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THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  1859. 


EVERY  Parliament  lias  a  kind  of  corporate  identity  and  a 
I  distinctive  character,  and  the  House  of  Commons  which 
is  now  rapidly  and  unwillingly  approaching  its  end  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  all  its  predecessors.  No  assembly  in  any 
time  or  country  has  more  faithfully  represented  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  the  nation.  The  great  majority  has  been 
Liberal  in  Continental  affairs,  and  practically  Conservative  at 
home.  The  process  by  which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 860  was 
extinguished  formed  a  singular  illustration  of  the  advantages 
which  the  country  derives  from  Parliamentary  representation. 
For  two  or  three  years  before  the  last  election,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  calm  or  cynical  politicians, 
had  landed  or  pretended  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.  All  the  candidates  had  professed  at  the 
hustings  the  doctrine  which  was  supposed  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable  to  popularity,  and  the  constituencies  were  confident  that 
their  own  supposed  aspirations  would  be  gratified  by  members 
who  were  apparently  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dominant 
creed.  As  soon  as  Parliament  met  after  the  dissolution,  the 
less  orthodox  appropriators  of  Reform  were  ejected  to  make 
room  for  the  original  patentees.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Government  satisfied  the  universal  expectation  by  producing  a 
measure  of  Reform,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  prevalent  unanimity, 
the  Opposition  allowed  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division.  When,  however,  there  was  no  longer 
any  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  patriotic  task,  one 
member  after  another  reflected  on  the  utter  absence  of 
any  belief  on  his  own  part  in  the  accepted  article  of 
faith.  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Massey  ventured  to  suggest 
the  inexpediency  of  a  wanton  experiment,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  vast  majority  of  both  parties  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  Bill  which  had  so  lately  been  accepted  with 
unanimity.  The  measure  was  allowed  by  tacit  consent  to 
drop,  and  for  two  or  three  years  even  zealous  Reformers 
scarcely  uttered  a  whisper  of  discontent.  The  House  of 
Commons  construed  its  pledges  by  a  legitimate  reference  to 
the  animus  imponentis,  or  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  An  assembly  either  less  independent  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  in  sympathy  with  the  constituent  bodies  would  have 
fulfilled  its  promises,  not  only  to  its  own  hindrance,  but  to  the 
disappointment  of  its  neighbour,  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
nation.  The  faint  agitation  which  has  lately  disturbed  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tranquillity  belongs  exclusively  to  the  future  Parliament, 
or  to  the  impending  elections.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
steadily  followed  the  guidance  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  well- 
founded  confidence  that  he  would  neither  attempt  nor  permit 
any  serious  organic* change.  It  was  not  certain  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  be  equally  cautious  in  his  policy,  and  it  was 
certain  that,  if  he  were  in  office,  he  would  be  weaker.  The 
House  admires  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  trusts  him  so  little  that 
he  has  almost  invariably  failed  when  he  has  temporarily  acted 
as  leader.  During  the  present  Session,  in  the  frequent  absence 
of  the  chief  Minister,  Sir  G.  Grey  has  been  uniformly  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  representing  the  Government.  Un¬ 
authorized  prol'essions  of  extreme  Liberalism  alarm  a  large 
section  of  the  Ministerial  party,  while  they  repel  the  con¬ 
venient  support  which  has  seldom  been  wanting  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  House. 

For  two  or  three  years,  Italian  affairs  provided  an  occasion 
for  the  expression  of  the  really  liberal  feelings  which  coexisted 
with  an  extreme  indisposition  to  change.  It  happened  that 
the  English  Government  had  the  means  of  exercising  a  per¬ 
ceptible  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Italy,  although  it  was 
never  even  proposed  that  any  material  aid  should  be  afforded 
to  the  cause  of  independence  and  unity.  The  Italians 
were  pleased  and  encouraged  by  sympathy  which  was  at 
once  spontaneous,  universal,  and  official.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  at  the  same  time  hampered  by  habitual 
regard  for  English  feelings,  and  supported  in  the  more 


generous  portions  of  his  policy  by  the  unhesitating  approval 
of  his  ally.  The  interest  which  was  felt  in  the  subject 
fortunately  extended  to  the  principal  Ministers,  so  that,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  an  English  Government  deliberately  favoured 
a  just  revolution.  Lord  Palmerston  had  always  been  hostile 
to  Austrian  predominance  in  Italy,  and  Lord  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  known  as  patrons  and  associates  of  Italian 
exiles  or  Liberals.  The  virtue  of  just  opinions  and  sentiments 
was  rewarded  by  a  safe  majority ;  but  occasional  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  the  Italian  Kingdom  and  its  supporters,  and  for  some  years  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  give  office  to  any  Irish  Liberal, 
because  the  priests  would  have  opposed  his  re-election.  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  led  into  the  great  mistake  of 
taking  the  unpopular  side  with  respect  to  Italy,  either  by  preju¬ 
dice  or  by  an  erroneous  calculation.  At  one  time  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  constituencies  would  resent  the 
wrongs  of  the  Pope  by  voting  in  a  mass,  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  Opposition  candidates ;  yet  a  less  experienced 
tactician  than  Mr.  Disraeli  ought  to  have  known  that  Roman 
Catholic  votes  can  only  be  purchased  by  a  Minister  at  the 
cost  of  Protestant  support.  English  Roman  Catholics  naturally 
lean  to  the  Conservative  party,  but  their  Irish  co-religionists 
will  never  act  cordially  in  concert  with  the  hereditary 
friends  of  their  own  indigenous  antagonists.  If  a  disso¬ 
lution  had  taken  place  in  1863,  or  even  in  1864,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  probably  have  lost  several  Irish  votes ;  but  the 
Italian  question  no  longer  occupies  the  political  foreground,  and 
the  Ministers  have  had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  forcing  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  sacrifice  the  advantage  which  he  had  laboriously 
secured.  The  Bill  lor  relieving  Roman  Catholics  from  a  test 
which  was  the  last  remnant  of  religious  inequality  was  op¬ 
posed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  professed  his  anxiety  to  protect  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  outbreaks  of  popular  bigotry,  and  that  he  pro¬ 
claimed  his  devotion  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  claims  of 
the  Pope.  The  fruit  of  many  troublesome  combinations  has 
been  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  Protestant  alarms 
which  are  perhaps,  after  all,  imaginary. 

One  entire  Session  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 
conversations  or  discussions  on  the  quarrel  between  Germany 
and  Denmark.  Few  members  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
an  unusually  difficult  question  ;  but  a  general  opinion  prevailed 
that  English  diplomacy  had  suffered  a  serious  check.  The 
popularity  of  the  Government  was  for  a  time  seriously  affected, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  prepared,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
profit  by  an  unforeseen  opportunity  of  attack.  In  seven 
Sessions  there  have  been  only  three  or  four  pitched  battles 
of  the  two  great  parties,  and  the  division  on  the 
Danish  question,  in  tire  summer  of  1864,  was  anticipated 
with  eager  curiosity.  As  usual,  however,  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
unfortunate  in  the  plan,  or  rather  in  the  circumstances,  of  his 
attack.  If  he  had  proposed  to  go  to  war,  he  would  have  been 
left  in  an  insignificant  minority ;  and  when  he  affirmed  the 
expediency  of  peace,  the  House  at  once  perceived  that  he  had 
no  alternative  policy  to  substitute  for  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Government.  To  the  general  surprise,  it  appeared  that 
the  Ministry  was  not  permanently  weakened  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  result  of  the  Danish  negotiations.  During  the  present 
Session  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  disturb  its  tenure  of 
office,  and,  like  all  Governments,  it  has  largely  profited 
by  the  public  prosperity.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  enjoyed 
the  credit  of  an  increasing  revenue,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  has  almost  persuaded  itself  that  Parliament  has 
increased  the  exports  and  imports,  and  converted  into  a  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  surplus  the  deficits  which  it  has  conveniently 
forgotten. 

A  few  good  measures  have  been  passed,  and  several  unwise 
proposals  have  been  discountenanced  and  rejected.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  Act  for  granting 
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Government  annuities;  and  Mr.  Villiers  has  obtained  the 
assent  of  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  to  the  far  more  im¬ 
portant  scheme  of  extending  the  area  of  rates  from  parishes  to 
unions.  Some  commonplaces  of  agitation  have  been  effectually 
suppressed  by  the  indifference  of  Parliament ;  and  though  it 
is  possible  that  the  Ballot  may  hereafter  revive,  the  Maynooth 
grievance  is  finally  extinct.  The  House  of  Commons  has  not 
been  disposed  to  entertain  newfangled  crotchets,  and  the 
advocates  of  compulsory  water-drinking  and  of  Sunday  per¬ 
secution  have  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  success.  There 
have  been  many  more  exciting  periods  of  Parliamentary 
history,  but  there  was  never  a  more  sensible  or  prudent  House 
of  Commons.  Political  duties  vary  with  times  and  circum¬ 
stances,  but  when  things  are  going  on  well  it  is  a  proof  of 
wisdom  to  let  well  alone. 


MARSHAL  O'DONNELL. 

f  |  HIE  head  of  the  new  Spanish  Government  has  lost  no  time 
JL  in  letting  the  world  know  that  it  is  not  for  nothing  he 
has  been  called  again  to  power.  As  he  would  certainly  not 
have  had  the  road  to  office  opened  to  him  if  it  had  been  safe 
to  exclude  him  any  longer,  he  has  determined  to  make  it 
clear  that  his  triumph  is  the  triumph  of  the  party  which  his 
adversaries  and  the  Court  have  been  trying  to  keep  down. 
Perhaps  the  danger  of  a  widely-spread  revolution  may  have 
been  greater  than  it  seemed  to  be,  and  the  announcements  of 
Ministerial  policy  now  made  are  chiefly  intended  to  show  that 
a  revolution  is  unnecessary,  because  all  the  objects  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  have  been  secured.  O’Donnell,  in  fact,  offers  to  re¬ 
conduct  the  nation  to  the  state  of  things  which  he  himself  set 
up  after  the  insurrection  of  1854,  which  he  headed,  and  by 
which  he  chiefly  profited.  The  Government  is  to  be  strictly 
a  Liberal  Government.  The  press  is  to  be  exposed  to  no 
control  except  that  of  a  jury,  and  the  qualification  for  the 
electoral  franchise  is  to  be  diminished  by  one-half ;  while  the 
establishment  of  electoral  districts  is  to  prevent  that  ex¬ 
cessive  interference  of  the  Government  which  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  managed  by  the  Ministry  offering  rewards  or 
threatening  punishments  to  municipalities.  But  the  chief 
measure  on  which  O’Donnell  rests  is  his  determination 
to  carry  forward,  without  sparing  and  without  fear,  the 
sale  of  Church  lands,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  public  works  of  all  kinds  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  country.  It  was  the  Constituent  Cortes, 
assembled  under  the  direction  of  O’Donnell  immediately 
after  the  Revolution  of  1854,  that  first  decided  on  the  bold 
policy  of  utilizing  in  this  way  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  clergy ;  and  although  the  sale  was  in  some  degree 
checked  by  the  subsequent  negotiations  of  Narvaez  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  yet  it  is  mainly  through  this  utilization  of 
Church  lands  that  Spain  has  got  her  railways  made.  In  every 
country  some  jobbery  goes  to  the  making  of  railways,  but  in 
Spain  railway  jobbery  has  culminated.  Foreign  shareholders 
have  undoubtedly  borne  the  chief  loss,  but  neither  the  rail¬ 
ways  nor  the  jobbery  would  have  been  started  had  it  not  been 
that  the  cash  provided  by  the  sale  of  Church  lands  tempted 
a  high  class  of  jobbers  to  select  Spain  as  the  theatre  of  their 
operations.  If  a  fair  share  of  the  future  produce  of  these  sales 
could  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  good  country  roads, 
and  the  construction  of  these  roads  could  be  arranged  on 
what,  for  Spain,  might  be  called  decently  honest  terms — if,  for 
example,  they  only  cost  double  what  they  ought  to  cost — there 
is  no  reason  why  an  impulse  should  not  be  given  to  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  Spain  which  would  astonish  the  Spaniards  them¬ 
selves,  if  anything  could.  O’Donnell  is  evidently  bent  on 
pursuing  his  former  policy,  except  that  he  is  now  more 
anxious  than  he  was  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  he 
is  on  the  Liberal  side.  He  comes  in  to  undo  the  work  of 
his  predecessors,  and,  as  a  visible  sign  of  this,  he  has  begun  his 
new  career  by  reinstating  in  office  the  municipality 
of  Madrid,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  removed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  street  massacres  in  the  capital,  which  were 
defended  by  the  Court  and  Narvaez.  At  the  same  time, 
while  O’Donnell  promises  to  surpass  his  former  Ministry  in 
all  that  is  good,  he  promises  to  avoid  all  that  was  especially 
thought  bad  in  him.  He  intimates  that  his  eyes  are  open  to 
the  danger  of  quarrelling  with  distant  little  Powers  in 
order  to  produce  an  effect.  The  expeditions  to  St.  Domingo 
and  to  Mexico  suggest  recollections  that  are  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  Spaniards,  and  their  author  now  undertakes  to 
keep  alive  the  good  and  peaceable  relations  that  subsist 
between  Spain  and  foreign  Powers. 

There  is,  however,  one  announcement  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs  which  the  new  Premier  makes,  and  which 
indicates  very  significantly  the  turn  that  affairs  are  taking. 


Italy  is  to  be  recognised  by  Spain.  This  seems  a  small  thing, 
for  Italy  has  been  recognised  by  Powers  to  whom  Spain  is  a 
mere  nothing ;  and,  whether  recognised  or  not,  Italy  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  Spain.  But  although  this  recognition 
makes  little  difference  to  the  Italians,  it  makes  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  difference  to  the  Spaniards.  It  marks  a  new  epoch. 
Spain,  the  faithful  and  the  Catholic,  the  home  of  orthodoxy, 
the  birthplace  of  the  last  new  dogma,  has  consented  to  court  the 
friendship  of  the  spoiler  of  Rome,  the  robber  of  the  Holy  See, 
the  wicked  wrongdoer  who  has  incurred  the  utmost  wrath  of 
the  Pope  himself.  Spain  no  longer  believes  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  ceased  to  believe.  She  quietly  puts  aside  the 
doctrine  that  the  Pope  is  for  ever  sovereign  of  all  that 
he  once  has  owned,  and  acknowledges  that  he  can  be 
conquered,  and  plundered,  and  abased,  like  any  tem¬ 
poral  prince.  That  Spain  should  look  to  facts,  and  not  to 
religious  traditions,  is  the  sign  of  a  new  time  coming  for  her. 
It  is  true  that  every  Spaniard  knows  that  his  country  has  no 
real  intention  of  undergoing  the  very  slightest  risk  whatever 
in  the  defence  of  the  temporal  power.  No  Spaniard  woitld 
pay  a  farthing  more  of  taxes  to  help  the  Pope  in  his  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  no  Spaniard  would  join  the  Pope’s  army  to  fight 
for  the  Head  of  his  Faith,  unless,  indeed,  the  pay  was  very 
high  and  very  sure.  But  that  Spain  should  thus  publicly 
proclaim  its  indifference  to  the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  the 
Pope,  and  should  conduct  itself  like  such  a  questionably 
Catholic  Power  as  France,  and  that  a  Minister,  appealing  to 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  anxious  to  prove  that  he  can 
understand  and  fulfil  all  the  real  wishes  of  the  nation,  should 
select  the  recognition  of  Italy  as  one  of  his  earliest  measures, 
shows  in  how  different  a  way  Spaniards  are  beginning  to 
regard  both  theology  and  politics.  Nor  is  this  recognition  of 
Italy,  coupled  with  the  announcement  of  new  sales  of  Church 
lands,  a  thing  that  affects  Spaniards  only.  It  is  a  fresh 
proof  that  in  modern  Europe  affairs  cannot  be  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  the  Ultramontane  party.  The  leading 
principle  of  that  party  is  that  the  Pope  should  dictate  the 
policy  of  temporal  princes,  and  that  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  should  be  for  ever  sacred.  And  if  it  could  be  hoped 
that  these  principles  should  ever  be  brought  to  a  practical 
and  effective  issue,  it  might  have  seemed  that  this  was  to  be 
done  in  Spain,  where  the  power  of  the  clergy  has  been  so 
long  excessive,  and  where  there  is  so  much  in  the  traditions 
and  associations  of  the  people  to  connect  them  with  the 
Pontifical  Government.  But  Spain  cannot  isolate  herself; 
and  as  all  her  neighbours  adopt  the  principles  of  modern 
society,  and  not  the  principles  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  she 
finds  herself  carried  away,  and  scar  -ely  resists  the  current. 
The  Court  would  very  probably  like  to  show  that  it  is  ready 
to  act  as  good  Catholics  ought  to  act,  but  the  nation  moves  in 
another  direction.  It  prefers  railways  to  the  approval  of 
priests,  and  a  good  understanding  with  France  and  Italy  to  a 
stubborn  and  ineffectual  defence  of  the  temporal  rights  of'  the 
Pope.  And  if  Spain  recognises  Italy  on  these  grounds,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  sure  that  any  indignation  beyond  that  which 
vents  itself  in  vehement  words  would  be  displayed  if  things 
went  a  step  further,  and  if  the  execution  of  the  Convention  of 
September  were  to  leave  the  Pope  with  nothing  but  that 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  sovereignty  which  Duke  Persigny  assigns 
him. 

Spain  in  this  generation  has  witnessed  so  many  revolutions 
and  changes  of  Ministry,  and  every  revolutionary  hero  and 
every  new  Minister  speaks  such  honied  words  and  makes  such 
fine  programmes  of  his  intentions,  that  Marshal  O’Donnell’s 
promises  may  be  as  idle  as  those  of  his  innumerable  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  Narvaez  Ministry,  which  has  done  absolutely 
nothing,  and  which  has  been  under  the  thumb  of  the  reac¬ 
tionary  party,  entered  on  office  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  sentiments.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  curses 
of  Spain,  and  of  countries  colonized  from  Spain,  that  every 
Spaniard  has  a  natural  gift  for  writing  unmeaning  grandilo¬ 
quent  proclamations.  In  Spanish  America,  it  is  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  rewards  won  by  a  conqueror  in  a  dismal  little 
skirmish  that  he  feels  entitled  to  issue  immediately  what 
he  calls  his  plan,  and  to  prove,  in  long  flowing  sen¬ 
tences,  that  he  is  the  purest,  most  unselfish,  wisest, 
best  creature  in  the  world  —  that  he  is  going  to  reconcile 
liberty  with  order,  save  society,  and  do  everything  else  that 
is  proper.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  mere  fact  that 
a  new  Minister  eclipses  his  outgoing  rivals  in  the  glories  of 
his  programme.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  Marshal 
O’Donnell’s  programme  shows  that  is  of  real  importance.  It 
shows  that  Spain  does  not,  on  the  whole,  go  back.  The  Court 
works  hard  to  favour  reaction,  and  the  clergy  work  hard  too  ; 
and  there  are  many  men  of  ability  among  the  reactionary 
party,  and  there  is  much  ignorance  and  indifference  about 
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politics  in  the  country  ;  but  the  general  bent  of  the  nation  is  I 
in  the  other  direction.  Perhaps  in  a  few  months  O’Donnell 
may  be  thrown  out  again.  At  any  rate,  Narvaez  soon  ousted 
him  after  the  Devolution  of  1854;  but  meanwhile  more 
Church  lands  will  have  been  sold,  and  Italy  will  have  been  re¬ 
cognised  ;  and  experience  proves  that,  if  a  Liberal  Ministry 
must  fall  before  very  long,  a  reactionary  Ministry  is  still 
more  helpless  and  short-lived.  If  O’Donnell  is  put  out, 
ho  will  be  put  in  again,  and  every  time  he  comes 
in,  his  return  represents  the  triumph  of  those  who 
wish  Spain  to  go  forward  in  the  paths  of  material  and 
social  progress.  Ho  is  certainly  a  Liberal  of  a  faint  and 
hesitating  sort.  The  amount  of  his  Liberalism  depends  on 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  happens  to  find  himself  rather 
than  on  convictions.  But  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  see  that 
Liberalism  is  the  winning  game,  and  offers  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  giving  Ministers  something  to  do  that  is  not  merely 
negative.  The  Liberals  can  occupy  the  attention  and  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  nation  much  more  easily  than  lies  in  the 
power  of  their  opponents,  who  have  little  to  offer  except  a 
fixed  opinion  that  the  existing  taxes  ought  to  be  levied,  the 
existing  insolvency  to  be  maintained,  the  existing  duties  to 
bo  imposed  for  the  sake  of  protection ;  and  who,  if  they  have 
a  positive  change  to  recommend,  have  no  other  than  an 
increase  in  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  the  press,  and 
thus  threaten  the  Spanish  public  with  making  Spanish  news¬ 
papers  even  duller  and  poorer  than  they  are  by  nature.  The 
Liberals  have  something  more  to  offer  than  this,  and  although 
the  only  way  not  to  be  disappointed  about  Spain  is  to  expect 
very  little,  yet  the  formation  of  the  O’Donnell  Ministry  may 
be  taken  as  a  pledge  that  Spain  is  not  content  to  be  cut  off 
from  modern  Europe  and  to  be  crystallized  into  a  mere 
embodiment  of  the  Catholic  past. 


MB.  MILL  ON  AMERICA. 

MR.  MILL,  who  seems  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in 
confirming  the  popular  prejudice  against  philosophic 
politicians,  has  lately  thought  it  necessary  to  exhort  his 
American  friends  not  to  be  unduly  lenient  to  the  conquered 
people  of  the  South.  The  officious  preacher  of  forgiveness,  or 
of  any  other  virtue,  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  an  intrusive 
claimant  of  the  credit  which  might  follow  from  the  acceptance 
of  his  counsels ;  but  advice  to  do  wrong  is  exceptionably  pala¬ 
table,  because  it  either  excuses  the  gratification  of  bad  passions 
or  enhances  the  merit  of  self-denial.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
possible  that  some  Americans  may  resent  Mr.  Mill’s  insinua¬ 
tion  that  the  ownership  of  slaves  was  in  itself  an  unpardonable 
crime,  even  when  it  was  permitted  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
the  law.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  himself  a  slaveholder ;  and 
Mr.  Seward,  even  after  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Acts,  by 
which  some  of  the  Northern  States  had  repudiated  the  duty  of 
restoring  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners.  The  severest  critics 
of  Federal  policy  have  respected  the  definite  understanding 
which  prevailed  from  the  first  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  displayed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  statesman  when  he  declared  that  slavery,  whether 
it  was  to  be  maintained  or  suppressed,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  absolutely  subordinate  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  in  England 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  quarrel  which  was  supported  on 
both  sides  by  plausible  arguments ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
even  at  this  moment,  to  say  whether  an  impartial  Court 
would  admit  a  right  of  coercion  against  a  seceding  State. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  almost  every  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  almost  every  living  Northern  statesman, 
has  at  some  time  professed  to  believe  either  that  the 
Union  ought  not  to  be  preserved  by  force,  or  that,  if  such 
a  necessity  arose,  it  would  not  be  worth  preserving.  With 
creditable  inconsistency,  the  entire  population  of  the  North 
preferred  the  assertion  of  its  own  national  unity  to  abstract 
propositions,  and  to  questionable  deductions  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Constitution.  In  England,  only  the  vehement 
partisans  of  the  South  disapproved  of  the  determination  to 
reconquer  the  Union ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  seceders  were  asserting  a  right  which  had  been 
universally  recognised  by  American  speakers  and  writers  as 
inherent  in  every  great  community.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  repeated  the  article  of  the  popular 
creed  which  declared  that  revolution  was  an  indefeasible  privi¬ 
lege.  The  conflict  of  inconsistent  pretensions  could  only  be 
decided  by  arms.  The  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  may  have 
been  so  far  culpable  that  they  precipitated  an  unnecessary 
struggle,  and  miscalculated  the  comparative  resources  of  the 
combatants.  Those  who  anticipated  their  success  have  been 


convicted  by  events  of  a  mistake,  but  it  is  absurd  and  offensive 
to  pretend  that  they  have  committed  a  moral  crime. 

Mr.  Mill,  though  he  has  written  on  the  philosophy  of 
logic,  reasons  like  an  angry  woman  when  he  declares  that 
large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  have  disgraced  themselves 
by  their  sympathy  with  slaveowners.  There  is  no  vulgarer 
fallacy  than  the  confusion  of  an  accidental  attribute  with  the 
complex  personality  of  a  society  or  of  a  single  man.  Even  if 
it  were  true,  as  it  is  morally  and  historically  false,  that  the 
possession  of  slaves  must  be  necessarily  criminal,  sympathy 
with  those  who  happen  to  be  sinners  involves  no  necessary 
condonation  of  their  sin.  Voltaire,  for  his  own  purposes,  often 
anticipated  Mr.  Mill’s  sophism  when  he  taunted  the  religion 
which  recognised  the  Scriptural  saints  with  the  errors  of 
Moses,  of  David,  or  of  St.  Peter.  As  Mr.  Mill  would  have 
said,  Christians  disgraced  themselves  by  sympathy  with  adul¬ 
terers  and  murderers,  because  they  included  the  second  husband 
of  Batiisheba  in  their  catalogue  of  spiritual  heroes.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  class  of  Englishmen  sympathized 
with  slaveowners  because  they  owned  slaves,  and  assuredly 
Mr.  Mill’s  correspondent,  if  not  Mr.  Mill  himself,  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  slaveowner  Washington.  It  is  true  that 
the  fate  of  slavery  was  found  to  be  involved  in  the  war, 
and  philanthropists  may  fairly  contend  that  the  issue 
of  emancipation  was  more  important  than  any  political 
question  which  divided  the  North  and  South.  The 
seceders  themselves  laid  exaggerated  stress  on  their  favourite 
institution,  as  when  Mr.  Stephens  absurdly  boasted  that 
a  commonwealth  founded  on  slavery  was  a  beneficial  as 
well  as  original  institution.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible 
that  inflated  or  extravagant  phrases  should  affect  the  real  nature 
of  the  dispute.  The  Southern  leaders  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  they  risked  the  security  of  the  system  by  convert¬ 
ing  their  former  associates  into  strangers  or  open  enemies. 
Down  to  the  moment  of  the  rupture,  the  Northern  Democrats 
were  zealous  supporters  of  slavery,  while  the  Republicans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Abolitionist  section,  repudiated 
all  intention  of  interfering  with  Southern  rights.  For  two 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  even  for  a  longer  period, 
the  South  might  have  re-entered  the  Union  with  the  amplest 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery;  and  if  sympathy  with 
those  who  tolerate  slavery  is  disgraceful,  the  advocates  of  the 
Federal  cause  in  England  must  have  incurred  a  portion  of  the 
discredit. 

The  Confederates,  even  if  they  had  been  all  owners  of 
slaves,  were  conspicuous  for  their  courage,  their  military 
aptitude,  and,  above  all,  for  their  self-sacrificing  unanimity. 
It  was  well  known  that  many  of  them  were  fighting  neither 
from  hatred  to  the  Union,  nor  from  love  of  slavery,  but  under 
a  sense  of  the  allegiance  due  to  their  States,  which  nearly  all 
Americans  regarded  as  a  primary  duty.  General  Lee  himself 
gave  his  services  to  Virginia,  although  he  privately  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  secession,  as  some  of  the  colonists  in  the  War 
of  Independence  preferred  their  local  ties  to  the  connection 
tvith  England  tvhich  they  might  themselves  desire  to  preserve. 
It  would  be  grossly  rude  and  absurdly  unjust  to  say  that 
Mr.  Mill  disgraced  himself  by  a  Avant  of  sympathy  Avith 
heroism  displayed  in  a  struggle  for  independence.  Yet 
heroism  is  more  certainly  a  virtue  than  slaveowning  is  a 
vice,  and  it  is  as  alloAvable  to  fix  exclusive  attention 
on  the  good  qualities  of  a  person  or  of  a  class  as  on  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  Avhich  may  sometimes  partially  obscure  them. 
As  the  chief  patron  of  feminine  rights,  Mr.  Mill  has  imbibed 
some  of  the  peculiarities  Avhich  are  amiable  or  tolerable  in  his 
clients.  He  may  be  justified  in  asserting,  with  a  laudable 
candour,  that  an  impugned  passage  in  one  of  his  Avorks  is  the 
Avisest,  the  most  elevated,  and  the  most,  pious  expression  of  a 
great  and  disregarded  doctrine.  Mr.  Mill  is  in  the  right,  and 
truth  ought  to  be  told,  even  if  a  man  has  to  tell  it  of  himself. 
The  statement  that  a  leaning  to  the  Confederates,  or  an  impar¬ 
tial  suspension  of  judgment,  Avas  disgraceful,  is  neither  true  nor 
Avise,  nor  consistent  Avith  the  most  ordinary  principles  of  justice. 
If  the  laAV  had  chanced  to  be  indisputably  on  the  side  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  Avould  not  have  been  disgraceful  to  blame 
orpunisha  rebellion  undertaken,  like  John  Brown’s  abortive 
enterprise,  lor  the  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights. 

Mr.  Mill  is  entitled  to  the  compliment  of  special  confuta¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  may  also  be  Avorth  Avhile  to  notice  the  absurd 
affectation  of  superiority  Avhich  vehement  Federal  partisans 
have  displayed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  victorious 
Republicans  are  constantly  assured  that  the  majority  of  the 
peojile  of  England  Avere  always  on  their  side,  and  they  are 
entreated  to  forget  and  forgive  the  criminal  delusion  Avhich 
prevailed  Avidely  among  the  most  enlightened  classes.  The 
remarkable  moderation  Avhich  has  been  exhibited  in  recent 
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criticisms  on  American  affairs  is  ridiculed  as  a  tardy  atone¬ 
ment  for  tlie  criminal  blunder  of  not  foreseeing  the  result  of  a 
doubtful  struggle.  It  might  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that 
the  English  supporters  of  the  North  were  as  fully  con¬ 
vinced  as  their  opponents,  during  two  or  three  campaigns, 
that  the  combatants  were  practically  fighting  only  to 
determine  a  frontier.  It  is,  however,  more  important 
to  assert  the  right  of  political  judgment  which  is  habitually 
exercised  by  Englishmen  on  all  political  questions  which 
excite  their  interest.  Many  thought,  and  some  wished, 
that  the  Confederacy  might  be  permanently  established ; 
and  the  Americans  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  excused  for  the 
sensitiveness  which  found  utterance  in  unparalleled  vehemence 
of  causeless  vituperation.  There  is  now  but  one  wish,  that, 
as  the  Union  is  to  be  restored,  it  should  be  peaceably  and 
effectually  re-established.  Prophecies  of  evil  have  been  dis¬ 
continued,  because  there  is  a  general  desire  that  the  bad 
results  of  the  war  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  obliterated. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  England  and  of  Europe  as  to 
the  threatened  punishment  of  the  Confederate  President 
has  been  temperately  and  courteously  expressed ;  and 
further  remonstrances  have  been  suspended,  that  no 
pretext  might  be  furnished  for  irritation  or  offence.  The 
Americans  themselves  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time, 
discover  that  it  is  more  disrespectful  to  treat  them  like 
children  than  to  address  them  as  men  who  are  capable  of 
listening  to  reason.  In  the  meantime,  philanthropists,  demo¬ 
crats,  and  sycophants  of  success  will  do  well  to  abstain  from 
vicarious  confessions  of  the  supposed  sins  of  their  political 
adversaries. 


THE  OATHS  BILL 

more  striking  illustration  of  the  dangers  that  would 
attend  short  Parliaments  could  be  desired  than  is 
furnished  by  the  fate  of  the  Catholic  Oaths  Bill.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends,  left  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  common  sense,  could  have  really 
attached  any  value  to  these  flimsy  fictions.  Promissory  oaths 
generally  do  not  bear  a  good  reputation  for  efficiency  in  the 
estimation  of  sensible  men.  They  seldom  prevent  any  man 
from  doing  that  which  he  has  a  strong  inclination  to  do.  If 
oaths  of  allegiance  could  have  prevented  treason,  the  history  of 
the  world  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  actually 
has  been.  They  are  still  less  likely  to  be  binding  when 
they  are  extorted  by  an  adverse  power,  and  when  the  justice  of 
imposing  them  is  not  acknowledged  by  those  on  whom  they 
are  imposed.  There  will  always  be  a  considerable  number  of 
minds  that  will  look  upon  oaths  so  imposed  as  taken  under 
duresse,  and  will  feel  themselves  at  liberty,  if  not  to 
break  them,  at  all  events  to  creep  through  them.  But  the 
height  of  futility  is  reached  when  they  are  imposed,  not  on 
the  principal,  but  on  the  agent.  In  the  present  case  the  real 
depositaries  of  power  are  the  Koman  Catholic  constituencies. 
If  it  be  thought  that  oaths  can  really  control  the  exercise  of 
power  by  those  who  possess  it,  the  oath  should  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  electors.  The  member  is  only  their  man¬ 
datary.  To  impose  an  oath  on  him,  even  if  its  terms  were  far 
more  stringent  and  unequivocal  than  those  of  this  Catholic  oath 
really  are,  would  simply  be  to  require  the  constituencies  to 
choose  an  unscrupulous  representative.  If  their  hearts  are 
set  on  their  member  voting  for  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  fact  that  he  must  swallow  an  indigestible  oath 
before  he  does  it  will  not  hinder  them.  The  Irish  landlord 
in  the  story  was  justly  indignant  with  the  folly  of  the  Ribbon- 
men  who  thought  they  could  intimidate  him  by  shooting  his 
agent ;  but  it  was  hardly  greater  than  the  folly  of  the  politicians 
who  think  that  they  can  muzzle  Koman  Catholic  electors  by 
making  their  representative  commit  perjury.  It  is  but  a 
completion  of  the  absurdity  that  these  Koman  Catholic  mem¬ 
bers,  against  whose  possible  attacks  these  parchment  defences 
are  erected  with  so  much  ostentation,  are  far  from  being  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Kish  Church.  The  heads  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  body  do  not  at  all  feel  at  home  in  attacking 
an  Established  Church.  The  local  advantage  might  be  con¬ 
siderable,  but  Ireland  forms  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Koman 
obedience.  In  almost  every  other  country  where  Komanism 
is  the  prevalent  religion,  the  spectacle  of  an  Established 
Church  overthrown,  and  Church  property  secularized  at  the 
demand  of  a  popular  agitation,  would  be  viewed  with  unmiti¬ 
gated  dismay.  The  example  might  spread;  the  temptation 
of  seizing  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  replenish  an  exchequer 
drained  by  regal  extravagance  would  tax  the  self-restraint 
of  politicians  almost  beyond  their  strength  to  bear.  The 
Koman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland,  pinched  by  want 
in  their  own  homes,  and  caring  little  for  more  distant 


objects  of  policy,  might  join  in  such  an  agitation  heartily, 
and  their  more  far-sighted  superiors  might  not  dare 
openly  to  check  their  zeal.  But  their  support  would  be 
perfunctory  and  lukewarm.  Koman  Catholic  names  will 
appear  at  the  head  of  any  such  agitation  whenever  it  may 
be  set  on  foot,  but  they  will  not  form  its  main  strength. 
Their  antagonism,  such  as  it  is,  might  at  any  time  be  bought 
off  by  an  independent  provision  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
priests.  The  attack,  whenever  it  does  come,  will  draw  most 
of  its  force,  and  all  its  bitterness,  from  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  religious  compass.  It  is  only  the  English  Liberals  who 
are  likely  to  put  all  their  energies  into  it,  because  it  is  only 
they  who  will  not  lose  by  its  success.  If  the  oath  is  worth 
anything  as  a  protection,  it  ought  clearly  to  be  imposed  upon 
them.  To  spare  them,  and  to  force  the  oath  upon  the  Koman 
Catholics,  is  letting  the  fox  into  the  farmyard  while  the 
nursery  cat  has  been  carefully  locked  up. 

All  this  was  very  obvious,  and  must  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  the  intellect  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  must  be  measured,  not  by  its 
ordinary  standard,  but  by  the  average  intellect  of  the  British 
electors.  It  is  to  them  that  the  debates  are  really  addressed ; 
and  all  the  reasoning  is  carefully  diluted  down  to  the  strength 
which  their  brain  can  bear.  In  the  present  instance,  it  had  to 
undergo  a  still  further  deterioration ;  for  it  was  not  the  general 
No-Popery  prejudices  of  England  that  were  interested  so  much 
as  the  special  fanaticism  of  Ulster.  With  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  all  questions  of  this  land  are  simply 
regarded  as  an  opportunity  for  a  sally  upon  the  enemy.  There 
is  a  death-feud  between  them  and  the  Koman  Catholics. 
Everything  that  benefits  the  Catholics  is  of  necessity,  from 
that  simple  fact,  an  injury  to  them.  They  regard  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  entitled  to  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  war.  It 
is  simply  irrelevant  to  tell  them  that  the  oath  is  galling  to  the 
Koman  Catholics.  Of  course  it  is;  it  would  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappointed  the  objects  of  its  framers  if  it  had 
not  been.  We  might  as  well  have  hoped  to  stop  the 
fire  of  a  Garibaldian  battery  by  pointing  out  that 
the  Austrians  did  not  like  cannon-balls.  Every  time  a 
Roman  Catholic  winces  under  the  insults  of  the  oath,  balm  is 
carried  to  an  Orangeman’s  heart.  Eveiy  time  a  Koman  Ca¬ 
tholic  is  relieved  from  any  one  of  the  torments  with  which 
our  fathers  were  wont  to  test  his  spiritual  sincerity,  a  dark 
gloom  settles  upon  the  Orangeman’s  soul.  It  is  necessarily, 
therefore,  very  difficult  for  statesmen  to  hold  what  is  called 
an  even-handed  balance  between  the  Orangeman  and  his 
victim.  An  Orangeman  believes  that  he  is  the  agent  of  the 
Protestant  world,  to  see  the  Irish  Catholic  properly  bullied. 
When  he  hears  English  people  talk  of  impartiality  and  jirstice, 
it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  answer  the  suggestions,  because  he 
is  simply  incapable  of  understanding  them.  He  feels  just  as 
a  drummer-boy  would  feel  who  was  told  that  impartial  justice 
was  to  be  measured  out  between  him  and  the  soldier  he  was 
flogging,  and  that,  therefore,  strokes  must  be  delivered  which 
would  not  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  be  disagreeable  to 
the  man  upon  whose  back  they  fell.  His  mission  is  ended, 
his  vocation  is  gone,  if  he  is  not  to  be  the  instrument 
of  English  vengeance  upon  the  Papists,  to  the  mention  of 
whom  he  would  probably  attach  a  series  of  adjectives  and  par¬ 
ticiples  that  we  cannot  print.  Unhappily,  such  spirits  ride 
the  storm  upon  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  Imagination 
may  conceive  what  our  condition  would  be  if  every  year, 
or  every  two  years,  the  spirit  of  our  public  men  were  to  be 
what  it  has  been  during  the  Session  that  is  now  expiring. 

As  an  electioneering  manmuvre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Monsell  has  achieved  a  brilliant  success.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  Tories  has  procured  them  a  certain  amount  of 
support  from  the  English  Koman  Catholics ;  and  at  one  time 
the  feeling  extended  even  to  the  Irish.  Now  ever  since  the 
days  of  O’Connell,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  appanage  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  they  naturally  look  with  indignation  upon 
any  accidental  circumstance  that  may  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  their  hold.  What  with  their  Italian  policy, 
and  what  with  the  eccentricities  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Whigs  were  in  serious  danger  of  losing  the  support  which  for 
many  years  back  they  have  received  from  the  Irish  Catholics. 
The  skill  which  Mr.  Monsell  has  shown  in  steering  them 
through  this  difficult  strait  is  worthy  of  the  most  substantial 
acknowledgment.  With  infinite  discernment,  he  lighted  at 
once  upon  the  weak  point  in  his  adversary’s  harness.  A 
mere  attack  upon  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  lor  everybody  knew  that  the  Tories 
were  pledged  to  support  the  Established  Church.  The  object 
was  to  find  a  concession  which  the  Tories  without  any 
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substantial  sacrifice  might  have  granted,  but  which  the  passions 
of  their  Orange  supporters  would  drive  them  to  refuse.  The 
Roman  Catholic  oaths  offered  precisely  the  subject-matter 
desired.  They  gave  no  real  security  to  any  portion  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  and  might  have  been  safely 
abandoned  by  its  keenest  friend.  But  they  were  con¬ 
nected  so  closely  in  their  history  with  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Eomanism  and  Protestantism,  that  popular  feeling 
was  almost  certain  to  attach  to  them  a  value  they  did  not 
really  possess.  Mr.  Monsell  saw  his  advantage,  and  urged 
it  with  dexterity.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  he  was 
favoured  by  singular  obtuseness  on  the  other  side.  The 
policy  of  the  Tories  was  to  avoid,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  giving  any  prominence  to  a  question  so  full  of  danger  to 
themselves.  They,  however,  blind  to  the  pitfall  into  which 
they  were  walking,  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  it  the  most 
important  discussion  of  the  Session.  Mr.  Monsell’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  army  departments  has  evidently  given  him 
some  hints  in  generalship,  which  his  abilities  have  improved 
to  the  utmost.  In  this  conflict  between  him  and  the  Tory 
leaders,  they  have  shown  themselves  utterly  overmatched. 


ITALY. 

IF  it  is  true  that  the  Pope  refuses  to  allow  the  Bishops  in 
the  ci-devant  domains  of  the  Church  to  swear  allegiance 
to  their  Sovereign,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  negotiations 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  King  of  Italy  should  be  broken 
off,  but  that  they  should  have  lasted  so  long.  M.  Vegezzi’s 
return,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  to  Rome  gave  the  world 
cause  to  surmise  something  better.  The  natural  inference 
was  certainly  that  some  unexpected  basis  for  a  mutual 
arrangement  had  been  discovered,  and  that  the  details  alone 
remained  to  be  settled.  An  impassable  morass,  across  which 
the  advisers  of  the  Vatican  will  throw  no  bridge,  still, 
however,  separates  Italy  and  the  Church.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
altogether  hasty  to  assume  that,  after  a  short  interval  of 
internal  struggle,  the  Vatican  has  ended  by  once  more 
sinking  under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  clique  who  surround 
Pio  Nono,  and  whose  ill-digested  theological  learning  is  gene¬ 
rally  employed  in  inventing  on  fit  occasions  a  hundred  holy 
reasons  why  the  Pope  should  never  commit  himself  to  any 
sensible  act.  Two  diplomatic  deputations,  whose  mission  was 
a  moderate  and  friendly  one,  may  be  seen  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  wending  fruitlessly  home  again  from  the  gates  of 
Rome.  The  Holy  See,  it  seems,  is  in  no  yielding  humour. 
The  Emperor  of  Mexico  cannot  get  half  as  good  terms  as  those 
which  France  obtained  fifty  years  ago  under  not  dissimilar 
circumstances;  while  in  Italy,  His  Holiness,  though  anxious 
for  the  free  circulation  of  his  episcopal  agents  or  emissaries, 
positively  declines  to  allow  them  to  take  any  oath  which  would 
interfere  with  their  sacred  duty  to  a  foreign  Pretender.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  political  oaths  are  not  replete  with 
much  political  advantage.  Some  may  be  viewed  as  asser¬ 
tions  of  abstract  political  doctrine,  but  a  great  many  are  only 
a  serio-comic  way  that  the  State  has  of  trampling  on  the 
graves  of  extinct  factions.  The  oath  of  the  Italian 
Bishops,  however,  becomes  an  institution  of  some  merit 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  Pope’s  chosen  Bishops 
will  not  and  may  not  take  it.  The  Church  of  Rome 
is  bound  by  no  theological  doctrine  to  ignore  the  progress  of 
disagreeable  events.  The  Apostles  taught  submission  to  a 
Government  whose  principle  was  anti-Christian  ;  the  Papacy, 
in  like  manner,  acknowledges  theoretically  the  position  of 
all  the  Powers  that  be.  A  refusal  of  the  Vatican  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  title  of  the  King  of  Italy  is  therefore  a  proof, 
not  merely  that  it  disapproves,  but  that  it  intends  upon 
opportunity  to  contest  it.  This  is  all  very  well.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature  may  easily  lead  an  ousted  monarch  to 
protract  longer  than  is  necessary  a  feeble  and  fruitless  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  claims  of  his  successor.  But  if  the  Pope  still 
intimates  an  intention  to  continue  hostilities  against  Victor 
Emmanuel,  he  can  hardly  expect  that  prince  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  doing  so  from  every  pulpit  in  a  hundred 
vacant  dioceses  of  Italy. 

■lii  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  hunt  the  advisers  of  the 
Pope  through  all  the  devious  casuistical  labyrinths  among 
which  they  have  been  wandering  in  the  effort  to  determine 
whether  Bishops  might  lawfully  obey  a  King  who  has  taken 
some  of  the  Church’s  property.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the 
Vatican,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  balance  has 
been  turned  by  some  pious  quibble.  Possibly  the  Roman 
reactionary  party  have  urged  with  success  the  proposition  that 
all  Catholic  Bishops  are  bound  by  the  same  kind  of  Non 
Possumus  as  the  Pope.  At  their  consecration  they  swear  to 
defend  St.  Peter’s  domain  against  all  aggressors;  and  the 


defence  of  St.  Peter’s  domain — it  has  doubtless  been  con¬ 
tended  —  is  incompatible  with  a  vow  of  obedience  to  the 
Sovereign  who  has  possessed  himself  of  part  of  it.  This  is 
the  sort  of  argument  which  is  particularly  likely  to  touch  the 
Pope.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  a  kindly  man ;  but  he  is  at 
the  mercy  of  any  casuistical  scruple  which  happens  for  the 
time  to  run  riot  among  the  fanatics  of  his  immediate 
circle.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  man  of  sense  to  explain 
the  consecration  formula  in  a  less  aggressive  way ;  a 
statesman  might  either  consent  to  abrogate  the  oath 
in  question,  or  wink  at  the  obvious  gloss  with  which 
it  may  be  read.  The  Pope  is  too  honest  a  bigot  to 
be  able  either  to  dispense  with  an  established  formula  or  to 
allow  that  it  can  mean  anything  but  what  he  wishes  it  to 
mean.  The  chance  of  a  reconciliation  with  Italy  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  sacrificed  to  a  casuistical  difficulty.  Fortunately, 
the  Pope  suffers  most  from  his  own  obstinacy.  It  is  probable 
that  any  partial  understanding  between  the  Italian  and  the 
Papal  Government  would  have  led  to  much  dissatisfaction  in 
the  Italian  Kingdom.  A  thorough  reconciliation  might  have 
had  its  uses  and  advantages ;  but  the  reconciliation  could  not 
have  been  complete  while  the  question  of  Rome  had  been 
left  outstanding,  not  to  mention  the  still  more  serious  pro¬ 
blems  of  Church  and  State  with  which  the  Italian  Parliament 
in  its  next  session  is  pledged  to  deal.  A  formal  or  implied 
surrender  of  all  claims  to  the  old  Papal  territory  might  have 
been  worth  purchasing  for  diplomatic  purposes  ;  but  it  would 
not  suit  Italy  to  enter  into  a  treaty  from  which  the  Pope 
would  reap  an  increase  of  political  power,  while  Victor 
Emmanuel  would  gain  nothing  but  a  slap  in  the  face.  The 
entire  Continent,  sooner  or  later,  will  in  its  heart  acknowledge 
that  the  King  of  Italy  has  gone  as  far  as  he  could  have  gone 
with  prudence.  There  is  not  a  Government  in  Europe  which 
would  have  consented  to  sign  a  species  of  Concordat  in  the 
preamble  of  which  the  rights  of  the  Government  over  its  own 
subjects  were  studiously,  though  silently,  denied. 

The  joy  of  the  extreme  Papal  party  at  the  break-down  of 
the  proposed  compromise  seems  likely  to  be  loud  and  long. 
The  Papal  party  are  even  less  wise  in  their  generation  than 
the  Pope.  His  Holiness  would  have  been  glad  to  be  friends 
with  Italy',  if  his  narrow  lights  would  have  let  him.  His 
followers  rejoice  to  be  able  once  again  to  indulge  their  foolish 
and  insane  hatred  of  a  Liberal  Government,  under  cover  of 
the  Pope’s  reluctant  decision  in  favour  of  their  views.  They 
have  all  the  venom  of  the  serpent,  while  the  Pope  only 
can  be  charged  with  the  fatuity  of  the  dove.  The  Ultra¬ 
montane  dislike  of  Italy  is  almost  too  violent  to  be  natural. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Ultramontanes  make  of  Italy  a  scapegoat 
to  bear  the  sins  of  France.  Catholicism  dare  not  break  with 
the  French  Empire,  but  it  takes  its  revenge  by  insulting 
a  country  which  at  present  is  a  less  formidable  Power. 
Tacitus,  as  a  safe  way  of  inveighing  against  the  vices 
of  Imperial  Rome,  praised,  and  praised  extravagantly, 
the  savage  virtues  of  an  uncivilized  Germany.  The 
Pope’s  Brigade  in  France  and  in  Rome  adopt  a  slightly 
different  method,  though  the  object  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
description.  The  King  of  Italy  is  the  whipping-boy  who 
suffers  at  their  hands  the  punishment  which  Napoleon  III. 
and  his  Ministers  with  impunity  deserve.  M.  Vacca  (the 
impious  Vacca,  as  he  is  called  habitually  by  the  Osservatore 
Romano ),  M.  Lanza,  and  M.  Sella  bear  into  the  wilderness 
the  sins  of  which  it  would  scarcely  be  decent  or  safe  to  accuse 
Prince  Napoleon,  M.de  Persigny,  or  M.  Duruy.  In  their  blind¬ 
ness  the  Roman  Ultramontanes  do  not  perceive  that  the  Church 
in  Northern  Italy  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  whom  they  so 
outrageously  detest.  The  Papacy  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation  may  possibly  succeed  in  preserving  Rome, 
under  conditions  a  little  unpalatable  to  itself.  French  policy' 
has  declared  itself  against  the  completion  of  Italian  unity  ;  and 
the  Italians  for  many  years  cannot  violently  lay  hands  upon 
the  forbidden  fruit,  except  at  the  risk  of  destroying  their  own 
monarchy  and  institutions.  But,  internally,  Italy  has  no  one 
to  fear  or  to  consult.  The  one  thing  which  might 
yet  perhaps  rescue  a  fragment  of  the  threatened  privi¬ 
leges  of  Catholicism  from  the  general  wreck  is  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  Pio 
Nono.  As  Pio  Nono  refuses  to  listen  to  all  reasonable  over¬ 
tures,  his  clergy  and  his  convents  are  virtually  left  to  their 
fate.  It  is  not  that  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Italy  are 
senseless  enthusiasts  like  the  politicians  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  They  will  never  sweep  away  all  the  national  religion, 
however  recklessly  or  ignorantly  the  Successor  of  the  Apostles 
may  behave.  But  they  are  resolute  and  educated  antagonists 
of  the  whole  Ultramontane  system,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  respect  the  status  of  a 
Church  whose  chief  identifies  himself  with  the  cause  of 
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all  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  It  will  soon  be  the  duty 
of  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  Florence  to  prune  the  power 
and  the  political  opportunities  of  the  clergy,  which  is  now 
deliberately  told,  upon  Pontifical  authority,  that  the  King  of 
Italy  is  not  merely  an  infidel,  but  an  acknowledged  usurper. 
They  will  accomplish  the  task  without  mercy,  if  without 
rancour.  The  rupture  of  the  late  negotiations  cannot  but 
render  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  be  even  moderate  in  their 
reforms.  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  legislators  of  a 
great  people  will  be  uninfluenced  by  unjust  pique  or  hatred ; 
but  the  irresponsible  democratic  party  in  Italy  will  be  able 
without  stint  to  excite  themselves  and  the  nation  with  the 
theme  of  the  hopeless  bigotry  and  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
the  Court  of  Home. 

Italy,  like  England,  is  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect  the  abortive  negotiation  of 
M.  Vegezzi  will  have  upon  the  result.  In  the  great  towns,  and 
in  the  thickly  populated  districts  of  the  Northern  division  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  clerical  party  can  do  but  little,  exert  themselves 
how  they  will ;  but  Southern  Italy,  for  electoral  purposes,  is 
as  unknown  and  as  uncertain  a  field  as  a  newly  enfranchised 
English  borough.  Government  influence  in  both  French  and 
Italian  elections  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  our  own 
country.  With  us,  both  Liberal  and  Tory  voters  have  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  sticking  to  their  party,  but  in  Italy  or 
France  every  one  who  hopes  for  place  or  preferment  can 
only  secure  it  by  voting  for  the  Government  candidate.  The 
democratic  popular  party  is  strong  enough  to  return  a  com¬ 
pact  minority  of  delegates,  but  it  has  lost  temporarily  the 
confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  some  of  the 
ablest  democratic  politicians  look  coldly  on  the  unwelcome 
task  of  sitting  in  a  Parliament  which  they  dislike,  and  which 
dislikes  them.  In  the  South,  and  especially  in  Sicily,  the 
intended  conversion  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  convents  will  be  an  agitating  electoral  topic ; 
but  the  new  Sicilian  deputies  cannot  oppose  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schemes  more  effectually  —  though  they  may  do 
so  more  noisily — than  they  did  in  the  Session  which  has 
just  concluded.  Without  plunging  too  deeply  into  the  perilous 
depths  of  prophecy,  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  the  coming 
Parliament  will,  upon  the  whole,  resemble  its  predecessor  very 
nearly.  One  growing  feature  in  Italian  politics  ought  not  to 
escape  notice.  No  statesman  of  great  eminence  has  sprung  up 
of  late,  but  public  opinion  is  every  day  more  and  more 
organizing  itself.  During  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  re¬ 
peatedly  displayed  itself  in  undisguised  and  important  mani¬ 
festations,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Italian  Chambers  will  be 
henceforward  considerably  moved  by  the  general  feeling  out 
of  doors  and  in  the  press.  An  increasing  dislike  of  French 
interference  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  In  another  year  or  two  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
for  any  Ministry  to  exist  which  labours  under  the  popular 
suspicion  of  playing  a  French  game.  The  recent  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  Tuiin  are  not  in  themselves  of  much  consequence. 
But  Italy  is  beginning  in  many  ways  to  show  an  inclination 
to  govern  itself,  and  not  merely  to  be  governed  by  clever 
Ministers  and  an  industrious  Parliament.  Englishmen,  who 
value  so  highly  the  influence  of  opinion  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  House  of  Commons,  will  see  in  this  a  symptom  of 
real  national  advance.  Nor  is  public  opinion  merely  or¬ 
ganizing  itself.  It  is  educating  itself  as  well.  The  intelligent 
lower  classes  in  the  towns  are  not  disposed  to  be  mere 
Mazzinians  or  Garibaldians.  The  Mazzinians,  with  all  their 
Committees,  have  not  much  more  influence  upon  their  fellow- 
townsmen  than  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  Sheffield  or 
of  Newcastle.  French  intervention  or  Government  blunders 
might  restore  great  power  to  the  hands  of  the  extreme  party ; 
but  at  present  the  mass  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are 
ready  within  proper  limits  to  trust  their  constitutional 
leaders,  and'  are  content  to  admire,  without  following, 
General  Garibaldi.  They  are  happy  enough  to  subscribe  to 
give  him  gold  medals,  but  they  have  no  wish  to  see  him 
direct  the  politics  of  the  country.  A  few  years  ago,  Italian 
contemporary  history  looked  like  a  novel  which  was  made  up 
of  the  adventures  of  a  few  heroes.  It  might  have  consisted  of 
four  or  five  chapters,  devoted  respectively  to  the  achievements 
and  plans  of  Napoleon  III.,  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and 
the  Pope.  The  novel  is  gradually  becoming  less  romantic. 
Italy  is  commencing  a  chapter  for  herself,  in  which  the 
heroes  have  a  very  moderate  place ;  while  the  Italian  people 
fill  up  the  rest.  The  political  influence  of  France  and  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  personal  influence  of  the  Mazzixis,  the  Cavoues, 
and  the  Garibaldis  are  dropping  like  water  off  the  back  of 
the  nation.  This  is  a  great  gain,  for  it  is  as  inexpedient  that 
the  history  of  Italy  should  be  identical  with  the  history  of 
Cavour  or  Garibaldi  as  it  would  be  that  English  history  I 


should  be  identical  with  the  biography  of  Lord  Palmerston 
or  Mr.  Disraeli.  Side  by  side  with  such  a  growth,  the 
sulkiness  of  the  German  Zollverein  and  the  promised  con¬ 
descensions  of  Spanish  diplomacy  are  of  little  moment  to  Italy. 
Educated  public  opinion  is  a  better  guide-  than  any  single 
hero,  and  a  better  source  of  strength  than  any  diplomatic 
recognition. 


THE  ELECTIONS. 

IT  is  probably  a  relief,  after  sentence  is  passed,  to 
know  the  day  of  execution.  Before  the  end  of  next  week, 
the  writs  will  have  reached  the  returning  officers,  and  in  a 
fortnight  from  this  time  boroughs  will  be  at  peace,  and 
candidates,  whether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded,  may  safely 
hold  and  express  any  opinions  which  they  may  prefer.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  single  election  occupies  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  share  of  general  attention,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
tenure  of  the  representation  of  Oxford  may  be  regarded  as 
especially  important.  The  chances  are  at  present  apparently 
nearly  equal,  as  either  candidate  is  supposed  to  have  received 
i,6oo  or  1,700  promises.  About  500  voters  remaining  un¬ 
pledged  have  the  power  of  determining  the  result ;  and  if  it  is 
supposed  that  hesitating  caution  implies  a  tendency  to  reflec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  likely  to  profit  by  the  meditations  of 
the  constituency  more  largely  than  Mr.  Hardy.  The 
Universities  ought  to  feel  a  responsibility  as  the  only 
electoral  bodies  which  professedly  represent  intellect  and 
learning.  It  is  true  that  they  never  descend  below  re¬ 
spectability  in  the  choice  of  their  members,  but  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  respectively 
driven  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
the  only  University  member  who  could  be  considered  eminent 
either  as  a  scholar  or  as  a  statesman.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  defects,  which  indeed  have  been  unwillingly  admitted 
on  various  occasions  by  some  of  his  present  advocates; 
but  his  opinions  as  well  as  his  faculties  are  more  ex¬ 
pansive,  more  generous,  and  larger  than  Mr.  Hardy’s. 
There  would  be  much  injustice  in  disfranchising  the 
less  intelligent  portion  of  any  constituency,  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that;  the  remoter  clergy  in  the  rural  districts  are  as 
fully  entitled  to  vote  as  statesmen,  or  as  Professors.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  most  highly  educated  members  of  the 
University,  including  the  residents  who  conduct  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  students,  support  by  a  large  majority  the  candidate 
who  frightens  recluse  and  timid  graduates.  In  old  College 
statutes,  powers  are  sometimes  vested  in  the  “  larger  and 
“sounder”  portion  of  the  governing  body;  and  although,  in 
practice,  it  is  found  difficult  to  test  comparative  soundness,  the 
principle  is  in  itself  worthy  of  respect.  It  has  been  thought 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  simultaneous  candidature  for  South 
Lancashire  might  injure  his  cause  at  Oxford,  but  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hardy  also  has  provided  a  second 
string  to  his  bow  in  the  quiet  little  borough  of  Leominster. 

London,  which  in  the  absence  of  political  excitement 
becomes  interesting  by  force  of  proximity,  is  languidly 
attempting  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  contests.  The 
Conservatives  of  the  City  were  willing  to  allow  the  sitting 
members  to  be  re-elected,  but  they  naturally  objected  to  the 
dictates  of  a  club  which  calls  itself  the  Liberal  Registration 
Association.  If  there  were  any  popular  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  representation  of  minorities,  nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  the  concession  of  one  or  two  seats  to  the  Conservative 
party.  It  is  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  bankers 
and  merchants  of  London  belong  to  Lord  Derby’s  party, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  constituency  is  divided  in  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions.  In  all  departments  of  human  activity 
the  strong  are  too  much  disposed  to  profit  by  their 
strength,  and,  unless  some  artificial  impediment  is  inter¬ 
posed,  the  electors  of  the  City  will,  as  long  as  they  form  a 
majority,  return  four  Liberal  members.  In  the  only  other 
metropolitan  borough  where  a  Conservative  candidate  lias  a 
chance  of  success,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  is  prosecuting  his  can¬ 
vass  with  sanguine  expectations.  Mr.  Mill  has  committed 
the  crime  which  in  ordinary  boroughs  is  known  by  the 
description  of  dividing  the  Liberal  party.  Ilis  supporters 
originally  proposed,  not  that  Sir  John  Shelley  should  be 
superseded,  but  that  a  Guardsman  of  rank  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  for  Westminster  without  any  pretence  of  personal 
fitness.  The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Mill  and  his  supporters  were 
worthy  of  all  admiration,  and,  although  money  has  been  spent, 
the  philosophic  candidate  has  abstained  from  interference,  and 
even  from  the  use  of  legitimate  means  of  success.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  electors  of  Westminster  appreciate  but 
imperfectly  the  legitimate  scruples  of  their  most  eminent  can¬ 
didate.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  man  of  learning  and 
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genius  should  supersede  the  commonplace  members  rvho  have 
hitherto  vindicated  Liberal  opinions  in  Westminster  ;  but  a 
triumph  which  was  not  only  gratuitous,  but  inexpensive  to 
all  parties,  would  have  been  comparatively  agreeable.  It  now 
appears  that  the  purist  supporters  of  Mr.  Mill  wish  to  coalesce 
with  Captain  Grosvenor’s  Committee,  and  incidentally  to 
profit  by  his  liberal  expenditure.  Those  who  touch  pitch  only 
by  employing  their  neighbours  to  perform  the  disagreeable 
task,  may  perhaps  boast  that  they  are  not  defiled.  In  Fins¬ 
bury,  and  in  the  distant  Tower  Hamlets,  the  local  managers 
are  indulging  in  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  contest.  No  poli¬ 
tical  enthusiast  can  persuade  himself  to  care  whether  the 
sitting  members  are  to  be  replaced  by  candidates  of  the  same 
political  colour.  The  reasons,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
for  returning  Mr.  Butler  on  former  occasions  are  equally 
potent  in  1 865  ;  and  his  opponent  is  only  known  as  an  attorney 
who  defended  Muller  at  his  trial,  after  having  been  ludi¬ 
crously  frightened  by  an  imaginary  and  very  remote  imitation 
of  his  client’s  exploit. 

The  addresses  of  candidates  display  all  possible  gradations 
of  wisdom,  of  ingenuity,  and  of  grammar.  One  of  the  oddest 
documents  of  the  kind  has  been  published  by  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton,  who  might  have  been  thought  capable  of  writing 
intelligible  English.  The  Malt-tax,  notwithstanding  many 
objections  to  the  continuance  of  the  impost,  has  not  generally 
been  thought  to  “  fetter  the  discretion  of  skill  ”  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  wholly  intelligible  how  the  “  re- 
“  moval  of  abuses  and  the  amelioration  of  laws  ”  can  be  “as 
“  much  within  the  range  of  a  truly  Conservative  policy  as  a 
“  prudent  man  places,  among  the  objects  demanding  his  care 
“  and  forethought,”  the  repairs  of  a  house  which  he  has  no 
desire  to  pull  down.  The  farmers  of  Hertfordshire  are  so 
thoroughly  bent  on  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  that '  they 
overruled,  a  year  ago,  the  compromise  by  which  Mr.  H. 
Cowper  was  to  be  returned.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  should  share  the  popular  belief;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  member  of  the 
Cowper  family  has  no  desire  to  distm-b  the  supremacy  of  the 
governing  classes,  including  the  First  Minister  and  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Commissioner  of  Works. 

Mr.  Bep.esford  Hope  appeals  to  the  Liberal-Conservative 
electors  of  Stoke  in  a  well  written  and  sincere  profession  of 
absolute  independence.  When  a  party  vote  is  given,  every 
member  is  necessarily  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  rival  clas¬ 
sifications  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  bigoted 
Tory  and  the  moderate  defender  of  existing  institutions.  Mr. 
Hope  has  a  strong  claim  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  his  votes  would  be  more  enlightened  than  those  of  many 
professed  Liberals.  Almost  every  great  town  in  the  kingdom 
will  be  enlivened  by  a  contest.  After  much  hesitation,  the 
Manchester  wirepullers  have  resolved  on  the  choice  of  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Bright.  The  party  which,  a  few  years  ago,  excluded 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  from  the  representation  appears  to  have 
subsided  into  insignificance  or  helplessness.  The  electors  of 
Glasgow  appear,  with  sounder  judgment,  to  prefer  a  can¬ 
didate  who  openly  repudiates  the  claim  of  the  unconvicted 
community  to  the  suffrage.  Liverpool  may  possibly  return 
two  Opposition  members,  and  at  Bristol  the  decision  of  the 
constituency  is  still  uncertain.  At  Nottingham,  Mr.  Paget 
and  Mr.  Morley,  though  they  advocate  a  wide  extension  of 
the  franchise,  have  been  hooted  and  assaulted  by  the  perverse 
working-man.  A  certain  Sir  Kobert  Clifton  has  acquired  a 
local  popularity  which  enables  him  to  dispose  of  the  native 
mob.  The  faith  in  universal  suffrage  which  survives  a  shower 
of  brickbats  must  be  unusually  tenacious.  In  the  counties, 
a  certain  number  of  old-fashioned  contests  will  continue 
old-established  political  traditions.  Mr.  Locke  King  and  Mr. 
Buxton  are  opposed  in  East  Surrey,  and  the  nominees  of  the 
two  great  parties  are  once  more  about  to  try  their  strength  in 
West  Kent.  The  boroughs,  however,  will  produce  more 
exciting  contests,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  general 
result.  The  fate  of  parties  in  the  future  Parliament  rests 
with  the  Irish  constituencies. 


PRUSSIA. 

npHE  impudence  which  consists  in  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
-L  case,  and  treating  it  as  the  best  case  in  the  world,  is  never 
likely  to  fail  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia.  Under 
his  advice,  the  King  has  done  everything  short  of  suspending 
the  Constitution.  He  has  invaded  it  at  every  point,  he 
has  got  everything  that  despotism  could  give  him  except 
freedom  from  all  public  criticism,  and  he  has  allowed  his 
Ministers  to  browbeat  and  bully  the  representatives  of  the 
people  as  if  they  were  the  scum  of  the  earth.  But  this  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  M.  von  Bismark.  To  snub  and  defeat  the 


Deputies  is  only  half  the  fun.  It  is  the  last  touch  to  vilify 
and  slander  them.  There  is  some  amusement  in  showing  that 
the  Deputies,  and  not  the  Court,  have  been  unfaithful,  un¬ 
patriotic,  unconstitutional.  The  wolf  complains  of  the  lamb, 
the  butcher  of  the  ox,  the  Brighton  sweeps  of  Mr.  Wagner. 
These  wretched  Deputies  will  not  do  as  they  are  bid,  when  it 
is  clearly  for  the  interests  of  Prussia  that  they  should  be 
obedient.  They  have  crippled  trade,  stopped  progress,  insulted 
the  army,  defeated  the  project  of  a  navy,  and  kept  the  King 
out  of  all  that  is  his  own.  Any  one  who  read  M.  von  Bismaiik’s 
parting  address  would  think  that  the  Prussian  Lower  House 
contained  a  set  of  the  most  cantankerous,  vulgar,  disloyal, 
arrogant  ruffians  on  earth.  They  even  refuse  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  glories  of  Diippel;  and  what  Prussian 
who  knows  that  Diippel  was  in  its  way  quite  as  glorious 
and  heroic  as  Leipsic  or  Waterloo  can  stand  that?  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  accusation  is,  in  a  sense,  true.  The 
Lower  House,  in  a  pettifogging  way,  insists  on  looking  at 
legal  rights  and  at  real  facts.  If  the  Constitution  is  violated, 
the  House  declines  to  shut  its  eyes  and  say  that  it  is  not 
violated,  simply  because  a  handful  ofDanes  with  old-fashioned 
artillery  had  to  yield  to  a  great  military  monarchy  and 
rifled  cannon.  The  Deputies  Avere  for  the  moment  silenced  by 
the  events  of  the  Avar.  They  did  not  speak  against  the  Avar 
while  the  army  Avas  fighting ;  but  they  from  the  beginning 
maintained  that  the  Avar  Avas  begun,  as  it  Avas  conducted,  in 
an  unconstitutional  way.  Parliament  Avas  not  consulted  either 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Avar,  or  as  to  the  way  in  Avhich  it 
should  be  conducted,  or  as  to  the  objects  to  be  arrived  at,  or 
as  to  the  funds  Avhich  should  be  proA’ided  for  its  maintenance. 
The  Ministry,  in  a  highhanded  Avay,  took  all  the  responsibility 
on  itself,  decided  the  terms  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  money 
to  be  spent,  and  the  sources  from  Avhich  this  money  should 
come.  The  Lower  House  noAV  says  that  the  Ministry,  having 
taken  this  responsibility,  may  keep  it.  Nothing  shall  be  done 
to  relieve  them  from  the  burden.  The  issue  is,  not  Avhether  a 
particular  sum  of  money  Avas  Avell  spent,  but  Avhether  those 
Avho  spent  it  had  any  business  to  spend  it ;  and  to  this  clear 
issue  the  Deputies  stick,  in  a  practical  obstinate  kind  of 
Avay  on  which  the  fiery  onslaughts  and  invectives  of  M.  VON 
Bismark  make  no  impression.  The  legal  rights  of  Parliament 
under  the  Constitution  have  been  urvaded,  and  on  every  point, 
small  as  Avell  as  great,  the  Commons  insist  on  vindicating  these 
legal  rights.  They  will  not  even  alloiv  that  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  ought  to  have  been  reduced,  as  it  has  been 
reduced,  Avithout  their  sanction,  and  they  think  more  of  de¬ 
fending  the  principle  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  consulted  before  any  financial  change  is  made  than 
of  saving  a  half  per  cent.  “  Legal  right  ”  is  the  cry  of  the  Op¬ 
position,  and  “  Want  of  patriotism  ”  is  the  cry  of  the  Ministry. 
These  cries  are  netv  in  Prussia,  but  they  are  very  old  in 
England. 

The  German  Liberals  are  taunted  Avith  the  sIoav  progress 
they  make,  with  the  long-suffering  they  shoAV,  with  their 
laAvyerlike  arguments,  and  their  sloivness  to  rush  to  barricades 
and  muskets  and  gunpowder.  It  is  true  that  they  move 
sloAvly,  but  then  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that  they  move 
surely,  and  move  as  quickly  as  it  is  Avise  for  them  to  do.  They 
have  a  task  before  them  which  they  must  discharge  if  they 
wish  to  ha\re  any  Avide  and  permanent  success.  They 
must  educate  the  nation  in  the  ways  of  constitutional 
government;  they  must  drive  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen  the  conviction  that  nothing- 
more  is  asked  for  from  the  Crown  than  is  legally  and 
indisputably  due.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Constitu¬ 
tionalism  in  Prussia  is  something  new,  and  every  one  Avho  is 
concerned  in  making  the  Constitution  a  reality  has  much  to 
learn  himself,  and  many  prejudices  to  dispel,  and  many  con¬ 
fused  ideas  to  clear  up  in  others.  There  are  many  special 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  Prussia  before  free  goArernment 
can  be  thoroughly  established  there.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  passionate  loyalty,  a  reverence  for  the  King  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  those  Avho  have  created  Prussia,  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  to  the  Royal  House,  Avhich  makes  the  constitutional 
fiction  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong  a  reality  to  the 
Prussians.  Even  the  Lower  House,  on  rising,  gave  a  hearty 
clieer  for  the  very  Sovereign  Avho,  through  his  Ministers,  had 
been  abusing  them  as  a  pack  of  grievanee-mongering,  sneaking 
busybodies.  And  this  feeling  for  the  Royal  House  is  ver}’- 
much  strengthened  by  the  hopes  that  are  entertained  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  Fie  is  said  to  be  a  Avell-meaning,  honourable 
young  man,  and  he  has  got  a  very  clever  liberal  English 
Avife ;  and  as  a  feAV  years,  if  life  is  spared  him,  must 
see  him  on  the  throne,  all  projects  of  barricades  and 
gunpoAvder  seem  Avorse  than  an  absurdity.  If  the  Deputies 
carefully,  explicitly,  and  boldly  reserve  their  legal  rights,  they 
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will  have  done  all  that  can  be  required  of  them  now,  and  ) 
they  can  quite  afford  to  wait  until  M.  von  Bismark  or  his  j 
successor  has  a  new  master.  In  the  next  place,  Prussian 
Liberals  do  not  stand  alone.  Thev  derive  a  great  part  of 
their  strength,  and  a  great  part  of  the  consequence  they 
enjoy,  from  their  connection  with  persons  of  a  similar  way  of 
thinking  in  neighbouring  German  States.  They  are  watched  | 
by  hundreds  of  persons  in  those  States  who  wish  that  Liberal 
ideas  should  triumph,  but  who  could  never  feel  easy  in  sup-  j 
porting  any  political  line  unless  they  could  bring  themselves  { 
to  believe  honestly  that  the  law  was  on  their  side,  and  that 
they  were  on  the  side  of  order  and  good  government.  It  is  | 
because  there  is  a  national  opinion  thus  formed  that  the  ( 
Prussian  electors  take  heart,  and  feel  themselves  bound  to  do  j 
their  dirty,  not  only  to  Prussia,  but  to  Germany.  Then,  j 
again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  considerable  sections  of 
Prussian  society  do  not  go  with  the  Lower  House  at  all.  ! 
M.  von  Bismark  has  himself  been  obliged  to  moderate  in 
some  degree  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Upper  House  for  despotism, 
and  the  nobles  can  with  confidence  appeal  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  peasantry  as  thinking  as  their  betters  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  think.  The  Constitutional  party,  by  avoiding 
violence  and  by  appealing  to  the  good  sense  and  justice  of 
their  opponents  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  may  hope 
that  the  opposition  under  this  head  will  be  continually  less. 
And,  lastly,  no  one  in  Prussia  wants  a  revolution.  Times  are 
good,  the  towns  are  prospering,  there  is  plenty  of  business  of  all 
sorts  going  on.  People  under  such  circumstances  will  not 
fight,  but  they  will  attempt  all  such  defence  of  their  legal 
rights  as  can  be  made  in  a  safe  and  unambitious  way.  By 
degrees  they  become  possessed  with  the  notion  that  the  general 
defence  of  all  legal  rights  is  the  first  duty  of  such  a  party  as 
that  to  which  they  belong.  And  thus  the  habits  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  spread,  almost  without  any  of  the  crucial  problems  of 
free  government  being  raised.  Nor  are  individuals  wanting 
to  set  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  freedom.  A 
Prussian  Hampden  has  been  found  in  a  famous  Liberal  deputy, 
Doctor  Jacoby,  and  he  has  been  condemned  to  expiate  by  six 
months’  imprisonment  the  daring  offence  of  advising  his 
fellow-countrymen  not  to  pay  taxes  illegally  levied. 

Atany  rate,  in  South  Germany  the  Prussian  Constitutionalists 
are  reaping  their  reward  already.  Golden  opinions  of  them 
are  formed  in  Austria,  and  as  part  of  their  great  work  is  to 
liberalize  Austria  and  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  they  are  thus 
making  for  themselves  friends  whose  friendship  is  very 
valuable.  In  the  matter  of  the  Duchies,  the  Lower  House  of 
Prussia  comes  much  nearer  to  the  opinion  of  Vienna  than  to 
that  of  M.  von  Bismark.  They  are  all  for  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg.  He  must,  of  course,  give  them  Kiel,  and  he 
must  let  his  little  force  be  under  Prussian  orders.  But  he  and 
his  tiny  Parliament  ought,  they  think,  to  be  left  to  settle  how 
this  contingent  is  to  be  raised,  and  how  it  is  to  be  paid, 
hi.  von  Bismark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  grasping. 
He  will  not  own  that  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  has  any  title 
at  all ;  and  his  lawyers  have  just  been  guided  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  King  of  Denmark,  after  all,  had  a  clear  legal 
title,  and  that  accordingly  the  allies  hold  the  Duchies  by 
pure  right  of  conquest.  The  best  thing  for  all  parties,  he  says, 
is  that  the  Duchies  should  be  annexed  to  Prussia,  for  then 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  would  not  be  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  that  debt  of  ten  millions  sterling  which  they  are 
held  to  have  incurred  by  invoking  the  assistance  of  their 
big  neighbours.  But  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  must  be  allowed  to  have  his 
Duchies,  then  M.  von  Bismark  thinks  the  least  Prussia  can 
claim,  in  addition  to  Kiel,  is  that  she  should  manage  the 
conscription  in  the  Duchies,  and  carry  off  as  many  men 
as  she  wants  and  can  find  to  swell  the  ranks  of  her  army. 
The  Lower  House,  however,  with  its  inconvenient  habit  of 
looking  to  legal  rights,  takes  a  very  different  view.  It  has 
voted  that  the  question  of  the  Duchies  ought  to  be  speedily 
settled,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Duke  of  Augusten¬ 
burg  should  be  allowed  at  once  to  enjoy  his  own.  Nor, 
again,  ought  any  pressure  to  be  put  upon  the  Duchies 
which  will  make  them,  not,  as  they  profess  to  be,  an  in¬ 
dependent  State,  but  a  mere  dependency  of  Prussia ;  and, 
above  all,  the  possession  of  Kiel  should  not  be  turned  into 
a  subtle  means  of  subjecting  honest  Prussians,  zealous  for 
constitutional  blessings,  to  naval  as  well  as  military  coercion. 
On  all  these  heads  the  leaders  of  Liberal  opinion  in  Prussia 
find  great  support,  sympathy,  and  admiration  in  Austria, 
and  they  are  doing  more,  by  inspiring  a  belief  in  their 
honesty,  to  spread  Liberal  vieivs  in  Southern  Germany  than 
could  be  effected  in  any  other  way.  The  Liberal  party 
in  Prussia  therefore  is  casting  its  bread  on  the  waters,  both 
in  Northern  and  Southern  Germany,  and  may  hope  to  find 


it  again.  They  are  prepared  to  wait  many  days  before  they 
do  find  it,  but  their  finding  it  may  be  all  the  more  certain  in 
the  long  run. 


INDIA. 

IR  CHARLES  WOOD’S  apology  for  postponing  his  Indian 
statement  is  perhaps  unanswerable.  It  is  certainly  better  to 
have  trustworthy  accounts  explained  to  an  empty  House  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  than  to  have  delusive  figures  paraded  at  a 
more  convenient  time.  But  the  question  still  remains,  why  the 
official  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  Empire  should  not 
have  been  exhibited  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state  before  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  reduced  to  its  present  nebulous 
condition.  Until  some  better  arrangement  can  be  introduced, 
it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  anything  more  satisfactory  than 
the  desultory  conversation  which  now  passes  for  a  debate 
on  India.  It  has  seldom  happened  that  more  important 
topics  in  connection  with  our  Eastern  Empire  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  consideration.  The  singular  course  of 
financial  affairs,  the  apprehended  return  to  a  cycle  of  de¬ 
ficits  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  India 
has  ever  enjoyed,  the  strange  caprices  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan’s  last  Budget,  the  measure  of  the  military  force 
required  for  the  security  of  the  country,  and  the  paramount 
question  of  public  works — all  were  touched  upon  in  a  fashion 
which,  however  instructive,  is  not  likely  to  exert  any  useful 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  In  the  main,  the 
course  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  not  open  to  much 
objection ;  though,  as  regards  the  manner  of  his  action,  the 
House  evidently  sympathized  with  the  alarm  expressed  by 
Mr.  Vansittart  lest  every  important  officer  should  resign,  as 
he  understood  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Sir  Baiitle  Frere 
had  already  desired  to  do,  rather  than  discharge  their  duties 
in  such  fetters  as  it  pleases  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
to  rivet  upon  them. 

Sir  Charles  Wood’s  task,  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
relieved  by  the  congenial  duty  under  which  he  found  himself 
of  condemning  the  action  of  the  Indian  Government.  That  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  was  mistaken  alike  in  abandoning  the 
Income-tax  without  any  suitable  equivalent,  and  in  proposing 
such  a  substitute  as  export  duties  on  the  growing  industries  of 
the  country,  scarcely  any  one  in  England  will  doubt ;  but 
there  was  not  much  occasion  for  the  Ministerial  expression  of 
regret  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  thought  himself  bound  to 
give  way  (not  without  protest)  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  Council.  The  assertion  that,  until  last  March,  no 
one  in  India  ever  dreamed  of  allowing  the  Income- 
tax  to  expire  was  wholly  without  foundation.  From 
the  day  of  its  imposition  until  its  final  abandonment,  our 
financial  Ministers  in  India  have  (whether  wisely  or 
not  is  another  matter)  incessantly  soothed  the  native  mind 
with  assurances  that  the  tax  was  not  to  be  renewed  after 
1865.  It  is  always  mischievous  to  hamper  a  future  Govern¬ 
ment  by  prospective  announcements  which  it  may  become 
equally  impolitic  to  fulfil  and  dangerous  to  disappoint,  and  it 
was  especially  injurious  to  encourage  the  otherwise  untaxed 
class  on  whom  the  Income-tax  fell  to  hope  for  a  return  of 
their  old  immunity  from  public  burdens.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  against  the  details  of  the  Indian  Income-tax.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  pedantry  had  imported  into  it  the  complicated  and 
inquisitorial  machinery  which,  scarcely  endured  in  England, 
was  found  to  be  wholly  inoperative  upon  Hindoo  consciences. 
The  consequence  was  that,  in  practice,  all  attempts  at  enforcing 
self-assessment  were  abandoned.  A  rough  and  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  guess  at  each  man’s  income  was  made  in  the  first  year, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  wealth  acquired  by  the 
commercial  classes  since  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  the 
Government  never  ventured  on  enforcing  a  fresh  assessment. 
At  the  same  time,  in  principle,  nothing  could  be  sounder  than 
the  Income-tax  policy.  It  struck  those  who  escaped  almost 
every  other  impost — a  fact  which  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
the  absence  from  the  revenue  returns  of  any  trace  of  im¬ 
provement  which  can  be  fairly  credited  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  last  feiv  years.  The  real  merits,  without 
the  practical  defects,  of  the  impost  might  no  doubt  have  been 
secured  by  a  rougher  kind  of  Income-tax,  more  of  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Harrington’s  License-tax  which  was  summarily  set 
aside  when  the  first  English  financier  appeared  upon  the 
scene  ;  and  a  recurrence  to  some  measure  of  this  character,  in 
substitution  for  the  Income-tax,  would  perhaps  have  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Indian  treasury  the 
objections  to  continuing  a  tax  so  often  doomed  by  anticipation. 
However,  the  tax  is  gone,  and  the  export  duties  which,  in 
despair  of  finding  a  better  source  of  revenue,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  had  substituted,  are  gone  too,  by  an  exercise  of 
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authority  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  which  for  once 
is  backed  by  almost  universal  approval.  There  are  two 
possible  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty  thus  occasioned,  both 
unhappily  open  to  grave  objection.  Sir  John  Lawrence  and 
his  Council  suggested  a  loan,  which  seemed  peculiarly  ill- 
timed.  Sir  Charles  Wood  proposes  economy,  with  a  special 
reference  to  public  works.  That  there  may  be  room  for 
genuine  economy  in  many  departments  of  the  Indian  service 
is  only  too  probable,  but  the  shortsighted  policy  of  starving 
remunerative  works  is  a  mode  of  lessening  expenditure  the 
very  reverse  of  economical. 

After  all  the  boasting  ©f  the  improved  form  and  accuracy  of 
the  accounts  of  India,  which  is  to  some  extent  justified  by  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Laing,  and  above  all,  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  they  still  contain  much  that  is  obscure,  and  more 
that  is  deceptive.  This  very  item  of  Public  Works  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples.  It  sounds  very  imposing  to  hear  that 
the  Indian  Government  annually  invests,  from  the  general 
and  local  funds,  more  than  6,000,0006  in  public  works. 
Mr.  Laing  did  not  hesitate  to  point  to  this  system  as 
constituting  a  sinking  fund  on  the  grandest  scale  and  the 
soundest  principle;  and  any  one,  on  looking  at  an  Indian 
balance-sheet,  would  inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
over  and  above  its  regular  expenditure,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  able  to  lay  by  these  enormous  sums  to  be  invested 
as  capital  in  Avorks  of  a  highly  remunerative  character.  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  while  admitting  that  it  might  be  prudent 
even  to  borrow  for  undertakings  of  a  profitable  kind, 
encouraged  the  common  delusion  by  stating  that  in  the 
last  six  years  India  had  devoted  as  much  as  34,ooo,oooZ. 
to  public  Avorks.  But  the  real  truth  is  that,  in  the 
sense  in  which  avg  understand  the  Avords  in  England,  not 
one-tenth  of  this  outlay  has  ever  been  employed  in  public 
Avorks  at  all.  The  greater  part  of  this  apparently  ad¬ 
vantageous  investment  is  a  mere  juggle  of  figures.  If  a 
barrack  is  built  in  this  country,  the  cost  is  set  doivn  in  the 
military  estimates.  In  the  Indian  accounts,  it  is  carried  to 
“  Public  Works.”  Out  of  our  local  taxes  Ave  spend  in  England 
A-ery  many  millions  a-year  in  keeping  roads  and  bridges, 
gaols  and  court-houses,  in  decent  repair.  In  India  all  this  is 
done  by  the  Government,  and  entered  in  the  balance-sheet 
as  an  expenditure  on  account  of  public  works.  If  the 
magnificent  item  Avhich  annually  appears  in  Sir  Charles  Wood’s 
Budget  Avere  closely  analysed,  perhaps  about  one-tentli  of  it 
Avould  really  prove  to  be  a  genuine  reproductive  investment 
of  capital,  as  distinguished  from  mere  military  expenditure  or 
current  outgoings  for  repairs,  and  the  like.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Indian  Department  and 
the  Governor-General  gives  a  rough  approach  to  such  an 
analysis.  Out  of  a  proposed  outlay  of  4, 700,000k,  1,250,000k 
is  attributed  to  barracks  and  military  Avorks,  650,000k  to 
gaols  and  other  buildings,  800,000k  to  establishment  ex- 
penses,  and  2,000,000k  to  roads,  canals,  and  Avorks  of  the  like 
character.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  latter  sum  will  be 
absorbed  in  ordinary  repairs ;  but  the  accounts  and  estimates 
furnish  no  means  of  discriminating  real  investments  of  capital 
from  expenses  of  maintenance  which,  under  the  most  lax  railway 
management,  Avould  be  charged  against  revenue.  A  very 
important  piece  of  information  is  found,  however,  in  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan’s  Budget  statement.  He  tells  us  that,  at 
the  outside,  all  that  Avill  be  available  for  the  construction  of 
Avorks  of  irrigation  will  be  only  250,000 k  ;  and  as  these  notv 
constitute  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  reproductive  in¬ 
vestments  of  India,  it  can  scarcely  be  Avrong  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Laing’s  boasted  sinking  fund  and  Sir  Charles  Wood’s 
“  enormous  outlay  ”  are  really  represented  by  an  investment 
of  little  more  than  300,000k  a  year  in  remunerative  under¬ 
takings.  What  makes  the  petty  character  of  the  expenditure 
the  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  establishment  for  the 
superintendence  of  these  matters  costs  800,000k,  or  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  capital  employed.  These 
are  facts  Avhich  ought  to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  Indian 
accounts,  and  it  Avould  then  be  impossible  for  Sir  Charles 
Wood  to  point  to  a  vast  expenditure  on  works  supposed  to  be 
of  a  useful  character  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  the  assistance 
Avhich  may  be  required  to  conduct  them  on  a  profitable  scale. 

FeAv  will  hesitate  to  join  in  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  petty  loan  designed  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  an 
ill-planned  Budget ;  but  if  the  truth  had  been  less  disguised, 
there  Avould  have  been  still  fevver  to  sympathise  Avith  the  hesi¬ 
tation  which  has  so  long  prevented  a  loan  on  a  suitable  scale 
specially  appropriated  to  Avorks  of  irrigation  and  other  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  same  profitable  kind.  Hitherto  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  enterprises  have  been  starved  at  the  very  time  that  the 
public  Avere  taught  to  believe  that  many  millions  Avere  annually 
spent  upon  them.  If  a  bold  but  prudent  policy  Avere  once 


frankly  adopted,  Sir  Charles  Wood  Avould  have  little  occasion 
to  lament  the  recurrence  of  Indian  deficits  at  a  time  Avhen 
Indian  Avealth  has  been  increasing  beyond  all  former  example. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OPINION. 

BOOK  that  deserves  to  be  called  in  every  sense  remarkable 
appeared  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  even  those  who  find 
objections  that  may  be  brought  against  it  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  its  learning,  its  originality,  and  the  number  of  valuable 
trains  of  thought  which  it  suggests.  This  book  is  Mr.  Lecky’s 
Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe ,  and  it  is  remarkable 
not  only  because  it  is  written  with  moderation,  with  a  wide  com¬ 
mand  of  very  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  with  a  wholesome 
love  for  truth  and  straightforward  thinking,  and  in  charming 
English,  but  also  because  it  is  the  first  work  of  a  young  writer. 
We  are  filled  with  admiration  at  the  many  great  qualities  which 
this  Avork  indicates,  considering  that  its  author  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  those  opportunities  of  testingnnd  arranging  thoughts 
which  long  years  alone  can  give ;  and  we  may  hope  that  Mr. 
Lecky  will  live  to  write  a  work  that  will  teach  this  generation  as 
much  as  this  book  enables  it  to  learn.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
faults  in  the  work  which  impair  its  effoct.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  as  we  read  on  to  make  out  what  the  writer 
is  driving  at.  We  go  through  page  after  page  of  matter 
that  is  always  interesting  and  sometimes  neAV,  but  we 
ask  ourselves  again  and  again  what  is  the  object  of  the 
work,  Avhat  is  the  proposition  to  establish  which  the  author 
has  set  himself,  what  is  the  result  to  which  he  is  conducting  us. 
We  learn  that  rationalism  has  risen  and  has  acquired  influence  in 
Europe,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  changed,  that  there  has  been 
development  and  change  of  type,  and  so  forth ;  but  we  long  for 
those  clear  statements  of  definite  propositions,  framed  in  language 
accurate  enough  to  bear  discussion,  to  which  Mr.  Mill  has  accus¬ 
tomed  us.  After  an  attentive  and  repeated  study  of  the  work,  we 
may,  however,  say  that  we  gather  Mr.  Lecky’s  main  statement  to 
be  this.  The  belief  in  the  nature  of  God  and  the  mode  of  the 
government  of  the  universe  affects  every  other  belief  in  the  most 
profound  and  vital  way.  Four  centuries  ago  Europe  had  a 
belief  on  these  great  points  which  it  no  longer  has.  It  believes 
something  different  about  God  and  the  government  of  the 
universe,  and  this  change  of  belief  has  changed  its  whole 
social,  political,  and  religious  life.  Mr.  Lecky  proposes  to  tell 
us  how  the  change  was  effected.  It  Avas  effected  first  by  the 
force  of  discussion ;  then  by  the  action  ef  such  causes  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  political  activity,  the  groAvth  of  industry,  the  revival 
of  classical  knowledge,  the  advance  of  physical  science ;  and,  still 
more,  it  was  effected  by  that  interaction  of  all  causes  of  change 
which  leads  men  to  have  a  different  intellectual  bias.  Mr.  Lecky 
dilates  on  this  head  at  great  length,  and  recurs  to  it  very 
frequently.  What  seems  to  have  struck  him  most  in  the  history 
of  opinion  is,  that  mankind  do  not  seem  to  abandon  a  false  opinion 
because  it  is  false,  but  because  it  no  longer  harmonizes  with  their 
general  conceptions  of  what  is  true  or  probable  on  some  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  thought.  Nor  do  they  then  always 
acknowledge  that  the  false  opinion  is  false;  but  they  cease  to 
realize  it,  to  act  upon  it,  to  alloAV  it  to  have  any  real  influence  on 
their  lives.  The  history  of  opinion  is,  therefore,  the  history  of 
certain  beliefs  being  discarded  or  ceasing  to  have  'vitality.  The 
belief  in  the  rotation  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  has,  for  example, 
been  discarded.  The  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  men  to 
persecute  heretics  has  also  been  discarded ;  but  the  belief  on  which 
this  belief  really  rests,  that  error  in  Christian  doctrine  is  fatal  to 
salvation,  has  not  been  discarded — it  has  merely  ceased  to  have 
any  vitality.  Those  who  shrink  from  saying  openly  that 
they  have  discarded  it  shrink  still  more  from  acting  on 
it,  and  giving  it  those  results  which  men  gave  it  unhe¬ 
sitatingly  when  they  really  believed  in  it.  As  an  historian  of 
opinion,  Mr.  Lecky,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  quite  right  in  dwelling 
as  forcibly  as  he  does  on  the  decay  of  beliefs  which  have 
not  been  discarded.  lie  is  the  historian  of  a  change  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  taken  this  form.  People  do  disbelieve  in  the 
duty  of  persecution  who  do  not  say  to  themselves  distinctly  that 
they  disbelieve  that  to  think  in  a  particular  way  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  It  is  true  that  they  arrive  at  this  semi-distinct  frame 
of  mind  in  a  great  measure  because  other  persons  have  thought 
distinctly,  and  have  offered  to  prove,  and  have  proved,  that  the 
evidence  that  God  attaches  so  great  an  importance  to  doctrinal 
exactness  as  to  damn  the  inexact  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  our 
killing  people  who  to  the  best  of  our  belief  are  inexact.  But 
although  the  semi-distinct  people  could  never  have  got  so  far 
as  they  have  got  without  the  distinct  people  to  help  them, 
the  distinct  people  do  not  alone,  by  the  mere  force  of  their 
arguments  on  a  particular  point,  create  the  semi-distinct  opinion 
of  their  neighbours.  To  the  creation  of  this  opinion  many  causes 
have  co-operated.  For  example,  it  appears  probable  to  the  semi- 
distinct  that  doctrinal  exactitude  is  not  necessary,  because  they 
know  that  the  persons  Avho  once  held  the  belief  that  doctrinal 
exactitude  was  necessary  also  held  other  beliefs  about  God,  such 
as  a  belief  in  His  constant  miraculous  interference,  which  distinct 
people  like  physical  philosophers  have  disproved,  and  which  they, 
in  their  semi-distinct  way,  have  ceased  to  hold.  That  is,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  one  semi-distinct  opinion  renders  more  easy  the  adoption  of 
another  semi-distinct  opinion  akin  to  the  former ;  and  this  is,  we 
conceive,  what  is  really  meant  by  the  “  spirit  of  the  age.”  Mr. 
Lecky,  having  set  himself  to  describe  the  change  of  opinions,  is 
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quite  right,  therefore,  to  attach  importauce  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
only  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  his  readers  if  he  had  told 
them  a  little  more  clearly  what  it  was  to  which  he  attached  im¬ 
portance,  and  why  he  did  so. 

The  old  belief  as  to  God  and  the  government  of  the  universe, 
together  with  the  beliefs  depending  on  or  in  some  way  connected 
with  that  belief,  came  to  this.  Men  in  Europe  used  to  believe 
that  miracles  of  all  hinds,  heavenly  and  diabolic,  were  constantly 
going  on,  and  that  both  God  and  the  Devil  actively  interfered 
in  the  minutest  details  of  human  life ;  and  as  it  was  the  duty  of 
men  to  be  on  the  side  of  God,  it  was  their  duty  to  oppose  the 
Devil  and  those  persons,  such  as  witches  and  sorcerers,  through 
whom  he  acted,  and  to  drown,  burn,  and  otherwise  get  rid  of 
them.  In  art,  men  believed  that  to  paint,  or  otherwise  represent, 
the  Saviour  and  the  saints,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  other 
cognate  subjects,  was  the  true  end  of  art.  They  believed  that  all 
that  could  be  known  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  configuration  of  the  earth,  was  to  be  learnt  out  of  the  Bible, 
partly  by  looking  at  what  it  said  on  such  matters,  and  partly  by 
drawing  instructive  allegories  from  it.  They  believed  that  all 
men  were  tainted  with  hereditary  guilt,  and  that,  unless 
this  guilt  was  removed  by  baptism,  it  necessarily  involved 
damnation.  They  believed  this  damnation  would  take  the 
form  of  a  material  hell,  where,  in  a  given  locality,  real  fire  would 
burn  real  bodies ;  and  they  believed  that  all  the  heathen,  being 
tainted  with  hereditary  guilt,  and  not  having  been  baptized,  would 
be  placed  and  kept  in  this  locality.  In  order  to  preserve  men  from 
such  a  fate,  to  make  them  be  baptized,  and  to  protect  them  after 
baptism  from  that  doctrinal  inexactitude  which  was  as  fatal  as  the 
want  of  baptism,  they  believed  it  was  their  duty  to  persecute,  and 
also  to  use  any  means,  such  as  pious  frauds,  which  could  possibly 
keep  men  right.  Further,  they  believed  that  politics  should  be 
arranged  according  to  theology,  that  Christians  should  always 
fight  the  heathen,  and  that  Christians  who  are  exact  in  doctrine 
should  always  fight  the  inexact.  They  rested  the  scheme  of  human 
government  on  divine  authority,  and  believed  that  the  king  was 
authorized  by  God  to  rule  his  subjects,  and  that  all  rebellion  was 
unchristian.  They  also  thought  that  usury  was  not  permissible, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  have  dealings  with  unbelievers,  that  theatres 
were  wicked,  that  poverty  was  a  Christian  virtue,  that  to  afflict 
and  mortify  the  body  was  the  road  to  goodness,  and  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  abstained  from  all  intercourse  with  the  opposite  sex 
did  something  especially  pleasing  to  God. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  and  says  with  little  exaggeration,  all 
these  beliefs  have  died  out.  Some  have  been  discarded,  some  have 
ceased  to  be  realized.  The  beliefs  that  really  influence  mankind 
are  of  a  quite  different  kind.  Europeans  now  believe  that  there 
is  no  miraculous  interference  in  the  secular  affairs  of  men  on  the 
part  either  of  God  or  of  the  Devil;  and  more  especially  the  belief 
in  diabolic  interference  has  absolutely  perished.  They  think  that 
art  has  many  other  things  to  do  than  merely  to  instruct  the  igno¬ 
rant  in  the  tacts  of  religious  history.  Christian  history  now  only 
supplies  subjects,  as  Roman  history  or  English  history  may  do  too. 
Men  now  pursue  physical  science  entirely  independently  of  the  Bible, 
and  when  they  have  found  out  by  this  independent  investigation 
what  they  think  true,  some  of  them  try  to  show  that  the  Bible 
means  the  same  thing ;  some  say  that  the  Bible  is  wrong ;  some  say 
nothing,  but  their  belief  that  the  Bible  is  right  is  not  a  realized 
belief.  Further,  men  no  longer  believe  with  any  distinctness  that 
there  is  any  taint  of  hereditary  guilt  in  mankind  such  as  to  involve 
damnation  to  the  unbaptized,  nor  do  they  believe  that  men  are 
damned  because,  having  been  baptized,  they  do  not  hold  the  right 
views  about  the  Christian  religion.  Of  course,  as  they  no  longer 
think  orthodoxy  all-important,  they  do  not  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  burn  the  unorthodox.  They  do  not  take  theology  into 
account  when  they  form  political  combinations.  Thus  a  Protestant,  a 
Catholic,  and  an  Infidel  Power  lately  opposed  a  Greek  Church 
Power.  They  consider  that  the  King  rules  simply  because  it  is 
good  for  the  society  he  rules  that  he  should  rule,  and  that,  if  he 
does  not  rule  the  society  well,  he  may  be  lawfully  made  to  rule 
it  well  or  to  retire  from  his  post.  They  are  indifferent  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Levitical  law  when  they  calculate  the  interest  of 
money ;  they  deal  with  Chinese,  Jews,  and  misbelievers  of  all 
kinds,  and  think  only  of  the  profit  that  is  to  be  got  out 
of  the  dealing.  They  amuse  themselves,  try  to  get  rich,  have 
a  comfortable  table,  flirt  and  marry,  and  yet  think  themselves 
excellent  Christians.  For  this  is  the  point  especially  to  be  noted. 
Europe  has  not  ceased  to  be  religious,  and  has  not  ceased  to  be 
Christian.  But  it  has  a  totally  new  conception  of  religion  and  of 
Christianity,  and  the  question  which  Mr.  Lecky  undertakes  to 
answer  is  how  this  change  came  about. 

The  answer  divides  itself  into  two  heads.  There  is  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  causes,  and  the  description  of  the  process.  If,  for 
example,  we  take  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the  historian  has  first 
to  state  what  were  the  causes  that  have  led  men  to  abandon  the 
belief  in  diabolic  interference ;  and,  secondly,  what  were  the  steps 
by  which  it  was  abandoned.  It  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Lecky  tells 
us,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  has  therefore  to 
describe  how  it  grew  up  to  that  time  and  decayed  after  that 
time,  and  in  this  department  he  appears  to  us  to  excel 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Ilis  history  of  opinion,  in  the 
sense  of  the  history  of  the  stages  of  the  growth  and  decay  of 
an  opinion,  has  almost  every  merit  that  could  be  wished.  It  is 
copious,  accurate,  and  lively.  But,  further,  the  causes  of  the 
change  have  to  be  assigned.  And  here,  perhaps,  Mr.  Lecky  is  not 
quite  so  clear  as  could  be  wished ;  but  his  want  of  clearness  is  in 


a  great  measure  due  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  to  his  keen 
perception  of  that  nature.  Men  have  ceased  to  believe  in 
witches,  partly  because  the  arguments  against  witches  are  stronger 
than  the  arguments  for  them.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  not 
believing  in  them  wanted,  and  there  is  no  other  that  has  a  per¬ 
manent  force.  We  at  this  day  do  not  believe  in  witches, 
because,  if  it  comes  to  arguing,  we  can  argue  better  against  them, 
as  we  think,  than  any  one  can  argue  for  them.  But,  .historically, 
society  has  admitted  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  against 
witches,  not  only  because  they  were  cogent,  but  because  other 
opinions,  held  distinctly  or  indistinctly,  made  it  seem  probable 
that  these  arguments  were  cogent.  But  to  set  out  this  in 
detail,  with  regard  to  any  particular  opinion,  is  very  difficult. 
To  state  even  the  chief  of  the  opinions  which,  at  any  given 
time,  predispose  men  to  accept  a  new  opinion  relating  more  or 
less  to  the  same  subject-matter,  is  a  very  complicated  and  laborious 
process.  Sometimes  Mr.  Lecky  attempts  it ;  sometimes  he  avoids 
it,  and  refers  us  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  only  a  decorative 
way  of  saying  that  men  were  predisposed  to  or  against  an  opinion 
because  they  were  so  predisposed.  We  could  not  expect  that,  on 
each  occasion  of  describing  a  change  of  opinion,  Mr.  Lecky  would 
analyse  all  the  opinions  that  predisposed  men  to  the  change ;  but 
he  might  have  given,  as  in  one  or  two  places  he  does  give,  a 
tolerably  exhaustive  example,  and  then  explained  why  he  could 
not  be  always  repeating  the  process. 

The  thought  will  constantly  arise,  while  we  read  Mr.  Lecky’s 
book,  what  does  this  history  of  opinion  show,  and  what  does  Mr. 
Lecky  think  it  shows  ?  Are  modern  opinions  true  because  they 
are  different  from  ancient  ones  P  Is  it  true,  for  example,  that  there 
is  no  diabolic  interference  because  men  have  ceased  to  believe 
in  it  ?  This  is  a  question  with  which  Mr.  Lecky  as  an  historian 
might  have  declined  to  have  anything  to  do.  He  might  have 
said  that  it  was  his  business  only  to  describe  what  opinions 
on  certain  subjects  had  been,  and  what  they  were,  and  to  account 
for  the  alteration.  But  Mr.  Lecky  is  not  so  rigidly  historical,  and 
probably  his  subject  would  have  had  no  attractions  for  him  if  he 
had  been.  He  allows  it  to  be  perceived  that  he  thinks  the  bulk 
of  modern  opinion  to  be  true.  But  then  he  is  aware  of  the 
enormity  of  the  assumption  that  opinions  are  true  because  they 
are  modern,  and  so  he  sometimes  hesitates  and  protects  himself 
by  reservations  which  bewilder  and  disappoint  the  reader.  We 
wish  that  Mr.  Lecky,  without  committing  himself  too  specifically 
to  a  bulk  of  opinions  in  detail,  had  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
modern  opinions  are  likely  to  be  truer  than  ancient  ones,  not 
because  they  are  modern,  but  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  know 
more — we  know  the  physical  world,  for  instance,  and  the  nature  of 
man  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  to  a  degree  altogether  beyond 
the  knowledge  attained  by  any  one  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago ; 
and,  secondly,  because  we  have  grad  ually  leamt  a  much  truer  and 
more  accurate  method  of  investigation  than  men  had  formerly. 
Having  a  much  larger  body  of  evidence  at  our  command,  and 
understanding  much  better  the  rules  by  which  this  evidence  is  to 
be  tested  and  applied,  we  are  much  more  likely  to  come  to  a  right 
conclusion  than  our  forefathers  were.  But  on  each  particular 
question  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  but  evidence,  and  the  rules 
of  evidence.  The  spirit  of  the  age  may  guide  us  wrongly  just  as 
well  as  rightly.  W  e  may  even  be  disposed,  by  the  acceptance  of 
true  new  opinions,  to  accept  false  new  opinions.  The  disbelief  in 
ghosts,  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us,  led  many  to  materialism;  and  in 
fact  the  history  of  opinion  is  in  a  great  measure  nothing  but  the 
record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  opinions  of  wise  men  have  been 
misapplied  by  fools.  But  still,  on  the  whole,  the  opinions  of  men 
have  become  truer,  for  there  is  no  meaning  in  a  true  opinion  but  an 
opinion  in  accordance  with  evidence  rightly  tested  and  applied ; 
and  as  we  enlarge  our  body  of  evidence,  and  test  and  apply  it  more 
scientifically,  we  must  be  getting  nearer  truth. 


SOCIAL  SALAMANDERS. 

ONSIDERING  the  amount  of  annoyance  and  misery  which,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  everybody  has  to  go  through  in  his  pas¬ 
sage  through  life,  it  would  obviously  be  a  great  thing  if  we  could 
discover  the  secret  of  those  most  remarkable  people  who  seem  to 
pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  mortification  or  disgrace  without 
suffering  a  pang.  The  man  of  ordinary  sensibility  may  endure  his 
troubles,  great  and  small,  with  fortitude  or  resignation,  but  still 
they  affect  him  in  a  very  perceptible  fashion.  To  have  his  name 
and  his  private  affairs  dragged  before  the  public,  or  to  be  hu¬ 
miliated  in  society  by  the  bad  conduct  of  his  relations,  or  to  fail 
in  his  business,  fills  him  with  a  vexation  which  lie  scarcely 
cares  to  conceal.  But  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  appear 
thoroughly  impervious  to  all  feelings  of  this  sort.  Like 
Shadrach  and  Meshach,  they  are  protected  by  a  mysterious 
force  against  the  usual  effects  of  the  heated  furnace.  When  they 
come  out,  we  can  plainly  see  that  on  their  bodies  the  fire  has 
no  power,  nor  is  a  hair  of  their  head  singed,  nor  are  their  coats 
changed,  nor  has  the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  them.  Instead  of 
courting  retirement,  they  seek  as  much  society  as  they  can  get. 
Instead  of  covering  up  their  humiliations  or  misconduct,  they 
treat  it  all  as  something  quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  ingeniously  solace  themselves  by  viewing  their  own  deliberate 
folly  or  wickedness  as  naturally  incidental  to  the  common  lot  of 
mortal  man.  The  advantages  of  possessing  a  temperament  of  this 
kind  are  too  plain  to  need  enumeration.  Such  a  disposition  is 
only  one  instance  of  the  many  beneficent  provisions  for  tempering 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  The  young  lady,  for  instance,  who 
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finds  too  late  that  men  betray,  and  thinks  the  only  art  to  soothe 
her  melancholy  is  to  bring-  an  action  for  breach  of  promise,  would, 
one  might  suppose,  he  the  most  miserable  of  women  but  for  this 
exceptional  gift  of  resisting  all  uncomfortable  influences.  Most  young 
ladies  would  endure  any  amount  of  horrible  suffering  in  another  way 
rather  than  drag  the  faithless  lover  and  their  own  lacerated  feelings 
before  a  judge  and  jury.  But  of  course  we  all  know  that  there 
are  beings  in  whose  eyes  scruples  of  this  sort  are  only  the  mark  of 
a  very  poor  creature.  They  have  not  the  slightest  objection  in 
the  world  to  hear  a  middle-aged  counsel  read  out  the  once  prized 
love-letters  amid  the  roars  of  a  crowded  and  convivially-minded 
court.  They  can  sit  by  and,  for  form’s  sake  shedding  a  senti¬ 
mental  tear  or  two  under  a  veil,  listen  with  complacency  to  evidence 
as  to  the  number  of  kisses  and  squeezings  of  the  hand  which  went 
on,  and  to  prosaic  narratives  of  the  lover-like  speeches  which  the 
defendant  had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  make  in  the  presence  of  a 
cloud  of  witnesses.  The.  prospect  of  having  to  go  through  such 
an  ordeal  would  positively  turn  an  ordinary  girl’s  hair  white  in  a 
single  night.  But  then  the  ordinary  girl  is  not  morally  pachy¬ 
dermatous.  She  is  very  often,  it  must  be  admitted,  uncommonly 
dull  and  stupid  and  silly,  but  the  dullest  and  stupidest  may  be  the 
most  sensitive  about  exposure  and  humiliation.  Still  let  us  humbly 
envy  their  more  fortunate  sisters  who  don't  at  all  shudder  at  the 
notion  of  being  the  town’s  talk,  or  of  being  the  heroine  of  sensation 
leading  articles,  or  of  getting  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  out  of 
an  old  lover.  Then  there  are  men,  too,  naturally  endowed  with  a 
similar  gift.  Their  souls  are  so  constituted  that  the  sharpest  iron 
seems  powerless  to  enter  into  them.  Overwhelm  them  with  ever 
so  much  ridicule  or  contempt  or  detestation,  and  they  rise  to  the 
surface  again  as  cheerful  and  undaunted  as  ever.  They  do  not 
value  social  condemnation  or  any  other  form  of  public  opinion  at  a 
pin’s  fee.  Instances  .of  such  persons  abound  even  among  the 
classes  where  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  in  a  general  way  most 
keenly  felt.  Men  of  rank  and  station  may  be  found  as  defiant  of 
the  censure  of  respectable  people,  as  rebellious  against  the 
graver  prescriptions  of  the  social  code,  as  if  they  had  been 
born  and  bred  among  costermongers.  We  may  occasionally 
fall  in  even  with  a  great  dignitary  in  Church  or  State  -who 
can  face  with  composure  a  popular  storm  that  would  drive 
most  men  to  cut  their  throats.  And  this  not  from  a  lofty 
consciousness  of  rectitude  or  virtue,  but  simply  because  he  is 
by  nature — or  by  a  careful  self-training,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing — incapable  of  feeling  outside  pressure.  Plain  men  look  at 
such  sublime  people  just  as  children  look  at  the  salamander  who 
plays  with  molten  lead,  and  grasps  a  red-hot  poker,  and  thrusts 
his  hand  into  the  flame  without  crying  out  or  doing  himself  any 
harm.  We  are  lost  in  amazement,  and  wonder  in  vain  to  what 
miraculous  force  they  are  indebted  for  so  blessed  an  immunity 
from  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  The  riddle  has 
to  be  given  up.  A  scientific  philosopher  cannot  in  the  faintest 
way  understand  the  mental  composition  of  that  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  on  whom  anything  like  a  reason  or  an  argument  is  absolutely 
and  utterly  thrown  away.  And  to  anybody  with  a  moderate  sense 
of  social  responsibility  apathy  to  public  opinion  is  as  mysterious, 
as  hard  to  realize,  as  the  state  of  mind  unapproachable 
by  reason  is  to  the  scientific  inquirer.  The  conditions 
of  social  and  intellectual  pachydermatousness  are  in  themselves 
equally  wonderful,  though  the  latter  is  a  great  deal  the  more 
common  of  the  two.  In  fact,  most  people  can  get  on  very  well 
without  any  active  love  of  abstract  truth,  but  very  few  would 
find  life  endurable  without  a  fair  share  of  the  approval  of  their 
neighbours. 

The  same  kind  of  power  of  bearing  social  fire  without  pain  or 
discomfort  is  often  exhibited  in  minor  matters.  Men  who  would 
shrink  from  an  encounter  with  outside  prejudices  or  opinions  in 
very  important  things  do  not  fear  the  punishment  of  singularity 
in  trifles.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  essays,  seriously  lays 
it  down  that  it  is  almost  a  duty  in  every  lover  of  individual 
freedom  not  to  go  to  dinner-parties  in  a  dress  coat,  and  to  wear  a 
beard.  The  latter  injunction  has  now  indeed  lost  its  point, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  equally  powerful  devices  for  showing 
the  world  that  you  do  not  mean  to  be  its  slave.  People 
still  think  it  pleasant  and  decorous  to  wear  tailed  coats 
and  white  ties  at  evening  parties,  and  we  fancy  that  anybody  with 
a  passion  for  making  a  social  martyr  of  himself  might  easily  gratify 
it  by  going  out  to  dinner  a  few  times  in  a  dressing-gown  or  a 
tweed  suit.  Some  men  vindicate  the  right  of  free  expansion  in 
the  human  mind  by  leaving  their  hair  to  grow  to  any  length  it 
pleases,  or  by  wearing  strange  head-gear,  and  coats  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.  They  do  not  feel  in  the  least  uncomfortable  in 
being  singular.  The  grins  and  starings  with  which  they  are 
greeted  by  a  world  sunk  in  commonplace  and  conventionalities 
move  them  not  a  jot.  We  can  even  understand  their  coming,  after 
long  practice,  absolutely  to  like  being  pointed  at,  and  hearing- 
people  say,  not  hie  cst,  but  quis  cst?  It  is  quite  true  that 
society  ought  not  to  prevent  a  man  from  doing  what  he  chooses, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  others.  But  one  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  some  of  these  fearful  innovators  in  trifles  very 
often  do  exactly  what  they  do  not  like,  just  for  the  sake  of 
showing  their  daring  or  originality.  After  all,  a  young  woman 
who  submits  to  the  mortification  of  a  public  trial  generally  gets  a 
substantial  reward  for  her  superior  courage,  and  the  great  man  who 
defies  public  opinion  as  to  the  jobbing  of  patronage  has  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  seeing  all  his  family,  down  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  comfortably  provided  for.  We  may  wonder  how  they 
manage  to  bear  the  lire  so  placidly,  but  there  is  not  much  difficulty 


in  seeing  why.  The  case  is  different  with  these  little  salamanders. 
We  can  never  find  out  what  it  is  they  really  gain  by  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  exhibitions.  And  it  is  obvious  that  they  lose  a  good  deal 
of  the  very  power  which  they  are  supposed  to  he  especially  desi¬ 
rous  of  obtaining.  If  a  man  wants  to  make  the  world  more  tole¬ 
rant  of  speculative  or  theological  differences,  or  to  make  it  accept 
new  social  doctrines  which  he  has  come  to  preach,  surely  he  is  not 
likely  to  gain  a  more  willing  audience  by  outraging  their  habits 
in  the  sheerest  trifles.  Is  a  saint  in  a  tailed  coat  twice 
a  saint  in  a  tweed  shooting  jacket?  On  the  contrary, 
people  would  all  the  more  readily  listen  to  a  man  who  differed 
from  them  in  great  matters  if  he  did  not  flout  and  snub  them  in 
small  ones.  The  identification  of  all  uncommon  and  unpopular 
views  with  strange  manners  and  uncouth  attire  is  a  fatal  course 
for  any  one  to  pursue  who  wishes  such  views  to  become  common 
and  popular  as  speedily  as  may  be. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  contempt'  for  public  opinion  is  a 
sign  either  of  consummate  impudence  or  surpassing  shallowness. 
The  man  whose  chief  care  in  life  is,  in  all  his  opinions  and  habits, 
to  be  in  a  complacent  minority  of  one,  never  makes  any  mark  on 
those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  he  has  no  mark  particularly  worth  making.  The  most 
egotistical  of  men,  if  he  only  digs  a  little  way  below  the  surface,  is 
sure  to  come  on  a  great  deal  that  he  cannot  but  recognise 
as  good  and  admirable,  which  the  world  recognises  as  fully  as  he 
himself  does.  It  is  only  when  they  never  take  the  trouble  to 
go  below  what  is  immediately  visible  that  people  acquire  a  habit 
of  thinking  all  the  rest  of  the  world  but  themselves  a  parcel  of 
wrong-headed  idiots.  And  the  other  phase  of  contempt  for  public 
censure,  arising  from  selfishness  or  impudence,  is  the  reflection  of 
a  similar  theory.  The  only  difference  is,  that  while  the  one  man 
supposes  the  average  intelligence  of  his  neighbours  to  stand  at 
zero,  the  other  regards  their  average  virtue  as  a  mere  empty  pre¬ 
tence  and  sham.  Of  course  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
good  side  to  this  power  of  looking  down  on  the  world.  A  man 
may  rebel  against  social  pressure,  and  pass  through  the  fire  of 
general  censure  without  flinching,  for  other  reasons  than  that  he 
considers  society  to  be  made  up  of  fools  and  dupes,  and  the  end-all 
and  be-all  of  social  duty  to  consist  in  every  one  pursuing  his  own 
lowest  and  most  immediate  interest.  Nearly  every  thoughtful 
person  can  find  points  in  whicli  he  dislikes  the  conduct  or  opinions 
of  those  about  him,  and  in  which  he  is  not  disposed  to  let  himself 
conform  to  them.  In  order  to  hold  his  ground  in  these  respects 
without  losing  ground  elsewhere,  he  must  have  both  courage 
and  knack.  The  first  is  easier  and  commoner  than  the 
second.  Plenty  of  inen  have  pluck  enough  to  touch  the  hot 
metal,  but  then  they  get  burnt.  They  boldly  defy  popular  and 
orthodox  opinion — for  instance,  about  the  Darwin  controversy,  or 
the  Pentateuch,  or  the  observance  of  Sunday.  Then  they  sud¬ 
denly  find  themselves  branded  with  a  dozen  evil  names.  A  man 
of  another  sort  will  contrive  to  hold  just  the  same  unfashionable 
opinions,  and  even  to  express  them  to  a  tolerably  wide  extent, 
without  receiving  any  punishment  whatever.  He  understands 
the  trick  of  dealing  with  the  fiery  element.  This  is  by  no  means 
saying  that  the  clever  salamander  is  the  nobler  or  worthier  of  the 
two.  He  seems  to  have  the  best  of  it,  and  so  he  has  in  one  sense. 
Still,  as  a  rule,  the  other  would  probably  rather  be  without  the 
knack,  and  bear  whatever  wounds  he  may  get  inflicted  on  him 
with  as  much  equanimity  as  he  happens  to  be  master  of. 


CROTCHETS. 

Hp HERE  is  a  certain  mental  infirmity  the  presence  of  which  we 
recognise  almost  instinctively,  and  which  specially  infests 
intellects  of  a  certain  degree  of  power.  A  crotchety  man  in  ordinary 
estimation  is  the  antithesis  to  a  man  of  sound  common  sense.  His 
judgments  maybe  ingenious  to  the  highest  degree;  they  may 
imply,  by  mere  force  of  eccentricity,  an  ability  greater  than  that- 
denoted  by  the  most  unimpeachable  opinions.  But  no  one  trusts 
them,  or  considers  them  as  any  better  than  so  many  intellectual 
playthings.  The  ordinary  praise  to  which  a  stupid  man  aspires, 
and  which  he  may  gain  by  purely  negative  qualities,  is  that  of 
being  thoroughly  sensible.  If  he  only  takes  sufficient  care  never 
to  exercise  his  own  abilities,  but  to  strike  a  mean  between  the 
most  commonplace  sentiments  whicli  he  hears,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
to  make  this  reputation.  In  active  life  he  becomes  known  as  a 
good  man  of  business ;  that  is,  he  ties  up  all  his  letters  in  red  tape, 
never  strays  into  an  original  opinion,  and  never  loses  his  way  in 
the  attempt  to  strike  out  a  new  path.  The  converse  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  praise  bestowed  upon  good  dogged  stupidity  is  the 
condemnation  passed  upon  eccentric  ability ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
often  utterly  unfair,  and  only  means  that  a  creeping  thing  does  not  see 
the  advantage  of  flying.  A  formula  which  enables  the  Morning  Ad¬ 
vertiser  to  pooh-pooh  Mr.  Mill,  and  gives  to  a  six-pound  householder 
a  comfortable  sense  of  superiority  over  Mr.  Gladstone,  must  be  often 
silly  enough.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  retort  made  to  the  sneers 
against  unpractical  men,  that  any  one  who  is  content  not  to  see 
beyond  his  nose  will  escape  aiming  at  the  stars ;  but  he  will  not  be 
necessarily  wiser  or  better  by  sheer  defect  of  imagination. 

The  accusation,  however,  so  often  directed  at  random,  sometimes 
hits  a  very  palpable  mark.  The  failing  attacked  is  one  which  gene¬ 
rally  implies  rather  a  positive  than  a  negative  quality;  it  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  an  excess,  than  from  a  defect,  of  some  intellec¬ 
tual  power.  But  although  the  disease  is  one  which  specially  attacks 
the  higher  order  of  minds,  it  produces  very  awkward  symptoms. 
A  development  of  certain  muscles  out  of  proportion  to  the  general 
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vigour  of  the  frame  sometimes  renders  a  man  as  awkward  as  a 
uniform  weakness.  In  cases  where  large  numbers  of  people  have 
to  act  together,  the  most  impracticable  men  are  often  the  cleverest 
in  particular  directions.  In  a  popular  constituency,  where  every¬ 
body  has  imbibed  just  the  same  set  of  opinions,  the  candidate  has 
at  least  no  difficulty.  He  may  have  a  very  unpleasant  leek  to 
swallow,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  has  only  to  swallow  it  once 
for  all  to  satisfy  everybody.  He  has  not  to  imbibe  one 
nauseous  compound  to  satisfy  one  fraction  of  his  supporters,  and 
then  to  make  wry  faces  over  a  draught  quite  as  disagreeable  and 
of  a  novel  flavour  to  satisfy  another.  In  proportion  as  the  general 
intellectual  level  rises,  and  differences  become  manifest  which 
were  previously  merged  in  a  common  torpidity,  the  variety,  if  not 
the  severity,  of  the  test3  increases.  He  finds  one  man  who  has 
a  pet  dogma  about  Maynooth,  another  who  has  a  theory  about  the 
registration  of  landed  property,  and  a  third  who  insists  upon  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Hare’s  scheme  of  representation.  As  the 
number  of  objects  upon  which  a  man  can  exercise  his  powers  of 
thought  increases,  the  chance  of  his  hitting  off  a  special  line  of 
reflection  increases  equally.  The  thoroughly  crotchety  man  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  generated  by  a  partial  education.  He  attaches 
an  absurd  value  to  the  particular  waifs  and  strays  of  opinion 
which  have  drifted  in  his  direction.  A  gentleman  who  has  been 
immured  in  a  remote  country  parish  is  almost  unavoidably  driven 
to  appropriate  some  hobby ;  and  constant  concentration  upon  his 
pet  opinions  is  apt  to  generate  crotchets.  There  is  no  subject,  for 
example,  which  has  produced  finer  specimens  of  these  intellectual 
monstrosities  than  the  study  of  that  book  which  has  been  said  to 
“  find  a  man  mad  or  leave  him  so.”  A  theologian  who  has  been 
attracted  by  the  charms  of  the  Apocalypse  gradually  comes  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  all  human  history  as  the  answer  to  an  ingenious  riddle.  He 
explains  the  French  Revolution  or  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  by 
a  reference  to  the  frogs  or  the  Triple  Division.  From  want  of  due 
friction  with  men  of  different  views,  he  arrives  at  the  belief  that 
there  is  something  profane  about  any  scheme  of  politics  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  meaning  of  the  number  666.  If 
he  has  a  scientific  turn,  he  adds  another  to  the  incredibly  numerous 
crowd  who  are  always  squaring  the  circle,  or  discovering  per¬ 
petual  motion.  Men  may  be  found  in  remote  villages  who  declare 
that  they  have  actually  put  together  a  machine  for  perpetual 
motion,  which  is  at  present  cleaning  shoes,  but  which  will  before 
long  revolutionize  the  whole  face  of  society.  And  such  men  are 
very  likely  as  shrewd  in  all  practical  matters  as  their  neighbours. 
The  tendency  to  harp  perpetually  upon  one  particular  string  has 
been  developed  in  them  by  artificial  seclusion  from  the  great 
currents  of  thought.  To  find  the  disease  in  its  normal  state,  we 
must  examine  those  who  retain  their  mode  of  thought  under 
unfavourable  circumstances ;  who  continue  to  worship  their  idol 
when  they  know  that  every  one  else  despises  it ;  and  who  insist 
upon  looking  from  their  own  point  of  view  at  questions  with 
whose  ordinary  solution  they  are  well  acquainted.  They  of 
course  cannot  fall  into  such  grotesque  blunders. as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  but  they  show  the  same  tendency  to  take  hold  of  things 
by  the  wrong  handle,  and  to  be  unmoved  by  the  expostulations  of 
those  who  preserve  the  ordinary  practice. 

There  are  many  opinions  put  forward  by  men  of  ability  to  which 
we  feel  that  the  only  possible  answer  is  conveyed  in  a  laugh.  It 
Is  a  dangerous  and  not  very  logical  mode  of  argument,  but,  such 
as  it  is,  it  is  apt  to  be  conclusive.  For  example,  such  political 
nostrums  as  Mr.  Hare’s  scheme,  and  other  proposals  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  suffrage  so  as  to  eliminate  corruption  by  some 
cunning  device,  are  generally  put  out  of  court  rather  by  humour 
than  logic.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  method  often  succeeds  in 
dismissing  them  summarily  to  the  limbo  where  crotchets  of  former 
days  sleep  their  long  unbroken  sleep.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
argument  from  ridicule  is  insufficient ;  but  we  must  add  that  it  is 
an  argument.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  plan  for  political 
progress  that  it  should  not  make  every  one  smile  on  hearing  its 
name.  It  may  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  outlive  the  laughers  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  laughers  live  the  longest,  and  for  the  time  have 
the  best  of  the  dispute.  They  raise  at  least  a  presumption  that 
the  scheme  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
planned.  Now  the  peculiarity  of  the  genuine  man  of  crotchets 
is  that  he  is  entirely  insensible  to  this  method  of  arguing.  In  other 
words,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  a  clever  man  without  any  sense  of  humour. 
To  give  an  accurate  definition  of  humour  is  known  to  be  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  It  implies,  however,  a  certain  power  of  sympathy 
with  your  fellow-creatures.  It  includes,  in  addition  to  the  equally 
indefinable  element  of  wit,  a  special  sensitiveness  to  incongruities 
of  character  and  sentiment.  Or  perhaps  it  is  wit  modified  by 
more  than  the  average  susceptibility  to  emotion.  A  strong  sense 
of  humour  is,  therefore,  the  best  safeguard  against  stumbling  into 
those  political  doctrines  which  we  call  crotchets  because  they  are 
unfitted  to  the  present  state  of  society.  The  characteristic  error 
of  the  theoretical  politician  is  to  talk  about  men  and  women  as  the 
mathematician  talks  about  the  symbols  in  his  algebraical  formulce. 
He  arranges  them  in  some  symmetrical  device,  as  if  they  were  as 
devoid  of  any  feeling  as  so  many  pieces  on  a  chessboard.  He  put3 
his  machinery  nicely  together  on  paper,  and  becomes  so  fond  of  its 
ingenious  combinations  that  he  will  make  no  allowance  for  disturb¬ 
ing  forces.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  method  of  political  economy 
to  consider  human  beings  as  exclusively  actuated  by  a  desire  for 
wealth.  The  errors  of  some  of  the  best  political  economists  arise 
from  forgetting  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  hypothesis.  Now 
the  adaptation  to  ordinary  affairs  of  maxims  drawn  from  this 
imaginary  world  is  just  what  generates  crotchets.  They  are 


opinions  to  which  their  author  attaches  an  exaggerated  importance, 
on  account  of  their  symmetry  and  simplicity.  With  a  little  less 
ability,  he  would  never  have  become  enamoured  of  them.  With  a 
little  more  sense  of  humour,  he  would  have  felt  their  incongruity 
with  the  world  around  him.  A  man  who  gives  much  thought  to 
speculative  politics  satisfies  himself  that  every  woman  should  have 
a  vote.  Perhaps  at  some  indefinite  distance  of  time  facts  may 
come  to  correspond  with  his  theory.  But  when  he  gets  to  the 
hustings  he  should  at  least  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  sense  of 
absurdity  witli  which  most  men  receive  the  idea  of  thirty  thousand 
housemaids  rushing  to  tho  poll.  He  will  otherwise  certainly 
be  a  crotchet-ridden  man.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing 
to  the  mathematical  mind  than  to  ponder  over  the  ingenious 
arrangements  of  a  scheme  like  Mr.  Hare’s,  and  to  discover  that, 
in  order  to  form  a  perfect  representative  body,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  deal  with  an  equation  to  whose  solution  indefinite  approxima¬ 
tions  may  be  made,  although  it  can  never  be  actually  attained. 
A  very  small  sense  of  humour  would  restrain  him  from  casting 
such  pearls  before  six-pound  householders.  lie  may  play  with 
these  intellectual  puzzles  as  long  as  he  likes  ;  if  he  produces  them 
in  public  he  must  either  have  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  or  be  incapable 
of  seeing  a  joke.  A  total  absence  of  humour  is  the  first  condition 
for  producing  bores  of  all  species ;  and  no  bore  is  greater  than  the 
man  who  goes  about  with  one  of  these  pet  nostrums  for  the  universal 
reformation  of  mankind.  On  a  larger  scale,  we  generally  claim 
the  possession  of  a  sense  of  humour  as  a  characteristic  difference 
between  ourselves  and  the  French.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  true  ;  and  it  helps  to  explain  why  so  many  Frenchmen  keep 
little  hoards  of  what  they  call  eternal  truths,  and  what  we  consider 
impracticable  crotchets,  to  be  sacrificed  to  no  party  whatever.  A 
Frenchman,  like  all  worshippers  of  crotchets,  is  notoriously  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  a  compromise. 

There  is  another  species  of  crotchet  which  is  due  to  precisely 
opposite  causes — to  an  excess  instead  of  a  defect  of  humour.  It  is 
apt  to  be  a  paradox  instead  of  a  platitude.  The  fault  of  such 
philosophers  as  we  have  been  describing  is  that  they  con¬ 
sider  the  world  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  colourless  and 
monotonous  units  which  will  fit  nicely  into  their  formula?. 
The  humourist,  on  the  other  hand,  fancies  that  everybody 
walks  about,  like  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  characters,  marked  by 
some  peculiar  oddity.  He  is  pleased  by  a  few  shrewd  de¬ 
tached  maxims,  which  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  form  into 
a  system.  We  could  not  find  a  better  example  of  this  type 
of  mind  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  No  one  possesses  a  keener 
sense  of  humour.  He  is  attracted  by  all  picturesque  incon¬ 
gruities  of  character.  He  heartily  hates  the  “Dismal  Science”; 
and  he  laughs  at  the  platitudes  of  theoretical  politicians. 
According  to  him,  men’s  actions  do  not  admit  of  any 
scientific  calculation,  because  one  man  differs  from  another  as 
light  from  darkness.  He  judges  of  individuals  with  extraordinary 
keenness,  but  his  general  maxims  are  expressions  of  humorous 
prejudices  rather  than  an  attempt  at  scientific  truths.  “  Speech  is 
silvern,  silence  is  golden,”  expresses  a  hearty  contempt  for  useless 
twaddle.  It  could  not  well  be  fitted  into  any  philosophical  system. 
A  thinker  of  this  class  has  rather  strong  prejudices  than  crotchets. 
He  is  keenly  sensible  to  a  great  many  absurdities ;  but  his  opinions 
about  them  seldom  crystallize  into  crotchets.  When  they  do, 
they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  generally  amusing,  instead 
of  being  intolerable  bores.  A  certain  amount  of  humour  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  mind  from  producing  mere  dry  husks  of 
argument ;  too  much  makes  it  throw  up  merely  fantastic  forms. 
A  due  proportion  between  the  sense  of  the  humorous  and  the 
other  faculties  is  the  characteristic  merit  of  thoroughly  sound 
minds. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  TIIE  KITCHEN. 

HERE  is  something  indescribably  soothing  in  the  process 
of  “  ventilating  ”  a  social  evil — we  do  not  use  this  last 
term  in  its  recognized  technical  sense  —  by  the  easy  process 
of  reading  a  paper.  The  satisfaction  which  arises  from  it 
can  be  compared  to  no  other  form  of  pleasure.  It  seems  to 
reach  every  weak  point  of  human  nature  with  a  power  of 
penetration  quite  its  own.  To  compose  a  paper  on  a  social  evil  is, 
in  the  first  place,  gratifying  to  one’s  feelings  of  brotherly  love  and 
philanthropy.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  sweet  conviction  that 
you  are  doing  good  in  the  world.  Then  the  pleasure  of  securing  a 
number  of  people  to  listen  to  your  speculations,  and  perhaps  to 
discuss  them  with  deference,  is  immensely  flattering  to  that 
vanity  which  is  always  so  conspicuous  in  those  who  have  the  least 
to  be  vain  about.  The  audience  is  generally  sympathetic  and 
admiring,  because  composed  mostly  of  people  who  have  papers  of 
their  own  to  read ;  and  who  act  therefore  on  the  sound  maxim  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.  And  there  is  the  delicious 
prospect,  moreover,  of  finding  a  leading  article  on  one’s  views 
in  what  is  called,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  “  leading 
journal.”  You  may  previously  have  been  scarcely  satisfied  with 
;  the  style  and  tone  of  your  paper,  but  all  misgivings  dis¬ 
appear  on  finding  to  what  washy  and  diluted  stuff  the  Times 
,  can  manage  to  reduce  the  same  arguments.  But  the  supreme 
gratification  of  reading  papers  is  that  they  cost  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  time,  which  the  writer  probably  knew  no  better 
means  of  filling  up.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  that 
you  should  have  got  a  practical  mastery  of  the  subject  to  be 
handled,  or  have  given  any  deep  thought  to  its  principles  or  its 
details.  A  profuse  sprinkling  of  large  general  phrases,  with  no 
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meaning  in  particular,  such  as  “  the  great  social  revolution  now  in 
progress,”  “  the  moral  wants  of  the  time,”  “  the  spiritual  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  and  so  on,  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  any  lack  of  knowledge  or  available  suggestions. 
Such  superb  terms  are  as  inexpressibly  comforting  to  the  socially 
scientific  as  “  Mesopotamia  ”  was  to  the  devout  old  woman  of  the 
story.  They  diffuse  a  warm  glow  of  self-complacency  through  the 
soul  that  is  quite  incomparable.  They  are  the  Old  Tom  of  the 
mind.  True,  Old  Tom  maybe  drunk  in  excess;  and  perhaps  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  debauch  on  social  science  and  big  phrases. 
However  that  may  be,  we  know  no  more  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
and  at  the  same  time  economical,  treat  to  a  fussy  person  of 
a  philanthropic  turn  of  mind  than  to  write  and  read  papers 
about  social  evils.  Somehow  or  other,  ladies  seem  to  have 
found  this  out  much  more  completely  than  men  have.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  they  have  more  time  to  spare  for  this  inimitable 
diversion,  or  it  may  be  that  their  charming  impulsiveness  and 
enthusiasm  render  them  more  independent  of  the  practical  con¬ 
siderations  to  which  most  men  over  twenty  and  under  seventy  are 
accustomed  to  look. 

It  is  to  a  lady  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  attention  being 
once  more  called  to  the  troublesome  questions  connected  with 
“domestic  service.”  A  large  assemblage  met  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  to  hear  her  paper  read,  as  well  as  to  listen  to  a  speech  from  a 
very  popular  bishop  on  the  great  servant-gal  question.  Unhappily, 
the  popular  bishop  could  not  attend,  so  they  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  that  particularly  strong-minded  and 
judicious  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Townshend.  The  paper  was 
exactly  what  such  papers  invariably  are.  It  began  with  the  usual 
talk  about  “moral  and  social  aspects,”  and  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  discussion  in  a  fair  and  kindly  spirit ;  and  it  ended  with 
the  almost  as  usual  exhortation  to  mothers  and  wives  to  leave 
their  frivolous  and  unprofitable  occupations  and  take  to  social 
science  and  the  regeneration  of  society.  Employers  ought  to  be 
more  unanimous  in  their  way  of  dealing  with  troublesome  servants. 
Servants  ought  to  be  more  candid,  and,  instead  of  abusing  their 
masters  and  mistresses  behind  their  backs,  should  remonstrate 
with  them  to  their  faces.  A  committee  of  practical  people 
should  combine  to  set  up  a  registry  office  on  grand  prin¬ 
ciples.  Master  and  servant  should  co-operate.  Then  Mr. 
Hastings  got  up,  and  said  that  the  reason  why  servants  are  so 
bad  is  the  employment  of  women  as  navvies  and  brick- 
makers.  “  One  way  of  remedying  the  evil  now  complained  of  was 
to  remove  women  from  such  degrading  occupations,  and  give  them 
the  natural  and  genial  employment  of  domestic  servants.”  This  is  an 
immensely  sensible  notion.  Female  servants  are  slovenly,  and 
lazy,  and  dirty,  and  thankless,  because  a  few  hundred  women  in 
Staffordshire  have  to  work  in  brick-yards.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  footman  is  impudent  and  dishonest,  we  suppose,  because 
young  men  are  employed  in  the  “degrading  occupation”  of 
showing  bonnets  and  measuring  muslins  in  Itegent  Street  or 
Piccadilly.  Surely,  much  social  science  doth  make  men  mad.  A 
clergyman  next  got  up,  and  said  that  “  he  had  been  a  married 
man  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  had  never  had  occasion  to  dismiss 
a  servant.”  The  first  fact  was  exceedingly  interesting  in  itself, 
but  are  we  to  infer  that  only  married  men  keep  servants  P  It 
was  interesting,  too,  but  scarcely  to  the  point,  to  learn  that  he  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  servants  when  in  France  that  he  had  asked 
them  to  accompany  him  to  England,  “and  they  were  at  the  present 
moment  a  part  of  his  domestic  establishment.”  Then  Mr.  Chadwick, 
with  a  bright  burst  of  originality,  said  that  children  ought  to  be  sent 
to  school,  and  then  they  would  grow  up  to  be  good  servants.  He 
“attributed  great  results  to  training  children  in  schools;  it  taught 
them  order,  obedience,  and  patience.”  If  the  orator  had  been 
addressing  an  audience  in  "Whitechapel,  this  might  have  been  more 
suitable;  as  it  was,  it  seemed  slightly  superfluous  to  inform  a 
meeting  principally  composed  of  ladies  that  education  produces 
great  results  in  forming  the  character  of  children. 

After  the  subject  had  been  thus  powerfully  and  exhaustively  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  resolution 
which  is  probably  the  sublimest  thing  of  the  kind  in  existence  : — 
“  That  the  subject  of  domestic  service  being  one  of  vast  importance, 
in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  that  have 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  do  what  lies  in  their 
power  to  assist  in  remedying  the  evils  which  have  been  now  under 
consideration.”  We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  state  that  this 
resolution,  so  pointed,  so  full  of  meaning,  so  beautifully  practical, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  Society  will  doubtless  speedily  begin 
to  realize  the  beneficent  results  of  this  admirable  resolve.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  same  effective  method  may  be  applied  to 
other  social  evils  besides  servants.  For  instance,  the  practice  of 
not  paying  what  we  owe  abounds  in  momentous  moral  and  social 
aspects.  A  paper  upon  the  subject  might  be  readily  composed  on  the 
regulation  principles  exemplified  in  the  case  before  us.  The  writer 
would  beg  that  debtors  and  creditors  should  discuss  the  subject  in 
a  fair  and  kindly  spirit.  Creditors  ought  to  be  more  unanimous 
as  to  the  length  of  time  and  the  amount  of  indulgence  they  give. 
Debtors  ought  to  be  more  candid.  Debtor  and  creditor  should 
co-operate.  Mr.  Chadwick  would  then,  with  just  the  same  appro¬ 
priateness,  remark  that  people  should  be  sent  to  school ;  education 
produces  wonderful  results;  it  teaches  people  thrift  and  punc¬ 
tuality.  Finally,  the  pattern  resolution  would  do  perfectly 
well  for  this  as  for  all  other  possible  occasions.  The  meeting 
would  unanimously  agree  that  everybody  who  professes  any 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  should  do  what  in  him 
lies  to  assist  in  remedying  the  evils  of  owing  money. 


be  utterly  a  work  of  supererogation  to  point  out  with  precision 
j  either  what  the  evils  are  or  what  seem  to  be  the  most  efficient 
remedies.  The  talking  of  twaddle  and  the  passing  of  inane  resolu- 
l  tions  constitute  a  process  which  is  quite  complete  in  itself.  People 
could  not  feel  more  deliciously  happy  if  they  had  really  done 
something  towards  removing  the  evils  which  they  have  been  so 
glibly  talking  about.  The  cup  of  their  bliss  would  be  too 
full  if  anything  were  ever  actually  to  come  of  their  proceedings. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  unfair  if  the  people  who  talk  were  also  to  carry 
off  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  who  work.  After  all,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  into  these 
matters  is  a  very  fine  thing.  The  anonymous  authoress  of  the 
paper,  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  audience,  are 
probably  doing  the  best  they  can  by  passing  resolutions.  We 
others  may  be  content  with  trying  practically  to  give  servants  as 
little  cause  to  complain  as  possible,  and  enduring  all  the  dis¬ 
comforts  which  they  inflict  upon  us  with  as  much  resignation  and 
patience  as  we  can  command. 

Dress  and  followers  seem  to  be  the  chief  grievances  against 
domestic  servants,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  in  which  point  people 
generally  show  most  ignorance  of  human  nature.  “  The  secret 
respecting  dress,”  said  the  writer  of  the  paper,  “  consisted  in  a  de¬ 
sire  to  appear  to  be  something  or  somebody  that  they  are  not ; 
and  this,  again,  sprang  from  the  disrepute  in  which  service  was 
held  in  the  estimation  of  the  class.”  Just  as  if  servants  were  the 
only  people  who  like  fine  feathers.  The  gorgeous  bonnet  or 
boundless  crinoline  has  just  the  same  attractions  for  a  house¬ 
maid  as  corresponding  fineries  have  for  her  mistress.  The 
love  of  grand  clothes  has  no  more  connection  with  a  servant’s 
desire  to  pass  herself  off  as  a  “  Marchioness  ”  than  the  love 
of  strong  drink  would  have.  Grand  clothes  set  her  off,  and, 
as  she  thinks,  add  to  her  personal  attractiveness.  Surely  the 
desire  to  look  nice  is  in  itself  an  adequate  explanation  of  a 
servant’s  finery,  without  presuming  that  she  has  a  snobbish  dis¬ 
like  to  be  thought  what  she  is.  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
poor  damsel,  in  her  glaring  colours  and  Brummagen  ornaments, 
instead  of  looking  nice,  to  a  fastidious  eye  looks  uncommonly 
nasty.  And  a  man  must  have  a  very  Quixotic  attachment  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  who  would  prevent  his  wife  from  interfer¬ 
ing  to  repress  any  particularly  odious  display  on  the  part  of  a 
servant.  Considering  that  a  servant  is  paid  for  doing  certain 
duties — and  among  these  duties  is  obviously  included  a  reasonable 
regard  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  her  employers — there  can  be  no 
harshness  in  requiring  that  a  very  pardonable  love  of  fine 
dresses  and  bonnets  should  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds. 
Sensible  and  kindly  people  seldom  find  any  difficulty  in 
checking  anything  like  a  monstrous  excess  in  these  respects. 
Only,  many  persons  are  filled  with  the  notion  that  a  housemaid 
should  dress  like  a  Quakeress,  and  a  shabby  Quakeress  into  the 
bargain.  Of  course,  people  of  this  kind  naturally  find  themselves 
involved  in  eternal  conflicts  with  the  worldly  vanity  of  a  spruce 
cook  or  maid.  The  great  grievance  of  followers  is  much  the  same 
as  the  grievance  of  gay  apparel.  A  weakness  for  having  a  fol¬ 
lower  is  kindred  to  the  passion  for  smart  clothes.  In  itself  it  is 
not  anymore  shameful  or  surprising;  but,  just  like  finery,  fol¬ 
lowers  may  be  made  horrible  bores  to  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house.  The  writer  of  the  paper  thought  that,  on  this  point, 
“  some  consideration  was  due  to  servants,  but  under  care¬ 
fully  considered  conditions.”  This  view  is  not  altogether  so 
luminous  or  precise  as  it  might  be,  and  apparently  the  writer 
thinks  that  a  code  of  conditions  might  be  drawn  up  which 
would  be  universally  applicable  and  appropriate.  The  fact  is,  that 
every  household  must  have  its  own  laws  on  these  matters.  One 
man  might  not  object  to  see  his  servants  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  or  to  know  that  they  had  a  follower  apiece,  who  nightly 
discussed  himself  and  his  income,  and  his  prospects  and  his 
general  conduct,  in  his  own  kitchen.  Another  thinks  finery  and 
followers  only  other  names  for  theft  and  unchastity.  One  cannot 
lay  down  a  law  on  such  points.  Every  master,  so  long  as  he  pays 
his  servant  wages,  may  justly  claim  attention  to  his  wishes;  if 
they  are  fair  and  reasonable  he  will  probably  get  a  kind  of 
approximation  to  what  he  wants,  and  if  they  are  not  he  does  not 
deserve  it.  The  only  possible  rule  for  the  master  or  mistress  is 
summed  up  in  the  single  word,  Considerateness.  And  let  them  be 
as  considerate  as  they  will,  they  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  servants  are  constantly  ready  to  thwart  and  annoy  them. 
Only  a  very  small  number  ever  go  into  service  with  the 
intention  of  sticking  to  it  for  life  and  making  a  regular  business  of 
it.  They  are  taken,  as  a  rule,  from  the  classes  whose  sense  of 
moral  obligation  is  the  very  dullest  and  most  torpid  possible. 
Their  gratitude  for  kindness  shown  them  is  strictly  bounded  by 
their  chance  of  bettering  themselves.  In  practice,  therefore,  the 
employer  is  likely  to  get  on  most  smoothly  who  treats  his  servants 
considerately  and  kindty,  but  with  so  much  and  such  sort  of  kind¬ 
ness  as  is  due  to  his  own  self-respect  rather  than  to  their  merits. 

The  Times,  with  a  silliness  that  even  in  that  question  is 
almost  incredible,  insists  that  the  clergy  are  at  fault  be¬ 
cause  servants  are  unprincipled,  and  so  on.  There  is  work 
to  be  done  in  the  servants’  hall,  cries  our  instructor ;  let 
the  clergy  cease  their  vain  theological  arguings,  and  go 
down  there.  Of  all  imaginable  remedies  this  is  the  most 
preposterous.  The  curate  is  the  very  last  kind  of  follower  whom 
the  British  householder  would  choose  to  see  in  his  kitchen. 
Besides,  in  what  sense  is  there  more  work  to  be  done  among  ser- 

masters  and  mistresses,  or  among  the 
comfortable  tradesmen  Y  Is  there  any 


vants  than  among  their 
It  would  |  destitute  poor,  or  among 
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reason  for  supposing  that  servants  are  more  neglected  by  their 
spiritual  pastors  and  teachers  than  other  people  ?  The  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  seems  to  he  this.  If  a  man  is  sufficiently  well  off  to 
ho  able  to  pay  high  wages,  he  can  secure  skilled  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vants,  who  will  do  their  work  well  and  remain  with  him  just  as 
long  as  it  suits  their  interest  or  caprice,  and  not  an  hour  longer. 
If  he  cannot  pay  high  wages,  he  will  have  to  put  up  with  more 
discomfort ;  but  if  his  wife  happens  to  he  a  sensible  woman  she 
may  train  up  her  servants  to  any  height  of  efficiency,  with  the 
consolatory  assurance  that,  as  soon  as  she  has  trained  them  to  a 
certain  excellence,  they  will  instantly  leave  her  for  some  other 
place  with  higher  wages.  It  is  not  very  comforting  to  recognise 
this,  hut  no  amount  either  of  social  science  or  clerical  ministrations 
can  make  any  difference  in  it. 


THE  LAST  WESTBURY  SCANDAL. 

,/VrE  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  huge  folio  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  which  contains  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  second  great  Westbury  scandal  is  not 
such  as  to  give  the  Committee  at  least  an  excuse  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  which  they  have  awarded  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
Iieport  of  the  Committee  optimizes  the  case  against  Lord  Westbury; 
itsays  allthatcanhesaidinthe  way  of  extenuation.  Wehope,tliere- 
fore,  that  wo  shall  not  he  thought  guilty  of  anything  indecent  or 
un-English  in  offering  some  remarks  suggested  by  that  document, 
and  which  are  for  the  most  part  independent  of  any  evidence,  save 
that  which  the  Committee  themselves  consider  to  be  most  im¬ 
portant.  Our  immediate  point  is  the  remarkable  personal  character 
of  the  Chancellor — not  as  depicted  by  his  enemies  and  assailants, 
for  that  is  very  intelligible  and  easy  enough  to  be  described,  but — 
as  presented  and  recommended  to  us  by  his  friends,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  by  himself.  Taking  the  Edmunds-Bethell  scandal  and 
the  Wilde- Welch-Miller-Beth ell  scandal  together,  the  facts  are 
these : — That  in  the  former  case,  though  not  influenced  by  any 
unworthy  or  unbecoming  motive,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  had 
assented  to  an  arrangement,  by  undertaking  to  “  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way,”  which  secured  a  pension  to  a  person 
who  had  been  proved  for  years  to  have  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  large  sums  of  public  money,  and  that,  in  the  place  of  this 
person  so  shuffled  out  of  office,  he  appointed  his  own  son.  Again, 
in  the  other  case,  a  vast  mass  of  corruption,  intrigue,  and  bribery 
with  respect  to  the  Chancellor’s  patronage — patronage  proposed  to 
be  exercised,  as  in  the  former  case,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
son— has  been  brought  to  light ;  and  the  Committee  report  that 
these  facts  “were  calculated  to  excite  the  gravest  suspicions.” 
Still  the  Chancellor  is  to  he  acquitted  of  “all  charge”  more 
serious  than  “  haste  and  want  of  caution.”  These  are  the 
verdicts  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Lord  Westbury ’s 
conduct ;  and,  taking  them  as  they  stand,  they  depict,  we  say, 
a  very  remarkable  character,  and  one  which  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  in  Lord  Westbury,  of  all  men  on  earth.  In 
the  Edmunds  case  we  find  him  to  be  simply  the  victim  of  his 
own  good-nature.  Single-minded  to  an  excess,  unsuspicious  of 
fraud,  believing  all  men  to  be  fair,  candid,  open,  and  guileless  as 
himself,  he  thought  no  evil,  for  he  knew  no  sin.  Since  the  Milk 
White  TIind  there  never  was  so  gentle  a  temper.  lie  was  imposed 
upon  to  be  sure,  but  this  was  due  to  his  own  easy,  confiding  habit 
of  thinking  well  of  all  mankind.  Even  when  the  sinner  was  de¬ 
tected,  he  was  merciful  and  pitiful ;  his  charity  covered  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins,  and  threw  a  veil  over  even  Mr.  Edmunds’  failures. 
So  tender  was  his  nature  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
exposing,  even  to  the  House  of  Lords,  his  knowledge  of  man’s 
weakness  and  imperfection.  lie  hushed  up  the  scandal.  He 
forgave,  and  was  glad  to  forget.  He  not  only  pardoned  the 
prodigal,  hut  gave  him  a  fatted  calf;  and,  going  beyond  the 
merciful  father  in  the  parable,  he  contrived  at  the  same  time 
to  give  a  gold  ring  and  something  else  to  the  son  who  was 
ever  with  him.  So  that  he  exceeded  the  old  and  highest  mea¬ 
sure  of  evangelical  charity,  which  he  very  fairly  might  do, 
hav  ing  preached  and  practised  a  gospel  of  success  which  could 
reasonably  afford  to  be  more  bountiful  and  more  forgiving  than 
the  old-fashioned  gospel  of  mere  duties.  And,  in  the  latter 
investigation,  see  how  his  amiable  character  comes  out  even 
more  brilliantly,  and  shines  by  contrast  with  the  naughty 
world  and  naughty  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  It  really 
does  seem  that  all  the  foils  in  the  world  cluster  round  Lord 
Westbury  to  make  his  own  particular  star  of  virtue  shine  out 
with  greater  lustre.  In  his  own  family  he  happens  —  and  he 
is  much  to  be  pitied  for  it  —  to  have  a  worthless  son.  To¬ 
wards  this  son  he  contrives  —  and  how  engaging,  yet  how  diffi- 
cult  and  rare  the  combination  !  —  to  combine  the  characteristics 
of  Brutus  and  those  of  the  heavy  but  amiable  father  of  the 
stage.  He  prefers  his  country  and  the  public  weal  to  private 
affection ;  he  sternly  refuses  to  give  him  office,  at  least  till  the 
spendthrift  could  make  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors. 
But  as  we  all  feel,  though  Brutus  is  a  highly  respectable 
and  severe  specimen  of  heathen  virtue  in  its  most  exalted  and 
repulsive  attributes,  Brutus  is  hardly  human.  He  wants  that 
touch  of  nature,  that  single  ilash  of  human  sympathy,  without 
which  man  is  more  or  less  than  man.  Lord  Westbury  does  the 
deeds  of  Brutus ;  but  still  he  is  a  father.  And  his  friends  know 
this.  Mr.  Miller  knows  it;  beneath  this  hard  rind  and  crust 
of  austerity  he  feels  the  true,  gushing,  loving,  amiable,  paternal, 
long-suffering  Westbury.  Mr.  Bethell  knows  it.  Mr.  Skirrow  , 
knows  it.  They  are  assured  by  the  stern  parent  that  he  must  be  ' 


severely  just ;  but  they  know  the  inner  man.  All  who  know  him 
as  he  is  know  his  soft  heart.  Lord  Westbury  would  fain  wrap 
himself  up  in  apparent  severity  and  harshness ;  but  his  benignity 
is  too  deep  and  natural  to  be  crushed  out  of  him.  The  Chancellor 
may  for  a  little  while  impose  upon  himself,  but  he  cannot  impose 
upon  those  who  know  his  real  tenderness  of  heart.  They  know 
him  as  what  ho  is,  all  gentleness,  and  mercy,  and  paternal  love — 
full  of  love  to  all  men,  but  cherishing  for  sinners  the  deepest  and 
most  abounding  affection. 

Now  whatever  this  character  may  be  considered— consistent  or 
inconsistent,  natural  or  unnatural,  or  even  possible — it  is  what  we 
get  out  of  the  Beports  of  the  two  Committees.  As  such,  it  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  ethical  study;  just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
Theophrastus  or  Addison  would  have  delighted  to  prose  and 
maunder  about.  But  the  real  wonder  is  that  this  sort  of 
character — and  it  is  Lord  Westbury,  as  presented  by  his  friends 
and  apologists — -should  have  been  developed  by  Lord  West- 
bury’s  life,  and  training,  and  pursuits,  and  experience  of 
life.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  touching  and  even  delightful 
character,  but  it  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  the  Chancery 
Bar  and  Lord  Westbury’s  career  should  have  borne  these 
beautiful  fruits.  And  it  is  even  more  curious  that  side  by  side 
with  this  character,  this  hidden  and  true  nature  so  familiar  to  his 
friends  and  intimates,  Lord  Westbury  should  also  offer  another 
and  a  less  heavenly  aspect  in  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  seems  that  men  may  have,  not  only  a  double  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  a  double  personality.  Lord  Westbury  almost  refutes  the 
received  and  vulgar  notions  *of  personal  identity.  He  seems  to 
prove  that  there  may  be  men  who  will  go  at  once  to  heaven,  and 
— to  speak  decorously — who  will  not  go  there.  From  what  the 
world  knows  of  the  Chancellor,  either  at  the  Chancery  bar  or 
on  the  Woolsack,  it  hardly  suspects  his  placability,  his  easy 
temper  so  capable  of  being  imposed  upon,  his  softness  of 
heart  and  excessive  amiability,  his  liability  to  disregard  caution, 
his  readiness  to  be  made  a  tool  of  by  the  designing 
and  corrupt,  his  constitutional  incapacity  to  detect,  or  even  to  sus¬ 
pect,  jobs,  intrigue,  and  double-dealing.  The  world  has  taken  the 
Chancellor  to  be  possessed  of  the  keenest  of  tempers,  the  hardest 
of  heads,  and  the  most  searching  of  judgments ;  and  it  has  thought 
that  his  success  in  his  calling  is  to  be  attributed  to  these  gifts  of 
character.  The  Chancellor,  we  know,  deems  that  his  rise  in  the 
world  is  due  to  the  practice  of  Christianity,  according  to  his  own 
somewhat  peculiar  estimate  of  the  secular  value  of  a  vital  religion. 
But  one  of  two  tilings  follows — either  that  the  world  has  mistaken 
its  man,  or  that  the  Chancellor,  in  common  with  his  intimate 
friends,  has  mistaken  himself.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  that  Lord 
W'estbury  is  what  the  Select  Connnittees  take  him  to  be  —  that 
double  man  which  we  have  tried  to  describe.  Anyhow,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  Chancellor  is  not  quite  the  right  man  for  his  diffi¬ 
cult  place.  If,  as  we  are  told,  he  is  so  good  and  guileless  as  to  be¬ 
come  so  frequently  (twice  in  a  twelvemonth)  the  unsuspecting- 
victim  of  the  designing  and  the  corrupt,  then,  to  speak  coarsely, 
we  want  somebody  with  more  devil  in  him— less  pliable,  more 
suspicious,  less  gentle,  less  easy  to  bo  got  over  and  got  round  and 
taken  in  by  vulgar  rogues,  less  “hasty,”  and  more  “cautious.” 
We  want  somebody  more  suspicious  of  human  nature,  with 
“  motives  ”  equally  unassailable  and  conduct  less  “  calculated  to 
excite  the  gravest  suspicions.”  We  want  somebody  whom  we  can 
understand,  whose  character  can  be  brought  under  common  types, 
and  can  be  judged  by  an  ordinary  standard.  We  can  understand 
the  man  of  oil,  and  we  can  understand  the  man  of  vinegar,  and  we 
can  in  his  way  respect  either.  But  the  oil-and-vinegar  man 
puzzles  common  folks— the  man  who  keeps  all  his  oil  for  his  own 
family  purposes  and  his  own  apparent  interest,  and  all  his  vinegar 
for  the  public.  In  anybody  but  Lord  Westbury  we  should  be 
tempted  to  say  that  either  his  private  virtues  were  a  sham,  or  his 
public  character  for  sharpness  an  imposture.  This  the  two 
Select  Committees  declined  to  believe;  they  can  understand 
and  appreciate  Lord  Westbury.  It  is,  of  course,  the  world’s 
fault,  or  it  may  be  the  world’s  misfortune,  if  it  fails  to 
estimate  this  complex  and  certainly  rare  ideal. 

And  if  a  reason  were  wanted  for  any  slowness  of  apprehension 
and  for  any  stupid  mistrust  in  following  the  Select  Committee  in 
their  deliverance,  such  as  it  is,  of  Lord  Westbury,  we  should 
perhaps  find  it  in  their  curious  acquittal  of  that  remarkable  man 
Mr.  Miller,  to  whom  they  decline  to  impute  “  any  improper  motive 
in  the  part  which  he  took.”  As  to  “motives” — the  Committee 
having  the  power,  which  we  have  not,  to  read  men’s  hearts — we 
shall  of  course  say  nothing.  But  we  may  say  this,  that  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  flatly  contradicted  as  to  matters  of  fact  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Report,  paragraphs  14,  15,  16,  17,  24,  26),  by 
himself  (do.  23),  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilde  (do.  23),  by  Mr.  Skirrow 
(do.  48),  and,  of  course,  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  II.  S.  Wilde. 
Further,  that  Mr.  Miller  is  proved  to  have  made  certain  “  erasures 
and  alterations  ”  in  a  certain  letter-book,  which  afford  “  grave 
cause  for  suspicion  of  an  interpolation.”  Either,  then,  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  guilty  of  a  wilful  perversion  of  truth,  or  Lord  Westbury, 
Mr.  C.  Wilde,  and  Mr.  Skirrow  have  done  the  same  thing. 
Nobody  says  that  the  untruth  is  with  these  three  persons.  And 
yet  once  more.  It  is  declared  in  the  Report  that  Mr.  Miller  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  Mr.  Richard  Bethell’s  affairs — 
that  is,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
made  him  utterly  unfit  for  office,  and  moreover  that  “  he  was 
informed  of  the  plan  ”  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  transfer 
Mr.  Welch  from  Leeds  to  London,  and  to  put  Mr.  Richard 
Bethell  in  his  place  at  Leeds.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
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this,  it  is  declared  that  Mr.  Miller’s  motives  were  not  im¬ 
proper  ;  and  that  all  that  can  be  charged  against  him  is 
“  olficiousness,”  as  the  Attorney-General  euphemistically  ex¬ 
presses  it.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as  the  Lord  Advocate 
says,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Report  to  show  that  there  was  any 
knowledge  on  Mr.  Miller’s  part  of  the  bribery  and  corruption 
which  took  place  between  Mr.  Richard  Bethell,  Mr.  Welch,  and 
Mr.  Harding.  Rut  till  it  is  distinctly  shown  that  Mr.  Miller 
knew  nothing  of  the  means  of  executing  “  the  plan  ”  of  which 
he  was  “  informed,”  many  will  think  it  to  he  premature  in  the 
Report  to  acquit  him  of  all  suspicion,  if  not  knowledge,  of  one  of 
the  grossest  cases  of  malversation  of  patronage  on  record.  And 
because  the  Select  Committee  has  declined,  in  a  case  where,  as 
Mr.  Egerton  says,  “  there  is  naturally  grave  suspicion  in  the 
public  mind,”  to  characterize  Mr.  Miller’s  conduct  as  it  deserves, 
the  public  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  justified  in  the  fear  that  a 
mistaken  leniency  has  been  shown  to  others  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Miller. 


HUNGARY. 

HE  practical  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Hungary  is  the 
immediate  business  of  the  Hungarians,  and  it  is  not  the  im¬ 
mediate  business  of  anybody  else.  If  they  think  it  expedient  to 
abate  somewhat  of  the  historic  rights  of  their  country,  if  they 
think  fit  to  acknowledge  Francis  Joseph  as  their  King  and  to  send 
deputies  to  the  body  which  he  calls  a  Reichsrath,  it  is  wholly 
their  own  affair,  and  they  may  very  likely  be  wise  in  so  doing.  If 
they  have  determined  that  the  independence  of  Hungary  is  either 
untenable  or  not  worth  the  efforts  which  it  would  need  to  main¬ 
tain  it,  it  is  not  for  other  nations  to  question  their  decision.  Indeed 
it  in  no  way  concerns  any  other  nation,  except  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  an  “  Austrian  Empire  ”  complicates  and  perplexes  the 
affairs  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  position  of  Hungary  of  late 
years  has  been  dignified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  profitable  to  Hungary  itself.  It  has  been  something 
like  the  position  of  the  Liberal  party  in  France.  If  either  the 
Hungarians  or  the  French  Liberals  think  that  more  will  be  gained 
by  recognising  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  by  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  rather  than  by  standing  aloof  from  what  they  cannot 
alter,  it  is  in  both  cases  purely  an  affair  for  themselves.  Whether 
in  standing  aloof  or  in  yielding,  both  Hungarians  and  French 
Liberals  carry  with  them  the  sympathy  and  goodwill  of  all  that 
is  right-minded  throughout  Europe. 

Rut  if  the  Hungarians  yield,  it  is  as  well  that  the  world  should 
fully  understand  what  it  is  that  they  are  yielding.  There  is  no 
subject  on  which  more  misconceptions  and  false  analogies  are 
afloat.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  notion  of  an  “  Austrian  Empire  ” — 
a  notion  of  which  a  good  many  living  persons  must  remember  the 
beginning — has  taken  hold  of  people’s  minds.  The  facts  of  past 
history  and  the  possible  necessities  of  present  politics  must  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  one  another.  It  may  he  expedient  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  States,  to  have  a  common  sovereign  and  a  common  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  expedient,  either  as  being  good  in  itself,  or  because 
it  cannot  be  hindered  except  at  the  cost  of  some  greater  evil. 
And  the  common  sovereign  may,  if  he  pleases,  call  himself 
Emperor  of  Austria,  as  our  Queen  might,  if  she  chose,  and  could 
get  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  effect,  call  herself  Empress  of 
Wessex.  The  only  point  is  that  it  should  be  understood  that  such 
an  arrangement  is  purely  an  arrangement  of  expediency,  and  that 
it  does  not  rest  on  any  legal  or  historical  basis.  If  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  accept  it,  it  is  either  because  they  like  it  or  because  they 
cannot  help  it,  not  because  they  are  in  any  way  bound  to  accept  it. 
At  this  moment  Francis  Joseph  is  in  no  sense  lawful  sovereign  of 
Hungary.  He  is  sovereign  de  facto  only;  if  the  Hungarians 
choose  to  make  him  sovereign  de  jure,  they  may  possibly  be  wise 
in  so  doing,  but  there  is  nothing  but  their  own  conviction  of  what 
is  expedient  to  make  them  do  so.  Law  and  History  know  nothing 
of  an  “Austrian  Empire,”  of  which  Hungary  is  a  “province.” 
They  know  an  ancient  and  independent  Kingdom  of  Hungary, 
which,  like  England,  or  Sweden,  or  Castile,  knows  no  superior  on 
earth.  They  know  a  Duchy,  in  later  times  called  an  Archduchy, 
of  Austria,  formerly  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Empire,  now  a  member 
of  the  German  Confederation.  They  know  of  a  certain  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  States,  grounded  on  an  act  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  by  which  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  made  here¬ 
ditary  in  the  Austrian  family,  but  on  the  condition  of  each  King 
so  succeeding  conforming  to  the  laws  and  submitting  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  by  which  alone  a  lawful  King  of  Hungary  could  be  made. 
That  is  all.  They  know  indeed  that  in  1804.  the  King- Archduke 
Francis  began  to  call  himself  “Erbkaiser  von  Oesterreich,”  but 
they  are  unable  to  attach  any  meaning  to  those  words,  still  less  to 
make  out  where  the  “Kaisertlium”  of  Austria  lies.  Francis  Joseph 
calls  himself  Emperor  of  Austria  and  also  Archduke  of  Austria ; 
Law  and  History  can  point  out  his  Archduchy  on  the  map,  but 
they  cannot  point  out  his  Empire.  For  apparently  the  “  Empire  ” 
is  something  different  from  the  Archduchy,  while  the  Archduchy  is 
the  only  Austria  which  Law  or  History  has  known  for  the  last 
thousand  years  or  so.  For  Law  and  History  cannot  allow  that  the 
“Empire”  of  Austria  means  all  the  States  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Austria  may  happen  to  be  sovereign.  They  cannot  admit  that  because 
Francis  the  Second  chose  to  call  himself  “  Kaiser  von  Oesterreich,” 
the  laws  and  the  rights  of  Hungary  were  in  any  way  touched. 
They  can  admit  this  just  as  little  as  they  can  admit  that  the  rights 
of  Norway  could  be  touched  by  her  present  King  calling  himself 


Emperor  of  Sweden,  or  that  the  whole  matter  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  could  have  been  settled  simply  by  King  Christian  calling 
himself  Emperor  of  Denmark,  of  Schleswig,  or  of  Hobtein.  We  do 
not  dispute  about  the  title.  The  title  Emperor  of  Austria  has  in 
itself  just  as  much  meaning  as  the  title  Pope  of  Austria,  but  if 
Francis  Joseph  liked  to  call  himself  Pope  of  Austria,  it  would  not 
greatly  concern  us.  Our  only  point  is  that  as,  up  to  1 804,  nobody 
ever  heard  of  an  Emperor  or  an  Empire  of  Austria,  so  their  sudden 
appearance  in  that  year  altered  no  right  which  before  existed.  Up 
to  1 804  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
were  united  only  by  the  possession  of  a  common  sovereign ;  Hungary 
was  not  a  province  of  Austria,  neither  was  Austria  a  province  of 
Hungary.  We  maintain  that,  because  a  person  who  is  at  once 
Archduke  and  King  chooses  to  call  himself  Emperor,  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  rights  of  his  Kingdom  or  of  his  Archduchy, 
or  in  their  relation  to  one.  another.  Hungary  was  de  jure  inde¬ 
pendent  before,  and  it  is  de  jure  independent  still.  It  is  no  more 
a  province  of  Austria  than  Austria  is  a  province  of  Hungary. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  Hungary  may  not  get  rid  of  the  House 
of  Habsburg  altogether,  just  as  England  got  rid  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  But  the  most  that  Hungary  was  ever  bound  to  do 
was  to  receive  the  rightful  heir  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  as  King 
when  he  had  been  lawfully  crowned.  Francis  Joseph  is  not  the 
rightful  heir,  as  he  reigns  only  by  virtue  of  an  abdication  which 
Hungary  never  acknowledged ;  and  he  has  never  been  crowned 
King  of  Hungary.  One  hardly  knows  whether  the  abdicated 
Emperor  Ferdinand  is  alive  or  dead,  but  if  anybody  is  lawful 
King  of  Hungary  it  is  he.  Francis  Joseph  is  no  more  lawful 
King  of  Hungary  than  he  is  lawful  Emperor  of  China.  The 
Hungarian  people  may  make  him  so,  and  they  may  act  wisely  in 
making  him  so,  but  it  is  a  purely  voluntary  act  on  their  part. 

All  this  in  no  way  affects  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the 
expected  concessions  on  the  part  of  Hungary ;  it  only  affects  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  to  be  expected.  If  the  thing  is  done, 
it  will  be  done,  not  because  any  legal  or  historical  right  demands 
it,  but  because  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time  make  it 
expedient.  Francis  Joseph  is  at  this  moment  only  Tyrant 
of  Hungary ;  it  is  proposed  to  make  him  King.  It  may 
be  wise  to  legalize,  and  thereby  probably  to  lighten,  a  yoke  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  get  rid  of.  But  that  is  all.  *  If  Francis 
Joseph  becomes  King  of  Hungary,  he  will  be  King  of  Hungary 
by  election  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  not  by  virtue  of  being  either 
Archduke  or  Emperor  of  Austria.  If  Hungary  sends  deputies 
to  the  “  Reichsrath,”  it  will  not  be  because  it  is  a  province  of 
Austria,  but  because  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Flungary  chooses 
to  enter  into  a  certain  relation,  call  it  Federal  or  anything  else, 
with  the  independent  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and  with  the  other 
independent  States  which  think  good  to  send  deputies  to  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath. 

All  this  would  be  perfectly  plain  sailing  if  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Tyrol,  and  so  forth,  were  as  free  from  all  other  ties  as  Hungary 
is.  But  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Hungary  do  concern  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  is 
through  the  fact  that  Austria  and  Bohemia  are  members  of  the 
German  Confederation.  The  policy  of  the  House  of  Austria 
is  to  play  fast  and  loose  between  its  position  as  a  great 
European  Power  and  its  position  as  a  German  State.  Each 
character  is  made,  in  a  way  very  often  as  ingenious  as 
it  is  unprincipled,  to  influence  the  other.  In  this  way  a 
good  understanding  between  Austria  and  Hungary  may  really 
be  dangerous  to  any  scheme  of  German  unity  and  German 
freedom  in  an 3-  shape.  An  Archduke  of  Austria  and  King 
of  Bohemia  might  be  an  endurable  member  of  a  German 
Confederation;  but  an  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary, 
Galicia,  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  what  not,  is  rather  too  great  for 
the  freedom  of  his  German  brethren,  while  he  can  never  become  a 
real  national  German  chief,  as  a  regenerate  Margrave  of  Branden¬ 
burg  possibly  might.  The  German  position  will  alwa)rs  be  used 
to  advance  Austrian  interests  out  of  Germany,  and  the  strength 
of  the  non-German  States  will  always  be  used  to  advance  Austrian 
interests  in  Germany.  Again,  any  accession  to  the  strength  of 
Austria  puts  off’  the  day  of  the  complete  liberation  of  Italy.  In 
both  these  ways  a  reconciliation  between  Hungary  and  Austria 
may  do  serious  damage  to  great  European  interests.  But  Hun¬ 
garians  may  fairly  argue,  either  that  those  interests  are  notin  their 
keeping,  or  that,  by  a  reconciliation  with  Austria,  they  may  obtain 
such  an  influence  over  the  common  policy  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
as  to  direct  it  into  better  channels. 

One  common  false  parallel  remains  to  be  exposed.  People 
often  compare  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary  with 
those  between  England  and  Scotland.  There  is  no  real  analogy 
between  the  two.  There  was  every  reason  why  England  and 
Scotland  should  unite.  Language,  geographical  position,  every 
common  interest,  dictated  the  union ;  indeed  it  was  the  separa¬ 
tion  which  was  the  unnatural  thing,  a  separation  which  was  the 
mere  result  of  a  strange  political  accident.  And  when  the  union 
was  made,  it  was  made  on  perfectly  equal  terms.  Scotland  was 
not  required  to  become  a  province  of  England,  to  send  members 
to  an  English  Parliament,  or  in  any  way  to  merge  herself  in 
England.  The  two  names  of  Scotland  and  England  ceased  to  exist ; 
both  alike  merged  in  Great  Britain.  The  Parliament,  the  King¬ 
dom,  the  representation  of  the  nation  abroad,  were  for  the  future 
neither  English  nor  Scotch,  but  British.  But  Hungary  had  no 
such  inducement  to  union  with  Austria  as  Scotland  had  to  union 
with  England.  Hungary,  less  than  the  whole  remaining  dominions 
of  the  Austrian  famity,  was  greater  than  Austria  itself,  larger  in 
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extent,  older  in  foundation,  higher  in  rank,  an  independent 
Kingdom,  not  a  feudal  Duchy.  There  was  no  tie  of  language,  no 
tie  of  geographical  position.  What  both  States  wanted  was  a 
seaboard,  aftd  that  neither  could  give  the  other.  And  the  union 
has  not  been  a  really  equal  one.  No  Scotsman  has  ever  been 
required  either  to  call  himself  an  Englishman,  or  to  hear  his 
country  called  a  province  of  England.  But  Hungary  has  been 
required  to  merge  itself  in  an  Empire  of  Austria,  while  Austria 
might  just  as  reasonably  have  been  asked  to  merge  itself  in  an 
Empire  of  Hungary.  There  is  a  surrender  of  national  dignity  and 
national  existence  in  the  one  case  which  there  is  not  in  the  other. 
It  may  be  prudent  in  Hungary  to  forget  all  this  and  to  yield  to  a 
fate  which  may  be  inevitable.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  what 
the  real  nature  of  the  surrender  is;  it  must  not  be  obscured  either 
by  pretences  which  history  will  not  bear  out  or  by  analogies  in 
which  there  is  no  sort  of  real  resemblance. 


LOCOMOTIVES  ON  LOADS. 

HE  House  of  Lords  has  felt  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a 
Bill  sent  up  to  it  from  the  Commons  for  abolishing  the 
existing  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  locomotives  on  roads.  Those 
persons  who  consider  that  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  would  be 
an  unquestionable  advance  in  civilization  will  of  course  complain 
if,  in  the  brief  residue  of  the  present  Parliament,  opportunity 
should  not  be  found  to  pass  it.  But  elderly  ladies  who  have 
been  used  to  drive  through  country  lanes  in  pony  carriages  will 
rejoice  at  being  delivered  for  another  year  from  a  formidable 
nuisance.  It  is  not,  however,  elderly  ladies  only  who  entertain 
objections  to  the  proposed  Bill.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
both  against  and  for  the  measure ;  and  a  few  years  ago  Parliament 
felt  so  much  difficulty  in  making  up  its  mind  upon  this  question 
that  it  committed  the  decision  of  it  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
in  turn  referred  it  to  the  magistrates  of  particular  districts 
which  it  was  proposed  to  bless  or  curse  with  locomotives 
upon  their  roads.  The  House  of  Lords,  feeling  called  upon 
to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  Bill  before  it,  referred  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  requested  the  attendance  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  apparently  under  the  belief  that  he  would  be  able 
to  suggest  some  principle  by  which  they  might  be  guided.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Committee  got  very  little  help  from 
Sir  George  Grey.  He  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  the  power 
which  he  holds  of  issuing  restraining  orders,  and  he  would  prefer 
to  see  regulations  made  “  which  would  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  public.”  But  when  the  House  of  Commons,  in  committee  on 
this  Bill,  attempted  to  frame  such  regulations,  it  met  with  very 
indifferent  success.  Of  course,  if  we  could  all  see  our  way  clearly 
to  the  conclusion  that  steam  cultivation  is  the  highest  good,  the 
task  of  Parliament  would  be  easy.  But  unfortunately  the 
elderly  ladies  command  sympathy  and  support  both  among 
the  public  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bentinck, 
indeed,  treats  all  opposition  to  the  measure  as  indicative  of 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  expect  people  of  candid  minds  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  assertion  that  horses  are  not  nearly  so  apt  to  take  fright 
at  steam-engines  as  at  heaps  of  stone  laid  by  the  roadside,  and 
at  the  curious  figures,  dressed  in  fragmentary  coats  and  hats,  of 
the  men  who  are  employed  to  crack  them.  Another  theory  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  supporters  of  the  measure  is,  that  horses  are 
getting  more  used  every  day  to  steam-engines  ;  but,  unless  they 
mean  to  say  that  the  nature  of  the  horse  is  undergoing  a  change 
capable  of  being  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  this  assertion  does 
not  amount  to  much.  It  is  said,  again,  that  what  frightens  the 
horses  is,  not  the  steam-engine  which  they  meet,  but  the  absurd 
conduct  of  their  own  drivers,  who  begin  tugging  at  their  mouths 
in  order  to  reassure  their  spirits.  But  this  observation,  again, 
strikes  us  as  irrelevant,  unless  it  is  proposed  to  devolve  upon  Sir 
George  Grey  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  in  driving  to  all  the 
elderly  ladies  who  keep  pony  carriages. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Sir  George  Grey’s  evidence  that 
alarm  has  not  been  generally  felt  at  the  possibility  of  locomotives 
being  used  on  roads,  although  perhaps  this  remark  is  open  to 
the  qualification  that  in  many  districts  the  possibility  is  still 
exceedingly  remote.  Dining  three  years  there  have  been  forty 
restraining  orders  issued  under  the  power  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  existing  Act,  and  these  orders  only  apply  to  limited 
districts  in  twelve  or  thirteen  comities.  The  greater  number  of 
applications  for  orders  came  from  Kent,  where  it  appears  that 
the  objection  to  locomotives  on  roads  is  particularly  strong.  In 
a  district  of  Yorkshire  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion,  but 
the  general  community  seems  to  have  been  on  one  side,  and  the 
owners  of  locomotives  on  the  other.  The  owners  allege  with 
truth  that,  unless  their  engines  can  be  moved  about  freely  during 
the  day,  they  cannot  derive  that  profit  from  the  use  of  them 
which  had  been  anticipated.  Any  person  who  has  visited  an 
agricultural  show,  or  listened  to  the  speeches  at  an  agricultural 
meeting,  knows  how  largely  the  locomotive  figures  in  all 
schemes  of  economic  farming.  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  the  steam-engine  shall  have  improved  the  horse  off  the 
face  of  nature,  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  Sir  George 
Grey  will  vanish,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  provide  for  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  machines  and  animals  as  motive  powers.  “  It 
stands  to  reason,”  says  Sir  George  Grey,  “  that  there  must  be 
accidents  if  there  be  no  restriction  on  these  engines,  and  if  they 
be  allowed  to  run  freely  on  the  roads.”  When  the  lion  lies  down 
with  the  lamb,  perhaps  the  horse  will  meet  the  steam-engine 


with  equanimity.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  other  countries  this 
consummation  appears  to  be  nearer  than  among  ourselves,  and 
certainly  the  moral  characters  of  horses  seem  to  differ  almost 
as  much  as  those  of  tho  various  races  of  men  who  own 
them.  Travellers  in  France  and  Belgium  have  confessed  to  an 
impression  that  the  horses  of  those  countries  are  tame,  and  the 
steam-engines  are  tame,  and  even  the  men  are  tame  also,  compared 
to  what  they  have  been  used  to  see  at  home.  But  until  the  general 
standard  of  intelligence  and  gentleness  shall  be  raised  in  England, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  “  there  must  be  accidents.”  Whether  the 
precautions  proposed  by  the  present  Bill  will  be  effectual  can  only 
be  ascertained,  as  Sir  George  Grey  says,  “by  experience,”  which 
may  be  very  costly.  It  is  possible  that  regulations  might  be 
framed  which,  if  carefully  observed,  would  prevent  accidents  ;  but 
the  same  may  be  said,  with  abstract  truth  and  lamentable  practical 
untruth,  of  railways. 

The  public  will  probably  not  severely  censure  Parliament  if  it 
separates  without  having  passed  this  Bill.  But  the  question  will 
recur  next  year,  and  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  considered  during 
the  season  which  is  most  favourable  for  observing  the  working  of 
the  existing  law.  “  Everybody  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons,” 
says  Sir  George  Grey,  “  when  the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  that 
to  run  one  of  these  engines  up  Whitehall  and  through  Charing 
Cross  would  be  so  dangerous  that  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
proposed  regulations  could  afford  any  safety  to  the  public.”  The 
autumn  may  be  usefully  employed  in  contemplating  the  probable 
working  of  the  same  regulations  in  Kent  or  Yorkshire.  The  Bill 
proposes  to  provide  that  at  least  three  persons  shall  be  employed 
to  conduct  a  locomotive  along  a  road,  and  if  more  than  two  car¬ 
riages  be  attached  thereto,  an  additional  person  shall  be  employed. 
One  of  the  persons  so  employed  shall  precede  the  locomotive  on 
foot  by  not  less  than  sixty  yards,  and  shall  carry  a  red  flag  con¬ 
stantly  displayed,  and  shall  warn  the  riders  and  drivers  of  horses 
of  the  approach  of  the  locomotive,  and  shall  signal  the  driver 
thereof  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  stop,  and  shall  assist  horses 
and  carriages  drawn  by  horses  in  passing  the  same.  The  last 
clause  of  this  regulation  was  evidently  intended  for  the  comfort  of 
the  elderly  ladies  before  mentioned.  The  clause  as  to  the  red  flag 
disagreeably  recalls  recent  experience  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  same 
signal  in  railway  management.  If  it  were  probable  that  the  Bill 
would  pass  in  the  present  Parliament,  we  would  venture  to  urge 
the  introduction  into  it  of  a  provision  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  drive  a  locomotive  to  the  Derby.  The  drivers  of 
locomotives  are  to  give  as  much  space  as  possible  to  other  traffic. 
It  was  remarked  upon  this  clause,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
locomotives  are  allowed  to  be  nine  feet  wide,  and  country  lanes 
frequently  do  not  exceed  fourteen  feet  in  width.  A  clause  was 
proposed  to  the  effect  that,  when  a  locomotive  meets  a  cart  in  a 
narrow  lane,  the  locomotive  shall  back  out  of  it;  but  this  clause 
does  not  appear  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Bill  that  we  have 
seen.  In  London,  as  we  all  know,  when  two  vehicles  meet  where 
they  cannot  pass,  the  .  drivers  of  them  wrangle  until  a  police¬ 
man  appears  to  settle  the  dispute,  which  does  not  occur  very 
soon  in  town,  and  is  not  likely  to  occur  at  all  in  the  country.  We 
can  only  suggest  that  when  such  a  dispute  arises  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  Sir  George  Grey  to  settle  it.  The  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  is  not  to  be  sounded,  nor  is  steam  to  be  blown  off,  upon 
the  road.  The  locomotive  is  to  be  instantly  stopped  on  the  de¬ 
mand  of  any  person  in  charge  of  a  horse,  “  or  any  other  animal.” 
Upon  ordinary  principles  of  legal  construction,  we  should  say 
that  this  clause  does  not  empower  a  pig-driver  to  stop  a  loco¬ 
motive,  in  order  to  light  his  pipe.  The  locomotive  is  to  carry  two 
lights,  “  one  at  each  side  on  the  front,”  when  travelling  by  night. 
The  highest  speed  at  which  thelocomotivemay  be  driven  is  fourmiles 
an  hour  in  the  country,  and  two  miles  an  hour  in  towns  or  villages. 
Local  authorities  in  towns  may  make  additional  regulations  as  to 
the  hours  during  which  locomotives  may  pass  through  their 
jurisdictions.  This  clause  will  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  provide  that  locomotives  shall  not  pass  up  Whitehall 
at  the  time  when  members  of  Parliament  are  driving  down  to  the 
House. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  Bill  is  a  signal  example  of  legislative 
skill,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  do  anything  judicious 
in  the  matter,  except  to  let  it  as  long  as  possible  alone.  A  little 
supineness  on  the  part  of  the  farmers’  friends  would  be  highly 
seasonable. 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

T  seems  an  anomaly  that  so  much  should  be  made  by  the 
English  nation  of  a  musician,  however  eminent,  who  has  been 
dead  above  a  century,  and,  moreover,  was  not  an  Englishman.  The 
German  people  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  it.  'The  Protestant 
Germans,  in  comparison,  make  but  small  account  of  their  illustrious 
Bach,  and  are  obliged  to  appeal  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  for  contri¬ 
butions  towards  a  fund  for  repairing  an  organ  which  he  “  conse¬ 
crated,”  and  upon  which  he  performed  daily  from  1 703  to  1 707, 
while  fulfilling  the  official  duties  of  organist  at  Arnstadt.  And  yet 
the  whole  of  Bach’s  noble  Protestant  church  music,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Luther  may  be  said  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  harmony, 
was  written  for  them  and  among  them,  in  tho  course  of  a  tolerably 
long,  singularly  laborious,  and  uniformly  blameless  life.  No  doubt 
a  great  deal  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  opposite  ways  in  which 
these  great  men  have  looked  at  and  treated  art.  In  some 
important  particulars,  their  genius  and  styles  of  composition 
exhibit  little  or  nothing  in  common.  Ilandel,  like  Shakspeare, 
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human  even  when  lie  rises  highest,  talces  his  hearers  with  him. 
Sublime  as  are  his  “  Hallelujah  ”  and  “  Amen,”  they  are  cast 
in  such  a  mould  that  we  may  all  believe  we  sing  with 
their  composer,  and  in  his  own  strain.  It  is  rarely  so 
with  Bach,  who  when  he  rises  can  seldom  take  us  with  him, 
and  who  in  his  loftiest  flights  moves  in  a  sphere  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  observance.  Bach  is  for  the  most 
part  purely  intellectual ;  while  Handel,  though  intellectual,  is  still 
more  essentially  imaginative.  If  we  consider,  not  merely  the  great 
choruses,  but  the  most  remarkable  songs,  of  Handel,  wo  must 
acknowledge  that,  though  addressing  us  in  musical  tones, 
he  at  the  same  time  conjures  up  pictures.  Numberless 
instances  might  be  adduced  of  this  peculiarity  in  Handel, 
and  of  how  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  influenced  by  the 
images  his  music  directly  suggests.  Bach’s  harmony  is  not 
of  this  kind ;  nor  is  his  music  ilowingly  melodious,  like  Handel’s — 
another  reason  why  it  should  be  less  calculated  to  enchain  the 
sympathies  and  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who,  without  being 
intellectual,  arc  immediately  and  strongly  impressed  by  art  which 
has  other  qualities  to  recommend  it  besides  the  quality  of  un¬ 
ceasing  tune,  but  to  whom  tune  is  nevertheless  a  sine  qua  non. 
Thus  we  may  understand  how,  while  Ilandel  appeals  irresistibly 
to  the  masses,  Bach’s  appreciating  audience  must  for  ever  be 
limited  to  the  enlightened,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  learned, 
few. 

But  if  this  comparison,  allowing  it  to  be  just,  may  account  for 
Bach’s  quasi  non-popularity  with  the  German  many,  it  in 
no  way  suffices  to  explain  the  very  exceptional  position 
maintained  by  Ilandel  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  —  a 
position  far  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  was  living  and 
working  for  our  progenitors,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  early  Georges— a  position  which  time  only  seems  to  widen, 
strengthen,  and  consolidate.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  take 
other  reasons  into  consideration.  The  fact  that  to  the  most 
sincerely,  if  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  most  demonstra¬ 
tively,  pious  people  in  the  Christian  world,  Handel  has  given  a 
large  number  of  sacred  dramas,  in  which  many  significant  per¬ 
sonages  and  incidents  of  Biblical  writ  are  brought  vividly  forward, 
recommended  and  enforced  by  the  potent  spell  of  beautiful  melody 
and  gorgeous  choral  harmony,  is  not  enough.  Handel’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  popularity  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England — 
to  which  may  be  added  America,  where  his  oratorios  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  heard  than  in  Germany,  or,  in  short,  than  in  any  country 
except  our  own — must  not  be  attributed  to  his  having  made  Biblical 
heroes  sing  martial  songs,  Biblical  prophets  utter  prophecies  in 
sounding  declamatory  recitative,  Biblical  Israelites  shout  paeans  in 
solemn  chorus,  to  the  consternation  of  Biblical  Philistines.  He  might 
have  done  all  this  and  more,  and  still  not  have  been,  a  century  af  ter 
his  death,  what  he  now  is,  to  the  English  and  American  peoples. 
He  did,  in  fact,  accomplish  more.  He  described  with  graphic  and 
appalling  power  the  miracles  of  Exodus,  and  then,  in  the  Song  of 
Moses,  recapitulated  those  miracles  in  hymns  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  that  for  sublimity  have  never  been  approached.  But  Israel 
in  Egypt,  matchless  as  it  is,  would  not  have  made  Handel  the  Handel 
we  revere.  Musicians  would  have  extolled  him  to  the  skies. 
Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  would  have  said — “Behold  our 
master  !  ”  Mendelssohn  would  have  written — Israel  is  “  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  piece.”  And  yet  the  world,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  at  large,  would  not  have  adopted  Ilandel  as  it  has 
almost  universally  adopted  him.  But,  in  addition  to  Israel  and 
the  rest,  which,  separate  or  combined,  would  have  proclaimed  him 
a  colossus,  Ilandel  wrote  Messiah— or,  as  he  first  entitled 
it,  “a  sacred  oratorio” — a  work  which  musicians  may  justly 
regard  as  the  greatest  production  of  their  art,  but  which  has  also 
still  higher  pretensions.  lie  wrote  Messiah  when  fortune  for  him 
had  done  her  worst.  In  1739,  he  had  produced  Saul,  Israel  in 
Egypt,  the  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  and  other  great  pieces,  not  one  of 
which  materially  helped  him  to  steer  clear  of  overwhelming  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  in  the  year  following  he  composed  L' Allegro  ed  il 
Penseroso ,  &c.,  but  with  no  happier  result.  In  the  midst  of  those 
labours  he  returned  to  Italian  opera,  which  had  always  proved  his 
Nemesis,  and  just  at  this  period  had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Two  new  operas,  and  an  old  one  revived,  were  all  failures 
at  the  theatre  under  his  management  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The 
aristocracy,  whom  he  had  unwittingly  offended,  were  his  uncom¬ 
promising  enemies.  His  oratorios  and  cantatas,  as  well  as  his 
Italian  operas,  were  alike  disregarded  till,  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  he  bethought  him  of  a  visit  to  Ireland,  which  he  had  long 
contemplated,  and  which  now  he  argued  might  help  to  relieve  his 
fallen  fortunes.  Indomitable  hero,  no  less  than  indomitable  pro¬ 
ducer  !  He  would  not  go  to  the  Irish — “  that  generous  and  polite 
nation,”  which  had  long  expressed  an  admiration  for  his  works — 
without  something  new ;  as  if  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  superb 
things  he  had  already  produced  would  not  have  been  as 
good  as  new  to  a  new  country.  So  he  composed  Messiah. 
Where  ?  IIow  ?  All  we  can  find  is  that  he  composed  it  before 
he  left  England.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Charles  Jennens  (Dublin,  Dec.  29,  1741),  who  had,  it  appears, 
compiled,  or  more  probably  helped  to  compile,  the  words. 
Jennens  resided  atGopsall  Hall,  Leicestershire  (this  surely  should 
be  as  interesting  a  spot  as  Cannons,  or  the  house  in  Brook  Street), 
and  at  Gopsall  Hall  some  insist  that  Messiah  must  have  been 
written,  while  others  assert  the  contrary.  All  we  care  to  know, 
however,  is,  that  it  occupied  Ilandel  from  August  22  to  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1741 ;  and  that,  by  the  29th  of  October  following,  he 
'had  completed  yet  another  oratorio,  Samson  !  The  thing  appears 


incredible,  but  it  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by 
Handel’s  own  handwriting.  Thus,  amid  his  pecuniary  and  other 
distresses,  with  a  long  journey  before  him,  and  a  “troop’  of 
singers  to  provide  for,  Handelv  composed  Messiah.  We  will  say 
nothing  of  Samson,  prodigy  as  that  is  also ;  it  is  marvel  enough 
that  he  composed  Messiah  under  these  circumstances,  because  he 
would  take  with  him  something  new  for  the  Irish  people.  When 
was  there  a  theatrical  impresario  to  compare  with  Handel  ? 

The  Messiah  is  the  sixth  of  Handel’s  nineteen  English 
oratorios,  and  follows  next  in  order  to  Israel  in  Egypt. 
Herder  calls  it  “  a  Christian  epopee  in  musical  sounds” ;  M. 
Schoelclier — who  cites  Herder  in  his  Life  of  Ilandel,  which  we 
wish  he  had  published  in  French— says  better,  that  “  it  forms  part 
of  the  religion  of  England.”  It  is  certainly  a  work  which  suc¬ 
cessfully  appeals  to  every  Christian  community  that  does  not  look 
upon  music,  quand  memo,  as  an  abomination.  It  has  created  a 
wider  impression,  and  effected  more  real  good  in  many  ways,  than 
any  other  great  musical  work  on  record ;  or,  indeed,  than  all  the 
great  musical  works  combined  of  which  the  history  of  the 
art  makes  mention.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being 
cast,  like  the  Passions  of  Bach,  in  a  dramatic  form.  Jesus 
does  not  speak,  as  in  the  Christus  am  QHberge,  with  which  the 
grand  Beethoven,  Handel’s  equal  in  a  totally  dilferent  sphere, 
could  scarcely  have  felt  satisfied.  The  Messiah  is  wholly  narrative 
and  didactic.  The  chief  incidents  of  the  Redeemer’s  sojourn  among 
us  are  rather  hinted  at  than  plainly  indicated.  The  world’s  re¬ 
joicing  at  His  advent  is  set  forth  in  the  first  part,  and  the  glorious 
result  of  His  mission  in  the  third.  “  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  and  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Ilis  blood,”  is 
the  great  theme  of  the  final  chorus  in  the  last  section  of  the 
oratorio.  “  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,”  is  that  of  the  most  prominent  choral  exhibition  of  the  first. 
In  the  second  only,  the  allusions,  both  prophetic  and  narrative, 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  to  the  incidents  of  the 
Passion  bring  the  most  absorbing  moments  of  the  earthly  career 
of  Jesus  intensely  before  us  ;  but  this,  too,  ends  with  the  jubilant 
“  Hallelujah,”  which  proclaims  Ilis  triumph  and  our  salvation. 
These  are  the  three  great  choruses  of  Messiah,  to  which  all 
the  rest  is  incidental  and  subordinate.  A  more  dramatic  form 
would  not  have  fitted  the  subject  of  the  Redemption;  and, 
with  all  the  genius  of  Mendelssohn,  it  is  fair  to  doubt 
whether  his  Christus,  intended  to  be  an  epitome  of  the 
life  of  the  Saviour,  from  the  birth  to  the  Ascension,  would, 
whatever  the  grandeur  of  the  music,  have  found  in  the  end 
such  general  favour  as  his  less  ambitious  oratorios  St.  Paul  and 
Elijah.  That  it  could  ever  supersede  Messiah,  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  partisans  of  Mendelssohn  would  have  been  as  unlikely  as 
Mendelssohn  himself  to  imagine. 

A  Triennial  Festival  in  honour  of  Handel,  in  the  vastest  and  most 
original  edifice  that  England,  perhaps  the  world,  can  boast,  on  a 
scale  such  as  no  other  country  than  England  would  contemplate, 
was,  considering  the  means  at  hand,  no  less  than  due  to  the  composer 
of  a  work  which,  written  in  a  universal  language,  has  exercised  so 
unparalleled  an  influence.  Messiah  has  been  the  main  support  of 
all  our  great  county  music-meetings,  including  those  of  the  Three 
Choirs  at  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  which  have  now 
existed  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  Besides  this, 
there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  England  where  it  is  not  performed 
at  least  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  has  even  penetrated  to 
Wales,  where  the  “  Saxon  music  ”  was  for  ages  held  in 
timid  abhorrence,  and  snubbed  for  the  more  richly  sug¬ 
gestive  (and  intoxicating)  strains  of  the  Pennillion.  Scotland 
does  not  disdain  it ;  Ireland,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  loves 
it.  It  was,  therefore,  only  befitting  that  the  fourth  Handel 
Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  should  begin  with  a  performance 
of  this  unequalled  work,  whatever  might  be  set  down  for  the  two 
succeeding  days.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  vie  with  the  morning 
papers  in  a  record  of  this  week’s  musical  celebration  at  Sydenham. 
Indeed,  they  have  left  us  nothing  to  say,  so  detailed  and 
eloquent  are  their  descriptions.  Enough  that  the  praises  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  to  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  Mr.  Costa  the  conductor,  to  the 
chorus  and  band,  “  4,000  ”  strong  (more  or  less),  to  the 
acoustical  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  great 
Handel  Orchestra,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  principal  solo 
singers  —  Mdlle.  Adelina  Patti,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  Santley,  and  the  rest  —  have  been  fairly 
bestowed,  and  that  the  Handel  Festival  of  1865  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  each  and  all  of  its  predecessors.  The 
Messiah,  on  Monday,  was  of  course  a  grand  day;  but  the 
miscellaneous  selection  from  Saul,  Samson,  Acis  and  Galatea, 
Solomon,  the  Coronation  Anthem  (“  Zadok  the  Priest”),  and  Judas 
Maccabceus,  on  Wednesday,  had  also  its  attractions.  Among  the 
foremost  of  these  were  the  chorus  from  Saul,  “  Envy,  eldest 
born  of  hell  ”  ;  Mdlle.  Adelina  Patti’s  “  Let  the  bright  seraphim  ” 
(trumpet,  Mr.  Harper)  ;  “  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing,”  by  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  better  even  than  his  more  popular  “  Sound  an 
alarm”;  Madame  Sainton’s  “0  Lord  whose  mercies”  (Saul); 
Mr.  Sautley’s  “How  willing  my  paternal  love,”  preferable 
to  his  more  showy  “  Oh,  ruddier  than  the  cherry  ” ;  the 
soft  chorus,  “  May  no  rash  intruder,”  from  Solomon  (fancj' 
an  epithalamium  in  a  sacred  Biblical  lyric  drama !) ;  and, 
last  not  least,  “We  never,  never  will  bow  down”  (judas), 
one  of  the  grandest  choruses  by  Ilaudel,  and  one  of  the  grandest 
chbral  performances  of  the  day.  Add  “  Pious  orgies  (Madame 
Parepa),  a  somewhat  dull  air;  and  the  exhilarating  trio,  semi- 
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chorus,  and  chorus,  “See  the  conquering  hero  comes  ”  ;  and — not 
forgetting  the  wonderfully  brilliant  “  Let  their  celestial  concerts  ” 
( Samson ) — the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  performance  have 
been  named.  Of  Israel  in  Egypt — now,  as  in  1857,  1859,  and 
1862,  the  oratorio  put  down  for  the  last  day  of  the  Handel 
Festival — we  may  find  another  occasion  to  speak.  Israel,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  vast  number  of  musical  judges,  is  Handel’s  greatest 
work ;  but  Messiah  has  made  him  the  Handel  we  recognise — the 
Handel  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Israel  is  to  Messiah  what  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  the  New.  It  would  hardly,  therefore,  be 
consistent  to  speak  of  them  in  common. 


REVIEWS. 


BARTH  £  LEM  Y  ST.  HILAIRE  ON  MAHOMETANISM. 

MBARTIIELEMY  ST.  HILAIRE’S  estimate  of  Mahomet 
°  and  his  religion  exhibits,  with  the  clearness,  precision, 
sobriety  of  judgment,  and  finished  elegance  which  belong  to  a  good 
French  writer,  the  view  which  our  time  is  inclined  to  take  of  the 
Arabian  prophet.  The  last  century  set  him  down  as  a  fanatic  and 
impostor,  and  Gibbon  and  Voltaire  were  just  as  incapable  of 
regarding  him  in  any  other  light  as  Gagnier  and  Prideaux.  Then, 
dissatisfied  with  so  superficial  and  inadequate  an  explanation 
of  his  character  and  -work,  Mr.  Charles  Forster  ventured  on 
the  paradoxical  supposition  that  lie  was  the  instrument  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  kind  of  revelation,  while  Mr.  Carlyle  turned  him  into  a 
hero.  People  who  study  the  subject  now  are  coming  to  think  that 
he  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  a  hero,  nor  an  inferior  sort  of 
apostle,  but  a  very  earnest  and  remarkable  religious  reformer  of 
the  Puritan  stamp,  wTho  was  personally  spoiled  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  by  power  and  success,  but  who  was  the  beginner  of  a 
religious  movement  singularly  adapted  to  the  age  and  race  to  which 
he  addressed  himself,  and  containing  in  it  elements  of  truth,  noble¬ 
ness,  and  good  which  have  kept  it  alive  in  spite  of  its  own  baser 
admixtures  and  the  still  lower  influences,  national  and  social,  with 
which  it  has  been  all  along  surrounded.  This  is  the  view  taken 
by  l)r.  Stanley  in  his  lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  and  presented 
with  greater  distinctness,  and  perhaps  with  more  indulgence,  by 
M.  St.  Hilaire,  who,  though  he  sees  a  deterioration  of  character  in 
the  readiness  of  Mahomet,  whose  early  life  had  been  singularly 
pure,  to  take  advantage  in  his  old  age  of  the  opportunities  for 
greater  license  in  pleasure  given  him  by  his  position,  yet 
thinks  that  he  can  trace  Mahomet’s  gentleness,  forbearance,  and 
loftiness  of  purpose  to  the  last,  and  that  power  never  tempted 
him  to  vindictiveness  or  unnecessary  severity.  Views  such  as 
those  of  Hr.  Stanley  and  M.  St.  Hilaire  are  suggested  by 
the  recent  and  original  researches  of  scholars  like  Weil  and 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  and  the  still  more  important  works  of  Muir 
and  Sprenger,  who,  living  in  the  midst  of  Mussulman  literature  in 
India,  have  added  largely  to  our  sources  of  information,  and  have 
investigated  with  critical  exactness  the  nature  of  Mahometan 
traditions,  and  their  different  streams  and  records,  and  have  traced 
them  up  through  their  various  and  successive  shapes,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  followed,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mahomet’s  age.  Works 
like  these  enable  us  to  feel  our  ground  more  firmly  and  surely  in 
speaking  about  Mahomet.  Yet,  after  all,  they  are  the  occasion, 
rather  than  the  foundation,  of  such  altered  judgments  as  those  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  These  judgments  depend  in  reality 
much  more  on  altered  and  enlarged  habits  of  thought  than  on  new 
facts.  The  change  is  in  our  major  premisses  rather  than  in  our 
minors.  Mr.  Muir  and  Hr.  Sprenger  correct,  verify,  ascertain,  and 
give  us  the  measure  of  what  is  historical  and  what  is  of  doubtful 
authority  ;  but  though,  compared  with  what  we  had,  the  evidence 
which  they  give  us  is  original,  authentic,  and  such  as  we  can 
feel  safe  in  trusting  to,  it  hardly  does  much  to  change  our  old 
outline,  or  explain  the  main  difficulties  raised  by  the  old  view  of 
the  facts.  If  Gibbon  or  Prideaux  had  known  all  that  Muir  and 
Sprenger  could  tell  them  more  fully  and  accurately  than  Abulfeda 
and  Gagnier,  their  conclusions  would  probably  have  been  but  little 
affected.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  our  knowledge  had  not  yet 
got  beyond  theirs,  we  should  still  probably  have  made  an  effort  to 
see  things  in  a  different  light,  and  have  put  a  construction  on  them 
more  in  accordance  with  our  general  way  of  looking  on  history ; 
with  our  increased  readiness  for  wide  and  searching  comparisons ; 
with  our  larger,  or  at  least  easier,  belief  of  possibilities  in  human 
motives  and  character,  and  of  the  compatibility  in  the  same  man 
and  the  same  system  of  many  qualities  which  apparently  were 
once  assumed  to  exclude  one  another. 

hi.  St.  Hilaire’s  sketch  is  able  and  interesting ;  but  it  contains 
nothing  very  new  either  in  the  way  of  fact,  or  of  suggestion  or 
explanation  ;  and  it  is  altogether  a  slighter  work  than  his  account 
of  Buddhism.  But  he  has  prefixed  an  introduction,  in  which  he 
lays  before  us  his  thoughts  on  a  subject  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  meets  us  at  every  turn — the  adjustment  of  the  respective 
claims  of  religion  and  philosophy,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  their  duties  to 
one  another.  The  practical  lesson  which  he  wishes  to  enforce  is 
simply  that  of  mutual  forbearance  and  tolerance ;  but  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  has  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  give  a  rationale  for 
this  tolerance  which  shall  recognise  the  true  functions  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  each,  and  do  equal  justice  to  both.  He  takes  his  own  place 
on  the  side  of  philosophy  and  unlimited  free  inquiry  and  thought ; 
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but  from  this  point  of  view  he  criticizes  the  tendency  which  he 
finds  prevailing,  and  which  he  looks  upon  as  very  formidable  and 
ominous,  to  assume  that  all  religions  belong  to  the  fallacies  and 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  that  the  time  for  them  is  at  an  end. 
His  essay  is  a  plea  for  religion  from  the  philosophical  side,  not 
on  the  ground  of  its  own  claims  to  truth,  nor  on  that  of  utility 
in  the  coarser  understanding  of  the  term,  but  on  the  ground 
that  religion  is  to  the  multitude  the  best  answer  they  can  get 
to  the  great  questions  which  are  the  very  subject  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  speaks  of  religions  as  such.  Accidentally,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  which  to  him  represents  religion  is  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  best  and  most  divine  of  all  religions ;  but  he  views 
them  all  ah  extra,  as  facts  presenting  themselves  to  the  observer  of 
human  nature  and  history,  the  results  of  the  working  of  the 
human  mind,  and  without  admitting  any  notice  of  the  amount  of 
truth  or  authority  intrinsically  belonging  to  each.  All  religions, 
without  exception,  he  says,  are  attempts  more  or  less  successful  to 
explain  the  great  riddles  of  human  life  and  destiny — whence  man 
comes,  who  made  him  and  rules  him,  what  is  to  become  of  him, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  conscious  of 
existence,  what  is  the  law  by  which  he  must  live,  what  is  time 
and  eternity.  There  never  was  a  nation,  “  never  even  a  clan,” 
which  did  not  feel  the  pressing  interest  of  these  questions,  and  did 
not  try  to  find  an  answer  to  them.  Answers  good  and  bad,  reason¬ 
able  or  absurd,  resting  on  lasting  or  on  transitory  grounds,  have 
been  given ;  but  no  society  has  ever  been  able  to  do  without  some 
answer,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  ever  will.  And 
what  is  all  philosophy  but  a  series  of  attempts,  equally  diversified, 
and  of  equally  various  success,  to  get  answers  to  the  same 
questions  ?  Religion  and  philosophy  have  the  same  end ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  is  in  the  way  which  each  takes  to  reach  it.. 
“  Methods  and  conclusions  vary,  but  the  object  in  view  is  one.”  In 
one  case,  it  is  the  many  who  work  out  the  answers — they  are  the 
“  collective  work  of  a  whole  people  in  the  other  ease,  it  is  the 
single  thinker.  The  same  great  questions,  when  answered  by 
the  public,  form  a  religion ;  when  answered  by  individuals,  form  a 
philosophy.  All  cannot  think,  but  the  difficulties  are  the  same  to 
all,  and  are  equally  felt  by  all,  and  all  must  have  some  answer  to 
them.  Whether  they  are  the  popular  solutions  which  recommend 
themselves  to  the  instincts  of  the  crowd,  and  which  tradition  invests 
with  authority,  or  the  philosophic  ones  which  independent  inquirers 
have  thought  out  for  themselves,  they  supply  the  same  want  to 
different  orders  of  mind,  to  whom  it  must  be  supplied  differently. 
The  many  will  always  believe,  the  few  will  always  inquire.  The 
many  cannot  examine,  and  never  will ;  the  few  will  not  be  bound 
by  the  many.  But  there  will  always  be  the  many  and  the  few ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  that  each  should  have  what  answers  to  their 
place  in  the  world.  Philosophy  and  religion  address  themselves 
to  perfectly  separate  and  distinct  classes,  as  they  originate  in  dif¬ 
ferent  capacities  and  necessities.  By  the  nature  of  things  neither 
can  do  the  work  or  take  the  place  of  the  other,  but  both  are  as 
inevitable  in  fact  as  the  classes  of  mankind  to  which  they  are 
respectively  indispensable. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  this  general  line  of  thought, 
only  it  has  hitherto  been  usually  pushed  by  defenders  of  philo¬ 
sophical  freedom  against  the  claims  of  religion.  What  is  peculiar 
in  M.  Barthdlemy  St.  Hilaire’s  use  of  it  is,  that  it  is  urged  with 
evident  earnestness,  and  in  perfect  good  faith  and  candour,  to 
restrain  the  pretensions  and  encroachments  of  philosophy.  The 
scheme  of  the  world,  he  thinks,  evidently  shows  that  there  is  a 
place  for  both — a  place  in  which  each  is  in  its  legitimate  and 
natural  sphere,  and  from  which  it  is  flying  in  the  face  of  nature 
and  experience  to  try  to  thrust  it.  And  to  acknowledge  the 
legitimacy  of  the  place  of  each  involves  also  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  fundamental  conditions  on  which  each  necessarily  exists. 
There  can  be  no  philosophy  without  independence  and  freedom ; 
and  if  philosophy  is  necessary  to  the  system  of  the  world,  so  must 
be  the  liberty  without  which  it  cannot  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
religion,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  assume  that  it  is  true, 
certain,  divine,  authoritative.  It  must  make  this  assumption,  in 
order  to  exist  as  a  popular  creed;  admit  the  supposition  of  its 
doubtfulness,  and,  as  the  religion  of  the  multitude  or  of  a  nation, 
it  must  collapse  and  vanish,  like  Addison’s  image  of  public  credit. 
A  religion  which  is  to  be  for  the  many  must  be  traditional,  and 
pass  on  from  generation  to  generation ;  must  have  its  settled  rules 
and  orders,  and  uphold  them  as  a  government  does.  It  takes  for 
granted  its  own  stability  and  permanence  ;  it  is  against  its  nature 
to  change ;  and  it  is  absurd  and  contradictory  to  the  idea  on  which 
it  rests  to  expect  from  it  that  readiness  to  open  and  reopen 
questions  at  any  time  which  belongs  to  philosophy  :  — 

11  n’est  pas  possible  a  un  peuple  de  remettre  tous  les  jours  sa  foi  en  ques¬ 
tion  ;  .  .  .  le  scepticisme,  dejil  si  difficile  et  si  dangereux  pour  les  individus, 
est  impratieable  pour  ces  vastes  agglomerations,  qui  n’ont  jamais  pu 
l’accepter. 

If  religion  is  to  be,  it  must  be  under  the  conditions  on  which, 
alone,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  a  religion  is  possible. 
Whether  they  are  disadvantages  or  not,  it  cannot  be  had  on  any 
other  terms.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  only  in  the 
shape  of  religion  that  nations  and  crowds,  and  the  average  minds 
which  compose  them,  can  make  any  approach  to  finding  relief 
about  those  anxious  inquiries  on  which  the  calmest  and  strongest 
of  solitary  thinkers  feels  it  so  hard  to  satisfy  himself,  philosophers 
may  well  pause  before  they  undertake  to  disturb  what  even  to 
them  ought  to  seem  a  natural  and  providential  order  for  giving  to 
the  many  glimpses  and  shadows  of  truth  which  could  be  given  to 
them  in  no  other  way.  Much  more  when  it  is  such  a  religion  as 
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Christianity,  which,  viewed  simply  as  a  fact  of  human  history,  is 
so  unique  in  its  origin  and  diffusion,  in  its  expansiveness  and 
power  of  assimilation,  in  its  power  of  educating  mankind  and 
drawing  out  man’s  highest  qualities,  in  its  encouragement  of 
thought  and  improvement,  and  in  the  unequalled  greatness  of  its 
ideal,  its  views,  and  its  hopes.  Were  it  to  disappear,  there  is 
nothing  to  take  its  place ;  philosophy  could  not,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  philosophy,  by  the  nature  of  things,  can  never  be  but 
for  the  few,  the  very  few,  who  can  think  for  themselves.  For 
philosophy  is  not  philosophy  unless  a  man  is  capable  of  knowing 
his  own  ground  for  himself.  Philosophy  at  second  hand  comes, 
after  all,  to  a  mere  following  of  authority.  Free  inquirers  at  all 
times  have  had  to  be  laborious  and  independent  thinkers ;  now, 
they  must  he  learned  ones  as  well,  and  know  the  paths  that  others 
have  made : — 

On  n’est  reellement  philosophe  que  si  l’on  puise  sa  croyanee  en  soi-mcme, 
•et  que  si  on  la  fonde  sur  sa  propre  raison  convenablement  interrogee. 
Sdrieusement,  peut-on  demander  rien  de  pared  a  Thumanitd  ? 

M.  St.  Hilaire  sees  no  reason  why  religion  and  philosophy  should 
not  run  each  its  own  course,  side  by  side,  in  parallel  lines,  not 
touching  except  accidentally,  but  not  crossing  or  interfering  with 
one  another ;  each  acting  out  its  genuine  idea,  and  ministering  to 
needs  which  the  other  cannot  touch.  Religion  must  still  claim 
authority ;  philosophy  must  still  live,  as  it  only  can  live,  by  free¬ 
dom  ;  but  religion  must  give  up  its  intolerance,  and  philosophy 
renounce  its  aggressive  propaganda,  and  the  vain  notion  of  ever 
becoming  a  substitute  for  religion.  In  this  way  M.  St.  Hilaire  tries 
to  meet  the  difficulty  which  is  ever  presenting  itself  to  those  who 
hope  the  most  from  unlimited  freedom  of  inquiry  and  thought — 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  enormous  multitudes  who  can  never 
either  inquire  or  really  think,  and  must  by  the  nature  of  things 
follow  guidance.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  difficulty  has  settled 
itself;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  much  in  this  way  that  religion 
and  free  inquiry  go  on  together  in  the  world.  Each  proceeds  on 
its  own  ground  and  its  own  postulates,  much  as  if  the  other  did 
not  exist  at  all ;  and  their  collisions,  though  frequent  and  keen,  do 
not  in  any  considerable  degree  interfere  with  the  continued  and 
earnest  pursuit  by  each  of  its  own  leading  objects.  But  though 
this  is  the  solution  of  their  apparently  opposing  claims  which,  we 
may  say,  speaking  roughly,  has  worked  itself  out  in  practice,  and 
though  it  is  defended  on  principle  by  M.  St.  Hilaire  with  much  of 
striking  remark,  and  much  thoughtful  and  large-minded  equity, 
it  is  hardly  enough,  as  a  theory,  to  satisfy  either  side.  His  way 
of  putting  the  subject  has  the  vice  of  attempting  a  position  of 
superiority  and  impartiality  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  take — of  trying  to  see  from  a  point  of  view  outside 
of,  and  higher  than,  the  conditions  of  the  debate  itself,  how  claims 
supposed  to  be  irreconcileable  may  both  be  legitimate.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deal  seriously  with  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  to  leave 
out  the  question  of  truth.  Religion  is  nothing,  to  the  few  or  to 
the  many,  except  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth ;  and  philosophy 
would  tempt  few  except  with  the  hope  of  leading  them  to  truth. 
The  pretension  to  draw  limits  between  them,  putting  aside 
the  consideration  of  the  foundation  of  reality  and  truth  which 
each  claims,  is  untenable,  except  on  the  ground  of  a 
scepticism  from  which  M.  St.  Hilaire  is  certainly  very  far.  The 
real  question  comes  back  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  and  cannot  be 
escaped — what  is  true  P  and  according  as  men  form  their  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  take  their  side  on  this  question,  their  line  of  action  will 
necessarily  follow.  To  say  that  all  religions  as  well  as  all  philo¬ 
sophies  contain  elements,  greater  or  less,  of  truth  is  intelligible 
enough ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  stop  the  “  struggle  for  existence,” 
which  by  the  nature  of  things  must  go  on  between  all  who  value 
truth,  and  found  their  claims  to  speak  or  to  act  on  the  belief  that 
they  possess  it.  This  struggle  may  be  kept  within  bounds  by 
circumstances  of  all  kinds — by  changes  of  law  or  power  or  feeling, 
by  doubt  or  a  clearer  sense  of  ignorance,  by  justice  and  modera¬ 
tion,  by  the  practical  evils  arising  from  it ;  but  hardly  by  a  theory 
which  admits  the  importance  of  truth,  yet  excludes  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  what  each  side  is  fighting  for,  and  what  each  considers 
to  be  the  determining  reason  of  its  existence,  is  the  defence  and 
diffusion  of  truth.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  philosophers 
will  be  influenced  by  philosophical  reasons  for  supporting  and 
countenancing  religion,  quand  mime,  even  on  the  supposition  of  it 
being  untrue  and  impossible  ;  or  that  religious  men  will  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  same  sort  of  reasons  for  supporting  free  inquiry, 
quand  meme,  even  though  hostile  and  dangerous  to  religion.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  inherent  opposition  which  he  assumes  between  the 
principles  and  methods  of  philosophy  and  religion,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  they  are  to  be  asked  to  forbear  from  hostility  and  mutual 
aggression.  It  seems  hopeless  to  moderate  between  them,  on  the 
understanding  that  philosophy  must  not  say  all  that  it  thinks,  and 
that  all  religions  are  a  way,  more  or  less  successful,  of  putting  the 
truth  for  average  or  occupied  minds.  People  would  not  care 
about  religion  at  all  if  they  thought  it  only  this,  and  they  would 
not  follow  philosophy  if  they  had  to  stop  short  of  what  it  seemed 
to  lead  them  to. 

Theories  of  conciliation  seem  rather  idle  which  rest  on  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  religion  so  vague  and  wide  as  necessarily  to  take  in  Mormo- 
nism  and  Fetickism,  and  generalizations  of  philosophy  which,  after 
all,  must  admit  Atheism.  Moreover,  they  undertake  to  reconcile 
the  opposition  between  ideal  abstractions,  but  take  little  account 
of  the  concrete  philosopher  and  the  concrete  believer  in  religion. 
The  line,  too,  is  not  so  sharply  drawn  between  them  as  the  theory 
supposes.  “  Philosophy,”  saysM.  St.  Hilaire,  “is  as  an  individual 
religion,  and  religion  is  the  philosophy  of  nations.”  But  there  is  a 


philosophy  which  claims  to  be  the  natural  support  of  religion  ;  and 
there  are  numbers  of  persons  belonging  to  the  average  and  busy 
classes  to  whom  he  assigns  religion,  who  yet  like,  and  are  able  iu 
their  measure,  to  be  religious  on  what  they  consider  reasonable  and 
philosophical  grounds.  It  is  an  unnecessarily  large  way  of  putting  the 
matter  to  talk  of  a  theory,  when  you  are  in  reality  only  giving  counsels 
of  modesty,  justice,  or  good  taste.  M.  St.  Hilaire,  with  reason, 
warns  the  materialist  philosophers  of  his  country  to  think  what 
they  are  about  in  their  crusade  against  religion,  and  says  truly 
that  no  tyranny  can  be  imagined  more  monstrous  than  attempting 
to  impose  philosophy,  instead  of  religion,  by  State  authority.  It 
is  shallow  and  silly  to  make  sport  for  scepticism  of  those  tremen¬ 
dous  and  incalculable  powers  of  conscience  which  have  made 
men  do  and  suffer  more  than  even  patriotism  or  ambition,  and 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  yet  alive  and  ready,  if  pro¬ 
voked,  to  show  themselves  with  unexpected  energy.  lie  has 
some  vigorous  and  not  ill-deserved  sarcasms  on  the  philosophical 
systems  of  foreign  origin  which  have  been  busy  in  pressing  their 
doctrines  on  French  society  as  a  substitute  for  religion.  “  C’est 
ddja  bien  assez  de  ne  pas  savoir  etre  intelligible.”  But  this  is 
fighting  philosophy  by  philosophy,  and  protecting  against  attacks 
a  religion,  not  on  the  ground  common  to  all  religions,  of  its  being 
the  rude  “philosophy  of  a  nation,”  but  on  the  intrinsic  claim 
which  a  particular  religion  has  to  be  treated  with  respect.  M. 
St.  Hilaire  gives  reasons  why  a  certain  form  of  philosophy,  and  a 
certain  very  unique  religion,  should  harmonize  in  spite  of  great 
differences  ;  but  this  is  a  separate  matter  from  establishing  a  theory 
that  all  religion  and  all  philosophy  ought  to  respect  each  other  and 
be  on  good  terms  together. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  BY  LAND.* 
finiTE  title  of  this  very  remarkable  joint  description  of  a 
JL  really  notable  adventure  is  not  without  its  significance. 
In  exploring  a  practicable  route  across  British  North  America, 
which  may  hereafter  connect  the  gold-fields  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  with  the  settled  territories  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  have  performed  a  far 
more  valuable  and  practical  feat  than  if  they  had  climbed  and 
crawled  over  a  dozen  new  Alpine  Cols ;  and  they  are  wise  in 
pointing  the  moral  of  their  tale  on  the  back  of  the  volume.  The 
individual  heroism,  and  the  national  expenditure  of  wealth,  skill, 
and  lives,  which  have  given  a  vivid  interest  to  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage  by  sea,  have  but  succeeded  in  showing  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  useless  as  a  line  of  commercial  communica¬ 
tion.  Until  the  conditions  of  the  globe  are  altered,  European 
merchantmen  will  never  steer  for  China  and  Japan  through  the 
Straits  of  Davis  and  Behring.  But  when  the  pioneering  feet  of 
Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  have  been  followed  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  by  the  surveyor  and  the  navvy,  and  a  railway  is 
constructed  from  Halifax  to  some  point  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  the  whole  distance  from  Hong-Kong  to  Southampton 
will  be  capable  of  accomplishment  (according  to  Lord  Milton’s 
calculation )  in  thirty-six  days,  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  less 
than  by  the  present  overland  route  by  Suez.  The  United  States 
Congress  has  already  granted  a  subsidy  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamers  between  Hong-Kona;  and  San  Francisco.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  recognised  as  important  for  British 
interests  in  North  America,  if  not  in  Great  Britain,  that 
our  colonies  and  ourselves  should  not  be  absolutely  dependent 
upon  our  powerful  cousins  for  the  only  continuous  highway 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  Meanwhile,  a  free  and. 
regular  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  British  America  is  obviously  already 
an  appreciable  want,  and  one  of  daily  growing  magnitude. 
The  fertile  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  must  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  be  thrown  open  to,  and  feed  with  its 
produce,  the  population  of  the  Columbian  mineral  fields;  and  the 
time  for  its  performance  of  this  function  would  seem,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  already  to  have  come.  Its  old  use  as  a 
hunting-ground  has  gone  by  for  ever.  The  buffaloes  on  the 
prairie  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes  have  become  so  difficult  and  scarce 
a  prey  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  hunter  to  rely  on  them 
alone  for  his  maintenance  during  the  winter.  The  virgin  prairie, 
which  was  wont  to  fatten  the  buffalo,  must  grow  the  corn  and 
fatten  the  tamer  herds  that  are  bound  to  succeed  him.  The 
farmer  must  supersede  the  hunter,  and  the  sooner  and  more 
widely  the  better.  Forty  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  soil, 
capable  of  supporting  some  twenty  millions  of  people,  lie  open  to 
his  enterprise,  as  soon  as  the  powers  that  be,  or  that  shall  be,  will 
make  him  a  road  over  which  he  can  carry  his  waggon  and  his 
plough  to  the  field  of  his  labours,  and  his  produce  from  it.  The 
experience  of  Lord  Milton’s  party,  which  iii  the  summer  of  1863 
found,  or  rather  forced,  its  way  with  horses  and  other  incumbrances 
across  the  Tete  Jaune  Pass,  from  Edmonton  on  the  Saskatchewan  to 
Kamloops  on  the  Thompson  River  in  British  Columbia  (the  latter 
half  of  the  three  months’ journey  through  primeval  and  trackless 
forest),  shows  that  no  serious  engineering  difficulties  can  lie  iu  the 
way  of  constructing  a  passable  road.  The  pluck  and  energy 
which  characterized  the  carrying  out  of  this  highly  adventurous 
expedition  were  as  creditable  as  the  practical  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  and  as  the  graceful  and  modest  humour  with  which  it 
is  told  in  the  volume  before  us. 


*  The  North-West  Passage  by  Lund.  By  Viscount  Milton  and  Dr. 
Cheadle.  London:  Cassell,  Better,  &  Galpin.  1S65. 
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In  July,  1862,  Lord  Milton,  two  English  friends,  and  an 
American  retriever,  left  the  out-settlements  of  Minnesota,  to  make 
their  way  to  Fort  Garry  on  the  Red  River,  in  a  couple  of  leaky 
birchbark  canoes.  Of  all  the  unforeseen  pieces  of  good  fortune  for 
which  the  authors  of  this  work  have  a  right  to  be  grateful, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  lay  in  their  not  having  timed 
their  departure  a  fortnight  later  ;  in  which  case  they  would  almost 
infallibly  have  been  murdered  by  the  Sioux  Indians  in  their 
general  massacre  of  the  white  settlers  in  that  part  of  Minnesota. 
Lord  Milton’s  very  retriever  may  be  said  to  have  escaped  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth,  as  the  family  which  had  reluctantly  sold  him  to 
Lord  Milton  for  a  high  price  were  among  the  victims.  Vague 
rumours  of  the  temper  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  afloat  when  the 
Englishmen  started  on  their  boat  journey  of  five  hundred  miles 
down  the  Red  River,  which  runs  through  the  districts  of  the 
Sioux  and  Assiniboines ;  but  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that 
Lord  Milton  and  his  friends  were  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  risks 
they  had  run.  One  day  of  canoe-life,  paddling,  floating,  duck¬ 
shooting,  picnicking,  and  bivouacking,  was  charming  enough.  But 
with  the  first  night  came  the  mosquitoes  ;  and  after  a  few  days 
the  routine  of  cooking,  chopping,  loading  and  unloading  canoes, 
paddling,  and  shooting,  down  a  deep-channelled  river  of  unvarying 
sameness,  began  to  grow  rather  tiresome.  Even  the  novelty  of 
being  thrice  soaked  through  in  three  successive  nights  of  thunder¬ 
storm  palled  upon  the  voyagers,  and  after  sixteen  days’  paddling 
they  were  glad  enough  to  be  picked  up  by  the  steamer  on  its  way 
to  Fort  Garry,  the  Red  River  Settlement  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  before  the  arrival  of  winter,  which  Lord  Milton 
and  Dr.  Cheadle  resolved  to  pass  at  some  convenient  point  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  enjoying  the  varieties  of  autumn  and  winter 
sporting.  Horses,  stores,  leather  hunting-shirts  and  moccasins, 
and  half-bred  trappers  were  provided  at  Fort  Garry.  Lord  Milton 
gives  a  sensible  piece  of  advice  to  all  sportsmen  who  may  follow 
him,  if  they  wish  to  see  wild  life  in  all  phases  and  rough  it 
through  the  winter ;  to  eschew  the  rifle  and  be  content  with  a 
double-barrelled  smoothbore  that  will  carry  ball.  Where  a  dog- 
sleigh  is  the  only  carriage  over  the  snow,  every  pound  of  weight 
in  the  baggage  is  a  consideration,  and  a  gun  packed  on  a  sleigh 
runs  great  risk  of  being  bent  or  broken.  In  the  woods  the  hunter 
must  carry  both  baggage  and  provisions  on  his  own  back.  The 
feathered  game  give  a  less  scarce  and  uncertain  supply  of  food 
for  the  hunter  than  the  larger  animals,  and  even  the  best  marks¬ 
man  must  be  prepared  for  deliberate  potshooting  if  he  would  not 
waste  his  powder  or  starve.  For  a  range  of  sixty  to  eighty  yards 
a  good  smoothbore  will  carry  ball  accurately  enough,  and  Lord 
Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  generally  found  it  possible  to  get  within 
that  distance  of  the  larger  game. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  volume  are  filled  with  the  ordinary 
staple  of  travellers’  entertainments  in  a  rough  country.  There  is 
the  noce,  or  wedding  festivity,  among  some  relatives  of  one  of  the 
half-bred  trappers,  at  which  our  authors  were  of  course  honoured 
guests.  There  is  the  natural  drunken  fit  of  the  best  among  the 
trappers,  justified  by  the  notorious  excuse  that  it  is  not  often  he 
does  such  things,  but  when  he  does  he  does  them  handsomely : — 
‘•'Je  boive  pas  souvent,  messieurs,  mais  quand  je  boive,  je  boive 
comme  il  faut,  c’est  ma  fa§on,  voyez-vous.”  Buffaloes  were  hunted 
and  shot,  and  wolves  shot  at,  with  varying  success  and  unvarying 
energy.  A  visit  from  a  camp  of  wandering  Cree  Indians  brought 
with  it  a  serious  risk  of  losing  all  the  horses  of  the  party  by 
theft,  had  not  the  Englishmen  by  a  judicious  double,  favoured  by 
a  high  wind  following  on  a  dense  fog,  thrown  the  savages  off 
their  trail.  The  carelessness  of  once  promising  an  old  Indian  a 
small  present  of  rum  subjected  our  travellers  to  the  usual  annoy - 
ance^  of  uncivilized  importunity,  as  long  as  the  stock  of  fire-water 
was  known  to  last.  The  approach  of  winter  brought  its  first 
lesson  in  the  art  of  building  a  block  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  La  Belle  Prairie,  eighty  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement, 
Fort  Carlton.  The  native  hunters  were  the  architects  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  while  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  engineered  the  chimney. 
From  November  to  March  the  main  employment  of  a  party 
sojourning  on  the  prairie  consists  in  trapping  the  furred  animals 
and  attempting  to  countermine  the  ingenious  machinations  of  the 
trapper’s  faithful  follower  and  worst  enemy,  the  wolverine  or 
“  sacre  carcajou.”  The  Indians  have  dignified  this  most  subtle  of 
the  beasts  of  the  frozen  field  with  the  title  of  Kekwaharkess,  or 
the  Evil  One.  "Wherever  he  finds  the  trapper’s  trail  he  follows  it 
up  till  he  comes  upon  the  traps,  from  which  he  steals  the  bait  by 
a  felonious  entry  at  the  back,  or  the  animal  taken  if  the  trap  has 
fallen.  When  once  established  in  the  trapper’s  neighbourhood,  he 
will  visit  and  despoil  the  whole  line  of  traps  with  mischievous 
accuracy,  unless,  indeed,  some  of  the  baits  are  poisoned.  In  this 
case,  the  wolverine  either  leaves  untouched  every  trap  that  has  a 
suspicious  taint,  or  (as  was  the  case  with  some  small  poisoned 
meat-balls  delicately  prepared  by  Dr.  Cheadle  in  the  hope  that  the 
animal  would  bolt  the  pill  without  discovering  the  strychnine) 
bites  the  doubtful  baits  in  two  and  rejects  them.  The  severest 
cold  experienced  by  Lord  Milton’s  party  in  this  winter  was  38° 
below  zero.  It  is  something  to  learn  that  odours  may  be  frozen 
up,  like  the  tunes  of  Baron  Munchausen’s  posthorn. 

When  April  came,  “  and  the  skunkskin  which  served  us  as  a 
weather-glass  informed  us,  through  our  noses,  that  the  thaw  was 
at  hand,”  the  Englishmen  lost  no  time  in  breaking  up  from 
their  winter  quarters  and  starting  in  the  direction  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  Fort  Pitt  and  Edmonton,  the  most  westerly 
settlement  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  on  the  North  Sas¬ 


katchewan.  They  were  now  under  the  joint  guidance  of  two 
half-bred  hunters,  one  of  whom  carried  with  him  his  wife 
and  a  son  of  thirteen.  Lord  Milton  and  the  Doctor  objected 
strongly  to  the  plan  of  a  family  party,  as  being  likely  to  hamper 
their  movements ;  but  they  now  own  that  when  the  single  hunter 
had  deserted  them,  without  warning,  this  arrangement  was,  after 
all,  the  main  cause  of  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  But  for  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  boy,  the  married  hunter  would  probably 
j  have  deserted  them  too.  At  Edmonton  they  good-naturedly  en¬ 
cumbered  themselves  with  another  travelling-companion,  a  middle- 
aged  Irish  clergyman,  who  but  for  their  opportune  passage  might 
have  been  at  Edmonton  now,  if  his  powers  of  adaptation  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  not  grievously  belied.  We  must  say  that  Lord 
Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  have  taken  rather  a  cruel  revenge 
j  upon  the  unhandiness,  incapability,  and  general  uselessness. 
|  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’B.,  by  photographing  him  with  such  amusing 
vividness.  lie  is  to  this  volume  what  the  dolorous  valet  of  Lord 
j  Dufferin  is  to  Letters  from  High  Latitudes — a  valuable  element  of 
;  comic  melancholy,  when  looked  at  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  But 
in  actual  experience  his  peculiarities  must  have  been  far  more  in¬ 
convenient  and  intolerable.  A  companion  who  is  troubled  with  a 
never-ending  succession  of  ghastly  presentiments  is  not  desirable 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  less  and  less  so  as  the  circumstances 
become  more  gloomy.  A  combination  of  this  tendency  with  utter 
helplessness,  as  well  as  with  the  most  childish  and  selfish  timidity,, 
was  certainly  enough  to  tire  out  the  patience  of  Mr.  O’B.’s  fellow- 
travellers  during  three  months  of  risk  and  severe  hardship.  Even 
the  social  merits  of  being  always  ready  to  smoke  a  short  pipe,  or 
1  to  produce  an  appropriate  Latin  quotation  about  the  horrors  and 
I  dangers  of  the  journey,  must  have  been  a  poor  compensation  for 
j  the  faculty  of  always  being  in  trouble  and  never  trying  to  help 
j  himself  out  of  it.  Whenever  a  horse  wanted  loading,  catching, 

\  helping  out  of  a  bog  or  through  an  obstruction  of  timber,  Mr. 

:  O’B.  was  invariably  missing,  and  was  generally  found  “  hidden  in 
j  the  bushes,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  and  diligently  studying  the 
last  remnant  of  his  library — Paley' s  Evidences  of  Christianity .”  In 
'  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  he  would  march  the  last  of  the  party,, 
frequently  lagged  behind  so  as  to  get  out  of  sight,  and  then  would 
sit  down  on  a  stump  and  bawl  till  somebody  came  back  to  him. 
When  the  others  had  been  working  for  some  time  with  frantic 
energy  to  save  their  horses  and  baggage  from  a  prairie  fire,  Mr. 
O’B.  came  at  last  to  put  it  out  with  a  half-pint  mug.  He 
was  always  drowning,  always  on  the  point  of  being  devoured  by 
grisly  bears,  always  the  destined  victim  of  a  murder  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  half-bred  guide,  always  out  of  boots  or  provisions  or 
tobacco,  always  self-satisfied,  and  always  prodigal  of  the  best 
advice.  When  the  second  horse  had  been  shot,  to  keep  the  party 
from  starvation — 

Mr.  O’B.,  who,  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  had  improved  vast!}'  under  his 
severe  trials,  was  now  plunged  in  the  depths  of  despair.  He  confided  to  us 
j  that  he  loathed  Paley,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  special  pleader ;  that  his 
faith  was  sapped  to  its  foundations,  and — can's  ingentibus  ccger — he  was 
|  rapidly  becoming  insane,  adding  that  he  should  have  lost  his  wits  long  ago 
I  but  for  his  book  ;  and  now,  since  he  must  be  deprived  of  that  consolation, 

|  there  could  be  but  one  horrible  result — madness.  And,  in  truth,  we  had 
[  noticed  a  remarkable  change  during  the  last  week.  From  being  the  most 
garrulous  of  men,  he  had  lately  become  the  most  taciturn  ;  and,  although 
(  solemn  and  silent  in  company,  he  muttered  to  himself  incessantly  as  he 
|  walked  along.  Revived,  however,  by  a  plentiful  meal  of  fresh  meat,  he 
j  became  more  cheerful,  took  a  more  orthodox  view  of  the  Evidences;  the  one- 
|  eyed  spectacles  again  stole  on  to  his  nose  ;  Paley  again  came  forth  from  the 
pocket  of  the  clerical  coat,  and  he  was  presently  absorbed  in  theology  once 
more. 

Three  or  four  days’  later,  when  a  beaten  track  had  been  struck 
after  a  month’s  wandering  in  the  forest,  Mr.  O’B.  “  ventured  to 
express  a  hope  that  we  might  escape  after  all,  and  offered  his 
advice  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  happier  time  at  hand.” 
The  most  genuine  service  he  ever  did  the  party  was  the  giving 
his  M.  B.  waistcoat,  to  make  up,  with  a  saddle  of  Lord  Milton’s, 
the  price  of  a  bucketful  of  potatoes,  bartered  from  the  first  Indian 
family  met  in  British  Columbia. 

The  route  followed  by  Lord  Milton’s  party  over  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  is  the  Tete  Jaune,  or  Leather  Head  Pass,  which  traverses  in  a 
direct  westerly  line  from  the  Athabasca  or  Elk  River,  to  a  fork  of 
j  the  Fraser  River,  in  lat.  530.  The  other  known  passes  from  the 
j  Saskatchewan  into  British  Columbia  lead  far  to  the  south  of  the 
j  goldfields;  while  Lord  Milton’s  line  of  exploration  lay  in  the 
I  same  latitude  with  Richfield  and  the  Cariboo  diggings,  which  he 
j  originally  intended  to  make  for.  After  reaching  Tete  Jaune  Cache, 
at  the  westerly  end  of  this  pass,  the  country  between  the  Fraser 
and  the  goldfields  looked  so  impracticable  that  the  Englishmen 
reluctantly  changed  their  course,  to  follow  the  last  year’s  trail  of 
a  party  of  emigrants,  who  had  struck  southward  along  the 
Thompson  river.  Before  long  they  came  on  the  signs  of  a  large 
camp,  where  packsaddles  and  harness  had  been  left,  and  trees  cut 
down  for  rafts  and  canoes.  A  pencil  inscription  on  a  blazed  tree 
told  them  this  was  the  emigrants’  “  Slaughter  Camp.”  No  onward 
trail  through  the  forest  was  to  be  found.  The  party  they  were 
following  had  given  up  the  plan  of  cutting  their  way  through  the 
forest,  to  drop  down  the  river  to  Kamloops.  Lord  Milton’s  council 
of  war  wisely  determined  to  adhere  to  the  slower  and  more  toilsome 
alternative,  though  at  this  time  they  had  not  a  week’s  full  rations 
for  the  party,  with  at  least  a  hundred  miles  of  unknown  forest 
country  before  them,  which  in  fact  they  occupied  a  full  month  in 
struggling  through.  At  Kamloops  they  learnt  that  many  of  the 
emigrants  had  perished  in  the  grand  rapids  of  the  Thompson  River, 
while  the  survivors  had  taken  to  the  forest  again,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  arrived  at  the  settlement  in  even  worse 
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plight  than  themselves.  For  fuller  details  of  the  journey  we  may 
safely  recommend  our  readers  to  consult  the  letterpress  and  sketches 
of  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle.  The  following  passage  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  labyrinth  through  which  they  had  to  make  their 
way  for  their  lives,  and  without  a  clue : — 

On  the  31st  of  July  we  left  Slaughter  Camp  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  plunged 
into  the  pathless  forest  before  us.  We  were  at  once  brought  up  by  the  steep 
face  of  a  hill  which  came  down  close  to  the  'water’s  edge.  But  the  steepness 
of  the  path  was  not  the  greatest  difficulty.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  a 
primeval  forest,  where  trees  of  gigantic  size  have  grown  and  fallen  undis¬ 
turbed  for  ages,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  collection  of  timber  or  the  im¬ 
penetrable  character  of  such  a  region.  There  were  pines  and  thujas  of  every 
size,  the  patriarch  of  300  feet  in  height  standing  alone,  or  thickly 
clustering  groups  of  young  ones  struggling  for  the  vacant  place  of 
some  prostrate  giant.  The  fallen  trees  lay  piled  around,  forming 
barriers  often  six  or  eight  feet  high  on  every  side ;  trunks  of 
huge  cedars,  mossgrown  and  decayed,  lay  half-buried  in  the  ground,  on 
which  others  as  mighty  had  recently  fallen  ;  trees  still  green  and  living, 
recently  blown  down,  blocking  the  view  with  the  walls  of  earth  held  in  their 
matted  roots  ;  living  trunks,  dead  trunks,  rotten  trunks ;  dry,  barkless 
trunks,  and  trunks  moist  and  green  with  moss  ;  bare  trunks  and  trunks  with 
branches — prostrate,  reclining,  horizontal,  propped  up  at  different  angles  ; 
timber  of  every  size,  in  every  stage  of  growth  and  decay,  in  every  possible 
position,  entangled  in  every  possible  combination.  The  swampy  ground  was 
densely  covered  with  American  dogwood,  and  elsewhere  with  thickets  of  the 
aralea,  a  toughstemmed  trailer,  with  leaves  as  large  as  those  of  the  rhubarb 
plant,  and  growing  in  many  places  as  high  as  our  shoulders.  Both  stem 
and  leaves  are  covered  with  sharp  spines,  which  pierced  our  clothes  as  we 
forced  our  way  through  the  tangled  growth,  and  made  the  legs  and  hands  of 
the  pioneers  scarlet,  from  the  inflammation  of  myriads  of  punctures. 

The  Assiniboine  went  first  with  the  axe,  his  wife  went  after  him  leading 
a  horse,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  followed,  driving  two  or  three  horses 
apiece  in  single  tile.  Mr.  O'B.  had  by  this  time  been  trained  to  take  charge 
of  one  pack-animal,  which  he  managed  very  well  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  tone  of  the  writers  towards  Mr. 
O’B.  becomes  more,  and  not  less,  tolerant  as  the  volume  approaches 
towards  its  end.  They  even  feel  bound  to  account  for  his  not 
appearing  in  the  photographed  group  of  their  frontispiece,  by  men¬ 
tioning  that  when  they  returned  to  Victoria,  after  an  intercalated 
trip  to  Cariboo,  Mr.  O’B.  had  departed,  and  so  could  not  sit  for  his 
picture.  “  He  had  ‘  moved  on  ’  to  San  Francisco.  When  we 
arrived  in  that  city,  he  had  ‘  moved  on  ’  to  Melbourne,  Australia. 
From  there  he  has  probably  ‘moved  on  ’  to  New  Zealand,  or  again 
reached  India,  to  circle  round  to  England  in  due  course,  happy  in 
any  country  free  from  wolves,  grisly  bears,  and  Assiniboiues.”  We 
should  be  unwilling  to  breathe  even  a  momentary  suspicion  that 
Mr.  O’B.  is,  from  his  Paley  to  his  M.  B.  waistcoat,  an  imaginary 
being,  created  for  literary  purposes.  If  he  is,  as  we  doubt  not, 
a  portrait  sketched  from  life  with  that  incisiveness  of  touch 
which  is  so  well  gained  by  a  three  months’  close  familiarity  with 
personal  idiosyncrasies  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness,  he  is 
almost  too  good  a  child  of  nature  to  be  true. 


BOSE  AYLMER’S  HOME.* 

TIIE  heroine  most  in  fashion  during  the  present  novel  season  is 
the  young  lady  who  falls  in  love  with  a  heartless  puppy, 
while  some  fine  honest  fellow  is  all  the  time  secretly  pining  for 
her  in  silent  adoration.  Disguised  in  various  forms,  this  perverse 
kind  of  woman  is  continually  turning  up  in  the  new  novels,  until 
one  gets  rather  out  of  patience  with  her.  Of  course  she  is  always 
well  punished,  though  the  retribution  is  not  always  as  satisfactory 
as  it  might  be.  The  puppy  is  sure  either  to  jilt  her,  or  to  ill-use 
her  in  the  honeymoon,  or  to  prove  to  have  another  wife  living ;  and 
then  in  her  distress  the  long-suffering  and  trusty  adorer,  whom 
she  persisted  in  treating  like  a  brother  or  an  uncle,  comes  to 
console  her  with  his  delicate  attentions,  and  eventually  to  marry 
her.  The  process  has  become  thoroughly  familiar.  The  reader, 
the  moment  he  is  once  on  the  scent,  is  fully  aware  beforehand  of 
every  little  phase  in  the  young  lady’s  infatuation,  and  the  selfish 
triumph  of  the  insincere  lover  and  the  despair  of  the  sincere  one. 
A  firm  and  well-grounded  belief  in  the  over-ruling  Providence  of 
novelists  is  the  one  thing  that  sustains  us  through  all  the  weary 
plottings  and  general  wretchedness  of  so  vexatious  a  situation. 
Still,  even  with  this,  we  are  apt  to  get  impatient  at  the 
obstinate  blindness  of  the  heroine.  In  real  life,  young 
women  are  very  far  from  slow  to  find  out  when  a  man  has 
fallen  in  love  with  them.  And  besides,  young  ladies,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  don’t  often  give  way  to  a  sisterly  affection  towards 
men  of  their  own  age  who  are  not  their  brothers.  They  either 
feel  a  pleasant  and  cordial  indifference  for  them,  or  else  they  like 
them  in  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  regular  and  proper  way. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  these  cases  the  lover  of  substantial  worth 
and  plain  unadorned  merit  is  a  plain  and  unadorned  bore.  We 
fear  most  people  will  find  him  so  in  Hose  Aylmer's  Home.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  that  the  heroine  was  wrong  in  preferring  to  marry 
somebody  with  rather  more  showy  qualities.  True,  the  gentleman 
with  the  showy  qualities  had  been  married  before,  and  his  wife 
was  still  living.  The  heroine  did  not  know  this,  and  even  if  she 
had  known  it,  she  would  probably  have  understood  that  her 
position,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  among  the  novel-reading 
public,  almost  required  a  little  mild  bigamy  not  carried  too  far. 
Anyhow,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  every  pretty  and  simple-minded 
maiden  to  recognise  one  of  “  nature’s  gentlemen  ”  as  soon  as  ever 
she  seee  him.  In  the  present  instance,  the  man  whom  she  ought 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  abounds  in  goodness  of  heart  and 
uprightness  of  purpose.  He  has  made  tremendous  sacrifices  for 
her,  and  has  been  the  means  of  conferring  the  greatest  possible 
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favours  on  her  family.  But  then  he  has  done  most  of  this  so 
quietly  that  she  might  well  be  pardoned  for  not  knowing  it.  We 
cannot  be  grateful  to  people  of  whose  claims  upon  us  we  are 
ignorant,  much  less  actually  fall  in  love  with  them  on  the  strength 
of  their  services.  If  he  chose  to  let  concealment,  like  a 
worm  i’the  bud,  feed  on  his  damask  cheek,  the  lady  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  tear  the  veil  from  his  retiring  modesty,  and  boldly 
make  him  a  declaration  or  a  proposal.  And  why  is  it  that  in  a 
,  novel  of  this  class  the  honest  fellow  is  invariably  made  so  shy  and 
I  awkward  and  dull  P  Are  all  the  self-possessed  people  in  the 
j  world  rogues  and  hypocrites  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  secret  of  it, 
the  fact  is  beyond  question.  Our  hero  is  always  betraying  a  want 
of  ease  in  his  bearing,  and  bowing  stiffly,  and  letting  things  fall  to 
!  the  ground,  and  stammering,  and  “  looking  as  awkward  as  a  big 
schoolboy  in  a  spelling  class.”  He  is  subject,  too,  to  astounding 
1  attacks  of  sensibility.  When  the  heroine  thanks  him  for  some 
trifling  service,  he  is  very  apt  to  feel  “a  turmoil  arise  in  his  whole 
nature.”  “  The  hills  seemed  to  draw  near,  and  make  mouths  at 
!  him ;  the  pebbles  on  the  walk  to  enlarge,  and  retreat  to  a  distance ; 

!  his  hands  and  feet  grew  cold,  a  choking  came  in  his  throat,  and 
he  began  to  make  spasmodic  efforts.”  More  extraordinary  still, 
the  heroine,  “  with  her  keen  observation,  saw  it  all,”  though  we 
j  cannot  pretend  to  explain  how  she  could  see  what  he  was  thinking 
about  the  hills  and  the  pebbles,  or  how  cold  his  feet  were  growing, 
or  even  what  a  choking  had  come  into  his  throat.  We  may  admit, 

|  at  all  events,  that  the  author  is  not  wrong  in  attributing  a  keen 
I  observation  to  her,  though  it  is  important  to  remark  that  she 
i  never  guessed  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  the  luckless 
man’s  embarrassment.  It  is  so  perfectly  true  to  nature 
to  make  a  young  lady  observe  keenly  that  a  man  always 
stammers  and  blushes  in  her  presence,  and  yet  never 
dream  that  her  presence  is  in  any  way  the  cause  of  his 
stammering  and  blushing.  It  would  never  do  to  let  the  heroine 
see  that  the  high-principled  clown  was  in  love  with  her,  or 
else  the  moral  necessities  of  fiction  would  force  her  to  marry 
him  at  once,  and  so  we  should  lose  our  intricate  plot  and  our 
bigamy.  The  reader  resigns  himself  accordingly  to  his  heroine’s 
unaccountable  blindness,  and  she  marries  the  fascinating  rival,  who 
is  remarkably  handsome  and  has  a  “flute-like  voice.” 

The  writer  has  evidently  intended  the  character  of  the  man 
|  with  the  good  looks  and  flute-like  voice  to  be  a  masterpiece  in  the 
|  delineation  of  human  nature.  He  is  no  common  scoundrel,  such 
as  one  may  meet  any  day.  Of  course  he  is  not  entirely  exempt 
I  from  vulgar  forms  of  villany;  forgery,  theft,  and  even  murder 
I  have  their  incidental  attractions  for  him.  It  is  in  the  act  of 
bigamy  by  which  he  entitles  himself  to  a  place  in  a  novel  of  the 
period  that  the  true  grandeur  and  originality  of  the  conception 
make  themselves  visible.  He  marries  in  the  first  instance  a  pretty 
rustic  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  fancy,  but  in  time  he  gets  tired  of 
her.  He  sees  somebody  else  whom  he  instantly  falls  in  love  with,  and 
he  begins  to  rave  to  his  confidential  friend  about  the  “  true  arbiter 
of  his  fate.”  “  My  effort  now,”  he  says,  “  shall  be  to  become  worthy 
of  her.”  The  friend  remonstrates  humorously,  but  is  requested  to 
abstain  from  expressions  .which  “  grate  cruelly  upon  a  soul  pos- 
I  sessed  wholly  by  a  sanctifying  image  of  beauty  and  purity.”  “  Now 
[  that  I  belong  to  Alice  my  soul  must  be  clean,  my  lips  free  from  the 
contamination  of  evil  words.”  Then  the  author  goes  on  to  analyse 
our  friend’s  state  of  mind  in  the  most  original  style  imaginable. 
He  “  fully  persuaded  himself  that,  being  in  love,  all  his  actions 
had  become  holy,  for  he  said,  ‘  Love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that 
loveth  knoweth  God.’  ”  “  The  beauty  and  purity  of  Alice  awed 

him,  and  he  believed  this  to  be  a  sign  that  all  was  right  in  God’s 
sight.”  This  is  psychological  analysis  indeed.  It  would  be  very 
J  hard  to  think  of  a  subtler  and  more  penetrating  interpretation  of  cha- 
[  raeter  and  motive.  We  are  of  course  fully  conscious  of  having  really 
1  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  A  man  reconciles  his  conscience 
to  the  desertion  of  his  wife,  and  the  betrayal  of  another  woman 
whom  he  loves  better,  by  the  reflection  that  love  is  from  heaven. 
A  good  deal  of  rubbish  is  foisted  upon  novel-readers  under  the 
guise  of  development  of  character  and  working-out  of  motives, 

;  and  so  on,  but  we  do  not  often  suffer  from  such  terrible  absurdity 
|  as  all  this.  On  the  whole,  if  we  are  to  have  cases  of  bigamy  in 
;  novels,  we  should  prefer  taking  them  without  any  analysis  or 
j  explanation.  Men  who  deliberately  desert  one  wife  and  marry 
another  are,  in  a  sense,  the  most  straightforward  people  in  the 
world.  Unscrupulous  self-indulgence  at  all  cost  to  the  happiness 
of  others  is  just  one  of  those  characteristics  on  which  comment  or 
elucidation  is  most  entirely  superfluous,  and  it  looks  very  like 
adding  insult  to  injury  to  introduce  us  to  an  unmitigated  vaga¬ 
bond,  and  then  to  invite  us  to  study  the  minute  conscientious 
delicacies  of  his  nature. 

The  quantity  of  vice  in  Hose  Aylmer's  Home  is  rather  more 
than  up  to  the  mark  of  the  present  fashion  in  novels.  One 
gentleman  who  is  tolerably  conspicuous  in  the  story  lives  with  a 
lady,  also  tolerably  conspicuous,  who  is  avowedly  not  his  wife. 
The  great  mystery  of  the  plot  for  a  long  time  is  whether  the 
villain  has  married  his  victim,  or  contented  himself  with  seducing 
j  her  from  virtue.  Another  girl  is  actually  seduced,  and  she 
avenges  herself  by  packing  up  the  corpse  of  her  illegitimate  child 
!  and  having  it  delivered  to  her  recreant  lover  while  he  is 
!  pleasantly  seated  at  tea  with  his  intended  bride.  Then,  again, 

J  the  heroine,  when  she  has  quitted  her  supposed  husband  on  dis- 
j  covering  his  crime,  the  day  after  her  marriage,  is  obviously  in  a 
;  rather  awkward  position.  The  prevalence  of  all  kinds  of  unclean 
living  in  the  world  is  surely  a  very  bad  reason  for  making  it  a 
prominent  feature  in  novels.  It  is  very  childish  in  statesmen  and 
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philosophers  to  ignore  vice  and  immorality ;  hut  a  three-volume 
novel  is  not  the  place  for  bringing  it  before  statesmen  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  the  young  ladies  who  form  the  vast  majority  of 
the  novel-reading  class  are  not  likely  to  he  improved  by 
these  pictures  of  the  dark  side  of  human  nature.  To  be 
at  all  endurable,  such  pictures  must  be  painted  in  a  certain 
spirit  which  is  very  rarely  found  among  ordinary  fifth-rate 
novelists.  The  trick  of  investing  nasty  subjects  with  interest  is 
a  very  easy  one  unfortunately,  and  this  may  account  for  its 
popularity  among  weak  writers  such  as  the  author  of  Rose 
Aylmer's  Home.  His  style  is  an  exact  type  of  the  style  of  all 
weak  novelists.  Of  how  many  heroes  have  we  all  heard  that  “  a 
smile  of  wondrous  sweetness  stole  over  his  rugged  countenance, 
transforming  it  to  sudden  beauty,  as  the  rosy  tints  of  sunset  endue 
the  rugged  Alps  with  a  hue  of  warmth  and  softness  ” !  How  well 
we  all  know  the  heroine  who  “  looks  pale  and  languid,  but  her 
countenance  is  very  peaceful,  and  she  gives  a  low  laugh  from  time 
to  time  as  her  eye  meets  Richard’s  ”  !  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
familiar  “presentiment  of  coming  evil,”  and  the  vague  misgivings 
which  the  leading  characters  always  feel  when  the  novelist  is  con¬ 
strained  to  bring  them  into  trouble.  Whenever  the  reader  is 
beginning  to  think  that  his  hero  has  got  at  length  into  smooth 
water,  he  is  warned  that  So-and-So  “  little  guessed  with  what  a 
storm  those  clouds  must  be  scattered,”  or  that  he  little  thought 
what  influence  this  or  that  interview,  or  event,  or  person  was 
destined  to  exercise  on  his  future.  This  sort  of  talk  is  now 
merely  so  much  common-form,  like  the  inevitable  young  lady 
descending  into  the  drawing-room  without  a  trace  of  her  recent 
tears  on  her  countenance.  Rose  Aylmer’ s  Home  is  full  of  this  con¬ 
ventional  stuff,  and  has  scarcely  any  original  merit  with  which  to 
season  it. 


MR.  GEOTE’S  EXPLORATIO  PHILOSOPHICA.* 

JVT OTIIING,  it  has  been  said,  can  stand  comparison  with  the 
-ft  audacity  of  a  shy  man.  The  daring  with  which,  in  the  face 
of  society,  he  will  tumble  into  and  out  of  scrapes,  and  the  feats  of 
effrontery  that  he  will  perform  in  his  spasmodic  efforts  to  keep 
himself  out  of  notice,  are  a  perpetual  theme  of  wonder  to  the  host 
of  calm  and  practised  social  stagers  looking  on.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  is  to  be  observed  in  the  demeanour  of  the  tyro  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  philosophy,  especially  if  he  has  only  found  his  tongue  or 
pen  at  a  period  of  life  when  most  of  his  contemporaries  have  long 
since  got  over  their  first  plunge  into  the  waters  of  authorship  and 
publicity,  and  are  going  with  composed  and  steady  strokes  towards 
.  the  goal  of  success.  His  efforts  to  simulate  the  ease  of  the 
old  hands  lead  him  to  not  a  few  awkward  results.  The  irregular 
way  in  which  he  lays  about  him  in  controversial  moments  makes 
him,  of  course,  a  very  unequal  opponent  to  mature  and  practised 
intellects,  at  the  same  time  that  his  muscular  and  robust,  albeit 
untrained,  intellect  may  constitute  him  a  very  hard  and  trouble¬ 
some  hitter.  There  will  be  in  general,  in  the  case  we  are  sup¬ 
posing,  a  good  deal  of  genuine  diffidence  and  backwardness  in 
broaching  opinions  of  his  own,  or  in  controverting  those  commonly 
received  or  upheld  by  eminent  names.  But  withal  our  pre¬ 
dominant  feeling  will  be  one  of  surprise  and  amusement  at  the 
rare  amount  of  self-confidence  and  dogmatism  with  which  the 
late  comer  will  unconsciously  assert  his  pretensions  to  be  heard. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  seen  these  characteristics  more 
divertingly  displayed  than  in  the  prefatory  remarks  in  which 
Professor  Grote,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  expresses 
his  bashfulness  at  appearing  in  print,  and  the  slight  esti¬ 
mate  which  he  is  inclined  to  put  upon  the  value  of  his  spe¬ 
culations.  There  is  first  an  implicit  apology  for  having  kept 
silence  so  long,  while  his  College  contemporaries  and  men 
of  younger  date  have  been  having  their  say.  We  have  next 
the  naive  confession  of  his  reason  for  this  reticence  and  waste 
of  opportunities.  “  Being  of  a  nature  hesitating  and  irresolute  ” — 
not  to  speak  of  the  delays  of  “  other  employments,  uncertain  health, 
and  some  not,  I  think,  uncalled-for  scrupulousness  and  anxiety  as 
to  -what  one  writes  on  a  subject  so  important”  —  he  finds,  and 
is  “  sorry  for  it,”  that  he  has  had  his  “  full  share  of  a  state  of  mind 
too  common,”  now  that  he  looks  upon  a  good  many  younger  than 
himself.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is  made  of  “  diffidence,  fasti¬ 
diousness,  and  an  indisposition  to  think  things  out,  and  which  there 
seems  something  in  our  literary  atmosphere  strangely,  in  respect  to 
philosophy,  to  encourage.”  But  now,  having  made  a  clean  breast 
of  his  natural  shyness  and  disinclination  to  mental  competition,  it 
is  amazing  with  what  ease  and  seeming  enjoyment  he  throws 
himself  into  the  labour  of  self-analysis  and  self-manifestation. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  newly  found  activity  of  an  indolent  man 
tired  of  lying  in  bed.  Having  taken  a  terrible  time  to  make  up  his 
mind,  he  leads  off  at  once  with  a  positive  skip  and  a  jump. 
He  has  arrived  at  an  age  “  at  which  a  man  begins  to 
feel  that,  if  he  thinks  he  has  anything  to  say,  he  must  say  it  with¬ 
out  being  particular  how.”  Accordingly,  he  flings  together  his 
“  rough  notes,”  as  a  late  riser  may  huddle  on  the  first  things  that 
come  to  hand,  and  dashes  them  into  print  much  as  a  hasty  man 
would  stuff  a  carpet-bag,  with  “  a  real  feeling  how  much  the  title 
expresses  the  incoherence  of  them  ”  —  an  incoherence  which  he 
partly  regrets  and  begs  leave  to  apologize  for,  but  which  he  also 
partly  thinks  “  is  not  altogether  a  disadvantage.”  “For  the  repu¬ 
tation,”  he  considers,  “  of  the  philosophical  writer  himself,  it  may 
be  best  that  what  he  has  to  say  should  appear  well  and  artistically 
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rounded,”  but  he  is  u  not  sure  it  is  best  for  his  readers,  if  what 
they  want  is  to  know  the  truth.”  It  seems  to  him,  as  a  general 
rule,  desirable  that  writers  at  large  should  put  their  thoughts 
before  us  in  their  rudimentary  or  embryonic  stage,  and  let  us  trace 
them  as  they  grow  and  expand  themselves,  rather  than  present 
them  in  the  systematic  or  artificial  order  which  they  assume  in 
their  complete  development.  “How  much  better,”  he  thinks, 
“  we  should  understand  what  they  meant  if  they  had  described 
the  manner  in  which  the  thing  had  come  to  present  itself  to  their 
mind,  and  let  us  a  little  see  their  thought  in  the  forming  ”  !  This 
principle,  though  likely  enough,  to  our  thinking,  to  throw  much 
interesting  light  upon  the  interior  laws  and  processes  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  is  hardly  calculated  to  prove  of  equal  value  in  a  didactic 
point  of  view.  If  the  object  sought  is  that  of  imparting  know¬ 
ledge,  as  in  the  case  of  a  professed  lecturer  or  teacher,  it 
is  of  primary  importance  that  the  mind  should  have  previously 
mastered  and  digested  the  matter  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
learner.  For  the  professor  to  be  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  extra 
student,  sitting  in  his  own  class,  and  pursuing  his  inquiries  step 
by  step  with  theirs,  is  to  deny  to  the  pupil  all  the  benefit  for 
which  he  has  recourse  to  a  more  matured  and  trained  intellect 
than  his  own,  and  to  abdicate  the  proper  functions  of  the  chair. 
It  may  be  a  grand  thing  and  a  very  valuable  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  have  worked  out  his  knowledge  by  himself,  -with  no  assist¬ 
ance  beyond  that  of  another  mind  equally  ardent  and  tentative  as 
his  own.  But  no  amount  of  eulogy  upon  the  advantages  of  self- 
help  will  induce  us  to  do  away  with  the  very  objects  for  which 
our  systems  of  educational  training  are  formed,  and  to  leave  our 
rising  youth  to  the  unaided  process  of  working  out  their  con¬ 
clusions  by  looking  at  their  own  or  each  other’s  thoughts  “  in 
the  forming.” 

Some  misgiving,  indeed,  seems  to  have  forced  itself  upon  Mr. 
Grote’s  mind  as  to  the  general  desirableness  of  thus  dispensing 
with  artificial  or  systematic  discipline.  “  Not  owing  much,”  he 
thinks,  “  to  any  philosophical  teaching ,”  he  “  cannot  consider  that 
circumstance  to  have  been  altogether  an  advantage.”  Perhaps 
he  feels  the  disadvantage  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  he  strives 
to  put  his  “  rough  notes  ”  and  incoherent  thoughts  into  a 
shape  to  satisfy  his  own  conscientious  feeling,  and  to  impart 
his  true  meaning  to  the  reader.  What,  however,  is  in  his 
view  “next  best  to  teaching,  if  it  is  not  better,”  he  has  enjoyed 
in  the  companionship  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Leslie  Ellis, 
the  biographer  and  commentator  upon  Bacon,  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  whose  methodical  and  balanced  intellect  Mr.  Grote  is 
modest  enough  to  ascribe  much  of  what  little  order  and  system 
may  be  found  pervading  his  own  philosophical  prolusions.  For 
the  production,  indeed,  of  a  man  who  comes  before  us  with  so  ex¬ 
treme  a  depreciation  of  his  own  powers,  and  who  almost  pains  us  by 
the  reiteration  of  his  deep  self-mistrust,  there  is  an  amazing  infu¬ 
sion  in  these  pages  of  the  element  of  strong  assertion  and  unsup¬ 
ported  appeals  to  the  authority  of  self.  The  number  of  times  that 
the  first  person  singular  is  called  on  in  almost  every  page  must  have 
proved  very  exacting  to  the  printer’s  command  of  case.  But,  with 
a  happy  amount  of  candour  which  makes  Mr.  Grote  delight  in 
turning  his  mental  temperament  inside  out,  this  defect  in  his  pages 
is  confessed  in  a  way  which  makes  it  well-nigh  pass  for  a  virtue. 

“  They  are  full  of  egotism.”  Aristotle’s  magnanimous  man  was 
right  always  to  set  a  high  value  upon  himself,  because  his  value 
really  was  high ;  and  Mr.  Grote’s  egotism  may  rest  upon  the  plea 
that  he  has  no  real  vanity  in  baring  his  thoughts  in  their  native, 
working,  undisguised  simplicity.  And  it  is  only  just  to  him  to 
say  that  these  thoughts,  whatever  their  “  roughness  ”  or  “  in¬ 
coherence,”  give  signs  throughout  of  a  mind  of  singular 
natural  acuteness  and  vigour — untrained  it  is  true,  and  perhaps 
incapable  of  that  persistent  discipline  and  self-control  which  are 
indispensable  to  form  a  correct  and  philosophical  thinker,  but  yet, 
from  the  absence  of  artificial  and  formal  rules,  all  the  more  robust 
in  the  play  of  its  faculties,  and  direct  in  its  homeward  thrusts  of 
logic.  As  he  pits  himself,  with  the  hardihood  of  a  sound  and 
vigorous  mental  constitution,  against  such  masters  of  logical  fence 
as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mill,  we  are  reminded  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  thrusts  which  we  often  see  made  by  an  active  though 
untutored  novice  when  matched  with  a  practised  adept  at  the 
small  sword.  His  smart  though  wildly  delivered  lunges  often 
strike  home  over  the  scientific  guard  of  his  opponent.  There 
is  something  in  the  study  of  the  mental  sciences,  whether  meta¬ 
physics  or  psychology,  which,  even  more  than  in  other  branches 
of  philosophy,  leads  to  excessive  and  gratuitous  refinement, 
or  to  a  pursuit  of  some  favourite  theory  or  induction  from 
facts  to  a  point  wholly  beyond  the  province  of  reason,  if  not  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  And  it  may, 
in  consequence,  not  unnaturally  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  sound  and 
sensible,  though  less  profoundly  cultivated  understanding,  to  call 
back  intellects  of  first-rate  capacity  to  a  sense  of  anomalies  or 
excesses  in  their  reasoning,  as  well  as  to  a  clearer  and  more  sober 
apprehension  of  the  limits  of  their  respective  theories.  The 
general  tendency  of  Mr.  Grote’s  critical  remarks  is  towards  sober¬ 
ing  and  softening  those  systems  which  seem  at  first  sight  so  radi¬ 
cally  hostile  to  each  other,  and,  by  bringing  each  and  all  to  the 
touchstone  of  common  sense,  rounding  off  their  more  salient  points 
of  difference.  In  the  simpler  form  of  truth  to  which  he  would 
reduce  them,  the  most  adverse  views  present  a  wondrously  lessened 
look  of  hostility ;  and  though  not  pretending  to  have  brought  the 
representatives  of  the  most  distant  schools  of  thought  into  abso¬ 
lute  harmony,  he  has  done  much  towards  securing  an  inter¬ 
mediate  ground  where  most  that  is  of  real  and  positive  value  in 
each  may  be  shown  in  agreement,  and  blend  into  a  comparatively 
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united  and  harmonious  edifice  of  truth.  In  his  first  essay, 
that  on  Phenomenalism,  his  object  is  to  show  that  both  Dr. 
Whewell  and  Mr.  Mill  have  erred  —  though  he  adds,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  “I  think  it  most  likely  I  shall  err 
myself,  for  the  matter  is  abstract  and  difficult  ” — in  laying  down 
the  distinction  between  what  on  the  one  side  is  physical  or  (in 
respect  of  scientific  treatment)  phenomenal,  and  what  on  the  other 
is  philosophical  or  logical.  And  the  tendency  of  what  he  has  to  say 
is  to  establish  some  mediate  view,  or  tertium  quid,  which  shall  involve 
a  higher  sense  or  stronger  grasp  of  the  objectiveness  of  the  mental 
process — in  other  words,  “  a  more  substantial  idealism.”  It  is,  he 
considers,  by  exhibiting  so  far  as  it  is  possible  each  antithetic  view 
of  the  matter  as  independently  as  though  the  other  did  not  exist 
at  all,  and  thus  “  seeing  clearly  what  is  in  itself  the  physical  or 
phenomenal  view  on  the  one  side,  and  what  the  philosophical 
(logical  or  epistemological)  on  the  other,”  that  we  can  hope  to  “  put 
together  such  parts  of  each  as  have  to  be  put  together,  with  less 
likelihood  of  error.”  Let  us  for  a  moment,  taking  for  granted  the 
existence  on  the  one  side  of  our  thinking  self,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  a  universe  the  object  of  knowledge,  examine  what  we 
mean  by  “  sensation  ” : — 

What  we  call  sensation  is  something  intervening,  on  this  supposition, 
between  us,  the  subject,  and  the  universe,  the  object,  of  knowledge,  and  sup¬ 
plying  the  means  by  which  they  are  brought  together.  We  perceive  things  : 
the  first  and  the  last  word  express  the  supposedly  independent  realities :  the 
middle  word  describes  a  process  of  communication  between  them.  The  point 
of  meeting  is  a  corporeal  or  physical  communication  between  the  various 
portions  of  matter  which  we  know  and  one  particular  portion  of  matter 
which  we  call  oar  body,  which  particular  portion  is  constituted  or  organized 
in  such  a  manner  that  according  to  the  natm-e  of  the  communication  there 
shall  accompany  or  follow  it,  in  the  supposed  self,  or  what  we  call  the  mind, 
this  or  that  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or  this  or  that  felt  exertion  of  will. 
The  sensation  is  not  the  communication,  but  is  this  which  I  have  described 
as  accompanying  it :  is  in  fact  a  part,  and  the  foundation,  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  On  the  one  side  of  the  communication,  or  within  it,  we  may  say, 
stands  this  sensation  :  on  the  other  side,  the  outside  of  it,  stand  the  various 
circumstances  of  body  which  make  the  sensation  various,  and  to  be  of  one 
kind  or  of  another :  which  we  call,  for  instance,  qualities.  While  still 
further  within  and  without  stands  something  more  again :  namely  on  the  one 
side,  within,  the  concentration  of  our  consciousness  which  makes  us  use  the 
terms  “  I,”  “  we  ”  ;  on  the  other  side,  without,  the  understood  reality  or 
substantiality  which  makes  us  use  the  term  “  things  ”  ;  which  makes  us 
consider  that  body  or  matter  is  something  more  than  its  qualities  as  wc  are 
something  more  than  our  sensations  ;  which  gives  to  our  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  something  of  the  character,  always,  of  hunting  after  something  which 
eludes  our  grasp,  of  endeavouring,  in  a  way,  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
our  own  knowledge,  and  to  find  out  why  we  think  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  inevitably  do  think  :  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  character  of  perpetual  self¬ 
correction  and  disappointment  as  well  as  attainment. 

This  communication  between  subject  and  object,  or  between 
“  us  ”  and  “things,”  is  that  which  constitutes  knowledge  proper,  and 
the  discussion  of  which  is  philosophy.  In  determining  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  physical  or  phenomenal  movement,  vibration, 
or  nerve  force  passes  into  the  noumenon,  or  act  of  consciousness,  is 
of  course  the  first  and  greatest  of  problems.  The  act  of  sensation 
properly  spans  that  point.  But  in  analysing  the  functions  of  sen¬ 
sation  one  school  will  set  the  debateable  point  nearer  to  the  pole  of 
matter,  or  of  the  inorganic  causes ;  the  other  nearer  that  of  mind,  or 
of  the  immaterial  and  conscious  being.  Can  nothing,  then,  be  done 
to  obtain  a  point  of  view  from  which  much  of  this  disparity  and 
antagonism  may  disappear  ?  Mr.  Grote’s  reasoning  would  lead  us 
to  something  like  a  single  and  harmonious  view  by  regarding  in 
sensation  the  common  act  of  our  whole  sensible  powers.  “  Pheno¬ 
menal  reality  is  the  resultant  arising  from  the  comparison  together 
of  the  information  (so  to  speak)  of  our  various  senses,  or  (so  to 
speak  again)  our  various  means  of  communication  with  the  external 
world.”  And  the  links  that  bind  these  separate  results  together 
our  minds  must  supply ;  the  isolated  and  ultimate  impressions  from 
each  separate  organ  of  sense  rising  by  the  higher  action  of  this 
element  of  mind  to  the  volume  and  measure  of  a  law,  or  genera¬ 
lized  fact  of  experience.  The  intelligence  thus  built  up  or  elicited 
reacts  again  upon  our  particular  experience  of  the  universe.  We 
recognise  through  our  consciousness  of  “  laws  ”  the  presence  of 
intelligence  or  mind  in  creation.  We  trace  order  and  thought 
analogous  to  rvhat  we  think  or  do  ourselves  in  the  phenomena 
and  operations  of  the  world  without.  At  this  point  we  pass 
quite  beyond  tlie  bare  positivist  or  “  phenomenalist  ”  view,  and 
advance  to  what  Mr.  Grote  seeks  to  establish  as  that  of 
the  “  higher  or  true  philosophy.”  This  may  be  called  the  key¬ 
note  to  bis  sj'stem.  Throughout  bis  able  though  discursive 
criticism  of  the  systems  of  Professor  Ferrier,  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Mill,  his  main  object  seems  that  of  gaining  a  firm  intel¬ 
lectual  hold  upon  the  reality  at  once  of  matter  and  mind,  em¬ 
bracing  the  two  worlds  within  the  scope  of  a  true  psychology,  and 
thus  rising  above  the  clouds  either  of  mere  materialism  or  unmixed 
idealism  to  a  “higher  objectiveness  or  higher  idea  of  existence.”  If 
it  were  not  that  the  effort  of  methodical  composition  and  syste¬ 
matic  arrangement  is  so  instinctively  distasteful  to  him,  we  should 
hope  to  see  Mr.  Grote  render  an  important  service  to  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  our  day  by  recasting  bis  “  rough  notes  ”  into  a  form  more 
calculated  to  express  his  meaning,  and  to  do  justice  to  his  keen 
and  vigorous  apprehension  of  his  subject. 


SUPEAMUNDANE  FACTS.* 

rid  HIS  is  a  book  which  really  startles  us  as  a  revelation  of  the 
-3-  depths  of  human  absurdity.  We  cannot  discover  any  trace 
of  its  being  meant  for  a  practical  j  oke.  But  it  is  bard  to  suppose 
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it  written  in  earnest  by  any  one  out  of  Bedlam.  It  is  said  to  be 
“  edited  ”  by  Dr.  Nichols,  who  lately  published  a  book,  not  with¬ 
out  interest,  called  Forty  Years  of  American  Life.  Dr.  Nichols 
appears  to  have  become  intimate  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
who  was  the  companion  in  England  of  the  notorious  Davenport 
brothers.  lie  has  strung  together  a  series  of  “memorials,”  written 
by  the  reverend  doctor  in  such  a  way  that  we  never  know  exactly 
whether  Dr.  Nichols  is  speaking  for  himself,  or  quoting  Dr. 
Ferguson,  or  quoting  Dr.  Ferguson’s  quotation  of  some  ex¬ 
tremely  indefinite  “  medium  ”  in  the  Western  States.  The 
stories,  when  intelligible,  are  of  the  usual  marvellous  description 
about  tables  jumping  into  the  air,  and  spirits  rapping  out  un¬ 
speakable  nonsense.  They  are  mixed  up  with  rather  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  superstitions  of  kindred  imbecility. 
We  have  specimens  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  nonsense  that 
filled  Mrs.  Crowe’s  “Night  Side  of  Nature,”  besides  some  which 
read  like  recollections  of  Cagliostro  or  the  wildest  fancies  of  mes¬ 
merism.  We  are,  of  course,  warned  in  thrilling  terms  of  the 
dangers  of  Sadduceism,  and  are  informed  rather  mysteriously  that, 
for  Dr.  Nichols,  the  solution  of  all  difficulties  and  the  answer  to 
all  doubts  is  contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Apostles’ 
creed.  That  is,  Dr.  Nichols  would  rather  believe  in  a  miracle 
than  not  believe  in  Dr.  Ferguson. 

Dr.  Nichols’  sincerity  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  this  is 
of  the  less  importance  as  hardly  any  of  the  marvels  rest  upon  bis 
personal  testimony.  We  had,  however,  a  certain  curiosity  to 
know  a  little  more  of  Dr.  Ferguson.  Dr.  Nichols  speaks  of  our 
ignorance  of  him  as  he  might  speak  of  an  American  audience  to 
whom  the  name  of  Palmerston  was  unknown.  “  I  can  imagine,” 
he  says,  “the  sort  of  tragi-comic  perplexity  of  some  Americans 
in  London  who  had  known  Mr.Ferguson  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
any  time  during  the  past  twenty  years,”  at  hearing  “the  preacher 
and  orator  they  had  so  much  admired  ”  set  forth  “  as  a  showman  and 
confederate  of  a  party  of  Yankee  jugglers,  who  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  humbug  John  Bull,”  &c.  And  then  Dr.  Nichols 
goes  into  a  rapture  about  his  “  fervour  and  eloquence,”  his 
“  learning  and  charity,”  about  senates  listening  to  him,  and 
universities  honouring  him,  “  a  man,”  he  says  in  a  fine 
flight  of  eloquence,  “who  had  the  right  to  put  'Reverend’ 
before  his  name,  and  ‘  A.M.,  LL.D.’  after  it.”  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1819,  but  was  “raised”  in 
Virginia,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  His 
right  to  the  title  of  “  Reverend  ”  arises,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  from  his  having  taken  to  preaching  “  free  from  the  trammels 
of  any  party  or  sect.”  He  was  made  M.A.  by  Bacon  College, 
Kentucky,  and  LL.D.  by  Franklin  College,  Tennessee.  His 
sermons  appear,  from  Dr.  Nichols’s  extracts,  to  have  borne 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  effusions  of  the  distinguished 
Miss  Hominy.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was 
exiled  for  a  time  for  various  Southern  addresses,  but  returned, 
and  was  permitted  by  Andrew  Johnson  to  live  at  Nash¬ 
ville  without  molestation.  “  Business,”  however,  “  was  pro¬ 
strated,”  including,  we  presume,  the  spiritualist  trade,  and  he 
soon  afterwards,  “in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  obedience  to  the 
highest  sense  of  duty,”  acted  as  Barnum  to  the  brothers  Daven¬ 
port.  From  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Ferguson’s  antecedents,  every  one 
may  judge  for  himself  of  the  value  of  his  spiritualist  pretensions. 
Dr.  Nichols  is  willing  to  believe,  on  the  strength  of  it,  not  only  Dr. 
Ferguson’s  strange  stories  about  himself,  but  apparently  bis  strange 
stories  about  everybody  else.  We  will  give  a  few  specimens  of 
these  narratives,  from  which  our  readers  may  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  select  those  which  bear  the  least 
resemblance  to  tlie  established  type  of  spiritualist  mysteries. 

Mr.  Ferguson  once  met  on  the  Red  River  a  pilot  named  Win- 
gnrd.  This  pilot  wrote  with  both  hands,  at  the  same  time, 
sentences  of  different  languages  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant. 
Not  only  Mr.  Ferguson,  but  “many  persons  of  undoubted  credi¬ 
bility,”  saw  him  write  sentences  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic.  The  manuscripts  are  alive  at  this  time  to  testify  to 
the  fact,  and  may,  for  anything  Dr.  Nichols  knows,  be  still  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Hyde  of  New  Orleans.  Should  any  rash 
sceptic  doubt  the  testimony  of  these  anonymous  “  persons  of  un¬ 
doubted  credibility,”  there  is  a  stronger  case  behind.  The 
daughter  of  Judge  Edmonds  of  New  Y'ork,  who  knows  only  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  “has  spoken  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Polish,  Hungarian,  and  several  dialects  of  the  Indian,  sometimes 
not  understanding  what  she  said,  though  it  was  understood  by  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed.”  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
at  once  got  into  the  region  of  the  miraculous.  But  more  sur¬ 
prising  incidents  abound.  Mr.  Ferguson’s  little  daughter  was  “  at 
the  seat  of  Dr.  Charles  Merri weather  ”  in  Kentucky,  in  1854. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  eight  or  ten  persons  in  the  centre  of  the 
drawing-room,  she  suddenly  fell  “under  a  deep  and  strange  spell, 
which  imparted  a  beaming  expression  to  her  countenance.”  She 
called  for  a  teacup  and  silver  spoon,  “  which  did  come  at  her  com¬ 
mand.”  After  passing  them  round  to  the  company  to  prove  there 
was  no  deception,  she  began  to  stir  the  spoon  in  the  empty  cup. 
She  remarked  that  she  was  acting  under  the  direction  of  “  an 
invisible  chemist,”  who  appears  also  to  have  been  an  Indian  chief. 
After  a  certain  quantity  of  hocus  pocus  not  very  clearly  described, 
she  suddenly  produced  the  cup  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  some 
dark  and  odorous  ointment.  She  anointed  with  this  the  face 
of  a  gentleman  present  who  was  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and 
who  professed  to  receive  immediate  relief.  Certainly  Miss 
Ferguson  must  have  been  a  promising  girl,  and  we  don’t 
quite  understand  the  reported  saying  of  her  mother,  also 
a  most  remarkable  performer: — “1  would  rather  bury  our 
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dear  bright  little  girl  than  see  her  a  medium.”  The  most 
satisfactory  proceeding,  says  Dr.  Nichols,  with  a  fine  irony,  in 
cases  beyond  our  powers  of  belief,  is  to  deny  the  facts,  and  assert 
that  the  witnesses  were  deceived  or  deceiving.  We  quite  agree 
with  him,  and  would  only  add  that  in  this  case  the  testimony  to 
us  is  simply  Dr.  Nichols’s  quotation  of  Dr.  Ferguson’s  report  of 
something  that  happened  when  Dr.  Ferguson  was  not  present. 

These  stories  will  perhaps  be  due  preparation  for  another  of 
more  startling  interest.  There  are  in  America  certain  villages  of 
Shakers.  This  remarkable  sect  was  founded  by  an  English 
emigrant,  named  Ann  Lee,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Ann 
Lee,  it  seems,  is  worshipped  as  a  female  Messiah.  The  Shakers,  in 
their  general  dress  and  manners,  resemble  the  Quakers.  Their 
great  peculiarity  is,  however,  that  they  form  villages,  where  men 
and  women  live  strictly  apart.  Their  numbers  are  kept  up  by 
conversions  and  the  adoption  of  poor  children  and  orphans.  Now 
Dr.  Ferguson,  according  to  his  own  account,  received  a  special 
spiritual  intimation  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  these  villages.  He 
had  with  him  three  mediums — one  Champion,  of  whom  many 
marvels  are  told,  a  Miss  King,  and  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ferguson’s — 
probably  the  young  lady  of  the  spoon  and  empty  teacup.  These 
three  showed  a  mysterious  disposition  on  sundry  occasions  to  seat 
themselves  at  the  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  Dr.  Ferguson 
apparently  planting  himself  at  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing 
circle,  and  to  give  ominous  hints  respecting  the  Shakers.  Dr. 
Ferguson  was  elaborately  warned  to  guard  against  some  undefined 
danger.  They  went,  however,  and  were  hospitably  received. 
After  various  mysterious  performances,  the  mediums  summoned  a 
number  of  aged  Shakers  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Champion  straight¬ 
way  fell  into  a  trance,  described  the  system  of  the  establishment 
and  their  various  ceremonies.  He  then  hinted  that  they  performed 
certain  darker  mysteries  unknown  to  the  public.  He  described 
himself  as  being  carried  in  the  spirit  through  a  subterranean 
passage  till  he  came  to  a  door.  The  door  led  to  a  vault.  “  Shall 
1  enter  it?  ”  he  sternly  continued  ;  “  for  here  is  that  which  sickens 
the  soul,  and  blights  the  fairest  flowers  of  immortal  planting.” 
This  fearful  intimation  that  the  mediums  were  aware  of  their  deeds 
of  darkness  might  be  supposed  to  infuriate  the  Shakers  The 
Shakers  were,  indeed,  expected  to  get  rid  of  them  by  unfair 
means.  Their  only  device,  however,  was  to  magnetise  the  mediums 
in  order  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  what  they  had  seen.  An 
absurd  description  is  accordingly  given  of  a  scene  which  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  greatest  rubbish  in  A  Strange  Story,  The 
company  of  mediums  sit  in  their  equilateral  triangle  and  the 
assembly  of  Shakers  make  rushes  at  them,  endeavouring,  not  to 
tar  and  feather,  but  to  magnetize  them.  “  I  never,”  says  Dr. 
Ferguson,  “felt  such  an  amount  of  electrical  or  vital  magnetic 
influences  in  any  assembly.  Hut,  strange  to  say,  whenever  they 
would  approach  our  little  band,  Miss  King,  who  made  the  apex  of 
the  triangle,  with  one  wave  of  her  hand  would  send  that  whole 
company  reeling  backward  to  the  opposite  wall.  They  at  length 
became  wearied  with  their  efforts,  and  proposed  an  adjournment” 
— probably  to  liquor  up.  We  are  almost  ashamed  to  quote  such 
stuff ;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  give  some  specimens  of  the 
powers  of  assertion  of  this  eloquent  preacher  and  orator,  trusted 
by  States  and  honoured  by  Universities.  It  is  at  least  a  curious 
phenomenon  that  people  should  be  found  to  write,  print,  and 
publish  such  indecent  absurdities  in  apparently  sober  seriousness. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  for  ourselves  of  the  merits  of  these  spiritual  phenomena. 
Dr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Ferguson  are  always  telling  us  of  the 
superhuman  eloquence  which  flows  from  the  lips  of  the  entranced 
mediums.  Dr.  Ferguson  goes  with  certain  friends  to  visit  a  gifted 
lady  near  Memphis.  lie  is  invited  to  see  her  in  consequence  of  a 
lecture  which  he  has  just  delivered  under  spiritual  influence  on  the 
theme,  which,  as  he  obscurely  says,  “took  the  form  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion — the  Unity  of  Man  in  the  Diversity  of  Human  Manifestation.” 
The  lady  delivered  him  a  return  address,  which  makes  us  wonder 
once  more  at  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed  by  Mr.  Dickens  in 
the  American  scenes  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  One  gentleman  re¬ 
marks  after  it — “None,  Sir,  but  lips  inspired  could  make  such  an 
address ;  it  transcends  all  the  imagery  I  know  anything  about.” 
“I  never  heard,”  says  a  judge,  “such  a  lesson  in  judicial 
clemency.”  Mr.  Ferguson’s  own  opinion  was  given  thus : — “  There 
is  nothing  in  this  proud  city  comparable  to  the  evidences  of 
wisdom,  truth,  and  good  I  met  there ;  ”  and,  as  he  afterwards 
remarks  of  her  writings,  “  With  some  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  w'orld,  I  can  say  I  know  nothing  for  depth  of 
thought  or  classical  beauty  of  expression,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
high  spiritual  tendency,  equal  to  these  writings.”  This  lady’s  ghost, 
we  may  observe  incidentally,  appeared  an  hour  after  her  death,  and 
shamelessly  informed  Mrs.  Ferguson  that  she  was  about  to  recover ; 
at  least,  so  Mrs.  Ferguson  interpreted  an  ambiguous  remark,  though 
we  should  have  fancied  that  the  appeanmce  of  the  ghost  was 
at  least  prirnd  facie  evidence  of  her  death.  Some  of  this  lady’s 
writings  are  luckily  preserved,  and  from  one  of  them  we  quote 
part  of  the  first  and  least  absurd  paragraph  :  “  Best  beloved  and 
brightest  jewel  of  our  Father’s  crown,  hail !  ”  (It  does  not  appear 
to  whom  this  is  addressed.)  “  Thou  bearest  upon  thy  workman’s 
apron  marks  of  Vulcan’s  shop,  in  which  thou  hast  toiled  m  the 
glorious  consciousness  that  spirit  hands  upheld  aud  made  strong 
your  soul.  Brother  of  my  heart,  hail !  John  of  my  soul,  hail !  in 
the  name  of  the  dark  wilderness,  through  which  we  have  gone 
together  eating  wild  honey,  swallowing  humble  bees,  sting  and 
all.” 

If  that  is  not  eloquent  enough,  we  may  add  a  short  passage  of 


Dr.  Ferguson’s  own  composition.  “  If  his  [man’s]  individuality 
be  inquired  for,  we  answer  he  is  an  individual  discri¬ 
minated  or  secreted  from  every  other  individuality ;  but 
his  individuality  is  under  the  same  law  of  growth,  motion, 
or  change ;  so  that  while  it  is  never  lost,  it  is  ever 
changing . So  of  his  mind.  He  has  his  individu¬ 

ality,  his  personality,  his  identity.  But  he  has  it  in  unity  or 
unison  with  the  whole,  which  whole  is  infinite,”  &c.  &c.,  and  so 
on  as  long  as  you  please.  If  any  believer  wishes  to  know  how 
spirits  can  make  such  fools  of  themselves  and  their  mediums,  we 
can  offer  one  explanation.  Dr.  Nichols  relates  circumstantially 
how,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Ferguson  and  an  anonymous  gentle¬ 
man  from  London,  an  invisible  being  under  the  table  emptied  three 
tumblers  of  spirits.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  says  Dr. 
Nichols,  that  invisible  beings  drink;  but  we  think  ho  has  made 
it  highly  probable,  on  independent  grounds,  that  they  show  all  the 
effects  of  drink.  We  may  add  that  “in  certain  conditions,  not 
clearly  understood,”  Dr.  Ferguson  has  seen  one  Davenport  double, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  duplicated. 

One  proof  remains  of  spiritual  power  which  ought  to  be  con¬ 
clusive.  The  spirits  prophesied  civil  war,  through  Dr.  Ferguson, 
before  it  happened.  Their  prophesies  were,  unluckily,  rather 
obscure.  Dr.  Ferguson  therefore  treats  us  to  a  good  definite  pre¬ 
diction,  dated  Liverpool,  February  1 2  th,  1865.  “No  one,”  says 
Dr.  Nichols,  “  will  pretend  that  the  events  here  predicted  could 
be  calculated  upon  as  those  which  might  naturally  have  been 
expected.”  The  predictions  are  as  follows : — First,  that  Grant 
will  not  take  Richmond ;  secondly,  that  the  South  will  make  an 
alliance  with  France;  thirdly,  that  France  will  take  a  large  part 
of  American  territory ;  fourthly,  that  the  Federal  territory  will 
be  invaded  ;  fifthly,  that  a  military  despotism  will  be  set  up  in 
the  Union ;  sixthly,  that  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  Europe ; 
and  seventhly,  that  all  this  will  give  a  magnificent  chance  for 
spiritualism.  This  is  all  to  occur  before  1871,  and  most  of  it  in 
1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


OUR  CONVICTS.* 

IIILANTHROPIC  enthusiasm  is  necessarily,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  favoured  few,  a  very  intermittent  emotion.  The 
causes  upon  which  it  depends  operate  only  at  intervals,  and  in 
the  intermediate  periods  any  attempt  to  call  it  into  existence  is 
usually  a  conspicuous  failure.  We  should  hardly  think  it  safe, 
therefore,  to  predict  for  Our  Convicts  either  a  large  present  circu¬ 
lation,  or  a  speedy  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a  second  edition. 
The  various  questions  connected  with  convict  discipline  have 
lately  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention  that  they  can 
scarcely  expect  to  establish  any  further  claim  upon  us  until  other 
subjects  have  had  their  turn  and  the  cycle  begins  to  recur.  We 
wish,  indeed,  that  the  book  had  made  its  appearance  a  couple  of 
years  ago ;  for  Miss  Carpenter  is  so  well  entitled  to  be  listened  to 
with  respect  upon  these  matters,  and  has  given  so  many  proofs  of 
the  genuineness  and  simplicity  of  her  zeal,  that  we  sincerely 
regret  that  a  work  on  which  she  has  spent  her  hours  of  hardly- 
earned  leisure  should  have  so  small  a  chance  of  a  reception  at  all 
commensurate  with  its  merits.  But,  in  truth,  people  are  for  the 
present  fairly  tired  of  the  subject.  They  have  heard  so  much 
about  imprisonment  and  penal  servitude,  short  sentences  and  long 
ones,  punishment  and  reformation,  tickets  of  leave  and  intermediate 
prisons,  that  there  must  be  either  a  reasonable  breathing-space  or 
a  new  panic  before  their  exhausted  interest  can  be  revived. 
Hitherto  there  has  not  been  time  enough  to  secure  the  former 
condition,  while  the  neighbourhood  of  the  longest  day  is  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  the  latter;  and,  consequently, 
just  at  present  the  honest  poor  may  be  said  to  be  having  an 
innings  of  their  own.  Whether,  indeed,  they  will  succeed  in 
holding  their  ground  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  prophesy.  There  is  a  want  of  any  romantic  interest  attaching 
to  them  which  is  rather  an  argument  against  it ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  any  practical  upshot  to  such  speculations 
tells  a  good  deal  in  their  favour.  When  a  speaker  is  not  bound 
to  conclude  with  a  motion,  there  is  no  saying  when  he  will  sit 
down. 

We  should  hardly,  therefore,  be  doing  either  our  readers  or 
Miss  Carpenter  any  service  if  we  were  to  give  an  elaborate 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the  many  important  questions  which 
are  suggested  by  Our  Convicts.  Instead  of  this,  we  propose  to 
confine  ourself  to  the  contents  of  a  single  chapter  —  that, 
namely,  which  deals  with  the  treatment  of  female  convicts. 
This  has  always  been  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  features 
in  our  penal  system.  The  female  prisoners  come  almost  uni¬ 
versally  from  the  very  lowest  strata  of  society ;  they  are  not 
recruited,  as  male  criminals  are,  from  the  industrial  aud  even  the 
middle  and  higher  classes.  In  the  families  of  the  decent  poor,  a 
son  will  now  and  again  “get  into  trouble,”  in  the  sense  of  going 
to  prison ;  a  daughter,  it  appears,  almost  never : — 

During  an  acquaintance  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  [it  is  Miss 
Carpenter  who  is  speaking]  with  two  or  three  hundred  families  of  the 
labouring  class,  some  of  them  very  low  in  character,  and  living  in  the  worst 
parts  of  a  crowded  city,  a  case  has  never  come  before  us  of  a  woman  being 
even  brought  before  the  magistrates,  still  less  sent  to  prison.  Since,  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  that  acquaintance  has  been  extended  to  the  very 
lowest  families  that  could  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  city  missionary 
or  the  master  of  a  Ragged  School,  only  one  case  of  a  woman  being  in  prison 
has  ever  been  heard  of  among  them. 


*  Our  Convicts.  By  Mary  Carpenter,  z  vols.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
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The  female  convict  comes  usually  of  a  convict  stock  ;  the  descent 
goes  in  a  direct  line  from  a  mother  in  gaol  to  a  daughter  in  a 
reformatory.  And  therefore,  as  a  class,  they  are  “even  more 
morally  degraded  than  men,”  and,  to  make  their  chance  of  refor¬ 
mation  smaller,  their  intellectual  development  is  at  an  equally  low 
ebb.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  mental  condition  of  girls 
depends  on  the  retention  of  their  self-respect  in  a  way  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  other  sex : — 


Our  experience  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  each  sex  in  the  various 
ranks  of  society  enables  us  to  state  confidently  that,  while  in  the  upper 
classes,  with  equal  opportunities,  the  intellects  of  girls  develop  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  boys,  in  good  schools  for  the  labouring  classes  there  is  an 
equality  between  the  two  sexes ;  but  in  the  lowest  class,  that  below  the 
boundary-line  which  the  decent  labouring  poor  never  willingly  pass,  the 
girls  do  not  in  general  display  the  slightest  interest  in  learning,  and  it  is 
indeed  extremely  difficult  to  incite  them  to  any  degree  of  mental  applica¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  boys  of  the  same  class,  and  even  of  the  same  family, 
readily  receive  it,  and  show  positive  pleasure  in  the  culture  of  their 
minds. 

Along  with  their  degraded  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
there  is  naturally  combined  an  equally  abnormal  development  of 
the  animal  passions.  This  is  immensely  furthered  by  the  hys¬ 
terical  excitement  to  which  their  sex  renders  them  liable.  The 
latter  element  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  violence  and 
duplicity  shown  in  their  prison  outbreaks,  as  well  as  of  the  rapidity 
with  which,  when  the  start  has  once  been  given,  the  infection 
passes  from  one  prisoner  to  another.  The  phenomena  of  a  “  break¬ 
ing-out  ”  and  a  Revival  have  their  origin  in  the  same  order  of 
facts. 

Miss  Carpenter  lays  down  four  leading  principles  which  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  view  in  the  management  of  women  of  this 
class.  First  of  all,  they  must  be  subjected  to  steady  and  vigilant 
control.  The  discipline  under  which  they  live  must  be  a  fixed 
element  in  their  lives,  and  all  their  experience  must  go  to  prove 
that  rebellion  is  absolutely  useless.  The  second  requirement  is 
plenty  of  active  work.  Their  muscles  want  exercise,  their  minds 
want  employment,  and  the  only  chance  of  taming  such  violent 
and  excitable  natures  is  to  give  them  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
safety-valve,  which  may  serve  to  let  off  a  little  of  that  superfluous 
energy  which  would  otherwise  find  an  outlet  in  mischief.  A 
woman  who  has  been  employed  all  day  in  making  blankets  will 
be  less  likely  to  find  her  evening’s  pleasure  in  destroying  them. 
When  these  two  requisites  are  secured,  the  next  step  is  to  try  to 
improve  their  intellectual  condition,  and  then,  as  a  final  stage,  to 
enlist,  if  possible,  their  affections  on  the  side  of  reformation.  Even 
when  there  is  an  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
arrive  at  these  results,  Miss  Carpenter  admits  that  the  chances  of 
success  are  only  limited,  and  she  quotes,  with  apparent  acquiescence, 
the  statement  of  some  one  who  has  “  had  large  experience  in  the 
temperance  cause,”  to  the  effect  that  he  “  never  yet  had  known  a 
reformed  female  drunkard.”  But,  be  the  chance  small  or  great,  it 
rests  for  its  very  existence  on  the  recognition  of  these  principles ; 
and  the  next  thing  to  inquire  is,  to  what  extent  this  recognition 
takes  place  in  the  existing  convict  prisons.  Upon  the  first  of  the 
four  points  we  have  named,  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  discipline, 
the  testimony  of  the  prison  officials  is  very  far  from  being  satis¬ 
factory.  All  female  convicts  are  sent  in  the  first  instance  to 
Millbank,  then  they  go  to  Brixton,  and,  finally,  a  proportion  of 
them  are  passed  on  to  Fulham.  The  theory  of  these  successive 
transfers  is,  that  the  treatment  at  Brixton  is  somewhat  less  penal 
than  at  Millbank,  and  that  Fulham,  again,  is  an  improvement  upon 
Brixton.  But  the  removals  in  individual  cases  “  depend  rather 
on  convenience  and  circumstances,  called  the  ‘  exigencies  of  the 
service,’  than  on  a  settled  principle.”  When  Brixton  is  over  full 
and  there  are  vacancies  at  Fulham,  the  convicts  are  passed  on 
to  the  latter  without  much  regard  either  to  their  conduct 
or  their  diligence.  But  a  worse  feature  even  than  this  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  duration  of  any  particular  stage  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  the  consciousness  which  the  convicts  possess  of  having 
the  officers  a  good  deal  at  their  mercy.  A  pleasurable  sense 
of  vengeance  seems  to  be  generally  mingled  with  the  mere 
animal  excitement  which  animates  them  in  a  breaking-out.  The 
cells  for  refractory  prisoners  are  within  the  hearing  of  the  female 
warders,  and  when  a  woman  is  confined  in  one  of  them  she  has 
the  agreeable  certainty  that  her  screams  will  effectually  prevent 
the  overworked  officer  from  getting  any  sleep  after  her  day’s  work. 
Joined  to  this  is  the  knowledge  that  she  is  within  hearing  of 
other  prisoners,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  dark  cell  is,  to 
the  worst  class  of  convicts,  no  punishment  at  all.  The  only  reason 
why  cells  are  not  provided  which  shall  be  really  out  of  hearing 
alike  of  officers  or  prisoners  is  the  expense  involved  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  Nor,  again,  is  the  work  provided  for  the  convicts  at  all 
as  continuous  as  it  might  advantageously  be  made.  In  the  male 
prisons  there  is  a  “  frequent  effort  to  escape  from  work  by  sham¬ 
ming  sickness,”  but  in  the  female  prisons  there  “  appears  to  be  no 
complaint  of  unwillingness  to  work,  but  rather  of  a  want  of 
occupation.”  Of  the  6oo  prisoners  at  Brixton  about  ioo  are 
employed  in  baking  for  the  different  prisons ;  and  the  kitchen,  with 
such  needlework  as  can  be  obtained,  disposes  of  a  few  more.  But 
regular,  active,  and  moderately  exhausting  labour  seems  to  be 
unknown  except  to  the  officers  of  the  prison : — 


In  this  respect  the  female  convicts  labour  under  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  compared  with  the  inmates  of  the  Public  Works  Prisons.  The  men 
have  varied  labour  in  the  open  air,  calculated  to  exercise  their  muscles,  to 
occupy  their  minds,  to  give  them  the  healthful  influences  of  nature,  and 
to  prepare  them  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  Nothing  is  wanting  for 
them  in  this  respect.  Put  the  w  omen  have  no  suitable  occupation  thus  to 
occupy  them. 


i 


The  educational  arrangements  do  not  seem  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  industrial.  The  time  spent  in  school,  usually  about  two 
hours  a  week,  is  too  short,  and  classes  of  fifty  are  too  large,  to 
allow  the  scholars  to  make  any  appreciable  progress.  And,  to 
conclude,  the  proportion  of  officers  to  prisoners  is  not  large  enough 
to  bring  each  convict  under  personal  influence  and  control,  and 
thus  subject  her  to  the  only  chance  which  a  prison  life  offers  of 
enlisting  on  the  side  of  good  conduct  whatever  capacity  for  affec¬ 
tion  she  may  possess. 

The  remedy  which  Miss  Carpenter  proposes  for  these  evils  is  the 
assimilation  of  the  English  convict  system  to  the  Irish.  Under  the 
latter,  the  treatment  of  female  prisoners  differs  very  little  from  that 
of  males,  with  the  exception  that  they  work  less  in  association,  and 
that  Refuges  take  the  place  of  those  intermediate  prisons  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  every  discussion  on  the  subject. 
There  is  a  -want  of  clearness  about  this  part  of  the  book 
which  makes  it  very  much  less  easy  than  it  might  have  been  to 
institute  a  detailed  comparison  between  the  several  stages 
of  the  two  systems.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  for  example, 
that  Irish  women  are  at  least  as  violent  as  their  Eng¬ 
lish  sisters,  and  we  should  like  to  have  been  told  with  more 
precision  what  is  the  panacea  for  breakings-out  adopted  in  the 
Irish  prisons.  Does  it  consist  in  greater  severity  of  punishment, 
or  is  the  certainty  that  any  act  of  misconduct  will  forfeit  the 
privileges  which  the  prisoner  has  already  gained  found  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  experiment  from  being  tried  ?  Is  the  substitution, 
again,  of  one  hour  in  each  day  for  two  hours  in  each  week  as  the 
period  of  school  instruction  sufficient  to  explain  the  superior  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Irish  prisoners,  or  must  any  part  of  it  be  set  down  to 
that  superior  anxiety  to  learn  which  certainly  distinguishes  the 
Irish  from  the  English  race  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  the  better 
relations  which  exist  between  prisoners  and  officers  ?  Is  it  merely 
that  there  are  more  of  the  latter  in  an  Irish  prison,  or  are  they 
chosen  with  more  discrimination  and  trained  with  more  care  ? 
Certainly,  so  far  as  the  case  of  discharged  prisoners,  whether  male 
or  female,  is  concerned,  we  have  never  been  able  to  convince 
ourselves  that  the  greater  ease  with  which,  in  Ireland,  they  find 
employment  after  they  have  left  prison  may  not  be  due  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
proceed,  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  people  towards  crime  is  very 
different  from  that  which  is  commonly  taken  up  by  Englishmen. 
The  greater  prominence  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  gives 
to  repentance,  and  the  sense  of  restoration  which  accompanies  a 
system  of  confession,  probably  combine  with  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  antecedents  of  the  people  to  make  them  far  more  inclined  to 
give  a  reclaimed  convict  a  trial,  and  thus  provide  him  with 
another  chance  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  We  have  heard 
of  an  Irish  maid-servant  actually  remonstrating  with  her  em¬ 
ployers  on  their  unwillingness  to  make  this  experiment,  on  the 
ground  that  they  ought  to  “  think  of  his  poor  soul.”  And  until 
it  can  be  shown  that  this  feeling  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  superior  position  in  which  old  convicts  find  themselves  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  system  into  this  country  would  have  all  the  beneficial 
consequences  which  its  admirers  are  inclined  to  claim  for  it. 


EDUCATION  ON  THE  HIGHEST  PRINCIPLES.* 

THE  author  of  these  volumes  is  of  a  disposition  so  intensely 
clerical  that  she  will  doubtless  take  it  as  a  compliment  if 
we  say  that  her  book  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  sermon  of 
gigantic  dimensions — say  of  eight  and  forty  hours’  duration.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  in  all  justice  be  added,  that  it  contains  a 
vast  deal  more  good  sense  than  is  to  be  detected  in  the  sermons 
that  are  ordinarily  to  be  heard.  We  are  far  indeed  from  saying 
that  it  is  without  decided  faults  both  in  conception  and  in  detail,  but 
its  most  striking  characteristics  are  its  interminable  length,  and 
the  solemn,  pompous,  half-twaddling  conventionalisms  in  which  it 
wraps  the  plain  and  obvious  truths  it  is  written  to  inculcate. 
Miss  Sewell’s  treatment  of  the  simple  truths  which  are  recognised 
as  the  principles  of  education  by  most  people  except  those  who 
are  very  foolish  or  very  ignorant  recalls  the  style  of  a  certain 
clerical  edition  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  in  which  the  vigorous 
allegory  is  expoimded  at  length  in  a  copious  commentary.  One  day, 
it  is  said,  this  edition  was  lent  by  its  author  to  a  shrewd  old  woman, 
who  returned  it  on  his  hands  with  the  humble  remark,  that  the 
story  was  plain  enough,  but  that  she  had  prayed  to  God  every  day 
to  help  her  to  understand  the  commentary,  and  all  in  vain.  An 
ill-natured  critic  would  set  down  Miss  Sewell’s  lengthy  exposi¬ 
tions  to  a  mere  commercial  propensity  to  bookmaking.  Of  this, 
however,  she  may  be  acquitted.  She  is  simply  preaching.  The 
passion  for  setting  all  the  world  to  rights  from  the  pulpit 
point  of  view  is  so  strong  upon  her  that  she  never 
knows  when  to  stop,  and  cannot  put  on  paper  the  many  little 
bits  of  sensible  advice  with  which  her  book  abounds  without 
going  down  to  what  she  considers  the  very  origin  of  all  things, 
and  setting  forth  her  deductions  with  an  elaboration  of  argument 
which  the  simple-minded  believer  will  doubtless  take  to  be 
immensely  profound.  Then  there  is  a  sort  of  lamentation-over- 
the-wickedness-of-the-world  tone  about  the  whole  book  which  is  by 
no  means  in  harmony  with  the  rational  and  practical  character  of 
much  of  its  substance,  and  which  provokes  many  a  smile.  Miss 

*  Principles  of  Education,  Prawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation,  and 
Applied  to  Female  Education  hi  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author  of 
Amy  Herbert,”  and  other  Talcs,  Ac.  Loudon  :  Longman  &  Co. 
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Sewell  does  not  wisli  to  be  dismal,  and  she  belongs,  so  far  as  her 
stories  unfold  her  “viewg,”  to  that  section  of  the  High  Church 
party  which  is  but  slightly  infected  with  the  puritanical  aversion 
to  dancing,  card-playing,  and  play-acting.  But  the  genuine 
British  love  for  an  artificial  gravity  in  all  religious  things  is 
rooted  deep  into  her  heart  and  understanding.  She  is  of  that 
school  which  confounds  earnestness  with  pomposity,  and  imagines 
that  the  utterance  of  sacred  words  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice  proves 
a  want  of  all  just  sense  of  their  importance.  That  religious 
men,  women,  and  children  should  speak  about  religious  matters  in 
their  ordinary  way,  and  with  their  natural  speed  of  utterance,  is 
to  this  singular  sect  absolutely  incomprehensible.  A  “very  little 
child,”  she  exhorts  mammas  and  governesses  to  remember,  must 
be  made  “  to  repeat  solemn  words  slowly,”  and,  “  as  time  goes  on, 
the  lesson  is  to  be  more  and  more  frequently  inculcated.”  What 
a  prospect  does  this  suggest  for  the  very  little  child  as  she 
advances  in  years,  and  what  a  prospect  for  those  who  are  doomed 
to  listen  to  her  conversation  !  One  is  curious,  indeed,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  degree  of  syllabic  prolongation  at  which  Miss  Sewell 
considers  that  the  perfection  of  pious  propriety  is  attained.  In 
connection  with  her  recommendation  of  this  ever-increasing 
rallentando  of  the  voice,  she  lays  down  one  or  two  regulations 
which  at  least  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  When  “  a 
party  of  children  gather  together  for  Scripture  reading,” 
all  books  except  the  Bible  are  to  be  removed  from  the  table 
which  they  use,  by  way  of  exhibiting  “reverence  ”  for  the  Bible 
itself.  But  this  is  not  enough ;  no  book  is  ever  to  be  laid  upon  a 
Bible— a  rule  which  tempts  us  to  inquire  whether  any  other  book 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  a  Bible  in  a  bookcase,  and  whether 
a  Bible  may  be  laid  upon  any  other  book ;  also  whether  it  is  lawful 
to  take  up  a  Bible  with  one’s  left  hand  while  we  are  holding 
another  book  with  one’s  right.  We  submit,  too,  that  Miss  Sewell’s 
directions  for  the  observance  of  due  slowness  of  speech  are  very 
indefinite,  and  show  her  scarcely  up  to  the  mark  in  the  casuistry 
of  formalism.  What  are  we  to  do  when  we  come  across  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  phrase,  or  any  “'solemn  words,”  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our 
reading — say  in  an  article  in  the  Times,  or  in  that  devout  news¬ 
paper  the  Morning  Advertiser?  To  what  extent  is  our  countenance 
to  be  elongated,  and  our  tone  of  voice  subdued,  and  our  articula¬ 
tion  long  drawn  out  ?  Also,  what  are  solemn  words  ?  For 
example,  are  the  Record's  articles  attacking  “  Church  principles  ” 
solemn  words,  because  made  up  of  a  patchwork  of  Bible  texts  ? 
Is  Brother  Ignatius’s  anathema  of  a  tippling  “English  Bene¬ 
dictine  ”  to  be  read  with  solemn  or  with  ordinary  inflections  P 
And  how  about  a  Popish  Bible,  or  a  Bible  with  Calvinistie  notes  ? 
May  anything  be  laid  upon  the  Douay  version  ?  Then,  again,  is 
it  proper  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  of  solemnity  according  to  the 
substance  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Bible  read  or  quoted  ? 
For  example,  how  slowly  should  we  repeat  the  catalogues  of  names 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  or  the  following  verse  from  the  First  of 
Chronicles — “  at  Parbar  westward,  four  at  the  causeway,  and  two  at 
Parbar”?  As  Miss  Sewell  says,  when  she  thinks  of  the  incredible 
unwillingness  of  young  ladies  to  study  Butler,  and  Hooker,  and 
Bull,  and  Nicholson,  and  Sanderson,  in  preference  to  dancing  and 
playing  at  croquet,  “an  involuntary  sigh  arises  as  these  thoughts 
are  suggested.”  We  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  Miss  Sewell’s 
commandments,  with  the  very  best  will  in  the  world. 

In  all  seriousness,  however,  the  notions  of  this  excellent  lady  on  the 
subject  of  solemnity  and  slowness  are  a  matter  of  the  very  gravest 
importance.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  the 
adoption  of  this  unnatural  mannerism.  From  the  very  first,  its  effect 
is  to  prejudice  the  young  mind  against  all  practical  religiousness,  and 
to  create  a  wall  of  separation  between  actual  life  and  the  religious 
idea.  It  is  utterly  contrary  to  human  nature  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  to  put  on  a  forced  look  and  drone  out  one’s  words,  merely 
because  the  subject  we  are  reading  or  speaking  of  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance.  Of  course  a  man  does  not  laugh  when  he  talks 
about  matters  which  are  not  laughable,  but  he  talks  in  his  usual 
fashion ;  and  if  his  lips  do  not  relax  into  a  smile,  neither  does  he 
turn  down  their  corners  and  elevate  his  eyebrows  because  he  is 
profoundly  interested  in  what  he  is  saying.  When  will  well- 
meaning  people  learn  that  cant  of  every  description  is  simply 
odious,  and  that  there  is  as  much  cant — honest  cant,  it  may  be — 
in  these  artificial  solemnities  as  in  the  Scriptural  slang  which  is  so 
offensive  in  the  coarser  representatives  of  Dissenting  religionism  ? 

The  same  early  antagonism  between  the  young  mind  and  prac¬ 
tical  religion  is  further  kept  up  by  that  ludicrous  Sabbatarianism 
which  we  are  sorry  to  see  has  possession  of  the  writer  before  us. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  what  she  writes  about  the  Sunday 
occupations  of  children,  except  a  delightfully  comic  little  bit 
about  a  Noah’s  ark.  We  mean  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
toy  hi  which  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  with  their  father  and 
mother,  figure  in  a  sort  of  Bluecoat-boy  costume,  all  painted 
in  divers  colours.  This  Noah’s  ark,  she  gravely  assures  us, 
has  “  a  quasi  sacredness,”  and  “  deepens  the  idea  that  Sunday 
is  a  peculiar  day.”  Is  not  this  the  very  funniest  specimen  of 
image-worship  that  English  Protestantism  ever  invented,  in 
imitation  of  the  practices  of  image-worshipping  Rome  ?  Every¬ 
body  who  has  penetrated  into  the  Italian  churches  most 
frequented  by  the  people  must  have  noted  the  striking  pheno¬ 
menon  that  the  most  popular  miraculous  images  are  invariably 
hideous  to  look  at.  No  Madonna  that  was  fit  to  be  seen  was  ever 
supposed  to  wink,  and  the  climax  of  supernatural  gifts  can  only 
be  attained  by  those  that  are  absolutely  black.  Nigra  sum,  sed 
formosa,  would  be  a  favourite  text  with  Italian  peasants  and  their 
wives,  if  they  happened  to  know  Latin,  which  they  do  not.  But 


Shem,  Ilam,  and  Japhet  in  blue,  red,  and  green  transcend  even 
the  ugliness  of  “  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.”  By  the  way,  what  would 
be  the  correct  kind  of  intonation  with  which  to  speak  of  a  Noah’s 
ark  ? 

In  truth,  we  fear  that  Miss  Sewell  has  no  sense  of  the  absurd. 
Her  remarks  and  practical  suggestions  are  often  full  of  good  sense 
and  kindly  feeling,  but  she  has  a  bookish  mind.  She  cannot  see 
anything  except  from  the  clerical  point  of  view.  She  thinks  little 
of  anything  she  has  to  say,  until  it  is  stated  in  a  tremendously 
philosophic  phraseology ;  and  the  eternal  laws  of  heaven  and  earth 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  signature  to  a  letter. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  she  can  do  in  this  way : — 

The  effect  of  the  assertion  of  Law  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  as  if  the  mother  appealed  to  a  principle  to  the  sanctity  of 
which  its  little  heart  at  once  responded.  It  will  beg  and  implore,  and  even 
be  pettish  and  disrespectful,  so  long  as  the  refusal  is  based  upon  Will ;  but 
the  very  moment  the  idea  of  Law  is  suggested,  it  sinks  instinctively  into 
acquiescence. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  when  mamma  says  to  the  little  girl, 
“  My  dear,  you  must  not  eat  those  yellow  sugar-plums,  because 
they  will  make  you  sick,”  the  child  is  satisfied,  and  acquiesces  — 
a  very  remarkable  effect  indeed.  Then,  again,  Miss  Sewell  is  hard 
upon  all  sorts  of  things  in  a  way  that  indicates  her  adoption  of  that 
prosaic,  rigid,  and  coldly-methodical  theory  of  human  life  in  which 
an  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous  has  no  place.  “A  poetical  tempe¬ 
rament,”  she  says,  “  verging  upon  that  of  a  genius,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  aberration  of  moral  principle  which  leads  to  injustice.” 
Mediocrity  is  clearly  her  beau-ideal  of  perfection.  And  she  is  as 
unmerciful  to  mamma3  as  to  poets,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
the  “playfellows”  of  their  small  children  —  a  proceeding  which 
she  holds  must  necessarily  involve  the  permission  of  taking  liber¬ 
ties.  It  is  her  notion  that  a  child  should  learn  to  love  its  mother 
by  first  of  all  “  reverencing  ”  her.  Here  is  another  sentence  which 
we  take  it  that  mothers  in  general  will  pronounce  to  be  priggish 
and  unnatural: — -“We  cannot  sympathize  with  a  little  baby,  or 
even  with  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  for  sympathy  in 
such  cases  implies  the  being  able  to  imagine  ourselves  in  a  state  of 
infancy,  to  feel  as  the  child  feels.”  With  such  notions  respecting 
babies  and  three-year-olds,  we  are  not  surprised  that  our  author 
has  slight  sympathy  with  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  their  love 
for  letter-writing.  “  Their  letters,”  she  holds,  “  are  for  the  most 
part  a  waste  of  time.”  We  cannot  agree  with  her.  This  “  waste 
of  time  ”  is  often  a  mere  bugbear  that  frightens  simple  people  from 
following  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  It  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  young  children  to  accustom  themselves  to  letter-writing,  which 
will  often  do  more  towards  forming  their  style  and  enlivening  their 
understanding  than  all  the  formalities  of  teaching  which  high- 
pressure  governesses  and  mothers  can  inflict.  Miss  Sewell  is,  in 
fact,  a  thorough  rigorist.  The  extravagant  exaggerations  of  a 
popular  preacher  of  charity  could  hardly  exceed  such  over¬ 
statements  as  the  following : — 

We  have  no  property,  rightly  so  called.  We  are  simply  entrusted  with  a 
portion  from  the  treasury  of  God,  which  we  are  to  dispense  according  to 
certain  laws.  For  our  own  share  we  are  to  take  that  which  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  station  in  life  in  which  God  has  placed  us.  To  go 
beyond  this  is,  in  reality,  to  be  guilty  of  injustice — to  use  for  ourselves  that 
which  lawfully  belongs  to  others. 

That  is,  if  a  man  inherits  i,ooo?.  a  year  from  his  father,  and 
finds  he  can  live  according  to  what  his  social  position  requires  for 
goo l.,  it  is  morally  wrong  in  him  to  spend  his  spare  ioo l.  in 
pictures  and  books,  or  on  a  Continental  tour.  If  Miss  Sewell  were 
a  political  economist,  we  should  call  this  theory  of  hers  a  species 
of  communism ;  as  she  is  only  a  preacher,  it  is  enough  to  assure 
her  that  it  is  simply  nonsense.  She  will  do  well  to  confine  herself 
for  the  future  to  story- writing,  and  leave  theology  and  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  morals  to  other  hands. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.— DOMESTIC  SERIES.* 

R.  ROBERT  LEMON  has  not  explained  to  us  the  reason 
why  an  interval  of  nine  years  has  elapsed  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Domestic  Series  of  the  Calendars  of 
State  Papers  for  which  he  has  made  himself  responsible.  There 
is  still  due  a  volume  of  papers  of  the  last  thirteen  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between  the  end  of 
this  volume  and  the  commencement  of  the  period  undertaken  by 
Mrs.  Green,  which  embraces  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  value  of 
these  Calendars  is  indisputable,  but  we  have  had  occasion  before 
now  to  express  our  regret  that  there  is  so  great  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  mode  of  publication  of  the  volumes  of  this  series. 
We  have  but  slender  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  in  the  brief  epitomes  which  have  been  furnished  in  all 
the  volumes  of  Domestic  Papers.  They  stand  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  volumes  of  the  Foreign  Series  which  commence  at  the  same 
date,  and  which,  though  their  editorial  work  proceeds  much  faster, 
lag  far  behind  the  Domestic  Series  in  point  of  time,  as  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  volumes  have  not  yet  reached  beyond  the  third  year 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Still  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Lemon  has  not  fallen  short  either  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  previous  volume  or  of  the  reputation  of  the 
editor  of  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  name  as  well 
as  whose  accurate  habits  of  investigation  lie  has  inherited. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth, 
15S1-1590,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
Robert  Lemon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1865. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  speak  of  a  volume  which,  in  the 
course  of  near  seven  hundred  pages,  contains  a  notice  of  almost 
seven  thousand  distinct  documents,  as  being  either  lively  or 
commonly  interesting.  The  description  given  of  the  State  Papers 
and  other  letters  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  Record  Office 
is  vigorously  meagre,  and  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
times  would  present  a  simple  blank.  But,  to  those  who  are  mo¬ 
derately  or  even  extremely  well  acquainted  with  English  history,  it 
cannot  be  described  in  other  terms  than  as  a  very  tantalizing  volume. 
There  is  only  one  class  of  persons  whose  sympathies  it  will  enlist 
in  its  favour — namely,  those  who  mean,  for  whatever  purpose,  to 
grope  among  the  records  of  the  State  Paper  Office  for  themselves. 
To  such  it  will  be  a  most  useful  work,  as  it  will  save  them  the 
trouble  of  a  search,  and  point  out  to  them  at  a  glance  what  they 
may  read  with  advantage,  and  what  they  may  omit  without 
danger.  The  volume  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  catalogue  and  an  index. 
It  will  serve  the  purpose,  if  people  like  to  use  it  in  that  way, 
of  verifying  the  dates  in  the  histories  of  the  time  which  are  com¬ 
monly  read.  Or  it  may  enable  a  casual  reader  to  correct  a  name, 
or  occasionally  to  adjust  the  circumstances  of  an  obscure  event 
like  that  of  the  seizure  of  a  Popish  recusant.  And  if  it  were  not 
that  we  have  one  fault  to  find  with  the  work,  we  should  have 
little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  about  it. 

We  have  already  complained  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  plan 
of  this  and  the  other  volumes  of  the  Domestic  Series,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Foreign.  But,  besides  this,  the  plan  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  present  volume  is  not  absolutely  uniform  and 
consistent  with  itself.  The  absence  of  a  preface  we  have  no  right 
to  speak  of  under  the  present  head.  Neither,  perhaps,  is  it  fair  to 
object  to  there  being  no  notes  and  explanations,  though  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  the  places 
where  printed  copies  of  some  of  these  documents  may  be  found. 
It  would  have  saved  some  trouble  to  even  the  most  accomplished 
editors  and  writers  if,  at  the  end  of  an  epitome  of  each  paper,  a 
reference  had  been  given  to  the  volume  of  Strype's  Annals,  Nicolas’s 
Life  of  Hatton,  and  other  well-known  historical  publications  in 
which  any  given  document  had  happened  to  have  been  printed. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Lemon  is  himself  to  be  blamed  for 
this  omission,  or  whether  the  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  to  him ;  but  the  result  considerably  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  volume.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  defect  in  the 
execution  of  this  portion  of  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers.  There 
are  many  documents  that  appear  to  be  of  some  importance  to 
which  the  addition  of  a  slight  notice  might  easily  have  been  made, 
referring  the  reader  to  other  sources  of  information  which  are  not 
very  extensively  known.  We  will  give  one  instance  in  point.  At 
p.  391,  under  the  date  February,  1587,  we  have  the  following 
entry : — • 

John  Clarke,  a  prisoner  to  the  Earl  of  Levcester.  Details  at  great  length 
the  seditious  and  vile  speeches  of  one  Fishwick.  His  plots  to  burn  the  Earl 
of  Leycester’s  house  at  Wanstead,  and  to  raise  a  Catholic  rebellion.  His 
knowledge  of  inflammable  oils  for  burning  houses ;  and  of  the  making  mortal 
poison  and  perfumes  such  as  Baron  Bell  experienced  at  Oxford. 

Now,  upon  turning  to  the  index,  which  consists  of  more  than  a 
hundred  pages,  it  will  be  found  that  the  name  Bell  does  not  even 
occur  in  it,  and  probably  scarcely  one  reader  in  a  hundred  would 
be  able  to  identify  the  Baron  Bell  who  is  referred  to.  Mr.  Lemon 
may  probably  have  himself  been  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  but  he  has  given  no  clue  by  which  his  readers  may 
interpret  it.  Baron  Bell  is  not  a  man  who  has  acquired  any  legal 
or  political  reputation.  Indeed,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  again 
in  the  volume  before  us,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  cele¬ 
brity  was  not  much  greater  during  his  lifetime  than  it  has  been 
since.  Still,  if  Baron  Bell  has  achieved  no  such  reputation  as  to 
secure  himself  a  place  in  general  history,  he  accidentally  figures  in 
a  scene  of  a  sufficiently  remarkable  character,  the  records  of  which 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  writer  Iiishton,  and 
further  details  of  which  are  given  by  the  Oxford  historian 
Antony  Wood.  The  particulars  of  the  case  are  worth  recording, 
because  they  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  opinions  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  times.  The  allusion  is  to  the  trial  of  Row¬ 
land  Jencks,  a  bookbinder  at  Oxford,  who  was  committed  on 
various  charges  which  may  be  summed  up  brietly  under  the 
head  of  “  Popish  recusancy.”  Sir  Robert  Bell,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer — a  stiff  enemy,  as  Wood  calls  him,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion — presided  at  the  assizes.  Immediately  after  the 
arraignment  and  sentence  of  Jencks,  a  pestilential  damp  broke  out 
in  court,  and  took  away  the  senses  of  most  who  were  present,  but 
few,  of  those  who  were  in  court  surviving  the  night.  Amongst 
those  who  died  were  the  judge,  the  high-sheritf,  the  under-sheriff', 
and  nearly  all  the  jury.  The  malady  spread  into  the  adjoining 
villages,  and  in  the  course  of  about  one  month  above  five  hundred 
people  died  of  it.  Wood,  in  his  quaint  way,  gives  the  three 
prevalent  accounts  of  the  disorder.  Some  attributed  it  to 
natural  and  accidental  causes  about  which  little  judgment  could 
be  formed ;  some  of  the  Roman  faction  considered  it  to  be  a 
miraculous  judgment  on  the  judge  and  jury  for  sentencing 
the  prisoner  to  lose  his  ears;  whilst  others  have  thought, 
and,  he  adds,  yet  do  think,  that  it  was  devised  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  used  magical  arts  to  bring  it  about.  Now  the 
entry  which  we  have  extracted  from  Mr.  Lemon’s  volume  presents 
us  with  a  most  interesting  confirmation  of  the  view  com¬ 
monly  taken  by  Protestants  of  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  this 
remarkable  plague.  Ten  years  after  the  occurrence,  a  common 
informer  thought  it  worth  while  to  illustrate  his  accusation  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  making  mortal  poison  and  perfumes  by 


comparing  the  case  with  that  of  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  at 
Oxford,  which  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  secret  machinations 
of  the  same  party. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  series  of  documents  many  of  which 
have  no  date  of  the  day,  month,  or  year  in  which  they  were 
written,  there  are  several  which  contain  no  internal  evidence 
which  will  fix  their  exact  position.  Mr.  Lemon  has,  we  think, 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  placing  at  the  end  of  every  month 
such  documents  as  appear  to  have  been  written  during  the  month, 
but  which  cany  with  them  no  evidence  to  enable  him  to  assign 
them  to  a  particular  day.  A  list  has  also  been  given  at  the  end 
of  each  year  of  all  those  papers  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
year,  though  they  furnish  no  materials  for  deciding  at  what  time 
of  the  year  they  were  written.  Such  papers  would,  of  course, 
in  most  cases  be  of  small  importance.  If  they  had  referred  to  any 
persons  or  events  of  much  consequence,  it  would  in  most  cases 
be  easy  to  assign  them  a  correct  date  within  a  few  days.  But  we 
are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Lemon  has  always  been  happy  in  his  conjec¬ 
tures.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  No.  91,  p.  622,  we  should  be  glad  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  document  has  been  assigned  toSeptem- 
ber,  1589.  It  certainly  refers  to  the  same  persons  whose  names 
occur  in  the  other  documents  of  doubtful  date  which  are  classed 
with  it.  And  we  think  there  is  evidence  enough  in  the  others  to 
warrant  the  editor  in  placing  them  where  he  has  placed  them.  It 
is  possible  that,  had  we  seen  the  whole  contents  of  the  paper 
which  is  epitomized  in  the  document,  we  should  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Lemon.  But  a  paper  of  intelligence  sent  to 
Burghley,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Spencer,  would  more  pro¬ 
bably  bear  an  earlier  date.  And  when  two  of  the  items  in  it  are 
considered,  the  date  of  1589  appears  to  be  too  late.  Those  items 
are  “Publication  of  Nich.  Sanders’  book,  De  Schismate  Angli- 
cano,”  and  “Death  of  Edward  Rushton.”  Now  the  death  of 
Rishton  the  Jesuit — for  that  is  the  more  common  way  of  spelling 
the  name — took  place,  as  all  accounts  agree, in  1585,  and  Sanders’ 
work  “De  Schismate  Anglicano ”  was  published  at  Cologne  in  the 
same  year.  Now  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  commonly  assigned  date 
of  Rishton’s  death  should  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  still  more  unlikely 
that  information  of  the  publication  of  such  a  book  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Burghley  four  years  after  it  had  come  out,  and  when  it 
had  already  passed  through  three  editions  bearing  the  dates 
1585,  1586,  and  1588.  Neither  could  the  allusion  be  to  a 
recently  published  edition,  for  the  fourth  edition  did  not  come  out 
till  the  following  year ;  i.e.  some  months  later  than  September, 

^s?- 

We  cannot  part  from  this  volume  without  touching  on  one  more 
document  which,  we  believe,  is  here  noticed  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  a  letter  from  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  written  just  six  days 
before  his  death.  He  speaks  of  his  own  state  of  health,  which  he 
hopes  is  improving,  and.  inquires  after  that  of  the  Queen,  “  the 
chiefest  thing  in  this  world  he  prays  for,”  and  ends  with  the 
expression  that  he  humbly  kisses  her  feet.  There  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  could  scarcely  be 
adduced  to  prove  anything  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intercourse- 
between  Leicester  and  Elizabeth.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  document  is  the  addition  made  to  the  endorsement  by  the 
Queen  herself.  Under  the  address  “  To  the  Queen’s  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,”  Elizabeth  wrote  “  His  Last  Letieb.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ENDENT  opera  interrupta.  A  brochure  of  not  quite  two 
hundred  pages  1 8mo.  represents  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  a 
large  work  which  M.  Adolphe  Gamier  purposed  writing  on  the 
history  of  moral  philosophy  in  antiquity.*  Beginning  with  the 
Gnomic  sages  and  the  scattered  fragments  preserved  to  us  in  the 
compilations  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Athenasus,  and  others,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  travel  throughout  the  whole  field ;  and  when  we  think 
that  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Cicero,  Epictetus, 
and  Plutarch  were  the  chief  landmarks  on  the  journey,  we  can 
easily  fancy  what  proportions  the  entire  composition  would  have 
reached.  But  this  is  not  all.  On  the  facts  preserved  by  history, 
and  on  the  conclusions  adopted  by  metaphysicians,  M.  Gamier 
meant  to  found  a  fresh  survey  of  the  subject  itself.  What  is  the 
nature  of  morality  ?  Is  it  a  product  of  selfishness,  an  inspiration  of 
feeling,  or  an  elaboration  of  the  intellect?  To  how  many  ultimate 
principles  can  the  science  of  ethics  be  finally  reduced  ?  Such 
were  the  points  to  be  discussed,  and  [the  historical  part  of 
the  work  would  have  formed  merely  a  kind  of  introduction  to 
the  speculative  one.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  already  said,  only 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  M.  Garnier’s  treatise  has  been  preserved, 
in  the  shape  of  three  chapters,  treating  respectively  of  the  Sages 
of  Greece,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Xenophon.  The  whole  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  eloquent  preface,  in  which  M.  Prevost-Paradol  states 
the  view  which  M.  Gamier  entertained  of  the  science  of  ethics. 
The  influence  of  revealed  religion  on  our  ideas  of  morality  is 
well  pointed  out,  as  also  the  peculiar  influence  which  Christianity 
has  indirectly  exercised  upon  modern  ethical  writers. 

Dr.  Auber  aims  at  explaining  the  philosophy  of  medical  science. f 
Like  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  medicine  numbers  its 
sages  and  its  quacks.  The  former,  says  Dr.  Auber,  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  immutable 
truths;  the  latter  have  wasted  their  energies  in  inventing  and 

*  l)c  la  Morale  duns  VAntiquilc.  Par  Ad.  Gamier.  Paris :  Germer- 
Bailliere. 

f  Fhilosnphie  de  la  Mcdecinc.  Par  le  Docteur  E.  Auber.  Paris : 
Germer-Bailliere. 
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defending  the  most  extravagant  systems.  Let  ns,  he  urges,  place 
ourselves  on  the  conservative  side,  and  strenuously  show  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  traditional  doctrine.  Ilis  object,  as  stated  by  himself, 
is,  first,  to  expound  the  true  spirit  of  medical  science;  secondly,  to 
dissipate  the  illusions  of  quacks,  graduated  or  non-graduated,  who, 
daring  everything  in  their  ignorance,  stake  the  lives  of  their  patients 
on  the  authority  of  a  few  suspected  systems ;  and  thirdly,  to  show, 
in  the  spirit  of  charity  to  all  men,  that  they  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  killed  gratuitously  by  sham  doctors  and  sham 
medicines.  Such  are  the  leading  ideas  contained  in  Dr.  Auber’s 
preface,  and  from  them  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  scope  of  his  treatise. 
VVe  should  say,  however,  that  the  Philosoqdiie  de  la  Medecine  is 
written  with  a  great  deal  of  moderation,  and  that  physicians  as 
well  as  patients  come  in  for  their  share  of  advice. 

M.  Victor  Cousin  is  more  and  more  attracted  towards  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  towards  that  part  of 
it  which  embraces  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  After  the  Pascal  family,  Mesdames  de  Longueville, 
de  Chevreuse,  and  de  Sable,  he  now  gives  us  the  portrait  of 
Mazarin * * * §  *  ;  at  least  he  detaches  for  our  benefit  a  large  fragment 
from  what  he  intended  to  be  a  complete  biography  of  the 
minister,  but  what  will  simply  be  a  history  of  the  first  year  of  his 
government.  As  M.  Cousin  remarks,  most  writers  who  have 
taken  in  hand  the  astute  successor  of  lticlielieu  have  merely 
studied  his  political  career,  and  described  his  struggle  against  the 
Paris  Parliament  and  the  aristocracy;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
Mazarin’s  early  days  must  explain  to  a  certain  degree  his  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct,  and  that  in  his  case,  as  well  as  in  others, 
"the  child  is  father  to  the  man.”  At  all  events  M.  Cousin 
may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  entered  upon  a  com¬ 
paratively  unexplored  field  of  modern  history,  and  he  has  done 
so  with  his  usual  success.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  more  instructive, 
than  La  Jeunesse  de  Mazarin.  We  are  brought  down  by  the 
author  as  far  as  the  year  1630. 

The  new  edition  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  works  is  to  contain  two 
volumes  of  writings  hitherto  unpublished,  and  one  of  these  (the 
eighth  in  the  whole  collection)  is  now  before  us.f  An  article, 
originally  composed  for  the  Westminster  Review,  comes  first,  the 
subject  being  the  political  and  social  state  of  France  before  the 
Devolution  of  1789.  We  have,  next,  seven  chapters  destined  to 
form  part  of  the  continuation  of  the  ancien  regime ;  these  are  not 
all  in  a  finished  state,  but  are  highly  interesting  as  showing  what 
the  author’s  plan  originally  was.  A  few  notes  are  then  given, 
selected  from  a  large  number  of  extracts  made  by  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  and  referring  to  the  leading  characters  of  the  Revolution. 
Besides  the  important  work  which  occupied  the  last  years  of  the 
great  French  publicist’s  life,  he  had  also  collected  materials  for 
another,  the  title  of  which  was  not  yet  settled,  but  which  was  to 
treat  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  his  connection  with  the  political  re¬ 
construction  of  France.  A  sketch  of  the  general  scope  of  this  latter 
book  is  given  by  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  by  memoranda  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s 
travels  to  Manchester,  Ireland,  Algeria,  and  Switzerland.  A  few 
detached  thoughts  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  occupy  the  last  five 
pages. 

The  various  French  histories  of  the  French  Revolution,  such  as 
those  written  by  MM.  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Michelet,  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  home  subjects,  and  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  movement  which  ended  in  the  temporary  establish¬ 
ment  of  despotism  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon.  Foreign  topics 
are  set  aside,  and  it  is  only  incidentally  that  we  gather  from  these 
writers  any  details  as  to  the  condition  and  policy  of  other  European 
governments.  The  bulky  tomes  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  have  at 
any  rate  the  merit  of  aiming  at  a  certain  completeness ;  and  our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  have  long  felt  the 
want  of  a  work  which  would,  by  giving  a  faithful  account  of 
diplomatic  movements,  enable  them  to  study  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years.  Few  writers  could 
be  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  M.  de  Bourgoing  J,  and  we 
gladly  welcome  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which,  when  it  is 
finished,  will  possess  much  value.  The  narrative  begins  at  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1786;  for  in  order  to  understand 
the  political  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  States-General  at  Versailles,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
should  know  what  antecedents  had  prepared  the  crisis  and  with 
what  external  hostility  the  Revolution  had  to  contend.  M.  de 
Bourgoing’s  style  is  clear  and  elegant,  and  he  gives  all  the  details 
required  by  the  intricate  nature  of  his  subject.  The  present 
volume  brings  us  to  the  death  of  Gustavus  III.,  the  accession  of 
Dumouriez  to  the  Ministry,  and  the  declaration  of  war  made  by 
France  against  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary. 

The  first  chapter  of  M.  Guizot’s  new  volume  §  is  peculiarly 
interesting  because  it  contains  the  author’s  answer  to  an  objection 
which  has  often  been  urged  against  his  public  career.  Why  does 
he  not  endeavour  to  conciliate  popular  sympathy  ?  Why  does  he  not 
take  more  into  account  the  feeling  and  the  opinion  of  the  masses  ? 
To  such  questions  some  persons  have  not  hesitated  to  reply  that  both 
Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  were  constantly  acting  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  selfish  motives,  and  that  personal  antipathies  led  them  to  dis- 

*  La  Jeunesse  de  Mazarin.  Par  M.  Victor  Cousin.  Paris  :  Didier. 

f  (Kuvres  Completes  de  A.  de  Tocqueville.  Vol.  8.  Paris  :  Levy. 

1  Histoire  Diplomatique  de  I'Europe  pendant  la  Revolution  Frangaise. 
Par  M.  de  Bourgoing.  Vol.  1.  Paris  :  Lew. 

§  Me  moires  pour  servir  ci  I’Histoire  de  mon  Temps.  Par  M.  Guizot. 
Vol.  7.  Paris  :  Levy. 


card  political  combinations  which  might  have  usefully  served  the 
cause  of  progress.  Th  is  assertion ,  totally  unsupported  as  it  is  by  facts, 
is  seriously  examined  by  M.  Guizot;  and  he  vindicates  his  conduct 
as  a  politician  by  showing  that  his  anxiety  to  follow  out  what  he 
considered  the  best  course  for  the  interests  of  France  led  him  to 
refuse  even  the  smallest  concessions  to  popularity.  The  melan¬ 
choly  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  opens  this  seventh  instalment 
of  M.  Guizot’s  memoirs,  which  deals,  amongst  other  points  of 
interest,  with  the  Tahiti  question,  General  Bugeaud’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  Algiers,  and  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  progress  of  events  is  so 
rapid,  and  so  many  extraordinary  things  have  come  to  pas3 
since  1 844,  that  the  intense  excitement  created  at  the  time 
by  la  question-Pritchard  is  now  quite  forgotten ;  but  those  readers 
who  wish  to  see  how  party  spirit  can  bias  men’s  judgments 
will  do  well  to  notice  in  M.  Guizot’s  book  the  absurd  accusations 
directed  against  him  by  the  democratic  opposition  on  accoimt  of 
his  supposed  subserviency  to  England,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  accusations  were  met. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  Savoy  and  the  Savoyards  should 
have  been  until  lately  viewed  by  their  French  neighbours  with  an 
amount  of  prejudice  almost  bordering  upon  contempt.  A  country 
which  has  given  birth  to  men  like  Saint  Francois  de  Sales, 
Vaugelas,  and  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  deserves  to  be  more 
accurately  known  than  it  is;  and  some  persons  have  made  the 
remark  that  our  annexing  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
are  less  acquainted  than  any  other  people  in  Europe  with  the 
picturesque  and  fertile  provinces  which  they  have  lately  obtained 
under  the  pretext  of  “  rectifying  their  frontiers,”  as  the  cant  phrase 
runs.  In  order  to  remove  the  slightest  pretext  for  this  discredit¬ 
able  ignorance,  the  Prefect  of  Annecy,  a  few  months  after  his 
installation,  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  work  which  might 
r*veal  both  to  Frenchmen  and  to  foreigners  the  natural  beauties 
of  Savoy,  while  also  recalling  its  historical  reminiscences  and 
showing  its  present  importance.  A  committee  was  formed,  all 
those  who  could  usefully  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  book 
were  invited  to  co-operate,  and  the  result  is  the  publication  we 
have  now  before  us.*  Two  editions  of  M.  Francis  Wey’s  Recits 
d’ Histoire  et  de  Voyage  are  prepared.  The  one,  cheap  and  compact, 
is  a  kind  of  handbook  for  travelling  purposes,  small  enough  to  be 
put  in  a  portmanteau,  and  to  be  read  either  on  board  a  steamboat 
or  in  a  railway  carnage ;  the  other,  of  a  folio  size,  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  lithographs  by  the  English  artist  Mr.  Henry 
Terry,  will  appropriately  figure  on  the  drawing-room  table.  M. 
Francis  Wey  is  a  most  amusing  as  well  as  interesting  guide. 
Those  amongst  our  readers  who  have  perused  his  l)ix  Mois  cn 
France  will  at  once  remember  that  happy  mixture  of  science  and 
humour,  of  imagination  and  realism,  which  so  eminently  cha¬ 
racterizes  him.  The  Recits  d' Histoire  et  de  Voyage  are  abundantly 
marked  by  these  qualities,  and  whilst  they  have  all  the  merits  of 
an  excellent  guide-book,  they  are  also  interesting  as  containing 
sketches  of  life  and  of  character. 

M.  de  la  Landelle  may  be  said  to  have  appropriated  the  French 
navy  as  his  special  province.  The  world  to  which  he  introduces  us 
is  comparatively  new  to  many  readers,  and  the  study  of  his  amusing 
volume  f  is  like  the  undertaking  of  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He 
gives  a  complete  description  of  all  the  characters  one  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet  on  board  a  French  man-of-war,  and  from  the  admiral 
to  the  lowest  sailor  every  one  of  these  passes  before  us  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession.  M.  de  la  Landelle  has  a  beau  ideal  for  the  several  branches 
of  the  service.  He  gives  us  the  model  captain,  the  model  boat¬ 
swain,  and  the  model  midshipman.  Ilis  quiet  satire  spares  neither 
those  whose  ignorance  has  been  promoted  by  favouritism,  nor  those 
who  make  up  by  conceit  what  they  want  in  courage ;  he  enlivens 
his  account  of  technical  details  by  anecdotes  and  scenes  from 
real  life ;  and  he  finally  leaves  us  under  the  impression  that, 
if  the  navy  is  a  useful  and  honourable  profession,  it  is  certainly 
one  which  no  mere  amateur  should  adopt. 

Already  known  by  the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Ethiopia,  M.  Tremaux  now  applies  himself  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  difficult  problem  —  the  origin  and  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  species.  J  On  this  important  subject  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  still  exists,  and  savants  are  in  a  state 
of  desperate  warfare.  M.  de  Quatrefages,  who  has  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  parties,  and  to  point  out  the  amount 
of  truth  which  each  can  fairly  claim,  states  the  terms  of  the 
problem  as  follows :  —  In  all  living  beings  the  species  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  twofold  action,  whence  result  two  distinct  orders  of 
facts.  Some  types  show  a  manifest  inclination  to  stability,  whilst 
others  exhibit  a  no  less  determined  tendency  to  variation.  To 
what  causes  can  that  twofold  action  be  finally  ascribed  ?  The 
object  of  M.  Tremaux  is  to  answer  this  question,  and  we  give 
the  terms  of  the  solution  as  he  has  himself  expressed  them  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  first  chapter : — “  The  perfection  of 
created  beings  is,  or  becomes,  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
elaboration  of  the  soil  on  which  they  live,  and  the  soil  is,  generally 
speaking,  more  elaborated  in  proportion  as  it  belongs  to  a  more 
recent  geological  formation.”  We  cannot  here  go  through  all 
the  details  of  a  theory  which  deserves  close  study  and  thorough 
discussion,  but  we  must  say  that  M.  Tremaux  points  out  very 

*  La  Haute  Savoie ;  Recits  d' Histoire  et  de  Voyage.  Par  Francis  Wey. 
Paris  and  London  :  Hachette  &  Co. 

j  Les  Marins.  Par  G.  de  la  Landelle.  Paris  and  London :  Hachette 
&  Co. 

$  Origine  et  Transformations  de  VHomme  et  dcs  aidres  litres.  Par  P. 
Tremaux.  Paris  and  London  :  Hachette  &.  Co. 
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clearly  the  exaggerations  of  different  scliools  of  philosophers  on 
the  subject  of  the  origin  of  species;  and  he  shows  that  here,  as 
well  as  in  many  similar  cases,  incomplete  observation  has  led  to 
discussions  which  might  be  settled  at  once  if  on  both  sides  the 
champions  would  abate  a  little  of  their  amour-propre. 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  still  retain  the  power  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  all  serious  readers,  and,  as  the  intellectual  progenitors  of 
modern  France,  even  their  most  trifling  productions,  when  first 
brought  to  light,  excite  the  same  amount  of  'interest  which 
the  publication  of  Le  Contrat  Social  or  I'Easai  sur  les  Mocurs 
produced  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Let  us  then 
recommend  to  the  reader  the  two  excellent  volumes  of  letters 
just  printed  in  Paris  from  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Neuf- 
chatel  public  library.* *  Collected  and  annotated  by  M.  Streck- 
eisen-Moultou,  one  of  whose  ancestors  was  the  personal  friend 
of  Rousseau,  they  are  now  presented  to  the  public  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  The  first  volume  contains  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  M.  Jules  Levallois,  and,  as  a  preface  to  the  second, 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  has  added  one  of  those  admirable  causeries  which 
he  pours  forth  from  week  to  week  with  undiminished  energy  and 
taste.  The  subject  of  this  latter  essay  is  Madame  de  Verdeliu, 
who  figures  among  the  number  of  Rousseau’s  most  valuable  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  M.  Sainte-Beuve  hence  finds  himself  led  to 
estimate  the  share  which  the  fair  sex  had  in  the  happiness 
or  misfortunes  of  the  hypocondriac  citoyen  de  Geneve.  Madame 
de  Warens,  Madame  d’lloudetot,  the  Marechale  de  Luxembourg, 
besides  the  notorious  Therese  Levasseur,  are  so  many  heroines  of  a 
drama  which  has  the  merit  of  being  real,  whilst  for  the  philo¬ 
sopher  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  almost 
every  nuance  in  the  feminine  character.  The  preface  of  M. 
Levallois  discusses  likewise  the  connection  which  Rousseau  had 
with  the  literary  coteries  of  his  time,  particularly  the  Encyclo- 
pddistes,  and  it  gives  so  unfavourable  an  idea  of  Diderot  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve  feels  bound  to  enter  a  protest. 
Altogether,  these  two  substantial  volumes  are  exceedingly  curious, 
and  must  be  read  as  an  indispensable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Another  volume  of  correspondence!,  butonewhere  politics  occupy 
the  principal  place,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Countess  Della 
Rocca.  From  the  Turin  archives  this  lady  has  obtained  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  the  persons  to  whom  she 
introduces  us  being  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Maria  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  and  her  sister  Maria  Louisa,  subsequently  Q,ueen  of  Spain. 
At  the  time  when  these  two  princesses  entered,  by  matrimonial 
alliances,  into  the  family  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  grand  monarque's  power 
was  on  the  wane,  and  the  results  of  a  selfish  and  aggressive  system 
of  government  were  beginning  to  be  felt.  During  his  long  reign 
French  society  had  likewise  passed  through  several  distinct 
phases,  and  to  the  original  strongly-marked  individualities  of  an 
earlier  period  had  succeeded  a  dull  uniformity  of  corruption 
scarcely  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  the  strictest  religious 
observances.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  arriving  in  the  midst  of 
this  artificial  world,  produced  by  ber  graces,  her  talents,  and  her 
naivete  the  same  effect  which  Marie  Antoinette  realized  sixty 
years  afterwards  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  contemporary 
memoirs  are  full  of  overwhelming  evidence  in  her  favour. 
The  Queen  of  Spain  is  not  so  well  known,  perhaps,  but  we  think 
that  she  deserves  at  least  as  much  notice  as  her  sister,  to  whom  she 
was  decidedly  superior  in  point  of  solidity  and  of  true  dignity  of 
character.  The  Countess  della  Rocca  has  connected  the  letters  of  the 
two  princesses  by  a  simply  written  biographical  sketch,  the  details 
of  which  set  oft  to  the  best  advantage  the  documents  themselves. 
Finally,  M.  Leo  Joubert  gives  us  an  introduction  on  the  political 
relations  which  existed  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  between 
the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  of  Turin ;  and  he  shows  in  the  clearest 
manner  that,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  ridiculous 
conceit  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  shortsighted  policy  of 
the  French  King,  Victor  Amadeus  was  wrong  in  joining  the  coali¬ 
tion  against  his  old  ally. 


CIMS  REEVES,  Arabella  Goddard,  Sherrington,  Santley, 

O  Ganloni,  Trebclli,  ic— Mr.  DESMOND  RYAN'S  GRAND  ANNUAL  CONCERT,  at 
St.  James’s  llall,  on  Friday  Evening.  July  7,  at  which  the  most  distinguished  Artists  in  London 
will  appear,  in  addition  to  the  most  eminent  Vocalists  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  (by  permission 
of  J.  If.  Mupleson,  Esq.).  Vocalists— Madame  Harriers  Wippern,  Miss  Laura  Harris,  Madame 
Sherrington,  Mrs.  Talfourd,  Miss  Edmonds,  Mudlle.  Florence  Lancia,  Miss  F.  Armytage, 
Madlle.  Encquist,  Madlle.  Georgi,  and  Madllc.  Trebelli  ;  Signor  Bettini,  Ilerr  Reichardt, 
Signor  Gardoni,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Instrumentalists—  Pianoforte, 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard;  Violin ,  Herr  Straus;  Violoncello,  Signor  Piatti.  A  Select  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie.  Conductors— Mr.  Benedict,  Signor  Randegger,  Mr. 
Frank  Mori,  Mr.  Osborne,  M.  Emile  Berger,  Mr.  M.  W.  Balfe,  and  Signor  Arditi.  To  com¬ 
mence  at  Eight  o'clock.  Sofa  Stalls,  10s.  6d.;  Reserved  Seats,  7s.  6d.;  Balcony,  5s.  ;  Tickets, 

3s.,  2s.,  and  Is _ to  be  had  at  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly;  and  of  all  the 

principal  Musicsellers.  _ 


M 


A.TINEES  LITTERAIRES.  —  Under  the  Patronage  of 


The  Lady  A  lexander  Gordon  Lennox 
The  Viscountess  Strangford. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Maurice  Drummond. 
The  Hon.  Mary  Campbell 


Miss  Beaufort. 


The  Lady  Theresa  Lewis. 

The  Lady  Caroline  Towneley. 
The  lion.  Mrs.  W.  II.  MeJvill. 
Mrs.  Douglas  Galton. 


Monsieur  DE  LA  TOUR  is  giving  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  a  COURSE 
of  MATINEES  LITTERAIRES,  or  READINGS  in  FRENCH.  These  Readings  embrace 
Biographical  Sketches  of  remarkable  Characters  in  French  History,  with  remarks  on  and 
examples  of  tho  best  French  Authors.  The  First  Set  of  Readings  will  include  LeCid.Le 
Tartuffe,  Phedre;  Biographical  Sketches  of  Godefroid  de  Bouillon,  Charlotte  Corday,  Laroche- 
jaquelein,  with  Morceaux  Choisis  from  the  Poems  of  Andre  de  ChOnier,  Comte  de  Vigny, 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamai  tine,  &c.,  and  some  of  the  old  French  Poets  of  the  16th  century. 

Subscription  to  the  First  Set,  One  Guinea. 

Programmes  and  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Booth  s  United  Library,  307  Regent 
Street;  Rolandi’s,  Berners  Street;  Westerton’s,  St.  George’s  Place,  Knightsbridge;  Gregg’s, 
Lower  Belgrave  Place;  Jeffs’s,  Burlington  Arcade  :  Thimm’s,  Brook  Street ;  Mitchell’s,  Bond 
Street;  and  also  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  where  the  third  Matinee  Litt.-raire  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  July  4  next,  at  Three  o’clock;  the  other  Readings  will  follow  on  July  7, 11,  and  14,  at 
the  same  place  and  hour. 


T'jUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1805. 

-1-''  Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

The  Exhibition  is  Open  every  Week  Day.  Admission,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  2s.  Gd. 

RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return  Tickets,  available  for  One  Month,  are  issued  between  London  and  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Dublin,  at  an  abatement  of  15  per  cent,  below 
the  ordinary  Return  Ticket  rate,  the  holder  being  entitled  to  purchase  at  the  same  time  at  the 
Railway  Station  a  Ticket  giving  him  admission  Six  times  to  the  Exhibition  for  4s.  6d.,  being 
25per  «ent.  under  the  ordinary  rate. 

Excursion  Trains  will  be  organised  to  run  Fortnightly,  or  oftencr  if  necessary,  at  very- 
moderate  fares,  not  exceeding  21s.  from  London  to  Dublin  and  back,  and  from  other  places  in 
like  proportion.  The  Ticket  will  be  good  for  a  Fortnight,  and  at  the  same  time  the  holder  will 
be  entitled  to  obtain  at  the  same  Railway  Station  for  One  Shilling  a  Ticket  giving  him 
admission  Twice  to  the  Exhibition. 

On  the  Irish  Railways,  also,  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  issued  at  greatly  Reduced  Fares, 
affording  unusual  facilities  for  visiting  the  celebrated  Scenery  of  the  Country. 

June  21.  HENRY  PARKINSON,  Sec.  and  Comptroller. 


HORSE  SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  London. 

July  7. 


Horse  show.— agricultural  hall.— opening 

DAY  and  PUBLIC  JUDGING,  Friday,  July  7.  Admission,  2s.  6d— Saturday, 
Monday,  Tuesduy,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  July  8,  10,  11, 12,  and  13,  Is. 


TTORSE  SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.  —  Blood 

J-J-  Stallions,  Roadster  Stallions,  Hunters,  Cover  Hacks  and  Park  Hacks,  Ladies’ Horses, 
Weight-carryiug  Cobs,  Pairs  of  Ponies  in  Double  Harness,  and  Racing  Trotters  in  Single 
Harness. 

JJORSE 

SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.— Parade  of 

PRIZE  HORSES  every  Day. 

JJORSE 

SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL 

Hundred  and  Sixty-Five  HORSES. 

HALL.  —  Three 

JJORSE 

SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.  —  Private 

Boxes,  5s.;  Reserved  Seats,  2s.  6d.;  Scats  in  the  Orchestra,  Is. 

By  Order,  S.  SIDNEY,  Secretary. 

QTODARE. — Egyptian  Hall. — Theatre  of  Mystery. — The  New 

and  Marvellous  Illusions — The  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  and  the  Real 
INDIAN  BASKET  FEAT,  as  only  performed  by  Colonel  Stodare  and  the  Indian  Magiciuns, 
and  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this  Country  by  Colonel  Stodare  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  17,  1865,  in  his  celebrated  Entertainment  of  Mflgie  and  Ventriloquism.  Every  Night  at 
Eight,  Saturday  included;  and  Special  Day  Representations  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Afternoons  at  Three.  Admission,  Is.;  Area,  2s.;  Stalls, 3s — Tickets  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s,  33  Old 
Bond  Street;  and  at  the  Box-ullice,  Egyptian  Hall,  from  Eleven  to  Five. 

“  The  sensation  of  the  season.”—  Vide  Punch ,  June  3,  1865. 


SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— The 

PIXTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITR  >N  is  now  Open  at  their  Gallery,  5  Fall  Mall 
East  (close  to  the  National  Gallery),  from  Nine  till  Dusk — Admittance,  is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

G.  A.  FRIPP,  Sccretai'y. 


QWINEY  LECTURES  on  GEOLOGY,  in  Connection  with 

the  British  Museum _ A  Course  of  TWELVE  LECTURES  on  CHEMICAL  GEOLOGY 

will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  PERCY,  F.R.S.,  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  in  each  Week,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July  1,  at  Two 
o’clock.  Admission  Free. 

TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


T5EV.  B.  JOWETT,  Regius  Professor  in  the  University  of 

^  Oxford,  will  PREACH  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  on  Sunday  Morning  next,  July  2. 
Service  will  commence  at  1 1  a.m. 


PRINTERS’  PENSION,  ALMSHOUSE,  and  ORPHAN 

A-  ASYLUM  CORPOR ATI< )N — The  Right  non.  W.E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  will  take 
the  Ohair  at  the  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL,  on  July  5,  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate 
Street.  Tickets,  21s.  each,  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards,  and  of  J.  S.  Hudson,  jun.,  Secretary ,  at  the 
Offiees  of  the  Corporation,  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street. 


*  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  ses  Amis  et  ses  Ennemis.  Correspondancc 
publie'e  par  M.  Streckeisen-Moultou.  Paris  :  Levy. 

t  Correspondence  inedite  de  la  Euchesse  de  Bourgogne  et  de  la  Rcinc 
d'Espagne.  Paris :  Levy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKING  MEN’S  CLUB  and  INSTITUTE  UNION.— 

*  *  The  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  3,  at  Three  p.m.,  in  the 
Lower  Hall,  Exeter  Hall.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  BROUGHAM  in  the  Chair.  Admission 
Free.  Members  and  Friends  are  requested  to  attend. 

150  Strand.  HENRY  SOLLY,  Secretary. 


T  OUGHBOROUGII  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (Founded  1495) 

^  affords  a  thorough  EDUCATION  for  University  or  Mercantile  Life,  at  Terms  including 
all  Expenses  of  Board  and  Education,  except  Drawing  (£2  per  Annum),  Books,  and  Medical 
Attendance.  One  Pupil  has  just  won  an  Open  Scholarship  of  £50  per  Annum  at  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge;  another  an  Open  Exhibition  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford _ Reopens  August  8. 

Exhibitions  to  Cambridge. 


T  AST  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT  of  the  Season, 

St.  James'.  Hall — The  DIRECTOR'S  BENEFIT,  and  Last  Concert  of  the  Season,  on 
Monday  Evening  next,  July  3.  The  Programme  will  include  Selections  from  the  popular 
Woiks  of  all  the  great  Masters.— Pianoforte,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hall*--;  Violin,  Ilerr  Joachim  (his  Last  Appearance  in  London  this  Season)  and  Herr  Straus; 
Second  Violin,  Ilerr  L.  Kies;  Viola,  Mr.  H.  Webb;  Violoncello,  Signor  Piatti.  Vocalists,  Miss 
Banks  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Conductor,  Mr.  Benedict.  Sofa  Stalls,  5s.:  Balcony,  3s. ;  Admis¬ 
sion,  Is.— Tickets  and  Programmes  at  Chappell  &  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street;  Cramer  &  Co.’s, 
201  Regent  Street;  Keith,  Prowse,  &  Co.'s,  48  Cheapside;  and  at  Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. 


TVTUSICAL  UNION.— GRAND  and  LAST  MATINEE, 

Tuesday,  July  4 — Septet,  E  flat  (entire),  Beethoven;  Berceuse  and  Polonaise,  Piano¬ 
forte,  Lubcck  ;  Songs,  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn— Vocalist,  Ilerr  Hauser,  Scherzo  and  Trio, 
from  Quintet  in  G,  Spohr;  “  God  Preserve  the  Emperor,”  from  Quartet,  Ilaydn;  Swedisli  Song, 
‘‘Harmonious  Blacksmith  ”  (Original  Song),  and  Ave  Maria,  Gounod,  with  Violoncello  Obbli¬ 
gato,  Piatti— Vocalist,  Madlle.  Encquist ;  Grand  Septet,  D  minor,  Hummel  ;  Piano  Solos, 
Impromptu,  Lubeck.  Executants,  Straus,  Piatti,  *Ries.  *Webb,  *Hann,  *Pratten,  *Bnrret, 

*  Lazarus,  ^Hutchins,  *Harper,  and  *  Howell  (*from  Costa’s  Band).  Pianist,  Herr  Lubeck, 
expressly  for  this  Matinee — Tickets,  Half-a-Guinea  each,  to  be  had  of  Cramer  &  Co.;  Chappell 
x  Co.;  Ollivier  &  Co.;  Ashdown  and  Parry  ;  and  Austin,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Members  cun 
pay  for  Visitors  at  the  Hall.  Doors  will  open  at  Half-past  Two  ;  Concert  to  begin  at  Three. 
No  Free  Admissions  will  be  given  for  this  Matinee. 

J.  ELLA,  Directory  18  Hanover  Square. 

A  Copy  of  the  “Harmonious  Blacksmith,”  its  History,  the  original  French  Melody  and 
Words,  will  be  presented  to  every  Visitor  to  this  Matinee. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8  St.  Peter’s 

Terrace,  Bayswater.  Principal— The  Rev.  CANON  FREW,  M.A.  PUPILS  are  success¬ 
fully  Prepared  for  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA,  and 
lor  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commissions.  A  separate  Master  in  each  subject  of 
Examination — The  next  Term  will  commence  on  Monday,  August  31. 


AT  AVAL  CADETSHIPS,  &c.  —EASTMAN’S  R.N.  ESTA- 

BLISIIMENT,  EASTERN  PARADE,  SOUTHSEA. 

In  1864  PUPILS  took  the  following  PLACES  at  t heir  respective  Examinations:— 

1st,  1st,  2nd,  2nd,  2nd,  2nd,  3rd,  3rd,  3rd,  4th,  4th,  4th,  lth,  5th,  5th,  6th,  6th,  6th,  7th,  7th,  7th, 
8th,  8th,  8th,  9th,  1  lth,  11th,  1  lth,  12th,  12th,  13th,  20th,  27th,  31st,  32nd,  32nd,  35th,  and  42nd. 

PUPILS  PASSED  as  NAVAL  CADETS  in  March  and  April,  1665,  1st,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
9th,  14th,  16th,  19th,  19tli,  22nd,  26th,  29tli,  36th.  In  June,  Pupils  took  1st  and  3rd  places  at 
Competitive  Examination  among  Twenty-two  Candidates.  Pupils  received  from  Ten  Years  of 
Age  and  upwards.  The  situation  of  the  House,  close  to  and  directly  facing  the  Sea,  affords  the 
greatest  facilities  for  Boating  and  Bathing — For  every  information,  address  Dr.  Spick  ernedl, 
as  above. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

*  *  SIGNS _ The  ltcv.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cor.  Chris.  Coll.  Cam., 

and  late  Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.I.M.  College,  Addiseombe,  prepares  EIGHT 
PUPILS  for  the  above,  und  will  have  Vacancies  after  the  next  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich 
Examinations. — Address,  The  Limes,  Croydon,  S. 


I  NDIAN  CIVIL,  'WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c.— Success 

Guaranteed _ A  Pupil  lias  just  passed  the  Direct  after  Three  Months'  Reading.— Address, 

Private  Tutor,  care  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  21  Paternoster  Row,  Loudon. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[July  1,  1865. 


TO  the  ELECTORS  and  NON-ELECTORS  of  the  Borough 

of  STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

Gentlemen, 

I  again  venture,  though  no  longer  as  a  stranger,  to  solicit  your  suffrages.  On  the  present 
occasion  I  am  a  Candidate  lor  the  Seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  so  long  and  so  worthily 
filled  by  our  honoured  friend  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland,  whose  retirement  all  persons  and  all 
parties  in  your  Borough  sincerely  regret. 

As  in  1862,  so  now,  I  am  an  independent  Liberal  Conservative,  not  vainly  looking  back  to  an 
impossible  past,  nor  yet  prepared  rashly  to  abandon  the  great  and  peculiar  political  blessings 
which  this  country  has,  under  Providence,  so  long  enjoyed,  for  the  chance  of  fishing  up  some¬ 
thing  better  from  the  turbid  pool  of  theoretic  politics.  We  enjoy  more  solid  liberty  under  our 
Constitution  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  I  am  therefore  adverse  to  the  schemes  of 
those  who  would  risk  the  destruction  of  that  Constitution  by  the  application  of  violent  remedies 
to  a  case  where  no  organic  disease  has  been  discovered.  At  the  same  time,  whenever  we  can 
widen  without  weakening,  sound  sense  tells  us  to  take  the  broad  and  not  the  narrow  line. 
Accordingly,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  some  measure  prepared  by  our  rulers,  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  which  should  provide  a  machinery  by  which  intelligence,  education,  and  thrift 
could  be  made  avenues  to  the  Suffrage.  To  the  Ballot  I  am  entirely  opposed,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  introduction  of  that  un-English  system  would  throw  power  into  the  hands 
of  professional  politicians,  and  so  grind  down  instead  of  protecting  honest  voters. 

Free  Trade  I  accept  heartily  and  unreservedly,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  That  system 
of  taxation  I  believe  to  be  the  soundest  and  best  which,  while  it  forbears  from  pressing  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  is  yet  so  adjusted  as  to  lie  with  a  light  and  equable  burden  upon  many 
shoulders.  Accordingly,  whenever  the  condition  of  the  Exchequer  admits  of  measures  of 
relief,  I  6hall  rejoice  to  see  that  relief  so  distributed  as  not  to  benefit  any  single  class  to  the 
detriment  of  the  rest.  The  remission  of  taxes  which  is  hailed  with  the  gratitude  of  the  largest 
number  of  consumers  will  assuredly  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  trades  of  the  producers. 

Retrenchment  and  Non-intervention  are  now  admitted  axioms.  But,  in  professing  my 
allegiance  to  both,  I  must  explain  that  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  economy  which  rests  the 
defences  of  the  country  upon  a  sentimental  belief  in  the  philanthropic  feelings  of  other  nations 
which  as  the  experience  of  history  teaches  us  are  apt  to  be  most  healthily  excited  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  well-armed  forethought  on  the  other  side.  Nor  yet  do  I  call  a  stingy  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  education,  of  charity,  of  art,  of  general  advancement,  and  healthy  recreation,  an 
economic  administration  of  the  public  funds.  So,  too,  as  to  Non-intervention.  It  ceases  to  be 
Non-intervention  when  it  is  strained  to  mean  leave  and  license  to  other  people  to  intervene  in 
and  to  meddle  with  our  own  affairs  at  the  cheap  cost  of  unavailing  protests  and  unsupported 
menaces. 

I  am  by  conviction  a  sincere  and  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  therefore 
honour  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  those  whose  persuasions  differ  from  my  own.  Both  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  have  had  much  to  complain  of  in  the  way  in  which  the  Church-rate  question 
has  been  handled.  I  believe  it  might  have  been  long  since  settled,  and  I  shall  gladly  aid  in  its 
settlement,  in  the  only  manner  which  I  believe  would  be  equitable  to  both  sides— namely,  the 
exemption  of  those  who  conscientiously  decline  to  pay,  coupled  with  the  maintenance  of 
legal  protection  to  the  system  of  Church-rates  for  those  who  have  no  objection  to  their 
payment. 

"When  we  contemplate  the  religious  freedom  which  this  country  happily  enjoys,  combined 
with  the  depth  of  religious  sentiment  which  as  happily  animates  the  entire  people,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  system  of  general  education  which  any  Govern¬ 
ment  can  hope  successfully  to  carry  out,  or  which  the  nation  can  be  expected  to  tolerate,  is  the 
denominational  one,  freely  and  impartially  aided. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  from  personal  taste  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  staple  manufacture  of  your  great  and  growing  Borough;  and  I  trust  the  day 
is  near  at  hand  when  England  may  produce  Ceramic  wares  of  more  exquisite  beauty  than  any 
other  country  or  any  preceding  age  has  ever  dared  to  attempt,  completed  under  conditions 
which  will  give  them  a  constructive  as  well  as  an  ornamental  value.  The  general  appreciation 
of  Ceramic  art  in  all  its  branches  is  daily  increasing;  it  is  for  you  to  see  that  the  fountain  head 
of  the  supply  may  still  be  sought  in  the  Staffordshiie  Potteries. 

You  will,  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to  return  me  as  your  Representative,  find  me  independeut 
in  my  votes  and  steady  in  my  attendance.  I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  Lord  Palmerston, 
while  I  am  unable  to  say  so  much  for  some  others  with  whom  he  nas  surrounded  himself.  To 
your  interest  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Pottery  Towns  my  peculiar  attention  will,  both  as 
a  pleasure  and  as  a  duty,  be  ever  heartily  devoted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  June  23, 1865.  A  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE. 

rPlIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwkh, 

Sandhurst  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate. — Address,  Mathematicvs,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

L'1 1) U CATION  in  FRANCE. — For  Sons  ot  Gentlemen. — 42 

J— i  Boulevard  d’Argenson,  Parc  de  Neuilly,  Paris.  Principal—  Mr.  THOMAS  ARTHUR, 
formerly  Second  .Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Reading;  subsequently  Private  Tutor 
to  a  French  Nobleman,  and  lute  Principal  of  St.  Germains,  Portarlington.  Extensive  Pleasure 
Grounds  for  Cricket,  Foot-ball,  uud  Athletic  Sports.— References  to  Gentlemen  whose  Sons  are 
now  in  the  Institution. 

Education  in  the  south  of  France.  —  a 

J— +  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxford),  who  has  had  great  Experience  in  Tuition,  passes  the 
Winter  Months  nt  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  will  take  with  him,  in  October,  a  Limited 
Number  of  PUPILS.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials.  —  Address,  the  Rev.  S.  II., 
Messrs.  Rivingtons’,3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

TfDUCATlON  on  the  CONTINENT  (within  twelve  hours  of 

-*■  London) — PUPILS  under  Fifteen  years  of  age  prepared  for  the  NAVAL  and 
MILITARY  EXAMINATIONS,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c.,  in  an  Old-established  English 
School.  There  will  be  some  Vacancies  after  the  Midsummer  Holidays.  Numerous  references. 
Address,  Rev.  C.,  9  Howard  Street,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 

13UGBY  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— The  Rev.  G.  F- 

WRIGIIT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant- 
Master  of  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS 
of  Nine  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  for  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
Competition  for  Open  Scholarships — Address,  Overslade,  near  Rugby. 

n^HE  llev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M  A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours, Oxford  (1852), receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities 
or  Bishops’ Examinations.  A  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge  assists  in  Mathematics. 
ONE  VACANCY — Address, Cottered  Rectory,  Buntiugford,  Herts. 

HMIE  Rev.  THOMAS  GWYNN,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  (late 

J-  Assistant-Master  of  Marlborough  College),  will  nave  TWO  VACANCIES  after  the 
Midsummer  Holidays  for  BOVS  from  the  ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen  years,  to  he  prepared 
specially  for  Marlborough  College,  or  generally  for  the  other  Public  Schools  Reference  is 
kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  G  G.  Bradley,  Master  of  Marlborough  College;  to  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Conybeare,  Itchenstoke  Vicarage,  Alresford.  Hants  (late  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford);  to  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  Vieur  of  Navcstoek,  Romford,  Essex,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford)  Inclusive  terms, 
Sixty  Guineas  per  annum — For  further  particulars,  upply  to  Rev.  T.  Gwvnn,  Candover  Park, 
Micheldever  Station,  Hants. _ _ _ 

PREPARATION  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  — A  Married 

CLERGYMAN,  who  receives  a  few  Boys  over  the  age  or  Eight  Years  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools,  has  TWO  VACANCIES.  Inclusive  Terms,  Eighty  Guineas  per  Annum. — 
Address,  Rev.  Edmund  Fowls,  Vicarage,  Shipton,  Marlborough. 


OT.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN 

KwJ  (Cambridge  Graduate,  1st  Class  Orel.  De?.  I860),  residing  in  a  commodious  House  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  limits  the  number  of  his  PUPILS  to  I  OUR.  lie  can  thus  insure  both  excellent 
Accommodation  and  careful  Private  Instruction  to  eacn  Pupil.  References  unexceptionable. 
Terms,  £150 _ Address,  Zeta,  Dorman’s  Library,  St.  Leonard ‘s-on-Sea. 


rpUITION  by  the  SEA 

•A-  (Trin.  Coll.  Ca».b.),  Rector 


-The  Rev.  T.  L.  MONTEFIORE,  M.A. 

_  __  ..Rector  of  Catherstone,  Dorset,  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  THIRD 

PUPIL,  who  is  willing  to  Work.  Terms,  £200  per  Annum.  Classics,  &c.  and  French- 
Address,  Charmouth,  Dorset- 

\TACATION  in  GERMANY.— TWO  GENTLEMEN  (one  of 

v  whom  is  in  Holy  Orders),  Graduates  of  Oxford,  and  experienced  in  Public  School  Tuition, 
propose  taking  a  few  PUPILS,  accd  from  Twelve  to  Sixteen,  to  spend  the  Summer  Vacation 
at  L  angen-Scliwalbach,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  The  Saline  and  Chalybeate  Springs  and 
bracing  Air  of  this  Watering-place  render  it  especially  useful  to  Boys  outgrowing  their  Strength, 
of  Weakly  Constitutions,  or  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Overwork. 

For  particulars  and  references,  address  J.  H.,  The  College,  Haileybury,  Herts. 

T  ONG  VACATION.— The  RECTOR  of  a  Country  Village 

-*  •+  near  the  Sea  (1st  Classman,  and  late  Scholar  and  Fellow)  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  PUPIL. 
One  reading  for  Classical  Honours  or  a  Scholarship  preferred— Address,  Rev.  M.A,,  Titchwell, 
Lynn. 


TRIE  Rev.  ALEX.  J.  D.  D’ORSEY,  B.D.,  English  Lecturer 

at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  Public  Reading  at  King’s  College, 
London,  gives  Instruction  in  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  to  MEMBERS  of  PARLIAMENT,  at 
25  Brunswick  Gardens,  W. 

A  FELLOW  of  his  College,  and  University  Scholar  of  Oxford, 

wishes  to  Recommend,  as  TUTOR  for  One  or  Two  BOYS  reading  for  Scholarships,  a 
CLERGYMAN  of  great  Attainments  and  powers  of  Teaching,  who  lives  in  Devonshire. 
Terms,  £150. — Address,  B.  D.,  Groom’s,  16  Fleet  Street,  Loudon. 

A  HOMOEOPATHIC  PRACTITIONER  in  the  Country,  with 

large  Dispensary  and  Private  Practice,  has ’a  Vacancy  for  TWO  PUPILS,  either  as 
Boarders  or  otherwise.  They  would  be  thoroughly  grounded  iu  every  branch  of  the  Profession, 
and  their  Studies  carefully  superiutended — Address,  M.D.  X.,  care  of  Eyre  &  Co.,  4  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

TRIE  FRIENDS  of  a  very  backward  BOY"  of  Fourteen,  who, 

though  difficult  to  teach,  is  not  vicious,  desire  to  place  him  in  a  small  well-conducted 
School,  where,  whilst  having  sufficient  Companionship  with  other  Boys,  he  could  receive 
Special  Instruction  and  Attention — Address,  P.  140,  “  Guardian  ”  Office,  Manchester. 

YOUNG  LAHY  wishes  for  a  Situation  as  COMPANION 

to  a  LADY,  Invalid  or  otherwise.  Good  references— Address,  A.  B.,  R.  S.  Parker, 
News  Agent,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


A 


OMPANION.  —  The  Daughter 

desirous  of  obtaining  the  Appointment  of  C< 


of  a  deceased  Clergyman  is 

desirous  of  obtaining  the  Appointment  of  COMPANION  in  a  Family  of  Position.  No 
objection  to  travel.  The  highest  references  can  be  given.— Address,  Ali*ha,  Post  Office, 
Bays  water  Terrace,  W. 

rFUTOR.—  An  ASSISTANT-MASTER  of  S.  John’s  School, 

Hurst  Pierpoint,  seeks  a  TUTORSHIP.  Non-resident  if  possible.  Oxford  or  its  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  preferred. — Address,  M.S.,  The  College,  Hurst  Pierpoint. 

rUO  LAW  STUDENTS,  and  Gentlemen  Professionally 

A-  Engaged — FURNISHED  APARTMENTS  (now  occupied  by  a  Law  Student),  consisting 
of  Bed-room  and  Sitting-room  adjoining,  commanding  a  View  of  the  Surrey  Hills,  and 
situated  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Temple,  will  be  Vacant  in  a  lew  Weeks. 
Terms  most  moderate,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Occupier  studied — Apply,  Watling’s  Newspaper 
Office,  409  Strand. 

T.ANGHAM  HOTEL,  Portland  Place. —  This  commodious 

•  Hotel  (the  largest  in  London)  is  now  Open.  It  is  situated  on  the  most  open  and 
healthy  site  in  the  West  End,  with  all  modern  improvements,  Suites  of  Apartments,  Salle  k 
Manger  lOOby  40  feet,  elegant  Ladies’  Room,  a  Spacious  Gentlemen’s  Sitting  and  Writing  Room, 
&c.  Within  a  short  drive  of  all  the  Railway  Termini— For  terms  to  secure  Accommodation, 
address  the  Manager, 

C.  SCHUMANN. 


UjREAT  MALVERN.— The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  connected 

with  the  Railway  Station  by  a  covered  way,  and  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Bed¬ 
rooms,  Drawing  Rooms,  &c.,  a  Ladies’  Coffee  Room,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.  The 
Building  is  surrounded  by  its  own  Ornamental  Grounds,  Flower  Gardens.  Lawns,  and  Terraces, 
and  commands  unequalled  views  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Malvern  Hills  on  one  side,  with  the 
expansive  and  charming  valley  scenery  of  Worcestershire,  bounded  by  the  Bredon  and  Cots- 
wold  Hills  on  the  other — Tariff  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Hydropathic  sanatorium,  Sudbrook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey — Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. , M.D.  Edin.  Univ _ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise 
Water, and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

l^URROW’S  LANDSCAPE  GLASSES,  £3  13s.  Gd.— “The 

'  best  Binoculars  yet  invented.”  For  the  Race,  Field,  or  Opera.  Catalogues  gratis. 
Apply  to  W.  &  J.  BURROW,  Malvern.  London  Agents— Arnold,  72  Baker  Street;  Wales  & 
Co.,  56  Cheapside,  and  22  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  NEW  DERBY  RACE-GLASS,  50s.,  with  Sling  Case 

complete.  Will  show  distinctly  the  entire  Race  from  “  the  Start  ”  to  the  “  Coming-in.” 
Guaranteed  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Glass  (a  New  Model)  ever  offered  to  the  Public.  Sent 
Carriage  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Post-Office  Orders  payable  to  WILLIAM 
CALLAGHAN,  Optician,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.  (corner  of  Conduit  Street). 

T>OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA.— OPERA  GLASSES  in  every 

^  variety  of  Form  and  Mounting,  matchless  for  their  great  Magnifying  Power  and 
Sharpness  of  Definition — At  CALLAGHAN’S,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  corner  of  Conduit 
Street,  W.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  Field  and  Opera  Glasses  by  Voigtliinder,  Vienna. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  Jfcc. 

XJARLAND  &  FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

w.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE, Paper  Hangings,  & c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Hlustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon  application.  Robes, Surplices. &c. 

WTIGHT  &  MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

Upholsterers,  3  Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding-house  Street. 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “  Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings.— 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus¬ 
trations,  including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorutions  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing,  3s.  6d.  post  free.— Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne,  New  King 
Street, Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

UMITH,  BECK,  &  BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER — This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A  Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill.E.C. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 — The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
&  BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6  Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C. ,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo¬ 
scopes,  and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa¬ 
ratus.— Catalogues  senton  receipt  of  six  postagestamps. 

THE  LiBEAES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Central  Offices-25  PALL  MALL,  and  30  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

City  Branch-69  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Manchester  Branch — 60  LOWER  KING  STREET. 

Brighton  Branch— 32  NEW  ROAD  (Three  Doors  from  North  Street, 
and  opposite  the  Colonnade). 

Subscribers  to  this  Library  can  be  transferred  to  any  of  the  Company’s  London  or  Provincial 
Depots  Free  of  Charge. 

SCALE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  COMMENCING  AT  ANY  PERIOD; 

Per  Annum.  Six  Months. 

One  Volume  at  a  time . -£0  10  6 

Two  Volumes,  or  a  Complete  Novel  in  Three  Volumes  . .  1  1  o  . £0  12  0 

Five  Volumes  .  1  11  6  0  17  6 

Eight  Volumes .  2  2  0  1  2  0 

And  Four  Volumes  for  each  Additional  Guinea. 

The  above  Subscriptions  entitle  tire  Subscriber  to  all  Books  in  the  Library  except  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  Monthly  Lists— Magazines  and  Reviews  on  the  appearance 
of  the  New  Numbers. 


Per  Annum. 

Six  Months. 

.  1  11  G  . 

.  2  2  0  . 

.  3  3  0  . 

.  5  5  0  . 

And  Three  Volumes  for  each  Additional  Guinea. 

The  above  Subscriptions  entitle  the  Subscriber  to  the  Newest  Books  as  they  appear,  and  all 
other  Works  in  the  Collection. 

Cheques  or  Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Henry  Fowler. 


'TRIE  LIBRARY  COMPANY,  Limited.  —  A  List  of  Three 

Hundred  Agencies  in  Town  and  Country,  and  all  other  Information,  sent  free  on 
application.  By  Order, 

25  Pall  Mall,  London,  HENRY  FOWLER,  Secretary. 
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LORD  WESTBURY’S  RESIGNATION. 

ORD  WESTBURY,  in  his  short  address  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Wednesday,  abstained,  with  discretion  and 
good  taste,  from  questioning  the  deliberate  verdict  of  the 
Commons.  The  vote  which  has  saved  the  Government, 
exonerated  Parliament,  and  restored  national  self-respect,  also 
tends  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  Lord 
Westbury  himself  was  regarded.  The  numerous  personal 
and  political  hostilities  which  he  had  provoked  may  perhaps 
be  partially  appeased  by  the  attainment  of  revenge.  Graver 
and  j uster  critics  of  his  public  conduct  are  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  recent  disclosures,  at  liberty  to  indulge  their 
sympathies  for  great  ability  and  legitimate  ambition,  when  a 
long  and  prosperous  career  is  interrupted  by  a  painful  and 
merited  downfall.  The  evidence  on  the  Leeds  inquiry 
appears  to  prove  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  but  imper¬ 
fectly  cognisant  of  the  corrupt  and  irregular  practices  of  the 
worthless  persons  by  whom  lie  was  surrounded.  «■  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  sufficient  notice  of  their  proceedings  to 
have  excited  his  suspicions,  even  if  he  had  not  himself,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  given  an  example  of  culpable  laxity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subordinate  agents  and  authors 
of  corruption  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  their  guilt.  Lord  Westbury’s  successor  has  several  clues 
to  follow  up  which  will  probably  introduce  him  to  as 
many  labyrinths  of  dishonesty.  The  Committee  was  too 
much  occupied  with  its  special  subjects  of  investigation  to 
institute  collateral  inquiries  into  some  of  the  irregularities 
which  v'ere  incidentally  disclosed.  Mr.  Miller,  in  one  of  his 
remarkable  letters,  defended  the  proceedings  of  an  offending 
functionary  by  quoting  three  or  four  instances  of  deeper 
culpability  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  escaped  without 
punishment.  The  blanks  which  were  properly  left  in  the 
published  copy  of  the  document  had  been  filled  up  in  the 
original.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  condemn  any  person 
on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Mr.  Miller,  but  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  Bankruptcy  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  mere  string  of  calumnious 
fictions.  There  is  no  proof  that  Lord  Westbury  profited  by 
the  information  which  he  had  received  by  inquiring  into 
charges  with  which,  indeed,  he  may  perhaps  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  familiar.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  any  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy  should  be  liable  to  the 
most  serious  imputations.  I11  the  cases  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr. 
Winslow,  and  Mr.  Wilde,  the  Lord  Chancellor  disposed  of 
public  money  with  an  indifference  to  the  merits  of  the  claimants 
which  would  have  been  morally  blameable  even  if  he  had  been 
pensioning  servants  or  dependents  out  of  his  own  private  fortune. 
Of  the  far  mere  inexcusable  offence  of  corruption  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  justly  acquitted.  Although  Mr.  Welch  obtained, 
immediately  after  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money,  the  office 
which  he  intended  to  buy,  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Bethell 
had  not  communicated  with  his  father  during  the  interval, 
either  by  word  or  letter.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  appointment  with  the  bribe  may  have  been  due 
to  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Bethell’s  officious  and  accom¬ 
modating  friend  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Welch’s  testimonials  had 
been  ineffectually  presented  at  an  earlier  period;  but  the 
Secretary  in  Bankruptcy,  who  knew  the  proper  time  to  speak, 
perhaps  found  an  opportunity  of  submitting  them  once  more 
to  his  principal  at  the  decisive  moment. 

Lord  Westbury  was  condemned  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  accumulated  scandals  in  his  department  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  The  late  disclosures  have  created  a  painful  feel¬ 
ing  of  doubt  and  surprise,  not  only  as  far  as  they  indicated 
individual  neglect  of  duty,  but  through  the  wide  ramifications 
of  dishonourable  practice  which  were  partially  and  casually 
laid  open.  It  was  much  that  such  a  delinquent  as  Mr.  Ed¬ 
munds  should  have  involved  a  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  discredit 
of  his  transactions ;  but  it  was  still  more  painful  to  find  that 


several  persons,  high  in  office  or  position,-  had  come  at 
different  times  in  contact  with  his  affairs,  not  with¬ 
out  defilement  of  their  reputation.  Incessantly  accumulating 
employments,  and,  by  favour  or  by  contract,  transferring  him¬ 
self  from  one  office  to  another,  Mr.  Edmunds  seems  never  to 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  effecting  a  bargain  of  which  the 
consideration  was  in  some  form  or  other  paid  by  the  State. 
Mr.  Welch  may  perhaps  have  formed  an  erroneous  theory 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  but  it  is  startling  to  find  that 
a  person  who  has  attained  a  fair  position  avows  with  a 
cynical  and  unconscious  impudence  his  habitual  belief  that 
promotion  is  to  be  obtained  by  pecuniary  loans  to  members  of 
Parliament  and  other  persons  of  influence.  There  would  be 
nothing  shameful  to  the  country  in  the  mere  promulgation  of 
such  a  libel.  The  painful  circumstance  is  that,  in  one  case  at 
least,  non  potuisse  refelli,  for  Mr.  Welch  paid  money  to  obtain 
a  place,  and  he  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  The 
Hardings,  the  Welchs,  and  the  R.  Bethells  belong  to  a 
class,  which  exists  in  all  countries,  either  of  demoralized 
spendthrifts  or  of  coarse  and  unscrupulous  traders  on  the 
weakness  and  dishonesty  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  a  new 
discovery,  however,  that  the  public  purse  is  not  secure  against 
their  depredations.  It  is  in  some  respects  fortunate  that 
attention  should  have  been  fixed  on  a  latent  evil  by  the 
more  or  less  conscious  complicity  of  one  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State. 

Few  evils  could  be  greater  than  the  repetition  of  the  scandal 
during  any  future  incumbency  of  the  woolsack.  The  most 
urgent  duty  of  the  Minister  was  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  a  can¬ 
didate  of  known  and  faultless  character,  and  although  Lord 
Cranworth’s  abilities  are  not  to  be  compared  to  Lord  West- 
bury’s,  he  has  been  known  through  a  long  public  career  as  a 
man  of  scrupulous  honour.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  possesses 
an  active  and  restless  hatred  of  existing  abuses.  It  is  his 
duty  to  restore  official  purity  as  well  as  to  maintain  it.  The 
Attorney- General,  though  his  zeal  in  the  defence  of  a 
colleague  may  be  excused,  misapplied  a  hacknied  quotation 
when  he  contrasted  Lord  Westbury’s  attainments  and  public 
services  with  the  admitted  stains  on  his  administrative 
character : — 

ubi  plura  intent  in  carmine  non  ego  paucis 
Oftendar  maculis. 

Special  knowledge  may  be  set  off  against  partial  ignorance  ; 
solidity  may  atone  for  slowness,  and  brilliancy  often  se¬ 
cures  tolerance  for  shallowness;  but  intellectual  power  and 
moral  obliquity  are  absolutely  incommensurable.  Before 
a  balance  is  struck  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  com¬ 
pensating  merits  are  of  the  same  kind  with  the  defects 
which  they  are  to  cover.  One  “  little  pitted  speck  in 
“garnered  fruit”  destroys  the  value  of  the  bloom  and  the 
fragrance,  and  “  a  few  ”  aberrations  from  official  rectitude  are 
too  many  to  be  excused. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  less  interesting 
and  less  important  than  the  division.  The  Ministers  and  their 
supporters  struggled  as  for  a  victory,  but  they  had  the  conso¬ 
lation,  in  their  defeat,  of  knowing  that  triumph  would  have  been 
fatal  to  their  cause.  Some  writers  who  had  inveighed  vehe¬ 
mently  against  Lord  Westbury,  until  their  censures  were  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  House,  have  since  devised  the  absurd  complaint  that  he 
was  condemned  by  a  party  vote,  and  they  are  disposed  to 
regard  Mr.  Bouverie  and  the  other  seceders  as  deserters.  If 
party  distinctions  are  ever  beneficial,  an  Opposition  discharges 
an  exceptionally  useful  duty  when  it  checks  and  punishes 
malversation  of  office.  In  the  particular  case,  the  majority 
expressed  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  House,  although 
166  members,  under  the  influence  of  party  considerations, 
thought  fit  to  compromise  or  suppress  their  genuine 
opinions.  That  the  vigilance  of  party  has  in  truth  been 
dangerously  relaxed  was  proved  by  the  explanation  of  the 
Winslow  pension  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  The 
Chancellor  was  exempt  from  risk  of  censure,  though  he  had 
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sanctioned  an  unfit  grant  of  public  money,  because  be  had 
acted  on  the  request  of  two  or  three  respectable  members  of 
the  Opposition.  Seven  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone’s  indiscreet 
conduct  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  well  as  the  probable  illegality 
of  his  appointment  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  were  safe  from 
Parliamentary  criticism,  because  a  Conservative  Government 
had  employed  an  eminent  politician  whom  the  Liberal 
Opposition  feared  to  alienate  from  their  party.  In  the 
present  Session  two  salaried  offices  of  Referees,  created  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  necessity,  were  safe  from  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  because  they  were  respectively  bestowed 
on  a  Conservative  and  a  Liberal  partisan.  Whenever  the 
Opposition  conspires  with  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
jobbery,  the  public  interest  is  absolutely  unprotected.  Mr. 
Bouverie  might  perhaps  have  been  excused  if  he  had  preferred 
the  vindication  of  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  Ministry ;  but,  as 
it  happened,  he  injured  his  party  only  as  an  engineer  injures 
a  strained  boiler  when  he  opens  a  safety-valve.  No  official 
bearings  or  fittings  could  much  longer  have  borne  the 
accumulating  pressure. 

The  arguments  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  only  permissible 
because  it  is  fair  that  every  accused  person  should  be  defended 
by  counsel.  While  the  Lord  Advocate  busied  himself  in 
demonstrating  that  a  jury  might  perhaps  have  acquitted  the 
Chancellor  on  each  separate  charge,  every  impartial  member 
knew  that  the  gravity  of  the  accusation  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  number  of  irregularities  which  had  been  committed.  The 
Attorney-General  still  more  wildly  attempted  or  affected  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  House  fronp  the  principal  issue,  by 
contending  that  it  was  more  urgent  to  take  security  for  the 
future  than  to  inquire  into  the  errors  of  the  irremediable 
past.  Public  opinion  will  have  descended  far  down  the 
slope  of  corruption  when  it  is  seriously  thought  more  im¬ 
portant  to  save  a  few  hundreds  a  year  than  to  determine 
whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  has  performed 
his  lunctions  with  spotless  purity.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
is  neither  lax  in  his  moral  judgment  nor  prone  to  rhetorical 
sophistry,  but  if  he  had  no  better  excuse  to  suggest  for 
the  vote  which  he  supported,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  await  the  decision  of  the  House  in  silence.  The 
defence  removed  any  possible  doubt  which  might  have  been 
entertained  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  a  temperate  cen¬ 
sure.  Even  when  it  is  exercising  judicial  functions,  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  never  to  forget  that  it  is  also  bound  to 
consult  the  public  interest.  Mr.  Bouverie’s  resolution  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Chancellor  ought  to 
resign,  and  if  the  question  had  been  put  on  the  issue 
which  practically  awaited  a  decision,  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  pretext  lor  a  dissentient  voice.  Now  that 
justice  has  been  done,  no  generous  mind  will  exult  in 
the  misfortunes  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time. 
Lord  Westbuky’s  errors  have  received  severe  punishment, 
and  his  petty  defects  of  manner  or  of  temper  may  be  readily 
forgotten  and  forgiven  when  he  is  incurring  the  consequence 
of  more  serious  faults. 


AUSTRIA. 

IIATEVER  uncertainty  may  still  hang  over  the 
Ministerial  crisis  in  Austria,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  main  reason  for  the  change  that  has  been  made  is  the 
'disposition  of  the  Emperor  to  make  concessions  to  Plungary. 
The  policy  of  centralizing  everything  in  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  placing  the  central  influence  under  the  control  of 
Germans,  has  had  a  fair  trial  and  has  broken  down,  and  the 
counter-policy  of  giving  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire  is 
now  to.be  tried.  There  are  undoubtedly  excellent  arguments 
against  both  policies.  Against  the  Hungarian  theory 
of  government  it  may  be  urged  that,  if  the  pro¬ 
vinces  are  to  be  independent,  the  Empire  will  either 
cease  to  exist,  or  will  exist  only  in  name ;  and  the  experience 
of  England  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  neighbouring- 
countries  under  one  monarchy  do  not  coalesce  into  a  powerful 
whole  until  local  Parliaments  have  been  swept  away. 
Against  the  German  theory  of  government  it  may  be  urged 
with  equal  force  that  it  assumes  so  great  a  superiority  in  the 
German  subjects  of  the  Emperor  that  all  the  rest  will  be  wisely 
and  contentedly  guided  by  them.  The  Emperor,  when  he 
first  decided  on  setting  up  something  in  the  likeness  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  had  to  weigh  these  relative  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  German 
system  should  be  tried  first.  In  M.  von  Schmerling  it  found 
a  capable  and  resolute  exponent,  and  the  Emperor  has  stood 


honestly  and  firmly  by  his  choice,  and  has  waited  till  time 
and  events  revealed  in  what  this  German  system  would  really 
issue.  It  is  now  apparent  to  every  one  that  M.  von 
Schmerling  and  his  system  have  failed.  Neither  branch  of 
his  main  assumption  has  been  warranted  by  facts.  The 
centralizing  politicians  have  not  shown  a  capacity  for  governing, 
and  the  provincial  leaders  have  not  shown  a  willingness  to  bow 
to  them.  The  Reichsrath,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  not 
answered.  It  has  not  won  the  confidence  even  of  the  Austrian 
Germans,  and  still  less  has  it  won  the  confidence  of  the  non- 
German  provincials.  The  Ministers  have  done  nothing.  They 
have  utterly  collapsed  in  finance,  and  the  last  act  of  the 
Reichsrath  has  been  to  take  the  management  of  the  Budget 
into  its  own  hands,  and  to  insist  on  a  material  reduction  in 
the  Estimates.  The  liabilities  of  the  State  can  only  be  met  by 
a  new  loan,  contracted  in  great  haste,  and  on  onerous  terms  ; 
and  an  increase  of  taxation  is  recognised  as  impossible, 
because  the  taxpayers  are  already  squeezed  to  their  last 
farthing.  Measures  such  as  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law 
and  the  remodelling  of  the  currency,  which  have  been  loudly 
demanded  and  lavishly  promised  for  years,  are  no  forwarder 
than  they  were  when  the  Ministry  of  M.  von  Schmerling  first 
took  office,  and  rigorous  laws  still  fetter  the  press,  commerce, 
and  every  kind  of  enterprise.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  the  Reichsrath  has  done  no  good.  The  very  fact  of  its 
existence  is  a  pledge  that  the  days  of  the  old  muddle- 
headed  martinet  despotism  are  gone  by ;  and  many  of 
its  members  have  shown  that  Austria  can  find  competent 
representatives,  and  that  a  constitutional  government  of  some 
sort  or  other  is  possible  there  so  far  as  its  possibility  depends 
on  the  presence  of  intelligent  and  reasonable  Deputies.  The 
nation  has  been  encouraged  by  this,  and  some  check  has  from 
time  to  time  been  imposed  on  the  excesses  of  Ministerial  zeal 
by  the  publicity  which  debates  in  the  Reichsrath  have  given 
to  their  misdoings.  But  such  virtues  as  the  Reichsrath  has 
displayed  are  not  connected  with  the  Ministry,  or  with  the 
special  system  which  the  Ministry  upholds.  The  Reichsrath 
has  shown  spirit  and  vitality,  but  it  has  almost  exclusively 
shown  them  when  it  has  acted  and  spoken  in  opposition  to  the 
Government. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Ministry  has  never  been  able  to 
redeem  the  vice  of  its  origin.  It  was  founded  on  a 
complete  mistake.  The  leaders  of  society  and  opinion  in 
the  Austrian  provinces  were  not  willing  to  bow  to  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Government  established  in  Vienna,  and  directed 
by  Germans.  The  Government  has  never  got  any  1’orwarder ; 
Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  either  avoid  the 
Reichsrath  altogether  or  fail  to  co-operate  with  it  heartily. 
There  is  no  central  force  in  Austria  with  an  attractive  power. 
The  units  that  began  by  being  only  nominally  joined  do  not 
adhere  more  closely ;  the  units  that  began  by  not  being  joined 
are  still  disunited.  The  only  centralizing  power  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Government  is  the  centralizing  power  of  force. 
The  Hungarians  refuse  to  send  deputies  to  the  Reichsrath,  and 
wait  patiently  till  their  own  national  Diet  is  allowed  to  meet. 
Force  makes  them  patient ;  they  have  no  fancy  for  another 
war  ;  but  they  keep  aloof  from  Austria  in  every  way  open  to 
them,  and  as  they  only  yield  to  force,  this  force  must  be 
constantly  exercised.  The  consequence  has  been  that  M. 
von  Schmerling,  who  entered  office  to  establish  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  has  found  himself  obliged  to  devote 
almost  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to  devising 
and  carrying  out  measures  of  coercion  and  repression. 
There  are  probably  many  of  the  counsellors  of  the 
Emperor  who  think  that  this  is  only  very  natural  and 
proper,  and  who  consider  that,  if  the  provinces  are  for  ever 
disobedient,  they  must  be  for  ever  coerced.  But  the 
Emperor  has  had  the  sense  to  ask  himself  whether  this  policy 
of  coercion  can  last  for  ever,  and  there  are  two  very  plain 
reasons  staring  him  in  the  face  to  convince  him  that  it  cannot. 
In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  governing  by  force  is  rapidly 
ceasing  to  pay  its  own  expenses.  The  money  it  requires  cannot 
be  obtained.  The  soldiers,  the  police,  and  the  officials  requisite 
for  its  efficiency  cost  so  much  that  the  taxes  cannot  support 
them,  and  the  taxes  cannot  be  increased.  In  the  next  place, 
Austria  under  this  system  ceases  to  have  any  foreign  policy 
or  any  foreign  influence.  If  she  can  scarcely  find  the  money 
to  keep  up  the  force  necessary  to  hold  her  own  provinces  in 
subjection,  she  certainly  cannot  find  the  money  necessary  if 
any  great  enterprises  beyond  her  border  are  to  be  at¬ 
tempted.  But  for  Austria  to  be  powerless  abroad  is  to 
abandon  her  whole  position  in  Germany.  She  can  no 
longer  be  the  leader  of  those  smaller  States  which  are  most 
kindly  disposed  to  her,  if  she  gives  them  no  hope  that  she 
can  light  their  battles.  Austria  has,  with  some  difficulty, 
managed  to  put  forth  enough  strength  for  the  occupation  of 
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the  Duchies.  But  she  has  found  her  joint  ownership  with 
Prussia  very  unpleasant,  for  Prussia  was  in  a  position  to 
dictate  to  her,  and  used  the  opportunity  very  freely.  Probably 
of  all  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Schmerling 
Ministry  none  has  practically  been  so  powerful  as  the 
Emperor’s  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation  at  the  position  in 
the  Duchies  which  Prussia  has  forced  him  to  accept.  It  was 
M.  von  Bismark  who  sent  him  to  Pesth  and  drove  him  into 
the  arms  of  the  Hungarians ;  and  it  is  M.  von  Bismark  who 
has  finally  proved  to  the  Austrian  public  that  the  Schmerling 
system  of  constitutional  government,  with  its  high  theories  of 
German  superiority  and  German  influence,  and  its  final  issue 
in  bankruptcy  and  political  impotence,  cannot  possibly  be  the 
real  remedy  for  the  maladies  of  the  Empire. 

Whether  a  different  policy  will  give  the  Emperor,  new 
strength,  and  a  federalizing  succeed  better  than  a  centralizing 
policy,  it  is  evident  that  he  thinks  it  will,  and  has  begun  to 
take  advantage  of  the  triumph  which  his  hopes  promise  him. 
Ever  since  he  determined  to  be  reconciled,  if  possible,  to  his 
Hungarian  subjects,  he  has  taken  quite  a  new  tone  in  dealing 
with  Prussia.  It  is  said  that  his  Government  has  even  hinted 
that  the  Prussian  force  in  the  Duchies  is  unnecessarily  large, 
and  that  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  ought  not 
to  be  called  on  to  pay  for  what  they  do  not  want.  The  cause 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  is  also  now  espoused  as  openly 
by  Austria  as  it  is  opposed  by  Prussia.  Neither  he  nor  any 
other  Duke  has  any  business  in  the  Duchies,  according  to  the 
last  Prussian  theory ;  for  the  only  valid  title  to  the  Duchies 
which  now  exists  is  the  title  by  conquest  which  Austria 
and  Prussia  gained  in  the  Danish  war.  The  Duchies 
belong  to  the  conquerors,  and  this  gets  rid  of  all  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  preceding  titles.  If  the  Duke  of  Augusten¬ 
burg  would  do  exactly  what  he  was  told,  and  make 
all  his  male  subjects  liable  to  serve  in  the  Prussian  army, 
he  might  possibly  receive  from  the  conquerors  the  titular 
sovereignty  of  the  Duchies.  But  Austria,  since  Austria  has 
been  stimulated  by  hope  into  an  independent  policy,  has  quite 
a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Austria  and  Prussia  are  joint 
occupants  of  the  Duchies,  if  not  joint  owners ;  but  Austria 
will  neither  withdraw  in  favour  of  Prussia  nor  allow  the  joint 
occupancy  to  continue  indefinitely.  The  question  of  the 
future  of  the  Duchies  must  therefore  be  referred  to  some 
third  party,  and  evidently  the  Bund,  as  representing  all 
Germans  who  are  not  Austrian  or  Prussian,  is  the  only  proper 
arbitrator.  But  it  is  known  beforehand  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  smaller  States  are  almost  unanimous  in  wishing 
that  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  should  have  the  Duchies. 
If,  therefore,  he  is  the  certain  choice  of  the  final  arbitrator, 
and  is  also,  as  beyond  question  he  is,  the  choice  of  the 
Duchies  themselves,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  a  future  minor  German  Sovereign,  whereas 
Prussia  is  always  trying  to  harass  and  humiliate  him, 
and  would  send  him  out  of  the  Duchies  in  a  moment 
if  Austria  would  permit  it.  The  general  result,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  very  strange  one  that  Austria  for  the  moment, 
by  abandoning  her  German  policy  at  home,  is  enabled 
to  lead  the  German  opposition  to  Prussia,  and  is  emboldened 
to  confront  the  great  military  monarchy  of  Northern 
Germany,  because  she  has  become  convinced  that  she  cannot 
keep  down  the  Hungarians  by  force.  It  is  evident  that  such 
a  state  of  things  is  only  transitory.  If  the  way  to  reconcile 
Hungary  to  Austria  without  breaking  up  the  Empire  is  dis¬ 
covered,  the  Hungarians  may  be  willing  at  first  to  obey  the 
wishes  of  their  King,  and  would  possibly  be  as  ready  to 
fight  Prussians  as  any  one  else.  But,  sooner  or  later, 
the  policy  of  Austria  will  be  controlled  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  consulting  the  wishes  of  her  provinces,  if  they  are 
made  independent ;  and  the  tendency  of  this  will  naturally  be 
to  withdraw  her  from  the  sphere  of  minor  German  politics. 
Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  effort  to  conciliate 
Hungary  will  be  successful,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
failure  open  an  ample  field  for  the  most  dismal  prophecies. 
The  Emperor  may  have  been  quite  right  to  try  this  last 
chance  of  strengthening  his  Empire,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
the  possibility  of  success  in  his  dealings  with  Prussia ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  last  chance  is  not  a  very  good  one, 
and  that  Austria  is  approaching  a  time  of  great  trouble  and 
perplexity. 


THE  OXFORD  CONTEST. 

THE  General  Election  brings  on  again  the  Sisyphean  effort 
to  turn  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  Oxford.  But  this  Sisyphus, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  tries  each  time  with  a  new 
stone.  The  old  stones — Lord  Chandos  and  his  predecessors — 
are  left  lying  like  a  group  of  boulders  at  the  bottom  of  the 


fatal  hill.  Another  novelty  is  introduced  into  the  contest 
on  this  occasion  by  the  new  Act  for  voting  by  papers,  which 
now  comes  into  operation.  This  Act  is,  as  a  piece  of 
legislation,  a  disgrace  to  the  Parliament  by  which  it  was 
passed.  The  framers  have  thought,  apparently,  to  cover  its 
absurd  perplexities  and  ambiguities  by  visiting  all  who 
fail  to  put  the  right  construction  upon  nonsense  with 
a  year’s  imprisonment  for  a  misdemeanour.  They  are 
like  the  Eastern  despot  who,  when  people  fail  to  tell  him  his 
dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  orders  them  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  and  their  houses  to  be  made  a  dunghill.  Among  other 
things,  the  person  presenting  the  vote  at  the  poll  is  made 
solemnly  to  declare  that  he  is  “  personally  acquainted  ”  with 
the  absent  voter.  This  provision,  as  will  be  seen  at  once, 
affords  no  additional  security  whatever  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  vote,  unless  the  person  presenting  the  vote  happens  to 
know  the  voter’s  handwriting — a  knowledge  which  “  per- 
“  sonal  acquaintance  ”  by  no  means  necessarily  involves. 
It  does,  however,  create  great  additional  difficulties,  and 
will  probably  occasion  the  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of  votes, 
since  there  are  many  old  members  of  colleges  who  have  long 
ceased  to  have  any  personal  acquaintances  at  Oxford.  There  are 
scores,  perhaps,  known  to  nobody  but  the  Head  of  their  House, 
who,  to  make  the  Act  perfect,  ought  to  be  required  to  be  resident 
in  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  election,  under  penalty  of  seven 
years’  transportation.  What  constitutes  “  personal  acquaint- 
“  ance  ”  the  Act  does  not  say.  It  leaves  the  definition  to  the 
electioneering  conscience,  under  the  penalty  of  a  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment  in  case  of  misinterpretation.  The  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  Committees  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  incurring 
this  sentence,  besides  being  justly  branded  for  life  as  having 
falsely  made  a  solemn  declaration.  The  Act,  which  was  de¬ 
sired  by  nobody,  will  probably  be  repealed  by  general  consent. 

With  the  renewal  of  the  contest,  the  question  again 
arises,  what  is  the  use  or  object  of  it?  What  good  does 
any  opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  expect  to  do  by  turn¬ 
ing  him  out  of  his  own  seat  into  that  of  somebody 
else,  and  somebody  else  into  his?  This,  of  course,  would 
be  the  only  result  of  his  defeat,  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  man  so  eminent  in  finance,  and  with  such  a 
hold  on  the  commercial  world,  would  easily  find  auother  seat. 
Parliament  will  not  be  rid  of  him.  He  will  only  be  insulted 
and  irritated  by  ejection,  not  weakened  or  damaged  in  any 
way.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Liberal  party  he  will  be 
stronger  when  his  Oxford  ties  are  broken,  and  the  almost 
universal  desire  of  that  party  is  that  he  may  be  transferred  to 
some  place  where  he  would  be  wholly  theirs.  But  Oxford  is 
his  proper  seat.  Everybody  identifies  him  rvith  Oxford.  Every¬ 
body  who  looks  at  these  matters  in  any  but  the  narrowest 
party  view  thinks  that  he  does  honour  to  Oxford,  and  that, 
with  his  combination  of  political  eminence  and  high  academical 
cultivation,  he  is  the  sort  of  man  that  Oxford  owes  to  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  The  franchise  is  not  given  to  places  of 
learning  merely  that  they  may  present  us  with  two  highly 
respectable  additions  to  the  long  rows  of  country  gentlemen 
or  chairmen  of  railways.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  by  some 
things  which  he  has  said  and  done,  frightened  a  good  many  of 
his  constituents,  as  well  as  a  good  many  other  people,  is  true  ; 
an  intellect  so  active  and  susceptible  as  his,  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  moving  age,  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  still,  or  always, 
in  its  progress,  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  steps  of  ordinary 
men.  But  he  has  added  greatly  to  the  safety  and  strength  of 
the  University  by  putting  her  more  in  harmony  with  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  nation,  and  to  him,  above  all  men, 
is  due  the  increase  of  national  sympathy  which  of  late  years 
Oxford  has  undoubtedly  received.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  hereafter  he  will  take  his  place  among  her 
worthies  and  her  glories ;  and  that  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  turning  him  out,  much  more  to  be  the 
man  who  has  taken  his  place,  will  be  at  least  as  unenviable  a 
distinction  in  academical  history  as  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
the  expulsion  of  Locke.  This  remark  may  sound  strange  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  opponents  now.  A  similar  remark  would 
have  sounded  equally  strange  to  Locke’s  opponents  in  their 
day. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  turned  out  of  a  seat  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  him,  Mr.  Gatiiorne  Hardy  would  be 
turned  into  the  seat  which,  of  all  the  fceats  in  England,  is  not  his. 
He  has  earned  merited  distinction  among  his  party  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  his  distinction  is  pre-eminently  not  of 
the  academical  kind.  As  a  member  lor  an  agricultural  con¬ 
stituency,  he  is  excellent ;  as  a  member  for  a  University,  his 
position  would  be  quite  incongruous.  He  does  himself  an  in¬ 
justice,  and  exposes  himself  to  something  like  obloquy,  by 
allowing  himself  to  be  used  as  the  instrument  of  the  violent 
enemies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Oxiord,  or  rather  in  the  Carlton, 
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to  inflict  a  senseless  stigma  upon  a  man  whose  great  intellec¬ 
tual  eminence  and  high  character  he  cannot,  as  a  man  of  sense 
and  candour,  fail  to  acknowledge.  He  runs  a  risk  of  compro¬ 
mising  his  own  political  future  by  binding  himself,  as  he  will, 
body  and  soul  to  the  Tory  and  “High  and  Dry”  section  of 
the  Oxford  constituency  —  the  most  fanatically  retrograde 
party  perhaps  in  the  whole  country.  This,  we  repeat,  is  a 
moving  age ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Oxford  representation  are 
pregnant  with  the  warning  that  he  who  lends  himself  as  the 
whip  to  punish  the  sins  of  high  intellect  to-day  may  have 
reason  to-morrow  to  wish  that  he  had  played  the  more 
generous  part.  Canning  was  the  destined  member  for  the 
University.  But  Canning’s  mind  was  moving.  He  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  safe  and  immoveable  Peel  ;  and  the 
sequel  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hardy  is  no  doubt  assured,  by 
those  who  bring  him  forward,  of  certain  success.  So  were 
Mr.  Bound,  Mr.  Percival,  Dr.  Marsham,  and  Lord 
Chandos.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  defeated, 
he  can  fall  back  on  Leominster.  But  is  Leominster 
so  kind  as  to  put  up  with  the  contingency  of  his  affections, 
or  to  be  like  the  sailor’s  second  wife  at  Calcutta,  while 
he  has  a  more  honoured  spouse  at  the  other  end  of  his  voyage  ? 
Mr.  Round,  in  grasping  at  Oxford,  lost  Essex.  The  unseating 
of  Mr.  Hardy  would  be  the  loss  of  an  excellent  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  become,  from  various  causes,  person¬ 
ally  obnoxious  to  a  large  party  in  the  Carlton ;  and  the  party 
is  of  course  determined,  if  possible,  to  deal  him  a  blow,  no 
matter  at  whose  expense.  To  ask  it  to  abstain  from  this 
opposition  out  of  consideration  for  the  interest  of  the 
University  would  be  about  as  hopeful  as  to  ask  a  shark  to 
drop  a  negro  in  deference  to  the  claims  of  philanthropy. 
But  those  who,  in  dealing  with  the  representation  of  the 
University,  have  the  interest  of  the  University  itself  most  at 
heart,  though  they  will  not  leave  political  or  ecclesiastical 
principles  out  of  sight,  must  refuse  to  be  guided  by  sen¬ 
timents  engendered  amidst  the  personal  affrays  or  the  mere 
faction  fights  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ejection  of  a 
man  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mark  would  lower  any  con¬ 
stituency  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  But  the  moral  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  ejection  from  Oxford  would  be  singularly 
bad.  It  would  be  universally  regarded  as  a  secession  of 
the  University  from  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  the 
nation  at  large,  to  which  she  has  been  reconciling  herself  of 
late  in  a  marked  manner,  and  as  a  return  to  the  Egypt  of  that 
old  Eldonian  tyranny  under  which  she  was  so  isolated,  so  un¬ 
popular,  and  therefore  so  powerless  for  good.  She  may  be, 
and,  if  she  is  true  to  herself,  must  be,  a  Conservative  institution 
in  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  But  it  is  upon 
condition  of  her  keeping  her  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the 
whole  nation.  That  hold  she  would  terribly  loosen  by  re¬ 
ceding  from  the  more  popular  position  which  she  has  lately 
taken  up,  ejecting  a  Liberal- Conservative  High  Churchman 
from  a  seat  which  has  been  habitually  held  for  life,  and  thus 
declaring  herself,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  irrevocably 
bound  to  the  Eldonian  section  of  the  Tory  party.  She  would 
be  said  to  have  signally  disowned  and  punished  the  man  who 
has  most  laboured,  in  his  economical  policy,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working-man.  Such  is  the  feeling  of 
her  best  friends,  however  High  Church  and  Conservative 
they  may  be,  as  the  names  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Committee 
show.  And  if  Mr.  Hardy  persists  in  going  to  the  poll,  great 
as  is  our  respect  for  him,  we  cannot  but  wish,  on  grounds 
entirely  apart  from  and  above  those  recognised  by  the 
managers  of  party,  that  he  may  fail  to  do  a  mischief  to  him¬ 
self,  and  a  still  greater  mischief  to  interests  for  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  a  sincere  regard. 


ITALY  AND  THE  POPE. 


WHETHER  the  negotiations  between  Rome  and  Italy 
are  finally  broken  off  or  temporarily  interrupted  is  a 
question  that  can  only  be  settled  by  the  Pope  and  by  his 
confidants.  For  the  present,  we  may  take  it  that  there  are 
but  slight  hopes  of  any  immediate  understanding,  othenvise 
M.  Vegezzi’s  return  to  Florence  would  be  unmeaning.  When 
he  next  goes  back  to  Rome,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  recom¬ 
mence  speculations  about  his  chances  of  converting  the  Papacy 
to  reason.  The  Pope  and  the  Italian  Government  are  said  to 
be  still  at  variance  upon  three  distinct  points — the  exequatur, 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  Italian  bishoprics,  and 
the  episcopal  oath  or  declaration.  Probably  the  last  of  the 
three  is  the  only  formidable  subject  of  dispute.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Church  of  Rome  denies 
to  civil  governments  “  the  right  of  exequatur."  The  assertion 


of  the  right  — jus  quod  vocant  exequatur  —  is  denounced  in 
the  recent  Encyclical  in  common  with  the  appel  comvie 
d'abus  — jus  appellationis,  quam  nuncupant  abusu.  But 
in  reality  the  Papacy  repudiates,  in  the  abstract,  many 
rights  which,  in  consideration  of  the  frailty  of  modern 
civil  governments,  she  is  willing  to  concede  in  practice. 
Rome  seldom  signs  a  Concordat  that  is  not  full  of  these 
little  sacrifices.  There  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  French 
Concordat  of  1801,  the  Organic  Articles  of  which  re¬ 
enact  all  the  important  provisions  that  are  either  to  be  deduced 
from  the  Declaration  of  i68z  or  to  be  found  enumerated  by 
Pitiiou.  The  Church,  in  denying  the  claim  of  the  civil  power 
to  take  any  of  these  privileges,  does  not  deny  her  own  autho¬ 
rity  to  confer  them.  The  Catholics  of  France  have  often  con¬ 
tended  that  Rome  is  not  bound  by  the  First  Consul’s  organic 
laws,  to  which  she  was  no  party ;  but  no  one  ever  dreamt  of 
maintaining  that  Rome  could  not  concede  what  she  pleased  in 
the  body  of  a  convention  itself.  It  would  seem  that  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  wording  of  the  Italian  exequatur  is  one  of  the 
rocks  on  which  the  negotiation  has  been  wrecked.  The 
difficulty  can  scarcely  be  deemed  insurmountable.  So  long  as 
Rome  is  ready  practically  to  allow  the  right,  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  while  to  fight  over  its  historical  or  constitutional 
origin.  Few  things,  in  truth,  would  be  simpler  than  to  con¬ 
struct  a  preamble  which  might  satisfy  both  parties.  The 
right  of  nomination  to  French  bishoprics  may,  according 
to  ecclesiastical  jurists,  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the 
French  Crown,  or  as  conferred  upon  French  monarch s  by  the 
Concordat  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  In  the  abortive 
Concordat  presented  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
M.  Laine,  in  1817,  the  question  is  amicably  disposed  of  by  a 
recital  of  both  the  sources  from  which  the  right  may  have 
derived.  “  Conformement  au  Concordat  passe  entre  Francois  I 
“  et  Leon  X,  le  roi  seul  nomme  en  vertu  du  droit  inherent  a  la 
“  Couronne  aux  eveches  et  archeveches  dans  toute  l’etendue 
“  du  royaume.”  Upon  the  subject  of  a  priori  claims,  Rome  is 
piously  tenacious,  even  to  the  verge  of  casuistry;  but  if  Pius 
IX.  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  were  imbued  for  half  an  hour 
with  the  spirit  of  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal  Consalvi,  the  head¬ 
ing  of  a  form  of  exequatur  would  cease  to  be  a  barrier  of 
separation  between  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Vatican. 

The  diminution  of  the  number  of  Italian  bishoprics  would 
not,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  a  more  orthodox  or  invincible  obsta¬ 
cle.  The  Government  of  Florence  is  not  contesting  the  claim 
of  His  Holiness  to  be  consulted  on  such  a  point.  It  is 
not  reviving  any  controverted  pretensions  or  digging  up  the 
trite  and  awkward  precedents  of  St.  Basil  and  the  Emperor 
Valens.  What  it  professedly  wants  is  a  sanction  and  a 
permission.  “  Dogmas  and  doctrines,”  says  a  well-known 
foreign  jurisconsult,  “  are  immutable,  but  the  limits  of 
“  dioceses  are  nothing  of  the  kind.”  There  can  be  no  prin¬ 
ciple  which  forbids  Pius  IX.  to  allow  an  alteration  in  Italy 
parallel  to  that  which  his  predecessor,  sixty  years  ago,  allowed 
in  France.  In  1802  it  was  the  wish  of  the  First  Consul  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  the  French  dioceses.  A  bishop  to 
each  department  was  an  inconvenient  arrangement  which 
Napoleon  would  not  tolerate.  It  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
model  and  reconstitute  the  several  sees,  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  deliberately  consented  to  the  proposed  scheme.  In 
somewhat  arbitrary  language  it  announced  that  it  expected 
the  French  prelates,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity,  to 
sacrifice  even  their  episcopal  seats,  if  called  upon  to  do  so ; 
and  if  they  refused  this  sacrifice,  new  titulars  were  to  be 
appointed  to  govern  the  remodelled  bishoprics,  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  wishes  of  the  right  reverend  recusants.  Seldom  has  a 
more  sweeping  act  of  complaisance,  or  indeed  of  authority,  been 
done  by  the  Holy  See.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Italian 
Government  ask  for  nothing  half  so  exorbitant.  They  do  not 
propose  to  dispossess,  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  coup  d'etat,  some 
fifty  bishops.  What  they  desire  is  to  take  this  opportunity, 
when  so  many  sees  are  vacant,  to  reduce  the  number.  We 
are  not  aware  that  their  scheme  trenches  in  any  way  upon  a 
single  spiritual  vested  interest,  though  the  vested  interest  of  a 
bishop  is  a  term  which  would  have  puzzled  the  Apostles  more 
than  it  seems  to  puzzle  their  Pontifical  successor.  With  the 
example  of  Pius  VII.  before  his  eyes,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  Pius  IX.  can  object  on  theory  to  any  moderate  plan 
for  diocesan  reform.  The  conclusion  to  which  impartial 
spectators  are  driven  is  that  the  diminution  of  bishoprics,  like 
the  right  of  exequatur,  is  not  the  place  where  the  proposed 
shoe  pinches  the  Pope.  It  may  serve  as  a  devout  excuse,  but 
it  would  be  a  rock  of  offence  only  to  a  negotiator  who  started 
with  a  wish  to  be  offended.  If  the  spiritual  necessities  of  Italy 
are  so  great  that  not  a  single  bishop  can  be  spared,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  the  Pope  should  accept  even  niggardly 
conditions.  Half  a  loaf,  says  the  worldly  proverb,  is  better 
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than  no  bread ;  and  the  religious  destitution  which,  it  seems, 
the  average  of  only  one  bishop  to  some  twenty  square  miles 
implies,  might  be  preferable  to  having  no  bishops  at  all  in 
fifty  times  the  area. 

The  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  proposed  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy — which  an  episcopal  oath  or 
declaration  in  the  new  provinces  would  involve — lies  the 
veritable  stumbling-block.  Episcopal  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the  State  in  general  may  be  attacked  and  defended 
by  the  same  arguments  as  those  which  discredit  or 
support  other  time-eaten  political  adjurations.  In  most 
cases,  the  factions  which  we  swear  to  hate  are  dead  and  buried. 
Their  memory  is  at  times  exhumed  by  agitators  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  insult  or  annoyance,  but  their  vitality  is  gone  for 
ever.  The  factions,  however,  against  which  the  Italian  oath 
would  be  directed  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  rearing  their  horrid 
heads  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pope,  and  menacing,  if  not 
endangering,  Victor  Emmanuel’s  crown.  It  is  not  too  much, 
in  such  a  case,  to  ask  of  Home’s  spiritual  subordinates  that 
they  shall  promise  not  to  be  Home’s  political  emissaries.  In 
whatever  form  the  promise  may  be  couched,  such  a  promise 
ought  to  be,  under  the  present  circumstances,  a  sine  qua  non 
of  their  installation.  It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  said  that  political 
oaths  never  yet  kept  a  man  from  being  a  traitor  or  a  rebel. 
The  assertion  may  be  reasonably  disputed ;  but,  if  true,  it  only 
proves  that  traitors  and  rebels  are  usually  perjured  persons. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  ministers  of 
.a  Christian  Church  would  calmly,  as  a  body,  ignore 
their  solemn  political  engagements ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  those  who  did  not  feel  that  they  ought  to  keep  the  oath 
would  uniformly  decline  to  take  it.  If,  indeed,  things  in 
Italy  are  so  settled  that  oaths  of  allegiance  have  become  use¬ 
less  or  effete,  be  it  so.  Henceforward  it  is  idle  to  make  the 
State’s  servants  go  on  swearing.  But  we  confess  we  cannot 
understand  the  position  of  people  who  think  that  the  civil  func¬ 
tionaries  ought  to  be  made  to  swear  while  the  Bishops  should 
be  absolved.  The  bishops  are  the  very  class  from  whom 
most  danger  is  to  be  anticipated.  Their  spiritual  chief  openly 
assails  and  denies  the  title  and  authority  of  the  Government 
whose  subjects  they  are.  Whose  banner  do  they  follow  in 
the  dispute  ?  The  Government  has  a  right  to  know,  and  to 
waive  such  a  right  would  be  to  carry  delicacy  to  an  extreme 
from  which  every  Government  in  Europe,  our  own  included, 
would  naturally  shrink. 

The  truth  is  that  the  piety  and  sincerity  of  the  Pope  have 
led  him  to  propose  to  Italy  arrogant  and  insolent  terms.  He 
does  so  with  the  very  best  motives,  and  from  a  genuine  desire 
to  save  souls.  Italy,  however,  may  be  pardoned  for  declining  to 
entertain  a  plan  by  which  she  is  to  receive  at  once  a  number 
of  new  bishops  and  a  slap  in  the  face.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
good  temper  of  some  of  the  best  Italian  journals  that,  even  as  it 
is,  they  are  ready  to  approve  of  continued  negotiations.  More 
than  one  Italian  statesman  of  reputation  would  let  the  truant 
bishops  come  trooping  back  upon  any  conditions  they  liked.  This 
seems  to  us  to  savour  of  both  generosity  and  imprudence. 
C'est  magnifique ,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre.  A  State  may 
reasonably  do  away  with  obnoxious  formularies  or  oaths,  but  it 
lias  no  business  to  make  exceptions  to  suit  the  weak  consciences 
of  acknowledged  and  avowed  agitators.  For,  with  respect  to 
the  Italian  question,  Catholic  bishops  are  all  this.  The  Court 
of  Rome  acknowledges  them  and  accredits  them  to  the  faithful 
in  this  capacity.  They  are  taught  to  agitate  by  constant 
Pontifical  letters,  by  the  praise  bestowed  on  Episcopal  pam¬ 
phleteers  ;  nay  more,  His  Holiness  insists  that  they  are 
bound  to  agitate  by  their  very  consecration  oath.  To 
ask  that  they  shall  be  admitted  into  Italy  with  such 
a  formal  mission,  is  to  ask  the  King  of  Italy  to  allow 
Catholicism  to  send  the  fiery  cross  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  dominions.  Italy  may  be  strong  enough 
to  grant  the  uncourteous  and  insulting  request,  but, 
if  so,  she  is  stronger  than  either  her  friends  or  her  enemies 
believe.  Because  the  Ultramontanists  rejoice  at  the  rupture 
of  the  negotiations,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Italy  was  not 
wise  in  interrupting  them.  The  holy  venom  of  the  extreme 
Catholic  party  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  Italy  remains  in  a 
state  of  semi-excommunication  ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  King  of 
Italy  might  purchase  a  return  to  the  bosom  of  Pio  Nono  too 
dearly.  Well-wishers  of  the  new  Italian  Kingdom  might 
rejoice  to  see  it  reconciled,  on  even  liberal  terms,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  see  it  sacrifice  real 
political  objects  for  a  windbag  of  Papal  blessings. 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  ADDRESS. 

MR.  BRIGHT  has  taken  one  more  opportunity  of  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Parliament  in  which  he  has  sat  for  the 
last  six  years.  In  his  address  to  his  Birmingham  constituents 
he  assumes  that  the  career  of  the  House  which  was  then 
about  to  separate  has  been  one  which  has  given  the 
people  of  Birmingham  much  disappointment.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  elected  to  pass  a  Reform  Bill  lias  not  passed  one, 
and  Mr.  Bright  and  his  constituents  can  think  of  no¬ 
thing  else.  The  Administration  is  steeped  in  iniquity. 
There  is  no  good  man  in  it,  not  one — not  even  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson.  “  The  chiefs  have  purposely  betrayed  the  cause 
“  they  undertook  to  defend,  and  the  less  eminent  mem- 
“  bers  of  it  have  tamely  acquiesced  in  that  betrayal.” 
But  Mr.  Bright  has  nothing  to  repent  of.  He  is 
free  from  guilt ;  he  has  denounced  and  resisted  the 
traitors  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  he  and  Birming¬ 
ham  can  go  on  conscious  of  uninterrupted  purity.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Bright  has  constantly  recurred  to  this 
painful  subject,  and  has  been  so  filled  with  it  that  he  has  kept 
silence  on  almost  every  other  matter  of  importance.  But 
Birmingham  has  been  much  more  patient.  If  it  has  felt  any 
keen  disappointment  at  the  postponement  of  a  necessary 
measure  of  Reform,  it  has  exercised  an  admirable  control  over 
its  feelings.  To  all  appearance,  it  has  witnessed  all  this  guilt 
and  this  wicked  betrayal  with  as  tame  an  acquiescence  as  Mi4. 
Milner  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Villiers,  and  nine-tenths  of  English¬ 
men  of  every  political  party  have  displayed.  The  metal  trade 
has  been  very  brisk,  and  although  there  have  been  some  painful 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  iron,  yet  Birmingham  has  never 
lately  shown  any  signs  of  great  excitement,  except  when  it 
has  had  to  press  on  the  Home  Secretary  its  cherished 
right  of  rescuing  condemned  criminals  from  the  gallows. 
If  speech,  and  addresses  as  one  form  of  speech,  were  not 
chiefly  invented  to  conceal  thought,  Mr.  Bright  would 
perhaps  have  expressed  his  real  feelings  more  accurately  if 
he  had  said  that  he  feared  the  career  of  this  bad  House  had 
not  given  Birmingham  much  disappointment. 

The  truly  disappointing  thing  is  that  people,  both  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  have  not  been  disappointed.  Mr. 
Bright,  whose  business  of  course  it  is  to  make  his  address  as 
effective  as  possible,  naturally  omitted  to  state  the  answer  to 
these  fierce  charges  of  betrayal  which  has  been  given  a 
hundred  times,  and  which,  if  newspapers  are  read  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  must  be  as  familiar  there  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  The 
Ministry  did  not  give  the  nation  a  Reform  Bill,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  nation  did  not  wish  for  one.  They  only  be¬ 
trayed  the  country  in  the  sense  that  a  cabman  betrays  a  fare 
whom  he  has  undertaken  to  carry  two  miles,  but  whom  he 
suffers  to  stop  at  the  end  of  a  mile  on  learning  that  his  fare 
does  not  want  to  go  on.  Neither  Mr.  Bright  nor  any  other 
ardent  Reformer  has  ever  attempted  to  controvert  the  fact 
that  the  nation  did  not  wish  for  a  Reform  Bill.  All  they 
can  say  is,  that  the  Ministry  ought  to  have  forced  a 
Reform  Bill  on  the  people,  in  deference  to  wishes  which  the 
people  had  once  entertained  but  had  abandoned.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Mr.  Bright  says,  that  we  are  nearer  a  new  Reform  Bill 
than  we  were.  The  exact  thing  that,  five  years  ago,  Eng¬ 
land  wanted  was  more  time  to  discuss  and  reflect  on 
the  matter.  It  wished  to  escape  a  leap  in  the  dark  in 
deference  to  an  imaginary  necessity  of  keeping  good  faith  with 
itself.  Since  then,  the  matter  has  gradually  ripened  into  a  fit 
state  for  practical  action.  The  difficulties  and  the  dangers, 
the  great  compensating  advantages,  the  wide  consequences  for 
evil  and  good  of  a  Reform  Bill,  have  been  carefully  weighed  ; 
and  if,  in  the  new  Parliament,  a  measure  for  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  is  carried,  we  may  be  sure  at  least  that  this  mea¬ 
sure  will  be  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  was  decently 
buried  by  the  present  Ministry,  to  the  general  satisfaction,  or 
at  any  rate  with  the  tame  acquiescence,  of  Birmingham  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  with  Mr.  Bright’s  address  that 
which  Lord  Palmerston  has  issued  to  his  friends  at  Tiverton. 
As  both  are  sure  of  re-election,  and  can  say  exactly  what  they 
please,  Lord  Palmerston  cries  the  Ministry  up  as  much  as 
Mr.  Bright  cries  it  down.  The  guilt  of  betrayal  appears  to 
sit  remarkably  lightly  on  the  Premier’s  veteran  conscience. 
He  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with.  He  surveys  the 
work  of  his  Cabinet  and  finds  it  excellent.  The  only  thing 
he  has  to  regret — and  it  is  a  thing  for  which  he  feels  no  one  at 
Tiverton  will  hold  him  responsible — is  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  But  then  everyone  at  Tiverton  must  allow 
there  is  something  of  a  set-off  in  the  arrival  of  the  pretty 
Princess  and  her  two  fine  babies.  Apart  from  the  Royal 
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Family,  everything  has  gone  with  unchequered  prosperity 
under  his  Ministry,  and  more  especially  the  nation  has 
become  surprisingly  rich.  Like  all  his  colleagues,  he 
appears  to  believe  firmly  that  not  only  has  the  Ministry 
aided  commerce  by  preserving  peace  and  by  good 
measures  of  finance,  but  that  it  has  been  the  hidden 
source  of  the  general  accumulation  and  employment 
of  capital.  This  rosy  view  of  the  history  of  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  not  be  absolutely  true  any  more  than  Mr.  Bright’s 
black  view  can  be  said  to  be.  But  it  is  much  nearer  the 
truth.  In  some  respects  the  Parliament  may  have  been 
inactive,  but  it  is  absurd  to  sum  up  six  years  of  the  political 
history  of  England  in  the  one  fact,  that  no  Reform  Bill  has 
been  passed  before  they  have  expired.  The  extension  of  the 
franchise  would,  if  it  were  well  managed,  answer  other  good 
purposes  than  that  of  securing  the  return  of  a  good  House  of 
Commons ;  but  it  certainly  is  the  chief  end  of  all  systems  of 
representation  that  the  representatives  should  work  well  and 
legislate  wisely  and  act  prudently  when  they  meet.  A  good 
Bill  is  good  whatever  may  be  the  system  of  electoral  voting 
by  which  those  who  pass  it  may  have  been  returned.  If  the 
French  Treaty  of  Commerce  has  increased  the  wealth  of 
France  and  England,  the  Ministry  that  negotiated  it  has 
rendered  an  unquestionable  service  to  the  country.  If  the 
Union  Chargeability  Bill  causes  the  poor  to  be  better  housed  and 
gives  them  a  better  chance  in  the  world,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  which  the  Bill  was  carried  against  violent  opposition 
has  something  to  show  in  its  career  that  raises  a  very  different 
feeling  from  disappointment.  But  Mr.  Bright  will  look  at 
none  of  these  things.  He  has  an  eye  for  nothing  but  a  Reform 
Bill.  The  House  that  has  failed  to  pass  a  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
Ministry  that  has  failed  to  make  the  House  pass  one,  are  so 
base,  guilty,  degraded,  and  abominable  that  it  is  absurd  to 
notice  their  trumpery  treaties  and  bills.  It  is  no  use  finding 
one  or  two  clean  specks  in  a  rotten  pear.  Mr.  Bright  longs  to 
get  rid  of  the  extinct  Parliament  altogether,  and  hopes  that  if 
the  Constitutional  tree  is  now  well  shaken,  he  will  get  quite  a 
different  fruit  from  any  we  have  seen  before. 

It  is  this  disposition  to  ignore  every  good  thing  that  is  not 
quite  to  his  mind,  to  keep  aloof  from  every  movement  that  he 
cannot  direct,  and  to  represent  every  improvement  as  either 
impossible  or  worthless  until  some  vague  but  sweeping  change 
is  made  in  the  political  life  of  England,  which  cuts  off  Mr. 
Bright  from  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  forms  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  passing  of  the  very  measure  which  he 
desires.  A  Reform  Bill  to  make  things  better  than  they  are  is 
intelligible,  and  if  practicable  would  be  undoubtedly  desirable. 
But  a  Reform  Bill  to  make  things  quite  different  from  what 
they  are  is  unintelligible,  and  therefore  alarming.  If,  for 
example,  the  late  House  of  Commons  had  refused  to  pass 
the  Union  Chargeability  Bill,  it  would  have  been  a  clear 
and  sensible  course  for  those  who  think  that  the  poor  are 
hardly  dealt  with  under  our  existing  legislation  to  agitate 
for  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  political  power  which  would 
have  diminished  the  power  of  the  squires.  It  is  quite  open 
to  any  one  who  wishes  for  changes  in  religious  matters,  and 
wants  to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  oaths  abolished,  or  the  Irish 
Church  pulled  down,  or  Church-rates  discontinued,  or  tests 
done  away  with  at  the  Universities,  to  try  to  get  electoral 
bodies  established  that  will  be  less  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
Established  Church.  It  is  equally  natural  that  a  man  who 
honestly  thinks  we  spend  too  much  on  our  army  and  navy,  and 
that  we  spend  it  because  taxes  are  chiefly  voted  by  those  who 
do  not  feel  the  real  pressure  of  taxation,  should  desire  to  see 
more  power  given  to  those  who,  as  he  thinks,  bear  the  burden 
of  the  national  extravagance.  But  if  the  nation  is  to  use  its 
political  power  rightly,  and  is  to  be  gradually  trained  into  a 
fitness  to  manage  its  affairs,  it  ought  to  be  convinced,  by  per¬ 
severing  argument,  that  the  changes  to  be  effected  by  a  reformed 
Parliament  are  good  in  themselves.  There  is  no  other  way  by 
which  a  nation  gains  enlightenment  than  by  discussion,  and  by  the 
unfolding  of  the  mind  which  discussion  and  experience  give. 
If  discussion  had  shown  that  such  changes  were  good,  and  it  was 
practically  found  that  an  unreformed  Parliament  would  not 
make  them,  this  would  be  the  best  of  all  arguments  for  Reform. 
Mr.  Bright  would  perhaps  say  that  this  is  exactly  what  has 
happened.  These  changes  have  been  discussed  and  found 
good,  and  a  Parliament  mainly  elected  by  small  boroughs  will 
not  make  them.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
■  opinion,  but  at  any  rate  Mr.  Bright  does  not  aid  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  does  not  show  that  there  are  such  and  such  good 
measures  which  an  unreformed  Parliament  will  not  pass,  but 
he  merely  says  that  an  unreformed  Parliament  will  not  pass 
good  measures.  He  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  from  this 
that  the  measures  which  a  reformed  Parliament  would  pass 


are  likely  to  be  any  better.  He  leaves  us  to  assume  that 
this  would  be  so,  and  asks  us  to  feel  disappointed  at  things 
remaining  as  they  are.  If  he  had,  during  the  Session  that  has 
just  passed,  advocated  seriously  any  one  measure  of  Reform — 
if  he  had  employed  his  great  powers  of  statement  and  persuasion 
to  show  that  it  was  desirable,  and  had  instilled  the  conviction, 
if  it  had  been  rejected,  that  its  rejection  was  due  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  existing  franchise — he  would  have  done  far 
more  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  kind  ol  Reform  Bill  he 
desires  than  he  can  do  by  the  issue  of  any  number  of  vague 
lamentations  over  the  apathy  of  Parliament  and  the  treachery 
of  Ministers. 


AMERICA. 

IT  is  perhaps  expedient  to  say  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  present  danger  of  wax-,  and  the  systematic  rudeness  of 
American  statesmen  is  most  conveniently  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  Englishmen  who  assisted  at  the  recent  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  London  threw  away  an  opportunity  of 
rebuking,  by  a  dignified  refusal  to  attend,  Mr.  Seward’s  wanton 
discourtesy.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  identical 
communications  from  the  F rench  and  English  Governments  have 
systematically  received  different  answers  from  the  American 
Secretary  of  State.  The  withdrawal  of  recognition  from 
those  who  were  no  longer  belligerents  was,  like  the  original 
admission  of  an  indisputable  fact,  concerted  between  England 
and  France ;  yet  Mr.  Seward  shows  his  bad  feeling  and  ill- 
breeding  by  replying  to  one  Power  with  a  compliment  and  to 
the  other  with  an  affront.  In  two  despatches  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  he  states  that  the  French  Government  has  with¬ 
drawn  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents 
from  a  desire  of  restoring  the  ancient  friendship  between  the 
two  nations.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  withdrawn  the 
“pretended”  concession  of  belligerent  rights;  but  as  it  was 
provided  that  Confederate  vessels  which  were  actually  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ports,  relying  on  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rules, 
should  not  be  treacherously  betrayed,  Mr.  Seward  ex¬ 
pressly  directs  that  the  usual  courtesies  are  not  to  be 
rendered  to  English  vessels.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Lord 
Russell  will  not  by  any  further  overtime  give  occasion 
for  additional  insults.  The  habit  of  disregarding  the  rules  of 
diplomatic  propriety  in  transactions  with  England  prevailed  at 
Washington  long  before  the  war,  and  it  will  continue  as  long 
as  a  vote  is  to  be  gained  by  flattering  the  basest  and  most 
malignant  prejudices  of  the  American  people.  The  apologists 
and  admirers  of  Western  Republicanism  too  readily  forget  the 
dignity  of  their  own  country  in  their  s}7mpatliy  with  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  but  they  are  right  when  they  urge  poli¬ 
ticians  to  discuss  American  questions  without  reference  to  the 
just  indignation  which  is  provoked  by  deliberate  and  un¬ 
ceasing  insolence  of  language.  American  statesmen  may 
perhaps  display  ability  and  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  their 
domestic  affairs,  although  it  is  not  always  their  pleasure,  iu 
communications  with  the  English  Government,  to  use  the 
language  of  diplomatists  or  of  gentlemen. 

The  President  is  vigorously  engaged  in  the  pressing  busi¬ 
ness  of  reconstructing  the  Southern  States,  and  he  apparently 
desires  to  substitute  civil  government  as  soon  as  possible  for 
provisional  military  dictatorship.  Temporary  Governors  have 
been  appointed  in  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  with  instructions  to  summon  Conventions  of  loyal 
or  conforming  citizens  to  remodel  the  State  Constitutions. 
Almost  the  only  conditions  which  are  imposed  on  the  exercise 
of  constituent  or  legislative  functions  consist  in  professions  of 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  and  of  acquiescence  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Although  the  President  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States,  he  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  assuming  a  general  authority  founded  sub¬ 
stantially  on  the  right  of  conquest.  The  Government  could 
not  without  dishonour  permit  slavery  to  subsist,  nor  can  it  be 
expected  to  allow  its  professed  enemies  to  exercise  political 
functions.  The  success  of  the  present  experiment  must 
depend  on  the  disposition  of  the  defeated  population  to  submit. 
The  domination  of  a  minority  may  be  tolerable  if  it  is 
understood  to  be  temporary ;  and,  by  taking  the  necessary  oaths, 
the  genuine  citizens  of  any  State  may  at  once  resume  the 
control  of  their  own  affairs.  In  Western  Virginia  and  in 
Tennessee,  the  faction  which  adhered  to  the  Federalists  has 
endeavoured  to  secure  its  own  monopoly  of  power  by  dis¬ 
franchising  for  a  number  of  years  all  the  citizens  who  have  at  any 
time  lavoured  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Pierpoint,  however,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President  as  Governor  ofVirginia,  recom¬ 
mends  the  removal  of  the  disqualification,  on  the  ground  that 
I  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  the  State  have  incurred  the 
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penalties  of  exclusion.  It  is  obviously  desirable  to  accelerate 
the  fusion  of  the  hostile  parties,  tor  history  shows  the  facility  , 
with  which  civil  distinctions  harden  into  permanent  antago-  | 
nism.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  neither  the  j 
Protestants  nor  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  were 
conscious  of  the  wide  and  definite  gulf  which  still  keeps  their 
religious  descendants  apart.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  Polish  nobles 
were  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  Russian  aggrandisement, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  people  of  Lombardy  were  not 
indisposed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Austrian  dynasty.  The 
influence  of  the  Central  Government  will  be  most  beneficially 
employed  in  suppressing  local  animosities,  and  in  effacing  as  : 
far  as  possible  the  memory  of  recent  troubles.  If  the  con¬ 
quered  States  continue  to  maintain  a  hostile  or  contumacious 
attitude,  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  govern  them 
by  force ;  and  in  such  a  country  as  America,  despotic  rule,  in 
addition  to  other  disadvantages,  is  virtually  a  postponement  of 
any  definite  arrangement. 

A  large  party  in  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of 
the  anti  slavery  philanthropists  in  England,  proposes  to  grant 
the  electoral  franchise  to  the  emancipated  negroes.  Chief 
Justice  Chase  has  lately  made  a  political  tour  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  measure  which  would  secure  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  Republican  party  at  many  future  elections.  A 
more  plausible  reason  for  the  measure  is  founded  on  the 
alleged  necessity  of  giving  the  negro  the  means  of  resisting 
oppression,  while  the  superior  race  would  be  induced  to 
neutralize  the  evils  which  might  be  apprehended,  by  en¬ 
couraging  education  and  civilization  among  the  coloured 
electors.  If  the  Southern  population  could  be  induced  to 
approve  of  the  constitutional  equality  of  the  two  races,  there 
might  perhaps  be  advantages  in  the  proposed  arrangement. 
The  negro  would  under  no  circumstances  be  allowed  to 
control  State  legislation,  or  even  to  support  in  Federal 
elections  a  candidate  who  was  distasteful  to  the  general 
community  ;  but  a  vote  would  be  something  to  possess, 
and  perhaps  to  sell,  and  in  questions  of  labour  and 
property  it  would  enable  him  to  negotiate  on  comparatively 
equal  terms.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  farfetched 
considerations  give  way  to  immediate  prejudices  and  feelings. 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  negro  suffrage  will  not  be  even 
seriously  considered  in  any  part  of  the  South.  The  President 
has  already  declared  that  the  matter  belongs  to  the  competence 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  probable  decision  even  of 
packed  minorities  may  be  inferred  from  the  recent  legislation 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  fellow-citizens  and  adherents  in  Tennessee. 
Instead  of  considering  whether  the  negro  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  electoral  franchise,  the  Convention,  of  that  State  has 
determined  that  the  testimony  of  coloured  witnesses  shall  not 
be  received  in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  in  which  white 
citizens  are  concerned.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  pro¬ 
vision  exceeds  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  it  is  probably 
known  that  negro  witnesses  are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
It  would  seem  more  equitable  to  leave  juries  to  judge  of 
their  credibility  than  to  exclude  their  evidence  altogether, 
and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  class  which  is  excluded  from 
the  witness-box  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  polling-booth. 
When  all  men  are  really  equal,  they  will  probably  be  allowed 
to  be  also  equally  free. 

The  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  having  recently  re¬ 
ceived  his  instructions  at  Washington,  probably  expresses 
the  opinion  of  the  President  himself  in  a  proclama¬ 
tion  which  he  has  addressed  to  the  nenroes.  From  beginning' 
to  end  of  the  document  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  coloured 
race  is  far  from  approaching  the  stage  -  at  which  it  may  be 
admitted  to  political  privileges.  The  address  is  sensible, 
moderate,  and  even  benevolent ;  but  it  is  professedly  addressed 
to  a  subject  race,  depressed,  as  the  Governor  inaccurately 
states,  by  two  hundred  years  of  servitude.  It  might  be  more 
truly  asserted  that  the  descendants  of  African  savages  have 
been  elevated,  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  themselves,  into 
the  higher  condition  of  docile  and  partially  civilized  labourers. 
Their  former  masters  acted  from  selfish  motives,  and  they 
have  perhaps  retarded  the  advance  of  the  negroes ;  but  the 
golden  age  of  coloured  freedom  and  greatness  assuredly  never 
existed  in  the  past.  The  freedmen  are  now  exhorted  to  work 
for  their  own  maintenance,  and  they  are  also  recommended  to 
adopt  and  maintain  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  advice 
implies  something  worse  than  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  slave¬ 
owners  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  a  degraded  con¬ 
dition,  it  implies  unfitness  for  the  functions  of  government. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  laws  of  vagrancy  and  of  com¬ 
pulsory  labour  will  be  deficient  in  securities  lor  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  inferior  race ;  but  unless  some  system  of 
legal  subordination  can  be  devised,  the  wiiites  and  the  blacks 


will  cease  to  inhabit  the  same  districts.  The  benevolent 
wishes  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  of  the  North  are  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  without  a  permanent  military  occupation  there 
will  be  no  means  of  preventing  the  possible  oppression  of  the 
blacks.  The  subdivision  of  large  estates,  which  is  one  of  the 
favourite  objects  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  policy,  will  be  highly  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  negroes  ;  for  small  landowners,  having  no 
need  for  hired  labour,  will  have  less  motive  for  considering  the 
interest  of  the  coloured  race  than  the  large  planters,  who  might 
not,  perhaps,  object  to  pay  wages  instead  of  maintaining  their 
workmen  under  the  system  of  slavery.  The  opinions  or  pre- 
!  judices  of  Americans,  even  in  the  North,  as  to  the  coloured  race, 
will  not  soon  be  eradicated.  Only  three  or  four  years  have 
passed  since  Mr.  Lincoln’s  State  of  Illinois  prohibited,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  which  has  since  been  repealed,  the 
immigration  of  free  negroes.  Although  the  measure  was 
harsh,  much  allowance  must  be  made  tor  a  desire  to  protect 
purity  of  race  and  social  equality.  No  phraseology  will  place 
an  inferior  race  practically  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  more 
intelligent  and  more  powerful.  It  is  necessary,  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  to  believe  in  practical  truths. 


THE  NATIONAL  BALANCE-SHEET. 

THERE  has  been  some  complaint  of  the  plentiful  lack  of 
matter  to  be  found  in  the  cautious  addresses  of  Liberal 
candidates ;  but  there  is  one  topic  which  may  be  served  up 
with  safety  by  any  Ministerialist,  to  whatever  point  in  the 
scale,  from  Gladstone  to  Palmerston,  his  political  creed  may 
for  the  moment  have  risen.  Palmerston  and  Prosperity' 
would  make  a  good  enough  cry.  Gladstone  and  No  Income- 
tax  might  be  even  better,  if  it  did  not  draw  too  much  on  the 
possible  or  impossible  future.  The  materials  for  these,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  variations  on  the  same  theme,  have  been 
provided  for  the  use  of  candidates  in  the  compact  though 
uninviting  form  of  a  short  return  of  the  particulars  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  last  five  years.  Dry  as  tables 
of  figures  are,  there  is  enough  food  for  thankfulness  or  exulta¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  reader,  in  these  three  or  four 
pages,  to  give  substance  and  flavour  to  a  score  of  hustings 
speeches.  A  dash  of  audacity  in  attributing  all  past  good  for¬ 
tune  to  Ministerial  sagacity  would  no  doubt  be  wanted  to  give 
piquancy  to  a  dish  of  so  astringent  a  character ;  but,  if  used 
with  judgment  and  moderation,  and  seasoned  with  the  best 
wit  or  “  wut,”  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  command  of  the 
speaker,  the  topic  might  be  made  very  palatable  for  hust¬ 
ings  use. 

The  fact  that  the  favourable  revenue  returns  have  been 
only  partially  due  to  liberal  legislation  does  not  detract  from 
their  interest ;  for  though  a  closer  examination  may  make  the 
figures  less  Ministerial  than  they  seem  at  first,  they  do  illus¬ 
trate  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the  soundness  of  the  economical 
views  which  have  ruled  our  policy  without  interruption  since 
the  conversion  of  Peel  to  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith.  The 
five  years  covered  by  these  returns  have  been  more  event¬ 
ful,  in  a  financial  sense,  than  almost  any  other  equal  period, 
except,  perhaps,  that  which  immediately  followed  our 
first  experience  of  free  trade  in  corn.  They  have  included 
the  whole  course  of  the  American  war,  and  the  consequent 
cotton  famine.  They  exactly  measure  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France.  They  have  witnessed  the  recovery  of  India  from  an 
almost  hopeless  state  of  insolvency  to  a  condition  of  stability 
which  even  the  rash  surrender  of  a  productive  tax  has  not 
seriously  affected.  They  have  produced  the  unusual  pheno¬ 
menon  of  a  substantial  reduction  of  debt,  and  this  concurrently' 
with  heavy  expenditure  on  fortifications  and  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  armaments.  A  net  surplus  of  4,350,000b  on  the  whole 
period  may  seem  insignificant ;  but,  when  coupled  with  the  fact 
of  an  actual  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  1 6,000,000b, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  enough,  even  if  we  were  not  able  to 
add  that  the  last  three  years  alone  have  furnished  a  surplus  of 
more  than  8,000,000b,  and  that  the  deficiencies  which  have 
brought  down  the  average  balance  admit  of  explanation  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  1 86 1  and  1 862.  No  one  looking 
forward  from  the  time  at  which  these  returns  commence  could 
have  foreseen  the  severe  trials  to  which  the  trade  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  were  about  to  be  exposed  ; 
and  yet  the  most  sanguine  estimate  would  scarcely  have  set 
down  16,000,000b  a  year  as  the  relief  to  be  expected  from 
remission  of  taxation,  and  1 0,000,000b  as  the  net  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  by  the  application  of  surplus  revenue  and 
the  judicious  readjustment  of  some  portions  of  the  burden. 

The  expenditure  of  the  country  depends  on  so  many  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstances,  and  the  receipts  are  liable  to  so  much 
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fluctuation  from  natural  causes,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  guess, 
with  much  approach  to  accuracy,  how  far  the  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Treasury  is  traceable  to  wise  legislation,  and  to 
what  extent  it  represents  the  normal  progress  of  a  country  in 
which  wealth  and  population  are  rapidly  growing.  The  cotton 
troubles  and  the  loss  of  American  trade  must  have  largely 
affected  some  branches  of  the  revenue,  but  the  general  flood  of 
prosperity  has  fairly  overpowered  this  eddy  of  misfortune, 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  to  detect  its  influence  on 
the  general  result.  The  only  deficits  are  found  in  the  years 
which  preceded  the  crisis  of  the  cotton  difficulty,  while  each 
of  the  last  three  returns  shows  a  large  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  surplus.  The  transition  from  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests  to  more  propitious  seasons  was  coincident  with  the 
change  from  a  deficit  to  a  surplus  ;  and  it  must  be  thankfully 
acknowledged  that  one  large  element  of  recent  prosperity  has 
been  found  in  the  comparative  abundance  of  our  crops.  But 
the  largest  possible  allowance  on  this  score  can  scarcely  be  j 
an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our  best  markets  and  the  [ 
temporary  destruction  of  our  most  important  industry.  The 
rapid  advance  which  has  been  made  may,  therefore,  tairly  be 
taken  as  representing  the  natural  progress  of  wealth  under  the 
stimulus  of  wise  commercial  legislation.  Politicians  are,  of 
course,  apt  to  attribute  to  their  own  measures  more  than  their 
due  share  of  the  general  well-being,  large  as  that  share 
undoubtedly  has  been.  The  recuperative  power  with  which 
the  revenue  replaces  itself,  after  each  remission  of  taxation, 
is  the  favourite  topic  of  every  Liberal  financier  ;  but,  without 
any  purpose  of  casting  a  doubt  on  so  well  established  a  fact, 
we  think  we  may  trace  in  the  return  before  us  evidences  of 
prosperity  which  even  the  worst  legislation  would  have 
tailed  altogether  to  efface.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  England, 
as  it  is  in  France,  for  a  Financial  Minister  to  take  credit  in  his 
estimates  to  any  great  extent  for  the  ordinary  growth  of  the 
revenue,  although  on  every  reduction  of  taxation  the  ex¬ 
pected  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the  abandoned  income  always 
enters  into  the  Budget  calculations  to  at  least  its  full  amount. 
An  excess  of  actual  over  anticipated  income  is,  therefore,  in 
genera],  a  measure  of  the  normal  growth  of  the  national 
wealth ;  and  any  disappointment  in  the  amount  ultimately 
realised  is,  in  the  absence  of  extraordinary  calamities,  almost 
entirely  dife  to  an  exaggerated  or,  at  least,  a  premature  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  reaction  which  follows  the  remission  of  taxes. 


As  against  England,  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Treaty  was  felt  as  early  as  1860-61, 
though  the  effect  of  the  concessions  on  the  part  of 
France  to  the  principle  of  free  trade  were  postponed 
till  a  later  date.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  year 
after  the  Treaty  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  Customs 
brought  in  less  than  their  estimated  produce.  Even 
then  the  deficiency  was  only  100,000/.,  and  subsequent 
experience  seems  to  show  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  slightly 
overrated  the  rapidity  with  which  the  revenue  might  be 
expected  to  recover  the  loss  of  nearly  3,000,000 Z.  of  duties, 
he  did  not  at  all  exaggerate  its  ultimate  elasticity.  The  only 
serious  miscalculation  which  remains  on  record  occurred  in 
the  same  year,  when  the  additional  tax  on  spirits  so  far 
failed  of  producing  the  million  sterling  which  had  been 
expected  from  it  as  to  leave  a  deficiency,  under  the  head  of 
Excise,  from  this  and  other  causes,  of  about  the  same  amount 
as  the  extra  duty.  The  simultaneous  growth  of  the  Income- 
tax  beyond  the  estimates  seems  to  show  that  this  result  was  in 
no  great  degree  attributable  to  general  depression,  and  to  add 
force  to  the  now  accepted  doctrine  in  favour  of  taxation  on  a 
low  scale  over  a  large  area  in  preference  to  excessive  imposts 
on  particular  commodities.  The  following  year  again  exhibits 
a  miscalculation  in  the  produce  of  the  Excise,  though  of  much 
smaller  amount,  the  loss  of  1,300,000 Z.  on  account  of  the 
Paper-duty  not  having  been  recovered  to  the  anticipated 
extent.  The  deficit  on  this  occasion  was,  however,  mainly 
due  to  unexpected  expenditure  ;  and  from  1862  to  the  present 
time  the  revenue  has  steadily  grown  with  a  vigour  which 
neither  the  remission  of  taxation  nor  the  disturbance  of 
American  trade  has  been  sufficient  to  countervail.  The 
income  of  the  last  year  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  realized 
in  1 860- 1,  notwithstanding  a  net  remission  of  taxes  in  the 
interval,  which,  even  at  their  old  rate  of  productiveness, 
would  have  brought  in  more  than  io,ooo,oooZ.  The  im¬ 
provement,  therefore,  in  these  four  years  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  2,500,000 Z.  a  year,  and,  alter  allowing  all  that 
can  be  claimed  as  the  consequence  of  liberating  trade,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  set  down  less  than  1,500,000/. 
a  year  as  the  ordinary  growth  of  the  national  income, 
leaving  another  million  a  year  to  be  credited  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  policy.  The  most  striking  examples  of  the  elasticity 
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of  the  revenue  are  afforded  by  the  surplus  of  3,100.000/.  in 
1863-64,  and  that  of  3,800,000/.  in  the  year  ending  last 
April.  Both  of  these  iollowed  heavy  reductions  of  duty — in  the 
one  case  on  tea,  and  in  the  other  on  sugar  ;  but  in  the  former 
year  the  rebound  was  materially  aided  by  an  unusually  good 
harvest  and  by  the  increasing  fruits  of  the  French  Treaty, 
while  in  both,  the  relief  afforded  by  the  reduction  of  the 
Income-tax  must  indirectly  have  contributed  to  the  general 
prosperity.  The  same  policy  has  been  pursued  with  even 
greater  boldness  in  the  current  estimates,  and  the  same 
inherent  vigour  may  be  relied  on,  in  the  absence  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  contingencies,  to  add  its  annual  contribution  to 
the  accumulations  and  the  aggregate  income  of  the  people.  A 
diminution  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  5,400,000/.,  divided 
between  direct  and  indirect  imposts,  can  scarcely  fail  to  add 
to  our  prosperity  if  a  prosperous  year  awaits  us,  or  to  mitigate 
the  pressure  of  any  adverse  circumstances  which  may  be  in 
store  for  the  country.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  how  far  the  hoped-for  recovery  is  already  manifesting 
itself,  though  the  returns  for  the  last  quarter  seem  to  show  a 
smaller  loss  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  large 
amount  of  taxation  which  has  been  remitted.  A  decrease  since 
the  Budget  of  less  than  300,000/.  upon  the  Customs  receipts 
is  not  a  very  great  price  to  pay  for  the  repeal  of  import  duties 
of  2,500,000/.  a  year.  So  tar  as  can  be  discerned,  wealth  is 
advancing  with  population  at  a  constantly  accelerating  rate 
and  we  may,  without  presumption,  hope  that  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  will  produce  similar  results  to  those  which  have  marked 
the  progress  of  the  country  during  the  existence  of  the  late 
Parliament. 

In  the  ordinary  course,  expenditure  no  less  than  revenue  has 
its  normal  rate  of  growth  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  in 
future  years  the  same  reduction  of  expenditure  which  circum¬ 
stances  have  rendered  possible  since  the  year  i860.  The 
ominous  predictions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  formidable  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Civil  Estimates  have  happily  not  yet  been 
realized  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  give  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  credit  for  some  part  of  the  economy  which  has  been 
practised  during  his  tenure  of  office.  The  Army  Estimates,  too,, 
are  considerably  below  the  scale  of  i860,  and  a  sum  of  3 ,000,000  /. 
has  been  saved  in  the  Naval  expenditure,  though  we  fear  not 
without  some  corresponding  loss  of  efficiency.  Altogether, 
the  national  outlay  has  been  reduced  in  the  last  five  years  by 
more  than  6,000,000 /.  Such  a  feat,  however  creditable  in 
itself,  is  seldom  possible  except  under  specially  favourable 
circumstances,  and  its  repetition  is  almost  beyond  hope.  Still, 
in  spite  of  800,000,000/.  of  debt,  and  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  possible  increase  of  future  expenditure,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  England,  once  the  most  heavily-taxed  country 
in  the  world,  is  now  less  burdened,  in  proportion  to 
her  means,  than  almost  any  other  civilized  community. 
While  all  the  States  of  the  Old  and  New  World  have  been 
adding  to  their  debts  and  increasing  their  taxes,  our  progress 
in  the  opposite  direction  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  any 
previous  period  of  the  national  history.  Already  Mr.  Bright’s. 
counsel  to  the  operatives  of  Glasgow  to  flee  from  the  English 
taxgatherer  has  proved  an  obsolete  blunder ;  and,  as  long  as 
we  may  be  blessed  with  peace,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
to  dread  a  reaction  from  the  almost  unbroken  prosperity 
which  has  followed  the  recognition  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade. 


MR.  MILL. 

IF  the  electors  of  Westminster  fail  to  appreciate  Mr.  Mill, 
it  will  not  be  for  want  of  full  information  communicated 
on  the  highest  authority.  On  his  first  appearance  at  a  public 
meeting,  a  lew  days  ago,  Mr.  Mill  confessed  that  his  own 
public  services  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  asserted  his  own  superior  originality  as 
compared  with  any  living  reformer.  He  had  watched,  as  he 
said,  by  the  cradle  of  almost  every  political  discovery  which 
had  been  effected  during  the  present  generation.  When  re¬ 
sponsible  government  for  the  Colonies  was  first  devised,  the  new 
faith  had  only  two  believers,  Mr.  Roebuck  and  himself.  The 
Wakefield  system  of  colonization  by  a  restricted  sale  of  lands 
was  more  fortunate  in  having  three  adherents,  consisting  of  the 
inventor,  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  of  some  anonymous  philosopher. 
When  a  doctrine  becomes  popular,  Mr.  Mill  turns  his 
affections,  like  a  monthly  nurse,  to  some  new  infant  of 
his  brain,  leaving  his  former  charges  to  thrive  under  the 
care  of  ordinary  attendants.  His  crotchets,  he  says,  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  truths,  and  the  new  crotchets 
which  he  now  occasionally  promulgates  will,  at  some 
future  time,  be  adopted  by  enlightened  mankind.  Since 
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the  exordium  of  the  fifth  interlocutor  in  the  Book  of  Job 
was  delivered,  few  sages  have  so  candidly  proclaimed  their 
own  unparalleled  wisdom.  Like  Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel 
the  Buzite,  Mr.  Mill  tells  his  audience  to  hold  their  peace, 
and  he  will  teach  them  wisdom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
is  competent  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  for  election  purposes  it 
would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  be  less  didactic.  The  com¬ 
munication  to  the  colonies  of  the  Constitution  which  has 
historically  grown  up  in  England  is  an  experiment  still  on 
its  trial.  It  has  succeeded  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  relieve 
the  Mother-country  from  a  troublesome  responsibility,  but  it 
seems  likely  rather  to  smooth  the  way  to  independence  than 
to  perpetuate  the  Colonial  Empire,  which  Mr.  Roebuck, 
and  perhaps  Mi.  Mill,  earnestly  desires  to  preserve.  The 
Wakefield  contrivance  of  selling  land  at  a  high  price  for  the 
purpose  of  both  attracting  and  concentrating  population,  has 
been  already  abandoned  and  forgotten.  There  were  some 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  plan,  but  as  soon  as  the  ownership 
of  the  public  lands  was  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  or  Legislatures,  it  was  found  impossible  to  persevere  in 
a  system  so  artificial  and  so  inherently  unpopular.  One  of 
the  crotchets  on  which  Mr.  Mill  congratulates  himself  may 
perhaps  be  accepted  as  a  truth ;  but  the  other  has  languished 
and  died  before  it  attained  its  maturity.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  emancipation  of  women,  which  has  now 
one  male  advocate  in  England,  will  be  realized  for  two  or 
three  centuries.  All  men  may  possibly  be  born  free  and 
equal,  but  women  are  apparently  born  to  be  dependent,  and 
collectively  inferior,  in  mental  as  well  as  bodily  force,  to 
j  men. 

The  credit  of  a  pure  and  inexpensive  contest  was  fairly 
attributed  by  Mr.  Mill  to  his  supporters.  It  was  easy,  he 
said,  for  him  to  profess  convictions  which  the  electors  them¬ 
selves  had  to  practise.  The  Committee  must  have  received 
the  compliment  with  a  painful  consciousness  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  subscribe  a  considerable  sum,  and  that 
only  a  week  ago  it  was  thought  expedient  to  propose  a  coalition 
with  the  other  liberal  candidate,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
profiting  by  Captain  Gkosvenor’s  lavish  outlay.  As  Mr.  Mill 
was  first  started  in  opposition  to  Captain  Grosvenor  alone, 
before  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Shelley  and  the  can¬ 
didature  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  offer  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
Committee  was  a  practical  confession  that  the  virtuous  purity 
of  Utopia  is  not  yet  applicable  to  Westminster.  Mr. 
Mill  may  probably  be  justified  in  holding  that  legitimate 
election  expenses  should  fall  on  public  funds,  and  that 
illegitimate  payments  should  not  be  made  at  all;  but 
it  is  one  of  his  crotchets,  not  yet  transfigured  into  an 
eternal  truth,  that  canvassing  is  essentially  wrong.  The 
process  by  which  candidates  are  made  known  to  electors  is 
rude,  imperfect,  and  unsatisfactory,  but  there  is  no  more 
legitimate  desire  than  that  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  applicant 
for  any  office  of  trust.  A  brawling  demagogue  or  an 
insinuating  impostor  may  perhaps  enjoy  an  undue  advantage 
in  public  intercourse  over  worthier  competitors;  but  every 
man  unconsciously  considers  himself  a  judge  of  character, 
and  he  is  greatly  assisted  in  forming  an  opinion  by  observa¬ 
tions  of  look,  of  voice,  and  of  manner.  If  a  candidate  asks, 
as  a  favour,  the  vote  which  ought  to  be  regulated  by  a 
rigorous  sense  of  duty,  the  complacency  of  the  elector,  and 
the  real  or  assumed  gratitude  of  the  future  member,  deserve 
no  extreme  severity  of  censure.  In  one  of  Mr.  T.  Hughes’s 
pleasant  stories,  a  clerk  records  the  thanks  which  he  returned  to 
his  employer  for  his  quarter’s  salary.  “  Of  course,”  he  adds, 
“  I  knew  that  I  had  earned  it ;  but  somehow  I  can  never  help 
“  thanking  anybody  who  pays  me  money.”  When  one  man  pro¬ 
motes  a  result  in  which  another  man  is  deeply  interested,  the 
recipient  of  the  service  is  not  called  upon  to  haggle  about  the 
degree  of  obligation  which  he  has  incurred.  Experience, 
indeed,  inclines  men  to  be  grateful  for  strict  justice ;  and 
although  Mr.  Mill’s  claims  on  his  country  may  be  too  con¬ 
spicuous  to  be  neglected,  inferior  candidates  may  sometimes 
doubt  whether  they  have  not  received  even  more  than  their 
deserts.  As  the  Committee  had  been  for  some  weeks  prosecuting 
a  vigorous  canvass,  there  was  perhaps  too  austere  an  exhibition 
of  virtue  in  the  implied  reproof  of  their  heterodox  zeal.  As 
nine-tenths  of  the  electors  had  never  heard  Mr.  Mill’s  name 
until  he  was  announced  as  a  candidate,  it  was  perhaps  an 
excusable  error  to  circulate  the  information  which  was 
indispensable  to  his  success. 

There  would  be  much  reason  for  regret  if  Mr.  Mill’s 
puritanic  fancies  alienated  popular  feeling,  and  convinced  the 
people  of  Westminster  that  their  former  devotion  to  mediocrity 
had  been  dictated  by  a  sound  and  patriotic  instinct.  Although 
the  result  of  the  election  is  extremely  doubtful,  it  is  known 


that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  constituency  is  anxious  to 
relieve  the  city  and  the  metropolitan  boroughs  in  general  from 
the  reproach,  which  has  been  justly  incurred,  of  indifference  to 
merit  and  ability.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  especially 
those  of  the  humbler  classes,  prove  that  they  are  not  to  be  des¬ 
pised  as  fractions  of  a  mob.  On  authority  which  they  justly 
consider  sufficient,  the  electors  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  their  candidate  is  an  able,  thoughtful,  and  con¬ 
scientious  inquirer  into  all  political  and  social  questions. 
They  have  full  notice  that  Mr.  Mill  holds  some  unpopular 
opinions,  and  that  he  indulges  in  certain  eccentric  specula¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  are  also  aware  that  a  candidate  who  was 
content  to  flatter  and  echo  their  own  prejudices  would 
probably  be  a  powerless  representative  even  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  undertook  to  support.  The  bigoted  clamour  of 
ignorant  and  passionate  sectarians  against  Mr.  Mill’s  wisest 
philosophical  doctrines  will  probably  alarm  and  discourage 
some  of  his  weaker  adherents;  but  if  the  bulk  of  the  constitu- 
•ency  despise  the  silly  and  dishonest  warnings  of  sermonizing 
journalists,  they  will  have  proved  that  ten-pound  house¬ 
holders  are  more  intelligent  and  less  cowardly  than  certain 
sections  of  the  upper  middle  class.  A  hypothetical  rebellion 
against  an  omnipotent  principle  of  evil  can  only  have  a  figurative 
value,  for  even  the  heretics  who  would  gladly  divorce  power 
from  goodness  are,  by  a  necessary  law,  incapable  of  believing 
their  own  impossible  creed.  Mr.  Mill  has,  however,  had  the 
merit  of  protesting  in  vigorous  and  impressive  language  against 
the  vulgar  fetish-worship  which  is  preached  from  illiterate 
pulpits.  A  small  shopkeeper  who  recognises  by  his  vote  the 
importance  of  truth  is  performing  a  useful  and  honourable 
duty.  Few  things  are  more  respectable  than  the  deference  of 
consciously  deficient  knowledge  to  supposed  learning  and. 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Mill  would  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  House- 
of  Commons,  although  a  Parliament  composed  of  members 
such  as  Mr.  Mill  might  possibly  be  found  but  imper¬ 
fectly  practical.  The  Platonic  State  which  was  to  be 
exclusively  governed  by  philosophers  would  enjoy  the 
best  of  constitutions  if  the  rulers  were  exempt  from 
error;  or,  in  other  words,  if  their  knowledge  was  com¬ 
plete,  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  pre-eminent.  Correct  deduc¬ 
tions  from  demonstratively  certain  principles  would  anticipate 
and  supersede  experience,  but  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
affairs  the  rule  of  thumb  forms  a  necessary  supplement  and 
corrective  of  elaborate  calculations.  The  aptitude  for  political 
life  of  which  Englishmen  are  proud  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  unfailing  habit  of  testing  every  stage  in  a 
political  argument  by  comparison  with  facts.  If  a  result  is 
found  to  be  absurd,  the  reasons  by  which  it  may  be  defended 
cease  to  excite  interest  or  attention.  Statesmen  even  follow 
high  and  ancient  authority  in  sometimes  condescending  to  the 
hardness  of  the  people’s  hearts.  There  is  no  use  in  moving  too 
far  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  for  popular  apprehension  and 
sympathy  form  a  part  of  the  motive  power  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  legislation  and  government.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  be  vigilant  in  securing  the  election  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  sensible  and  commonplace  members;  for  every 
House  of  Commons  contains  a  large  proportion  of  believers  in 
popular  theories,  while  originality  and  genius  are  rare.  On 
some  classes  of  questions  Mr.  Mill  would  be  esteemed  an 
oracle,  and  his  reputation  would  ensure  attention  to  doctrines, 
which  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  utterly  paradoxical.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that,  if  Mr.  Mill  is  a  daring 
theorist,  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  an  active 
and  successful  public  functionary.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  and,  when  the  transfer  of 
the  Government  was  projected,  he  became  the  eloquent 
champion  of  the  system  under  which  the  Indian  Empire 
had  been  constructed.  Although  Mr.  Mill  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  his  candidature  to  propound  unneces¬ 
sary  views  as  to  the  theory  of  election,  he  would 
probably  occupy  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
legislative  and  administrative  questions,  and  he  has  shown 
that  he  is  capable  of  distinguishing  between  practical  contro¬ 
versies  and  vague  political  speculations.  Although  he  dis¬ 
approves  in  the  abstract  of  the  union  between  Church  and 
State,  he  admits  that  under  present  circumstances  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  dissolve  the  connection.  On  that  point, 
however,  as  on  all  others,  he  declines  to  pledge  himself,  while 
he  proclaims  his  opinions  on  all  subjects  with  exemplary 
plainness.  The  little  peculiarities  of  so  eminent  a  candidate 
only  deserve  notice  because  they  may  possibly  affect  his 
prospects  of  success. 
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THE  SESSION. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  Session  which  has  now  closed,  the 
Government  promised  the  country,  through  the  hazy  medium 
of  the  Queen’s  Speech,  that  before  Parliament  broke  up  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Palace  of  Justice  should  be  secured,  and  that  the  revision 
of  the  Statute  Law  should  be  completed,  and  so  far  it  has  fulfilled 
its  promise.  It  also  gave  hopes  that  a  new'  arrangement  of  the 
Patent  Laws  would  be  undertaken,  and  a  Bill  passed  to  put  the 
Public  Schools  on  a  better  footing.  Neither  hope  has  been  rea¬ 
lized.  No  change  has  been  proposed  in  the  Patent  Laws,  because 
three  of  the  principal  members  of  the  House  who  have  examined 
the  subject  attentively,  and  collected  all  the  evidence  accessible  to 
a  very  painstaking  Committee,  have  announced,  as  the  final  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  investigation,  that  the  only  change  the  Patent  Laws 
require  is  to  be  done  away  with  altogether.  A  Bill  was  brought 
in  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  give  effect,  as  it  was  said,  to  the  Report 
of  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  but  it  was  immediately  with¬ 
drawn  because  all  persons  interested  in  the  public  schools  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  founded  on  a  principle 
that  was  entirely  wrong,  inasmuch  as  it  virtually  trans¬ 
ferred  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  great  schools 
from  the  Head-Master  to  a  Board.  Lastly,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  promised  a  new  Poor  Act,  and  the  promise  has  been 
redeemed  by  the  passing  of  the  Union  Chargeability  Bill,  far  the 
most  important  measure  of  the  Session,  and  scarcely  second  in 
importance  to  any  that  have  been  passed  by  the  Parliament  that 
has  just  closed  its  long  and  peaceful  existence.  Out  of  Parliament, 
opinion  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  Bill  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  it  should  miscarry,  but  the  Parliamentary  opposition 
to  it  was  very  bitter  and  very  determined,  and  the  squires  did  not 
acquiesce  in  a  measure  which  at  once  touched  their  pockets  and 
galled  their  pride.  Nothing  could  have  brought  into  bolder  relief 
the  conception  of  the  true  status  of  the  English  poor  which  tradition 
and  custom  have  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  country  gentry. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  optimism — the  highest  point,  perhaps,  to 
which  a  rosy  view  of  the  lives  of  other  people  can  be  carried. 
Squire  after  squire  assured  the  House  that  the  poor  were  comfort¬ 
ably  housed,  that  poor  men  were  not  forced  to  walk  long  unneces¬ 
sary  miles  to  their  work,  that  if  they  were  it  did  them  good,  and 
if  it  did  not  do  them  good  they  did  not  deserve  it  should  do  them 
good.  But  the  House  of  Commons  in  these  days  is  so  composed 
that,  when  the  struggle  between  the  squires  and  the  poor  is 
fairly  put  before  it,  the  leaning  of  the  majority  is  not  to  the 
squires.  We  wish  we  could  be  sure  that  its  constitution 
would  make  it  equally  liberal  if  it  had  to  judge  of  a  struggle 
between  capitalists  and  workmen.  Even  here,  however,  ^  it 
is  not  so  much  want  of  honesty  and  good  will  as  want  of 
knowledge  that  might  retard  its  action.  Questions  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  in  manufacturing  districts  raise  wide  ques¬ 
tions  of  political  economy,  but  the  infliction  of  a  compulsory 
walk  of  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day  on  a  poor  man  whose  strength  is 
his  only  source  of  support  is  one  of  those  glaring  monstrosities 
which  carry  conviction  home  with  them  at  once.  Finding  the 
eense  of  the  House  strongly  against  them,  the  squires,  under  Mr. 
Henley’s  guidance,  attempted  to  outwit  Mr.  Villiers  by  proposing 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Law'  of  Settlement.  This  would  have 
annoyed  the  large  towns,  possibly,  by  flooding  them  with  tramps, 
and  therefore  commended  itself  as  a  weapon  of  annoyance  to  the 
representatives  of  the  country  ;  but  the  Government  successfully 
resisted  the  proposal,  consenting,  however,  to  abridge  to  one  year 
the  time  necessary  to  gain  a  new  settlement. 

In  the  Ministerial  speeches  on  the  Address  it  was  assumed,  as  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  better  than 
it  had  been,  and  that  a  time  more  or  less  good  was  coming  to  that 
unhappy  country.  This  naturally  vexed  the  Irish  members,  who 
resent  nothing  so  much  as  that  any  of  their  grievances  should  be 
removed.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hennessy  brought  forward  a  distinct 
motion  deploring  the  decline  of  population,  and  committing  the 
House  to  the  vague  opinion  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
Ireland.  No  one  had  any  definite  measure  to  suggest,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  stuck  to  the  opinion  that  things  in  Ireland  are  look¬ 
ing  better  than  they  did.  The  debate  would  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  tame  had  it  not  been  for  a  furious  declamation  from  Mr. 
Roebuck,  who  slashed  at  Irishmen  of  all  parties  and  all  shades  of 
opinion,  and  who  took  the  opportunity  to  inform  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
that  he  represented  the  dirty  boys  of  Belfast.  At  a  later  period  of 
the  Session  Mr.  Maguire  renewed  the  old  inextinguishable  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  wrongs  to  which  the  Irish  tenant  is  subjected,  and 
his  attack  was  so  far  successful  that  he  stirred  up  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  to  utter  a  solemn  warning  to  the  House  against  tampering 
with  the  rights  of  property.  On  another  occasion  Ireland  also  sup¬ 
plied  the  material  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  of  the 
Session.  Not  that  any  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  Irish  Church 
is  likely  to  have  any  immediate  effect,  but  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Dillwyn’s  motion  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity  of  showing 
how  much  he  can  damage,  if  he  pleases,  a  cause  that  he  nominally 
supports,  and  how  very  slight  is  his  real  anxiety  to  oppose  the 
wishes  of  the  ardent  reformers  who  confide  in  him,  if  they  do 
not  ask  him  to  do  anything  more  alarming  than  to  consent  to 
abolish  the  Irish  Church.  The  general  result  of  the  discussion  was, 
however,  to  make  it  clear  that  very  few,  even  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Irish  Church,  have  any  clear  notion  whether  they  wish  it  to  be 
abolished  or  not.  The  Roman  Catholics  apparently  do  not  wish 
to  appropriate  its  endowments,  nor  do  they  wish  to  receive  en¬ 
dowments  from  any  other  source  under  the  control  of  the  State, 


but  they  object  to  the  mere  fact  that  a  rival  creed  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  position  and  money  to  support  it.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
a  legitimate  feeling,  but  it  is  wonderfully  different  from  the  old 
language  held  about  the  Irish  Church,  which  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  money  properly  due  to  the  ministers  of  the 
national  creed  was  wickedly  and  violently  appropriated  by  an 
heretical  Government  to  support  its  minions. 

The  Protestantism  of  Parliament  was  sure  to  be  strong  enough 
to  reject  any  motion  like  that  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  is  far  too  sensible  and  too  tolerant  to  support  its  more 
outrageous  members  in  their  crusades  against  Papists.  Mr.  New- 
degate  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  the  House  that  Government 
ought  to  inspect  Roman  Catholic  nunneries  and  monasteries.  It 
is  true  that  nuns  and  monks  may  sometimes  suffer,  and  may 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  use  their  unquestionable  legal 
right,  and  walk  out  of  the  institution  which  they  have 
learnt  to  dislike.  But  this  is  one  of  those  remote  possibilities 
against  which  a  Government  cannot  guard.  The  stories  adduced 
to  show  that  nuns  and  monks  are  subject  to  illegal  cruelty 
and  restraint  break  down  when  tested.  Mr.  Newdegate 
was  signally  and  publicly  put  to  shame  by  the  examination 
of  what  he  called  his  facts ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
had  the  satisfaction  and  amusement  of  showing  that  nothing 
but  wine  was  ever  locked  up  in  the  concealed  dungeons  in  which 
Mr.  Newdegate’s  fancy  pictured  unhappy  nuns  to  be  immured. 
Mr.  Whallev  followed  in  the  same  path,  but  directed  his  efforts 
more  exclusively  to  the  goings  on  of  that  section  of  the  ministers 
of  the  English  Church  which  affects  Romish  usages  and  practices. 
His  honest  endeavours  to  frighten  and  astonish  his  audience  were 
cut  short  by  impertinent  exhortations  to  him  to  sing ;  and, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  House  should  in  this  have 
only  been  displaying  a  general  disposition  to  disorderliness 
which  has  disgraced  it  lately,  and  made  it  a  scene  of  anarchy 
whenever  Lord  Palmerston  has  happened  to  be  absent,  yet  so 
very  strong  a  form  of  ridicule  was  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  showing  how  ridiculous  this  fiery  Protestantism  seems 
to  all  but  those  whom  it  leads  away.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  too  decorous  an  assembly  to  ask  the  Marquis 
of  Westmeath  to  sing,  but  it  received  with  a  polite  contempt 
that  was  equally  effectual  his  elaborate  exposure  of  all  the  follies 
that  a  few  enthusiasts  are  guilty  of  in  half  a  dozen  London 
churches.  The  general  public  has  as  little  wish  as  Lord  West¬ 
meath  can  have  to  see  English  churches  made  the  theatres  of 
these  wayward  and  fantastic  exhibitions ;  but  it  also  thinks 
that,  as  there  is  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  like  them, 
they  may  as  well  have  their  tastes  gratified.  The  good-humoured 
amusement  and  contempt  with  which  clerical  eccentricities  of  this 
sort  are  now  regarded  prove  how  much  we  have  altered  from  the 
time,  although  removed  from  us  by  at  most  twenty  years,  when  it 
was  almost  universally  believed  that  the  Church  of  England  and 
true  religion  were  at  an  end  unless  the  law  could  do  something- 
strong  to  put  down  parsons  with  odd  notions  about  candles  and 
altars. 

One  measure  concerning  Roman  Catholics  that  had  everything 
to  recommend  it  unfortunately  failed.  All  the  argument  was  in 
favour  of  abolishing  the  special  oaths  which  fetter  the  entrance  of 
Roman  Catholics  into  Parliament.  That  the  abolition  would 
infringe  the  terms  on  which  the  Emancipation  of  1829  was 
arranged  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  the  simple  answer  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  18Z9  is  now  obsolete,  and  that  we  no  longer  fear  the 
Roman  Catholics,  so  far  satisfied  the  Commons  as  to  ensure 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Monsell's  Bill  by  considerable  majorities.  But 
no  arguments  under  the  sun  could  have  satisfied  the  Lords,  for 
Lord  Derby  has  proxies  enough  in  his  pocket  to  reject  any  Bill  he 
likes,  and  he  decided  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  do  the  Con¬ 
servatives  most  good  at  the  elections  to  have  the  Oaths  Bill 
rejected.  The  House  of  Commons  also  showed  an  unexpected 
degree  of  firmness  in  the  support  it  gave  to  Mr.  Goschen  s  Bill 
for  the  abolition  of  tests  at  Oxford.  It  was  impossible,  of  course, 
that  the  measure  should  become  law,  for  a  private  member  could 
not  have  got  it  through  the  Commons  in  a  short  and  hurried 
Session,  and  it  would  have  died  at  once  in  the  Lords.  But  as  the 
majority  in  the  Commons  followed  on  the  strong  and  explicit 
assertion  of  the  mover  that  he  based  his  measure  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Universities  are  lay  institutions,  by  which  Englishmen 
of  all  creeds  have  a  right  to  benefit,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  representatives  of  a  very  large  number  of  constituencies 
do  not  think  their  supporters  would  object  to  the  advocacy  of  a 
theory  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  certainly  make  a  sensible 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  English  Church.  After  this,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  opposition  would  be  offered  to  the 
passing  of  that  mildest  of  all  possible  measures,  the  Bill  for  the 
alteration  of  Clerical  Subscription.  That  it  should  pass  was  a 
matter  of  course,  for  all  the  Bishops  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  no 
Churchman  or  Churehwoman,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  against  it ; 
but  it  would  not  be  without  curiosity  that  we  should  come  upon  a 
real  living  specimen  of  the  sort  of  man  who  will  be  happy  as  a 
parson  now  the  Bill  is  passed,  but  who  would  have  been  unhappy 
if  it  had  not  been  passed. 

Other  occasions  have  likewise  been  marked  by  excellent 
speaking  without  practical  effect.  Indeed,  the  occasions  on 
which  speaking  has  this  Session  been  followed  by  any  prac¬ 
tical  effect  have  been  very  few.  The  Partnership  Bill  has 
been  passed,  and  although  the  clause  postponing  the  claims  of 
persons  taking  advantage  of  it  to  those  of  other  creditors  is 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  main  principle  of  the  measure,* 
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yet  the  Bill  is  likely  to  do  some  good  even  as  it  stands, 
although  we  may  guess  that  many  elaborate  and  expensive 
judicial  decisions  will  be  required  before  its  real  scope  is 

determined.  A  great  amount  of  private  business  has  also 

been  got  through,  and  even  those  who  doubt  whether  the 
Referees  have  worked  to  good  purpose  own  that  they  have 
worked  very  hard.  But  all  the  excitement  of  this  Session 
has  centred  round  bills  that  did  not  pass,  with  the  exception 

of  the  now  Poor  Act.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Baines’s  Bill  gave 

occasion  to  Mr.  Lowe  to  denounce  all  extension  of  the  suthage 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  sitting  for  Caine.  It  was  an  effective 
and  a  brilliant  speech,  and  at  the  moment  it  seemed  very  effective 
and  very  brilliant  because  it  put  into  clear  and  striking  language 
the  kind  of  thoughts  that  have  been  running  in  the  minds  of 
many  men  since  the  last  attempt  at  a  Reform  Bill  failed.  But 
now  that  a  little  time  has  passed  away,  it  is  evident  that  this 
speech  gave  Mr.  Lowe  a  higher  personal  position  in  the  House,  but 
did  nothing,  or  very  little,  towards  settling  the  question  of  which  it 
treated.  The  country  does  not  know  what  sort  of  extension  of 
the  suffrage  it  wants,  but  it  has  clearly  come  to  the  opinion  that 
something  more  is  required  than  a  machinery  by  which  a 
good  government  is  secured.  As  little  is  it  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s  dictum  that  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  ought  to  be  lateral.  Words  like  this  mean 
nothing.  Who  is  to  decide  what  is  lateral  P  Is  an  intelligent 
artisan  lateral  to  a  greengrocer  or  not  P  If  he  is,  then  is  an  un¬ 
intelligent  artisan  also  lateral?  If  not,  then  the  difficulty  is  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  sorts  of  artisans,  and  this  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  puzzled  people  already.  Mr.  Horsman  also  spoke  with 
ability  and  force  on  Mr.  Baines’s  Bill,  and  showed  in  his  estimate 
of  the  working-man  a  considerable  and  laudable  independence  of 
his  humbler  supporters  at  Scroud.  It  is  true  they  are  not  working- 
men,  but  the3r  must  feel  an  unpleasant  suspicion  that  they  are  not 
much  better.  We  will  hope,  however,  that  they  will  pardon 
this,  in  deference  to  the  unimpaired,  or  perhaps  increasing,  distinc¬ 
tion  of  their  representative.  Mr.  llorsman  made  a  speeech  that 
was  still  better  when  he  spoke  in  support  of  Mr.  Monsell’s  Bill. 
Unless  Mr.  Goschen  is  to  be  called  a  new  member,  no  new 
member  has  done  much  this  Session,  but  many  of  the  older 
members  have  shown  new  force  and  unexpected  powers. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  perhaps,  has  scarcely  shown  his  full  strength 
this  Session.  He  was  defeated,  to  his  evident  chagrin,  on  the 
motion  relating  to  the  duty  on  Fire  Insurance ;  and  when  the 
discussion  of  the  Malt- tax  came  on,  in  anticipation  of  the  Budget, 
he  was  not  to  be  coaxed  or  provoked  out  of  his  silence  by  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  or  Sir  Edward  Lytton.  But  by  the  time  that  his 
Budget  was  read}'  he  had  thoroughly  got  up  the  great  question  of 
beer,  and  satisfied  the  public  that  the  amount  of  beer  consumed 
in  England  is  really  quite  as  much  as  any  lover  of  England  and 
beer  could  desire.  Otherwise,  his  speech  on  the  Budget  was  not 
very  interesting,  and  the  large  surplus  of  four  millions  was  quickly 
eaten  away  by  the  two  great  reductions  on  tea  and  the  Income- 
tax.  Generally,  the  Budget  and  foreign  affairs  supply  the  two 
most  exciting  themes  of  Parliamentary  discussion.  But  this  year 
both  have  failed  to  stir  the  Houses.  It  was  in  vain  Mr. 
Ilennessy  tried  to  revive  the  ancient  wrongs  of  Poland.  Lord 
Palmerston  remarked  that  the  less  said  about  Poland  the  better, 
looking  at  all  that  our  past  talking  about  Poland  had  come  to ;  and 
the  House  so  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  that  nothing  more  was 
said.  The  murder  of  President  Lincoln  called  forth  a  sincere  and 
unanimous  expression  of  regret  and  condolence  from  both  Houses, 
and  the  close  of  the  American  war  gave  the  Government  one  more 
opportunity  of  laying  down  the  indisputable  truth  that  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederates  as  belligerents  was  only  the  neces¬ 
sary  corollary  of  the  declaration  of  the  Federals  that  the  Con¬ 
federate  ports  were  to  be  blockaded.  Apparently,  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  continue  to  be  of  a  pacific  character; 
and  at  present  no  one  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  act  upon 
the  vote  for  aiding  the  fortifications  of  Canada,  which  raised  so 
much  discussion  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session.  The  House 
silenced  by  a  large  majority  those  who  objected  to  defending 
Canada  at  all ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  countenanced  the 
Ministerial  proposition  to  devote  only  so  small  a  sum  as 
50,000 /.  to  Canadian  defences.  Since  then,  the  refusal  of  New 
Brunswick  to  join  the  proposed  Confederation  has  thrown  into 
abeyance  all  attempts  to  organize  a  systematic  scheme  of 
defence  for  all  our  North  American  provinces ;  but  those  who  most 
wish  the  Federation  to  be  formed  still  declare  that  they  are  going 
to  succeed,  and  certainly  it  ought  to  do  something  for  them  that 
the  Government  has  consented  to  aid  them  by  an  Imperial 
guarantee  in  procuring  the  sums  necessary  to  start  their  military 
plans. 

No  Reform  Bill,  no  question  about  colonies  or  nunneries,  or  any 
public  measure,  has  caused  a  tenth  part  of  the  sensation  or 
awakened  a  tenth  part  of  the  interest  occasioned  by  the  inquiries 
into  the  administration  of  Lord  Westbury’s  patronage.  It  was  a 
great  scandal,  and  the  Conservatives  were  fully  entitled  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Last  year  they  worried  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr. 
Lowe  out  of  office,  with  some  degree  of  shame  to  themselves  and 
no  profit  to  the  country ;  except  that,  by  relieving  Mr.  Lowe  from 
the  trammels  of  office,  they  secured  to  the  House  one  more  in¬ 
dependent  debater  of  the  first  rank.  But  Lord  Westbury  was  fair 
game.  What  he  is  known  to  have  done  is  so  bad,  and  what  it  is 
not  known  he  has  not  done  is  so  much  worse,  that  political 
enemies  were  justified  in  denouncing  it,  and  even  political  friends 
felt  themselves  unable  to  defend  it.  The  Conservatives  would,  as 


a  party,  have  had  an  unmixed  triumph  had  it  not  been  for  the 
astounding  imprudence  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  who,  full  of  virtue  and 
glee  at  the  discomfiture  of  a  rival  so  much  his  intellectual  supexdor, 
made  a  flaming  oration  to  the  Peers,  explaining  how  pure  and 
patriotic  he  himself  had  always  been  about  pensions,  and  who 
was  confronted  with  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Granville, 
which  Lord  Chelmsford  had  written,  strongly  recommending  that 
a  pension  should  be  granted  by  his  successor  to  a  person  whose 
unfitness  he  himself  when  in  office  had  repeatedly  proclaimed. 

Death  has  taken  from  Parliamentary  life  during  the  past 
Session  one  or  two  minor  men,  among  whom  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  not  for  anything  he  did  in  Par¬ 
liament  or  for  any  very  eminent  personal  qualities,  but 
because  he  suggested  the  excellent  idea  of  making  greenhouses 
big  enough  to  be  Crystal  Palaces.  The  nation  has  also 
had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr.  Cobden,  a  man  to  whom  we 
hope  posterity  will  own  his  contemporaries  have  done  jus¬ 
tice.  Sagacious,  honest,  eloquent,  narrow  enough  to  have 
strong  views  and  concentrated  aims  but  not  narrow  enough 
to  be  violent  or  factious,  able  to  strike  out  new  paths  and  to 
lead  men  into  them,  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  poetical 
as  well  as  the  practical  side  of  commerce  and  industry,  ho  gradu¬ 
ally  made  his  way,  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages,  into  one  of  the 
foremost  places  in  English  public  life.  In  the  very  limited  sense 
in  which  historical  gratitude  can  be  said  to  exist,  the  poor  man 
will  for  generations  bless  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden  for  his 
cheap  loaf;  and  those  who  would  have  got  bread  anyhow  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  that,  by  conducting  to  a  successful  issue  his  memo¬ 
rable  fight,  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  English  society,  and 
that  afterwards  he  led  a  life  of  great  public  usefulness,  marked  by 
high  aims,  and  stamped  with  a  noble  character. 


QUARRELS. 

HE  man  who  has  gone  through  the  world  without  having  once 
quarrelled  with  a  friend,  if  indeed  such  a  man  anywhere 
exists,  might  at  the  first  glance  appear  a  fit  person  both  to  admire 
and  to  envy.  Quarrelling  with  one’s  friends  is  a  process  at  once 
so  painful  and  so  profitless  that  anybody  who  has  contrived  to 
escape  it  may  be  considered  to  have  escaped  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  drawbacks  of  life.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
a  man  who  has  never  had  a  quarrel  has  probably  never  had  a  friend. 
The  only  person  who  manages  to  get  on  without  estrangements, 
lasting  or  temporary,  is  one  who  can  be  quite  content  without 
attachments.  There  are  some  people,  it  is  true,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  in  the  well-known  phrase,  that  they  have 
a  genius  for  friendship ;  but  even  this  is  no  guarantee  for 
a  peaceful  life.  In  one  sense,  there  is  truth  in  the  saying 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel ;  but  then,  if  Orestes  resolves 
to  estrange  himself  from  Rylades,  why  Pylades  has  no  means  of 
preventing  an  alienation  in  which  he  actually  has  no  part.  Even 
the  warmest  and  most  considerate  of  men,  those  who  possess  most 
of  the  genius  for  friendship,  are  thus  in  a  manner  at  the  mercy  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  thrown,  by  circumstances  or  an  unwise 
choice,  into  close  intercourse.  The  fatal  law  /(that  the  side  on  which 
we  are  most  susceptible  of  pleasure  is  also  that  on  which  we  may 
have  inflicted  on  us  the  deepest  pain,  applies  as  well  to  friendship 
as  to  all  our  other  emotions.  The  amount  of  delight  a  man  can 
take  in  the  affection  and  geniality  of  a  friend  is  always  the  exact 
measure  of  the  grief  he  has  to  endure  when  the  affection  gradually 
burns  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  flickers  out  amongthe  gray  ashes. 
Whether,  however,  quarrels  are  an  inevitable  source  of  distress  to 
everybody  who  is  capable  of  friendship,  or  whether  one  could  steer 
altogether  clear  of  them  by  tact  and  temper  and  forbearance, 
the  fact  that,  as  things  are,  quarrels  and  estrangements  do  fill  up 
a  certain  and  not  inconsiderable  space  in  life  is  unfortunately 
beyond  dispute.  The  curious  and  mortifying  thing  about  such 
quarrels  is  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they  seem  to 
rise  out  of  mistakes,  and  to  be,  what  they  are  sometimes  euphemis¬ 
tically  called,  simple  misunderstandings,  which  only  require 
explanation  to  dissolve  them  into  space.  Of  course  people  quarrel 
about  money,  and  bargains,  and  agreements  of  all  kinds.  The 
refusal  of  a  loan  of  money,  or  an  obstinate  and  uncompromising 
adherence  to  his  own  interpretation  of  an  ambiguous  agreement, 
may  be  quite  enough  to  separate  a  man  of  a  certain  temperament 
from  an  old  friend  to  whom  he  is  on  the  whole  disinterestedly 
attached.  Another,  who  would  never  think  of  quarrelling  with  a 
friend  because  he  was  stingy  and  ungenerous,  or  because  he  had 
a  weakness  for  invariably  thinking  himself  in  the  right  about 
matters  of  fact  and  so  on,  may  be  full  of  speculative  intolerance, 
and  perhaps  would  not  scruple  to  cut  off  his  best  friend  for  avow¬ 
ing  a  doctrine  or  a  principle  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  Then 
men  quarrel  about  women,  just  as  women  quarrel  about  men.  The 
strongest  friendship  can  scarcely  outlive  the  conviction  that  you 
and  your  friend  are  both  desperately  in  love  with  the  same  person. 
In  novels,  indeed,  the  rejected  suitor  sometimes  preserves  his 
attachment  to  the  bosom  friend  who  has  ingeniously  cut  him  out, 
but  in  real  life  he  ceases  to  be  closely  intimate  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rival.  Women  in  this  respect  are  perhaps  less  sensitive 
than  men,  or  is  it  that  they  are  better  dissemblers  ?  But  the 
disturbances  that  arise  from  all  these  sources  are  by  no  means  the 
most  vexatious.  Their  origin  is  intelligible,  and  more  or  less 
removable.  If  Damon  is  sulky  because  Pythias  will  not  lend  him 
a  sum  at  a  pinch,  or  will  not  pay  him  back  what  he  borrowed,  the 
shock  can  only  be  fatal  where  the  friendship  was  already  trembling 
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and  uncertain  for  other  reasons.  “  Loan  oft  loseth  'both  itself  and 
friend,”  but  only  where  the  latter  was  rather  an  acquaintance  than 
anything  nearer.  Two  men,  again,  who  quarrel  because  they  think 
differently  about  the  origin  of  evil,  or  because  one  is  partial  to 
Essays  and  Reviews  and  the  other  to  Aids  to  Faith ,  or  because 
one  holds  that  the  differences  of  species  are  due  to  natural 
selection  while  the  other  insists  on  attributing  them  to  distinct 
acts  of  creation,  probably  have  done  the  wisest  thing  they  could. 
People  of  this  temper  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves,  each  un¬ 
disturbed  in  his  own  little  fool’s  paradise.  Wiser  men  may 
admit  that  a  friend  may  be  worth  knowing,  and  liking,  and  keep¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  what  may  appear  the  most  frightfully  wrongheaded 
views  on  half  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Whether  the  very 
highest  form  of  friendship  is  perfect  without  the  closest  intellectual 
sympathy — and  this  does  not  at  all  necessarily  involve  complete 
identity  of  opinion — may  be  disputed.  But  most  men  are  not 
capable  of  the  very  highest  kind,  and  in  ordinary  life  two  people 
can  like  one  another  very  much,  and  derive  the  greatest  pleasure 
from  frequent  intercourse,  and  be  quite  ready  to  make  sacrifices 
for  one  another,  without  there  being  anything  to  hinder  them  from 
thinking  altogether  differently  about  politics,  and  philosophy,  and 
religion.  And  in  the  case  where  men  quarrel  for  a  mistress,  or 
women  for  a  lover,  the  wound  in  ordinary  natures  does  not  go  so 
very  deep,  unless  indeed  there  has  been  some  downright  treachery 
and  foul  play.  Men  and  women  now-a-days  do  not  often  nurse  the 
fiame  of  a  passion  that  has  become  hopeless.  They  are  like  the 
tender-hearted  being  in  one  of  Chamfort’s  anecdotes,  whom  her 
lover  had  forsaken.  “I  expected  to  find  you  plunged  in  misery 
and  desolation,”  said  a  friend  who  came  in  and  found  her  playing 
the  harp.  “  Ah,  mon  Dieu,”  she  exclaimed  in  pathetic  tones, 
“  c’etait  hier  qu’il  fallait  me  voir.” 

But  the  most  mortifying  quarrels  that  a  third  person  has  to 
look  upon  are  those  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  sheer  half- 
deliberate  misunderstandings.  Of  all  the  many  ingenious  devices 
to  which  men  and  women  have  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  torment  upon  themselves,  this  is  the  most  unfailing — to 
encourage  an  estrangement  with  somebody  for  whom  at  bottom 
they  have  a  sincere  affection  or  liking.  Gratuitous  perversity  of 
this  kind  would  seem  incredible  but  for  the  frequency  with  which, 
even  in  private  life,  instances  of  it  are  to  be  discovered.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  ires  amantium.  Young  ladies  and  their 
lovers  quarrel,  just  as  children  quarrel.  Occasional  wrangling  is 
an  inseparable  accident  of  their  position,  and  for  various  plain 
reasons.  They  have  often  a  good  deal  of  spare  time,  after 
they  have  gone  through  the  repetition  of  the  lover’s  cate¬ 
chism,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  fill  it  up.  Then, 
as  is  well  known,  the  redintegratio  amoris,  the  making  up 
again,  is  in  itself  so  sweet  as  to  be  worth  a  quarrel,  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  got  by  it.  But  why  do  grown-up  people 
encourage,  even  temporary  estrangements  ?  They  at  least  ought 
to  have  something  better  to  do  with  their  time.  With  them  the 
reconciliation  is  much  more  difficult  to  bring  about,  and  much  less 
complete  when  it  is  brought  about.  The  silver  link  may  be 
reunited,  but  the  chain  is  irreparably  weakened,  except  in  the 
rare  cases  where  natural  sympathy  between  the  two  is  so  strong 
and  irresistible  as  t#  overwhelm  with  a  rush  every  lurking  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  grievance.  Even  men  who  know  the  folly  of 
encouraging  or  even  allowing  a  root  of  bitterness  to  grow  up 
between  themselves  and  people  w'hom  they  really  like,  just  as  it 
were  out  of  sheer  caprice,  give  way  unresistingly  to  such  perverse 
possessions.  The  grievance  begins,  they  scarcely  know  how,  or 
they  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  learn.  Damon  thinks  that 
Pythias  neglects  him,  or  means  to  snub  him ;  or  else  he  thinks 
that  Pythias  does  not  treat  somebody  else  as  be  ought,  and  they 
split  upon  the  perilous  rock  of  friends’  friends ;  or  per¬ 
haps  their  wives,  if  they  have  wives,  do  not  love  one 
another  as  they  should  do.  The  most  trifling  thing  is  enough 
to  breed  a  kind  of  vague  uncomfortable  feeling,  which,  waxing 
daily  more  and  more  grievous,  and  fostered  on  all  manner  of  real 
or  imaginary  disgusts,  at  length  ends  in  thorough  alienation.  An 
intolerable  raw  has  been  satisfactorily  established,  which  produces 
smarts  and  twinges  and  winciugs  for  months  and  years  after.  And 
a  friendship  that  has  perished  in  this  way  scarcely  ever  comes  to 
life  again.  A  friend  lost  by  excessive  heat  may  easily  be  restored, 
but  if  you  have  lost  him  by  an  excessive  coolness  of  slow  and 
seemingly  inexplicable  growth,  the  chances  are  strong  against  a 
renewal  of  the  old  liking.  This  reflection  alone  might  make  men 
more  careful  than  they  are  about  opening  the  tiniest  hole  to  a 
feeling  of  aggrievedness.  It  is  the  letting  out  of  waters  which 
may  probably  never  be  gathered  in  again.  Considering  how  much 
a  solid  and  sincere  friendship  is  worth  to  a  man — and  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  delights  of  friendship  have  been  the  commonplace  of 
morn  lists  from  Cicero  down  to  T  upper — there  is  something  wonderful 
in  the  recklessness  with  which  men  surrender  themselves  to  that 
morbid  unmanly  state  of  mind  which  is  so  destructive  of  frank  and 
enjoyable  intimacies. 

Sentimental  quarrels  of  this  sort— that  is,  estrangements  which 
inscrutably  grow  up  first  in  the  mind,  pretexts  for  them  being 
easily  discovered  outside — are  the  certain  symptom  of  a  flaw  some- 
wdiere.  They  may  show  that  a  man  was  so  weak  as  to  allow 
himself  to  become  the  friend  of  one  whose  moral  measure  he  had 
never  been  at  the  pains  to  take,  in  the  same  way  as  foolish  men 
marry  women  whom  they  know  little  or  nothing  about.  Or  else 
he  may  have  suffered  his  mind  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  represen¬ 
tations,  and  his  conduct  biassed  by  the  undeclared  but  perceptible 
little  antipathies,  of  those  of  his  own  household.  Or  he  may  have 


one  of  those  restless  and  capricious  tempers  which  never  permit  the 
person  of  whom  thev  have  gained  possession  to  know  what  tran¬ 
quil  confidence  and  an  equable  course  of  life  mean.  Or  he 
may  be  the  victim  of  jealousy,  and  may  constantly  suspect  that 
his  friend  abuses  him  behind  his  back,  and  likes  some¬ 
body  else  much  better.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  in  a  man  who  is  constantly  letting  coolnesses 
spring  up  between  himself  and  his  friends,  we  may  be 
sure  that  in  the  long  run  such  a  disposition  is  due  to  an  utter  lack 
of  magnanimity.  Quarrels  and  separations  no  man  can  wholly 
escape  from,  but  those  gratuitous  and  perverse  quarrels  which 
gradually  spring  out  of  space  to  torment  sensible  people  are  im¬ 
possible  to  two  men  who  take  a  wide  view  of  things.  A  magnani¬ 
mous  man  will  not  be  above  remonstrating  in  the  proper  spirit 
with  a  cooling  friend.  He  will  point  out  the  danger  that  is  ahead, 
and  seek  by  frank  and  kindly  warning  to  avert  it.  But  this  must 
be  done  before  the  victim  of  his  own  littleness  has  got  too  deeply 
soured.  Even  then,  there  are  some  intractable  beings  on  whose 
petulance  and  inveterate  wrongheadedness  no  amount  of  good¬ 
will  makes  the  least  impression.  But  then  such  peuple  are 
not  worth  having  for  friends.  The  sooner  one  cuts  asunder 
these  uncongenial  spirits  the  better.  If  a  friendship  is  really 
worth  preserving,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  even  the  most 
restive  are  soothed  by  the  frankness  of  a  large-minded  man.  Gray, 
who  was  not  inexperienced  in  such  things,  said  he  was  quite 
sure  that,  “  if  ever  two  people  who  love  one  another  come  to 
breaking,  itisfor  wantof  a  timely  eclaircissement — a  full  and  precise 
one — without  witnesses  or  mediators,  and  without  one  disagree¬ 
able  circumstance  for  the  mind  to  brood  upon  in  silence.”  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  clearing  up  should  take  place  too  soon.  These 
misunderstandings  are  like  unwholesome  tumours,  which  are  best 
removed  after  they  have  had  time  to  come  to  a  head.  If  the 
operation  is  cleverly  and  thoroughly  performed,  perhaps  the 
friendship  may  be  stronger  than  ever.  But  in  any  case  such  affairs 
are  a  waste  of  the  sweets  of  life,  scanty  enough  at  the  best.  A 
wise  man  takes  care  not  to  bo  too  exacting  towards  his  friends,  nor 
to  expect  more  from  friendship  than  either  that  or  anything  else 
can  give.  Unluckily,  too  many  men  are  like  girls  ot  seventeen, 
who  permit  no  medium  between  downright  enmity  and  a  gushing 
unreserve  which  is  only  possible  so  long  as  one  has  nothing  that 
can  by  any  means  be  kept  back. 


M.  DUPIN  ON  THE  SOCIAL  EVIL. 

HE  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  lately  given  us  a 
sort  of  sketch  of  a  speech,  delivered  in  the  French  Senate,  on 
what  is  called  the  Social  Evil  in  Paris.  It  seems  that  a  petition 
was  presented  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  Report  was  ordered,  on 
the  presentation  of  which  M.  Dupin  spoke  the  speech  of  which  we 
have  an  abstract,  and  which  is,  it  appears,  about  to  be  published  in 
full.  We  are  not  told  who  the  petitioner  was,  or  what  exactly 
he  prayed  for,  except  that  it  was  for  a  more  direct  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  police  with  prostitution.  Nor  do  we  learn  what 
the  Committee  reported  or  recommended,  if  they  recommended 
anything;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  abstract  before  us  show 
very  clearly  to  what  practical  point  M.  Dupin  addressed  himself, 
except  that  he  seems  to  have  objected  to  the  petition.  The 
whole  thing,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  unintelligent  way  in  which  matters  of  interest 
are  dealt  with  by  the  Times  Correspondent;  and  though,  from 
motives  of  prudery  or  prudence,  the  debate  was  conducted 
with  closed  doors,  yet,  as  access  of  some  sort  or  other  was  gained 
to  hi.  Dupin’s  observations,  we  might  perhaps  have  been  told  a  little 
more  on  the  subject.  If,  as  is  said,  the  present  French  regime  displays 
in  all  ranks  of  society  a  lowering  of  public  morals,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  how  the  Conscript  bathers  treat  one  of  the 
accredited  signs  of  a  falliug  Empire.  As  far  as  we  can  guess  out 
the  matter,  the  petition  seems  to  have  called  attention  to  the 
excesses  of  public  prostitution,  and  to  have  demanded  either 
that  new  police  regulations  should  be  made,  or  that  the  existing 
ones  should  be  more  stringently  carried  out.  To  this  M.  Dupin 
replied  that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  police  interference 
would  rather  increase  than  repress  the  evil,  and  that  the  real  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  was  one  which,  being  solely  of  a  moral  character, 
was  beyond  legislation — namely,  the  luxury  and  the  low  tone  of 
social  morals  prevalent  in  the  higher  classes.  At  least,  if  M.  Dupin 
did  not  say  this,  being  a  sensible  man,  he  might  very  well  have 
said  it ;  and  if  this  were  to  be  said  in  our  Parliament,  where  it  is 
not  said,  some  good  might  come  of  it. 

Unless  talkers  and  writers  on  this  slippery  subject  bear  carefully 
in  mind  this  limit  between  the  wholesome  and  the  iuj  urious  effects  of 
police  interference,  they  only  do  more  harm  than  good  by  discussing 
it.  Vague  talk  about  social  evils  is  generally  injurious,  and  serious 
thinkers  are  always  repelled  by  philanthropic  platitudes  and  heavy 
commonplaces  in  morality.  Every  special  form  under  which  the  evil 
exhibits  itself  must  be  canvassed  on  its  own  grounds;  but  to 
recommend  generally  the  prohibition  of  prostitution,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  argue ‘that  all  its  details  are  to  be  regulated  by  law, 
is  equally  futile.  Here,  in  England,  the  changes  constantly 
taking  place  in  society  will  always  require  vigilant  attention 
to  each  exigency  as  it  arises;  and  the  complaint  against  our 
Home  Office^  is  not  that  it  declines  to  propose  new  laws,  but 
that  it  fails  to  see  that  cases  are  perpetuallly  arising  which 
fall  under  the  spirit,  even  if  they  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
letter,  of  those  existing  safeguards  which  have  already  been  found 
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necessary  to  prevent  glaring  outrages  on  public  decency.  For 
example,  bere  are  two  or  three  new  forms  of  evil.  There  are  the 
Priapeian  Museums,  together  with  the  offensive  placards 
and  advertisements  which  infest  certain  public  places.  There 
is  the  public  display  of  gaillard  photographs.  And  there  are 
the  quack  doctors.  The  last  few  years  have  given  rise  to  these 
three  monstrous  births  of  time.  It  would  be  futile  to  enlarge  on 
the  evil  of  these  things,  and  worse  than  futile  to  point  out  the 
lengths  to  which  they  are  carried ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  .argue 
that  they  fall  within  the  general  spirit  of  the  existing  law,  which 
professes,  and  rightly  professes,  only  to  restrain  the  greater  out¬ 
rages  on  public  decency.  The  only  question  is,  would  dealing  with 
them  involve  worse  evils  than  those  actually  existing  ?  We  cannot 
see  how  this  can  be  even  pretended.  It  is  quite  true  that  an 
attempt  to  suppress  brothels  has,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  pro¬ 
duced  other  and  worse  excesses.  But  what  would  come  of  it  were 
those  dens  of  obscenity  in  the  Strand  and  Tichborne  Street  closed 
by  order  of  Sir  George  Grey  ?  Of  course,  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
would  be  infringed ;  Magna  Charta  would  be  endangered,  and  the 
Bill  of  Plights  seriously  imperilled.  Is  such  foolish  pedantry  as  this 
to  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  ?  So  in  the  matter  of  obscene  and 
dirty  advertisements.  What  can  be  more  easy  than  to  bring 
every  person  who  is  advertised  as  the  vendor  of  certain  wares 
within  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  and  to  make  such  public  announce¬ 
ments,  where  an  address  is  given,  penal  offences  ?  The  matter  of 
questionable  photographs,  of  course,  is  more  difficult,  and  wall 
always  be  open  to  conflicting  decisions.  But  what  at  the  present 
moment  is  complained  of  by  sober  people  —  and  no  other  com¬ 
plaints  deserve  to  be  attended  to —  is  the  suspicion  that  there  is 
supineness  and  stupidity  in  the  official  mind  as  to  the  new  shapes 
which  public  indecency  takes.  Sir  George  Grey,  by  diligent  search 
into  the  archives  of  the  Home  Office,  can  probably  discover  no 
authenticated  instance  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  anatomical  museum.  The  public  fail  to  perceive 
the  cogency  of  this  answer,  though  we  cannot  dispute  the  fact. 
No  doubt  the  Government  is  right  in  expecting  that  the 
initiative  should  be  taken  by  the  public.  Public  morality  is  not 
outraged  until  there  are  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It 
is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  the  State  should  under¬ 
take  those  duties  which  are  best  left  to  private  persons.  A  nuisance 
is  not  a  nuisance  till  somebody  complains  of  being  injured.  Volenti 
non  Jit  injuria.  We  do  not  want  a  paternal  government  in  the  sense  of 
undertaking  personal  duties.  The  police  authorities  are  quite  right 
in  saying  that  the  case  of  Regent  Street,  for  example,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  matter  for  the  inhabitants  of  Regent  Street,  and 
its  improved  state  (for  it  is  improved)  is  due  to  Mr.  Dolby  and  his 
friends  undertaking  that  responsibility  which  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
very  properly  declined.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  obscene 
museums.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  ask  for  new  legisla¬ 
tion  when  the  insufficiency  of  our  present  laws  is  proved. 
As  matters  stand,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  Strand 
tradesmen — and,  we  may  especially  add,  the  authorities  of  King’s 
College — shoidd  first  move.  If  they  fail — and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  would  fail — in  suppressing  this  particular 
nuisance,  we  doubt  whether  new  power  would  be  refused  to  the 
police  to  deal  with  a  new  emergency. 

But,  as  reported,  M.  Dupin  dealt  with  the  matter  on  larger 
grounds.  He  seems  to  have  said  that  the  clemi-monde  was 
encouraged  by  the  haut-mondc ;  and  we  may  add  that  what  is 
true  of  Paris  is  true  of  London.  Our  real  social  evil  is  that  the 
manners  of  courtezans  are  creeping  into  the  very  verge  of  the 
Court.  The  dress,  the  equipage,  the  language,  and  the  tastes  of 
Lais  are  the  standard  of  respectability  in  its  choicest  haunts.  It 
is  now  virtue  which  pays  the  homage  to  vice,  and  it  seems  to  be 
daily  becoming  a  settled  thing  that  one  of  the  best  chances  of 
becoming  a  wife  is  to  adopt  the  airs  and  style  of  those  who  are 
not  wives.  Lais  gives  hints  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  mothers 
of  our  peers  and  gentlemen  of  the  next  generation.  It  is  these 
women,  as  M.  Dupin  says,  who  set  the  fashion  to  ladies  of 
fashion.  Now  the  question,  and  of  course  it  is  an  interesting 
one,  is  whether  there  is  anything  new  in  all  this  ?  As  far  as  dress 
goes,  we  rather  doubt  it.  M.  Dupin  seems  to  rest  a  good  deal  on 
this,  and  utters  a  vehement  tirade  against  crinoline,  chiefly,  how¬ 
ever,  on  economical  and  sumptuary  grounds.  Just  as  Tertullian 
said  that  high  heels  were  unchristian  because  they  affected  to  add 
a  cubit  to  the  stature,  so  M.  Dupin  quotes  the  fable  of  the  ox  and 
the  frog  against  hoop  petticoats.  A  voluminous  dress  costs  more 
than  a  scanty  one ;  most  of  the  wearers  of  swelling  and  trail¬ 
ing  skirts  cannot  afford  to  buy  them ;  therefore,  the  chances 
are  that  the  wearers  sell,  or  are  ready  to  sell,  their  virtue 
to  buy  their  petticoats.  We  question  all  this.  There  are  of 
course  cases,  and  many  of  them,  in  which  worthless  wives  run  up 
long  milliners’  bills.  But  so  they  always  did.  There  never  was 
an  age  in  which  female  dress  was  not  extravagant  either  in 
quantity  or  material,  or  perhaps  in  both.  We  are  all,  alike  in 
England  and  France  and  America,  very  rich ;  and  therefore  it  is 
nothing  strange  that  female  dress  should  be  costly  and  extrava¬ 
gant.  Nor,  again,  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  the  present  style  of 
dress  is  especially  and  exceptionally  immodest.  We  are  not  saying 
that  purists  cannot,  and  perhaps  justly,  find  faults  in  this 
direction.  But  we  are  content  to  incur  the  imputation  of  being 
thought  cynical  when  we  venture  to  remark  that  all  female 
dress  is,  and  is  meant  to  be  —  that  is,  it  is  in  its  original 
conception  —  suggestive.  Whether  it  be  of  the  past  or  the 
present  generation,  classical  or  modern,  of  the  East  or  West, 
there  may  bo  detected  in  it  one  common  nature.  It  is  natural 


that  it  should  be  so.  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure;  the 
most  innocent  of  maidens  and  matrons  are  not  made  immodest 
by  the  dress,  whatever  it  is,  of  the  period.  But  to  say  this 
is  not  to  say  that  the  dress  of  every  period  has  not  a  sugges¬ 
tive  basis.  Women  being  women  in  all  lands  and  in  all  countries, 
female  dress  must  be  female  dress.  And,  therefore,  crinoline  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it  is  not  worse,  and  certainly  is  not  better,  than 
the  style  which  went  before  it,  or  than  the  style  which  will 
follow  it.  Its  real  fault  is  not  that  it  is  expensive — for  we  may 
as  well  have  this  form  of  expense  as  another;  not  that  it  is 
immodest— for  a  certain  whiff  of  immodesty  may  be  found  by  the 
curious  in  all  dress ;  but  that  it  is  singularly  cumbrous  and 
excessively  dirty. 

The  vice  of  our  age,  however,  is  not  this  ;  it  is  something  more 
subtle  and  dangerous ;  and,  unless  we  remembered  that  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Rome  there  must  have  been  something  like  it  which  sug¬ 
gested  to  Horace  his 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  Ionicos 

Matura  virgo  .... 

we  should  have  said  that  it  was  a  new  thing  for  chastity  to  copy 
the  outward  life  of  unchastity.  Anyhow,  the  fast  girl  who  has 
not  lost  her  virtue,  and  does  not  intend  to  lose  it,  is  a  social  evil 
far  worse  than  the  fast  girl  who  has  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
have,  any  virtue  at  all.  In  English  life  this  is  a  novelty.  Belinda 
might  be,  and  probably  was,  vain,  silly,  and  frivolous ;  and  her 
representatives  in  these  days,  with  many  more  pretensions,  are 
often  as  empty.  But  Belinda  never  dressed  after  and  talked  after 
Miss  Kitty  Fisher.  And  for  this,  which  is  the  last  and  worst  vice 
of  modem  society,  the  mothers  are  more  responsible  than  the 
daughters.  If  the  matrons  and  chaperones  of  the  day  permit,  as 
they  do,  the  gilded  youth  of  the  day  to  pass,  without  remark  or 
censure,  from  the  opera-box  of  Lais  to  the  opera-box  of  the 
heiress  of  a  half-hundred  earls ;  if,  without  rebuke,  the  anecdotes 
and  adventures  of  the  demi-monde  are  reproduced  as  the  small 
talk  of  the  drawing-room ;  if  jests  fresh  as  imported  from  the 
free  tongue  of  venal  beauty  are  quoted  on  the  croquet-ground  and 
the  lawn  fete ;  and  if  the  mothers  permit,  or  perhaps  encourage, 
all  this,  there  is  a  blot  on  our  morality  which  we  had  better  look 
to  in  time.  There  are  a  good  many  awkward  reasons  for  suspect¬ 
ing  that,  among  many  of  our  swaggers,  that  which  claims  for 
English  women  a  pre-eminence  in  character  above  all  the 
women  of  the  earth  is  not  the  least  audacious.  Anyhow,  the  text 
on  which  M.  Dupin  addressed  the  French  Senate  might  afford  a 
profitable  and  savoury  “  exercise  ”  to  ourselves. 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

ROBABLY  no  anniversary  throughout  the  world  is  celebrated 
with  so  many  rhetorical  and  material  fireworks  as  that  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  display  which  took 
place  last  week  doubtless  surpassed  all  former  celebrations.  The 
American  soil  is  as  fertile  in  orators  as  it  is  in  newspapers  or 
Indian  corn,  and  every  orator  has  doubtless  rubbed  up  his  old 
figures  of  speech  and  interwoven  such  new  ornaments  as  the  last 
four  years  have  suggested.  The  American  eagle  has  been  worked 
to  death,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  must  be  pretty  well  thread¬ 
bare.  The  memory  of  the  recent  celebrations,  where  exultation 
had  to  be  simulated  or  tempered  with  many  forebodings,  would 
only  add  zest  in  the  present  mood  of  unqualified  confidence.  Four 
years  ago,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  being  eagerly  anticipated  ; 
three  years  ago,  M'Clellan  was  endeavouring  to  force  his  way 
up  the  peninsula;  two  years  ago,  the  tide  was  being  turned  at 
the  desperate  battle  of  Gettysburg ;  and  last  year  Grant  was 
in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the  bloodiest  of  all  the  bloody 
campaigns  of  the  war.  The  contest  is  over  which  has 
heaped  the  narrow  district  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
James  River  with  more  corpses  than  perhaps  ever  strewed  an 
equal  area  in  an  equal  space  of  time ;  and  Americans  of  all  parties 
may  at  least  rejoice  in  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  final  disap¬ 
pearance  of  what  seemed  at  times  a  horrible  nightmare.  The 
memory  of  the  evil  days  from  which  they  have  emerged  must 
have  given  a  certain  solemnity  to  the  present  celebration,  not  to 
be  entirely  washed  out  by  all  the  unstinted  floods  of  bad  oratory 
and  by  all  the  consumption  of  divers  kinds  of  drinks  which  have 
doubtless  been  lavished  upon  the  occasion. 

Indeed,  as  anniversaries  go,  the  Fourth  of  July  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  average.  In  this  old  country,  we  cannot  date  our 
national  existence  from  any  particular  day  and  hour.  There  is 
something,  perhaps,  in  our  character  rather  uncongenial  to  the 
very  idea  of  such  prescribed  fits  of  exultation.  When  we 
get  up  on  the  same  morning  as  that  on  which  some  very 
remarkable  event  took  place,  our  first  impression  is  that  it 
is  remarkably  like  any  other  morning.  It  is  a  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  to  induce  a  set  of  associations  to  cluster  round  a  day, 
merely  on  the  ground  that  something  surprising  once  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  same  day  some  centuries  ago.  A  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  get  up  a  certain  excitement  on  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Shakspeare’s  birth ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  it 
appeared  to  most  people  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  two 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth.  Most  of  our  institutions  crept  into 
existence,  instead  of  springing  on  to  the  stage  after  the  due 
theatrical  fashion.  They  slowly  developed  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection,  and  were  not  created  full-grown,  with  all  their  faculties 
about  them.  One  or  two  anniversaries  managed  to  establish  them- 
I  selves  accidentally,  but  the  enthusiasm  produced  has  since  grown 
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remarkably  cold.  The  Fifth  of  November  led  a  very  respectable 
existence  for  a  time.  It  vras  perhaps  rather  absurd  to  celebrate  an 
occasion  on  which  the  King  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
not  blown  into  atoms  ;  even  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory 
celebrated  on  the  same  day  did  not  galvanize  many  people  into  un¬ 
controllable  sjsasms  of  loyal  excitement.  The  devout  language  in 
which  we  commemorated  the  pious  Martyr,  and  expressed  our 
opinion  about  the  probable  fate  of  his  murderers,  has  passed  out  of 
our  prayer-books  without  exciting-  much  regret  from  anybody ;  and 
perhaps  we  feel  that  England  might  have  contrived  to  drag 
on  a  tolerable  existence  even  if  we  had  not  been  favoured 
with  the  restoration  of  his  blessed  successor.  Most  of  these 
quasi-national  jubilations  had  rather  too  much  of  party  flavour 
about  them,  and  we  could  not  unhesitatingly  date  the  origin 
©f  any  great  national  improvement  from  the  events  celebrated. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  luckily  finding  its  level  amongst  other 
historical  events  which  we  can  afford  to  discuss  with  a  tolerable 
show  of  calmness;  and  most  people  probably  forgot  that  this  year 
the  1 8th  of  June  was  again  a  Sunday,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  an  event  which  once  threatened  to  be  a  considerable  bore.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  perhaps  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  a 
nation  almost  without  anniversaries,  and  that  at  least  none  of  us 
can  be  subjected  to  the  infliction  of  rising  to  deliver  an  annual 
panegyric  on  the  many  undoubted  excellences  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution.  We  have  quite  enough  sporadic  outbursts  of  eloquence 
of  that  description,  without  having  a  particular  day  consecrated 
to  a  recurrent  jubilee.  Most  nations  modelled  on  the  old-fashioned 
plan  enjoy  the  same  advantage.  The  French  contrived  to  establish 
a  certain  number  of  marked  days  during  their  first  Ilevolution, 
but  they  have  since  had  revolutions  enough  to  obliterate  pretty 
effectually  any  special  landmarks  that  were  then  thrown  up. 

The  Americans  have  the  ambiguous  advantage  of  differing  from 
ms  in  this  respect.  They  can  point  to  the  day  and  hour  of  their 
birth  with  the  same  precision  as  the  schoolmen  used  to  fix 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
according  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  marked  the  revelation  of  a  new  anarchy 
amongst  men.  If  an  anarchy  means  a  dissolution  of  any  consti¬ 
tuted  form  of  government,  it  certainly  did ;  and,  although  the 
special  means  by  which  the  new  country  cut  itself  adrift  from  the 
old  was  not  exactly  the  best  that  might  have  been  devised,  the 
anarchy  was  one  upon  which  we  may  certainly  congratulate  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  some  comfort  that  this  small  and  effete  island  got 
clear  of  all  responsibilities  for  such  an  unruly  set  of  subjects  as  our 
cousins  would  speedily  have  shown  themselves.  One  half  of  the 
oratory  which  flowed  so  freely  upon  old  Fourths  of  July  turned 
upon  the  rupture  of  the  fetters  which  bound  the  colonists  to  the 
Mother-country.  The  only  victories  of  which  the  young  republic 
could  boast  with  any  complacency  had  been  won  against  their 
respected  relatives.  They  were  not  intrinsically  very  splendid, 
but  in  such  cases  one  battle  does  about  as  well  as  another  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  round  which  rhetorical  ornaments  may  be 
grouped.  The  accretions  of  successive  years  had  given  them 
almost  mythical  proportions,  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  or 
Bunker’s  Hill  stirred  American  vanity  as  much  as  if  ten  times 
the  number  of  combatants  had  been  engaged.  But  those  con¬ 
tests  must  now  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  in  presence  of  a  far- 
more  dazzling  display;  they  will  for  the  future  recede  into 
the  background  of  history,  and  be  seen  through  a  crowd  of 
far  more  exciting  events.  The  War  of  Independence  will  in 
future  be  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  what  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  distant  school-days  are  to  a  man;  the  tremendous 
civil  war  is  the  period  during  which  they  have  graduated,  and 
taken  rank  among  countries  that  have  had  losses,  and  that  have  a 
national  debt  and  everything  handsome  about  them.  The  sinking 
of  these  old  memories,  and,  we  may  hope  in  time,  of  some  of  the 
old  grudges  along  with  them,  is  so  far  a  benefit,  although  it  is  a 
sad  fatality  that  the  one  civil  war  should  be  put  out  of  sight  only 
by  a  second  civil  war  amongst  men  still  more  intimately  connected. 
In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  trial,  the  exultation  at  its  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  should  take  a  more  sober  tone ;  there  will  be  the 
less  need  of  exaggeration  about  a  war  of  which  the  plain  facts  have 
been  eloquent  enough.  The  same  change  may  possibly  be  looked 
for  in  the  other  half  of  the  recognised  oratorical  displays.  Looking 
backwards,  the  one  topic  upon  which  the  speaker  could  dilate  was 
the  humiliation  inflicted  at  divers  periods  upon  the  unlucky  British 
Lion ;  looking  forwards,  he  was  bound  to  calculate  how  many 
millions  of  people  would  at  a  given  date  fill  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  particular  matter  selected  for  calculation  might 
of  course  be  varied  indefinitely,  but  some  measure  had  to  be  found 
of  the  expansive  force  of  an  energetic  population  with  practically 
boundless  room  for  increase  of  wealth  and  numbers.  It  is  possible 
that  the  venerable  proverb  may  be  true,  or  may  not  be  so  false  as 
most  commonplaces,  which  asserts  the  happiness  of  a  nation  with¬ 
out  a  history.  It  can  certainly  not  be  true  of  the  wretched  man 
who  has  to  make  a  speech  about  such  a  nation.  He  is  driven  to 
repeat  over  and  over  again,  in  divers  phrases,  What  a  wonderfully 
great  people  we  are,  and  how  wonderfully  much  greater  we  shall 
be  ten  years  hence !  In  a  country  like  America  this  has  come 
pretty  nearly  to  saying,  There  are  now  ten  or  twenty  million 
people  just  about  as  intelligent  and  well  fed  and  well  clothed  as 
the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you ;  and  some  of  us 
will  live  to  see  the  time  when  there  are  twice  or  four  times  as 
many.  Now,  to  make  anything  out  of  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
mix  up  the  mere  dry  chaff  of  statistics  with  a  good  deal  -of 
bombast.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  reflection  to  a  philanthropist 
that  a  very  large  number  of  human  beings  are  maintaining  a  very 


high  average  of  comfort  and  education.  But  it  is  essentially  a 
prosaic  reflection,  and  is  best  fitted  for  expression  by  means  of  a 
census  return.  To  manufacture  sublimity  out  of  mere  vast  size 
and  surprising  multitude  of  uninteresting  units  is  the  very  process 
by  which  bombast  is  generated.  To  this  necessity  is  owing  a  good 
deal  of  that  peculiar  American  product  known  as  tall  talk, 
Buncombe,  and  by  other  expressive  slang  terns. 

For  the  future,  Americans  will  have  something  more  serious  to 
occupy  their  imaginations.  In  the  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
the  waters  are  still  too  turbid  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the 
precise  forms  which  questions  are  likely  to  take.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  there  will  be  for  some  time  work  for  statesmen,  and 
need  for  exercise  of  self-restraint  and  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  people.  The  first  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
are  conspicuous  enough,  and  must  have  made  their  presence  felt 
even  amidst  the  exultation  of  the  Fourth  of  July  just  past.  Five 
years  ago,  the  celebration  was  one  in  which  all  parts  of  the 
States  could  share.  It  excited  sympathies  common  to  Boston 
and  Charleston.  If  the  South  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  independence,  they  would  have  had  a  right  still  to 
celebrate  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  It  was  written  by  a  Southern  statesman,  and  Virginia 
had  as  large  a  share  in  giving  it  practical  effect  as  Massachusetts. 
But  the  men  of  Samaria  would  hardly  have  chosen  to  celebrate 
their  great  feast  on  the  same  day  with  men  at  Jerusalem.  It 
would  have  been  supplanted  by  some  epoch  of  closer  and  more 
existing  interest.  The  song  of  triumph  which  has  gone  up  from 
all  Northern  cities  has  been  in  effect  a  glorification  at  the  expense 
of  the  South.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  been  tempered  with 
sufficient  kindliness  to  be  of  good  augury  for  the  future.  The 
cry  for  vengeance  which  was  produced  by  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  has  had  time  to  grow  weak.  We  may  hope 
that  the  accounts  of  the  extreme  suffering  of  the  Southern  people 
have  contributed  to  a  better  state  of  feeling.  The  Americans  are,  in 
private  life,  a  very  kindly  and  benevolent  race.  Now  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  is  over,  they  will  have  room 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities  in  public  matters. 
It  must  be  years  before  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  losing  side  can 
be  effectually  soothed.  The  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  which  has 
fallen  upon  many  Southern  districts  must  keep  the  memory  of  the 
war  fresh  even  for  those  who  have  not  personally  suffered.  The 
blows  have  struck  deep  enough  to  injure  the  restorative  power  of 
the  constitution,  and  deep-seated  evils  will  long  remain  to  need 
skilful  treatment. 

Fourth  of  July  oratory  has  been  hitherto  an  efflorescence  of 
much  that  was  most  offensive  in  America  to  European  canons  of 
taste.  The  new  topics  which  have  been  introduced  will  give 
opportunity  for  declamation  of  a  more  serious  character.  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  subjects  to  test  the  ability  to  deal  with  compli¬ 
cated  questions  of  statesmanship.  If  the  Americans  show  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  the  task,  they  will  prove  that  much  of  what  the 
world  ridiculed  lay  upon  the  surface  of  their  character — that  it 
was  the  exuberant  nonsense  of  a  boy  who  had  not  yet  felt  the 
cares  of  practical  business,  and  not  a  really  ingrained  levity  and 
incapacity  for  thought.  The  power  of  being  merciful  in  the 
moment  of  victory  is  important,  not  because  mercy  is  a  matter  of 
strict  duty,  so  much  as  because  it  is  a  test  of  the  power  of  subor¬ 
dinating  passion  to  more  far-sighted  views  of  policy. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

IIETIE  is  something  mortifying  in  having  backed  a  horse  that 
bolts,  or  a  champion  who  will  not  come  up  to  time,  or  a  great 
Minister  who  incurs  merited  Parliamentary  censure.  Some  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  jwotege  inevitably  recoils  upon  the  protector.  It  is 
not  only  painful  that  your  dearest  hopes  should  have  been 
baulked,  but  it  is  still  more  intolerable  that  the  far-sighted 
antagonist  who  always  maintained  a  stolid  scepticism  in  the  face 
of  all  your  predictions  and  boasts  should  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  uttering  that  most  frightful  of  all  insults,  “  I  told  you  so.”  If 
anything  can  make  you  hate  your  favourite,  and  abuse  him  as 
heartily  as  ever  the  enemy  did,  it  is  your  natural  indignation  with 
him  at  having  exposed  your  self-love  to  such  a  blow.  Something 
of  this  feeling  is  taking  hold  of  those  who  have  made  it  the  fore¬ 
most  article  in  their  political  creed  to  believe  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  many  a  year  they  have  dwelt  upon  the  various  argu¬ 
ments  which  prove  the  utility  of  a  second  Chamber,  composed  of 
independent  men.  They  have  expatiated  upon  the  check  imposed 
upon  hasty  legislation  by  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  their  country  unaffected  by  any  of  those  motives  which  might 
mislead  those  who  are  less  safe  from  the  freaks  of  fortune,  and 
less  insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  ambition  or  of  gain.  These 
topics  have  been  dwelt  on  with  no  little  success.  The  advocates 
of  the  House  of  Lords  have  gained  the  public  ear.  No  one  envies 
it  now  its  grandeur,  and  the  utility  of  a  control  independent  of 
popular  caprice  is  generally  admitted.  There  is  only  one  dissent¬ 
ing  voice  to  the  general  chorus  which  is  thanking  God  that  we 
have  a  House  of  Lords,  and  that  is  the  voice  of  the  House  of 
Lords  itself.  That  assembly  apparently  furnishes  the  only  persons 
who  are  thoroughly  tired  of  the  institution.  Their  prerogatives 
are  preserved  to  them  with  great  care,  but  the  majority  utterly 
refuse  to  exert  them.  There  have  been  many  objections  of  all 
sorts  to  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  Legislature,  but  it  is  quite 
new  to  hear  them  come  from  the  hereditary  Legislature  itself. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  the  apathy  of  the  times  that,  while  there  is 
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not  political  animosity  enough  to  support  an  attack  upon  the 
House  of  Lords,  there  is  not  in  the  body  itself  sufficient  ambition 
to  value  powers  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dis¬ 
cussion 

At  first  sight,  the  slackness  of  attendance,  of  which  every¬ 
body  who  either  reads  the  reports  or  attends  the  sittings  of 
the  House  must  be  painfully  aware,  seems  altogether  inexcus¬ 
able.  It  is  as  bad  as  if  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  the  Crown ;  or,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  as  if  no  squires  could  be  found  patriotic 
enough  to  do  gratuitously  the  work  of  magistrates.  If  no  one 
cares  to  do  anything  for  the  public  weal  except  what  he  is  paid 
for,  we  have  entered  upon  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  known  to 
a  “  strong  government,”  democratic  or  otherwise.  And  if  the 
nobles  whose  education  has  been  the  most  carefully  watched, 
whose  duties  are  enjoined  by  so  great  an  authority  of  tradition,  set 
the  example  of  luxurious  idleness,  other  less  favoured  classes  will 
not  be  slow  to  follow.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evil 
which  a  general  refusal  to  perform  unpaid  work  would  cause.  The 
readiness  that  exists  among  us  to  do  it  is  the  one  national  cha¬ 
racteristic  that  keeps  the  habits  of  self-government  alive.  But 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  Volunteers,  jurymen,  magistrates, 
members  of  Parliament  will  patiently  endure  the  drudgery  to 
which  they  now  submit,  if  those  who  have  no  profession  to 
occupy  their  time,  no  poverty  to  guard  against,  are  the  first  to 
stand  upon  their  strict  legal  right  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 
The  phenomenon  to  which  Lord  Cowper  drew  attention  the 
other  night  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  It  is  coincident 
with  a  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  democracy  as 
tenacious  and  as  energetic  as  was  ever  waged  by  the  depositaries 
of  power  in  any  nation.  When  so  much  labour  is  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  defence,  one  would  imagine  that  there  was 
something  which  was  thought  worth  defending.  There  is  nothing 
more  odious  to  persons  of  democratic  opinions  than  a  non-elective 
authority  of  any  kind;  and  to  the  democracies  both  of  America 
and  France,  the  English  House  of  Lords  has  always  been  a  rock 
of  offence.  But  if  its  prerogatives  are  so  insignificant  that  the 
exercise  of  them  is  not  worth  a  walk  to  Westminster,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  refuse  the  democrats  a  concession  they  would 
value  so  highly.  Probably  at  this  moment  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Peers  who  have  subjected  themselves  for  Sessions  past  to 
the  just  weight  of  Lord  Cowper’s  censure  are  working  hard  and 
spending  freely  in  order  to  return  members  to  Parliament  to 
resist  men  and  measures  that  they  look  upon  as  democratic.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  are  the  particular  dangers  which 
men  can  fear  from  democracy  who  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  allow  the  anti-democratic  half  of  the  Legislature  to  fall  into 
abeyance.  Certain  it  is  that  no  theorists,  however  visionary,  no 
agitators,  however  unscrupulous,  are  promoting  the  spread  of 
democratic  opinions  half  so  effectively  as  these  lazy  Peers. 

Still  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  which  the  censors  of 
the  House  of  Lords  must  not  leave  out  of  sight.  If  that  body  is 
upheld  much  more  generally  than  it  formerly  was  by  public 
opinion,  it  must  also  he  remembered  that  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  have  tended  to  diminish  its  power  materially  in  recent 
years.  Some  of  those  public  instructors  who  are  now  rebuking 
the  House  of  Lords  have  taken  a  large  share  in  promoting  the 
movement  of  opinion  by  which  it  has  been  reduced  to  com¬ 
parative  insignificance.  Those  who  have  continually  preached 
pliancy  to  the  Peers,  and  have  browbeat  them  whenever  they 
showed  a  glimmer  of  independence,  are  not  entitled  now 
to  turn  round  upon  them  and  complain  of  their  want  of 
zeal.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  you  cannot  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it  too.  You  cannot  combine  in  any  political  ar¬ 
rangement  the  opposite  advantages  of  twc  conflicting  sys¬ 
tems.  The  performance  of  this  impossible  feat  is  a  very 
common  aspiration  among  hasty  politicians.  They  desire  to  have 
the  rapidity  and  firmness  of  a  strong  Government,  and  yet  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom.  They  wish  to  retain  all  the  social 
and  political  advantages  of  an  Established  Church  with  definite 
formularies,  and  yet  to  admit  unlimited  divergency  of  doctrine 
among  the  office-bearers  in  it.  In  the  same  way,  they  want  a 
House  of  Lords  that  shall  he  perfectly  subservient  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  yet  one  that  shall  be  zealous  and  punctual  in  the 
exercise  of  its  sham  powers  of  legislation.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
desire  is  one  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  more  easily  in  this  than  in 
the  other  cases.  The  private  business  of  the  House,  in  reference 
to  which  Lord  Cowper’s  complaint  was  chiefly  made,  is  not  in  it¬ 
self  an  occupation  likely  to  attract  men.  It  is  very  irksome,  very 
arduous,  and  it  is  performed  under  the  constant  sense  that  it  might 
be  performed  much  better  by  somebody  else.  Even  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  it  is  submitted  to  as  an  inevitable  appendage 
to  the  political  privileges  of  its  position.  No  one  becomes  a 
member  of  Parliament,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  in  order  that 
ho  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  roads  and  waterworks ;  but  he  does 
these  subordinate  duties  because  they  are  incident  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  which  he  has  been  anxious  to 
obtain  for  other  reasons.  But  even  in  the  Lower  House,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  compensation  in  the  shape  of  genuine 
political  power,  the  task  is  performed  unwillingly ;  and  scarcely  a 
year  passes  in  which  some  effort  is  not  made  to  contrive  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  the  burden  may  be  either  lightened  or  removed. 
In  the  House  of  Cords,  where  the  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
political  power  is  much  scantier,  the  discontent  is  naturally  more 
demonstrative.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  Private  Business, 
it  may  he  argued,  not  only  antecedently  but  from  actual  history, 


that  the  activity  of  such  a  body  as  the  House  of  Lords  will 
in  a  great  measure  vary  directly  with  its  political  importance. 
Purely  consultative  bodies,  if  they  have  not  advanced  to  actual 
legislative  power,  have  almost  always  withered  away.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  in  the  position  of  a  consultative  body 
only  in  respect  to  matters  of  importance.  In  respect  to  subordi¬ 
nate  legislation  its  independence  is  real.  But  then  its  passive 
condition  in  respect  to  the  larger  questions  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
its  own  choice.  The  necessity  of  pliancy,  which  has  been  so  often 
impressed  upon  it  in  language  so  unmeasured,  may  possibly  be  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Discretion  in  dealing  with  popular  opinion  in  an 
excited  condition  will,  of  course,  be  always  indispensable.  But 
the  healthy  public  opinion  of  the  nation  will  look  with  more  re¬ 
spect  upon  a  body  that  adheres  to  its  own  opinion  stoutly,  and 
does  its  duties  manfully,  than  to  one  the  majority  of  whose 
members  have  become  too  luxurious  to  face  either  unpopularity  or 
hard  work. 


MONDAY  AT  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

PROFESSOR  OWEN,  Mr.  Frank  Bucklaud,  and  others  have 
certainly  done  a  good  deal  to  encourage  the  study  of  zoology, 
but  unquestionably  the  greatest  popular  instructor  in  this  branch 
of  science  that  has  appeared  in  modem  times  is  the  hippopotamus. 
The  arrival  of  that  distinguished  Egyptian  among  us  fifteen  years 
ago  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Regent’s  Park,  and,  as  the  guide-book  puts  it,  “  the 
population  of  London  thus  attracted  to  the  establishment  as 
suddenly  discovered  that  it  contained  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  character,  in  which,  if,  as 
often  happened,  they  failed  to  see  the  hippopotamus,  they  had  still 
the  rhinoceros  and  a  vast  number  of  other  objects  to  occupy  them 
which  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  attractive.”  In  this  way  many 
meritorious  beasts,  who  at  first  merely  shone  in  the  reflected 
light  of  the  illustrious  stranger,  came  to  be  public  characters 
on  their  own  account,  and  to  receive  that  share  of  attention  to 
which  their  place  in  animated  nature  entitled  them.  A  taste  for 
natural  history  was  developed  in  the  London  public,  and  the 
Zoological  Society  was  thereby  encouraged  and  enabled  to  add  to 
its  collection,  and  make  the  Gardens  still  more  attractive  and 
instructive.  The  consequence  is  that  they  have  long  since  com¬ 
pletely  distanced  the  Polytechnic  and  all  similar  improving 
institutions,  and  take  rank  with  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Easter  and 
Whit  Monday.  Marsupial  has  become  a  household  word ;  there 
is  no  pedantry  now  in  speaking  of  -anthropoid  apes ;  and  one  majr 
talk  of  the  apteryx  as  freely  as  of  the  weather — for  all  which 
benefits  science  and  society  are  indebted  to  the  hippopotamus. 

It  is  on  Monday  afternoons,  perhaps,  that  the  influence  of  this 
great  philanthropist  is  best  seen.  Not  that  the  visitors  are  more 
numerous  than  on  the  musical  Saturdays,  when  the  band  of  the 
Second  Life  Guards  performs  by  permission  of  Colonel  Marshall, 
or  on  the  select  Sundays  with  admission  by  Fellow’s  order  only ; 
but  that  on  Monday  the  crowd  is  a  genuine  holiday-making-, 
sight-seeing-,  beast-inspecting  crowd,  bent  on  getting  its  full 
sixpenny  worth  of  zoological  recreation,  and  enjoying  to  the 
utmost  all  that  the  Society  has  to  offer.  With  animals  of  social 
disposition  and  gluttonous  tendencies  Monday  is  a  day  of  high, 
jinks ;  for  it  is  an  axiom  with  the  Monday  visitors  that  to  bring 
out  the  characteristics  of  any  creature  you  must  treat  him,  and 
they  make  a  point  of  offering  refreshment  of  some  sort  to  every 
bird  or  beast  that  exhibits  any  signs  of  affability  or  appetite. 
They  show  favourably  in  this  respect  in  comparison  with  the 
people  on  other  days,  who  appear  to  entertain  the  selfish  idea  that 
the  restaurants  in  the  Gardens  have  been  established  merely  to 
supply  the  visitors  with  ices  and  other  luxuries.  With  the  Monday 
visitors,  the  refreshment  department  is  an  institution  for  relieving 
the  hardships  of  captivity  by  means  of  nuts  and  buns,  and  such  articles 
of  food  as  will  best  soothe  the  animal  mind  and  recall  the  diet  of 
its  native  forest  or  jungle;  and  a  very  fortunate  thing  it  i3  for  some 
creatures  that  the  choice  is  a  limited  one.  If  nails  or  scrap  iron, 
for  instance,  were  procurable,  the  career  of  the  ostrich  would  be 
short,  notwithstanding-  his  good  digestion.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
Monday  public  is  restricted  to  nuts  and  the  simpler  forms  of  confec¬ 
tionery,  and  hence  arises  a  new  system  of  classification  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  Buft’on  or  Cuvier.  Any  creature  that  climbs,  or  appears 
to  have  a  gift  for  climbing,  naturally  belongs  to  the  order  of  nut¬ 
crackers,  and  is  treated  accordingly ;  while  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world  is  considered  to  be  bunivorous,  always  excepting  some  few 
animals  whose  proper  place  in  nature  cannot  for  some  particular 
reason  he  satisfactorily  settled.  There  is  the  giraffe,  for  example, 
which  the  visitors  are  very  needlessly  requested  not  to  feed,  as  if 
visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  a  step-ladder;  and 
the  seal,  who  has  been  tried  with  almost  every  description  of 
viand  sold  in  the  Gardens,  and  has  not  yet  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  any.  Even  orange-peel  appears  to  be  frequently  offered 
to  him,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  train  of  reasoning 
that  particular  dainty  is  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  phocidae. 

This  bounteous  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  public  makes 
Monday  a  busy  day  with  the  keepers,  for  it  so  happens — as  is  un¬ 
fortunately  too  often  the  case  with  the  human  animal  also — that 
the  individuals  whose  health  is  most  precarious  and  whose  con¬ 
stitutions  are  most  rickety  are  precisely  those  who  are  most  open 
to  temptation  and  inclined  to  self-indulgeuce.  The  wolf,  a  coarse 
healthy  brute  who  can  be  easily  replaced,  will  turn  up  his  nose  at 
a  Bath  bun;  but  the  delicate  and  invaluable  chimpanzee  would,  if 
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allowed,  eat  liimself  into  an  incurable  dyspepsia  in  half  an  hour, 
and  the  greatest  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  Society  is  required  to  moderate  the  liberality  of  the 
visitors  and  check  the  imprudence  of  the  animals.  These  officers 
are,  besides,  persons  of  greater  importance  on  these  occasions  than  on 
other  days.  Their  intimacy  with  and  power  over  the  occupants  of 
the  cages  invest  them  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  interest.  They 
are  followed  about,  and  any  scrap  of  information  they  volunteer  is 
precious.  Goldsmith  and  Peter  Parley  may  he  authorities,  hut 
what  is  their  theoretical  knowledge  compared  with  that  of  men 
who  are  on  such  terms  with  a  lion  that  they  can  address  him  as 
“  Tom,”  and  are  perfectly  familiar  with  all  his  ways  and  weak¬ 
nesses  ?  And  then  these  privileged  beings  know  what  the  Gardens 
look  like  at  night.  They  see  the  “tiger  burning  bright,”  and  the 
eyes  of  the  lion  glowing  like  coals,  as  described  by  Dr.  Goldsmith 
and  other  naturalists ;  and  if  the  wolf  ever  “  behowls  the  moon,” 
they  are  cognizant  of  the  performance,  and  know  how  it  is  done. 
Also  they  hear  the  hyaena  laughing  to  himself  in  the  night- 
watches,  as  he  must  do  if  he  laughs  at  all,  for  he  never  shows 
any  sign  of  jocularity  in  the  daytime ;  and  they  know  whether  the 
hippopotamus  snores,  and  what  the  giraffe  does  with  his  neck  and 
legs  when  he  wants  to  go  to  sleep. 

Monday,  too,  is  a  trying  day  for  the  elephant  and  the  camels,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  children.  A  ride  on  the  back  of 
each  of  these  animals  is  too  much  a  part  of  the  traditional  business 
of  the  day  to  be  on  any  account  omitted.  The  parents  seem  to  be 
of  opinion  that  a  visit  to  the  Gardens  would  be  as  incomplete 
without  this  ceremony  as  eight  hours  at  the  seaside  without  a  dip 
in  the  sea,  and  a  cupful  of  salt  water  administered  by  way  of  a 
tonic  —  a  view  which  appears  to  be  shared  by  the  youngsters  also, 
tor  they  perform  the  rite  with  resignation  rather  than  pleasure. 
As  regards  the  camel,  they  are  tolerably  easy — there  is  something 
so  reassuring  about  his  mild  eye  and  amiable  ugly  face ;  but  they 
seldom  take  kindly  to  the  elephant.  That  vast  red  cavern  into 
which  they  looked  tremblingly  as  the  buns  disappeared  from  sight 
seems  so  admirably  adapted  for  stowing  away  small  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  lithe  proboscis  such  an  excellent  instrument 
Tor  thrusting  them  in,  that  they  take  their  seats  with  sore 
misgivings,  and  are  not  unfrequently  carried  away  in  tears,  to  the 
intense  delight,  apparently,  of  the  cynical  old  raven  living  opposite 
the  mounting  place,  who  may  he  observed  dancing  on  his  perch, 
barking,  drawing  corks,  and  exhibiting  every  corvine  sign  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Also,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  deep-seated  misan¬ 
thropy  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  brought  out  strongly  by  the  sight  of 
the  children.  On  Monday,  above  all  other  days  of  the  week,  a 
Regent’s  Park  monkey  feels  the  loss  of  his  liberty.  From  morn 
till  night  he  is  exposed  to  the  aggravation  of  having  within  easy 
reach,  were  it  not  for  the  bars,  the  most  splendid  opportunities  for 
revenging  man’s  treatment  on  the  plump  and  tender  persons  of 
man’s  offspring.  Five  minutes  of  freedom  among  those  smiling 
innocents  would  suffice  him  to  wipe  off'  that  long  score  of 
insult  and  contumely  that  has  been  running  ever  since 
the  days  of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  yet  he  has  to  take 
their  nuts  as  if  apehood  had  never  been  outraged.  A  delightful 
spectacle,  which  majr  be  sometimes  witnessed  on  a  Monday,  is 
the  meeting  between  the  monkeys  and  the  pupils  of  some 
North  London  seminary,  who  are  receiving  their  sixpenny- 
worth  of  zoological  information.  The  monkeys  at  once  recognise 
the  boys  as  rival  imitators  and  enemies  of  man,  and  are  much 
agitated  by  their  presence ;  while  the  boys — who  feel  that  these 
animals  are  possessed  of  many  enviable  faculties,  such  as  their 
genius  for  mischief,  remarkable  powers  of  climbing,  exemption 
from  clothes,  tails,  and  the  like  desirable  gifts — indemnify  them¬ 
selves  by  making  faces  at  the  monkeys,  and  taunting  them  with 
their  inability  to  get  out.  The  exasperation  of  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  much  soothed  by  seeing  their  tormentors  marched  off 
in  custody  to  resume  their  studies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
how  gratifying  this  is,  or  how  fortunate  it  is  for  humanity  that 
these  creatures  should  hate  one  another.  What  if  they  were  to 
fraternize !  what  if  the  boys  were  to  rise  and  liberate  all  the 
monkeys  in  captivity,  and  then  combine  with  them  against  the 
common  enemy — man  ! 

The  sentiments  of  the  monkeys  are  probably  unknown  to  the 
Monday  public,  for  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  Gardens  they  are 
the  most  popular.  This  is  not  merely  because  they  axe  the  near 
relatives  of  man  and  travesty  human  life  in  all  their  actions,  but 
also  because  they  are  familiar  objects  associated  with  ideas  of 
barrel-organs  and  street  performances.  Zoological  rarities  and 
interesting  scientific  facts  have  but  little  charm  for  the  mass  of 
the  Monday  visitors.  They  are  not  in  the  least  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  hyrax,  though  it  looks  very  like  a  rabbit,  is  closely 
allied  to  the  rhinoceros,  or  that  the  capybara  really  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  rodentia.  What  they  like  is  an  animal  with  associations. 
They  do  not  care  a  pin  for  the  cavia  caprera  until  they  find  that 
it  means  their  old  friend  the  guinea-pig.  If  the  Society  were  to 
secure  a  specimen  of  the  unicorn,  they  would  look  at  it  with 
interest,  not  as  a  curiosity  in  zoology,  but  as  having  been  fre¬ 
quently  painted,  and  being  intimately  connected  with  the  lion  and 
the  crown  and  the  little  dog  of  the  popular  legend.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  tempt  them  with  wombats  and  penguins.  They 
say,  “  Come  along  and  see  the  beaver  wot  the  ’ats  is  made  of.” 

Here  it  was  that  the  good  old-fashioned  caravans  and  wild- 
beast  shows,  the  Wombwells  and  Pidcocks  of  other  days,  had  the 
advantage  over  our  new-fashioned  highly  instructive  Zoological 
Gardens.  They  appealed  to  the  imagination.  The  animals  were 
not  “  specimens  ”  of  this  or  that,  as  the  modern  phrase  puts  it. 


They  stood  solely  on  their  merits  as  legendary  characters,  which 
the  keeper,  as  he  went  round  with  the  long  pole,  was  careful  to 
dwell  upon  at  clue  length.  The  kangaroo  might  be  the  most  widely 
distributed  quadruped  in  creation  for  aught  he  cared ;  the  real 
point  to  be  impressed  on  the  public  mind  was  that  it  kept  its  young 
in  a  pouch  until  they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  There  were  no 
fine-drawn  distinctions  of  striped  and  spotted  hyaenas.  The  noto¬ 
riously  untameable  nature  of  the  beast,  borne  out  by  his 
restless  trot  up  and  down  his  cage,  was  a  far  more  suggestive 
theme,  and  afforded  ample  food  for  reflection.  For  imaginative 
purposes  the  Gardens  are  quite  useless.  You  see  too  much  of  the 
animals,  and  they  look  too  sleek,  comfortable,  and  contented  to 
convey  thoroughly  the  genuine  wild-beast  idea.  In  the  dim  reli¬ 
gious  light  of  the  old  booth  you  got  indistinct  glimpses  of  sullen 
hairy  objects  which  were  worth  any  number  of  noonday  tigers. 
They  were  like  those  delightfully  vague  accounts,  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  the  “  vast  great  creatures  ”  seen  and 
heard  on  shore  when  he  was  making  his  escape  from  Sallee,  which 
are  far  more  impressive,  and  have  more  of  the  real  flavour  of  out- 
j  landish  adventure  in  them,  than  any  matter-of-fact  descriptions  of 
lion  or  tiger  terrors.  Nor  is  there  any  smell  worth  mentioning  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  At  the  wolf’s  cage  only,  in  very  favourable 
weather  and  with  the  wind  in  the  right  quarter,  you  can  sometimes 
get  a  whiff  of  the  true  beast  bouquet.  In  the  caravan  you  got  it, 
adulterated  no  doubt  with  the  perfumes  of  lamp  oil  and  orange- 
peel,  and  powerful  rather  than  pleasant,  but  still  full  of  suggestions 
of  tropical  and  savage  life,  of  musty  dens  and  rank  swamps  and 
thickets,  “of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,”  a  fragrance  most 
stimulating  to  a  youth  of  wandering  propensities.  “  Above  all, 
don’t  go  to  any  sights  of  wild  beasts  ”  —  so  Lamb  writes  to 
Manning,  endeavouring  to  cure  him  of  his  passion  for  Eastern 
travel — “that  has  been  your  ruin.”  But  no  one  was  ever  ruined 
in  this  way  by  a  zoological  garden.  The  moral  of  the  old  spelling- 
book  romance  of  “  Tommy  and  Harry  ”  had  some  point  in  it  when 
the  popular  lion  was  a  gaunt,  mangy,  hungry-looking  brute,  in  a 
dark  and  evil-smelling  cell.  He  bore  some  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  hideous  monster  depicted  in  the  woodcut  as  the  instrument 
by  which  little  boys  who  “  don’t  care  ”  are  finally  punished. 
But  there  is  nothing  about  the  appearance  of  a  Regent’s  Park 
lion  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  walking  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  of  Tommy.  He  is  obviously  far  too  lazy  and  good-natured 
for  purposes  of  retribution,  and  the  little  hoys  in  the  present  day 
do  not  in  the  least  stand  in  awe  of  him.  Besides,  they  are  too  well 
informed  now.  Threaten  them  with  a  devouring  lion,  and  they 
reply  at  once,  out  of  one  of  their  books,  that  the  lion  is  by  nature 
indolent  rather  than  bold,  and,  unprovoked,  rarely  attacks  man. 
This  is  what  modern  science  does  for  the  cause  of  virtue. 


WOOLWICH  AND  SANDHURST. 

F  the  great  maxim  that  people  ought  never  to  interfere  with 
what  does  not  concern  them  could  only  be  brought  home  to 
the  consciences  of  all  Englishmen,  how  happy  a  task  would  it  be 
to  administer  the  British  army  !  History  conclusively  shows  that 
strict  privacy  is  the  true  preventive  of  scandals,  and  that  abuses 
never  can  be  the  talk  of  society  when  society  is  prevented  from 
finding  them  out.  Free  discussion  is  the  bane  of  serenity  of 
mind ;  and,  without  serenity  of  mind,  how  can  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  set  himself  rightly  to  the  composition  of  eulogistic  adjectives, 
or  a  Secretary  for  War  charm  the  House  of  Gommons  with  his 
periods  P  There  is  no  department  of  military  affairs,  from  the 
modelling  of  a  hat  down  to  the  dismissal  of  an  officer,  in  which 
much  thought  is  not  indispensable  to  success.  But  to  be  successful 
it  must  be  uninterrupted.  If  there  is  any  point  in  which  at  times 
we  may  have  fancied  Lord  Ilartington  deficient,  it  is  in  concen¬ 
tration  of  mind.  And  how  can  any  one  concentrate  his  mind  when 
people  keep  asking  questions  P  It  must  be  hard  enough  to  have  to  make 
out  what  the  Horse  Guards  want,  without  having  to  keep  an  eye 
at  the  same  time  on  the  wants  of  the  outside  public.  We  know  who 
it  is  that  finds  the  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.  But  the 
War  Department  must  wonder  very  often  what  specially  ill- 
natured  genius  so  often  conducts  the  mischief  in  the  special  direc¬ 
tion  of  inquisitiveness  about  army  management.  Of  all  the 
planets  in  the  upper  world,  why  should  Mars  be  so  often  singled 
out  as  the  object  of  attention  ?  Why  cannot  the  public  allow 
him  to  twinkle-twinkle,  like  any  other  heavenly  body,  and  content 
itself  with  wondering  what  on  earth  his  organization  and  economy 
may  be  P 

If  there  is  one  subject  connected  with  army  administration 
upon  which  wonder  has  more  completely  settled  down  into  per¬ 
manent  mistrust  than  upon  any  other,  it  is  that  of  military  educa¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  for  those  in  authority,  education  is  a  thing 
about  which  it  is  possible  for  outsiders  to  have  some  very  distinct 
opinions,  and  about  which  it  will  hardly  do  to  tell  them  that  no 
one  but  a  soldier  can  hope  to  understand  it  rightly.  The  papers  of 
last  Monday  contained  the  names  of  a  hundred  and  six  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  entrance  to 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  They  have  taken  the  first 
step  in  an  honourable  profession,  are  about  to  train  themselves  for  it, 
must  in  time,  with  ordinary  diligence,  qualify  themselves  to  serve  the 
country,  and  most  of  them  have  their  career  fairly  opened  to  them 
from  this  date  onwards.  And  yet,  of  the  friends  of  these  hundred 
and  six  boys  we  will  undertake  to  say  that  nine-tenths  are 
sending  their  sons  to  a  place  of  education,  which  they  regard  with 
little  confidence,  and  to  the  results  of  which  on  the  formation  of  a 
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young  soldier’s  character  they  look  rather  with  apprehension  than 
with  hope.  They  are  conscious  that  the  ordinary  entrance  to  the 
army  is  by  an  education  which  is  not  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best, 
which  might  be  given ;  that  it  is  under  the  management  of  men 
who  are  not  necessarily  appointed  to  their  post  in  consequence  of  their 
superior  fitness  or  energy;  that  it  is  in  some  things  childishly 
harsh,  in  others  culpably  remiss ;  that  it  professes  to  give  a  wholly 
professional  training,  instead  of  a  training  which  shall  humanize 
as  well  as  instruct ;  that  it  neglects  entirely  to  attend  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare,  the  moral  and  personal  progress,  of  those  submitted 
to  it ;  that  it  endeavours  to  enforce  an  external  regularity  alone, 
and  does  not  succeed  even  in  that.  If  asked  for  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  have  formed  this  belief,  we  fear  that  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  might  give  but  an  indistinct,  though 
we  cannot  call  it  a  wholly  insufficient,  reply.  They  would 
perhaps  say  that,  as  all  that  they  know  themselves  of  the  military 
colleges  is  but  small,  they  have  to  form  their  opinion  from  the 
students,  the  professors,  the  friends  whom  they  happen  to 
know ;  and  that,  with  a  strange  consistency,  the  verdict 
given  is  invariably  a  hostile  one.  They  would  declare 
that  while  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  Eton  and  Harrow,  have 
their  good  points  as  well  as  their  bad,  Woolwich,  and  still  more 
Sandhurst,  are,  for  some  reason  or  other,  always  mentioned  in 
dispraise  rather  than  commendation.  They  would  call  to  mind 
that  every  cadet  that  they  have  ever  come  across  of  late  years  has 
grumbled  at  the  arrangements  of  his  college,  and  that  not  one  has 
ever  spoken  in  terms  of  affection  of  his  superiors.  They  might 
not  go  so  far,  we  will  hope,  as  to  say  that  all  the  young  men  who 
are  educated  at  these  colleges  are  the  worse  for  the  years  they 
have  spent  there;  but  if  they  declared  that  a  larger  proportion 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  so  than  can  be  at  all  accounted  for 
by  considering  the  ordinary  temptations  and  impetuous  nature  of 
young  men,  we  fear  they  would  have  many  to  agree  with  them. 
Finally,  they  would  add,  they  read  the  newspapers ;  and  places  of 
education  where  mutinies  are  normal  and  frequent  are,  all  the 
world  over,  places  where  the  education  is  bad. 

The  cardinal  defect  in  the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  system  is 
the  divorce  of  instruction  from  discipline.  No  principle  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  more  certain  in  our  eyes  than  that  a  teacher  will  not 
be  respected  if  he  is  a  teacher  and  nothing  else,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  unwise  to  require  young  men  to  respect  those  from 
whom  they  have  nothing  to  learn.  The  general  control  during 
the  hours  which  are  not  devoted  to  work  must  rest,  if  our  English 
ideas  are  not  wholly  wrong,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
position  is  one  of  intellectual  authority  also.  It  is  true,  the  Con¬ 
tinental  system  is  very  much  the  other  way ;  but  we  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  think,  and  the  best  teachers  of  the  Continent 
have  been  found  to  agree  in  the  belief,  that  this  is  the  one  vantage- 
ground  which  our  national  system  of  education  indisputably  holds 
over  those  of  Germany  and  France.  The  separation  is  not  only 
practically  unwise,  but  it  is  altogether  false  in  idea.  If  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  boy’s  mind  is  to  be  considered  as  something  com¬ 
pletely  foreign  to  the  rest  of  his  life — an  accretion  on,  rather  than 
a  portion  of,  his  general  growth  and  development — a  medtre  d etudes 
may  have  his  separate  place  fitly  enough,  and  be  ticketed  and 
sorted  by  himself  in  the  same  way  as  a  cook  may  be  set  apart  in  a 
household  for  the  distinct  department  of  dinner.  But  no  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  any  pretence  to  the  name  will  be  satisfied  with 
any  theory  of  the  kind.  The  principle  of  division  of  labour  breaks 
down  if  earned  so  far.  Good  learning  and  good  manners  have 
gone  together  in  our  formularies  ever  since  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  were  founded.  Once  allow  a  student  to  feel  that  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  the  censor  represent  elements  of  training  of  totally 
different  kinds,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  foil  to  adopt 
the  belief  that  learning  has  little  to  do  with  conduct.  The 
mistake  is  the  same  when  a  chaplain  is  set  over  the  place  to  give 
an  air  of  religion  to  the  college,  and  to  look  after  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  three  or  four  hundred  boys.  The  thing  becomes  a  parody 
of  moral  supervision.  It  is  possible  that  English  education  may  be 
somewhat  too  exclusively  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
though  the  position  is  one  in  which  parents  acquiesce  very 
readily;  but  for  a  system  which  combines  entire  absence  of  all 
moral  or  religious  influence  with  perfect  respectability  of  clerical 
patronage  and  preaching,  commend  us  to  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

It  may  be  a  heresy,  but  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  is 
really  necessary,  because  a  young  gentleman  wishes  to  spend  his 
life  in  the  army,  that  he  should  from  the  age  of  sixteen  onwards 
be  therefore  considered  a  military  man.  Pipe-clay  is  a  beautiful 
and  ornamental  pigment,  but  why  put  it  on  so  soon  ?  If  a  person 
intends  to  belong  to  companies  and  battalions  all  his  life,  and 
to  touch  his  hat  with  two  fingers  instead  of  five,  one  would  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  begin  when  the  profes¬ 
sion  itself  was  entered.  Now,  we  will  be  candid  enough  to  confess 
that  experience  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  some  sort  of  pro¬ 
fessional  teaching  as  preliminary  to  the  calling  of  war.  The 
civilian  generals  in  America  have  not  been  considered,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  successful.  Grant  and  Sherman,  Lee  and 
Longstreet,  were  all  West  Point  men,  and  the  only  civilian  officers, 
we  believe,  who  have  risen  to  any  eminence  are  Butler, 
and  his  successor,  Terry.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  branches  of  the  service  that  this  training  is  most  needed ;  and 
in  all  branches  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  import  a  military  tone 
into  all  the  details  of  organization.  Why  should  a  man  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  school  because  he  has  been  a1  good  general  or 
because  he  is  popular  .at  the  Horse  Guards?  Why  should  the 
discipline  among  the  cadets  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  oflicers  ? 


Why  should  the  cadets  themselves  be  known  as  privates  and 
corporals,  instead  of  as  J ones  and  Brown  ?  Why  shoidd  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  the  army  be  set  to  report  upon  and  control 
them  ?  Is  the  working  of  a  regiment  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
perfect  pattern  of  society  that  the  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
imitate  it  in  all  the  petty  external  details  that  can  be  thought  of? 
\\  hy  should  it  be  held  desirable  at  our  training  colleges,  if  it  is 
not  held  desirable  at  any  other  places  of  education  in  the  country, 
that  no  idea  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed  should  ever  for  a  moment  enter  the  heads  of  either  one 
or  the  other  ? 

The  one  thing  necessary,  says  Lamaclius  at  the  United  Service 
Club,  ns  he  discusses  the  last  new  thing  in  military  appointments, 
is  that  the  young  fellows  must  be  taught  to  obey.  The  authorities 
have  thus  for  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in  teaching  this  lesson. 
And  yet  one  would  not  have  thought  it  so  hopeless,  under  the 
ordinary  system.  For  many  years  such  a  thing  as  a  rebellion  has 
not  been  dreamed  of  at  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  At 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  they  mutiny  whenever  the  fancy  seizes 
them.  Three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  a  rebellion  at  Sandhurst  ; 
great  personages  came  down,  expressed  their  hope  that  thing’s 
would  go  on  pleasantly,  and  countermanded  the  drill  which  had 
given  offence.  Strange  to  say,  they  mutinied  the  other  day 
again,  and  broke  an  excellent  officer’s  windows.  Great 
personages  came  down  once  more,  went  to  the  length  of 
delivering  their  sentiments  freely,  and  presently  went  off 
and  delivered  au  apology  for  the  delinquents  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  cadets  at  Woolwich.  The  young  fellows  must  learn 
to  obey,  says  Lamaclius.  But  how  if  they  will  not  learn  ?  Will 
extra  hours  of  parade  and  additional  strength  of  vocabulary  reduce 
the  restive  spirits  to  submission  ?  Will  a  sense  that  the  eyes  of 
great  personages  are  upon  them  inculcate  dutiful  behaviour  and 
an  increased  reverence  for  plate-glass  ?  Or  will  it  be  at  length 
discovered  that  a  feeling  of  reciprocal  esteem  is  the  only  safe 
foundation  of  allegiance,  and  that  true  loyalty  is  incompatible 
with  a  system  which  works  best  when  it  works  most  like  a  piece 
of  military  machinery  ? 

The  pith  of  what  we  have  been  saying  is  this — Horse  Guards 
government  is  unsuited  for  directing  a  place  of  education.  It 
is  not  human  enough,  not  elastic  enough,  not  public  enough.  Of 
the  Boyal  Duke  who  is  anxious  to  be  considered  as  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  administration  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  we 
have  every  wish  to  speak  with  respect.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  as  well  fitted  to  supervise  the  education  of  English  boys  as 
any  general  officer  of  his  position  and  standing  can  be.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  his  official  addresses  to  the  body  of  cadets  at  either 
college  will  bear  comparison,  for  vigour  of  expression,  with  any 
similar  discourses  of  the  day.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  social  life,  the  practice  of  which  is  so  important  to 
an  officer,  can  be  expounded  in  theory  by  the  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  as  well  as  by  any  one  in  the  world,  whenever 
the  official  visit  is  paid.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  that  the  cadets 
should  be  reminded,  by  a  connection  with  whatever  is  great  in  the 
surroundings  of  a  Court,  that  the  army  is  considered  to  be  a  body  of 
high  respectability,  and  is  expected  to  behave  as  such.  When 
young  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  the  ethical 
sublime,  it  is  the  next  best  thing  that  they  should  be  fired  with 
an  admiration  of  the  socially  elevated.  And  yet,  somehow,  we  do 
find  within  ourselves  a  permanent  and  rooted  mistrust  of  the  Horse 
Guards  whenever  it  attempts  to  deal  with  anything  beyond  its  own 
immediate  province.  We  can  see  no  d  priori  reason  why  men 
should  be  better  fitted  than  the  rest  of  mankind  for  superintending 
education  because  they  happen  to  be  members  of  a  profession 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  forbids  their  being  very  completely 
educated  themselves.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  military 
colleges  from  being  as  well  administered  as  any  other  school 
or  college  in  the  kingdom,  if  only  the  right  men  were 
put  to  administer  them,  and  they  were  left  unfettered  by  the 
protection  of  the  great  and  mighty.  As  it  is,  we  should  be 
sorry  to  make  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  the  arrangements  of 
these  institutions  and  the  behaviour  of  their  members.  We  wish 
to  be  perfectly  fair.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  arrangements  are  rather  worse  at  Woolwich  than  at  Sand¬ 
hurst,  and  the  behaviour  rather  worse  at  Sandhurst  than  at 
Woolwich.  With  something  of  the  same  system  on  foot  as  that 
which  has  been  found  to  answer  well  at  other  places  of  education, 
the  public  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  place  more  confidence  in 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  we  should  be  spared  the 
unpleasant  task  of  calling  attention  to  their  notorious  and 
undisputed  defects. 


THE  DOINGS  OF  TIIE  GREAT. 

S  every  loyal  subject  is  by  this  time  aware,  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  chimney  caught  tire  the  other  afternoon,  and  the 
“devouring  element,”  as  reporters  sublimely  style  a  little  hot 
soot,  was  only  subdued  after  the  most  arduous  exertions  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  His  ltoyal  High¬ 
ness  himself.  Such  is  the  simple  story  as  given  in  half  a 
dozen  lines  in  most  of  the  morning  papers.  But  only  the 
fashionable  Post  does  full  justice  to  the  momentous  importance  of 
the  event  and  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  principal  actors. 
The  epic  simplicity  with  which  the  writer  opens  his  story  prepares 
us  for  what  follows: — -“There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
Marlborough  House  stood  in  extreme  jeopardy  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  good  luck  alone  has  hitherto  saved 
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the  building,  for  it  is  little  less  than  a  miracle  that  no  serious  dis¬ 
aster  has  occurred  there  long  ago.”  Observe  the  -wariness  of  the 
style,  the  economy  of  -words,  and  the  cogent  proof  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  about  good  luck  by  means  of  the  other  proposition  about  a 
miracle.  The  art  of  putting  the  same  statement  into  two  forms 
of  words,  and  then  advancing  one  as  a  proof  of  the  other,  is  here 
employed  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  subject  is  treated  through¬ 
out  with  the  same  power  and  skill,  and  the  result  is  a  picture 
which  ought  to  live  in  history. along  with  that  of  Canute  and  his 
courtiers.  As  soon  as  the  tire  broke  out  the  Prince  hastened 
to  the  spot.  “  Seeing  the  urgency  of  the  case,  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  handed  buckets 
of  water  from  the  tank,  or  threw  them  on  the  fire  with  more  alacrity 
perhaps  than  any  of  the  other  persons  assisting.”  Why  “  perhaps  ”? 
Can  it  be  doubted  F  Besides  the  courageous  manipulation  of  the 
buckets,  the  Prince  gave  “  the  most  j  udicious  orders  throughout 
the  exciting  scene.”  When  it  became  evident  that,  “in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  combat  the  danger,”  somebody  must 
go — no,  we  beg  pardon,  “an  entrance  must  be  effected” — 
into  “that  part  of  the  building  commonly  called  the 

‘cockloft,’”  the  Prince  was  the  first  to  penetrate  “into 
the  region  indicated.”  We  can  sympathize  fully  with  the 

distracted  feelings  of  the  fashionable  reporter  whom  a  hard  fate 
compelled  to  call  anything  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  “commonly 
called.”  The  whole  body  ought  really  to  lay  their  heads  together 
and  invent  some  less  odious  name  for  a  cockloft.  It  sounds  so 
horribly  vulgar,  and  the  notion  of  a  prince  having  to  climb  into  a 
cockloft  approaches  the  tragic.  However,  the  literary  Jeames  has 
done  his  best  to  soften  the  thing  down  by  the  genteel  phrase  of 
“penetrating  the  region  indicated.”  Unhappily,  the  Prince 
“penetrated”  the  region  indicated  in  another  sense.  “Not 
knowing  that,  to  secure  one’s  safety,  it  was  necessary  to  tread  on 
the  joists,  he  trod  on  the  lath  and  plaster  work  constituting  the 
ceiling  of  the  apartment  beneath.”  The  blood  of  the  reader  runs 
cold  as  he  pictures  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  walking  on  lath  and 
plaster,  and  without  his  coat  and  waistcoat  too.  The  worst 
apprehensions  of  the  onlookers  were  realized,  and  the  lath  and 
plaster  gave  way.  As  they  did  not  “  prove  sufficiently  strong  to 
maintain  his  weight,  he  fell  through.”  There  is  surely  something 
slightly  irreverent  in  thus  attributing  weight  to  a  royal  per¬ 
sonage.  The  famous  Queen  of  Spain,  who  “  had  no  legs  ” 
officially,  ought  to  be  the  type  of  princely  nature.  It  was  probably 
only  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  the  writer  betrayed  this  base 
anthropomorphic  conception  of  a  prince.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
at  this  point  the  neglected  joists  came  in  useful  and  prevented 
him  from  falling  far.  “  He  quickly  extricated  himself,  laughing- 
most  heartily  at  the  drollness  of  the  mishap,  even  amidst  the 
danger  which  threatened.”  By  the  way,  “  threatened  ”  is  rather 
a  weak  way  of  ending  a  sentence.  “  Imminently  menaced  his  royal 
residence,”  or  some  such  phrase,  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Jeames  does  not  get  hold  of  such  a  theme  as  a  prince  in  a 
cockloft  every  day,  and  it  is  a  pity  not  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
last  sentence,  however,  of  this  amazing  composition  is  pretty  fair. 
It  tells  us  that  “  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  soon  as  the  fire  was 
extinguished,  though  in  a  condition  in  which  he  was  hardly  recog¬ 
nisable,  failed  not  to  remember  those  who  had  assisted  him,  and 
ordered  refreshments  to  be  served  out  to  the  blackened  and 
begrimed  people  who  had  worked  so  hard  and  well.”  There  is  a 
kind  of  pathetic  accent  about  the  last  few  words.  “  The 
blackened  and  begrimed  people  who  had  worked  so  hard  and 
well.”  It  rather  reminds  one  of  some  of  Mr.  Bright’s  fine  things 
about  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil.  We  do  not,  however,  quite  see 
the  force  of  the  “  though.”  We  fear  Jeames  has  fallen  into  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  subjective  and  objective.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
man  who  is  not  recognisable  should  not  recognise  others,  nor  does 
it  follow,  because  he  has  a  dirty  face  and  is  without  a  coat,  that  his 
bosom  should  be  unmoved  by  gratitude  and  considerateness. 
But  the  footman  who,  we  presume,  writes  these  things  may 
be  pardoned  for  associating  good  nature  and  other  excellences  with 
a  good  coat.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  creature.  He  thinks  the  seat 
of  the  soul  is  not  in  the  pineal  gland,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  coat  and  waistcoat.  At  all  events,  the  Prince  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  proved  in  his  own  person  the  falsehood 
of  the  cynical  saying  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet. 

On  pondering  over  this  thrilling  and  instructive  story,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  whole  affair  was  contrived  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  profound  moral  of  Iviug  Canute  upon  modern  courtiers. 
Like  Canute,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  probably  bored  to  death  with 
adulation  and  flattery.  He  cannot  do  the  simplest  thing,  like  any 
other  gentleman,  without  having  it  blazoned  abroad  with  all  sorts 
of  preposterous  exaggerations  in  newspapers  and  little  prints  which 
live  on  such  tattle.  He  cannot  even  put  his  own  chimney  out  in 
peace.  Sensible  of  the  scandalous  absurdity  of  such  views  in  those 
about  him,  he  doubtless  resolved  to  repeat  the  great  Canute  scene 
over  again,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  altered  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  sea-shore  is  not  very  handy  for  Marlborough 
House,  but  fire  is  always  procurable.  As  Canute  took  water 
for  the  medium  of  his  moral,  the  Prince  had  recourse  to 
fire.  Every  other  adjunct  was  perfect.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  England  and  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Opposition  were  both 
present.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Peers 
were  there,  while  a  body  of  soldiers  and  a  detachment  of  the 
A  division  lent  an  air  of  severe  solemnity  to  the  proceedings.  The 
scene  was  not  quite  so  imposing  as  that  of  the  old  story.  The 
notion  of  an  aged  monarch,  apparelled  in  his  royal  vestments, 
waving  his  sceptre  over  the  grey  waters  of  the  everlasting  seas, 


has  a  touch  of  the  sublime  about  it  that  we  can  scarcely  discern 
in  the  cockloft  of  Marlborough  House.  But  the  moral  was  pointed 
every  bit  as  effectively.  The  ancient  courtiers  saw  that  the  wave 
would  not  retreat  at  their  master’s  bidding.  Their  modern  suc¬ 
cessors  were  clearly  convinced  that  fire  will  not  retreat  before  a 
prince  unless,  like  other  mortals,  he  takes  off  his  coat  and  hands 
buckets  with  alacrity,  and  that  lath  and  plaster  refuse  as  obsti¬ 
nately  to  perform  the  duty  of  joists  for  him  as  for  anybody  else.. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that 
this  ludicrous  flunkeyism  may  be  reduced  within  somewhat  more 
moderate  bounds. 

One  of  the  national  characteristics  which  strike  Frenchmen 
with  most  astonishment  is  our  insatiable  avidity  to  know  all  the 
details  of  the  private  life  of  great  people.  We  laugh  at  the- 
Americans  for  the  way  in  which  they  crowd  in  uninvited 
hosts  to  the  White  House,  aud  for  the  restless  curiosity 
which  prevents  all  their  public  men  from  knowing  a  day's 
seclusion  or  genuine  privacy.  Yet  what  could  beat  the- 
childishness  of  the  people  who  thronged  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Tuesday  morning  to  see  how  the  Chancellor, 
who  was  tranquilly  hearing  an  appeal,  bore  the  resolution  of  the- 
night  before  ?  And  there  are  many  persons,  chiefly  ladies  it  must 
be  confessed,  who  find  the  Court  Circular  the  most  interesting  and 
important  part  of  the  newspapers.  The  announcement  that  Her 
Majesty  walked  for  an  hour  on  the  slopes,  or  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  took  a  carriage  drive,  is  far  more  to  them  than  the  most 
momentous  telegram  from  America  or  France.  Some  of  them 
with  an  inductive  turn  of  mind,  by  keeping  a  keen  eye  on  every¬ 
thing  that  is  recorded,  and  putting  this  and  that  together  as  they 
say,  acquire  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  cordiality 
existing  between  different  members  of  the  Boyal  Family.  A 
middle-aged  lady  lately  assured  a  friend  that  one  of  the  young 
princesses,  whom  she  named,  must  be  in  some  sort  of  trouble  with 
her  relations.  The  friend,  after  expressing  a  decorous  concern  for 
so  shocking  a  state  of  things,  ventured  to  inquire  how  the  sad 
information  had  been  obtained.  “  Because  I  have  noticed,”  was 
the  answer,  “that  for  eight  weeks  and  three  days  she  has  never 
driven  out  with  anybody  but  a  lady-in-waiting.”  What  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  persevering  investigator,  uniting  infallible  shrewd¬ 
ness  with  dauntless  patience,  and  combining  the  inductive  with 
the  ratiocinative  method,  just  as  philosophers  say  we  ought 
to  do !  Still  it  is  not  a  very  laudable  thing  to  bring  the  induc¬ 
tive  and  ratiocinative  methods  to  bear  upon  other  people’s  business. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  it  is  seemingly  of  that  of 
the  United  States,  that  no  holder  of  a  public  post  can  have  any 
private  affairs.  Of  course  one  must  make  allowance  for  human 
nature.  We  need  not  take  the  ground  that  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 
for  people  with  immortal  souls  to  save  to  waste  a  moment  of  the 
precious  time  in  wondering  at  what  hour  a  prince  gets  up  in  the 
morning,  or  how  he  gets  through  the  day  until  dinner.  A  little 
moderate  curiosity  of  this  kind  is  pardonable  enough  in  those  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  scarcely  a  single  in¬ 
telligent  interest  or  pursuit  with  which  to  occupy  it.  It  may  take 
its  place  with  spirit-rapping,  and  potichomanie,  and  acrostics,  and 
all  the  other  follies  by  the  aid  of  which  lazy  folks  loll  through 
life.  Perhaps  a  make-believe  interest,  like  a  make-believe  ac¬ 
tivity,  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and  people  had  better  be  curious 
about  the  Royal  Family  than  curious  about  nothing.  For  the  un¬ 
happy  objects  of  such  curiosity  this  is  no  consolation.  They  have 
no  alternative  but  to  bear  with  patience  all  these  impertinences, 
and  the  only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  beware  of  footmen,  butlers, 
and  others  with  a  genius  for  fine  writing. 


TURRET  SHirS. 

IIE  long  controversy  between  Captain  Cowper  Coles  and  the 
Admiralty,  with  its  barren  results,  suggests  the  same  question 
which  has  been  raised  on  many  previous  occasions,  wffiy  every  one 
who  presumes  to  make  a  useful  suggestion  to  our  naval  rulers 
should  be  considered  as  primd  facie  guilty  of  an  unpardonable- 
offence.  The  inquiry  whether  a  particular  design  may  or  may 
not  be  as  good  as  it  appears  to  the  inventor,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  question  why  fair  play  is  never  given  to  those  who  venture 
ahead  of  the  course  which  the  Board  of  Admiralty  may  have 
marked  out  for  itself.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  every  modem 
improvement  in  the  construction  and  armament  of  ships  of  war 
has  been  condemned  in  the  first  instance  by  official  wisdom.  The 
use  of  steam  was  scouted  for  years,  and  we  dare  not  say  how 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  sailing  vessels  were  produced  in  the 
Royal  dockyards  after  the  steam-engine  had  superseded  sails 
in  a  great  portion  of  the  mercantile  marine.  When  steam 
had  fairly  forced  itself  into  favour,  it  was  a  settled  article 
of  official  faith  that  paddles  must  always  be  retained  as 
a  mark  for  an  enemy’s  shot  long  after  the  proved 
‘superiority  of  the  screw.  We  need  not  go  many  years  back  to 
find  that  iron-plating  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Admiralty,  an 
idle  crotchet  of  ambitious  engineers.  Still  more  recently  it  was 
pronounced,  on  the  best  authority,  that  no  ship  could  be  built  to 
carry  anything  much  heavier  than  the  old  95-cwt.  gun,  and 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  recommend  a  more  effective  armament. 
Every  one  of  these  vital  improvements  was  condemned  without 
hesitation  by  the  advisers  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  after  the  loss  of 
precious  time  and  the  waste  of  millions  of  money,  every  one  of 
these  improvements  was  in  its  turn  adopted.  It  does  not  follow 
that,  because  the  Admiralty  has  been  wrong  in  its  first  judg- 
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ment  on  all  these  modern  innovations,  it  is  equally  wrong  in 
the  unfavourable  opinion  which  has  been  pronounced  upon 
Captain  Coles’s  design  for  a  sea-going  turret  ship.  At  the 
same  time,  the  experience  which  teaches  us  how  prone  the 
best  counsellors  of  the  Admiralty  have  always  been  to  prejudge 
every  novelty  in  an  unfavourable  sense  justifies  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  impartial  observers  are  everywhere  led, 
that  a  preliminary  rejection  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
is  not  at  all  conclusive  against  the  merits  of  an  invention.  Nothing 
will  ever  satisfy  the  country  that  the  turret  principle  has  been 
fairly  tried  until  a  vessel  expressly  designed  to  carry  a  turret  at 
sea  has  been  built  with  all  the  care  which  so  important  an  experi¬ 
ment  deserves. 

For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  great  problem  of  naval 
architecture  has  been  to  enable  ships  to  carry  ordnance  of  sufficient 
power  to  cope  with  the  stoutest  defensive  armour  which  can  be 
made  to  float.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Admiralty  is 
blind  to  the  importance  of  surmounting  this  difficulty,  if  it  can  be 
surmounted.  For  several  years  Mr.  Heed  has  loudly  proclaimed 
his  ability  to  construct  a  sea-going  ship  which  shall  carry  the 
heaviest  ordnance  on  the  broadside  principle.  He  has  had  unlimited 
command  of  the  resources  of  the  dockyards ;  and,  whatever  he 
may  eventually  succeed  in  effecting,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
has  yet  proved*  the  feasibility  of  working  300-pounders,  much  less 
6oo-pounders,  on  the  old-fashioned  plan.  So  far  as  official  efforts 
have  gone  at  present,  the  problem  remains  unsolved.  Neither  can 
it  bo  said  that  any  other  country  has  been  entirely  successful  in 
its  attempts  in  the  same  direction.  The  Americans  did  not  much 
want  sea-going  ships ;  and,  though  their  Monitors  were  armed 
with  the  heaviest  metal,  they  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  going  to 
the  bottom  when  exposed  to  anything  like  a  heavy  sea.  As  most 
of  them  were  of  little  more  than  1,000  tons  burden,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  such  overloaded  cockboats  were  unfit  for  a 
kind  of  service  for  which  they  were  never  designed.  It  is  true 
that  the  Kearsarge  and  some  other  small  cruisers  of  the  United 
States  were  armed  with  guns  of  a  calibre  altogether  unknown  in 
the  British  navy,  as  the  unlucky  Alabama  found  to  her  cost;  but 
the  power  of  mounting  such  guns  was  only  gained  by  the  sacrifice 
of  defensive  armour,  and  American  experience  proves— what  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen — that  a  ship  which  is  to  behave  well  at 
sea,  to  carry  very  heavy  guns,  and  to  be  tolerably  protected  against 
an  ordinary  enemy,  must  be  a  good  deal  bigger  than  a  1  ,ooo-ton 
sloop.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  show  that  tfle  difficulty  is 
insurmountable,  though  the  Americans  had  no  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  grapple  with  it  effectually ;  and  our  own  Admiralty  have 
not  yet  shown  the  enterprise  or  the  skill  to  make  the  attempt  in 
earnest. 

That,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the  ships  of  every  great  maritime 
Power  will  before  long  manage  to  carry  the  heaviest  guns  that  can 
be  built,  together  with  a  good  stout  skin  of  iron  armour,  no  one 
outside  of  the  Admiralty  can  for  a  moment  doubt;  and  the  only 
question  is  how  this  can  be  done.  The  idea  of  attempting  to 
mount  guns  of  twenty  tons  at  ordinary  broadside  ports,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  lighter  armament  of  our  present  ships  is  carried,  is 
given  up  on  all  hands  as  hopeless.  Mr.  Reed  meets  the  new  con¬ 
dition  by  concentrating  his  heavy  guns  in  a  fixed  battery  amid¬ 
ships.  Captain  Coles  prefers  the  pivot  principle,  which  was 
always  adopted  in  past  times  when  a  ship  was  intended  to 
be  armed  with  a  gun  unusually  heavy  for  her  tonnage.  If 
the  gun  is  to  admit  of  any  training  at  all,  this  plan,  when 
combined  with  defensive  armour,  implies  that  the  armour 
must  be  pivoted  too,  and  these  two  conditions  lead  at  once 
to  the  revolving  turret.  A  third  plan,  which  has  not  yet  passed — 
and  perhaps  never  may  pass — beyond  the  limit  of  a  paper  specifi¬ 
cation,  is  Mr.  M'Laine’s  still  more  novel  proposal  to  mount  the 
ship’s  guns  end  on,  instead  of  broadside  fashion ;  to  give  up  all 
attempts  to  change  the  direction  of  the  piece ;  and,  in  short,  to 
train  the  ship  instead  of  the  gun.  No  other  suggestion  has  yet 
been  brought  forward,  and  of  these  Mr.  Reed’s  and  Captain  Coles’ 
are  the  only  methods  of  which  even  the  most  limited  experience 
has  been  gained.  The  ultimate  result  of  a  fair  comparison  of 
these  rival  designs  might  possibly  be  in  favour  of  the  Admiralty 
plan ;  but  so  far  as  experience  has  yet  gone,  Mr.  Reed  would 
scarcely  claim  to  have  gained  the  day.  With  every  facility  for 
trying  experiments  on  any  scale  he  pleased,  he  has  not  yet  succeeded 
even  with  300-pounders.  With  every  conceivable  hindrance  which 
could  be  put  in  his  way,  Captain  Coles  has  as  yet  done  everything 
which  he  attempted  to  do.  He  was  only  permitted,  after  years  of 
patient  or  impatient  waiting,  to  try  his  hand  on  a  razeed  ship  ;  and 
it  has  been  announced,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
that  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  never  intended  to  be  anything  but  a 
harbour  and  coasting  ship,  and  that  for  the  purpose  for  which  she 
was  built  she  is  a  complete  success.  It  is  said,  too,  that  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn — than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  could  not 
have  been  chosen — went  much  further  than  this  in  his  commenda¬ 
tion  of  our  only  turret  ship  ;  but  without  claiming  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  anything  more  than  the  Admiralty  has  admitted,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  successful.  All  the  objections  which  were 
started  as  to  the  impossibility  of  working  the  turrets  have,  after 
trial,  been  quietly  dropped  as  untenable ;  and  the  practical  lesson 
of  the  last  American  engagement  proved  that,  even  with  vessels 
and  fittings  in  every  way  inferior,  the  mechanical  defects  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  earlier  Monitors  had  been  almost  entirely  remedied. 
For  years  the  Admiralty  acted  on  the  assumption  that  even  for 
harbour  defence  the  turret  system  must  prove  a  failure ;  yet,  when 
driven  at  last  to  put  their  objections  to  the  test,  they  find  it  a 


success.  Forthwith  they  fall  back  on  an  inner  parallel.  Just  as 
they  had  prejudged  the  harbour  ship,  they  prejudge  the  cruiser; 
and  because  they  have  always  hitherto  been  wrong  in  their  rejec¬ 
tion  of  novelties,  the  public  is  asked  to  believe  that  they  cannot 
but  be  right  in  saying  that  the  sea-going  ship  which  Captain 
Coles  has  not  been  allowed  to  build  must  inevitably  have  turned 
out  worthless.  Even  the  most  distinguished  professional  opinion 
is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Nautical 
experience  will  teach  a  man  a  good  deal  about  the  sort  of  ships 
with  which  he  has  been  familiar,  but  it  will  not  make  him 
an  infallible  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  vessel  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  launched.  It  would  require  very  cogent 
reasoning  indeed  to  satisfy  any  rational  man  that  a  scheme 
which  has  succeeded  so  far  as  it  has  been  put  to  the  test  is 
less  worthy  of  a  further  trial  than  a  counter  project  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  succeeded  at  all.  The  drawings  prepared 
by  the  Admiralty  for  Captain  Coles  may  or  may  not  be  defective, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  materials  exist  for  enabling  any 
one  to  anticipate  what  the  result  of  a  trial  of  a  well-designed 
turret  ship  would  be.  Now  that  the  practical  difficulties  of 
working  the  turret  are  confessedly  overcome,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  why  a  fixed  central  battery  should  be  less  fatal  to  the  sea¬ 
going  qualities  of  a  ship  than  a  battery  which  differs  from  it  only 
in  being  round  instead  of  square,  and  movable  instead  of  fixed. 
If  it  should  prove  to  be  feasible,  the  rotating  turret  will  have  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  vastly  more  horizontal  command  to  the 
guns,  and  enabling  the  whole  armament  to  ho  concentrated  on  one 
side.  It  may  be  impracticable ;  but  until  it  is  tried  no  one  will 
believe  it  to  be  so,  merely  because  it  is  condemned  by  the  same 
Board  which  has  successively  rejected  every  other  naval  inven¬ 
tion,  and  been  compelled  to  reverse  its  judgment.  The  object  to 
be  gained  is  of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  the  risk  of  a  possible 
failure  ;  and  whatever  resolve  the  Admiralty  may  come  to  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  election,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  they  will 
sooner  or  later  be  driven  to  try  the  turret  construction  at  sea,  just 
as  they  were  compelled,  however  tardily  and  reluctantly,  to  try 
steam  power,  Archimedean  screws,  iron-plating,  and  big  guns. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTION. — OLD  MASTERS. 

HE  seventeenth  century,  numerically  at  least,  is  dominant 
in  this  Exhibition.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  religious 
masters  of  the  older  time  first  reached  a  certain  popularity  in 
England,  the  “  quattro-centisti  ”  appeared  pretty  freely  on  the 
walls  where,  in  days  rather  further  back,  the  school  of  Bologna 
no  doubt  shone  with  a  distinction  which  connoisseurs  are  now 
in  general  less  disposed  to  render  to  the  Carracci  or  Dorneni- 
chino.  The  number  of  genuine  specimens  by  the  great  Italians 
of  1500  is  so  limited  that  we  cannot  expect  Baflaelle  or  Correggio 
every  year.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  1 865,  although  the 
liberality  which  has  lent  the  Marlborough  Rubens  raises  a  faint 
hope  that  the  little-known  and  most  interesting  “  Holy  Family  ”  by 
Raffaelle  may  in  time  obtain  in  London  that  celebrity  which  can 
scarcely  be  reached  by  the  treasures  of  Blenheim,  “seen,  and 
hardly  seen,”  as  Wordsworth  has  it,  by  the  hasty  crowd  of  holiday 
visitors  or  undergraduates  more  alive  to  living  beauty  than  to  all  the 
charms  of  the  ideal.  Art  of  the  other  kinds  just  noticed  is  also 
almost  absent  from  the  Institution ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old 
favourites  of  the  English  collector  born  in  the  pre-Ruskin  period 
reign  in  glory,  and  triumph,  if  not  always  in  the  excellence,  at 
any  rate  in  the  number,  of  their  examples.  Claude,  Canaletto, 
Teniers,  Berghem,  Hobbima,  Backhuysen,  and  Greuze  may  be  all 
studied  here  in  specimenswhichwill  delight  those  who  admire  their 
intelligible  aims  and  their  exhibition  of  technical  skill,  whilst  they 
may  raise  amongst  the  younger  generation  of  visitors  a  little  regret, 
tempered  with  a  little  surprise,  that  these  “  easy  things  to  under¬ 
stand  ”  should  command  their  thousands  among  purchasers  who 
have  the  whole  field  of  art  to  choose  from.  But  we  have  observed 
no  picture  by  the  painters  named  which  makes  any  special  mark 
in  the  estimate  of  their  genius ;  they  might  furnish  an  excellent 
theme  for  an  essay,  but  not  for  a  criticism ;  and  we  pass  to  the 
more  specifically  noticeable  pieces  exhibited. 

Rubens,  in  each  case  accompanied  by  a  wife,  appears  in  two 
pictures  (Nos.  1  and  52).  The  first  is  not  a  favourable  specimen. 
We  find  little  of  the  master’s  hand ;  design  and  colour  are  in¬ 
stances  of  that  coarse  and  flaring  style  which  he  always  found 
a  difficulty  in  conquering.  The  other  work  has  long  ranked 
among  the  gems  of  Blenheim ;  and,  although  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  an  apparently  recent  cleaning  has  inflicted  irreparable 
injury,  enough  remains  of  the  original  to  explain  its  celebrity. 
The  scene,  as  is  well-known  through  MArdell's  fine  mezzo¬ 
tint,  lies  in  an  “ornamented”  garden,  into  which  Rubens  is 
leading  Helena,  nee  Forman,  whilst  their  child  goes  before, 
held  by  a  leading-string  as  thick  as  a  cutter’s  cable.  The 
lady  is  drawn  and  painted  with  refinement;  the  little  girl 
seems  to  take  after  the  father,  and  is  rather  clumsy  and  coarse- 
featured;  but  here  the  evil  traces  of  over-cleaning  are  painfully 
visible.  As  a  piece  of  colour,  this  picture  ranks  with  Rubens’ 
best.  The  open-air  look  (on  the  figures,  less  in  the  sky  and  garden) 
is  successfully  caught;  and  though  the  whole  has  now  rather  a  cold 
quality,  yet  in  its  prime  it  must  have  been  a  noble  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  a  great  colourist  manages  to  make  splendour 
out  of  dark  and  neutral  tints,  and  to  warm  his  composition 
by  a  few  “  carnations,”  without  obtruding  the  means  on  our 
attention. 
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One  or  two  of  the  male  heads  by  Vandyke  seem  superior  to 
Rubens’  own  portrait  in  force  and  penetration.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  to  English  visitors  will  be  one  of  the  many  pictures  to 
which  Charles  I.,  as  noticed  by  Lord  Macaulay,  owes  no  small 
portion  of  what  popularity  he  may  still  retain.  Though  not  a 
piece  of  work  which  can  be  compared  with  Rembrandt,  this  head 
is  well  put  in,  and  has  that  peculiar  air  of  melancholy  languor — 
half  Oriental,  one  might  call  it — which  seems  to  have  formed 
Vandyke's  ideal  of  a  king;  only  the  coarse  underlip  reminds  one 
of  James  I.  The  Earl  of  Portland,  in  a  ruff  and  black  dress,  hold¬ 
ing  the  rod  of  Lord  Treasurer,  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic¬ 
looking  of  the  Vandyke  portraits.  The  column  and  curtain,  so 
long  inevitable  accompaniments  to  the  “  portrait  of  a  gentleman,” 
have  already  taken  up  their  familiar  station  in  this  work,  and 
indeed  reappear  too  frequently  in  the  long  series  of  Vandyke’s 
graceful  though  monotonous  gallery.  There  is  a  sense,  as  we 
have  before  noticed,  in  which  this  artist  might  be  named  rather 
one  of  the  first  of  Royal  Academicians  than  one  of  the  last  among 
the  Old  Masters ;  and  it  is  thus  that  he  shows  himself  in  a  majority 
of  the  well-preserved  full-lengths  here  exhibited,  few  of  which  dis¬ 
play  the  painter  in  one  of  those  intervals  of  power  to  which  we 
owe  the  “  Henry,  Ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland  ”  at  Petworth.  An 
“Assumption,”  by  the  same  hand,  has  little  commendable  but  its 
transparent  colouring.  It  testifies  painfully  to  the  factitious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Jesuit  revival  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  the  “  Holy  Family  ”  by  Murillo  reveals  the  unintel¬ 
lectual,  the  almost  animal,  phase  of  the  same  faith  contempora¬ 
neously  existing  in  Spain.  Two  careful  but  not  very  pleasing 
portraits,  “  An  Old  Man,”  and  “  Lord  Baltimore,”  are  by  P.  de 
Rolling  and  Mytens.  A  pair  of  delicately-wrought  heads  on  one 
canvas,  “Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,”  bear  the  name  of  Hont- 
liorst,  and  appear  to  deserve  a  better  place.  Our  own  Dobson’s 
“  Montrose  ”  is  reddish  in  the  flesh-tones,  rather  gloomy  in  the 
background ;  the  style  of  the  details  has  some  curious  points  of 
affinity  with  the  English  painting  of  the  last  century,  even  so  far 
down  as  Morland. 

In  the  North  Room  may  be  also  noticed  two  delicately  painted 
interiors  by  Metzu,  where  our  interest  must  be  found  rather  in  the 
neat  execution  and  good  daylight  effect  than  in  the  subjects ;  and  a 
Cuyp,  irregular  in  its  arrangement  (a  large  Dutch  boat  filling  one 
half  the  canvas,  a  merchant’s  warehouse  the  other),  but  displaying 
well  the  peculiar  largeness  of  idea  and  singleness  of  aim  with  which 
the  great  brewer  grasped  certain  homely  aspects  of  nature.  The 
faint  sunlight  on  the  building  is  beautifully  rendered.  Here,  too, 
we  have  one  of  the  very  few  Venetian  pictures  exhibited — a  school 
the  absence  of  which  is  the  more  felt  among  the  crowd  of  Flemish 
work.  The  subject  of  this  appears  in  many  forms  among  the  Vene¬ 
tian  pictures  and  prints  of  the  sixteenth  century — a  youth  and  two 
girls  sitting  in  a  meadow  with  musical  instruments.  There  is 
much  grace  and  some  nature  in  their  attitude  and  expression,  and 
the  landscape  has  that  air  of  genuine  study  from  real  scenery 
which  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  art  of  Venice ;  anticipating 
as  it  does,  in  a  limited  way,  the  bolder  and  more  persistent  efforts 
of  our  own  time.  Neither  the  drawing  of  the  extremities  nor  of 
the  features,  nor  the  rather  thin  and  blotted  colour,  appear  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  this  picture  is  by  Giorgione — a  name,  like 
Leonardo’s,  too  often  invoked  by  dealers  and  collectors  at  sea 
how  to  christen  a  picture,  like  parish  authorities  over  a  foundling. 
Palma  the  Elder,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Waagen,  or  one  of  the  two 
G'ampagnolas,  as  the  subject  suggests,  might  be  the  author.  But 
every  new  research  into  the  annals  of  art  brings  to  light  fresh 
names  of  the  “  pictores  ignoti  ”  to  whom  works  of  this  class  are 
probably  due. 

In  the  Middle  Room,  a  few  pictures  by  the  elder  masters,  Italian 
and  German,  jar  upon  the  eye  rather  painfully  in  contrast  with 
the  later  style  around.  They  are  well  preserved,  and  exhibit  speci¬ 
mens  of  rare  artists,  but  of  unpleasant  art;  mannered  in  their 
grace,  or  stiff'  in  their  severity.  After  Maestro  Margaritone  of 
Arezzo  or  Antonello  of  Messina,  one  feels  a  sort,  we  were  going  to 
add,  of  liking  for — say  rather  of  acquiescence  in — Greuze,  with  his 
violet  languors  and  Lesbia-beaming  eyes.  An  excellent-looking 
boy’s  portrait,  ascribed  to  Paul  Veronese  (might  Bronzino  be 
suggested  ?)  is,  again,  hung  too  high  ;  and  near  it  is  a  repetition  of 
the  famous  “  Infanta  ”  of  the  Louvre,  which,  if  really  also  by 
Velasquez,  certainly  deserved  a  place  in  sight  better  than  Mar¬ 
garitone  or  Cosimo  di  Tura.  Archaeology  is  excellent;  but  the 
Institution  was  formed  “for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
United  Kingdom,”  which  have  no  need  to  be  shown  how  “  not  to 
do  it.”  There  are  too  many  specimens  of  the  latter  kind  here, 
early  and  late — witness  Guido’s  “  Sleeping  Cupid.”  It  must  have 
been  a  very  small  gambling  debt  (according  to  the  story  of 
Guido’s  later  years)  which  he  settled  with  this  picture.  A  flower 
and  fruit  piece,  by  Fyt,  has  a  manliness  and  unaffected  truth  about 
it  without  which  this  style  is  apt  to  become  insipid.  It  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  a  rare  master.  Jan  Steen  appears  in  two 
specimens,  both  full,  in  every  square  inch,  of  character  and 
humour,  and  designed  in  his  better  and  grander  manner.  The 
child  making  pancakes  is  the  best  in  colour  and  arrangement ; 
but  there  are  capital  points  in  the  second,  which  depicts  the  con¬ 
sternation  excited  in  a  village  inn  on  discovering  the  single  ale- 
cask  dry,  and  the  house  full  of  drouthy  customers  :  — 

Di  melius  nostris,  erroremque  hostibus  ilium ! 

The  South  Room  contains  several  fair  portraits  by  Reynolds, 


among  which  three,  belonging  to  Earl  Cadogan,  are  interesting  as 
specimens  of  the  painter’s  early  style.  There  is  a  certain  timidity 
or  reserve  about  the  expression  ;  the  dresses  appear  treated  some¬ 
what  minutely  in  comparison  with  Reynolds’  more  familiar 
manner ;  and  in  the  execution  one  sees  the  mode  of  painting  which 
he  had  learned  at  Rome,  or  thought  he  learned,  from  the  study  of 
Correggio,  the  features  being  first  modelled  in  cold  tints  (blue  and 
white),  over  which  the  warm  glazing,  which  has  now  fled,  was 
lightly  thrown.  Here  also  are  fair  specimens  of  portraiture  by 
Lawrence  and  Hoppner  (the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mrs. 
Arbutlmot),  with  two  not  very  attractive  poses  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  a  group  of  children,  by  Ronmey.  In  the  latter,  a  little  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  above  her  head,  is  very  animated  and  natural, 
although  the  execution  bears  about  the  relation  to  that  of  Reynolds 
which  sculpture  in  freestone  bears  to  sculpture  in  Carrara  marble. 
Some  smaller  figure-pieces  and  landscapes  are  also  noteworthy.  W e 
must  nameW ilkie’s  “  Errand  Boy, ’’well-preserved  and  characteristic,, 
but  rather  over-painted,  and  not  so  true  to  nature  as  it  looks  at  first 
sight ;  a  landscape  with  a  delicately-drawn  group  by  Ibbetson ;  a 
girl  by  Morland  (128),  a  pretty  bit  of  rusticity;  and  two  small 
portrait-pieces  by  Hogarth,  from  the  Western  family  of  Rivenliall. 
These  are  now  low  in  tone  —  a  common  technical  failure  in  this 
artist’s  work ;  but  the  singular  faculty  of  Hogarth  in  rendering 
character  and  making  one  feel  that  his  heads  are  real  likenesses  is 
present  everywhere,  and  the  truthful  delicacy  of  the  furniture  and 
details  is  what  we  now  rarely  see  in  English  art  —  least  of  all 
among  those  of  our  domestic  incident-painters  who  appear  to  aim 
at  continuing  Hogarth.  Of  the  two  landscapes  assigned  to  Crome, 
the  “  Sea-shore  ”  is  by  far  the  best.  The  other,  a  still  piece  of 
water  with  trees,  is  finely  arranged ;  but,  at  least  as  we  now  see  it, 
the  painting  betrays  another  hand,  too  heavy  and  unimaginative 
for  the  great  Norfolk  master.  There  is  also  a  good  specimen  of 
Crome’s  fellow-countyman,  Stark. 

The  great  attraction  in  this  room  is,  however,  predominantly 
Gainsborough,  by  whom  we  have  two  full-length  pieces  of  portrait, 
one  a  lady  near  middle-life,  the  other  a  pair  of  sisters,  each 
picture  endued  with  that  indefinable  charm  of  sentiment — not 
quite  natural,  yet  perhaps  not  the  less  gracious  and  winning — • 
which  something  in  Gainsborough’s  mind  enabled  him  always  to 
find  or  to  put  into  his  female  sitters.  These  pictures  are  as 
perfect  in  their  cool  gradations  of  green  and  gray  as  Reynolds  in 
his  warm  flush  of  golden  light ;  and  what  a  refinement  Gains¬ 
borough  has  thrown  into  the  sisters’  dresses !  Through  every  fold 
and  bordering  they  seem  instinct  with  girlhood.  We  have  reserved 
for  the  close  the  three  pictures  wThich,  when  this  Exhibition  has 
faded  back  into  the  private  collections  whence  it  has  been  liberally 
furnished,  will  probably,  with  one  or  two  more  already  noticed, 
remain  in  the  memory  of  its  visitors.  One  is  that  half-figure  of  a. 
woman  roused  from  sleep,  and  putting  aside  the  curtains  as  she  rises, 
which  the  arbitrary  nomenclature  of  art  has  called  “  Rembrandt’s 
Mistress.”  Injured  as  the  work  is,  ugly  as  are  the  girl’s  features,, 
trivial  as  is  the  incident,  there  is  no  more  marked  instance  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  almost  magical  power  of  “  making  his  game  ”  by  sheer 
truth  of  art  to  nature — nature  who,  even  in  her  extreme  of 
homeliness,  never  “  deserts  the  heart  that  loves  her.”  One 
cannot  say  that  Reynolds,  even  in  the  “  Nymph  and  Child  ”  and 
“  Lady  Gertrude  Fitzpatrick  ”  which  form  perhaps  the  highest 
charm  of  this  year’s  Institution,  equals  Rembrandt  iu  this  intense 
grasp  of  truth ;  yet  what  he  reaches  by  the  poetry  of  fact,  Sir 
Joshua  might  be  said  to  reach  by  the  poetry  of  feeling.  The 
“  Nymph,”  as  we  now  see  it,  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  his  work  in  existence.  We  know  that  he 
threw  all  his  force  into  the  colour-effects  of  this  girl,  half 
crouched-up  as  she  lies  in  a  rich  and  fanciful  landscape,  archly 
enjoying  the  delight  with  which  Cupid,  too  young  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  by  it,  is  reconnoitering  her  lavish  beauty;  nor  are  there- 
many  works  by  the  painters  of  Venice  (whom  Reynolds  treats,  in 
his  “  Lectures,”  with  the  coquettish  and  complimentary  disparage¬ 
ments  of  a  lover)  which  go  beyond  this  masterpiece  of  his  palette 
in  golden  glow  and  mellow  fusion.  Here  the  founder  of  English 
painting,  as  painting  (for  Dobson  follows  Vandyke,  and  Hogarth’s 
intention  often  outruns  his  palette),  is  triumphant ;  yet  we  think  it 
not  likely  to  be  disputed  that  Reynolds  is  seen  in  a  more  exquisite 
and  characteristic  light  in  the  “Gertrude,”  whom  the  fanciful 
Anglo-classicalism  of  that  age  prettily  named  “  Collina  ”  from  the 
little  hill  on  which  the  child  is  standing.  One  or  two  weaker 
points  in  the  drawing  are  indeed  traceable  here,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  face  may  have  lost  something  in  the  cool  shadows  ;  yet  even 
the  contemporary  print,  beautiful  as  it  is,  does  not  do  full  justice 
to  the  indescribable  suavity  and  charm  of  this  little  figure,  which 
Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  might  have  selected  as  the  perfect  type 
of  arch  and  innocent  childhood  : — 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature’s  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

The  pictures  we  have  last  described  form  a  gallery  in  themselves, 
and  deserve  more  than  one  visit,  even  without  regard  to  the  others 
exhibited.  Nor  do  we  often  see  works  which  more  signally  prove 
the  law  that  an  artist’s  mind,  taking  the  word  in  its  largest  sense, 
is  his  picture — unwilling  as  vanity  and  mere  technical  skill  may 
be  to  admit  the  “  thus  far,  and  no  farther,”  which  is  implied  in 
such  a  confession. 
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REVIEWS. 


A  FRENCH  PRECURSOR  OF  HEGEL.4 

DISCOVERY  of  a  remarkable  kind  lias  just  thrown  a  new  and 
unexpected  light  upon  the  origin  of  what  has  generally  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  independent  and  characteristic  movements 
of  German  thought.  In  the  public  library  of  the  town  of  Poitiers 
there  had  lain  unnoticed  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  manuscript 
work  in  two  volumes,  handsomely  bound,  and  lettered  La  Verite, 
ou  le  vrai  Systbme.  These  volumes  bore  no  author’s  nhme,  but 
merely  the  date  1775.  In  the  library  catalogue  they  were  entered 
under  the  name  of  Dom  Mazet,  the  first  librarian  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  contents  were,  it  is  true,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Dom  Mazet,  but  a  note  prelixed  to  the  work  explained  it  to  be 
simply  a  transcript  by  him  from  the  author’s  manuscript,  and 
vouched  for  its  faithfulness  to  the  original.  In  a  correspondence 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  work  the  real  author  is  designated  by 
the  initials  D.  D.  From  the  time  of  their  acquisition  from  the 
heirs  of  Dom  Mazet  in  1817,  these  volumes  remained  without 
attracting  attention  till  last  year,  when  they  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  M.  Beaussire,  a  professor  at  Poitiers,  whose  further 
researches  enabled  him  to  bring  to  light,  among  the  archives  of  the 
family  of  Argenson  at  the  Chateau  des  Ormes,  a  volume  of  letters 
and  fragments,  in  part  the  originals  of  portions  of  the  Poitiers  MS. 
Some  of  these  bore  the  name  Frere  Deschamps,  Benedictin.  From 
another  source  turned  up  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  from 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  D’Alembert,  and  others, 
addressed  in  full  to  “  Dom  Deschamps,  procureur  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines,  at  Montreuil-Bellay,  near  Saurnur.”  Little  was 
previously  known  of  this  ecclesiastic.  M.  Beaussire  has  ascertained 
that  he  was  born  at  Rennes,  January  the  10th,  1716,  and  died 
at  Montreuil-Bellay,  April  the  19th,  1774.  The  only  works  he 
is  known  to  have  published  are  a  volume  of  letters  on  the  “Spirit 
of  the  Age,”  published  in  London  in  1769,  and  a  spirited  essay 
against  Baron  dTIolbach’s  System  of  Nature.  He  had  contem¬ 

plated,  and  in  fact  drawn  out,  a  refutation  of  the  system  of 
Spinoza,  of  which  two  copies  exist  in  MS.  among  the  archives  at 
Ormes.  Of  the  newly-found  work  in  MS.  at  Poitiers  two  volumes 
have  disappeared.  The  first  and  second,  bound  in  one,  and  the 
fifth,  alone  remain ;  but  certain  fragments  in  the  author’s  hand¬ 
writing,  entitled  Brficxions  Politiques  tirees  (Hun  Outrage  Moral, 
go  far  towards  supplying  the  lacuna.  The  whole  series — the 
authenticity  of  which  seems  open'  to  no  kind  of  doubt — proves 
for  the  first  time  the  existence  in  France  of  a  system,  and 
almost  a  school,  of  philosophy,  in  which  were  anticipated  nearly 
all  the  leading  ideas  and  principles  which  have  commonly  been 
supposed  to  be  the  pure  and  absolute  emanation  of  the  genius  of 
Hegel. 

It  is  on  all  accounts  most  desirable  that  the  full  text  of  so 
remarkable  a  literary  treasure  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
public.  For  the  present,  we  have  nothing  to  go  upon,  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  thought  in  the  last 
century,  but  the  analysis  briefly  but  lucidly  drawn  out  by  M. 
Beaussire.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  the  phenomenon  of  a 
free-thinking  monk  remaining  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  order, 
and  to  all  appearance  sincere  in  the  routine  of  his  professional 
duties — keeping  up  a  fire  of  letters,  partly  polemical,  partly 
familiar,  with  the  leading  philosophers  of  his  age,  and  able  to 
throw  out  sparks  of  original  and  independent  thought  which  we 
may  now  safely  trace  in  their  effects  upon  the  speculations  of  a 
whole  century — should  have  passed  into  so  total  an  oblivion.  This 
effect  is  to  be  traced  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  slight  and  fragmentary 
nature  of  his  published  essays  in  philosophy,  but  still  more  to  the 
jealousy  and  antagonism  with  which  his  advances  were  regarded 
by  the  then  existing  leaders  of  thought  in  France,  added  to  the 
circumstance  that  his  system,  in  its  method  and  primary  ideas, 
must  have  seemed  far  more  akin  to  a  German  than  to  a  French 
tone  of  thought,  and  too  little  in  keeping  with  all  the  mental 
tendencies  then  current  in  his  own  country.  Li  the  face  of 
the  prevailing  worship  of  nature,  and  contempt  for  metaphysics, 
typified  by  the  celebrated  mot  of  Voltaire — “  Quand  celui  a  qui 
l’on  parle  ne  comprend  pas,  et  celui  qui  parle  ne  se  comprend 
pas,  e’est  de  la  metaphysique  ” — it  was  not  easy  to  raise  the  mind 
of  the  age  to  the  lofty  metaphysical  pitch  in  which  this  French 
Benedictine  proclaimed  from  the  solitude  of  his  cell  the  supremacy 
of  a  true  metaphysical  method  over  all  particular  and  special  de¬ 
partments  of  science,  whether  in' mind  or  matter.  “  The  office  of 
philosophy,”  declared  Dom  Deschamps,  “  is  to  generalize  every 
generalization.  It  tends  towards  the  universal,  alike  in  logic,  in 
morals,  in  jurisprudence ;  and  never  would  reach  this  end  were  it 
confined  to  the  mere  facts  and  inductions  of  physics  or  psychology, 
were  it  not  permitted  to  seek  its  basis  in  pure  reason,  establishing 
itself  at  this  supreme  point  by  the  aid  of  metaphysical  conceptions.’’ 
His  line  of  argument  addresses  itself  to  our  modern  Positivists  no 
less  than  to  the  empiricists  of  his  time.  His  aim  is  in  effect  to  force 
once  more  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  metaphysics  upon  those  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Positivism  who  admit  none  but  experimental  truths,  the  facts 
or  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  senses.  Whence,  he  would  have 
them  say,  are  obtained  those  universal  propositions  which  transcend 
all  the  generalizations  of  experience,  and  which  are,  notwith¬ 
standing,  accepted  and  reasoned  upon  by  all?  Who  are,  in 
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truth,  more  constant  or  more  bold  in  reasoning  from  such  pro¬ 
positions  than  those  who  are  for  ever  crying  out  against  meta¬ 
physics  ?  Is  it  not  in  their  writings  that  we  see  laid  down  most 
habitually  as  first  principles  the  unity  and  eternity  of  nature,  and 
the  fundamental  unity  of  species,  including  that  of  the  human 
race?  Why,  they  are  more  dull,  playfully  exclaims  Dom 
Deschamps,  than  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  himself,  who  at  all 
events  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  prose  that  he  found 
himself  talking.  Such  people  would  scout  metaphysics  as  dealing 
with  nothing  but  abstractions ;  yet  does  not  everything  ultimately 
end  in  abstractions — every  science,  every  operation  of  the  senses  no 
less  than  of  the  mind  ? 

By  a  series  of  reductions  to  an  abstract  basis  of  this  kind,  Dom 
Deschamps  eventually  brings  his  philosophy  to  a  point  absolutely 
identical  with  that  subsequently  laid  down  as  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  dialectics  of  Hegel — the  doctrine  of  the  Idea  as  the 
centre  of  all  things,  the  tout  universel,  the  punctum  saliens  round 
which  and  out  of  which  the  universe  has  developed  itself.  The 
very  formulas  which  seem  so  fantastic  and  so  obscure  in  the 
mouth  of  the  German  metaphysician  find  their  complete  antici¬ 
pation  in  the  dialect  of  his  T  rench  precursor : — 

J’entends,  dit-il,  par  le  tout,  le  tout  de  l’univers,  la  matifere,  le  monde, 
l’etre  un  par  les  etres  eu  nombre  qui  le  composent,  l'existence  consideree  par 
rapport,  le  principe  et  le  terme,  le  commencement  et  la  fin,  la  cause  ct  l’effet, 
le  mouvement  et  le  repos,  le  plein  et  le  vide,  le  bien  et  le  mal,  1’ordre  et  le 
desordre,  etc. ;  et  j’entends  par  tout  l’existence  en  soi,  l’existence  par  elle- 
meme,  l’existence  qu’on  ne  distingue  plus  alors  des  etres,  comme  etan  t  l’etre 
unique  et  consdquemment  sans  rapport.  Le  tout  et  tout  n'ont  qu’une 
existence  ideale,  pour  le  dire  ici ;  mais  cette  existence  est  de  leur  essence,  et 
ils  n’en  sont  pas  moins  l’existence. 

German  philosophy,  it  is  well  known,  since  the  time  of  Kant,  recog¬ 
nises  two  primary  faculties  in  the  mind  of  man — those  of  Verstand 
and  Vernunft — the  faculty  of  judgment  and  the  faculty  of  ideas — the 
former  restricted  by  the  limits  of  experience,  the  latter  transcending 
experience.  The  first  is  termed  personal,  the  second  impersonal, 
reason.  Kant,  however,  while  laying  down  this  primary  distinc¬ 
tion,  sees  in  the  faculty  of  ideas  only  a  regulative  principle, 
granting  to  it  no  power  or  authority  for  the  direct  theoretical 
knowledge  of  truth,  but  merely  the  capacity  for  practical  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  law.  It  was  only  with 
Schelling  and  Hegel  that  this  faculty  obtained  itsformal  recognition, 
being  by  them  identified  with  complete  “  universal  reason,”  orrather 
with  “  universal  being.”  The  same  distinction  is  met  with  in  the 
system  of  Dom  Deschamps.  What  by  the  Germans  is  termed  Ver- 
nunft,  and  by  us  generally  “  reason,”  is  with  him  V mtendement.  The 
term  intelligence  he  reserves  for  the  individual  mind,  for  the  faculty 
of  judgment  as  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  particulars;  in  a 
word,  for  Verstand.  Intelligence  belongs  to  man,  mtendement 
belongs  to  Being;  that  is,  to  “Being  in  itself” — etre  cn  soi, 
Seyn  an  sich.  Refusing  to  it  all  characteristics  of  personality, 
Dom  Deschamps  identities  it  with  universal  being  ;  in  other 
words,  with  God.  This  idea,  so  entirely  at  one  with  the  pantheism 
of  Hegel,  is  not,  indeed,  a  new  one,  or  one  wholly  at  variance  with 
received  and  orthodox  theology.  “  Where,”  asks  Fenelon,  echoing 
herein  the  doctrine  and  the  language  of  the  Platonists  and  mystics 
of  all  time,  “  is  that  perfect  reason  which  is  so  near  to  me,  and  yet  so 
wholly  distant  from  me  ?  ’  ’  Ou  est-elle  cette  raison  supreme  ?  Nest  elle 
paste  Dieuque  jecherche?  Thought,  being,  God,  matter  and  mind — 
the  etendue  intelligible  of  Malebranclie  —  physical  and  meta¬ 
physical  existence,  become  expressions  for  one  and  the  same 
reality  in  the  pre-Hegelian  idealism  of  Dom  Deschamps. 

Nor  is  the  famous  synthesis  of  contradictories,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Hegelian  logic,  without  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  dialectics 
of  Dom  Deschamps.  In  advance  of  the  German  philosopher,  he  it 
was  who  first  enunciated  what  has  since  been  so  often  decried  as 
the  crowning  absurdity  of  metaphysics.  It  is  no  longer  to  a 
Teutonic  source,  but  to  that  country  where  it  has  been  hailed  with 
especial  derision  as  a  cobweb  of  the  German  brain,  that  we  are 
henceforth  to  attribute  the  seeming  paradox  that  Being  and 
Nothing  are  one.  It  is  expressly  enunciated  in  the  last  proposition 
of  a  Precis  en  quatre  tMses  du  mot  de  Venigme  metaphysique,  and 
developed  at  length  in  later  passages  of  his  essay 

These  IV. —  Tout,  qui  ne  dit  point  de  parties,  existe  et  est  inseparable  da 
tout,  qui  dit  des  parties,  et  dont  il  est  l’affirmation  et  la  ne'gation  tout  a  la 
fois.  Tout  et  le  tout  sont  les  deux  mots  de  l’enigme  de  l’existence,  mots  que 
le  cri  de  la  verite  a  distingues  en  les  mettant  dans  notre  langage.  Tout  et 
rim  sont  la  meme  chose. 

In  his  philosophy  of  nature  we  find  Dom  Deschamps  dwelling 
with  the  same  persistence  as  Hegel  upon  the  subordination  of  facts 
to  ideas  as  the  basis  of  knowledge.  All  that  is  truly  real  resolves 
itself  ultimately  into  the  Idea.  Tout  ce  qui  est  reel  est  ratimnel,  tout  ce 
qui  ratimnel  est  reel,  is  the  formula  of  both.  In  the  universal  All 
are  bound  up  the  ideas  of  unity,  of  progress,  of  continuity  and 
identity  of  laws— as  well  the  law  of  development  of  species  more 
recently  drawn  out  by  Darwin,  as  that  of  the  conservation  and 
correlation  of  forces  now  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  modern 
physics.  The  chain  of  being  extends  with  him  “  from  the  mineral 
to  the  vegetable,  from  the  vegetable  to  the  animal,  including 
man,”  as  the  mental  and  moral  forces  run  through  the  successive 
phases  of  historical  development,  the  individual  and  the  race  alike 
moving  on  towards  perfection  according  to  the  law  of  its  being. 

More  rigorously,  logical  than  his  successor,  Dom  Deschamps  has 
no  scruple  in  banishing  from  his  system  of  morals  the  idea  of  liberty, 
which  Hegel  strove  to  retain  by  identifying  it  with  the  idea  of  pure 
reason,  and  by  distinguishing  between  the  world  of  nature  and  the 
world  of  spirit,  the  law  of  necessity  being  absolute  in  each  only 
after  a  mode  of  its  own.  “Freedom,”  argues  our  pre-Hegelian, 
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“  is  a  word  which  expresses  simply  that  which  seem3  to  us  less  neces¬ 
sary  in  degree,  that  which  we  blindly  fancy  independent  of  external 
objects.”  But  there  is  no  real  escape,  in  his  view,  from  such  out¬ 
ward  conditions.  “  Inddpendamment  de  cette  action,  qui  a  toujours 
lieu  plus  ou  moins,  il  y  a  celle  de  nos  parties  sur  nos  parties,  de  nos 
fibres  sur  nos  fibres  ;  et  -cette  action,  quelque  deliee  qu’elle  puisse 
dtre,  quelque  caelffie  qu’elle  soit  a  nos  yeux,  nous  necessite  egale- 
ment  que  T  autre.”  W ithout  freedom  there  is,  of  course,  no  morality- 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  And  with  the  distinctions  between 
being  and  nothing,  God  and  man,  had  disappeared  also  from  the 
scheme  of  our  Benedictine,  as  from  that  of  Hegel,  the  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  Communism  in  property,  and 
in  women  as  a  part  of  property,  he  drew,  like  all  ultra-idealists, 
from  Plato.  In  this  department  it  is  that  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  these  theories,  which  might  interest  or  amuse  the  historical 
student  as  mere  matter  of  speculation,  or  as  a  vagary  of  acute  and 
learned  brains,  have  more  particularly  made  themselves  manifest. 
As  a  system  of  pure  philosophy  Hegelianism  has  passed  away.  It 
already  belongs  to  history.  Like  Saturn,  it  has  been  devoured  by 
its  own  children.  But  in  politics  and  in  ethics  it  has  left  a 
seed  behind  it  which  has  germinated  in  a  fruitful  crop  of  sorrows 
to  Europe.  Dying  out  harmlessly  in  one  direction  in  the  selfish 
nihilism  of  Schopenhauer,  it  has  in  others  entered  upon  newer 
phases  in  the  negative  theologies  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  Feuer¬ 
bach  and  Henan,  in  the  communism  of  Proudhon,  Fourier, 
and  the  Phalansterians,  and  in  the  revolutionary  excesses 
of  Paris  and  Berlin.  It  may  be  thought  strange  to  attempt  to 
trace  what  seem  on  the  surface  mere  popular  outbreaks  to  the 
influence  of  an  abstract  and  abstruse  system  of  metaphysics.  But 
it  is  demonstrable  that  what  was  effected  by  Voltaire  as  regards 
the  first  French  Devolution  was  no  less  effected  for  the  risings  of 
1 848  by  the  idealist  and  utopian  theories  which  were  diffused  under 
the  inspiration  of  Hegel.  That  the  latter  ideas  had  a  real  and 
intimate  affinity  for  the  mind  of  France,  however  much  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  assume  the  contrary,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
of  their  attaining  that  influence.  We  need  have  no  doubt  upon 
this  point  now  that  we  are  able  to  assign  their  true  filiation.  Those 
who  strive  to  disseminate  these  ideas  upon  French  soil  are  but 
bringing  them  back  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  We  may  not  envy 
them  the  acquisition,  but  at  least  we  can  assign  to  each  country 
its  own. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  impression  will  be  made 
by  this  discovery  upon  the  minds  of  the  countrymen  of  Hegel. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  only  concerned  to  take  note  of  what 
forms  a  new  and  startling  chapter  in  the  history  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  Those  among  us  who  still  linger  in  admiring  wonder 
before  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  Hegel  will  do  well  to  take 
a  backward  step  in  history,  and  study  the  ideas  and  dogmas 
of  that  most  obscure  even  of  Teutonic  oracles  at  their  original 
shrine,  to  quench  their  metaphysical  thirst  with  the  waters 
of  thought  as  they  well  forth  clear  and  fresh  from  the  brain 
of  a  Frenchman,  unmixed  with  the  turbid  stream  of  German 
intellect.  Whatever  any  of  us  may  think  of  the  value  of  Hege¬ 
lianism  in  itself — whether  we  see  in  it  an  air  from  Heaven  or 
a  blast  from  Hell,  whether  we  hail  in  it  the  regenerator  of  our 
race,  or  stigmatize  it  as  Pantheism,  Communism,  or  Atheism, 
veiled  or  undisguised — we  can  at  least  trace  it  to  its  infancy.  At 
which  extreme  soever  of  the  intellectual  or  ethical  scale  we  may 
place  its  reputed  founder,  be  he  the  prince  of  thinkers  or  the 
arch-sophist,  we  have  learnt  to  look  for  the  real  author  of  this 
Atheisme  eclaire  (to  use  his  own  words)  not  under  the  robe 
of  the  philosopher,  but  under  the  cowl  of  a  Benedictine  monk. 
Whether  these  ideas  were  in  turn  spontaneously  engendered  in 
Germany,  or  transplanted  thither  from  France,  is  a  question  which 
we  can  hardly  perhaps  dispose  of  at  once.  Before  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  however,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  free  and  habitual  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  between  the  two  countries.  One  of  the  handful  of 
converts  made  by  Dom  Deschamps  to  his  peculiar  system  of  ideas, 
his  friend  and  patron  the  Marquis  de  Voyer,  had  estates  in  Alsace, 
which  he  frequently  visited.  Alsace  was  then,  as  now,  as  much  a 
German  as  a  French  province.  The  University  of  Strasburg  counted 
then  a  little  knot  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Dom  Deschamps  broke  out  the  revolution 
in  France,  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  more  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  Germany.  An  emigre  it  was  who  first  brought  home  to 
his  native  country  the  system  of  Kant.  What,  then,  more  likely 
than  that  through  some  similar  medium  the  metaphysics  of 
Montreuil-Bellay  should  have  found  an  entrance  into  Germany, 
and,  even  without  the  consciousness  of  the  mind  into  which  they 
struck  a  congenial  root,  have  blended  with  the  germs  of  his 
native  training  to  form  the  more  complex  and  wide-spreading 
growth  which  we  see  in  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  ? 


JEMMY  AND  JENNY  JESSAMY.* 

N  the  preface  or  introduction  to  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novels,  an  old  lady  is  represented  discoursing  with  the  author, 
and  expressing  her  admiration  of  some  previous  production  of  his 
brain.  The  novel  she  commends  is,  in  her  opinion,  the  best  that 
was  ever  written,  except  the  History  of  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy. 
As  for  that  immortal  history,  it  was  an  ideal  of  perfection,  never  to 
be  equalled  in  this  defective  world.  Mankind  had  only  to  wonder 
that  such  excellence  had  ever  been  presented  in  a  visible  shape. 
Unless  memory  is  very  treacherous,  we  once  in  early  youth  saw 


on  the  walls  of  some  country  inn  or  lodging-house  two  coloured 
prints,  respectively  representing  a  young  gentleman  and  lady  in 
old-fashioned  costume,  and  purporting  to  be  Jemmy  and  Jenny 
Jessamy.  We  are  even  inclined  to  recollect  that  in  those  works 
of  art  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  effects  of  painting  and 
sculpture  by  an  extremely  simple  process  not  uncommon  in  the 
last  century.  The  coloured  figures  were  carefully  cut  out  and 
pasted  upon  a  black  ground,  but  one  of  the  arms  was  purposely 
left  destitute  of  the  adhesive  material,  and  allowed  to  project 
forwards.  If  the  figure  was  that  of  a  lady,  and  the  unstuck 
hand  held  a  nosegajq  the  effect  was  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  pretty  and  natural.  What  an  instructive  paper,  by  the  way, 
might  be  written  on  the  successive  ornaments  that  have  decorated 
the  walls  and  mantelpieces  of  the  less  opulent  classes  during 
(say)  the  last  hundred  years !  The  record  would  be  of  quaint 
designs  in  worsted,  of  violently-coloured  mezzotints  traceable  to 
the  now  forgotten  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bowles  and  Carver  hi 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  of  horrid  waxwork  groups  on  scriptural 
subjects,  of  black  velvet  used  as  an  imitation  of  the  feline  coat,  of 
elder-pith  and  minute  rolls  of  paper  applied  to  the  adornment  of 
various  unserviceable  boxes — all  objects  that  belonged  to  a  past 
generation,  and  can  never  return  save  through  a  retrogression  in 
taste  that  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  possible. 

Such  a  thing  of  the  past  is  the  History  of  Jemmy  and  Jenny 
Jessamy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  most  famous  in  its  day. 
When  a  book,  or  an  actor,  or  an  event  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
casual  reference  or  of  a  cheap  print,  and  that  in  an  age  when 
there  are  no  illustrated  newspapers  hungering  after  appropriate 
topics,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  was  familiar  to  a  very  large 
number  of  persons,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  of  superior  culture.  We  may  assume  that 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy  were  characters  known  to  that  large 
class  of  the  public  which  in  the  last  century  certainly  did  not  read 
much.  That  to  the  ears  of  many  of  our  readers  the  nai^es  of  the 
interesting  couple  will  have  something  of  a  familiar  ring,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe.  Still  more  strong  is  our  opinion  that  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  know  of  them  any  more  than  their 
names  might  easily  be  accommodated  in  a  china-closet  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Nay,  having  carefully,  and  with  no  small  effort,  read 
through  the  novel,  we  are  ready  to  confess  a  certain  complacent 
satisfaction  at  the  circumstance  that  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
modicum  of  erudition  vouchsafed  to  almost  none  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  We  feel  that  it  is  simply  a  moral  restraint  which  prevents 
us  from  indulging  in  the  most  reckless  mendacity  while  describing 
Mrs.  Eliza  Haywood’s  work,  and  that  if  we  refrain  from  saying, 
for  example,  that  Jemmy  Jessamy  is  King  James  II.,  and  Jenny 
Jessamy  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  disguise,  we  are  governed 
wholly  by  regard  for  truth,  and  not  by  any  fear  of  detection  in 
falsehood. 

There  is  something  veiy  misleading  both  in  the  title  of  the 
novel  and  in  the  fact  of  its  former  popularity.  There  is  a  sort  of 
affinity  between  the  words  “Jessamy”  and  “Jessamine”  (or 
Jasmine),  and  there  is  a  homely  Anglicism  in  the  “  Jemmy  ”  and 
the  “Jenny,”  that  lead  one  to  expect  a  tale  of  pastoral  love 
in  which  the  insipidity  of  the  ordinary  Damon  and  Phyllis 
will  be  rendered  additionally  nauseous  by  an  infusion  of  home¬ 
grown  sentimentality.  No  one  can  be  more  fluent  than  your 
genuine  Britisher  in  twaddling  about  the  innocence  of  rural  life. 
With  this  hypothesis  deduced  from  the  title-page  of  the  book, 
the  ingenious  speculator  may  account  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Jessamy  mania.  Once  people  liked  stories  about  well-bred  rustics 
who  talked  a  great  deal  of  highfiown  stuff,  but  they  have  long 
ceased  to  relish  incitements  of  the  sort.  Jenny  Jessamy  was  some 
village  maiden,  dishonourably  courted  by  some  wicked  squire, 
who  cruelly  persecuted  her  proper  lover,  .1  emmy.  At  last  virtue 
triumphed,  the  squire  was  overthrown,  and  very  probably  Jemmy 
turned  out  to  be  the  lawful  owner  of  his  wrongly-held  estate. 
All  very  well  in  its  time,  but  folks  like  something  different  now. 
Since  the  days  of  the  old-fashioned  romances  they  have  been  well 
fed  with  historical  fictions,  and,  having  become  tired  of  them  in 
their  turn,  have  comfortably  settled  into  a  contemplation  of 
modern  actual  life,  viewed,  j  ust  at  present,  under  somewhat  stormy 
aspects. 

So  much  more  plausible  does  this  hypothesis  look  than  many 
serious  historical  theories,  that  one  feels  a  regret  in  demolishing  it 
utterly  with  the  declaration  that  never  was  a  book  less  sentimental, 
less  pastoral,  or  less  obviously  addressed  to  any  transient  caprice 
of  the  reading  world  than  this  same  story  of  Jemmy  and  Jenny 
Jessamy.  The  young  gentleman  is  heir  to  a  large  estate,  and  has 
been  duly  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  The  young  lady,  a  dis¬ 
tant  cousin,  is  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  grows  up  a 
model  of  high-bred  propriety.  The  respective  parents  of  Jemmy 
and  Jenny  destine  them  for  each  other,  and  die,  leaving  them  in  a 
state  of  complete  independence  at  an  early  age.  They  are  expected 
by  their  acquaintance  to  marry  immediately,  but  several  instances 
of  domestic  unhappiness  which  come  under  their  immediate 
notice  determine  them  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  Jenny  being  the 
leader  ou  the  road  of  wisdom.  “  Every  one,”  says  that  sage 
young  maiden,  “  before  they  engage  in  marriage,  should  be  well 
versed  in  all  those  things,  whatever  they  are,  which  constitute 
the  happiness  of  it;  this  town  is  an  ample  school,  and  both 
of  us  have  acquaintance  enough  in  it  to  learn,  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  others,  how  to  regulate  our  own  conduct  and  passions 
so  as  not  to  be  laughed  at  ourselves  for  what  we  laugh  at  in 
them.”  For  these  remarks  she  is  well  rewarded  by  Jemmy 
with  the  exclamation,  “  Spoken  like  a  philosophoress  ”  !  The 
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instances  of  conjugal  discomfort  form  the  subjects  of  short  episodes, 
the  authoress  throughout  adopting  the  method  which  we  find 
employed  by  Cervantes,  Scarron,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Smollett,  &c., 
of  interweaving  the  main  story  with  others  sometimes  scarcely 
connected  with  it.  Generally  the  incidents  narrated  are  not  of  a 
very  exciting  kind,  though  they  sometimes  illustrate  a  lax  state  of 
society.  Here  a  married  gentleman  of  distinction  has  a  mistress 
in  every  respect  inferior  to  his  own  wife ;  there  a  married  lady  of 
quality  pays  her  gaming  debts  at  the  expense  of  her  honour.  More 
eccentric  than  these  is  a  certain  Lady  Fisk,  who  “went  to  Covent 
Garden  in  man’s  clothes,  picked  up  a  woman  of  the  town,  and  was 
severely  beaten  by  her  on  the  discovery  of  her  sex.”  But  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  book  is  decidedly  grave  and  moral,  and, 
though  there  is  more  plain-speaking  than  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  authoress  is  never  intentionally  licentious. 

When  Jemmy  and  Jenny  have  wisely  resolved  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  marriage  state,  they  are  separated  for  some  time, 
Jenny  going  to  Bath  with  some  friends  of  rank  and  position, 
whose  mild  adventures  help  to  swell  out  the  volumes,  and  Jemmy, 
through  some  business  engagement,  being  constantly  hindered 
from  joining  her.  Though  the  young  gentleman  is  somewhat  of  a 
libertine,  and  apt  to  indulge  in  transient  amours,  he  never  thinks 
of  breaking  his  engagement  with  his  dear  Jenny,  who,  on  her 
side,  never  indulges  in  jealousy.  Her  virtue,  indeed,  while  of  the 
purest  quality,  is  at  the  same  time  of  that  robust  kind  that  does 
not  depend  on  innocence,  and  at  little  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age  she  can  perfectly  distinguish  between  the  aimless  pecadilloes 
of  male  unmarried  youth  and  those  aberrations  that  are  likely  to 
result  in  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  following  little 
speech  which  she  makes  on  one  occasion  to  her  Jemmy  illustrates 
with  singular  plainness  her  general  views  on  the  subject  of 
masculine  constancy : — 

“  Make  no  vows  on  this  last  head  (fidelity)  I  beseech  you.  I  have  heard 
people  much  older  and  more  experienced  than  ourselves  say  that  the  soonest 
way  to  do  a  thing  is  to  resolve  against  it.  Besides,  my  dear  Jemmy,”  added 
she  with  the  most  engaging  sprightliness,  “  I  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  to 
expect  more  constancy  from  you  than  human  nature  and  your  constitution 
will  allow  ;  and  if  you  are  as  good  as  you  can,  may  very  well  content 
mj'self  with  your  endeavours  to  be  better.” 

The  only  serious  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  these  very  rational 
lovers  arises  through  the  machinations  of  Bellpine,  a  false  friend 
of  Jemmy’s,  who,  having  become  enamoured  of  Jenny  and  her 
fortune,  vainly  tries  to  make  Jemmy  fall  seriously  in  love  with  a 
certain  Miss  Chit,  famed  for  the  excellence  of  her  singing,  but  is 
more  successful  in  spreading  a  report  of  Jemmy’s  serious  incon¬ 
stancy  which  reaches  the  ears  of  Jenny.  When  the  machinations 
of  Bellpine  are  discovered,  he  is  so  terribly  mauled  by  the  injured 
Jemmy,  in  single  combat,  that  his  life  is  despaired  of,  and  the 
avenger  flies  to  France  to  escape  the  consequences  of  too  successful 
duelling.  However,  the  wounded  man  recovers;  Jenny,  going 
as  one  of  a  wedding-party  to  Paris,  joins  the  disconsolate  Jemmy, 
and  brings  him  back  safe  and  sound  to  marry  her  in  the  “  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster.” 

There  is  . the  whole  story — that  is  to  say,  the  main  story,  stripped 
of  its  details  and  ramifications.  That  in  itself  it  is  not  “  sensa¬ 
tional,”  will  be  at  once  perceived;  let  us  hasten  to  state  that  nothing 
whatever  is  done  to  make  it  so.  The  personages  part,  meet  again, 
flirt,  quarrel,  faint,  and  fall  into  each  other’s  arms ;  but,  do  what 
they  will,  they  no  more  lay  claim  to  our  sympathies  than  would 
a  set  of  well-dressed  and  cleverly-managed  puppets  in  a  Fantoccini. 
We  are  told  a  great  deal  about  love  and  hatred,  but  we  never  see 
them  expressed.  Of  the  art  of  representing  an  emotion,  so  as  to 
kindle  something  corresponding  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  of  the 
present  day,  the  authoress  has  not  the  slightest  notion ;  and  even 
when  a  passion  is  declared  by  one  of  the  principal  characters,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  speaker  is  less  concerned  about  his  heart 
than  about  the  rounding  of  his  periods,  though  these  are  not  very 
well  rounded  after  all.  Nor  is  any  appeal  made  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  wit  and  repartee,  as  in  the  writings  of  Congreve,  and  other 
heartless  hierarchs  of  a  peculiar  worship  of  intellect.  In  the 
whole  compass  of  three  good-sized  volumes  there  is  not  a  smart 
saying  that  one  would  care  to  record  as  a  specimen  of  superficial 
brilliancy. 

At  humour  or  at  delineation  of  character  no  attempt  is  made.  The 
personages  all  belong  to  the  highest  ranks  of  a  very  artificial 
society,  lounge  through  their  time  in  London  and  Bath,  amuse 
one  another  with  elaborate  gallantries,  and  indulge  in  copious  but 
not  reckless  verbosity.  More  pains  are  taken  with  Jenny’s 
character  than  with  that  of  the  others,  but  she  is  such  a  mere 
incarnation  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  authoress  that  her 
speeches  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  moral  exordia 
which  are  uttered  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Haywood,  in  her  own  person,  at 
the  commencement  of  many  chapters. 

Some  of  the  personages,  void  of  individuality  as  they  all  are, 
were  possibly  intended  to  adumbrate  well-known  realities  of  the 
day.  Miss  Chit,  who  attracts  all  the  fashionable  world  by  her 
excellent  singing,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a  father  of  higher  station 
than  her  ostensible  parent ;  Oelandrine,  a  cowardly  lady-killer,  who 
ignominiously  refuses  a  challenge  at  a  period  when  a  recognition 
of  the  old  code  of  honour  was  implied  in  social  morality ;  Lady 
Fisk,  who  gets  into  street  rows — these  might  perhaps  have  been  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  readers  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  persons 
whose  follies  and  vices  were  the  subject  of  common  talk.  In 
her  early  days,  Mrs.  Haywood,  who  seems  to  have  been  bom 
somewhere  about  1693,  and  died  in  1756,  formed  herself 
upon  the  more  celebrated  Mrs.  Manley,  and  wrote  two  books — 


entitled  the  Court  of  Canmania,  and  the  New  Utopia — which  owed 
their  popularity  to  the  quantity  of  scandal  they  contained,  and 
caused  I’ope  to  bestow  upon  their  authoress  a  few  coarse  lines 
in  the  Dunciad,  which,  whatever  might  have  been  the  provocation, 
were  most  disgraceful  to  the  poet.  When  she  wrote  her  later 
works,  of  which  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessatny  attained  the  greatest 
celebrity,  she  had  become  a  reformed  character,  and  a  most 
ostentatious  preacher  of  such  morality  as  was  current  at  the  time. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  she  entirely  left  off'  her 
old  habits,  and  altogether  forbade  herself  the  pleasure  of  writing  a 
little  harmless  unobtrusive  scandal  at  the  expense  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  If  the  cap  did  not  fit,  no  harm  was  done ;  if  it  did, 
the  reader  was  to  be  blamed  for  putting  it  on. 

But  what  will  most  strike  a  modern  thinker  is  the  tone  of 
wisdom  in  which  Mrs.  Haywood  utters  her  ethical  platitudes.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  the  degree  of  naivete  with  which  both  writer 
and  reader  must  have  been  endowed  when  passages  like  the 
following  were  considered  instructive : — 

Youth,  beauty,  and  wit  have  deservingly  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the 
human  heart :  and  every  day’s  experience  obliges  us  to  own  that  wealth, 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  these,  is  of  itself  sutScient  to  captivate :  it  supplies 
all  other  defects  ;  it  smooths  the  wrinkles  of  fourscore  ;  it  shapes  deformity 
into  comeliness,  and  gives  graces  to  idiotism  itself;  as  it  is  said  by  the 
immortal  Shakspeare : — 

Gold  !  yellow  glittering  precious  gold  ! 

Gold  !  that  will  make  black  white ;  foul  fair  ;  wrong  right ; 

Base  noble ;  old  young  ;  cowards  valiant. 

But  when  the  gifts  of  nature  are  joined  with  those  of  fortune,  how  strong  is 
the  attraction !  Ilow  irresistible  is  the  force  of  such  united  charms  1 
According  to  the  words  of  the  humorous  poet  — 

Hence  ’tis  no  lover  has  the  powY, 

T’  enforce  a  desperate  amour, 

As  he  who  has  two  strings  to ’s  bow, 

And  burns  for  love  and  money  too. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  metliinks,  to  judge  with  too  much  severity  on  the 
vanity  of  a  fine  lady  ;  who  seeing  herself  perpetually  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  lovers,  each  endeavouring  to  excel  all  his  rivals  in  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  demonstrations  of  affection,  can  hardiy  believe  she  deserves  not  some 
part  at  least  of  the  admiration  she  receives.  But  what  pretence  soever  we 
may  make  to  excuse  the  weakness  of  exulting  in  a  multiplicity  of  lovers,  it 
is  still  a  weakness,  which  all  imaginable  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  subdue  ; 
as  it  may  draw  on  the  most  fatal  consequences  both  on  the  admirers  and 
admired. 

All  this  is  sound  and  charitable  enough,  but  one  could  scarcely 
find  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  grave  kind  of  twaddle. 
Let  a  fluent  writer  once  choose  his  moral  theory,  and  he  may  cover 
as  many  pages  as  there  are  lines  in  the  above  with  a  specious  exhi¬ 
bition  of  wisdom  that  will  scarcely  require  the  most  moderate 
expenditure  of  thought.  The  quotations  from  Shakspeare  and 
Butler  are  singularly  illustrative  of  the  period  at  which  the  book 
was  written.  The  old  pedantic  habit  of  overloading  a  text  with 
citations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  crudely  massed  together, 
after  the  manner  of  Burton,  had  passed  away,  but  far  more  cele¬ 
brated  writers  than  Mrs.  Haywood  show  us  that  people  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  had  not  learned  clearly  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  illustration  and  proof.  If  the  fair  Eliza  can 
back  up  an  opinion,  which  none  but  a  lunatic  would  think  of  con¬ 
tradicting,  with  a  distich  from  that  great  master  of  the  human 
heart,  Mr.  Dryden,  or  with  half  a  dozen  lines  from  Cowley,  “  who 
was  certainly  as  great  a  judge  of  love  as  was  Ovid  himself,”  she 
feels  that  she  has  made  assurance  doubly  sure. 

With  all  the  peculiarities  which  will  seem  so  strange  to  a 
modern  reader,  the  History  of  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy  is  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  book.  The  story  is  skilfully  constructed, 
without  sacrifice  of  probability,  or  recourse  to  claptrap  of  any 
kind;  and  if  it  never  excites,  it  never  becomes  wholly  devoid  of 
interest.  Moreover,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  that  satisfaction  with  a  thoroughly  worldly  and  semi- 
Pagan  morality  which  at  a  later  period  earned  for  the  eighteenth 
century  the  epithet  “  Godless,”  than  in  the  rules  of  life  laid 
down  in  the  course  of  this  once  famous  novel. 


ULRIC  OF  WIRTEMBERG.* 

B.  BERNHARD  KUGLER,  whose  interesting  monograph 
on  the  stormy  career  of  Duke  Ulric  of  Wirtemberg  we  have 
already  briefly  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  recalls  an 
observation  of  Charles  James  Fox  which  is  probably  more  fre¬ 
quently  cited  at  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  than  amongst  ourselves. 
Fox  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  only  knew  of  two  Constitu¬ 
tions  in  Europe — that  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  Wirtemberg. 
Since  the  days  from  which  the  saying  dates,  constitutions  have 
cropped  up  ready-made  in  most  States  of  Western  Europe ;  and 
in  Wirtemberg  itself  the  modern  has  to  a  great  extent  super¬ 
seded  the  ancient  form.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  history  of 
the  latter — of  its  gradual  rise  and  development,  and  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  struggles  of  its  champions  from  the  days  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  to  those  of  Moser  and  the  other  political  heroes  of  Schiller’s 
youth — deserves  a  prominent  place  in  any  treatise  on  European 
Politics  laying  claim  to  completeness.  Dr.  Kugler’s  publication 
is,  however,  too  limited  in  its  scope  and  too  purely  biographical 
in  its  design  to  supply  a  basis  for  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  Duke 
Ulric  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  constitutional 
development  of  Wirtemberg  by  virtue  of  having  been  the  earliest 
stumbling-block  in  its  path  ;  but  Dr.  Kugler  has  only  incidentally 

*  Ulrich  Herzog  zu  Wirtemberg.  Von  Dr.  Bernhard  Kugler.  Stuttgart : 
1865. 
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introduced  this  phase  of  his  government,  and  is  rather  desirous  of 
drawing  a  picture  of  the  man  and  his  life  than  of  dwelling  upon 
the  bearing  and  influence  of  his  measures  upon  the  subsequent 
history  of  his  country. 

For  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  those  whose  patriotic  feelings 
give  them  a  special  interest  in  the  memories  of  the  Ulrica  and 
Eberhards  made  famous  by  Uhland’s  sturdy  muse,  this  biography 
is  worth  notice  in  one  particular  point  of  view.  Duke  Ulric  of 
Wirtemberg  wTas  at  first  the  pupil,  and  then  the  obstinate  opponent, 
of  the  House  of  Austria;  and  his  relations  towards  it  reflect  with 
great  clearness  the  policy  by  which  the  Hapsburgs  endeavoured 
to  increase  the  circle  of  their  domestic,  while  they  in  the  end 
definitively  destroyed  the  strength  of  their  Imperial,  power.  Ulric, 
almost  unconsciously,  became  the  champion  ot  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  German  princes  as  opposed  to  the  growing  encroachments 
of  the  House  of  Austria — rights  in  which  he  and  they  were  re¬ 
solved  to  hold  included  the  jus  ref ormandi,  i.e.  the  right  ot  establish¬ 
ing  in-their  States  the  form  of  religion  which  they  had  personally 
adopted.  The  members  of  the  Smalcaldic  League  did  not,  any  more 
than  the  Protestants  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  struggle  and  fight 
for  religious  liberty  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  it  was  notwith¬ 
standing  by  their  efforts  that  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment 
of  that  religious  liberty  was  gained — namely,  the  overthrow 
of  the  principle  of  Catholic  unity.  Less  sagacious  than 
Philip  of  Hesse,  less  successful  than  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
Duke  Ulric,  whose  memory  is  associated  with  that  of  many  errors 
and  at  least  one  crime,  is  yet  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
worthies  of  his  age.  That  age  is  barren  indeed  in  examples  of 
lofty  and  unselfish  heroism,  but  fruitful  in  characters  so  far 
entitled  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  posterity  that,  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  understood  the  tasks  and  dangers  of  their  epoch, 
they  neither  shrank  from  the  one  nor  quailed  before  the  other. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  seemed  a 
great  probability  of  the  House  of  the  Counts  of  Wirtemberg  dying 
out,  a  transparent  attempt  was  made  by  the  Emperor  to  turn  the 
event,  if  it  should  occur,  to  the  advantage  of  his  family.  At 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1495,  Maximilian  offered  to  create  Wir¬ 
temberg  a  Duchy  and  an  hereditary  male  fief  of  the  Imperial 
Crown,  to  which  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  escheat  in 
default  of  male  heirs.  Count  Eberhard  of  Wirtemberg, 
however,  succeeded  in  securing  a  clause  defeating  this  expecta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  left  the  Duchy  to  his  successor 
unfettered  by  any  conditions  as  to  its  future.  Eberhard  II. 
was  involved  in  a  series  of  quarrels  with  his  Estates,  which 
ended  in  his  resignation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Government  during  the  minority  of  Ulric,  the  last  scion  of  the 
House.  Upon  him  Maximilian  exercised  all  his  well-known 
personal  attractions,  eager  to  secure  the  devotion  of  one  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  he  had  not  resolved,  sooner  or  later,  to 
despoil.  The  youthful  Duke,  established  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereign  powers  by  the  hand  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  defiance  of 
a  previous  agreement  with  the  Wirtemberg  Estates,  at  first  was  a 
willing  follower  of  his  Imperian  patron,  whom  he  supported  in 
his  campaigns  against  the  Palatinate  and  against  France,  acquiring 
an  increase  of  territory  as  his  reward.  His  time  seemed  to  be 
divided  between  royal  service  in  these  campaigns  and  the  pleasures 
of  his  Court,  which,  like  those  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
were  curiously  compounded  of  the  delights  of  music  and  of  the 
chase. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Ulric  began  to  show  signs  of  that  reso¬ 
lute  independence  of  spirit  and  policy  which  was  destined  decisively 
and  fatally  to  mark  his  subsequent  career.  In  the  spring  of  1514a 
peasants’  revolt  broke  out  in  his  dominions,  one  of  the  many  pre¬ 
cursors  of  a  movement  which,  fed  by  the  communistic  dreams  of 
the  extreme  Reformers  and  Anabaptists,  afterwards  shook  the 
social  and  political  system  of  Germany  to  its  very  base.  He  put 
it  down  after  making  his  peace  with  his  Estates,  which  at  first 
seemed  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  revolt  to  support  their 
claims.  Maximilian,  however,  having  interposed  as  mediator,  the 
Tubingen  settlement  seemed  likely  finally  to  adjust  matters  in  a 
sense  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Estates  and  a  close  adherence 
to  Austria,  when  a  deed  of  personal  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  inteiposed  a  breach  between  him  and  his  nobility  which 
was  not  to  be  filled  up  again  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  Of  this 
breach  Austria  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  and  it  was  in 
resistance  to  this  combination  that  Ulric  spent  the  turbulent 
remainder  of  his  existence. 

Ulric’s  marriage  was  the  root  of  all  his  misfortunes.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine,  and  accordingly  idle  to  inquire,  on  which 
side  the  fault  originally  lay.  The  Duchess  Sabina,  by  birth  a 
Bavarian  princess,  is  not  conspicuous  among  the  ladies  of  her  age 
for  any  of  those  feminine  virtues  which  might  attach  a  romantic 
sympathy  to  her  memory.  Masculine  energy  and  promptitude  of 
action  she  possessed  in  no  common  degree,  but  it  was  against  her 
husband  that  she  employed  these  qualities.  We  abstain  from 
repeating  the  epithets  which  Ulric  is  said  to  have  applied  to  his 
spouse,  and  which  recall  the  language  in  which  Henry  VIII. 
indulged  in  reference  to  one  of  his  wives  least  favoured  by  nature 
and  himself.  Ulric  became  enamoured  of  the  lady  of  his  Master 
of  the  Horse,  and  after  in  vain  attempting,  even  by  suppliant 
entreaties,  to  persuade  the  latter  to  resign  her  to  his  prince,  cut 
matters  short  by  murdering  the  obstinate  husband  with  his  own 
hand.  The  bloody  deed  was  not  slow  in  bearing  its  appropriate 
fruit.  The  murdered  man  belonged  to  the  noble  house  of  the 
Huttens,  whose  illustrious  scion,  Ulric  von  Hutten,  subsequently 
consigned  to  literary  infamy  the  name  of  the  tyrant  who  had.  slai^ 


because  he  could  not  dishonour,  his  vassal;  and  the  whole 
nobility,  ever  ready  to  regard  the  Duke  with  eyes  of  suspicion 
and  disfavour,  resented  the  insult.  Like  most  guilty  men, 
Ulric  completely  lost  his  head,  and  hurried  to  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor,  to  secure  his  favour  in  any  event.  Maximilian,  whose 
virtue  had  method  in  it,  received  hini  with  open  arms,  in 
the  hope  of  turning  this  opportunity  to  the  account  of  his  own 
designs.  Meanwhile,  the  Estates,  in  union  with  the  insulted 
Duchess,  assumed  the  most  threatening  attitude  against  the 
absent  Duke.  Hurrying  home,  the  latter  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  nobility  and  the  towns,  but  sternly  bade  his  wife  return  to 
his  Court  from  her  retirement  at  Urach.  She  responded  by  flying 
the  country,  in  the  company  of  one  Dietrich  Spiit,  a  powerful  noble 
and  close  friend  of  the  Huttens,  and  of  other  sworn  enemies  of 
the  Duke.  She  threw  herself  upon  the  aid  of  her  relatives,  the 
Bavarian  Dukes ;  aud  the  latter,  ancient  enemies  and  rivals  of 
Wirtemberg,  loudly  pressed  the  Emperor  to  make  war  upon 
Ulric. 

In  this  emergency  the  conduct  of  the  Wirtemberg  Estates  was 
patriotic,  for  they  refused  to  listen  to  Sabina’s  representations, 
and  declared  their  loyal  adhesion  to  their  sovereign.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  this  loyalty  on  their  part  which  caused  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  whose  policy  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  a  trace 
of  that  chivalry  for  which  he  enjoys  a  doubtful  fame,  to  incline  to 
the  Bavarian  side  of  the  dispute.  He  summoned  the  Duke  before 
his  Imperial  Court  at  Augsburg,  but  Ulric  wisely  contented  him¬ 
self  with  sending  an  embassy.  To  this  embassy  Maximilian  pro¬ 
posed  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  Government  of  Wirtemberg 
was  during  the  next  six  years  to  be  carried  on  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  ten  notables,  including  an  Imperial  commissary,  the 
Duke  meanwhile  taking  up  his  residence  abroad.  A  compensa¬ 
tion  in  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Huttens,  and  Sabina  was  to  be 
permitted  to  return  freely  to  Wirtemberg.  When  the  ambassadors 
declined  to  entertain  this  insidious  proposal,  Maximilian  offered 
them,  as  the  only  alternative,  the  outlawry  of  their  Sovereign. 

It  was  now  that  the  latter,  in  resolving  to  resist  the  demands  of 
the  Emperor — the  real  character  and  objects  of  whose  policy 
had  at  last  been  laid  bare — suddenly  found  himself  a  popular 
hero.  The  very  peasantry  which  had  once  met  with 
such  stem  measure  at  his  hands  became  his  faithful  ad¬ 
herents.  His  popular  manners  and  personal  kindliness  —  of 
which  Dr.  Kugler  instances  several  traits  —  endeared  him  to  a 
class  which  is  rarely  logical  in  the  placing  of  its  sympathies  and 
antipathies;  and  which  was  now  ready  to  attribute  all  the  blame 
of  its  wrongs  to  the  Estates,  and  to  support  its  hereditary  prince 
in  his  resistance  against  the  “iniquitous  decision  of  a  partial 
Emperor.”  The  latter  in  vain  launched  his  reserved  thunderbolt 
of  outlawry.  The  effect  of  a  Rcichsacht,  as  of  a  Papal  excommunica¬ 
tion,  depended  very  much  on  the  pikes  and  muskets  upon  which 
it  could  fall  back.  In  this  case  they  were  not  in  readiness.  The 
bold  front  maintained  by  Ulric  was  alone  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
approaching  danger,  for  no  one  was  found  ready  to  take  upon 
himself  the  execution  of  the  Imperial  decree  against  a  prince  secure 
in  the  support  of  his  people.  In  the  end  Maximilian  was  found 
ready  to  resume  negotiations,  and  a  settlement  was  effected  by 
which  the  arrangement  originally  proposed  by  him  was  con¬ 
siderably  modified  in  favour  of  the  Duke,  who  was  to  remain 
in  the  country  and  take  part  in  the  selection  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  powers  of  the  latter  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  Ulric  soon 
recovered  absolute  power  in  his  dominions.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  used  it  with  the  moderation  which  he  had  promised  to  observe  ; 
but  though  the  violent  revenge  which  he  took  upon  Dietrich  Spat 
and  others  of  his  enemies  roused  the  aged  Maximilian  to  such  a 
height  of  indignation  as  to  make  him  call  upon  the  Suabian  League 
to  declare  war  upon  Ulric,  and  to  send  forth  a  second  decree  of  out¬ 
lawry  against  him,  the  Duke,  by  maintaining  a  resolute  attitude, 
and  constantly  holding  his  troops  in  readiness,  preserved  his 
country  intact  from  invasion.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  encouraged  the  Duke  to  seize  upon  the  important  Imperial 
city  of  Reutlingen,  and  to  incorporate  it  with  his  Duchy ;  and  he 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  supporters 
of  Francis  of  France,  the  rival  claimant  with  Charles  of  Spain  for 
the  succession  to  the  Imperial  Crown. 

Of  this  support,  however,  the  House  of  Austria  was  fully  deter¬ 
mined  definitively  to  deprive  the  French  King.  The  Suabian 
League— of  which  the  city  of  Reutlingen  had  been  a  member — 
was  at  last  induced  to  declare  war  against  Wirtemberg ;  and  an 
army  of  20,000  men,  under  Frundsberg,  the  celebrated  condottierc, 
was  assembled  at  Ulm,  while  another,  under  Siekingen,  a  captain 
of  almost  equal  renown,  approached  from  the  north-west  to 
crush  the  self-willed  Duke,  lie  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  oppose 
to  them  a  successful  resistance,  by  means  of  a  large  body  of  Swiss 
mercenaries ;  but  the  Swiss  Government,  fearful  of  consequences, 
suddenly  forbade  their  remaining  in  his  pay.  Thus  he  was 
reduced  to  the  forces  of  his  own  little  country,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  more  than  1 3,000  men.  With  these  it  at  first  seemed  as  if 
he  were  ready  to  venture  upon  resistance,  but  at  the  last  moment 
his  courage  failed  him  against  the  odds  to  which  he  was  opposed ; 
he  fled  the  land,  his  troops  dispersed,  and  the  country,  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  the 
usual  fashion  of  neighbours,  the  Bavarians  took  the  lead  in 
plundering  and  ill-treating  the  inhabitants,  while  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nobles  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  invasion  to  occupy  large 
portions  of  Wirtemberg  territory.  An  attempt  of  Ulric  'to  re¬ 
possess  himself  of  his  Duchy,  by  a  sudden  coup-de-main,  was  only 
temporarily  successful ;  and,  after  he  had  again  been  forced  to 
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flj-,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  suffering  among  liis  unfortunate 
subjects. 

The  new  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  now  deemed  it  time  to  drop  the 
mask,  and,  by  an  Imperial  rescript  from  Spain,  claimed  all  the 
ducal  possessions  as  his  own.  Austrian  councillors  arrived  to 
impose  the  oath  of  allegiance  upon  all  Wirtembergers,  while  the 
Estates  were  won  over  to  the  new  Government  by  a  continuation 
of  all  the  concessions  of  the  Tubingen  treaty.  They  were  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  annual  Budget ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  from  this  period  of  foreign  occupation  the  Constitution 
of  Wirtemberg  dates,  if  not  its  actual,  at  all  events  its  virtual 
foundation.  But  meanwhile  the  bulk  of  the  people,  whose  instincts 
are  not  always  satisfied  by  constitutional  progress,  and  whose 
feelings  are  generally  determined  by  personal  considerations,  re¬ 
mained  true  to  their  legitimate  Sovereign.  Ulric  had  never  been 
so  popular  as  when  he  was,  as  now,  an  exile;  and,  as  is  not 
tmcommon  with  idols  of  the  populace,  his  name  soon  became  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  halo  of  mysterious  stories.  He  came  to  be  known 
under  the  name  of  “the  man  of  the  Twiel” — i.  e.  the  Hohen- 
twiel,  a  mountain  castle  which  he  yet  retained  on  his 
native  soil,  and  where  he  ever  and  anon  reappeared  among  his 
friends.  Meanwhile  he  was  busily  engaged  in  collecting  troops  in 
Switzerland,  with  which,  and  a  rapid  levy  of  peasant  volunteers, 
he  made  two  successive  attempts  to  regain  his  throne.  The  first 
was  summarily'  beaten  back,  but  the  “  red  villain,”  as  his  enemies 
called  him  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  in  a  few  years  reappeared, 
his  incursion  being  this  time  supported  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
Wirtemberg  peasantry.  The  battle  of  Boblingen  scattered  the 
latter  to  the  winds,  and  the  Duchy  seemed  more  inalienably  than 
ever  in  the  clutches  of  the  Austrians.  A  movement  of  a  different 
kind  was  destined  once  more  to  turn  the  scale  against  them. 

The  Reformation  had,  at  the  end  of  the  first  decennium  of 
its  existence,  made  rapid  strides  in  the  Empire.  Among  its 
champions  none  was  more  prominent,  both  by  his  zeal  and 
his  ability,  than  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse.  This  prince 
clearly  perceived  how  the  Emperor,  elated  by  his  complete 
victory  over  France  at  Pavia,  was  preparing  to  crush  with  an  iron 
hand  the  independence  of  those  princes  who,  like  himself,  were 
determined  to  have  a  policy  and  a  religion  of  their  own  choice. 
In  the  fugitive  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  he  recognised  an  important 
ally,  already  predisposed  to  a  warm  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  Supported  by  Philip,  Ulric  boldly 
demanded  from  the  Emperor  a  sanction  of  his  return ;  and  when 
it  was  refused,  by  one  battle,  that  of  Laufen,  recovered  all  he  had 
lost.  Soon  no  Austrian  magistrate  or  soldier  was  left  in  Wirtem¬ 
berg  ;  and  the  only  advantage  which  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
retained  from  its  forcible  occupation  of  the  country  was  the  barren 
title  of  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  which,  after  much  hesitation,  Ulric 
consented  in  the  Treaty  of  Kadan  to  allow  to  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
himself  holding  his  Duchy,  not  as  an  immediate  Imperial  fief,  but 
by  subinfeudation  from  Austria. 

The  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  Wirtemberg,  over 
which  Dr.  Kugler  passes  with  rapidity,  and  to  which  we  can 
only  briefly  refer,  is  nevertheless  an  instructive  chapter  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany,  and  has,  as  such,  received  an 
exhaustive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ranke  and  other  historians. 
Nowhere  was  there,  upon  the  whole,  more  toleration  shown  of  the 
various  competing  forms  of  Christianity;  but  nowhere,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  tbe  cardinal  measure  in  these  reformations  cle  par 
le  prince,  the  secularization  of  church  property,  more  thoroughly 
and  summarily  carried  out.  While  establishing  the  Reformers’ 
doctrines  at  home,  Ulric  boldly  joined  their  defenders  in  the  vital 
struggle  which  the  Smalcaldic  League  was  sustaining  against  the 
Emperor.  Wirtemberg  became  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  States 
of  South  Germany,  and  as  such  was  involved  in  the  calamities 
which  for  a  time  seemed  destined  to  crush  the  cause  and  its  parti¬ 
sans.  Once  more  Ulric  had  to  seek  the  retreat  of  his  Ithome,  the 
Hohentwiel,  while  the  Austrian  troops,  with  the  inevitable  Arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand,  were  flooding  the  land.  The  Treaty  of  Heilbronn 
left  Ulric  in  the  possession  of  his  sovereignty,  but  on  humiliating 
conditions.  Fie  had,  as  he  nervously  expressed  it,  to  “  let  the  Devil 
have  his  will,”  and  to  consent  to  the  application  to  Wirtemberg  of 
the  Interim,  by  which  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  faith  -was  par¬ 
tially  re-established.  In  1550  he  at  last  succumbed  to  age  and 
mortification,  leaving  an  insecure  heritage  to  his  son  Christoph.  He 
had  never  loved  and  long  suspected  this  prince,  who,  in  exile  and  in 
power  alike,  had  seemed  rather  a  rival  than  a  supporter  of  his  father. 
Ulric’s  death  at  last  gave  Christoph  an  opportunity  of  proving  him¬ 
self  both  a  more  sagacious  and  a  more  successful  politician  than  the 
hot-headed  but  generous  adventurer  of  whose  career  we  have 
attempted  to  indicate  the  outlines.  Ulric’s  life  was,  in  itself, 
little  better  than  a  long  succession  of  failures,  but  his  mettle 
placed  him  in  the  van  of  a  struggle  of  which  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  contemporaries  can  have  fully  appreciated  the  scope,  or  were 
destined  to  witness  the  end.  We,  who  can  view  that  struggle  in 
all  its  phases,  may  acknowledge  that  he  so  far  contributed  to  its 
progress  that  he  taught  the  House  of  Austria  that  force  alone 
could  effectually  secure  for  it  the  realization  of  its  selfish  designs ; 
while  he  taught  his  brother  princes  that  a  bold  resistance,  and  not  a 
tame  submission,  could  alone  help  them  to  both  the  political  and 
the  religious  autonomy  upon  which  their  hearts  were  set.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers, 
we  have  directed  notice  to  an  episode  of  German  history  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  admirers  as  well  as  the  critics  of 
Hapsburg  policy. 


MISS  CAREW.* 

HERE  are  few  things  with  which  a  critic  has  more  difficulty 
in  dealing  than  an  obvious  sacrifice  of  literary  reputation  to 
present  profit.  It  is  easy  enough  to  treat  such  a  transaction  with 
severe  and  unmixed  censure,  but  the  consciousness  that  the 
expected  remuneration  for  a  book  is,  far  oftener  than  any  other, 
the  sole  cause  of  its  being  written,  will  make  him  slow  to  condemn 
unreservedly  a  motive  power  which  has  been  prolific  of  such 
tangible  results.  To  tell  an  author  not  to  write  for  bread  would, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  the  same  thing  as  telling  him  not  to 
write  at  all,  and  when  once  this  canon  has  been  admitted  it  is 
difficult  to  limit  its  application.  If  a  writer  has  found  one  book  a 
success,  by  w'hat  law  is  he  bound  not  to  risk  the  publication  of  a 
second  unless  he  believes  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  the 
first?  The  public  has  already  judged  him  favourably' ;  why 
may  it  not  be  left  to  the  same  tribunal  to  determine 
whether  a  similar  verdict  is  to  be  given  on  the  new  arraignment  ? 
Where  the  second  production  is  genuinely  the  result  of  subsequent 
labour,  these  questions  have  a  good  deal  of  pertinence.  The 
author  has  made  a  certain  reputation,  and  if  he  risks  it  by  a 
fresh  appearance,  his  readers  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
The  ultimate  diminution  of  their  numbers  will  be  the  appropriate 
punishment  for  failure.  But  the  practice,  which  of  late  has  grown 
so  common,  of  making  use  of  the  popularity  acquired  by  one  book 
as  a  help  to  floating  off  another  of  earlier  date  and  less  matured 
merit,  is  very  much  more  questionable.  At  the  close  of  a  literary 
career,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  such  a  republication,  for 
the  writer’s  place  is  fixed  and  ascertained,  and  he  may  fairly 
assume  that  those  who  admire  him  will  be  interested  in  comparing 
his  first  rough  outlines  with  the  more  finished  pictures  he  has 
since  given  to  the  world.  But  when  the  experiment  is  tried  at  a 
very  early  stage,  it  looks  a  little  like  an  attempt  to  trade  in  a 
sudden  success.  What  was  not  good  enough  to  see  the  light 
before  has  suddenly  become  so,  not  from  any  change  in 
its  own  merits,  but  by  reason  of  its  relationship  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  This  relationship  may  be  one  of  real  resemblance, 
and  the  writer  may  only  have  discovered  the  quality  of  his  elder 
offspring  by  the  accidental  popularity  of  the  younger.  But  if, 
instead  of  this,  the  former  is  only  a  failure  from  the  experience 
of  which  he  has  learned  how  to  do  better,  he  would  be  more 
wisely  employed  in  turning  the  lesson  to  still  further  account  than 
in  converting  it  into  immediate  cash. 

Perhaps  Miss  Edwards  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  what  we  have  said  to  herself.  And  indeed  it  is  quite 
possible  she  may  do  so  wfith  some  justice.  The  greater  part  of  the 
contents  of  Miss  Carew  has  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
a  magazine,  and  we  have  no  means  of  determining  whether 
some  at  least  of  them  may  not  have  been  written  since  the 
appearance  of  the  work  by  which  she  is  best  known.  But  she  will 
allow  that  it  is  some  provocation  to  harsh  criticism  to  find  a  novel 
which  has  been  advertised  as  a  new  one,  and  of  which,  after 
the  success  which  the  authoress  achieved  in  Barbara's  History, 
we  have  been  led  to  form  considerable  expectations,  turn  out 
to  be  a  mere  collection  of  stories  from  All  the  Year  Bound.  Of 
all  the  many  reprints  of  which  we  are  forced  to  question  the 
wisdom,  short  stories  form  perhaps  the  most  doubtful  class.  In 
the  place  in  which  they  originally  saw  the  light  they  may  have 
been  perfectly  appropriate.  They  were  read  one  at  a  time,  and 
they  served  perhaps  to  relieve  the  dulness  which  reigned  over  the 
remainder  of  the  magazine.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when 
we  have  three  volumes  of  them  all  at  once,  and  have  to  excite 
and  satiate  our  curiosity  afresh  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  each  volume.  And  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the 
present  style  of  novel-writing  does  not  decidedly  interfere  with 
the  success  of  short  stories.  The  latter  must,  for  the  most 
part,  be  merely  concerned  with  single  adventures,  or  else  their 
interest  must  lie  in  the  skill  with  which  the  story  is  told,  the 
events  linked  together,  and  the  plot  worked  out.  There  is  no 
space  for  the  development  of  character,  and  therefore  everything 
must  depend  on  the  narrative.  But  what  is  this  but  a  description 
of  the  majority  of  the  popular  fictions  of  the  present  moment? 
They  show  exactly  these  characteristics  on  an  enlarged  scale.  The 
additional  space  which  the  possession  of  three  volumes  puts  at  the 
writer’s  disposal  is  not  devoted  to  any  new  features ;  it  is  all  taken 
up  with  an  amplification  of  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
And  readers  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  minuteness  of 
detail  in  which  a  finished  story-teller  like  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
is  wont  to  indulge  will  scarcely  care  to  go  back  to  productions 
which,  by  comparison,  look  like  inchoate  and  rudimentary  types  of 
what  has  followed. 

Whether,  however,  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  deprecating  the 
republication  of  short  stories,  we  are  quite  clear  that,  if  it  is  done 
at  all,  it  should  be  done  as  openly  and  with  as  little  pretence  as 
possible.  If  the  author  likes  to  tie  a  number  of  them  together, 
and  send  them  out  into  the  world  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  crowd, 
he  is  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so.  What  we  chiefly  object 
to  is  the  attempt  to  give  an  appearance  of  organic  unity  to 
a  literary  bundle  of  sticks  by  inventing  some  absurd  or 
impossible  string  with  which  to  bind  them  to  one  another. 
Mr.  Dickens  was,  we  believe,  the  first,  as  he  has  certainly 
been  the  most  frequent,  offender  in  this  direction.  The  Christmas 
number  of  All  the  Year  Bound  is  invariably  a  collection  of  tales 
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to  winch  the  editor  supplies  an  introduction  and  a  connecting 
link.  The  introductions  have  sometimes  been  among  the  happiest 
specimens  of  his  humour ;  the  connecting  links  have  frequently 
exhibited  the  most  exaggerated  eflorts  of  liis  imagination.  Owing 
to  his  example,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  provide  every  similar 
collection  with  a  setting  of  this  fashion,  and  no  story  can  now  be 
reprinted  unless  some  absurd  explanation  is  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  volume.  It  is  her  acquiescence 
in  this  custom  which  forms  the  principal  charge  we  have  to  bring 
against  Miss  Edwards.  If  she  had  chosen  to  put  the  name  of  the 
first  tale  on  the  title-page,  and  to  call  it  simply  “  Terrible  Com¬ 
pany  and  other  Stories,”  we  should  certainly  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  criticize  them.  But  when  Miss  Carew  is 
announced  as  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Barbara's  History,  the 
case  is  altogether  different.  By  so  doing  she  implies — unless  we 
assume  that  some  irresponsible  advertising  agent  has  been  guilty  of 
a  fraud  upon  the  circulating  libraries — that  her  work  has  an  organic 
character  of  some  sort,  and  that  her  former  success  was  conspicuous 
enough  to  secure  a  critical  recognition  for  her  present  effort. 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Miss  Carew  one  of  the  weakest  novels  it  has  ever  been 
our  ill-fortune  to  read.  Sketched  in  outline,  the  plot  is  simply 
this : — The  hero,  Philip  Dundonald,  “  barrister  at  law,  author  of 
an  unsuccessful  hook,  of  a  transpontine  drama,  and  of  a  chaos  of 
leaders,  light  articles,  and  sensation  stories,”  falls  “  hopelessly, 
helplessly,  irrationally  in  love  ”  with  the  heroine,  a  great  heiress, 
whom  he  first  sees  “  at  an  evening  party  in  Mayfair,  at  precisely 
twenty-four  minutes  past  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.” 
We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  humour  of  this  statement  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  its  chronological  minuteness,  or  in  its  being 
written  in  words  instead  of  figures.  Thenceforth  Mr.  Dundonald 
thinks  of  nothing  but  Miss  Carew.  He  hunts  her  out  at  dinner¬ 
parties  and  balls,  hires  a  horse  on  which  he  “  distinguishes  himself 
in  the  Park  on  Sundays,”  does  theatrical  criticism  for  the  Pimlico 
Patriot  on  the  chance  of  sometimes  seeing  her  in  the  stalls,  and 
finally  collects  his  miscellaneous  stories  “  into  three  showy 
volumes,”  to  which  he  prefixes  an  anonymous  and  mysterious 

dedication  to  Miss - .  At  length  Miss  Carew  goes  out  of 

town,  and  Mr.  Dundonald  resigns  his  post  on  the  Patriot,  gives 
himself  up  to  despair,  takes  to  wearing  slippers  and  scorning 
cravats,  and  derives  a  “  gloomy  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of 
Taylor  on  Poisons.”  From  this  state  he  is  roused  by  a  visit  from 
Sir  Geoffrey  Buchanan,  who  gives  him  an  opportune  invitation  to 
meet  Miss  Carew  at  Seaborough  Court,  somewhere  on  the  coast  of 
Durham.  To  this  place  he  goes  down  the  following  week,  taking 
with  him  “  dress  gloves  enough  for  Briareus  and  dress  boots 
enough  for  a  centipede,”  and  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  he 
finds  himself  one  of  a  yachting  party  which  is  weatherbound  on 
an  island  some  miles  from  home.  W  bile  searching  for  something 
wherewith  to  enliven  a  long  and  tedious  day,  Sir  Geoffrey  discovers 
a  bundle  of  waste-paper  in  the  grocer’s  shop  which  supplies  the  little 
fishing  village.  Greatly  to  Dundonald’s  secret  discomfiture,  this 
turns  out  to  be  the  sheets  of  his  anonymous  collection  of  stories, 
and  on  Miss  Carew’s  proposition  they  are  immediately  read  aloud. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  they  serve  to  “  amuse  the  little  party  for 
the  best  part  of  two  days.”  This  is  the  introduction  to  the  book. 
Next  follow  the  stories  in  question,  and  then  in  the  third  volume 
we  again  take  up  the  connecting  thread,  and  find  the  yacht  in 
sailing  order,  and  every  one  ready  to  return  home.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  at  Seaborough  Court,  Philip  Dundouald  makes  up  his 
mind,  a  little  late  in  the  day,  that  a  poor  author  has  no  business  to 
make  an  offer  to  an  heiress  with  15,000^.  a  year,  and  he  consequently 
determines  to  go  back  to  London.  The  evening  .before  he  does  so, 
however,  he  receives  an  offer  of  the  editorship  of  a  Calcutta  news¬ 
paper,  which  he  at  once  accepts,  and  this  naturally  precipitates  a 
favourable  crisis.  On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  Miss  Carew 
takes  occasion  to  tell  a  story  of  a  friend  of  hers  who  was  driven  to 
let  her  lover  “  understand  that  she  would  accept  him,  if  he  asked 
her.”  The  lover,  she  says,  had  published  a  book  with  an  anony¬ 
mous  dedication  to  the  lady,  a  copy  of  which  dedication  the  narrator 
happens  to  have  in  her  purse,  and  which  of  course  turns  out  to  be 
Dundonald’s  declaration.  After  many  months,  she  goes  on,  the  lady 
found  out  the  secret,  and  when  she  and  her  lover  “  were  on 
the  point  of  being  parted  for  life  they  met  at  the  house 
of  a  friend.”  At  this  stage  of  the  narrative  Miss  Carew 
borrows  a  pencil,  and  proceeds  to  show  how  her  friend, 
finding  her  lover’s  book  in  the  library,  turned  to  the  dedication, 
and  wrote  “  Accepted!”  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  curtain  falls  on 
Dundonald’s  raptures,  and  on  the  following  literary  compact : — 
“  ‘  You  must  write  no  more  for  the  grocer,  Philip  Dundonald.’  ‘  I 
will  write  for  you,  my  beloved,’  I  replied.  ‘  Only  that  which  is 
good  enough  for  all  the  world  is  worthy  of  Helen  Carew.’  ” 

We  must  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  is  this  sort  of  tiling  worthy  of 
Miss  Edwards  P  She  has  shown  herself,  in  Barbara's  History,  a  not 
undeserving  candidate  for  a  high  place  among  contemporary  novel¬ 
ists.  What  are  we  to  say  when  she  condescends  to  string  together 
such  a  bundle  of  follies  as  this,  and  publish  it  in  the  outward  guise  of 
a  serious  literary  venture  ?  Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  in  much 
higher  terms  of  the  tales  of  which  Miss  Carew  is  the  framework. 
None  of  them  call  for  any  special  notice,  and  none  deserved 
to  be  reprinted.  In  collecting  them  Miss  Edwards  has 
not  even  been  careful  enough  to  exclude  obvious  repetitions. 
There  are  no  less  than  three — “  Terrible  Company,”  “  The  Painter 
of  Rotterdam,”  and  “The  Patagonian  Brothers” — in  each  of 
which  the  sole  incident  is  an  attempt  to  throw  the  hero  down,  in 


one  case  from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  another  from  the  top  of 
a  lofty  scaffolding,  and  in  the  third  from  the  car  of  a  balloon.  The 
readei'3  of  All  the  Year  Round  may  have  had  time  to  forget  each 
of  these  sensations  before  the  next  repetition  of  it,  but  the  most 
careless  reader  can  hardly  achieve  this  when  they  occur  in  the 
course  of  one  and  the  same  book.  Again,  it  is  hard,  except  on 
the  principle  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  a  journey  in  a  phantom  mail-coach  which  is 
a  close  reproduction  of  a  well-known  story,  or  for  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  relations  of  the  love-stricken  Dundonald  with 
his  landlady,  when  she  fluds  him  in  tears  over  a  dish  of  devilled 
kidneys,  and  those  of  David  Copperfiehl  and  Mrs.  Crump  when 
the  former  is  in  a  similar  situation.  We  have  no  wish  to  treat  Miss 
Edwards  with  needless  harshness,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  thus 
speak  of  Miss  Carew  sullicieutly  shows  that  we  think  the  writer 
capable  of  far  better  things.  If  we  did  not,  we  should  not  have  tak en 
the  trouble  to  review  so  very  slight  a  work ;  but  we  trust  that  a 
few  plain  truths  may  serve  to  recall  an  authoress  from  whom  so 
much  may  be  justly  looked  for  to  the  endeavour  to  make  her 
future  publications  less  inconsistent  with  her  merited  reputation. 


ADVENTURES  IN  BORNEO.* 

T  seems  probable  that,  so  far  as  the  traveller’s  purposes  are 
concerned,  the  world  will  last  our  time.  The  region  where 
travels  of  the  most  adventurous  kind  are  possible  is  indeed  be¬ 
coming  gradually  narrower.  To  get  fairly  beyond  the  utmost 
echoes  of  civilization  it  is  almost  necessary  to  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  Africa.  But  between  travels  of  the  old  type  and  the 
mere  tourist’s  trip  there  intervenes  a  broad  margin ;  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  ground  fitted  for  this  sort  of  expedition, 
which  justifies  a  man  in  writing  a  book  but  does  not  justify  him 
in  setting  up  as  a  discoverer,  is  exhausted.  Little  of  the  world  is 
left  in  absolute  darkness,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  twilight. 
Mr.  Boyle  seems  to  have  selected  an  excellent  scene  for  a  journey 
of  this  intermediate  type,  and  has  described  it  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  book.  He  left  England  in  the  beginning  of  1 863 
with  his  brother,  and  they  went  straight  to  Borneo,  with  the 
object  of  being  the  first  white  men  to  traverse  the  country  from 
Sarawak  to  Pontianak.  Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  go  so  far 
to  perform  this  particular  feat  we  cannot  say.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  having  been  the  first  white  traveller  from  Sarawak 
to  Pontianak  does  not  strike  the  uninitiated  as  being  a  specially 
enviable  one  ;  but  it  appears  to  be,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same  mo¬ 
tive  that  urges  various  persons  of  apparently  rational  minds  in 
other  respects  to  clamber  up  big  lumps  of  rock  and  ice  every 
summer,  because  no  one  has  been  foolish  enough  to  clamber  up 
those  special  lumps  before.  We  therefore  respect  the  motive,  as 
conforming  to  an  accepted  type.  Mr.  Boyle  failed  in  carrying  out 
his  plans,  because,  just  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  central  district  through  which  he  must  pass  considered  it 
right  to  murder  every  one  coming  from  Rajah  Brooke’s  dominions. 
He  saw,  however,  a  good  deal  of  the  country  during  the  four 
months  of  his  stay;  made  intimate  friendships  with  a  large  number 
of  savage  chiefs  ;  lived  for  some  time  in  a  native  village  in  a  re¬ 
mote  comer  of  the  forests,  and  has  given  a  very  lively  and 
pleasant  description  of  his  trip. 

Mr.  Boyle  appears  to  belong  to  the  class  of  travellers  pure 
and  simple.  He  has  not  any  scientific  bac-kslidings.  He  confesses, 
much  to  our  secret  gratification,  that  he  does  not  know  the  names 
of  the  various  species  of  birds,  beasts,  and  plants  which  he  conies 
across.  He  takes  an  interest  in  them  considered  as  friends,  but 
does  not  exhibit  the  proclivities,  indicated  by  a  profusion  of  hideous 
Latin  names,  which  frequently  make  the  works  of  second-rate 
scientific  men  so  wearisome.  He  shot  a  good  many  beasts,  in¬ 
cluding  monkeys ;  for  wrhich  last  performance  he  carefully  apolo¬ 
gizes.  Monkeys,  he  says,  do  not  moan  at  all  when  they  are  shot ; 
and  as  for  their  grimaces  and  gestures,  they  are  indicative  simply  of 
rage  and  malevolence — feelings,  he  admits,  “  quite  natural  on  the 
monkey’s  part,”  but  not  particularly  touching.  The  sporting  de¬ 
tails  of  the  book  are,  however,  subordinate,  the  chief  part  being 
occupied  by  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
Sporting,  indeed,  seems  to  be  pursued  under  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  a  country  so  covered  with  impenetrable  jungle.  The 
chief  method  of  penetrating  the  forest  is  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
native  paths.  They  are  made  by  felling  trees,  clearing  off  the 
branches,  and  placing  the  trunks  end  to  end  in  a  direct  line.  To 
walk  along  a  slippery  round  log  without  any  support,  balancing 
yourself  in  rope-dancer  fashion,  through  the  thick  of  a  tropical 
jungle,  is  naturally  a  disagreeable  process.  Ravines  are  crossed 
by  bamboo  bridges — a  single  bamboo,  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter  and  suspended  at  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the 
water,  being  the  Dyak  notion  of  a  bridge.  A  slight  handrail  is  placed 
on  either  side  to  assist  the  balance,  and  if  the  traveller  slips,  bridge, 
handrail,  and  traveller  are  all  precipitated  together  to  the  bottom. 
Following  one  of  these  charming  paths,  Mr.  Boyle  reached  a  Dyak 
village,  where  he  stayed  for  some  days,  and  became  very  intimate 
with  the  inhabitants.  They  appear  to  be  a  harmless  and  interest¬ 
ing  race.  As  for  religion,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  “  none  exists.”  Some  of  them  admit  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  they  add  that  they  know 
nothing  about  him.  Their  only  approach  to  a  religious  doctrine 
appears  to  be  a  belief  in  certain  “  antus,”  or  wood-devils.  These 
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antus,  however,  are  a  singularly  material  kind  of  devil ;  they  are 
supposed  to  roam  about,  eat  the  natives,  and  damage  the  paddy 
fields.  The  Dyaks,  however,  “  expressed  the  greatest  contempt 
for  them  and  for  supernatural  beings  generally.”  In  one 
place  Mr.  Boyle  found  a  couple  of  alligators,  made  of 
mud,  and  the  size  of  life.  These  alligators,  he  was  told, 
“with  much  laughter,”  were  expected  to  roam  about  at  night  and 
eat  the  antus ;  and  they  were  the  only  signs  of  religious  feeling 
he  could  find  amongst  the  Dyaks.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a 
people  who  entertain  a  profound  contempt  “  for  supernatural  beings 
generally,”  and  whose  one  vestige  of  religion  is  an  impression  that 
the  said  beings  may  possibly  be  eaten  by  mud-alligators,  are  pro¬ 
mising  subjects  for  missionary  enterprise.  Their  minds  will  be  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  from  which  it  will  be  at  least  unnecessary  to 
erase  any  rival  form  of  creed.  They  have  no  marriage  ceremony, 
except  the  simultaneous  drunkenness  of  every  male  in  the  house ; 
and  the  same  rites  appear  to  bo  the  chief  observances  at  the  burial 
of  their  dead.  With  such  an  entire  absence  of  any  theological 
apparatus,  they  have  many  virtues;  they  are  manly,  honest,  and 
humane,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  should  be  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  teaching  of  the  white  man,  for  whom  they  have  a  high 
respect.  The  missionaries,  however,  have  had  but  little  success, 
because,  as  Mr.  Boyle  argues,  they  insist  upon  instructing  the 
convert  in  a  great  many  dogmas  which  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  understand.  The  Christian  convert  in  those  parts  is  therefore 
apt  to  be  a  hypocrite,  who  has  been  cunning  enough  to  simulate 
a  knowledge  really  beyond  his  capacity,  with  a  view  to  very  solid 
advantages.  Mr.  Boyle  thinks  that  the  proper  remedy  would  be 
found  in  assembling  a  whole  tribe  together,  baptizing  them  first, 
and  teaching  them  afterwards.  They  would  by  degrees,  he  thinks, 
become  Christians  without  knowing  it.  We  confess  that  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  prescription  seems  rather  doubtful ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  East,  and  resulted  only,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  putting  a  thin  varnish  of  Christianity  on  to  a 
mass  of  substantially  heathen  sentiments.  It  is  surelyr  better  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly,  though  slowly — as  by  means  of  the  schools  to 
which  Mr.  Boyle  informs  us  these  people  are  willing  to  trust  their 
children— than  to  make  a  great  show  of  success  by  spreading 
it  as  thinly  over  as  large  a  surface  as  possible.  It  may 
be  true  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  very  durable 
impression  upon  the  unstable  receptive  powers  of  a  native, 
but  that  is  so  far  an  argument  against  any  sort  of  conversion ; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  before  we  have  converted  them  all  they 
may  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth — 
when  the  question  will  fall  of  itself. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dyaks  seem  to  get  on  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  nation  whose  only  religious  principle  consists  of  a  rather 
shaky  belief  in  wood-devils  capable  of  being  devoured  by  mud- 
crocodiles.  Mr.  Boyle  appears  to  have  been  quite  touched  by  the 
hospitality  of  a  certain  great  chief,  named  Casing.  He  invited 
Mr.  Boyle  and  his  brother  to  a  mighty  feast.  Casing  himself 
was  arrayed  in  the  uniform  coat  which  forms  the  Court  dress 
of  English  Consuls-general.  His  head  was  adorned  by  the 
brass  top  of  a  dragoon  helmet,  secured  by  a  linen  band  under 
his  chin,  whilst  the  horsehair  plume  streamed  down  his  back. 
On  his  forehead  was  a  brass  plate  inscribed  with  the  victories 
in  which  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  regiments  had  participated.  On 
his  stomach  was  the  plated  cover  of  a  soup  tureen,  with  a 
pattern  embossed  in  high  relief.  This,  we  are  told,  was  the 
brightest  jewel  among  Casing’s  regalia,  and  an  object  of  much 
jealousy  to  neighbouring  potentates.  The  weak  point  of  his 
costume  was  an  absence  of  trousers.  The  festivity,  which  lasted 
for  three  days,  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  consisted  in  every  one 
present  getting  as  drunk  as  he  possibly  could.  The  drink  by 
which  this  was  effected  is  described  as  being  in  appearance  like 
thin  milk,  and  in  smell  like  that  of  five  hundred  negroes  drunk  in 
a  slave-pen.  When  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  suggests  the  idea  of 
cocoa-nut  milk  gone  sour,  mixed  with  brown  sugar  and  old  cheese ; 
in  the  throat  there  arises  a  suspicion  of  “  starch,  mingled  with  the 
strongest  cayenne,”  and,  when  fairly  swallowed,  the  sufferer  realizes 
the  sensation  of  “  waiting  for  the  crisis  in  a  rolling  vessel  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoons.”  This  description  is  certainly  forcible, 
and  tends  to  suggest  the  idea  that  incessant  intoxication  for  three 
days  must  have  unpleasant  consequences.  Sundiy  attempts  at 
dancing  seem  to  have  varied  the  proceedings,  but  were  not  very 
effectively  carried  out,  owing  to  the  natural  unsteadiness  of  the  J 
performers.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasing  to  add  that,  although  such  a 
scene  of  “uncouth  merriment”  would  in  England  have  been 
coarse  and  disgusting,  in  Borneo  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Boyle  says 
that  he  did  not  see  a  single  act  of  impropriety,  and  that  “  the 
brutality  inseparable  from  a  heavy  ‘  wine  ’  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
was  utterly  absent.”  A  scene  which  ought,  according  to  all 
precedent,  to  have  been  disgusting,  was  pleasantly  amusing.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Boyle  became  so  attached  to  his  friends  that  ho  doubts 
very  much  whether  they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  the  lower  classes  of  Europe.  He  speaks  with 
considerable  suspicion  of  the  civilization  which,  for  the  Dyak, 
probably  means  extermination.  “Their  minds  are  healthy  as  j 
their  bodies ;  theft  and  brawling  and  adultery  are  unknown  to 
them ;  their  houses  are  comfortable,  and  small  labour  procures  for 
them  the  means  of  life  in  abundance ;  in  war  they  are  fearless, 
and  no  domestic  anxiety  harasses  their  intervals  of  peace.”  They 
had,  as  is  well  known,  a  rather  objectionable  propensity  for 
collecting  human  heads  as  appropriate  ornaments  for  the  chimney- 
piece  of  savage  life,  and  every  now  and  then  a  party  goes 
out  and  makes  a  small  bag.  The  house  of  the  aggressor 


is  in  this  case  fined,  and  the  head  is  confiscated  —  much 
as  a  schoolmaster  confiscates  a  silver  pencil-case  which  a 
boy  will  play  with  at  improper  times.  A  magazine  of 
these  heads  is  kept  in  a  carefully  guarded  house,  and  is  the  envy 
of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Even  Sir  James  Brooke,  to  whose 
influence  over  the  native  mind  Mr.  Boyle  bears  the  strongest 
testimony,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  suppress  the  practice  of 
head-taking  in  open  war;  and  it  is  surprising  that  he  has  brought 
it  within  moderate  bounds  as  a  pleasing  occupation  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  other  popu¬ 
lations  on  the  island.  lie  tells  us  of  a  Malay  who,  wishing  to 
run  “amok”  in  a  quiet  district,  decided  on  the  whole  that  it 
would  be  better  to  cut  himself  in  pieces  instead;  he  describes  the 
Chinamen,  for  whom  he  apparently  entertains  a  hearty  dislike, 
but  who  are  the  only  class  capable  of  hard  labour  in  the  island ; 
and  he  mentions  a  remarkable  medical  practice  at  a  village  known 
by  the  significant  name  of  Banting.  The  villagers,  it  seems, 
instead  of  practising  upon  the  patient,  charm  a  pig,  upon  whose 
fate  that  of  the  patient  is  supposed  to  depend.  It  would  be  a 
mercy  if  the  Banting  system  of  our  own  islands  could  be  applied 
in  a  similar  manner.  But  for  these  and  many  other  descriptions 
of  life  and  nature,  given  in  an  entertaining  and  humorous  style,  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Boyle’s  pages. 


“GRASP  YOUR  NETTLE.”* 

EXT  to  the  merit  of  evolving  a  plot  of  striking  originality  is 
the  power  of  infusing  fresh  interest  into  old  materials.  Mrs. 
Linton  wisely  abstains  from  the  temptation  to  which  modern 
novelists  are  subject,  to  spend  their  strength  in  building  up  on 
some  central  fact  a  superstructure  of  ingenious  incident  which  may 
serve  to  keep  the  reader  on  the  tenterhooks  of  suspense,  but  which 
must  inevitably  collapse  before  one  whiff'  of  plain  common  sense. 
Her  forte  lies  in  the  delineation  of  characters  drawn  from  the 
dead  level  of  ordinary  life,  and  she  brings  her  talent  into  play  by 
taking  a  given  area  and  mapping  it  out,  and  peopling  it  with  the 
sort  of  families  and  individuals  whom  in  real  life  one  might  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  district.  The  bent  of  her  genius  is  parochial 
rather  than  cecumenic.  In  the  novel  under  review,  she  transports 
her  readers  into  the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of  rural  society,  living 
in  a  little  world  of  their  own,  immersed  in  their  own  petty 
projects  and  interests,  and  agitated  by  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  details  of  local  gossip  or  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  the  parish 
church.  Clive  Yale  recalls  a  good  many  of  the  scenes  and  characters 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford,  and  we  recognise  in  this  work  much  of 
the  simple  pathos  and  delicate  insight  which  distinguish  that 
popular  authoress.  The  characters  are  lifelike  without  being  in  the 
least  conventional,  and  are  drawn  with  a  quiet  humour  which 
befits  so  quiet  a  subject.  Among  the  best  in  the  book  is  the 
heroine’s  mother,  who,  as  the  mistress  of  the  rectory,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  parochial  hierarchy.  Mrs.  Escott  was  a 
warm-hearted  but  easily  offended  woman,  obtuse  in  her  general  per¬ 
ceptions,  but  keenly  sensitive  on  matters  of  personal  feeling,  always 
thinking  herself  intentionally  slighted,  yet  kindly  matured,  and,  if 
flattered  and  made  much  of,  easily  pacified,  even  under  real  wrong. 
Really  fond  of  her  daughter,  she  showed  her  love  by  a  series  of 
petty  tiffs,  taking  offence  at  the  merest  trifle.  It  was  an  offence  if 
Aura  was  reading  when  her  mother  wanted  her  to  talk  about  the 
maid’s  flirtations  or  smart  ribbons,  or  if  she  did  not  like  the  same 
books  that  her  mother  liked,  or  defended  a  character  or  opinion 
which  her  mother  had  attacked,  or  ventured  to  think  for  herself 
on  any  subject  whatever.  The  Parthian  shot  with  which  she 
brings  a  small  domestic  squabble  to  a  conclusion — “  I  will  over¬ 
look  it,  but  I  dare  say  you  will  be  sorry  for  it  to-night  in  your 
prayers  ” — is  thoroughly  characteristic.  As  was  natural,  her  high 
opinion  of  her  own  abilities  was  constantly  betraying  her  into 
gross  blunders.  YYhen  an  adventurer  comes  into  the  Vale,  and  by 
his  dark  hints  sets  the  inhabitants  against  Mr.  Trelawney,  Mrs. 
Escott  is  ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  her  son-in-law,  and  to  join 
in  running  him  down.  And  when  the  adventurer’s  sister  decoys  his 
two  eldest  children  away  to  Paris,  Mrs.  Escott  insists  that  the 
woman  is  their  mother,  and  perfectly  justified  in  taking  them 
away.  In  spite  of  these  mistakes,  her  own  infallibility  remains 
one  of  her  few  fixed  ideas,  and  she  is  always  reproaching  her 
daughter  with  not  listening  to  her  arguments  and  treating  them  with 
proper  respect.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Bennet,  the  Calvinistic  curate, 
the  sworn  foe  of  dancing  and  cardplaying,  and  the  leader  of  the  parti 
•pr&tre  in  the  Yale.  There  is  an  amusing  scene  in  which  the  fierce 
zealot  is  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  fascinating  little  Parisian  adven¬ 
turess.  Pull  of  the  delicious  thought  that  she  might  be  a  decided 
Roman  Catholic,  but  with  such  plastic  faith  that  lie  might  mould 
her  to  the  model  of  the  severest  Calvinism  and  receive  her  into 
the  true  Church  as  his  own  special  work,  ho  falls  in  with  the  wily 
lady  in  one  of  her  walks.  Pretending  to  be  going  on  an  errand 
of  charity  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  she  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  informing  her  companion  that  she  is  “Lutheran 
up  to  the  nails,”  and  gives  a  little  scream  of  horror  at 
the  idea  of  going  to  mass  and  confession.  The  glory  of  one 
undeniable  conversion  would  have  made  Mr.  Bennet  for  life, 
and  he  is  rather  disappointed  to  find  that  Madame  Louise 
is  not  destined  to  become  a  living  monument  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  zeal.  But  as  a  Protestant  who  has  resisted,  during 
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a  long  residence  abroad,  the  blandishments  of  Rome,  she 
commands  his  sympathies  all  the  more  readily,  and  he  is  soon 
head  over  ears  in  love  with  her.  The  picture  of  the  harsh, 
awkward,  narrow-minded  ecclesiastic,  hopelessly  carried  away 
by  his  new-born  passion  for  the  bewitching  stranger  with  her 
childish  airs  and  bird-like  voice  and  exquisitely  fitting  lavender 
gloves,  is  not  only  diverting,  but  psychologically  true.  And  the 
effect  of  love  upon  the  atrabilious  temperament  of  the  curate  is 
skilfully  depicted.  Instead  of  softening,  it  merely  inflames  his 
rancour,  and  imparts  increased  heartiness  to  his  anathemas 
against  sinners.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Price,  a  bony  masculine¬ 
looking  widow,  with  two  elderly  daughters  who  act  as  Mr. 
Rennet’s  aides-de-camp,  prominent  members  of  the  Dorcas 
Society,  and  energetic  distributors  of  tracts  ;  and  the  Miss  Camp¬ 
bells,  who  head  the  worldly  faction,  and  are  great  at  balls  and 
archery  meetings ;  Mr.  Mountain  the  solicitor,  “  with  a  common¬ 
place  wife  afflicted  with  an  eternal  cold”;  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Grainger,  a  wealthy  old  bachelor,  who  is  a  great  authority  on 
matters  of  etiquette,  and  piques  himself  on  “  the  naughty  know¬ 
ledge  ”  acquired  during  a  three  years’  residence  in  London.  A  little 
lower  in  the  social  scale,  we  have  Aunt  Dess,  an  old  maid,  “  one  of 
those  women  to  be  met  with  in  remote  country  places  who  at  fifty 
are  more  innocent  than  many  a  town^-girl  of  eighteen,”  who  with 
her  niece,  pretty  Hannah  Marks,  leads  a  sort  of  dovelike  existence, 
petted  and  patronized  by  the  magnates  of  the  Vale.  All  of  these 
are  characters  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar  as  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  average  rural  society. 

After  giving  them  a  local  seat  and  habitation,  and  distributing 
them  over  her  imaginary  area  in  proper  groups,  the  next  thing 
which  Mrs.  Linton  does  is  to  provide  them  with  something 
to  talk  about.  Probably  her  own  experience  has  led  her  to 
observe  that  no  subject  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the 
thoughts  and  conversation  of  a  small  country  circle  as  marriage 
in  all  its  ramifications.  Whether  Mr.  Jones  is  going  to  marry 
Miss  Smith  is  a  topic  of  more  interest  to  the  parish  than  the 
American  war  or  the  price  of  stocks.  So,  in  making  her 
heroine,  the  rector’s  daughter,  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Jasper 
Trelawney  —  a  haughty,  reserved,  middle-aged  widower,  who 
had  recently  settled  in  the  Vale,  and  over  whom  an  air  of  mystery 
hung — our  authoress  has  not  merely  hit  on  an  incident  material  to 
the  main  purpose  of  her  story,  but  on  one  of  all  others  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  throw  the  small  fry  of  the  parish  into  commotion,  and 
set  their  tongues  wagging.  In  spite  of  the  malicious  comments  of 
the  Valeites,  to  whom  Mr.  Trelawney’s  habitual  reserve  made  him 
an  object  of  dislike  and  suspicion,  no  union  could  have  been 
happier,  until  one  fine  day  a  serpent  finds  its  way  into  the 
Paradise  at  the  Croft,  in  the  shape  of  a  disreputable  Parisian 
swindler,  the  brother  to  Mr.  Trelawney’s  first  wife,  whose  mis¬ 
conduct  had  covered  him  with  disgrace  and  led  him  to  drop  his  real 
name.  And,  worse  than  all,  with  that  unhappy  facility  which 
widowers  in  novels  exhibit  for  plunging  into  a  second  marriage 
without  waiting  for  documentary  evidence  of  the  termination  of 
the  first,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Trelawney  has  married  Aura  Escott 
on  nothing  more  than  a  strong  presumption  of  his  Parisian  wife’s 
death  at  F unchal,  and  married  her  moreover  under  a  false  name.  All 
this  the  unscrupulous  Mr.  Gregory  Dysart  threatens  to  divulge, 
unless  a  handsome  sum  be  forthcoming.  This  then  is  the  “  nettle  ” 
which  Jasper  has  to  “  grasp.”  At  first  he  tries  to  bribe  his 
tormentor  to  secresy,  but  the  latter  has  no  intention  of  parting  soon 
with  so  promising  a  milch-cow.  With  a  view  to  keep  his  victim 
in  sight,  Mr.  Dysart  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  Vale,  and,  trading 
on  his  alleged  intimacy  with  the  Trelawneys,  makes  himself  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  place.  A  few  significant  hints  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Trelawney’s  antecedents  enhanced  the  stranger’s 
importance : — 

All  the  thousand  definite  and  exact  stories  about  Mr.  Trelawney  rife  at 
various  times  in  the  Vale  had  been  floating  slanders  unrooted  in  any 
demonstrable  fact,  therefore  unfixed  and  unfruitful ;  but  this  vagueness  of 
the  new  comer  had  fibres  and  a  firm  foothold,  and  so  struck  down  its  roots 
into  the  minds  of  men,  and  grew  and  flourished  vigorously,  if  silently,  as  is 
the  way  with  things  that  are  to  live.  It  was  the  first  actual  tangibility  they 
had  got  hold  of — the  first  step  in  the  scale  of  evidence  ;  the  words  were  as 
shadowy  as  ghosts  in  the  moonlight,  but  the  fact  that  a  pleasant-mannered 
gentleman  had  once  known  Mr.  Jasper  Trelawney,  and  had  known  some 
evil  of  him,  was  as  stable  as  the  granite-rocks  on  the  hills.  It  was  a  form¬ 
less  slander,  but  it  had  roots,  the  first  that  had  ;  and  it  was  the  law  of 
nature  that  it  should  bear  fruit  in  the  future.  AH  of  which  Mr.  Dysart 
understood  as  well  as  he  understood  the  mysteries  of  hausse  and  baisse, 
or  of  rouge-et-noir ;  knowing  indeed  the  exact  force  and  angle  and  point 
and  aim  to  give  to  his  “  elf-arrows  ”  —  his  shapeless  insinuations  and 
formless  slanders. 

Witb  a  view  to  wring  more  money  from  Mr.  Trelawney,  tbe 
Parisian  adventurer  sends  for  bis  sister  to  personate  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  first  wife,  taking  good  care,  however,  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
identification.  Her  arrival  precipitates  an  explanation  between 
Aura  and  her  husband.  Her  calmness  and  heroism  nerve  him  to 
fresh  exertion,  and  the  policy  of  concession  is  abandoned  for  that  of 
“  grasping  the  nettle  ”  in  good  earnest.  Mr.  Trelawney  starts  on 
a  voyage  to  Madeira  to  ransack  the  registers  of  mortality  in  that 
island,  and  Aura  stays  at  home  to  face  the  storm  in  the  Vale, 
where  it  soon  transpires  that  Madame  Louise  lays  claim  to  the 
title  of  Jasper’s  wife.  The  religious  party  in  the  Vale  espoused 
the  strange  lady’s  cause  warmly,  and  Mr.  Rennet  and  Mrs.  Price 
were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  Aura’s  sin  in  continuing  to 
inhabit  the  Croft,  and  call  herself  Mrs.  Trelawney.  Rut  the 
cunning  of  the  conspirators  ultimately  over-reaches  itself.  Having 
decoyed  away  the  two  children  whose  mother  she  pretended  to  be, 
Madame  Louise  is  unearthed  in  Paris,  and  confronted  with  Jasper, 


who  is  at  once  relieved  from  his  fears  on  the  score  of  his  first  wife’s 
re-appearance.  A  clue  to  her  brother’s  place  of  concealment  in 
England  is  obtained,  and  he  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  forgery 
just  as  he  is  enjoying  a  pleasant  little  dinner  in  the  Vale,  upon 
which  he  promptly  commits  suicide.  The  only  objection  which 
might  be  urged  against  the  propriety  of  this  denouement  is  that 
it  is  all  the  result  of  the  purest  accident,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
brought  about  by  the  bold  policy  indicated  in  the  proverb  which 
the  authoress  has  taken  for  her  title.  The  Trelawneys  owe  their 
recovered  peace  of  mind  not  so  much  to  their  own  courage  in 
grasping  the  nettle,  as  to  the  lucky  accident  of  the  nettle  suddenly 
losing  its  power  to  sting. 

We  have  preferred  to  speak  of  the  subordinate  characters  in  this 
novel  rather  than  of  the  two  principal  ones,  because  the  latter  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  creations  of  least  merit  in  the  book.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  which  offends  good  taste,  but  they  are  somewhat  thin  and 
colourless  conceptions,  lacking  the  force  and  intensity  which  the 
situation  demands.  Aura  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasing  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  highminded  and  devoted  wife;  but  Mr.  Trelawney 
strikes  us  as  a  character  of  the  forcible-feeble  type,  too  much 
wanting  in  backbone  to  elicit  much  sympathy,  and  too  unmis¬ 
takably  a  feminine  conception  to  be  lifelike.  Mrs.  Linton’s 
artistic  power  seems  to  us  to  rise  in  merit  in  proportion  as  she 
gets  away  from  the  central  interest  of  her  story.  The  surround¬ 
ings  with  which  she  iuvests  it,  the  background  which  brings 
into  relief  the  prominent  figures  on  her  canvas,  the  ac¬ 
cessories  on  which  she  bestows  unusual  care,  evince  more 
truth  and  delicacy  of  touch  than  any  other  part  of  her 
composition.  The  impression  made  on  a  handful  of  by¬ 
standers  with  commonplace  minds,  by  a  drama  of  real  life 
enacted  before  their  very  eyes,  is  skilfully  portrayed.  The 
Valeites  are  like  the  Chorus  at  a  Greek  play — the  echo  and 
reflection  of  the  events  going  on  around  them.  Mrs.  Linton  puts 
into  their  mouths  j  ust  the  sort  of  comments  and  gossip  in  which 
people  in  a  petty  sphere  of  life  and  prone  to  busy  themselves 
about  their  neighbours’  concerns  would  be  likely  to  indulge.  The 
scene  in  the  parish  church  when  the  fascinating  swindler  makes 
his  first  appearance,  and  the  flutter  into  which  the  fair  portion  of 
the  congregation  was  thereby  thrown ;  the  tea  party  at  Mrs. 
Price’s,  where  Mr.  Dysart  wins  golden  opinions  by  boasting,  in  a 
light  airy  fashion,  of  his  fine  friends ;  the  quarrel  between  Mr. 
Rennet  and  Mr.  Grainger,  and  the  characteristic  revenge  which 
the  curate  took  by  preaching  against  his  opponent  under  cover  of 
Jeroboam ;  the  impetus  given  to  the  local  gaiety  by  the  versatile 
newcomer;  the  credulity  with  which  his  dark  hints  are  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and,  finally,  the  excitement  and  reaction  when  his  true 
character  is  discovered  —  all  these  are  so  many  lively  and 
natural  pictures  of  rural  life  and  manners.  Here  and  there  we 
recognise  a  touch  of  quiet  pathos,  as  in  the  episode  of  Hannah 
Marks,  who  nearly  breaks  her  simple  little  heart  for  love  of  the 
brilliant  Dysart,  and  after  passing  through  a  sharp  illness,  comes 
out  again  into  the  world  “  a  withered,  faded,  stiffened  old  maid, 
with  all  the  youth  burnt  out  of  her.”  What  pleases  us  most  in 
this  book  is  its  smooth  unexaggerated  tone,  which  presents  a  re¬ 
freshing  contrast  to  the  restless  glare  of  the  popular  sensation 
novel.  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  neither  degenerates 
into  fine  writing  nor  labours  uneasily  to  be  picturesque,  which  is 
the  prevalent  blot  in  modern  works  of  fiction.  The  French-English 
of  Madame  Louise  Trebuchet  deserves  a  word  of  special  commen¬ 
dation,  being  singularly  natural  and  idiomatic.  Roth  in  what  she 
attempts  and  what  she  avoids,  Mi's.  Linton  shows  a  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  her  own  resources.  In  an  age  of  literary  extravagance,  it 
is  no  slight  merit  in  an  authoress  to  understand  the  limits  of  her 
powers,  and  within  those  limits  to  execute  her  work  neatly. 


THREE  GREAT  TEACHERS.* 

NE  of  the  funniest  marks  of  all  fervent  disciples  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  the  extraordinary  interpretation  they  put  upon  his 
favourite  doctrine  that  speech  is  of  silver,  but  silence  is  golden.  A 
youth  no  sooner  gets  thoroughly  inoculated  with  Carlylian  prin¬ 
ciples  than  he  is  at  once  seized  by  an  intense  and  irresistible 
longing  to  write  and  talk.  He  has  scarcely  finished  the  Sartor  or 
the  Hero  Worship  before  he  begins  to  spend  the  best  part  of  the 
solid  day  in  furious  abuse  of  “this  tragic  time”;  in  bitter  invective 
against  Political  Economy,  which  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  against 
Rentham,  not  a  line  of  whom  he  has  ever  read ;  in  boisterous 
declamations  on  the  blessedness  of  silence,  and  in  voluble  and 
ceaseless  chatter  about  the  superior  worth  of  work  over  words. 
Most  clever  men  of  the  rising  generation  have  gone  through  this 
diverting  phase,  babbling  for  days  together  about  the  golden 
splendours  of  silence,  and  dreaming  in  a  fiery  sort  of  idleness  of 
the  glories  of  labour.  There  probably  never  was  a  creed  in  the 
world  which  so  invariably  led  its  votaries  for  a  time  to  practise 
the  very  reverse  of  everything  they  preached.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  it  should  be  so,  but  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  eminently  flattering  to  Mr.  Carlyle  himself. 
He  seems  to  acquire  such  a  profound  hold  upon  the  minds  of  his 
younger  followers  that  they  are  as  unable  to  restrain  themselves 
from  giving  out  what  he  has  put  in  as  the  Pythia  was  to  repress 
the  oracular  sayings  after  inhaling  the  intoxicating  vapour.  They 
are  so  penetrated  with  the  force  and  fire  of  their  master  that  they 
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positively  forget  the  true  meaning  of  his  principles  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  necessity  of  finding  some  outlet  for  their  vigorous  and 
energetic  sentiments.  And  quiet  work  is  the  last  way  of  getting 
relief.  Nothing  but  torrents  of  words  can  give  the  required 
comfort. 

Mr.  Japp  is  plainly  in  this  painful  condition,  and  his  book  is  worth 
noticing  as  a  remarkably  fine  case  of  the  great  Carlylian  malady  to 
which  English  youth  is  at  present  so  liable.  There  is  something 
uncommonly  amusing  in  a  man’s  writing  a  book  of  windy  criticism 
by  way  of  illustrating  Mr.  Carlyle’s  exhortation,  <l  Of  literature 
be  in  all  ways  shy  rather  than  otherwise  at  present  ” — “  thy 
words  let  them  be  few  and  well  ordered;  love  silence  rather 
than  speech  in  these  tragic  days,  when  for  very  speaking 
the  voice  of  man  has  fallen  inarticulate  to  man.”  Mr. 
Japp’s  book  is  indeed  the  best  imaginable  illustration  of  the 
soundness  and  appropriateness  in  these  tragic  days  of  his  master’s 
doctrine.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Japp  had  been  shy 
rather  than  otherwise,  at  present,  of  literature.  Iiis  words  are  not 
few,  neither  are  they  well-ordered.  Apart  from  such  odious 
phrases  as  “thought-tree,”  “life-reform,”  “life-purpose,”  “  hero- 
poet,”  and  the  like,  is  not  silence  better  than  speech  for  the  author 
of  such  sentences  as  this: — “ All  the  rich  glowing  flowers  of  his 
imagination  and  fancy — fresh,  fantastic,  varied  as  the  bloom  of 
some  Eastern  garden — yet  rests  firmly  based  on  a  solid  structure.” 
Truly,  fine  writing  is  of  silver,  but  good  grammar  is  golden ;  and 
it  is  rather  contrary  to  the  common  idea  of  vegetative  processes  to 
represent  rich  flowers  as  resting  firmly  based  on  solid  structures. 
The  voice  of  Japp  falls  inarticulate  to  man.  He  wants  to  tell  an 
author  not  to  write  any  more  verses,  and  in  “well-ordered  ”  words 
he  begins : — “  Indeed  were  I  here  and  now  to  make  bold  to  tender  a 
solemn  brotherly  advice  to  such  a  pure  aspiring  soul,  I  would  say 
in  all  seriousness,  Never  rhyme  again.”  A  common  man  would 
not  have  said  both  “here  ”  and  “  now,”  both  “  solemn  ”  and  “  in 
all  seriousness,”  but  of  course  anybody  who  believes  in  the 
divineness  of  silence  and  the  necessity  of  doing  rather  than  saying 
is  sure  to  use  as  many  words  as  possible.  On  another  occasion, 
Mr.  Japp  wants,  as  usual,  to  enforce  the  doctrine  that  people  ought 
to  lead  unobtrusive  lives — not  talking,  not  writing  books ;  so  he 
bursts  out  into  what,  in  his  own  style,  we  make  bold  to  call  a  quite 
too  brilliant  picture-passage.  “True  lives,”  he  makes  bold  to 
maintain,  “  let  them  be  never  so  humble,  are  like  rivulets  running 
underground,  making  the  earth  green  ;  pure  so  long  as  they  flow 
unnoticed  onwards,  getting  defiled  and  muddy  at  bottom  as  soon 
as  they  emerge  into  open  day,  and  become  great  deep  wells  and 
tarns.”  We  do  not  know  that  a  great  deep  well  or  tarn  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  usually  more  muddy  and  defiled,  or  less  pure,  than 
a  rivulet  running  underground;  but  if  it  be  so,  what  has  induced 
Mr.  Japp  to  make  a  tarn  of  himself  by  writing  a  book  ?  As  he 
says,  “  vital  but  invisible  worth,  in  the  very  fact  of  becoming 
visible,  may  lose  much  of  its  secret  fertilizing  power.”  With  what 
consistency  has  he  made  himself  visible  and  thus  lost  much  of  that 
fertilizing  power  which  he  might  have  retained  in  private  life  ? 

But  consistency  is  scarcely  Mr.  Japp’s  strong  point.  “From 
his  very  earliest  appearance  as  a  literary  man,”  for  instance,  we 
are  told  in  one  place,  “  Carlyle  seemed  fully  conscious  of  his 
mission.”  A  little  further  on  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  author 
expressing  vehement  admiration  of  the  assertion  that  “  Conscious¬ 
ness  is  little,  a  diseased  mixture  and  conflict  of  life  and  death. 
Unconsciousness  is  the  sign  of  creation ;  consciousness  at  best  that 
of  manufacture.”  So  that,  according  to  his  own  admissions,  the 
author  makes  out  that  his  master  has  the  mark  of  littleness,  and  at 
best  is  only  a  manufacturer.  “Your  hero  is  unconscious  that  he 
is  a  hero,  that  is  a  condition  of  all  greatness.”  Yet  Mr.  Carlyle,  i 
according  to  his  friendly  critic’s  own  statement,  was  fully  conscious  i 
of  his  heroic  mission.  Again,  in  one  place  we  are  told  that  this  is 
a  time  of  “  selfish  sectarianism,  exclusiveness,  and  bigotry.”  A 
hundred  pages  further  on  we  learn  that  “  ours  is  a  philosophical, 
pre-eminentiy  a  doubting  time  —  a  hasty,  impetuous,  fevered 
time,  when  even  men’s  bloods  are  tainted  by  the  falsenesses  and 
ghoulish  appetites  of  their  fathers.”  Surely  it  might  have  struck 
Mr.  .Tapp  that  an  age  can  scarcely  have  bigotry  for  its  prominent 
characteristic  when  it  is  pre-eminently  a  doubting  time.  If  it  i3 
essentially  a  time  of  selfish  sectarianism,  how  can  it  be  also  an 
essentially  philosophic  time  ?  Essentially  it  is  either  one  or  the 
other.  And  what  is  the  plain  unvarnished  meaning  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  our  day  “  even  men’s  bloods  are  tainted  by  the  false¬ 
nesses  and  ghoulish  appetites  of  their  fathers  ”  ?  What  ghoulish 
appetites,  for  example  ?  Then,  when  we  are  told  of  Mr.  Buskin 
that  he  treats  all  his  subjects  “in  an  eminently  religious  spirit  in 
the  truly  human  sense  of  it,”  what  is  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
“  truly  human  sense  ”  ?  How  could  Mr.  Iluskin  have  a  religious 
■spirit  in  any  but  a  human  sense  ? 

Of  course  Mr.  Japp  will  look  on  all  this  as  the  most  hide-bound 
Dryasdust  nonsense  and  quibbling.  He  will  despise  us  as  a 
parcel  of  gigmen  and  phantasm-captains.  Any  effort  to  restrain 
fine  language  and  fine  cloudy  thought  is  pitiful  work  in  the  eyes 
of  one  who  can  talk  about  the  eternities.  It  is  a  sign  of  Ben¬ 
thamism,  or  Political  Economy,  or  something  equally  shocking. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Japp  is  very  severe  on  “  the  un-Christian  trash 
that  deluges  the  land  about  Economy .”  Then  he  is  very  severe, 
too,  on  poor  Keats’s  poetry.  “No  man,”  exclaims  our  fearfully 
earnest  friend,  “  has  a  right  to  toy  and  waste  his  God-given  time 
and  gifts  in  the  manner  Keats  did,  with  the  decoration  of  dead  j 
ideas  in  fanciful  and  playful  resurrection.”  It  really  is  quite 
shocking  to  think  of  Keats  wasting  his  time  and  gifts  in  such  [ 


stuff  as  Endy union  or  the  Hymn  to  Pan,  when  he  might,  with  a 
very  little  more  labour,  genius,  and  cultivation,  have  written  such 
a  work  as  Mr.  Japp’s  for  instance.  Young  men  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  writing  poetry.  As  our  author  remarks,  in  a  metaphor  of 
fine  delicacy,  “  they  should  wait,  like  nature,  till  the  dung  of 
life  has  nurtured  the  tree  of  will  into  beautiful  blossom.”  Com¬ 
pare,  if  you  can,  the  mawkish  imagery  of  Keats  with  this  strong 
and  wholesome  simile — -the  duriy  of  life  !  And  let  us  admire  as 
we  can  that  nice  appreciation  of  the  comparative  value  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  can  treat  the  Hymn  to  Pan  as  mere  waste  of  God- 
given  time  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Japp’s  “humble  and  loving” 
criticism. 

But  one  ought  not  to  think  too  lightly  of  Mr.  Japp.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  in  exactly  the  same  case,  and  as  soon  as  a  man 
has  got  safely  through  the  stage  of  Carlyle-worship  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  all  the  bette»  for  it.  While  the  fit  is  on  him,  he  is  rash, 
intolerant,  noisy,  and  rather  ignorant.  But  he  acquires  from  all 
this,  if  he  be  a  man  of  a  naturally  sound  constitution,  an  amount 
of  moral  vigour  and  sincerity  and  courage  which  will  give  an 
immense  impulse  in  •whatever  direction  other  circumstances  may 
lead  him.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  spite  of  incidental  inconsistencies,  or 
even  extravagances,  does  teach  us  two  things  most  effectively — 
first,  to  be  honest ;  and,  secondly,  to  do  our  work  patiently  and 
thoroughly.  On  the  all-important  point,  what  work  we  are  to  do, 
it  is  not  too  disrespectful  to  him  to  say  that  he  scarcely  ever  gives 
a  hint  that  is  capable  of  being  wisely  carried  out.  He  insists  with 
a  force  and  persistency  for  which  the  modern  English  world 
cannot  be  too  grateful,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  doctrine,  his  hold  on  the  practical  English  mind  is  due,  that 
the  present,  that  which  our  hand  “  here  and  now  ”  finds  to  do,  is 
the  only  proper  object  of  our  attention.  “Here  is  my  America,  or 
nowhere,”  as  Teufelsdrock  said.  The  use  to  which  we  are  to 
)  put  our  present  each  man  must  find  as  he  may.  Mr.  Japp 
|  finds  that  the  whole  sum  of  the  doctrine  of  his  three  great 
j  teachers  may  be  stated  in  one  “grand  all-including  moni¬ 
tion — ‘Be  simple,  single-minded,  prudent,  true,  genuine  men.’” 
Nobody  can  deny  that  this  is  most  wholesome.  But  what  is 
prudence?  But  may  not  a  man  be  simple,  genuine,  single- 
minded,  prudent,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in  courses  of  downright 
depravity  ?  We  are  to  be  unspeakably  in  earnest  and  unflinching 
— whether  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  or  in  the  incessant  indulgence 
of  all  manner  of  perversity  and  selfishness  and  unscrupulousness, 
does  not  apparently  make  much  difference.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  place  for  an  examination  of  the  defects  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
philosophy.  That  he  has  immense  influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
on  the  age,  and  that  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
almost  wholly  beneficial,  may  be  conceded.  But  the  vagaries  of 
disciples  who  insist  on  making  proselytes  before  they  have  them¬ 
selves  learnt  the  true  force  and  worth  of  their  master’s  principles 
are  among  the  most  amusing  things  in  contemporary  literature. 

Mr.  Japp  looks  upon  Tennyson  and  Buskin,  the  other  two  who 
go  to  make  up  his  trio,  as  apostles  of  Carlylian  doctrine,  and  he 
talks  about  them  and  their  writings  at  frightful  length,  with  all  the 
cant  and  slang  common  to  writers  of  his  school.  He  would  have 
done  well  to  remember  the  lines  of  a  thinker  whom  he  mentions, 
though  not  apparently  from  personal  knowledge  of  his  writings : — 

Words  are.  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  abound, 

Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 

The  style  of  his  criticism  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  instance. 
Some  readers  of  In  Memoriam,  he  says,  will  be  most  struck  by  its 
theology,  others  by  its  geology.  “  As  to  the  geology  of  the  poem,” 
he  goes  on,  “let  my  readers  only  think  of  that  verse  and  what  it 
contains ; — 

O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen ! 

There  where  the  long  street  roars  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea.” 

And  then  more  wonderful  still — “  That  is  really  the  textlet  of  all 
our  more  recent  developments  of  geological  science.”  Indeed — to 
borrow  his  own  delicious  language— were  we  here  and  now  to 
make  bold  to  tender  a  solemn  brotherly  advice  to  such  a  pure 
aspiring  soul  as  Mr.  Alexander  Japp,  we  would  say  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  Never  write  about  geology  again. 


LE  PECHfi  DE  MADELEINE.* 

BOUT  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  iu  Paris,  an  unknown  messenger 
deposited  a  manuscript  at  the  office  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  Upon  the  cover  were  a  few  lines  begging  the  editor,  in 
case  he  thought  the  contribution  unsuitable  for  his  periodical,  to 
send  an  envelope  to  the  Poste  Bestante,  addressed  to  the  author 
under  a  feigned  name.  The  editor,  on  opening  the  enclosure, 
found  a  short  French  tale.  He  read  it,  and  was  struck  with  the 
feeling  and  talent  which  it  displayed.  But  the  unknown  author 
was  not  to  bd  reached  even  through  the  medium  of  the  Poste 
Bestante.  The  editorial  letter  accepting  his  manuscript  lay  for  a 
whole  month  unasked  for  and  unopened.  At  last  the  editor  deter¬ 
mined  upon  giving  the  unclaimed  production  to  the  world.  Not 
even  the  success,  however,  of  the  publication  could  draw  the 
writer  from  his  or  her  incognito.  A  few  brief  lines  thanking 
the  managers  for  their  courtesy  were  all  that  came,  and  it  is  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  who,  at  the  request  of  a  Paris 
publisher,  has  now  undertaken  the  task  of  reprinting  the  little 

*  he  Peche  dc  Madeleine.  Paris  :  Michel  Levy  Fibres.  1865. 
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novel,  or  history — whichever  it  may  be — in  a  separate  volume. 
Le  Peche  de  Madeleine  is  a  short  and  soon  told  story.  Judged 
from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  it  is  open  to  the  sound  criticism 
that  the  seduction  of  a  young  French  lady  by  her  adopted  sister’s 
husband  is  too  monstrous  and  disagreeable  an  idea  to  form  the 
centre-piece  and  subject  of  a  tale.  But  the  volume,  though 
certainly  un-English,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mass 
of  sentimental  French  romances  that  clog  the  literary  market. 
If  we  can  only  bring  ourselves  by  force  to  accept  the  plot  and 
the  central  catastrophe,  there  is  little  else  at  which  the  fastidious 
can  take  umbrage.  Le  Peche  de  Madeleine,  slight  as  it  is,  is  a 
sketch  drawn  with  literary  skill,  and  by  no  means  devoid  either 
of  sensibility  or  genius.  It  deserved  to  be  reprinted  in  Paris, 
and,  though  its  subject-matter  should  exclude  it  from  the  library 
of  an  English  girl,  it  possesses  qualities  which  justly  claim 
acknowledgment.  • 

The  little  story  reminds  one  a  good  deal  of  the  touch  and  manner 
of  the  authoress  of  Paul  Ferroll.  A  gloomy  sentimental  light 
pervades  the  volume  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  the  middle 
of  which  stand  out  three  figures — the  heroine,  her  cousin,  and  her 
cousin’s  husband,  Robert  Wall.  There  are  no  other  characters  in 
the  book,  and  the  outer  world  seems  never  to  come  near  or  to  mix 
with  them.  Madeleine,  the  heroine,  is  supposed  to  be  recording 
the  confession  of  her  own  life  and  its  brief  fever,  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  writer’s  real  skill  that  the  confession  is  tinged  all  through 
with  the  gloomy  and  isolated  egotism  which  we  should  expect  in 
an  actual  confession  of  the  kind.  A  great  passion  does  doubtless 
concentrate  all  the  sufferer's  interest  on  himself  or  herself,  and 
make  the  voices  of  the  world  outside  sound  faintly  and  as  if  they 
were  far  away.  The  figures  of  the  few  chief  actors  in  his  own  life- 
tragedy  have  a  tendency  always  to  grow  upon  a  man,  and  to 
assume  strange  and  unnatural  proportions  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  what  the  figures  would  be  in  every-day  life  if  he  were 
able  to  reduce  them  to  the  common  scale,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  size  and  stature  of  other  men  and  women.  For  the 
time  all  other  men  and  women  seem  to  vanish  out  of  sight, 
lie  can  see  nothing  but  the  one  exaggerated  and  absorbing 
group,  standing  in  a  wild  and  exceptional  light  of  their  own. 
Such  is  the  law  of  passion,  and  the  author  of  Le  Peche'  de 
Madeleine  shows  that  she  understands  what  she  is  about  in 
telling  her  story  in  this  way.  For  no  one  who  reads  can  doubt 
that  the  unknown  author  is  a  woman.  First,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  woman’s  refinement  in  the  book,  though  there  is  nothing 
virginal  and  inexperienced  in  it.  Then,  again,  the  sentimentality 
of  the  painting  of  character  is  peculiarly  feminine.  The  portrait 
of  Robert  Wall — passionate,  self-contained,  tender,  and  yet  devoid 
of  any  strong  feeling  of  duty — is  evidently  a  woman’s  doing.  No 
one  else  could  reproduce  so  strikingly  the  light  in  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years,  a  man  appears  to  a  woman’s  imagination 
who  has  fascinated  her,  who  still  seems  to  fascinate  her,  and 
whose  fatal  sin  against  her  is  redeemed  in  her  eyes  by  the  thought 
that  he  has  never  been  willingly  'unfaithful  to  his  love  for  her. 
And  the  hand  which  has  drawn  such  a  picture,  though  feminine, 
is  by  no  means  young  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  There 
is  a  suppressed  power  of  observation  here  and  there — little  bits 
of  condensed  experience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  given 
in  apparently  accidental  turns  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph — 
which  indicate  maturity  of  mind  and  feeling,  if  not  of  years. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  traces  of  literary  art,  any  one  might 
take  the  book  for  an  autobiography.  Years  after,  Madeleine 
recollects  how  the  rain  and  the  wind  beat  against  her  face, 
as  she  opened  her  window  at  night,  and  found  her  lover  in 
the  trees  outside  amid  the  rain.  Years  after,  she  recollects  the 
curious  effect  of  the  music  of  the  Parbiere  upon  her  nerves,  the 
night  that  Robert  Wall  first  tells  her  of  his  love.  These  are 
little  points,  typical  of  a  hundred  other  similar  little  points,  of 
which  the  authoress  does  not  make  too  much,  as  a  writer  would 
do  who  had  little  reticence  or  self-control,  but  which  she  throws 
in  quite  simply  and  shortly,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  pro¬ 
duce  effect.  They  give  a  finish  to  the  story  which  is  decidedly 
pleasing,  and  it  is  only  remarkable  that  a  tyro  who  understands 
the  literary  value  of  such  little  touches  should  not  have  exag¬ 
gerated  or  overdone  them.  The  distinct  absence  of  all  high  moral 
or  religious  sentiment  in  Madeleine’s  account  of  the  crisis  of  her 
life  is  also  very  life-like.  She  is  broken-hearted  when  she  finds 
that,  in  spite  of  all  her  pride,  her  education,  and  her  dignity,  she 
has  fallen.  Life  has  lost  all  its  value  for  her,  and  the  love  of  her 
lover  itself  hardly  reconciles  her  to  existence.  She  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  the  pain  she  has  given  Robert’s  wife,  Louise — the 
sisterly  cousin  whom  she  loves  so  dearly  and  whom  she  has  so 
deeply  wronged.  Under  the  strong  influence  of  remorse  at  the 
suffering  she  has  inflicted,  she  quits  Robert  without  farewell,  and 
buries  herself  in  a  convent,  so  that  Robert,  Louise,  and  all  the 
world  may  for  ever  think  her  dead.  There  she  lives  on  for  ten 
bleak  years,  during  which  she  is  supposed  to  write  her  history. 
Every  one  would  say  that  she  was  a  penitent.  A  penitent  in  one 
shape  she  certainly  is.  She  is  bitterly  ashamed  of  her  lot,  and  is 
stricken  to  the  ground  at  the  thought  of  her  ruined  pride,  her 
lost  purity,  her  wasted  career,  and  the  evil  she  has  done  to 
Louise.  But  her  penitence  is  uncoloured  by  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  convent  life  gives  her  no  consolation,  and  all  is 
to  her  full  of  dreary  misery  and  ennui.  Pride,  despair,  and 
a  species  of  generous  self-sacrifice  keep  her  resolutely  dead  to  the 
world  and  to  her  family,  but  piety  has  nothing  to  do  with  her 
seclusion.  This  is  very  true  painting,  and  shows  considerable 


power.  In  one  way  it  spoils  the  sentimental  effect  of  the  book.  It 
makes  it  end  as  drearily  as  it  has  begun.  There  is  no  silver 
lining  to  the  clouds  of  Madeleine’s  life.  But  it  would  be  unj  ust 
to  call  such  a  picture  of  repentance  immoral.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
ghastly  ruin  which  sin  perhaps  usually  leaves,  and  it  is  as  striking 
a  sermon  against  sin  as  a  hundred  unctuous  descriptions  of  con¬ 
verted  and  glorified  Magdalenes.  At  last  Madeleine  begins  to 
sicken  and  fade.  She  is  soon  about  to  exchange  the  narrow  limits 
of  her  cell  for  a  still  narrower  dwelling-place.  One  day  she  sees 
reflected  in  her  window-pane  a  phantom  which  is  all  that  remains 
of  her  former  self : — 

Tantot  j’etais  prfes  de  ma  fenetre  ouverte,  seule  comme  toujours,  et  je 
poursuivais  dans  les  protondeurs  sans  tache  du  ciel  je  ne  sais  quelles 
visions  qui  m’emportaient  loin  de  la  terre.  En  abaissant  les  yeux  sur  la 
vitre,  appuyee  contre  la  boiserie  noire,  j’ai  aperepi,  se  refle'tant  comme  dans 
un  miroir,  une  figure  dont  l’aspect  m’a  saisie :  des  yeux  agrandis  outre 
inesure,  une  bouche  severe  et  douleureuse,  un  visage  aminei,  dont  les  con¬ 
tours  se  confondaient  avec  les  linges  blanes  de  sa  coilte.  Oil  done  avais-je 
autrefois  rencontre  cette  femme  ?  Elle  etait  vetue  de  l’habit  des  penitentes : 
comment  ne  l’avais-je  vue  deja  dans  la  maison  ?  .  .  . 

Par  un  brusque  mouvement  de  curiositc,  je  me  suis  retournee ;  le  pale 
fantbme  s’est  retournd  comme  moi. 

Je  n’ai  pu  retenir  un  sourire. — Quoi !  e’est  vous,  Madeleine  ?  Qu’avez- 
vous  fait  de  votre  jeunesse  et  de  votre  beaute',  pauvre  fille  1  .  .  . 

Ce  visage  oublie  depuis  dix  ans,  je  l’ai  regarde  de  nouveau  ;  il  ne  semble 
plus  appartenir  a,  un  etre  vivant.  Personne  au  monde  no  pourrait  mainte- 
nant  me  reeonnaitre,— non,  personne !  Ai-je  (lit  que  le  temps  passait  sans 
lien  enlever  ?  II  a  emporte  tout,  au  contruire,  sauf  la  douleur. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  considerable  merits  of  Le  Peche  de  Made¬ 
leine.  In  order  to  be  impartial,  one  must  not  forget  some  of  its 
defects.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  great  defect  that  the  book  as 
a  whole  only  produces  a  painful  impression.  A  work  of  art,  to  be 
complete,  ought  to  do  something  more  than  this.  The  author  of  a 
painful  story  ought  to  have  some  good  reason  for  the  pain  that  he 
gives  his  readers,  or  he  is  merely  a  morbid,  though  he  may  be  a 
clever,  writer.  Wo  confess  that  we  do  not  see  a  sufficient  end  to 
counterbalance  all  the  painful  emotion  and  torture  of  the  nerves  of 
which  Le  Peche  de  Madeleine  is  full.  What  object  is  to  be  gained 
by  drawing  so  powerfully  the  wretched  passion  of  a  girl  for  her 
adopted  sister’s  husband,  or  by  dwelling  in  detail  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  misery  of  her  fall  ?  Such  a  kind  of  career  is 
more  exceptional  than  disease,  and  is  by  no  means  a  natural 
incident  of  human  weakness.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  examine 
the  origin  of  the  principles  of  literary  art  against  which  such 
a  plot  offends;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  inflexible. 
It  is  not  because  the  seduction  of  a  poor  milliner’s  appren¬ 
tice  is  less  criminal  than  the  seduction  of  an  educated  girl 
that  a  hook  like  Ruth  is  exempt  from  the  criticism  which  Le  Peche 
de  Madeleine  deserves.  The  former  tale  has  a  moral  purpose 
and  a  moral  value  which  the  latter  lacks.  This  overrides  the 
disagreeable  nature  of  the  plot,  and  brings  beauty  out  of  what  is 
at  first  sight  repulsive.  The  Greek  tragedians  in  like  manner 
often  built  a  splendid  drama  upon  a  horrible  and  repulsive 
myth.  The  moral  tastes  of  antiquity  were  different  from  ours, 
hut  the  most  hideous  incidents  of  a  Greek  tragedy  are  always 
subordinate  to,  and  illustrative  of,  some  grand  and  overpowering 
idea  which  it  was  the  poet’s  wish  to  develop,  and  which  gave  a 
religious  colour  and  tone  to  the  hideous  incidents  themselves. 
Shelley’s  Cenci  imitates  the  horror  without  reproducing  the  re¬ 
ligious  sublimity,  and  therefore  Shelley’s  Cenci,  as  a  work  of  art, 
is  little  better  than  a  Greek  tragedy  caricatured.  The  justification 
of  most  novels  of  the  kind  which  can  be  justified  at  all  is  surely 
that  the  moral  of  them  appears  to  he,  that  without  education,  re¬ 
finement,  and  habits  of  seif-control,  women  may  he  drawn  into 
acts  which  ruin  their  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  those  that 
love  them.  What  earthly  use  is  there  in  describing  the  one  case 
out  of  a  hundred  in  which  feminine  delicacy,  refinement,  educa¬ 
tion,  self-control  is  itself  a  miserable  failure  ?  Perhaps  there 
might  be  some  use  in  proving  that  religion  is  necessary  as  well. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  object  or  spirit  of  the  Peche  de 
Madeleine.  Religion  does  not  make  its  appearance  from  first  to 
last  upon  the  scene,  and  Madeleine  in  the  convent  is  not  more 
of  a  shining  religious  character  than  when  she  is  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover.  Ail  that  we  learn  from  her  biography  is,  that 
when  an  educated  and  refined  woman’s  virtue  falls,  great  in¬ 
deed  is  the  fall  thereof.  This  is  very  little  to  learn.  Le 
Peche  de  Madeleine  is  therefore  open  to  the  charge  that,  with 
all  its  beauty  of  style  and  sentiment,  it  is  at  best  a  melancholy, 
though  not  an  immoral,  picture  of  an  exceptional  malady. 

As  a  sketch  of  life  and  manners,  Le  Peche  de  Madeleine  must 
again  be  considered  imperfect.  It  is  rather  a  sketch  of  what  life 
appears  when  seen  through  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  passion — a 
study  not  so  much  of  character  as  of  physiological  disease.  We  see 
Madeleine  herself  from  the  inside,  and  are  present  at  all  her 
struggles  and  internal  phases.  Robert  Wall  we  only  know  from  the 
outside.  We  comprehend  perfectly  what  he  looks  like  to  Made¬ 
leine’s  eyes,  but  what  he  is  in  reality,  or  what  he  thinks  and  suffers, 
we  never  understand.  The  story  is  anything'  but  dramatic.  It  is 
only  a  vivid  and  sad  description  by  a  woman  of  what  she  thought 
she  saw  in  her  lover  and  her  friends,  not  an  intuitive  and  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  what  the  lover  and  friends  actually  are.  When 
the  book  is  closed,  we  perceive  that  we  have  only  had  Madeleine’s 
account,  and  that  the  other  side  of  the  story  still  remains  to  be 
told.  The  authoress  indeed  only  professes  to  give  us  Madeleine’s 
account,  and  she  cannot  be  greatly  blamed  for  not  doing  more  than 
she  means  to  do.  But  it  is  not  so  high  an  effort  of  genius  to 
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portray  life  and  passion  from  one  isolated  point  of  view  as  to  be  able 
to  rise  to  higher  ground,  and  to  survey  life  more  largely,  and  with 
more  truth  and  impartiality.  The  story  would  be  more  beautiful, 
more  moral,  and  less  painful  if  it  were  more  complete.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  general  effect,  the  personality  and  individuality  of 
Madeleine  is  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  other  figures. 
Thus  the  authoress  positively  ventures  to  give  us  a  copy  of  verses  a 
la  Lamartine  which  Madeleine  is  supposed  to  have  written  upon  the 
subject  of  her  own  seduction.  We  hope  that  this  is  very  French, 
for,  if  it  is  not  very  French,  it  is  very  unnatural.  Many  women 
bv  long  practice  arrive  at  the  power  of  putting  their  real  and  un¬ 
affected  emotions  into  feeble  verse,  and  a  woman  might  cultivate 
her  powers  of  expression  up  to  the  point  of  rhyming  over  her  own 
ruin.  But  in  a  serious  novel  such  morbid  sentimentalism  is  purely 
a  disfigurement  and  a  defect.  Madeleine  might  conceivably  have 
written  the  verses,  for  we  are  all  verse-making  animals ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  she  would  not,  ten  years  after,  be  ashamed 
of  copying  them  into  her  diary.  The  idea  of  such  an  expansive 
poetical  taste  does  not  fit  in  well  with  the  idea  of  a  heartbroken 
woman  iu  her  cell.  It  diminishes  instead  of  adding  to  the  interest. 
The  editor  of  the  Revue  cles  Deux  Mondes,  who  seems  to  have 
partially  pruned  the  unknown  novelist’s  work,  might  without  much 
harm  have  lopped  off  the  unnecessary  poem.  It  is  one  of  several 
stumbling-blocks  which  will  justly  offend  English  readers,  who 
can  appreciate  genuine  sentiment,  but  who  find  a  difficulty  in  re¬ 
conciling  themselves  to  any  attempt  at  throwing  a  sickly  varnish 
of  poetry  over  a  narrative  of  real  misery  and  folly. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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TYUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1865. 

Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

The  Exhibition  is  Open  every  Week  Day.  Admission,  Is.;  Saturdays,  2s.  6d. 
RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return  Tickets,  available  for  One  Month,  are  issued  between  London  and  the  principal 
Ruiiwuy  Stations  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Dublin,  at  an  abatement  of  15  per  cent,  below 
the  ordinary  Return  Ticket  rate,  the  holder  being  entitled  to  purchase  a>  the  same  time  at  the 
Railway  Station  a  Ticket  giving  him  admission  Six  times  to  the  Exhibition  for  4s.  6d.,  being 
£5  per  cent,  under  the  ordinary  rate. 

Excursion  Trains  will  be  organised  to  run  Fortnightly,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  at  very 
moderate  lares,  not  exect  ding  21s.  from  London  to  Dublin  and  back,  and  from  other  places  in 
like  proportion.  The  Ticket  will  be  good  for  a  Fortnight,  and  at  the  same  time  the  holder  will 
be  entitled  to  obtain  at  the  same  Railway  Station  for  Due  Shilling  a  Ticket  giving  him 
admission  Twice  to  the  Exhibition. 

On  the  Irish  Railways,  also,  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  issued  at  greatly  Reduced  Fares, 
affording  unusual  facilities  for  visiting  the  celebrated  Scenery  of  the  Country. 

June  21.  IIENRY  PARKINSON,  Sec.  and  Comptroller. 


TJiRENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The  TWELFTH 

A-  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French 
and  Flemish  Schools,  to  which  lias  been  added  ROSA  BONHEUK'S  NEW  PICTURE  of 
“  A  Family  of  Deer  crossing  the  Summit  of  the  Long  Rocks”  (.Forest  of  Fontainebleau),  is 
NOW  OPEN.— Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue, Gd. 


THING’S  COLLEGE,  London.— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  and  PRIZES. 

WARNEFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  Students  entering  the  Medical  Department  of  this 
College  in  October  next  will  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  contending  for  Three  Scholarships 
of  £25  each,  two  to  be  held  for  Three  Yeurs,  and  one  for  Two  Years  each. 

Six  Medical  Scholarships  arc  awarded  at  the  clo^e  of  each  Winter  Session,  for  Proficiency  in 
Professional  Subjects:— viz.  One  of  £40,  for  Two  Years;  one  of  £30,  for  One  Year;  one  of  £25, 
for  Two  Years;  and  three  of  £20,  for  One  Year.  The  Daniell  Scholarship  of  £20,  tor  Two 
Years,  and  the  Divinity  Scholarship  of  £30,  for  One  Year,  are  also  open  to  Students  of  the 
Medical  Department. 

Endowed  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £25,  £15,  £10,  and  £4  4s.  each,  and  College  Prizes  of  the  value 
of  £50,  arc  annually  awarded. 

For  further  information  apply  personally,  or  by  letter  marked  outaide  44  Prospectus,”  to 
J.  W.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Secretai'j/. 

R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 


r]PHE  QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  in  IRELAND.— NOTICE 

A-  is  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  on  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  July  next,  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  will  proceed  to  ELECT  EXAMINERS  in  the  following  Subjects,  and  at 
the  Salaries  stated,  to  hold  such  Examinations  during  the  ensuing  Year  as  are  now  or  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate.  The  Examinations  will  begin  on  the  2Gth  of  September.  Salaries 


commence  on  the  next  Quarter-Day  after  Election:— 

Subject.  Salary. 

Law  . £40 

J  urisprudence  and  Political  Economy  . 40 

Medicine  . 100 

Surgery . 100 

Midwifery, &c . 75 

Materia  Aledica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  ..  ..  100 


Application  to  be  made  by  letter,  addressed  to  me,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  July.  Applications 
received  after  that  date  will  not  be  considered. 

By  Order,  G.  JOHNSTONE  STONE Y,  M.A.,  F.R.S., Secretary. 
Queen’s  University,  Dublin  Castle. 

NOTICE  TO  GRADUATES  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY. 

Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  are  requested  to  send  their  Address  to  the  Secretary, 
Dublin  Castle,  in  order  that  they  may  duly  receive  notice  of  Meetings  of  Convocation. 

Copies  of  the  Royal  Charter  whercoy  Convocation  has  been  constituted  may  be  obtained  by 
Graduates  at  the  Secretary’s  Oilice. 


TWEEN’S  COLLEGES,  Ireland.— The  PROFESSORSHIP  of 

the  PRACTICE  of  MEDICIN E  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  being  now  VACANT, 
Candidates  for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to 44  The  Under  Secretary, 
Dublin  Castle,”  on  or  before  the  lOtli  day  of  August  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  iu  October  next. 

Dublin  Castle,  July  3,  1865. 
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PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY",  Hanover  Square  Rooms.— 

A-  Conductor,  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett — EIGHTH  and  LAST  CONCERT,  Monday, 
July  1ft,  at  Eight  o’clock.  Programme:  Mendelssohn’s  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Mozart’s 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C,  and  Bennett’s  Overture  Fantasia  “Paradise  and  the  Peri”(com- 
posed  expressly  for  the  Society):  Beethoven’s  Sinfonia  Eroica,  and  Weber’s  Jubilee  Overture. 

Pianiste— Herr  Pauer.  Vocalists—  Madlle.  Sarolta,  Madame  Trebelli,  and  Signor  Garden i _ 

Tickets  at  Messrs.  Addison  m  Lucas’s,  210  Regent  Street. 

TUEY  13.— IIENRY  LESLIE’S  CHOIR,  St.  James’s  Hall, 

^  Eight  o’clock.— Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Edmonds,  Signor  Ciabatta, 
Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  Herr  Ludwig  Straus,  and  Madame  Arabella  Goddard.— EXTRA  CON¬ 
CERT  for  the  Benefit  of  a  Member  of  the  Choir  who  has  suffered  from  misfortune _ Stalls,  6s.  ?» 

to  admit  Four,  21e.;  Balcony,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Admission,  Is.  At  all  Musicsellers’,  and  at 
Austin’s,  28  Piccadilly. 


TJORSE  SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  London. 

This  Day — Admission,  Is. 


TJORSE  SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  London. 

■A  A  Admission,  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  Is.  Doors  Open 

at  10  a.m. 


TJORSE  SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  London. 

1  1  Private  Coxes,  5s.j  Reserved  Seats,  2s.  fid..  Seats  in  the  Orchestra,  Is. 


TJORSE  SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  London. 

A  A  Blood  Stallions,  Roadster  Stallions,  Hunters,  Cover  and  Park  Hacks,  Ladies’  Horses, 
Weight-carrying  Cobs,  Pairs  of  Ponies  in  Double  Harness,  aud  Racing  Trotters  in  Single 
Harness. 


TJORSE  SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  London. 

-A  A-  PARADE  of  PRIZE  HORSES  and  HUNTERS  JUMPED  every  Day. 


TJORSE  SHOW.  —  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.  London. 

-A -A  Nicety-Eight  HUNTERS. 

By  Order,  S.  SIDNEY,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


TV EN SIN G TON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

-A^-  Square,  W.  Head-Master—  F .  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Farington,  Neilgherry 
Hills.  Assisted  by  E.  Thklwau,,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge;  Professor  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.,  King’s  Coll.  London;  Mons.  Alphonse;  Professor  Schi.vzel;  II.  Grantham,  Esq., 
and  others.  Tuition  Fee— Twelve,  Niue,  or  Six  Guineas  per  Annum.  A  few  Vacancies  for 
Boarders.  Prospectuses  on  Application. 


J  OUGHBOROUGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (Founded  1495) 

-A-i  affords  a  thorough  EDUCATION  for  University  or  Mercantile  Life,  at  Terms  including 
all  Expenses  of  Board  and  Education,  except  Drawing  (£2  per  Annum),  Books,  and  Medical 
Attendance.  One  Pupil  has  just  won  an  Open  Scholarship  of  £5U  per  Annum  at  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge;  another  an  Open  Exhibition  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford _ Reopens  August  8. 

Exhibitions  to  Cambridge. 


GUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

hurst,  Kent.  Head- Master— Rev.  J.  D.  KINGDON,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  School  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Governors,  the 
Clotliworkers’  Company,  who  have  also  attached  to  it  Four  Exhibitions  of  £40  per  annum, 
tenuble  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (one  vacant  every  year;  ;  Four  Scholarships  of 
£25  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years  not  at  an  University  (two  vacant  every  year).  There  is 
also  an  Exhibition  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  lor  lour  years  at  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
These  Exhibitions  aud  Scholarships  are  open  to  the  whole  School,  and  awarded  by  Exami¬ 
nation— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  at  the  School. 

The  next  Term  will  commence  on  September  9. 


INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8  St.  Peter’s 

-A  Terrace,  Bayswater.  Principal— The  Rev.  CANON  FREW,  M.  A.  PUPILS  are  success¬ 
fully  Prepared  for  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA,  and 
lor  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commissions.  A  separate  Master  in  each  subject  of 
Examination — The  next  Term  will  commence  on  Monday,  August  31. 

TMIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

-A  Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ;  Terms 
moderate _ Address,  Matuematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  VV. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

-A  and  THE  LINE — Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  13th 
Wrangler,  the  13th  Classic,  and  the  Senior  Moralist  of  their  respective  years  at  Cambridge,  by 
a  Graduate  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  University  of  London  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  best 
Masters  obtainable  for  the  Oriental  and  Modern  Languuges,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT 
PUPILS  to  prepare  lor  the  Examinations  for  the  above.  Moderate  terms.  References  to 
Parents  of  suecesstul  Pupils. — Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road,  Brixton. 


I  NDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— GENTLEMEN  desiring  to  qualify 

-A  themselves  for  the  Examinations  required  of  Candidates  for  the  INDIA  and  HOME 
CIVIL  SERVICE  will  find  Masters,  of  high  repute,  in  all  the  subjects  allowed  to  be  taken 
up  for  the  Competitive  Examination,  at  A.  D.  Spkanoe’s,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  llall,  12  Princes 
Square,  Bayswater,  W — References  to  numerous  successful  Candidates  who  have  been  sent  up 
from  this  Establishment  during  the  lust  five  years. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  THE  LINE.— PRE- 

»  *  PARATIONS,  under  experienced  Graduates  in  Honours,  from  English  Universities. 
No.  7  St.  Ste  phen’s  Square,  Bayswater.  Engineer-Staff  and  Army.  References.  Many  Students 
from  this  Establishment  have  obtained  high  ranks  and  distinctions,  besides  Commissions 
without  Purchase.  Monthly,  Twelve  Guineas.— Address,  Nauta-Vije. 


piVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  — There  are  FOUR  NON- 

RESIDENT  VACANCIES  for  the  Open  Competition  of  1866  in  a  Class  of  Six  Pupils 
only,  under  the  Directions  of  a  Staff  of  Professors  selected  from  the  Leading  I.C.S.  Colleges. 
Special  Preparation  adequate  to  Private  Tuition  may  oe  thereby  guaranteed.— Orient,  51  PaiL 
Mall,  a.  W. 


CVXFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  JAMES  RUMSEY, 

M. A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Llandough,  near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan, 
sti  11  Prepares  a  FEW  PUPILS  for  the  University  Examinations,  and  for  Matriculation- 
Address,  Llandough  Rectory,  Cowbridge. 

DUCATION  in  FRANCE. — For  Sons  of  Gentlemen. — 42 

-A-J  Boulevard  d’Argenson,  Parc  dc  Neuilly,  Paris.  Principal—  Mr.  THOMAS  ARTHUR, 
formerly  Second  Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Reading;  subsequently  Private  Tutor 
to  a  I  rench  Nobleman,  and  late  Principal  of  St.  Germains,  Poriurlington.  Extensive  Pleasure 
Grounds  for  Cricket,  Foot-ball,  and  Athletic  Sports — References  to  Gentlemen  whose  Sons  are 
now  in  the  Institution. 


T1  DUCATION  in  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE.  —  A 

A-J  CLERGYMAN  (M. A.  Oxford!,  who  has  had  great  Experience  in  Tuition,  passes  the 
Winter  Months  at  Mentone,  Alpes  Muritimes,  and  will  take  with  him,  in  October,  a  Limited 
Number  of  PUPILS.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials.  —  Address,  the  Rev.  S.  H., 
Messrs.  Riviugtons’,3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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the  LIVERYMEN 


and  other 

of  LONDON. 


ELECTORS  of  the  CITY  I  WINS  BURY  ELECTION. 

I  J-  WTP.T.T.' 


-Mr.  miLLIPS 

THEATRE. 


at  SADLER’S 


Gentlemen, 

I  do  not  like  the  talk  of  any  of  your  Candidates.  Mr.  Crawford  asks,  “  Is  the  Liberal  policy, 
as  represented  by  Lord  Palmerston,  approved  by  the  people  ?  ”  I  say,  No,  nor  is  the  devious 
policy  of  Lord  Derby  more  approved. 

I  desire  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  your  votes,  in  order  to  represent  the  party  of  the  people  of 
England— a  large  but  ill-used  party— who  now  very  much  require  security.  There  is  much  said 
about  “  a  well-considered  plun  lor  the  extension  of  the  franchise.”  The  suffrage  is  now  quite 
up  to,  and  even  beyond,  the  virtue  and  sense  of  the  electors,  especially  in  Ireland.  “  A  well- 
considered  plan  of  reform  ”  is,  indeed,  wanted;  but  that  will  not  be  by  any  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  but  the  contrary;  and  that  nearly  all  men  confess  iu  their  hearts.  The  “working 
classes”  should  not  have  votes  , though  their  wages  be  £2  or  £5  a  week,  unless  by  industry  and 
thrift— rare  citizen  virtues— they,  in  common  with  all  other  classes,  live  in  £10  houses  ;  nor  if 
they  be  idle  and  extravagant,  fight  in  public-houses,  assault  harmless  women,  kick  pence- 
oflieers,  attack  Mr.  Morley  and  his  friends  with  stones  and  bludgeons  at  Nottingham,  tear  into 
shreds  Mr.  Coxwell's  balloon  at  Leicester,  make  cruel  wage-strikes.be  driven  in  herds  by  a 
priest’s  horsewhip  to  tlxe  polling  booths,  nor  burn  in  effigy  the  Heir- Apparent ;  nor  those  men 
who  are  in  debt,  or  behind  with  their  rent,  or  come  upon  charities  for  medical  aid  and  for  the 
schooling  of  their  children. 

England  must  keep  herself  in  full  panoply,  and  every  true  son  be  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Domestic  enemies  are  formidable  enough;  and  while  her  enormous  wealth  makes  her  a  tempt¬ 
ing  prize  to  poorer  neighbours,  a  section  of  the  news-writers  and  some  statesmen  have  long 
laboured  to  make  her  name  odious  abroad.  Those  who  talk  .about  peace  should  keep  civil 
tongues  in  their  heads. 


The  Committee  beg  to  give  notice  that  a  great  general  PUBLIC  MEETING  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
Friends  and  Supporters,  and  to  which  Electors  and  Non-Electors  f  rom  all  parts  of  the  Borough 
are  hereby  invited, iwill  be  held  at  the  SADLER’S  WELLS  THEATRE  on  Monday 
Evening,  July  10,  at  Eight  precisely.  JAMES  TIDMARSH,  Esq.,  will  Preside. 

Boxes  will  be  reserved  for  Ladies. 

Central  Committee  Room,  Angel  Tavern,  Islington. 


QXFORD  UNIVERSITY  ELECTION. 

The  LONDON  COMMITTEE  for  promoting  the  ELECTION  of  Mr.  GATHORNE 
HARDY  sit  daily  at  2  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Voting  Papers  have 
been  issued  by  the  Committee  to  every  Supporter  of  Sir  W.  Ileatheote  and  Mr.  Hardy  whose 
Addresses  have  been  ascertained.  The  Voting  Papers  were  accompanied  by  a  List  of  those 
Members  of  Convocation  who  undertake  to  be  in  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  Election,  and  to 
deliver  at  the  Poll  Voting  Papers  in  favour  of  Sir  W.  Heathcote  and  Mr.  Hardy,  signed  by 
Voters  personally  acquainted  with  them.  Papers  can  be  signed  at  the  Committee  Room, 
2  Great  George  Street,  on  any  day  during  the  ensuing  week,  when  Magistrates  for  Middlesex 
will  be  in  attendance  to  attest  the  execution  of  the  Papers.  The  Voting  Papers,  when  signed, 
should  be  returned  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Clerke,  Mr.  Hardy’s  Committee  Room. 
Oxford.  The  Polling  will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.  Members  of  Convocation 
who  have  not  been  communicated  with  by  the  Committees  must  attribute  the  fact  to  their 
Addresses  not  having  been  ascertained.  All  Supporters  of  Sir  W.  Heathcote  and  Mr.  Hardy 
who  do  not  receive  Voting  Papers  on  or  before  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  are  requested  to  write  on 
that  day  to  the  Committee,  2  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  giving  their  then 
Addresses.  Voting  Papers  may  also  be  obtained  after  the  8th  inst.  by  personal  application  at 
either  of  the  Committee  Rooms  in  Oxford  or  London. 


The  revenues  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  if  honestly  applied,  would  go  far  to  teach  all  destitute 
children  to  read,  write,  and  do  the  Rule  of  Three;  more  than  this,  it  is  injurious  to  bestow  by 
charity,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

The  property  of  the  mercantile  classes,  invested  by  tens  of  millions  in  proper  and  unavoid¬ 
able  book-debts,  has  been,  by  6illy  fanciful  legislation,  actuallj  outlawed.  Fifty  millions  a 
year,  at  least,  are  confiscated,  to  the  injury  of  commercial  morals,  aud  of  the  money  interest  of 
the  consumer.  Not  one  of  the  City  candidates  has  said  a  word  about  Bankruptcy  Laws,  in 
which,  of  course,  you  are  not  considered  at  all  interested ! 

**  Civil  liberty  ”  is  imperfect.  Men’s  persons  and  lives  are  exposed  to  utmost  peril  to  please 
the  conceits  of  humane  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Ruffians  and  burglars  must  not  be  shot  at, 
though  appearing  in  flay  r  ante  delicto ;  they  are  put  into  retreat,  nursed,  doctored,  made  warm 
and  fat,  and  reformed— that  is,  made  docile  and  cunning,  and  then  licensed  to  renew  their  trade 
with  a  ticket  of  leave.  Young  persons  are  shut  up  in  religious  prisons,  and  suffer  hard  usage; 
or.  being  of  tender  age.  are  coaxed  from  their  parents  by  dapper  priest6;  are  sometimes  hustled 
in  the  streets  by  mobs  because  they  choose  to  think  for  themselves  in  religion;  or,  for  similar 
reasons,  are  violently  taken  from  their  native  land  and  concealed  in  some  foreign  mad-house 
of  bad  repute.  This,  in  defiance  of  the  law ;  yet  Sir  George  Grey  dare  not  raise  his  hand.  Again 
and  again  were  orderly  meetings  in  Hyde  Park  dispersed  by  Irish  bludgeon-men,  and  the 
Government  gave  no  protection.  Yet  a  meeting  in  honour  of  the  Pope— he  who  claims  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  supremacy  over  England— was  held  on  Blackheath;  the  police  were  present 
in  force,  and  that  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  Irish  Catholics  which  was  denied  to  English  citizens. 
In  1851  the  Pope  presumed  to  divide  the  land  into  certain  Church  districts,  with  territorial 
titles.  The  authority  of  Parliament  was  invoked  only  to  be  defied. 

Again,  lotteries  have  been  declared  illegal  because  demoralizing,  yet  the  country  is  covered 
with  lottery  schemes  very  gainful  to  the  pious  projectors. 

While  the  law  is  thus  contemned,  “  religious  liberty  ”  is  licentious  indeed.  Priests  are 
tolerated,  and  even  paid  by  the  State,  who  teach  sedition  in  our  schools  and  prisons,  who,  in 
authoritative  writings,  declare  that  an  oath  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  as  a  witness  or  as  a  juror,  is 
not  binding  when  hostile  to  the  interests  of  their  own  Church  :  an  instance,  among  many, 
occurred  a  few  days  since,  which  is  really  appalling.  They  declare  any  law  of  England,  if  they 
like  it  not,  to  be  “  no  law  but  a  lie — a  Parliamentary  lie — to  be  spit  upon  and  trampled  under 
foot.”  I  use  their  own  words.  They  coolly  say  to  us  that  “  if  expedient,  they  would  imprison 
us,  banish  us,  fine  us,  possibly  even  hang  us."  After  this  one  must  adopt  the  words  of  Locke, 
“that  religious  toleration  by  the  State  shall  only  be  granted  to  those  who  will  tolerate  in 
return.” 


This  illustrates  my  political  faith,  which  is  that  of  many  of  you,  if  I  mistake  not.  The  coming 
election  will  prove  whether  you  will  place  in  Parliament  one  who  will  respect  alike  that  faith 
and  the  nation’s  safety,  which  (quiet  though  things  seem)  is  in  more  danger  than  when  the 
first  Napoleon  had  his  fleet  of  boats  off  Boulogne.  Judging  by  their  conduct,  the  reading  in 
history  of  many  of  our  statesmen  and  candidates  goes  no  further  back  than  the  time  of  the  last 
Great  Exhibition. 

Your  faithful  Servant, 


Cannon  Street,  July  4,  1865. 


J.  H.  ELLIOTT. 


WEST  KENT  ELECTION. 

EAST  KENT  ELECTION. 

NEW  SHOREHAM  AND  RAPE  OF  BRAMBER  ELECTION. 

BOROUGH  OF  GREENWICH  ELECTION. 

The  LONDON  COMMITTEES  for  promoting  the  RETURN  of  WILLIAM  ANGER- 
STEIN,  Esq.,  and  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bnrt.,  F.R.S.,  for  West  Kent;  Sir  EDWARD 
DEKING,  Bart.,  for  East  Kent;  JAMES  HANNEN.  Esq.,  for  Shoreham;  and  Mr.  AldermaD 
SALOMONS,  for  Greenwich,  sit  at  79  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  HALL,  Secretary. 


/UJ-REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURISTS’  TICKETS, 

available  for  One  Calendar  Month,  are  now  issued  at  Paddington,  Victoria,  Chelsea, 
and  Kensington,  and  other  principal  Stations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  the  principal 
WATERING  PLACES  on  the  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  York¬ 
shire  Coasts,  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES,  aud  the  ISLE  of  MAN. 

TOURISTS’  TICKETS  are  also  issued  for  Circular  Tours  in  North  Wales. 

To  Buxton,  Malvern,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  the  Cumberland  Lake  District,  Dublin  via 
Holyhead  (Fares  from  London,  60s.  First  Class;  47s.  6d.  Second  Class);  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
Limerick,  &c.,  and  the  Channel  Islands  rid  Weymouth. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  to  MALVERN  are  now  issued  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
available  for  return  by  any  train  up  to  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday. 

PICNIC  or  PLEASURE  PARTIES.— During  the  Summer  Months,  and  up  to  October  31 
inclusive.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Return  Tickets  at  about  a  Single  Fare  for  the  Double 
Journey  will  be  issued  (with  certain  limitations)  at  all  the  principal  Stations  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  parties  of  not  less  than  Six  First  Class,  or  Ten  Second  or  Third  Class 
Passengers  desirous  of  making  Pleasure  Excursions  to  places  on  or  adjacent  to  this  Railway. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Offices  and  Stations. 

Paddington,  July  1865.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  —  CHEAP  ELEVEN 

^  DAYS’  EXCURSION  to  the  WEST  of  ENGLAND.-On  FRIDAY,  July  14,  an 
EXCURSION  TRAIN  will  leave  Paddington  at  7.45,  and  Reading  at  8.15,  a. m.,  for  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Ilighbridge,  Bridgewater,  and  Taunton  (18s.  6d.  and  12s  6d.),  Williton,  Watchet, 
Tiverton,  and  Exeter  (20s.  and  14s.),  Starcross  (22s.  6d.  and  15s.),  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth 
(24s.  and  16s.),  Newton  (26s.  and  17s.),  Torquay,  Paignton,  and  Totness  (27s.  and  18s.),  Brixham 
Road  and  Dartmouth  (28s.  and  19s.),  Kingsbridge  Road  and  Plymouth  (30s.  and  20s.),  Horra- 
bridge,  Tavistock,  Saltash,  and  St.  Germans  (32s.  and  21s.),  Lidford,  Launceston,  Liskeard, 
Bodmin  Road,  Lostwithiel,  Par,  St.  Austell,  Grampound  Road,  and  Truro  (33s.  and  22s.) 
Falmouth,  Penryn,  Perranwell,  Redruth,  Cambourne,  Hayle,  Marazion  Road,  and  Penzance 
(35s.  and  23s.),  returning  on  Monday,  July  24. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  will  be  held  at  Plymouth  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of 
July. 

For  further  particulars  see  Handbills,  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices 
or  Stations. 

Paddington,  June  30.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


rro  the  WORTHY  and  INDEPENDENT  ELECTORS  of 

the  BOROUGH  of  MARLBOROUGH. 

Gentlemen, 

The  time  having  at  length  arrived,  when  ner  Majesty  in  the  undoubted  exercise  of  her  Pre¬ 
rogative  will  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  a  new  Parliament  will,  in  a  very  few  months, 
be  called  together.  1  have  now  had  the  honour  of  representing  your  ancient  and  loyal 
Borough  during  eight  Parliaments,  making  altogether  a  period  of  very  nearly  thirty-three 
years.  When  a  contest  last  occurred,  namely  in  1857.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  returned  to 
Parliament  by  your  almost  unanimous  suffrage,  for  of  the  total  number  polled  on  that  occasion 
I  believe  that  Six  only  of  the  Constituency  withheld  from  me  their  Votes;  and  I  know  that 
Four  of  those  gave  Plumpers  to  my  honourable  and  respected  Colleague,  in  order  to  mark  their 
warm  attachment  to  him  in  his  absence.  I  have,  therefore,  felt  that  for  several  years  past  I 
have  had  the  unprecedented  honour  of  representing  your  whole  Constituency.  It  has  con¬ 
sequently  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  represent  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  all ;  though  never,  I  trust,  forgettiug  the  superior  claims  of  those  who  first  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  brought  me  into  Parliament. 


pUGBY  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— The  Rev.  G.  F. 

WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant- 
Master  of  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS 
of  Nine  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  lor  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
Competition  for  Open  Scholarships — Address,  Overslade,  near  Rugby. 


pHE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

-L  Honours, Oxford  (1852), receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities 
or  Bishops’ Examinations.  A  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge  assists  in  Mathematics. 
ONE  VACANCY — Address. Cottered  Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 


QT.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN 

(Cambridge  Graduate,  1st  Class  Ord.  Deg.  186CT),  residing  in  a  commodious  House  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  limits  the  number  of  his  PUPILS  to  FOUR.  He  can  thus  insure  both  excellent 
Accommodation  and  careful  Private  Instruction  to  each  Pupil.  References  unexceptionable. 
Terms,  £150  Address,  Zeta,  Dorman’s  Library,  St.  Leonurd’s-on-Sea. 


The  question  of  an  Extension  of  the  Franchise  attracts  at  this  moment  a  considerable  amount 
of  public  attention.  Having  voted  with  the  majority  which  defeated  the  Reform  Bill  brought 
in  by  Lord  Derby’s  Government  in  1859,  a  measure  which,  though  crude, contained  some  excel¬ 
lent  provisions,  and  Her  Majesty’s  present  advisers  having  subsequently  abandoned  their  own 
proposal,  I  have  ever  felt  bound  in  honour,  as  an  Independent  Member,  to  support  some  substan¬ 
tial  measure  of  Reform.  I  have  therefore  uniformly  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Baines’  Borough  Franchise  Bill,  and  Mr.  Locke  King’s  County  Franchise  Bill,  leaving  the 
details  of  these  two  measures  to  be  considered  or  modified  in  Committee.  It  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  in  consequence  of  the  general  spread  of  Education,  and  the  vast  diffusion  of 
knowledge  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Working  Classes  of  this  country  unfairly  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise,  and  may  with  perfect  safety  be  entrusted  with  it. 
The  details  of  such  a  measure  may  be  difficult  to  carry  out ;  but  the  principle  I  am  sure  is  just. 
I  am.  as  ever,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Ballot.  I  consider  it  an  unmanly  and  consequently  an 
un-English  proceeding  ;  and  from  what  I  have  myself  been  a  witness  of  in  Foreign  Countries, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  afford  no  protection  to  the  Voter,  and  would  only  lead  to  bribery 
being  practised  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

The  question  of  Church  Rates,  at  present  in  abeyance,  will  soon  again  become  a  prominent  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  warmest  attachment  to  our  Established  Church; 
maintaining,  as  I  trust  it  ever  will,  its  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  English  nation  by  its 
thoroughly  Protestant  character.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  i9  not  distant  when  some 
measure  may  be  passed  which  will  relieve  the  consciences  of  those  who  dissent  from  its  Com¬ 
munion,  and  that  the  question  of  Church  Rates  will  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled. 

Our  recent  Foreign  Policy  has  no  doubt  attracted  your  serious  attention,  and  though  I 
cannot  say  the  conduct  of  England,  either  in  the  case  of  Poland  or  of  Denmark,  has  been 
altogether  satisfactory,  yet  I  did  not  hesitate  to  support  Her  Majesty’s  present  Government  on 
a  Vote  of  Censure  moved  against  them  last  year,  on  the  broad  ground  that  this  country  was 
not  prepared  to  enter  on  a  gigantic  European  War,  either  for  the  sake  of  emancipating  Poland 
from  the  iron  rule  of  Russia,  or  of  delending  Denmark  from  the  unprincipled  invasion  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  strict  neutrality  which  the  Queen’s  Government  has  maintained 
during  the  fearful  struggle  in  America  deserves,  as  events  have  proved,  unqualified  appro¬ 
bation,  and  I  trust  that  before  long  we  may  see  a  happier  state  of  affairs  iu  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  one.  The 
gradual  reduction  of  the  Duties  on  Tea  and  Sugar  cannot  but  be  a  great  relief  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  much  as  I  should  wish  to  see  a  further  removal  of  the  burthens  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  I  consider  that  no  boon  can  be  greater  at  this  moment  to  the  country  at  large  than  the 
immediate  reduction  of  Twopence  iu  the  pound  on  the  Income-tax.  That  distinguished  states¬ 
man  and  brilliant  orator  who  now  administers  the  Finances  of  this  country  with  6uch  con¬ 
summate  ability,  has  at  length  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  Tax  one  Penny  below  the  amount  at 
which  it  was  fixed  when  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  blunders  of 
his  predecessors,  to  impose  it.  In  my  Votes  on  Financial  measures  during  this  Parliament,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  give  Her  Majesty’s  Government  every  support  in  my  power,  to  maintain, 
and,  it  necessary,  to  augment  the  strength  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  National  Defences;  and  this 
line  of  conduct,  if  returned  to  Parliament,  I  shall  continue  to  pursue,  whichever  party  may  be 
in  office;  but  I  have  given  several  votes  for  diminishing  the  Miscellaneous  Charges,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  proposal  to  build  a  new  National  Gallery  at  Burlington  House,  the  intended 
purchase  of  the  Exhibition  Buildings  at  Kensington  Gore,  and  other  propositions  where  money 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  unnecessarily  frittered  away. 

With  regard  to  your  Local  Interests,  I  trust  I  have  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to  them. 
As  Chairman  of  your  Railway  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  in  opening  up  a  direct 
communication  between  Marlborough  and  the  Metropolis;  and  I  hope  that  ere  long  further 
and  more  speedy  means  of  transit  may  be  obtained  for  you  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  In 
conclusion.  Gentlemen,  apologizing  for  the  length  at  which  I  have  now  addressed  you.  I  solicit 
a  renew  al  of  your  kind  support  ut  the  approaching  Election ;  venturing  to  hope  that  I  may  once 
more  represent  your  Borough  in  Parliament,  an  honour  which  I  prize  most  highly,  aud  wliich 
1  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  declined  to  forego. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

ERNEST  BRUCE. 

6  St.  Georges  Place,  KnighUbridge,  London,  June  12,  1865. 


rrUITION  by  the  SEA.— The  Rev.  T.  L.  MONTEFIORE,  M.A. 

(Trin.  Coll,  lamb.),  Rector  of  Catherstone,  Dorset,  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  THIRD 

rUPIL,  who  is  willing  to  Work.  Terms,  £200  per  Annum.  Classics,  &c.  and  French _ 

Address,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  in  GERMANY.  —  A  PRIVATE 

TUTOR,  long  accustomed  to  the  care  of  English  Boys,  has  Vacancies  for  TWO  or 
THREE  PUPILS.  Every  Advantage  is  afforded  for  learning  German,  French,  and  the  usual 
Branches  of  on  English  Education.  Terms— including  Fencing,  Dancing,  Washing,  &c.,  the 

only  extra  being  Music— are  for  Boys  under  Fourteen,  £80;  over  Fourteen,  £100  a  year _ Address, 

Ilcrr  Kundeumann,  Sehime  Aussicht,  Wiesbaden.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Brine,  English  Chaplain  of  Wiesbaden,  and  to  the  Parents  of  present  and  former  Pupils. 


PREPARATION  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  —  A  Mamed 

#  CLERGYMAN,  who  receives  a  few  BOYS  over  the  age  of  Eight  Y’enrs  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools,  ha6  Two  Vacancies.  Inclusive  Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum. — Address,  Rev. 
Edmond  Fowls,  Vicarage,  Shipton,  Marlborough. 


T  ONG  VACATION.— The  Rev.  T.  FIELD,  B.D.,  formerly 

1 •  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  PUPIL  for  the 
Summer.  One  preparing  for  the  University,  or  Reading  for  Classical  Honours,  preferred. 
Situation  pleasant  and  healthy.  —  Address,  Rev.  T.  Field,  Pamfesford  Vicarage,  near 
Cambridge. 


VACATION  iu  GERMANY. — TWO  GENTLEMEN  (one  of 

»  w’hom  is  in  Holy  Orders),  Graduates  of  Oxford,  and  experienced  in  Public  School  Tuition, 
propose  taking  a  few  PUPILS,  aced  from  Twelve  to  Sixteen,  to  spend  the  Summer  Vacation 
at  Langen-Sohwalbach,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  The  Saline  and  Chalybeate  Springs  and 
bracing  Air  of  this  Watering-place  render  it  especially  useful  to  Boys  outgrowing  their  Strength, 
of  Weakly  Constitutions,  or  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Overwork. 

For  particulars  and  references,  address  J.  H.,  The  College,  Ilaileybury,  Herts. 


EIDELBERG. — Dr.  IHNE,  late  Principal  of  Carlton  Terrace 

School,  Liverpool,  receives  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS  into  his  Family  to  educate 
with  his  own  Sons.  His  House  is  situated  on  the  Neckar,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  healthy  spot, 
aud  the  arrangements  of  his  Household  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  English  Boys.— For 
terms  and  references  apply  to  Messrs.  Trudner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row’,  or  to  Dr.  Ihne, 
Villa  Felseck,  near  Heidelberg. 


TJROTESTANT  INSTITUTION  in  PARIS.— Dr.  KORNE- 

MANN,  highly  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monod,  in  Paris,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marzials,  in  London,  has  Vacancies  for  a  lew  more  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN.— Address, 
Dr.  Koknemann,  12  Rue  de  Bologne,  Paris. 


rriIE  PROTESTANT  INSTITUTION,  for  YOUNG  GEN- 

TLEMEN,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  KNIES,  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  is  highly 
recommended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bonnet,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


A  N  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  who  is  disengaged  till  August, 

and  has  had  some  experience  in  Tuition,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  TUTORSHIP,  to 
Travel,  or  otherwise.— Address,  A.  B.,  5  Colleton  Crescent,  Exeter. 

WANTED,  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Daily  Newspaper,  a 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  thoroughly  versed  in  English  and  Continental 
Politics,  and  understanding  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Languages,  lie  must  be 
possessed  of  tried  and  brilliant  Literary  Ability — Answer,  with  Sneciinen  of  Work,  to  X.  Y.Z., 
care  of  Messrs.  W.  H,  Smith  &  Son,  Strand.  No  Manuscripts  or  Works  can  be  returned. 
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THE  ELECTIONS. 

TILE  English  borough  elections  have  given  the  Government 
an  increased  majority,  and  there  will  be  little  alteration 
in  the  counties.  In  Scotland  there  will  be  comparatively  few 
changes  or  contests,  and  the  only  remaining  doubt  relates  to 
Ireland.  On  the  whole,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  new 
Parliament  will  display  only  personal  traces  of  the  dissolution 
which  separates  the  ensuing  Session  from  the  last.  As  long 
as  the  Government  retains  its  present  form,  it  will  not  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  Opposition  to  make  any  struggle  for 
office  ;  but  in  the  probable  event  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  accession 
to  the  post  of  First  Minister  before  another  general  election, 
political  changes  may  perhaps  produce  new  party  combina¬ 
tions.  Three  or  four  subordinate  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  defeated ;  but  Mr.  Peel  will  probably  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  another  seat,  and  the  places  of  the 
other  unfortunate  candidates  may  be  filled  up  without  incon¬ 
venience.  It  is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of  local  knowledge, 
to  understand  the  reasons  which  make  Conservatism  popular 
in  one  borough  and  Liberalism  in  another.  Devonport 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Avon  by  the  Opposition  as  a 
reward  to  Mr.  Ferrand  for  his  victory  over  the  late  Loud 
Chancellor.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  judicious  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  unusual  quality  of  partial  accuracy  in  any 
accusation  preferred  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  but  the  closeness  of  the 
contest  seems  to  shoAV  that  the  Conservative  victory  vvas  due 
to  more  ordinary  causes.  As  both  Mr.  Bi: asset  and  Mr. 
Phinn  refused  to  support  the  Permissive  Bill,  it  is  possible 
that  the  little  Abstinence  faction  may  have  preferred  open 
enemies  to  expected  converts  Avho  had  slioAvn  a  Avant  of 
due  pliability.  At  Plymouth,  Avhich  is  only  divided 
from  Devonport  by  an  imaginary  frontier,  the  Government 
candidates  secured  an  easy  and  decisive  victory.  The 
borough  of  Cambridge  is  still  held  by  the  party  Avhich 
has  for  many  years  commanded  the  representation, 
notAvithstanding  the  sudden  calamity  Avhich  has  fallen  on  the 
kindly,  genial,  and  able  candidate  Avho  Avould  otherwise  have 
headed  the  poll.  Mr.  Forsyth  takes  the  place  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  and  he  is  probably  little  alarmed  by  the  elec¬ 
tioneering  contrivance  of  a  notice  that  he  is  disqualified  as 
counsel  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  A  general 
retainer  has  not  yet  been  held  to  constitute  an  office  under 
the  statute  of  Anne.  Many  persons,  of  all  political  parties,  Avill 
have  been  gratified  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  is  once  more  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  No 
member  on  the  Conservative  benches  Avill  be  more  entirely 
exempt  from  bigotry  and  faction,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  every  scheme  of  en¬ 
lightened  benevolence  and  public  utility  should  occupy  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  In  his  speech  on  opening  the  Alton  Toivers 
Exhibition,  Lord  Granville  good-humouredly  expressed  a  fear 
that  he  might  be  involuntarily  canvassing  for  Mr.  Hope.  Any 
proceeding  Avhich  Avas  intended  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of 
popular  taste  might  certainly  be  supposed  to  serve  the  cause 
of  a  candidate  Avho  has  made  it  his  business  to  popularize  the 
true  principles  of  art. 

The  contested  elections  have  in  too  many  cases  been  disturbed 
by  unseemly  riots,  and  Avitli  feAV  exceptions  the  candidates  have 
been  prevented  by  noise  from  delivering  intelligible  addresses. 
The  only  considerable  speeches  have  been  made  by  political 
leaders  Avho  Avere  actually  or  virtually  unopposed.  Lord 
Palmerston  Avas  safe  in  his  seat  at  Tiverton,  and  Lord  Stanley 
at  Lynn,  although  their  less  conspicuous  colleagues  Avere  com¬ 
pelled  to  struggle  Avith  opposition.  Mr.  Bright  Avas  not  less 
secure  at  Birmingham  than  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  comfortable  little 
borough  of  Caine,  and  it  happened  that  about  the  same 
time  they  were  making  speeches  on  the  question  of  Reform, 
in  support  of  entirely  opposite  conclusions.  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Stanley  agreed  better,  for  they  are  both  satis¬ 
fied  Avith  things  as  they  arc,  the  Prime  Minister 


naturally  claiming  for  himself  the  credit  of  public 
prosperity,  Avhile  Lord  Stanley  analyses  more  carefully 
the  nature  of  the  public  Avants,  and  the  means  by  Avhich 
they  are  to  be  satisfied.  The  electors  of  Tiverton  are 
not  accustomed  to  speeches  from  their  member  Avhich  go 
deep  into  the  philosophy  of  politics.  Lord  Palmerston  has 
rarely  Avorn  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  but  he  expresses  Avith 
agreeable  candour  all  the  opinions  Avhich  admit  of  no  con¬ 
troversy,  and  he  trusts  to  the  good-will  of  his  audience  to 
accept  the  jokes  Avhich  are  intended  for  amusement,  and  not 
for  instruction.  The  people  of  Tiverton  Avere  perhaps  flattered 
by  the  announcement  that  he  had  been  offered  his  choice  of 
several  larger  constituencies,  but  that  he  resolutely  adhered 
to  his  old  connection.  A  statesman  Avho  has  got  a  quiet 
borough  has  little  temptation  to  change  for  a  troublesome  city 
or  county.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Richmond,  Ripon, 
Stamford,  and  Tiverton  have  done  their  best  to  prove  that 
the  quality  of  representatives  is  not  necessarily  proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  constituencies. 

Mr.  Bright’s  speech  at  Birmingham  was  cheerful  in  tone 
and  more  than  usually  inoffensive  in  language.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  he  dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  the  topic 
of  Reform,  expressing  a  confidence  of  early  success  which  was 
certainly  not  derived  from  the  election  returns.  For  fancy 
franchises,  and  lateral  extension  of  the  suffrage,  he  expressed 
his  usual  contempt,  arguing  Avith  much  force  that  the  promoters 
of  artificial  reform  offered  to  admit  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  suffrage  classes  Avhich  have  never  complained  of  exclusion. 
Mr.  Lowe  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  on  different  grounds, 
when  he  avoAved  his  belief  that  a  large  increase  of  even  highly 
qualified  voters  would  produce  practical  inconvenience.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  lodgers  in  Lambeth  Avould  raise  the  number  of 
the  constituency  to  80,000,  there  certainly  might  be  a  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  so  unmanageable  a  multitude.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  boroughs  the  increase  would  produce  less  umvieldy 
results,  and  in  some  cases  the  respectable  classes  AATould 
acquire  additional  strength.  Mr.  Bright’s  argument,  Iioav- 
ever,  is  more  cogent  than  Mr.  Loave’s  ;  for  the  only 
persons  Avho  care  for  Reform  are  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  improved  representation  of  education  and  property. 
Mr.  Mill  desires,  by  some  unexplained  method,  to  give 
the  Avorking-classes  the  nomination  of  one  half  of  the  blouse  of 
Commons,  Avhile  he  Avould  reserve  an  equal  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  rest  of  the  community.  Mr.  Bright  is  more 
practical,  and  he  attempts  an  easier  task  Avhen  he  demands 
the  Avhole  representation  for  the  labouring  multitude.  It  is 
possible  that  his  party  may  gradually  effect  the  object  Avhich 
he  desires ;  but  Mr.  Mill  proposes  that,  having  the 
poAver  to  secure  a  monopoly,  the  democratic  body  shall 
be  contented  Avith  a  share  of  poAver.  The  realization  of 
Mr.  Mill’s  plan  Avould  require  as  great  an  effort  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  universal  suffrage,  and  it  would  not  offer  the  same 
inducement  to  its  supporters. 

There  is  alivays  advantage  in  listening  to  a  speaker  Avho 
knows  Avhat  he  desires  and  says  Avhat  he  means.  Mr.  Bright 
is  not  one  of  the  amateur  reformers  Avho  hope  to  make  the 
political  machine  more  ornamental  Avithout  affecting  the 
quality  or  character  of  its  work.  Mr.  Loave  asserts  that  the 
country  is  governed  as  Avell  as  circumstances  admit,  and  he 
therefore  deprecates  changes  Avhich  might  be  injurious,  and 
Avhich,  at  the  best,  Avould  not  be  practically  beneficial.  Mr. 
Bright,  on  the  other  hand,  hopes  to  remodel  the  social  and 
economical  condition  of  the  country,  and  he  consistently 
wishes  to  provide  himself  Avith  fit  instruments  for  the 
task.  A  Parliament  returned  by  the  Avorking- classes  would, 
in  his  judgment,  effect  greater  changes  than  those  Avhich 
followed  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  public  expen¬ 
diture  Avould  be  reduced  by  10,000,000/.,  taxation  Avould  be 
readjusted,  a  public  system  of  education  Avould  be  established, 
the  Irish  Church  Avould  be  abolished,  and  the  laAvs  of  succes¬ 
sion  would  be  largely  modified.  It  has  not  been  found  in 
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practice  that  democratic  assemblies  are  frugal,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  sweeping  reform  would  tend  to 
an  increase  of  expenditure.  The  other  measures  would 
perhaps  be  carried,  and  some  of  them  might  perhaps 
be  advantageous ;  but  Mr.  Bright’s  scheme  of  taxation 
consists  in  the  levying  of  taxes  by  one  class  and  in  their 
payment  by  another.  The  working-classes  themselves 
probably  have  no  desire  to  perpetrate  wilful  injustice,  but 
they  would  not  understand  the  wrongful  and  mischievous 
nature  of  a  system  of  taxation  directed  almost  exclusively 
against  realized  property.  In  proposing  to  abolish  primo¬ 
geniture  and  to  limit  entails,  Mr.  Bright  really  wishes 
to  introduce  the  French  plan  of  compulsory  subdivision  of 
property,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  overthrowing  the  whole 
fabric  of  English  society.  Only  a  sanguine  disposition  can 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  present  holders  of  political  power 
will  abdicate  their  functions  in  favour  of  a  future  Legislature 
which  is  to  fulfil  the  promises  given  by  Mr.  Bright.  Thus 
far  the  general  election  has  not  given  much  encouragement  to 
the  subversive  party. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  long  and  elaborate  manifesto  delivered  to 
the  much-suffering  crowds  assembled  at  Aylesbury  in  the  wet 
and  wind  of  Thursday  will  stand  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
fid  performances  of  the  greatest  living  master  of  verbiage. 
Mr.  Disraeli  deals  with  every  subject  except  that  one 
which  alone  is  of  the  least  importance.  He  tells  his  hearers 
something  about  everything  except  a  distinctive  policy  for 
his  own  party.  He  talks  much  about  the  past,  little  about 
the  present,  nothing  about  the  future.  He  announces  the 
curious  and  little-known  historical  fact  that  Lord  Derby  pro¬ 
posed  a  Reform  Bill ;  and  though  he  cannot  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Budgets  or  the  French  Treaty  were  bad  measures, 
they  Avould  have  been  much  better  had  they  been  brought 
forward,  as  they  actually  would  have  been,  by  himself.  Further 
than  this  he  does  not  say  much  ;  but  this  parvum  in  multo  is 
significant.  If  all  that  the  great  Conservative  leader’s  appeal 
amounts  to  is  a  complaint  against  the  present  Government 
for  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth,  this  will  hardly  serve 
as  a  bid  for  places  which — and  it  is  the  utmost  he  says — he 
and  his  friends  would  fill  equally  well. 


ROME  AND  MEXICO. 

THE  POPE  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  have  arrived  in 
a  very  tedious  and  formal  way  at  the  understanding 
that  they  cannot  get  on  together.  The  Pope  last  winter  sent 
out  a  special  representative  to  Mexico,  who  was  received  with 
such  humble  pomp  as  the  means  of  the  Mexican  Empire  per¬ 
mit,  and  who  wore  the  gayest  and  most  correct  ecclesiastical 
costume,  but  who  happened  to  have  been  entrusted  with  no 
powers,  and  could  not  therefore  commit  himself  to  anything. 
The  Emperor,  nettled  at  this,  and  determined  to  show  he 
was  not  to  be  frightened,  commissioned  a  lay  tribunal  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  on 
the  principle  of  setting  aside  only  such  sales  of  Church  lands 
as  were  tainted  with  fraud,  and  declared  that  complete 
religious  toleration  was  one  of  the  fixed  principles  of  his 
Government.  Consequently  the  Papal  envoy  went  away 
altogether,  and  retired  to  Guatemala,  as  a  pleasanter  and 
more  orthodox  place  to  stay  in.  But,  as  the  Emperor 
wished  to  conciliate  the  Church  party  in  Mexico,  and 
preferred  being  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  if  pos¬ 
sible,  lie,  in  his  turn,  despatched  a  special  envoy,  who 
was  to  go  to  Rome  and  try  to  convince  the  Pope  that  the 
Emperor  really  meant  very  well  after  all.  But  the  Pope  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  make  things  more  comfortable  for  the 
Emperor’s  envoy  than  they  had  been  made  for  his  own 
envoy,  and  the  Mexican  has  been  snubbed  and  dis¬ 
countenanced  at  Rome  in  every  possible  way.  There  the 
quarrel  now  rests,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  healed.  The 
Emperor  lias  incurred  the  risk  of  quarrelling  with  the  Pope, 
and  has  not  found  himself  much  hurt.  That  there  was  some 
risk  in  the  course  he  took  is  undeniable.  If  lie  had  had  a 
very  bad  time  to  go  through,  if  his  throne  had  been  growing 
less  secure,  it  would  naturally  have  added  to  his  difficulties 
that  the  Church  party,  which  originally  supported  him,  should 
have  been  alienated  from  his  cause.  All  rats  leave  a  sinking 
ship,  but  rats  who  have  a  religious  motive  for  leaving 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  especially  sure  to  leave 
it.  But,  as  it  has  turned  out,  things  have  gone  better 
with  the  Emperor  than  any  one  could  have  expected  six 
months  ago.  The  armies  of  his  native  adversaries  have  been 
defeated  and  dispersed ;  it  has  been  made  clear  to  every  one 
that  the  Americans  will  not  at  present  give  him  any  trouble, 
and  that  the  French,  so  loDg  as  his  brother  Emperor  is  the 


master  of  the  French,  will  give  him  an  unwavering  and 
effective  support ;  and,  lastly,  he  has  succeeded  where  success 
seemed  most  difficult,  and  has  actually  got  a  loan  placed  which 
will  bring  him  in  at  least  six  millions  of  money.  Therefore  the 
Church  party  has  not  been  called  on  to  support  him  in  ad¬ 
versity,  or  to  show  any  great  zeal  in  helping  him  to 
hold  his  position ;  and  as  they  did  not  openly  quarrel 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  difference  with  the  Papal 
envoy,  they  are  naturally  impelled  more  and  more  every 
day  to  behave  in  a  quiet  and  reasonable  manner,  and 
reap,  in  the  return  of  prosperity  and  the  revival  of  social 
life,  the  benefits  of  the  intervention  which  they  planned. 
The  adjustment  of  the  rival  claims  which  beset  the  tenure  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  property  will  still  cause  many  private 
jealousies  and  heartburnings;  but,  as  time  rolls  on,  the  no¬ 
tion  that  there  can  be  a  good  indisputable  title  to  property 
once  held  by  the  Church  will  take  a  firm  root.  The  mere 
force  of  circumstances,  therefore,  if  the  Empire  goes  on 
tolerably  well,  is  sure  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  Church 
party  to  the  Emperor.  And  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
horror  of  having  an  Emperor  who  quarrels  with  the  Pope 
should  seem  to  them  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
The  especial  ground  on  which  the  Pope  blames  the  Emperor, 
and  refuses  to  be  at  amity  with  him,  is  that  the  Emperor 
proclaims  the  principle  of  toleration ;  and  in  Mexico, 
where  there  are  no  native  heretics,  this  simply  means 
that  foreigners  are  to  be  allowed  to  have  any  form  of 
worship  they  please.  But,  as  it  happens,  the  very  people 
in  Mexico  who  are  most  friendly  to  the  priests  are  also 
the  most  friendly  to  foreigners,  and  most  anxious  to  please 
them.  The  Liberals  in  Mexico  have  always  been  the  bitter 
enemies  of  the  foreigner,  while  the  Conservatives  have  been  the 
foreigner’s  friends,  partly  out  of  opposition  to  the  Liberals, 
and  partly  because,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  high  society  of 
Mexico  is  Conservative,  the  Conservatives  who  mixed  in  that 
society  were  more  friendly  and  familiar  with  foreigners  than 
the  Liberals  were.  The  Conservatives  cannot,  therefore,  look 
with  any  great  or  sincere  disapprobation  on  the  proposal 
which  seems  to  the  Pope  so  shocking — that  foreigners  should 
have  full  liberty  to  worship  in  their  own  heretical  misguided 
way. 

But  although  the  Catholics  of  Mexico  may  have  special 
reasons  for  not  being  very  determined  in  their  opposition  to  a 
Sovereign  who  is  out  of  favour  with  Rome,  the  main  cause  of 
their  tranquillity  is  the  same  cause  which  influences  Catholics 
everywhere  except  in  such  places  as  Guatemala,  where  the  pure 
flame  of  orthodoxy  burns  still  with  its  ancient  brightness. 
The  Catholic  world  does  not  treat  the  questions  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  Popes  and  liberal  Sovereigns  really  as  matters  of  re¬ 
ligious  principle,  because  the  Popes  do  not  themselves  do  so. 
The  present  Pope  is  pleased  to  declare  that  he  cannot  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  prince  who  is  so  wicked  as  to  uphold 
the  dangerous  and  detestable  doctrine  that  the  religions  of  un¬ 
believers  are  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  he  informs  the  Mexicans 
that  the  Chiu'ch  knows  nothing  of  toleration,  and  cannot 
endure  it.  But  the  Mexicans  are  at  this  moment  under  the 
rule  of  the  French,  whom  they  treat  as  enemies  or  guests,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  special  political  views.  At  any  rate,  the 
French  are  there,  and  cause  the  Mexicans  matter  for  reflection 
in  many  ways.  Among  other  things,  they  see  that  the  French 
regard  this  principle  of  religious  toleration,  not  as  anything  dan¬ 
gerous  or  detestable,  but  as  a  matter  of  course.  Long  before 
the  Emperor  announced  that  foreigners  generally  might  wor¬ 
ship  as  they  please,  the  French  had  Protestant  services  per¬ 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  those  French  soldiers  who  happened 
to  come  from  the  Protestant  parts  of  France,  and  foreign 
Protestants  of  every  nation  were  allowed  to  attend  those 
services  if  they  liked.  And  the  Mexicans,  when  they  came 
to  inquire  further  into  the  matter,  soon  discovered  that  the 
French  were  never  blamed  by  the  Pope  for  doing  this.  It  is 
only  little  nations  who  are  told  that  the  Church  must  quarrel 
with  them  if  they  tolerate  other  religions.  A  great  nation  like 
France  may  do  as  she  pleases,  and  the  Pope  blesses  and  loves 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  consents  to  be  preserved  on 
his  throne  by  the  pious  hands  of  Frenchmen,  although  France 
has  long  recognised  officially  the  religious  independence 
of  Protestants  and  Jews,  and  has  just  placed  Mahometans 
on  the  same  footing.  To  be  told,  therefore,  that  toleration 
is  a  hateful  insufferable  thing,  a  thing  not  to  be  overlooked 
or  pardoned,  does  not  mean  that  this  is  an  invariable 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  merely  that  the  nation  addressed 
is  a  humble  and  insignificant  nation.  All  that  is  clear  to  the 
perplexed  Mexicans  is  that  the  Pope  dares  to  treat  Mexico 
as  he  does  not  dare  to  treat  France.  In  the  same  way,  the 
scrupulous  and  timid  Catholic  in  Mexico  is  assured  that  there 
is  something  awful  in  the  secularisation  of  Church  property, 
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that  there  is  a  curse  on  those  who  sell  it  and  those  who  buy 
it,  and  that,  as  the  property  of  the  Church  is  for  ever  inalien¬ 
able,  this  curse  follows  buyers  and  sellers  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  Pope  can  clearly  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
Emperor  who  says  the  sales  of  Church  property  shall  be  re¬ 
cognised  as  valid  unless  the  sale  in  any  particular  case  happens 
to  be  tainted  with  fraud.  But  Mexicans  cannot  live  for  ever 
in  ignorance  of  what  has  happened  in  other  countries. 
There  are  now  four  regular  lines  of  steamers  every 
month  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  Catholics  with  that  amount 
of  communication  with  the  outer  world  are  certain, 
before  long,  to  find  opportunities  of  learning  what  has 
happened  elsewhere  when  ecclesiastical  property  has  been 
secularised.  A  very  little  inquiry  will  inform  them  that  not 
only  has  ecclesiastical  property  been  largely  secularised  in 
other  countries,  but  that  even  in  orthodox  and  devout  Spain 
a  steady  process  of  selling  Church  property  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  is  going  on 
now,  and  that  the  Papal  authorities  have  again  and  again 
tried  to  put  a  stop  to  it  on  the  basis  of  recognising  as  valid 
the  sales  already  made,  provided  that  further  sales  are  declared 
illegal.  Sometimes  this  compromise  is  adopted,  and  sometimes 
it  is  set  aside,  according  as  bigotry  or  impecuniosity  happens 
to  prevail  in  Spain ;  but  at  any  rate  the  compromise, 
even  when  successful,  eats  into  the  doctrine  that  Church  lands 
are  inalienable,  and  the  observant  Mexican  may  thus  learn 
that  his  conscience  need  not  be  very  tender,  and  that  his 
Government  need  only  be  obstinate  and  powerful  enough 
to  make  Rome  anxious  to  please  it,  even  though  heretics  are 
tolerated  and  Church  lands  are  sold. 

Nothing  perhaps  could  be  more  likely  to  promote  this 
feeling  in  Mexico  than  the  intelligence  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  which  has  been  reviled  and  cursed  and  anathe¬ 
matized  a  hundred  times  by  the  Pope,  is  to  be  recognised  by 
Catholic  Spain.  And  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  recognition  are  even 
more  instructive  than  the  recognition  itself.  He  explains, 
in  his  circular  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Spain, 
that  Spain  does  no  good  to  the  Pope  by  not  recog¬ 
nising  Italy,  but  does  great  harm  to  itself.  The  Pope 
is  treated  just  as  if  Spain  did  recognise  Italy,  and  Con¬ 
ventions  which  drive  him  into  the  last  corner  are  signed 
without  the  disapprobation  of  Spain  having  any  more  influ¬ 
ence  to  prevent  them  than  if  it  had  been  the  disapprobation 
of  Abyssinia  or  Guatemala ;  while  Spain,  because  it  does  not 
recognise  Italy,  is  left  out  of  the  concert  of  great  European 
Powers.  Accordingly,  Spain  has  got  tired  of  this  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  things,  and  intends  to  make  friends  with 
Italy  and  so  regain  its  own  proper  political  position.  It 
finds  it  quite  impossible  in  these  days  to  regulate  its  policy 
by  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  Pope,  and  it  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  Pope,  when  duly  informed  of  this,  will  acquiesce  in  the 
inevitable  necessity,  and  will  see  with  patience  one  of  his  few 
old  friends  fall  away  from  him.  Spain  says  that  she  must 
be  on  terms  of  amity  with  a  set  of  people  whom  the  Pope  has 
openly  denounced  as  miserable,  impious,  damnable,  robbers  of 
the  Church  and  contemners  of  religion,  because  otherwise 
Spain  will  be  deprived  of  that  mild  and  feeble  influence  in 
the-  councils  of  Europe  which  it  is  in  her  power  to  attain. 
And  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  points  out  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  he  really  proposes  to  do  nothing  more  than 
the  Pope  himself  has  done.  The  Pope  has  lately  been  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  King  of  Italy.  He  owns  himself  vanquished 
by  circumstances,  and  obliged  to  treat  with  his  enemy.  It 
is  true  that  these  negotiations  have  not  been  successful, 
but  the  important  point  is  that  they  were  begun,  and  for  a 
long  time  seemed  to  be  going  on  very  well.  This  is  naturally 
cheering  to  all  those  who  are  told  that  the  Church  can  never 
forgive  those  who  thwart  her  and  differ  from  her.  They  find 
that  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and 
if  the  Mexican  envoy  is  treated  with  something  like  contempt 
now  in  Papal  circles,  his  countrymen  may  be  sure  that  this  is 
only  because  the  Empire  he  represents  is  at  present  young 
and  weak,  and  that  when  it  is  established  and  flourishing 
proper  respect  will  be  paid  to  it  at  the  Vatican. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOROUGHS. 

THE  metropolitan  elections  have  proved  that  it  is  useless 
for  a  Conservative  candidate  to  stand  for  a  metropolitan 
borough.  After  the  defeat  of  the  late  Alderman  Cubitt  by  Mr. 
Western  Wood,  it  seems  strange  that  the  leaders  of  the  City 
minority  should  have  hoped  to  retrieve  their  position.  The 
Liberal  party  is  so  thoroughly  organized  and  disciplined  that 
the  weakest  of  its  candidates  is  nearly  as  safe  as  if  he  were  at 


the  head  of  the  poll,  and  the  managers  of  the  election  must 
commit  some  great  personal  mistake  if  they  fail  to  carry  all 
the  four  members.  It  might  be  more  satisfactory  if  the 
minority,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
enlightened  traders  in  the  City,  had  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinion  through  a  representative  in  Parliament ; 
but  Mr.  Baring,  though  he  fails  to  return  a  member  for  the 
City,  has  himself  a  seat  for  Huntingdon,  and  the  counties  and 
small  boroughs  compensate  largely  for  the  unanimity  of  the 
great  towns.  Only  two  other  attempts  have  been  made  to 
disturb  the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  An  Opposition  candidate  for  Greenwich,  who  Avas 
deeply  impressed  with  the  grievances  of  the  dockyard  artisans, 
obtained  a  considerable  number  of  votes  in  Woolwich,  but 
the  rest  of  the  borough  easily  secured  the  return  of  Alderman 
Salomons  and  Sir  C.  Bright.  It  would  indeed  be  surprising  if 
a  constituency  of  small  shopkeepers  and  skilled  labourers  failed 
to  support  advocates  of  popular  or  democratic  theories.  In 
practice,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  metropolitan  members 
support,  as  on  former  occasions,  Lord  Palmerston’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  every  one  of  their  number  is  pledged  to  a 
sweeping  Reform  Bill,  and  Mr.  Mill  alone  is  privileged  to 
indulge  his  private  objections  to  the  Ballot.  Two  or  three  of 
the  constituencies  have  profited,  with  creditable  sensitiveness, 
by  the  severe  comments  which  had  been  provoked  by  their 
former  selection  of  members.  There  are  no  longer  any  fraudu¬ 
lent  adventurers  to  be  found  in  the  list,  and  Mr.  Mill,  Mr. 
Goschen,  and  Mr.  Hughes  owe  their  position  in  large  measure 
to  their  personal  qualifications;  but  every  representative  of 
the  metropolis  will  vote  as  Mr.  Roupell  or  Mr.  Edwin  James 
would  have  voted.  The  ultra-Liberal  cause  is,  in  truth, 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  substitution  of  zealous 
adherents  lor  conforming  proselytes  or  pretenders.  Captain 
Grosvenor,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  agitate  against 
a  political  system  in  which  his  family  and  his  class  occupy  a 
highly  satisfactory  position ;  but  his  colleague  is  more  formid¬ 
able  than  Sir  John  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Chambers  is  probably 
a  more  earnest  Reformer  than  Lord  Fermoy. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Mill  was  highly  creditable  to  his 
original  supporters,  who  objected  to  the  occupation  of  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans’s  vacant  seat  by  a  young  and  undistinguished 
member  of  a  powerful  family.  As  it  was  known  that  Captain 
Grosvenor  was  incurring  a  large  outlay,  Mr.  Mill’s  party 
had  also  the  merit  of  representing  purity,  and  even  puritanism, 
of  election.  If  the  contest  had  been  confined,  as  in  Maryle- 
bone,  in  Finsbury,  and  in  Lambeth,  to  members  of  the 
same  party,  the  possible  return  of  Mr.  Mill  would  have 
vindicated  the  character  of  the  constituency  for  intelligence  as 
well  as  for  independence.  But  the  candidature  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  struggle,  which 
then  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  trial  of  the  strength  of 
parties.  Sir  J.  Shelley,  finding  himself  the  weakest  of  the 
three  Liberals,  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  and  for  some 
time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Conservative  candidate  would 
be  returned  with  Captain  Grosvenor.  Only  a  week  before  the 
election,  Mr.  Mill’s  Committee  were  compelled  to  throw  over 
all  their  special  pretensions  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  their 
vessel.  Mr.  Mill  himself  still  talked  about  total  abstinence 
from  canvassing  and  from  expenditure ;  but  his  supporters 
found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  their  original  opponent,  and 
to  request  a  partnership  in  votes  which  had  been  secured  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Captain 
Grosvenor’s  Committee  hesitated,  or  that  their  candidate 
expressed  himself  at  the  nomination  with  excusable  acrimony 
against  Mr.  Mill.  It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible 
to  refuse  the  petition  without  incurring  the  responsibility  of 
securing  Mr.  Smith’s  election ;  and,  consequently,  the  Liberal 
votes  were  so  accurately  split  that  Captain  Grosvenor  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
five.  The  sudden  change  of  policy  was  amusingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  contradictory  placards,  some  of  which  implored 
the  electors  to  vote  lor  “  Mill,  the  Independent  Candi- 
“  date,”  while  later  documents  earnestly  warned  the  Liberal 
party  to  abstain  from  plumping.  The  numerous  cabs  in 
which  the  united  party  hastened  to  the  poll  will,  of  course, 
be  charged  to  Captain  Grosvenor’s  account.  Mr.  Mill, 
indeed,  has  persuaded  himself  that  his  own  supporters  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  both  from  friends  and  opponents  by  their 
patriotic  energy  in  walking  to  the  poll ;  but  as  the  Liberal 
electors  in  all  but  five  instances  split  their  votes,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  they  could  be  conveyed  in  Captain 
Grosvenor’s  cabs,  and  at  the  same  time  walk  to  deliver  their 
second  vote  for  Mr.  Mill.  Nevertheless,  it  was  well  that 
Mr.  Mill  took  the  place  of  Sir  John  Shelley,  although  the 
moral  of  the  election  is  confined  to  the  proof  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  have  no  chance  whatever  in  Westminster.  The 
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party  will  not  find  a  more  eligible  candidate  than  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  ability,  discretion,  and  moderation  have  obtained 
general  recognition  and  respect ;  and  the  result  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  the  same  if  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
Grosvenor  family,  and  the  personal  eminence  of  Mr.  Mill, 
had  not  added  to  the  certainty  of  a  Liberal  triumph. 

In  Lambeth,  in  the  City,  and  perhaps  in  Marylebone,  the 
electors  had  a  better  opportunity  of  showing  their  appreciation 
of  personal  fitness.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Goschen  should  have  headed  the  poll  in  the  City,  while  Baron 
Rothschild  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  successful  candi¬ 
dates.  As  Judaism  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  identified  with 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  principal  recommendation  of 
Baron  Rothschild  consists  in  his  wealth.  Of  Alderman 
Lawrence  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  is  an  alderman,  while  Mr. 
Crawford  is  an  active  and  efficient  representative  of  the 
commerce  of  London.  The  electors  appear  to  have  preferred 
Mr.  Goschen  because  he  is  a  scholar  and  an  accomplished 
politician,  as  well  as  a  practical  man  of  business.  A  member 
who  sympathises  at  the  same  time  with  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  with  the  City  of  London  may  be  expected  to  do 
useful  service  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  self-respect 
which  belongs  to  intellect  and  cultivation  furnishes  the  best 
security  against  revolutionary  tendencies.  Mr.  Goschen  pro¬ 
bably  owed  his  place  on  the  poll  to  a  portion  of  the  electors 
who  voted  for  the  defeated  candidates.  The  electors  of 
Lambeth  chose  Mr.  Hughes  because  they  believed  him  to  be 
at  the  same  time  a  supporter  of  popular  claims  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  educated  man.  If  his  writings  and  speeches 
may  be  trusted,  Mr.  Hughes  is  as  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
English  Constitution  and  character  as  if  he  were  an  obstinate 
Tory,  although  he  may  place  undue  reliance  on  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  humbler  classes.  His  defeated  opponent 
would  have  been,  notwithstanding  his  conventional  professions, 
less  likely  to  encourage  innovation  ;  but  the  voters  rightly 
judged  that  it  was  not  enough  to  swallow  all  possible  pledges  and 
to  be  the  brother  of  the  fortunate  Alderman  who  is  elected  for 
the  City.  It  is  something  to  be  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  ;  and  it  seems  that  at  Manchester  the  latent 
spirit  of  aristocracy  has  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  lamily  of  Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  Lawrence  finds,  to 
his  sorrow,  that  Lambeth  is  no  longer  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  his  family  connection. 

Finsbury  shares  in  the  general  desire  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  metropolitan  representatives.  Mr.  Torrens  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  ablest  and  best-informed  of  the  candidates,  although 
his  appetite  for  pledges  was  as  comprehensive  as  if  he  had  studied 
history  under  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Cox.  Alderman  Lusk  is, 
like  his  colleague  in  the  City,  an  alderman  ;  and  he  of  course 
shares  with  his  competitors  unlimited  enthusiasm  for  the 
Ballot,  for  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  for  every  other 
measure  which  a  London  mob  fancies  or  pretends  that  it 
desires.  If  the  democrats  of  Finsbury  or  of  Marylebone 
would  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  Ministerial  papers,  they 
would  perhaps  doubt  the  seriousness  or  the  extent  of 
their  mission.  The  Reformer  who  has  promised  without 
hesitation  to  remodel  the  Constitution  will  find  himself  quietly, 
and  not  inaccurately,  classified  among  the  supporters  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  When  four  or  five  horses  are  harnessed  to  a 
waggon,  a  skittish  colt  in  the  middle  of  the  string  finds  it 
wholly  impossible  either  to  turn  out  of  the  road  or  to  regulate 
the  pace.  The  shaft  horse  holds  steadily  down  hill,  and  the 
leader  steps  quietly  along  the  level,  while  ambitious  inexpe¬ 
rience  only  creates  additional  labour  without  producing  any 
perceptible  result.  While  Mr.  Torrens  and  Mr.  Lusk  may  be 
congratulated  on  their  success,  it  is  natural  to  feel  a  passing 
regret  for  the  loss  of  poor  Mr.  Cox.  At  the  last  election  the 
voters  of  Finsbury  returned  him  free  of  Cost,  in  the  well- 
founded  belief  that  he  represented  their  own  political  aspira¬ 
tions  and  intellectual  condition.  In  perfect  good  faith  he 
proceeded  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  member,  if  not  by 
rising  early,  at  least  by  late  taking  rest.  Never  absent 
from  the  House,  carefully  voting  on  the  right  side 
in  every  division,  Mr.  Cox  counted  up  his  services,  and 
confidently  relied  on  the  constancy  and  gratitude  of  his  con¬ 
stituents.  Unfortunately  he  once  ventured  to  think  for 
himself,  and  a  deviation  into  independence  was  fatal.  When 
a  French  law-officer  accused  a  member  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  of  complicity  with  assassination,  Mr.  Cox  rashly 
assumed  that  the  scandal  deserved  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  Mr.  Stansfeld 
was  a  thorough-going  Reformer,  and  that  it  was  not  for  those 
who  professed  the  same  opinions  to  question  his  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Cox  persuades  himself,  or  tries 
to  persuade  Finsbury,  that  he  only  wished  to  extract  a 
confutation  of  an  incredible  slander.  The  constituency  has 


ascertained  that  he  is  capable  of  impulses,  and  almost  of 
thoughts,  of  his  own,  and  it  reasonably  resents  a  violation  of 
the  implied  compact  with  an  unfaithful  member.  On  the 
whole,  the  average  standard  of  eligibility  for  metropolitan 
boroughs  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the  present  election. 


MR.  SEWARD’S  DESPATCHES 

MR.  SEWARD  may  be  congratulated  on  the  completeness 
of  his  recovery  from  the  cowardly  attack  which  so 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His  despatches  since  he  resumed 
official  duties  want  none  of  their  old  pungency.  His  tone  in 
these  days  of  triumph  is  just  what  it  was  during  the  sharpest 
passages  of  the  long  conflict.  The  recent  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe, 
though  raising  some  points  of  interest  to  curious  students  of 
international  law,  are  by  no  means  of  an  exciting  character 
apart  from  the  acerbity  with  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  flavour  his  correspondence  with  this  country. 
The  identical  announcements  from  Great  Britain  and  France, 
that  the  recognition  of  the  Confederates  as  belligerents 
was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  could  not  in  themselves  be  otherwise  than 
gratifying  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  the  more 
especially  as  the  European  Powers  had  not  waited  for  the 
formal  abandonment  of  a  blockade  which  could  only  be  lawful 
while  hostilities  continued.  Mr.  Seward  accordingly  recog¬ 
nises  with  pleasure  the  desire  thus  manifested  by  France  to 
revive  the  old  sympathies  between  two  nations  whose  interests 
and  traditions,  as  he  politely  says,  invite  the  most  cordial 
relations.  Sensitive  as  the  American  Foreign  Minister  is,  he 
feels  no  annoyance  at  the  pointed  way  in  which  the  French 
despatch  justifies  the  previous  recognition  of  the  Southern 
belligerents.  Even  the  intimation  that  the  twenty-four-hours 
rule  will  be  applied  for  the  last  time  in  favour  of  such  of  the 
former  cruisers  of  the  Confederate  States  as  may  be  found  in 
the  ports  of  France  is  received  with  tacit  approval ;  and  no 
irritation  is  shown  at  the  questionable,  though  not  very  im¬ 
portant,  proposal  to  protect  Confederate  vessels  in  the  privilege 
of  divesting  themselves  of  their  warlike  character,  subject 
to  such  claims  as  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  establish 
in  a  court  of  law.  One  of  the  few  benefits  that  result  from  a 
state  of  wrar  is  the  settlement  of  doubtful  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  usage,  and  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
regret  the  excessive  courtesy  which  has  restrained  Mr.  Seward 
from  discussing  with  the  French  Government,  even  in  the 
most  friendly  terms,  the  propriety  of  the  qualifications  with 
which  its  recognition  of  the  return  of  peace  has  been  accom¬ 
panied.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  public  law,  precisely 
the  same  points  are  raised  by  the  despatch  of  a  Power  from 
which  Mr.  Seward  feels  no  delicacy  in  differing,  and  all  that 
can  be  said,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  need  have  been 
said,  has  been  urged  in  the  correspondence  with  this  country 
against  the  course  of  action  upon  which  France  and  England 
had  mutually  agreed.  Not  a  word,  however  trivial,  in  Lord 
Russell’s  despatch  escapes 'the  closest  scrutiny,  and  even  the 
existence  of  any  concert  between  the  two  maritime  Powers  on 
matters  so  vitally  affecting  their  interests  is  denounced  as 
an  unfriendly  proceeding  on  the  part  of  England,  though  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  warmest  sympathies  on  the  part  of  France. 
In  precisely  equivalent  terms,  both  Governments  had  declared 
their  intention  of  giving  twenty-four  hours’  law  to  every 
ex- Confederate  cruiser  which  might  leave  their  harbours, 
but  it  is  only  in  reply  to  Lord  Russell  that  Mr.  Seward 
thinks  it  necessary  to  complain  of  the  reservation.  Even 
remonstrance  is  not  enough  to  ease  the  excitement  ox  the 
American  Minister,  and  the  unobjectionable  declaration  that, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  United  States  would  apply 
the  same  rule  to  English  men-of-war  is  thrown  into  the  shape 
of  a  threat  of  retaliation.  That  English  or  any  other  ships 
might  properly  be  detained  in  a  neutral  harbour  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  departure  oi  an  enemy,  no  jurist  or 
statesman  in  this  country  will  dispute ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  how  the  rule  is  to  be  enforced  against  a  country 
which  is  happily  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  English 
common  sense  is  capable  of  understanding  that  the  maxims  of 
international  law  and  usage  must  apply  alike  to  all  nations, 
and  Mr.  Seward  scarcely  did  justice  to  our  national  character 
in  supposing  that  a  statement  to  this  effect  was  either  neces¬ 
sary  or  offensive.  The  threatened  refusal  of  the  customary 
courtesies  to  the  flag  of  England  for  a  supposed  offence  which 
was  shared  by  sympathetic  France  will  have  no  particular 
influence,  and  seems  to  have  no  object  except  to  show  that 
Mr.  Seward’s  demeanour  towards  foreign  nations  depends 
more  upon  his  own  caprice  than  upon  their  conduct — a 
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circumstance  which  scarcely  required  further  illustration.  By 
refusing  a  salute  Mr.  Seward  will  spare  English  powder,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  saves  his  own. 

The  question  really  involved  in  the  continuance  of  the 
twenty -four-hours  rule  is  extremely  insignificant.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  right  of  any  country  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
force  within  its  own  harbours,  whether  in  time  of  war  or 
peace.  If,  as  the  United  States  Government  correctly 
assumes,  the  public  property  of  the  Confederates  now  belongs 
to  the  conquerors,  this  gives  them  no  right  to  reclaim  a  ship 
lying  in  a  French  or  British  port  by  any  other  means  than  an 
appeal  to  French  or  British  law.  The  twenty-four-hours  rule 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  a  neutral  port  as  a  place 
of  ambush  from  which  to  issue  iorth  against  an  enemy, 
and  it  is  strictly  within  the  competence  of  neutral  nations 
to  continue  the  same  regulation  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  their  hospitality  for  the  purpose  of  forcible  seizures  in 
time  of  incipient  peace.  The  right  to  do  so  is  implied  in  the 
right  which  every  nation  must  possess  of  prescribing  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  will  allow  foreign  vessels  of  war  to 
enter  its  harbours.  The  United  States  will  not  be  prejudiced 
by  a  regulation  which  only  compels  them  to  use  legal  instead 
of  forcible  measures  to  recover  their  property  when  found 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  countries;  but  the  reasons 
assigned  for  continuing  the  rule  until  the  last  Con¬ 
federate  ship  has  disappeared  are,  it  must  be  owned,  a  little 
fanciful.  The  propriety  of  the  proclamation  which  forbad 
the  ships  of  one  belligerent  to  start  from  a  neutral  port  in  hot 
pursuit  of  an  enemy  is  obvious,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  why  a 
similar  restriction  need  be  applied  to  prevent  the  seizure  on 
the  high  seas  of  property  claimed  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  its  own.  The  feeling  that  it  would  be  hard  to  drive  a  Con¬ 
federate  cruiser  out  of  an  English  harbour  without  giving  her  a 
chance  of  escape  is  perhaps  intelligible  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  existence  of  the  twenty-four-hours  rule  may  have  been 
the  only  thing  which  induced  her  captain  to  place  his  ship 
under  our  control.  But  in  strictness  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
roving  Confederate  would  have  been  entitled  to  complain  of 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  prohibition.  His  ship 
would  have  ceased  in  any  sense  to  be  his  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  war  was  ended;  and  he  would  seem  to 
have  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  practice  estab¬ 
lished  in  favour  of  a  Government  which  has  ceased  to  exist, 
.and  which  has  left  its  former  enemy  its  only  successor. 

The  further  concession  to  insurgent  vessels  which  our 
•Government  has  somewhat  reluctantly  made  in  deference 
to  the  suggestions  of  France,  is  less  defensible  in  theory, 
though  its  practical  importance  is  even  more  trilling.  Why 
the  commander  of  a  Confederate  cruiser  should  be  allowed  a 
month’s  grace  within  which  to  enter  a  French  or  English  port 
in  order  to  disarm  and  sell  a  vessel  which  is  primd  facie 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  is  not  obvious ;  but  it  seems, 
both  from  the  previous  correspondence  with  France  and  from 
Lord  Russell’s  reply  to  Mr.  Seward’s  remonstrance,  that  the 
indulgence  was  not  intended  by  the  British  Government 
(whatever  may  have  been  the  original  purpose  on  the  part  of 
France)  to  prejudice  in  any  way  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  the  property  in  Confederate  ships.  The  sole  motive 
.assigned  for  this  regulation  is  the  danger  that  other¬ 
wise  vessels  at  sea,  ignorant  of  the  termination  of 
the  war,  might  be  driven  to  perish  by  the  inhospitable 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  admit  them  into  her  ports  —  a 
risk  which  might  have  been  obviated  by  simpler  arrange¬ 
ments.  Still  it  is  clear  that  the  only  persons  who  could 
benefit  by  the  disarmament  of  an  insurgent  ship  and  her  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  control  of  legal  tribunals  would  be  the  rightful 
owners,  who,  except  where  a  sale  had  taken  place  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  could  be  none  other  than  the  American 
Government.  If  the  proposal  of  M.  Dp.ouyn  de  Liiuys  was 
intended  to  reserve  to  a  Confederate  captain  the  right  of 
disposing  of  his  ship  and  absconding  with  the  proceeds 
after  the  complete  submission  of  his  country,  it  was 
clearly  erroneous,  and  was  very  properly  reduced  to  the 
innocuous  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  English  despatch. 
Even  as  modified,  it  remains,  however,  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  somewhat  obscure  and  wholly  unnecessary — an 
observation  which  applies  equally  to  Mr.  Seward’s 
objections.  All  that  is  material  in  the  recent  corre¬ 
spondence  is  that  the  United  States  no  longer  claim 
belligerent  rights  against  neutrals,  and  that  the  character  of 
belligerent  is  no  longer  conceded  to  a  people  who  have  no 
government  or  army  of  their  own.  There  remained,  in 
truth,  nothing  for  diplomacy  to  do  but  to  register  these  un¬ 
deniable  facts ;  and  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  done 
this  without  adding  qualifications  which,  however  innocent  in 
themselves,  were  scarcely  worth  the  discussion  which  they 


were  certain  to  provoke.  Perhaps  Lord  Russell  may  find 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that,  if  he  has  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Seward  by  pursuing  the  same  course  which 
is  highly  approved  in  the  case  of  France,  he  would  have 
been  still  more  certain  to  cause  offence  if  he  had  diverged 
to  the  right  or  left.  Either  from  temper  or  from  policy,  Mr. 
Seward  (unlike  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  successor)  has  lost  no 
opportunity  of  fomenting  ill-will  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country ;  but  the  natives  of  America  are  not  wanting 
in  shrewdness,  and  Mr.  Seward’s  cynical  inconsistency  in 
uniformly  condemning  in  England  what  he  applauds  in  France 
can  scarcely  fail  to  counteract  the  mischievous  tendency  of  his 
despatches.  Even  to  prejudiced  minds  it  must  at  last  become 
apparent  that  there  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  conduct 
of  two  nations  which  uniformly  take  the  same  course. 


ALGERIA. 

Tin  HE  Emperor’s  visit  to  Algeria  has  been  productive  of 
-L  great  results,  for  the  whole  system  of  administration,  and 
the  whole  method  of  treatingand  regarding  the  Arabs,  is  to  be 
changed.  The  faults  of  the  present  system  are  numerous  and 
glaring.  The  Arabs  are  looked  on  as  “  niggers  ”  ;  they  are 
bullied,  taxed,  and  despised.  The  whole  apparatus  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  supposed  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  hundred 
thousand  European  colonists  who  do  not  manage  to  thrive, 
but  consider  that,  if  they  cannot  have  the  satisfaction  of  money¬ 
making,  they  ought  at  least  to  enjoy  all  the  selfish  pleasures 
of  a  conquering  race.  The  French  make  bad  holders  of 
dependencies  for  two  reasons.  Their  officials  are  brutal  and 
domineering  personally — not  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  coarser  kind  of  English  adventurers,  who  are  among 
the  most  cruel  and  the  hardest  men  in  the  world,  but  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  suffered  to  show  itself  among  those 
who  act  under  the  authority  of  our  Government ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  they  invariably  try  to  reduce  everything  to  the  same 
pattern,  and  can  conceive  of  no  government  unless  it  carries 
with  it  the  Code  Napoleon,  prefets,  and  unlimited  soldiers. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  have  not  at  this  moment  a 
thriving  dependency  in  the  world.  The  Emperor,  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine  personally  into  the  condition  of 
Algeria,  sees  not  only  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  but  its  causes  ; 
and  as  he  can  do  exactly  as  he  pleases,  and  has  no  fear  of  vested 
interests  before  his  eyes,  he  has  lost  no  time  in  devising  a 
remedy  proportionate  to  the  disease.  The  change  proposed 
is  marked  with  the  impress  of  a  bold  and  statesmanlike  design, 
and  if  only  the  Emperor  is  able  to  ensure  that  it  will  be 
practically  carried  out,  and  not  be  defeated  by  the  un¬ 
wearied  petty  opposition  of  discontented  officials,  he  will 
undoubtedly  give  a  new  character  to  the  French  tenure 
of  Algeria.  For  the  Arabs  are  now  to  have  an  existence  of 
their  own,  protected  by  law  and  distinct  from  that  of  the 
European  colonists,  and  it  is  for  their  benefit,  and  not  for  that 
of  the  settlers,  that  the  province  is  to  be  primarily  administered. 
They  are  to  be  all  that  Arabs  can  wish  to  be,  but  yet  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  France  can  offer  them.  They 
are  to  be  secured  in  their  lands ;  the  constitution  of  their 
tribes  is  to  be  recognised ;  and  the  tenure  of  property  is  to  be 
tribal,  unless  an  express  wish  is  announced  that  it  should  be 
held  by  individuals.  They  are  to  have  their  pasture-grounds 
respected,  and  their  forest  land,  where  waste  or  in 
course  of  extinction,  is  to  be  replanted.  Their  religion 
is  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  their  festivals 
are  henceforth  to  be  kept  with  official  solemnity  by 
their  Christian  conquerors.  They  alone  are  to  decide  every 
question  of  their  law  which  turns  upon  religion — a  wide 
concession  to  men  whose  one  religious  is  also  their  one 
legal  authority.  In  secular  matters,  they  are  to  be  supplied 
with  abundance  of  the  best  French  law,  and  close  at  hand  ; 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  as  the  Emperor  dis¬ 
covered  to  his  amazement,  have  now  to  walk  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues  to  exact  justice  or  receive  punishment. 
At  Algiers  an  Arab  school  of  legal  study  is  to  be  established, 
where  aspirants  may  qualify  themselves  to  decide  the  difficult 
question  whether  a  question  is  a  religious  one  or  not,  and 
may  learn  the  rules  of  the  Koran  by  which  they  ought  to 
settle  it  if  it  comes  within  their  province.  The  Arabs 
are  also  to  have  schools,  pawnshops,  hospitals,  and 
almshouses  provided  for  them  ;  and  an  impost,  fixed  for  ten 
years,  is  to  be  demanded  from  them,  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  tents  if  they  are  dwellers  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  to  be  paid  by  individuals  in  the  settled  districts.  In 
fact,  if  they  like  to  be  civilized,  they  are  to  be  privileged 
Frenchmen;  and  if  they  like  not  to  be  civilized,  they  are  to  be 
privileged  Arabs. 

The  French  colonists  share  in  their  turn  the  benefits  of  the 
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comprehensive  benevolence  of  their  master.  The  ports  are  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  the  frontier  Custom-houses  abolished.  Credit 
Societies  are  to  be  enabled  to  lend  double  the  amount  of  their 
capital  by  the  issue  of  notes.  A  hundred  millions  of  francs  is  to 
be  spent  in  the  colony  in  six  years,  of  which  sum  roads,  and 
draining,  and  the  plantation  of  forests  will  exhaust  the  greater 
part.  As  a  compensation  for  the  recognition  and  promotion  of 
the  Mahomedan  religion  among  their  Arab  brethren,  they  are 
to  have  at  least  two  more  bishops ;  and,  what  they  will  probably 
think  even  more  satisfactory,  they  are  to  be  exempted  from 
conscription  for  the  French  army.  The  communes,  too,  are 
to  be  gifted  with  as  much  independent  life  as  possible,  and 
will  be  legally  authorized  to  tax  themselves  and  borrow 
as  they  may  please.  But  then  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
munes  is  never  to  be  monopolized  by  Europeans,  and  a 
number  of  methods  are  suggested  by  which  the  presence  and 
co-operation  of  Arabs  may  give  variety  and  vitality  to  the 
constitution  of  nmnicipal  councils.  If  the  French  in  Algeria 
want  to  be  well  treated  themselves,  they  must  learn  to  treat 
the  Arabs  well ;  and  journals,  especially,  which  make  unfavour¬ 
able  comments  on  the  subject  race  and  keep  up  the  hostility 
of  the  indigenous  popixlation  to  France,  or  provoke  Frenchmen 
to  despise  and  tyrannize  over  the  Arabs,  Avill  be  very  speedily 
and  very  roughly  dealt  with.  But  the  Government  very  pro¬ 
perly  professes  to  begin  at  home,  and  a  warning  is  given  in  the 
clearest  way  to  every  military  and  civil  official  that  no  arro¬ 
gance  or  overbearing  towards  the  natives  will  be  tolerated. 
They  are  instructed  to  carry  civility,  courtesy,  and  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  utmost  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Arabs ;  and 
whereas  those  in  local  military  command  have  hitherto  been 
chosen  almost  at  hazard,  and  soon  allowed  to  leave  their  un¬ 
welcome  duties,  the  Emperor  directs  that  the  greatest  care 
shall  be  taken  in  future  to  secure  competent  and  suitable 
men,  who  can  be  trusted  to  treat  the  natives  as  they  ought 
to  be  treated,  and  that,  when  these  men  have  been 
secured,  they  shall  be  kept  at  their  posts,  and  so  have 
their  interests  identified  with  those  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  reside.  The  province  is  also  to  be  relieved  from 
"the  burden  of  a  staff  of  civil  officials  far  in  excess  of  anything 
that  is  needed.  There  are,  for  example,  thirteen  sub-prefects 
where  the  Emperor  finds  that  not  even  one  is  necessary  ;  and 
by  sweeping  away  this  swarm  of  hungry,  ill-paid,  grumbling 
functionaries,  he  will  not  only  give  a  great  help  to  the 
finances  of  Algeria,  but  he  will  rid  the  colony  of  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  whose  position  and  ante¬ 
cedents  incline  them  to  despise  and  illtreat  the  natives  in 
every  possible  way.  At  the  same  time,  the  Communes,  left 
free  to  act  without  a  constant  bureaucratic  supervision, 
will  afford  a  field  where  Frenchman  and  Arab  can  work 
together  for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests. 

The  consequence  of  this  vast  change  will  be,  if  the  hopes  of 
the  Emperor  do  not  deceive  him,  that  Algeria  will  soon  be  a 
model  of  good  government,  and  that  the  number  of  soldiers 
necessary  to  hold  it  will  be  reduced  by  one-half.  That  no 
great  amount  of  preparation  is  necessary  to  defend  it  against 
foreign  enemies  is  quite  clear  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  estimates  for  new  fortifications  to  be  proceeded 
with.  No  European  Power,  he  calculates,  would  try  to  hold 
the  country  against  France ;  and  the  only  danger,  therefore,  is 
lest,  in  time  of  Avar,  any  powerful  adversary  of  France  should 
succeed  in  exciting  the  Arabs  to  revolt.  But  the  best 
safeguard  against  this  danger,  as  he  points  out,  is  not 
to  build  fortifications,  but  to  treat  the  Arabs  Avell. 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  and  in  many  other  points,  the 
Emperor  has  assiduously  studied  and  imitated  our  govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  The  evils  Avhich  he  sets  himself  to 
combat  are  exactly  those  Avhich  Ave  have  had  to  face,  and 
the  means  he  employs  are  very  much  the  same  as  those 
to  which  we  hax-e  had  recourse.  The  main  idea  of  his 
system  and  of  our  system  is  the  same.  The  natives  are  to 
carry  on  their  OAvn  social  life,  to  have  their  OAvn  religion,  to 
hold  land  in  their  own  way,  to  be  competent  to  enjoy  any 
position  in  the  governing  body  for  Avhich  they  may  shoxv 
themselves  fit,  and  to  have  all  such  material  aid  given  them 
as  civilization  puts  it  in  the  poAver  of  European  nations  to 
offer.  Non-official  Europeans  are  to  be  aided  in  making 
money,  and  to  have  some  control  over  the  mode  in  Avhich  the 
money  demanded  from  them  by  the  tax-gatherer  is  to  be 
expended ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  treat  the  natives 
as  if  belonging  to  an  inferior  race,  or  to  dispossess  them  of  what 
is  properly  their  OAvn.  The  official  class  is  to  be  kept  small 
in  numbers,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  to  instil  into  all 
its  members  a  sympathy  with  the  natives,  and  a  persuasion 
that  the  surest  road  to  favour  and  promotion  is  to  treat 
them  well.  As  our  system  Avorks  Avell  in  India,  there  is  no 
reason  Avhy  it  should  not  Avork  well  in  Algeria,  if  only  it  is 


fairly  tried.  But  although  in  France  a  change  for  the  better 
is  much  more  quickly  made  if  it  is  Avarmly  taken  up  by  the 
Emperor,  there  is  less  security  than  in  England  that  honesty 
and  efficiency  will  be  shoAvn  in  carrying  it  out.  It  is  a  great 
thing  that,  instead  of  a  long  contest  between  a  Company  and  a 
Ministry,  instead  of  laborious  Blue-books  and  Parliamentary 
debates  being  necessary,  a  wise  and  benevolent  Prince 
should  suddenly  appear,  like  the  Genius  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  should  order  everything  bad  at  once  to  dis¬ 
appear  and  everything  good  at  once  to  begin.  But  then 
the  Avise  and  benevolent  Prince,  if  he  comes  like  a  Genius, 
goes  away  like  one,  and  there  may  be  no  one  to  see  that  Avhat 
he  commands  Avill  ever  be  executed.  If,  by  an)-  orders  issued 
once  for  all  at  Paris,  the  Emperor  can  make  inferior  officers  of 
the  French  army  kind,  considerate,  and  pleasant,  he  is  more 
omnipotent  than  even  the  Moniteur  could  belie\re  possible. 
It  is  a  standing  vice  of  the  Imperial  system  that  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  Emperor  ;  but  on  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion  the  Emperor,  by  the  rapidity  with  Avhich  he  has  acted, 
the  boldness  with  Avhich  he  has  criticized  the  existing  system 
of  Algerian  administration,  and  the  unhesitating  manner  in 
which  he  has  applied  radical  remedies,  has  exhibited  the 
Imperial  Government  in  a  better  light  than  usual. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  outrages  which  have  been  lately  committed  by  a 
native  tribe  in  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand  may 
probably  lead  to  important  results,  and  they  also  tend  to 
illustrate  an  obscure  historical  question.  The  conflict  of 
rights  betAveen  the  colonists  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  will  be  greatly  simplified  by  the  discovery  or  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  promising  Maori  converts  are  still  heathens  and 
cannibals.  It  is  announced  that  the  Colonial  Ministers  have 
resolved  to  dispense  Avith  the  aid  of  Imperial  troops,  and  it  is 
easy  to  anticipate  the  character  of  a  war  Avhich  Avill  be  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  settlers  alone.  Some  early  European  discoverers 
objected  to  the  conversion  of  natives,  because  it  was  vaguely 
supposed  that  Christianity  conveyed  certain  rights  of  person 
or  of  property;  and  a  large  .party  in  New  Zealand  has  perhaps 
been  influenced  by  a  similar  prejudice  in  its  habitual  jealousy 
of  the  missionaries  and  clergy  avIio  have  steadily  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  natives.  Of  all  barbarous  races,  the  New 
Zealanders  have  seemed  to  be  the  most  capable  of  civilization 
and  religion.  Their  undoubted  military  aptitude  Avas  not 
disproportioned  to  their  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  children  and  grandchildren  of  savages  avIio 
devoured  human  flesh  became  farmers  and  sailors,  and  went 
regularly  to  church  upon  Sundays.  Even  their  inconvenient 
tenacity  in  clinging  to  their  territorial  rights  indicated  an 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  value  of  land.  The  Maoris 
have  accordingly  been  special  favourites  of  English  philan¬ 
thropists,  and,  notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Roebuck, 
it  seemed  probable  that  at  least  one  coloured  race  Avould,  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avliite  settlers,  escape  extermination. 
The  Avar  Avhich  has  now  lasted  for  three  or  four  years  has 
greatly  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
lanatical  extravagances  which  it  has  provoked  Avill  furnish  a 
reason  or  an  excuse  for  an  entire  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
contest.  It  is  not  known  Iioav  far  the  nexv  superstition  has 
spread,  but  the  proof  that  Christian  doctrines  sit  lightly  on  a 
part  of  the  population  Avill  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
general  failure  of  conversion.  The  protests  of  some  of  the 
native  chiefs  against  the  crimes  of  their  countrymen  Avill  not 
inspire  general  confidence,  and  an  internecine  Avar  will  be 
carried  on  Avithout  scruple  against  enemies  who  use  the 
skulls  of  their  murdered  victims  as  idols,  as  charms, 
or  as  conjuring  instruments.  The  New  Zealanders  are  too 
noble  and  manly  to  be  reduced  to  qualified  slavery,  and  jf 
they  renounce  Christianity,  they  will  be  thought  to  have 
forieited  the  only  claim  to  be  tolerated  as  neighbours. 

The  Hauhau  superstition,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  rapidly 
diffused,  and  it  is  probably  connected  Avith  the  pre-Christian 
traditions  of  the  New  Zealanders.  It  is  only  knoAvn  that  the 
new  faith  imrolves  a  partial  revival  of  cannibalism,  and  that, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  it  has  borroxved  a  portion  of  its 
mythology  from  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.  The  savages 
who  murdered  Mr.  Yolckner  spared  and  liberated  their 
Jewish  captives  on  account  of  a  supposed  genealogical  connec¬ 
tion,  barbarous  logicians  not  being  disturbed  by  the  reflection 
that  they  never  heard  of  the  JeAvs  except  through  Christian 
instructors.  The  present  generation  has  enjoyed  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  of  studying  the  origin  and  progress  of  false  religions. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  Avas  universally  assumed,  botli  by 
critics  of  Mahometanism  and  assailants  and  apologists  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  the  founder  of  a  faith,  if  he  was  not  divinely 
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inspired,  must  be  a  wilful  impostor.  Later  theorists  inclined  to 
the  opposite  opinion,  that  a  successful  prophet  must  necessarily 
have  been  a  sincere  enthusiast ;  and,  according  to  the  mythical 
hypothesis,  an  elaborate  historical  and  theological  system  might 
be  formed,  like  a  story  in  the  game  of  Russian  Scandal,  by  the 
unconscious  ingenuity  of  successive  reporters.  Within  a  few 
years  the  Mormons  and  Taepings  have  exhibited  a  spectacle 
which  had  been  regarded  as  obsolete,  and  the  American 
Spiritualists  furnish  an  additional  illustration  of  the  large 
capabilities  of  deliberate  fraud.  Joseph  Smith  and  the 
Celestial  King  of  the  Chinese  rebels  were  impudent  pretenders 
who  can  scarcely  have  entertained  the  smallest  intellectual 
sympathy  with  their  dupes ;  yet  Mormonism  still  flourishes  at 
the  Salt  Lake,  and  obtains  converts  in  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  Taepings,  if  the  fortune  of  war  had  been  in 
their  favour,  tvould  have  established  their  faith  in  China. 
The  writers  of  the  last  century  seem  to  have  been  wiser  than 
their  successors,  for  modern  speculators  are  too  ready  to  devise 
elaborate  explanations  of  simple  lies.  Astonishing  events 
are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
by  the  fact  that  they  never  occurred.  A  false  prophet  in  New 
Zealand  is  perhaps  not  accustomed  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and,  having  learnt  to  regard  the 
Jews  as  a  sacred  race,  he  may  conclude,  by  a  hasty  process  of 
reasoning,  that  an  equally  pre-eminent  nation  of  Maoris  must 
also  be  descended  from  Abraham.  The  rest  of  his  doctrine  is 
probably  founded  on  early  reminiscences  of  indigenous  tra¬ 
dition,  and  hatred  of  the  white  settlers  gives  a  practical 
meaning  to  precepts  which  include  the  duty  of  feasting  on  an 
enemy’s  brains.  The  folly  of  converting  a  struggle  for  land 
into  a  religious  war  may  perhaps  be  understood  by  the  few 
intelligent  New  Zealanders  who  appreciate  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  England.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  history  of 
Cawnpore,  tells  a  story  of  a  Sikh  artilleryman  who  remarked 
to  a  comrade,  during  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  that  those  fools  of  Sepoys  would  not  have  come  on  so 
readily  if  they  had  been,  like  himself,  at  a  certain  hotel  in 
Vere  Street.  A  sight  of  Oxford  Street,  with  its  thousands  of 
passengers,  would  perhaps  induce  a  disciple  of  the  ILauhau 
faith  to  reconsider  the  arguments  for  conversion. 

The  recrudescence  of  barbarism  in  New  Zealand  will  be 
welcomed  by  ethnologists  as  a  proof  of  their  cherished  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  impassable  separation  of  races,  and  of  the 
ineradicable  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  severally  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Modern  experience  is  certainly  opposed  to  the 
belief  that  savages  can  be  reclaimed,  but  the  materials  for  the 
induction  are  incomplete,  especially  as  European  settlers  have 
rarely  allowed  native  tribes  a  lair  chance  of  improvement. 
Even  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  a  partial  relapse  is  not  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  cure.  As  the  Tartar 
is  said  to  be  concealed  by  a  thin  Russian  covering,  it  might 
have  been  guessed  that  the  heathen  was  at  no  great  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  Maori  convert.  If  history  can  be 
trusted,  some  of  the  invaders  whose  descendants  are  now 
reckoned  among  European  nations  were  as  wild  as  New 
Zealand  fanatics  in  their  superstitions,  and  equally  ferocious 
in  their  manners.  Some  of  Goethe’s  poems  are  founded 
on  traditions  of  the  attachment  to  heathen  practices 
which  survived  a  nominal  adoption  of  Christianity.  Even 
in  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
ancient  Gods  were  long  worshipped  in  secret,  and  the  very 
name  of  Paganism  proves  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  more  tenacious  of  old  superstitions  than  the  more  cul¬ 
tivated  residents  of  the  towns.  If  apostasy  is  not  an  infallible 
sign  of  incurable  barbarism,  mere  cruelty  and  treachery  are 
far  less  significant  or  conclusive.  The  more  intolerant  sect  of 
ethnologists  sometimes  reasons  in  a  circle  when  it  condemns 
certain  races  on  account  of  the  degradation  which  proves  their 
incapacity,  and  also  because  they  are  assumed  to  be  by  nature 
incapable  of  rising.  The  native  Irish,  and  even  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  of  three  or  lour  hundred  years  ago  seem  to  have  been 
superior  to  the  Maoris  of  the  present  day  only  in  their  colour ; 
and  the  Hungarians  who  ravaged  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the 
tenth  century  were  described  by  contemporary  chroniclers  in 
language  which  would  be  thought  unjust  even  to  the  believers 
in  the  Hauhau  creed. 

If  the  fanaticism  spreads  and  continues,  the  native  race 
is  doomed.  The  colonists  will  inevitably  prevail  in  the 
conflict  of  races,  and  there  is  no  vast  continent,  as  in 
America,  where  the  New  Zealander  can  retire  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  irresistible  enemy.  The  Governor, 
who  has  hitherto  acted  as  official  protector  of  the  Maoris, 
has  become  the  shadow  of  a  constitutional  King  controlled  by 
Parliamentary  Ministers,  and  he  is  soon  likely  to  be  deprived 
of  the  powers  which  he  retains  as  the  responsible  commander 
of  the  Imperial  contingent.  A  colonial  militia,  though  it  may 


not  be  regardless  of  humanity,  will  fight  in  earnest,  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  conquering  a  lasting  peace  by  depriving  the 
enemy  of  all  power  of  further  mischief.  Bishop  Selwyn  and 
his  coadjutors  will  persevere  in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
preserve  and  elevate  the  indigenous  population  ;  but  the 
friends  of  the  native  are  too  often  regarded  as  enemies  by  the 
colonists,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  fighting  in  self-defence 
and  in  a  justifiable  cause.  It  will  be  difficult  to  apologize  for 
congregations  which  murder  their  clergy  in  honour  of  some 
obscure  idol  or  demon.  The  outburst  of  savaac  character, 
though  it  may  be  perfectly  natural,  will,  it  may  be  feared, 
render  pacification  impossible. 


FRENCH  INFLUENCE  IN  ITALY. 

IF  M.  Sartiges  ever  really  complained  to  the  Pope  that 
France  had  not  been  once  consulted  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  Vegezzi  negotiation,  M.  Sartiges  must  be  a 
person  of  much  simplicity  and  innocence.  Stolen  waters  are 
sweet ;  and  in  the  mutual  consciousness  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  being  politely  and  pleasantly  ignored  lay  perhaps, 
both  for  the  Pope  and  for  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  real  charm 
of  the  affaii-.  The  ingenious  anecdote  may  possibly  have  been 
invented  by  some  Ultramontane  journalist  for  the  sake  of 
letting  the  Pope  make  an  obvious  and  dignified  retort.  The 
Convention  of  September  was  concluded  without  the  privity 
of  Rome,  and  Rome  and  Italy  have  as  much  right  to  con¬ 
fabulate  privately  as  Italy  and  France.  The  King  of  Italy 
and  Pio  IX.  are  driven  by  stress  of  political  weather  in 
two  opposite  directions;  but  the  saint  and  the  sinner 
have  at  least  this  common  bond,  that  they  are  both 
heartily  tired  of  the  patronage  of  the  French  nation. 
The  Emperor  is  doubtless  aware  that  such  is  the 
case,  though  he  may  console  himself  by  remembering  that 
neither  of  his  proteges  can  for  the  moment  do  without 
him.  As  he  has,  moreover,  a  considerable  end  to  gain  by  his 
interference,  he  is  not  likely  to  cease  to  interfere  because  they 
are  tired  of  him.  If  the  Italian  question  is  to  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  Imperial  programme,  the  settlement  must 
take  place  during  his  own  lifetime.  For  it  is  evident  that 
French  influence  in  the  Peninsula  is  waning.  Upon  the 
Continent  in  general,  the  French  during  the  last  eighty 
years  have  been  the  missionaries  of  a  new  creed.  But 
when  his  gospel  has  been  received,  the  missionary’s 
work  is  done,  and  the  lustre  of  one  revolutionary 
star  grows  less  as  other  stars  of  equal  magnitude  light  irp  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Political  questions  in  Italy  are  at 
present  discussed  and  solved  with  even  greater  vigour  than 
under  the  iron  discipline  of  a  French  Empire.  Among  the 
French  there  is  hardly  a  single  great  idea  that  is  the  birth  of 
the  last  forty  years.  A  great  many  difficult  State  problems 
have  been  settled  by  compromises,  which  may  be  rational  and 
sober,  but  which — when  we  look  at  the  internal  temper  of  the 
people — can  scarcely  be  expected  to  last.  Beyond  the  Alps 
discussion  is  more  free,  and  there  is  an  increasing  inclination 
to  carry  out  all  the  modern  ideas  which  are  the  bugbear  of 
Catholicism  to  their  extreme  logical  consequences.  For  the 
next  twenty  years  Italian  theories  will  have  more  influence 
upon  France  than  French  theories  upon  Italy.  Napoleon  III. 
cannot  accordingly  hope  that,  when  he  is  gone,  the  Italians  will 
look  to  France  as  they  have  hitherto  done  for  inspiration. 
The  Pope  is  even  less  likely  to  become  an  instrument  in 
French  hands  as  time  goes  on. 

For  a  long  time  France  has  been  more  active  and  powerful 
than  Austria,  yet  in  spite  of  this  the  Vatican  has  been  Austrian 
to  the  core.  The  reason  was  not  so  much  that  Austria  upheld 
in  the  Romagnas  the  temporal  power  of  Rome,  as  that  the 
religious  alliance  between  Austria  and  Rome  has  been  firmer 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Catholicism, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  far  from  being  purely  material.  It  is  not 
invariably  to  be  found  in  league  with  the  master  of  a  hundred 
legions,  and  something  more  than  the  clang  of  a  Philip’s  arms 
is  wanted  to  influence  the  modern  Delphi.  Rome  believes 
more  in  a  monarch  who  will  give  her  a  predominant  status  in 
his  own  realm  than  in  a  monarch  who  will  only  protect  her 
frontiers;  and  the  Austrians  have  been  more  favoured  than  the 
French,  chiefly  because  the  Austrian  Church  was  governed 
by  an  Ultramontane  Concordat,  while  France  was  cherishing 
and  maintaining  her  historical  Gallican  Liberties.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  flag  was  the  symbol  of  reaction  at  home,  as  well  as  of 
protection  to  the  Papacy  abroad.  The  French  tricolour  waves 
over  the  head  of  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  but  he  never 
can  forget  that  it  waves  also  in  the  van  of  modern  progress 
and  ecclesiastical  reform.  During  the  remainder  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  we  may  expect,  therefore,  both  Italy  and  the  Vatican  to 
grow  more  and  more  jealous  of  anything  like  intimate 
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dependence  upon  France.  For  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  own 
plan  and  policy  upon  them,  Napoleon  III.  must  trust  to  his 
personal  genius  and  power,  for  he  cannot  trust  to  time. 

Nor  can  he  trust  with  any  real  confidence  to  France  her¬ 
self.  Compromises  between  Catholicism  and  the  ideas  of 
modern  society  belong  to  the  programme  of  Imperialism  only. 
The  first  Napoleon  believed  sixty  years  ago,  upon  evidence 
which  he  scarcely  could  have  resisted,  that  the  code  of  Church 
laws  which  he  promulgated  was  required  by  the  necessities 
of  the  time.  But  the  French  Concordat  has  always  contained 
within  itself  the  certain  seeds  of  decay.  It  has  been  popular 
neither  with  French  Catholics  nor  with  French  Liberals.  Its 
chief  admirers  have  usually  been  French  statesmen  and 
administrators,  who  think  that  they  possess,  in  a  scheme 
which  satisfies  neither  party,  the  best  and  most  moderate 
means  of  governing  both.  When  the  present  phase  of 
Imperialism  has  passed  away,  the  last  friends  of  the  French 
Concordat  will  perhaps  have  disappeared.  The  generation 
which  succeeds  may  notbeimpregnated  with  any  of  the  ferocious 
antagonism  to  all  religion  which  characterized  the  movements 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  but  it  is  evident,  to  those  who 
watch  French  literature  and  society,  that  a  mass  of  educated 
and  uneducated  politicians  are  resolved  steadily  to  cut  down 
Catholicism  in  France  to  the  rank  of  a  voluntary  community. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  sympathize  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Papal  power  in  Italy,  even  at  the  price  of  Italy’s  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  than  to  throw  their  influence  into  the  scale  of  a  Church 
which  they  consider  effete,  and  of  a  Court  which,  beyond  all 
question,  is  intolerant.  True  to  the  doctrines  of  his  uncle, 
the  Emperor  stands  between  the  Ultramontanists  and  the 
Revolution,  and  alternately  checks  the  advance  of  each.  But 
when  age  or  accident  has  deprived  the  French  of  their  present 
ruler,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  belligerent 
forces  will  prevail.  There  will  possibly  be  tumult  and  contest, 
but  the  programme  of  Prince  Napoleon  must,  for  a  season  at 
least,  be  the  programme  of  the  day.  The  fine-drawn  diplomatic 
policy  of  M.  Thiers  takes  as  little  hold  on  the  body  of  the 
people  as  the  intellectual  bubbles  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he 
comes  to  talk  of  foreign  or  ecclesiastic  politics,  do  upon  the 
English  nation.  French  deputies  are  impressed  by  its 
brilliancy,  and  diplomatists  pronounce  it  sage  and  wise,  but 
it  is  likely  to  satisfy  few  except  sceptical  and  ambitious  states¬ 
men.  It  is  certain  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  all  sections  of  the  French  Catholics  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  foes  of  Catholicism.  M.  Dupan- 
L0up  and  M.  Montalembert  are  not  born  Ultramontanists, 
but  they  have  for  some  time  been  contending  in  the  middle  of 
the  Ultramontane  crowd.  They  doubtless  dislike  and  despise 
the  company  they  keep,  but  they  believe  in  their  hearts  that 
they  have  no  other  alternative.  Before  long  there  will  be  but 
two  camps  in  France.  On  the  one  side  will  be  nine-tenths  of 
the  clergy,  with  their  adherents,  their  votaries,  and  their 
pious  flocks.  On  the  other  will  be  found  a  vast  mass  of 
Frenchmen,  who  do  not  indeed  hate  religion,  but  who  are 
totally  indifferent  to  the  claims  and  interests  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  The  former  may  agitate  France,  but  the  latter 
are  probably  destined  to  guide  it.  The  consequence  of  their 
advent  to  power  will  be  that  Italy  will  be  left  alone,  and  that 
the  Pope  will  be  left  to  fall.  There  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  Napoleon  III.,  if  he  wishes  to  arrange  the  map  of  Italy 
after  his  own  fancy,  should  be  anxious  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  quickly  and  in  his  own 
lifetime. 

The  only  way  in  which  he  can  hope  to  succeed  is  by 
forcing  upon  both  Italy  and  the  Pope  his  hereditary  plan 
of  a  so-called  reconciliation  —  a  crotchet  which  he  borrows 
partly  from  the  archives  of  his  family  history,  but  which 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  fitting  in  with  his  own 
political  projects.  The  collapse  of  M.  Vegezzi’s  mission  is 
one  more  proof  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  con¬ 
tend.  In  general,  his  theory  is  that  the  man  who  wishes 
to  triumph  should  move  in  advance  of  the  notions  of  his  time. 
In  this  instance  he  is  moving  against  them.  Italy  cannot  be 
driven  into  the  Pope’s  arms  without  sacrificing  what  her 
Ministers  term  hew  national  aspirations  on  the  subject  of 
Rome,  and  without  submitting  to  the  internal  domination  of 
a  Church  the  privileges  and  perquisites  of  which  she 
is  determined  to  curtail.  The  Pope  cannot  consent  to 
the  reconciliation  without  giving  up  half  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  encrusting  modern  Catholicism,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  splendid  luxuries  to  which  his  Bishops  and 
his  clergy  have  become  attached.  It  is  no  use  for  the  Emperor 
to  preach  to  Italy.  Italy  has  travelled  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  voice,  and  is  now  fast  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arms. 
It  is  no  use  for  him  to  preach  to  the  Pope.  Gallus  ccmtat  is 
the  answer  of  the  Pope,  as  it  was  some  centuries  ago  to  the 


French  Bishop  who  took  on  himself  the  futile  task  of  per¬ 
suading  the  Papacy  to  reform.  Nor  can  the  Emperor  force 
the  Pope’s  hand  without  much  awkward  embarrassment 
to  himself.  He  can  only  repeat  the  witty  retort  of 
the  French  Bishop — Utinam  ad  Galli  cantum  Petrus  resi- 
pi&ceret.  If  he  were  to  adopt  any  more  material  means  of 
converting  the  Papacy  than  an  epigram,  he  would  only  be 
taking  the  victory  from  the  Vatican  to  give  it  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Florence.  There  are  some  knots  which  can  only  be  cut, 
and  which  cannot  be  untied.  It  is  probable  that  the  contest 
between  Catholicism  and  Continental  Liberalism  is  one.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  He  has  a 
passion,  if  not  a  mission,  to  be  a  mediator  and  a  pacificator. 
Unfortunately,  pacification  becomes  hopeless  when  one  has  to 
deal  with  contradictory  principles  and  irreconcileable  interests.. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Italy 
were  awakening  to  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  which  is. 
impending  between  the  two  causes  which  they  respectively  re¬ 
present.  Their  abortive  attempt  at  a  mutual  understanding  does 
not  prove,  what  a  semi-official  French  journal  asserts,  that  an 
understanding  will  soon  be  possible.  It  only  shows  that  they 
are  at  last  aware  that  in  the  issue  which  is  abo>  .t  to  be 
fought  out  much  may  happen  which  all  moderate  minds 
may  have  reason  to  deplore.  Neither  of  them  can  pretend 
to  be  statesmen,  and  both  may  presumably  be  only  too 
anxious  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  plunging  into  an 
irrevocable  contest.  The  late  negotiations  are,  upon  good' 
grounds,  believed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  of  the  two  Sovereigns,  and  not  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  responsible  or  official  advisers.  Conscientious 
fanaticism  nerves  the  Pope  to  dare  everything  rather  than  yield 
a  prejudice,  but  Victor  Emmanuel  has  neither  the  bold  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  great  statesman  nor  even  the  courage  of  a  religious 
bigot.  The  rumour  that  he  has  offered  to  hold  the  old  States, 
of  the  Church  under  the  suzerainty  of  Pius  IX.  may  be  one 
of  the  innumerable  lies  which  the  Ultramontane  organs  of  the 
Vatican  think  it  a  pious  duty  to  invent.  It  is  true  that  the 
Romagnas  have  frequently  been  exempt  from  all  but  the. 
nominal  rule  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  honorary  presence  of  a 
Papal  Legate  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  sanctify  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions  and  an  elective  Government  at  Bologna 
itself.  But  nothing  short  of  dire  necessity  will  at  present  induce 
the  Vatican  to  imitate  the  complacency  of  Nicholas  V.,  even 
though  Victor  Emmanuel  in  his  heart  might  desire  to  be 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  at  the  price  of  mutilating  his 
Royal  title-deeds.  Even  if  the  King  of  Italy  were  as  pliable 
as  the  French  Emperor  would  wish  to  see  him,  Italy  is  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Royal  crotchet.  Napoleon  III.  would  have 
a  chance  if  he  had  to  deal  only  with  a  monarch  of  the  calibre 
of  a  spirited  foxhunter,  but  he  has  to  deal  with  a  Constitutional 
Government  and  a  by  no  means  feeble  nation.  The  Pope,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  if  they  stood' 
alone,  might  perhaps  arrange  all  matters  in  dispute.  But 
they  do  not  stand  alone,  and  any  arrangement  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  veto  of  a  resolute  Liberal  country  and  of  a  re¬ 
actionary  religious  Church.  In  the  effort  to  reconcile  these 
the  French  Emperor  will  fail,  and  in  the  effort  he  will  have 
exhausted  French  influence  both  at  Florence  and  at  Rome. 


THE  GLASGOW  MURDERS. 

HE  confession  which  has  followed  the  conviction  of  the 
Glasgow  surgeon  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  on  which  the  jury  found  him  guilty, 
though  it  seems  to  conform  to  the  general  law  by  which  the 
confession  of  a  convicted  criminal  almost  invariably  contains 
an  admixture  of  useless  falsehood  with  the  avowal  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  It  is  true  that  the  proof  of  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Taylor,  cogent  as  it  was,  might  possibly  have  failed  to 
secure  a  conviction  without  the  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
other  charge,  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been  some  relief  to  the 
prisoner  to  represent  himself  as  only  the  murderer  of  his 
wife.  What  conceivable  solace  it  could  be  to  his  mind  to 
emit  the  falsehood  that  the  murder  was  solely  effected  by 
chloroform,  leaving  the  prolonged  symptoms  and  the  post 
mortem  evidence  of  antimonial  poison  wholly  unaccounted 
for,  no  ordinary  theory  of  human  motives  can  explain. 
Were  it  not  for  the  known  tendency  of  criminals  to  infuse 
some  gratuitous  falsehood  into  their  dying  confessions,  it 
would  even  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the  cold-blooded 
murderer  of  his  wife  should  be  careful  to  deny  the  less 
atrocious  and  deliberate  crime  which  formed  an  episode 
in  the  tragedy.  But  it  always  seems  to  afford  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  convicts  of  the  Pritchard  type  to  allege  that  the 
jury  who  have  rightly  convicted  them  were  mistaken  in 
some  portion  of  their  judgment.  It  was  probably  the 
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same  strange  feeling  which  induced  the  prisoner  to  put 
forward  his  intrigue  with  the  girl  M'Leod,  rather  than 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  as  the  inducement  to  his 
crime.  He  could  scarcely  have  expected  any  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  impelled  by  what  we  suppose  he  would 
call  a  romantic  desire  to  be  married  to  a  woman  so  facile 
as  Mary  M‘Leod  had  shown  herself  for  years.  But  it  is 
always  idle  to  discuss  the  motives  of  atrocious  criminals 
on  the  assumption  that  the  ordinary  impulses  of  human 
nature  have  anything  like  their  normal  action.  Both  the 
confession  and  the  trial  confirm  what  has  been  proved  by 
scores  of  other  examples,  that  inadequacy  of  motive  is  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception  in  every  case  of  deliberate  murder. 
Now  and  then  an  instance  occurs  in  which  some  over-master¬ 
ing  temptation  makes  an  assassin  of  a  man  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  lived  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  virtues  of 
respectability.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  A  man 
wretchedly  weak  in  his  power  of  resisting  temptation  is  a 
criminal  of  a  very  different  type  from  the  Palmers  and 
Pritchards  who  make  themselves  famous  by  their  crimes.  The 
peculiarities  of  these  monsters  is,  not  the  excess  of  any  passion 
of  malevolence  or  greed  which  may  break  down  the  ordinary 
barriers  of  human  feeling  and  divine  law,  but  the  utter  absence 
of  anything  that  can  be  recognised  as  human  feeling  at  all.  Such 
creatures  need  no  motive,  adequate  or  inadequate,  to  drive 
them  into  guilt.  It  is  not  even  active  barbarity,  so  much  as 
an  utter  indifference  to  the  pangs  of  others,  and  a  total  absence 
of  human  sympathy,  that  supplies  the  key  to  their  actions. 
To  Pritchard,  as  to  Palmer,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  light  a 
matter  to  drug  the  food  of  a  wife  or  a  friend  as  to  prescribe 
an  ordinary  medicine  for  a  patient.  If  he  had  not  been 
wholly  cut  off  from  his  race  by  the  want  of  what  we  are 
apt  to  call  the  universal  attributes  of  human  beings,  no 
hope,  however  seductive — no  fear,  however  appalling — could 
have  nerved  this  man  to  sit  and  watch  the  lingering  agonies 
of  a  victim  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  against 
whom  he  felt  no  ill-will,  and  from  whose  death  he  could 
gain  only  the  most  paltry  advantage.  From  October  to 
March  the  plot  was  worked  out  with  devilish  skill — the  wife 
now  approaching,  now  receding,  from  the  brink  of  death ; 
the  husband,  with  the  complacency  of  a  fiend,  watching  the 
operation  of  his  art,  and  soothing  the  dying  woman’s  suf¬ 
ferings  Avith  words  of  accustomed  endearment.  Probably  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  which  once  escaped  the  lips  of  the  dying 
wife  was  only  partly  true.  It  may  have  been  no  effort  to  a 
creature  constituted  as  Pritchard  must  be  to  assume  the 
tone  of  tenderness  in  which  he  habitually  addressed  his 
wife.  The  horrible  contrast  between  his  secret  acts  and 
his  outward  demeanour  would  have  no  significance  for  him. 
The  kindliness  of  manner  which  not  only  displayed  itself  to 
the  last  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  but  had  made  him,  as  the 
witnesses  said,  the  idol  of  her  mother,  was  probably  natural 
and  unstrained.  To  consider  it  a  mask,  designedly  assumed 
to  disguise  his  horrible  purpose,  would  be  to  suppose  him  dis¬ 
turbed  by  some  sort  of  compunction.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  traced  in  his  conduct  from  first  to  last,  and  least  of  all 
in  the  confession  which  has  been  extracted  from  him.  We 
have  no  doubt  he  slept  calmly  while  he  was  Availing  in  pa¬ 
tience  for  the  suitable  time  to  close  the  tortures  of  his  Avife. 
His  case  Avill  point  no  moral  against  this  or  that  temptation.  He 
had  not  enough  of  humanity  in  him  to  be  tempted ;  he  Avas  simply 
a  Avretch  dead  to  all  sympathy,  buried  in  selfish  insensibility. 

The  hideous  character  of  his  crime  Avas  indeed  the  only  defence 
that  an  able  advocate  could  discover,  except  the  vain  attempt 
to  shift  the  guilt  on  to  another  against  Avhom  there  Avas  no 
tittle  of  evidence,  and  Avho  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty 
alone.  In  any  case  of  a  proved  murder,  Avhere  the  opportunity 
for  the  crime  has  been  limited  to  two  or  three  persons,  the 
exculpation  of  one  necessarily  implies  the  guilt  of  others,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  those  Avho  are  charged  Avith  the  defence 
to  avoid  a  line  of  argument  Avhich  not  only  is  hateful  in  itself 
but  almost  always  recoils  upon  the  prisoner  in  whose  behalf 
it  is  urged.  It  would  have  been  in  better  taste  and  better 
judgment  if  the  prisoner’s  counsel  had  put  less  prominently 
forward  the  sole  alternathre  to  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  though  it  is 
only  right  to  admit  that  the  inference  that,  if  his  client  Avere 
innocent,  the  woman  could  not  but  be  guilty  was  forced  on  him 
by  the  facts,  rather  than  volunteered  as  a  suggestion  of  his  own. 
The  defence,  perhaps,  Avent  to  the  verge  of  the  legitimate 
license  of  the  Bar,  though  Ave  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
overstepped  it.  But  if  legal  professional  etiquette  Avas  not  trans¬ 
gressed,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  professional  rules  of  conduct 
by  Avhich  the  medical  Avitnesses  considered  themselves  to  be 
justified  ?  Every  one  is  interested  in  knoAving  how  far  he  may 
rely  on  his  doctor,  and  it  Avould  not  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
a  shreAvd  medical  man  Avho  sees  unmistakeable  signs  of  poison 


is  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession,  in  alloiving  the 
murder  to  be  completed  rather  than  give  an  unprofessional 
Avarning  against  a  brother  in  the  art.  Dr.  Gairdner  is  a  man 
of  local  distinction — Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  must  be  presumed  to  be  capable  of  forming  a 
sound  judgment  from  the  symptoms  of  a  patient;  but  we  are 
not  entitled  to  say  that  he  suspected  poison,  for  he  was  not 
asked  the  question  and  he  did  not  volunteer  any  statement  to 
that  effect.  He  Avas  called  in  to  Mrs.  Pritchard  on  the  9th  of 
February  and  saw  her  twice.  He  was  told  of  the  vomiting 
and  spasms.  The  patient  Avas  excited,  and  cried  out  in  terror 
at  the  idea  that  he  Avas  about  to  leave  her.  Dr.  Gairdner 
Avas  puzzled.  He  thought  the  symptoms  might  be  intoxica¬ 
tion — hysteria  ;  he  was  troubled  by  the  case,  and  considered 
it  one  that  Avould  require  “  serious  and  constant  attention,” 
and  his  orders  Avere  remarkable.  “  No  medicine — no  stimu¬ 
lants — nothing  but  a  plain  boiled  egg  and  a  bit  of  bread.” 
You  cannot  put  poison  into  an  egg.  Whether  this  thought 
crossed  the  Doctor’s  mind  we  are  not  told,  but  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  write  to  the  lady’s  brother  —not  suggesting  foul 
play,  but  indicating  improper  treatment  only.  Dr.  Gairdner 
is  cautious,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  Iioav  much  is  implied  in 
the  evidence  he  gave.  IIoAvever,  after  the  occasions  Ave  have 
mentioned,  he  neArer  saAV  the  lady  again. 

Any  uneasiness  Avhich  this  sort  of  statement  might  occasion 
is  as  nothing  after  the  outspoken  evidence  of  Dr.  James 
Paterson.  He  Avas  summoned  to  Dr.  Pritchard’s  on  the 
24th  of  February  to  attend  Mrs.  Taylor.  After  examining 
her  symptoms  he  came,  apparently  without  hesitation,  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  Avas  dying  under  the  influence  of  some 
powerful  narcotic.  Though  not  called  upon  to  attend  on  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Paterson  had  a  keen  eye  for  symptoms,  and 
was  much  struck  Avith  her  appearance.  Pie  “  could  not  banish 
“from  his  mind  the  conviction  that  her  symptoms  betokened 
“  that  she  Avas  under  the  depressing  influence  of  antimony.” 
Mr.  Paterson  had  seen  tivo  Avornen,  one  dying  and  the  other 
suffering,  as  he  believed,  under  poison.  He  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions,  and  Avhen  sent  for  again  at  night  declined  to  go, 
as  he  could  be  of  no  use.  About  a  Aveek  later  Dr. 
Paterson  was  again  called  in  to  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs. 
Taylor  having  already  (as  he  had  anticipated)  died 
from  the  poison  administered  to  her.  On  the  next  day  he 
refused  to  certify  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Taylor’s  death,  and  wrote 
to  the  Registrar  that  in  his  opinion  she  seemed  to  be  under 
some  narcotic,  and  that  the  death  Avas  “  sudden,  unexpected, 
“  and  mysterious.”  If  that  had  led  to  a  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  he  believed  that  the  drugging  of  Mrs.  Pritchard 
would  have  gone  no  further  at  that  time.  Again,  he  Avas  sent 
for  on  the  17  th  of  March.  Mrs.  Pritchard’s  symptoms  were 
of  the  same  kind,  but  much  aggravated.  He  found  her 
terribly  altered,  and  he  then  believed  “  that  some  person  to 
“  him  unknoAvn  Avas  engaged  in  administering  antimony  for 
“  the  purpose  of  procuring  her  death.”  He  kneAV  that  his 
letter  to  the  Registrar  had  failed  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
poisoner,  and  that,  if  murder  Avas  to  be  prevented,  he  must 
take  more  active  measures.  He  did  not  mention  his  suspicions 
to  Dr.  Pritchard,  as  that  Avould  not  have  been  safe.  He 
prescribed,  Avent  aAvay,  and  never  returned.  It  would  have 
been  contrary  to  etiquette  to  do  so.  Pressed  on  the  point,  he 
adds,  “  I  did  not  go  back  because  it  was  none  of  my  business. 
“  She  had  her  husband,  Avho  Avas  a  medical  man.  I  had  dis- 
“  charged  my  duty.”  His  duty  (as  he  understood  it)  was  to 
let  the  woman  die,  and  in  another  week  she  too  Avas  dead,  and 
Dr.  Paterson  never  doubted  that  he  had  been  a  silent  Avitness 
to  tivo  atrocious  murders. 

Dr.  Paterson  might  say  Avith  truth  that  it  Avould  not  have 
been  safe  for  himself  openly  to  charge  the  murderer  Avith  his 
guilt.  There  might  have  been  some  difficulty  in  the  proof, 
and  the  indignant  virtue  of  the  murderer  might  have  led  to  an 
action  for  damages  against  his  accuser.  If  Dr.  Paterson  had 
interposed,  even  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  he  might 
have  been  exposed  to  much  annoyance  and  some  pecuniary 
loss.  Certainly  it  was  not  safe.  But  Avliatever  the  result, 
Mrs.  Pritchard’s  life  Avould  have  been  saved,  and  Dr. 
Paterson  Avould  have  had  some  consolation  for  his  oavu 
personal  annoyance.  All  this  he  evidently  considered.  His 
conclusion  Avas  to  save  her,  if  it  could  be  done  Avithout 
risk  to  himself;  to  let  her  die,  if  danger  or  loss  might 
result  from  his  interference.  He  Avrote  ambiguously  to 
the  Registrar,  in  the  hope  of  causing  an  inquiry.  His 
plan  failed,  and  ho  Avas  coAvardly  and  selfish  enough  to  refuse 
to  run  a  particle  of  risk  to  save  a  Avornan  Avho,  as  he  alone  of 
all  the  Avorld  kneAV  or  believed,  Avas  being  poisoned  by  inches 
by  the  hands  of  those  about  her.  The  almost  certain  death 
of  Mrs.  Pritchard  Avas  not  enough  to  outweigh  the  dread  of 
inconvenience  and  damage  to  himself.  So  he  let  her  die,  and 
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we  suppose  he  is  not  in  law  responsible  for  her  death.  But 
he  has  heard  words  from  the  Bench  such  as  few  men  who 
have  not  stood  in  the  dock  have  ever  listened  to.  “  There 
“  is/’  said  the  Judge  in  his  summing-up,  a  rule  of  life — 
“  a  consideration  higher  than  rule  —  a  duty  which  every 
“  right-minded  man  owes  to  his  neighbour  to  prevent  the 
“  destruction  of  human  life,  and  in  that  duty  I  cannot  see  but 
“  that  Dr.  Patersox  failed.”  Dr.  Pategsox’s  cowardice  has 
met  its  retribution.  The  moral  condemnation  which  is  thus 
stamped  upon  him  will  scarcely  be  less  terrible  than  the  petty 
risks  which  he  refused  to  face  to  save  a  life  which  he,  and  he 
alone,  had  the  power  to  preserve. 


SMALL  TRADESMEN. 

EjpHE  Spectator  has  lately  called  the  attention  of  its  readers  to 
-*-  the  claims  of  small  tradesmen  on  their  sympathies,  and  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  think  that,  what  between  our  discursive  litera¬ 
ture  and  our  wide  political  interests,  every  class  is  sure  to  have 
its  turn  of  discussion,  and  to  be  brought  with  its  wrongs  and  its 
merits  to  general  notice.  Small  tradesmen  have  hitherto  had  par¬ 
ticularly  little  attention  paid  them.  They  are  not  put  into  novels, 
nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  into  tracts,  for  they  are  very  uninteresting, 
and  are  out  of  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  benevolent  rich. 
Milkmaids  have  a  legitimate  place  in  fiction,  but  not  milkmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  stand  high  enough,  as  big  trades¬ 
men  do,  to  be  treated  by  the  rulers  of  society  with  a  patronizing 
equality.  The  big  tradesmen  of  large  and  small  towns  are  very 
much  respected,  and  are  often  even  asked  by  incumbents  to  act  as 
churchwardens,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  making  a  marine  store- 
seller  a  churchwarden.  But  it  happens  that,  at  election  times,  the 
small  tradesman  rises  into  importance.  It  is  from  the  grocer  of 
the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  that  those  absurd  questions  come 
which  drive  candidates  wild.  It  is  he  who  is  anxious  to 
know  whether  his  representative  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
is  as  tender  as  he  ought  to  be  about  the  backs  of  the 
more  rascally  and  ruffianly  of  our  private  soldiers.  It  is 
he  who  is  anxious  that  public-houses  should  be  shut  up  whenever 
his  shop  is  shut  up,  and  who  likes  to  see  fair  play  all  round  on  what 
he  has  been  informed  is  the  Sabbath.  It  is  he,  lastly,  who  in  those 
sad  boroughs  where  corruption  is  practised  haggles  for  his  vote 
with  the  readiness  and  perseverance  with  which  he  haggles  for  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  canuot  be  induced  to  exercise  the 
franchise  until  he  has  sold  a  shilling’s-worth  of  tea  for  a  ten-pound 
note.  About  once  in  five  years,  therefore,  the  small  tradesman 
becomes  important,  and  receives  his  due  amount  of  attentive  sym¬ 
pathy.  How  great  are  his  wrongs  and  how  bitter  his  sorrows  may  j 
be  learnt  from  the  Spectator,  where  wo  are  epigrauimatically,  and. 
doubtless  truly,  told  that  the  very  worst  tendency  of  those  who 
call  themselves  “  Educated  Liberals  ”  is  to  “  exalt  the  men  who 
make  at  the  expense  of  those  who  distribute,”  or,  in  other  words,  I 
to  think  more  of  the  labourer  than  of  the  greengrocer.  If  this  is  \ 
really  the  worst  tendency  of  those  who  are  thus  reproved,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  educated  Liberals  must  be  a  very  happy  set  of 
people.  A  man  would  indeed  have  a  clean  political  conscience  who 
had  nothing  more  to  regret  than  a  disposition  not  to  be  unhappy  i 
enough  about  his  milkman.  Even  the  Spectator  never  thought  of  ! 
these  poor  people  until  electioneering  brought  them  to  mind.  For 
the  object  of  the  disquisition  on  small  tradesmen  was  to  help 
Mr.  Mill  in  his  candidature  for  Westminster — a  very  excellent  1 
object,  and  justifying  perhaps,  in  an  ably-conducted  journal, 
a  sudden  separation  of  itself  from  such  suspicious  people  as 
“  educated  Liberals,”  and  as  sudden  an  affection  for,  and,  as  the  j 
French  say,  solidarity  with,  petty  shopkeepers.  The  Spectator  ' 
thus  states  the  woes  of  its  friends  : — 

There  is  not  in  England  a  class  upon  whom  taxation  presses  so  heavily  as 
the  small  tradesman  ;  for  even  the  next  worse  oil',  the  professional  man  with 
200 1.  a  year,  is  exempted  from  those  crushing  rates  which  in  winter  are 
collected  only  by  the  issue  of  summonses  by  the  score.  The  small  trades¬ 
man  with  profits  scarcely  equal  to  the  average  weekly  wages  of  artisans  has 
to  pay  all  the  direct  taxes  which  press  on  the  rich,  and  the  indirect  taxes  so 
severely  felt  by  the  poor  ;  has  to  pay  a  proportion  of  his  earnings  for  beer, 
sugar,  and  tea  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  workman,  and  a  tax  on  his  house  and 
shop  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  millionaire.  Let  the  workman  plead  for  State 
aid  towards  the  education  of  his  promising  son,  and  he  has  it ;  but  let  the 
greengrocer  make  the  same  request,  and  he  is  rebuffed  with  talk  about  the 
sectarian  difficulty.  Even  in  matters  of  ordinary  justice  the  little  tradesman 
is  the  worst  oft’ ;  for,  while  every  measure  softening  the  law  of  debt  is  swept 
readily  through  the  House  of  Commons,  no  one  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
tradesman  in  possession  of  nothing  but  a  mass  of  small  claims  all  due,  which 
he  has  no  power  of  enforcing,  or,  without  enforcing,  to  collect  in  anything 
like  due  time. 

And  tbeu,  with  great  ingenuity,  tbe  writer  points  out  how  Mr. 
Mill  has  been  the  petty  shopkeeper’s  friend.  Why,  it  is  asked, 
does  not  the  small  tradesman,  seeing  be  has  the  election  in  his 
hands,  get  his  wrongs  redressed  ?  and  the  answer  is,  that  he  is 
such  a  dismal  little  snob — or,  as  tbe  Spectator  puts  it,  be  is  tbe 
object  of  social  contempt.  Now  Mr.  Mill  has  done  much,  as  the 
Spectator  says,  to  remove  this  social  contempt,  for  he  was  the  most 
strenuous  and  influential  advocate  for  throwing  open  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  to  competitive  examination,  and  the  sons  of  small 
tradesmen  have  profited  largely  by  the  opening.  Therefore  Mr. 
Mill  has  been  very  properly  returned  for  Westminster,  and  we 
quite  agree  with  the  conclusion,  even  if  we  think  the  argument 
open  to  some  objections. 

Social  contempt  may  perhaps  have  something  to  do  with  the 


failure  of  small  tradesnrbn  to  get  tlieir  wrongs  redressed,  but  the 
principal  reason,  we  take  it,  is  that  these  wrongs  do  not  exist. 
Not  that  the 'Small  tradesman  does  not  often  suffer.  Perhaps  no 
class  suffers  more,  for  he  too  frequently  adds  to  the  pangs  of 
destitution  the  burden  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  labourer  has 
not  taken  or  given  credit  except  on  a  very  limited  scale.  lie 
has  no  bills  to  meet,  no  wholesale  dealers  to  satisfy,  no 
necessity  to  make  an  appearance  and  keep  open  a  decent  shop. 
But  tbe  small  tradesman  often  has  a  life  of  constant  wear  and  tear 
about  money,  and  undoubtedly  finds  it  very  hard  to  pay  rent  and 
taxes.  lie  has  to  slave  from  morning  to  night,  and  his  wife  has 
to  slave  too.  He  has  to  be  constantly  presenting  himself  in  the 
unenviable  light  of  the  enemy  of  bis  poorer  neighbours,  and  is 
obliged  to  refuse  them  goods,  or  else  dun  them  for  small  debts. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  great  county  lunatic  asylums  the  chief  cause 
of  madness  is  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  the  chief  victims 
are  small  tradesmen,  and  nothing  more  need  be  said  to  illustrate 
tbe  trials  which  the  small  tradesman  has  to  endure.  But  at  least  the 
main  cause  of  his  distress  is  beyond  the  remedial  power  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  main  cause  is  that  the  status  of  a  small  tradesman  carries 
with  it  a  social  superiority  to  that  of  the  day  labourer.  It  is  the 
first  faint  beginning  of  gentility,  the  first  perceptible  recognised  rise 
in  the  social  scale.  Small  tradesmen  are  not  quite  common  people, 
and  this  is  an  advantage  which  naturally  is  prized  very  highly. 
But,  like  every  other  social  advantage,  it  is  sought  after  reck  lessly. 
Ambition  leads  milkmen  and  greengrocers  too  far,  and  tempts 
them  to  soar  above  their  legitimate  pretensions.  For  success,  a 
small  tradesman  needs  some  little  capital  and  some  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  business ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  small  tradesmen  set  up  without  either.  Domestic  servants 
are  especially  fond  of  trying  to  enter  the  attractive  circles 
of  petty  shopkeeping.  They  have  lived  with  their  betters  too 
long  not  to  wish  to  start  “  respectable,”  and  they  have  breathed  an 
atmosphere  too  intellectual  not  to  have  had  instilled  into  them 
the  fond  thought  that  any  fool  can  sell  cabbages.  So  they  marry, 
take  their  tiny  savings  out  of  the  bank,  and  set  up  a  neat  shop, 
with  a  bust  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  or  a  model  of  a  cow  in  the 
middle  of  the  window,  and  as  many  greens  on  each  side  as  they 
think  prudent.  There  then  begins  a  race  between  custom  and 
babies.  If  custom  comes  the  faster  and  sooner,  all  is  well,  and 
the  successful  man  looks  proudly  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
himself  will  have  a  big  shop  with  cherries  from  Jersey  and  peas 
from  the  Scilly  Islands  in  the  window,  and  when  there  will  be 
staying  with  him  on  furlough  from  India  that  distinguished  and 
genteel,  hut  still  affable,  civilian,  bis  eldest  son.  If  tbe  babies 
beat  the  custom— if  his  wife  has  twins  before  lie  has  persuaded 
people  that  his  cabbages  are  better  than  tbe  cabbages  of  his 
numerous  rivals,  aud  if  he  is  obliged  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of 
a  perambulator  that  capital  which  in  his  young  dreams  he  had 
destined  to  an  enterprising  speculation  in  early  carrots— then  all 
goes  badly  with  him,  and  his  home  is  soon  invaded  by  melan¬ 
choly,  pain,  pressure,  borrowing,  want,  beggary,  and  perhaps 
madness. 

Practically,  small  tradesmen  are  not  very  engaging,  either  to 
deal  with  or  to  converse  with.  Many  a  man  who  this  week  has 
failed  in  an  election  contest  has  laid  his  head  down  on  his  pillow 
and  thanked  his  stars  that,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come,  he 
has  not  got  to  talk  with  little  shopkeepers,  and  to  ask  them  humbly 
if  bis  political  opinions  please  them.  It  is  by  canvassing  that  a 
man  out  of  their  class  learus  what  little  tradesmen  are,  and  what 
they  think  of.  No  wonder  that  party  cries  of  the  most  infinitesimal 
kind  abound  at  election  time,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
small  tradesman  must  have  some  question  to  put  in  order  to  show 
his  momentary  superiority  over  the  gentleman  who  asks  his  vote, 
and  that  the  question  he  can  he  taught  to  put  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  very  bumble  and  simple  kind.  Argument  falls  dead  on  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  British  elector,  and  he  is  no  more  to  be 
convinced  by  the  replies  or  persuasions  of  a  candidate  than  the 
minister  he  sits  under  is  to  be  convinced  by  tbe  most  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  exposition  of  Church  principles.  Socially,  the 
small  tradesman  is  not  pleasant,  and  his  family  are  apt  to  be  very 
unpleasant,  and  no  people  dress  and  behave  with  more  obtrusive 
vulgarity  than  bis  wife  and  daughters.  It  is  to  him  and 
to  his  class  that  the  leading  sectarian  politicians  confidently 
appeal  when  they  want  to  stir  up  the  fanaticism  of  the  country. 
The  beginning  of  gentility  is  the  beginning  of  enlightenment,  and 
the  beginning  of  enlightenment  is  the  beginning  of  some  sort  of 
Protestant  fetish  worship.  It  is  also  almost  inconceivable  how 
disheartening  small  tradesmen  are  when  considered  as  vendors  of 
goods.  Their  wares  are  so  hopelessly  unlike  the  real  articles ;  and 
they  themselves  are  so  ignorant,  so  helpless,  and  so  dilatory. 
Those  who  have  lived  in  a  village  near  London  can  easily  testily 
to  this.  It  would  seem  as  if  small  tradesmen  near  the  metropolis 
had  peculiar  advantages.  They  are  near  the  main  market,  and 
the  vicinity  of  a  very  large  town  is  supposed  to  give  some  sort 
of  stimulus  to  the  intellect.  But  the  small  tradesmen  in 
such  places  are  most  provoking.  Not  only  do  they  sell  the 
produce  of  English  hedges  as  tea,  hut  they  persist  in  saying  and 
thinking  that  their  tea  is  the  real  article ;  and  if  they  are  reproached, 
they  never  get  beyond  repeating  that  they  have  served  some 
senseless  dowager  in  the  neighbourhood  for  twenty  years,  and  she 
has  never  complained.  There  is  no  getting  over  this  argumentmn 
ad  Iwminem  inferiorem  in  a  country  neighbourhood.  If  you  say 
your  leg  of  mutton  was  tough,  and  kuow  that  you  are  indisputably 
right  because,  to  your  own  personal  knowledge,  the  tenderest  parts 
were  like  the  binding  of  a  dictionary,  the  undaunted  butcher  affirms 
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that  Sir  John  in  the  next  house  hacl  the  other  leg  of  the  unhappy 
animal,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  But,  of  all  small  tradesmen, 
small  plumbers  are  the  most  aggravating.  The  way  in  which  they 
take  pipes  up  and  take  pipes  down,  and  plug  cisterns  and  fasten  cocks 
and  traps  and  handles,  and  charge  for  men’s  labour  mixed  up  with 
the  dimensions  of  slates  in  the  same  item,  and,  directly  the  hill  is 
paid,  the  pipes  burst  again,  and  the  cisterns  leak,  and  the  plugs  and 
the  cocks  and  the  handles  all  decline  to  act,  and  the  whole  thing 
has  to  be  done  over  again,  exceeds  all  human  belief.  Nor  is  there  any 
checking  it.  A  tolerably  civil  and  very  dirty  man  comes  when  he  is 
sent  for,  and  solemnly  asks  for  a  lighted  candle,  and  puts  it  up  the 
pipes  and  into  the  dark  corners,  and  shakes  his  head  and  says  that 
the  thing  wants  looking  into  very  bad,  and  makes  a  mess  with 
mortar  and  water  and  shavings  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  escapes 
from  the  consequent  catastrophe  by  going  to  some  other  house, 
where  he  lights  another  candle,  and  plays  the  same  expensive  farce 
once  more.  If  a  man  supposed  to  have  professional  knowledge 
looks  up  a  pipe  with  a  zeal  that  makes  his  employer  feel  he  at 
any  rate  ought  to  be  paid  for  squinting  like  that,  and  announces  the 
main  plug  wants  bracketing,  how  is  a  meek  and  ignorant  gentle¬ 
man  to  declare  that  this  is  all  nonsense,  and  that  the  plug  does  not 
want  bracketing  P  Therefore  the  small  local  tradesman  reigns 
supreme,  and  the  end  of  all  pains  and  thought  and  grumbling  is 
to  own  that  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  with  him. 

But  then  small  tradesmen  have  their  very  good  side.  It  is 
rather  tiring  finding  out  the  good  and  the  bad  sides  of  men  and 
things,  but  this  is  the  wearisome  groove  into  which  all  honest 
thought  and  discussion  are  obliged  to  run.  It  is  easy  to 
laugh  at  small  tradesmen,  or  to  despise  them,  or  to  abuse  them; 
but  then,  after  this  is  over,  comes  the  thought  that,  although  it  is 
quite  fair  to  do  this,  it  is  not  fair  to  do  only  this,  and  that  much 
ought  to  be  said  in  their  favour,  for  they  play  an  important 
part  in  the  social  scheme,  and  do  but  exhibit  a  pigheaded¬ 
ness  and  vulgarity  congenial  to  that  condition  of  life  in 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them.  The  very  reason 
why  they  are  distasteful  to  us  furnishes,  in  one  sense,  their 
best  claim  on  our  philosophical  sympathies.  They  are  out¬ 
side  the  sphere  of  the  rich  and  their  dependents ;  they  do  not 
tit  into  the  scheme  of  goodness  which  has  been  invented  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  labouring  poor.  But  the 
small  tradesman  has  not  the  virtues  of  dependence,  because  he  is 
beginning  to  have  the  virtues  of  independence.  His  virtues  are  in 
a  very  rudimentary  state  ;  but  still  there  the  rudiments  are. 
He  has  a  political,  a  social,  and  a  religious  existence  of  his  own. 
The  beginnings  of  everything  are  very  odd  and  often  very  repul¬ 
sive.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  well  be  more  quaint  and  dis¬ 
gusting  than  young  sparrows  a  day  old.  But  there  is  an  air  of  the 
beginning  of  a  sparrow  about  them,  which  there  is  not  about  any¬ 
thing  else.  In  the  same  way,  a  greengrocer  asks  candidates  whether 
they  are  for  flogging  in  the  army,  and  though  scarcely  any  question 
could  be  more  idiotic,  yet  it  counects  the  questioner  in  an  indescri¬ 
bable  way  with  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Or  he  cries  out  that 
his  Ebenezer  is  especially  blessed,  and  thinks  he  has  found  a  vial  of 
wrath  or  a  brand  fit  for  the  burning  in  some  harmless  and  unas¬ 
piring  parson  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  perhaps  himself  made 
an  elder  or  a  deacon,  and  behaves  as  such  in  the  eyes  of  all  men. 
But  then  he  makes  in  this  a  commencement  of  things,  and  starts 
the  type  of  the  high-class  British  Dissenter,  who  in  his  turn 
furnishes  the  rudimentary  type  of  the  instructed  Protestant.  And 
as  the  small  tradesman  has  begun  to  rise,  however  faintly,  there 
is  always  some  hope  he  may  rise  more.  He  has  a  self-respect 
which  may  drive  him  forward,  and  which  is  a  powerful  obstacle 
to  his  falling  back.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  national  importance 
that  provision  should  be  made,  as  to  some  extent  it  has  been  made 
at  Lancing  and  other  similar  institutions,  for  his  education,  and 
that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  hope,  as  Mr.  Mill  is  said  to  have 
encouraged  him  to  hope,  that  still  higher  things  than  any  within 
his  reach  may  some  day  be  open,  if  not  to  him,  at  any  rate  to 
his  children. 


EXPRESSION. 

HERE  is  a  quality,  which  we  will  call  “  expression,”  that 
seems  to  belong  to  some  people  quite  independently  of  what 
they  have  to  express.  Indeed,  what  we  mean  is  rarely  seen  in 
conjunction  with  remarkable  depth,  either  of  thought,  feeling,  or 
imagination.  Such  people  may  be  said  to  personate  the  human  race ; 
they  are  its  portrait,  voice,  and  image ;  and  they  seem  to  be  selected 
as  such  on  account  of  certain  properties  in  them  which,  so  far  from 
proceeding  from  the  very  root  and  inmost  heart  of  our  nature,  are 
the  more  conspicuous  and  distinguished  because  they  are  not  pro¬ 
found.  They  read,  and,  as  they  read,  theirmere  voice  interprets ;  they 
enjoy,  and,  though  they  go  no  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  matter 
than  their  neighbours,  all  the  world  rej  oices  with  them  ;  they  pity, 
and  their  pity  is  a  benediction ;  they  love,  and  their  whole  being  ex¬ 
presses  that  embarrassing  emotion  with  an  easy  and  fervent  grace. 
They  are  the  mirrors  in  which  the  rest  of  mankind  behold  themselves 
reflected.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  once  how  one  man  conceives  a 
vivid  scene,  and  another  acts  it  with  a  power  and  truth  impossible 
to  the  inventor — how  the  poet  can  do  nothing  in  his  own  person 
to  embody  his  ideal,  while  the  actor  who  gives  life  to  it  knows 

nothing  of  hidden  springs  of  action,  and  can  see  no  way  into  the 

heart  and  mind  of  other  men.  But  it  is  so,  and  that  so  constantly 
that  people  do  not  think  about  it.  And.  it  is  so,  not  only  in 

the  actor’s  deliberately  imitative  art,  but  in  every  form 

of  expression.  The  most  conspicuously  expressive  features, 


voices,  and  manners  are  not  found  in  connexion  with  the  most 
vigorous  types  of  what  they  express.  They  represent  something 
beyond  the  individual  emotion,  and  tell  us  more  than  is  actually 
felt.  A  pretty  picture  drawn  by  St.  Pierre,  which  we  adopt  as  a 
parable,  illustrates  our  meaning  : — 

In  1765  I  was  at  Dresden  at  a  play  acted  at  Court.  The  Electress  came 
in  with  one  of  her  daughters,  who  might  he  about  five  or  six  years  old.  An 
officer  of  the  Saxon  guard  whispered,  “  That  child  will  interest  you  as  much 
as  the  play.”  As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  she  placed  both  her  hands  on  the 
front  of  the  box,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  stage,  and  continued  with  her  mouth 
open,  all  attention  to  the  motions  of  the  actors.  It  was  truly  touching  to 
see  their  different  passions  painted  in  her  face  as  in  a  glass.  There  appeared 
in  her  countenance  successively',  anxiety,  suspense,  melancholy',  grief ;  at 
length,  the  interest  increasing  in  every  scene,  tears  began  to  flow,  which  soon 
ran  in  abundance  down  her  little  cheeks  ;  then  came  agitation,  sighs,  and 
loud  sobs  ;  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  carry  her  out  of  the  box,  lest  she 
should  choke  herself  witli  cry'ing.  My  next  neighbour  told  me  that,  every 
time  this  young  princess  came  to  a  pathetic  play,  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  house  before  the  catastrophe. 

We  have  chosen  an  example  of  expression  of  the  more  composite 
kind  availing  itself  of  every  resource ;  yet  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that,  however  real  and  unaffected  all  this  emotion  may 
have  been,  it  was  so  easily  stirred  and  so  lavishly  excessive  and 
\  ehement  because  it  lay  near  the  surface.  Expression  depends 
rather  on  temperament  than  on  cause  or  occasion.  Profound  natures 
are  sometimes  surprised  into  it,  and  then  we  have  veritable  tragedy ; 
hut  it  is.  not  their  way.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  which  is 
no  less  unaffected,  no  le$s  keenly  expressed,  and  yet  not  much 
more  incisive,  poignant,  or  lasting,  than  the  little  girl's  at  the  play. 

But  our  object  is  rather  to  dwell  on  the  advantage  of  expression — 
its  advantage  both  to  the  actor  and  the  observer.  The  power  of  fit 
expression  tends  so  much  to  happiness,  it  is  so  essential  a  fosterer 
and  cement  of  natural  affection,  it  lightens  the  burden  of  life  so 
materially,  it  is  a  sluice  to  carry  off  so  much  annoyance,  it  renders 
a  person  so  much  more  equal  to  the  business  of  life,  and  contri¬ 
butes  so  largely  to  popularity,  that  we  would  suggest  it  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  aim  in  education  if  there  were  trainers  equal  to  the  task.  This 
is,  however,  one  of  those  delicate  points  which  need  a  tact  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  commonplace  perception,  and  in  which  design 
almost  always  goes  wrong.  Weak  and  vain  natures,  on  the  least 
encouragement,  run  off  into  excesses  of  some  sort  or  another,  while 
there  is  danger  with  the  sensitive  of  checking  aird  driving  the 
mind  back  upon  itself.  People  who  crave  for  display,  who  are 
solicitous  to  read  thought  in  feature,  tone,  or  action,  constantly 
disgust  an  irritable  nature  or  provoke  a  sullen  one;  and  perhaps 
the  most  passive  faces  and  manners  we  know  belong  to  persons 
who  thus  shin  -themselves  out  of  the  way  of  a  too  evident, 
watchful,  and  anxious  observation.  Thus,  in  fact,  circumstances 
are  the  only  successful  trainers  ;  for  that  it  is  an  affair  of  training 
every  one  can  decide  for  himself  who  notices  to  what  extremes  of 
expression  handsome  faces,  under  the  favouring  condition  of  general 
sympathy  and  admiration,  can  attain.  Where  a  countenance  that 
is  always  pleasing  gains  by  marked  play  of  feature,  so  that  it  is  still 
pleasanter  and  more  attractive  when  thus  at  work,  there  we  shall 
see  expression  in  its  fullest  activity.  This  is  the  great  power  of 
beauty.  Without  consciousness  oraffectation,bytbemereencourage- 
rnent  afforded  by  uniform  approval  and  success,  the  pretty  woman 
acquires  an  animated  countenance,  while  the  features  of  her  p 
sister  or  cousin  tell  us  nothing  of  what  she  feels.  Nor,  as  sad  ex¬ 
perience  shows,  need  the  mind  or  thought  exhibited  in  such  speak¬ 
ing  fashion  pretend  even  to  any  worth  or  goodness  if  she  only  looks 
beautiful  through  it.  Recklessness  of  expression  is  of  course  part  of 
a  general  abandonment- — an  evil  charm,  but  yet  a  powerful  one. 
Thus  St.  Evremond  testifies  to  the  fascination  of  Madame 
Mazarin,  who  was  called  Miracle  cV Amour;  not  only  when  her 
smile  changed  her  haughty  beauty  into  a  divine  sweetness,  not  only 
when  she  bewitched  men  by  the  inexpressible  grace  of  her  mimicry 
and  grimace,  but  when  she  abandoned  herself  to  play,  and  person¬ 
ated  a  gambling  frenzy,  insolent  when  she  won,  and  furious  when 
she  lost.  We  do  not  dispute  that  one  need  be  very  beautiful 
indeed  to  look  well  under  these  circumstances,  but  we  note  the  fact 
to  prove  how  delightful  the  power  of  reading  mind  and  soul 
through  action  is  to  our  nature. 

The  great  attraction  in  this  world  is  life  and  movement.  We 
like  brightness  and  play  of  feature  as  we  like  all  motion ;  it  is  part 
of  the  glitter,  “the  bustle  and  the  raree-show,”  of  existence.  We 
love  it  with  the  same  impulse  that  makes  the  child  rejoice  in  a  fair, 
and  the  old  man  drag  himself  wherever  there  is  a  concourse  of 
human  beings.  There  are  persons  who  inspire  us  with  precisely 
the  same  invigoration  as  the  stir  of  streets  in  a  festival ;  and, 
though  no  fool  can  so  impress  us,  yet  it  is  the  life  that  is  in  them, 
rather  than  the  thought,  that  charms  us ;  it  is  the  talent  of 
vigorously  and  radiantly  expressing  whatever  is  in  them.  We 
are  all,  as  it  were,  moths  drawn  round  this  candle;  the  sight 
of  animation  and  play  of  countenance  attracts  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  These  are  the  persons  who,  through  mere  tempera¬ 
ment,  are  gifted  to  represent  to  humanity  all  its  emotions.  AVe 
see  ourselves  in  them,  only  with  more  life  than  falls  to  our 
share ;  and  the  observer  may  be  excused  a  passing  thought  of 
wonder  how  it  is  that  what  exhilarates  and  attracts  him 
in  another  is  so  utterly  beyond  his  own  power.  AVe  should 
not  warm  to  the  presentment  and  play  of  feeling  if  we  could  not 
go  along  with  it  in  active  sympathy.  AVhat  is  it  in  ourselves  which 
shuts  it  in  F  So  we  are  led  to  speculate  on  the  training  which, 
befriending  natural  aptitude,  has  produced  a  result  so  bright  and 
engaging,  and  which  leaves  so  little  undeveloped.  Is  this  facility 
of  self-expression  what  it  is  the  slang  to  call  a  “  rich  nature,” 
or  can  it  be  taught  and  acquired?  AVe  believe  it  can  in  a 
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degree,  t  bo  ugh  we  do  not  pretend  here  to  say  how.  As  a 
fact,  people  are  so  generally  without  this  graceful  appendage 
that,  as  with  the  fox  in  the  fable,  it  is  the  fashion  to  disparage  it ; 
and  expression  of  the  sort  we  mean  is  pronounced  superficial. 
Now  we  have  acknowledged  that  very  profound  thought  does  not 
commonly  display  itself  in  action,  and  even  that  the  intenser  inner¬ 
most  emotions  mostly  hide  themselves.  But  who  are  profound 
thinkers  or  feelers  P  Assuredly  not  all  who  show  nothing.  The 
absence  of  fit  expression,  the  want  of  power  to  express  what 
feeling  there  is,  or  the  sullen  preference  for  suppressing  it, 
suppresses,  in  most  people,  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
exhibition.  AYe  recall  an  old  doctor  who  affected  stoicism, 
and  appalled  his  lady  patients  on  one  occasion  by  making 
his  round  of  calls  on  the  day  of  his  son’s  death,  talking 
the  news  of  the  day  as  usual,  and  showing  no  sign  of  his 
loss.  It  was  assumed  that  he  endured  agonies  under  the  effort, 
but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  old  fellow  quenched  the  whole 
thing.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  even  made  an  effort 
the  other  way.  The  result  would  have  been  that  he  would  have 
felt  more  of  proper  natural  sentiment;  for  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
admit  that,  for  a  time,  the  expression  of  grief  creates  grief.  And 
here  we  have  the  justification  of  that  luxury  of  grief  for  which 
Eastern  nations  made  a  careful  provision  —  a  provision,  we 
find,  sanctioned  by  Scripture  for  the  very  purpose  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  grief  as  a  passion,  and  fitting  body  and  mind  more  quickly 
to  resume  both  the  business  of  life  and  individual  interests. 
Hannah  More  reported  of  Mrs.  Garrick  that  she  was  wonderfully 
composed  on  her  husband’s  death,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
“  groans  and  complaints  are  very  well  for  those  that  have  to  mourn 
a  little  while,  but  a  sorrow  that  is  to  last  for  a  life  will  not  be 
violent  or  romantic.”  The  argument  engages  our  respect,  but,  after 
all,  why  should  sorrow  last  a  life  ?  Expression  strikes  us  as  the 
regulator  in  these  matters,  stimulating  the  cold  to  a  feeling 
foreign  to  their  temperament,  and  bringing  to  a  crisis  the 
long,  lingering,  paralysing  regrets  of  sensitive  and  tender  natures. 
It  answers  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
prevents  emotion  of  any  sort  turning  deadly  inwards.  We  laugh 
at  ultra-broad  borders  and  lavish  crape,  and  Pere  la  Chaise  senti¬ 
ment  ;  but  even  they  may  have  their  uses  for  commoner  folks, 
who  are  moved  by  the  visible  expression  of  what  they  ought 
to  feel  into  a  touch  of  the  thing  signified  by  it.  They  are 
not  necessarily  insincere  because  they  stimulate  their  grief 
through  outside  trappings  and  impersonations.  In  spite  of  all 
observation  and  experience,  however,  the  instinct  with  most 
persons  amongst  ourselves  is  to  suppress  emotion  whenever  it 
shows  itself;  to  entreat  the  sufferer  “not  to  give  way”;  to 
assert  that  tears  and  all  the  panoply  of  sorrow  can  do  no  good, 
and  to  imagine  that  something  is  really  gained  when  the  mourner 
is  shut  up  within  himself.  Despair  must  not  tear  its  hair  or  rend 
its  garments,  though  these  are  the  very  chinks  by  which  hope 
might  creep  in. 

But  we  have  digressed  to  sighs  and  tears  from  the  expression  of 
those  more  cheerful  emotions  of  which  we  first  spoke,  and 
probably  because  the  most  marked  expression  we  see  is  from 
the  tragic  source.  The  face  and  aspect  of  society  with  us  is 
wonderfully  unimpassioned ;  you  may  look  round  a  table  or 
through  a  whole  room  full  of  men  and  women  in  festal  array,  and 
in  a  glare  of  light  and  colour  that  ought  to  stimulate  them, 
and  what  a  deadness !  Thought  and  feeling  will,  of  course,  stamp 
some  indication  of  themselves  on  the  most  tranquil  and  passive 
features ;  but  where  is  the  life,  the  animation,  which  the  scene 
demands  and  ought  to  excite  ?  And  even  in  the  family  circle,  how 
little  action  there  is,  how  faint  the  variety  of  the  voice’s  inflexions ! 
how  much  we  all  lose  by  the  absence  of  that  fire  and  vivacity 
which  gives  an  import  as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  words,  and  is  the 
secret  of  most  eloquence  !  That  there  is  a  tendency,  so  far  from 
encouraging,  to  repress  all  this  among  ourselves,  we  firmly  believe, 
in  spite  of  the  welcome  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  bestow  on 
some  rare  natures  that  will  not  and  cannot  be  repressed.  We 
are  getting  more  and  more  impassive  in  the  aim  at  a  fastidious 
refinement,  in  the  fear  which  each  man  has  of  his  fellow,  in  our 
horror  of  committing  ourselves.  It  has  become  mauvais  ton  to 
speak  above  the  breath,  or  to  look  interested,  or  to  expatiate  on 
anything  of  which  the  heart  is  full.  And  the  end  of  it  all  is,  that 
happy,  effectual,  invigorating  social  intercourse  is  at  a  stand.  It 
is  a  sad  fact,  that  people  are  dull  to  one  another,  that  nobody 
shows  what  is  in  him,  and  that  the  highest  of  all  forms  of 
expression  —  the  gift  of  vivacious,  witty,  animating,  eloquent 
speech — is  dying  out  among  us.  The  women  who  could  once  have 
amused  us  with  lively  talk,  brought  home  to  us  by  play  of  voice 
and  gesture,  now  compose  their  features  and  write  indifferent 
stories  instead  ;  and  society,  paralysed  in  its  own  person,  consoles 
itself  with  vehement,  ungovemed  expression  at  second-hand  in  the 
sensational  literature  of  the  day. 


ELECTIONEERING  AMENITIES. 

HE  arrival  of  a  general  election  is  always  a  gloomy  time  for 
the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  universal  suffrage.  One  can 
sympathize  with  a  schoolmaster  whose  favourite  pupil  is  excep¬ 
tionally  dull  and  ignorant  on  the  day  of  the  Inspector’s  examina¬ 
tion.  Everybody  can  understand  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which 
a  fond  parent  who  has  summoned  a  model  child  to  be  admired  by 
visitors  discovers  that  his  young  hopeful  has  torn  his  clothes  and 
begrimed  Jiimself  with  dirt,  and  is  disposed  to  be  unusually 


fractious  and  impertinent  expressly  for  the  occasion.  And  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  respectfully  drop  a 
sympathetic  te^r  over  the  sufferings  and  vexation  of  the 
benevolent  politicians  who  have  fully  convinced  themselves  of 
the  superior  virtue  and  delicacy  of  all  persons  who  live  in 
houses  below  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  It  must  certainly 
be  very  provoking  to  see  the  people  whom  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  extolling  above  all  the  rest  of  their  kind  for  sterling  good 
sense  and  self-respect,  bellowing  and  shouting  in  inarticulate  and 
quite  meaningless  uproar  by  the  hour  together.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  curious  in  the  change  which  seems  to  come  over  even 
quiet  and  decent  persons  when  they  get  mixed  up  in  a  large 
mass  of  other  quiet  and  decent  persons.  The  result  is  like 
some  chemical  compound  which  differs  utterly  in  appearance  and 
properties  from  the  simple  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Men  who  in  private  life  would  never  think  of  interrupting 
even  a  speaker  whom  they  did  not  like,  still  less  of  vociferating 
senselessly  with  no  object  and  no  meaning,  as  soon  as  they 
get  among  a  crowd  of  others,  seem  to  go  in  for  a  thorough  revel 
of  unreason  and  confusion.  Even  at  some  of  the  Westminster 
meetings,  which  were  composed  mostly  of  tolerably  well-to-do 
people,  tbe  utterly  meaningless  character  of  the  interruptions  was 
perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  about  them.  The  latent  folly 
which  is  supposed  to  smoulder  under  the  placid  exterior  of  the 
wisest  of  mankind  seems  to  burst  out  with  irrepressible  force 
under  the  excitement  of  numbers,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  men, 
who  in  an  ordinary  way  go  about  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds, 
when  brought  together  appear  to  be  no  more  than  a  single  idiotic 
giant.  Cynics  might  have  laughed  over  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
philosopher  being  roared  and  shouted  at  as  if  he  were  the  In¬ 
imitable  Mackney  or  the  Perfect  Cure.  But,  after  all,  even  philo¬ 
sophers  may  console  themselves  by  the  ancient  reflection  that 
there  is  so  much  human  nature  in  the  world,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  to  shout  meaninglesslv  is  part  of  the  human  nature  of  all 
crowds. 

The  interruptions,  however,  have  not  been  altogether  meaning¬ 
less  in  the  proceedings  of  the  week.  Mr.  Cox,  for  instance,  “  your 
old  and  tried  member,”  knew  only  too  well  what  was  meant  by 
the  fatal  cry,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  “  How  about  Wat 
Tyler  ?  ”  The  sensitiveness  of  the  Finsbury  electors  and  non¬ 
electors  to  anything  like  historical  inaccuracy  is  well  known,  and 
history  is  unhappily  not  Mr.  Cox’s  strong  point.  “  Lusk  and 
’istory  ”  has  been  an  admirable  election  cry.  A  far  meaner  capa¬ 
city  than  Mr.  Cox’s  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  frequent  exclamation,  “  Oh,  you  little  rascal,”  “  Oh,  you  little 
rogue,”  which  rang  in  front  of  the  Finsbury  hustings.  Though 
apparently  a  slightly  offensive  form  of  address,  this  is  in  reality  a 
Finsbury  phrase  of  endearment.  Indeed  the  addition  of  the 
diminutive  is  a  mark  of  affection  in  all  languages,  and  “rogue  ”  is 
of  course  only  a  playful  term.  There  is  something  touching  in  this 
childlike  sportiveness  on  the  part  of  the  electors  towards  their 
faithful  Cox.  One  cannot  picture  a  fonder  scene.  Unluckily, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  backers  at  the  poll  were  considerably 
less  numerous  than  the  backers  at  the  hustings.  The  little  mistake 
about  Wat  Tyler  had  been  fatal.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Cam¬ 
bridge  deserves  the  palm  for  the  most  complicated  and  eventful 
kind  of  uproar.  The  organization  of  the  rowdies  was  perfect,  all 
Conservative  rowdies  being  massed  on  one  side  of  the  hustings 
and  all  Liberal  rowdies  on  the  other,  and  each  party  obeying 
the  signals  of  its  chosen  leader.  What  delicate  distinction  of 
political  opinion  divided  these  two  enthusiastic  bodies  it  would 
be  highly  interesting  to  know.  Different  views  of  the  beer 
supplied  by  the  respective  candidates  would  no  doubt  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  deciding  the  cause  which  these  lively  non¬ 
electors  were  good  enough  to  espouse.  Questions  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  of  the  Ballot,  of  Church-rates,  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  minorities,  would  all  be  comprehended  in  the  question 
of  the  best  tap.  But,  by  whatever  means  it  happened  that  one 
half  of  the  mob  came  to  be  Conservative  and  the  other  Liberal, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  single-minded  consistency  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  each  party  stuck  to  its  colours. 
The  Liberals,  with  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  that  does 
them  honour,  refused  to  let  the  Conservatives  on  the  hustings 
say  what  they  had  to  say  in  peace,  and  the  Conservatives, 
with  no  less  laudable  loyalty  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution,  discharged  the  same  friendly  office  for 
their  opponents.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal  rowdies  is  said  to  have 
done  his  duty  with  unfailing  good  humour,  and  indeed 
“  throughout  the  morning  considerably  enlivened  the  proceedings 
with  his  powers  of  badinage.”  But  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge 
apparently  dislikes  badinage ,  for,  with  a  nice  tact  and  discretion 
not  uncommon  in  such  exalted  people,  he  ordered  the  Liberal 
leader  into  custody.  As  might  have  been  expected  by  any  less 
wise  person  than  a  mayor,  the  police,  who  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  the  order,  found  they  had  got  a  wolf  by  the  ears.  They  could 
neither  bring  their  prisoner  away  nor  get  away  themselves. 
They  “became  imbedded  in  the  crowd,  which  then  moved 
sideways  in  a  firm  and  compact  body,  yelling,  cheering,  and 
occasionally  fighting.”  That  they  only  fought  “occasionally” is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  singular  consideration  and  forbearance 
for  which  the  sovereign  people  is  so  deservedly  eulogized.  Some 
of  the  crowd,  however,  seemed  to  have  found  this  vague  and 
loose  mode  of  combat  rather  slow,  and  so  they  retired  to  a  quiet 
street  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  refreshed  themselves  by 
witnessing  what  the  reporter  styles  an  “  affray  ”  between  two 
men  of  different  views.  These  two  ardent  politicians,  wearied  no 
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doubt  with  the  sophisms  of  interested  partisans,  and  despairing  of 
finding  the  truth  by  any  less  indisputable  process,  resolved  to 
settle  the  question  of  Conservatism  or  Liberalism  on  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  resorted  to  the  ordeal  of  battle.  On  which  side  the 
truth  declared  itself  history  does  not  record.  Meanwhile,  the 
humorous  crowd  who  had  not  adjourned  to  the  quiet  street  con¬ 
tinued  their  elegant  badinage.  A  heated  Liberal,  for  instance, 
exclaimed  to  Mr.  Powell,  “You’re  very  like  my  grandmother  ” — a 
pointed  piece  of  sarcasm  which  excited  the  warmest  admiration 
among  one  section  of  the  crowd,  and  was  made  the  pretext  for  a 
slight  regalement  in  the  way  of  a  little  more  occasional  fighting 
by  the  other.  But  the  Conservatives  had  their  turn.  While 
Mr.  Christie,  the  late  Brazilian  Minister,  was  using  a  good 
deal  of  strong  language,  and  while  the  crowd  could  just  hear  such 
phrases  from  his  diplomatic  lips  as  “  venal  scoundrels,”  “  every 
imaginable  lie,”  “  a  mixture  of  imbecility  and  ignorance,”  one  of 
the  Conservatives,  perceiving  the  influence  which  this  elegant 
declamation  was  having  on  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  saw 
that  something  must  be  done  or  the  day  would  be  lost.  So,  with 
singular  felicity  of  imagination,  he  demanded  of  Mr.  Christie 
whether  it  was  true  that  he  was  “  a  member  of  the  Christy 
Minstrels.”  The  merriment  which  this  brilliant  jest  excited  was 
inextinguishable,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the 
candidate  could  go  on  with  his  remarks. 

At  Windsor,  the  proceedings  of  the  crowd  were  much  simpler  and 
more  effective.  The  business  was  practically  conducted  in  dumb- 
show.  Nothing  more  articulate  could  be  heard  than  uninterrupted 
yellings,  bootings,  and  whistlings,  which  were  kept  up  with  ex¬ 
quisite  impartiality  alike  for  proposers,  seconders,  and  can¬ 
didates  on  both  sides.  The  candidate  at  Chatham,  who  had  to 
make  his  speech  in  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  was  scarcely  more 
unhappily  situated  than  the  pantomimists  at  Windsor.  With 
the  exception  of  a  mysterious  and  frequently  renewed  cry 
about  “  Blankets,”  nothing  was  audible  more  than  half  a  yard 
away  from  the  speaker.  More  varied  was  the  excitement  at 
Stroud.  The  uproar  with  which  Mr.  Horsman  was  received  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  beginning  his  speech  for  the  space  of  twenty-five 
minutes  after  he  first  stood  up.  Perhaps  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  get  a  hearing  at  all,  but  for  the  introduction  of  two 
effigies  which  tickled  the  crowd  into  a  better  humour.  One  of 
these  witty  devices  was  a  head  supposed  to  represent  Mr. 
Horsman,  one-half  of  it  painted  blue,  the  other  half  yellow ;  the 
second  device  was  a  weathercock,  also  painted  with  the  Whig  and 
Tory  colours,  and  labelled  on  one  side  “  Mr.  Horsman  in  ’53,”  and 
on  the  other  “Mr.  Horsman  in  ’65.”  Mr.  Horsman  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  The  head,  he  at  once  remarked,  is  a  block  of  wood 
with  no  brains  and  a  shut  mouth,  and  he  interpreted  that  to  be  the 
head  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  his  opponent.  Again,  he  continued,  the 
bird  with  the  side  of  ’65  represented  a  gamecock,  and  that  of  ’53 
was  uncommonly  like  a  goose.  Naturally  this  did  not  conciliate  the 
enemy,  and  the  uproar  was  resumed  forthwith.  When  at  last  he 
ot  a  hearing,  the  obnoxious  candidate  renewed  his  assault  upon 
is  rival,  whom  he  delicately  compared  to  a  prize  pig  running  for 
the  Derby.  The  party  which  brought  forward  Mr.  Ponsonby 
would  vote  “  even  for  old  Nick  himself,  and  he  believed  that  person 
would  be  their  most  appropriate  leader.”  The  name  of  Ponsonby 
appeared  in  all  the  lists  of  persons  pensioned  by  the  Government, 
“  and  even  one  Sarah  Ponsonby — Aunt  Sally — had  been  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  purse.”  Humour  of  this  sort  was  so  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  the  mob  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  that 
the  greatest  confusion  followed  on  this  charming  piece  of  per¬ 
sonality.  One  would  have  thought  it  was  just  suited  for  the 
palate  of  such  a  crowd.  Greater  applause  followed  Mr.  Horsman’s 
sonorous  vituperation  of  his  adversaries  as  “  ignorant,  illiberal, 
and  intolerant;  numerically  few,  politically  insignificant,  and 
morally  contemptible.”  It  must  be  confessed  that  here,  at  all 
events,  the  candidate  was  a  match  for  the  masses.  At  Brighton, 
Mr.  Moor — though  not  subjected  to  the  persistent  uproar  which 
assailed  Mr.  Horsman — was  sadly  put  out  by  a  huge  placard 
which  rose  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  with  the  words  in¬ 
scribed  upon  it  in  huge  letters — “  Moor  in  his  last  agonies !  ”  It  is 
not  every  one  who  can  face  a  roaring  mob  with  equanimity,  and 
retort  upon  them  in  kind.  Neither  is  it  every  one  who  values  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  sufficiently  to  undergo  the  mental 
torments  and  senseless  indignities  to  which,  in  certain  English 
boroughs,  he  is  invariably  exposed. 


CLERGYMEN  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  electors  of  Lynn  have  had  a  chance  of  starting  a  new  agi¬ 
tation.  They  might  have  chosen  a  representative,  not  to 
take  his  seat,  but  to  knock  persistently  at  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  would  probably  have  had  to  knock  longer,  and 
with  less  effect,  than  bis  Jewish  fellow-subjects;  principally, 
because  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  so  much  noise. 
It  was  natural  to  feel  some  sympathy  for  the  excluded  Jew ;  his 
exclusion  implied  a  stigma  upon  his  whole  race ;  it  was  a  relic  of 
the  expiring  code  of  injurious  laws  which  had  made  him  a  Pariah 
and  an  outcast ;  it  was  one  way  of  still  spitting  upon  his  gaberdine, 
without  violating  conventional  decencies.  Now,  the  exclusion  of 
clergymen  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  opposite  of  an  insult ;  it  may 
be  held  to  be  a  compliment  to  their  saintly  ignorance  of  the  world, 
a  confession  that  they  are  too  pure  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  de-  | 
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of  their  time,  we  are  glad,  as  it  were,  to  lay  them  up  in  lavender  and 
see  that  they  receive  no  stains.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  ten¬ 
dency  to  expansion,  on  the  part  both  of  the  Parliamentary  and  the 
clerical  sphere,  which  seems  to  point  towards  their  ultimate  inter¬ 
section.  The  House  of  Commons  now  admits  members  without 
requiring  either  a  religious  or  a  money  qualification.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  clergyman  may  now  put  off  his  sacred  character 
sufficiently  to  become  a  barrister,  and  he  may  think  it  hard  that 
he  should  be  forbidden  to  cross  to  theother  side  of  Westminster  Hall. 
But  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  convince  people  that  the  hardship  is 
a  great  one.  The  grievance,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  that  the  forbidden 
object  of  desire  is  specially  tempting,  but  in  the  mere  fact  that  it 
is  forbidden.  He  wants  to  have  the  door  unbolted  ;  but,  if  it  were 
once  opened,  he  would  seldom  be  tempted  to  pass  it.  The  cler¬ 
gymen  who  feel  any  decided  impulse  towards  a  political  career 
are  a  small  and  eccentric  class.  A  few  of  the  old  school  of  dons 
and  country  parsons  like  to  exercise  a  certain  pressure  other  than 
spiritual  at  elections.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  clergy  stand  decorously 
aloof,  and  are  only  eager  about  those  political  questions  which 
trench  upon  their  own  special  province.  Characters  of  all  kinds 
drift  into  the  clerical  profession,  but  the  great  mass  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  men  who  can  look  forwards  without  repugnance  to  a  life 
devoted  to  quasi-feminine  and  non-political  interests.  Although 
certain  theological  questions  have  been  lately  imported  into 
electioneering  contests,  the  catalogue  of  purely  clerical  topics  is  soon 
exhausted  ;  and  the  clergy  are  probably  willing  that  other  people 
should  do  the  usual  talking  about  Maynooth  and  Church-rates. 
The  only  persons,  therefore,  who  actually  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
restrictions  are  the  more  erratic  members  of  the  profession,  in 
whom  the  old  man  has  not  been  effectively  choked  by  the 
orthodox  white  tie.  The  great  mass  go  along  quietly  enough  be¬ 
tween  the  fences,  and  it  is  rare  for  any  one  to  stray  far  enough 
from  the  common  route  even  to  discover  their  existence.  And  no 
one  likes  to  see  the  lost  sheep  decidedly  snubbed  for  its  wander¬ 
ings  so  well  as  the  steady-going  members  of  the  flock.  Ladies 
are  generally  the  most  uncompromising  opponents  of  women’s 
rights,  and  clergymen  will  be  specially  hard  upon  their  brethren 
for  wanting  more  liberty. 

There  is  therefore  not  much  chance  that  the  agitation  will 
ever  assume  a  very  exciting  shape.  The  Bev.  J.  Pratt  will 
continue  to  cry  in  the  wilderness,  with  very  few  regarding  him. 
And  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  it  is  to  some  extent  a 
grievance.  The  case  is  certainly  one  of  those  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  formula  would  apply,  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  those  who  would  refuse  the  privilege.  A  clergyman  is  at 
any  rate  an  English  gentleman,  with  the  average  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation — which  indeed  is  not  saying  much — and  of  whom  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  he  has  less  than  the  average  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  What  is  the  special  incapacity  which  disqualifies  him 
from  discharging  duties  to  which  country  gentlemen,  or  attorneys,, 
or  contractors  are  found  competent  ?  If  we  were  once  to  exclude 
classes  because  they  were  presumably  incompetent,  it  would  be  hard 
to  stop.  The  most  tenable  ground  of  opposition  is  the  danger  of 
his  neglecting  his  duties.  A  clergyman  whose  mind  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  delicate  attentions  of  the  Government  whip  would 
not  be  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  compose  a  sermon.  Quotations 
from  Hansard  might  intrude  themselves  between  the  array  of  texts 
which  form  the  proper  staple  of  his  parochial  addresses.  He  might 
denounce  miserable  sinners  as  honourable  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  substitute  for  the  well-established  clerical 
phraseology  that  Parliamentarjr  slang  which  has  such  peculiar 
charms  for  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  We 
should  doubt  whether  the  objection  in  this  form  can  be  said  to 
have  very  much  force.  The  fault  to  which  sermons,  according  to 
our  experience,  are  most  peculiarly  liable  is  by  no  means  that  of 
coming  too  near  the  tone  of  every-day  common  sense  which  has 
to  be  applied  in  other  matters.  They  are  rather  apt  to  be  suited 
to  a  certain  hothouse  atmosphere  of  thought,  and  to  be  somewhat 
sickly  because  there  is  no  danger  of  the  cold  outside  breezes  of 
criticism  blowing  upon  them.  A  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  winds  of  heaven  will  not  visit  his  face 
too  roughly,  and  that  he  may  use  a  logical  method  and  make  a 
series  of  assumptions  that  would  be  apt  to  lead  him  into  danger 
elsewhere.  We  could  almost  wish  that  clergymen  might  be  put 
through  a  course  of  preparatory  training,  if  not  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  at  least  in  some  effective  debating  society.  Lessons  on  elocution- 
have  been  often  recommended,  but  the  best  of  all  training  would 
be  that  which  would  result  from  a  habit  of  speaking  where  there 
was  some  danger  of  opposition.  If  the  clergymen  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  demolishing  Mr.  Mill’s  metaphysics  during  the  last 
few  weeks  could  only  have  had  before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  a 
devil’s  advocate  arising  in  the  back  sittings,  they  would  have  been 
more  cautious,  and,  doubtless,  more  conclusive.  Parliamentary 
oratory  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  always  of  a  very 
lofty  character,  but  it  is  at  least  free  from  some  of  the  failings  which 
most  easily  beset  the  preacher.  We  admit  that  such  a  training 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  obtained  at  too  large  a  cost  of  time  and  money. 
A  clergyman  in  a  large  parish  would  of  course  be  unable  to 
spare  enough  time  from  his  duties,  and  one  of  the  model  curates 
keeping  twelve  children  on  three  hundred  a  year  could  certainly  not 
afford  the  money ;  he  has  demands  enough  upon  his  charity,  without 
having  to  satisfy  the  double  claims  of  constituents  and  parishioners. 
Indeed,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  in  the  case  of  the 
I  working  clergy — unless,  indeed,  that  phrase  includes  the  bishops — 
the  two  sets  of  duties  would  be  totally  incompatible.  But  might 
not  these  obstacles  be  left  to  their  own  unassisted  action  ?  All 
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such  prohibitory  legislation  is  undesirable  when  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary,  because  it  confounds  all  cases,  and  perhaps  excludes 
men  who  ought  to  be  admitted,  merely  to  raise  an  additional 
impossibility  in  the  path  of  those  who  ought  not.  The  poor 
country  curate  is  as  unlikely  to  go  into  Parliament  as  the  poor 
country  doctor,  and  for  much  the  same  reason ;  it  would  be  as 
desirable  in  the  present  state  of  society  to  make  a  law  that  he 
should  not  keep  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  proceeding  which  would 
be  equally  indecorous  and  about  equally  probable.  As  for  the 
clergymen  with  large  enough  incomes  to  admit  of  their  neglecting 
their  duties,  perhaps,  if  their  consciences  and  their  bishops  are 
insufficient  safeguards,  they  might  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  hustings)  Public  opinion  would  probably  prevent  them 
from  becoming  candidates  as  decisively  as  it  now  prevents  them 
from  drinking  at  the  public-house.  The  mere  moral  sanction 
seems  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  restrain  the  British  parson  from 
an3r  undue  tendency  to  kick  over  the  traces.  Any  little  violation 
of  conventional  propriety  which  he  may  permit  himself  is  sure  to 
meet  with  its  due  penalty ;  and  to  ask  for  a  popular  vote  which 
would  outragb  the  popular  sense  of  decency  would  be  a  hopeless 
proceeding.  A  cry  from  the  mob  of  “  How’s  your  poor  sheep  ?  ” 
would  soou  restore  him  to  his  bereaved  flock.  Moreover,  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  career  would  only  add  one  to  the  many  existing 
temptations  to  a  clergyman  to  neglect  bis  duty,  and  would  still  be 
among  tbe  faintest.  The  proper  course  would  he,  uot  to  stop  this 
particular  gap,  hut  to  make,  if  necessary,  stricter  regulations  to 
prevent  any  kind  of  straying.  It  is,  however,  only  the  outlying 
and  non-attached  members  of  the  profession  who  would  in  any 
case  wander  within  the  walls  of  the  House. 

In  a  less  direct  manner,  the  character  of  the  clergy  might  possibly 
he  aflected.  A  Parliamentary  career  would  open  a  new,  though 
not  a  very  promising,  route  to  a  bishopric.  Some  of  the  old  paths 
by  which  that  eminence  used  to  he  attained  have  somewhat  fallen 
out  of  use.  The  traditional  edition  of  a  recondite  classical  author, 
which  in  all  satirical  novels  is  the  accepted  mode  of  gaining 
the  necessary  notoriety,  has  not  many  late  examples.  The  general 
tendency  too  has  certainly  been  to  disconnect  ecclesiastical  patron¬ 
age  from  politics;  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  no  longer  distributed, 
as  formerly,  as  gratuities  to  the  divines  who  have  done  most  to 
serve  the  party  in  power.  At  the  outside,  they  are  given  by  a 
judicious  Premier  to  the  eminent  men  amongst  the  religious  party 
which  he  most  affects ;  but  generally  in  reward  for  that  eminence, 
and  not  for  any  specific  services.  A  clergyman  in  search  of  a 
stall  or  a  seat  on  the  bench  would  do  himself  little  good  by 
stepping  outside  of  his  strictly  professional  duties  into  poli¬ 
tical  contests.  Now  it  might  be  argued  that  a  dashing 
young  parson,  with  a  turn  for  oratory,  might  see  a  new 
opening  for  himself  in  a  Parliamentary  career.  He  might  expect 
to  earn  ecclesiastical  prizes  by  a  brilliant  defence  of  a  suspected 
Lord  Chancellor  or  a  dissertation  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question.  The  only  answer,  again,  is,  that  the  distribution  of 
patronage  is,  in  the  long  run,  decided  more  or  less  in  accordance’ 
with  public  opinion,  and  that  so  long  as  Englishmen  take  their 
present  view  of  the  clerical  profession,  a  clergyman  of  the  political 
variety  would  he  as  little  likely  to  excite  popular  sympathy  as  a 
lady  addressing  a  public  meeting.  There  will,  perhaps,  come  a 
time  when  women  will  enjoy  tbe  suffrage,  as  a  preparatory  step  to 
their  admission  into  Parliament;  and,  as  we  may  assume  that  the 
clergy  will  probably  he  a  little  in  advance  of  the  fair  sex  in  the 
removal  of  disabilities,  they  will  at  that  period  have  already  got 
within  the  walls  of  the  House.  When  the  ladies  have  forced  the 
doors  of  the  House,  the  clergy  will  doubtless  have  a  good  chance 
of  winning  Ministerial  patronage,  if  not  of  being  Ministers  them¬ 
selves.  Meanwhile,  they  will  probably  have  to  rest  content 
within  their  present  sphere  of  duties.  Opinion  out  of 
doors  is,  that  a  clergyman,  partaking  notoriously  of  certain 
lady-like  disqualifications,  being  only  peimitted  to  hunt  on  peril 
of  much  disapproval,  and  being  scarcely  permitted  to  play  cricket, 
should  not  harbour  any  profane  and  secular  longings ;  and  that  be 
therefore  cannot  complain  if  we  keep  him  carefully  out  of  barm’s 
way.  Within  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  fear  that  tbe  clerical  element  might  not  add  to  the  calmness 
or  the  logic  of  debates.  It  would  be  difficult  to  restrain  members 
from  plunging  into  various  exciting  and  irritating  topics  which  are 
at  present  tolerably  excluded.  If  Mr.  Whalley  were  backed  by 
cwo  or  three  Low  Church  clergymen,  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  him 
within  hounds.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  admirable  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  is  a  proof  that  these  alarms  are 
unnecessary ;  but,  besides  that  tbe  atmosphere  of  tbe  House  of  Lords 
possesses  a  sedative  influence,  we  must  remember  that  bishops 
have  won  their  position  by  an  exercise  of  qualities  amongst  which 
tact,  discretion,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  are  pre-eminent. 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

ER  MAJESTY  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  attended  by 
a  numerous  suite,  was  present  at  tbe  nomination  of  tbe 
candidates  for  the  City,  in  the  Guildhall  on  Monday,  and,  as  we 
are  informed,  was  afterwards  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at 
the  Mansion  House.  The  Queen  of  Holland  is,  we  make  no 
doubt,  a  Sovereign  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  it  probably  devolved 
on  the  chief  magistrate  to  give  this  distinguished  foreigner  such 
lights  as  she  might  require  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  must 
occasionally  have  shrouded  the  whole  proceedings.  Being  a 
tallow-chandler,  Lord  Mayor  Hale  was  perhaps  especially  compe¬ 


tent  to  the  task.  The  Queen  must  have  been  at  her  wits’  end — 
as  we  certainly  are  who  are  nearer  the  sources  of  illumi¬ 
nation  —  to  know  what  all  the  pother  was  about,  and 
especially  what  was  the  distinction  between  Conservative 
and  Liberal,  with  all  the  cross  divisions  of  Liberal-Con¬ 
servative  and  Conservative -  Liberal,  Moderate-Liberal  and 
Moderate-Conservative.  There  was  Mr.  Masterman,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  representative  of  civic  Conservatism,  announcing  that 
“  the  Conservative  party  was  anxious  for  all  progress,”  and  that 
“  all  parties  were  desirous  of  upholding  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  were  anxious  for  the  reduction  of  taxation.” 
Again,  that  “  there  was  no  question  about  free  trade.”  As  to 
Reform,  why  Lord  Derby’s  Reform  Bill,  which  we  are  assured 
would  have  added  half  a  million  to  the  electors,  was  defeated  by 
the  Liberals.  What  then,  we  ask  in  all  amazement,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  about?  If  the  Conservatives  are  anxious  for  all  these  great 
interests  of  their  opponents — civil  and  religious  liberty,  progress, 
reduction  of  taxation,  free  trade,  and  extension  of  the  franchise — 
the  Liberals  are  ready  to  meet  their  rivals  with  an  equal  affec¬ 
tation  of  identity  of  opinions.  They  advocate  a  settlement 
of  tbe  Church-rate  question,  but  it  is  to  be  a  well-considered 
plan  which  shall  reserve  everybody’s  rights  and  offend  no¬ 
body’s  conscience.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  takes  no  credit 
for  having  proposed  any  measure  of  progress,  nor  does  he  go  to 
the  country  on  a  prospective  Reform  Bill  or  a  Church  Rates 
Abolition  Bill.  As  between  himself  and  his  great  rival,  there  is 
absolutely  no  party  cry  at  all.  Lord  Derby  does  not  pretend  that, 
had  he  been  in  office,  he  would  have  recognised  the  South,  or  have 
gone  to  war  on  behalf  of  Denmark,  or  have  declined  to  recognise 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  ins  is 
that  the  country  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  that  we  are  very 
happy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that,  if  little  has  been  done, 
little  wanted  doing;  which  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  gardener 
were  to  take  credit  for  sunshine  and  a  fine  season,  or  as  if  a 
farmer  were  to  point  with  exultation  to  his  crops  because  no  rain 
had  fallen  throughout  July.  On  the  other  hand,  all  that  the 
Conservatives  can  reply  is,  that  things  would  have  been  just 
as  prosperous  bad  they  occupied  Downing  Street,  and  that 
the  stars  in  their  courses  have  fought  for  the  Whigs,  who  have 
had  nothing  to  do  but  open  their  mouths  and  take  the  good 
which  God  has  dropped  into  them.  There  is  absolutely  no 
answer  to  he  made  to  all  this,  except  that,  by  tbe  confession 
of  both  parties,  national  prosperity  is  so  firm  and.  secure  that  it  is 
uot  within  tbe  power  of  statesmen  to  make  or  mar  it — that  we 
are  quite  independent  of  our  leaders,  and  that  tbe  machine  is  self- 
moving.  Under  such  circumstances  the  holders  of  office  have,  of 
course,  an  immense  advantage.  To  let  well  alone  is  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  maxim,  and  at  present  tells  with  immense  force  against  tho 
Conservatives.  From  their  own  admission  that  there  is  nothing 
to  complain  of,  they  are  debarred  from  the  only  conceivable  ground 
of  appeal  against  their  opponents’  retention  of  office.  For  a  dis¬ 
charged  footman  to  come  back  and  say  that  lie  can  wait  quite  as 
well  as  your  present  flunkey  is  but  a  poor  reason  for  dismissing 
tbe  Jeames  in  possession.  And  yet  the  whole  tremendous  issue 
which  is  convulsing  tbe  country  from  tbe  Land’s  End  to  John 
O’Groat’s  is  nothing  more  serious  than  this.  Happy  are  tbe 
people  who  are  in  such  a  case,  was  probably  Her  Dutch  Majesty’s 
comment  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s  exposition  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion — supposing,  that  is,  that  Alderman  Hale  said  anything  of  the 
sort,  ami  that  the  Queen  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  English 
Bible. 

But  there  is  something,  after  all,  remarkable  and  novel  in  the 
present  election.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  in  history,  it  is  a 
contest,  not  about  measures,  but  men.  The  languid  interest  felt 
in  the  whole  struggle  is  illustrated  by  the  significant  fact  that  iu  the 
City  not  much  more  than  half  the  constituency  was  polled  ;  and  by 
the  equally  significant  rejection  of  extreme  men  like  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  or  of  extreme  pretensions  as  exhibited  by  Lord  Amberley, 
or  of  the  patrons  of  mischievous  crotchets  like  Mr.  Lawson.  The 
old  alliterative  cry  is  reversed,  and  it  is  not  only  no  discredit  to  the 
electors,  but  tbe  reverse,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  their  concern  is 
rather  with  men  than  measures.  Measures  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  is  ours,  iu  tbe  present  relaxed  state  of  party  ties,  to  look 
to  men,  and  to  men  only.  In  other  words,  moral  and  other  quali¬ 
fications  have  entered  with  increased  cogency  into  the  selection  of 
representatives.  Under  this  consideration  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Finsbury  has  superseded  such  a  personage  as  Mr. 
Cox  by  a  man  of  the  educated  and  responsible  character  of 
Mr.  Torrens.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  in  tbe  abstract,  think  that  Mr. 
Chambers  is  a  model  statesman,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  Lord  Westmeath  was  on  bis  Committee,  but  be  is  a  fair 
exchange  in  Marvlebone  for  Lord  Fermoy.  It  is  rather  absurd  to 
represent  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  new  M.P.  for  Lambeth,  as  a 
distinguished  writer  and  thinker,  hut  undoubtedly  he  stands  at  an 
advantageous  contrast  with  a  dull  tradesman  like  Alderman 
James  Lawrence.  But  if  these  three  Metropolitan  boroughs, 
having  really  no  issue  placed  before  them  but  that  of  personal 
character,  have  made  the  better  choice,  we  can  scarcely  say  the 
same  for  the  City  of  London.  As  far  as  principle  goes,  according 
to  Mr.  Masterman  at  least,  it  was,  as  regards  all  the  candidates — 
and  for  once  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  saying — six  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other ;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  on  intellectual  grounds 
Mr.  Goschen  deserves  the  pre-eminence  on  the  poll  which  he  has 
attained,  and  if  Mr.  Crawford  had  by  diligence  sustained  a  prero¬ 
gative  claim  to  his  seat,  we  cannot  say  that  Baron  Rothschild  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  stood  at  any  advantage  whatever  over 
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Messrs.  Lyall  and  Fowler.  Mr.  Fowler  is  said  to  be  an  able  man  ; 
can  anybody  say  anything-  more  of  Alderman  Lawrence  than  that 
he  is  his  father's  son,  that  he  has  been  Lord  Mayor,  and  that  ho  is 
a  flourishing  builder  and  carpenter?  It  was  once  a  very  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  establish  the  principle  that  no  man  should  be 
excluded  from  Parliament  on  account  of  his  religion,  whether 
hereditary  or  conscientious.  But  there  are  three  Rothschilds 
elected  into  the  new  Parliament,  whose  claims  as  politi¬ 
cians  are  simply  that  they  are  not  Christians.  Circum¬ 
cision  is  a  very  ancient  rite,  and  on  ethnological  and  sanitary 
grounds  a  very  important  one ;  but  we  can  hardly  view  it 
as  a  substantial  political  qualification.  And  yet  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  say  what  other  claims  on  the  electors  the  members 
for  London,  Aylesbury,  and  Ilytlie  possess.  Three  Rothschilds 
are  a  strong  price  to  pay  for  even  the  great  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  We  say  it  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  C.  Buxton, 
who  urged  the  point,  that  three  Jews  more  than  sufficiently  em¬ 
body  that  principle.  Hansard  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
single  contribution  to  the  public  business  of  the  country,  for  a  soli¬ 
tary  statesman-like  speech,  coupled  with  the  honoured  name  of 
Rothschild.  The  two  gentlemen  who  represent  London  and 
Hythe  have  bought  German  titles  just  as  they  might  have  bought 
a  pound  of  butter ;  and  though  it  may  suit  the  wealthy  and  titled 
aristocracy  of  England  to  salute  this  Hebrew  plutocracy,  it  hardly 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  Liberal  electors  to  select  representatives 
merely  because  they  are  rich  Jew  money-lenders. 

Allowances  must  of  course  be  made.  If  this  is  the  first  election 
in  which  men,  not  measures,  is  the  substantial  issue  presented  to 
the  constituencies,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  but  that  many  mis¬ 
takes  will  occur.  The  Boeotian  influences  of  the  fens  must  have 
prevailed  with  the  electors  of  Peterborough,  when,  with  three 
Liberals  to  choose  from,  they  selected  Mr.  Whalley;  and  the 
moon-rakers  of  Devizes,  wedded  as  they  are  to  Toryism,  might 
surely  have  got  a  better  Conservative  than  Mr.  Darby  Griffiths, 
though  it  is  only  by  a  sort  of  poetical  justice  that  these  two 
accredited  bores  of  Parliament  discredit  the  two  great  political 
sections  which  in  common  they  represent  and  disgrace.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  note,  in  several  places  where  the  local  politics 
remain  unchanged,  an  elevation  in  the  character  of  the  members 
returned.  Southampton  was  in  the  last  Parliament  represented  by 
a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative ;  but  Mr.  Moffatt  and  the  Recorder 
must  be  an  improvement  on  Mr.  D.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Rose.  There  is  no  change  in  the  divided  representation  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  but  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  contrasts  favourably 
with  Alderman  Copeland.  Exeter  has  made  a  substantial  advance 
in  returning  Mr.  Coleridge ;  and  Brighton,  by  substituting  Mr. 
Fawcett  for  Mr.  Moor,  has  not  only  made  a  change  in  its  politics, 
but  has  returned  a  man  of  intellectual  mark.  If  the  familiar  name 
of  Cobbett  has  disappeared  from  Oldham,  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  great  loss  to  statesmanship  will  be  sustained  now  that  it  is 
replaced  by  that  of  Platt.  At  Preston,  a  Tory  and  a  Stanley 
replaces  a  Liberal  and  a  Grenfell,  while  at  Tynemouth,  by  way  of 
balance,  not  only  are  the  politics  of  the  representatives  altered, 
but  Mr.  Trevelyan  represents  one  of  the  rising  stars  of  Whiggism, 
while  Mr.  Hodgson,  whom  he  supersedes,  represented  only 
himself.  At  Bury,  a  member  of  the  Government  has  been 
defeated  by  a  brother  Liberal — so  at  least  the  Times  characterizes 
Mr.  Phillips,  oddly  attributing  the  event  to  Lord  Derby’s  interest. 
The  most  severe  blow  which  Lord  Derby  has  experienced  is  in  the 
remarkable  defeat  of  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  for  Horsham,  though 
this  loss  is  counterbalanced  perhaps  by  Lord  Alfred  Paget’s 
exclusion  from  Lichfield  and  the  rejection  of  Mr.  F.  Peel;  and 
Mr.  Stuart  Mill  is  the  most  distinguished  recruit  which  the  new 
Parliament  and  “  free  thought  ”  are  likely  to  gain.  London  aider- 
men  do  not  represent  a  high  type  of  senatorial  accomplishments ; 
and  they  have  come  to  condign  grief.  Alderman  Salomons  retains 
his  seat,  and  Alderman  Copeland  has  retired  ;  but  the  wisdom  of 
the  London  Corporation  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  exchanging 
the  gain  of  Aldermen  Lawrrence  and  Lusk  for  the  loss  of  their 
brethren  Rose,  Sidney,  James  Lawrence,  Dakin,  and,  in  some 
sense,  Carden.  At  present,  while  the  balance  seems  to  be  slightly 
preponderating  for  Lord  Palmerston,  neither  of  the  two  great 
divisions — for  they  can  scarcely  be  called  parties — can  complain 
that  a  lower  class  of  representatives,  taking  them  on  moral  and 
personal  qualifications,  has  been  returned. 


LORD  STANLEY  AT  LYNN. 

TipHE  power  of  talking  about  politics  to  his  constituents  as  a 
-A-  pedagogue  would  talk  to  his  boys,  or  a  bishop  to  his  curates, 
is  possessed  by  Lord  Stanley  in  unrivalled  perfection.  With  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  the  member  for  Lynn  never 
seems  to  get  beyond  the  schoolmasterly  way  of  treating  them.  His 
speeches  lack  seasoning  and  characteristic  flavour.  They  have 
none  of  the  peculiar  aroma  which  Mr.  Bright  imparts  through  his 
violent  passion,  and  Mr.  1  lisraeli  by  means  of  sonorous  epigrams 
and  unexpected  tropes,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  by  all  manner  of  moral 
and  intellectual  subtleties.  They  no  more  arouse  sympathy  or  kindle 
any  pleasure  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers  than  a  discourse  on  algebra 
or  the  origin  of  species  at  aMechanics’  Institution.  Ilis  recent  speech 
at  Lynn  reads  much  more  like  a  lecture  than  anything  else,  or 
perhaps  it  may  be  compared  to  an  episcopal  charge  delivered  to  a 
parcel  of  curates,  all  overwhelmed  with  what  Sydney  Smith  called 
a  dropping-down-deadness  of  manner.  It  is  such  a  speech  as  an 
Epicurean  God  might  have  made  to  his  mortal  constituents  if  he 


had  had  any.  We  can  well  understand  how  it  was  that  nobody 
ventured  to  ask  the  candidate  any  question  at  the  close  of  his 
address.  Oak  and  triple  brass  must  have  girt  the  breast  of  him 
who  should  have  asked  aught  of  so  freezing  a  Mentor.  Lord  Stanley 
never  sinks  into  what  he  would  probably  consider  the  unworthy 
device  of  geniality,  but  he  has  seldom  avoided  it  so  completely  as 
on  this  occasion. 

The  speech  scarcely  throws  much  light  upon  the  direction  in 
which  the  speaker’s  mind  is  tending,  and  gives  little  means  of 
estimating  the  rapidity  with  which  he  may  be  expected 
to  follow  his  tendencies  out  to  their  conclusions.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  entire  want  of  that  expansiveness  and  power  of 
adaptation  which  we  have  a  sort  of  right  to  expect  in  a  young 
statesman,  and  for  the  air  of  compliment  isolation  which  pervades 
it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  of  which  the  Manchester  party  will 
warmly  approve.  Lord  Stanley  is  convinced  that  if  we  don’t 
meddle  with  foreign  Powers  no  foreign  Power  will  meddle  with 
us.  The  French  are  bringing  their  minds  more  and  more  every 
day  to  our  own  magnificent  elevation,  and  learning  to  care  only 
for  “  matters  of  trade  and  money-making  and  industrial  pur¬ 
suits.”  The  despotic  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  as  much  as 
they  can  do,  keeping  their  crowns  on  their  heads  with  one 
hand,  and  clinging  to  their  thrones  with  the  other.  This  may 
be  very  true,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  position 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  not  only 
did  not  prevent  them  from  assailing  Denmark,  but  actually  com¬ 
pelled  at  least  one  of  them  to  go  to  war.  In  fact,  the  more  prec»- 
rious  the  hold  of  the  despotic  sovereign  upon  his  crown,  the  more 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  popular  outcry.  The  attitude  so  graphi¬ 
cally  described  by  Lord  Stanley  is  in  itself  the  smallest  possible 
guarantee  for  European  peace,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  sign 
of  the  French  Emperor’s  comparative  strength  was  the  way 
in  which  he  got  over  the  loud  demand  for  interference  on 
behalf  of  Poland.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  on  this  theory  of  our  foreign  relations,  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  are  too  weak  to  meddle  with  us  while  we 
have  grown  too  sensible  to  meddle  with  them,  Lord  Stanley 
should  proclaim  his  desire  for  a  reduction  of  armaments.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  specify  the  amount  of  retrenchment  he 
anticipated,  and  expressed  a  belief  that,  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  reductions  might  be  made  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
millions.  He  did  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with 
America,  but,  on  the  whole,  thought  that  all  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  Governments  were  capable  of  friendly  settlement. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  opinion  was  needlessly  offensive 
to  moderate  politicians,  however  keenly  it  might  gratify  the 
fanatical  partisans  of  the  Northern  States  in  this  country.  The 
Americans  are  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  us,  said  Lord  Stanley, 
for  “  some  slight  breaches  of  neutrality  upon  our  part,”  when 
“  they  have,  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  a  very  real 
and  serious  cause  of  difference  with  the  Government  of  France.” 
It  is  not  a  particularly  fine  thing  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  this 
sort,  deprecating  chastisement  for  ourselves  by  pointing  out 
the  graver  guilt  of  a  neighbour;  and  it  is  especially  objection¬ 
able  in  a  prominent  politician  thus  tranquilly  to  assume 
either  that  the  English  Government  has  committed  slight  offences 
against  the  United  States,  or  that  the  French  have  been  guilty  of 
offences  that  are  real  and  serious.  “  The  Monroe  doctrine  had  for 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years  become  an  integral  part  of  American 
public  policy,”  and  yet,  “  in  the  face  of  this  well-known  and  well- 
understood  rule,  the  French  Government,  taking  advantage  of  the 
chronic  state  of  disturbance  existing  in  Mexico,  had  established  a 
government  which  was  a  dependency  of  France.”  “  There  never 
was  a  more  direct  challenge  and  defiance  by  one  nation  in  the 
teeth  of  another.”  Whatever  theory  one  may  hold  either  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Imperial  policy  in  Mexican  affairs,  or  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  present  establishment,  it  is  uncommonly  hard 
to  see  on  what  principle  European  nations  are  bound  by  the 
Monroe  or  any  other  American  doctrine  which  affects  territory 
not  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  Suppose  the  Americans 
were  to  demand  Canada,  what  should  we  think  of  a  French  poli¬ 
tician  who  should  stigmatize  our  resistance  to  such  a  demand  as  a 
direct  challenge  and  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  United  States  ? 
And  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  two  cases,  if  we  are  to 
bow  before  every  doctrine  which  it  may  suit  an  American 
President  to  make  an  integral  part  of  his  policy.  The  French 
invasion  of  Mexico  was  new,  while  the  English  possession  of  Canada 
is  an  established  fact.  But  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as 
expounded  by  its  modern  advocates  might,  without  any  violence, 
be  carried  a  step  further  than  the  point  at  which  Lord  Stanley 
voluntarily  accepts  its  authority.  Some  very  remarkable  conse¬ 
quences  might  be  expected  from  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
notion  that  every  nation  that  is  strong  enough  may  make  what 
laws  it  will  as  to  the  ownership  of  all  adjacent  territories.  And 
it  is  particularly  odd  that  a  politician  who  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  natural  boundaries 
in  the  Old  World  should  so  willingly  recognise  an  exaggerated 
form  of  it  in  the  New.  It  might  further  be  said  that  the 
Americans  are  far  from  being  so  patient  or  so  unsuspecting  a 
people  as  to  require  to  have  tlieir  attention  called  to  French 
challenges  and  defiance  by  a  statesman  in  Lord  Stanley’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  stress  laid  by  Lord  Stanley  upon  the  two  points  in  which 
his  own  party  is  ^notably  weak  may  have  been  accidental.  But 
some  observers  see  in  it  an  Ostentatious  leaning  towards  his 
nominal  opponents.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  friend  to 
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a  change  which  would  make  Lord  Malmesbury  the  director  of 
our  foreign  relations  would  deliberately  express  his  conviction 
that  matters  of  foreign  policy  are  infinitely  the  most  important 
with  which  a  Ministry  could  deal.  And  the  elaborate  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  averages  of  the  annual  surplus  since  1 840,  culminating 
in  the  highest  average  of  all — that  since  1859 — was  a  singularly 
unlucky  topic  for  a  member  of  the  Ministry  which  quitted  office  in 
that  very  year.  Most  Conservative  candidates  have  avoided  ex¬ 
patiating  both  on  foreign  affairs  and  on  finance,  for  the  very  sound 
reason  that  these  are  commonly  supposed  to  he  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  their  party  is  weakest.  Lord  Stanley  admits  that 
in  lira  opinion  a  contest  between  Italy  and  Austria  must  take  place 
sooner  or  later ;  and  although  this  may  he  a  question  in  which,  as 
he  says,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  interfere,  he  could  not  have  hit 
upon  a  consideration  more  unfavourable  to  his  own  side.  The 
notoriously  slender  sympathies  of  the  Conservative  leaders  with 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  have  no  doubt  been  a  chief 
element  of  their  political  weakness,  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Pope  in  the  recent 
debate  on  the  Oaths  Bill  do  not  indicate  any  change  of  opinion  on 
this  head.  Though  non-intervention  may  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  non-intervention  of  a  Conservative  Government  would  probably 
be  very  different  from  that  of  a  Cabinet  more  friendly  to  the 
Italian  cause.  In  finance,  again,  Lord  Stanley  is  very  careful  to 
point  out  that  between  the  two  rival  parties  there  is  no  very 
wide  division  of  principle,  and  that  in  the  new  Parliament  all 
financial  controversies  will  be  controversies  of  detail.  This  was 
rather  an  odd  interpretation  of  his  previous  assertion  that  there 
are  at  present  two  hostile  schools  on  the  subject  of  the  principles 
of  taxation.  But  at  all  events,  even  if  the  principles  are  agreed 
upon,  and  the  whole  debate  turns  upon  details,  if  Lord  Stanley  had 
been  particularly  anxious  to  say  a  good  word  for  his  own  party  he 
would  scarcely  have  dwelt  with  so  much  force  upon  the  fact  that 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
we  have  had  an  average  surplus  of  a  million  and  three-quarters. 
S  Lively  this  was  as  emphatic  a  way  as  any  Liberal  could  have 
devised  of  recommending  his  own  Minister.  To  lay  stress  upon 
triumphant  results  seems  the  most  convenient  means  of  giving  a 
practical  testimonial  alike  to  the  principles  and  details  which 
preceded  them.  The  gratuitous  anxiety  with  which  the  speaker 
qualified  his  assertion  that  a  conservative  spirit  had  grown  up 
among  the  people,  by  the  assurance  that  he  did  not  use  the  word 
in  a  party  sense,  points  in  the  same  direction.  As  a  rule,  poli¬ 
ticians  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  deprecate  the  notion  that 
they  either  think  or  desire  their  party  to  be  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  strength.  And  we  may  perhaps  admire  the  lofty 
indifference  which  Lord  Stanley  implied  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  new  House  of  Commons.  The  question  “  how  many  votes 
might  be  gained  by  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Palmerston  ”  is  obviously 
unworthy  of  the  serious  attention  or  care  of  a  philosopher. 

Lord  Stanley’s  “  happy  faith  in  the  inability  of  any  politician 
whatever  to  do  much  mischief,  so  far  as  our  home  affairs  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  is  very  gratifying.  Public  opinion  “  in  the  long  run  ” 
governs  the  country.  One  cannot  quite  see  in  this  case  why 
foreign  relations  should  be  less  amenable  to  the  control  of  public 
opinion  than  domestic  administration.  Could  any  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  venture  to  display  that  disregard  of  outside  opinion 
which  Sir  George  Grey,  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  is  in 
the  habit  of  displaying  ?  If  the  power  of  doing  mischief  were  the 
measure  of  the  comparative  importance  of  different  depart¬ 
ments,  possibly  the  foreign  policy  of  a  Ministry  might  be  the  most 
momentous  thing  about  it.  Even  this  is  becoming  less  and  less 
applicable  in  a  country  which  has,  or  seems  to  have,  definitely 
adopted  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  But  in  home  affairs 
abstinence  from  mischief  is  hardly  enough.  The  large  class  of 
questions  which  spring  from  the  opposing  claims  of  capital  and 
labour  will  not  be  solved  by  the  mere  inability  of  a  politician 
to  do  much  harm.  The  reform  of  the  law,  which  everybody 
admits  to  be  urgently  needed,  will  have  to  be  effected  by 
men  who  know  other  arts  besides  that  of  refraining  from  down¬ 
right  injuries  to  the  public  weal.  The  negative  quality  is  very 
meritorious  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  may  be  true,  as  Lord  Stanley  says, 
that  “as  regards  our  home  affairs  no  very  grave  or  serious  abuse 
could  long  exist  without  being  brought  to  light  and  remedied.” 
Even  this  amount  of  “  happy  faith  ”  is  not  given  to  everybody. 
But  it  is  the  business  of  the  statesman  not  more  to  remove  abuses, 
grave  or  trifling,  than  to  devise  original  and  beneficent  measures. 
The  habit  of  thinking  that  we  have  got  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
progress  because  politicians  are  willing  to  remedy  any  substantial 
existing  evils  is  too  much  in  fashion.  It  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  chief 
merit  that  he  sees  this,  and  is  constantly  devoting  his  mind  to 
the  working  out  of  new  and  positive  ideas.  That  he  is  liable  to 
entertain  crotchets  and  to  disregard  the  conditions  under  which 
he  has  to  work  is  an  unhappy  accident  of  his  intellectual  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  nobody  can  doubt  that  forecast  and  originality  of 
thought  are  indispensable  qualities  of  statesmanship. 


THE  LICENSED  VICTUALLERS  AT  SYDENHAM. 

EVERY  sympathizer  with  the  holy  and  time-honoured  cause 
of  Beer  and  Piety  will  learn  with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction 
that  one  more  of  the  great  annual  gatherings  of  the  supporters  of 
that  cause  has  taken  place,  with  more  than  ordinary  success.  No 
fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  Licensed  Victuallers  off  varying  degrees 
of  eminence  in  their  noble  calling  assembled  on  Wednesday  at  the 
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Crystal  Palace  to  eat,  drink,  smoke,  dance,  and  use  bad  language 
in  honour  of  themselves  and  the  two  sacred  interests  bound  up  in 
their  august  trade.  “  The  dishes,”  says  the  report,  “  were  in 
almost  endless  variety,  and  the  wines  were  particularly  ap¬ 
proved  of.”  An  impartial  and  philosophic  observer,  it  is  true, 
had  to  dine  monotonously  oft'  the  backs  of  several  fowls, 
followed  by  partially  ripe  gooseberries — a  slight  misfortune 
no  doubt  due  to  inexperience.  An  unlicensed  victualler  must 
naturally  expect  to  be  outrun  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  by  his 
more  licensed  comrades.  A  man  without  a  license  feels  some 
difficulty  in  pocketing  a  goose  and  a  cherry  tart,  and  a  handful  of 
almonds  and  raisins,  to  be  devoured  at  his  leisure  with  some 
female  partner  in  the  bosky  shades  of  the  Palace  grounds. 
An  eye  to  the  future  is  the  mark  of  a  provident  class,  and 
one  who  knows  that  he  is  going  to  dance  for  four  or  five 
hours  as  soon  as  the  cloth  is  removed  equally  avoids  present 
dyspepsia  and  future  starvation  by  the  simple  process  of  carrying 
off  what  he  wants  for  a  more  convenient  season.  HUsthetically, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  nice  to  see  a  man  clutch  at  a  cold  goose  or 
grasp  a  plate  of  strawberries,  or  both,  but  any  little  resthetic 
squeamishness  is  soon  forgotten  in  just  admiration  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  moral  quality  of  providence.  IIow  pitiful  do  mere 
notions  of  breeding  and  etiquette  appear  by  the  side  of  that 
fine  self-denial  which  foregoes  present  gratification  in  order 
to  put  by  for  a  rainy  day,  or,  as  in  this  case,  for  a  hungry 
evening !  The  lesson  was  one  by  which  the  most  frivolous 
might  profit.  The  galleries  were  full  of  fair  beings  beaming 
approval  on  the  successful  combatants.  The  triumphant  capture 
of  a  pie  or  a  plate  of  almonds  and  raisins  was  followed  by  end¬ 
less  wavings  of  handkerchiefs  and  glances  of  love,  which  more 
than  compensated  for  the  intemperate  objurgations  of  baffled  com¬ 
petitors.  An  ordinary  mortal,  who  had  no  beauteous  and  beloved 
one  in  the  gallery  to  stimulate  him  to  valorous  exploits,  was 
naturally  put  to  hopeless  defeat  in  such  a  scene  of  hot  rivalry  and 
licentious  victualling.  Still  he  might  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
feeling  a  little  sceptical  about  the  chairman’s  statement  that  “  this 
annual  dinner  is  a  good  thing,  a  pleasant  thing,  and  a  useful 
thing.”  At  all  events  one  could  fully  sympathize  with  the 
gratitude  of  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the  toast  of  “the 
Ladies,”  and  who  referred  in  feeling  terms  to  “  the  admirable 
attention  paid  by  the  female  relations  of  the  members  of 
the  trade  to  their  interests,  and  upon  which  their  success  so  much 
depended.”  The  toast  might  well  be  “  drunk  with  enthusiasm.” 
Some  of  the  verses  recited  after  dinner  by  the  children  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers’  School  were  perhaps  scarcely  so  appropriate 
as  they  might  have  been.  A  man  who  had  the  worst  in  the 
scramble  for  good  things  heard  with  some  doubts  the  flattering 
news  that 

You  here  in  calm  assemble  and  provide 
To  shield  the  helpless  ’gainst  misfortune’s  tide, 

And  in  these  gatherings  you  aye  impart 
The  goodliest  beneficence  of  the  heart — 

Goodness  that  teems  with  fruit  whose  plenitude 
Gladdens  our  mom  of  life,  erst  grief-bedewed. 

And  the  wreck  of  the  dinner  scarcely  harmonized  with  the 
lines : — 

To  note  your  work  recording  angels  sit 
By  Charity’s  fair  throne  ;  deeds  in  her  name  are  writ, 

The  soul’s  best  hope,  the  good  heart’s  loftiest  love. 

In  rays  of  light  upon  the  walls  above. 

This  day  may  their  angelic  records  be 
Worthy  of  Heaven,  and  you,  and  Charity. 

A  licensed  victualler  who  has  well  dined  may  feel  that  he  really 
deserves  to  be  placed  along  with  Heaven,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
great  shame  if  the  angels  don’t  take  care  to  make  their  records 
worthy  of  him.  No  wonder  the  effect  of  such  an  address  is  said 
to  have  been  “  telling.”  And  just  as  a  supper  party  of  profane 
worldlings  demands  a  song,  so  this  devout  assemblv  would  be 
content  with  nothing  short  of  a  hymn,  which  was  expressly  written 
for  the  occasion.  Amid  the  debris  of  the  feast  there  was  some¬ 
thing  deliciously  appropriate  in  this  pious  exercise. 

Indeed,  the  audience  needed  some  powerful  restorative. 
Although  all  appeared  to  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  there  was  a 
hidden  woe  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  each  licensed  victualler  present. 
That  had  happened  on  the  previous  day  which  could  not  soon 
be  wiped  out  of  their  recollection.  Neither  hymns,  nor  an  endless 
variety  of  dishes,  nor  copious  libations  of  the  most  approved 
wines,  could  undo  the  horrible  deed  of  the  Westminster  electors. 
A  candidate  had  been  returned  who  believed  neither  in  Beer  nor  in 
a  Creator.  The  man  who  was  reputed  to  be  an  atheist,  and  who 
plainly  was  something  much  worse  than  atheist — an  enemy  to  the 
profusion  of  beer  and  gin — had  won  a  signal  triumph  over  them. 
Each  day  for  weeks  he  had  been  convicted  of  some  new  heresy, 
and  still  he  refused  to  open  the  public-houses.  With  warm 
weather  and  a  Christian  candidate,  untold  thousands  of  gallons 
would  have  been  drunk.  The  warm  weather  was  there,  but 
where  was  the  Christian  candidate  ?  Perhaps  in  their  hour  of 
need  they  would  have  pardoned  a  man  for  being  a  Monophysite 
or  a  Nestorian,  if  he  would  only  have  consented  to  pay  for  beer. 
But,  as  it  was,  as  they  sat  at  tile  Crystal  Palace  listening  to  the 
children  singing 

Blessed  is  your  task  to  minister, 

the  thought  of  countless  unbroached  casks  in  their  cellars  at  home 
came  in  to  poison  the  happiness  of  the  hour.  Evil  doubts  in¬ 
truded  whether  there  really  is  any  Providence  for  licensed 
victuallers,  or  whether  the  universe  is  not  given  over  to  un- 
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'believing  spirits — men  who  discuss  philosophy  and  don’t  care  for 
Old  Tom.  Black  care  seems  destined  to  sit  for  ever  behind  the 
back  of  the  licensed  victualler.  Now  it  assumes  the  fiendish 
shape  of  a  Permissive  Bill ;  now  of  a  Sunday  Bill ;  then  there 
conies  a  Public-house  Closing  Act ;  and  just  as  these  have  been 
shaken  oft’  or  become  endurable,  a  worse  ill  than  all  befals  them 
in  the  pestilential  doctrine  of  “  a  dry  election.”  For  though  West¬ 
minster  is  the  only  metropolitan  district  in  which  that  obnoxious 
heresy  has  been  distinctly  adopted  by  a  candidate  during  a  contest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  will  spread.  Evil  always  does 
spread,  and  the  infectiousness  of  this  detestable  principle  of 
omitting  to  sanctify  elections  by  drunkenness  cannot  be  doubted. 

Still,  if  there  is  an  unwelcome  surplus  of  beer  in  Westminster, 
there  is  also  balm  in  Gilead.  The  hated  teetotaller  has  been 
defeated  at  Derby  by  the  immortal  author  of  pale  ale,  and  the 
triumph  of  Bass  over  Plimsoll  almost  makes  up  for  the  triumph  of 
Mill  over  Smith.  And,  more  momentous  still,  the  thrice  execrated 
Lawson  was  member  of  Parliament  no  more,  while  Pope  of  the 
Alliance  had  also  failed  at  Bolton.  The  thought  of  this  came 
soothingly  into  the  heart  of  the  despairing  publican.  Life  was  not 
all  bitterness.  And  the  glow  was  kindled  into  a  cheering  flame 
when  it  was  perceived  that  Mr.  Whalley  had  regained  his  seat 
for  Peterborough.  Mr.  Whalley  is  the  representative  of  one 
side  of  the  licensed  victuallers’  simple  creed,  just  as  Mr.  Bass 
is  of  the  other.  The  great  elements  of  Britain’s  strength  are 
her  beer  and  her  Protestantism.  Teetotalism  and  Jesuitism 
are  her  two  most  dreaded  banes.  The  pledge  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  are  constantly  menacing  the  durability 
of  all  our  institutions.  Our  national  independence  will  vanish 
with  the  triumph  of  teetotallers  and  Catholics.  They  are  banded 
together  for  the  subversion  of  English  virtue  and  freedom,  and 
the  nefarious  combination  would  long  ago  have  been  successful 
but  for  the  fidelity  of  that  watchful  journal,  by  its  patrons 
fondly  styled  the  ’Tiser.  Then,  besides  this,  the  demon  of 
German  nationalism,  with  its  airs  of  erudition  and  its  shallow 
criticism,  is  ever  on  the  alert,  instilling  doubt  into  the  bosoms  of 
the  young  and  destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  aged.  Little 
thinks  the  flippant  observer,  as  he  sees  the  complacent  face  of  the 
apparently  prosperous  tapster,  what  cares  brood  over  the  tapster’s 
once  cheerful  spirit.  These  are  stirring  times,  and  the  licensed 
victualler  with  a  sense  of  his  duty  is  tilled  with  a  spiritual  sorrow 
as  deep  as  that  of  a  bishop.  His  pious  journal  each  morning  gives 
him  a  fresh  blow.  He  never  knows  until  he  lias  opened  it  what  new 
misfortune  has  come  upon  the  kingdom  and  the  race.  One  day  he 
learns  that  an  effort  is  going  to  be  made  to  suppress  the  blessed 
privilege  of  adulterating  beer  and  spirits.  Another  day,  he  sees 
that  judgment  has  been  given  in  favour  of  some  noxious  heretic. 
Now  it  is  a  Bill  enacting  that  bottles  and  glasses  only  shall  be 
used  which  contain  full  measure.  Then  it  is  the  report  of  some 
girl  who  has  been  abducted  by  the  Jesuits,  or  a  story  of  some 
“  Puseyite,”  burning  candles  on  the  altar,  or  wearing  gorgeous 
vestments,  or  sitting  in  the  confessional.  On  Monday,  he  reads 
that  a  bosom  friend  has  been  convicted  of  serving  drink  during 
forbidden  hours,  or  has  had  his  license  refused.  On  Tuesday,  he  is 
shocked  and  horrified  to  find  that  a  candidate  is  standing  for 
Westminster  who  says  he  would  go  to  hell  rather  than  deny 
that  God  is  good,  and  that  he  does  not  mean  to  pay  for 
unlimited  beer.  Who  shall  say  that  this  man  has  not  got 
anxieties  almost  too  great  for  mortal  man  to  bear  P  or  who 
could  grudge  him  his  annual  holiday,  when  for  a  few  hours 
he  tries  to  forget  teetotallers,  Puseyites,  licensing  justices,  and 
German  rationalists,  and  after  safely  securing  his  cold  goose,  and 
listening  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  pious  strains  of  the  hymn, 
followed  by  a  comic  song,  he  lights  his  pipe,  and  with  the  partner 
of  his  joys  and  his  tap  plunges  into  the  mazy  dance  ?  By  the  way, 
it  may  be  worth  noting  that  some  of  the  body  were  inclined  to 
complain  of  the  request,  conspicuously  laid  before  them,  that 
nobody  would  smoke  “  anywhere  but  in  the  ball-room.”  lied-tape 
thus  intrudes  even  into  the  harmless  festivities  of  a  licensed  vic¬ 
tualler,  and  prevents  him  from  smoking  his  pipe  or  pickwick 
where  he  will. 

But  perhaps  the  purest  joy  of  the  day  was  the  sight  of  the 
embryo  licensed  victuallers  who  were  marshalled  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  their  patrons.  The  chairman  said  he  had  been  to 
the  School,  and  carefully  observed  “both  the  way  in  which 
they  lived  and  the  way  in  which  they  slept,”  from  which  we 
might  infer  that  they  slept  in  some  different  style  from 
that  of  ordinary  beings.  In  all  other  respects  they  seemed  very 
like  other  children,  and  it  should  be  said,  to  the  praise  of  the 
managers  of  the  charity,  that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
disfigure  the  inmates  with  the  monstrous  costumes  to  which  most 
children  belonging  to  eleemosynary  institutions  are  so  disgrace¬ 
fully  condemned.  These  boys  and  girls  are  the  hope  of  the  trade. 
The  eye  of  an  aged  publican  glistens  as  he  contemplates  the 
future  which  lies  before  these  favoured  beings.  More  happy  than 
their  benefactors,  they  know  nothing  either  of  heterodoxy  or 
teetotalism,  and  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  grasp  the  handle  of 
the  beer-pump  with  one  hand,  and  raise  aloft  the  flag  of  pure 
evangelical  religion  with  the  other,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that 
the  German  rationalist  will  have  been  sent  back  with  ignominy 
to  his  native  land,  all  Puseyites  condemned  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  and  some  effective  mode  invented  of  adulterating  drinks 
without  fear  of  detection.  It  will  require  a  hard  fight  to 
bring  about  this  blissful  state  of  things.  The  interests  of  un¬ 
adulterated  drink,  of  good  measure,  of  independent  thought,  are 
obstinate  and  unyielding.  But  the  confidence  of  the  licensed 


victualler  is  no  mere  fair-weather  faith.  Exhorted  to  courage  and 
endurance  by  the  Tyrtseus  of  the  'Tiser,  he  sallies  forth, 
refreshed  by  his  holiday  at  Sydenham,  once  more  to  fight  for  the 
united  cause  of  Beer  and  Bigotry,  and  to  defy  to  the  death  all  the 
beerless  and  godless  metaphysicians  who  cross  his  path — a  defiance 
not  one  whit  less  bitter  or  less  decided  because  he  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  what  a  metaphysician  means. 


THE  HORSE-SHOW. 

npiIE  class  of  thoroughbred  stallions  at  the  Horse-Show  only 
J-  included  about  half  as  many  animals  as  appeared  last  year. 
One  can  hardly  expect  owners  to  exhibit  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public  or  for  the  good  of  the  Show ;  and,  as  regards  their  own 
advantage,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  may  not  get  prizes, 
and,  if  they  do,  these  prizes  will  not  be  deemed  by  breeders  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  blood,  or  for  speed  and  stoutness,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  public  running.  There  are,  indeed,  horses  which  from 
various  misfortunes  have  been  disappointed  of  distinction  on  the 
Turf  which  they  appeared  well  qualified  to  attain,  and  to  such 
horses  the  prizes  at  a  Show  may  be  valuable  testimonials.  But  it 
is  not  surprising  that  horses  which  have  held,  while  in  training, 
the  highest  places  in  their  years  should  not  be  plentiful  at 
Islington,  and  that  those  which  come  there  should  for  the  most  part 
have  their  homes  not  far  from  London.  Caractacus,  winner  of 
the  Derby  in  1862,  took  the  third  prize  at  this  Show  last 
year,  and  now  he  has  attained  the  first  prize.  It  is 
true  that  the  horses  which  defeated  him  a  year  ago 
were  absent ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  superiority  by  which 
they  gained  prizes  was  manifest  to  anybody  except  the  judges, 
and",  besides,  Caractacus  was  so  loaded  with  fat  last  year  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  observers  to  do  him  justice.  As  nobody 
contemplates  dining  off  a  thorough-bred  stallion,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discern  the  motive  for  thus  burying  his  fair  proportions  in  un¬ 
sightly  and  cumbrous  flesh.  A  horse  that  wins  the  Derby  has 
gone  through  a  great  deal  of  severe  work,  and  perhaps  a  benevolent 
and  grateful  master  might  be  disposed  to  reward  his  exertions  on 
the  racecourse  by  allowing  him  to  over-eat  himself  all  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that  the  merit  of 
Caractacus  has  been  disinterred,  and,  now  that  he  can  be  fully 
seen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  a  fault  in  him  except  that  he  is 
not  quite  big  enough.  His  relationship  to  Kingston  is  curiously 
indicated  by  the  grey,  or  rather  roan,  colour  of  his  near  hind 
leg.  His  value  as  a  stud-horse  will  not  be  diminished  by  the 
brilliant  career  which  Ely,  another  son  of  Kingston,  has  not  yet 
completed  on  the  Turf;  and  it  will  be  well  to  make  the  most 
of  the  sons  of  Kingston,  seeing  that  there  can  be  no  more  of 
them.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Diophantus,  who  won 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  in  1861,  and  ran  third  for  the  Derby, 
being  beaten  by  Kettledrum  and  Dundee.  Many  persons  will 
remember  Diophantus,  “full  of  himself”  as  he  cantered  along  the 
Derby  course.  He  is  now  full  of  oats  and  hay,  and  would  canter 
one  mile  better  than  two.  Thus  the  gay  bachelor  changes  into 
the  sleek  and  sober  married  man,  who  cares  more  for  the  perfection 
of  cookery  than  for  the  adornment  of  his  own  person.  Diophantus 
is  a  very  shapely  horse,  and  we  know  that  he  was  a  nice  goer  when 
in  training ;  but  after  the  disappointments  which  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  in  Liddington  and  Chattanooga,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  the  second  prize  of  this  Show  will  sustain 
the  confidence  of  breeders  in  the  blood  of  Orlando,  who  is 
sire  of  Diophantus.  Archimedes,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
so  much  in  connection  with  this  year’s  Derby,  is  half-brother  to 
Diophantus,  being  by  Newminster,  out  of  the  same  mare,  Equa¬ 
tion.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  with  general  approbation  to 
Scottish  Chief,  who,  although  he  has  not  run  a  race  since  he  won 
the  Ascot  Cup  last  year,  was  doing  hard  work  a  month  ago,  and 
has  not  been  allowed  to  acquire  any  of  the  usual  sleekness  of 
the  stallion.  This  horse  is  exactly  built  for  racing,  and  he 
has  a  remarkably  pleasing  and  intelligent  head.  His  capped 
hock  is  unsightly,  but  it  cannot  affect  his  value  at  the  stud ; 
and  although  there  are  other  appearances  in  his  legs  which 
indicate  that  he  had  been  in  training  long  enough,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  had  done  a  great  quantity  of  work  at  two 
and  three  years  old,  and  done  it  remarkably  well  too.  In  one 
day  he  gave  a  good  horse  of  his  own  year  14  lbs.  and  beat  him, 
and  won  the  Ascot  Cup  afterwards.  These  were  great  exploits, 
but  the  result  of  performing  them  has  been  that  Scottish  Chief’s 
greatest  day  upon  the  Turf  has  also  been  his  last.  A  system  under 
which  a  good  horse  is  done  with  before  he  completes  his  fourth 
year  can  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory. 

In  the  next  box  to  Scottish  Chief  stood  Lord  Clifden,  who 
also  hits  been  only  lately  taken  out  of  training,  although  he 
has  not  run  a  race  this  year,  and  did  not  win  a  race  except  by 
walking  over  last  year.  In  fact,  he  has  never  done  an}’  good 
upon  the  Turf  since  he  won  the  St.  Leger  in  1863,  so  that 
here  is  another  example  of  a  distinguished  career  finishing  be¬ 
fore  the  fourth  year.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  an 
accident  at  Goodwood  put  Lord  Clifden  out  of  running  for  the 
remainder  of  last  season.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  distnut 
inspection  in  his  box,  Lord  Clifden’s  legs  are  perfectly  clean  and 
sound.  His  legs  always  were  a  trifle  longer  than  is  compatible 
with  racing  symmetry ;  and,  as  he  has  less  barrel  than  any 
horse  near  him  except  Scottish  Chief,  they  look  even  longer 
than  they  used  to  do  when  he  was  surrounded  by  competitors 
in  the  same  spare  condition.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  judges 
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should  have  preferred  Scottish  Chief  to  Lord  Clifden,  for  if  the 
latter  should  get  stock  equally  long  in  the  leg  and  not  quite  so 
strong  in  the  Body  as  himself,  they  would  be  a  very  useless  sort  of 
horse.  However,  if  Lord  Clifden  should  come  up  next  year  with 
more  flesh  upon  his  body,  the  judges  may  take  to  him  more  kindly. 
His  speed  over  a  flat  course  was  remarkable,  and  even  in  the 
Derby  he  was  only  beaten  a  head  by  a  horse  better  built  for 
going  up  and  down  hill.  There  was  among  the  unsuccessful 
stallions  one  to  whom  a  prize  would  really  have  been  useful, 
seeing  that  he  has  to  depend  on  blood  alone  as  his  recommenda¬ 
tion,  having  never  run,  or  even  been  trained,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  which  happened  to  him  at  an  early  age.  This  was 
Bonnyfield,  a  scion  of  a  house  which  has  become  illustrious.  He 
is  by  West  Australian  out  of  Queen  Mary,  the  grandam  of  Blair 
Athol  and  Breadalbane,  and  dam  of  Broomielaw.  An  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  Motley,  who  is  said  by  those  who  remember  his 
famous  sire  Touchstone  to  be  very  like  him,  on  rather  a  smaller 
scale.  Touchstone  was  the  horse  of  whom  his  owner  said  that  a 
German  principality  should  not  buy  him — an  example  which  we 
may  admire,  but  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  generally  imitated  among 
horse-breeders. 

It  is  very  probable  that  jumping  in  the  ring  affords  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  test  of  a  hunter’s  capability  in  the  field,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  much  that  was  done  at  Islington  may  have 
appeared  ludicrous  to  the  eyes  of  a  practised  rider.  All  that  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  the,  jumping  is  that  it  was  witnessed  with 
delight  by  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  There  ought,  however, 
to  be  some  limits  to  the  time  occupied  and  the  means  employed 
in  getting  a  horse  over  a  hurdle.  If  a  horse  refuses  because 
he  has  never  jumped  before,  this  Show  is  hardly  the  place  to 
begin  teaching  him ;  and  if  he  refuses  through  nervousness 
caused  by  the  novelty  and  turmoil  of  the  scene,  that  feel¬ 
ing  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  suddenly  removed  by  any  means, 
and  certainly  not  by  the  free  application  of  whip  and  spur. 
It  should  at  least  be  provided  that  severity,  almost  amount¬ 
ing  to  cruelty,  should  not  be  used  to  compel  horses  to  jump  either 
for  the  gratification  of  spectators  or  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
purchasers.  Admission  to  the  ring  where  the  jumping  was 
going  on  was  offered  to  spectators  at  half  a  guinea  a-head.  The 
opinion  appeared  to  be  rather  prevalent  that  it  was  worth  all  the 
money  to  stop  outside.  The  few  spectators  who  did  venture  within 
the  ring  clustered  in  the  centre,  where  two  or  three  cane-bottomed 
chairs  formed  a  very  insufficient  barricade  against  the  charges  of  such 
horses  as,  refusing  the  fence,  bolted  towards  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
Considering  that  the  chairs  were  several  times  observed  among  the 
legs  of  horses,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  ring-ticket  holders  had 
rather  a  rough  time  of  it.  One  feels  some  reluctance  to  see  first- 
class  hunters  put  into  this  circus  business,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  performers  were  capable  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  in  a  wider  field.  There  appeared  to  be  something  like 
general  consent  that  Earl  Spencer’s  Brown  Stout  must  take 
the  first  prize  for  weight-carrying  hunters.  He  was  ridden 
in  the  ring  by  a  groom  who  had  just  the  seat  and  air  which 
a  lamented  artist  loved  to  draw.  The  second  prize  for 
Weight-carriers  was  deservedly  taken  by  Walton,  and  the  first 
prize  given  without  restriction  as  to  weight  belonged  indis¬ 
putably  to  Lady  Florence.  The  merits  of  other  winners  of 
prizes  in  the  hunter  classes  were  less  conspicuous,  and  those 
owners  who  thought  that  their  horses  were  as  good  as  their 
neighbours’,  only  not  quite  so  lucky,  were  nearer  the  truth 
than  disappointed  exhibitors  usually  are.  We  should  imagine 
that  nobody  would  dispute  the  justice  of  the  award  of  the  first 
prize  for  coaching  stallions  to  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  of  that  for 
roadster  stallions  to  Quicksilver.  In  the  classes  of  riding  horses 
there  were  many  nice  animals  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
own ;  but  to  say  that  one  of  them  was  better  than  another  would 
be  an  arduous  undertaking,  which  it  might  be  more  convenient  to 
leave  to  the  constituted  authorities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  Shows  afford  cheap  and  innocent  amusement  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who,  never  having  visited  the  shires,  are  capable  of 
being  gratified  and  perhaps  astonished  by  jumping  in  a  circus. 
These  Shows  are  also  convenient  to  owners  and  breeders  of  ordi¬ 
nary  classes  of  horses ;  and  if  the  possessors  of  first-rate  stallions 
incur  trouble  and  risk,  rather  than  make  profit,  by  such  exhibitions, 
they  may  at  any  rate  assure  themselves  that  the  public  are  very 
much  obliged  to  them. 


CALORESCEXCE. 

HE  belief  in  an  external  world  is  said  to  be  the  battle-ground 
of  philosophy.  But,  whatever  curiosity  or  delight  the  philoso¬ 
phic  mind  may  experience  in  exploring  the  grounds  of  this  belief, 
the  modern  scientific  habit  of  dealing  with  matter,  as  an  entity 
entirely  independent  of  the  human  mind,  must  in  the  end 
diminish,  if  not  destroy,  the  earnestness  of  the  “  battle.”  By  the 
wandering  of  a  current  of  air  across  its  strings,  a  harp  may  be 
caused  to  emit  musical  sounds  ;  but  the  current  exists  independently 
of  the  harp.  We  are  taught  by  science  that  man  resembles  such 
an  instrument,  being  sent  into  the  world  fully  stringed  and  tuned, 
and  capable  of  responding  to  the  physical  actions  which  impinge 
upon  him.  He  sees  with  his  eyes,  he  hears  with  his  ears,  and  lie 
tastes  with  his  palate  and  tongue.  But  the  agents  which  provoke 
his  sensations  are  regarded  by  science  as  independent  of  man  him¬ 
self;  they  would  continue  to  exist  if  he  were  abolished.  This 
tendency  to  refer  sensation  •  to  an  external  cause  manifests  itself 
equallv  when  the  source  of  sensation  entirely  eludes  observation. 
If  we  cannot  see  the  source  we  imagine  it,  and  afterwards  inquire 


whether  our  imagination  is  consistent  with  all  the  facts  known  to 
us.  If  we  find  this  to  be  the  case — if  we  find,  moreover,  that 
every  new  fact  as  it  arises  is  thoroughly  explained  by  what  we 
have  imagined,  that  the  thing  imagined  also  enables  us  to  predict 
facts  which  must  arise  under  new  conditions,  and  that,  guided  by 
it,  we  can  at  will  arrange  experiments  which  shall  call  these  new 
facts  into  existence — then  the  conviction  that  the  thing  imagined 
exists,  not  in  imagination  only,  but  as  an  entity  independent  of  the 
human  mind,  becomes  almost  as  irresistible  as  our  belief  in  the 
externality  of  ordinary  matter. 

Such,  at  present,  is  the  state  of  scientific  thought  with  regard 
to  the  physical  cause  of  the  sensation  of  light.  Men  of  science  at 
the  present  day  entertain  the  undoubting  conviction  that  what  is 
light  in  our  consciousness  is,  outside  of  us,  motion.  But  we  can¬ 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  motion  without  including  that  of  a  body 
moved ;  hence  the  question  arises,  “  What  is  the  body  external  to 
ourselves,  the  motion  of  which,  when  transferred  to  the  optic 
nerve,  produces  the  impression  of  light?  ”  “  The  answer  to  this 

question  involves  perhaps  the  most  important  physical  conception 
that  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  achieved  —  the  conception  of 
a  medium  filling  space,  and  fitted  mechanically  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  light  and  heat  as  air  is  fitted  for  the  transmission  of 
sound.  This  medium  is  called  the  luminiferous  ether.  Every 
shock  of  every  atom  of  an  incandescent  body  raises  in  this  ether 
a  wave,  which  speeds  through  it  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a 
second.  This  ether  suffers  no  rupture  of  continuity  at  the  surface 
of  the  eye ;  the  intermolecular  spaces  of  the  various  humours  are 
filled  with  it,  and  hence  the  waves,  generated  by  a  glowing  body, 
can  cross  these  humours  and  impinge  on  the  optic  nerve  at  the 
back  of  the  eye.  The  sensation  of  light  thus  reduces  itself  to  the 
communication  of  motion.  Up  to  this  point  we  deal  with  pure 
mechanics,  but  the  subsequent  translation  of  the  shock  of  the 
ethereal  waves  into  consciousness  eludes  the  analysis  of  science. 
As  an  oar  dipping  into  the  Cam  generates  systems  of  waves 
which,  speeding  from  the  centres  of  disturbance,  finally  stir  the 
sedges  011  the  river’s  brink,  so  do  the  vibrating  atoms  of  luminous 
bodies  generate,  in  the  surrounding  ether,  undulations  which  finally 
stir  the  filaments  of  the  retina.  The  motion  thus  imparted  is 
transmitted  with  measurable,  and  not  very  great,  velocity  to  the 
brain,  where,  by  a  process  which  science  does  not  even  tend  to 
unravel,  the  tremor  of  the  nervous  matter  is  converted  into  the 
conscious  impression  of  light.”  Such  is  the  account  of  the 
mysterious  interstellar  medium  given  by  Professor  Tyndall  in 
the  Bede  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
on  the  1 6th  of  last  May,  and  recently  published. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  physical  science  are 
introduced  in  this  lecture,  but  they  seem  accessible  to  any  one  of 
average  power  of  imagination.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  lecturer 
has  been  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  any  cultivated  hearer  distinct 
images  of  the  molecular  processes  involved  in  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  radiant  heat.  Chemists  have  taught  us  that  matter  is 
resolvable  into  elementary  forms  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
atoms;  that  these  atoms  are  endowed  with  powers  of  mutual 
attraction  in  virtue  of  which,  under  suitable  conditions,  they  unite- 
to  form  molecules.  The  atoms  are  figured  as  little  spheres,  and 
the  molecules  as  groups  of  such  spheres.  Now  the  modem  notion 
is — a  notion,  moreover,  which  has  overwhelming  evidence  to 
support  it — that  the  heat  of  bodies  is  nothing  else  than  the 
vibratory  motion  of  their  atoms  or  molecules.  As  Locke  long  ago 
expressed  it,  what  is  heat  in  us  is,  in  the  heated  body,  nothing  but 
motion.  But  the  atoms  and  molecules  are  surrounded  by  the 
luminiferous  ether,  and  when  they  vibrate  they  must  communicate 
more  or  less  of  their  motion  to  the  medium  in  which  they  swing. 
This  motion,  as  already  explained,  is  propagated  through  the 
ether  in  the  form  of  waves,  the  body  from  which  such  waves  pro¬ 
ceed  being  called  a  radiator.  In  fact,  what  we  call  radiant  heat  is,, 
strictly  defined,  wave-motion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  waves 
proceeding  from  a  radiator  may  impinge  upon  the  comparatively 
quiescent  atoms  or  molecules  of  another  body,  and  throw  them 
into  a  state  of  vibration.  In  this  case,  the  body  which  receives 
the  shock  of  the  waves,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  up  their  motion,  is 
called  an  absorber.  If,  on  passing  through  a  body,  the  waves  of 
ether  transfer  none  of  their  motion  to  the  atoms  or  molecules,  the 
body  is  perfectly  transparent — there  is  no  absorption.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ether  waves  transfer  all  their  motion  to  the  mole¬ 
cules,  the  body  is  perfectly  opaque  —  absorption  is  complete. 
Degrees  of  transparency  and  opacity  depend  upon  the  proportion 
which  the  transmitted  waves  bear  to  the  absorbed  ones. 

N  ow  the  waves  of  ether  are  of  different  lengths  and  different  periods 
of  recurrence,  and  experience  proves  that  waves  of  one  length  maybe 
totally  absorbed  by  a  body,  while  waves  of  a  different  length  pass 
freely  through  it.  Waves  of  certain  lengths  moreover  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  excite  vision,  while  waves  of  other  lengths  are  incompetent 
to  do  so.  The  excitement  of  vision,  it  may  be  observed,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  largeness  or  absolute  power  of  the  ethereal 
wave ;  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  retina,  a 
ripple  may  accomplish  what  a  billow  cannot.  “  Like  a  musical 
string,”  to  use  the  language  of  the  Bede  Lecture,  “  the  optic 
nerve  responds  to  the  waves  with  which  it  is  in  consonance,  while 
it  refuses  to  be  excited  by  others  of  almost  infinitely  greater 
energy,  whose  periods  of  recurrence  are  not  in  unison  with  its 
own.” 

In  Sir  William  Herschefs  day,  the  notion  that  light  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  waves  was  not  accepted — the  word  rays  being  then 
applied  to  that  emanation  from  the  sun,  and  other  luminous  bodies, 
which  provokes  the  sensation  of  light.  Sir  William  Ilerschel 
discovered,  in  the  year  1800,  that  the  sun  emitted  dark  rays  as 
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well  ns  luminous  ones,  which,  in  our  language,  amounts  to  saying 
that,  along  with  the  waves  which  excite  the  optic  nerve,  the  sun 
emits  others  which  are  incompetent  to  excite  it.  In  the  Rede 
Lecture,  the  simultaneous  existence  of  dark  and  luminous  rays  is 
variously  illustrated ;  and  it  is  shown  that,  when  a  body  is  raised 
from  an  ordinary  temperature  to  incandescence,  the  rays  emitted 
by  the  body,  before  it  began  to  glow,  continue  to  be  emitted,  with 
augmented  intensity,  after  it  has  been  rendered  white-hot.  To 
reach  white  heat,  the  body  has  to  pass  through  all  the  stages  of 
non-luminous  emission,  and  its  final  radiation  embraces  the  rays 
of  all  these  stages.  If,  for  example,  our  earth  were  raised  to  in¬ 
candescence,  the  obscure  radiation  which  the  planet  now  emits 
would  continue  to  be  emitted,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  from  the  sun  himself  rays  proceed  similar  in  quality  to  those 
which  the  dark  earth  pours  nightly  into  space.  Supposing,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sun  to  sink  from  his  present  condition  to  that  of 
the  planet  Neptune,  during  the  cooling  process  no  new  ray 
would  be  produced.  The  process  would  simply  consist  iu  the 
utter  withdrawal  of  some  rays  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  intensity 
of  others.  The  dark  rays  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  emitted, 
subsequent  to  the  cessation  of  his  light,  are  now  emitted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  light-giving  rays  of  the  sun. 

To  the  non-luminous  rays,  in  particular,  attention  is  directed  in 
the  Rede  Lecture,  and  various  phenomena  connected  with  them 
have  been  already  described  hi  this  journal.  The  action  of 
gases,  vapours,  and  odours  on  radiant  heat  is  illustrated;  the 
action  of  the  aqueous  vapours  of  our  atmosphere,  and  its  effects 
upon  terrestrial  temperatures,  are  also  stated ;  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  human  breath  is  examined,  and  the  means 
assigned  of  determining  its  quantity  from  its  action  upon 
radiant  heat.  A  method  is  also  described  by  which  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  or  the  electric  light,  or  the  lime  light,  may  be  so 
filtered  as  to  detach  almost  completely  the  luminous  from  the  non- 
luminous  rays.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  elementary 
metalloids  one  and  all,  and  probably  the  metals  also,  in  certain 
states  of  aggregation,  are  eminently  transparent  to  obscure  radiant 
heat,  while  many  of  them  are  eminently  opaque  to  luminous  heat. 
This  property  culminates  in  the  element  iodine.  By  sending  them 
through  a  solution  of  this  substance,  all  the  light-giving  waves  of 
the  sun,  or  of  the  electric  light,  may  be  caused  to  transfer  their 
motion  to  the  iodine  atoms,  and,  as  light  waves,  to  disappear; 
while  the  waves  of  greater  length,  and  greater  heating  power  than 
the  light-giving  ones,  do  not  thus  yield  up  their  motion,  but  pass 
almost  as  freely  among  the  atoms  of  iodine  as  through  empty 
space. 

Concentrating  by  a  suitable  lens  or  mirror  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
the  electric  light,  or  the  lime  light,  we  obtain  at  the  focus  of  the 
lens  or  mirror  an  intensely  illuminated  image  of  the  source  of  the 
rays.  Placing  in  front  of  this  focus,  that  is  to  say  between  the 
focus  and  the  source,  a  suitable  vessel  containing  the  solution  of 
iodine,  the  light  of  the  beam  is  utterly  cut  away,  but  the  intole¬ 
rable  heat  experienced  when  the  hand  is  placed  at  the  focus  shows 
that  the  invisible  calorific  rays  are  still  transmitted.  The  electric 
light  is  especially  instructive  here.  It  is  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  between  two  points  of  coke  or 
charcoal,  and  a  dazzling  image  of  these  points  is  formed  when  the 
luminous  rays  emitted  by  the  coal  points  are  suitably  converged. 
On  introducing  the  solution  of  iodine,  this  visible  image  disappears, 
but  an  invisible  one,  possessing  nine  times  the  calorific  intensity  of 
that  extinguished  by  the  iodine,  still  remains,  and  it  is  simply  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  retina  which  prevents  us  from  seeing 
it.  This  invisible  image  may  be  formed  in  air  of  a  freezing  tem¬ 
perature;  the  air  not  being  heated,  because  it  does  not  absorb 
the  calorific  rays.  Or,  using  the  word  waves,  instead  of  rays, 
the  air  may  be  considered  virtually  rigid  to  the  calorific  waves ;  it 
does  not  take  up  their  motion.  In  the  ether,  then,  and  not  in  the  air 
at  the  focus,  the  heat  is  embodied.  But  when  a  substance  capable 
of  absorbing  the  ethereal  motion  is  placed  at  the  focus — a  sheet  of 
carbon,  for  example,  in  vacuo,  or  a  sheet  of  platinised  platinum  in 
vacuo  or  in  air — the  heat  at  the  focus  is  suddenly  converted  into 
light,  and  the  image  of  the  coal  points  is  stamped  in  vivid  in¬ 
candescence  upon  the  carbon  or  upon  the  metal.  The  heat  of  the 
invisible  focus  may  be  rendered  so  intense  as  to  raise  a  body 
exposed  to  it  to  a  white  heat,  and  thus  from  utter  darkness  it  is 
possible  to  extract  all  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This 
transmutation  of  obscure  heat  into  light  is  named,  in  the  Rede 
Lecture,  Calorescence. 

In  the  middle  of  a  perfectly  dark  room,  then,  and  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  any  source  of  heat,  a  portion  of  space  may 
exist  in  which  the  air  of  the  room  is  icy  cold,  and  where,  never¬ 
theless,  not  only  paper  or  wood,  but  many  of  the  metals  them¬ 
selves,  may  be  caused  to  burst  into  brilliant  combustion.  Mr. 
Rankine  has  speculated  on  the  rays  from  the  sun  and  the  fixed 
stars  being  reflected  in  space,  and  forming  foci  so  intense  that  a 
lanet,  in  crossing  one  of  them,  would  be  dissipated.  It  may  now 
e  added  that  luminous  rays  would  not  be  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  effect;  that  the  focus  might  be  perfectly  dark, 
while  a  planet,  on  being  exposed  to  it,  would  be  converted  into  a 
sun  of  dazzling  brightness. 


CONCERTS. 

HE  concert  season  is  fairly  at  an  end.  True,  the  middle 
columns  in  the  front  page  of  the  Times  show  here  and  there 
an  announcement  of  some  treat  in  store  for  amateurs  whose  thirst 
for  melody  is  still  unquenched ;  but  very  few,  we  imagine,  will 


answer  the  appeal.  The  great  societies  have  had  their  white- 
bait;  the  most  attractive  concerts — to  say  nothing  of  the  so- 
called  “  benefit-concerts,”  ordinarily  the  least  attractive — are  over; 
and  till  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  strikes  the  lyre  at  Covent  Garden — his 
recent  anomalous  habit  in  the  “  dog-days  ” — the  general  ear  of 
London,  almost  numbed  by  repeated  assaults,  will  be  virtually 
at  rest.  The  military  instruments  of  the  corps  of  Commissionaires, 
whose  band  assembles  evening  after  evening  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
at  the  shady  spot  appropriately  named  “  Gladstone’s  Clump,” 
alone  continues  partially  to  vex  it,  unless  the  performances 
of  ordinary  street-bands  may  be  classed  under  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  “musical.”  Of  course  the  operas  and  theatres  are  here 
left  out  of  account ;  but  even  the  two  most  formidable  of 
these — the  great  houses  in  Bow  Street  and  the  Haymarket 
— must  very  shortly  close  their  doors.  The  Italian -Opera  concerts, 
on  Saturdays,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  happily  beyond  hearing 
of  the  capital.  These  entertainments,  moreover,  which  have  long 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  sound  like  mere  puppet-show 
music  after  the  colossal  harmony  of  the  Handel  Festival.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  one  listening  to  a  concert  in  the  Handel 
Orchestra  while  the  echo  of  the  thunder  of  Israel  in  Egypt  has 
scarcely  died  away ;  and  still  more  diilieult  on  glaucing  at  pro¬ 
grammes  so  manifestly  inferior  to  those  which  Herr  Manns, 
conductor  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra,  is  accustomed  to  give 
his  patrons  in  the  winter  and  spring.  When  the  Italian-Opera 
concerts  were  first  instituted  (1856),  with  the  connivance  of  Mr. 
Gye,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Costa,  they  were  regarded  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  what  could  be  achieved  by  musical  art  within 
the  walls  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Much  of  the  consideration  they 
enjoyed  at  the  outset,  however,  was  attributable  to  the  striking 
novelty  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  held. 
The  Crisis,  Marios,  Tamburinis,  and  Bosios  of  the  Opera,  with 
Mr.  Costa,  his  orchestra  and  chorus,  singing  and  playing  amid 
trees  and  plants  and  shrubs,  the  twitter  of  small  birds  rather 
enhancing  than  detracting  from  the  effect  of  the  music,  and 
all  in  a  fairy  u  palace  made  of  windows  ” — before  an  audience,  too., 
the  major  part  ladies,  decked  out  iu  the  most  showy  and  fashion¬ 
able  attire — formed  a  combination  of  sights  and  sounds  so  new 
and  immeasurably  gratifying  that  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
concerts  used  to  be  composed  were  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  as 
of  secondary  importance.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  Dussek 
found  a  “Plus  Ultra”  for  the  boasted  “  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ”  of 
Woelfl,  so  Herr  Manus  and  Mr.  Secretary  Grove  found  a  plus 
ultra  for  this  ne  plus  ultra  of  Mr.  Costa  and  Mr.  Gye.  Herr 
Manns  went  to  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c., 
for  his  attractions.  At  first  but  feebly  encouraged,  he  per¬ 
sisted  all  the  same,  and  in  the  end  won  the  victory.  With 
his  compact  little  band  of  instrumental  players  he  speedily 
obtained  for  his  Saturday  concerts  a  place  in  the  estimation 
of  genuine  amateurs  which  ■  the  big  orchestra  of  C event 
Garden,  headed  by  its  justly  celebrated  chief,  and  accom¬ 
panying  the  most  renowned  Italian  singers  of  the  day,  failed  to  win 
for  the  others.  Eventually,  indeed,  the  Italian-Opera  concerts 
began  to  be  pooh-pooh’d  by  amateurs,  as  mere  ephemeral  summer 
al  fresco  performances,  to  be  listened  to,  or  not,  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment.  Who  now  ever  talks  of  the  Opera  concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  ?  What  amateur  ever  asks  or  cares  who  is 
going  to  sing,  who  to  play— what  is  to  be  sung,  or  what  to  be 
played  ?  Only  such  fancy-lovers  of  music  as  can  appreciate 
nothing  in  Eon  Giovanni  but  “II  mio  tesoro,”  “  Dell  vieni  alia 
finestra,”  “  La  ci  darem,”  the  trio  of  Masks,  and  the  songs  of 
Zerlina,  nothing inGuillaume  Tell  but  the  txjrolienne ,  “  Suivez-moi,” 
and  the  imaginary  “  ut  de  poitrine,”  and  nothing  at  all  in  Fidelia 
and  Medea.  Some  two  or  three  more  of  these  concerts  are  yet  to 
come  oil,  but  they  have  no  pretensions  to  notice. 

The  Philharmonic  Concerts,  which  were  expected  to  give  up 
the  ghost  in  1862,  are  now,  thanks  to  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett,  in 
as  robust  health  as  at  any  period  of  their  long  and  not  un¬ 
profitable  existence.  Their  “  Jubilee,”  celebrated  in  that  year  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  instead  of  being,  as  by  many  anticipated,  the  last 
flicker  of  the  lamp,  was  actually  a  torch  that  lighted  them  further 
on  to  the  goal.  The  fifty-third  season  of  this  excellent  institution 
— excellent  in  spite  of  many  faults  and  occasionally  shortsighted 
policy— has  terminated  as  successfully'  as  did  its  first,  iu  the 
quondam  Argyll  Rooms  (1812).  That  Mr.  Costa  rendered  good 
service  by  accepting  the  office  of  perpetual  director,  and  thus 
doing  away  with  the  absurdity  of  a  fresh  conductor  at  every 
concert,  as  well  as  perpetually  abolishing  the  fruitless  inter¬ 
meddling  of  the  first  violin  in  the  orchestra,  of  which  arrogant 
quasi- dictatorship  Spohr,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn  successively 
complained,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  The  concert  of  March  1  6, 
1 846,  when  Haydn’s  Symphony  in  B  flat,  Beethoven’s  Eroioa,  the 
overtures  to  Oberon  and  Les  Deux  Journees  were  performed,  M. 
Sainton  playing  a  concerto  by  Spohr,  must  be  remembered  with 
satisfaction  by  all  who  wish  well  to  our  oldest  musical  society.  From 
1846  to  1 854 Mr.  Costa  continued  at  his  post.  Why,  in  1 855,  ha 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ilerr  Richard  Wagner  of  the 
“  Zukunft  ” — who  directed  Mendelssohn’s  music  in  white  kid 
gloves,  and  took  them  off  in  deference  to  Beethoven  and  Weber, 
but  whose  conducting  was  otherwise  so  little  to  the  satisfaction  of 
subscribers  that  it  was  dispensed  with  in  1856 — it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  discuss  here.  Enough  that  the  post  was  assigned  in  1856 
to  Dr.  Bennett,  who  has  fulfilled  its  duties  ever  since  to  such  good 
purpose  that,  even  when  Mr.  Gy'e  and  Mr.  Costa,  some  years  later, 
deprived  him  of  his  band  on  the  plea  of  the  “extra  Mondays” 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  (at  which  Mr.  Costa  seldom  directs), 
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he  enlisted,  and  has  shown  the  ability  to  discipline,  an  entirely  new- 
one.  The  elements  of  this  new  band  were  in  a  great  measure 
found  in  the  orchestra  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  where  Signor 
Arditi  has  proved  himself  as  valuable  an  officer  as  Mr.  Costa 
before  him,  or  as  Mr.  Costa’s  by  no  means  justly  rated  successor, 
Mr.  Balfe — the  first,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  who  was  placed, 
in  the  equivocal  position  of  an  orchestral  conductor  without  an 
orchestra,  but  who  cleverly  and  speedily  surmounted  the  difficulty. 
Thus  the  Philharmonic  band  may  be  said  to  have  grown  to  its 
present  admirable  state  of  efficiency  under  two  presiding  heads ;  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  which  of  the  two  has  most  powerfully 
influenced  its  progress,  the  Italian  or  the  Englishman.  The  former 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  calling  as  many  rehearsals  as  he  pleases, 
while  the  latter  is  restricted  to  a  single  rehearsal  for  each  concert 
— the  same  disadvantage  under  which  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  labours 
at  the  Musical  Society  of  London,  and  naturally  entailing  the 
same  inevitable  deficiencies.  But  to  leave  this  topic,  the  eighth 
and  last  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  may  be  cited  as  in  most 
respects  a  good  one.  The  symphonies  were  Mendelssohn’s 
in  C  minor  and  Beethoven’s  Eroica ;  the  overtures  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bennett’s  Paradise  and  the  Peri  and  Weber’s  Jubilee. 
Herr  Ernst  Pauer  played  Mozart’s  twenty-first  pianoforte 
concerto  (in  C  major),  composed  in  1785,  the  year  after  the 
famous  concerto  in  D  minor ;  and  there  was  singing  by  Madame 
Trebelli,  Madlle.  Sarolta,.  and  Signor  Gardoni.  The  vocal 
music,  despite  the  rich  contralto  voice  and  fluent  execution  of 
Madame  Trebelli,  might  have  been  better.  The  concerto  was 
played  correctly,  but  with  little  vigour  or  style,  and  two  original 
cadenzas,  introduced  in  the  first  and  last  movements,  though  by 
no  means  elaborated,  savoured  as  strongly  of  the  lamp  as  Mozart’s 
music  of  the  fresh  air.  The  symphonies  were  finely  given,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  but  such  an  occasional  pianissimo  as  at  the 
Paris  Society  of  Concerts  ( Conservatoire )  is  a  rule,  wherever 
“  pp  ”  is  marked  in  the  score,  and  to  which  Herr  Manns  (fortified 
by  rehearsals  ad  libitum)  has  for  some  time  accustomed  us  at  his 
w-inter  concerts  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  most  irreproachable  per¬ 
formance  of  the  evening  was  unquestionably  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
This  charmingly  fanciful  and  melodious  piece  was  written  for  the 
“Jubilee”  concert,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  On  the 
present  occasion  it  was  performed  for  the  third  time,  and  with  a 
success  not  less  unqualified  than  richly  merited.  Surely  Dr. 
Bennett  might  write  more.  To  him  only  can  we  look,  among  the 
present  generation  of  English  composers,  for  music  that  has  a 
chance  of  outliving  the  hour. 

The  New  Philharmonic  Society  is  now  a  body  corporate,  with 
Dr.  Henry  Wylde  as  its  deus  ex  machind.  This  desirable  consum¬ 
mation  was  effected  in  1863.  The  New  Philharmonic  Concerts 
were  founded  in  1852  by  the  present  director  (backed  by  some 
influential  friends),  in  opposition  to  the  elder  institution,  which 
nevertheless  has  ever  since  persisted  in  not  styling  itself  the 
“old  ”  Philharmonic.  The  late  enterprising  Mr.  Frederick  Beale, 
who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  assumed  the  management,  and  engaged 
M.  Hector  Berlioz  as  principal  conductor.  After  M.  Berlioz  came 
the  late  Herr  Lindpaintner ;  after  Herr  Lindpaintner  the  late 
Altmeister  Spohr.  Meanwhile  the  original  object  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  which  was  to  create  a  position  for  Dr.  Wylde  (since 
appointed  Gresham  Musical  Professor),  had  been  wholly  lost  sight 
of.  By  degrees,  moreover,  the  prestige  of  the  concerts  began  to 
fade ;  till  at  length,  unaided,  Dr.  Wylde  boldly  took  them  in  hand, 
established  himself  sole  director  and  conductor,  and  by  this 
vigorous  coup  diktat  succeeded  in  restoring  this  lost  equilibrium. 
The  new  “  constitution  ”  he  has  framed  by  no  means 
lessens  his  authority.  Like  the  “  constitution  ”  accorded 
to  France  by  Napoleon  III.,  it  leaves  all  the  power  in  the  hands 
that  previously  wielded  it.  True,  Dr.  Wylde  has  organized  a 
committee  of  amateurs  and  professors,  besides  a  monthly  dinner 
and  consultation ;  but  all  this  conduces  to  one  result.  He  presides 
at  his  legislative  assembly  without  the  assistance  of  a  De  Morny, 
gives  attention  to  such  suggestions  as  are  offered,  and,  in  the  end, 
acts  just  as  he  may  happen  to  think  best.  The  fourteenth  season 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society  has,  on  the  whole,  been  pros¬ 
perous.  A  numerous  and  splendid  orchestra  has  performed  a 
grand  symphony  and  some  classical  overtures  at  each  concert, 
while  the  most  distinguished  singers  and  solo-instrumentalists 
have  been  engaged.  Dr.  Wylde  is  a  little  more  adventurous  than 
the  directors  of  the  elder  Philharmonic — occasionally  producing,  for 
example,  such  a  work  as  Schubert’s  Symphony  in  C.  But,  as 
though  fearful  of  adventuring  too  much,  he  has  commissioned  Plerr 
Molique  to  abridge  the  symphony,  by  the  curtailment,  wher»-er 
practicable,  of  repetitions.  This  is  reprehensible,  inasmuch  as  we 
do  not  get  Schubert  according  to  Schubert,  but  Schubert  accord¬ 
ing  to  Molique.  The  “  heavenly  length  ”  (“  himmlische  Lange  ”) 
upon  which  Robert  Schumann,  in  his  interesting  analysis  ( Gesam - 
melte  Schriften,  vol.  iii.),  dwells  so  lovingly,  and  which  appears  as 
a  special  characteristic  of  most  of  Schubert’s  larger  works,  is 
thus  annihilated,  and  we  have  a  conciseness  in  exchange,  which 
Schubert  did  not  contemplate,  and  certainly  would  never  have 
sanctioned  with  his  approval.  At  Dr.  Wylde’s  fifth  and  last 
concert  the  symphony  was  Mendelssohn’s  A  minor  (the  Scottish), 
the  overtures  were  Der  Alehymist,  one  of  Spohr’s  brightest  and 
best,  and  Auber’s  La  Muettede  Portici.  There  was  also  one  of  the 
romances  of  Beethoven  for  violin  with  orchestra,  the  violinist 
being  Herr  Lauterbach,  a  mechanical  player  of  more  than  average 
ability,  who  has  been  compared  by  some  writers  with  Herr 
Joachim — which  is  something  like  comparing  ice  with  fire.  Weber’s 


pianoforte  concerto  in  E  flat  was  well  given  by  Mr.  John  Francis 
Barnett,  who  plays  with  uncommon  spirit,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  most  defective  position  of  the  hands  upon  the  key-board,  has 
considerable  fluency  of  execution.  His  style  of  phrasing  is  a  little 
overdrawn  and  affected;  but  as  no  less  a  pianist  than  Mr.  Charles 
Ilalle  has  been  charged  with  the  same  fault,  Mr.  Barnett  may  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  is  criticized  in  good  company. 
The  symphony  (Dr.  Wylde  gives  only  one  symphony  at  each 
concert)  and  overtures  were  played  writh  immense  energy ;  but,  as 
on  every  previous  occasion,  such  a  thing  as  a  “  piano  ”  (not  to 
dream  of  a  “ pianissimo  ”)  was  looked  for  in  vain.  And  yet  Dr. 
Wylde,  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  Dr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Mellon, 
has  two  rehearsals  for  each  concert — one  private,  the  other  public. 
Some  argue  that  this  is  rather  a  disadvantage  than  an  advantage, 
the  defects  at  the  second  rehearsal — at  which,  as  both  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers  are  admitted  on  payment,  the  conductor  is 
naturally  unwilling  to  exercise  his  power  despotically — being- 
stereotyped  for  the  subsequent  public  performance.  That  vigour 
rather  than  delicacy,  however,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  displays  at  Dr.  Wylde’s  concerts  can  hardly  be  denied.  There 
is  always  a  grand  mass  of  tone ;  but  a  little  more  concentration 
would  be  desirable.  At  the  concert  under  notice  the  singers 
were  Madlle.  Titiens,  Madame  Trebelli,  and  Miss  Laura  Harris,  all 
from  ller  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Madlle.  Titiens  introduced  a  new 
Italian  scena ,  the  composition  of  Dr.  Wylde. 

The  vocal  concerts  directed  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  and  which 
assume  the  title  of  “  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  Choir,”  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  certain  influence,  although  the  original  plan  of  their  founda¬ 
tion  (in  1856)  has  been  materially  departed  from,  without,  we 
think,  proportionate  advantage  either  to  themselves  or  to  the 
musical  public.  When  Mr.  Leslie  turned  his  attention  to  the 
madrigals  and  part-songs,  ancient  and  modern,  of  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land,  he  conferred  a  much  greater  benefit  on  art  than  in  conducting 
the  performances  of  the  since  defunct  Amateur  Musical  Society ; 
and  had  he  persevered  exclusively  in  this  direction  he  might  have 
laid  the  basis  of  a  really  lasting  institution.  The  concerts  now, 
though  madrigals  and  part-songs  still  preponderate,  are  wanting 
in  intelligible  purpose.  The  last  programme,  for  example,  com¬ 
prised  too  many  heterogeneous  materials.  We  do  not  think  that 
vocal  solos,  or  even  glees,  should  be  included  in  the  scheme. 
Sufficient  relief  is  afforded  by  an  occasional  instrumental  solo, 
or  a  couple  of  duets — like  the  aria  con  variasioni  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  quaint  old  sonata  of  Boccherini,  performed  by  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard  and  Signor  Piatti  at  this  very  concert.  Such  things  as 
“Batti  batti,”  the  air  from  La  Peine  de  Saba ,  and  even  the 
romance  and  ballad  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  himself,  are  out  of  place. 
They  help  to  remind  us  of  those  programmes  of  shreds  and  patches 
which  have  no  aim  whatever  beyond  that  of  desultory  pleasure¬ 
giving,  and  are  therefore  uuentitled  to  particular  attention.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  be  just,  such  a  performance  as  that  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  superb  psalm,  “Judge  me,  O  God”  (for  eight-part  choir), 
as  was  heard  on  the  present  occasion  would  have  imparted  interest 
to  any  musical  entertainment.  While  able  to  give  such  noble  music 
in  a  manner  so  nearly  allied  to  perfection,  and  to  present,  under 
conditions  no  less  favourable,  such  genuine  specimens  of  the  old 
madrigal  as  those  of  Luca  Marenzio,  Edwardes,  T.  Morley,  and 
Wilbye,  and  of  the  new  part-song  as  that  by  Mr.  Henry  Smart,  Mr. 
Leslie  may  safely  dispense  w-ith  such  watery  effusions  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  from  Kiicken,  Pearsall,  Barnby,  Walmisley,  &c.;  and  he  may 
substitute  as  many  glees  by  Webbe  (for  all  the  men’s  voices,  be  it 
understood),  and  as  many  new  compositions  from  his  own  pen  (his 
fair  prerogative),  as  he  pleases.  By  all  means  let  him  go  on  ;  but, 
to  make  a  stand,  he  must  profess  and  endeavour  to  carry  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  clear  and  definite  aim.  The  “  Choir  ”  cannot  afford 
to  sink  into  a  “  Vocal  Association,”  which  even  the  name  and 
countenance  of  Mr.  Benedict  were  powerless  to  sustain. 

At  the  final  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of  London  there 
were  two  symphonies — one  by  Haydn,  in  B  flat,  and  the  Italian 
Symphony  of  Mendelssohn ;  the  overture  to  Mr.  Macfarren’s  opera 
of  l)on  Quixote,  which  is  more  spirited  and  clever  than  original ; 
and  the  obstreperous  Hungarian  march  of  M.  Berlioz  ( credite 
posteri  /),  included  probably  as  a  feint  of  eclecticism  on  the  part 
of  a  body  less  sincerely  inclined  to  eclecticism  than  any  that 
could  well  be  cited.  There  was  also  Weber’s  famous  Concert- 
stuck,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard’s  execution  of  which  obtained 
for  her  the  honours  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Charles  Halle’s  “  Piano¬ 
forte  Recitals”  have  come  to  an  end.  The  eighth  programme — 
an  exceedingly  rich  one — contained,  among  other  pieces,  Weber’s 
rambling  and  diffuse  but  everywhere  interesting  sonata  in  D 
minor ;  the  last  and  most  imaginative  sonata  of  Beethoven  (in  G 
minor,  Op.  cxi.) ;  the  Presto  Scherzando  in  F  sharp  minor, 
where  Mendelssohn  is,  to  his  heart’s  content,  “among  the 
fairies and  two  of  Sterndale  Bennett’s  Musical  Sketches,  “  The 
Lake”  and  “  The  Fountain”  —  the  “  Millstream  ”  being  omitted 
for  reasons  known  to  Mr.  Halid.  The  Monday  Popular  Con¬ 
certs  have  also  terminated  their  seventh  season,  with  a  con¬ 
cert  for  the  benefit  of  the  enterprising  director,  Mr.  S.  Arthur 
Chappell.  The  programme,  as  customary  on  these  occasions, 
offered  a  sort  of  resuini  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in  the  re¬ 
pertory  ;  the  performers  were,  with  few  exceptions,  those  who 
have  been  delighting  the  musical  public  since  the  middle  of 
January;  the  hall  (St.  James’s,  of  course)  was  crammed  in  every 
part,  and  the  concert  gave  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction.  Last, 
not  least,  the  twenty-first  season  of  the  Musical  Union  has  come  to 
a  close,  with  the  director’s  annual  “  Grand  Matinee.”  We  are  glad 
to  find,  from  a  “  supplement  ”  to  the  Itccord,  that  Mr.  Ella,  who 
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“  at  one  time  seriously  contemplated  retiring  from  the  anxious 
duties  of  directing  this  institution,”  has  decided,  owing  to  the 
persuasion  of  judicious  friends,  “  after  mature  consideration,  upon 
continuing  in  ‘  office’  another  session,  wedded  to  the  Muse.”  We 
are  also  glad  to  know  that  “  the  extended  fame  of  the  Musical 
Union  has  dissipated  the  prejudices  on  the  Continent,”  which  the 
director  has  “  had  so  frequently  to  combat  in  Ids  travels,”  about 
music  in  England  being  nothing  better  than  a  “  metier,”  a  “  com¬ 
merce,”  wholly  irrespective  of  art  as  art.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  sorry  to  read  in  the  same  supplement  that  Mr.  Ella’s  great 
exertions,  “in  preparing  the  programmes,  unassisted  by  any  of 
his  literary  friends,  corresponding  with  artists  abroad  and 
members  at  home,  giving  receptions  to  visitors  from  foreign 
academies,  listening  to  the  practical  displays  of  their  talent,  &c., 
have  imposed  too  great  a  responsibility,  and  intruded  too  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  hours  needed  for  repose.”  This  is  a  pity,  and 
the  more  so  that  Mr.  Ella  does  not  conceive  he  has  yet 
attained  the  acme  of  perfection  as  a  musical  man  of  letters. 
“  We  have  no  pretension,”  he  says,  “  to  literary  talent,  and  with 
all  our  painstaking  at  stolen  midnight  hours  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  our  labours.”  Yet  he  disdains  to  be  confounded 
with  the  “  uncommunicative  pedant  ”  whom  the  Egyptians  sym¬ 
bolized  “by  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  black  lamp  with  its  light 
shining  within”;  and  reasonably,  for  so  communicative  a  pedant 
has  seldom  unburdened  himself  to  a  world  more  or  less  anxious 
to  be  instructed.  He  not  only  communicates  unreservedly  all  he 
knows,  but  a  good  deal  besides. 


REVIEWS. 


SESAME  AND  LILIES.* 

"VTOBODY  but  a  very  foolish  and  stupid  person  can  believe 
-hM  that  the  existing  modes  of  thought  and  the  dominant  rules 
of  conduct,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  have  reached  the 
highest  imaginable  level  of  human  intelligence  and  virtue.  The 
smug  complacency  which  is  continually  dinning  into  our  ears  the 
erfeetion  of  our  institutions,  our  matchless  political  wisdom,  our 
oundless  material  prosperity,  our  profound  social  contentment,  is 
both  puerile  and  revolting.  Of  all  tasks,  that  of  habitually  flat¬ 
tering  national  vanity  is  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  most  injurious. 
But  more  hateful  than  an  egregious  conceit  of  one’s  nation  is  an 
egregious  conceit  of  one’s  own  private  cleverness  and  goodness, 
combined  with  a  rancorous  disparagement  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  great  evil  for  humanity  and  progress  that  we 
should  be  eternally  contemplating  the  excellences  and  perfections 
of  the  things  about  us.  Still  it  is  infinitely  more  mischievous 
for  a  man  to  allow  himself  to  become  penetrated  with  the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  clean  spot  in  the  motives  and 
character  of  his  fellows,  and  that  lie  is  the  one  righteous 
and  just  person  for  whose  sake  the  nation  is  spared — the  single 
teacher  in  whose  doctrine  and  example  there  is  any  goodness  or 
truth.  If  any  one  is  curious  to  see  a  practical  display  of  this 
strange  temper,  he  may  find  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  Mr. 
Ituskin’s  new  volume.  The  book  consists  of  two  lectures  which 
the  writer  delivered  at  Manchester  last  year,  and  which  we 
resume,  in  his  opinion,  contain  truths  that  mankind  outside  of 
lanchester  ought  not  willingly  to  let  die.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  on  the  subject,  “  IIow  and  Wbat  to  Read,”  but  their  real 
subject  is,  first,  the  villany  and  degradation  of  English  people  in 
general ;  and,  secondly,  the  selfishness  and  frivolity  of  the  English 
women  in  particular.  Into  this  main  stream  flow  various  little 
tributaries  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  but  all  more  or  less 
strongly  coloured  with  the  hues  of  ungovernable  spleen.  At  the 
outset,  we  are  rather  discouraged  by  the  frank  disclosure  that  “  it 
is  simply  and  sternly  impossible  for  the  English  public  at  this 
moment  to  understand  any  thoughtful  writing — so  incapable  of 
thought  has  it  become  in  its  insanity  of  avarice.”  A  statement 
of  this  sort  disarms  criticism.  If  we  humbly  offer  any  objections 
to  one  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  views,  we  shall  only  be  bringing  support  to 
his  position.  If  we  express  a  modest  dissent  from  his  doctrines, 
he  points  his  finger  at  us  with  triumphant  scorn,  and  exclaims, 
“  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  This  is  precisely  what  I  expected.  It  is 
sternly  impossible  for  the  public  to  understand  thoughtful  writing 
such  as  mine.  You  are  swine,  and  the  more  impatiently  you  turn 
up  your  snouts  at  my  pearls,  the  more  confirmation  does  my 
belief  in  your  swinishness  receive.”  Under  these  circumstances, 
perhaps,  the  less  people  say  the  better.  Let  us  not  trample  the 
pearls  under  foot,  even  if  we  insist,  on  preferring  the  more  con¬ 
genial  hogs’-wash  for  which  our  debased  nature  is  fitted.  Still 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  examining  our  stern  benefactor’s  notion  of 
what  thoughtful  writing  means. 

The.  first  example  of  temperate  statement  and  charitable  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  denunciation  of  the  writer’s  countrymen  as  a  mere 
“  money-making  mob.”  We  are  not  wholly  lacking  in  excel¬ 
lence  ;  for  instance,  we  are  “  still  true  in  affection  to  our  own 
flesh,  to  the  death,  as  the  sea-monsters  are,  and  the  rock  eagles.” 
It  is  some  consolation  that  human  nature  has  not  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  sea-monsters.  But  we  cannot  stop  here.  “  A  nation 
cannot  last  as  a  money-making  mob  ;  it  cannot  with  impunity — it 
cannot  with  existence  —  go  on  despising  literature,  despising 
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science,  despising  art,  despising  nature,  despising  compassion,  and 
concentrating  its  soul  on  Pence.”  If  the  writer  had  not  warned 
us  all  of  our  incapacity  for  thought,  we  should  have  taken  no 
more  notice  of  such  talk  than  we  should  of  the  shriekings  of  a 
revivalist.  As  it  is,  we  follow  him  humbly,  as  he  “  proves  their 
truth,  clause  by  clause.”  In  a  thoughtful  writer  it  appears  that 
proof  is  only  another  word  for  assertion.  We  despise  literature,  for 
instance.  Why  ?  Because,  it  seems,  the  contents  of  the  bookshelves 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  fetch  a  very  small  sum  compared  with 
the  contents  of  its  wine-cellars,  and  the  expenditure  on  literature  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  its  expenditure  on  luxurious  eating;  and 
how  long  would  most  people  look  at  the  best  book  before  they  would 
give  the  price  of  a  large  turbot  for  it  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact — and  we 
must  apologize  for  dragging  in  so  pitiful  a  consideration  as  a  mere 
fact  into  any  question  where  Mr.  Buskin’s  views  are  concerned — 
“most  people  ”  have  not  got  the  price  of  alarge  turbot  to  spare,  either 
for  turbots  or  books ;  “most  people  ”  find  it  as  much  as  they  can  do 
to  get  food  and  clothes  for  themselves,  and  food  and  clothes  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  start  in  life  for  their  family.  Those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  large  turbots  are  seldom  unwilling  to  buy  good  books  as  well, 
as  the  possession  of  books  happens  to  be  in  fashion.  The  rest  of 
the  argument  means  that  the  nation  despises  literature,  otherwise 
books  could  not  be  less  valuable,  or  in  other  words  cheaper,  than 
wine.  As  if  there  were  any  real  point  in  such  a  comparison. 
What  a  notion  of  value  a  man  must  have  to  infer  that  a  nation 
despises  literature,  because,  we  will  say,  a  bottle  of  fine  port  costs 
a  guinea,  while  you  can  purchase  the  New  Testament  for  tenpence. 
And  this  is  precisely  Mr.  Ruskin’s  argument.  A  writer  who 
thinks  political  economy  his  strong  point  might  have  been  expected 
to  remember  that  cheapness  may  be  occasioned  by  an  abundant 
supply,  as  well  as  by  a  scanty  demand.  Books  are  less  valuable,  for 
example,  now  than  they  were  fifty  years  since,  because  the  immense 
increase  of  demand  has  stimulated  the  process  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  material  production.  A  yard  of  calico  is  less  valuable 
than  it  was  fifty  years  since,  but  Mr.  Ruskin  would  scarcely,  as 
an  inference  front  this  decrease  in  value,  charge  the  nation  with 
despising  shirts.  Books  can  be  bought  for  less  money,  just  as 
calico  can,  and  the  result  is  that  men  wear  more  clean  shirts  and 
read  more  books.  But  reading  books,  acquiring  knowledge,  get¬ 
ting  food  for  thought — all  this,  it  seems,  is  quite  consistent  with  a 
contempt  for  literature,  unless  the  books  are,  as  children  say, 
our  very  own.  “  We  call  ourselves  a  rich  nation,”  says  this 
thoughtful  person,  “and  we  are  filthy  and  foolish  enough  to  thumb 
each  other’s  books  out  of  circulating  libraries  !  ”  Filthy  and 
foolish,  because  we  think  books  worth  reading  that  are  still  not 
worth  buying !  “  The  very  cheapness  of  literature  is  making  even 
wise  people  forget  that  if  a  book  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth 
buying ;  no  book  is  worth  anything  that  is  not  worth  much.” 
“No  book  is  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read  and  re-read,  and 
loved,  and  loved  again.”  This  is  at  page  77.  Exactly  sixty 
pages  before,  our  consistent  teacher  had  told  us  that  “  there  are 
good  books  for  the  hour,  and  good  ones  for  all  time.”  For  these 
books  of  the  hour,  “  multiplying  among  us  as  education  becomes 
more  general  ” — and  therefore,  to  revert  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s  confusion 
of  the  meanings  of  value,  “fetching  less  sums  ” — for  these  “we 
ought  to  be  entirely  thankful.”  They  are  “  very  useful,  often 
telling  you  what  you  need  to  know.”  So  then,  after  all,  the 
statement  that  “  no  book  is  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read  and 
re-read”  is  mere  moonshine.  We  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober — from  Mr.  Ruskin  at  p.  77  to  Mr.  Ruslan  at  p.  17. 
Yet  we  are  filthy  and  foolish  because,  when  we  are  jaded  with 
over-work  for  example,  we  don’t  choose  to  pay  thirty-one  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  a  novel,  but  prefer  subscribing  to  Mr.  Mudie’s 
library.  And  the  popularity  of  the  circulating  library  shows  that 
the  nation  despises  literature  ! 

Again,  the  nation  despises  art.  This  clause  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
benevolent  creed,  like  the  other,  is  proved  by  assertions, 
only  here  the  scream  and  the  shriek  get  somewhat  shriller.  “  You 
fancy  that  among  your  damp,  flat,  fat  fields  of  clay  you  can  have 
as  quick  art-fancy  as  the  Frenchman  among  his  bronzed  vines,  or 
the  Italian  under  his  volcanic  cliffs.”  It  is  perhaps  not  to  the 
point  to  remind  this  thoughtful  writer  of  the  “  art-fancy  ”  of  the 
painter  who  was  born  and  bred  in  a  barber’s  shop  in  a  frowsy, 
dirty,  blind  court,  and  got  sublime  ideas  of  art  while  lying  in  the 
bows  of  hoys  and  lighters  off  Wapping.  It  is  a  shame  to  intrude 
hostile  facts  into  such  beautiful  writing,  so  let  us  hasten  on  to 
hear  yet  more  wholesome  truths  about  ourselves.  “  You  care  for 
pictures  absolutely  no  more  than  you  do  for  the  bills  pasted  on 
your  dead  walls.”  “If  you  heard  that  all  the  Titians  in  Europe 
were  made  sandbags  to-morrow  on  the  Austrian  forts,  it  would 
not  trouble  you  so  much  as  the  chance  of  a  brace  or  two  of  game 
less  in  your  own  bags  in  a  day’s  shooting.”  A  parcel  of  vehement 
asseverations  of  this  kind  is  what  Mr.  Ruskin  understands  by 
proof.  Such  asseverations  constitute  what  he  understands  by 
thoughtful  writing.  Supposing  that  there  is  some  affectation  and 
a  great  deal  of  ignorance  among  people  who  profess  enthusiasm 
for  art,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  take  into  account  the  steady 
improvement  in  both  respects  that  has  been  going  on  for  so  many 
years  ?  And  of  the  affectation  and  the  ignorance  ol  true 
artistic  principles  which  may  be  visible,  how  much  is  due  to  the 
exaggerated  doctrines  of  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  ? 

Not  less  temperate  than  the  statement  that  we  care  no  more  for 
pictures  than  for  the  bills  pasted  on  a  dead  wall  is  this  other,  that 
“you  might  sooner  get  lightning  out  of  incense  smoke  than  true 
action  or  passion  out  of  your  modern  English  religion.”  Our 
Christianity  only  helps  us  to  commit  crimes,  “for  we  revel  and 
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luxuriate  in  our  faitli  for  the  lewd  sensation  of  it,  dressing  it  up, 
like  everything  else,  in  fiction.”  All  this,  and  much  more,  is 
“  proved  ”  by  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  describing  the  inquest 
upon  a  man  who  recently  died  of  starvation  rather  than  go  into 
the  workhouse.  If  a  nation  did  not  despise  compassion,  “  such  a 
newspaper  paragraph  would  he  as  impossible  in  a  Christian 
country  as  a  deliberate  assassination  permitted  in  the  public 
streets.”  “  If  we  were  but  wholesomely  un-Christian,  it  would  be 
impossible.”  It  ought  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Buskin  endeavours  to 
bring  the  incident  home  to  us  by  printing  the  paragraph  in  a 
coloured  ink  supposed  to  represent  the  hue  of  blood.  A  fact 
printed  in  carmine  must  be  so  much  more  impressive  than  if  it 
depended  on  its  own  intrinsic  horribleness.  The  inference  is  mar¬ 
vellous.  A  man  chooses  to  die  at  home  rather  than  live  in  the 
workhouse  which  is  open  to  him.  Therefore  there  is  no  action 
or  passion,  whatever  the  latter  may  mean  in  this  case,  to  be  got  out 
of  yoitr  modern  English  religion.  The  man’s  death  lies  entirely  at 
the  door  of  the  very  people  who  were  ready  to  support  him.  We 
make  our  relief,  it  is  said,  insulting  and  painful.  Precisely.  A  man 
is  perfectly  justified  in  marrying,  as  this  poor  wretch  had  done,  in 
producing  a  large  family  of  children,  and  then  in  demanding  relief 
on  his  own  terms.  It  must  not  be  painful  to  him.  Immense  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  hurt  his  feelings.  Every  temptation  that  can 
be  thought  of  must  be  offered  to  iuduce  him  to  consent  to  accept 
life  at  our  hands.  Every  encouragement  that  can  be  devised 
must  be  thrust  before  the  unthrifty  and  the  improvident.  They 
are  to  be  told  that  the  thrifty  and  the  industrious  and  the 
provident  shall  be  taxed  abundantly  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
warm  rooms  and  fine  food  and  good  clothes,  and  every  at¬ 
tention  be  paid  to  their  delicate  feelings.  This  is  the  bran- 
new  conception  of  Justice  which  is  to  renovate  society,  to 
breed  diligent  workers  and  contented  citizens,  and  to  make 
of  our  at  present  accursed  country  a  land  overflowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  To  understand  that  the  dispensers  of  the  poor- 
rates  should  distribute  the  alms  of  the  nation  with  a  “  gentleness 
and  freedom  of  hand  as  much  greater  and  franker  than  that  pos¬ 
sible  to  individual  charity  as  the  collective  national  wisdom  and 
power  may  be  supposed  greater  than  those  of  any  single  person,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  law  respecting  pauperism .”  By  the  way, 
according  to  Mr.  Buskin,  the  collective  national  wisdom  is  not 
greater,  but  immeasurably  less,  than  that  of  one  single  person — 
namely,  Mr.  Buskin  himself.  We  should  be  ashamed  to  dwell 
on  such  talk,  were  it  not  that  fine  sentimental  writing  on 
social  questions  has  a  great  knack  of  passing  itself  off  for 
substantial  truth.  As  has  been  said  by  a  great  writer,  “  Posterity 
will  one  day  ask  with  astonishment  what  sort  of  people  it  could  be 
among  whom  such  preachers  could  find  proselytes.”  Every 
sensible  man  sees  the  misery  and  squalor  of  the  indigent  with  as 
genuine  compassion  as  'Mr.  Buskin  does,  and  is  every  bit  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  urgent  need  of  new  remedies.  But  the  sensible 
man  is  aware  of  the  caution  and  consideration  with  which  we 
should  seek  the  remedies,  as  he  is  of  the  manifold  difficulties 
which  impede  their  application.  And  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  those  who  are  patiently  thinking  out  the  problem,  and 
devoting  time  and  labour  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of  sound 
principles,  is  the  temporary  mischief  which  may  be  done  by  the 
tine  words  of  a  windy  and  impetuous  rhetorician  who  has  never 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  a  single  subject  that  he  has  handled. 

In  recklessness  of  statement  and  opinion  Mr.  Buskin  now  and  then 
outdoes  himself.  With  unctuous  self-approbation  he  quotes  from  the 
book  that  “  will  stand  surest  and  longest  of  all  work  of  mine  ”  the 
astounding  doctrine  that  “just  wars  do  not  need  so  much  money 
to  support  them,  for  most  of  the  men  who  wage  such  wage  them 
gratis ;  but  for  an  unjust  war  men’s  bodies  and  souls  have  botl#  to 
be  bought,  and  the  best  tools  of  rear  for  them  besides.”  Mr.  Buskin 
thought  us  infamous  for  not  interfering  on  behalf  of  Poland.  A 
war  with  Bussia  on  this  account  would,  therefore,  have  heen  a 
just  war  in  his  sight.  Would  “  most  ”  of  the  British 
regiments  have  offered  to  fight  gratis  P  And  could  we  safely 
have  dispensed  with  “  the  best  tools  of  war  ”  P  In  another 
place  he  scornfully  calls  attention  to  “  a  pretty  piece  of 
modern  political  economy.”  lie  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  State  to  which  lie  refers,  but  these  are  the  facts.  The  State 
had  to  pay  eleven  millions  to  the  National  Bank  by  a  certain  date. 
It  made  arrangements  for  borrowing  the  money  from  the  Bank 
of  Credit,  and  the  Bank  of  Credit  got  the  money  from  the  National 
Bank,  by  getting  it  to  discount  the  Bank  of  Credit’s  acceptances. 
“  By  this  arrangement,”  says  Mr.  Buskin,  italicising  the  words 
which  contain  the  shocking  interpretation  of  the  transaction,  “  the 
National  Bank  will  itself furnish  the  funds  with  which  it  will  be  paid.” 
Mr.  Buskin  does  not  see  that  the  real  gist  of  the  transaction  is  a 
mere  change  of  creditors.  The  persons  who  lent  the  money  from 
the  Bank  of  Credit  to  the  State  might  have  an  especial  desire  to 
oblige  the  State.  The  National  Bank  furnished  the  funds,  it  is 
true,  but  then  it  got  a  new  debtor  and  a  different  kind  of  security, 
and  this  might  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  State 
security  might  be  much  less  valuable  than  the  security  of  a 
private  company,  and  there  are  at  least  two  States  in  Europe  at 
the  present  moment  of  which  this  is  true.  This  is  indeed  a 
pretty  piece  of  modern  political  economy  ! 

It  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  follow  the  writer  through 
all  he  has  got  to  say  about  women.  One  or  two  of  his  suggestions 
are  worth  glancing  at.  For  example,  Mr.  Buskin  “  wishes 
there  were  a  true  order  of  chivalry  instituted  for  our  English 
youth  of  certain  ranks,  in  which  both  boy  and  girl  should 
receive  at  a  given  age  their  knighthood  and  ladyhood  by 


true  title;  attainable  only  by  certain  probation  and  trial 
both  of  character  and  accomplishment;  and  to  be  forfeited  on 
conviction  by  their  peers  of  any  dishonourable  act.”  “  In  a 
nation  which  loved  honour,”  this  would  be  attended  with  all 
noble  results.  As  the  degraded  English  nation  notoriously  de¬ 
spises  liouour  along  with  every  other  virtue,  perhaps  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  discuss  this  amazingly  sensible  notion.  At  all  events 
it  is  intelligible.  But  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  “  a  woman 
in  any  rank  of  life  ought  to  know  whatever  her  husband  is  likely 
to  know,  but  to  know  it  in  a  different  way  ”  ?  There  are  only 
two  different  ways  that  we  ever  heard  of  in  which  things  can  be 
known — namely,  well  or  ill.  But  Mr.  Buskin  does  not  mean  that 
a  woman  should  know  ill  what  her  husband  knows  well.  Such 
knowledge  “  should  be  given,  not  as  knowledge — not  as  if  it  were 
or  could  be  for  her  an  object  to  know ;  but  only  to  feel  and  to 
judge.”  This  sounds  very  beautiful,  but  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  a  girl  to  be  taught  Euclid,  or  Latin  Grammar,  or  Quadratic 
Equations,  or  Geology,  in  such  a  way  as  that  she  shall  “  feel  ” 
instead  of  knowing?  Suppose  her  husband  is  a  mathematician, 
how  on  earth  can  the  poor  woman  “  aid  ”  him  by  feeling  the  pons 
asinorum  or  Demoivre’s  theorem  ?  Most  men  in  a  certain  position 
have  read  Mr.  Mill’s  Logic  and  Mr.  Grote’s  History  of  Greece ; 
therefore  their  wives,  too,  ought  to  know  the  methods  of  physical 
science  and  the  history  of  Greece,  but  in  a  different  way.  How 
many  ways  are  there,  we  wonder,  of  knowing  the  method  of 
Concomitant  Variations,  or  Mr.  Grote’s  views  about  the  Sophists? 
And  how  can  a  woman  be  said  to  feel  Concomitant  Variations? 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  passage  in  this  remarkable  book  is 
that  in  which  the  author  talks  about  music.  Girls,  he  says,  should  in 
art  only  keep  before  them  the  “  truest,  simplest,  usefullest  models.” 
In  music,  for  example,  those  models  are  truest  where  the  notes 
most  closely  express  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  the  character 
of  the  intended,  emotion ;  the  usefullest  music  is  that  “  which 
makes  the  best  words  most  beautiful,  which  enchants  them  in  our 
memories,  each  with  its  own  glory  of  sound  ” ;  the  simplest  is 
that  “  in  which  the  meaning  and  melody  are  attained  with  the 
fewest  and  most  significant  notes  possible.”  Was  there  ever  such 
stuff  talked  about  music  since  the  days  of  Orpheus  ?  First  of  all, 
a  girl  would  not  have  to  study  Beethoven’s  sonatas  or  Bach’s 
fugues,  or  any  other  composition  which  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  voice,  for  Mr.  Buskin  apparently  thinks  all  music  not  set  to 
words  as  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into  account.  Secondly,  she  would 
be  precluded  from  studying  nearly  every  opera  that  has  ever  been 
composed,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  libretti  by  no  means  abound  in 
“  best  words”  or  words  which  any  one  would  care  to  have  enchanted 
in  his  memory.  And,  if  fewness  and  appropriate  significance  of 
notes  are  the  chief  things  to  be  looked  to,  a  good  Irish  jig  would 
seem  to  be  about  the  simplest  model  to  which  the  student  could 
devote  herself. 

On  the  whole,  the  reader  does  not  know  whether  to  be  more 
amused  at  the  ignorance  which 

Delivers  brawling  judgments  unashamed 

Oil  all  things  all  day  long — 

on  banking,  on  music,  on  political  economy,  on  poor  laws,  on 
the  art  of  education,  on  science — or  indignant  at  the  indecent 
arrogance  which  permits  a  man  to  place  himself  on  one  side  and 
the  whole  educated  public  on  the  other,  and  then  proclaim  the 
hopeless  incapacity  of  the  public  to  understand  thoughtful  writing. 
For  some  entirely  inscrutable  reason,  in  the  very  extravagance  of 
affectation,  Mr.  Buskin  has  called  his  book  Sesame  and  Lilies ,  or 
Kings'  Treasuries  and  Queens’  Gardens.  Perhaps  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  title  for  such  a  farrago  would  have  been  Thistles  and  Dead- 
Sea  Apples,  or  Fools’  Paradises  and  Wise  Men's  Purgatories. 


MR.  GROTE’S  PLATO.* 

OST  of  our  readers  will  remember  with  how  much  interest  the 
announcement  made  by  Mr.  Grote  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  was  received,  that  he  proposed  to  follow  up  his  narrative  of 
the  political  history  of  Greece  by  a  treatise  on  the  two  great  writers 
in  whom  Greek  speculative  thought  reached  its  meridian  point. 
Now  that  the  promise  then  made  is  fulfilled,  no  one  can  wonder  that 
its  fulfilment  should  have  been  so  long  delayed,  or  regret  that  the 
author  proposed  to  himself  so  high  an  ideal  of  completeness.  The 
book  before  us  represents  an  amount  of  labour  wonderful  in  any 
one,  but  most  so  iff  the  case  of  an  author  who,  having  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  very  long  and  elaborate  treatise,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  earned  and  desired  an  interval  of  repose.  He  has  not  only 
read  through,  examined  and  compared  minutely,  and  translated 
large  portions  of  every  dialogue  of  Plato,  but  also,  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  citations,  a  great  deal  of  Aristotle,  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  and  other  subsequent  Greek  philosophers,  besides  a 
whole  host  of  modem  German  commentators  aud  philosophical 
expositors  —  Schleiermacher,  Ast,  K.  F.  Hermann,  Stallbaum, 
Socher,  Steinhart,  Munk,  Ueberweg,  Susemikl,  and  others  whose 
names  we  forget.  Besides  all  this,  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  elucidation  of  his  author  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter 
collected  from  all  sorts  of  philosophical  authors,  from  Simplicius 
and  Galen  down  to  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Mill.  In  a  time  when 
literary  success  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  affair  of  sparkling 
and  transient  “  effects,”  it  is  cheering  to  find  an  illustrious  writer 
who  feels  the  difficulties  of  a  great  subject  and  understands  the 
value  of  real  learning. 


*  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Sohrates.  By  George  Grote,  F.R.S., 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.  London:  John  Murray.  1865. 
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Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  book  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak.  It  is  possible  to  rise  above  praise,  just  as  it  is  possible  to 
sink  below  blame,  and  Mr.  Grote’s  reputation  is  one  which  does 
not  need  to  be  enhanced  by  phrases  of  conventional  compliment. 
Those  who  have  followed  him  through  the  twelve  volumes  of  his 
History  of  Greece  know  exactly  what  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
language  and  manner  of  handling  a  subject.  He  has  a  style  neither 
easy  nor  epigrammatic,  yet  always  forcible  and  often  eloquent;  a 
great  directness  of  statement ;  a  great  power  of  gathering  from  every 
quarter  and  urging  home  the  arguments  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  disputed  point.  A  treatise  such  as  the  present  cannot 
but  want  some  of  that  dramatic  vivacity  and  keenness  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  highest,  merit  of  the 
history.  But  that  which  seems  to  us  the  most  characteristic  and 
valuable  of  all  Mr.  Grote’s  literary  qualities  is  not  absent  or 
weakened;  we  mean  his  thorough  soundness  of  mind.  His  oppo¬ 
nents  sometimes  tax  him  with  partisanship,  and  if  by  that  they 
mean  that  he  takes  a  side  and  takes  it  warmly,  the  charge  cannot 
be  denied.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  never  was  any 
historian  who  along  with  strong  sympathies— with  an  interest  in 
his  subject  almost  personal  —  showed  a  more  upright  and 
open  mind  in  forming,  expounding,  and  arguing  his  views. 
There  are  few  writers  in  whose  works  it  is  so  hard  to 
find  a  misrepresentation  or  a  fallacy.  In  reading  this  book 
we  have  often  felt  inclined  to  differ  from  him,  especially  when  the 
question  becomes  one  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  argument,  but  we 
never  fail  to  feel  how  strong  and  well-reasoned  is  the  case  which 
he  makes  out.  There  is  a  pervading  judiciousness  about  his  mind, 
a  power  of  using  wisely-measured  language  and  seeing  just  how 
much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  any  single  argument,  a  sort  of 
common-sense  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  bearing  of  facts, 
admirable  in  itself,  and  very  seldom  found  in  company  with 
doctrines  so  marked  as  his,  and  an  assertion,  often  so  vehement, 
of  a  definite  set  of  political  and  social  principles. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Grote  has  adopted,  although  probably 
the  best  in  itself,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  consonant  to  his  own 
views  about  Plato,  makes  his  book  peculiarly  difficult  to  review 
brietly.  He  has  not  given  us  any  systematic  exposition  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy ;  he  has  not  devoted  even  a  single 
chapter  to  a  general  estimate  of  Plato’s  doctrines,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  place  in  the  history  of  thought.  He  has  been  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  the  Protean  philosopher  through  the  mazes  of  each 
separate  dialogue,  sometimes  translating  long  passages  word  for 
word,  more  often  giving  a  sort  of  running  analysis  of  the  substance, 
and  in  both  cases  interspersing  from  time  to  time  his  own  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  book  would  be  to  follow  Mr.  Grote  as  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  Plato,  and  since  this  could  not  be  done  within  the  limits  of 
one  or  even  two  or  three  articles,  it  will  be  best  to  state  concisely 
here  the  most  important  of  the  results  at  which  Mr.  Grote  arrives, 
and  proceed  in  a  second  notice  to  discuss  more  fully  his  views  upon 
one  or  two  points  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Grote  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers 
from  Thales  down  to  Zeno  and  Gorgias ;  a  sketch  necessarily  too 
rapid  to  allow  him  to  bring  out  all  the  meaning  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  persons  as  Heraclitus  and  Xenophanes,  yet  very  ex¬ 
cellent  in  its  clearness,  and  in  its  power  of  seizing  and  presenting 
salient  points.  Those  who  have  not  leisure  to  read  for  themselves 
the  Fragments  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  persons  are  con¬ 
tained,  or  rather  indicated,  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  account 
which  they  will  find  here.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  no  one 
need  hope  to  understand  Plato  without  some  knowledge  of  these 
earlier  speculators ;  one  might  as  well  read  Spinoza  and  Male- 
branche  having  never  heard  of  Descartes.  In  the  next  chapter 
comes  a  Life  of  Plato,  then  two  more  on  the  canon  of  the  Platonic 
writings  as  it  was  settled  by  Thrasyllus,  a  critic  of  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  as  it  is  dealt  with  by  modern,  that  is  to  say  German, 
commentators.  These  chapters  are  of  the  first  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  Mr.  Grote’s  scheme  generally,  for  they  contain  an 
emphatic  avowal  of  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  all  the  writings 
which  pass  under  Plato’s  name,  including  even  the  Hipparchus 
and  Minos ;  the  Erastas  and  Epinomis ;  even  the  Epistles  ;  and 
they  not  less  distinctly  protest  against  the  attempt  to  arrange 
these  writings  in  a  connected  order,  or  to  educe  anything  like  pro¬ 
gress  or  agreement  out  of  them.  The  external  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  received  canon  is  stated,  and  it  is  no  doubt  strong,  although, 
as  we  think,  less  strong  than  Mr.  Grote  believes.  To  take  the  first 
instance  which  occurs  to  us,  Mr.  Grote  lays  considerable  stress  upon 
the  evidence  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  the  Alexandrian  gram¬ 
marian,  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles ;  citing  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  which  runs  thus:  “"Evioi  6e,  <L  v  ion 
Kai  \\  p  iGT  o  (p  d  vi)  q  6  y  pappciTiKOc,  tig  rpiXoyiag  eXkovgi  tovq  $w- 
Xoyovg •  Kai  7 rpioTTjv  ptv  TiOsaciv  rjg  ijyeirai  YloXireia  ,  .  .  7rep7m)vf 
Kpiruiv,  QaiSiot’,  'EmoroXai.”  This,  no  doubt,  is  evidence  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Epistles,  and  if  the  words  were  to  be  construed  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  would  require  us  to  believe  that  Aristo¬ 
phanes  accepted  them  as  authentic.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  to 
suppose  that  Diogenes  only  meant  that  Aristophanes  adopted  the 
distribution  into  trilogies  (as  contrasted  with  the  later  distribu¬ 
tion  made  by  Thrasyllus  into  tetralogies)  without  saying  that 
this  particular  trilogical  arrangement  was  that  which  Aristophanes 
took.  He  may,  no  doubt,  have  done  so;  but  the  evidence  would 
have  a  very  different  value  if  we  had  the  words  of  Aristophanes 
himself,  including  the  Epistles  in  one  of  his  trilogies. 

Mr.  Grote  next  proceeds  to  discredit  the  internal  evidences  upon 
which  modern  critics  have  chiefly  relied  in  branding  certain  dia¬ 
logues  as  spurious,  showing  their  inherent  uncertainty  as  depending 


more  upon  individual  feeling  than  on  tangible  argument,  and  pass¬ 
ing  in  review  the  different  conclusions  to  which  different  critics 
have  been  led  by  exercising  their  own  judgment  as  to  what  Plato 
can  or  cannot,  ought  or  ought  not,  to  have  said.  He  points  out  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  dialogue  which  has  not  been  at  some  time  or  other 
impeached  upon  internal  grounds,  and  that  among  this  number  are 
some,  such  as  the  Plnedon  and  Parmenides,  which  most  of  us  are 
accustomed  to  take  as  the  most  typically  Platonic  in  tone  and  sub¬ 
stance.  He  remarks,  with  great  truth,  that  mere  inferiority  is  no 
reason  for  rejecting  a  work,  since  no  one  could  suppose  a  priori 
that  all  would  be  equally  good ;  and  since,  he  might  have  added, 
the  same  principle  would  require  us  to  declare  that  the  Trachinuo 
could  not  have  come  from  the  same  hand  as  the  CEdipus  Coloneus, 
would  make  sad  havoc  among  Shakspeare’s  plays,  would  go  to 
prove,  to  take  the  most  recent  instance,  that  Aylmer's  Field  is  not 
the  work  of  the  author  of  Vivien  and  Elaine.  Then  it  is  shown 
that  the  dialogues  which  one  commentator  considers  the  most 
mature,  another  takes  to  be  the  earliest  and  most  rudimentary ; 
while  those  who  pronounce  Dialogue  A  to  be  spurious  because 
it  does  not  present  the  same  point  of  view  as  Dialogue  B,  are 
not  shocked  by  far  greater  discrepancies  between  B  and  C. 
Drawing  the  general  conclusion  that  internal  evidence  is  all  but 
worthless  in  such  matters,  Mr.  Grote  refuses  either  to  exclude 
any  dialogue  from  the  canon,  or  to  hazard  any  conjecture  as  to 
the  connection  which  may  have  been  intended  to  subsist  between 
any  two  works.  The  Apology  he  takes  to  be  probably  the  earliest, 
since,  containing  a  report  of  what  Socrates  actually  said,  it  would 
naturally  be  composed  soon  after  the  event.  The  Laws  he  accepts 
as  the  latest.  Of  all  that  lie  between  these  two  he  professes 
himself  unable  to  fix  the  date  or  determine  the  relation. 

Next  follows  a  chapter,  admirable  in  conception  and  execution, 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  Dialogue  and  Dialectic  method  generally 
in  Plato’s  hands.  It  is  not  a  mere  literary  artifice  for  giving  a 
human  interest  to  the  discussion  of  abstruse  problems,  nor  a 
device  to  avoid  expressing  directly  opinions  which  the  author 
either  fears  or  does  not  feel  himself  certain  enough  of  to  utter  iu 
his  proper  person.  Neither  must  we  take  it  as  containing  merely 
the  Trpoirnldtvoii, ;  of  the  learner,  as  suggesting  doubts  which  esoteric 
oral  teaching  is  to  dispel.  Bather  is  the  Dialogue  the  fitting  and 
needful  form  for  the  inculcation,  not  of  a  system,  but  of  a  method — 
meant  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  a  search  after  truth,  whether  that 
search  is  to  be  successful  or  not.  If  a  result  is  attained,  it  is 
well ;  if  not,  it  is  also  well,  for  the  persuasion  of  false  knowledge, 
which  Plato,  like  Bacon,  thinks  the  besetting  sin  of  the  human 
intelligence,  is  thereby  removed.  Laying  great  but  not  undue 
stress  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Grote  is  at  pains  to  bring  out  every¬ 
where  the  negative  element  in  Plato’s  writings : — 

The  negative  procedure  is  so  conspicuous,  and  even  so  preponderant,  in 
the  Platonic  dialogues,  that  no  historian  of  philosophy  can  omit  to  notice  it. 
But  many  of  them,  like  Xenophon  in  describing  Sokrates,  assign  to  it  only  a 
subordinate  place  and  a  qualified  application,  while  some  (and  Schleiermacher 
especially)  represent  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  negative  dialogues 
as  exercises  to  call  forth  the  intellectual  efforts  of  the  reader,  preparatory 
to  full  and  satisfactory  solutions  which  Plato  has  given  in  the  dogmatic 
dialogues  at  the  end.  The  first  half  of  this  hypothesis  I  accept,  the  last  half 
I  believe  to  be  unfounded.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  were  certainly 
exercises  to  the  mind  of  Plato  himself,  and  were  intended  as  exercises  to 
his  readers;  but  he  has  nowhere  provided  a  key  to  the  solution  of 
them.  Where  he  propounds  positive  dogmas,  lie  does  not  bring  them 
face  to  face  with  objections,  nor  verity  their  authority  by  show¬ 
ing  that  they  afford  satisfactory  solutions  of  the  difficulties  exhibited 
in  his  negative  procedure.  The  two  currents  of  his  speculation,  the 
affirmative  and  the  negative,  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other. 
Where  the  affirmative  is  especially  present  (as  in  Timicus)  the  negative 
altogether  disappears.  Tinncus  is  made  to  proclaim  the  most  sweeping 
theories,  not  one  of  which  the  real  Sokrates  would  have  suffered  to  pass 
without  abundant  cross-examination  ;  but  the  Platonic  Sokrates  hears  them 
with  respectful  silence,  and  commends  afterwards.  The  declaration  so  often 
made  by  Sokrates  himself  that  he  is  a  searcher,  not  a  teacher — that  he  feels 
doubts  keenly  himself  and  can  impress  them  upon  others,  but  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  any  good  solution  of  them— this  declaration,  which  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  mere  irony,  is  literally  true.  .  .  .  With  persons  who  complain 

of  prolixity  in  the  dialogue— of  threads  which  are  taken  up  only  to  be 
broken  off,  devious  turns  and  passages  which  lead  to  nothing,  of  much  talk 
“  about  it  and  about  it,”  without  any  peremptory  decision  from  an 
authorized  judge — witli  such  complainants  Plato  has  no  sympathy.  Jle 
feels  a  strong  interest  in  the  process  of  inquiry,  in  the  debate  per  re ; 
and  ho  presumes  a  like  interest  in  his  readers.  lie  lias  no  wish  to 
shorten  the  process,  nor  to  reach  the  end,  and  dismiss  the  question  as 
settled.  On  the  contrary,  he  claims  it  as  the  privilege  of  philosophical 
research,  that  persons  engaged  in  such  discussions  are  noway  tied  to  time  ; 
they  are  not  like  judicial  pleaders  who,  with  a  klepsydra  or  water-clock  to 
measure  the  length  of  each  speech,  are  under  slavish  dependence  on  the 
feelings  of  the  Dikasts,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  keep  strictly  to  the 
point.  Whoever  desires  accurate  training  of  mind  must  submit  to  go 
through  a  long  and  tiresome  circuit.  Plato  regards  the  process  of  inquiry 
as  being  in  itself  both  a  stimulus  and  a  discipline,  in  which  the  minds  both 
of  questioner  and  respondent  are  implicated  and  improved,  each  being  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  other  ;  he  also  represents  it  as  a  process  carried  on  under 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  moment,  without  reflection  or  foreknowledge 
of  the  result.  Lastly,  Plato  has  an  interest  in  the  dialogue,  not  merely  as  a 
mental  discipline  but  as  an  artistic  piece  of  workmanship,  whereby  the  taste 
and  imagination  are  charmed.  The  dialogue  was  to  him  what  the  tragedy 
was  to  Sophokles  and  the  rhetorical  discourse  to  Isokrates. 

After  these  preliminary  inquiries,  which  fill  about  half  of  the 
first  volume,  we  enter  on  the  detailed  examination  of  the  dialogues, 
one  by  one,  with  which  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  work  is 
occupied.  No  strict  order  is  observed,  hut  those  dialogues  come 
first  wherein  the  personal  Socrates  is  most  prominent;  then  the 
Dialogues  of  Search  generally,  including  under  that  name  espe¬ 
cially  the  Hippias,  Gorgias,  Lysis,  Menon,  Themtotus,  and  Parme¬ 
nides;  then  the  more  dogmatic  Dialogues  of  Exposition — So- 
phistes,  Politicos,  Philebus,  Republic,  Timseus,  and  last  of  all  the 
Laws.  Each  question  is  discussed  as  it  arises,  and  the  solution 
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given  compared  vvitli  that  indicated  in  other  dialogues,  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  necessarily  involves  a  good  deal  of  repetition.  In 
the  Dialogues  of  Search,  which  are  also,  speaking  generally,  the 
most  markedly  Socratic  dialogues,  Mr.  Grote  is  chiefly  concerned 
to  point  out  the  tentative  nature  of  Plato’s  procedure,  proposing 
and  rejecting  many  explanations  in  succession,  leaving  the  truth 
at  last  as  doubtful  as  ever ;  and  to  note  the  discrepancy  between 
the  historical  Socrates  and  the  Socrates  whom  Plato  chooses  to 
present  as  the  exponent  of  his  own  views.  Here,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
he  is  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  lapsing  into  an  error  which  he  repre¬ 
hends  in  others,  for  he  creates  the  historical  Socrates  for  himself 
out  of  Xenophon  and  some  of  the  Platonic  writings  upon  grounds  of 
internal  consistency  and  probability  rather  than  of  any  positive 
authority.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  real  Socrates  did  not  dis¬ 
course  in  that  strain  of  mystic  eloquence  which  we  find  in  the 
Phsedrus  and  in  parts  of  the  Gorgias  and  Phoedon ;  and  that  he  had 
no  such  elaborate  system  in  his  mind  as  that  which  he  is  made  to 
expound  in  the  Republic.  Rut  it  is  far  easier  to  say  what  he  was 
not  than  what  he  was,  and  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
assuming,  as  Mr.  Grote  sometimes  appears  to  do,  that  he  was 
onty  an  extraordinary  dialectician,  filled  with  a  sort  of  moral  in¬ 
spiration,  but  never  expressing  and  probably  not  having  any 
speculative  views  ol  his  own.  They  were,  perhaps,  not  the  same 
as  Plato’s ;  they  were  certainly  far  more  rudimentary.  But  he  was 
a  man  with  a  passionate  power  of  belief ;  his  moral  teaching,  as 
Xenophon  presents  it,  was  definite  and  practical ;  and  the  constant 
profession  of  ignorance  which  Plato  attributes  to  him  implies 
only  that  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  every  question  apart  from 
any  preconceived  notions,  not  that  he  had  not  at  least  tendencies 
of  his  own  towards  certain  definite  opinions. 

Of  the  greater  dialogues,  none  are  handled  more  thoroughly  than 
the  Proteigoras  and  Gorgias.  In  the  former  Mr.  Grote  discovers 
and  applauds  the  germs  of  utilitarianism ;  in  the  latter,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  representing  a  different  and  inconsistent  set  of 
ethical  views,  he  censures  as  unpractical,  and  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  the  usage  of  human  speech,  the  doctrine  that  happiness 
is  independent  of  external  circumstances,  and  depends  only  upon 
the  moral  purity  and  exaltation  of  the  individual  soul.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  two  works,  and  of  the  Phesdrus  and  the  Banquet 
which  follow  them,  is  one  of  the  most  animated  and  agreeable 
parts  of  the  book,  and  seems  a  perfect  land  of  Beulah  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  arid  regions  of  the  Parmenides,  Sophistes,  and 
Politicus,  into  which  we  are  led  soon  afterwards.  Remembering 
Mr.  Grote’s  pamphlet  on  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  which  appeared  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  proved  so  very 
hard  a  nut  to  most  readers,  we  approached  these  three  dialogues 
and  the  Timeeus  with  some  alarm,  bracing  ourselves  up  for  a 
severe  piece  of  intellectual  gymnastic.  We  are  bound  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Grote  has  on  this  occasion  let  his  readers  off  very 
easily.  He  goes  steadily  through  all  four  treatises,  examining  and 
objecting,  but  he  delays  over  the  logical  perplexities  of  the 
Parmenides  ”  and  the  obscure  cosmology  of  the  “  Timaeus  ”  no 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  seeking  only  to  get  some 
tangible  result  from  them  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
thoughts  of  the  master  generally. 

The  two  concluding  chapters  treat  of  Xenophon  and  the  other 
less  famous  disciples  of  Socrates,  Euclid  of  Megara,  Antisthenes, 
Aristippus,  Phsedon,  and  sundry  others,  giving  also  some  notice 
of  the  schools  which  they  founded.  In  describing  their  relations 
with  Plato,  we  are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Grote  60  often  seeming  to 
accept  the  loose  gossip  of  later  Greek  anecdote-mongers — gossip 
which  other  evidence  has  in  so  many  cases  discredited  that  it  has 
small  claim  to  be  believed  at  all — about  the  supposed  bickerings 
and  jealousies  of  these  philosophers.  Whatever  they  may  have 
thought  or  said  about  Plato,  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  his 
magnanimity  that  he  should  never,  in  so  large  a  circle  of  writings, 
have  assailed  by  name  any  one  of  all  these  persons,  or  indeed  any 
contemporary  at  all.  Lysias  is  once  censured,  but  Lysias  was  in  no 
sense  a  rival.  The  allusions  which  have  been  supposed,  in  one  or 
two  passages,  to  Antisthenes  and  the  Megaric  school  are  quite 
problematical,  and  not  at  all  malignant.  Of  few  writers  of  our  own 
or  the  two  preceding  centuries  could  it  be  said  that  they  show  so 
little  of  the  bitterness  of  controversialists,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  remember  the  Greek  license  of  tongue  and 
the  social  conditions  of  Greek  life.  Conformably  to  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  negative  arm  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  his 
desire  to  rectify  the  injustice  of  commentators,  Mr.  Grote  takes  the 
so-called  Eristic  school  of  Megara  under  his  protection,  arguing 
that  they  did  no  more  than  carry  out  the  line  of  discussion  which 
Socrates  had  started,  and  claiming  for  them,  with  reason,  the 
merit  of  having  done  good  service  in  the  scientific  development  of 
logic.  Xenophon,  too,  is  treated  with  more  favour  than  modern 
historians  or  commentators,  dazzled  by  the  superior  brilliance  of 
his  great  rival,  have  generally  been  willing  to  show  him.  The 
Cyropcsdia  in  particular,  which  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  condemn  as  tame  and  cold,  excites  Sir.  Grote’s  admiration  both 
as  a  work  of  art  and  as  bringing  out  clearly  and  strongly  one  Greek 
theory  of  the  perfect  government.  Taking  each  of  these  emi¬ 
nent  persons  in  succession  —  Xenophon,  Antisthenes,  Aristippus, 
Euclid  —  he  shows  how  the  Socratic  spirit  was  in  a  measure  shed 
upon  each  and  all,  and  thus  brings  us  back,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  long  and  elaborate  survey,  to  the  same  point  as  that  from 
which  we  at  first  set  out,  the  extraordinary  figure  of  the  man 
Socrates  himself,  who  leaves  no  doctrine  of  his  own,  and  is  the 
parent  of  all  the  doctrines  that  arise  after  him. 


YACHTING  ROUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND.* 

R.  L’ESTRANGE  belongs  to  that  class  of  summer  tourists 
who  think  it  at  once  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to 
inform  the  world  in  a  bulky  volume  or  volumes  how  they 
succeeded  in  conducting  their  rambles  during  the  previous  season. 
Philosophers  tell  us  that  nothing  is  created  without  a  use,  if  we 
could  only  see  it ;  and  we  are  bound  to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  travellers  who  are  good  enough  to  tell  us  every  year  that 
the  Scotch  hills  are  picturesque,  and  the  Alps  magnificent, 
and  the  Rhine  lovely,  and  Milan  Cathedral  a  marvel  of  art,  dis¬ 
charge  a  useful  office  in  the  social  economy.  But  we  confess  it  is 
a  hard  trial  of  faith  to  think  so.  To  give  in  windy  vapouring 
language  information  which  a  score  of  guide-books  will  afford  us 
quietly  and  tersely  does  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  appear  a  very  me¬ 
ritorious  occupation.  But  the  traveller  who  merely  translates  his 
Murray  out  of  the  vernacular  into  his  own  peculiar  dialect  is  far 
from  being  the  most  offensive  of  his  class.  There  are  two 
others  much  more  objectionable,  and  these  may  roughly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  moralizers  and  the  jokers ;  and  he  would  be  rash  who 
should  undertake  to  decide  which  is  the  more  insufferable.  The 
last  specimen  of  either  is  sure  to  seem  to  us  the  worst  conceivable. 
On  falling  in  with  the  most  recent  moralizer,  who  is  nothing  when 
he  is  not  tearful,  who  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day  has  “  solemn 
thoughts”  suggested  to  him,  who  cannot  look  on  a  crowd  of 
French  or  German  men  and  women  hearing  mass  in  a  tine  old 
cathedral  without  “  sad  feelings,”  and  who  is  for  ever  reminded  of 
his  own  “  happy  land,”  we  are  tempted  to  declare  that  the  force  of 
boredom  can  no  further  go,  and  think  of  a  joke  as  Dives  might 
have  reflected  on  his  drop  of  water.  But  our  haste  and  delusion 
are  at  once  punished  and  dispelled  when  the  last  joking  tourist 
makes  his  appearance.  We  need  not  say  that  the  -peculiarity  and 
essence  of  the  genuine  joking  tourist  is  to  be  utterly  devoid  of 
the  smallest  particle  of  wit,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  ceaseless 
in  his  heroic  attempts  to  be  funny  and  jocose.  The  “wretched 
foreigners”  whom  he  has  done  the  honour  to  visit  are 
always  doing  something  at  which  he  is  convulsed  with  laughter. 
You  cannot  for  the  life  of  you  see  where  the  joke  lies,  and 
generally  you  can  see  that  the  frolicsome  Briton  who  thinks  he 
is  ridiculing  them  has  simply  taken  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  own  little  Peddlington  for  those  of  the  universe,  and  been 
horribly  shocked  when  he  was  undeceived.  His  disgust  is  pro¬ 
found,  but  his  mirth  and  spirits  cannot  wait  to  be  angry  and 
serious,  and  so  you  are  pelted  with  stale  jokes  and  bad  puns,  and 
sickened  with  vulgar  ignorance,  till  you  think  of  a  sober  reflection, 
even  of  a  quotation  from  Tupper,  as  a  positive  relief. 

We  hardly  know  whether  one  human  mind  can  completely  and 
harmoniously  unite  within  itself  two  such  opposite  orders  of  gift 
and  endowment  as  we  have  just  described;  but  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  any  one  has  ever  attained  to  this  rare 
and  exquisite  synthesis,  it  is  Mr.  L’Estrange.  He  can  moralize 
with  a  copious,  robust,  long-winded  dulness  which  must  be 
seen,  or  rather  be  experienced,  before  it  can  be  appreciated  ; 
and  he  can  joke  with  a  deliberate  unrelenting  determination  to  be 
lively  which  is  almost  tragic  to  witness.  We  are  still  in  doubt  as 
to  which  line,  the  joking  or  the  moralizing,  it  was  nature’s 
original  intention  he  should  take  up.  With  great  hesitation,  we 
incline  to  think  that  he  succeeds  best  (that  is,  worst)  in  moral 
reflections.  We  say  again,  we  are  not  certain  ;  but  we  can  say  this 
much — which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  our  readers — that  we  have 
never,  while  reading  the  book,  felt  so  prostrate,  depressed,  and 
generally  undone,  just  after  the  author  had  perpetrated  a  joke,  but 
that  a  moral  reflection  to  follow  was  sufficient  to  restore  us  to  a 
sense  of  comparative  hilarity  and  comfort.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  series  of  remarks  intended  to  be  touching  and  profound 
had  raised  our  spirits  to  an  excessive  and  quite  boisterous  pitch, 
we  have  not  always  found  the  subsequent  jokes  an  adequate 
sedative.  In  other  words,  the  jokes,  sobering  and  saddening  as 
they  are,  are  not  so  depressing  as  the  moralizings  are  exhilarating, 
and  therefore  we  pronounce  moralizing  to  be  Mr.  L’Estrange’s 
strong  point. 

Mr.  L’Estrange’s  notion  of  yachting  seems  to  bo  to  hasten  on 
shore  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  to  start  straight  for  the 
interior  of  the  country.  lie  has  evidently  a  most  complete  and 
systematic  dread  of  salt  water ;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  a  dread 
rather  than  otherwise  of  most  things,  always  excepting  bad  and 
absurd  metaphors.  “  The  sun  was  down  .  .  .  but  a  roseate  glow 
still  dyed  the  waters,  while  opposite  in  the  deep  blue  vault  stood 
the  moon  like  a  silver  shield,  raining  her  bright  arrows  on  the 
sea.”  We  had  hitherto  thought  that  the  chief  use  of  a  shield  was 
to  receive  missiles,  not  to  emit  them ;  but  this  may  be  a  mere 
matter  of  taste ;  and  so  it  may  be  to  object  that  the  phrase, 
“  onward  we  sped  on  our  noiseless  and  motionless  course,”  refers  at 
least  to  an  odd  way  of  getting  along.  We  prefer  noticing  that 
Mr.  L’Estrange  had  on  one  occasion  “  to  trudge  more  than  a  mile,” 
and  that  “  it  was  fortunate  he  had  something  interesting  to  muse 
upon  ”  during  this  incredible  effort.  Subsequently,  he  rashly  contem¬ 
plated  a  walk  of  four  miles  ;  but  as  the  sun  was  powerful,  and  as 
“  we  ”  (Mr.  L’Estrange  was  accompanied  by  a  party  of  friends,  who 
are  not  even  nominum  timbres,  for  they  are  never  named  at  all 
except  in  this  shadowy  way,  and  generally  in  connection 
with  a  timid  refusal  to  do  something  or  other)  “  were  laden 
with  packages,  we  soon  began  to  regard  it  very  differently.” 
They  had  previously  regarded  it  with  pleasure.  With  a  sacrifice 
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of  dignity  which  is  at  once  surprising  and  touching,  Mr.  L’Estrange 
and  his  friends  were  fain  to  get  into  a  country  cart.  “There  were 
four  sacks  of  flour  in  it,  but  weary  mortals  like  us  could  not  afford 
to  be  particular,  and  in  we  tumbled  for  better  for  worse.”  Just 
fancy  what  that  extremity  must  have  been  which  could  force  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  yachtsman  to  get  into 
a  cart  with  four  sacks  of  flour  in  it !  But  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  others,  Mr.  L’Estrange  showed  an  heroic  mastery  over  feel¬ 
ings  which  were  not  in  themselves  heroic.  He  positively  ventured 
to  descend  into  the  celebrated  “  Piper’s  Hole,”  though  he  modestly 
adds,  “  The  undertaking  required  an  especial  amount  of  courage,  as 
this  cavern  is  said  to  communicate  under  the  sea  with  St.  Mary’s; 
and  there  are  strange  stories  of  men  having  descended  into  it 
and  never  returned,  and  of  dogs  emerging  denuded  of  their 
hair.”  This  last  picture  is  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 
How  could  Mr.  L'Estrange  rim  such  a  risk?  In  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
Sartor  Resartus  the  question  is  asked,  “  Lives  the  man  who  can 
figure  a  naked  Duke  of  Windlestraw  addressing  a  naked  House  of 
Lords?”  But  this  is  a  mere  capricious  fancy,  such  as  are  usual 
with  that  eccentric  writer.  A  graver,  and  more  practical,  and 
more  pertinent  question  is,  can  Mr.  L’Estrange  figure  himself 
“  emerging,  denuded  ”  of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and,  good  heavens !  it 
might  be  even  of  his  small-clothes  ?  It  would  not  signify  what  cart 
with  four  sacks  of  flour  in  it  he, tumbled  into  then.  We  are  bound 
to  add  that  this  is  the  one  solitary  instance  of  rashness  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  L’Estrange’s  book.  For  instance,  when  he  went  up  a  “  zigzag 
path  in  the  precipitous  side  of  a  rock  which  leads  to  the  summit  of 
Tintagel,”  the  danger,  he  tells  us,  was  less  than  it  appeared;  and 
when  we  learn,  moreover,  that  “  the  path  had  been  cut  into 
regular  stairs,”  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  This  is  how 
we  like  to  see  Mr.  L’Estrange;  he  never,  excepting  in  the  case  just 
mentioned,  strains  our  apprehension  for  his  safety  too  much.  He 
can  see  and  describe  a  danger  with  any  man  ;  indeed,  he  can  do 
this  where  others  would  hardly  suspect  there  was  any  danger  at 
all.  But  he  immediately  relieves  us  by  showing  that  there  was 
no  foolhardiness  in  anything  he  did — that  an  admirable  prudence 
never  ceased  to  guide  his  steps.  In  the  case  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  though  his  friends  “  refused  to  proceed  up 
the  path  cut  into  regular  stairs,”  he  ventured  at  last, 
though  he  may  have  hesitated  at  first ;  and  certainly  his 
decision,  and  the  grounds  he  gives  for  it,  alike  do  him  honour. 
“  I  was  much  reassured  on  being  informed  that  a  flock  of 
sheep  performed  the  pilgrimage  daily.”  This  is  a  delicate 
and  proper  regard  for  the  reader’s  feelings.  Mr.  L’Estrange  gazes 
“  at  the  zigzag  path  up  the  precipitous  side  of  the  rock.”  A 
feeling  reader,  especially  if  he  has  been  among  the  Alps  and 
knows  the  difference  between  Cornwall  and  Switzerland,  at  once 
sympathetically  shudders  at  the  dreadful  prospect.  Mr.  L’Estrange’s 
friends  flatly  refuse  to  make  the  perilous  attempt.  At  this  point 
matters  are  beginning  to  look  serious.  The  zigzag  path  and  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  rock,  and  the  friends  who  were  for  staying 
down,  and  Mr.  L’Estrange  who  was  for  going  up,  all  give  one  a 
nervous  feeling  that  something  painful  is  going  to  happen.  In  a 
moment  the  suspense  is  over.  The  flock  of  sheep  wander  in,  and 
everything  looks  calm,  peaceful,  and  pastoral.  Mr.  L’Estrange 
seizes  instantly  the  close  affinity  there  is  between  men  and  mutton, 
justly  infers  that  a  precipitous  path  which  is  good  for  one  is 
good  for  the  other,  and  up  he  goes. 

We  have  already  intimated  that,  for  a  yachting  man,  Mr. 
L’Estrange’s  affection  for  the  sea  is  of  the  most  sober  and  subdued 
sort.  This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that,  when  he  first  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  from  Ilfracombe  in  the  beginning  of  his  cruise, 
he  was  met  by  a  fresh  puff  of  wind.  He  got  a  wet  jacket,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  forty-ton  yacht,  and  the  damp  struck  into 
him  and  permanently  cooled  any  ardour  for  salt  water  he  may 
have  started  with.  A  typhoon  in  the  Chinese  seas  or  a  gale  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  could  hardly  be  described  in  more  ap¬ 
palling  language  than  he  uses  in  reference  to  a  double-reef  breeze. 
Beating  to  windward  is  evidently  an  occupation  for  which  he  has 
no  taste.  “  In  tacking  the  vessel  careened  over  fearfully,  and  I 
heard  a  loud  crash  and  a  cry  in  the  cabin  below.  A  large  ma¬ 
hogany  table  which  had  been  screwed  into  the  saloon  floor  had 
broken  loose,  and  scattered  its  multifarious  burden  in  all  directions.” 
On  which  we  would  remark  that  vessels  do  not  careen  over  more , 
but  rather  less,  when  they  are  tacking  than  at  any  other  time,  if 
they  are  close-hauled  or  with  the  wind  abeam ;  and  secondly,  that 
there  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  sea  matters 
on  board  to  leave  a  cabin  table  with  a  “multifarious  burden”  on 
it  when  the  wind  was  foul.  However,  Mr.  L’Estrange  gets  back 
into  harbour  and  at  once  waxes  facetious  : — 

On  descending  again  into  the  cabin  to  take  an  inventor}'  of  casualties,  I 
found  that  my  repeater  was  missing,  and  could  nowhere  be  discovered.  It 
had  been  standing  in  its  case  within  the  rails  of  the  saloon  lockers.  I  was 
much  concerned  at  this  unexpected  loss.  It  was  certainly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  article  of  its  size  on  board.  I  could  in  no  way  account  for  its  disap¬ 
pearance.  Had  I,  then,  been  nourishing  a  serpent  in  my  breast  ?  was  it, 
then,  that  one  of  my  crew  in  whom  I  reposed  so  much  confidence  had  taken 
advantage  of  my  danger  to  purloin  my  watch,  counting  upon,  perhaps 
planning,  my  destruction  ?  The  thought  was  too  much,  but  I  knew  that 
everything  depended  upon  presence  of  mind,  so  endeavouring  to  summon  an 
air  of  gaiety— a  sad  failure,  I  fear— I  ordered  the  men  to  replace  the  cases 
in  their  former  positions.  Imagine  my  joyful  surprise,  when  beneath  the 
heaviest  of  them  I  discovered  my  missing  treasure,  not  only  sound,  but 
ticking  away  merrily,  and  no  farther  from  the  right  time  than  usual. 

Mr.  L’Estrange  is  always  in  good  spirits  when  be  is  on  shore  and 
looking  on  the  sea.  How  prettily  playful,  for  instance,  is  this 


mode  of  telling  us  that  he  caught  sight  of  his  yacht  in  the 
offing : — 

Just  as  we  were  casting  a  last  glance  at  this  abode  of  ancient  glory, 
previous  to  bidding  it  farewell,  I  espied  a  white  sail  on  the  horizon. 
Conscience  suggested  that  it  was  none  other  than  the  girl  I  had  left  behind 
me  at  Barnstaple,  and  so  it  proved  to  have  been  when  we  arrived  at 
Padstow. 

In  the  way  of  exciting  adventure,  what  can  be  better  than 
this  ? 

Captain  Arbuthnot  had  been  visiting  the  Land’s  End  on  horseback,  and 
rashly  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  ride  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  but  in 
galloping  along  the  heath  his  horse  became  unmanageable,  and  he  was 
fortunately  just  able  to  slip  from  the  saddle,  and  disengage  himself  before 
the  horse  disappeared. 

And  further  on  we  are  told  how  Mr.  L’Estrange  visited  the  spot 
“  where  it  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rock  below.” 

But  it  is  when  Mr.  L’Estrange,  witli  that  encyclopaedic  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  alwajrs  find  in  the  picturesque  tourist,  discourses 
on  the  natural  history — we  mean  on  the  “  Flora  and  the  Fauna  ” — 
of  the  district,  that  we  get  a  full  measure  of  all  his  power.  When 
off  Scilly  he  bought  a  conger  eel,  and  takes  occasion  to  tell  the 
following  anecdote : — 

These  fish  are  very  active  and  powerful,  and  I  was  told  that  a  short  time 
ago  a  fisherman  having  caught  a  very  fine  eel,  and  drawn  it  up  into  his  boat, 
the  creature  resenting  such  treatment,  sprung  upon  him,  wound  himself 
round  his  body,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat.  The  man  fortunately  had  his 
knife  with  him,  and  severed  the  conger’s  spine,  an  act  invariably  fatal  to  the 
serpent  kind. 

This  last  remark  is,  we  feel  sure,  pregnant  and  profound,  but, 
like  many  weighty  sayings  of  the  wise,  it  is  just  a  trifle  obscure. 
To  sever  the  spine  of  a  living  creature  is,  we  admit,  an  “  act  ” 
which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  apt  to  be  a  fatal  one.  But 
why  does  Mr.  L’Estrange  emphasize  it  as  he  has  done  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  instance  of  the  conger?  Unless  the  whole  guild  of  cooks  has 
conspired  to  deceive  us,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  eels  when  their  spines 
are  severed — not  in  one  but  in  half  a  dozen  places — to  jump  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Such  activity  implies  a  good  deal 
of  vitality,  and  is  hardly  consistent  with  Mr.  L’Estrange’s  view. 
What  to  do  we  know  not.  On  the  one  side  are  the  cooks,  on  the 
other  side  is  Mr.  L’Estrange.  The  cooks  tell  us  that  eels  are 
odiously  lively  after  being  chopped  small.  Mr.  L’Estrange  as¬ 
sures  us  that  to  sever  their  spines  is  invariably  fatal  to  them.  We 
suspend  our  j  udgment  before  this  conflict  of  authorities. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  a  large  number  of  similar  instances 
in  which  Mr.  L’Estrange  has  unconsciously  deviated  from  fact  or 
probability.  As,  for  example,  when  ho  tells  us  that  the  “  markets 
at  Penzance  are  particularly  good,  especially  that  appropriated  to 
the  sale  of  meat,  which  is  quite  a  show,  the  long  tables  of  an 
immense  building  being  spread  with  every  imayindble  joint  of  every 
clescribable  animal  ” ;  or,  again,  when  he  informs  us  that  vast 
quantities  of  the  China  clay  are  sold  under  the  name  of  French 
chalk,  and  that  he  was  told  that  “  one  bootmaker  in  London 
consumed  twenty  tons  a-year  in  easing  on  the  tight  boots  of  his 
unfortunate  customers.”  It  is  evident  that  a  very  artfully  pre¬ 
pared  exaggeration  is  not  required  to  impose  on  Mr.  L’Estrange. 
Twenty  tons  of  French  chalk  for  such  a  purpose !  Can  Mr. 
L’Estrange  have  reflected  for  a  moment  on  what  a  ton  is  ?  But 
there  is  one  minor  statement  in  which  we  believe  and  hope 
that  he  has  adhered  closely  and  literally  to  fact — namely,  that 
“  donkeys  meet  with  considerably  more  respect  here  [in  Cornwall] 
than  in  other  parts  of  England.”  We  can  only  say  that  we 
sincerely  rejoice  to  hear  it,  not  only  from  general  motives  of 
humanity,  but  from  the  conviction  that  it  must  have  rendered 
Mr.  L’Estrange’s  stay  in  Cornwall  far  more  pleasant  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 


MEMORIALS  OF  ADARE.* 

HOUGH  this  splendid  and  profusely  illustrated  volume  is 
printed  only  for  private  circulation,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
a  public  notice  of  its  contents  would  be  in  any  way  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  its  authors,  and  a  large  part  of  the  book  is  certainly  of  a 
nature  to  interest  a  much  wider  circle  than  the  authors’  immediate 
friends.  Adare  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in 
Ireland,  there  being  very  few  places — excepting  of  course  great 
cities — either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  where  so  many  objects  of 
interest  are  gathered  together  in  so  small  a  compass.  A  castle  of 
the  Earls  of  Kildare,  three  independent  monastic  houses,  a  parish 
church  and  a  subordinate  chapel,  and  an  ancient  bridge,  are  all 
brought  together  in  a  small  town  which  has  sunk  to  a  mere 
village.  Other  ancient  buildings,  though  not  actually  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Adare,  are  so  near  as  almost  to  form  part  of  the  same 
group,  and  to  make  an  appropriate  portion  of  the  same  monograph. 
And  Adare  has  a  further  advantage,  as  precious  as  it  is  rare,  in 
having  for  its  owner  an  accomplished  antiquary,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  do  justice  to  every  portion  of  his  own  possessions.  The 
parts  of  the  volume  which  are  the  work  of  the  Uowager  Countess 
of  Dunraven  are  mainly  of  merely  local  and  family  interest,  but 
the  parts  which  are  contributed  by  the  present  Earl  deal  with 
matters  which  are  attractive  to  every  one  who  cares  for  the  anti  • 
quities  of  Ireland,  and  they  open  several  questions  of  much  wider 
interest  than  any  purely  Irish  antiquities  can  claim. 

*  Memorials  of  Aclare  Manor,  by  Caroline,  Countess  of  Dunraven.  With 
Historical  Notices  of  Aclare,  b  -r  her  Son,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Printed  for 
private  circulation,  by  Messrs.  Parker,  Oxford.  1065. 
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Ireland  is,  of  all  countries  of  Western  Europe,  preeminently  tlie 
land  of  ruins.  As  a  general  rule,  every  ancient  building  is  disused 
and  unroofed,  while  comparatively  few  ancient  buildings  are  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  In  England,  ruins  are  comparatively  rare ;  in 
some  counties  they  are  hardly  to  be  found.  In  Northamptonshire, 
one  of  the  counties  richest  in  architectural  wealth,  there  is  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  a  ruin ;  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
exceptions,  the  ancient  buildings  are  either  preserved  or  wholly 
destroyed.  In  other  counties,  as  Yorkshire,  monastic  ruins  are 
common.  But  there  is  no  part  of  England  where  the  ancient 
village  churches  are  invariably  in  ruins,  and  where  there  is  almost 
everywhere  a  ruined  house,  or  rather  tower,  to  keep  the  ruined 
church  company.  For  an  ancient  Irish  parish  church  to  be  still  in 
use  is,  except  here  and  there  in  the  towns,  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world.  Then  monastic  remains  are  unusually  abundant,  and  are 
commonly  to  be  found  unroofed  and  disused,  but  not  very  seriously 
damaged.  And  as  the  Irish  conventual  churches  have  peculiarities 
of  their  own,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  England,  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  country  which  affords  a  richer  store  of  examples  for 
the  student  of  monastic  architecture. 

Setting  aside  a  few  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  which 
make  some  approach  to  the  character  of  English  minsters  of  the 
second  class — Ireland,  like  Scotland  and  Wales,  contains  no  church 
which  has  any  pretensions  to  rank  in  the  first — the  Irish  churches 
fall  into  two  classes.  There  are  the  old  small  native  churches, 
cathedral,  conventual,  or  parochial,  built  according  to  the  native 
tradition  which  multiplied  instead  of  magnifying,  and,  when 
something  more  than  one  small  church  was  wanted,  built  not  one 
large  church,  but  a  group  of  small  ones.  Such  a  church  or  group 
of  churches  is,  hi  a  great  many  cases,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
famous  round  tpwers,  to  serve  as  a  belfry.  The  tradition  of  small 
size  seems  to  have  always  continued  in  the  building  of  parochial 
churches — an  Irish  village  church,  of  whatever  date,  being  what 
in  England  would  be  called  a  mere  chapel.  The  other  class  con¬ 
tains  the  later  monastic  churches,  and  some  of  the— for  Ireland — 
middle-sized  cathedrals,  as  Kildare  and  Killaloe.  The  monastic 
churches  again  fall  into  two  marked  classes,  those  of  the  elder 
orders  and  those  of  the  Friars.  The  arrangements  of  the  two  classes 
are  utterly  different,  but  all  Irish  churches  have  several  points  in 
common.  They  are  all  small,  as  compared  with  English  or  French 
buildings,  but  the  work,  though  seldom  very  rich,  is  often  just  as 
good  as  in  England  or  France.  Some  of  the  English  peculiarities 
are  exaggerated.  Thus  the  apse,  rare  in  England,  seems  utterly 
unknown  in  Ireland ;  vaulting  over  the  main  parts  of  a  church, 
comparatively  rare  in  England,  is  all  but  unknown  in  Ireland. 
The  English  use  of  the  battlement,  both  on  towers  and  elsewhere, 
is  very  frequent,  but  the  Irish  battlement  has  a  form  of  its  own. 
Each  battlement  is,  so  to  speak,  again  embattled.  This  form  is 
highly  picturesque,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  get  partially  destroyed, 
which  gives  the  tower  a  ragged  and  uncomfortable  look.  Still 
we  should  not  forget  that,  according  to  Mr.  Buskin,  one  of  the 
three  great  teachers  of  the  age,  no  tower  can  be  “noble”  which 
has  not  a  “  rent  battlement.”  According  to  this  rule,  no  towers 
have  so  good  a  claim  to  nobility  as  some  of  the  Irish  towers  where 
the  battlement  has  half  crumbled  away. 

In  point  of  style,  the  early  Gothic  buildings  of  Ireland  do  not 
differ  perceptibly  from  those  of  England.  Some  of  the  very  early 
Gothic  or  rather  Transitional  specimens  show  a  certain  likeness  to 
some  buildings  in  North  Wales.  But  the  later  Irish  Gothic  is 
often  utterly  un-English  and  is  sometimes  quite  nondescript.  The 
same  distinction  applies  to  Scotland  also.  The  English  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style  seems  never  to  have  taken  root  in  either  country. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  monastic  churches,  each  follows  the 
general  type  of  the  same  class  in  England,  with  some  local 
peculiarities.  The  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  churches  are 
cruciform  with  massive  central  towers,  much  like  those  of  the  very 
smallest  minsters  of  England  and  Wales.  The  Friars  churches  have 
a  character  of  their  own,  a  variety  of  the  general  character  of 
Friars  churches  everywhere.  A  regular  cruciform  Friars  church, 
with  aisles,  transepts,  and  central  tower,  seems  unknown  any¬ 
where.  The  general  type,  subject  to  variations  in  each  country, 
consists  of  a  large  nave  for  preaching  and  a  choir  like  a  college 
chapel.  A  tall  slender  tower  may  or  may  not  be  interposed 
between  the  two.  The  triforium  seems  unknown ;  the  clerestory  is, 
in  England,  exceedingly  rare.  Vaulting,  in  England,  is  scarcely 
found.  To  these  general  characters  the  Irish  Friars  churches  add 
the  following  special  peculiarities.  The  earlier  examples  were 
built  without  towers,  but  a  tall  slender  tower  has  commonly  been 
inserted  at  a  later  time.  In  the  later  examples  the  tower  has  been 
built  from  the  beginning,  llegular  aisles  seem  unknown,  but  a 
single  aisle  to  the  nave  is  common.  But  the  distinguishing  Irish 
feature  is  a  single  enormous  transept,  sometimes  with  an  attached 
aisle.  This  may  be  seen  in  its  most  exaggerated  form  in  a  Friars 
church  at  Kilkenny,  this  part  of  which  is  now  restored  and  used 
for  Roman  Catholic  service. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  because  the  great 
value  of  the  group  of  buildings  at  Adare  is  that  they  supply  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  two  of  the  three  classes  of  churches  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  There  is  no  church  of  any  of  the  elder  orders,  but 
there  are  churches  of  three  distinct  orders  of  Friars  as  well  as  the 
parish  church.  It  is  singular  how  little  is  really  known  of  the 
history  of  any  of  these  foundations.  Of  the  Trinitarian  house 
indeed  there  is  a  long  account  in  a  Spanish  writer  named  Lopez, 
the  historian  of  the  Trinitarian  order.  But,  as  Lord  Dunraven 
allows,  a  great  part  of  Lopez’s  story  sounds  quite  mythical.  He 
makes  this  remark  on  the  legend  of  the  found  ation;  we  should 


extend  it  to  the  legend  of  the  suppression.  Lord  Dunravon 
simply  doubts  about  it ;  to  us  it  seems  utterly  absurd  : — 

Lopez  gives  a  very  long  and  curious  account  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery  in  the  year  1539,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  would  be  well 
worth  inserting  in  full,  could  entire  reliance  be  placed  on  its  accuracy.  As 
a  summary  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  called  on  to  take  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy,  the  Prior  Robert  at  first  dissembled,  to  gain  time  to  hide  all  the 
convent  property,  relics,  pictures,  &c.  After  this  he  agreed  to  submit  on  one 
condition — namely,  that  a  disputation  should  take  place  between  himself  and 
the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  offering  that,  if  vanquished,  he  should  be 
burned  alive.  The  King’s  officers  and  the  magistrates  held  a  consultation 
with  the  preachers  on  this  proposal ;  but  the  preachers  appealed  to  the 
people  and  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and  inflamed  their  minds  against  the 
monks,  calling  this  proposal  a  device  of  Satan  to  excite  the  people  to  murder 
officials,  magistrates,  and  preachers. 

So  they  returned  to  the  monastery  and  summoned  the  Prior,  who,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot.  They  then  entered 
the  buildings,  made  the  monks  prisoners  to  the  number  of  4a,  and  caused 
them  to  suffer  horrible  cruelties.  Some  were  put  to  death  at  that  time,  and 
the  remainder  were  shortly  afterwards  hanged.  The  date  of  these  martyr¬ 
doms  is  described  as  being  February  iath  and  J3U1,  1539. 

There  is  something  suspicious  about  this  number  42,  for  preciselj’  the  same 
number  is  mentioned  as  having  suffered  death  in  the  monastery  at  Louth. 
Figueras  gives  50  as  the  number  executed  at  Adare. 

Now  the  Spanish  writer  evidently  looked,  as  many  Protestants 
look,  on  “  the  Reformation  ”  as  something  which  took  place  all  at 
once.  The  royal  supremacy,  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and 
the  change  in  religious  doctrines  are  all  jumbled  together.  The 
Prior  must  have  been  called  on  to  swear  to  the  supremacy  long 
before  1539,  and  King  Harry  most  certainly  kept  no  preachers  of 
any  new  religion  to  oppose  to  the  monks.  And  the  stories  of 
massacre  and  martyrdom  are  obviously  fabulous. 

The  Trinitarian  order,  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives, 
was  founded  in  1198,  and  the  house  at  Adare  was  founded  in 
1230.  The  church  is  now  used  for  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
and  some  of  the  conventual  buildings  are  occupied  by  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  north  transept  and 
north  chapel  to  the  choir ;  the  central  tower,  original  and  sup¬ 
ported  on  round  arches,  is  far  more  massive  than  is  usual  in 
Friars  churches,  more  like  a  tower  of  one  of  the  older  orders. 

The  Church  of  the  Augustinians  is  now  used  as  the  Protestant 
parish  church.  As  such  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  have  played  some  of  their 
usual  barbarous  pranks  with  the  inside.  We  are  surprised  at  the 
temperate  language  in  which  Lord  Dunraven  sets  forth  their  mis¬ 
doings.  This  church  has  a  thirteenth-century  nave  and  choir, 
with  an  inserted  tower  and  an  arch  added  to  the  nave  in  the  four¬ 
teenth.  Some  beautiful  sedilia  under  the  tower  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  altar  just  outside  the  rood-screen. 

The  third  church,  that  of  the  Franciscans,  is  still  in  ruins. 
This  is  a  building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  nave,  choir, 
south  aisle,  and  an  original  tower,  very  tall  and  slender.  The 
conventual  buildings  are  extensive,  and,  as  usual  in  that  age,  have 
a  very  foreign  look. 

"We  will  not  enlarge  on  the  other  buildings,  though  they  are  far 
from  lacking  interest,  because  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  Lord 
Dunraven’s  speculations  on  the  round  towers,  called  forth  by  a 
round  tower  near,  though  not  at,  Adare.  We  need  not  say  that 
Lord  Dunraven,  like  all  other  rational  people  since  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Petrie’s  book,  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  round  towers  are 
Christian  structures,  the  belfries  of  the  older  churches,  though, 
like  church  towers  in  many  other  times  and  places,  they  may 
have  been  incidentally  employed  for  other  uses.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  to  their  age  and  origin.  Their  use  was  ancient  in  the 
days  of  Giraldus,  a  fact  which  in  no  way  proves  that  some  of 
them  may  not  be  as  late  or  later  than  Giraldus’  own  time.  One 
can  hardly  doubt  that,  like  the  slender  square  towers  of  early  date 
reaching  from  Italy  to  England,  they  belong  to  the  primitive  type 
of  Romanesque,  aud,  as  such,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find 
them  following  Italian  models.  Lord  Dunraven  throws  out  what  is 
at  least  a  valuable  hint,  that  their  models  are  to  he  found  in  the  round 
towers  of  Ravenna.  He  gives  side  by  side  a  Ravenna  tower  and 
an  Irish  round  tower,  which  certainly  seem  to  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  same  relation  in  which  a  regular  Italian  campanile  or  such 
towers  as  those  of  Schaffhausen  and  Angouleme  stand  to  some  of 
our  rudest  “Anglo-Saxon”  towers.  This  point,  like  all  points 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Romanesque,  is  well  worth 
working  out. 

We  will  mention  one  point  more,  on  a  very  different  subject, 
because  it  is  interesting  as  a  bit  of  comparative  mythology.  An 
ancestor  of  the  Quin  family  caught  a  swan,  which  turned  into  a 
beautiful  woman,  whom  he  married,  pledging  himself  to  certain 
conditions.  When  he  broke  one  of  these,  the  lady  wept  over  her 
children,  took  again  to  her  swan’s  plumage,  and  flew  away.  Now 
there  are  a  great  number  of  stories  of  this  class,  some  of  swan- 
women,  some  of  mermaids,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
story  of  Zeus  and  Leda.  We  commend  this  legend  of  (we  sup¬ 
pose)  Lord  Dunraven’s  ancestress  to  the  consideration  of  one  class 
of  scholars,  just  as  we  do  his  views  on  the  round  towers  to  the 
consideration  of  another  class. 


TIIE  REHEARSAL.* 

GREAT  many  people  have  heard  of  two  mysterious  Kings 
of  Brentford,  and  of  a  certain  Prince  Prettyman,  and  are 
aware  that  a  bullying  braggart  maybe  called  a  “ Drawcansir,” 
withoutbeing  aware  how  the  several  personages  referred  to  acquired 


*  The  llehcaisal.  A  Comedy.  By  George,  late  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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that  celebrity  which  they  now  enjoy.  “  Drawcansir  ”  is  perhaps  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  sort  of  synonym  for  “  Bobadil,”  and  his  attributes  are 
recognised,  without  inquiry,  just  as  “Lothario”  is  instinctively 
regarded  as  a  libertine,  and  “  Amphitryon  ”  as  a  host,  by  hundreds 
who  are  not  aware  that  the  former  is  the  chief  male  personage  in 
Rowe’s  tragedy  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  that  the  latter  derives  his 
hospitality  from  a  passage  in  the  comedy  which  Moliere,  following 
Plautus,  has  based  upon  an  ancient  tale.  But  what  were  the  two 
Kings  of  Brentford  and  Prince  Prettyman  ?  We  obtained  them, 
somehow  or  other,  like  Lothario,  and  Amphitryon  the  host ;  but 
now  we  have  got  them,  what  do  they  indicate  P 

Let  not  the  chosen  few  chide  us  for  under-estimating 
the  erudition  of  the  present  generation  when  we  gravely 
state  that  the  Kings  of  Brentford,  Prince  Prettyman,  and 
Drawcansir  are  all  personages  in  the  once-famous  Rehearsal  of 
the  second  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  To  say  that  a  man  is 
not  well  posted  up  in  his  Lycophron  does  not  impeach  his  general 
character  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  certainly,  if  there  is  one  branch 
of  knowledge  which  by  all  save  the  chosen  few  remains  utterly 
untouched,  it  is  that  which  refers  to  those  plays  of  another  day 
which  have  ceased  to  hold  possession  of  the  stage,  and  have  not 
gained  recognition  as  monuments  of  the  wit  and  poetry  of  a  past 
age. 

So  immediately  does  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Rehearsal  refer 
to  the  time  when  it  was  produced  that  we  can  but  wonder  that  it 
remained  on  the  stage  as  long  as  it  actually  did.  In  1671  it  was 
first  produced  at  the  “  Theatre  Royal,”  and  only  a  few  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  we  find  it  acted, 
in  an  abbreviated  form,  at  the  Haymarket.  Its  whole  and  sole  object 
is  to  ridicule  a  species  of  tragedy  that  rose  into  existence  almost 
immediately  after  the  reopening  of  the  theatre  by  Charles  II.,  and 
which  had  no  lasting  influence  on  the  dramatic  literature  of  England. 
Not  only  have  the  “heroic  plays”  faded  away  from  the  theatre, 
but  they  have  lost  their  grasp  of  what  may  be  termed  the  literary 
memory.  If  they  have  any  place  in  ordinary  libraries,  it  is  because 
some  of  them  are  bound  up  with  the  other  works  of  Dryden, 
whose  fame  they  are  considered  to  have  compromised  rather  than 
increased. 

The  term  “  heroic  play  ”  primarily  indicated  the  fact  that  the 
work  to  which  it  was  applied  was  written  in  heroic  verse — that  is 
to  say,  that  rhyme  was  substituted  for  the  blank  verse  of  the 
Elizabethan  period ;  but  the  difference  between  the  older  and 
younger  schools  was  not  merely  metrical.  While  the  personages 
tagged  rhymes,  they  also  talked  an  inflated  language  that  so  far 
resembled  that  of  the  French  classical  drama  as  to  remove  the 
speakers  from  all  contrast  with  ordinary  life.  The  removal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  effected  by  a  rude  bombast  which  differed  much  from  the 
courtly  artificiality  of  the  poets  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
which  to  the  modern  reader  looks  much  more  crude  than  the  talk 
even  of  the  inferior  Elizabethans.  For  it  is  now  hard  to  conceive 
that  a  poet  writing-  for  any  purpose  save  that  of  burlesque  could 
pen  such  lines  as  these,  which  Dryden,  in  his  Conquest  of  Granada, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Almanzor,  an  independent  Moorish  warrior, 
threatened  with  death  by  King  Boabdil : — 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath, 

But  whence  hast  thou  the  right  to  give  me  death  ? 

Obeyed  as  sovereign  by  thy  subjects  be. 

But  know,  that  1  alone  am  king  of  me. 

I  am  as  free  as  nature  first  made  man, 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  fustian  could  be  funnier  than 
the  words  we  have  put  in  italics.  Yet  the  above,  with  whole 
pages  like  it,  was  written  in  sober  earnest  by  a  poet  who  in  other 
departments  of  his  art  is  considered  to  be  without  a  rival,  and  on 
this  particular  occasion  fancied  that  he  was  forming  a  character 
on  the  basis  of  the  Homeric  Achilles. 

While,  however,  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  under  a  Gallic 
influence,  manifestly  intending  the  rhymed  English  heroics  to 
correspond  to  the  rhymed  Alexandrines  of  the  French — though 
much  of  the  conceited  casuistry  that  fills  their  dialogue  points 
to  a  Spanish  source — the  “  heroic  ”  dramatists  had  no  regard 
for  that  severity  of  construction  which,  after  antique 
precedent,  more  or  less  correctly  followed,  rendered  the  French 
stage  devoid  of  visible  action;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
appealed  as  readily  as  their  Elizabethan  predecessors  to  the  eyes  of 
the  spectator.  We  even  venture  to  say  that  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  tragic  dramatists  of  the  golden  age  and  those  of  the 
Restoration,  that  whereas  the  former  presented  a  visible  action, 
because  for  the  most  part  they  were  aware  of  no  rule  to  the  con- 
trary,  the  latter  seem  to  have  forced  their  situations  with  the 
deliberate  view  of  being  “  sensational  ”  in  the  most  modern  sense 
of  the  word.  Battles  were  fought,  and  murders  and  suicides  were 
perpetrated,  on  the  stage  with  as  little  reluctance  as  before  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  songs  were  even  more  liberally  in¬ 
troduced,  but  there  was  no  naivete  in  the  freedom  of  the  playwright. 
Let  it  be  added,  that  the  rise  of  the  “  heroic  play  ”  was  almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  introduction  of  painted  scenery  in 
public  theatres.  The  poets  had  means  for  “  effect  ”  at  command 
which  had  been  unknown  at  an  earlier  age,  and  were  not  disposed 
to  forego  this  advantage  by  an  adhesion  to  the  bald  simplicity  of 
Paris. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  wo  may  easily 
perceive  that  the  “heroic  plays”  could  not  acquire  a  "lasting 
popularity  with  any  class  of  the  public.  By  their  inflated  language, 
and  the  utter  artificiality  of  the  characters,  they  were  lifted  above  | 


the  sympathy  of  the  uneducated  throng  ;  and  the  strange  conceits 
with  which  they  were  profusely  studded  were  offensive  to  per¬ 
sons  of  really  classical  taste.  At  the  same  time  they  had  too 
much  in  common  with  the  old  English  play,  with  its  fights  aud 
its  songs,  to  satisfy  those  who  looked  to  Paris  for  dramatic  models ; 
for,  in  kind  at  least,  Dryden’s  Indian  Queen  and  Conquest  of 
Granada  are  more  akin  to  the  works  of  Kyd  and  Marlowe  than 
to  the  Cato  of  Addison,  which  won  the  admiration  of  Voltaire. 
As  early  as  1707  every  trace  of  the  “  heroic  plays  ”  had  vanished 
from  the  stage,  and  if  they  are  ever  mentioned  now,  it  is  with  a 
lamentation  that  a  great  poet  like  Dryden  should  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  circumstances  to  waste  so  much  valuable  time  and  talent 
on  such  utter  trash.  In  recording  this  lamentation  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  Dryden  is  utterly 
without,  merit  as  a  dramatist — an  opinion  commonly  entertained 
by  those  who  never  read  one  of  his  plays. 

“  Heroic  Plays  ”  were  in  their  lustihood  when  the  Rehearsal 
was  first  produced.  In  carrying  on  the  work  which  was  to 
effect  their  demolition,  the  noble  satirist  adopted  a  method 
borrowed  from  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  afterwards  employed  by 
Sheridan  in  the  Critic.  That  is  to  say,  the  author  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  effect  that  a  burlesque  tragedy  would  produce  by  its  own 
absurdity,  but,  by  introducing  a  couple  of  talking  critics  on  the 
stage,  rendered  that  which  was  already  ridiculous  more  ridiculous 
still,  by  means  of  a  perpetual  comment.  Through  the  whole  play,  it 
must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  not  the  mere  transient 
entertainment  of  an  audience,  but  satire  of  the  most  pungent 
kind,  is  intended  by  the  noble  author,  whose  wit  certainly  does 
not  come  up  to  the  level  of  his  malice. 

Two  friends — Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  and  Smith,  a 
gentleman  from  the  country — meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
theatre,  when  the  former  complains  to  the  latter  “  such  hideous 
monstrous  things  that  he  has  seen  ”  that  he  has  almost  forsworn 
the  stage.  The  modern  poets,  he  says,  “  scorn  to  imitate  nature, 
and  are  given  altogether  to  elevate  and  surprise”;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  word  “elevate”  is  intended  to  be  censorious. 
Both  the  words  “  elevate”  and  “surprise”  astonish  honest  Smith, 
who  asks  for  more  explicit  information,  whereupon  Johnson  de¬ 
scribes  the  drama  of  the  day  as  “fighting,  loving,  sleeping, 
rhyming,  dying,  dancing,  singing,  crying,  and  everything  but 
common  sense.”  While  the  friends  are  conversing,  they  are 
joined  by  the  poet  Bayes,  who  takes  them  to  see  the  rehearsal 
of  his  new  play,  just  as  Puff  escorts  Dangle  and  Sneer.  Bayes, 
whose  name  denotes  his  position  as  Laureate,  is  notoriously  in¬ 
tended  for  Dryden ;  but  it  is  said  that  when  the  piece  was  com¬ 
menced,  in  1663,  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  the  object  of  satire, 
and  afterwards  gave  place  to  Sir  William  Davenant.  The  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Rehearsal,  it  may  be  observed,  is  at  the  first 
glance  somewhat  puzzling.  We  learn  that  it  was  ready  for 
representation  in  1665,  and  that  its  performance  was  hindered 
by  the  Great  Plague.  Nevertheless,  the  best  passage  which 
it  contains  is  obviously  a  parody  on  a  speech  in  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  which  did  not  come  out  till  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  a  Jacobite,  was  always  ready  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Dryden,  triumphantly  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
many  plays  supposed  to  be  satirized  in  the  Rehearsal  were 
not  published  till  long  after  1671,  when  that  piece  was 
first  played.  “These  contradictions,”  says  the  Doctor,  with 
all  gravity,  “  show  how  rashly  satire  is  applied.”  He  had  over¬ 
looked  the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  plays 
to  be  published  long  after  their  lirst  performance.  Thus  the 
Conquest  of  Granada,  one  of  the  plays  cited  by  Johnson,  was  not 
published  till  1672,  yet  so  cleverly  is  it  ridiculed  by  the  passage 
in  the  Rehearsal  already  referred  to,  that  to  doubt  its  performance 
before  1 67 1  seems  impossible ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  that  the 
similarity  of  Dryden’s  Turtle  Doves  to  the  Amorous  Swine  of 
Buckingham  escaped  the  notice  of  the  learned  doctor.  As  for  the 
fact  that  the  Conquest  of  Granada  was  certainly  not  performed 
till  after  1665,  when  the  Rehearsal  seems  to  have  been  but  com¬ 
pleted,  that  is  easily  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  many 
alterations  were  made  in  the  piece  during  the  six  years’  interval 
that  separated  the  date  of  completion  from  that  of  performance. 

If  there  were  not  enough  intrinsic  evidence  to  show  that 
Sheridan  had  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Rehearsal  immediately 
in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the  admirable  Critic,  direct  proof  is 
•furnished,  by  the  prologue  to  the  latter,  in  which  occur  the 
lines : — 

In  those  gay  days  of  wickedness  and  wit, 

When  Villiers  criticized  what  Dryden  writ, 

The  tragic  queen  to  please  a  tasteless  crowd 
Had  learned  to  bellow,  rant  and  roar  so  loud, 

That  frightened  Nature,  her  best  friend  before, 

The  blustering  beldame’s  company  forswore. 

Nevertheless,  great  is  the  difference  between  the  two  dramatic 
satirists.  "V  oltaire  called  Swift  “  Rabelais  in  his  senses,”  and  by 
a  similar  phrase  might  the  intellectual  relation  of  Sheridan  to 
\  illiers  be  expressed.  The  tragedy  which  recounts  the  woes  of 
Tilburina  and  Whiskerandos  is,  with  all  its  absurdity,  a  drama 
blessed  with  an  intelligible  plot.  But  the  illustrious  work  of 
Mr.  Bayes,  rehearsed  on  the  stage  in  the  presence  of  himself, 
whom  it  delights,  and  of  his  two  companions,  whom  it  disgusts,  is 
a  mere  succession  of  grotesque  situations  and  characters,  with 
scarcely  the  pretext  of  a  plot  to  connect  them.  Two  kings  who, 
after  Spartan  precedent,  reign  simultaneously  over  Brentford, 
are  dethroned  by  their  gentleman-usher  and  physician,  whose 
whispered  treason  might  have  furnished  the  hint  for  Lord 
Burleigh’s  comprehensive  nod,  and  who  henceforth  reign  as 
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usurpers,  till  the  rightful  monarchs  are  restored  hy  supernatural 
agency,  and  descend  to  Brentford  in  clouds,  talking  the  most 
outrageous  nonsense.  Prince  Prettyman  is  a  namby-pamby  lover, 
who  turns  out  first  to  be,  then  not  to  be,  the  son  of  a  poor  fisher¬ 
man,  and  suddenly  falls  asleep  while  commencing  a  rhapsodical 
speech  to  his  mistress.  A  still  more  extraordinary  person  is 
Prince  Volscius,  who,  while  putting  on  his  boots  in  order  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Knightsbridge,  where  he  is  to  head  an  army,  suddenly  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  lady,  who  thus  describes  herself : — 

My  mother,  sir,  sells  ale  by  the  town-walls, 

And  me  her  dear  Parthenope  she  calls. 

One  boot  is  already  on,  the  other  is  still  off,  and  while  he  is  in 
this  condition  the  booted  leg,  as  he  thinks,  expects  him  to  obey 
the  call  of  honour,  and  join  the  army,  while  the  unbooted  one 
persuades  him  to  remain  with  Parthenope.  The  mental  conflict 
that  arises  under  these  embarrassing  circumstances  is  expressed  in 
this  speech : — 

My  legs,  the  emblem  of  my  various  thought. 

Show  to  what  sad  distraction  I  am  brought ; 

Sometimes,  with  stubborn  honour,  like  this  boot. 

My  mind  is  guarded,  and  resolv’d  to  do’t ; 

Sometimes,  again,  that  very  mind,  by  love 
Disarmed!,  like  this  other  leg  does  prove. 

Shall  I  to  honour  or  to  love  give  way  ? 

Go  on,  cries  Honour  ;  tender  Love  says  nay. 

Honour  aloud  commands,  Put  both  boots  on  ; 

But  softer  Love  does  whisper,  Put  on  none. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  What  conduct  shall  I  find 
To  lead  me  thro’  this  twilight  of  my  mind  ? 

For  as  bright  day,  with  black  approach  of  night 
Contending,  makes  a  doubtful  puzzling  light ; 

So  does  (sic)  my  honour  and  my  love  together 
Puzzle  me  so,  I  can  resolve  for  neither. 

Tbis  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Prince  “goes  out 
hopping,  with  one  boot  on  find  ’tother  off)”  is  decidedly  Spanish  in 
its  tone,  and  admirably  burlesques  the  casuistry  which  many 
persons  will  find  ridiculous  in  Dryden,  but  sublime  in  Calderon. 

The  bragging  and  invincible  Drawcansir,  who  rushes  into  a 
battle-field,  and  kills  the  soldiers  on  both  sides,  manifestly  repre¬ 
sents  the  Almanzor  of  whose  diction  we  have  already  given  a 
specimen,  and  in  whose  single  person  the  whole  “  heroic  ”  drama 
culminated.  It  is  no  small  glory  of  Almanzor  that  he  fairly 
dazzled  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  altogether  like  him,  but  yet 
seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  him.  As  this  once  redoubtable  warrior 
is  not  familiar  to  many  readers  of  the  present  day,  we  extract, 
without  hesitation,  the  following  masterly  description  of  him  from 
Johnson’s  Life  of  Dryden: — 

All  the  rays  of  romantic  heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow  in 
Almanzor  by  a  sort  of  concentration.  He  is  above  all  laws  ;  he  is  exempt 
from  all  restraint ;  he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wherever  he 
appears.  He  fights  without  inquiring  the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the 
obligations  of  justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  prohibition  from  the 
dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are  for  the  most  part  delightful  ;  they  exhibit  a  kind 
of  illustrious  depravity  and  majestic  madness  such  as,  if  it  is  sometimes 
despised,  is  often  reverenced,  and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the 
astonishing. 

A  gentleman,  however,  who  can  boast  of  such  a  very  excep¬ 
tional  idiosyncrasy  presents  this  difficulty  to  the  burlesquing 
dramatist,  that  he  can  hardly  be  made  more  absurd  than  he  is 
already.  He  has  already  taken  the  noted  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  which  in  his  case  is  a  stride,  and  an  extra  shove  can 
do  him  no  harm.  Hence  we  can  hardly  understand  how  an  audience 
who  glowed  enthusiasm  when  Almanzor  said,  “  I  alone  am  king 
of  me,”  should  think  any  joke  was  intended  when  Drawcansir 
exclaimed : — 

Others  may  boast  a  single  man  to  kill, 

But  I  the  blood  of  thousands  daily  spill. 

Let  petty  kings  the  names  of  parties  know  ; 

Where'er  I  come  I  slay  both  friend  and  foe. 

As  far  as  our  own  feelings  are  concerned,  we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  Almanzor  as  the  funnier  fellow  of  the  two. 

Not  content  with  human  monstrosities,  the  author  of  the 
Rehearsal  introduces  Thunder  and  Lightning  personified,  and  it  is 
in  a  duet  sung  by  those  formidable  beings  that  the  well-known 
phrase  “I  am  the  bold  Thunder  ”  first  appears.  Moreover,  the 
Earth,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  dance  a  “  hey  ”  or  reel,  thus  alter¬ 
nately  producing  a  solar  and  a  lunar  eclipse. 

We  may  conclude  our  notice  of  this  grotesque  and  unaccount¬ 
ably  long-lived  piece  with  the  fact  that  it  not  only  took  about 
eleven  years  to  write,  but  that  the  Duke  was  assisted  in  com¬ 
posing  it  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Sprat,  Master  Clifford  of  the  Charter- 
house,  and  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Iludihras.  These  were 
a  great  many  cooks  to  a  very  little  broth,  and  the  few  who  now 
read  the  Rehearsal  will  scarcely  dissent  from  Dr.  Johnson’s  opinion, 
that  “  it  is  not  possible  to  find  in  it  anything  that  might  not  have 
been  written  without  such  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous.” 
Greatly  do  we  fear  that  Messrs.  Byron  and  Burn  and,  who  can 
turn  out  a  new  burlesque  every  quarter-day,  will  not  feel  any 
reverence  for  the  wicked  and  witty  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  everlasting  snow.  The  present 
volume  gives  an  account  of  his  researches  during  the  past  season, 
and  will  probably  reveal  to  many  travellers  the  existence  of 
curiosities  of  which  they  had  little  suspicion.  The  fame  of  certain 
ice-caves  has  indeed  filtered  into  the  pages  of  sundry  guide-books. 
Amongst  “  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
will  well  repay  the  labour  of  a  visit,”  the  traveller  occasionally 
reads  of  a  cavern  where  the  ice  remains  unrnelted  throughout  the 
summer.  Possibly  some  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  follows.  Mr.  Browne  quotes,  for  example,  the  following 
theory  put  forth  in  a  work  of  Hungarian  travels.  “  The  earth  being  of 
itself  cold  and  damp,”  the  external  heat  of  summer  drives  this  cold 
inwards  and  makes  it  proportionally  dense.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  external  air  is  cold,  it  draws  towards  the  surface 
the  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  caverns,  and  thus  makes  them 
warm !  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  stated  that,  when  Hungarians  wish 
to  cool  their  wine,  they  adopt  the  singular  method  of  digging  a 
hole  two  feet  deep,  placing  the  bottle  in  it,  then  filling  up  the 
hole,  and  lighting  a  fire  on  the  top  —  a  method  which  would  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  saving  ice.  These  arguments  are  intended 
to  confirm  a  statement  which  has  been  made  with  singular 
unanimity  concerning  these  caverns  in  all  parts  of  the  world  — 
namely,  that  the  ice  increases  in  summer,  and  diminishes  in 
winter.  It  seems  hard  to  understand  whether  this  statement,  and 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  invented  to  render  its  truth 
probable,  rest  upon  similar  grounds  to  the  celebrated  case  of  the  fish 
in  the  full  basin  of  water,  or  depend  upon  some  misconception 
of  facts  which  actually  occur.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  a  case 
of  that  natural  propensity  for  the  marvellous  which  not  only 
produces  enormous  lying,  but,  more  curiously,  produces 
precisely  similar  lies  in  widely-separated  communities.  A  guide 
who  is  bound  to  make  out  that  the  cave  by  which  he  gets  his 
living  does  something  that  no  cave  could  be  expected  to  do 
naturally  hits  upon  the  assertion  that  tne  ice  increases  when  it 
ought  to  diminish,  and  vice  versa.  Swiss,  Hungarian,  and 
Siberian  guides  may  stumble  upon  the  same  pardonable  fiction, 
much  as  we  find  some  of  the  customs  of  South  American  natives 
repeated  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  or  in  Africa.  Men  hit  upon  the 
same  inventions,  whether  in  art  or  in  story,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  And  the  obstinacy  with  which  such  a  theory  is  main¬ 
tained,  when  once  started,  far  exceeds  the  power  of  any  evidence 
to  overcome.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  in  Savoy,  called 
Pralong,  maintained  as  a  traditionary  article  of  faith  that  a  certain 
ice-cave  in  their  neighbourhood  was  full  of  ice  in  the  summer  and 
of  water  at  Christmas.  A  scientific  gentleman  proposing  to  go 
and  see  it  in  the  winter  was  told  by  the  peasants  that  he  would 
find  there  nothingbut  “  warmth  and  water  ”  ;  he  naturally  inquired 
whether  they  had  seen  it  themselves,  to  which  they  replied  that 
they  had  not,  because  it  was  worth  no  one’s  while  to  go  when 
there  was  no  ice  to  be  seen.  The  scientific  gentleman  persisting, 
found  the  cave,  or  glaciere,  full  of  ice,  without  the  least  sign  of 
thaw.  On  reporting  what  he  had  seen,  the  peasants  simply  replied 
that  “  a  true  glaciere  ”  had  no  ice  in  it  in  the  winter.  This  is  not 
a  bad  specimen  of  the  degree  of  credit  sometimes  due  to  popular 
report  about  established  marvels.  Like  those  wonderful  toads 
that  turn  up  in  blocks  of  limestone,  there  is  something  so  pleasantly 
incredible  in  the  story  that  the  vulgar  observer  not  merely  believes 
in  it,  but  believes  that  he  has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes. 

By  far  the  most  marvellous  of  all  caves,  however,  is,  as  is 
natural,  in  the  far  East,  and  its  wonders  are  vouched  for  by  a 
British  officer,  Captain  Burslem,  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  who 
visited  it  in  the  year  1840.  This  cave  is  situated  in  “the  ro¬ 
mantic  glen  of  Doaub,”  near  “the  high  and  wild  pass  of 
Karakatul.”  It  was  in  former  days  the  scene  of  a  massacre  under 
Genghis  Khan,  in  which,  after  the  smoking-out  process  had  failed, 
700  men  were  bricked  up  and  left  to  starve.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  cave  is  of  enormous  size.  It  is  more  remark¬ 
able,  considering  the  length  of  time  since  the  massacre,  that  it  was 
still  full  of  skeletons  perfectly  undisturbed,  “  one,  for  instance,  still 
holding  the  skeletons  of  two  infants  in  its  bony  arms.”  But  a 
still  more  startling  discovery  was  that  of  the  recent  print  of  a 
naked  foot,  and  “  by  its  side  the  distinct  mark  of  the  pointed  heel 
of  an  Afghan  boot,”  which,  as  they  were  in  a  country  hostile  to 
the  Afghans  and  far  away  from  them,  was  unhesitatingly  set 
down  to  Satan.  After  discovering  another  hall,  with  an  immense 
mass  of  clear  ice,  shaped  like  a  gigantic  beehive  and  described  as 
wondrously  strange  and  beautiful,  they  entered  a  gallery  sloping 
further  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  In  this  gallery,  to 
their  horror,  the  naked  footprints  appeared  again.  A  stone,  accident¬ 
ally  dislodged,  thundered  down  an  apparently  interminable  abyss, 
into  which  the  steps  led.  The  natives  became  convinced  now  that 
they  were  really  in  an  abode  of  devils,  and  made  a  precipitate 
stampede.  On  reaching  the  outer  air,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
the  men  who  had  been  left  outside  declared  that  they  had  seen 
Satan  in  person,  running  along  the  edge  where  they  were  stauding. 
Further  exploration  naturally  became  impossible,  and  it  must 
remain  for  some  future  traveller  to  describe  the  ice-grotto,  which 
seems  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  and  to  trace  out  the 
diabolical  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern. 

To  return  to  more  authentic  cases,  Mr.  Browne  reports  his 
personal  investigation  of  twelve  ice-caves  in  various  parts  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  They  all  bear  a  pretty  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other.  The  one  which  had  most  reputation, 
until  its  fame  was  dimmed  in  consequence  of  the  modern 
!  passion  for  the  High  Alps,  was  the  cave  known  as  the 
j  ISchafloch,  which  is  in  the  face  of  that  one  of  the 
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innumerable  Swiss  Rotlihoms  which  looks  down  upon  the  Lake  of 
Thun..  The  cave  at  first  enters  the  rock  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
It  then  makes  a  sharp  turn  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course, 
and  the  floor  begins  to  descend  rapidly.  The  way  lies  over  a  col¬ 
lection  of  huge  boulders,  amongst  which  ice  gradually  appears,  and 
becomes  gradually  more  prominent  until  at  length  a  solid  mass  of 
ice  is  reached.  Here  Mr.  Browne  found  two  grand  columns,  rising 
on  each  side  of  the  cave,  and  forming  a  kind  of  portal.  The 
number  and  dimensions  of  these  columns  appear  to  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  different  seasons.  Mr.  Browne  cut  his  way  into  one,  and 
found  himself  inside  a  dome-shaped  cavity ;  the  column,  it  seems, 
might  more  properly  be  compared  in  shape  to  a  beehive,  and  is 
maintained  by  water  dropping  on  to  its  head  from  the  roof, 
and  there  freezing.  The  dome  was  not  tall  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  of  Mr.  Browne’s  standing  upright.  The  centre  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  “  a  complex  mass  of  delicate  icicles,”  leaving  a  narrow 
passage  between  them  and  the  ice-wall,  and  said  to  be  “  exceed¬ 
ingly  lovely.”  After  investigating  the  wonders  of  this  curious 
grotto,  Mr.  Browne  advanced  further  down  the  icy  stream,  the 
breadth  of  which  was  something  over  seventy-five  feet,  until  he 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  grand  icefall,  rolling  down  into  a  gulf  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  end.  The  surface  of 
the  ice  in  these  caves  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  rough  and 
crumbling  surface  which  generally  gives  such  good  footing  on  the 
open-air  glacier.  It  is  generally  smooth,  polished,  and  slippery, 
as  the  newly-formed  ice  on  an  English  pond.  It  was  generally 
so  clear  that,  as  Mr.  Browne  mentions  in  another  case,  a  sheet 
four  or  six  inches  thick  was  no  hindrance  to  a  view  of  the  rock 
upon  which  it  was  formed,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  touch  the  ice  before  being  certain  of  its  existence.  To  descend 
an  icefall  of  this  kind  is  evidently  a  very  different  business  from 
descending  the  fall  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  especially  when  you  are 
totally  ignorant  as  to  what  there  may  be  at  the  bottom.  By  the 
help  of  a  little  step-cutting  and  a  few  useful  comers  of  rock, 
Mr.  Browne  succeeded  in  circumventing  the  difficulty  and  reaching 
the  icy  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  descent.  The  total  length  of  the 
fall  appears  to  be  forty-five  yards,  and  the  lake  was  twenty-eight 
yards  by  fourteen.  The  whole  mass  of  ice  was  thus  not  unlike  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  Rhone  glacier,  where  the  higher 
plateau  is  separated  from  the  terminal  lake  into  which  the  ice 
expands  by  the  well-known  ice-cascade. 

The  other  ice-caves  visited  by  Mr.  Browne  all  agreed  in  certain 
respects  with  this.  The  details  of  the  stalactite  ornamentation, 
and  the  shape  of  the  glaci'ere,  of  course  varied  infinitely.  There 
was,  in  most  cases,  a  kind  of  ante-chamber  leading  by  a  steep 
descent  from  the  outer  air,  sometimes  choked  to  some  extent 
with  snow,  and  with  its  mouth  generally  protected  more  or  less 
from  the  sun’s  action  by  forest,  or,  in  one  case,  by  an  artificial 
covering.  The  theory  which  Mr.  Browne  supports  depends  upon 
these  facts.  He  thinks  that  the  heavy  cold  air  of  winter  sinks  by 
natural  gravitation  into  these  natural  ice-houses  and  is  there 
stored  up,  being  incapable  of  dislodgment  by  the  light  warm 
air  of  summer.  The  marked  descent  into  all  the  caves  observed 
is  favourable  to  this  account ;  the  cave  is  also  protected  in  all  cases 
I  from  direct  radiation  and  from  the  winds  which  would  infallibly 
bring  in  the  heated  external  air.  The  rival  theory  which  has  found 
most  favour  is  that  the  ice  was  formed  by  the  cold  currents  fre¬ 
quently  found  to  blow  from  the  interstices  of  rocks.  These  currents 
are  produced  by  the  imprisoned  air,  which  takes  the  temperature  of 
the  rock  in  which  the  fissures  are  situated.  As  this  is  considerably 
below  that  of  the  external  atmosphere  in  summer,  it  flows  down  from 
the  fissures  into  the  cave  as  a  cold  current.  In  winter,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  temperature  being  reversed,  the  currents  will  blow  from 
the  cave  into  the  fissures,  although  in  this  case  the  currents  will 
not  be  colder  than  the  external  air.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  cave  will  be  lower  than  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  district  in  which  it  occurs.  Rapid  currents  thus  produced, 
promoting  a  considerable  evaporation,  were  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  generating  ice  in  summer,  and  this,  as  we  have  remarked,  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  glacieres.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Mr.  Browne  found  all  the  glacieres  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  thaw  during  the  summer,  and  that,  in  the  only  cases 
where  there  were  marked  currents  perceptible,  there  was  decided 
thaw  in  connection  with  them.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Browne’s 
account  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  extremely  rational;  but  there  is 
doubtless  room  for  the  investigations  of  that  class  of  travellers 
who  delight  in  carrying  thermometers  and  other  obnoxious  instru¬ 
ments  amongst  their  impedimenta. 

The  actual  pleasure  of  the  investigation  cannot  be  very  great.  A 
cave  is  a  singularly  disagreeable  test  of  sight-seeing  enthusiasm. 
It  is  dark,  and  gloomy,  and  dirty,  and  involves  a  great  deal  of 
squeezing  between  rocks,  and  tearing  garments,  and  a  generally 
grubby  and  choky  set  of  sensations.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
be  materially  improved  by  being  filled  with  a  huge  mass  of  hard- 
frozen  ice.  Mr.  Browne  speaks — as  the  first  discoverers  of  all 
phenomena  are  bound  to  speak — with  a  good  show  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  he  gets  rapturous  over  the  beauties  of  icy  stalactites,  and 
gives  us  to  understand  that  all  the  hardships  of  bad  food  and 
worse  quarters  in  unfrequented  districts  were  well  repaid  by  his 
discoveries.  Second  comers  will  not  perhaps  be  so  much  charmed 
i  at  the  prospect  of  wriggling  about  on  their  stomachs  under  a 
limestone  wall  on  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  until  their  fingers  are 
frozen  and  their  coats  destroyed.  They  may,  however,  judge  for 
themselves  without  paying  any  penalty,  by  reading  Mr.  Browne’s 
amusing  volume. 


TOO  GOOD  FOR  HIM.' 

FEW  months  since,  the  novel-reading  public  were  gratified  by 
the  appearance  of  a  work  by  the  “  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Many  at  ” — a  work  which,  strange  to  say,  justified  the  hazardous 
use  of  the  great  nautical  novelist’s  name  on  the  title-page.  Captain 
Marryat  himself  was  a  writer  of  a  brilliancy  so  exceptional  that  it 
i  almost  amounted  to  genius,  though  this  is  hardly  the  word  that  best 
signifies  the  precise  quality  of  the  versatile  mind  which  produced 
j  works  of  so  widely  different  orders  as  Peter  Simple,  Poor  Jack , 
j  and  the  Pacha  of  Many  Tales.  The  whole  character  of  the  navy 
j  has  changed  since  the  days  of  Marryat’s  novels.  Nevertheless  they 
|  are  still,  we  suspect,  the  source  of  inspiration  from  which  the 
|  strength  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  service  is  largely  recruited — a 
!  testimony  to  the  perfection  of  the  art  with  which  they  were 
written.  The  details  of  the  service  alter  almost  daily ;  customs 
and  costumes  change ;  but  Marryat  remains  the  great  exponent 
of  life  on  the  ocean.  The  appearance  of  his  novels  was  an 
epoch  in  English  literature— an  epoch  that  remains  unparalleled. 
It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  first  work  of  one  who  called 
public  attention  to  the  fact  of  her  being  his  daughter  should 
be  received  in  a  more  critical  spirit  than  is  usually  brought  to  bear 
on  the  maiden  literary  efl’ort  of  a  woman.  We  are  bound  in 
justice  to  Florence  Marryat— or  Mrs.  Ross  Church,  as  we  must 
now  call  her — to  admit  that  she  stood,  on  the  whole,  the  severe 
test  by  which  she  apparently  desired  to  be  tried.  The  numerous 
faults  of  Love's  Conflict  were  counterbalanced  by  its  many  merits  ; 
and  her  new  novel,  Too  Good  for  Him,  is  decidedly  an  advance  on 
its  predecessor. 

In  her  hero,  Rex  Reverdon,  Mrs.  Ross  Church  has  selected  a 
no  very  uncommon  type.  We  have  met  the  man  before.  He  is 
tawny,  tall,  brave,  dissipated,  recklessly  extravagant,  and  remark¬ 
ably  unfortunate.  These  are  not  qualities  of  the  old  heroic  type. 
But  then  Mrs.  Ross  Chinch  qualifies  him  for  his  position  by  im¬ 
pressing  upon  us  that  the  worst  of  him  is  due  to  his  having  too 
early  become  “lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe,”  and  to 
maternal  coldness  and  neglect.  This  part  of  the  story  is  strongly 
written.  The  systematic  repulsion,  the  cold  indifference,  which  is 
exercised  against  and  displayed  towards  Rex  by  his  mother,  is  well 
described,  and  with  an  absence  of  exaggeration  which  forces  the 
conviction  upon  us  that  it  is  painfully  true.  The  boy  scarcely  knows 
what  he  wauts,  but  he  has  a  great  want  of  something.  In  time  it 
dawns  upon  him  that  it  is  affection  which  he  needs,  and  then  he 
seeks  it  in  the  wrong  place,  simply  because  more  legitimate  out¬ 
pourings  of  it  are  denied  to  him.  The  unloved  son  of  an  unloved 
husband,  he  is  left  to  go  to  the  perdition  to  which  his  passions  may 
possibly  lead  him,  without  the  saving  thought  that  his  doing  so  may 
wring  his  mother’s  heart.  That  awful  refrain  which  Mr.  Browning 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  creations — “I — I  was  so  young, 
and  then  I  had  no  mother,  God  forgot  me  ” — applies  to  Rex  Re¬ 
verdon.  With  the  ruthlessness  not  unfrequently  displayed  towards 
circulating  library  idols,  Mrs.  Ross  Church  deprives  her  hero  of  an 
hereditary  property  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  makes  him  back 
heavily  a  losing  horse  at  the  Derby  about  the  same  time.  The 
complication  of  evils  reduces  him  to  the  contemplation  of  two 
ignominious  alternatives.  He  must  borrow  money  of  his  mother 
to  buy  a  commission,  or  he  must  marry  an  heiress.  His  mother 
refuses  him  the  loan ;  upon  which,  for  a  chapter  or  two,  he  makes 
love  very  naturally  to,  and  at  the  end  of  them  marries,  Isobel 
Fane. 

On  the  principle  of  its  being  better  to  serve  in  heaven  than  reign 
in  hell,  Mrs.  Ross  Church  has  aimed  loftily  in  Isobel.  She  is 
designed  to  be  a  “  perfect  woman  nobly  planned,”  and  this  she 
is  not,  for  of  necessity  a  perfect  woman  must  be  interesting.  With 
all  her  virtues,  Isobel,  after  the  first  page  or  two  of  the  reader’s 
introduction  to  her,  ceases  to  be  interesting.  The  author  brings 
her  upon  the  stage  admirably,  but,  Dieu-donnee  as  Isobel  is  declared 
to  be  upon  the  best  authority,  she  has  a  habit  of  being  rather 
prosy  at  times.  As  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  the  career 
of  the  sinner  Pearl,  coarse  as  she  becomes  eventually,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  greater  interest  than  is  that  of  the  perfect  woman 
Isobel.  Nor  is  this  failure  of  execution  peculiar  to  Mrs.  Ross 
Church.  The  perfect  woman — or,  rather,  the  one  who  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  perfect  woman — of  modem  fiction  always  bores. 
Thackeray  failed  in  making  her  both  noble  and  charming.  Dickens 
never  attempts  to  do  so.  George  Eliot  in  Romola  did  all  that  can  be 
done  in  this  way ;  but  she  struck  the  chords  with  such  a  skilful, 
strong,  unerring  hand  as  is  given  to  few  writers  in  any  age.  The 
good  angel  of  Rex  Reverdon’s  life  becomes  so  from  a  passionate 
admiration  for  his  captivating  exterior  which  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  ideal  that  Wordsworth  conceived  when  he  wrote  of 
A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  suffer,  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 

With  something  of  an  angel  light — 

which  verse  is  selected  by  Mrs.  Ross  Church  as  the  text  of  her 
book,  and  is  designed  to  be  the  key-note  of  her  heroine’s  cha¬ 
racter.  As  for  Isobel  being  “  too  good  for  him,”  the  asseveration 
that  she  is  so  strikes  us  as  being  one  of  those  tyrannical  statements 
on  the  part  of  authors  against  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Miss  Fana 
is  a  young  woman  of  thirty,  of  considerable  experience,  and  in 
affluent  circumstances.  The  ease  and  celerity  with  which  she 
is  lightly  wooed  and  lightly  won  by  the  scapegrace  of  five- 
and-twenty  whom  she  has  grounds  for  entreating  “  to  remain 
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quietly  in  his  bed  ”  the  night  before  his  marriage,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  appeal’  at  the  altar  “  with  blood-shot  eyes,”  maybe  urged 
in  extenuation  of  her  not  being  universally  admitted  to  be  “  too 
good  for  him,”  and,  therefore,  as  a  proof  that  in  her  heroine  the 
authoress  has  failed  in  her  aim. 

Mrs.  Ross  Church’s  style  of  narration  is  essentially  her  own. 
We  do  not  declare  it  to  be  better  than  that  of  many  of  her  sister 
novelists.  But  unquestionably  it  has  the  merit  of  being  her  own  ; 
it  does  not  strike  us  as  being  a  reflex  of  anybody  else’s;  and, 
remembering  how  rare  is  originality,  there  is  much  to  be  thankful 
for  in  this,  more  especially  as  she  appears  to  hold  a  prolific  pen.  We 
are  glad  to  observe,  too,  that  she  has  learnt  moderation  in  the  use  of 
startling  incidents  and  romantic  episodes,  and  consequently  they 
are  far  more  telling  in  Too  Good  for  Him  than  were  those  which 
clogged  the  pages  of  Love's  Conjlict.  There  is  moderation  also  in 
the  distribution  of  vices  and  virtues,  as  far  as  the  women,  with  the 
exception  of  Isobel,  are  concerned.  Elizabeth  Ashton — or  “  Pearl,” 
as  she  is  prettily  called — has  her  better  impulses,  and  though  she  is 
the  bad  angel  of  Rex  Reverdon’s  life,  she  acts  upon  them  occasion¬ 
ally.  She  can  be  very  mean  and  calculating  in  an  ignominious 
small  way,  and  coarsely  undutiful,  as  when  she  questions  being  her 
father’s  child  ;  but  she  can  also  be  disinterested  and  grateful.  The 
most  elaborately  drawn  character  in  the  book,  she  stands  out  in 
bold  strong  relief — a  well-designed,  carefully-finished  picture. 
Whether  she  is  worth  the  talent  and  pains  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  her  is  a  question  for  purists.  As  a  young  woman, 
she  undoubtedly  is  offensive ;  as  a  portion  of  Too  Good  for  Him, 
she  is  deserving.  Her  last  appeal  to  Rex  before  his  marriage  is 
one  of  those  situations  of  which  lady  novelists  are  rather  too  fond, 
and  which  it  would  bejustaswell  for  them  to  leave  untouched. 
However,  having  deemed  Pearl  necessary  to  the  story,  Mrs.  Ross 
Church  treats  her  as  Teniers  treated  a  wart  on  the  nose  of  one  of 
his  boors,  conscientiously  and  cleverly.  The  wart  may  not  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  boor,  but,  as  a  wart,  it  is  remarkably  well  done. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  moderation  in 
the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Ross  Church  deals  out  suffering  to 
the  unfortunate  creations  of  her  pen.  It  is  poured  upon  them 
plentifully.  They  come  to  everything  good,  that  they  may 
eventually  get  through  much  tribulation.  She  is  not  realist 
enough  to  walk  her  hero  up  and  down  Bond  Street  with  holes  in 
his  boots,  and  a  shirt  on  that  has  seen  its  fairest  days ;  but  she 
places  him  in  a  room  in  the  Bench,  with  nothing  nice  to  sit  upon, 
and  causes  him  to  feel  shame  at  his  wife  appearing  there  dowdily 
dressed.  Bond  Street  with  holes  in  one’s  boots  must  be  very  bad, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Bench  was  not  worse,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  Rex  Ileverdon. 

We  regret  much  that  Mrs.  Ross  Church  should  have  so  little 
heeded  the  example  of  others  as  to  have  produced  a  novel  in 
such  unseemly  haste  that  she  has  had  no  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  criticisms  on  her  previous  work.  That  she  may  one  day  take  a 
high  place  in  fiction  we  are  quite  prepared  to  expect.  Before  she 
does  so,  however,  she  will  have  to  shake  herself  clear  of  numerous 
tricks  and  mannerisms  to  which  young  writers  are  invariably 
prone.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  habit  of  placing  herself  on 
a  free  and  easy  footing  with  her  readers.  “  You  are  a  foolish 
ublic,”  she  writes,  with  a  little  affectation  of  frankness  that  has 
een  met  with  too  frequently  to  impress  us  by  its  origiuality.  ‘  ‘  Y ou 
are  a  foolish  public.  You  are  like  the  child  to  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  home  the  conviction  that  one  good  orange  is  a  worthier 
possession  than  a  dozen  rotten  ones.  Never  mind,  if  a  story  has 
only  sufficient  matter  to  fill  two  volumes  well ;  you  must  still  have 
it  carried  through  the  legitimate  number.  It  is  no  affair  of  mine, 
however ;  you  pay  for  your  three  volumes,  and  are  satisfied.”  We 
must  be  forgiven  for  differing  from  a  lady,  and  reminding  Mrs. 
Ross  Church  that  there  is  a  certain  prejudice  still  extant  amongst 
the  better-minded  of  that  public  whom  she  addresses — a  prejudice 
against  writing  which  is  avowedly  empty,  a  preference  for  two 
good  oranges  (to  use  her  own  symbol)  over  three  rotten  ones. 
This  style  of  writing,  a  specimen  of  which  we  have  extracted,  is  of 
that  order  of  smartness  which  adorns  or  disfigures,  according  to  the 
degree  of  taste  in  the  reader,  the  gossip  column  of  inferior  journals. 
Now  the  author  of  Too  Good  for  Him  is  capable  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  very  superior  to  smart  newspaper  paragraphs.  We  grant 
that  there  axe  interstices  in  all  novels  which  must  be  filled  in  with 
matter  that  is  neither  relevant  to  the  plot  nor  to  anything 
else  in  particular.  Let  this  matter  be  cynical,  or  reflective, 
or  descriptive,  even  gently  dull,  rather  than  familiar.  The 
excellent  rule  which  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  appears  to  have 
ever  before  him,  of  never  forgetting  that  lie  is  addressing  an 
audience  composed  of  educated  people,  and  of  being  not  one 
whit  less  or  more  unreserved  with  them  than  he  would  be 
with  any  section  of  them  in  a  drawing-room,  is  a  rule  that  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  more  widely  obtain  with  our  young 
novelists. 

On  the  whole,  Too  Good  for  Him  is  a  work  that  is  not 
only  good  in  itself,  but  that  contains  promise  of  better  things. 
That  there  has  been  considerable  growth  of  thought  since  the 
writing  of  Love's  Conflict  is  clear.  Many  of  the  reflections  are 
crude,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  forcible,  whereas  in  Love's 
Conflict  they  were  either  superficial  or  hacknied.  In  Love's  Conflict 
Mrs.  Ross  Church  gave  us  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  she 
could  photograph  Maltese  and  Indian  life ;  the  matter  of  regret 
was  that  the  photographs  were  but  dissolving  views.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  some  riper  work  this  authoress  may  do  for  the  army 
what  her  father  has  done  for  the  sister  service,  for  the  good 
military  novel  remains  to  be  written. 


In  conclusion,  the  primary  object  of  a  novel  is  to  amuse,  and 
this  portion  of  its  mission  loo  Good  for  Hun  thoroughly 
accomplishes.  We  do  not  say  in  stereotyped _  phrase  “that 
no  one  who  takes  it  up  will  lay  it  down  unfinished,”  because 
common  sense  tells  us  that  many  hundreds  will  be  compelled 
to  do  so  at  the  intervention  of  dinner  or  some  other  duty.  The 
story  is  striking,  and  clearly  told,  though  the  love  of  a  woman  for 
a  man  much  younger  than  herself  is  not  a  thing  to  excite  the 
symipathv  of  every  reader.  There  is  no  affectation  of  mystery 
about  it,  no  secret  of  blood  and  death  which  explodes  in  nothing 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  The  sub-plot  does  not  break 
the  interest  of  the  chief  one,  and  they  are  dovetailed  into  one 
another  with  tolerable  ingenuity.  In  fact,  there  is  altogether  so 
much  merit  in  this  second  work  by  Captain  Marryat’s  daughter 
that  we  are  further  than  ever  from  the  belief  that  “genius  is  not 
hereditary.” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

TIE  second  volume  of  Klein’s  History  of  the  Drama  *  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  first,  but  still  below  the  rank  of  a  standard 
work,  while  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  constitution  of  the 
writer’s  mind  forbids  his  treating  any  great  subject  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner.  He  is  full  of  little  crotchets,  which  are 
continually  cropping  up  unseasonably  in  unexpected  places ;  he 
entertains  a  singularly  ill-founded  idea  of  his  own  merits  as  a  wit; 
and  his  style  is  awkward  and  prolix.  It  is  no  special  reproach  to 
him  to  possess  the  one-sided  intellect  which  cannot  appreciate  more 
than  one  form  of  excellence,  but  while  his  injustice  to  Menander 
rivals  Schlegel’s  injustice  to  Moliere,  his  long  and  laboured 
panegyric  on  Aristophanes  produces  less  effect  than  Schlegel’s 
few  discriminating  pages.  The  book  nevertheless  deserves  recog¬ 
nition  as  the  work  of  an  independent  thinker,  often  most  suggestive 
when  least  convincing.  The  writer’s  erudition  is  unimpeachable, 
and  he  is  careful  to  assign  due  prominence  to  eacli  branch  of  his 
subject.  The  space  allotted  to  Seneca  seems  indeed  almost  dis¬ 
proportionate,  true  though  it  be  that  great  arrears  of  attention  are 
still  owing  to  a  writer  so  characteristic  of  his  epoch  and  of  the  genius 
of  his  nation,  and  so  evidently  the  pattern  of  the  great  rhetorical 
school  of  French  tragedy.  One  omission  is  to  be  regretted ;  the 
author  contents  himself  with  an  allusion  to  the  Querolus  as  a  play 
sometimes  attributed  to  Plautus,  but  in  reality  as  late  as  Theodosius. 
The  bare  circumstance  of  any  drama  being  written  at  such  a  period 
is  most  remarkable,  whether  we  regard  the  play  as  an  absolutely 
unique  phenomenon  or  as  a  proof  that  the  stage  yet  prospered 
in  the  midst  of  degeneracy.  For  this  singular  piece  is, 
in  everything  but  style,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Roman  litera¬ 
ture,  ingenious  in  plot,  not  deficient  in  character,  replete  with 
sprightliness  and  vis  comica,  and  a  most  curious  illustration  of  the 
worship  and  superstitions  of  the  ancients.  It  moreover  occupies  a 
corresponding  position  to  that  of  the  Octavia  of  Seneca,  as  the  sole 
surviving  specimen  of  the  Roman  coiqedy  proper  or  comocdia 
toyata ;  while,  the  Sanscrit  Mudra  Rakshasa  excepted,  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  play  of  merit  in  the  world  the  business  of  which 
is  transacted  entirely  without  the  intervention  of  female  charac¬ 
ters.  A  very  able  analysis  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Fraser  s 
Mac/azine,  from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  the  author  of  Headlony 
Hall. 

Dr.  Ebelingf  is  an  industrious  author,  who  would  probably 
have  written  a  much  better  book  with  a  better  subject. 
Wit  and  humour  are  not  in  general  conspicuous  among 
the  many  intellectual  distinctions  of  Germany,  and  a  treatise 
upon  their  development  at  the  particular  period  embraced  by  Dr. 
Fberling’s  first  volume  seems  marvellously  like  a  disquisition 
de  lana  caprina.  The  author’s  plan  excludes  as  yet  the  really 
admirable  Jobsiad,  and  neither  the  countrymen  of  Swift  nor 
the  countrymen  of  Voltaire  will  be  able  to  attribute  much 
merit  to  anything  hitherto  comprised  in  his  pages.  Ponderous, 
however,  as  German  humour  usually  is,  it  is  a  formidable  weapon 
at  home,  where  the  satirist  enjoys  much  higher  consideration  than 
a  far  more  effective  labourer  in  liis  vocation  would  receive  in  any 
other  country.  A  sensible  man  like  Dr.  Eberling  gravely  asserts 
that  a  certain  performance  of  Kotzebue’s  (stupendously  indecent 
to  be  sure)  “astonished  and  shocked  the  world,”  and  he  seriously 
attributes  the  decay  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  learned  class 
were  formerly’  held  to  Goethe  and  Schiller’s  Xenien.  Seventy 
solemn  pages  are  devoted  to  Liscow,  a  writer  not  devoid  of  wit, 
and  not  uninteresting  personally  as  a  type  of  the  political  adven¬ 
turer,  but  whose  works  would  anywhere  else  have  been  as 
ephemeral  as  the  squabbles  that  gave  them  birth. 

Nothing  has  so  much  contributed  to  discredit  the  modern  school 
of  German  criticism  as  Schlegel's  ill-natured  disparagement  of 
Moliere.  What  was  the  use,  it  was  asked,  of  more  worthy  and 
liberal  views  in  one  direction,  if  these  could  only  be  attained  at  the 
expense  of  pedantry  and  narrowness  in  another  ?  Goethe,  as  is 
well  known,  decisively  rejected  Schlegel’s  judgment,  and  Count 
Baudissin  has  now  offered  a  further  amende  honorable  to  the  prince 
of  comic  writers  by  an  ungrudging  acknowledgment  of  his  deserts, 
and  a  translation  of  his  writings.  Unfortunately’,  even  the  opulent 
and  flexible  tongue  of  Germany  is  baffled  by  the  incisive  terseness 


*  GeschicJite  des  Drama’s.  Von  J.  L.  Klein.  Bd.  ii.  Die  griechische 
Komodie  und  das  Drama  der  Romer.  Leipzig:  Weijel.  London :  Asher 
&  Co. 

f  Geschichte  der  Komisclien  Literatur  in  Deutschland ,  scit  der  Mitte  des 
18.  Jahrhunderts.  Von  Dr.  E.  W.  Ebeling.  Leipzig:  PurfUrst.  London: 
Nutt. 
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of  French  dramatic  versification.  Count  Baudissin* * * §  has  recourse 
to  blank  heroic  verse,  a  metre  probably  unsuited  to  the  lan¬ 
guage,  since  no  German  poet  has  yet  succeeded  in  develop¬ 
ing  that  infinite  variety  of  harmonious  modulation  of  which 
it  is  susceptible  in  English.  Count  Baudissin’s  version  is 
consequently  inadequate,  but  we  believe  quite  as  good  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  volume  is_  preceded  by  a 
very  good  abridged  biography,  and  contains  L'Ecole  des  Maris, 
F'jEcole  des  Femmes,  the  Femmes  Savantes,  the  Misanthrope,  and 
Tartuffe. 

The  world  seems  determined  to  know  all  about  its  musicians. 
Except  Haydn,  Bellini,  and  the  scarcely  cold  Meyerbeer,  there  is 
not  one  deceased  composer  of  first-class  eminence  whose  life  or 
letters,  or  both,  have  not  been  published  within  the  last  few  years. 
Sebastian  Bach’s  f  career  was  uneventful,  his  correspondence  re¬ 
stricted,  and  the  letters  he  did  write  were  quite  unworthy  of 
preservation  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  These  are  formid¬ 
able  impediments  to  a  biographer,  which  Herr  Bitter  evades  by 
dwelling  principally  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  his  subject. 
The  work  will  consequently  prove  chiefly  interesting  to  ac¬ 
complished  musicians,  who  will  find  cause  to  value  it  highly. 
Bach’s  personal  character  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
annals  of  music,  but  the  very  simplicity  in  which  its  charm  con¬ 
sists  disqualifies  it  for  any  elaborate  treatment.  No  remarkable 
anecdote  seems  to  he  related  of  him,  except  the  very  remarkable 
one  of  his  having  detected  an  unsuspected  whispering  gallery  in 
the  Opera  House  at  Berlin,  by  observing  the  construction  of  the 
roof.  There  is  another  story  which  Herr  Bitter  would  probably 
have  inserted  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  which  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  preserve.  Walsch,  we  may  explain,  in 
the  Teutonic  tongue  usually  denotes  Italian.  Some  time  ago,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  published  a  version  of  a  little  German 
story,  in  which  the  translator  represented  Bach  as  declaring  that  he 
would  repair  to  the  Court  of  Dresden,  and  convince  the  Elector 
how  greatly  the  simple  strains  of  Germany  surpassed  the  intricate 
and  voluptuous  melodies  of  Wales.  Imagine  the  Saxon  Augustus 
surrounded  by  a  posse  of  Welsh  harpers  hymning  awens : — 

Loose  their  beards,  and  hoarj-  hair 
Streaming  like  meteors  to  the  troubled  air  ! 

Dr.  Nohl  has  performed  the  same  service  for  Beethoven  which 
he  lately  rendered  to  Mozart,  by  bringing  all  the  accessible  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  great  composer  into  a  single  volume,  with  the 
addition  of  several  letters  hitherto  unpublished.^;  According  to 
him,  the  epistles  of  Beethoven  are  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  particular  he  cordially  execrates  the  “  English  Harpaxes  ” 
who  rob  the  biographer  for  the  benefit  of  their  albums.  Numerous, 
however,  as  these  letters  may  be,  they  are  in  general  brief,  and  are 
interesting  not  so  much  for  their  contents  as  for  their  unconscious 
reproduction  of  the  writer’s  stormy,  impetuous  mood,  in  abrupt 
sentences  and  laboured  but  vigorous  diction.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  arS  those  relating  to  Beethoven’s  Absalom,  the  unworthy 
nephew  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  attached.  These  are  often 
extremely  affecting,  as  expressions  of  wounded  feelings,  and  of 
the  intrinsic  tenderness  of  a  nature  externally  rough  and  harsh. 
Some  of  them  incidentally  contain  valuable  precepts  for  musical 
education.  As  a  general  rule,  the  earlier  letters  are  more  copious, 
though  much  less  numerous,  than  those  of  later  years.  A  very 
striking  one  is  the  pathetic  lamentation  on  the  writer’s  deafness, 
which  strongly  recalls  the  majestic  complaint  of  Milton  under  a 
kindred  calamity. 

Herr  Koniger  is  a  military  man,  who  is  also  a  man  of  culture. 
The  political  portion  of  his  narrative  is  no  less  able,  and  evinces 
no  less  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  than  the  strictly  professional 
part,  while,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  his  account  of  it  may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  for  its  ani¬ 
mation  and  perspicuity.  §  It  is  also  distinguished  by  much  good 
feeling,  no  attempt  being  made  to  deprive  the  English  of  their 
share  of  glory.  It  would  have  been  well  if  other  German  and  some 
insular  writers  had  been  equally  scrupulous.  That  the  English 
really  bore  off  the  prize  of  valour  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  significant  fact  that,  while  each  nation  engaged  in  the 
conflict  bestowed  a  name  upon  it,  and  the  English  appel¬ 
lation  was  the  least  appropriate  of  any,  it  was  that  finally 
adopted  by  all  concerned.  Mont  St.  Jean  is  forgotten  in  France, 
La  Belle  Alliance  would  hardly  bo  understood  iu  Prussia,  but 
Waterloo  is  a  household  word  over  all  the  earth.  It  is  curious 
that  the  French  form  should  have  been  adopted  by  Byron  : — 

Juan  was  my  Moscow,  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont  St.  Jean  seems  Cain. 

Herr  Slepoff’s  pamphlet  on  reforms  in  Russia  ||  might  have  been 
valuable  if  he  had  been  content  with  simply  acquainting  us  what 
reforms  are  being  carried  into  effect,  and  what  others  are  required.- 
Instead  of  this,  his  work  is  for  the  most  part  a  passionate  answer 
to  the  stock  imputations  upon  Russia,  which  he  meets,  not  by  proving 


*  Moliere's  Lustspiele.  Uebersetzt  von  Wolf  Grafen  Baudissin.  Bd.  I. 
Leipzig  :  lyrzel.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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London :  Asher  &  Co. 

J  Briefe  Beethovens.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Dr.  L.  Nohl.  Stuttgart :  Cotta.  1 
London:  Nutt. 

§  Der  Krieg  von  1815,  and  die  Vertriige  von  Wien  und  Paris.  Von  Julius 
Koniger.  Leipzig  :  Hirzel.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Ein  Wort  zu  den  Reformen  in  Russland.  Von  E.  Slepoff.  Leipzig: 
Gerhard.  Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


them  unfounded,  but  by  raking  up  reproaches  against  other  nations, 
and  inviting  a  comparison.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
make  out  a  case  against  England  by  selecting  from  speeches  and 
newspapers  whatever  suits  the  assailant’s  purpose,  and  ignoring 
everything  else.  The  same  remark  applies  in  a  modified  degree 
to  France,  and  Herr  Slepoff  may  very  likely  have  contributed  as 
effectually  as  zealously  to  the  perpetuation  of  national  ignorance 
and  ill-will.  It  would  be  a  useful  lesson  to  him  to  investigate 
how  many  of  the  liberal  reforms  he  advocates  in  more  rational 
moments  have  originated  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  treating,  of 
Russian  affairs  he  is  in  general  sensible  enough.  He  argues, 
however,  against  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  and  judiciously 
fortifies  his  views  by  adducing  the  eccentric  sentences  of  some 
French  and  English  j  udges. 

Of  far  more  weight  is  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  juries  *  by  a  very  able  and  learned  lawyer,  Dr.  Schwarze 
of  Dresden.  He  does  not  appear  hostile  to  the  English 
system,  but  remarks  that  it  presupposes  a  degree  of  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  judge  which  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  on  the 
Continent.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  any  unsatisfactory  work¬ 
ing  of  the  institution  abroad  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  magistracy 
than  of  the  jurymen.  The  crying  sin  of  Continental  judges  is 
their  invincible  propensity  to  regard  themselves  as  Government 
functionaries,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  the  notion,  so  dear  to  official 
pedants,  that  all  the  operations  of  life  are  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  inspection  of  Government. 

Dr.  Ueberweg’s  treatise  on  logic  t  is  technical  and  abstruse, 
but  acute,  and  valuable  for  a  copious  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  most  tangible  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  will  probably  be  the  permanent  confusion  of  anthropology 
with  ethnology.  Dr.  Schmidt  J  employs  the  term  in  its  legitimate 
acceptation,  and  has  produced  a  popular  and  really  useful  manual 
of  the  material  economy  of  human  life. 

It  has  of  late  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  Society  of 
Jesus  §  has  completely  altered  its  character,  and,  instead  of  seeking 
j  to  accommodate  the  Church  to  secular  exigencies,  has  assumed  the 
lofty  and  arrogant  tone  of  a  congregation  of  Hildebrands.  The 
supple  intriguer,  so  terrible  in  the  imagination  of  our  forefathers,  is 
replaced  by  an  austere  fanatic,  who  has  the  credit  of  prompting 
all  the  retrograde  measures  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  whose  in¬ 
discretions  are  understood  to  be  extorting  many  groans  in  the 
spirit  from  the  Pope’s  older  and  shrewder  advisers.  Herr 
Bosizio’s  work  on  Scriptural  geology  will  not  contribute  to 
weaken  this  impression.  The  tone,  indeed,  is  in  general  urbane, 
though  dogmatic  and  pedantic.  But  nothing  cau  exceed  the 
writer's  disdain  for  the  weak-minded  people  who  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reconcile  science  with  Scripture.  There  must  be 
no  capitulation,  no  concession  even  on  any  point.  Geologists 
must  gather  their  u  illimitable  ages  ”  back  into  the  “  shrunk 
capsule  ”  of  the  single  creative  week ;  they  must  confuse  into  one 
their  hypothetical  centres  of  creation,  and  renounce  the  heresy, 
most  odious  of  all  to  Herr  Bosizio,  of  the  gradual  development  of 
organic  life  culminating  in  mankind.  The  universality  of  the 
Noachian  deluge  is  a  sine  qua  non ;  as  that  flood  once  drowned  the 
world,  belief  in  it  is  now  to  drown  geology.  Herr  Bosizio  does 
not  seem  to  suspect  that  his  own  book  is  a  more  curious  fossil 
than  any  of  those  whose  inopportune  discovery  has  led  him  to 
compose  it. 

If  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  are  beginning  to  appear  pre¬ 
posterous  even  at  Rome,  they  are  ludicrous  indeed  when  carica¬ 
tured  by  petty  Protestant  bodies.  The  ultra-Lutherans  of 
Germany,  having  made  great  progress  towards  setting  up  a  Pope, 
seem  to  have  considered,  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  Renan  as  well, 
and  absolutely  tried  to  force  this  character  upon  Dr.  Daniel 
Schenkel  ||,  the  author  of  an  unconventional  but  very  pious  Life 
of  Christ,  which  has  attained  wide  popularity.  This  modem 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  however,  happened  to  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Baden,  where  people  are  generally  moderate,  and  the  laity  are 
potent  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  attack  upon  him  came 
principally  from  Berlin,  where  the  clergy  have  a  bad 
name  for  fanaticism  and  servility  towards  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Badeners  seem  to  have  been  nettled  at 
the  interference  with  their  affairs,  and  to  have  responded 
)  somewhat  curtly  that  Schenkel  was  quite  orthodox  enough  for 
them.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  attack 
upon  him  was  unwarrantably  violent  and  acrimonious  ;  and  if 
any  doubt  could  have  existed  on  the  subject  he  would  have  re¬ 
moved  it  by  the  very  able  and  temperate  vindication  he  has  just 
]  published. 

Dr.  Gerlach’s  essay  on  the  Roman  procurators  of  Syria  and 
Judaea  1[  treats  many  disputed  questions  very  fully,  and  seems  to  be 


*  Idas  deutsche  Schwurgericht  und  dessen  Reform.  Vou  Dr.  F.  O. 
Schwarze.  Erlangen :  Enke.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

y  System  der  Logik  und  Geschichte  der  logischen  Lehren.  Yon  Dr.  F. 
Ueberweg.  Bonn  :  Marcus.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

%  Die  Anthropologie.  Th.  2.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt.  Dresden:  Eller- 
mann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Das  Hexaemeron  und  die  Geologie.  Briefe  von  Athanasius  Bosizio, 
Priester  der  Gesellschiift  Jesu.  Mainz  :  Kirchheim.  London  :  Nutt. 

||  Die  Protestantische  Preiheit  in  ihrem  gegenwdrtigen  Kampfs  mit  der 
kirchlichen  Reahlion.  Ein  Schutzschrift,  vou  Dr.  Daniel  Schcn...-1.  Wies¬ 
baden  :  Kreidel.  London  :  Nutt. 

Die  Riimischen  Statthalter  in  Syrien  und  Judcea  von  69  vor  Christo  bis 
69  nach  Christo.  You  Dr.  II.  Gerlach.  Berliu :  Schla-.vitz.  Loudon  : 
Asher  &  Co. 
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in  some  respects  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  studies.  In 
attempting,  however,  to  solve  the  standing  difficulty  respecting 
the  administration  of  Quirinius,  be  has  bad  the  ill  luck  to  draw 
down  the  following  decisive  condemnation  from  Mommsen,  Nihil 
novi protulit,  quod  non  sit  ineptum.  This  disparaging  judgment  is 
pronoimced  in  the  course  of  a  commentary  on  the  commemorative 
inscriptions  of  Augustus,  which  seems  to  exhaust  the  resources  of 
erudition.*  Mommsen’s  is  one  of  those  powerful  but  flexible 
intellects  which  are  equally  adapted  for  labour  on  the  largest  scale 
and  for  the  most  delicate  minutiae  of  criticism.  If  anything  can 
bfe  more  striking  than  the  massiveness  and  stability  of  his  com¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  immense  variety  of  questions  which  arise  as  the 
work  proceeds,  and  the  nicety  of  investigation  demanded  by  them. 
Most  curious  is  the  analogy  between  the  subject-matter  of  his 
labours  and  the  similar  effusions  of  proud  complacency  with  which 
monarchs,  half  forgotten  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  had  previously 
covered  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  and  the  precipices  of  Behistun. 

Herr  Lagarde,  an  eminent  Syriac  scholar,  has  published  a 
critical  edition  of  that  curious  ecclesiastical  romance,  the  Recog¬ 
nitions  of  St.  Clement. f  An  introduction  is  prefixed,  from  which 
we  should  infer  that  the  editor  is  something  of  a  character — dry 
and  crusty  in  his  estimate  of  the  labours  of  others,  generous  in  his 
appreciation  of  his  own.  He  gives  his  brother  editors,  however, 
one  excellent  and  not  superfluous  admonition — not  to  know  more 
than  is  to  be  known.  Hr.  Francken’s  commentary  on  Lysias  }  is  a 
profound  investigation  of  some  of  the  more  abstruse  points  of 
Greek  law. 

In  proportion  to  the  incapacity  of  German  authors  to  write 
novels  on  a  large  scale  is  their  success  in  short  tales  and  novelettes. 
Jura  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  §  contains  two  very  good  specimens 
of  this  style  of  composition  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Schweichel. 
The  first  is  a  pretty  idyl  of  country  life,  a  story  of  village  coquetry, 
not  unmixed  with  tragic  elements.  The  second  story  is  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  tendency,  turning  on  those  intrigues  of  the  agents  of  Imperial 
policy  which  inspire  Genevese  patriotism  with  so  much  well- 
grounded  uneasiness.  George  Hesekiel’s  Aus  dem  Leben  des 
Todes  ||  is  also  a  collection  of  short  tales,  of  various  merit, 
but  all  very  readable.  Herr  Wilhelm  Raabe  has  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  story,  in  his  Drei  Federn  %  which  affords  another 


instance  of  the  advantage  of  working  on  a  moderate  scale.  The 
eleventh  volume  of  Simrock’s  **  great  collection  of  popular 
romances  contains  Pontus  and  Sidonia ,  Duke  JBerpin ,  and  Sir 
Gulmy. 

*  Bes  Gestae  Divi  August).  Ex  monumentis  Ancyrano  et  Apolloniensi 
edidit  T.  Mommsen.  Berolini  :  apud  Weidmannos.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 

f  Clementina.  Herausgegeben  von  Paul  de  Lagarde.  Leipzig :  Brock- 
liaus.  London :  Nutt. 

J  Co intnen tationes  Lysiaca.  Scripsit  C.  M.  Francken.  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum  :  Kemink.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

§  Jura  und  Genfersee.  Novellen  von  Robert  Schweichel.  Berlin : 
Charisius.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

||  Aus  dem  Leben  des  Todes.  Yon  George  Hesekiel.  2  Bde.  Berlin: 
Janke.  London :  Nutt. 

Drei  Federn.  Von  Wilhelm  Raabe.  Berlin:  Janke.  London:  Asher 
&  Co. 

**  Die  Deutschen  Vollisbucher.  Gesammelt  H.  von  Simroek.  Bd.  n. 
Frankfort:  Bronner.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications  i  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


(THREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURISTS’  TICKETS, 

available  for  One  Calendar  Month,  arc  now  issued  at  Paddington,  Victoria,  Chelsea, 
and  Kensington,  and  other  principal  Stations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  the  principal 
WATERING  PLACES  on  the  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  York¬ 
shire  Coasts,  NORTH  and  SOUTH  W ALES,  and  the  ISLE  of  MAN. 

TOURISTS’  TICKETS  are  also  issued  for  Circular  Tours  in  North  Wales. 

To  Buxton,  Malvern,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  the  Cumberland  Lake  District,  Dublin  via 
Holyhead  (Fares  from  London,  60s.  First  Class;  47s.  6d.  Second  Class);  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
Limerick,  &e.,  and  the  Channel  Islands  via  Weymouth.  ,  _  . ,  ,  „  .  . 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  to  MALVERN  are  now  issued  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 

available  for  return  by  any  train  up  to  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday. 

PICNIC  or  PLEASURE  P  ARTIES.— During  the  Summer  Months,  and  up  to  October  31 
inclusive.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Return  Tickets  at  about  a  Single  1*  are  for  the  Double 
Journey  will  be  issued  (with  certain  limitations)  at  all  the  principal  Stations  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  parties  of  not  less  than  Six  First  Class,  or  Ten  Second  or  Third  (  lass, 
Passengers  desirous  of  making  Pleusure  Excursions  to  places  on  or  adjacent  to  this  Railway. ^ 
Programmes,  cuiitaining  Fares  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  ut  all  the  Company  s 
Ofiices  and  Stations. 

Paddington,  July  1865. _ J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

THING’S  COLLEGE,  London.— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  ai\d  PRIZES. 

WARNEFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  Students  entering  the  Medical  Department  of  this 
College  in  October  next  will  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  contending  for  Three  Scholarships 
of  £25  each,  two  to  be  held  for  Three  Years,  and  one  for  Two  Years  each. 

Six  Medical  Scholarships  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  each  Winter  Session,  for  Proficiency  in 
Professional  Subjects: — viz.  One  of  £40,  for  Two  Years;  one  of  £30,  for  One  Year;  one  of  £25, 
for  Two  Years;  and  three  of  £20,  for  One  Year.  The  Duniell  Scholarship  of  £20,  for  Two 
Years,  and  the  Divinity  Scholarship  of  £30,  for  One  Year,  are  aDo  open  to  Students  of  the 
Medical  Department. 

Endowed  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £25,  £15,  £10,  and  £4  4s.  each,  and  College  Prizes  of  the  value 
of  £50,  are  annually  awarded. 

For  further  information  apply  personally,  or  by  letter  marked  outside  “  Prospectus,"  to 
J.  W.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

_ R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Pi'inciyaJ. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE.  —  There  will  be  TWO 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value  of  £30  each,  open  for  Competition  to  all  Boys  under 
Fourteen  Years  of  Age,  next  December. —  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master, 
iluileybury  College,  Hertford. 

By  Order  of  Council,  LEWIS  DEEDES,  Secretary. 

Bramfield  Rectory,  Hertford,  July  10, 1865. _ 

TV  ENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W.  Head-Master— Y .  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Farington,  Neilgherry 
Hills.  Assisted  by  E.  Thelwall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge;  Professor  Hughes, 
F.K.G.S.,  King’s  Coll.  London;  Mons.  Alphonse;  Professor  Schinzel;  H.  Grantham,  Esq., 
and  others.  Tuition  Fee— Twelve,  Nine,  or  Six  Guineas  per  Annum.  A  few  Vacancies  tor 
Boarders.  Prospectuses  on  Application. 

GUUJNTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  Head-Master— Ilex.  W. 

A-  TUCKWELL,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Second- Master—  J .  H. 
MERRIOTT,  Esq.,B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  The  Premises  have  lately 
been  enlarged,  and  fresh  Class-Rooms  added,  with  increased  accommodation  for  Boarders.  A 
Museum  and  Laboratory  have  been  fitted  up,  and  a  Botanical  Garden  laid  out,  for  the  teaching 
of  Physical  Science,  which  is  extended  to  all  the  School.— For  particulars,  address  the  Heau- 
Masteu.  The  School  will  reopeu  on  Saturday,  August  5. 

tToUGIIBOROUGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (Founded  1495) 

:  1 *  affords  a  thorough  EDUCATION  for  University  or  Mercantile  Life,  at  Terms  including 

all  Expenses  of  Board  and  Education,  except  Drawing  (£2  per  Annum),  Books,  and  Medical 
Attendance.  One  Pupil  has  just  won  an  Open  Scholarship  of  £50  per  Annum  at  Christ's  Col- 
I  lege,  Cambridge;  another  an  Open  Exhibition  at  Wadlmm  College,  Oxford.— Reopens  August  8. 
Exhibitions  to  Cambridge. _ 

OUTTON  YALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

1  hurst,  Kent.  Head- Master— Rev.  J.  D.  KINGDON,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 

bridge.  This  School  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Governors,  the 
,  Cloth  workers’  Company,  who  have  also  attached  to  it  Four  Exhibitions  of  £40  per  annum, 
j  tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (one  vacant  every  year) ;  Four  Scholarships  of 
£25  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years  not  at  an  University  (two  vacant  every  year),  i  here  is 
|  also  an  Exhibition  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  lor  four  years  at  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
These  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  are  open  to  the  whole  School,  and  awarded  by  Exami¬ 
nation. — For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  at  the  School. 
_ The  next  Term  will  commence  on  September  9. _ 

'TRIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Term* 
moderate.— Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  VV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR 


x.  ALFRED  MELLON  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  bis 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  SERIES  of  CONCERTS  will  commence  on  Monday,  August  7. 


18G5. 


TYUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

The  Exhibition  is  Open  every  Week  Day.  Admission,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  2s.  6d. 

RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return  Tickets,  available  for  One  Month,  are  issued  between  London  and  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Dublin,  at  an  abatement  of  15  per  cent,  below 
the  ordinary  Return  Ticket  rate,  the  holder  being  entitled  to  purchase  at  the  same  time  at  the 
Railway  Station  a  Ticket  giving  him  admission  Six  times  to  the  Exhibition  for  4s.  0d.,  being 
25  per  cent,  under  the  ordinary  rate. 

Excursion  Trains  will  be  organised  to  run  Fortnightly,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  at  very 
moderate  lares,  not  exceeding  21s.  from  London  to  Dublin  and  back,  and  from  other  places  in 
like  proportion.  The  Ticket  will  be  good  for  a  Fortnight,  und  at  the  same  time  the  holder  will 
be  entitled  to  obtain  at  the  6ame  Railway  Station  for  One  Shilling  a  Ticket  giving  him 
admission  Twice  to  the  Exhibition. 

On  the  Irish  Railways,  also,  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  issued  at  greatly  Reduced  Fares, 
affording  unusual  facilities  for  visiting  the  celebrated  Scenery  of  the  Country. 

June  21.  HENRY  PARKINSON,  Sec.  and  Comptroller. 

G  TOD  ARE. — Egyptian  Hall. — Theatre  of  Mystery. — The  New 

and  Marvellous  Illusions — The  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  and  the  Real 
INDIAN  BASKET  FEAT,  as  only  performed  by  Colonel  Stodare  and  the  Indian  Magicians, 
and  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this  Country  by  Colonel  Stodare  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  17,  1865,  in  his  celebrated  Entertainment  of  Magic  and  Ventriloquism.  Every  Night  at 
Eight,  Saturday  included;  and  Special  Day  Representations  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Afternoons  at  Three.  Admission,  Is.;  Area,  2s.;  Stalls, 3s _ Tickets  at  Mr. Mitchell’s,  33  Old 

Bond  Street;  and  at  the  Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall,  from  Eleven  to  Five. 

“  The  sensation  of  the  season.”—  Vide  Punch ,  June  3,  1865. 


WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY,  JULY  29. 

QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— The 

^  SIXTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  Open  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall 
East,  from  Nine  till  Seven — Admittance,  Is.;  Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE  A.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

Drench  gallery,  120  pall  mall.— The  twelfth 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French 
and  Flemish  Schools,  to  which  has  been  added  ROSA  BONHEUR’S  NEW  PICTURE  of 
“  A  Family  of  Deer  crossing  the  Summit  of  the  Long  Rocks”  (Forest  of  Fontainebleau),  is 
NOW  OPEN — Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue, 6d. 


a  Graduate  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  University  of  Loudon  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  best 
Masters  obtainable  for  the  Oriental  and  Modern  Languages,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT 
PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Examinations  for  the  above.  Moderate  terms.  References  to 
Parents  of  successful  Pupils — Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road,  Brixton. 

INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— GENTLEMEN  desiring  to  qualify 

themselves  for  the  Examinations  required  of  Candidates  for  the  INDIA  and  HOME 
CIVIL  SERVICE  will  find  Masters,  of  high  repute,  in  all  the  subjects  allowed  to  be  taken 
up  for  the  Competitive  Examination,  at  A.  D.  Spkange's,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Princes 
Square,  Bayswater,  W — References  to  numerous  successful  Candidates  who  have  been  sent  up 
from  this  Establishment  during  the  last  five  years. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c.— Success 

Guaranteed.— A  Pupil  has  just  passed  the  Direct  after  Three  Months'  Reading.— Address, 
Private  Tutor,  care  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  24  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  THE  LINE.— PRE- 

*  *  PARATIONS,  under  experienced  Graduates  in  Honours,  from  English  Universities. 
No.  7  St.  Stephen’s  Square,  Bayswater.  Engineer-Staff  and  Army.  References.  Many  Students 
from  this  Establishment  have  obtained  high  ranks  and  distinctions,  besides  Commissions 
without  Purchase.  Monthly,  Twelve  Guineas.— Address,  Nauta-Vije. 

n IVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  — There  are  FOUR  NON- 

RESIDENT  VACANCIES  for  the  Open  Competition  of  1866  in  a  Class  of  Six  Tupils 
only,  under  the  Directions  of  a  Staff  of  Professors  selected  from  the  Leading  I.C.S.  Colleges. 
Special  Preparation  adequate  to  Private  Tuition  may  ue  thereby  guaranteed.— Orient,  51  Pali 
Mall,  S.W. 

EDUCATION  in  the  SOUTH  "of  FRANCE.  —  A 

CLERGYMAN  (M. A.  Oxford),  who  has  had  great  Experience  in  Tuition,  passes  the 
Winter  Months  at  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  will  take  with  him,  in  October,  a  Limited 
Number  of  PUPILS.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials — Address,  the  Rev.  S.  li.* 
Messrs.  Rivingtons’, 3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


TAUGBY  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— The  Rev.  G.  F. 

^  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Asustant- 
Masterof  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Assistant-Muster  ut  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS 
of  Nine  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  for  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
Competition  for  Open  Scholarships _ Address,  Overslade,  near  Rugbj*. 

HPHE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M  A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours, Oxford  (1852), receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities 
or  Bishops’  Examinations.  A  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge  assists  in  Mathematics. 
ONE  VACANCY — Address.  Cottered  ReoJiry,  Buntingford,  Herts. 

r]MIE  Rev.  THOMAS  GWYNN^LA.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  (late 

Assistant-Master  of  Marlborough  College),  will  have  TWO  VACANCIES  after  the 
Midsummer  Holidays  for  BOYS  from  the  ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen  years,  to  be  prepared 
specially  for  Marlborough  College,  or  generally  for  the  other  Public  Schools.  Reference  is 
kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley,  Master  of  Marlborough  College;  to  the  Kev.  C.  R. 
Conybeare,  Itchenstoke  Vicarage,  Alresford,  Hants  (late  Student  and  Tutor  of  ChristChurch, 
Oxford);  to  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  Vicar  of  Navestock,  Romford,  Essex,  and  Librarian  tn  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford).  Inclusive  terms,. 
Sixty  Guineas  per  annum — For  further  particulars, apply  to  Rev.  T.  Gwynn,  Caudover  Park, 
Micheldever  Station,  Hants. 

QT.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGY  MAN 

(Cambridge  Graduate,  1st  Class  Ord.  Deg.  I860),  residing  in  a  commodious  House  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  limits  the  number  of  his  PUPILS  to  FOUR,  lie  can  thus  insure  both  excellent 
Accommodation  and  careful  Private  Instruction  to  each  Pupil.  References  unexceptionable. 
Terms,  £150. — Address,  Zeta,  Dorman’s  Library,  St.  Leunard’s-on-Sea. 

rpUITION  by  the  SEA.— The  Rev.  T.  L.  MONTEFIORE,  M.aT. 

(Trin.  Coll.  Camb.),  Rector  of  Catherstone,  Dorset,  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  THIRD 

PUPIL,  who  is  willing  to  Work.  Terms,  £200  per  Annum.  Classics,  &c.  and  French _ 

Address,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 
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GERMANY.  —  A  PRIVATE 


TUTOR,  long  accustomed  to  the  care  of  English  Boys,  has  Vacancies  for  TWO  or 
THREE  PUPILS.  Every  Advantage  is  afforded  for  learning  German,  French,  und  the  usual 
Branches  of  an  English  Education.  Terms—  including  Fencing,  Dancing,  Washing,  &c.,  the 

only  extra  being  Music— arc  for  Boys  under  Fourteen,  £80 ;  over  Fourteen,  £10(1  a  year _ Address, 

Herr  Kundermann,  Schdne  Aussicht,  Wiesbaden.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Brine,  English  Chaplain  of  Wiesbaden,  and  to  the  Parents  of  present  and  former  Pupils. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE. 

HERE  was  something  striking  and  even  dramatic  in  the 
announcement  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  began  his 
speech  at  Liverpool,  that  at  the  very  hour  fixed  for  his  recep¬ 
tion  there  the  Oxford  poll  had  closed.  He  had  done  with 
the  tie  that  for  many  long  years  had  bound  him.  to  a  place 
which  had  impressed  him  so  deeply,  which  had  taught  him  so 
much,  and  had  won  from  him  so  much  affection ;  and  he  had 
begun  to  form  a  new  tie  with  a  constituency  altogether  unlike 
his  old  one,  but  in  many  respects  more  powerful — the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  ideas  more  congenial  to  his  maturer  mind,  the 
centre  of  the  interests  which,  above  all,  his  genius  has  ad¬ 
vanced  and  upheld.  If  he  needed  consolation  under  his 
rejection  at  Oxford,  he  found  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
the  exact  consolation  most  calculated  to  soothe  and  to  stimulate 
him.  With  the  susceptibility  of  an  orator,  the  nervousness  of 
a  subtle  and  complex  mind,  and  with  something  also  of  that 
sensitiveness  as  to  his  social  position  which  is  one  of  the 
least  pleasant  traits  of  his  character,  and  which  leads  him  not 
unfrequently  into  expressions  of  absurd  self-disparagement, 
he  feels  the  impulse  and  is  cheered  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  vast  sympathizing  audience.  His  reception  at  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool,  the  zealous  respect  paid  him,  the 
bursts  of  admifation  that  greeted  everything  he  said,  gave 
him  new  life  and  vigour,  and  he  spoke  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  great  authority  over  the  country  which 
his  present  position  enables  him  to  command.  As  he 
himself  expressed  it,  he  felt  himself  “  unmuzzled.”  He 
could  think  as  he  pleased  and  say  what  he  pleased  hence¬ 
forth,  without  having  constantly  before  him  the  remembrance 
that  any  indiscretion  might  turn  the  tide  of  University  opinion 
against  him,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wire-pullers  of 
outlying  country  parsons.  For  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  is  now, 
a  worse  seat  than  Oxford  could  scarcely  be  found,  for  the 
majority  of  the  electors  think,  not  only  that  he  is  wrong,  but 
that  true  religion  consists  in  proclaiming  that  he  is  wrong.  Any 
other  constituency  might  be  argued  with  or  convinced,  but  it 
is  the  peculiarity  of  University  elections  that  the  candidates 
may  not  address  the  electors;  and  even  if  there  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking,  what  good  could  there  be  in  addressing 
arguments  to  elderly  country  clergymen  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  is  now,  no  constituency  could 
be  better  than  that  of  South  Lancashire.  It  is  manufacturing 
and  mercantile ;  it  is  deeply  penetrated  with  the  leading 
ideas  that  have  found  an  expression  in  modern  English 
legislation ;  and  it  is  large,  varied,  and  democratic  enough 
to  harmonize  with  a  man  in  whom  the  popular  fibre  is  very 
strong.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  simply  democratic. 
It  is  strongly  Conservative;  it  is  keenly  alive  to  the  social 
influences  of  its  nobility  and  its  landowners;  it  abounds 
with  English  Roman  Catholics,  who  will  never,  it  is  certain,  go 
very  far  on  the  side  of  revolution ;  and  it  is  greatly  controlled 
by  men  who  are  not  in  the  first  generation  of  money-making, 
who  have  the  sentiments  that  go  with  vast  accumulated 
wealth,  who  ask  for  refinement  in  life  and  stability  in 
society.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  return  shows  that  the  Conservative 
element  is  not  wholly  predominant ;  but  the  Conservatives 
were  in  possession  of  the  field,  and,  considering  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  appeared  so  late,  and  that  the  Tory  influence  is  so 
great,  the  fact  that  he  should  not  have  been  rejected  shows  how 
firm  a  hold  he  may  hereafter  expect  to  gain  on  the  electors.  As, 
indeed,  is  the  constituency,  such  is  its  most  illustrious  repre¬ 
sentative.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  Conservative  conquered  by 
Liberalism,  but  still  a  Conservative.  Oxford  is  still  as  strong 
in  him  as  it  was,  but  it  is  Oxford  of  the  modern  type,  and  Oxford 
at  its  best.  That,  however,  in  which,  besides  his  genius,  Mr. 
Gladstone  rises  superior  to  most  University  Liberals — his 
sympathy  with  the  masses,  his  desire  to  do  things  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  a  bold  way,  his  freedom  from  the  speculative 
cynicism  that  thinks  no  cause  true  enough  to  be  advocated 


and  no  measure  good  enough  to  be  worth  carrying — makes 
South  Lancashire  more  suitable  to  him  than  Oxford  could 
have  been  even  if  his  Oxford  supporters  had  been  strong 
enough  to  have  given  him  a  sure  seat,  instead  of  always  keep¬ 
ing  him  balancing  on  the  edge  of  a  razor. 

What  gave  accidental  importance  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
speeches  to  his  new  constituents  was,  that  he  was  the  first 
candidate  with  sufficient  position  and  knowledge  who 
examined  in  detail  that  theory  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  of 
the  position  of  the  Ministry  in  it,  which  the  Conservatives 
have  put  forward  at  the  elections  with  more  or  less  bold¬ 
ness.  The  Conservatives  have  concentrated  their  attack  upon 
an  unfavourable  review  of  the  finance  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  Mr.  'Gladstone  was  more  bound  than  any  other  man 
in  the  kingdom  to  show  the  true  way  of  replying  to 
them.  Put  shortly,  the  Conservative  theory  was  this: — 

The  Government  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any 
financial  success  at  all,  for  it  has  only  taken  oflp  taxes 
that  it  put  on.  So  far  as  it  has  had  any  success,  this  has 
been  due  rather  to  measures  which  the  Conservatives  them¬ 
selves  would  have  proposed  and  carried,  or  it  has  been  due  to 
pure  luck.  No  subject  could  have  better  suited  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  ;  for  he  was  at  home  in  the  figures,  he  knew  exactly  how 
to  put  statistics  so  as  to  overpower  and  overawe  his  audi¬ 
ence,  and  he  had  the  great  and  inspiring  gratification  of  win¬ 
ning  a  personal  triumph  over  Mr.  Disraeli.  To  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  taxes  which  the  Government  boasted  of 
taking  off  were  its  own  creation,  Mr.  Gladstone  answered 
that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  put  them  on  because 
Lord  Derby’s  Government  had  committed  the  country  to  an 
immense  investment  in  useless  wooden  ships,  which  it  called 
the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  and  to  useless  and  expensive 
hostilities  against  •  China.  The  true  way  of  stating  the  case 
would,  therefore,  be  to  say  that  the  Government  had  dexter¬ 
ously  repaired  the  evil  consequences  of  the  blunders  of  its 
opponents.  But  if  there  had  been  present  at  Liverpool  such  a 
person  as  an  impartial  auditor  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  eloquence, 
he  might  have  reflected  that,  although  this  may  have  been  a 
good  answer  to  the  Opposition,  it  did  not  really  justify  the 
Ministry  in  taking  much  credit  to  itself.  For,  according  to 
Air.  Gladstone’s  own  showing,  the  causes  which  increased 
the  national  expenditure  at  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  the  present  Government  were  accidental  and  temporary, 
and  have  now  ceased.  The  financial  success  of  the  Ministry  > 
would  thus  mean  that  they  have  spent  less  ever  since  they 
have  not  had  occasion  to  spend  so  much.  On  his  next  head, 
Air.  Gladstone  was  more  entirely  convincing.  Air.  Disraeli 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  say  that  there  is  no  credit  due  to 
the  Alinistry  for  having  negotiated  the  French  Treaty,  for  he 
was  always  in  favour  of  the  French  Treaty  himself,  and  only 
objected  to  those  provisions  in  it  which  were  wrong.  The 
provisions  in  it  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  supporters 
objected,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  the  agreement  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  coals  and  the  stipulation  for  the  admission  of 
French  silks  into  England.  Without  these,  Air.  Gladstone  says, 
and  is  entitled  to  say,  there  would  have  been  no  French  Treaty 
at  all.  If  the  treaty  was  a  bargain,  the  bargain  could  not  have 
been  entirely  on  what,  according  to  Protectionist  notions,  is 
our  side.  It  is  also  too  much  for  Air.  Gladstone’s  patience 
to  hear  Conservatives  say  that  they  would  have  done  exactly 
as  he  has  done  wherever  he  has  done  rightly,  when  he 
remembers  the  long  struggle  with  them  on  the  Paper-duty. 
They  might  say  that  they  thought  the  remission  of  the  duty 
a  mistake,  but  they  do  not.  They  tacitly  approve  now  of 
what  was  done  ;  and  it  is  exasperating  to  hear  them  say,  by 
implication,  that  they  were  always  in  iavour  of  penny  papers. 

It  is  also  going  rather  far  to  assert  that  the  Alinistry  has 
had  any  special  luck.  Every  English  Ministry  has  the  luck 
of  governing  a  thriving,  enterprising,  commercial  community. 
But  the  last  six  years  have  not  been  marked  by  anything 
exceptionally  fortunate.  If  there  have  been  good  harvests, 
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there  have  been  bad ;  the  Cotton  famine  has  been  a  great  trial 
to  the  country ;  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy  and  the 
Chinese  hostilities  have  been  expensive  to  every  one,  as  well 
as  singularly  annoying  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  would  be  quite 
untrue  to  say  that  the  last  six  years  have  been  a  time  of  any 
great  financial  difficulty ;  but  they  have  been  years  in  which 
good  financial  management  has  contributed  to  the  national 
prosperity  as  much  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  contribute  in  times 
of  peace,  and  since  Free-trade  has  been  accepted  once  for  all. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  also  this  special  advantage — that  he 
alone,  among  the  leading  members  of  the  Ministry,  was  able 
to  give  an  intimation  of  the  future  course  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  to  glorify  its  past  conduct.  No  other 
leading  member  of  the  Ministry  sits  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  except  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  is  more  inclined  to  review  the  past,  which  he 
knows  will  be  connected  with  his  name,  than  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  future,  with  which  he  may  have  very  little  to 
do.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  that  position  that  he  can  very 
nearly  dictate  what,  in  the  immediate  future,  the  Liberal  party 
shall  or  shall  not  try  to  carry.  He  may  possibly  himself 
spoil  the  chances  of  any  measure  he  proposes,  but  he  will  be 
sure  one  day  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proposing  whatever 
he  likes  to  take  his  chance  of  carrying.  He  is,  in  the  first 
place,  ready  to  support  a  Reform  Bill,  if  only  the  nation 
shows  an  unmislakeable  desire  for  a  Reform  Bill,  and  if  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  carried  if  pro¬ 
posed.  This  is  not  saying  much,  for  any  Liberal  Minister 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  support  a  Relorm 
Bill  which  was  ardently  wished  for,  and  which  he  could  be 
sure  to  carry.  But  although  Mr.  Gladstone  got  out  of  his 
old  trouble  about  the  abstract  right  of  all  men  to  vote  who 
were  not  ascertained  to  be  unfit,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  enigma  that  what  he  believed  in  was  abstract  rights 
which  circumstances  might  entirely  modify,  yet  he  said 
enough  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  working-man  to  en¬ 
courage  ardent  Reformers  to  look  on  him  as  their  leader,  and 
to  persuade  them  that  he  would  take  them  up  if  they  did  but 
show  him  they  were  worth  it.  He  also  gave  hopes  that 
further  retrenchments  in  the  national  expenditure  would  be 
possible  if  representatives  were  returned  who  really  desired 
a  reduction,  and  were  as  unlike  as  possible  to  Sir  John 
Walsh,  who  told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  in  his  opinion  we 
ought  to  spend  twice  as  much  on  the  navy  as  we  do.  But  there 
was  nothing  new  in  either  announcement.  A  vague  attachment 
to  Reform  and  a  vague,  desire  for  retrenchment  are  part  of  the 
programme  of  every  Liberal  candidate.  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
meant  rvhen  he  said  that  he  was  now  “  unmuzzled  ”  became 
much  more  apparent  when  he  touched  on  questions  where  the 
muzzle  had  been  put  on  by  his  late  constituency.  He  now 
announces  his  conviction  that  the  borders  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  should  be  enlarged,  and  he  thinks  that  something  may 
be  done  to  help  Oxford  to  go  forward  on  the  noble  mission 
which  the  Almighty  has  assigned  her.  No  one  ever  talks  of 
the  noble  mission  of  Cambridge,  but  we  suppose  that 
Cambridge  also  has  a  mission  in  a  quiet  way,  and  will 
be  at  the  same  time  encouraged  to  fulfil  it.  The  Church, 
too,  will  be  taught,  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  guidance,  to  see 
that  her  true  policy  is  to  ask  for  no  artificial  protection 
against  other  sects,  and  everything  makes  it  probable  that 
some  of  the  old  familiar  bulwarks  and  buttresses  which  we 
have  heard  of  so  often  are  now  in  more  danger  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  The  valuable  buttress  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  oath  is  evidently  threatened  most  seriously,  for  the 
muzzled  Catholics  have  not  unnaturally  turned  against  their 
muzzlers,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  election  will  probably  prove 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  aid  which 
Lord  Derby  unintentionally  gave  him. 


THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

Tfd  HE  new  Parliament  differs  from  the  last  in  the  acquisition 
JL  by  the  Government  of  a  more  decided  majority.  Lord 
Palmerston  will  find  the  wheels  of  business  run  smoother, 
and  sometimes  he  may  perhaps  regret  the  lessened  efficiency 
of  the  break.  There  is  a  great  convenience  in  pointing  out 
to  eager  supporters  the  insurmountable  obstacles  presented  by  a 
strong  Opposition,  and  there  are  a  few  occasions  in  which  defeat 
is  not  necessarily  disadvantageous.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
saved  by  his  opponents  from  a  collision  with  the  House  of 
Lords  in  i860,  and  from  the  onerous  duty  of  maintaining 
Lord  Westbury  in  office  at  the  close  of  the  recent  Session. 
It  will  now  be  evident  that,  if  the  Government  declines  to 
propose  popular  measures,  it  will  not  be  excused  by  its  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1857  and  1858  Lord 
Palmerston  experienced  the  inconveniences  of  an  irresistible 


majority  on  his  side.  In  spite  of  the  coalition  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  with  Lord  Derby 
find  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  had  scattered  his  enemies  to  the  winds  at 
the  general  election,  and  he  had  driven  some  of  his  principal  an¬ 
tagonists  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  yet,  before  twelve  months 
had  elapsed,  the  same  combination  drove  him  from  office,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Lord  Derby  in  power.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  now  inside  the  Cabinet  instead  of  outside,  but  his  activity 
may  perhaps  still  be  embarrassing.  As  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  candidates  have  lately  said  on  the  hustings,  the 
destined  work  of  a  Parliament  is  seldom  the  same  which  it 
was  elected  to  perform.  New  questions  will  rise  into  im¬ 
portance,  and  unforeseen  events  at  home  or  abroad  may 
probably  cause  fresh  divisions  of  opinion.  The  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  pledged  only  to  pass  a  Reform  Bill,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  although  no  measure  of  the  kind  is  at  present 
contemplated,  the  question  may  be  settled  before  the  next 
dissolution.  At  present  the  advocates  of  a  61.  franchise 
form  a  minority,  even  if  all  the  members  who  professed  to 
accept  the  plan  were  disposed  to  give  it  active  support.  On 
the  other  side,  fancy  franchises,  lateral  reform,  and  the  deli¬ 
berate  representation  of  minorities  have  fallen  for  the  time 
into  abeyance  or  disrepute.  It  may,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  expedient  to  counteract  the  force  of  gravity,  but 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  it  act  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion.  The  sole  pressure  which  is  likely  to  produce  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  operates  downwards,  and  not  sideways. 

Few  prominent  members  of  former  Parliaments  have  been 
deprived  of  their  seats,  but  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  will  be 
missed  below  the  gangway.  It  is  almost  necessary  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  contain  a  certain  number  of 
political  malcontents  who  make  it  their  duty  on  all  suitable 
occasions  to  tell  their  own  party  unpleasant  truths.  Officious 
investigators  of  motives  alleged  that  Mr.  Osborne  was  discon- 
tented  because  he  was  not  replaced  in  office.  Whatever 
might  be  his  reasons  for  criticizing  the  Government,  he  was 
often  in  the  right,  and  he  was  always  lively  and  amusing. 
Mr.  Roebuck  remains  to  perform  a  similar  function,  and  Mr. 
LIorsman,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Lowe,  will  watch  with  useful 
vigilance  any  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  or  of 
individual  Ministers,  to  indulge  democratic  propensities. 
Although  the  rejection  of  two  of  the  Liberal  representatives 
in  Berkshire  may  be  correctly  attributed  to  local  and  per¬ 
sonal  considerations,  yet  the  absence  of  Mr.  Walter  from  the 
new  House  of  Commons  has  a  significance  which  is  greater 
than  the  position — which,  however,  was  not  an  incon¬ 
siderable  one — which  he  occupied  in  the  last  Parliament. 
If  it  were  safe  to  judge  of  public  opinion  from  the 
acts  of  any  single  constituency,  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Horsman  at  Stroud  would  seem  to  indicate  a  growing 
disinclination  to  organic  change.  No  member  has  more 
vigorously  denounced  all  the  measures  of  Reform  which 
have  lately  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  nor  can  the  electors 
of  Stroud  have  forgotten  that  their  representative  opposed  the 
famous  Budget  of  i860,  and  especially  the  repeal  of  the 
Paper-duty.  It  was  on  Mr.  Horsman’s  motion  that  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  undertook  to  propose 
the  outlay  on  fortifications  which  was  noticed,  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  disapproval,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  at 
Liverpool.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  independent  members 
like  Mr.  LIorsman  and  Mr.  Lowe  should  be  loosely  attached 
to  the  compacter  phalanx  of  either  of  the  great  parties.  There 
are,  indeed,  only  a  few  members  for  whose  political  exist¬ 
ence  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  justification  or  an -excuse.  Mr. 
Wiialley  is,  perhaps,  the  only  phenomenon  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  entirely  unaccountable.  Peterborough  is 
not  a  town  of  great  importance,  though  it  has  a  fine  cathedral 
and  several  railways ;  but  many  of  the  electors  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  their 
preference  for  the  notorious  author  of  the  No-Popery  speech 
at  Brighton,  unless  they  admire  his  success  in  making  extreme 
Protestantism  ridiculous  and  odious  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  mixed  returns  of  some  of  the  largest  towns  are  surpris¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  instructive.  Although  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  have,  without  exception,  preferred  extreme  Liberals, 
the  unanimity  has  not  been  imitated  by  still  more  im¬ 
portant  city  constituencies.  Liverpool,  which  has  long  had 
one  Conservative  member,  now  returns  two,  although  the 
numerous  Roman  Catholic  voters  there,  as  elsewhere,  pro¬ 
bably  supported  the  Ministerial  candidate.  At  Leeds  Air. 
Beecroet  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  although  Lord 
Amberley’s  vacillations  and  retractations  had  been  heartily 
condoned  by  his  supporters,  in  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
placent  dogmatism  of  his  ultimate  convictions.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Edward  James  at  Manchester  expressed  the 
determination  of  the  independent  and  respectable  classes  to 
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reject  the  insolent  dictation  of  the  Rump  of  the  Corn  Law 
League.  There  is  no  healthier  element  in  the  political  life 
of  England  than  the  instinctive  dislike  of  all  parties  to 
the  domination  of  Clubs.  The  ex-Corn-Law  League  has 
furnished  several  illustrations  of  the  aversion  which  similar 
combinations  inspire.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Abel  Heywood 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  formerly  contrived  to  turn  Mr.  John 
Bright  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  out  of  Manchester,  and  at 
the  last  election  they  deprived  their  party  of  all  share  in  the 
representation  of  South  Lancashire.  The  Conservatives 
of  Manchester  have  now  prudently  supported  a  pure  Minis¬ 
terialist  in  preference  to  a  nominee  of  the  League,  although 
a  great  commercial  town  seldom  likes  a  lawyer  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  electors  of  South  Lancashire  have  again 
returned  two  Conservatives  out  of  three,  placing  one  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  The  pre-eminent  claims  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  statesman  and  orator  have  been  fitly  recognised  by  the 
distinction  which  separated  him  from  his  Liberal  colleagues. 
The  defeat  of  Mr.  Black  at  Edinburgh  is  partly  owing  to 
his  active  share  in  the  suppression  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1 86o ;  but  there  also  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the 
petty  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  which  are  unintelligible  on 
the  Erastian  side  of  the  Tweed.  Scotland  is,  however, 
more  active  in  its  Liberalism  than  England,  for  the  Con¬ 
servative  hold  on  the  counties  which  had  counterbalanced  the 
Liberal  monopoly  of  the  boroughs  has  at  last  been  successfully 
assailed. 

The  personal  superiority  of  members  is,  as  usual,  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  numbers  of  their  respective  constituencies. 
Mr.  Bright  is  the  only  political  leader  of  the  highest  rank 
who  represents  a  great  commercial  town.  Mr.  Forster  sits 
for  Bradford,  Mr.  Mill  for  Westminster,  Mr.  Goschen  for  the 
City  of  London,  Mr.  Villiers  for  Wolverhampton,  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  for  Ashton,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Horsman 
for  Sheffield  and  Stroud,  while  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Henley 
enjoy  the  position  of  county  members.  The  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  petty  towns  and  nomination  boroughs  is,  at  least, 
equally  respectable.  The  annual  increase  of  London  exceeds 
the  united  population  of  Tiverton  and  Lynn  ;  but  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Lord  Stanley  belong  to  the  class  of  statesmen 
who  are  weighed  and  not  counted.  According  to  the  poet, 
Burleigh  House  stands  near  Stamford  town,  but  politically 
the  converse  proposition  that  Stamford  is  near  Burleigh 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose ;  yet  the  little  borough 
may  vindicate  its  privilege  by  contrasting  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northcote  and  Lord  Cranborne  with  the  delegates 
of  many  multitudinous  constituencies.  Sir  George  Grey, 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  repre¬ 
sent  as  many  nomination  boroughs  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
sleepy  market  town  of  Leominster  has  chosen  Mr.  Hardy, 
perhaps  to  replace  him  by  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald.  It  is 
doubtl'ul  whether  Mr.  Lowe,  with  his  Liberal  alliances  and 
his  anti-reibrming  opinions,  would  have  found  a  seat  in 
Parliament  if  he  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  nobleman  who  is  the  constituency  of  Caine. 
Many  nomination  boroughs  would  form  a  scandalous  anomaly ; 
but  three  or  four,  if  the  seats  are  judiciously  filled,  may  be 
readily  tolerated.  The  small  independent  boroughs  are  more 
defensible  in  theory,  and  almost  equally  useful.  A  consti¬ 
tuency  of  this  kind  has  corrected  a  gross  anomaly  by  returning 
Sir  John  Acton,  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  independent, 
and  enlightened  of  English  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  repudiated,  by 
the  return  of  Sir  John  Simeon,  the  coalition  of  Ultramontanist 
and  Protestant  bigots  which  was  formed  against  the  return  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  who  was  at  the  same  time  faithful 
to  his  creed  and  loyal  to  his  country.  Although  some 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  comments  on  the  general  election  are 
questionable,  he  is  fully  justified  in  the  opinion  that  a  safe 
and  judicious  House  of  Commons  has  been  returned.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  he  would  not  have  wished  to  be  placed 
in  office,  except  by  an  overwhelming  majority 


EARL  RUSSELL  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

EARL  RUSSELL  is  still  watching  over  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  as  he  has  watched  over  it  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  has  just  published  a  new  edition  of  a  little  work 
on  the  subject  written  originally  in  1820,  and  he  has 
brought  down  his  comments  so  late  that  it  contains  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Daily  News  of  last  May.  He  tells  us  the 
history  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  inserts  an  exact  copy  of 
“  Lord  John  Russell’s  plan,”  which  he  informs  us  is  “written 
“  on  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  ” — a  disappointing  revelation  to 
those  simple  people  who  have  hitherto  thought  that  so  great  a 
man  habitually  uses  illuminated  parchment.  Then  follows  a 


summary  of  the  great  things  done  in  Parliament  since  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  reformed  in  accordance  with  this  unpretending 
document,  and  an  announcement  of  the  principles  which  this 
]  greatest  of  constitutional  authorities  considers  ought  to  guide  the 
j  nation  in  framing  a  new  Reform  Bill.  For  Earl  Russell  thinks 
that  something  in  that  way  ought  to  be  done  soon,  and  takes 
the  opportunity  to  explain  that,  when  he  said  that  he  wanted  to 
“  rest  and  be  thankful,”  he  did  not  mean  it.  The  difficulty  to 
him  is  to  comprehend  how  any  one  could  think  he  did 
mean  it.  It  was  sufficiently  obvious,  he  thought,  without  his 
pointing  it  out,  that  a  traveller,  when  he  has  got  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  “  though  he  may  rest  his  weary  limbs,  and  oontem- 
“  plate  for  a  time  with  gratitude  and  admiration  the  space  he 
“  has  traversed,”  really  intends  to  go  up  higher.  All,  in  short, 
that  Lord  Russell  meant  was  to  express  the  humble,  grateful 
zeal  with  which  he  goes  on  and  on,  higher  and  higher  up  a 
hill  after  he  has  reached  the  summit.  After  this,  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  his  readers  to  find  from  the  next  sentence  that 
he  is  prepared  to  “  drop  metaphor.”  And  if  people  would  only 
get  the  sheet-of- writing-paper  plan  properly  into  their  heads, 
and  see  how  it  has  affected  all  subsequent  history — and  how, 
more  especially,  it  has  enabled  its  author  to  be  always  right 
about  everything — they  would  easily  see  our  foreign  as  well  as 
our  home  policy  in  its  proper  light.  Really,  everything  that 
has  been  done  since  the  Reform  Bill — at  least  if  done  by  the 
Whigs,  for  the  Tories  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sheet  of 
writing-paper — has  been  quite  right.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  on  the  Danish  question.  Ought 
the  Government  to  have  given  any  tangible  and  effectual  aid 
,  to  Denmark?  Certainly  not,  Lord  Russell  answers.  The 
Danes  were  not  in  a  position  to  claim  the  support  of  England. 

;  They  had  put  themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong.  Some 
time  before  the  death  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark, 
Earl  Russell  himself  had  written  out  a  plan  (most  probably 
f  on  a  sheet  of  writing-paper)  for  putting  everything  right 
!  in  the  Duchies,  and  satisfying  the  Schleswigers,  and  the  Danes, 

!  and  the  Germans,  and  everybody.  Denmark  actually  re¬ 
jected  this  plan,  and  very  properly  had  to  expiate  at  Dlippel 
its  blind  and  wicked  folly.  Such  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  intellect 
makes  it  terrible  to  think  of  the  consequences  to  England  if 
Lord  Russell’s  present  plan  for  a  new  Reform  Bill  is  not 
adopted.  It  may  make  some  difference  that  it  is  only  in  a 
i  book,  and  not  on  paper  docketed  in  “  my  handwriting  and 
j  “  Lord  Durham’s  handwriting.”  But  here  the  plan  is  fairly 
offered  to  us  to  take  or  reject,  and  England  is  very  much  in 
the  same  position  in  which  Denmark  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  late  King’s  reign.  It  appeared  to  the  Danes  as  if  the 
danger  was  not  very  pressing,  as  if  the  interference  of  Lord 
Russell  was  uncalled  for,  and  as  if  the  plan  was  not  very  wise ; 

|  but  the  days  went  by,  the  fatal  moment  came,  the  plan  had 
not  been  adopted,  and  Denmark  was  justly,  severely,  awfully 
punished.  Let  us  be  wise  in  time. 

Lord  Russell’s  plan  is  a  very  simple  one.  He  is  for  house¬ 
hold  suffrage,  or  something  very  like  it,  but  then  he  wants  the 
present  distribution  of  seats  to  remain.  The  true  check  on  all 
the  evils  of  one  class  swamping  the  others,  of  mob-rule  and  the 
|  triumph  of  pure  democracy,  is  to  keep  up  the  small  boroughs. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  plan,  for  undoubtedly 
men  who  ought  to  be  in  Parliament  are  now  returned 
for  small  boroughs,  and  either  could  not  get  in  for 
large  boroughs  or  prefer  the  constituencies  that  are  now 
willing  to  elect  them.  Mr.  Baring,  we  are  told,  could  not 
'  get  in  for  the  City,  but  he  gets  in  easily  for  Huntingdon. 
Sir  George  Grey',  rvith  “  his  sound  judgment  and  experience 
“  in  political  affairs,”  has  no  chance  for  Northumberland,  but 
finds  Morpeth  a  very  safe  seat ;  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
who  is  “  omnium  consensu  rvell  qualified  to  enlighten  the 
“  Flouse  of  Commons  on  any  question  of  municipal  or  inter - 
|  “  national  law,”  finds  a  seat  at  Richmond,  “  a  borough  with 
“  306  registered  voters  ” — all  in  the  pocket,  it  might  be  added, 
of  a  sound  Whig.  It  is  true  that  such  boroughs  are  prac¬ 
tically  very  convenient,  and  that  if  a  new  Reform  Bill  is 
proposed,  the  retention  of  small  boroughs  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  vast  swarms  of  electors  in  the  great  centres  of  population 
may  be  in  some  measure  advisable,  if  it  is  feasible.  But 
Lord  Russell  has  no  notion  either  of  the  objections  to  re¬ 
taining  the  present  constituencies,  or  of  the  difficulty  of  per¬ 
suading  those  whose  influence  alone  can  carry  a  Reform  Bill 
that  this  sort  of  counterpoise  to  their  ascendency  is  to  be 
tolerated.  Other  men’s  plans  he  can  get  rid  of  very  easily. 
He  denounces  schemes  for  giving  the  rich  a  plurality 
of  votes,  and  contrivances  like  that  of  Mr.  Hare,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  “  good  old  English  principles  ” — a  ground  of  oppo¬ 
sition  which  would  equally  well  justify  a  Tory  in  refusing 
all  Reform  Yvhatever.  Old  English  principles  have  been 
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seen  to  be  consistent  with,  such  enormous  abuses  that 
it  is  absurd  to  call  them  good,  unless  it  has  been  carefully 
asked  which  of  them  are  good,  and  why.  Old  English  prin¬ 
ciples  have  protected,  and  perhaps  still  protect,  Men  in  the 
Moon,  and  “  Lambs,”  and  Mr.  Weller’s  peculiar  driving.  It  is 
a  totally  gratuitous  assumption  that,  if  a  measure  is  good  in 
itself,  the  English  people  cannot  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  good. 
All  the  great  triumphs  of  Liberalism  in  England  have  been 
won  by  sheer  argument — by  men  reasoning  the  thing  out,  and 
discussing  till  they  came  to  the  end  of  discussion.  If  the 
plan  of  giving  a  plurality  of  votes  to  the  rich,  which  good  old 
English  principles  sanction  in  municipal  elections,  could  be 
advantageously  applied  in  Parliamentary  elections,  and  if  this 
could  be  shown  by  argument,  and  people  cared  enough  about 
the  matter  to  din  the  right  arguments  into  the  public,  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  not  be  adopted  practically. 
Protection  was  a  good  old  English  principle,  and  it  has  had  to 
fade  away  before  discussion,  just  as  the  good  old  English  prin¬ 
ciple  of  muzzling  the  Eoman  Catholics  is  hiding  away  before 
our  eyes.  If  it  is  theoretically  the  very  best  arrangement 
which  can  be  made  that  small  boroughs  should  be  retained, 
while  every  householder  in  the  country  has  a  vote  somewhere, 
those  who  find  the  small  boroughs  convenient  have  only  to 
set  themselves  to  work  to  prove  this.  But  their  task  will  not 
be  so  easy  as  they  might  hope  if  they  did  nothing  but  read 
Lord  Russell’s  book.  Some  small  boroughs  may  be  good, 
but  others  are  very  bad.  It  may  be  desirable  that  Lord 
Zetland  or  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  should  have  the  power 
of  nominating  members  of  Parliament,  and  should  transmit 
the  nomination  through  certain  persons  called  registered 
electors.  But  it  is  not  at  all  a  good  thing  that  there  should  be 
small  boroughs  which  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  London 
market,  that  there  should  be  small  boroughs  which  are  under 
the  dictation  of  the  officials  for  the  time  being  of  a  railway 
company,  that  there  should  be  small  boroughs  where,  at  elec¬ 
tion  time,  the  law  is  paralysed,  and  intimidation  decides  the 
day.  Of  all  the  attacks  on  the  existing  system  that  can  be 
made,  the  attack  on  the  small  boroughs  that  are  notoriously 
corrupt  is  the  easiest  to  make,  the  most  telling,  and  the  surest 
to  be  made.  If  only  such  men  as  Mr.  Baring,  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  the  Attorney- General  were  returned  for  such 
boroughs,  it  might  be  comparatively  easy  to  defend  them  ;  but 
the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the  new  Parliament  will 
probably  show  that  the  case  for  the  small  boroughs  is  not  quite 
so  strong  as  Lord  Russell  imagines  it  to  be. 

But  Lord  Russell  has  something  much  more  specially  his 
own  to  tell  us  of  in  discussing  a  future  Reform  Bill,  and  some¬ 
thing  about  which  he  feels  much  more  deeply,  than  the  propo¬ 
sal  to  keep  the  small  boroughs.  Pie  sees  a  danger  which  perhaps 
no  one  else  has  thought  of,  and  he  warns  us  solemnly  against 
it.  “  There  appears  to  me,”  he  says,  “  a  danger  more  pressing 
“  and  more  insidious  than  that  of  universal  suffrage  and 
“  democracy.”  A  danger  of  this  magnitude,  a  danger  more 
than  any  which  democracy  can  bring  with  it,  is  certainly 
worth  knowing  and  guarding  against.  And  this  danger  is  that 
some  sort  of  a  new  Chandos  clause  may,  at  the  last  moment,  be 
treacherously  invented  and  pusillanimously  adopted.  This  is, 
Lord  Russell  says,  no  imaginary  danger.  He  drew  up  the 
plan  of  the  best  possible  Reform  Bill  himself,  as  his  sheet  of 
writing-paper  can  show,  and  there  was  no  Chandos  clause  in 
it.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that,  with  the  real  article  on 
writing-paper  to  guide  it,  England  would  have  been  safe  from 
a  miserable  thing  like  the  Chandos  clause.  And  yet,  such  is 
the  contrariety  of  fate,  there  was  a  Chandos  clause  proposed 
and  carried.  If  this  could  happen  to  Lord  Russell’s  plan  it 
might  much  more  easily  happen  to  any  one  else’s  plan,  and 
therefore  he  puts  us  on  our  guard.  If  we  go  further  than  is 
wise  in  the  direction  of  democracy  it  will  not  much  signify, 
for  it  will  rather  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Conservatives  than 
otherwise ;  but  if  the  Conservatives  insidiously  introduced  any 
clause  likely  to  benefit  them,  this  would  be  truly  painful.  It 
is  possible  that  those  who  advocate  household  suffrage  or 
manhood  suffrage  would  consider  the  scheme  for  the  retention 
of  the  present  small  borough  something  very  like  a  Chandos 
clause,  and  would  take  very  good  care  that  no  bigoted  old  Tory 
with  his  appeals  to  good  old  English  principles,  like  Earl 
Russell,  got  it  inserted.  Not  that  Lord  Russell  would  much 
care.  When  once  a  man  has  got  into  his  head  a  thoroughly 
simple  view  of  politics,  such  as  a  persuasion  that  a  petty  Tory 
triumph  is  worse  than  the  worst  evils  of  democracy,  he  can 
soon  comfort  himself  even  when  his  plan  is  rejected.  He  has 
but  to  apply  his  test,  and  if  he  finds  the  Conservatives  are 
unhappy  enough,  he  wants  no  other  comfort,  and  is  sure  things 
are  going  on  admirably.  Any  one  who  read  this  essay, 
knowing  nothing  of  Lord  Russell’s  history,  and  observed  the 
smallness  of  mind,  the  childish  vanity,  the  absence  of  any¬ 


thing  like  thought  or  argument  or  connected  reasoning 
displayed  in  it,  might  wonder  how  its  writer  ever 
came  to  hold  a  conspicuous  position  in  England,  to  lead 
a  great  party,  and  help  to  determine  for  many  years  the  policy 
of  the  country.  But  in  the  English  political  world  a  man 
who  cannot  write,  and  'whose  speculative  thoughts  are  very 
rudimentary,  may,  if  he  has  certain  practical  qualities 
and  a  large  family  following,  not  only  win  high  office,  but 
hold  it  creditably.  He  cannot  be  a  great  statesman.  No  one 
could  possibly  think  that  Lord  Russell  has  been  a  great 
statesman ;  but  he  may  be,  as  Lord  Russell  has  been,  a  useful 
and  successful  politician.  This  very  record  of  the  history  of 
the  great  Reform  Bill,  and  this  very  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  another  Reform  Bill,  although  in  bad  taste,  slight, 
and  trivial,  yet  show  that  Lord  Russell  was  from  the  outset  a 
bold  and  determined  man,  that  he  kept  well  with  a  small  set 
of  friends  and  pushed  them  continually  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  himself  wanted  to  go,  and  that  he  had  the  sense  to 
see  that  reforms  of  various  kinds  were  necessary  for  the 
country.  This  is  not  very  high  praise,  but  it  is  deserved, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  fairly  used  to  counterbalance  the  im¬ 
pression  which  this  specimen  of  Lord  Russell’s  political 
writing  might  naturally  produce. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

TIROUGHOUT  the  war,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  kept  its  accounts  with  creditable  exactness.  A 
candidate  for  bankruptcy  with  a  prudent  forecast  of  judicial 
criticism  could  not  have  his  books  in  better  order.  As  the 
national  debt  grew  from  its  minute  beginnings  up  to  its 
present  formidable  amount,  every  increase  of  the  burden  was 
duly  set  down  and  published  with  as  much  promptitude  as 
our  own  quarterly  returns  of  increasing  revenue.  During  the 
war  frenzy,  it  required  no  great  amount  of  courage  to  proclaim 
to  all  the  world  the  cost  at  which  the  contest  was  being  prose¬ 
cuted.  The  people  and  the  markets  of  America  became  more 
and  more  buoyant  as  the  load  of  debt  increased.  The  pride 
of  belonging  to  a  country  which  could  raise  such  enormous 
sums  more  than  compensated  for  the  inevitable  consequence 
that  the  debt  must  either  be  paid  or  repudiated.  “  Two 
“  thousand  million  dollars  of  debt  ”  was  at  one  time  a  favourite 
sensation  heading  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  now  that  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  war  is  over,  and  the  debt  is  already  about  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  and  is  still  growing  in  spite  of  all  retrench¬ 
ments,  the  prospect  begins  to  be  regarded  in  a  more  serious 
temper.  Counting  the  cost  is  a  very  sobering  occupation. 

The  official  figures  are  enough  to  alarm  even  an  American. 
The  accounts  of  the  debt  are  made  up  to  the  end  of  May,  and 
those  of  current  revenue  and  expenditure  down  to  the  ist  of 
July.  The  ascertained  debt  was  527,000,000 /.,  to  which  must 
be  added  about  60,000,000/.  for  claims  still  outstanding,  making 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  600,000,000/.  The  deficiency  for  the 
next  year  is  expected  to  be  at  least  80,000,000/.,  and  in  June, 
1866,  the  Americans  must  therefore  expect  to  have  a  still 
growing  debt  of  something  near  to  700,000,000 /.,  of  which  all 
but  about  100,000,000/.  of  notes  will  bear  interest.  The 
greenbacks  in  circulation  amount  to  132,000,000/.,  besides 
50,000,000/.  of  the  new  National  Bank  paper,  and  what 
remains  of  the  issues  of  the  old  State  Banks.  Sooner  or  later, 
if  order  is  to  be  restored  to  the  currency,  some  considerable 
portion  of  this  paper  money  must  be  redeemed  in  hard  cash, 
and  the  interest-bearing  debt  proportionally  increased.  These 
figures  show  how  the  capital  account  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  stands,  independently  of  the  obligations  of  the  component 
States,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  heavy.  In  itself, 
a  national  debt  which  is  still  less  than  the  800,000,000/. 
which  sits  so  lightly  on  our  own  shoulders  might 
be  contemplated  without  despair,  but  the  true  test 
of  the  burden  is  supplied  by  a  comparison  of  the  annual 
charge  with  the  revenue  of  the  country.  The  aggregate 
interest  payable  at  the  end  of  May  was  officially  stated 
at  25,000,000/.  a  year,  or  as  near  as  may  be  the  same 
as  the  annual  charge  of  our  own  debt ;  but  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  debt  has  not  yet  been  funded,  and  when 
this  is  done  the  ultimate  charge  from  June,  1866,  can  scarcely 
be  less  than  40,000,000/.  To  tell  an  American  that  no 
country  in  the  world  has  as  yet  been  able  to  sustain  so  heavy 
a  burden  might  only  elicit  the  retort  that  the  United  States 
have  done  and  mean  to  do  a  great  many  things  which  elfete 
old  Europe  would  tremble  to  think  of.  And  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  substance  behind  vain-glorious  talk  of  this  kind. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  set  a  limit  to  the  expansion  of  a 
people  which  gathers  recruits  from  all  the  world,  and  has 
land  enough  and  to  spare  lor  all  who  come.  Still  it  is  not 
difficult  to  look  forward  two  or  three  years  and  form  a 
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tolerably  safe  judgment  whether  the  re-united  States  can  or 
will  bear  the  burden  of  debt  which  they  have  undertaken. 

The  anticipated  expenditure  for  thenextyearis  140,000,000/., 
and  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of  the  revenue  falls  short 
of  60,000,000 Z.  In  order  to  raise  even  this  sum  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  all  the  heavy  and  vexatious  taxes  which 
were  imposed  during  the  war  ;  and  it  will  need  extraordinary 
patience  to  submit  to  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  war 
taxes,  with  the  consciousness  that  all  this  endurance  is  in 
vain,  and  that  the  national  income  has  no  chance  of  over¬ 
taking  the  expenditure.  Additional  taxation,  now  that  peace 
has  returned,  seems  almost  out  of  the  question,  not  only  from 
the  extreme  impopularity  of  such  an  attempt,  but  because 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  another  impost.  Nor  is  there  any 
great  prospect  of  an  increase  of  revenue  much  beyond  the 
56,000,000/.  which  was  collected  in  1864-5.  Some  revival 
of  trade  might  be  expected  if  the  tariff  were  less  ob¬ 
structive  ;  but  the  customs  duties,  even  when  reduced  to 
their  most  productive  point,  will  be  quite  high  enough 
to  check  any  rapid  development,  and  if  the  decrease  of 
5,000,000/.  experienced  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
during  the  last  year  should  be  recovered,  that  is  quite  as 
much  as  the  most  sanguine  can  expect  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  is  true  that  the  South  will,  in  theory,  bring  new  subjects  of 
taxation  into  the  Union,  but  it  is  obvious  that  no  substantial 
revenue  can  be  raised  for  some  years  from  a  people  who 
have  been  deprived  of  everything  and  cannot  even  sup¬ 
port  themselves  without  Government  rations  on  a  large 
scale.  Moderate  growth  year  after  year  is  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  the  income  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
problem  of  keeping  down  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
turns  very  much  upon  the  question  whether  the  naval,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  miscellaneous  expenditure  can  be  brought  and  kept 
within  a  limit  of  about  20,000,000/.  Unless  this  can  be  done, 
there  seems  no  possibility  of  going  on  without  continued  loans. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  of  the  last  year, 
independent  of  the  charge  for  debt,  was  more  than  200,000,000/., 
and  that  the  corresponding  outlay  in  the  first  year  of  peace  will 
be  at  least  100,000,000/.,  it  requires  a  lively  fancy  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  a  reduction  to  such  a  sum  as  20,000,000/. 

All  experience  teaches  that  the  revival  of  industry  and 
wealth,  alter  an  exhausting  war,  is  seldom  very  vigorous  at 
first ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  civil  war,  where  the  losses  on  both 
sides  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  same  people,  the  pressure 
must  be  doubly  severe.  The  recuperative  power  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  country  like  America  is  undoubtedly  greater 
than  that  of  old  and  fully  populated  States,  but,  alter  every 
allowance  for  the  energy  which  is  the  great  virtue  of  Transat¬ 
lantic  communities,  the  picture  which  is  drawn  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  is  by  no  means  hopeful.  The 
cotton  industry,  which  in  old  times  formed  so  important  an 
element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  is  too  much 
shattered  and  disorganized,  by  the  devastation  of  war  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  to  recover  itself  for  many  years.  So  much 
cotton  land  has  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  or  diverted  to 
other  crops  that,  after  a  four  years’  blockade,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  stores  are  estimated  at  not  more  than  a  third  of 
one  year’s  produce  in  better  times.  The  substitution  of 
depreciated  notes  for  coin  has  seriously  deranged  trade  in  the 
North,  but  this  is  nothing  to  what  the  South  is  now  suffering 
from  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  coin  or  currency  in  any 
shape.  In  the  fertile  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  fine  country 
about  Atlanta,  the  destruction  of  produce,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  future  produce  is  to  be  won,  has  been  so  complete  that 
it  is  only  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  Government  alms  that 
the  population  can  be  saved  from  starvation.  Other  parts  of 
the  South  are  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight.  The  difficulty  of 
inducing  some  millions  of  emancipated  slaves  to  work  upon 
reasonable  terms,  even  with  some  application  of  compulsion,  is 
already  bringing  trouble,  and  threatens  to  bring  more.  Com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  South  is  so  paralysed  by  the  want  of 
money  that  even  the  remnant  of  the  old  cotton  can  scarcely 
be  brought  to  market.  The  railroads  are  in  great  part 
destroyed,  and  ordinary  transactions,  down  even  to  such 
small  matters  as  the  payment  of  subscriptions  for  a 
newspaper,  are  conducted  by  barter,  for  want  of  coin. 
At  the  first  recurrence  of  partial  prosperity,  litigation  on 
an  enormous  scale  is  threatened  between  the  lormer  owners 
and  the  present  occupiers  of  what  were  once  nourishing 
plantations.  Nor  has  the  North  escaped  its  share  of  the  losses 
of  war  in  men  and  money.  According  to  official  returns, 
1,425,000  men  have  been  killed  or  wounded  on  the  Federal 
side  alone,  and  perhapjs  at  least  half  that  number  of  the  weaker 
party.  The  loss  of  trade  is  even  more  conspicuous  than  the  loss 
of  men.  In  New  York  the  imports  of  the  past  year  fell  50  per 
cent.,  after  having  previously  suffered  very  heavy  reductions 


from  the  old  peace  standard ;  and  though  some  recovery  may  be 
looked  for,  no  effectual  revival  of  trade  can  be  expected  with¬ 
out  greater  changes  in  the  tariff  than  the  state  of  the  revenue 
can  well  admit.  The  export  trade  has  suffered  less,  but, 
upon  the  whole  commercial  transactions  of  the  country,  a 
diminution  of  36,000,000 /.  is  recorded,  even  without  making 
any  allowance  for  the  fact  that  values  are  now  estimated  in  a 
currency  worth  one-third  less  than  the  old  specie  standard. 

It  is  creditable  to  President  Johnson’s  Administration  that 
it  is  doing  all  that  seems  practicable  to  put  new  life  into  com¬ 
merce.  Every  artificial  restriction  on  dealings  with  the  South 
has  been  swept  away,  and  a  partial  reversal  of  the  old  pro¬ 
tectionist  policy  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation.  But  no  amount 
of  success  that  can  possibly  attend  these  prudent  measures  can 
restore  equilibrium  to  the  finances  until  the  Government  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  reduce  its  standing  army  and  navy  nearly 
to  the  same  modest  proportions  which  wore  found  sufficient 
before  the  civil  war.  The  temper  of  the  vanquished  party 
must  undergo  a  considerable  change  before  anything  like  this 
can  be  practicable;  and  in  the  interval,  however  long  it  may  be, 
the  debt  will  go  on  increasing  until  the  burden  will  be  almost 
too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  The  financial  recovery  of  India  after 
the  Mutiny  is,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  a  parallel  case,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  recurring 
deficits  until  the  army  was  retrenched  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

The  frantic  cry  for  a  general  subscription  to  pay  off  the 
existing  loans  by  one  spasmodic  effort  was  thoroughly 
American,  but  the  difficulty  had  outgrown  expedients  of  this 
kind ;  and,  if  the  debt  is  not  to  be  repudiated,  the  utmost 
that  the  United  States  can  hope  to  achieve  will  be 
to  pay  the  interest  alone,  after  the  prosaic  fashion  of  older 
countries.  Whether  they  are  capable  of  the  enormous  self- 
sacrifice  which  this  unexciting  policy  will  demand  is  something 
more  than  doubtful,  and  it  is  well  for  European  investors  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  loan  are  still  held  by  the  Americans  them¬ 
selves.  Many  among  them  must  begin  to  feel  some  misgivings 
whether  the  forced  submission  of  the  South  is  worth  all  that 
the  struggle  has  cost. 


ELECTION  SPEECHES. 

ITII  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  few  candidates  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  election  to  propound  elaborate  exposi¬ 
tions  of  their  respective  political  theories.  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy,  in  proposing  a  candidate  for  West  Kent,  illustrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  graduates  of  Oxford  by  comparing  Lord 
Russell  to  a  barking  cur  who  sneaked  back  to  his  kennel 
when  a  passenger  resented  his  snarling.  With  equal  elevation 
of  thought  and  language,  he  described  the  Liberal  party  as  a 
costermonger,  dangling  the  carrot,  Reform,  before  the  donkey, 
which  represents  the  people.  Mr.  Hardy  probably  intended 
to  be  comic,  but,  even  if  his  jokes  had  been  less  dull,  they 
would  have  been  fitter  for  a  taproom  than  for  the  hustings. 
An  expectant  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  member  for  the  Uni- 
J  versity  of  Oxford  ought  not  publicly  to  call  a  conspicuous 
I  statesman  a  cur,  nor  ought  he  to  describe  the  House  of  Lords 
j  as  a  kennel.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquent  and  dignified  oration 
|  at  Liverpool  completes  the  contrast  between  the  winning 
j  and  losing  candidates.  Mr.  Lowe  proposed  Mr.  Buxton 
for  East  Surrey  with  the  good-humoured  cheerfulness  of 
a  member  already  secure  in  his  seat,  and  only  anxious 
for  his  friend.  His  touch,  however,  was  lighter  than 
Mr.  Hardy’s,  and  his  banter  was  neither  uncivil  nor 
coarse.  As  the  proposer  of  the  Conservative  candidate  had 
referred  to  Mr.  Mill’s  project  of  enfranchising  women,  it  was 
j  fair  to  reply  that,  if  the  scheme  were  adopted,  the  Tories  would 
I  command  the  votes  of  all  the  old  women  in  the  kingdom.  As 
Mr.  Lowe  is  at  present  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  all 
possible  Reform  Bills,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  constituency 
of  East  Surrey  is  not  peculiarly  zealous  in  the  cause.  Mr. 
Locke  King  himself  almost  apologized  for  the  10/.  county 
franchise  which  bears  his  name,  by  reminding  the  electors 
that  his  proposal  might  be  modified  by  fixing  an  intermediate 
amount  of  rental.  There  would  be  little  objection  to  a  20/. 
county  vote,  if  there  were  any  real  desire  for  change ;  but 
even  the  factitious  support  which  has  been  accorded  to  Mr. 
Baines  is  wanting  to  Mr.  Locke  King.  In  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  concession  of  the  franchise  to  small  tenants  urould, 
if  possible,  increase  the  power  of  the  landlords;  and  the 
farmers  of  the  suburban  counties  are  already  too  generally 
swamped  by  the  villages  and  towns.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  Liberal  speakers  at  county  elections  should  avdid,  as  tar 
as  possible,  the  question  of  Reform. 

Conservative  candidates,  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
they  have  less  popular  opinions  to  delend,  have  for  the  most 
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part  borrowed  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ingenious  pbrase.  of  lateral 
reform.  It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  them  of  giving  a  stone 
when  they  are  asked  for  bread,  for  their  error  consists  in 
offering  food,  on  the  demand  of  a  ravenous  applicant,  to 
decent  bystanders  who  never  professed  to  be  hungry.  Mr. 
Henley,  who  has  on  former  occasions  intimated  his  contempt 
for  Mr.  Disraeli’s  theories  of  the  distribution  of  power, 
avows  or  professes  his  inability  to  understand  lateral  reform, 
and  his  belief  that,  if  any  change  were  requisite,  it  wrould  be 
expedient  to  pass  at  once  to  household  suffrage.  Such  a 
measure  would,  according  to  Mr.  Henley,  be  intelligible  and 
final,  on  condition  that  it  was  coupled  with  the  payment  of  direct 
taxes.  As,  however,  the  small  householders  are  already  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  secure  an  unjust  exemption  from  the  house-tax, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  larger  constituency  would 
accept  an  extended  impost.  Mr.  Henley,  however,  is  not 
singular  in  his  preference  of  a  household  suffrage  to  the  test  of 
a  61.  rating.  The  best  argument  which  has  been  employed  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Baines’s  scheme  was  delivered  at  the  North- 
West  Yorkshire  election  by  Sir  Francis  Crossley.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  a  member  who  was  chosen  solely  because 
he  was  a  rich  manufacturer  of  advanced  opinions  has  acquired 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  certain  political  education.  Sir 
F.  Crossley  truly  remarked  that,  although  61.  would  be  the 
minimum,  it  would  not  be  the  average  of  rental.  A  voter  of 
9 1.  15  s.  would  be  admitted  under  a  61.  franchise,  and  Sir  F. 
Crossley  considered  that  the  plan  would,  by  a  rough  process, 
admit  the  best  portion  of  the  working-classes.  For  the  claim 
of  a  vote  as  an  inherent  right  Sir  F.  Crossley  expressed  a 
feeling  of  contempt  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  states¬ 
man  or  a  philosopher.  Universal  suffrage  and  the  rights  of 
man  are  repudiated  in  the  West  Riding,  though  they  may 
perhaps  be  popular  in  Birmingham.  After  living  through 
another  Parliament,  Sir  F.  Crossley'  will  perhaps  have  out- 
growm  a  still  larger  number  of  the  prejudices  with  which  he 
entered  on  political  life. 

Lord  Elciio  explained  to  the  voters  of  Haddingtonshire  his 
peculiar  views  on  Reform.  He  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  certainty  which  would  enable  him  to  offer  detailed  pro¬ 
jects,  or  even  definite  doctrines.  His  present  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  limited  to  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  electoral  statistics.  It  would  certainly 
be  convenient  to  know  the  number  of  working-men  paying 
10I.  rental,  as  well  as  the  percentage  which  would  be  added 
by  any  special  reduction  of  the  franchise.  It  is  only  doubtful 
whether  the  machinery  of  a  Royal  Commission  is  necessary,  as 
the  Government  could  easily  procure  the  information  in  a  less 
formal  manner.  When  the  materials  were  collected,  Lord 
Elcho  would  find  himself  equally  puzzled  with  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  deciding  on  the  next  step  towards  Reform. 
It  may  have  been  gratifying  to  his  constituents  to 
be  assured  that  they  all  knew  Greek  enough  to  con¬ 
strue  aristocracy  into  its  English  equivalent  of  government 
by  the  best.  Scotchmen  are  generally  proud  of  their 
learning,  but,  except  in  theological  matters,  they  never 
lose  sight  of  common  sense.  Whatever  may  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Greek  term,  an  English  aristocracy,  though 
highly  respectable,  is  not  admitted  to  be  superlatively 
good.  According  to  Lord  Elcho,  the  best  gentlemen,  the 
best  shopkeepers,  and  the  best  workmen  would  constitute  a 
model  aristocracy  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  as  there  is  no  ready 
method  of  estimating  the  comparative  excellence  of  members 
of  various  classes  of  society,  the  eldest  sons  of  Earls  are  kind 
enough  provisionally  to  represent  the  true  aristocracy  of 
Haddingtonshire  and  Great  Britain.  Thoughtful  politicians 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  without  enthusiasm,  but  on 
sufficient  or  plausible  grounds.  A  nobleman  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  more  meritorious  than  a  virtuous  carpenter,  but  he 
may  sometimes  be  more  safely  trusted  to  defend  property 
and  social  order.  Another  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  thought 
it  necessary  to  explain  his  reasons  for  not  holding  re¬ 
volutionary  opinions.  His  argument  may  have  been  con¬ 
vincing,  but  it  was  entirely  superfluous,  as  he  was 
bound  over  from  his  birth  in  recognizances  which  are 
amply  sufficient  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  political  peace. 
Further  North,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  congratulates  his  constituents 
in  the  Elgin  burghs  on  their  freedom  from  the  bigotry  and  j 
folly  which,  as  he  virtually  admits,  are  sometimes  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Scotchmen.  He  probably  represents  the  opinion  | 
of  many  Liberal  members  when  he  candidly  avows  a  doubt 
Yvhether  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Stanley  will  be  the  better 
leader  for  the  party.  If  Mr.  Grant  Duff  decides  in  favour 
of  the  more  eloquent  statesman,  he  confesses  that  he  often 
differs  from  Sir.  Gladstone,  while  he  is  generally  ready  to 
adopt  every  word  Yvhich  falls  from  Lord  Stanley.  The 
accident  of  political  connection  practically  solves  the  difficulty.  | 


Some  of  the  leading  members  of  both  parties  have  within  the 
last  few  days  appeared  on  the  hustings  either  as  candidates  or 
as  speakers.  Sir  Charles  Wood  probably  understood  the  tastes 
of  Yorksliiremen  in  dwelling  rather  on  the  hereditary  merits 
of  the  house  of  Wentworth  than  on  the  principles  which  the 
present  heir  of  the  family  undertakes  to  support.  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  properly  avoiding  party  topics,  approved  of  the 
Union  Chargeability  Bill,  and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  Notting¬ 
hamshire  landowners,  he  uttered  a  seasonable  protest  against 
the  extravagant  preservation  of  game.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
made  a  speech  which  was  too  long  for  the  reporters,  though  not 
for  the  exemplary  fortitude  of  a  Suffolk  assemblage.  Imagina¬ 
tion  declines  to  follow  him  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  recent 
financial  history,  preferring  to  assume  for  the  occasion  that  the 
overcharge  on  malt,  through  some  mysterious  operation  of  the 
Excise,  is  measured  by  five  times  or  twenty  times  the  amount 
of  the  tax.  Mr.  Henley  told  his  constituents  in  Oxfordshire 
that  the  tax  tell  'more  heavily  on  the  consumer  than  on  the 
farmer ;  but,  in  general,  Conservative  candidates  for  the 
counties  have  urged,  on  agricultural  grounds,  the  reduction  or 
abolition  of  the  duty.  In  Hertfordshire,  Mr.  Cowper, 
who  was  last  year  defeated  by  Mr.  Surtees  on  the 
special  issue  of  malt,  is  now  compelled  to  promise 
that  he  will  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  though, 
as  he  explains,  he  can  only  urge  the  claim  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  as  a  local  grievance.  Every  Minister  understands 
the  urgency  of  a  member  under  pressure,  vrho  tacitly  intimates 
his  disagreement  with  the  deputations  which  he  introduces, 
and  his  disapproval  of  the  votes  which  he  is  compelled  to  give. 
On  other  points  Mr.  Cowper  spoke  with  manliness  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  though  the  interest  of  the  occasion  naturally  centred  in 
the  speech  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton.  An  able  and  eminent  orator 
can  secure  attention  even  when  he  speaks  of  Denmark,  and 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  had  the  good  taste  to  abstain  from  the  un¬ 
seemly  language  which  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Hardy  and  by 
obscurer  politicians.  As  Mr.  Henley  dissents  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  policy  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  E.  B. 
Ly'tton  disapproves  of  their  unreasonable  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  Italian  unity  and  independence.  The  present 
election  has  so  effectually  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  that  their  leaders  can  Yvell  afford  to  express  differences 
of  opinion.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  compactness  and  discipline  Yvliich  are  to  compensate 
for  the  diminished  numbers  of  his  party  ;  but  politicians  in 
general  Yvould  prefer  a  steady  vote  to  the  most  ingenious 
apology  for  its  absence.  Those  who  are  not  anxious  to  see  a 
change  of  Government  will  be  inclined  to  aoree  with  Mr. 
Disraeli,  that  the  Opposition  is  large  enough,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  too  large. 


THE  OXFORD  ELECTION. 

HE  loss  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  seat  at  Oxford  was  from  the 
first  predicted  as  the  probable  result  of  the  new  Univer¬ 
sities  Elections  Act.  While  the  electors  ivere  obliged  to 
come  to  the  poll  in  person,  the  constituency  being  tvidely 
scattered,  barely  half  the  number  voted.  A  large  stratum 
was  thus  left  unknown  which  it  was  reasonably  presumed 
would  be  found  mainly  on  the  Tory  side.  Into  this  stratum  Mr. 
Dodson’s  Act  has  pierced,  and  a  strange  regurgitation  of  obsolete 
and  impracticable  opinion  has  been  the  result.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  polled  500  more  votes  than  he  ever  received  before,  but 
the  hitherto  unpolled  element  has  yielded  a  far  larger  accession 
of  strength  to  his  opponent.  Had  he  been  well  advised,  he 
probably  Yvould  not  have  encountered  a  contest  for  the 
University  under  the  new  system,  but  have  made  sail  at  once 
for  another  seat.  The  storm  had  been  gathering  against  him 
for  a  twelvemonth,  during  which  the  proxies  of  the  hostile 
mass  were  being  sedulously  collected  into  the  hands  of  the 
wirepullers.  But  intellect  never  sufficiently  trusts  the 
indications  of  the  foolometer.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe,  till  you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  that  men  pre¬ 
tending  to  high  education  can  be  such  mere  party  sheep  as  to  put 
themselves  blindly  into  the  hands  of  utterly  undistinguishedand 
nameless  managers,  and  allow  them  to  turn  out  their  proxies 
by  the  hundred  on  a- table,  as  a  boy  would  turn  out  sixpenny- 
worth  of  marbles.  The  infinite  significance  of  cyphers  is  a 
lesson  which  statesmen  have  every  day  to  learn  to  their  cost, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  enforced  by  the  circumstances  of  this 
election. 

We  have  expressed  beforehand  our  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  an  event  which  men  of  sense  and  eminence,  of  whatever 
shade  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  party,  provided  they  cared 
for  the  University,  coalesced  to  avert  with  a  unanimity  which 
Yvas  the  object  of  fatuous  denunciation.  We  may  therefore 
spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  a  jeremiad.  No  harm 
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lms  been  done  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  will  be  a  more 
powerful  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  great  commercial  constituency.  Still  less  has 
any  harm  been  done  to  the  Liberals,  the  mass  of  whom, 
though  as  a  point  of  honour  and  discipline  they  stood  to  their 
arms  in  the  late  contest,  evidently  acquiesce  with  perfect  re¬ 
signation  in  a  defeat  which  seems  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone 
more  entirely  their  own.  But  great  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
University,  which  of  all  constituencies  in  the  Kingdom  can 
least  afford  to  have  it  said,  with  any  colour  of  justice,  that  the 
taint  of  popular  opinions  and  sympathy  with  the  people  is 
absolutely  fatal  in  her  eyes.  Few  people  will  take  the  trouble 
to  analyse  the  majority  and  minority,  and  to  weigh  as  rvell  as 
to  count.  Otherwise  it  would  be  easily  seen  that  it  is  not  by 
the  academical  but  by  the  non-academical  element  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  turned  out.  He  had  an 
immense  majority  among  the  residents,  and  the  list  of  his  two 
Committees  shows  that  not  only  almost  all  the  academical 
eminence,  but  the  great  body  of  those  who  take  any  active  interest 
in  academical  or  literary  matters,  were  upon  his  side.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  men  whose  names  “  are  on  the  books,” 
and  no  small  number  of  whom  were  persuaded  to  put  their 
names  upon  the  books  solely  that  they  might  give  a  party 
vote  at  this  election.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  battle  between  the 
University  struggling  for  its  independence  and  the  Carlton 
Club;  and  the  University,  for  the  time  at  least,  has  gone 
under  the  yoke. 

It  is  equally  unjust  to  point  to  this  event  as  a  proof  of  the 
imbecility  of  intellect  in  politics,  and  the  superior  sense  of 
uneducated  constituencies.  It  is  not  the  intellectual,  but 
the  non-intellectual,  and  we  may  say  the  anti-intellectual, 
part  of  the  academical  constituency  that  has  thrown  out  the 
most  intellectual  statesman  of  the  time.  The  “  dethronement 
“  of  intellect  ”  was  actually  one  of  the  -watchwords  passed 
about  on  the  occasion,  though  those  who  use  it  would  see,  if 
they  could  analyse  their  own  wishes,  that  what  they  really 
want  is,  not  the  dethronement  of  intellect  altogether,  but  the 
dethronement  of  first-rate  intellect,  and  the  enthronement  of 
second-rate  intellect  in  its  place.  What  we  have  just  seen  at 
Oxford  is,  in  fact,  an  example  of  the  process  by  which,  in  the 
coarser  democratic  constituencies  of  America,  intellect  has 
been  ostracized  from  public  life.  A  man  of  cultivated  and 
independent  mind  cannot  fail  in  the  course  of  his  career  to 
stumble  at  some  letter  of  the  party  Shibboleth,  and  offend  the 
prejudices  of  some  section  of  his  constituents  or  other,  and 
perhaps  those  of  several  sections  on  different  grounds.  He  is 
consequently  set  aside,  and  replaced  by  some  mere  slave  of  the 
crowd,  or  rather  of  the  wirepullers  who  lead  the  crowd  by 
the  nose,  and  who,  though  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind, 
have  thus  in  their  hands  the  real  power  of  the  State.  Intellectual 
Oxford  produced  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
turned  out  of  his  seat  for  the  University;  but  he  was  not 
turned  out  by  intellectual  Oxford,  nor  was  it  intellect  that 
took  his  place. 

We  cannot  but  lament,  among  other  things,  the  final  aban¬ 
donment  —  for  it  must  now  be  considered  final  —  of  the  old 
rule  by  which  a  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  once 
elected,  held  his  seat  for  life.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  ought  to  stand  as  much  aloof  from  party  as  possible, 
to  be  dragged  into  frequent  party  contests,  which  are  sometimes 
conducted  by  amateurs  with  as  unscrupulous  an  eagerness, 
and  consequently  with  as  little  accession  of  moral  dignity  to 
the  constituency,  as  by  any  professional  Coppock.  But, 
besides  this,  the  example  set  under  the  old  system  of  electing 
a  man  of  high  character,  and  leaving  him  to  be  guided  by  his 
own  conscience  and  his  own  sense  of  public  duty,  provided  he 
kept  the  pale  of  honour,  was  a  high  one,  and  good  for  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  has 
been  destroyed.  It  is  a  pity  for  the  Conservative  party  that  a 
Conservative  custom  has  been  destroyed  by  Conservative 
hands.  And  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  been  destroyed  in  a  way 
Avhich  the  nation  in  general  will  regard  as  a  persecution  of  an 
illustrious  servant  of  the  State,  carried  on  with  an  inveteracy 
and  a  bitterness  which  suggest  the  influence  of  something 
stronger  than  public  animosity,  and  which  happily  are  rarely 
exhibited  in  the  generous  though  boisterous  contests  of 
.English  public  life. 


M.  MAZZINI  AND  UUSARISM. 

THE  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  genius  which  is  apparently 
maintained  by  the  Imperial  author  of  the  Life  of  Ccesar 
has  been  impugned  by  a  vigorous  assailant  in  the  person  of  hi. 
Mazzini.  The  veteran  Italian  agitator,  as  is  plain,  bows  down 
neither  before  C.esar  nor  Ctesarism.  He  disapproves  of  the 
great  Roman  captain  much,  but  he  disapproves  still  more  of 


the  opinion  that  nations  are  to  follow  a  Czesar  about  like 
spaniels,  on  pain  of  being  pronounced  ungrateful  to  Pro¬ 
vidence  and  blind  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  Emperors, 
however  brilliant  and  taciturn,  are  not  illumined  specially 
from  on  high  ;  still  less  are  they  exempt  from  the  control  of 
that  moral  code  by  which  humbler  persons  are  bound.  It 
is,  indeed,  natural  that  M.  Mazzini  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  should  differ  as  to  the  heavenly  mission  and  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Imperial  purple.  The  one  conspirator  has  lived 
and  plotted  in  the  shade.  The  other  has  climbed  out  of  the 
shade  on  to  a  throne,  and  now  surveys  his  former  companions 
from  the  breezy  level  of  the  Cromwells  and  the  Charle- 
magnes.  This  diversity  of  fortune  and  of  opinion  is  illustrated 
by  the  divergence  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Mazzinian  esti¬ 
mate  of  Uesar.  M.  Mazzini,  breathing  out  the  spirit  of  Leicester 
Square,  considers  Julius  Uesar  at  best  a  miserable  failure.  He 
achieved  no  great  and  startling  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty 
and  progress.  He  represented  no  idea  save  that  of  personal 
egotism  and  adventure,  and  introduced  no  new  and  salutary 
element  into  the  civilization  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
born.  He  hastened  the  last  hour  of  Roman  liberty,  and  only 
anticipated  a  little  the  barbarians.  He  left  undisturbed  the 
system  of  large  proprietorships — Italy’s  mortal  disease.  Under 
his  regime ,  triumphs,  naval  exhibitions,  and  gladiatorial  shows 
intoxicated  the  populace,  but  they  still  remained  the  old, 
hungry,  idle,  and  degraded  class  that  he  had  found  them.  In 
a  word,  Rome  was  expiring  when  Uesar  rose,  and  Uesar  let 
her  expire. 

The  prostrate  body  of  Uesar  seems  destined  to  exhaust  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.  Brutus  and  Casca 
stabbed  him.  Mark  Antony  buried  him.  Napoleon  III.  dug 
up  his  bony  historical  skeleton.  Mazzini  has  now  carried 
him  off  to  the  tomb  and  buried  him  again,  trampling  with 
patriotic  ejaculations  upon  his  grave.  In  order  to  render  his 
memory  indisputably  odious,  M.  Mazzini  does  more  than 
this — he  fastens  the  horrid  name  of  Csesarism  for  ever  upon 
the  particular  political  heresy  which  is  involved  in  the  French 
Emperor’s  panegyric.  While  such  a  controversy  over  a  dead 
man’s  character  is  raging,  historical  criticism  may  retire  into 
the  background,  for  historical  criticism  is  the  last  thing 
wanted.  The  final  lot  of  great  conquerors,  as  Juvenal  re¬ 
minded  us  long  since,  is  to  become  the  subject  of  declama¬ 
tory  boyish  contest.  Altej-nately  blackened  and  whitewashed, 
Caesar,  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  a  crowd  of  illustrious 
shadows,  serve  as  ghostly  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  praise  or 
the  dispraise  of  a  modern  theory  or  principle.  For  many 
years,  English  Whigs  and  Tories  disported  themselves  over 
the  remains  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Lord  Protector.  The 
Church  of  England,  in  a  moment  of  pious  weakness,  went 
almost  so  far  as  to  canonize  the  former ;  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
modern  opinion  have  set  the  latter  on  his  legs.  What  the 
Stuarts  have  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  to  University 
debating  clubs,  Uesar  has  become  to  Imperialists  and  Liberals 
abroad.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  may  therefore  be 
pardoned  if,  as  an  honest  partisan  of  Imperialism  at  home,  he 
draws  a  slightly  flattering  picture  of  one  who,  had  he  been  a 
Christian,  might  have  been  the  Napoleons’  patron  saint.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  merely  a  venial  Republican  error 
if,  in  summing  up  what  Uesar  has  or  has  not  been  to 
Rome,  M.  Mazzini  steps  with  half-shut  eyes  over  the 
famous  Julian  laws;  treats  Rome’s  great  Consul  as  if 
he  had  never  attempted  to  do  anything  to  heal  Rome’s  factions, 
to  raise  and  employ  her  poverty-stricken  poor,  to  cultivate 
and  people  her  territory,  to  strengthen  her  frontiers,  to  put 
down  corruption  in  her  government,  and  extortion  in  the 
government  of  her  provinces ;  and  if,  moreover,  he  forgets,  by 
a  curious  lapse  of  memory,  to  take  into  calculation  that  Uesar 
was  cut  down  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  when  he  was  only 
fifty-six  years  of  age. 

But,  laying  aside  historical  considerations  of  this  or  that 
man’s  parts,  M.  Mazzini’s  dislike  of  Imperialism  itself  is 
shared  by  many  sober-minded  persons  who  have  little  else  in 
common  with  the  ex-Triumvir  of  Rome.  As  a  permanent 
institution,  Imperialism  is  thoroughly  rotten  and  indefensible. 
The  system  deprives  of  political  privileges  those  who  are  fit  to 
use  them,  while  it  does  not  educate  for  political  life  those  who  are 
as  yet  unfit.  For  the  upper  classes  it  is  deprivation;  for  the  lower, 
stagnation.  Such  is  the  least  price  a  nation  pays  which  accepts 
and  follows  an  Imperial  master.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  price 
is  greater.  A  showy  and  expensive  foreign  policy,  military 
expeditions  which  lead  to  no  profit  and  to  only  qualified  glory, 
an  obscure  if  not  a  fraudulent  method  of  national  finance, 
systems  of  public  works  extravagant  but  not  reproductive — 
such  are  some  of  Imperialism’s  besetting  vanities.  Those  who 
criticize  them  with  candour  are  reproached  with  their  in¬ 
difference  to  the  many  blessings  that  the  Imperial  Saviours  of 
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Society  are  supposed  to  bring  with  them  in  their  train. 
Napoleon  III.  himself  would  say  that,  like  the  Jews,  such  critics 
“  crucify  their  Messiah.”  Upon  the  other  hand,  M.  Mazzini, 
with  an  exile’s  prejudice  against  Crowns,  lays  it  down  as  a 
moral  law  that  Imperialism  never  represents  the  ideas  of  pro¬ 
gress  or  civilization.  History,  as  a  rule,  is  written  by  the 
classes  which  are  in  every  age  the  champions  of  individual 
liberty,  and  the  natural  and  implacable  enemies  of  all  the 
Cjesars.  Augustus  rules  Labienus  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but 
Labienus  holds  at  his  mercy  the  future  fame  and  credit  of 
Augustus.  Literature  has  accordingly  revenged  itself  upon  the 
world’s  great  despots,  by  darkening  the  colours  in  which  she  dips 
her  brush  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  paint  their  portraits.  In  spite  of 
this,  if  we  study  the  portraits  closely,  we  usually  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  world’s  Caesars  have  not  been  so  black  as  it 
has  pleased  history  to  paint  them.  Since  the  attributes  and 
tendencies  of  Imperialism  were  first  delineated,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  have  passed  ;  and,  after  all  this  lapse  of  time, 
Imperialism  still  appears  the  same.  Its  task  is  still  to  bridge  over 
and  to  build  across  the  gulf  that  separates  conservative  and 
revolutionary  ideas.  It  tramples  out  the  dying  embers  of  old 
regimes,  and  holds  the  ground  till  a  new  regime  has  become 
orderly  and  powerful  enough  to  take  it.  When  M.  Mazzini 
tells  us  that  the  First  Napoleon  only  embodied  the 
abuses  of  the  past,  and  that  with  Napoleon  “  died  the 
“  initiative  of  France  in  Europe,”  he  is  simply  misrepre¬ 
senting  facts.  Napoleon  I.  began  his  political  career  by 
collecting  and  engrafting  on  the  national  institutions  of  France 
the  vague  and  scattered  principles  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  had  not  finished  his  work  when  he  was  diverted  from  it 
by  splendid  schemes  of  war,  which  lasted  him  the  rest  of  his 
reign.  But  though  France  would  have  gained  more  if 
Napoleon  had  given  her  fourteen  years  of  peace,  she  would 
have  lost  a  great  deal  if  she  had  never  had  a  Napoleon  at  all. 
Were  M.  Mazzini  right,  Napoleonism  in  France  would  be 
nothing  but  a  system  of  self-assertion.  His  hypothesis  is  open 
to  the  formidable  objection  that  it  does  not  account  either 
for  the  immediate  success  of  Napoleonism  or  for  its  vitality. 
If  Imperialism  has  no  broader  foundation  than  self-confidence 
and  egotism,  why  does  it  not  topple  over  in  a  day  ?  The 
explanation  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  FIerodotus  and  Plato. 
Cffisarism  seldom  obtains  the  suffrages  of  the  educated  classes, 
except  occasionally  at  a  feverish  crisis  of  national  panic  and 
agitation.  But  it  obtains  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  because 
it  promises  to  earn,  and  sometimes  does  actually  earn,  them. 
When  the  great  masses  of  a  nation  have  been  misgoverned 
or  oppressed — sometimes  when  they  are  only  misguided  — 
at  last  a  favourable  moment  comes,  and  they  rebel.  But 
they  have  neither  capacity  nor  taste  for  political  life,  still  less 
for  the  labours  and  dignity  of  office.  They  choose  out  some 
representative  man,  and  entrust  to  his  hands  all  the  power  and 
prestige,  in  the  belief  that  he  will  look  to  the  material  interests 
of  those  upon  whose  shoulders  he  is  carried  to  the  throne. 
Such  is  the  historical  account  of  that  over-abused  personage, 
the  ordinary  Greek  “  tyrant.”  Two  thousand  years  have  im¬ 
proved  or  modified  the  conditions  of  society  and  politics,  but 
the  Greek  “  tyrant,”  in  his  origin,  his  promises,  and  his  per¬ 
formances,  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  modern  personification 
of  Imperialism. 

M.  Mazzini’s  account  of  Imperialism  is,  then,  both  inaccurate 
and  inadequate.  But  it  is  also  open  to  the  more  serious  charge 
that  he  nowhere  points  out  the  prominent  evils  of  the  system 
he  assails.  That  the  educated  classes  should  be  destined  always 
to  be  its  bitter  foes  is  clear  and  reasonable.  Why  are  the  lower 
orders  bound  to  dislike  it  ?  M.  Mazzini  hardly  explains  this 
properly.  He  goes  off  into  a  sentimental  argument  that 
nations  ought  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  in  a  collective 
way,  and  not  to  trust  their  salvation  to  individuals.  This  is 
not  only  far-fetched  and  obscure,  but  is  not  unimpeachably  true. 
If  a  shoemaker  has  no  time  or  ability  to  assist  in  legislation, 
why  may  he  not,  once  for  all,  choose  an  autocrat  to  make 
laws  lor  him — just  as  he  chooses  a  member  of  Parliament — 
and  then  retire  contentedly  and  securely  to  his  leather  and 
his  last?  Why  must  the  shoemaker  give  up  time  and 
money  for  the  sake  of  clumsily  working  out  his  own  political 
salvation,  whatever  that  may  mean  ?  A  more  fatal  and  more 
tangible  objection  to  Cmsarism — an  objection  which  ought  to 
deter  the  working-classes  from  assenting  to  it — is  that  the  theory 
provides  no  peaceful  and  safe  means  of  ridding  the  nation  of 
an  objectionable  Caesar.  The  position  of  a  Caesar  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  dangerously  tempting  one.  It  is  so  easy  for  him, 
instead  of  governing  well,  to  govern  showily,  and  to  prefer 
being  a  demagogue  to  playing  the  part  of  a  true  statesman. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Gesar  is  to  his  subjects  what  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  was  to  Sinbad.  Nothing  but  an  earthquake 


will  shake  him  off.  Despotism  is,  on  many  accounts,  bad, 
but  it  is  obviously  bad  in  this,  that  it  can  only  be  “  tem¬ 
pered  ”  by  revolutions. 


MR.  DISRAELI  AT  AYLESBURY. 

MR.  DISRAELI  frequently  makes  discoveries,  which 
however  are  only  of  the  verbal  or  rhetorical  kind. 
They  suit  his  purpose  in  puzzling  or  astonishing  his  hearers, 
and  probably  they  at  the  same  time  satisfy  his  intellectual 
conscience.  A  brilliant  speaker  and  ingenious  thinker  does 
not  like  either  to  talk  simple  nonsense  or  to  utter  transparent 
and  feeble  fallacies ;  and  an  epigrammatic  generalization,  even  if 
there  is  little  or  nothing  inside,  never  sounds  like  twaddle. 
Truth  can  always  be  expressed  in  formal  propositions,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  assumes  that,  conversely,  'well-constructed  pro¬ 
positions  may  be  supposed  to  embody  truth.  At  Aylesbury 
he  apologized  for  his  own  abortive  Reform  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  induced  people  to  consider  the  question,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  form  definite  opinions  on  Reform.  “  I  hold,”  he 
said,  “  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people,  on  such  subjects  as  the 
“  distribution  of  political  power,  to  have  definite  opinions. 
“  These  may  be  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  on  my  right,  or 
“  they  may  be  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  on  my  left ;  but  as 
“  long  as  there  are  clear  and  definite  opinions  on  such 
“  subjects  the  country  is  safe,  because  truth  is  the  child  and 
“  creature  of  discussion,  and  there  cannot  be  discussion  without 
“  thought  and  knowledge.  What  I  want  therefore  is  that  there 
“  should  be  opinions  on  these  great  questions.”  First,  Reform  is 
to  be  discussed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  definite  opinions, 
and  then  definite  opinions  are  to  be  utilized  by  serving  as 
materials  for  discussion.  It  is  quite  unimportant  whether  the 
opinions  are  right  or  wrong,  for,  as  long  as  they  are  sufficiently 
definite,  the  country  is  safe.  There  never  were  more  definite 
opinions  than  those  which  were  respectively  held  by  the 
Royalists  and  by  the  Republicans  in  the  French  Revolution. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  left  could  scarcely  be  more  positive  than 
the  gentlemen  on  the  right,  but  they  were  strong  enough  to 
cut  their  heads  off,  or  to  banish  them  from  France.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  modern  England  opinions  are  considerably 
less  definite.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  unfair  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  own  opinions  as  to  the  expediency  of  Reform 
are  in  the  highest  degree  vague  and  unsettled ;  for  no  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  elector  can  have  ascertained  from  his  eloquent 
phrases  whether  he  thinks  that  the  Parliamentary  system 
should  be  readjusted  or  not.  The  best  excuse  for  oracular 
responses  is  that  it  is  in  better  taste  to  mystify  an 
audience  by  talking  over  its  head  than  to  condescend 
to  its  capacity.  A  freeholder  is  naturally  flattered  when  he  is 
told  that  he  ought  to  have  a  definite  opinion  about  something 
which  is  mysteriously  adumbrated  as  the  distribution  of 
political  power. 

The  next  proposition  which  Mr.  Disraeli  undertook  to- 
establish  consisted  in  a  vindication  of  the  Established  Church, 
not  only  from  the  charges  of  its  possible  opponents,  but  from 
the  sceptical  imputation  that  its  existence  is  not  at  present 
practically  in  issue.  He  entreated  his  constituents  not  to  be 
led  away  by  the  superficial  and  false  observations  of  journalists 
and  Ministers  on  the  hustings,  who  pretend  that  nobody  is 
attacking  the  Church,  and  that  therefore  it  is  absurd  for  any 
one  to  defend  it.  Such  disbelief  is  an  insult  to  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  who,  in  the  person  of  their  leader,  assert  that  the 
Church  is  in  danger  ;  and  it  is  also  an  insult  to  the  extreme 
Liberals,  who,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  justly  believes,  would 
endanger  the  Church  if  they  could.  The  earnestness  of 
the  appeal  indicates  a  consciousness  that  labour  has  lately 
been  wasted  in  the  process  which  is  sometimes  figura¬ 
tively  described  as  spurring  a  dead  horse.  The  Church 
is  of  course  always  contingently  in  danger,  because  it. 
is  possible  that  Dissenters  and  other  enemies  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  may  hereafter  acquire  increased  political  power ;  but 
for  the  present,  there  is  not  the  faintest  agitation  against  tithe 
rent-charges  or  cathedrals,  or  even  against  bishops.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  assailants  of  Church-rates  profess,  with  more  or 
less  sincerity,  a  belief  that  the  fabrics  of  churches  would  be 
more  effectually  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  sometimes  dips  into  history,  has  revived  an 
ancient  clamour  which  had  served  the  purpose  of  the  Tory 
party  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  The  device  was  then  so 
thoroughly  hackneyed  that,  in  his  argument  against  abolishing 
Christianity,  Swift  introduces  with  affected  hesitation  his 
belief  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  change  would  be 
the  same  which  Mr.  Disraeli  more  openly  deprecates.  “  I 
“  am  aware,”  says  Swift,  “  that  the  alarm  has  been  so  often 
“  raised  that  it  is  naturally  disregarded,  but  I  confess  my  fear 
“  that  if  the  Christian  religion  were  abolished  the  Church 
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“  itself  might  be  in  danger.”  When  the  Conservative  party 
is  in  danger  of  finding  itself  in  a  minority,  it  is  convenient, 
after  the  iiisliion  of  traders  in  difficulties,  to  take  the  Church 
into  partnership.  Mr.  Disraeli  properly  denounces  the 
attempts  of  Ministerial  speakers  to  divert  public  attention 
from  great  questions  of  the  distribution  of  political  power, 
and  of  Church  and  State,  to  secondary  topics  of  taxation  and 
revenue  and  general  prosperity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  kind  of  political  inquiry 
presented  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  accomplished  orator, 
but  unluckily  three  or  four  successive  Budgets  have  displayed 
a  considerable  surplus,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  several 
millions  of  taxation  have  been  remitted.  Knowing  the  irre¬ 
sistible  tendency  of  mankind  to  feel  gratitude  to  visible  and 
proximate  benefactors,  Mr.  Disraeli  judiciously  admitted  that 
it  was  just  or  convenient  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  credit 
to  a  Government  which  has  coexisted  with  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  The  Conservative  party  repudiates  the  dark 
plots  against  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  which 
had  been  previously  denounced,  but  its  leader  is  not  un¬ 
willing  to  prove  that  in  finance  he  would  have  coincided  with 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy,  though  he  would  have  been  at 
the  same  time  more  prudent  and  more  daring.  As  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  pledged  himself,  when  in  office,  to  repeal  the  Paper  duty, 
it  was  necessary  to  allow  that  the  measure  was  expedient ; 
but  its  proper  author  would  have  so  contrived  the  change  that 
the  Chiltern  valleys  should  at  this  moment  have  been  busy 
with  a  pleasant  and  profitable  industry  which  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Buckinghamshire.  If  the  Government  boasts 
of  its  French  Treaty,  Mr.  Disraeli  answers  that  in  1842  he 
proposed  some  similar  arrangement  from  the  back  benches, 
and  that  the  Free-traders  taunted  him  with  his  obsolete 
opinions,  while  Sir  Robert  Peel  held  that  the  prospect  of  a 
treaty  was  too  brilliant  to  be  realized.  The  reduction  of  the  Tea 
duties  was  moved  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Budget  of  1861,  and  he  forgot  to  state  that  the  adoption  of 
his  measure  would  have  doubled  the  deficit  which  he  had 
justly  imputed  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  general,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  revenue  would  have  expanded  under  any 
Administration,  and  that  the  selection  of  taxes  for  repeal 
required  no  extraordinary  skill.  Mr.  Disraeli  corrected  a 
popular  error  by  explaining  that  the  total  diminution  of  the 
Income-tax  by  the  present  Government  only  amounts  to  a 
penny  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  at  fivepence, 
and  within  a  year  he  raised  it  to  tenpence,  not  without 
threats  of  fixing  the  amount  at  a  shilling.  The  rate  had,  in 
fact,  been  prematurely  reduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  active  support. 

The  best  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech  was  enlivened  by 
good-humoured  playfulness  at  the  expense  of  his  rival.  The 
Long  Annuities  which  expired  in  i860  have  seldom  been 
mentioned  in  recent  disquisitions  on  the  triumphs  of  finance. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  discounted  the  approaching  wind¬ 
fall  in  1853  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  pleasantly  observed,  every 
burdened  interest  had  expected  its  share  of  the  boon.  His 
own  account  of  the  result  is  amusing  and  tolerably  correct. 
“  Mr.  Gladstone  took  one  million  and  made  ducks  of  it ; 
“  and  then  he  took  another  million  and  made  drakes  of  it ; 
“  and  the  ducks  and  the  drakes  flew  quacking  about  the 
“  House  of  Commons  till  we  became  ashamed  of  it,  and 
“  ordered  strangers  to  withdraw.”  It  would  not  have  been 
worth  his  while  to  complain  more  seriously  of  a  policy  which 
he  would  himself,  if  in  office,  have  adopted  in  substance.  The 
only  method  by  which  the  finances  could  have  been  greatly 
impaired  would  have  been  a  war  with  France,  with  Germany, 
or  with  America.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  consequently  anxious 
to  satisfy  his  constituents  and  the  country  that  he  would 
have  kept  himself  clear  of  all  entanglements  with  Denmark 
or  with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Although  his  allies  in 
the  House  of  Lords  are  less  prudent,  it  is  probable  that  a 
Conservative  Government  would  not  intentionally  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  war ;  but  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  more  skilful 
financier  than  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Palmerston  is  cooler  and 
more  experienced  than  Lord  Derby.  Enlightened  opinion 
inclines  to  the  Liberal  party,  because,  for  various  reasons,  they 
make  fewer  blunders  than  their  adversaries,  and  they  are 
subject  to  less  temptation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  highly 
desirable  that,  even  if  the  differences  of  opinion  are  small, 
there  should  be  a  strong  Conservative  party,  under  an  able 
leader,  to  perform  the  indispensable  functions  of  an  Opposi¬ 
tion.  If,  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper  duties,  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  find  his  way  into  office,  there  is  no  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  any  pernicious  consequences ;  but  when  the  speech  at 
Aylesbury  is  compared  with  the  speeches  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  the  moral  difference  is  even  more  conspicuous  than 
the  intellectual  and  rhetorical  inequality.  With  some  delects 


and  with  many  eccentricities,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  earnest 
and  powerful  promoter  of  a  policy  which  commands  his 
deepest  sympathies.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  invents 
clever  arguments  in  support  of  fanciful  theories,  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  increasing  the  influence  of  his  party. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY. 

OLITICAL  science  is  at  present  in  an  embryonic  state ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  state  in  which  most  people  suppose  that  it  does 
not  exist  at  all,  and  many  people  think  it  heretical  to  assert  that 
it  ever  will  exist.  It  is  true  that  the  particular  fragment  of  it 
known  as  political  economy  enjoys  an  exceptional  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  prestige.  Every  penny-a-liner  can  talk  about  the 
inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  though  he  knows  the 
meaning  neither  of  law  nor  of  supply  and  demand.  The  doctrine 
of  free-trade  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  received  its  canoniza¬ 
tion,  and  it  would  be  as  rash  to  refuse  to  pay  it  the  proper  worship 
as  to  assert  that  the  sun  turns  round  the  earth.  But  outside  these 
narrow  limits  there  is  scarcely  any  political  theorem  which  meets 
with  general  acceptance.  No  principle  can  be  laid  down  which 
can  claim  the  assent  of  all  parties.  In  default  of  any  authoritative 
dogmas,  there  are  a  number  of  commonplaces  current  in  the  world, 
each  of  which  passes  for  good  coin  amongst  the  party  to  whose 
opinions  it  is  favourable.  They  are  generally  brought  forward 
with  great  pomp,  and  prefaced  by  some  such  formula  as  “  All 
history  teaches,”  or  li  Since  the  days  of  Aristotle  political 
philosophers  have  remarked.”  Sayings  which  have  been  at 
large  about  the  world  for  so  many  years  have  probably 
something  in  them.  Any  proverbial  form  of  expression  has 
in  its  favour  the  presumption  derived  from  its  having  passed 
into  a  proverb.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  in  the  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  generally  half  a  truth,  of  which  the  other  half 
is  sometimes  the  most  appropriate.  The  set  of  aphorisms  with 
which  aristocrats  pelt  democrats,  about  the  tyranny  of  the  maj  ority 
and  the  many-headed  monster,  may  be  retorted  by  others,  equally 
well-worn,  about  class  legislation  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  true 
meaning  of  these  venerable  saws  can  only  be  seen  when  they  are- 
fitted  into  some  more  comprehensive  system,  and  their  value  can¬ 
not  be  duly  estimated  till  that  system  has  established  its  claims  to 
validity.  Living  as  we  are  at  a  period  before  the  dawn  of  any 
accepted  system,  we  must  be  content  with  proverbs  instead  of 
axioms ;  but  the  approach  of  clearer  views  is  so  far  indicated  that, 
if  no  science  has  yet  been  distilled  from  history,  we  are  at  least 
looking  at  history  from  a  more  scientific  point  of  view.  Some  of  the 
old  dogmas  already  begin  to  have  a  strangely  old-fashioned  appear¬ 
ance.  We  know,  for  example,  what  to  think  of  the  once  favourite 
doctrine  that  the  decay  of  all  nations  was  due  to  luxury,  which 
would  be  a  singularly  unpleasant  opinion  at  the  present  day. 
We  have  not  yet,  however,  made  such  decided  progress  as 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  old  landmarks.  People  may  still 
continue  to  invoke  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  it  was  invoked 
in  questions  of  physical  science  before  the  modern  era.  A 
pamphlet  has  lately  been  published  by  a  Mr.  Tremenheere  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  back  the  disciples  of  modern  politicians  to  the  feet 
of  their  ancient  masters.  He  says  very  truly  that  the  inquiring 
working-man  is  frequently  imposed  upon  by  poor  sophistries  and 
strange  perversions  of  principle.  He  has  therefore  prepared  an 
extract  of  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero,  to  serve  as  a  healthy 
and  nutritious  intellectual  diet — a  mental  parallel  to  Thorley’s  food 
for  cattle.  Iiis  moral  is  that  the  franchise  is  proved  “  by  the 
political  experience  of  the  ancients  to  be  a  privilege,  and  not  a 
right.”  We  do  not  wish  to  argue  this  point,  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  rather  a  matter  of  taste ;  a  privilege  which  people  claim 
comes  to  be  very  like  a  right  which  they  demand.  But  there 
is  a  preliminary  objection  to  the  whole  method,  which  many  people 
would  be  apt  to  urge.  What  have  we  to  do,  they  would  ask, 
with  the  political  experience  of  the  ancients  ?  Those  old  gentle¬ 
men  did  very  well  in  their  day,  but  are  their  precedents  binding 
upon  us  ?  Have  not  railroads,  and  electric  telegraphs,  and 
printing  machines,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  nineteenth  century 
made  any  difference  whatever  ?  If  we  have  not  yet  substituted 
for  the  old-fashioned  teaching  of  the  ancients  anything  much 
more  worthy  of  the  name  of  science,  the  progress  of  society 
has  at  least  made  much  of  their  experience  inapplicable. 
Mr.  Tremenheere,  as  is  natural,  looks  upon  all  this  with  contempt. 
He  considers  Aristotle  to  be  still  an  authoritative  teacher.  A 
short  account  which  he  gives  of  modem  opinion  almost  stops  at 
Locke,  whom  he  holds  to  be  the  parent  of  all  those  detestable 
heresies  which  have  broken  out  in  French  revolutions  and  anarchy 
upon  earth.  A  man  who  so  completely  condemns  or  ignores  the 
great  mass  of  modern  speculation  might  do  worse  than  pin  his 
faith  to  Aristotle  ;  but  other  men  will  demand  that  the  ancients 
should  at  least  show  cause  why  their  judgments  should  be  hold  to 
be  still  in  force.  The  meaning  of  the  words  “  democracy  ”  and 
“  aristocracy  ”  has  gone  through  so  many  changes  that  the  presump¬ 
tion  would  be  rather  against  the  continued  accuracy  of  formulas 
involving  them,  even  if  those  formulas  were  ever  accurate. 

Aristotle,  it  is  said,  founded  his  great  treatise  upon  the  working 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  free  constitutions,  and  it  has  been 
argued  rather  hastily  that  ho  had  thus  a  wider  experience  than 
modem  writers.  The  fact  is  surely  quite  otherwise.  Scientific  history 
did  not  exist  in  those  days,  and  he  would  consequently  be  unable  to 
obtain  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  facts,  the  true  interpretation  of 
which  requires  the  application  of  many  of  the  instruments  of  modern 
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criticism.  But,  putting  this  aside,  there  is  a  more  fundamental 
difficulty.  If  England  were  cut  up  into  fifty  or  five  hundred  j 

separate  little  States,  their  history  would  probably  supply  less, 
instead  of  more,  political  experience.  A  man  might  observe  the 
politics  of  Marylebone  Vestry  all  his  life  and  obtain  less  useful 
knowledge  of  politics  than  a  week  spent  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  give  him.  If  the  country  were  a  mere  conglomeration 
of  Marylebone  Vestries,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  opportunity 
of  gaining  anything  worthy  the  name  of  political  experience.  An 
experience  derived  from  storms  on  hundreds  of  village  ponds 
counts  nothing  in  one  storm  upon  the  ocean ;  a  man  learns  less 
from  sailing  in  any  number  of  fishing-boats  than  from  a  single 
cruise  in  a  first-rate.  As  most  of  Aristotle’s  two  hundred  con¬ 
stitutions  must  have  approached  nearer  to  the  type  of  the  Vestry 
than  to  that  of  the  British  Parliament,  it  does  not  follow 
that  any  of  his  experiments  would  throw  light  upon  the 
effects  of  a  Reform  Bill  or  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  They 
were  tried  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  satisfactory.  Accidental 
circumstances  and  the  influence  of  individuals  might  entirely 
mask  their  effect.  The  attempt  to  gather  any  general  principles 
from  the  observation  of  a  larger  tract  of  country  and  a  vaster 
population,  which  is  the  only  way  of  eliminating  these  accidental 
disturbances,  would  be  perplexed,  instead  of  simplified,  by  their 
subdivision  into  separate  political  systems.  In  trying  experiments 
upon  any  heterogeneous  material  it  is  better  to  have  it  in  a  mass 
than  in  small  parcels  ;  because,  in  the  last  case,  different  results 
will  ensue  according  to  the  difference  of  composition. 

Such  experience  might  indeed  be  valuable  if  it  were  true,  to 
any  great  degree,  that  similar  institutions  produce  everywhere 
similar  results — if  a  democracy  on  a  small  scale  generated  the 

same  qualities  as  a  democracy  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  pocket- 

pistol  and  a  three-hundred  pounder  both  fire  off  a  bullet.  But 
nothing  can  be  less  true.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
a  particular  constitution  will  only  suit  a  particular  country, 
as  a  given  pair  of  shoes  will  only  fit  a  given  pair  of  feet. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  truth  constantly  lost  sight  of  in  prac¬ 

tice,  because  it  is  a  cheap  method  of  being  philosophical  to 
indulge  in  generalities  about  constitutional  monarchy  or  de¬ 
mocracy,  or  some  other  convenient  name.  But  the  truths  which 
can  be  predicated  with  any  confidence  of  forms  of  government  are 
rare,  and  apt  to  be  superficial.  Perhaps  there  are  not  many  political 
institutions  which  are  so  new  as  to  have  no  analogy  in  ancient 
times.  The  modern  system  of  representation  renders  many  old 
doctrines  inapplicable,  because  it  is  a  very  different  thing  for  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  city  to  exercise  sovereign  power 
directly,  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  territory  to  elect,  as  they 
ought  to  do  on  the  democratic  theory,  the  ablest  men  obtainable 
to  exercise  power  on  their  behalf;  and  many  objections  which 
apply  to  one  system  apply  with  very  diminished  force  to  the  other. 
There  would  be  many  analogies  between  the  working  of  the  two 
systems  if  the  societies  upon  which  they  operated  were  similar ;  but 
tire  number  of  such  analogies  is  greatly  diminished  when  the  societies 
themselves  are  organized  upon  totally  different  principles.  Thus, 
when  we  take  away  slavery,  change  the  religious  creed,  and  suppose 
the  existence  of  the  press,  with  a  few  other  changes,  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  assertions  equally  true  of  both,  except  of  so  highly 
general  a  nature  as  to  become  platitudes.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
all  cases  it  is  better  to  have  intelligent  rulers  than  stupid  ones, 
that  a  mob  is  more  fickle  than  an  able  ruler,  and  so  on ;  but  such 
aphorisms  throw  little  light  upon  any  practical  question,  and  are 
almost  as  applicable  to  a  debating  society  as  to  a  government. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  these  doctrines  imply  a  method 
from  which  any  very  valuable  results  are  hardly  obtainable.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  shown,  to  apply  the  method 
of  mere  observation  to  politics.  The  working  of  the  institutions 
criticized  is  so  infinitely  varied  and  complicated  that  we  are 
unable  to  deduce  many  useful  lessons  from  them.  The  history  of 
trade  we  might  have  studied  for  years  without  drawing  from  it 
any  intelligible  theory  of  commerce ;  because  we  could  never  secure 
instances  exactly  in  point,  or  which  were  not  hopelessly  perplexed 
by  the  interference  of  other  conditions.  This  was  specially  true  of 
the  small  and  unstable  States  of  antiquity.  They  were  liable  to  many 
accidents  which  would  hardly  affect  the  equilibrium  of  modern  so¬ 
cieties.  The  influence  of  particular  individuals  could  make  itself  felt 
with  far  more  facility  throughout  their  whole  limits.  A  war  might 
ruin  the  whole  resources  of  a  State,  or  a  clever  demagogue  might 
get  himself  set  up  as  a  tyrant  at  a  moment’s  notice.  A  legislator 
might  mould  the  constitution  of  a  State,  and  distribute  its  forces 
according  to  his  will,  without  meeting  those  insuperable  obstacles 
which  would  hamper  his  operations  upon  a  larger  scale.  Any  one 
looking  at  the  surface  of  society  would  almost  inevitably  have  his 
attention  fixed  upon  the  working  of  the  mere  political  machinery, 
and  attribute  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  State  entirely  to  the 
degree  of  its  perfection.  He  would  scarcely  be  able  to  observe  the 
more  important  but  less  obvious  action  of  those  deeper  general 
causes  upon  which  the  progress  or  decay  of  society  at  large 
depends.  They  can  only  be  detected  by  the  patient  application 
of  the  method  of  which  the  only  tolerably  successful  example 
hitherto  is  in  the  science  of  political  economy. 

It  thus  happens  that  most  of  the  current  political  aphorisms  are 
of  little  use  to  us  in  dealing  with  practical  questions.  Particular 
opinions  about  the  advantages  of  special  institutions  generally 
break  down  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances.  They  are  found  to 
involve  false  analogies.  Political  analogies  are  as  plenty  as  black¬ 
berries,  and  swarm  in  all  histories  and  leading  articles.  They 
generally  are  fallacious  from  the  simple  fact  that  there  is,  after  all, 


some  progress  in  human  affairs,  and  that,  consequently,  history 
never  repeats  itself.  The  assertions  which  claim  to  be  wider 
generalizations  break  down  equally  from  their  vagueness.  They 
remind  us  of  the  small  boy’s  analysis  of  the  sermon;  “this  text 
teaches  us  that  we  ought  to  be  good,  and  ought  never  on  any 
account  to  be  bad.”  We  must  for  the  present  be  content  with  a 
certain  number  of  rule-of-thumb  maxims  about  affairs  as  they 
occur,  and  wait  for  more  general  truths  until  the  coming  philosopher 
has  elaborated  his  theories. 


FALSE  STEPS. 

T  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  many  even  sensible 
men  over  forty  are  free  from  a  conviction  that,  at  some  point 
in  the  road  of  their  lives,  they  have  taken  a  wrong  turning,  and  in 
how  many  cases  the  grounds  of  self-reproach  would  be  found  to 
be  quite  baseless.  People  often  are  fond  of  attributing  to  a  false 
step  a  want  of  success  that  is  really  due  to  incapacity.  A  man 
persuades  himself,  for  instance,  that  he  might  have  been  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  if  he  had  only  adopted  some  other  course 
than  the  one  he  actually  followed  at  a  certain  stage  in  his  career  ; 
when  the  truth  is  that,  whatever  course  he  had  adopted,  he  could 
never  have  risen  beyond  the  level  of  mediocrity.  The  reflection 
soothes  his  vanity  and  restores  his  self-esteem.  For  although  the 
fact  of  having  taken  a  wrong  turning  indicates  in  itself  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  judgment,  still  everybody  is  ready  to  pardon  himself  for 
a  weakness  which  he  thinks  is  only  temporary.  To  be  able  to 
trace  the  failure  of  a  life  to  a  single  blunder  permits  one  to  believe 
that  on  all  other  occasions  everything  has  been  done  to  ensure 
success  that  mortal  could  do.  We  are  naturally  very  lenient  to 
ourselves  if  we  can  think  that  we  have  not  lost  our  way  more 
than  once  or  twice,  and  that  afterwards  no  pains  or  discretion  have 
been  spared  in  endeavouring  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  Ill- 
fortune  bears  the  blame  for  all  the  rest.  We  did  wrong, 
it  is  true ;  but  then,  if  luck  had  not  been  incorrigibly  hostile, 
the  error  would  speedily  have  been  repaired,  and  all  would 
have  gone  on  well.  And,  after  a  certain  time,  a  man  gets 
into  the  way  of  looking  back  even  upon  the  false  step  to  which  he 
pleads  guilty  as  something  for  which  he  was  not  altogether  re¬ 
sponsible.  Just  as  people  can  go  on  telling  an  untrue  story  until 
they  believe  it  to  be  true,  they  can  in  the  same  way  go  on 
ascribing  all  their  ills  to  some  one  mistake,  until  at  last  they  begin 
to  forget  that  the  mistake  was  their  own,  and  to  talk  of  it  as  they 
might  be  expected  to  talk  of  a  blight  that  had  descended  upon 
them  front  the  clouds.  One  sometimes  hears  men  say  that  their 
obscurity  and  failure  would  have  been  exchanged  for  the  most 
splendid  distinction  if  they  had  only  got  a  first-class  and  a  fellow¬ 
ship  at  the  University.  At  first  they  deplore  the  indolence  or 
want  of  ambition  which  prevented  them  from  working  their  way 
to  the  required  position.  But  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
middle  life,  the  matter  assumes  quite  a  different  aspect,  and  the 
missing  fellowship  which  would  have  set  them  securely  in  the 
path  of  renown  is  thought  about  as  a  gift  which  the  grudging  gods 
had  deliberately  withheld  from  a  deserving  mortal.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  the  lapse  of  time  assists  us  in  the  pleasant  process  of 
divesting  ourselves,  as  it  were,  of  our  own  conduct.  As  years  go 
by,  we  can  acquire  an  amazing  knack  of  looking  upon  past  errors 
as  things  quite  extraneous  to  our  own  individuality.  The  false 
step  appears  like  some  hereditary  misfortune  for  which  we  are  to 
be  pitied  rather  than  blamed,  and  ■which  should  be  spoken  of 
tenderly  as  we  should  speak  of  the  fault  of  another.  It  may  be 
surmised  that  the  scourging  enjoined  by  a  father  confessor 
is  very  lightly  administered  to  himself  by  the  penitent 
sinner,  and,  like  the  pilgrim  who  took  the  precaution  of  boiling 
the  peas  before  placing  them  in  his  shoes,  people  of  the  most 
self-accusing  turn  of  mind  soon  get  the  wonderfully  con¬ 
venient  faculty  of  softening  down  their  blunders  before  they  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  dismal  consequences  which  have  ensued 
from  them. 

It  is  in  provincial  towns  that  you  find  the  most  liberal  burdens 
laid  upon  the  single  blunder,  the  one  false  step.  Everybody,  we 
suppose,  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  condemn  to  live  in  such 
places  looks  upon  his  fate  as  more  or  less  hard.  Or,  at  all  events, 
most  of  the  conceited  people  who  live  in  the  country  are  given  to 
fancy  that  they  have  missed  their  mark  because  they  have  never 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  local  success  into  the  daylight  of 
metropolitan  fame.  They  never  doubt  their  capacity  to  achieve 
the  very  loftiest  distinctions  in  the  arena  where  competition  is 
most  active,  and  where  their  rivals  would  be  the  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom.  A  person  with  a  local  reputation  as  a  doctor,  or  a 
preacher,  or  even  a  mayor,  will  tell  a  visitor  with  mourning  com¬ 
placency  that  the  one  mistake  in  his  career  has  been  that  he  did  not 
in  early  life  seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  centre.  Compliments 
on  his  eminent  position,  on  his  merited  popularity,  on  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  esteemed  townsmen, 
only  serve  to  make  his  regrets  more  poignant,  as  well  as  more 
profusely  expressed,  that  his  merits  had  not  had  a  worthier  field. 
If  he  had  only  done  this  or  that  which  he  had  not  done, 
perhaps  he  might  have  deserved  the  compliments  which  you 
are  so  kind  as  to  pay  him.  The  local  doctor  is  quite  sure 
that,  if  he  had  only  been  plucky  enough  to  face  the  temporary 
difficulties  which  the  London  beginner  has  to  encounter,  he  would 
by  this  time  have  been  driving  about  Belgravia  in  a  carriage  and 
pair,  and  pocketing  thousands  of  guineas  per  annum,  lie  can 
always  name  the  exact  date  at  which  he  ought  to  have  made  the 
decisive  move,  and  can  point  out  with  precision  the  reasons  which 
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prevented  him  from  taking  at  its  flood  the  tide  in  his  affairs  which 
would  have  led  on  to  fortune.  The  popular  parson  of  a  provincial 
town  generally  repines,  with  equal  bitterness,  because  he  was  such 
a  fool  in  his  younger  days  as  not  to  feel  a  spiritual  call  to  the  great 
Babylon  where  Cabinet  Ministers  are  supposed  to  listen  to  sermons 
and  to  select  favourite  pastors  to  fill  up  bishoprics.  If  he  had  only 
turned  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left,  he  might  by  this  time 
have  been  Primate  of  all  England.  The  false  step,  as  he  thinks  it, 
has  cost  him  the  fame  to  which  his  powers  entitle  him,  and  left 
him  stranded  among  the  shallows  of  provincial  glory  and  a  too 
moderate  income. 

Then,  again,  a  great  many  persons  look  upon  their  choice  of  a 
calling  as  the  initial  blunder  of  their  lives.  One  man  thinks  that, 
if  he  had  been  a  barrister  instead  of  a  doctor,  he  would  have  been 
certain  of  the  highest  success;  another  is  equally  sure  that  the 
stage  or  the  pulpit  is  the  only  career  in  which  his  brilliant  natural 
talents  would  have  had  fair  play.  And  no  doubt  it  is  very 
true  that  men  choose  their  professions,  or  have  their  professions 
chosen  for  them,  without  much  regal'd  to  special  aptitudes. 
But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  special  aptitude  which 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  consult.  Most  people  would  pro¬ 
bably  make  just  as  good  cobblers  as  tailors,  just  as  efficient 
lawyers  as  doctors,  just  as  persuasive  parsons  as  members 
of  Parliament.  What  they  take  for  a  false  step  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  only  it  is  consolatory  to  their  vanity  to  think  other¬ 
wise.  There  are  men  whose  genius  only  lies  in  one  direction, 
and,  unless  room  is  provided  for  its  expansion  in  that  direction, 
there  is  a  pure  waste  of  force.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  same 
qualities  which  make  a  man  fail  in  one  calling  would  cause  him  to 
fail  whatever  calling  he  had  followed,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  the  old  precept,  Optimum  elige,  suave  et 
facile  illud  faciet  consuetudo.  Of  course  the  choice  is  sometimes 
not  the  wisest  nor  the  most  advantageous  that  could  have  been 
made.  Still,  even  then,  the  error  need  not  be  classed  among  those 
fatally  critical  proceedings  which  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  prosperous  and  a  miserable  life.  There  is  perhaps  one  calling 
which  deserves  to  be  considered  an  exception.  A  man  who  has 
gone  into  orders,  and  found  out  afterwards  that  convictions  and 
sentiments  of  all  sorts  are  growing  up  in  his  mind  whicli  expose 
him  to  a  peculiarly  penetrating  kind  of  obloquy  from  those  around 
him,  as  well  as  unfit  him  for  the  effective  and  conscientious  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties,  may  well  look  back  upon  the  day  of  his  ordi¬ 
nation  as  the  point  where  he  took  the  wrong  turn.  This,  in  such  a 
case,  is  a  genuine  false  step,  and  the  person  who  has  been  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  take  it  may  have  to  flounder  about  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  among  all  manner  of  obstacles  and  impediments  and  general 
wretchedness.  The  better  the  quality  of  his  mind,  and  the  more 
honourably  sensitive  his  conscience,  the  clearer  is  his  perception  of 
the  blunder,  and  therefore  the  greater  is  the  blunder  itself. 

It  is  a  rather  striking  circumstance  that  the  matter  in  which 
men  and  women  most  commonly  take  a  serious  false  step  is  that 
which  is  least  readily  acknowledged.  Probably  about  the  most 
fatal  blunder  that  anybody  can  perpetrate  is  a  bad  marriage ;  and, 
moreover,  of  all  blunders  this  is  the  commonest.  It  is  also  one 
which  the  parties  to  it  most  carefully  conceal  from  themselves. 
The  reluctance  which  people  feel  to  recognise,  even  in  their  own 
minds,  an  irreparable  mistake  such  as  this,  is  a  measure  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  are  willing  to  attribute  ill-fortune  to 
their  mistakes  in  other  pieces  of  conduct.  Certainly,  nobody  can 
blame  them  for  making  the  best  of  what  is  irretrievable.  If  a 
man  finds  that  his  wife  is  shamefully  extravagant,  or  a  great  fool, 
or  a  shrew,  he  may  be  more  than  pardoned  for  trying  not  to  see 
what  a  fearful  burden  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  tie  round  his 
neck.  And  when  a  woman  finds  that  her  husband  is  a  tyrant,  or 
intolerably  self-opinionated,  or  openly  indifferent  to  her,  she  is 
right  in  making  the  best  of  her  bargain.  Where  a  real  false  step 
has  been  taken,  everybody  does  all  he  can  to  make  it  as  little 
mischievous  as  may  be.  When  people  are  found  bemoaning 
some  one  blunder  as  the  cause  of  all  their  ills,  instead  of 
leaving  the  blunder  to  itself,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  either 
that  they  do  not  mean  what  they  say,  or  else  that  their 
ills  have  been  the  natural  results,  not  of  one  false  step, 
but  of  a  confirmed  habit  of  mental  staggering  and  stumbling. 
It  is.  not  so  easy  for  a  man  to  ruin  his  life  by  a  single  act. 
Marriage,  however,  is  the  most  decisive  and  the  easiest  of 
such  acts,  if  we  may  also  include  under  the  term  those  clan¬ 
destine  connections  which  can  only  be  described  negatively 
as  not  marriages.  The  man  who  marries  without  knowing 
more  than  the  mere  surface  of  his  wife’s  character,  or  without 
having  carefully  counted  the  cost  of  bringing  up  a  family,  takes 
almost  the  one  step  in  ordinary  life  which  there  is  no  power  of 
retracing,  and  which  may  lead  him  hopelessly  away  from  the  kind 
and  amount  of  success  which  he  might  otherwise  have  reached. 
The  formation  of  those  other  unions  to  which  Belgravian  mothers 
profess  their  strong  objections,  apart  from  the  moral  aspect  of  such 
conduct,  involves  a  set  of  obligations,  real  or  fancied,  the  discharge 
of  which  may  fetter  a  man  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  more  common  secret  of  want  of  success  in  life  is  a  general 
tendency  to  let  things  drift.  It  is  not  so  much  the  missing  one 
opportunity,  or  the  committing  one  blunder,  as  the  lavish  waste  of 
all  the  forces  and  opportunities  which  in  various  shapes  come 
within  the  grasp.  The  temper  which  permits  such  waste  of 
a  material  that  is  never  replaced  may  spring  from  indolence,  or 
absence  of  ambition,  or  an  intellectual  incapacity  of  discerning  what 
an  opportunity  or  a  force  means.  Plenty  of  men  fail  for  all  these 
reasons.  But  a -still  larger  number  fail  for  lack  of  a  quality 


which  is  neither  industry  merely,  nor  acuteness,  nor  an  eager 
desire  to  get  on,  but  a  kind  of  vigilant  tenacity,  like  that 
of  the  hunter  after  his  prey.  Such  men  break  down  in  the 
race,  or  at  least  never  get  beyond  a  very  humble  goal,  less  because 
they  have  been  tripped  up  by  a  stone  or  fallen  into  some  unsus¬ 
pected  trench,  than  because  they  were  comparatively  destitute  of 
vigour  and  concentration.  They  are  morally  halt  and  maimed  to 
begin  with.  They  have  not  the  stamina  which  supports  men 
under  heavy  weights  and  carries  them  well  over  a  prolonged 
course.  They  can  look  seriously  at  the  obstacles  which  are 
immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  can  overcome  them  without 
difficulty,  but  they  never  think  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  a  little 
way  ahead,  or  at  all  events  rather  make  preparations  for  shirking 
than  for  getting  the  better  of  them.  Most  men  suffer  much 
fewer  and  less  damaging  injuries  from  the  actual  false  steps  they 
take  than  from  that  timorous  or  incapable  temper  which  makes 
them  shamble  slipshod  through  life,  not  knowing  clearly  whither 
they  want  to  go,  or  how  they  are  ever  to  get  anywhere  at  all ;  con¬ 
tented  or  discontented  with  little,  but  in  either  case  equally  incom¬ 
petent  to  make  that  little  greater.  It  is  the  slovenliness  of  men 
and  women  which  for  the  most  part  makes  their  lives  so  unsatis¬ 
factory.  They  do  not  sit  at  the  loom  with  keen  eye  and  deft 
finger,  but  they  work  listlessly,  and  without  a  sedulous  care  to 
piece  together  as  they  best  may  the  broken  threads.  "VVe  are 
apt  to  give  up  work  too  soon,  to  suppose  that  a  single  breakage 
has  ruined  the  cloth.  The  men  who  get  on  in  the  world  are  not 
daunted  by  one  nor  a  thousand  breakages. 


LONDON  SIGHTS. 

T  is  well  that  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country  should  now 
and  then  look  one  another  up  and  enlighten  each  other  as  to 
what  goes  on  under  each  other’s  noses.  The  Londoner  is  of  all 
men  the  least  tempted  to  go  and  look  at  the  permanent  sights  of 
his  own  town.  Of  course  nobody  sees  so  thoroughly  what  is  near 
him  as  he  sees  what  is  afar  off ;  but  the  Londoner  is  still  less  likely  to 
see  what  is  near  him  than  the  countryman  is.  He  does  not  lie  under 
the  same  obligation  of  personally  guiding  strangers  to  see  the 
lions — at  any  rate  the  permanent  lions — of  his  own  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  obligation  it  is  which  alone  has  strength  to  outweigh 
the  great  rule  that  what  you  can  go  and  see  at  any  hour  of  any 
day  of  any  year  you  do  in  fact  never  go  and  see  at  all.  The 
permanent  London  resident  has  not  the  same  calls  to  visit  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul’s  or  the  Tower  which  a  man  living 
anywhere  else  has  to  visit  his  own  cathedral  or  castle  or  other  local 
Attraction.  Many  a  Londoner  would  be  much  more  likely  to  find  out 
a  change  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Borne  than  a  change  in  St.  Peter’s  at 
Westminster,  or  to  miss  the  Castle  of  Chillon  sooner  than  he 
would  miss  the  “  Towers  of  Julius.”  If  any  great  mischief  is 
done  to  any  of  the  standing  sights  of  London,  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  found  out  by  some  one  from  a  distance  than  by  some 
one  living  hard  by. 

The  sights  of  London  must  be  seen  once  in  a  man’s  life.  They 
are  part  of  an  Englishman’s  education.  He  can  hardly  count  as 
an  Englishman  till  he  has  seen  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  and 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  sight,  early  in  life,  of  spots 
where  so  large  a  portion  of  English  history  has  been  done 
goes  a  long  way  to  make  English  history  a  living  instead 
of  a  dead  thing.  It  is  something  to  stand  by  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Edward,  and  to  tread  the  ground  which  witnessed  the  cap¬ 
tivity  and  the  martyrdom  of  More  and  Fisher.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  things  which  ought  to  be  seen,  but  these  two,  the 
Abbey  and  the  Tower,  stand  forth  pre-eminent  above  all  others. 
Let  us,  then,  set  forth  the  adventures  in  two  different  years 
of  a  father  who  holds  an  early  sight  of  spots  of  this  kind 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  a  sound  education.  A  visit  to 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1862  was  a  real  pleasure.  The  ancient 
abuses  and  abominations  seemed  all  to  have  been  swept  away. 
Every  one  must  remember  the  old  miseries  of  a  visit  to  the 
Eastern  Chapels ;  how,  as  we  have  seen  it  put,  the  dead  and  the 
living  were  chained  together  by  a  Mezentian  tyranny ;  how  all 
study,  all  contemplation,  was  forbidden ;  how  every  one  was  driven 
by  force  of  arms  to  keep  within  earshot  of  the  gabble  of  an 
impertinent  verger,  and  was  at  once  called  to  order  if  he  ventured  to 
tarry  in  any  spot  a  moment  longer  than  was  needed  for  the  barba¬ 
rian  to  repeat  his  formula.  The  ceremony  was  about  as  intelligent 
as  the  keeper’s  zoological  lecture  in  Wombwell’s  menagerie,  with 
the  painful  difference  that  the  one  could  be  escaped  and  the  other 
could  not.  Nobody  obliged  you  to  listen  to  Wombwell’s  keeper  : 
while  he  talked  about  the  lion,  you  might,  if  you  pleased,  take  a 
quiet  look  at  the  elephant;  but  you  could  not  take  a  quiet  look  at 
the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  while  the  inexorable  cry  of 
“  Keep  with  the  party  ”  compelled  your  presence  in  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  A  Westminster  verger 
seemed  to  be  a  creature  unparalleled  elsewhere,  and  to  have 
been  called  into  being  purely  for  the  annoyance  of  intel¬ 
ligent  visitors  to  the  Minster.  Other  vergers  were  sometimes 
bad  enough,  but  they  were  all  angels  of  light  compared  to  their 
Westminster  brethren.  A  verger  elsewhere  has  often  a  sort  of 
tact  by  which  he  discerns,  and,  on  discerning,  ceases  to  annoy,  any¬ 
one  who  is  evidently  engaged  in  an  intelligent  study  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Now  and  then  he  is  a  really  intelligent  man  himsylf,  and, 
without  putting  himself  offensively  forward,  can  give  really  useful 
information  when  he  is  asked.  But  a  Westminster  verger  seemed 
to  exist  only  for  the  hindrance  of  all  rational  examination  of  the 
Minster  or  anything  in  it.  How  the  class  struck  a  very  uusophis- 
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ticated  mind  may  be  seen  from  the  following.  A  worthy  Welsh 
clergyman  had  business  which  took  him  to  London  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  when  he  had  passed  the  age  of  forty.  Of  course  he 
saw  whatever  he  had  time  to  see.  On  coming  home  he  told  his 
adventures  to  a  neighbour,  no  great  Londoner  himself,  but 
who  at  least  knew  more  of  the  capital  than  he  did.  “  And 
whom  do  you  think  I  found  the  most  uncivil  people  in  all 
London?  ”  “  Why  the  vergers,  I  suppose.”  “  To  he  sure  I  did, 

but  who  would  have  thought  it?  I  should  have  thought  the 
cabmen  would  have  been  much  more  uncivil  than  the  vergers.” 
“Oh  no,  the  cabmen  will  be  civil  enough  as  long  as  you  pay  them 
more  than  their  fare,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  always  did.” 
Our  excellent  Welsh  friend  was  not  a  scientific  antiquary,  and  he 
probably  listened  with  undoubting  ears  to  such  history  as  the 
vergers  chose  to  tell  him.  But  human  nature,  even  in  the  mild 
form  of  a  Welsh  parson,  revolted  at  being  ordered  about  like  a 
dog.  Such,  as  most  people  may  remember  to  their  cost,  was  the 
state  of  things  before  1 802.  In  that  happy  year,  however,  all  was 
changed  ;  the  millennium  of  antiquaries  seemed  to  have  set  in.  We 
forget  whether  anything  had  to  be  paid  or  not  for  a  sight  of  the 
Eastern  Chapels,  but,  if  there  was,  the  small  sum  of  sixpence 
purchased  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  enjoying  everything  without 
let  or  hindrance.  You  could  go  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  pass  by 
this  object,  study  that  object  for  an  hour  together,  without  being 
stopped  or  questioned  or  ordered  about  or  commanded  to  keep 
with  a  party.  The  vergers  themselves  seemed  transformed.  Civility 
and  a  desire  of  knowledge  appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of  their 
inmost  souls.  Instead  of  being  lectured  by  them,  you  might,  if  you 
pleased,  lecture  them.  Our  friend  whose  experience  we  recount 
tarried  to  give  a  lecture  to  his  daughter  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Confessor.  A  verger,  posted  there,  not  for  annoyance  but  for 
necessary  protection,  came  up  to  them,  not  to  order  them  off,  but 
to  ask  to  share  the  benefit  ot  the  stranger’s  discourse.  “  I  think, 
Sir,  I  heard  you  use  the  word  ‘  apse  ’ ;  I  never  heard  the  word 
before ;  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  an  apse  is  ”  ? 
Our  antiquarian  father  of  course  duly  explained  the  nature  of 
apses  to  the  edification  of  both  his  hearers,  and  went  away,  at 
once  rejoicing  that  the  Ethiopian  had  changed  his  skin  and  the 
leopard  his  spots,  and  wondering  at  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man 
who  had  sat  so  long  in  the  noblest  apse  in  England  without  finding 
out  what  an  apse  was. 

Such  was  the  happy  reformation  of  1 862,  which  certainly  did 
not,  to  those  who  enjoyed  its  blessings,  at  all  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  was  to  be  other  than  a  lasting  reformation.  Judge  there¬ 
fore  of  the  amazement  of  our  parent,  when  he  goes  again  th^ee 
years  after,  in  this  present  year  1865,  hoping  to  give 
another  child  the  same  advantages  as  his  predecessor,  and 
finds  that  all  the  goodly  work  of  1 862  has  been  undone. 
If  he  wants  to  see  the  Eastern  Chapels,  he  must  not  only  pay  his 
sixpences,  he  must  keep  with  a  party.  On  his  remonstrating  and 
saying  that  a  few  years  back  he  saw  everything  without  party  or 
verger  or  nuisance  of  any  kind,  the  impudent  official  at  once 
contradicts  him  to  his  face : — “  It’s  quite  impossible ;  you’re  quite 
mistaken.”  On  his  repeating  that  he  was  not  mistaken  at  all, 
that  he  did  so  only  three  years  ago — “Oh,  that  was  the  Exhibition 
year ;  that  was  exceptional.”  Our  stranger  now  began  to  smell  a 
rat.  The  change  three  years  before  was  only  to  make  a  fair  show 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  It  would  not  have  done  to  subject  men 
used  to  the  more  rational  and  liberal  arrangements  of  other  lands 
to  the  annoyance  and  insult  with  which  the  mere  native  Briton 
must  put  up.  However,  he  began  to  make  the  experiment 
of  the  existing  system.  Lingering  one  moment  behind  the  mob, 
he  was  at  once  ordered  on.  He  then  turned  away  with  his  party, 
making  the  not  unnatural  remark  that  he  wondered  that  a  man 
like  Dean  Stanley  allowed  such  doings.  This  being  overheard  drew 
forth  the  comment,  “  He  has  no  more  power  here  than  you  have  ”■ — 
an  exposition  of  the  law  or  custom  of  the  Abbey  the  meaning  of 
which  we  must  leave  to  the  verger  to  explain. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West¬ 
minster  that,  having  once  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  they 
look  back  after  this  sad  fashion — that,  after  once  being  washed,  they 
thus  turn  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire  ?  We  can  understand 
a  bad  custom  being  kept  on  through  sheer  stupidity  or  sheer 
thoughtlessness ;  we  do  not  understand  the  deliberate  return  to  a 
bad  custom  after  the  temporary  establishment  of  a  good  one.  Any 
excuses  about  danger  to  the  fabric,  the  monuments,  &c.,  are  of 
course  ridiculous ;  what  was  safe  in  1862,  when  there  were  many 
more  visitors,  must  be  safe  in  1865,  when  they  are  much  fewer. 
In  1862  vergers  were  very  properly  posted  in  the  chapels  to  see 
that  no  mischief  was  done ;  why  cannot  the  same  staff  do  the 
same  work  in  1 S65  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  arrangement  of  1862  re¬ 
quired  an  extra  staff  and  a  little  extra  cost  ?  If  any  such  paltry 
excuse  is  offered,  we  can  only  remind  the  Dean  and  Chapter  that 
the  Abbey  does  not  exist  for  their  sakes  only,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  people  of  England. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  end  of  London,  and  we  shall  find  the 
great  Eastern  lion  very  much  better  managed  than  the  Western.  A 
visit  to  the  Tower  is  so  contrived  as  to  cause  as  little  annoyance  to 
the  visitor  as  can  be  caused  when  the  attendance  of  a  guide  is 
enforced.  If  any  one  had  a  right  to  be  donnish  and  to  order 
people  about,  we  should  think  it  was  one  of  those  magnificent  beef¬ 
eaters  who  do  the  honours  of  the  Conqueror’s  Palace.  But  they 
certainly  make  themselves  far  less  obnoxious  than  their  more 
soberly  clad  brethren  at  Westminster.  The  matter  of  their 
discourse  may  not  be  much  more  intelligent  than  that  of  the 
Westminster  vergers,  but  there  is  not  the  same  stringent  obligation 


to  listen  to  it.  There  is  not  the  same  general  hurry,  the  same 
strict  necessity  to  “keep  with  the  party.”  The  time  allowed  to 
the  whole  company  is  longer,  and  the  same  summary  justice  is 
not  exercised  on  any  one  who  tarries  a  moment  behind  the  rest. 
The  beef-eater  seems  to  have  the  gift,  which  the  verger  has  not, 
of  discerning  between  people  who  come  simply  to  stare  and  people 
who  come  with  a  rational  object.  We  are  not  well  up  in  the 
genesis  either  of  beef-eaters  or  of  vergers,  but  we  conceive  the  one 
class  to  be  old  soldiers  and  the  other  to  be  old  butlers,  which 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  difference.  And  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts,  the  room  where  the  walls  are  covered 
with  the  inscriptions  carved  by  the  prisoners,  you  may  stay 
as  long  as  you  please.  A  warder  is  posted  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage,  and  the  inquiring  visitor  is  subject  to 
no  annoyance  whatever.  One  other  change  must  be  mentioned 
between  1862  and  1865.  In  the  former  year,  the  great  archi¬ 
tectural  curiosity  of  the  whole  place,  the  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower,  could  be  seen  only  by  special  order.  It  was  filled  with 
records — log-books,  we  believe — and,  of  course,  when  an  order  for 
admission  had  been  gained,  the  examination  of  a  building  thus 
choked  up  was  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  now  cleared  out, 
and  can  he  studied  with  perfect  comfort,  and  it  has  been  very 
judiciously  made  part  of  the  regular  exhibition.  Indeed,  by  an 
excess  of  respect,  men  are  bidden  to  take  off  their  hats  on  entering 
it,  “it  being  a  consecrated  building.”  Is  this  so  ?  Can  a  building 
be  consecrated  which  has  rooms  above  and  below  it  designed  for 
secular  uses  ?  We  fancied  that  ecclesiastical  law  did  not  allow 
the  consecration  of  any  place  except  where  the  whole,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  sky,  became  the  property  of  the  Church.  Our 
notion  was  that  domestic  chapels  in  general  were  not  consecrated, 
and  of  course,  in  the  elder  ritual,  a  consecrated  altar  would  be 
enough  to  satisfy  every  ecclesiastical  rule. 

One  word  more  on  the  Abbey.  Our  fear  that  the  proposed 
monument  to  Sir  George  Lewis  would  be  made  an  excuse  for 
destroying  something  more  of  the  little  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  ornamental  work  has  not  been  literally  fulfilled.  But  it 
has  been  avoided  only  at  the  cost  of  banishing  the  great  scholar 
and  statesman  into  very  poor  quarters  and  very  strange  company. 
His  bust  spoils  nothing,  because  it  is  put  in  a  place  where  there  is 
nothing  to  spoil.  Sir  George  Lewis  has  been  sent  to  the  North 
transept,  the  region  which,  after  the  precedent  of  Solomon  in  his 
later  days,  has  been  in  a  manner  cut  oil'  from  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth.  The 
bust  is  stuck  against  the  back  of  a  huge  erection  adorned  with 
figures  of  Jupiter  or  Juggernaut,  or  somebody  of  that  kind. 
Within  a  few  inches  on  one  side  is  an  image  of  a  naked  Indian, 
within  a  few  inches  on  the  other  side  is  another  image  of  a  woman 
suckling  a  baby.  Between  these  two  Sir  George  Lewis  is  thrust 
in,  in  a  modest  and  retiring  fashion.  Of  all  the  queer  ways  of 
doing  honour  to  a  great  man,  who,  after  all,  is  not  buried  there, 
this  is  surely  the  queerest.  It  is,  however,  some  slight  comfort  to 
see  that  the  idols  which  Lord  Houghton  longed  to  build  up  under 
each  arch  of  the  nave  have  not  yet  appeared,  and  that  there  i3  no 
sort  of  sign  that  they  are  even  on  their  way. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  MURDER. 

VEBY’  remarkable  instance  has  recently  occurred  of  the 
monstrous  crimes  which  a  man  may  bring  himself  to 
commit  when  he  once  acquires  a  habit  of  reasoning  about  the 
value  of  human  life  as  he  would  reason  about  the  value  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  A  Swedish  clergyman  has  been  condemned  to  death 
for  putting  arsenic  into  the  sacramental  wine,  and  by  this  means 
destroying  several  of  his  parishioners.  In  his  confession  he  sets 
forth,  with  elaborate  clearness,  the  state  of  mind  which  moved  him 
to  commit  so  atrocious  a  crime.  In  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
office,  he  says,  he  had  to  witness  much  misery  and  hopelessness, 
and  “when” one  stands  beside  an  incurably  sick  and  dreadfully 
pained  fellow- creature,  one  washes  with  all  one’s  heart  that  he  might 
be  released  from  his  misery.  By  those  hungry,  cold  incurables  in 
Silbodahl  I  have  often  stood,  moved  by  the  deepest  pity,  and 
thought,  ‘  Were  I  in  such  miserable  plight,  I  would  bless  him 
who  hastened  the  end  of  my  pain,  and  God  would  forgive  that 
merciful  one.’  ”  Each  visit  strengthened  the  idea,  and  at  length 
he  prepared  separate  wine  “  as  help  in  trouble.”  But  he  was  not 
content  with  the  single  argument  that  life  only  meant  pain  and 
despair  for  his  victims,  and  that  therefore  whoever  should  deprive 
them  of  it  would  be  conferring  the  most  inestimable  favour 
upon  them.  He  fortified  himself  on  another  side.  He  began 
to  reflect  that  very  few  people  die  in  the  _  course  of 
nature— that  is,  go  out  of  the  world  when  their  faculties 
are  worn  out  by  age,  just  as  they  came  into  it,  unconsciously, 
and  as  if  falling  into  a  sleep.  “  How  many  an  illness  which 
in  the  beginning  might  easily  have  been  cured  has,  through 
delay  in  seeking  help,  precipitated  its  victim  into  the  grave!” 
Then,  again,  in  how  many  instances  does  the  patient  state  his  case 
wrongly  or  imperfectly  to  the  physician,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  misstatement  of  the  symptoms,  is  led  to  prescribe  wrong  reme¬ 
dies,  without  God’s  either  helping  the  judgment  of  the  patient  ox- 
hindering  the  error  of  the  physician  !  As  a  matter  of  observation, 
therefore,  he  concluded  that  science,  as  well  as  ignorance,  often 
bears  the  most  decisive  part  in  causing  death,  and  from  this  he 
armed,  with  a  leap,  that  “  the  merciful  God  would  not  condemn 
me  if  I  shortened  the  sufferings  of  a  miserable  fellow-creature.” 
The  missing  step  in  the  argument  is  that,  as  God  allows  most 
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people  to  die  before  tbeir  natural  time  through  their  own  folly  or 
that  of  others,  He  would  not  be  offended  with  a  man  who  did 
deliberately  what  is  constantly  done  unintentionally.  All  this 
would  seem  to  mean  that,  though  life  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
yet  in  the  eyes  of  God  it  is  on  the  whole  not  so,  or  He  would  not 
so  lightly  permit  it  to  be  extinguished.  Except  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  mischief  which  comes  of  acting  on  bare  assump¬ 
tions  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Divine  Being,  this  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  is,  in  the  prevailing  view  of  morals,  scarcely  worth  noticing. 
The  Swedish  pastor  might  with  equal  force  have  argued  that,  as 
God  permits  an  immense  number  of  mankind  to  live  in  misery, 
we  should  not  be  offending  Him  by  making  every  one  within  our 
reach  as  miserable  as  possible.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
that,  if  the  existing  state  of  things  now  or  at  any  other 
time  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  God’s  final  intention,  all 
efforts  to  amend  things  would  be  more  or  less  in  contravention  of 
the  Divine  will.  If  human  life  is  not  sacred,  why  should  we  not 
set  to  work  killing  and  slaying  men  as  if  they  were  weasels? 
Though,  fortunately,  few  people  apply  the  Swedish  poisoner’s 
argument  in  his  fashion,  still  the  argument  itself  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  far  more  frequently  than  is  desirable  in  the  discussion  of 
social  questions.  Men,  unless  they  are  theologians  of  a  certain 
school,  do  not,  in  handling  morals,  dogmatise  about  the  intentions 
of  God,  but  one  often  hears  a  question  settled  by  an  assertion  of 
the  intentions  of  Nature,  which  is  only  the  same  authority  under 
another  name.  The  truth  is  that,  in  discovering  a  standard 
or  test  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  consider¬ 
ations  of  the  Divine  intention  are  misplaced.  They  may  be 
legitimately  powerful  as  a  motive,  but  as  a  measure  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  our  conception  or  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Will  is  infallible.  The  general  good  is  the  only  possible  test. 
We  may  presume  that  God  designs  mankind  to  be  happy.  The 
rules  of  conduct  most  likely  to  promote  the  general  good  and  hap¬ 
piness  must  be  decided  as  wisely  as  human  capacity  permits ; 
and  as  both  wisdom  and  the  general  good  vary  with  differences 
of  time  and  place,  we  can  never  expect  these  rules  to  become 
parts  of  an  absolute  and  universal  system.  If  the  Swedish 
pastor  had  not  assumed  that  God  does  not  place  any  high  esteem 
on  the  lives  of  men,  and  had  contented  himself  with  the  lower 
but  safer  method  of  testing  his  conduct  by  reference  to  the 
general  good,  he  could  scarcely  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
men  would  be  all  the  happier  the  lower  the  value  they  set  on 
physical  existence.  The  poisoning  of  a  Swedish  congregation  is 
not  the  worst  injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  the  race  by  an 
appeal  to  Divine  intentions,  and  “  the  eternal  dictates  of  nature,” 
and  all  the  other  phrases  for  assumptions  and  traditions. 

It  is  a  good  deal  more  interesting  to  turn  to  the  other  part  of 
the  prisoner’s  reasoning.  Everybody,  we  suppose,  with  a  turn  for 
casuistry  —  and  few  people  are  wholly  without  it  —  has  been 
puzzled  to  know  why  it  would  generally  be  thought  wrong  to 
administer  a  teaspoonful  of  prussic  acid  to  a  diseased  and  in¬ 
curable  idiot,  or  to  a  man  dying  with  all  the  horrors  of 
tetanus,  or  to  any  human  creature  condemned  to  an  existence, 
long  or  short,  of  desperate  and  uninterrupted  wretchedness.  On 
beholding  a  case  of  this  sort,  most  of  us  would  be  disposed  to 
think  with  the  Swedish  pastor,  “  Were  I  in  such  a  miserable 
plight,  I  would  bless  him  who  hastened  the  end  of  my  pain.” 
Yet  we  should  shudder  at  the  thought  of  “  preparing  wine  as 
help  in  trouble.”  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  shudder 
would  be  due  less  to  any  actual  repugnance  to  terminate  the 
wretch's  sufferings  than  to  the  reflection  how  all  public  opinion 
forbids  such  an  act,  and  what  frightful  punishment  its  discovery 
would  entail.  The  repugnance  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
innate  reverence  for  physical  existence  as  a  thing  which  nothing 
can  justify  us  in  putting  an  end  to.  The  man  who  would 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  notion  of  releasing  a  dying 
man  from  one  hour  of  his  agony  would  shoot  a  burglar 
without  compunction,  and,  if  ho  were  a  soldier,  would  feel  no 
scruple  about  putting  his  enemy  to  the  sword.  And  why  should 
we  let  a  man  linger  in  the  agonies  of  hydrophobia,  when  we 
never  feel  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  killing  a  wounded  horse  or 
an  unwholesome  dog  ?  Old  ladies  will  talk  by  the  hour  of  the 
sinfulness  of  extinguishing  life  which  God  has  kindled,  though 
they  are  taking  vigilant  measures  every  day  to  poison  flies  and 
cockroaches,  and  though  they  read  the  accounts  of  all  the  hangings 
with  the  warmest  approval.  The  only  answer  is  that  society  is 
agreed  that  the  right  or  wrong  of  taking  life  in  cold  blood 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  reasoned  about.  Of  course,  whatever 
change  of  feeling  on  the  subject  may  eventually  occur,  it  would 
never  be  tolerated  that  private  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
judge  for  themselves  when  their  relatives  are  so  miserable  that 
it  would  be  a  kindness  to  poison  them  ;  though  it  may  be  worth 
observing,  that  the  customary  verdict  of  “Temporary  Insanity  ”  in 
the  case  of  a  suicide,  would  seem  to  imply  that  society  is  beginning 
tacitly  to  permit  a  man  to  judge  for  himself  when  he  has  reached 
that  point  of  misery  at  which  life  ceases  to  be  worth  having.  If 
this  indicates  a  tendency  to  think  less  of  “the  sacredness  of  life,” 
and  if  the  tendency  receives  no  check,  is  it  impossible  that  the 
time  may  come  when  a  guardian  may  apply  to  the  authorities  for 
permission  to  administer  arsenic  to  a  revoltingly  idiotic  ward,  or  a 
doctor  for  leave  to  put  au  end  to  the  agonies  of  an  incurable  suf¬ 
ferer  ?  Against  the  tendency  implied  in  the  leniency  shown  to 
acts  of  suicide  we  ought  to  set  the  tendency  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  implied  in  the  agitation  against  capital  punishment.  At 
present  it  is  impossible  to  divine  the  probable  course  of  future 
sentiment  as  to  the  value  of  life. 


_  The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  frightful  deceit  put  upon 
his  own  conscience  by  the  Swedish  murderer  is,  that  he  cheated 
himself  into  an  atrocious  crime  without  any  apparent  object  of 
private  gain.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  his  case  from  that  of 
liiembauer,  described  in  one  of  Mr.  Senior’s  republished  essays. 
Riembauer  was  a  German  priest  of  the  highest  reputation  for 
integrity  and  piety,  who  was  convicted  of  murdering  his  paramour. 
She  had  threatened  to  expose  him,  and  he  cut  her  throat  in  order 
to  save  the  credit  of  his  sacred  profession.  If  she  had  been  allowed 
to  carry  out  her  threat,  “  men  would  have  lost  confidence  in  their 
clergy,”  in  Riembauer’s  words,  “  and  some  might  have  thought 
religion  a  fable.”  He  acted  on  a  principle  learnt  from  a  casuistic 
teacher,  that  “  honour  is  more  valuable  than  life,  and  if  it  be  law¬ 
ful  to  protect  one’s  life  by  destroying  an  assailant,  it  must  obviously 
be  lawful  to  use  similar  means  to  protect  one’s  honour.”  Very 
much  as  the  Swedish  pastor  admits  his  offence  against  the  civil 
law,  but  maintains  that  God  will  approve  the  kindness  of  heart 
which  dictated  it,  Riembauer  said,  “  Her  death  has  always  been  a 
source  of  great  grief  to  me,  though  the  motives  which  led  me  to 
effect  it  were  praiseworthy.”  "With  equal  ingenuity  he  defended  his 
habitual  unchastity  by  a  remark  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  “  a 
man  is  never  so  obviously  the  image  of  God  as  when  he  assists 
God  in  the  creation  of  a  human  being.”  “  To  do  so,”  he  continues, 
“  cannot  be  against  the  will  of  God,  since  thereby  the  number  of  the 
elect  may  be  increased.”  Here  is  the  same  pernicious  assumption 
about  the  will  of  God  as  in  the  case  before  us,  only  with  the 
difference  that  with  Riembauer  it  was  a  mere  pretext  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  own  passions,  while  with  the  Swedish  pastor  this 
motive  is  at  least  not  to  be  discovered  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Senior 
argues  from  Riembauer’s  case  that,  if  a  man  sets  seriously  to  work 
to  argue  with  his  own  conscience,  there  is  no  error  into  which  he 
cannot  seduce  it.  Perhaps  our  case  shows  this  more  clearly  than 
Riembauer's,  for  Riembauer  had  a  strong  motive  for  making 
his  conscience  allow  the  lawfulness  of  certain  crimes.  The 
Swede  coerced  his  conscience  with  utterly  gratuitous  wickedness. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  the  law  as  yet  has  no  sympathy 
with  subtle  reasons  for  sending  people  out  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  one  matter  in  which  everybody  prefers  his  own  judgment  to 
that  of  another.  And  a  man  who  usurps  authority  over  the 
existence  of  others  can  certainly  not  grumble  if  his  neighbours 
borrow  his  own  principle,  and  “  shorten  the  sufferings  of  a  miserable 
fellow-creature.”  "We  trust  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  senti¬ 
mentality  gets  strong  enough  to  provide  a  more  merciful  fate  for 
a  conscientious  murderer,  a  murderer  on  principle,  than  fcr  one 
who  professes  neither  principle  nor  conscience. 


THE  FRENCH  SENATE  ON  PUBLIC  MORALS. 

THE  French  Senate  has  exhibited  some  edifying  zeal  in 
debating  with  closed  doors  a  petition  and  a  Report  on  the 
subject  of  what  we  call  the  social  evil — but  which,  without  any 
circumlocution,  is  styled  in  Paris  prostitution.  This  Report  has 
been  published.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  sly  pleasantry  in  the 
debate,  and  M.  Dupin  certainly  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
deliver  a  pungent  satire  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  highest 
French  life,  which  looked  very  like  a  sermon  addressed  to  the 
Imperial  hostess  of  Compiegne  and  the  gay  company  which  throngs 
the  Tuileries.  The  petition  came  from  a  certain  Doctor  Jules 
Meugy,  and  it  was  of  a  character  so  unpractical  that  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  serious.  The  good  Doctor  proposes 
to  close  all  improper  houses,  and  to  increase  the  penalties  on  all 
house  proprietors  and  occupiers  who  permit  their  property  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  debauchery.  The  Committee,  declining  to 
adopt  or  recommend  these  prohibitory  plans,  pointed  out  that  the 
cure  proposed  would  only  produce  other  and  worse  evils,  and  that 
sufficient  responsibility  is  already  attached  by  law  to  those  house¬ 
holders  who  choose  to  harbour  improper  or  suspicious  inmates.  To 
require  all  householders  to  exercise  a  minute  and  inquisitorial 
scrutiny  into  private  morality,  when  there  is  no  offence  against 
public  decency,  would,  the  Committee  observe,  be  a  course  utterly 
subversive  of  civil  liberty.  But  what  do  the  Committee 
recommend?  As  far  as  we  can  understand,  little  or  nothing. 
They  have  put  forth  a  very  tedious  Report,  claiming,  as  is  the 
French  fashion,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  to  exhaust  the 
subject.  The  Report,  of  which  the  author  is  M.  G.  de  Saint- 
Germain,  is  of  course  very  philosophical  in  its  divisions,  and  is 
a  complete  historical  monograph  on  the  question;  but,  after 
informing  us  which  class  of  prostitution  is  “  first  in  the  order 
of  ideas,”  it  leaves  us  stumbling  in  the  stony  wilderness  of 
ugly  facts,  to  pick  out  as  we  can  our  way  to  a  remedy  for  an 
evil  which  we  are  told,  with  great  gravity,  “the  most  lofty 
considerations  of  social  order,  religion,  and  the  love  of  humanity 
have  never  ceased  to  deplore.”  Dividing  the  general  idea  of 
prostitution  into  “two  categories” — the  “tolerated”  and  the 
“  clandestine  ” — the  Committee  refer  it  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  inquire  whether  tolerated  prostitution  cannot  be  kept 
within  narrower  limits  by  restricting  infamous  houses  to  certain 
fixed  localities,  and  by  suppressing  street-walking ;  while,  as  to 
clandestine  licentiousness,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  Report, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  women  who  practise  it  should  in  some  way 
or  other,  but  what  way  we  are  not  told,  be  placed  under  official 
surveillance.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  learn  much  from 
this;  nor  can  we  hope  that  Sir  George  Grey  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  our  neighbours’  success  to  undertake  the  task  which 
|  some  day  or  other  will  force  itself  upon  the  English  Legislature,  of 
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dealing  with  a  state  of  things  which  is  fast  becoming  intolerable. 
Our  own  reason  for  adverting  again  to  this  not  very  important 
incident  in  the  French  Senate  is  rather  to  keep  the  matter  before 
public  attention  than  from  any  conviction  that  the  solution  of 
the  question  is  in  the  least  facilitated  by  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  only  principle,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  that  is  laid 
down  by  the  French  Catos,  is  that  the  prohibition  of  street-walk¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  toleration  of  brothels.  Du  moment  que 
V  autorite  est  fatalement  contrainte  a  tolerer  et  a  autoriser  les  maisons 
demt  nous  venom  de  parlei •,  rim  ne  peut  expliquer  et  justifier  la 
circulation  des  femmes  de  debauche  sur  la  voie  puhlique.  Si, 
par  prudence,  le  Gouvemement  convient  a  faire  une  concession 
d  mi  mol  indestructible,  il  ne  peut  ni  ne  doit  en  favonser  les 
ravages,  en  tolerant  des  manifestations  publiques  de  cette  nature. 
From  which  it  seems  to  follow  that  here  in  London  we 
are  not  to  expect  any  substantial  improvement  in  the  streets 
till  we  adopt  the  French,  and  indeed  the  common-sense,  prin¬ 
ciple  of  regulating  houses  of  ill-fame.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
question  which  is  not  to  he  settled  by  theory,  hut  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  this  is  the  conclusion  which  is  the  result  of  no 
little  experience.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  very  important,  with  a 
view  to  what  must  come  before  us  sooner  or  later,  if  we  had  some 
available  report  on  the  working  of  the  recent  Act  which  attempted 
to  do  something  with  prostitution  in  our  English  seaports  and 
garrison  towns ;  especially  we  should  like  to  know  what  has  been 
its  effect  on  the  state  of  the  streets  of  Plymouth  and  Chatham  and 
Portsmouth. 

But,  quite  apart  from  this  technical  and  formulated  prostitution, 
the  Report  adverts  to  what  it  marks  as  the  evil  of  the  day ;  and 
though  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  Paris  have  nothing  either  new  or 
striking  to  say  on  the  demi-monde,  still,  that  they  say  something, 
and  that  the  subject  has  been  brought  before  a  Senate,  though  it 
he  such  a  Senate  as  that  of  Imperial  France,  is  a  remarkable  fact. 
The  subject  is  approached  in  a  serious  spirit.  There  is,  remarks 
the  Committee,  another  kind  of  clandestine  prostitution  which,  if 
it  is  not  kept  in  check  by  responsible  example,  has  a  tendency  to 
become  an  institution,  and  to  be  productive  of  the  most  terrible  social 
consequences.  Although  quite  as  reprehensible  in  a  moral  aspect  as 
any  other  sort  of  prostitution,  there  are  few  traces  of  vulgarity  in  it. 
(Test  plutbt  un  commerce  de  galanterie  que  de  la  prostitution.  And  then 
the  Report  goes  on  to  say  that,  though  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
new  in  all  this,  and  though  the  reign  of  courtesans  is  part  of  all 
history,  yet  there  is  a  speciality  which  distinguishes  this  vice  in  our 
day.  For  the  first  time,  it  is  a  recognised  condition  of  life.  The 
fashionable  Lais  of  the  day  was  formerly  an  exception ;  now  the 
existence  of  this  class  is  a  rule  of  our  social  condition.  Formerly 
she  defied  public  opinion,  now  she  is  recognised  by  it.  The 
Report  goes  on  to  point  out  the  general  lowering  of  the  moral 
standard  which  this  state  of  things  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 
The  courtesan  of  fashion  used  to  be  a  strange  sight ;  now  she  is  a 
lesson  and  an  example — something  to  imitate  rather  than  a  spec¬ 
tacle  to  he  astonished  at.  The  terse  epigrammatic  structure  of 
the  French  language  puts  this  not  amiss.  Le  scandale  (Tune  cour- 
tisane  cblebre  .  .  .  etait  plutbt  un  spectacle  pour  la  multitude  qu'im 
enseignement  pour  chacun.  C'est  le  contraire  qui  se  produit  au- 
jourd'hui.  In  the  presence  of  this  august  aspect  of  vice,  even  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate  retire,  hopeless  of  a  remedy;  where 
the  power  of  the  law  fails,  that  of  morals  commences.  And  then, 
of  course,  they  quote  Montesquieu,  and  might  quote  Horace : — 

.  .  .  Quid  leges  sine  moribus 

VancE  proficiunt'i  .  .  . 

and  they  go  on  to  observe  that,  in  this  general  and  growing 
relaxation  of  public  morals,  those  of  the  higher  classes  have  much 
to  answer  for  who  allow,  in  their  own  private  circles,  anything 
like  an  imitation  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  this  particular 
and  novel  form  of  social  life. 

The  evil  must  have  attained  a  portentous  growth  when  it  requires 
this  sort  of  notice ;  and  though  it  is  possible  that  political  con¬ 
siderations  impelled  M.  Dupin  to  enlarge  on  the  theme,  we  may 
apply  the  lesson  to  ourselves.  The  Procureur-General  says,  with 
considerable  truth,  that  the  question  of  the  day  is  not  about  public 
prostitution  in  Paris.  He  recalls  the  times  when  the  Palais  Royal 
was  one  vast  and  public  house  of  ill-fame ;  but  he  is  almost 
disposed  to  think,  not  only  that  no  substantial  gain  has  been  made 
by  the  clearance  of  this  notorious  scandal,  but  that  public  morality, 
though  not  public  decency,  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  is  now. 
Perhaps,  if  he  ever  heard  of  it,  he  would  say  that  Burke’s  fallacy  has 
received  its  most  forcible  refutation ;  and  that  vice,  by  losing  much 
of  its  grossness,  has  only  doubled  its  general  attractions.  M.  Dupin 
is  a  man  of  some  experience ;  and  it  is  as  well  we  should  know 
that  he  is  of  opinion  that  in  those  countries  where  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  undertakes  to  prohibit  prostitution,  vice  is  worse  than  where 
it  is  tolerated,  but  regulated  as  well  as  tolerated.  He  does  not 
approve  of  any  plan  which  should  confer  further  domiciliary 
powers  on  the  police  ;  hut  he  goes  on  to  observe  that,  while 
existing  legislation  is  strong  enough  to  deal  with  any  outrageous 
violations  of  public  decency,  there  are  classes  and  there  are  vices, 
infinitely  more  dangerous,  which  no  legislation  can  touch.  Strictly 
speaking,  M.  Dupin’s  speech  does  not  directly  bear  on  the  state  of 
things  in  England,  where  there  is  neither  legal  recognition  nor 
toleration,  and  therefore  no  regulation  of  what  is  called  the  social 
evil;  and  where  we  bear  the  double  burden  of  an  inevitable 
scourge,  which  is  daily  on  the  increase,  and  of  a  public  hypocrisy 
which  pretends  not  to  see  the  most  serious  canker  of  modern 
society.  As  we  pretend,  or  claim,  to  be  the  most  moral  people  on 
earth ;  as  we  flaunt  our  domestic  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe ; 


as  we  wipe  our  mouths  and  thank  God  and  the  Established  Church, 
King  William  and  the  Protestant  religion,  that  we  are  not  as 
other  men  and  women — that  our  English  home  is  the  model  fire¬ 
side,  non  obstante  an  occasional  little  revelation  of  the  Divorce 
Court,  that  there  are  no  bribery  and  corruption  in  our  political 
life,  no  breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  life,  that  our  retail  tradesmen  are  all  honest, 
and  our  working-men  all  sincerity,  truthfulness,  sobriety,  and 
admirably  fitted  for  the  franchise  —  it  is  just  as  well  to 
consider  whether  certain  questions  which  M.  Dupin  puts  to 
the  French  Senate  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  here  in  London, 
lie  says  that  now-a-days  the  courtesan  is  to  he  seen  in  a 
brilliant  equipage,  and  in  all  public  places.  We  doubt  whether 
there  is  anything  very  new  in  all  this.  There  is  a  curious  story 
in  Leslie’s  and  Taylor’s  Life  of  Reynolds,  which  relates  how, 
with  the  connivance  and  in  the  presence  of  that  most  moral  of 
monarchs,  George  III.,  Kitty  Fisher  was  introduced  to  Secretary 
Pitt,  “  the  great  commoner,”  at  a  review  in  Hyde  Park.  The  odd 
scene  to  which  this  incident  gave  rise  is  not  to  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  hut,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
a  thing  could  occur  in  the  present  day.  It  was  a  coarse  joke,  and 
was  taken  as  such,  and  it  certainly  did  not  do  half  as  much  harm  as 
what  is  of  constant  occurrence  among  ourselves.  The  whole 
world  would  laugh  if  some  wag  contrived  to  introduce,  say,  Earl 
Russell  to  “  Anonyma  ”  ;  hut  we  are  not  disposed  to  laugh  at  M. 
Dupin’s  very  unpleasant  query.  Que  fait  la  grande  societe  ?  JElle 
regarde,  elle  prend  module,  et  ce  sont  ces  demoiselles  qid  donnent  les 
modes,  meme  aux  dames  du  monde ;  ce  sont  cites  qu'mi  copie. 
Voild  Vexemple  que  donne  la  haute  societe.  And  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  mark  with  the  utmost  precision  what  is  the  exact 
character  of  the  prevailing  vice  of  our  times.  In  the  days  of 
our  early  Georges,  and  the  annals  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV., 
a  sort  of  tacit  condonation  was  afforded  to  harlotry  in  excelsis, 
or  rather  in  excelsissimis.  Lady  Cowper,  one  of  the  best  of 
her  sex,  was  on  visiting  terms  with  George  II. ’s  mistresses. 
Kings  have  dispensed  with  the  maitresse  en  titre  in  these  moral 
days,  hut  we  have  our  doubts  whether,  for  all  substantial  pur¬ 
poses,  we  have  made  an  advance.  A  century  or  two  centuries  ago, 
harlots  adopted  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the  general  bear¬ 
ing  of  virtue ;  among  ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  virtue  and 
matronly  honour  and  maidenly  purity  which  think  proper  to 
imitate  the  dress,  the  habits,  and  not  seldom  the  language 
of  hetserism.  The  balance  is  against  us.  We  are  not  saying 
that  our  wives  are  less  chaste  or  our  daughters  less  honest  than 
they  used  to  be.  But  the  demi-monde  is  a  perilous  model ;  and 
there  is  a  consensus  of  authorities  as  to  the  fact — and  it  is  a  new 
fact — that  a  polluted  woman  is  a  model  for  respectability  and 
virtue.  We  are  not  fond  of  quoting  Scripture,  but  he  was  a  wise 
man  at  any  rate  who  asked  : — “  Can  a  man  ” — or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  can  a  woman — “  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  not 
be  burned?  Can  one  go  upon  hot  coals  and  his  feet  not  be 
burned  ?  ” 


ELECTION  PLEASANTRIES. 

HE  inhuman  fastidiousness  of  which  popular  orators  aud  writers 
are  so  fond  of  accusing  the  more  cultivated  classes  has  received 
a  severe  rebuke  during  the  last  fortnight.  Bloated  patricians  and 
flippant  cynics  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stem 
dignity  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  the  grave  thoughtfulness  with 
which,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  great  nation  chooses  its  rulers  ought 
to  make  the  feudalist  hide  his  head  in  confusion  or  reverence. 
The  sublime  truth  that  every  man  is  or  ought  to  he  the  equal  of 
every  other,  especially  if  he  pays  fewer  taxes  and  has  less  time  for 
vexing  his  head  with  knowledge,  has  been  confirmed  almost  to 
demonstration.  Such  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  “  great 
heart  ”  of  the  people  does  not  often  present  itself.  It  is  a  grand 
and  refreshing  thing  to  look  upon  proud  aristocrats  and  self- 
seeking  lawyers  and  opulent  traders  vainly  trying  to  get  a  hearing 
from  the  downtrodden  crowd  of  non-electors.  Those  who  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  people  are  filled  with 
lofty  gratification  as  they  behold  a  man  of  culture  and  position, 
with  pallid  face,  making  inaudible  speeches  and  gesticulating 
wildly  to  a  select  circle  immediately  around  him,  while  the  great 
heart  of  the  thousands  below  is  relieving  its  feelings  by  in¬ 
sensate  bellowing  and  preposterous  jesting  and  indiscriminate 
fighting.  The  scene  of  the  nomination  at  Lewes,  for  ex¬ 

ample,  is  one  which  should  cause  unspeakable  joy  in  the 
minds  of  people  like  the  sage  member  for  Rochdale, 'who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  majority  of  the  population  are  kept  in  the 
most  degrading  sort  of  serfdom  by  their  oligarchic  oppressors. 
The  politicians  of  that  delightful  borough  displayed  an  exquisite 
ingenuity  which  could  scarcely  he  found  elsewhere.  In  most 
other  places,  the  crowd  showed  its  sensibility  to  political  errors  in 
the  various  candidates  by  the  simple  and  comparatively  un¬ 
objectionable  processes  of  fighting  and  shouting.  At  Lewes,  more 
stringent  measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  candidates  to  a  j  uster 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  an  enlightened  public.  Mr.  Brand  had 
apparently  inflicted  the  deepest  wound  on  the  intelligent  con¬ 
victions  of  his  constituents  by  voting  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Oaths  Bill,  while  one  of  his  opponents  had  outraged  the  popular 
sympathy  with  the  theory  of  non-intervention  by  expressing  in  his 
address  a  regret  that  we  had  not  gone  to  war  with  the  United 
States.  The  mild  but  humorous  way  in  which  these  aberrations 
were  punished  was  most  satisfactory.  During  the  delivery  of  the 
speeches,  “  rotten  eggs,  hags  of  flour,  of  soot,  and  of  red  brickdust, 
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fell  in  showers  upon  those  in  front  of  and  within  the  hustings, 
covering  them  with  a  most  disgusting  and  evil-smelling  mixture.” 
Mr.  Brand  himself  had  to  make  his  speech  amid  a  shower  of  this 
sweet  and  fragrant  mixture.  His  sin  had  been  grievous,  but  the 
“  gentlemen  electors,”  as  he  euphemistically  styled  a  crowd  which 
.contained  neither  gentlemen  nor  electors,  tempered  justice  with 
mercy,  and  rotten  eggs  with  soot.  Still  justice  was  done.  Three 
times  a  retreat  was  beaten  into  the  Town  Hall.  Even  the  beadle, 
whose  august  office  might  have  been  expected  to  command  a 
respect  that  was  denied  to  a  mere  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
became  “  an  unfortunately  conspicuous  mark,”  and  though  he 
rang  his  bell  with  heroic  energy  and  commanded  silence  with 
pompous  dignity,  the  storm  of  eggs  and  red  brickdust  raged 
with  unabated  fury.  Of  course  there  was  the  usual  allowance 
of  the  time-honoured  political  pastime  of  fighting,  but 
even  here  there  was  a  mildness  that  seems  peculiarly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Lewes,  for  we  are  told  that  after  a  lull  “  the  late 
combatants,  whose  bruised  and  bleeding  features  testified  to  the 
vigour  of  the  blows  they  had  received,  resumed  their  stations  as 
good-humouredly  as  though  nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred.” 
At  one  point,  in  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Brand  refreshed  himself  with 
a  glass  of  water,  and.  this  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  personally 
offensive  even  to  his  own  supporters,  for  it  was  followed  by  a 
storm  of  universal  hoots  and  groans.  With  a  kind  of  Dutch 
courage,  the  unlucky  candidate  told  his  friends  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  if  they  drank  more  water  and  less  beer.  Beer 
•was  plainly  the  weak  point  in  his  cause,  for  a  sarcastic  supporter 
inquired  of  him,  “  Who  gives  us  two  shillings  a  day  and  no  beer?  ” 
The  Conservatives  were  enchanted  with  this  significant  hint,  and 
gave  vent  to  their  triumphant  exultation  in  inextinguishable  yells 
and  moans. 

It  would  seem  that  things  are  cheaper  in  Waterford  than  at 
I.cwes,  for  there  the  great  erv  was,  “Down  with  Barron,  he  only 
gives  a  fellow  is.  6d.  a  day !  ”  But  more  formidable  to  Sir  Henry 
Barron  than  his  parsimony  was  the  hostility  of  a  pugilist  of  the 
name  of  Knox,  who  was  retained  by  Mr.  Blake.  “  Mr.  Blake’s 
men,”  says  the  reporter  who  describes  the  Waterford  city  nomi¬ 
nation,  “  were  powerful  athletic  fellows,  who  could  clear  the 
gallery  in  a  second  if  they  were  so  inclined,  but  they  liked  freedom 
of  voice  and  action,  and  rather  gloried  in  the  opposition  they  met 
with.”  In  fact,  the  opposition  they  met  with  was  inadequate  to 
meet  their  desires ;  so — to  borrow  the  fine  historic  style  of  the  reporter 
— “  Knox  challenges  any  of  Barrington’s  men  to  jump  down  and  fight 
him ;  one  of  the  challenged  plunges  at  him,  but  is  knocked  over 
cn  route ,  and  disappears.”  Amid  cheers  and  whistling  the  fighting 
becomes  general,  and  “at  last  Knox  emerges  from  the  melee 
triumphant,  but  almost  in  purls  naturalibus.”  When  the  last 
seconder  had  finished  his  speech,  “  the  two  front  rows  of  the 
gallery  stood  up  as  one  man  at  this  juncture,  and  made  a  great 
show  of  fighting;  they  then  sat  down  quietly,  like  men  who  felt 
they  had  done  their  business  well.”  The  show  seems  to  have  been 
as  important  as  the  reality,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  business  the 
public,  “  like  an  impetuous  wintry  torrent,  dashing  along  its 
channel  after  bursting  the  barriers  that  had  restrained  it,”  invaded 
the  gallery,  “  shouting,  screaming,  leaping,  waving  caps  and  hats, 
hoarsely  bellowing  discordant  war-cries,  and  making  a  feint  of 
throttling  each  other.”  At  Cashel  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
in  an  equally  orthodox  fashion.  The  Court  was  filled  with  “  a 
yelling  crowd,  entangled  and  struggling  in  one  heaving  billow, 
young  and  old,  lusty  and  infirm,  male  and  female,  shouting, 
whistling,  groaning,  dragging,  dancing,  foaming  with  irrepressible 
rage.”  Women  wrongfully  deprived  of  the  suffrage  would  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  robbed,  at  all  events,  of  the  precious 
Hibernian  privilege  annexed  to  it.  “  Well-looking,  well-dressed 
girls,  one  a  perfect  Amazon,  bared  their  arms,  wound  their  shawls 
tightly  round  them,  and  rushed  into  the  melee.”  When  one  of  the 
candidates  appeared,  “  some  danced  with  delight,  others  groaned 
and  grinned  with  fury.”  The  chronicler  becomes  almost  lyric  in 
his  excitement.  “  That  woman  there,”  he  exclaims,  “  with 
black  chenille  net  and  lilac  muslin  gown  is  a  perfect  maniac. 
See  that  fine-shouldered  handsome  fellow,  his  shirt  torn 
open,  and  his  broad  heaving  chest  red  with  the  strain 
of  muscular  excitement;  he  is  a  prisoner;  they  are  dragging 
him  towards  the  door ;  they  tear  at  him,  and  clutch  him 
by  the  throat,  as  if  to  strangle  and  stifle  within  his  throat  the 
cheers  for  O’Beirne.”  And,  most  tremendous  of  all,  “  there  is  a 
girl  not  sixteen,  her  features  distorted  and  her  whole  frame 
quivering  with  frenzied  agitation,  how  she  beats  the  wooden 
planks,  and  bites  everything  within  her  reach.”  Surely,  if  the 
Patagonians  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  were  to  awake 
to  the  glories  of  representative  government,  they  could  scarcely 
show  a  more  delicate  appreciation  of  the  new  boon  than  is  found 
in  Ireland.  At  Dungarvan,  the  Conservative  candidate,  on  leaving 
the  railway  station,  was  at  once  seized  by  a  woman  of  the  town 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  was  shut  up  in  his  hotel.  W hen  the 
nomination  took  place,  there  was  the  usual  hooting  and  fighting 
in  the  mob,  and  even  the  candidates  got  into  an  altercation  about 
the  privilege  of  speaking  first.  It  was  suggested  that  they  should 
toss  up,  but  eventually  “the  question  was  decided  without  its 
being  necessary  to  adopt  that  dernier  ressort.”  The  Dungarvan 
reporter,  by  the  way,  is  most  wonderfully  particular  about  the 
gentility  of  his  language.  While  the  candidates  were  disputing, 
he  tells  us,  “  the  oi  potloi — who,  par  parmthese,  were,  if  wc  may 
be  permitted  to  use  such  a  vulgar  simile,  packed  as  close  as  a 
barrel  of  herrings — shouted,  cheered,  &c.,  in  the  most  uproarious 
manner  ppsaible.”  Well  might  one  of  the  speakers  declare  that 


“  there  is  not  a  small  town  in  Ireland  so  enlightened,  so 
will-educated.”  We  cannot  omit  to  pause  before  the-  superb 
meagery  of  this  patriotic  orator.  “  This  shrewd  and  enlightened 
people  ”  —par  parenthese,  at  the  moment  shouting  and  howling 
like  wild  beasts  beneath  him  —  “  at  once  saw  through  the 
gauze  shroud  that  covered  the  foetid  carcass  of  expiring  Toryism.” 
Familiar  Latin  quotations  assume  an  unwonted  and  hideous 
aspect  in  the  hands  of  the  enlightened  reporters  of  the  district,  and 
we  have  first  “de  mortius  nil  nisi  bonum,”  and  then  “te  de  mor- 
tius  nill  nisi  verum,”  to  say  nothing  of  “  habamus  confitentum 
reum.”  At  Cashel,  one  O’Shea  was  profuse  in  quotations,  but  his 
own  language  was  quite  powerful  enough  to  make  such  ornaments 
superfluous.  He  accused  his  opponents  of  “  summoning  to  their  aid 
the  genial  spirits  of  beer,  bribery,  and  blackguardism.”  And  when 
somebody  in  the  crowd  called  out,  “  It’s  a  lie,  how  dare  you  use 
that  language,  you  hireling  !”  O’Shea  replied  to  the  elegant  inter¬ 
ruption  by  saying  that  the  people  before  him  were  “howling 
Bedlamites.”  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  our  English  patriotism 
to  remember  that  the  most  practical  piece  of  facetiousness  is  due 
to  the  Cheltenham  Conservative  who  replied  to  some  rude  plea¬ 
santry  of  one  of  Colonel  Berkeley’s  supporters  by  shooting  the  un¬ 
warrantable  joker  stone-dead. 

Belfast,  of  course,  carried  off  the  palm  for  atrocious  ruffianism. 
“  One  would  have  thought,”  says  a  witness,  “  that  hell  itself  was 
empty,  and  all  the  devils  were  there.”  The  life  of  an  unpopular 
candidate  “  would  not  have  been  worth  a  minute's  purchase,  if  he 
had  been  cast  unaided  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  maniacs,  who 
grimaced  at  him,  who  shook  their  fists  and  clubs  as  nearly  as  they 
could  in  his  face,  and  some  of  whom  strove  to  clamber  over  the 
partition  which  divided  him  from  them.”  Even  in  their  triumph 
the  Orangemen  were  as  rulfianly  and  malignant  as  they  had  been 
before  the  result  was  known.  While  they  were  waiting  for  the 
declaration  of  the  poll,  they  were  delighted  with  the  performance 
of  an  orator  who  for  half  an  hour  or  more  turned  all  the  doctrines 
held  most  sacred  by  Homan  Catholics  into  revolting  jests.  And 
it  is  said  that  the  well-dressed  people  on  the  platform  entered 
into  the  outrageous  proceedings  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
the  crowd  of  malignant  wretches  below.  The  senseless  riots 
at  Nottingham  and  Chippenham  are  comparatively  creditable 
by  the  side  of  these  outbursts  of  religious  fury.  It  is  not  a 
very  plucky  thing  certainly  to  throw  tombstones  at  a  vicar’s 
windows  because  he  voted  for  the  Conservative  candidate,  but  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  if  the  same  persons  had  parodied  the  vicar’s 
religious  beliefs  and  turned  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  into  as  many 
comic  songs.  An  outbreak  of  religious  malignity  is  a  good  deal 
more  odious  than  one  of  mere  unmeaning  political  irritation.  And 
there  is  something  more  to  be  said  for  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal 
rioters  at  Chippenham.  Besides  throwing  tombstones  at  the 
vicar’s  window,  they  showed  their  sincere  detestation  of  Con¬ 
servatism,  even  in  its  most  elementary  form,  by  incontinently 
robbing  a  butcher’s  shop  of  all  the  joints  it  contained,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  furniture  is  also  said  to  have  been  missing.  A  man 
who  joins  a  riot  for  the  sake  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  an  arm-chair 
may  deserve  imprisonment  for  theft,  but  theft  in  Wiltshire  is  not 
so  profoundly  inimical  to  the  common  weal  as  frantic  Oraugeism 
is  in  Ulster. 

The  nomination  for  Dublin  University  was  made  the  scene  of 
a  very  novel  form  of  electioneering  wit.  While  a  candidate  was 
delivering  a  thrilling  peroration,  the  whole  assembly  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  consternation  by  the  sudden  letting  off  of 
fireworks  by  some  Conservative  politician  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
room.  This  original  device  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  orator 
fled  from  the  rostrum  in  dismay.  Perhaps  some  of  the  turbulent 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  seize  the  suggestion,  and, 
instead  of  calling  on  Mr.  Whalley  to  sing,  may  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  an  occasion  for  letting  off  Roman  candles,  or  some  other 
equally  significant  firework.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
political  pleasantries  of  the  elections  was  the  speech  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  seconded  Sir  John  Pakington.  This  genuine  philosopher, 
with  a  soul  above  partisanship  and  consistency  and  the  like, 
expressed  his  thorough  dissent  from  all  his  candidate’s  opinions 
and  principles,  declared  a  fervent  wish  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  might  be  in  Opposition  as  long  as  ever  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  blouse,  and  wound  up  by  calling  him  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  represent  the  electors  in  Parliament.  If  all  the  world  acted  on 
the  same  principle,  we  fear  it  would  not  prove  the  most  effective 
means  of  securing  the  desired  end.  One  candidate  is  said  to  have 
achieved  the  unparalleled  feat  of  discomfiting  an  impudent  school¬ 
boy.  The  election  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  public 
school,  and  as  the  candidate  had  seen  reason  to  turn  from  Whig 
to  Tory,  or  from  Tory  to  Whig,  we  forget  which,  the  boys  showed 
their  profound  contempt  for  political  inconsistency  by  attending 
the  nomination  with  jackets  turned  inside  out.  When  the  candi¬ 
date  had  concluded  his  address  he  expressed  his  readiness  to 
answer  any  questions,  on  which  one  of  the  boys  with  his  jacket 
still  reversed  came  forward  and  asked,  “Why  did  you  turn  your 
coat,  like  I  have  done  ?  ”  “  Because  1  was  a  fool,  like  you,”  was 
the  prompt  reply. 


WIMBLEDON. 

HE  Wimbledon  Meeting,  like  the  Conservative  reaction,  has 
been  put  upon  its  trial  by  the  general  election,  and  has  stood 
the  test  considerably  better.  There  has  long  prevailed  a  supersti¬ 
tion  that  Wimbledon  could  not  be  full  if  London  was  empty,  and 
that  to  insure  a  financial  as  well  as  a  shooting  -triumph  it  was 
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essential  to  keep  the  time  of  meeting  well  within  the  London 
season.  The  accident  of  the  dissolution  has  been  even  more 
unfavourable  than  if  the  season  had  died  a  natural  death,  and 
yet  the  Camp  at  Wimbledon  has  been  overflowing,  and  the 
entrance-money  has  poured  in  with  such  a  flood  as  to  make 
the  loss  of  a  few  spectators  who  have  been  engaged  elsewhere 
a  very  trifling  matter.  The  attractions  of  rifle-shooting  have 
become  too  strong  to  be  affected  by  such  incidents  as  these,  and 
even  Lord  Elcho’s  seat,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from 
his  long  delay  at  Wimbledon,  turned  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
riflemen  of  whatever  politics,  to  be  secure  enough.  One  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  the  success  of  a  meeting  at  a  time  supposed  to 
be  so  unpropitious  is  that  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  fix  the 
gathering  at  any  season  which  would  be  convenient  to  com¬ 
petitors,  without  too  excessive  a  regard  to  other  considerations : 
and  it  would  be  worth  considering  whether  the  time  might  not  be 
a  little  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  not  always  to  exclude 
the  same  unlucky  riflemen  to  whom  a  holiday  in  July  is  an 
absolute  impossibility. 

In  the  main  features,  the  programme  of  one  year  is  a  mere  repe¬ 
tition  of  those  that  have  preceded  it,  but  it  is  always  a  repetition 
with  considerable  additions  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  prizes. 
Besides  the  innumerable  prizes  for  individual  marksmen,  there  have 
been  contests  between  the  three  component  nationalities  of  the 
Kingdom,  between  the  Universities  and  the  Public  Schools,  be¬ 
tween  the  chosen  representatives  of  counties,  and,  in  the  shape  of 
volley-matches,  between  the  teams  sent  up  by  the  best  of  our 
Volunteer  battalions.  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  hit  upon  any 
new  classification  on  which  to  found  a  friendly  competition.  The 
Lords  and  Commons’  match  alone  of  the  accustomed  list  was,  for 
obvious  reasons,  omitted  on  the  present  occasion.  Among  the 
schools,  Harrow  has  added  a  double  triumph  to  the  laurels  so 
easily  won  at  Lord’s,  for  the  school  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
retaining  the  Ashburton  Shield,  but  took  the  Spencer  Cup  also  for 
the  score  of  its  most  successful  champion.  Marlborough  and 
Rugby  were  not  far  behind,  and  thr&ugh  the  whole  list  the  con¬ 
test  was  creditably  close.  In  the  University  match,  Cambridge, 
which  has  transferred  its  great  champion  to  the  ranks  of  the 
London  Scottish,  was  nevertheless  victorious ;  so  that  against  the 
losses  in  cricket  and  rowing  may  be  set  two  victories — one  in 
athletic  sports,  the  other  with  the  rifle. 

This  year  there  were  two  great  matches  between  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — one  with  the  Enfield 
and  the  other  with  the  small  bore — and  in  one  Scotland  was 
triumphant,  and  all  but  victorious  in  the  other.  The  success 
of  Scotland  in  the  Enfield  contest,  coupled  with  the  results  of 
the  county  matches  and  the  evidence  of  the  general  shooting, 
has  a  special  significance  of  its  own  which  deserves  some 
attention.  The  county  contest  was  stimulated  this  year  by  the 
gift  of  a  splendid  challenge  cup  from  old  Volunteers  settled 
in  China.  In  the  early  days  ot  volunteering,  Middlesex  took 
a  great  lead  of  the  less  populous  counties,  at  any  rate  in  the 
Enfield  shooting,  while  Lancashire  was  generally  the  favourite 
when  more  delicate  weapons  were  admitted.  The  little  knot 
of  splendid  shots  whose  homes  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  still  kept  their  county  at  the 
front  in  the  small-bore  contest ;  but  Middlesex  has  been  beaten 
for  the  China  cup  by  half  a  score  of  rural  counties,  headed 
by  Somerset.  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  by  accident  that  the 
Middlesex  component  of  the  Twenty  of  England  did  less  than 
its  share  of  the  work,  and,  in  fact,  lost  the  match ;  but  there  is 
something  more  than  chance  in  the  result  of  the  county  contest  and 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  Middlesex  Volunteers  among  the 
winners  of  the  chief  prizes.  At  first,  Middlesex  men  carried  away 
about  half  the  honours  of  the  meeting.  Now,  the  sixty  selected  for 
the  second  stage  of  the  Queen’s  Prize  is  found  to  comprise  only 
about  a  dozen  Middlesex  names.  A  comparison  of  the  shooting  of 
successive  years  would,  we  believe,  show  very  clearly  that  Scot¬ 
land  is  gaining  upon  England,  the  rural  districts  upon  the  towns, 
and  the  whole  country  upon  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Side  by  side  with  this  experience  may  be  placed  the  fact  that 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland  a  range  may  be  constructed  at  any 
time,  by  setting  up  a  target  on  the  hill-side.  In  the  country 
a  convenient  and  accessible  practice-ground  is  almost  always 
easily  obtained,  while  the  metropolitan  Volunteers  have  to  travel 
miles  to  their  butts,  and  even  on  these  terms  are  most  in¬ 
adequately  supplied  with  this  prime  necessity  of  a  rifleman’s 
existence.  Every  year  the  number  of  ranges  near  London 
diminishes,  as  one  after  another  is  closed  by  injunction  at  the 
suit  of  some  reasonable  or  unreasonable  neighbour.  Of  those  that 
remain,  there  is  probably  not  one  which  is  not  in  danger  of  the 
same  process,  and,  unless  some  provision  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
fair  requirements  of  the  public  with  the  wants  of  the  Volunteers, 
rifle-sliooting  must  before  long  become  extinct  among  the  Middle¬ 
sex  corps.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  out  of  the  millions  of 
bullets  fired  at  these  ranges  not  one  has  strayed  so  as  to  damage  a 
passer-by ;  but  it  is  always  hopeless  to  demonstrate  the  physical  im¬ 
possibility  of  an  accident,  and  something  not  far  short  of  that  must 
be  done  to  save  a  rifle-range  from  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery.  It  is  an  obvious  blunder  to  leave  such  matters  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  Court  which  has  no  means  of  making  a  butt  safe  except  by 
stopping  its  use  altogether.  At  present  no  range  is  allowed  to  be 
opened  until  it  has  been  passed  as  safe  by  a  military  inspector.  If  any 
complaints  are  made  of  insufficient  precautions,  the  proper  remedy 
would  be  for  the  War  Office  to  insist  upon  such  alterations  being 
made  and  such  regulations  observed  as  would  suffice  to  remove  all 


chance  of  accident.  Instead  of  this,  the  resort  is  to  a  Court 
which,  on  proof  of  any  defect,  however  easily  it  might  be  re¬ 
medied,  has  no  course  but  to  shut  up  the  range  altogether  and 
confiscate  in  effect  the  i,oooZ.  or  so  which  some  unlucky  corps 
may  have  spent  upon  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  put  Volunteer  rifle-ranges  under  the  same  management 
and  protection  as  those  used  by  the  regular  army.  At  Woolwich 
and  Gravesend,  at  Hythe,  and  a  score  of  other  stations,  shooting  is 
constantly  going  on  which  is  certainly  not  more  steady  than 
Volunteer  practice.  'If  any  likelihood  of  danger  is  pointed  out, 
it  is  instantly  removed  by  the  military  authorities.  This  is 
found  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  accidents,  without  the  harsh 
remedy  of  a  writ  of  injunction.  If  an  army  rifle-range  can¬ 
not  be  closed  as  a  nuisance,  why  should  a  Volunteer  rifle- 
range  be  more  hardly  treated  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
Volunteer  members  of  Parliament  will  do  well  to  consider, 
if  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  rifle-shooting  is  not  to 
be  extinguished  by  an  epidemic  of  injunctions  which,  after 
clearing  the  district  round  London,  will  ultimately  spread  the 
infection  throughout  the  country.  The  rarity  of  accidents,  even  to 
those  engaged  in  shooting  and  marking,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  any  mishaps  to  strangers,  after  five  years  of  incessant 
firing,  is  some  proof  of  the  good  drilling  and  careful  habits  of  the 
Volunteers ;  and  while  it  is  right  that  the  most  stringent  super¬ 
vision  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  all  danger,  it  is  not  fair  to 
treat  Volunteer  practice  as  a  prima  facie  nuisance  which  any  ill- 
conditioned  neighbour  may  put  down  on  the  most  trivial  pretext. 
Parliament  has  passed  two  useless  Acts  nominally  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  ranges,  but,  as  was  foreseen  by  all  who  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  their  provisions  have  in  no  single 
instance  been  found  of  any  avail.  With  this  exception,  not  a  step 
has  been  taken  to  regulate  and  encourage  rifle  practice,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  London  Volunteers  find  their  roll  of 
shooting-men  grow  smaller  every  year. 

Whether  Scotland  or  England,  the  county  or  the  town,  is 
triumphant,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  decided  progress  in  the  per¬ 
formances  at  Wimbledon.  The  Government  search  for  the 
model  breech-loader  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  special  com¬ 
petitions  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  this  class  of  arm. 
Other  novel  contests  have  been  introduced,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  Volunteers  under  conditions 
almost  more  severe  than  could  occur  in  actual  service.  The 
running  man  is  an  old  device,  and  thousands  of  Volunteers  have 
learned  how  to  bring  him  down  with  something  like  certainty. 
A  new  competition,  devised  by  Capt.  Ross,  has  still  further  de¬ 
veloped  the  skill  and  activity  which  the  Wimbledon  Camp  can 
produce.  A  target  is  set  up  at  which  each  candidate  for  military 
honours  is  allowed  to  shoot  as  often  as  he  pleases  in  the 
course  of  five  minutes,  under  the  condition  that  after  every 
two  shots  he  is  to  run  round  a  course  of  loo  yards.  Two 
champions,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Peterkin,  made  it  their 
especial  business  to  discover  the  most  effective  drill  for  this 
peculiar  match,  and  the  result  has  shown  that  a  man 
armed  with  a  muzzle-loading  rifle,  a  powder  flask,  and  a 
pocket  full  of  bullets  may,  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  run 
500  yards,  and  put  a  dozen  shots  into  a  mark  no  bigger  than  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  at  a  distance  of  about  1 20  yards.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  old  soldiers  who  witnessed  this  achievement  were 
delighted  to  find  what  magnificent  skirmishers  the  Volunteer 
ranks  could  produce  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  answer  to  those  who 
smile  at  the  refinements  of  target-shooting,  to  point  to  the  splendid 
rough-and-ready  practice  which  a  well-trained  shot  can  make 
under  circumstances  as  trying  to  the  physical  powers  as  any  that 
could  well  occur  in  actual  conflict. 

Not  long  after  these  columns  appear  the  military  organization  of 
the  Volunteers  within  reach  of  Wimbledon  will  be  put  to  a  test 
as  stringent  in  its  way  as  those  which  have  brought  on  their 
shooting  capabilities.  Some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  the  civilian 
troops  will  be  marched  on  to  the  common  without  any  previous  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  parts  they  are  to  play,  and  manoeuvred  on  a  mimic 
field  of  battle  with  as  much  facility  as  if  their  lives  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  soldiering.  So  complete  has  the  discipline  of  the  force 
become,  that  a  review  of  this  impromptu  kind  has  long  ceased 
to  cause  any  anxiety  to  those  engaged,  or  any  misgivings  in  the 
minds  even  of  critical  military  spectators.  A  certain  ruggedness 
of  movement  may  distinguish  such  a  field-day  from  the  finished 
performances  of  a  brigade  of  Guards,  but  the  main  object  of  all 
military  training  is  secured  when  it  has  become  almost  a  matter 
of  certainty  that  every  battalion  will  be  found  without  loss  of  time 
at  the  post  which  it  is  ordered  to  occupy,  and  that  the  echoes  of 
the  firing,  both  of  line  and  skirmishers,  will  be  as  sharp  and  as 
well-sustained  as  could  be  desired  if  an  enemy  were  in  front.  In 
facility  of  movement,  and  in  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire,  the 
standard  already  attained  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  some  of  the  solidity  and  precision  in  which  no  volunteer  troops 
can  hope  to  vie  with  the  best-drilled  battalions  of  the  British 
army.  But  without  these  special  refinements  the  Volunteers  form 
a  sturdy,  active,  and  thoroughly  handy  force  which  no  adversary 
would  venture  to  despise. 


A  PANORAMIC  SKETCH  FROM  TIIE  SCHOOLS’  QUAD. 

npiIE  beauty  of  an  Oxford  contested  election  is  that  it  looks 
-*L  utterly  unlike  what  it  is,  as  measured  by  the  usual  features 
of  an  electoral  contest  elsewhere.  There  are  no  squibs— unless 
the  dry  and  dignified  pamphlets  consisting  chiefly  of  select  quota- 
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tions  from  Hansard,  relieved  by  epigrams  from  professorial  chairs, 
can  be  dignified  with  that  title.  There  are  no  placards,  no  brass 
bands,  no  “loaf  ”  of  pantomimic  size — nor,  which  would  be  more  in 
point  with  the  recent  contest,  hogsheads  labelled  “  claret  ”  and 
“  sauterne,”  with  ridiculously  low  figures  annexed.  There  are  no 
speeches,  except  in  Latin,  from  the  proposers  and  seconders ;  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  walking  round  the  “schools’  quad  ”  on  the  heads  of  free 
and  independent  electors ;  no  bets  on  the  event;  no  foaming  taps,  or 
bags  of  sovereigns  bursting,  through  invisible  agency,  and  letting 
the  precious  coin  ooze  through  keyholes  and  cracks  in  the  floor  or 
ceiling.  There  are  no  blue  and  yellow  flags,  ribbons,  and  rosettes ; 
no  cabs  bursting  with  the  weight  of  blue  or  yellow  voters ;  no  “  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  season  ”  in  the  form  of  unsavoury  missiles ;  no 
questions  relating  to  the  Maynooth  Grant,  the  inspection  of  nun¬ 
neries,  and  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy.  There  are  no  “roughs,” 
ruffians,  and  brickbats — we  had  almost  said,  no  lawyers.  But 
here  our  enumeration  of  negatives  fails  us,  and  we  are  vera- 
ciously  constrained  to  admit  that  lawyers  there  were.  Not 
that  the  usual  six-and-eightpenny  cormorants  who  act  as  “  wire¬ 
pullers  ”  among  all  other  constituencies  fix  their  prey  in  these 
waters ;  but  higher  limbs  of  the  law,  probably  briefless,  and 
working  for  love,  fellows  of  colleges  who  combine  a  name  on  a 
•door-post  in  the  Temple  with  one  on  the  list  of  the  University 
Calendar — such  may  be  seen  keeping  their  pounces  sharp  by  swiftly 
clutching  at  real  or  fancied  flaws  in  the  voting-papers,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  slinking  out,  with  the  air  of  a  man  keeping  an  engage¬ 
ment  under  the  dread  of  a  sheriff’s  officer,  when  any  really  new 
and  untried  point  threatens  to  emerge  and  occasion  a  call  upon 
their  acumen.  To  facilitate  these  arrangements  for  forensic  aid,  it 
so  happened  that  the  assize  of  the  Oxford  Circuit  was  held  in 
that  city  for  two  days  contemporaneously  with  the  election,  which 
spins  its  dreaiy  length  over  five.  This  gave  to  one  period  of  the 
tame  and  bloodless  struggle  such  a  momentary  pennyworth  of 
excitement  as  javelin-men  and  trumpeters  alone  can  throw  into  a 
constitutional  ceremonial.  Many  lawyers  of  distinction,  being 
moreover  members  of  the  University,  were  able  to  present  them¬ 
selves  by  express  train  in  order  to  tender  their  suffrage  in  person, 
combined  with  advice  if  required,  and  this  is  said  to  have  brought 
to  the  aid  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  some  very  big  wigs  indeed. 
Whether  the  advice  given  made  the  course  to  be  pursued  clearer 
or  darker,  whether  it  was  utterly  impartial,  or  whether  it  was  an 
electisneering  “  dodge,”  got  up  “  as  a  lawyer  knows  how  ”  in  the 
disguise  of  a  case  for  an  opinion,  we  forbear  to  inquire.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  grave  questions  reserved,  and  this  perhaps  is  one  of 
them. 

In  the  Theatre,  in  the  Convocation-house,  and  in  the  Schools 
were  spread  three  solemn  green-baized  tables.  At  one  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  at  the  others  two  of  his  deputies,  presided — not  unlike 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  HCacus,  in  the  fabled  shades  of  classic 
myth.  Hither  would  hie  at  frequent  intervals  a  secretary  of  either 
committee,  leading,  like  'Efjprn;  ^vxoirontroq,  a  train  of  spectral 
voters,  whose  suffrage  was  to  be  adjudicated  upon,  accepted,  re¬ 
jected,  or  tiled  as  objected  to.  After  hovering  some  moments 
in  the  presence  of  their  arbiters,  and  answering  in  phantom  gibber- 
ings  the  awful  questions,  “  Do  you  vote  for  Ixion  or  Sisyphus? — 
do  you  plump  for  him  or  split  for  Tantalus  ?  ”  the  solemn  shadows 
would  withdraw',  drink  the  cup  of  Lethe  in  collegiate  port,  and 
revisit  the  upper  world  by  the  next  train  from  the  “  ivory  gate.” 
These,  however,  furnished  probably  not  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  suffrages  which  decided  the  election.  All  around  and  about 
the  tables  of  adjudication  fluttered  leaves  from  the  book  of 
destiny,  coloured  blue  and  green,  inscripti  nomina  regum — that  is, 
duly  bearing  the  autograph  of  the  master  or  doctor,  in  arts  or 
faculty,  coupled  with  a  voucher  from  one  whom  gods  call  a 
■“justice  of  the  peace  for  borough  or  county,”  and  men  a  “beak.” 
One  of  the  attendant  Parcce  would  from  time  to  time,  before  the 
previous  pack  was  duly  sorted  and  settled,  let  loose  a  fresh 
bundle,  say  of  green  ;  and  then  another  ministering  gnome  would 
set  flying  a  bundle  of  blue,  suggesting  the  Virgilian  deprecation — 

Foliis  tantum  ne  carmina  manda, 

Ne  turbata  volent  ; 

while  objections,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  would  vex  the  heavy 
air,  till  blue  seemed  not  so  very  blue,  nor  green  so  very  green, 
and  a  leaden  mezzo-tinto  seemed  to  envelop  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Proctor,  poll-clerk  and  baize  and  voting  papers  alike,  and  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  mortal,  had  any  such  been  free  to  speak  the  sentiments 
of  the  upper  world,  would,  have  proposed  to  light  a  cigar  in  order 
to  clear  the  “  muzzy  ”  atmosphere. 

For  five  days,  beginning  in  one  week  and  lasting  into  another, 
the  shadowTy  strife  went  on.  Hard  work  enough,  no  doubt,  it 
brought  to  the  real  working  men  of  either  side,  whom  every  post 
flooded  with  its  blue  or  green  missives,  which  had  to  be  read  or 
guessed  by  the  “blind”  process  familiar  wherever  cacography 
abounds,  sorted,  sifted,  and  arranged  like  hands  of  cards  for  play, 
and  held  ready  to  be  showered  on  the  table  according  to  the 
tactics  of  the  game.  Then  came  the  endless  reiteration  of  the 
voting  paper  read  through,  only  diversified  by  “conjectural 
emendations”  as  to  the  “readings”  of  the  Christian  names  and 
surnames  which  it  bore ;  and  as  these,  including  the  friend  or 
friends  in  whom  the  elector  confided  to  present  the  paper  for  him, 
might  amount  to  half  a  dozen,  a  good  field  was  opened  for  scholar¬ 
like  ingenuity  of  resource,  and,  when  combined  with  possible 
difficulties  arising  from  date  or  place,  for  lawyerlike  fertility  of 
objections.  When  none  such  occurred,  on  it  went,  like  a  perpetual 
“  Gregorian,”  further  boring  the  weary,  and  further  confounding 
the  confused.  Yet  we  think  that,  on  tile  whole,  for  a  first  experi¬ 


ment,  the  affair  has  been  conducted  with  a  provident  organization 
which  left  as  few  points  as  possible  open  to  mishap ;  and  that, 
judged  by  the  result  of  enabling  four  thousand  men,  or  nearly  so, 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  register  their  votes 
in  five  days  within  the  local  limits  of  the  University,  the  system 
may  be  pronounced  amply  successful  for  its  purpose. 

Dreary,  listless  work  it  brought  to  the  presiding  potentates, 
moping  dull  for  an  hour  and  then  driven  mad  for  a  minute, 
and  relieving  tedium  with  the  London  morning  paper,  the 
local  paper,  the  weekly  paper,  the  London  evening  paper,  with 
leaders  for  Ixion  and  Sisyphus  by  turns.  Success  in  doing  nothing 
with  a  grace  was  frequently  the  greatest  success  of  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  admitted.  Here,  you  might  see  a  public  examiner 
apparently  taking  notes  of  objections,  which  on  a  nearer  view 
resolved  themselves  into  caricature  sketches  of  voters  and  justices 
of  the  peace  in  academic,  or  other,  costume.  There,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  would  be  found,  faintly  dividing  the  number  of 
minutes  which  had  elapsed  since  the  poll  opened,  by  the  total  of 
blue  tickets,  by  the  total  of  green  tickets,  and  by  the  total  of  blue 
and  green  tickets ;  or  deciding  whether  the  number  of  votes  from 
given  rural  districts  varied  directly  or  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances.  Now  and  then  a  question  of  excitement 
would  stir  the  pool.  A  peer  would  tender  his  vote,  and  be 
received  with  a  sarcastic  politeness  more  expressive  than  direct 
rejection.  A  voting  paper  dated  from  Lancashire  would  appear 
with  the  voucher  of  a  justice  in  Kent,  or  vice  versa,  or  marginal 
directions  would  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  elector  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  nullifying  his  vote.  Sometimes  a  name  on  the 
register  would  be  alleged  to  be  off  it,  when  the  College  porter  or 
butler  would  solve  the  dignum  vindice  nodum  by  a  solemn  scrutiny 
of  the  archives  of  his  office,  from  which  decision  there  lies  no  known 
appeal. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  and  the  event  became  more  and  more 
fully  foreshadowed,  and  the  “  London  Committee  ”  of  this  or  that 
candidate  were  polled  out,  and  the  convulsive  efforts  of  the 
“  whips  ”  were  urging  the  eleventh -hour  men  of  either  side  to 
rally  for  “green”  or  “blue,”  the  prospect  of  release  began  to 
exercise  its  charm ;  chaff  began  to  enliven  those  dreary  sean-ces, 
and  the  secretaries,  victor  and  vanquished,  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  and  talked  out  their  stealthy  stratagems,  profound  manoeuvres, 
and  intricate  organization.  Then  it  was  known  why  Mr.  Dulman 
(green)  had  accepted  a  temporary  chaplaincy  in  Rhineland,  and 
why  Mr.  Sloman  (blue)  had  found  it  suddenly  necessary  to 
examine  the  schools  of  the  Protestant  Mission  at  Marseilles.  Then 
the  secret  history  of  that  mysteriously  missing  voting-paper,  found 
by  Professor  Cracknut’s  scout  in  his  master’s  left  boot,  at  last  came 
to  light.  Then  Dr.  Trot  knew  at  last  why  he  had  been  started  by  a 
treacherous  friend  in  blue  on  a  wild-goose  tour  in  quest  of  various 
imaginary  voters  in  different  comities,  green.  Then  Dr.  Janus 
was  seized  upon  and  searched,  and  his  ample  waistcoat  found  to 
contain  a  packet  of  blue  papers  in  one  pocket,  and  an  equal  number 
of  green  in  the  other,  never  presented. 

The  local  post-office  of  a  provincial  town  has  seldom  had  such  a 
strain  put  upon  it  as  that  of  Oxford  during  the  last  few  weeks.  It 
was  like  a  perpetual  Valentine’s-day  for  a  month  or  more.  As  time 
grew  shorter,  committeemen  more  sleepless  and  breathless,  and 
available  voters  more  scarce,  the  spasmodic  jerks  of  the  telegram 
came  into  play  to  assist  or  supersede  the  efforts  of  the  post- 
office.  Harmless  vicars  who  thought  they  had  voted,  were  pounced 
upon  by  sudden  emissaries  from  Oxford,  whilst  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  marriage  service  of  the  squire’s  daughter,  or  were 
overtaken,  miles  away  up  the  country,  in  the  thick  of  the  tepid 
orgies  of  a  school-children’s  excursion-treat;  and  were  panic- 
stricken  to  be  told  of  fatal  flaws,  the  only  chance  of  rectifying 
which  lay  in  instantly  appearing  before  their  offended  alma  mater, 
and  voting  in  propria  persona.  Such  were  some  of  the  incidents 
of  the  struggle  ;  but  it  is  over  now.  The  temporary  spurt  which 
the  election  gave  to  a  couple  of  dead  weeks  of  vacation,  infusing 
into  them  more  than  the  bustle  of  a  term,  has  passed  away.  Blue 
is  green,  and  green  is  blue.  Fishing-rods  and  alpen-stocks  come 
forth  from  their  comers,  and  the  University  register  and  the  Code 
of  Statutes  (with  the  leaves  relating  to  the  election  of  burgesses 
very  dog-eared  and  dirty)  are  put  on  the  shelf.  “The  stone  of 
Sisyphus  stands  still,”  and  if  “  Ixion  ”  does  not  yet  “rest  upon  his 
wheel,”  it  is  only  because  he  is  going  to  have  it  fitted  with  a  new 
steam-power,  to  turn  a  forest  of  spindles,  and  perform  more  sur¬ 
prising  gyrations  than  any  which  have  yet  been  witnessed. 


THE  ETON  AND  HARROW  MATCH. 

/NONSIDERING  that,  during  the  last  fortnight,  there  has 
\J  been  not  a  soul  in  town,  it  is  wonderful  how  full  Lord’s 
Cricket  Ground  was  this  day  week.  That  it  should  so  completely 
have  become  the  fashion  to  go  to  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match  is  a 
circumstance  which  is  not  without  its  drawbacks  in  the  eyes  of  a 
lover  of  cricket.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  cricketing  world 
should  go ;  that  the  past  generations  of  public-school  men,  again, 
and  all  the  friends  of  the  boys,  should  crowd  together  on  this 
particular  afternoon  is  all  as  it  should  be ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  easier 
to  field  well  when  a  few  thousand  people  are  screaming  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  But,  if  the  game  is  to  be  played  year  after  year 
with  success,  it  strikes  us  that  we  have  heard  j  ust  a  little  too 
much  about  the  magnificent  national  spectacle.  If  all  London  is 
to  go  to  the  match,  all  London  must  simply  have  all  the  field  to 
itself.  As  it  is,  the  ground  has  to  be  roped,  and  the  hard  hits 
can  no  longer  be  run  out.  It  is  a  matter  for  serious  speculation 
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■svhat  will  have  to  take  place  if  the  crowds  increase  as  they  have  of 
late  years  been  increasing,  in  spite  of  much  discomfort  and  a 
doubled  entrance-fee.  Either  the  boys  must  adjourn  to  Salisbury 
Plain,  or  the  game  must  be  changed  to  croquet.  The  Marylebone 
Club  may  rejoice  while  it  counts  its  shillings  in  the  evening,  but 
the  simple  truth  is  that  the  one  public-school  match  which  attracts 
conspicuously  the  notice  of  the  public  is  fast  being  stilled  by  its 
own  popularity. 

The  philosopher  who  studies  the  wa}Ts  of  men,  and  knows  but 
little  of  drives  to  the  off,  must  at  times  be  surprised  at  the  articles 
which  appear  in  the  daily  papers  on  the  morning  after  the  match. 
The  good-natured  Duke  of  Wellington  would  certainly  never  have 
made  that  unfortunate  remark  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo  being 
won  in  the  playing-fields  at  Eton,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
melancholy  constancy  with  which  the  observation  would  be 
repeated  on  all  occasions  when  cricket-playing  is  the  topic  of  the 
hour.  Disloyal  and  irreverent  as  the  suggestion  may  appear,  it  is 
really  worth  thinking  whether  the  Elevens  are  net  likely  to  have 
their  heads  turned  by  being  reminded  at  every  opportunity  that 
they  are  engaged  in  a  magnanimous  and  noble  pursuit.  Certainly, 
if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  a  singular  instance  of  virtue  being  its  own 
reward.  It  does  seem,  too,  questionable  whether  success  at  games 
is  in  reality  obtained  at  the  cost  of  so  much  moral  training  as  is 
generally  taken  for  granted.  It  must  be  rather  hard  for  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidates  for  a  place  in  the  cricket  Eleven  of  their  school 
to  hear  that  their  more  fortunate  rivals  are  not  only  great 
and  good,  but  have  become  so  in  virtue  of  a  previous  course 
of  self-denying  preparation.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth  could  be 
told,  the  only  renunciation  that  these  boys  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  practise  has  been  the  renunciation  of  a  portion  of  their 
Greek  iambics.  The  public,  we  are  told,  see  only  the  brilliant 
catch  and  the  stalwart  hit ;  how  little  do  they  think  of  the  dreary 
practice,  the  stem  discipline,  which  alone  has  achieved  these 
wonders !  How  little,  we  cannot  but  think,  do  the  moralists  who 
write  thus  know  of  the  sweetness  of  eluded  Greek  plays  and  the 
charms  of  a  half-hour  with  the  “  professional.”  Cricket  is  good, 
because  it  requires  order  and  method,  and  teaches  self-control, 
and  because  it  is  played  in  public ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  good 
because  it  keeps  young  persons  innocently  amused  for  an  afternoon. 
Let  people  by  all  means  go  to  see  the  boys  play  if  they  have 
sympathies  with  youthful  energies,  and  like  some  boyish  excite¬ 
ment  themselves ;  but,  for  heaven’s  sake,  let  them  abstain  from 
telling  the  heroes  of  Lord’s  that  cricket  is  the  true  glory  of 
mankind. 

The  actual  struggle  lost  some  of  its  interest  from  the  hollow 
victory  of  Harrow  over  Eton.  In  this  respect  the  last  two  years 
have  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  which  preceded 
them.  In  i860,  1861,  and  again  in  1863,  the  game  wras 
unfinished  through  want  of  time,  and  in  1862  Eton  were  declared 
the  victors  late  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  What  with  bad 
weather,  good  batting,  and  weak  bowling,  it  was  feared  that 
two  days  would  never  be  enough  to  make  sure  of  a  decided 
result.  Last  year,  however,  the  game  was  over  before  lunch 
on  the  second  day,  and  this  year  it  was  within  an  hour 
of  being  finished  when  the  stumps  were  drawn  on  the  Friday. 
Pleasant  as  it  is  to  see  the  match  played  out,  it  is  far  from 
satisfactory  to  have  the  excitement  all  over  after  a  couple  of 
hours’  play.  The  fact  is  that,  in  all  departments  of  the  game,  the 
Harrovians  have  in  these  last  two  years  been  foremost.  In 
fielding  they  were  better  last  year  than  at  present,  or  at  least 
they  were  more  uniformly  good,  though  even  this  year  there  was 
but  little  amiss.  During  part  of  the  match  no  mistakes  were 
made,  and  the  fielding  at  point,  cover-point,  and  square-leg  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  at  any  time.  If  we  recollect  right,  too,  but 
one  catch  was  dropped  during  the  whole  time.  Eton,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  weak  in  fielding,  except  in  the  Racquet-court 
comer,  and  perhaps  we  might  add  the  long-stopping.  As  regards 
batting,  again,  the  contrast  of  the  two  Elevens  was  considerable. 
Walter — may  we  be  excused  the  Mr.  ? — hit  well  to  the  off,  and 
Micklem  played  with  a  straight  bat,  on  the  Eton  side.  One  or 
two  of  the  good  bats,  again,  may  perhaps  have  a  right  to 
consider  themselves  unlucky ;  and  there  is  a  shade  of  doubt  over 
the  question  whether,  as  regards  the  catch  which  terminated 
Lyttleton’s  career  for  the  second  time,  the  judgment  of  the 
umpires  was  a  correct  one,  and  whether  the  ball  had  not 
touched  the  ground  immediately  after  leaving  the  bat.  But 
“form”  was  wanting  throughout,  and  the  enemy  had  been 
better  taught.  Amherst,  though  his  play  was  not  faultless, 
met  every  ball  with  the  middle  of  the  bat.  Hardy,  one  of  the 
dark-blue  Eleven,  went  to  the  ground  without  a  due  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  most  important  of  requisites  for  success — a  straight 
play  forward ;  while  light  blue  was  strong  only  when  it  fell  back 
to  the  wickets,  and  successful  in  hitting  but  too  often  when  it 
“pulled”  to  the  on  side. 

In  bowling,  it  will  perhaps  appear  paradoxical  if  we  venture  an 
opinion  that  Harrow  had  not  so  much  the  best  of  it.  It  was  the 
straightest,  and  straightness  is  the  first  element  of  good  bowling. 
Amherst  bowled  “over”  after  “over”  on  the  wicket,  and  Hartley 
was  for  some  time  hardly  less  accurate ;  in  fact,  the  hearts  of  old  j 
cricketers  must  have  been  warmed  within  them  while  they 
recalled  for  a  brief  period  the  good  old  days  when  a  loose  ball  j 
was  an  event  to  be  noticed,  and  the  bowler  used  to  mark  out  a  1 
certain  knot  on  one  of  the  stumps  and  take  it.  But  the  Eton  j 
bowling  was  not  so  weak  after  all.  Barrington,  it  is  true,  has  I 
generally  in  Eton  matches  been  more  successful  than  he  was  at  j 
Lord’s,  but  Lyttleton’s  first  few  overs,  and  some  of  his  later  ones,  | 


were  irreproachable,  and  some  of  the  slows  were  by  no  means 
weak.  The  fact  is  that  all  bowling  looks  worse  than  it  is  when  it 
is  badly  fielded :  and  all  fielding,  whether  good  or  bad,  may  bo 
made  better  by  judgment  and  generalship.  The  Eton  bowlers 
hadabad  chance  to  begin  with,  when  the  catches  went  always  wher¬ 
ever  the  fieldsmen  were  not;  and  it  only  made  it  worse  that,  when 
the  men  were  on  the  spot,  they  were  uncertain  about  making  them 
good.  The  Harrow  arrangement  of  the  field  was  excellent,  though, 
if  the  hard  hits  could  have  been  run  out  as  in  former  years,  it  would 
never  have  answered  to  have  brought  the  men  in  so  close.  An 
example  of  good  judgment  was  shown  in  the  seemingly  audacious 
placing  of  the  fieid  for  the  slows.  The  slow  bowler  was  put  on 
from  the  Pavilion  end,  so  that  the  curl  of  his  ball  should  be  up  the 
hill.  Cover-point  was  taken  off,  except  for  one  or  two  players ; 
five  men  were  crowded  on  the  “  on  ”  side,  down  the  hill ;  and  every 
ball  was  pitched  at  the  leg-stump,  or  near  it.  The  batsman  was 
tempted,  encouraged,  forced,  to  hit  the  ball  to  “the  on,”  and  when 
he  did  so  the  five  were  ready  to  receive  it. 

Why  should  Eton  be  always  beaten  on  this  occasion  ?  It  would 
be  partly  true  to  reply,  as  the  Eton  boys  no  doubt  will,  that  up  to 
this  time  the  number  of  victories  is  equally  divided  between  the 
schools.  And  yet  this  is  but  half  a  reply,  for  when  the  two  have 
met  on  anything  like  equal  terms  as  regards  the  numbers  of  the 
entire  school,  the  result  has  been  most  often  as  it  has  been  this 
year.  It  would  be  true,  again,  to  say  that  Eton  labours  under  a 
permanent  disadvantage  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  practises 
upon.  The  Harrow  boys  have  a  “  lively  ground,”  and  one  that 
changes  rapidly  with  the  weather ;  and  it  is  on  a  slope.  The  Eton 
playing  fields  are  level,  and  form  rather  what  is  called  a  dead 
ground.  In  both  these  respects  Harrow  starts  with  somewhat  of 
an  advantage.  The  space  for  fielding,  again,  at  Lord’s  is  bad, 
and  to  practise  fielding  on  a  beautifully  smooth  piece  of  turf 
is  an  ill  preparation  for  the  roughness  of  the  London  ground. 
But  something  more  than  this  has  yet  to  be  said.  No  one 
who  knows  both  schools,  or  who  is  in  the  habit  of  playing  against 
them,  can  fail  to  remark  that  cricket  is  a  more  popular  game  at 
Harrow  than  at  Eton — that  it  holds  a  higher  place  in  public 
estimation,  that  it  is  made  more  a  matter  of  discipline,  that  a 
more  active  spirit  is  infused  into  the  practice  and  into  the  ordinary 
games.  The  knot  of  brilliant  players  who  were  turned  out  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  proves  that  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  boats  does  not  prevent  good  men  from  showing 
themselves  when  some  energy  is  put  into  the  pursuit  of  play.  A 
good  professional  will  do  a  great  (leal  by  correcting  faults  of  style 
and  insisting  on  particular  rules  of  good  practice ;  and  a  captain, 
in  most  of  the  public  schools,  is  expected  to  hold  himself  respon¬ 
sible  that  the  best  men  shall  be  regular  in  coming  to  the  ground, 
and  occasionally  work  together  in  their  places.  It  is  only  by 
such  organized  method  as  this  that  an  Eleven  can  be  got  together 
in  good  form  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  if  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  worth  working  for,  there  is  but  one  way  of  working  in 
earnest.  If  Eton  has  particular  difficulties  to  contend  against  in 
the  engrossing  rivalry  of  the  river,  the  pursuit  of  cricket  must  be 
all  the  more  zealously  followed,  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a 
regular  business  of  the  half,  if  light  blue  wishes  to  conquer  dark 
blue  in  future  years  at  Lord’s. 

One  more  topic  must  be  noticed  before  we  dismiss  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  shows  conclusively 
that  under  favourable  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  finish  a  school 
match  in  two  days,  and  in  two  of  the  three  unfinished  matches 
which  preceded  it  the  game  might  quite  well  have  been  played 
out,  if  both  sides  had  wished  to  do  so  from  the  first.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  playing  these  matches  in  the  middle  of  the  school-time 
was  first  tried,  as  is  •well  known,  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  system  of  playing  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
holidays  —  a  system  which  had  been  deliberately  dropped,  it  is 
true,  but  the  loss  of  which  had  been  bitterly  felt  by  the  older 
generations  of  cricketers.  Eton  and  Winchester  now  play  home 
and  home  matches,  and  Eton  and  Harrow  contend  annually  at 
Lord’s  during  the  half.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  the  best  which  offers  itself.  ■  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  Winchester  could  be  seen  at  Lord’s  each  year, 
and  this  year,  it  may  be  added,  their  fielding  was  something  to  be 
seen  ;  but  the  greater  distance  from  London  must  fairly  be  put  in 
the  scale  against  it,  and,  if  the  matches  are  to  be  played  in  the 
school-time,  enough  is  probably  given  to  cricket  already.  The 
interest  which  used  to  be  spread  over  two  matches  is  concentrated, 
and  not  diminished,  when  it  is  directed  to  one  alone.  As  to  the 
old  plan  of  using  the  holidays  for  the  matches,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  abandonment  of  it  was  a  step  seriously 
taken,  and  presumably  not  without  some  reason ;  and  if 
the  authorities  of  the  public  schools  are  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  matches  in  their  present  form,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  ask  them  to  undertake  the  grave  responsibility  of 
introducing  afresh  a  system  which  it  had  before  been  found 
expedient  to  drop.  As  for  the  present  match,  it  gives 
some  good  cricket,  and  it  is  popular,  in  its  new  form,  with 
the  schools;  and  we  believe  that  no  difficulties  whatever  have 
shown  themselves  in  allowing  the  boys  to  come  up  to  Lorn  on  for 
the  occasion.  Two  days  are  enough  for  a  school  match,  xcept 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances;  and  if  the  match  falls 
through  again,  it  can  only  be  because  the  public  enjoy  it  so  much 
at  present  that  they  hardly  leave  room  for  the  cricket. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE  FflTE. 
milE  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the  Dramatic  College  Fete 
J-  is  that  "it  has  become  too  popular.  The  amusements  were  nearly 
the  same  last  Saturday  as  in  former  years,  but  it  was  much  more 
difficult  than  it  used  to  be  to  partake  in  them.  There  really  ought 
to  be  some  means  of  dispersing  the  depse  crowd  which  collected  in 
front  of  the  principal  booths,  as  if  intent  upon  seeing  as  much  of 
the  show  as  might  be  seen  for  nothing ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
effectual  method  of  clearing  the  gangway,  next  to  employing  a 
water-engine  to  play  upon  it,  would  be  to  invite  the  obstructive 
gapers  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Dramatic  College.  It  is 
not,  however,  altogether  prudent  to  suggest  any  additional  activity 
in  collecting  money  at  this  fair,  for  already  the  ladies  who  hold 
stalls  in  it  have  improved  enormously  on  the  old-fashioned  practice 
of  waiting  until  customers  approach  of  their  own  will,  and  they 
now  send  out  travellers,  just  like  a  pushing  firm  of  traders,  to  visit 
those  who  will  not  come  to  them.  There  is  no  great  objection  to 
the  supporters  of  this  fete  imitating  the  expedients  by  which 
business  is  conducted  in  modern  London,  but  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  find  traders  availing  themselves  of  the  fair  as  a  new 
opportunity  for  advertising  their  wares.  Both  without  and 
within  the  booth  where  Messrs.  Bedford  and  Toole  performed, 
there  was  made  an  extensive  distribution  of  what  purported  to  be 
a  programme  of  their  entertainment.  Mr.  Toole  was  particular  in 
requesting  the  ladies  to  accept  these  programmes  from  his  hand, 
and,  after  his  amusing  lecture,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  also,  would 
have  done  almost  anything  he  asked  them.  But  surprise  was 
great  on  finding  that  the  little  volumes  which  were  thus  plentifully 
scattered  among  the  audience  were  occupied  about  equally  with 
describing  the  different  shows  in  the  fail-,  and  celebrating  the 
excellence  of  the  watches  manufactured  by  Bennett  of  Cheapside. 
This  was  almost  the  only  example  of  a  serious  purpose  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  entertainments.  Among  innumerable  “sells,” 
there  was  a  genuine  determination  to  advertise  Bennett’s  watches. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  managers  of  the  Dramatic  College  made 
the  advertiser  pay  handsomely  for  this  privilege ;  but  even  if  he 
did,  it  is  still  difficult  to  forgive  what  we  must  pronounce  a  piece 
of  sharp  practice  upon  the  numerous  admirers  of  Messrs.  Bedford 
and  Toole  who  crowded  into  their  booth.  Three  pages  of  the 
little  volume  already  mentioned  contain  a  reprint  of  an  article 
from  the  City  Press  which  elaborately  puffs  Bennett’s  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  highest  style  of  newspaper  composition.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it  that,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  5,  is  printed  “  With  Toole  and  Bedford’s  Best 
Wishes,”  and  on  the  two  following  pages,  “Send  all  your  Friends,” 
and  “  Bring  all  your  Friends.”  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
whether  Messrs.  Toole  and  Bedford  wish  their  friends  to  come  to 
Sydenham  or  to  Cheapside ;  but  they  issued,  besides  the  little 
volume,  a  handbill  containing  a  sort  of  mock  election  address, 
wherein  occurs  this  line  : — 

W e’ve  naught  to  do  with  any  other  shop — 
an  assurance  which  it  will  be  agreeable  to  accept.  The  adver¬ 
tising  tradesman  is  sufficiently  objectionable  in  those  departments 
of  our  daily  life  into  which  he  has  already  intruded.  We  cannot 
easily  forget  him  during  business-hours,  and  he  will  become 
unbearable  if  he  thrusts  himself  also  into  our  amusements.  The 
spirited  Mr.  Bennett  would  doubtless  be  well  pleased  to  get  a  line 
interpolated  here  and  there  into  a  familiar  play.  The  melancholy 
Jaques,  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  might  be  made  to  say — 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

Which  Bennett  of  Cheapside  had  deftly  made. 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 

Says  very  wisely,  “  It  is  ten  o’clock.” 

Or  Borneo  might  yield  himself  to  Juliet’s  entreaties  to  tarry 
longer  with  her,  at  the  risk  of  death,  in  words  like  these  : — 

I’ll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning’s  eye, 

’Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia’s  brow  ; 

Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  ; 

And  this  my  watch,  of  Bennett’s  choicest  work, 

I’ll  own  is  wrong,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 

Mr.  Toole  told  his  audience  that  Mr.  Bedford  complimented  him, 
and  he  complimented  Mr.  Bedford,  and  the  arrangement  was  found 
advantageous  ;  but  he  did  not  go  on  to  mention,  as  in  candour  he 
should  have  done,  that  Mr.  Bedford  and  himself  had  agreed  to 
make  their  entertainment  an  opportunity  for  puffing  an  enterprising 
tradesman— an  arrangement  which  no  doubt  might  also  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  advantageous. 

“A  Norrible  Tale”  which  was  told  by  Mr.  Toole  is  not  new, 
and  the  illustrations  which  accompanied  it  were  not  particularly 
remarkable  as  works  of  art.  As  Mr.  Toole  said,  the  thoroughfare 
near  the  house  where  the  scene  of  the  tale  was  laid  was  ieft  by 
the  artist  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectators,  and  so  was  a  good 
deal  besides.  Nevertheless,  when  Mr.  Toole,  proceeding  with 
the  lamentable  series  of  disasters  which  befel  the  family  who 
lived  in  this  house  near  a  thoroughfare,  mentioned  how  one  of 
the  sons  poisoned  himself  with  a  green  cotton  umbrella,  and 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  deleterious  quality  of  green  dye,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  Dramatic  Fete  was 
worth  attending,  even  among  a  dense  crowd  and  under  a 
’■oiling  sun.  Mr.  Toole  and  his  brother  artists  may  talk 
bjHt  nonsense,  and  their  jokes  may  be  feeble,  and  many  of 
.  .  \  old,  but  they  say  what  they  have  to  say  as  only  actors  of 
beenal°ut  itIK^  l0I1c  experience  can.  Mr.  Toole’s  Peep-show  has 
n  reduced,  wc  believe,  every  year  since  this  fete  was  first  [ 


held  at  Sydenham,  but  nobody  is  tired  of  it.  When  he  says  that 
the  show  shall  be  turned  round,  so  that  the  ladies  at  the  sides  of 
the  room  may  see  it,  the  contrast  of  the  importance  of  his  manner 
with  the  emptiness  of  the  box  which  he  is  handling  is  irresistible. 
The  Wild  Beasts’  Show,  again,  is  nearly  the  same,  both  in  regard 
to  the  animals  exhibited  and  the  description  given  of  them,  as  it 
used  to  be.  Mr.  Addison,  the  showman,  could  not  easily  improve 
upon  either  the  dress  or  the  language  which  he  adopted  on  first 
appearing  in  this  character.  The  hairless  horse  and  the  Jerusalem 
ponies  of  rainbow  hue  were,  however,  entire  novelties.  It  used  to 
be  the  practice  to  charge  extra  for  admission  to  this  show  during 
feeding  time,  and  if  this  practice  is  still  kept  up — and  we  should 
be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  not — the  arrangement 
which  was  announced  for  feeding  the  animals  every  half-hour 
must  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  funds  of  the 
Dramatic  College.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some 
special  provision  of  nature  by  which  these  animals  are 
enabled  upon  this  occasion  to  consume,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Dramatic  College,  large  quantities  of  raw  beef  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  of  thirty  minutes.  There  was  only  one  defect  observable 
in  this  show,  but  that  was  so  very  serious  that  we  feel  bound, 
as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  public,  to  take  notice  of  it.  The 
proprietor  assured  parents  and  guardians  by  advertisement  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  danger,  but  we  are  sorry  to  have  to 
state  that  the  lions  and  tigers  were  so  negligently  kept  that  the 
door  of  their  cage  was  left  unfastened,  and  one  of  these  fierce 
animals  was  seen  looking  out  of  it.  The  observer,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  ran  away  so  fast  that  he  cannot  tell 
whether  the  animal  by  which  he  narrowly  escaped  being  con¬ 
sumed  was  a  lion  or  a  tiger.  The  lectures  of  the  showman  are 
very  instructive,  particularly  to  young  people ;  and  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that,  by  a  strange  omission,  there  is  nothing  like  these 
lectures  at  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  parents  will  send  their  children  to  study 
the  manners  and  customs  of  wild  beasts  unless  complete  security 
is  provided  against  their  being  devoured. 

The  Bichardsonian  drama  would  hardly  be  true  to  its  cha¬ 
racter  if  it  involved  any  striking  novelty.  There  is  always 
a  distressed  damsel,  whose  depth  of  voice  and  length  of 
stride  suggest  that  she  might  be  able  to  do  something  in  her 
own  defence  if  no  champion  of  the  other  sex  appeared.  The 
forcible  abduction  of  a  big  woman  by  a  small  man  is  a 
stage  joke  of  high  antiquity,  and  nearly  as  old  is  the  advice, 
supposed  to  come  from  the  gallery,  to  the  sweating  and  struggling 
rufiian  to  do  the  abduction  in  two  journeys.  The  defeat  and  rout 
of  this  ruffian  and  his  gang,  who  are  smugglers,  by  a  single  sailor, 
is  an  incident  as  novel  in  such  dramas  as  the  sentiment,  “  The  man 
who’d  not  assist  a  female  in  distress  is  unworthy  the  name  of 
a  British  seaman,”  which  is  duly  delivered  on  the  occasion. 
The  combat  between  the  sailor,  with  some  assistance  from 
the  damsel  of  manly  voice  and  step,  and  the  gang  of  smugglers 
was  in  the  high  heroic  style.  Although  he  has  weapons 

he  scarcely  deigns  to  use  them,  even  against  odds  of 

six  to  one,  but  he  punches  the  heads  of  some,  and  kicks 

the  hinder  parts  of  others  of  his  enemies,  and  his  weapons 

are  chiefly  serviceable  in  helping  to  make  up  a  striking  tableau 
after  the  combat.  If  ho  had  been  an  Irishman,  he  might 
have  held  a  pistol  in  each  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  but 
being  only  an  Englishman  he  contents  himself  with  holding 
his  sword  between  his  teeth  when  he  pulls  out  his  pistols.  It 
turns  out  that  the  girl  he  has  rescued  is  his  own  true  love,  and  a 
difficulty  of  her  father  as  to  the  payment  of  two  quarters’  rent  is 
promptly  removed  by  the  production  by  her  lover  of  a  heavy  purse. 
The  gold  of  the  heroes  of  these  dramas  is  as  unlimited  as  are 
their  courage  and  their  cheerfulness.  The  ghost  of  the  smuggler’s 
mother  appears  to  frighten  him  into  self-destruction,  for  a 
Bichardsonian  drama  would  be  nothing  without  a  ghost ;  and  then 
virtue  is  rewarded  by  the  marriage  of  the  constant  lovers. 

There  were  other  entertainments  of  equal  merit  for  which 
money  was  charged,  and  the  proceedings  in  front  of  the  booths 
were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  those  inside  them.  This  part 
of  the  entertainment  might  be  witnessed  gratis,  and  it  caused,  as 
before  observed,  a  great  obstruction  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
Palace.  A  clown  caused  much  amusement  by  recounting  the 
story  of  his  life  in  one  of  those  conversations  which  used  to  be  so 
popular  in  the  old  time  at  Astley’s.  Usually  the  clown’s  com¬ 
panion,  to  whom  his  remarks  would  be  addressed,  carried  a  whip, 
which  he  would  employ  from  time  to  time  to  quicken  the  speaker’s 
wit.  On  this  occasion  the  whip  was  absent,  but  the  clown 
managed  to  amuse  his  audience  very  well  without  it.  There  was 
a  domestic  flavour  about  his  history  which  suited  the  taste  of  the 
ladies,  who,  at  this  as  well  as  at  most  other  fetes,  were  more 
plentiful  than  gentlemen.  “  My  mother  had  a  very  large  family ; 
there  were  seven  boys,  eight  girls,  and  the  rest  were  children.” 
The  ladies  became  absorbed  in  the  narrative  immediately.  A 
little  wit  and  even  less  novelty  are  made  by  skilful  management  to 
go  a  long  way  in  these  entertainments.  Something  is  due  also  to 
the  cause  which  inspires  such  various  and  prolonged  efforts  for  the 
amusement  of  visitors  to  this  ffite.  The  claims  of  the  Dramatic 
College  to  public  support  were  happily  enforced  in  the  following 
stanza  of  a  little  poem  which  was  circulated  in  the  Palace  :  — 

I’d  like  to  be  a  fairy  ! 

There’s  this  consoling  knowledge— 

When  you’ve  grown  too  old  for  Fairyland, 

There  rests — Dramatic  College. 
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REVIEWS. 

ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH  ON  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR.* 

ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH  is  hardly  so  successful  in  direct 
dealing  with  history  as  in  that  peculiar  branch  of  literature 
which  he  has  in  a  manner  made  his  own.  He  is  not  exactly  a 
philologist,  but,  whenever  he  talks  about  words,  he  has  always 
something  to  say  which  is  well  worth  hearing.  In  all  his  little  books 


on  verbal  matters,  we  often  meet  with  things  which  we  have  not 
seen  before,  and  still  more  commonly  with  things  which,  though  we 
may  have  seen  them  before,  are  put  forth  in  a  new  and  striking  way. 
An  unusually  wide  and  attentive  study  of  the  modern  literature  of 
several  languages  has  made  Archbishop  Trench  as  competent  as  any 
man  to  trace  the  history  of  a  word,  its  various  usages  and  changes 
of  meaning,  for  several  centuries  past.  This  he  always  does  in  a 
singularly  elegant  and  attractive  way ;  and  a  slight  tendency  to 
over-moralizing,  and  one  or  two  slight  errors  into  which  this 
tendency  has  now  and  then  led  him,  may  easily  be  forgiven. 
When  he  attempts  anything  at  all  approaching  philology  of  the 
deeper  kind,  he  commonly  breaks  down.  Take  for  instance  a 
disputed  point,  the  origin  of  the  word  church.  Is  it  a  native 
Teutonic  word,  or  does  it  come  from  Kvptaici)  ?  There  are  diffi¬ 
culties  both  ways,  and  good  pliilologers  are  divided  about 
the  matter.  But  Archbishop  Trench  takes  the  Greek  deriva¬ 
tion  for  granted,  evidently  without  seeing  the  difficulties 
on  that  side.  The  derivation  from  Kvpuudj  is  pretty  and 
pious,  and  Ulfilas  and  the  Goths  on  the  Danube  supply 
something  like  an  historical  connection.  That  is  quite  enough 
for  Archbishop  Trench.  The  unique  position  of  the  word,  as  a 
Greek  ecclesiastical  word  which  has  got  into  Teutonic  without 
passing  through  Latin,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  real  his¬ 
torical  connection  between  the  Goths  of  Ulfilas,  and  the  English, 
Germans,  and  Northmen  of  a  later  age,  evidently  never  struck  him 
at  all.  The  Archbishop  may  be  right,  for  very  high  authorities 
agree  with  him,  but,  if  he  is  right,  he  is  certainly  not  right  for  the 
right  reasons.  This  sort  of  thing  pretty  well  gives  the  measure 
of  Archbishop  Trench’s  power.  Whenever  taste,  elegance,  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  modern  literature  are  enough,  he  succeeds ; 
whenever  anything  more  is  needed,  he  fails.  On  a  directly  histo¬ 
rical  subject  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  the  Archbishop 
before.  He  gives  us  here  two  lectures  on  kindred  subjects — on 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  on  the  Social  Aspects  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  The  former  has  been  delivered  four  or  five  times;  the 
latter,  though  written  for  delivery,  has  never  actually  been 
delivered.  We  do  not  know  the  reason  of  this  difference ;  for  our 
own  part  we  like  the  second  rather  the  better  of  the  two.  Both 
are,  like  everything  that  Archbishop  Trench  writes,  clearly  and 
pleasantly  written,  and  the  general  views  taken  in  both  are  very 
fair  and  just.  We  think  the  Archbishop  quite  correct  in  his 
estimate  both  of  the  character  of  Gustavus  and  of  the  effects  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  And  we  need  not  say  that  his  views 
of  both  subjects  are  put  forth  in  an  attractive  way.  But 
this  is  about  all.  There  is  nothing  new  or  deep  or  vigorous, 
and  the  subject  does  not  allow  of  any  of  those  displays  of  verbal 
taste  and  ingenuity  which  form  the  best  things  in  Archbishop 
Trench’s  former  writings.  As  lectures,  though  we  suppose  that 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  was  delivered  four  or  five  times  tells 
against  us,  we  should  have  thought  that  they  required  rather 
more  knowledge  than  would  be  found  in  an  absolutely  unlearned 
audience,  while  they  do  not  go  deep  enough  for  an  audience  of 
special  students  on  the  subject.  Still  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  matter,  and  against  the  manner  nothing  except  that  the 
Archbishop  seems  now  and  then  to  be  falling  into  some  of  the 
newlv-devised  tricks  of  style.  When,  after  a  comparison  of  Gus¬ 
tavus  and  Wallenstein,  we  read,  “  The  King’s  end  is  the  first 
which  shall  arrive,”  we  are  unpleasantly  reminded  of  The  Roman 
and  the  Teuton.  Sometimes  the  constructions  are  German 
rather  than  English.  “The  field  of  Liitzen  .  .  .  was  the  spot 
which  his  death  should  make  memorable  for  ever.  There  should  he 
the  appointed  term  and  bourne  of  his  short  but  glorious  career.” 
Or  again,  “Him,  perishing  before  long  by  women  and  by  wine, 
Torstenson  succeeded,”  &c.  Sometimes  indeed,  but  rarely,  the 
Archbishop  becomes  not  only  harsh  but  obscure  : — “  Not  many 
[towns],  it  is  true,  having  been  taken  by  assault,  endured  such 
horrors  as  this  was  considered  to  justify.”  The  context  shows  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  many  towns  were  taken  by  assault  but  only 
a  few  of  them  endured  these  horrors ;  it  means  that,  as  few  towns 
were  taken  by  assault,  but  few  endured  the  horrors.  “This,” 
in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  seems  to  refer  to  “  assault,” 
“  taking  by  assault,”  or  something  else  which  has  to  be 
supplied  with  some  difficulty.  Now  Archbishop  Trench  can  write 
good  and  clear  English  whenever  he  chooses ;  it  is  therefore  the 
more  pity  that  he  ever  chooses  to  write  otherwise. 

To  Gustavus  the  Archbishop  does  thorough  justice,  while  he  is 
not  led  away  into  any  absurd  excess  of  hero-worship.  While 
strongly  asserting  the  righteousness  both  of  his  cause  and  of  his 
personal  share  in  it,  he  fully  admits  that  he  was  not  simply  a 
devout  crusader,  but  that,  alongside  of  his  great  religious  object, 
he  did  not  forget — and  why  should  he  be  expected  to  forget  P — 
the  aggrandizement  of  himself  and  his  Kingdom.  To  make 
Sweden  a  great  Power,  to  make  himself  the  arbiter  of  Germany, 


*  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Social  Aspects  of  the  Thirty  Fears'  War.  Two 
Lectures.  By  Richard  Cliencvix  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London 
and  Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1865. 


perhaps  to  win  for  himself  the  rank  and  fame  of  the  first  Pro¬ 
testant  Cassar,  were  objects  which  were  certainly  not  foreign  to 
his  schemes,  nor  can  we  see  that  he  is  to  be  in  any  way  blamed 
for  seeking  them.  His  position  and  objects  when  he  entered  into 
the  war  are  well  summed  up  by  Archbishop  Trench  :  — 

First — A  deep  and  genuine  sympathy  with  his  co-religionists  in  Germany, 
and  with  their  sufferings  ;  joined  to  a  conviction  that  he  was  called  of  God 
to  assist  them  in  this  the  hour  of  their  utmost  need. 

Secondly — A  sense  of  the  most  real  danger  which  threatened  his  own 
kingdom,  if  the  entire  liberties,  political  and  religious,  of  Northern  Germany 
were  trodden  out,  and  the  Free  Cities  of  the  German  Ocean,  Stralsun'd 
and  the  rest,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  became  hostile  outposts 
from  which  to  assail  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  only  going  to  meet  a  war 
which,  if  he  tarried  at  home,  would  sooner  or  later  inevitably  come  to  seek 
him  there. 

And,  thirdly — as  I  am  not  here  to  describe  a  faultless  monster,  but  only  a 
noble  Christian  hero,  with  his  own  faults  and  infirmities,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
there  was  working  in  his  mind  a  desire  to  give  to  Sweden  a  more  forward 
place  in  the  world,  with  a  consciousness  of  might)'  powers  in  himself  which 
craved  a  wider  sphere  for  their  exercise.  Protector  of  the  Confederated 
Protestant  States  of  Northern  Germany — some  such  title  and  dignity  as  this 
there  are,  I  think,  clear  tokens  that  he  hoped  to  obtain.  To  deny  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  ambitious — that,  if  .there  was  something  of  Luther, 
there  was  also  something  of  Alexander  in  him — with  the  not  unfrequent 
attempt  to  make  a  mere  theological  hero  of  him,  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
facts  of  history,  and  to  determine  we  will  portray  him,  not  as  he  was,  but 
as  we  perhaps  may  wish  he  could  have  been.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only 
he  whom  the  French  so  happily  called  the  denigreur,  or  the  blackener — he  to 
whom  all  nobleness  is  unwelcome,  rebuking  as  it  does  the  meanness  which 
he  finds  in  himself- — it  is  only  such  a  one  who  will  see  in  Gustavus  first  and 
chiefly  a  seeker  of  his  own  glory,  and  not  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Though  the  war  lasted  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gustavus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  coming  determined  its  final  issue. 
The  Protestants  were  saved ;  in  a  technical  sense  the  liberties  of 
the  Empire  were  saved — that  is,  the  Emperor  was  hindered  from 
becoming  master  of  the  smaller  princes.  Religious  liberty  un¬ 
doubtedly  gained;  whether  civil  liberty  gained  maybe  questioned. 
The  result  of  the  war  was  not  to  win  any  fresh  rights  for  the 
people  as  against  Emperor  and  princes  alike,  but  simply  to  make 
the  princes  still  more  independent  of  the  Emperor.  This,  among 
several  other  points,  is  well  shown  by  Archbishop  Trench  in  the 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  his  second 
lecture : — 

It  was  evidently  so  in  outward  things.  Everything  which  could  perish 
had  perished.  Where  was  now  the  carved  oak  furniture  in  the  house  of  the 
boor,  the  heirloom  of  many  generations  ?  It  had  long  ago  supplied  fuel  for 
the  bivouac,  or  been  smashed  in  the  mere  lust  of  destruction.  And  the 
massive  silver  goblet  ?  It  had  found  its  ■wav  into  the  knapsack  of  the  Croat 
or  the  Swede.  Where  now  the  glorious  village  church,  built  when  Gothic 
art  was  in  its  prime,  with  its  musical  peal  of  bells,  its  gorgeous  windows  of 
stained  glass  ?  Fenced  round  as  almost  all  the  churches  of  Germany  were 
by  a  strong  wall,  it  had  invited  ruin  by  its  manifest  fitness  for  a  post  of 
defence.  Having  been  turned  by  one  side  or  the  other  into  an  extempore 
fortress,  it  had  been  battered  with  artillery ;  or  it  had  been  burned  or  blown 
up,  so  to  dislodge  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  defended  themselves  to  the  last 
from  the  roof  or  tower — its  place  to  be  hereafter  supplied  by  that  type  of 
poverty  and  meanness,  the  village  country  church  of  Germany  as  we  behold 
it  now. 

Where  too  were  now  the  festal  gatherings,  the  great  shooting  matches  with 
arquebuss  and  cross-bow,  which  had  been  so  frequent  in  the  century  pre¬ 
ceding,  when  at  the  invitation  of  some  wealthy  city,  offering  rich  prizes  to 
the  winners,  and  bounteous  entertainment  to  all,  the  competitors  from  some 
fifty  cities,  far  and  near,  would  accept  the  challenge,  and  in  friendly  rivalry 
dispute  for  the  mastery  ?  Intermitted  during  the  Great  War,  as  it  used  to 
be  called  till  it  found  the  name  by  which  now  we  know  it,  they  were  never 
resumed  again.  The  cities,  utterly  impoverished,  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
their  chief  citizens  oftentimes  chased  away,  never  to  return,  dragged  on  for 
many  a  long  year  a  feeble  existence,  which  was  rather  a  vegetation  than  a 
life,  and  had  no  exuberant  energies  to  bestow  on  contests  like  these.  The 
whole  municipal  life,  with  all  the  picturesque  ceremonial  and  rich  symbolism 
which  the  Middle  Ages  had  bequeathed  to  the  modem  world,  and  which  in 
Germany  had  survived  in  strength  until  this  time,  now  vanished  for 
ever.  Commerce  on  a  great  scale  was  gone,  and  did  not  again  return.  It 
had  been  forced  to  find  out  other  channels  for  itself,  and  there  was  neither 
wealth  nor  spirit  in  the  laud  to  bring  it  back  into  those  old  which  it  had 
forsaken. 

Then  too  this  entire  prostration  of  the  commercial  cities,  with  the  ruin  of 
the  smaller  nobility  or  landed  gentry,  left  the  power  of  the  Electors  and 
smaller  princes  the  only  power  that  survived.  There  was  at  once  an  immense 
increase  of  this.  The  Estates  ceased  to  be  summoned  any  more,  or  lan¬ 
guished  into  idlest  forms,  abdicating  all  those  functions  of  assemblies  of  free 
men  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised.  Not  to  belong  to  the  Court,  not  to 
hold  some  office  from  it — that  Court  a  petty  and  paltry  imitation  of  the 
splendour  and  vices  of  V ersailles,  which  was  now  the  cynosure  of  all  German 
eyes — this  was  to  be  nothing  in  one’s  own  esteem  or  in  the  esteem  of  any 
other. 

These  effects  of  the  war  will  perhaps  be  better  seen  by  comparing 
one  German  land  with  another.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  by  a  clause  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  that 
Switzerland  was  completely  and  finally  separated  from  Germany. 
But  while  the  rest  of  Germany  was  thus  devastated,  while  the 
war  came  as  near  the  border  as  Constanz,  Switzerland  herself  was 
enabled  to  keep  clear  of  the  scourge.  She  had,  both  before  and 
after,  religious  wars  of  her  own — wars  which,  even  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  scale,  seem  mere  child’s  play  beside  the  great 
struggle.  But  from  the  great  struggle  itself  she  kept  wholly  free. 
Her  own  special  causes  of  corruption  were  already  busily  at  work, 
but  her  valleys  were  at  least  never  ravaged  either  by  Swedes  or 
by  Croats.  In  the  later  scourge,  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
wars  which  followed  it,  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  equal 
sufferers.  Now  it  at  once  strikes  one  how  much  more  of  all  those 
things  the  loss  of  which  is  here  attributed  to  the  Thirty  Years 
War  remains  iu  Switzerland  than  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  In  t’ 
one  country  the  old  life  has  been  utterly  broken  in  pieces ;  ini  *® 
other  it  has  been  improved  and  developed,  even  the  French 
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pation,  with  all  its  momentary  horrors,  helping  in  the  end  in  the 
work  of  puriti cation. 

To  return  to  Gustavus  himself.  His  coming,  as  we  before  said, 
determined  the  final  issue  of  the  war  so  far  as  to  rescue  German 
Protestantism  from  destruction.  The  two  years  of  his  own 
presence  secured  thus  much  even  after  he  was  himself  gone. 
But  one  can  hardly  doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  the  war  would 
in  many  respects  have  taken  a  different  turn.  He  had  trained 
up  a  school  of  captains,  who,  merely  as  captains,  were 
worthy  to  succeed  him,  but  he  lef+  no  one  to  take  his 
place  as  a  King  and  a  man.  The  wonderful  discipline  and  good 
order  of  the  Swedish  camp  began  to  fail  even  while  Gustavus  was 
alive ;  after  his  death  the  Swedes  gradually  became  as  cruel  and 
rapacious  as  their  enemies.  The  heroic  crusade  on  which  the  King 
set  forth  gradually  changed  into  an  affair  of  ordinary  strategy  and 
ordinary  diplomacy.  The  final  result  of  the  war,  as  far  as  Sweden 
was  concerned,  was  neither  a  Protestant  Empire  nor  even  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Protectorate,  but  the  acquisition  of  certain  detached  Ger¬ 
man  Duchies  to  be  held  by  the  Swedish  Crown  as  fiefs  of  the 
Empire.  The  modern  map  hardly  shows  how  utterly  detached 
these  provinces  were.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  Sweden  from  all 
time  occupied  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  forgetting  that  Scania  was  Danish  from  the  beginning, 
and  remained  Danish  till  some  years  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
With  Scania  Swedish,  the  step  to  Riigen  and  Pomerania  seems 
very  easy,  but  Riigen  and  Wismar  and  Swedish  Pomerania  were 
all  acquired  while  Scania  was  still  Danish.  These  Baltic  posses¬ 
sions  were  not  so  completely  cut  oft'  from  the  body  of  the  Swedish 
monarchy  as  the  Oceanic  possessions  of  Bremen  (the  Duchy,  not 
the  city)  and  Verden,  but  they  did  not  lie  so  naturally  in  the 
course  of  Swedish  dominion  as  they  did  after  the  Peace  of  Oliva. 
Again,  for  the  same  reason,  we  are  apt  to  fancy  Sweden  more 
directly  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  it  really  was.  Sweden  was  threatened,  because  Den¬ 
mark,  even  if  allied,  would  have  been,  as  the  former  course  of  the 
war  had  proved,  but  a  feeble  protection.  But  with  Denmark  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sound,  Sweden  could  hardly  be  touched  till  Denmark 
was  swallowed  up,  so  that  Sweden  had  the  advantage  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  and  had  in  any  case  Odysseus’  privilege  of 
being  devoured  last.  The  acquisition  of  the  German  Duchies  no 
doubt  made  the  acquisition  of  Scania,  so  desirable  in  any  case, 
more  desirable  still.  By  the  Peace  of  Oliva,  Denmark  was  for 
ever  cut  short,  while  Sweden  obtained  a  territorial  extent  and  a 
general  European  position  which  events  proved  to  be  beyond  her 
retd  strength.  Since  the  Peace  of  Oliva  her  borders,  up  to  that 
time  constantly  extending,  have  altered  only  to  recede.  Her  out¬ 
lying  dependencies  have  been  cut  oft'  one  by  one.  Livonia, 
Bremen,  Finland,  Pomerania,  all  are  gone,  and,  as  Swedish  pos¬ 
sessions,  their  loss  is  in  no  way  recompensed  by  the  Federal  union 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  decline  of  Sweden  looks  almost 
like  the  natural  penalty  of  her  seemingly  unnatural  greatness  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  We  know  not  how  far  Gustavus,  had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  would  have  given  that  greatness  either  a 
firmer  position  or  a  more  dignified  form,  One  can  hardly  fancy 
him  retiring  from  the  war  with  three  or  four  German  Duchies  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  as  his  reward.  If  he  failed  of  the  Empire, 
such  a  Protectorate  as  Archbishop  Trench  speaks  of,  even  without 
territorial  aggrandizement,  would  have  been  a  prize  more  worthy 
of  him.  Very  few  men  born  to  a  crown  have  united  so  few  faults 
to  so  many  virtues ;  few  men  have  ever  so  well  deserved  the  title 
of  hero  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 


AN  AMERICAN  AND  AN  ENGLISH  NOVEL.* 

AN  ingenious  American  might  take  up  the  two  stories  now 
before  us,  and  fancy  that  he  could  discover  in  thenr  some¬ 
thing  typical  of  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  in  which 
they  have  been  produced.  The  Gayiuorthys  is  a  chronicle  of  simple 
primitive  life  up  in  the  hills  of  New  England,  while  Lady  Flavia 
is  a  highly-seasoned  romance  with  plenty  of  detective  officers  in 
it,  and  corrupt  aristocrats,  and  a  sensational  heroine.  The  one  is 
redolent  of  youth  and  simplicity  and  virtue,  the  other  is  all 
aflame  with  intrigues  and  violence  and  crime.  The  American 
story,  in  short,  is  thoroughly  plain  and  natural,  while  the 
English  one  is  as  thoroughly  artificial.  And  even  the  most  patriotic 
Briton  might  admit  that  there  is  something  in  the  parallel.  The 
heroine  of  the  English  novel  is  quite  of  the  European  type,  and 
her  horrible  misdeeds  are  not  such  as  would  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  an  American  novelist.  First  of  all,  there  are  no  earls  in  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  a  wicked  and  unscrupulous  young  lady 
is  exempt  from  the  temptation  to  murder  the  daughter  of  an 
earl  and  personate  her  afterwards.  And  in  America  there  are  so 
many  more  openings  for  young  ladies  than  there  are  in  this 
country  that  a  murder  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  in  the  world 
would  be  utterly  gratuitous.  But  then  it  must  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  crimes  of  this  sort  are  not  by  any  means  the  rule 
even  in  this  country,  and  that  in  an  ordinary  way,  if  you  meet 
Lady  Flavia  in  society,  you  may  feel  moderately  confident  that  she 
is  honestly  the  daughter  of  the  noble  earl,  her  father.  Although, 
however,  we  may  demur  to  the  contrast  between  the  two  books 
from  a  purely  international  point  of  view,  they  are  still  typical 
books  in  another  way.  Each  would  be  very  attractive  to  its  own 

*  i.  The  Gayworthys  :  a  Story  of  Threads  and  Thrums.  2  vols.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston.  1865. 

2.  Lady  Flavia.  By  the  Author  of  “Lord  Lynn’s  Wife.”  3  vols. 
London:  Richard  Bentley,  1865. 


set  of  readers,  but  nobody  who  was  particularly  pleased  with  one 
of  them  would  be  likely  to  get  through  the  other.  People  who 
are  fond  of  a  story  briskly  told  will  find  what  they  want  in  Lady 
Flavia,  while  those  who  relish  something  deeper  and  broader  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  The  Gayworthys.  Anybody  who  thinks 
that  a  novel  should  be  a  vivid  illustration  of  some  philosophy  of 
life  will  scarcely  discover  either  philosophy  or  illustration  in  the 
doings  of  a  young  lady  with  a  ringing  laugh  that  invariably  fnade 
the  hearer  start  and  shudder,  whose  “  lip  curled  ”  in  contempt  for  a 
snake  which  proved  to  be  harmless,  and  who  had  a  mysterious  power 
of  fascinating  big  and  fierce  dogs,  and  of  controlling  intractable 
ponies.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  one  gets  a  most  wonderful 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  lower  animals.  We  are  taught  that 
they  suffer  pain  from  the  moral  turpitude  of  their  human  friends. 
Lady  Flavia,  for  instance,  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  great  deceit- 
fulness,  which  she  afterwards  covered  by  a  downright  lie.  While 
the  act  was  going  on  some  mile  or  two  away,  the  big  and  fierce  dog 
had  “  given  a  long,  melancholy,  whining  cry,  a  howl  at  once  fierce 
and  mournful  and  when  Lady  Flavia  told  the  lie,  “  the  noble 
brute  gave  a  deep  growl  like  the  roll  of  smothered  thunder,  and 
his  lip  curled  up  and  showed  the  glistening  white  teeth.”  But 
Lady  Flavia,  undaunted,  forced  the  brute  to  look  her  in  the  face, 
and  then  immediately  “  his  red  glowing  eyes  quailed  before  the 
utter  fearlessness  of  the  blue  eyes  that  looked  at  them,  and  as  the 
dog  shrunk  down,  cowed,  and  licked  the  small  hand  of  his  con¬ 
queror  in  token  of  subjection,  the  girl  patted  him  with  contemp¬ 
tuous  kindness.”  Her  power  over  her  own  species  was  not  less 
truly  amazing.  There  is  a  shocking  ruffian  in  the  book,  whose 
face  in  her  presence  “  became  red  and  purple,  and  almost  black,  as 
the  dark  blood  rushed  surging  into  it,  and  then  ghastty  white  as 
fear  seemed  to  conquer  rage.”  He  even  gnawed  his  lip  till  it  bled. 
“His  mighty  right  hand  was  alternately  clenched  and  unclenched, 
and  his  staring  eyes  were  bloodshot ;  but  with  all  this  formidable 
show  of  passion,  the  fiercer  for  its  being  kept  down,  there  mingled 
a  stronger  current  of  fear  —  the  sort  of  fear  that  a  tiger  might 
feel  for  a  little  gilded  snake  of  deadliest  venom,  on  whose 
coils  the  lord  of  the  jungle  was  afraid  to  set  his  foot.”  It  is 
plain  that  the  eager  student  of  human  nature  has  here  got 
strange  material  for  contemplation.  A  young  woman  who  makes 
the  blood  of  a  ruffian  grow  cold,  and  pats  a  dog  contemptuously  on 
the  head  because  it  won't  bite  her,  and  curls  her  lip  scornfully  at 
a  snake  because  it  is  harmless,  is  not  to  be  met  with  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  real  life.  Then,  again,  one  gets  a  highly  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  comparative  estimate  of  different  offences  among  the 
British  aristocracy.  A  countess,  not  knowing  that  it  is  murder  of 
which  the  supposed  Lady  Flavia  is  accused,  falls  into  a  bitter  state 
of  mind  on  a  false  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  her  crime.  “  And 
you  who  are  men,”  she  exclaimed,  “and  should  know  the  world 
better  than  a  woman  can,  you  suffered  that  wretch  to  be  the  com¬ 
panion  of  my  children,”  and  so  on.  Her  son  at  once  takes  her 
meaning,  and  hastens  eagerly  to  the  rescue  of  the  calumniated 
Flavia.  “  On  my  soul,”  he  cries,  “  it  is  not  as  you  think — not  such 
shame  as  is  that  which  commonly  furnishes  the  name  of  a  guilty 
woman ;  wicked  as  she  is,  as  I  hope  for  Heaven’s  mercy  for  my 
own  sins,  I  believe  her  to  be  as  pure  as  any  one  that  breathes  on 
earth;  her  reputation  is  not  tarnished.”  That  is  to  say,  she  is  not 
an  improper  character,  but  only  a  murderess.  The  mind  of  the 
countess  is  uncommonly  relieved  when  she  hears  this,  and  she  at 
once  feels  comparatively  comfortable.  A  system  of  moral  philo¬ 
sophy  constructed  on  the  principles  which  would  make  a  murderess 
of  exceptional  atrocity  a  more  estimable  person  than  a  girl  who  had 
fallen  from  righteousness  in  the  more  usual  way  would  be  deeply 
edifying.  If  the  noble  tenets  of  such  a  system  were  generally 
adopted,  there  would  speedily  be  a  startling  revolution  in  human 
conduct.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  content  with  admiring  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  these  probable  results  which  is  given  in  Lady  Flavia.  At 
present  the  story  is  not  in  the  least  like  anything  that  could  ever 
happen  in  real  life,  but  of  course  we  cannot  tell  what  changes  a 
more  advanced  civilization  may  bring. 

The  writer  of  The  Gayworthys  sees  that  the  staple  of  life  is 
not  made  up  of  melodrama.  He  feels  that  the  various  motives, 
characters,  and  fates  of  even  the  obscurest  present  something 
which  is  really  worth  thinking  about.  Most  people  may  be  excused 
for  taking  the  world  as  they  find  it.  The  struggle  for  existence 
occupies  all  the  attention  they  can  give,  and  as  a  rule  extinguishes 
any  tendency  to  wonder  why  we  are  here,  or  what  is  the  key  to  all 
the  intricacies  and  confusions  of  human  condition.  The  fact  that  he 
is  here,  and  that  he  desires  certain  objects,  is  fully  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  man  can  take  in  or  realize.  That  it  means  anything, 
is  a  thought  which  occurs  to  him  but  seldom  and  dimly.  But  the 
author  of  The  Gayiuorthys,  though  scarcely  attempting  an  answer 
to  a  question  which  is  practically  incapable  of  being  answered,  and 
not  propounding  any  elaborate  and  comprehensive  theory  of  life, 
evinces  a  deep  sense  of  the  slightness  and  incompleteness  of 
human  happiness,  and  displays  a  keen  observation  of  the 
ragged  fashion  in  which  mortals  weave  the  web  of  then- 
lives.  He  draws  no  moral,  but  paints  his  picture  for  itself  and 
with  a  peculiar  force  and  insight.  There  is  no  plot.  The 
book  is  simply  a  story  of  a  family  whose  members  fare  in  life 
very  much  as  most  of  the  world  fares.  They  suffer  estrangements, 
and  they  commit  small  sins,  and  some  of  them  are  selfish,  and 
others  are  devoted,  just  as  it  might  be  with  a  family  in  real  life. 
As  the  scene  is  laid  in  New  England,  the  colouring  is  a  little 
unusual  to  readers  in  Old  England,  but  for  all  this  it  requires 
no  great  strain  of  imagination  to  transfer  the  story  to  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  families  in  the  more  primitive  districts  of  this 
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country.  The  details  of  rural  life  have  seldom  been  more  deli¬ 
ciously  described,  and  they  are  not  worked  in  with  such  persistency 
and  minuteness  as  to  become  a  bore,  which  such  details  very  olten 
are.  Now  and  then  the  moral  reflections  are  commonplace,  and 
perhaps  religious  talk  is  occasionally  both  too  prominent  and  too 
lengthy.  The  frankness  with  which  a  sailor  of  rough  exterior,  but 
a  good  deal  of  right  feeling  at  bottom,  is  made  to  express  his  dis¬ 
belief  in  any  moral  government  of  the  world,  would  scarcely  be 
found  in  an  English  novel.  But  it  is  proper  to  remember  that 
in  New  England  they  have  a  very  different  way  of  looking  at 
religion.  "What  to  our  ears  sounds  irreverent  or  indelicate  is  there 
only  the  expression  of  a  very  cordial  and  active  faith.  “  Do  you 
b’lieve  all  them  stars  has  got  people  in  ’em  like  us?  ”  asks  a  farm- 
servant  of  his  sweetheart.  “  I  should  hope  not  exactly,”  she 
answers;  “I  guess  the  Lord’s  got  ITis  hands  full  if  they  have.” 
And,  after  all,  what  seems  to  us  a  downright  excess  of  profanity  is 
preferable  to  the  fool’s  paradise  in  which  an  English  religious 
novelist  takes  care  to  keep  both  his  characters  and  his  readers.  A 
more  profoundly  believing  and  devout  spirit  than  that  which 
breathes  through  the  story  before  us  could  nowhere  be  found,  yet 
the  author  does  not  shrink  from  making  a  sailor  exclaim : — “  I  tell 
you  it’s  a  fine  thing,  and  an  easy  thing,  of  a  pleasant  Sunday  in  a 
comfortable  church,  between  a  good  breakfast  and  dinner,  to  believe 
pretty  things  about  God  and  religion ;  but  what  if  you  were  hungry 
and  had  no  home  ?  what  if  your  bones  were  crushed  and  you  were 
lying  in  some  hospital,  and  nobody  cared  for  you,  and  they  only 
counted  you  ‘  a  bed  ’  ?  I’ve  seen  men  so,  shipmates.  What  if  your 
whole  life  was  nothing  but  one  great  pain  ?  ”  And  one  of  his  friends 
is  even  more  outspoken  : — “  The  world’s  all  made  up  of  just  the 
same  stuff;  I’ve  been  all  over  it,  and  God  ain’t  anywhere  in  it; 
if  He  was,  lie  wouldn’t  let  things  be  as  I’ve  seen  ’em.”  lie  is 
taken  to  church  and  hears  a  sermon  on  election,  which  moves  him 
to  say : — “  That  man  stood  up  and  explained  the  Almighty’s 
secret  plans.  He  don’t  mean  to  save  everybody.  Now  I’m  only  a 
poor  devil  of  a  sailor,  and  of  course  1  don’t  know ;  but  if  I  came 
with  a  lifeboat  to  a  wreck,  I’d  make  no  such  half  job  of  it.  I’d 
save  every  soul  on  board,  or  I’d  go  down  trying.”  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reproduce  the  arguments  or  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  sailor  is  brought  round  to  a  better  frame  of  mind. 
But  the  conversion  plainly  could  not  have  been  so  effective  as  it 
is  if  the  difficulties  had  been  less  startlingly  set  forth.  The  careful 
reticence  on  these  matters  usual  among-  ourselves  has  its  good  side 
perhaps,  still  the  more  outspoken  fashion  of  a  book  like  The  Gay¬ 
worthy s  has  also  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it.  Not  the  most 
timid  could  find  fault  with  the  author’s  general  treatment  of  grave 
topics.  If  the  story  had  been  a  little  shorter,  the  majority  of 
readers  would,  we  should  think,  have  liked  it  better.  As  it  is, 
everybody  who  values  thought  in  a  story  must  agree  that  The 
Gayworthys  is  a  long  way  out  of  the  common  run  of  novels.  The 
thought  may  be  marked  by  that  peculiar  thinness  which  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  nearly  all  American  minds ;  still  it  is  thought,  and 
not  mere  verbiage. 


DE  TOCQUEYILLE’S  HISTORICAL  FRAGMENTS.* 
ADAME  DE  TOCQUEVILLE  has  just  given  to  the  world 
the  eighth  volimie  of  her  late  husband’s  works,  containing 
a  great  variety  of  fragments  never  before  published  on  the  different 
topics  on  which  his  mind  was  habitually  working.  Nearly  half 
the  volume  is  composed  of  notes,  more  or  less  complete  and  elabo¬ 
rate,  of  chapters  of  the  book  which  he  proposed  to  write  on  the 
French  Revolution.  The  remaining  half  consists  of  notes  of 
journeys  in  the  United  States,  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Algeria.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  few  pages  of 
“  detached  thoughts  ”  which  do  not  appear  to  us  very  valuable. 
The  most  important  parts  of  the  book  are  the  incomplete  chapters 
on  the  French  Revolution,  but  many  of  the  remarks  contained  in  the 
notes  of  the  journeys  to  America,  England,  and  Ireland  are  highly 
interesting,  especially  to  ourselves. 

The  chapters  on  the  French  Revolution  have  the  great  and 
almost  unique  merit,  so  far  at  least  as  our  experience  of  histories 
of  that  event  goes,  of  being  written  by  a  man  who  had  had  the 
patience  to  study  with  minute  care  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  old  Government,  and  who  had  the  fairness  to  do  so  with 
an  impression  on  his  mind  that  it  had  principles  and  a  mean¬ 
ing,  and  was  not  a  mere  heap  of  corruption.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  writers  who  have  handled  this  subject 
treat  the  old  Constitution  of  France  as  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  mass  of  rottenness,  so  fundamentally  bad  that  it 
both  invited  and  rendered  necessary  total  and  immediate  destruc¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  De  Tocqueville’s  view  of 
the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  a  very  considerable 
sympathy  with  the  old  regime ,  and  he  at  all  events  took  the 
pains  to  understand  its  practical  working  and  real  character  with 
a  degree  of  minute  accuracy  which  is  almost  entirely  peculiar  to 
himself.  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  show,  as 
we  pointed  out  some  time  ago  (Saturday  Review,  September  I  g, 
1863),  a  genuine  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  old  French 
Constitution.  Sir  James  Stephen’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France  display,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself  observed,  a  rare 
knowledge  of  the  steps  bj-  which  a  system  of  centralized 
administration  had  been  spread  over  the  whole  of  France  long 
before  the  time  of  Napoleon ;  but  Burke  was  utterly  unjust  to  the 
revolution,  and  the  plan  of  Sir  James  Stephen’s  work  left  it 
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unnoticed.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only,  or 
nearly  the  only,  writer  who,  without  oratory  or  exaggeration, 
applied  a  sound  and  fair  judgment  of  the  old  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  purpose  of  interpreting  and  estimating  the  revo¬ 
lution.  In  the  fragmentary  chapters  which  form  the  first  half 
of  the  present  work  we  get,  not  indeed  the  vivid  picture  of 
the  French  Revolution  which,  if  De  Tocqueville’s  life  had  been 
spared,  would  probably  have  formed  far  the  best  history  of  that 
event,  but  a  skeleton  which  would  have  been  the  basis  of  it.  The 
first  portion  consists  of  an  essay  on  the  social  and  political  con¬ 
dition  of  France  before  and  after  1 789,  first  published  in  the  West- 
minster  Revieio  in  1836,  as  a  translation  by  Mr.  Mill.  The  general 
outline  of  this  remarkable  essay  is  already  well  known  to  most  readers 
of  De  Tocqueville’s  works.  It  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  noblesse  had  become  a  mere  caste,  invidious  by  reason  of  its 
privileges  and  social  distinctions,  but  destitute  of  all  political  power 
whatever,  and  distinguished  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation  only  by 
marks  which  rendered  it  the  natural  object  of  every  kind  of 
enmity,  whilst  they  afforded  it  no  sort  of  protection.  It  points 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  state  of  equality  which  is  often 
supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
reality  preceded  and  caused  it.  “  It  would,”  he  says,  “  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  an  entirely  new  French  people  proceeded  from  the 
revolution,  and  that  it  raised  an  edifice  of  which  the  foundation 
had  not  been  laid  before.”  The  division  of  the  land  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  in  our  own  days  was  of  older  date  than  the 
revolution,  so  far  at  least  as  related  to  that  immense  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  which  did  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy.  The  Church 
had  come  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  its  moral 
and  intellectual  hold  upon  some  important  classes  had  been  greatly 
weakened  long  before  the  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
convulsion  destroyed  only  its  endowments  and  its  connection  with 
the  State,  and  left  it  in  possession  of  a  share  of  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  which  have  certainly  been  lessened  by  the  subsequent 
course  of  thought,  but  which  were  considerably  less  affected  than 
might  have  been  expected  by  the  mere  violence  of  the  revolution 
itself.  Such  are  the  main  propositions  of  the  essay  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Revieio  in  1836. 

The  notes  for  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  develop  and 
complete  these  views.  M.  de  Tocqueville  begins  by  pointing  out, 
with  a  vigour  which  upon  this  particular  point  he  does  not  always 
display,  the  great  intellectual  movement  which  pervaded  the  whole 
of  Europe  before  the  revolution.  He  has  often  a  way  of  writing 
which  leads  one  to  think  that  the  whole  history  of  human  affairs  may 
be  resolved  into  a  struggle  between  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  life  much  worth  thinking  about 
except  the  reasons  which  make  one  form  of  government  develop 
itself  into  or  supersede  another.  This  impression,  however, 
is  by  no  means  just.  Politics  proper  occupied  perhaps  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  space  in  De  Tocqueville’s  thoughts,  but  he  was  far  from 
being  enslaved  to  them.  He  recognised  quite  as  strongly  the 
importance  of  other  considerations.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first 
page  of  his  first  chapter  contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  idea  of  the  greatness  of  man  in  genei-al,  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  his 
reason,  of  the  immeasurable  extent  of  his  lights,  had  penetrated  into  and 
filled  all  minds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  unbounded  contempt  for  the 
particular  time  in  which  men  were  living,  and  the  particular  societies  to 
which  they  belonged,  was  mixed  with  this  proud  notion  of  humanity  in 
general. 

De  Tocqueville  had  collected  many  curious  instances  of  this 
general  excitement  of  temper  from  German  and  other  books, 
which  certainly  go  far  to  illustrate,  if  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
they  prove,  the  fact  that  the  French  Revolution  was  looked  on 
throughout  Europe  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Probably  the  most 
conspicuous  and  picturesque  of  them  all  is  the  fact  of  the  immense 
popularity  of  the  secret  societies  which  spread  themselves  over 
Europe,  and  which  exercised  a  wonderful  fascination  over  the 
minds  of  men  in  all  classes  of  society,  more  especially  in  the  very 
highest  class  of  all.  The  Assembly  of  the  Notables,  and  the 
singular  way  in  which  they  connected  all  their  recommendations 
with  abstract  principles  of  the  most  sweeping  democratic  kind, 
were  the  first  positive  manifestation  in  France  of  this  vague 
general  feeling. 

On  the  early  steps  of  the  revolution  it  was  very  difficult  even  for 
such  a  writer  as  De  Tocqueville  to  be  original,  but  he  appears  to  have 
found  something  to  say  even  upon  that  subject  which,  if  not  actually 
new,  was,  at  all  events,  invested  by  him  with  new  importance.  He 
points  out  the  great  importance  of  the  resistance  which  the  local 
Parliaments  offered  to  the  measures  of  the  King,  and  in  particular 
he  describes  the  effect  of  a  sort  of  States-General  on  a  small 
scale  assembled  at  Vizille  in  Dauphine,  without  any  authority 
from  the  Crown,  but  in  assertion  of  a  right  which  had  been 
suspended  ever  since  1618.  He  attributes  the  recall  of  the 
edicts  by  which  the  Parliaments  were  suppressed  to  this 
assembly,  and  describes  it  as  “  the  last  time  that  a  fact  happening 
elsewhere  than  at  Paris  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  general 
destinies  of  the  country.”  In  connection,  with  this  and  some  other 
events,  De  Tocqueville  describes  with  greater  force  than  most 
writers  the  importance  of  the  changes  which  were  made  before  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General.  “  It  is  astonishing,  in  reading  the 
writings  of  the  time,  to  hear  before  1 7  8  9  of  a  great  revolution  already 
accomplished.”  The  great  revolution  consisted,  according  to  De 
Tocqueville,  in  the  renunciation  by  the  King  of  absolute  power ;  for, 
iu  his  opinion,  the  recall  of  the  Parliaments  amounted  to  nothing 
less  than  an  admission  of  this  principle.  The  way  iu  which  the  Par¬ 
liaments  themselves  vanished  when  they  were  no  longer  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  opposition  to  the  King,  but  only  of  their  own 
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personal  privileges,  is  already  so  well  known  that  even  De 
Tocqucville  adds  little  to  our  information  on  this  bead. 

Of  the  facts  and  incidents  of  the  revolution  itself  there  was,  of 
course,  little  more  to  be  said  than  was  known  already,  and  it  was 
perhaps  barely  possible  to  add  much  to  the  speculations  which 
have  been  published  in  endless  profusion  on  the  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mated  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it.  It  is,  however,  curious 
to  see  how  very  warmly  De  Tocqueville  himself,  with  all  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  faults  of  democracy,  dwells  on  its  noble  side.  The 
passage  to  which  we  refer  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
volume : — 

I  do  not  think  that  at  any  epoch  in  history  there  has  been  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  world  so  many  men  so  sincerely  enthusiastic  for  the  public 
good,  so  really  forgetful  of  themselves,  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  common  interest,  so  resolute  in  risking  their  dearest  interests  in  life. 
This  made  the  incomparable  grandeur  of  the  first  days  of  1789.  All  the 
great  actions  which  fill  the  revolution  rise  out  of  this  common  foundation 
of  passion,  courage,  and  devotion.  The  spectacle  was  short,  but  it  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  mankind.  It  is  not  merely  the  distance  at  which  we  stand 
from  it  which  makes  it  seem  great  to  us.  It  seemed  so  to  all  contemporaries. 
All  foreign  nations  saw  and  applauded  it.  All  were  moved  by  it.  .  .  . 

In  all  the  crowd  of  contemporary  memoirs  which  the  revolution  lias  left  I 
have  never  found  one  on  which  the  sight  of  these  first  days  of  1789  has  not 
left  an  ineffaceable  mark.  Everywhere  it  communicates  the  clearness, 
vivacity,  and  freshness  of  the  emotions  of  youth.  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  only  one  country  in  the  world  11111011  could  produce  such  a  spectacle. 
I  know  my  country.  1  see  onty  too  well  its  errors,  its  faults,  its  weaknesses, 
and  its  miseries.  But  I  know  also  of  what  it  is  capable.  There  arc  enter¬ 
prises  which  the  French  nation  alone  is  able  to  accomplish,  magnanimous 
resolutions  which  it  alone  is  able  to  conceive.  It  only  can  at  a  given  day 
take  up  the  common  cause  and  fight  for  it.  And  if  it  is  subject  to  deep  falls, 
it  has  sublime  impulses  which  carry  it  at  once  to  a  point  which  no  other 
people  will  ever  attain. 

This,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  us  the  most  remarkable  passage 
in  that  part  of  the  present  volume  which  relates  to  France.  To 
know  what  points  in  the  character  of  his  nation  a  man  of  De 
Tocqueville’s  powers  was  really  proud  of  is  equivalent  to  knowing 
what  is  really  the  best  side  of  tbe  national  character ;  and  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted  may  be  accepted  as  something  like  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  great  excellence  of  the  French 
character  consists  in  its  power  of  being  exceedingly  charmed  for  a 
short  time  by  a  brilliant  prospect,  and  of  making  a  sudden  and 
violent  effort  to  realize  the  prospect  which  it  sees.  There  must  be 
something  exceedingly  attractive  in  this,  because  in  point  of  fact 
there  are  a  gTeat  many  people  whom  it  attracts;  but  it  certainly  is 
not  attractive  to  an  Englishman,  and  we  think  that  the  English 
nation  might  say  a  good  deal  in  its  own  behalf  if  called  upon  to 
show  cause  why  it  is  not  attracted  by  such  a  quality.  The  reasons 
are  mainly  two.  Such  a  temperament  implies  great  ignorance  and 
great  weakness.  Those  who  can  suppose,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
so  intricate  a  matter  as  the  political  and  social  relations  of  human 
nature  can  he  summed  up  in  a  few  phrases  must  he  grossly 
ignorant.  Those  who  concentrate  all  their  force  in  a  single 
desperate  effort  must  be  very  weak  during  every  part  of  their  lives 
except  the  short  time  in  which  the  force  is  being  accumulated  and 
the  effort  is  being  made.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  guide  and 
apply  in  any  precise  or  accurate  manner  great  accumulations  of 
power  suddenly  expended.  Each  individual  stroke  of  a  pickaxe 
may  be  applied  to  the  particular  point  where  it  is  wanted.  There 
is  always  a  vast  deal  of  chance  about  firing  a  cannon,  and  the 
slightest  degree  of  deviation  makes  the  whole  explosive  power  of 
the  gunpowder  useless.  The  truth  is  that  the  ideals  which  the 
French  propose  to  themselves  are  so  vague  and  imperfect  when  you 
come  to  examine  them,  that  admiration  of  them  shows  nothing  but 
a  mixture  of  folly  and  susceptibility.  “  Liberty,”  for  instance, 
when  you  ask  what  it  really  means,  is  only  the  absence  of 
restraint.  It  is  a  purely  negative  word,  and  if  it  be  applied 
accurately  and  impartially  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  involve  the  absence  of  all  laws  whatever.  A  perfectly 
free  man  is  a  man  altogether  unrestrained  by  any  considera¬ 
tion,  threatened  by  no  pains  and  solicited  by  no  pleasures. 
Such  a  being,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  would  be  simply 
inert.  Restraint  in  tbe  moral  world  is  like  friction  in  matter. 
Force  cannot  act  without  it.  Hence  neither  liberty  nor  restraint 
is  good  in  itself,  but  each  is  good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances. 
To  get  enthusiastic  about  liberty,  therefore,  is  like  being  charmed 
with  the  hole  through  which  the  steam  goes  in  an  engine.  It  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  large  machine,  but  it  is  good  or  bad  only 
because  it  is  of  such  or  such  a  size  and  shape,  and  is  connected 
with  other  things  subjected  to  the  same  conditions.  Such  views 
seem  to  be  too  complicated  to  enter  into  the  ordinary  French  head. 
To  see  one  thing  at  a  time,  to  see  that  one  thing  in  a  strong  light, 
and  to  make  frantic  efforts  after  it  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
consequences,  do  not  appear  to  us  very  noble  characteristics  in  a 
nation. 

The  part  of  De  Tocqueville’s  work  which  relates  to  England 
and  America  does  not  add  very  much  to  the  observations  on  those 
countries  which  he  had  already  made  in  other  works.  His  specula¬ 
tions  turn  throughout  on  the  working  of  the  aristocratic  and  demo¬ 
cratic  principles,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they  explain  pretty 
nearly  every  peculiarity  which  is  to  he  found  either  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  or  in  the  United  States.  The  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  book  are  reports  of  conversations  which  De  Tocqucville  held 
with  every  one  who  came  in  his  way,  and  there  are  also  many 
curious  observations  made  at  first  band  upon  the  diti'erent  institu¬ 
tions  of  tbe  country.  For  instance,  there  are  many  shrewd 
remarks  about  the  course  of  business  at  the  assizes,  and  there  are 
various  accounts  of  particular  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  of  public 
meetings,  and  of  other  matters,  which  show  that  De  Tocqucville 
was  a  keen  observer.  There  are,  however,  several  defects  in  the 


book  which,  to  an  English  eye,  considerably  diminish  its  value. 
Of  these  we  will  notice  three. 

In  the  first  place,  De  Tocqneville’s  intense  desire  to  arrive  on  all 
occasions  at  general  principles,  and  to  throw  everything  into  as 
abstract  a  form  as  possible,  led  him  into  a  good  many  errors  of 
detail,  and  made  those  errors  more  important  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  One  of  these  errors  is  an  odd  one.  He  is  de¬ 
monstrating  the  proposition  that  English  society  is  founded  on  the 
privileges  of  wealth,  and  he  observes  on  this: — “A  man  must  be 
rich  to  he  a  justice  of  the  peace,  lord-lieutenant,  high  sheriff^ 
overseer  of  the  poor,  since  these  places  are  not  paid.”  To  transform 
an  overseer  of  the  poor  into  an  aristocrat  is  a  pretty  strong  measure, 
and  the  mistake  is  an  important  one,  for  it  prevented  De  Tocque- 
ville  from  learning  the  fact  that  it  is  often  worth  the  while  of  quite 
poor  men  to  hold  petty  unpaid  offices  in  parishes  on  account  of 
their  interest  in  the  rates.  In  the  same  way,  he  was  misled  by 
some  one  who  told  him  that  surveyors  of  highways  are  paid 
because  “  eeux-la  sont  des  industriels  qui  consacrent  leur  temps 
an  service  du  public.”  They  belong  to  the  very  same  class  as  the 
overseers,  and  are  not  paid  at  all.  These  are  small  enough  mis¬ 
takes  in  one  respect,  but  in  another  respect  they  are  by  no  means 
small,  for  statements  of  this  kind  form  the  foundations  of  very 
broad  inferences  constantly  insisted  on.  I11  like  manner  the  Bar 
is  represented  as  one  of  the  “debouches  ”  for  tbe  aristocracy.  De 
Tocqueville  was  told,  and  seems  to  have  believed,  that  no  one 
without  “  great  resources  ”  could  he  a  barrister,  and  that  hence  the 
“  competition  was  of  necessity  limited.”  Anyone  who  had  any 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  could  have  told  him  that 
the  Bar  is  expensive  only  as  all  liberal  professions  in  all  times  and 
countries  must  be  expensive.  A  man  has  to  wait  for  practice,  and 
to  support  himself  till  it  comes  in,  but  there  is  very  little  artificial 
expense  in  tbe  matter.  So,  too,  he  was  told,  and  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  India  was  “la  grande  ressource”  for  the  aristocracy. 
It  would  probably  he  difficult  to  find  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
any  considerable  number  of  aristocratic  names,  and  now  that  the 
service  is  open  to  competition  it  is  notorious  that  no  one  will  try  to 
get  a  place  in  it  who  can  command  moderate  professional  prospects 
at  home.  The  truth  is  that  the  service  was  an  outlet,  not  for  the 
aristocracy,  but  for  a  particular  Indian  connection. 

A  second  defect,  which  strikes  one  disagreeably  in  reading  De 
Tocqueville’s  remarks  upon  different  countries,  and  especially  upon 
England,  is  a  sort  of  sentimentality  which  runs  through  all  that 
he  says,  and  wThich  is  hardly  worthy  of  so  great  a  man.  It  is 
easier  to  make  this  remark  than  to  prove  it,  for  its  justification  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  isolated  passages,  but  in  the  style  of  whole 
chapters,  or  long  letters,  and  extracts  from  journals.  There  is  in 
much  that  he  writes  a  tone  of  something  like  lamentation  and 
repining  over  what  is  inevitable,  and  over  what  his  own  principles 
show  to  be  inevitable,  which  jars  on  the  English  reader.  For 
instance,  throughout  every  part  of  the  hook  which  relates  to 
England  we  have  continual  lamentations,  not  exactly  expressed, 
but  conveyed  and  hinted  at  by  turns  of  expression  and  tbe  choice 
of  illustrations,  over  the  power  of  wealth  in  England,  and  the 
unfortunate  lot  of  the  poor  in  comparison  with  the  rich.  To 
regret,  or  even  to  commiserate  to  any  great  extent,  the  results  of 
a  state  of  things  which,  in  a  given  nation  at  all  events,  is  funda¬ 
mental  and  unalterable,  is  like  regretting  and  commiserating  the 
state  of  the  climate  or  the  character  of  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
England  being  what  it  is,  the  problem  set  before  every  English 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  just  to  make  the  best  of  it  on  the 
conditions  prescribed  to  him  or  her.  No  doubt  our  social  position 
is  suck  that  wealth  has  amongst  us  a  degree  of  political  and 
social  importance  which  it  has  nowhere  else.  Therefore,  if  an 
Englishman  wants  to  be  important,  politically  or  socially,  he  must 
begin  by  being  rich ;  but  wby  need  be  be  pitied  for  that  ?  In 
other  states  of  society  he  would  have  had  to  begin  by  being 
strong  and  brave,  or  by  being  clever,  or  something  else,  which, 
would  have  given  him  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  trouble  as 
being  rich  ;  but  what  does  it  really  matter  whether  one  form  of 
energy  or  another  is  demanded  of  a  man  who  wants  to  gratify  his 
ambition  ?  It  comes  to  much  the  same  in  the  end  whether 
your  competitive  examination  gives  marks  for  one  subject 
or  another.  De  Tocqueville  ought  also  to  have  remembered 
that,  though  the  road  to  social  importance  in  England  lies 
through  riches,  a  man  may  be  very  happy  without  social 
importance.  Almost  any  artisan  —  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  for 
instance  —  if  healthy,  temperate,  frugal,  and  moderately  self- 
denying,  may  hope  to  marry  at  thirty,  to  educate  his  family  in  his 
own  position  in  life,  to  read  a  good  many  books  and  newspapers, 
and  to  save  enough  to  he  independent  in  his  old  age.  Why  should 
such  a  man  be  pitied  because  tbe  odds  against  his  sitting  in  Par¬ 
liament  are  immensely  great  ?  With  the  agricultural  labourer  it 
is  indeed  another  matter,  but  his  misfortunes  arise,  not  from  the 
general  condition  of  society,  but  from  other  causes  which  we  do 
not  think  De  Tocqueville,  with  all  his  shrewdness,  understood  very 
clearly. 

The  last  defect  which  suggests  itself  to  readers  of  De  Tocque¬ 
ville’s  works  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  readers  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  America,  lias  reference  to  his  religious  belief.  In  many 
parts  of  his  writings,  and  also  in  his  life  and  correspondence,  it  is 
asserted  that  he  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  but  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  believe  that  be  can  have  held  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed  fully  and  looked  at  human  affairs  from  the  point  of  view 
which  it  prescribes.  The  whole  tone  of  his  writings  is  opposed  to 
such  an  opinion.  lie  appears  indeed  to  have  resolutely  divided 
human  life  int  >  two  distinct  halves,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual, 
and,  taking  the  spiritual  half  for  granted,  to  have  insisted 
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principally  on  the  temporal  half,  its  duties  and  principles.  So 
thoroughly  was  this  principle  settled  in  his  mind  that  he  thought 
that  every  one  else  did  the  same,  and  accordingly,  in  criticizing 
the  state  of  society  in  England  and  the  United  States,  he  con¬ 
stantly  conveys  the  impression  that  both  in  England  and  America 
religion  and  common  life  form  two  distinct  spheres,  mutually 
supporting  each  other,  but  each  resting  on  its  own  principles. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  he  seems  to  think  that  in  common  life 
there  is  no  necessity  to  consider  the  question  whether  your  reli¬ 
gion  is  true  or  not.  He  treats  the  matter  entirely  as  one  of 
expediency.  For  instance,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
Channing,  of  Boston,  in  which  the  following  curious  passage 
occurs : — 

“  Arc  j'ou  not  afraid,”  I  said  frankly,  “  that  by  purifying  Christianity  you 
will  at  last  destroy  its  substance  ?  I  confess  I  am  frightened  at  the  course 
taken  by  the  human  mind  since  Catholicism.  I  am  afraid  it  will  arrive  at 
last  at  natural  religion.” 

“  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Channing,  “  such  a  result  is  little  to  be  feared.  The 
human  mind  needs  a  positive  religion,  and  why  should  it  abandon  the 
Christian  religion  ?  Its  proofs  fear  nothing  from  the  most  serious  examina¬ 
tion  of  reason.” 

“  Allow  me,”  said  I,  “  to  make  an  objection.  It  applies  not  only  to 
Unitarianism,  but  to  all  the  Protestant  sects,  and  has  even  an  important 
bearing  in  the  political  world.  Do  you  not  think  that  human  nature  is  so 
constituted  that,  whatever  improvements  may  be  made  by  education  and  the 
state  of  society,  there  will  always  be  a  great  number  of  men  incapable,  from 
the  nature  of  their  position,  to  employ  their  reason  on  theoretical  and 
abstract  questions,  and  who,  if  they  have  not  a  dogmatic  faith,  will  not 
precisely  believe  anything  ?  ” 

Mr.  Channing  answered,  “The  objection  which  you  have  just  made  is  in 
effect  the  most  serious  of  all  those  which  can  be  raised  against  the  principle 
of  Protestantism.” 

Channing  the,,  went  on  to  say,  first,  that  religious  questions  were 
not  really  difficult ;  and  next,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  had  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  on  the  strength  of  argu¬ 
ments  of  some  sort.  This,  says  De  Tocqueville,  “  appeared  to  me 
more  specious  than  solid.” 

We  do  not  think  that  Channing  gave  the  true  answer  to  De 
Tocqueville’s  objection,  which  surely  is  a  very  feeble  one  for  so 
powerful  a  man.  The  answer  is,  that  the  Protestant  theory  no 
more  requires  that  each  individual  for  himself  should  “  employ  his 
reason  on  abstract  and  theoretical  questions  ”  connected  with  re¬ 
ligion  than  a  belief  in  astronomy  implies  that  the  person  who 
holds  it  has  read  for  himself  Newton  or  Laplace.  The  difference 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  lies  in  the  degree 
of  confidence  which  they  give  to  their  guides.  The  Protestant  says, 

I  will  trust  you  as  far  and  as  long  as  I  see  cause  to  do  so.”  The 
Roman  Catholic  says,  “  I  trust  you  unreservedly  and  irrevocably.” 
Besides  this,  the  alternative  which  frightened  De  Tocque¬ 
ville  is  not  shown  to  be  really  disastrous.  Men  incapable 
of  reasoning  on  abstract  and  theoretical  questions  will,  it  appears, 
“  not  precisely  believe  anything,”  i.  e.  on  the  questions  which 
they  cannot  understand.  Why  should  they  not  be  contented  to 
be  ignorant  ?  Even  if  they  had  what  De  Tocqueville  calls  a 
“  dogmatic  faith,”  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing.  They  would 
believe  that  Abracadabra  was  true,  whatever  Abracadabra  might 
mean,  but  as  to  the  truth  asserted  by  Abracadabra,  they  “  would 
not  precisely  believe  anything  ”  any  more  than  if  they  were  Pro¬ 
testants.  Why,  too,  should  not  a  Protestant  believe  that  Abraca¬ 
dabra,  whatever  it  meant,  was  true,  if  a  person  whom  he  believed 
to  be  better  instructed  than  himself  told  him  so  ?  The  remark¬ 
able  point,  however,  about  the  conversation  certainly  is,  that  it  sinks 
altogether  the  question  of  truth ;  yet  surely  there  must  be  some 
true  view  on  the  subject,  even  if  the  true  view  is  purely  nega¬ 
tive,  and  consists  in  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be  known 
or  reasonably  conjectured  respecting  it.  Whatever  the  true  view 
may  be,  it  ought  to  be  recognised  and  acted  on.  In  politics,  De 
Tocqueville  recognised  facts  with  surpassing  honesty.  Indeed,  his 
determination  to  do  so,  even  when  he  did  not  like  the  fact  he 
recognised,  is  one  of  his  principal  claims  to  greatness.  There  is 
no  trace,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  a  similar  spirit  on  his  part  in  the 
matter  of  religion.  He  leaves  the  question  of  truth  quite  out  of 
consideration.  His  way  of  treating  it  constantly  suggests  that  he 
really  viewed  positive  creeds  of  all  kinds  only  as  more  or  less 
useful,  and  that  he  took  a  very  narrow  view  of  utility,  neglecting 
the  supreme  importance  of  truth  to  all  honesty,  consistency,  and 
freedom  of  conduct.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  great  blot  on  his 
fame  as  a  philosopher. 


SWEDEN.* 

T  is  commonly  said  that  the  exports  of  Massachusetts  consist  of 
ice  and  granite  ;  according  to  the  “  Old  Bushman,”  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Sweden  is  little  better,  being  associated  in  the  minds 
of  most  Englishmen  with  snow  and  bears.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  add  that  people  in  general  have  an  impression  that  it  was  once 
governed  by  Charles  XII.  But  we  admit  that  the  amount  of 
popular  information  on  the  subject  is  strictly  limited,  and  that 
the  “  Old  Bushman  ”  has  done  well  in  endeavouring  to  correct 
and  extend  our  knowledge.  He  has  not  indeed  produced  a  book 
which  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  to  general  readers. 
Two-thirds  of  it  are  tilled  by  a  classified  and  descriptive  list  of 
the  Swedish  Fauna.  It  scarcely  falls  within  the  province  even  of 
a  conscientious  reviewer  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  such 
a  performance,  which  can  only  be  efficiently  tested  by  making 
use  of  it  in  practice.  We  are,  however,  quite  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  “  Old  Bushman’s  ”  own  statement  that  it  “  con¬ 
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tains  the  best,  if  not  the  only  complete  account  of  the 
fauna  of  the  North  of  Europe  which  has  ever  been  laid  before 
the  British  naturalist.”  In  it  will  be  found  the  names  of  all  the 
Swedish  beasts  that  came  or  did  not  come  out  of  the  ark,  from 
the  common  whale,  whose  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  88  elephants 
or  440  bears,  or  indeed  from  his  fossil  relative  who  was  twenty- 
seven  times  heavier  and  larger  (that  is,  as  we  calculate,  equal  to 
2,376  elephants  or  1 1,880  bears),  down  to  the  dormouse,  from  the 
golden  eagle  to  the  wren,  and  from  the  salmon  to  the  stickleback. 
The  remaining  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  agriculture,  and  statistics  of  the  country, 
and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  useful  information  of 
which  the  prefaces  of  guide-books  are  generally  composed.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  volume  is  divided  between  these  two 
branches  of  inquiry  probably  represent  their  relative  value  in  the 
mind  of  the  author.  He  resided  in  Sweden,  it  seems,  for  ten 
years,  during  which  time  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  forming 
collections  in  natural  history.  His  remarks,  however,  will  be 
useful,  not  only  to  those  who  are  ready  to  follow  in  hi3 
steps  and  devote  their  lives  to  preserving  eggs  and  skins, 
but  also  to  the  more  cursory  traveller  in  search  of  new 
ground  for  a  summer  trip.  We  confess  that  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  country  does  not  sound  specially  attractive 
to  us,  although  he  always  speaks  of  the  people  themselves  with 
strong  liking.  The  “  Old  Bushman,”  although  he  has  wandered 
in  many  countries,  retains  a  very  fair  allowance  of  old  English 
prejudices.  He  digresses,  with  the  weakness  of  a  writer  ap¬ 
proaching  a  favourite  topic,  into  a  rather  irrelevant  eulogy  of 
British  boxing.  He  does  not,  he  condescends  to  say,  “  complain 
of  the  manner  in  which  foreigners  fight  ” ;  he  will  back  a  good 
Englishman  with  his  fists  .against  any  one  man ;  but  he  evidently 
considers  the  prize-ring  to  be  an  ennobling  institution,  which 
foreigners  are  incapable  of  appreciating.  The  old  fashion  in 
Sweden  was  to  fight  as  “  Balt  spannare  ” ;  that  is,  two  men  were 
buckled  together  by  a  strap  round  their  waists,  and  left  to  fight 
it  out  with  their  knives.  A  statue  representing  such  a  contest 
was  in  the  English  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  the  “Old  Bush¬ 
man,”  on  the  day  of  its  erection  in  Gothenburg,  saw  a  group 
of  Swedish  fishermen  standing  admiringly  round  the  original, 
each  man  with  his  knife  by  his  side.  He  was  extremely 
gratified  by  an  undesigned  coincidence ;  the  same  day  he  found 
the  crew  of  an  English  ship  gazing  fondly  at  a  picture  of  the  battle 
between  Tom  King  and  Jem  Mace.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  picture 
was  probably  somewhat  inferior  to  the  statue,  but  the  “  Old  Bush¬ 
man  ”  naturally  inferred  that  his  countrymen  would  be  more  likely 
to  give  him  fair  play  in  a  row.  The  Englishman  who  goes  about 
the  world  exultant  over  our  national  prowess  with  the  fist3 
does  not  generally  shake  down  well  with  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation.  The  “  Old  Bushman,”  however,  fraternized  heartily 
with  his  Swedish  friends,  though  evidently  not  holding  them 
to  be  the  equals  of  Englishmen.  He  took  a  room  in  a  Swedish 
farmhouse,  for  which  he  paid  3?.  a  year.  He  speaks  with  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  prints  of  steeplechasing,  boxing,  and  rowing 
which  conveyed  to  the  benighted  natives  some  glimmering 
notions  of  English  life,  and  his  intellectual  intercourse  with 
more  civilized  countries  was  kept  up  by  a  regular  supply  of 
the  Field  and  Bell's  Life.  His  communications  being  thus  kept 
open,  he  would  have  been  able  to  settle  comfortably  down  in  the 
country  but  for  a  constant  longing  to  be  back  to  the  Australian 
bush.  Swedish  life  in  itself  strikes  us  as  somewhat  dreary.  During 
the  summer,  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  hobby  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  happy  anywhere.  In  winter,  however,  there  is  no  sport  to  be 
had,  or  it  must  be  obtained  at  such  a  price  that  the  game  would  be 
hardly  worth  the  candle.  A  Northern  forest  in  winter  is  not  a 
cheerful  place  of  residence,  and  even  the  occasional  ecstasy  of 
shooting  a  bear  would  be  dearly  purchased  if  your  prospect  for  five 
or  six  months  were  to  be  confined  to  snow  and  pines.  The  bears 
show  their  sense  by  hybernating,  and  the  “  Old.  Bushman  ”  says 
that  a  sportsman  in  the  forest  districts  ought  to  be  able  to  sleep 
from  November  to  March,  and  wake  from  March  to  November. 

The  inhabitant,  however,  of  the  more  settled  districts  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  his  dreary  winter  by  the  extreme  hospitality  of  the 
natives.  The  “  Old  Bushman  ”  is  enthusiastic  about  the  kindness 
of  the  ladies,  and  all  classes  are  kind  to  foreigners,  and  specially 
kind  to  Englishmen.  Even  a  doctor  once  refused  to  take  a  fee 
after  attending  him  for  three  weeks,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
stranger ;  showing  how  far  Sweden  is  behind  more  frequented 
districts.  A  Chamouni  surgeon  last  year  made  exactly  the  same 
circumstance  a  reason  for  charging  zol.  for  simply  replacing  a 
shoulder  put  out  of  joint.  Probably,  if  our  fellow-countrymen 
extend  their  rambling  propensities  into  Sweden,  this  virtue  of 
extreme  hospitality  will  become  rare.  Kindly  as  the  “  Old 
Bushman  ”  found  his  Swedish  friends,  he  cannot  help  expressing 
a  certain  contempt  for  their  athletic  deficiencies.  As  he  has 
pointed  out,  they  do  not  know  how  to  box;  and  this  is  only 
indicative  of  more  general  failings.  We  look  in  vain,  he  says,  for 
the  “  hardy  sons  of  the  North,”  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much.  An  Englishman  is  able  to  stand  as  much  cold  in  his  pea- 
jacket  as  a  Swede  in  his  fur  cloak,  and  is  capable  of  harder 
exercise.  The  Swedes  do  not,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  credit,  play 
cricket  or  football.  A  few  of  them  skate  and  swim,  but 
with  little  emulation.  We  should  naturally  look  in  so  well- 
watered  a  country  for  a  good  eight-oared  crew  or  two, 
and  yet  the  “  Old  Bushman  ”  never  saw  an  amateur  crew 
but  once ;  and  the  ship  in  which  they  rowed  is  now  laid  up  high 
and  dry  in  Gothenburg.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  athletic 
sports  is  that  a  Swedish  gentleman  almost  necessarily  passes  the 
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■winter  in  a  state  of  inadtion.  lie  lives  entirely  in  rooms  heated  by 
stoves  to  a  temperature  of  over  jo°  Fahrenheit,  and  with  all  the 
windows  blocked  up.  He  never  thinks  of  taking  a  walk ;  his 
meals  are  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  laid  down  by  Captain  Barclay, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Banting.  He  drinks  brandy  before  every 
repast,  and  takes  a  regular  nap  after  dinner.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  “  Old  Bushman  ”  saw  a  good  many  more 
extremely  jovial  faces  than  figures  suited  to  athletic  exercise. 
They  are  sociable,  and  given  to  set  the  long  winter  at  defiance  by 
innumerable  balls  and  card-parties.  In  short,  the  Swedes  in  the 
“  Old  Bushman’s  ”  opinion — and  he  probably  expresses  the  average 
opinion  of  his  fellow-countrymen — are  most  excellent  fellows,  but  j  ust 
a  little  too  mild  and  gentle  to  suit  an  English  taste.  With  all  possible 
respect  for  the  German  races  generally,  and  with  even  a  frank  admis¬ 
sion  of  their  superiority  to  us  in  many  points,  an  Englishman,  if  he 
candidly  expresses  his  opinion,  must  usually  admit  that  a  certain 
not  unkindly  contempt  is  lurking  somewhere  in  his  mind.  They 
are  learned,  and  good-hearted,  and  everything  that  is  amiable,  but 
somehow  rather  flabby  in  muscle ;  they  are  wanting  in  what  is  ex¬ 
pressively  known  as  "devil,”  and,  with  due  deference  to  theologians, 
it  may  be  said  that  some  dash  of  the  diabolic  element  is  a  useful 
ingredient  of  a  man’s  character. 

The  “  Old  Bushman,”  though  he  gives  much  useful  advice  to 
gentlemen  who  visit  Sweden  for  sporting  purposes,  does  not  seem 
to  have  devoted  much  time  to  sport  pure  and  simple,  being  prin¬ 
cipally  engaged  in  increasing  and  arranging  his  collections.  He 
never  killed  a  bear,  though  he  informs  us  that  the  yearly  aver¬ 
age  of  bears  killed  in  Sweden  from  1849  to  1859  was  117; 
and  a  certain  Norwegian  pastor  asserts  that  he  has  a  hill  in 
his  parish  where  a  man  may  be  certain  of  seeing  a  bear  any 
day.  They  are  chiefly  shot  in  the  winter,  and  the  method 
adopted  is  to  discover  the  place  where  they  have  taken  up  their 
winter  quarters.  As  they  do  not  generally  retire  till  after  the 
snow  is  set  in,  a  man  can  follow  the  bear’s  traces  until  from  his 
zigzag  course  it  appears  that  he  is  near  his  hiding-place.  His 
pursuer  then  makes  a  ring  in  the  forest,  and  if  he  does  not  again 
meet  the  track  he  knows  that  the  bear  is  within  the  circle.  A 
bear  being  once  ringed,  you  can  buy  him  for  5 1.  or  10?.,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  find  him  and  kill  him — a  process  which 
the  “  Old  Bushman  ”  appears  to  consider  as  a  certainty.  The 
alternative  is  sometimes  presented  that  the  bear  may  kill  you. 
Should  the  beast  be  only  wounded  by  your  fire  and  charge,  you 
are  generally  too  much  encumbered  with  the  snow  to  have  any 
chance  of  evasion.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  throw  yourself  on 
the  ground  and  “  play  possum,”  leaving  the  rest  to  Providence. 
An  English  gentleman  who  pursued  this  plan — Mr.  Lloyd, 
who  recounted  his  adventures  in  “  Northern  Field  Sports  ” — found 
it  answer  pretty  well.  The  bear,  it  is  true,  chewed  him  all  over, 
but  did  not  inflict  any  very  serious  injury,  because  his  teeth  were 
worn  out.  He  also  made  a  brilliant  attempt  at  scalping  his  victim, 
which  failed  from  Mr.  Lloyd’s  hair  being  cut  short.  Finally,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  skull  into  his 
mouth.  The  sensation  of  his  fangs  slowly  grating  over  the  bare 
skull  is  described  as  similar  to  the  crunch  one  feels  from  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  attention  of  the  beast  was  diverted  by 
a  dog,  after  gnawing  and  chewing  Mr.  Lloyd  for  some  time  as  a 
small  boy  treats  a  piece  of  sugar-candy.  Mr.  Lloyd  observes  that 
after  this  he  thought  himself  more  hurt  than  he  was  in  reality, 

and  disabled  for  the  day  at  least.”  He  was  able,  however,  to 
walk  seven  or  eight  miles  home,  and  four  days  afterwards  to  start 
upon  a  new  expedition. 

The  greater  number  of  the  “  Old  Bushman’s  ”  remarks  which  are 
not  devoted  to  natural  history  refer  to  agriculture.  He  thinks 
that  it  might  possibly  be  worth  while  for  an  intelligent  English 
farmer  to  settle  in  Sweden,  although  he  confesses  that  the  country 
can  hold  out  few  attractions  in  comparison  with  the  English  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and  considering  the  rather  stolid  nature  of  the  British  agricul¬ 
turist,  he  would  require  very  strong  inducements  to  plant  himself 
in  a  foreign  land.  Agriculture  appears  to  be  in  a  backward 
state  in  Sweden,  which  is  explained  principally  by  the  labour 
system.  The  small  proprietors  are,  as  elsewhere,  a  stubborn  and 
immoveable  race.  The  larger  proprietors  generally  occupy  their  own 
land  ;  it  is  cultivated  by  day-labourers  called  “  torfare,”  who  have 
a  small  piece  of  land  and  a  cottage,  paid  for,  not  in  money,  but 
labour.  As  these  cottiers  have  little  or  no  capital,  their  own  land 
is  generally  in  a  wretched  state,  and  they  grudge  labour  to  their 
employer.  The  system  seems  to  be  a  cumbrous  and  ineffectual 
relic  of  more  ancient  times.  The  great  agricultural  wealth  of 
Sweden  consists  in  its  pine  forests,  which  are  to  it  what  coal 
is  to  England.  As  in  the  case  of  the  coal,  they  are  disappearing 
with  a  rapidity  that  causes  some  alarm.  It  is  calculated  that  in 
1 30  years  the  present  careless  system  of  management  would 
cause  them  to  be  entirely  extirpated,  which  will  be  unpleasant 
for  our  great-great-grandsons.  But  for  the  statistics  of  this  and 
many  other  matters,  are  they  not  written  in  the  “  Old  Bushman’s  ” 
book  ?  Although  they  make  it  far  from  light  reading,  they  are 
valuable  to  those  who  wish,  for  any  reason,  to  “  post  themselves 
up”  in  Swedish  affairs.  _ 

MR.  GROTE’S  PLATO.* 

(  Second  Notice.') 

0  many,  and  in  some  cases  so  abstruse,  are  the  questions, 
ethical,  metaphysical,  and  historical,  which  Mr.  Grote  raises 
sind  discusses  in  these  volumes,  that  it  is  not  possible  here  to  do 
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more  than  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  more  prominent.  Among 
these,  that  which  occurs  first,  and  recurs  most  frequently,  is  one 
with  which  readers  of  the  History  of  Greece  are  already  familiar. 
Every  one  remembers  how,  in  chapter  lxvii.,  Mr.  Grote  came 
forward,  against  the  whole  weight  of  ancient  and  modem 
authority,  to  defend  from  Plato’s  attacks  the  class  of  persons  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Sophists,  and  whom  he  prefers  to  term  profes¬ 
sional  teachers  or  lecturers.  In  this  book  he  returns  to  the  charge 
with  undiminished  ardour,  not  repeating  the  whole  of  the  case  as 
formerly  stated,  but  supporting  it  by  numberless  comments, 
quotations,  illustrations,  all  of  them  tending  to  prove — and,  as  we 
think,  sufficiently  proving — that  to  the  Athenian  public  Socrates 
himself  was  no  more  than  a  Sophist,  and  that  the  so-called 
Sophistic  morality  was  in  no  respect  below  par.  Looking  at 
his  plea  for  the  Sophists  generally,  as  it  is  contained  in  both 
works,  none  but  a  bigoted  opponent  can  deny  that  it  rendered 
real  and  great  services  to  the  history  of  philosophy  as  well 
as  to  the  history  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  original,  for  it 
set  facts  which  everybody  knew  or  might  have  known  in 
a  wholly  new  light;  it  swept  away  a  mass  of  conventional 
twaddle,  and  it  did  a  great  deal  incidentally  to  make  us  under¬ 
stand  the  state  of  Greek  thought  and  society  in  Socratean 
Athens.  It  destroyed  the  fancy  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
sect  or  tribe  of  Sophists ;  it  showed  that  the  individual  Sophist 
did  not  teach,  and  could  not  have  taught,  immorality ;  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  him  to  have  been  an  empty-headed 
and  pretentious  man,  and  that  public  opinion  did  not  brand  him 
as  a  member  of  a  degraded  and  mercenary  class.  Mr.  Grote  might, 
indeed,  have  gone  in  one  respect  even  further,  and  claimed  for  the 
Sophists  something  more.  Although  exercising  a  far  less  considerable 
corrupting  influence  upon  the  Athenian  youth  than  commentators 
have  been  wont  to  suppose,  their  position  in  the  history  of  philo¬ 
sophy  is  highly  significant  and  interesting.  They  represent 
the  first  attempt  to  bring  abstract  thought  into  connection  with 
life  and  social  questions.  They  mark  the  transition  from  the 
early  Ionic  and  Italian  speculators,  with  their  vaguely  grand 
theories  about  nature  and  the  origin  of  things,  to  the  ethics 
and  logic  of  the  post-Platonic  schools.  They  are  the  necessary 
forerunners  of  Socrates ;  nay,  more,  they  are  the  class  of  which 
Socrates  himself  is  only  the  most  conspicuous  member.  As  Mr. 
Grote  truly  remarks,  even  Plato  is  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
admitting  this,  and  is  forced  to  resort  to  an  artifice  that  he  may 
not  have  to  confess  it.  Bitter  as  he  is  against  the  Sophists,  he  is 
not  so  bitter  or  so  contemptuous  as  commentators  have  usually 
represented  him.  Protagoras,  in  particular,  is  treated  with  marked 
respect,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
do,  that  the  author  of  the  Dialogues  meant  to  put  the  truth 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  all  the  falsehood  and  fallacy 
into  that  of  his  opponent.  The  antithesis  is  often  rather  be¬ 
tween  the  rhetorical  method  of  the  Sophist,  with  his  long 
set  speeches,  and  the  short  sharp  cross-questioning  practised 
by  Socrates,  than  between  the  absolute  merit  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  respectively  uphold.  All  this  we  freely  concede  to 
Mr.  Grote.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  as  he  seems  disposed 
to  assume,  that  the  case  is  settled  in  his  clients’  favour,  and  that 
the  Sophists  may  be  suffered  to  stand  on  a  level  little  lower  than 
that  of  Socrates,  or  his  great  disciple.  It  is  out  of  a  class  that  the 
destroyer  of  that  class  arises,  and  it  was  the  mission  of  Socrates, 
himself  a  Sophist  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  to  sweep  the 
Sophists  away  by  founding  new  schools  with  nobler  aims.  The 
distinction  between  their  sale  of  knowledge  for  money  and  his 
free  conversation  with  all  comers  may  not  seem  much  in  itself,  but 
it  is  a  type  of  the  profound  difference  in  the  moral  purpose  of 
Socrates  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  Hippias 
on  the  other.  To  say  that  the  Sophists  represented  the  average 
morality  of  Greece  is  something  more  than  a  defence ;  it  is  a  con¬ 
demnation.  Those  who  come  before  the  world  as  wise  men  and 
teachers  ought  not  to  have  nothing  better  than  average  morality  to 
offer.  The  Sophists,  while  destroying  the  ancient  conventional  and 
popular  ethics,  do  not  seem  to  have  striven  to  replace  them,  either 
by  an  absolute  morality  such  as  Plato’s  is  taken  to  be,  or  by  a 
prudential  morality  like  that  which  Mr.  Grote  supposes  the  his¬ 
torical  Socrates  to  have  had  glimmerings  of,  and  which  was  after¬ 
wards  developed  into  a  system  by  Epicurus.  Not  truth  and 
goodness,  but  profit  and  fame,  were,  according  to  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  the  first  objects  in  the  typical  Sophist’s  mind ;  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  seeking  these,  but  for  not  also  seeking  the  others.  And 
if  it  be  said  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  themselves  in  error,  led 
away  by  personal  jealousies,  it  can  only  be  answered  that,  where 
it  comes  to  be  a  question  between  these  men  whom  we  do  not 
know  and  the  two  philosophers  whom  all  later  generations 
venerate,  not  merely  as  men  of  surpassing  genius,  but  as 
the  teachers  of  a  high  and  pure  morality,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  right.  Wherefore,  if  the 
Sophist  be  not  the  fiend  whom  the  German  commentators 
paint,  neither  on  the  other  hand  is  he  a  figure  upon  whom  it  is 
possible  to  look  with  complacent  satisfaction,  lie  is  associated 
with  the  decadence  of  Greek  political  virtue  and  of  Greek  poetry. 
Himself  the  inevitable  result  of  the  time,  he  yet  contributes  to 
foster  its  errors  ;  he  stimulates  while  he  feeds  the  overmastering- 
passion  for  personal  distinction  which  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Greece ;  he  represents  the  passage  from  the  severe 
simplicity  of  early  poetry  and  eloquence  to  the  iiiurruirr)  Movaa 
under  whose  stifling  embrace  poetry  expired  and  eloquence 
dwindled  into  rhetoric.  We  need  not  hate,  but  we  can  never 
applaud  him. 
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Of  one  of  the  chief  services  which  Mr.  Grote’s  hook  is  calculated 
to  render  we  have  already  spoken ;  w'e  mean  his  cogent  and  oft- 
repeated  arguments  against  the  attempt  to  force  Plato's  doctrines 
into  a  formal  system.  Far  removed  as  his  elaborately  studied 
Dialogues  seem  to  he  from  the  deliverances  of  Heraclitus — abrupt, 
obscure,  oracular — they  are  in  essence  not  less  unlike  the  set  treatise 
in  which  a  modem  philosopher  propounds  his  system.  To  Plato  the 
method  was  at  least  as  precious  as  the  result,  and  the  result  itself  is 
seldom  enounced  dogmatically.  It  is  only  the  probable  conclusion  to 
which  a  certain  set  of  facts  point,  while  another  set,  stated  in  another 
Dialogue,  overset  it  or  propose  some  other  solution  in  its  place. 
This,  as  Mr.  Grote  says,  was  just  what  Plato  wished;  he  had 
certain  fixed  tendencies,  and  a  mental  idiosyncrasy  which  gave  a 
generic  resemblance  to  all  his  reasonings,  but  he  never  meant  or 
desired  to  have  a  body  of  views  which  should  hang  perfectly 
together.  He  held  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  absolute 
truth,  and  that  it  might  be  reached  by  one  who,  with 
a  strong  original  genius,  devoted  sufficient  time  and  pains 
to  pursuing  it  by  the  right  path.  But  the  preconditions 
are  always  represented  as  excessively  rare  and  difficult,  and 
nowhere,  not  even  amid  the  dogmatism  of  the  Laws,  is 
there  a  positive  assertion  of  any  single  truth  as  having  been 
reached  by  this  dialectic,  which  is  yet  the  only  possible,  method. 
Nor  does  this  uncertainty,  so  puzzling  to  a  modern  reader, 
arise  from  the  fact  that  Plato’s  teaching-,  like  his  master’s,  was 
primarily  oral,  and  that  his  Dialogues  were  written  for  friends, 
not  printed  for  the  world  at  large.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of 
his  own  mind,  being  indeed  the  chief  of  all  his  claims  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  greater 
than  the  greatest  of  their  works ;  he  could  have  constructed  a 
score  of  systems,  and  stood  apart  to  see  the  weaknesses  of  all ;  he 
was  above  believing  in  any  system,  for  with  all  his  logical 
keenness  his  own  mind  was  too  imaginative  and  emotional  to  be 
satisfied  by  mere  logical  consistency.  Justly,  therefore,  does 
Mr.  Grote  reprehend  the  attempts  of  generation  after  generation 
of  Platonists  who  have  insisted  on  cutting-  down  and  patching  up 
their  master’s  doctrines  into  an  artificial  harmony  which  they 
were  never  meant  to  pretend  to.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  sometimes  forgets  his  own  principle — 
censuring  inconsistencies  which  he  has  told  us  to  expect,  and 
arguing  against  some  particular  doctrine  of  Plato’s  because  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  views  of  another  dialogue.  Thus  he 
contrasts  the  onslaught  in  the  Theaetetus  upon  the  Protagorean 
dogma,  “Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,”  with  the  strong 
assertions  elsewhere  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  a  free  self- 
guided  development,  although,  in  combating  Protagoras,  Plato’s 
object  is  to  deny  that  all  truth  is  relative,  not  that  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  individual  are  to  be  ignored.  Some  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  it  is  true,  may  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  those  of 
the  Dialogues  in  which  Socrates  claims  his  right  to  do  as 
he  thinks  fit;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  main  scope  of 
each  line  of  reasoning  from  being  good  in  its  place.  The  re¬ 
concilement,  in  this  case  not  especially  difficult,  may  for  the 
moment  be  neglected.  So,  too,  the  asceticism  of  the  Phcedon  is 
contrasted  with  the  enthusiastic  exaltation  of  Love  of  the 
Phasdrus  and  Symposium.  The  difference  is  marked,  yet  it  is  a 
difference,  and  not  a  contradiction ;  the  two  veins  of  thought  have 
each  their  value  from  their  own  premises,  and  the  acceptance  of 
one,  supposing  the  acceptance  of  anything  so  fanciful  possible, 
would  modify  but  not  destroy  the  value  of  the  other.  So  again,  in 
the  Republic,  it  is  objected  to  the  proof  of  the  superior  and 
perfect  happiness  of  the  just  man,  that  as  the  just  man  is  by 
hypothesis  the  philosopher  who  has  been  sketched  out  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  dialogue,  he  will  not  be  happy  out  of  the  special 
society  which  Plato  has  created  for  him,  but  will  be,  like  Socrates, 
exposed  to  the  suspicions  and  attacks  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Now,  although  it  is  part  of  Plato’s  thesis  that  perfect  justice 
belongs  only  to  the  philosopher  in  the  perfect  state,  yet 
in  speaking  of  actual  states  he  may  fairly  be  taken 
to  speak  also  of  actual  just  men,  in  the  ordinary  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term ;  and  the  persons  whom  the  Athenian 
public  would  single  out  as  such  would  practically  be  the  same  as 
those  to  whom  the  philosopher  would  apply  the  name.  Several 
similar  cases  might  be  adduced  from  other  parts  of  Mr.  Grote’s 
book,  in  which,  while  he  does  well  in  pointing  out  the  inconsist¬ 
ency,  whether  real  or  apparent,  he  seems  too  much  inclined  to 
consider  it  as  an  argument  against  the  value  of  one  view  or  the 
other  in  itself.  To  Plato  all  views  have  their  value,  since  all 
must  be  examined  before  the  truth  can  be  reached ;  and  we  can 
seldom  tell  which  of  two  opposed  views  he  would  have  chosen  had 
the  election  been  forced  upon  him. 

Connected  with  this  tendency  on  Mr.  Grote’s  part  there  is 
another  which  might  possibly  mislead  an  inexperienced  reader. 
He  brings  before  us  in  the  most  clear  and  forcible  manner  the 
two  lines  in  which  Plato’s  mind  works — the  dialectical  and  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  one  hand,  the  imaginative  and  constructive  on  the 
other.  But  in  practice  he  does  not  always  allow  sufficiently  for 
the  exuberance  of  Plato’s  genius  when  it  is  working  in  the  latter — 
for  the  fulness  of  detail  which  his  rich  poetical  passion  for  invention 
supplies,  and  which  his  notion  of  artistic  finish  demands.  Some¬ 
times  these  qualities  fairly  overpower  his  sober  judgment;  some¬ 
times  they  only  lead  him  into  digressions  and  amplifications, 
delightful  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  of  slender  philosophical 
value.  Very  often  Plato  really  does  not  know  whether  he  is  jest¬ 
ing  or  not,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  extraordinary  etymologies  of  the 
Cratylus,  which  Mr.  Grote  is  disposed  to  take  as  in  the  main  serious. 


Still  more  frequently  he  is  only  following  his  fancy  in  stating 
what  may  be  true,  -what  is  at  least  plausible  enough  to  be  worth 
saying,  but  to  which  he  is  far  from  intending  to  pledge  himself. 
In  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  where  (especially  in  the  former)  he 
is  not  bound  by  any  practical  limitations,  he  indulges  this  tendency 
to  the  utmost,  filling  up  the  picture  more  as  an  artist  than  as  a 
statesman.  Altogether,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Plato’s 
remarks,  profound  and  ingenious  as  they  often  are,  are  far  less 
valuable  in  themselves  than  in  his  way  of  saying  them.  A  page 
of  Aristotle  tells  us  a  great  deal  more  than  a  page  of  Plato,  but  it 
does  not  make  us  find  out  so  much  for  ourselves.  In  Plato,  there¬ 
fore,  above  almost  all  other  writers,  is  it  necessary  to  eschew  the 
letter,  and  seek  to  catch  a  portion  of  the  spirit. 

There  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Grote’s  book  of  which  we  would 
willingly  have  spoken.  Passing  from  a  general  view  into  details, 
it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  examined  his  views  of  the 
Ideal  theory;  to  have  shown  how  he  contrasts  the  Protagoras  with 
the  Gorgias,  the  Phtedon  with  the  Phcedrus ;  to  have  stated  his 
peculiarly  valuable  criticisms  upon  the  political  doctrines  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Laws ;  to  have  quoted  his  remarks  on  the 
strange  cosmical  theories  of  the  Timoeus.  But  any  one  of  these 
must  have  been  discussed  fully  to  be  worth  discussing  at  all,  and 
we  must  therefore  be  content  to  refer  readers  to  Mr.  Grote’s 
book  itself.  To  students  of  ancient  philosophy  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  They  will  find  in  it  an  abundance  of  searching  criticism, 
always  well  considered,  always  direct  and  practical,  interspersed 
with  ingenious  remarks  upon  a  wide  range  of  historical  as  well  as 
philosophical  subjects.  Coming  as  this  criticism  does  from  a  mind 
itself  distinctly  un-Platonic,  it  has  all  the  greater  value.  Plato  is, 
of  all  authors,  the  one  whom  his  commentators  have  chiefly  de¬ 
lighted  to  worship,  and  therefore  such  adverse  criticism  as  Mr. 
Grote’s  is  peculiarly  useful,  even  in  England,  where  the  national 
mind  has  been,  for  two  centuries  at  least,  little  disposed  towards 
Platonism.  Saying  “  adverse,”  let  our  meaning  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  Mr.  Grote  is  full  of  admiration  for  Plato’s  genius ;  he  is 
able  to  see  and  willing  to  acknowledge  the  variety  and  compass 
of  his  powers,  and  the  extent  of  his  services  to  human  thought. 
While  he  avoids  the  error  of  those  who  bid  us  chiefly 
dwell  on  the  style  and  dramatic  beauty  of  the  Dialogues, 
rather  than  on  their  philosophical  substance,  he  is  even  further 
removed  from  the  dulness  which  would  look  in  Plato  for  nothing 
but  direct  propositions,  or  from  the  pettiness  of  those  who  think  that 
in  degrading  him  they  exalt  his  great  disciple,  and  the  so-called 
practical  philosophy  which  they  themselves  prefer.  But  intellec¬ 
tually  he  is  very  little  of  a  Platonist,  seeking  as  he  does  something 
which  is  to  be  not  only  tangible  and  practical,  but  capable  of  clear 
expression  in  language,  and  of  a  proof  which  every  man  of 
common  sense  can  understand.  Seeing  that  a  great  deal  of 
Plato’s  power  consists  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  exaltation,  and 
that  his  philosophical  doctrines,  although  not  vague,  are 
often  indefinite  and  hard  to  grasp,  always  meant  to  prove 
themselves,  yet  sometimes  able  to  impress  the  imagination  when 
they  do  not  convince  the  reason,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Grote  finds  a  great  deal  to  criticize,  and  even  to  reprehend  as 
harmful.  We  do  not  of  course  say — Mr.  Grote  himself  would  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  say — that  he  has  exhausted 
Plato,  or  given  a  perfect  exposition  of  his  meaning;  for  just  as  no 
dramatist  can  create  a  character  greater  than  himself,  so  no  mind 
of  the  first  order  can  be  fully  understood  or  explained  to  others 
by  any  but  an  equal  and  kindred  genius.  He  does  not,  as  we 
think,  dwell  quite  sufficiently  upon  the  more  purely  metaphysical 
and  speculative  side  of  Plato’s  philosophy,  nor  bring  into  the 
requisite  prominence,  in  its  influence  upon  that  philosophy  as  a 
whole,  Plato’s  intense  poetical  and  moral  fervour.  And  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  he  has  not  summed  up  in  two  or  three  concluding 
chapters  the  general  results  of  his  minute  inquiry.  But,  after 
all  deductions  made,  his  book  remains  immeasurably  the  best 
book  upon  Greek  philosophy  that  has  appeared  in  England 
for  many  years.  Dr.  Whewell  is  an  able  man,  and  there  is 
mixed  up  with  the  rhetoric  of  Professor  Archer  Butler’s  Lectures 
a  great  deal  of  really  valuable  matter.  But  one  might  almost  as 
well  put  Sir  Archibald  Alison  beside  Macaulay  or  Dean  Milman, 
as  compare  Dr.  Whewell’s  or  Professor  Butler’s  labours  upon 
Plato  with  those  of  Mr.  Grote.  Every  one  wrho  opens  this  book 
can  see  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  powerful  mind  which,  having  set 
before  itself  a  high  ideal  of  perfection,  has  thought  no  pains  too 
great  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  its  scheme.  But  only  those 
who  have  carefully  followed  Mr.  Grote  through  the  long  array  of 
Dialogues  which  he  examines  are  in  a  position  to  value,  as  they 
deserve  to  be  valued,  a  learning  which  never  degenerates  into 
pedantry ;  an  appreciative  spirit  which  does  not  disparage  even 
what  it  condemns  as  erroneous;  an  earnest  sobriety  of  thought 
which  is  never  carried  away  by  poetical  rhapsodies,  nor  repelled  by 
the  appearance  of  jest  or  triviality;  a  penetration  which  finds 
something  worth  noting  in  the  most  unlikely  quarters,  and  never 
loses  sight  of  its  direct  practical  aim.  As,  in  concluding  his 
History  of  Greece,  Mr.  Grote  promised  us  the  treatise  on  Plato 
which  lies  before  us,  so  does  he  now  hold  out  to  us  the  prospect 
of  a  similar  work  upon  the  philosophy  of  Plato’s  great  successor. 
We  trust  that  this  promise,  too,  may  be  in  time  fulfilled,  and  that 
England  may  have  another  occasion  to  feel  proud  of  one  who 
has  done  so  much  to  maintain  her  reputation  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe. 
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JE  WITTS  LIFE  OF  WEDGWOOD.* 
rTlHE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  eloquent  lecture  on 
-A-  Ceramic  Art  delivered  last  year  at  Burslem,  complained,  not 
without  reason,  that  no  good  Life  of  Wedgwood  had  ever  been 
written.  At  that  very  moment,  however,  two  rival  biographers 
were  in  the  field.  Both  of  them  were,  of  course,  much  en¬ 
couraged  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  emphatic  testimony  to  the  interest  of 
their  labours,  and  both  have  striven  hard  to  merit  his  approbation. 
The  results  are  now  partially  before  us.  Mr.  Llewellyn  jewitt  has 
completed  his  task  in  the  handsome  and  profusely  illustrated 
volume  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  notice.  His  com¬ 
petitor,  Miss  Meteyard,  with  true  feminine  prolixity,  treats  her 
subject  in  two  still  larger  volumes,  only  one  of  which  is  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  The  two  works  curiously  resemble  each  other,  as  well  in 
their  ornamental  exteriors  as  in  their  scope,  limits,  and  execu¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  propose  to  institute  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  two.  Mr.  Jewitt’s  work,  as  being  complete,  seems  to  deserve 
the  first  notice.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  take  Miss 
Meteyard’s  book  in  hand  when  its  second  volume  shall  have 
appeared. 

Wedgwood’s  place  in  art-history  could  not  be  rightly  under¬ 
stood  without  some  preliminary  inquiries  into  the  state  of  ceramic 
manufactures  in  England  before  his  time.  Mr.  Jewitt  shows  satis¬ 
factorily — what  some  have  denied,  and  more  have  been  ignorant 
about — that  the  district  of  North  Staffordshire  now  known  as  the 
Potteries  has  been  for  many  ages  the  seat  of  a  large  fictile 
industry.  Wedgwood  did  not  make  the  Potteries;  he  only  deve¬ 
loped  an  existing  trade.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been  known 
by  readers  of  Plot’s  Staffordshire.  Our  author,  who  will  be  known 
to  some  of  our  readers  as  an  archaeologist  of  some  eminence,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Reliquary,  has  had  good  opportunities  of  studying 
the  remains  of  Celtic,  Homan,  and  Anglo-Saxon  pottery  that  have 
been  exhumed  from  the  innumerable  barrows  and  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  North  Midland  counties  of  England.  Of  these 
he  gives  us  a  very  interesting  series  of  illustrations,  arranged 
chronologically,  as  specimens  of  the  earliest  manufactures  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries.  Next,  he  describes  some  remains  of 
pottery  of  Norman  date,  and  so  on  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  Wedgwood’s 
birth.  Anything  more  hideous  than  some  dishes  by  one  Ilalph 
Toft,  which  are  here  delineated,  cannot  be  imagined.  Ceramic 
art  had  certainly  reached  its  bathos  in  the  century  before 
Wedgwood  appeared  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Jewitt  shows,  both  by 
documents  and  by  examples,  that  the  family  of  Wedgwoods  had 
been  long  settled  at  Burslem  as  potters.  A  “puzzle-jug,”  signed 
“  John  Wedgwood,  1691,”  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century  a  manifest  improvement  in  design,  and  in 
the  manufacture  itself,  may  be  observed.  Astbury  discovered  the 
use  of  flint  in  1720,  and  among  the  names  of  inventors  who  took 
out  patents  occurs  that  of  l)r.  Thomas  Wedgwood.  “  The  great 
Josiah,”  as  Mr.  Jewitt,  very  absurdly,  repeatedly  calls  his  hero, 
was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children  born  to  Thomas  Wedgwood 
and  Mary  Stringer.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  1730.  His  father 
occupied  the  pot-works  adjoining  Burslem  Church,  and  the  son 
was  employed  therein,  as  a  “thrower,”  from  a  very  early  age. 
Left  an  orphan  when  only  nine  years  old,  young  Wedgwood,  who 
inherited  nothing  but  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  paid  when 
he  came  of  age,  was  apprenticed  to  his  eldest  brother.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  boyhood,  except  that  he  suffered  a  severe 
attack  of  small-pox  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  amputation 
of  one  leg.  The  boy  was  incapacitated  by  the  illness  for 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  potter’s  craft,  and  may  thus,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  felicitously  suggests,  have  been  led  to  devote 
himself  more  entirely  to  the  higher  aspects  of  the  art.  His 
first  experiments  seem  to  have  been  in  the  methods  of  colour¬ 
ing  earthenware  by  metallic  calces.  When  his  apprenticeship  was 
over,  he  is  found  manufacturing,  on  his  own  account,  mottled 
earthenware  knife-handles  for  the  Sheffield  cutlers,  in  imitation 
of  agate  and  tortoiseshell.  In  1754,  entering  into  partnership 
with  Whieldon,  then  the  most  eminent  potter  of  the  time. 
Wedgwood  first  produced  his  green  ware.  Five  years  later  this 
partnership  was  ended,  and  Wedgwood,  returning  to  Burslem, 
began  business  on  his  own  account.  Here,  as  we  are  told,  though 
no  authority  for  the  statement  is  given,  “  he  superintended  the 
production  of  every  article  ”  himself,  in  spite  of  his  feeble  health, 
lie  made  tortoiseshell  and  marble  plates,  ornamental  flower-vases, 
white-ware  medallions,  and  green-glazed  earthenware,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  staple  articles  of  manufacture  in  the  district. 
Before  long,  his  incessant  experiments  resulted  in  the  production 
of  what  is  called  his  Queen’s-ware — that  beautiful,  highly-glazed, 
cream-coloured  earthenware  so  familiar  to  collectors.  This  dis¬ 
covery  happily  brought  him  fortune,  and  expanded  enormously 
the  trade  of  the  whole  Potteries  district ;  for  Wedgwood  never 
(except  in  one  instance )  guarded  his  inventions  by  patent,  but  per¬ 
mitted  all  the  neighbouring  potters  to  imitate  his  wares  as  well 
as  they  could.  Five  years  after  his  establishment  at  Burslem, 
Josiah  married  Sarah  Wedgwood,  a  distant  cousin,  and  a  very 
considerable  heiress.  There  is  evidence  that  he  interested  himself 
in  the  social  welfare  of  his  neighbours,  that  he  established  schools 
for  the  children  of  his  workpeople,  and.  that  he  laboured  earnestly, 
not  only  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  of  the  district,  but  for 
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the  formation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  for  joining  the  Mersey 
and  the  Trent.  How  necessary  it  was  for  the  growing  trade  of 
the  Potteries  that  easy  means  of  carriage  should  be  provided  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  although  coal  and  the  commoner  clays 
were  easily  to  be  obtained  in  Staffordshire,  flint  was  imported  from 
Hull,  and  the  finer  clays  from  Cornwall  and  Dorsetshire.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  was  the  reduction  of 
the  freight  of  goods  from  fifty  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings  a  ton. 

The  next  discovery  that  rewarded  Wedgwood’s  chemical  ex¬ 
periments  was  that  of  the  unglazed  black  or  basaltic  porcelain,  in 
which  he  at  once  began  to  imitate  the  more  famous  Abases  of 
antiquity.  Other  new  wares  of  his  invention  were  the  cane- 
coloured  or  bamboo  ware,  and  the  jasper.  As  his  trade  grew,  it 
became  necessary  to  build  larger  works,  and  accordingly,  in  1 766, 
he  purchased  a  neighbouring-  estate,  where  he  founded  a  new  town, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Etruria.  At  the  same  time 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  one  Thomas  Bentley.  Mr.  Jewitt 
takes  credit  for  discovering  the  Christian  name  and  the  true 
parentage  of  this  person,  and  for  disproving  the  common  idea  that 
he  was  connected  with  Richard  Bentley  the  critic.  Bentley  was 
a  man  of  much  ability  and  energy,  but  a  religious  enthusiast.  It 
seems  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  short-lived  sect  of  Presbyterians 
who  called  themselves  “  Octagonians,”  from  the  octagonal  shape 
of  the  meeting-house  which  was  built  for  them  at  Liverpool. 
Afterwards,  when  settled  in  London,  he  co-operated  with  David 
Williams,  the  Universalist,  in  founding  that  chapel  in  Margaret 
Street  which  after  so  many  changes  has  at  last  developed  into 
the  beautiful  church  of  All  Saints.  He  was  a  vehement  opponent 
of  slavery ;  and  the  famous  medallion  representing  a  chained 
negro,  with  the  motto  “  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother,”  was 
issued  by  Wedgwood  during  this  partnership.  The  first  products 
of  the  works  at  Etruria  were  completed  in  1769.  They  were 
copies  of  noted  Etruscan  vases,  with  encaustic  paintings  on  a  black 
ground. 

Meanwhile,  another  inquirer,  William  Cookworthy,  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  Cornwall  the  proper  materials  for  true  porcelain.  He 
established  works  at  Bristol,  and  secured  his  rights  by  a  patent. 
Ultimately,  however,  this  manufactory  failed,  probably  from  the 
absence  of  coal  on  the  spot ;  and  the  patent  rights  were  sold  to  a 
Staffordshire  company,  who  transferred  the  works  to  the  Potteries. 
Wedgwood,  however,  continued  to  devote  his  skill  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  earthenware.  Now,  too,  he  first  engaged  Flaxman  as 
a  designer,  who  owes  no  small  part  of  his  fame  to  the  intelligent 
patronage  of  the  great  potter.  Mr.  Jewitt  has  printed  some  of 
Flaxman’s  bills  for  modelling,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sculptor  was  very  handsomely  remunerated.  For  instance,  he  was 
paid  2 3 1.  for  a  bas-relief  of  “Hercules  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Ilesperides.”  Wedgwood’s'greatest  triumph — the  production  of  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  Portland,  or  Barberini,  vase — is  chronicled  in 
the  year  1790.  Connoisseurs  in  ceramic  art  will  follow  Mr. 
Jewitt’s  minute  details  with  interest,  and  even  those  who  are 
neither  connoisseurs  nor  collectors  may  learn  much  from  the 
numerous  illustrations  with  which  this  volume  is  adorned.  It  is 
not  possible  to  describe  earthenware  or  porcelain  in  an  intel¬ 
ligible  manner  without  the  aid  of  pictures.  Wedgwood  amassed 
a  large  fortune,  and  died  at  Etruria,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
in  1795. 

Among  the  medallion  portraits  manufactured  by  Wedgwood, 
from  the  designs  of  Flaxman  and  others,  few  are  better  than  those 
of  himself.  The  second  of  these  in  chronological  order  is 
still  produced  by  the  firm  of  Wedgwood  in  jasper  ware. 
Four  different  medallions,  besides  the  bas-relief  of  his  bust  from 
his  monument  at  Stoke-upou-Trent,  are  here  engraved.  For  the 
guidance  of  the  collectors  of  English  pottery  this  volume  will  be 
invaluable.  In  particular,  by  his  careful  table  of  the  impressed 
marks  used  by  Wedgwood  and  his  successors,  Mr.  Jewitt  enables 
us  to  decide  with  almost  minute  accuracy  the  date  and  authenticity 
of  any  specimen  of  the  Etruria  manufactures.  For  example,  the 
possessors  of  any  ware  impressed  with  the  stamp  “  Wedgewood  ” 
may  be  assured  that  the  specimen  was  made,  not  by  the  true 
Wedgwoods,  but  by  the  rival  firm  of  Smith  and  Company  of 
Stockton.  But  what  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  is  whether 
a  given  article  of  Wedgwood  ware  is  ancient  or  modern.  We  are 
told  that  now,  seventy  years  afterthe  founder’s  death,  the  Etruria 
works  continue  to  produce  the  same  vessels  “  from  the  self-same 
moulds.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Jewitt  declares  that  “  the  vases,  the 
medallions,  the  services,  and  all  the  other  goods  which  he  made 
seventy,  eighty,  or  ninety  years  ago  may  be,  and  are,  daily  repro¬ 
duced  for  customers  of  the  present  time.”  However,  this  concerns 
“  collectors,”  and  not  ordinary  users  of  crockery.  Beautiful  as 
Wedgwood’s  productions  were,  and  enormously  beneficial  as  was 
his  inventive  energy,  not  only  to  the  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
but  to  all  England,  his  works  possess  now  little  more  than 
a  historical  and  archaeological  value.  Other  great  potters, 
among  whom  the  late  Mr.  Minton’s  name  stands  forth  con¬ 
spicuously,  have  since  Wedgwood’s  time  still  further  extended 
the  triumph  of  English  ceramic  art.  Indeed,  there  is  no  place 
in  England  in  which  the  true  art  of  design  and  ornamentation 
is  better  understood,  and  more  successfully  practised,  than  in 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  This  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
example  of  Wedgwood  himself;  and  the  Wedgwood  Memorial 
Institute  now  rising  in  Burslem  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  honour 
of  that  great  and  good  man.  We  can  warmly  commend  Mr. 
Jewitt’s  volume,  only  expressing  our  regret  that  the  author  has 
not  been  more  concise  in  his  style  and  more  on  his  guard  against 
unnecessary  repetitions. 
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FOLIA  SILVULiE.* 

N  a  little  volume  by  Dr.  Donaldson  on  “  Classical  Scliolarsbip 
and  Classical  Learning,”  we  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
passing  statement,  that  neither  in  later  times  nor  in  the  middle 
ages  were  scholars  on  the  Continent  as  successful  cultivators  of 
Latin  and  Greek  verse  composition  as  those  of  our  own  land. 
One  or  two  proofs  of  this  were  given  in  a  learned  note  which, 
while  it  did  justice,  to  Scaliger  and  Ileinsius,  exposed  with  much 
plainness  of  speech  the  false  quantities  and  solecisms  of  Germans 
professing  to  be  “somewhat”  in  scholarship.  Yet  it  required  all 
our  faith  in  the  learned  doctor’s  information  and  judgment  to 
convince  us  that  our  case  as  against  foreigners  was  so  good  as  he 
made  it  appear,  and  the  remembrance  of  some  Latin  verses  by 
eminent  English  worthies,  which  would  hardly  pass  muster 
now-a-days,  gave  colour  to  a  suspicion  that  we  were  reading  a 
somewhat  partial  testimony.  True,  we  could  set  Cowley  and 
Milton,  Dobson  the  translator  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the  poet  Gray, 
against  any  picked  four  whom  the  rest  of  Europe  could  play  against 
all  England.  But  what  of  the  lesser  names  of  past  generations, 
more  or  less  connected,  in  a  country  where  a  “  liberal  ”  has  always 
meant  a  classical  education,  with  the  scholarly  practice  of  turning 
English  poetry  into  Greek  and  Latin  ?  The  question  finds  a  solution 
in  the  work  before  us,  and  that  solution  justifies  the  doctor’s  state¬ 
ment.  By  no  means  the  least  merit  of  the  volume  which  Dr.  Hubert 
.Holden  has  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  Folia  Silvulce  is 
this — that,  actuated  by  a  patriotic  spirit,  he  has  done  justice  to  our 
classical  forefathers  no  less  than  to  contemporary  scholars.  A 
careful  survey  of  his  interesting  collection  will  enable  any  one  who 
cares  to  do  so  to  test  century  with  century  as  regards  Latin  and 
Greek  verse  composition  in  England,  and  will  lead  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  our  countrymen  have  at  all  times  cultivated  this  branch  of 
scholarship,  the  best  indication  of  accurate  and  grammatical  class¬ 
ical  knowledge,  with  marked  superiority  over  other  nations.  And 
though  at  this  day  utilitarianism  threatens  to  revolutionize  our 
educational  systems,  and  none  can  say  what  may  be  the  effect  of 
multifarious  additions  to  the  “curriculum,”  there  is  at  least  no  need 
to  despair  when  there  is  still  found  amongst  us  so  goodly  an  array 
of  living  scholars  to  write  Latin  verse  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
very  foremost  of  their  predecessors  in  this  line,  and  assuredly 
with  far  more  finish.  The  introduction  of  the  Latin  verses  of  past 
generations,  “undique  conquisitis  cujuscunque  sa3culi,  quae  modo 
aliquid  leporis  habere  viderentur,  versionibus  ”  (see  Preface,  p.  5), 
is  a  creditable  distinction  of  this  volume,  in  which  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  had  the  editor  been  content  to  exhibit  proofs 
of  present  culture  only.  He  has  rendered  it  infinitely  more 
interesting  by  the  addition  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Some  of  the  names  of  translators,  more  or  less  antique  as  compared 
with  our  day,  are  of  course  generalty  known  to  us  as  those  of 
scholars — for  example,  Andrew  Marvell,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Atter- 
bury,  Addison,  Lowth,  Jortin,  C.  Smart,  and  others.  Of  Vincent 
Bourne  most  people  have  some  knowledge  beyond  his  fellow- 
translators  ;  but  few  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  verses  of 
Samuel  Bishop,  an  old  master  of  Merchant  Taylors’,  who  published 
a  volume  of  Ferine  Poeticce.  All  these  and  many  more  are 
adequately  represented  in  the  Folia  Silvulce,  so  as  to  do  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  pretensions  of  our  predecessors  in  the  field  of  classical 
translation ;  and  in  common  with  later  worthies,  such  as  Gilbert 
Wakefield  and  Sir  William  Jones,  they  are  shown  to  have  been 
more  than  mere  names  in  the  arena  of  scholarship.  The  Sapphic 
version  by  Gilbert  Wakefield  of  the  epitaph  in  Gray’s  Elegy  (see 
No.  97)  is  a  sample  of  the  editor’s  judicious  unearthing  of  things 
old  and  laid  by ;  as  is  also  the  translation  into  Greek  elegiacs  by 
Sir  W.  Jones  of  Oldys’s  lines  beginning 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly. — (No.  117.) 

In  p.  9 1  we  meet  with  a  translation  into  Latin  elegiacs  of  part  of 
the  “  Song  of  Solomon,”  by  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  Arthur 
Johnston,  M.D.,  Provost  of  Aberdeen  University  in  1637,  which  in 
most  points,  as  to  Latinity  and  versification,  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  best  modern  Latin  verses.  Rightly,  too,  has  the  editor 
been  liberal  in  his  specimens  of  Dobson’s  “  Paradisus  Amissus,”  as 
well  as  of  his  less-known  version  of  “  Solomon  de  mundi  vanitate,” 
a  translation  of  Prior’s  “  Solomon.”  No  labour  of  this  kind  invites 
our  admiration  more  than  that  of  this  devoted  and  persevering 
translator;  none  conduces  to  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  Latin  Muse  in  his  day.  Samples  are  given  of  the  verse  of 
two  other  translators  of  Milton,  Thomas  Power  and  Matthew 
Bold,  both  alumni  of  Cambridge.  Oxford  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  that  she  nurtured  Dobson.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that, 
interspersed  with  the  translations  by  Englishmen  past  and  present, 
in  these  pages  are  found  not  a  few  by  eminent  foreigners. 

But  to  turn  to  more  recent  labours ;  another  interesting  and,  in 
publications  of  this  sort,  novel  feature  of  the  Folia  Silvulce  is  that 
it  furnishes  the  classical  student  with  specimens  of  translation  of 
the  same  passage  by  various  hands,  and  by  scholars  eminent  at 
various  times  and  places.  This  is  helpful  to  the  young  versifier, 
and  by  no  means  unattractive  to  “  emeriti.”  Thus  we  can  compare 
past  and  present  on  precisely  the  same  ground,  as  where  (No. 
400)  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr.  Henry  Holden,  a  cousin  of 
the  editor,  have  each  done  into  Latin  elegiacs  Goldsmith’s  lines 
beginning 

0  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  decline. 
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Had  Sir  Henry’s  version  alone  been  presented  to  us,  we  might 
have  carried  away  from  its  perusal  a  sense  of  the  singular  felicity 
with  which  that  accomplished  physician  transmuted  English  verse 
into  Latin  as  he  drove  on  his  professional  rounds.  Any  slackness, 
any  rather  loose  rendering,  might  have  been  ascribed  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  translator  exercised  his  art.  But 
read  the  graceful  version  of  the  more  recent  scholar,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  made  the  spirit  of  Latin  song  more  thoroughly 
his  own  than  even  his  gifted  predecessor.  Not  to  quote  whole¬ 
sale,  we  will  cull  a  beauty  or  two  from  the  piece  referred  to  : — 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease. 

Who  quits  a  world,  where  strong  temptations  try 
And  since  ’tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly 

Dr.  Holden  renders  these  lines : — 

Felix  cui  placidb  recubanti  Me  sede,  juventss 
Post  opus  exactum  consenuisse  datur  : 

Qui  fugit  illecebras  hominum,  malesuadaque  mundi 
Gaudia,  quodque  nequit  ferre,  recusat  onus. 

And  so  he  gives  us  the  equivalent  of  the  English,  both  in  letter  and 
spirit,  more  completely  than  Sir  Henry  Halford,  whose  couplet  — 

Cui  vitae  illecebras,  nulla  virtute  domandas, 

Fallere  in  his  umbris  rite  triumphus  erat — 

imports  into  the  translation  modern  and  alien  ideas.  This  is 
observable  elsewhere.  When  the  clause  “  which  never  must  bo 
mine  ”  in  v.  2  has  to  be  Englished,  the  earlier  scholar’s 
Quam  tamen  omnipotens  noluit  esse  meam 

is  less  classical,  we  think,  than  the  simple  “  Quam  mihi  fata  negant” 
of  the  later.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  respective  renderings 
of  the  lines  — 

Sinks  to  the  grave  in  unperceived  decay, 

While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way. 

Fit  tumulo  propior  maturi  haud  conscius  oevi, 
yEqua  difficilem  mente  levante  viam. — Holdek. 

Tandem  adeo  facili  lapsu  descendit  avitum 
In  tumulum,  gressus  sustinet  alma  fides. — Halford. 

Further,  this  setting  before  us  two  or  more  versions  oi  the 
same  passage  assists  the  curious  in  comparing  the  flower  of  one 
University  with  that  of  the  other,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  man;; 
pieces  upon  which  the  cousins  Holden  have  tried  their  translating 
hand.  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  and  Trinity,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  against  Shrewsbury  and  Balliol — it  is  a  noble  rivalry,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  honours  are  divided,  and 
the  battle,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  drawn  one.  But  an  even 
more  curious  opportunity  of  testing  the  Latin  verses  of  one  scholar 
and  university  by  those  of  another  is  offered  in  the  case  of  the 
translation  of  No.  592,  where  the  opening  of  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  “  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold,”  &c.,  is 
turned  into  Latin  elegiacs  by  Mr.  Munro,  the  Cambridge  editor  of 
Lucretius,  and  by  the  Latin  Professor  and  editor  of  Virgil  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Mr.  Conington.  Here  are  pitted  against  each  other  the  cham¬ 
pions,  as  regards  Latin  scholarship,  of  the  two  Universities.  To 
decide  between  these,  an  arbiter  should  be  sought  who  had  been 
at  both  Universities  or  neither.  But,  even  so,  the  choice  would 
be  difficult.  Who  shall  say  which  of  the  twain  best  translates  the 
couplet 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone, 

A  stranger  tilled  the  Stuart's  throne  ? 

Mutati  mores  mutataque  tempora  pollent : 

Advena  legitimi  munia  regis  obit. — Muxko. 

Antiqua  antiquis  fugit  cum  moribus  aetas  ; 

Imperat  Augusti  gens  aliena  domo. — Coxington. 

Or  the  closing  verses : — 

And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant’s  ear, 

The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

Temptat  et,  auriculas  oblectaturus  agrestes, 

Lenimen  regi  quod  fuit  ante,  lyram. — M. 

Aut  temptat  si  forte  queant  placuisse  Menalcaj 
Carmina  Caesariis  auribus  apta  prius. — C. 

If  there  be  a  distinction,  perhaps  it  is  that  Mr.  Munro’s  lines  are 
the  more  unstudied  verses  of  an  easy  Muse,  Mr.  Conington ’s  the 
produce  of  more  elaborate  and  fastidious  study.  This,  too,  may 
be  the  difference  (we  speak  with  the  highest  respect  for  the 
acquirements  and  accomplishments  of  both)  between  the  Drs. 
Holden  of  Ipswich  and  Durham.  The  verses  marked  by  the 
initials  H.  A.  II.  have  much  in  their  care  and  finish  that 
is  akin  to  Mr.  Conington’s  style.  The  Oxford  Holden's 
Muse  seems  more  allied  to  Munro’s.  Of  the  two  latter  it 
may  be  believed  that,  as  with  Ovid  in  original  versification, 
so  with  them  in  translation  : — 

Et  quod  temptabam  scribere,  versus  erat. 

Luckily,  a  third  version  of  the  passage  which  we  have  just 
noticed — and  that  by  a  late  Provost  of  Eton,  Francis  Hodgson — ia 
given  by  the  editor,  who  thus  enables  us  to  see  how  far  superior 
are  the  living  translators  to  their  predecessor,  and  justifies  us 
in  congratulating  the  Universities  which  still  number  amongst 
their  active  teachers  men  who  have  achieved  such  mastery 
over  the  Latin  language  and  poetry  as  the  Oxford  Latin  Pro¬ 
fessor,  and  the  Cambridge  editor  of  Lucretius.  The  latter 
scholar  is  largely  represented  in  this  volume,  and  along  with  him 
stand  many  of  his  compeers  and  colleagues,  so  worthy  that  it 
is  almost  invidious  to  single  out  names.  Among  translations  by 
these,  few  charm  our  ear  more  than  those  of  Mr.  Arthur  Holmes 
(e.  g.  61 1)  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Jebb  (No.  613).  Nothing  could  be 
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neater  than  the  latter’s  rendering  of  “  Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave.” 
The  Latin  of  the  last  stanza  of  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  find  space 
for : — 

Ivimus :  at  triplex  tu,  portitor,  accipe  naulum  ; 

Dona,  nec  invideo,  triplice  digna  choro  : 

Scilicet  una  lacum  transibat  et  altera  mecum 
Qua:  visus  eadem  non  foret  umbra  tui. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  Oxford  contributors  to  this 
delightful  volume  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  whose  aptitude  for  the 
task  is  hereditary.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield’s  elegant  translation 
of  a  chorus  in  the  Hecuba  into  alcaics  is  deservedly  republished 
in  a  work  which  aims  at  including  the  best  Latin  versions  of 
various  generations,  and  gives  colour  to  the  oft-questioned  theory 
that  talent  descends  from  father  to  son.  Mr.  George  Butler,  too, 
adequately  represents  Oxford;  but  the  names  of  the  Kennedys, 
Charles  and  George,  of  Marmaduke  Lawson — whose  verses  are 
second  to  none  in  the  whole  volume — and  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Evans,  help 
to  incline  the  scale  of  excellence  to  the  side  of  Cambridge.  It  is 
pity,  perhaps,  that  with  Cowper’s  Latin  version  of  Prior’s  “  Eu- 
phelia  and  Chloe,”  the  editor  did  not  give  that  of  Lord  John 
Manners  from  the  first  edition  of  the  Arundines  Cami.  We  say 
the  first  edition,  because,  with  many  other  old  favourites,  this 
pretty  copy  of  verses  has  slipt  out  of  the  sixth  edition,  just  pub¬ 
lished.  The  last  verse,  “  En  tria  facundis  prodita  corda  genis,” 
deserved  a  better  fate.  Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have.  Here  is  the  editor’s  version  of  the  famous  epitaph  in 
Brading  churchyard— culled  by  us  rather  for  its  brevity  than  its 
superiority  to  the  same  translator’s  many  excellent  translations — 
enshrined  in  the  Folia  Silvula  :  — 

“  Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear,  &c.” — (No.  46.) 

Da  veniam,  pravo  si  egressam  flemus  ab  orbe, 

Da  veniam  lacrymis  officioque  pio  : 

Da  veniam  votis  si  te  revocamus  euntem, 

Et  recipi  a’thereis  nolumus,  umbra,  plagis  ; 

Debuimus  potius  gaudere,  quod,  hospita  cocli, 

Liqueris  effoetum  libera  carne  diem  ; 

Debuimus  gaudere,  et  jam  clarissima  Iucis 
Limina  praanissam  mente  animoque  sequi. 

And  here  is  a  stanza  from  Waller’s  “Rose,”  turned  into  elegiacs 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Isaacson : — 

Tell  her  that’s  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died ! — (No.  434.) 

Turn  juveni,  proprios  nitidse  quae  frontis  honores 
Kespicit,  ac  merits!  laude  carere  cupit ; 

Die,  si  te  qusedam  genuisset  inhospita  tellus, 

Debueras  caccc  suceubuisse  neci. 

Fain  would  we  add  Mr.  Wratislaw’s  translation  of  “  Away !  let 
nought  to  Love  displeasing”  (No.  636,  p.  147),  which  for  its 
wonderful  neatness  quite  deserves  quotation.  Its  length,  however, 
is  such  as  to  preclude  its  insertion  here,  and  the  curious  are  referred 
to  the  number  and  page  where  it  will  be  found. 

The  value  of  such  a  publication  as  that  now  under  our  notice 
cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  If  we  agree  with  Savage  Landor, 
appositely  quoted  in  the  preface,  that  “  nemo  felici  exitu  poesin 
colet  quanreunque,  nisi  prius  Romanam,  quae  Grtecise  est,  coluerit,” 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  our  debt  to  a  collector  of  so  many 
gems,  old,  new,  and  midway  between  old  and  new,  as  are  set  in 
the  iolia  Silvula.  It  is  veritably  entitled  to  be  called  “The  best 
Latin  versions  of  the  best  English  verses,”  and  it  will  much  surprise 
us  it  the  common  verdict  of  scholars  does  not  rank  it  as  high  as,  if 
not  above,  the  Arundines  Cami,  in  even  its  newest  form,  the  An- 
tholoyia  Uxoniensis,  and  the  Sabrina  Corolla.  If,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
it  is  by  some  considered  to  eclipse  these,  the  chief  credit  will  be 
due  to  Hr.  Hubert  Holden,  not  less  for  the  industry,  taste,  and 
discrimination  which  he  has  shown  as  an  editor,  than  for  the  pre¬ 
eminent  excellence  of  his  contributions  as  a  translator.  Few 
scholars  could  so  skilfully  have  combined  both  functions— 
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THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  CATALOGUES.* 

T^IEW  people  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  arrangements 
J-  of  the  British  Museum  Reading-room.  It  seems  as  if  every¬ 
thing  that  could  bo  reasonably  expected  was  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  readers.  The  room  is  comfortably,  nay 
luxuriously,  furnished,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  devise 
any  better  method  for  procuring  the  books  and  manuscripts  that 
are  wanted  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  its  managers. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  disposition  of  the 
books  as  enables  him  to  take  with  his  own  liaud  from  the  shelves 
in  the  room  any  of  the  more  common  works  of  reference  which 
are  ranged  round  that  charming  circle,  and  to  procure  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time  almost  any  printed  book  that  he  likes  to  ask  for,  and 
any  of  the  valuable  volumes  of  manuscripts  that  have  been  de¬ 
posited  there.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  objections  may  in  some 
few  cases  be  made  to  the  mode  of  cataloguing  books ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  to  get  at  so  simple  a  book  as  one  of  the  Camden 
Society  volumes,  it  is  necessary  to  look  under  the  head  of 
Academies,  and  then  to  proceed  through  the  subdivisions  of  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  and  London,  to  Camden  Society,  before  the 

*  A  Catalogue  of  the  3Tanuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  Library  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  Printed  by  command  of  His  Majesty  King  George  111., 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  in  pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
Britain.  1802. 


volume’s  proper  place  in  the  Library  can  be  ascertained. 
We  say  that  such  an  objection  is  conceivable.  But  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  upon  it,  for  there  are  persons  at  hand  to  help 
and  direct  any  inquirer  to  what  he  wants  to  find.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  much  more  serious  accusation  to  make,  and  we  wish  to 
draw  public  attention  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  remedy  may 
be  discovered  for  a  fault  which  nobody  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  what  we  have  to  say  will  attempt  to  deny  or  to  palliate. 
The  Catalogues  of  the  MS.  collections  are,  we  believe,  almost 
without  exception,  infamously  drawn  up.  Many  of  them  are  full 
of  grievous  blunders  and  still  more  grievous  omissions.  If  asked 
to  make  our  charge  more  specific,  we  may  mention  the  Harleian 
Catalogue,  the  Cottonian,  and  the  Indexes  to  the  Vatican  Tran¬ 
scripts.  We  have  selected  the  Cottonian  Catalogue  from  which 
to  give  a  specimen,  and  though  we  do  not  pretend  that  the 
particular  volume  Vitellius  B.  XII.  is  an  average  specimen,  yet 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  much  worse  than  many  others  which 
stand  on  the  same  set  of  shelves. 

Let  it  be  premised,  then,  that  the  volume  is  one  of  those  which  has 
considerably  suffered  from  the  fire  of  173 1,  that  almost  every  leaf 
I  has  been  damaged  more  or  less,  and  that  some  leaves  have  evidently 
been  lost,  and  many  others  bound  up  in  their  wrong  places.  When 
these  things  are  considered,  it  will  be  admitted  that  some  excuse 
may  be  made  for  a  compiler  making  an  occasional  mistake  in 
the  description  of  a  single  leaf,  or  even  of  a  document  extending 
over  several  leaves.  Whether  they  can  be  allowed  to  stand  as  an 
excuse  for  the  actual  state  of  things  in  this  Catalogue  is  a  point 
which  we  will  leave  to  our  readers  to  determine  for  themselves. 
Our  object  is,  not  to  accuse  M.  Planta,  the  compiler  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue,  but  to  suggest  to  the  authorities  at  the  British  Museum 
that  it  is  high  time  that  a  new  Catalogue  should  be  made.  M. 
Planta  himself  observes  as  follows : — 

That,  in  the  variety  and  perplexity  of  research  implied  in  so  intricate  a 
maze  of  latent  facts,  no  errors  should  have  escaped  my  best  endeavours  will 
hardly  be  expected,  especially  by  those  who  are  apprised  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  bibliographers  no  work  of  this  nature,  certainly  none  executed  by 
one  single  person,  and  one,  moreover,  incessantly  distracted  by  a  variety  of 
other  avocations,  has  ever  been  produced  free  from  imperfections.  But  it 
j  is  hoped  that  these  imperfections,  however  numerous,  wifi  not  materially 
j  affect  the  utility  of  the  performance. 

The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  will  probably  think,  after 
the  exposure  of  the  following  errors,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
entrust  the  compilation  of  a  new  Catalogue  to  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  hands,  and  to  offer  them  such  remuneration  for  their  labours 
as  may  prevent  the  excuse  of  “a  variety  of  other  avocations” 
being  alleged  in  defence  of  a  slovenly  execution  of  a  duty. 

The  volume  entitled  Vitellius  B.  XII.  consists  of  forty-five 
different  articles.  Out  of  these  forty-five,  nearly  one-fourth  are 
wrongly  entered ;  nearly  all  the  rest  are  inadequately  described : 
whilst  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  handwriting  of  any  of 
them,  though  many  are  in  Wolsev’s  hand,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  though  his  interlineations,  &c.,  are  of  the  utmost  histo- 
j  rical  importance.  Moreover,  scarcely  a  single  conjecture  has  been 
j  inserted  as  to  the  date,  whether  of  the  day  or  year,  when  either 
of  these  does  not  happen  to  be  specified. 

Thus,  the  second  article  is  entered  on  the  Catalogue  as 
follows :  — 

2.  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  ?  on 
the  coming  of  Cardinal  Campeius  (Grigs,  the  Queen’s  letter,  probably  in  her 
own  hand,  but  not  signed,  a  fragment).  1528. 

The  editor  might  have  spared  his  modest  note  of  interrogation, 
for  the  person  addressed  was  undoubtedly  the  Cardinal  of  York; 
but  as  several  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  Queen  Catharine 
were  under  his  keeping,  and  as  this  very  same  volume  contains 
her  signature  repeated  at  least  twelve  times,  it  is  hard  to  account 
for  his  assigning  the  letter,  which  is  in  the  well-known  hand  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  first  of  the  six  queens  of  the  Tudor  monarch. 
The  mistake  is  the  more  ludicrous  in  this  instance  because  the 
letters  had  been  printed  with  the  signatures  of  Henry  and  Anne, 
before  the  lire  had  destroyed  them,  in  so  common  a  book  as 
Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation ;  and  it  is  still  more  ridiculous 
in  its  consequences,  as  Sir  Henry  Ellis  printed  the  mutilated  frag¬ 
ment  under  the  same  belief  that  it  was  Catharine’s,  and  argued 
from  it  that  Catharine  was  on  good  terms  with  Henry  VIII.,  and 
was  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  Campeggio.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  here  at  least  is  one  mistake  that  “  mate¬ 
rially  affects  the  utility  of  the  performance  ” ;  and  perhaps 
our  readers  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  when  we  add  that  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner  exhibits  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  original 
documents,  as  well  as  his  insight  into  the  views  of  Queen  Catha¬ 
rine,  by  inserting  an  elaborate  note  in  his  history  to  prove  that  the 
letter  was  probably  composed  by  Anne  Boleyn.  After  such  a  blunder 
as  this,  it  may  be  thought  almost  too  trilling  a  mistake  for  us  to  notice 
that  Arts.  30  and  33,  which  are  described  respectively  as  “  Pope 
Clement’s  breve  for  the  examination  of  the  bull,”  and  “A  decretal 
by  which  Clement  declares  the  bull  of  Julius  II.  to  be  forged,”  are 
really  two  drafts  of  the  same  identical  document,  which  should 
have  been  described  as  “  a  decretal  which  it  was  wished  Clement 
should  issue  against  the  genuineness  of  the  breve.” 

We  must  not  dwell  on  this  little  mistake.  We  proceed  to 
Numbers  27 — 36  inclusive.  In  this  brief  space  we  have  as  many  as 
eight  documents  wrongly  described  as  relating  to  the  bull  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  Will  it  be  believed  that  these  eight  documents  all 
refer  to  the  celebrated  breve  of  doubtful  authenticity  which  the 
Queen  produced  in  the  Legatine  Court,  and  which  entirely  baffled 
I  the  promoters  of  the  suit  against  her  P  A  compiler  of  a  catalogue 
|  of  MSS.  might,  we  think,  be  expected  to  know  the  difference 
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between  a  bull  and  a  breve;  and  if  in  this  instance  M.  Planta  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  glance  ever  so  cursorily  at  the  documents,  be 
must  have  seen  that  they  all  refer  to  the  breve,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bull  of  Julius  II.,  the  authenticity  of  which  was 
never  questioned,  sanctioning  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catharine  of  Arragon. 

A  similar  piece  of  carelessness  occurs  in  reference  to  Arts.  4  and 
9.  The  editor  has  not  noticed  that  Art.  9  is  merely  a  duplicate 
of  part  of  Art.  4,  and  has  described  Art.  4  simply  as  “  A 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  legates  in  the  affair  of 
the  divorce,  in  which  are  entered  several  instruments  relating 
thereto.”  Who  would  have  supposed,  from  this  description,  that 
this  paper  contained  original  documents  from  which  alone  the 
whole  history  of  the  transaction  has  been  derived,  and  that  some 
of  the  instruments  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  either  in  MS.  or 
in  print  ? 

The  last  sheet  of  the  volume  is  described  as  “  Part  of  a  letter 
concerning  the  divorce  (a  rough  draft).”  Now  this  is  correct. 
But  we  submit  that  it  is  a  somewhat  inadequate  account 
of  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  very  first 
lines  of  which  express  that  it  was  written  in  answer  to  Gardiner’s 
letter  of  August  4,  which  occupies  the  preceding  leaf  of  the  same 
volume.  Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Wolsey’s  handwriting, 
it  seems  to  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  this  precious  volume 
contains  as  many  as  five  papers  in  Wolsey’s  hand ;  and  others 
with  interlineations  of  the  highest  importance  made  by  himself  in 
the  documents  drawn  up  under  his  direction.  The  articles  num¬ 
bered  10,  11,  16,  24,  and  45  are  all  in  Wolsey’s  hand.  Of 
these  No.  24  is  called  “  A  fragment  of  some  deposition.” 
So  far  is  this  from  being  a  true  description  that  it  is  an  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Wolsey  of  the  transactions  of  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  trial,  on  which  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  acknowledged 
the  genuineness  of  his  signature  to  the  protestation  made  by  Henry 
against  the  marriage  with  his  brother’s  widow.  By  what  process 
the  editor  convinced  himself,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  in  his 
description  of  Art.  25,  that  “  John,  Bishop  of  Ely”  was  “pro¬ 
bably  Nic.  West”  we  are  utterly  unable  to  conjecture. 

We  pass  over  other  omissions,  as  well  as  vague  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  notices  of  documents,  and  will  confine  our  attention  to 
one  other  point.  The  decretal  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
which  begins  at  folio  164,  is  broken  off  in  the  middle  by  the 
insertion  of  four  letters  which  have  no  connection  with  it,  and  a 
vacant  leaf ;  after  which,  at  folio  176,  the  same  document  is  con¬ 
tinued,  and  is  endorsed  on  the  back  of  folio  177,  “Minuta 
Commissionis  Decretalis.”  But  this  is  a  point  which  escaped  the 
editor’s  observation.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  of  the 
more  valuable  volumes  of  this  collection  which  are  kept  as  select, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  be  consulted  in  the  general  reading-room. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  historical  volume  in  the  Cotton  Library  so 
valuable  as  this  one  of  Vitellius  B.  XII.  which  has  been  so 
strangely  neglected.  But  it  has  not  been  our  object  to  point  out 
the  value  of  the  volume,  which  probably  is  just  as  safe  in  the 
hands  of  a  reader  in  the  public  room  as  in  the  more  private 
department  where  the  select  volumes  may  be  seen.  Our  wish 
has  been  rather  to  draw  attention  to  the  enormous  deficiencies  of 
this  Catalogue  as  an  index  to  the  papers  noticed  in  it,  and  to  make 
such  a  public  exposure  of  its  contents  as  may  lead  to  a  thorough 
revision,  not  to  say  a  re-writing,  of  the  whole  volume.  We  have 
said  that  the  documents  contained  in  this  volume  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  having  made  an 
exaggerated  statement  if  we  give  a  single  instance  in  point. 

Several  of  the  papers  consist  of  depositions  in  the  cause  of  the 
divorce.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  for  the  most  part  given 
properly,  but  in  those  parts  of  the  depositions  which  relate  to  the 
consummation  of  the  first  marriage  with  Arthur  everything  that 
could  be  alleged  in  favour  of  this  point  has  been  translated  into 
Latin,  the  Latin  version  being  inserted  between  the  lines  of  the 
English,  by  Wolsey  himself,  evidently  with  the  view  of  sending 
them  to  the  Pope.  This  was  a  turning-point  in  the  argument, 
and  Wolsey,  who  certainly  knew  that  the  marriage  never  had  been 
more  than  a  form,  is  here  found  endeavouring  to  make  probable 
that  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  If  any  other  version  of 
this  singular  document  can  be  given,  we  submit  that  at  least  it 
cannot  be  used  in  defence  of  the  accurate  habits  of  investigation  of 
the  compiler  of  the  Cotton  Catalogue.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
other  volumes  which  have  not  suffered  so  much  from  fire  have 
been  as  badly  described  as  this.  But  the  Catalogue  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  full  of  mistakes  from  beginning  to  end.  And  if  the  mutilated 
documents  were  more  hard  to  decipher,  they  at  least  demanded 
more  time  and  trouble  to  be  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the 
instance  before  us  we  have  seen  that  the  time  and  trouble  would 
have  been  amply  repaid. 


LATIMER’S  LUCK.* 

HE  author  of  this  work  has  an  odd  notion  of  luck.  We 
opened  it  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  hero  who  should  be 
a  contrast  to  that  favourite  conception  of  female  novelists — the 
resolute  young  man  with  a  determined  mouth  who  pushes  his  way 
in  life  through  every  obstacle  with  indomitable  energy.  Change 
is  always  pleasant,  and  we  were  prepared  to  follow  with  interest 
the  career  of  a  hero  of  another  sort,  who  in  an  easy  and  effortless 
manner,  by  some  extraordinary  stroke  of  good  fortune — say  the 
remittance  of  a  gigantic  nugget  from  Australia,  or  the  wholesale 
removal  of  rich  but  inconvenient  relatives — should  find  himself  in 

*  Latimer's  Luck.  By  the  Author  of  “  A  Woman  against  the  World.” 
London:  Richard  Bentley.  1S65. 


clover.  But  iu  these  anticipations  we  were  mistaken.  “  Latimer’s 
luck  ”  appears  to  us  to  have  been  of  a  decidedly  moderate,  not  to  say 
equivocal,  kind.  One  can  hardly  regard  as  lucky  a  man  who  starts 
as  heir  presumptive  to  a  fastidious  colonel  at  Bath,  and  ends  with 
the  post  of  head  clerk  to  a  sugar  merchant  at  Bristol.  In  addition 
to  the  descent  in  the  social  scale  involved  in  this  change  of  posi¬ 
tion,  the  hero  is  subjected  to  the  further  mortification  of  being  cut 
out  of  the  Colonel’s  estate  by  the  reappearance  of  a  kidnapped 
child  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  as  well  as  of  losing  one  for¬ 
tune  which  an  old  lady  intended  to  leave  him,  and  another  which  he 
might  fairly  have  reckoned  on  acquiring  with  Esther  Montgomery. 
“  Latimer’s  Conflict,”  or  “  Latimer’s  Modest  Competence,”  or— fol¬ 
lowing  the  analogy  of  the  last  production  by  the  same  hand  — 
“  Latimer  against  the  World,”  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
title  for  this  work.  Looking  to  the  number  of  personal  encoun¬ 
ters  in  which  the  hero  was  engaged  in  the  course  of  his  chequered 
career,  perhaps  the  last  name  would  have  been  the  fittest  of 
any.  But  his  luck,  in  the  sense  of  good  fortune,  falls  so  far 
short  of  his  deserts  that  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
title  of  this  book  is  intended  to  convey  an  ironical  meaning. 
Perhaps  the  luck  suggested  is  of  that  kind  which  is  popularly 
attributed  to  the  feline  race,  when  we  say  that  they  have  nine 
lives,  or  are  sure  to  fall  on  their  feet.  What  with  the  open 
assaults  of  drunken  colliers  and  Bristol  rioters,  and  the  secret 
machinations  of  Henry  Hoggin,  a  villanous  brother  clerk,  and 
his  own  truly  Hibernian  taste  for  mingling  iu  street  rows  and 
plunging  into  the  docks  after  drowning  Irishwomen,  the  vitality 
of  Latimer  Stratford  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  Or  perhaps  the 
author  has  a  high  moral  purpose  in  view,  and,  in  doling  out  so 
scanty  a  measure  of  success  to  his  hero  wished  to  enforce  the 
truth  that  an  honest  independence  is  its  own  reward.  Lastly — and 
this  we  think  most  probable — it  may  have  been  fully  intended  at 
starting  to  crown  the  hero’s  long  ordeal  with  that  wholesale 
prosperity  of  which  the  conclusions  of  novels  are  usually  so  lavish, 
and  a  simple  glut  of  materials  may  have  prevented  the  completion 
of  this  portion  of  the  original  design.  The  accumulation  of 
accessories  is  so  bewildering,  the  chief  current  of  interest  meanders 
into  so  many  side-eddies,  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
the  plain  duty  of  providing  handsomely  for  the  nominal  hero 
should  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

Of  course  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  constructing  a  novel 
on  the  principle  of  a  kaleidoscope,  which  shall  present  a  constant 
succession  of  fresh  combinations.  In  the  first  place,  it  enables  the 
author  to  dispense  with  consistency  in  his  characters,  and  logical 
sequence  in  his  incidents.  The  business  resolves  itself  into  a 
mere  matter  of  brisk  harlequinade.  No  sooner  is  one  set  of 
“  walking  gentlemen  ”  off’  the  stage  than  another  group  enters. 
The  scene  shifts ;  the  great  bed  turns  into  a  bathing-machine,  and 
we  are  transported  in  a  trice  from  Cheapside  to  Margate. 
Another  blow  of  the  magic  wand,  and  we  are  among  fairies  and 
figurantes  in  the  Palace  of  Ambrosial  Delights.  There  is  really 
no  more  interdependence  between  the  chapters  of  the  novel  under 
review  than  there  is  between  the  scenes  of  a  Christmas  pantomime. 
The  first  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  description  of  Bath 
society  as  it  existed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  This  is  a  subject 
which  recalls  some  of  the  most  exquisite  delineations  of  Miss 
Austen,  but  the  author  of  Latimer's  Luck  is  no  mere  imitator  of 
that  delightful  writer.  Not  a  trace  can  be  detected  in  these  pages 
of  on  influence  which,  upon  such  a  theme,  would  have  haunted 
the  memory  and  given  a  tone  to  the  composition  of  most  novelists, 
however  conscientiously  aiming  at  originality.  Both  by  instinct 
and  training  the  author  has  more  literary  affinity  with  Mr.  Dickens, 
whose  tendency  to  caricature  and  peculiar  mannerism  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  these  volumes  with  tolerable  fidelity.  Almost  all  the 
characters  are  ticketed  with  some  oddity  or  idiosyncrasy — a  trick 
which  is  much  in  vogue  with  novelists  who  pique  themselves  on 
the  “individuality”  of  their  creations.  Colonel  Stratford  is  a 
sort  of  compound  of  Beau  Brummell  and  Mepliistopheles,  who 
proves  his  mettle  as  an  exquisite  by  refusing  to  eat  salmon  with¬ 
out  cucumber,  and  takes  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  making  love  to  any 
young  woman  for  whom  his  youthful  cousin  conceives  a  passion. 
Then  there  is  Mrs.  Pigott,  a  fussy  good-humoured  widow,  brusque 
of  manner  and  speech,  who  had  eyes  which  were  “not  bad 
lightning  conductors  in  stormy  weather,”  cheeks  in  which  the 
“rose  tints  were  growing  deeper,”  and  “ such  a  figure.”  So 
unique  was  the  last-named  personal  charm  that  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Pigott,  a  mild-mannered  man  with  a  lisp,  used  to  express 
himself  with  an  eloquent  freedom  on  the  subject  of  his  wife’s 
bust,  “until  the  Atrides  (sic)  severed  the  mortal  destinies  of 
husband  and  wife.”  Mrs.  Pigott  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
could  even  snub  the  exquisite  Colonel,  who,  among  his  other  ac¬ 
complishments,  was  a  most  fascinating  talker;  and  one  day  being  in 
his  company,  when  she  felt  “  that  a  charm  was  in  operation  which 
was  carrying  her  away  mentally  captive,  she  sprung  to  the  boll- 
rope  and  ordered  the  servant  to  bring  her  a  pin.”  An  ordinary 
visitor  would  merely  have  felt  surprise,  but  the  Colonel  “  felt  that 
Mrs.  Pigott  had  been  triumphant,  and  rose  to  take  his  leave.” 
Another  frequenter  of  Bath  coteries  was  Lord  Merlin,  an  elderly 
peer  “  witli  green  eyes,  and  whiskers  which  could  not  fairly  be 
said  to  witness  against  him,”  who  “fed  his  nostrils  with  perpetual 
meals  of  snuff.”  A  nastier  practice,  or  one  less  befitting  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  House,  we  never  heard  of.  Then  there  is 
Nicholas  Vaux,  a  very  sublime  conception  indeed,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  a  barrister  by  profession,  who  was  “  briefless  from  choice.” 
His  capacities  were  such  that  it  would  not  have  surprised  his 
friends  “if  he  finished  his  career  on  the  scaffold  or  at  the  stake.” 
As  almost  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  an  attempt,  while  in  a 
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state  of  intoxication,  to  kiss  a  pretty  milliner,  tlie  reader’s  prog-  j 
|  nostications  will  hardly  be  of  the  same  exalted  kind.  No  doubt, 
i  as  an  advocate,  he  had 'schooled  his  features  to  a  proper  degree  of 
I  immobility,  for  “  his  expression  was  enigmatical,  negative  rather 
j  than  positive ;  not  very  amiable,  neither  morose ;  not  very  candid, 

|  neither  deceptive  ;  not  sensual,  yet  not  free  from  the  look  of  the 
voluptuary ;  not  of  the  Exeter  Hall,  neither  of  the  Vauxhall 
type.”  Whatever  his  countenance  may  have  been  like,  about  his 
conversation  there  is  a  very  decided  forensic  twang  ;  and  though 
his  lofty  indifference  to  briefs  precluded  him  from  practice  in  open 
court,  yet  in  private  life  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  materials  upon 
which  to  exercise  his  singular  powers  of  cross-examination.  We 
hardlv  know  what  to  make  of  Maria  Lyman,  the  young  actress 
who  doubts  “whether  her  fortune  is  in  her  brain  or  her  face,”  but 
who,  after  nursing  Latimer  through  a  dangerous  illness,  ends  by 
marrying  the  Colonel.  The  only  motive  for  her  apparently  heart¬ 
less  conduct  is  a  romantic  desire  to  send  her  sister  to  a  fashionable 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  One  has  heard  a  good  many 
strange  things  of  girls’  schools,  but  such  an  institution  as 
Miss  Banter’s  must  have  been  a  real  educational  curiosity  even 
among  the  Minerva  Houses  of  the  last  generation.  Imagine  a 
college  where  the  fair  inmates  were,  like  convicts,  known  as 
number  one,  number  two,  and  so  on.  Then  Miss  Banter’s  nose  of. 
itself  would  have  conferred  immortality  on  any  establishment  over 
which  she  presided.  It  was  a  nose  “  straight  to  the  bridge,  as  if 
the  artist  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Grecian  feature ;  it  then 
curved  gently  upwards,  forming  a  compound  termination  of  Roman, 
celestial,  and  Scotch  pump-handle,  in  which  two  arches  in  the 
pointed  style  did  duty  for  nostrils;  which  arches  looked  out 
straight  on  society,  suggesting  the  idea  that  they  might  have  been 
intended  as  skylights  for  the  soul.”  The  function  of  looking  out 
on  society  should  have  belonged,  one  would  think,  to  Miss  Banter’s 
eyes  rather  than  her  nose ;  nor  do  we  quite  see  how  nostrils  could 
serve  as  “  skylights  for  the  soul.”  But  Miss  Banter’s  demeanour 
is  even  more  eccentric  than  her  person.  When  she  presented  her¬ 
self  to  receive  her  pupils’  homage,  “  she  chasseed  forward  on  the 
right  foot,  then  on  the  left,  twice  on  each ;  and,  being  carried  thus 
fairly  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  she  described  a  graceful 
circle  with  her  right  toe,  slid  the  loft  foot  backwards,  and  once 
more  curtseyed.”  When  the  due  amount  of  curtseying  had  been 
accomplished,  “Her  Majesty  proceeded  to  her  throne,  taking  care 
to  advance  her  hip  and  thigh  at  each  successive  step.”  There  is 
nothing  unusual,  of  course,  in  moving  the  leg  as  you  walk ;  but 
when  wre  are  further  told  that  “  dress  permitted  this  especial 
beauty  of  Miss  Banter’s  figure  to  be  more  or  less  observable,”  we 
begin  to  think  that  Miss  Banter’s  dress  must  have  been  rather  too 
classical  to  be  edifying  for  her  pupils.  The  character  of  the 
geographical  instruction,  of  which  the  author  gives  a  yiost  re¬ 
markable  specimen,  and  the  nature  of  the  sports,  which  consisted 
chiefly  “  in  playing  leap-frog  sideways,”  were  in  every  way  worthy 
of  a  first-class  school  for  young  ladies  “the  colour  of  whose 
venous  system  was  cerulean.” 

Equally  ingenious  are  the  characters  of  low  life  depicted  in  this 
hook.  The  author  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  slums  of  Bristol  as  in  the 
fashionable  purlieus  of  Bath,  and,  as  the  story  swings  throughout 
between  the  two  places,  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  stratum  of 
society  is  laid  bare  to  view.  When  Latimer  comes  to  Bristol  to 
get  employment,  he  falls  in  with  all  sorts  of  strange  people.  His 
intimate  friend  is  an  errand-boy,  with  a  good  heart  and  high 
animal  spirits,  who  ultimately  perishes  in  the  Bristol  riots.  Then 
i  he  has  a  devoted  admirer  in  an  impulsive  Irishwoman,  whom  he 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave  in  the  docks,  and  whose  antecedents 
are  in  some  dark  way  connected  with  his  relative  the  Colonel. 
Then  there  is  Mrs.  Pycroft  his  landlady,  a  most  racy  personage, 
judging  from  the  conditions  which  she  imposes  on  her  tenant: — 

Smoking  not  permitted,  but  overlooked.  No  dogs  or  parrots.  A  latch¬ 
key  ;  no  riotous  living ;  and  a  shilling  a  week  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen-fire. 
Shoes  to  he  wiped  before  coming  upstairs,  or  sixpence  fine  ;  and  slippers  after 
ten  o’clock  if  at  home.  No  reading  in  bed,  or  sleeping  with  boots  on,  under 
one  shilling  fine,  if  beneath  the  clothes  ;  if  on  the  counterpane,  whatever  the 
washerwoman  charges.  Plain  cooking ;  no  fancy  dishes  ;  and  leave  to  attend 
family  prayers  if  agreeable. 

Political  feeling,  we  know,  ran  very  high  in  Bristol  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  this  gives  the  author  the  opportunity  for 
introducing  his  hero  to  a  secret  conclave  of  demagogues  and 
agitators,  whose  plots  culminated  in  the  Wetherell  riots,  in 
the  course  of  which  Latimer  saves  the  life  of  the  young  lady 
of  his  affections.  Being  denounced  by  his  malevolent  fellow-clerk 
as  a  rioter,  he  is  tried  for  his  life,  but  acquitted  through 
the  exertions  of  the  grateful  Mrs.  Flannigan,  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  running  as  follows: — “We  find  that  Mr.  Stratford 
leaves  this  Court  without  a  stain  on  his  character.”  Not  content 
with  his  abortive  projects  of  revenge  against  Latimer,  Henry 
Hoggin  (who  is  secretly  the  Colonel’s  eldest  son)  contrives  to  steal 
the  Colonel’s  infant  heir  from  his  cradle.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  rather  inconsistent  in  him,  inasmuch  as,  in  default  of  issue, 
the  property  was  to  go  to  the  detested  Latimer  himself.  But  an 
author  who  holds  in  his  hand  such  a  multiplicity  of  threads  may 
well  be  excused  for  a  little  occasional  bewilderment.  Our  own 
brain  positively  reels  with  the  attempt  to  unravel  all  the  compli¬ 
cations  of  Latimer's  Luck. 

It  is  an  easier  matter  to  carry  away  a  few  of  the  'remarkable 
aphorisms  which  stud  its  pages  in  unexampled  profusion.  We 
learn,  for  instance,  that  “  the  terrible  selfishness  of  mankind  is  iu 
no  maimer  so  clearly  illustrated  as  iu  the  pertinacity  with  which 
old  people  cling  to  life.”  Our  author  justly  thinks  that  it  will  be 


hard  to  obtain  a  law  for  the  removal  of  inconvenient  old  people, 
so  long  as  elderly  gentlemen  are  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
There  are  whole  strings  of  maxims  which  we  can  safely  recommend 
to  the  compiler  of  the  child’s  copybook.  “  Fashion  is  the  sworn 
ally  of  trade.”  “The  first  sight  of  great  human  suffering  is  never 
forgotten.”  “The  deaf  man  never  gives  his  friend  a  flute.”  “It 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  Englishwomen  who  can  stay  at  home  to 
mingle  in  public  work.”  “All  female  and  floral  beauty  inclines  to 
fulness.”  “Harsh  judgments  are  ever  the  result  of  hard  expe¬ 
riences.”  “  Scepticism  as  to  virtue  betrays  a  close  acquaintanceship 
with  sin.”  Sometimes  the  author’s  meaning  is  not  expressed  very 
grammatically,  as  where  it  is  said  that  “  friendship  is  an  invaluable 
institution,  legitimately  availed  of  ” ;  or,  “  ’tis  better  to  be  delighted 
with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  than  to  search  for  the  worm  in  its 
inmost  recesses.”  Occasionally  the  word  of  wisdom  is  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters,  as  where  Yaux  observes  to 
Elfrida,  “  The  lion  and  lioness,  Miss  Dana,  have  more  strength 
than  Shetland  ponies.”  Or,  again,  “It  is  very  interesting,  Esther, 
to  watch  the  reproductive  power  of  gold.”  No  doubt  the  following 
sentiment  is  very  profound : — “  What  a  pleasant  world  it  would 
be  if  we  could  all  buy  by  avoirdupois  and  sell  by  troy  weight.” 
But  we  protest  against  the  tone  of  the  following  remark  on 
dress : — 

As  long  as  ladies  decline  to  approximate  to  a  state  of  nature  in  the  style 
of  their  attire,  it  pleases  the  sense  that  the  envious  drapery  should  combine 
in  colour  and  texture  all  that  is  most  elegant  and  refined,  whereby  is 
enhanced  the  charm  of  the  little  that  is  revealed  of  female  loveliness. 

We  may  conclude  these  extracts  by  quoting  a  passage  of  tre¬ 
mendous  mystery  : — 

The  space  between  the  measure  of  a  diminished  faith  and  sheer  Pyrrhonism 
in  human  goodness  is  immeasurable.  On  the  one  side  there  are  angels, 
loveliness,  harmonies.  On  the  other  lies  that  dread  being  of  incestuous 
birth,  and  all  the  horrid  brood  of  hell. 
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1\/TR.  ALFRED  MELLON  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  his 

JAJL  fifth  ANNUAL  SERIES  of  CONCERTS  will  commence  on  Monday,  August  7. 
Admission,  Is. 


^TODARE.  —  ONE  HUNDREDTH  REPRESENTATION. 

^  THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  IIALL. 

Colonel  STODARE’S  WONDERS  in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  performed 
without  Confederates,  Assistants,  or  Apparatus,  having  been  given  now  for  upwards  of  loo  times 
in  the  above  Hall,  which  is  crowded  nightly  and  daily  with  the  elite  of  society,  and  was  also 
patroui&ed  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  brilliant  assembly  on  the  6th  of 
J  une  last  at  Spencer  House,  after  the  usual  performance  at  the  Egyptian  Ilall. 

The  Entertainment  has  likewise  been  pronounced  by  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Press, 
from  the  “  Times  ”  downward,  as  the  most  extraordinary  and  finished  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
this  country. 

Every  Night  at  Eight;  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  Three. 

Admission,  Is.,  2s..  and  3s. 


Q  TOD  ARE. — ONE  HUNDREDTH  REPR  ESENT  ATION. 

^  EGYPTIAN  HALL.-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY. 

The  New  and  Marvellous  Illusions — The  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower- trees,  and  the  Real 
INDIAN  BASKET  FEAT,  as  only  performed  by  Colonel  Stodare  and  the  Indian  Magicians, 
and  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Colonel  Stodare  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  17, 1865,  in  his  celebrated  Entertainment  of  Magic  and  Ventriloquism.  Every  Night  at 
Eight,  Saturday  included;  and  Social  Day  Representations  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Afternoons  at  Three.  Admission,  Is. ;  Area,  2s.;  Stalls,  3s — Tickets  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s,  33  Old 
Bond  Street;  and  at  the  Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall, from  Eleven  to  Five. 

“  The  sensation  of  the  season.”—  Vide  Punch ,  June  3,  1865. 


]}UBLIX  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1865. 

Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

The  Exhibition  is  Open  every  Week  Day.  Admission,  Is. ;  Saturdays,  2s.  6d. 

RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return  Tickets,  available  for  One  Month,  are  issued  between  London  and  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Dublin,  at  an  abatement  of  15  per  cent,  below 
the  ordinary  Return  Ticket  rate,  the  holder  being  entitled  to  purchase  at  the  same  time  at  the 
Railway  Station  a  Ticket  giving  him  admission  Six  times  to  the  Exhibition  for  4s.  6d.,  being 
25  per  cent,  under  the  ordinary  rate. 

Excursion  Trains  will  be  organised  to  run  Fortnightly,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  at  very 
moderate  lares,  not  exceeding  21  s.  from  London  to  Dublin  and  back,  and  from  other  places  iu 
like  proportion.  The  Ticket  will  be  good  for  a  Fortnight,  and  at  the  same  time  the  holder  will 
be  entitled  to  obtain  at  the  same  Railway  Station  for  One  Shilling  a  Ticket  giving  him 
admission  Twice  to  the  Exhibition. 

On  the  Irish  Railways,  also,  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  issued  at  greatly  Reduced  Fares, 
affording  unusual  facilities  for  visiting  the  celebrated  Scenery  of  the  Country. 

June  21.  HENRY  PARKINSON,  Sec.  and  Comptroller. 


WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY  NEXT,  JULY  29. 

QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— The 

SIXTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  Open  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall 
East, from  Nine  till  Seven.— Admittance,  Is.;  Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE  A.  FRIPP,  Seci'etary. 


TT'RENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The  TWELFTH 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French 
and  Flemish  Schools,  to  which  has  been  added  ROSA  BONHJSUR’S  NEW  PICTURE  of 
“A  Family  of  Deer  crossing  the  Summit  of  tlie  Long  Rocks”  (Forest  of  Fontainebleau),  is 
NOW  OPEN _ Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 


TTENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W.  Head-Master—  F.  NASII,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Farington,  Neilgherry 
Hills.  Assisted  by  E.  Thklwall,  Esq-,  M.A.,  Trim  Coll.  Cambridge;  Professor  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.,  King’s  Coll.  Londnn ;  Mons.  Alphonse;  Professor  Scuinzel;  II.  Grantham,  Esq., 
a  ud  others.  Tuition  l  ee— Twelve,  Nine,  or  Six  Guineas  per  Annum.  A  few  Vacancies  for 
Boarders.  Prospectuses  on  Application. 


r  TAUNTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  Head-Master— Rev.  W. 

TUCKWELL.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Second- Master— if .  H. 
MERRIOTT,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  The  Premises  have  lately 
been  enlarged,  and  fresh  Class-Rooms  added,  with  increased  accommodation  for  Boarders.  A 
Museum  and  Laboratory  have  been  fitted  up,  and  a  Botanical  Garden  laid  out.  for  the  teaching 

of  Physical  Science,  which  is  extended  to  all  the  School _ For  particulars,  address  the  Ulau- 

Mastek.  The  School  will  reopen  on  Saturday,  August  5. 


X  .OUGILBOROUGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (Founded  1495) 

^  affords  a  thorough  EDUCATION  for  University  or  Mercantile  Life,  at  Terms  including 
all  Expenses  of  Board  and  Education,  except  Drawing  (£2  per  Annum ),  Books,  and  Medical 
Attendance.  One  Pupil  has  just  won  an  Open  Scholarship  ot  £50  per  Annum  at  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge;  another  au  Open  Exhibition  at  W adham  College,  Oxford _ Reopens  August  8. 

Exhibitions  to  Cambridge. 


QUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

hurst,  Kent.  Head-Master— Rev.  J.  D.  KINGDON,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  School  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Governors,  the 
Clothworkers’  Company,  who  have  also  attached  to  it  f  our  Exhibitions  of  £40  per  annum, 
tenable  for  four  ycur6  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (one  vacant  every  year);  Four  Scholarships  of 
£25  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years  not  at  un  University  (two  vacant  every  year).  There  is 
also  an  Exhibition  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years  at  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
These  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  arc  open  to  tlie  whole  .School,  and  awarded  by  Exami¬ 
nation.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  at  tlie  School. 

_ The  next  Term  will  commence  on  September  9.  _ 

MMIE  UPPER  and  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS,  lfeckham,  S.E] 

REOPENED  July  20.  Reports  of  Examiners  on  every  Pupil  in  the  Schools  forwarded 
on  application.  JOHN  YEATS,  LL.D. 
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The  Saturday  He  view. 


pLARENDON  HOUSE  COLLEGIATE  and  COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOL,  Kennington  Road,  S.  Principal — Dr.  PINCHES,  F.C.P.,  F.R.A.S.  The 
largest  number  of  Certificates  was  taken  by  this  School  at  the  last  Examination  (of  upwards  of 
900  Candidates  )  by  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on  September  11. 
For  a  Prospectus,  apply  as  above.  _ _ 

pIYIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— A  COMPETITIVE  EXA- 

MINATION  of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  March 
19, 1966,  and  following  days.  The  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  natural-born  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  of  March  next,  shall  be  over  Seventeen  and  under  Twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  of  good  Health  and  Character. 

pIVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— EXAMINATION  of  MARCH 

1966.— Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  London,  S.W. 

nPIIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ;  Terms 
moderate _ Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

1 NDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

and  THE  LINE.— Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  13th 
Wrangler,  the  13th  Classic,  and  the  Senior  Moralist  of  their  respective  years  r.t  Cambridge,  by 
a  Graduate  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  University  of  London  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  best 
Masters  obtainable  for  the  Oriental  and  Modern  Languages,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT 
PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Examinations  for  the  above.  Moderate  terms.  References  to 
Parents  of  successful  Pupils  Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road.  Brixton. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE. — GENTLEMEN  desiring  to  qualify 

themselves  for  the  Examinations  required  of  Candidates  for  the  INDIA  and  HOME 
CIVIL  SERVICE  will  find  Masters,  of  high  repute,  in  all  the  subjects  allowed  to  be  taken 
up  for  the  Competitive  Examination,  at  A.  D.  Spranoe’s,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Princes 
Square,  Bayswuter,  W.— References  to  numerous  successful  Candidates  who  have  been  sent  up 
from  this  Establishment  during  the  lu6t  five  years. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c.— Success 

Guaranteed _ A  Pupil  has  just  passed  the  Direct  after  Three  Months'  Reading— Address, 

Private  Tutor,  care  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  24  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


The  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK  and  all  its  BRANCHES,  anrl  Messrs.  PRESCOTT, 
GKOTE,  CAVE,  &  CAVE,  are  authorized  to  RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  for  SHARES 
in  the 

A  CCIDENTAL  and  MARINE  INSURANCE  CORPO- 

La.  RATION,  Limited. 

To  be  Incorporated  under  “  The  Companies’  Act,  1862,”  by  which  the  Liability  of  each 
Shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  Shares. 

CAPITAL,  £2,000,000,  IN  80,000  SHARES  OF  £25  EACH. 

FIRST  ISSUE,  40,000  SHARES. 

£1  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  Application,  and  £4  on  Allotment.  No  further  Call  is  contemplated* 

Directors. 

ALFRED  SMEE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Company. 

J.  G.  B.  LAWRELL,  Esq.,  . 

E.  S.  KENNEDY,  Esq.,  J.  Directors  of  the  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Company. 

EDWARD  SOLLY,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,( 

WILLIAM  TABOR,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Bank,  Limited. 

GEORGE  LOWE,  Esq.,  C.E.,F.R.S.,  >  .  _  ,  _ ._  .  _  .  . 

GEORGE  TYLER,  Esq.,  /  Directors  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society. 

JOHN  SAVILL,  Esq., 

FREDERICK  DOULTON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Esq.  (Messrs.  George  Smith  &  Co.),  86  Tower  Street. 

J.  G.  TOLLEM  ACHE  SINCLAIR,  Esq.,  The  Mount,  Upper  Norwood,  and  Thurso  Castle,  N.B, 

Bankers. 

LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK,  and  all  its  Branches. 

Messrs.  PRESCOTT,  GROTE,  CAVE,  &  CAVE,  Threadneedle  Street. 

Solicitors—  Messrs.  CHAPPELL  &  SHOARD,  26  Golden  Square. 

Brokers— Messrs.  MULLENS.  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  3  Lombard  Street. 

Secretary— JOHN  WHITE  ORAM. 

Head  Office-7  BANK  BUILDINGS. 

Marine  Department — 21  THREADNEEDLE  STREET. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  THE  LINE.— PRE- 

*  *  PARATIONS,  under  experienced  Graduates  in  Honours,  from  English  Universities. 
No.  7  St.  Stephen’s  Square,  Bayswater.  Engineer-Staff  and  Army.  References.  Many  Students 
from  this  Establishment  have  obtained  high  ranks  and  distinctions,  besides  Commissions 
without  Purchase.  Monthly,  Twelve  Guineas.— Address,  Nauta-Viaj. 


pIVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.  — There  are  FOUR  NON- 

RESIDENT  VACANCIES  for  the  Open  Competition  of  1866  in  a  Class  of  Six  Pupils 
only,  under  the  Directions  of  a  Stuff  of  Professors  selected  from  the  Leading  I.C.S.  Colleges. 
Special  Preparation  adequate  to  Private  Tuition  may  be  thereby  guaranteed.  There  are  also 
Two  Vacancies  lor  the  “  Further”  Examination  of  1866 — Orient,  51  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


(AXFORD  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The  Rev.  J.  RUMSEY,  M.A., 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Rector  of  Llaudough,  near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan,  still 
prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  University  Examinations  and  for  Matriculation — Address, 
Llandough  Rectory ,  Cowbridge. 


rriIE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours, Oxford  (1852), receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities 
or  Bishops’ Examinations.  A  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge  assists  in  Mathematics. 
ONE  VACAN(J\r — Address.Cottered  Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 


EDUCATION  in  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE.  —  A 

^  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxford),  who  has  had  great  Experience  in  Tuition,  passes  the 
Winter  Months  nt  Mentone,  Alpes  Muritimes,  and  will  take  with  him,  in  October,  a  Limited 
Number  of  PUPILS.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials — Address,  the  Rev.  S.  H., 
Messrs.  Rivingtons’,  3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


■RUGBY  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— The  Rev.  G.  F. 

WRIGIIT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant- 
Master  of  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS 
of  Nine  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  for  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
Competition  for  Open  Scholarships — Address,  Overslade,  near  Rugby. 


QT.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN 

(Cambridge  Graduate,  1st  Class  Ord.  Deg.  1860),  residing  in  a  commodious  House  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  limits  the  number  of  his  PUPILS  to  FOUR,  lie  can  thus  insure  both  excellent 
Accommodation  and  careful  Private  Instruction  to  each  Pupil.  References  unexceptionable. 
Terms,  £150 _ Address,  Zeta,  Dorman’s  Library,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  in  GERMANY.  —  A  PRIVATE 

TUTOR,  long  accustomed  to  the  care  of  English  Boys,  has  Vacancies  for  TWO  or 
THREE  PUPILS.  Every  Advantage  is  afforded  for  learning  German,  French,  and  the  usual 
Branches  of  on  English  Education.  Terms— including  Fencing,  Dancing,  Washing,  &c.,  the 
only  extra  being  Music — are  for  Boys  under  Fourteen,  £80;  over  Fourteen,  £100  a  year — Address, 
Flerr  Kundermann,  Schone  Aussicht,  Wiesbaden.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Brine,  English  Chaplain  of  Wiesbaden,  and  to  the  Parents  of  present  and  former  Pupils. 


PREPARATION  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  —  A  Married 

J-  CLERGYMAN,  who  receives  a  few  BOYS  over  the  age  of  Eight  Years  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools,  has  Two  Vacancies.  Inclusive  Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum. — Address,  Rev. 
Edmund  Fowle,  Vicarage,  Shipton,  Marlborough. 


EDUCATION,  Brussels.— PUPILS  received  by  Mr.  W.  J. 

TAYLOR,  Rue  de  Berlin,  where  a  sound  English  Education  is  imparted,  embracing  at 
the  same  time  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  French  Language.  Pupils  prepared  for 
the  Universities,  Military  and  Civil  Service  Examinations— For  Prospectuses  and  references, 
apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street,  London. 


A  CLERGYMAN,  late  Fellow  of  his  College,  having  to 

READ  with  Two  of  his  Resident  Pupils  during  the  Vacation  just  commencing,  would 
be  glad  for  One  or  Two  others  to  join  him— Address,  M.  N.,  31  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  ACCIDENTAL  DEATH 
INSURANCE  COMPANY— the  existing  Constitution  and  Capital  of  which  are  now  found  to 
be  inconvenient  and  inadequate  to  its  recently  largely  extended  operations. 

That  Company  (empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament,  15  Viet.  c.  56,  and  22  &  23  Viet, 
c.  22)  was  founded  in  1849,  with  a  nominal  Capital  of  £250,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  of 
which  20,000  have  been  issued.  The  following  statement,  embracing  the  amount  of  Premiums 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Company,  shows  the  progressive  and  steadily  increasing  nature 

of  its  operations:—  _  _ 

THE  ACCIDENTAL  BRANCH. 


1850  .  £1,228  1  6 

1851  .  2,668  15  7 

1852  .  6,326  2  5 

1853  .  10,752  3  9 

1854  .  15,103  13  9 


1855  . £18,059  10  8 

1856  .  21,762  3  2 

1857  .  25,530  3  10 

1858  .  33,260  0  0 

1859  .  41,754  3  6 


1860  . £42,280  6  1 

1861  .  42,283  12  5 

1862  .  44,544  15  9 

1863  .  47,255  19  3 


The  Income  of  this  Branch  for  last  year  was  £49,489  19s.  lOd. 

The  claims  in  respect  of  the  above  Premiums  have  not  exceeded  60  per  cent. 

The  business  of  the  Company  has  been  to  provide  any  amount  at  death,  from  accidental 
cau8es,from  £50  to  £2,000,  or  any  amount  of  weekly  provision  during  complete  disablement,  from 
10s.  to  £20  per  week,  or  to  provide  asum  atdeath  and  weekly  compensation  together,  at  arranged 
rates  of  premium.  The  advantages  to  the  community  of  this  system  of  insurance  must  be 
apparent,  and  the  figures  above  manifest  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
public.  The  capital  of  the  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Company  has  hitherto  compelled  the  Direc¬ 
torate  limit  the  sums  insured,  thus  confining  the  advantages  of  insuring  to  a  certain  class.  With, 
the  larger  capital  and  influence  of  the  proposed  Corporation,  insurances  may  be  granted  to  an 
extent  which  it  is  believed  will  attract  large  numbers  of  the  higher  and  more  wealthy  classes. 

The  Accidental  Death  Company  commenced  underwriting  in  1862,  but  the  successful 
development  of  operations  in  Marine  Insurance  has  been  retarded  by  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  name  for  a  Marine  Company.  With,  however,  a  change  of  title  and  constitution,  and  an 
adequacy  of  capital,  the  Company  will  without  doubt  obtain  that  support  to  which  it  is  fairly 
entitled. 

The  accounts  of  the  recently  formed  Marine  Insurance  Companies,  which  have  exhibited 
good  dividends,  and  shown  prospects  of  great  value,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
Directors  that  at  any  rate  equal  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of  the  Corporation  in  this 
direction.  The  services  of  a  gentleman  of  experience  have  been  secured  as  underwriter. 

The  extensive  machinery  of  agents  (of  which  there  are  between  4,000  and  5,000)  is  in  full 
work,  and  is  of  great  value— indeed,  the  Directors  confidently  believe  that  all  that  is  required 
to  secure  a  rapid  increase  in  the  existing  business  is  a  proper  adaptation  of  modern  requirements 
as  regards  capital  and  position. 

A  Provisional  Agreement  lias  been  made  with  the  Directors  of  the  Accidental  Death 
Insurance  Company  whereby  the  business  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Corporation  as  from  the 
1st  July  last,  with  the  Offices,  Staff,  and  Agents.  For  every  Two  Shares  of  £5  with  £1  paid* 
held  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Company,  there  will  be  given  a 
Certificate  of  One  Share  of  the  “  Accidental  and  Marine  Insurance  Corporation,  Limited,” 
with  £5  paid.  This  will  absorb  10,000  Shares;  the  remaining  30.000  are  offered  to  the  public. 

A  Copy  of  the  Articles  of  Association  may  be  6een  at  the  Office,  No.  7  Bank  Buildings,  and 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  and  Brokers  of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  Shares,  accompanied  by  a  Remittance  for  the  Deposit,  may  be  made  to  the 
Bankers,  Brokers,  and  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Chief  Office,  on  the  accompanying  Form. 


ACCIDENTAL  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  CORPORATION,  Limited. 
FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Accidental  and  Marine  Insurance  Corporation,  Limited, 

7  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a 

Deposit  of  £1  per  Share  on  Shares  in  the  above  Company,  I  hereby  request  that  you 

Will  Allot  me  that  number,  and  I  agree  to  accept  such  Shares,  or  any  less  number  you  may 
Allot  to  me,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  £4  per  Share  on  Allotment,  and  I  authorize  you  to 
insert  my  Name  on  the  Register  of  Members  for  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  to  me. 

Name  in  full . 

Address . . . . 

Profession  . 

Date  . 

Signature . 


TJRIGILTON. — A  CLERGYMAN,  engaged  in  University 

'  Tuition  at  Oxford,  intends  to  pass  the  Long  Vacation  in  Brighton,  and  will  be  glad  to 
Read  with  One  or  Two  additional  PUPILS,  either  Members  of  the  University,  or  wishing  to 
enter  it  in  October — Apply  to  the  Rev.  M.  A.,  care  of  Mr.  Rose,  2  High  Street,  Oxford. 


XYEIDELBERG.—  Dr.  IHNE,  late  Principal  of  Carlton  Terrace 

School,  Liverpool,  receives  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS  into  his  Family  to  educate 
with  his  own  Sons.  His  House  is  situated  on  the  Neckar,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  healthy  spot, 
and  the  arrangements  of  bis  Household  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  English  Boys.— For 
terms  and  references  apply  to  Messrs.  Truoner  &  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row,  or  to  Dr.  Ihnb, 
Villa  Felseck,  near  Heidelberg. 


A  YOUNG  Scotch  Protestant  LADY,  for  many  years  and  at 

-k*-  present  with  a  Family  of  position  in  Scotland,  desires  an  Engagement  as  RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS  on  any  part  of  the  Continent.  Acquirements- thorough  English,  French, 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  and  Elementary  German  and  Italian.  Highest  references 
given  and  required.  Agents  need  not  apply — Address,  stating  particulars,  U.  L.,  Julian’s 
Library,  81  Connaught  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 


rPO  MEDICAL  MEN  and  the  RELATIVES  of  INVALIDS.— 

A  MEDICAL  MAN,  having  in  his  own  grounds  a  Cottage  well  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  an  INVALID  LADY  of  High  Class,  would  be  happy  to  let  the  same,  with  the  surveillance 
of  Himself  and  his  Wife.  A  Lady  well  experienced  in  these  matters  would  reside,  and  the 
Iuvulid  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  the  society  of  the  Owner’s  own  Family.  A 
Carriage  is  kept,  with  all  other  arrangements  calculated  to  render  the  Residence  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  Inmute’s  own  Home.  Liberal  terms  expected.  Highest  references  given— 
Address,  by  letter,  M.D.,  Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.,  124  Oxford  Street. 


AGRICULTURE. — A  Married  GENTLEMAN,  living  in  one 

LA-  of  the  Midland  Counties,  having  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Scotch  and  English 
Agriculture,  and  1  arming  500  Acres  (Mixed  Husbandry),  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  GENTLEMAN 
wishing  to  gain  Agricultural  Information,  to  Reside  with  him.  House  and  Offices  good  anil 
epacious,  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  liberal  establishment.  Situation  very  healthy.  Three 
packs  of  Hounds  within  reach,  and  Shooting  upon  the  Estate.  Unexceptionable  references 
given  and  required — For  particulars,  &c.,  apply  to  R.  Y.  Roberts,  Esq.,  St.  Wulston’s  Lodge, 
Great  Malvern  ;  or  Messrs.^VEBB  &  Buck,  Land  Agents,  Worcester. _ 


COUTH  DEVON— DARTMOUTH.— To  be  Let  Furnished,  for 

Six  Months  or  longer,  a  DETACHED  VILLA,  containing  Three  Sitting-rooms,  Five  or 
Six  Bed-rooms.  Good  Garden  and  Stable.  Near  a  Railway — Address,  E.  P.  C.,  Wurfleet 
House,  Dartmouth. _ _ _ 

ALVERN.— DR.  STUMMES’  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 

BLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM,  lately  erected  at  great  expense  expressly  for 
Invalids,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  PATIENTS.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  and  ornamental  Grounds,  and  commands 
unrivalled  views  of  the  whole  Mountain  Scenery  and  Valley  Landscape.  Vapour  and  various 
other  Baths,  a  Gj  mnasium,  a  spacious  Billiard  Room  26ft.  by  21  ft  and  14ft.  high,  a  covered 
Promenade  130ft.  long,  are  attached  to  the  house.  Dr.  S.  has  been  since  1847  a  Hydropathic 
Practitioner,  and  the  Resident  Physician  to  the  largest  Water-Cure  Establishment  at  Malvern. 
Terms  moderate — For  Prospectus,  apply  to  L.  St-ummss,  M.D.«  Great  Malvern. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

(Established  at  Glasgow  in  1826,  and  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.) 
Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  system  of  MINIMUM  PREMIUMS  introduced  by  this 
Society,  under  which  it  is  believed  that  Assurances  can  be  effected  more  economically  than  in 
other  Offices.  Explanatory  Pamphlets  may  be  had  on  application. 

At  December  31  last,  the  existing  Assurances  (10,384  Policies!  amounted  to  £4,660,361 ;  the 
Accumulated  Funds  to  £1,070,966;  and  the  Annual  Income  to  £185.182. 

JOHN  STOTT, Secretary. 

London  Office — 1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


XJOME  and  COLONIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-Li  LIMITED. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000 — Paid  up,  £100,000. 

Chief  Offices — 69  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCES  at  moderate  rates,  and  on  liberal  terms. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  Manager :  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 


pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE.— REDUCTION  of  DUTY.— The 

i  Reduced  Duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  is  now  charged  on  all  Insurances  effected* 
whether  on  Buildings,  Furniture,  or  Stock. 

Lombard  Street  and  Charing  Cross,  July  1865.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


A  COIDENTS  to  LIFE  or  LIMB.  —  Am  Annual  Payment  of 

LL-  £3  to  £5  5s.  secures  £1,000  in  case  of  Death,  or  £6  per  week  while  Laid  up  by  Injury— 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  Offices,  64  Cornhill,  and 
10  Regent  Street. 

W.  J.  VI  AN,  Secretary . 


>THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

i  Incorporated  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  George  I. 

Chiex  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

The  Duty  on  Fire  Assurances  has  been  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate  of  Is.  Gd.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  from  Midsummer  1865. 

No  Charge  is  now  made  by  this  Corporation  for  Fire  Policy  or  Stamp,  however  small  the 
Assurance  may  be 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  the  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insurable  on  the  same  Life. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption ,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 

tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  half. 

A  Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonuf  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 
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MOVING  on. 

WHEN  the  South  Lancashire  poll  was  declared,  Mr. 

Gladstone  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  address  his 
constituents,  who  had  elected  him  in  a  great  measure  because 
he  speaks  so  uncommonly  well,  and  who  had  a  good  right,  on 
such  an  occasion,  to  hear  a  specimen  of  his  art.  But  Air. 
Gladstone  was  very  hoarse  and  verjr  tired,  and  when  he  had 
thanked  every  one — his  colleagues  lor  being  such  delightful 
colleagues,  the  rejected  candidates  for  being  such  admirable 
rejected  candidates,  and  everything  and  everybody  in  South 
Lancashire  for  existing  in  so  noble  a  manner — and  when  he 
had  casually  explained  that,  if  any  one  said  of  him  he  was  er¬ 
ratic,  it  was  not  true,  and  could  not  possibly  have  meant  any¬ 
thing,  he  had  no  strength  to  do  more  than  give  a  general 
indication  of  the  policy  he  is  inclined  to  adopt.  To  give  a  little 
point  to  this  general  indication,  he  borrowed  an  image  from 
the  familiar  Peeler ;  and  just  as  that  functionary  in  a  quiet 
way,  without  even  a  nod  of  his  awful  helmet,  and  speaking  so¬ 
lemnly  from  the  depths  of  his  waistband,  directs  a  be¬ 
wildered  but  well-meaning  crowd  to  move  on,  so  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  most  polite  and  pleasant  manner,  entreated  the 
English  public  to  keep  moving  on,  and  not  to  think  that 
our  present  state  of  things,  good  as  it  may  be,  cannot  be 
improved.  A  little  later  in  the  day,  he  used  another  simile 
equally  harmless,  and  as  little,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
provocative  of  hostile  criticism.  He  compared  the  England 
of  our  times  to  a  house,  and  said  that  a  wise  and  liberal 
householder  might  be  willing  to  adorn,  enlarge,  and  strengthen 
his  tenement,  although,  in  the  main,  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  general  character  of  the  building.  But  criticism 
disapproved  very  strongly  of  both  these  similes.  It  is  quite 
wrong  to  compare  the  British  Constitution  to  a  moving 
crowd,  and  equally  wrong  to  compare  it  to  a  house.  The 
one  really  permissible  thing  to  compare  it  to  is  a  tree. 
The  difference  is  that  a  tree,  unlike  a  crowd  or  a  house, 
is  a  growing,  living  vegetable,  and  so,  as  the  Times 
declares,  is  the  British  Constitution.  If  we  once  get  this 
into  our  heads  we  shall  be  all  right.  We  shall  only  try 
to  do  to  the  British  Constitution  what  we  can  do  to  a  tree. 
We  may  prune  it  and  give  it  air,  and  “  fertilize  ”  it,  but  that 
is  all.  Liquid  manure  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  British  j 
Constitution,  if  only  any  one  did  but  know  how  to  apply  it.  j 
And  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  tree-like  Constitution  is 
that,  like  other  vegetables,  it  has  laws  of  growth.  We  must 
attend  most  carefully  to  these  laws  of  growth.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth  to  cut  down  the  county 
tenant  franchise  to  20 1.  It  is  consistent  with  them  to  lop 
away  all  boroughs  with  a  population  under  five  thousand. 
But  the  laws  of  growth  are  perfectly  inconsistent  with  fancy 
franchises.  There  is  something  so  beautiful  and  scientific  in 
all  this  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  more  pride  in  the 
British  Constitution  than  ever.  But  then  it  also  becomes  more 
important  than  ever  to  know  who  is  to  decide  what  these 
laws  of  growth  are.  We  can  fancy  that  Mr.  Bright  would 
enjoy  this  vegetable  theory  amazingly.  Tie  would  not  mind 
giving  the  British  Constitution  any  amount  of  liquid  manure  ; 
and,  if  he  saw  the  tree  shooting  strongly  under  a  10/.  borough 
franchise,  he  would  be  happy  to  stimulate  it  and  give  it  air 
until  it  ran  up  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  61.  or  a  4k 
franchise,  which  surely  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  growth,  and  would  make  our  vegetable  one  of  the  1 
tallest  and  finest  in  creation. 

This  great  vegetable  theory,  however,  was  probably  intended 
not  so  much  to  reveal  the  true  secret  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
throw  a  wholesome  damper  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  Such  similes 
as  that  of  the  policeman  or  the  house  might  have  no  meaning 
or  force  from  other  lips.  But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that 
we  ought  to  move  on,  we  recognise  that  he  has  a  sort  of 
official  helmet  on,  and  something  like  a  truncheon  in  his 


hand.  It  would  have  been  inappropriate  if  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  had  talked  of  moving  on,  for  it  cannot  be  his  sphere 
to  devise  novelties  and  embark  on  new  adventures.  If 
Sir  George  Grey  or  Sir  Charles  Wood  had  spoken  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  their  words  would  have  sounded  as 
mere  Whig  platitudes.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  can  propose, 
advocate,  and  enforce  schemes  which  timid  Liberals  must 
either  accept  or  reject ;  which,  if  they  accept,  they  must 
sirpport  effectually,  or  which,  if  they  reject,  they  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  rejecting.  Nor  is  it  only  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  do  this.  He  must  do  it.  He  has 
no  other  course  open  to  him  than  to  take  the  lead  in  that 
movement  of  the  croivd  which  he  recommends.  It  is  because 
he  is  not  the  usual  safe  Whig,  with  vague  views  of  the 
enormous  blessings  and  still  more  enormous  evils  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  that  he  commands  and  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
English  public.  It  is  because  he  has  the  promise  of  the 
future  in  him  that  everything  he  says,  every  simile  he  uses, 
every  indication  of  policy  that  he  gives,  has  a  value  and 
an  interest  much  beyond  any  expression  of  opinion  uttered 
by  any  other  leading  statesman.  Ilis  admirers  may  be  very 
much  disappointed  when  his  time  comes  to  perform,  and  not 
to  promise  ;  and  he  may  himself  scarcely  know  what  he 
promises,  or  what  he  can  hope  to  perform.  But  it  is  because 
lie  has  a  living  tire  in  him,  a  capacity  for  action,  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  what  is  to  come  and  may  be  made  to  come,  that  his 
admirers  admire  him.  It  is  because  he  really  means,  and  is 
believed  to  mean  in  earnest,  that  moving  on  is  necessary, 
that  his  election  in  South  Lancashire  and  his  rejection  by 
Oxford  have  been  regarded  as  matters  of  national  im¬ 
portance.  Other  Liberals  soon  relapse  out  of  Liberalism. 
While  the  elections  were  going  on  and  the  issue  was  still 
doubtful,  the  leaders  of  timid  Whig  opinion  were  zealous 
in  their  insistance  on  the  necessity  of  gathering  all  the  good 
white  sheep  among  the  artisans  into  the  fold  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  As  things  looked  better  and  more  settled,  this 
zeal  dwindled  away,  and  the  most  that  could  be  wished  for 
was  stated  to  be  a  little  change  in  the  counties.  Now  that  all  is 
over,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  recommended  to  hold  his  tongue 
and  do  nothing  and  say  nothing,  for  everything  is  perfect,  and 
the  laws  of  the  growth  of  the  great  vegetable  must  be  strictly 
observed.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  certainly  not  follow  this 
advice,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  by  sinking  into  the  position  of  a  timid  safe 
Whig.  Nor  can  a  man  forsake  his  own  nature,  even  if  he 
would.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  none  of  the  qualities  which  make 
a  man  a  good  sound  Whig,  nor  has  he  the  social  position.  A 
statesman  ought  to  be  at  least  an  Earl  if  he  pretends  to  be  a 
wise,  prudent,  sagacious  Liberal.  Sir.  Gladstone  has  made  his 
own  position,  as  he  himself  feels  with  some  false  shame,  and 
much  unnecessary  and  almost  ignoble  humility.  But  he  lias 
made  himself  a  name,  and  secured  himself  a  great  career, 
because  he  is  audacious,  active,  impulsive,  in  earnest ;  because 
he  can  sjTmpathize  with  men  of  various  classes,  occupations, 
interests,  and  opinions ;  and  because  it  is  not  in  him  to  rest 
satisfied  with  having  done  much  while  there  still  remains 
much  for  him  to  do. 

It  is  assumed  far  too  easily  and  hastily  that  moving  on  means 
nothing  else  than  the  passing  of  a  new  Reform  Bill.  Mr. 
Bright  has  said  so  often  and  so  loudly,  that  without  a  Reform 
Bill  no  good  can  be  done,  and  that  a  policy  of  masterly  in¬ 
action  is  the  only  policy  to  be  followed  in  an  unreformed 
Parliament,  that  the  world  has  come  to  accept  this  as 
an  axiomatic  truth.  And  it  is  possibly  true  that  we  are 
nearer  a  Reform  Bill  than  we  were.  So  great  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  a  Reform  Bill  of  some  sort  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  candidates  of  all  shades  of  politics  that  the 
country  has  been  led  to  expect  that  this  may  probably 
be  one  of  the  labours  assigned  to  the  new  Parliament. 
The  elections,  too,  have  supplied  much  valuable  experience 
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on  which  a  Reform  Bill  can  be  based.  Long,  serious,  and 
calm  discussion  of  the  subject  will  still  be  necessary  before 
it  is  made  clear  what  shape  a  good  Reform  Bill  will 
take  ;  but  the  history  of  the  last  three  weeks  will  have  done 
something  to  make  the  discussion  easier.  The  good  side  of 
the  late  elections  is  the  side  of  the  large  constituencies,  and 
the  bad  side  is  the  side  of  the  small  constituencies.  The  large 
towns  have  shown  a  remarkable  anxiety  to  be  decently  repre¬ 
sented.  They  have  been  willing  to  give  a  chance  to  new  men, 
and  to  ability  out  of  the  usual  groove.  They  have  resisted, 
in  a  large  degree,  the  dictation  of  cliques,  of  sects,  and  of 
hobby-worshippers.  The  county  elections  have  been  well 
fought,  because  the  voters  have  taken  a  sincere  and  honest 
interest  in  politics,  because  they  have  a  growing  desire 
that  a  certain  policy  should  or  should  not  be  adopted,  and 
because  they  have  acquired  enough  spirit  and  self-respect 
to  resent  such  bullying  interference  as  that  which  has  cost  the 
Liberals  two  seats  in  Norfolk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history 
of  the  elections  in  many  small  boroughs  has  been  most  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  has  shown  how  great  a  curse  to  the  borough, 
and  to  the  electors,  and  to  society  generally,  it  is  to  entrust 
the  return  of  members  to  the  votes  of  a  small  knot  of 
greedy,  needy,  ignorant  shopkeepers.  The  lesson  thus 
taught  will  be  a  very  useful  one,  when  the  time  comes 
to  think  seriously  of  a  new  Reform  Bill.  But  there  arc 
many  other  things  to  move  on  to  than  a  Reform  Bill,  and 
no  one  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  this.  He  has 
indicated  many  of  these  things,  and,. according  as  he  finds 
support,  he  may  be  trusted  to  give  a  practical  shape  hereafter 
to  what  he  can  as  yet  scarcely  do  more  than  hint  at.  If  he 
tries  to  unmuzzle  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  “  enlarge  the 
“  borders,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  Oxford,  and  to  fight  his  old 
enemies,  the  vested  interests  of  Charitable  Trusts,  he  has 
work  enough  before  him,  even  though  for  a  moment  he  forgets 
all  about  the  vegetable  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  liquid 
manure,  and  the  laws  of  growth 


THE  LATE  ELECTIONS. 

IT  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  general  election 
has  ended  without  any  premature  anticipation  of  the 
future  policy  of  the  new  Parliament.  Extreme  pledges  have 
been  far  rarer  than  on  former  occasions ;  and  when  they  have 
been  swallowed,  the  greedy  servility  of  candidates  has  been 
more  conspicuous  than  the  exigency  of  electors.  Even  the 
metropolitan  constituencies  may  be  partially  excused  for  de¬ 
manding  conventional  promises,  as  they  never  require  their 
members  to  keep  their  engagements.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Mill,  Mr.  Hu<Jhes,  and  Mr.  Torrens  will  cause  more  surprise 
than  satisfaction  if  they  distinguish  themselves  from  their 
colleagues  by  advocating  the  measures  which  they  have  been 
returned  to  promote.  Whatever  may  be  the  special  theories 
of  individual  members,  it  is  their  recognised  duty  to  support 
the  policy  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  adopted  by  their 
official  chiefs.  In  every  London  borough  the  majority  of  the 
voters  belongs  to  the  great  Liberal  party,  and  modern  expe¬ 
rience  has  uniformly  contradicted  the  popular  fallacy  that 
parties  are  moved  like  reptiles,  by  their  tails.  When 
Mr.  Disraeli  desires  to  prove  that  Church  and  State  are 
in  danger,  he  is  obliged  to  expatiate  on  the  undisputed 
ability  and  the  more  questionable  influence  of  Mr.  Bright  ; 
yet  for  many  years  legislation  and  policy  have  been  directed 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  is  Mr.  Bright’s  irreconcilable 
antagonist.  There  has  been  no  election  for  thirty  years  in 
which  so  little  was  said  about  the  Ballot,  yet  intimidation 
and  undue  interference  are  more  than  ever  unpopular.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  events  of  the  election  was  the  defeat  of 
Colonel  Coke  for  West  Norfolk,  in  consequence  of  a  circular 
in  which  his  brother,  Lord  Leicester,  claimed  to  dispose  of 
the  votes  of  his  tenants.  The  farmers  of  the  county  showed 
their  sense  of  the  indignity  by  returning  one  of  their  own  body 
as  a  Conservative  colleague  of  the  former  member.  In 
Cambridgeshire,  a  Whig  landowner,  who  had  practically 
coalesced  with  the  Conservative  candidates,  was  forced  to  make 
way  for  a  more  thoroughgoing  Liberal  belonging  to  that  com¬ 
mercial  class  which  is  only  favoured  by  agricultural  consti¬ 
tuencies  under  special  circumstances.  A  compromise  in 
Wiltshire,  by  which  the  representation  was  divided,  has 
been  ratified  at  the  poll ;  and  in  Hertfordshire  the  Whigs 
have  succeeded  in  completing  the  arrangement  with  their 
opponents  which  was  last  year  baffled  by  the  victory 
of  Mr.  Surtees  over  Mr.  Cowper.  The  districts  which 
return  three  members  give  the  local  minority  its  best 
chance  of  a  share  in  the  representation ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  an  injudicious  attempt  to  monopolize  the  county  that  the 


Liberals  have  for  the  present  lost  Berkshire.  The  most 
creditable  instance  of  a  mixed  election,  decided  with  reference 
to  personal  fitness,  was  furnished  by  South  Lancashire.  The 
electors  have  been  permanently  alienated  from  the  Liberal 
party  by  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  Manchester  Leaguers, 
but  they  justly  thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pre¬ 
eminently  qualified  to  represent  a  great  constituency,  and 
they  made  it  their  business  to  correct  the  error  of  Oxford. 

It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  daily  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  elections  who  have  felt,  or  rather  expressed, 
an  overwhelming  interest  in  the  triumphs  of  either  party.  As 
soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  Government  would  have  a 
working  majority,  prudent  observers  were  more  solicitous 
that  the  best  candidates  should  be  preferred  than  that  the 
Opposition  should  be  superfluously  weakened.  In  England 
and  Wales,  the  numbers  of  the  contending  parties  are  almost 
equally  balanced ;  but  Ireland  gives  the  Government  a 
clear  majority,  and  Scotland  is  even  more  determined 
than  usual  in  its  Liberalism.  Since  the  Reform  Bill,  no 
Scotch  borough  has  returned  a  Conservative  member.  The 
town  constituencies  in  the  North  have  no  revolutionary 
tendencies,  but  they  have  an  old  wrong  to  revenge,  and  -they 
consider  that  the  Tories  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  their  former  obstinacy  in  maintaining  an  absurd 
and  insulting  fiction  of  representation  in  Scotland.  Even  in 
the  counties  the  predominance  of  the  landed  gentry  has  been 
shaken,  and,  though  Lord  Elcho  retains  his  seat  for  Hadding¬ 
tonshire,  he  has  had  to  maintain  a  severe  contest.  His  speech 
at  the  declaration  of  the  poll  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  dis¬ 
played  much  tact  or  dignity.  He  unwisely  denounced  the 
conduct  of  tenant  farmers  in  opposing  their  landlords,  and  he 
persisted  in  using  familiar  banter  to  an  unfriendly  and  excited 
assemblage.  The  essence  of  an  appropriate  joke  consists  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
discourteous  to  trifle  with  irritated  opponents.  It  is  not  perhaps 
always  possible  to  respect  an  election  mob,  but  an  orator, 
and  especially  a  successful  candidate,  ought  to  respect  himself. 
When  Lord  Elciio  concluded  his  address  by  throwing  a 
handful  of  cigars  for  a  scramble  among  the  crowd,  he  was 
fortunate  in  being  pelted  in  return  only  with  his  own  harm¬ 
less  missiles.  If  he  had  not  understood  his  equals  better  than 
he  does  his  constituents  and  their  neighbours,  he  would  not 
have  been  known  as  a  social  favourite  and  a  popular  and 
enlightened  member  of  Parliament. 

The  mob  riots  which  have  disgraced  several  boroughs  and 
county  towns  furnish  too  plausible  an  excuse  for  the  ridicule 
and  censure  of  foreign  critics.  The  violence  of  the  rabble 
has  seldom  affected  the  course  of  an  election,  and  it  has 
generally  been  the  sole  object  of  the  ringleaders  to  prevent 
the  candidates  from  speaking,  or  to  annoy  respectable  voters. 
The  rioters  are  below  the  level  of  political  prejudices,  though 
they  are  sometimes  instigated  and  encouraged  by  local 
agitators.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  process  of 
manufacturing  a  Parliament  is  not  so  satisl'actory  as  the 
result.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  principally  of  per¬ 
sons  of  political  or  local  influence,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  deliberate  choice  of  their  constituents.  The 
noise,  the  calumny,  the  foolish  vituperation  of  the  hustings 
produce  little  perceptible  effect ;  but  only  an  optimist  can  be 
perfectly  contented  with  periodical  displays  of  the  vulgarest 
human  passions.  There  are  no  such  scandals  in  America  or 
France,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  as  zealous  Reformers 
allege,  the  evil  would  be  remedied  in  England  by  the  adoption 
of  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot.  It  would  be  necessary, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  to  prohibit  public  nominations, 
and  either  to  silence  candidates  as  in  France,  or  to  persuade 
them  to  confine  their  addresses,  according  to  the  American 
fashion,  to  their  own  partisans.  Either  the  educated  classes 
or  the  multitude  must  be  excluded  from  political  power.  The 
non-electors,  if  they  form  the  numerical  majority,  are  some¬ 
times  turbulent ;  and  if  they  belong  to  the  less  demonstrative 
section  of  the  community,  they  simply  abstain,  as  in  Maryle- 
bone  and  New  York,  from  all  attempt  to  participate  in  public 
life.  The  consequences  of  the  opposite  systems  supply  the 
only  test  of  their  comparative  disadvantages.  While  the 
House  of  Commons  is  by  common  consent  the  supreme 
political  authority  in  England,  the  sittings  of  Congress  scarcely 
attract  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Legislative  Body 
of  France  is  not  even  consulted  either  on  the  selection 
of  public  functionaries  or  on  great  questions  of  policy. 
On  the  whole,  the  substance  of  liberty  must  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  for  its  less  desirable  accidents.  In  time, 
perhaps,  public  meetings  may  learn,  even  during  an  election, 
to  listen,  instead  of  groaning  and  bawling. 

It  may  be  hoped,  from  the  general  absence  of  remonstrance 
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on  the  part  of  defeated  candidates,  that  bribery  has  been  little 
practised.  The  expenses  of  a  contest  consist  chiefly  in  the 
payment  of  agents,  in  the  rent  of  Committee-rooms,  and  in  the 
anomalous  practice  of  conveying  voters  to  the  poll.  Residuary 
groups  of  freemen  may  perhaps  still  expect  head-money,  but 
direct  corruption  is  dangerous  as  well  as  immoral,  and  only  a 
few  boroughs  are  suspected  of  continuing  the  irregular  prac¬ 
tices  of  former  times.  If  the  members  of  the  new  Parliament 
had  been  appointed  by  a  committee  of  dispassionate  political 
philosophers,  the  selection  would  perhaps  not  have  been  better 
than  the  seemingly  gratuitous  concourse  of  popular  nominees. 
All  the  leaders  of  parties  have  resumed  their  places  in  the 
House,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  entire  assembly  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  and  essentially  moderate.  Mr.  Bright’s  followers  are 
respectable  in  ability,  but  their  scanty  numbers  are  not 
increased,  nor  will  extreme  opinions  during  the  present 
Parliament  be  profitable  to  ambitious  statesmen.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  easily  found  an  important  constituency  to  return 
him,  but  the  presence  of  his  colleagues  will  remind  him  that 
South  Lancashire  has  no  desire  for  sudden  or  violent  changes. 
Many  members  of  the  party  which  is  described  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  hostile  to  Church  and  State  are  heavily  ballasted 
by  money,  or  land,  or  family  connection.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  represented  by  four  county  members  of  his 
nearest  kindred,  and  several  noblemen  of  the  same  political 
opinions  have  one  or  two  sons  or  brothers  in  the  House. 
Titled  families  have,  in  fact,  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the 
representation;  but  when  the  West  Riding  and  South  York¬ 
shire  deliberately  prefer  the  sons  of  peers,  it  is  absurd  to 
complain  of  undue  influence.  Mr.  Mill  properly  congratu¬ 
lates  his  constituents  on  their  independent  and  discriminating 
appreciation  of  personal  merit,  but  the  same  voters  have  returned 
an  unknown  young  gentleman  to  Parliament,  by  a  somewhat 
larger  majority,  solely  because  he  was  related  to  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  BANQUETS. 

HERE  is  nothing  more  curious  in  political  history  than  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  nations  forget  that  they  were 
not  always  so  far  advanced  and  so  well  off  as  they  are  now. 
If  they  have  gone  down  the  hill,  they  remember  their  better 
and  happier  days  perfectly  well,  and  invest  the  past  with  a  halo 
of  glory.  The  majority  of  Poles  sincerely  believe  that  there 
was  once  a  great,  famous,  well-organized  Polish  Kingdom,  which 
fell  to  pieces  solely  through  the  intrigues  of  its  neighbours. 
But  no  nation  condescends  to  remember  that  it  once  was 
what  it  would  now  consider  very  unenlightened.  The  popular 
English  view  is  that  England  has  always  been  free,  that  Pro¬ 
testantism  has  always  tolerated  free  discussion,  that  trial  by 
jury  has  always  ensured  justice  and  security.  Even  the  most 
recent  triumphs  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  are  treated  as 
if  they  had  been  established  from  all  time  ;  and  nations  which 
have  not  yet  abandoned  Protection,  which  fetter  the  press,  or 
try  to  coerce  their  colonies,  are  laughed  at  and  preached  at  as 
if  in  the  abyss  of  the  lowest  folly.  At  present,  we  still 
attempt  to  keep  Catholics  quiet  by  muzzling  them.  Next 
year,  we  will  hope,  a  Catholic  Oaths  Bill  will  pass,  and  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  we  shall  find 
all  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  deriding  all  countries 
where  a  political  oath  is  exacted  from  religious  dissidents  as 
the  seats  of  the  queerest  old-fashioned  bigotry.  At  the  present 
moment,  it  is  the  lot  of  the  Prussian  Liberals  to  be  laughed  at. 
They  are  not  precisely  in  the  position  of  English  Liberals,  and 
are  therefore  necessarily  grotesque  and  comic  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  have  tried  to  hold  political  banquets,  and  have 
been  stopped  by  the  police.  Instead  of  resisting  the  police, 
and  getting  properly  sabred  or  bayoneted,  they  have  yielded 
to  force,  aud  have  dispersed.  This  strikes  the  jocose  English 
popular  writer  as  incredibly  absurd.  Englishmen,  it  is 
assumed,  would  have  bled  as  freely  as  they  would  have  dined. 
Englishmen  would  never  have  had  any  dread  of  soldiers  and 
guns.  Englishmen  never  had  any  silly  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
blundering,  domineering,  arrogant  Kings.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  view  of  things  should  not  be  promulgated  as  widely 
as  possible  in  penny  papers  and  elsewhere,  for  it  amuses  the 
writers,  and  does  not  hurt  the  Prussians.  But  the  Prussians, 
like  all  Germans,  are  fond  of  reading  history,  and  especially 
English  history,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  know  better  even 
than  their  English  critics  the  history  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  There  were  no  enthusiastic  penny 
papers  then,  and  when  that  noble-hearted  Sovereign 
went  to  Dublin  or  Edinburgh  he  was  cheered,  and  feted, 
and  blessed  as  if  he  had  been  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men.  The  English  Liberals  had  a  hard  time  of  it  then,  and 


the  Scotch  a  much  harder.  It  was  only  after  many  years  of 
gradual  advance  that  the  Scotch  Whigs  ventured  on  dining 
together,  and  even  then  they  were  exposed  to  the  most 
rancorous  censure  as  troublesome,  silly,  disaffected  creatures, 
going  against  the  good  King  and  the  blessed  Constitution. 
But  the  Scotch  were  paltry  worms,  and  would  not  turn. 
They  were  as  quiet  as  mice,  or  as  Prussians.  They  simply 
worked  on,  explained  and  insisted  on  explaining  their 
opinions,  took  every  legal  means  of  meeting  and  encouraging 
each  other,  and  at  last  they  had  their  reward.  Putting  aside 
their  unhappy  religious  frenzies,  the  Scotch  are  the  best  and 
surest  of  the  Liberal  constituencies,  and  they  contribute  a  very 
influential  element  to  a  Parliament  mainly  occupied  with 
carrying  out  the  views  which  forty  years  ago  were  con¬ 
temptuously  put  down  by  the  authorities.  Prussia  is  as 
forward  in  constitutional  liberty  now  as  Scotland  was  forty 
years  ago,  and  has  quite  as  good  a  chance  before  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  what  the  Prussian  Liberals  have  done, 
or  in  what  they  have  patiently  endured,  of  which  men  of  sense 
and  spirit  need  be  ashamed.  They  have  attempted  to  dine 
together  in  celebration  of  the  contest  which  has  been  going 
on  with  the  Ministry  for  so  many  months  at  Berlin.  The 
people  of  Cologne  are  among  the  most  ardent  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Constitutional  Opposition,  and  a  banquet  at 
Cologne  was  meant  to  have,  and  would  have  had,  a 
political  significance.  It  was  a  challenge  on  a  small  and  safe 
scale  to  the  Ministry,  and  the  Ministry  accepted  it.  The 
police  were  ordered  to  prevent  the  meeting  taking  place,  and 
one  of  the  party  then  invited  the  rest  as  to  a  private  enter¬ 
tainment.  But  here  again  the  police  interfered,  and  then  the 
next  day  the  whole  body  moved  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
Prussian  police  into  the  adjoining  region  of  Nassau,  and  spent  a 
long  day  in  drinking  toasts  and  in  mutual  encouragement.  When 
all  was  over,  and  the  guests  were  about  to  return,  the  tiny 
soldiery  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  was  ordered  to  act  promptly, 
and  avert  from  the  Duke  the  wrath  of  the  great  Bismaric,  which 
might  have  visited  any  minor  Sovereign  suspected  of  giving  a 
friendly  shelter  to  the  enemies  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  This 
is  the  triumph  which  M.  von  Bismark  has  achieved.  He  has 
succeeded  in  twice  keeping  his  adversaries  from  their  dinner, 
and  in  cutting  short  their  festivities  on  a  third  occasion.  He 
has  spoilt  this  manifestation  of  the  Liberalism  of  Cologne.  But 
he  has  not  done  much  more.  He  has  let  all  the  world  know 
how  thoroughly  the  people  of  the  Western  provinces  of  Prussia 
are  against  him.  These  dinnerless  deputies  were  popular 
heroes,  and  were  cheered,  and  serenaded,  and,  very  probably, 
kissed  wherever  they  went.  They  have  got  a  new  grievance, 
and  it  is  a  grievance  which  the  chief  dwellers  in  the  Rhine 
country  share  with  them.  The  police  were,  it  is  true,  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed,  and  Germans  do  not  dislike  the  police  for 
interfering,  or  much  resent  the  interference.  But  the  Minister 
who  has  set  the  police  in  motion  has  made  a  new  set  of  adver¬ 
saries,  and  has  fanned  the  flame  of  hatred  to  him,  which  burnt 
freely  enough  before.  He  may  not  care  much  for  that.  It  is 
not  in  his  nature  to  be  afraid,  and  he  has  all  the  contempt  of 
the  German  Junker  for  Liberals  who  are  not  in  Court  society. 
But  the  real  question  for  him  and  for  Prussia  is  whether  his 
policy  can  possibly  last ;  and  the  Liberals  need  not  fear  an 
answer  adverse  to  their  wishes  simply  because  he  has 
succeeded  in  spoiling  their  dinner.  They  have  two  real 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  only  two — the  one  being  that 
the  wish  for  liberty  in  Prussia  is  the  wish  of  educated 
Prussians,  rather  than  of  the  Prussian  people ;  and  the 
other  is  that  Prussians  still  regard  their  Sovereign  with  that 
sort  of  romantic  unreasonable  loyalty  which  England  felt, 
or  affected  to  feel,  towards  George  IV.  Gradually  both 
difficulties  are  disappearing.  The  sentiment  that  the  Prussian 
Liberals  are  right,  and  that  the  future  of  the  country  is  bound 
up  with  their  success,  goes  by  degrees  lower  and  lower  in 
society,  and  is  spread  more  and  more  widely.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  becomes  more  natural  and  less  awful  to  the 
Prussian  mind  to  oppose  the  King’s  wishes,  and  to  force  him 
gently  into  taking  a  better  course  than  he  is  inclined  to 
take. 

The  King,  however,  is  evidently  anxious  not  to  go  too  far 
out  of  constitutional  paths.  He  will  do  things  slightly  illegal, 
but  that  is  all.  He  merely  wants  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
would  be  quite  content  to  have  it  without  injuring  any  one. 
Even  M.  von  Bismark  is  principally  occupied  with  pursuing 
aims  which  are  naturally  dear  to  Prussians.  He  wants  to 
make  Prussia  greater — to  give  her  a  navy,  and  to  take  such 
advantage  of  the  troubles  of  Austria  as  will  place  Prussia 
indisputably  at  the  head  of  Germany.  In  order  to  attain 
these  objects  he  persuades  the  King  to  begin  by  ruling 
with  a  firm  hand  at  home.  The  King  has  by  his  mere  decree 
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ordered  that  the  Budget  proposed  by  the  Ministry  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Upper  House  shall  be  law,  although  the  Lower 
House  rejected  it.  This  is  in  the  highest  degree  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  the  Prussian  Liberals  are  quite  right  in  doing  all 
they  can  to  show  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  But  the  question 
is  only  a  question  of  legal  right.  The  taxation  imposed  under 
this  illegal  Budget  presses  hardly  on  no  one,  and  no  one  can 
urge  any  serious  objections  against  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  apply  the  national  income.  It  is  illegal  to  put 
down  a  simple  dinner  of  private  citizens ;  but  every  one 
knows  that  such  meetings  as  the  Cologne  banquet  are  meant 
to  give  strength  to  the  party  which  gets  them  up ;  and  in  a 
police-ridden  country  like  Prussia  it  is  not  very  wonderful 
that  the  police  should  be  ordered  to  put  down  a  meeting  ex¬ 
pressly  intended  to  celebrate  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
Ministry.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  illegality  which  nations 
will  generally  stand  before  the  supremacy  of  a  free  government  is 
quite  established.  The  Stuarts  went  on  for  long  periods  without 
any  Parliament,  and  with  no  loud  murmuring  or  deep  discon¬ 
tent  in  the  nation.  Even  if  the  Prussian  Parliament  were  not 
allowed  to  sit  next  year,  there  would  probably  be  no  violent 
outbreak.  Things  might  remain  quiet  provided  the  country 
was  prosperous  and  foreign  affairs  went  on  smoothly.  But 
this  is  the  great  difficulty  which  besets  Governments  like  that 
of  M.  von  Bismark.  Poreign  affairs  will  not  always  go  on 
smoothly.  Just  at  this  moment  M.  von  Bisaiark’s  foreign 
affairs  are  going  on  by  no  means  smoothly.  He  has  tried  to 
make  Austria  his  submissive  dependent,  and  for  some  time  he 
seemed  likely  to  succeed.  Austria  did  bear  with  admirable 
meekness  a  long  course  of  bullying  and  arrogance  from 
Prussia.  But  Austria  has  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
she  cannot  last  at  all  as  a  tame  humble  Power,  and  that  she 
must  assert  her  place  in  Europe  if  she  is  to  exist  at  all. 
She  has  also  taken  into  account  the  internal  difficulties  of 
Prussia,  and  reckoned  that,  so  long  as  there  is  a  quarrel 
between  the  King  and  his  Parliament,  the  action  of 
Prussia  will  necessarily  be  crippled.  And  this  calculation  is 
quite  right.  A  quarrel  between  the  Sovereign  and  his  people 
takes  away  from  the  Sovereign  all  real  power  of  going  to 
war.  It  is  one  thing  to  stand  an  ordinary  peace  budget  im¬ 
posed  by  Koyal  decree,  and  another  thing  to  stand  a  burden¬ 
some  war  budget.  Even  if  the  present  dispute  with  Austria 
is  settled  in  some  satisfactory  way,  Germany  generally  is  in 
such  a  position  now  that  every  year  some  question  must  arise 
between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Powers,  and  every  year  it 
will  become  more  apparent  that  Prussia  cannot  take  the  lead 
in  Germany  unless  she  has  a  free  Government  at  home. 
Mere  despotism  and  the  power  of  the  sword  are  out  of  the 
question.  Prussia  cannot  eat  up  the  little  States  by  sheer 
force.  To  make  them  a  part  of  herself  she  must  attract  them, 
and  the  only  power  of  attraction  she  can  exercise  is  that  of 
a  nation  that  is  not  only  strong,  but  free.  The  Prussian 
Liberals  can  afford  to  wait.  Their  day  must  come,  and  they 
would  only  delay  its  coming  if  they  entered  now  on  a  rash 
and  violent  resistance  to  their  poor  old  King. 


THE  RAILWAY  INTEREST. 

YTEIiY  careful  calculations  have  fixed  the  precise  relative 
V  strength  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  but  there  are  some  cross  lines  of  division, 
certainly  not  less  important  in  their  way,  which  no  one  has 
been  at  the  pains  of  surveying  and  jotting  down  on  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  chart.  Now  that  the  heat  of  election  time  is  over, 
it  begins  to  be  very  generally  felt  that  a  good  member  of  either 
party  may  be  welcomed  to  the  House  without  much  fear  of 
his  acting  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  public  welfare. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  on  a  score  of  minor  points, 
but  political  divisions  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  class- 
divisions,  and  the  most  rabid  Liberals  (with  the  exception, 
possibly,  of  Mr.  Bright)  scarcely  affect  to  consider  that  Par¬ 
liament  is  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which  one  looks 
only  to  the  general  good,  while  the  other  represents  a  class 
whose  interests  are  in  a  great  degree  antagonistic  to 
those  of  the  public.  The  modern  conviction  that  all  sound 
commercial  transactions  must  be  beneficial  alike  to  both  sides 
has  superseded  the  theory  that  what  the  seller  gained  the 
buyer  lost ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  in  settling  the  terms 
of  the  bargains  between  them,  there  remains  a  necessary 
antagonism  between  buyers  and  sellers,  employers  and  work¬ 
men,  and  especially  between  the  owners  of  a  monopoly  and 
the  public  whom  they  serve.  While  the  proprietors  of  land 
were,  by  force  of  the  old  protective  Corn-laws,  virtually 
monopolists  of  food,  there  did  exist  between  the  Protectionist 
party  and  the  public  at  large  precisely  that  kind  of  antagonism 


which  is  most  mischievous  when  it  influences  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  Parliament.  All  this  has  been  swept  away,  but 
gradually,  and  not  very  slowly,  another  monopoly  has  been 
taking  the  place  of  that  which  once  bound  together  the  so- 
called  Country  party.  Locomotion  is  almost  as  much  a 
prime  necessity  as  corn,  and  locomotion  is  a  monopoly 
much  closer  than  any  food-monopoly  which  ever  existed 
in  this  country.  It  is  no  fault  of  railway  directors 
that  this  is  so.  Without  giving  the  control  of  traffic  into  the 
hands  of  private  companies  the  railway  system  would  never 
have  been  developed  with  the  rapidity  which  has  marked  its 
progress  to  the  present  time ;  but,  however  unavoidable  the 
monopoly  may  be,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  when  this 
enormous  and  rapidly  growing  interest  assumes  the  form  of  a 
compact  and  almost  irresistible  section  of  the  blouse  of  Com¬ 
mons.  A  party  of  the  most  virtuous  monopolists  in  the  world 
is  an  unmixed  evil  when  it  begins  to  control  the  action  of 
Parliament,  the  sole  body  by  which  the  interests  of  the  public 
can  be  protected  when  they  happen  to  conflict  with  those  of 
the  railway  interest. 

If  the  late  returns  were  closely  scrutinized,  it  would,  we 
believe,  be  found  that  the  railway  companies  are  more  largely 
represented  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  no  one  can 
|  doubt  that,  as  railway  power  and  railway  wealth  increase,  the 
j  same  energetic  section  of  society  will  continue  to  grow  until  it 
i  becomes  an  absolutely  overwhelming  element  in  the  constitu- 
|  tion  of  the  Legislature.  If  the  real  strength  of  the  party  were 
!  tested  by  a  resolution  of  the  old-fashioned  stamp,  “  that 
“  the  power  of  the  railway  companies  has  increased,  is  in- 
“  creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,”  we  doubt  whether 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  whips  would 
suffice  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  railway  influence 
in  the  House.  Even  before  the  accession  of  strength  which 
has  been  recently  gained,  it  was  well  known  that  a  railway 
summons  would  often  make  a  fuller  House  than  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Disraeli  could  collect  for  anything  short 
of  a  life-and-death  struggle.  The  famous  duel  between  the 
Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  Companies  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wish  to  see  the  votes 
of  Parliament  free  from  the  irresistible  influence  of  personal 
interest.  The  drama  has  now  been  completed  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  whole  story  is  too  instructive  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  oblivion.  The  Great  Eastern  applied  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  powers  to  construct  a  line  to  connect  them  with  the 
Northern  coalfields,  and  were  willing  to  submit  to  conditions, 
as  to  rates,  which  would  have  reduced  the  price  of  coal  in 
London  3  s.  or  4s.  per  ton.  The  public  interest  was  obviously 
to  sanction  a  competition  which  promised  this  satisfactory 
result.  The  interest  of  the  Great  Northern  was  to  retain 
the  monopoly  they  possessed,  and  in  a  former  Session  a  Com¬ 
mittee  had  come  to  the  strange  conclusion  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  allow  any  interference  with  the  tariff  which  the 
Great  Northern  had  established.  This  year  the  Bill  was  re¬ 
introduced,  and  a  full  House  met  to  determine,  on  the  second 
reading,  whether  the  question  should  go  to  a  Committee  or 
not.  The  two  companies  whipped  up  their  supporters,  and 
it  was  not  disguised  that  almost  all  the  speakers,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  who  voted,  were  personally  interested 
in  the  question.  The  Great  Northern  proved  that  their 
Parliamentary  strength  exceeded  that  of  their  opponents,  and 
the  Bill  was  thrown  out  without  any  fresh  inquiry  as  to  the 
merits.  The  aggregate  votes  were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
interest  of  two  companies  could  almost  command  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  House;  but  the  contest  was  close  enough  to 
threaten  a  renewal  of  the  attempt,  and  accordingly  a  compro¬ 
mise  has  been  arranged  by  which  the  Great  Northern  admit 
the  Great  Eastern  to  share  in  their  monopoly  to  an  extent 
which,  according  to  a  well-informed  railway  journal,  will 
bring  them  in  more  than  6,000 1.  a  week  of  extra  receipts. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  bargain,  which  is  pronounced 
to  be  of  great  advantage  to  both  companies,  is  of  none  what¬ 
ever  to  the  public,  and  that  the  price  of  coals  will  remain  1 5  or 
zo  per  cent,  above  its  natural  level.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
green  wood.  What  shall  we  see  if  the  railway  interest  con¬ 
tinues  to  add  to  its  Parliamentary  strength  as  it  has  done  ever 
since  the  memorable  1 845  ?  The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing 
special  in  this  illustration.  The  Avhole  history  of  railway 
struggles  consists  of  a  series  of  contests  in  which  an 
invading  company  invokes  the  principle  of  competition  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  then  is  bought  off  or  amalga¬ 
mated  upon  terms  which  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  rival 
companies,  and  leave  the  people  who  use  railways  no  better 
off  than  before.  The  last  Session  has  added  its  quota  to  the 
number  of  amalgamations  and  quasi-amalgamations.  Besides 
the  case  we  have  quoted  of  the  Great  Eastern  arrangement, 
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competition  has  given  way  in  Scotland  by  the  absorption  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line  into  the  North  British 
system,  and  by  corresponding  arrangements  on  the  Western 
route.  The  same  thing  goes  on,  and  will  go  on,  year  after 
year.  Even  now,  almost  the  whole  locomotion  of  the  country 
is  in  the  hands  of  little  more  than  a  dozen  huge  associations, 
with  a  practically  unlimited  power  of  taxation.  Old  lines  are 
being  absorbed  faster  than  competing  lines  are  brought  into 
existence ;  and  the  steady  tendency  is  towards  an  ultimate 
union  of  alitor  nearly  all,  the  companies  into  one  body  possessing 
an  aggregate  of  power  and  wealth  against  which  the  travelling 
public  will  find  it  hopeless  to  struggle.  It  is  true  that  competition 
so  far  survives  in  principle  as  to  inflict  great  losses  on  the 
holders  of  railway  shares,  but  it  is  powerless  to  protect  the 
public.  One  company  often  compels  another  to  barter 
a  portion  of  its  monopoly,  at  a  price,  in  payment  and  in 
expenses,  which  makes  the  boon  of  little  value  to  the  new 
company ;  but  a  competition  which  only  ends  in  admitting 
new  partners  into  a  monopoly  is  powerless  to  insure  safety, 
comfort,  or  economy  to  the  people  at  large. 

While  the  railway  interest,  which  already  commands  some 
400,000,000/.  of  capital,  is  thus  daily  concentrating  its 
material  strength,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  every  statesman  to  see  how  it  is  gradually  advancing  to¬ 
wards  a  command  of  the  House  of  Commons  also.  The  com¬ 
mon  answer  to  alarmists  who  dread  the  approaching  tyranny 
of  the  railway  power  is  that  there  are  no  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  between  the  companies  and  the  public,  that  amalga¬ 
mations  reduce  both  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  traffic,  and  that 
in  the  end  the  public  must  reap  the  benefit.  The  answer, 
unfortunately,  is  not  true  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned. 
The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  traffic  and  management  has  no 
tendency  whatever  to  a  reduction  of  fares.  Whether  it  is 
making  large  dividends  or  small  dividends,  every  railway 
company  will  fix  its  tariff  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
profit  for  itself  consistent  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  The 
diversities  of  charges  on  different  lines  prove  conclusively 
that  the  companies,  so  far  from  giving  the  greatest  possible 
accommodation  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  given 
dividend,  naturally  seek  to  earn  their  money  with  the 
smallest  effort.  To  carry  few  passengers  at  a  high  rate 
is  easier  than  to  earn  the  same  profits  by  carrying  many 
passengers  at  a  low  rate ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
average  fares  might  be  reduced  at  least  a  third,  without 
in  the  end  causing  any  loss  whatever  to  the  companies. 
At  this  moment  a  Commission  is  sitting  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject  of  the  cost  of  railway  management  and  the 
charges  made  for  railway  accommodation.  If  any  sufficient 
power  should  exist  to  introduce  the  reforms  which  such  an 
inquiry  cannot  fail  to  indicate,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
shareholders  and  travellers  will  equally  benefit.  But,  just 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Post-Office,  so  it  probably 
will  be  in  the  case  of  railways.  Those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  management  will  be  as  incredulous  on 
the  subject  of  low  fares  and  increased  traffic  as  the 
Post-Office  officials  were  about  the  reduction  of  postage 
from  an  average  of  more  than  sixpence  down  to  a  penny  a 
letter.  When  the  Post-Office  was  on  trial,  it  had  no  steady 
phalanx  of  supporters  in  the  Legislature ;  but  when  the  cor¬ 
responding  struggle  comes,  as  come  it  must,  with  the  railway 
interest,  there  will  be  nearly  half  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  outvoted  or  conciliated.  Everybody  will  be  well  pro¬ 
tected  except  the  general  public,  which  will  find,  when  too 
late,  that  it  has  committed  its  interests  to  the  representatives 
of  a  monopoly  compared  with  which  the  old  monopoly  of  the 
squires  was  harmless  and  insignificant. 


MURDER  WILL  OUT. 

fin IIE  famous  Road  mystery  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  What 
JL  has  been  concealed  for  five  years  has  been  brought  to 
light,  not  by  any  extraordinary  effort  of  official  and  detective 
skill,  not  by  any  process  of  a  priori  reasoning  such  as  clever 
hedonists  wish  to  assure  us  is  the  unerring  solvent  of  concealed 
crime,  but  by  very  ordinary  and  commonplace  means.  No 
doubt  it  is  far  from  creditable  to  our  legal  system  that 
the  crime  was  not  detected  at  once.  It  is  precisely  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  French  practice  would  at  once  have 
unravelled  the  whole  secret;  but  in  our  over-anxious  care 
not  to  go  one  step  further  than  we  can  see  our  way  with 
absolute  certainty,  we  often  drop  the  thread  of  inquiry  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  would  be  sure  to  lead  us  to 
truth.  The  fact  is,  we  are  not  half  so  desirous  to  de¬ 
tect  a  murder  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  man.  In  this  particular  case,  there 


were  reasons,  some  plain  and  some  still  very  obscure,  for 
the  masterly  inactivity  which  everybody  concerned  in 
the  investigation  five  years  ago  displayed.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  unhappy  Mr.  Kent  must  have 
been  morally  certain  of  the  criminal  at  the  time.  It  was 
proved  almost  to  a  demonstration  that  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  an  inmate  of  the  household,  and  the  only  choice 
was  between  the  father  and  the  daughter.  The  father  being 
to  his  own  knowledge  innocent,  he  must  have  been  convinced 
that  the  daughter  was  guilty.  But  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
to  the  miserable  parent  by  tire  public  proof  that  his  daughter 
was  a  murderess ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  did  not 
press  forward  an  inquiry  which  would  have  led  to  so 
terrible  a  conclusion.  We  can  quite  understand  also 
how  the  police,  when  they  had  once  permitted  them¬ 
selves  not  to  see  what  they  could  not  help  seeing, 
would  hunt  upon  a  scent  which  they  had  taken  care  to  cool. 
But  what  we  cannot  understand,  and  what  we  hope  awaits  a 
more  serious  inquiry,  is  the  apathy  which  was  displayed  in 
higher  quarters.  Here,  in  1865,  we  have  for  the  first  time 
made  public  a  most  remarkable  and  able  letter  from  Mr. 
Inspector  Whicher,  dated  23rd  November,  1S60,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Bristol  police. 
Mr.  Whicher  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  by  Constance  Kent.  He  points  out  every 
link  in  the  evidence ;  he  calls  attention  to  the  culpable  sup¬ 
pression  of  certain  facts.  He  is,  as  wo  now  know,  perfectly 
right  in  the  motives  he  assigned,  and  is  completely  confirmed 
in  his  exoneration  of  Mi’.  Kent.  What  we  are  curious  about 
is  why  this  letter  was  never  acted  upon? — whether  the 
Bristol  superintendent  kept  it  as  a  literary  curiosity  in  his 
official  portfolio  ?  —  whether  it  was  ever  communicated  to 
the  authorities  in  Scotland  Yard  or  at  the  Home  Office  ? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  Or,  if  it  was,  why  was  the  clue  in¬ 
dicated  with  such  masterly  precision  not  followed  up?  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  authorities  especially 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  investigating  undiscovered  crime 
were  influenced  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  hour,  and  that 
they  shared  in  the  ignorant  prejudice  against  the  father,  and 
the  still  more  ignorant  and  unprincipled  prej  udice  in  favour  of 
the  daughter.  Was  public  justice,  and  were  its  guardians, 
like  the  popular  opinion  of  i860,  too  polite  and  gallant  to 
accuse  a  girl,  “ so  young  and  so  fair,”  of  murder?  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  scandalous  apathy 
and  carelessness  with  which  the  Road  mystery  was,  or  rather 
was  not,  investigated ;  and  we  suppose  this  the  more  because 
there  are  even  now  guides  of  public  opinion  (price  one  penny) 
which  still  pretend  to  have  their  little  doubts  and  hesitations 
about  the  guilt  of  Constance  Kent. 

Indeed,  we  must  say  that  the  penny  papers  have  just  reason 
to  complain.  They  have  been  altogether  cheated  out  of  a 
legitimate  spoil.  Doubtless,  if  the  Judge  had  declined  to 
receive  that  unaccountable  plea  of  guilty,  those  who  had  a 
word  in  season  to  say  for  Muller  would  have  had  a  good 
many  -words  to  say  out  of  season  for  Constance  Kent.  What 
right  had  she  to  confess  her  guilt?  If  she  ivas  not  innocent, 
she  ought  to  have  been,  or  at  any  rate  she  ought  to  have  said 
she  was  innocent.  To  confess  to  a  murder  is  a  social  enormity 
much  worse  than  to  lie,  and  is  almost  as  bad  as  murder  itself. 
It  was  settled  long  ago,  by  the  acute  public  mind  of  the  daily 
travellers  by  the  Peckham  omnibus  and  the  Greenwich  steam¬ 
boat,  that  Mr.  Kent  was  only  an  adulterer  and  an  infanticide; 
and  it  was  very  hard  to  be  told  after  all  that  Constance,  the 
amiable  young  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen,  was  a  fratricide. 
Besides,  there  were  all  those  stunning  leading  articles, 
written  or  ready  to  be  written,  on  the  Confessional  Unmasked, 
and  the  wickedness  of  Mr.  Wagner  ;  and  all  these  had  to  be 
thrown  away.  We  must  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  cruelty  to 
penny-a-liners  which  goes  far  to  account  for  their  simulated 
incredulity.  However,  they  have  a  crumb  of  comfort  left. 
Constance  Kent  has  confessed,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  a 
theory  left  which  will  still  leave  her  in  possession  of  a  spotless 
innocence,  and  will  cover  her  oppressors  with  infamy.  Hers 
is  only  a  “  frantic  demand  for  death  ” — unnatural,  impossible, 
false.  She  has  been  worked  upon ;  her  residence  has  been 
among  the  accredited  professors  of  all  wickedness,  in  a 
religious  house,  where  “  confession  is  made  an  art  ”  and 
in  this  case  a  practice.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mere  sham 
and  imposition.  “  The  sad  woman  drags  at  the  sword 
“  of  justice  with  her  own  wild  hands” — and  perhaps  Mr. 
Coleridge’s — and  “  implores  us  to  believe  that  she  is  a  mur- 
“  deress,  and  challenges  us  to  punish  her  for  one.”  Impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  “  conscience  seared  at  fifteen  breaks  out  at 
“  twenty  into  a  fit  of  earnest  horror  and  sell-detestation.” 
It  is  some  consolation  for  the  eloquent  gentleman  who  has 
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missed  the  chance  of  a  rattling  article  about  Mr.  Wagner  to 
get  hold  of  a  theory  which  enables  him  to  write  in  this 
splendid  style.  And  then,  having  settled  the  fact  that  the 
lovely  girl  never  murdered  her  little  brother,  we  have  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  she  says  she  did.  It  is  a  trifling 
difficulty,  perhaps ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  “  involve  the 
“  most  entangled  psychological  problem  ” — whatever  that 
curious  description  of  article  may  be  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  religious  impressions,  having  got  hold  of 
a  susceptible  temperament,  have  at  last  persuaded  her  into  the 
belief  that  she  really  committed  the  crime  over  the  memory  of 
which  she  has  been  constantly  brooding.  This  is  what  the  Daily 
Telegraph  says.  And  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  very  plain 
matter-of-iact  assertion  that  she,  and  she  alone,  murdered  her 
brother — a  confession  most  amply  confirmed  by  every  part  of 
the  case — is  a  mere  air-drawn  delusion  produced  by  a  five 
years’  seclusion,  and  (so  it  is  not  very  indirectly  suggested) 
by  the  promptings  of  Mr.  Wagner  and  Miss  Grae.u.  Gold¬ 
smith  tells  us  of  a  dog  the  state  of  whose  mind  also  involved  a 
most  entangled  psychological  problem,  who, 

.  .  .  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  remember  a  closer  parallel  to  the 
“  ghastly  scheme  of  self-immolation  ”  which,  out  of  the 
sublime  depths  of  his  own  consciousness,  this  very  fine  writer 
has  evolved,  as  he  would  say,  and  which  he  asks  us  to  accept 
as  the  Constance  Kent  of  fact.  In  a  word,  it  was  partly  to 
set  her  family  free — just  as  another  engaging  criminal,  Mr. 
Roupell,  has  been  said  to  have  invented  the  case  of  his  own 
forgeries  out  of  pure  love  for  his  relations,  and  also  to  afford 
a  fine  study  for  able  writers — that  Miss  Kent  invented  the 
story  of  her  guilt.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  that 
a  very  bad  criminal,  a  murderer  or  a  forger,  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  such  characters  cannot  exist  even  if  you  have  their 
own  word  for  it.  This  rationale  of  Constance  Kent’s  case 
only  wants  one  more  step.  As  she  did  not  murder  her 
brother,  it  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination  that  the  little 
boy  was  murdered  at  all.  We  have  got  to  believe  the  thing 
because  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  idea  ;  but  it  was  all  along  an 
entangled  psychological  piroblem. 

This  is  one  account  of  the  matter ;  and  it  is  so  very  clever 
and  ingenious  that  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  have  a  competitor. 
But  it  has.  Another  famous  hand  has  tried  his  cunning  on 
the  Boad  mystery,  and  his  solution,  which  of  course  involves  an 
acquittal  of  the  young  lady,  is  this.  Constance  Kent  certainly 
did  smother  and  stab  the  little  child ;  all  the  details  of  the  flannel 
and  the  bed-clothes  turned  down,  and  what  are  called  by  the 
public  instructors  “the  blood-stained  tokens  of  the  deed,”  are 
strictly  true  to  fact.  But  the  young  lady  was  a  very  accom¬ 
plished  somnambulist;  she  was  also  a  medium  of  more  than 
average  quality,  and  a  proficient  in  the  cataleptic  sleep.  It 
was  under  these  influences  that  she  committed  the  murder 
without  the  consent  of  her  will,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  moral 
unconsciousness.  In  fact  she  was  a  double  personality — a 
Constance  all  purity  and  goodness  when  acataleptic,  a  very 
bloody  murderess  when  cataleptic.  In  the  highly  rarefied 
condition  of  super-sensual  catalepsy  she  did  the  accursed  deed, 
and  concealed  every  evidence  of  it.  When  she  woke  up, 
she  knew  no  more  what  she  had  done — -if  in  any  real  sense 
she  may  be  said  to  have  done  it,  that  is,  if  there  was  any 
it  in  the  case — than  any  of  the  young  ladies  at  a  Clapham 
seminary.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  to  talk 
of  responsibility  is  not  so  much  cruel  as  absurd.  This 
is  the  latest  invention  of  scientific  writers  to  get  over  a 
murder ;  and  we  must  Say  that  it  beats  the  homicidal-mania 
dodge  hollow.  At  present  it  seems  as  if  it  could  only 
apply  to  cases  of  nocturnal  murder ;  and  it  has  just  a  little 
look  of  being  invented  for  the  purpose.  But  still  it  is  a 
very  fine  philosophical  theory ;  and  to  complete  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  criminal  eases  it  has  only  to  take  another  and  a  very 
little  step.  The  cataleptic  sleep,  we  dare  say,  may  be  made 
to  occur  in  broad  daylight  as  well  as  at  midnight ;  and  men 
may  murder,  rob,  and  ravish  with  their  eyes  wide  open  ;  for 
in  these  scientific  days  there  will  always  be  experts  who  can 
at  any  moment  suggest  catalepsy  and.  supra-sensual  bifurcated 
consciousness.  The  word  “  psychology  ”  ought  to  have  very 
broad  shoulders,  considering  what  is  laid  upon  the  much- 
suffering  vocable  in  these  days. 

It  is  to  come  down  with  a  terrible  run  from  these  lofty 
speculations  when  we  enter  the  low  lands  of  fact.  Constance 
Kent,  being  of  a  mean,  spiteful,  cruel  disposition,  gave  way  to 
these  passions,  and,  being  jealous  of  her  brother,  murdered 
him  to  spite  her  father  and  her  step-mother.  This  is  her  own 
account  of  the  matter ;  and  a  very  prosaic  one  it  is.  Oh, 
utterly  incredible  and  monstrous !  the  world  never  heard  of 


such  a  thing — that  a  sister  should  murder  a  brother  from  such 
a  motive.  Well,  with  all  respect  to  Dr.  Colknso,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  some  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Book  of  Genesis  does  exhibit  a  very  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature ;  and  it  does  so  happen  that  the  two 
oldest  murders  of  which  we  possess  any  details  are  cases  of 
fratricide,  and  both  proceeded  from  jealousy.  Cain  murdered 
Abel  because  he  was  jealous  of  him  ;  and  the  sons  of  Jacob 
murdered  Joseth — for  they  did  murder  him  in  purpose  and 
intent — because  they  were  jealous  of  him,  and  because  they 
thought  their  father  made  a  favourite  of  him.  Here  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  Road  mystery.  The  perpetrator  of 
the  Road  murder  was  a  cold,  malicious,  vindictive  girl,  and 
gave  way  to  her  passion.  She  concealed  her  guilt  for  five 
years,  much  as  she  hid  the  evidence  of  it  on  the  night  of  the 
murder.  At  last  she  broke  down  under  better  influences ;  and 
society  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Wagner  and  Miss 
Graem  that  this  atrocious  criminal  was  brought  within  the 
range  of  such  influences.  All  of  the  wrong  that  could  be 
righted  has  been  righted;  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Peckliam  omnibus  would  be  much  better  employed  in  making, 
if  possible,  some  atonement  for  its  more  than  suspicions  against 
Mr.  Kent,  than  in  braying  out  unmeaning  nonsense  about  the 
confessional.  As  to  Constance  Kent,  the  less  said  and  the 
less  thought  about  her  the  better.  The  character  is  utterly 
vile  and  abominable;  and  the  pseudo -scientific  trash  with 
which  we  are  favoured  about  her  in  the  shape  of  psychological 
analysis  is  mere  mischievous  nonsense.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  think  about  hanging  her  now,  and  her  life  is 
very  properly  spared ;  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  wonderful 
about  her  or  her  crime,  or  her  five  years’  silence,  or  her  con¬ 
fession,  except  that  she  was  very  cruel,  very  close,  and  very 
callous.  And  much  as  she  was  she  probably  is.  Her  confes¬ 
sion  does  not  exalt  her;  and  we  decline  to  accept  her  either  as 
a  model  penitent  or,  as  has  been  attempted,  as  a  heroine.  She 
is  simply  a  very  wicked  young  woman ;  and  she  has  before 
her  a  life  worse  than  death.  May  her  guilty  memory  be  shut 
up  with  her ! 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

IN  the  next  House  of  Commons  the  Muses,  at  any  rate, 
will  be  adequately  represented.  Medicine  mourns  the 
overthrow  of  that  exemplary  Protestant  Sir  Charles  Locock  ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Sister  Nine  have  every 
reason  to  rejoice.  No  famous  man  of  letters  has  lost  the 
suffrages  of  his  constituents,  and  Westminster  has  actually 
harnessed  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  day 
to  her  electoral  car.  At  one  moment  last  week  it  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  was  about  to  be 
the  victim  of  that  fickle  “  people  ”  which  for  many  centuries 
Genius  has  been  in  the  habit  of  abusing ;  but  the  electors  of 
Hertfordshire  came  up  gallantly  to  the  poll,  and  the  True, 
the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful  was  saved.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  star 
has  never  been  for  an  hour  overcast.  Urania  watches 
over  the  only  politician  who  has  the  least  claim  to 
understand  and  to  explain  the  planets.  His  great  rival, 

Mr.  Gladstone,  so  long  the  favourite  of  Parnassus,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  descend  dejectedly  from  his  prominent  position  on 
the  sacred  hill ;  but  South  Lancashire,  with  much  good  feel¬ 
ing,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  champion  of  Helen  and  the 
commentator  of  Homer.  So  long  as  the  happy  borough  of 
Richmond  continues  to  flourish  in  the  shade  of  great  huuses, 
Polyhymnia,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  will 
be  probably  permitted  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  from  N 
a  secure  seat  upon  the  Treasury  benches.  Perhaps  no 
laurels  have  been  more  honourably  won,  or  will  be  more 
modestly  worn,  than  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  at 
once  the  patron  and  the  protege  of  the  working-men 
of  Lambeth.  The  author  of  Tom  Brown,  if  he  does 

nothing  more,  will  obtain  in  Parliament  that  personal 
reputation  for  candour  and  manliness  which  the  muscular  and 
Godfearing  hero  of  the  novel  achieves  both  at  school  and 
on  the  Oxford  river.  Cambridge  gains  in  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Cicero  what  Cambridge  has  lost  in  Mr.  Kenneth 
Macaulay — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Mill,  no  new  member  enters  the  House  of  Commons 
who  has  earned  so  high  a  literary  reputation  as  Mr.  Forsyth,  or 
who  is  so  certain  of  doing  credit  to  his  antecedents.  Political 
Satire  has  not  any  Muse  that  one  has  ever  heard  of;  and 
Comedy  —  the  next  of  kin  —  is  so  wholly  taken  up  in 
enjoying  the  movements  of  the  great  Blondin  of  politics, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  summon  her 
away  to  anybody  else.  Mr.  Kinglake,  however,  is  evi¬ 
dently  connected  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  Muses, 
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though  he  does  not  seem,  like  certain  fabled  veterans,  to 
have  had  honey  strewed  upon  his  lips  while  he  was 
asleep.  He  will  retain  in  the  ensuing  Parliament  his 
seat  for  Bridgewater,  and  with  it,  doubtless,  his  vigilant 
dislike  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  his  admiration  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe’s  profile.  Professor  Fawcett  lias  at 
last  found  a  seat  at  Brighton.  The  House  of  Commons 
cannot  but  receive  him  with  the  respect  due  to  an  educated 
man  who  has  borne  up  gallantly  under  a  terrible  personal 
infliction,  but  it  will  be  for  Professor  Fawcett  to  show,  if 
possible,  by  occasional  reticence,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Layard 
is  fast  merging  the  literary  Ninevite  in  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  though  he  continues,  with  praiseworthy  philanthropy, 
on  the  occasion  of  Southwark  literary  gatherings,  to  figure 
diligently  in  the  chair.  Except  for  an  awkward  paragraph 
about  flogging  an  Arab,  which  was  once  supposed  by  an 
acrimonious  elector  to  bear  on  the  question  of  flogging 
in  the  army,  his  book  can  hardly  be  said  to  affect  his 
position,  either  in  Southwark  or  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tynemouth,  after  a  sharp  contest,  has  chosen,  in  Mr.  G. 
Trevelyan,  a  young  and  clever  graduate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
name  is  beginning  to  be  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  whose 
father’s  administrative  capacities  have  long  been  recognised 
in  the  political.  The  Stirling  Burghs,  lastly,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  found  Mr.  L.  Oliphant,  just  as  Mr.  L. 
Ouphant  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  found  the  Stirling 
Burghs.  Mr.  Olipiiant’s  powers  are  distinctly  versatile,  and 
it  now  lies  upon  him  to  prove  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming 
a  sound  and  serious  politician.  Upon  the  whole,  Literature 
has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  some  of  her  new  representa¬ 
tives  in  Parliament,  and  we  do  not  know  that  she  has  reason 
to  entertain  more  than  a  natural  maternal  solicitude  about  the 
discretion  and  the  good  sense  of  any. 

Most  authors  who  enter  Parliament  have  had  to  leave  behind 
them  at  the  door  some  favourite  and  besetting  monomania. 
Literary  hobby-horses  are  usually  as  much  out  of  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  dogs  are  in  Greenwich  Park.  If  the 
elder  Mr.  Suandi’  had  been  returned — as  it  seems  he  might 
have  been — for  some  metropolitan  borough,  he  would  have 
had  to  make  many  sacrifices.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
foremost  of  the  new  literary  members  will  be  too  sensible  to 
trammel  their  chances  of  a  political  career  by  an  unnecessary 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  private  and  Shandean 
heresies.  The  female  sex,  for  example,  seems  to  be  to  Mr. 
Mill  what  the  working-man  is  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  and 
what  the  Hebrew  nation  is  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr.  Disraeli 
manages  his  monomania  in  a  model  way.  He  has  too 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  always  flaunting  the  J ews 
in  the  faces  of  his  brother  members.  He  puts  that  noble  and 
suffering  people  into  his  pocket  till  he  can  sit  down  quietly 
at  his  library  table,  and  take  them  out  for  the  purposes  of  his 
next  novel.  There  are  plenty  of  congenial  subjects  with  which 
Mr.  Mill  in  like  manner  is  admirably  suited  to  deal,  from 
India  to  Ireland ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  rights  of  women 
will  lie  dormant  for  many  years  without  making  their  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Socrates 
himself  would  fail  to  convince  Parliament  upon  the  point,  and 
the  member  for  Westminster  will  doubtless  abstain  from  urging 
unnecessarily  a  view  which,  after  all,  is  of  no  practical  im¬ 
portance,  and  in  which  he,  and  perhaps  Miss  Cobbe,  are  the 
sole  believers.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  again,  has  shown  no 
tendency  to  flatter  the  prejudices,  though  he  may  unconsciously 
overrate  the  perfectibility,  of  his  clients  the  working-classes. 
His  hobby-horse  assumes  rather  the  form  of  a  rooted  and 
extravagant  dislike  of  the  spirit  of  modern  political  economy. 
In  a  Legislature  where  capital  is  largely  represented,  it  is  well 
that  labour  should  have  a  bold  spokesman  and  champion ;  and 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that,  though  Mr.  Hughes  will  usually 
be  wrong  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  he  will  always 
be  sincere,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  listen  to  his  fallacies. 
Mr.  Hughes’s  hobby-horse  for  these  reasons  may  be  tolerated, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent.  The  wisest  thing 
in  general  for  newly-hatched  members  would  be  at  once  to 
fling  their  crotchets  overboard.  It  is  a  great  point  for  a  man 
to  be  acquainted  with  some  special  subject,  but  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake  for  him  to  tie  himself  to  the  tail  of  any  hobby-horse 
in  existence.  Mr.  Wiialley,  whose  awful  lot  it  is  to  be  a 
sort  of  Protestant  Mazeppa,  is  an  example  much  in  point, 
and  one  which  teaches  those  of  us  who  have  ever  incautiously 
mounted  a  hobby-horse  at  once  to  come  down.  To  people  in¬ 
clined  to  get  astride  of  some  wild  creed — whether  it  be  the  Ballot, 
the  Permissive  Bill,  the  Eights  of  Women,  or  the  Maynooth 
Grunt — Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Wiialley  act  as 
monitory  warnings,  and  cry  Don’t.  It  is  not  likely,  in  the  case 


of  sound  and  experienced  men,  that  such  monition  would  ever 
be  required.  The  true  mission  of  genius  in  Parliament  is  to 
apply  itself  to  practical  legislation,  not  to  give  itself  up  to 
paradoxical  and  impossible  crusades. 

The  sum  total  of  eloquence  in  the  new  Parliament  is  neither 
very  much  lessened  nor  very  much  increased  by  the  recent 
changes.  Among  the  literary  men,  properly  so  called,  who 
have  recently  come  in,  none  is  prominent  for  eloquence 
as  yet,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  the  best  way  of 
securing  the  attention  of  the  Flouse  is  to  display  a  turn 
for  rhetoric.  Upon  the  whole,  both  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
servatives  have  probably  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Coventry 
for  the  non-election  of  the  oratorical  Mr.  Mason  Jones. 
In  the  recent  Westminster  contest,  Mr.  Mill,  whose  writings 
are  so  admirably  lucid,  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
deficient  in  fluency  or  quickness  as  a  speaker ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  best  wa y  to  succeed  in  Parliament  would  be  to 
talk  as  Mr.  Mill  writes.  A  real  orator  and  debater  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  gained  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Coleridge  for 
Exeter,  whose  general  learning  and  cultivation  place  him  high 
among  the  ranks  of  scholars  and  literary  men.  There  have  been 
few  more  finished  rhetoricians  at  the  bar  in  our  time,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
there  is  at  present  hardly  a  more  polished  speaker  in  the 
House.  If  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  had  succumbed  in  the  Hertford¬ 
shire  election,  Parliament  would  not  have  lost  many,  but  it 
would  have  lost  in  each  Session  one  or  two,  ambitious  and 
eloquent  declamations  which  do  credit  to  the  ear  and  memory 
of  their  talented  author.  Less  fortunate  than  his  counterpart 
Mr.  PIorsman,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  has  been  excluded  from 
Westminster  at  last,  nor  can  his  exclusion  be  counted  other 
than  a  considerable  loss  of  debating  power.  The  new  member 
for  Brighton,  Professor  Fawcett,  may  be  as  wise,  but 
will  find  it  hard  to  be  as  witty.  How  far  the  new  and 
philanthropic  member  for  Lambeth  will  be  an  acquisition 
to  the  debates  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Spurgeon  vouches  for 
his  writing  power,  but  declines  to  speculate  upon  his  merits 
as  a  future  orator.  It  is  more  important,  however,  to  have 
something  to  say  than  to  have  a  genius  for  saying  nothing 
well.  Literary  men  may  be  supposed  at  all  events  to  possess 
ideas,  and  anybody  who  has  sound  ideas  need  not  fear  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  close  its  ears. 


AMERICA. 

IT  was  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  record  the  events  of 
the  American  war,  although  the  latent  resources  of  the 
combatants  were  only  matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  less 
excitement  and  greater  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  difficult  process  of  reconstituting  the  Union.  The 
Americans  have  several  qualities  which  may  facilitate  the 
success  of  their  present  experiment.  They  are  resolute  in 
character,  gregarious  in  thought,  and,  above  all,  admirably 
sanguine.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  the  South  has  apparently 
accepted  the  decision  of  arms  as  a  final  solution  of  an  other¬ 
wise  hopeless  controversy.  There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  as 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  although  the  future  position  and 
destiny  of  the  negroes  still  remain  wholly  uncertain.  If 
English  customs  prevailed  in  America,  half  a  dozen  intelligent 
correspondents  would  by  this  time  have  found  their  way  into 
all  parts  of  the  reconquered  States,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  fullest  information  of  all  social  and  political  details ; 
but  American  reporters,  though  they  have  merits  of  their  own, 
are  not  accustomed  to  gratify  any  less  absorbing  passion  than 
the  popular  appetite  for  indiscriminate  flattery.  Proclamations, 
orders  of  the  day,  and  extracts  from  Southern  newspapers  throw 
some  light  on  the  policy  of  the  ruling  powers,  but  at  present 
it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  emancipated  slaves 
are  actually  doing,  or  how  they  are  living.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  some  planters  may  have  contrived  to  retain  the 
services  of  their  former  slaves  by  persuasion,  by  payment,  or 
even  by  force.  Elsewhere,  however,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
negroes  are  enjoying  their  first  instalment  of  freedom  in  the  form 
of  absolute  idleness.  The  demand  for  negro  suffrage  which  is 
preferred  by  a  large  party  in  the  North  is  probably  not  about 
to  be  conceded.  Even  the  majority  which  the  Republicans 
hope  to  secure  by  the  aid  of  coloured  votes  might  perhaps  be 
found  illusory.  If  the  negroes  lived  in  one  of  the  separate 
settlements  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  formerly  dreamed,  they 
would  probably  follow  the  political  guidance  of  their  liberators 
and  patrons ;  but  an  inferior  race  is  likely  to  be  controlled,  at 
the  poll-booth  as  elsewhere,  by  a  dominant  and  determined 
majority  in  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Northern 
philanthropists  argue  that  the  freedinen  are  certain  to  be 
oppressed  unless  they  are  enabled  to  protect  themselves  by  the 
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weapon  of  the  suffrage.  It  5s  highly  probable  that  they  will, 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  be  subject  to  vexatious 
treatment. 

There  are  few  things  more  surprising  than  the  passive 
deference  of  Americans  to  official  dictation.  Public  meetings 
discuss  the  reorganization  of  the  South  with  unlimited  free¬ 
dom,  but  with  as  little  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  if  they  were  held  in  Liverpool  or  London.  It  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  evident  that  constitutional  liberty 
consists  neither  in  universal  suffrage  nor  in  written  laws, 
but  in  the  supremacy  of'  a  numerous  Assembly.  Englishmen 
know  that  Parliament  will  represent  the  preponderance  of 
enlightened  opinion,  and  they  are  consequently  indifferent  to 
the  prejudices  or  obstinacy  of  individual  statesmen  ;  but  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  content  to  rely  on  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  President,  who  possesses,  among  other  attributes, 
the  right  of  defining  the  limit  of  his  own  authority.  Al¬ 
though  the  war  has  entirely  ceased,  martial  law  still  prevails 
at  Washington  in  all  cases  where  the  Government  desires  to 
exercise  powers  beyond  the  ordinary  prescription  of  law.  The 
assassins  who  were  lately  executed  suffered  by  judgment  of  a 
military  tribunal,  and  the  President’s  order  was  successfully 
pleaded  in  answer  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  a  Judge 
of  the  District  Court.  When  the  proprietor  of  Ford’s  Theatre 
announced  his  intention  of  resuming  performances  in  the 
building  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  murdered,  his  bad  taste  was 
checked  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  acting  under  the  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  at  War.  It  is  perhaps  convenient  that 
dictatorial  authority  should  be  exercised  for  some  time 
after  the  close  of  a  civil  war,  but  irregular  and  arbitrary 
power  is  not  consistent  with  liberty.  The  habitual  belief 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  supreme  readily  passes 
into  an  easy  submission  to  the  supposed  representative  of  the 
popular  will.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  chose  to  be 
governed  on  any  system,  however  paradoxical  or  inconvenient, 
foreigners  would  have  no  right  to  interfere  or  to  complain  ; 
but  political  observers  may  well  interest  themselves  in 
the  working  of  institutions  which  are  frequently  com¬ 
mended  to  their  own  wonder  and  imitation.  It  is  not 
unsatisfactory  to  find  additional  proofs  that  one  of  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  freedom  is  the  legal  supremacy  of 
that  portion  of  the  community  which  especially  cherishes 
private  rights  and  immunities. 

The  extraordinary  servility  of  the  Republican  press  illus¬ 
trates  one  remarkable  tendency  of  American  institutions. 
The  Ministerial  journalists  of  France  could  not  watch  the 
manifestations  of  the  Imperial  will  with  humbler  deference. 
When  Mr.  Johnson  committed  the  gross  mistake  of  offering 
rewards  for  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  the  news¬ 
papers  clamoured  with  coarse  and  bloodthirsty  vehemence  for 
the  judicial  murder  of  the  conquered  chiefs.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  tacitly  rebuked  their  eagerness  by  his  delay  in  bringing 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  to  trial,  and  by  the  concession  of 
pardons  to  many  of  the  most  prominent  civil  and  military 
functionaries  of  the  South.  Mr.  Treniiolm,  who  was  lately 
Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  allowed  to 
return  to  his  home.  General  Lee  and  his  officers  have,  to 
,  the  President’s  honour,  remained  unmolested;  and  even 
.  the  troublesome  partisan,  General  Mosby,  has  resumed  his 
comparatively  harmless  occupation  as  an  attorney.  Of  actual 
clemency,  as  of  anticipated  severity,  the  organs  of  American 
opinion  express  unqualified  approval.  It  is  not,  however,  safe 
to  recommend  the  extension  of  the  amnesty  to  the  Confederate 
President,  because  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Johnson  may,  after 
all,  give  effect  to  the  repeated  denunciations  of  treason  which 
he  uttered  soon  after  his  accession  to  office.  Whatever  the 
President  does  will  be  pronounced  to  be  well  done,  though 
the  New  York  press  would  perhaps  take  exceptional  pleasure 
in  applauding  official  wickedness,  perfidy,  and  folly.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  community  is  wiser 
and  honester  than  its  self-appointed  representatives,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  suspicion  of  the  danger  of  combining 
all  executive  and  legislative  powers  in  a  single  person.  Mr. 
Johnson,  for  the  present,  enjoys  an  additional  advantage  from 
the  uncertainty  in  which  his  political  tendencies  are  left. 
The  Democrats  begin  to  hope  that  the  President  will  fall  back 
into  the  ranks  of  his  original  party,  and  the  Republicans  fear 
to  precipitate  his  desertion  by  the  expression  of  their  growing 
doubts.  In  other  respects,  he  possesses  many  qualifications 
for  his  arduous  task,  in  his  knowledge  of  Southern  habits 
and  feelings.  A  slaveowner,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  is  not  liable, 
even  after  a  total  change  of  opinion,  to  the  blunders 
of  a  Now  England  fanatic ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  ad¬ 


vantages  of  local  knowledge  may  bo  outweighed  by  the  one¬ 
sidedness  of  an  active  partisan. 

The  President  has  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  preliminary 
steps  for  restoring  the  Confederate  States  to  the  Union.  Even 
in  Florida,  as  well  as  in  South  Carolina,  a  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  appointed,  with  instructions  to  call  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Convention  of  conforming  citizens.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  is  justifiably  prescribed  as  a  condition  of  the  new 
State  Constitutions,  but  the  question  of  negro  suffrage  is 
remitted  to  the  several  Conventions.  As  the  Southern  popu¬ 
lation  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  further 
resistance,  the  necessary  tests  will  probably  be  accepted,  so 
that  the  States  will  be  practically  reconstituted  by  their 
own  inhabitants.  The  Northern  Democrats  are  already 
anticipating  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  alliance  by  which, 
for  two  or  three  generations,  they  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
Union.  On  the  other  side,  the  defeated  Confederates  expect 
to  obtain  redress,  and  perhaps  revenge,  by  the  regular  ma¬ 
chinery  of  election  and  legislation.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
the  fear  of  alarmists  that  the  progress  of  reconstruction  may 
be  even  too  rapid  and  easy.  One  ominous  cause  for  uneasi¬ 
ness  remains  in  the  determination  of  the  President  to 
maintain  the  most  formidable  exception  to  his  amnesty. 
He  has,  in  answer  to  a  deputation  from  Virginia,  refused 
to  extend  any  favour  to  the  owners  of  property  ex¬ 
ceeding  4,000/.  With  extreme  injustice  and  bad  taste, 
he  even  asked  the  memorialists  why  they  did  not  bring 
themselves  within  the  provisions  of  the  amnesty  by  giving 
the  surplus  above  the  prescribed  amount  to  the  poor. 
He  added  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  just  to  effect 
the  same  object  by  a  sweeping  taxation  of  the  rich.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  at  present  Mr.  Johnson  intends  to 
institute  in  the  South  a  revolutionary  redistribution  of 
property  ;  but  even  American  submissiveness  may  perhaps  be 
interrupted  by  a  project  which  exceeded  the  powers-  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just. 


AN  EXPENSIVE  METAPHOR. 
riJHE  Conservative  leaders  can  now  estimate  with  some  accu- 
JL  racy  the  exact  cost  of  an  unfortunate  trope.  A  metaphor 
often  goes  a  great  deal  further  than  an  argument,  and  the 
majority  of  men  are  evidently  much  more  powerfully  affected 
by  a  figure  or  an  illustration  than  by  the  substantial  reasoning 
which  it  is  meant  to  colour.  Lord  Derby,  as  an  accomplished 
master  of  the  whole  art  of  eloquence,  might  fairly  have  been 
expected  to  know  this,  and  as  the  responsible  leader  of  a  party 
he  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  profit  by  his  knowdedge. 
Everybody  who  has  had  any  experience  in  discussion,  even 
in  private  life,  is  aware  that  plenty  of  people  who  can  listen 
with  patience  to  a  series  of  the  most  crushing  arguments, 
so  long  as  they  are  advanced  with  gravity  and  deference, 
will  be  thrown  into  violent  anger  by  a  single  jocose  simile. 
In  the  case  of  large  and  important  bodies  of  men  this 
disposition  is  intensified.  The  offensive  trope  becomes  more 
offensive  by  being  on  the  lips  of  all  men,  and  it  is  soon  felt 
too  that  the  trope  is  a  condensed  and  graphic  expression  of  tire 
orator’s  real  sentiments.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the 
author  of  Coningsbg  what  is  the  worth  of  a  cry,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  must  have  felt  that  the  elaborate  and  pointed  figure 
of  the  Muzzle  was  supplying  his  opponents  with  a  far  better 
cry  than  they  could  have  devised  by  their  own  unassisted 
ingenuity.  It  is  very  hard  upon  the  lieutenant  that  a  single 
metaphor  of  his  reckless  chief  should  have  demolished  the 
sublime  structure  which  had  been  so  artfully  raised  upon  the 
mysterious  base  of  Caucasian  Catholicism.  For  six  long  years 
in  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition  he  had  cherished  a  be¬ 
coming  sympathy  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  no  doubt  looks 
upon  as  a  brother  in  affliction,  as  he  is  his  only  parallel  in 
impotent  perversity.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  win  the  sweet  confidence  of  the  Irish 
Ultramontanes,  and  at  last  he  even  tried  to  persuade  them  that 
nothing  but  a  wise  regard  for  their  best  interests  could  have 
induced  him  to  vote  against  the  Oaths  Bill.  He  laid  great  stress 
on  the  sincerity  with  which  he  “honoured  their  ancient  faith 
“  and  venerable  creed.”  With  Mr.  Whiteside  and  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  by  his  side,  Mr.  Disraeli  deserves  some  credit  for  having 
had  the  courage  to  go  so  far.  He  even  said  that,  if  the  Roman 
Catholics  considered  that  any  reproach  was  laid  upon  them  by 
the  opening  words  of  the  existing  oath,  he  would  not  for  a 
moment  oppose  their  omission  ;  though,  parenthetically,  he 
rather  thought  any  feeling  of  this  kind  was  of  “  a  morbid 
“  character.”  The  Pope  himself  could  not  reasonably  ask 
more.  Such  fair  speaking  deserved  a  better  reward,  but  Air. 
Disraeli’s  evil  star  was,  as  it  usually  is,  in  the  ascendant, 
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and  his  three  columns  of  argument  and  appeal  and  deep 
religious  feeling  were  worse  than  nullitied  by  one  pungent 
metaphor  in  the  mouth  of  his  rash  chief.  With  fatal  com¬ 
pleteness  the  metaphor  was  worked  out  and  polished  until 
rhetorically  it  was  faultless.  When  the  last  sentence  was 
finished,  the  hearts  of  all  Liberal  whips  and  solicitors  and 
electioneering  agents  must  have  rejoiced  with  exceeding  glad¬ 
ness.  “  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  had  rather 
“  keep  the  muzzle  on,”  was  as  welcome  an  inspiration  to  them 
as  “  Our  Young  Queen  and  our  Old  Constitution  ”  was  to 
Taper  and  Tadpole.  The  eight  seats  which  have  been  lost 
to  the  Conservatives  in  Ireland,  unbalanced  by  a  single  gain 
in  that  country,  are  a  striking  and  substantial  proof  of  what 
rhetoric  can  do. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  occasion  make  this  especially  pro¬ 
voking  to  the  Opposition.  They  were  on  the  point  of  reaping 
the  fruit,  which  had  been  so  long  in  ripening,  of  the  Italian 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  support  given  to  the  impious 
assailants  of  the  property  of  the  Holy  Father  was  supposed  to 
have  utterly  destroyed  the  traditional  ties  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  and  the  'Whigs.  Indeed  there  is  every 
reason  for  thinking  that,  if  the  Conservative  leaders  had  not 
fallen  blindly  into  the  trap  which  Mr.  Monsell  set  for  them, 
their  sanguine  anticipations  would  have  been  fully  realized. 
Solomon’s  proverb,  however,  that  in  vain  is  the  snare  laid  in 
the  sight  of  any  bird,  does  not  apply  to  the  Conservative 
birds.  Instead  of  giving  the  Oaths  Bill  the  go-by  as  adroitly 
as  they  could,  both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  did  their 
best  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  prominent  questions  of  the 
Session.  They  could  not  vote  tor  it  without  offending  the 
more  fanatical  of  their  Protestant  followers,  nor  against  it 
without  offending  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  either  case 
they  were  in  a  difficulty ;  and  their  delicious  skill  and 
thrice  admirable  tact  were  shown  by  Mr.  Disraeli  making  a 
speech  that  was  sure  to  annoy  all  the  staunch  Protestants,  and 
by  Lord  Derby  working  out  a  trope  that  was  sure  to  outrage 
the  feelings  of  all  the  staunch  Catholics.  Such  be  thy  gods,  O 
Carlton !  The  mere  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  a  quiet  way  might 
have  created  some  passing  disappointment,  but  mere  dis¬ 
appointment  would  have  been  a  very  ineffectual  motive  com¬ 
pared  with  the  strong  ill-will  which  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy 
on  the  Papal  question  had  provoked.  And,  even  as  it  was,  the 
most  influential  of  the  Ultramontane  organs  was  very  angry 
with  Mr.  Monsell  for  stirring  up  the  question  at  all.  It  was 
justly  felt  to  be  a  diversion  of  political  feeling  from  the  channels 
in  which  it  is  the  present  choice  of  the  Ultramontanes  that 
political  feeling  among  the  Roman  Catholics  should  run.  They 
naturally,  therefore,  did  their  best  to  keep  the  Italian  issue 
before  the  electors,  and  diligently  snubbed  all  attempts  to  shelve 
this  in  favour  of  any  other.  Why  make  this  fuss,  they  asked, 
about  the  unfelt  burden  of  a  theoretically  obnoxious  oath  at  a 
moment  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See  is  at  stake, 
and  when  it  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether 
whatever  moral  support  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  country 
to  give  is  at  the  critical  time  found  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Palmerston  or  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
an  agitation  about  the  oath,  but  the  Convention  of  September 
has  made  the  position  of  the  Papacy  critical.  All  this  argu¬ 
mentation,  such  as  it  is,  would  have  had  its  weight.  But 
most  men,  and  Irishmen  more  especially,  are  more  moved  by 
what  they  take  to  be  a  present  insult  upon  themselves  than 
by  the  prospect  of  a  misfortune  which  may  overtake  a  revered 
friend  at  some  future  time.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
pared  to  a  vicious  dog  who  ought  to  be  muzzled  was  a  much 
more  powerful  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  voter,  or 
wire-puller,  than  the  possibility  of  Lord  Derby  giving  a  shade 
less  cordial  moral  support  to  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  than 
Lord  Palmerston  would  give.  There  never  was  a  clearer 
case  of  going  out  of  one’s  way  in  order  to  tread  on  the  tail  of 
an  Irishman’s  paletot  than  this  fatal  apologue  of  the  dangerous 
brute  and  its  muzzle.  The  direct  losses  of  Conservative  seats 
in  Ireland,  and  the  failure  of  every  attempt  on  a  seat  be¬ 
longing  to  the  other  side,  indicate  significantly  enough  who 
has  come  off  worst  in  the  encounter.  The  lively  elector  who 
delighted  the  politicians  of  Dundalk  by  exhibiting  from  time 
to  time  a  “  muzzier  large  enough  for  an  ox,”  and  adjusting  it 
to  his  own  jaws,  was  only  giving  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
process  which  all  the  Roman  Catholic  electors  of  the  country 
were  silently  picturing  in  their  own  minds.  The  rejection  of  Mr. 
Pope  Hennessy  by  the  electors  of  King’s  County  was  effected 
by  too  small  a  majority  to  be  taken  as  a  very  decisive  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  general  feeling  against  any  alliance  between  the 
Tories  and  the  Irish  Catholics.  Still  Mr.  IIennessy’s  activity 
in  behalf  of  Poland,  and  the  relentless  perseverance  with  which 
he  always  kept  himself  before  the  House  of  Commons,  might 


I  have  been  expected  to  secure  him  a  seat.  Energetic  young 
politicians,  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  gain  a  position, 
form  a  desirable  class,  only  sometimes  they  are  apt  to  “discount 
“  the  future  ”  ;  and  as  they  presume  on  an  imagined  position, 
their  activity  on  every  subject  that  is  brought  forward  be¬ 
comes  of  the  nature  of  a  bore.  But  whatever  was  the  secret  of 
Mr.  IIennessy’s  failure,  the  repugnance  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  followers  of  Lord  Derby  is  per¬ 
ceptible  enough  elsewhere  than  in  King’s  County.  It  is  a 
little  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Liverpool,  where- 
there  is  a  large  population  of  Roman  Catholics,  replaced  a 
Liberal  by  a  Conservative.  Birkenhead,  also,  re-seated  Mr. 
Laird  by  a  triumphant  majority  over  his  Liberal  adversary  ; 
but  then  Mr.  Laird  had  paired  in  favour  of  the  Oaths  Bill, 
and  the  natural  influence  of  so  large  an  employer  of  labour 
would  tend  materially  to  alleviate  the  unpleasant  feeling 
occasioned  by  Lord  Derby’s  muzzle. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  the  obnoxious  trope  had 
to  do  with  Conservative  reverses  in  the  English  boroughs. 
Of  course  its  natural  effect  everywhere  would  be  to  alienate 
all  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  those  wavering  Liberals 
and  immoderate  Radicals  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
Lord  Palmerston  turned  out,  but  who  could  scarcely 
like  to  replace  him  by  an  avowed  upholder  of  religious 
fetters  and  restrictions.  The  question  is,  whether  the  number 
of  people  who  believe  in  Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr.  Whatley, 
and  who  would  be  unspeakably  gratified  by  the  odious 
figure,  was  enough  to  neutralize  the  votes  of  those  who  had 
been  offended  by  it.  More  than  one  Conservative  candidate 
was  seriously  harassed  and  injured  by  the  simile  of  the  leader  of 
his  party.  In  fact,  it  was  obvious  from  the  commencement 
that  the  tactics  of  the  Conservative  leaders  with  reference  to 
the  Oaths  Bill  were  little  short  of  infatuated.  At  all  events, 
the  only  effect  of  their  policy  has  been  to  confirm  Earl  Grey’s 
pointed  argument  that  the  oath  is  every  day  becoming  a 
greater  danger  to  the  Irish  Church.  If  the  oath,  as  Lord 
Derby  confessed,  is  valuable  as  a  security  for  the  Irish 
Establishment,  men  will  begin  to  hate  the  Establishment 
because  they  hate  the  oath.  “  No  man  who  has  watched  the 
“  signs  of  the  times,”  said  Earl  Grey,  “  can  assign  a  longer 
“  period  of  existence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Oath  than  four  or 
“  five  years.”  If  Lord  Derby  will  only  make  one  or  two  more 
j  speeches  about  vicious  dogs  and  muzzles,  he  will  be  taking 
the  most  effectual  means  in  his  power  both  to  remove  the 
muzzle  and  to  abolish  the  great  object  for  which  he  chiefly 
prizes  the  muzzle.  But  perhaps  the  result  of  the  Irish 
elections  may  instil  a  cautiousness  of  giving  offence  by  rash 
metaphors,  more  worthy  of  the  responsible  position  of  the 
leader  of  a  great  political  party. 


THE  USES  OF  DIGNITY. 


IT  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  that,  at  an 
important  town  on  one  of  the  circuits,  the  two  learned  judges 
were  conveyed  to  church,  to  hear  the  assize  sermon,  in  a  very 
shabby  old  brougham  drawn  by  a  pair  of  very  weedy  horses.  Not 
unnaturally,  this  extraordinary  simplicity  excited  a  good  deal  of 
remark.  The  reporter  calls  it  Spartan  simplicity,  though  one 
does  not  quite  perceive  what  the  Spartans  had  to  do  with  shabby 
broughams  and  bad  hacks.  But,  whether  we  choose  to  consider 
such  an  incident  as  an  exhibition  of  Spartan  simplicity  or  of  county 
stinginess,  it  is  equally  suggestive  of  one  or  two  rather  remarkable 
undercurrents  in  modern  English  society.  There  are  various  causes 
at  work  to  make  people  pay  less  attention  and  attach  less  value  to 
what  are  beginning  to  be  spoken  of,  not  without  a  shade  of  con¬ 
tempt,  as  the  outsides  of  things.  For  various  reasons,  we  are 
becoming  disposed  to  look  more  and  more  entirely  to  results, 
j  without  thinking  much  of  the  gracefulness  or  dignity  or  any  other 
minor  quality  of  the  means  which  lead  to  the  results.  So  long  as 
the  work  is  performed — and  in  work  may  be  justly  included  a  large 
share  of  what,  by  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  is  classified  as 
pleasure — we  are  every  day  getting  more  indifferent  to  details  that 
are  not  essential.  If  offenders  are  tried  and  punished  with  justice 
and  despatch,  of  what  possible  consequence  can  it  be  whether  the 
j  udges  went  to  church  in  a  rickety  old  brougham  or  Hansom  cab,  or 
in  a  bran  new  state-coach  ?  If  you  can  eat  your  dinner  as  heartily 
and  digest  it  as  comfortably  in  a  seal-skin  shooting-jacket,  why 
{  should  yon  take  the  trouble  to  change  it  for  a  dress-coat?  So  far 
|  as  it  goes,  this  mode  of  argument  cannot  be  impugned,  only  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  a  great  deal  further. 
The  judge’s  knowledge  of  law  would  not  be  a  whit  diminished, 
nor  his  sagacity  and  penetration  any  less  active,  if  he  sat  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  in  a  rocking-chair.  If  it  is  desirable  that  everybody 
should  on  all  occasions  wear  exactly  whatever  costume  he  finds 
most  comfortable,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  in  summer  he  should  not 
I  go  out  to  dinner  in  the  simple  and  unostentatious  apparel  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.  And  perhaps  we  ought,  on  the  same  principle, 
to  act  on  the  doctrine  of  Diogenes,  that  whatever  is  not  in  itself 
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improper  ought  to  be  performed  publicly — which,  it  is  evident, 
would  bring  aboiit  an  uncommonly  alarming  state  of  things. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  people  who  encourage  a  tendency  in  this 
direction.  First,  there  are  the  busy  people,  daily  growing  more 
numerous  and  more  influential,  who  buy  and  sell,  manufacture, 
and  employ  thousands  of  hands,  and  make  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds.  They  find  that  they  can  do  all  this  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  when  they  are  least  studious  of  accessories.  Ilis  business 
thrives  most  who  goes  straightest  and  quickest  to  the  point. 
Briskness  and  outspeaking  and  brevity  are  virtues  which  go 
a  long  way  in  buying  and  selling,  and  making  railways,  and 
building  bridges,  and  the  like.  A  man  who  has  habitually  to 
deal  with  shrewd  and  vigilant  competitors  gets  a  knack  of  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  little  graces  and  dignities,  which,  as  he  thinks, 
do  not,  after  all,  come  to  anything.  Such  amenities  neither  bring 
money  nor  add  to  that  bodily  ease  and  enjoyment  which  form  the 
next  most  desirable  thing  in  their  esteem.  In  the  second  place, 
among  the  despisers  of  dignity  are  those  who  take  what  they  think 
the  philosophical  view  of  things.  The  transcendentalist  and  the 
, Stoic  both  have  this  point  of  contact  with  those  whom  in  other 
points  they  least  resemble — the  men  who  find  their  whole  law  and 
gospel  in  the  philosophy  of  self-help.  One  who  insists  on 
measuring  the  whole  structure  of  usage  and  etiquette  by  a  tiny 
handful  of  rigid  first  principles,  or  who  is  always  crying  out  about 
Fact  'and  Veracity,  is  sure  to  despise  all  outsides,  and  to  deem 
any  attention  to  them  the  mark  of  a  pedant  or  a  fop.  What 
is  the  use,  he  would  say,  of  troubling  yourself  about  the 
husk,  so  long  as  you  have  the  kernel?  If  a  man  has  Insight  and 
Veracity,  and  all  the  other  unspeakable  virtues  so  familiar  on  the 
lips  of  the  transcendentalist,  he  can  well  dispense  with  the  mere 
wrappages  and  hulls,  and  indulge  in  whatever  whimsicalities  of 
manner  and  attire  and  practice  seem  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Not 
very  far  removed  from  this  way  of  looking  at  life  is  the  spirit  of 
asceticism  which  is  a  natural  product  of  an  age  like  our  own,  when 
the  rapid  and  enormous  growth  of  wealth  has  been  the  means  both 
of  stimulating  and  gratifying  a  corresponding  spread  of  luxurious 
and  self-indulgent  habits.  The  prevalence  of  luxury  and  refine¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  beget  a  reaction  in  that  considerable  class 
of  minds  which  are  in  one  age  the  seed-ground  of  Stoicism, 
in  another  of  Puritanism,  in  a  third  of  asceticism.  In  the 
present  day,  among  some  of  the  rising  generation,  there  is  a  strong- 
sentiment  of  dislike  for  the  luxuries  the  hope  of  attaining  which 
is  to  so  many  men  the  strongest  motive  to  exertion  that  they  are 
capable  of  knowing  or  feeling.  Fine  houses  and  gardens,  and 
choice  wines  and  dishes,  and  horses  and  carriages,  they  regard 
with  something  like  aversion,  or  at  least  without  the  shadow  of  a 
desire  to  possess  such  things  for  their  own.  Of  course  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  this  temper  to  be  very  common ;  but  those 
whom  it  influences  are  sufficiently  numerous,  along  with  the  other 
sets  of  people  who  habitually  protest  against  regard  being  had 
to  anything  but  what  is  essential  and  narrowly  to  the  point,  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  dwell  on  one  or  two  of  the  considerations 
on  the  other  side  which  they  are  apt  to  overlook. 

Life  without  these  secondary  adjuncts  of  grace  and  dignity  is 
like  one  of  those  plain  gaunt  houses  which  are  often  eminently 
commodious  and  healthy,  but  which  still  have  no  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  types  of  the  most  perfect  domestic  architecture.  A  great 
many  people  much  prefer  these  bleak  mansions,  and  fit  them  up 
inside  in  a  style  of  corresponding  severity.  One  can  live  m  them 
very,  well,  it  cannot  be  denied ;  one’s  food  may  taste  as  agreeably 
and  prove  as  nutritious,  and  one’s  sleep  may  be  as  sound,  and  one 
can  do  as  much  work  there  as  anywhere  else,  perhaps.  And  just 
in  the  same  way,  a  man  can  get  some  pleasure,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  work,  if  he  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  ornamentation 
of  his  life.  But  the  question  is  whether  this  adornment  is  not, 
after  all,  worth  something  for  its  own  sake,  and  whether  it  is 
not  an  end  for  which  even  some  sacrifices  may  advantageously 
be  made.  Is  attention  to  the  outside,  to  the  husk,  to  be  fairly 
treated  as  a  waste  of  time  ?  Style,  for  instance,  and  demeanour, 
and  attire,  are  all  mere  outsides.  If  a  man’s  thoughts  are 
worth  listening  to,  it  is  quite  immaterial,  we  are  told,  into  what 
form  of  words  he  chooses  to  throw  them,  provided  they  are 
thoroughly  intelligible.  If  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  he 
leads  a  virtuous  life,  and  pursues  wisdom,  he  is  no  worse  if  he 
is  as  shy  or  uncouth  as  a  Troglodyte.  If  he  is  industrious  and 
clever,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  he  dresses  well  or  ill. 
Nobody  of  sense,  we  suppose,  would  deny  either  that  graces  of  the 
mind  and  dignity  of  character  are  a  great  deal  more  important 
than  graces  and  dignity  of  exterior,  or  that  the  one  set  of  qualities 
may  exist  without  the  other.  A  man  may  write  polished  and 
sonorous  sentences  which  have  not  an  atom  of  thought  in  them; 
he  may  have  dignity  of  behaviour,  and  yet  be  either  a  great  fool 
or  a  great  rogue,  or  both  one  and  the  other;  and  he  may  be  well- 
dressed,  without  necessarily  possessing  either  a  sound  mind  or  a 
sound  body.  All  this  is  obvious — as  obvious  as  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  man  like  Samuel  Johnson  may  have  both  dignity 
of  character  and  of  style  without  any  exterior  graces,  or  that  a 
writer  like  Mr.  Carlyle  may  be  perfectly  capable  of  appreciating 
and  sympathizing  with  grace  of  mind  and  dignity  of  character, 
and  may  still  descend  to  the  outrageous  ugliness  of  his  “  Dog¬ 
geries  ”  and  “  Gigmanities.”  It  is  probably  from  observing 
merely  that  there  is  no  radical  connection  between  dignity  in 
small  matters,  and  genuine  worth  and  power  in  those  weightier 
matters  which  make  the  base  of  our  esteem  for  one  another,  that 
so  many  people  have  failed  to  recognise  the  existence  of  dignity 


in  non-essentials  as  a  substantial  and  independent  merit,  or  even 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  downright  littleness. 

It  is  natural  -that  an  esteem  for  the  decorations  of  life  should  be 
a  late  growth  of  our  civilization,  and  that  their  value  should  not 
strike  the  large  section  of  educated  people  who,  though  they  do 
not  think  of  ltousseau  or  Bernardin  St.  Pierre,  always  sigh  for 
some  ideal  of  primitive  simplicity,  where  no  cumbrous  etiquette, 
no  considerations  of  outside  appearance,  should  fetter  the  free 
iutercourse  of  man  and  man,  and  hinder  each  from  living  his  own 
life.  Like  young  lovers,  we  are,  for  a  short  period  in  our  early  days 
at  all  events,  eager  to  believe  that  the  happiest  life  is  that  which  is 
occupied  with  fewest  interests,  and  which  is  least  dependent  on  any¬ 
thing  outside  of  ourselves.  Time  and  thought  succeed  in  convincing 
most  persons  that  it  would  be  considerably  nearer  the  truth  to  look 
upon  the  best  kind  of  happiness  as  lying  in  the  widest  possible 
range  of  interests  and  tastes,  and  as  belonging  to  him  who,  by 
opportunity  and  culture,  is  able  to  add  to  sterling  worth  and  sound 
practical  judgment  the  keenest  appreciation  of  all  minor  pleasures, 
and  the  nicest  attention  to  all  minor  adornments.  Simplicity  is 
very  often  only  a  pleasant  name  for  shabbiness  or  squalor,  and 
dignified  simplicity  is  a  fine  way  of  talking  about  shabbiness  and 
conceit  combined.  But  at  best  simplicity,  as  applied  to  manner 
of  life,  is  a  negative  virtue.  There  are  a  great  many  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  highly  laudable,  because  it  means  a 
proper  thriftiness  and  frugality.  People  who  affect  minor  plea¬ 
sures  and  adornments  when  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them, 
or  when  they  can  only  gratify  their  tastes  at  the  expense  of  more 
solid  objects — as,  for  instance,  the  education  of  their  children — - 
are  clearly  guilty  of  a  heavy  social  offence.  Still,  even  in 
the  cases  where  simplicity  of  life  is  most  becoming  and  most 
admirable,  it  is  in  itself  only  a  doing  without  certain  things. 
The  contented  endurance  of  this  privation  may  indicate  strength 
and  common  sense,  but  the  man  would  have  extracted  more  out 
of  life  if  the  privation  had  not  been  necessary,  and  if  he  had  been 
capable  both  of  feeling  and  of  gratifying  a  larger  number  of 
sensibilities.  The  power  of  being  able  to  endure  with  content¬ 
ment,  when  it  is  necessary,  the  lack  of  all  decoration,  is  a  very 
valuable  one ;  but  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  power  is  in  itself 
almost  always  a  sheer  drawback.  A  man  may  deserve  all  praise 
for  foregoing  every  superfluous  adornment ;  but  the  circumstances 
which  make  such  conduct  praiseworthy  are,  so  far  as  they  go, 
justly  to  be  deplored.  To  be  obliged  to  live  in  dingy  rooms,  and 
have  no  pictures  nor  flowers  nor  music,  and  fare  coarsely,  and 
wear  bad  clothes — all  this  is  a  deprivation  which  the  most  philo¬ 
sophical  of  men  would  be  all  the  better  for  not  having  to  undergo. 
If  it  is  endured  for  the  sake  of  discharging  some  unquestioned 
duty,  the  man  has  an  entirely  ample  compensation.  If  he  goes 
through  it  simply  because  he  is  unconscious  of  all  that  he  has 
missed,  or  indifferent  to  what  he  might  have  legitimately  enjoyed, 
then  by  so  much  has  he  lessened  the  dignity  of  his  life.  It  has 
been  by  precisely  so  much  less  worth  having  than  it  might  have 
been. 

Of  course  a  love  of  dignity,  unfortunately,  like  every  other 
excellent  sentiment,  may  err  in  excess  as  well  as  in  deficiency.  A 
man  may  carry  it  so  far  in  art  and  letters  as  to  become  a  mere 
fastidious  dilettante,  and  nothing  more ;  on  another  side  it  may 
degenerate  into  stupid  foppery ;  while  in  a  third  aspect  it  may 
grow  into  a  hateful  and  thic-k-ribbed  priggishness.  Attention  to 
niceties  of  manner  and  expression,  and  to  the  ornamental  part  ot 
all  that  we  surround  ourselves  with,  is  capable  of  absorbing  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  the  mind,  and  of  diverting  us  from  what  is 
much  more  valuable  than  any  niceties  can  ever  be.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  common  tendency  is  strongly  in  the  other 
direction.  A  miserable  and  gratuitous  misconception  of  what  the 
rising  school  of  philosophers  have  so  unfortunately  named  Utility 
gives  an  unwarranted  encouragement  to  the  tendency.  As  if 
every  ornament  and  grace  of  conduct  and  manner,  and  even 
of  material  surrounding,  were  not  useful  in  the  very  highest  sense  ! 
Industry  and  energy  and  temperance  and  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
the  other  fundamental  virtues  of  a  well-developed  character,  come 
first.  All  these  things  we  ought  to  do,  yet  not  leave  the  other 
undone. 


POPULAR  BELIEFS. 

OX  Populi  vox  Dei,”  says  the  proverb — a  proverb  which 
has,  before  now,  been  mistaken  for  Scripture.  The  proverb 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  good  illustration  of  itself.  It  is  a  popular  saying 
about  popular  sayiugs,  and  it  has  about  as  much  truth  in  it  as 
popular  sayings  generally  have  in  them.  The  “  Vox  Populi  ”  of  the 
proverb  may  mean  either  of  two  different  things.  It  may  be  taken, 
and  doubtless  has  often  been  taken,  as  implying  something  like  an 
omen.  There  are  several  stories  in  which  grave  assemblies  are 
described  as  having  been  led  to  a  decision  on  a  difficult  matter  by 
the  accidental  voice  of  a  child.  The  child  could  give  no  reasonable 
opinion  on  the  matter  in  debate ;  he  probably  did  not  know  what 
the  matter  in  debate  was  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  was  the  more 
trustingly  to  be  followed ;  what  he  said  was  not  his  own  voice,  but 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  through  him.  In  the  same  way,  the 
sudden  outcry  of  a  multitude  may  be  taken  to  be  the  voice  of 
God,  simply  because  the  multitude  may  be  held  to  be  incapable 
of  reasoning,  and  its  unanimous  voice  to  be  therefore  a  thing 
to  be  more  clearly  accepted  as  the  dictate  of  inspiration.  AVe 
half  suspect  that  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  proverb, 
though  it  is  not  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  most  commonly 
used.  It  lies  under  the  twofold  objection  of  being  dis- 
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tinctly  superstitious  and,  like  some  other  idolatries,  of  hardly 
doing  justice  to  the  idol  which  it  deifies.  Certainly,  at  first  sight, 
except  in  this  way  of  an  omen,  nothing  can  seem  less  like  the 
voice  of  God  than  the  sudden  outcry  of  a  multitude.  Its  demands 
are  often  unreasonable,  often  wicked,  often  utterly  inconsistent. 
And  yet  they  are  never  to  be  wholly  despised.  There  is  at  least 
always  something  to  be  learned  from  them.  Even  in  the  mere 
outcry  of  a  multitude,  and  still  more  in  the  settled  conviction  of  a 
people,  though  there  may  be  much  of  error,  much  of  passion, 
much  of  inconsistency,  there  is  always  some  genuine  truth  at  the 
bottom.  In  this  higher  Vox  Populi  we  may,  in  this  way,  discern 
a  considerable  element  of  the  Vox  Dei. 

The  divine  element  in  a  popular  belief  is  often  overclouded  with 
a  gTeat  deal  which  is  the  opposite  of  divine,  but  there  is  true 
divinity  in  it  all  the  same.  Whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  it  is 
at  once  genuine  and  instinctive.  Be  the  impulses  of  a  multitude 
good  or  bad,  they  are  real  impulses ;  a  mob  may  say  one  thing  to¬ 
day  and  another  thing  to-morrow,  but  what  it  says  it  really  means 
at  the  time.  And  a  people,  or  even  a  multitude,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  mob.  The  Athenian  Assembly  was  a  multitude,  but 
it  was  a  multitude  capable  of  acting  according  to  preordained 
rules  of  order.  The  Roman  Assembly,  in  its  later  days,  was 
a  mob  which,  by  way  of  settling  questions,  broke  heads  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  one  was  amenable  to  reason  and  the  other  was  not, 
but  what  either  of  them  shouted  for  was  what  they  really  wished 
for  and  thought  right  at  the  time.  And  the  impulses  of  a  multi¬ 
tude,  and  even  of  a  mob,  are,  when  it  is  left  to  itself,  in  the  main 
fair  and  generous.  If  it  refuses  to  hear  a  speaker,  it  is  commonly 
not  the  resolution  of  the  whole  body,  but  the  determination  of  a 
packed  few,  who  carry  their  point,  because,  on  such  an  occasion, 
one  man  who  makes  a  noise  has  the  advantage  over  a  hundred 
who  keep  quiet.  Acts  of  violence  come  from  the  instigation  of 
some  few  designing  persons  much  more  commonly  than  from  any 
original  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  crowd.  The  worst  side  of  a 
mob  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  led  wrong,  but  then,  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  knows  how  to  manage  it,  it  may  just  as  easily  be  led 
right.  It  has  strong  feelings,  which  it  expresses  in  strong  words, 
sometimes  in  strong  actions;  but  in  the  feelings  of  a  genuine 
crowd — not  a  hired  or  packed  body — there  is  sure  to  be  a  good 
deal  that  is  sound  and  just  at  the  bottom.  A  crowd  does  not  like 
to  be  bullied  or  insulted,  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  wants  to  bo  abjectly  cringed  to.  In  every  crowd  there  will  be 
a  strong  element  which  appreciates  pluck  and  straightforwardness, 
and  which  will  not  go  against  a  man  because  he  keeps  up  his  own 
self-respect. 

The  momentary  impulses  of  a  crowd  are  one  form  of  the  Vox 
Pvpuli,  and  the  form  in  which  it  commonly  shows  both  its  best  and 
its  worst.  To  take  the  stock  example  from  the  New  Testament, 
it  cries  “  Hosanna”  one  day  and  “  Crucify”  the  next.  But  it 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  crowd  seems  to  have  cried 
“  Hosanna  ”  of  its  own  free  will,  while  it  did  not  cry 
“  Crucify  ”  till  it  was  stirred  up  by  the  Chief  Priests.  But 
popular  sayings,  popular  beliefs,  on  all  subjects  are  essentially  the 
same  thing;  they  are  little  more  than  a  prolonged  outcry.  There 
is  in  them  hardly  less  of  impulse  or  more  of  real  thought ;  they  are 
nothing  but  the  repetition  of  a  formula  once  learned,  and  uttered 
over  and  over  again  till  some  new  formula  comes  into  fashion. 
Now  these  formulae  generally  seem  very  absurd,  and  so  they  gene¬ 
rally  are.  But  there  is  an  element  of  divinity  in  them  neverthe¬ 
less.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  genuine  instinctive  truth  in 
them.  A  people  often  makes  very  unreasonable  complaints,  but  it 
never  complains  without  reason.  That  is,  it  attributes  its  sufferings 
to  the  wrong  cause  or  to  the  wrong  person  ;  it  seeks  for  the  wrong- 
remedy,  and  goes  to  the  wrong  physician ;  but  unless  it  really 
does  suffer,  it  does  not  complain,  i'lie  existence  of  a  popular  com¬ 
plaint  shows  that  there  is  an  evil  to  be  redressed,  though  it  may 
need  to  be  redressed  in  some  way  utterly  different  from  that  which 
those  who  make  the  complaint  propose.  The  multitude,  in  short, 
seldom  gets  hold  of  absolute  falsehood,  but  more  usually  of  a  half 
truth.  When  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  nearly  equally 
balanced  on  two  sides,  it  sees  one  side  very  clearly  and  the  other  side 
not  at  all.  It  makes  logical  deductions  from  mistaken  statements  of 
fact,  it  makes  general  inferences  from  facts  which  justify  only 
particular  inferences,  it  puts  forth  the  truth  which  it  gets  hold  of 
in  an  exaggerated  and  one-sided  form,  but  there  is  real  truth  in  what 
it  has  got  hold  of  after  all.  It  constantly  condemns  the  wrong  man, 
but  it  condemns  him  because  it  sincerely  believes  him  to  have  done 
something  for  which,  if  he  had  done  it,  he  would  deserve  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  It  constantly  clamours  for  the  wrong  policy,  but  it  is 
because,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  it  honestly  takes  the  wrong 
for  right.  A  popular  outcry  forced  Walpole  into  a  war  with 
Spain  against  his  better  judgment.  The  people  believed  the  fable 
of  “Jenkins’s  ears”;  Walpole  knew  better;  but  if  the  story  of 
Jenkins’s  ears  had  been  other  than  a  fable,  no  one  can  say  that  the 
war  with  Spain  would  have  been  other  than  the  right  thing. 

What  applies  to  popular  beliefs  and  wishes  of  this  kind  applies 
also  to  popular  notions  of  historical  events  and  characters.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labour  of  the  true  historian  is  given  up  to 
exposing  and  confuting  popular  errors.  But  those  popular  errors 
always  have  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  them,  of  good,  honest, 
instinctive  truth,  which  is  more  than  we  can  always  say  for  the 
ingenious  paradoxes  of  the  learned.  Take,  for  instance,  a  popular 
notion  of  which  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  speak  once  or 
twice.  The  mass  of  people  talk  of  the  Reformation  as  if  it  were 
one  event  which  happened  all  at  once — as  if  the  rejection  of 
the  Pope’s  supremacy,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 


the  publication  of  the  English  liturgy,  were  all  things  which 
happened  at  the  same  time,  and  which  necessarily  involved 
one  another.  No  error  has  led  to  more  utter  confusion 
than  this  jumbling  together  of  the  events  of  thirty  years. 
It  leads  to  utter  misconception  of  almost  every  particular 
character  and  event  within  the  period  concerned.  Yet  the 
error  shows  a  real  appreciation  of  the  general  course  of  events. 
The  events  which  are  confused  together  under  the  name  of  the 
Reformation  did  not  logically  imply  one  another ;  but  when 
once  one  of  them  had  happened,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  very  long 
before  the  others  followed.  The  popular  notion  confounds  every 
detail  of  times,  persons,  and  events,  but  it  firmly  grasps  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  really  less  erroneous 
than  would  be  the  theory  of  any  philosophical  historian  who 
should  take  up  the  other  line  in  an  exaggerated  way,  and  treat 
each  event  as  if  it  were  isolated.  So  the  popular  conception  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  utterly  confounds  dates,  and  blurs  out  much 
that  is  most  true  and  remarkable  in  his  character ;  but,  after  all, 
it  gives  a  picture  of  him  far  truer  than  the  rose-colour  of  Mr. 
Froude.  Alfred,  besides  his  own  good  deeds,  is  credited  with  the 
good  deeds  of  many  earlier  and  many  later  worthies ;  but  that  they 
are  all  heaped  upon  Alfred  shows  the  true  and  abiding  conviction  of 
the  nation  that  Alfred  was  its  best  and  greatest  King.  No  one 
attributes  the  whole  mass  of  our  institutions  to  Mithelred  the 
Unready,  So,  again,  one  has  to  defend  Edward  the  First  by 
showing  that  he  really  acted  in  an  utterly  different  way  from  the 
way  in  which,  under  modern  Scotch  influences,  he  is  generally 
believed  to  have  acted.  But  the  popular  view  pronounces  a  per¬ 
fectly  just  judgment  on  the  actions,  supposing  they  had  ever 
happened.  We  know  some  very  worthy  people  who  admire  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  but  it  is  because,  by  some  process  of  invin¬ 
cible  ignorance,  they  cannot  be  got  to  distinguish  between  1 848 
and  1851,  so  that  they  seriously  believe  that  Louis  Napoleon  and 
not  Cavaignac  delivered  France  from  the  revolt  of  the  Red 
Republicans.  Granting  their  facts,  we  should  not  take  much 
trouble  to  dispute  their  inferences. 

Take,  again,  the  popular  notions  about  the  Byzantine  Empire — 
the  talk  about  its  utter  weakness,  cowardice,  corruption,  and  the 
like.  These  notions  confute  themselves ;  an  utterly  weak  and 
cowardly  Empire  could  not  have  resisted  so  many  and  such  vigorous 
enemies,  for  century  after  century.  These  notions  wipe  out  <rf 
remembrance  a  whole  line  of  statesmen  and  warriors  Who,  if  not 
great,  were  next  door  to  it;  they  wipe  out  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  in  all  history  of  a  power  reviving  to  new  life 
and  recovering  a  lost  position.  But  there  is  truth  at  the  bottom 
even  of  all  this  popular  error.  First  of  all,  the  popular  talk, 
though  utterly  untrue  of  some  large  portions  of  Byzantine  history,  is, 
literally  true  of  other  large  portions.  And  more  than  this,  the 
popular  talk,  unfair  aud  exaggerated  as  it  is,  shows  a  real  instinc¬ 
tive  perception  of  the  differences  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe.  The  West  was  progressive,  the  East  was  at  most  conserva¬ 
tive  ;  in  the  West  you  find  the  germs  of  something  new ;  in  the  East 
you  find  nothing  but  the  relics  of  something  old  ;  the  great  men 
of  the  West  founded,  created,  developed  things  wholly  new  ;  the 
greatest  Byzantine  Emperors  did  but  reform  the  abuses  of  their 
predecessors  and  recover  the  provinces  which  they  had  lost.  Mr. 
Finlay  said  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  Greeks  were  better  oil' 
under  some  of  the  Turkish  Sultans  than  under  some  of  their  own 
Emperors.  It  was  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  if 
popular  writers  some  years  back  thought  this  was  quite  enough 
to  show  that  any  Sultan  was  better  than  any  Emperor,  and  that  a 
Mahometan  State  was  generally  better  than  a  Christian  one. 

Again,  popular  beliefs  and  impulses  do  constantly — therein,  by 
the  way,  resembling  the  Empire  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
— survive  their  day  of  usefulness,  so  that  what  was  once  very 
good  and  true  goes  on  after  it  has  become  very  bad  and  very  false. 
The  Englishman’s  hatred  of  the  Pope  is  six  hundred  years  old, 
and  a  very  healthy  feeling  it  was  for  three  hundred  years.  The 
Englishman’s  fear  of  the  Rope  was  quite  reasonable  under  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  under  James  the  Second.  But  both  sentiments 
have  gone  on  past  their  day,  and  they  have  got  mingled  up  with 
a  mass  of  nonsense  and  prejudice  which  has  no  real  connection 
with  either.  But  the  germ  of  Exeter  Ilall  is  to  he  found 
in  the  invectives  of  Matthew  Paris — we  might  almost  say  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  W7halley  is  very  ridiculous,  while 
Robert  Grosseteste  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  names  in  our 
history.  Yet  Mr.  Whnlley  does  iu  a  manner  continue  the  work 
of  Robert  Grosseteste.  He  continues  it  like  a  man  who  goes  on 
flogging  the  dead  horse  with  such  spirit  that  most  of  his  blows 
fall  on  the  animal’s  unoffending  living  yokefellow.  But  there  is 
an  historical  connection  between  the  two  men.  in  Mr.  Whnlley’s 
eyes,  Matthew  Paris,  Robert  Grosseteste,  and  above  all  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  are  no  doubt  simply  Popish  priests,  but 
a  careful  study  of  their  writings  and  sayings  might  supply  him 
with  some  unexpected  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  his  next  invective 
against  Antichrist. 

HERMITS. 

nnHERE  is  an  ever-increasing  difficulty,  as  time  oils  on,  hi 
JL  bringing  ourselves  to  realize  the  value,  or  even  to  appreciate 
the  meaning,  of  many  once  familiar  and  well-established  habits  of 
thought.  Such  old-world  virtues  as  that  of  early  rising  and  early 
going  to  bed,  as  well  as  that  of  court' : :  unnecessary  hardships 
through  contempt  for  the  luxury  of  a  firo  except  within  certain 
arbitrary  dates,  or  of  an  extra  coat  at  Christmas,  may  still  form 
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the  pride  of  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  generally  of  the  class 
characterized  by  Mr.  Dickens  as  the  “  buttoned-up "  order. 
But  what  it  is  that  backs  up  their  stiffness  or  justifies 
their  self-complacency  remains  as  enigmatical  as  the  sphinx 
to  a  more  indulgent  and  easier-going  generation.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  state  of  intellect  or  of  taste 
which  made  our  forefathers  delight,  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  in  imagining  themselves  and  their  loves  to  be  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses— when  the  proper  thing  was  to  be  drawn  as  Strephon 
or  Uhloe,  Amyntor  or  Araminta,  languishing  on  mossy  banks  with 
their  woolly  favourites  in  garlands  and  ribbons  at  their  feet.  In 
our  present  matter-of-fact  and  realistic  way  of  looking  at 
things,  how  can  we  be  expected  to  recognise  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  our  own  flesh  and  blood  in  the  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  simper  down  upon  us,  crook  in  hand,  from  the 
walls  of  Versailles  or  Hampton  Court,  or  who  pipe  to  us  amidst 
their  dainty  flocks  in  choice  Dresden  or  old  Sevres  ?  Most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all,  however,  must  it  be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
business-like  and  bustling  age,  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  spirit 
which  led  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  together  with  the  wits 
and  fine  writers,  of  a  generation  later  to  expatiate  upon  the 
pleasures  of  solitude,  and  to  sigh  for  the  supreme  felicity  of  a  cell 
or  a  hermitage.  That  something  of  this  singular  turn  of  senti¬ 
ment,  which  marks  the  entire  poetry  and  didactic  prose  of  a 
certain  period  of  our  literature,  may  have  been  due  to  the  inevitable 
reaction  from  a  period  monstrously  artificial  and  conventional,  need 
not  indeed  be  doubted.  From  a  reign  of  ultra-modishness  and 
affectation  it  was  no  unnatural  rebound  to  an  equally  extreme 
and  morbid  fancy  for  the  unsocial  or  the  savage  life.  The  ideal  of 
happiness  and  enjoyment  became  that  of  the  solitary  or  the 
anchorite,  and  moralist  and  poet  vied  with  each  other  in  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  falsehood  and  viciousness  of  regarding  man  as  a 
gregarious  and  social  animal,  and  in  glowing  eulogiums  of  the 
purity  and  peacefulness  of  life  on  a  desert  isle,  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  a 
cavern.  Doubtless  we  are  not  called  upon  to  take  these  vapourings 
of  an  age  of  fashion  seriously,  as  the  expression  of  a  real  and  deep- 
seated  conviction,  or  as  a  deliberate  code  of  social  ethics.  There 
was,  it  may  well  be  thought,  scarcely  less  affectation  in  the  cynical 
contempt  for  finery  and  fashion  then  professed  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  mania  for  classical  or  pastoral  revivals.  Still  there  must  be 
somewhat  of  an  interior  persuasion  or  state  of  consciousness  to 
explain  even  so  superficial  and  flimsy  a  condition  of  public 
taste ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  considering  for  a  moment 
in  what  lies  that  peculiar  difference  as  to  social  or  other  causes 
which  gave  to  that  particular  epoch  a  character  so  exceptional  when 
compared  with  our  own.  There  is,  we  may  be  assured,  no  fashion 
so  absurd  and  extravagant  but  it  is  due  to  some  ulterior  principle 
of  causation,  and  forms,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  something  latent 
in  the  interior  condition  of  society.  Even  things  apparently  so 
insignificant  and  arbitrary  as  forms  of  costume,  or  tricks  of  slang, 
and  the  like,  may  have  thus  a  meaning  and  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  speak  to  the  thoughtful  mind  of  the  feelings,  ideas,  and 
associations  of  the  time.  Making  every  allowance,  therefore,  for 
the  influence  of  mere  fancy  or  affectation  in  the  yearnings  so  ex¬ 
pressed  for  an  unsocial  and  solitary  mode  of  life,  there  need  be 
nothing  anomalous  or  far-fetched  in  drawing  attention  to  that 
peculiar  phase  in  our  national  literature,  and  in  attempting  at 
least  an  analysis  of  the  motives  and  the  instincts  which  produced 
a  state  of  sentiment  so  alien  to  that  prevalent  in  our  own  day. 

We  hardly  need  words  to  prove  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  question  has  practically  faded  out  of  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  Whatever  lingering  allusions  to  such  a  taste  are  still 
to  be  met  with  in  our  popular  poets  or  reflective  writers,  they  are 
instinctively  put  down  as  part  of  the  shams  of  fiction — some  of 
the  traditional  echoes  from  the  spirit  of  the  antique.  The  poet 
or  essayist  who  should  proceed  to  act  upon  his  dream  of  solitude 
and  savagery,  to  choose  “  some  savage  woman,”  and  rear  his 
“  dusky  race,”  would  soon  have  to  exchange  the  laurel  for  a 
•cooling  bandage,  and  find  his  flowing  locks  submitted  to  the 
shears  of  an  asylum.  When  greater  poets  —  if  the  existing 
readers  of  poetry  will  allow  us  the  expression — indulge  in  visions 
of  the  solitary’s  tranquil  lot — 

The  peaceful  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell — 

we  accept  such  musical  melancholy  with  a  sympathy  for  the  mood 
of  the  writer  which  at  no  time  makes  us  fear  to  see  him  give 
reality  to  his  poetic  musings  by  leaving  the  world  bereft  of  the 
charm  of  his  genius,  and  which  finds  relief,  at  all  events,  from  the 
dread  of  any  such  loss  when  we  pass  on  to  the  joyous  social  burst  of 
the  Allegro.  Whether  feigned,  however,  or  real,  the  passion 
for  the  life  of  the  solitary  or  recluse  apart  from  the  sinful 
and  cruel  world  is  a  thing  no  longer  capable  of  revival, 
either  in  literature  or  in  that  drama  of  real  life  of  which 
literature  is  but  the  contemporary  mirror — no  longer  to  be  va¬ 
poured  about  in  airy  verse  or  stilted  prose,  or  exemplified  by 
living  specimens  of  the  historical  denizens  of  the  cavern  or  the 
hermitage.  Our  literature  knows  no  Zimmerman,  and  the  Con¬ 
fessions  of  our  Rousseaus  point  to  a  paradise  of  the  senses  of  a  gre¬ 
garious  rather  than  of  a  solitary  cast.  As  a  solace  under  physical  \ 
or  mental  dolours,  as  a  remedy  against  fretfulness  or  discontent,  or  j 
as  a  balm  for  wounded  or  disappointed  affection,  it  must  be  con-  I 
fessed  that  all  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  solitude  is  exploded.  It  is 
not  the  way  in  which  any  pathologist  would  now  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased,  nor  that  to  which  our  blighted  beings  rush  for 
the  alleviation  of  their  bruised  spirits.  Our  wounded  fawns  no 


longer  seek  out  for  themselves  a  lonely  covert  where  they  may 
lay  down  their  sore  and  outraged  hearts,  or  shut  themselves  up 
to  die  of  the  slow  agony  of  blighted  hope.  We  no  more  see 
the  jilted  sufferer  go  “  moaning  about  like  a  sick  cow.”  She  is 
deep  in  a  whirl  of  flirtations  under  the  very  nose  of  her  supposed 
murderer.  She  is  off' with  a  lively  party  up  Monte  Rosa  or  down 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  or  on  a  yachting  cruise  round  the  Icy 
j  Cape.  She  is  breaking  a  new  pair  of  ponies,  or  distancing  the 
very  Anonyma  of  Rotten  Row  in  the  saucy  turn  of  a  new  hat. 
The  male  victim  of  similar  treatment  is  going  in  for  thousands  at 
Tattersall’s,  seeking  to  combine  relief  to  injured  feeling  with 
vengeance  upon  successful  rivalry  by  unheard-of  investments  in 
favourites  for  the  Derby.  Heroes  of  the  stamp  of  Guy  Livingstone 
try  a  round  of  ‘‘reckless  debauchery.”  Those  of  a  less  muscular 
or  truculent  turn  work  hard  the  smoking-room  at  the  club,  or  pull 
in  a  social  four-oar  down  the  Danube,  or  take  a  turn  at  hunting 
at  Baden-Baden,  or  join  a  select  set  in  a  month’s  deer-driving  in 
the  Highlands.  The  man  or  woman  who  should  shut  up  his  oi¬ 
lier  self  outright  under  such  circumstances  would  be  set  down  at 
once  as  a  humbug  or  a  lump  of  affectation,  if  not  suspected  by  his 
or  her  friends  of  a  latent  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  treated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Roland  would  not  long,  in  these  days,  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
gazing  at  his  lost  love’s  window,  without  himself  having  to  ex¬ 
change  the  solitude  of  his  tower  for  the  cheerful,  though  guarded, 
circle  of  some  certificated  asylum.  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  of  a 
hermit  who  has  but  lately  died  in  his  retreat  somewhere  in 
Argyleshire.  It  is  not  stated  what  caused  this  last  of  his  order  to 
fly  from  the  ordinary  haunts  and  avocations  of  men— whether  it 
was  some  special  rankling  wound,  or  somewhat  of  that  general 
misanthropy  which  is  said  to  have  driven  sundry  morose  persons 
to  undertake  the  care  of  lighthouses,  or  which,  in  the  j  udgment  of 
Mr.  Weller  senior,  was  the  justification  of  certain  people  keeping 
pikes.  But  even  this  last  of  the  anchorites  held  his  occasional 
levees ,  and  had  no  objection  to  visitors,  sitting  down  with  gusto  to 
a  friendly  cup  with  those  who  brought  him  presents  of  tea.  Even 
in  the  extreme  excitement  of  the  religious  emotions,  the  last  thing 
now  thought  of  would  be  a  recourse  to  the  quietude  and  isolation 
of  the  hermitage  or  the  cell.  The  very  Stylite  would,  in  our  day, 
have  been  dragged  down  at  the  prompting  of  his  fondest  wor¬ 
shippers  to  receive  a  series  of  “  ovations  ”  and  testimonials,  and  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  succession  of  revival  entertainments ;  while 
among  the  earliest  offerings  dropped  into  their  wallets,  or 
piously  spread  at  their  cell  door,  we  suspect  that  “  holy 
Macarius  and  great  Anthony  ”  would  find  many  a  pretty  three- 
cornered  note  imploring  their  sanctities’  presence  at  the  fair 
devotee’s  next  drawing-room  prayer  and  improvement  meeting. 
Some  such  social  or  domestic  medicine  as  this  might  have  gone 
far  towards  dissipating  the  frightful  nightmares  engendered  by  the 
solitude  of  the  desert.  Nor  would  St.  Jerome’s  nightly  wrestlings 
with  the  Evil  One,  or  Luther’s  exploit  with  the  inkstand  at  Wartz- 
burg,  have  been  suffered  to  come  to  a  reality,  for  want  of  that 
license  to  brood  in  loneliness,  abstinence,  and  vigil  from  which 
were  wont  to  spring  up  those  phantasms  of  darkness. 

One  cause  of  a  change  of  temperament  which  so  emphatically 
characterizes  our  times  is  the  greatly  increased  degree  in  which 
the  civilization  of  our  age  has  come  to  depend  upon  external  and 
material  elements.  In  the  face  of  the  vast  accession  of  ideas 
through  discovery  and  travel,  the  increase  of  luxury  and  comfort, 
the  facilities  of  locomotion,  and  the  corresponding  desire  of  change, 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  internal  or  mental  elements  of 
character  should  retain  the  same  share  in  making  up  the  round  of 
life  and  thought.  Those  tangible  and  outward  things  become 
more  and  more  indispensable  to  the  soul,  and,  in  case  of  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  economy  of  the  mind  and  heart,  it  is  to  external 
medicines  like  these  that  recourse  is  had  for  relief,  rather  than 
to  the  healing  powers  of  nature  in  silence,  solitude,  and  repose. 
When  the  mind  is  suffering  from  the  exhaustion  of  overwork,  the 
faculties  jaded  by  thought,  the  feelings  wounded  or  unstrung  by 
some  conflict  or  blow,  relief  is  instinctively  sought  in  exercise  in 
some  counter  direction,  which,  by  inducing  the  action  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  class  of  energies  or  emotions,  shall  give  ease  to  the  local  strain 
and  restore  the  lost  balance  of  the  organism.  Instinct  here  leads  as 
surely  as  philosophical  reasoning  itself  to  a  psychological  principle 
analogous  to  the  law  of  rotation  of  crops  in  practical  agriculture. 
The  rule  of  leaving  unproductive  fallows  may  be  set  down  as  not 
less  barbarous  in  the  case  of  thought  or  feeling  than  when  applied 
to  the  land.  Nor  do  dissimilar  results  attend  an  infraction  of  this 
regulation  of  nature  in  either  case.  If  wild  and  noxious  weeds 
spring  up  to  fill  the  void  in  active  and  profitable  culture,  so  do 
loose  and.  unwholesome  habits  show  themselves  in  the  otiose  and 
solitary  dreamer.  So  far  from  isolation  from  the  objects,  interests, 
and  wants  of  society  tending  to  exclude  selfish  and  egotistical 
feelings  or  a  peevish  and  envious  frame  of  mind,  all  experience 
shows  it  to  be  precisely  in  these  that  the  recluse  betrays  the  morbid 
influence  of  an  unnatural  pressure  upon  self.  Inevitably,  self  must 
become  more  and  more  to  him  continually.  His  mind,  narrowed 
more  and  more  by  the  exclusion  of  the  world  without,  centres  to 
a  point.  His  feelings  stiffen  into  cramped  and  petty  ways. 
The  millstones  of  the  mind,  for  want  of  being  fed  witli 
substantial  grain,  chafe  and  wear  each  other  out.  Every  peep  we 
get  behind  the  bars  of  convent  life,  every  glimpse  into  the  parlours 
of  lonely  old  maids  and  the  “  dens  ”  of  what  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  termed  “stale”  bachelors,  tells  something  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  utter  triviality,  the  pitiable  egotism,  of  the  rayless 
life  of  the  cell.  The  truth  is,  the  human  mind,  as  we  see  it  con¬ 
stituted  at  least,  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  subsisting  on 
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its  own  interior  capital  of  thought  and  feeling.  Even  the  animals 
who,  in  the  course  of  nature,  support  themselves  for  months  upon 
their  own  fat  come  forth  from  their  winter  fast  sadly  the  worse 
for  their  solitude  and  hybernation.  A  very  superior  man  may, 
indeed,  isolate  himself,  or  be  involuntarily  isolated,  from  his  kind 
for  an  indefinite  period,  on  some  lofty  mission  or  in  the  execution 
of  some  great  but  unsuccessful  purpose,  and  come  back  to  the 
world  with  the  bright  eye  and  unflagging  spirit  of  Sydney  Smith 
from  his  living  in  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire,  or  with  the  apparently 
unbroken  courage  of  Silvio  Pellico  from  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg. 
But  it  is  only  a  superior  mind  that  can  undergo  this  process 
without  the  intellect  deteriorating,  and  the  whole  faculties  of 
the  soul  giving  way  to  moth  and  rust.  The  mind  of  a  more 
common  order  will  inevitably  vegetate  or  grow  vicious.  There 
is  no  middle  point.  Homo  solus  out  deus  aut  damon.  Such  a 
mind  will  take  its  tone  and  hue  from  the  tame  and  colourless 
existence  around  it,  and  gradually  part  with  all  that  gives  to 
the  character  aud  bearing  their  light,  and  grace,  and  versatile 
activity.  In  that  contact  of  soul  with  soul  which  exerts,  as  it 
were,  an  electric  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  through  the  mind  is 
reflected  back  upon  the  very  countenance,  nature  seems  to  have 
made  a  provision  against  that  slowly  sapping  process  which  con¬ 
demns  the  intellect  to  dulness,  the  heart  to  egotism,  and  the  spirit 
to  ennui.  It  may  be  owing  more  to  a  happy  instinct  than  to  any 
philosophical  chain  of  reasoning  that  society  in  later  times  shows 
its  preference  for  the  social  over  the  solitary  tendencies  in  its  ideal 
of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man.  An  age  of  club  life  and 
of  the  principle  of  association  has,  however,  at  least  added  its 
practical  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  wise  man’s  maxim  — 
Vce  soli  et  singular i. 


THE  TERRORS  OF  INTELLECT. 

rnilE  painful  position  of  a  man  who  detests  and  dreads  intel- 
1  lectual  inquiry  in  an  age  of  active  speculation  upon  all 
possible  subjects  is  scarcely  recognised  so  sympathetically  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  increase  ot 
knowledge,  and  the  development  of  sound  methods,  and  the  growth 
of  searching  critical  principles,  but  those  perverse  and  conceited 
persons  who  are  for  ever  subjecting  everything  under  the  sun  to 
rational  tests  are  shamefully  inconsiderate  of  the  sufferings  which 
this  perpetual  seeking  after  new  knowledge  inflicts  upon  a  large 
and  highly  meritorious  class.  There  is  a  downright  inhumanity 
in  such  conduct.  No  man  with  a  spark  of  kindness  in  his  heart 
would  think  of  frightening  his  little  children  out  of  their  wits  by 
means  of  sham  ghosts  and  horrible  stories.  It  is  now  admitted  to 
be  a  piece  of  scandalous  cruelty  to  dress  up  the  broomstick  with  a 
sheet,  or  to  write  with  phosphorus  on  the  wall  of  a  dark  room.  The 
most  fatal  results  have  constantly  followed  these  mischievous  and 
senseless  tricks.  Surely  it  is  quite  as  unfeeling  and  as  mis¬ 
chievous,  by  corresponding  devices,  to  alarm  excellent  country 
clergymen  and  their  admirable  wives,  and  honest  country  squires, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  army  of  timid  licensed  victuallers. 
Who  can  measure  •  the  wretchedness  which  these  theological 
ghosts  and  terrifying  illuminations  carry  into  parsonages 
and  manor-houses  where  fifty  years  ago  all  was  confidence 
and  peace  ?  If  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  draw  a  phosphorus  skeleton 
upon  the  wall  of  a  child’s  room,  why  is  it  any  less  cruel  to  write 
a  book  about  the  Pentateuch  or  the  origin  of  species,  and  then 
publish  it,  to  the  infinite  perturbation  of  honest  divines  whose 
parishioners  do  not  happen  to  be  Zulus  ?  It  is  true  that,  if  the 
child  were  only  a  little  older  and  knew  a  little  about  the  luminous 
properties  of  phosphorus,  the  skeleton  would  lose  all  its  terrors. 
And  in  the  same  way,  if  these  unfortunate  beings  in  the  country 
had  their  minds  rather  more  fully  developed,  and  could  discern 
the  real  properties  of  thought  and  inquiry,  they  would  be  rapidly 
released  from  their  hot  and  angry  misery.  As  it  is,  the  phospho¬ 
rescent  demon  of  Intellect,  with  its  flaming  eyes  and  outstretched 
claws  and  complacent  fiery  grin,  makes  their  very  lives  a  burden 
to  them.  The  monster  is  constantly  assuming  new  and  more 
hideous  shapes.  At  one  moment  we  are  told  that  possibly  Moses 
did  not  write  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  that  some  of  the  figures  in 
Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  rather  puzzling.  With  what  pleasure 
can  one  recite  to  a  faithful  congregation  of  farmers  and  squires 
and  hinds  the  chapters  about  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle 
with  its  “  fifty  taches  of  brass,”  and  “  two  tenons  in  one  board,” 
and  the  “  knops  of  the  four  bowls  of  the  candlestick,”  when  we 
know  that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Colenso’s  book  is  locked  up  in  a  drawer 
of  the  study-table  at  home  ?  What  becomes  of  the  grand 
solemnity  of  the  genealogies  which  in  happier  days  brought  such 
comfort  alike  to  the  occupants  of  the  rectory  pew  and  of  the  free 
sittings  ?  What  solace  remains  in  “  that  blessed  word  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,”  or  in  Jehoshaphat,  or  Mahershalalkashbaz  ?  Then  the 
demon  quits  theology,  and  changes  the  guise  of  a  colonial  bishop 
for  that  of  a  naturalist.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  men  and 
women  are  the  creatures  of  natural  selection.  Granting  a  modest 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  number  of  people  who  have  the  faintest 
notion  either  what  a  species  means  or  what  the  process  of  natural 
selection  means,  where  can  we  find  language  strong  enough  to 
characterize  so  venomous  a  doctrine?  It  is  impossible  to  foretell 
the  shock  which  would  affect  the  moral  constitution  of  the  patient 
Hodge  or  bovine  Giles  if  he  were  once  infected  with  the  suspicion 
that  he  is  a  distant  connection  of  the  ox  which  he  tends  or  the 
turnip  which  he  digs  up.  What  is  the  use  of  giving  him  ten 
shillings  aud  a  pair  of  breeches  for  virtue,  if  he  knows  ail  the  time 


that  he  is  only  a  very  highly  improved  kind  of  lower  animal  ? 
There  really  would  be  no  answering  for  the  consequences  upon  the 
morality  and  devoutness  of  our  rural  poor  if  they  once  got  wind  of 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  The  very  safest  churchwarden 
might  have  his  faith  in  Church-rates  shaken  to  its  lowest  foundar- 
tions  by  this  revolutionary  theory,  and  the  boys  in  the  Sunday- 
school  might  cease  to  pull  their  forelocks  to  a  rector  whose  ancestors 
had  had  prehensile  tails.  It  really  is  too  bad.  People  were  just 
beginning  to  feel  pretty  comfortable  about  geology.  Religious  belief 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  have  survived  the  discoveries  of  strata 
and  the  explosion  of  Archbishop  Usher’s  chronology.  Strata  are 
no  sooner  got  over  than  a  new  and  worse  tribulation  is  brought  by 
tails.  Men  paid  their  Church-rates  and  heard  sermons  just  as 
willingly  when  they  found  the  globe  was  uncounted  millions  of 
years  old,  as  when  they  thought  it  had  been  made  precisely 
4004  b.c.  But  of  course  it  would  be  absurdly  sanguine  to 
hope  that  men  and  women  will  And  religion  as  needful,  as 
inspiring,  and  as  comforting,  if  they  once  think  that  the 
differences  of  species  had  their  origin  in  a  process  of  natural- 
selection. 

It  is  important  to  remember  how  much  excuse  there  is  for  the 
terror  with  which  timid  folk  regard  this  deadly  plague  of  Intellect. 
When  a  man  gets  considerably  past  middle  age,  and  has  lived  all 
his  life  among  a  little  narrow  circle  of  people,  and  read  only  a 
handful  of  books  all  of  the  same  stamp,  and  a  single  newspaper 
which  is  also  of  the  same  stamp,  he  is  not  likely  to  relish  any  sort 
of  speculation  which  travels  out  of  the  old  grooves.  New  ideas 
are  to  him  what  a  French  treaty  is  to  an  old  Coventry  weaver. 
The  treaty  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  mankind  generally,  but  to 
the  old  weaver  it  means  the  disruption  of  inveterate  habits,  the 
breaking  up  of  his  home,  the  dispersion  of  his  family — in  short,  it 
means  ruin  and  misery.  And  to  the  worthy  parson  who  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  his  living  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  who  has  passed 
all  that  time  in  the  company  of  his  own  family  and  a  few  dull 
neighbours,  new  ideas  mean  misery  too.  He  has  discharged  his 
routine  duties  faithfully.  lie  has  preached  the  best  sermons  he 
could  either  compose  or  copy.  He  has  taken  care  to  keep  any 
interesting  or  improper  book  out  of  the  book-club.  Punctuality 
at  funerals,  kindliness  to  all  his  parishioners,  reverence  for  the 
archdeacon,  and  a  dignified  sense  of  his  own  importance,  make 
up  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues.  The  whole  atmosphere 
thickens  the  intellectual  cuticle,  and  he  ceases  to  be  sensible 
of  argument,  if  indeed  he  ever  had  any  sensibility.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  blame  a  man  of  this  sort  for  his  dogged  dislike 
of  intellectual  activity,  any  more  than  we  can  blame  a  little 
child  for  being  afraid  of  ghosts.  Belief  in  Radical  and  Atheistic 
and  Scientific  spectres,  which  to  men  who  live  in  daylight  are 
not  visible  at  all,  with  him  is  a  condition  of  existence.  It  is 
natural  to  his  age  and  position.  One  is  certainly  bitterly  annoyed 
to  see  the  excellent  man  journey  up  to  Oxford,  and  there  do  his 
best  to  prevent  a  professor  from  being  paid  for  his  professorial 
work,  and  it  is  a  little  vexatious  to  think  that  he  and  his  fellows 
are  powerful  enough  to  bring  a  reproach  on  the  more  educated  part 
of  the  University  who  do  not  deserve  the  reproach.  But  we  get 
over  the  vexation.  They  cannot  help  it.  Everything  that  edu¬ 
cated  men  value  most  these  people  set  down  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  or  intellect,  or  whatever  else  they  call  their  bugbear, 
and  they  preach  against  it,  and  vote  against  it,  and  abhor 
it  accordingly.  They  see  what  intellect  brings  a  man  to.  It 
destroys  all  his  peace  of  mind  and  comfort  about  the  quantity  of 
taches  and  tenons  and  shittim  wood  in  the  tabernacle ;  it  draws 
the  charm  and  solace  out  of  Mesopotamia;  it  makes  him  believe 
in  an  ancestral  tail.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  those  who  think 
all  this  should  hate  an  agency  which  thus  blights  man’s  present 
and  so  narrowly  endangers  his  future,  and  that,  whenever  they 
catch  a  glimpse  of  anything  like  an  intellect  actively  and  honestly 
at  work,  they  should  set  their  faces  sternly  and  dead  against  it  ? 
Nay,  rather  let  us  respectfully  sympathize  with  these  much-tried 
souls,  and  admire  the  energetic  and  simple  fervour  of  the  man  who 
exclaimed,  “  Well,  I  thank  God  I  always  have  voted  against  that 
d - d  intellect,  and  I  always  shall.” 

But  the  Liberal  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  Conservative  clergy, 
seem  to  look  upon  intellect  and  education  as  thoroughly  undesir¬ 
able  things.  The  exhibition  of  himself  which  Lord  Uffington  was 
good  enough  to  make  for  the  benefit  of  the  electors  of  Berkshire, 
though  utterly  different  in  its  accidents,  is  in  its  essence  much  the 
same  as  the  exhibition  made  by  the  rural  Masters  of  Arts.  Lord 
Uffington  and  Archdeacon  Denison  practically  agree  in  treating 
intellect  as  a  mistake  in  political  transactions.  If  the  former  had 
only  been  a  Master  of  Arts  and  a  Tory,  he  would  have  been  a 
much  more  suitable  candidate  than  Mr.  Hardy.  His  display 
might  have  convinced  the  sturdiest  enemy  of  intellect  that  here 
at  least  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart.  “  Gentlemen,”  he  began, 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  Government  that  have  governed  this 
country  for  the  last  six  years,  and  am  of  opinion — I  am  of  opinion 
— should  be  upheld.”  At  this  point  the  noble  orator  looked 
steadily  into  his  hat,  and  a  spectator  ventured  on  the  very  appo¬ 
site  remark — “  You ’ve  got  more  in  your  ’at  than  you  have  in 
your  ’ed,  guv’nor.”  After  another  word  or  two,  the  invitations  to 
bring  the  piece  of  paper  out  of  the  hat  were  too  loud  to  be 
resisted,  and.  the  candidate  complied,  with  the  explanatory  words, 

“  It’s  all  very  fine ;  if  you  think  it  an  easy  thing,  just  you  come 
up  and  try.”  lie  then  went  on  to  say  that,  •*  as  to  America,  the 
Conservatives  evidently  wanted  to  fight  with  the  Southern  States” ; 
and  amid  the  roars  which  this  remarkable  statement  produced 
somebody  took  the  occasion  to  ask  his  Lordship,  “  Who’s  your 
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Latter?”  to  which  the  undaunted  candidate  replied  with  the 
inimitable  repartee,  “  Who’s  yours  ?  ”  The  noise  having  been 
quelled  by  such  wit  as  this,  Lord  Uffington  declared  his  intention 
of  “  supporting  the  present  Parliament,  and  hoped  they  would  do 
the  same.”  Then,  after  renewed  convulsions,  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  pause,  during  which  some  of  his  friends,  obeying  the  voice  of 
the  crowd  to  “  help  the  poor  young  man,”  had  vainly  tried  to  give 
him  an  idea  or  two.  The  “  poor  young  man  ”  frankly  said,  “  I  don’t 
care — I  don’t  want  to  speak.”  Somebody  suggested,  “  Give  us  a 
song  then,  guv’nor.”  Once  more  refreshed  by  his  backers,  he  began 
about  the  French  Treaty — “  one  of  the  best  things  out — ever  so 
long,-  for  the  last,  I  should  say,  hundred  years.”  This  sentence,  we 
are  told,  “was  brought  out  in  such  a  hesitating  manner,  a  word  at 
a  time,  that  it  produced  shouts  of  laughter.”  The  treaty,  the 
candidate  proceeded,  “  not  only  preserved  peace  with  the  two 

nations,  but  developed,  developed - .”  At  this  point  he  turned 

round  to  his  friends  and  inquired  “What  is  it?”  amid  loud  and 
prolonged  shouts.  “  Well,  gentlemen,”  he  concluded,  “  I’m  not  a 
speaker,  but  I  intend  to  vote  straight.”  Mr.  Bouverie  had  intro¬ 
duced  this  extraordinary  person  with  the  assurance  that  “he 
was  thorough-bred,  with  no  hair  about  his  legs.”  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  thorough-bred  ■will  some 
day  win  a  seat  in  the  House.  All  minorities  ought  to  be 
represented,  it  is  said,  and  there  is  a  huge  minority  of  people 
who  tremble  at  the  mention  of  intellect,  and  hate  a  man 
who  is  always  educating  himself.  This  admirable  body  may 
congratulate  itself  on  having,  as  it  were  by  a  special  providence, 
had  so  suitable  a  representative  brought  under  its  notice.  No 
slight  political  difference  about  Liberalism  or  Conservatism  need 
stand  in  the  way.  The  sacred  interests  of  ignorance  and  stupidity 
override  mere  political  considerations. 


CONSPIRATORS  UNMASKED. 

ORALISTS  and  theologians  alike  tell  us  of  the  immense 
importance  of  giving  a  right  direction  to  excited  feelings  ; 
and  there  is  one  feature  in  the  licensed  victualling  system  of  this 
country  which,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  calculated  to  afford  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  every  reflecting  and  religious  mind.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  is  apt 
occasionally  to  result  in  an  unusual  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  if 
the  subjects  of  this  mental  exaltation  had  nothing  better  to  occupy 
their  thoughts  than  the  conversation  of  those  around  them,  or  the 
merely  secular  information  which  can  be  gained  from  an  ordinary 
newspaper,  it  is  obvious  that  an  invaluable  opportunity  would  be 
lost  of  turning  to  good  account  an  exceptional  sensitiveness  to 
emotion.  Fortunately,  however,  this  most  important  field  of  moral 
usefulness  has  not  been  suffered  to  lie  fallow.  The  frequenters 
of  the  public-house  may  find  ample  satisfaction  for  their  reli¬ 
gious  cravings  without  leaving  the  premises.  There,  when  their 
hearts  are  warmed  and  their  intellects  gently  stimulated  by  the 
cordials  of  which  they  have  been  partaking,  they  meet  with  a 
teacher  ready  to  dispense  theological  instruction  in  the  form  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  passing  day,  to  guard  them  alike  from 
the  insidious  approaches  of  Rome  or  the  open  onslaughts  of 
Rationalism,  and  ro  take  care  that,  if  they  will  but  listen  to  his 
counsel,  they  shall  be  forewarned,  and  consequently  forearmed. 
This,  if  we  understand  it  aright,  is  the  mission  of  the  Morning 
Advertiser,  and  all  who  take  au  interest  in  the  spiritual  advancement 
of  the  people  may  feel  thankful  that  so  pure  and  satisfying  a  form 
of  religious  teaching  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  who  can  afford  himself  a  pint  of  heer.  The  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them ;  the  pot-house  has  its  Protestantism  on 
draught. 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  congratulate 
the  drinking  community  on  the  possession  of  an  organ  so  exactly 
suited  to  its  wants,  as  to  profit  by  a  most  serious  and  mo¬ 
mentous  warning  of  coming,  nay  of  present,  danger  which 
the  journal  in  question  has  found  it  necessary  to  utter  in 
the  course  of  the  present  week.  Anxiety  is  surely  excusable 
when  we  learn  that  “  the  history  of  the  world,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known,  cannot  furnish  us  with 
a  precedent  to  the  audacious  and  barefaced  conspiracy  which  has 
been  concocted  at  Rome,  and  is  now  carried  out  in  England 
by  Rome’s  servile  tools,  for  the  subjugation  of  this  free  and  Pro¬ 
testant  people  under  the  debasing  yoke  of  Popery.”  What 
especially  strikes  us  in  this  appalling  announcement  is  the  caution 
which  the  writer  displays  not  to  overstate  his  facts.  Deeply  read 
as  he  evidently  is  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  he  is  nevertheless 
aware  that  there  are  many  sources  of  information  still  left  unex¬ 
plored,  and  therefore  he  guards  himself  by  the  proviso  “  in  so  far 
as  it  is  known.”  A  trait  like  this  gives  a  reader  unusual  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  author,  and  we  pass  on,  after  recognising  it, 
better  prepared  to  accept  without  reserve  whatever  further  de¬ 
tails  may  be  in  store  for  us.  It  is  not,  however,  the  conspiracy 
itself  which  now  stirs  the  Advertiser  s  indignation.  Doubtless 
that  is  formidable  enough,  but  then  it  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  greatest  dangers  come  to  be  less  regarded  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  grow  familiar  with  their  aspect.  It  is  the 
“  mode  of  action  through  which  it  is  now  being  developed  ” 
which  is  so  especially  revolting  “to  the  intellect  and  to 
the  feelings  of  an  intelligent  and  high-minded  nation.”  It 
appears  that  the  emissaries  of  Rome  do  not  even  pay  Englishmen 
the  compliment  of  acting  their  part  cleverly.  ’They  treat  us  as 
beings  “  entirely  devoid  of  intelligence.”  Their  arguments  are  “in¬ 


sulting  to  our  understanding,”  as  well  as  “  totally  subversive  of  the 
palpable  evidence  of  facts.”  And  what  make9  this  method  of 
treatment  the  more  irritating  is  that  it  is  carried  on  in  the  presence 
of  the  entire  corps  diplomatique.  Little  does  an  unthinking  public 
know  of  what  goes  on  at  a  levee  or  a  drawing-room.  They  read 
next  day  that  the  diplomatic  circle  was  attended  by  this  or  that 
Foreign  Minister,  and  perhaps  they  think  of  these  functionaries  as 
merely  exchanging  words  of  course  with  their  acquaintances,  or 
wishing  themselves  in  some  cooler  neighbourhood.  The  Morning 
Advertiser  is  better  informed.  On  these  occasions  “  the  Queen’s 
throne  is  surrounded  by  a  host  of  lynx-eyed  ambassadors  smiling 
at  the  gross  mystifications  attempted  to  be  practised  on  this 
great  people,  and  at  the  national  degradation  expected  to  follow 
from  it.” 

What,  then,  are  the  agencies  which  are  thus  openly  directed 
against  the  faith  of  Englishmen  ?  They  are  of  two  classes — 
churches  and  sisterhoods.  There  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
ten  “places  of  worship  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  forming  part  of  the  Establishment,  in  which 
Popery  is  openly  professed.”  We  hope  that  we  are  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  risk  we  run  in  differing  from  so  well-informed  a  writer, 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  if  his  statement  is  correct — and 
it  certainly  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  he  gives  his  authorities,  “  our 
own  observation  ”  and  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath — he  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  severe  upon  the  barefaced  character  of  the  scheme.  We 
should  rather  say  that  in  many  of  these  hundred  and  ten  London 
churches  the  Popery  is  so  well  concealed  that  even  a  “lynx- 
eyed  ambassador  ”  might  have  a  difficulty  in  ferreting  it  out. 
We  admit,  of  course,  that  there  are  certain  indications  of  danger 
which  every  one  can  understand  in  a  moment.  When  we  come 
across  vestments  or  incense,  candles  or  flowers,  musical  services 
or  unappropriated  seats,  we  know  where  we  are ;  we  can  lay  our 
finger  on  the  plague-spot,  and  say — this  is  Popery !  But  amongst 
these  hundred  and  ten  churches  there  must  be  many — nay,  we 
should  rather  say  there  must  be  a  majority — into  which  these 
unclean  things  have  never  entered.  IIow,  then,  is  the  unlearned 
worshipper  to  know  when  he  is  being  led  astray  ?  He  sits  through 
the  service  fully  believing  that  everything  is  going  right,  and 
then  perhaps  the  very  next  day  he  hears  that  this  is  one  of  the 
churches  in  which  “  Popery  is  openly  professed.”  Now  this  i3 
not  a  risk  to  which  any  right-minded  Protestant  can  be  justilied 
in  wilfully  exposing  himself;  and  therefore  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  these  dangerous  times  the  only  course  to  he  adopted 
is  to  stay  away  from  church  altogether.  But  here  we  are  brought 
face  to  lace  with  another  Romish  wile,  which  an  innate  sense  of 
modesty  probably  prevented  the  Advertiser  from  unmaskiDg.  Pre¬ 
vented  from  going  to  church  by  the  spiritual  perils  attendant 
thereupon,  the  sincere  Christian  naturally  looks  out  for  the 
best  substitute  he  can  meet  with ;  and  where,  it  may  be  fairly  asked, 
will  he  find  a  lay  sermon  more  suited  to  his  spiritual  palate  than 
in  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser  itself?  Alas!  the  arts  of  Rome  • 
have  deluded  a  Protestant  Legislature  into  closing  the  public- 
houses  during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  so  that  for  that  space  at 
least,  in  every  seventh  day,  Popery  has  the  field  to  itself.  From 
eleven  to  one,  from  three  to  five,  the  poison  may  be  freely  distributed 
in  each  one  of  the  hundred  and  ten  churches  ;  but  the  antidote  is 
hermetically  sealed  up  the  while,  and  the  Advertiser,  instead  of 
sowing  the  seed  of  truth  broadcast  among  a  throng  of  customers, 
is  condemned  to  lie  unread  on  the  table  of  each  deserted  tavern. 
In  the  matter  of  Sisterhoods,  too,  the  signs  of  treachery  in  the 
camp  are  equally  startling.  “An  assembly,  in  which  several  titled 
individuals,  male  and  female,  conspicuously  figure,”  has  recently 
been  “  convened  at  Brompton  to  patronize  the  ‘  Sisterhood 
of  St.  Peter’s ;  ’  ”  and  “  among  the  promoters  of  that  monastic 
institution,  Mrs.  Tait,  the  Bishop  of  London’s  wife,  who  was 
present  at  the  Puseyite  meeting,  is  said  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ” — the  very  best  authorities,  of  course,  in  these  matters — “  to 
be  not  the  least  zealous.”  Does  not  this  show  that  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  dislike  to  the  marriage  of  bishops,  for  which  ignorant 
or  designing  critics  have  so  often  blamed  or  ridiculed  her,  is  to  be 
traced  to  no  less  worthy  a  source  than  the  prescience  of  her 
Protestant  instinct  ? 

Into  the  particulars  of  this  latest  form  of  mischief  we  have  felt 
it  our  duty  to  make  some  inquiry,  and  here,  again,  we  are  forced 
to  say  that  the  essence  of  the  danger  lies  mainly  in  its  excessive 
subtlety.  A  nun  going  about  in  a  black  bonnet  and  a  serge  gown 
is  a  disgusting  and  repulsive  object  to  the  mind  of  any  serious 
Protestant;  but  just  for  this  very  reason  he  undergoes  no  peril  in 
meeting  her.  The  worst  inconvenience  which  can  befall  him  is 
the  being  driven,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  to  cross  over  the 
road  or  to  turn  up  a  by-street  whenever  he  sees  her  coming.  If, 
therefore,  the  “Sisterhood  of  St.  Peter’s”  kept  all  its  emissaries 
under  lock  and  key,  or  even  forced  them  to  wear  a  distinctive 
dress,  we  should  have  little  fear  for  the  result  ;  but  the  really 
formidable  feature  in  the  organization  is  the  existence  of 
certain  “associates,”  who  are  allowed  to  live  at  home  with 
thfcir  families,  and  thus  let  loose  upon  the  world  to  do  their 
utmost  towards  corrupting  the  innocent  youths  and  maidens 
who  are  taking  their  pleasure  therein.  To  further  this  decep¬ 
tion,  these  “servile  tools”  of  Rome  are  encouraged  to  ape  toe 
thoroughly  Protestant  practice  of  district  visiting;  and  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  may  be  frequently  seen  discharging 
this  function,  though  not  unfortunately  on  any  fixed  days,  dad, 
for  the  better  concealment  of  their  designs,  in  the  hat  or  bonnet, 
the  cloak  or  shawl,  of  every-day  Protestant  life.  Nor  can  these 
associates  be  avoided  merely  by  keeping  away  from  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Brompton.  They  may  he  encountered  at  halls  or  concerts, 
without  the  deluded  victim  of  their  machinations  being  at  all  j 
aware  of  the  peril  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  contact.  No  one  can 
feel  secure  .against  meeting:  them  in  ordinary  society;  and  it  is  a  I 
thought  which  may  well  wring  the  he.art  of  any  Christian  parent,  1 
that  his  son,  though  nurtured  on  the  soundest  and  most  exclusive  1 
principles,  may  have  been  dancing  with  them  during  the  past 
season,  and  at  this  very  moment  be  playing  croquet  with  them  on 
country  lawns,  or  climbing  Swiss  mountains  in  their  company.  \ 
Nor  can  he  even  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  can  go  no  further.  This  insidious  order  is  bound  by  no  vows 
of  celibacy,  and  its  members  may  possibly  find  in  their  victims’ 
desire  to  enter  into  matrimonial  relations  with  them  a  most 
powerful  engine  of  proselytism.  Altogether  we  are  carried  back 
to  the  days  when  we  read  Le  Juif  Errant  and  thrilled  beneath  the 
gifted  author’s  description  of  the  ubiquitous  Jesuit  of  the  short 
robe.  But  even  the  imagination  of  M.  Eugene  Sue  never  conceived  a 
Jesuit  in  crinoline  and  a  train.  What  measures,  legislative  or  social, 
ought  to  be  taken  to  counteract  this  new  and  formidable  engine  | 
of  evil  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  That  we  leave  to  the  decision  of 
the  appointed  guardians  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  English¬ 
men.  But  we  trust  that  a  Protestant  press  will  not  relax  its 
praiseworthy  vigilance,  nor  allow  the  indifference  of  a  too  apathetic 
public  to  discourage  it  in  its  search  after  mares’  nests. 


ALPINE  DISASTER. 

NEWS  seldom  comes  so  sad,  and  at  the  same  time  so  startling,  as 
that  which  came  last  week  from  Switzerland.  At  one  and 
the  same  moment,  it  was  announced  that  nature  had  been  conquered 
in  her  most  stubborn  citadel,  and  that  in  the  very  instant  of 
defeat  she  had  struck  one  last  and  fatal  blow.  We  were  told  at  once 
that  the  word  “  inaccessible  ”  existed  no  longer  for  mountaineers, 
and  that  a  new  and  terrible  significance  was  now  given  to 
“  danger.”  Death  in  the  very  hour  of  victory  is  a  thing  to  which,  on 
a  larger  stage,  we  have  not  been  unfamiliar  this  year;  but  in  tragic 
completeness  nothing  can  surpass  the  disaster  of  the  fatal  snow- 
slope.  The  crown  of  Alpine  climbing  had  just  been  won  ;  daring, 
ingenuity,  prudence,  strength,  had  had  their  reward  at  last ;  the 
achievement  long  waited  for,  long  hoped  for,  long  dreamed  of,  was 
no  more  a  thing  of  the  future.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  perfect  ■ 
the  triumph  of  the  moment,  or  the  cruel  irony  with  which,  as  an 
Athenian  dramatist  would  have  said,  Fate  waits  upon  the  ways  of  \ 
men.  Four  out  of  seven  perished — a  good  guide,  placed  by  this 
exploit  at  the  head  of  his  calling ;  two  young  Englishmen,  almost 
boys,  both  promising  mountaineers ;  and  one,  the  best,  the  bravest, 
the  stoutest  of  foot  of  all  the  Alpine  brotherhood.  Mr.  Hudson 
was  a  man  who  seemed  to  attract  regard  and  affection  almost  by 
his  very  presence.  He  had  rare  physical  powers,  especially  those 
of  endurance,  and  great  intelligence  and  versatility  of  mind  ;  and 
he  was  so  kind  and  gentle  a  companion,  so  genial,  so  candid,  with 
a  love  of  pleasure  not  over-boisterous,  and  religious  feelings  not 
ostentatious  though  most  profound,  that  no  one  of  the  many 
climbers  of  the  Alps  was  more  popular  as  a  comrade  or  valued  as 
a  friend. 

It  would  be  hard  to  convey  to  any  one  who  had  not  himself 
walked  and  climbed  in  Switzerland  an  idea  of  the  romance  which, 
of  late  years  has  gathered  round  the  one  virgin  peak  which  towers 
over  Zermatt.  One  by  one,  as  guides  grew  bolder  and  English¬ 
men  more  sure-footed,  the  giants  of  the  Alps  were  conquered. 
Every  year  the  published  list  of  the  hitherto  unsealed  peaks  grew 
smaller,  and  less  was  left  for  enterprise.  Some  fresh  summit 
each  season  found  an  alpenstock  planted  where  wood  and  iron 
had  never  been  before.  A  nervous  feeling  began  to  be  spread 
abroad  that  Switzerland  was  exhausted  for  purposes  of  new  adven¬ 
ture,  and  that  the  coming  years  had  but  little  credit  to  gain.  But 
one  stupendous  crest  resisted  every  attack.  The  Matterhorn,  the 
Mont  Cervin  of  the  Italian  valleys,  seemed  alone  really  invincible. 
To  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  traveller  the  idea  of  scaling  it  would 
appear  almost  to  border  on  insanity,  and  even  the  practised 
climber  almost  shuddered  as  he  looked  at  the  sheer  precipices  and 
broken  crags  which  build  it  up  five  thousand  feet  above  the  glacier 
level.  Tyndall  and  Hawkins  had  tried  it,  and  had  been  beaten 
back.  Whymper  had  laid  regular  siege  to  it  for  an  autumn,  and 
spent  some  weeks  in  the  surgeon’s  hands  as  the  penalty  of  a 
terrible  fall.  Tyndall  once  more  had  tried,  and,  near  the 
summit,  a  barrier  of  perpendicular  rock  had  hopelessly 
blocked  the  way.  Still  it  drew  towards  itself  the  crowd  of 
mountaineers,  by  the  mere  prestige  of  its  invincibility.  Bold 
climbers  who  meant  to  try  it  in  a  future  year  hoped  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  that  it  might  hold  out  another  summer  yet,  and  give 
them  a  chance  of  being  the  first.  Neophytes  on  ice  and  rock, 
while  mounting  to  the  Riffelberg  or  the  Hornli,  wondered 
whether  even  for  them,  some  day  or  other,  the  great  prize  might 
yet  be  reserved.  No  pedestrian,  strong  or  weak,  but  knew  the 
majestic  outline  by  heart,  and  wondered  on  which  side  it  could  be 
best  tried,  and  debated  with  himself  the  chances.  Meanwhile,  doubt 
was  stronger  with  most  men  than  hope,  and  there  were  few  who 
did  not  believe — some  even  who  half  enjoyed  the  belief — that  the 
Matterhorn  tower  was  impregnable. 

The  Matterhorn  is  a  steep  obelisk  of  rock  which  rises  from  the 
main  chain  of  the  Pennine  Alps  to  a  height  of  nearly  i  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Though  part  of  a  mountain  chain,  it  stands 
up  abruptly  from  the  snow-fields  of  which  the  rest  of  the  chain 
near  to  it  is  composed,  and  the  spurs  on  which  it  seems  to  rest  do 


not  lie  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  range  itself.  Three  gigantic 
buttresses  project  from  the  mountain;  or,  rather,  the  pyramidal 
shape  which,  roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  take,  marks  itself 
out  by  three  chief  ridges  or  aretes  of  precipitous  rock.  One  of 
them  leads  towards  the  Dent  Blanche  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  is  the  steepest  and  most  hopeless  of  all.  A  second  abuts  on 
the  Hornli,  a  bold  bluff  of  rock  at  the  corner  of  the  Zmutt  glacier, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  runs  from  west  to  east  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Matterhorn,  towards  the  Zermatt  valley.  The  Ildrnli 
arete,  then,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  towards  the  north¬ 
east.  One  still  remains,  on  the  west  or  south-west  side, 
called  from  Breuil,  a  little  village  from  which  the  ascent,  if 
made  on  that  side,  must  be  begun.  The  chief  difficulty  on 
the  Hornli  side  is,  that  at  one  portion  of  the  ridge  the*  face 
of  the  mountain  appears  to  become  absolutely  perpendicular ; 
and  though  it  may  be  conceivable  that  a  good  mountaineer  should 
climb  up  the  middle  of  a  church-roof  if  tilted  up  at  any  reason¬ 
able  angle,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  to  do  so  when  the  roof  in 
question  approaches  the  tower  at  an  elevation  of  little  short  of 
90  degrees,  and  is  made  of  crumbling  rock  glazed  over  with  ice. 
The  Breuil  arete,  accordingly,  is  that  by  which  the  chief 
attempts  have  hitherto  been  made,  and  it  must  have  been  in 
despair  of  succeeding  on  this  side  that  Mr.  Whymper  and  Mi-. 
Hudson  on  this  last  occasion  decided  on  trying  the  eastern 
and  less  inviting  ridge.  At  present  we  have  no  details  of 
the  ascent,  except  that  the  party  slept  on  the  Hornli  rocks,  and 
on  the  next  morning,  at  about  four  o'clock,  started  for  the 
climb  of  5,000  feet.  In  default  of  particulars,  we  conjecture 
that  they  must  have  kept  to  the  ridge  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
ascent,  diverging  to  the  left  or  Theodule  side  whenever  an  in¬ 
superable  obstacle  presented  itself.  At  all  events,  ten  hours 
brought  them  to  the  summit.  One  pictures  the  unbounded  de¬ 
light  of  that  half-hour  —  the  sense  of  difficulties  overcome,  the 
glory  of  success  where  others  had  failed,  the  knowledge  that  tame 
had  from  that  moment  begun  for  them.  All  their  lives  they 
would  remember,  and  others  would  remember  too,  that  they  first 
set  foot  on  the  proudest  summit,  the  hardest,  the  most  perilous,  of 
the  Alps.  One  Englishman  only  remains  who  can  say  so  now, 
and  we  congratulate  him  on  a  success  honourably  won,  though 
made  terrible  by  the  associations  of  the  day.  In  reading  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  accident,  the  chief  question  which  suggests  itself  is  with 
regard  to  the  “  slope  of  snow  and  rock.”  Where  can  the  party  have 
found  such  a  slope  near  the  summit  ?  Nothing  but  sheer  rock  is 
to  be  seen  from  Zermatt  and  the  Ridel,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  they  can  have  met  with  even  a  couloir  of  snow  on  a 
peak  so  steep  and  bare.  Which  of  them  it  was  whose  foot 
slipped  at  the  fatal  moment  can  never  be  known.  An  interval  of 
about  five  yards  is  generally  allowed  between  each  two  men  when 
a  number  are  roped  together,  and  the  first  two  would  thus  have 
been  some  little  way  in  front  of  the  rest.  Croz,  the  guide,  and 
Mr.  Iladow,  who  came  next  to  him,  were  seen  to  have  lost  their 
footing.  In  such  a  case,  each  member  of  the  party  at  once  strikes 
his  axe  or  alpenstock  into  the  snow,  and  stands  as  firmly  as  he 
can ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  good  mountaineer  will  be  able 
to  arrest  the  fall  of  his  comrade  with  little  difficulty.  But  the 
difficulty  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  steepness  of  the 
slope ;  and  nothing  gives  the  climber  a  more  painful  sense  of 
helplessness  than  to  feel  how  at  once,  on  slipping,  he  shoots  down¬ 
wards  without  time  to  speak,  or  hardly  indeed  to  think,  till  the 
friendly  rope  tightens  round  his  waist  and  he  feels  again  the 
delight  of  being  saved.  The  question  of  roping  or  not  roping  is 
always  a  fertile  source  of  discussion  in  the  Alp3.  Hundreds  of 
cases  occur  every  season— we  had  almost  said  every  day — in  which 
the  rope  saves  a  life.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  does  not 
save  it  by  imperilling  the  lives  of  all.  On  a  simple  neve  or  a 
moderate  ice-slope  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utility,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  an  ordinary  arete  of  rock ;  but  in  situations 
of  great  danger,  or  on  a  rock  face,  it  must  often  be  the  best  thing 
to  let  each  man  take  his  chance.  In  this  case  we  can  have  but 
little  doubt  that  the  badness  of  the  rope  saved  the  lives  of  the 
remaining  three  of  the  party.  The  weight  of  four  falling  men, 
coming  as  it  would  with  a  sudden  shock,  would  be  more  than  any 
man  could  well  withstand  where  there  was  nothing  to  maintain 
the  hold  but  some  steps  cut  in  a  steep  incline  of  ice. 

The  second  accident,  which  followed  within  a  few  days  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  is  as  sad  as  the  first,  even  if  it  has  not 
its  dramatic  colouring.  It  seems  as  if  the  Nemesis  of  the  Alps  had 
taken  two  of  the  noblest  victims  it  could  seize.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
attained  but  a  few  years  ago  to  high  University  honours,  and  had 
spent  a  little  more  than  a  year  as  a  master  at  Rugby.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  had  passed  through  both  with  signal 
credit  as  a  scholar,  and  in  perfect  blamelessness  of  life.  He  was 
singularly  cheerful  in  character,  and  a  man  of  strong  and  vigorous 
ideas ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  made  a 
name  for  himself  if  he  had  lived,  either  in  the  profession  which 
he  had  adopted  or  in  some  other  which  allowed  of  a  more 
brilliant  and  public  success.  The  nature  of  the  accident  is  obscure. 
The  Riffelborn  is  a  small  pinnacle  of  rock  overlooking  the  Corner 
glacier  as  it  sweeps  round  from  the  base  of  Monte  Rosa  down 
into  the  valley  of  Zermatt.  It  is  not  to  be  mounted  without  a 
little  trouble,  but  at  the  same  time  it  presents  no  serious  dangers 
to  a  good  climber.  To  make  any  ascent  without  companions  is 
unwise ;  but  against  a  sudden  slip,  such  as  Mr.  Wilson  must  have 
made  while  he  was  probably  amusing  himself  by  climbing  a  short 
distance  towards  the  summit,  no  companion  would  have  been  of 
any  avail.  The  accident  is  of  a  kind  which  seldom  happens,  and 
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which  might  have  happened  as  well  in  the  English  Lake  country 
as  under  the  shadow  of  Monte  Rosa ;  and  a  fatal  blow  on  the 
head  was  unhappily  the  result  of  a  mischance  of  which  the 
consequence  more  naturally  to  be  expected  would  have  been 
the  breaking  of  au  arm  or  leg. 

These  accidents  will  cast  a  gloom  over  all  mountaineering  for 
many  days  to  come.  Ascents  will  be  made  as  before,  and  the  few  re¬ 
maining  peaks  will  soon  give  way,  if  indeed  there  are  any  of  import¬ 
ance  that  remain.  Not  improbably  the  Matterhorn  itself  will  be 
again  assailed,  with  fresh  experience,  and  we  will  hope  with  a  hap¬ 
pier  result.  The  season  hitherto  has  been  fairly  good ;  the  Aiguille 
Verte  has  been  scaled  by  Mr.  Whymper,  the  Gabelhorn  by  Mr. 
Moore,  and  a  number  of  new  passes  and  peaks  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  Mr.  Tuckett.  There  will  probably  be  no  pause  in  the 
zeal  of  enthusiasts,  in  spite  of  what  has  happened,  though  we  may 
hope  that  there  will  be  more  discretion  mixed  with  it.  But  hence¬ 
forward,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  fun  of  the  Alps  is  gone.  The 
laugh  will  be  less  loud  in  the  parlour  of  the  yEggischhorn ;  the 
merriment  round  the  tire  of  the  “  Mont  Rose  ”  will  be  sobered  by 
the  thought  of  what  lies  on  the  snow -fields  above.  Friends  can  no 
longer  meet  and  part  with  light  banter  about  accident  and  death. 
And  yet,  after  all,  the  danger  is  but  the  same  as  it  was.  No  one 
ever  crossed  a  difiicult  ice-slope,  or  clung  to  a  treacherous  foothold 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  or  hurried  across  the  pathway  of  fall¬ 
ing  stones,  without  knowing  that  in  some  small  —  generally 
some  very  small  —  degree  he  risked  his  life  in  doing  so.  Danger 
means  simply  that  the  chances  of  death  bear  some  sensible 
proportion  to  those  of  safety;  and  when,  on  one  unhappy  day, 
the  single  chance  on  the  side  of  death  has  shown  itself,  it  would 
be  unmanly  to  shrink  from  the  labour  and  pleasure  of  Alpine 
travelling  because  that  which  was  anticipated  has  happened. 
Whether  it  is  right  ever  to  incur  voluntary  danger  is  a  separate 
question,  and  one  that  is  not  wholly  to  be  settled  by  the  first  pro¬ 
cesses  of  logical  argument  that  suggest  themselves.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  ascertained  that  more  harm  comes  to  the  world  from 
venturesomeness  than  arises  from  cowardice  and  indolence,  it  will 
be  time  to  place  caution  at  the  head  of  the  masculine  virtues.  All 
that  is  now  to  be  said  is  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Hudson  and  his 
friends  deliberately  thought  that  the  excitement  and  triumph  of 
the  ascent  they  undertook  was  worth  a  risk  which  long  and  varied 
experience  had  shown  to  be  extremely  small.  The  risk  was  taken,  j 
and  the  one  chance  out  of  many  turned  against  them.  The  sorrow 
that  we  deeply  feel  at  their  loss  shall,  till  fresh  experience 
has  changed  our  English  views  of  danger,  be  unmixed  by  a  word 
of  blame. 


THE  PKIVY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

C COMMENDABLE  forethought  and  diligence  have  for  once 
J  been  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  in  issuing  instructions 
for  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases,  as  well  as  for  special  pre¬ 
cautions  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  at  the  outports. 
The  Registrar-General’s  Report  for  last  week'  contains  one 
ominous  entry  of  a  case  of  “  Asiatic  cholera  ”  in  the  Westminster 
workhouse ;  and  there  are  six  other  deaths  reported  in  London,  of 
what  is  variously  and  perhaps  euphemistically  styled  “  cholera,” 
“  choleraic  diarrhoea,”  “English  cholera,”  and  “premonitory 
diarrhoea.”  In  Egypt  the  true  cholera  has  been  raging,  and  it  has 
certainly  touched  Italy.  Although  the  fears  which  were  at  first 
entertained  of  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  epidemic  have,  with 
the  contagion  itself,  subsided,  there  is  nothing  at  all  promising  in  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Unusual  heat,  little  tempered  with  showers, 
and  an  atmospheric  condition  with  a  strong  tendency  to  promote 
putrefaction,  are  not  the  precise  conditions  which  we  should 
select  for  grappling  with  the  scourge  of  pestilence;  and  as 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  there  is  no  more  to  reassure  than 
perhaps  there  is  to  alarm  the  public  mind,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  our  present  resources  against  the  attacks  of  a  formid¬ 
able  epidemic  with  those  which  we  possessed  at  its  last 
outbreak.  Foremost  among  the  consoling  considerations  is 
the  fact  that  the  Thames  is  already  partially  restored  to  its 
ancient  and  natural  use  of  a  disinfectant,  rather  than  an  enemy  of 
the  public  health.  Yet  the  Embankment  works  at  the  present 
moment  present  a  huge  stagnant  lake  of  semi-liquid  mud  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  reservoir  of  pestilential  miasma  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  population.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  educa¬ 
tion  has  done  something  in  forcing  the  simplest  lessons  of  sanitary 
morality  on  some  portion  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  Common 
Lodging  Houses  Act  must  have  done  a  good  deal  towards  destroy¬ 
ing  the  foulest  seeds  of  disease.  Baths  and  washhouses,  public 
fountains,  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  markets,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  inspectors  of  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  must 
all  be  placed  on  the  credit  side.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  railways  either  made  or  in  progress  in  Lon¬ 
don  have  been  generally  carried  through  the  most  densely  popu¬ 
lated  and  the  poorest  quarters,  and  so  far  have  been  a  benefit,  yet 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  gain  has  not  been  more  than 
balanced  by  overcrowding  elsewhere.  The  present  extravagant 
price  of  the  most  nutritious  food  has,  of  course,  a  direct  tendency 
to  predispose  the  impoverished  classes  to  infection;  whilst  the 
mere  numerical  increase  of  the  population,  with  the  corresponding 
increase  of  animal  life  other  than  human,  gives  less — and,  it  must 
be  added,  less  wholesome — air  to  every  single  inhabitant  of  this 
multitudinous  hive.  On  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  pronounced 
that,  though  wTe  are  not  worse  equipped  Ulan  on  former  occasions 
to  meet  the  enemy  wlio.e  advance  we  trust  may  be  averted, 


still  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  as  to  be  justified  in  omitting  addi¬ 
tional  and  anxious  precautions. 

And  here  we  may  perhaps  regret  that  the  Privy  Council  has 
only  been  advised  to  reissue  the  same  instructions  which  were 
prepared  when  the  cholera  was  at  Hamburg  in  1859.  Like 
the  formal  proclamations  against  vice  and  immorality,  these  re¬ 
scripts  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  mere  matters  of  official  routine 
if  they  take  a  monotonous  and  stereotyped  form.  It  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  six  years  have  added  something 
to  our  sanitary,  as  well  as  to  our  medical,  knowledge;  but 
when  we  find  diphtheria,  the  rarest  of  diseases  in  its  true 
form,  singled  out  as  an  ordinary  epidemic  like  diarrhoea,  we  cannot 
but  wish  that  the  old  paper  of  1 8  59  had  been  subjected  to  scientific 
revision.  We  can  quite  believe,  also,  that  a  more  popular  form  of 
instruction  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  these  times.  No 
doubt  it  is  in  the  power  of  local  authorities  to  supplement  the 
scientific  and  somewhat  vague  Memorandum  which  has  been 
issued  from  Downing  Street  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayors, 
but  the  Memorandum  itself  might  have  been  more  ad  populum. 
Nor  is  the  actual  and  necessary  information  brought  dowm  to  the 
present  day.  We  have  entered  upon  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
Her  present  Majesty’s  reign,  and  the  Memorandum  issued  on 
Saturday  calls  attention  to  the  principal  sanitary  Acts,  but  the 
latest  which  it  specifies  is  the  Act  of  23  Victoria.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Privy  Council  of  1865  have  not  posted  themselves  up  with 
the  information  which  they  pretend  to  convey,  but  are  actually  six 
years  in  arrear  of  present  facts  and  present  necessities.  The  Lord 
President  has  done  something,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  something  is 
merely  to  order  the  reprint  of  a  stale,  and  in  some  respects 
obsolete,  document  six  years  old.  Earl  Granville  is  not  the  most 
otiose  of  our  Ministers ;  but  the  soft  and  narcotic  vapours  from 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  contagious 
example  of  Sir  George  Grey,  have  propagated  an  epidemic  of 
Ministerial  idleness.  Whitehall  is  infected  from  the  heaps  of 
decaying  official  life  accumulated  in  Dowmiug  Street. 

That  such  a  document  as  that  upon  which  we  are  comment- 
i  ing  should  at  this  time  of  day  be  necessary — nay,  that  our  main 
objection  to  it,  that  it  is  not  precise  and  full  enough,  can  with 
any  show  of  reason  be  put  forward — is  a  sufficiently  humiliating 
consideration.  There  is  not  one  of  the  suggestions  or  warn- 
I  ings  of  1859  which  is  now  out  of  place;  indeed,  fresh  sug¬ 
gestions  and  more  imperative  hints  are  required.  First  among 
the  predisposing  causes  of  infection — that  is,  first  in  importance,  as 
forming  the  prolific  bed  in  which  the  seeds  of  disease  are  pro¬ 
pagated— the  Memorandum  adverts  vaguely  to  “accumulations  of 
house  refuse,  and  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.” 
Most  respectable  London  housekeepers  will  think  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  them.  The  whiff  of  a  distant  dunghill  at  a  cottager’s 
door,  or  of  a  village  laystall,  is  perhaps  suggested  ;  but  that  is  all. 
It  never  occurs  to  us  that  in  nine  houses  out  of  ten  in  London  we 
carefully  hoard  up  every  abomination  of  house  refuse — fish  offal, 
vegetable  refuse,  half-putrid  bones,  and  the  like — and  stow  it  away 
neatly  in  an  open  ash-pit  close  to  the  dining-room  windows, 
and  under  the  area  steps.  Whether  this  festering  abomi¬ 
nation  is  removed  every  week,  or  every  month,  or  every 
quarter,  who  knows  ?  It  is  left  to  the  servants,  and  the  servants 
must  watch  for  the  dustman,  who  comes  when  it  pleases  him,  and 
levies  black  mail  in  the  shape  of  beer  and  shillings  for  removing 
it  at  all.  No  doubt  there  are  parish  contractors  bound  to  collect 
the  dust ;  and  if  your  dust  is  not  collected  you  may  write  to  the 
Vestry  Clerk,  and  there  are  all  manner  of  fines  ready  in  terroreni. 
But,  practically,  all  this  does  not  answer.  It  is  a  chronic  difficulty 
with  all  householders  to  get  rid  of  the  ordinary  house  dirt.  The 
private  dust-bin  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disease  in  great 
towns.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  unaccountable  lassitude,  the 
tendency  to  sickness,  the  loss  of  appetite — in  a  word,  the  whole 
of  that  lowered  form  of  vitality  which  characterizes  London  life. 
Half  the  people  of  London  are  in  a  state  of  inchoate  typhoid 
fever,  and  they  have  to  thank  their  dust-bins  for  much  of 
it.  The  Paris  practice  of  compelling  every  householder  to 
hand  out  into  the  open  street  the  day’s  refuse,  and  of  compelling 
the  scavengers  to  sweep  the  streets  every  day,  or  rather  every 
night,  is  an  immense  advance  on  London.  Then,  as  to  London 
streets  and  London  dust,  how  often  are  the  streets  swept  ?  We 
are  told  that  London  dust  is  destructive  of  property ;  but  we  are  not 
reminded  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  lungs  by  the  daily  adminis¬ 
tration  of  that  compound  of  minute  particles  of  granite  and  rotten 
horse  dung  which  enters  so  largely  into  London  air.  The  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  Privy  Council  specifies  the  soakage  of  house  drainage 
into  the  soil.  We  have  none  of  this  in  London ;  but  we  have,  what 
is  infinitely  worse,  the  imperceptible  soakage  into  the  soil  of  the 
escape  of  the  gas  pipes.  Take  up  a  spadeful  of  the  surface  earth 
of  any  London  street,  and  you  will  find  a  fat,  black,  unctuous 
mass  which  is  saturated  with  gas.  The  exhalations  of  this  earth 
are  what  we  breathe  in  London.  But  then,  it  will  bo  said,  the 
sewerage  is  perfect ;  the  arterial  and  venous  circulation  of  foul 
water  is  complete.  It  is ;  but,  as  though  anxious  not  to  part  with 
unsavoury  superfluities  on  terms  too  easy,  we  take  care  to  have 
plenty  of  open  gully-holes  and  ventilating  shafts  in  order  that 
Cloacina  shall  still  vindicate  her  presence  by  her  heavenly  odour — 

Diviua  incessu  patuit  dea  .... 

and  as  she  traverses  her  subterranean  kingdom  she  takes  care  to 
send  up  the  elements  of  disease  and  death  into  every  street.  The 
first  necessary  of  private  life,  the  Privy  Council  assures  us,  is  pure 
water;  and  therefore  the  law  permits  the  people  of  Kingston, 
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under  public  authority,  to  pollute  by  wholesale  the  metropo¬ 
litan  river.  And  not  only  are  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink  surcharged  with  poisons,  but  in  the  matter 
of  food  our  sanitary  work  is  only  half  done.  We  take 
credit,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  for  the  care  bestowed  on  our 
markets.  The  City  authorities  publish  periodical  statements  of 
the  quantity  of  unwholesome  meat,  stinking  fish,  and  ques¬ 
tionable  crustaceai  destroyed  in  Newgate  Street  and  Billings¬ 
gate.  But  there  are  no  inspectors  of  retail  shops.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  meat  to  become  carrion  after  it  passes  out  of  the 
wholesale  market,  and  there  is  no  sanitary  inspector  to  step  in 
between  the  retail  fishmonger  and  the  poor  consumer.  A  case  is  now 
pending  in  Devonshire,  in  which  the  question  is  whether  a  whole 
family  has  been  poisoned  by  aconite  or  by  a  putrid  rabbit,  and  the 
medical  authorities  admit  that  the  symptoms  arc  similar,  and  that 
the  results  may  be  identical.  It  is  notorious  that  much  of  the  cheap 
food— cheap  meat,  cheap  vegetables,  and  cheap  fish — sold  in  the 
low  places  of  London  is  prejudicial  to  human  life  ;  and  nothing 
so  much  and  so  forcibly  conduces  to  that  condition  in  which 
cholera  finds  its  victims  as  unwholesome  and  tainted  food.  But 
we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  even  an  attempt  to  regulate  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  sold  by  retail  in  Loudon.  Admitting 
to  the  full  the  fact  that  private  householders  and  the  public  gene¬ 
rally  neglect  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against  epidemic 
disease,  and  that  the  warnings  given  in  the  Memorandum  prove 
us  to  be  a  dirty  and  careless  generation — and  admitting,  more¬ 
over,  that  a  great  deal,  perhaps  most,  of  what  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  prevention  must  be  left  to  private  good  sense  and  good 
feeling — still  we  have  not  all  the  protection  which  we  ought  to 
have  from  the  Government.  We  do  not  ask  for  domiciliary  in¬ 
spectors  to  see  that  we  throw  the  house  refuse,  the  cabbage  stalks, 
fishbones,  and  potato  parings,  behind  the  kitchen  fire — a  simple 
process  which  would  get  rid  of  half  the  existing  elements  of 
London  disease  ;  we  do  not  want  a  new  Act  to  provide  that  sinks 
and  drains  shall  be  trapped ;  but  we  do  ask  that  existing  Acts — 
for  example,  the  Smoke  Prevention  Act — should  not  be,  as  they 
are,  a  dead  letter.  We  do  ask  that  “  local  authorities  ”  should 
be  compelled,  as  they  are  not,  to  sweep  every  street,  and  to 
remove  all  house  refuse,  not  when  contractors  please,  but  every 
day.  As  for  bad  ventilation  and  in-doors  dirt  and  personal 
uncleanness,  the  vices  of  the  poor,  it  must  be  left  to  the  poor  to 
learn  the  consequences  of  them.  The  Privy  Council  lectures  us 
soundly  enough  on  these  topics ;  but  there  are  many  and  more 
serious  centres  and  nests  of  pestilence  which  only  public  authority 
can  deal  with,  and  over  which  official  vigilance  sleeps. 


VOTING-PAPERS. 

IKE  many  an  innocent  experimentalist,  whose  scientific 
researches  have  resulted  in  blowing  off  his  hand  or  setting- 
fire  to  his  house,  Mr.  Dodson  was  probably  little  aware,  when  he 
introduced  his  system  of  voting-papers,  of  the  mischief  he  was 
doing.  To  afford  to  the  voter  the  utmost  facilities  for  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  has  undoubtedly  a  very  plausible  sound ;  but  what 
is  done  without  effort  is  often  done  without  thought,  and  is  subject 
to  influences  from  which  a  more  deliberate  act  would  be  exempt. 
Mr.  Dodson’s  Bill,  while  thoroughly  well  meant,  has  really  had 
the  effect  of  calling  into  action  the  most  undesirable  elements  in 
a  University  election.  Though  he  and  other  Liberal  members  of 
Parliament  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  the  real  life 
and  hope  of  Oxford  is  in  the  resident  teachers.  The  Oxford 
resident  is  no  longer  the  cloistered  recluse  of  the  middle  ages,  or 
the  port-wine-imbibing  habitue  of  the  Common-room  who 
figures  in  popular  novels.  He  mixes  freely  with  the  world, 
devotes  a  fair,  perhaps  too  large,  share  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  modem  literature  and  the  assimilation  of  modern  thought,  and 
generally  prides  himself  on  being  au  courant  with  the  latest 
speculations.  In  fact  there  is  no  society  in  which  a  larger  amount 
of  educated  liberalism  would  be  found  than  in  the  Common-room 
of  a  good  College  in  Oxford.  The  faults  of  the  typical  Oxford 
Fellow  are  rather  want  of  depth  than  want  of  breadth,  want  of 
concentrated  attention  than  want  of  wide  sympathies  or  general 
interests.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  effects  on  literature,  the 
existence  of  such  a  temper  as  this  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  political  speculation,  and  accordingly  we  find 
few  places  in  which  political  theories  absorb  so  much  attention 
as  in  Oxford.  Now  Mr.  Dodson’s  Bill  abolishes  all  the 
ascendency  which  might  be  advantageously  exercised  by  a 
body  like  this,  and  places  the  most  ignorant  and  self- 
sufficient  curate  in  Cornwall  or  Northumberland  on  a  level 
with  the  most  accomplished  Professor  in  the  University.  The 
consequence  is  that,  as  Oxford  herself  is  gradually  advancing, 
her  Parliamentary  constituency  becomes  more  hopelessly  retro¬ 
grade.  Formerly,  the  Oxford  and  London — that  is,  speaking 
generally,  the  most  intelligent — portion  of  the  constituency,  toge¬ 
ther  with  past  Fellows  of  Colleges  who  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  Oxford,  exercised  an 
all  but  decisive  influence  on  the  contest;  now,  a  man  who  lives 
five  hundred  miles  away  from  Oxford,  and  who  has  not  visited 
it  for  fifty  years,  may  vote  as  easily  as  a  resident.  Besides,  a 
voter  felt  a  natural  delicacy  in  coming  up  to  vote  against 
the  opinion  of  his  College,  and  of  those  who  were  more 
immediately  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  University.  In 
a  contest  like  the  last,  where  the  opinion  of  the  residents,  and 
especially  of  the  more  eminent  residents,  was  so  decisive,  it  is 


perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  feeling  alone  might  have 
altered  the  issue.  The  influences  likely  in  future  to  be  brought 
to  hear  upon  an  outlying  elector  who  is  hesitating  about  his 
vote  are  not  those  of  his  College,  or  of  the  few  residents  whom 
he  may  remember  in  the  University,  but  of  the  neighbouring 
squires  and  the  clerical  faction  dominant  iu  his  rural  deanery. 
Tie  does  not  feel  that,  before  he  records  his  vote,  he  may 
have  to  defend  it  amongst  his  old  friends  in  the  University  by 
such  arguments  as  he  can  muster,  and  that  the  tone  which  he 
will  find  prevalent  in  Oxford  may  be  very  different  from 
that  to  which  he  is  accustomed  at  home ;  he  has  simply 
to  sign  a  voting-paper,  and  there  all  responsibility  and  re¬ 
flection  end.  The  voting-paper  system  thus  distinctly  favours 
local,  at  the  expense  of  academical,  influence ;  it  strengthens 
the  clerical  and  squirearchical  elements  of  the  constituency  at  the 
expense  of  the  literary  and  educational.  It  labours  also  under  two 
other  very  grave  defects.  It  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  voter,  and  it  confers  a  fatal  facility  of  exer¬ 
cising  the  franchise  on  those  who  are  really  indifferent  to  it,  and 
who  therefore,  if  they  vote  at  all,  will  vote  for  personal  and  local 
rather  than  general  or  political  reasons. 

The  working  of  the  voting-paper  system  iu  detail  is  also  not  very 
encouraging.  In  the  first  place,  it  considerably  increases  the  time 
and  trouble  of  taking  the  votes.  The  reading,  examining,  and 
recording  of  a  single  voting-paper,  even  if  unobjected  to,  takes  up 
at  least  as  much  time  as  the  tendering  of  half  a  dozen  personal 
votes.  At  Oxford,  it  necessitated  the  opening  of  three  polling- 
places  instead  of  one,  and  the  appointment  of  five  returning 
officers  in  addition  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  w-ho,  by  occasionally 
adjourning  the  poll,  was  formerly  able  to  conduct  the  election 
alone.  But  the  most  serious  of  the  practical  inconveniences  caused 
by  the  voting-papers  wTas  the  number  of  captious  and  frivolous 
objections  to  which  they  gave  rise.  During  the  first  day,  almost 
every  third  paper  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  some  infor- 
mality.  For  this  both  parties  were  to  blame,  but  the  game  was 
certainly  begun  by  the  lawyers  on  Mr.  Hardy’s  side,  and  most 
pertinaciously  they  adhered  to  it  throughout  the  contest.  The 
returning  officers,  having  little  knowledge  of  law  themselves,  and 
being  badgered  by  lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  were  of 
course  in  a  most  piteous  condition.  Had  they  only  exercised 
their  common  sense,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  decide 
what  w-as  law,  their  decisions  would  have  been  of  a  far  more 
uniform  and  satisfactory  character.  As  it  was,  the  decisions 
arrived  at  in  the  various  polling-places  were  often  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  :  and,  in  one  court  at  least,  the  deputy  even  refused  to  be  guided 
by  the  decisions  of  his  principal  sitting  in  the  same  court.  The 
V  ice-Chancellor  himself  was,  as  he  is  on  all  occasions,  most 
courteous,  most  fair,  and  most  desirous  of  arriving  at  correct  con¬ 
clusions  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  all  his  colleagues 
showed  an  equal  exemption  from  the  influence  of  theological  and 
political  prejudice,  though  every  one  of  them  doubtless  desired  to 
act  impartially.  There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  how  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  dealt  with  some  of 
the  decisions  which  were  pronounced,  had  a  scrutiny  been  necessary. 

There  are  cases  peculiar  to  University  elections,  and  of  which 
three  or  four  occurred  on  this  occasion,  where  the  voting-paper 
system  is  simply  a  bar  to  substantial  justice.  A  voting-paper,  say, 
is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  voter  is  no  longer  on  the 
books  of  his  College,  and  therefore  is  not  an  elector  at  all.  Now, 
if  the  vote  were  tendered  in  person,  the  returning  officer  might  put 
the  question — “  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  your  name 
has  been  removed  from  the  books  of  your  College  P  ”  and  the  reply 
would  probably  settle  the  matter  at  once.  But,  when  a  voting-paper 
is  tendered,  the  presenter  can  probably  give  no  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  proof  is  not  forthcoming  at  the  instant,  as  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  keep  the  butler  of  every  College  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  polling-place ;  the  vote  is  accepted,  and  the  objectors  have 
the  pleasure  of  discovering,  in  a  few  minutes,  that  their  objections 
might  have  been  sustained  and  the  vote  rejected.  Such  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  might  of  course  bo  prevented  by  an  authorized 
and  accessible  Register  of  Convocation,  and  it  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  before  another  Parliamentary  election  such  a  document 
may  be  provided.  At  present,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  each  of 
his  five  assessors  sit  in  the  capacity  of  revising  barristers  as  well 
as  of  returning  officers,  and  that  during  the  very  course  of  the 
election  itself. 

The  experience  of  the  Universities  is  certainly  not  in  favour  of 
extending  the  system  of  voting-papers  to  boroughs  aud  counties. 
If  an  elector  has  genuine  political  interests,  he  may  fairly  be 
required  to  give  his  vote  in  person.  In  borough  or  county  elections 
there  would  also  be  great  risk  of  forgery  or  falsification,  and, 
wherever  votes  ran  closely,  an  election  would  be  certain  to  be  dis¬ 
puted,  raising  hosts  of  questions  which  never  occur  under  the 
existing  system.  But  Parliament  is  hardly  likely  to  extend  the  ex¬ 
periment.  Is  there  any  hope  that  the  failure  may  be  confessed  iu 
the  case  of  the  Universities,  and  the  system  abolished  P  If  not,  it 
may  at  least  be  amended  in  some  important  particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  the  attestation  bv  an  ordinary  witness  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  as  well  as  attestation  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  aud  would  at  once  remove  several  of  the  technical 
objections  which  were  raised  during  the  late  election.  Or,  if  attes¬ 
tation  by  a  justice  be  still  required,  all  magistrates  ought  to  be 
compelled,  on  proper  application,  to  perform  the  act.  Two  justices 
of  the  peace,  it  is  said,  were  so  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  their 
office  during  the  late  election  as  to  refuse  to  attest  any  papers  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Secondly,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a 
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voter  should  not  he  allowed  to  sign  his  voting-paper  on  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  thirdly,  why 
should  the  presenter  he  required  to  say  that  the  voter  is  personally 
known  to  him  ?  Surely  it  would  he  far  more  to  the  purpose  if  he 
were  required  to  state  that  he  knew  the  voter  to  have  his  name  on 
the  hooks  of  his  College,  and  to  be  in  every  way  qualified  to  act  as 
an  elector. 

The  objections  of  principle  are,  however,  far  more  important 
than  those  of  detail.  This  system  distinctly  subordinates  the 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  portion  of  the  constituency  to  the 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  indifferent.  The  introduction  of  voting- 
papers  has  probably  contributed  largely  to  that  blow  which  the 
Carlton  Club  has  at  last  succeeded  in  dealing  to  the  University.  Let 
Mr.  Dodson  do  penance  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  let  him  take  the  first 
opportunity,  with  all  due  humility,  of  imploring  the  new  House  of 
Commons  to  undo  the  mischief  which  the  last  enabled  him 
unwittingly  to  perpetrate. 


BARNUM’S  MUSEUM. 

T  is  impossible  to  hear  without  a  sigh  of  the  destruction  of 
Barnum’s  Museum.  Many  of  the  inestimable  treasures  col¬ 
lected  by  the  spirited  proprietor  had  already  passed  into  oblivion. 
The  few  wonders  which  still  appealed  to  the  curiosity  of  New 
York  were  mere  remainder  biscuits  after  the  feast.  They  were  to 
those  great  strokes  of  genius  by  which  Barnum  won  his  name 
what  Paradise  Regained  was  to  Paradise  Lost ,  or  what  Our  Mutual 
Friend  is  to  Pickwick.  The  giantess  who  was  nearly  smothered 
in  the  flames  may  have  had  great  intrinsic  merits ;  but  it  is  not 
the  vulgar  height  or  weight  which  makes  the  merit  of  a  giantess, 
but  the  poetic  halo  of  puffery  with  which  her  proprietor  surrounds 
her.  The  giantess  may,  for  anything  we  know,  have  been  a 
female  Goliah ;  but  in  the  fact  that  her  fame  had  never  crossed 
the  Atlantic  we  see  the  failing  hand  of  the  great  artist  who 
created  Tom  Thumb.  A  monster  bear  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  lowered  by  ropes  into  safety  must  have  been  a 
Very  commonplace  bear.  The  whale,  perhaps,  appeals  more 
forcibly  to  our  imaginations.  Indeed  the  existence  of  a  whale  in 
New  York  must  have  caused  a  spasm  of  jealousy  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  laboured  so  gallantly  and  so  fruitlessly  to  bring  a 
porpoise  to  London.  They  will  doubtless  hear  with  a  spiteful 
satisfaction  of  his  melancholy  end ;  the  tank  in  which  the  unlucky 
beast  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  an  alligator  was  broken 
for  the  sake  of  the  water,  and  the  interesting  companions  were 
consequently  roasted  instead  of  boiled.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
whale  was  insured  against  lire,  as  probably  the  first  of  his  race 
for  whom  such  a  precaution  would  be  necessary.  The  learned 
seal  showed  remarkable  tact  in  escaping  into  Broadway,  for,  next 
to  a  whale,  a  seal  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  great  fire.  This 
revelation  of  the  present  poverty  of  Barnum’s  Museum  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  Barnum,  like  other  men,  is  apparently  inclined  to 
rest  upon  his  laurels  and  to  cease  from  inventing  startling  novelties. 
Bears  and  whales  and  giantesses  are  unworthy  of  “the  greatest 
showman  since  our  world  began,”  the  man  who  contrived  to 
make  a  profit  by  exhibitions  of  the  very  greatest  rubbish  ever 
picked  out  of  a  kennel.  A  man  who  shows  a  bear  or  a  whale 
is  almost  appealing  to  a  legitimate  curiosity.  The  essential  merit 
of  Barnum  was  that  he  showed  things  utterly  worthless  in  them¬ 
selves.  He  was  like  a  man  who  is  proud  of  catching  his  fish  by 
artificial  flics,  and  who  would  never  condescend  to  offer  the  sub¬ 
stantial  attractions  of  a  worm.  Any  one  can  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  by  means  of  a  real  live  ghost;  it  requires  the  skill  of  a 
genuine  artist  to  make  a  ghost  out  of  a  turnip  and  an  old  sheet. 
The  Feejee  mermaid,  which  was  iu  Barnum’s  earlier  style,  was 
intrinsically  valueless ;  it  was  knocked  together  out  of  a  few  old 
fish  skins  and  a  stuiied  monkey.  In  other  hands,  they  would  have 
remained  mere  raw  material ;  in  his  they  became  a  most  excellent  , 
monster  of  the  deep.  So,  too,  Washington’s  nurse  was  a  mere  I 
dirty  old  negro  woman,  such  as  may  be  found  by  hundreds 
in  the  United  States  ;  it  was  Barnum’s  special  glory  to  appeal 
to  the  patriotic  sight-seers  by  that  touch  about  Washington, 
and  to  make  an  old  negress  as  attractive  as  Jenny  Lind.  The 
highest  poetry  is  that  which  finds  new  meaning  in  the  commonest 
things ;  and  the  true  showman  is  the  man  whose  wonders  are 
the  vilest  objects  invested  with  charming  associations  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  imagination. 

In  the  exhibition  of  Tom  Thumb  we  see  a  slight  falling-off 
in  this  respect,  although  Tom  Thumb  was  perhaps  Barnum’s  most 
successful  achievement.  Tom  Thumb  was  certainly  a  genuine 
curiosity,  and  so  far  was  worth  seeing  on  his  own  account ; 
but  then  we  must  add,  in  justice  to  Barnum,  that  he  was  a  curio¬ 
sity  simply  unpleasant  to  all  cultivated  tastes.  A  chimpanzee  is 
scarcely  pleasing,  although  the  amiable  simplicity  of  character 
which  distinguishes  our  present  visitor  almost  disarms  criticism. 
"When  she  is  observed  gracefully  accepting  gooseberries  from  her 
admirers,  or  having  a  game  of  romps  with  her  attendant  monkies,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  too  hard  upon  her ;  oneforgets  for  the  time  that  she 
is  a  hideous  caricature  of  humanity,  and  remembers  that  she  is  an 
ape.  Tom  Thumb,  on  the  other  hand,  always  obtrusively  claimed 
to  be  a  man  and  a  brother  ;  consequently  it  was  as  unpleasant  to 
well-regulated  minds  to  look  at  him  as  to  look  at  any  other  unnatural 
deformity.  Barnum,  however,  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  most 
minds  are  not  well  regulated.  The  poor  wretches  who  haunt  our 
streets  to  extort  money  by  exhibiting  ghastly  malformations  produced  i 
b)’  naturA  or  accident  simply  shock  most  people ;  but  even  they  1 


find  a  fit  audience,  whose  susceptibilities  are  too  blunt  for  their 
disgust  to  overcome  their  curiosity.  By  a  happy  perception  of 
the  exact  degree  to  which  all  minds  are  infected  by  a  certain 
morbid  appetite  for  strange  things,  even  when  intrinsically  ugly, 
Barnum  succeeded  in  attracting  persons  who  might  have  been 
assumed  to  be  superior  to  Tom  Thumb.  There  is  a  disposition, 
which  shows  itself  in  many  ways,  for  preferring  queer  things 
to  beautiful.  In  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  the  world 
cockneys  habitually  turn  aside  to  see  a  hill  shaped  like  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  nose,  or  a  stalactitic  formation  which 
resembles  a  petrified  bear,  or  some  other  of  those  absurd  sights 
which  seem  to  have  been  created  for  the  behoof  of  guide-book 
writers.  Some  persons  affect  to  be  altogether  superior  to  this, 
and  prefer,  for  example,  the  contemplation  of  the  cliffs  of  the 
Eiger  and  Schreckhorn  to  examining  the  marks  made  by  St. 
Martin  when  he  leant  his  back  against  one  hill  and  struck 
his  stick  through  the  other.  But  we  fear  that  a  certain 
sneaking  instinct,  which  we  should  be  ashamed  openly  to  avow, 
lurks  within  most  breasts,  and  often  induces  us  secretly  to  prefer 
the  freak  of  nature  to  the  real  beauty.  It  is  a  humiliating  fact, 
like  a  good  many  others,  such  as  that  men  prefer  farces  to 
Shakspeare,  or  Crystal  Palaces  to  true  architecture.  But  it  is  a 
fact  notwithstanding,  although  most  generally  true  of  half- 
educated  people.  Barnum  took  advantage  of  it  with  inimitable 
skill  in  the  case  of  Tom  Thumb.  That  most  unattractive  little 
dwarf  might  have  wasted  his  ugliness  on  the  desert  air  to  any 
extent  had  he  not  been  turned  to  account  by  a  man  of  genius. 
There  were  dwarfs  before  Tom  Thumb,  puffed  by  no  Barnum,  just 
as  apples  fell  before  that  one  which  attracted  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
attention ;  but  they  passed  their  lives  unnoticed  except  by  men 
of  science  or  by  the  frequenters  of  some  humble  caravan, 
which  was  to  Barnum’s  Museum  what  Fulton’s  first  steamboat 
was  to  the  Great  Eastern.  Tom  Thumb  under  Barnum  became  a 
name.  He  produced  town  and  gown  rows  in  English  Universities ; 
he  was  known  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage ;  and  he  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  poor  Haydon  cutting  his  throat.  It  must  have 
been  cruel  for  a  painter  who  believed  in  himself  to  see  his  high 
art  neglected  in  comparison  with  a  dwarf;  but  Haydon  should 
have  known  that  his  ignominious  rival  had  the  advantage  of  genius 
too.  The  mannikin  might  have  piped  to  us,  but  we  should  not 
have  danced  had  not  Barnum  set  the  tune.  Tom  Thumb  came 
again  to  us  got  up,  as  it  may  be  said,  with  new  effects  and 
scenery.  He  came  with  a  wife  and  other  dwarfs  as  unattractive 
as  himself.  His  carriage  has  paraded  Piccadilly  and  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  drawn  the  attention  of  numerous  small  boys.  But  the 
British  public  has  passed  him  by,  as  though  he  had  been  so  much 
dross.  He  has  become  stale  and  unprofitable,  scarcely  superior  to 
the  talking  fish,  and  decidedly  less  attractive  than  Garibaldi. 
This  time  he  unwisely  trusted  to  his  own  powers  of  puffery. 

Barnum,  as  we  have  remarked,  seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  off. 
His  taste  has  become  less  discriminative.  The  mere  fact  of  his 
exhibiting  a  giantess  we  consider  to  be  against  him.  Superficial 
observers  might  possibly  suppose  that,  for  exhibiting  purposes,  a 
giantess  was  at  least  the  equal  of  a  dwarf.  We  cannot  think  so. 
A  giantess  is,  in  our  opinion,  just  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line 
which  separates  the  bearably  from  the  unbearably  grotesque.  It 
is  true  that  some  people  have  strong  enough  stomachs  for  any¬ 
thing.  But  the  appetite  which  can  (metaphorically)  swallow  a 
'  giantess  must  be  strong  indeed.  We  should  say  that  the  giantess 
i  is  just  above  the  bearded  woman  in  the  scale  of  repulsiveness;  the 
lowest  or  zero  point  in  that  scale  being  marked  by  some  of  those 
detestable  objects  which  adorn  the  outside  of  anatomical  museums. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  answer  for  the  still  more  revolting  sights 
which  may  be  observed  within  their  walls.  Ladies,  it  is  credibly 
stated,  used  to  kiss  Tom  Thumb.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  and  proves 
how  much  the  benevolent  instincts  of  the  fair  sex  may  be  at  times 
perverted ;  but  no  one  could  ever  kiss  a  giantess.  A  woman  seven 
feet  high  would,  we  should  think,  strike  horror  into  the  boldest 
breast.  We  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  had  the  choice  of 
saving  the  giantess  or  the  whale ;  perhaps  an  enlightened  curiosity 
to  see  roast  whale  might  have  turned  our  choice  in  favour  of  the 
giantess ;  but  if  the  learned  seal  had  appealed  to  us  (for  a  seal  is 
amongst  the  most  attractive  of  the  brute  creation),  we  fear  the 
giantess  might  have  been  grilled. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Barnum  will  rise  phoenix-like 
from  the  ashes  of  his  museum.  It  is,  indeed,  stated  that  he  has 
already  despatched  his  agent  to  Europe  to  buy  new  curiosities. 
This  is  an  involuntary  compliment  which  we  are  glad  to  accept. 
One  would  certainly  have  thought  that  in  the  land  of  the  snap¬ 
ping  turtle  and  the  Guyas  Cuti  of  the  prairies  there  could  have 
been  no  dearth  of  natural  wonders.  The  Guyas  Cuti,  we  may 
remark,  is  an  animal  which  has  never  yet  been  seen.  He  was 
once  advertised  by  an  enterprising  Yankee  as  a  beast  of  tre¬ 
mendous  ferocity,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  Indians 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  and  leaving  them  there 
to  perish  of  hunger.  The  audience  collected  and  paid  their 
dollars.  Suddenly  a  rattling  of  chains  was  heard,  and  the 
showman  rushed  in,  pale  and  bloody,  crying  that  the 
Guyas  Cuti  had  broken  loose.  The  audience  fled  with  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  one  direction  and  the  showman  with  the 
dollars  in  the  other.  Neither  he  nor  the  terrible  Guyas  Cuti 
have  ever  since  been  seen.  We  should  recommend  Mr.  Barnum 
to  secure  one  of  them.  Meanwhile,  he  seems  to  have  made  a 
good  stroke  by  declaring  that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  Southern 
incendiaries.  They  are  represented  to  have  been  infuriated  by  tin- 
exhibition  of  the  petticoat  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  did  not 
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attempt  to  escape.  Certainly  the  irritation  was  legitimate,  al¬ 
though  they  took  a  rather  strong  way  of  expressing  it.  It  would, 
we  suppose,  be  too  wild  an  hypothesis  to  presume  that  Barnum  had 
fired  the  museum  himself,  because  the  giantess  and  the  whale  and 
the  learned  seal  did  not  pay,  by  way  of  advertisement,  lie  will 
in  future  have  the  patriotism  as  well  as  the  curiosity  of  the  North 
in  his  favour :  and  it  would  be  only  a  graceful  act  to  subscribe  to 
present  him  with  a  new  whale. 


ENGLISH  SCULPTURE. 

BRONZE  statue  of  Mr.  Godley,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner, 
has,  previously  to  its  shipment  for  New  Zealand,  been  placed 
on  view  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where,  we  believe,  it 
will  be  exhibited  for  three  or  four  months.  Mr.  Godley  was  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  the  well-known  Canterbury  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  unusual  energy  and 
simplicity  of  nature — such  a  leader,  in  shorl,  as  might  have  been 
selected  in  the  old  days  of  Greece  to  conduct  colonists  from  Corinth 
or  Phocaea  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Lybia.  Mr.  Woolner  has 
succeeded  remarkably  in  stamping  this  character  upon  his  work. 
The  head  is  full  of  vivacity  and  firmness  j  the  face  looks  keenty 
forward,  the  mouth  set,  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  foresees  at  once  the  immediate  labours  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  its  long  future  career.  It  is  an  infallible  and  an  easy 
test  of  goodness  in  a  statue  when  the  expression  of  the  features 
gives  the  keynote  to  the  expression  of  the  figure.  Mr.  Woolner’s 
new  work  completely  fulfils  this  condition.  Every  line  in  the  dress, 
and  in  the  figure  shown  under  the  dress,  carries  out  the  idea 
which  we  have  above  indicated,  by  its  character  of  compressed 
energy  and  simple  resolve.  These  are  what  may  be  called  the 
demands  of  nature  on  the  artist.  At  the  same  time,  the  demands 
of  art  have  been  met  by  the  manner  in  which  the  free  and  un¬ 
restrained  action  of  the  limbs  Las  been  brought  into  harmony  by  the 
disposition  of  the  drapery  ;  the  result  being  that  the  figure,  although 
instinct  with  life  and  motion,  retains  the  statuesque  character. 
The  man  is  ready  to  move  and  speak,  yet  there  is  no  sense  on  the 
beholder’s  part  that  he  will,  as  it  were,  leave  his  station.  In  other 
words,  the  golden  law  of  moderation  has  been  strictly  kept.  The 
figure  stands  on  the  delicate  pause  or  crisis  between  the  two  oppo¬ 
sing  dangers  of  sculpture — immobility  or  heaviness,  and  over-dis¬ 
play  of  motion  or  spasm. 

A  word  may  be  added  upon  the  dress.  We  often  hear  modern 
fashions  quoted  as  the  excuse  for  modern  failures  in  portrait- 
sculpture.  Here  the  artist  has  had  the  courage  to  model  a  more 
than  life-sized  figure,  not  even  in  any  robes  of  state,  but  in 
the  sheer  ordinary  dress  of  the  working  colonist.  Yet  we  are 
convinced  that  no  one  who  looks  at  the  statue  (unless  he  look 
with  the  pseudo-classical  spectacles  of  the  last  century)  will  feel 
any  deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  eyes  are  not  drawn 
to  the  dress ;  one  thinks  of  it  no  more  than  if  the  real 
man  were  before  us.  This  we  take  to  be  the  test  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  portrait.  When  we  ask  why  Mr.  Woolner  has 
succeeded  in  a  point  in  which  success  is  notoriously  so  rare, 
the  reason  will  be  found  to  lie  solely  in  the  truth  of  representation, 
as  governed  by  imaginative  power  in  the  artist’s  mind.  The 
power  of  the  head  concentrates  our  attention  on  the  leading  point. 
The  faithful  rendering  of  the  limbs  makes  us  conscious  of  the  form 
rather  than  of  its  coverings.  The  dress  itself,  though  rendered 
with  a  minute  finish  which  is  very  uncommon,  yet  never  draws 
attention  to  the  petty  details;  it  strikes  us  as  what  our  friend 
wears,  not  as  suggestive  of  his  tailor.  On  the  whole,  this  figure  is 
a  work  of  which  its  possessors  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  it 
sustains  Mr.  Woolner’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
powerful,  and  imaginative  among  the  living  sculptors  of  the 
country. 

Let  Us  take  this  opportunity  to  recur  to  the  remarks  on  this 
subject  which  we  have  formerly  made.  One  main  reason  for 
British  failure  in  sculpture  we  have  traced  to  ignorance  in  private 
patronage.  A  second  lies,  of  course,  in  the  imperfect  training  of 
the  sculptors,  and  in  the  number  of  men,  incompetent  from  want  of 
natural  gift  and  of  acquired  knowledge,  who  take  advantage  of 
this  public  ignorance  to  pass  themselves  off  as  artists.  Enough 
has  been  said  for  the  present  on  those  obstacles.  The  first  will  be 
removed  or  diminished  when  those  who  order  a  bust  or  a  group 
learn  to  train  their  eyes  by  reference  to  nature  and  to  existing 
standards  in  art,  and  give  commissions,  not  from  private  kindness 
or  on  the  strength  of  fashion  and  puffery,  but  with  a  sincere  wish 
to  obtain  money’s  worth  for  their  money.  Taste  in  sculpture,  as  in 
all  the  arts,  although  it  does  not  grow  of  itself,  but  requires  some 
little  trouble  to  learn,  is  simple  matter  of  information,  and  of 
information  the  acquisition  of  which  differs  from  many  other  forms 
of  study  in  its  pleasantness.  If  any  readers  are  induced  by  this 
criticism  to  open  their  eyes  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  the  dormant  power  of  distin¬ 
guishing  good  from  bad  awakens  in  the  mind.  Fifty 
years  ago,  this  process  began  in  the  case  of  painting ;  and  now, 
although  some  ill-founded  popularities  exist,  yet  even  these 
are  kept  up  to  a  level  much  above  what  passes  muster 
in  sculpture.  A  similar  elevation  of  taste  will  be  soon  met 
by  a  parallel  advance  among  our  sculptors;  and  fifty  years 
hence  the  tawdry  cleverness  of  A.,  the  vulgar  commonplace  of 
B.,  and  the  inanity  of  X.  Y.  Z.  (it  would  not  be  hard  to  make  up 
four-and-twenty)  will  provoke  the  smile  of  wonder  with  which 
we  now  look  at  the  Fames,  Victorias,  Britaunias,  and  the  like  in  St. 


Paul’s  or  Westminster  Abbey.  And  when  it  is  then  asked,  as 
we  sometimes  ask  about  the  said  Fames,  Victorias,  and  Britannias, 
how  such  ugly  encumbrances  came  to  find  their  way  into  the 
squares  and  streets  and  churches  of  the  land,  a  third  reason  will 
be  given,  on  which  we  propose  now  to  say  a  few  plain  words. 

Partly  from  the  expense  of  sculpture,  partly  from  its  inherent 
commemorative  quality,  it  frequently  happens'  that  works  in  this 
art  are  not  prepared  by  the  artist  according  to  his  own  invention, 
but  are  commissioned  from  him  by  a  combined  order.  Henqe  arises 
a  second  form  of  patronage,  which  has  been  often  justly  complained 
of  by  our  better  artists,  and  which  is,  indeed,  open  to  ever}'  kind 
of  abuse  that  ignorance  and  personal  vanity  and  jobbing  can  per¬ 
petrate  to  the  injury  of  art.  This  mode  is  the  Committee.  Why 
a  committee  works  so  badly  may  be  easily  explained.  All 
“  patronage  ”  of  art  ends  in  an  act  of  choice.  When  a  single 
person  is  the  patron,  mistaken  as  he  is  apt  to  be  in  an  art 
which  is  little  studied  or  criticized,  he  will,  however,  often  act 
from  some  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  subject.  But  that  selecting 
body  which  we  call  a  committee  is  not  one  chosen  for  its  power 
of  selection,  but  for  its  connection  with  the  person  or  deed  to  be 
commemorated.  It  is  a  thousand  chances  to  one  if  a  single 
member  of  it  has  the  very  slightest  knowledge  of  an  art  like 
sculpture.  They  are  gallant  sailors  or  soldiers,  politicians  or 
scientific  men.  The  tone  in  which  the  whole  thing  is  commonly 
spoken  of  proves  that  such  bodies  do  not  grasp  the  point  in  hand. 
When  a  statue  has  been  decided  on,  and  a  prospect  of  funds  is  in 
view,  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  appear  to  be  quite 
satisfied.  Anything  will  do  between  a  Phidias  and  a  figure-head. 
The  friend  is  sufficiently  honoured  by  the  fact.  A  bronze  in  the 
square!  a  statue  in  the  Abbey!  the  job  seems  finished — when 
unluckily,  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  it  has  only  j  ust  begun. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  a  hero 
mounts  his  pedestal  in  England.  The  very  wish  to  set  him  there 
rises  sometimes  from  the  desire,  not  to  commemorate  merit,  but  to 
find  a  job  for  some  distinguished  and  voracious  artist  of  “  European 
reputation.”  This  is  the  worst  case ;  readers  of  this  journal  will 
remember  more  than  one  example  of  it.  Generally,  however, 
there  is  a  genuine  impulse  to  put  up  a  statue,  combined  with  a 
vague  idea  of  what  a  statue  ought  to  be  like,  and  who  is  fit  to  do  it. 
We  pause  for  a  moment  here.  Everything  really  turns  on  this; 
for  what  honour  is  it  to  be  perpetuated  in  grim  ugliness,  like  poor 
Napier  in  Trafalgar  Square,  or  Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  and  at 
Glasgow  P  How  is  the  heroism  of  Balaclava  figured  by  the  three 
grenadiers  standing  at  ease  in  Waterloo  Place,  or  the  losses  of  the 
Crimea  by  four  similar  women  in  feathers,  backing  to  the  four 
corners  of  a  pedestal  at  Scutari  ?  It  is  the  same  with  poetry. 
Who  would  care  to  be  sung  of  by  a  Blackmore  or  a  Montgomery, 
or  to 

live  in  Settle’s  pages  one  day  more  ? 

Only  a  master  can  give  the  monument  which  outlasts  bronze ;  if 
we  cannot  find  him,  the  honour  will  be  worse  than  worthless.  So 
in  the  choice  of  the  sculptor.  Everything  really  turns  on  the 
fitness,  truth,  and  beauty  of  the  monument ;  but  nobody  on  our 
committee  much  minds  these  things. 

The  sculptor,  however,  must  be  chosen,  and  as  in  England  the 
idea  is  that  we  have  some  twenty  or  more,  each  and  all  capable  of 
a  task  which  Michel  Angelo  found  almost  too  much  for  him,  the 
committee  feel  an  embarras  des  richesses.  Perhaps  they  propose 
a  competition,  to  which  no  good  artists,  and  few  even  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  ones,  ever  send.  But  there  are  always  some  ready  to  com¬ 
pete,  or  who  have  not  yet  learned  by  bitter  experience  how  merit 
fares  in  these  “gambling  transactions,”  as  they  are  properly  termed 
by  Mr.  Burges  in  his  amusing  Lectures.  In  due  time  the  models 
come  in,  neatly  got  up  by  the  knowing  ones,  who  are  perfectly 
aware  that,  on  the  miniature  scale,  only  the  most  skilful  eyes  can 
distinguish  chaff  from  grain,  and  that  the  British  mind  is  always 
ready  to  take  a  sand-papered  surface  for  the  fine  finish  of  real  art. 
The  committee  meet,  and  walk  round  them,  and  meet  again ;  and 
although  the  competitors  are  supposed  to  be  as  unknown  to  their 
judges  as  undergraduates  writing  for  a  prize-poem,  yet  it  has  been 
observed  that  some  one  member  possesses  a  happy  instinct  by  which 
he  detects  his  protege  amongst  the  crowd.  Perhaps  a  suspicion  has 
sprung  up  by  this  time  that  the  committee  is  getting  out  of  its 
depth.  Even  the  common  refuge  of  the  indolent,  that  there  is  no 
disputing  about  taste,  loses  its  virtue  when  the  members  reflect 
on  the  reception  which  a  black  bronze  generally  meets  with  in 
England  from  the  discerning  public.  But  the  models  have  come 
all  around  them,  like  demons  called  up  by  an  unskilful  magician, 
and  somehow  they  must  decide.  As  nobody  has  any  genuine 
grounds  to  go  on,  every  one  is  thankful  for  the  help  of  a  decided 
bias,  and  the  result  is,  let  us  say,  the  Nelson  Column.  Or  we 
have  heal'd  that  matters  occasionally  take  a  more  diverting  turn, 
and  an  artist  on  the  committee  has  been  known  to  descend  from 
that  high  judicial  function,  enter  the  ranks  with  the  modellers, 
and  secure  the  monument.  Chance  governs  all !  but  chance  (as 
theologians  say)  is  a  poor  foolish  word,  expressing  something 
underneath  which  is  much  better. 

Things  hardly  go  more  happily  when  the  committee  selects  its 
own  artist.  There  is  always  the  radical  difficulty— twenty  people 
trying  to  choose,  with  no  more  special  aptitude  for  choosing  a  good 
sculptor  than  (let  us  say)  of  selecting  the  best  treatise  on  Con¬ 
comitant  Variations.  Mathematics  are  matter  of  knowledge,  and 
seulplure  is  just  as  much  so;  but  neither  kind  of  knowledge  comes 
without  proper  study.  Ii  we  have  not  studied  mathematics,  wo 
geuerallv  leave  Concomitant  Variations  alone  ;  but  the  committee 
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must  choose  its  sculptor.  Then,  perhaps,  some  artist,  or  man  of 
reasoned  or  real  taste,  helps  it  to  a  choice.  This  is  of  course  the 
host  chance;  for  although  the  general  degradation  of  English 
sculpture  has  lowered  the  standard  terribly,  so  that  people  who 
can  be  trusted  about  painting  blunder  sadly  about  the  other  art,  yet 
to  this  intervention  we  owe  (it  may  be  safely  presumed)  the  lew 
truly  fine  monumental  works  which  have  been  produced  within  the 
century — Flaxman’s  “  Mansfield,”  Wyatt’s  “  Princess  Charlotte,” 
Watson’s  “Eldon  and  Stowell,”  Foley’s  “Lord  Hardinge,” 
Woolner's  “  Godley,”  and  the  like.  But  generally  there  is  no 
such  intervention  in  favour  of  merit.  The  invariable  committee¬ 
man  with  a  friend  outside  proposes  that  a  select  body  (one 
practically  to  be  a  quorum )  shall  make  the  choice;  and,  with 
a  natural  eagerness  to  be  delivered  from  these  “  questions  of 
taste,”  which  ignorance  naturally  fancies  have  either  no  solu¬ 
tion  or  may  be  solved  by  instinct,  the  selecting  body  is  named 
at  once.  But,  from  the  same  reasons  which  generally  have 
collected  the  great  committee  without  the  least  reference 
to  its  ostensible  business,  the  little  committee  is  no  better 
qualified  to  select.  The  friend,  of  course,  hands  over  the  job  to 
the  excellent  outsider,  who  has  always  done  something  for  the 

Mansion  II  ise,  or  the  Court,  or  is  a  favourite  with  Lady - 

(you  knowT),  or  is,  lastly,  the  “  local  man  ”  who  gives  such  agree¬ 
able  dinners,  or  makes  yours  go  off  so  brilliantly.  We  are  draw¬ 
ing  no  fancy  picture,  as  some  of  our  reliders  will  know  only  too 
well;  nor  do  we  mean  to  blame  the  well-intending  committees  in 
question.  How  should  they  help  it  P  They  have  to  choose,  and 
they  know  next  to  nothing  about  choosing.  Indeed,  they  receive  no 
help  in  their  task  from  the  right  quarter ;  the  good  artist  being  inva¬ 
riably  and  notoriously  incapable  of  putting  himself  forward.  It  is 
the  other  kind  that  practises  the  arts  by  which  a  man  sefait  valoir,  and 
gets  laudatory  paragraphs  in  the  papers ;  he  has  only  one  art,  and 
that  is  enough  for  him.  Were  the  case  different,  it  is  bad  work 
that  would  be  the  exception. 

Cut  the  committee  meanwhile  proceed.  Their  serious  business 
is  beginning.  A  few  friends  put  down  their  names  from  a  sense 
of  respect.  The  committee  subscribe  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
public  are  invited  to  aid  in  setting  up  what,  they  are  invariably 
informed,  good  judges  have  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  work  of 
art.  In  extreme  cases,  what  the  profane  speak  of  as  “  the  screw  ”  is 
called  in.  Pressure  is  put  upon  subordinates — a  process  to  which 
the  subscription  for  a  military  hero,  as  the  advertised  lists  in  case 
of  Baron  Marochetti’s  “L<r.l  Clyde  ”  suggest,  is  tenderly  sus¬ 
ceptible.  Vague  intimations  are  held  out  that  defaulters  will  be 
exposed.  We  have  known  one  case  where  the  hat  was  sent 
round  to  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  the  sculptor 
had  “  cultivated,”  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
art.  The  process  had  a  kind  of  tragic  seriousness,  but  the  result 
has  been  fertile  in  broad  grins  ever  since.  Or  perhaps  the 
name  of  a  deceased  husband  is  brandished,  as  it  were  in 
terrorem,  over  the  widow.  Meanwhile  the  nominee  is  labouring 
in  private;  subordinates,  in  one  or  two  notorious  instances,  doing 
the  work  of  which  tho  head  of  the  firm  is  incapable.  At  last  wo 
reach  the  closing  scene  in  the  play.  The  committee  meet;  a 
speech  is  made,  in  which  the  speaker  will  be  observed  curiously 
reticent  on  the  question  of  art,  the  honour  being  always  supposed 
to  lie,  not  in  the  goodness  of  the  statue,  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  set  up ;  the  figure  is  unveiled,  and  one  more 
masterpiece  is  added  to  those  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  adornment  of  London,  Manchester,  or  Edinburgh.  “  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them,”  says 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  intelligent  French  writers  on  England, 
“  how  Lord  Nelson  looks  with  a  cable  between  his  legs  by  way  of 
a  tail,  or  the  Duke  striding  over  an  archway,  with  his  hat  and 
feathers  done  in  metal.”  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the 
more  recent  performances  which  we  owe  to  the  too  familiar 
pseudo-sculptors  of  our  time.  They  are  before  our  paths,  and  in 
our  way,  and  31.  Taine  himself  has  found  them  too  dismal  for 
joking. 

But  enough  of  this  negative  criticism — always  in  itself  an 
unsatisfactory  thing,  although  necessary  as  the  only  prelude  to 
improvement.  Our  moral  must  be  that  the  committee  system,  as 
in  general  it  exists,  is  radically  wrong.  It  selects  men  for  one 
reason,  and  then  requires  them  to  perform  functions  which  have  no 
sort  of  connection  with  it.  We  conclude  that  it  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  by  people  of  sense  and  modesty.  Nor— personal  vanity  or 
the  wish  to  job  apart — is  there  any  reason  why  the  system  should 
be  adopted.  When  a  scientific  question  comes  before  a  court,  the 
court  calls  in  an  expert.  A  committee,  except  in  the  rare  cases 
where  it  contains  some  one  who  has  made  sculpture  his  serious 
study,  should  do  the  same.  To  advise  on  such  matters,  as 
has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  should  be  one  function  of 
a  Royal  Academy.  Or,  without  confining  the  selection  to  that 
body  (which  is  decidedly  not  fortunate  in  all  its  sculptors),  a  kind 
of  recognised  tribunal  would  soon  form  itself  if  memorializers 
in  general  were  alive  to  the  bad  results  of  their  proceedings,  and  to 
the  absurdity  of  extemporizing  judgments  on  a  technical  question. 
Public  taste  wrould,  meanwhile,  advance  in  regard  to  sculpture, 
as  it  has  advanced  in  regard  to  painting.  The  charlatan  and  tho 
ignoramus  would  gradually  drop  out  of  sight.  And  if  no  modern 
race  is  likely  to  equal  Athenian  taste  in  these  matters,  we  might 
at  least  see  England  brought  to  the  level  of  Franco  or  of 
Germany. 


REVIEWS. 

INDIA  UNDER  LORD  DALHOUSIE.* 

T  is  the  misfortune  of  history  that  some  of  its  greatest 
subjects  are  so  overlaid  by  controversy  that  their  real  gran¬ 
deur  is  constantly  either  lost  sight  of  or  denied.  There  are 
few  more  conspicuous  instances  of  this  fact  than  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
reign  in  India.  The  tenth  year  from  the  close  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  sees  the  character  and  results  of  his  policy  still  hotly 
disputed,  and  every  historian  of  the  eventful  period  which 
preceded  the  Mutiny  of  1857  finds  himself  writing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  catastrophe,  and  is  reduced,  almost 
against  his  will,  to  speak  as  a  partisan  of  his  hero’s  share  in 
bringing  it  about.  Nothing  but  time  and  increased  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs  can  effectually  remedy  this  evil.  At  present 
we  can  but  compare  statement  with  statement,  the  charge  with 
the  refutation,  the  attack  with  the  defence,  in  the  hope  that  each 
successive  conflict  of  opposing  judgments  will  result  in  putting 
some  additional  truth  beyond  the  reach  of  question.  The  three 
books  which  we  have  here  placed  together  are  the  latest  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  prolonged  controversy.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
has  been  induced  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  second 
volume,  and  Mr.  Kaye’s  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,  to  reprint 
j  Lis  review  of  recent  Indian  history  which  appeared  in  the 
j  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  and  April,  1863.  Sir  Charles 
!  Jackson  has  written  with  the  object  of  “  vindicating  Lord  Dal¬ 
housie’s  policy  and  reputation  from  the  attacks  of  his  assailants.” 
Mr.  Arnold’s  comment  upon  his  own  narrative  is  that  it  displays 
palpably  “  one  dominant  passion,  driving  the  great  and  able  man 
possessed  of  it  to  the  very  verge  of  conventional  j  ustice,  generosity, 
and  good  faith,  and  even  sometimes  not  a  little  beyond  those 
boundaries.”  Thus  a  comparison  of  these  three  volumes  will  at 
all  events  afford  us  the  advantage  of  seeing  at  one  view  what  is  to 
be  said  both  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  If  the  Duke  of 
Argyll’s  sketch  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  judicial  summing- 
up,  it  is  only  perhaps  because  his  position  as  “  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  which  decided  on  the  annexation  of  Oude,  and  decided, 
too,  not  only  on  the  doing  of  it,  but  substantially  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  done,”  necessarily  involves  him  in  whatever 
responsibility  may  attach  to  what  has  often  been  regarded  as  the 
crowning  measure  of  Lord  Dalhousie’s  administration. 

Of  the  lawfulness,  however,  of  this  particular  act,  even  Mr. 
Arnold  entertains  no  doubt.  The  policy  of  annexing  Oude  has 
had  assailants  in  plenty,  but  they  seem  now  to  have  retired 
from  the  contest;  and  since  Lord  Ellenborough  imported  an 
implied  “  doubt  whether  we  had  any  good  right  to  hold  the 
province  ”  into  his  famous  despatch  against  Lord  Canning,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  the  fashion  to  charge  the  British  Government  with 
wholesale  plunder  because  it  declined  to  be  any  longer  a  partaker 
in  the  crimes  of  its  incorrigible  puppets.  For  that  this  was 
morally  our  position  in  Oude  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  denial. 
The  Treaty  of  1801  bound  the  potentate  then  known  as  the 
“Nawab  Vizier  ”  to  “establish  such  a  system  of  administration 
as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  be 
calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  ” ; 
and,  as  the  only  chance  of  keeping  him  to  his  engagement,  he  was 
further  made  to  promise  that  he  would  “  always  advise  with,  and 
act  in  conformity  to  the  counsel  of,  the  officers  of  the  East  India 
Company.”  In  return  for  this,  the  British  Government  pledged 
itself  to  defend  his  Excellency’s  territories  “  against  all  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies.”  In  what  manner  this  treaty  was 
carried  out  on  the  part  of  the  Kings  of  Oude,  every  reader 
of  Sir  William  Sleemau’s  or  Sir  James  Outram’s  Reports  knows 
only  too  well.  Under  the  combined  misrule  of  its  Mussulman 
sovereigns  and  its  Hindoo  aristocracy,  the  fairest  and  most  fertile 
territory  of  tho  Indian  peninsula  became  a  very  hell  upon  earth. 
“The  country,”  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  “  was  a  prey  to  per¬ 
petual  civil  war,  and  civil  war  of  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  kind. 
The  number  of  persons  killed  or  murdered  ” — often  after  the  most 
horrible  tortures— “exceeded  two  thousand  annually.  But  murder 
was  the  least  destructive  of  the  many  inflictions  which  completed 
the  misery  of  the  people.  Whole  towns  and  villages  were 
frequently  burnt,  and  whole  crops  destroyed.  Sometimes  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  cultivators  were  driven  off  in  hundreds, 
and  those  of  them  who  escaped  death  from  cold  and  hunger  were 
sold  into  slavery.  The  average  number  of  villages  burnt  or 
plundered  for  each  of  the  seven  years”  (since  1847)  “  sffitecl 
by  Outram  at  upwards  of  seventy-eight.”  This  was  the  state  of 
things  which  we  were  maintaining  by  the  presence  of  a  British 
Resident  and  the  support  of  a  British  army.  The  “counsel”  in 
conformity  to  which  the  King  had  promised  to  govern  his 
dominions,  as  the  price  of  having  them  guaranteed  to  him,  had 
been  tendered  again  and  again.  It  had  taken  tho  shape  of 
advice,  of  entreaty,  of  warning,  of  menace,  but  in  every  shape 
alike  it  had  been  systematically  disregarded.  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  hardly  the  man  to  find  pleasure  in  impotent  remonstrances, 
and  after  the  disclosures  of  Colonel  Outram’s  Report  he  took  up 
“  the  consideration  of  tho  subject  with  a  view  to  its  final  decision.” 


*  India  under  Dalhousie  and  Canning.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  London: 
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In  his  minute  of  the  i8th  of  June,  1855,  he  reviewed  the  history 
of  our  relations  with  Oude  ;  and,  in  word9  the  restrained  and  severe 
eloquence  of  which  is  so  striking  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  them 
even  now  without  being  carried  away  by  the  desire  of  quotation, 
he  sketched  the  misery  of  the  people,  the  degradation  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  complicity  of  the  British  Government,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  that  since,  “  were  it  not  for 
the  constant  presence  of  British  troops  at  Lucknow,  the  people  of 
Oude  would  speedily  work  their  own  deliverance,”  inaction  on 
our  part  was  no  longer  possible  without  “  converting  our  responsi¬ 
bility  into  guilt.” 

But  here,  strange  to  say,  Lord  Dalhousie’s  direct  share  in  the 
work  of  annexation  came  to  an  end.  The  act  itself,  though  it  was 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence,  formed  no  part  of  his  original 
scheme,  and  was  undertaken  in  opposition  to  his  suggestions. 
Of  the  four  possible  modes  of  dealing  with  the  question— namely, 
annexation,  a  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
East  India  Company  coupled  with  a  retention  by  the  King  of  his 
royal  title  and  position,  a  division  of  the  government  between  the 
King  and  the  British  Resident,  and  a  merely  temporary  assumption 
of  power  by  the  latter — Lord  Dalhousie  dismissed,  in  the  same 
Minute,  all  but  the  second.  He  proposed  to  require  the  Iviug  to 
sign  a  new  treaty,  vesting  the  “  whole  civil  and  military  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Oude  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,”  upon  pain,  in  case 
of  refusal,  of  seeing  the  British  force  withdrawn  from  his  dominions, 
and  all  interposition  of  the  Government  of  India  “  iu  His  Majesty’s 
affairs  ”  brought  to  an  immediate  end.  None  of  the  members  of 
his  Council  agreed  with  Lord  Dalhousie  in  this  recommendation, 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  recorded  his  dissent  in  a  very  celebrated 
Minute  which  is  stated  on  good  authority  to  have  really  deter¬ 
mined  Lord  Palmerston’s  Cabinet  in  the  course  they  adopted. 
“  The  result,”  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  “was  a  despatch,  nominally 
from  the  Couvt  of  Directors,  but  really  from  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor-General  to  be  guided  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  to  the  mode  of  securing  the  desired  result,  but 
indicating  strongly  an  opinion  that  the  proposal  of  withdrawing 
our  troops  from  Oude  was  one  founded  on  too  limited  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  our  rights,  and  one  which,  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
direct  measure  of  compulsion,  might  involve  the  risk  of  failure.” 
Though  expressed  in  terms  apparently  designed  to  throw  as 
much  of  the  responsibility  of  stringent  measures  on  Lord  Dal¬ 
housie’s  shoulders  as  could  possibly  be  made  to  lie  there,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  despatch  pointed  to  annexation  pure 
and  simple,  in  preference  to  any  milder  expedient,  and  in  this 
sense  Lord  Dalhousie  at  once  accepted  it.  He  had  already  offered, 
with  that  singular  subordination  of  all  personal  considerations  to 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  public  service  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  master  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  his  own  person,  instead  of  leaving  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  them,  as  he  might  have  done,  to  Lord  Canning,  who 
was  already  on  his  way  to  relieve  him.  The  incorporation  of 
Oude  into  the  British  dominions  was  at  once  accomplished,  and 
thus,  by  a  curious  fatality,  Lord  Dalhousie  was  for  a  long  time — is 
by  some  people  to  this  day — credited  with  the  whole  praise  or 
blame  of  an  act  which  he  alone,  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Government  either  in  India  or  at  home,  had  consistently 
opposed.  The  main  ground  on  which  he  based  his  disapprobation 
of  formal  annexation  was  the  fidelity  which  the  rulers  of  Oude 
had  shown  to  the  British  power.  “  No  wavering  friendship,”  he 
wrote,  “  has  ever  been  laid  to  their  charge.  They  have  long 
acknowledged  our  power,  have  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
our  supremacy,  and  have  aided  us  as  best  they  could  in  the  hour 
of  our  utmost  need.”  We  confess  that  this  argument  seems  to 
us  deserving  of  more  weight  than  was  attached  to  it  by  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Cabinet.  It  is  true  that  any  personal  claims  which 
the  Kings  of  Oude  might  have  established  on  British  forbearance 
ought  not  to  have  weighed  for  a  moment  against  their  persistent 
neglect  of  all  those  interests  of  their  subjects  which  they  had 
promised  to  promote,  and  which  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  see 
promoted.  But  in  Lord  Dalhousie’s  judgment  the  two  objects 
did  not  necessarily  conflict  with  one  another.  We  had  nothing  to 
■do  but  to  declare  the  Treaty  of  1801  at  an  end,  to  bring  the 
King  at  once  to  our  feet.  He  could  not  have  maintained 
himself  for  a  month  against  his  own  army  or  his  own 
subjects,  and  consequently  we  had  only  to  withdraw  our  protec¬ 
tion  to  ensure  his  eager  consent  to  such  terms  as  we  might  have 
thought  fit  to  impose  upon  him.  In  this  way  the  same  end  would 
have  been  attained  as  was  secured  by  the  course  actually  taken, 
while  we  should  not  have  given  occasion  to  our  enemies  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that,  when  once  we  have  set  our  hearts  upon  a 
kingdom,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  its  rulers  have  been 
true  or  false  to  us.  The  overthrow  of  a  dynasty  simply  because  it 
has  governed  ill  is  not  a  proceeding  which  comes  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  natives  of  India;  but  an  act  of  ingratitude,  though 
it  is  such  only  in  appearance,  conveys  a  lesson  which  is  very 
quickly  learned,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  civilization  of  the 
learner.  If  Lord  Dalhousie’s  advice  had  been  followed,  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  Oude  would  not  have  been  materially 
delayed,  while  the  presence  of  the  reigning  family  at  Lucknow 
might  have  acted  as  a  breakwater  against  the  discontent  which 
subsequently  found  a  weapon  ready  to  its  hand  in  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny'  of  1857. 

But  though  the  annexation  of  Oude  cannot  with  any'  justice  be 
laid  to  Lord  Dalhousie’s  charge,  and  though,  if  his  suggestion  had 
been  followed,  the  great  benefits  which  have  resulted,  even  as  it 
is,  from  that  substantially  righteous  act  might  have  been  unalloyed 


with  the  drawbacks  which  actually  accompanied  it,  there  are  an¬ 
nexations  enough  for  which  he  is  really  responsible,  and  in  respect 
of  which  it  is  difficult  wholly  to  acquit  him.  These  are  the 
acquisitions  of  territory  which  were  based  on  the  alleged  failure  of 
heirs — the  most  notable  instances  being  those  of  Sattara,  Nagpore, 
and  Jhansi.  LTpon  this  part  of  the  question  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  agree  completely  either  with  the  assailants  or  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  In  each  case,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Governor-General  refused  to  recognise  an  adopted  son  as  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  the  deceased  rajah.  The  importance  attributed  by 
the  Hindoos  to  the  rite  of  adoption  may'  perhaps  be  best  illustrated 
by  supposing  a  Roman  Catholic  to  believe  that  he  can  only 
be  delivered  —  not  from  purgatory  merely,  but  from  hell  —  by 
having  certain  masses  said  for  him,  and  that  these  masses  can 
only  be  offered  by  a  natural  or  adopted  son.  It  is  only  the  son 
who  can  perform  the  mortuary  sacrifices  at  his  father’s  grave ;  and 
if  these  are  left  unperformed,  the  parent  has  no  chance  of  entering 
the  Hindoo  heaven.  “  Every  great  event  in  the  life  of  a 
Hindoo,”  says  Mr.  Maine,  “  seems  to  be  regarded  as  leading  up  to, 
and  bearing  upon,  these  solemnities.  If  he  marries,  it  is  to  have 
children  who  may  perform  them  after  his  death ;  if  he  has  no 
children,  he  lies  under  the  strongest  obligation  to  adopt  them  from 
another  family,  ‘  with  a  view,’  writes  the  Hindoo  doctor,  ‘  to  the 
funeral  cake,  the  water,  and  the  solemn  sacrifice.’  ”  So  far  the 
case  against  Lord  Dalhousie  seems  very  conclusive,  but  it  breaks 
down  at  the  next  step.  It  does  not  appear  that,  to  make  au 
adoption  valid,  the  son  must  of  necessity  succeed  to  the  dignities 
as  well  as  the  estates  of  his  adoptive  father :  — 

All  the  arguments,  therefore,  which  have  been  founded  on  the  cruelty  of 
preventing  the  completion  of  a  rite  sacred  among  Hindoos  are  arguments 
which  have  no  bearing  on  the  question.  There  was  no  attempt  to  interfere 
with  adoption  as  a  religious  rite.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  wherever 
a  native  aristocracy  exists,  or  can  be  created,  founded  on  possessions  or 
position  short  of  sovereignty,  it  may  be  perpetuated  by  adoption,  without 
in  any  way  contravening  the  principle  of  policy  laid  down  by  Lord 
Dalhousie. 

It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  foundation  in 
fact  for  Mr.  Arnold’s  assertion  that  in  these  annexations  “  the 
Governor-General  struck  at  the  root  of  Hindoo  religion,  and 
cut  out  of  Hindoo  law  its  highest  and  gentlest  enactment  ”  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  both  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Sir  Charles 
Jackson  appear  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  immense  effect  produced 
upon  Hindoo  society  by  the  discover}'  that  a  relationship  univer¬ 
sally  held  to  be  of  equal  sacredness  with  that  of  sonship  by  birth 
was  for  the  future  to  confer  no  title  to  a  vacant  sovereignty.  It 
is  true  that  the  sanction  of  the  paramount  State  had  always  been 
needed  for  such  a  succession ;  but  it  was  one  thing  to  object  to 
this  or  that  particular  adoption,  and  another  to  lay  down  the  rule 
that,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  adopted  son  was  to 
be  passed  over,  and  the  territory  to  be  regarded  as  though  it  had 
escheated  through  failure  of  heirs.  And  as  if  to  make  the  operation 
of  this  principle  the  more  conspicuous,  there  was  one  striking 
difference  between  two  of  these  cases  and  the  third.  The  Rajahs 
of  Nagpore  and  Jhansi  had  governed  their  dominions  ill,  but  the 
Rajah  of  Sattara  had  been  a  singularly  mild  and  virtuous  ruler ; 
and  when  it  became  obvious  that  to  both  classes  of  sovereigns 
alike  there  remained  the  one  end  of  having  their  dominions  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  territories  of  the  British  Government,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  to  native  observers  it  seemed  like  a  deeply- 
laid  plan  to  absorb  one  by  one  all  the  remaining  seats  of  native 
power  in  India.  And  though  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  doubtless  right 
in  maintaining  that  the  war  of  1857  was  a  mutiny  and  not  a 
rebellion,  and  that  it  was  a  mutiny  caused  by  a  sudden  religious 
panic,  he  seems  hardly  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  extent 
to  which  the  insurrectionary  element  ultimately  entered  into  it, 
or  for  the  amount  of  religious  distrust  of  our  policy  which 
must  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys  before  they  coidd 
have  yielded  themselves  up  so  completely  to  their  apprehensions 
about  the  greased  cartridges. 


SCHLUTER’S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.* 

HIS  book  contains  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Admitting 
the  matter  to  be  good,  it  contains  too  little ;  wanting  that 
admission,  it  contains  too  much.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  con¬ 
tains  too  much.  The  work  professes  to  be  a  history  of  music 
from  a  general  point  of  view,  for  which — the  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface — the  foundation  has  been  laid  by  R.  G.  Kiesewetter,  in 
his  History  of  Modern  or  European  Music,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Leipzic  in  1834,  the  second  in  1846.  Herr 
Schliiter  proposes  “  to  treat  more  in  detail  of  the  last  century  ”  than 
Kiesewetter  had  done ;  to  “  condense  in  a  shorter  review  the  period 
of  preparation  for  ‘  our  modern  music ;’  ”  “  to  allot  to  each  period 
as  much  time  and  consideration  as  its  intrinsic  worth  and  interest 
at  the  present  day  shall  warrant  ” ;  “  above  all,  to  unfold  the 
doctrine  of  progressive  development  having  an  actual  inherent 
sequence,”  and  to  demonstrate  “  that  the  Present  is  not  merely- 
connected  with  the  Past  by  the  loose  chain  of  tradition,  but 
grows  out  of  it  by  reason  of  its  ”  (the  Past’s  or  the  Present's  ?) 
“  internal  structure  and  formation.”  Such  vagueness  as  interferes 
with  our  ready  comprehension  of  the  foregoing  may  perhaps  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Tubbs ;  but  a  rough  guess  at  Herr 
Schliiter’s  meaning  scarcely  brings  with  it  the  conviction  that 

*  A.  General  History  of  Music .  By-  Dr.  Joseph  Schliiter.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Robert  Tubbs.  London :  Richard  Bentley 
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his  book  fulfils  the  prescribed  conditions.  Hi?  last  proposition 
but  one,  indeed  —  that  about  allotting  “  to  each  period  ”  the 
requisite  “  time  and  consideration  ” — is  by  no  means  carried  out ; 
the  very  important  period,  for  example,  immediately  succeeding 
the  Beethoven- Weber-Schubert  period  being  illustrated  by  a 
mere  jumble  of  names  and  bad  criticism.  “The  doctrine  of 
regressive  development  having  an  inherent  sequence  ”  may  possibly 
e  “  unfolded  ”  in  the  course  of  the  “History  ” ;  but  to  decide  on 
this  point  we  must  first  be  able  to  define  the  proposition,  which, 
as  it  stands,  is  rather  mysterious  than  clear. 

We  have  little  reverence  for  “general”  histories  of  music  in 
the  abstract,  aud,  unless  there  is  cause  for  implicit  faith  in  the 
generalize^  none.  Herr  Schliiter,  who  lives  at  Emmerich  on  the 
Bkine,  appears  to  us,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  much 
the  same  kind  of  person  as  Herr  Muller  of  Konigs winter,  whose 
romance  of  Farioso  was  put  forth  by  its  English  translator 
as  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  earl}'  life  of 
Beethoven.  Some  modern  Germans  are  terribly  infected  with 
the  cacocthes  scribendi,  and  this  cacoethes  is  more  frequently  re¬ 
lieved  by  scratching  at  music  and  musicians  than  by  any  other 
process.  There  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  on  the  1  thine,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  famous  stream,  where  an  industrious  pundit 
may  not  be  found  who  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  art  in 
which  Germany  has  excelled  all  other  nations,  and  who  says  it 
voluminously,  obscurely,  or  both.  The  head  of  the  school  to 
which  these  authors  in  spite  of  themselves  belong  is  Professor 
Marx  of  Berlin,  a  gentleman  of  very  considerable  ability  and  erudi¬ 
tion  in  a  certain  direction,  but  who  has  uttered  a  greater  quantity 
of  verbiage  about  music  and  musical  composers  than  almost  any  one 
else  that  could  be  named,  not  excepting  M.  Fetis.  Herr  Schliiter 
is  a  worthy  and  zealous  disciple.  Vegetating  at  Emmerich, 
he  must  perforce  contribute  his  quota  to  Teutonic  musical 
small-talk.  His  so-named  “  History  ”  appertains  to  a  species 
of  handbook  of  which  lately  we  have  had  some  noticeable 
specimens  in  England,  and  on  the  whole  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  average.  It  may  be  likened  to  an  annotated 
“Bradshaw,”  in  which  the  information  about  the  trunk-lines, 
being  easy  enough  to  gather,  is  sufficiently  copious  and  authentic, 
while  the  description  of  the  subsidiary  branches  is  nearly 
always  hazy,  and  frequently  made  at  random.  For  instance — 
skipping  the  chapters  in  which  the  preparatory  high  roads  of  the 
Ante-Christian  Era,  the  Plain  Song  of  the  Latin  Church,  Or- 
landus  Lassus  and  the  Belgian  school,  Palestrina  and  Church  music 
in  Italy,  the  Origin  of  Opera,  the  Protestant  Corale,  &c.,  are  traversed 
with  the  complacency  of  one  who  charts  them  out  for  the  first  time 
— the  great  trunk-lines  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  George  Frederick 
Handel,  Christopher  Glrfck  and  the  French  Opera,  Joseph  Haydn 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Symphony  and  Quartet,  Mozart  and  the 
Opera,  down  even  to  Beethoven,  are  travelled  over  with  an  assu¬ 
rance  based  for  the  most  part  upon  facts  so  well  supported,  and  so 
frequently  reiterated,  that  no  one  at  this  time  is  disposed  to  question 
them.  But  even  here,  when  he  quits  abstract  generalizations,  Herr 
Schliiter  is  not  an  over  safe  authority.  Besides  the  itch  of  writing, 
he  is  stricken  with  the  itch  of  criticizing,  and  his  criticizing,  where 
true,  is  as  stale  as,  where  not  stale,  it  is  in  many  respects  radi¬ 
cally  untrue.  At  page  1 03  we  light  upon  the  following : — “  As 
with  Shakspeare,  comedy  preceded  tragedy,  so  with  Handel  did 
the  oratorio  succeed  to  the  opera.”  This,  we  are  aware,  is  from 
Herr  Chrysander,  who  has  recently  taken  Handel  under  his  ex¬ 
clusive  charge  ;  but  Herr  Schliiter  finds  the  “  parallel  between  the 
operas  of  Handel  and  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare  ‘  very  striking-.’  ’’ 
Striking,  indeed ;  but  striking  for  its  sheer  inapplicability.  Any 
one  who  cannot  see  how  much  nearer  Shakspeare’s  comedies  are 
to  Shakspeare’s  tragedies  than  Handel’s  operas  to  Handel’s 
oratorios,  must  have  a  very  superficial  notion  either  of  Shakspeare 
or  of  Handel,  if  not  indeed  of  both.  At  page  106  we  find, 
apropos  of  Israel  in  Egypt : — “  Handel  is  grand  beyond  description 
when  he  represents  the  people  rising  to  arms,  giving  battle,  and 
celebrating  their  triumph.”  In  what  part  of  Israel  that  particular 
passage  occurs  we  should  like  to  be  informed.  It  is  not  in  Exodus 
(Part  i.),  nor  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Part  ii.).  Perhaps  it  may 
exist  in  a  Part  iii.  exclusively  known  to  Herr  Schliiter,  who, 
among  other  things  in  reference  to  the  same  oratorio,  talks  of 
“  the  wonderful  instrumental  imagery  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  ”  ! 
Passing  the  silly  phrase,  “  instrumental  imagery,”  we  had  always 
believed  that  the  grand  effects  of  Handel,  and  especially 
of  his  Israel,  were  produced  by  the  voices  of  the  choir, 
and  that  his  instrumentation,  like  that  of  J.  S.  Bach,  was,  in 
comparison  with  the  instrumentation  of  later  days,  defective, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  defective  means  then  available. 
At  page  i  oq  we  find  the  old  story  about  Messiah  being  “  rejected  in 
London  (April  12th,  1741),  and  afterwards  enthusiastically 
received  in  Dublin.”  Now  as,  upon  the  authority  of  Handel’s  own 
handwriting,  3Iessiah  was  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1741,  it  must  have  been  “  rejected  in  London  ”  more  than  four 
months  before  a  note  of  it  was  put  on  paper.  An  English  historian 
—we  are  reminded  by  M.  Victor  Schoeicher,  in  his  Life  of  Handel — 
has  been  led  into  a  similar  error  by  reading  the  word  “  amgefullt” 
as  “  aufgefuhrt  ” ;  but  at  any  rate  he  fixes  the  day  of  the  first 
performance  as  September  14th,  really  the  day  (according  to 
Handel’s  own  testimony)  when  the  score  was  completed.  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  understand  how  a  work  of  such  magnitude  could 
be  copied  out,  studied,  rehearsed,  and  performed  the  very  day  on 
which  it  was  finished.  But  Herr  Schliiter,  misled  by  the  exploded 
report  of  Mainwaring,  goes  far  beyond  the  English  historian, 
and  makes  the  performance  take  place  four  months  before  the 


oratorio  was  begun.  We  are  further  told  that  Mozart  revised 
the  score  of  Messiah,  whereas  he  merely  put  additional  parts  to 
the  orchestration,  leaving  Handel,  as  a  matter  of  course,  otherwise 
untouched. 

As  a  piece  of  criticism  take  the  following : — “  Hasse’s  church 
style  is  remarkable  for  profound  unity  and  artistic  finish,”  &c. 
Here,  however,  the  excellent  Mrs.  Tubbs  may  be  more  or  less  at 
fault.  At  page  1 40  it  is  stated  that  “  Gluck  had,  even  in  France, 
no  successors  or  imitators,  with  the  exception  of  Mekul’s  exquisite 
opera,  Joseph,  until  Spontini  appeared.”  From  which  we  are  to 
conclude  that  Mehul’s  opera,  Joseph,  was  an  “  imitator  ”  of  Gluck. 
This  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand,  the  more  so  seeing  that 
Joseph  is  not  even  an  imitation,  much  less  an  “ imitator  ”  of 
any  of  Gluck’s  operas.  Perhaps,  however,  Mrs.  Tubbs  may  be 
responsible  for  this.  Then  we  are  told  that  almost  all  Mozart's 
pianoforte  sonatas  “are  of  inferior  merit,”  exceptions  being 
allowed  in  favour  of  the  fantasia  and  sonata  (in  0  minor,  we 
suppose — really  two  different  works),  “  two  sonatas  in  D,  two  in 
F,  one  in  B  ”  (B  f  at,  Mrs.  Tubbs  P),  “  and  the  one  in  A,  with  varia¬ 
tions.”  What  then  becomes  of  the  sonata  in  A  minor,  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  them  all  P  What  of  the  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and 
violin,  of  which  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  really  grand  examples  ? 
But,  apart  from  criticism,  Herr  Schliiter  makes  a  blunder  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Mozart  which  is  altogether  unpardonable.  Speaking  of  the 
pianoforte  quartet  in  G  minor,  universally  known  to  amateurs  and 
musicians,  he  says :  — 

The  splendid  (for  its  resources  almost  too  powerful)  pianoforte  quartet  in 
G  minor,  which,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  Mozart  himself  arranged  as  a 
violin  quintet,  &c. 

No  such  arrangement  exists,  nor,  indeed,  was  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  ever  made.  The  string  quintet  in  G  minor  (No.  6)  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pianoforte  quartet  (No.  9 )  in  the  same  key, 
but  was  composed  in  1787,  two  years  later,  aud  is  even  a  more 
beautiful  work  than  its  predecessor.  Herr  Schliiter  has  doubtless 
heard  something  about  Mozart  having  given  out  a  particular 
composition  in  two  forms ;  but,  had  he  referred  to  any  recog¬ 
nised  authority,  instead  of  trusting  to  his  own  by  no  means 
efficient  memory,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  Serenade  in  0  minor,  for  two  oboes,  two  clarionets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  composed  in  1782  and  in  1784, 
recast  by  Mozart  as  a  quintet,  for  what  the  “  Founder  of  the 
Musical  Union”  calls  “ stringed  instrumentalists’’  About  the 
G  minor  symphony  we  read  : — 

The  most  emotional  of  Mozart’s  symphonies  is,  of  course,  far  removed 
from  Beethoven’s  deep  pathos — perhaps  gifted  connoisseurs  deem  it  weak  and 
tame. 

So  much  the  worse  for  “  gifted  connoisseurs,”  even  though  Herr 
Schliiter  be  of  the  number.  The  G  minor  symphony  of  Mozart, 
whether  as  a  finished  piece  of  art  or  as  a  genuine  inspiration, 
equals  any  of  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven.  It  is  made  of 
different  stuff)  that  is  all.  The  so-called  (not  so-called  by 
Mozart)  “Jupiter”  symphony  is  thus  magniloquently  apostro¬ 
phised  : — 

Early  anguish  is  overcome ;  all  is  peace,  prosperity,  and  grandeur.  It  is 
the  apotheosis  of  the  master  himself,  ichosc  triumphant  brow  beams  with 
immortality. 

But,  to  have  done  with  Mozart, the  prodigious  series  of  pianoforte 
concertos  is  dismissed  in  some  twenty  lines,  ending  with  one  of 
the  many  commonplaces  of  Hoffmann,  whose  musical  criticism  is 
often  as  vapid  as  it  is  wordy  and  pretentious : — 

Hoffmann,  who  owned  to  a  downright  dislike  of  all  pianoforte  concertos 
ivhattver,  described  those  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  as  “  not  so  much  con¬ 
certos  as  symphonies  with  pianoforte  obligato  ”■ — 

(Herr  Schliiter — or  Mrs.  Tubbs  ? — persistently  spelling  obbligato 
with  a  “  b  ”  wanting).  From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  gathered  that 
Hoffmann  had  “  a  downright  dislike”  even  to  the  concertos  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  notwithstanding  his  ingenious  method  of 
distinguishing  them  from  the  rest. 

But  it  is  in  his  criticisms  on  later  musiciaus  that  Herr  Schliiter 
most  plainly  declares  his  incapacity.  A  critic  who  affirms  that  of 
the  five  pianoforte  concertos  by  Beethoven  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  in  C  minor  and  E  flat  is  simply  a  critical  Midas. 
To  the  fifth  concerto,  in  E  flat,  we  admit  that  the  first  place 
is  due ;  but  the  fourth,  in  G  major,  in  comparison  with  the  third,  in 
C  minor,  is  as  the  Crystal  Palace  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
glass  conservatory— both  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
The  C  minor  concerto  of  Beethoven,  like  his  C  major  symphony, 
is  crowded  with  reminiscences  of  Mozart.  Mozart’s  influence  is  felt 
everywhere,  except  in  the  slow  movements;  and  on  the  whole, 
viewing  both  symphonies  and  concertos  dispassionately,  the 
superiority  of  Mozart  must  be  conceded.  What  follows  will  cause 
amateurs  in  England  to  smile : — 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  concertos  (Beethoven’s)  are  not  more 
frequently  performed — now-a-days  especially,  where  mere  execution  is  still 
held  in  high  repute— and  that,  too,  without  those  wretched  cadenzas  with 
which  performers  are  in  the  habit  of  disfiguring  these  splendid  works. 

Ilcrr  Schliiter  should  pay  a  visit  to  England.  He  would  find 
that  the  concertos  of  Beethoven,  like  those  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  several  of  Mozart’s,  are  played  so  often  by  our  Hallos,  our 
Pauers,  our  Lindsay  Slopers,  our  Arabella  Goddards,  &e.,  that 
certain  sententious  critics,  who  prefer  even  what  is  bad,  so  it  be 
unfamiliar,  to  what  is  good,  so  it  be  familiar,  are  apt  to  cry  out 
“  Jam  satis!  ”  He  would  also  be  mafic  aware  'of  the  fact  that  no 
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performer  ever  thinks  of  disregarding  Beethoven’s  express  injunc¬ 
tion,  by  interpolating  a  cadenza,  “wretched”  or  otherwise,  in  the 
great  E  flat  concerto.  The  practice  at  Emmerich  may  possibly  be 
different.  But  how  little  Herr  Schliiter  knows  of  what  England 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  music  may  be  gathered,  not  simply  from  the 
passage  just  cited,  but  from  a  remark  which  Mrs.  Tubbs  apparently 
thinks  herself  called  upon  to  make  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VIII. 
Herr  Schliiter  has  been  expressing  his  gratification  that  certain 
pianists  in  Germany,  among  others  Madame  Schumann,  Abbe 
Liszt  (!)  Herr  von  Bulow  (!)  &c.,  “  have  done  a  great  deal  for  reviving 
the  taste  for  a  portion  of  Bach’s  pianoforte  works”;  and  Mrs. 
Tubbs  follows  this  up  by  stating,  in  a  foot-note,  that  “  recently, 
in  England,  Halle  has  introduced  the  works  of  Seb.  Bach  in 
his  ‘Pianoforte  Recitals.’  ”  As  if  no  pianist  in  England  had  ever 
played  Bach’s  pianoforte  music  before  and  except  that  industrious 
and  highly  estimable  professor !  Really  Mrs.  Tubbs — a  resident, 
we  presume,  in  this  country — would  seem  to  be  as  profoundly 
unconscious  of  what  goes  on  here  as  Herr  Schliiter  himself.  While 
speaking  of  the  fifth  symphony  of  Beethoven  (in  C  minor),  Herr 
Schliiter  quotes  a  great  part  of  the  windy  analysis  of  Hoff¬ 
mann,  which  any  intelligent  student  of  Beethoven,  on  arriving 
at  the  sentence,  “But  soon  a  bright  image  appears  and  illumi¬ 
nates  the  gloom,  the  exquisite  theme  in  G  major  ”  (meaning 
the  second  subject  of  the  first  movement)  will  be  likely  to 
throw  aside.  The  second  subject,  as  every  English  musician 
knows,  is  not  in  G  major,  but  in  E  flat  major,  which 
key  is  retained  until  the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  usual  platitudes  about  the  Ninth  Symphony,  the 
Second  Mass,  and  the  last  quartets  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ilerr 
Schliiter’s  general  estimate  of  Beethoven,  and  are  likely  to  be  read 
(if  read  at  all)  with  the  usual  indifference  by  those  able  to  judge 
Beethoven,  as  Beethoven — from  the  first  sonata  to  the  last,  the  first 
quartet  to  the  last,  and  the  first  symphony  to  the  last.  Such 
criticism  is  no  better  than  drivelling.  Rather  let  us  accept  the 
mystical  jargon  of  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  or  the  earnest  strivings 
of  the  intellectual  Robert  Schumann,  who,  unhappily  for  his 
credit  as  a  judge,  seems  to  feel  with  almost  equal  intensity  for 
the  gifted  but  unformed  Schubert  as  for  the  greatest,  the  most 
complete,  and  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  musical  poets. 

Herr  Schluter’s  estimates  of  the  contemporaries  and  successors 
of  Beethoven  are  of  little  value.  His  criticisms  of  Spohr, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Rossini,  Auber,  Meyerbeer,  Ilerold — • 
even  Weber- — are  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  while  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  relative  importance,  in  many  instances,  indeed, 
of  the  actual  productions,  of  these  masters  is  remarkable. 
Like  so  many  other  representatives  of  the  small  fry  of  Ger¬ 
man  musical  criticism,  lie  entertains  but  an  imperfect  notion 
of  the  absolute  worth  of  Mendelssohn  as  the  most  stalwart 
and  legitimate  support  of  genuine  art  in  our  time ;  while  he 
treats  Meyerbeer  with  a  disdain  the  frequent  expression  of 
which  on  the  part  of  certain  of  Meyerbeer’s  literary  contem¬ 
poraries  becomes  as  tiresome  as  it  is  absurd.  On  these  points, 
however,  there  is  no  space  to  dwell;  yet  we  cannot  help  adding 
that  a  musical  critic  who  places  the  magnificent  Lohyesany 
among  Mendelssohn’s  failures,  finds  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
symphonies  in  A  major  and  A  minor  (the  “Italian”  and  the 
“  Scotch  ”),  and  ranks  the  overtures  called  Meerstille  and  Melusine 
as  “  inferior  works,”  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  M.  Fetis,  in  the 
new  and  revised  issue  of  his  Biotjrophic  Universelle,  has  split 
upon  the  same  rock ;  but  the  apathy,  not  to  say  ignorance,  dis¬ 
played  in  his  article  “  Mendelssohn  ”  is  enough  to  warrant  a 
belief  that  the  erudite  Flemish  bibliographer  is  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  the  compositions  he  hints  at  and 
condemns. 

About  England  we  of  course  have  no  right  to  expect  that  a 
German  critic,  any  more  than  a  French  critic,  can  know  much  ; 
but  Herr  Schliiter  triumphantly  demonstrates  that  he  knows 
nothing.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  reading  what  is 
said  respectively  of  Messrs.  Balfe,  Wallace,  Macfarren,  Benedict, 
&c.,  and  especially  of  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett.  A  flippant 
negligence  characterises  this  part  of  the  “  History ,”  which  would 
be  repulsive  to  English  readers  but  for  the  consoling  fact 
that  many  of  the  best  French  composers,  including  Mehul, 
Auber,  and  others,  are  dismissed  with  the  same  self-sufficient 
brevity.  Before  presuming  to  write  a  “  History  ”  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  his  generation,  Herr  Schliiter  should  have  acquired 
a  little  riper  knowledge.  A  “  General  History  of  Music  ” 
cannot  be  adequately  prepared  by  any  one  who  has  not 
thoroughly  mastered  the  requisite  information,  and  who  does  not 
know  how  to  collate,  reject,  and  classify.  Herr  Schliiter  gets  on 
tolerably  well  where  he  has  simply  to  appropriate  and  condense  j 
the  labours  of  others,  but  when  he  has  to  select  the  materials  | 
from  the  storehouse  of  his  own  brain  he  too  often  finds  it  empty. 

I  Iis  concluding  chapter — “  The  Later  Musicians  of  Germany,  Spohr, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Present  and  Future  ” — is  the  oddest 
hash  imaginable.  The  criticism  on  M.  Berlioz,  in  accounting  for 
the  failure  of  that  composer’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  applies  with  even 
stricter  justice  to  Herr  Schliiter  himself.  “  Lie  ”  (Berlioz)  “  did 
not  possess  the  secret  of  combining  all  the  details  ....  with 
artistic  unity,  i.e.  to  group  the  details  according  to  the  laws 
of  composition  and  reduce  them  to  an  harmonious  whole.” 
This  is  precisely  the  secret  which  Herr  Schliiter  did  not  possess 
when  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  A  General  History  of  Music. 
The  advantage  obtained  by  the  translation  into  English  of  such 
specimens  of  mere  bookmaking  is  questionable  at  the  most.  Mrs. 


Tubbs  would  have  done  better  to  stitch  together  a  “History”  on 
her  own  account.  We  have  little  doubt  that  she  would  compile 
quite  as  readily  as  she  translates. 


SOUTHERN  GENERALS.* 

HERE  has  been,  we  think,  no  modern  war  to  whose  history 
so  much  of  the  zest  of  personal  romance  belongs  as  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  stoiy  of  the  recent  American  struggle.  It  is  true 
that  the  history  of  the  great  European  campaigns  of  the  early 
years  of  this  century  is  little  more  than  the  individual  history  of 
the  Emperor  with  whose  person  the  French  nation  had  identified 
itself,  and  that  the  names  of  Ney  and  Murat,  Soult  and  Massena, 
can  never  be  separated  from  the  achievements  of  the  armies 
under  their  command.  Butin  no  case,  except  that  of  Napoleon 
and  one  or  two  of  his  greatest  rivals,  are  we  led  to  take  interest 
in  the  man  except  as  the  leader  of  the  army.  We  never  think 
of  Massena  or  So'ult  otherwise  than  as  the  leader  opposed 
to  Wellington;  nor  do  we  look  to  the  personal  character  of 
the  Generals  for  the  explanation  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
they  figured,  and  the  results  accomplished  under  their  auspices. 
In  the  Crimean,  Italian,  and  Danish  wars  no  single  commander 
attracted  much  of  our  regard ;  our  interest  was  concentrated  on 
the  opposing  forces  rather  than  on  their  chiefs,  and  there  are  not 
a  few  persons  who  would  find  some  difficulty  in  remembering  off¬ 
hand  who  commanded  the  Austrians  at  Solferino,  the  Danes  or 
the  Prussians  at  Diippel,  or  even  the  Allies  and  the  Russians  at 
the  final  storming  of  Sebastopol.  With  every  principal  event  of 
the  American  war  some  distinguished  name  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected.  No  one  will  ever  recollect  the  famous  march  which 
opened  up  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  revealed  the  fatal  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  South,  but  as  Sherman’s  march ;  no  one  will  sever 
the  name  of  Grant  from  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  or  that  of  M'Clellan 
from  the  disasters  of  the  Chickahominy.  To  distant  generations 
the  mention  of  New  Orleans  will  recall  the  infamy  of  Butler,  or 
that  of  Fredericksburg  the  rashness  of  Burnside.  Still  more  closely 
are  the  names  of  the  Southern  commanders  associated  with  the 
fortunes  of  their  country  and  the  achievements  of  their  armies. 
There  are  few  among  us  to  whom  Lee,  and  Longstreet,  and 
Stuart,  and  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson  are  not  as  familiar  and  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  heroes  of  English  history  and  romance.  The 
Southern  armies  are  known  to  us  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  their 
commanders ;  and  most  Englishmen,  in  regretting  their  over¬ 
throw,  deplore  the  misfortunes  of  the  chiefs  whom  they  had 
learned  to  admire  and  to  venerate,  rather  than  the  defeat  of  a 
cause  whose  claims  and  whose  merits  they  were  never  careful  to 
understand.  Half  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  Confederacy  in  this 
country,  outside  of  political  circles,  has  been  felt  for  the  country 
of  Lee  and  Davis ;  and  of  the  other  moiety,  no  small  proportion  is 
due  to  the  disgust  inspired  by  Butler,  and  the  horror  provoked  by 
the  outrages  of  Sheridan,  Milroy,  and  M'Neil. 

To  this  strong  personal  interest  in  the  champions  of  the  South 
the  present  volume  appeals.  It  contains  no  history  of  the  war, 
such  as  might  be  found  in  most  military  biographies.  No  Life  of 
Wellington  would  be  thought  complete  which  did  not  give  some 
sort  of  sketch  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Peninsular  War ; 
and  most  lives  of  Napoleon  deal  at  some  length  with  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  the  author  of  this  work  confines  him¬ 
self  strictly  to  the  personal  actions  and  achievements  of  the  Southern 
Generals,  and  it  is  only  in  the  life  of  General  Lee  that  any  consider¬ 
able  fragment  of  military  history  is  embodied.  Some  light,  never¬ 
theless,  the  personal  history  of  the  commanders  necessarily  throws 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  there  would  be  more  of  this 
light  in  the  present  volume  had  the  author  had  access  to  any  pri¬ 
vate  sources  of  information.  As  it  is,  writing  as  a  Northerner  and 
in  the  North,  he  has  been  compelled  to  trust  to  the  newspapers; 
and  his  wTork  is  little  more  than  a  judicious  compilation  of  materials 
generally  accessible.  To  English  readers,  however,  it  will  be 
acceptable  as  containing  much  fuller  information  than  our  own 
journals  could  possibly  find  space  for  concerning  the  personal 
character  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  and  especially  concerning 
their  earlier  career,  and  the  circumstances  which  pointed  them  out 
to  their  countrymen  as  fit  persons  to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of 
national  defence. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  Generals  who  have  risen  to 
high  command  in  the  Southern  armies  were  educated  in  the 
military  academy  of  West  Point.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  had  all  of  them  pursued  a  military  career,  for  the 
educational  system  of  West  Point  was  considered  so  much 
better  than  that  of  the  civil  academies  of  America,  and  the 
military  instincts  of  the  South  were  so  strong,  that  many  youths 
of  promise  were  sent  to  the  great  military  school  of  the  Union 
who  had  not  by  any  means  made  up  their  minds  to  enter  the 
army.  Several,  after  a  brief  period  of  service,  quitted^  their 
regiments,  and  sought  more  active  occupation  in  civil  life,  as 
lawyers,  engineers,  or  railway  officials — then'  military  education 
particularly  fitting  them'  for  the  latter  functions.  _  But  among 
those  whose  biographies  are  contained  in  this  collection,  the  most 
eminent  had  served,  and  not  without  distinction,  hi  the  regular 
army.  General  Lee,  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  and  General  J.  E. 
Johnston  had  risen  to  or  passed  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
General  Jackson  was  professor  in  a  Southern  military  school. 


*  Southern  Generals ;  Who  they  are,  and  What  they  have  Done.  Loudon ; 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston.  1865. 
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General  Polk,  after  a  short  term  of  service  in  the  army,  had 
thrown  np  his  commission  and  entered  the  Church  ;  and  he  held 
a  bishopric  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  reason  which  he  gave 
for  quitting  his  sacred  office  to  bear  arms  in  a  civil  war  is 
worth  repeating,  as  showing  how  completely  the  Southerners 
had  learned  to  look  upon  their  State  as  their  country,  and  how 
confidently,  whether  justly  or  not,  they  regarded  themselves  as 
engaged  in  a  war  of  mere  self-defence.  “  He  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  he  should  return  to  his  episcopal  avocations,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  man,  finding  his  house  on  fire,  would  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  would  then 
resume  his  ordinary  pursuits.”  General  Lee  bore  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  part  in  the  Mexican  war ;  and  though  then  only  a  captain 
of  engineers,  was  distinguished  by  General  Scott  as  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  useful  officers  in  the  army — a  distinction  which 
he  shared  with  Beauregard  and  AFClellan.  Generals  Jackson, 
Longstreet,  Bragg,  Ewell,  and  Joseph  Johnston  also  served  with 
credit  in  that  war;  and  the  last-named  was  twice  severely 
wounded.  Thus,  of  those  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Confede¬ 
rate  armies  was  at  first  entrusted,  all  were  tried  and  distinguished 
.soldiers,  while  among  the  Northern  Generals  were  some  who  had 
never  seen  a  regiment  of  regulars,  and  many  who  had  never 
been  under  fire.  This  difference  was  due,  no  doubt,  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  officers  of 
the  army  were  Southerners.  In  the  North,  the  military 
career  was  not  in  favour,  and  the  most  promising  lads  were  natu¬ 
rally  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  mere  lucrative  professions. 
In  the  South,  the  elite  of  the  youth  were  candidates  for  the 
appointments  at  West  Point  to  which  each  State  was  severally 
entitled.  The  South,  therefore,  had  a  larger  number  of  trained 
officers  of  first-class  qualifications.  Something  may  also  be  due 
to  the  distrust  felt  by  the  Republican  Government  for  the  officers 
of  its  army.  The  South  could  rely  on  nearly  every  Southern-born 
officer,  and  on  all  who  offered  their  services.  The  Northern 
officers  had  for  the  most  part  been  appointed  by  Democratic 
Governments,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be  lukewarm  in  the  cause 
•of  Federal  authority  as  against  State  independence,  so  that  Air. 
Lincoln  felt  that  he  could  better  rely  on  civilians  of  undoubted 
loyalty  than  on  soldiers  whose  heart  was  not  in  the  cause.  But 
the  principal  reason  for  the  difference  was  undoubtedly  this — 
that  Air.  Davis,  as  an  experienced  soldier  and  statesman, 
understood  the  greatness  of  the  contest  and  the  incapacity  of 
civilians  for  military  command ;  while  the  Federal  Government 
expected  little  more  than  a  military  promenade,  and  fancied  it  as 
easy  to  create  volunteer  generals  as  a  volunteer  army. 

Nothing  affords  more  absolute  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
theory  of  State  sovereignty  and  State  allegiance  had  pervaded  all 
classes  and  all  parties  than  the  conduct  of  the  Southern  officers  on 
the  secession  of  their  respective  States.  If  there  was  any  class  of 
men  who  might  be  expected  to  regard  the  Federal  Government 
as  national,  and  themselves  as  its  subjects,  it  was  the  officers  of 
the  regular  army,  trained  as  they  were  in  the  United  States 
academy,  enlisted  under  the  Federal  flag,  and  owing  military 
obedience  to  the  President.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  only  class  in 
the  United  States  who  were  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal,  and  exempt  from  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State, 
Governments.  Yet  so  little  doubt  prevailed  among-  them  that 
every  Southern  officer  of  character  and  position  followed  the  course 
of  his  State.  Alany  of  them  disapproved  Secession ;  all  of  them  looked 
with  horror  on  the  idea  of  war.  Yet,  when  then’  States  seceded,  they 
at  once  resigned  their  commissions,  and,  at  the  call  of  his  State, 
each  of  them  drew  his  sword  against  his  former  comrades.  So  the 
Northern  Democrats,  though  zealous  for  State  rights,  yet,  at  the 
call  of  their  States,  took  up  arms  for  the  Union.  That  the 
Southern  officers  conceived  themselves  to  be  acting  legally  as  well 
as  rightly  is  plain,  as  much  from  what  they  left  undone  as  from 
what  they  did.  When  an  officer  rebels  against  his  sovereign,  he 
usually  tries  to  induce  his  men  to  follow  him,  conceiving  that  the 
same  reasons  which  absolve  him  from  his  military  allegiance 
absolve  them  also.  But  no  Southern  officer,  naval  or  military, 
did  this.  Each  came  to  his  native  State  with  his  single  sword, 
after  formally  resigning  his  commission ;  acting,  in  fact,  exactly 
as  English  officers  in  the  Austrian  service  would  act  if  England 
and  Austria  went  to  war.  Such  was  the  situation,  as  it  appeared 
to  every  Southern-born  man,  and,  at  first,  to  nearly  every 
Northerner,  before  the  habit  of  stigmatizing  secession  as  “  re¬ 
bellion  ”  had  induced  the  attempt  to  prove  that  not  only  seceding 
States  but  their  individual  citizens  were  rebels. 

There  is  one  point  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  this  biographical 
collection  which  shoidd  not  pass  unnoticed.  Very  few  Northern 
Generals — none,  we  believe,  holding  a  high  command — have  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  battle  ;  General  Lyon  and  General  Kearney 
being  among  the  rare  exceptions.  As  Southern  soldiers  are  first- 
rate  marksmen,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  rarity  of  exposure 
to  their  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  an  actual  majority  of  the 
Southern  Generals  have  met  death  or  severe  wounds  in 
action.  Several  major-generals  were  killed  and  wounded  in  one 
of  Hood’s  battles.  Of  generals  chief  in  command,  Sydney  John¬ 
ston,  Zollicofter,  APCulioch  have  been  killed,  and  J.  E.  Johnston 
wounded ;  of  those  commanding  divisions  and  corps  d' arm.ee, 
Jackson,  Stuart,  and  Polk  have  been  killed,  Longstreet,  Ewell, 
Hampton,  Hood,  and  others  wounded.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  Southern  soldiers,  as  was  not  unnatural  in  inexperienced 
troops,  at  first  expected  their  commanders  to  set  them  an  example  of 
personal  daring.  As  one  officer  of  high  rank  observed,  “Every  atom 
of  influence  has  to  be  purchased  with  a  drop  of  your  blood.”  The 


desperate  efforts  which  the  troops  were  frequently  called  upon  to 
make,  and  which  required  from  them  something  surpassing  the 
ordinary  courage  of  soldiers,  perpetuated  this  unfortunate  practice, 
which  cost  the  Confederacy,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  lives  of 
more  value  than  the  victory  they  purchased.  Even  General  Lee 
exposed  himself  with  a  carelessness  that  called  forth  anxious 
remonstrances ;  and  the  officers  of  his  army  were  collectively 
notified  by  the  Adjutant-General  that  such  exposure  was  no  part 
of  their  ordinary  duty,  and  were  recommended  to  profit  by  the 
excellent  example  of  the  enemy.  The  sneer  was  hardly  deserved, 
but  the  advice  was  sound.  The  fall  of  General  Johnston  at  Shiloh 
was  the  turning-point  of  the  war  in  the  Vest ;  it  saved  the 
Federal  army  from  total  destruction,  and  the  Confederates  never 
recovered  the  advantage  which  was  then  sacrificed.  And,  con¬ 
sidering  how  narrowly  the  buttle  of  Gettysburg  was  won,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  fortune  of  that  day  and  the  fate  of  the 
South  might  possibly  have  been  altered  had  not  General  Lee  lost 
his  right  hand  by  the  fall  of  Jackson  at  Chaucellorsville. 

But  the  strong  personal  interest  inspired  by  the  great  captains  of 
the  South  had  little  to  do  with  mere  dash  and  courage.  It  was 
due  to  qualities  of  a  higher  kind  than  those  displayed  in  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  cavalry  leaders  like  Stuart  and  Alorgan.  It 
has  been  felt  that,  if  the  General  reaped  the  honour  of  victories 
achieved  under  his  command,  it  was  because  the  fortunes  of  his 
army  really  depended  on  his  personal  character  and  conduct. 
Individual  genius  has  seldom  told  more  clearly  and  forcibly  upon 
the  destinies  of  a  belligerent  nation  than  in  this  contest.  The 
successes  of  the  North  have  been  attributable,  indeed,  chiefly  and 
above  all,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  Confederacy ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  of  the  Northern  Generals  could  have 
penetrated  the  secret  of  that  exhaustion,  and  used  it  to  such 
account,  as  Grant  and  Sherman  did.  The  persevering  obstinacy  of 
Grant,  the  genius  and  daring  of  Sherman,  have  left  the  impress  of 
their  personal  character  on  the  result.  It  is  probable  that  ADClellan 
never  would  have  ventured  on  the  abandonment  of  his  base  and 
the  flank  march  through  Georgia,  and  that  neither  he,  nor  Meade, 
nor  Burnside  could  have  held  on  to  the  throat  of  their  prey,  despite 
wounds  and  repulses  innumerable,  with  that  fatal  tenacity  which 
finally  compelled  the  surrender  of  Richmond.  Still  more  marked 
is  the  influence  of  personal  character  on  the  fate  of  the  Southern 
armies.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  the  troops  of  Alabama, 
Alississippi,  and  the  West  were  not  originally  made  of  as  good 
material  as  those  which  formed  the  army  of  Virginia.  Nor  could 
the  soldiers  of  the  North-West  be  braver  or  more  resolute  than 
those  who  all  but  scaled  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg  under  the 
awful  fire  of  the  Southern  batteries.  But,  while  the  Virginian 
campaigns  bear  in  every  feature  the  impress  of  Lee’s  generalship 
and  Jackson’s  energy,  in  the  disasters  of  the  Western  army  we 
trace  at  every  step  the  want  of  such  a  commanding,  guiding,  and 
organizing  genius — of  such  a  hand  to  execute  the  chiefs  design. 
After  the  fall  of  Sydney  J ohnston,  who  is  admitted  to  have  been 
second  in  ability  to  none,  or  only  to  Lee,  nothing  prospered 
with  his  army.  Bragg’s  infirmities  of  temper  and  disposition, 
more  than  his  ill-success,  disgusted  and  disheartened  his  troops  ; 
Johnston  was  not  left  in  command  long  enough  to  retrieve  the 
mischief,  and  Hood’s  fatal  rashness  brought  his  cause  to  utter 
ruin.  From  the  battle  of  Shiloh  to  the  capitulation,  only  one 
effective  success  brightened  the  fortunes  of  the  Western  Con¬ 
federates,  and  on  that  single  occasion  the  victory  was  ascribed  to 
the  presence  of  Lee’s  second  in  command.  With  the  departure 
of  Longstreet  everything  fell  back  into  the  old  routine  of  disaster 
and  defeat.  Again,  in  the  defeat  of  Banks  on  the  Red  River,  we 
find  the  same  promptitude  and  military  intuition  which  brought 
the  same  General — Kirby  Smith — upon  the  Federal  flank  at  Bull 
Run,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  South  the  first  battle  of  the 
war.  Everything  seems  to  have  depended  on  the  General  in  com¬ 
mand.  Where  Lee,  or  Jackson,  or  Longstreet,  or  one  of  the 
Johnstons  commanded,  with  anything  like  adequate  means,  the 
South  was  almost  invariably  successful ;  in  their  absence  she  was 
almost  invariably  worsted,  or  gained  an  indecisive  victory  at  a  cost 
which  made  it  a  disaster.  Lee  was  able  with  fifty  thousand  men 
to  beat  more  than  twice  that  number;  Bragg,  with  the  odds 
far  less  adverse,  failed  to  win  a  single  decisive  victory,  and  lost 
the  fruits  of  that  which  Longstreet  won  under  his  auspices.  This 
personal  prominence  of  individual  leaders,  this  close  connection 
between  the  several  chiefs  and  the  fortunes  of  their  armies, 
gave  to  the  war  an  interest  which  even  those  who  cared  least 
about  its  political  aspect  must  feel ;  and  will  make  it,  in  future 
generations,  one  of  those  fragments  of  history  in  which  even  children 
can  find  an  interest,  and  with  which  the  most  careless  student  is 
familiar.  Certainly  no  period  of  four  years  was  ever  so  prolific 
of  military  reputations.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  with  some 
justice,  that  no  revolution  ever  produced  so  few  men  great  in 
civil  life — President  Davis  being  the  only  statesman  on  either 
side  who  displayed  more  than  second-rate  ability.  But  it 
must  be  granted  that  no  war  so  brief  ever  produced  so 
many  great  soldiers.  Two,  if  not  three,  of  the  Northern 
commanders  have  won  a  distinguished  place  in  history ;  and 
we  may  be  assured  that,  of  the  names  recorded  on  the  title-page 
of  this  volume,  there  are  few  which  will  not  be  regarded  with 
romantic  interest  by  our  children’s  grandchildren. 

We  cannot  honestly  say  that  this  work  is  likely  to  preserve 
their  fame.  It  is  little  better  than  a  careful  composition  of  facts, 
anecdotes,  and  documents  gleaned  from  the  newspapers  or  from 
the  books  of  Southern  visitors;  and,  though  acceptable  for  the 
moment,  cannot  expect  and  does  not  deserve  more  than  an 
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ephemeral  existence.  The  author  is  hardly  to  blame  for  this  ;  the 
lives  of  the  Southern  Generals  cannot  be  properly  written  save  by 
one  who  knows  them  and  their  country  well,  nor  can  they  be 
written  yet. 


FACES  FOR  FORTUNES.* 

F  the  sins  of  their  offspring  are  to  be  visited  on  literary 
parents,  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray  has  much  to  answer  for.  A 
series  of  Rouudabout  Papers,  or  humorous  and  satirical  sketches 
of  men  and  manners,  are  amusing  enough  when  their  author  has 
something  to  say  or  something  delinite  to  ridicule.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  mere  copyist,  who  apes  the  style  without  catching  in 
the  faintest  degree  the  manner  of  his  prototype  and  model,  they 
become  the  dullest  and  most  wearisome  reading  possible.  The 
demands  of  periodical  literature  have  given  an  enormous  impulse 
to  this  sort  of  writing.  The  number  of  authors  who  conceive 
themselves  entitled,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  put  on  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  and  treat  the  public  to  chapter  after  chapter  of 
desultory  gossip  about  people  and.  things  in  general  and  nothing 
in  particular,  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  Confined  to  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article,  a  vein  of  chit-chat  is  not  unaccept¬ 
able  ;  but  when  expanded,  as  in  this  case,  into  the  three  regulation 
volumes  of  the  circulating  library,  it  threatens  to  become  a  serious 
nuisance.  The  detached  and  fugitive  writings  of  a  man  of  genius 
have  a  charm  of  their  own ;  but  they  are  dangerous  models  for 
the  superficial  imitator.  Of  all  authors,  says  La  Bruyere,  the 
most  difficult  to  imitate  are  those  who  write  as  the  mood  inclines 
them,  who  speak  from  the  heart  in  language  which  the  heart 
suggests,  and  who  draw,  so  to  say,  from  their  own  bowels  all  that 
they  express  on  paper.  “  I  should  laugh,”  he  adds,  “  at  any  one 
who  should  seriously  try  to  speak  in  my  tone  of  voice,  or  make  his 
face  resemble  mine.”  A  fabricator  of  small  jocosities  affecting  the 
manner  of  a  great  humourist  is  an  assumption  no  less  ridiculous. 

We  should  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  purpose  of  the  work 
under  review  if  the  author  did  not,  in  his  laconic  preface,  explain 
it.  Mr.  Augustus  Mayhew  is,  it  seems,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
fair  sex.  lie  thinks  that  “there  is  no  sound  in  this  world  so 
beautiful  as  the  laughter  of  women.”  “  Girls’  laughter  ”  he 
prefers  to  sparkling  Moselle.  In  the  hope  of  hearing  it,  he 
tells  us,  this  book  has  been  written.  He  has  no  desire  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  merriment  of  the  male  half  of  the  species.  The 
horse-laugh  and  loud  guffaw  of  amused  man  have  no  charm  for 
him.  They  jar  on  an  ear  sensitively  attuned  to  the  silver-toned 
melody  of  the  female  giggle.  This  last  is  the  sole  reward  he 
covets  for  his  labour  of  love.  He  hopes,  let  us  observe,  by  his 
writings,  not  merely  to  promote  the  laughter  of  women,  but  him¬ 
self  to  hear  the  laughter  he  excites.  How  ho  proposes  to  procure 
for  himself  this  pleasure  is  not  very  clear,  but  we  may  suppose 
that  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  bodily  shape,  he  will  be  present 
when  from  boudoir  and  drawing-room  a  chorus  of  female  cachin- 
nation  responds  to  his  excellent  fooling.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  he  may  not  be  disappointed.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  his  experiment  on  the  risible  organs  of  his  fair  readers. 
But,  judging  from  its  effect  on  our  own,  another  and  less  flattering 
tribute  from  the  facial  nerves  may  be  anticipated.  We  are 
much  mistaken  if  even  the  proverbial  good-nature  of  the  fair  sex 
will  enable  them  to  show  their  appreciation  of  three  volumes  of 
his  wit  by  emitting  “  the  most  beautiful  sound  in  this  world.” 
Leaving  Mr.  Augustus  Mavhew’s  face  tire  to  take  their  chance 
with  the  fair  constituency  to  which  he  so  confidently  appeals,  we 
must  frankly  own,  in  our  capacity  of  dull  matter-of-fact  male 
critics,  that  this  work  appears  to  us  to  be  a  particularly  flagrant 
instance  of  bookmaking,  as  indeed  we  should  expect  to  find  any  work 
composed  avowedly  with  a  view  to  procure  for  the  author’s  ears 
the  pleasurable  titillation  of  female  laughter.  A  Comic  Almanac 
is  endurable  once  a  year.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Christmas  properties, 
and  as  such  meets  with  an  indulgent  reception  at  that  festive 
season  of  the  year.  But  a  Comic  Almanac  on  a  vastly  enlarged 
scale,  expanded  into  three  octavo  volumes,  and  stuffed  with 
padding  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind — moral  and  social  re¬ 
flections,  cockney  jokes,  whimsical  anecdotes,  and  scraps  of 
archaeology  culled  from  the  pages  of  Hone  or  Timbs— is  quite 
another  tiling,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  reader  an  effect 
the  reverse  of  exhilarating.  The  philosophy  of  a  Comic  Al¬ 
manac,  as  every  one  knows,  consists  in  connecting  the  successive 
seasons  of  the  year,  no  matter  however  spasmodically,  with  the 
tender  passion,  marriage,  dress,  amusements,  or  any  other  subject 
of  interest  to  the  young  people  of  either  sex.  That  Mr.  Augustus 
Mayhew  is  thorough  master  of  the  approved  style  is  clear  from 
the  remark  that  “  F  ebruary  is  a  sentimental  month,  very  favourable 
to  marriage,  but  opposed  to  horticulture,  so  that,  although  the 
weddings  during  February  are  unusually  numerous,  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  think  of  planting  potatoes.”  April,  we  learn,  is  a 
month  “  which  brings  good  luck  to  milliners  and  dressmakers, 
but  breaks  the  heart  of  their  customers.”  In  June,  Mr.  Mayhew’s 
mind  still  running  on  dress,  “the  sun,”  he  observes,  “is  fierce, 
and  Rowland  advertises  his  Kalydor — you  must  dress  in  muslin 
or  turn  to  cinders.”  September  reminds  him  of  “  a  splendid 
woman  of  about  thirty-three,  -which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  admires  the  month  excessively.”  October  is  an  objectionable 
month,  and  “  the  most  perplexing  of  the  twelve  for  a  lady 
who  takes  a  proper  pride  in  being  the  best-dressed  pet  of  every 
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gathering.”  December  is  a  month  “  unfavourable  to  affectionate 
outbursts,  for  the  innate  delicacy  of  man  restrains  him  from 
making  the  ridiculous  offer  of  a  hand  with  frozen  fingers, 
or  from  attempting  advances  towards  a  lady  when  the  toes 
are  fifty  degrees  below  zero.”  This  is  a  class  of  wit  with  which 
one  has  long  been  familiar,  but  in  spite  of  its  stereotyped 
character  and,  as  we  have  intimated,  its  unseasonableness  at  the 
present  moment,  we  much  prefer  it  to  the  more  ambitious 
pleasantries  on  which  Mr.  Mayhew  ventures.  The  state  of  the 
marriage-market,  for  instance,  has  of  late  been  much  mooted,  and 
a  good  deal  of  fun  lias  been  made  out  of  it.  The  luxury  of  the 
clubs  has  been  singled  out  as  predisposing  young  men  to  celibacy. 
To  be  sure  the  topic  is  rather  threadbare,  but  it  is  precisely  on 
commonplace  second-hand  subjects  that  our  author  loves  to  ex¬ 
hibit  his  verbal  smartness.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  cause  of  this  “unwholesome  persistence  in  dogged 
celibacy.”  The  simple  truth  is  that  we  no  longer  live  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson.  The  world  has  grown  clever  since 
he  wrote  that  the  necessity  of  marriage  was  that  man  was  less 
able  to  supply  himself  with  domestic  comforts  than  woman. 
Probably  Mr.  Mayhew  further  flatters  himself  that  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  he  has  hit  off  Mr.  Thackeray’s  style  to  a 
nicety :  — 

Young  Tom  the  carpenter  takes  unto  himself  a  wife  that  his  twelve  o’clock 
dinner  may  be  hot  and  waiting  for  him  ;  but  young  Aristo  knows  that  at 
his  club  he  can  taste  dishes  which  no  fair  Rosamond  couhl  concoct.  Tom  is 
kindest  to  his  dear  when  the  hearth  is  clean  swept  and  supper  ready  ;  Aristo 
would  have  to  renounce  his  palace  and  its  luxury  if  Lady  Rosamond  were 
queen  of  his  drawing-room.  So  long  as  the  gay  bachelor  had  to  trust  to  the 
ordinary  for  his  food  and  the  tavern  for  his  company,  he  might  well  sigh  for 
the  comforts  of  wedlock  ;  but  now  he  is  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of 
burnt  meats  and  the  lonely  evening.  To  cook  his  dainties  Signor  Salmi 
turns  back  his  wristbands — Signor  Salmi,  who  wears  diamond  rings  and 
keeps  a  brougham.  The  club  furniture  is  richer  than  even  that  of  my  lord, 
his  papa ;  the  servants  are  more  numerous  ;  the  library,  the  billiard-room, 
the  cigars  and  coffee  infinitely  superior  to  anything  fair  Rosamond  could 
imagine.  There  is  company  of  the  best  and  most  renowned  dons,  carefully 
selected  as  dessert  fruit,  notables  without  a  black-ball  against  their 
characters.  \Yre  are  more  civilized  than  when  the  learned  Samuel  laid  down 
the  law ;  man  can  now  supply  himself  with  comforts  much  better  than 
woman,  and  at  such  a  cheap  rate  that  he  shies  at  a  church  steeple,  and  only 
makes  love  to  teaze  the  girls  and  pass  the  time  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Maybew  evidently  considers  that  in  a  work  intended  to 
amuse  women  variety  is  indispensable ;  so,  though  due  prominence 
is  given  to  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  dress,  all  sorts  of  other 
topics  crop  up  in  his  pages.  He  even  flavours  his  olla  podrida  with 
a  spice  of  serious  writing.  Thus,  among  gossip  about  the  Dunrnow 
Flitch,  Kensington  Gardens,  and  cockney  life  at  Margate,  we  find 
a  disquisition  on  the  well-worn  question  of  the  future  of  the 
British  governess.  After  finishing  a  rather  sensational  account  of 
the  hiring  of  that  functionary,  with  the  stock  allusions  to  her 
carefully-stitched  gloves,  faded  skirts,  and  frayed  collar,  and  her 
cavalier  treatment  by  the  proverbially  insolent  footman,  he  asks 
why  “  these  helpless  girls  do  not  pack  up  their  boxes  and  pray 
God  for  a  quick  passage  to  Melbourne  and  Geelong  ”  ?  Once  out 
among  “  the  oppressed  homes  of  Australia  ”  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  not  many  days  would  pass  before  “  temptation  would  beset 
them  in  the  shape  of  honest  solitary  men,  with  miles  of  sheep- 
walks,  falling  on  their  knees  and  offering  the  most  unconditional 
marriage.”  No  doubt  “unconditional  marriage  ”  anywhere  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  governess,  but  then  it  never  occurs 
to  a  philanthropist  possessing  the  impulsive  gallantry  of 
Mr.  Mayhew  that  a  knowledge  of  Hangnail's  Questions 
and  the  use  of  the  globes  is  a  poor  training  for  life  in  the 
bush.  Then,  on  the  ground  that  everything  connected  with 
the  profession  of  arms  must  be  of  interest  to  the  fair  sox, 
our  author  passes  by  a  rapid  transition  to  a  comparison  of 
the  French  conscription  and  the  system  of  recruiting  for  our 
militia.  He  has  had,  it  seems,  opportunities  for  observing  the 
process  of  enlistment  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  draws  a  very 
rosy  sketch  of  the  effects  of  beer  on  the  Middlesex  militiaman. 
To  purge  him  of  his  former  self-disrespect,  money  is  put  into  the 
recruit’s  pocket,  and  he  washes  away  his  past  misery  with  beer, 
“  cleansing  the  inner  man  in  that  mental  wash-tub  of  the  poor — 
the  pewter-pot,”  We  do  not  grudge  these  Hampstead  warriors 
their  tipple ;  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
purifying  effects  of  beer  were  not  limited  to  them,  but  were  more 
generally  perceptible  throughout  the  British  army. 

Ideas  of  humour  differ  so  widely  that,  when  a  professedly 
humorous  work  comes  under  review,  one  naturally  looks  for  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  author’s  notion  of  that  quality.  Mr.  Augustus 
Mayhew  evidently  shares  the  prevalent  delusion  of  Mr.  Byron  and 
other  popular  burlesque  writers,  that  there  is  something  very  funny 
in  putting  a  long  word  in  place  of  a  short  one.  According 
to  this  school  of  humourists,  brevity  is  anything  but  the  soul 
of  wit,  which  consists  in  translating  plain  English  into  a  string 
of  obscure  and  far-fetched  circumlocutions.  There  is  nothing- 
funny  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  but  dub  it  an  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment,  and  it  becomes  exquisitely  droll.  Upon  this  principle,  it 
may  be  surmised  that  Mr.  Augustus  Mayhew  considers  it  a  bril¬ 
liant  sally  to  describe  a  mouse  as  a  “murine  delicacy,”  and  a  lady 
who  could  not  help  sneezing  as  “  not  having  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  conceal  her  sternutation,”  and  a  November  fog  as  “'sooty 
particles  adhering  to  even  the  most  polished  brow  or  ivoried 
aquiline.”  We  gather  from  the  context  that  by  “ivoried  aqui¬ 
line”  is  meant  a  lady’s  nose;  but,  grammar  apart,  what  is  the 
peculiar  wit  in  calling  a  nose  an  “aquiline”?  How,  moreover, 
can  a  nose  be  properly  described  as  “ivoried”? — an  epithet 
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unpleasantly  suggestive  either  of  Madame  Rachel  or  of  a  confusion 
of  teeth  with  nostrils.  But  Mr.  Mayhew’s  humour  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  mere  periphrasis.  He  is  constantly  titillating  his  reader 
with  a  quick  succession  of  small  surprises.  His  favourite  device  for 
raising  a  laugh  is  to  begin  a  sentence  in  a  tone  of  mock  gravity, 
and  then  suddenly  bring  it  short  up  with  a  joke.  There  are  few 
persons  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  suffered  under  that 
social  infliction,  the  virulently  and  inveterately  facetious  man,  who 
is  never,  even  by  accident,  grave  two  minutes  together.  Let  him 
get  you  on  what  subject  be  may,  he  will  insist  on  being  funny. 
Perhaps  you  fancy  for  a  moment  be  is  going  to  be  serious,  when  lo ! 
a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  a  wink,  or  a  grimace  apprises  you  that  he  is 
true  to  his  vocation,  and  that  the  respite  from  his  unintermitting 
jocosities  is  but  momentary.  Mr.  Augustus  Mayhew,  in  his  lite¬ 
rary  capacity,  strongly  resembles  the  pitiless  farceur  of  real  life. 
With  smug  self-complacency  he  sits  down  to  manufacture  “  fun  ” 
out  of  every  topic,  however  funless.  He  can  make  any  number 
of  bricks  without  straw.  The  feat  would  be  really  surprising 
if  the  jokes  had  more  substance  about  them.  As  it  is,  they 
are  of  the  mildest  description,  and  facetiae  of  this  kind  can  be 
easily  multiplied  to  any  extent.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow¬ 
ing  samples:  —  “We  cannot  remember  a  single  instance  of  an 
otter  of  marriage  having  been  made  to  a  young  lady  while  in  the 
act  of  shopping.”  Or  this — “  Is  there  in  all  this  world  of  London 
a  more  affecting  sight  than  that  of  a  man  entering  a  linendraper’s 
shop  ?  ”  Or  this — “  Many  a  time  have  we  thought  of  getting  up 
a  charitable  society  for  the  purpose  of  humanizing  poets  through 
the  medium  of  one  plain  joint  with  bread  and  vegetables.”  If 
this  be  humour,  it  is  humour  of  a  rather  incoherent  kind.  The 
male  victim  inveigled  by  a  gentle  violence  into  the  meshes  of  a 
linendraper’s  shop  is  an  intelligible  object  of  banter;  but  what  on 
earth  is  the  connection  between  shopping  and  proposals,  poets  and 
plain  joints  ?  One  can  almost  hear  the  author  chuckling  over 
such  jaunty  antithetical  maxims  as  “  Let  the  early  bird  catch  its 
worm  and  be  grateful,  but  also  permit  the  late  bird  to  enjoy  its 
refreshing  grub.”  Or  this — “Shun  evil  companions  and  never 
lose  your  latch-key.  Be  moderate  in  your  libations,  and,  though 
insured  beyond  your  real  value,  carefully  put  out  the  candle.” 
Mr.  Thackeray  excelled  in  ironical  illustration ;  so  Mr.  Augustus 
Mayhew  must  needs  follow  suit  with  pointless  rigmarole  like  the 
following:  —  “That  paragon  of  elegance,  Carlotta  Grisi,  once  a 
star  on  earth  and  now  in  heaven,  registered  a  vow  that  she  would 
retire  to  a  nunnery  if  Perrot,  the  best  ballet-master  that  for  ages 
has  breathed,  ever  gave  her  a  pas  seul  with  a  prestissimo  move¬ 
ment — a  threat  which  so  affected  the  manager  that  he  for  weeks 
could  eat  nothing  but  dry  toast.”  One  more  particular,  which  by 
the  way  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  associate  with  humour, 
remains  to  be  noted.  The  platitudes  which  stud  this  book  are 
really  fine  specimens  of  their  kind ;  as,  for  instance,  the  propo¬ 
sitions  that  “  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  girl  being 
despised  for  dressing  tastefully,”  and,  “  considered  as  a  street, 
Oxford  Street  is  decidedly  not  an  attractive  thoroughfare.” 

Looking  to  the  author’s  express  avowal  of  the  final  cause  of  his 
work,  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  assume  that  his  first  consideration 
throughout  has  been  to  adapt  his  matter  to  the  capacities  of  the 
class  to  whom  it  is  more  especially  addressed.  A  well-known  story 
is  told  of  a  certain  witty  counsel  who  boasted,  when  about  to  argue 
a  point  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  had  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  his  legal  acumen  and  bring  it  down  to  a  level  with 
theirs  by  copious  draughts  of  porter.  Probably  Mr.  Augustus 
Mayhew  has  found  it  needful  to  resort  to  some  analogous  recipe 
for  divesting  himself  of  his  more  robust  humour,  and  enabling 
him  to  write  down  to  the  level  of  the  girlish  risibilities  which 
he  is  so  passionately  bent  on  exciting.  His  strong  meat  he  re¬ 
serves  for  another  time,  and  other  readers ;  here  we  have  only  his 
milk  for  babes. 


HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  VATICAN.* 

AT  length  the  wonderful  collection  of  historical  documents 
wliicb  have  been  shut  up  in  the  Vatican  Library  for  so  many 
centuries  is  beginning  to  see  the  light.  What  may  yet  remain  to 
be  done,  we  cannot  venture  to  conjecture;  but  we  may  well  be 
thankful  for  the  precious  stores  contained  in  the  volumes  which 
M.  Theiner  has  now  for  five  or  six  years  past  been  issuing  from 
the  press  Romce,  Typis  Vaticanis.  The  two  volumes  on  Hungary 
which  appeared  in  1859  have  been  quickly  followed  by  others 
illustrating  the  history  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  by  three  volumes 
on  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Holy  See.  And  last,  and  by  no  means 
least  interesting  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  lias  appeared  the 
sumptuous  volume  which  professes  to  relate  to  Irish  and  Scottish 
history.  And  thus,  contemporaneously  with  our  own  publications 
of  State-papers  and  ancient  records,  there  is  coming  out  a  series  of 
works  which  supplement,  if  they  do  not  complete,  the  history  of 
the  period  of  which  they  treat.  The  idea  of  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  to  the  compiler  of  it  several  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Paul  Cullen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  accordingly  the  volume  is 
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dedicated  to  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and  Legate  of  the  Holy  Apos¬ 
tolic  See.  The  mixture  of  Irish  with  Scottish  documents  is  but  in¬ 
differently  accounted  for  by  the  two  reasons  which  the  editor  assigns 
for  the  addition  of  the  latter — namely  (1),  the  singular  zeal  and 
devotion  exhibited  by  the  ancient  Scots  for  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  together  with  the  mutual  good  offices 
which  passed  between  these  two  Churches  in  olden  time ;  and  (2) 
the  fact  that  Scottish  and.  Irish  documents  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  alike  perished  in  that  devastating  schism  when  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  preachers  of  the  new  learning  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Ho  doubt  the  latter  of  these 
two  reasons  may  be  pleaded  with  equal  force  for  the  insertion  of 
a  large  number  of  documents  which  refer  to  England.  "With  the 
editor’s  view,  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  place  in  his  volume 
because  they  illustrate  the  history  of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  we  have  no  particular  sympathy,  but 
we  must  congratulate  all  persons  interested  in  that  period  on 
their  being  now  possessed  of  printed  documents  of  the  very 
highest  value,  as  throwing  a  light  upon  the  vexed  questions  of 
that  reign. 

The  first  five  hundred  pages  of  this  splendid  volume  refer  almost 
entirely  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  but 
from  the  commencement  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  and  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  are  almost  as  exclusively  devoted  to 
English  history.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
M.  Theiner  for  this  arrangement,  incongruous  though  it  appears 
to  be.  The  documents  introduced  between  pp.  500  and  600  are  in 
every  respect  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  in  the  whole 
work.  Indeed,  if  the  volume  had  only  contained  the  letters  in 
which  Campeggio  informs  the  Pope  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  during  the  time  of  his  holding  the  Legatine  Court  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  should  have  had  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  its  pub¬ 
lication.  We  have  here  detailed  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  views  of  the  Pope  and  his  Legate ;  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  existed  between  the  two  Legates,  the  Cardinal  of  York 
and  his  Italian  colleague ;  the  successive  interviews  of  the  latter 
with  the  King  and  the  Queen,  the  conversations  that  passed 
between  them,  and  the  proceedings  of  several  of  the  days 
on  which  the  Legatine  Court  sat  in  June  and  July,  1529.  All 
this  is  of  the  highest  importance,  because  of  the  want  of  original 
documents  to  refer  to  for  ev  idence  of  what  passed.  Herbert  had 
unquestionably  seen  many  State-papers  which  have  since  been 
lost ;  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  proving  his  correct¬ 
ness,  though  for  the  most  part  there  is  not  much  reason  to  doubt 
it.  With  the  exception  of  the  brief  record  in  the  Public  Library 
at  Cambridge,  there  is  no  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  to  be  found,  as  the  Record  Office  has  only  part  of  the 
history  of  the  trial — namely,  that  of  the  last  few  days,  the  earlier 
part  having  been  lost ;  and  the  volume  in  the  Cotton  Library 
which  contains  some  drafts  of  the  proceedings  has  been  dread¬ 
fully  inj  ured  by  fire.  Regarded  in  this  relation  alone,  the  diary 
of  Campeggio  is  of  great  importance ;  but  the  secret  intelligence 
it  contains  is  of  the  highest  interest.  For  instance,  we  have 
here  the  information  that  Henry  felt  himself  in  a  great  difficulty 
owing  to  the  known  virginity  of  the  Queen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  If  additional  proof  of  this  point  is  wanted  after  the 
revelations  of  the  Simancas  Records,  we  have  here  the  confession 
of  the  Queen,  made  sub  siyillo  to  Campeggio  himself — a  con¬ 
fession  which  she  avowed  again  to  him  afterwards,  and  permitted 
and  wished  him  to  reveal  to  the  Pope,  though  to  no  one  else — 
that  during  the  five  months  of  their  marriage  she  and  Prince 
Arthur  had  occupied  the  same  bed  but  seven  nights,  and  that,  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Ilenry,  she  was  as  pure  as  she 
came  from  her  mother’3  womb. 

The  letters  of  the  whole  of  this  period  are  full  of  interest,  and 
relate  much  more  to  domestic  and  political  events  than  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs.  But  we  must  postpone  further  notice  of  them, 
for  we  have  much  to  say  on  the  mode  in  which  the  publication  has 
been  executed.  And  now  we  must  change  our  note  of  approval, 
and  express  our  extreme  disappointment  at  the  style  in  which 
M.  Theiner  has  executed  his  work.  Let  it  not  be  thought  we  are 
undertaking  a  very  difficult  task  when  we  venture  to  criticize 
printed  documents  the  originals  of  which  have  probably  never  been 
seen  by  any  one  besides  the  editor  and  his  amanuensis.  If  they 
had  been  well  edited,  the  task  of  criticism  would  no  doubt  have 
been  difficult.  As  it  is,  we  regret  to  say  that  the  get-up  of  the 
volume  is  shamefully  slovenly  and  inaccurate.  We  have  more 
means  of  knowing  this  than  would  at  first  sight  have  been  thought 
likely.  And  first  of  all,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
fault,  the  book  i3  full  of  misprints.  We  were  first  struck  with 
the  capital  letters  at  p.  607,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  PONTIECATUS  (sic)  of  Paul  III.  We  turn  back  to  the 
aryumenta  at  p.  xxxi.,  and  find  a  letter  of  a.d.  1484  attributed  to 
1584.  Those  mistakes  are,  of  course,  in  themselves  of  infi¬ 
nitesimal  importance,  and  would  undoubtedly  not  be  worth 
recording,  if  they  were  not — we  regret  much  to  say  it — a  specimen 
which  fairly  represents  the  whole  work.  After  making  due 
allowance  for  the  faults  of  spelling  in  original  documents  which 
are  printed  exactly  from  the  MS.,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  volume  abounds  in  misprints  and  wrong  readings.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  printer  or  the  editor  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine,  but  the  editor  has  enough  to  answer  for  on  the  score  of 
carelessness  if  we  should  hand  over  these  to  the  printer’s  account. 
Such  a  word  as  qum  for  quum  is  neither  a  recognised  contraction 
nor  a  form  of  error  into  which  a  writer  would  easily  fall ;  and 
unquestionably  the  secretary  of  Ilenry  VIH.  for  the  Latin  tongue, 
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■when  Peter  Vannes  held  that  office,  was  too  expert  in  caligraphy 
and  too  experienced  a  grammarian  to  have  committed  such  a 
blunder  as  dolorern  quam  for  dolor em  qi/em.  If  any  further  argu¬ 
ment  is  wanted,  we  will  add  that  a  copy  of  the  particular  docu¬ 
ment  in  which  this  latter  mistake  appears  is  among  the  Vatican 
transcripts  in  the  Museum,  without  the  grammatical  error. 

As  regards  mistakes  which  are  unquestionably  the  editor’s,  we 
have  to  notice,  first,  the  error  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
volume  as  regards  English  documents  of  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March.  We  should  have  thought  it  incredible,  if 
the  evidence  wore  not  before  our  eyes,  that  any  one  could  attempt 
to  edit  this  class  of  documents  without  knowing  the  old  English 
method  of  computing  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Ladv-day. 
Yet  so  entirely  is  M.  Theiner  in  the  dark  on  this  point  that  in 
every  case  he  has  arranged  these  documents  in  their  wrong  order; 
and,  as  if  he  particularly  wished  to  call  attention  to  his  ignorance, 
he  has  placed  a  (?)  against  two  or  three  of  the  dates  which  on  his 
theory  were  perfectly  wrong,  as  the  date  could  not  he  made  to 
square  with  the  dates  on  other  letters  which  he  has  printed.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  present  charge  resolves  itself,  we  may  say 
enlarges  itself,  into  an  accusation  against  the  editor  of  being  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  English  history,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
We  need  not  go  far  to  substantiate  our  charge,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  condone  the  chronological  ignorance 
of  our  editor. 

It  might  fairly  have  been  expected,  we  think,  that  M.  Theiner, 
in  his  desire  to  illustrate  the  divorce,  which  he  considers  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disastrous  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
that  of  Rome,  should  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  the  cause.  We  need  not 
tell  our  readers  that  Doctor  Came,  or  Kerne,  played  an  important 
part  as  ex cusator  at  Rome.  In  this  volume  we  always  find  him 
under  the  new  designation  of  Carve.  We  can  easily  account  for 
the  fact  by  the  resemblance  which  the  u  or  v  and  the  n  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  handwriting  of  Vannes,  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  account  of  the  fact  oilers  no  excuse  for  the  blunder. 

Again,  there  are  other  mistakes  of  greater  importance, 
in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  these  letters,  which  can 
only  he  due  to  the  grossest  carelessness  in  transcribing  and 
correcting  the  press.  Thus,  in  the  Italian  record  of  Cam- 
peggio’s  journey  to  England,  we  have  a  very  puzzling  date  assigned 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cardinal  Salviati  from  Paris  in 
December,  1528.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Campeggio  arrived 
in  London  in  October,  1528,  and  never  left  this  country  for  more 
than  a  year-,  the  date  is  altogether  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  for  December  we  should  read  September,  and 
M.  Theiner  might  have  discovered  this  by  a  comparison  of  this 
document  with  the  letter  which  immediately  follows  it  in  his  own 
collection.  And  if  his  knowledge  of  history  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  him  from  falling  into  the  mistake,  his  sagacity  in  reading 
his  documents,  if  he  had  had  any,  might  have  served  him.  in  good 
stead. 

We  might  enlarge  our  catalogue  of  mistakes  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent,  but  we  forbear.  In  spite  of  all  its  editorial 
blunders,  the  volume  is  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the  series  of 
original  records  that  is  issued  in  such  rapid  succession  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  assuredly  the  editor  of 
the  Vatican  documents  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  calen- 
darers  employed  to  do  a  similar  work  for  the  State-papers  deposited 
in  the  Record  Office.  Of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  documents,  which 
occupy  much  the  larger  portion  of  this  volume,  we  purpose  to  give 
some  account  on  a  future  occasion. 


HORSE  MANAGEMENT.* 

HE  English  people  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  take  to 
themselves  the  credit  of  knowing  something  about  horseflesh. 
But  it  would  seem  from  the  book  now  under  notice  that  iu  breed¬ 
ing,  breaking,  training,  stabling,  feeding,  and  working  horses,  every 
one  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  entirely  in  the  wrong ;  and 
Mr.  Mayhew  comes  forward,  in  a  volume  of  some  six  hundred  pages 
profusely  illustrated,  to  enlighten  our  ignorance,  and,  if  possible, 
to  put  us  in  the  way  of  doing  better.  Nobody  would  attempt  to 
deny  the  humanity  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Mayhew 
in  this  work,  and  few  even  of  the  classes  most  exposed  to  his 
censure  would  care  to  advocate  ill-usage  or  over-work  of  the 
animal  which  he  has  taken  under  his  special  protection. 
The  author  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  heard  with  respect  when 
he  speaks  of  the  structure  of  the  horse,  and  of  his  treatment  in  dis¬ 
ease  ;  but  there  are  some  chapters  of  his  book  which  deal  with 
matters  of  which  he  has  not  necessarily  any  special  knowledge, 
and  which  certainly  seem  rather  to  prove  the  soundness  of  a  notion 
which  the  author  combats  with  considerable  energy,  but  which  is 
likely,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  to  prevail  more  than  he  would  desire 
among  his  readers — namely,  that  such  matters  are  better  dealt  with 
practically  than  theoretically.  Although  the  merits  of  Mr.  May¬ 
hew’s  book  are  great,  we  do  not  expect  that  it  will  obtain  for  its 


*  The  Illustrated  Horse  Management ;  containing  Descriptive  Remarks  upon 
Anatomy,  Medicine,  Shoeing,  Teeth,  Food,  Vices,  Stables;  likewise  a  Plain 
Account  of  the  Situation,  Nature,  and  Value  of  the  various  Points;  together 
with  Comments  on  Grooms,  Dealers,  Breeders,  Breakers,  and  Trainers ;  also 
on  Carriages  and  Harness.  Embellished  with  more  than  400  Engravings, 
from  original  Designs  made  expressly  for  this  work.  By  Edward  Mayhew, 
M.R.C. v.S ,  Author  of  “  The  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor.”  and  other  works. 
London  :  Wm.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 


author  what  he  calls  "the  lucrative  repute  of  being  a  purely 
practical  man.”  He  certainly  deserves  credit  for  lifting  horse- 
breeding  into  what  may  be  called  a  superior  sphere.  A  stable,  when 
Mr.  Mayhew  enters  it,  becomes  a  school  of  morals  and  religion, 
as  well  as  of  veterinary  science.  He  delivers,  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  many  ethical  discourses,  of  which  the  substance  is  so  ex¬ 
cellent  as  to  cause  it  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  insufferably 
tedious. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  anatomy, 
physic,  shoeing,  and  teeth  of  the  horse.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  on  all  these  subj ects  Mr.  Mayhew’s  experience  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon  enables  him  to  give  far  more  than  theoretical  information. 
The  condemnation,  in  his  second  chapter,  of  the  wanton  manner  in 
which  medicine  is  often  administered  to  perfectly  healthy  horses 
is  very  just.  The  chapter  on  teeth,  which  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  diagrams,  may  bo  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  master  the 
mystery  of  judging  a  horse’s  age  by  his  mouth;  hut  otherwise  it 
is  of  very  little  use,  and  perhaps  this  accomplishment  is  not  very 
needful  for  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it 
practically  from  the  animal  itself.  Mr.  Mayhew’s  notions  of  feed¬ 
ing  horses  are  on  the  whole  correct,  though  he  goes  perhaps 
rather  far  in  his  advocacy  of  prepared  and  macerated  food,  and 
also  in  his  assumption  that  hay,  oats,  and  beans  are  always 
given  wastefully  and  recklessly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  requirements  of  the  animal.  This  objectionable  feature 
of  horse  management  is  traced  back  in  these  pages  to  its  origin, 
if  not  beyond  it.  Grooms,  to  be  sure,  are  idle  and  vicious  and 
ignorant,  but  it  is  to  the  grooms’  masters  and  the  education  of 
those  masters  that  this  misapplication  of  forage  is  attributable : — 

Reverends  and  dignitaries  preside  over  places  where,  under  pretence  of 
being  properly  trained,  youths  are  unchristianized.  Most  young  men  quit 
their  tutors  with  the  knowledge  quickened ;  but  where  is  the  being  who 
began  life  with  the  heart  improved,  or  with  a  moral  sense  to  guide  him 
through  the  many  obligations  he  was  newly  called  to  discharge  upon  his 
becoming  a  member  of  this  world’s  society  ?  The  horse  especially  suffers 
under  the  consequences  which  result  from  the  present  evil  tendency  of  the 
community. 

From  the  subject  of  food  the  author  goes  to  that  of  lodging,  and 
it  appears  that,  if  the  horses  of  the  present  day  are  fed  on  a  wrong- 
principle,  they  are  housed  on  one  which  is  still  worse.  In  treating 
this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  Mr.  Mayhew-indulges  in  such 
sweeping  denunciations  of  modem  stables  and  the  persons  who 
have  control  over  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  well- 
conducted  establishment  was  ever  submitted  to  his  inspection.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  every  existing  stable  is  ill-drained,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  filthy.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  animals  in  these 
“  prisons  ”  are  most  pathetically  described,  and  the  cruelty  of 
grooms  and  masters  is  bitterly  denounced.  If  Mr.  Mayhew  is  to 
be  believed,  horses  are  alternately  exposed  to  starvation  and  re¬ 
pletion,  neglect  and  violence,  and  their  lives  are  passed  either  in 
unwholesome  confinement  or  in  unreasonable  work.  Unfortunately 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  stables  in  London  and 
other  large  towns  are  not  so  spacious  and  convenient  as  might  be 
desired,  but  that  is  an  evil  for  which  Mr.  Mayhew  does  not 
attempt  to  point  out  a  practical  remedy.  The  opinion  that  a  stable 
should  be  warm  but  not  close,  well  ventilated  but  free  from  draughts, 
is  so  obviously  correct  that  Mr.  Mayhew  need  hardly  have  treated 
the  subject  exhaustively  in  two  long  chapters.  In  the  next  chapter, 
treating  of  “  Stables  as  they  should  be,”  the  writer,  as  he  says,  “  is 
freed  from  all  restraint.  He  has  to  describe  things  which  exist  only 
in  his  own  imagination,  not  to  depict  any  object  which  has  been 
embodied  as  a  reality,  or  which  has  been  fancied  by  another 
individual.”  The  first  rule  which  he  lays  down  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  ideal  palace  is  that  everything  like  a  stall  must  be 
abolished.  Instead  of  these  “  abominations  ”  he  would  have  loose 
boxes,  each  box  to  be  eighteen  feet  square.  Now  it  might  be 
urged  that  in  a  box  of  such  dimensions  three  horses  could  stand 
comfortably;  and  that,  by  such  an  arrangement,  space,  which  in 
London  at  least  is  rather  valuable,  would  be  economised.  But, 
without  insisting  on  these  points,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
loose  boxes  are  in  all  cases  superior  to  stalls.  A  horse  who  is  in 
steady  work  simply  wants  to  remain  quiet  in  the  stable,  and  he 
can  do  this  with  comfort  in  a  stall  six  feet  •wide,  either  standing  or 
lying  down.  In  the  larger  box  he  would  choose  one  corner,  and 
stay  there  without  moving  for  horns.  Iu  the  best  hunting  and 
racing  stables  in  the  country,  where  economy  of  space  is  of  no 
importance,  loose  boxes  are  only  used  for  sick  horses  or  horses 
temporarily  out  of  work,  or  for  brood  mares  or  stallions. 

But  tli  evils  of  the  stable  are  trifles  compared  to  the  vices  of 
the  groom.  According  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  the  ordinary  groom 
passes  his  time  either  drinking  in  pot-houses,  ill-treating  his 
horses  in  the  stable,  or  contriving  with  neighbouring  tradesmen  to 
cheat  his  master.  The  book  is  full  of  engravings  of  grooms 
punishing  their  charges  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  every 
evil  that  horseflesh  is  heir  to  is  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of 
grooms.  Mr.  Mayhew,  however,  does  not  propose  to  cure  grooms 
of  their  failings  by  overworking  them.  “  Where  one  horse  alone 
is  kept,  the  groom  should  be  placed  over  a  lad,  for  a  stable  cannot 
be  well  managed  with  one  pair  of  hands.”  The  author  proceeds 
to  give  directions  as  to  how  a  groom  of  well-regulated  habits 
should  employ  the  hours  between  six  o’clock,  “  when  the  door  of 
the  building  should  be  punctually  unlocked,”  and  ten  o’clock,  when 
“  the  man  goes  to  the  house  for  the  day’s  orders,”  which  being 
obtained,  he  returns  to  the  stable,  “finishes  the  harness  and 
cleans  the  carriage.”  It  would  hardly  be  wise  for  the  owner  of  a 
horse  to  search  Mr.  Mayhew’s  book  for  a  text  wherewith  to  rebuke 
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his  groom ;  for  if  the  groom  were  ashed  to  look  after  a  horse  by 
himself,  to  get  into  the  stable  before  six,  or  to  have  the  carriage 
ready  by  ten  o’clock,  he  might  retort  from  the  same  authority 
with  great  effect.  Mr.  Mayhew’s  opinion  of  the  horsemanship  of 
masters  is  not  high.  He  insists  upon  an  hour's  walking  exercise 
being  given  to  each  horse  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock.  lie 
says  that  grooms  too  frequently  neglect  this,  and  “  gentlemen  are 
not  safe  if  they  mount  horses  that  have  not  received  the  morning’s 
exercise.”  Indeed,  throughout  the  book,  the  gentleman  is  earnestly 
entreated  to  take  care  of  himself  as  well  as  of  his  horse.  lie  is 
recommended, in  case  of  returning  home  in  bad  weather,  “as  soon 
as  he  has  taken  off  his  boots  and  changed  as  much  of  his  clothing 
as  was  wet,  to  return,  bringing  a  quart  of  warm  beer  in  a  pudding 
dish  ”  ;  and  the  lesson  is  enforced  by  an  engraving  of  a  gentleman 
in  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  supplying  that  refreshment  to  a 
hooded  and  sheeted  horse. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find,  after  the  sweeping  denuncia¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  that  there  still 
remains  a  class  of  men  connected  with  horses  on  whom  the  author 
can  look  with  admiration  and  respect.  The  London  horse-dealer 
is  not  a  person  to  be  approached  rashly  or  treated  with  levity,  and 
the  Family  Herald  never  strove  harder  to  inculcate  on  the  young 
and  inexperienced  the  etiquette  proper  for  the  drawing-room  or 
assembly',  than  does  Mr.  Mayhew  to  enforce  propriety  of  de¬ 
meanour  on  a  gentleman  who  enters  a  dealer’s  yard.  These 
preliminaries  being  accomplished,  the  customer  who  is  no  judge 
of  a  horse  is  encouraged  to  trust  a  good  deal  to  the  dealer,  who 
“  does  not  object  to  inexperience  when  it  will  rely'  upon  his 
generosity,  and  confide  itself  to  the  more  practical  judgment  of 
the  tradesman.”  This  advice  is  enforced  in  another  passage 
which  we  have  found  very  hard  to  understand,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  falls  strangely  from  the  pen  of  this  earnest  professor  of 
equestrian  Christianity : — 

The  legitimate  horse-dealers  are,  as  a  body,  most  honourable  and  highly 
respectable  men.  They  are  not  all  profoundly  educated,  though  there  are 
among  them  exceptions  even  in  this  respect ;  but,  ill  their  business  with 
mankind,  no  class  is  more  undervalued ;  no  class  is  more  exposed  to 
annoyance ;  and  no  class  can  display  a  finer  sense  of  probity.  There  is, 
perhaps,  only  one  failing  that  could  be  justly  maintained  against  the  entire 
body  ;  that  one  may  not  be  denied,  although  it  is  easily  excused.  They  are 
habitual  liars  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  no  horse-dealer  can  speak  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  any  animal  he  may  possess. 

The  grave  nature  cf  the  work  forbids  the  supposition  that  any 
joke  is  here  intended ;  and,  indeed,  we  discover  further  on  that  Mr. 
May'hew  considers  the  mendacity  of  horse-dealers  to  be  a  natural 
and  pardonable  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of  horse-owners  and 
grooms,  which  he  has  denounced  in  the  previous  chapters  of 
his  book.  All  persons,  he  says,  complain  of  the  roguery  that  is 
mixed  up  with  horse-dealing.  The  complaint  is  just,  but  it  is 
not  just  that  the  public  should  utter  it.  “  It  is  the  general  abuse 
and  the  inhuman  treatment  to  which  animal  life  is  subjected  that 
render  such  practices  necessary.  The  cruelty  and  the  roguery  are 
associated  as  closely  as  cause  and  effect.”  The  cure  for  the  horse- 
dealer’s  only  vice  is  to  be  sought  in  Christianity ;  but  Mr.  Mayhew 
recommends,  not  a  direct,  but  a  widely  circuitous  method  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  dose.  Instead  of  teaching  horse-dealers  to  speak 
the  truth,  Mr.  Mayhew  would  teach  horse-owners  to  be  gentle 
and  considerate,  so  that  horses  might  have  no  defects  which  would 
need  lying  on  the  part  of  those  who  deal  in  them  to  conceal. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Mayhew  has  scarcely  ventured  off  the  stones.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  book  he  treats  of  the  breeding-farm,  the 
hunting-field,  and  the  race-course ;  and  he  is  ready  in  theory  to 
remedy  every  fault  that  may  be  found  there.  Some  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions  have  at  least  the  merit  of  originality.  “  It  might  probably  be 
profitable  to  keep  the  most  promising  foals  sacred  to  breeding 
purposes.  These  foals,  being  selected  and  kept  apart  till  the  sixth 
year,  might  generate  young  which  should  sweep  the  land.”  No 
doubt  they  might ;  but  then,  again,  they  might  not,  in  which  case 
the  six  years  of  selection  and  separation  would  be  rather  thrown 
away  ;  besides  which  consideration,  which  is  perhaps  too  practical, 
most  breeders  prefer  a  sire  who  has  proved  himself  a  good  horse  to 
one  whose  sole  claim  to  distinction  rests  on  the  promise  of  his  youth 
and  six  years’  inactivity.  However,  Mr.  Mayhew  proceeds  to  tell 
us  that  “  Blood  stock  has  been  bred  too  fine ;  all  the  properties 
which  formerly  distinguished  it  are  now  deteriorated.  The 
English  racer  demands  the  infusion  of  a  little  ‘  cocktail  ’  into  his 
lineage.”  The  Jockey  Club  comes  in  for  its  share  of  censure.  It 
“  must  not  perpetuate  the  weakness  of  that  animal  which  this 
society  pretends  to  conserve.”  Of  course  he  has  something  to  say 
on  the  much-vexed  question  of  weights  and  distances,  and  he 
cordially  agrees  with  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  best  way 
of  converting  a  weak  animal  into  a  strong  one  is  to  put  a  heavy 
weight  upon  his  back,  and  gallop  him  four  miles  instead  of  two. 
Most  men,  however,  will  concur  with  one  of  Mr.  Mayhew’s  remarks 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  although  it  is  not  so  original  as  some 
other's.  He  says  that  “  sires  should  be  chosen  because  of  their 
stamina,  their  make,  their  thews,  their  muscles,  and  their  general 
soundness.”  In  treating  of  breaking-in  the  young  colt,  Mr. 
Mayhew  has  little  to  offer  except  to  recommend  kindness  and 
firmness.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  many  farmers  will 
adopt  the  plan  of  teaching  a  young  horse  to  jump  by  turning  him 
into  a  paddock  with  a  low  fence  between  him  and  his  corn.  No 
doubt  “  the  boundary  will  soon  be  cleared  ” ;  but,  being 
taught  to  break  fences,  he  will  hardly  stop  at  one,  and  any 
farmer  would  rather  give  a  colt  away  than  keep  one  which  no 
field  would  hold,  and  which  would  probably  pass  most  of  his 
time  between  the  village  pound  and  fields  in  which  he  had  no 


business,  costing  his  owner  something  occasionally  for  damage 
done  to  standing  crops.  The  colt,  being  by  this  ingenious  device 
made  a  perfect  jumper,  should  be  taken  in  its  seventh  year  into 
the  active  service  of  its  master.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
author  is  rather  despondent  of  making  converts,  and  fears  that 
“  many  a  decade  must  elapse  before  that  which  the  book  declares 
is  practically  carried  out.”  He  seeks  an  illustration  of  his 
theory  in  the  hunting-field,  aud  an  extremely  odd  one  it  is. 
“The  young  gentleman  who  pays  hundreds  perhaps  for  his 
mount,  and  whose  horse  has  been  long  under  the  trainer’s 
care,  is  usually  nowhere  at  the  death,  although  he  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  way  and  regulate  his  pace  according  to  his  pleasure ; 
whereas  the  huntsman,  seated  on  a  screw  which  has  been  hacked 
throughout  the  summer,  is  generally  foremost  in  the  chase.”  This 
passage  will  be  news  to  some  men  who  give  long  prices  for 
their  horses,  and  fancy  that  they  know  how  to  ride  them ;  and 
M.RH.’s  and  their  huntsmen  will  be  astonished,  and  perhaps  a 
little  disgusted,  on  hearing  that  the  latter  are  always  mounted  on 
“screws  that  have  been  hacked  throughout  the  summer.” 
The  author  explains  the  “  seeming  inconsistency  ”  by  adding  that 
“  the  wealthy  scion  of  aristocracy  usually  sits  upon  the  young 
beauty,  while  the  huntsman  generally  bestrides  the  aged  animal.” 
Now,  “  hundreds  ”  are  not  given  for  hunters  until  they  have 
acquired  a  two  or  three  seasons’  character,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  may 
rest  assured  that  the  sight  of  a  spoony-looking  gentleman  standing 
beside  a  dying  horse,  as  represented  in  his  engraving,  is  not  a 
common  one  in  the  hunting-field.  It  would  not  be  right  to  pass 
over  this  portion  of  the  book  without  noticing  a  rather  novel  mode 
of  ensuring  success  on  the  turf.  Admitting  racing  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  Mr.  Mayhew  declaims  against  trial  gallops  as  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  strongly  recommends  running  horses  untried.  “  The 
horse  is  tried  at  its  utmost  speed.  These  trials  are  frequent; 
although  it  is  a  common  saying  that  a  horse  may  be  trained  till  he 
cannot  move.  .  .  .  Men  train  as  prize-fighters ;  but  they  do 

not,  before  entering  the  ring,  engage  in  numerous  pitched  bat¬ 
tles.”  One  thing  might  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mayhew’s  recom¬ 
mendation — namely,  that  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  present 
proverbially  “glorious  uncertainty  of  the  turf”;  and  the  only 
thing  against  it  is  the  prejudice  entertained  by  owners  and 
trainers  in  favour  of  knowing  something  about  the  capabilities  of 
|  their  horses  before  backing  them  for  much  money. 

This  long  and  elaborate  treatiso  could  not  be  very  briefly 
!  noticed,  although  we  have  only  touched  upon  a  very  few  of  many 
■  points  which  seemed  to  provoke  criticism.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
laughing  at  the  solemnity  with  which  the  author  proceeds  to 
trace  those  laws  of  horse-management  which  have  their  footsteps 
in  the  sublime  heaven.  Nevertheless,  we  would  say  to  persons 
who  are  disposed  to  try  to  read  Mr.  Mayhew’s  work  that,  if  they 
can  endure  its  tediousness,  they  will  probably  derive  benefit  from 
the  perusal.  The  chapter  which  explains  how  ignorant  and  cruel 
treatment  often  produces  what  is  called  “  vice  ”  in  horses,  may 
serve  to  impress  upon  owners  who  are  not  themselves  culpable 
the  necessity  of  looking  more  closely  after  their  servants.  If 
|  Mr.  Mayhew  could  be  induced  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  more 
'  practical  parts  of  his  book,  omitting  particularly  the  Christianity, 
we  think  the  result  would  be  satisfactory. 


THE  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE.* 

HIS  little  volume  is  an  evidence,  added  to  so  many  others,  of 
the  vanity  of  human  projects  and  the  precariousness  of  human 
life.  The  writer  had  in  contemplation  a  design  scarcely  less  com¬ 
prehensive  or  ambitious  than  that  entertained  by  Macaulay  when 
he  purposed  to  write  the  history  of  his  country  from  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  II.  down  to  a  point  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living.  “  L’homme  propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose.”  M.  Garnier’s 
plan  comprised  an  historical  and  critical  review  of  the  ethical 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  drawn  from  the  earliest  and  most  authentic 
mon uments,  from  the  scattered  phrases  and  pithy  apophthegms  of  the 
Wise  Men  of  Greece  down  to  the  sedate  and  dignified  saws  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  course  of  this  vast  inquiry  was  marked  out  before¬ 
hand,  not  only  by  the  more  shadowy  forms  that  stretched  far  back 
into  the  mists  of  antiquity,  but  by  such  better-known  names  as  those 
of  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus, 
aud  Plutarch.  Nor  was  the  history  of  morals  the  only  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  this  broad  and  deep  exploration  of  the  world  of 
ancient  morality.  Besides  collecting  and  expounding  the  ideas  of 
those  immortal  writers  upon  the  great  problems  of  ethics,  M.  Gamier 
would,  according  to  his  wont,  have  drawn  a  practical  conclusion  from 
his  conscientious  study  of  the  materials  thus  brought  together,  and 
have  applied  the  light  derived  therefrom  to  the  solution  of  two 
primary  questions  which  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind.  First, 
as  to  the  nature  of  morality  F  Are  our  moral  ideas  the  result  of 
self-interest?  are  they  inspired  by  feeling,  or  engendered  by  pure 
reason  ?  Secondly,  to  how  many  primary  and  independent  prin¬ 
ciples  can  those  ideas  be  reduced  ?  To  these  questions  he  hoped  to 
be  able,  from  an  historical  survey  of  the  field  of  morality,  aided  by 
the  critical  powers  of  analysis  and  observation,  to  supply  answers 
l  clear  and  satisfactory  enough  to  invest  the  science  of  morals  with 
a  certainty  not  less  than  that  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Of 
this  wide  and  praiseworthy  design  nothing  exists  but  the  frag¬ 
ment  before  us,  which  is  interesting  on  more  than  one  account.  If 
|  only  for  the  strictness  of  its  analysis  and  the  precision  of  its  style,  it 
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is  worthy  of  the  editor  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Traite 
des  Facultfis  do.  VAine,  besides  other  valuable  contributions  to  the 
study  of  psychology.  The  gnomic  sages  of  Greece,  Socrates,  and 
Xenophon  are  the  three  subjects  treated  of  in  the  present  volume  ; 
and  with  M.  Prevost  Paradol,  the  author's  friend  and  editor,  we 
are  conscious  of  a  pang  of  regret  when,  “  coining  quickly  to  the  end 
of  our  brief  reading,  we  find  the  ground  suddenly  give  way  under 
the  steps  of  one  who  had  marked  out  for  himself  so  long  and  so 
brilliant  a  career.” 

The  sources  from  which  we  have  to  draw  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  sages  of  Greece  consist  in  the  main,  passing  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  of  the  fragments  preserved  by  Stoboeus.  As 
for  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  it  is  well  known  how 
greedily  they  pick  up  the  most  extravagant  and  marvellous 
stories,  and  how  little  pains  they  take  to  set  out  the  autho¬ 
rities  on  which  they  rest.  The  authentic  materials,  then, 
of  the  present  inquiry  are  but  scanty,  and  call  for  much  care 
and  critical  judgment  in  the  sifting.  We  are  not  concerned 
thus  far  with  the  physical  or  cosmical  theories  of  those  lights 
of  early  wisdom,  interesting  as  such  a  field  of  investigation 
would  be  in  itself,  and  little  as  it  has  been  hitherto  tilled  by 
really  competent  labourers.  It  is  the  moral  teaching  of  those 
Wise  Men  of  Greece  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Seven  is  the 
number  to  which  it  has  generally  been  the  habit  to  reduce  them — 
or  rather  to  raise  them,  since  one  or  two  of  their  number  have  the 
air  of  having  been  squeezed  by  force  into  the  sacred  pale,  and  make 
no  great  figure  in  that  august  company.  That  number  was  probably 
due  to  some  mystical  analogy  with  the  number  of  the  planets  or  of 
the  Pleiades,  much  as  the  labours  of  Hercules  bear  a  relation  to  the 
months  of  the  year,  or  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Of  the 
personal  histories  of  these  worthies  we  have  not  much  to  say. 
Nor,  as  regards  the  authorship  of  the  oracular  sayings  recorded  of 
them,  can  we  venture  on  assigning  to  each  individual  of  the  series 
those  particular  utterances  which  may  be  his.  There  is  no  agree¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject  among  those  who  have  handed  them 
down.  Certain  of  these  maxims  are  attributed  indifferently  to  all 
or  any  of  their  number.  What  we  are  really  in  search  of  is  the 
general  state  of  moral  philosophy  before  the  time  of  Socrates,  and 
not  the  name  of  the  author  to  whom  any  particular  portion  of 
that  philosophy  may  be  due. 

The  personages  who  are  known  as  the  Wise  Men  of  Greece 
were  not,  like  Socrates,  professed  teachers  of  morals.  They 
were  in  general  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  public  life.  Solon, 
Pittacus,  Cleobulus,  Periander,  were  either  legislators,  or  sol¬ 
diers,  or  heads  of  the  government  ®f  their  country.  Chilo 
held  the  office  of  Ephor  at  Sparta,  and  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  he  excited  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  his 
predictions  of  political  events.  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that 
Thales  occupied  himself  with  public  affairs  before  devoting  his 
life  to  study.  It  was  he  who  induced  the  Ionians  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  general  league,  of  which  the  meetings  were  held  at 
Teos,  which  was  nearly  at  the  centre  of  all  the  cities  of  Ionia. 
Bias,  for  his  part,  was  the  means  of  preventing  Croesus  from 
making  war  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands,  by 
convincing  him  that  nations  of  the  same  blood  and  language, 
instead  of  tearing  each  other  in  pieces,  should  unite  against  their 
common  foe  who  was  in  Asia ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus  he  gave  to  the  Ionians  the  prudent  counsel  to  retire  to 
Sardinia.  A  learned  professor  of  Gottingen  half  a  century  ago, 
Christoph  Meiners,  remarked  with  truth  that  the  Wise  Men  of 
Greece  resembled  those  old  Romans  whom  Cicero  has  displayed  to 
us  acting  as  practical  oracles  to  their  countrymen,  whether  at  then- 
own  hearths  or  in  the  open  forum.  Men  like  Titus  Coruncanius, 
Marcus  Cato,  Sextus  /Eli us,  the  elder  Crassus,  and  Q.  Metellus 
were  consulted  not  only  upon  affairs  of  state  and  questions  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  but  also  upon  points  of  private  and  personal  interest — 
upon  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
land,  or  the  best  method  of  agriculture ;  and  Cicero  adds  that  the 
title  of  sage,  sapiens,  was  formally  decreed  by  the  Romans  to  cer¬ 
tain  of  those  personages.  We  learn  from  the  Protagoras  that  all 
the  early  sages  of  Greece  were  admirers,  and  in  fact  disciples,  of 
the  Lacedemonian  style  of  education.  All  held  opinions  of  the 
same  kind,  so  that  we  have  no  need  to  inquire  critically  into  the 
doctrines  of  any  one  of  their  body  in  particular.  And  they  loved 
to  express  themselves  in  short,  concise,  and  pithy  sentences, 
which  might  be  easily  retained,  and  which  readily  passed 
into  proverbs.  The  same  dialogue  goes  on  to  say  that  some 
of  them,  being  assembled  together  on  one  occasion,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  the  two  maxims  which  they  looked  upon  as  forming 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  which  they  caused  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  lemple  of  Delphi — yvuiOt  oiavror,  and  yiy'tv  iiyitv.  One 
marked  feature  of  this  didactic  kind  of  morality  was  its  enigmatical 
character — a  feature  which  it  shared  indeed  with  the  teaching 
of  the  gnomic  sages  among  the  Hebrews,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  Such,  too,  was  doubtless  the  fashion 
with  that  Sabrean  race  whose  Queen  came  to  try  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  with  questions  of  which  apocryphal  specimens  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  Talmudieal  writers.  The  statement  of 
Plato  above  referred  to  reminds  us  of  the  Chinese  practice  of  sus¬ 
pending  in  the  temples  tablets  on  which  are  written,  in  ornamental 
letters,  chosen  texts  from  Confucius  and  other  great  authorities, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  an  obscure  or  double  sense,  as,  for 
instance,  “  When  the  tree  falls  its  shadow  disappears  ”  —  an 
aphorism  upon  parasites.  “Eating  stolen  meat  without  wiping 
the  lips  ”  points  to  the  rogue  who  is  not  well  up  to  his  profession. 
Besides  the  use  of  enigma,  the  moral  wisdom  of  antiquity  often 


clothed  itself  in  a  poetical  dress.  We  have  still  some  fragments 
of  the  rhythmical  proverbs  of  Solon.  Theognis,  Phocylides,  and 
Simonides  are  as  much  philosophers  as  poets.  Again,  through 
poetry,  primitive  wisdom  connected  itself  with  allegory  and  fable. 
/Esop  is  the  best-known  embodiment  of  this  portion  of  the  moral 
teaching  of  Greece.  Socrates,  on  the  point  of  death,  occupied 
himself  with  putting  some  of  the  fables  of  /Esop  into  verse, 
and  Plato,  treating  this  fabulist  as  a  true  sage,  admitted 
him  into  his  Republic,  while  excluding  from  it  Hesiod  and 
Homer.  But  /Esop  was  not  the  only  Greek  who  wrote 
fables.  Ilesiod,  Archilochus,  and  Stesichorus  had  written 
them  before  him.  These  compositions  had  a  graver  purpose  than 
that  of  merely  amusing  the  mind  or  edifying  the  young.  They 
frequently  contained  the  pith  of  a  whole  policy  or  course  of  public 
action,  and  in  this  respect  were  admirably  characteristic  of  those 
early  sages  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  so  much  theoretical  or 
speculative  moralists  as  practical  men  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  their  country.  It  is  thus  that  Stesichorus  related  to  the  people 
of  Ilimera  the  fable  of  the  horse  and  the  stag,  to  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum.  With  a  similar 
design,  /Esop  treated  the  Samians  with  the  story  of  the  fox 
tormented  by  flies.  The  fox,  he  tells  them,  would  not  brush 
away  the  insects  which  were  already  gorged  with  his  blood, 
because  they  would  only  make  way  for  fresh  ones  who  would 
suck  all  the  more.  A  memorable  instance  of  the  same  kind  of 
warning  to  the  multitude  is  that  of  Menenius  Agrippa  in  the 
history  of  Rome.  There  is  also  the  well-known  Scripture  parallel 
of  the  fable  of  Jotham.  Nathan’s  rebuke  to  David  furnishes  an 
instance  of  the  same  sort,  though  of  a  more  personal  kind. 

From  the  form  of  the  early  morality  of  Greece  M.  Gamier 
passes  on  to  its  substance,  and  proceeds  to  develop  the  principles 
of  its  teaching.  These,  as  we  have  said,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  found  enunciated  in  any  formal  system.  They  are 
not  even  reduced  in  any  sense  to  a  code  of  practice.  They  neither 
sound  the  depths  of  ethical  truth,  nor  attempt  the  slightest  reduc¬ 
tion  to  method.  At  the  best,  they  consist  but  of  a  multitude  of 
isolated  maxims,  thrown  out  apparently  at  random  and  pro  re 
nata,  yet  embracing  in  their  totality  a  very  complete  manual  of 
conduct,  and  implying  on  the  whole  a  sufficiently  lofty  standard  of 
morals.  Linder  the  general  idea  of  morality  or  duty — in  Greek  to 
e.iOijKov,  in  Latin  officium — those  early  sages  embraced  in  particular 
two  separate  notions ;  first,  a  reference  to  the  feeling  of  right,  to 
KaTopUwiia ;  secondly,  a  reference  to  that  of  interest,  or  what  was  in 
the  broadest  sense  useful  or  expedient,  ri>  ovypkpov,  utile.  Their  aim 
was  not  merely  to  make  men  individually  upright,  pure,  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  but  to  make  them  also,  in  the  public  relations  of  life,  pin- 
dent,  energetic,  thoughtful,  and  useful  to  their  country.  A  citizen 
should  not  only  abstain  from  vice,  or  roguery,  or  violence  in  his  own 
person ;  he  should  not  make  himself,  nor  suffer  another  to  be 
made,  the  victim  of  force  or  the  dupe  of  imposition.  The  ideal  to  be 
kept  in  view  was  that  of  the  ancient  demigods  and  heroes,  the  deli¬ 
verers  from  monsters  and  oppressors  of  all  sorts.  A  spice  of  chivalry 
of  a  rude  but  healthy  type  is  thus  discernible  in  not  a  few  of 
their  favourite  maxims.  Virtue  for  its  own  sake,  contempt  for 
bribes  and  baits  of  pleasure,  succour  for  the  distressed,  moderation 
under  good  fortune,  patience  and  fortitude  under  trials,  were 
among  the  first  precepts  of  the  code.  Not  that  self-denial  was 
pushed  to  the  lengths  to  which  we  have  seen  it  extend  in  later  sys¬ 
tems  of  morality.  “  Meet  force  with  force,”  “  Keep  what  is  thine 
own,”  “  Speak  well  of  thy  friend,  but  not  of  thine  enemy,  for  that 
is  absurd,”  are  precepts  which  jar  upon  the  ear  attuned  to  a  very 
different  rule  of  life.  The  famous  counsel,  attributed  perhaps 
with  strictest  propriety  to  Chilo,  “  Love  thy  friend  as  though 
he  may  some  day  be  an  enemy,  and  hate  an  enemy  as  though  he 
may  some  day  be  a  friend,”  was  justly  censured  by  Cicero,  as 
embodying  the  principle  of  selfishness,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of 
love  and  confidence,  on  which  society  must  ever  rest.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ously  due  to  an  excessive  admixture  of  that  element  of  “prudence  ” 
which  held  so  prominent  a  rank  among  the  allowable  motives  of 
heathenism.  Our  word  “prudence,”  at  the  same  time  be  it 
remarked,  ill  expresses  the  prudentia  or  ooj.ta  of  antiquity.  Of  the 
four  parts  into  which  virtue  was  most  generally  divided — namely, 
intelligence  or  good  sense,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice,  the 
last  head  including  benevolence  and  piety— the  first  was  that  which 
Socrates,  with  all  classic  moralists  to  Cicero  downwards,  under¬ 
stood  by  oo<pia,  prudentia,  indayatio  veri,  the  general  culture  of  the 
faculties.  That  which  by  us  is  more  familiarly  referred  to  the 
reasonable  or  logical  part  of  man’s  nature  was  thus  by  them 
connected  immediately  with  the  province  of  the  passions  or 
emotions,  as  the  chief  regulator,  guide,  and  safeguard  of 
human  conduct.  Of  a  nature  touching  more  upon  the  rnsthe- 
tical  chords  in  the  being  of  man  was  the  appeal  so 
characteristically  made  at  all  times  to  the  sense  of  wrhat  was 
decorous,  noble,  and  in  good  taste — to  na\6v  with  the  Greeks,  and 
with  the  Romans  the  more  grave  and  self-contained  decorum. 
The  mystic  vein  which  makes  itself  felt  so  strongly  in  the  moral 
and  religious  systems  of  the  East,  and  which  found  its  way  into 
the  teaching  of  Pythagoras,  was  not  so  potent  in  its  affinity  for  the 
Greek  mind  as  that  .ascetic  temper  which  extended  to  the  neglect  of 
the  body  and  the  renunciation  of  worldly  pleasures.  The  keynoto 
which  found  its  strongest  and  latest  echo  in  the  savagery  and 
squalor  of  the  Cynic  was  struck  from  the  first  in  that  caution 
against  excess  which,  with  its  twin  maxim  of  the  knowledge  of 
self,  the  austere  wisdom  of  old  Greece  inscribed  over  the  shrine 
of  Delphi. 

Upon  the  topics  of  family  life,  marriage,  slavery,  and  religion, 
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the  utterances  of  these  “  saints  and  sages  hoar  ”  afford  scope  for 
reflections  of  deep  interest.  As  brought  together  by  the  industry 
and  critical  skill  of  M.  Gamier,  they  are  made  to  throw  much  new 
and  valuable  light  upon  the  foundations  of  morals  and  of  social  life 
in  Greece.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  enter  upon  his 
account  of  the  more  formal  teaching  of  Socrates  and  Xenophon. 
These  portions  of  the  work,  however,  if  less  novel  in  point  of 
matter  than  the  first,  are  treated  with  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
power  which  makes  us  feel  all  the  more  keenly  the  abruptness  with 
which  the  volume  closes. 


SPAIN  FROM  1788.* 

HE  political  as  well  as  the  commercial  relations  between 
this  country  and  Spain  have  always  been  of  so  peculiar  a 
nature  that  it  is  strange  how  little  study  is  bestowed  upon  the 
history  of  a  nation  which,  without  a  somewhat  close  inquiry, 
remains  to  all  appearance  unintelligible  and  chaotic.  Spain  has 
certainly  never  been  held  to  be,  like  Austria,  our  "natural  ally  ”  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  she  generally  been  considered,  like 
France  in  the  good  old  times,  our  “  natural  enemy.”  During  the 
last  hundred  years  the  number  of  wars  in  which  we  have  been 
involved  against  her  nearly  equals  the  number  of  alliances  into 
which  we  have  entered  with  her ;  and  to  the  present  day  opinions 
are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  to  watch 
the  apparent  revival  of  her  power  with  a  jealous  eye  or  to  cease  to 
irritate  her  by  holding  Gibraltar.  The  history  of  the  Peninsular 
War  contains  iu  itself  an  epitome  of  the  changes  in  English 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Spain  which  it  might  he  well 
worth  while  to  mark  distinctly.  At  first  the  Spaniards  were,  in 
every  sense,  regarded  as  lions ;  as  allies,  we  discovered  them  to 
possess  characteristics  not  always  emphatically  leouine  ;  and,  in  the 
end,  the  bond  of  union  sealed  by  a  common  effusion  of  blood  was 
severed  with  something  not  unlike  feelings  of  mutual  disgust. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  British  Parliament  and  nation 
hailed  the  great  up-rising  of  Spain  against  her  invaders  in  the 
year  1 808  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  even  in  the  history  of 
British  enthusiasm.  It  seized  upon  all  ranks  of  men  and  all 
political  parties ;  upon  Canning  and  Sheridan,  the  King  and  his 
Ministers,  upon  the  audience  in  the  Opera  and  the  mob  in  the 
streets.  The  marvellous  extravagances,  and  at  one  time  the  fatal 
inaction,  of  the  many-headed  Spanish  Government  cooled  it  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year ;  and  when  it  was  revived  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  victories,  it  was  no  longer  an  enthusiasm  on 
behalf  of  the  Spanish  people,  hut  a  feeling  of  national  pride  and 
interest  in  the  progress  of  our  own  arms.  The  British  Com- 
mander-in-chief  subsequently  oppo-ed  himself  directly  to  the 
wishes  of  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  will  of  the  Spanish  nation 
— the  newly-assembled  Cortes  with  their  new-fangled  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  aud  when  the  Bourbons  were  restored,  our  interest  in  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards  went  to  sleep  again  for  many  years,  till  it  was 
reawakeued  by  a  new  aud  different  excitement.  At  the  present 
moment,  a  very  limited  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  wearisome 
turns  and  twistings  of  Spanish  policy,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  speculations  as  to  what  is  humorously  termed  Spanish 
finance — a  system  which  may  be  defined  as  an  endless  succession 
of  fruitless  confiscations.  Laymen  and  clerics,  the  Church  and 
the  Queeu,  are  one  after  the  other  forced,  with  better  or  worse 
grace,  to  cast  their  lauded  property  into  the  maw  of  a  yawning 
deficit;  every  successive  sacrifice  is  proclaimed  in  accents  of 
conscious  pride  by  the  Ministry  which  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
bring  it  about  during  the  brief  period  of  its  own  existence;  hut 
nevertheless  the  deficit  remains.  Meanwhile,  Spain  continues, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  certain  of  her  own  publicists,  to  he  a  Power 
with  little  or  no  real  influence  upon  the  course  of  general  history; 
though  she  has  repeatedly  of  late  years  shown  a  desire  to  recover 
something  of  her  old  European  position. 

The  downfall  of  the  political  power  of  Spain  is  perhaps  the 
most  instructive  lesson  in  the  annals  of  modem  times.  And 
this  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  for  that  is  a  use  to  which  history  should  hut  very 
sparingly  he  put;  hut  because  in  this  instance  we  may  fairly 
be  said  to  bave  the  whole  case  before  us.  The  system  by 
which  Charles  V.,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  Philip  II., 
consolidated  the  fabric  of  despotism  in  Church  and  State  is 
now  no  longer  a  secret  to  the  world.  Philip’s  measures  as 
well  as  his  method  of  government  have  been  laid  bare  to 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  avoid  per¬ 
ceiving  what  were  his  objects  as  to  fail  iu  recognising  the 
means  hv  which  he  actually  succeeded  in  securing  them.  The 
constitutional  safeguards  of  ancient  Spain  were  by  him  and 
his  father  wholly  and  finally  removed ;  and  the  dawnings 
of  modern  political  thought,  which  formed  a  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  revolt  against  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
Church  in  all  spiritual  matters,  were  by  them  wholly  and  finally 
extinguished.  The  reaction  under  Philip  III.  was  neither  im¬ 
portant  nor  lasting,  and  the  other  Spanish  monarebs  of  the 
Hapsburg  line  blindly  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  predecessors. 
When  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
it  had  fulfilled  the  mission  which  Charles  and  Philip  had  imposed 
upon  it ;  it  had  saved  the  Church  of  Rome  and  exhausted  itself, 
apparently  for  ever,  in  the  effort.  The  reign  of  the  first  Bourbon 
king,  which  lasted  for  six-nnd-forty  years,  effected  no  real 
change  in  the  political  and  religious  system  of  the  Spanish 
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monarchy;  for  the  few  reforms  which  his  reminiscences  of  the  1 
French  system  at  first  inclined  him  to  favour  soon  sank 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  ecclesiastical  influence,  which 
continued  to  maintain  itself  paramount  in  the  monarchy.  Fer¬ 
dinand  VI.  was  as  obedient  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  as  his  predecessor ; 
hut  the  fifteen  years  of  peace  which  his  reigu  gave  to  the  country 
in  some  degree  revived  its  material  prosperity  and  resources  of 
defence.  Ilis  successor,  Charles  III.,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
likely  to  open  a  new  era  for  Spain.  Trained  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  loug  experience  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  be  was 
determined  to  be  a  king  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  gave  evidence  of  the  spirit  iu  which  he  was 
resolved  to  act.  IJis  Ministers  conducted  the  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  instead  of  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  ;  aud 
had  he  hut  possessed  the  wisdom  necessary  to  keep  him  out  of 
costly  aud  useless  wars,  he  might  have  left  beliiud  him  au  even 
more  promising  inheritance  than  that  to  which  his  son,  the  ill- 
fated  Charles  IV.,  succeeded,  iu  an  evil  hour  for  his  country  aud 
himself. 

It  is  at  tliis  point  that,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Hermann  Baum¬ 
garten — whose  able  History  of  Spain  from  the  Outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  Present  Times  is  now  before  us — a  marked 
epoch  iu  Spanish  history  may  be  said  to  commence.  His  work  forms 
part  of  a  very  praiseworthy  series  of  histories  of  the  States  of 
modern  Europe  during  the  last  fifty  years,  now  in  course  of  pub¬ 
lication  by  au  enterprising  German  house.  These  popularly -written 
narratives— among  which  Dr.  lleinhold  Pauli’s  interesting  sketch  of 
the  history  of  our  owu  country  has  attracted  especial  notice — form, 
as  it  were,  branches  of  the  tree  of  which  Professor  Gervinus’  volu¬ 
minous  History  of  the  nineteenth  Century  constitutes  the  parent 
trunk.  The  task  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  M.  Baumgarten,  and 
for  which  he  was  well  prepared  by  previous  studies  iu  the  same 
field,  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  among  the  number.  lie  has,  in  our 
opinion,  acted  wisely  by  adding  to  its  burden,  and  commencing  his 
history  of  modern  Spain  with  the  reigu  of  Charles  IV.  The 
French  invasion  and  the  resistance  opposed  to  it  are  alike  unin¬ 
telligible  without  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  causes  which 
rendered  the  one  possible  and  made  the  other  as  heroic  as  it 
appeared  desperate.  The  deposition  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by 
Kapoleon,  an  act  of  insolence  and  violence  unparalleled  even  in 
his  career,  finds  a  partial  explanation  in  the  character  of  the 
Government  from  which  it  was  his  professed  intention  to  relieve 
Spain;  and  the  enthusiastic  adherence  of  the  nation  to  the 
exiled  and  worthless  Ferdinand,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by 
a  conviction  that  even  his  restoration  must  be  combined  with  the 
establishment  of  new  and  fundamental  safeguards,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Charles  IV.  and 
tho  enemy  of  Godoy. 

General  assertions  are  proverbially  unsafe,  aud  perhaps  in 
no  case  more  so  than  in  the  comparison  of  the  claims  of  dif¬ 
ferent  governments  and  Ministers  to  the  palm  of  general 
and  absolute  badness.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  the  government  of  Charles  IV.,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
reign  of  Godoy  aud  his  minion’s  minions,  was  the  worst,  the 
most  corrupt,  and  the  most  incompetent  with  which  any  nation 
of  modem  Europe  has  ever  been  cursed.  In  its  origin  it 
was  as  base  as  the  rule  of  Potemkin  in  Russia;  yet  Potemkin 
never  held  absolute  sway  over  the  dominions  of  a  woman 
who  very  accurately  distinguished  between  her  feminine  and 
her  Imperial  honour.  In  its  conduct  it  was  feebler  than  the 
feebleness  of  Ohoiseul,  Richelieu,  and  the  other  Ministers  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Madame  Dubarry,  and  more  corrupt 
Ilian  their  corruption.  At  home,  Godoy ’s  and  the  Queen’s  sole 
object  from  the  first  was  to  overthrow,  by  intrigue  or  by  violence, 
all  those  who  under  the  preceding  reign  had  been  slowly  but 
surely  guiding  the  nation  out  of  a  two  centuries’  slough 
of  despond.  Floridablanca,  Aranda,  and  Campomanes,  men 
of  very  different  degrees  of  political  honesty  and  personal 
honour,  yet  all  of  them  statesmen  who  had  the  good  of  the 
nation  at  heart,  were  successively  removed.  Abroad,  Godoy’s 
policy  drifted  to  aud  fro  between  a  childish  resistance  against  and 
a  base  subservience  to  the  dictates  of  France.  When  the  indig¬ 
nant  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  nation,  aroused  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  unanimous 
nation  against  a  distracted  enemy,  he  utterly  mismanaged  an 
easy  war,  and  concluded  it  by  a  shameful  peace — that  of  Basle — 
which  procured  him  his  ridiculous  title  of  Prince  of  Peace,  while 
it  tied  the  nation  down  to  an  absolute  alliance  with  the  very 
Power  from  which  it  had  all  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope. 
When,  under  the  First  Consul,  the  French  Republic  had  attained 
to  a  power  which  made  its  allies  its  tools,  Spain  reaped  the  fruits 
of  this  policy  at  Trafalgar.  And  after  a  silly  and  hopeless  attempt 
to  obtain  for  himself  a  vassal’s  throne,  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
treacherous  intrigues  against  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  the  fatuous  schemer  rose  to  the  sham  dignity  of  a  theatrical 
patriot,  and  ventured  to  declare  war  against  the  absolute  master 
of  his  aud  his  royal  patrou’s  fate. 

These  features  of  Godoy’s  misrule  are  well  known  to  all 
students  of  European  history;  hut  M.  Baumgarten  has,  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative,  added  many  particulars  from 
Spanish  sources  as  to  the  administrative  system  pursued  by  the 
Minister.  The  following  extract  is  worth  quoting  at  length,  as  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  the  management  of  the  Spanish  finances 
at  the  time  when  Godoy’s  influence  was  at  its  height: — 

Thus  the  State  fell  into  more  and  more  hopeless  confusion.  At  the  enu  of 
the  year  1799  Soler,  M  Lister  of  Finance,  stated  in  a  memotre:  “  The  ohiiga- 
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tions  of  the  Treasury  from  the  ist  of  September  to  the  last  of  December  of 
the  past  year  amount  to  555  millions  [reals]  ;  the  receipts  for  the  same 
period  will  amount  to  204  millions.”  Accordingly,  four  months  gave  a 
deficit  of  351  millions.  With  regard  to  the  same  year  Latuente  mentions  a 
Budget  detailing  the  expenditure  as  follows  :  the  Royal  Household  absorbed 
105  millions,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  46,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  7, 
that  of  War  935,  that  of  Finance  427,  of  the  Navy  300;  sum  total,  1823 
millions.  Opposed  to  this  expenditure  was  an  income  of  about  600 
millions.  These  figures  show  at  a  glance  the  essential  character  of  the 
Government.  At  a  time  of  unexampled  want  the  Court  uses  up 
more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  total  revenues,  while  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  whose  department  at  that  time  included  the  entire  civil  adminis¬ 
tration,  with  the  exception  of  the  finances,  has  to  remain  content  with 
one-eightieth  part  of  the  revenues.  That  the  navy  used  300  millions  at 
the  time  of  the  naval  war  with  England  is  intelligible  ;  but  how  did  it 
happen  that  the  Ministry  of  War  required  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
935  millions  in  a  year  in  which  the  army  certainly  did  not  number  50,000 
men  ?  In  order  in  some  measure  to  solve  this  difficulty,  it  must  bo  re¬ 
membered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  military  budget  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  officers,  and  that  the  incredible  number,  particularly  of  the  superior 
officers,  did  not  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  army,  but  on  the  fancy  of  the 
Court.  As  this  was,  after  all,  a  time  of  war,  the  favourite’s  administration 
found  it  most  convenient  to  provide  for  its  creatures  in  the  army.  Thus  in 
October  1802,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Asturia,  there 
were  named  at  one  blow  57  field-marshals  and  26  lieutenant-generals,  and 
many  hundreds  of  colonels  ;  and  a  conclusion  may  bo  drawn  from  what  was 
then  done,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  as  to  what  the  Queen  and  Godov  ventured 
upon  in  a  time  of  war.  ...  As  early  as  the  month  of  August  1793 
Godoy  as  Minister,  Councillor  of  State,  Captain-General,  and  Captain  of 
the  Guard,  drew  the  sum  of  803,176  reals;  since  then  he  had  become 
Grand-Cross  of  all  the  Spanish  orders.  Secretary  of  the  Queen,  Superintendent- 
General  of  Roads  and  Mails,  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Art,  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and 
the  Astronomical  Observatory,  all  of  them  dignities  which  assuredly 
brought  in  something  besides  honour ;  and  finally,  he  drew  an  annual 
rental  of  more  than  a  million  from  the  public  lands  bestowed  upon  him 
in  1795;  in  short.  Iris  income  was  greater  than  that  of  all  the  judges  in  the 
country  together. 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  as  is  well  known,  after  narrowly  escaping 
the  just  reward  of  his  services  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  at 
Aranjuez,  lived  to  a  green  old  age  in  comfortable  retirement  at 
Paris,  whence  he  favoured  the  world  with  his  Memoirs,  the 
mendacity  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  great  consolation  to  M. 
Baumgarten  to  be  able  incidentally  to  expose.  The  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  deposition  of  the  Royal  family  by  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  the  miserable  readiness  with  which  Ferdinand,  after  a 
spasmodic  attempt  at  a  manful  resistance,  acquiesced  in  his  de¬ 
grading  lot,  are  related  with  much  force  ;  but  we  have  no  space 
left  to  dwell  upon  them.  Neither  are  we  able  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  second  half  of  thi3  volume,  which  proceeds  to  narrate 
the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  nation  against  its  invaders  and  the  course 
of  the  Peninsular  war.  M.  Baumgarten  has  shown  a  sound 
judgment  in  occupying  himself  less  with  its  military  history, 
with  which  previous  hands  have  already  familiarized  us,  than 
with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Provincial  and  tne  Central  Juntas,  the  successive  Re¬ 
gencies,  and  lastly,  the  new  Cortes  of  Spain.  Much  interesting 
information  has  been  collected  and  digested  by  him  as  to  the 
first  debates  of  that  body  on  the  Isla  de  Leon,  and  as  to 
the  u  Utopian  ”  Constitution,  including  a  free  press,  which  it 
bestowed  upon  a  nation  in  the  agony  of  a  struggle  for  existence. 
But  though  belonging  in  point  of  time  to  the  period  of  the  war, 
the  history  of  the  new  Spanish  Cortes  forms  the  introduction  to 
another  epoch  in  the  history  of  Spain  with  which  future  volumes 
of  this  work  will  have  more  specially  to  deal.  In  his  second 
volume  it  will  be  M.  Baumgarten’s  task  to  show  how  Spain  issued 
forth  from  the  terrible  struggle  through  which  her  own  patriotism, 
the  military  genius  of  her  ally,  and  the  fatal  errors  of  her  foe 
successfully  carried  her,  only  to  meet  new  difficulties  and  disap¬ 
pointments.  The  blame  of  these  should  perhaps  be  only  partly 
placed  to  her  own  account,  while  the  greater  share  rests  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  moulded  the  character  of  her  previous 
history. 


A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  A  KEMPIS.* 

ffJHE  incorrect  and  foolish  title  given  to  this  translation  will 
-L  prepare  the  reader  for  the  blunders  in  the  text  and  the  imper¬ 
tinence  of  the  notes.  If  the  translators  themselves  had  not  stated 
that  they  considered  Like  unto  Christ  to  be  a  more  correct 
rendering  of  De  Imitatione  Chrisli  than  the  old-fashioned 
“  On  the  Imitation,”  or  “  On  the  Following  of  Christ,”  we 
should  have  taken  the  words  they  have  adopted  to  be  a  kind  of 
sensation  heading,  suggestive  of  Low  Church  proclivities  and  of 
“  adaptations  ”  to  suit  that  pure  and  undefiled  Protestantism 
which  knows  little  of  Latin  and  still  less  of  Greek.  The  trans¬ 
lators  are,  however,  to  be  acquitted  of  anything  so  offensive  and 
absurd,  their  faults  being  simply  of  the  literary  kind.  Why  they 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  publish  a  version  of  the  most  oft- 
translated  book  in  the  whole  world,  inferior  to  the  most  recent 
translations  which  still  supply  the  English  market,  it  is  difficult  to 
guess.  As  reckoned  up  by  Languinais,  in  1828,  the  various 
editions  and  translations  of  the  Imitation  amounted  to  more  than 
two  thousand.  Languinais  himself  saw  in  the  Vatican  Library 
translations  in  the  Catalan,  Castilian,  Flemish,  Portuguese,  Butch, 
Bohemian,  Polish,  Greek,  English,  Hungarian,  Illyrian,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Persian,  and  other  languages. 


*  Like  unto  Christ.  De  Imitatione  Christi,  ascribed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
A  New  Translation.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston. 


So  the  present  translators  tell  us  in  their  preface,  which  we  are  glad 
to  say  is  good  and  interesting.  Among  these  versions  the  English 
are  not  the  least,  though  far  from  being  the  most,  numerous. 
Perhaps  the  most  agreeable  of  them,  so  far  as  mere  reading  goes, 
is  that  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  Challoner,  a  man  of  the 
older  school  of  Catholic  divines,  who  had  small  taste  for 
Mariolatry,  and  rejected  the  Ultramontane  notions  about  the 
Pope,  and  so  might  be  expected  to  have  a  healthy  taste  for  good 
and  idiomatic,  though  somewhat  formal,  English.  In  examining, 
however,  the  claims  of  this  fresh  effort,  we  shall  prefer  to 
place  it  side  by  side  with  the  two  most  recent  versions  now  in 
special  favour  with  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  present  day.  The  newest  Protestant  version, 
attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year ,  and  published  by 
Parker  at  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  know  of,  though 
occasionally  feeble  and  stiff.  The  newest  Roman  Catholic  version, 
published  by  Burns,  is  also  on  the  whole  good,  but  it  is  without 
vigour,  and  the  translator  (formerly,  we  believe,  an  Oxford  man)  is 
now  and  then  hardly  at  home  with  the  mediaeval  Latin  phrase¬ 
ology.  lie  has,  moreover,  disfigured  his  mother  tongue  by  adopting 
certain  barbarisms  known  only  to  that  almost  extinct  class  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers  who  knew  thoroughly  neither  English  nor  Latin,  and 
whose  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  scarcely  on  a  par  with  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  Palmerstonian  bishops  of  the  past.  This  edition,  at 
the  same  time,  has  the  advantage  of  reproducing,  though  with  a 
diminution  in  boldness  of  cutting,  the  wood  engravings  of  a  very 
readable  edition  of  the  Latin,  issued  in  1 847  at  Dresden,  with  the 
names  of  Williams  and  Norgate  as  the  London  publishers.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  washy,  effeminate,  and  forced  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  modern  religious  prints,  when  they  are  not  a  grotesque 
copy  of  middle-age  eccentricities,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  these  few 
honest,  forcible,  and  suggestive  cuts. 

As  for  Like  unto  Christ,  it  supplies  so  many  proofs  of  the 
translators’  incompetence  that  one  wonders  again  and  again  what 
can  possibly  have  induced  them  to  exercise  their  powers  of 
misunderstanding  on  so  venerable  a  subject.  If  the  reader  cares 
to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  gratuitous  blundering,  let 
him  turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  where  the  copy 
before  us  chances  to  open.  Here,  in  the  very  first  paragraph, 
the  translators  have  achieved  the  following  masterpieces  of 
heedlessness  and  incompetence.  “  Dominum  ”  they  have  trans¬ 
lated  “God”;  “  et  videbis  ”  becomes  “then  shalt  thou  see”; 
“quod  ”  is  turned  into  “  and  ”  ;  “dignam  mansionem,”  the  grand 
and  speaking  phrase  in  the  original,  becomes  the  bald  and 
auctioneering  “  a  suitable  abode  ”  ;  “  within  ”  is  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  “  abintra,”  and  so  half  the  meaning  is  lost;  while  for 
the  profoundly  mystical  and  poetic  phrase  “  ibi  [Christus]  complacet 
sibi,”  they  give  us  “  there  he  pleases  to  be  !  ”  with  the  note  of 
admiration  actually  thus  thrust  in.  The  closing  words  of  the  para- 
graph,  “ familiaritas  stupenda  nimis,”  appear  as  “wonderful  his 
condescending  friendship.”  The  rendering  of  this  same  paragraph 
is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  Oxford  translator ; 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  its  concluding  sentence  is 
simply  disgraceful. 

Let  us  see,  next,  what  the  new  translators  make  of  sentences 
presenting  something  like  an  exercise  for  a  little  ingenuity  and 
special  skill.  Turning  a  page  or  two,  in  the  sixth  paragraph  we 
light  on  the  following  lucid  and  curiously-punctuated  sentence  : — 
“  He  who  loves  Jesus  and  loves  truth  is  himself  true  and,  free 
from  inordinate  desires,  can  turn  freely  to  God,  and,  in  spirit 
elevating  himself  above  himself,  enjoy  peace.”  Whether  by  way 
of  satirizing  the ir  own  performance,  or  from  sheer  want  of  taste, 
the  translators  append  to  this  sentence  the  appropriate  foot¬ 
note  : — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! 

Conceive  an  editor  illustrating  Thomas  a  Kempis  with  “  parallel 
passages”  like  this!  Turn  we  now  to  the  Latin: — “  Amator 
Jesu  et  veritatis,  et  verus  interims  et  liber  ab  ali'ectionibus  inordi- 
natis,  potest  se  ad  Deum  libere  convertere  et  elevare  se  supra 
seipsum  in  spiritu  ac  fruitive  quiescere.”  But  that  we  are 
too  painfully  familiar  with  the  feats  of  translators  in  general, 
we  might  have  marvelled  by  what  possible  process  “  verus 
internus  ”  could  have  been  transformed  into  “is  himself  true.” 
The  translators  are  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  school  of  ascetic  writers  of  whom  A  Kempis 
is  the  prince  and  the  pattern.  Doubtless  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  find  any  idiomatic  English  phrase  for  the  ideas  which 
are  expressed  by  the  terms  internus,  interior,  and  others  of  the 
same  derivation,  which  so  often  occur  in  the  devotional  and  mys¬ 
tical  books  in  favour  in  the  Roman  Church.  In  the  Oxford  version 
before  us  the  verus  internus  appears  as  a  “  true  inward  Christian  ” — 
an  unpleasantly  sounding  set  of  words,  whatever  may  be  said  in 
its  defence.  The  original  idea  embodied  in  these  terms  is  a 
result  of  that  intensely  German  passion  for  drawing  a  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  of  man  which  finds 
so  little  sympathy  with  the  contemptuous  and  more  business-like 
Englishman,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  its 
systematic  adoption  by  Catholic  spiritual  writers  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  German  mystical  school.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  our  island  Euglish  has,  until  lately,  possessed  no  word  for  that 
hidden,  silent,  self-contemplating,  though  not  necessarily  morbid, 
life  of  the  mind  which  is  carried  on  from  stage  to  stage  of  an 
elaborately  developed  history,  and  displays  itself  only  by  the  com¬ 
pulsion  of  circumstances  to  the  world  without.  We  are  now, 
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indeed,  getting  accustomed  to  talk  about  a  man's  “  inner 
life”  with  a  sort  of  hesitating  timidity,  as  though  afraid  of  those 
imputations  of  Teutonic  transcendentalism  from  which  the  genuine 
Briton  so  instinctively  shrinks.  English  Roman  Catholics,  with 
their  usual  superficiality  of  perception,  have  been  content  to  drag  in 
the  Latin  by  the  head  and  shoulders ;  and,  as  in  the  passage  before 
us,  they  expect  us  to  read  about  “a  true  interior  person,” 
and  be  edified  by  the  barbarism.  In  the  preceding  sentence  the 
Anglicised  Latin  reads  even  more  offensively.  For  “interiora 
Jesu  ”  the  translator  can  give  us  nothing  better  than  “  the  interior 
of  Jesus.”  It  is,  indeed,  incomprehensible  that  persons  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  unaffected  and  simple  force  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible  (granting  everything  in  reason  about  its  incorrect¬ 
nesses)  should  bring  themselves  to  quote,  like  Archbishop 
Manning  and  others,  from  that  singular  corruption  of  their 
mother-tongue  known  as  the  Douay  Bible  —  a  version,  it  need 
hardly  be  added,  which  shares  nearly  all  the  blunders  of  King 
James’s  Anglican  version.  Can  we  believe  that  Dr.  Newman,  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  could  read  out  with  un¬ 
smiling  countenance  the  following  verse  from  “the  Song  of 
Deborah  ”  :  —  “  The  mother  (of  Sisera)  looked  out  at  a  window, 
and  howled,  and  she  spoke  from  the  dining-room  ”  ?  It  is  said 
that  Oxford  converts  are  not  generally  very  fond  of  English 
prayers  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Can  it  be  wondered  at, 
when  they  would  be  forced  to  read,  with  unshaken  gravity,  of 
“  The  business  that  walketh  about  in  the  dark  invasion,  and  the 
noon-day  devil,”  as  a  translation  of  the  sixth  verse  of  the  ninety- 
first  Psalm  ? 

It  is,  however,  bootless  to  look  for  refinement  in  cases  of  diffi¬ 
culty  from  a  writer  who,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  translator  of  the 
Imitation,  has  carried  away  so  small  an  amount  of  Oxford  scholar¬ 
ship  as  to  palm  off'  “  Thou  wouldst  care  but  little  for  thy  own 
convenience  ”  as  an  exact  rendering  of  “  De  proprio  commodo 
nihil  curares.”  Of  course  nothing  better  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  translators  of  Like  unto  Christ,  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  can 
help  them  to  nothing  better  than  “  If  thou  hadst  felt,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  the  depth  of  His  love,”  as  the  meaning  of  “  Si 
modicum  de  ardenti  amore  ejus  sapuisses.”  But  it  is  a  dull  and 
endless  work  to  note  their  mistakes,  whether  large  or  small,  for 
they  are  as  interminable  as  their  foot-notes,  which,  chiefly  consisting 
of  Scripture  texts,  are  mal-a-propos,  and  therefore  impertinent. 
We  do  not  take  up  a  book  like  the  Imitation  with  the  wish  to 
have  our  attention  distracted  by  finding  at  the  bottom  of  every 
page  a  crowd  of  references  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
happen  to  strike  the  translator  as  similar  in  phraseology  to  the 
text  of  A  Kempis.  A  theological  criticism  of  the  doctrines  and 
opinions  inculcated  by  this  greatest  of  spiritual  writers  would  be 
doubtless,  if  well  done,  a  thing  of  much  interest  in  many  ways. 
But  in  a  mere  translation  these  references  are  simply  superfluous, 
like  this  translation  itself  when  compared  with  its  predecessors. 

That  the  Imitation  should  be  the  most  universally  translated 
book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible,  is  indeed  little  to 
be  wondered  at.  It  is  difficult  to  define  its  charm,  but 
that  this  charm  exists,  and  is  absolutely  unrivalled,  is  not 
to  be  denied.  Its  power  is  confessed,  and  its  words  are 
loved,  adopted,  and  appropriated  by  men  of  every  school  in 
Christianity,  and  even  by  those,  like  Rousseau,  who  can  only 
be  called  disciples  of  Christianity  by  the  most  liberal  interpretation 
of  terms.  Minds  the  most  averse  to  the  ascetic  theory  of  religion, 
the  most  incredulous  as  to  the  claims  of  orthodoxy,  the  most 
averse  to  the  dogmas  of  transubstantiation  and  sacramental 
efficacy,  enter  heart  and  soul  into  its  passionate  cries.  For  they 
find  in  them  the  voice  of  human  nature  struggling  in  its  weakness, 
its  disappointments,  and  its  consciousness  of  a  capacity  for  a  life 
that  shall  be  a  real  life,  and  not  a  fever,  when  the  cage  is  broken 
and  the  veil  is  rent  asunder.  Moreover,  there  is  a  singular 
healthiness,  and  a  clear,  pure  honesty  and  simplicity  in  these  sad 
and  yet  fervid  exclamations  and  meditations,  which  contrast  not  a 
little  with  the  morbid  unrealities  and  exaggerations  which  too 
often  render  what  are  called  “  spiritual  books  ”  repellent  to  the 
shrewd  judgment  and  the  cultivated  taste  of  educated  men. 
Religious  writings,  however  well-meant,  and  proceeding  from 
whatever  school,  are  so  rarely  free  from  conventionalisms  of 
thought  and  manner  that  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  they 
are  one  and  all  unreadable.  Exceptions  may  be  made.  The 
Christian  Year  is  a  readable  book,  and  very  much  more  than 
readable.  And  it  is  no  slight  testimony  to  its  merits  that  it  is 
liked,  and  valued,  and  known  by  heart  by  many  and  many  a  person 
to  whom  all  prose  religious  writings,  save  this  unapproachable 
Imitation,  are  a  source  of  weariness  and  something  very  like 
disgust. 


TO  COKEESrONDENTS. 

We  heg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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1\/TR.  ALFRED  MELLON  bas  tbe  honour  to  announce  that  bis 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  SERIES  of  CONCERTS  will  commence  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Cuvent  Garden,  on  Monday,  August  7.  Private  Boxes,  £2  2s.,  £1  Is.,  and  10s.  6d.;  Dress 
Circle,  2s.  Od.;  Promenade,  Amphitheatre  Stalls,  and  Amphitheatre,  Is. 


QTODAEE. — ONE  HUNDRED  and  TENTH  REPRESEN- 

^  TATION— THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  HALL. 

Colonel  STODARE’S  MARVELS  in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  performed 
without  Apparatus,  Assistants,  or  Confederates.  The  Theatre  is  crowded  ut  each  Represen¬ 
tation  with  the 4 Lite  of  society.  This  Entertainment  was  also  patronised  by  H.R.II.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  a  brilliant  assembly  at  Spencer  House,  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  has  been 
pronounced,  by  the  “  Times  "  and  all  the  Metropolitan  Press,  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  and 
finished  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  The  Marvellous  Growth  of  Flower- trees, 
and  Real  Indian  Basket  Feat,  at  each  Representation,  as  only  performed  by  Colonel  Stodare 
and  the  Indian  Magicians,  and  iuttoduced  first  into  this  country  on  Easter  Monday.  April  17, 
1865,  by  Colonel  Stodare. 

Every  Night  at  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  and  Special  Day  Representations  on  Wednesdays 

and  .vutuidays  at  Three.  Admission,  Is.;  Area,  2s.;  Stalls,  3s _ Tickets  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s, 

33  Old  Bond  street;  and  at  the  Box-ottice,  Egyptian  Hall. 

“  The  sensation  of  the  season.”— Vide  Punch ,  June  3,  1865. 


WILL  CLOSE  THIS  DAY  (SATURDAY,  JULY"  29). 

SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— The 

SIXTY-FIIIST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  now  Open  at  their  Gullery,  5  Pall  Mall 
East,  from  Nine  till  Seven — Admittance,  is.;  Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE  A.  FRIPP,  Secretary . 


l^RENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The  TWELFTH 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French 
and  Flemish  Schools,  to  wh'ch  has  been  added  ROSA  BONllEUK’S  NEW  PICTURE  of 
”  A  Family  of  Deer  crossing  tbe  Summit  of  the  Long  Rocks”  (Forest  01  Fontainebleau),  is 
NOW  OPEN. — Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue, 6d. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.  —  Tbe  Institution  of  the  Degree 

of  DOCTOR  of  LITERATURE  (D.Lit.)  having  been  decided  on  by  the  Senate  ami 
approved  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  Regulations  relating  thereto  may  be  obtained  on- 
application  to  the  Registrar. 

The  Revised  Regulations  relating  to  Degrees  in  Laws  may  also  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Registrar. 

WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

Burlington  House,  London,  W.,  July  25, 1865. 


WINCHESTER  COLLEGE  ELECTION. —FREDERICK 

*  *  MORSIIEAD,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
Examiners  for  this  Year  at  the  Winchester  College  Election,  having  been  appointed  Head- 
Master  of  the  Beaumaris  Grammar  School,  takes  PUPILS  for  the  Winchester  and  Eton 
Election  Examination.— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  at  the  School,  Beaumaris. 


TYENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W.  Head- Master— Y .  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Faringlon,  Neilgherry 
Hills.  Assisted  by  E.  Thelwall,  Esq,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge;  Professor  IIlohes, 
F.R.G.S.,  King’s  Coll.  London;  Muns.  Alphonse;  Professor  Schinzel;  H.  Granthaih,  Esq., 
and  others.  Tuition  Fee— Twelve,  Nine,  or  Six  Guineas  per  Annum.  A  few  Vacancies  for 
Boarders.  Prospectuses  on  Application. 

A  LEXANDRA  ORPHANAGE  for  INFANTS,  Albert  Road, 

-U*-  Upper  Holloway,  N.W.  Under  the  immediate  Patronage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  For  Infants  between  One  and  Five  Years  of  age,  from 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  FIRST  ELECTION  of  TWELVE  INFANTS  took  place  in  March  last.  Contribu¬ 
tions  for  f  urnishing  the  House,  and  lor  the  Support  of  the  Chanty,  are  very  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received.  Several  most  distressing  Cases  are  applying  for  Admission, 
which  proves  how  urg  ntly  it  was  needed  by  the  Poor,  who  are  the  special  objects  of  this 
Charity.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  graciously  pleased  to  commence 
the  Subscription  List  by  a  contribution  of  £  0  10s.  annually.  There  will  he  no  Salurics  to  pay 
beyond  those  of  the  Household  ;  no  Office  Expenses  ;  and  the  House  is  given  Rent  Free  for  Ten 
Y’ears  by  the  Treasurer,  who  contributes  52  10s.  annually;  so  that  all  Contributions  will  be 
expended  on  thelulants  who  may  be  admitted. 

Office,  32  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  lion.  Secretary, 

Contributions,  1 0s.  6d. ,21s., and  upwards;  Life  Donations,  £5  5s.,  £10  10s.,and  upwards; 
Votes  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  Subscription. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

TILE  intentions  of  the  country  and  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  reference  to  Parliamentary  Reform  might  furnish 
metaphysicians  with  a  new  illustration  of  the  paradox  of  free 
will  and  necessity.  With  absolute  control  over  its  own 
actions,  the  community  is  content  blindly  to  wonder  whether 
it  is  about  to  effect  a  great  constitutional  change.  What 
statesmen  can  do,  and  what  they  will  do,  is  doubtful, 
especially  as  the  official  leaders  of  opinion  openly  ask  for 
guidance  and  pressure  from  their  followers.  It  is  generally 
agreed  by  all,  except  the  consistent  adherents  of  Mr.  Bright, 
that  no  improvement  in  legislation  or  in  administrative 
practice  is  to  be  expected  from  an  extension  of  the  con¬ 
stituency.  The  demand  for  additional  hands  to  the  rope  is 
preferred  exclusively  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
are  at  present  debarred  from  a  share  in  the  labour  of 
government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  an 
advantage  in  providing  employment  for  a  certain  number 
of  discontented  idlers.  The  mobs  which  have  lately  dis¬ 
graced  several  towns  by  their  violence  probably  consisted 
of  non-electors,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  possession  of  a  vote 
might  develop  the  rudiments  of  decency  and  self-respect. 
The  class,  however,  which  is  supposed  to  desire  enfranchise¬ 
ment  is  too  respectable  to  create  disturbance,  except  under  the 
influence  of  genuine  political  excitement.  The  workmen  of 
great  factories  in  the  North  are  often  intelligent,  and  they  are 
said  to  feel  a  corporate  desire  for  a  share  of  electoral  power. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  mechanic 
or  artisan  with  an  income  of  \ool.  or  150L  a  year  generally 
takes  little  trouble  to  acquire,  or  even  to  register,  a  vote. 
When  the  working-classes  are  told  that  they  care  little  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  they  always  denounce  the  state¬ 
ment  as  a  calumny,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  their  individual 
capacities  they  are  almost  indifferent  to  the  privilege.  If  a 
certain  number  of  seats  could  be  given  up  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  operatives,  all  parties  would  be  inclined  to  settle  the 
question  by  a  rough  empirical  compromise.  The  existing 
constituencies  are  willing  to  be  diluted,  while  they  reasonably 
object  to  be  swamped.  No  practical  scheme  has,  however,  yet 
been  suggested  for  buying  off  the  most  formidable  claimants 
of  the  suffrage. 

Although  nine-tenths  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
glad  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  there  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  prudence  of  total  inaction.  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Lowe  agree  on  the  probable  tendency  of  any  considerable 
measure  of  Reform.  They  believe  that  the  present  con¬ 
stituency  maintains  a  political  and  social  system  which  is 
obnoxious  either  to  the  interests  or  to  the  prejudices  of  poorer 
classes.  It  would  follow  that  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise 
would  lead  to  important  consequences,  and  Mr.  Bright 
especially  hopes  that  it  would  cause  a  redistribution  of 
landed  property.  If  Parliament  were  once  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Bright’s  judgment,  it 
would  be  useless  for  any  party  or  for  any  Government 
to  propound  a  scheme  of  Reform.  English  society  is 
not  prepared  to  undergo  total  reorganization  in  a  time  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  There  may  be  many  advantages 
in  a  subdivision  of  property,  but  accumulation  is  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  national  habits  of  thought ;  and  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  and  wide  diffusion  of  wealth  and  of  luxury  every  day 
multiply  the  natural  supporters  of  an  aristocratic  social 
system.  It  happens  that  the  theories  of  commercial  freedom 
which  were  once  advocated  by  Mr.  Bright  are  at  present  chiefly 
supported  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  exercise  political 
power.  Mr.  Lowe  commanded  the  assent  of  his  audience  when  he 
vindicated  the  legislation  of  the  last  thirty  years  as  thoroughly 
enlightened  and  beneficent.  He  inferred,  like  Mr.  Bright, 
that  the  representative  body  had  expressed  the  convictions 
and  principles  of  the  constituency,  and  that  a  new  body  of 


electors  would  probably  introduce  sweeping  modifications  of 
financial  and  general  policy.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Bright 
announced  that  a  reformed  Parliament  would  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  class  which  would  have  been 
preliminarily  deprived  of  all  electoral  power.  He  now 
adds  that  the  public  expenditure  would  be  largely  re¬ 
duced  ;  but  even  if  his  anticipations  were  well-founded, 
the  prospect  of  stricter  economy  can  never  furnish  an 
argument  for  organic  revolution.  The  same  House  of 
Commons  which  is  asked  to  introduce  promiscuous  suffrage 
has  absolute  power  to  reduce  the  Estimates  according 
to  its  own  judgment  of  expediency.  While  democrats 
in  England  consult  public  opinion  by  promising  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  expenditure,  their  American  allies  are  proving, 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  a  national  debt  is  a  blessing ; 
and,  amongst  other  reasons  for  their  conclusion,  they  dwell 
on  the  advantage  of  high  customs  duties  in  affording  inci¬ 
dental  protection  to  domestic  industry. 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  on  the  whole,  not  prepared 
to  adopt  Mr.  Lowe’s  belief  that  a  moderate  reform  would 
promote  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bright.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  danger  of  revolution  would  be  dimi¬ 
nished  by  some  limited  concession,  and  almost  every 
prominent  Liberal  politician,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
election  to  intimate  a  theoretical  concurrence  in  a  moderate 
Reform  Bill.  As  Lord  Russell  could  not  appear  at  the 
hustings,  Lord  Amberley,  with  amiable  simplicity,  informed 
the  electors  of  Leeds  that  his  father  had  just  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  well-known  work,  with  additional  notes 
or  appendices  in  favour  of  Reform.  Lord  Palmerston 
probably  intended  to  discourage  constitutional  changes,  but 
the  silence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  bear  an  opposite  inter¬ 
pretation.  His  former  imprudent  defence  of  universal 
suffrage  gave  sufficient  notice  to  the  extreme  Liberals  that, 
if  they  had  a  chance  of  power,  they  wrould  not  want  for 
a  leader;  but,  for  the  present,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  willing  to 
act  with  his  colleagues,  reserving  himself  for  the  choice 
of  a  policy  when  he  assumes  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs. 
Some  of  his  political  opponents  have  more  definitely  favoured 
the  projects  of  the  moderate  Reformers.  Mr.  Henley  inclined 
to  a  household  franchise  founded  on  rating,  and  Mr.  Walpole 
has  lately  published  a  letter  in  support  of  a  similar 
scheme.  No  plausible  objection  can  be  raised  to  a  20 l. 
franchise  in  counties,  except  that  the  highly  respectable 
voters  who  would  be  admitted  are  not  especially  de¬ 
sirous  of  the  suffrage.  Mr.  Walpole  properly  points  out 
the  difference  between  a  61.  rental  and  a  61.  rating,  as  the 
qualification  for  a  vote.  It  is  certainly  fair  that  householders 
in  boroughs  should  be  excluded  when  the  landlord  compounds 
for  their  rates,  and  that  in  counties  the  level  of  the  occupation 
franchise  should  commence  with  the  payment  of  the  house- 
tax.  Almost  the  only  unjust  fiscal  measure  since  the  Reform 
Act  consists  in  the  exemption  from  the  house-tax  which  the 
ten-pound  voters  have  secured  for  themselves.  If  a  Reform 
Bill  is  introduced,  it  will  probably  correspond  with  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole. 

The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  small  boroughs, 
which  were  some  years  since  eloquently  defended  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  they  are  still  approved  by  Lord  Russell.  Lord 
Stanley  is  willing  to  consent  to  a  redistribution  of  seats,  and 
if  any  considerable  change  takes  place,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
preserve  the  most  useful  of  existing  anomalies.  The  members 
for  petty  boroughs  are  well  aware  of  their  danger,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  will  offer  a  formidable  opposition  to  any  scheme 
by  which  the  privileges  of  their  constituents  may  be  menaced. 
The  institution  of  equal  electoral  districts  would  be  the  most 
ruinous  of  innovations,  and  any  approximation  to  such  a 
system  must  be  watched  with  jealous  vigilance.  The 
advocates  of  the  rights  of  minorities  ought  to  understand  that 
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the  small  boroughs  already  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
purposes  which  they  undertake  to  attain  by  elaborate  and 
impracticable  contrivances.  At  least  one  half  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  House  would  be  excluded  from 
Parliament  by  an  enactment  that  the  smallest  constituency  j 
should  consist  of  a  thousand  voters.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  j 
now  represents  one  of  the  greatest  constituencies  in  the  j 
kingdom,  first  acquired  his  great  reputation  as  a  nominee  ( 
member  for  a  little  market  town.  The  advantage  of  a  certain 
number  of  small  boroughs  is  generally  appreciated,  but  in  a  j 
Eeform  Bill,  which  must  necessarily  bear  some  reference  to  ! 
arithmetic,  statistical  symmetry  may  not  improbably  outweigh 
considerations  of  general  expediency.  It  would  be  absurd 
and  offensive  for  a  legislator  to  say  that  Lord  Lansdowne  or  j 
Lord  Zetland  should  be  regarded  as  severally  equal  to  ( 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  ten-pound  householders  ;  but  it  is  : 
nevertheless  undeniable  that  Caine  and  Richmond  are  better 
represented  than  Marylebone  or  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Existing 
institutions  which  are  found  convenient  may  well  be  tolerated, 
but  new  legislation  must  be  plausible  as  well  as  just.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  all  political  parties  are  puzzled  with  the  ; 
difficulties  both  of  reforming  and  of  abstaining  from  reform. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO. 

Tip  HERE  are  English  critics  who  are  determined  to  find 
JL  nothing  to  approve  of  in  anything  that  may  be  done  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  lfthetoneof  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Cabinet  is  warlike,  this  is  the  natural  expression  of 
democratic  bluster  and  democratic  insolence.  If  the  tone  of 
the  Washington  Cabinet  is  peaceful,  this  is  the  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  readiness  with  which  democratic  bullying  cowers 
into  silence  at  the  first  symptoms  of  rising  wrath  in  great  and 
good  nations  like  England  and  France.  But,  except  to  critics 
who  think  in  this  way,  the  recent  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  seems  honourable,  prudent,  and  courteous.  It  is  true 
that  common  sense  recommended  that  a  nation  suffering  from 
the  calamity  of  a  long  war,  and  weighed  down  under  the 
burden  of  a  vast  debt,  should  not  waste  more  lives  and 
squander  more  money  in  a  useless  contest  with  a  European 
Power.  But  then  it  is  creditable  to  any  nation  that  it 
should  be  governed  by  common  sense ;  and  even  very  sym¬ 
pathising  friends  of  the  North  prophesied  that,  as  soon  as 
the  South  was  conquered,  the  victorious  legions  of  the 
Republic  would  press  on  to  Mexico,  and  force  the  French 
into  the  sea.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened,  and 
it  has  not  happened  simply  because  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  been  too  wise  and  prudent  to 
allow  it  to  happen.  The  popular  feeling  in  lavour  of  a 
Mexican  expedition  has  been  strong  enough  to  have  been 
easily  fanned  into  a  flame  if  the  President  and  his  advisers 
had  been  bent  on  war.  The  advocacy  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  the  inclination  to  support  it  has  been  strongest  in  the 
party  to  which  the  President  owed  his  election.  But  from 
the  first  moment  when  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  had  to  be 
decided,  a  firm  resolution  was  expressed  that  a  war  with 
France  for  Mexico  should  not  be  undertaken;  and  the  nation, 
being  thus  forced  to  consider  the  objections  to  it,  has 
learnt  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  right.  The  evils  necessarily  attendant 
on  a  war  with  France  are  very  obvious,  but  the  evils  of  any 
war  are  not  very  likely  to  frighten  a  people  flushed  with 
victory,  and  proud  and  conscious  of  its  strength.  The  less 
obvious  evils  that  must  flow  from  a  war  for  Mexico,  even  if 
successful,  have  had  greater  weight  in  proportion  as  reflection 
has  made  them  apparent.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  the  North  has  to  contend  if  it  had  to 
govern,  not  only  the  South  as  it  now  is,  but  a  new  pro¬ 
vince  inhabited  by  a  demoralized  Spanish  population  of 
alien  habits,  principles,  and  religion,  and  barely  able 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  pressure  of  innumerable 
savages.  That  the  Americans  could  simply  restore  a  Mex¬ 
ican  Republic,  and  leave  a  kindred  and  congenial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  preside  over  a  happy  and  contented  people,  is 
impossible.  Annexation  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  for  no  native  Mexican  party  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  capable  of  governing  Mexico;  and  if  the 
United  States  by  force  of  arms  placed  the  Republican  party 
in  power,  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  protected  would  soon 
oblige  the  protectors  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  misery 
for  which  they  would  be  virtually  responsible.  The  Americans 
have  therefore  to  ask  themselves  the  simple  question  whether 
they  would  gain  by  having  Mexico,  even  if  they  could  get  it  at 
a  less  cost  than  that  of  a  French  war ;  and  no  sensible 
American  who  has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  Mexico  really  is 


can  possibly  think  Mexico  a  desirable  acquisition.  It  has 
nothing  to  offer  that  the  Americans  have  not  got  already  in 
abundance,  and  it  would  introduce  into  their  political  system 
an  accession  of  the  very  evils  against  which  they  have  most 
sedulously  to  guard. 

It  must  also  be  encouraging  and  consolatory  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  observe  liow  very  little  the  French  are  gaining,  or  are 
likely  to  gain,  by  possessing  Mexico,  and  what  a  very  great 
mess  they  have  got  into  by  going  there.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  the  French  expedition  can  be  regarded.  It  is 
an  act  of  disinterested  benevolence,  and  it  is  represented  as 
such  in  France  and  in  Mexico.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
tried  to  do  a  good  action  on  a  very  large  scale,  and,  now  that 
he  has  begun  to  do  it,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  leave  off.  In 
France  it  is  often  said  that  this  good  action  was  a  silly  one; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  facts.  The  good  action,  whether 
silly  or  not,  is  being  done,  and  the  honour  of  France  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  it  out.  Whether  it  is  really  a  silly  one  or 
not  is  a  very  difficult  question.  Iti  all  probability  the  French 
will  be  successful.  They  have  created  an  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
and  they  are  making  great  progress  towards  creating  an  Empire 
also.  Their  troops  are  always  successful  when  it  is  possible 
to  bring  on  an  engagement  where  regular  troops  can  show 
themselves  to  advantage.  The  opposition  in  the  Northern 
provinces,  which  gained  a  little  life  under  the  exciting  hope  of 
American  support,  is  dying  away,  and  there  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  any  open  resistance  now  on  the  part  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  The  couutry  is  still  in  a  very  disordered  state,  and 
hardly  any  district  is  safe  from  the  visit  of  marauders  and 
murderers.  But,  in  the  long  run,  a  strong  firm  Government, 
with  plenty  of  money  and  first-rate  European  troops  at  its 
command,  is  sure  to  put  down  brigandage.  If  the  main  roads 
are  not  safe  this  year,  they  will  be  safe  or  nearly  safe  next 
year.  When  the  main  roads  are  safe  the  by-roads  will  begin 
to  be  safe,  and  gradually  the  country  will  be  tranquil¬ 
lized.  But  nothing  except  force,  plentifully  supplied  and 
punctually  paid,  can  effect  this.  The  Mexicans  will  only  be 
quiet  when  they  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  the  trouble 
they  can  give  will  not  drive  the  French  away.  But  the 
French  must  persevere  out  of  pure  benevolence.  They  never 
can  get  anything  out  of  Mexico  to  repay  them.  It  was  once 
supposed  they  were  to  have  Sonora  and  some  of  the  other 
provinces  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  what  is  due  to  them.  A  notorious  Californian  adven¬ 
turer  was  even  supposed  to  have  authority  to  treat  between 
the  two  Emperors,  and  went  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Mexico  and  Paris  as  if  charged  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
transaction.  But  the  Government  of  Mexico  is  furious  at  the 
base  insinuation  that  it  would  ever  cede  an  acre  of  the 
Empire.  Juarez  certainly  has  offered  to  give  the  Americans 
as  much  territory  as  they  like,  if  they  will  but  help  him ;  but  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  is  far  too  careful  of  the  interests  of  Mexico 
for  that,  and  will  never  help  the  foreigner  to  enrich  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mexican  nation.  The  official 
Gazette  repudiates  in  the  most  vehement  terms  all  connection 
with  the  busy  Californian,  and  professes  sorrow  and  astonish¬ 
ment  at  finding  that  respectable  European  journals  have 
thought  the  transaction  a  probable  and  natural  one.  Not  only 
Avould  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  never  have  entertained  for  a 
moment  a  proposal  he  would  think  so  dishonourable,  but  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  would  never  spoil  the  purely  disinterested 
character  of  his  intervention  by  getting  a  material  recompense. 
There  is  some  sense  in  this.  As  there  is  nothing  to  be  got 
out  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  the  Emperor  had  much  better 
not  pretend  to  get  anything,  but  be  content  with  the  fame 
and  conscientious  satisfaction  of  having  wrought  a  great  work 
of  pure  and  unadidterated  benevolence. 

The  Emperor  of  Mexico  is  said  to  be  looking  about  for  an 
heir,  and  rumour  points  to  the  family  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  as  the  quarter  whence  this  heir  is  to  be  obtained. 
Assuming  that  the  Empire  is  now  established,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  one  to  continue  it ;  and  as 
the  Royal  family  would  allow  none  of  its  members  to  accept 
the  position  of  heir  unless  with  the  approbation  and  under  the 
protection  of  France,  the  French  Government  will  give  a  new 
pledge  of  its  resolution  to  defend  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Mexico  by  consenting  to  guarantee  the  position  not  only  of 
the  Emperor  but  of  his  successors.  It  might  seem  as  if  this 
would  only  be  a  new  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  But  he  has  shown  that  he  is  quite  aware  he  cannot 
extricate  himself  from  his  present  embarrassment  except  by 
going  further  into  the  risk,  and  by  committing  France  as 
deeply  as  possibly  to  the  enterprise.  He  has  taken  one  or 
two  very  decisive  steps  lately.  He  has  told  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington  that  war  with  Mexico  means  war  with  him.  He 
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has  induced  the  poorer  classes  of  France  to  lend  six  millions 
I  sterling  to  Mexico,  on  the  invitation  of  French  Government 
officials.  He  is  sending  considerable  reinforcements  to 
Mexico,  and  all  talk  of  getting  the  expeditionary  force  soon 
home  again,  which  was  once  the  favourite  theme  of  official 
journals  in  France,  has  now  ceased.  If,  by  sanctioning  the 
choice  of  an  heir  to  Maximilian,  he  indicates  that  he  binds 
himself  to  support  not  only  the  present  Emperor  of  Mexico 
but  the  Empire  itself,  he  will  not  be  really  doing  much  more 
than  he  has  already  done;  but  he  will  give  a  public  and  unmis¬ 
takable  sign  of  his  policy.  What  keeps  Mexico  still  agitated, 
and  its  credit  low,  and  its  society  uneasy  and  timorous,  is  the 
thought  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  French  will  not  stay  in  the 
ij  country,  and  then  things  will  be  worse  than  ever.  But  as 
long  as  there  is  this  uneasiness,  and  as  long  as  everything  is 
consequently  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insecurity,  the  French 
cannot  go.  They  are  pledged  to  hand  over  a  tranquillized 
Empire  to  the  Emperor,  and  so  long  as  it  is  thought  possible  that 
they  may  go,  the  Empire  cannot  be  tranquillized.  Therefore 
they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  stay  there,  not  perhaps  for 
ever,  but  for  a  period  of  which  no  man  can  see  the  end.  And 
if  they  do  this,  they  may  fairly  calculate  that  the  United  States 
will  not  interfere  with  them.  Every  precaution  has  been 
taken  on  both  sides  of  the  Bio  Grande  to  avoid  a  collision. 
The  Americans  have  stationed  a  large  army  there,  and  perhaps 
this  was  the  best  way  of  assuring  peace,  for  it  xvill  prevent 
persons  disaffected  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
from  making  Mexican  territory  the  centre  of  their  intrigues  ; 
and  as  there  must  necessarily  be  some  ill-will  between  the 
Federal  forces  and  the  Mexicans,  in  whose  ranks  many 
Confederates  are  said  to  be  serving,  the  presence  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  General  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  is  the  best 
means  of  ensuring  discipline,  and  of  avoiding  irregular  com¬ 
munications  with  those  whom  a  little  provocation  would  turn 
into  enemies.  Before  long,  this  army  may  be  greatly  reduced 
with  safety,  for  the  South  has  been  too  thoroughly  subjugated 
to  think  of  fresh  risings ;  and  the  .Mexican  Imperialists  will  no 
longer  be  looked  on  with  a  hostile  feeling  when  it  has  become 
an  accepted  maxim  of  American  policy  that  the  French  are  to 
be  left  to  try  their  great  experiment  in  their  own  way,  and 
when  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  seen  not  to  apply  to  acts  of  pure 
and  hazardous  benevolence. 


INFANTICIDE. 

A  SYSTEM  of  infanticide  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
argue  a  very  debased  stage  of  public  morality.  It  is 
the  characteristic  at  once  of  the  rudest  barbarism  and  of  that 
more  terrible  epoch  of  national  life  when  the  wheel  has  gone 
its  full  circle,  and  society  falls  to  pieces  by  the  vices  of  civili¬ 
zation.  A  Bushman  or  a  Patagonian  may  be  almost  pardoned 
for  killing  his  infant,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  scanty ; 
and  if  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
really  a  natural  law,  there  may  be  cases  and  places  where 
infanticide  itself  becomes  comparatively  venial,  because  in 
some  sort  unavoidable.  No  doubt,  to  say  this  seems  to  con¬ 
tradict  that  view  of  human  nature  which  attributes  to  man 
natural  affections  superior  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  degree,  to  the 
instinctive  care  bestowed  by  the  lower  animals  on  their  young ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  what  respects  the 
savage  estimate  of  human  life  differs  from  the  treatment 
which  fish  bestow  oneach  other  in  an  overstocked  pond. 
In  China  children  are  killed  systematical^,  not  because 
the  Chinese  are  exceptionally  deficient  in  natural  affection, 
but  because  they  cannot  see  their  "way  to  feed  their  super¬ 
fluous  progeny.  What  we  have  in  this  country  most  sus¬ 
piciously  to  look  out  for  are  the  first  signs  and  tokens  that  we 
have  passed  that  happiest  stage  of  national  life  in  which  every 
new  citizen  is,  politically  as  well  as  religiously,  considered 
God’s  best  gift.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  get  at  the 
English  popular  view  of  infanticide.  In  the  case  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  children,  the  Medea  of  low  life  is  certainly  not  con¬ 
sidered  much  of  a  monster.  She  is  rather  the  object  of  pity 
than  of  abhorrence.  In  rural  society,  the  recollections  of  days 
when  a  string  of  bastard  children  Avas  a  sort  of  fortune  to  the 
Phyllis  of  an  agricultural  parish  seem  to  have  left  the  im¬ 
pression  on  the  rustic  mind  that,  under  Avhat  is  still  called  the 
Ne\v  Poor  Law,  the  young  ladies  avIio  love  neither  Avisely  nor 
Avell  are  hardly  dealt  Avith,  and  have  a  sort  of  right,  or  are  at 
least  under  a  necessity,  to  murder  Avhat  they  can  make  no 
money  of.  In  other  Avords,  the  change  in  the  bastardy  laAvs 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  infanticide;  and 
there  is  probably  some  truth  in  this.  Not  that  the  increase 
of  this  particular  crime  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  relaxing 
those  laws.  Whatever  village  life  may  be  noAv  —  and  it 


is  bad  enough — it  is  better  than  it  Avas  before  the  present 
Poor  Laiv  came  into  operation.  Bather  the  argument  is  the 
other  Avay.  If  a  certain  condition  of  things  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  infanticide,  Ave  must  punish  infanticide  more 
severely.  The  question,  therefore,  is  Avhetlier  the  time  has  not 
arrived  for  some  serious  attempt  to  grapple  Avith  an  increas¬ 
ing  and  horrid  crime.  For,  hoAvever  sound  may  be  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  political  economy  on  the  social  immorality  of  bringing 
children  into  the  world  whom  their  parents  cannot  support, 
Ave  cannot  yet  afford  to  alloAv  facilities  to  parents  to  introduce 
the  sort  of  preAmntive  check  which  seems  to  be  systematized 
doAvn  in  Devonshire. 

Perhaps  the  Avorst  aspect  of  the  Torquay  murder  is  that  it 
seems  to  indicate  Avhat  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  mis¬ 
taken  leniency  shown  by  juries  to  infanticide.  A  girl  has  a 
child  Avhich  is  a  disgrace  and  a  source  of  expense  to  her. 
It  is  said  that  Ave  must  look  mercifully  at  her  case.  She  is,  of 
course,  the  victim  of  seduction.  She  is  throAvn  out  of  Avork. 
In  a  moment  of  despair,  the  feelings  of  the  mother  are  over¬ 
powered  by  the  terrible  prospect  of  misery,  shame,  and 
starvation,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  language  used  in  the  typical 
eloquent  defence;  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  concealing  the  birth, 
Avith  a  month  or  two’s  imprisonment,  is  the  end  of  most 
cases  of  infanticide.  The  life  and  experiences  of  Winsor  are 
the  result — Ave  had  almost  said  the  natural  result — of  our 
judicial  tenderness  tOAvards  the  frail  creatures  who  have  an 
occasional  “  misfortune.”  Misfortunes  being,  as  they  always 
have  been,  common,  and  infanticide  by  the  mother’s  oivn 
hands  being  popularly  considered  a  venial  crime,  this  horrible 
hag  Winsor  took  to  the  trade  of  helping  her  J'oung  friends. 
She  seems  to  have  kept  a  regular  establishment,  in  Avhich  she 
had  a  tariff,  and  even  a  familiar  euphemistic  language  for  the 
trade.  Five  pounds  a  head,  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  and 
the  children  are  to  be  “  put  by.”  The  phrase  is  delicate,  and 
shows  a  due  consideration  of  the  maternal  feelings.  Winsor 
clearly  did  not  intend  to  give  her  customers  an  unnecessary 
and  rude  shock  by  adverting  too  pointedly  to  the  details  of  her 
profession.  Weekly  payments  taken,  and  no  questions  asked, 
appears  to  liav’e  been  her  advertised  style  of  business.  With 
very  devilish  ingenuity,  she  seems,  hoAvever,  to  have  had 
sufficient  legal  skill  to  make  the  mother  an  accomplice,  by 
contriving  that  the  murder  should  be  effected,  if  not  actually 
in  the  mother’s  presence,  at  least  when  she  Avas  in  the  house  ; 
and  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  actual  bargain  to  kill 
the  child  was  not  reduced  to  words,  yet  the  old  woman  se¬ 
cured  herself,  as  she  fancied,  from  a  conviction  for  murder 
by  making  the  mother  an  accessory.  The  result  of  the  Tor¬ 
quay  trial  proves  that  she  Avas  mistaken ;  though  the  only 
way  in  Avhich  the  system  could  be  broken  up  Avas  by  taking 
the  unusual  course  of  admitting  the  least  criminal  of  the 
culprits  as  Queen’s  evidence. 

For  unquestionably  Winsor  is  the  greatest  criminal  of  the 
tAvo.  There  are  plenty  of  Harrises  in  Ioav  and  perhaps  in 
other  life,  but  Ave  may  at  least  hope  that  such  establishments 
as  that  of  Winsor  are  rare.  Anyhow,  Winsors  make  Har¬ 
rises.  Ostensibly,  her  calling  is  that  of  taking  in  children 
to  nurse,  especially  those  Avho  are  technically  called  “  love 
“  children.”  Harris  places  her  child  ivith  this  Avoman,  appa¬ 
rently  Avithout  any  evil  object.  But  the  tempter  soon  begins 
her  suggestions.  Tivo  or  three  shillings  a  Aveek  is  a  serious 
and  constant  drain.  Could  not  a  lump  sum  be  found  ?  Could 
not  the  father  be  influenced  ?  In  such  a  case  a  girl  gave  her 
3 1. ;  in  such  another,  4 1. ;  for  5 1.  there  Avould  be  an  end  of  all 
trouble  and  anxiety.  The  child  Avould  be  put  away.  She  had 
put  aAvay  one  at  Exeter,  and  one  Avas  in  Torbay,  and  one 
was  on  the  Moors.  It  would  be  all  as  easy  as  lying.  Indeed, 
“  it’s  doing  good,  and  I  Avill  always  help  those  Avho  Avon’t  split 
“  on  me.”  Like  the  Swedish  pastor,  this  Mother  Winsor 
considered  herself  to  be  something  of  a  benefactor  to  society. 
Knowing  all  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and  the  sorroivs  of  the 
base-born,  she  cut  the  thread  at  once,  and  saved  the  Savage  of 
the  future  from  his  inevitable  years  of  misery.  The  little  timid 
scruples  of  the  mother  Avere  soon  got  over,  and  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  find  Iioav  unsubstantial  they  were  all  along.  Harris 
did  not  exactly  wish  to  have  her  child  murdered,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  preference,  she  had  rather  not  see  it  murdered. 
But  still,  if  it  must  be,  it  must  be.  She  “  does  not  Avant 
“  her  child  to  be  done  aAvay  with,”  only  she  is  quite 
content  to  be  released  from  it  finally  and  completely.  And 
so  it  is  an  understood  thing  ;  and  the  child  is  “  put  by.”  And 
it  is  possible  that  if  Winsor  had  been  a  trifle  less  plain-spoken, 
and  had  not  used  a  bearing  quite  so  strong  and  imperious, 
the  Avorld  Avould  not  have  been  revolted  by  this  horrible  tale. 
The  Avorst  of  it  is,  that  the  deed  seems  only  to  have  come  to 
light  by  the  clumsy  Avay  in  Avhich  the  body  was  disposed  of; 
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and  we  are  almost  led  to  the  conclusion  that  long  impunity 
and  familiarity  with  murder  had  made  W insor  careless  in  her 
practice;  just  as  in  the  case  of  Burke  and  Hare,  and  their 
London  imitators,  custom  had  given  the  murderers  such 
incredible  boldness  that  they  dispensed  with  the  most  ordinary 
safeguards  against  detection. 

Is  this  a  solitary  case?  Is  the  Torquay  establishment 
unique  ?  Has  it  been  reserved  for  the  horrible  intelligence  of 
this  wretched  old  woman  in  Devonshire  to  invent  and  to 
exhaust  a  system  so  complete  and  apparently  so  successful  ? 
We  much  fear  that  it  is  not  so.  The  case  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  accidental  discovery  of  what  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  is  a  social  evil  and  wrong  extending  much 
further,  and  perhaps  much  higher,  than  this  Torquay  tragedy 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  Even  respectable  newspapers  con¬ 
tain  advertisements,  significant  enough  to  those  whom 
they  may  concern,  and  not  very  difficult  to  be  deci¬ 
phered  by  those  who  are  interested  in  them  only  for 
their  moral  and  social  significance,  which  announce  mciisons 
cle  sante  of  a  certain  sort,  where  accouchements  are 
conducted  with  privacy,  and,  we  fear,  with  despatch  too. 
The  mortality  among  illegitimate  children  is  notorious,  and 
the  foster-parents  somehow  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
rearing  those  unhappy  pledges  of  immorality  whose  life,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  to  themselves,  is  certainly  a  considerable 
burden  to  their  parents.  Possibly  Winsor  may  be  a  coarse 
and  rude  practitioner  ;  two  feather  beds  and  a  thumb  on  the 
jugular  are  not  signs  of  an  artist  in  child-murder.  We  can 
quite  understand  that  there  may  be  indirect  modes  of  compass¬ 
ing  the  death  of  inconvenient  pledges  which  are  quite  as 
effectual  as  the  Torquay  practice,  and  much  less  offensive. 
Even  Winsor  speaks  of  having  a  large  circle  of  clients. 
Her  vocation  was  pretty  well  known,  and  could  not  have 
been  thought  to  be  so  extravagantly  unusual.  It  almost 
seems  that  the  professional  child-murderer  is  as  much  a 
recognised  element  of  society  as  the  wise  woman.  Indeed 
it  is  possible  that  the  kindred  trades  of  fortune-teller  and 
“putter  away”  are  not  seldom  combined;  and,  unless 
popular  rumour  has  misled  us,  there  is  hardly  a 
village  in  England  in  which  a  practitioner  in  more 
black  arts  than  one  is  not  to  be  found.  Dr.  Lankester,  the 
Coroner,  since  the  St.  John’s  Wood  inquiry,  has  withdrawn 
what  was  understood  to  be  an  assertion  of  the  exceptional 
prevalence  in  France  of  abortion  through  scientific  assistance, 
by  making  an  unpleasant  revelation  about  ourselves.  He 
says  that  the  French  doctors  are  perhaps  not  worse  in  this 
matter  than  the  English  ones.  And,  putting  two  or  three 
things  together,  the  disagreeable  conclusion  forces  itself 
upon  us  that  abortion  or  infanticide  can  be  managed  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  will  it  and  pay  for  it — and  more,  and 
worse  than  all,  that  the  practice  and  the  payment  are  arranged 
and  apportioned  so  as  to  suit  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
life;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  too,  that  those  devilish 
acts  are  not  restricted  to  illegitimate  victims.  Now  and  then 
we  get  horrid  glimpses  of  a  foul  current  of  life,  running  like 
a  pestilential  sewer  beneath  the  smooth  surface  of  society, 
which  makes  us  doubt  whether  all  our  boasts  about  the 
superior  morality  of  our  domestic  relations  are  not  just  a  trifle 
premature. 


AMERICA. 

THE  consequences  of  the  great  American  convulsion  are 
in  many  respects  more  interesting  than  the  struggle 
itself.  A  campaign  or  a  battle  presents  the  excitement  of  a 
novel,  but  the  course  or  tendency  of  a  political  revolution 
belongs  to  history.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
several  difficult  problems  to  solve,  and  they  enter  on  their 
undertaking  with  the  first  condition  of  success  in  their  perfect 
and  unhesitating  confidence.  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
is  a  doubtful  experiment,  though  it  has  a  precedent  in  English 
legislation  for  the  West  Indies.  Communities,  however, 
which  are  exempt  from  the  inconvenient  juxtaposition  of  an 
inferior  race  regard  the  prospects  of  the  coloured  population 
of  the  South  with  disinterested  curiosity,  or  at  most  with 
philanthropic  sympathy.  The  relations  of  democracy  to  justice, 
order,  and  liberty  are  matter  of  more  general  concern.  American 
institutions  are,  almost  for  the  first  time,  subjected  to  a  serious 
trial.  Before  the  Secession,  almost  every  political  force  was 
in  a  chronic  state  of  repose,  while  the  country  advanced 
in  material  prosperity,  with  little  impediment  or  aid  from  any 
governing  body.  The  States  administered  the  laws,  and 
protected  persons  and  property,  while  the  Federal  Congress 
never  even  levied  taxes,  except  for  the  purpose  of  favouring 
particular  interests ;  and  the  choice  of  a  President  was 


converted  into  a  feigned  issue,  by  which  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  rival  factions  were  periodically  tested. 
Freedom,  if  it  consists  in  the  absence  of  official  inter¬ 
ference,  was  as  perfect  in  America  as  in  England ;  and 
although  every  citizen  voted  for  every  representative  and 
public  functionary,  the  natural  consequence  of  rendering 
political  life  a  vulgar  profession  produced  little  inconvenience. 
Boundless  territory,  fertilized  by  characteristic  enterprise  and 
industry,  superseded  the  necessity  of  legislative  or  executive 
wisdom.  For  many  years  the  apprehension  of  a  collision 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  slavery  formed  the 
only  exception  to  the  prevailing  tranquillity  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  evade  or  postpone  the 
danger  by  systematic  deference  to  the  South,  and  accordingly 
the  Democrats  retained  supremacy  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
solely  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  slavery. 
The  United  States,  down  to  1 860,  furnish  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  popular  saying  that  the  country  is  happy 
which  is  without  a  history. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  unexpected  strength  of 
the  Federal  Government  caused  surprise  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  All  parties  acquiesced  in  an  elastic  dictatorship 
which  was  thought  indispensable  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  struggle.  The  President  was  always  found  to  possess 
any  prerogative  which  he  required,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not 
inclined  to  attempt  superfluous  usurpation.  The  people  of  the 
North  exulted  in  the  irresistible  vigour  of  a  Government 
which  was  the  exponent  of  the  popular  will,  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  scarcely  any  other  nation  could  dispense  as  safely 
with  technical  securities  for  freedom.  Many  Englishmen  were 
carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm  for  institutions  which 
seemed  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  emergency  which  might 
require  a  new  application  of  general  principles  ;  and  those  who 
disputed  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  executive  authority  to 
define  its  own  iimits  were  commonly  denounced  as  pedants,  or 
as  jealous  enemies  of  republican  freedom.  It  is,  however,  always 
well  that  advocates  should  be  found  for  doctrines  which  are 
temporarily  unfashionable ;  and  it  was  worth  while  to  observe 
that  the  Americans  had  suddenly  thrown  off  their  supersti¬ 
tious  regard  for  their  sacred  Constitution.  The  President 
scarcely  provoked  criticism  when,  in  deliberate  violation  of 
the  Federal  compact,  he  created  or  recognised  an  up¬ 
start  State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  His 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  throughout  the  loyal 
States,  when  they  were  not  even  threatened  with  insurrection, 
was  never  questioned  by  his  countrymen,  though  a  similar 
measure  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  in  England. 
The  proclamation  which  purported  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
in  the  insurgent  districts  was  applauded  or  censured  with 
reference  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  while  its  utter  incon¬ 
sistency  with  the  law  and  the  Constitution  was  disregarded  as  a 
frivolous  ground  of  objection.  The  extemporized  phrase  of 
“the  War  Power”  served  as  an  excuse  for  acts  which 
were  not  the  less  essentially  lawless  and  despotic  because 
they  represented  in  all  cases  the  general  opinion  and 
purpose.  The  old  belief  that  democracy  weakens  the  securities 
of  freedom  was  sufficiently  proved,  but  it  remains  to 
be  shown  whether,  in  the  United  States,  the  reins  may  be 
loosened  for  a  time,  on  the  certain  assurance  that  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  people  may  at  any  moment  be  checked  in  their 
career. 

The  termination  of  the  war  has  thus  far  only  substituted  a 
legislative  autocracy  for  the  military  despotism  which  had 
been  vested  in  the  President.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  free 
country  should  allow  a  single  public  functionary  to  dispose 
at  his  pleasure  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions,  and  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  States  which  still  claim  the  title  of  sovereign.  No 
American  writer  or  speaker  disputes  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Johnson  may,  athis  choice,  maintain  or  abandon  the  lenient  policy 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  Englishmen  it  seems  far  more  objection¬ 
able  that  a  President  should  be  absolute  than  that  his  conduct 
should  be  mistaken  or  mischievous.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  functions  which  Mr.  Johnson  claims  to  exercise  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  Acts  of  Congress ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  Legislature  intended  to  provide  ior  the  crisis  of 
pacification,  and  not  for  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
conquered  States.  The  principal  enactment  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  enforces  at  his  discretion  was  itself  passed  in  excess  of  the 
powers  of  Congress ;  for  the  Constitution  provides  that  for¬ 
feiture  shall  in  no  instance  be  a  penalty  for  treason,  except 
as  fiir  as  it  affects  the  life-interest  of  the  culprit.  The 
Confiscation  Act  was  passed  with  full  knowledge  that 
it  was  unconstitutional,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  still  retains 
its  independence  and  its  character,  the  proscription  which  is 
ironically  described  as  an  amnesty  will  be  denounced  as 
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absolutely  void.  The  partisans  of  American  institutions,  or 
of  American  contempt  for  institutions,  have  been  startled  by 
Mr.  Johnson’s  desire  for  a  revolutionary  or  communistic  sub¬ 
division  of  property.  They  would  do  better  to  protest  against 
the  general  submission  to  individual  caprice  than  against  any 
particular  misuse  of  irresponsible  power.  Sentimental  Liberals 
can  never  understand  that  the  objection  to  the  rule  of  a 
tyrant  is  not  that  he  may  do  what  they  dislike,  but  that  he 
does  what  he  likes.  It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  Mr. 
Johnson  of  tyranny  in  the  modern  and  obnoxious  sense,  for  he 
is  apparently  honest  and  unselfish,  and  he  may  still  prove 
himself  moderate  and  humane.  The  fault  rests  with  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  not  with  himself,  if  he  is  allowed,  even 
with  the  most  beneficent  intentions,  to  place  himself  above  the 
law.  The  discretion  which  is  already  entrusted  to  him  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  freedom. 

The  confiscation  of  all  properties  exceeding  4,000/.  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  impracticable,  notwithstanding  the  tameness 
of  American  republicanism.  The  considerable  fortunes  which 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  Northern  States  would  be 
seriously  endangered  by  the  wholesale  seizure  of  Southern 
accumulations,  and  although  capitalists  may  have  little  poli¬ 
tical  power,  acquisition  is  the  business  and  passion  of  the 
entire  community.  No  nation  is  more  liberal  of  money,  but 
the  absence  of  other  social  distinctions  gives  extraordinary 
importance  to  wealth ;  and  compulsory  subdivision  would 
destroy,  not  only  a  principal  object  of  life,  but  an  habitual 
motive  for  activity.  The  President  himself  would  be  unable 
to  resist  the  general  disapprobation  which  a  Socialist  revolu¬ 
tion  would  provoke.  To  minor  irregularities,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  martial  law  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
public  opinion  seems  to  be  indifferent.  The  Ministerial  papers 
complacently  announce  that  the  exceptional  jurisdiction  will 
cease  as  soon  as  the  Government  finds  it  unnecessary.  A 
less  sanguine  population  might,  however,  take  warning  by  the 
coarse  mimicry  of  central  absolutism  which  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Brownlow  in  Tennessee.  The  most  discreditable  adven¬ 
turer  who  has  risen  to  power  in  either  section  of  the 
United  States  now  insolently  informs  the  citizens  of 
his  State  that  their  rights,  their  lives,  and  their  for¬ 
tunes  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Government  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  For  the  State  laws  and  liberties  which  he  is 
bound  as  Governor  to  defend  he  professes  a  cynical  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  in  one  of  his  numerous  proclamations  he  de¬ 
nounces  the  majority  of  the  population,  under  that  description, 
ns  criminals.  A  large  English  party  was  not  long  since 
foolishly  and  flippantly  accused  of  disgraceful  sympathy  with 
slave-owners.  Emancipation  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
object  to  violence  and  usurpation  without  the  risk  of  incurring 
irrelevant  abuse. 


CROTCHETS. 

rn  HE  promoters  of  political  or  social  theories  will  receive 
-I-  but  little  encouragement  in  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  all  new  experiments  and  suggestions 
should  be  denied  a  hearing,  for  a  certain  proportion  of  specu¬ 
lative  novelties  ultimately  passes  into  the  region  of  practical 
affairs.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  class  of  opinions  which  is 
justly  stigmatized  as  consisting  of  crotchets.  Unsoundness  of 
judgment  is  often  shown  rather  in  the  method  and  occasion  of 
an  agitation  than  in  the  choice  of  an  object.  Ordinary  parti¬ 
sans,  who  carefully  confine  their  interest  to  the  main  political 
issues  of  the  time,  are  commonplace,  but  they  are  never  crotchety. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  of  remarkable  ability  sometimes  force 
into  prominence  and  success  political  or  legislative  measures 
which  had  previously  been  neglected  by  all  Parliamentary 
parties.  Seven  or  eight  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
the  Whigs  and  the  Conservatives  were  engaged  in  a  severe 
.struggle  lor  office,  without  the  smallest  suspicion  that  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Free  Trade  was  the  most  important  of  impending 
questions.  When  Mr.  Mill  explained  to  his  constituents  at 
Westminster  his  own  habitual  sagacity  and  foresight,  he 
adopted  the  slighting  term  of  crotchets  to  describe  the 
unrecognised  truths  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  originating. 
As  some  of  his  peculiar  theories  have  afterwards  become 
popular,  he  naturally  anticipates  the  same  triumph  for  every 
discovery  which  he  may  hereafter  proclaim,  especially  if  it  is 
in  the  first  instance  considered  paradoxical.  In  some  future 
age,  women  will  vote,  and  the  estates  of  intestate  persons  will 
be  confiscated,  as  the  colonies  have  been  detached  from  the 
control  of  the  Home  Government,  and  as  colonial  land  was  for 
a  short  time  sold,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field,  at  a  price  which  effectually  prevented  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population.  Mr.  Mill  is  perfectly  aware  that 


the  gift  of  infallibility  belongs  exclusively  to  himself,  and 
it  would  be  far  from  his  intention  to  insist  on  a  blind  credu¬ 
lity  to  be  reposed  in  all  political  projectors.  He  is  himself 
more  liable  than  he  supposes  to  the  charge  which  he  ironi¬ 
cally  admits  of  a  propensity  to  crotchets,  but  his  conduct  in 
Parliament  will  probably  show  that  he  is  too  judicious  to 
urge  unpalatable  experiments  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Hare’s  scheme  for  detaching  members  from  their  con¬ 
stituencies  will  form  a  test  of  Mr.  Mill’s  Parliamentary 
aptitude.  It  is  intelligible  that  an  acute  intellect  may  have 
been  pleased  with  an  elaborately  ingenious  contrivance  which 
a  wise  politician  will  never  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Active  minds  are  always 
fertile  of  combinations  and  devices  embodying  portions  of  that 
large  section  of  truth  which  lies  outside  the  principle  of  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  ;  but  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to 
move  in  the  same  plane  with  ordinary  parties  and  statesmen. 

The  last  Parliament  did  good  service  in  discountenancing 
•  ...  0  ^ 
petty  agitations.  When  it  was  elected,  Maynooth  and  Dens  were 

still  periodical  subjects  of  discussion,  yet,  before  it  was  dissolved, 
the  tradition  of  No  Popery  was  but  faintly  continued  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  absurd  Roman  Catholic  oath.  Extreme  measures 
against  Sunday  trading  have  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion,  and 
abstinence  from  alcohol  is  still  enforced  solely  by  moral  or 
sanitary  considerations.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law  should  be  naturalized  by  the  present 
House  of  Commons.  Its  promoters  only  irritate  those  who 
object  to  officious  despotism  by  giving  their  scheme  the 
paradoxical  title  of  a  Permissive  Bill.  Permission  to  every 
vestry  to  withhold  liberty  of  action  from  the  parishioners 
would  be  the  most  vexatious  form  of  compulsion.  Before 
the  election,  Temperance  agitators  constantly  urged  their 
adherents  to  impose  their  special  test  on  candidates  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  support ;  but  when  the  occasion  arrived,  even 
the  most  zealous  abstainers  ranged  themselves  in  their  regular 
political  ranks.  As  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  also  profess  extreme  Liberalism,  it  was 
useless  for  Conservatives  to  affect  sympathy  with  their 
opinions.  The  Liberal  candidates  were  often  urged  to  adopt 
the  formula  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  but  they  were  provided 
with  the  conclusive  answer  that,  notwithstanding  their  good 
will  to  the  cause,  they  could  not  afford  to  provoke  the  formi¬ 
dable  hostility  of  the  publicans.  In  a  community  accustomed 
to  political  action,  little  sets  and  eddies  soon  merge  themselves 
in  the  main  current  of  affairs.  Aristotle’s  little  Greek 
commonwealths  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  probably 
amused  themselves  with  many  curious  experiments  in  legis¬ 
lation,  as  the  States  of  the  American  Union  sometimes  pass 
a  Maine  Liquor  Law  or  prohibit  the  immigration  of  coloured 
citizens.  The  English  Parliament,  however,  has  serious  busi¬ 
ness  to  transact,  and  therefore  even  the  choice  of  members  is 
determined  by  the  conflict  of  great  political  parties. 

Every  original  thinker  recognises  as  true  or  probable  many 
opinions  which  are  still  unripe  lor  Parliamentary  action.  If 
he  is  also  gifted  with  political  tact,  he  casts  his  bread  on  the 
waters  by  publishing  his  speculations,  with  a  vague  expecta¬ 
tion  that  he  may  possibly  find  it  again  when  many  days  have 
elapsed.  The  crotchet-monger  is  feverishly  eager  tor  discussion 
before  it  is  possible  that  he  should  have  secured  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  support.  The  abolition  of  parochial 
settlements  would  have  been  a  crotchet  if  it  had  been 
pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Parliament  half  a  century 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  a  proposal  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  colonies  is  not  fairly  to  be  called  a  crotchet  when  it  is 
simply  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  philosophical  poli¬ 
ticians.  It  is  generally  prudent  to  acquiesce  in  the  greater 
number  of  established  institutions,  but  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  they  are  intrinsically  or  universally  necessary.  The 
relations  of  colonies  to  the  Imperial  Government  will  probably 
at  some  future  time  require  practical  consideration,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  principles  of  the  system  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  The  open  criticism  which  forces 
the  advocates  of  an  institution  to  prove  their  case  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  instruments  of  truth.  The  pro¬ 
ject  of  relinquishing  India  or  Australia,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  condemned  on  conclusive  reasons,  lies  in  the  main 
line  of  political  discussion,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
a  crotchet  only  when  it  is  unseasonably  introduced ;  but  a 
scheme  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  beer  would  still  be  a 
crotchet,  although  it  were  unfortunately  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  Llouse  of  Commons.  Mr.  Hare’s  representa¬ 
tive  puzzle  would  fall  within  the  same  category,  even  if  it  had 
been  already  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Ballot  has  scarcely  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  crotchet, 
although  Mr.  Berkeley  has  succeeded  in  reducing  a  formidable 
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agitation  to  something  like  a  standing  joke.  The  only 
genuine  supporters  of  the  Ballot  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
are  mistaken  in  believing  that  they  might  profit  by  secret 
voting.  A  possible  change  in  the  distribution  of  power  is  not 
ridiculous,  although  it  may  be  inexpedient.  The  growing 
indifference  or  dislike  with  which  the  Ballot  is  regarded  may 
perhaps  gradually  render  all  discussion  of  the  question  idle 
and  absurd ;  but,,  for  the  present,  it  is  incidentally  important, 
as  a  test  which  is  imposed  on  a  majority  of  Liberal 
members.  The  pledge  is,  indeed,  accepted  in  reliance  on 
the  strength  of  the  Opposition ;  but  circumstances  might 
arise  in  which  a  vote  for  the  Ballot  would  no  longer 
be  an  act  of  harmless  hypocrisy.  Church-rates,  or  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Church-rates,  will  also  be  periodically  discussed  until 
the  dispute  is  settled  either  by  the  triumph  of  the  Dissenting 
party  or  by  some  tolerable  compromise.  It  may  bo  difficult 
to  understand  the  state  of  mind  of  a  supporter  of  Permissive 
Bills  who  conscientiously  objects  to  Church-rates;  for  if  a 
parochial  legislature  is  competent  to  regulate  the  diet  of  every 
resident  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  might  perhaps  be  as  legiti¬ 
mately  entrusted  with  the  discretion  of  washing  or  refusing  to 
wash  the  clergyman’s  surplice.  But,  while  the  Maine  Liquor-law 
is  the  fancy  of  a  limited  sect,  the  objection  to  taxation  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  purposes  is  connected  with  a  large  political  and  his¬ 
torical  controversy.  Sir  John  Trelawny’s  successor  will  be 
fairly  entitled  to  the  occupancy  of  a  Wednesday  in  each  successive 
Session.  It  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  Parliament  will 
be  divided  on  any  great  legislative  issue,  but  it  may  be  safely 
prophesied  that  it  will  afford  but  a  languid  attention  to  indi¬ 
vidual  crotchets.  The  most  important  business  of  Parliament 
frequently  belongs  rather  to  the  executive  than  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  department  of  its  duties.  Questions  of  war  and  peace, 
and  foreign  policy  in  general,  often  furnish  the  decisive  tests 
of  the  ability  of  statesmen  and  of  the  strength  of  parties. 


AUSTRIA. 

THE  pretensions  of  Prussia  with  regard  to  the  Duchies 
must  be  very  exorbitant  if  she  finds  much  to  object  to 
in  the  proposals  which  Austria  is  stated  to  have  made  to  her. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Austria 
appears  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  think  she  has  done  her  duty  to 
her  neighbours.  The  only  thing  which  she  seeks  to  prevent 
is  the  annexation  by  Prussia  of  the  whole  of  the  Duchies. 
She  is  willing  Prussia  should  have  Kiel.  She  is  willing 
Prussia  should  garrison  Kendsburg.  She  is  even  willing  that 
Prussia  should  have  as  much  more  of  the  Duchies  as  she 
likes,  provided  Austria  is  compensated  in  Silesia.  Austria, 
in  fact,  like  Prussia,  regards  the  Duchies  as  the  spoils 
of  war.  She  cannot  enjoy  these  spoils  herself,  for  they 
are  too  far  off  from  her,  and  therefore  she  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  Prussia  shall  not  have  them  all.  But  if 
Prussia  will  give  her  something  in  exchange,  then  Prussia 
may  have  them  all.  This,  as  she  is  aware,  Prussia  will 
decline.  Silesia  awakens  far  too  many  proud  memories  in 
Prussian  breasts  to  make  it  the  least  likely  that  an  inch  of  the 
territory  so  adroitly  plundered  and  so  stoutly  defended  by 
Frederick  the  Great  will  ever  be  ceded  to  Austria.  But 
as  this  is  so,  Austria  insists  on  a  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
being  set  up.  She  is  not  particular,  apparently,  as  to  who  it  is. 
If  Prussia  persists  in  placing  her  own  nominee  there,  Austria 
displays  a  willingness  to  accept  him ;  but  she  must  have 
at  least  a  nominee  of  Prussia,  and  not  Prussia  herself. 
Prussia  will  probably  not  make  much  difficulty  about 
this.  She  will  hesitate  and  bargain  long  enough  to  ensure 
that  the  new  Duke  shall  be  chosen  by  herself,  and  shall 
not  be  the  detested  Augustenburg,  the  champion  of  Liberals 
and  the  hero  of  national  committees ;  but  she  will  have 
gained  quite  enough,  and  will  indeed  have  made  a  very 
handsome  thing  by  the  war,  if  she  gets  Kiel  and  Kendsburg 
for  her  own,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  Duchies  is  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  a  little  Prince  who  will  be  obliged  to  do  exactly 
as  she  tells  him,  whose  tiny  forces  will  be  absolutely  at  her 
disposal,  and  whose  subjects  will  be  drilled  into  obedience  by 
her  indefatigable  police.  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  too,  has 
territory  of  his  own  which  Prussia  covets,  and  it  will  be  very 
natural  that,  if  he  gets  the  prize  he  covets,  he  should  be  made 
to  pay  for  getting  it.  Austria,  in  fact,  escapes  from  the  dilemma 
in  which  she  is  placed  by  letting  Prussia  have  her  own  way  under 
colour  of  establishing  a  nominal  petty  Sovereign  in  the 
Duchies.  If  Austria  ever  hoped  to  obtain  better  terms,  she 
has  been  defeated,  and  every  one  in  Germany  will  consider 
she  has  been  defeated.  The  little  States  who  trusted  her 
1  have  found  her  a  broken  reed.  She  can  no  longer  consider 


herself,  or  be  considered  by  others,  as  the  head  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  If  all  Germany  were  united  in  a 
foreign  war,  she  would  probably  lead  the  Southern.  States, 
and  show  herself  the  equal  of  Prussia.  But  in  all  domestic 
questions  Prussia  will  henceforth  take  the  lead.  Germany 
was  put  aside  that  the  two  great  German  Powers  might  con¬ 
duct  the  Danish  war  in  their  own  manner,  and  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  now  one  of  these  great  Powers  has  compelled  the 
other  to  own  its  inferiority.  Germany  is  not  likely  to  forget 
this ;  and  if  Germany  were  inclined  to  forget  it,  Prussia  would 
take  care  to  keep  its  memory  green. 

Austria,  however,  plays  a  wise  part  by  acquiescing  in  that 
which  is  inevitable,  and  in  letting  Prussia  reign  supreme  in 
North  Germany.  She  has  a  much  more  vital  question  than 
that  of  the  Duchies  to  settle.  She  has  to  settle  whether  she  is 
to  exist  or  not.  The  great  crisis  of  her  fate  draws  near.  The 
Reichsratli,  the  creation  of  which  excited  such  brilliant  hopes, 
has  just  been  dissolved,  and  even  its  creators  allow  that  these 
hopes  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  For  once  in  consti¬ 
tutional  history,  a  Parliament  has  met  with  a  sudden  and 
complete  extinction  because  it  and  its  Sovereign  have  been  in 
complete  accord.  All  that  the  Reichsrath  has  asked  for 
lately  has  been  granted.  It  asked  that  Hungary  might  be- 
conciliated,  and  the  Hungarian  Diet  is  to  assemble  in  a  month 
or  two.  It  asked  that  the  Ministry  of  M.  von  Schmerling 
might  be  brought  to  an  end.  M.  von  Schmerling  has 
fallen,  and  Count  Mensdorf  and  Count  Belcredi  reign  in 
his  stead.  It  asked  that  a  large  reduction  might  be  made  in 
the  Budget,  and  the  Emperor  has  consented  to  a  reduction  of 
more  than  two  millions  sterling.  But  the  very  policy  which 
it  enforced  has  naturally  ended  in  its  own  existence  being 
terminated.  Hungary  was  to  be  conciliated,  M.  vonSchmerling 
dismissed,  the  Budget  reduced,  because  the  centralizing 
system  which  had  alienated  Hungary  and  led  the  Empire 
into  perpetual  deficits  under  M.  von  Sciimerling’s  guidance 
had  proved  a  failure.  But  the  Reichsrath  itself  was  a  part  of 
this  system.  The  Germans  who  pointed  out  in  the  Reichsrath. 
that  a  new  system  must  be  tried  were  liberal  and  wise,  but 
they  were  still  Germans  affecting  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  Empire  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  which  had 
given  a  control  over  all  the  varied  provinces  of  the  Empire 
to  an  assembly  sitting  at  Vienna.  If  a  change  was  to  be 
made,  it  could  not  be  made  compatibly  with  the  continued 
existence  of  such  an  assembly.  The  very  men,  therefore, 
who  have  seen  most  clearly  the  true  course  for  Austria  to 
pursue  at  the  present  moment,  and  have  urged  the  adoption 
of  that  course  most  eagerly  and  successfully  on  the  Emperor, 
are  superseded,  and  reduced  to  silence  and  insignificance,  by 
their  own  success.  The  new  Ministry  is  formed  of  elements 
as  different  as  possible  from  those  which  constituted  the 
Parliamentary  Opposition  to  M.  von  Schmerling.  It  is  not 
the  professional  men  of  the  German  provinces,  or  the  financial 
men,  or  the  more  liberal  of  the  small  proprietors  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  represented  in  the  Reichsrath,  that  are  now  called  to 
lead  the  movement  they  have  done  so  much  to  set  on 
foot.  The  new  Ministry  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
great  Conservative  landowners.  Its  policy  is  not  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  understood  on  the  Continent  as  a  liberal  policy.  In  foreign 
affairs,  it  will  probably  incline  much  more  to  Russia  than 
to  the  Western  Powers,  but  it  has  been  selected  because  its 
members,  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  offer  the  Em¬ 
peror  the  best  machinery  available  for  dealing  with  his  dis¬ 
contented  provinces.  If  the  more  moderate  and  enlightened 
of  the  provincial  proprietors  cannot  persuade  the  provinces 
to  enter  into  some  compromise  which  will  give  the  utmost 
amount  of  local  liberty,  and  yet  leave  more  than  a  mere 
shadow  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  no  one  can 
persuade  them.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Emperor  should 
satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  ask  that  the  provinces  should 
be  perfectly  independent  of  each  other  and  of  a  central 
authority.  No  sovereignty,  no  federation,  can  exist  unless 
there  is  some  bond  of  coherence  in  its  parts.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  patriots,  tor  example,  who  claim  that  the  tie  which 
is  to  unite  them  with  Austria  shall  be  merely  a  personal 
one,  and  that  Austria  and  Hungary  shall  be  no  further 
united  than  is  involved  in  their  having  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  as  their  sovereign,  really  ask  the  Emperor  to  cease 
to  be  Emperor.  They  have  possibly  an  historical  and 
technical  justification  for  what  they  claim,  but  the  issue 
they  are  now  asked  to  decide  is  how  far  they  will  waive 
technical  and  historical  rights  in  consideration  of  advan- 
tages  of  a  new  kind.  They  are  offered  something  that 
they  never  had  in  old  times.  They  are  offered  a  share  in 
the  power  of  an  Empire  which  can  give  them  a  field  for 
ambition  ;  they  are  offered  a  security  and  a  command  of 
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resources  which  Hungary,  if  an  independent  Power,  could 
not  have.  They  will  get  as  well  as  give,  gain  as  well  as  lose  ; 
and  they  may  therefore  listen  with  readiness  to  the  proposals 
which  the  new  Ministry  has  to  make  to  them. 

In  a  country  like  Austria,  and  in  provinces  like  Hungary, 
there  is  no  mode  in  which  a  political  compromise  can  be 
worked  out  except  by  entrusting  the  negotiation  to  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  Ministry.  The  new  Ministry  may  very  probably  be 
divided,  as  Hungary  is  divided,  into  different  parties.  There 
may  be  Liberals  who  insist  on  defending  every  national  and 
popular  right,  and  whom  the  Conservatives  consider  to 
be  visionary  and  impracticable;  and  there  may  be  Con¬ 
servatives  who  are  thought  by  the  Liberals  to  be  far 
too  subservient  to  the  Crown.  But  still,  unless  among 
those  who  are  inclined  to  give  some  weight  to  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  Crown  there  are  men  whose  position,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  past  history  induce  more  extreme  partisans  to 
make  concessions,  there  is  no  getting  any  forwarder.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  agents.  If  they  have  been 
badly  chosen,  they  will  soon  set  every  one  against  the  cause 
they  represent.  But  men  of  tact  and  judgment,  capable  of 
appealing  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  their  country¬ 
men,  and  acting  at  a  favourable  time,  can  bring  about  an 
arrangement  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  none  of  the 
parties  to  it  would  have  been  inclined  to  accept.  Whether  the 
men  chosen  are  the  right  men  is  much  more  than  foreigners  can 
pretend  to  decide.  Their  acts  have  been  few  as  yet,  and, 
although  creditable  for  the  most  part,  give  little  indication  of 
the  capacity  or  the  intentions  of  their  authors.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  fill  up  the  subordinate  places  of  the 
Ministry  satisfactorily,  and  the  first  public  step  taken  has  been 
the  issuing  of  a  general  amnesty  for  all  offences  against  the 
laws  relating  to  the  press.  This  is  very  proper,  but  all  Minis¬ 
tries  like  to  begin  office  with  amnesties  of  this  sort.  It  seems 
graceful,  and  tolerant,  and  liberal,  to  commence  an  official 
career  with  an  act  of  mercy ;  and  as  the  indiscretions  for  which 
the  journals  and  their  editors  are  atoning  have  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  character,  not  of  the  Ministers  who  grant  the 
pardon,  but  of  their  predecessors,  the  crimes  committed  do 
not  seem  quite  so  awful.  Not  even  Austrians,  probably, 
would  venture  to  say  whether  the  new  Ministers  are,  or 
are  not,  the  fittest  men  that  could  have  been  found. 
Experience  alone  can  show  how  men  will  conduct  a  difficult, 
anxious,  delicate  negotiation  like  that  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  undertake  their  negotiation 
at  a  favourable  time.  The  bitterness  of  feeling  which  a  few 
years  ago  made  Hungarians  consider  any  sincere  reconciliation 
with  Austria  as  impossible  has  now,  in  a  great  degree,  died 
out,  and  Austria  has  at  last  become  alive  to  the  extreme 
dangers  which  threaten  her  if  she  now  fails  to  establish  friendly 
relations  between  herself  and  Hungary.  The  negotiation  may 
fail,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  negotiators  that 
they  are  trying  to  reconcile  parties  who  are  not  averse  to 
being  reconciled. 


THE  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  proceedings  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  Company  show  nothing  very  remark¬ 
able  as  to  the  management  or  successes  of  that  particular 
undertaking;  but  incidentally  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Schuster,  let 
fall  some  observations  which  have  a  good  deal  of  significance 
and  interest  for  others  than  the  shareholders.  Impunity,  it 
seems,  has  at  length  led  a  Chairman  for  once  to  forego  the 
convenient  and  politic  virtue  of  a  prudent  reticence  ;  and 
Boards  are  at  last  bold  enough  to  indicate  the  great  principles 
of  railway  policy.  These  are  noteworthy.  Mr.  Schuster 
adverts  to  what  he  calls  “  their  system  of  railways,”  which  he 
congratulates  the  proprietors  on  having  “  greatly  strengthened  ” 
and,  as  he  adds  by  a  jubilant  pleonasm,  “  fortified.”  “  The 
“  great  object,”  he  adds,  “  of  the  Directors  had  been  to 
“  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Company,  and  to  retain 
“  possession  of  the  district  they  occupied.”  The  whole 
language  of  this  belligerent  Chairman  is,  in  fact,  borrowed 
from  the  technical  phraseology  of  war.  A  railway  is  an  army 
of  occupation  designed  to  keep  off  all  invaders,  and  to  lay  the 
country  under  forced  contributions.  “  During  the  last 
“  Session  of  Parliament  ” — that  is  to  say,  during  the  spring 
campaign,  when,  as  of  old,  kings  go  out  to  the  wars 
periodically  and  as  a  matter  of  course  —  “  they  had  not 
“  suffered  on  any  point  of  their  system,  and  had  succeeded  in 
“warding  off  every  attack  directed  against  them.”  The 
system  of  defence  was  perfect.  “  The  London,  Chatham, 
“  and  Dover  Company,  while  extending  their  lines  in 
“  every  direction,  had  tried  to  get  to  Croydon  by  way  of  the 


“  Crystal  Palace,  but  were  defeated.  They  also  attempted  to  get 
“  in  the  thin  end  of  that  wedge  which  they  wished  to  drive 
“  home  to  Brighton,  by  what  they  called  the  West  Kent  line  ” ; 
but  they  had  failed.  This  sacrilegious  assault  on  the  sacred 
boundary  of  the  autochthonous  London  and  Brighton  is,  to 
Mr.  Schuster’s  patriotic  soul,  only  a  subject  for  pious  indig¬ 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  attacking  the  enemy 
had  not  been  neglected,  and  the  Chairman  congratulates  his 
shareholders  on  the  successful  raid  made  by  an  “  independent 
“  company  ”  on  the  lines  of  the  South-Eastern  Company  in  the 
Surrey  and  Sussex  districts.  This  independent  company  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  guerilla  band,  which  is  encouraged  by  the 
Brighton  people  much  as  the  champions  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  may  be  supposed  to  sympathize  with  filibustering 
raids  against  the  Erench  in  Mexico.  “  It  is  for  the  in- 
“  terest  of  the  Brighton  Company  ”  to  damage  their  rivals 
and  to  keep  their  own  monopoly.  In  neither  case  is  there 
the  least  thought  for  the  public  interest  and  convenience.  If 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  or  if  the  South-Eastern, 
can  be  ruined  by  competition,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
Brighton  Company ;  but  they  will,  if  they  can  help  it,  suffer 
no  competition  within  their  own  territory.  Nor  is  this  policy 
confined  to  theory.  A  Mr.  Cohen  suggested  that  coal  should  be 
used  in  the  locomotives  instead  of  coke,  and  that  the  third-class 
fares  should  be  raised  to  the  maximum  of  a  penny  a  mile. 
These  very  amiable  suggestions  for  poisoning  the  public  and 
robbing  the  poor  were  met  by  Mr.  Schuster  with  that  faint 
disapproval  which  amounts  to  a  practical  acceptance  of  them. 
“  Coal  was  already  consumed  to  some  extent,”  and  it  would 
be  consumed  to  a  greater  extent  if  the  public  would  but  stand 
it ;  and  “  wherever  the  charge  of  a  penny  a  mile  could  be 
“  made,  it  was  made.”  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  disgraceful 
and  scandalous  competition  down  Portsmouth  way,  and  there 
the  Brighton  Company  were  compelled  to  charge  as  low  as 
their  rivals ;  but  in  all  other  cases  they  charged  as  much  as 
they  could. 

AVe  are  grateful  for  this  plain  speaking.  It  shows  us  what 
we  have  to  expect.  So  long  as  a  company  realizes  the  same 
profit,  it  matters  not  to  the  shareholders  whether  it  is  gained 
by  carrying  a  thousand  passengers  or  a  hundred.  Indeed,  of 
the  two,  they  would  prefer  to  carry  only  a  hundred.  AVhat 
they  want  is  the  money,  and  they  had  rather  get  the  money 
by  high  fares  and  few  passengers  than  by  many  passengers 
and  low  fares.  In  most  businesses  at  this  time  of  day  it  is 
held  to  be  the  rule  to  encourage  consumption  and  large  trans¬ 
actions  by  low  prices.  The  railways  prefer  a  contracted  trade 
and  large  profits  from  few  customers.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  Commission  now  sitting  on  railway  management 
will  endorse  these  views.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
the  fares  throughout  England  might  be  safely  reduced  half 
or  two-thirds,  the  consequent  stimulus  to  passenger  traffic 
maintaining  the  existing  rates  of  profit  to  the  shareholders. 
But  against  this  policy  the  Brighton  Company  indignantly  sets 
its  face.  It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  coal  is  prohibited  on 
locomotives ;  yet  it  is  equally  well  known  that  wherever  they 
can — that  is,  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  of  using  it — the 
railway  companies  will  use  it.  It  is  constantly  used  on  several 
portions  of  the  Great  AYestern  line ;  and  here  we  have  an  in¬ 
fluential  shareholder  advocating  its  general  adoption.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  public  convenience  and  public  necessities  demand 
an  unlimited  competition  in  rival  lines.  The  Brighton  Directors 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  success  in  strangling  compe¬ 
tition,  and  boast  that  all  their  energies  are  employed  in  avert¬ 
ing  it.  In  plain  English,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  interests 
of  the  Company  and  the  interests  of  the  public  are  totally 
irreconcilable.  The  notorious  case  of  the  recent  Parliamentary 
struggle  between  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Eastern, 
for  the  supply  of  coal  to  London,  is  only  an  illustrative 
instance  of  this.  The  railway  interest  has,  it  is  considered,  been 
materially  strengthened  in  the  new  Parliament,  and  the  fact 
is  of  evil  omen  for  the  community.  The  public  feels  but 
a  languid  concern  in  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  factions  into 
which  this  interest  is  subdivided,  for  it  has  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  it  is  not  Avorth  while  to  interfere  in  the  choice 
of  its  oppressors.  All  we  knoAV  is,  that  the  eagles  are  only 
quarrelling  for  the  carcase ;  and  that,  if  they  choose,  they 
can  combine  to  get  more  carcases.  Far  from  having  anything 
to  expect  from  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  dread  that  Parliament  will,  under  the  influence 
of  an  increased  raihvay  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
check  competition,  refuse  to  interpose  any  official  checks  on 
railway  management,  and  perhaps  tamper  Avith  our  solitary 
safeguard,  Lord  Campbell’s  Act. 

A  trifling  but  not  altogether  insignificant  instance  of  the  total 
disregard  of  public  convenience  Avhen  it  comes  or  is  supposed 
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to  come  into  collision  with  the  aggressive  and  monopolizing 
railway  interest,  has  just  been  shown  by  the  South-Western 
Company.  Everybody  knows  the  general  convenience  of  the 
“  cloak-room,”  as  it  is  called,  of  the  London  stations.  People 
come  up  to  town  for  a  day’s  shopping,  and  order  their  parcels 
and  purchases  to  be  sent  to  the  cloak-room.  The  South- 
Western  Company  has  just  issued  a  ukase  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  cloak-room  for  anything  but  personal  baggage, 
such  as  portmanteaus  and  hat-boxes  ;  and  excluding  all 
articles  of  merchandize,  such  as  hampers  of  wine  and  boxes 
of  candles,  all  of  which  they  require  to  be  sent  down  and 
paid  for  as  parcels.  As  merchandize,  they  of  course  exclude 
millinery  and  tailors’  parcels,  grocers’  packages,  baskets  of 
hsh,  and  the  thousand  and  one  articles  that  people  within  fifty 
miles  come  up  to  London  with  season  tickets  or  a  day  ticket  to 
purchase.  This  policy  is,  we  believe,  short-sighted  on  the 
part  of  the  South-Western  Company,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  they  will  lose  more  in  fares  than  they  will  gain  in  parcel 
rates.  But  the  Directors  think  otherwise;  and  what  the  public 
thinks,  or  what  the  public  convenience  requires,  is  nothing  to 
them.  The  next  thing,  we  suppose,  which  the  companies 
will  do  will  be  to  extend  their  prohibitions  from  the  cloak¬ 
room  to  the  carriages,  and  to  prevent  any  passenger 
from  taking  any  parcel — such  as  books,  or  a  pound  of 
tea,  or  a  new  bonnet — as  part  of  his  personal  luggage. 
If  a  box  of  new  candles  is  prohibited,  why  not  a  tin  case  of 
biscuits,  or  a  basket  of  fruit,  or  a  hamper  of  game  ?  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  cloak-room  will  be  suppressed  altogether.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and  it 
is  appreciated  accordingly.  But  somebody  has  suggested  that 
it  may  interfere  with  the  parcels  traffic,  so  its  usefulness  must 
be  curtailed ;  or,  if  kept  up,  it  is  to  be  retained  only  as  a 
possible  means  of  annoyance  and  intimidation.  As  it  begins, 
so  it  ends.  Nothing  is  too  great,  and  nothing  is  too  small, 
to  be  turned  into  an  occasion  of  railway  monopoly  or  of 
public  oppression.  Whether  it  is  a  competing  line,  or  the 
choice  of  stifling  a  whole  neighbourhood  with  black  and  stink¬ 
ing  coal-smoke,  or  a  question  of  securing  life  and  limb  at  the 
expense  of  establishing  a  communication  between  passengers 
and  the  guard,  or  of  regulating  fares  so  as  to  get  the  largest 
number  of  passengers,  or  of  giving  accommodation  at  the 
cloak-room,  we  must  submit  to  the  one  irresponsible  despotism; 
or,  as  the  Directors  would  perhaps  say,  all  that  the  public  has 
to  do  is  to  grin  and  bear  it. 


THE  CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

THE  proceedings  at  the  Convention  recently  held  at  Detroit 
were  more  surprising,  though  happily  less  important, 
than  the  resolution  which  was  ultimately  carried.  No  one  who 
knew  how  intimately  the  trade  of  the  Western  States  had 
become  interwoven  with  the  commerce  of  Canada,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  partial  freedom  of  intercourse  secirred  by 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  could  doubt  what  the  local  sentiment 
on  that  subject  must  be  at  Detroit.  Commercially,  the  region 
where  the  Convention  met  belongs  to  the  Canadian  system.  Its 
natural  high  road  to  the  ocean  is  by  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  the  improvement  of  this  system  of  water  communi¬ 
cation,  by  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  connecting 
canals,  is  the  one  grand  object  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Western 
farmers.  The  interchange  of  produce  with  their  Canadian 
neighbours  must  have  weighed  much  with  some  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  fishing  privileges  also  conceded  by  the 
treaty  in  question  would  be  estimated  not  less  highly  by  an 
American  citizen  looking  to  the  general  interests  of  his  country, 
and  desirous  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  commercial  prosperity 
and  friendly  intercourse.  All  these  considerations  could  not 
fail  to  create  in  the  commercial  classes  of  the  United  States  a 
strong  desire  to  preserve  the  advantages  which  they  have 
enjoyed  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Something  of  the 
same  feeling  was  to  be  expected  also  on  the  Canadian  side.  It 
is  true  that  the  treaty,  like  most  other  settlements  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  has  been  stigmatized  as  a 
capitulation.  In  a  very  narrow  sense,  perhaps  it  was  so,  just 
as  truly  as  the  more  recent  Commercial  Treaty  with  Erance 
might  be  so  termed ;  for,  in  both  these  arrangements,  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  Great  Britain  were  far  more  considerable 
than  those  which  she  received.  But  it  is  well  understood  here, 
and  is  beginning  to  be  understood  in  Canada,  that  the  conces¬ 
sions  themselves  are  a  benefit  to  those  who  make  no  less 
than  to  those  who  receive  them,  and  that  a  reciprocity 
treaty  in  which  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side  might 
nevertheless  be  extremely  beneficial  even  to  the  party  which 
seemed  to  reap  no  direct  advantage  from  it.  The  opinions  of 
the  leading  colonial  authorities  were  frankly  expressed  and 


ably  supported  at  the  Convention,  but  the  meeting  was  essen¬ 
tially  American,  and  American  citizens  alone  voted  on  the 
final  resolution.  For  the  colonists,  the  question  was  simply 
whether  comparative  Free-trade  was  worth  purchasing  by 
admitting  their  neighbours  to  share  on  equal  terms  in  the 
traffic  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  For  the  United  States,  the  question  was  simpler  still. 
They  had  only  to  decide  whether  they  would  accept  the 
boon  of  Free-trade,  coupled  with  the  additional  gift  of  the. 
free  use  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  navigable  rivers  and  the 
most  prolific  fishery  in  the  world.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  traders  as  shrewd  as  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States  had  hesitated  much  on  such  a  matter,  and 
the  resolution  very  emphatically  declares  in  what  direction 
the  commercial  views  of  the  Americans  are  pointing.  The 
Convention  agreed  to  ask  for  a  treaty  which  should  give  to 
the  United  States  the  free  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
other  rivers  of  the  British  territories,  which  should  provide 
for  the  opening  of  the  navigation  to  sea-going  ships  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  canals,  and  should  include  the  whole  of 
British  North  America  in  a  new  Reciprocity  Treaty,  “  to  be 
“  based  on  principles  just  and  equitable  to  all  parties  with 
“  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  United  States.” 
The  implied  doubt,  whether  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
be  just  and  equitable  in  the  present  state  of  their  finances,  is. 
perhaps  not  very  serious,  and  will  readily  be  excused  by  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  add  up  their  accumulated 
liabilities.  The  qualification  was  probably  introduced  to  dis¬ 
arm  the  anticipated  objection  that  the  Government  was  not. 
in  a  position  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  Free-trade  and 
reciprocity  treaties.  It  seems  clear  enough  that  the  Western 
farmers  knew  very  well  what  they  wanted,  and  meant  to 
convey  to  the  Phesident  their  desire  to  obtain,  on  any  feasible 
terms,  the  benefit  of  water-transit  for  ocean-going  ships 
through  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Canada,  in  preference  to  the 
more  costly  route  by  rail  and  canal  which  connects  those 
settlements  with  the  port  of  New  York. 

With  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  so  well  understood,  one 
is  tempted  to  ask,  with  some  surprise,  why  the  notice  to  de¬ 
termine  it  should  ever  have  been  given.  The  theory  that 
this  decisive  step  was  taken  in  mere  pique  at  the  proceedings- 
of  Southern  refugees  in  Canada  would  scarcely  do  justice  to 
the  views  entertained  at  Washington.  The  discussions  at 
Detroit  are  very  instructive  in  bringing  out  the  real 
springs  of  American  policy  in  this  matter.  Those  who- 
represented  the  Government  were  as  adverse  to  the  treaty 
as  the  farmers  and  merchants  were  favourable  to  it,  and  they 
were  at  no  pains  to  disguise  their  motives.  They  did  not 
deny  that  such  a  footing  of  free  intercourse  as  the  treaty  had 
established  was  one  of  the  most  desirable  things  in  the  world 
between  themselves  and  a  neighbour  State  which  happened 
to  command  the  river-highway  and  the  fisheries  which  were 
so  earnestly  desired  by  the  United  States ;  but  they  strongly 
objected  to  look  upon  Canada  as  a  neighbour  at  all,  or  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  destined  portion  of  the  monster  Republic. 
With  that  remarkable  taste  which  is  so  often  displayed  by 
Transatlantic  officials,  Mr.  Potter,  the  Consul-General  in 
Canada  of  the  Washington  Government,  opposed  the  renewal 
of  the  treaty  on  the  neighbourly  ground  that,  by  withholding 
it,  it  would  be  easy  to  force  Canada,  and  perhaps  also  tli& 
Maritime  Provinces,  into  annexation  within  the  short  term  of 
two  years.  By  this  policy  it  was  argued  that  the  United  States, 
would  get  for  nothing  more  than  all  that  the  treaty  would  give 
them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  secure  a  serviceable 
partner  in  the  little  business  of  paying  off  their  debt.  The 
official  policy  which  was  thus  avowed  as  a  reason  for  not. 
entering  into  a  new  treaty  may  not  unreasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  dictated  the  notice  by  which  the  existing, 
treaty  was  so  suddenly  put  an  end  to.  It  is  a  common 
creed  in  the  Northern  States  that  Canada  is  ready  to  drop 
at  any  moment  into  the  hands  of  her  Republican  neighbom ; 
and  the  gentle  device  of  hastening  the  union  by  starving 
her  into  submission  is  not  a  new  idea  among  the  politicians- 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Potter,  it  seems,  found  one  citizen 
of  Montreal,  a  Mr.  Wood,  prepared  to  back  up  his  annexation 
scheme  ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  how  far  both  of  them 
had  erred  in  their  estimate  of  Canadian  feelings  and  interests. 
Mr.  Wood  was  compelled,  by  the  general  outcry,  instantly  to- 
resign  his  position  in  Montreal ;  and  a  petition  has  been  got 
up  for  an  investigation  into  the  suspected  plots  of  the  cynical 
Mr.  Potter.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  outspoken  a  gentleman 
has  had  much  to  do  with  any  secret  conspiracy ;  but  the 
Governor-General  will  probably  find  reason  to  request 
that  the  United  States  Consulate  may  be  filled  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  sufficient  reticence  to  be  silent  on  any  project 
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for  coercing  Canada,  by  hostile  tariffs,  into  a  transfer  of 
allegiance  from  Queen  Victoria  to  President  Johnson.  It  is 
not  probable  that  an  utterance  so  indiscreet  was  couutenanced  j 
by  the  Washington  Government ;  but  underlings  incontinent  ! 
of  tongue  often  reveal,  while  they  exaggerate,  the  policy  of 
their  masters.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
the  sentiments  prevailing  in  Canada  will  modify  the  project 
which  the  Consul-General  announced.  Whatever  else  they 
may  desire,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Canadians,  both  French  and  English,  have 
little  wish  for  political  union  with  the  United  States,  and  still 
less  taste  for  the  taxation  which  a  debt  at  least  as  burdensome 
as  that  of  England  would  involve.  A  people  who  are  apt  to 
grow  indignant  when  asked  to  contribute  a  few  hundred 
thousands  to  the  cost  of  their  own  defence  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  show  much  alacrity  in  accepting  a  share  of  a  debt 
of  600,000, 000k 

The  re-establishment  of  commercial  hostility  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  revival  of  the  old  disputes  about  fish¬ 
ing  trespasses,  may  lead  to  much  local  ill-feeling  and  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  peace.  Whether  this 
course  of  action  is  likely  to  convert  the  colonists  into  warm 
adherents  of  the  United  States,  President  Johnson  will  have 
to  consider ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  quite  certain  that  Canada 
is  not  so  entirely  devoid  of  resources  as  to  be  paralysed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  custom-  of  the  United  States.  Both 
countries  would  inevitably  suffer  by  any  ill-judged  restriction 
of  trade,  but  the  loss  on  the  side  of  Canada  would  not  be 
comparable  to  that  which  would  fall  on  the  Western  States; 
and  if  Mr.  Johnson  should  act  upon  the  policy  of  his  Consul- 
General  in  Canada,  he  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  opposition 
both  of  the  trading  and  farming  classes  over  a  very  consider¬ 
able  section  of  the  Union. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

IT  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  quite  settled  whether 
Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  have  a  larger  infusion  of  conceit  in 
their  composition.  The  usual  answer  in  this  country  would,  we 
suppose,  be  that  each  nation  has  its  own  kind  of  conceit,  and  that 
the  difference  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  a  satisfactory  comparison — 
English  conceit  being  of  a  solid  and  respectable  nature,  while 
French  conceit  is  altogether  frothy,  and  tends  to  exude  in  the 
shape  of  smart  gloves  and  boastful  amours.  If  we  could  assume 
this  to  be  true,  we  should  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  but 
for  one  circumstance.  This  is,  that  English  conceit  has  an  especial 
aptitude  for  venting  itself  in  the  form  of  good  advice.  Herodotus 
puts  a  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  a  Persian  soldier  which  must 
find  an  echo  in  many  of  our  countrymen’s  breasts — namely,  that 
nothing  is  so  annoying  as  to  feel  one’s  self  full  of  wisdom,  and  to 
find  no  one  who  will  listen.  But  the  case  of  the  Persian  soldier 
differs  from  that  of  the  Englishman  in  two  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  he  apparently  claimed  no  more  than  the  possession  of  a 
particular  inspiration  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and, 
in  the  next,  he  seems  to  have  accepted  his  fate  and  to  have  held, 
his  peace.  Our  modern  advisers  are  not  so  easily  satisfied.  Their 
wisdom  has  a  wider  range,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  them.  So  long,  indeed,  as  fair  play  is  observed,  it  is  possible 
to  pardon  them.  We  may  wonder  that  purchasers  can  be  found 
for  the  innumerable  books  about  getting  health,  wealth,  and 
wisdom  which  are  published,  and  that  people  can  so  easily 
persuade  themselves  to  trust  in  each  new  prophet,  when 
so  many  false  prophets  have  been  exposed ;  but  still  we 
cannot  coniplain.  If  mankind  desire  to  be  lectured,  it 
is  quite  right  that  there  should  be  lecturers.  But  the  hardship 
is  that  those  who  desire  to  escape  should  have  no  means 
of  evasion  allowed  them,  and  that  good  advice  should  seek 
to  pass  disguised  in  novels,  in  pictures,  and  in  plays ;  or, 
worst  of  all,  that  even  our  friends  should  abuse  the  opportunities 
of  conversation  to  improve  us.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  show  that 
this  officious  spirit  has  its  good  side,  and  that  cynical  self-indul¬ 
gence  is  a  worse  sin  than  impertinence.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  pedantry  is  unpleasant.  The  fact  is  that  the  English 
world  has  gone  mad  about  “the  spirit  of  the  age.”  So  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  being  before  the  age,  and  being 
behind  the  age,  that  many  well-meaning  but  self-satisfied  persons 
have  become  possessed  by  a  kind  of  mania  on  the  subject,  and  are 
haunted  with  the  notion  that  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
whip  up  everybody  who  appears  to  be  lagging  behind.  The 
Preacher  tells  us  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and, 
among  others,  a  time  to  cast  stones  away  and  a  time  to 
gather  stones  together.  But  this,  according  to  modern  lights, 
is  a  very  wasteful  practice,  and  all  the  time  which  is  not 
required  for  gathering  stones  together  should  be  spent  in  pelting 
one’s  neighbour  with  them. 

The  fashion  which  once  prevailed  of  singing  the  praises  of  i 
contentment  and  moderation  has  now  passed  away.  It  was,  j 
no  doubt,  in  great  measure  superficial,  being  partly  imitated 
from  classical  writers,  and  partly  adopted  because  it  was  j 
easy  to  write  pretty  things  about  cottages,  and  sheep,  and 
bees,  and  rivulets.  It  must,  moreover,  be  allowed  that  it  was  ! 


often  pushed  to  extravagant  lengths,  and  that  the  notion  that 
men  of  active  and  energetic  temperaments  could  really  find 
happiness  by  drilling  themselves  into  stoicism,  and  becoming, 
if  not  what  Sydney  Smith  called  holy  vegetables,  at  any  rate 
philosophic  vegetables,  was  sufficiently  fantastic.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  our  modern  teachers  do  not,  in  their  turn, 
talk  rather  wildly  about  the  excellence  of  work  and  perseverance, 
and  set  too  great  store  by  worldly  success.  Ep  to  a  certain  point, 
indeed,  all  that  is  said  in  favour  of  energetic  industry  is  obviously 
true.  Nothing  that  is  really  great  can  be  accomplished  without 
many  attempts  and  many  failures,  and  therefore  perseverance  is  in 
a  sense  the  condition  of  all  that  is  good  in  nations  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  the  instructive  biographies  which  are  published 
to  show  how  men  rise  to  eminence  by  dint  of  resolute  in¬ 
dustry  are  a  sufficient  evidence  that  this  sort  of  teaching 
cannot  be  practically  enforced  without  limiting  the  notion  of 
success  to  that  of  mere  external  and  material  success,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  some  danger  in  teaching  cf  this 
kind.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  men  who  can  feel  no  stimulus 
but  one  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  men  of  this  stamp  will  perhaps  be 
improved  by  being  made  to  look  on  all  lives  as  contemptible  except 
such  as  are  spent  in  a  race  after  greatness.  But  one  would  fain 
see  some  loophole  left  for  those  great  geniuses  who  have  formed 
the  delight  of  mankind,  and  who  have  for  the  most  part  educated 
themselves  in  a  capricious  and  irregular  way.  Education,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is,  as  society  advances,  to  become  universal  and 
highly  systematized.  Instruction  and  good  advice  will  he  abun¬ 
dantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  all.  "Will  there  not  be  some  danger 
lest  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Titian  may  be  extinguished  in  the  process  ? 
Is  it  thought  that,  with  the  march  of  intellect,  the  schoolmasters 
will  be  themselves  so  much  improved  that  they  will  be  able  in 
every  case  to  detect  the  infant  Hercules,  and  will  allow  him  to 
divert  himself  by  strangling  snakes,  or  such  other  abnormal  pursuit 
as  he  may  select  P  Or  will  it  be  laid  down  that  every  boy  who  is 
unusually  obstinate  in  neglecting  his  work  for  the  sake  of  some¬ 
thing  which  he  prefers  is  ipso  facto  to  he  recognised  as  a  genius, 
and  that  good  advice  is  to  be  reserved  for  moderately  idle 
boys  ?  The  only  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  seems 
to  be  to  assume  that  natural  gifts  of  the  highest  kind  will 
always,  in  the  end,  have  their  own  way,  and  that  thus  second- 
rate  qualities  may  always  be  improved  without  risk  of  injury 
to  first-rate  qualities.  This,  though  it  is  very  doubtful,  we 
will  suppose  to  be  true.  Let  it  be  granted  that  a  Titian  or  a 
Shakspeare  can  never  be  quenched  by  excess  of  the  rule  of  three, 
or  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  Lord  Mayor.  There  must 
still  be  many  men  of  a  somewhat  lower  standard  with  regard  to 
whom  we  can  feel  no  such  confidence.  The  life  of  Opie  will  serve 
as  an  instance.  Opie  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  was  set  when 
young  to  learn  carpentering.  He  persisted  in  neglecting  his  work 
for  the  sake  of  painting,  and  we  now,  looking  back,  can  see  that  he 
did  well  to  take  his  own  way,  and  that  his  perseverance  was  of  the 
right  kind.  But  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  time  his  conduct  must 
have  had  a  very  different  appearance,  and  have  been  undistinguish- 
able  to  ordinary  eyes  from  that  of  other  boys  who  shirked  their 
work.  lie  had,  no  doubt,  as  it  was,  to  resist  a  certain  amount  of 
good  advice  ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  if  a  stronger  battery  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  him — if,  for  example,  there  had  been  in 
his  parish  some  charitable  ladies  with  a  high  capacity  for  lecturing 
— he  might  have  been  altogether  defeated,  and  compelled  to  stick 
to  his  carpentering.  Writers  upon  civilization  fluctuate  between 
two  views,  According  to  one  of  these,  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  practically  inert  as  regards  the  progress  of  society,  and 
are  supposed  to  receive  from  time  to  time  a  push  from  some 
great  man  or  hero  which  sends  them  on.  The  other  doctrine 
is  that  society  resembles  a  great  machine,  in  which  it  is 
important  to  see  that  all  the  wheels  are  in  good  working 
order.  If  we  accept  this  latter  image,  it  still  remains  true  that 
we  should  be  cautious  about  greasing  the  little  wheels  if  we 
cannot  get  at  them  without  disarranging  the  big  ones.  There  is 
a  stronger  case,  if  we  may  believe  the  warnings  which  some 
medical  authorities  give  about  the  spread  of  brain  disorders.  Can 
it  be  that  the  Utopia  to  which  we  are  advancing  is  one  where 
there  will  be  precocious  children  but  feeble  men — where  great 
spirits  will  be  disciplined  into  mediocrity,  and  little  spirits 
stimulated  into  insanity  ?  If  so,  it  is  pardonable  to  express  a 
wish  that  perseverance  might  be  laid  on  the  shelf  for  a  time,  and 
Epicurus  once  more  allowed  a  hearing.  Forced  marches  may 
sometimes  be  necessary,  but  when  they  end  with  all  the  men  falling’ 
out  of  the  ranks  no  great  results  will  be  obtained. 

If  we  leave  education  entirely  out  of  consideration,  and  only 
take  the  case  of  grown-up  people,  the  influence  of  advice  will  of 
course  be  reduced  to  narrower  limits.  Men,  indeed,  can  hardly 
be  thought  to  be  exposed  to  it  on  serious  matters  against  their 
will,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  given  indirectly  in  books.  But  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  women  do  not  get  off  so  easily.  It 
is  harder  for  them  to  escape,  and,  in  spite  of  the  female  champions 
who  do  battle  for  their  feebler  sisters,  there  is  still  a  common 
prejudice  that  women  should  be  more  pliant  than  men.  As  regards 
marriage,  at  least,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  must  often  have  to 
endure  a  great  deal  in  the  shape  of  domestic  counsels,  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  for  their  sakes  that  the  ingenious  controversialists 
who  used  to  write  to  the  Times  could  have  settled  something 
about  the  property  qualifications  of  suitors.  Some  little  good  may 
perhaps  be  done  by  novels  like  Persuasion,  in  which  it  is  shown 
what  wretched  consequences  result  when  young  women  listen  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  elders  instead  of  following  their  own  inclinations. 
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But  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  prudent  mothers  ■will  he  much 
moved  by  stories  like  this.  Mr.  Trollope  has,  however,  a  scene  in 
Miss  Mackenzie  which,  if  parents  would  fairly  consider  it,  might 
have  some  effect.  The  passage  in  question  is  one  in  which  Lady 
Ball  is  represented  as  trying  to  force  the  heroine  into  a  match 
by  talking  to  her  about  the  advantages  of  a  title  and  carriage. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  advisers  often  defeat  themselves  by 
thus  pressing  prudential  considerations  in  too  coarse  and  material  a 
shape.  In  all  attempts  to  influence  by  means  of  argument,  it  is 
wise  to  discriminate  between  those  cases  in  which  motives  of  a 
similar  kind  have  to  be  weighed  against  each  other,  and  those 
in  which  the  motives  are  of  an  opposite  kind.  For  instance,  if 
it  is  thought  that  a  young  woman  is  disposed  to  accept  a 
needy  wooer  on  account  of  his  rank,  it  may  be  very  proper 
to  ply  her  with  arguments  about  the  comfort  of  having  a 
good  income,  inasmuch  as  a  worldly  impulse  in  one  direction 
may  be  neutralized  by  a  worldly  impulse  in  another.  But 
if,  as  it  may  be  presumed  more  commonly  happens,  she  has 
her  mind  full  of  a  romantic  sentiment  of  affection,  such 
prosaic  considerations  should  be  put  very  delicately.  The  law  of 
contrasts  holds  good  to  some  extent  in  moral  phenomena  as  in 
physical.  A  tone  of  red  may  be  lowered  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a 
tone  of  brighter  red,  but  greens  are  intensified  when  reds  are  put 
by  their  side.  In  the  same  way,  high-flown  ideas  about  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  love  are  forced  into  relief  when  commonplace  talk  about 
money  is  set  against  them  in  too  naked  and  definite  a  manner. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  of  course,  not  that  advice 
is  always  suicidal  in  these  cases,  but  only  that  it  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  with  a  due  respect  for  the  saying  about  a  half  being 
sometimes  more  than  the  whole.  On  the  question  of  marriage, 
men,  we  may  take  for  granted,  have  less  to  suffer  than  women. 
They  can  more  easily  keep  their  own  counsel  till  all  interference 
is  too  late,  and  they  can  more  easily  fly  if  they  are  excessively 
bored.  But  there  are  many  trifling  matters  about  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  persecuted.  One  of  these  is  health,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  see  what  value  many  persons  set  on  their  own  opinions  on  this 
subject.  The  crusades  against  smokers  and  drinkers  of  fermented 
liquors  illustrate  this.  And  even  men  who  are  free  from  wholesale 
fanaticism  are  apt  to  make  themselves  tedious  by  insisting  on  their 
particular  fancies.  It  is,  for  instance,  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
with  a  man  who,  though  not  a  teetotaller,  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  that  beer  is  unwholesome,  and  who  cannot  conceal  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  when  he  sees  liis  associates  drinking  it.  The  truth  is 
that  a  man  whom  beer  disorders  has  two  ways  in  which  he  can 
account  to  himself  for  the  fact  that  others  persist  in  drinking  it, 
and  he  chooses  the  explanation  which  is  the  more  agreeable  to  his 
self-conceit.  He  may  assume  either  that  other  men  have  better 
livers  and  stronger  digestions  than  he  has,  or  that  they  are  more 
self-indulgent,  and  less  accurate  observers  of  their  own  symptoms 
than  he  is,  and  he  naturally  prefers  the  latter  hypothesis.  It 
follows  that  one  who  is  thus  superior  to  his  fellows  is  bound  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  perilous  nature  of  their  infatuation.  Some 
men,  moreover,  allow  their  vanity  to  get  so  interested  in  these 
little  questions  that  they  cannot  help  hunting  after  petty  triumphs, 
and  do  not  hide  their  satisfaction  at  anything  which  may  serve  to 
establish  their  pet  doctrines.  This  is  frequently  rather  irritating. 
If  the  beer-drinker  happens  to  be  unwell,  and  perceives  that  his 
pale  face  calls  a  gleam  of  exultation  into  his  friend’s  eyes,  he  will 
scarcely  avoid  feeling  aggrieved  at  one  who  thus  permits  his  sym¬ 
pathies  to  be  overridden  by  a  theory  about  diet. 

To  make  the  subject  of  advice  complete,  it  would  perhaps  be 
proper  to  steal  some  flowers  of  rhetoric  from  Exeter  Hall,  and 
describe  the  fate  of  young  women  beguiled  by  the  Jesuitical 
counsels  of  ghostly  fathers.  But  the  reverend  orators  who  have 
made  this  subject  their  own  may  be  trusted  to  do  it  justice. 
They  are  themselves  free  from  all  taint  and  suspicion  of  officious 
meddling,  and  they  will  not  spare  the  offenders. 


LITERARY  HONESTY. 

HERE  is  a  complaint  somewhere  made  by  Niebuhr,  and 
which  Arnold  confirms — or,  in  the  language  of  our  times, 
endorses — against  certain  scholars  who  made  free  in  an  undue 
manner  with  the  references  of  other  scholars.  A  man  would  take 
the  references  at  the  bottom  of  another  man’s  page,  verify  them, 
and  then  transfer  them  to  the  bottom  of  his  own  page,  just  as  if 
he  had  found  them  out  for  himself.  We  suppose  that  every  one 
will  agree  with  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  that  to  do  this  is  utterly 
dishonest — that  a  man  has  no  more  right  to  steal  his  neighbour’s 
references  than  to  steal  any  other  thing  that  is  his.  To  be  sure 
Niebuhr  and  Arnold  have,  in  these  strictures,  by  no  means  hit  upon 
the  lowest  depth  of  literary  dishonesty.  The  people  whom  they 
censured  did  at  least  verify  the  references  which  they  stole.  That 
is  to  say,  though  they  had  not  morality  enough  to  keep  them  from 
stealing,  they  had  at  least  sense  enough  to  find  out  whether  what 
they  stole  was  worth  stealing.  Their  censors  probably  did  not  think 
of  a  lower  class  of  sinners,  who  steal  references  without  verifying 
them  at  all,  very  likely  without  being  able  to  verify  them.  "  Or, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  they  steal  references  is  doing  them  too  much 
honour;  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  they  steal  the  names 
of  authors  whom  they  never  read,  and  whose  names  perhaps  they 
learn  only  from  the  authors  from  whom  they  steal  them.  There  is 
indeed  another  class,  who  openly  invent  statements  and  father 
them  upon  real  authors,  and  then  go  on  not  only  to  invent 
other  statements,  but  to  invent  imaginary  authors  from  whom 


they  profess  to  have  borrowed  them.  Such  are  the  inventors 
of  the  pedigree  of  Coulthard  of  that  ilk,  with  their  references 
to  Tacitus,  Basda,  and  other  authors  known  and  unknown.  But 
this  is  a  direct  practising  on  the  ignorance  of  the  public  on  which 
we  fancy  that  comparatively  few  can  venture.  We  are  rather 
speaking  of  people  who  have  no  intention  of  deceiving  anybody  as 
far  as  the  matter  of  their  statements  goes,  but  who  either  distinctly 
wish  to  gain  credit  for  more  learning  than  they  possess,  or,  as  we 
suspect  is  the  case  with  a  great  many,  who  are  simply  careless 
about  the  matter,  and  who  copy  one  from  the  other  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  think  for  a  moment  whether  they  are  acting  honestly  or 
not  in  so  copying.  Let  us  take  two  famous  instances,  one  of  which 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  verify  for  our¬ 
selves.  Gilbert  White  complains  of  certain  naturalists  who,  copy¬ 
ing  one  from  the  other,  libellously  represented  Aristotle  as  saying 
that  goats  breathed  through  their  ears.  The  truth  is  that  Ari¬ 
stotle  said  the  exact  contrary,  rebuking  Alcmseon  for  making  so 
strange  an  assertion  about  the  goats.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
famous  case  of  St.  Eligius,  shown  up  by  I)r.  Maitland.  Every  one 
must  have  seen  or  heard  some  triumphant  Protestant  crow  over 
St.  Eligius’  exposition  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  Man, 
consisting  in  paying  tithe  and  discharging  a  few  ritual  observances. 
Even  Mr.  Hallam  fell  into  the  trap,  though  he  had  the  magna¬ 
nimity  to  put  himself  to  open  penance  in  a  later  edition — a  good 
example  which  we  believe  that  smaller  offenders  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  follow.  The  truth  is  that  St.  Eligius  did  men¬ 
tion  certain  formal  observances  as  binding  on  a  good  Christian, 
but  that  he  also  enlarged  at  much  greater  length  on  those  moral 
and  religious  duties  about  which  all  Christians  agree.  Mosheim 
picked  up  so  much  as  suited  his  purpose  of  depreciation,  but 
he  had  the  decency  to  leave  some  marks  of  omission.  Llis 
Euglish  translator  left  out  the  marks  of  omission,  and  Robert¬ 
son — who  is  still  read  at  Oxford — and  a  host  of  others  copied  one 
from  the  other,  till  poor  St.  Eligius  was  made  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  perfect  Christian  as  little  like  what  he  intended  to  give 
as  the  statement  about  the  goats  breathing  through  their  ears  was 
like  the  real  meaning  of  Aristotle.  These  are  two  specially  bad 
cases,  because  in  each  of  them  somebody,  be  it  Aristotle  or  be  it 
Eligius,  is  misrepresented  and  held  up  to  unjust  contempt.  But  it 
is  only  the  common  way ;  one  man  copies  from  another,  without 
ever  thinking  of  searching  whether  these  things  are  so.  Robert¬ 
son,  indeed,  we  must  acquit  of  the  grossest  form  of  dishonesty, 
because  he  distinctly  says  that  he  borrowed  the  passage  from 
Mosheim  or  Mosheim’s  translator.  But  we  cannot  acquit  him  of 
gross  idleness  and  carelessness  in  being  satisfied  with  translations 
and  extracts,  instead  of  going  to  the  Latin  text  of  Eligius  (or  as 
he  blunderingly  calls  him  Eyidius)  for  himself. 

We  suspect  that  this  sort  of  carelessness  is  much  more  common 
than  deliberate  misrepresentation.  But  it  is  a  sort  of  carelessness 
which,  though  we  acquit  it  of  the  grossest  form  of  dishonesty,  is 
still  distinctly  dishonest.  It  is  like  the  act  of  a  medical  man  who 
has  no  sort  of  wish  to  kill  his  patient,  but  who,  through  idleness, 
carelessness,  or  culpable  ignorance,  does  not  take  the  proper  means 
to  keep  his  patient  alive.  We  acquit  Robertson  of  the  wilful 
murder  of  Eligius’  reputation,  but  we  undoubtingly  convict  him 
of  manslaughter.  We  are  not  sure  whether  Dr.  White,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  who  transcribes  Mosheim’s 
extracts,  leaving  out  all  the  signs  of  omission,  might  not  be 
condemned  for  wilful  murder.  And  in  truth  this  is  the  way  in 
which  most  of  our  popular  history  is  written.  Among  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  king,  and  Niebuhr’s  man  who 
verified  the  references  and  then  passed  them  off'  as  his  own 
would,  in  such  company,  appear  as  a  model  not  only  of  research, 
but  of  honesty.  The  truth  is  that  people  seem  not  to  understand 
that  honesty,  any  more  than  accuracy,  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  They  copy  and  copy  without  a  thought  that  anything 
besides  copying  is  possible.  As  it  does  not  come  into  their  heads 
to  inquire  whether  the  actors  of  history  really  did  the  acts  which 
they  are  made  out  to  have  done,  still  less  does  it  come  into  their 
heads  to  inquire  when  the  writers  of  history  really  wrote  what 
they  are  made  out  to  have  written. 

It  is  curious  that  the  people  who  play  these  tricks  should  in 
any  way  present  a  likeness  to  the  class  of  writers  on  whom  their 
tricks  are  most  commonly  played.  We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  point  out  how  utterly  unknown  the  idea  of  literary  property 
was  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages.  Every  medimval 
writer  did  not  copy,  because  in  some  cases  the  form  of  their  works 
hindered  much  copying.  William  of  Malmesbury,  we  have  no 
doubt,  incorporated  the  matter  of  a  great  many  ballads  in  his 
history,  but  the  peculiar  form  of  his  work  hindered  him  from 
largely  copying  the  text  of  any  earlier  Latin  prose  writer.  So, 
when  a  man  wrote  a  distinct  monograph  of  events  of  which  he 
was  an  eyewitness — an  Itinerary  of  King  Richard  or  a  History  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick — his  work  was  necessarily  his  own.  But 
the  authors  of  chronicles  in  the  shape  of  chronicles  copied  without 
scruple — good  writers  no  less  than  bad  ones,  a  brilliant  narrator 
like  Matthew  Paris  no  less  than  a  dull  copyist  like  Thomas 
Walsingham.  He  wanted  his  chronicle  for  use,  for  his  own  use 
or  for  that  of  his  brethren.  For  times  before  his  own,  he  copied 
any  earlier  chronicle  that  he  approved  of,  correcting,  omitting, 
adding,  just  as  he  pleased — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Matthew  Paris  dealing  with  Roger  of  Wendover,  translating  the 
narrative  from  one  vein  of  political  sentiment  to  another.  It  was 
only  when  he  came  down  to  his  own  time  and  spoke  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  that  he  thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  draw  wholly  from 
his  own  stores.  So  with  translations;  we  have  seen  that  King 
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Alfred  himself  was  anything  but  a  faithful  translator ;  in  trans¬ 
lating  Boethius  and  Orosius,  he  improved  Boethius  and  Orosius 
whenever  he  thought  he  could  make  them  serve  better  to  edifica¬ 
tion.  In  short,  no  one  scrupled  to  copy  if  it  served  his  purpose, 
and  an  able  and  earnest  writer  was  more  likely  to  copy  unfaith¬ 
fully,  if  we  are  to  use  such  an  expression,  than  a  stupid  writer. 

This  sort  of  feeling  could  hardly  survive  the  invention  of  pi-intinc. 
During  the  days  of  manuscript,  it  was  natural  enough  when  applied 
to  the  class  of  writings  to  which  it  was  mainly  applied.  Even 
then,  men,  at  least  honest  men,  did  not  pilfer  from  writings  which 
clearly  were  some  man’s  special  property.  Poems  or  histories  or 
letters,  whose  form  or  matter  showed  them  to  be  distinctly  a  man's 
own,  were  respected  even  then.  But  a  chronicle  seemed  to  be 
common  property,  written  for  common  use ;  and  if  it  suited  the 
general  purpose  of  a  later  chronicler,  why  should  he  take  the 
trouble  to  put  the  whole  of  the  same  matter  into  other  words  P  If 
he  thought  he  could  improve  upon  it  in  detail,  why  should  he 
forbear  to  do  so  ?  The  position  of  the  transcriber,  when  he  was 
himself  an  author  and  not  a  mere  professional  scribe,  would  con¬ 
stantly  tempt  him  to  deal  with  his  predecessors  in  this  way.  A 
chronicle  which  he  had  picked  out  from  among  others  and 
copied  with  his  own  hand  he  might  seem  to  have  some  right  in 
as  well  as  the  original  author.  Every  copy  was  a  distinct  edition, 
the  result  of  distinct  and  considerable  labour.  The  man  who  had 
done  all  this  might  not  unreasonably  claim  the  right  at  once  to 
appropriate  and  to  improve.  There  were  no  reviews  in  which  he 
might  either  suggest  his  own  improvements  or  be  censured  for  his 
plagiarisms.  When  a  man  formed  his  library  with  his  own  hand, 
and  had  no  way  of  criticizing  his  predecessors  but  by  bodily  altering 
their  texts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ideas  of  literary  property  were 
wholly  different  from  what  they  are  now. 

Printing  naturally  changed  all  this,  and  if  a  modem  historian 
treated  an  earlier  writer  as  Matthew  Paris  treated  Boger  of 
Wendover,  he  would  be  rightly  looked  on  as  having  reached  the 
summit  of  literary  dishonesty.  To  print  another  man’s  history  or 
poem  as  your  own,  to  repeat  another  man’s  speech  as  your  own  on 
a  great  national  occasion,  are  pranks  which  few  men  would  venture 
to  play  now-a-dnys.  Perhaps  no  one  under  the  rank  of  leader  of 
a  Conservative  Opposition  would  dare  to  run  such  a  risk.  People 
no  longer  appropriate  other  men’s  writings  whole — not  even  with 
improvements  which  they  may  fondly  think  render  them  their  own. 
Serjeant  Stephen,  indeed,  puts  in  the  same  volume  and  the  same  page 
large  portions  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  and  large  portions  of 
hi3  own.  Physically,  this  is  much  the  same  as  Matthew  Paris’s 
treament  of  Boger  of  Wendover.  But  the  likeness  is  only  physical. 
Matthew’s  readers  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  he  had 
composed  himself  and  how  much  he  had  merely  copied,  but  a  man 
must  be  very  stupid  who,  with  the  help  that  is  given  him,  can 
confound  a  paragraph  of  Stephen  with  a  paragraph  of  Blackstone. 
You  are  told,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  on  what  principle  it 
is  put  together,  and  the  original  and  the  borrowed  portions 
are  carefully  distinguished  by  those  typographical  marks  which 
Matthew  had  nut  at  his  command.  There  is  nothing  in 
Serjeant  Stephen’s  wav'"  of  dealing  with  Blackstone  which 
is  other  than  honest  and  straightforward,  and  we  never 
heard  that  any  one  found  fault  with  him  for  it.  But,  with 
a  curious  analogy  to  the  case  of  the  mediaeval  chronicles,  it 
is  only  with  books  of  a  certain  class  that  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  tolerated — namely,  with  those  where  sound  and  trust¬ 
worthy  information  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  does  perfectly  well 
for  a  law-book ;  but  no  one  would  be  satisfied  with  a  poem,  a 
history,  or  a  philosophical  treatise  put  together  on  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  Still  there  is  the  great  difference  that  in  the  modern  case 
the  union  of  borrowed  and  original  matter  is  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  acknowledged,  while  in  the  mediaeval  case  it  is  either 
not  acknowledged  at  all,  or  acknowledged  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
call  constant  attention  to  it. 

In  fact,  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a  modem  writer  ventures 
to  transfer  large  portions  of  another  man’s  writings  to  his  own 
pages  without  acknowledgment.  Such  doings  would  be  at  once 
found  out  and  at  once  scouted.  But  many  people  do  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  bad — sometimes,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  consciously, 
but  very  often  from  sheer  incapacity  to  discern  between  right  and 
wrong  in  the  matter.  The  grossest  case  which  we  remember  for 
a  good  while  past  is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Doran  and  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  took  to  themselves  so  much  as  seemed  good  to  them 
of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bergenroth,  and  dismissed  Mr.  Bergenroth 
with  a  single  patronizing  mention  of  his  name.  The  people  of 
whom  Niebuhr  complained  were  very  small  sinners  compared  with 
such  Anakim  as  these.  The  temptation  to  their  offence  is  often 
very  strong.  No  one  can  object  to  their  using  modern  writers 
as  guides  and  indexes  to  ancient  authorities ;  it  is  in  fact  one  of 
their  most  important  uses.  Blessed  he  the  modern  writer — Dean 
Milman  fur  instance — whose  writings  can  so  be  used ;  and,  did  not 
the  memory  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  hinder  us,  we  should  add, 
cursed  be  the  modern  writer  who  does  not  give  us  the  power  of  so 
using  them.  You  have  seen  an  account  of  such  or  such  a  matter  in 
some  ancient  writer,  but  you  are  not  quite  certain  in  which  of 
several  it  was,  or,  if  you  remember  the  writer,  you  cannot  at  once 
put  your  finger  on  chapter  and  verse.  Turn  to  the  place  where  the 
subject  is  treated  of  by  a  modern  writer  who  does  his  duty,  a 
Thirlwall  or  a  Lappenberg,  and  you  are  at  once  sent  to  the  right 
place.  A  reference  got  at  in  this  way  is  surely  your  own  reference ; 
the  modern  writer  has  at  most  only  refreshed  your  memory.  But 
suppose  that,  along  with  such  a  reference,  you  find  another  equally 
apposite,  from  an  author  whom  you  have  not  read,  or  whom  at 


any  rate  you  have  utterly  forgotten.  It  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
transfer  both  references  alike  to  your  own  pages.  But  honesty 
distinctly  forbids  it  in  the  latter  case.  You  may  make  use  of  the 
passage  and  the  information  which  it  conveys,  but  you  must  dis¬ 
tinctly  show,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  it  was  Dr.  Milman  or  Dr. 
Lappenberg  who  sent  you  to  the  passage.  How  far  it  may  be 
allowable  to  cover  your  obligation  by  taking  that  moment  either 
to  agree  with  or  to  differ  from  the  views  of  the  old  writer  is  another 
matter.  But  anyhow  the  name  of  your  benefactor  must  appear. 

The  whole  morality  of  the  matter  involves  the  existence  and  the 
use  of  original  writers.  But  while  so  many  people  never  look  at 
an  original  writer,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  original  writers 
exist,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  designing  and  daring  persons — Dukes, 
Doctors,  or  others,  as  may  happen — take  advantage  of  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  public  to  deck  themselves  in  the  borrowed  plumes  of 
their  betters. 


THE  GUILD  OF  MUTUAL  ADMIRATION. 

HEBE  promises  to  be  a  rather  lively  competition  among 
artists  and  men  of  letters  for  the  new  prizes  which  have 
been  devised  for  old  age  and  poverty  by  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art.  Such  magnificent  solace  for  unappreciated  genius  as 
has  been  provided  at  Stevenage  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  charity.  First,  one  has  a  house,  containing  “  three 
sitting-rooms,  bed-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  and  well-arranged 
offices,”  and  “  there  are  also  spacious  gardens,  pleasantly  bounded 
by  fertile  fields  and  green  plantations.”  Secondly,  with  each  house 
there  is  “a  small  but  well-assured  annuity.”  Thirdly,  one  “will 
always  claim  on  equal  terms  the  hospitality  of  a  generous 
neighbour,”  which  seems  to  mean  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Ly  tton  and  the  three  broken-down  artists  and  decayed  writers  will 
constantly  be  dropping  in  upon  one  another  to  take  pot-luck,  and 
discuss  the  identity  of  the  True  with  the  Beautiful.  There  are  one 
or  two  drawbacks,  certainly.  For  instance,  it  is  all  very  well  to 
have  plenty  of  sitting-rooms  and  well-arranged  offices,  but  who  is 
to  pay  for  furnishing  them,  and  does  the  Guild  undertake  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  staff  of  servants  and  pay  the  weekly  bills  P  Then  the  two  end 
houses  are  larger  than  that  in  the  centre — a  pre-eminence  calculated 
to  breed  a  social  jealousy  which,  as  Mrs.  Lirriper  says,  will  be  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  hot  water  to  all  parties.  Still,  for  all  this,  the  reward 
for  being  improvident  or  a  blockhead  is  quite  as  ample  as  could  be 
expected,  and,  in  the  long  run,  only  these  two  sorts  of  people  are 
likely  to  compete  for  one  of  these  “  gentlemanly  and  desirable 
residences.”  The  objects  of  the  Guild,  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Lytton,  are,  first,  to  bring  scholars,  artists,  and  men  of  letters 
more  familiarly  together ;  and,  next,  to  “secure  to  learning  and 
genius,  when  bowed  down  by  old  age  or  poverty,  a  modest  inde¬ 
pendence  and  an  honourable  refuge.”  With  reference  to  the  first, 
one  does  not  see  how  the  fact  of  there  being  three  houses  at 
Stevenage  tends  to  bring  any  more  than  three  artists  and  scholars 
more  familiarly  together.  If  men  of  letters  want  to  be  brought 
together,  they  can  as  it  is  have  their  desire  gratified  by  joining 
any  one  of  some  half-dozen  London  clubs  or  learned  societies. 
Besides,  what  is  all  this  talk  about  the  brotherhood  of  men  of 
letters  ?  Men  of  letters  do  not  stand  any  nearer  to  one  another 
than  doctors  or  parsons  or  lawyers,  and  yet  we  never  hear  of  the 
supreme  desirableness  of  doctors  or  lawyers  being  brought  more 
familiarly  together.  In  letters,  as  in  any  other  calling,  a 
man  achieves  success,  whether  great  or  small,  by  his  own 
ability  and  industry.  If  he  prefers  to  select  the  friends  of  his 
leisure  hours  among  the  members  of  his  own  profession,  he 
can  do  so  without  bringing  into  play  the  elaborate  machinery  of'  a 
guild,  which,  after  all,  is  pretty  sure  to  prove  only  a  fine  name  for 
a  clique.  There  are  some  considerations  which  lead  thoughtful 
men  even  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  there  being  a  distinct  pro¬ 
fession  of  letters  at  all.  But  whatever  may  be  the  weight  of 
these  objections  on  general  grounds,  they  apply  with  great 
force  to  anything  which  tends  to  infect  authors  and  journalists 
more  deeply  with  an  exclusive  professional  feeling,  or  a  liking  for 
small  professional  gossip  and  babbling,  or  a  liability  to  those 
paltry  professional  jealousies  which  are  so  much  more  objection¬ 
able  in  literature  than  anywhere  else,  because  there  more  than 
anywhere  else  one  might  expect  men  to  take  philosophic  and 
generous  views  of  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  literary  clubs  and 
associations  seem  to  be  either  always  on  the  point  of  exploding 
into  space  with  spleen  and  jealousy,  or  else  they  are  only  the  most 
odious  Mutual  Admiration  Societies.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
a  man  is  more  gravely  injured  by  being  constantly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  petty  rivalries  and  angry  partisanships,  or  by  being  constantly 
under  an  obligation  to  plaster  his  friends  with  praise  in  order  that 
he  in  turn  may  be  similarly  beplastered. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  understand  the  second  object  of  the 
Guild.  Undeniably,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  learning  and 
genius,  when  bowed  down  by  old  age  or  poverty,  should  have  a 
modest  independence  and  an  honourable  refuge.  But  why  should 
literary  people  be  bowed  down  with  poverty  ?  We  can  imagine 
the  case  of  a  clever  and  industrious  writer  struck  down  by  ill- 
health  before  he  has  had  time  to  make  that  provision  for  the  rainy 
day  which  a  few  more  years  of  work  would  have  enabled  him  to 
make.  The  victim  of  such  a  calamity  clearly  deserves  the 
assistance  of  charitable  men,  but  the  veiy  last  Bind  of 
assistance  he  would  be  likely  to  desire  is  a  house  with  three 
sitting-rooms  and  well-arranged  offices,  and  the  privilege  of 
dropping  in  occasionally  in  a  friendly  wav  upon  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton.  He  has  lived  in  Edinburgh,  or  Manchester,  or 
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London,  and  yet  he  is  expected  to  leave  all  his  old  friends,  break 
up  his  old  habits,  and  transport  himself  to  the  desolation  of 
Stevenage  and  the  companionship  of  two  beings  as  unfortunate  as 
himself.  There  is  a  fatal  want  of  elasticity  about  these  brick-and- 
niortar  charities.  Suppose  the  unlucky  wretch  is  ordered  by  the 
doctors  to  Torquay  or  Hastings;  a  single  sitting-room  and  bed-room 
there  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  him  than  any  number 
of  well-arranged  offices  at  Stevenage,  with  the  society  of  “  his 
generous  neighbour”  into  the  bargain.  Thus,  for  the  case  in 
which  there  is  real  need  of  aid,  the  arrangements  of  the  Guild 
are  practically  the  most  inconvenient  that  could  have  been 
devised.  The  interest  of  their  four  thousand  pounds  properly 
invested  would  have  placed  at  their  disposal  three  annuities  of 
between  65 l.  and  70 1.  each.  As  it  is,  they  have  got  three  houses 
to  lend,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  mere  ability  to  maintain  them  is 
a  tolerable  proof  that  the  occupant  stands  in  no  need  of  the  relief 
with  which  they  have  furnished  him. 

But  the  case  of  the  author  or  artist  who  has  been  prevented  from 
gaining  success  by  ill-heulth  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  does 
not  appear  to  be  that  which  the  Guild  especially  has  in  view.  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  spoke  as  if  poverty  and  old  age  were  peculiarly  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  profession  of  letters  or  painting.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
no  two  professions  are  labour  and  ability  more  certain  of  handsome 
remuneration.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  want  to 
make  a  living  by  writing  books  or  articles,  or  by  painting  pictures, 
whose  natural  capacity  does  not  justify  them  in  aspiring  to  any 
pcsition  much  loftier  than  that  of  a  draper’s  assistant  or  a  junior 
usher  at  a  private  school  in  the  country.  It  can  scarcely  be  for 
the  succour  of  ambitious  blockheads  who  have  mistaken  their  voca-  j 
tion  that  the  Guild  was  founded.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
poverty  which  the  Gothic  mansions  of  Stevenage  are  to  relieve  is  | 
that  of  the  old-fashioned  man  of  genius  who  spends  every  guinea  j 
he  gets  the  moment  he  gets  it.  Thriftless  vagabonds  with  ever 
so  much  genius  have  ceased  to  be  popular.  And  if  an  artist  or  ' 
an  author  is  neither  a  blockhead  nor  a  vagabond,  he  is  not  likely  \ 
to  require  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art  to  provide  him  with 
an  asylum.  Pictures  fetch  large  prices ;  so  does  all  good  literary 
work,  if  the  writer  chooses  to  write  for  the  market ;  and  if  he 
does  not,  he  has  obviously  no  right  to  expect  to  get  a  living  out  of 
it.  A  man  who  takes  wares  to  the  market  that  won’t  sell  may  j 
possibly  produce  much  finer  things  than  the  wares  that  do  sell,  ' 
but  still  the  fault  or  merit  of  continuing  to  produce  unsaleable 
things  lies  with  himself  only.  It  would  be  indescribably  fatal  to 
thought  and  literature  if  large  numbers  of  men  were  not  always 
ready  to  think  and  write  without  any  regard  to  what  their  work 
would  fetch.  But  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  fact  that  if  a  man 
wishes  to  make  an  income  by  his  pen,  if  he  has  education 
and  the  special  talent  without  which  he  has  no  business 
to  rely  upon  his  pen  for  an  income,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  him  from  earning  a  competence,  as  well  as  providing  for 
the  evil  days  when  his  faculties  cease  to  work  freely  and  easily. 
Brains  always  fetch  their  price.  Literature,  indeed,  is  an  out¬ 
side  calling,  and  very  few  men  can  hope  to  achieve  a  splendid 
success  in  it.  But  then  only  a  very  few  men  can  hope  for  a 
splendid  success  in  any  calling  whatever.  That  moderate  success 
which  supplies  a  man  with  all  the  comforts  he  can  want  and  with 
a  fair  allowance  of  modest  luxuries  is  as  much  within  the  reach  of  a 
man  of  average  ability  and  perseverance,  in  writing  and  in  paint¬ 
ing,  as  in  other  fields  of  educated  labour. 

The  proceedings  at  Knebwortli  on  Saturday  are  an  admirable 
example  of  what  the  official  intimacy  of  authors  comes  to.  Men 
of  letters  are  not  supposed  to  be  very  amiable  among  themselves, 
but  like  the  people  in  the  Critic,  when  they  do  agree,  their 
unanimity  is  wonderful.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  provided  Mr.  Dickens  and 
the  smaller  fry,  the  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  of  literature,  whom  he 
carried  in  his  train,  with  what  the  said  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  agree  in 
calling  “  a  sumptuous  luncheon.”  After  the  sumptuous  luncheon  was 
despatched,  a  wonderful  match  of  mutual  admiration  and  laudation 
took  place,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  onlookers.  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  said  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  “  a  resplendent  ornament  ”  of 
literature.  Mr.  Dickens  said  that  Sir  Edward  Lytton  was  “  the 
brightest  ornament  ”  of  the  literary  class.  The  host  congratulated 
the  county  of  Herts  on  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  visit  of  so  illustrious  a  person  as  Mr.  Dickens.  The  guest 
congratulated  himself  on  being  in  “the  house  of  a  very  great 
man,  whose  connection  with  Hertfordshire  every  other  county  in 
England  will  envy  for  many  long  years  to  come.”  The  author  of 
Pelham  eulogized  the  author  of  Pickwick  as  one  “whose  writings 
are  equally  the  delight  of  the  scholar  and  the  artisan ;  whose 
creations  dwell  in  our  breasts  as  familiarly  and  fondly  as  if  they 
were  our  own  kinsfolk,  and  who  has  united  an  unrivalled  mastery 
over  the  latighter  and  the  tears  of  millions  with  as  genial  and 
sweet  a  philosophy  as  ever  made  the  passions  move  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  virtue.”  After  this,  the  author  of  Pickwick  completely 
distanced  the  author  of  Pelham  in  the  noble  and  dignified  contest. 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  know  very  well  that  when  the 
health,  life,  and  beauty  now  overflowing  these  halls  shall  have 
fled,  crowds  of  people  will  come  to  see  the  place  where  our  distin¬ 
guished  host  lived  and  wrote.”  “  You  know  that  when  this  hall 
is  dullest  and  emptiest  you  can,  when  you  please,  make  it  brightest 
and  fullest  by  peopling  it  with  the  creations  of  his  brilliant  fancy.” 
This  is  what  comes  of  “  bringing  men  of  letters  more  familiarly 
together.”  One  writer  actually  reports  that  Mr.  Dickens  made  a 
few  “graceful  and  dignified”  remarks.  How  a  man  is  to  be  envied 
who  can  fiud  only  grace  and  dignity  in  such  an  outpouring  of  rancid 
adulation !  And  no  doubt  the  minnows  make  a  few  graceful  and 


dignified  remarks  to  one  another,  just  as  the  Tritons  do.  So  that 
a  G  uild  of  Literature  and  Art  means  an  institution  where,  on  paying 
your  subscription  punctually,  you  are  entitled  to  be  called  by  the 
others  who  have  also  paid  their  subscriptions  “  a  resplendent  orna¬ 
ment,”  or  any  other  complimentary  name  to  which  you  have  a 
mind. 


LADIES’  BETTING-BOOKS. 

r  jpHE  Bookseller  for  June  contains  the  following  notice : — 

-A  Betting-Books. — The  manufacture  of  betting-books,  although  com¬ 
paratively  new,  appears  to  be  in  a  very  brisk  condition.  Messrs.  Peacock 
send  us  one  for  gentlemen,  with  elegant  gilt  mountings — price  one  guinea  ; 
one  for  ladies,  in  morocco  and  silk — price  half  a  guinea  ;  and  one  for  young 
ladies,  at  the  moderate  price  of  half  a  crown.  We  are  informed  that  the  sale 
of  these  books  is  something  marvellous.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study, 
if  some  philosopher  would  investigate  the  rise  and  progress  of  horseyness 
ambngst  young  ladies  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  manufacturers  disjilay 
some  taste  in  binding  many  of  these  betting-books  in  pigskin. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  our  contemporary  regards  the  fact  as  a 
suggestive  one,  though  of  course  its  significance  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  question  how  far  the  supply  has  been  created  by  a 
demand.  That  is,  do  the  young  ladies  buy  books  because'  they 
want  to  bet,  or  do  they  bet  because  the  facility  for  betting  is  put 
into  their  hands  in  the  shape  of  so  tempting  a  novelty  as  a  betting- 
book  made  on  purpose  for  them  ?  Still,  anyhow,  it  tells  for  a 
good  deal.  Fast  young  ladies  are  clearly  becoming  a  more  ad¬ 
venturous  body,  are  gaining  in  courage,  invention,  and  aplomb. 
Nevertheless  they  must  excuse  us  fornot  regarding  this  piece  of  intel¬ 
ligence  as  a  necessary  sign  of  an  increasing  knowledge  of,  or  passion 
for,  the  horse  and  horse-racing,  on  their  part.  We  doubt  whether 
it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  new  female  development  in  any  genuine 
sense.  We  shall  not  be  convinced  of  this  unless  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  transactions  of  which  these  little  volumes  hold 
the  record  are  mainly  carried  on  by  the  amazonian  sisterhood 
amongst  themselves — all  male  betters  being  excluded  as  inevi¬ 
tably  interfering  with  the  bond  fide  character  of  the  proceeding. 
Until  we  learn  that  this  rule  of  exclusion  is  in  force,  we  are  free 
from  at  least  one  apprehension  which  the  Bookseller' s  announce¬ 
ment  might  suggest ;  we  are  not  afraid  that  our  young  ladies  are 
deeply  compromising  their  annual  allowances  by  this  new  in¬ 
fatuation.  Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  knows  anything  about 
the  points  of  a  horse,  or  will  ever  be  led  away  by  a  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  horses,  irrespectively  of  their  owners,  riders,  or  backers. 
The  half-crown  betting-book  need,  therefore,  raise  no  spectres  of 
ruinous  debts  of  honour  in  the  paternal  bosom,  nor  rival  the  son’s 
bulkier  volume  as  a  family  bugbear.  Gloves,  we  would  wager 
something,  are  the  stake  most  frequently  entered  there — “  sixes  ” 
and  “  sixes  and  a  half”  laid  against  “  eights  ”  and  “  nines.”  And 
further,  we  think  we  may  assume  that,  through  some  feminine 
ingenuity  of  hedging,  and  that  gift  which  a  lady  possesses  of  being 
never  in  the  wrong,  her  winnings  will  always  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  her  losses,  so  that,  whatever  horse  wins,  she  will  leave  off 
substantially  the  victor.  In  fact,  were  these  betting-books  to  be 
increased  a  hundredfold,  we  should  consider  them  as  mere  engines 
for  flirtation  as  that  exquisitely  delicate  and  graceful  implement, 
the  fan,  was  in  our  great-grandmothers’  days.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  a  pity  that  our  ladies  are  changing  their  weapous,  and  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  armoury  of  their  opponents,  instead  of  relying  on 
those  invincible  arms  which  art  and  nature  put  in  their  hands.  If 
they  don’t  lose  by  their  betting-books,  we  do ;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  question  how  it  comes  that  this  “  horseyness,”  to  borrow  the 
word  of  our  contemporary,  and  the  slang  that  prevails  with  it, 
should  gain  ground  as  it  does. 

Individuals  make  up  society,  and  therefore,  when  we  lay  the 
blame  on  society,  we  do  not  exonerate  individuals.  Still  every  girl 
who  talks  to  young  men  in  their  own  language,  and  accepts  their 
dialect  and  their  sports  as  her  model,  shares  the  blame  with  society 
as  it  is  now  managed — society  which  does  not  arrange  well  for  her, 
nor  encourage  her  in  the  cultivation  of  her  best  points.  Society  no 
doubt  mainly  depends  upon  its  material  for  success,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  bound  to  make  the  best  it  can  of  such  material  as 
it  has.  One  most  important  office  of  society,  according  to  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  word,  is  to  bring  men  and  women  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  way  which  shall  develop  wffiat  is  best,  morally  and 
intellectually,  in  them ;  so  that  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
either  sex,  what  is  noblest  and  most  amiable  in  each,  shall  act  upon 
the  other.  In  family  life,  men  and  women  secure  this  benefit  by 
working  together,  but  society  attains  the  end  most  naturally  and 
easily  by  wisely  ordering  its  recreations  so  that  men  and  women  shall 
show  each  other  their  best  when  they  meet,  and  shall  stimulate  and 
improve  each  other  by  the  encounter.  For  this  purpose  there  should 
be  opportunities  for  easy  aud  convenient  association,  and  it  is  the 
especial  business  and  duty  of  society  to  effect  this  for  women 
without  requiring  any  undue  effort  on  their  part,  bringing  it  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  companionship,  however,  should 
alternate  with  periods  of  separation  and  non-interference.  Now, 
take  the  world  over,  this  is  the  most  difficult  balance  possible 
to  adjust  properly.  A  great  deal  of  social  intercourse  suffers,  and 
much  is  hopelessly  dull,  from  the  want  of  these  opportunities,  or  the 
mismanagement  of  them  when  they  occur ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  also  happen  that  the  habits  of  intercourse  and  the  occa¬ 
sions  for  meeting  are  sadly  overdone.  Of  course  London  is  the 
main  theatre  for  this  sort  of  excess ;  first,  because  there  annually 
collect  in  the  capital  crowds  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse 
themselves — an  extremely  arduous  undertaking  to  carry  out  on 
a  large  scale,  and  one  that  necessitates  constant  scheming  and 
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invention ;  and  next,  because,  as  London  grows  bigger  and  bigger, 
society  demands  more  and  more  excitement.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  mere  presence  and  pressure  of  numbers  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  need  for  excitement;  so  that  there  is  no  folly  that 
will  not  find  countenance,  and  that  may  not  become  widely  preva¬ 
lent,  if  there  are  thousands  and  myriads  enough  to  generate  it.  And 
though  these  manias  will  spread  into  distant  and  unlikely  regions, 
town-bred  folly  does  not  take  root  or  keep  its  likeness  in  remote 
and  scattered  districts ;  it  wants  the  atmosphere  and  the 
encouragement  of  numbers. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  numbers  are  necessary  to  construct  a 
model  society.  We  think  it  was  Sydney  Smith  who  gave  it 
as  his  reason  for  preferring  London  to  the  country,  that  it  needs 
a  million  of  people  collected  together  on  one  spot  to  produce 
the  ingredients  for  a  large  brilliant  circle.  But  this  large  circle 
can  only  bo  maintained  in  its  full  brilliancy  and  grace  by  rules 
and  restrictions,  without  which  it  would  inevitably  degene¬ 
rate,  and  share  the  aberrations  of  all  mobs;  the  restraining 
principle  being  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  great 
sections  of  society  that  they  shall  not  meet  oftener  or  for  longer 
periods  than  will  admit  of  each  sustaining  itself  at  its  maximum  of 
grace,  brightness,  and  vigour.  People  can  really  be  in  this  show 
state  for  a  few  hours  only  of  every  day,  after  which  they  are  seen  by 
each  other  at  a  disadvantage.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  has 
its  full  dress,  which  can  only  be  comfortably  worn  for  a  limited 
time.  Nobody  can  be  at  once  stimulated  and  agreeable  at 
every  minute  of  the  day  and  night.  Uuiform  agrceableness 
is  a  passive  state  not  compatible  with  the  slightest  form  of 
effort ;  if  compatible  with  human  nature  at  all,  it  belongs  to 
the  ease  and  the  calm  security  of  home.  After  a  little  experience, 
men  and  women  find  all  this  out  for  themselves  readily  enough, 
and  do  not  care  to  see  more  of  one  another  than  is  strictly  con¬ 
sistent  with  these  views ;  but,  at  the  excitable  age,  the  pleasure 
of,  or  rather  the  wish  for,  this  companionship  may  easily  outlast 
the  grace  with  which  it  is  managed.  And  this  is  the  time  when 
new  forms  of  excitement  are  hit  upon  which,  at  an  earlier 
and  fresher  stage  of  feeling,  good  taste  and  discretion  would  have 
rejected  as  running  counter  to  the  true  ideal  of  social  intercourse, 
which  is  that,  where  men  and  women  meet,  each  best  recommend 
themselves  by  setting  off  their  distinctive  equalities  and  character¬ 
istics  to  the  greatest  advantage.  According  to  this  ideal,  the  man 
should  be  more  manly  in  the  presence  of  women,  the  woman  more 
feminine  in  the  presence  of  men.  But  after  they  have  been  thrown 
too  long  together,  and  familiarity  becomes  blundering  or  careless,  a 
process  of  imitation  sets  in.  Hercules  assumes  the  distaff,  or,  weary 
of  seeking,  men  prefer  to  be  sought;  while  the  fair  objects  of  their 
former  devotion  think  to  please  by  adapting  themselves  to  this 
coyness,  by  affecting  masculine  tastes  and  manners,  by  awkward 
efforts  to  see  from  men’s  point  of  view,  by  borrowing  their  slang,  ex¬ 
changing  badinage  for  “  chaff,”  and — having  each  her  betting-book. 
This,  we  say,  is  duo  to  the  constant  and  ever-increasing  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  incitements  to  meet,  and  to  amuse  themselves  together, 
which  society  promotes  for  its  young  people.  From  the  time  that  a 
pretty  attractive  girl  gets  up,  till  the  following  dawn  sees  her  creep 
wearily  to  bed,  opportunities  for  flirting  are  thrown  in  her  way, 
and  almost  forced  upon  her  ;  the  day  begins  with  the  ride  before 
luncheon,  and  she  need  never  confine  herself  to  the  company  of  her 
own  sex  again  for  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  speaks  for 
itself  that  such  a  life  must  tell — tell  on  both  sides.  That  the  dis¬ 
ag  reeable  transformation  is  most  felt  and  perceived  in  the  gentler 
sex,  that  the  relaxation  of  old  formalities  bears  most  conspicuous 
fruit  in  the  maiden  phase  of  modern  “  fast  life,”  by  no  means 
implies  that  her  character  is  the  chief  sufferer  by  the  change.  Any 
deterioration  of  her  influence  tells  fatally  upon  men,  but  her  follies 
are  committed  under  the  eye,  and  we  may  say  under  the  sanction, 
of  society.  They  are  follies,  and  no  more,  which  she  would  cease  to 
commit,  as  being  really  uncongenial,  if  she  had  time  to  thiuk, 
and  if  her  natural  good  sense  had  fair  play.  But  though  it  be  mere 
thoughtlessness  that  thus  rubs  off  the  bloom  of  her  fairest  time, 
still,  as  a  pure  matter  of  taste,  we  must  shake  our  heads  over  the 
change. 

To  those  who  hold  that  woman's  natural  sphere  is  the 
domestic  it  will  seem  obvious  enough  that  undue  excitement 
must  have  an  exceptionally  disorganizing  effect  upon  her  mind; 
but  besides  this,  it  is  clear  that,  through  no  fault  of  hers,  her 
strongest  excitements  must  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
sex  far  more  than  is  the  case  with  men.  And  we  do  not  know,  for 
our  part,  how  this  is  ever  to  bo  very  different.  Men,  in  pursuing 
any  road  to  distinction,  are  secure  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  world.  There  is  no  difference  here  of  male  and  female. 
Men’s  successes  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  womankind,  but 
women  like  them  the  better  for  them;  they  act  in  as  perfect 
a  security  of  their  applause  as  of  the  applause  of  their  fellow 
men.  But  in  any  independent  line  that  women  take  up,  they  can 
reckon  on  no  tenderness  of  appreciation  from  the  masculine 
observer;  they  may  expect  cold  justice  perhaps,  but  no  enthu¬ 
siasm.  No  man  wants  his  wife  to  have  distinguished  herself 
in  a  career ;  no  young  man  likes  a  girl  the  better  for  success  or 
achievement.  Thus  isolated,  she  labours  under  a  disadvantage.  It 
is  poor  work  to  succeed  under  the  frown  and  cold  shoulder  of  half 
the  creation.  So,  if  a  woman  is  rashly  ambitious  for  a  taste  of  manly 
pleasures,  she  must  go  in  for  a  partnership.  If  it  seems  to  her  a 
line  thing  for  men  to  immerse  themselves  in  betting  calculations, 
and  if  she  too  thirsts  for  the  excitement  of  risk,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  realizing  the  coveted  sensation.  She  knows  too  well 
what  any  one  of  these  envied  gamblers  would  say  to  a  bevy 


I  of  eager  spinsters  thus  engaged ;  and  therefore,  if  she  bets  at  all,  so 
as  to  enter  into  the  fun  of  it,  she  must  bet  witli  him.  If  he  will 
not  sympathize  with  sport  in  her  own  person,  she  must  make  him, 
through  his  own  interests,  a  party  to  it. 

The  French  make  it  their  boast  that  they  know  better  than 
others  how  to  unveil  and  dispel  illusions.  But  there  are  illusions 
that  everybody  ought  to  have,  for  without  their  component  parts  of 
hope,  mystery,  difficulty,  and  partial  knowledge,  there  can  be  no 
love-making.  Nor  do  we  see  any  occasion  for  English  women  ever 
j  to  lose  them.  In  fact,  no  face  is  much  worth  looking  at  — 
especially  a  fair  and  smooth  one  —  that  has  outlived  illusions. 
Beauty,  in  any  active,  telling  sense  of  the  word,  depends  upon  the 
mind’s  state  with  regard  to  these  illusions — on  how  far  the  mind 
has  attained  to  and  kept  them.  In  dull,  monotonous  liouse- 
j  holds  there  are  fair  faces  which,  for  the  want  of  them,  miss 
their  perfection.  There  are  good  girls  without  count  whose  faces 
J  bear  trace  of  the  absence  of  due  youthful  excitement,  of  anything 
j  thoroughly  to  reuse  their  interest  and  curiosity — who,  unconscious 
of  the  need,  lead  lives  industriously  dull,  or  listlessly  dull,  or 
dreamily  dull,  without  knowing  that  anything  more  is  wanting  to 
their  happiness.  But  let  the  time  come  when  there  is  some  one  to 
listen  to,  to  be  interested  in — some  one  who,  though  he  be  as  clever 
as  papa,  cares  to  know  what  they  think  and  courts  their  good 
opinion — some  one  to  speculate  upon,  laugh  with,  exchange  ideas 
with,  wonder  about,  and  please — and  behold  the  missing  gleam,  the 
purple  light,  and  the  round  softness  transforming  the  matter-of- 
fact  into  the  ideal !  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  faces  which 
tell  us  at  a  glance  that  the  work  of  the  last  few  months  has  been 
the  dispelling  of  illusions ;  and  the  close  of  every  season  shows  those 
who  have  reached  this  stage.  What  is  harder  than  a  young  face 
which  would  have  us  see  that  its  wearer  knows  the  world,  that 
she  cannot  be  taken  in,  that  she  is  llasee  and  tired  of  the  past, 
and  yet  has  no  thought  of  rest  or  quiet  in  the  future  P  Fortunately 
it  is  often  only  a  temporary  stage.  The  same  girl  may,  under  mis¬ 
management,  be  an  old  hand  at  seventeen,  and  under  better 
influences  a  woman  again  at  live-and-twenty ;  but  while  this  mood 
lasts,  any  sort  of  new  excitement  will  be  welcome. 


HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

RECENT  judgment  in  the  Divorce  Court  is  calculated  to 
create  a  very  profound  excitement  among  the  interesting’ 
people  who  thrash  their  wives,  and  are  unfaithful  to  them  besides- 
For  the  future,  if  a  wife  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  her  husband’s  cruelty  and  adultery,  she  is  to  be  entitled 
to  an  allowance  from  him  of  something  like  a  third  of  his  income 
so  long  as  she  remains  chaste  and  unmarried.  If  he  has  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  income  from  his  labour,  and  has  no  realized  property,  of 
course  the  penalty  cannot  be  inflicted.  In  the  particular  case 
in  which  Sir  James  Wilde  has  first  announced  his  intention 
of  making  husbands  provide  something  more  than  a  bare  main¬ 
tenance  for  the  wives  whom  they  have  driven  away  by  their 
misconduct,  there  wras  no  difficulty.  The  husband  li-ad  an  inde¬ 
pendent  income,  and  he  was  ordered  to  secure  to  his  divorced 
wife  245/.  a  year,  which,  wfith  her  private  means,  would  make 
her  total  income  about  400^.  a  year.  This  sum,  in  the  judge’s 
view,  would  place  within  her  reach  most  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  while  living  with 
her  husband.  Nobody  would  be  likely  to  deny  that  a  man 
who,  in  order  to  drive  her  to  seek  a  divorce,  is  deliberately 
guilty  of  cruelty  and  inconstancy  to  his  wife,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  gain  his  end,  and  escape  all  but  social  penalties,  to 
w’hich  he  is  probably  indifferent.  If  ho  drives  his  wile  away  from 
her  home  by  brutality  of  this  kind,  it  is  obviously  just  that  he 
should  at  least  not  be  allowed  to  make  money  by  the  transaction. 
But  the  Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
sentimentalism  which  is  more  misplaced  in  that  than  in  any  other 
Court,  and  j  et  to  which  he  is  more  addicted  than  any  other  of  the 
judges,  seems  to  have  had  one  set  of  cases  too  exclusively  in  his 
contemplation.  lie  pictures  “  a  young  husband  who,  either  not 
agreeing  with  his  wife  or  getting  tired  of  her  shortly  after  marriage, 
endeavours  to  shake  her  off.”  The  man  begins  by  treating  her  with 
neglect  and  contempt,  “  often  half-starves  her,  often  beats  her, 
often  insults  her' by  open  adultery,  and  ends  by  deserting  her  and 
cohabiting  with  another  woman.”  Here  evidently  a  mere  divorce 
is  just  what  the  husband  wants,  but  divorce  accompanied  by  the 
necessity  of  settling  away  a  good  slice  of  his  income  is  something 
much  less  to  his  taste.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after 
marriage,  yields  to  an  irregular  passion  for  some  other  woman.  He 
may  possibly  have  a  gentlemanly  repugnance  to  starve  or  thrash 
his  wife  from  time  to  time.  But  then  what  is  he  to  do  P  If  he 
does  not  add  cruelty  or  desertion  to  adultery,  his  wife  can  only 
claim  a  judicial  separation,  and  if  she  obtains  this  he  has  to 
provide  permanent  alimony.  Here  the  husband  has  actually 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  increasing  the  gravity  of  his  offending.  If 
this  were  the  whole  history  of  all  petitions  by  the  wife,  the  new 
principle  by  which  the  Court  is  to  be  guided  would  scarcely  seem 
open  to  any  objections.  And,  in  all  those  cases  of  which  this  is  a 
complete  account,  the  new  rule  that  the  husband  shall  cease  to  be 
paid  for  being  a  ruffian  is  so  plainlj'  j  ust  that  one  can  only  wonder 
how  it  comes  to  be  new. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  of  which  the  Judge 
appeared  totally  unconscious.  It  is  too  true  that  there  are 
ruffianly  and  selfish  husbands  who  marry  for  the  gratification  of  a 
transient  desire,  and  then  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  cut  off 
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all  the  obligations  ■which  the  marriage  has  entailed.  But  there 
are  also  shrewish  and  intolerable  wives  in  the  world — women  of 
little  minds,  and  violent  tempers,  and  piercing  tongues.  Men  are 
full  of  faults,  and  it  would  he  very  wonderful  if  women,  with 
a  worse  education  and  fewer  incentives  to  highmindeclness  than 
men  have,  were  really  the  ingenuous,  patient,  unblemished  beings 
some  people  would  have  us  suppose  them.  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  man  being  overtaken  by  a  worse  calamity  than  a  wife 
who  harasses  his  soul  with  stupid  jealousies  or  senseless  caprices, 
or  wastes  his  substance  in  frivolous  extravagance,  or  neglects  her 
house  and  her  children  and  her  servants,  and  lets  all  things  go  as 
they  list.  There  are  creatures  of  this  kind  whom  no  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  ever  seems  to  reach,  and  whom  in  time  not  even  a  saint  could 
continue  to  endure.  John  Wesley’s  wife,  for  instance,  wearied  him 
to  death  with  unreasonable  jealousies.  She  refused  to  let  him  have 
needful  sums  of  money,  because,  as  she  insisted,  he  wanted  to 
pour  it  into  the  laps  of  abandoned  women.  She  followed  him 
with  all  manner  of  outrageous  calumnies.  She  ran  away  from  her 
husband  several  times,  until  at  last  she  was  not  asked  to  return. 
“  Non  earn  reliqui,  non  dimisi,  non  revocabo,”  was  Wesley’s  entry 
on  the  subject  in  his  journal.  Yet  on  her  tombstone  at  Camberwell, 
somebody,  apparently  of  Sir  James  Wilde’s  temper,  has  set  forth 
that  she  was  “  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  a  tender  parent,  and 
a  sincere  friend.”  This  is  alwav's  the  case.  Bad  and  odious  men 
get  the  reputation  they  deserve.  Bad  and  odious  women,  always 
provided  they  can  produce  their  “  marriage  lines  ”  upon  occasion, 
never  fail  to  secure  an  endless  number  of  sentimental  partisans  and 
gushing  sympathisers.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Wesley  found  plenty  of 
people  to  believe  that  her  husband  was  a  hypocritical  profligate, 
and  that  she  was  a  shorn  lamb,  or  torn  dove,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Peevish  shrews  and  outrageous  viragoes  fall  to  the  lot  of  men 
who  have  not  John  Wesley’s  loftiness  of  spirit,  or  his  purity  and 
devoutness  and  power  of  self-control.  A  magnanimous  man  of 
his  stamp  may  find  adequate  relief  in  saying  to  the  curse  of  his 
life,  as  he  said,  “  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me  no  more,  pro¬ 
voke  me  no  more;  do  not  any  longer  contend  for  mastery,  for 
power,  money,  or  praise ;  be  content  to  be  a  private  and 
insignificant  person.”  Weaker  men,  when  they  find  their 
homes  turned  into  purgatories  by  the  so-called  Angel  in 
the  House,  are  more  likely  to  revenge  their  injuries  by  irregu¬ 
larities  away  from  home  and  by  cuffs  when  they  return.  This  is 
gross  misconduct,  but  still  there  is  misconduct  and  misconduct. 
What  would  be  the  most  atrocious  wickedness  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  with  the  motives  supposed  in  Sir  James  Wilde’s 
judgment,  is  not  so  entirely  abominable  where  there  is  strong 
provocation.  A  man  who  beats  his  wife  habitually  is  just  one  of 
those  persons  for  whose  sake  the  absence  of  the  cat-o’-nine  tails 
from  the  law  courts  strikes  all  sensible  men  as  a  thing  to  be 
sincerely  deplored.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  both  Sir  James 
Wilde  and  the  police  magistrates  invested  with  the  power  of 
ordering  a  severe  whipping  both  for  the  navvies  and  the  educated 
men  who  indulge  in  this  cowardly  and  detestable  pastime. 
Navvies  would  cease  to  lick  their  wives  on  Saturday  nights,  and 
the  country  gentlemen  and  solvent  tradesmen  whom  the  Divorce 
Court  brings  before  the  public  would  be  more  chary  of  giving  way 
to  their  weakness  if  they  knew  that  it  would  be  taken  out  of  their 
own  backs  by  a  strong-armed  policeman.  A  big  costermonger 
was  recently  seen  to  knock  down  three  times  successively  a  small 
wife  or  mistress  who  wanted  him  to  go  home.  The  third  time 
was  too  much  for  the  most  fervent  believer  in  the  great  doctrine 
of  laissez-faire,  and  the  ruffian  was  collared,  given  in  charge,  and 
got  eight  days’  imprisonment.  Of  course,  as  he  justly  observed, 
“  he  could  do  that  upon  his  head.”  Would  not  a  dozen  lashes  be  far 
more  efficient  in  such  a  case  than  any  amount  of  mere  confinement? 
But  when  a  woman  charges  her  husband  with  cruelty,  and  seeks 
divorce  on  that  ground,  coupled  with  adultery,  one  must  take  into 
account  all  the  circumstances  before  giving  way  to  a  furious 
invective  against  the  peccant  husband,  and  handing  over  to  her  a 
third  of  his  income.  Suppose,  for  instance,  on  that  memorable 
occasion  when  Xanthippe  publicly  emptied  upon  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  head  the  contents  of  an  ignoble  vessel,  that  Socrates  had 
returned  and  administered  a  few  sound  cuffs  to  his  gentle  spouse, 
would  men  have  been  very  hard  upon  him  for  what  he  had  done? 
Yet,  when  Xanthippe  files  her  petition  now-a-days,  the  Judge,  on 
evidence  of  the  cuffs,  or  of  the  fact  that  her  lord,  utterly  wearied 
out  with  her  fury,  has  fled  from  her  and  her  ignoble  vessels,  and 
has  gone  wrong  with  somebody  else,  will  not  only  pronounce  a 
decree  nisi,  but  will  reward  her  for  the  many  wrongs  her  poor 
injured  spirit  has  long  endured  with  such  saintly  meekness,  by 
ordering  her  husband  to  secure  to  her  a  third  of  his  income.  This, 
we  submit,  is  the  sort  of  case  which  the  recent  very  important 
judgment  overlooks.  If  wives  were  as  perfect  as  exceedingly 
young  unmarried  men  love  to  think,  the  judgment  would  contain 
everything  that  reverence  for  justice  and  virtue  could  demand. 
Unhappily,  women  of  the  Xanthippe  species  did  not  become 
extinct  with  the  decay  of  Athenian  greatness  and  independence. 
So  long  as  they  survive  and  flourish,  and  can  manage  while  still 
unmarried  to  affect  such  nice  manners  that  men  fall  in  love  with 
them  and  demand  their  hands,  talons  and  all,  the  Divorce  Court 
ought  to  recognise  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cruelty  —  that  is, 
technical  cruelty  —  and  desertion  “  with  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.” 

The  truth  is,  that  when  the  case  lies  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  the  chance  against  the  man  is  every  day  becoming 
stronger.  Juries  and  judges  are  becoming  more  and  more  violent 
believers  in  Mr.  Boebuck’s  amiable  doctrine — the  only  amiable 


doctrine  that  gentleman  has  ever  avowed — that  “  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  designing  woman.”  If  a  man  breaks  a  promise  of 
marriage,  the  poor  lady  has  only  to  bring  her  wounded  feelings 
and  bleeding  heart  into  court,  and  she  is  sure  of  substantial 
damages;  but  if  the  lady  coarsely  jilts  her  lover,  he  would  be 
laughed  out  of  court  if  he  tried  to  find  healing  in  damages. 
If  a  woman  chooses  to  say  that  a  man  behaved  impro¬ 
perly  to  her  in  a  railway  carriage,  the  invariable  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  he  is  guilty.  A  wretched  youth  was  charged  the 
other  day  with  rape,  and  though  it  was  clear  that  he  had  visited 
the  woman  before,  that  she  had  probably  admitted  him  to  the 
house,  and  that  she  had  watched  to  see  if  any  neighbours  had 
observed  him,  and  though  the  jury  themselves  declared  that  she 
had  not  made  a  sufficiently  decided  resistance,  yet  those  twelve  Don 
Quixotes  actually  wanted  to  find  him  guilty  before  they  had  heard 
all  the  evidence.  The  man  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  from  the 
moment  the  charge  was  opened,  and  the  judge  had  to  condemn  him 
to  five  years’  penal  servitude.  People  of  this  turn  of  mind  will  not 
even  take  a  woman’s  own  word  when  she  swears  she  committed  a 
murder.  Nothing  can  induce  them  to  believe  that  women  were 
made  ever  so  little  lower  than  the  angels,  or  that  they  are  capable 
of  any  folly  or  crime  to  which  the  baseness  and  depravity  of  men 
did  not  first  drive  them.  The  principles  too  broadly  laid  down 
in  the  late  judgment,  if  carried  out  without  modification,  will 
charm  these  gallant  monomaniacs  beyond  measure. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

THEBE  was  a  time  when  the  Beports  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioners  and  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  held 
a  wholly  exceptional  position  among  Parliamentary  papers.  They 
showed  us  the  humorous  side  of  official  life ;  they  proved  that 
even  the  compilers  of  blue-books  might  still  have  an  eye  for  a 
joke.  The  blunders  of  a  too  aspiring  candidate  for  public  employ¬ 
ment,  or  the  adventures  of  a  Government  Inspector  in  his  descent 
upon  a  National  School,  afforded  a  store  of  amusing  matter  for 
any  one  who  could  conquer  the  repugnance  naturally  engendered 
by  the  form  in  which  they  were  enshrined,  and  it  is  allowable  to 
suppose  that  the  gravest  servant  of  the  Crown  may  have  indulged 
in  a  subdued  chuckle  while  correcting  the  proof  sheets.  It  seems, 
however,  as  though  these  two  important  departments  had  run 
through  their  stock  of  comic  matter.  Perhaps  the  fun  with 
which  their  publications  used  to  be  interspersed  was  only 
put  in  by  way  of  sweetmeat,  to  induce  an  indolent  public 
to  make  trial  of  an  unusual  course  of  study.  Or  it  may 
have  been  merely  an  outpouring  of  intellectual  friskiness, 
which  would  naturally  be  thrown  aside  after  the  start  had 
once  been  made  and  the  officials  had  settled  down  to  their  work. 
Be  the  cause,  however,  what  it  may,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  Beport  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  which  has  recently 
been  issued  is,  in  comparison  with  some  of  its  predecessors,  de¬ 
cidedly  dull.  If  public  offices  are  like  nations,  happiest  when  they 
have  no  history,  the  present  condition  of  this  particular  department 
must  be  indeed  enviable.  Still  we  miss  that  selection  of  answers 
from  the  papers  of  unsuccessful  candidates  which  used  to  be  served 
up  for  our  benefit,  and  it  certainly  seems  a  pity  to  deprive  the 
public  of  such  very  innocent  amusement  as  that  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  anonymous  mistakes. 

Since  seriousness,  however,  is  the  order  of  the  day,  there  is 
nothing  left  us  but  to  gather  such  instruction  as  we  may  from  the 
sober  volume  with  which  the  Commissioners  have  presented  us. 
A  selection  from  the  statistics  relative  to  the  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  at  which  the  candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  have  been  educated  may  perhaps  interest 
some  of  our  readers.  Ireland  sends  a  fair,  but  not  more  than  a 
fair,  share  of  competitors,  23  coming  from  Trinity  College  and  10 
from  the  Queen’s  University.  Seven  out  of  the  whole  number 
were  successful.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  supplied,  the  one  20,  the 
other  1 9  candidates — three  out  of  the  former  and  only  one  of  the 
latter  obtaining  appointments.  The  proportion  of  success  was 
largest  in  the  Universities  of  London,  where  6  out  of  1 8  passed ; 
and  of  Edinburgh,  where  3  out  of  9  passed.  Of  the  whole  2 1 9 
candidates,  97  belonged  to  no  University,  and  among  these,  1 7  were 
successful.  The  list  of  schools  is  much  longer,  for  among 
these  only  four  supplied  more  than  one  fortunate  competitor. 
These  were  Cheltenham,  which  furnished  4  out  of  1  5  candidates ; 
Eton,  which  sent  2  out  of  5  ;  Kingstown,  where  the  proportion  was 
3  out  of  4 ;  and  Wimborne,  where  the  only  2  who  contended 
both  gained  the  prize.  Harrow  and  Bugby  each  contributed  4 
candidates,  none  of  whom  were  successful.  In  the  regula¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  further  examination  before  proceeding  to 
India  one  important  alteration  has  been  made.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
has  abolished,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Government, 
the  examinations  at  the  several  Presidency  towns,  and  the  period  of 
probation  in  England  has  in  consequence  been  extended  from  one  year 
to  two,  and  the  severity  of  the  further  examination  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion.  In  future,  therefore,  the  young  Civil  Servant  will,  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  arrival  in  India,  proceed  to  his  appointed  station 
without  spending  any  time  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay.  One 
reason  given  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  for  recommending  this  change 
is  somewhat  curious.  The  old  system  had  been  instituted  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  mainly  from  the  belief  that  “the  advantages 
arising  from  the  society  with  which  young  officers  come  in  contact 
in  Calcutta  were  more  than  it  would  be  convenient  to  forego.” 
One  result,  however,  of  the  new  system  has  been  that  many  of  the 
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young;  men  wlio  now  go  out  to  India  “  want  either  the  opportunity 
or  the  inclination  to  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages  of  social 
life  at  a  Presidency  town  which  seemed  so  valuable  to  Lord  Ual- 
housie.”  It  would  require  considerable  acquaintance  with  Indian 
life  to  pronounce  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  change,  but  to  out¬ 
siders  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  augur  well  for  the  working  of 
the  new  system. 

The  “'Correspondence  respecting  the  Home  Civil  Service,” 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report,  is  a  good  deal  taken  up  with 
applications  from  public  offices  to  have  the  rules  as  to  the  limit  of 
age  relaxed  in  the  case  either  of  classes  or  individuals.  As  to  the 
latter,  of  course  it  often  happens  that  a  person  who  has  a  little 
passed  the  prescribed  age  is  in  every  other  respect  very  well 
qualified  for  the  situation,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  reasonable 
enough  that  a  merely  arbitrary  regulation  should  give  way  to  the 
convenience  of  the  office.  Nor  do  we  see  why  a  perfectly  indepen¬ 
dent  body  like  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  might  not  at  times 
exercise  a  power  of  this  kind  with  advantage  to  all  parties.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  their  opposition  to  the  natural  disposition  of 
each  office  to  secure  to  itself  as  wide  a  range  of  choice  in  this  respect 
as  it  possibly  can  seems  to  be  founded  on  substantial  reasons.  The 
highest  pension  attainable  under  the  Superannuation  Act  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  previous  salary,  and  this  amount  can  only  be  reached 
after  a  service  of  forty  years.  A  person  who  enters  the  public 
service  late  in  life  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  claim  his  full  pension 
until  some  time  after  his  strength  and  efficiency  have  become  im¬ 
paired  by  age,  while,  until  he  is  in  such  a  position,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  his  superiors  to  urge  him  to  retire.  Even  in  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Commissioners  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  rigid  than 
they  need  be.  Thus  the  Judge  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Probate 
recommends  that  the  messengers,  porters,  and  office-keepers 
attached  to  that  Court  should  be  admissible  as  late  as  forty,  his 
reason  being  that  the  persons  whom  he  has  found  by  experience 
to  be  best  fitted  for  such  posts  are  men  who  have  begun  life  as 
domestic  servants,  and  who  are  therefore  not  to  be  had  at  a  much 
earlier  age.  The  Commissioners,  however,  take  their  stand  on 
the  practice  of  the  English  Court,  which  rejects  candidates  after 
thirty-six,  though  they  ultimately  accept  thirty-eight  by  way  of 
an  amicable  compromise. 

This  same  portion  of  the  correspondence  raises  the  question 
whether  the  Commissioners  ought  to  accept  university  degrees  in¬ 
stead  of  their  own  certificate  as  a  qualification  for  Government 
appointments.  Judge  Iveatinge’s  opinion  is  that  “  a  degree  granted 
by  any  of  the  Universities  ought  to  stand  in  lieu  of  a  test  exa¬ 
mination,”  and  in  support  of  it  he  quotes  the  cases  of  officers  in  the 
army  and  attorneys’  articled  clerks,  the  latter  of  whom  are 
obliged  in  Ireland  to  undergo  a  very  stringent  examination  before 
being  articled,  which  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  candidates 
who  have  obtained  a  university  degree.  The  same  point  came 
before  the  Commissioners  in  connection  with  the  convict  service 
at  Gibraltar,  where  a  gentleman  who  had  filled  the  post  of 
assistant  schoolmaster  for  two  years  with  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
superior  officers  declined  to  submit  to  the  examination  required  as 
a  qualification  for  a  subsequent  pension,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Dublin  and  also  obtained  the 
Divinity  Testimonial  from  the  Theological  School.  In  both 
instances,  however,  the  Commissioners  were  inexorable.  The 
schoolmaster  at  Gibraltar  is  informed  that  the  requirement  of  the 
law  is  conclusive,  that  the  examination  is  one  which  can  give  him 
no  trouble,  and  that,  if  he  declines  to  submit  to  it,  he  will  have  only 
himself  to  thank  when  he  has  to  retire  from  the  service  without 
any  provision  being  made  for  him.  In  answer  to  Judge  Keatinge, 
they  allege  the  impossibility  of  delegating  their  functions  to  other 
examining  bodies,  and  the  difficulty  of  “  discriminating  between 
the  numerous  kinds  of  certificates  granted  by  various  universities 
and  places  of  education.”  Why  this  latter  operation  should  be  so 
arduous  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  the  number  of  universities  being 
limited,  and  the  requirements  for  a  B.A.  degree  at  any  one  of 
them  being  tolerably  fixed  and  well  known.  Nor  can  we  altogether 
agree  with  the  Commissioners  in  thinking  that  “  the  maintenance 
of  a  principle  to  which  they  attach  great  importance  will  not 
throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  design  of  improving  the 
class  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  Civil  Service  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  those  who  have  taken  a  university  degree.”  The  love 
of  going  in  for  examinations  rapidly  decreases  as  men  advance  in 
life.  If  the  test  is  a  serious  one,  they  feel  that  a  want  of  readiness 
in  bringing  out  their  real  knowledge  may  perhaps  be  fatal  to 
them  ;  and  being  plucked  is  a  more  serious  matter  at  thirty  and 
upwards  than  it  is  ten  years  earlier.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
examination  is  merely  formal,  what  is  the  good  of  subjecting  men 
to  an  ordeal  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  regard  as,  to  some 
extent,  a  degrading  one?  We  are  not  speaking,  of  course,  of 
appointments  for  which  there  is  a  competition.  In  this  case 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  an  examination.  You  have  to  decide 
which  is  the  better  of  two  candidates;  and  if  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  the  nominees,  we  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but 
that  of  setting  them  both  down  to  a  paper  of  questions.  But  we  are 
concerned  now  only  with  examinations  to  determine  competency ; 
and  here,  surely,  where  the  general  intelligence  of  the  clerk  is 
proved  by  his  having  taken  a  imiversity  degree,  his  aptitude  for 
the  special  work  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed  is  best  shown  by 
a  short  probationary  term  spent  in  the  performance  of  the  actual 
duties  of  the  office.  The  examination  which  Judge  Keatinge  asked 
the  Commissioners  to  waive  comprised  writing  and  spelling, 
elementary  arithmetic,  copying  and  comparison  of  copies  with 
originals,  indexing  and  copying  into  registers,  and  English  com¬ 


position.  A  month’s  practice  would  suffice  to  initiate  any  man 
not  wholly  incompetent  for  the  post  into  the  technical  part  of 
these  requirements,  and  the  lowest  conceivable  standard  of 
imiversity  education  may  be  supposed  to  imply  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  remainder.  And  in  the  Gibraltar  case 
there  was  actual  evidence  of  competency  in  the  fact  that  the 
schoolmaster  had  already  been  in  office  for  two  years.  No 
success  in  an  elementary'  examination  could  supply  so  satis¬ 
factory  a  proof  of  fitness  as  this,  and  no  failure  in  an  elementary 
examination  ought  to  rebut  the  overwhelming  presumption  that 
a  man  who  has  managed  a  school  well  for  that  time  has  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  schoolmaster.  The  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  is  not  a  good  rule  for  the  settlement  of  such  nume¬ 
rous  and  varied  questions  as  are  connected  with  recruiting  for  the 
Civil  Service. 


THE  SALE  OF  DRUGS. 

HE  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Chemists  and  Druggists’  Bills  fully  bears  out 
the  conclusions  which  that  Committee  has  derived  from  it.  There 
were  two  principal  evils  which  these  Bills  were  designed  to 
remedy : — • 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  dispensing  of  medicines  ought  to  be 
confined  to  a  class  of  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  drugs  has  been  tested  by  examination. 

2.  Some  restriction  is  demanded  upon  the  existing  free  trade  in 
poisons,  so  that  the  sacrifice  of  life  which  now  occurs  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness  may  be  diminished. 

The  second  of  these  precautions  is  perhaps  of  more  distinctly 
obvious  necessity  than  the  first.  The  dispenser  of  medicine  assists 
the  physician,  and  those  who  desire  to  profit  by  the  skill  of  the 
latter  will  feel  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  former;  but 
persons  who  consider  that  doctors  are  of  no  use  will  not  be  likely 
to  trouble  themselves  about  educating  druggists.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  Dr.  Quain  and  other  witnesses  as  to  the  public 
importance  of  this  education  received  from  the  Committee  rather 
less  attention  than  they  deserved. 

In  the  examination  of  witnesses  by  the  Committee,  the  two 
proposals  above  stated  were  to  a  great  extent  discussed  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  although  at  the  risk  of 
some  confusion,  to  adopt  the  same  method  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject.  The  first  witness,  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor, 
considers  that  “  there  is  by  far  too  great  a  facility  for 
persons  to  obtain  poisonous  drugs,  and  to  use  them  for  improper 
purposes.”  These  articles  are  sold,  not  only  by  all  druggists,  but 
also  by  grocers,  oilmen,  and  chandlers.  The  shopkeepers  are  often 
ignorant  and  careless,  and  no  precautions  are  taken  to  distinguish 
poisons  or  to  keep  them  in  separate  compartments  of  the  shops. 
There  was  a  case  of  opium  being  supplied  instead  of  rhubarb. 
This  mistake  arose  from  the  word  “  Turc  ”  being  on  the  label.  In 
another  case  arsenic  was  supplied  instead  of  calomel,  and  death 
ensued.  The  arsenic  was  kept  near  the  calomel,  which  showed 
great  carelessness ;  and  one  was  mistaken  for  the  other,  which 
showed  great  ignorance.  Generally  speaking,  persons  who  have 
been  educated  to  know  the  qualities  and  effects  of  drugs  are 
cautious  in  the  use  of  them.  As  regards  dispensing,  Dr.  Taylor 
holds  that  “it  is  as  important  to  have  medicines  served  by  com¬ 
petent  persons  as  to  have  them  prescribed.”  If  our  system 
be  compared  with  that  adopted  abroad,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  France  there  is  great  interference  with  trade,  while  here 
there  is  great  destruction  of  life.  It  would  hardly  be 
credited  in  other  countries  that  Dr.  Taylor  should  have  found 
it  necessary  to  urge,  and  with  no  considerable  success,  before 
the  Committee,  that  no  medical  prescription  ought  to  be  made 
up  except  by  an  examined  person.  “  I  would  not  take  medi¬ 
cine,  and  I  would  not  recommend  a  friend  to  take  medicine, 
compounded  in  village  shops.”  But  some  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  differing  with  Dr.  Taylor,  appeared  to  think  that  bad 
medicine  is  better  than  none  at  all ;  and  a  serious  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  effect  upon  those  village  shops  of  a  system  of  ex¬ 
aminations.  One  witness  suggested  that,  in  any  village  which  was 
too  poor  to  support  an  examined  druggist,  the  squire  or  the 
parson  might  keep  a  medicine-chest.  Probably  the  Poor-law 
machinery  might  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  provide  that  drugs  of 
good  quality  should  be  everywhere  available  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  serious  illness.  As  regards  proprietary  (which  are  improperly 
called  patent)  medicines,  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  see  his  way  to  interfere. 
Some  of  these  medicines,  he  says,  are  bad;  some  are  dangerous; 
and  some  very  much  so,  as  Dafiy’s  Elixir  and  Dalby’s  Carminative. 
Another  witness  says  that  “  many  a  good  man  has  died  from 
Morison’s  pills.”  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  know  that  homoeopathic 
medicines  are  injurious.  The  globules  contain  nothing  but  sugar 
and  starch,  and  he  could  find  no  trace  in  them  of  aconite. 
Dr.  Taylor  considers  that  the  use  of  vermin  powders  should 
be  placed  under  strict  regulation ;  and,  although  the  question  was 
not  distinctly  put  to  him,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  the  preparations  of  the  illustrious 
bug-destroyer  are  not  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  villages  in  which 
at  present  they  are  freely  sold.  Some  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  instances  of 
the  sale  of  arsenic  in  village-shops  are  sufficiently  alarming.  A 
farmer  in  Lincolnshire  sent  to  a  shop  for  a  pound,  of  arrowroot. 
The  article  was  supplied,  and  eleven  or  twelve  persons  were  made 
seriously  ill  by  it.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a 
drawer  in  the  shop  with  several  compartments,  one  of  which  con¬ 
tained  arrowroot,  another  arsenic,  and  others  various  other  supposed 
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necessaries.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Sussex,  Dr.  Taylor  found 
in  a  shop  oatmeal,  rice,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  and  nearly  every 
other  article,  mixed  with  arsenic.  In  another  case,  which  proved 
fatal,  the  white  substance  sold  for  arrowroot  was  not  quite  to  the 
weight,  and  so  the  shopman  resorted  to  another  article,  which 
was  arsenic.  In  the  well-known  Bradford  case,  arsenic  was  used, 
instead  of  plaster  of  Paris,  by  a  confectioner.  In  consequence 
of  the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  these  mistakes,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  requiring  that  arsenic  should  be 
coloured ;  but  it  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Act  is  not  sufficiently  observed.  The  necessity 
of  strict  rules  as  to  labelling  and  keeping  apart  poisons 
.does  not  need  insisting  on.  Dr.  Taylor  goes  further,  and  urges 
that  poisons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  sold  only  by  registered 
.druggists;  and  the  Committee  appear  to  have  adopted  this 
view  as  to  certain  enumerated  articles,  although  some  members 
showed  themselves  extravagantly  sensible  of  the  hardship  to  the 
farmer,  who  might  have  to  buy  rat  poison  in  the  market-town  on 
•one  particular  day  of  the  week  instead  of  at  the  village  shop  on  any 
day.  The  degree  of  carelessness  which  is  possible  hi  ordinary 
.shops  may  be  estimated  from  an  example  which  occurred  lately, 
not  in  any  remote  village,  but  in  a  civilized  and  enlightened  dis¬ 
trict  within  three  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  Arrowroot  was  required  to 
thicken  soup,  and  was  procured  from  a  shop  established,  not  to  deal 
in  everything  from  hobnails  to  laudanum,  but  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  genteel  neighbourhood.  This  time,  the  white  substance 
brought  back  from  the  shop  was  not  arsenic,  but  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  revealed  its  presence  by  an  effervescence  in  the  caldron, 
which  caused  immense  consternation  in  the  cook,  and  curtailed  the 
programme  of  the  dinner.  Those  members  of  the  Committee  who 
are  fond  of  what  they  call  the  caveat  emptor  principle  would  per¬ 
haps  tell  us  that  a  good  cook  ought  to  know  enough  of  the 
chemistry  of  common  life  to  distinguish  soda  from  arrowroot, 
and  they  may  be  right.  But  our  concern  at  the  present  moment 
is  onljr  with  the  ignorance  of  grocers  and  other  shopkeepers,  who 
are  allowed  to  deal  without  restraint  in  poisons. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  improvement  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  chemists  and  druggists  would  tend  to  bring  them 
into  competition  with  medical  practitioners.  Dr.  Quain,  indeed, 
in  his  very  clear  and  able  evidence,  thinks  that  a  better 
..class  of  dispensers  would  attend  more  closely  to  their  own 
business.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  find  this  hopeful  view  of 
the  question  sustained  by  facts,  but  even  Dr.  Quain  considers  that 
chemists  and  druggists  should  be  prohibited  “  from  being 
systematically  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.”  Blit  it 
would  be  impossible  to  define  what  Dr.  Quain  means  by 
“  systematically.”  lie  admits  that  a  dose  of  medicine  may  be 
bought  at  a  chemist’s  shop,  but  the  patient  must  not  go  for  advice 
day  after  day,  or,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  put  it,  “  he 
must  not  go  until  he  is  cured.”  When  it  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Quain 
that  one  objection  to  the  chemist  was  that  he  was  likely  to  do 
great  service  to  the  patient,  he  answered  that  he  was  likely  to 
do  great  harm.  It  has  been  proposed  to  confine  the  making  up  of 
physicians’  prescriptions  to  examined  and  registered  dispensers ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person,  except  perhaps 
some  members  of  this  Committee,  that  a  properly  qualified  dispenser 
is  very  useful  to  a  physician.  But,  again,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
put  this  restriction  into  legal  language.  A  prescription  is  in 
this  country  usually  written  in  Latin,  but  it  may  be  written  in 
English,  and,  when  it  is,  how  does  it  differ  from  what  is  commonly 
.called  a  recipe  ?  Dr.  Quain  does  not  think  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  write  prescriptions  in  English,  for  “  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  patient  would  not  take  the  medicine  if  he  knew  what  it 
was.”  When  reminded  that  in  France  prescriptions  are  written 
in  French,  Dr.  Quain  answered  that  “  the  French  generally  pre¬ 
scribe  what  does  very  little  good,  aud  certainly  does  very  little 
harm.” 

One  of  the  witnesses  expressed  his  hope  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  impress  on  the  public  “  a  little  more  regard  for  themselves,  and 
a  little  more  respect  for  medicine  and  the  persons  employed  in  it.” 
When  a  new  Parliament  takes  up  this  question  at  the  point  where 
the  Committee  left  it,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  loud 
advocacy  of  the  privilege  of  free  trade  in  poison.  We  shall  be 
told  perhaps,  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  American,  that  if  three- 
pennyworth  of  beetle  poison  cannot  be  sold  without  the  formality 
of  registering  the  buyer’s  name,  then  indeed  our  ancestors  have 
fought  and  bled  and  died  in  vain.  If  Mr.  Harper  Twelvetrees  had 
come  forward  for  a  metropolitan  borough  upon  the  “  platform  ”  of 
no  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  substances  dangerous  to  life,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  elected.  However,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  legislation  will  be  carried  to  the  very  moderate 
extent  suggested  by  this  Committee.  The  only  positive  reso¬ 
lution  at  which  they  arrived  was,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
ought  to  provide  that  no  person  not  now  carrying  on  the  trade 
of  chemist  and  druggist  should,  after  a  day  to  be  fixed,  sell 
certain  dangerous  drugs  to  be  scheduled  in  the  Act,  unless  he 
be  examined  and  registered.  The  effect  of  such  an  enactment 
would  bo  that  examination  would  in  time  become  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  entering  on  business  as  a  chemist  and  druggist. 
We  know  from  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Committee  that 
physicians  would  be  likely  to  prefer  examined  and  registered 
dispensers  to  unregistered,  and  after  existing  chemists  and 
druggists  have  died  off  there  could  be  no  possible  dis¬ 
pensers  who  would  not  be  registered.  Another  resolution 
of  the  Committee,  that  no  compulsory  examination  or  regis¬ 
tration  should  be  required  of  persons  now  carrying  on  the 


trade  of  chemists  and  druggists,  is  intelligible,  and  appropriate  in 
the  sense  of  negativing  a  principle  embodied  in  one  of  the  Bills 
before  them;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  if  persons  now  carrying  on 
the  trade  are  to  be  allowed  to  sell  dangerous  drugs  without  being 
“  examined  and  registered,”  such  persons  must  be  in  effect, 
although  not  in  name,  registered,  in  order  to  show  that  they,  are 
entitled  to  this  privilege.  However,  the  Committee  have  arrived 
at  a  just  conclusion,  although  they  have  expressed  it  rather 
awkwardly.  Everything  will  depend  upon  how  the  principle 
which  has  been  adopted  shall  be  carried  out,  if  it  be  carried  out 
at  all.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Committee  shows  that,  if  it  be  determined  by  Parliament 
to  impose  examination  upon  future  chemists  and  druggists,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  constituting  a  suitable  board  and  method  of 
procedure. 


THE  ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

r  n  1HE  nineteenth  season  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  is  at  an  end. 
JL  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  less  noticeable  for  stirring  incidents 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  A  great  many  performances  have 
taken  place,  but  these  were  chiefly  confined  to  works  already 
familiar  to  the  public.  The  prospectus,  issued  in  March,  en¬ 
couraged  hopes  of  several  very  interesting  revivals,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  were  to  be  11  Flauto  Magico ,  Le  Hozze  di 
{  Figaro,  and  Fra  Diavolo ;  but  though  the  last-named  opera  was 
repeatedly  underlined  in  the  bills,  neither  it  nor  either  of  its  com¬ 
panions  was  actually  produced.  The  absence  of  Robert  le  Diable , 
with  Herr  Wachtel  in  place  of  Signor  Tamberlik — which,  unless  the 
part  of  Robert  was  assigned  to  Signor  Tasca  or  Signor  Neri-Baraldi, 
must  inevitably  have  been  the  choice — afforded  little  ground  for 
regret ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  Lucrezia  Borgia  would  have  added 
largely  to  the  reputation  of  so  sentimental  a  Norma  as  Madame 
Galletti.  From  Auber’s  charming  work,  however,  much  was 
expected.  The  ladies  were  dying  to  see  Mario  in  the  picturesque 
costume  of  the  Terracinean  brigand,  and  the  gentlemen  to  see 
Madlle.  Lucca  in  the  no  less  picturesque  deshabille  of  Zerlina,  and 
that  famous  chamber  scene  for  which  Mendelssohn  pleasantly  tells  us 
he  could  never  have  found  music.  Then,  to  enhance  the  attraction 
and  further  whet  the  appetite,  there  was  Ronconi,  with  his  per- 
pendicidar  loaf  and  matchless  white  hat,  the  drollest  caricature 
imaginable  of  an  English  “  milord,”  together  with  some  of  the 
most  sparkling  music  by  the  liveliest  of  French  composers.  But 
the  subscribers  were  condemned  to  disappointment.  Either  Signor 
Mario — who  has  been  pitilessly  taxed  this  year,  though  happily  not 
once  discomfited  —  was  unprepared,  or  Madlle.  Lucca  was  un¬ 
willing,  or  Mr.  Costa  was  too  busily  occupied  with  the  Africaine. 
It  matters  little  what  was  the  reason;  Fra  Diavolo  once  taken 
out  of  the  bills,  the  harmonious  thunder  of  Meyerbeer  drowned 
all  thoughts  of  its  more  modest  and  undemonstrative  beauties. 

The  production  of  the  Africaine,  indeed,  is  the  incident  that  will 
cause  the  season  of  1865  to  be  especially  remembered.  True,  it 
came  late:  but  at  all  events  the  most  important  pledge  of  the 
prospectus  was  fulfilled,  and  four  representations  of  the  last  great 
work  of  Meyerbeer  did  much  to  allay  the  dissatisfaction  raised  by 
previous  shortcomings.  About  the  merits  of  this  opera,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  some  differences  of  opinion  exist ;  but  those 
who  consider  it  a  worthy  pendent  to  Robert,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  Prophete  have,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  the  best  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Before  a  new  work  of  Meyerbeer  can  be  fairly  appreciated, 
the  mind  must  be  able  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  after  repeated  hearings.  It  was  so  with  the  Huguenots ;  it 
was  so  with  the  Proplibte ;  it  was  so  with  that  most  delicate  of 
operatic  pastorals,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  which  we  in  England 
style  Dinorah;  and  it  is  so  with  the  Africaine.  Now  that 
both  Paris  and  London  are  become  acquainted  with  the  Africaine, 
admirers  of  Meyerbeer’s  music  incline  to  the  belief  that  what 
made  him  chary  of  parting  with  it  was  rather  a  nervous  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  libretto  than  anything  else.  Others  insist  that  the 
early  Africaine,  supposed  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  Prophete, 
and  quite  finished  in  1845,  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  present 
Africaine,  originally  entitled  Vasco  de  Gama.  These  are,  however, 
mere  speculations,  and,  until  a  creditable  biography  of  Meyerbeer 
is  published,  must  remain  speculations.  We  have  got  Vasco  de 
Gama,  at  any  rate,  and  provided  the  trustees  of  its  composer  do  not 
imitate  the  trustees  of  Mendelssohn  in  their  indifference  to  his 
reliqua,  we  may  hope  some  day  to  get  the  other  as  well — always 
supposing  that  other  not  to  be  a  myth. 

The  libretto  of  the  Africaine  has  been  severely  handled  by  the 
critics,  who,  nevertheless,  are  occasionally  indulgent  to  feebler  and 
more  extravagant  concoctions.  If  we  were  always  to  ask  M.  Scribe 
how  he  gets  his  hero  or  heroine  into  this  position,  how  into  that, 
few  of  his  operatic  books  could  stand  the  test.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  refrain  from  inquiring  of  Vasco  di  Gama  by  what  expedient — 
after  being  wrecked,  with  the  exploring  squadron  of  Diaz,  off'  the 
Cape  of  Tempests — he  made  his  way  alone  to  an  African  slave-mart; 
or  where  he  obtained  the  money  and  jewels  with  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  slaves  Selica  and  Nelusko;  or  how  he  improvised  a 
ship  to  bring  them  back  with  him  to  Lisbon.  Wanting  Selica 
and  Nelusko,  there  would  have  been  no  Africaine.  Let  us  then 
take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  be  thankful.  Meyerbeer  was  not 
over  curious,  and  why  should  we  be  more  so  ?  As  the  theme  is 
one  with  which  all  who  profess  an  interest  in  such  matters  must 
by  this  time  be  tolerably  well  acquainted,  we  shall  merely  express 
an  opinion  that,  though  the  book  of  the  Africaine  is  by  no  means 
good,  it  contains  very  good  situations,  and  has  provided  the  com- 
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oser  with  an  abundance  of  material  upon  which  to  exercise  his 
iancy.  Meyerbeer  is  never  so  happy  as  when  dealing  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Ilis  work  is  essentially 
kaleidoscopic.  In  Vasco  cle  Gama  he  was  supplied  with  a  hook 
after  his  own  heart ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  the 
drama  wants  in  congruity  is  in  a  great  measure  made  up  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  musical  interest  is  sustained  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  (rare  occurrence !)  that  the  last  two  acts  are  the 
best.  Even  the  absurd  situation  in  which  the  captive 
Selica,  who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  seen  such  a  thing 
ns  a  chart  or  map  in  her  own  country  (taken  for  granted  as 
Madagascar),  explains  to  Vasco  do  Gama  the  precise  direction  he 
must  follow  on  his  contemplated  voyage  of  discovery,  is  made 
acceptable  through  the  melodious  phrases  so  lavishly  awarded  to 
the  singers.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  second  act, 
where  this  duet  occurs,  and  the  third,  the  act  of  the  ship — which 
caused  endless  anxiety  and  delay  in  Paris,  but  was  so  dealt  with 
at  Covent  Garden  as  to  involve  none  whatever — have  been  cur¬ 
tailed  unsparingly,  and  that,  as  thejT  now  stand,  they  by  no 
means  help  us  to  a  just  appreciation  of  Meyerbeer's  intentions. 
At  the  same  time, in  spite  of  a  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  which, 
to  fit  the  opera  for  the  London  stage,  was  indispensable,  enough 
remains  of  the  Africaine  to  show  that  the  composer’s  inventive 
fertility  was  at  its  ripest,  and  to  delight  all  lovers  of  his  music. 
In  Selica  and  Nelusko  he  has  added  two  more  portraits  to  his 
gallery,  already  rich  in  figures  that  live  and  breathe.  Selica,  like 
Alice  in  Robert,  is  superior  to  Valentine,  because  her  love  is  wholly 
beyond  reproach ;  while  Nelusko,  as  a  type  of  staunch  fidelity, 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  dogged  Puritan,  Marcel.  But 
of  Meyerbeer’s  part  in  the  Africaine  we  hope  to  speak  on  another 
occasion — the  score  of  the  opera  being  published  in  Paris  literally, 
or  almost  literally,  as  he  left  it.  The  performance  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  if  by  no  means  irreproachable,  offers  many  points 
to  praise  unreservedly.  As  a  spectacle — notwithstanding  the  sum¬ 
mary  way  in  which  the  French  method  of  representing  the  ship 
has  been  ignored,  in  favour  of  a  simpler,  more  expeditious,  and  less 
imposing  contrivance — it  yields,  perhaps,  to  no  similar  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  kind.  The  cast  of  the  dramatis  persona?  might 
certainly  be  improved  in  almost  every  instance  but  one.  The 
exception  is  Selica,  by  her  assumption  of  which  character  Madlle. 
Pauline  Lucca  has  merited  and  obtained  unconditional  approval. 
Her  acting  is  as  graceful  and  full  of  poetry  as  her  singing  is 
expressive.  That  Madlle.  Lucca,  like  her  partner  and  compatriot, 
Herr  Waclitel,  now  and  then  makes  havoc  with  the  Italian  words, 
is  true;  but  she  has  splendid  redeeming  qualities,  which  are 
unfortunately  wanting  to  Herr  Wachtel.  Signor  Graziani  presents 
a  singularly  grotesque  idea  of  the  Indian  Nelusko;  but  next 
year  M.  Faure  may  possibly  show  us  what  is  the  true  conception. 
Mention  of  the  other  characters  is  unnecessary.  No  one  can 
accept  Madlle.  Fioretti  as  Inez  without  rating  Vasco  di  Gama  as  a 
blockhead;  and  he  is  quite  contemptible  enough  as  he  stands. 
That  the  orchestra  does  its  work  admirably  will  easily  be  credited. 
Rarely  has  Mr.  Costa  taken  more  pains  to  make  the  few  rehearsals 
customary  in  England  serve  as  good  a  purpose  as  the  many  rehear¬ 
sals  which  are  usual  in  France.  lie  has  laboured  all  the  more 
zealously  now  that  Meyerbeer  could  no  longer  be  at  his  side, 
to  dictate,  suggest,  and  explain.  Mr.  Costa’s  curtailments  have 
been  censured  in  certain  quarters;  but,  the  composer  himself 
apart,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  would  have  performed  a  by 
no  means  grateful  task  with  greater  delicacy  and  judgment. 
Here  and  there  exceptions  might  reasonably  enough  be  taken ;  but 
to  single  them  out  would  be  hypercritical. 

More  than  two  months  since  we  gave  a  summary  of  Mr.  Gye’s 
proceedings  up  to  the  middle  of  May.  Among  the  new  singers 
whose  questionable  success  was  then  recorded,  only  two — Madlle. 
Sonieri,  soprano,  and  Madlle.  Honord,  mezzo  sop>rano — have  re¬ 
mained  ;  and,  faute  de  mieux,  the  first  of  these  ladies  appears 
destined  to  fill  the  place  of  “  compnmaria,”  which  has  never  been 
adequately  filled  (Madlle.  Marai  not  forgotten)  since  the  earlier 
days  of  Madlle.  Corbari.  What  has  become  of  Madlle. 
Berini,  Madlle.  von  Edelberg,  Madlle.  Bianchi,  &c.,  who 
can  tell  ?  Madame  Van  den  Heuvel  Duprez,  the  clever 
substitute  for  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  as  Catarina  in  the 
Etoitc  du  Nord,  has  also  disappeared;  and  there  is  no  pro¬ 
bability  of  any  of  these  singers  forming  part  of  the  company  next 
season.  Mr.  Gye,  however,  must  be  credited  with  doing  his 
utmost  to  procure  fresh  talent.  If  not  invariably  successful  in  his 
researches,  that  by  no  means  detracts  from  his  spirit  of  enterprise. 
There  yet  remains  to  add  to  the  list  of  strangers  Madame  Isabella 
Galletti,  whose  performances  in  Norma  and  Leonora  {La  Favor  it  a) 
scarcely  justified  what  fame  had  trumpeted  forth  in  her  behalf. 
This  lady  is  a  genuine  singer,  no  doubt,  and  has  been  educated  in 
the  best  school ;  she  is  also  an  actress  full  of  sensibility,  and  to 
listen  to  her  pure  and  correct  enunciation  of  her  own  language 
is  a  rare  privilege ;  but  she  has  few  of  the  qualifications 
that  go  to  make  up  a  tragic  actress ;  and  her  voice  being 
mezzo  soprano,  she  is  compelled  to  transpose  her  music  to  such 
an  extent  as  often  gravely  to  imperil  its  effect.  This  was  parti¬ 
cularly  felt  in  Norma,  where  a  want  of  vigour,  combined  with 
a  want  of  brilliancy,  neutralized  the  force  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  the  dramatic  passages,  and  too  frequently  caused  her 
declamation  to  sound  tame  and  pointless.  Signor  Tasca,  the 
Pollio  to  Madame  Galletti’s  Nonna,  a  tenor  who  enjoys  consider¬ 
able  repute  abroad,  is,  so  to  speak,  an  Italian  Wachtel — with  the 
rServation  in  his  favour  suggested  by  the  implied  distinction. 
Lastly,  Signor  Brignoli,  another  Italian  tenor,  whose  laurels  have 


been  won  in  America,  and  who  should  have  come  to  us  much 
earlier,  seeing  that  his  services  might  have  been  retained  as  far  back 
as  1 847,  has  made  a  decidedly  favourable  impression.  He  possesses 
an  agreeable  voice,  sings  with  correctness  and  expression,  and 
in  the  present  dearth  of  good  tenors  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Of  Madlles.  Fioretti  and  Lucca  mention  has  incidentally  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  Africaine.  Madlle.  Fioretti  did  little 
else  but  sing  (not  act),  with  a  frigidity  and  exactness  alike 
noticeable,  the  part  of  Martha,  in  M.  Flotow’s  insipid  opera 
so-named,  the  music  of  which,  appropriately  described  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  as  “Brummagem  French,”  continues  to  maintain  its 
vogue  through  the  aid  and  countenance  of  a  liacknied  Irish 
melody — “  The  last  Rose  of  Summer.”  Madlle.  Lucca’s  perform¬ 
ances,  away  from  the  Africaine,  have  been  limited  to  Margaret 
(Faust),  and  Valentine  (the  Huguenots),  in  the  last  of  which  she 
exhibits  a  marked  improvement,  while  in  the  first,  as  before,  her 
merits  and  defects  are  pretty  evenly  balanced.  Grandly  im¬ 
passioned  parts  can  never  entirely  suit  Madlle.  Lucca,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  voice  which  in  strength,  compass,  and  penetrating 
quality  has  few  superiors.  Iler  triumph  this  season  has  been 
Selica ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard  it  stated,  that 
Meyerbeer  expressly  desired  her  to  undertake  the  character,  it 
must  be  owned  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  in  the  other 
singers  he  is  said  to  have  selected  (upon  what  authority  does  not 
appear),  whether  for  the  Paris  or  the  London  representations  of 
his  Africaine. 

But  Mr.  Gye’s  most  constant  and  unfailing  attraction  has  once 
again  been  Madlle.  Adelina  Patti,  whose  genius  as  an  actress  and 
a  singer  made  repeated  performances  of  11  Barbiere,  the  Elisir 
d’Amore,  Hon  Pasquale,  the  Sonnambula,  and  Don  Giovanni  not 
merely  acceptable,  but  lucrative.  Only  one  fresh  chance  of  dis¬ 
tinction  has  been  awarded  to  this  charming  lyric  comedian ;  but 
the  performance  of  Donizetti’s  not  very  seductive  Linda  di  Cliamouni 
displayed  her  versatile  talent  in  a  new  sphere,  while  her  perform¬ 
ance  of  Margaret,  in  M.  Gounod’s  Faust,  eclipsed  the  most  notable 
efforts  of  her  immediate  predecessor,  as  the  public — 

Non  prater  solitum  leves — 

acknowledged  by  their  more  than  ordinarily  enthusiastic  applause. 
For  many  years  Signor  Mario  has  not  sung  so  uniformly  well,  and 
perhaps  on  no  previous  occasion  have  his  labours  been  so  arduous  and 
unremitting.  Jean  of  Leyden,  Raoul  de  Nangis,  Faust,  Almaviva, 
or  N  emorino,  it  mattered  little ;  Signor  Mario  was  always  at  his  post, 
always  singing  his  best.  Signor  Ronconi,  sui  generis  incomparable, 
added  materially  to  the  attraction  of  those  operas  in  which  Madlle. 
Patti  and  Signor  Mario  were  most  frequently  heard  together ;  and  in 
two  of  them — E Elisir  and  Don  Pasquale — M.  Gassier,  the  bary¬ 
tone,  a  seceder  from  Iler  Majesty’s  Theatre,  proved  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  Excellent,  however,  as  were  M.  Gassier’s  Dr.  Malatesta 
and  Sergeant  Belcore,  his  Don  Giovanni  afforded  but  another 
proof  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  suitable  representative  of  this 
exceptional  part.  Frequently,  indeed,  as  it  was  given  (on  “  extra 
nights  ”),  the  masterpiece  of  Mozart  has  never  before,  on  the  whole, 
been  so  inefficiently  rendered.  But  for  the  Zerlina  of  Madlle. 
Patti,  the  Masetto  of  Signor  Ronconi,  and  the  orchestra 
of  Mr.  Costa,  the  performance  would  have  been  under  medio¬ 
crity.  A  good  Leporello  seems  now  almost  as  rare  as  a  good  Don 
Giovanni ;  but  so  indifferent  a  Don  Ottavio  as  we  have  heard  this 
year  makes  the  loss  of  Signor  Tamberlik  all  the  more  severely  felt. 
A  German  Donna  Anna  and  a  German  Donna  Elvira,  added  to 
the  German  Don  Ottavio  and  the  German  Leporello,  by  no  means 
mended  the  matter ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  Don  Giovanni 
might  have  advantageously  been  laid  aside  for  a  season.  No  opera 
can  so  ill  support  a  mediocre  execution.  That  it  should  still, 
nevertheless,  have  been  found  expedient  so  often  to  repeat  it  is 
only  a  fresh  sign  of  its  perennial  attraction. 

On  Saturday  night,  at  the  last  performance  of  the  season,  the 
subjoined  circular  was  distributed  in  the  house : — 

Mr.  Gye  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  he  has  transferred  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  to  a  public  company. 
Mr.  Gye  will  occupy  the  position  of  general  manager.  The  company  has 
also  made  arrangements  for  purchasing  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Dudley  his  Lordship’s  interest  in  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Haymarket. 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  July  29. 

The  hot  speculation,  however,  to  which  this  unexpected 
announcement  gave  rise  was  considerably  cooled  down  on 
Thursday,  when  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Mapleson  appeared 
in  the  Times  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Times.” 

Sir, — Mv  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  your  City 
Article  of  Monday  last,  stating  “  A  Company  has  just  been  formed  for 
assuming  the  proprietorship  both  of  Covent  Garden  and  Iler  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gye.”  This  must  he  a  mistake,  as  I  hold  the 
lease  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  many  years  of  which  are  unexpired,  and  do 
not  intend  abandoning  my  post.  The  patronage  accorded  me  during  the 
past  brilliant  season  makes  me  more  than  ever  determined  to  continue  my 
exertions  for  the  gratification  of  my  subscribers  and  the  public. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Mapleson,  Lessee  and  Director. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  August  2. 

To  this  subject  we  may  possibly  have  occasion  to  refer  next  week. 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  closes  to-night,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
season  has  been  too  remarkable  to  pass  without  some  review  of 
the  chief  incidents  that  have  distinguished  it. 
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REVIEWS. 


CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  ARABIA  * 

READERS  acquainted  with  Arabic  who  have  read  Captain 
>  Burton’s  classical  work — -we  are  half  inclined  to  say  his  only 
classical  work,  so  long'  as  he  persists  in  writing  at  full  gallop — namely, 
his  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  may  remember  the  striking  and  thoroughly 
Burtonesque  couplet  quoted  from  the  poet  El-Mutanabbi  and  pre¬ 
fixed  as  a  motto  to  his  volumes — El-leylu  wa  ’ l  klieylu.  “  In  love- 
craft,  lenes  sub  noctem  susurri,  and  in  horsecraft,  my  prowess  is 
known  ;  at  the  feast  and  with  the  sword,  with  the  parchment  and 
with  the  pen.”  This  character  we  take  leave  bodily  to  transfer  to 
Captain  Burton’s  remarkable  fellow-collegian,  whose  hook  now 
lies  before  us,  with  at  least  equal  appropriateness  of  application. 
Very  few  travellers  of  late,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  have  worked 
more  completely  and  exhaustively  in  their  own  line  than  these  two 
Trinity  men,  or  have  contributed  more  to  the  general  store  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  yet,  after  all,  we  are  less  struck  by  the  importance  of 
such  contributions  when  under  perusal  than  by  the  astonishing 
display  of  cleverness,  versatility,  and  many-sided  acquisition, 
lighted  up  in  each  case  as  it  is  by  a  sufficiently  clear  flame  of  self- 
consciousness  and  a  manifest  love  of  approbation.  Each  of  these 
men,  no  doubt,  has  his  strong  differential  marks,  and  his  points  of 
contrast  with  his  fellow;  yet,  within  the  world,  of  travel,  Burton 
and  Palgrave  are  part  and  counterpart  of  each  other,  if  part  and 
counterpart  exist  anywhere.  Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  moclo 
consentit  astrum  may  well  be  said  by  either.  Both  have  the  same 
extraordinary  acquirements  and  qualifications  of  body  as  well  as 
of  mind  ;  both  have  the  same  spirit  of  daring  and  revolt  against 
commonplace — a  spirit  rakish  and  reckless  in  the  one,  but  carefully 
controlled  and  artistically  draped  in  the  other ;  and  each  of  them, 
never  meeting  withal,  served  in  the  same  regiment  of  the  same 
Presidency,  and  entered  it  from  the  same  college  at  Oxford. 
Trinity  may  well  he  proud  of  her  alumni,  and  has  reason  to 
boast  of  her  special  product  no  less  than  her  more  ambitious 
neighbour;  having  apparently  the  gift  of  turning  out  first-class 
Arabian  travellers,  just  as  Balliol  has  the  gift  of  producing 
“  thoughtful  ”  young  men  only  too  prone  to  conversation  on  the 
suffrage  and  the  next  world. 

The  vast  Arabian  peninsula,  a  world  in  itself,  has  been  divided 
between  these  two  travellers.  One  has  mastered  its  outward 
aspect,  and  its  points  of  contact  and  relation  with  its  neighbours ; 
the  other  has  discovered  its  primitive  and  unknown  interior.  For 
everything  beyond  bare  geographical  or  hydrographical  survey  of 
the  Arabian  coasts,  Captain  Burton  is  our  chief  modern  authority 
of  very  recent  times  ;  and  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  worked  upon 
a  considerable  scale,  having  a  firm  foundation  of  preliminary  know¬ 
ledge,  on  the  subject  of  the  Hejaz,  which,  as  the  Holy  Land  of 
Islam,  is  the  most  important  of  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  and 
in  some  measure  the  one  pivot  upon  which  its  politics  turn.  The 
hydrographic  survey  of  the  Arabian  coasts,  and  more  especially  of 
the  dangerous  Red  Sea,  carried  on  during  the  energetic  and 
enlightened  rule  of  the  brothers  Malcolm  at  Bombay,  by  Moresby, 
Wellsted,  Haines,  Crittenden,  and  other  distinguished  officers,  was 
not  only  a  triumph  of  endurance  and  of  scientific  skill,  but  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  bestowed  upon  humanity ;  little 
as  Moresby’s  master-work  may  now  be  present  to  the  minds  of  a 
heedless  generation  of  overland  passengers  whom  it  alone  enabled 
to  turn  Red  Sea  navigation  to  useful  account.  But  neither  Burton 
nor  any  one  else  has  been  able  till  now  to  tell  us  anything  about  the 
centre  of  Arabia,  which  had  always  remained  inaccessible  and  un¬ 
visited.  It  is  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  broad 
engirdling  zone  of  desert — a  desert  stony  and  arid  in  the  north 
and  west,  not  incapable  of  sustaining  life,  but  only  supporting  in¬ 
hospitable  and  untameable  tribes  of  men  who  do  but  increase  its 
inaccessibility.  The  desert  which  encompasses  it  on  the  southerly 
sides  is  quite  hopeless.  It  is  a  huge  ocean  of  fiery  sand,  swollen 
into  enormous  waves  and  ridges  like  the  Atlantic,  and  with  each 
great  wave  ruffled  by  a  cross  blast  into  lesser  red-hot  crests  and 
billows.  Even  some  of  the  districts  of  Central  Arabia  itself  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  numerous  arms  and  inlet3  of  this 
great  southern  sea,  running  up  in  all  directions  among  their  hills 
and  table-lands,  which  form  them  into  an  archipelago  of  land 
islands  rather  than  one  continuous  block  of  habitable  land.  These, 
though  narrow  in  most  places,  yet  are  always  trying,  if  not 
dangerous,  to  the  wayfarer.  To  say  that  the  country  so  begirt 
with  fiery  prison  walls  and  desolate  wastes  was  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  in  the  way  that  inner  equatorial  Africa  has  been,  and  still 
mainly  is,  unknown  to  us,  would  be  too  much.  Its  component 
parts,  and  their  chief  physical  features,  have  always  been  just 
known  to  us,  by  their  names  at  least,  through  Arabian  writers ; 
and  their  character  and  relative  geographical  bearings  were 
established,  and  even  in  some  measure  discriminated  with 
accuracy,  by  Niebuhr,  the  father  of  modern  Arabian  travel. 
That  distinguished  man  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  for 
this  task  of  geographical  construction  beyond  mere  hearsay 
and  oral  inquiry  on  the  coast,  and  his  work  was  necessarily 
defective.  But  it  has  been  our  sole  authority  upon  Central 
Arabia  until  Mr.  Palgrave’s  journey.  Captain  Sadleir,  it  is  true, 
was  hurried  across  the  country  during  the  Egyptian  occupation  of 
Nejd,  but  he  was  boxed  up  in  a  coffin,  and  saw  nothing.  It  is  but 
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a  conjecture  on  our  part,  yet  such  a  conjecture  may  be  fairly 
allowed,  that  when  Mr.  Layard  reigned  in  Nineveh,  and  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  reigned  in  Babylon,  these  gentlemen — the  consular 
official  at  least — were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  political 
state  of  the  Wahhabi  dominions.  Comparative  geographical 
proximity,  and  the  necessities  of  the  Persian  and  Central  Asiatic 
pilgrims,  who  can  only  get  to  Mecca  through  Lower  Mesopotamia 
and  Central  Arabia,  combine  to  make  this  the  least  inaccessible 
side  of  the  latter  country.  On  the  Syrian  side,  some  sort  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  parties  and  persons,  sought  and  valued  for  objects  or 
possibilities  of  political  intrigue,  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave, 
to  be  possessed  by  the  Ottoman  authorities  of  Damascus.  But  none 
of  this  ever  reaches  the  consuls  or  other  Europeans,  nor,  we  may 
add,  would  it  be  worth  very  much  if  it  did  for  any  purpose  but 
that  of  Levantine  minor  diplomatic  statecraft,  which  is  perhaps 
the  meanest  and  most  sordid  of  all  human  purposes. 

Dr.  Wallin,  a  Finlander,  was  the  first  to  pierce  the  girdle  with 
open  eyes  and  liberty  of  action.  He  travelled  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Mussulman  pilgrim ;  he  was  the  first  to  describe 
the  Jowf,  and  the  important  kingdom  of  Jebel  Shomer,  so  vividly 
pictured  by  Mr.  Palgrave.  His  narrative,  published  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  is  but  an  outline,  and  is 
confined  almost  excl  usively  to  the  geography  of  that  country,  now 
so  flourishing  and  attractive,  but  then  apparently  unconsolidated 
and  more  than  half  Wahhabi.  Of  the  Wahhabis  themselves,  their 
history  and  their  country,  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  is,  with 
the  exception  of  Egyptian  accounts  of  Ibrahim  Pasha’s  victorious 
campaign,  entirely  derived  from  Burckhardt’s  posthumous  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  subject,  a  work  of  great  value,  but  not  drawn  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  interior.  The  one  universal  idea  which 
pervaded  the  whole  of  even  our  best  literature  on  the  subject  of 
Arabia  Proper  was  that  of  Bedouinism.  Bedouins  were  held  to 
have  existed  from  all  time  in  the  same  state,  manner,  and 
place  as  they  now  exist,  and  to  cover  all  Arabian  space, 
stretching  away  into  the  infinite  interior.  The  Wahhabis 
themselves  were  thus  but  Bedouin  revivalists,  only  differing  from 
other  Bedouins  by  the  assertion  of  primitive  purity  in  Maho¬ 
metan  doctrine.  Everything  to  be  known  on  the  subject  we  may 
be  sure  was  known  by  Mr.  Palgrave  before  he  made  his  final  start. 
Yet  even  he  was  under  this  very  impression,  and  he  was  thereby 
misled  into  making  wrong  provision  for  his  journey  at  the 
outset ;  fitting  himself  out  mainly  as  a  merchant,  with  goods  suit¬ 
able  for  sale  among  Bedouins,  at  the  expense  of  his  travelling 
medicine-chest,  and  not  having  any  idea  of  the  important  settled 
population  among  whom  he  was  to  find  profitable  practice  as  a 
doctor.  This  last  character  he  soon  saw  was  the  only  one  he 
should  have  adopted.  The  best  way  of  setting  forth  clearly  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Palgrave  is  to 
quote  examples  of  our  past  misconception  and  ignorance  from  such 
sources  as  represent  the  knowledge  of  the  period  at  its  best  and 
highest,  so  far  as  accessible  to  the  public,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
take  two  illustrations.  The  first  of  these,  indeed,  may  also  serve 
as  an  excellent  general  introduction  to  Mr.  Palgrave’s  hook.  We 
take  it  from  the  closing  words  of  a  carefully  written  and  competent 
review  of  Mr.  Burckhardt’s  aforesaid  work  in  Vol.  52  of  the 
Edinburgh  Jleview:— 

We  are  not  aware  [says  the  reviewer]  that  any  adventurer  has  attempted 
to  penetrate  across  the  plains  and  pastoral  hills  of  Central  Arabia.  Yet  he 
would  there  see  in  their  utmost  purity  Bedouin  manners,  which  are  altered 
much,  and  usually  for  the  worse,  bv  intercourse  with  Turks  and  inhabitants 
of  cities.  Our  author,  we  may  observe,  considers  that  110  recommendation  of 
any  chief,  though  he  were  the  most  powerful  in  the  East,  would  be  of  any 
value  in  this  quarter,  and  that  the  traveller  must  trust  entirely  to  his  own 
address  and  resources. 

Now  in  this  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  writer  had  "no  idea  of 
any  Arabs  other  than  Bedouins  being  found  in  Arabia  beyond  the 
coasts.  Like  all  writers  on  Arab  matters,  past,  present,  and,  but 
for  Mr.  Palgrave,  to  come,  he  has  taken  the  Bedouin  for  the  true 
immutable  type  of  the  Arab,  and  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  interior, 
of  which  his  various  clans  are  the  undisputed  lords  and  masters ; 
the  civilized  and  settled  Arab,  where  he  exists  at  all,  having  been 
civilized  through  foreign  conquest  achieved  by  himself,  or  by 
maritime  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  We 
now  know  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  kernel  of  the 
peninsula,  a  good  third  of  its  surface,  is  not  only  settled,  but  is 
actually  more  flourishing  and  more  civilized  than  any  country  of 
the  Mahometan  East.  Here  the  Bedouin,  scanty  in  numbers, 
unable  to  plunder,  stripped  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  reduced  to 
mere  camel-driving,  is  under  the  thorough  control  of  a  vigorous 
government.  And,  so  far  from  the  settled  Arab  being  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Bedouin,  the  Bedouin  is  but  a  nomadic  detritus  aud 
degeneration  of  the  settled  Arab,  to  whom  he  is  related  fra  a  harsh 
crab  to  a  goodly  apple.  It  is  against  this  ideal  Bedouinism  that 
Mr.  Palgrave  is  chiefly  vehement,  and  goes  forth  on  his  cheval  da 
bataille,  smiting  and  crashing  into  its  fallacies  and  errors  at  every 
step.  The  sentimentalized  Bedouin  of  French  romantic  travel, 
and  the  Scriptural  or  Patriarchal  Bedouin  whose  red  and  yellow 
handkerchief  the  ultra-realistic  school  of  painters  and  Biblical  illus¬ 
trators  are  content  to  take  as  the  identical  representative  of 
Abraham’s  head-gear,  are  driven  off  the  field  by  Mr.  Palgrave  as 
inaccurate  nuisances  or  exaggerations.  Our  second  illustration 
shall  be  from  Dr.  Wallin  himself.  The  eminent  Finlander,  who, 
we  may  observe  by  the  way,  improperly  extends  the  term  Nejd  so 
as  to  include  the  Jebel  Shomer  and  even  the  Jowf  under  that 
name,  commits  himself  to  the  statement  that  the  inner  and  true 
Nejd,  by  him  unvisited,  is  destitute  of  water,  and  is  one  of  the 
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j  most  sterile  and  desolate  regions  in  all  Arabia.  Now  it  has  no 
>j  perennial  streams,  it  is  true ;  but  if  absolutely  without  water  it 
■;  would  be  simply  uninhabitable.  Yet  in  summer,  water  is  to  be 
had  everywhere  'within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  in  winter  the 
■■■  valleys  have  their  torrents,  like  valleys  elsewhere ;  the  country 
j|  itself  consisting  either  of  pastoral  hills  or  of  a  vast  network  of 
!  valleys,  thickly  populated,  and  teeming  with  gardens  and  groves 
;  and  villages — the  former  and  present  civilization  of  such  districts 
i  as  Ilasa  and  Kaseem  being,  in  fact,  the  key-note  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
|j  book. 

Mr.  Palgrave’s  literary  and  other  merits  have  met  with  such 
<:  ample  and  just  appreciation  everywhere  that  we  do  not  feel  it 
h  necessary  to  add  our  own  testimony  further  than  by  expressing  our 
I  full  concurrence  even  in  such  encomiums  as  may  at  first  sight  seem 
to  have  been  bestowed  lavishly  and  at  random.  Mr.  Palgrave, 

'  reciting  his  Histories  before  the  Geographical  Society,  has  been 
compared  to  Herodotus  for  his  picturesque  freshness  and.  his  power 
of  delineation,  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  notable  oratorical 
faculty,  or  gift  of  the  gab,  to  speak  vernacularly  and  expressively. 
Yfhether  this  comparison  was  made  with  a  full  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  expression  we  do 
not  undertake  to  say,  but  anything  at  once  more  Herodotean  and 
more  Gladstonian  than  the  written  book  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
hands  upon.  Mr.  Palgrave  discovers  a  new  world,  lying  fresh  and 
untouched  before  him  as  the  whole  world  of  research  lay  before 
the  Father  of  Research.  To  treat  his  new  world  cosmieally, 
giving  an  adequate  account  of  the  whole  and  of  all  its  parts,  he 
had  to  write  an  Encyclopaedia  rather  than  a  mere  book  of 
travels.  But  he  has  only  been  able  to  do  this  —  and  at  the 
same  time  to  combine  it  with  a  narrative  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  adventure  —  by  means  of  a  series  of  digressions  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  digressions  of  Herodotus  are  continuity 
and  coherence  itself.  Whether  the  immediate  subject  be  coffee, 
or  Bedouins,  or  doctoring,  or  Wahhabi  history,  or  theology, 
or  Mohammed’s  motive  for  forbidding  wine,  it  is  no  more 
possible  to  condense  the  matter  here  than  to  condense  it  in 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  These  volumes  are  full  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  thought  of  fifteen  years’  experience,  pressed 
down  and  running  over ;  and,  consequently,  these  digressions  are 
natural  and  unavoidable  to  one  who  chooses  to  write  two  instead 
*  of  twenty  volumes.  If  Mr.  Palgrave  is  found  tedious  anywhere, 
it  will  be  where  his  affluence  of  compressed  details  extends  itself 
to  the  commoner  personal  incidents  of  his  journey,  and  the  down- 
sittings  and  uprisings  of  each  day.  Perhaps  Bradshaw  would  be 
a  still  better  comparison  than  Herodotus.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard 
to  recover  the  continuity  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  trunk  line  of  narrative 
as  to  keep  to  the  straight  path  in  the  North-Western  time-table — 
at  least,  for  lazy  readers ;  and  of  such  is  Mr.  Mudie’s  subscription 
list  made  up.  Ilis  branch  lines,  moreover,  are  so  numerous  that 
he  has  no  space  to  follow  them  to  the  termini  throughout,  but 
constantly  drops  his  readers  half-way  on  a  track  of  argument  laid 
down  by  himself  in  the  first  instance.  As  for  his  Gladstonian 
characteristics,  they  are  even  more  striking  than  his  Herodotean 
ones.  The  subtlety  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  intellect  is  so  great,  the 
fertility  of  his  rhetoric  so  exuberant,  and  the  mouth  of  his  con¬ 
science,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  so  delicate  and  so  re¬ 
sponsive  to  its  skilled  rider’s  master-hand  when  he  is  minded  for 
a  gallop  in  the  field  of  casuistry  and  speculation,  that  we  say  at 
once  this  is  Gladstone  on  camel-back  in  partibus  mfidelium  — 
Gladstone  with  a  dash  of  wild  blood  in  his  veins  and  a  stronger 
sense  of  humour.  We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  intellectual  treat 
than  a  display  of  dialectics  between  the  Jesuit  by  nature  and  the 
Jesuit  by  association — “  we  do  not  stigmatize,  but  illustrate,”  to 
use  Mr.  Palgrave’s  own  not  very  judiciously  volunteered  apology, 
when  speaking  of  the  first  Napoleon’s  profession  of  Islam — with 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  for  umpire.  Mr.  Gladstone  surely  must 
have  written  the  passage  treating  of  simulation  and  dissimulation, 
wherein  Mr.  Palgrave  indirectly  claims  credit  for  not  having 
“compromised”  his  religion  and  honour  by  outward  renunciation 
of  the  Christian  profession,  while  the  narrative  elsewhere  dis¬ 
closes  him  as  perfectly  ready  to  let  himself  be  taken  for  a  brother 
Mahometan  by  any  Mahometan  who  chooses  so  to  take  him.  We 
willingly  allow  all  the  credit,  and  may  approve  of  such  a  course 
as  quite  justifiable  imder  the  circumstances;  but  we  must  say 
that  it  and  similar  passages  are  too  sermonizing  in  tone  and  too 
casuistic  for  our  taste.  At  best  they  are,  iu  Mahometan  phrase, 
nqfileh ,  or  things  of  supererogation,  which  are  not  necessary  to  the 
book.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  many  antipathies ;  and  his  one  fault,  in 
our  eyes,  is  that  he  is  too  free  both  with  the  homily  and  the  lash 
towards  the  objects  of  his  displeasure.  We  think,  witli  the  West 
Indian  nigger,  that  both  “preachee”  and  “floggee”  is  not  fair; 
and  Mr.  Palgrave’s  arm  is  so  strong  and  his  words  so  trenchant 
that  he  is  bound  to  be  a  little  more  merciful.  Moreover,  ranking 
him,  as  we  do,  with  the  very  first  among  the  greater  prophets  in 
Eastern  matters,  and  bowing  to  his  Avriig  i<pa  as  submissively  as  a 
Pythagorean  disciple,  we  cannot  but  see  what  we  are  in  a  manner 
forced  to  see,  that  many  utterances  are  not  those  of  Pythagoras, 
but  rather  of  Pythagoras  when  he  was  Euphorbus. 

Passing  over  this,  however,  and  to  sum  up  our  judgment  of  this 
remarkable  book,  we  can  only  say  that,  unique  in  many  respects, 
it  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  important  work  of  travel  which 
has  issued  either  from  the  English  or  Continental  press  for  very 
many  years.  To  find  its  parallel  we  must  go  very  far  back  iu 
point  of  time,  or  combine  the  merits  of  many  contemporaries. 
The  African  explorers  are  greatly  meritorious  as  explorers,  but  as 
writers,  with  the  exception  of  Burton,  they  are  simply  unreadable. 


We  had  as  soon  count  all  the  hairs  in  a  wet  blanket  one  by  one  as 
go  conscientiously  line  by  line  through  poor  Speke,  or  even 
Livingstone — works  which  everybody  buys,  everybody,  with  an 
eye  on  the  fugleman,  belauds,  and  nobody  reads,  beyond  looking  at 
the  pictures.  Nor  is  the  sense  of  power  wielded  by  the  author’s 
special  knowledge  and  trained  intellect  ever  present  during  the 
perusal  of  these  books,  from  the  real  merits  of  which  we  need 
hardly  say  we  should  be  the  last  to  attempt  to  detract.  But  Mr. 
Palgrave,  while  on  points  of  solid  information  and  research  he  is 
either  exhaustive,  or  only  not  exhaustive  because,  assuming  him 
to  be  exhaustible,  he  does  not  let  himself  run  out,  is  as  entertain¬ 
ing  as  the  Arabian  Nights  when  dealing  with  actual  adventure  ; 
besides  being  as  sympathetic  in  his  humour  as  Hue,  as  fresh  and 
wild  in  his  scenes  as  Hue  or  Atkinson,  as  full  of  the  picaresque 
element  of  roguish  escapade  as  Vambery,  and  as  austerely  erudite 
and  griindlich  as  the  mighty  tomes  of  Dr.  Barth  himself. 

Ma’an,  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  Mr.  Palgrave’s  final 
starting-point,  an  insignificant  outpost  of  the  Turkish  dominions, 
animated  at  times  by  the  pilgrim  traffic  from  Syria  to  the  Hejaz 
passing  through  it.  He  had  one  companion,  a  bold  and  discreet 
young  Syrian  Christian  mountaineer,  to  share  his  confidence  and 
his  fortunes.  The  travellers  assumed  the  character  of  Christians 
of  Damascus,  half  commercial,  half  medical,  and  were  fully  equal 
to  sustain  either  part,  with  the  sole  drawback  of  an  insufficient 
outfit,  as  it  turned  out,  in  the  way  of  drugs  and  doctor’s  stuff. 
The  Ma’an  people,  Ottomans  or  Ottomanized  functionaries,  could 
not  understand  why  the  unprofitable  route  of  Central  Arabia  was 
chosen,  and  tried  to  dissuade  the  party  from  visiting  the  Jowf, 
recommending  them  to  dispose  of  their  wares  in  preference  on  the 
pilgrim  line  towards  Medina — advice  which  seems  strange  when 
addressed  to  suspicious  Christian  merchants,  and  in  their 
interest,  by  “  Mussulman  fanatics.”  In  spite  of  the  Dog- 
days,  they  adhered  to  their  original  plan,  and  set  out  at 
the  end  of  June,  1862,  on  their  perilous  journey  across  the 
first  stage  or  instalment  of  desert,  that  from  Ma’an  to  the  J owf, 
partly  following  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Wallin.  No  provision  was 
made  for  any  ulterior  progress;  nor  was  it  possible  here,  or  at 
any  part  of  the  journey,  to  do  more  than  proceed  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  district  by  district.  Three  Bedouins  were  chartered  by 
them  as  escort  or  convoy  across  the  waste ;  capricious  and  dull- 
witted,  or  rather  half-witted  savages,  indocile  and  irreclaimable, 
and  wholly  useless  for  any  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  far  interior.  These  were  of  the  Sherarat  tribe,  chiefly  occupy¬ 
ing  the  Wadi  Sirhan,  a  long  valley  winding  down  from  the  Syrian 
frontier  to  the  Jowf ;  and  it  is  these  men  and  their  comrades  whom 
Mr.  Palgrave  takes  as  the  main  text  of  his  discourse  on  Bedouin 
degradation.  These  are,  however,  the  most  degraded  tribe  of 
Northern  Arabia,  and  Mr.  Palgrave’s  sombre  picture  must  be 
treated  as  accompanying  or  valuably  qualifying,  not  as  superseding, 
such  standard  representations  as  that  by  Layard  of  the  Tai  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  or  by  Burton  of  the  Otayba  and  the  Beni  Harb  on  the  Hejaz 
border — tribes  nobler  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  nomad  civilization, 
such  as  it  is.  Our  travellers  toiled  onward,  their  stock  of  water 
evaporating  at  every  step  from  the  intense  heat  and  dryness,  with 
charred  dough  to  eat  on  banyan  days,  and  for  their,  holidays  red 
currants  of  the  desert  with  a  paste  made  of  minute  farinaceous  red 
seeds  found  in  the  pods  of  a  wild  plant,  until  they  reached  the 
Jowf  at  last — a  broad  deep  valley  of  dark  green  palm-groves  and 
clustering  fruit-trees,  plunged  in  a  perpendicular  flood  of  light 
and  heat.  These  last  words,  we  may  say  by  the  way,  are  a  good 
description  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  own  book,  which  otherwise  may  be 
likened  to  the  wilderness  in  containing  both  wells  of  living  water 
and  one  or  two  wells  which  are  very  Marahs  for  bitterness. 
Before  arriving  at  the  Jowf,  he  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the 
true  poison-wind  of  the  desert,  the  name  of  which  we  have 
naturalized  in  the  well-known  simoom,  loosely  used  by  us  to  com¬ 
prehend  even  common  hot  winds  : — 

It  was  about  noon,  and  such  a  noon  as  a  summer  solstice  can  offer  in  the 
unclouded  Arabian  sky  over  a  scorched  desert,  when  abrupt  and  burning 
gusts  of  wind  began  to  blow  by  fits  from  the  south,  while  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  air  increased  every  moment,  till  my  companion  and  myself  mutually 
asked  each  other  what  this  could  mean,  and  what  was  to  be  its  result.  We 
turned  to  inquire  of  Salem,  but  lie  had  already  wrapped  up  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  and,  bowed  down  and  crouching  on  the  neck  of  his  camel,  replied 
not  a  word.  His  comrades,  the  two  Sherarat  Bedouins,  had  adopted  a 
similar  position,  and  were  equally  silent.  At  last,  after  repeated  interroga¬ 
tions,  Salem,  instead  of  replying  directly  to  our  questioning,  pointed  to  a 
small  black  tent,  providentially  at  no  great  distance  in  front,  and  said,  “  Try 
to  reach  that,  if  we  cau  get  there  we  are  saved.”  He  added,  “  Take  care  that 
your  camels  do  not  stop  and  lie  down  ;  ”  and  then,  giving  his  own  several 
vigorous  blows,  relapsed  into  muffled  silence. 

We  looked  anxiously  towards  the  tent ;  it  was  yet  a  hundred  yards  off,  or 
more.  Meanwhile  the  gusts  grew  hotter  and  more  violent,  and  it  was  only 
by  repeated  efforts  that  we  could  urge  our  beasts  forward.  The  horizon 
rapidly  darkened  to  a  deep  violet  hue,  and  seemed  to  draw  in  like  a  curtain 
on  every  side ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  stifling  blast,  as  though  from  some 
enormous  oven  opening  right  on  our  path,  blew  steadily  under  the  gloom  ; 
our  camels  too  began,  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  to  turn  round  and  round 
and  bend  their  knees  preparing  to  lie  down.  The  semoom  was  fairly 
upon  us. 

Of  course  we  had  followed  our  Arabs’  example  by  muffling  our  faces,  and 
now  with  blows  and  kicks  we  forced  the  staggering  animals  onwards  to  the 
only  asylum  within  reach.  So  dark  was  the  atmosphere,  and  so  burning  the 
heat,  that  it  seemed  that  hell  had  risen  from  the  earth,  or  descended  from 
above.  But  we  were  yet  in  time,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  worst,  of  the 
concentrated  poison-blast  was  coming  around,  we  were  already  prostrate  one 
and  all  within  the  tent,  with  our  heads  well  wrapped  up,  almost  suffocated 
indeed,  but  safe  ;  while  our  camels  lay  without  like  dead,  their  long  necks 
stretched  out  on  the  sand  awaiting  the  passing  of  the  gale. 

On  our  first  arrival  the  tent  contained  a  solitary  Bedouin  woman,  whose 
husband  was  away  with  his  camel-  in  the  Wadi  Sirhan.  When  she  saw  five 
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handsome  men,  like  ns,  rush  thus  suddenly  into  her  dwelling  without  a  word 
of  leave  or  salutation,  she  very  properly  set  up  a  scream  to  the  tune  of  the 
four  crown  pleas,  murder,  arson,  robbery,  and  1  know  not  what  else.  Salem 
hastened  to  reassure  her  by  calling  out  “  friends,”  and  without  more  words 
threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground.  All  followed  his  example  in  silence. 

We  remained  thus  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  a  still  heat  like 
that  of  red-hot  iron  slowly  passing  over  us  was  alone  to  be  telt.  Then  the 
tent  walls  began  to  flap  in  the  returning  gusts,  and  announced  that  the 
worst  of  the  semoom  had  gone  by.  We  got  up,  half  dead  with  exhaustion, 
and  unmuflled  our  faces.  My  comrades  appeared  more  like  corpses  than 
living  men,  and  so,  I  suppose,  did  I.  However,  1  could  not  forbear,  in  spite 
of  warnings,  to  step  out  and  look  at  the  camels ;  they  were  still  lying  flat  as 
though  they  had  been  shot.  The  air  was  yet  darkish,  but  before  long  it 
brightened  up  to  its  usual  dazzling  clearness.  During  the  whole  time  that 
the  semoom  lasted,  the  atmosphere  was  entirely  free  from  sand  or  dust ;  so 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  its  singular  obscurity. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon,  in  lier  recent  Letters  from  Egypt,  some¬ 
where  mentions  having  passed  nine  or  ten  days  with  a  simoom 
blowing.  Had  she  passed  as  many  minutes,  it  is  as  much  as  she 
would  have  done,  had  she  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  The  sirocco,  or 
hot  wind  of  the  Khamaseen,  or  fifty  days,  is  one  thing,  and  the 
simoom  (which  should  be  samoom  or  semoom,  not  with  *),  a  very 
different  thing,  being  specifically  poisonous,  as  its  name  denotes. 
In  an  admirable  geographical  passage  of  Mr.  Palgrave  (vol.  ii. 
p.  155)  on  the  huge  hot-air  funnel  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  limits 
its  range  of  occurrence,  considering  it  unknown  in  Syria.  Still, 
however  rarely,  yet  occasionally,  it  must  have  been  felt  even  north 
of  Syria  in  Asia  Minor,  we  think.  The  name  samiel,  by  which  it 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  us,  is  a  Turkish  compound — samm-yeli,  the 
poison-wind — and  most  probably  came  to  us  from  Turkish  rather 
than  Arab  ground.  We  were  positively  assured  by  the  late  Dr. 
M‘Guffog,  for  some  forty  years  physician  to  our  Embassy  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  that,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  on  one  occasion  when 
crossing  the  Bosphorus  he  was  made  to  lie  down  in  his  boat  and 
cover  up  his  face  during  the  passage  of  a  blast,  which  his  boatman 
called  “  Sham,”  or  “  Syrian,”  no  doubt  from  confusion  with  samm, 
poison.  Vambery’s  “  fever-wind  ”  of  Turkistan  will  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all  our  readers;  and  a  similar  stroke  was 
encountered  by  Henry  Pottinger  in  the  desert  of  Sistan,  perhaps 
the  hottest  region  of  the  globe.  Henceforward,  after  Mr.  Pal- 
grave’s  explanation,  we  shall  hold  no  one  justified  in  continuing 
the  current  confusion. 

(  To  he  continued .) 


ONE  WITH  ANOTHER. 

A  MAN  who  falls  hopelessly  in  love  with  one  lady  almost 
immediately  after  he  has  engaged  himself  to  another  seems 
a  very  promising  hero.  The  situation  offers  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  a  writer  with  an  eye  for  comedy,  and  who  knows  how  to 
draw  characters  that  are  not,  as  is  the  case  in  most  novels,  the 
exact  counterparts  of  each  other.  There  is  room  for  at  least  three 
prominent  figures ;  while  the  manner  in  which  the  hero  contrives 
a  way  out  of  the  scrape,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  jilted  heroine 
takes  her  misfortune  or  strives  to  recover  her  strayed  suitor,  may 
be  made  admirably  comic  in  the  best  sense  of  comedy.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  say  that  ordinary  society  furnishes  a  large  field 
for  studying  the  situation  in  actual  life.  In  a  common  way,  we 
presume,  young  men  marry  the  ladies  to  whom  they  are  engaged, 
and  when  they  are  married  do  not  prefer  other  young  ladies  to 
their  own  lawful  wives.  Still  it  is  possible  that  more  men  make 
mistakes  in  their  engagements  than  people  know  of,  and  that  the 
gift  of  an  engaged  ring  and  the  daily  composition  of  an  impas¬ 
sioned  love-letter  are  less  sure  safeguards  against  a  new  flame  than 
a  regard  for  social  decorum  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  And 
most  people  who  have  passed  through  the  period  of  probation 
to  which  even  the  most  readily  accepted  lover  is  exposed  would 
be  willing,  we  fancy,  to  recognise  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  AVilber- 
force’s  opening  scenes  in  which  the  engaged  couple  get  most  dread¬ 
fully  bored  with  one  another’s  society.  It  seems  rather  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  human  life  that  the  fact  of  being 
accidentally  shut  up,  by  heavy  and  unceasing  rain,  for  three  weeks 
in  a  country-house,  with  the  woman  you  love  beyond  all  others, 
with  nothing  to  do  between  breakfast  and  lunch,  between  lunch 
and  dinner,  but  to  hold  skeins  of  worsted  and  turn  over  music, 
should  divert  the  whole  current  of  your  future  existence.  If  the 
weather  had  only  been  fine,  or  if  the  rain  had  only  ceased  for  a 
couple  of  hours  every  other  day,  you  would  never  have  found  out 
that  the  object  of  your  affections  was  a  little  goose  or  a  comely 
vixen  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  power  of  enduring  imbecility  or 
bad  temper  had  come  along  with  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
enduring  it.  No  sensible  man  or  woman  would  dream  of  venturing 
into  such  temptation  to  interchange  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
respective  weak  points.  The  man  would  have  urgent  business  in 
town,  and  the  lady,  if  she  could  do  nothing  else,  would  insist  upon 
putting  on  thick  boots  and  a  mackintosh  cloak,  and  going  alone 
to  visit  the  sick  poor.  But,  of  course,  young  lovers  are  as  a  rule 
very  far  from  sensible.  They  think  that  Beethoven,  and  a  little 
Berlin  wool,  and  an  occasional  game  of  chess  or  billiards,  are 
ample  resources  for  filling  up  the  little  intervals  of  love-making. 
A  youDg  lady  who  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  act  on  a  theory  of  this 
sort  deserves  all  she  gets,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  does  not  at  all 
outrage  our  notions  either  of  probability  or  justice  by  sending 
the  lover  over  to  Dresden  for  a  little  change,  and  there 
making  him  suddenly  feel  a  violent  passion  for  somebody 


*  One  with  Another.  By  Edward  Wilberforce.  2  vols.  London  :  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.  1865. 


else.  The  process  is  perhaps  a  triflo  too  rapid.  A  man 
who  could  at  Paris  write  an  honestly  fervent  letter  to  his  old  love 
would  scarcely  be  capable  of  having  her  image  effaced  from  his 
bosom  by  the  glimpse  of  a  lady  asleep  in  a  railway  carriage,  by 
the  time  he  got  to  Epernay.  “Her  face  lay  pale  and  still  like 
the  face  of  a  Greek  statue,  the  same  perfect  type,  the  small 
forehead,  the  straight  nose,  the  short  upper  lip  and  delicate  chin,” 
and  the  railway  lamp  cast  a  softened  light  lovingly  about  her. 
The  picture  was  attractive,  it  is  true,  and  as  the  pair  wcro 
destined  to  be  brought  together  somehow,  perhaps  this  is  as  effec¬ 
tive  a  way  as  any  other. 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  the  three  persons  whom  he  has 
thus  got  on  to  the  stage,  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  not  exhibited  any 
remarkable  power.  They  are  too  much  after  the  conventional 
manner.  The  hero  is  just  the  common  stamp  of  gallant  gentle¬ 
manly  sailor,  who,  finding  that  he  has  saved  a  young  lady’s  life, 
at  once  makes  a  declaration  of  love  to  her,  and  then  repents 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  is  immediately  smitten  with  the  first  pretty 
girl  he  meets  afterwards.  The  pretty  girl  in  question  is  abso¬ 
lutely  colourless.  She  is  well-bred  and  agreeable,  and  the  reader, 
if  the  reader  is  a  man,  feels  that  he  would  have  been  enchanted  to 
waltz  with  her,  or  to  meet  her  at  a  country-house.  Successfully 
to  execute  a  mere  sketch  of  this  kind  is  a  feat  to  which  not  every 
novelist  is  equal;  but  still  the  lady  is  not  presented  to  us  as 
Mr.  Trollope  would  have  presented  her.  The  author  tells  us 
things  about  her,  when  we  would  rather  have  had  her  cha¬ 
racter  come  out  of  itself.  Perhaps  the  author  never  meant  her  to 
have  any  character,  but  only  to  be  a  kind  of  first  walking  lady 
in  his  comedy.  In  this  case,  however,  a  great  chance  was 
thrown  away.  A  spirited  series  of  plots  and  counterplots  between 
the  two  rivals  for  possession  of  the  fickle  sailor  would  have 
supplied  an  unsurpassed  machinery  for  bringing  out  whatever 
force  of  humour  the  writer  has  got.  As  it  is,  the  plotting  is  all 
on  one  side.  And  all  the  plotting  there  is  turns  more  on  a  kind 
of  dull  and  inexplicable  obstinacy  than  on  anything  like  active 
cleverness.  Because  the  sailor  is  her  ideal  of  bravery,  and  because 
she  does  not  want  him  to  marry  the  pretty  girl,  whose  connections 
happen  to  be  rather  doubtful,  the  jilted  lady  at  home  resolutely 
refuses  to  give  him  up,  although  by  this  time  she  too  has  met 
with  somebody  else  whom  she  likes  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  sailor.  The  author  evidently  thinks  that  here  he  has  created 
a  new  situation.  He  warns  us  against  thinking  that  this  was- 
“  the  usual  spectacle  of  an  intriguing  young  lady  with  two 
strings  to  her  bow,  pulling  one  string  when  she  wanted  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  other.”  Ilis  heroine  was  far  too  noble  to  flirt  with 
one  for  the  sake  of  making  the  other  jealous,  and  “'it  was  actually 
against  her  will  that  she  gave  any  encouragement  to  her  true 
lover.”  Her  real  love  was  for  the  time  obscured  by  her  renewed 
admiration  for  the  daring  of  the  old  lover,  by  her  jealousy  of  the 
heroine  of  the  railway  carriage,  and  by  her  female  instinct  of 
conquest.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  women  don’t  care  about  com- 
quering  A.  when  they  are  all  the  time  deeply  in  love  with  B. 
Of  course  they  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  willing  enough  to 
conquer  all  comers;  but  conquest  in  this  case  meant  marriage, 
and  a  woman  must  indeed  have  her  instinct  of  conquest  strangely 
developed  if  it  only  leads  her  to  try  to  marry  the  wrong  man 
and  live  unhappy  ever  after.  Mr.  AVilberforce’s  notion  may 
indicate  a  subtlety  of  conception,  and  at  all  events  it  shows  that 
he  thinks  about  his  characters,  and.  tries  to  give  them  motives  as  if 
they  were  real  people,  instead  of  merely  pulling  strings  and  jerking 
puppets  to  and  fro.  This  is  a  considerable  merit  in  a  novelist,  but 
in  the  present  instance  the  author  seems  to  have  confused  subtlety 
with  perversity.  And  unhappily  it  is  not  always  that  Mr.  AVilber- 
force  works  out  motives  and  refrains  from  pulling  strings.  The 
very  lady  who  is  moved  on  this  occasion  by  such  a  complex  set  of 
sentiments  is  sometimes  made  to  obey  a  purely  artificial  call  of  the 
novelist.  For  instance,  a  friend  of  the  faithless  hero  goes  down  to 
the  country-house  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  her  love,  in  order 
to  persuade  her  to  surrender  her  claim  to  his  hand.  The  ambas¬ 
sador  was  “  instantly  stunned  at  the  unexpected  vision.”  The 
effect  on  Marion  was  just  the  same.  “It  was  the  purest  case  of 
love  —  true  love  —  at  first  sight.”  “As  they  looked  for  the  first 
time  into  each  other’s  faces,  they  changed  eyes,  and  each  leapt  into 
sudden  and  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart  of  the  other.”  “  Hasty, 
instantaneous  as  was  the  impression,  it  was  true  and  living.” 
AYitli  people  of  this  sort,  surely  a  careful  analysis  of  motive  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  diplomatic  friend,  who  of 
course  had  never  seen  Marion  before,  begins  with  “  a  long  and  con¬ 
fidential  talk  about  other  matters  ”  than  the  only  one  in  which 
there  could  be  anything  confidential  between  them.  Yet  a 
moment’s  thought  might  have  reminded  Air.  AATlberforce  that  his 
characters  could  not  possibly  have  burst  into  long  and  confidential 
talk  the  very  first  thing — that  is,  if  they  are  meant  to  bear  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  ordinary  human  beings.  In  the  same  interview — that 
is  to  say,  within  some  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  moment  of  see¬ 
ing  her  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — the  diplomatist  is  twice  within 
an  ace  of  proposing  to  her,  and  only  the  sternest  self-control 
enables  him  to  get  over  his  inclination  to  take  this  remarkable 
step.  This  is  -the  kind  of  extravagance  which  fills  the  most 
hardened  novel-reader  with  mild  disgust.  Boys  may  have  a  taste 
for  proposing  straightway  to  every  nice-looking  young  lady  they 
meet,  but  the  notion  of  a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  and  a  barrister,  and  an 
accomplished  reviewer  and  man  of  the  world,  perpetrating  such  an 
absurdity  is  thoroughly  unreal,  and  it  is  a  decidedly  unattractive 
form  of  unreality  into  the  bargain. 

The  author's  idea  of  the  requirements  of  poetic  justice  is  severe 
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enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  moralist.  The  sailor  does 
eventually  marry  the  lady  for  whom  he  conceived  a  passion  when 
the  railway  lamp  cast  a  loving  light  over  her  sleeping  form,  but 
not  till  he  has  paid  the  penalty  for  his  jilting.  Among  other 
things,  he  is  casually  sent  off  to  the  North  Pole  in  one  of 
the  Arctic  expeditions — nominally  to  hunt  after  a  map  which 
the  father  of  his  beloved  is  accused  of  stealing,  but  really  to 
show  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  knows  and  admires  some  one  else 
who  has  been  to  the  North  Pole.  Poetic  justice  is  an  excellent 
thing  in  its  way,  but  it  is  slightly  hard  upon  the  reader  who  has 
done  no  wrong  to  pack  him  too  oft'  to  the  North  Pole  for  the 
space  of  nine  whole  chapters.  Three  weeks  of  uninterrupted  wet 
weather  in  a  country-house  make  things  rather  dull,  yet,  unless 
one  has  an  unusually  strong  passion  for  Arctic  expeditions,  even 
this  is  less  monotonous  than  being  frozen  up  for  an  entire  winter  in 
the  ice.  The  old  rule  of  unity  of  place  is  no  longer  recognised  in 
plays  and  novels ;  still  these  violent  and  prolonged  changes  of 
scene  and  unconnected  episodes  are  highly  inartistic,  and,  what 
is  more  fatal  to  a  novel  than  the  want  of  art  only,  they  utterly 
break  up  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  story.  Mr.  Wilberforce  says 
that  he  is  indebted  to  the  works  of  various  naval  writers,  whom  lie 
names,  for  his  account  of  the  North-West  Passage.  It  is  very 
creditable  to  him  to  have  crammed  himself  with  the  subject,  but 
the  principle  of  dragging  off  your  hero  to  some  remote  part  of  the 
globe,  because  you  happen  to  have  made  its  fauna  and  flora  and 
all  about  it  a  special  hobby,  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one  for  any 
novelist  to  adopt.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  worst  fault  is  a 
want  of  vigour  and  briskness.  He  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  own 
story,  and  the  rambling  business  of  the  stolen  map  and  its  recovery 
couid  scarcely  have  been  devised  by  anybody  with  much  sense  of 
humour. 


POCOCK’S  EDITION  OF  BURNET’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REFORMATION.* 

HP  HIS  goodly  array  of  volumes  at  once  puts  us  in  a  difficulty.  They 
-i  suggest  the  question,  Are  we  to  review  Burnet  or  to  review 
Pocock  ?  In  reviewing  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  and  still 
more  in  reviewing  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  the  temptation  is 
almost  irresistible  to  review  the  Editor  rather  than  the  original 
author.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Brewer  has  made  himself  the 
historian  of  the  early  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  if  he  lives, 
and  the  world  lasts,  long  enough  for  him  to  finish  his  task,  we 
doubt  not  that  he  will,  some  time  or  other,  make  himself  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  later  years  also.  We  look  on  him  as  such,  and  review 
him  as  such,  and  we  look  on  the  papers  which  he  edits  as  his 
Pieces  Justijicatives  rather  than  as  the  substance  of  the  work.  So 
with  the  successful  volumes  among  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials. 
The  Preface  is  often  a  piece  of  substantial  history,  not  uncommonly 
much  more  attractive  than  the  work  edited,  and  in  any  case  putting 
things  in  a  clearer  and  more  connected  form.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
we  cannot  help  treating  it  as  such.  Mr.  Pocock  and  his  author 
occupy  a  different  position.  Mr.  Pocock  is  not  introducing  to  the 
world  an  original  writer  of  any  period,  who  would  be  unknown  or 
little  known  without  his  introduction.  His  business  is  to  revise  and 
edit  a  very  well-known  work,  which  has  some  pretensions  to  rank 
as  an  English  classic.  He  has  not  to  do  with  an  authority, 
with  a  contemporary  writer,  but  with  one  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  events  which  he  records,  wrote  their  history,  as  Mr. 
Pocock  might  write  it  now,  from  such  documents  as  were  within 
his  reach.  The  editor  of  a  work  of  this  sort  plays  a  much  less 
brilliant  part  than  an  editor  of  the  other  class  ;  but  his  work  is  no 
less  useful  in  its  own  way,  and  it  is  certainly  no  less  laborious. 
Mr.  Pocock  gives  a  Preface  —  which  Preface,  by  the  way,  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  seventh  volume  and  not  in  the  first  —  of 
more  than  two  hundred  pages ;  but  it  is  a  Preface  strictly  devoted 
to  Burnet  and  his  work,  and  not  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  that 
work.  Certainly,  when  we  find  Mr.  Pocock  iu  such  a  position,  it 
is  rather  like  seeing  the  cart  set  before  the  horse,  as  we  think 
we  see  signs  that  he  is  much  better  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
subject  than  Bishop  Burnet  was.  But  Mr.  Pocock  has  undertaken 
a  certain  work,  and  we  think  he  has  judged  rightly  as  to  the 
way  in  which  that  work  should  be  done.  lie  has  done  wisely 
in  his  self-abnegation,  in  his  not  undertaking  to  write  the  History 
of  the  Reformation  over  again.  But  he  has  written  the  History  of 
Burnet’s  History  at  full  length,  and  a  curious  history  it  is.  Mr. 
Pocock  has  gone  carefully  through  everything  which  could  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  its  composition  or  the  controversies  to  which 
the  book  gave  rise.  Burnet,  though  not  very  skilful  in  the  use 
of  records,  was  fully  sensible  of  their  value,  and  he  printed  a 
large  collection  of  documents  along  with  the  text.  All  these,  as 
well  as  the  text  itself,  Mr.  Pocock  has  gone  carefully  through, 
and  he  has  compared  all  the  documents  with  the  originals.  A 
good  deal  of  this  must  have  been  very  hard  work.  Burnet  lived 
a  life  of  controversy,  and  his  History  was  attacked  by  all 
manner  of  adversaries,  great  and  small.  Some  of  them  he 
answered,  or  tried  to  answer,  himself ;  sometimes  champions  arose 
to  relieve  him  of  that  labour.  Through  all  these  disputes  Mr. 
Pocock  has  worked  his  way,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  crows  which 
he  finds  to  pick  with  his  author  on  his  own  account.  A  large 
part  of  the  duty  of  an  editor  of  Burnet  is  to  point  out  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  his  author. 


*  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  Bv  Gilbert 
Burnet,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and 
the  Records  collated  with  the  Originals.  By  Nicholas  l’ocock,  M.A.  7  vols. 
Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Dress.  1865. 


Burnet  comes  under  the  same  head  of  historians  as  some  greater 
writers  before  and  since.  Though  a  voluminous  writer,  one  cannot 
call  him  a  scholar ;  he  is  rather  one  of  those  men  who  take  to 
history  mainly  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  affairs  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Burnet  was,  as  every  one  knows,  much 
mixed  up  in  politics,  and  even  theological  controversy  was  then  a 
much  more  practical  matter,  and  had  much  more  to  do  with  the 
common  run  of  public  business,  than  it  has  now.  lie  may 
therefore  claim  a  place  in  the  same  class  of  historians  as  the 
ex-Chancellor  who  wrote  the  history  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
the  ex- Chancellor  who  wrote  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  For 
history,  simply  as  history,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  taste  or 
respect  whatever.  This  is  amusingly  shown  in  his  controversy 
with  Henry  Wharton.  The  dispute  is  not  one  which  reflects 
much  credit  upon  Wharton  as  a  man  ;  but  Wharton  was  a  scholar 
and  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  Burnet  was  about  as  able  to 
dispute  with  him  on  historical  matters  as  Mr.  Kingsley  is  to 
dispute  with  Dr.  Newman.  Yet  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  for 
Wharton  to  write  an  attack  on  Burnet’s  History  under  a  false  name, 
and  to  do  it,  as  he  himself  confesses,  out  of  a  private  grudge.  But 
Burnet’s  way  of  answering  him  shows  the  sort  of  notions  which  he  had 
of  historical  research.  Burnet,  like  Mr.  Froude,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  any  knowledge  of  the  times  before  his  own  immediate  period 
was  a  superfluous  accomplishment  with  which  an  historian  might, 
altogether  dispense.  lie  evidently  considered  Wharton’s  mediaeval 
learning  something  as  wholly  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand  as  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  or  of  the  Chinese  language.  In  a  sentence 
which  Dr.  Maitland  must  have  chuckled  over  with  delight,  he 
says  of  WTiarton  that  “  he  had  examined  the  dark  ages  before  the- 
Reformation  with  much  diligence,  and  so  knew  many  things  relating 
to  those  times  beyond  any  man  of  the  age.”  This  is  in  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Third  or  Supplementary  Part  of  the  History 
(iii.  26),  but  in  his  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Wharton,  as  analysed 
by  Mr.  Pocock  (vii.  163)  Burnet  is  more  amusing  still.  The 
four  heads  of  Wharton’s  censure  were : — 

1.  Ignorance  of  English  history;  2.  Erroneous  dates;  3.  Conjectures; 
4.  Defects.  To  the  first  ho  replies  partly  by  confessing  ignorance  of  such 
affairs  as  well  as  distaste  for  them  ;  such  matters,  and  the  glory  of  them,  he 
is  content  to  leave  to  those  who  write  volumes  of  Anglia  Sacra  ;  and  partly 
by  alleging  that  in  all  such  things  he  had  trusted  to  his  correspondent  and 
his  most  learned  brother  Stillingfleet  bishop  of  Worcester,  on  both  of  whom 
he  had  depended  for  the  correctness  of  all  such  matters,  in  which  both  of 
them  had  the  reputation  of  being  most  exact ;  so  that  he  concludes  either 
his  critic  was  mistaken  in  some  of  his  remarks,  or  else  that  his  correspondent 
did  not  think  such  minute  accuracy  was  necessary  iu  making  a  short 
abstract  of  history. 

Another  scholar,  William  Fulman,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  also  came  in  for  some  odd  treatment  at  Burnet’s  hauds. 
Fulman,  whom  Burnet  himself  describes  as  “  a  country  parson, 
yet  he  can  judge  of  all  books,  all  antiquity,”  was  introduced  to 
Burnet  (on  paper)  by  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  he  seems  to 
have  taken  infinite  pains  in  pointing  out  the  mistakes  in  Burnet’s 
first  volume  in  a  most  friendly  way.  And  Burnet  replies  to  him 
in  the  same  style.  Mr.  Pocock  has  printed  in  full  the  letters  that 
passed  between  them,  and  they  seem  on  both  sides  to  be  models 
of  what  such  a  correspondence  should  be.  One  is  therefore  utterly 
amazed  at  finding  Burnet  (iii.  21)  saying: — 

That  primitive  bishop,  Fell,  of  Oxford,  engaged  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
Mr.  Fulman,  to  make  remarks  on  it ;  which  he  did  with  a  particular  acrimony 
of  style:  for  which  the  bishop  had  prepared  me.  I  bore  it,  and  drew  out  of 
it  all  that  was  material. 

What  Burnet  can  mean  by  “  acrimony  of  style,”  or  what  there 
was  to  “  bear  ”  in  such  friendly  criticism  as  Fulman’s,  those  who 
read  the  correspondence  will  be  not  a  little  puzzled  to  guess. 
Some  unintelligible  dispute  about  the  miscarriage  of  a  parcel  seems 
to  have  led  Burnet  to  this  monstrous  way  of  speaking  of  a  man  for 
whose  criticisms  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  at  first  seemingly 
was,  deeply  thankful. 

The  truth  is  that  with  men  like  Wharton  and  Fulman  Burnet 
had  no  sympathy  at  all.  Their  objects  and  his  were  utterly  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  were  scholars  who  sought  truth  for  its  own  sake  ; 
Burnet  was  a  controversialist  who  sought  lor  victory.  We  do  not 
mean  to  charge  Burnet  with  dishonesty  ;  his  fault  is  not  dis¬ 
honesty,  but  carelessness.  But  he  writes  as  the  champion  of  a 
side  —  a  side  no  doubt  conscientiously  chosen  and  conscientiously 
defended,  but  still  a  side  to  be  defended  at  all  hazards.  As  the 
House  of  Lords  expressed  it  in  their  vote  of  thanks,  his  work  was 
“  a  great  service  done  by  him  to  this  kingdon  and  the  Protestant 
religion.”  The  book  was  in  short  an  answer  to  the  old  Popish 
calumnies  of  Sanders,  which  had  lately  obtained  renewed 
vogue  on  the  Continent  through  a  French  translation.  Now,  as 
against  Sanders,  an  honest  man  might  step  forward  to  defend 
even  Henry  the  Eighth.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  King’s 
exact  position  in  the  Boloyn  family,  we  may  be  certain 
that  he  was  not  Anne’s  father.  A  man  might  defend  Henry 
against  such  an  imputation  as  this  simply  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  whether  “this  kingdom  and  the  Protestant  religion” 
gained  or  lost.  This  was  not  Burnet’s  position.  He  was 
careless  in  detail,  but  he  had  not  that  distinct  contempt,  for 
truth,  that  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  which  seems  to  be  the  grand  ideal  for  an  historian 
of  those  times.  Burnet  is  the  champion  of  a  side ;  he  writes 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  that  side;  he  stands  up  for  his 
friends  as  far  as  he  decently  can ;  but  he  feels,  that  he  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  The  murder  of  More  is  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  speaks  out,  not  so  strongly,  to  be  sure,  as  he  might 
have  done,  but  still  iu  a  way  which  shows  that  even  theological 
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controversy  Imd  not  altogether  taught  him  to  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil.  In  short,  though  theological  controversy  is  by  no 
means  a  good  historical  school,  it  is  still  most  certainly  not  the 
worst.  Bad  as  it  is,  a  theological  object  in  historical  writing  is 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  a  pure  love  of  paradox.  A  theologian,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  profession,  cannot  wholly  throw  aside  morality. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  canonized  saint,  he  is  not  bound  to  defend 
all  his  actions ;  that  be  leaves  to  the  self-appointed  champions  of 
arbitrarily  chosen  heroes.  As  David  and  Peter  confessedly  sinned, 
Burnet  was  not  bound  to  maintain  the  absolute  moral  perfection  of 
King  Harry.  He  blames  him  timorously,  but  he  does  blame  him ; 
he  does  not  believe  that  he  cut  off  one  wife’s  head  one  day  and 
married  another  the  next  morning  out  of  purely  patriotic  motives. 
In  short,  Burnet  was  careless  and  prejudiced  and  quite  unfit 
to  write  a  trustworthy  history,  but  he  was  far  from  having 
taken  leave  of  common  morality  and  common  sense. 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  of  Burnet’s  blunders  is  that  by  which 
he  fancied  a  letter  written  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  when  she  was  more 
than  fourteen  to  have  been  written  by  her  when  she  was  not  yet  four. 
This  is  a  mistake  which  could  have  arisen  from  nothing  but  utter 
carelessness.  To  say  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  letter,  which 
no  child  of  four  could  have  written  except  by  a  miracle,  the  letter 
is  addressed  to  a  Queen  in  her.  pregnancy ;  it  makes  no  mention 
of  any  King,  but  it  speaks  of  a  person  who  is  described  as  “  my 
lord.”  Now  this  description  suits  one  person  only ;  the  letter 
is  clearly  addressed  to  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  during  her  last 
marriage  with  Thomas  Lord  Seymour.  But  Burnet  fancied  it  was 
addressed  to  Queen  Jane  Seymour  before  the  birth  of  Edward  the 
Sixth : — 

For  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  though  the  King  divested  her  of  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales,  yet  he  continued  still  to  breed  her  up  in  the  Court 
with  all  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  father.  And  the  new  Queen,  what 
from  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  what  out  of  compliance  with  the 
King,  who  loved  her  much,  was  as  kind  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  mother. 
Of  which  I  shall  add  one  pretty  evidence,  though  the  childishness  of  it  may 
be  thought  below  the  gravity  of  history  ;  yet  by  it  the  reader  will  see  both 
the  kindness  that  the  King  and  Queen  had  for  her,  and  that  they  allowed 
her  to  subscribe,  daughter.  There  are  two  original  letters  of  hers  yet 
remaining,  writ  to  the  Queen  when  she  was  with  child  of  King  Edward; 
the  one  in  Italian,  the  other  in  English  ;  both  writ  in  a  fair  hand,  the  same 
that  she  wrote  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  But  the  conceits  of  that  writ  in 
English  are  so  pretty,  that  it  will  not  be  imacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see 
this  first  blossom  of  so  great  a  princess,  when  she  was  not  full  lour  years  of 
age,  she  being  born  in  September  1533,  and  this  writ  in  July  1537. 

Burnet  aclmowledges  tbe  mistake  in  bis  third  part,  but  no  one  who 
gave  the  least  thought  to  what  be  was  about  could  have  fancied 
that  a  child  under  four  could  be  capable  of  composing  not  only  in 
her  own  but  in  a  foreign  language — tbe  alternative  of  dictation  does 
not  occur  to  him — and  of  writing  tbe  same  “  fair  hand  ”  which  we 
suppose  she  wrote  sixty-six  years  afterwards. 

Burnet  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a  history  of  the  kind  which 
he  undertook  must  be  written  from  original  records,  and  be  did 
really  good  service  in  collecting  and  printing  the  “  Collection  of 
Records  ”  which  fills  three  volumes  of  the  present  edition.  But 
the  way  in  which  he  set  about  using  them  is  highly  amusing,  and 
tbe  more  so  when  we  contrast  Burnet’s  ingenuous  confession  of 
utter  carelessness  with  the  patience  with  which  Mr.  Pocock  has 
gone  through  what  we  should  think  was  tbe  much  duller  task  of 
finding  out  everything  about  Burnet  himself : — 

I  have  been  told,  one  that  was  much  practised  in  that  library,  who  is  now 
dead,  has  censured  me  for  not  comparing  what  my  copier  wrote  carefully 
with  the  originals.  To  this  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  as  my  copier  by  much 
practice  was  become  pretty  exact,  so  I  made  him  read  all  over  to  me, 'having 
the  originals  in  my  hands.  I  cannot  say,  in  such  dull,  though  necessary 
work  as  the  collating  those  things,  I  carried  along  with  me  all  the  attention 
that  was  requisite  ;  but  I  did  it  as  well  as  1  could  ;  and  when  I  was  lately 
in  the  Cotton  Library,  I  read  over  several  of  tbe  originals,  but  found  no 
material  differences  from  the  copies  I  had  printed.  One  indeed  runs  through 
all  those  in  tbe  English  language,  which  might  perhaps  offend  a  severe 
critic,  that  the  old  spelling  is  not  every  where  exactly  copied.  I  did 
recommend  it  to  my  copier,  and  he  observed  it  often  ;  but  he  said,  when  he 
wrote  quick,  it  was  impossible  for  hisi  to  carry  an  antiquated  spelling  along 
with  his  pen. 

Burnet  tells  a  ludicrous  story  of  bis  adventures  in  tbe  Cotton 
Library.  By  a  rather  elaborate  conspiracy,  if  we  are  to  trust  bis 
account,  between  “  Duke  Lauderdale  "—so  written,  like  “  Duke 
Hamilton ’’—and  Dolben  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Sir  John  Cotton 
tbe  owner  was  induced  to  forbid  Burnet  all  access  to  it,  as  being 
“  a  great  enemy  to  the  prerogative  ”• — a  reason  which  reminds  one 
of  the  attack  of  tbe  Protestant  Alliance  on  Mr.  Turnbull.  However, 
be  got  in  in  a  sort  of  surreptitious  way  through  Sir  John  Marsham 
tbe  Younger,  and  used  bis  advantage  as  we  have  seen.  After¬ 
wards,  when  Sir  John  Cotton  bad  read  the  first  volume,  be  gave 
Burnet  free  admission.  Now  a  similar  fate  has  in  one  case  befallen 
Burnet’s  editor.  Four-  documents  printed  by  Burnet  are  taken 
from  originals  in  Hamilton  Palace : — 

The  editor  had  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  gaining  admittance  to  this 
library.  During  the  time  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  get  an  introduc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  collate  these  papers,  the  Duke  died  ;  and  upon  application 
being  made  to  the  present  Duke’s  guardians,  the  answer  was  given  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  give  admission  to  the  MSS.  The  editor  has  there¬ 
fore  been  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

Now  have  any  Dukes  and  Bishops  been  conspiring  to  repre¬ 
sent  Mr.  Pocock  as  “an  enemy  to  the  prerogative,”  or  what 
is  tbe  ground  of  this  silly  and  illiberal  exclusion?  What 
do  tbe  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  guardians  fancy  that  original 
records  are  for?  Is  it  because  they  cannot  read  them  them¬ 
selves,  and  so  envy  anybody  who  can  ?  Or,  again,  some  people 
fancy  that  if  anybody  looks  at  any  record  in  their  possession, 


they  will  at  once  lose  all  their  property.  Two  of  the  papers 
relate  wholly  to  public  Scottish  affairs,  and  cannot  possibly  touch 
any  rights  of  the  House  of  Hamilton.  But  another  (vi.  459)  is 
more  remarkable.  It  is  no  other  than  “  a  promise  under  tbe  great 
seal  of  Francis  tbe  Second  to  maintain  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
of  Scotland  in  the  family  of  Hamilton,  in  case  Queen  Mary 
should  die  without  children.”  Is  this  tbe  document  which  it  was 
thought  dangerous  to  let  Mr.  Pocock  see  ?  And  are  we  to  inler 
that  anything  is  meditated,  not  exactly  against  the  prerogative, 
but  against  the  Protestant  succession  established  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  against  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland?  If  Hamiltons  are  to  reign  in  Scotland,  it  is  only  fair 
that  Stokeses  should  reign  in  England,  and  doubtless  some  clever 
pedigree-maker  of  the  Ooulthard  order  could  easily  find  out  that 
there  really  exists  some  descendant  of  Adrian  Stokes  and  Frances 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  clearly  entitled,  therefore,  under  the  will  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  crowns  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland. 


STUDIES  IN  VERSE.* 

IIEN  one  remembers  what  class  it  was  which  the  Roman 
satirist  twitted  with  its  irritability,  and  reflects  upon  the 
general  refractoriness  of  patients  of  that  class,  it  is  really  a  pleasure 
to  meet  with  instances  of  men  who  get  better,  instead  of  worse, 
under  the  physic  of  criticism.  The  usual  consequence  of  a  fair  and 
honest  exposure  of  the  faults  which  it  takes  no  superhuman  acute¬ 
ness  to  discover  in  poems  by  a  young  band  is  that  tbe  hot-brained 
author  retaliates  in  a  peppery  preface  to  some  second  edition  or 
volume,  if  indeed  he  does  not  resort  to  the  more  absurd  and  futile 
expedient  of  venting  bis  wrath  in  a  still  more  peppery  pamphlet, 
privately  circulated.  What  follows  ?  Simply  that  the  patient 
fails  to  learn  the  lessons  which  discipline  might  have  taught  him ; 
that  he  cherishes  self-love  and  self-conceit ;  that  in  effect  he  hates 
to  be  reformed,  and  puts  himself  out  of  tbe  reach  of  suggestions 
meant  for  bis  benefit  and  advantage.  We  are  happy  to  bail 
in  Mr.  William  Lancaster  a  rare  instance  of  one  who  has 
conquered  in  himself  tbe  perhaps  innate  inclination  to  kick 
against  criticism;  and  we  hasten  to  offer  him  our  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  having  got  the  better  of  his  former  self.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  he  prefixed  to  a  volume  called 
Eclogues  and  Monodramas  a  preface  containing  some  ebullitions  of 
wrath  provoked  by  what  he  designated  the  “  adverse  criticisms  of 
tbe  Saturday  Eevieio”  upon  a  volume  previously  published  by 
him.  To  bis  chief  grievance— namely,  the  statement  that  that 
volume  “was  a  collection  of  great  merit  but  greater  pretension” — 
it  was  replied  by  us  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  doing 
bis  best,  and  be  was  frankly  told  where,  in  our  judgment,  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  where  be  failed.  A  hint  was  given  him,  moreover, 
not  to  waste  bis  time  on  prefaces,  but  to  go  to  tbe  public 
on  bis  own  merits.  Experience  teaches  that  such  hints  are 
seldom  heeded,  being  commonly  cast  aside  with  indignation.  But 
experience  for  once  is  falsified.  Before  us  lies  a  volume,  called  by 
the  modest  title  of  Studies  in  Verse,  superior  to  Eclogues  and 
Monodramas  and  infinitely  superior  to  Prceterita,  tbe  two  former 
volumes  of  the  same  author,  and  indicative  of  an  advance  towards 
excellence  which,  if  kept  up  with  perseverance,  may  yet  raise  Mr. 
Lancaster  to  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  art.  He  is  manifestly 
getting  the  better  of  mannerisms ;  learning  self-reliance,  instead 
of  depending  on  imitation  of  eminent  contemporaries ;  finding  the 
advantage  of  swimming  upon  the  sea  of  poetry  without  the  aid  of 
corks  or  bladders.  Both  in  his  subjects  and  in  bis  treatment  of 
them  be  is  more  indebted  to  antiquity,  tbe  safest  bank  at  which 
the  poet  can  make  loans  or  invest  capital,  than  to  modem  fashion 
or  taste,  which  are  apt  to  tempt  a  young  aspirant  to  sacrifice  classic 
grace  and  chastened  beauty  to  strained,  effect  or  unnatural 
phraseology. 

As  tbe  title  imports,  this  volume  does  not  contain  any  lengthy 
pieces,  but  is  rather  made  up  of  a  set  of  pictures,  so  to  speak,  care¬ 
fully  presented  to  the  reader  after  a  fair  amount  of  touching  and 
retouching.  One  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  has  been  much 
pains  and  polish  expended  on  each  before  its  production.  And  it 
may  be  matter  of  regret  that  these  pictures,  after  all,  arc  but  an 
earnest  of  the  yet  latent  power  of  their  author,  wlio  might  well 
take  one  of  these  or  kindred  “  studies  in  verse,”  and  work  out  of  it 
a  poem  worthy  of  the  name.  Y  oung  men  are  apparently  chary 
of  their  labour,  and  seem  to  hope  to  win  the  heights  of  Parnassus 
without  any  of  “  the  toil  of  heart,  and  knees,  and  hands  ”  with 
which  the  ancients  were  content  to  climb  them.  For  example,  in 
this  volume  there  are  one  or  two  admirable  subjects  susceptible  of 
larger  and  completer  handling  than  they  receive  in  it.  There  is 
“Nimrod,”  for  instance,  the  first  piece  in  the  book,  wherein  the 
impious  scaling  of  Heaven,  the  overthrow  of  the  young  world’s 
presumption,  and  the  consequent  confusion  of  tongues,  present  to 
the  poet  a  magnificent  field  for  his  fancy,  with  this  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage,  that  he  may  compare  the  brief  narrative  of  Scripture  with 
tbe  classical  descriptions  of  tbe  fabled  assault  of  Heaven,  when  the 
giants — 

Ter  aunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 

Scilicet,  atque  Ossa;  frondosum  involvere  Olympum : 

Ter  pater  exstructos  disjecit  fulmine  montes. 

It  is  a  rare  felicity  to  light  upon  a  subject  which  can  thus 
be  approached  and  studied,  as  it  were,  from  two  points  of  view — 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  poetical  in  their  way,  being  one  vantage- 
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ground,  and  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity  the  other.  The 
volume  under  consideration  presents  other  subjects  of  the  same 
kind,  e.g.  the  “  Iphigeneia,”  into  the  study  of  which  a  modem 
poet  naturally  fuses  the  brief  but  beautiful  vision  of  Jephtha’s 
daughter,  gained  from  Holy  Writ,  and  so,  if  skilful,  throws  a 
sacred  halo  around  a  heathen  sacrifice.  The  two  heroines  are  one 
in  the  exhibition  of  that  redeeming  feature  of  pure  obedience 
and  love  which,  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  all  true  sacrifice.  Each  of  them  devotes  herself  in  the 
conviction.  - 

How  beautiful  a  thing  it  is  to  die 
For  God  and  for  her  sire.  _ > 

The  only  drawback  to  Mr.  Lancaster’s  treatment  of  these  themes 
is  that  they  are  but  “studies”  after  all,  pursued  doubtless  with 
sound  taste,  and  with  much  art  and  feeling,  but  disappointing 
in  that  they  are  limited  by  boundaries  which  forbid  full  justice 
being  done  to  the  authors  powers  or  to  the  capabilities  of  his 
subject. 

But  our  business  is  with  what  lies  before  us,  not  with  what  we 
might,  perhaps  unreasonably,  look  for.  One  or  two  passages  ill  the 
piece  entitled  “  Nimrod  ”  deserve  the  credit  both  of  descriptive 
skill  and  lively  fancy.  Such  is  the  following,  which  depicts  the 
building  of  Babel  by  Nimrod’s  subject  myriads: — 

Eager  they  dug  and  baked  the  moulded  marl ; 

And  all  the  plain  lay  like  a  heaven  of  stars 
W ith  frequent  kiln  at  midnight,  and  by  day 
An  under-heaven  of  blue  and  crisping  cloud. 

And  the  tower  rose ;  the  masons  at  its  height 
Could  see  the  ocean  now  that  we  had  left 
A  year  behind  us  :  ever  at  its  base 
The  thousand-throated  labour  like  a  sea 
Continually  murmured  :  tier  on  tier 
It  darkened  heaven,  a  monster  in  the  sand. 

And  height  succeeded  height,  and  pause  was  none « 

Until  its  summits  entered  in  the  zones 
Of  cloud,  and  these  about  it  clave  all  day. 

As  on  some  giant  peak  untrod  of  man.— (P.  4.} 

This  extract  will  suffice  to  justify  the  impression  that  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster  has  a  fertile  as  well  as  a  duly  controlled  fancy,  and  the 
following  lines  from  the  close  of  “  Iphigeneia  ”  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  his  pathetic  and  simple  vein : — 

But  0  ye  maidens,  weaving  by  the  sea, 

Upon  your  gentle  voices  let  my  name 
Live  always,  long  removed  in  utter  night. 

And  in  your  loves  remember  her  that  died 
To  launch  the  sailings  of  the  proudest  war, 

When  the  hard  chiefs  gazed  daunted  at  the  calm, 

The  daughter  of  the  monarch  of  them  all. 

And  bring  me  crispy  garlands  once  a  year 
To  wreathe  about  my  urn,  so  I  may  say, 

On  that  green  earth  I  am  not  all  forgot. — (P.  83.) 

Other  “  Studies  ”  in  the  book  before  us  reproduce  antiquity  with 
equally  well-considered  and  truthful  naturalness  and  life.  Thus 
the  author  has  hit  off  with  infinite  imitative  closeness  the  classical 
idea  of  the  serene  indifference  of  the  heathen  divinities,  where, 
in  his  poem  entitled  “  The  Children  of  the  Gods,”  he  minutely 
portrays  the  fabled  impassiveness  of  the  denizens  of  Olympus : — 

They  will  not  raise  a  hand  for  any  woe, 

The  pestilence  and  agonies  of  earth 
Dare  not  invade  the  porches  of  their  rest : 

Only  the  sudden  glory  of  a  dream 
Plays  on  the  stern  lip-corners  like  a  light, 

Nor  turns  them  in  their  slumber  on  the  cloud. — (P.  22.) 

And  the  voice  of  the  “Siren  to  Ulysses”  (pp.  63-9)  is  in  many 
passages  sufficiently  honied  and  persuasive  to  pass  for  the  veritable 
accents  of  her  who  stood  between  the  wise  man  and  his  wife  and 
home.  The  “Njunph  and  the  Hunter,”  too,  is  a  pretty  and  novel 
variation  of  the  classic  tales  of  mortals  paying  for  peeping  at  a 
goddess  in  her  bath.  From  this  “study”  of  Mr.  Lancaster  we 
infer  that  he  questions  the  justice  of  Actseon’s  fate.  Ilis  Nymph 
is  far  more  kindly  than  Diana,  and  seems  well  inclined  to  let  the 
Hunter  who  invades  her  privacy  “  live  happily  ever  after.”  Indeed, 
we  should  characterize  all  the  Studies  in  Verse  which  have  a 
classical  inspiration  as  being  in  the  main  remarkable  for  refine¬ 
ment  of  fancy,  jealousy  of  over-omament,  and  elaboration  enough 
to  show  that  the  author  is  not  ashamed  to  work  up  and  work 
out  his  themes. 

There  are  poems,  also,  of  a  neutral  tint  in  this  volume,  which 
call  for  no  special  notice,  either  for  good  or  for  bad.  But  some¬ 
thing  requires  to  be  said  of  two  somewhat  ambitious  poems,  if 
we  may  venture  so  to  describe  them,  belonging  to  a  class  in  which 
we  have  never  thought  that  Mr.  Lancaster’s  strength  lay.  These 
are  poems  of  rural  life,  on  subjects  such  as  Crabbe  delighted  to 
illustrate.  But  they  lack  Crabbe’s  power  of  delineation,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  affect  his  more  morbid  and  unprepossessing 
features.  Without  professing  to  be  optimists,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  doubt  the  mission  of  the  poet  who  draws  the  curtain 
from  domestic  life  only  to  exhibit  the  failure  of  parental  care 
and  nurture.  Such  a  poem  as  the  “  Seaman’s  Children,”  occupying 
thirty-five  pages  in  this  volume,  has  surely,  if  any  purpose,  a  didactic 
purpose ;  and  if  so,  what  teaching  is  to  be  gleaned  from  it  P  It  is 
undeniably  written  with  care  as  to  diction  and  versification.  It 
is  a  finished  piece.  But  its  subject  is  distasteful  and  unnatural. 
A  “sea-captain  of  a  brig”  dies  and  leaves  a  widow  with  one 
boy  and  one  girl.  And  the  honest  and  striving  relict  of  a  member 
of  a  class  which  English  people  regard  as  typical  of  bluff  down¬ 
right  honesty  is  represented  as  working  and  praying  that  she  may 
be  enabled  to  bring  up  her  orphans  in  the  way  that  they  should 


go.  So  far  well.  But  what  need  was  there  to  prefer  unnatural  to 
natural  issues,  when  early  training  bearing  its  wonted  fruit  would 
make  a  very  pretty  picture  and  an  ever  loveable  study  ?  Why 
need  aspirants  for  the  poetic  wreath  aim  at  sensational  effects, 
and  prefer  issues  that  are  contrary  to  general  experience  P  Why 
upset  the  good  old  faith  .about  the  results  of  pious  rearing  ?  What 
charm,  save  to  morbid  minds,  can  there  be  in  recording  or  reading 
that  a  poor  widow’s  care  and  nurture  of  her  children  in  honest  and 
God-fearing  ways  may  result  in  the  son  robbing  his  employer,  and 
the  daughter  yielding  to  the  wiles  of  a  seducer  P  And,  worse 
still,  this  seducer  of  the  “seaman’s  child”  is  a  highly  educated 
young  man,  who  has  taken  a  splendid  degree.  What,  then, 
is  the  lesson  taught  ?  “  Widows,  let  your  children  run  wild  5 

don’t  bring  them  up  at  all,  and  they  will  probably  be  as 
honest  and  virtuous  as  if  you  wasted  parental  care  upon  them  ! 
Gentlefolks,  don’t  send  your  sons  to  college,  or  if  you  do,  don’t 
let  them  read  for  honours,  lest  all  their  reading  should  only  equip 
them  for  mischief,  and  render  them  a  snare  to  their  humbler 
neighbours.”  Nay,  a  not  very  unnatural  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  poem  would  be  that  the  Edward  Maynes  of  our 
generation  go  through  a  University  course  for  the  sake  of  graduating 
in  the  “  arts  ”  of  villany.  If  such  issues  as  that  of  this  story  are  the 
result  of  widows’  prayers  and  tears,  good-bye  to  the  old-fashioned 
story  of  Monica  and  Augustin !  It  were  better  to  reconstruct  our 
belief  in  good.  But  if,  as  one  who  was  himself  a  poet  has 
enunciated,  “  poetry  is  the  flower  of  any  sort  of  experience,  rooted 
in  truth,  and  growing  up  into  beauty,”  it  might  well  be  asked 
whether  the  “  Seaman’s  Children  ”  does  not  fall  short  of  this 
definition,  and  whether  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  poem 
that  results  should  go  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Against  the  other  tale  of  rural  life,  “  Ruth  and  Lucy,  or  Cross- 
Purposes,”  we  have  no  serious  charge  to  bring.  It  is  simply  the 
old  story,  which  its  second  title  bespeaks,  told  simply  and.  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  main.  All  we  complain  of  is  that  the  author  did 
not  adopt  a  simple  expedient  to  put  his  opening  lines  more  clearly 
before  his  ordinary  readers,  which  we  will  suggest  after  quoting 
them.  “  Ruth  and  Lucy  ”  begins : — 

A  ■winding  lane  of  elder,  hip,  and  sloe, 

Led  to  the  thatcher  Abel  Nixon’s  home  : 

A  cottage  squared  in  white  and  beamed  in  dark, 

A  bee-liive  and  a  dahlia  row  beyond, 

A  cornered  croft  with  twisted  apple-trees ; 

A  field-gate  to  the  right  and  one  bar  gone  ; 

The  near  ground  poached  and  roughened  by  the  hooves 
Of  lazy  pasture-going  beeves  : 

Pasture  on  pasture  laid  until  the  verge, 

And  nothing  nearer  heaven  than  hedge  or  tree  : 

A  sliire  of  milk  as  even  as  a  mere. — (P.  84.) 

This  description  looks  at  first  sight  like  an  inventory  of  Abel 
Nixon’s  effects,  but  is  probably  meant  for  a  pre-Raffaelitish 
description  of  the  thatcher’s  cottage  and  tenement.  Persons  with 
a  keen  eye  for  minutiae  may  see  it  all  at  a  glance ;  but  really,  for 
the  sake  of  the  obtuse,  the  author  should  have  provided  a  plan  or 
woodcut  of  Abel  Nixon’s  premises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
page.  It  has  taken  us  some  time  to  make  it  out,  and  even  now 
we  are  not  quite  certain  about 

The  shire  of  milk  as  even  as  a  mere. 

Does  the  author  mean  that  the  county  round  was  all  flat  pasture- 
land?  If  so,  a  “shire  of  milk"  is  a  bold  expression,  the  more 
ambiguous  because  the  “mere”  which  follows  is  suggestive  of 
“  tvater."  In  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Provincial  Words  a  “  shire  ” 
is  said  to  mean  “  a  clear  egg.”  Perhaps  in  a  couple  of  centuries 
hence,  if  the  world  and  Studies  in  Verse  last  so  long,  com¬ 
mentators  may  set  to  work  at  restoring  the  text  of  this  volume,  and, 
moving  the  “  shire  of  milk  ”  up  to  v.  7,  may  argue  that  that  was 
what  the  poet  meant  to  say  was  “  poached  ” ;  whereas  “  the  near 
ground,”  if  carried  down  to  v.  1 1,  would  be  perfectly  intelligible 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  words  “  as  even  as  a  mere.” 

It  is  very  odd  that  in  nothing  are  the  failures  of  poetical  aspirants 
more  frequent  than  in  natural  and  unforced  delineation  of  rural 
life  and  scenery.  Nature  in  her  own  sweet  self  does  not  satisfy  them 
when  they  essay  to  depict  nature.  But  such  descriptions  as  that 
above  quoted  are  a  fashion  of  the  age,  which  has  advanced  beyond 
the  simplicity  of  the  “Bard  of  Sweet  Auburn,”  and  the  more 
elaborate  yet  not  less  lucid  imagery  of  the  “  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.”  Until  Mr.  Lancaster  has  wooed  nature  longer,  and 
sat  at  her  feet  to  better  purpose  than  to  obscure,  when  he  would 
illustrate,  her,  he  will  do  well  to  eschew  modem  subjects,  and 
cleave  to  those  in  which  he  is  infinitely  more  successful — the 
themes  of  classical  antiquity. 


TRISTRAM’S  LAND  OF  ISRAEL.* 

IVE  years  ago,  Mr.  Tristram  published  a  narrative  of  a  journey 
in  the  Algerian  Sahara.  As  describing  a  region  previously 
known  only  through  the  inaccurate  account  of  General  Daumas,  his 
book  was  of  general  interest ;  but  it  derived  a  special  value  from 
careful  appendices  relating  to  the  geology,  the  fauna,  and  the  flora 
of  the  district  between  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  tho  Desert.  The 
Land  of  Israel  is  a  journal  of  a  tour  in  Syria  from  November, 
1863,  to  June,  1864,  with  especial  reference  to  the  physical  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  country.  Like  the  African  journal,  it  is  mainly 
a  transcript  of  letters  written  on  the  spot ;  and  we  only  regret  that 

*  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  1865. 
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the  resemblance  in  plan  does  not  go  further.  A  set  of  appendices 
like  those  in  the  earlier  work  would  have  shown  at  a  glance  the 
results  of  researches  as  successful  as  they  were  varied,  which  have 
now  to  be  tracked  by  scattered  notices  through  636  pages.  "When 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  and  strata  present  themselves 
by  glimpses  amid  explorations  of  Scriptural  sites  and  mediaeval 
fortresses,  idyls  of  camp  life  and  perils  among  Bedouins,  it  would 
task  the  memory  of  Mr.  Morphy,  the  eminent  chess-player,  to 
follow  all  the  threads  at  once.  No  ordinary  person  could  pretend 
to  say  off-hand  whether  the  podiceps  cridatus  just  captured  at 
El  Medjel  is  the  species  last  heard  of  at  Engedi,  in  what  items 
the  vegetation  around  Tabor  differs  from  that  at  Acre,  or  at  what 
points  the  volcanic  period  has  left  its  mark  on  the  tertiary  lime¬ 
stone.  But  no  one  can  have  a  better  right  than  Mr.  Tristram  to 
demand  some  exertion  from  those  who  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  He  has  done  most  important  service  in  a  rich  and 
neglected  field.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Linnteus  com¬ 
plained  that  the  natural  history  of  Palestine  was  less  known  than 
that  of  the  remotest  parts  of  India ;  and  it  was  one  of  many  vexed 
questions  in  the  Syrian  flora  which  seemed  to  Casaubon  so 
desperate,  “  ut  videatur  Elias  expectandus,  qui  clari  aliquid  nos 
doceat.”  Vague  and  casual  notices  by  travellers  intent  on  other 
objects  have  not  mended  matters.  With  regard  to  the  zoology 
and  botany  of  Palestine,  generalities  are  worse  than  useless ;  they 
confuse  and  mislead.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  country  that, 
within  a  compass  of  1 80  miles,  it  combines  the  glacier  and 
the  jungle,  subarctic  forms  of  life  with  forms  scarcely  found 
above  the  tropics.  The  naturalist  who  would  estimate  the 
range  of  productions  in  a  climate  so  various  must  examine 
the  several  localities  in  detail,  and  the  same  locality  at  different 
seasons.  He  must  have  able  assistants  in  each  department ; 
he  must  be  content  to  take  about  a  heavy  baggage-train,  and 
to  spend  the  evenings  of  laborious  days  in  pickling  fish  or  em¬ 
balming  skins  with  arsenical  soap,  before  cataloguing  his  prizes  and 
writing  up  his  journal.  Of  Mr.  Tristram’s  companions,  one  was  a 
scientific  botanist,  another  “  a  young  naturalist  of  no  ordinary 
promise  ” ;  the  camera  of  another,  and  the  pencils  of  two  more, 
contributed  at  different  times  to  the  excellent  illustrations  which 
enrich  the  volume ;  while,  during  the  most  arduous  part  of  the 
tour,  the  expedition  was  fortunate  in  the  addition  to  its  number  of 
two  dauntless  travellers  and  indefatigable  collectors,  one  of  whom 
was  so  excellent  a  shot  as  to  be  surnamed  by  the  Arabs  “  The  Father 
of  two  Eyes.”  The  party  thus  strongly  constituted  was  provided 
with  complete  apparatus  for  scientific  observation  and  for  preserving 
specimens;  as  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tristram  and 
his  friends  traversed  South  Palestine  with  a  train  of  forty-three 
mules,  and  formed,  with  guard  and  servants,  a  band  considerably 
more  numerous  than  the  household  of  Jacob  when  the  patriarch 
descended  into  Egypt.  The  journal  introduces  us  to  the  perpetual 
variety  of  a  busy  and  exhilarating  camp  life,  when,  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  visit  to  the  traps  and  the  al  fresco  breakfast  before  the  tents, 
“  S.”  and  “  U.”  would  start  with  their  guns  for  some  promising 
wady,  while  “B.”  took  his  camera  to  some  picturesque  relic  of  the 
Crusades,  and  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  claimed  their 
divergent  votaries  till  all  met  again  in  the  evening  to  compare 
prizes  and  adventures  over  wild-boar  chops  and  Greek  partridges 
or  boiled  bulbuls. 

Before  the  expedition  set  out  from  Beyrout,  an  interesting  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous  Assyrian 
tablets.  In  a  mass  of  bone  breccia  on  the  shore  of  St.  George’s 
Bay  were  found  several  teeth,  one  of  which  appeared  referable 
to  the  bison.  It  has  long  been  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
“unicorn”  in  our  version  and  in  the  Septuagint  is  a  mistransla¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  rein ;  but  the  doubt  remained  as  to  what 
species  of  wild  ox  was  intended.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
lieview  recently  expressed  his  belief  that  future  explorations  in 
Palestine  would  discover  traces  of  the  bison  priscus;  and  his 
prediction  has  thus  been  curiously  verified.  In  the  course  of  his 
prolonged  tour,  Mr.  Tristram  laid  the  ghost  of  more  than  one  con¬ 
troversy.  He  established  the  disputed  existence  in  Syria  of  the 
badger  ;  and  he  shows  that  what  M.  de  Saulcy  took  for  the  foot¬ 
marks  of  a  lion  on  the  plains  of  Jericho  were  probably  those  of 
the  leopard  or  cheetah.  The  hypothesis  of  crocodiles  in  Syria 
has  of  late  suffered  as  much  from  its  friends  as  from  its  enemies, 
Dr.  Thomson  having  been  reduced  to  the  amusing  theory  that  an 
ancient  Egyptian  settler  may  have  imported  his  penates  from  the 
Nile.  Mr.  Tristram  ably  contends,  from  the  affinity  between  the 
herpetological  fauna  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  that  in  remote 
times  the  crocodile  may  have  been  sheltered,  not  only  in  the 
reedy  brakes  on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  but  in  the  morasses  of 
Merom,  in  the  tropical  Jordan,  or  on  the  marshy  edges  of  the 
Kishon.  It  was  an  interesting  circumstance  of  the  journey  that 
from  time  to  time  some  bird  was  shot  well  known  to  naturalists,  but 
known  only  as  a  member  of  a  more  Eastern  or  more  Southern  fauna. 
Thus  the  fish-eating  owl  with  osprey’s  claws,  shot  in  the  wady 
Kurn  at  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  though  common  in  China, 
was  previously  unheard  of  on  this  side  of  Southern  India.  At 
Engedi  Mr.  Tristram  was  surprised  to  meet  with  an  old  friend 
from  the  Sahara,  the  striolated  bunting,  who  had  recklessly 
severed  his  family  ties  in  Africa  and  Nubia.  The  collared  turtle¬ 
dove,  an  Indian  species,  was  found  at  Jericho  in  mid- winter;  and 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  beautiful  grakle,  familiar  to 
visitors  at  the  Convent  of  Marsaba  as  the  “  orange-winged  black¬ 
bird,”  represents  an  isolated  species  of  a  genus  which  is  exclusively 
African.  But  by  far  the  most  singular  phenomenon  was  the 
occurrence  in  June  of  English  and  Alpine  winter  birds  on  the  top 


of  Hermon.  Taking  this  fact'  in  connection  with  a  parallel 
one,  the  occurrence  of  tropical  birds  and  plants  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  Mr.  Tristram  suggests  an  ingenious  explana¬ 
tion.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that,  in  times  long  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  man,  the  temperature  of  the  Northern  regions 
was  more  genial  than  at  present,  and  that  tropical  species  may 
have  ranged  further  northward  than  they  now  do.  Then  came  an 
epoch  of  great  cold  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  the  glacial  epoch. 
Boreal  forms  of  life  would  move  southward ;  Southern  forms  of  life 
would  shrink  back  to  the  tropics.  Before  man  came  upon  the 
earth  the  glacial  period  had  elapsed,  and  the  desolate  North  had 
received  back  its  emigrants.  The  northern  birds  and  plants  on 
Hermon  are  the  stray  lingerers  in  a  warmer  exile.  The  tropical 
birds  and  plants  in  the  Jordan  valley  represent  the  hardy  remnant 
that  stood  their  ground  in  the  day  of  the  great  frost. 

Mr.  Tristram’s  party  spent  the  first  half  of  January,  1 864,  under 
canvas  on  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  then  devoted  the  remainder  of 
the  month  to  an  accurate  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea  shores  in  their 
south-western  part.  The  coast-line  proved  to  be  far  more  tortuous 
than  it  appears  in  any  map  except  Lynch’s.  Thus  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  between  Ain  Terabeh  and  Ain  Jidy  is  increased  to  thirteen  by 
the  windings  of  the  shore,  and  within  the  same  compass  two 
landspits  and  three  bays  are  ignored  by  Van  de  Velde.  The 
total  absence  of  organic  life,  either  vertebrate  or  molluscous, 
in  the  Dead  Sea  was  thoroughly  established  during  a  fortnight’s 
scrutiny  of  the  west  coast.  At  its  southern  end  great  numbers  of 
small  fish  were  found  in  shallow  salt-pools  near  the  shore.  Some 
of  these  fish  were  collected  in  a  pocket-handkerchief;  half  a  dozen 
were  put  in  a  vessel  of  salt  water  from  the  pools,  and  half  a  dozen 
more  were  left  for  the  night  in  a  vessel  of  the  sea  water.  Next 
morning  the  tenants  of  the  salt-pool  water  were  as  lively  as  ever, 
but  every  fish  in  the  sea  brine  was  floating  on  its  back.  The 
water  in  the  open  tanks  at  Lymington  contain  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  in  every  pint ;  yet  even  the  brine  shrimp  which 
thrives  there  does  not  appear  to  be  found  in  the  salt  lake  of 
Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stories  that  make  the  Dead 
Sea  a  second  Lago  d’Averno  were  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  very  first  day  on  its  shores,  a  kingfisher,  a  raven,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  Andouini’s  gull  were  shot  by  different  members 
of  the  party ;  while  they  saw  dunlins,  redshanks,  and  wag¬ 
tails  running  along  the  edges,  and  several  flocks  of  pochard 
ducks  skimming  the  waters.  Mr.  Tristram  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  great  geological  question 
of  Palestine — the  origin  of  the  unique  fissure  through  which,  at  a 
depth  of  3,000  feet  below  the  hills  of  Judaea,  and  in  a  zigzag 
which  makes  zoo  miles  of  60,  the  Jordan  winds  to  the  most  de¬ 
pressed  sheet  of  water  in  the  world.  Accepting  the  theory  now 
prevalent,  that  the  whole  valley  from  Hermon  to  the  lied  Sea 
was  once  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Mr.  Tristram  observes  that 
the  submersion  must  have  ceased  at  a  very  remote  geological  sera, 
since  no  fossils  occur  in  Palestine  at  a  later  date  than  the  Eocene 
period,  i.e.  the  period  when  species  now  extant  began  to 
appear  among  species  now  extinct.  The  forms  of  life  known  to 
man  had  scarcely  dawned,  when  the  subsiding  ocean  left  central 
Palestine  to  be  swept  by  torrents  from  the  northern  uplands. 
Enormous  masses  of  soil  were  carried  down,  and  formed  the 
gravelly  hillocks  of  the  Jordan  plain.  This  mighty  aqueous  force, 
active  for  a  period  almost  inconceivable,  scooped  out  the  deep 
bed  of  the  Jordan.  A  volcanic  epoch  followed,  red  streams  of 
basalt  flooded  the  upper  valley  from  Lebanon  to  Gennesaret, 
earthquakes  shook  the  central  districts,  and  the  crevasse  of  the 
Jordan,  as  well  as  the  salt  basin  which  receives  it,  sank  still  deeper 
on  the  withdrawal  from  beneath  of  basaltic  fuel  for  the  craters  of  the 
Lej  ah.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  theory  is  the  prominence  given 
to  the  agency  of  water  as  compared  with  that  of  lire.  It  has  been 
usual  to  regard  the  Ghor  as  the  work  of  volcanic  agency,  supple¬ 
mented  by  corrosion.  Mr.  Tristram  reverses  the  case.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  frequency  of  igneous  traces  in  Western 
Palestine  has  been  exaggerated.  Thus  the  veins  of  silex  and 
chalcedony,  black,  brown,  and  blue,  in  the  limestone  belt  above 
Jericho  have  misled  less  fervid  imaginations  than  that  of  M.  de 
Saulcy.  Crumbling  limestone  peaks  on  the  mountains  to  the  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  taken  for  craters  by  travellers  who  saw 
them  from  a  distance.  It  is  more  surprising  that  the  limestone 
bluff  at  Beisan,  once  crowned  by  the  citadel  of  Bethshean,  should 
have  been  described  as  volcanic  both  by  Ilobinson  and  by  Porter. 

After  two  disappointments,  Mr.  Tristram  at  length  enjoyed  the 
rare  privilege  of  passing  ten  days  on  the  east  of  Jordan — that  in¬ 
secure  region  which  less  fortunate  travellers  are  perforce  content  to 
imagine  beyond  the  long  purple  wall  of  the  Moab  mountains.  His 
guides  were  the  Ad  wan,  a  tribe  greatly  superior  to  their  other  Trans- 
jordanic  brethren,  to  the  restless  Beni  Sakk’r  on  the  north,  as  to 
the  rascally  Hamedi  on  the  south,  and  whose  territory  is  a 
quadrilateral  including  the  four  principal  sites,  Ileshbon  and 
Ammon,  Ramoth-Gilead  and  Gerasa.  The  Belka,  or  table-land  of 
Moab,  is  described  by  Mr.  Tristram  as  “  one  waving  ocean  of  corn 
and  grass.”  Other  visitors  have  compared  it  to  the  Sussex  Downs ; 
and  precisely  this  character  is  expressed  by  its  Hebrew  name, 
Mishor.  Wooded  hills,  rarely  terraced  except  for  vines,  attract  a 
larger  rainfall  than  that  of  the  country  to  the  west;  large  patches 
of  barley,  oaks  and  terebinths  in  park-like  groups,  groves  of  fine 
plane-trees,  and  oleanders  twenty-five  feet  high,  proclaim  the 
Devonshire  of  Palestine.  On  the  hills  of  Gilead  “  the  villages 
arc  as  thick  as  in  the  South  of  England,”  and  Es  Salt  (Ramoth- 
Gilead)  seems  to  be  a  flourishing  place,  with  some  trade. 

Recrossing  the  Jordan,  Mr.  Tristram  engaged  in  fresh  researches 
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at  Gennesaret  and  Merom.  The  occurrence  of  an  Afiican  species 
of  fish  at  Gennesaret  is  mentioned  as  supporting  his  view  that  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  belong  to  a  chain  of  salt  lakes 
which  once  extended  from  Hermon  to  the  Zambesi.  After  a  visit 
to  Damascus,  and  a  tour  through  Lebanon,  the  narrative  closes 
where  it  commenced,  at  Beyrout.  , 

Mr.  Tristram  gave  comparatively  little  attention  to  topography, 
and  in  this  department  his  conclusions  are  sometimes  rather  hasty, 
lie  assumes  without  remark  the  identity  of  Birket  er  ltam,  to  the 
east  of  Banias  (Caesarea),  with  the  Lake  Phiala  of  Josephus;  dis¬ 
regarding  the  old  objection  that  this  theory  makes  a  feeder  of  the 
Jordan  to  have  flowed  uphill.  But  if  we  do  not  attach  much 
value  to  his  recognition  of  the  inn  frequented  by  the  good  Sa¬ 
maritan  (p.  198),  or  of  the  exact  spot  where  Uriah  the  Hittite  was  ] 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Rabboth  Ammon  (p.  549),  his  speculation  as  j 
to  the  particular-  bay  in  which  Jonah  was  landed  by  the  whale  1 
appears  to  us  to  be  deserving  of  attention.  After  urging  the 
claims  of  Ncbi  Yunas,  which  are  also  supported  by  Moslem 
tradition,  Mr.  Tristram  adds,  “The  event  may  as  well  have 
occurred  here  as  elsewhere  ”  —  a  remark  to  which  we  believe  that 
many  naturalists  will  assent.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  literary  characteristics  of  a  work  which  has  merits  that  would 
have  made  it  independent  of  the  graces  of  style.  Once  or 
twice  we  detect  a  blemish.  We  have  read  the  narrative 
with  such  thorough  enjojnnent  that  it  is  with  a  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  like  ingratitude  that  we  confess  to  a  misgiving  about  the 
only  simile  in  the  book.  Two  springs  on  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
when  seen  from  the  highlands  of  Moab,  are  described  as  “bright 
twins  nestling  under  the  wall  of  the  Quarantania.”  To  say 
nothing  of  our  doubts  as  to  what  bright  twins  are,  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  we  know  why  twins  of  any  description  should 
nestle  under  a  wall.  At  pp.  1 28  and  21 1,  Mr.  Tristram  speaks  of 
one’s  mind  being  “  solemnized  ” — a  word  which  should  never  be 
used  except  of  “  nuptials,”  and  perhaps  Belfast  riots.  We  scarcely 
like  to  hear,  at  p.  536,  that  Moses  “closed  the  eye  of  his  mor¬ 
tality  ” ;  and  surely  “  a  place  of  alarm  ”  (p.  541)  is  better  Hebrew 
than  English  for  “  an  alarming  place.”  And  now  our  criticism  is 
exhausted.  The  attempt  to  interweave  scientific  detail  with 
general  impressions  and  with  the  incidents  of  a  delightful  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  which  goes  far  to  justify 
the  experiment. 


SELVAGGIO.* 

rjUIERE  are  a  great  many  very  worthy  people  whose  political 
J-  zeal  rises  at  times  to  absolutely  fever  heat,  without  their 
really  possessing  any  political  principles  or  even  any  political 
instincts.  The  secular  events  of  the  day  are,  in  their  minds,  wholly 
subordinated  to  the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  some  favourite 
religious  tenet.  A  general  election  is  important  to  them,  not  from 
the  extent  to  which  its  results  may  affect  the  state  of  parties,  but 
from  its  relation  to  Sabbath  observance  or  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth.  A  revolution  or  a  foreign  war  arouses  their  attention, 
not  on  account  of  the  oppression  which  provoked  the  one  or  the 
object  which  justifies  the  other,  but  simply  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  either  may  exercise  on  the  fortunes  of  some 
favourite  society  for  the  re-evangelization  of  Christendom. 
We  have  little  doubt  that,  in  many  English  households, 
the  composition  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  has  been 
discussed  with  the  warmest  interest  in  order  to  gauge  the 
degree  of  resistance  it  will  offer  to  the  monstrous  proposal  to 
put  the  British  Museum  on  the  same  footing,  as  regards  Sunday, 
with  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  or  to  estimate  Mr.  Newdegate’s 
chance  of  success  in  effecting  an  entrance  by  Act  of  Parliament 
into  every  bui’ding  which  popular  rumour  may'  choose  to  call 
a  nunneiy.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  realize  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  people  who  feel  in  this  way.  All  the  annals  of 
Christendom,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  must  be  a  blank  to  them ;  and  even  after  the 
latter  epoch  their  interest  must  be  of  a  very  languid  order  until  it 
finds  food  of  the  kind  it  craves  for  in  the  records  1  of  an  Irish 
revival.  We  can  only  suppose  that  an  entire  ignorance  of  all 
past  history  and  all  contemporary  politics  is  found  to  act  as  a 
useful  auxiliary  in  the  attainment  of  the  necessary  theological 
distraction. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  good  will 
of  this  section  of  Englishmen.  They  must  not  flatter  themselves, 
indeed,  that  they  owe  this  advantage  to  any  merit  of  their  own. 
Any  symptom  of  self-righteousness  of  this  kind  may  be  at  once 
dispelled  by  a  comparison  of  the  degree  of  sympathy  manifested 
by  tlie  same  class  of  persons  with  the  Polish  insurrection  last  year. 
The  Poles  had  apparently  as  good  a  cause  as  the  Italians,  but  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  Pope  on  their  side,  while  the  secret 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  popularity  of  the  Italian  Revolution  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Tope  is  its  antagonist.  The  ordinary  English¬ 
man  is  very  successful  in  identifying  the  negative  term  Pro¬ 
testantism  with  his  own  particular  set  of  affirmative  beliefs,  and 
probably  these  estimable  ladies  and  worthy  young  men  have 
never  been  troubled  with  any  misgivings  that  the  fall  of  the  Papacy 
can  by  possibility  have  any  other  result  than  the  substitution,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Italians,  of  the  little  bunch  of  doctrines  which 
they  dignify  with  the  name  of  Scriptural  truth.  Selvaggio  is  evi¬ 
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dently  the  product  of  this  species  of  enthusiasm.  Story  there  is 
none,  character  there  is  none,  and  for  ourselves  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  add,  interest  there  is  none.  But  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  on  this  last  point  many  of  its  readers  may  differ  from  us, 
and  be  willing  to  accept  a  satisfactory  religious  denouement  as 
an  ample  substitute  for  those  more  commonplace  elements  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  is,  perhaps  designedly,  deficient.  Still,  to  the 
mere  worldling,  the  preface  has,  it  must  be  owned,  a  slightly  un¬ 
promising  look.  “  Obligations  are  acknowledged  .  ...  to  sundry 
religious  reports,  &c.,  marginal  references  to  which  would  impair 
the  reader’s  pleasure,”  and  “  the  recapitulation  of  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  was  abridged  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day.”  The 
promise  conveyed  in  the  latter  clause  is  fully  justified  by  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  a  good  sixth  of  a  small  one-volume  novel  is  made 
up  in  this  way : — 

The  Austrian  ultimatum  had  been  presented  by  Baron  Knellerberg,  on 
Saturday,  April  23.  lie  remained  in  Turin  till  the  three  days  had  expired. 
At  half-past  five  on  Tuesday  evening  Count  Cavour  delivered  to  him  the 
answer  of  Piedmont.  The  Baron  quitted  Turin  at  half-past  six,  and  was 
escorted  to  the  frontier  by  a  Sardinian  officer.  That  night  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Austrians  crossed  the  Ticino.  They  were  commanded  by 
General  Gyulai. 

Sometimes  the  abridgment  takes  a  more  oratorical  and  less  strictly 
grammatical  form,  and  groups  events  after  this  fashion : — 

The  famous  Quadrilateral  had  been  reached,  Peschiera  invested.  Mantua 
masked,  Verona  on  the  point  of  being  summoned,  Venice  threatened,  and 
Garibaldi  hovering  on  the  rear  of  the  great  fortresses,  when  an  armistice  was 
concluded  at  Villafranea.  The  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Empress  :  “  A  treaty 
of  peace  has  been  signed  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  myself.” 

Part  of  the  story,  however,  relates  to  the  Crimean  war,  and  here 
the  authoress,  instead  of  borrowing  from  newspapers,  has  preferred 
to  draw  on  her  imagination.  One  of  her  heroes  joins  the  Anglo- 
Italian  Legion,  is  present  with  it  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and 
finds  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  quartered  in  Lancashire. 
During  the  stay  of  the  corps  there,  some  benevolent  persons  obtain 
from  the  Bible  Society  a  grant  of  three  hundred  Italian  New 
Testaments,  which  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  through  the 
agency  of  a  “  friendly  druggist.”  When  the  news  reached  the 
barracks,  “away  they  ran,  and  for  three  days  the  druggist’s 
shop  was  literally  besieged;  often  as  many  as  eighteen  or 
twenty  being  in  it  at  a  time,  reaching  out  their  hands  to 
receive  it,  and.  crying  out — ‘  Testamento  !  Testamento ’  ”  When 
they  got  a  copy,  “  some  of  them  exclaimed  ‘  Buono !  buono !  ’ 
others  clasped  their  treasure  to  their  hearts,  others  kissed  it.  In 
less  than  three  days  two  hundred  copies  were  distributed.  Well, 
what  was  the  effect  of  all  this  P  It  is  not  fiction ;  I  am  writing 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  Some  of  them  exclaimed,  ‘  We 
will  be  Roman  Catholics  no  longer.’  ”  Unfortunately,  however, 
neither  truth  nor  soberness  seem  in  this  instance  to  be  any 
guarantee  for  accuracy.  The  Anglo-Italian  Legion  never  went  to 
the  Crimea  at  all,  as  the  war  was  over  before  it  was  considered 
fit  for  service ;  and  it  was  never  quartered  in  England,  unless 
indeed  the  fact  that  one  regiment  was  for  a  time  sent  to  Malta 
can  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  to  living  in  barracks  in  Lancashire. 

The  unliistorical — we  can  hardly  say  the  more  imaginative — part 
of  Selvaggio  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  conversion  of  the  several 
heroes.  The  process  is  distributed  over  longer  or  shorter  periods 
in  different  cases,  but  in  every  instance  matrimony  is  the  vehicle 
employed  for  conveying  Divine  truth  to  the  benighted  mind 
of  the  male  Papist.  First  in  order  of  introduction  to  the  reader 
comes  Silvio  Brunetti,  upon  whom  Gospel  light  first  beams  from 
the  eyes  of  a  certain  Rosina.  In  the  days  of  their  mental  dark¬ 
ness  Silvio  and  she  are  engaged  lovers ;  but  she  goes  as  lady’s- 
maid  into  an  English  family,  and  when  they  meet  again  it  is  only 
that  she  may  “  tell  him  how  her  mind  has  expanded  and  altered, 
how  she  has  adopted  a  purer  faith,  and  is  determined  never  to 
marry  any  one  but  a  Protestant.”  Silvio  thereupon  enlists,  and 
becomes  the  hero  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Legion  and  the  donee  of  the 
first  of  the  three  hundred  Italian  New  Testaments.  Upon  this 
enlightenment  follows  rapidly,  and  he  soon  wishes  “to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  English  Church  by  baptism.”  No  difficulty  is 
raised  by  the  clergyman  to  whom  he  applies,  nor  does  it  seem  ever 
to  have  occurred  to  the  authoress  that  Romanism  is  in  any 
sense  a  form  of  Christianity,  or  that  baptism  makes  one  of  its 
sacraments.  The  ceremony  is  performed  “in  the  presence  of  a 
very  lovely  girl,  plainly  yet  tastefully  dressed  in  black  silk, 
with  a  white  straw  bonnet,  who,  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  had  recognised  Silvio,  and  had  been  furtively 
watching  him  ever  since.  The  service  over,  she  lingered 
in  the  doorway.  Silvio  glanced  at  her  in  some  surprise,  then  gave 
a  great  start.  ‘ Posdbile !  Rosina!  ’  ‘0  Silvio!  0  how  glad  I  am.’ 
‘And  I — 0I1,  this  is  the  sweetest  moment  of  my  life;  this  is  the 
crown  of  my  happiness.’  ”  Of  course  after  this  they  marry,  and 
become  the  proprietors  of  a  tavern  in  their  native  village,  where 
Rosina  devotes  herself  to  the  dissemination  of  improved  notions 
upon  cleanliness,  cookery,  and  Christianity,  among  her  benighted 
fellow-countrymen.  In  the  case  of  Emilio  Riario,  the  process  is 
slightly  different.  He  begins  to  read  the  Old  Testament,  to  please 
his  brother-in-law,  a  French  officer;  and  this,  coupled  with 
D’Aubignd’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  soon  convinces  him  of  the 
falsehood  of  Romanism,  though  for  the  positive  side  of  his  creed 
he  is  indebted  to  a  visit  to  the  Vaudois  church  at  Turin,  where 
he  is  “  struck  by  the  singular  beauty  of  a  young  lady  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  and  with  an  expression  of  moumf'ulness  amounting 
to  solemnity.”  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Neapolitan  prisoner  of  State, 
who  is  opportunely  set  at  liberty  just  in  time  to  enlist  in  the  Italian 
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army,  and  to  -whose  protection  Emilio  devotes  himself  during  the 
campaign.  This  encounter  in  church  is  followed  by  equally  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  that  of  Silvio  and  Rosina,  and  in  this  way  tho 
happiness,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  Emilio  is  provided  for.  A  third 
hero,  Basilio  Novello,  has  to  leave  Italy  for  political  reasons,  and 
supports  himself  while  in  England  by  teaching  Italian.  Among 
his  pupils  is  a  young  lady  who  has  singled  him  out  from  a  host  of 
others  as  her  instructor,  owing  to  the  prettiness  of  his  name,  and 
who  soon  becomes  disposed,  probably  for  some  equally  cogent  reason, 
to  take  him  as  her  husband  also.  Thereupon  Basilio's  “  letters 
became  strongly  tinctured  with  religious  feeling,  which,  he  frankly 
owned,  was  fostered  by  Emma  and  her  mother.  lie  even  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  enter  the  Reformed  Church.”  Whether  he 
succeeded  in  this  desire,  and  what  was  in  his  caso  the  initiatory 
rite  employed,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  marries 
Emma  when  the  war  is  over,  we  may  assume  that  some  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  was  arrived  at  upon  both  these  points.  But 
perhaps  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  characters  in  Seloaygio 
is  Onofrio,  the  remaining  hero,  who  contrives  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds  by  marrying  Rosina’s  mistress,  a  lovely 
young  English  heiress.  “  It  is  true  he  had  nothing  whatever, 
but  she  had  enough  for  both.”  Well  may  the  authoress  add, 
“  How  comfortably  everything  is  going  on !  IIow  Italy  is 
struggling  upward  and  onward!”  We  can  only  hope  that  she 
has  good  grounds  for  thus  doing  her  best  to  create  a  belief  in  the 
Italian  mind  that  Protestantism  has  the  promise  of  great  riches. 
If  she  has,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  good  news  will  bring  over 
to  these  shores  a  large  number  of  catechumens,  who  will  raise  no 
difficulties  about  undergoing  baptism,  or  anything  else,  if  only 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  into  wedlock  at  the  same  time  without 
any  awkward  questions  about  settlements.  But  we  certainly 
think  that  she  is  responsible  for  seeing  her  converts  properly 
started  in  life,  and  that  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  having  at 
command  a  large  reserve  of  marriageable  young  ladies  blessed 
with  Scriptural  principles  and  a  modest  competence  can  justify 
her  in  holding  out  this  true  Gospel  of  the  poor  to  those  Italian 
gentlemen  who  are  “  struggling  upward  and  onward  ”  after  a 
contemporaneous  relief  from  theological  doubts  and  pecuniary 
embarrassments. 


MORE  ABOUT  FARM  LADS.* 

NOT  long  ago,  the  rector  of  a  parish  in - shire  was  surprised 

byr  a  request  from  an  old  woman  in  his  village,  that  he 
would  give  her  a  seat  in  the  church  quite  close  to  the  pulpit. 
“  Why,  Molly,”  said  he,  “  you’re  not  deaf ;  surely  you  can 
hear  my  sermons  very  well  where  you  now  sit.”  “  Yes,  Sir,” 
said  the  old  woman,  “  that  be  true  enough ;  but  you  see 
there  be  Betty  Stubbs,  and  Bill  Jones,  and  Mary  Walker 
sitting  right  in  front  of  me  with  their  mouths  all  wide  open, 
and  taking  it  all  in,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  Oi  it’s  werry 
poor  stuff  indeed.”  Such  are  the  mothers  and  grandmothers 
of  farm  lads.  Can  we  wonder  that  their  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  is  not  yet  to  be  described  as  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
that  worthy  clergymen  like  Mr.  Legard  find  them  rather  a  burden 
upon  their  consciences  ?  Yet  why  their  thoughts  on  these 
young  unhopefuls  should  be  expounded  to  the  Social  Science 
Association  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand ;  unless  it  be  that 
Mr.  Legard  and  his  friend  Miss  Simpson  had  found  that  the  private 
exchange  of  their  sorrows  was  an  insufficient  relief,  and  that 
they  flattered  themselves  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  question  by  the  Anthropological  section  of  that  omnigenous 
Society.  Certainly  it  must  be  almost  a  comfort  to  believe  that  once 
upon  a  time  we  all  sprang  from  some  exceptionally  gifted  chim¬ 
panzee,  considering  the  almost  purely  animal  character  of  so  many 
myriads  of  our  species  at  the  present  day.  Between  the  typical 
agricultural  labourer,  and  the  gifted  men  and  women  who  speechify 
at  Social  Science  gatherings,  there  is  so  wide  a  gap  that  we  are 
encomaged  to  hope  that  the  small  gulf  still  existing  between  the 
labourer  and  the  developed  gorilla  may  in  time  be  widened,  if 
only  the  original  relationship  be  satisfactorily  established.  If  a 
gorilla  can  have  grown  into  a  ploughboy  in  the  course  of  unnum¬ 
bered  years  past,  why  may  not  a  ploughboy  grow  into  a  philosopher 
in  the  future  lapse  of  ages  ?  In  the  meantime,  we  are  a  little 
surprised  that  no  enterprising  political  philanthropist  has  yet 
thought  of  trying  the  suffrage  as  an  instrument  for  the  elevation 
of  farm  lads  and  lasses.  We  have  been  told  occasionally  of  late 
that  there  is  nothing  like  giving  votes  to  town  and  city  roughs  for 
converting  them  into  model  husbands,  sons,  and  citizens — doubtless 
on  the  principle  that  children  who  are  told  to  amuse  themselves  with 
lucifer-matches  in  the  midst  of  hay,  straw,  and  shavings  will  prac¬ 
tically  learn  the  evils  of  playing  with  fire.  We  are  now,  however, 
getting  a  little  tired  of  the  “working-man  ”  of  lanes,  courts,  and. 
alleys.  One  is  rather  bored  by  the  reiteration  of  the  new  reading  of 
the  old  proverb  about  “  saints  in  serge  ”  and  “  saints  in  lawn.”  The 
standard  saint  in  corduroys  is  nearly  out  of  date.  Political  specu¬ 
lators  who  trade  upon  the  probabilities  of  a  coming  universal 
suffrage  should  quit  the  workshop  and  the  factory,  and  take  to 
the  hidden  graces  of  the  ploughboy  and  the  carter’s  lad.  Why 
should  not  political  experiments,  like  other  experiments,  be  made 
upon  a  corpus  vile  ?  There  is  nothing  like  beginning  with  the  raw 
material  if  we  wish  to  conduct  a  manufacturing  process  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  result.  And  the  material  in  this  case  is  so  thoroughly 
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raw  that  it  can  be  easily  moulded  without  resistance  to  any  shape 
the  democratic  agitator  may  desire. 

In  all  seriousness,  however,  the  condition  of  farm  lads  and  of  the 
whole  agricultural  population  generally  is  a  bitter  satire  upon  our 
religious  professionsand  our  civilization.  No  onewhohas  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  can  hesitato  to  endorse 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Legard  and  the  other  writers  of  the  little 
book  before  us.  If  we  do  not  enter  into  all  his  views  for  reform¬ 
ing  the  evils  he  details,  it  is  from  no  want  of  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  regrets.  But,  in  truth,  these  evils  lie  far  deeper  than  he 
and  his  brother  clergy  seem  to  understand,  and  hence  their  pro¬ 
posed  remedies  are  often  superficial  and  savour  too  much  of  the 
professional  kind.  The  fact  is  that  the  entire  condition  of  agricul¬ 
tural  parochial  life  is  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  There  are  no 
elements  of  a  healthy  social  condition  to  be  found  in  it.  It  is  a  mere 
chaos  of  conflicting  interests,  pervaded  by  one  universal  mutual 
antagonism.  We  detect  in  it  no  sound  principles  of  action  existing 
in  a  rudimentary  and  half- understood  condition,  which  may 
gradually  work  themselves  outwards  and  upwards,  and  harmonize 
the  action  of  common,  though  confused,  interests.  Here  it  is 
all  confusion,  and  only  confusion.  The  parson  and  the  squire, 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
pulling  one  against  another,  recognising  different  standards  and. 
aiming  at  different  ends.  The  parson  is  usually  the  best  of  the 
whole,  so  far  as  disinterestedness  of  purpose  is  concerned  ;  while, 
considering  the  average  political  and  economical  notions  of  land¬ 
owning  grandees,  he  may  frequently  be  regarded  quite  as  a  shining 
light  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view.  But  then  he  is  for  the 
most  part  a  man  of  theories,  or  rather  of  one  theory.  His  notion 
is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  “  his  parishioners  ”  to  believe  every¬ 
thing  that  he  tells  them  on  religious  subjects,  and  that  this  is  the 
grand  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  agricultural  life.  Here  we  have 
Mr.  Exton,  one  of  the  contributors  to  Mr.  Legard’s  publication, 
gravely  stating,  with  all  the  energy  that  italics  can  supply,  that 
what  agricultural  education  wants  is  “  real  faith  in  the  religious 
instruction  which  is  given  ”  in  church.  What  an  atmosphere  of 
unreality  do  sayings  like  this  suggest !  Could  the  dullest  of  dull 
curates  who  looked  at  facts  seriously  prescribe  such  a  remedy  in 
days  when  the  gospel  according  to  the  rector  of  one  parish  is 
stoutly  denounced  in  the  gospel  according  to  the  curate  of  another 
parish  ?  Mr.  Exton,  indeed,  is  a  terribly  unreal  gentleman 
altogether.  His  facts  are  important  enough,  but  his  remedies  are 
simply  dreams.  Imagine  an  ex-scholar  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge, 
believing  that  the  reason  why  the  British  farmer  is  “  slow  to 
perceive  the  obligation  of  rubrics  and  canons  ”  is  that  “  he  has 
seen  them  disregarded  on  all  sides  of  him  from  his  youth 
up.”  Here  we  have  the  true  clerical  blindness  fully  displayed. 
Is  not  Mr.  Exton  aware  that  it  is  an  elementary  principle  of  that 
English  Constitution  which  alone  makes  him  a  parish  priest 
that  these  rubrics  and  canons  have  absolutely  no  obligation  what¬ 
soever  for  the  laity,  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  the 
clergy  P  And  does  he  really  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  the  picture  he  draws  about  the  Sunday  evening  occu¬ 
pations  of  “  cottagers  ”  of  other  days  was  realized  in  actual  life  ? 
Does  he  seriously  think  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  all  Eng¬ 
lish  farm  labourers  could  read  the  Bible,  and  catechize  their 
children,  and  have  family  prayer  ?  But  his  queerest  notion  appears 
in  a  quotation  from  a  Rutland  reformer  of  youthful  morals,  who 
holds  that  the  grand  thing  is  “  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  give  up 
bird-keeping  on  Sundays.”  Unhappily,  sparrows  refuse  to  take 
to  Sabbatarianism,  but  Mr.  Exton  seems  hardly  to  remember  this. 
This  same  anti-Sabbatarianism  on  the  part  of  the  birds  gives  rise 
to  another  funny  suggestion— namely',  that  the  landlords,  and  not 
the  farmers,  should  undertake  the  duty  of  “bird-keeping”  on 
Sundays,  so  that  cdl  the  boys  in  the  parish  should  go  to  church 
and  school.  Who,  then,  it  is  obvious  to  inquire,  is  to  pelt  and 
shout  at  the  naughty  depredators  P  Are  the  landlords  to  do  it  in 
propria  persona ,  or  are  they  to  turn  out  their  whole  domestic 
establishment,  from  the  butler  to  the  kitchen-maid,  for  a  little 
lively  Sunday  sport? 

Miss  Mary  Simpson,  another  writer  in  the  volume,  is  as  funny 
as  her  friends  in  her  Sunday  notions.  She  is  of  opinion  that  a  rule 
should  be  made  that  all  farm  servants  should  “  have  their  clothes 
washed  by  some  one  living  near,  or,  if  at  a  distance,  they  should  be 
sent  by  the  carrier,  so  that  what  time  they  have  on  Sunday  need  not 
be  spent  in  carrying  bundles  of  clothes  about  the  country.”  What 
a  delightful  picture  of  the  simplicity  that  reigns  over  Social 
Science  Associations  does  this  suggestion  supply!  For  Miss 
Simpson’s  list  of  remedies  was  actually  read  at  their  Yorkshire 
gathering  last  September.  The  enormity  pointed  at  is,  we  confess, 
new  to  us.  The  peripatetic  clothes-basket  is  a  Sunday  sight  we 
have  never  encountered.  And  as  to  the  universally  existing  carrier 
who  is  to  take  the  smock-frocks  about  tho  country,  charging 
nothing,  and  of  course  not  travelling  on  Sundays,  did  Miss 
Simpson  persuade  the  social  men  of  science  that  he  is  an 
actual  element  in  English  village  life  ?  Wo  much  fear  that  he  is 
to  be  classed  with  the  Sabbatarian  sparrows  of  our  Rutland¬ 
shire  reformer.  Moreover,  Miss  Simpson  seems  as  little  aware 
as  her  clerical  companions  that  church  is  not,  as  things  are,  an 
attractive  place  to  the  rural  mind  in  its  youthful  stage.  We 
are  not  saying  a  word  against  the  advisableness  of  getting  the 
farm  boys  to  church  on  Sundays,  but  it  is  bootless  to  blink 
the  fact  that  the  long  prayers  and  the  long  sermon,  whatever 
they  may  be  to  the  “  gentry,”  are  the  very  last  things  to 
tempt  the  heavy,  gross,  hulking  lads  that  lounge  about  a 
country  village  on  Sunday  mornings  and  afternoons.  We  are  not 
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blaming  the  clergy,  nor  is  it  our  business  to  suggest  what 
they  ought  to  do.  We  simply  call  their  attention  to  the  undeni¬ 
able  fact  that  the  clownish  intellect  does  not  feel  drawn  towards 
what  it  sees  and  hears  in  country  churches ;  and,  until  the  matter 
is  mended,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  cordial  union  between  the 
lay  and  clerical  elements  in  rural  life.  That  union  doubtless 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  places.  There  are  a  good  many 
intelligent  and  conscientious  squires  scattered  up  and  down 
through  our  ten  thousand  parishes,  and  there  is  here  and  there  an 
intelligent  and  profoundly  conscientious  farmer ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  agricultural  mind  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  risen  as 
yet  to  the  level  of  an  enlightened  self-interest.  Moreover, 
wherever  the  Low  Church  theory  has  got  hold  of  the  parson  or 
the  people,  there  a  general  amelioration  of  tho  youth  of  the  place 
is  purely  visionary.  When  a  man  mentally  divides  all  the  men 
and  women  about  him  into  two  classes,  the  regenerate  and  the 
unregeuerate,  and  judges  of  the  condition  of  the  young  by  their 
adoption  or  rejection  of  certain  Shibboleths,  what  chance  has  any 
rational  scheme  for  their  general  amendment  P  And,  considering 
how  widely  the  Evangelical  theory  has  spread  among  the  country 
clergy,  what  support  it  acquires  from  the  dissenting  preachers,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  root  it  out  from  a  neighbourhood  where  it 
has  once  embedded  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  wonder  that  the 
zealous  efforts  of  a  better  school  of  clergy  are  so  barren  of  fruit. 
The  root  of  the  mischief,  however,  lies  in  the  radically  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  the  economic  life  of  country  places.  The 
English  labourer  is  still  an  adscripts  glebes,  and  possesses  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  freedom  without  its  characteristic  blessings.  lie  has 
got  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  the 
enlightened  slave-owner,  without  acquiring  that  self-respect,  that 
deference  to  public  opinion,  and  that  love  for  refinement  ■without 
which  the  gift  of  personal  and  social  independence  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  blessing  at  all.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  he  lives  in  a 
depressing  and  enervating,  and  not  a  bracing,  atmosphere.  He  is 
slowly  passing  through  a  stage  of  economic  revolution,  which, 
though  really  transient,  is  practically  of  a  very  long  duration. 
He  is  the  one  chief  instrument  in  carrying  on  a  manufacture  and 
a  trade  whose  profits  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  anybody  well,  except 
the  producers  of  the  raw  material.  His  class  may  be  rising 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  but  it  is  by  slow  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees.  Cheap  tea,  cheap  calico,  and  cheap  schooling 
have  as  yet  done  little  more  than  smarten  up  the  outside  of 
his  nature.  The  real  civilization,  the  real  culture  of  heart  and 
head,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun.  And  it  is  because 
this  old  barbarous  condition  is  still  to  so  great  an  extent 
the  doom  of  the  English  peasant  that  men  like  Mr.  Legard 
find  the  failures  of  their  best  schemes  so  dreary  and  dishearten¬ 
ing.  Their  schemes  fail,  not  from  intrinsic  worthlessness  so  much 
as  from  their  utter  inapplicability  to  the  patient  who  is  to 
be  cured.  And  they  will  continue  to  fail  until  the  clerical  mind 
has  learnt  to  understand  that  the  current  clerical  theory  of  human 
life  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that  it 
presents  for  our  investigation. 
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nnilE  present  year  is  remarkable,  in  the  history  of  the  Arundel 
JL  Society,  as  the  first  in  which  any  other  school  of  painting  than 
that  of  the  early  Italians  has  been  illustrated.  The  Society’s 
fasciculus  for  1865  contains  only  one  Italian  picture;  the  other 
five  represent,  in  its  completeness,  one  of  the  finest  extant  examples 
of  the  Netherlandish  School  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  have 
not  much  to  say  about  the  Italian  picture.  It  is  a  sort  of  copper¬ 
plate  outline,  engraved  by  Mr.  Schaffer,  from  M.  Tunner’s  water¬ 
colour  drawing  of  one  of  the  fresco  subjects  by  the  Beato  Angelico 
in  the  chapel  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  the  Vatican.  The  whole 
series  represents  parallel  scenes  in  the  respective  lives  of  the  two 
martyred  deacons,  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence.  Five  or  six 
oilier  subjects  have  been  engraved  in  former  annual  publications 
of  the  Society.  In  the  present  plate,  the  painter  has  represented 
Pope  Sixtus  giving  a  bag  of  money  to  St.  Lawrence  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  poor  of  Rome.  The  subject  is  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  happy  one.  The  figure  of  Sixtus  is  stiff  and  unimpressive — 
a  mere  conventional  bishop  in  cope  and  tiara.  That  of  the 
kneeling  deacon  is  better ;  and  best  of  all  is  a  kind  of  tonsured 
attendant  in  the  background.  The  style  of  the  engraving  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  little  more  than  an  outline,  and  resembles 
some  illustrations  that  we  have  seen  of  monumental  brasses. 
Surely  a  little  more  shading  might  have  been  introduced,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  engrave  the  picture  in  the 
same  style  as  former  numbers  of  the  series. 

Far  more  curious  and  instructive  are  the  five  chromolithographs 
from  the  famous  triptych  of  Hans  Memlinc  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  Before  describing  these,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  spelling  of  the  painter’s  name. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  foreign  picture-galleries  will  remember 
the  infinite  varieties  of  form  in  which  Memlinc’s  name 
appears  on  picture-frames  and  in  catalogues.  A  short  notice 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ilans  Memlinc,  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  present  chromolithographs,  and  is  compiled  by  a 
very  high  authority  on  Flemish  art,  Mr.  W.  II.  James  Weale  of 
Bruges,  professes  to  set  this  question  at  rest  by  documentary 
evidence.  Mr.  Weale  tells  us  that  out  of  forty-nine  different 
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documents  discovered  by  him  in  the  archives  of  Bruges  no  fewer 
than  forty-seven  spell  the  word  with  a  final  c,  instead  of  a  g.  He 
further  remarks  that  the  termination  ing  is  never  found  in 
Flemish  or  Hutch  proper  names  in  the  fifteenth  century.  These 
considerations  seem  to  set  the  question  at  rest ;  and,  though 
Memlinc  is  a  less  agreeable  form  of  the  word  than  the  more 
familiar  Memling,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  universally  adopted  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Weale’s  essay  gives  a  glowing  picture  of  the  artistic  wealth 
of  Bruges  during  its  brightest  days,  before  its  rival  Ghent  had 
outstripped  it  in  prosperity.  But  during  the  last  three  centuries 
its  treasures  have  been  “  exported  by  Spaniards,  destroyed  (when 
not  sold)  by  Calvinist  iconoclasts  and  French  revolutionists,  and 
carried  off'  by  picture  and  curiosity  dealers  of  all  nations.”  A 
writer  in  1574,  one  Yaernewyck,  asserts  that  in  his  days  the 
houses  of  Bruges  were  full  of  paintings  by  Memlinc ;  but  now  the 
city  can  only  boast  of  seven  well-accredited  works  of  its  great 
master.  No  researches  have  thrown  any  light  on  the  exact  date 
or  place  of  Memlinc’s  birth.  Mr.  Weale  gives  no  credence  to  the 
common  story  that  the  painter  was  received  as  a  patient  in  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  as  a  wounded  soldier,  after  the  battle  of 
Nancy,  and  that  he  painted  the  shrine  and  the  triptych  which  are 
now  the  glory  of  that  institution  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  him.  This  legend  he  takes  to  be  a  mere  fiction  in¬ 
vented  by  Descamps,  an  imaginative  French  author  on  art 
subjects,  who  wrote  in  1753.  On  the  contrary,  the  archives 
of  Bruges  show  that  Hans  Memlinc  was  settled  in  that  city 
in  1471,  if  not  earlier.  In  1480  his  name  occurs  as  one  of 
the  247  principal  burgesses  of  the  city  who  advanced  money 
to  the  municipality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
between  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  France.  His  wife  is 
shown  to  have  died  before  1487,  and  Memlinc  himself  between 
June  1st,  1492,  and  December  10th,  1495.  As  for  Memlinc’s 
place  in  art,  Mr.  W eale  tells  us  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Roger  van 
der  Weyden,  whom  he  affectedly  calls  Roger  de  la  Pasture. 
Roger  was  a  native  of  Tournay,  but  he  settled  and  lived 
at  Brussels,  and  is  only  known  by  his  Dutch  name.  Comparing 
Memlinc  with  the  other  early  Flemish  painters,  Mr.  Weale  con¬ 
siders  him  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  religious  sentiment 
and  in  delicacy  of  delineation,  though  the  Van  Eycks  surpass  him 
in  power  of  colour,  in  chiaroscuro,  and  in  fidelity  of  portraiture. 
He  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  his  master,  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  in 
force  of  expression  and  in  the  dramatic  grouping  of  his  subjects; 
and  to  Stuerbout  (a  designation  which  is  here  said  to  be  a  mis¬ 
nomer  for  Thierry  Bouts)  and  to  Gerard  David  in  landscape¬ 
drawing.  His  present  biographer  claims  for  Memlinc  the  praise 
of  having  alone  realized  the  proper  idea  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  of  surpassing  all  known  painters  in  “the  exquisite  purity, 
tenderness,  dignity,  and  mild  intellectual  majesty  ”  which  he 
gives  to  his  Madonnas.  Compared  with  Memlinc’s  Virgin,  those 
of  John  van  Eyck  are  declared  to  be  worldly  and  even  repulsive ; 
while  those  of  Roger  are  simply  affectionate  and  maternal.  So, 
again,  in  Memlinc’s  pictures,  the  Infant  Christ  has  always  a  noble 
cast  of  countenance,  with  an  intelligent  forehead  and  large  eyes ; 
while  John  van  Eyck  imparts  a  disagreeable  look  of  old  age  to 
the  baby  face,  and  Roger  van  der  Weyden  draws  him  with  an 
attenuated  and  ungraceful  form.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Weale  seems 
disposed  to  think  Hans  Memlinc  the  Fra  Angelico  of  the  Flemish 
School,  admirable  in  sentiment  if  inferior  in  method,  and,  like  the 
friar  of  Fiesole,  utterly  unable  to  draw  other  than  saintly  cha¬ 
racters.  In  portraiture  he  confesses  his  favourite’s  inferiority  to 
John  van  Eyck,  whose  picture  of  John  Arnolfini  and  his  wife  in 
the  National  Gallery  is  fearlessly  asserted  to  be,  without  compari¬ 
son,  the  masterpiece  of  its  class  of  the  Netherlandish  school. 

All  the  known  works  of  Memlinc  are  described  and  criticized 
in  the  brochure  now  lying  before  us,  including  particularly  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  fine  triptych  at  Chiswick,  and  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  the  master — a  diptych  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  John  Fuller  Russell,  of  Greenhithe.  This  interesting  picture 
represents  the  Crucifixion  on  one  leaf,  with  a  portrait  on  the  other 
of  Joan,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  by  Mary  of 
Anjou.  This  lady  died  in  1482,  so  that  the  picture  must  certainly 
be  earlier  than  this  date.  The  chromolithographs  which  Mr. 
Schultz  has  executed  for  the  Arundel  Society  represent  the  centre 
and  wings  (outside  and  inside)  of  a  triptych  at  Bruges.  It  is  the 
master’s  finest  specimen  of  colouring,  which,  even  as  here  repro¬ 
duced,  is  undoubtedly  powerful  and  harmonious.  We  think  we  can 
fairly  congratulate  the  Council  of  the  Society  on  these  chromo¬ 
lithographs.  They  certainly  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  original 
paintings,  and  are  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect — perhaps  from 
the  different  quality  of  the  originals — than  some  of  the  coloured 
representations  which  have  been  given  in  former  years  as  copies  of 
the  larger  and  more  delicate  frescoes  of  Luini  or  oth5r  early  Italian 
masters.  The  central  subject  is  the  “  Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  The 
Virgin  Mother  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  perspective  of  a  street  in  a  town  seen  through  an  open  window 
behind  her.  The  infant  —  a  really  beautiful  conception  —  looks 
smiling  at  and  blessing  the  spectator.  One  of  the  three  kings  kneels 
and  kisses  the  Child’s  feet,  while  the  second  stands  on  the  dexter 
side,  royally  dressed  and  holding  a  costly  hanap,  the  third  —  a 
coal-black  negro  —  entering  cap  in  hand  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture.  fSt.  Joseph,  an  admirably-drawn  figure,  stands  behind 
the  kneeling  Magus,  holding  his  jewelled  chalice  for  him.  The 
donor  of  the  picture,  one  John  i’loreins,  kneels  with  a  book  of 
prayers  in  his  hand,  looking  into  the  stable  through  a  half-ruined 
opening  on  the  right  side.  This  is  an  interesting  and  noble 
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portrait.  The  man  is  about  six-and-thirty  years  of  age,  in  a  Lay 
costume  of  the  period.  Behind  him  stands  a  more  youthful  figure, 
said  to  represent  his  brother,  while  an  ill-favoured  peasant  with  a 
stubbly  beard  and  an  orange  cap,  looking  in  by  a  small  window 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  traditionally  said,  but  without  a  shadow 
of  reason,  to  be  a  portrait  of  Memlinc  himself.  The  volets  of 
this  triptych  are  no  less  charming.  They  represent  the  “Nativity  ” 
and  the  “Presentation  in  the  Temple.”  In  the  former,  the  types 
of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  centre ; 
the  figure  of  the  latter  in  particular  being  full  of  sweetness,  and 
tenderness,  and  refinement.  In  the  “Presentation,”  however, 
the  Virgin  is  strangely  transformed  into  a  middle-aged,  placid, 
homely  Flemish  matron,  hooded  and  wimpled.  Plere,  too,  St. 
Joseph  is  without  dignity  of  expression ;  and  Simeon  and  Anna 
are  neither  of  them  comparable  to  the  figures  on  the  opposite  side. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  faces  in  this  wing  of  the  triptych  have  been 
tampered  with  ?  The  outsides  of  the  volets  represent  single  figures 
under  architectural  canopies,  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  donor 
emblazoned  above.  The  two  saints  are  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Veronica,  seated,  with  open  landscapes  behind  them.  St.  John’s 
face  is  somewhat  repulsive,  and  the  lamb  at  his  feet,  which  is 
boldly  foreshortened,  is  sadly  out  of  drawing  and  proportion.  But 
St.  Veronica,  holding  the  napkin  on  which  the  image  of  our  Lord’s 
face  has  been  transferred,  is  a  very  gracious  Flemish  damsel, 
though  spoilt  by  the  most  hideous  white  turban-like  headdress  that 
maiden  ever  wore  or  painter  drew.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
more  commendation  this  year  than  usual  to  the  Arundel  chromo¬ 
lithographs.  The  Council  are  well-advised  in  seeking  to  familiarize 
their  subscribers  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Teutonic  as  well  as 
of  the  Italian  schools  of  ancient  painting. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

HE  character  of  Marshal  de  Saxe* * * * §  is  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  in  the  annals  of  the  last  century.  Placed  by  his 
birth  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  yet  without  the  hope  of  ever  at¬ 
taining  it,  conspicuous  by  his  energy  and  courage  amidst  an  entour¬ 
age  of  heartless  debauchees  and  of  ignorant  but  arrogant  officers, 
his  career  can  never  be  studied  without  interest.  During  the 
days  of  La  Pompadour  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  France 
conscious  of  the  claims  of  public  duty;  he  saved  his  country 
at  Fontenoy,  and  deserved  to  have  been  celebrated  by  an  orator 
like  Bossuet,  instead  of  having  Thomas  for  his  eulogizer.  But 
it  was  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  the  Marshal  to  live  under 
the  reign  of  Voltaire,  and  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  1741 
the  Ferney  philosopher  most  unfairly  sacrificed  De  Saxe  to 
Richelieu.  Of  course  so  glaring  an  act  of  prejudice  could  not 
escape  the  attention  of  impartial  judges,  and  Grimm,  amongst 
many  others,  held  up  Voltaire’s  pamphlet  to  “the  indignation 
of  all  honest  men  ” ;  but  for  the  multitude  there  was  no  appeal 
against  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the  intellectual  monarch  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  existed  no  authentic  account  of  Marshal  de  Saxe.  Doctor 
Karl  von  Weber,  director  of  the  Dresden  State  Papers,  is  the  first 
who  has  attempted  to  supply  the  desideratum,  and  it  is  from  the 
documents  collected  by  him  that  M.  Saint  Rene  Taillaudier  has 
partly  compiled  the  volume  now  before  us.  He  has  also  turned 
to  very  good  use  a  number  of  details  given  by  Barbier,  the  Duke 
de  Luynes,  the  Marquis  de  Valfons,  and  especially  by  D’Argenson 
in  his  memoirs.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  estimate  of  Marshal  de  Saxe’s  character,  and  the  appendix 
reproduces,  amongst  other  curious  particulars,  a  letter  which 
proves  that,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  gallant  general  would  have  been  plucked  for  his 
spelling. 

The  fate  of  Poland  f  is  a  problem  on  which  two  parties  pro¬ 
nounce  with  equal  confidence,  although  they  deliver  diametrically 
opposite  judgments.  Finis  Polonies,  exclaim  the  Russians ;  Resur- 
rectura,  answer  the  descendants  of  Kosciusko ;  aud  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  every  successive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Poles 
to  recover  their  independence  should  be  more  serious  in  its  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.  The  revolution 
of  1794  ^  no  means  equalled  in  importance  that  of  1830; 
and  the  movement  which  has  only  just  come  to  an  end  was 
in  some  respects  more.  terrible  still.  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 
whose  correspondence  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  by  M. 
Charles  de  Mazade,  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  the 
staunchest  upholders  of  Polish  nationality;  for  the  space  of 
threescore  years  and  ten  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  he  never  swerved  from  the  line  of  duty  which 
lay  before  him.  Brought,  when  still  quite  young,  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  with  his  brother,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1794, 
he  attracted  *  the  notice  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  who 
at  a  later  period  was  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Russia.  Alex¬ 
ander  then  held  liberal  opinions ;  but  his  was  a  vain,  irresolute, 
changeful  disposition,  lie  took  a  sudden  fancy  for  the  Czar- 
toryskis,  affected  in  their  presence  the  most  generous  feelings 
towards  Poland,  talked  of  granting  to  that  unfortunate  country 
a  liberal  administration,  and  encouraged  his  new  friends  freely 
to  communicate  with  him  on  the  subject.  The  result  was  the 
correspondence  we  are  now  noticing ;  it  was  carried  on  for  the 
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space  of  twenty  years,  and  is  extremely  interesting  as  giving 
a  true  picture  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  Poles.  For 
a  short  time  Prince  Czartoryski  became  one  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  of  Alexander  I. ;  but  he  accepted  this  position  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  from  the  Czar  neither  emolument 
nor  decorations,  and  that  he  should  relinquish  his  duties  as  soon  as 
the  interest  of  his  native  country  called  upon  him  to  do  so  —  a 
contingency  which  could  not  fail  soon  to  present  itself.  The 
favourite  of  the  romantic  Alexander  I.  became  the  victim  of 
Nicholas,  and  it  was  in  exile  that  he  carried  on  the  struggle  against 
the  Russian  colossus. 

M.  Alfred  Delvau  is  the  antiquarian  of  feuilleton  literature.  We 
have  already  noticed  his  anecdotic  history  of  the  Paris  coffee¬ 
houses  ;  we  now  are  called  upon  to  examine  his  volume  on  the  Paris 
bairieres .*  Amongst  the  celebrated  cafes  and  cabarets,  some 
indeed  have  disappeared  for  ever,  and  the  Lapin-blanc,  for  one, 
will  scarcely  be  missed.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  still  exist 
either  in  their  original  state  or  only  slightly  modified,  and  may  be 
considered  as  specimens  of  livin'?  antiquities.  It  is  quite  different 
with  the  barrieres.  They  have  all  been  swept  away  by  modern 
changes  in  the  city  boundaries,  and  nothing  remains  to  identify 
the  various  spots  where  stood  of  yore  the  barriere  de  Clichy, 
for  instance,  or  the  barrihre  de  Fontainebleau.  Hence  the  useful 
character  of  M.  Delvau’s  elegant  little  volume.  It  is  written  in 
that  gossiping  style  which  best  suits  the  feuilleton,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  ten  vignettes  by  Emile  Thdrond. 

Two  volumes  of  essays  by  M.  Gustave  Merlet  have  already  reached 
their  second  edition,  and  obtained  for  this  gentleman  a  certain 
amount  of  popularity.  His  new  recueil  f  is  written  in  the  same 
style,  and  comprises  a  goodly  number  of  sketches  the  subjects  of 
which  have  generally  been  selected  from  the  virtues  or  the  frailties 
of  the  fair  sex.  M.  Merlet  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  newspaper 
critic,  and  that  therefore  he  must  always  be  on  the  offensive.  “This 
book,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
voluptuous  marivaudage  which  crowns  with  flowers  the  queens  of 
doubtful  character,  or  disguises  under  paint  and  patches  the  severe 
muse  of  history.”  That,  of  course,  is  meant  as  an  attack  against 
M.  Capefigue.  We  might  quote  other  passages  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter.  M.  Merlet  professes  a  dislike  of  marivaudage,  but 
we  must  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  it  himself  on  more  occasions 
than  one ;  he  is  too  fond  of  far-fetched  allusions,  of  anti¬ 
thetical  expressions,  and  of  metaphors  which  are  not  always 
in  very  good  taste.  This  is  a  pity,  for  M.  Merlet  evidently  under¬ 
stands  the  duty  of  a  critic ;  and  on  several  occasions  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  protest  against  the  literary  fancies  of  contemporary 
France.  We  may  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  beginning  of  his 
article  on  M.  Victor  Fournel’s  Bohbne  Litteraire.  There  is  now, 
he  remarks,  a  fashion  of  furbishing  up  undeserving  characters  in 
every  walk  of  life ;  we  are  presented  with  apologies  for  Danton 
and  Marat ;  in  the  same  way  we  have  seen  attempts  to  cry  up  St. 
Amand,  Theophile  de  Viau,  and  all  the  heroes  of  the  Paris 
Grub-street.  Let  us  not  pretend,  he  says,  to  be  wiser  in  matters 
of  taste  than  Boileau  or  Racine ;  a  few  gems  concealed  under 
heaps  of  rubbish  will  never  be  enough  to  procure  a  revision  of 
the  verdict  which  posterity  has  passed  upon  the  Mo'ise  Same 
and  Chapelain’s  monotonous  epic. 

M.  Charles  de  Mouy’s  Jeunes  Ombres  %  are  the  writers  who  have 
been  prematurely  carried  away  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  who 
have  never  realized  all  the  promise  of  their  early  beginnings — 
whose  works,  in  short,  remain  to  excite  our  regret  whilst  they 
unceasingly  call  forth  our  admiration.  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  two 
Guerins,  Hegesippe  Moreau,  and  many  others  occupy  this  gallery, 
which  contains  likewise  an  English  portrait,  that  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  aud  an  American  one,  that  of  Edgar  Poe.  Respecting 
Edgar  Poe,  M.  de  Mouy  observes  that  ho  has  solved  a  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  the  terms  of  which  may  be  thus  stated — “  Give 
the  logic  of  madness.”  In  the  ravings  which  that  writer  unfolds 
before  us  everything  is  methodically  and  rightly  deduced  from  the 
premisses ;  when  we  see  the  wonderful  sequence  of  his  arguments 
or  fancies,  one  might  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  madness 
is  as  wise  as  common  sense.  The  chapter  on  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  is  a  correct  description  of  that  wonderful  actress,  who 
interpreted  Corneille  and  Racine  as  they  never  had  been  before, 
and  who,  connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  revived  on  the 
French  stage  the  traditions  of  Le  Kain  aud  Talma. 

A  new  monument  has  just  been  raised  by  M.  Leblais  §  to  the 
cause  of  Positivism,  and  it  is  no  less  a  person  than  M.  Emile  Littrd 
who  introduces  before  the  public  this  conscript  of  the  fashionable 
philosophy.  The  preface  of  Materialisme  et  Spiritualisme  is 
designed  to  refute  tbe  sharp  attack  made  by  M.  Paul  Janet  against 
the  doctrines  of  Auguste  Comte.  M.  Littrd  accuses  his  adversary 
of  giving  way  to  his  temper;  but  we  still  think  that  M.  Janet’s 
objections  remain  unanswered,  and  that  the  non-existence  of  an 
order  of  things  impenetrable  to  the  human  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  “  dislike  which  the  human  mind  has  of  knowing 
what  cannot  be  known.”  M.  Leblais  begins  by  remarking  that 
two  great  principles  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  divided  the  camp 
of  metaphysicians — the  one  being  represented  by  Aristotle,  and 


*  Histoire  Anecdotique  dcs  Barrieres  de  Paris.  Par  Alfred  Delvau. 
Paris:  Dentu. 
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the  other  by  Plato.  Of  course  the  idealism  of  Socrates’  disciple 
is  thoroughly  condemned  in  the  volume  of  M.  Lehlais.  Aristotle, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  whole  sensationalist  school,  must  be 
regarded,  according  to  him,  as  the  only  true  instructors  of  mankind. 
M.  Leblais’  application  of  positivism  to  the  tine  arts  is  extremely 
amusing,  and  Shakspeare  finds  himself  classed,  nolens  volens,  amongst 
the  celebrities  of  the  modern  school,  whilst  Racine  and  Dante  are 
set  aside  as  untrue  and  radically  imperfect.  M.  Leblais,  as  we 
might  have  expected,  is  particularly  bitter  against  religion.  To 
quote  only  one  of  his  dicta  on  this  subject,  “the  ideas  so-called 
religious/  under  whatever  form  they  are  manifested,  are  per¬ 
manent  causes  of  dissension  in  the  family,  and  of  disorder  in  the 
State.” 

We  have  just  said  that  M.  Littre  takes  exception  to  the  critiques 
of  M.  Janet.*  The  little  volume  entitled  La  Crise  Phiiosophique 

is,  indeed,  a  clever  refutation  of  positivism,  but  not  of  that  system 
alone.  In  a  prefatory  chapter  we  find  a  concise  statement  of  the 
development  of  metaphysical  speculation  in  France  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  down  to  our  own  time.  Spiritualist 
doctrines  have,  M.  Janet  remarks,  passed  through  several  stages 
during  that  period,  and  they  are  now  characterized  by  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  polemical  element.  The  modern  disciples  of 
Plato  defend  their  positions  vigorously,  and  are  even  causing  some 
amount  of  uneasiness  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  theories  of  the 
materialists  have,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  much  of  their  attraction 
— that  derived  from  novelty ;  and  they  seem  to  be  giving  way  in 
some  places.  This  is,  then,  the  proper  time  for  studying  them 
carefully;  and  M.  Janet,  in  doing  so,  places  before  us  a  critical 
view  of  the  systems  represented  by  Messrs.  Taine,  Renan,  Littre, 
and  Vacherot. 

M.  Staaffhas  undertaken  the  task  of  rendering  the  study  of  the 
French  language  popular  in  Sweden ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  he  has  published  a  recueil  of  elegant  extracts  f,  which 
is  above  the  average  of  works  of  that  character.  The  first 
volume,  now  in  our  hands,  takes  us  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  French 
literature  at  that  period,  a  selection  of  pieces  in  various  styles, 
including  some  of  the  well-known  classical  morceaux,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  extracts  which  are  not  so  hacknied,  and, 
finally,  the  usual  biographical  and  critical  foot-notes.  This 
volume  will  be  found  useful  in  the  school-room. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  Nouveaux  Lvndis  J  have  reached  their  fourth 
volume,  and,  considering  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which  he  is 
travelling,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  collection  should  not  be 
carried  on  ad  infinitum.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  found  to  com¬ 
plain  that  the  author  is  tedious,  or  that  his  critiques  have  lost  their 
interest.  Like  M.  Cousin,  he  preserves  all  the  fire  and  energy  of 
youth,  and,  if  any  difference  can  be  noticed  between  the  Portraits 
Litteraires  and  tho  Causeries ,  it  is  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  tire 
latter.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  has  decidedly  gained  in  clearness;  he 
has  taken  leave  of  that  obscurity  and  affectation  which  spoilt 
some  of  his  earlier  productions ;  and  the  very  necessity  of  dashing 
oil’  a  feuillcton  in  a  few  hours  has  contributed  to  improve  him. 
Some  one  remarked  of  his  Causeries ,  “  He  has  not  time  to  spoil 
them.”  There  is  much  truth  in  the  epigram.  The  fourth  volume 
contains,  as  all  the  preceding  ones,  many  articles  of  interest,  and 
wre  may  mention  particularly  the  critiques  on  M.  Flaubert’s 
Salammbo,  and  the  novelist’s  reply  to  them. 

The  Annie  Litteraire  et  Dramatique,  published  by  M.  Vapereau  §, 
may  likewise  be  classed  iu  the  same  category  as  the  work  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  It  is  a  brilliant  and  accurate  sketch 
of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  year  1864;  and  though  not 
pretending  to  be  much  more  than  a  catalogue,  raisonne,  its  esti¬ 
mates  are  often  admirably  complete  and  suggestive.  The  facts 
brought  together  in  M,  Vapereau’s  handbook  almost  overwhelm 
us  by  their  number,  yet  there  is  not  about  the  volume  the  slightest 
appearance  of  either  dryness  or  trifling.  The  beauty  of  the  style 
carries  us  easily  along;  whenever  the  works  mentioned  require 

it,  the  critical  notice  assumes  the  proportion  of  a  detailed  review ; 
and  we  close  the  volume  under  the  impression  that  wo  have 
gained  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  literary  history  of  a  year  which, 
if  it  has  not  been  distinguished  by  the  publication  of  any  work 
of  the  very  highest  eminence,  has  at  all  events  been  sufficiently 
productive. 

We  are  bound  to  give  the  same  praise  to  M.  Vivien  de  Saint- 
Martin’s  Annee  Gcocjraphiqve.  ||  If  ever  there  was  a  useful  un¬ 
dertaking,  it  was  assuredly  that  of  describing  accurately  and 
fully  the  results  of  the  travels  and  geographical  explorations 
of  every  kind  which  the  new  means  of  locomotion  have  ren¬ 
dered  during  the  last  few  years  comparatively  so  easy.  We  are 
constantly  hearing  of  mountains  scaled,  deserts  explored,  lakes 
and  rivers  found  out;  these  results  in  their  turn  tell  upon  the 
book-trade,  and  amongst  new  publications  of  interest  a  far  larger 
proportion  than  formerly  is  consecrated  to  geographical  science. 
There  were,  then,  materials  in  abundance  for  M.  de  Saint-Martin 
to  work  upon,  and  he  has  turned  them  to  excellent  account.  The 

*  La  Crise  Phiiosophique.  Tar  Paul  Janet.  Paris:  Bailliere. 

t  Lectmcs  Choisies  de  Litteruture  Frangaise.  Par  F.  X.  Staaff.  Vol.  I. 
Stockholm :  Bergegrcn. 

t  Nouveaux  Lundis.  Par  C.  A.  Sainte-Bcuve,  dc  1’Acade'mie  Frangaise. 
Vol.  4.  Paris  :  Lev}-. 

§  L’ Annie  Litteraire  et  Dramatique.  Par  G.  Vapereau.  7-  Annee. 
Paris  and  London  :  Hacliette  &  Co. 

||  I.' Annie  Geographique.  Par  M.  Vivien  dc  St.  Martin.  3°  Annee.  Paris 
ind  London  :  L.  flachetic  &  Co. 


bibliographical  details  prefixed  to  each  chapter  and  the  necrolo¬ 
gical  index  which  terminates  the  volume  are  very  useful. 

How  shall  we  define  M.  About’s  new  duodecimo  ?  *  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  feuilletons  published  originally  in  the  Opinion  Nationale, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  belongs  to  the  scientific, 
the  dramatic,  the  biographic,  or  the  merely  gossiping  style  of 
literature.  After  all,  the  title  Causeries  best  becomes  it — causeries 
on  all  things  and  everything  besides,  marked  with  the  common 
sense  and  graphic  vigour  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  author. 
Let  us  quote,  as  a  specimen,  his  lively  portrait  of  M.  Renan.  “  The 
more  I  read  M.  Renan’s  work,  the  less  I  understand  the  author’s 
true  ideas.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  me  the  prettiest  Christian  in 
the  world,  sometimes  I  think  that  M.  de  Bonnechose  was  quite  right 
in  thundering  against  him.  Now  I  fancy  I  am  holding  a  deist  of 
the  Rousseau  school,  but  on  opening  my  hand  I  find  there  a  fellow- 
religionist  of  Littrd,  Laplace,  and  Lalande.  Is  it  quite  settled  ? 
No.  Behold  my  atheist  falling  on  his  knees  and  pouring  forth  re¬ 
ligiously  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of  God.  The  deuce  take  those 
who  do  not  know  what  they  believe,  or  who  know  it  but  will  not 
express  it,  or  who  express  it  and  contradict  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  bent  upon  confusing  all  the  ideas  of  lookers-on.” 

Science  et  Democratic f,  such  is  the  pompous  title  of  a  book 
in  which  politics  occupy  almost  the  same  space  as  science,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  progress  of  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines  is  correlative  with  that  of  scientific  investigations.  M. 
Victor  Meunier  ascribes  all  the  evils  which  have  afflicted  humanity 
to  the  twofold  despotism  exercised  by  spiritual  authority  and  by 
kingship  de  jure  divino.  Men,  he  says,  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  tliis  world  as  a  place  of  exile,  and  therefore  to  neglect 
entirely  the  admirable  works  of  nature.  Then  tyrants,  taking 
advantage  of  this  sophism,  have  been  able  to  enslave  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ignorance. 
Some  of  the  chapters  in  the  book  are  well  written,  and  contain 
valuable  facts  connected  with  the  different  branches  of  physical 
science ;  but  the  whole  is  spoilt  by  the  continual  obtrusion  of 
questionable  political  tenets. 

The  seventeenth  volume  of  Napoleon’s  correspondence  J,  com¬ 
prising  documents  13745-14382,  extends  from  the  15th  of  April 
to  the  month  of  October,  1808.  It  includes,  consequently,  the 
papers  referring  to  the  Peninsular  war,  and  the  reader  will  remark 
particularly  the  extraordinary  transactions  which  accompanied  the 
forced  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  and  the  abominable  intrigues 
which  followed  it.  The  proclamation  of  the  supreme  Junta  of 
Madrid  is  a  curious  monument  of  duplicity  and  abject  terror. 
There  is  also  a  characteristic  note  addressed  to  Fouche,  whom  the 
Emperor  complains  of  most  bitterly,  as  giving  him  greater  trouble 
than  all  the  police  put  together. 

The  well-known  name  of  Auguste  Barbier  §  recalls  the  literary 
movement  of  1830,  with  its  ambitious  aspirations,  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  its  deplorable  shortcomings.  The  author 
of  II  Pianto  and  of  Les  Iambes  once  more  takes  up  the  whip  of 
the  satirist ;  but  this  time  his  tone  is  marked  by  ridicule  rather 
than  by  indignation ;  he  follows  Horace  rather  than  Juvenal. 
Most  of  the  pieces  included  in  this  volume  have  never  before 
been  published.  M.  Auguste  Barbier  has  added  an  historical  drama 
on  the  subject  of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  here  he  has  made  another 
attempt  to  acclimatize  blank  verse  in  France.  Voltaire  a  hundred 
years  ago,  M.  Bruguiere  de  Sorsum  under  the  Restoration,  and 
Louis  Buonaparte  claim  the  honour  of  having  already  endeavoured 
thus  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  French  poetry,  but  we  doubt 
whether  a  style  of  writing  so  thoroughly  contrary  to  the  habit3 
of  the  nation  will  ever  be  adopted. 

M.  Victor  de  Laprade  |j  is  also  a  satirist.  The  beauties  of  nature, 
however,  divide  his  affections  with  the  claims  of  patriotism  and 
the  exigencies  of  society,  and  the  freshness  of  his  poetry  shows 
that  he  does  not  feel  at  his  ease  pent  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
city.  The  Voices  of  Silence  which  he  invokes  in  his  poetical 
preface  are  no  other  than  the  ennobling  inspirations  which  appear 
so  unfashionable,  at  the  present  time  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  To  them  he  appeals  for  the  power  necessary  to  celebrate 
the  misfortunes  of  Poland,  to  denounce  the  corruption  of  modern 
society,  and  to  describe  the  inroads  of  scepticism. 

Novels  are  as  plentiful  as  ever.  Le  Deux  Femmes  du  Poi  * §1}  will 
delight  those  readers  who  are  fond  of  historical  romances,  and 
who  once  revelled  in  the  complicated  incidents  of  Mr.  James.  The 
subject  is  the  divorce  of  Philip  Augustus;  the  story  unfolds  itself 
through  a  series  of  episodes  which  keep  up  the  interest  to  the 
last,  and  the  style  is  as  agreeable  and  easy  as  in  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas.  Still  we  prefer  M.  Paul  Feval’s 
pictures  of  contemporary  life  to  his  more  ambitious  paintings. 
Les  Gens  de  la  Noce  **  are  a  set  of  ill-judged  people  who  surround 
a  new-married  couple,  plague  them  by  their  advice,  irritate  them 
by  their  vulgarity,  annoy  them  in  every  possible  manner,  and 
thoroughly  deserve  to  be  addressed  in  the  well-known  words  of 
the  old  song,  “  Allez-vous-en,  gens  de  la  noce !  ”  M.  Charles  Deslys 
has  admirably  described  the  rapacity  of  fortune-hunters  in  the 


*  Causeries.  Par  Ed.  About.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hacliette  &  Co. 
f  Science  et  Democratic.  Par  Victor  Meunier.  Paris:  Bailliere. 

J  Correspondence  dc  Napoleon  1.  Tome  17.  Paris:  Plon. 

§  Satires.  Par  Auguste  Barbier.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

||  Les  Voix  du  Silence;  Poemes.  Par  V.  de  Laprade.  Paris:  Dentu. 

Le  Deux  Femmes  du  Roi.  <  Par  Paul  Feval.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

**  Les  Gens  dc  la  Noce.  Par  Paul  Feval.  Paris  and  London :  Hacliette. 
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adventures  of  Mademoiselle  Bridot*,  who,  having  inherited  a  large 
ill-gotten  fortune,  nobly  resolves  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  urged 
against  her,  disappoints  the  greedy  suitors  by  whom  she  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  finally  marries  the  only  man  capable  of  appreciating 
her  generosity. 

*  La  Majorite  de  Madlle.  Bridot.  Par  Charles  Deslys.  Paris  and  London : 
Hachette. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Sattjrdat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivs-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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TVTR.  ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS,  Royal  Italian 

Opera,  Covent  Garden,  commencing  To-morrow,  Monday,  August  7.  Engagements— 
Madlle.  Carlotta  Patti,  Madlle.  Leibhart,  Signor  Farranti,  Madlle.  Marie  Krebs,  Signor 
Bottessini,  the  Misses  Bertha  and  Emrne  Drechsler  Hamilton  (the  youthful  Violinists),  Mr. 

Carrodus,  and  Mr.  Levy.  Other  Engagements  are  pending.  Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Melion _ 

Dress  Circle,  2s.  cd.;  Amphitheatre  Stalls,  Amphitheatre,  and  Promenade,  Is.  No  restriction  as 
to  Evening  Dress  to  any  part  of  the  House.  Doors  open  at  Half-past  Seven;  the  Concerts 
commence  at  Eight. 

rrilE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON.— At  a  Meeting 

of  the  Council  held  July  5,  1865 — S.  II.  Godefroi,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair— a  Letter  from 
CHARLES  SALAMAN,  Esq.,  resigning  his  office  of  HONORARY  SECRETARY,  having 
been  read,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  Minutes;  it  was  Resolved— That  this  Council, 
believing  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.Charles  Salaman  to  this  Society  as  its  Honorary  Secretary, 
Binee  its  foundation  in  1858,  have  involved  a  serious  sacrifice  of  domestic  leisure  and  professional 
valuable  time,  refrain  on  these  grounds  alone  from  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  determination, 
and  most  reluctantly  accept  his  resignation  of  that  office.  It  was  Resolved— That  this  Council, 
in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  Salaman  as  Honorary  Secretary,  desire  to  record 
their  deep  appreciation  of  Mr.  Salaman’s  services  as  an  officer  of  the  Society  since  its  founda¬ 
tion;  as  also  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  him  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1858, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  all  its  interests  since  that  period.  The  Council  also  desire  to  record 
that  they  accept  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  with  great  reluctance  and 
sincere  regret.  It  was  also  Resolved— That  the  previous  two  Resolutions  be  engrossed  on 
Vellum,  signed  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Salaman  by 
S.  H.  Godefroi,  Esq.,  the  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Sargood,  G.  A.  Osborne,  and  Dr.  Rimbault, 
as  a  Deputation  from  the  Council. _ 

TVTR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY.— 

Last  Week  of  A  PECULIAR  FAMILY,  and  Mr.  Parry’s  MUSICAL  RECOLLEC¬ 
TIONS.  The  Opera  di  Camera  Season  will  commence  on  Monday,  August  14.  with  two  New 
Operas— WIDOWS  BEWITCHED,  by  Miss  Virginia  Gabriel;  and  CHLNG-CIIOW-III,  a 

Chinese  Opera  Bouffe,  adapted  from  Offenbach  by  William  Brough  and  German  Reed _ Royal 

Gallery  of  Illustration.  14  Regent  Street — Admission,  Is..  2s,,  3s.,  and  5s. 

QTODARE.  —  ONE  HUNDRED  EIGHTEENTH 

K~’  REPRESENTATION. — THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  IIALE. 

MARVELS  in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  by  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Real 
Indian  Basket  Trick,  and  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  as  introduced,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17,1865,  by  Colonel  Stodare,  and  only  performed 
by  lum  and  the  Indian  Magicians. 

Every  Evening  at  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons 
at  Ihree.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  35  Old  Bond  Street,  and  at  the  Box-office,  Egyptian  Hail. 
Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s. 

“  Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times,  April  18,  1865. 


rPHE  EXHIBITION  of  PORTRAIT  MINIATURES,  at  the 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY. 

By  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


T)UBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1865. 

Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

The  Exhibition  is  Open  every  Week  Day.  Admission,  Is. 

RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return  Tickets,  available  for  One  Month,  are  issued  at  London  and  the  principal  Rail¬ 
way  Stations  in  England  and  Scotland,  at  an  abatement  of  15  per  cent,  below  the  ordinary 
Return  Ticket  rate,  the  holder  being  entitled  to  purchase  at  the  same  time,  at  the  Railway 
•Station,  a  Ticket  giving  him  admission  Six  times  to  the  Exhibition  for  4s.  6d.,  being  25  per 
cent,  under  the  ordinary  charge. 

Excursion  Trains  run  frequently,  at  very  moderate  fares,  not  exceeding  21s.  from  London  to 
Dublin  and  hack,  and  from  other  places  in  like  proportion.  The  Ticket  will  be  good  for  a 
Fortnight,  and  the  holder  will  be  entitled  to  obtain  for  One  Shilling  a  Ticket  giving  him 
admission  Twice  to  the  Exhibition. 

On  the  Irish  Railways,  Excursion  Tickets  are  issued  at  greatly  Reduced  Fares,  affording 
unusuul  facilities  for  visiting  the  celebrated  Scenery  of  the  Country. 

_ HENRY  PARKINSON,  Sec.  and  Comptroller. 


T>OYAL  INSTITUTE  of  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

VOLUNTARY  EXAMINATION.  1866. 

The  VOLUNTARY  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATION  for  1866  will  be  held  durine 
the  Last  Week  in  January,  provided  that  the  applications  (to  be  received  on  or  before  the  lust 
day  of  November  next)  of  Five  Candidates  are  approved  by  the  Council. 

N.B — The  Regulations  already  issued  are  subject  to  the  following  decisions,  made  June  26t 
1865,  by  the  Council,  viz.:  That  some  intervals  between  the  Days  of  Examination  will  be 
arranged  ;  that  Candidates  in  both  classes  will  be  examined  simultaneously  in  the  same  room  ; 
that  during  this  third  Examination  the  subject  of  Language  will  be  optional  in  the  Class  ot' 
Distinction,  but  that  each  Candidate  choosing  a  classic  author  must  notify  at  least  one  hundred 
pages  of  continuous  list  of  the  author  chosen  ;  and  that  each  **  Temporary  Student  ”  attending 
the  Examination  will  be  credited  with  One  Guinea  on  account  of  its  lee. 

JOHN  P.  SEDDON,  )  xt,  „ 

9  Conduit  Street,  W.,  June  30,  1865.  CH AS.  FORSTER  HAYWARD  J  lion'  *i,ccs' 


TPDINBURGH  ACADEMY,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 

5th  George  IV. 

Rector— The  Rev.  James  Stephen  Hodson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  of  Balliol  and  Merton  Colleges, 
Oxford. 

Classical  Masters— Henry  Weir,  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  M.A.  of  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  James  Carmichael,  University  of  Edinburgh.  James  Clyde,  LL.D.,  University  of 
Glasgow.  John  Alexander  Banks,  M.  A.,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mathematical  Master — William  Williams,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Master  of  the  French  and  German  Languages  and  Literature— J.  G.  E.  Maclcod,  BL.L.  and 
Agrdge  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

Master  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature— William  F.  Collier,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Master  for  Fortification  and  Civil  Engineering— "Lieut.  John  Mackie. 

Writing  and  Arithmetic.  Master— John  Maclean. 

Assistant  Arithmetic  M aster— Evan  Stewart. 

Drawing  Master—  Walter  Ferguson. 

Master  for  Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawing— Walter  Carmichael. 

Teachers  of  Fencing  and  Gymnastics— Captain  and  Mr.  Henry  Roland. 

The  next  Session  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2,  at 
Ten  o’clock,  when  Mr.  Banks  will  OPEN  the  FIRST  or  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

The  Academy  is  an  Institution  in  which  Young  Gentlemen  from  Eight  or  Ten  to  Sixteen 
or  Seventeen  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  receive  a  thorough  Education  in  Classics,  Modem 
Languages,  Mathematics,  and  English  Literature. 

Although  the  Academy  is  essentially  a  Classical  Institution,  a  Modern  Side  has  been  added 
to  the  School  for  the  advantage  of  Young  Gentlemen  who  mean  to  enter  the  Military  or  Civil 
Service,  or  to  follow  pursuits  in  which  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  is  not 
required. 

On  Friday,  29th,  and  Saturday,  30th  September,  attendance  will  be  given  at  the  Academy, 
from  Twelve  to  Three  o’clock,  for  the  enrolment  of  New  Pupils.  Any  additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Pattison,  Clerk  to  the  Directors,  21  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Boarders  are  received  by— The  Rector,  62  Great  King  Street;  Mr.  Carmichael,  9  Saxe-Coburg 
Place;  Mr.  Maclean,  Raeburn  Cottage,  liaeburn  Place;  and  Dr.  Collier,  10  Saxe-Coburg  Place. 
_ _ JOHN  COMRIE  THOMSON,  Secretary. 

nPHE  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MODERN  LANGUAGES  in 

the  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Belfast,  being  now  VACANT,  Candidates  for  that  Office  are 
requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Undep.-Secketary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before 
the  26th  day  of  August  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  bis  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  hia 
duties  on  the  26th  of  September. 

Dublin  Castle,  July  27,  1865. _ 

T  ICHFIELD  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.— GRADUATES 

*  may  obtain  the  CERTIFICATE  after  a  residence  of  Three  Terms  ;  and  this  Certificate 
is  accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  lieu  of  the  Cambridge  Voluntary  Examination. 
They  are  also  admissible,  for  Study  and  Training,  during  short  periods  of  not  less  than  One 
Term.  Non-Graduates  must  reside  Two  Years.  The  next  Term  will  begin  on  Saturday, 
September  30 — Address,  The  Principal,  Theological  College,  Lichfield. 


qUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

^  hurst,  Kent.  Head- Master— Rev.  J.  D.  KINGDON,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  School  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Governors,  the 
Clothworkers’  Company,  who  have  also  attached  to  it  Four  Exhibitions  of  £10  per  annum, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (one  vacant  every  year);  Four  Scholarships  of 
£25  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years  not  at  an  University  (two  vacant  every  year).  There  is 
also  an  Exhibition  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  lor  four  years  at  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
These  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  arc  open  to  the  whole  School,  and  awarded  by  Exami¬ 
nation— For  further  particulars,  upply  to  the  Head-Master,  at  the  School. 
_ The  next  Term  will  commence  on  September  9. _ 

pLARENDON  HOUSE  COLLEGIATE  and  COMMERCIAL 

^  SCHOOL,  Kennington  Road.  S.  Principal- Dr.  PINCHES,  F.C.P.,  F.R.A.S.  The 
largest  number  of  Certificates  was  taken  by  this  School  at  the  last  Examination  (of  upwards  of 
9U0  Candidates  j  by  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on  September  1 1 . 
For  a  Prospectus,  apply  as  above. _ 

T?EIGATE  HILL  HOUSE,  Reio-ate,  Surrey.  —  A  Limited. 

Number  of  PUPILS  are  received  by  the  Principal,  to  whom  Applications  may  be 
add ressed  as  above.  Terms,  £  1 20  per  annum . _ _ 

plVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA. — A  COMPETITIVE  EXA- 

MINATION  of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  March  19, 
1866,  and  following  days.  The  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  natural-born  subjects  of  Iler 
Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  of  March  next,  shall  be  over  Seventeen  and  under  Twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  of  good  Health  nnd  Character. _ _ 

(  HVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— EXAMINATION  of  MARCH 

1866 _ Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil 

Service  Commission,  London,  S.  W. _ _ 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,, 

and  THE  LINE _ Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  13th 

Wrangler,  the  13th  Classic,  and  the  Senior  Moralist  of  their  respective  years  1 1  Cambridge,  by 
a  Graduate  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  University  of  London  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  best 
Masters  obtainable  for  the  Oriental  and  Modern  Languages,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT 
PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Examinations  for  the  above.  Moderute  terms.  References  to 
Parents  of  successful  Pupils— Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road,  Brixton. 

INDIAN  CIVIL,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c.— Success 

Guaranteed— A  Pupil  has  just  passed  the  Direct  after  Three  Months’  Reading, — Address, 
Private  Tutor,  care  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  24  Paternoster  Row,  Loudon. 

f HVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— There  are  FOUR  NON- 

RESIDENT  VACANCIES  for  the  Open  Competition  of  1866  in  a  Class  of  Six  Pupils 
only,  under  the  Directions  of  a  Staff  of  Professors  selected  from  the  Leading  I.C.S.  Colleges. 
Special  Preparation  adequate  to  Private  Tuition  may  t>e  thereby  guaranteed.  There  are  also 
Two  Vacancies  tor  the  “  Further  ”  Examination  of  1866— Orient,  51  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 


INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  are  Prepared  at 

the  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W— Prospectuses,  &c.  on  application 
to  the  Principal,  A.  D.  Spranok,  M.A. _ _ _ 

pIVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— OPEN  COMPETITION  of 

1866 — There  is  One  non-resident  VACANCY  in  a  Class  of  Six  Pupils,  whose  Studies  are 
conducted  by  several  Tutors  who  have  been  successtully  connected  with  the  E. I.C.S.  Exami¬ 
nations— ORiENT^M^aR^Ia^S^W. _ _ _ _ _____ 

pANDIDATES  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  for 

DIRECT  COMMISSIONS  are  prepared  by  Rev.  A.  BISHOP,  M.A.  Oxford,  and 
E.  C  MUSSON,  Esq.,  M.A.  Cambridge.  Recommended  by  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
G.C.B.,R.E.;  Lieut. -General  Sir  Harry  Jones,  G.C.B.,  R.E.,  Governor  of  the  li.M.  and  Staff 
Colleges,  Sundhurst ;  Colonel  Sir  Henry  J ames,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Martyr  Worthy  Rectory,  Winchester. _ _ 

rPHE  Eev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

A-  Honours,  Oxford  (1852), receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities 
or  Bishops’  Examinations.  A  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge  assists  in  Mathematics. 
ONE  VACANC  Y — Address,  Cuttered  Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 


A  N  OXFORD  MAN,  of  some  skill  in  Letters  and  well 

acquainted  with  Books,  Avho  has  found  out  that  he  is  not  suited  for  Pastoral  Work,  is 
desirous  of  employment  os  SECRETARY  or  LIBRARIAN,  lie  has  travelled  much,  and 
thoruughlv  understands  French,  German,  and  Italian.  Age.  Thirty-four.  References  of  the 
highest  character— Address,  M.A.,  Mr.  Cole,  News  Agent,  2  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
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TI1E  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 

EOPLE  who  are  fond  of  statistics  have  made  accurate  and 
laborious  computations  of  the  amount  of  influence,  more 
or  less  direct,  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  exercised  over 
the  composition  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  and  the  result 
must  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  Peers.  The  result  is  that,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  one-third  of  the  Lower  House  is  composed 
of  the  relations  and  nominees  of  members  of  the  Upper.  The 
triumph  of  every  third  member  has  been  a  direct  triumph 
to  some  peer,  and  in  most  cases  to  several  peers.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  for  example,  must  be  particularly  pleased  with 
the  result  of  the  elections,  for  at  one  moment  of  the  county 
contest  it  seemed  as  if  one  or  other  of  his  sons  was  being  re¬ 
turned  for  every  part  of  the  Kingdom.  A  nobleman  is  a  very 
great  nobleman  indeed  who  is  not  only  a  Duke  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  a  University,  but  who  puts  son  after  son  into  good 
county  seats.  No  one  grudges  the  Duke  this  amount  of  glory. 
The  Cavendishes,  though  not  a  great  race,  are  a  very  useful 
one,  according  to  the  measure  of  Whig  usefulness  ;  they  work 
hard,  and  offend  as  few  people  as  possible.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
British  mind  to  add  up  the  seats  held  by  the  Cavendish  family, 
and  to  feel  a  reflected  glory  from  the  consciousness  of  being 
citizens  of  a  State  which  can  afford  to  keep  such  a  Duke  as 
that.  It  is  extraordinary  how  great  and  keen  the  pleasure  of 
dwelling  on  this  sort  of  grandeur  is  to  many  Englishmen  who 
have  none  of  the  Continental  envy  of  the  great  nor  any 
passion  for  equality,  but  who  like  to  spend  their  time  and 
occupy  their  thoughts  in  calculating  how  many  voters  and 
non-voters  the  Duke  must  have  in  some  way  influenced,  just 
as  they  like  to  try  to  calculate  how  many  horses  must  be  in 
the  Queen’s  stables,  or  how  much  Lord  Overstone  could  save 
a  year  if  he  pleased.  There  is  no  surer  or  better  sign  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  popularity  of  the  House  of  Lords  than  the  existence 
of  this  wholly  disinterested  passion  for  estimating  in  detail 
the  greatness  of  great  noblemen.  It  is  something  quite 
different  from  tuft-hunting,  which  is  a  pursuit  highly  beneficial 
to  the  nation,  for  it  teaches  the  rank  below  to  aspire  to  mix 
itself  with  the  rank  above,  though  it  makes  the  life  of  those 
who  pursue  it  singularly  mean,  miserable,  and  anxious.  The 
general  public  has  nothing  to  do  with  tuft-hunting,  but  it 
likes  to  contemplate  the  Parliamentary  success  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  just  as  a  man  who  keeps  a  one-horse  chaise,  and 
has  no  intention  or  wish  to  keep  anything  grander,  feels  a 
simple  pleasure  in  looking  at  Ely  or  General  Peel,  and  in  re¬ 
membering  that  the  superb  brute  before  him  is  an  English 
horse.  It  excites  no  disapprobation  or  apprehension  that  one- 
third  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  composed  of  the 
relations  or  nominees  of  Peers.  On  the  contrary,  K  seems 
right  and  pleasant  that  it  should  be  so,  and  most  persons  who 
tried  to  make  the  list  out  would  be  disappointed  if  they  could 
not  bring  the  number  of  these  aristocratic  members  up  to  at 
least  two  hundred.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  very  fine 
position  for  any  aristocracy.  To  have  a  House  of  its  own,  and 
to  secure  for  its  members  and  adherents  one-third  of  the 
representation  of  the  commonalty,  is  as  much  as  any  aristocracy 
can  reasonably  desire. 

The  House  of  Lords,  too,  occupies  at  the  present  time  a 
very  pleasant  and  safe  position.  It  is  often  said  that  the  main 
use  of  an  Upper  House  is  to  withstand  the  reckless  impetuosity 
of  a  Lower  House — to  secure  to  the  nation  time  for  dispas¬ 
sionate  inquiry — to  save  the  people,  in  fact,  from  the  conse- 
»quences  of  their  own  folly  and  enthusiasm.  Sometimes  the 
House  of  Lords  really  does  this,  and  sometimes  it  cannot  do  it. 
If  the  nation  earnestly  and  eagerly  desires  a  thing,  the  Lords 
must  let  the  nation  have  it,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  Even  if 
the  impetus  comes,  not  from  the  people,  but  from  the  Ministry 
of  the  day,  and  if  that  Ministry  is  able  and  successful,  and  the 
nation  would  rather  the  Ministry  had  its  way  and  stayed  in 
than  that  it  should  be  defeated  and  go  out,  the  Lords  are 


practically  obliged  to  think,  not  of  the  merits  of  the  measure 
submitted  to  them,  but  of  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it. 
When,  however,  public  opinion  is  nearly  balanced  as  to  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  a  proposed  change — when  the 
majority  for  it  in  the  Commons  is  a  bare  majority — and  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  Bill  brought  up  to  the  Peers  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Commons,  not  by  the  Government,  but  by  a  private 
member — the  House  of  Lords  can  do  asit  pleases,  andis  generally 
sanctioned  by  public  opinion  if  it  follows  the  Conservative 
traditions  of  its  order,  and  lets  things  stay  as  they  are.  In 
the  last  Parliament  the  issues  of  this  sort  presented  to  the 
Lords  were  very  numerous.  Most  of  the  changes  proposed 
for  their  acceptance  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  Lower 
House  by  private  members,  towards  whom,  and  towards  whose 
measures,  the  Government  stood  in  all  sorts  of  curious  rela¬ 
tions.  Sir  George  Grey  almost  always  acted  as  the  spokesman 
of  the  Cabinet.  Sometimes  he  explained  how  very  salutary  and 
well-timed  he  thought  these  Bills  were,  and  therefore  he  was 
going  to  vote  against  them.  Sometimes  he  deprecated  their 
introduction,  and  reprobated  their  contents  and  their  aim,  but 
announced  that  the  Government  would  support  them.  More 
often  he  seemed  to  think  they  were  neither  good  nor  bad,  and 
that  he  would  support  them  on  the  general  ground  that  they 
ought  at  any  rate  to  have  a  fair  chance.  When  weakly  little 
Bills  of  this  sort  just  survived  through  the  Commons,  they 
were  killed  speedily  and  triumphantly  in  the  Lords.  And 
it  is  probable  that  many  questions  of  the  same  sort  will 
come  before  the  Lords  in  the  new  Parliament.  Such 
changes  as  may  be  proposed  will,  for  the  most  part,  have 
reference  to  matters  on  which  the  nation  has  no  very 
warm  feeling  and  no  very  decided  opinion.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  its  enlarged 
majority,  will  be  a  little  bolder  than  it  hitherto  has  been. 
It  will  probably  calculate  that  Eord  Derby'  has  had  enough 
of  muzzling  the  Catholics ;  and  that  if  it  takes  the  Oaths  Bill 
into  its  own  hands,  it  may  be  sure  of  carrying  it.  But  as 
soon  as  attention  is  directed  to  questions  -where  there  is  much 
to  be  honestly  and  reasonably  said  on  both  sides — as  there  is 
on  almost  every  question  that  affects  the  Established  Church — 
the  Lords  will  find  that  the  Bills  submitted  to  them  have 
excited  so  much  difference  of  moderate  sensible  opinion, 
and  are  regarded  so  much  as  experiments  which  it  may 
or  may  not  be  expedient  to  make,  that  they  will  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  them  as  they  please.  On 
the  matter  of  Reform,  more  especially,  if  a  Reform  Bill 
is  really  proposed,  they  will  be  able  to  make  their  influence 
felt  and  their  voice  heard.  For  the  new  Reform  Bill 
Yvill  be  avowedly  the  w-ork  of  men  who  are  not  very  sure  of 
their  ground,  and  who  are  taking  advantage  of  a  calm  season 
to  remedy  evils,  some  of  Yvliich,  like  the  corruption  and  bribery 
of  small  boroughs,  are  real  and  disgraceful  enough,  but  some 
of  which,  like  the  degradation  of  the  non-elector  from  not 
having  a  vote,  seem  to  be  chiefly  theoretical.  When  a  Bill  of 
this  kind,  the  result  of  hesitating  and  conflicting  ojoinion  in  a 
quiet  time,  is  brought  before  the  Lords,  they  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  in  which  they 
could  deal  Yvith  the  last  Reform  Bill,  Yvliich  was  urgently 
needed,  and  forced  on  them  by  popular  clamour. 

But  although  the  Lords  have  their  two  hundred  friends  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  although  they  have  such  a  pleasant 
prospect  before  them  in  many  Yvays,  yet  they,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  have  their  weak  points,  to  Yvhich  it  may  perhaps  be 
as  well  if  they  direct  their  attention  in  time.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  so  many  men  of  eminence 
as  they  were.  Except  Lord  Derby',  there  is  no  peer  of  first- 
rate  power  and  Parliamentary  position.  The  Law  Lords 
have  not  the  strength  they  had  Yvhile  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  still  alive,  and  Lord  Brougham  still  took  an  active 
part.  There  is  much  of  useful  meritorious  mediocrity 
in  the  Lords,  but  there  is  not  much  else.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  what  must  happen  in  “every  hereditary 
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assembly.  It  must  have  bad  times  as  well  as  good  times, 
when  the  level  of  ability  is  low  as  well  as  when  it  is 
high.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  Lords  have 
had  the  ill-luck  of  having  lately  to  lament  losses  caused  by 
untimely  and  premature  death.  If  death  had  not  been  too 
busy,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Herbert,  and 
Lord  Dalhousie,  and  Lord  Canning  would  have  been  sitting 
on  the  benches  of  the  Upper  House.  But,  in  times 
when  men  of  eminence  are  not  found  largely  in  its  ranks, 
a  legislative  assembly  ought  to  be  especially  desirous  to 
do  its  ordinary  work  well,  to  show  wisdom  and  sense, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  defeats,  and  to  use  diligence  and 
show  zeal  in  the  despatch  of  business.  But  the  Lords 
cannot  be  said  to  have  done  this  lately.  Twice  within  a 
period  little  longer  than  a  twelvemonth  Lord  Derby  has 
urged  the  House  of  Lords  to  record  a  decision  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Commons,  and  on  both  occa¬ 
sions  the  voice  of  the  nation  has  pronounced  the  Peers  de¬ 
cidedly  in  the  wrong.  The  Lords  were  invited  to  record  their 
disapprobation  of  a  Ministry  that  had  kept  peace  with  Germany, 
and  their  confidence  in  the  sense,  wisdom,  and  ability  of  Lord 
Malmesbury.  They  did  as  they  were  bid,  but  no  one  took 
the  least  notice  of  the  resolution  they  passed.  It  might  as 
well  have  been  a  vote  of  Convocation,  or  a  resolution  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  for  any  practical  effect  it  had.  Of  the 
vote  of  the  Lords  on  the  Oaths  Bill  little  need  be  said,  be¬ 
cause  its  results  have  been  so  apparent  in  the  recent  elections. 
Then,  again,  the  Lords,  as  a  body,  decline  all  work.  They  cannot 
be  got  to  attend  their  own  debates  or  to  do  their  own  private 
business.  They  take  a  pride  in  showing  how  very  much 
superior  they  think  the  claims  of  pleasure  are  over  the  claims 
of  duty  to  their  country.  We  venture  to  think  that  this 
ought  to  be  altered,  and  that  the  Lords  will  do  well  to  alter  it. 
It  is  always  conventionally  assumed  that  if  any  one  criticizes 
the  House  of  Lords  he  Avishes  to  abolish  it,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  House  is  so  precarious  that,  unless 
the  greatest  care  is  taken,  it  will  suddenly  and  entirely 
cease.  Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  say.  To  ask 
people  to  do  their  duties  is  a  very  different  thing  from  forcing 
on  them  a  position  in  which  they  will  have  no  duties  to 
discharge.  If  all  the  Bishops  left  their  dioceses  and  went  an 
excursion  up  the  Rhine,  we  should  not  wish  episcopacy  to  be 
abolished,  but  we  should  like  their  Lordships  to  be  brought 
gently  back.  We  are  too  fond  of  the  Bench  to  wish  to  see  it  go 
off  like  a  party  of  ordinary  Cook’s  tourists.  In  the  same  way, 
we  think  the  House  of  Lords  is  so  beneficial  an  institution 
that  Ave  should  like  it  to  fulfil  its  duties  properly,  and  Ave  will 
hope  that  in  the  new  Parliaipent  it  Avill  do  better  than  it  did 
in  the  last. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOlt  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 

ORD  RUSSELL’S  neAv  rules  for  the  examination 
of  diplomatic  aspirants  are  probably  discussed  Avith 
idiomatic  freedom  and  candour  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  service.  The  objections  to  competitive  tests  are  entirely 
inapplicable  to  measures  Avhich  secure  the  possession  of 
certain  qualifications  for  employment.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  that  Secretaries  of  Legation  should  be  able  to 
Avrite  and  to  spell,  and  especially  that  they  should  satisfy  the 
examiners  by  their  display  of  general  intelligence.  Lord 
Russell  also  requires  that,  unless  candidates  have  previously 
passed  a  University  examination,  they  shall  prove  their  ability 
to  construe  and  parse  a  passage  from  some  Latin  author.  No 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  first  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements 
as  a  geometrical  authority,  but  alarmists  will  not  fail  to 
remark  that  addition  and  subtraction  are  to  be  studied  under 
the  suspicious  guidance  of  Colenso.  Colloquial  proficiency 
in  foreign  languages  is  not  exacted  from  beginners,  but  they 
must  possess  a  competent  knoAvledge  of  French  and  German 
grammar.  Blackstone  and  ITallam  Avill  enable  them  to 
understand  something  of  English  institutions,  and  they  will 
have  to  collect  from  the  Annual  Register ,  or  from  Sir  A. 
Alison’s  ponderous  volumes,  the  principal  events  in  European 
and  North  American  history  from  1815  to  i860.  An 
exercise  in  the  composition  of  a  precis  Avill  complete 
an  examination  Avhich  seems  to  be  fairly  and  judiciously 
arranged.  It  A\rould,  lioAvever,  save  trouble  if  all  candi¬ 
dates  Avere  required  to  speak  French  Avith  tolerable  fluency 
and  propriety  before  their  admission  to  the  service.  No 
accomplishment  is  so  indispensable  to  a  diplomatist,  and 
perfect  facility  is  best  acquired  in  early  life.  When  the 
subject  was  investigated  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  some  experienced  Avitnesses  objected 
to  any  system  Avhich  tended  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
foreign  education.'  It  is  undoubtedly  still  more  desirable  that 


a  representative  of  England  should  be  an  Englishman  than 
that  he  should  be  a  perfect  linguist ;  but  a  boy  may  acquire  a 
good  French  accent  before  he  is  ten  years  old,  and  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  expand  his  vocabulary  by  reading  and  by 
occasional  opportunities  of  conversation.  The  scheme  of 
examination  is  othcnvise  so  reasonable  and  moderate  that  an 
intelligent  candidate  ought  not  to  require  the  assistance  of  the 
professional  trainers  avIio  have  lately  multiplied  Avith  mis¬ 
chievous  rapidity.  A  young  man  of  tAventy  avIio  is  unac¬ 
quainted  Avith  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  of  Latin,  or  is 
unable  to  master  FIallam  and  Blackstone  in  six  months,  will 
scarcely  be  qualified  to  support  the  credit  of  his  country  at 
foreign  Courts. 

As  diplomacy  is  an  essentially  aristocratic  profession,  it  is 
peculiarly  just  and  necessary  that  a  privileged  position  should 
not  degenerate  into  a  sinecure.  In  former  times  it  Avas 
thought  enough  that  a  young  attache  should  know  hoiv  to 
dress  and  to  dance,  and  that  he  should  bear  a  Avell-sounding 
name.  There  Avere,  hoAA'ever,  opportunities  of  professional 
education  which  have  become  less  available  through  a  change 
of  habits.  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  no  longer  regard  the 
members  of  their  missions  as  portions  of  their  oAvn  family ; 
and  as  there  is  consequently  less  facility  for  acquiring  the 
traditions  of  the  service,  there  are  additional  reasons  for 
ensuring  a  certain  preparation  lor  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
It  is  probably  not  agreeable  to  a  Third  Secretary  to  know 
that  he  has  another  examination  to  pass  before  he  can  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  rank ;  but  it  is  better  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  avoid  entire  idleness,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Foreign  Office  are  certainly  not  excessive.  The  examination 
for  the  place  of  Second  Secretary  commences  Avith  the  test  of 
general  intelligence  which  is  furnished  by  a  ready  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  meaning  and  bearing  of  papers  which  are  read  by 
the  candidates  or  in  their  hearing.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  they  can  write  and  spell  English,  and  they  are  iioav 
expected  to  talk  French  fluently,  and  to  translate  German, 
or  some  other  foreign  language,  Avith  tolerable  correctness. 
Their  historical  knowledge  must  hoav  reach  as  far  back  as  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783,  and  they  are  properly  required 
to  learn  political  economy  from  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  and  in¬ 
ternational  laAV  from  the  ordinary  text-books.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  examination  consists  in  the  production  of  a  report 
on  the  commerce  and  political  relations  of  the  countries  in 
Avhich  they  have  resided  ;  but  it  will  probably  not  be  expected 
that  they  should  enter  into  details  Avhich  could  only  be  the 
result  either  of  extraordinary  industry  or  of  special  and 
illusory  preparation.  The  more  elaborate  reports  Avhich  are 
noAv  required  from  principal  Secretaries  of  Legation  are  in 
many  cases  practically  useful,  but  it  is  quite  enough  that 
young  members  of  the  profession  should  have  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  topics  on  Avhich  information  might  most  advan- 
tageously  be  procured.  It  will  not  be  necessary  or  expedient 
to  carry  the  system  of  examinations  further.  An  educated 
man  of  fair  abilities  can  always  learn  Avithout  extraordinary 
exertion  Avhatever  he  has  occasion  to  know.  If  he  happens  to 
take  pleasure  in  acquiring  knoAvledge  on  its  oavii  account,  he 
Avill  save  himself  trouble  in  special  cases ;  but  even  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  puzzle  might  have  been  understood  in  a 
few  Aveeks,  though  Germany  has  taken  tAVO  years  to  discover 
that  the  King  of  Denmark  Avas  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the 
Duchies,  and  that  they  are  consequently  noiv  lawfully  vested 
in  Austria  and  Prussia  as  the  conquerors  in  a  Avar  which  Avas 
Avaged  against  an  alleged  Danish  usurpation.  Tact  and 
common  sense  are  equally  compatible  Avith  profound  learning 
and  with  average  cultivation.  English  diplomatists  have,  on 
the  Avhole,  been  at  least  equal  in  ability  to  their  foreign 
colleagues,  and  then-  successors  Avill  find  an  advantage  in  the 
rules  Avhich  oblige  them  to  make  a  certain  intellectual 
provision  for  their  career  at  its  commencement. 

Like  the  members  of  other  professions,  young  diplomatists 
are  in  the  habit  of  grumbling  at  the  draAvbacks  of  their 
calling.  They  complain  that  they  are  exiles,  that  their  pay 
is  scanty,  and  that  promotion  is  slow,  and  dependent  on 
Ministerial  favour.  Diplomacy  is  certainly  not  a  desirable 
occupation  for  a  needy  man,  as  there  are  feAV  posts  in  the 
service  Avhich  are  remunerative,  and  none  in  which  it  is  easy 
to  save  money.  Those,  lioAvever,  Avho  possess  a  competence 
of  their  oivn  find  many  compensations  in  an  employ¬ 
ment  Avhich  is  never  laborious  but  Avhen  it  becomes  ex-* 
ceptionally  interesting  and  important.  The  opportunity  of 
frequenting  the  highest  society  in  all  countries  is  val  liable 
in  itselfj  and  it  is  generally  fully  appreciated.  The  Court, 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  diplomatic  service  all  possess 
an  extraordinary  attraction  for  those  who  have  at  any  time 
been  admitted  within  their  privileged  circles.  An  ex- Ambas¬ 
sador  and  a  Lord  in  Waiting  who  have  gone  out  Avith  their 
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party  always  recur  with  useless  longing  to  the  happy  time  when 
they  were  constantly  in  the  Eoyal  presence.  For  the  higher 
class  of  diplomatists  there  is  also  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
part  in  the  greatest  affairs.  Some  politicians  believe  that  the 
regulation  of  tariffs  is  the  only  important  matter  which 
requires  the  attention  of  Foreign  Ministers;  but  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  and  distributions  of  territory,  are  still  more 
interesting  than  commercial  treaties. 

Doubts  have  sometimes  been  expressed  whether  anything 
is  gained  by  making  diplomacy  a  profession.  It  is  asserted 
that  practical  politicians,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  their 
respective  Governments,  would  be  the  most  effective  represen¬ 
tatives  of  national  interests  which  they  thoroughly  understand. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  always  considered 
foreign  missions  as  the  property  of  leading  members  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  when  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  investigated  some  years  since  the  organization  of 
the  service,  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr.  Bright  asked  a  veteran 
diplomatist  to  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  American 
representatives  in  foreign  countries.  The  answer,  that  they 
were  in  fact  by  no  means  remarkable  for  capacity  or  for 
knowledge,  was  undoubtedly  consistent  with  the  fact ;  but  the 
relations  of  the  American  Government  with  Continental 
Powers  have  for  the  most  part  been  merely  formal,  and 
special  care  has  been  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  Ministers 
who  have  been  accredited  to  England.  Professional 
diplomatists  are  preferable  to  amateurs  for  the  same 
reasons  which  recommend  the  employment  of  profes¬ 
sional  lawyers.  It  is  the  business  of  their  lives  to  avoid 
personal  collisions,  and  to  modify  the  irritation  of  their 
principals.  Their  adversaries  are,  in  conventional  language, 
their  colleagues,  and  in  practice  they  are  acquaintances,  and 
not  unfrequently  friends.  The  velvet  glove  over  the  mailed 
hand  is  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  and  it  ought  to  be  of  the 
best  manufacture.  Lord  Russell  is  quite  right  in  taking  care 
of  the  education  and  fitness  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  future. 
He  will  probably  succeed  in  excluding  utter  dunces,  and  he 
will  diminish  the  number  of  useless  trifiers. 


THE  FRENCH  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 

THE  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  thought  the  recent 
municipal  elections  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  him 
in  addressing  a  circular  to  his  Prefets,  explaining  the  nume¬ 
rous  causes  of  satisfaction  with  which  these  elections  have 
provided  him.  For  this  he  has  been  somewhat  blamed, 
because  it  is  said  that  to  write  a  circular  about  such  a 
subject  is  to  attach  far  too  much  importance  to  it.  A 
municipal  contest  is  only  a  very  little  storm  in  a  very 
little  teapot,  and  it  is  beneath  Ministerial  dignity  to  seem 
aware  that  such  a  trivial  thing  has  been  going  on.  But  the 
critics  of  the  Minister  are,  we  think,  decidedly  wrong. 
These  elections  have  excited  much  attention  in  France,  and 
have  widely  interested  the  provincial  population.  To  a 
Parisian  they  may  seem  small  things,  but  to  provincials  they 
seem  very  important.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  a  local  elector 
to  support  a  man  personally  known  to  and  liked  by  him,  and 
a  still  greater  pleasure  to  aid  in  the  rejection  of  a  man  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  and  disliked  by  him.  The  Opposition  papers 
in  Paris,  too,  made  the  most  of  all  the  defeats  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sustained  in  these  elections,  and  it  was  surely  open  to  the 
Government  to  reply,  in  a  formal  and  noticeable  way,  that  it 
did  not  in  the  least  mind  such  defeats ;  that  they,  in  fact,  did 
it  good;  and,  lastly,  that  it  had  not  been  defeated.  The 
Mayors,  as  M.  La  Valette  explains,  will  draw  up  lists  of 
candidates,  and  there  is  no  preventing  them.  They  are 
quite  right  to  do  so,  for  they  are  very  vrell  acquainted  with 
the  locality,  and  are  the  best  judges  as  to  who  will  do 
most  good  in  the  Councils.  It  is  a  way  they  have  got  in  the 
circles  of  mayoralty,  and  the  Government  cannot  see  what  is 
the  harm.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  natural  that  the 
Government  should  approve  of  the  custom,  for  if  the  Mayor’s  list 
is  successful,  the  Mayor  is  so  far  connected  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  his  triumph  is  an  encouragement  to  all  right- 
minded  people,  and  shows  how  much  the  Government  is  loved 
and  how  readily  it  is  obeyed.  But  if  the  Mayor’s  list  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  is  only  the  Mayor  who  fails.  The  Government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  merely  regards  him  as  a  -well- 
meaning  man,  not  quite  so  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  district  as  had  been  supposed.  Thus  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  triumph  in  municipal  elections,  but  cannot  be  defeated. 
This  is  so  pleasant  for  the  Government  that  M.  La  Valette  need 
scarcely  have  gone  on  to  prove  that  the  instances  in  which  the 
official  list  had  been  unsuccessful  were  very  few  and  wholly 
unimportant.  For  every  ono  who  knows  the  facts,  and  cares 


about  these  municipal  elections  in  the  least,  is  perfectly  well 
aware  that,  although  the  Minister’s  figures  are  right,  they  are  like 
most  figures  that  are  right,  for  they  prove  nothing.  The  cases 
in  which  the  official  lists  were  rejected,  and  in  which  persons 
who  were  considered  as  Government  nominees  were  defeated, 
bore  certainly  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  Mayor  was  successful,  and  the  Government  was 
triumphant.  But  then  the  Opposition  gained  their  victories 
in  large  and  important  places,  and  so  long  as  those  whom  they 
defeat  are  popularly  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Government,  they  may  claim  a  general  success  if  they  are 
successful  anywhere.  For  a  Government  that  descends  into 
the  lists  in  elections  ought  to  win  everywhere;  and  the 
French  Government  not  only  did  not  win  everywhere,  but 
was  beaten  in  a  great  many  fair  trials  of  force.  It  is  true 
that,  now  the  elections  are  over,  M.  La  Valette  starts  a 
new  theory.  The  lists  published  by  Mayors  are  issued 
on  their  own  responsibility,  and  although  the  Government 
is  generally  disposed  to  think  the  Mayor’s  list  the  best  that 
could  be  made,  it  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  result.  But 
this,  although  it  may  be  a  true  theory,  is  a  new  one, 
and  would  possibly  have  slept  in  the  recesses  of  M.  La 
Valette’s  mind  if  the  Mayors  had  had  it  quite  so  much 
their  own  way  as  he  affects  to  think  has  been  the  case. 

At  the  same  time,  if  this  new  theory  is  the  true  one,  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  stated  in  a  public  and  decisive  manner ;  and  it  falls 
in  with  the  theory  of  Imperialism  far  more  than  might  appear 
at  first.  That  the  Imperial  Government  should  ever  be  as 
indifferent  to  the  issue  of  electoral  struggles  as  the  Sovereign 
of  England  can  afford  to  be,  is  impossible.  The  Emperor  has 
not  to  reign  only,  but  to  govern,  and  he  cannot  govern  unless 
in  all  main  questions  of  policy  he  is  practically  uncon¬ 
trolled.  The  great  recommendation  of  the  Imperial  system 
to  the  French  is  that  it  flatters  the  national  passion  for 
equality.  It  prevents  the  triumph  of  one  rival  over  another 
in  the  political  world.  It  relieves  those  who  are  not  in 
office  from  all  sense  of  inferiority  to  those  who  are.  It  also 
saves  the  nation  whatever  evils  come  to  a  nation  that  is 
under  a  real  Parliamentary  system.  It  spares  it  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  popularity-hunting  statesmen  —  of  men  who  are 
bought  over  or  brought  over  to  do  or  say  something  contrary  to 
what  they  believe  best  for  the  nation.  The  vices  of  Impe¬ 
rialism  are  obvious  to  us  in  England,  and  are  probably  not 
hid  from  many  of  those  who  support  the  present  system  in 
France.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  has  some  merits  and  some 
degree  of  congruity  with  the  tastes,  opinions,  and  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  French  people.  The  foundation  of  the  present 
system  is  that  the  Emperor  alone  shall  govern,  and  this 
foundation  is  certain  not  to  be  abandoned.  He  may  not,  and 
does  not,  wish  to  govern  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  and  among  other  ways  of  doing  this  he  asks  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  main 
function  of  those  bodies  is  to  enable  him  to  gauge  the  public 
opinion  of  France.  But  they  do  this  under  the  form 
of  passing  votes ;  and  to  vote  against  his  Government, 
except  on  matters  of  mere  detail,  would  be  to  do  more 
than  counsel  him.  It  would  be  to  set  up  a  second  centre 
of  authority — to  seem  as  if  the  sole  governor  of  the  country 
were  subjected  to  control.  It  is  perfectly  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  should  be  composed  of  Govern¬ 
ment  nominees.  The  Emperor  cannot  permit  that  there 
should  be  a  nearly  run  contest  between  his  party  and  the 
party  opposed  to  him.  The  Opposition  is  useful  to  him  in 
many  ways.  It  shows  him  the  true  bearing  of  much  of  that 
public  opinion  which  he  personally  has  no  means  of  testing, 
because  those  who  are  of  that  way  of  thinking  hold  aloof 
from  him  and  his  Court.  It  screens  from  the  notice  of 
the  world  that  the  Chamber  is  not  really  meant  to  do  more 
than  contribute  to  the  information  of  the  Sovereign,  and  it 
gives  a  popular  colouring  to  his  authority.  It  also  practically, 
we  must  own,  very  often  shows  that  the  views  entertained 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  Emperor  are  far  more  narrow 
and  shortsighted  than  those  which  he  supports.  But  in  any 
case  the  Opposition  must  not  be  numerically  very  large,  and 
the  Government,  by  interfering  at  elections,  takes  care  that 
it  shall  not  be  too  large.  Eager  officials  and  Imperialists 
more  Imperialist  than  the  Emperor,  like  the  Duke  of 
Persigny,  wish  that  there  should  be  no  Opposition  at  all. 
They  think  that  the  Empire  is  insulted  if  a  single  Deputy  is 
returned  who  is  not  a  Government  nominee.  Nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Government  should  openly  say  that  at  particular 
places  it  wishes  its  adversaries  to  succeed.  Every  contested 
election  is  thus  a  battlefield  between  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition,  and  the  Government  has  to  submit  to  be  beaten 
if  an  Opposition  is  to  exist.  There  is  no  means  of  avoiding 
this.  Government  interference  is  a  part  of  the  Imperial  system, 
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and  Government  interference  must,  in  appearance  at  least, 
be  universal.  But  the  Government  is  not  in  the  least  injured 
by  its  defeats,  so  long  as  they  are  not  on  too  great  a  scale. 
It  must,  however,  rigidly  confine  the  number  of  its  successful 
adversaries.  When,  therefore,  it  is  rumoured  from  time  to 
time  that  the  Emperor  is  going  to  make  new  concessions,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  his  concessions  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  political  system  prevailing  in  France, 
have  what  to  us  would  seem  very  narrow  limits.  The  end  of 
all  concessions  is  that  he  must  still  govern  uncontrolled. 

But  although  it  is  quite  vain  to  expect  that  Imperialism  will 
ever  be  made  compatible  with  what  we  mean  in  England  by 
freedom — for  it  would  cease  to  be  Imperialism  if  the  change 
were  made — yet  the  Emperor  may  from  time  to  time  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  bounds  within  which  he  reigns  supreme  shall 
be  restricted.  There  are  endless  shades  of  the  authority 
which  the  governing  power  in  a  State  may  exercise.  It 
may  or  may  not  interfere  with  private  life ;  it  may  or 
may  not  interfere  with  the  mode  in  which  bodies  of 
men  arrange  the  affairs  of  a  particular  locality.  In  these 
directions  the  Emperor  has,  on  many  occasions,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  interference  of  the  Government  has 
gone  too  far  in  France,  and  has  declared  his  intention  of 
curtailing  this  interference  gradually.  In  theory  there  is 
no  reason  why  municipalities  should  not  be  allowed  to 
do  as  they  please,  provided  they  keep  in  their  own  proper 
sphere.  They  can  do  very  little.  They  can  only  decide  what 
shall  be  the  amount  of  certain  local  taxes,  and  how  the  money 
shall  be  employed.  The  Emperor  still  governs,  has  still  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  determines  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  adds  to  the  public  debt,  creates 
dependencies,  arranges  colonies,  and  distributes  wealth  and 
honour  as  he  pleases.  But  although  he  is  not  hurt  by  the 
independence  of  the  municipalities,  the  municipalities  are  very 
much  pleased,  and  perhaps  benefited,  by  their  liberty.  This 
small  exercise  of  power  keeps  them  in  good  humour,  and 
reconciles  them  to  the  absence  in  the  country  of  any  control 
over  its  general  policy.  It  also  relieves  the  Emperor  from 
much  responsibility  of  a  kind  that  is  very  burdensome.  He 
cannot  look  into  the  small  affairs  of  municipalities,  nor  can 
any  one  in  his  own  immediate  and  personal  confidence. 
Things  so  distant  and  trivial  must  be  managed  by  the  sub¬ 
ordinates  of  subordinates.  But  it  is  exactly  this  class 
of  persons  that  brings  odium  on  a  Government,  and 
provokes  that  kind  of  discontent  which  is  keen  because 
it  is  provoked  by  innumerable  tiny  rvrongs,  and  which  is 
widely  spread  because  these  wrongs  are  inflicted  at  the  caprice 
of  a  petty  tyrant,  who  has  got  all  his  old  friends  and  enemies 
under  his  power.  The  more  free,  therefore,  the  municipalities 
are,  and  the  less  the  Government  interferes  with  them,  the 
•less  the  name  and  cause  of  the  Emperor  suffer  from  the 
indiscretion  and  perverseness  of  a  host  of  minor  officials. 
The  policy  of  decentralization  which  has  lately  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Emperor  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  system  of  his  government.  Although  he  must  have 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies  returned  that  will  not  dare  to 
quarrel  with  him,  he  need  not  go  further  than  this,  and 
may  be  very  glad  that  municipalities  should  have  the  harmless 
pride  and  pleasure  of  managing  some  at  least  of  their 
own  affairs.  It  is  only  gradually,  however,  that  he  has 
reached  this  point,  for  at  first  his  Government  had  to  show 
itself  supreme  everywhere  and  in  everything.  The  muni¬ 
cipalities  have  had  to  forget  the  old  political  life  of 
France  sufficiently  to  acquiesce  in  the  cardinal  doctrine  that 
the  duties  of  municipalities  are  strictly  municipal,  and  that 
no  municipal  councillor  has  anything  to  do  with  the  politics 
of  the  Empire.  They  have,  it  may  be  supposed,  learnt  this 
lesson  by  this  time,  and  will  be  prepared  to  attend  rigidly  to 
their  own  affairs.  If  they  do  this,  the  Emperor  will  view 
them  with  satisfaction,  and  the  process  of  decentralization  will 
be  suffered  to  go  forward. 


THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

BEFOKE  these  lines  are  read,  all  uncertainty  as  to  the 
accident  which  has  befallen  the  Atlantic  Cable  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  ended  by  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Eastern  or  one 
of  her  consorts.  But  it  scarcely  needs  this  final  evidence  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  the  cable  is  broken,  and  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across  to  Newfoundland  the  severed  end 
lies,  with  or  without  a  buoy  attached,  2,000  fathoms  deep 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  scientific  methods  for 
determining  the  position  of  a  fault  are  thoroughly  reliable 
within  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  distance ;  the  operators 
can  discriminate  between  the  signs  of  a  total  rupture 
and  a  partial  loss  of  insulation,  and  the  telegraphs  from 


Valentia  leave  little  room  to  hope  for  any  but  the 
worst  news.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  report  has 
been  received  as  the  announcement  of  a  national  calamity. 
While  the  Great  Eastern  was  staggering  round  on  her  stormy 
passage  to  Yalentia,  she  was  followed  by  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  thousands  who  had  no  interest  in  the  adventure  beyond 
that  which  every  one  must  feel  for  a  magnificent  effort  of 
courage  and  science  in  what  is  pre-eminently  the  cause  of 
civilization.  The  shock  of  the  first  temporary  failure  added 
to  the  anxiety  with  which  the  further  progress  of  the  Great 
Eastern  was  watched  from  day  to  day.  Each  successive  tele¬ 
gram  helped  to  revive  the  confidence  of  all,  until,  just  before 
the  final  accident,  the  belief  that  the  voyage  would  end  in  a 
prosperous  issue  became  almost  universal.  If  1,200  miles 
of  the  rope  that  was  to  bind  together  the  Old  and  the 
New  Worlds  could  be  laid  in  safety  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  without  a  defect  that  the  most  delicate  instruments 
could  detect,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  the  re¬ 
maining  third  of  the  work  would  be  completed  with  equal 
success.  The  course  of  the  adventure  had  been  watched 
with  the  same  anxious  interest  with  which  a  nation  awaits 
the  reports  of  a  pending  battle,  or  the  bulletins  from  the  sick¬ 
bed  of  a  man  whom  the  public  cannot  spare.  The  worst 
news  has  come  at  last,  but  the  course  already  taken  by  the 
Telegraph  Company  is  a  guarantee  that  the  enterprise  will  not 
be  given  up,  and  that  this  fresh  failure  will  serve  only  as  a  sti¬ 
mulus  to  renewed  exertion.  That  sooner  or  later  the  Atlantic 
Cable  will  be  successfully  laid  is  almost  a  matter  of  certainty, 
and  oirr  regrets  at  this  unexpected  mishap  need  not  be  min¬ 
gled  with  anything  that  savours  of  despair.  It  would  be 
a  rather  doubtful  consolation  to  those  who  have  had  the 
conduct  of  the  enterprise  to  be  able  to  say  that  no  default  of 
theirs  had  contributed  to  the  disaster.  If  the  cable  was  lost 
from  an  error  of  judgment,  or  from  the  neglect  of  any  possible 
precaution,  the  misfortune  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the  warning 
which  it  will  supply  for  future  guidance.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  failure  resulted  from  what  in  the  old  legal  phraseology 
is  styled  the  act  of  God,  the  complacency  of  directors  and 
engineers  might  be  less  disturbed,  but  the  danger  of  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  same  disaster  would  remain  inevitable  and 
unmitigated  when  the  next  attempt  was  made. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  nearly  every  stage  of  the 
undertaking  all  the  safeguards  which  science  and  expe¬ 
rience  could  suggest  were  employed  to  insure  a  prosperous 
issue.  Not  a  yard  of  the  cable  was  accepted  without  the 
most  searching  examination,  and  not  a  day  passed  with¬ 
out  repeated  tests  to  assure  the  continued  soundness  of 
the  core.  The  very  material  of  which  the  wire  was  com¬ 
posed  was  required  to  come  up  to  a  standard  of  conductivity 
which  had  never  before  been  approached.  Scarcely  any¬ 
thing  that  vigilance  and  skill  could  do  had  been  neglected  to 
insure  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  cable.  The  singular 
accident  by  which  the  first  defect  was  occasioned  —  the 
dropping  of  a  fragment  of  wire  into  the  cable-tank  — 
shows,  it  is  true,  that  vigilance  may  sometimes  fail,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  indicates  a  risk  which,  now  that  it 
is  known,  is  certain  never  to  be  incurred  again.  But 
for  this  fault  —  repaired  as  it  was  almost  as  soon  as 
discovered  —  the  cable  may  be  said  to  have  been  shipped 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition,  or  as  nearly  so  as  human 
care  could  secure.  The  same  anxiety  to  guard  against  every 
imaginable  danger  was  displayed  in  the  choice  of  the  pattern 
for  the  rope.  The  core  was  increased  in  diameter  as  far  as 
was  feasible  under  the  conditions  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  rate  of  signalling  attained  was  sufficient  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  departure  from  the  former  model.  The  most 
serious  danger  of  all,  that  of  rapid  deterioration  from  the  rust¬ 
ing  and  weakening  of  the  iron  coating,  was  met  by  covering 
the  metal  strands  with  an  impervious  casing  which  probably 
more  than  doubled  their  prospect  of  longevity.  The  chance 
of  such  a  mishap  as  that  which  has  probably  occurred — the 
fracture  of  the  cable  in  the  process  of  paying  out — was  coun¬ 
teracted  by  increasing  the  strength  and  consequent  weight  of 
the  rope  to  the  utmost  point  which  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  Great  Eastern  allowed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  strain 
was  diminished  by  reducing  the  specific  gravity  so  much  that 
a  mile  of  the  cable,  though  twice  as  heavy  in  air,  scarcely 
weighed  more  in  water  than  the  same  length  of  the  former 
cable.  A  rope  which  would  bear  eleven  miles  of  its  own  weight 
in  water  was  not  unreasonably  thought  to  be  tolerably  safe 
against  accidental  fracture;  and,  but  for  one  peculiarity,  the  risk 
of  this  kind  of  accident  would  probably  not  have  been  one-tenth 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  cable  0IT857,  which,  whatever  its 
other  faults,  proved  at  any  rate  strong  enough  to  be  success¬ 
fully  laid  across  the  Atlantic.  The  one  difference  to  which 
we  have  referred  was  worthy  perhaps  of  more  consideration 
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than  it  received.  The  exterior  coating  of  this  last  cable  was  I 
comparatively  rough  hemp,  while  that  of  the  old  one  was 
smooth  iron.  The  increased  friction  against  the  water  may 
have  been  no  disadvantage  while  the  paying  out  went  on 
without  a  hitch ;  but  it  must  have  enormously  increased  the 
strain  when  tiie  cable  was  subjected  to  anything  like  a  jerk, 
as  it  could  not  but  be  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  stop 
the  paying  out  in  a  rough  sea,  or  to  attempt  the  still  more 
difficult  task  of  hauling  in,  to  recover  and  repair  a  fault.  It 
was  in  this  process  that  the  final  accident  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  occurred.  Every  pull  upon  the  rope  caused  by 
the  pitching  of  the  ship  or  the  winding  in  of  the  cable  was 
resisted  by  the  friction  of  two  miles  of  rough  rope,  in  addition 
to  the  weight  of  the  cable  itself.  Nothing  but  the  most 
elastic  play  in  the  machinery  could  neutralize  the  danger  of 
an  irregular  strain,  which  might  at  any  moment  reach  the 
breaking  point  ;  and  the  want  of  any  provision  of  this  kind  in 
the  paying-out  apparatus  had  been  long  since  pointed  out  as 
the  one  defect  in  the  arrangements  for  the  enterprise.  It 
was  from  a  sudden  jerk,  caused  perhaps  by  injudicious 
handling  of  the  breaks,  that  the  fracture  of  the  first  cable 
of  all  arose.  When  the  second  attempt  was  about  to  be 
made,  a  proposal  to  introduce  an  elastic  break  into 
the  machinery,  so  as  to  give  a  free  play  of  40  or  50  feet, 
was  considered,  and  ultimately  rejected,  on  the  assumption  that 
with  proper  handling  the  ordinary  breaks  would  supersede 
the  necessity  for  any  such  contrivance.  The  success,  such  as 
it  was,  of  that  cable  was  thought  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion  the  paying-out  ship  was  fitted  with 
the  same  machinery  that  had  sufficed  before,  and  the  notion 
of  guarding  by  elastic  action  against  the  chance  of  a  jerking 
strain  was  abandoned  as  a  Avliolly  uncalled  for  precaution. 
When  the  full  details  of  the  accident  are  known  it  will 
probably  be  traceable  to  this  unfortunate  determination,  and 
should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  cost  of  the  late  expedition 
(not  much  more  after  all,  it  is  said,  than  200,000/.)  will 
not  have  been  wholly  thrown  away.  Each  successive 
failure  has  taught  its  lesson,  and  taught  it  so  effectually 
that  on  this  last  trial  all  the  defects  which  rendered  the  former 
cable  useless  were  completely  excluded. 

If  our  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  the  recent  accident  should 
prove  correct,  this  danger  too  may  be  stopped  out  with  equal 
certainty  on  the  next  experiment,  and,  costly  as  the  lessons  of 
experience  may  be,  the  enormous  income  which  long  lines  of 
telegraph  invariably  earn  would  suffice  to  pay  a  good  percent¬ 
age  on  the  expense  of  half  a  score  of  failures.  At  this  moment, 
the  Malta  and  Alexandria  telegraph,  which  has  lost  the  Indian 
traffic,  and  has  nothing  but  the  local  business  of  Egypt  to  feed  it, 
is  said  to  be  earning  at  the  rate  of  from  100,000/.  to  150,000/. 
a  year.  The  monopoly  of  the  whole  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  with  America  must  be  worth  about  as  much  more  than 
this,  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  combined  exceed  in 
importance  the  semi-barbarous  region  which  is  watered  by  the 
Nile;  and  however  discouraging  repeated  failures  maybe,  it 
is  not  likely  that  prospects  so  brilliant  will  be  given  up  while 
a  hope  remains  of  laying  a  substantial  cable.  The  error  we 
have  indicated,  not  now  lor  the  first  time,  may  be  easily 
avoided  on  another  trial,  and  we  believe  that  there 
were  scarcely  any  other  defects  in  the  arrangements 
adopted  which  it  was  practicable  to  obviate.  Every  one 
would  have  desired  to  see  the  cable  paid  out  from  two 
ships,  instead  of  one,  so  as  to  reduce  by  one-half  the  length 
of  the  voyage  and  the  consequent  risk  of  bad  weather.  But 
the  Great  Eastern  sailed  with  a  load  of  25,000  tons,  and 
there  is  no  other  ship  in  existence  which  could  have 
taken  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  cable,  with  all  the 
other  essentials  for  the  voyage.  The  directors  will 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  not  putting  this  small  proportion 
of  the  wire  on  board  of  a  second  vessel,  and  as  less  than  three- 
iburths  of  the  distance  was  traversed  at  the  time  of  the  failure, 
it  is  certain  that  even  this  precaution  would  not  have  obviated 
the  disaster,  though  it  might  have  brought  it  about  in 
shallower  water,  where  the  attempt  to  pick  up  the  fault 
would  have  been  less  absolutely  hopeless.  Another  im¬ 
provement — namely,  a  still  stronger  cable — is  equally  out  of 
the  question,  until  a  second  Great  Eastern  is  built  to  take 
its  share  of  the  burden ;  and  if  the  whole  enterprise 
had  to  be  commenced  afresh,  we  do  not  know  that  anything 
more  could  have  been  done  to  guard  against  danger,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  use  of  self-acting  elastic  breaks.  This 
is  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be  considered  before  the 
renewal  of  the  attempt  to  lay  a  cable.  Elasticity  in  the 
machinery  is  still  more  essential  in  hauling  in  than  in  paying 
out  a  cable ;  and  the  quantity  that  may  be  recovered 
from  the  Valentia  end  will  probably  depend  on  the  perlec- 


The  process  of  underrunning,  too,  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  testing  the  apparatus  which  will  be  invaluable  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  another  expedition.  The  Directors  have  hitherto 
shown  an  aptitude  in  learning  the  lessons  of  experience  as 
marked  as  the  courage  and  tenacity  with  which  they  have 
stuck  to  their  purpose ;  and  if  the  same  spirit  survives,  as 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will,  we  may  lament  the 
loss  of  a  cable,  but  we  shall  not  have  to  bewail  the  aban- 
j  donment  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  commercial 
}  enterprises. 


COUNT  MONTALEMBERT  ON  AMERICA. 

nnHE  ruling  classes  in  Great  Britain  at  present  occupy  a 
JL  singular  position  as  the  only  obstinate  recusants  who  still 
reject  the  fashionable  democratic  faith.  The  prosperity  of  the 
French  Empire  and  the  reunion  of  the  American  Republic  have 
diffused  a  general  belief  in  the  approaching  triumph  of  social 
and  political  equality.  In  nearly  all  the  European  monarchies, 
the  Governments  agree  with  their  most  revolutionary  oppo¬ 
nents  in  disliking  the  influence  of  rank  and  fortune.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  Russian  autocrats  or  French  Jacobins 
more  heartily  abhor  the  exercise  of  personal  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence.  There  are  obvious  advantages  in  a  state  of 
society  where  every  class,  being  already  down,  is  exempt 
from  the  fear  of  falling;  but  English  heretics,  when 
they  are  taunted  with  their  rejection  of  the  prevailing 
creed,  reply  that  in  Europe  they  have  a  monopoly 
of  freedom,  and  that  American  institutions  arc  still  on 
their  trial.  They  find  that  in  France  a  system  which 
rests  on  universal  suffrage  is  intolerable  to  educated  and 
thoughtful  men,  who  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  hoping 
for  any  change  which  would  restore  their  class  to  its  proper 
position.  The  only  malcontents  who  could  endanger  the  throne 
of  the  CLesars  belong  to  the  faction  of  Marius.  The  consolation 
of  philosophers  and  silenced  orators  is  to  revenge  themselves 
by  epigrams,  and  to  contrast  the  failings  of  their  countrymen 
with  the  real  or  supposed  virtues  of  happier  communities. 
French  constitutionalists  naturally  regard  England  with  a 
certain  envy,  but  praise  of  a  rival  nation  is  unpopular  or  in¬ 
vidious,  and  it  unluckily  happens  that  the  alliance  of  the  two 
nations  has  been  exceptionally  cordial  under  the  Empire. 
Count  Montalembert,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
English  institutions,  entertains  but  an  imperfect  sympathy 
with  Protestant  friends  of  Italy.  Having  occasion  to  utter 
some  appropriate  sarcasms  against  indigenous  despotism  and 
servility,  he  lately  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  victory  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  which  expresses  both  his  genuine 
dislike  of  slavery  and  his  attachment  to  political  liberty. 
Whatever  Count  Montalembert  writes  is  eloquent  and  in¬ 
teresting,  but  on  the  character  of  the  American  struggle  it 
was  impossible  to  say  anything  new.  A  controversy  is  not 
easily  simplified  by  one-sided  treatment,  and  a  writer 
who  identifies  the  cause  of  the  South  with  slavery  can 
scarcely  fail  to  reach  the  desired  conclusion  that  the 
secession  was  originally  criminal,  as  it  ultimately  proved 
abortive.  Without  disrespect  to  Count  Montalembert,  it 
may  be  said  that  English  inquirers  have  entered  more 
impartially  and  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  and  the  merits 
of  the  contest. 

There  is  more  originality  in  the  eulogies  on  American 
firmness  and  moderation,  which  are  satirically  contrasted 
with  the  proneness  of  Frenchmen  to  take  refuge  from  political 
convulsion  under  the  shelter  of  absolute  power.  “  The 
“  American  people  have  never  dreamed  of  resorting  to  suicide 
“  as  an  escape  from  the  pangs  of  fear  and  uncertainty.”  They 
have  preferred  honour  and  liberty  to  all  other  objects,  “  and 
“  they  have  given  the  world  a  glorious  example  of  a  people  which 
“  saves  itself  without  a  dictatorship  or  a  proscription,  without 
“  a  C/ESAi:  or  a  Messiah,  without  being  false  to  its  history  or 
“  itself.”  It  is  scarcely  rash  to  assume  that  the  entire  work 
was  composed  with  the  main  purpose  of  protesting  against 
the  theory  that  an  able  military  despot  bears  a  divine 
commission.  If  France,  say3  Count  Montalembert,  had 
been  subjected  for  four  months  to  the  four  years’  trial 
of  the  United  States,  “  there  would  not  have  been  a 
“  corporal  or  a  mountebank  too  disreputable  to  be  re- 
“  garded  as  a  Messiah,  on  the  sole  condition  of  ending  the 
“  siruggle  and  establishing  at  any  price  peace  and  order.” 
“  If,”  lie  adds,  “  the  ruler  of  France  were  to  be  assassinated 
“  to-morrow,  half  France  would  instantly  demand  that  the 
“  other  half  should  be  put  in  prison.”  A  certain  injustice  is 
inseparable  from  all  such  comparisons,  because  the  cases 
are  never  exactly  parallel.  The  revolution  of  1 848,  and  the 
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uncertainty  which  rendered  the  Republic  unpopular  and 
untenable,  were  less  costly  in  blood  and  treasure  than  the 
American  war ;  bitt  in  France  the  foundations  of  society  were 
menaced,  and  when  a  civil  war  broke  out,  it  raged  in  the  heart 
of  Paris.  The  Northern  States  from  1 86 1  to  1865  enjoyed 
internal  peace  and  prosperity,  while  they  exerted  unsurpassed 
energy  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  which  was  virtually  foreign. 
After  applauding  the  tranquillity  which  followed  the  murder  of 
the  President,  M.  de  Montalembert  is  compelled  to  express 
in  a  note  his  regret  for  the  discreditable  proclamation  in  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  crime. 
He  also  deprecates  the  project  of  governing  the  South,  under 
Kepublican  forms,  by  the  aid  of  a  privileged  minority  of 
loyalists.  Although  his  sincerity  is  undoubted,  he  praises  the 
Americans  as  Voltaire  used  to  praise  the  English,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  his  countrymen  to  recognise  their  own  deficiencies. 
No  opportunity  is  lost  of  sneering  at  the  Messianic  pretensions 
of  the  modern  Caesar.  The  American  generals  are  said  neither 
to  have  begun  with  lawless  violence  like  Caesar,  nor  to  have 
ended  in  madness  with  Alexander  and  Napoleon  ;  and  it  is 
added  that  slavery  will  not  be  revived  in  the  South,  as  the 
First  Consul  restored  it  in  the  West  Indies  after  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Republic. 

If  the  American  democracy  escapes  the  dangers  which  have 
been  fatal  to  liberty 'in  France,  the  result  will  be  attributable 
partly  to  national  character,  but,  in  a  higher  degree,  to  circum¬ 
stances  unusually  favourable  to  the  experiment.  Before  the 
war,  the  United  States  existed  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  government,  whereas  France  has  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  been  oppressed  by  minute  administrative  regulations. 
The  first  authors  of  the  Revolution  in  1789  had  learned  from 
teachers  educated  in  the  English  school  a  certain  respect  for 
personal  freedom ;  but  their  successors  concentrated  all  their 
efforts  on  the  establishment  of  equality,  and  the  Consu¬ 

late  and  Empire  identified  order  with  absolute  despotism. 
Neither  1830  nor  1848  suggested  a  habeas  corpus ,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  the  present  Emperor  to  mitigate 

or  abolish  the  odious  institution  of  passports.  The  people 

of  the  United  States  employed  local  agents  to  transact 

the  ordinary  business  of  police  and  taxation,  and  in  their 
national  capacity  they  had  no  considerable  army  or  navy ; 
they  had  a  President  to  represent  them  in  their  dealings  with 
foreign  countries,  and  a  Congress  which  talked  without  an 
audience,  and  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  more 
pernicious  tendencies  of  democracy  have  been  exhibited 
principally  in  the  exclusion  of  the  cultivated  classes  from 
political  power.  There  was  no  possibility  of  organizing  tyranny 
where  Governments  and  Legislatures  almost  enjoyed  a  sinecure. 
Count  Montalembert,  in  defiance  of  recent  American  prejudice, 
anxiously  hopes  that  the  Federal  bond  will  not  be  made  more 
stringent  by  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  system  of 
government ;  and  he  even  ventures  to  think  that  freedom  and 
happiness  would  be  most  effectually  secured  by  the  division  of 
the  vast  American  territory  among  numerous  allied  common¬ 
wealths.  As  there  is  fortunately  no  existing  machinery  by 
which  the  Federation  can  be  administered  from  Washington, 
it  is  possible  that  the  States  may  gradually  resume  and  extend 
their  practical  independence. 

For  the  present,  congratulations  on  the  absence  of  dictatorial 
power  are  altogether  premature.  It  is  not  even  certain  that 
the  Government,  although  it  is  hitherto  free  from  the  stain  of 
blood,  has  finally  determined  to  reject  the  counsels  of  those 
who  advocate  a  foul  judicial  murder.  The  incredibly  dis¬ 
graceful  apology  for  the  proposed  execution  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  which  lately  appeared,  by  some  strange  oversight,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  some 
American  pany  which  was  thought  powerful  enough  to  deserve 
to  be  conciliated.  Foreigners,  however,  willingly  rely  on  the 
humanity  and  justice  of  the  President  as  a  security  against  the 
perpetration  of  a  crime  which  ought  not  to  be  possible  at 
the  discretion  of  any  single  person.  The  tameness  with  which 
the  prospect  of  a  sweeping  confiscation  is  regarded  throws 
additional  doubt  on  the  safety  of  American  freedom.  No 
corporal  or  mountebank  in  France  has  yet  proposed  to 
reduce  a  large  portion  of  the  community  to  a  compulsory 
equality  of  fortune.  Mr.  Johnson,  perhaps,  intends  only  to 
retain  a  hold  for  a  time  on  the  fears  of  the  richer  inhabitants 
of  the  South ;  but  American  institutions  seem  not  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  most  revolutionary 
power  which  has  ever  been  claimed  by  an  Emperor  or  a 
President.  There  is  indeed  no  danger  of  a  Ceesarean  despotism, 
or  of  the  kind  of  tyranny  which  is  from  time  to  time 
established  by  successful  adventurers  in  South  American 
Republics.  The  only  risk  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  that  the  rights  of  defeated  parties  and  unpopular  minorities 


may  find  no  sufficient  protection.  The  passive  expectation 
which  attends  the  still  undisclosed  policy  of  the  President  may 
be  explained  in  some  degree  by  the  general  confidence  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  will  prevail.  Englishmen  require  the 
more  permanent  security  of  technical  obstacles  which  render 
the  smallest  official  encroachment  impossible. 


RUDDOCK  versus  LOWE. 

IN  many  respects,  the  case  of  Ruddock  v.  Lowe,  which  was 
tried  the  other  day  at.  Croydon,  only  repeats  the  nauseous 
and  offensive  details  with  which  we  were  unhappily  familiarized 
in  the  action  brought  last  year  by  an  officer  in  the  army  against 
the  notorious  quack  Henery.  There  is  a  detestable  monotony 
in  the  vile  practices  exposed  in  these  cases.  The  quacks 
advertise  themselves  to  cure  secret  diseases — diseases  which 
are  often  the  mere  figment  of  a  morbid  and  vicious  state  of 
the  nerves,  though  they  are,  in  their  reality,  common  enough ; 
and  by  their  advertisements  they  work  on  the  fears  and  the 
consciences  of  their  victims.  Their  system  of  therapeutics, 
when  applied  to  imaginary  maladies,  does  not  seem  to  be 
actually  deleterious.  A  quack  can  afford  to  give  coloured  water, 
which  he  describes  as  the  aurum  potabile  of  the  alchemists, 
when  he  has  got  hold  upon  his  patient’s  purse  through 
the  terrors  of  the  imagination  and  by  threats  of  exposure. 
But  when  there  is  a  real  and  severe  disease,  the  diabolical 
practice  of  these  miscreants,  seems  to  be  to  increase  it  by  the 
most  powerful  and  dangerous  mineral  treatment,  and  then, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  malady  must  be  allowed  to  come 
to  a  crisis,  to  keep  the  victims  within  their  clutches.  The 
fellow  Lowe,  who  kept  the  notorious  Strand  Museum,  added 
to  the  usual  stock  advertisements  of  terrorizing  books  a 
terrorizing  collection  of  ghastly  models  of  indecency  and 
pseudo-medical  specimens.  His  museum  was  addressed  to  a 
sense  more  powerful  than  the  imagination.  In  the  middle 
ages,  pictures  and  images  were  called  Biblia  Pauperum,  and 
we  suppose  that  the  Strand  Museum  was  intended  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  Treatise  on  Syphilis,  addressed  to  the  clerks  and  prentices 
of  London.  The  plaintiff  in  the  recent  case,  one  Ruddock, 
seems  to  have  been  a  poor  creature  himself,  and  the  means 
•which  he  adopted  to  expose  his  persecutor,  Lowe,  are  perhaps 
open  to  criticism.  Such  cases  seldom  stand  sifting ;  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that  a  victim’s  sense  of  public  duty 
in  proceeding  against  those  who  have  plundered  and  wronged 
him  is  rarely  altogether  free  from  an  element  of  personal 
feeling.  Very  possibly  Ruddock,  having  been  robbed  and 
maltreated  by  Lowe,  felt  as  such  a  man  might  have  been 
expected  to  feel.  Lowe  is  likely  enough  to  have  had 
private  enemies,  but  in  the  great  economy  of  things  even  a 
public  informer  has  his  value.  There  are  some  sewers  so 
black  and  pestiferous  that  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  clean  hands ;  and  though  few  may  sympathize 
with  the  sorrows  of  such  a  plaintiff  as  Ruddock,  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  even  such  a  plaintiff 
as  Ruddock  is  to  be  found,  and  that  society  possesses 
guardians  of  public  morality  so  vigilant  as  to  bring  a 
whole  crop  of  actions  at  once  against  a  common  enemy 
and  curse  of  mankind.  For  such  a  man  is  Lowe.  He  must 
be  hunted  down,  and  pelted  and  smashed  by  every  missile 
that  comes  to  hand.  Nothing  is  unfair  against  a  common 
nuisance,  and  nobody  need  be  particular  with  a  mad  dog. 
Mr.  Levy,  as  the  Judge  observed,  was  willing  enough  to 
bring  the  action ;  and  Mr.  Levy  might  have  had  a  private 
grudge  against  Lowe.  But  society  not  the  less  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Levy  for  his  successful  extirpation  of  the 
Strand  Museum. 

Not,  perhaps,  that  Lowe  is  the  very  worst  in  this  vile 
business.  He  seems  to  have  been  all  along  a  disreputable 
hanger-on  in  the  coulisses  of  society.  A  betting  man  and  a 
keeper  of  booths  at  fairs  is  just  the  sort  of  person  to  speculate 
in  a  Priapeian  shop.  But  the  establishment  of  an  anatomical 
museum  requires  associates.  Some  amount  of  education  and 
some  slight  degree  of  technical  familiarity  with  the  forms  of 
medical  science  are  required  to  start  such  an  institution. 
Skilled  labour,  and  even  educated  proficiency,  have  then- 
price  ;  and  so  it  came  that  one  Abercrombie,  a  regularly 
qualified  medical  man,  was  hired  by  Lowe.  Just  as  Warren 
kept  a  poet,  so  the  betting- man  invested  in  his  educated 
and  qualified  physician.  When  Lowe  was  threatened  by 
the  Medical  Society  with  prosecution  for  practising  with¬ 
out  any  qualification,  Abercrombie  ivas  found  to  step  into 
the  gap,  and,  for  a  consideration,  treated  Lowe’s  patients, 
and  of  course  shared  in  the  plunder.  An  absurd  attempt 
was  made  on  the  trial  to  show  that  it  was  not  Lowe,  buL 
Abercrombie,  who  treated  Ruddock  ;  but,  with  all  his  impu- 
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dence,  Abercrombie  would  not  face  the  ordeal  of  the  witness- 
box,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  trial  lie  disappeared.  It  was  all 
very  well  tor  Serjeant  Ballantine  to  denounce  “  the  skulking 
“  scoundrel  ”  whose  absence  broke  down  the  defence  ;  and  we 
are  thankful  for  the  promise  that  Abercrombie  will  be  looked 
after  by  the  authoritative  guardians  of  the  profession.  But 
what  have  the  authoritative  guardians  been  about  all  this 
time  ?  The  Strand  Museum  has  been  open  lor  several  years. 
Lowe  and  Abercrombie,  or  the  like  of  Lowe  and  Abercrombie, 
had  been  plying  a  profitable  trade  long  before  last  December, 
when  Mr.  Bowen  Mat,  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Society, 
interposed.  But  the  silence  of  the  Medical  Society  before 
December,  and  Mr.  Bowen  May’s  interference  in  December, 
seem  to  have  had  precisely  the  same  effect.  Nothing 
was  done;  and  we  owe  it  neither  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
medical  profession,  nor  to  the  police,  nor  to  the  Home 
Office,  nor  to  the  parish  authorities,  but  to  a  private 
plaintiff  and  a  private  action  at  law,  that  the  Strand 
nuisance  is  at  last  abated.  The  newspapers  announce  that 
it  is  closed  in  consequence  of  the  trial  at  Croydon ;  and, 
in  a  highly  rhetorical  speech,  Serjeant  Ballantine  de¬ 
nounced  his  client  and  his  client’s  trade,  and  especially  his 
client’s  shop,  in  very  strong  language.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “  A  museum  of  this  description  is  a  nuisance ;  it  is  a 
“  question  for  the  parish  to  interfere  with.”  “  Such  means  of 
“  carrying  on  a  business” — that  is,  the  open  circulation  of 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  disgusting  books  designed 
to  excite  terror  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  and  to  entrap 
patients  for  real  or  supposed  disorders — “  are  a  disgrace  and 
“  scandal  to  the  metropolis.”  We  are  of  course  glad  that  the 
learned  Serjeant  has  iound  out  what  has  long  been  patent  to 
all  the  world,  and  that  he  says  in  more  emphatic  language  what 
we  have  often  been  called  upon  to  say.  But  if  all  this  is  true, 
we  ask  in  amazement  what  is  the  use  of  “  parochial  au- 
“  thorities  ”  ?  Is  the  Strand  extra- parochial  ?  Have  the 
authorities  of  King’s  College  hitherto  been  blind  to  a  nuisance 
which  for  many  reasons  is  their  especial  affair,  and  which  has 
for  years  existed  only  next  door  to  their  very  gates ?  The 
St.  James’s  Vestry  has  more  than  once  made  itself  very  busy 
with  certain  improper  houses;  but  all  the  improper  houses 
in  Loudon  do  not  constitute  a  nuisance  equal  to  the  foul 
“  Museum  ”  in  Tichtield  Street.  And,  strictly  speaking, 
it  cannot  even  now  be  said  that  the  Strand  nuisance  has 
been  suppressed.  It  has  fallen  in  pieces  because  its  pro¬ 
prietor  has  had  two  verdicts  against  him  in  one  week; 
and  because  he  did  not  choose  to  face  a  whole  cloud 
of  impending  actions  got  up,  as  he  says,  by  a  “  conspiracy  ” 
of  his  interesting  patients.  Small  thanks,  therefore,  to 
the  parish  authorities ;  small  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  guardians  of  the  honour  of  the  medical  profession ; 
smallest  thanks  of  all  to  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman 
who,  though  paid  to  do  the  work  of  preserving  public 
morality  and  decency,  folds  his  hands  at  the  Home  Office  and 
sees  difficulties — as  though  it  were  not  his  business  to  deal  with 
difficulties.  Why,  we  ask — and  this  is  a  personal  matter — 
is  it  to  be  left  to  us,  and  to  public  'writers  generally, 
to  stir  these  disgusting  subjects?  It  is  no  such  pleasant 
work  either  for  writers  or  readers.  It  ought  not  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  London  press  alone  to  survey  the  streets  there¬ 
of,  and  note  all  their  offences  and  disgusting  sights.  Yet, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  press,  and  for  its  repeated  attacks 
on  the  Holywell  Street  nuisance,  Lord  Campbell’s  Act 
would  never  have  been  passed.  One  parish  has  at  last 
discovered  that  the  issue  of  certain  dirty  placards,  giving 
addresses,  can  be  stopped  by  an  application  to  the  Police 
Court.  But  we,  and  perhaps  others,  had  first  to  invoke 
the  voice  of  the  public  to  interfere  with  this  offence. 
Again,  we  ask,  why  should  this  be  ?  It  is  not  our  work. 
It  is  properly  the  work  of  the  police ;  and  the  Home 
Office  ought  to  have  its  Moral  Sanitary  Inspector.  Cattle 
diseases  and  cholera  are  a  great  and  serious  judgment  on 
the  land ;  but  the  moral  plagues  of  public  obscenity  and 
unchecked  vice  of  the  lowest  and  filthiest  kind  in  our  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  are,  in  some  respects,  a  still  more 
serious  national  curse ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  an  intolerable 
national  disgrace  and  scandal. 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 

THE  English  upper  classes  regard  with  natural  sus¬ 
picion  every  project  for  changing  the  distribution  of 
political  power,  yet  they  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  aware 
that  their  position  is  apparently  invidious  and  really  insecure. 
As  landowners  in  a  country  of  limited  extent,  they  necessarily 
possess  a  monopoly,  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to 


deprecate  the  envy  which  attends  their  social  elevation.  The 
aristocracy  of  peers  and  commoners  has  peribrmed  many  public 
services,  but  the  most  universal  merit  of  the  class  is  that  its 
members  have,  like  Count  Almaviva,  taken  the  trouble  to 
be  born.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  a  favourite  of 
fortune  should  habitually  ascribe  to  external  circumstances 
the  social  superiority  and  the  other  advantages  which  he 
enjoys  from  his  birth.  A  well-born  Englishman  of  good 
fortune  occupies  the  pleasantest  of  all  earthly  situations.  A 
German  Grand-Duke  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  perhaps 
have  been  as  luxuriously  secure,  ivith  the  additional  excite¬ 
ment  of  sovereign  authority  and  of  the  right  of  intermarriage 
with  royalty.  In  modern  times,  a  petty  prince  is  afraid  of  re¬ 
volution  on  one  side,  and  of  mediatization  and  Prussia  on  the 
other  ;  while  an  English  peer  has  an  opening  for  genuine 
political  activity,  if  he  is  not  contented  with  the  ordinary- 
privileges  of  his  caste.  Moralists  assert,  with  probable  truth, 
that  a  virtuous  mechanic  or  a  thriving  shopkeeper  may  be  as 
happy  as  a  nobleman,  and  a  freeholder  of  Vermont  or  of 
Illinois  stands  high  in  the  scale  of  felicity- ;  but  if  the  things 
which  almost  all  men  desire  are  really  desirable,  three  or  four 
thousand  English  families  may  congratulate  themselves  on 
approaching  most  nearly  to  the  conventional  standard  of 
perfect  fortune.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Bright’s  schemes 
for  the  compulsory  subdivision  of  landed  property  should 
excite  horror  and  indignation  in  the  class  of  society  which  he 
threatens  with  annihilation.  In  three  generations,  the  abolition 
of  permissive  primogeniture  would  shut  up  the  great  country- 
houses  of  England.  It  is  worth  while  to  submit  to  some 
exertion  and  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  averting  so  formidable 
a  danger. 

Rank  and  property  are  held  in  trust,  not  only  in  the  wider 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  but  more  especially  lor  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  existing  social  fabric. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  democratic  equality, 
English  customs  and  habits  of  thought  are  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  a  varied  and  graduated  system  of  society,  and 
a  revolutionary  change  would  derange  the  associations  and 
destroy  the  comfort  of  at  least  one  generation.  The  smaller 
gentry,  the  members  of  the  higher  professions,  and  all  others 
j  whom  a  vague  definition  would  include  in  the  upper  classes, 

]  are  for  the  most  part  willing  to  maintain  an  organization 
which  represents  and  protects  refinement  of  manners,  inde¬ 
pendence  of  conduct,  if  not  of  thought,  and  personal  liberty. 
The  aristocracy,  however,  is  only  approved  or  supported  on 
condition  of  not  attempting  to  become  an  oligarchy.  Li  theory 
and  in  possibility,  every  social  and  political  position  must  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  member  of  the  community. 
It  is  required  not  merely  that  a  curate  or  a  law  student 
should  be  at  liberty  to  hope  that  he  may  be  an  Archbishop 
or  a  Lord  Chancellor.  The  trader  and  speculator  demands 
that,  if  he  succeeds  in  becoming  a  great  capitalist,  he  should  be 
admitted  in  his  own  person,  or  through  his  immediate  descend¬ 
ants,  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  ruling  minority.  In 
France  and  Germany,  noble  families  can  safely  defy  plebeian 
intrusion,  because  they  have  no  legal  privileges  to  risk  by  the 
indulgence  of  a  natural  selfishness ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  must 
leave  it3  doors  open  to  the  world  if  it  hopes  to  preserve  po¬ 
litical  privilege,  or  to  maintain  the  laws  which  facilitate  the 
hereditary  enjoyment  of  wealth.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  foundations  of  English  aristocracy  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  incessant  widening  of  its  base.  Many  writers  have 
dwelt  on  the  fortunate  accident  by  which  younger  sons  become 
commoners,  while  their  posterity  forms  an  indistinguishable 
part  of  the  population.  The  assimilation  of  new  elements 
is,  however,  not  less  indispensable  than  the  absorption  of 
superfluous  collateral  branches. 

The  exclusiveness  which  has  been  accurately  and  admiringly 
described  by  many  fashionable  novelists  has  not  prevented 
j  the  heads  of  society  from  discharging  many  of  the  graceful 
duties  which  properly  belong  to  an  aristocracy.  Men  of 
letters  and  men  of  the  world,  artists,  travellers,  and  men  of 
science,  are  welcomed  with  reasonable  cordiality  as  guests  and 
occasional  associates.  If  feminine  rules  for  the  delineation 
f  of  social  frontiers  are  minuter  and  stricter  than  those 
insisted  on  by  the  male  half  of  society,  it  is  useless  to 
criticize  a  tendency  which  prevails  in  the  most  democratic 
j  countries.  Men  of  rank  are  not  jealous  of  a  distinguished 
officer  or  of  a  popular  author,  and  they  have  often  sufficient 
taste  to  appreciate  qualities  which  are  not  ordinarily  found 
among  their  immediate  friends  and  equals.  The  test  of  true 
liberality,  as  well  as  of  prudent  foresight,  is  furnished 
by  their  treatment  of  new-comers  who  are  necessarily 
rivals.  Although  ducal  fortunes  are  still  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  competition,  commercial  towns  and 
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manufacturing  districts  produce  incessant  additions  to  the 
members  of  the  wealthier  classes.  It  is  easy  to  mortify 
ambitious  upstarts  by  distant  coldness,  but  statesmanlike  fore¬ 
sight  would  dictate  a  willing  reception  of  the  most  effective 
class  of  auxiliaries  and  recruits.  Those  who  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  richer 
trading  classes  report  the  existence  of  extreme  bitterness  and 
resentment  against  the  landed  gentry.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
easy  to  observe  a  supercilious  air  of  repugnance  to  a  claim  of 
social  equality  which  is  not  always  supported  by  perfect  con- 
ibrmity  to  the  conventional  standard  of  education  and  manners. 
If  it  were  a  new  discovery  that  prejudice  is  often  stronger 
than  reason,  it  would  be  surprising ' that  a  vigorous  and  in¬ 
fluential  class  should  be  wilfully  driven  into  social  irritation, 
with  its  natural  consequence  of  political  discontent.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  zeal  for  Parliamentary  Reform  has 
often  originated  in  annoyance  at  the  polite  reserve  or 
ill-disguised  rudeness  of  half  a  dozen  country  neighbours. 
The  meaner  foibles  of  the  privileged  classes  are  reflected 
with  exaggeration  in  the  literature  of  sycophants  who 
often  suppose  themselves  to  be  satirists.  Silly  novelists 
always  affect  sympathy  with  old  families  and  high-bred  paupers, 
at  the  expense  of  mushroom  bankers  or  manufacturers  who 
presume  to  disturb  the  seclusion  of  an  aristocratic  county.  | 
Modesty  and  wisdom,  however,  would  suggest  that  new  blood 
is  often  wholesome,  and  that  a  man  who  has  made  his  fortune 
probably  belongs  to  an  energetic  stock.  When  Sir  Robert  j 
Peer  was  the  first  man  in  England,  frivolous  gentlemen  often 
remembered  that  his  father  was  a  cotton-spinner ;  and  Sir. 
Gladstone,  less  excusably,  delights  to  dwell  with  gratuitous 
humility  on  the  modern  rise  of  his  family.  A  rich  man,  espe¬ 
cially  a  rich  landed  proprietor,  ought  to  be  free  of  the  guild, 
not  only  because  it  is  better  to  have  an  associate  than  an  enemy, 
but  also  on  the  higher  ground  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  the 
mortification  of  deliberate  exclusion.  The  gentry  of  the  ' 
Northern,  of  the  Midland,  and  of  the  metropolitan  counties 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  service  to  their  order  by  j 
showing  a  willing  hospitality  to  successful  citizens.  If  they  ! 
have  hitherto  misunderstood  their  own  interests,  they  have  at  | 
the  same  time  neglected  an  important  duty.  It  is  not  neces-  j 
sary  to  determine  whether  money  and  land  ought  to  confer 
power  and  pre-eminence.  There  is  at  least  no  excuse  for 
attaching  special  privileges  to  some  money  or  to  some  land,  j 
merely  because  it  has  passed  through  two  or  three  descents.  In 
Prance  and  in  other  Continental  countries  there  were  formerly  | 
noble  lands  which  could  not  pass  to  an  untitled  purchaser  ;  but  ! 
the  attempt  to  create,  by  indirect  methods,  a  similar  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  is  an  idle  affront  to  Leeds 
and  Manchester.  There  are  so  many  sensible  and  just  men  1 
among  hereditary  landowners  that  it  may  not  be  absolutely  j 
useless  to  remind  them  of  their  opportunities  and  their  risks. 


TIIE  GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

rjnHERE  are  few  positions  which  come  so  near  to  the  ideal 
ol  Royalty — real  substantial  kingship  without  the  trap-  j 
pings — as  that  of  a  Chairman  of  a  great  Railway  Company.  If 
he  has  drilled  his  Board  into  becoming  obedience,  and  taught  1 
his  shareholders  meekly  to  receive  the  crumbs  of  dividend 
which  he  may  allot  to  them  every  half-year,  his  throne  is  lar 
from  uneasy,  however  laborious  his  life  may  he;  and  even  the  I 
labour  is  to  some  extent  optional.  Por  all  purposes  of  loco-  j 
motion,  the  territory  which  he  commands  is  more  absolutely  j 
his  than  the  dominions  of  an  emperor.  If  his  strategy  has 
been  good,  no  rival  line  dares  thrust  its  feeders  a  single  mile 
beyond  his  lawful  boundary.  Within  his  domain,  it  rests  with 
him  to  say  how  and  when  a  subject  people  shall  travel,  what 
circuits  they  shall  traverse  between  two  neighbouring  towns,  : 
how  many  needless  hours  they  shall  waste  upon  the  road,  what 
markets  they  shall  frequent,  what  places  they  shall  avoid,  by 
what  ports  they  shall  leave  the  country,  and  what  load  of  i 
taxation  they  shall  bear  in  return  lor  such  accommodation  as 
the  Company  and  its  king  lor  the  time  being  shall  vouchsafe  1 
to  grant.  '1  he  typical  Chairman  is  as  belligerent  without  as 
he  is  autocratic  within  his  own  realm.  Boundaries  that  are 
rigid  enough  when  threatened  by  a  neighbour  become 
marvellously  elastic  il  a  chance  of  aggression  presents  itself. 
Parliament  itsell  is  made  to  do  homage  to  the  power  which 
tyrannizes  over  the  country,  and  members  who  would 
rebel  at  a  Ministerial  summons  meekly  flock  to  a  division 
called  for  by  the  policy  ol  one  ol  these  great  railway  chiefs. 
Like  other  moiiarehs,  they  have  their  treaties,  and  break  them 
as  occasion  serves.  Peace  and  war  alternate  as  dividends 
wane  or  grow ;  hut  in  every  phase,  whether  of  prosperity  or 
adversity,  the  Chairman,  as  a  rule,  reigns  an  unquestioned 


king.  And  the  analogy  may  be  traced  a  step  further.  Just 
J  as  nations  have  their  revolutions  to  tide  through,  and  Czars 
j  and  Presidents  their  rebellions  to  suppress,  so  it  happens 
from  time  to  time  that  a  Railway  Chairman  is  troubled  with  a 
traitorous  Prime  Minister,  or  vexed  by  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  of  shareholders  ignorantly  impatient  of  small  dividends. 
For  some  reason  as  yet  unexplored,  these  periodical  uprisings 
in  the  railway  world  seem  to  repeat  themselves  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  as  naturally  as  revolutions  in  a  South  American 
Republic.  In  the  good  old  times,  an  unearned  dividend  of 
ten  per  cent,  did  not  suffice  to  save  the  first  Chairman  from 
the  wrath  of  his  subjects.  The  Hudson  insurrection  was 
followed  in  a  few  years  by  the  Waddington  revolution. 
A  more  thoroughly  royal  Chairman  than  Mr.  Waddington 
was  never  seen.  He  boasted,  not  without  justice,  that  he  left 
the  map  of  the  Eastern  Counties  covered  with  one  system, 
and  that  system  the  sole  property  of  what  is  now  the  Great. 
Eastern  Company.  But  the  lust  of  annexation,  strong  as  it 
is  with  most  shareholders,  did  not  shield  him  from  the 
:  storm  of  anarchy  that  his  policy  had  roused.  lie  fell 
from  his  seat,  and,  after  a  brief  interregnum,  the  present 
Chairman,  Mr.  Bidder,  commenced  what  by  comparison  must 
be  called  His  prosperous  reign.  But  the  greatest  of  rulers 
are  not  safe  against  domestic  treason,  and  Mr.  Bidder  has  the 
misfortune  to  preside  over  a  Board  in  which  the  second  place 
is  tilled  by  a  gentleman  whose  previous  education  and  habits 
unfitted  him,  as  he  says  himself  to  pull  with  the  majority,  and 
who  has  felt  it  his  duty  “  to  express  himself  plainly  respecting 
“  painful  matters  of  a  personal  character,”  and  generally  to 
oppose  and  object  to  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues  in  a 
manner  which  must  seriously  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Chairman  and  his  Board.  Everybody  knows  how  Captain  Jervis 
expresses  himself  when  he  expresses  himself  plainly,  and  no  one 
can  be  surprised  at  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  “  bias  and 
“  ill-feeling”  which  the  differences  and  disputes  of  years  have 
generated  at  the  Board  of  which  he  is  Deputy-chairman. 
The  angry  correspondence  with  his  colleagues  in  which  he 
indulged  about  the  time  of  the  Harwich  election  must  have 
been  rather  puzzling  to  those  simple-minded  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  obligation  ol'  a  railway  company  to  con¬ 
sider  the  political  interests  of  its  Deputy-chairman  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  patronage.  But  it  is  quite  clear  now  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Jervis’s  complaints  were  untainted  with  any  personal 
motive,  for  is  he  not  M.P.  for  Harwich,  and  has  lie  not  since 
his  victory  brought  out  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  impeaches  his 
Chairman  and  lus  colleagues  on  the  highest  public  grounds  ? 

Captain  Jervis’s  indictment  contains  no  less  than  eleven 
counts,  and  these,  he  says,  are  only  an  exemplification 
of  many  others  which  urgently  demand  investigation.  On 
a  mere  ex  parte  statement  it  is  impossible  to  lorrn  any  satis¬ 
factory  opinion  ;  and,  judging  from  broad  experience,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  thcra  may  be  weak  points  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  even  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Still  the  case 
made  by  the  gallant  Deputy-chairman  against  his  Board  is 
of  so  mild  a  character  compared  with  the  average  run  ol 
railway  irregularities,  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  a  less 
acrimonious  critic  would  have  found  much  to  complain  of. 
Except  to  a  trilling  extent  in  respect  of  the  interest  on  shares 
in  a  small  branch  railway,  it  is  not  alleged  that  there  has 
been  any  carrying  of  liabilities  from  revenue  to  capital 
account ;  nor  is  there  anything  like  the  sham  dividends  of  the 
Hudson  rule,  or  the  appropriation  to  a  few  directors  of  the 
shares  of  the  Tilbury  line,  which  took  place  during  the  reign 
of  Mr.  Waddington.  Captain  Jervis  complains  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  by  which  another  director  has  been  substituted  for 
himself  as  joint  holder  of  proxies  with  the  Chairman ;  hut  it 
is  obvious  that  proxies  which  are  to  be  used  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Board  could  not  well  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  member  who,  for  whatever  reason,  is  in  a 
minority  of  one.  The  most  serious  charge  brought  against  the 
Board  is  that  of  having  issued  debentures  in  excess  of  their 
borrowing  powers.  No  offence  can  be  of  a  graver  character 
than  a  deliberate  deception  as  to  the  amount  of  such  liabilities. 
The  public  buy  these  securities  in  reliance  on  the  good  faith  ol 
the  directors.  No  means  exist  by  which  an  excessive  issue 
can  be  detected.  That  a  Chairman  of  sufficient  audacity  may 
succeed  iu  floating  millions  of  debentures  without  a  shred  of 
authority  was  shown  by  the  West  Hartlepool  investigation  a 
year  or  two  ago  ;  and  ihe  Parliamentary  Committee  which  was 
deputed  to  hud  a  remedy  for  the  evil  was  altogether  unable 
to  suggest  any  feasible  plan  for  checking  irregularities  of  this 
kind.  The  honour  of  the  directors  is  the  only  security  for  the 
public;  and,  comparatively  small  as  the  alleged  over-issue  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  an  excess  of  between 
200,000/.  and  300,000/.  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  enough  (it 
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proved)  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  to  its  foundations. 
The  coincidence  in  time  between  the  Harwich  election  and 
the  protest  of  Captain  Jervis  upon  this  subject  is  not  shown 
to  be  other  than  fortuitous;  and,  whatever  the  motive,  the 
charge  itself  is  grave  enough  to  call  for  the  closest  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders.  All  the  other  complaints 
point  only  to  alleged  injudicious  policy  in  dealings  with 
neighbouring  or  projected  companies,  in  the  purchase  of 
stores,  or  the  working  of  steamboats.  In  all  these  matters 
Captain  Jervis  considers  that  his  colleagues  have  been  wanting 
in  discretion,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  accuses  any 
one  of  corruption.  The  questions  whether  a  competing 
company  should  be  fought  or  bought  off,  whether  a  line  of 
steamers  intended  to  feed  the  railway  should  be  worked  by 
the  same  or  by  another  company,  whether  a  contract  for  new 
works  or  for  the  supply  of  coals  is  a  good  or  a  bad  one, 
arc  all  very  proper  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  share¬ 
holders  ;  but  they  are  eminently  topics  which  admit  of 
difference  of  opinion,  and  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
Board  are  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  right  as  the  im¬ 
practicable  Deputy-chairman.  Nor  is  it  a  very  surprising 
matter  that  Captain  Jervis  should  be  able,  by  quoting  Mr. 
Bidder’s  evidence  belbre  Parliamentary  Committees,  to 
show  that  he  has  apparently  varied  his  opinions  as  circum¬ 
stances  changed,  inclining  at  one  time  to  the  policy  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  steamboats  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  and  being 
disposed  at  another  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  speculators 
who  were  willing  to  take  them  off  their  hands.  No  rigid  rule 
of  policy  can  be  laid  down  on  such  subjects,  and  the  judgment 
displayed  in  any  particular  transaction  can  only  be  estimated 
alter  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  details  which  it  involves. 
It  is  mainly  to  points  of  this  kind  that  Captain  Jervis  directs 
the  attention  of  the  constituency,  and  if  the  Directors  are  (as  they 
probably  will  be)  wise  enough  to  court  a  full  investigation,  those 
who  arc  cencerni  d  only  for  the  interests  of  the  public  may  well 
leave  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  stock 
in  this  very  inharmonious  Company. 

Directors,  however,  can  scarcely  fall  out  without  revealing  to 
the  public  the  light  in  which  its  interests  are  habitually  regarded. 
Cap.ain  Jervis  assumes  for  the  occasion  the  part  of  a  zealous 
advocate  of  popular  claims,  and  tells  us  (we  have  no  doubt 
truly  enough)  that  inquiry  would  probably  show  why,  when  the 
Great  Eastern  Company  had  spent  so  large  a  sum  to  carry  its 
cheap  coal  line,”  and  had  refused  any  arrangement  with  the 
Great  Northern  except,  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  toll  of  one 
farthing  ior  heavy  goods  and  coals — when  they  had  appealed  to 
all  England,  and  got  the  press  to  back  iqi  the  proposed  cheap 
line  ior  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  &c.  &c. — they  ended  by 
throwing  the  whole  matter  over,  allied  themselves  with  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company,  and  abandoned  all  their 
former  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  farthing  rate.  The 
answer  to  the  inquiry  would  probably  be,  that  the  public 
were  effectually  fooled  by  the  Great  Eastern  Direetois,  and 
that,  when  they  had  been  used,  the  Board  concluded  arrange¬ 
ments  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  interests  of 
any  besides  their  own  shareholders.  This  is,  as  the 
public  only  too  well  know,  the  invariable  course  of  railway 
directors ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  proprietors  of  Great 
Eastern  stock  will  be  disposed  to  join  with  Captain  Jervis  in 
condemning  the  Board  for  paying  too  exclusive  a  regard  to  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  Company  as  opposed  to  the  general  con¬ 
venience.  A  more  generous  policy  would,  we  believe,  prove 
wiser  in  the  end ;  but  railway  shareholders,  not  being  all  as 
magnanimous  as  the  member  for  Harwich,  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  look  far  beyond  their  own  immediate  gains.  The 
quarrel,  however,  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  if  it  helps  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  travelling  public,  it  may  not  be  without 
its  use. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ARGUMENT. 

rrUVO  articles  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine 
i  on  the  recent  writings  of  the  English  Ultramontanes  force  on 
the  reader  a  cense  of  the  value  which  is  sometimes  possessed  by 
downright  solid  argument.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Ultramon- 
tanism ;  there  are  many  beautiful  feelings  connected  with  it,  many 
splendid  hoi.es  and  memories  associated  with  it.  But  in  the  last 
stage  of  reflection  there  comes  the  inevitable  question — Is  it  true? 
Of  all  things  that  men  can  believe,  and  swear  by,  and  live  by,  is 
this  the  most  profoundly,  indisputably,  vitally  true  ?  Sometimes 
it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  that  such  a  question  should  be  asked, 
and  with  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Ultramontanes  there 
could  he  no  better  question  put,  nor  any  better  commentary  made. 
All  that  the  friends  of  Dr.  Manning,  and  all  that  Dr.  Manning 
himself  says,  may  he  very  persuasive  and  noble,  but  will  it  hear 
investigation  ?  The  writer  in  Fraser,  a  man  evidently  of  judicial 
habits  of  thought,  and  of  an  accurate  and  powerful  mind,  says 
that  it  will  nut.  lie  takes  the  positions  of  his  adversaries;  i 


he  examines,  he  overthrows  them.  He  reduces  it  all  to  a 
question  of  evidence.  “  You  Ultramontanes,”  he  observes,  “  say  so 
and  so.  Why  do  you  say  it,  and  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  If  you 
use  your  words  accurately,  you  must  meau  so  and  so ;  and,  if  this 
is  what  you  mean,  you  have  no  evidence  to  support  your  case.” 
This  is  what  the  writer  says,  and  he  says  it  very  effectively.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  lawyer’s  mode  of  regarding  controversy.  It  uses 
our  processes  of  arriving  at  truth  when  we  get  into  courts  of 
justice,  as  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  truth  in  all  matters  ol' 
dispute.  In  his  own  particular  instance  the  writer  appears  to  us 
to  be  wholly  successful.  The  Ultramontanes,  while  they  really 
rest  entirely  on  feeling,  pretend  to  appeal  "to  reason.  They 
have  their  theories  about  authority  and  so  forth,  supported 
by  more  or  less  of  what  they  call  historical  evidence. 
It  is  perfectly  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  this  historical  evi¬ 
dence  will  not  hear  them  out,  and  that  their  theory  about 
authority  is  a  mere  assumption.  In  such  a  case  the  value  of 
argument  is  indisputable.  A  man  sets  up  a  case  and  another  man 
demolishes  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  And  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  in  these  days  to  have  a  piece  of  hard  solid  reasoning. 
We  have  had  a  long  run  of  sentimental  unreasoning  writing,  and, 
we  will  allow,  we  have  gained  by  having  it.  The  human  mind  is 
so  formed  that  it  cannot  go  forward  by  mere  reasoning.  We 
must  feel,  we  must  imagine,  we  must  suspect,  we  must  even 
dream,  in  order  to  widen  the  circle  of  our  thoughts  and 
the  range  of  our  interests.  People  who  are  always  argue- 
fying  are  the  last  and  worst  of  bores.  They  only  pump 
the  same  water  up  over  and  over  again.  They  do  no  good  to 
any  one,  and  at  best  are  on  the  level  of  Scotch  students  talking 
“metapkeesics  ”  over  lukewarm  toddy ;  and  just  ns  a  man  cannot 
always  he  reasoning,  so  neither  can  a  nation  he.  There  are 
periods  of  reasoningand  periods  of  no-reasoning,  and  a  nation  gains 
by  the  alternation.  We  have  had  plenty  of  no-reasoning  lately, 
and  let  us  hope  we  have  profited  by  it.  We  have  had  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  Mr.  liuskin,  and  plenty  of  novelists  and  poets,  and  charming 
cardinals  and  duchesses,  and  Social  Sciences  and  those  sorts  of 
things,  and  very  little  argumentation.  There  is  no  objection  to 
this,  but  we  now  seem  to  want  the  other  set  of  performers  to 
begin.  A  little  hard  reasoning  is  very  desirable.  It  is  highly 
advantageous  that  dreams  about  the  dear  Pope,  and  Catholic  unity, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  temporal  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
clergy  to  guide  the  laity,  should  be  examined  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  who  shows  that,  if  you  look  into  the  whole  thing 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  it  will  be  found  not  to  wash. 

In  very  many  departments  of  thought  the  time  lias  come,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  when  argument  ought  to  have  its  turn,  and  when 
we  ought  seriously  to  examine,  not  what  is  charming  or  what  is 
expedient  or  what  is  orthodox,  but  what  is  true.  The  argumen¬ 
tative  mode,  let  it  he  conceded,  is  not  the  only  mode  of  arriving 
at  truth.  There  is  no  mode  which  may  not  be  thrown  into  the 
argumentative  shape,  but  the  argumentative  shape  is  not  the 
shape  which  the  search  after  truth  will  always  assume.  When  we 
see  the  Queen,  we  do  not  prove  to  ourselves  that  we  ought  to  take 
oil'  our  hats  to  her,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  find  fifty  excellent 
reasons  for  doing  so ;  we  simply  do  take  off  our  hats,  and  feel 
perhaps  that  spasmodic  action  of  the  throat,  while  we  salute  her, 
which  is  known  among  novelists  as  a  silent  blessing.  But,  in  many 
spheres  of  fife  and  thought,  what  we  want  now  is  to  test  our  thoughts, 
and  see,  not  whether  they  are  beautiful,  but  whether  they  are  true. 
For  example,  in  literature,  and  especially  in  history,  there  is  much 
to  he  done  profitably  in  this  way ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
there  are  writers  who  see  that  this  is  the  proper  line  just  now, 
and  set  themselves  earnestly  to  follow  it.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
were  some  judicial  historians,  Iiallam  among  the  number,  who 
;  tried  to  weigh  all  opinions,  and  to  deal  impartially  with  all  events 
and  characters.  On  them  followed  the  writers  of  a  sensational  school, 
and  this  school  has  held,  and  still  holds,  possession  of  the  iield. 

;  We  fully  acknowledge  the  value  of  their  labours.  It  would  be 
i  folly  to  say  at  every  moment  to  Mr.  Carlyle  or  to  Michelet — What, 
in  plain  language,  is  your  proposition,  and  how  do  you  prove  it  ? 

I  If  we  are  always  testing  ideas  we  cannot  imbibe  them,  and  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  so  queer  a  creature  as  man  is,  that 
he  should  imbibe  a  set  of  new  false  ideas  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  old  false  ideas.  This  is  practically  what  happens,  or,  in  fine 
language,  it  is  a  law  of  progress.  But,  after  a  certain 
period  of  imbibing  new  ideas,  it  becomes  necessary  to  test 
what  we  have  imbibed.  We  thus  arrive  in  due  course  at  the 
argumentative  stage.  We  have  got  the  sweet  stuff'  out  of  the 
flowers,  and  are  now  called  on  to  arrange  it  in  angular  cells.  And 
;  at  present  there  are  apparently  bees  who  are  quite  up  to  the  work, 
so  far  as  history  goes.  The  reviewer  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  is  a  bee  of  this  kind.  Thierry, 
j  in  the  late  imaginative  period,  started  a  theory  that  whatever  the 
Normans  did  was  very  wrong  and  disgusting.  Sir  Francis,  an 
j  artist  of  the  same  school,  started  a  counter  theory,  that  all  that 
the  Normans  did  was  natural,  pardonable,  and  in  a  manner  laudable, 
j  The  reviewer,  being  a  disciple  of  the  present  argumentative  school, 
says  in  efl'ect  to  these  imaginative  writers,  “  You  make  sueft  and  such 
I  statements.  Either  you  are  imagining,  or  you  have  authorities.  But 
the  existing  authorities  are  only  so  and  so,  and  they  do  not  bear 
you  out,  and  therefore  you  are  only  imagining.  Imagine  as  much 
as  you  like,  but  do  not  cull  your  imaginations  history.”  It  is 
necessary,  probably,  that  the  imagination  should  be  called  into 
play  in  order  that  history  may  be  readable ;  for  a  record  of  that,  and 
that  only,  which  could  be  indisputably  deduced  from  competent 
authorities  would  be  very  dry,  dull  reading.  But  the  reasoning, 
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accurate,  argumentative,  fair-minded  man  is  surely  right  in  saying, 
from  time  to  time,  tliat  Thierry  may  have  his  theory  and  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  may  have  his  theory,  but  both  theories  are 
theories,  and  are  not  supported  by  an  adequate  array  of  passages 
from  any  accepted  authorities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  political  world  now  presents  a  subject  which 
is  a  matter  for  pure,  dispassionate,  unprejudiced  argument,  and  for 
nothing  else.  Whether  there  should  be  a  Reform  Bill,  and,  if  so, 
what  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  like,  is  a  matter  for  free  argument. 
There  is  no  clamour  for  it  or  against  it,  and  the  balance  of  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  ought  to  determine  the  question,  and 
probably  will  do  so.  Then,  again,  in  the  theological  world  there 
is  a  still  better  and  finer  opening  for  argument.  No  work  could 
be  more  useful,  and  no  position  more  elevating,  than  that  of  a 
competent  layman  who  would  seriously  give  himself  to  the  ^ 
investigation  of  theological  questions,  and  announce  the  results  of 
his  investigation  without  the  least  care  for  the  consequences.  It 
is  only  a  layman  who  could  do  this.  The  theological  researches 
of  clergymen  are  most  meritorious  aud  valuable  in  their  way  ;  but  ! 
no  clergyman  can  possibly  have,  nor  perhaps  ought  he  to  have, 
that  indifference  to  consequences  which  would  make  a  theological 
inquiry  profitable  to  laymen.  At  any  rate,  no  kind  of  intellectual 
inquiry  can  be  less  fruitful  than  that  pursued  by  the  episcopal  J 
aspirant  school  at  present  —  men  who  start  all  sorts  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  first  three-quarters  of  a  page  and  then  regularly 
resolve  them  in  the  last  quarter.  This  is  no  great  reproach  to 
them,  and  they  do  much  good  in  their  way,  for  they  undoubtedly 
elevate  the  country  clergy  in  an  indefinite  degree.  But  a  layman 
who  approached  theological  history  as  Mr.  Grote  or  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  approached  Greek  or  Roman  history,  who  simply  laid 
before  us  the  facts,  and  according  to  some  prescribed  rules  drew 
his  inferences,  would  have  a  field  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  labour  before  him ;  and  if  he  were  a  banker  or  a  baronet, 
he  might  do  this  creditably  and  safely.  We  cannot  conceive  why 
such  an  inquiry  should  be  considered  as  inimical  to  orthodoxy. 
If  the  inquirer  found  out  the  truth,  and  orthodoxy  is  the  truth, 
he  would  find  out  orthodoxy.  But  then  it  may  be  said  that  religion 
is  not  a  matter  only  of  proofs,  and  quotations,  and  authorities.  It 
lives  in  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  No  doubt;  but  the  in¬ 
quirer,  if  a  competent  inquirer,  can  see  this  as  vrell  as  any 
one  else.  He  must  collect  evidence  of  every  kind.  It  is 
some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  religious  impression  that  it  is 
provocative  of  good  works ;  but  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence.  The 
inquirer  must  go  into  this  as  into  every  other  part  of  his  subject. 
He  must  go  into  the  history  of  religious  zeal  as  well  as  into  that 
of  religious  opinion ;  but  he  can  collect  facts  illustrating  what 
men  have  felt  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  he  can  collect  facts 
illustrating  what  men  have  recorded  in  books  as  outwardly  per¬ 
formed.  So  far  as  we  can  venture  to  guess  beforehand,  we  think 
that  the  general  result  of  such  an  inquiry  would  be,  not  so  much 
to  disturb  what  is  generally  called  orthodoxy,  as  to  bring  home  to 
the  minds  of  men  the  very  different  degrees  of  force  which  the 
evidence  for  the  infinitely  various  component  parts  of  the  mass  of 
accepted  opinion  really  possesses. 

The  argumentative  method  might  also  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  to  those  supposed  deductions  of  physical  science  which 
so  often  shock  and  revolt  the  world.  We  should  like  to  ask  one 
set  of  writers  what  are  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  ask  the 
other  set  why  they  care  so  much  for  the  result.  There  is  a  fond 
notion  that  there  are  many  dreadful,  wicked,  pernicious  opinions 
abroad  which  can  be  supported  by  sound  arguments.  This  is  a  pure 
and  entire  delusion.  Only  let  us  argue  any  theory  out,  and  we  shall 
arrive  either  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  or  at  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  We  conceive 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  investigation  would  be  to  show  that  on 
many  points  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  to  warrant  a  fixed  belief. 
Superficial  critics  sometimes  confuse  such  a  view  of  available 
evidence  with  scepticism.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  scepticism. 
It  is  only  when  a  man  concludes  that  there  is  no  balance  of  proba¬ 
bility  on  any  point  that  he  is  a  sceptic.  To  hold  that  the  degree 
in  which  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  towards  particular 
propositions  varies  indefinitely  is  quite  opposed  to  scepticism. 
The  probability  that  a  father  ought  to  protect  and  guide  his 
children  is  overwhelming ;  the  probability  that  a  man  ought  to 
fight  for  his  country,  though  less  strong,  is  so  great  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  beyond  dispute  ;  the  probability  that  the  best  existing  form 
of  Church  government  is  the  Episcopal  is  strong,  but  by  no  means 
overpowering ;  the  probability  that  the  Income-tax  is  a  good  tax 
is  a  probability  that  can  just  be  maintained  by  elaborate  reasoning ; 
the  probability  that  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  muzzled  is  no  pro¬ 
bability  at  all.  There  is  no  scepticism  in  this  ;  we  only  wish  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  but  cannot  arrive  at  the  same  certainties  of 
truth.  In  all  the  sphere  where  physical  science  and  morals 
intersect,  there  are  offered  endless  instances  of  this  varying  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty,  and  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  topics 
belonging  to  it  were  approached  with  the  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  by  no  means  all  of  the 
same  degree  of  force.  But  so  far  as  truth  is  arrived  at,  in  however 
distant  a  degree,  it  ought  to  be  adopted.  There  is  exceedingly  little 
evidence  that  men  are  descended  from  apes ;  but  if  the  balance 
inclines  that  way,  we  ought,  not  to  believe  it,  but  to  have  a  belief 
inclining  that  way,  without  the  least  care  for  results.  It  can  make 
no  difference  so  long  as  the  probability  that  we  ought  to  love  the 
brethren,  to  fight  for  our  country,  to  be  sober,  honest,  and  straight¬ 
forward,  is  overwhelming.  This  probability  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  infinitely  weak  probability  that  we  are  descended  from  apes. 


The  true  value  of  argument  is  to  make  us  see  that  our  life  is  based 
on  probabilities  of  very  various  force,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  let 
the  weak  probability  prevail  over  the  strong. 


THE  ARTISAN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

j\/T OST  readers  of  the  daily  papers,  we  suspect,  incontinently 
_LtX  skip  all  paragraphs  which  seem  to  relate  to  Working  Men’s 
Clubs,  Working  Men’s  Institutes,  and  the  like.  Such  paragraphs, 
and  the  stories  they  contain,  are  delightful  to  the  professional 
philanthropist,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  they  are  as  dust  to  the 
eyes  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
working-man  neither  has  nor  wants  to  have  part  or  lot  in  them, 
lie  does  not  intend  to  abandon  the  bright  comfortable  room 
of  his  tavern,  where  he  can  have  his  pipe  and  glass  and  free 
converse,  for  a  dingy  chamber  whore  he  cannot  get  anything 
more  exhilarating  than  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of  cold  water,  where 
smoking  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  ■where  his  imagination  is  op¬ 
pressed  by  spectral  parsons  and  spectral  capitalists  morally  patting 
him  on  the  head  and  bidding  him,  like  a  virtuous  artisan  as  he  is, 
attend  church  regularly  and  avoid  the  Trade  Union.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  no  artisan  who  is  not  a  shameful  prig  can  help 
detesting  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He  distinctly  declines  to  be 
made  a  good  and  valuable  citizen  at  the  price.  The  spirit  of  Lord 
Brougham  hovers  crushingly  over  those  so-called  Clubs.  The 
frowsy  smell  of  Social  Science  haunts  every  room ;  and  even  the 
strictly  unobjectionable  newspaper,  and  the  glass  of  cold  water, 
and  the  copy  of  Raley’s  Evidences  edited  by  the  noble  President 
and  presented  to  the  club,  seem  to  be  tainted  with  something  dreary 
and  dusty  and  unwholesome.  Then  of  course  the  virtuous  citizeu 
should  never  play  cards.  They  are  too  exciting,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  all  manner  of  evil  associations.  Chess  and  draughts 
are  the  only  diversions  which  it  is  safe  for  the  inflammable 
artisan  to  indulge  in.  True,  the  philanthropic  gentleman  who 
begins  the  evening  by  a  speech  to  this  effect  at  a  committee¬ 
meeting  probably  winds  up  by  a  rubber  at  his  own  club.  And 
he  would  feel  rather  exasperated  if,  on  reaching  his  favourite 
haunt,  he  found  that  his  own  committee  had  made  a  rule  forbidding 
the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  in  the  club-house,  and  peremptorily 
excluding  cigars.  But  of  course  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  two  cases.  The  patron  of  the  working-man 
has  probably  been  occupied  all  day  -with  nothing  more  exhausting 
than  the  invention  of  fussy  philanthropic  schemes.  His  nature 
demands  a  little  fillip.  A  sonorous  speech  exhorting  the  artisan 
to  thrift  and  industry  and  self-denial  is  a  capital  form  of  refresh¬ 
ment  for  a  man  who  is  half-dead  with  idleness.  A  vigorous  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  public-house  makes  a  man  enjoy  a  club  so  much 
more  keenly,  which  is  simply  a  public-house  on  fashionable  and 
exclusive  principles.  The  sense  of  calm  yet  glowing  comfort 
which  springs  up  in  a  man  after  beseeching  other  people  to  be 
good,  and  to  work  hard,  and  to  deny  themselves,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  before  it  can  be  understood.  It  is  something  altogether 
peculiar  for  the  gratification  which  it  gives.  And  exhortations  to 
others  to  be  virtuous  make  people  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind  feel 
quite  as  happy,  and  esteem  themselves  quite  as  loftily,  as  if  they 
had  practised  the  given  virtues  in  their  own  persons.  Then, 
too,  it  is  so  much  cheaper  a  means  of  securing  this  very 
desirable  end.  Your  own  virtue  must  cost  something.  The 
virtue  of  your  neighbours,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  cost  you  a 
single  taste  or  pleasure. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  see  that  at  last  a  prominent  public  man 
has  discovered  the  folly  and  impudence  of  talking  to  artisans  in 
the  ordinary  philanthropic  strain.  Lord  Stanley  does  not  shrink 
from  exploding  sentimental  fallacies ;  and  of  all  sentimental 
fallacies  this,  that  working-men  are  a  set  of  naughty  children 
whom  it  is  the  business  of  people  with  more  money  to  turn  into 
good  children,  is  one  which  most  mgently  needs  to  be  exploded. 
As  he  said  at  Birkenhead  the  other  day,  “artisans  are  not  children, 
and  if  they,  working  hard  and  earning  largely,  choose  to  spend 
their  money  in  the  public-house,  they  have  as  much  right  to  do  it 
as  anybody  else  has  to  do  a  thing  which  is  simply  foolish,  and  it 
is  not  for  those  who  live  more  luxuriously  to  speak  of  them  harshly 
in  the  matter” ;  nor,  he  might  have  added,  to  speak  of  them  with 
ostentatious  lamentations  and  airs  of  patronage.  Then  there  is 
the  old  piece  of  cant,  that  the  working-man  ought  to  stop  at  home 
with  his  wife  and  children ;  as  if  men  in  the  richer  classes, 
“  having  a  great  deal  more  time  at  their  disposal,  and  having 
materials  for  making  far  more  comfortable  homes,  made  it 
a  universal  rule  to  pass  their  evenings  with  their  wives  and 
children.”  And  as  if,  too,  a  man  who  works  for  five-and- 
thirty  shillings  a  week  were  not  like  a  man  who  works  for  a  couple 
of  thousands  a  year,  in  this  respect  at  least,  that  he  is  sure  to 
dwindle  down  to  a  very  poor  creature  indeed  if  he  never  has  a 
chance  of  enjoying  cheerful  and  convivial  intercourse  with  his 
fellows.  AY  hut  a  respectable  and  sober  artisan  wants  is,  in  plain 
English,  the  public-house  without  its  drunkenness,  lie  wants  the 
brightness  and  briskness  of  the  public-house,  and  its  air  of  life 
and  joviality,  but  without  the  drunkenness  and  blackguardism 
which  cannot  be  excluded  from  it.  In  Lord  Stanley’s  words,  the 
working-men  want  real  clubs,  “  not  schools  in  disguise ;  not  insti¬ 
tutes,  though  institutes  are  very  good  things  in  their  way ;  not 
lecture-rooms,  but  places  where  talk  and  newspapers  and  refresh¬ 
ment  may  be  had  with  a  security  against  disturbance  from  drunken 
and  rough  or  disorderly  persons.”  And  Lord  Stanley  would  have 
done  well  if  he  had  gone  a  step  further.  The  less  “  gentlemen  ” — 
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that  is,  men  who  work  for  two  pounds  a  day  or  more,  instead  of 
for  two  pounds  a  week — have  to  do  with  such  clubs,  the  more  they 
are  likely  to  be  the  real  clubs  that  Lord  Stanley  is  speaking  about. 
In  some  senses,  class  distinctions,  and  the  mutual  isolation  of  rich 
and  poor,  are  beyond  all  things  mischievous  and  hateful.  But 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  is  very 
natural,  and  in  which  it  is  very  stupid  not  to  recognise  it.  Of 
course,  before  the  law,  a  man  with  two  pounds  a  week  ought  to 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  level  as  the  man  with  as  much  a  day. 
But  it  is  preposterous  to  say  that  the  two  sets  of  men  ought  to 
share  the  same  pleasures  and  enjoy  the  same  kinds  of  relaxation. 
Different  classes  take  their  pleasure  in  different  ways.  A  young 
banister  of  no  family  and  with  a  small  income  does  not  curse  class 
distinctions  because  he  knows  he  has  not  the  least  chance  of  getting 
into  Brookes’s  or  the  Travellers’.  lie  knows  very  well  that,  if  he 
were  there,  he  would  be  among  men  whose  whole  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things  is  radically  different  from  his  own,  and  to 
whom  the  great  questions  of  earning  and  spending  have  never 
presented  themselves  in  the  light  in  which  he  has  always  seen 
them.  The  young  professional  man,  if  he  is  a  person  of  sense,  does  j 
not  care  to  be  compelled  to  consort  in  his  leisure  hours  with 
noblemen  and  colonels  and  bishops.  Why  should  the  artisan  be  j 
invited  to  join  a  club  which  his  employer  and  his  employer’s  sons 
and  the  piarson  of  the  parish  are  good  enough  to  patronize  ?  The 
secretary  of  a  club  at  Coventry  writes  to  the  Times  to  describe  an 
institution  which  he  seems  to  think  is  a  model  for  a  working-  ! 
men’s  club.  Its  accommodation  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  The 
members  may  smoke,  play  cards,  have  wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  and 
carry  on  “  free  discussion  of  religion,”  an}'  day  of  the  week  except 
Sunday,  when  the  house  is  closed.  Of  course,  it  would  be  un- 
i  speakably  infamous  to  smoke  or  discuss  religion  on  Sundays.  But 
it  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  the  principle  on  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  elect  members  is  “  to  exclude  no  man  who  can,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  be  considered  a  gentleman.”  This  is, 

|  indeed,  the  kind  of  talk  which  is  peculiarly  likely  to  allure 
working-men  to  a  club.  The  artisan  hates  nothing  so  bitterly  as 
;  to  hear  people  call  him  “one  of  God  Almighty’s  gentlemen,”  or 
to  hear  a  man  of  good  income  and  wearing  fine  clothes  say,  “  I, 

I  too,  am  a  working-man.”  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  man  in 

[fine  clothes  works  a  great  deal  harder  than  the  man  in  fustian, 
and  that  the  man  in  fustian  has  a  kind  heart  and  an  upright  dis¬ 
position,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  title  of  “  God 
Almighty’s  gentleman.”  But  the  artisan  knows  that  his  patron 
is  not  a  worlring-man  in  his  sense,  and  that  he  himself  is  not 
a  gentleman  in  his  patron’s  sense.  It  is  mere  philanthropic 
cajolery  to  talk  to  working-men  about  their  being  gentle¬ 
men  in  “abroad  sense”  of  the  term.  Then  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say  that  among  their  members  are  working-men  as  well  as 
“  doctors,  attorneys,  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  others,  perfect 
i  social  equality  being  observed  in  the  club-house ;  and  the  com- 

imittee  would  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  balloting  for  a  respectable, 
intelligent  working-man  as  they  would  in  electing  the  Mayor 
himself.”  We  do  not  see,  by  the  way,  that  the  committee  need 
take  any  tremendous  credit  to  themselves  for  this  amazing  philo¬ 
sophy.  Suppose,  however,  the  committee  of  a  London  club  were 
to  assure  young  doctors  or  young  lawyers  that  they  would  have 
quite  as  much  pleasure  in  electing  them  as  in  electing  lords  or 
bishops,  and  that,  if  the  young  lawyer  were  elected,  he  might  rely 
upon  getting  the  same  wine  and  dishes  as  the  bishop,  and  upon 
being  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  and  upon  not  being  snubbed 
and  flouted  by  him.  Does  anybody  in  his  senses  imagine  that  a 
single  doctor  or  lawyer  would  avail  himself  of  the  offer  set  forth 
in  this  ostentatious  spirit  ?  And  can  we  suppose  that  working¬ 
men  value  at  a  pin’s  fee  the  privilege  of  mixing  in  convivial  hours 
with  people  who  have  a  great  deal  more  money  than  themselves, 
and  whose  feelings  and  habits  they  are  not  in  any  position  to  share  P 
The  artisan  sees  through  all  this  moonshine  about  “  the  broad  sense 
of  gentleman,”  and  “  social  equality,”  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  clearly  as 
anybody  does.  He  likes  to  enjoy  himself,  but  in  his  own  way, 
and  among  his  equals.  Like  a  wise  man,  he  positively  won’t  be 
“  raised  ”  and  “  improved”  and  “  elevated.”  The  best  class  of  arti¬ 
sans  work  hard,  and  enjoy  their  pipe  and  a  glass  at  night,  and  talk 
politics  and  religion  in  a  rough  but  rather  sentimental  way, 
and  don’t  let  a  chance  of  getting  ou  in  the  world  go  by.  Any 
“raising  ”  they  know  they  must  do  for  themselves,  and  they  don’t 
want  to  be  gentlemen  iu  a  broad  sense,  or  to  associate  with  gentle¬ 
men  in  an  uncommonly  narrow  sense.  To  people  with  a  fastidious 
susceptibility  for  what  is  delicate  and  beautiful,  it  is  perhaps 
'  shocking  to  think  of  a  lot  of  men  drinking  questionable  ale  and 
smoking  coarse  tobacco,  and  talking  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  in  a 
rough  dialect.  But  then,  to  another  set  of  people,  it  seems  an 
uncommonly  poor  thing  to  pass  one’s  days  in  ease,  thinking  prin¬ 
cipally  of  wines  and  dinners,  and  talking  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
in  an  easy  and  polished  dialect. 

Anyhow,  the  only  sensible  thing  which  kind  people,  with 
money  in  their  pockets  to  spare,  can  do  to  help  the  working-man 
to  a  nicer  form  of  pleasure  than  any  which  he  can  secure  nowr,  is 
to  do  what  they  seem  to  have  done  at  Birkenhead.  They  can 
advance  money  to  help  the  artisans  to  build  a  house  where  a  club 
can  meet  without  being  disturbed  by  drunken  and  disorderly 
intruders.  And  then,  when  the  house  is  built,  they  can  withdraw 
t  themselves  utterly  and  for  ever  away  from  the  concern  and  leave 
the  art, sans  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Even  without  the 
oppression  of  too  kind  patrons,  the  clubs  will  have  plenty  of 
difficulties  to  encounter.  Officialism,  for  instance,  committees, 
councils,  and  the  like,  are  often  sadly  explosive  elements.  Then 


fanatical  teetotallers,  and  Sabbatarians,  and  bitter-minded  re¬ 
ligionists  or  non-religionists  among  the  working-classes  them¬ 
selves,  are  always  on  the  alert  to  spoil  every  association  of 
this  sort.  Such  people  too  often  get  their  way,  because  they  un¬ 
backed  by  some  of  the  patrons  whose  subscriptions  override  the 
public  opinion  of  the  members.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
public,  opinion  among  the  working-classes,  though  it  is  very  often 
of  an  extremely  objectionable  kind.  The  important  point  about  the 
proposed  clubs,  and  every  other  scheme  of  a  similar  sort,  is  to  give 
this  public  opinion  free  play,  by  forbearing  to  pester  those  who  have 
to  form  it  and  work  it  by  patronage  and  eloquent  talk  from  those 
who  cannot  help  looking  on  a  working-man  as  a  fallen  gentleman 
who  wants  raising. 


MR.  SPENCER  ON  MR.  MILL. 

T  is  not  often  that  those  who  care  for  metaphysics  have  any¬ 
thing  so  interesting  to  read  as  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Mill  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Mr.  Mill’s  book  was  certainly 
calculated  to  produce  the  strongest  possible  impression  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  reputation  as  a  consistent  or  systematic 
thinker  was  simply  destroyed,  nor  do  we  think  it  will  be  easy  to 
remove  this  impression.  It  would,  however,  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  main  propositions  of  Mr.  Mill’s  book  would  be 
received  without  discussion,  or  that  even  he  would  be  able  to 
strike  a  blow  at  transcendentalism  which  some  disciple  or  other 
of  that  ancient  and  widely-spread  creed  would  not  come  forward 
to  parry.  We  have  not  had  to  wait  long  for  such  a  defence.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Revieio,  the  defence  of  the 
great  leading  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  sysl  em 
of  pure  empiricism,  that  there  are  propositions  which  the  mind 
has  to  accept  independently  of  experience,  and  that  these  pro¬ 
positions  supply  an  ultimate  test  of  truth,  is  maintained  with 
great  force  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

Those  who  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  any  progress  in 
metaphysical  controversy,  and  assert  that  such  controversies 
neither  are  nor  can  be  anything  else  than  a  process  of  beating  the 
air,  ought  to  compare  the  statements  made  of  their  respective 
views  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Mr.  Mill  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  Reid,  his  later  Scotch  disciples,  and  Mr.  Spencer  on 
the  other.  Such  a  process  would  satisfy  any  fair  and  attentive 
student  that  the  progress,  though  certainly  exceedingly  slow, 
is  real,  and  that  there  is  a  prospect,  though  it  may  be  a 
remote  one,  of  an  ultimate  agreement  upon  the  subjects  which 
have  perplexed  mankind  for  so  many  centuries.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  happen,  and  if  it  did,  the 
effects  on  all  speculation,  and  especially  on  morals,  theology, 
and  politics,  would  be  enormous.  For  many  centuries 
astronomy  appeared  a  perfectly  hopeless  puzzle,  yet  at  last 
the  problem  was  solved :  and  almost  every  branch  of  natural 
science  would  furnish  instances  in  which  a  long  period  of  guessing 
and  stumbling,  sometimes  of  the  most  laborious  kind,  was  at  last 
succeeded  by  comparative  light.  Mr.  Spencer  ditiers  from  Mr. 
Mill  fundamentally,  but  in  many  respects  he  approaches  him  so 
very  closely,  and  the  lines  of  thought  upon  which  their  minds 
move  are  so  obviously  convergent,  that  we  cannot  but  entertain 
a  hope  that,  as  far  at  least  as  they  are  concerned,  an  agreement 
upon  the  great  subject  which  they  discuss  is  not  by  any  means  out 
of  the  question. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  state  Mr.  Spencer’s  argument  fully 
without  reprinting  his  article,  and  we  fear  that  we  may  do  him 
some  injustice  by  giving  a  free  version  of  it  in  our  own  words.  We 
will,  however,  make  the  attempt,  subject  to  the  express  warning 
thus  given.  Mr.  Spencer’s  main  object  is  to  show  that  Mr.  Mill 
fails  in  the  attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  philosophy  resting 
merely  on  experience,  and  admitting  no  proposition  superior  to, 
and  independent  of,  experience.  lie  admits,  indeed,  that  most  of 
the  propositions  which  have  hitherto  been  set  up  as  first  truths 
resting  on  some  higher  warrant  than  experience — such,  we 
suppose,  as  the  elementary  propositions  of  arithmetic  and  geo¬ 
metry— may  be  shown  to  rest  on  experience;  but  he  maintains, 
by  a  variety  of  ingenious  arguments,  that  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  existence  of  a  self  and  a  not-self—  i.e.  of  an  external  world, 
and  of  that  which  perceives  and  deals  with  the  external 
world — are  “  dicta  of  consciousness,”  or  necessary  truths  which 
transcend  experience,  and  can  neither  be  proved  by  it  nor  spared 
from  it.  They  are,  in  short,  the  nov  gt<o  from  which  the  world  of 
speculation  is  to  be  moved.  In  order  to  bring  out  fully  the  grounds 
and  the  nature  of  this  conclusion,  he  enters  at  considerable  length, 
in  different  parts  of  his  article,  into  the  whole  doctrine  of  neces¬ 
sary  truths,  and  of  inconceivability  considered  as  the  test  of  truth. 
In  many  parts  of  his  writings  Mr.  Mill  had  objected  to  the  views 
which  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Spencer  on  these  points.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Mill’s  dissent  applied  to  views  very  different  from 
those  which  Mr.  Spencer  now  maintains ;  but  whether  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mill  originally  misunderstood  Mr.  Spencer, 
or  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  altered  the  views 
which  he  formerly  held,  is  a  question  which  we  are  neither 
inclined  nor  called  upon  to  discuss. 

As  he  puts  the  matter  in  the  present  article,  Mr.  Spencer  con¬ 
siders  that  all  our  ideas  are  associated  together  more  or  less 
closely,  and  that  some  pairs  are  so  closely  associated  together  that 
wherever  the  one  enters  the  other  invariably  and  unconditional!} 
follows.  These  last  he  describes  as  ultimate  and  absolute  cohe¬ 
sions,  which  constitute  the  rules  subject  to  which  all  thought 
and  all  reasoning  is  carried  on.  “  No  matter  what  he  think. 
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calls  those  indestructible  relations,  no  matter  what  he  supposes  to 
be  their  meanings,  he  is  completely  fettered  by  them.  Their 
indestructibility  is  the  proof  to  him  that  his  consciousness  is  im¬ 
prisoned  within  them ;  and,  supposing  any  of  them  to  be  in  some 
way  destroyed,  he  perceives  that  indestructibility  would  still  be 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  bounds  that  remained — the  test  of 
those  within  which  he  must  continue  to  think.”  These  ultimate 
“  cohesions  ”  or  associations  of  ideas  are  what  Sir.  Spencer  means 
by  necessary  truths.  They  are  tested  by  making  all  the  efforts  to 
separate  them  which  ingenuity  can  suggest.  Try  to  think  one 
of  the  two  thoughts  without  the  other — for  instance,  try 
to  think  of  motion  without  thinking  of  a  moving  body — and 
if  this  turns  out  to  be  impossible,  the  connection  between 
the  two  thoughts  is  necessary,  and  the  associations  belong  to  that 
class  which  “  rules  our  thoughts  whether  we  will  or  no.”  Of 
these  indissoluble  associations,  one,  and  that  the  most  general,  im¬ 
portant,  and  indisputable,  is  that  which  connects  sensations  with 
an  external  world  producing  them. 

The  inconceivability  of  a  proposition  appears  to  be  much  the 
same  thing  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  system  as  its  necessity.  lie  puts,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  two  straight  lines  of  different  lengths  drawn 
on  the  same  piece  of  paper  close  together,  and  he  says  that  the 
proposition  that  the  lines  are  unequal  is  a  proposition  of  which 
the  negation  is  inconceivable — that  is  to  say,  while  we  look  at  the 
lines  the  picture  which  they  raise  in  the  mind  and  the  proposition 
that  they  are  unequal  cannot  be  separated.  The  one  impression 
continually  and  unconditionally  suggests  the  other.  This  incon¬ 
ceivability  may  be  perceived  directly  and  at  once,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lines,  or  it  may  be  brought  to  our  notice  on  reflection  and 
comparison ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid, 
which,  after  comparison  and  examination,  we  perceive  to  be  re¬ 
ducible  to  the  form  of  a  simple  judgment  as  to  the  relations  of 
certain  lines  which  admit  of  being  directly  compared  together  by 
inspection,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it. 

So  far  is  all  this  from  being  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
which  Mr.  Mill  maintains  in  his  criticisms  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton — and  which  he  implies,  though  he  does  not  express 
them  in  so  many  words,  in  his  other  works — that  they  appear 
to  come  substantially  to  the  same  thing,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
theory  of  necessary  truths  and  inconceivability  is  concerned. 
They  are,  indeed,  expressed  in  a  more  complicated  dialect  than 
Mr.  Mill  would  employ.  For  instance,  to  say  that  certain  asso¬ 
ciations  “rule"  a  man’s  thoughts  “whether  he  will  or  not,”  that 
his  “consciousness  is  imprisoned  within  them,”  that  “he  submits 
to  them  because  lie  has  no  choice,”  and  much  other  phraseology 
of  the  same  kind,  is  by  no  means  correct  or  free  from  objection. 
It  is  incorrect,  because  it  implies  the  existence  of  free  will  in  a 
sense  in  which  neither  Mr.  Spencer  nor  Mr.  Mill  believes  in  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  A  man’s  thoughts,  like  his  actions,  might 
always  be  predicted  if  we  knew  all  the  antecedents ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  men  think  under  compulsion,  i.e.  under  a  sense 
of  unpleasant  restriction  and  with  a  conscious  choice  of  the  less 
of  two  evils ;  and  this  seems  to  he  implied  by  Mr.  Spencer’s 
language.  Probably,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  means  no  more  than 
that  certain  thoughts  are  always,  in  fact,  associated  with  certain 
others,  and  that  all  our  thinking  is  performed  by  the  help  of 
these  associations — the  whole  being  ultimately  reducible  by  a 
variety  of  devices  to  what  he  calls  simple  judgments  of  the 
mind  on  the  information  supplied  by  the  senses  respecting  (as 
he  says)  a  world  external  to  the  self  in  which  the  senses  reside. 
Neither  Mr.  Mill  nor  any  one  else  would  object  to  any  part  of 
this  statement,  except  that  wTiicli  asserts  that  the  senses  inform  us 
of  an  external  world  or  of  a  self  in  which  the  senses  reside.  The 
real  divergence  between  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mill  lies  in  the 
different  views  which  they  take  about  the  old  controversy  raised 
by  Berkeley,  in  which  Mr.  Mill  has  taken  Berkeley’s  part  so  vigo¬ 
rously.  The  principal  interest  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  article  lies  in  the 
arguments  which  he  directs  against  this  theory,  and  which,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  are  original.  His  proposition  is  that  Berke¬ 
ley’s  argument  reposes  on  and  is  vitiated  by  a  tacit  petitio 
principii,  and  that  it  is  impossible  by  any  legitimate  process 
of  reasoning  to  treat  the  proposition  that  there  is  an  external  world 
as  an  hypothesis  framed  to  account  for  facts,  or  to  regard  it  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  first  truth  formative  of  and  not  subjected 
to  experience.  The  question  is  one  of  considerable  curiosity,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  and  indirectly  is  of  more  real  importance  than  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  it ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Spencer 
lias  succeeded  any  better  than  bis  predecessors  in  refuting  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  one  class  of  writers  have  always  felt  to  be  essential 
to  their  whole  theory,  and  which,  by  a  curious  and,  as  it  were, 
hidden  instinct,  so  many  others  have  found  themselves  forced  to 
try  to  invalidate. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  argument  is  shortly  expressed  as  follows The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  Mind  and  Ideas  are  the  only  existences; 
yet  the  steps  by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  take  for  granted  that 
external  objects  have  just  the  kind  of  independent  existence  which  is 
eventually  denied.”  “  The  word  ‘  impression  ’  cannot  be  translated 
in  thought  without  assuming  a  thing  impressing  and  a  thing  im¬ 
pressed.”  In  another  part  of  the  article  he  says  that  the  existence 
of  an  external  world  cannot  he  viewed  as  an  hypothesis  confirmed 
by  experience,  because  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than 
through  the  facts  for  which  it  is  intended  to  account.  If  a  star 
were  visible  only  through  a  certain  glass,  you  could  not  appeal  to 
the  existence  of  the  star  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the  glass,  for 
the  excellence  of  the  glass  must  be  assumed  before  the  existence 
of  the  star  could  be  alleged. 


There  is  great  ingenuity  in  these  observations,  but  they  appear 
to  us  altogether  inconclusive  and  open  to  a  very  short  answer, 
as  follows.  Mr.  Spencer  would,  no  doubt,  admit  that  any 
relation  which  is  perceived  to  exist  between  different  states  of 
consciousness  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  the  mind  and  all 
states  of  consciousness.  But  the  relation  of  externality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  with  respect  to  each  other  is  perceived  to  exist  between 
different  states  of  consciousness.  Therefore,  a  similar  relation  may 
he  supposed  to  exist  between  the  mind  and  all  states  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  That  is,  the  mind  can  derive  from  mere  experience — by 
the  way  of  pure  empiricism,  as  Mr.  Spencer  would  call  it — the 
hypothesis  of  an  external  world.  It  is  true  that  this  hypothesis 
cannot  he  confirmed  by  experience,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  whole  of  experience ;  hut  no  one  who  believes  in 
pure  empiricism  ever  thought  that  it  could  he  so  confirmed,  or  could 
think  so  without  giving  up  the  characteristic  part  of  his  creed. 

His  case  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  world  external  to  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  himself,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  a  book  is 
external  to  and  independent  of  a  table,  whatever  that  sense  may 
be,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  not  admitting  of  proof,  though  plausible 
and  natural.  Every  phenomenon  with  which  any  one  man  is  or 
can  be  acquainted  is  equally  consistent  with  either  of  two  theories 
— with  the  theory  that  there  is,  or  with  the  theory  that  there  is 
not,  an  assignable  generic  distinction  between  those  parts  of  his 
consciousness  which  lie  calls  sensation  and  those  parts  of  his  con¬ 
sciousness  which  ho  calls  memory,  imagination,  volition,  &c. ; 
and  that  this  distinction,  if  it  exists,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  sensation  is  caused  by  external  objects,  whilst  memory, 
imagination,  volition — in  a  word,  thought — are  not  so  caused. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  impression  ”  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  The  idealist  would  say — I  observe  that  there  are 
relations  between  that  state  of  consciousness  which  I  call  a  seal 
and  that  oilier  state  of  consciousness  which  I  call  wax,  which 
supply  a  good  metaphor  for  the  illustration  of  the  relation 
between  niv  mind  and  all  the  states  of  consciousness  of  which  it 
is  susceptible.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
1  describe  these  relations,  but  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
the  generic  difference  referred  to  above  between  different  terms  of 
consciousness. 

These  observations  show,  we  think,  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
thorough-going  idealist  to  arrive,  by  a  legitimate  process,  at  the 
hypothesis  of  an  external  world  without  any  such  pdilio  principii 
as  i3  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Spencer.  There  is  only  one  other 
sot  of  thoughts  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  account  in  an  analogous 
manner,  in  order  to  do  all  that  pure  empiricism  claims  to  do.  This 
is  the  set  of  thoughts  which  are  denoted  by  the  pronoun  “  1.”  It 
may  he  said  (as  Descartes  did  say),  Here  at  all  events  is  a  trans¬ 
cendent  fact  formative  of  experience,  and  not  derived  from  it. 
Every  thought  implies  a  thinking  subject.  If  you  infer  your 
own  unity  from  experience,  who  and  what  is  the  You  which 
receives  the  experience  and  draws  the  inference  ?  The  answer 

is,  that  though  the  word  “  I  ”  is  one  of  the  first  which  we  learn,  it 
is  also,  of  all  the  words  which  we  use,  the  one  which  we  least 
understand.  No  one  can  doubt  that  experience  alone  informs  us 
that  the  word  includes  the  idea  or  image  of  hands,  feet,  heart,  j 
brain,  a  certain  cast  of  features,  &c. ;  and  though  no  doubt  it  con¬ 
tains  more  than  this,  no  one  can  exactly  tell  how  much  more  it 
contains,  or  can  doubt  that  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  reflection,  i.e.  by  experience.  We  are  utterly  in  the  dark 

as  to  the  most  important  parts  of  our  own  nature,  except  in  so  far  as 
experience  has  enlightened  us  on  the  subject ;  and  the  hardiest 
metaphysician  would  not  deny  that  further  experience  alone  can 
remove  that  darkness.  Experience,  then,  it  would  seem,  must 
have  produced  such  knowledge  as  we  have.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  notion  of  a  conscious 
subject  appears  to  us  logically  to  precede  the  acquisition 
of  experience.  But  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the 
logical  order — the  order  in  which  wo  arrange  our  thoughts  when 
we  have  them — and  the  order  in  which,  in  point  of  fact,  we  ac¬ 
quire  the  different  elements  of  our  knowledge.  We  see  and  feel 
certain  things  which  we  collectively  call  a  tree.  The  word 
“tree”  serves  as  a  kind  of  box  into  which  we  can  put  all  the 
information  we  subsequently  collect  about  the  thing;  such,  , 
for  instance,  as  the  fact  that  it  has  sap,  leaves,  fruit,  a  sex, 

&c. ;  and  we  are  so  constructed  that  all  our  thinking  is  done  in  this 
manner.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  knew  all  that  is  denoted 
by  the  word  “tree”  before  we  could  have  propositions  about 

it.  So  the  word  “  I  ”  may  well  be  no  more  than  the  name  of 
our  own  body  plus  the  various  feelings  mysteriously  connected 
with  it.  Having  got  the  word,  we  naturally  enough  think  we 
have  some  definite  knowledge  about  it  other  than  and  beyond  the 
knowledge  which  we  derive  from  experience ;  but  in  principle  this 
is  just  the  same  sort  of  error  as  it  would  ho  to  suppose  that  we 
know  something  more  about  trees  than  experience  has  taught  us, 
because  the  name  tree  stands  ready,  as  it  were,  to  connote  as  much 
knowledge  as  experience  enables  us  to  connect  with  it. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  pure  em¬ 
piricism  can  make  out  its  case,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
present  every  object  whatever  of  human  thought,  to  translate 
every  word  uttered  or  utterable  by  man  into  terms  of  experience. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  extraordinary  reluctance  which 
people  show  to  admit  this,  even  when  they  have  gone  as  far  in 
that  direction  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  desire  to  get  hold  of 
some  higher  ground  for  belief  than  one’s  own  sensations,  and 
some  higher  warrant  for  belief  than  the  fact  that  the  association 
of  one  idea  with  another  does  introduce  this  and  not  that  con-  '  I 
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elusion  into  tlie  mind,  and  that  the  conclusion  so  introduced  har¬ 
monises  with  the  testimony  of  the  Senses  upon  some  definite  point, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  intellectual  appetites.  It  is,  in  philosophy, 
what  an  appetite  for  infallibility  is  in  theology,  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  no  more  than  attempts  to  leap  off  your  own 
shadow  and  to  see  through  other  men’s  eyes.  Such  at  least  is  the 
common  motive.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  impute  it  to  so 
careful  and  courageous  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Spencer,  and  we  must 
therefore  conclude  that  he  really  is,  as  he  says,  unable  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  the  Berkeleyan  theory  fully  carried  out — that  in 
his  mind  the  connection  between  sensation  and  external  objects  of 
sensation  is  indissoluble,  and  that,  finding  them  indissoluble,  he 
believes  them. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  argue  against  such  a  statement,  and 
there  is  really  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Let  us  concede  that  Mr. 
Spencer  cannot  dissever  the  notion  of  sensation  from  that  of  an 
external  object  of  sensation.  Why  should  he  doubt  that  others 
can,  especially  when  they  can  describe  the  way  in  which  they  do  it  P 
Ilallam,  who  had  a  strong  taste  for  metaphysics,  though  he  never, 
so  far  as  we  know,  explicitly  wrote  on  the  subject,  well  remarked 
that  most  of  the  senses  prove  nothing  at  all  as  to  an  external  world, 
and  would  not  suggest  it.  Who  would  infer  an  external  rose  or  an 
external  sewer  from  their  respective  smells  P  Who  would  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  sounds  were  the  growth  of  his  own  ears, 
and  why,  if  so,  should  not  sights  and  impressions  on  the  sense  of 
touch  be  attributed  to  similar  causes?  Take,  again,  the  com¬ 
monest  of  all  common  illustrations — the  case  of  dreaming.  What 
difference  is  there  between  dreaming  and  waking,  except  the 
greater  vividness  and  consistency  of  our  waking  impressions  ?  So 
simple  and  obvious — nay,  so  utterly  trite — are  these  illustrations, that 
any  one  may  make  an  intelligent  boy  of  six  years  old  not  only  un¬ 
derstand  them,  but  understand  also  that  they  are  matters  of  no 
practical  importance  whatever,  inasmuch  as  we  despise  dreams 
only  by  comparison  with  common  life,  and  with  a  tacit  admission 
that  if  they  became  as  vivid,  as  consistent,  and  as  long  as  our 
waking  life,  they  would  be  of  precisely  the  same  importance,  and 
would  be  realities  in  the  very  same  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view  perhaps  a  little  less 
trite,  though  not  equally  convincing,  from  which  the  same  subject 
may  be  viewed.  A  description  of  it  may  perhaps  convince  Mr. 
Spencer  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  not  only  can  dis¬ 
connect  the  ideas  which  he  consideis  to  be  indissolubly  joined 
together,  but  who  find  a  certain  difficulty,  at  times  at  least,  in 
connecting  them.  This  point  of  view  may  be  seized  in  a  moment 
by  any  one  who  will  reflect  attentively  on  the  commonest  of 
all  phenomena  —  the  progress  of  time.  I  walk  down  the 
street  of  a  large  town.  I  see  a  bridge,  a  river,  a  cathedral 
which  has  stood  for  many  centuries,  and  hundreds  of  human 
beings  going  about  their  different  tasks.  As  I  walk  I  say, 
where  are  all  the  things  and  people  which  I  saw  not  two 
minutes  ago  ?  They  are  passed  and  gone  utterly  and  for 
ever,  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  of  the  flint  instruments 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lake  cities.  All  of  them 
have  become  portions  and  parcels  of  the  buried  past.  What 
they  were  a  minute  ago  is  matter  of  memory,  what  they  will  be 
a  minute  hence  is  matter  of  conjecture.  AVhat  then  are  they? 
What  is  the  present  ?  It  is  a  picturo  on  something  which  I  call 
“  I,”  a  camera  obscura  which,  amongst  other  impressions,  has  one 
which  it  calls  memory,  and  another  which  it  calls  anticipation. 
We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life  is 
rounded  with  a  sleep.  Surely  it  does  not  require  a  very  lively 
imagination  to  realize  the  profound  philosophical  truth  as  well  as 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  those  celebrated  words.  As  we  watch  the 
ever-rolling  stream  bear  all  its  sons  away,  it  is  no  difficult  task  to 
realize  in  thought  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  but  the  spectators 
of  a  great  show  presented  on  a  little  theatre,  and  that  the  un¬ 
known  condition  of  thought  which  we  describe  as  spirit  may  be 
the  substance,  and  matter  the  accident  of  existence.  Such 
feelings  run,  no  doubt,  into  the  sentimental  vein  ;  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  feeling  them  at  all,  the  fact  that  they  are  not  mere 
nonsense,  but  genuine  reflections  suggested  to  the  mind  by  a 
positive  fact — namely,  the  lapse  of  time — shows  the  possibility  of 
separating  the  notions  which  Mr.  Spencer  considers  inseparable. 

Some  apology  is  required  for  going  at  such  length  into  such  a 
very  old  controversy,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Berkeleyan  theory, 
properly  understood,  is  valuable  principally  for  its  negative 
results.  It  is  the  great  theoretical  bulwark  against  theo¬ 
retical  dogmatism,  which  is  always  on  the  watch  to  discover 
some  new  avenue  by  which  it  can  erect  a  dominion  over  the 
progress  of  thought.  Mr.  Spencer  is  far  enough  from  being  a 
dogmatist  in  any  sense  of  the  word  which  could  imply  dis¬ 
approval;  but  even  beseems  to  feel  a  difficulty  in  doing  justice 
to  Berkeleyanism  which  is  surprising  in  a  man  who  thinks  so 
clearly  and  fearlessly,  and  this  induces  us  to  go  over  the  old 
familiar  ground  once  more. 


STATISTICS  OF  LIFE. 

F  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  labours  of 
the  Registrar- General,  that  doubt  would  be  removed  by  a  trial 
which  took  place  this  week  at  Croydon.  An  action  was  brought 
by  a  house-painter  against  a  druggist,  for  unskilful  or  careless 
medical  treatment,  whereby  the  plaintiff  had,  ns  ho  alleged,  been  1 
brought  near  the  grave.  The  appearance  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
witness-box  justified  the  eloquent  appeal  which  was  made  by  his 


counsel  for  redress;  and  indeed  the  trial  would  have  had  an 
excellent  dramatic  effect  but  for  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  it  had  been  sworn,  in  answer  to  an  application  to  postpone 
the  trial,  that  if  it  were  put  oft'  to  November  there  was 
danger  of  the  plaintiff  getting  well  before  he  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  pitiable  condition  to  a  jury. 
But,  whatever  may  happen  to  this  plaintiff  during  the  autumn, 
it  is  certain  that  he  is  ill  at  present,  and  when  the  cause  of 
his  illness  is  inquired  into,  we  shall  begin  to  perceive  the 
advantage  of  what  are  called  statistics  of  life.  According  to 
medical  testimony,  the  plvitiff’s  illness  had  been  caused  by  sali¬ 
vation  produced  by  mercury,  upon  which  bronchitis  had  super¬ 
vened.  It  was  charged  against  the  defendant  that  he  had  given 
this  mercury  improperly  in  treating  the  plaintiff  for  what  is 
I  called  painter’s  cholic.  The  defendant  answered  by  denying  that 
I  he  had  given  mercury  to  the  plaintiff,  and  describing  an  entirely 
different  course  of  treatment  as  having  been  adopted  by  him. 
llis  own  oath  was  supported  by  those  of  his  assistant  and  other 
witnesses ;  but  the  jury  would  probably  have  been  more  easily 
persuaded  to  believe  that  mercury  had  not  been  given,  if  an  attempt 
had  not  been  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  if  it  had  been 
given  it  would  have  been  suitable,  according  to  old-fashioned 
medical  authorities,  for  painter’s  cholic.  A  further  difficulty  in  the 
defendant’s  case  was  that,  if  no  mercury  had  been  given,  it  was 
necessary  to  account  in  some  other  way  for  the  symptoms  which 
had  been  exhibited  by  the  plaintiff;  and  accordingly  an  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  the  effects  of  mercury  were  ordinarily 
produced  in  painters  by  handling  the  materials  of  their  trade.  It 
was  said  that  mercury  might  be  taken  into  the  system  by  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  by  the  breath,  as  well  as  by  the  stomach,  and  that 
the  two  former  methods  were  as  effectual  as  the  latter.  The 
constant  use  of  red  lead  and  vermilion,  it  was  alleged,  caused 
painters  to  be  often  ill,  and  to  die  while  yet  in  middle  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  the  dangers  of  the  painter’s  trade 
had  been  exaggerated.  To  breathe  air  impregnated  with  mercury 
was  not  nearly  so  injurious  as  to  sit  all  day  in  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  courts  of  justice,  and  yet  there  were  barristers  who 
after  many  years’  practice  had  not  died,  and  did  not  mean  to  die, 
by  any  such  means. 

Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  this 
allegation  of  peculiar  dangers  in  the  painter's  trade,  it  certainly 
does  appear,  from  the  publications  of  the  Registrar-General,  that  a 
witness  at  the  trial  was  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  54  is 
a  good  average  age  for  a  painter.  Out  of  2,42  5  deaths  in  England  of 
plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers,  in  the  years  1860-1,  1,336,  or 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  died  between  the  ages  of 
2  5  and  55.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  a  practical  application  can  be 
made  of  the  labours  of  the  industrious  Ur.  Farr.  We  know  that 
the  painter’s  trade,  or  something  else  peculiar  to  the  painter’s  life, 
does  affect  his  health,  and  it  happens  that  a  recent  trial  has  given 
a  transient  interest  to  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of  painters. 
But  even  here  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  general  use  can  be  made 
of  these  statistics  when  we  have  them.  Dr.  Farr  tells  us,  at  the 
end  of  his  introductory  remarks  prefixed  to  a  mass  of  elaborate 
tables,  that  the  publican  has  only  to  abstain  from  excesses  in 
spirits  to  live  as  long  as  other  people.  It  would  be  an  equally 
valuable  and  original  observation  if  he  were  to  say  that  painters 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  health  if  they  were  to 
j  wash  their  hands  more  frequently.  There  needs  not  a  stone- 
I  coloured  volume  printed  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  aud 
j  sold  to  the  public  at  3s.  6 d.,  to  tell  us  such  things  as  these, 
i  Statisticians  are  so  enamoured  of  their  pursuit  that  they  will 
plunge  into  fresh  investigations,  and  construct  more  elaborate 
tables,  upon  the  very  smallest  encouragement,  or  indeed  without  it. 
Even  the  admission  which  has  been  made  above  —  of  the  utility, 
on  a  particular  occasion,  of  returns  connected  with  the  trade  of 
painters  —  is  likely  to  cost  the  country  money  in  future  year's. 
As  a  specimen  of  what  Dr.  Farr  has  already  done  for  us,  let  us 
take  a  page  of  his  tabulated  returns  for  Yorkshire.  We  find  that, 
under  Class  4,  “  Agricultural,”  Order  9,  “Persons  engaged  about 
animals,”  Head  “  Vermin-destroyer,  ratcatcher,”  three  persons 
are  stated  to  have  died  during  two  years— one  under  the  age 
of  35,  one  under  75,  and  one  under  85.  It  thus  appears 
that  rat-catching  is  a  business  favourable  to  longevity.  The 
community  would,  however,  be  interested  in  knowing  what  was 
the  cause  which  removed  one  -ratcatcher  from  the  scene  of  his 
useful  labour  j  ust  at  the  time  when  his  bodily  and  mental  powers 
must  have  been  in  full  perfection.  Did  he  inadvertently  take  sonre 
of  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for  rats,  or  might  he  have 
lived  longer  if  he  had  not  visited  the  public-house  too  frequently  ? 

|  We  observe,  under  another  order  of  the  same  class,  the  heading, 
“  Farmer’s  Son,  Brother,  or  Grandson,”  and  therefore  we  assume 
I  that  if  a  ratcatcher’s  daughter  had  died  in  Yorkshire  during  the 
|  period  to  which  these  returns  belong,  the  event  would  have  been 
duly  recorded.  The  same  county  was  deprived  in  the  course  of 
two  years  of  the  services  of  4  horse-dealers,  1 2  horse-breakers, 
and  121  horse-keepers,  grooms,  turd  jockeys.  Two  of  these 
horse-dealers  lived  more  than  65  years,  and  one  horse-breaker 
attained  the  venerable  age  of  85  years  and  upwards.  Of 
horse-keepers,  &c.,  63,  or  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number,  died  under  55  years;  and  it  might  be  worth  Dr. 
Farr’s  consideration  whether  he  would  not  attempt  to  elucidate 
in  some  future  publication  the  cause  of  a  mortality  which  is 
certainly  excessive.  We  know  that  jockeys  injure  their  constitu¬ 
tions  bv  living  too  well  at  some  seasons  and  wasting  too  rapidly  at 
others,  but  this  explanation  will  not  apply  to  horsekeepers  and 
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grooms,  who  are  included  in  the  same  class.  It  would  he  a  further 
improvement  in  future  returns  to  distinguish  horsebreakers  of 
the  female  sex,  and  to  state  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
pretty.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  out  of  6  pig  dealers  4  lived 
upwards  of  65  years.  Dr.  Farr  has  not  told  us,  but  we  venture 
nevertheless  to  assert,  that  to  drive  a  pig  is  much  safer,  although  a 
good  deal  more  troublesome,  than  to  drive  a  steam-engine ;  and 
accordingly  it  appears,  that  out  of  28  railway  engine-drivers  and 
stokers  all  but  3  died  under  5  5  years.  Keeping  a  turnpike-gate 
is  an  occupation  which  offers  many  advantages.  There  is  always 
a  roof  over  the  head,  the  attention  is  kept  alive,  and  opportunities 
occur  of  venting  ill-humour  upon  travellers.  These  are  conditions 
evidently  favourable  to  longevity,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  out  of  18  turnpike-gate  keepers  1  o  lived  to  the 
age  of  65  and  upwards.  It  is  delightful  to  find  this  agreement 
between  theory  and  observation.  We  venture,  however,  to 
suggest  to  Dr.  Farr  that  the  mortality  of  turnpike-gate  keepers 
may  be  considerably  affected  by  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  turn  out  at  night,  and  also  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  wearing  or  not  wearing  a  Welsh-wig  or 
some  similar  protection  for  the  head  during  cold  weather ;  and 
perhaps  some  information  may  be  afforded  upon  these  points  in 
the  returns  of  future  years. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  remarks  that  many  interesting 
provinces  of  statistical  inquiry  still  remain  unexplored.  The 
mortality  of  the  peerage  has,  as  we  learn,  been  investigated 
with  much  care  and  ability,  and  a  valuable  paper  has  been 
published  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  paper  distinguished 
between  those  Quakers  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  adopt 
a  peculiar  costume.  Male  Quakers  have  of  late  years,  to  a  great 
extent,  discarded  broad-brimmed  hats  and  drab  breeches,  and 
female  Quakers  have  discovered  a  propensity  for  crinoline.  The 
influence  of  these  changes  of  dress  upon  life  would  form  a  curious 
subject  of  inquiry.  Some  important  conclusions  might  probably 
be  reached  by  studying  the  vital  statistics  of  prize-fighters  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  Quakers.  Dr.  Farr  informs  us  that 
the  mortality  of  peers’  children  differed  little,  according  to  one 
investigator,  from  that  of  Quakers’  children  ;  and  if  Dr.  Farr  had 
been  in  the  moralizing  vein  when  he  wrote  this  statement,  lie 
would  doubtless  have  appended  to  it  the  reflection  that  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  life  have  little  effect  upon  its  continuance. 
The  mortality  of  the  children  of  the  clergy  has  been  investigated,  and 
it  deserves  consideration  whether  useful  results  might  not  be  obtained 
by  comparing  this  mortality  with  that  of  the  children  of  coster¬ 
mongers.  We  all  know  that  costermongers  dwell  for  the  most 
part  in  densely  populated  districts.  Their  children  feed  and  sleep 
in  a  single  crowded  room,  which  may  or  may  not  be  contiguous  to 
an  offensive  drain,  and  they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  gutter.  It 
is  a  favourite  habit  with  their  mothers  to  pick  them  up  by 
the  arm  and  carry  them  with  the  weight  of  their  bodies 
dependent  on  a  single  limb.  The  female  children  habitually 
nurse  babies  only  a  few  sizes  smaller  than  themselves.  Their 
mothers  frequently  administer  to  them  large  doses  of  what  is 
called  “  quietness.”  Occasionally  they  get  run  over  while  playing 
in  the  streets.  These  are  probably  some  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  Dr.  Farr  referred  when  he  stated  that  “the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  idolatrous  tribe  who  passed  them  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch  scarcely  incurred  more  danger  than  is  incurred 
by  the  children  horn  in  several  districts  of  our  large  cities.” 
Dr.  Farr  thinks  that  the  weaklier  lives  are,  under  this  state 
of  things,  cut  oft’;  and  the  remark  is  useful  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  vigour  and  audacity  which  is  frequently  dis¬ 
played  by  what  is  called  the  London  “  rough  ”  as  he  appears  at 
police  courts,  and  occasionally  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Less  industrious 
investigators  than  Dr.  Farr  have  thought  that  it  might  he  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  it  comes  that  these  vagabonds  possess  so 
much  strength  and  activity  as  they  often  show.  Probably  the 
explanation  is  that  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  less 
robustly  framed,  have  perished  in  the  fire  of  Moloch,  which  burns 
in  Green  Dragon  Alley,  while  they  have  come  out  of  it  scorched 
but  unconsumed. 

Shakspeare  has  told  us  that  a  tanner  will  last  nine  years  after 
burial.  Dr.  Farr  does  not  attempt  to  vex  men  with  statistical  inquiries 
after  they  are  dead,  but  he  is  exceedingly  desirous  to  begin  upon  them 
before  they  come  into  the  world.  He  tells  us  that  the  age  of  man  is 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  birth,  and  we  are  almost  prepared  to 
learn  that  he  recommends  some  other  mode  of  reckoning  it. 
Without  exactly  doing  this,  he  points  out  that  before  the  date  of 
birth  “  the  foetus  has  lived  its  intra-uterine  life,  and  the  instant  in 
which  the  sperm-cell  and  germ-cell  intermingle  is  the  true  time 
of  the  embryo’s  origin.”  As  he  confesses  that  there  is  little 
definite  information  “  respecting  the  rate  of  embryonic  mortality,” 
and  as  that  indefatigable  person  the  District  Registrar  has  no 
machinery  available  for  collecting  any,  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Farr 
will  be  unable  either  to  tabulate  results  or  to  oiler  remarks 
thereon.  He  does,  however,  put  forward  a  conjecture  that, 
as  the  mortality  in  the  first  year  of  breathing  life  rapidly 
increases  as  we  proceed  backwards  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  first  month,  the  same  law  prevails  during  embryonic 
life,  “  until  we  arrive  at  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  spermatozoa  and  ova  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  secure  the  continuation  of  the  species.”  There  is 
no  reason  why  Dr.  Farr’s  investigation  of  the  laws  which 
govern  production  should  stop  at  embryonic  birth.  The  natural 
phenomena  which  he  describes  with  some  minuteness  are 


usually  preceded  by  marriage.  Now  ignorant  people  suppose 
that  marriage  is  a  matter  of  choice ;  hut  Dr.  Farr  could  doubt¬ 
less  show,  if  he  were  allowed  to  call  for  all  necessary  returns, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  the  working  of  a  law.  Suppose  that, 
at  a  flower-show  held  during  the  London  season,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  were  present  in  certain  numbers.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  the  indisposition  of  men  to  appeal-  at  those 
solemnities  is  a  feature  of  the  age  well  worthy  of  the 
social  philosopher's  consideration.  There  is,  if  only  we  could 
see  it,  a  law  in  operation  which  keeps  men  away  from  flower- 
shows.  But  suppose  that,  of  the  men  who  came  to  such  a  show,  a 
certain  number  flirted  with  the  ladies,  and  some  of  these  flirtations 
developed  into  courtships,  and  some  of  these  again  into  marriages. 
It  is  evident  that,  if  the  proportions  of  the  number  of  men  present 
to  the  flirtations,  and  of  these  to  the  courtships  and  marriages, 
could  be  ascertained,  the  laws  which  govern  “  the  continuation  of 
the  species  ”  would  bo  understood  much  better  than  they  now  are. 
Another  promising  subject  of  inquiry  would  relate  to  the  colour 
and  fashion  of  the  bonnets  which  were  worn  by  the  ladies  with 
whom  men  held  the  flirtations  which  produced  marriages. 
The  exhortations  which  Dr.  Farr  sometimes  addresses  to 
what  he  likes  to  call  “  the  great  reserve  of  bachelors " 
to  do  their  duty  to  society  would,  if  they  could  only  be  read  by 
ladies,  entitle  him  to  any  quantity  of  worked  slippers,  as  testi¬ 
monials  of  love  and  gratitude.  But  unhappily  the  publications 
of  the  Registrar-General  do  not  often  find  their  way  into  drawing¬ 
rooms.  One  of  these  volumes  of  last  year  contained  a  quotation 
from  a  speech  of  a  Roman  general  who  is  not  so  well  known  to 
fame  as  he  deserves  to  be.  The  general  tells  his  soldiers  that,  now 
the  war  is  over,  they  had  better  marry,  for,  he  says,  in  reference  to 
women :  “  ltd  natura  tradidit,  id  nee  cum  illis  satis  commode,  nee 
sine  illis  ullo  modo  vivi  possit .”  This  may  be  translated,  for  the  benefit 
of  ladies,  that  man  cannot  do  with  them  at  all  comfortably,  and 
cannot  do  without  them  in  any  way  whatever.  "We  think  that 
we  have  said  enough  to  throw  fair  readers  into  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  would  pronounce  Dr.  Farr  or  Mr.  Mill  to  he 
the  greater  darling. 


AN  INTERESTING  CRIMINAL. 

VERY  remarkable  case  has  just  been  tried  at  Washington 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  henceforth  any  young  lady 
who  puts  a  bullet  into  a  treacherous  lover  may  do  so  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  with  the  certainty  of  winning  the  sympathy  of  all 
free  American  citizens  into  the  bargain.  For  the  future,  when 
lovely  woman  finds  too  late  that  men  betray,  the  only  art  to 
soothe  her  melancholy  is  to  practise  pistol-shooting  as  assiduously 
as  possible.  The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  to  which  the  con¬ 
clusive  enunciation  of  this  grand  new  social  principle  has  given 
rise  are  said  to  have  been  more  intense  than  anything  that  has 
been  witnessed  since  the  ever  memorable  Sickles  case.  The  Court 
was  crowded  every  day,  and  an  eager  mob  assembled  outside,  full 
of  sympathy  with  the  charming  young  woman  in  the  dock.  She 
entered  the  Court  each  morning  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  her 
counsel,  and  surrounded,  like  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  warm-hearted 
female  friends.  In  the  strange  patois  of  the  reporters,  “  an 
intense  interest  developed  in  the  final  result.”  When  the 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  pronounced,  “  upon  chairs,  tables,  and 
window-sills  jumped  the  crowd,  uttering  cheer  after  cheer, 
the  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  the  men  their  hats.” 
The  Marshal  “stood  moving  liis  mouth — a  ridiculous  hut 
piteous  sight.”  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  “the  heroine” 
passed  out,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  counsel  as  usual, 
and  amid  the  frantic  cheers  of  the  crowd  drove  triumphantly 
away.  The  heroine  was  simply  a  young  woman  of  nineteen  who, 
having  been  jilted  by  Adoniram  J.  Burroughs,  waited  for  him 
outside  his  office,  and,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  deliberately 
shot  him  dead  in  broad  daylight.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  Adoniram  J.  Burroughs  had  not  wronged  her  in  the 
technical  sense,  and  then  refused  to  make  an  honest  woman  of 
her.  Having  promised  to  marry  her,  he  quietly  changed  his 
mind  and  married  somebody  else.  For  this,  according  to  the 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  mob  at  Washington,  be  very 
amply  deserved  to  be  shot  through  the  bead,  and  the  lady  who 
thus  summarily  took  the  law  into  her  own  hands  is  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  a  public  heroine,  along  with  Jael  and  Judith  and  all  other 
women  who  have  done  bloody  deeds.  We  cannot  help  deploring 
that  this  delicious  case  did  not  take  place  in  London.  The 
chivalrous  penny  journalist  has  thus  been  deprived  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  way  to  his  feelings,  of  which  we  venture  to  say 
that  no  newspaper  writer  even  in  the  United  States  would  have 
made  such  splendid  use.  When  one  thinks  of  the  fine  language 
which  has  been  lost  to  us,  the  tender  commiseration  with  which 
“  that  bloody  spasm  of  sin  ”  would  have  been  discussed,  the 
crushing  vituperation  which  would  have  been  heaped  on  judges 
and  lawyers  and  everybody  else  who  thought  deliberate  murder  a 
practice  that  on  the  whole  ought  to  be  discouraged,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  regret  that  the  heroine  was  not  one  of  ourselves. 
However,  as  everybody  knows  almost  the  precise  phrases  which 
would  have  been  used,  and  the  classical  and  Oriental  allusions 
which  would  have  decked  the  glowing  column,  the  loss  is  more 
supportable.  If  the  interesting  young  criminal  had  lived 
among  ourselves,  no  doubt  a  subscription  would  have  been  set 
on  foot  to  send  the  poor  lady  to  Torquay,  or  for  a  tour  in 
Switzerland,  to  refresh  her  wounded  spirit  after  her  sore  trial  and 
affliction.  In  America  they  don’t  take  quite  so  benevolent  a  view 
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of  things,  so  that  practically  the  heroine  had  to  content  herself 
with  loud  cheers  and  “  ovations.”  Indeed,  during  the  trial,  one 
of  the  chivalrous  jurymen  obtained  permission  to  refresh  himself 
by  the  quotations  of  the  Baltimore  market — a  satisfactory  sign 
that  chivalry  is  quite  consistent  with  keeping  a  keen  eye  to  the 
main  chance. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sensation  leading  article,  the  speech  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  a 
case  of  this  sort  is  viewed  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  public. 
The  two  styles  are  remarkably  alike.  “Seven  years  ago,”  the 
gentleman  commences,  “  Mary  Harris  was  a  beautiful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  child  of  twelve  years  old,  in  the  city  of  Burlington,  Iowa.” 
Burroughs  was  twenty  years  her  senior,  but  “  he  proposed  to 
fashion  her  mind  during  its  tender  growth,  and  to  mould  and 
shape  her  habits  and  affections  in  order  that  she  might  be  for  him 
a  suitable  wife  when  of  proper  age.”  The  idea  that  she  belonged 
to  him  “  fashioned  all  her  budding  hopes ;  it  was  a  part  of  all  her 
plans  when  she  dreamed  of  the  simshine  and  of  the  joy  of  the 
future;  it  was  the  sole  wealth  of  her  pure  young  heart.”  “lie 
taught  her  to  regard  him  as  her  destiny.”  lint  her  parents  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  fond  Adoniram  was  treacherous,  and  “sought  to 
dissolve  the  spell  by  which  he  held  her  enchanted  ” — in  very  vulgar 
English,  to  break  off  the  engagement.  But  “  who  could  doubt  the 
result  of  a  conflict  between  obedience  to  parental  authority  and 
obedience  to  his  omnipotent  will  P  ”  Adoniram  J.  Burroughs  was 
to  Mary  Harris  “as  the  oak  to  the  vine.”  She  left  her  home  and 
followed  him  to  Chicago.  Mrs.  Grundy  might  say  this  step  was 
hardly  discreet,  but  such  a  hint  is  instantly  dispersed  into  space. 
“What!  shall  it  be  a  crime  in  her  to  confide,  because  he  be- 
j  trayed  and  broke  her  heart,  and  set  her  brain  on  fire  ?  Is  it  to  be 
imputed  to  her  as  an  offence  that  she  was  true,  but  he  was  false  P  ” 
“  He  taught  her  for  five  years  to  love  him,  until  her  very  soul  was 
blended  with  his  own ;  and  then,  with  no  parting  word,  with  no 
friendly  consolation — if  such  a  thing  could  be — with  no  farewell 
look  of  kindness,  with  no  token  that  the  past  was  not  forgotten,  he 
wrenched  asunder  the  bond  which  united  them,  made  a  sudden 
marriage  with  another  woman,  and  turned  his  back  for  ever  on  the 
desolate  defendant.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  murdered  man 
was  an  unusual  scoundrel,  for  he  not  only  abandoned  Hams  in 
this  cool  way,  but  afterwards,  by  a  number  of  counterfeit  letters, 
tried  to  compromise  her  character  by  getting  her  to  make  an 
assignation  at  a  house  of  ill  fame.  Put  into  fine  language,  “  In  the 
very  wantonness  of  wickedness,  without  a  provocation,  he  sought 
to  cast  this  unfortunate  girl  into  the  very  mire  of  infamy,  and  to 
trample  her  there  with  his  feet.”  But  Harris  and  a  female  friend 
discovered  the  snare,  and  of  course  kept  out  of  it.  Still  “  lingering 
love  mingled  with  her  wrath,”  and  she  refused  to  sue  him  for 
damages  for  breach  of  promise,  “  because,  poor  fellow,  he  is  poor.” 
Then,  according  to  the  defence,  her  mind  was  affected  by  the  mis¬ 
conduct  from  which  she  had  suffered.  She  had  attacks  of 
“paroxysmal  insanity,”  and  it  is  well  worth  observing  what 
proved  the  paroxysmal  insanity.  On  one  occasion  she  was  found 
“  walking  by  the  canal  in  melancholy  contemplation  of  suicide  ”  ; 
on  another  occasion,  something  was  said  at  dinner  which  offended 
her,  and  she  ran  after  one  of  her  friends  with  a  carving-knife. 
One  witness  could  remember  “  many  instances  when  she  would 
become  excited,  and  tear  up  books,  papers,  clothing,  or  anything 
she  could  lay  her  hands  on  ” ;  she  cried  a  great  deal,  and  sometimes 
talked  nonsense.  As  might  have  been  expected,  her  “  paroxysmal 
insanity  ”  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  her  prudence  or  discretion. 
It  never  does  in  cases  of  this  sort.  One  of  her  friends  asked  her 
what  she  had  done  with  the  money  she  had.  “At  first  she  did 
not  tell,  but  afterwards  said  she  had  bought  something ;  a  few  days 
afterwards  she  showed  me  the  pistol,  and  said  that  was  what  she 
had  done  with  the  money.”  On  being  asked  why  she  carried  a 
pistol,  she  replied  that  she  was  not  the  only  lady  in  Chicago  who 
did  so.  In  the  teeth  of  this  evidence  of  long  premeditation,  phy¬ 
sicians  without  end  were  found  to  swear  that  she  must  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  deed  “  under  an  insane  impulse.”  But  of  course  the 
plea  of  insanity  was  merely  a  form,  and  everybody  knew  the 
considerations  which  really  weighed  with  the  jury.  The  counsel 
“  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  character  of  woman,  the  protection 
which  she  is  entitled  to  at  the  hands  of  man,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  woman’s  crimes,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  are  but 
the  rebound  of  man’s  criminality  towards  herself,  and  that  she  is 
ever  but  the  instrument  of  punishment  which  he  has  fashioned 
and  created  for  the  expiation  of  his  own  guilt.”  This  was  plainly 
the  way  in  which  the  judge,  jury,  and  public  looked  at  the  matter. 
Adoniram  J.  Burroughs  had  been  a  scoundrel,  and  Mary  Harris 
shot  him,  and  it  served  him  right.  But  some  slight  respect  is  due 
to  legal  forms,  so  a  pretence  is  made  of  proving  that  the  murderess’s 
brain  is  on  fire.  Among  other  witnesses  to  support  the  pretence 
was  one  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel.  The  peculiar  value  of  his 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  his  opening  assertion  that  “for 
many  years  he  had  made  one  species  of  insanity  a  special  study, 
and  that  induced  him  to  take  charge  of  the  case.”  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  found  “  the  heroine  ”  a  most  distinct  illustration 
of  his  pet  malady.  On  one  occasion,  her  pulse  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  ;  the  back  part  of  the  head  was  warm,  and  the  hands  cold, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated,  and  the  eye  exhibited  great  excite¬ 
ment.  At  another  time,  he  found  her  bathing  her  head  with  a 
handkerchief  wet  with  bay  rum  and  water,  and  although  he  himself 
was  very  cold,  she  continued  to  sit  at  an  open  window  and  still  felt 
very  hot.  Argctl,  she  shot  the  faithless  Burroughs  “  under  an 
insane  impulse.”  The  whole  evidence,  both  of  Mr.  Bradley  the 


counsel  and  of  Dr.  Nichols,  is  very  remarkable  even  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  rubbish  which  medical  experts  talk 
in  our  own  Courts. 

However,  all  ended  most  satisfactorily.  After  the  eloquent 
speech  for  the  defence,  the  District  Attorney  commenced  the 
closing  argument  for  the  prosecution — an  argument  which,  we  are 
deeply  sorry  to  say,  “  gave  rise  to  the  interchanging  of  much 
insulting  language  and  bickering  between  the  counsel,  the  Court 
even  taking  part  therein.”  The  Attorney,  “  evidently  much  ex¬ 
cited,”  told  the  Judge  that  he  “wasn’t  going  to  be  cowed  down.” 
Then  “the  Judge  became  as  much  heated  as  the  Attorney,  and 
called  for  the  Marshal,  saying  he  would  allow  no  such  discussions 
between  himself  and  the  District  Attorney  in  the  presence  of  the 
jury.”  At  this  point  the  opposing  counsel  adroitly  interfered  so 
as  to  break  the  thread  of  the  argument  in  the  mind  of  the  jury. 
This  pleasing  process  was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  “  all 
thought  of  the  Attorney’s  argument  was  knocked  out  of  the  head 
of  the  jury.”  “  The  whole  thing,”  says  the  enthusiastic  reporter, 
“  was  beautifully  managed.  The  jury,  when  allowed  to  retire, 
had  the  argument  of  Voorhees  cleai*  in  their  heads ;  that 
of  Carrington  muddled  and  broken.”  The  graceful  amenities 
of  criminal  practice  are  not  wholly  unknown  in  a  country 
which  can  boast  of  its  Middlesex  Sessions  and  its  Old  Bailey, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  anybody  here  would  venture 
to  give  the  praise  of  beautiful  management  to  uproar  and  in¬ 
terruptions  deliberately  got  up  to  prevent  counsel  from  driving  an 
argument  into  the  heads  of  the  jury.  Mr.  Bradley  sprang  up  and 
told  the  Attorney  that  part  of  his  argument  was  “  unbecoming  a 
gentleman.”  The  Attorney  said  he  “  returned  the  insult,”  and  “  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences  seemed  imminent.”  What  this  means  we 
don’t  know,  but  the  end  was  that  the  interesting  murderess  was 
acquitted,  and  left  the  court,  we  suppose  without  a  stain  upon  her 
character.  “  Even  the  Judge  himself,  together  with  his  wife, 
waited  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street  to  see  her  pass.”  No 
doubt  the  lovely  heroine  will  have  as  many  suitors  for  her  hand, 
among  the  Americans,  as  a  not  less  successful  heroine  had  among 
the  Scotch.  A  comely  young  murderess  of  nineteen  is  not  to  be 
picked  up  for  a  wife  every  day,  either  here  or  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  interesting  subj ect  for  speculation,  both  for  lawyers 
and  philosophers,  whether  in  England  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see 
people  who  commit  deliberate  murder  “  under  an  insane  impulse  ” 
allowed,  like  Mary  Harris,  to  go  freely  abroad  and  commit  more 
murders  if  they  are  so  minded.  Sir  George  Grey  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  murderers,  and  if  he  remains  in  office  long  enough,  we 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  crown  the  edifice  by  this  last 
boon. 


MEAT  AND  MURRAIN. 

HIS  is  meat,  ma’am,  meat,”  was  Mr.  Bumble’s  explanation 
of  the  contumacious  attitude  of  a  recalcitrant  pauper.  He 
ascribed  a  spirit  of  independence  to  a  liberalized  diet.  The  beef 
of  which  an  inmate  of  the  house  had  partaken  had  “  added,”  as 
Horace  says,  its  “  horns  to  the  pauper.”  The  interesting  question 
naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  moralist,  how  far  are  the 
ethical  effects  of  a  short  supply  of  beef  and  mutton  likely  to 
modify  the  national  character  ?  What  will  become  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  John  Bull  and  Johnny  Crapaud  when  “rats  and 
mice  and  such  small  deer  ”  become  the  degenerate  diet  of  the 
former  ? 

The  present  dearth  is  supposed,  and  not  perhaps  without  good 
reason,  to  be  partly  due  to  an  increased  development  of  the 
bovivorous  and  ovivorous  quality  in  our  countrymen;  which, 
assuming  the  fact  to  be  so,  does  not  look  confirmatory  of  the  fears 
we  have  been  suggesting.  The  state  of  national  prosperity  with 
which  the  hustings  have  lately  been  ringing  has  yielded  the 
people  a  surplus  which  is  not  going  wholly  into  the  savings’  bank, 
but  partly  into  the  stomach.  Lancashire  has  again  got  its  hands 
at  work,  and  its  mouth  open  for  beef  and  mutton.  The 
wages-earning  and  beef-eating  qualities  of  the  Briton  expand, 
whilst  the  area  available  for  pasturage — save,  of  course,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  present  state  of  things — remains  nearly 
fixed.  We  must  set  about  the  old  problem  of  making  two 
blades  of  grass,  or  their  equivalent,  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
and  two  sheep  graze  where  one  grazed  before,  if  we  wish  our 
supply  to  meet  our  demand  as  in  years  past.  But  the  increased 
demand  is  probably  not  the  whole  of  the  case.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  abnormal  state  of  the  price  of  any  article  is  traceable  to  any 
one  single  condition.  We  should  further  consider  that  our 
increase  of  home  population,  now  touching  close  upon  30,000,000 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  followed  by  any  corresponding 
increase  in  comestibles,  since  their  productive  industry  is  devoted 
to  manufactures.  For  our  actual  vivres  we  must  look  abroad. 
Now  “  bread-stuffs  ”  cau  be  grown  in  perfection  in  a  far  wider 
area  than  will  produce  such  beef  and  mutton  as  we  are  accustomed 
to.  And  of  the  countries  which  are  capable  of  rearing  animals  up 
to  our  mark  of  succulence  and  flavour,  comparatively  few  lie  near 
enough  to  ensure  their  transport  and  delivery  in  the  requisite  con¬ 
dition  for  our  markets.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  as 
regards  the  sheep,  in  which  the  prime  English  breeds,  and  the 
colonial  ones  derived  from  them,  have  of  late  years  evinced  a 
more  marked  superiority  over  foreign  competitors  than  ever 
before. 

The  great  drought  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864  was 
as  extensive  as  it  was  unusual.  It  seems  to  have  been  telt 
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more  or  less  over  the  whole  terrestrial  area  between  India  and 
Mexico,  and  it  must  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  concurrent 
conditions  of  scarcity  by  the  immediate  dearth  of  fodder  and 
water  which  followed  it  wherever  it  was  felt.  The  early  summer  of 
this  year  was  as  dry  as  any  part  of  last,  and  graziers  got  frightened, 
and  farmers  were  short  buyers.  The  rain  came  and  grass  abounded, 
and  the  price  of  stock  went  up  everywhere  till  “store  stock” 
fetched  the  price  of  fat  beasts.  But,  whether  stock  was  up  or 
down,  the  price  of  meat  in  the  London  market  went  on  rising  with 
a  consistency  which,  from  the  self-interested  point  of  view  only, 
does  the  butchers  great  credit.  The  famous  conundrum  against 
those  who  “  buy  sheep  and  sell  deer  ”  will  have  a  new  poiut  for 
some  time  to  come.  There  are,  we  believe,  all  this  while  rural 
parts  of  England  where  meat,  not  being  under  the  screw  of  the 
London  season,  is  not  at  this  moment  above  a  halfpenny  a  ppuud 
dearer  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

Bnt  there  seems  some  reason  to  apprehend  a  wider  cause  of 
disturbance  of  the  prices  to  wlrich  we  have  been  accustomed,  and 
that  is  a  general  perturbation  of  all  calculations  which  relate 
to  the  materials  for  supporting  life.  The  price  of  meat  had 
been  advancing  in  London  gradually  for  years ;  but  when  the 
butchers  took  up  two  or  three  turns  of  thelscrew  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  the  victims  began  to  cry  out.  But  they  have  got  “  the  pull,” 
and  “  lleecing  ”  is  to  them  familiar  practice.  In  the  case  of 
bread,  the  tendency  to  a  rise  has  been  counteracted  of  late  by  good 
harvests;  in  regard  to  some  other  prime  articles  of  consumption 
it  has  been  disguised  by  the  removal  of  duties;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  exists.  The  American  war  must  have  told 
to  some  extent  on  the  producing  power  of  the  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  occupied  by  civilized  man,  since  it  not  only  con-  { 
centrated  on  the  work  of  mutual  destruction  for  a  series  of 
rears  the  energies  of  the  native  parties  to  the  struggle,  but  it 
subtracted  something  from  the  peaceful  industry  of  Europe, 
and  turned  it  to  a  warlike  purpose.  And  at  no  period  is  this 
so  likely  to  he  felt  as  in  the  year  which  has  seen  its  close.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  depression  of  productive  forces  has  j 
been  going  on,  we,  and  those  nations  near  us  who  have  most  [ 
increased  in  population,  have  done  so  by  the  aid  of  manu¬ 
factures.  The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  lately  J 
been  indulging  in  prophetic  warnings  of  the  extent  to  which 
rivals  in  Paris,  Liege,  or  Elberfield  were  likely  to  supplant 
the  great  British  smithy.  The  number  of  consumers  of  comes¬ 
tibles  has  increased  with  those  seats  of  rival  manufacture,  I 
whilst,  for  the  reasons  suggested  above,  cereals  have  probably  | 
been  poured  into  the  gap  caused  by  that  increased  demand  j 
from  a  much  wider  area  than  is  possible  with  butcher’s  meat,  j 
"Whether  the  increased  abundance  of  gold  has  anything  to  do  ! 
with  the  matter  is  a  difficult  question,  on  which  it  might  be 
hazardous  to  pronounce  until  we  have  got  rid  of  the  effects  of  the 
great  American  struggle. 

The  transactions  recorded  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 
inform  us  that  on  Monday  last  we  imported  into  the  port  of  London 
22  head  for  about  every  1 3  on  the  corresponding  day  of  last  year, 
for  every  14  of  ’63,  and  for  every  10  of  ’62.  We  take  this  to  be 
no  exceptional  transaction,  but  a  fair  average  sample  of  our  present 
tendency.  We  are  importing  not  far  from  double  our  average 
amount,  and  yet  the  price  keeps  up — a  fact  easily  explained  if 
we  look  at  the  total  amount  sold  on  the  same  day  at  the  same 
place,  when  it  appears  that  in  “  beasts,”  calves,  and  pigs  that  total 
was  a  trifle  less  than  the  corresponding  total  for  ’64,  and  in  sheep 
and  lambs  very  considerably  less.  In  Bristol  the  prices  paid  j 
appear  to  be  slightly  below  those  in  London.  But  the  prices  paid  j 
anywhere,  even  in  London,  for  prime  steers  is  far  from  suggesting 
the  fancy  figure  at  which  rump-steaks  now  stand.  Meanwhile,  in  | 
the  country  the  mania  takes  the  form  of  laying  down  unlimited 
acres  in  grass,  and  will  probably  go  on  till  there  is  too  little  arable  j 
to  grow  root-crops  for  the  winter  supply  of  the  beasts  that  are  to  j 
graze  there  in  the  summer. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  say  something  on  the 
prevalent  cattle-plague  in  connection  with  this  subject.  80  far 
as  that  connection  exists,  the  epidemic — or  “  epizootic,”  in  technical 
language — is  rather  perhaps  a  consequence  than  a  cause  of  the  high 
price  of  meat.  It  seems  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  worst 
seat  of  the  disease  is  the  metropolis,  and  that,  however  produced 
there,  it  lias  been  chiefly  from  London  communicated  to  such 
rural  parts  of  England  as  it  has  reached.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  if  the  disease  were  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  cause  of 
the  scarcity,  the  price  of  beef  ought  to  be  higher  in  proportion 
than  that  of  mutton,  which  is  not  the  fact.  As  regards  its  origin, 
the  ready  allegation  in  such  cases  always  is  that  it  comes  from 
abroad.  But  the  evidence  as  yet  produced  to  this  effect  can  hardly 
be  considered  conclusive.  The  experience  of  the  world  tends  to 
persuade  us  that  the  climatic  changes  which  are  unfavourable  either 
to  animal  or  human  life  generally  develop  themselves  over  large 
tracts  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  rather  rapid  succession.  Then,  when 
such  a  change  takes  place,  a  disease  arises  capable  of  being  propa¬ 
gated  by  contagion,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  so.  Thus 
remote  parts  of  Somersetshire  untrodden  by  a  foreign  hoof  are  said 
to  have  suddenly  ripened  the  virus.  Even  though  it  should  be 
proved  that  diseased  cattle  have  been  actually  imported,  and  have 
communicated  the  poison  to  our  own  herds — both  of  which 
positions  are  probable  enough,  for  undoubtedly  the  disease  does 
rage  in  several  European  countries — still  it  may  be  added  that  the 
crowding  together  of  a  large  number  of  animals  or  men  in  spaces 


inadequate,  for  due  vital  action,  if  it  does  not  produce  the 
atmospheric  taint,  tends  to  diffuse  it  with  greater  ra¬ 
pidity.  There  have  probably  been  some  Mondays  this  summer 
when  the  number  of  honied  cattle  reaching  London  has  been 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  accommodation  for  their  reception;  if 
there  were  a  lew  diseased  animals  among  them  on  such  occasions 
this  would  tend  to  propagate  the  pestilence  with  great  rapidity. 
And  it  is  also  possible  that  the  virus,  once  generated,  may  have 
clung  to  the  shed  where  a  single  diseased  beast  had  been  sheltered, 
and  have  propagated  the  contamination  amongst  successive  herds 
temporarily  tenanting  it.  The  dairy  farms  nearest  London,  in 
Surrey,  Essex,  and  Herts,  have  naturally  been  the  greatest 
sufferers ;  and,  while  they  have  been  most  in  the  way  of  conta¬ 
gion  from  the  London  beast  market,  have  been  able  with 
a  compensating  facility  to  slaughter  and  dispose  ol'  their  tainted 
cattle  in  tlie  London  meat  market.  It  is  alleged  that  the  taint  is 
in  no  cases  injurious  to  tlie  eater,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  beast, 
killed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady  it  is  imperceptible,  save 
perhaps  to  a  professional  critic.  It  is  likely  that  this  “  epizootic," 
from  thus  causing  the  slaughtering  of  a  large  number  of  beasts 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  kept  at  grass — for  under  our 
recent  rains  grass  is  now  growing  ns  it  has  not  grown  for  years — 
has  really  had  a  tendency  to  keep  down  the  price  of  beef  rather 
than  to  raise  it,  though  a  mere  tendency  which  the  London  butchers 
have  without  difficulty  checked.  Whether  the  contemplation 
of  this  probability  will  tend  equally  to  raise  the  appetite  of 
the  reader  is  a  very  different  question.  Our  contemporary  the 
Medical  Times  is  not  very  reassuring  on  the  point  before  us.  It 
says :  — 

In  Islington  alone  we  are  told  that  above  i;o  [cows]  have  been  lost,  yet 
it  is  remarkable,  on  examining  the  record  of  cows  brought  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  knackeries  of  Eelle  Isle,  that  none  of  them  came  from  either 
Islington  or  St.  Pancras.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  unless  a  cow  is  very 
much  diseased,  so  as  to  die  spontaneously,  the  animal  is  sent  to  be  slaughtered 
by  a  butcher,  and  that  the  meat  finds  its  way  to  human  consumption.  We 
have  examined  the  carcases  of  the  slaughtered  cows,  and  all  that  we  find 
by  which  the  meat  may  be  recognised  is  an  unusual  dark  colour,  and  a 
somewhat  unusual  drvness  of  the  muscular  flesh.  It  has  been  said  to 
decompose  quickly,  'l’he  knackers  have  told  us  that  they  have  a  dilliculty 
in  disposing  of  the  boiled  meat,  as  cats  and  dogs  refuse  to  eat  it. 

"Whether  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  superior  keenness  of 
instinct  in  the  lower  animals  is  evaded,  on  the  part  of  these 
ingenious  professionals,  by  selling  it  unboiled  for  the  human 
stomach,  is  a  question  which  obviously  suggests  itself,  but  which 
our  informant  delicately  veils.  Eor  our  own  part,  we  can  only 
say,  especially  to  our  Islingtouian  readers,  Beware  of  cheap 
cook-shops  and  itinerant  piemen,  and  taboo  the  whole  race  of 
sausages. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  CONGRESS. 

AN  unusual  number  of  the  persons  composing  the  Dorchester 
Congress  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  saw  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  first  time,  for  the  most  ingenious  of  travellers 
would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  make  that  sunny  little  borough  a 
stage  for  anywhere  but  Weymouth  and  Portland.  With  no 
manufactures,  and  with  fewer  watering-places  thau  any  other 
part  of  the  South  coast,  the  county  of  Dorset  is  scarcely  known 
to  the  Londoner  except  as  an  interesting  battle-field  for  geologists, 
the  site  of  Portland  prison,  and  the  land  of  insufficiently  paid  la¬ 
bourers.  Three  weeks’  sojourn  in  quiet  Dorchester  has  taught  the 
archaeological  world  how  much  they  underrated  the  antiquarian 
value  of  the  count}'.  The  place  itself  offers  no  very  salient  archi¬ 
tectural  feature,  and  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  has  a  special  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  the  archaeologist.  The  Roman  and  military  origin 
of  our  “  chesters,”  with  their  squared  outline  and  cruciform  plan, 
is  a  very  old  story;  but  in  the  more  conspicuous  cases  the  grandeur 
of  the  mediaeval  monuments  which  they  contain,  or  the  quaint 
picturesqueness  of  their  “rows,”  overshadows  the  peculiarities 
depending  on  the  mere  distribution  of  the  plan.  At  Dorchester, 
however,  this  is  all  in  all,  for  the  Roman  mound  is  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  perfect,  while  the  line  of  the  ancient  ramparts 
has,  by  some  unusual  effort  of  provincial  good  taste,  been  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  open  landscape  by  the  planting  of  real  boulevards 
— straight  avenues  of  noble  trees  meeting  at  right  angles  at 
the  corners  of  the  place.  Close  by  the  finest  of  these  walks, 
and  just  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  railway,  is  a  perfect 
Roman  amphitheatre — a  mere  grass  mound  to  be  sure,  but  un¬ 
mistakable  in  its  origin  and  in  its  use.  Tlie  first  excursion  was 
made  to  this  place,  and  then  a  short  drive  placed  the  visitors 
in  the  middle  of  a  spot  of  impressive  wildness  and  grandeur,  the 
summit  of  a  breezy  down  commanding  a  vast  prospect  of  bill  and 
dale,  which  had  at  some  remote  and  unknown  period  —certainly 
not  Saxon  and  certainly  not  Roman — been  turned  into  a  huge 
camp  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  of  a  long  irregular 
form,  with  ditches  and  ramparts  topping  each  other,  in  one  place 
of  a  triple  height,  and  out'  of  the  ramparts  (all  being  of  about  the 
same  size)  measuring  seventy-eight  feet  ou  the  slope.  The  tale  of 
Maiden  Castle  (ns  by  some  poetic  corruption  of  language  this  hill 
fort  is  named)  was  appropriately  told  by  the  parson-bard  of  a 
little  neighbouring  church,  whose  T Vhomely  Rhymes  have  won 
him  a  high  place  among  living  poets. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  already  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  antiquities  of 
his  native  county,  Cull  of  curious  illustration  and  quaint  eloquence, 
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and  so  liis  explanation  was  listened  to  with  no  ordinary  curiosity ; 
besides  which,  he  was  a  lion  who  had  never  been  seduced  fro  roar  in 
fashionable  circles.  Yet,  after  all,  Maiden  Castle  remained  as  much 
a  riddle  as  ever.  Mr.  Carnes’s  description  summed  itself  up  in  the 
pithj"  remark  that  it  was  probably  a  monument  of  “  hoar  antiquity  ” 
when  the  Romans  landed  in  Britain;  while  a  distinguished  general 
of  engineers  who  happened  to  be  present  pronounced  it  to  be, 
according  to  modern  estimate,  a  work  which  would  require  a 
hundred  thousand  men  to  construct  it,  and  as  many  to  defend  it. 
Yet  there  it  stood,  the  fortress,  in  all  probability,  of  half-naked 
savages,  and  in  a  district  whose  population  is  now  considerably 
below  the  average  even  of  agricultural  regions.  In  striking  contrast 
to  these  primaeval  ridges  of  silent  earth,  but  as  impressively  beau¬ 
tiful,  was  another  castle  which  the  body  visited  on  the  following 
day — that  of  Corfe,  famous  in  Saxon  story,  majestic  as  a  monument 
of  mediaeval  castramentation,  romantic  as  the  scene  of  a  siege  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  woman  de¬ 
fended  the  fortress  on  the  side  of  the  King,  and  winning  fresh 
pioturesqueness  in  its  fall,  when  vast  towers,  blown  up  in 
order  to  render  the  place  untenable,  slid  down  in  their  un¬ 
broken  solidity  like  huge  boulders,  and  lodged  themselves  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  hill.  The  view  from  Corfe  Castle  was,  if  possible, 
more  beautiful  than  even  that  from  Maiden  Castle.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  is  scarped  with  steep  ravines  on  all  sides,  while 
access  to  the  picturesque  little  town  of  the  same  name  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  a  lofty  bridge.  The  foreground  is  a  number  of 
downs  and  moors,  while  in  the  distance  Poole  Harbour  sparkles 
with  its  long  promontories  and  many  dotting  islands. 

We  have  no  space  to  recapitulate  the  varied  remains  of 
old  English  manorial  houses  which  were  successively  visited. 
Ecclesiastical  architecture,  always  among  the  most  important  of 
the  Institute’s  studies,  was  well  though  peculiarly  represented. 
Cathedral  there  was  none  to  be  visited.  The  simple  parish 
churches  which  came  within  the  programme  were  neither  many 
nor,  with  the  exception  of  some  details,  peculiarly  interesting. 
Not  a  single  monastic  ruin  was  inspected  during  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Congress,  although  Professor  Willis,  with  almost 
more  than  his  usuai  perspicuity,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  in  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Somerset,  and  a  private  expedition  was  organized 
to  that  memorable  spot  after  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
doings.  But,  in  ample  compensation  for  all  these  short¬ 
comings,  Dorsetshire  offered  the  unique  spectacle  of  three 
still  perfect  Minster  Churches  —  we  mean  churches  of  the  type 
which  ranges  between  the  highest  one  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
mere  parochial  development  of  architecture,  and  which  in  their 
constitution  were  meant  for  the  use  of  collegiate  bodies,  and 
not  for  the  mere  convenience  of  the  adjacent  parish.  Of  these 
three  Dorsetshire  minsters,  two  are  of  the  highest  form  of  their 
class,  and  the  third  is  so  singular  in  some  parts,  and  so  beautiful 
in  others,  as  to  take  a  better  place  than  its  mere  size  would 
entitle  it  to  claim.  We  shall  notice  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  visited.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Sherborne  was,  as 
every  tyro  in  church  history  can  tell,  the  successor  of  a  Saxon 
cathedral,  whose  bishopric  is  now  represented  by  the  see  of 
Salisbury.  The  outward  aspect  of  the  church  is  that  of  a 
gorgeous  example  of  the  third  or  Perpendicular  style  of 
Gothic  engrafted  on  a  Romanesque  stock,  which  still  crops-  out  in 
the  stout  pillars  and  round  arches  of  the  central  lantern. 
But  a  curious  by-pa&sage  of  mediaeval  anecdote  was  eluci¬ 
dated  by  Professor  Willis  in  the  demonstration  that  to  the 
westward  of  the  actual  building  once  stood  a  sort  of  “  annex  ” 
church,  for  the  special  use  of  the  parishioners.  A  strange  quarrel 
between  the  monks  and  the  parish  led,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  the  arson  of  the  older  abbey  church  at  the  reverend  hands  of 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  parochial  foundation,  and  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  present  pile.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  grand  a 
church — serving,  moreover,  for  the  worship  of  a  bustling  town — ■ 
should,  in  these  days  of  church  restoration,  have  been  taken  in 
hand.  The  notable  feature  in  the  case  of  Sherborne  is  the  sin¬ 
gular  completeness  of  the  restoration,  both  as  a  specimen  of  archi¬ 
tectural  conservation  and  as  a.  monument  of  religious  art  in 
its  tittings  and  decorations.  The  nave,  which  was  first  under¬ 
taken,  was  the  work  of  Carpenter,  while  his  pupil,  Air. 
Slater,  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  so  eminent  a  master 
by  the  restoration  of  the  choir,  of  which  lie  had  the  sole  charge, 
t  he  lucky  accident  of  two  generations  of  the  family  of  Digby 
rivalling  each  other  in  munificence  was  the  material  cause  of  this 
remarkable  undertaking,  of  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  give  a 
description.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  tho  paintings,  stained 
glass,  wood,  stone,  and  metal  work,  and  other  accessories, 
while  unusually  gorgeous,  arc  so  balanced  as  to  be  har¬ 
monious  in  themselves,  and  not  to  overpower  the  structure. 
The  only  fault  we  should  find  is,  not  that  the  choir  is  at  all  over 
decorated,  but  that  the  nave  requires  a  fresh  instalment  of  decora¬ 
tion  to  bring  it  up  to  the  same  level.  Professor  Willis — who,  as  an 
archaeologist  pure  and  simple,  has  always  professed  an  honest  and 
wholesome  dread  of  the  destructive  innovations  of  so-called  church 
restoration — took  the  opportunity  at  Sherborne  to  pronounce  that 
the  danger  had  now  very  much  passed  away,  from  the  greater 
knowledge,  wider  experience,  and  increased  carefulness  of  the 
church  architects  of  the  present  time,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
candidly  owned  that  the  sacred  destination  of  churches  required 
that  they  should  be  put  in  comely  order  to  fulfil  their  appropriate 
aim.  Wimborne  Minster,  which  was  inspected  on  a  subsequent 
day,  is  smaller  than  Sherborne  and  more  mixed  in  its  styles; 


while  it  was,  in  its  older  condition,  a  mere  college  of  canons, 
and  not  a  mitred  abbey.  Yet  its  variety  of  architecture,  ranging 
from  Romanesque  to  the  latest  Pointed,  the  grand  upheaving 
of  its  choir,  its  spacious  crypt,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  first- 
Pointed  east  window,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarity  of  its  pos¬ 
sessing  both  a  central  Romanesque  tower  and  a  smaller  one,  built, 
in  Perpendicular,  in  successful  correspondence  with  the  older 
steeple,  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  minster  in  its  fabric  as  well  as  its 
constitution.  Both  here  and  in  the  third  church,  Professor 
Willis’s  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Freeman,  who  had,  with  his 
habitual  industry  and  scope  of  knowledge,  thoroughly  possessed 
himself  of  the  architectural  history  of  both  places.  Wimborne 
Minster  has  also  been  restored,  and  in  the  main  well,  but  with  one 
sad  mistake — the  destruction  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and  curious 
Elizabethan  choir  screen,  and  of  the  corresponding  stall  canopies. 
The  good  effect  of  the  open  lantern  led  to  a  strong  expression  of 
regret  that  the  similar,  but  larger  and  nobler,  lantern  at  Chichester 
is  likely  to  be  closed  up  again. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  a  third  unruined  .minster  in  Dorset¬ 
shire.  It  exists  under  absolutely  exceptional  circumstances ;  it  is  very 
little  known,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  churches  in  England, 
and  in  our  opinion  more  beautiful  architecturally  than  either  of  the 
two  better  known  ones  which  we  have  been  describing.  The  estate 
of  Milton  Abbey,  like  many  other  fine  seats,  is  old  church  land,  with 
a  house  partly  modern  and  partly  made  up  out  of  the  monastic 
ruins.  But,  by  a  rare  freak  of  fortune,  the  abbey  church  itself, 
though  long  disused,  stands  (with  the  loss  merely  of  the  Lady 
chapel)  as  perfect  as  it  ever  was,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  mansion — that  is  to  say,  like  Beauvais,  and,  till  twenty  years 
since,  like  Cologne,  Cathedral,  with  only  choir  and  transepts 
constructed.  Still  more  fortunately,  the  date  of  the  pile  is  for  the 
most  part  of  the  golden  Middle  period,  while  the  whole  motif  of 
wall  and  window  and  stone  groin  is  of  the  highest  class.  The 
property  passed  a  few  years  since  into  the  possession  of  Baron 
Hambro,  under  whose  foreign  name  and  lineage  are  embodied 
the  best  qualities  of  the  English  country  gentleman.  With  equal 
piety  and  taste,  the  new  seigneur  has  made  the  perfect  restoration 
of  the  minster,  with  the  idea  of  its  re-devotion  to  sacred  uses,  a  first 
duty,  and  in  order  to  ensure  a  successful  result  fie  has  entrusted 
the  work  to  the  competent  hands  of  Air.  Scott ;  so,  for  the  present, 
the  edifice  is  in  a  somewhat  disorderly  condition.  But  ore  long 
Milton  Abbey  Church  will  bo  itself  again,  ranging  with  Sherborne 
and  Wimborne.  When  that  day  comes,  a  question  may  be  asked 
more  suitable,  we  own,  to  a  Ckurcli  Congress  than  to  an  Archae¬ 
ological  one.  There  stands  Dorset— a  marked  and  ancient  civil 
division  of  the  realm,  with  its  lord-lieutenant,  and  its  sheriff, 
and  its  unicorn  team  of  county  members.  If  the  Church 
of  England  is  to  continue  to  he-  the  national  Establishment, 
why  should  not  the  Church  he  officered  with  some  analogy 
to  the  State  ?  Why,  as  in  Saxon  times,  is  not  the  diocesan, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  sit  by  tho  shire-reeve  ?  Whatever 
objections  may  bo  urged  against  all  or  any  schemes  of  episcopal 
extension,  we  are  sure  that  stronger  elements  of  popularity  exist 
in  the  one  which  proposes  to  make  tho  county  aud  the  see  con¬ 
terminous  than  in  any  other  which  has  been  suggested.  In  many 
shires,  indeed,  the  awkward  difficulty  may  be  started,  where  is  the 
cathedral  to  be  ?  But  Dorsetshire  has  the  special  advantage  of 
being  able  to  point  to  three  minsters,  each  of  them  worthy  of  the 
distinction. 

We  shall  not  bore  our  readers  with  any  list  of  the  papers  read. 
We  have  already  enumerated  some  of  the  best.  One  there  was 
wholly  disconnected  with  the  county,  but  of  peculiar  interest — 
Air.  Newton’s  brilliant  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  Phoenician  art, 
in  its  connection  with  the  art  of  Assyria,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Greece. 
The  local  leader  and  inexhaustible  fountain-head  of  information 
all  through  was  Mr.  Bingham,  the  fortunate  incumbent  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parishes  within  the  district  visited.  The  last 
act  of  the  Congress  was  a  bold,  but  we  prophesy  a  successful, 
resolve  to  meet  in  London  for  1 866,  with  the  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  of  illustrious  patronage,  and  with  the  great  history  of  the 
English  Constitution,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  set  before  it  to 
unravel  in  Guildhall  and  the  Tower,  at  Windsor  (with  Eton), 
and  at  Westminster. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

F,  as  is  generally  reported,  the  season  just  expired  has  been  in 
a  commercial  sense  prosperous,  few  will  deny  that  this  result 
is  due  to  vigorous  and  able  management.  That  the  loss  entailed 
by  the  continued  absence  of  Signor  Giuglini  was  in  some  degree 
irreparable,  and  that  the  new  tenor,  Signor  Carrion,  though  a 
practised  singer,  was  hardly  a  substitute  for  so  eminent  a  favourite, 
must  he  allowed.  Nevertheless,  the  company  engaged  by  Mr. 
Alapleson  was  strong  enough  in  every  department  to  allow  of  his 
presenting,  with  unqualified  efficiency,  works  most  opposed  to  each 
other  in  style,  and  thus  of  varying  his  performances  so  as  to  meet 
the  widest  range  of  tastes.  The  improvements  of  which  mention 
was  made  in  our  review  of  the  earlier  part  of  tho  season  have  given 
unanimous  satisfaction.  The  narrow  accommodation  and  general 
inconvenience  of  former  years  are  no  longer  drawbacks  to  the 
unalloyed  enjoyment  of  tiie  performances.  Roominess  and  comfort 
have  supplied  their  place ;  and  these,  added  to  the  clean,  bright, 
and  cheerful  aspect  of  the  interior,  which — not  to  speak  of  a  new 
and  better  system  of  ventilation — has  also  been  renovated  and  fur¬ 
bished  up,  now  render  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  as  agreeable  a  place 
for  an  evening's  entertainment  as  could  well  be  selected  in  London. 
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The  season  lias  been  distinguished  by  more  than  one  ‘‘event.” 
Last  year  Madlle.  Tietjens,  the  manager’s  strong  right  arm,  was 
taxed  by  over-work,  and  not  unfrequently  showed  signs  of  weari¬ 
ness.  This  time  it  was  happily  otherwise.  She  has  appeared 
quite  often  enough  to  satisfy  her  admirers,  but  not  too  often  for 
her  physical  endurance.  We  do  not  care  very  greatly  to  hear  this 
tine  singer  in  such  parts  as  Lucia  and  Elvira  (I  Puritan* ),  for 
which  neither  her  person  nor  her  talent  is  suited.  The  popular 
Italian  operas  that  fit  her  most  gracefully  are  Norma,  Lucrezia,  and 
Semiramide ;  and  to  these  of  late,  with  sound  discretion,  she  has 
almost  exclusively  confined  herself.  Medea  can  scarcely  be  in-  ! 
eluded  among  popular  Italian  operas,  inasmuch  as  it  was  composed 
to  French  words,  expressly  for  the  French  stage,  and  though 
seventy  years  old,  had  never  been  heard  in  England  till  Mr.  Maple- 
son  and  Signor  Arditi,  either  or  both,  conceived  the  lucky  notion 
of  producing  it.  In  Medea ,  of  which  we  spoke  at  length  when  it 
was  brought  out  (early  in  June),  Madlle.  Tietjens  created  an  im¬ 
pression  for  which  even  her  staunchest  partisans  were  almost  unpre¬ 
pared.  She  threw  herself  with  enthusiasm  into  her  part,  and  fulfilled 
all  its  conditions,  histrionic  and  lyric,  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
spirit.  The  tryingly  high  passages  which  are  said  to  have  driven 
the  early  French  Medee,  the  celebrated  Madlle.  Scio,  into  a  con¬ 
sumption,  were  mastered  with  ease  by  Madlle.  Tietjens,  who 
ascended  the  magic  chariot,  at  the  termination  of  the  third  act, 
with  powers  undiminished,  leaving  upon  the  audience  the  com¬ 
fortable  impression  that,  without  much  effort  or  fatigue,  she  could 
have  gone  through  the  whole  again  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Some 
few  changes  of  little  account,  and  here  and  there  a  curtail¬ 
ment  (worth  reconsidering  by  the  way — especially  in  regard  to  the 
superbly  impassioned  duet  which  brings  the  first  act  to  a  con¬ 
clusion),  were,  it  is  true,  contrived  for  her  by  Signor  Arditi ;  but 
remembering  that  the  same  ingenious  musician  materially  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulties  of  the  part  by  the  addition  of  accompanied 
recitative,  in  place  of  the  spoken  dialogue  of  the  French  stage,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  task  of  Madlle.  Tietjens  was  not  a  bit 
less  arduous  than  that  which  is  believed  to  have  proved  fatal  to 
Madlle.  Scio.  In  future,  it  would  be  advisable  for  Signor  Arditi 
to  abridge  some  of  his  own  well-composed  recitatives,  rather  than 
to  meddle  with  the  symmetrically-planned  score  of  Cherubini. 
Although  Madlle.  Tietjens  appeared  as  Leonora  (Fidel io),  in  which 
she  has  no  rival,  as  Valentine  (the  Huguenots ),  and  in  the  operas 
already  named,  her  triumph  this  year  has  been  unquestionably 
Medea,  the  resuscitation  of  which  masterpiece  was  equivalent  to 
the  unearthing  of  some  splendid  Greek  temple,  long  buried  and 
hidden  from  view.  Now,  thanks  to  the  director  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  amateurs  of  music  in  London  can  enjoy  frequent  occa¬ 
sions  of  becoming  familiarized  with  what  even  musically-classic 
Germany  must  travel  many  miles  to  hear,  and  that,  too,  at  far 
distant  intervals. 

If  Medea  is  the  opera  which  stamps  the  season  of  1865  as  ex¬ 
ceptional,  the  singer  whose  name  will  be  most  closely  and 
frequently  associated  with  it  is  doubtless  Madlle.  lima  de  Murska, 
whose  extraordinary  success  was  the  means  of  providing  for 
Madlle.  Tietjens  that  occasional  repose  of  which,  in  preceding 
years,  she  had  so  severely  felt  the  want.  Madlle.  de  Murska, 
like  Lord  Byron,  awoke  one  morning  and  found  herself  famous. 
This  was  the  morning  of  the  I  3th  of  May.  The  evening  previous 
she  had  made  her  debut  as  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  fairly  taken 
the  town.  “  Have  you  heard  Murska  ?  ”  was  the  question  in 
every  club,  in  every  place  of  public  meeting,  in  every  circle 
where  music  in  general,  or  operatic  music  in  particular,  is 
discussed.  The  sequel  was  that  those  who  had  not  heard  her 
went  to  hear  her,  so  that,  before  long,  every  one  had  heard  her, 
and,  what  is  more,  every  one  intended  to  hear  her  again.  The 
forlorn  heroine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  went  mad  for  love  and 
in  her  madness  committed  suicide,  had  reappeared  under  a 
strikingly  original  physiognomy.  Donizetti’s  most  pathetic  opera, 
which  had  long  ceased  to  “draw,”  once  more  filled  the  theatre 
to  the  roof,  and  a  new  sensation  had  refreshed  the  jaded  senses 
of  the  habitual  opera-goer,  in  whom  familiarity  breeds  more  or 
less  indifference — unless  he  may  happen  to  be  one  of  those  real 
though  unacknowledged  legislators  of  art,  as  Shelley  would  have 
called  them,  who  care  less  for  the  singer  than  for  what  the  singer 
is  set  down  to  sing.  We  need  not  stop  to  criticize,  or  even 
to  dwell  upon  the  endowments  rich  and  rare,  the  talent, 
wild  and  ill-regulated  as  it  is  fascinating,  the  marked  and 
seductive  individuality,  to  which  the  fair  Hungarian  artist  is 
indebted  for  the  effect  she  spontaneously  created  and  for  the 
continuous  attraction  that  has  made  her  the  central  figure  of  the 
season.  Into  these  most  of  our  musical  readers  must  be  pretty 
well  initiated,  else  our  contemporaries  have  been  diffusely 
eloquent  to  no  purpose.  Enough  that  Madlle.  de  Murska  is  very 
young,  very  gifted,  veiy  clever,  very  prepossessing,  and,  or  we  are 
much  in  error,  very  ambitious.  How  far  she  has  advanced  on  the 
road  to  artistic  perfection  no  one,  we  fancy,  is  better  able  to  decide 
than  herself.  We  look  forward,  therefore,  with  equal  interest  and 
anxiety  to  her  future,  satisfied  that  she  will  progress,  hoping  that 
her  progress  may  be  steady  and  unremitting.  Neither  her  Linda 
di  Chamouni  nor  her  Amina,  which  successively  followed  Lucia, 
quite  came  up  to  what  was  expected,  although  each  had  its  charm, 
each  its  individuality,  each  its  culminating  point,  to  stir  the 
audience  up  to  rapture.  Her  Marguerite  de  Valois  (the  Huguenots ) 
surprised  by  a  vocal  fluency  for  which  she  had  scarcely  been 
credited ;  her  Astratiammante  (II  Flauto  Magico),  despite  certain 
inequalities  that  time  and  experience  may  level,  was  the  best — 
whether  in  a  musical  or  a  dramatic  sense — we  can  call  to  mind. 


Madlle.  de  Murska  did  not  merely  sing  the  two  grand  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  airs  with  which  Mozart,  writing  for  a  voice  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  compass  (that  of  Madame  Lange),  has  so  ruthlessly 
taxed  the  Queen  of  Night ;  she  acted  them  into  the  bargain,  with 
passion  and  with  genuine  feeling. 

11  Flauto  Magico,  another  revival  of  absorbing  interest  to  all 
who  love  fine  music,  leads  us  to  Madame  Harriers  Wippem,  from 
Berlin,  Mr.  Mapleson’s  third  prima  donna  assoluta,  no  more  Italian 
than  her  companions,  and  unfortunately  neither  speaking  Italian 
with  the  same  facility  nor  pronouncing  it  with  the  same  quasi¬ 
correctness.  Madame  Wippern  exults  in  the  possession  of  a  genuine 
soprano  voice  of  more  than  average  compass ;  but  both  as  an  actress 
and  as  a  singer  she  appears  to  us  essentially  mediocre ;  clever  no 
doubt,  yet  unsympathetic  and  commonplace.  The  part  of  Pamina, 
among  other  things,  contains  a  certain  air  (in  G  minor)  which,  in 
the  mouth  of  a  singer  who  can  feel  its  beauty,  should  attain  the  acme 
of  musical  expression ;  but  Madame  Wippern  by  no  means  feels  its 
beauty,  and  it  passed  off  as  flatly  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  inspi¬ 
ration.  In  Alice  (Robert  le  Diable),  the  one  character  she.  assumed 
last  year,  the  Berlinese  songstress,  though  far  from  approaching 
the  graceful  ideal  of  Meyerbeer,  was  more  at  home.  Leonora, 
in  the  Trovatore,  became  her  still  better,  and  indeed  music  of  a 
higher  class  than  this  is  not  meant  for  singers  like  Madame 
Wippern,  nor  they  for  it.  Although  we  have  no  intention  of 
passing  in  detail  every  noticeable  incident  that  has  marked  the 
season,  such  a  performance  generally  as  that  of  Mozart’s  fantastic 
opera — the  only  opera  in  wbich  he  has  shown  us  how  happily  he 
could  deal  with  magic  and  magicians — must  not  be  dismissed 
without  some  retrospective  comment.  With  the  Astratiammante 
of  Madlle.  de  Murska,  the  Papageno  of  Mr.  Santley  was  worthily 
mated.  Not  grotesquely  humorous — like  the  well-remembered 
impersonation  of  Signor  Ronconi,  at  Covent  Garden  (1851-2) — 
though  by  no  means  wanting  in  a  certain  quaint  and  quiet  humour, 
the  Papageno  of  our  English  barytone  in  a  strictly  musical  sense 
was  inimitable.  That  Mozart  should  have  composed  such  melody 
for  a  mountebank  like  Schickaneder  only  proves  that  melody  came 
from  him  unsought ;  buthearing  it  sung  by  Mr.  Santley  adds  to  our 
satisfaction  that  it  should  have  been  written,  and  encourages  a  be¬ 
lief  that  in  writing  it  down  an  imaginary  Papageno  was  all  the  while 
singing  it  in  the  ear  of  the  illustrious  musician.  The  other  charac- 
!  ters  were  in  some  instances  well,  in  some  indifferently,  in  others 
by  no  means  competently  filled.  The  Sarastro  (Herr  Wolrath)  was 
as  bad  as  anything  we  remember;  Signor  Foli,  w’ho  played  an  un¬ 
important  part,  would  have  been  in  everyway  preferable.  Tamino, 
in  Dr.  Guuz,  found  a  correct  and  thoroughly  acceptable  represen¬ 
tative  ;  while  Madlle.  Sinico,  as  Papagena,  left  nothing  to  wish. 
This  clever  lady,  by  the  way — the  Adalgisa,  the  Neris  (Medea),  &c. 
of  the  season — is  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  company. 
But  it  was  the  “  ensemble,”  as  musicians  term  it,  which  struck 
most  hearers  in  II  Flauto  Magico.  Signor  Arditi’s  chorus — now 
perhaps  unequalled  in  Europe — and  Signor  Arditi’s  band  were 
beyond  praise ;  the  scenery,  both  in  design  and  execution,  was 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Telbin,  and  the  costumes  and  stage 
arrangements  were  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  revival 
of  two  such  operas  as  Medea  and  II  Flauto  Magico  in  the  same 
season — a  season,  too,  signalized  by  frequent  representations  of 
Fidelio — betokens  a  liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
calling  for  cordial  recognition. 

Two  operas  named  in  the  prospectus  —  not  as  probabilities 
but  as  certainties  —  were  not  forthcoming.  These  were  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro  and  Tiinnhauser.  The  apostle  of  the  Zukimft 
may  afford  to  wait  awhile.  Tiinnhauser  being  intended  for  the 
future  (does  Mr.  Mapleson  advertise  it  in  that  sense  ?),  cannot 
be  judged  impartially  by  the  critics  of  the  present.  Mozart’s 
delightful  opera,  however,  would  have  been  welcome  notwith¬ 
standing  that  in  one  or  two  instances — Madlle.  Sarolta’s  Susanna, 
for  example — the  promised  cast  of  the  dramatis  persona  was 
hardly  flattering.  Don  Giovanni,  although  not  announced 
in  the  prospectus,  was  “  underlined  ”  in  the  bills ;  but,  all 
things  considered,  and  among  the  rest  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  with  a  competent  representative  of  the  hero,  its  loss 
was  not  a  very  grievous  calamity.  Don  Giovanni  without  a  Don 
Giovanni  is  nearly  as  bad  as  Hamlet  without  a  Hamlet.  Otto 
Nicolai’s  Falstaff,  which  pleased  so  much  last  year,  and  M. 
Gounod's  Mireille,  a  pastoral  opera  only  second  to  Meyerbeer’s 
Din  or  ah,  also  one  of  the  attractions  of  last  season,  would  have  been 
rewelcomed  with  universal  satisfaction.  Nor  Falstaff  nor  Mireille, 
however,  was  produced — owing,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Signor  Giuglini.  The  “  Merry  Wives  ” 
were  still  at  hand  in  Madlles.  Titiens  and  Bettelheim,  neither  of 
whom  had  lost  one  tittle  of  her  attractions,  while  the  last  was 
more  than  ever  engaging,  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  opportunities 
allowed  her  for  displaying  her  rich  voice  and  charming  talent. 
“Fat  Sir  John,”  too,  was  again  at  disposal,  in  the  substantial 
person  of  Signor  Marcello  Junca.  .All  the  characters  of  Mireille — 
from  Mireille  (Madlle.  Titiens)  to  Ourrias,  “the  ball-toucher” 
(Mr.  Santley),  and  Tavennes,  the  witch  (Madlle.  Trebolli) — were 
once  more  in  the  company,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vincent 
(Signor  Giuglini).  Why  Signor  Gardoni  should  not  have  been 
invited  to  undertake  the  parts  of  Fenton  and  Vincent,  seeing  that 
they  are  precisely  suited  to  his  means,  only  a  manager  can 
explain. 

The  ordinary  performances  of  the  season — performances  of  what 
may  be  called  the  stock  operas  of  the  repertory — have  been  un¬ 
usually  efficient.  An  indifferent  Figaro,  in  Signor  Zacchi,  and 
|  a  worse  than  indifferent  Raoul,  in  M.  Joulain,  were  redeemed  by 
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a  Rosina  and  Bartolo  (Mdlle.  Trebelli  and  Signor  Scnlese)  the 
best  the  Italian  stage  can  boast ;  while  Herr  Rokitanski  (whose 
stay  was  too  brief)  gave  us  a  Marcel  with  just  such  a  bass 
voice  as  Meyerbeer  would  have  loved.  The  execution  of  the 
Huguenots,  indeed  —  the  inefficiency  of  the  tenor  allowed  for  — 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  on  record.  In  Rossini’s  Semi- 
ramide  two  of  the  principal  characters  (Semiramide  and  Arsace, 
Madlles.  Tietjens  and  Trebelli)  were  admirably  sustained.  The 
third,  however  (Assur  —  Signor  Agnese,  from  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Paris),  was  less  to  be  commended.  Since  Tamburini,  the 
florid  music  of  this  part  has  found  no  competent  exponent ;  yet 
it  surely  lies  within  the  means  of  Mr.  Santley.  Miss 
Laura  Harris  has  made  way.  She  was  serviceable  on  two 
occasions  —  first  when  she  undertook  the  part  of  Dirce  in 
Medea,  which  contains  an  air  within  the  capacity  of  no  ordinary 
voice ;  secondly,  at  the  last  performance  of  il  Flauto  Magico,  when, 
Madlle.  de  Murska’s  engagement  having  expired,  the  little 
American  lady  boldly  assumed  the  part  of  Astrafiammante,  and 
convinced  her  hearers  that  she,  too,  could  execute,  after  a  fashion, 
those  terribly  exacting  airs.  To  conclude,  the  season,  amid  many 
shortcomings,  has  been  a  season  of  marked  achievement ;  and  no 
one  has  had  a  larger  hand  in  its  success  than  Signor  Arditi,  the 
director  of  the  music  and  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 

About  the  projected  “Company,”  of  which  an  advertisement,  cir¬ 
culated  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  on  the  last  night  of  the  season, 
announced  the  definitive  organization,  little  has  been  heard 
since  Mr.  Mapleson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  suggested  that 
“  there  must  be  some  mistake.”  In  any  case  we  can  imagine 
nothing  more  disastrous  to  art,  nothing  more  detrimental 
to  artists,  more  threatening  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  than  such 
a  monopoly  as  appears  to  have  been  contemplated.  So  far  as  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  is  concerned,  there  seems  little  chance  of  its  par¬ 
ticipating  in  any  scheme  of  the  kind.  If  it  is  true,  as  we  are  informed, 
that  the  actual  lessee  holds  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  which  it  depends  solely  upon  himself  to  fulfil,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension.  Mr.  Mapleson,  in  terms  no  less 
precise  than  simple,  declares  the  intention  of  remaining  at  his  post, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  adhere  to  this  resolve.  We,  in  common 
with  all  lovers  of  Italian  opera,  wish  well  both  to  the  Covent 
Garden  and  Ilaymarket  houses,  and  should  be  just  as  sorry  to  see 
either  give  way  as  to  see  both  united  under  one  irresponsible  di¬ 
rectorate — company  or  no  company.  Happily,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  idea  can  only  be  regarded  as  Utopian.  Half  a 
million  of  money  is,  we  have  heard,  the  capital  proposed  ;  but  let 
us  subtract  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the  chance  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  shareholders  being  found  to  make  up  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  250,000 1,  as  to  set  the  speculation  firmly  on 
its  legs  is  still  very  small.  Those  genuine  amateurs  who 
know  how  the  public  is  benefited  by  a  spirited  competition,  and 
who  wish  to  hear  as  many  Pattis  and  Murskas  as  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  would  be  the  last  to  lend  their  aid  and  countenance  to  any 
such  transaction. 


REVIEWS. 


TRACES  OF  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.* 

1MIE  evidence  which  has  been  accumulated  recently  respecting 
-  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  and  its  earliest  conditions  is 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  but  it  is  still  in  too  obscure  and 
unconnected  a  state  to  support  or  indicate  conclusions  which  can 
be  said  to  be  in  any  way  satisfactory.  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  volume 
on  Pr e- Historic  Times  exhibits  with  great  clearness  and  intelli¬ 
gence  the  general  result  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  important 
investigations  into  the  first  traces  of  mankind  in  Europe  ;  and  he 
adds  to  the  value  of  his  accurate  and  spirited  account  of  these 
strange  vestiges  of  the  past  by  placing  side  by  side  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  detailed  notices  of  the  savage  state 
of  man,  the  supposed  counterpart  of  those  early  times,  as  we  find 
it  existing  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  facts  which  he  gathers  up  and  arranges  are  as  weighty  and 
significant  as  they  are  new  and  strange.  But  when  we  attempt  to 
employ  them  for  the  purposes  of  a  theory,  we  must  be  very 
sanguine  or  very  hasty  if  we  think  that  they  will  yet  bear  very  much 
being  put  upon  them.  When  Sir  J.  Lubbock' speaks  of  a  “new 
science”  connected  with  these  discoveries  “  having  been,  so  to  speak, 
born  among  us” — of  an  “ancient  and  long  forgotten  people  rising 
as  it  were,  by  means  of  it,  to  take  that  place  which  properly 
belongs  to  it  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ” — and  implies  that 
the  memorials  of  remote  antiquity  lately  brought  to  light  rebuke 
the  despair  with  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  for  instance,  gives 
uj>  as  lost  the  “  speechless  past,”  it  seems  to  us  that  he  suggests  a 
misleading  notion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  knowledge  opened  to 
us  by  the  facts  which  justly  interest  him  so  deeply.  The  word 
“  science  ”  is  loosely  enough  used  in  rhetorical  description,  but 
it  is  very  premature  to  apply  it  in  any  sense  to  the  subject  of 
Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  book.  The  one  conclusion  which  his  book 
probably  establishes  is  the  sufficiently  familiar  one,  that  the 
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human  race  is  much  older,  not  only  than  Usher's  Chronology 
made  it,  but  than  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  even  by  those 
who  were  not  bound  to  Usher’s  Chronology — an  important 
point  to  establish  as  regards  the  history  of  mankind,  but  not 
enough,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  proofs,  to  entitle  us  yet  to  talk 
of  a  science.  For  everything  beyond  the  bare  general  conclusion 
itself  is  uncertain  or  unexplained ;  the  observations  which  have 
been  made,  new  and  relatively  extensive  as  they  have  been,  are 
yet  extremely  imperfect  and  confined  in  their  range :  and  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  human  life,  so  far  from  filling  up  the  gaps  or  explaining 
the  perplexities  of  history,  only  add  fresh  riddles  and  difficulties 
of  their  own.  We  cannot  tell  what  discoveries  may  be  in  store 
for  us,  and  people  may  be  excused  for  being  hopeful ;  but  it  is  too 
early  to  persuade  ourselves  that  our  discoveries  have  yet  given 
us  anything  clear  and  trustworthy,  such  as,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  comparative  study  of  language  appears  to  have  established, 
respecting  the  earliest  appearance  and  development  of  our  race. 

In  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  are  two  great  groups 
of  facts,  which  doubtless  may,  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  be  con¬ 
nected  together,  but  which  for  the  present  ought  to  be  kept  apart, 
as  belonging  respectively  to  periods  and  conditions  of  existence 
which  are  separated  by  a  gulf  which  we  certainly  as  yet  know  not 
how  to  bridge  over.  One  of  these  groups,  however  much  it 
exhibits  of  rudeness  and  imperfection  of  art,  and  however  much  it 
implies  of  severity  of  climate  now  changed  and  softened,  presents 
nothing  but  what  may  be  paralleled  by  other  facts  perfectly 
within  our  experience.  The  other  group  appears  to  carry  us  back 
to  a  time  when  the  physical  condition  and  the  animal  races  of 
Europe  were  too  different  from  anything  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  to  enable  us  to  do  more  than  vaguely  imagine  them.  The 
times  of  the  Bos  primigenius  and  the  woolly-haired  Rhinoceros, 
of  the  Mammoth  and  Hippopotamus  and  Cave  Bear  and 
Hyaena,  when  the  valley  of  the  Somme  was  filled  with  ice 
and  the  fragments  of  ice-fields,  belong  only  to  geology,  and  it 
is  vain  at  present  to  attempt  to  connect  them  with  the 
historical  world  as  we  now  know  it  in  its  remotest  periods. 
Yet  it  seems  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  traces 
of  human  workmanship  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  remains  of  that  primitive  period.  The  flints  of  the  bone-caves 
and  of  the  gravels  of  the  Somme — the  counterparts  to  which  have 
been  simultaneously  lighted  upon  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  by  Mr. 
Tristram  in  Phoenicia,  deep  under  the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian 
road  of  Rameses— are  too  characteristic  and  too  numerous  to  admit 
of  a  doubt  as  to  their  human  workmanship,  and  they  must  have 
been  worked  while  the  animals  with  whose  bones  they  are  found 
were  living.  But  beyond  that  isolated  fact  we  cannot  move.  It  is 
a  single,  awful  appearance,  standing  by  itself,  involving  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  enabling  us  to  conjecture  nothing  more  of  those  whose 
vestiges  we  have  found.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Danish  shell- 
mounds  and  tumuli,  the  Swiss  lake  habitations,  the  Italian  marl- 
beds  and  turbaries  and  palisades  described  by  Professor  Gastaldi, 
we  come  to  a  group  of  facts  of  an  entirely  different  order.  What¬ 
ever  their  age  may  be,  and  however  completely  all  records  of  them 
may  have  perished,  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  separate  them  from 
the  times  of  which  historical  annals  speak.  Circumstances  may 
possibly  enable  us  to  approximate  to  their  date,  and  this  date  may 
require  us  to  extend  our  chronology  a  long  way  backwards;  but 
the  actual  remains  simply  indicate  a  condition  of  life  which  is  not 
only  familiar  to  us  in  history,  but  which  is  exemplified  in  a  great 
part  of  mankind  even  now.  We  can  perfectly  understand  the 
existence  of  the  people  who  built  their  houses  on  piles  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  who  left  their  refuse  of  bones  and  shells  on  the  coast  of 
Denmark.  They  may  turn  out  to  be  older  than  the  civilization  of 
India  and  Egypt,  or  to  have  been  contemporary  with  it,  or  even  to 
have  lived  long  after  it.  But,  however  far  back  we  carry  their  an¬ 
tiquity,  when  we  have  reached  this  point  we  have  to  stop.  The 
break  comes,  and  what  we  know  of  them  does  not  help  us  at  all  to 
understand  anything  about  the  people  who  wrought  the  Abbeville 
flints.  One  set  of  people  come  within  the  range  and  domain  of 
human  experience,  though  we  know  not  their  name  or  language,  and 
history  is  silent  about  them.  The  other  are  distinctly  beyond  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Sir  J.  Lubbock  does  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  this  distinction,  and  that  he  runs  one  class  of  facts  into  the  other, 
as  if  we  might  assume  that  one  really  shaded  off  into  the  other,  or 
that  one  was  but  a  natural  step  in  advance  from  the  other.  Beginning 
with  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  more  recent  of  the  “  pre-historic 
ages  ” — the  age  when  bronze,  as  a  material  for  use,  and  not  merely 
for  ornament,  had  superseded  stone,  and  had  not  yet  been  displaced 
by  iron — he  goes  backwards,  through  the  most  remarkable  traces 
of  ancient  life,  to  the  earliest  appearances  of  human  workmanship. 
From  the  implements  of  bronze  and  stone  found  in  grave  mounds, 
and  associated  with  different  customs  of  burial,  he  goes  back  to  the 
lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  the  ascertained  number  of  which 
has  increased  so  remarkably  since  the  first  discoveries,  and  to  which 
have  now  to  be  added  remains  of  the  same  kind  in  the  peat  deposits 
which  fringe  the  Italian  lakes,  and  the  marl  beds  which  are  found 
near  the  Italian  rivers ;  to  the  Danish  shell-mounds,  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America;  and  then  to  the 
“cave  men”  and  the  flint  implements  of  the  drift  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  to  make  out 
the  connection  between  history  and  geology — between  the  world  as 
we  know  it  and  the  world  under  its  former  entirely  different  con¬ 
ditions  ;  but  the  connection  is  not  made  out  by  merely  bringing  into 
arbitrary  juxta-position,  one  after  the  other,  a  state  of  things  which 
perfectly  falls  under  our  experience  witli  another  state  of  things 
which  is  altogether  at  variance  with  it.  For  the  present,  it  is 
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necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  hasty  conclusions,  to 
acknowledge  distinctly  the  wide  chasm  which  separates  remains 
which  may  be  within  historical  times  from  those  -which  cannot  he. 
The  people  of  the  shell-mounds  and  pile-dwellings  might  actually, 
so  far  as  the  conditions  of  their  existence  go,  he  living  with  us  in 
the  nineteenth  century ;  we  can  conceive  travellers  from  more 
civilized  countries  visiting  them,  and  describing  their  habits  and 
manner  of  life ;  but  the  “cavemen”  belonged  to  a  world  which 
could  not  be  ours,  and  which  we  could  not  recognise  as  ours.  "VVe 
have  a  broad  and  real  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  facts. 
It  is  one  which  possibly  may  disappear  in  the  advance  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  for  the  present  it  exists,  and  it  is  too  great  to  be  over¬ 
looked  or  dropped  out  of  its  prominent  place  in  a  review  of  the 
subject  which  undertakes  to  exhibit  phenomena  in  their  true  and 
natural  aspects. 

Further,  it  seems  to  us  that  Sir  J.  Lubbock  does  not  sufficiently 
feel  the  extremely  limited  and  fragmentary  character  of  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  ancient  remains  which  he  describes.  The 
extreme  point  to  which  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  can  be 
carried  back  may  perhaps  be  provisionally  taken  as  fixed — it  is 
the  time  when  the  gravel-beds  of  the  Somme  were  being  formed ; 
but  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  indications  which  occur  after  this 
time  is  full  of  uncertainty.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  adopts  the  generalization 
which  distributes  the  earliest  times  into  successive  “  ages  ” — of 
stone,  “palaeolithic”  and  “neolithic,”  of  bronze,  and  of  iron. 
Chipped  flints  were  followed  in  order  of  time  by  more  artificially 
selected  and  polished  stones ;  stone,  as  an  ordinary  material,  was 
followed  by  bronze,  and  bronze  by  iron ;  and  though  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
speaks  guardedly,  and  shows  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  indications  at  times  overlapping  or  being  mixed  up 
together,  yet  he  appears  satisfied  that  difference  of  material  on 
the  whole  proves  earlier  or  later  periods,  just  as  characteristic 
fossils  are  the  marks  of  earlier  or  later  beds.  It  is  convenient,  and 
perhaps  inevitable,  to  throw  knowledge  which  occupies  our 
thoughts  into  the  shape  of  a  theory ;  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  do  not  yet  really  know  enough  to  generalize 
with  anything  like  good  grounds  about  “  ages  ”  of  stone  and 
metals,  and  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  actually  succeeded 
one  another  in  time,  in  an  order  of  diminishing  rudeness.  The 
fields  which  have  hitherto  supplied  us  with  our  facts  are  very 
local  and  narrow,  and  much  greater  ones  remain  to  be  explored. 
Attention  has  been  confined  to  a  few  stations  in  Europe,  outlying 
and  remote,  and  where  all  physical  conditions  were,  down  to  late 
periods,  harsh  and  unfavourable  to  human  life  and  development. 
When  the  origincs  of  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  are  our  subject, 
we  want  a  much  larger  range  of  comparison.  We  cannot  advance 
a  step  without  talcing  Asia,  the  earliest  parent  of  civilization,  into 
our  sphere  of  inquiry ;  we  cannot  guess  from  the  Danish  shell- 
mouuds  or  Swiss  lake-villages  what  was  going  on  at  the  same  time 
in  Sicily  or  Greece,  much  less  in  India  and  China,  or  think  that 
we  can  know  anything  of  what  the  races  were  then  like  from 
whom  came  the  men  who  composed  the  Vedas  or  built  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  by  studying  the  remains  of  so-called  ages  of  flint  and  bronze 
in  the  North-west  of  Europe.  The  utmost  that  these  remains 
enable  us  to  do  is  to  conclude  something  of  certain  races  in  a 
corner  of  the  world,  probably,  at  any  rate  possibly,  driven  into  it 
from  earlier  seats ;  they  contribute  but  little  light  to  the  larger  and 
more  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  early  condition  and 
progress  of  mankind.  And  these  remains  themselves  are  for  the 
present  hopelessly  isolated.  All  existing  collections,  numerous  and 
abundant  as  they  are,  fail  to  supply  a  thread  which  connects  one 
group  with  another,  either  in  tho  line  of  descent  or  in  collateral 
relationship.  We  cannot  find  the  clue  to  pass  from  stone  to  bronze, 
or  from  bronze  to  iron.  Further,  it  is  very  precarious  to  make 
rudeness  in  workmanship,  or  difference  in  material,  a  test  of  relative 
antiquity.  It  appears  to  be  beyond  a  doubt  that  certain  communities 
— those,  for  instance,  of  the  Danish  shell-mounds,  and  of  certain 
of  the  Swiss  lake-villages — used  only  stone,  and  not  metal.  It  is 
probable  in  a  high  degree  that  stone  in  general,  as  a  material, 
preceded  metal.  But  beyond  this  all  seems  still  open  to  question. 
It  seems  perfectly  conceivable  that  some  tribes  may  have  gone  on 
using  their  rude  chipped  flints  long  after  others  were  using  polished 
stone,  long  after  others  were  using  bronze  and  iron.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  conceivable,  because  tribes  are  found  doing  so  at  this 
moment.  Much  must  have  depended,  especially  when  intercourse 
was  so  restricted,  on  the  presence  of  a  certain  material,  and  on  the 
scarcity  or  plenty  of  it,  and  abo  on  the  social  condition  and  habits 
of  the  race.  Men  often  ehauge  with  extraordinary  rapidity  when 
once  a  great  improvement  is  opened  to  them  ;  but  they  also  often 
cliug  to  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  even  in  the  presence  of 
what  is  in  itself  more  convenient ;  for  mere  custom  by  itself  makes 
a  great  part  of  convenience.  We  know  that  great  varieties  of 
civilization  may  long  subsist  together — if  divided  by  sufficient 
barriers  of  blood,  of  religion,  of  interests,  of  traditional  habits — 
not  only  contemporaneously,  but  in  close  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is 
not  more  safe  to  conclude  that  villages  in  the  Swiss  lakes  which  used 
bronze  must  have  been  more  recent  than  neighbouring  ones  which 
used  stone,  than  it  would  be  to  conclude,  from  traces  of  social  life, 
that  the  English  of  the  Pale  and  the  Irish  outside  it  could  not  have 
been  contemporaries  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Again,  the  relation, 
in  point  of  time,  of  bronze  to  iron  is  far  too  uncertain  to  warrant 
us  in  making  an  age  of  iron  after  an  age  of  bronze.  It  may 
he  probable  that  in  certain  races  bronze  was  used  before  iron,  in 
preference  to  it,  or  at  any  rate  instead  of  it;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  can  but  guess,  and  our  grounds  for  guessing  are  not  very 


,  good.  We  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  everything  connected 
!  with  the  first  use  of  the  metals ;  how  and  where  they  were 
|  applied  to  the  purposes  of  daily  life ;  under  what  circum¬ 
stances,  of  discovery,  or  foreign  introduction  and  teaching,  they 
came  to  be  employed  in  Europe.  And  whatever  can  be  said  of 
the  difficulty  of  reducing  and  working  iron  maybe  balanced  by  the 
difficulties,  at  least  equal,  on  the  other  side,  connected  with  the 
materials  and  the  invention  of  bronze.  Bronze  presupposes  two 
remarkable  things;  the  supply  of  a  rare  metal  —  tin;  and  the 
j  knowledge  how  most  effectively  to  use  it  in  aru  alloy  with  copper, 
i  We  at  present  only  know  of  one  adequate  source  of  tin  in 
j  Europe — namely,  Cornwall ;  and  if  that  was  the  source  before  the 
days  of  the  Homeric  poems,  a  commerce  among  nations  is  implied, 
and  with  this  commerce  a  civilization,  which  take  away  all  im¬ 
probabilities  connected  with  the  full  use  of  iron.  People  wh  > 

|  could  have  invented  bronze,  and  procured  the  materials  for  it, 

|  could  surely  have  procured  and  wrought  iron ;  and  something  else 
[  besides  rudeness  and  chronological  priority  must  he  supposed  to 
account  for  the  preference  of  one  metal  to  tho  other.  It  is  odd,  in 
a  book  like  Sir  J.  Lubbock's,  to  find  him  quoting  Hesiod’s  verses 
about  the  age  of  bronze,  when  “  the  black  iron  was  not,”  as 
“eyidenco  of  ancient  writers  ”  as  to  the  priority  of  bronze  to  iron ; 
as  if  the  traditions  of  a  Greek  poet  of  the  date  of  Hesiod  proved 
anything  as  to  the  indefinite  “  pre-historic  ”  ages  of  which  Sir  J. 
Lubbock's  book  treats,  and  as  if  Hesiod’s  tradition,  if  it  proved 
the  priority  of  bronze  to  iron,  did  not  equally  prove  that  ages  of 
gold  and  silver  had  preceded  those  of  bronze  and  iron.  But  it  is 
an  instance  of  that  curious  want  of  perception  of  the  real  value 
and  significance  of  written  documents  which  is  so  often  found 
in  conjunction  with  great  acuteness  and  knowledge  on  other 
subjects.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  not  only  quotes  Hesiod,  hut  ap¬ 
parently  thinks  that  he  is  strengthening  his  case  by  confirming 
the  statement  of  Hesiod,  first  from  Lucretius,  and  then  from 
Eccard,  Goguet,  and  “'an  idea  that  runs  through  Borlase’s  History 
of  Cornwall.” 

In  making  rudeness  in  material  and  manufacture  the  test  oi  age, 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  hardly  adverts  sufficiently  to  a  consideration  which 
ought  not  to  he  lost  sight  of.  He  scarcely  takes  sufficient  account 
of  the  possibility  of  degeneration,  of  tribes  having  been  forced 
by  adverse  circumstances  to  come  back  from  the  superior  to  the 
inferior  material  and  implement  —  from  metal  to  stone,  from 
serpentine  to  Hint.  There  is  no  appearance  of  degeneration,  he 
says,  among  modern  savages.  This  is  assuming  something ;  but 
if  we  admit  the  supposition  of  migration,  we  must  admit  the 
frequent  possibility,  in  those  days,  of  degeneration.  In  the 
earlier  conditions  of  the  world,  when  there  was  apparently 
much  migration  under  very  different  conditions  from  those  under 
which  migration  went  on  later  and  goes  on  at  present,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  vanquished  and  dispossessed  races,  driven  into  ruder 
and  poorer  seats,  cut  off  from  the  facilities  of  life  which  they  once 
had  and  which  commerce  did  not  supply,  and  reduced  to  coarser 
and  scantier  appliances,  may  have  lost  arts  instead  of  gained 
them  in  the  progress  of  time.  The  “Essex  Hector,”  in  his 
bold  and  ingenious,  but  not  very  conclusive  essay,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  circumstance  that  even  the  flint  instruments,  in  some 
of  their  shapes,  look  like  attempts  to  recall  and  imitate  the  forms 
which  more  naturally  belong  to  metal.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  world,  when  life  was 
hard,  and  communication  and  trade  so  difficult,  the  possibility 
must  be  fully  taken  into  account  of  men  going  back  under 
unfavourable  conditions,  and  giving  up  metal  from  the  sheer 
impossibility  of  getting  it.  A  careful  comparative  study  of  the 
various  races  and  social  conditions  coexisting  in  India,  and 
presenting  among  them  such  extreme  contrasts,  and  of  the  probable 
causes  which  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  more  remote  and 
uncivilized  among  them,  would  induce  caution,  and  might  sug¬ 
gest  important  analogies,  in  speculating  on  the  early  communities 
of  mankind,  which  were  probably  marked  at  one  and  the  same 
period  by  the  broadest  differences,  even  in  such  a  limited  area  as 
Europe. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  subject  should  be  mainly 
studied  with  reference  to  the  mere  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  race.  Our  knowledge  is  in  much  too  crude  and  disjointed  a 
state  to  help  irs  much  in  this  particular  point,  which  appears  to 
derive  an  importance — an  undue  importance,  as  we  think — from 
considerations  indirectly  connected  with  it.  Where,  as  in  this  case, 
so  little  explains  itself,  and  so  much  has  to  he  learnt  before  we  can 
be  said  to  know  anything,  it  would  he  more  fruitful  to  study  these 
singular  remains  for  themselves,  and  to  leave  aside  the  question  of 
age,  or  even  of  the  relation,  in  point  of  time  and  succession,  of 
one  group  to  another,  till  we  have  better  means  of  determining  it 
than  we  possess.  There  is  more  likelihood  of  their  falling  at  last 
into  their  proper  place  if,  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  investigated 
simply  for  their  own  sake,  as  fresh  evidences  of  unknown  states  of 
human  society,  without  any  thought  of  proving  either  their 
antiquity  or  their  lateness.  They  would  not  be  a  bit  less  curious, 
so  far  as  we  could,  find  out  anything  about  them,  though  we  looked 
at  them  without  reference  to  the  controversies  with  which  they 
have  been  connected,  and  though  we  doubted  whether  they  came 
before  civilization  in  the  East,  or  long  after  it  had  spread  west¬ 
wards,  or  whether  there  were  grounds  for  assigning  them  a  date 
at  all. 
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LE  SUPPLICE  D’UNE  FEMME.* 

\\7IIEN  a  gentleman  who  has  written  a  play  finds  that  it 
VV  attains  an  immense  success,  and  attracts  the  inhabitants  of 
a  large  capital  for  a  long  series  of  weeks,  the  feeling  which  we 
might  naturally  expect  him  to  entertain  would  be  one  of  unmixed 
satisfaction.  Let  the  capital  be  Paris,  where  the  drama  certainly 
has  an  importance  which  it  never  reaches  in  London,  and  the 
highest  bliss  within  the  reach  of  popular  authorship  would  seem 
to  be  grasped.  But,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  has  taught  us,  there  is  a 
skeleton  in  every  cupboard,  even  in  a  prompter’s  box. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  Le  Supplice  (Time 
Femme,  a  play  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  which  has  created 
an  unmistakeable  furor.  The  fact  that  it  was  written  by  M.  Emile 
de  Girardin  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  it  interesting  to  a  wider 
circle  of  Englishmen  than  is  usually  occupied  with  theatrical 
doings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ;  and  the  adapters  for 
the  London  stage  must  have  read  wistfully  of  a  triumph  which 
they  could  not  turn  to  profitable  account,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  was  altogether  repugnant  to  British  notions.  A  married 
lady,  moving  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  society,  and  living  in 
perpetual  terror  of  a  tyrannical  amant,  might  be  very  attractive 
to  the  Parisians,  but  would  be  coldly,  or  even  perhaps  too  warmly, 
received  by  John  Bull.  However,  as  far  as  Paris  was  concerned, 
all  was  right,  and  every  one  was  gratified  with  Le  Supplice.  d’une 
Femme  and  its  success,  except  hi.  de  Girardin  himself.  The 
cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon  is  explained  by  his  preface, 
and  those  who  learn  it  for  the  first  time  will  perhaps  discover  that 
they  have  incorrectly  translated  the  title  of  the  book  ;  that  they 
have  connected  the  words  “  par  Emile  de  Girardin  ”  both  with 
the  play  and  with  the  preface,  whereas  they  refer  to  the  latter 
only.  But  we  anticipate.  Let  us,  in  spite  of  Horatian  warnings, 
tell  the  tale  from  the  beginning,  on  the  authority  of  the  preface, 
which,  be  it  said  between  four  walls,  we  find  more  entertaining 
than  the  plaju 

Last  September,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  with  no  political  work 
on  his  hands,  found  himself  at  the  Chateau  du  Yal,  and  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  regretted  that  he  was  an  early 
riser.  At  five  o’clock  every  morning,  by  force  of  sheer  habit,  did 
he  leave  his  bed,  and  how  to  fill  up  his  time  he  had  not  the 
slightest  notion.  He  opened  his  window  and  looked  out  upon  a 
superb  landscape,  listened  to  the  song  of  the  birds — which,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  are  not  altogether  extinct  in  France — and  sniffed 
the  flowers  newly  bathed  in  dew ;  but  these  simple  pleasures  soon 
lost  their  charm,  and  he  came  to  the  melancholy  reflection — 

lorsqu’on  est  reveur,  et  qu’on  n’est  pas  chasseur,  que  faire  a  la 
campagne  ?  ”  At  last  the  happy  notion  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  worthily  consume  the  too  numerous  hours  by  writing  a 
play.  The  thought  at  once  resolved  itself  into  action.  In  three 
mornings  the  three  acts  of  Le  Supplice  d'une  F'emme  were  com¬ 
pleted,  just  as  La  Fille  du  Millimnaire,  a  comedy  by  the  same 
author,  was  completed  some  years  before.  Here  let  us  remark 
that  it  is  only  your  great  historian  of  the  Thucydides  stamp  who 
can  convey  an  opinion  or  a  sentiment  while  seemingly  confin¬ 
ing  himself  to  simple  narrative.  "When  Ben  Jonson  wished  to 
state  the  fact  that  he  had  written  his  Volpone  in  live  weeks,  he 
could  only  do  so  in  the  language  of  obvious  boasting.  He  made 
the  speaker  of  his  prologue,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  he  was 
usually  a  year  about  a  play,  address  the  audience  thus  : — 

To  this  there  needs  no  lie,  hut  this  his  creature  (i.e.  Volpone) 

Which  was  two  mouths  since  no  feature, 

And  though  he  dares  give  them  five  lives  to  mend  it, 

’Tis  known  five  weeks  fully  penn’d  it. 

What  a  contrast  to  these  sadly  unmusical  lines  is  presented  by  the 
extremely  refined  manner  in  which  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  allures 
us  to  admire  the  inventive  genius  that  could  write  an  original 
play,  not  in  five  weeks,  but  in  three  days ! 

The  projected  play,  so  rapidly  completed,  was  to  exhibit  in 
action  and  dialogue  the  torture  ( supplice )  endured  by  a  woman 
who  has  forgotten  her  duty  but  for  one  single  moment  in  her  whole 
life.  Yet  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  a  single  moment,  especially 
in  a  country  where  dramatic  masterpieces  in  three  acts  are  knocked 
off  in  as  many  mornings.  The  fault  perpetrated  in  this  unlucky 
particle  of  time  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  little  girl,  not  the 
child  of  Madame’s  husband.  To  make  a  tumble  terrible,  of  course 
the  tumbler  must  be  placed  in  an  elevated  position.  Mathilde,  as 
she  is  called,  “  avait  le  coeur  place  haut  ”  ;  falsehood  she  detested, 
and  hypocrisy  she  held  in  horror ;  but  her  leading  quality,  above  all 
others,  was  respect  for  her  husband’s  name,  and  the  fear  of  destroy¬ 
ing  that  cloudless  happiness  which  resulted  from  his  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  wife.  In  this  husband  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  saw  a 
possible  peril.  Husbands  deceived  by  wives  who  fear  to  trouble  their 

bonheur  sans  nuages”  have  often  been  causes  of  mirth,  particularly 
on  the  French  stage ;  and  what  if  the  tale  of  Mathilde,  interesting 
by  her  years  of  virtue,  and  more  interesting  still  through  her  moment 
of  vice,  should  be  rendered  absolutely  funny  through  tin;  excessive 
confidence  of  her  husband,  the  worthy  M.  Dumont  Y  The  keen  eye 
that  detected  the  peril  also  perceived  the  means  of  avoiding  it. 
To  the  ordinary  world  a  credulous  husband  and  a  confiding 
husband  appear  much  the  same ;  but  to  the  eyes  of  an  observer 
who,  like  M.  de  Girardin,  studies  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart, 
no  two  persons  can  be  more  essentially  different.  The  difference, 

*  I.e  Supplice  d'une  Femme.  Drame  cn  Trois  Actes.  Avec  une  Preface. 
Par  Emile  de  Girardin. 


as  the  dramatist  very  property  felt,  must  be  rendered  as  apparent 
as  possible ;  and  he,  moreover,  saw  that  for  this  purpose  the  trespass 
of  Mathilde  might  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  Her  false 
position,  and  the  torture  which  is  the  result  of  her  fault,  have  had  a 
purifying  effect ;  she  is  la  femme  adultere  mais  martyre,” 
and  is  consequently  more  careful  in  avoiding  the  shafts  of  scandal 
than  a  woman  who,  as  Joseph  Surface  has  it,  suffers  from  a 
“  plethora  of  virtue.”  "What  is  more,  she  sincerely  loves  her 
husband,  while  she  almost  dislikes  her  amant.  It  is  obvious 
enough  that  by  a  wife  so  placed  a  husband  may  be  easily  deceived 
without  becoming  supremely  ridiculous.  However,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high  authority  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  difference  between  credulity,  as 
something  which  is  ridiculous,  and  confidence,  as  something 
which  is  not,  is  mainly  one  of  kind,  and  does  not  apply  to  hus¬ 
bands  more  than  to  any  one  else.  The  man  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  believing  improbable  assertions  without  sufficient  evidence 
may  fairly  be  called  credulous,  even  though  the  assertions  prove 
to  be  true ;  while  he  who  suspends  life  belief  till  he  finds  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  it  does  not  merit  the  reproach,  even  when  he  has 
been  made  to  swallow  a  well-cooked  falsehood.  M.  Dumont  places 
implicit  confidence  in  his  wife  simply  because  he  has  no  motive  to 
do  otherwise. 

The  married  couple  being  intrinsically  so  virtuous,  and — errors 
excepted — so  thoroughly  devoted  to  each  other,  the  tempter  to  evil 
must  of  course  be  a  demon  of  the  worst  and  cleverest  species.  Such 
a  spotless  Eve  could  only,  one  would  think,  fall  through  the  wiles  of 
a  serpent  subtle  and  malignant  beyond  tbe  average.  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  M.  Alvarez,  the  gallant  Lothario  of  the  tale,  who  is  by  no 
means  gay,  like  the  pet  sinner  bequeathed  by  Nicholas  Howe  to  a 
posterity  that  does  not  avail  itself  of  the  bequest,  is  just  a9  good 
in  his  way  as  M.  and  Madame  Dumont.  Nobody  in  the  world 
could  have  a  better  heart ;  but  the  Spanish  blood  indicated  by  his 
name  has  proved  too  much  for  his  moral  scruples,  and,  finding 
M.  Dumont  involved  in  a  pecuniary  difficulty,  he  has  helped  him 
out  of  the  scrape,  and  thus  placed  himself  in  a  convenient  position 
for  the  seduction  of  his  wife.  If  the  crime  was  heavy,  the  passion 
was  strong,  and  the  sum  was  large— so  surety  here  are  extenuating 
circumstances  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  of  French  juries. 
Besides,  poor  M.  Alvarez  is  visited  with  the  heaviest  retribution 
that  an  unfortunate  lover  could  endure — namely,  the  jealousy 
arising  from  the  perpetual  exhibition  of  Madame  Dumont’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  her  husband.  The  noted  Fanny  of  M.  Feydeau  was  not 
unreasonably  devoted  to  her  lawful  spouse,  and  yet  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  her  spouso  sufficiently  tormented  her  lover  to  render 
the  latter  the  general  favourite  among  French  novel-readers  for 
a  whole  season.  Surely,  then,  M.  Alvarez,  who  feels  himself 
snubbed  by  the  woman  he  has  seduced,  and  is  forced  to  perceive 
that  in  her  eyes  he  makes  a  very  sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  has  some  claim  to  the  sympathies  of  the  sympathetic. 

These  three  excellent  persons  have,  however,  contrived  somehow 
or  other  to  bring  about  a  sad  complication  of  misery  and  vice, 
thus  reversing  Mr.  Carlyle's  problem,  “  Given  an  assembly  of  utter 
scoundrels  to  produce  perfect  happiness  ” ;  and  that  we  may  fully 
appreciate  their  difficulty,  we  must  be  taught  to  look  at  them  from 
a  new,  or  rather  a  very  old,  stand-point.  While,  with  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  we  take  a  heliocentric  view  and  look  into  the  recesses  of 
the  heart,  we  can  only  admire  the  amiable  trio ;  but  he  kindly 
allows  us  to  take  a  geocentric  view  likewise,  and  see  how  the  per¬ 
sonages  look  in  the  eyes  of  less  gifted  mortals.  To  this  end  he  has 
contrived  a  certain  Madame  de  Larcy,  as  the  incarnation  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  “  world.”  Madame  de  Larcy  is  one  of  those 
unpopular  persons  who  see  into  millstones  further  than  their 
neighbours.  She  notices  that  M.  Alvarez  is  a  little  too  often  in 
Madame  Dumont’s  opera-box,  and  she  begins  to  draw  conclusions, 
which  she  is  enabled  to  verify  as  the  story  proceeds.  Ileliocentri- 
calty  speaking,  this  lady  is,  of  course,  all  wrong;  geocentrically, 
she  is  terribly  right.  Jeanne,  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  the 
innocent  result  of  the  faux-pus,  completes  the  group.  She  is  the 
delight  of  M.  Dumont,  her  father  de  jure,  whom  she  infinitely 
prefers  to  M.  Alvarez,  her  father  de  facto,  and  who  cannot  make 
out  why  his  adored  Mathilde  treats  the  little  darling  with  such 
coolness.  The  good  man  does  not  suspect  that  she  is  a  being 
“persounifiant  sous  les  traits  de  l’ingenuite  le  remords  vivant.” 

Tho  slight  story  by  which  these  personages  are  connected  is 
only  contrived  with  a  view  to  their  development,  and  completely 
answers  its  purpose.  While  the  crime  of  Mathilde  is  unknown  to 
her  husband,  she  appears  a  prey  to  the  remorse  to  which  aliment 
is  constantly  supplied  by  the  excessive  kindness  of  M.  Dumont, 
the  innocence  of  Jeanne,  and,  what  is  most  insupportable  of  all, 
the  tyrannical  jealousy  of  Alvarez,  whose  position  as  her  husband’s 
partner  enables  him  to  be  perpetually  near  her,  and  who  will 
scarcely  trust  her  out  of  his  sight.  When,  from  circumstances  un¬ 
necessary  to  explain,  Mathilde  finds  that  the  fatal  secret  can  be 
no  longer  kept,  she  herself  reveals  tho  unpleasant  truth  to  the 
astounded  M.  Dumont.  The  injured  husband  takes  a  magnani¬ 
mous  revenge.  He  does  not  challenge  M.  Alvarez  to  a  duel,  which 
would  produce  a  general  scandal,  but  compels  him  to  withdraw 
his  ample  funds  from  the  business.  Thus  the  necessary  separation 
of  Mathilde  from  her  husband  may  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
discovery  of  her  infidelity,  but  to  her  inability  to  support  the: 
poverty  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  must  occasion. 

•Having  created  his  five  typical  personages  and  dexterously  set 
them  in  motion,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  not  obeying  his  own 
impulses,  but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mends  at  the 
Chateau  du  Val,  asked  the  authorities  of  the  Theatre  l'r unsafe  to 
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allow  him  a  “  reading.”  The  request  was  of  course  granted,  and 
the  “  reading  ”  took  place  on  the  1 4U1  of  December,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  author,  the  offspring  of  three  sunny  mornings 
was  pronounced  perilleux.  “  Penlleux !  ” — that  was  the  ex¬ 
pression.  An  English  manager,  under  precisely  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  used  the  word  “dangerous.”  So  here  we  hare 
an  instance  of  the  corresponding  words  in  two  languages  being 
exactly  equivalent  to  each  other. 

That  the  rickety  craft  might  he  rendered  a  little  more  sea¬ 
worthy,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  was  solicited  to  intrust  it  to  the 
hands  of  an  author  who  was  still  young,  hut  to  whom  great  and 
numerous  successes  had  given  the  experience  of  age.  This  author 
is  not  named  in  the  preface,  but  every  one  knows  that  he  is 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils.  With  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
Theatre  Franeais  M.  de  Girardin  graciously  complied — not  on  his 
own  account,  for  he  saw  no  danger  in  the  piece,  and  if  he  had 
he  would  have  gallantly  braved  it ;  but  he  magnanimously  reflected 
that  other  interests  than  his  own  were  at  stake,  that,  as  far  as  actors 
were  concerned,  damns,  as  Acres  says,  had  not  had  their  day, 
and  that  theatrical  managers  are  not  benefited  by  gigantic  failures. 

In  consequence,  or  in  spite,  of  the  modifications  of  M.  A,  Dumas 
ills,  Le  Supplice  dune  Femme  attained,  as  we  have  already  said,  an 
enormous  success,  which,  as  we  have  likewise  said,  brought  small 
pleasure  to  M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Gil  Bias 
and  the  Archbishop — so  far  heightened  in  interest  that  poor  Gil  Bias 
has  been  called  upon  not  only  to  comment  upon,  but  to  modify,  the 
prelate’s  homily.  The  original  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
adapter  has  not  mended  but  marred  his  work,  and  he  now  pre¬ 
sents  the  public  with  the  original  as  well  as  with  the  modified 
scenes,  exclaiming,  like  Hamlet,  “  Look  here  upon  this  picture  and 
on  this.”  The  work  which  we  are  at  present  reviewing  consists  of 
the  play,  as  modified  by  M.  Dumas  fils,  and  of  M.  Girardin’s 
preface,  in  which  the  scenes  that  have  been  most  materially  altered 
are  reproduced  just  as  they  sprang  up  in  all  their  freshness  at  the 
Chateau  du  Yal.  The  comparison  of  the  two  texts  will  scarcely 
prove  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  the  collation  of 
two  ancient  codices  of  a  Greek  play.  The  modifications  of  M.  Du¬ 
mas  seem  to  have  been  made  rather  with  a  view  to  stage  expe¬ 
diency  than  to  the  moral  tendency  of  the  play,  for  the  de¬ 
scription  that  we  have  given  of  the  personages  and  their 
position  is  applicable  to  both  the  conflicting  versions.  Why  M. 
Girardin’s  scenes  are  dangerous,  and  those  of  M.  Dumas  are  not, 
we  cannot  surmise.  According  to  our  notions,  the  peril  of  the 
work  would  have  consisted  in  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  living  for 
seven  years  in  the  same  house  with  her  husband  and  her  para¬ 
mour,  and  this  spectacle  is  presented  alike  by  M.  de  Girardin  and 
M.  Dumas. 


CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  ARABIA.* 

( Second  Notice. ) 

f  IAIIE  first  account  of  the  Jowf,  that  singular  oasis  or  land-island 
where  we  left  Mr.  Palgrave,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Wallin’s 
paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society.  Notice 
has  been  taken  of  this  by  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  Descriptive  Ethnology, 
but  by  no  one  else  in  England,  to  our  knowledge.  The  capital  of 
the  district  is  an  aggregate  of  eight  separate  villages  called  Books, 
or  “markets,”  tenanted  each  by  its  own  clan  or  family,  which 
have  been  welded  firmly  together  since  Wallin’s  visit  by  the 
powerful  ruler  of  Shomer.  Inferior  to  the  southern  districts  in 
fertility,  the  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  abounds  in  fruit  trees, 
both  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  The  population  amounts 
to  upwards  of  forty  thousand.  They  are  brave  men,  but,  viewed 
by  the  light  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  later  experience,  they  are  pronounced 
to  be  not  much  better  than  mere  Bedouins  after  all,  far  lower  in 
moral  character  than  the  southern  highlanders.  The  country,  like 
much  of  Central  Arabia,  originally  to  some  extent  Christianized, 
soon  relapsed  into  semi-Paganism  after  the  first  floodtide  of 
Mahometan  conquest.  It  formed  part  of  the  Wahhabi  Empire  at 
its  first  establishment,  but  when  that  was  broken  up  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  it  fell  into  such  a  chaotic  state  of  intestine  warfare  that 
many  men  are  declared  to  have  lived  and  died  in  it  without  ever 
quitting  their  own  quarter  of  the  town.  The  Jowf  now  fully 
shares  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Jebel  Shomer  since 
its  conquest  by  Telal  ibn  Rasheed,  who  rescued  it  from  this 
state  of  anarchy,  completely  reducing  to  submission  the  Ruala 
Bedouins  who  had  profited  by  the  disorder  to  levy  a  fixed 
black  mail  upon  the  whole  district.  Mr.  Palgrave,  an 
avowed  Christian  of  Damascus,  moved  about  in  this  district  with 
perfect  freedom ;  although  the  Puritan  party,  who  act  here  and  all 
over  Arabia  as  Wahhabi  sympathizers,  and  intrigue  in  their  interest, 
of  course  denounced  him  at  random  and  a  priori  as  a  mufsid,  or  breeder 
of  mischief.  But  the  governor,  in  reply  to  this  denunciation,  very 
sensibly  observed  that,  as  he  was  bound  straight  for  Telal’s  head¬ 
quarters,  he  would  be  brought  to  hook  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  quite  soon  enough,  if  he  there  failed  to  give  a  good  account 
of  himself.  Mr.  Palgrave,  however,  had  a  narrow  escape  on  first 
entering  the  Jowf.  A  fine  young  lad  told  him  that  when  his  party 
first  came  in  sight  it  was  an  open  question  whether  or  not  to  shoot 
them  down,  in  order  to  settle  the  matter  oil-hand  with  suspicious 
foreigners ;  such  being  the  Central  Arabian  way  of  “  ’eaving  ’alf  a 
brick  ”  at  the  stranger.  Mr.  Palgrave’s  own  words  will  form  the  best 
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summing  up  of  the  Jowf.  A  rising  civilization  contending  against 
preceding  and  surrounding  barbarism ;  a  simple  organization  put 
in  place  of  absolute  chaos ;  a  tincture  of  Mahometanism — even  of 
Wahhabi  fanaticism,  thin-laid  over  Arab  materialism  and  indif¬ 
ference  ;  a  love  of  commerce  slowly  gaining  ground ;  much 
hospitality  and  politeness;  such  was  the  Jowf  in  1862. 

Anxious  to  push  on  to  Ilayel,  Mr.  Palgrave  found  no  -opportu¬ 
nity  for  doing  so  until  the  arrival  of  a  deputation  of  Northern 
Bedouins,  on  their  way  to  the  capital  to  tender  the  submission  of 
their  tribe  to  the  ruler  of  Shomer.  The  governor  himself  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Palgrave  to  join  this  mission,  and  forwarded  him  on 
his  way  with  the  proper  certificates.  The  new  Bedouins,  unlike 
the  first  batch,  not  only  were  able  to  realize  Telal’s  greatness  and 
power,  but  over-realized  it;  paying  him  divine  honours,  after 
the  fashion  of  another  Bedouin  who,  being-  asked  by  an  Arab  friend 
of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  who  was  his  God,  replied,  “  Well,  it  was  Fadee, 
but  since  his  death  I  really  cannot  say  who  is  God  now.”  We  take 
the  opportunity  of  observing  here  that  Mr.  Palgrave’s  humour  is 
magnetically  attracted  towards  theological  speculation,  after  the 
same  fashion  that  Sydney  Smith’s  always  tended  in  the  direction 
of  the  Church  Establishment.  The  humour  of  the  traveller,  like 
that  of  the  canon,  is  fed  by  his  “  shop”;  and  casuistry  about  Allah 
is  the  shop  of  those  who  dwell  among  Mahometans  as  much  as 
the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  archdeacons  and  pew-openers  were 
shop  to  Sydney  Smith.  Before  reaching  the  confines  of  the 
central  district  of  Jebel  Shomer,  one  of  the  Nefood,  or  arms  of 
the  great  ocean-stream  of  burning  sand,  had  to  be  crossed.  The 
travellers  had  to  wade  step  by  step  through  the  long  summer  day 
among  swelling  waves  of  loose  scorching  sand,  with  little  to  eat 
and  less  to  drink  ;  having  no  rest  by  day,  because  no  shelter  was 
to  be  had,  scanty  and  broken  sleep  at  night  being  their  only 
repose.  Then  the  sun  overhead  struck  blazing  down,  till  clothes, 
baggage,  and  all  about  them  took  the  smell  of  burning,  and  scarce 
permitted  the  touch.  “Were  this  eternal,  it  were  hell,”  said 
Mr.  Palgrave  to  his  comrade,  drooping  on  his  camel.  Their 
Bedouin  companions  seem  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  plunder¬ 
ing  and  abandoning  them  in  the  desert,  without  water  or  camels. 
This  practice  of  marooning,  to  borrow  an  illustrative  term  from 
West  Indian  piracy  and  buccaneering,  seems  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  among  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  Proper,  and  one  or  two 
horrible  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Palgrave.  In  the  present 
case,  they  were  dissuaded  by  some  Shomer  Bedouins,  who  dreaded 
the  probable  consequences  of  Telal’s  wrath  and  vengeance. 
This  party  reach  the  mountains  at  last,  pass  through  a  narrow 
rocky  defile,  and  see  the  battlements  and  walls  of  the  capital 
shining  yellow  in  the  setting  sun.  They  were  received  with 
a  hospitable  and  ceremonious  welcome  by  the  Prince’s  Conrt 
Chamberlain,  housed  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  were  opening 
their  hearts  to  one  another  in  the  fulness  of  mutual  congratulation, 
when  Mr.  Palgrave,  albeit  a  strong-minded  man,  lost  his  self- 
control  and  his  readiness  of  wit  for  a  moment,  and  staggered  back 
as  though  struck  by  a  regular  facer.  For  among  the  bystanders 
the  first  face  that  his  eye  fell  upon  was  that  of  an  old  Syrian  friend 
of  his,  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  now  merchant,  now  post  contractor, 
and  a  zealous  Mahometan  withal,  whom  he  had  left  atDamascus  only 
six  months  before.  The  scene  which  ensued  is  an  excellent  Arabian 
parallel  to  Vambery’s  scene  at  the  Herat  reception,  where  the 
Prince  of  that  place  insisted  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  it  is  so 
well  told  that  we  hardly  have  the  heart  to  spoil  it  by  a  summary. 
Of  course  he  claimed  a  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Palgrave, 
who  stared  helplessly  for  answer.  But  a  second  man,  who  had 
never  left  Arabia,  declared  that  he  too  had  known  him  at  Da¬ 
mascus  ;  and  a  third  man  vowed  that  he  knew  him  at  Cairo,  and 
that  he  had  a  big  house,  a  pretty  daughter,  and  a  fine  horse  there. 
Mr.  Palgrave,  feeling  himself  drowning,  clutched  at  this  last 
bouncing  untruth  as  at  a  straw,  and  made  dexterous  play  with  it, 
neutralizing  the  true  man  by  means  of  the  false  man,  and  ending 
victoriously  by  discrediting  him  and  cutting  him  dead. 

With  Telal  ibn  Rasheed,  the  ruler  of  the  country,  he  of 
course  had  no  secrets.  Mr.  Palgrave  was  distinctly  accre¬ 
dited  to  this  able  and  enlightened  sovereign  by  the  French 
Emperor.  We  cannot  expect  him  to  be  as  communicative  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  his  mission  in  his  published  work  as 
he  was  in  private  audience  with  Telal,  and  we  may  only  specu¬ 
late  and  guess  what  “  business  of  Egypt  ”  it  was  that  sent 
him  into  unknown  regions  and  Bohemian  diplomacy— whether 
it  was  horses,  missionaries,  cotton,  or  oppressed  nationalities. 
It  is  not  clear  how  far  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Telal  on  the 
point  of  his  being  a  Frank  as  well  as  a  Christian,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception,  and  was  generally 
assisted  and  protected  by  that  potentate  during  the  whole  of  his 
stay  at  Ilayel.  The  North-Central  region  of  Arabia,  now  forming 
the  Kingdom  of  Jebel  Shomer,  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  outer  world  after  the  break  up  of  the  Caliphate  and  the  period 
of  the  various  Turkish  conquests,  relapsed,  like  the  Jowf,  from 
Mahometanism  thinly  laid  over  Christianity,  into  semi-Paganism. 
Then  came  the  Wahhabi  revival,  then  the  overthrow  of  the 
W'ahhabi  Empire  by  the  Egyptians,  and  then  anarch}-.  Abdallah 
ibn  Rasheed,  father  of  the  present  ruler  Telal,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  kingdom.  A  gallant  and  adventurous  warrior,  he 
began  his  career  with  the  odour  of  miraculous  interposition  attach¬ 
ing  to  him.  When  he  was  lying  with  his  throat  cut  by  some 
Bedouins,  who  had  attacked  his  party  while  taking  refuge  in  the 
North  from  the  dominant  clan  at  Havel,  hostile  to  his  family,  a 
flock  of  sand-grouse  hovered  about  him,  shading  him  from  the 
burning  sun  and  saving  his  life.  He  took  service  with  the 
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Wahhabis,  and  became  one  of  their  most  useful  partisans;  his  : 
crowning  feat,  admirably  narrated  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  being  the 
retributive  murder  of  the  usurper  Mesharee,  who  had  assassinated 
Turkee,  his  cousin.  The  Wahhabi  king,  Feysul,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  succeed  his  father  Turkee,  and  who  had  been  prudently 
advised  by  Abdallah  not  to  waste  his  strength  away  from  the  centre 
on  the  outlying  war  of  Hasa,  repaid  Abdallah’s  services  by  forming 
the  Kingdom  of  Skomer  for  him  and  firmly  establishing  him  there 
on  the  terms  of  general  moral  subservience.  The  whole  of  the 
more  modern  history  of  Shomer  consists  in  the  gradual  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  from  this  position  of  dependence,  by  the 
military  prowess  and  the  diplomatic  adroitness  of  Abdallah  and 
his  son  Telal.  The  latter  has  now  been  only  ten  years  on  the 
throne,  yet  his  clear  head  and  strong  hand  have  made  his  terri¬ 
tories  the  very  model  and  type  of  genuine  Asiatic  civilization, 
seen  at  its  very  best.  It  does  one  good  to  read  Mr. 
Palgrave’s  Shomer  chapters.  The  character  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
mind  is  perhaps  that  of  an  advocate  rather  than  of  a  judge;  he  is 
evidently  a  man  of  vehement  impulses,  and  places  all  the  resources 
of  very  unusual  subtlety  of  logic  and  force  of  mind  at  the  service  of 
each  impulse  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.  Yet,  after  making  every 
deduction  for  this  habit  of  mind  in  the  present  case,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  reality  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  glow¬ 
ing  picture,  for  the  minute  truth  of  which  he  gives  us  so  many 
vouchers.  The  security  of  the  country  is  perfect,  crime  is  all  but 
unknown,  and  Telal  is  taking  measures  to  increase  its  commerce 
and  place  it  in  such  communication  with  the  outer  world  as  can¬ 
not  fail  to  benefit  it,  without  possibly  injuring  it.  In  his  foreign 
relations  he  j  udiciously  steers  a  middle  course — keeping  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  formidable  Southern  neighbours,  and  even  allowing 
their  Puritan  missionaries  a  certain  length  of  tether  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  their  fanatical  principles  within  his  dominions,  but  care¬ 
fully  jealous  of  encroachment  in  political  matters.  He  thinks  it 
worth  while,  in  consideration  of  certain  commercial  advantages,  to 
render  a  merely  formal  acknowledgment  of  supreme  authority  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  but  this  deference  does  not  go  beyond 
words.  It  is  obvious  that  Turkey  is  interested  in  securing  the 
friendship  of  one  who  may  prove  of  vital  importance  in  restraining 
the  dreadful  Wahhabi  avalanche  which  is  impending,  and  hourly 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  territory  of  Meeca  and  Medina. 
And  he  spares  no  effort  to  attract  the  rich  stream  of  Persian  com¬ 
mercial  and  religious  pilgrimage  to  the  Ilajaz.  through  his  own 
dominions.  We  subjoin  the  portrait  and  the  character'  of  Mr. 
Palgrave’s  chief  hero  : — 

The  midmost  figure  was  in  fact  that  of  the  prince  himself.  Short  of 
stature,  broad-shouldered,  and  strongly  built,  of  a  very  dusky  complexion, 
with  long  black  hair,  dark  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a  countenance  rather 
severe  than  open,  Telal  might  readily  be  supposed  above  forty  years  in  age, 
though  he  is  in  fact  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  at  most,  llis  step  was 
measured,  his  demeanour  grave  and  somewhat  haughty.  His  dress,  a  long 
robe  of  Cacliemire  shawl,  covered  the  white  Arab  shirt,  and  over  all  he  wore 
a  delicately  worked  cloak  of  camel’s  hair  from  ’Oman,  a  great  rarity  and 
highly  valued  in  this  part  of  Arabia,  llis  head  was  adorned  by  a  broidered 
handkerchief,  in  which  silk  and  gold  thread  had  not  been  spar  ed,  and  girt 
by  a  broad  band  of  camel’s  hair  eutwined  with  red  silk,  the  manufacture  of 
Meshid  ’Alee.  A  gold-mounted  sword  hung  by  his  side,  and  his  dress  was 
perfumed  with  musk  in  a  degree  better  adapted  to  Arab  than  to  European 
nostrils.  His  glance  never  rested  for  a  moment  ;  sometimes  it  turned  on  his 
nearer  companions,  sometimes  on  the  crowd  ;  1  have  seldom  seen  so  truly  an 
“  eagle  eye  ”  in  rapidity  and  in  brilliancy. 

***** 

The  young  sovereign  possessed,  in  fact,  all  that  Arab  ideas  require  to 
ensure  "good  government  and  lasting  popularity.  Affable  towards  the 
eommon  people,  reserved  and  haughty  with  the  aristocracy,  courageous  and 
skilful  in  war,  a  lover  of  commerce  and  building  in  time  of  peace,  liberal 
even  to  profusion,  yet  always  careful  to  maintain  and  augment  the  state 
revenue,  neither  over  strict  nor  yet  scandalously  lax  in  religion,  secret  in 
his  designs,  but  never  known  to  break  a  promise  once  given,  or  violate  a 
plighted  fiaith  ;  severe  in  administration,  yet  averse  to  bloodshed,  he  offered 
the  very  type  of  what  an  Arab  prince  should  he.  I  might  add,  that  among 
all  rulers  or  governors,  European  or  Asiatic,  with  whose  acquaintance  I 
have  ever  chanced  to  he  honoured,  I  know  few  equal  in  the  true  art  of 
government  to  Telal,  son  of  ’Abd-Allah-ebn-Rasheed. 

Mr.  Palgrave  began  doctoring  in  earnest  during  his  stay  in 
Havel,  and  seems  to  have  made  a  fairly  good  thing  of  it.  Our 
opinion  i3  but  the  lay  opinion  of  a  non-medical  reader,  and  we  do 
not  therefore  pretend  to  deliver  a  verdict  with  professional  autho¬ 
rity  upon  Mr.  Palgrave’s  contributions  to  medical  knowledge  ;  but 
we  never  read  anything  of  the  kind  more  clear  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  more  valuable  than  his  account  of  the  diseases  and 
remedies  of  Central  Arabia,  inserted  in  one  of  his  later  chapters. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  following  extract,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  own  practice  : — 

It  is  accordingly  a  stout  clown  from  Mogah,  scantily  dressed  in  working 
wear,  and  who  has  been  occupied  for  the  last  half-hour  in  tracing  sundry 
diagrams  on  the  ground  before  him  with  a  thick  peach-tree  switch,  thus  to 
pass  his  time  till  llis  betters  shall  have  been  served,  he  now  edges  forward, 
and  taking  his  seat  in  front  of  the  door,  calls  my  attention  with  an  “I  say, 
doctor.”  Whereon  I  suggest  to  him  that  his  bulky  corporation  not  being 
formed  of  glass  or  any  other  transparent  material,  he  has  by  his  position 
entirely  intercepted  whatever  little  light  my  recess  might  enjoy.  He 
apologizes,  and  shuffles  an  inch  or  two  sideways.  Next  I  enquire  what  ails 
him,  not  without  some  curiosity  to  hear  the  answer,  so  little  does  the 
herculean  frame  before  me  announce  disease.  Whereto  Do’eymis,  or  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  name,  replies,  “  I  say,  I  am  all  made  up  of  pain.”  This 
statement,  like  many  others,  appears  to  me  rather  too  general  to  be  literally 
true.  So  I  proceed  in  my  interrogator}' :  “  Does  your  head  pain  you  ?  ” 
“No.”  (I  might  have  guessed  that;  these  fellows  never  feel  what  our 
cross-Channel  friends  entitle  “  le  mat  des  beaux  esprits .”)  “  Does  your  back 

ache?”  “No.”  “Your arms?”  “No.”  “Your legs?”  “No.”  “Your 


bod}'  ?  ”  “  No.”  “  But,”  I  conclude,  “  if  neither  your  head  nor  your  body, 
hack,  arms,  or  legs  pain  you,  how  can  you  possibly  be  such  a  composition 
of  suffering  ?  ”  “  I  am  all  made  up  of  pain,  doctor,”  replies  lie,  manfully 

intrenching  himself  within  his  first  position.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is 
really  something  wrong  with  him,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  localize  his 
sensations.  So  I  push  forward  my  enquiries,  till  it  appears  that  our  man  of 
Mogali  has  a  chronic  rheumatism  ;  and  on  ulterior  investigation,  conducted 
with  all  the  skill  that  Barakat  and  I  can  jointly  muster,  it  comes  out  that 
three  or  four  months  before  he  had  au  attack  of  the  disease  in  its  acute 
form,  accompanied  by  high  fever,  since  which  he  has  never  been  himself 
again. 

This  might  suffice  for  the  diagnosis,  but  I  wish  to  see  how  he  will  find  his 
way  out  of  more  intricate  questions ;  besides,  the  townsmen  sitting  bv,  and 
equally  alive  to  the  joke  with  myself,  whisper  “Try  him  again.”  In  con¬ 
sequence,  I  proceed  with  “  What  was  the  cause  of  your  first  illness  ?  ”  “I 
say,  doctor,  its  cause  was  God,”  replies  the  patient.  “  N  o  doubt  of  that,” 
say  I ;  “  all  things  are  caused  by  GocI :  but  what  was  the  particular  and 
immediate  occasion  ?  ”  “  Doctor,  it* cause  was  God,  and,  secondly,  that  I  ate 
camel’s  tlesh  when  I  was  cold,”  rejoins  my  scientific  friend.  “  But  was  there 
nothing  else  ?  ”  I  suggest,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  lucid  explanation  just 
given.  “  Then,  too,  I  drank  camel’s  milk  ;  but  it  was  all,  I  say,  from  God, 
doctor,”  answers  he. 

Well,  I  consider  the  case,  and  make  up  my  mind  regarding  the  treatment. 
Next  comes  the  grand  question  of  payment,  which  must  bo  agreed  on 
beforehand  and  rendered  conditional  on  success,  as  my  readers  know.  I 
enquire  what  he  will  give  me  on  recovery.  “  Doctor,”  the  peasant  answers,  “  I 
will  give  you,  do  you  hear  ?  I  say,  I  will  give  you  a  camel.”  But  I  reply 
that  I  do  not  want  one.  “  I  say,  remember  God,”  which  being  interpreted 
here  means,  “  do  not  be  unreasonable  ;  I  will  give  you  a  fat  camel,  every' 
one  knows  my  camel ;  if  you  choose,  I  will  bring  witnesses,  I  say.”  And 
while  I  persist  in  refusing  the  proffered  camel,  he  talks  of  butter,  meal,  dates, 
and  suchlike  equivalents. 

There  is  a  patient  and  a  paymaster  for  you.  However,  all  ends  by  his 
behaving  reasonably  enough  ;  he  follows  my  prescriptions  with  the  ordinary 
docility,  gets  well,  and  gives  me  for  my  pains  an  eighteenpenny  fee. 

Nor,  while  we  are  making  extracts,  even  at  any  risk  of  exclu¬ 
ding  the  mention  of  better  things  among  Mr.  Palgrave’s  teeming 
throng  of  topics,  can  we  venture  to  omit  the  following  very  curious 
light  thrown  on  a  dark  chapter  of  contemporary  history,,  which 
has  never  been  fully  mentioned  before,  and  which  we  suppose  to 
be  as  new  to  the  Foreign  QfRce  as  to  the  public  at  large.  We 
wonder,  indeed,  whether  the  right  hand  of  that  department  which 
was  supporting  Turkish  supremacy  in  1850  had  any  knowledge  of 
what  its  left  hand  was  about  when  fostering  the  disaffected  Egyp¬ 
tian  Viceroy,  under  the  vague  impression  that  he  was  the  real  man 
for  British  interests : — 

In  this  and  in  the  following  interviews  with  Met’aab,  who  became  more 
intimate  day  by  day,  I  obtained  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what  I  had 
heard  about  before,  but  only  confusedly — I  mean  the  strauge  Arab  intrigues 
of  ’Abbas  Basha.  That  prince  had  devised  a  scheme  for  not  only  rendering 
himself  independent  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but  even  of  becoming  in  person 
sole  sovereign  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  by  means  of  a  double  alliance, 
linked  with  the  Bedouins  to  the  north,  and  the  Wahhabee  to  the  south.  In 
the  view  of  ensuring  the  sympathy  of  the  former,  he  consigned  his  eldest 
sou,  then  a  mere  child,  to  the  well-known  Feysul-ebn-Sbaa'lau,  chief  of  the 
great  Ru’ala  tribe,  intending  thus  to  have  his  heir  brought  up  like  one  of 
the  clan,  and  in  all  the  perfection  of  wild  ways  and  customs. 

***** 

His  bounty — for  to  him  we  now  return — was  of  course  gladly  pocketed 
or  eaten,  promises  were  signed  and  sealed,  and  a  faith  which  had  never 
existed  was  solemnly  pledged.  Then  all  disappeared  like  a  ripple  on  the 
water.  No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  Basha’s  death  reached  Syria,  than 
Feysul-ebn-Shaa’liin  got  rid  of  his  benefactor’s  son  by  a  dose  of  poison,  if 
report  says  true,  and  thus  ended  the  Egvpto- Bedouin  alliance,  with  no  more 
utility  for  those  who  made  it  than  that  of  Lascaris  before.  In  one  thing 
only  ’Abbas  Basha  succeeded,  namely,  in  convincing  all  Arabia  that  he  was 
a  fool ;  a  compendious  result,  and  likely  to  be  attained  by  any  one  who  may 
choose  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the-  Egyptian  viceroy. 

Nor  was  ’Abbas  Basha  more  lucky  iu  Iris  Wahhabee  alliance,  though  here 
his  mistake  was  much  worthier  of  excuse  ;  indeed,  it  would  have  required 
a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  political  condition  of  inner  Arabia 
not  to  have  anticipated  a  more  advantageous  termination  to  this  measure. 
The  Wall habees  certainly  presented  an  organized  government  and  a  central 
power,  acting  on  and  guided  by  well-defined  principles  of  religion  and 
nationality,  all  so  many  points  whereon  to  fix  the  Egyptian  lever ;  and 
besides,  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  sturdy  and  dogged  denizens  of 
Nejed  to  compare  them  with  the  fickle  and  undependable  Bedouins  either  in 
moral  or  in  military  value.  Yet  here  again  ’Abbas  had  mistaken  his  men. 
The  Wahhabees  were  too  consistent  in  their  peculiar  dogmas  not  to  regard 
the  Egyptian  as  a  polytheist  and  an  infidel,  one  of  those  whose  friendship 
was  enmity  with  God,  and  his  professions  of  orthodoxy  met  with  as  little 
credence  among  the  Nejdeans  as  the  Islamism  of  Klebcr  or  of  Bonaparte  (I 
mention  not  to  stigmatize  but  to  illustrate)  found  among  the  Egyptians 
themselves. 

***** 

In  all  this  there  was  yet  a  deeper  and  more  pernicious  error.  ’Abbas 
Basha  did  not,  indeed  he  could  not  know  the  immense  reaction  existing 
throughout  the  Arabian  Peninsula  against  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  the 
Wahhabee  dynasty,  and  greatly  overrated  the  real  strength  and  influence  of 
the  latter,  while  he  neglected  the  proper  source  of  Arab  vigour,  and  missed 
the  chord  which,  if  skilfully  touched,  might  have  vibrated  in  his  favour, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  tire  Indian  Ocean.  A  few  words  will 
explain  this.  Take  the  Wahhabees,  that  is,  those  who  are  really  such,  aud 
the  Bedouins  together,  they  will  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  denizens  of 
Arabia.  The  remaining  three-fourths  consist  of  townsmen  and  peasants 
spread  throughout  the  land,  enthusiastic  partisans  of  their  local  chiefs-  and 
riders,  and  true  lovers  of  Arab  freedom— patriots,  in  short,  but  alike  hostile 
to  Bedouin  marauders  and  to  Wahhabee  coercion.  They  cling  to  a  national 
glory  and  patriotic  memories  of  a  date  much  older  than  the  recent  honours 
of  Eba-Sa’ood,  and  rivalling  or  surpassing  in  antiquity  those  of  Koreysh 
itself.  Love  of  order  aud  commerce  renders  them  also  the  enemies  of 
nomadic  anarchy.  Lastly,  they  tar  outweigh  their  antagonists  collectively 
in  numbers  no  less  than  in  national  importance,  and  to  them  alone,  if  to  any, 
are  reserved  the  destinies  of  Arabia. 

(  To  be  continued.') 
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A  NOVEL  BY  TWO  ACJTHORS.* 

T  is  difficult  for  people  who  have  never  tried  the  experiment 
to  make  out  how  two  persons  would  set  to  work  to  write  a 
single  novel  between  them.  One  cannot  understand  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  each  would  take  his  own  portion  of  the  work,  or  how  they 
would  manage  about  the  plot.  Would  one  of  the  two  undertake 
all  the  villains,  leaving  the  virtuous  and  admirable  people  to  his  in¬ 
jured  colleague  ?  Or,  adopting  another  principle,  would  one  devote 
himself  to  the  female  characters  only,  and  the  other  to  the  men 
and  beasts  P  Perhaps  A.'s  strong  point  may  be  analysis  of  motive 
and  character,  while  B.  excels  in  devising  complicated  situations 
or  elaborating  thrilling  scenes ;  or  A.  may  have  peculiar  skill  in 
punishing  vice,  while  B.  is  as  clever  in  iinding  rewards  for  virtue. 
And  suppose  they  were  to  fall  out  on  the  way,  it  is  startling  to 
think  how  much  torment  they  might  inflict  on  one  another.  The 
marvellous  escapes  and  incredible  complexities  of  Monte,  Christo, 
that  most  wonderful  of  stories,  have  been  commonly  accounted  for 
by  its  peculiar  mode  of  composition.  The  illustrious  author 
on  whom  it  was  ultimately  fathered,  being  himself  rather  pressed 
for  time,  forced  any  friend  on  whom  he  could  lay  hands  to 
write  him  a  chapter.  It  then  became  a  point  of  honour  to  get  the 
hero  into  the  most  inextricable  fix  in  the  world,  and  there  leave 
him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlucky  author  whom  M.  Dumas 
caught  to  write  the  chapter  following.  A  man  ought  to  be  un¬ 
commonly  sure  of  the  temper  of  anybody  with  whom  he  is  going 
to  join  in  a  novel,  lest  he  find  himself  involved  in  a  similar  way. 
The  system  obviously  has  its  advantages.  If  the  novel  is  damned, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  shortcomings 
of  your  colleague;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  succeeds,  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  its  success  to  the  right  quarter.  This  must 
be  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  writers  before  us,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Baker  will  attribute  the  weak,  washy  effect  of  the  book  to  Mr. 
Yorke,  while  Mr.  Yorke  can  console  himself  by  the  reflection  that 
if  he  had  only  written  the  whole  story  himself  it  would  probably 
have  been  the  greatest  success  of  the  season.  Each  may  reason¬ 
ably  think  that  his  own  wheat  has  been  choked  by  the  tares  of 
the  other.  Mr.  Baker  will  be  sure  that  Mr.  Yorke’s  villain  is  not 
half  as  black  as  he  should  have  been,  and  Mr.  Yorke  will  execrate 
Mr.  Baker’s  virtuous  heroine  for  being  so  much  greater  a  fool  than 
any  woman  could  be.  Each  in  fact  may,  with  perfect  justice, 
curse  the  fortune  which  gave  him  for  a  fellow-worker  a  man  who 
writes  watery  nonsense,  and  draws  feeble  and  rickety  characters. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  striven  in  vain  to  discriminate  between 
the  styles  of  the  two  writers.  In  fact,  the  style  of  the  whole  book 
is  so  truly  remarkable  that  a  critic  may  be  pardoned  for 
doubting  whether  there  are  two  persons  in  the  country  with  a 
mastery  of  it.  The  only  point  which  suggests  that  the  book  is 
from  two  hands  is  that  about  one  half  of  it  is  written  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tense  of  narrative,  and  the  other  half  in  the  historic  present. 
“  It  is  a  bright  morning  in  early  summer,  and  a  single  gentleman 
past  the  prime  of  life  stands  at  the  hall-door,  and  by  an  authorita¬ 
tive  pull  sets  the  bell  in  motion.”  By  the  way,  how  can  a 
spectator  tell  by  looking  at  him  that  a  gentleman  is  single  F  As 
soon  as  the  gentleman  has  entered  the  house,  the  tense  changes  to 
the  past,  with  the  oddest  effect  upon  the  unsophisticated  reader. 
Again,  after  a  number  of  past  tenses— “the  murmurs  were  silenced,” 

“  the  guests  grouped  themselves,”  “the  Major  approached  leading 
the  bride  ” — we  are  suddenly  whisked  off  to  the  present,  and  told 
how  “  her  exquisite  form  suits  admirably  with  that  graceful  bridal 
garb,  her  delicately-formed  head  is  slightly  bent,”  and  “  Noel 
emerges  from  the  vestry  door.”  One  can  imagine  a  good  many 
principles  on  which  two  novelists  might  divide  their  labour,  but 
that  one  should  always  write  in  the  present  and  the  other  always 
in  the  past  strikes  us  as  being  the  very  strangest  that  could  have 
been  chosen.  On  the  whole,  the  writer  who  got  the  present  tense 
has  rather  the  best  of  the  bargain.  He  can  do  his  work  with  a 
briskness  and  rapidity  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  colleague  with 
the  past  tense.  “  His  carpet-bag  is  ready,  his  dinner  is  discussed, 
his  good  horse  waits  at  the  door,  and  Noel  Elliott  sets  forth  on  his 
journey.  The  dog-cart  is  exchanged  for  a  railway  carriage,  the 
railway  carriage  for  a  room,  No.  463  in  the  Great  Western  Hotel. 
London  life  begins  with  waggons  and  wains  [which  are  waggons, 
and  which  are  wains?],  pressed  onward  in  cabs  and  ’busses,  reaches 
the  tide  of  professional  men’s  carriages,  and  Noel  Elliott  stops  his 
Hansom  at  the  Ranelagh.”  Surely  this  is  taking  a  rather  unfair 
advantage  of  one’s  partner,  to  whom  adverse  luck  has  assigned  the 
comparatively  lumbering  past  tenses. 

Whether  it  is  Mr.  Baker  or  Mr.  Yorke,  the  author  to  whose 
lot  fell  the  description  of  dinner-parties  and  social  gatherings 
generally  has  evidently  enjoyed  some  rare  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  manners  of  English  gentlefolk.  The  rector  of  the 
parish  is  made  to  bawl  out  habitually  to  his  host,  in  the  presence 
of  ladies,  “Pass  the  bottle,”  and  is  generally  left  drunk  and 
snoring  when  the  others  go  to  the  drawing-room.  A  baronet  and 
an  officer,  meant  to  be  the  pink  of  high-bred  courtesy  in  manner 
though  a  villain  in  his  heart,  gracefully  banters  a  comparative 
stranger  about  his  favourite  aunts  being  gossiping  and  stupid  old 
maids.  A  guest  whispers  to  his  host  in  a  low  tone — “  I  don’t  like 
your  friends ;  both  father  and  son  are  dangerous ;  no  wolves  are  so 
voracious  as  those  who  wear  sheep’s  clothing.  Have  an  eye  upon 
them.”  Young  ladies  think  nothing  of  having  to  dive  under  the 
table  to  avoid  heavy  volumes  thrown  at  them  by  polished  but 
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playful  young  gentlemen.  The  high-bred  baronet  takes  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  friend  to  make  love  to  one  of  the 
servants  in  her  master’s  presence.  The  friend  draws  him  away, 
and  says  sternly — “  Sir  Henry,  I  reckon  a  dishonour  done 
to  a  servant  in  my  house  as  a  direct  insult  to  myself.” 
The  baronet  replies  by  a  flippant  remark  about  preserves 
and  Ilagar,  to  which  his  friend  rejoins  by  asking  him  what  he 
means,  “  drawing  up  his  grand  stature  majestically,  and  con- 
j  fronting  the  baronet  with  a  look  of  calm  courage  and  heart-purity 
which  made  him  quail.”  The  man  with  the  heart-purity  is  worth 
j  noticing  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  for  the  ruffians  who  assail 
his  happiness.  His  notion  of  making  love  is  a  striking  rebuke  for 
ordinary  mortals.  He  begins  by  remarking  to  the  lady,  “  What 
an  inestimable  blessing  your  even  and  cheerful  temperament  is  to 
you!  ”  .  With  a  look  full  of  frank  cordiality,  she  assures  him  that 
“  It  is  indeed  ;  my  life  of  dependence  is  far  happier  to  me  than 
that  which  many  a  Court  beauty  leads.”  Then  the  Tupperian 
I  lover — “  I  can  well  believe  it,  being  very  sure  that  the  springs  of 
J  happiness  are  within,  not  external  to  us.”  After  a  little  more 
j  proverbial  philosophy  of  this  pitch,  he  exclaims  quite  casually,  “A 
cheerful  temperament  attains  a  kind  of  happiness  as  if  by  nature, 

!  but  when  thought  asserts  her  power,  and  presses  on  our  sight  the 
|  sorrow  around  us  and  the  void  within,  our  laughter  ends  in  sighs.” 

When  a  character  makes  such  an  exhibition  of  “  the  void  within,” 

I  may  not  the  reader  be  pardoned  if  his  sighs  end  in  laughter  ? 

|  And  it  is  particularly  funny  afterwards  to  find  this  fictitious 
Tupper  saying  to  his  beloved,  “  Joanna,  a  stilted  tone  is  out  of 
keeping  with  your  nature  and  with  mine  !  ”  The  unlucky  Joanna 
is  badly  used  by  the  author  to  whom  the  manufacture  of  the 
male  characters  was  committed.  Her  wicked  lover  is  scarcely 
less  a  bore  than  the  virtuous  one.  He  is  an  officer, 
and  moralizes  on  his  profession  in  a  tone  which  everybody 
who  knows  the  ways  of  officers  will  be  sure  to  recognise 
as  deliciously  real.  “  We  dare  not  hope  for  action  in  life,” 
he  says,  rather  mysteriously,  considering  that  action  is  just 
what  soldiers  do  hope  for  in  life,  “  nor  build  on  the  expectation 
of  our  own  ashes  being  gathered  to  our  fathers ;  the  firmament 
for  a  pall,  and  birds  of  prey  for  mourners,  these  are  our  dark 
apprehensions!”  Joanna  is  quite,  equal  to  the  occasion.  She 
knows  not  “  whether  most  to  dread  war  or  superstition,  military 
or  religious  despotism ;  each  follows  a  rule  of  arbitrary  authority 
and  unanswering  obedience,  and  individual  conscience  is  in  danger 
of  falling  into  disuse  under  both  regimes .”  The  exact  connection 
between  this  and  the  birds  of  prey  is  not  quite  evident,  and 
the  notion  is  scarcely  original.  Still  it  fills  up  half  a  page 
very  harmlessly,  and  gives  the  officer  time  to  prepare  his 
next  speech,  about  “  a  mother’s  care,  and  the  sympathy  and 
tenderness  which,  experienced  by  happier  children,  gilds  their 
future  life  all  through,  even  tingeing  the  heavy  clouds  of  after 
sorrow  with  their  golden  glow.”  All  this  the  gallant  officer  only 
knows  “  from  books  and  soul -hunger.”  On  another  occasion,  the 
polished  and  courteous  baronet  declares  to  Joanna  that  “  that 
ruthless  Miss  Hammerlye  means  to  be  Lady  Dalzell,”  which  he 
designs  as  an  argument  to  persuade  Joanna  herself  to  be  Lady 
Dalzell.  But  the  argument  fails,  and  Joanna  “  recoils  at  such  an 
accusation  against  any  English  maiden.”  It  may  be  added  that 
the  lady  generally  is  recoiling  at  one  thing  or  another.  She 
is  unutterably  shocked  because  one  of  her  suitors  hints  in  a 
gentlemanly  way  that  she  has  come  to  a  certain  spot  solely 
because  she  expected  to  find  him  there.  When  the  sottish 
rector  demands  the  bottle  and  talks  coarsely,  “a  slight  contraction 
of  the  brow,  as  if  her  head  was  aching  a  little,  marked  her  coun¬ 
tenance.”  When  the  doctor,  with  a  sense  of  good  manners  quite 
peculiar  to  the  book,  asks  her  an  impertinent  question  about  the 
lady  with  whom  she  lives,  the  sensitive  and  sententious  Joanna 
replies,  “  Mr.  Stanton,  I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  wish 
to  convey  a  reproof  to  you  in  saying  that  my  ideas  of  honour  forbid 
me  talking  over  another’s  secret  which  she  is  evidently  anxious  to 
conceal.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  readers  of  Noel  are  by  no  means  in  the 
presence  of  a  commonplace  set  of  people.  They  are  a  great  deal 
more  virtuous,  or  else  a  great  deal  more  wicked,  than  the  people 
we  meet  with  every  day.  Their  language  is  only  in  just  proportion 
to  their  virtues  and  their  crimes.  People  who  are  only  fairly  good 
or  slightly  fiendish  do  not  talk  proverbs  and  aphorisms  in  private  life. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pleasanter  to  pass  one’s  days  among 
companions  who  are  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  It  must  give 
one  a  serious  shock  to  meet  a  man  who,  when  he  is  annoyed,  conducts 
himself  like  Major  Manyacre.  “  The  expression  on  his  face  was 
fearful ;  no  wonder  that  it  daunted  her ;  his  brows  contracted,  his 
eyes  darting  a  glance  like  consuming  fire ;  his  lip  curling 
with  bitter  contempt.”  And,  ordinarily,  a  husband  would  not  leave 
his  wife  and  refuse  to  hear  a  word  of  explanation  lor  ever  so  many 
years,  simply  because  he  had  suddenly  entered  a  room  and  seen 
his  friend  kiss  her.  Eminently  unsatisfactory  as  such  an  incident 
must  be,  the  possibility  might  at  least  suggest  itself  to  any  rational 
being  that  only  one  of  the  parties  concerned  was  to  blame.  As  it 
happened,  the  lady  was  as  much  surprised  and  annoyed  at  the 
liberty  as  her  lord,  but  of  course  it  would  be  quite  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  hero  of  romance,  before  pronouncing  his  condemna¬ 
tion,  to  listen  sensibly  to  a  defence.  On  the  whole,  Noel  scarcely 
illustrates  the  proverb  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one. 
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RECENT  BRITISH  PHILOSOPHY.* 

rpiIE  Lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Masson  at  tlie  Royal 
1  Institution  during  the  past  spring  have  been  expanded  by 
him  into  a  more  systematic  shape,  and  supplemented  by  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  Mr.  Mill’s  answer  to  certain  points  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  which  has  appeared  in  the  interim.  The 
volume,  for  its  bulk  and  scope,  forms  as  serviceable  a  manual 
as  could  be  desired  for  the  understanding  of  the  progress  made  by  i 
philosophy,  properly  so  called,  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  If  its  pages  may  be  said  to  have  retained  too  1 
much  of  the  diffuse  and  cursory  style  almost  inseparable  from  the  '■ 
circumstances  of  their  first  delivery  to  entitle  the  work  to  rank 
among  formal  treatises  upon  metaphysics  or  psychology,  still,  on  j 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  found  advantages  in  the  very  fact 
of  that  less  systematic  mode  of  treatment  which  do  more  than 
compensate  any  such  defect.  To  ordinary  readers  there  will, 
very  likely,  be  a  special  attraction  about  a  discussion  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind  which  dispenses  almost  entirely  with 
technical  phraseology,  and  brings  matters  relating  to  the  deepest 
and  subtlest  of  scholastic  speculations  within  the  reach  of  every 
mind  of  fair  capacity  and  education,  free  from  the  teasing  jargon  of 
t lie  schools.  'The  dignity  of  science  may  afford  to  put  up  with 
here  a  turn  of  homely  thought,  or  there  a  trite  or  even  uncouth 
colloquialism  of  phrase,  in  consideration  of  the  gain  it  brings 
her  to  have  the  mass  of  educated,  though  not  necessarily  inde¬ 
pendent  or  original,  thinkers  made  to  feel  an  intelligent  interest  | 
in  the  highest  problems  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  something  indeed  to  say  for  the  progress  of  philosophical 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  a  course  of  lectures  like 
the  present  should  have  taken  its  place  in  the  programme 
of  one  of  our  leading  educational  institutes,  and  have  been 
followed  throughout  by  the  lively  attention  of  crowded  audiences.  | 
'Thirty  years  ago,  neither  of  these  results  would  have  been 
practicable.  Such  was  then  the  exclusive  run  upon  utilitarianism 
and  physics  as  to  draw  upon  ns  the  reproach  of  standing  beyond 
the  pale  of  European  civilization,  as  a  nation  wholly  devoid 
of  a  philosophy  of  its  own.  There  was  no  answering  the  taunt 
i  'I  Hegel,  that  England  was  the  only  country  where  the  word 
“  philosophy  ”  bad  become  synonymous  with  natural  science,  where 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  were  spoken  of  as  “  philosophical 
instruments,”  and  where  a  so-called  “  Philosophical  Journal  ”  | 
treated  of  agriculture,  housekeeping,  cookery,  and  the  construction 
of  fireplaces.  It  is  true  that  the  influence  of  Coleridge  and 
Bentham,  then  recently  dead,  had  not  ceased  to  leaven  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  the  teachings  of  those  two 
philosophers — representing  as  they  did  the  two  most  opposite  poles 
oflthought,  the  transcendental  and  the  empirical,  and  dividing 
between  them  the  whole  thinking  classes  of  the  English  public — 
are  to  be  traced  to  this  day  in  the  developments  of  contemporary 
opinion.  Not  to  mention  Mackintosh,  who  was  of  an  eclectic 
rather  than  an  original  bent  of  genius,  there  was,  moreover,  one 
who,  combining  the  gifts  of  the  sage  with  those  of  the  poet,  had 
a  vast  though  quiet  iutiuence  towards  keeping  alive  a  spark 
of  spiritual  thought  in  the  midst  of  a  matter-of-fact  and  utili¬ 
tarian  generation.  Mr.  Masson  is  right  in  claiming  for  Words¬ 
worth  a  place  amongst  the  representatives  and.  powers  of 
British  philosophy  in  the  age  immediately  past — a  place  which 
in  the  present  day  is  worthily  filled  tip  by  more  than  one  j 
honoured  name,  testifying  how  much  of  the  speculative  reason  of  i 
every  period  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  poetry,  and  to  find  for  1 
itself  a  mouthpiece  that  is  at  once  passionate  and  metrical.  Still, 
with  these  faint  exceptions,  the  educated  mind  of  Britain  had  indis¬ 
putably  sunk  to  its  lowest  iu  respect  of  interest  in  philosophy.  It 
was  then  that  began  to  be  heard  three  voices  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  to  these  three  leaders,  in  different  directions,  may 
we  trace  whatever  progress  has  been  effected  in  free  or  uncove¬ 
nanted  British  thought  during  the  last  thirty  years.  These  three 
men  were  Mr.  Carlyle,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Mill.  To 
the  labours  of  these  three  independent  and  even  conflicting 
thinkers  we  mainly  owe  it  that  Great  Britain  is  able  at  the  present 
moment  to  assert  for  herself  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  European 
philosophy,  and,  if  not  to  bring  back  the  palmy  days  when  through 
the  mouth  of  Hume  she  supplied  the  materials  of  controversy  for 
the  whole  cuiti\ aled  world,  at  least  to  exert  a  very  definite  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  wliat  the  outcome  of  philosophy  in  the 
future  is  to  be. 

Of  the  three  eminent  names  just  mentioned,  those  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mill  naturally  claim  for  themselves  the  most 
distinctive  place  in  the  formal  history  of  philosophy.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  sensibly  as  it  has  made  itself  appreciated 
in  our  national  literature  as  a  new  philosophical  force,  involving 
a  new  set  of  fundamental  principles,  lias  been  of  too  irregular  and 
spasmodic  a  kind  to  admit  of  being  referred  to  a  definite  or  syste¬ 
matic  order  of  thought.  To  include  in  the  general  survey  of  the  last 
generation  those  lesser  impulses  which  have  been  given  by  auxiliary 
thinkers  would  be  to  expand  the  task  beyond  manageable  limits,  as 
well  as  to  confuse  the  view  by  an  indefinite  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  inquiry.  Instead,  therefore,  of  trying  to  grasp  the  exten¬ 
sive  body  of  recent  British  speculation,  we  must,  if  possible,  in 
Mr.  Masson's  phrase,  “seize  it  at  the  very  nape,”  where  the  trunk 
and  limbs  are  united  with  the  head.  We  have  to  bit  upon  those 
fundamental  or  root  principles  which  mark  out  one  philosopher 
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or  set  of  philosophers  from  another,  and  which  constitute  the 
specific  differences  that  form  a  school.  “  Let  there  he  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  two  thinkers  as  to  those  root  principles,  and 
this  difference  will  shoot  its  correspondences  into  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  they  speculate.”  The  cardinal  idea  of  Mr. 
Masson's  hook  is  that  the  differences  among  philosophers  may  be 
resolved  primarily  into  a  difference  of  “psychological  theory,”  ac¬ 
companied,  secondly,  by  certain  differences  of  “  cosmological  con¬ 
ception,”  all  subject  to  or  ending  in  a  third  difference  in  respect  of 
“  ontological  belief.”  Taking  the  main  body  of  differences  that 
have  existed  under  the  first  of  these  three  heads,  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  been  essentially  a  struggle,  varying  from  age  to  age 
in  form,  but  not  in  substance,  between  two  radically  opposed  psy¬ 
chological  theories.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  usually 
called  the  empirical  theory,  or  the  theory  of  sensationalism  ;  on  the 
other,  that  known  by  the  name  of  “ intuitionalism  ”  or  “  transcen¬ 
dentalism.”  For  the  first,  a  more  strictly  correct,  though  some¬ 
what  unwieldy  appellative,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Mill  —  that, 
namely,  of  “  experientialism.”  Mr.  Masson’s  opening  chapter  briefly 
sketches  the  effects  of  these  traditional  differences,  from  Locke  and 
his  English  opponents  and  successors,  through  the  Scottish  school, 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  its  offshoots, 
and  down  to  the  point  where  they  are  perpetuated  in  Hamilton  and 
Mill.  This  contrariety  of  psychological  view  is  further  modified 
by  the  cosmological  conception  or  “  general  image  of  the  universe 
and  its  laws  which  every  one  carries  about  with  him,”  and  which  is 
the  result  in  part  of  the  discoveries  in  physics  that  have  passed  into 
popular  acceptance,  in  part  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  traditional 
or  speculative  beliefs,  which  make  up  so  much  of  our  thinking 
self.  From  the  “  cottager  who  spins  at  her  own  door  ”  upwards, 
everybody  has  such  a  conception,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the 
totality  of  things.  “  It  embodies  more  of  himself  than  his  utmost 
reason,  however  it  may  be,  can  reduce  into  thesis  or  proposition.” 
It  is  tremulous  to  every  new  touch  of  fact  or  reading  or  medi¬ 
tation,  “  and  could  we  but  get  at  it,  it  would,  in  the  case  of 
every  man,  he  the  truest  abstract  or  representation  of  his  whole 
mind  or  philosophy.”  Now,  were  the  cosmological  view  enter¬ 
tained  by  any  philosopher  hut  found  in  obvious  accord  with  the 
psychological,  the  task  of  classification  would  iu  his  case  be  an 
easy  one.  Herein,  however,  occurs  the  very  broadest  set  of 
differences.  These  take  their  rise  in  the  different  estimate  assigned 
by  philosophers  to  “what  amount  of  the  totality  of  existences  is  to 
be  accepted  as  really  vouched  for  by  Mind.”  All  agree  that  mind  is 
the  sole  voucher  for  anything;  but  where  is  the  mind  to  set 
hounds  to  the  reality  of  facts  or  phenomena  beyond  its  own? 
Were  all  existing  minds  swept  away,  are  we  to  conceive  the 
deserted  earth  still  whirling  round  the  sun,  its  trees  and  meadows 
green  in  their  vegetation,  its  hays  and  rocks  resonant,  as  of  old, 
with  the  roar  of  the  breaking  waves?  The  picture,  at  first  sight 
perhaps  so  clear,  becomes  sadly  blurred  when  we  reflect  how 
much  of  what  we  instinctively  think  of  as  external  to  ourselves 
turns  out  not  to  exist  at  all  as  we  fancy  it  existing,  but 
to  consist  only  of  affections  of  the  perceiving  mind.  The  green 
of  the  foliage  and  the  grass,  and  the  sound  of  the  breaking 
sea,  what  are  these  apart  from  the  living  sentient  organism  of 
which  these  phenomena  are- simply  states  of  feeling  ?  The  extent, 
then,  to  which  the  popularly  imagined  substance  of  a  real  external 
world  finds  itself  eaten  away  by  this  process  of  disintegration 
involves  the  separation  of  philosophers  into  two  further  classes, 
which  are  generally  known  as  Realists  and  Idealists. 

Yet  even  this  new  classification  does  not  answer  all  the  histori¬ 
cal  requirements.  Each  order  of  philosophers  admits  of  being 
subdivided,  still  on  cosmological  grounds,  into  two  sections 

Among  Realists,  the  Materialists  or  Materialistic  Realists  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  strongly  from  the  Dualistic  Realists,  called  also  Natural  Realists. 
Similarly,  among  Idealists,  there  has  been  a  large  group  of  what  may  be 
called  Constructive  Idealists,  distinguishable  from  the  Pure  Idealists.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Not  only  by  this  subdivision  of  each  of  the  orders,  still  on 
cosmological  grounds,  into  two  sects,  are  we  provided  with  the  four  sects  of 
Materialists,  Natural  Realists,  Constructive  Idealists,  and  Pure  Idealists;  but 
(by  bringing  considerations  into  the  classification  which,  I  think,  are  not 
exclusively  cosmological)  these  four  sects  have  been  flanked  by  two  extreme 
sects,  called  respectively  Nihilists  and  Pantheists.  The  doctrine  of  these 
last  is  called  also,  iu  recent  philosophical  language,  the  doctrine  of  Absolute 
Identity. 

Under  these  six  systems  Mr.  Masson  proceeds  to  show  that  all 
modern  representatives  of  philosophy  are  to  be  grouped.  Hume 
and  Fichte  have  come  near  enough  to  complete  aud  dogmatic 
Nihilism.  Of  Materialism  or  Materialistic  Realism  we  have  an 
English  example  in  Hobbes.  Natural  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism, 
according  to  which  mind  and  matter  have  each  its  real  and 
independent  existence,  is  that  which  forms  the  popular  faith  of 
mankind  at  large,  though,  with  the  exception  of  Reid,  it  has  never 
retained  its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  any  modem  philosopher  of 
note.  Passing  on  to  the  Ideal  pole  of  thought,  we  find  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  scale  Spinoza,  and  to  some  extent  Schelling, 
referring  the  whole  cosmos  both  of  matter  and  mind  to  one 
absolute  entity  or  identity.  Between  these  comes  the  group 
to  which  Mr.  Masson  gives  the  name  of  Constructive  Idealists, 
exemplified  in  one  direction  hy  such  men  as  Malehranche, 
Berkeley,  Clarke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Tucker,  and  perhaps 
Locke ;  in  the  other  hy  such  dissimilar  names  as  those  of  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Condillac,  Ivant,  and  most  Platouists.  Of  pure  idealism, 
the  remaining  category,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  another  modem 
exemplar  than  Fichte. 

In  this  classification  Mr.  Masson  has,  we  think,  been  too  much  car¬ 
ried  away  by  deference  to  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
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on  whose  differentiation  of  systems,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  external  perception,  it  is  professedly  based.  Its  weak 
point  lies  in  the  arbitrary  grouping  together  under  one  head  of 
names  and  systems  so  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another  as  those 
of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  Condillac  and  Descartes.  The  class  of  “  con¬ 
structive  idealists  ”  must  needs  be  a  pretty  elastic  one  to  include  the 
representatives  at  once  of  the  tabula  rasa  theory  and  of  that  of  innate 
ideas — the  cogito  ergo  sum  and  the  ultra  formula  of  sensationalism. 
One  main  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  reducing  Mr. 
Mill  to  a  niche  in  the  same  pantheon  of  heterogeneous  thinkers, 
while  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself,  who  might  be  thought  far 
more  at  home  in  the  society  of  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  is  sent  off  to 
share  the  solitude  of  Reid  as  a  “  natural  realist  ” ;  in  virtue,  we  may 
suppose,  of  his  having  edited  the  writings  of  that  philosopher, 
despite  the  perpetual  protest  he  has  entered,  in  notes  and  dis¬ 
sertations  without  number,  against  his  countryman’s  conclusions. 
But  neither  Mr.  Mill  nor  Sir  William  can  be  made  to  rest  in  peace 
and  comfort  in  the  pigeon-holes  respectively  assigned  to  them. 
Some  of  the  views  of  the  former  seem  to  the  writer  “  susceptible 
of  an  interpretation  into  pure  idealism,”  advancing  even  “  beyond 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley,”  and  going  perilously  near  the  extreme 
idealism  of  Hume  and  Fichte,  which,  “  by  abrogating  all  knowledge 
of  a  substance  of  mind,  as  well  as  all  knowledge  of  a  substance 
of  matter,  left  nothing  between  one  and  Nihilism,  or  Nonsub- 
stantialism,  save  an  act  of  ontological  faith,  which  one  might 
experience  or  not,  or  wish  to  experience  or  not.”  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  virtue  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
relativity  of  human  knowledge,  is  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  “true  doctrine  of  positivism,”  and  almost  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Comte.  Mr.  Masson  is  obviously  stronger  in  discerning 
points  of  comparison  than  of  contrast.  The  result  of  his  analysis 
of  conflicting  systems  is  that  all  points  of  difference  disappear 
gradually,  like  a  dissolving  view,  and  one  calm  philosophical  unity 
overshadows  the  whole.  This  is  seen  in  his  account  of  two 
writers  so  essentially  opposed  to  each  other  in  first  principles  as 
Professor  Ferrier  and  Mr.  Bain.  Albeit  the  former  has  con¬ 
fessedly,  more  distinctly  than  any  other  British  metaphysician, 
carried  transcendentalism  to  its  last  point,  and  established  by  so 
doing  a  cousinship  in  this  country  with  Schelling  and  Hegel,  yet 
we  are  invited  to  see  “  how  closely  this  same  doctrine  itself  corre¬ 
sponds,  though  belonging  to  a  system  of  high  a  priori  metaphysic, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Bain,  worked  out  physiologically, 
and  stationed  at  the  centre  of  his  so  different  system.”  “  The  sys¬ 
tems,”  we  are  told,  “are  poles  apart — the  one  that  of  utmost 
transcendentalism,  the  other  that  of  the  most  exact  empiricism — 
but  they  revolve  as  nearly  as  possible  on  exchangeable  pivots.” 
For  this  spice  of  Hegelianism,  or  identification  of  opposites,  the 
British  mind,  it  might  be  thought,  was  hardly  prepared.  Yet  even 
of  this  last  phase  of  thought  Mr.  Masson  is  able  to  herald  the  appear¬ 
ance  amongst  us.  It  might,  he  thinks,  be  held  difficult  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  his  six  schemes.  One  might,  indeed,  “  run  backwards  and 
forwards  among  them,  running  from  nihilism  or  from  absolute 
identity  centrewards  ”  ;  but  “  either  to  leap  off  nihilism  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  leap  off  absolute  identity  on  the  other,  was  a  feat  appa¬ 
rently  beyond  all  rational  gymnastic.”  What,  then,  if  the  two 
extremes  could  be  united ?  “What  if  a  logical  bridge  could 
be  thrown  at  once  from  nihilism  to  Absolute  Being,  over-spanning 
all  the  intermediate  systems  ?”  To  draw  thus  upon  Hegel  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  future,  so  as  to  proclaim  the  identity  of  absolute 
oneness  with  the  absolute  nothing,  seems  to  form  part  of  the 
author’s  prospect  for  his  country,  to  judge  from  the  undue  meed  of 
commendation  with  which  he  welcomes  Mr.  Hutchison  Stirling’s 
wordy  and  inflated  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  secret  of  Hegel — an 
attempt  which  does  but  leave  the  metaphysical  sphinx  more  dark 
and  enigmatical  in  its  English  than  in  its  German  dress.  Mr. 
Masson  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  his  imagination  is  too 
free  and  volatile  for  the  exercise  of  sound  and  accurate  criticism. 
His  account  of  the  several  authors  and  systems  embraced  in  his 
work  is  clear  and  graphic,  almost  picturesque.  But  these  charms 
of  style  are  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of  that  faculty  of  dis¬ 
crimination  which  is  required  for  assigning  to  each  of  these 
the  proper  weight  in  the  scale,  and  for  keeping  essentially  distinct 
ideas  steadily  asunder. 


DRUITT  AND  DENMAN  ON  CHEAP  WINES.* 

THE  first  of  these  books  is  a  reprint  of  papers  published 
originally  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  and  it  was  put 
together  for  a  special,  and  indeed  scientific,  purpose.  There  are 
certain  complaints  on  which  wine— that  is,  pure  wine,  the  result 
of  fermented  grape  juice — operates  very  beneficially,  and  on  which 
mere  alcohol  would  only  produce  deleterious  effects.  Dr.  Druitt 
was  led  to  inquire  how  far  Mr.  Gladstone’s  celebrated  reduction  of 
the  wine  duties  helped  the  medical  profession  and  their  patients,  as 
well  as  the  public ;  and,  greatly  daring,  he  seems  to  have  drunk 
through  all  the  cheap  vintages  which  are  to  be  bought  in  London, 
and  here  is  the  result  of  his  Bacchic  experiences.  His  essay  is 
a  monograph  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  (Enology”;  and,  though 
written  in  fragments,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  exhibits  no 
traces  of  what  Dean  Close  would  of  course  anticipate  in  a  wine- 


*  I.  Report  on  the  Cheap  Wines  from  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  and 
Hungary,  Sfc.  By  Robert  Druitt,  M. D.  London:  Renshaw.  1865. 

2.  The  Vine  and  its  Fruit,  more  especially  in  Relation  to  the  Production 
of  Wines,  &'c.,  incorporating  a  Brief  Discourse  on  Wine.  By  James  L. 
Denman.  London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1864. 


bibber’s  style.  It  is  a  plain,  solid,  business-like  production,  and 
may  be  read  with  interest  by  everybody  except  the  fanatics  of  the 
Alliance.  Especially  there  is  a  vein  of  common  sense  in  it.  Dr. 
Druitt  does  not  look  for  the  day  in  which  the  thin  potations  of  a 
southern  climate  are  to  supersede  the  mighty  ale  of  England,  nor 
does  he  pretend  that  the  cheap  wines  on  which  he  discourses  equal 
those  noble  and  exceptional  divine  liquors  which  even  on  their  native 
soil  command  an  extravagant  price.  What  he  says  is  that  there  are 
vast  classes  of  English  people  who  cannot  afford  expensive  wines, 
and  to  whom  muddy  beer  is  little  less  than  poison,  and  that  the 
cheap  wines  of  the  Continent  are  eminently  suited  to  those  consti¬ 
tutions  to  which  wine  is  a  necessary  of  life.  Incidentally  he  argues, 
and  this  is  the  main  position  of  his  book,  that  the  cheap  genuine 
wines  of  France  and  Greece  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  much  more 
wholesome,  than  the  cheap  and  very  nasty  port  and  Ilamboro’ 
sherry  with  which'struggling  respectability  is  obliged,  or  till  re¬ 
cently  was  obliged,  to  poison  itself  and  its  guests. 

As  to  the  medical  point  of  view,  wine  is  valuable  as  a  non¬ 
inflammatory  stimulant.  It  is  the  cheap  and  natural  gift  of  God, 
which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.  It  is,  in  a  pure  form,  the  tech¬ 
nical  “  light  tonic  ”  which  the  faculty  prescribes  to  the  convalescent, 
and  to  those  labouring  under  the  failure  of  nutrition.  It  is  the 
simplest  restorative  to  over-strung  nerves,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  engaged  either  in  intellectual  or  sedentary  occupa¬ 
tions.  Wine  is  the  corrective  of  the  evils  of  indoor  life ;  and 
though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  hedgers  and  ditchers  and 
reapers,  fox-hunters  and  partridge-shooters,  may  drink  almost 
any  amount  of  beer  with  impunity,  and  perhaps  even  with  advan¬ 
tage,  we  are  not  all  field-labourers  or  sportsmen,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  wine  for  coarser  stimulants  is  likely  to  produce  not  only 
a  large  amount  of  general  happiness,  but  of  general  health.  The 
very  abuse  of  wine  proves  its  use.  The  allurements  to  fly  to  the 
bottle  are  the  greatest  among  artisans.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  literature  has  numbered  among  its  sons  many  who  were 
more  than  moderate  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  as  a 
penny-a-liner  would  say.  If  men  who  have  too  much  work  for 
their  minds  and  bodies  often  take  too  much  drink,  the  facts  of 
man’s  physical  and  moral  nature  show  that  he  must  drink,  and 
ought  to  drink,  and  therefore  will  drink.  An  inquiry,  then,  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  drink  is  of  the  highest  sanitary,  and  therefore  of 
moral,  importance. 

The  distinction  most  frequently  forgotten  by  the  British 
consumers  is  that  which  exists  between  the  alcoholic  and 
vinous  properties  of  wine.  <  )ur  ports  and  sherries  are  loaded 
with  brandy,  and  then  we  keep  them  till  by  the  mellowing 
process  of  time  they  lose  their  fiery  character.  Nobody  denies 
that  soft  oily  old  sherry  is  a  beautiful  wine ;  and  the  qualities  of 
port  of  pre-historic  antiquity  are  not  to  be  denied.  But,  after  all 
our  time  and  capital  spent  iu  mellowing  old  wine,  we  only  get 
back  to  the  qualities  of  a  pure  and  unloaded  beverage.  Pure  wine, 
on  the  average,  contains  scarcely  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit.  But  the  wines  of  the  Douro  and  Xerez  are  loaded  up  to  3  5 
and  even  45  per  cent,  for  the  English  market.  To  become  drink¬ 
able,  these  loaded  wines  must  be  kept  till  their  price  is  more  than 
doubled.  And  when  they  are  first  bought,  we  pay  wine  price  for 
l  poor  miserable  potato  or  grain  spirit.  If  we  pay,  at  tavern  prices, 
5*.  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  actual  cost  of  the  bottle,  corking, 

|  and  brandy  is  i  id. — the  price  of  the  last  article,  one  third  of 
the  whole  bottle,  being  exactly  id.  Consequently,  the  price  of 
;  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  a  bottle  is  4s.  i  d.  ;  that  is,  we  rob 
ourselves  of  one-third  of  our  wine,  and  pay  for  spirit  worth  id. 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  times  its  value.  Of  course,  if  people  want 
!  to  drink  alcohol,  it  is  infinitely  cheaper  to  drink  whisky  or  pure 
I  spirits  of  wine  than  pay  for  it  disguised  as  full-bodied  port. 
The  result  is,  that  to  the  British  public  generally  wine  is  absolutely 
unknown.  We  must  begin  our  education  afresh  to  know  in  what 
the  qualities  of  real  wine  consist.  Ladies  and  clergymen,  Dr. 
i  Druitt  observes,  are  the  greatest  patrons  of  heavy  branched  wines. 

;  The  University  has  probably  ruined  the  graduate’s  palate ;  and  as 
ladies  do  not  consider  it  en  regie  to  drink  much,  they  like,  as  they 
say,  their  little  good.  They  have  never  been  taught  what  is  the 
bouquet  of  wine  ;  the  effect  of  alcohol  they  .recognise,  and  take  it  for 
j  the  natural  character  of  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  where  this  is 
i  not,  they  exclaim  against  the  thin  and  unsubstantial  claret.  It  is  the 
'  same  with  the  poor.  They  arc  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine ;  and  the 
district  visitor  or  parochial  clergyman  has  always  access  to  something 
which  a  patient  can  feel  strong  in  the  mouth.  There  is  not  a  pauper 
who  would  not  consider  a  bottle  of  oven  good  Burgundy  an  insult. 
With  all  this  amount  of  ignorance  and  vitiated  taste,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  has  not  yet  transformed  us 
into  a  wine-drinking  generation.  The  alcohol  must  be  drained 
out  of  the  English  palate  before  we  know  what  wine  is. 

We  owe  much  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Druitt  and  Mr.  Denman  for 
their  attempts,  hitherto  only  partially  successful,  to  instruct  us.  In 
old  days,  the  Stephenses  and  the  .Viduses  not  only  printed  books,  but 
wrote  them :  Mr.  Denman  is  a  wine  merchant,  and  has  written  a  very 
goodhistory  of  wine,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  some 
important  cheap  wines  from  Groeee.  They  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  possess,  speaking  generally,  more  body  than  the  common 
vintages  of  France.  Dr.  Druitt  speaks  favourably  of  them,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  when  they  have  been  some  few  years  in 
bottle,  they  will  bear  a  comparison  with  many  French  wines  of  no 
inferior  class.  The  White  Keffesia  may  be  compared  with  a 
genuine  light  sherry  ;  and  a  wine  called  Thera,  of  the  vintage  of 
1861,  is  really  a  good  wine.  The  Keffesia  of  1  86z  will  hold  its  own 
with  all  but  the  highest  cla«s  of  Burgundy,  and,  though  a  cheap 
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wine  (it  costs  30s.),  it  is  not  such  a  vin  du  pays  as  you  get  at  a 
Palais  Royal  restaurant.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are 
dinner  wines,  as  all  wines  ought  to  be.  Happily,  the  practice  of 
soaking,  “  .after  the  ladies  have  left  the  room,”  is  nearly  extinct; 
and  the  use  of  wine  is  to  give  appetite  and  relish  for  food,  as  well 
as  to  promote  its  digestion.  It  requires  care  to  know  what  wine 
to  drink  with  what  food.  But  it  is  hopeless  to  preach  this  lesson  to 
an  English  dinner-party  which  swallows  champagne,  so-called,  as 
often  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  served,  and  is  careless  whether  sherry 
follows  or  precedes  Clmblis — which  gulps  down  claret  with  sweets, 
or  Burgundy  with  lobster  salad.  If  people  must  have  after-dinner 
wine  at  all,  they  will  get  no  dyspepsia  from  Denman’s  Santorin,  espe¬ 
cially  if  their  dinner  has  been  stimulated  and  seasoned  by  half  a 
bottle  of  Patras ,  or  white  Ilymettus,  or  Thera.  We  can  endorse  Dr. 
Druitt's  judgment — “Comparing  this  wine  with  a  cheap  fictitious 
wine  of  equal  price,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  fulness  of  wine 
taste  and  absence  of  spirit  taste.”  The  only  possible  way  in  which 
those  wines  can  fail  to  command  a  character  will  be  if  any  im¬ 
porters  try  to  get  them  up  to  the  received  “port  and  sherry 
character.”  With  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  wines  we  do  not 
profess  a  practical  acquaintance.  They  are  lighter,  and  som'e  of 
them  more  acid  than  the  Greek  wines,  on  which  Dr.  Druitt 
gives  his  judgment  as  being  particularly  fitted  for  those  who 
are  hardly  weaned  from  brandied  wine,  and  who  require  some¬ 
thing  full-bodied.  It  is  as  though  we  had  to  reverse  the 
Scriptural  counsel,  and  to  give,  not  milk,  but  strong  drink  to 
the  babes  in  cenology.  The  JFhite  Ilymettus,  besides  its  delicious 
name,  is  not  only  a  good  wine  of  its  kind,  but  its  kind  has  the 
promise  of  great  merit.  The  only  thing  that  all  these  Greek 
wines  want  is  age. 

As  to  the  Hungarian  wines,  one  objection  to  them  is  their  awful 
names.  Dr.  Druitt  says  that  Max  Greger’s  Ruszte,  a  dry  wine,  is 
first  rate;  but  at  54s.  it  can  hardly  come  under  the  “cheap” 
class.  But  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
and  as  the  peculiarity  of  Hungarian  wines  is  their  fragrance, 
Tokay  of  course  being  the  crown  and  glory  of  these  vine¬ 
yards,  we  shall  some  day  perhaps,  or  our  sons  will  learn  to,  pardon 
Szamorodny  its  terrible  name.  In  going  through  a  course  of  wines,  i 
it  is  well  to  get  the  generic  quality  of  the  vineyards  of  any  country 
by  studying  the  first-rate  specimens,  just  as,  to  know  what  Attic 
Greek  is,  the  taste  must  be  imbued  with  the  Thucydidean  flavour.  • 
The  unpronounceable  liquors  which  we  have  just  named  are  the 
Hungarian  classics;  and,  possessed  of  them  and  of  their  Tokay 
character,  Dr.  Druitt  tells  us  we  shall  be  able  to  know  what  qualities  | 
to  look  for  in  the  low-priced  wines.  Fragrant  they  all  are,  thin 
and  subacid  many  of  them  are  —  we  are  speaking,  of  course,  of 
the  dry  wines,  not  those  made  of  the  Muscat  grape  —  and  our 
medical  oenologist  informs  us  that  Erlaure  and  Ofner  are  among 
the  best  of  the  cheap  wines. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  Greek  and  Hungarian  wines, 
because  everybody  knows  something  about  the  cheap  French 
wines,  and  because  in  the  present  stage  of  the  British  taste  it  is 
useless  to  expect  other  than  a  very  gradual  change  in  our  habits. 
Science  travels  slowly,  as  the  stale  quotation  has  it,  and  for 
beginners  the  Greek  wine  is  better  than  the  French  wine.  But 
Dr.Druitt  has  not  been  able  tofind  outa  single  adulterated  Burgundy 
or  Bordeaux.  He  specifies  a  Mercurey  wine  at  1 8s.  as  “  charming ; 
old  and  clean”;  aBeaujolais,  a  Macon,  and  a  Beaune  at  22s.  all  “sa¬ 
tisfactory.”  These  are  all,  as  everybody  knows,  cheap  Burgundies, 
against  which  the  usual  objection,  that  they  are  gout-producing,  Dr. 
Druitt  pronounces  to  be  untenable.  Of  course  they  are  but 
shadows  of  the  high  classes  and  sumptuous  Burgundies  of  the 
Maison  Doree ;  but  we  are  talking  of 

Creatures  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food. 

These  are  wines  suited  to  the  working-man ;  the  working-man, 
that  is,  who  works  with  his  brains — to  the  curate,  and  young 
banister,  and  respectable  tradesman,  who  want  something  less 
ponderous  than  heavy  wet,  and  to  whom  Chateau  d'  Yquem  ought 
to  be  as  the  grapes  in  Saturn  or  Uranus.  And  if  Noah  deserved 
well  of  his  posterity  as  the  first  planter  of  the  vine,  something  of 
the  same  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  gave  us  the  possibility, 
and  to  the  purveyors,  whose  name  is  legion,  who  give  us  the  fact,  ! 
of  getting  a  wholesome  dinner ;  for  no  dinner  is  really  wholesome 
without  wine. 

We  have  not  given  ourselves  space  to  speak  of  Mr.  Denman  as 
an  author.  His  fame  will  rest  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  pure  Greek  wine  to  the  throats  of  the  present  generation, 
and  he  may  rest  content  with  these  laurels.  His  book,  however, 
is  a  good  book ;  and  Mr.  Sheen,  whose  work  on  Wines  and  other 
Fermented  Liquors  we  have  recently  noticed,  has  not  unfrequently 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Denman,  and — has  forgotten  to  acknowledge 
his  debt. 


EVE’S  ENGLAND  SEEN  BY  FOREIGNERS.* 

take  breath  after  Mr.  Rye’s  long  title-page  before  we 
*  *  attempt  to  pass  any  judgment  on  his  book.  As  soon  as  we 
find  ourselves  recovered  enough  to  proceed  to  business,  we  must 
pronounce  the  book  to  be,  as  it  stands,  an  egregious  piece  of 


*  England  as  Seen  by  Foreigners  in  the  Days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First.  Comprising  Translations  of  the  Journals  of  the  two  Dukes  of 
Wirtembcrg  in  1592  and  1610;  both  illustrative  of  Shakespeare.  With 
Extracts  from  the  Travels  of  Foreign  Princes  and  Others,  Copious  Notes, 
an  Introduction,  and  Etchings,  liy  William  Brencliley  Rye.  London : 
J.  R.  Smith.  1865. 


bookmaking.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  curious  and  amusing 
matter,  which  may  be  turned  over  with  a  certain  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction,  and  from  which,  here  and  there,  an  historian  might  derive 
some  small  hints.  But  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  mere  padding, 
and,  when  Mr.  1  lye  comes  forth  in  his  own  person,  he  writes  in  a 
decidedly  twaddling  way.  The  book,  however,  is  distinctly  a 
pretty  one,  and  perhaps  prettiness  was  as  much  thought  of  in’  its 
composition  as  anything  else. 

The  only  traveller  in  the  book  whose  travels  take  up  any  great 
space  is  Frederick,  Count  of  Mompelgard  or  Montbeillard  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  visited  England  in  1592. 
This  prince  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  remarkable  man,  a 
diligent  student  and  traveller,  and  one  who  did  much  for  the 
good  of  his  dominions,  but  withal  wasteful  and  vain,  and  greatly 
imposed  on  by  the  pretences  of  alchemists.  At  the  time  of  his 
visit,  he  was  only  reigning  Count  of  Mompelgard,  a  possession 
of  the  Wiirtemberg  family  which  had  been  granted  out  to  a 
younger  branch  a  generation  or  two  before,  and  which  is  now,  like 
other  things,  swallowed  up  by  France.  He  did  not  succeed  to  the 
Duchy  till  the  death  of  Duke  Lewis  in  the  year  after  his  visit  to 
England.  Mr.  Rye  seems  a  little  more  puzzled  than  need  be  about 
his  position  meanwhile.  His  theory,  a  possible  one  enough,  is  that 
the  scene  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  about  the  “Duke  de 
Jarmany,”  “the  Germans,”  and  “cozen  Garmombles”  refers  to  this 
visit  of  Duke  Frederick 

We  have  seen  that  the  Duke  while  in  this  country'  was  known  as  Count 
Mompelgard  (in  French,  Montbeliard)  ;  and  also  that  a  passport,  in  which 
he  was  allowed  to  take  up  post-horses  and  “  pay  nothing  for  the  same,”  was 
given  to  “  this  noblman  Connte  Mombeliard,”  by  Lord  Charles  Howard 
(see  page  47).  We  would  ask  now  whether  this  term  garmombles  used  by 
Shakespeare  can  by  any  possibility  be  intended  for  anything  else  than  a 
playful  joke  upon  the  Duke's  title  of  Mompelgard — a  joke  wThieh  would  have 
had  a  peculiar  relish  for  the  members  of  a  court  to  whom  the  German  had 
recently  paid  a  visit ;  but  if  the  word  be  archaic,  and  a  meaning  can  be 
found  for  it,  we  are  willing  to  yield  the  point.  He  did  not  succeed  to  the 
Dukedom  until  the  death  of  his  cousin  in  August,  1593,  a  year  after  the 
visit  to  England ;  but  at  the  time  of  this  visit  he  had,  no  doubt,  assumed 
with  all  the  pomposity  of  his  character  the  higher  dignity  of  Duke,  ami  we 
find  it  was  usual  even  for  the  younger  princes  of  this  family  to  adopt  and  be 
addressed  by  this  title  also.  In  the  Duke’s  letter  to  the  Queen,  of  April  2, 
1593,  he  combines  in  his  signature  the  two  names,  “  Wirtembcrg  Mont¬ 
beliard.” 

The  play  quoted  is  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  but  Mr.  Rye 
seems  disposed  to  turn  it  practically  into  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Frederick  was  reigning  Count  of  Mompelgard ;  as  a  member  of 
the  ducal  bouse  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  was  entitled  to  be  called 
Duke,  just  as  the  sons  of  Prince  Albert  are  all  Dukes  of  Saxony, 
and  as  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  sovereign  of  Austria  are 
Archdukes  and  Archduchesses. 

The  story  of  our  Duke’s  English  journey  was  written  in  German 
by  his  Private  Secretary,  Jacob  Rathgeb.  He  merrily  calls  the 
journey  a  Badenfahrt ;  that  is  to  say,  a  journey  to  a  bathing-place, 
a  practice  much  in  fashion  in  those  days  as  in  these,  and  about 
which  rltneas  Sylvius  found  something  to  say  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
time.  But  the  bathing  in  this  case  was  of  a  different  kind  from 
any  that  went  on  at  any  of  the  various  Badens  on  land.  His 
Highness  spent  two  days  in  crossing  over  to  England  coming  from 
Emden  to  Dover — one  wonders  why  he  did  not  either  sail  from 
Calais  or  land  at  Harwich — and  he  was  not  only  very  sea-sick,  but 
got  drenched  to  the  skin  in  a  terrible  gale.  This  is  commemorated 
in  some  doggerel  German  verses : — 

Die  Badenfahrt  bin  ich  genandt, 

Dieweil  lhr  Flirstlich  Gnade  hand 
Ein  gantz  Naeht  auff  dem  Meer  gebadt; 

Da  Wind  und  Wetter  gwiitet  hat. 

Die  Wallen  schlugen  in  das  Schiff, 

Dass  sie  drill  stehen  musten  tied'. 

Da  hat  es  gheison,  kalt  geschwitzt : 

Da  Angst  und  Noth,  ja  Todt  einghitzt. 

Du  lieber  Leser  lem  hierauss, 

Wo  man  in  solcher  Noth  soli  nauss. 

Of  these  lines  Mr.  Rye  helps  us  to  a  translation,  of  which  the  two 
last  lines  are  free  indeed  : — 

Ye  gentlemen  of  Germany,  who  live  at  home  in  clover, 

O  think  upon  our  good  Duke’s  straits  within  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

One  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Rye's  original  texts  throughout,  as 
the  few  specimens  he  gives  us  do  not  fill  us  with  much  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  his  views  as  to  the  matter  of  translation.  For 
instance,  the  Bohemian  Schassek,  who  accompanied  the  Baron  Leo 
von  Rozmital  to  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  says, 
we  hope  unjustly,  of  our  forefathers : — 

Quod  sint  homines  (ut  mihi  videtur)  inlidi  et  astuti,  vitae  hominum 
peregrinorum  exitium  molientes,  qui  licet  submisse  genu  inflectant,  nou 
tamcn  illis  fidem  habeas. 

Mr.  Rye’s  translation  and  comment  is  : — 

Notwithstanding  the  friendly  reception  of  the  Bohemians,  Schassek  de¬ 
clares  the  character  of  the  English  nation  to  be  “  so  cunning  and  faithless, 
that  a  foreigner  would  not  be  sure  of  his  life  amongst  them ;  and  that  a 
Briton  was  not  to  be  trusted  even  on  his  bended  knees.”  Too  bad  this,  Mr. 
Secretary  Schassek ! 

The  last  few  words  are  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Rye  thinks 
smart  writing,  of  which  he  gives  us  some  more  in  different  parts 
of  his  Introduction.  But  why  a  “Briton”?  There  is  no  such 
word  in  the  Latin,  as  far  as  Mr.  Rye  quotes  it,  and,  if  Schassek,  or 
even  if  liis  Latin  translator,  elsewhere  calls  Englishmen  “Britons,” 
it  was  a  fact  to  be  specially  noticed,  and  not  to  be  smuggled  in  in 
this  way.  “  Briton,”  in  ordinary  speech,  then  and  long  after, 
meant  distinctly  a  Welshman. 

Our  Duke  visited  London,  Reading,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
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then  holding  her  court,  Windsor,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Theobalds, 
and  Rochester.  At  the  two  Universities,  the  Duke’s  Secretary 
copies  at  length  a  Latin  account  of  each,  which  had  just  been 
published  by  an  Englishman  who  chose  to  describe  himself  as 
Simon  Bibeus,  and  who  addresses  his  work  to  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  by  the  title  of  “  Your  Holiness.”  He  has  in  fact  transcribed 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Guides  of  the  day.  We  conceive 
Simon  to  have  been  a  Cambridge  man,  for  he  does  not  seem  to 
believe  that  Oxford  was  founded  earlier  than  by  Alfred  in  872 ; 
that  “it  was  established  by  King  Mempritius  in  b.c.  101 5, and  that 
King  Vortigern  in  a.d.  474  reinstituted  and  restored  it,”  he  seems 
to  look  on  as  mythical.  But  he  has  no  sort  of  doubt  that 

Cantaber,  a  Spaniard,  in  the  time  of  Gurguntius,  the  son  of  Belinus,  King 
of  Britain,  A.M.  3588  and  B.c.  375  (as  affirmed  bj-  the  principal  historians), 
established  this  fine  and  magnificent  University  of  Cambridge,  and  pro¬ 
vided  it  with  learned  persons  :  afterwards,  Sigebert  [or  Sebert],  King  of  the 
Bast  Angles,  in  the  year  636  restored  it  when  it  was  about  going  to  ruin 
again. 

Cantaber  and  Gurguntius  are  beyond  the  reach  of  chronology,  hut 
why  did  anybody  hit  on  the  year  872  for  Alfred’s  supposed 
foundation  of  Oxford  ?  No  year,  save  878,  the  year  of  Athelney, 
could  have  been  less  likely.  In  872  Mercia  had  still  a  King  of 
her  own,  and  the  Danes  were  going  about  between  London  and 
Reading. 

Our  travellers,  as  we  said,  landed  at  Dover ;  they  thence  took 
post-horses  for  Gravesend,  making  their  first  stage  to  Canterbury, 
where  they  seem  not  to  have  stopped  to  see  anythiug  (what  a 
change  from  seventy  years  earlier!),  and  so  to  Sittingbourne, 
Rochester,  and  Gravesend : — 

During  which  stages  some  of  the  party  did  not  feel  themselves  quite  at 
ease,  particularly  his  Highness,  on  account  of  the  saddles  being  in  these 
parts  so  small  and  covered  only  with  bare  hide  or  leather,  and  therefore 
painful  and  hard  to  ride  upon,  and  it  is  difficult,  especially  for  any  one  who 
is  corpulent  and  heavy,  to  settle  himself  comfortably  on  such  small  saddles  ; 
so  his  Highness  brought  back  one  with  him  as  a  specimen. 

From  Gravesend  they  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  London,  where, 
like  most  other  foreigners  of  those  days,  they  were  struck  by  the 
great  number  of  swans  on  the  river.  “  These,”  the  Secretary  says, 
“  are  so  tame  that  you  can  almost  touch  them ;  hut  it  is  forbidden 
on  pain  of  corporal  punishment  in  any  way  to  injure  a  swan,  for 
Royalty  has  them  plucked  every  year,  in  order  to  have  their  down 
for  court-use.”  Mr.  Rye  ever  and  anon  gives  us  hits  of  the 
German  text,  and  we  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  it  is 
that  he  has  translated  “  Royalty.”  Directly  after  we  do  get  a  bit 
of  the  original : — 

Seind  wir  in  dess  Niderliindischen  Postmeisters  Hauss,  die  Ttutsclie  Post 
genant,  inkehret. 

This  looks  like  the  beginning  of  our  strange  fashion  of  calling 
Hollanders  distinctively  Dutchmen,  at  which  Duke  Frederick  and 
his  Secretary  would  naturally  be  surprised.  But,  as  passages  in 
this  very  volume  show,  the  words  Butch  and  Dutchman  retained 
their  natural  meaning  in  English  long  after  1592.  Their  later 
meaning  they  probably  got  from  the  Hollanders  being  the  class  of 
Dutchmen  with  whom  we  had  most  to  do.  For  instance,  this 
Netherlandish  Post  in  London  was  most  likely  the  only  “  Dutch 
Post”  there,  and  was  spoken  of  accordingly.  Anyhow,  Duke 
Frederick  or  his  Secretary  was  not  unwilling  to  recognise  “  Dutch  ” 
affinities  anywhere,  for  we  read  : — 

All  the  English  women  are  accustomed  to  wear  hats  upon  their  heads,  and 
gowns  cut  after  the  old  German  fashion — for  indeed  their  descent  is  from  the 
Saxons. 

Of  the  Queen  herself  we  read 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  her  Majesty  was  at  this  time  in  her  67th  year, 
•seeing  that  she  was  chosen  Queen  qn  the  16th  of  November,  1558,  in  the 
33rd  year  of  her  age,  and  has  thus  borne  the  heavy  burthen  of  ruling  a 
kingdom  thirty-four  years,  she  need  not  indeed — to  judge  both  from  her 
person  and  appearance — yield  much  to  a  young  girl  of  sixteen.  She  has  a 
very  dignified,  serious,  and  royal  look,  and  rules  her  kingdom  with  great 
discretion,  in  desirable  peace,  felicity,  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Jacob  Rathgeb,  however,  was  quite  wrong  in  his  chronology,  for 
Elizabeth  was  not  thirty-three,  but  only  twenty-five,  at  her 
accession,  so  that  in  1592  she  was  not  sixty-seven,  hut  ouly  fifty- 
nine.  Still,  for  fifty-nine  to  he  compared  to  sixteen  is  something, 
and,  as  neither  Rathgeb  nor  his  master  seems  to  have  had  any 
notion  of  making  love  to  Her  Majesty,  the  compliment  may  he 
accepted  as  genuine. 

The  Palace  at  Reading,  where  the  Duke  found  Elizabeth,  was 
made  out  of  a  portion  of  the  Abbey  buildings.  About  the  Abbey 
Mr.  Rye  falls  into  the  common  blunder  of  supposing  that  “  the 
last  Abbot  was  hanged  by  order  of  Henry  the  Eighth  for  denying 
the  royal  supremacy.'”  It  is  strange  how  people  jumble  together 
the  different  events  which  go  to  make  up  the  aggregate  called  the 
“  Reformation.”  You  might  as  well  say  that  he  was  hanged  for 
refusing  to  use  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  Abbot  of  Reading, 
like  all  other  Abbots,  had  sworn  to  the  royal  supremacy  long 
before.  The  exact  charge  on  which  he  was  hanged  even  Mr. 
Froude  cannot  find  out,  nor  does  it  greatly  matter  what  it  was.  His 
real  crime  was  refusing  to  give  up  his  house  to  the  King,  and  he 
died  as  Naboth  and  Whiting. 

Of  Reading  Rathgeb  remarks :  — 

This  place  Reading  is  a  pleasant  and  rather  pretty  town  ;  nevertheless  it 
is  like  a  market  town,  without  gates  or  walls,  as  in  fact  are  all  other  English 
towns,  which,  although  they  have  walls  in  some  parts,  are  neither  fortified 
nor  defensible ;  for  what  was  fortified  and  strong  has  long  ago  been  entirely- 
razed  and  destroyed,  in  order  that  the  subjects,  who  are  naturally  inclined  to 
sedition,  should  in  no  case  find  an  opportunity  to  rebel  and  rise  up  against 
the  government. 


At  Windsor  Rathgeb  remarks  the  low  leaded  roof  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  so  different  from  the  high-pitched  tiled  roofs  of  the  German 
churches.  Of  the  service  therein  he  says  :  — 

The  music,  especially  the  organ,  was  exquisitely  played  ;  for  at  times  you 
could  hear  the  sound  of  cornets,  flutes,  then  fifes  and  other  instruments  ;  and 
there  was  likewise  a  little  boy  who  sang  so  sweetly  amougst  it  all,  and 
threw  such  a  charm  over  the  music  with  his  little  tongue,  that  it  was  really 
wonderful  to  listen  to  him.  In  short,  their  ceremonies  were  very  similar  to 
the  Papists,  as  above  mentioned,  with  singing  and  all  the  rest.  After  the 
music,  which  lasted  a  long  time,  had  ended,  a  minister  or  preacher  ascended 
the  pulpit  and  preached  in  English  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  it  being  noon,  his 
Highness  went  to  dinner. 

We  here  get  a  hit  of  the  German  :  — 

Es  sang  auch  ein  Heines  Kniiblein  so  lieblich  darein,  und  colorirt  dermassen 
mit  seinem  Zunglein,  dass  cs  wundersam  zuhoren. 

But  we  are  sorry  to  find  our  Secretary  talking  about  “  colorirt.” 
Even  so  early  as  1592  there  was  need  of  the  good  old  Swabian 
warning — “  Lond  uns  tiitsch  blyben  ;  die  Welscli  Zung  ist  untrii.” 

Here  is  a  bit  illustrating  a  question  which  has  sometimes  been 
raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  extirpation  of  wolves  in  England. 
The  Duke  goes  to  see  the  lions  in  the  Tower :  — 

In  this  tower  also,  but  in  separate  small  houses  made  of  wood,  are  kept 
six  lions  and  lionesses,  two  of  them  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old.  Not 
far  from  these  is  also  a  lean,  ugly  wolf)  which  is  the  only  one  in  England  ; 
on  this  account  it  is  kept  by  the  Queen — and  indeed  there  are  no  others  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  if  we  except  Scotland,  where  there  are  a  great  number, 
and  that  kingdom  is  only  made  distinct  from  England  by  the  water  which 
divides  them. 

The  accounts  of  the  other  travellers  are  much  shorter,  most  of 
them  being  mere  extracts.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
the  Journal  of  the  visit,  or  rather  one  of  the  visits,  of  Prince 
Lewis  Frederick  of  Wiirtemberg,  son  of  Duke  Frederick,  though 
he  came  on  more  important  business  than  his  father.  Frederick’s 
most  serious  concern  in  England  was  to  obtain  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  while  his  son  came  to  try  to  persuade  James  the  First  to 
join  the  league  of  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany.  Then 
comes  a  short  extract  from  Meteren’s  very  long  account  of  England 
in  his  History  of  the  Netherlands.  The  following  is  very  fair 
philology  for  the  seventeenth  century :  — 

The  English  language  is  broken  German  (rfs  Enghelsche  sprake  is  gebrokm 
Duyts),  mixed  with  French  and  British  terms,  and  words,  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  from  which  they  have  also  gained  a  lighter  pronunciation,  not  speaking- 
out  of  the  heart  as  the  Germans,  but  only  prattling  with  the  tongue. 
Where  they  have  no  significant  words,  they  make  use  of  Latin,  and  some¬ 
times  of  German  and  Flemish  words.  In  Cornwall — England’s  furthest 
boundary  westward — and  in  Wales,  they  speak  the  old  British  language, 
which  they  call  in  their  own  language  Cymraeg,  and  which  the  English  call 
Welsh,  as  the  Germans  do. 

A  number  of  other  short  extracts  follow.  In  one,  describing  a 
visit  paid  by  John  Ernest,  Dube  of  Saxe-Weimar,  to  James  the 
First,  we  read  about  the  ceremony  of  touching  for  the  King’s 
evil :  — 

This  ceremony  of  healing  is  understood  to  he  very  distasteful  to  the  King, 
and  it  is  said  I10  would  willingly  abolish  it ;  but  he  cannot  do  so,  because  he 
assumes  the  title  of  King  of  “France”  as  well;  for  he  does  not  cure  as 
King  of  England,  by  whom  this  power  is  said  to  have  been  never  possessed, 
but  as  a  King  of  France,  who  ever  had  such  a  gift  from  God.  The  Kings 
of  England  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  power  when  they  upwards  of  two 
centuries  and  a-half  ago  had  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  France,  and 
when  Henry  YI.  had  himself  crowned  at  Paris  as  King  of  France. 

The  more  usual  tradition  is  that  the  miraculous  gift  was  somehow 
handed  down  from  Edward  the  Confessor.  If  so,  it  must  have 
been  transmissible  by  election,  bequest,  or  right  of  conquest, 
as  it  clearly  could  not  come  by  direct  succession. 

The  cruel  sports  of  our  ancestors  seem  always  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  as  something  to  which  the  travellers  were  not  used  in 
their  own  country,  hut  which  never  arouses  iu  them  any 
kind  of  disapproval.  The  foreign  princes  go  to  bear-bait¬ 
ings  and  hull-baiting's  as  to  a  pleasant  novelty,  and  Duke 
Frederick  takes  delight  in  a  kind  of  hunting  in  which  it  is 
thought  a  great  exploit  for  his  Highness  to  shoot  off  the  leg 
of  a  fallow-deer,  the  wretched  beast  being  soon  after  pulled 
down  by  the  dogs.  A  beastlier  and  more  cowardly  sport  than  all 
is  seen  with  great  delight  by  a  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Najera,  in  1544:— 

He  went  to  see  the  lions  at  the  Tower,  bear-baiting  at  Paris  Garden, 
which  is  “  no  bad  sport  to  see  them  fight ;  ”  a  pony  with  an  ape  fastened  to 
its  back,  and  “  to  see  the  animal  kicking  amongst  the  dogs,  with  the  screams 
of  the  ape,  beholding  the  curs  hanging  from  the  ears  and  neck  of  the  pony, 
is  very  laughable.” 

Of  Mr.  Rye  himself  we  will  give  two  more  specimens.  We  never- 
saw  the  piebald  style  of  writing  carried  further  than  when  Mr. 
Rye,  tracing  out  the  later  history  of  the  Count  of  Mompelgard, 
says  that  in  1793  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  “  renounced  it  in  favour 
of  France  by  the  peace  of  an  IV.”  We  have  sometimes  been 
puzzled  by  reading  of  a  personage  called  Charles  Dix,  whose 
name  sounds  so  like  that  of  a  true  Briton  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  person  intended  is  Charles  the  Tenth,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre ;  but  “  an  IV.  ”  to  mean  the  fourth  year  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  Kalendar  is  a  step  beyond  even  that. 

The  following  is  as  low  a  piece  of  twaddle  as  we  have  seen  for  a 
good  while  in  any  book  aspiring  to  find  its  way  into  decent 
company : — 

This  very  spot,  “  Gad's  Hill,” — hallowed  as  it  is  by  the  inimitable  scenes 
pourti-ayed  by  England’s  greatest  dramatic  poet,  affording  “argument  fur  a 
week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever,”  yet  no  longer  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  untimely  visits  of  “gentlemen  of  the  shade,”"and  “minions  ol' 
the  moon,” — has  been  chosen  by  the  greatest  of  England’s  living  novelists 
as  his  summer  home.  The  traveller  will  have  to  seek  for  the  charming 
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rural  dwelling  of  Charles  Dickons  at  a  few  paces  from  the  well-known 
Falstaff  Inn,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  embowered  in  foliage  and  conspicuous 
by  some  dark-spreading  cedars.  The  prospect  it  commands  is  ot'  great 
beauty,  while  not  far  distant  stands  in  all  its  grandeur  the  glorious  old 
Castle  of  Rochester,  which,  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  Mr.  Dickens  in  one 
of  his  earliest  works,  and  perhaps  his  best,  lias,  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  described  so  eloquently  and  so  truthfully. 

And  so  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Rye. 


HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS  IN  TIIE  VATICAN.* 

(  Second  Notice.') 

N  our  former  notice  of  M.  Theiner’s  publication  of  documents 
from  the  Vatican  Library,  so  much  space  was  taken  up  with 
exhibiting  the  defects  of  the  editing  that  we  were  obliged  for  the 
most  part  to  reserve  for  another  notice  our  account  of  the  contents 
of  his  volume.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  felt  bound 
to  speak  so  strongly  of  the  inefficient  way  in  which  M.  Theiner 
has  executed  his  task.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  value  of  the 
documents  themselves  can  he  too  highly  appreciated ;  and  we 
hope  the  remarks  we  have  yet  to  make  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  authorities  at  whose  expense  these  papers  are 
printed  to  pay,  for  the  future,  proper  attention  to  their  arrange¬ 
ment  and  editorial  execution.  M.  Theiner  canuot  even  write  a 
common  sentence  of  Latin  without  falling  into  the  grossest  errors, 
which  descend  sometimes  even  to  the  level  of  a  false  concord  for 
which  a  schoolboy  would  be  punished.  Surely  an  ecclesiastic 
whose  titles  occupy  four  lines  of  a  folio  title-page  might  be 
expected  to  know  that  genus  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  not  to 
write  a  compliment  to  an  Archbishop  for  bringing  up  the  youth 
in  the  Irish  College  at  Dublin  ad  omnem  virtutum  genus.  If 
this  is  a  misprint,  we  can  only  say  that  we  can  see  no  excuse 
for  such  a  misprint  in  the  fifth  line  of  a  dedication  printed  in  such 
unusually  large  type  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  escape  the  eye 
of  any  scholar.  This  and  similar  mistakes  relieve  us  of  any  misgivings 
as  to  our  own  Latinity  when  we  aver  that  there  is  at  least  one  passage 
in  this  dedication  which  we  are  entirely  unable  to  construe.  We 
would  transcribe  it,  hut  we  really  canuot  aiford  the  space  for  it; 
and,  if  our  readers  are  curious,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  volume 
itself,  the  contents  of  which,  wo  need  not  say,  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  the  reference.  But  it  is  not  Latin  grammar  only 
that  M.  Theiner  is  ignorant  of ;  he  appears  to  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  English  history.  Vo  presume  the  headings  of  the 
letters  are  his  own,  and  in  one  of  them,  p.  25,  we  are  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  document  No.  LX.  iu  the  following  words: — 
“  1226.  28  Jan.  Braclatis  Hibernia?,  ut  colleetam  faciant  in 

subsidium  Caroli  Anglorum  Regis.”  Upon  looking  through  the 
document  we  find  the  initial  K.  used  for  the  King’s  name.  Now 
this  may  or  may  not  he  a  mistake  of  writing  in  the  original. 
We  have  little  doubt  ourselves  that  II.  was  written,  and  that  M. 
Theiner  or  his  amanuensis  has  copied  it  as  K. ;  but  certainly  we 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  original  document  never  made  the 
anachronism  of  calling  a  King  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  name  of  Charles.  If  it  had  been  written 
K.,  it  does  not  require  a  superhuman  amount  of  sagacity  to  discern 
that  K.  was  intended  for  II.,  and  that  II.  meant  Henry  III.,  whose 
very  long  reign,  as  is  known  to  most  people,  included  the  year 
1226  a.d.  That  this  is  no  isolated  instance  of  ignorance  or 
carelessness  may  he  shown  by  adducing  the  heading  of  another 
document  in  adill'erent  part  of  the  volume: — “  1  528.  1  5  Dec.  Pon- 
tifex  commendat  llegi  Angliee  Cardinalem  Campegium  legatum,  et 
Franciscum  Campanian,  circa  negotia  publica  Ohristianitatis  et 
privata  ipsius  regis  in  causa  matrimonii  missos.”  It  so  happens 
that  in  the  State  Pa}  ers  of  Henry  VIII.  the  same  letter  has  been 
printed  from  the  Vatican  transcripts  in  the  Museum,  and 
is  properly  headed  —  “  Credentials  for  Francis  Campana.” 
The  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  describing  the 
document  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  editor 
of  the  State  Papers  was  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  period,  and  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  and  understand 
the  letter,  whilst  M.  Theiner  failed  to  supplement  his  ignorance 
of  the  transaction  by  reference  to  the  document  itself.  We  may 
add,  that  even  in  this  short  document  of  twelve  linos  there  is  a 
mistake  of  grammar  which  the  editor  of  the  State  Papers  has 
avoided.  M.  Theiner  has  the  less  excuse  for  the  historical  blunder  I 
because  he  has  printed  another  letter  of  the  same  date  from  the *  1 
Pope  to  Wolsey,  which  implies,  as  the  former  letter  does,  that 
Campeggio  had  been  sent  before  and  that  Campana  was  a  new 
messenger.  Whether  M.  Theiner  is  better  informed  as  regards 
Homan  affairs  than  English  we  may  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
when  we  have  informed  them  that  every  document  printed  as 
belonging  to  the  Pontificate  of  Adrian  VI.  really  belongs  to  the 
time  of  his  successor,  Clement  VII.  In  one  of  these  documents  1 
Adrian  is  represented  as  conferring  on  Wolsey  the  oilice  of  Legate 
de  Latere  for  life,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  Legatine 
authority  which  was  first  granted  by  Leo  X.  was  renewed  lor  a 
term  of  years  by  Adrian,  and  was  not  conferred  for  the  duration  of 
his  natural  life  till  Clement  VII.  became  Pope.  But  to  dwell  on 

*  Vetera  Monujnenta  Hibernnrum  et  Scotorum  Jlistoriam  illustrantia,  qua:  ^ 

1  Yaticani,  Neajmlis,  an  Florentine  Tabtilariis  deprompsit  et  Ordinv  Chrono- 
logico  disposuit  Augustinus  Theiner,  Trcsbyter  Congregationis  Oratorii, 
Consultor  SS.  Congregatianiwi  Indicia  Librarian  prohibitorum,  I.piscoporum  | 
et  Itegularium  nc  tSuncti  Officii,  Collegii  Theologorum,  Arcliigymnasii  Romani,  , 
Academia:  Pontijic'uc  Arcfueologur,  Herculanensis,  aliurumque  plurium  i 
Academiamm  Socius,  Tubulariorum  Vaticanorum  Prafectus,  fyc.  §*c.  Ab  1 
llonorio  I’l’.  III.  usque  ad  Enulum  PP.  III.  1216-1547.  Roma-,  Tvpis 
Yatkauis  18G4. 


the  faults  in  the  execution  of  this  volume  is  like  slaying  the  slain. 
We  proceed  to  notice  its  contents. 

The  work  consists  of  1,074  distinct  documents,  of  which  the  first 
goo,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  refer  to  Irish  and  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  matters  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  And 
here  the  plan  of  the  volume  seems  suddenly  to  change.  From  this 
point  forwards,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  documents  refer  to  affairs 
connected  with  England.  In  all  probability,  the  idea  that  will  first 
strike  a  reader  not  much  accustomed  to  ecclesiastical  matters  will  be 
the  great  extent  of  Papal  superintendence  overthe  affairs  of  national 
churches.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  the 
larger  number  of  cases  of  appeal  come  from  Scotland,  and  not  from 
Ireland.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  latter  kingdom  had 
bad,  from  times  long  preceding  the  date  of  the  first  document  in 
this  volume,  four  archiepiscopal  sees,  whilst  the  former  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  ecclesiastic  possessed  of  metropolitical  authority,  it  will 
at  once  be  explained  how  small  disputes  between  ecclesiastics,  and 
petitions  for  dispensations  in  matrimonial  cases,  found  their  way 
to  Rome.  The  erection  of  St.  Andrew’s  into  an  archiepiscopal 
see  did  not  take  place  till  1 477,  and  that  of  Glasgow  was  still 
later.  The  instrument  by  which  Sixtus  IV.  raised  the  former  see 
to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric  is  printed  by  M.  Theiner  at 
pp.  465-468.*  It  is  full  of  blunders  of  printing,  which,  however, 
fortunately  do  not  interfere  with  the  reader’s  understanding  the 
document.  It  assigns  the  obvious  reason  for  the  creation  of 
such  a  see  —  namely,  that  which  we  have  above  indicated  — 
and  gives  an  equally  good  account  of  the  choice  of  St.  Andrew’s 
as  being  the  city  where  the  King  and  his  predecessors  had  most  com¬ 
monly  held  their  Court.  Very  different  is  the  account  to  be  given 
of  the  temporary  creation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Glasgow  by 
his  successor,  Innocent  VIII.,  within  twenty  years  afterwards. 
Indeed,  the  creation  of  the  see  of  St.  Andrew’s  appears  to  have 
been  most  inopportune.  Almost  the  next  piece  of  interference,  on 
the  Pope’s  part,  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  the  conferring  on 
the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  for  his  lifetime,  the  exemption  from  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  his  successors. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
Patrick,  first  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  which  resulted  in  his 
deprivation  on  the  score  of  simony,  blasphemy,  heresy,  and  various 
other  grievous  crimes.  And  tho  next  step  of  creating  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Glasgow  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  something- 
very  like  a  rebellion  against  their  metropolitan  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  JJumblane,  Lismore,  and  Galloway.  It  is 
observable  that  no  hint  is  thrown  out,  in  any  of  the  documents 
that  refer  to  tho  subject,  of  the  subjection  of  the  sees  of  Scotland 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Pope  speaks  as  if  his  whole  purpose  in  creating  the  new 
archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  Andrew’s  had  been  to  avoid  the  expense 
and  delay  of  appeals  made  directly  from  the  bishops  and  others 
t  to  himself.  Yet,  when  wo  turn  to  the  only  other  document  in 
the  volume  that  refers  to  this  subject  at  all,  we  find  Henry  VIII., 
after  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  beseeching  the  Pope  to  re¬ 
duce  the  see  of  St.  Andrew’s  again  to  its  ancient  state,  alleging 
that  it  was  to  the  great  injury  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
York  that  so  many  suffragan  sees  should  have  been  detached  from 
it.  The  King  urges  his  request  on  the  ground  that  there  had 
been  hut  two  Archbishops,  and  that  tho  last  had  been  killed  in 
battle.  This  is  a  singular  mistake  011  the  part  of  the  King,  for  it 
is  certain  that  the  Archbishop  who,  with  his  father,  Janies,  was 
killed  at  Flodden,  was  the  fourth  person  who  held  the  rank  and 
title  of  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Now  we  venture  to  think 
that  there  must  be  other  documents  in  the  Vatican  Library  relating 
to  this  important  subject.  In  particular,  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
but  that  the  Pope’s  refusal  to  accede  to  the  King’s  request  must 
have  been  preserved,  although  in  the  answer  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  has  been  preserved  among  the  Cotton  MS.8.,  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  request.  If  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  M. 
Theiner  has  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  greatly  failed  in  judg¬ 
ment  in  his  selection  of  documents  to  he  printed.  That  he  has 
made  a  selection  is  plain  enough,  from  the  fact  that,  there  are 
several  papers  amongst  the  Vatican  transcripts  in  the  British 
Museum  which  do  not  appear  in  this  volume. 

This  want  of  discretion  in  the  selection  of  documents  is  another 
very  serious  fault  in  M.  Theiner’s  volume.  And,  whilst  we  are 
on  *this  subject,  it  seems  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to 
one  class  of  documents  which  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
contents.  We  mean  those  that  relate  to  appeals  on  the  score 
of  persons  having  married,  or  wishing  to  marry,  within  the 
forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity.  The  papers 
relating  to  this  subject  occupy  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  of  documents  contained  in  the  volume.  We  will  not 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  publication  of  those  papers  is  absolutely 
useless.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  occupy  space  which 
might  more  profitably  have  been  assigned  to  letters,  breves,  or 
bulls,  as  the  case  might  be,  having  reference  to  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects.  We  have  no  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  reprinting 
of  any  amount  of  ancient  documents.  And,  in  the  case  before  us, 
the  series  of  letters  referring  to  matrimonial  affairs  has  this  use, 
that  it  gives  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  lawless  and  wanton  state 
of  Scottish  society  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
perhaps  exhibits  the  folly  01  placing  restrictions  on  the  marriage 
tie  which  it  became  necessary  iu  so  many  cases  to  dispense  with. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  reason  assigned  in  most  ca  es 
is  the  preservation  of  peace  between  families  who  had  been  at 
feud.  It  is  also  well  worth  observing  how  many  instances  there 
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are  in  whicli  the  obstacle  to  the  marriage  consists  in  an  affinity 
contracted  by  illicit  intercourse  with  relations  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage,  and  this  not  in  the  lower,  but  almost 
entirely  in  the  higher,  ranks  of  life.  Still  we  must  express 
our  regret  that  so  much  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  dis¬ 
pensations  of  this  kind  which  exactly  resemble  each  other, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  alteration  of  the  names 
and  the  particular  degrees  of  affinity  or  consanguinity  within 
which  the  marriage  had  been  or  was  about  to  be  contracted. 
We  have  the  same  remark  to  make  as  regards  the  letters 
which  relate  to  the  giving  of  the  pall.  They  are  repeated  for 
nearly  all  the  Irish  archbishops  who  sat  during  the  three  centuries 
to  which  the  volume  is  confined.  These  might  very  easily  have 
been  spared,  for  in  point  of  fact  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from 
them  excepting  the  exact  day  on  which  the  grant  was  made. 

Ignorant  as  we  are  of  what  treasures  are  contained  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  the 
class  of  papers  which  might  advantageously  have  occupied  the 
place  of  these  duplicates.  So  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one 
recommendation.  There  is  one  letter  which  is  unique  in  kind — 
namely,  the  preliminary  inquiry  with  a  view  to  the  canonization 
of  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland.  The  date  of  the  transaction  is 
1487  A.n.,  when  Innocent  VIII.  was  Pope.  So  that  she  is  not 
the  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  who  died  in  1093  A.D.,  and 
was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1251  a.d.  Neither  does 
it  appear  what  Queen  Margaret  it  was.  We  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  was  Margaret,  Princess  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  James  III., 
whose  death,  though  the  exact  date  is  not  known,  took  place  some 
time  in  the  preceding  year.  As  her  name  does  not  appeal-  in  any  list 
of  saints  which  we  have  seen,  we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  that 
the  investigation  failed  to  establish  the  case.  But  M.  Theiner  gives 
no  intimation  of  its  success  or  failure,  for  this  important  volume 
contains  not  a  single  note  or  comment  beyond  an  occasional  sic 
used  to  call  attention  to  a  reading  being-  that  of  the  MS.,  and  not 
a  misprint. 

It  is  really  most  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  light  upon  any 
paper  to  describe  without  discovering  additional  reason  to  find  fault 
with  the  editor  of  this  volume.  We  should  have  been  glad  to 
hear  more  of  this  Margaret  of  Scotland,  of  whom  so  little  is 
known.  However,  it  is  certain  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  this  kind  of  investigation.  If  there  were  no  other  case,  there 
must  certainly  have  been  a  similar  transaction  as  regards  her 
great  namesake,  the  Queen  of  Malcolm  III.  And  what  we  should 
like  to  know,  and  what  we  cannot  learn  from  these  pages,  is 
whether  the  process  was  always  similar  to  this  one.  And  we 
think  we  may  reasonably  complain  that  when  so  many  repetitions 
of  so  common  a  case  as  a  matrimonial  appeal  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  there  should  be  but  one  example  of  a  process  which 
must  have  been  repeated  from  time  to  time,  but  of  which  we 
know  of  no  memorial  in  print  in  any  easily  accessible  book.  The 
inquiry  itself  took  a  sufficiently  wide  range,  including  questions 
not  only  as  to  what  the  Queen  was,  did,  and  suffered,  but  also 
as  to  the  credit  due  to  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  either  during  her  lifetime  or  after  her  death.  We  confess 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  whether  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
Queen’s  power  of  holding  her  tongue  was  only  a  regular  form  of 
words,  or  whether  it  was  an  idiosyncrasy  of  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  which  suggested,  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  investigation — 
“  An  esset  nimium  loquax,  vel  parca  et  rara  in  loquendo,  et  an 
verba  ociosa  ex  proposito  unquam  locuta  fuerit.” 


ONCE  AND  AGAIN.* 

DEATH  in  a  duel  is  rather  a  commonplace  incident  when 
measured  by  the  standard  to  which  modem  fiction  has 
accustomed  us,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pronounced 
sensation  which  the  authoress  of  Once  and  Again  has  thought  fit 
to  provide  for  her  readers.  If  at  times  she  seeni3  to  be  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  the  popular  current,  she  checks  herself,  in 
every  other  instance,  with  a  kind  of  wilful  avoidance,  and 
deliberately  leaves  ungratified  the  expectations  which  she  has 
allowed  us  to  form.  From  first  to  last  she  rests  her  hopes  of 
success  solely  on  whatever  power  she  may  possess  of  mailing  us 
conceive  clearly  the  persons  to  whom  she  introduces  us.  As  times 
go,  this  is  rather  a  bold  experiment,  and  we  own  to  feeling  a  certain 
bias  in  its  favour,  if  it  were  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  so  long  untried.  Novelists  seem  almost  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  for  their  purpose,  character  is  as  necessary 
as  action — that  what  people  are  is  as  important  as  what  they  do. 
Everything  is  sacrificed  now-a-days  to  the  construction  of  a  story. 
Incident  has  taken  the  place  of  passion,  and  claims  to  be  valued  for 
its  own  sake,  instead  of  for  the  influence  it  exercises  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  beings.  And  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  to 
feel  any  real  concern  in,  or  sympathy  with,  the  people  in  a  novel 
has  grown  to  be  the  rarest  thing  possible.  Events,  even  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  rarely  repeat  themselves,  and  few  people  after 
sixteen  expect  to  meet  with  the  identical  adventures  which  are 
presented  to  them  in  fiction.  Non  cuivis.  Every  one  cannot  be  a 
Woman  in  White,  or  have  a  Dead  Secret,  or  walk  about  with  a 
Mystery,  or  be  an  Amateur  Detective.  But  every  one  has  been  in 
love,  or  is,  or  hopes  to  be,  or  will  be  some  day  whether  he  or  she 
•wishes  it  or  not.  And,  therefore,  so  long  as  there  is  the  ring  of 
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reality,  the  root  of  the  matter,  somewhere  about  it,  every  novel 
that  has  to  do  with  human  passion  is  sure  to  find  its  way 
home.  We  make  a  story  for  ourselves  out  of  it.  We  dress  it 
up  with  our  own  hopes,  or  fears,  or  desires,  and  we  like  it  far 
better  than  a  story  which  comes  to  us  ready-made.  It  is  the 
same  with  us  as  with  children  and  their  toys.  Go  into  the 
nursery,  and  get  the  little  inmate  to  tell  you  confidentially 
which  of  her  dolls  she  likes  the  best,  and  you  will  find  it  is 
not  the  pretty  miss,  dressed  out  for  an  airing  in  her  peram¬ 
bulator  or  lying  pink  and  proper  in  her  bassinette,  but  the  rag 
bundle  with  broken  arms  and  a  black  face,  or  the  china  young- 
lady  dragged,  naked  and  not  ashamed,  from  her  tin  bath,  and 
presented  to  an  admiring  public  in  a  costume  extemporized  from  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  It  is  true  that  novels  of  character  may  not 
always  secure  as  large  a  number  of  readers  as  falls  to  the  share  of 
their  more  exciting  contemporaries,  since,  partly  from  the  crowd 
of  other  occupations  and  partly  from  the  multiplication  of  books, 
there  is  often  a  disinclination  to  bestow  the  trouble  which  such  a 
novel  requires  if  it  is  to  be  really  entered  into  and  enjoyed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  bringing  literature  to  such  a 
pass  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  any 
one  who  tries  his  hand  at  combining  the  operations  will  certainly 
fail  in  one  or  other  of  them.  The  mental  process  which  is  re¬ 
quired  for  appreciating  a  minute  delineation  of  character  or  a 
careful  analysis  of  motive  bears  no  analogy  to  that  which  is 
involved  in  following  the  details  of  a  melodrama.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  writer  does  everything  for  you ;  in  the  former,  he  leaves 
you  to  do  a  great  deal  for  yourself.  It  is  no  wonder  that  indolent 
readers  see  a  charm  in  the  first  of  these  methods  which  their 
intellectual  temper  does  not  suffer  them  to  recognise  in  the 
second. 

In  the  face  of  the  immense  circulation  which  recent  sensational 
fictions  have,  or  are  said  to  have,  achieved,  we  fear  it  would  be 
only  waste  of  time  to  remind  their  authors  of  the  extremely 
ephemeral  nature  of  the  reputation  which  they  can  hope  to  attain. 
Tell  them  that  their  novels  are  never  read  a  second  time,  and  they 
will  point  triumphantly  to  the  result  of  the  first  perusal  in  the  shape 
of  a  comfortable  little  annuity.  Here  surely,  if  anywhere,  are  the 
solid  advantages  of  permanent  popularity.  Still  we  may  fairly  be 
allowed  to  welcome  what  few  instances  there  are  of  the  older  and 
better  state  of  things,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  speak  favourably  of  the  last  of  them  which  has  come  under  our 
notice.  The  cleverness  with  which  Once  and  Again  is  written  is 
perhaps  the  more  obvious  from  the  fact,  not  certainly  in  itself  a 
merit,  that  the  reader’s  affections  are  by  no  means  violently 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  characters.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  writer  of  a  novel  succeeds  in  investing  some 
one  person  with  a  certain  loveableness  which  enables  the  reader 
to  overlook  a  good  many  glaring  defects  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  story.  Once  and  Again  does  not  achieve  success  in  any  such 
way  as  this.  The  heroine  is  fairly  amiable  and  fairly  interesting, 
but  we  hardly  get  beyond  regarding  her  in  the  light  of  an 
agreeable  acquaintance,  whereas  we  naturally  expect  that  an 
intimacy  extending  over  three  volumes  should  ripen  into  close 
friendship,  even  if  we  do  not  actually  fall  in  love  with  her.  But 
the  reader’s  impartiality  naturally  quickens  his  discrimination,  and 
when  we  say  that  Louisa  Templar  impresses  us,  notwithstanding 
our  indifference,  with  a  certain  sense  of  truth  and  vividness,  we 
are  paying  a  very  considerable  compliment  to  the  skill  with  which 
she  is  drawn.  She  is  very  pretty,  very  kind-hearted,  and  very 
cold.  The  first  qualification  secures  her  plenty  of  lovers;  the 
second  leads  her  to  feel  a  moderate  degree  of  affection  for  all  of 
them  ;  the  third  prevents  her,  except  in  one  instance,  from  really 
caring  much  about  any  one  of  them.  Her  earliest  love  affair  is  with 
the  Grown  Prince  of  a  small  German  State,  a  very  young  man 
travelling  under  an  assumed  name,  who  meets  her  at  a  ball  at 
Geneva,  and  is  at  once  attracted  by  her  beauty.  He  makes  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  aunt,  joins  them  in  a  party  to  Chamounix, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  he  and  Louisa  are  very  happy. 
The  Prince,  however,  is  really  in  love,  while  Louisa  feels  only 
“  the  mere  vague  preference  of  a  girl  scarcely  sixteen  for  the 
first  agreeable  young  man  who  pays  her  special  attention.” 
At  this  point  the  aunt,  Lady  Theodosia  Templar,  intervenes,  and 
tells  the  Prince  he  ought  to  leave  Geneva  at  once.  As  it  turns 
out,  he  cares  for  Louisa  enough  to  shrink  from  involving  her  in 
any  serious  entanglement  when  he  knows  that  he  cannot  marry 
her,  and  accordingly  he  wishes  her  good-by :  — 

“  Good-by,”  repeated  Louisa. 

He  let  go  her  hands,  and  left  the  summer-house.  She  sat  down  utterly 
bewildered.  Suddenly  she  heard  the  steps  of  some  one  running ;  she  looked 
up,  and  there  was  the  Prince  again. 

“  I  came  back  to  see  if  you  were  crying,”  he  exclaimed,  “wringing  her 
hand.  1  can't  bear  the  idea  of  your  being  sorry  ;  tell  me  you  don't  care  a 
straw  for  me  !  Tell  me  I  am  a  stupid  coxcomb  to  dare  to  think  you  do.” 

“  1  don’t  care  so  very  much,”  said  Louisa,  making  an  effort  to  say  the 
words  with  a  smile. 

And  she  was  “nearer  the  truth  than  she  was  herself  aware.” 

Contemporaneously  with  the  Prince,  Louisa  has  another  lover 
in  the  person  of  Gustave  Gastineau.  He  is  only  a  bookseller’s 
apprentice,  but  he  and  Louisa  have  been  friends  as  children,  and 
his  aunt  and  cousin  are  rich,  and  live  next  door  to  Mrs.  Templar, 
so  that  the  families  see  a  good  deal  of  one  another.  Gustave’s 
passion  is  both  serious  and  selfish,  while  Louisa's  pity  is  touched, 
though  not  her  heart.  Accordingly  she  humours  his  violence,  and 
shows  him  “  all  that  sweet  and  ready  forgiveness  which  oftener 
proceeds  from  indifference  than  from  love.”  At  length,  when  the 
Templars  are  about  to  leave  Geneva  for  Paris,  Gustave,  in  the 
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shock  of  healing  the  news,  speaks  out,  and  asks  Louisa,  not  to 
marry  him,  but  to  “  give  him  time  ”  : — 

“  But  I  don’t  understand  what  it  is  you  want  me  to  do,”  said  Louisa, 
distressed  and  puzzled. 

“  Promise  you  will  not  many  any  one  for  three  j'ears,”  said  Gustave, 
quickly. 

“  I  am  going  to  school ;  there's  not  the  least  chance  of  my  marrying,” 
said  Louisa,  almost  laughing. 

“  Laugh  if  you  will,  but  promise  to  wait  for  three  years.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  giving  you  that  promise,  if  it  will  make  you  happy  ”  said 
Louisa,  “  but  I  don’t  see  much  use  in  it.” 

As  this  promise  has  been  wrested  from  ber,  Louisa  begins  to 
regret  that  she  has  given  it,  but  when  sbe  next  sees  Gustave, 
though  she  is  longing  to  be  free,  sbe  ends  by  binding  herself  over 
again.  “  It  is  unlucky  for  themselves  that  women  are  all  so 
impatient  of  the  sight  of  suffering  in  men,  and  that  they  are  so 
impetuous  iu  their  wish  to  console.”  At  last  the  day  of  the 
departure  is  settled : — 

“  Your  eyes  sparkle  at  the  thought  of  the  change,”  said  Gustave,  reproach¬ 
fully. 

“  There’s  no  cause  for  my  being  unhappy  because  we  are  going  to  Paris,” 
said  Louisa. 

“  I  hate  separations,”  returned  Gustave.  “  Who  can  tell,  when  they 
separate,  that  they  shall  ever  meet  again  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  no  one  can  be  sure  of  not  dying,”  replied  Louisa,  with  the 
reasonableness  of  indifference  ;  “  yet  there  are  as  many  chances  in  favour  of 
living  as  of  dying.” 

These  passages  of  conversation  strike  us  as  being  very  cleverly 
done.  They  have  a  certain  humour  about  them,  arising  from  the 
sense  of  incongruity  between  the  passion  on  one  side  and  the 
indifference  on  the  other,  which  is  very  much  that  with  which  the 
originals  might  impress  a  bystander  who  did  not  look  below  the 
surface.  And  all  the  three  volumes  are  full  of  equally  good  bits 
of  the  same  kind. 

What  we  dislike  most  in  Once  and  Again  is  a  certain  fatalist 
tendency  which  is  perceivable  in  it  in  connexion  with  this  very 
promise.  After  a  time  Louisa  confesses  it  to  her  mother,  and 
-Gustave  is  compelled  to  set  ber  free.  But  all  ber  after  misfortunes 
lise  more  or  less  remotely  from  lier  breaking  ber  word.  To 
this  step  the  authoress  seems  to  attach  a  superstitious  notion  of 
guilt,  wholly  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  promise  ought  never  to 
have  been  asked  or  giveu,  and  that  the  very  utmost  that  the 
strictest  casuistry  could  have  required  from  Louisa  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  notice  to  Gustave  that  she  no  longer  regarded  herself  as 
bound  by  it.  The  real  cause,  too,  of  ber  troubles  is  not  in  her¬ 
self  so  much  as  iu  lier  mother.  Mrs.  Templar  is  decidedly 
the  best-drawn  person  in  the  book.  Very  commonly,  when  a 
novelist  wishes  to  paint  a  very  disagreeable  character  with 
one  or  two  redeeming  points,  he  makes  the  latter  too  pro¬ 
minent,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  reader  feels  in¬ 
stinctively  that,  if  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  book  had  only 
known  so  and  so  as  we  know  him,  they  would  have  seen  more  to 
like  in. him.  But  Mrs.  Templar’s  merits  never  affect  us  in  this 
way.  We  recognise  the  good  points  in  her,  but  they  are  quite 
powerless  to  alter  our  general  estimate  of  her.  She  is  fond  of  her 
daughter,  with  a  sort  of  blind  maternal  instinct — willing  to  pinch, 
and  slave,  and  make  a  great  many  real  sacrifices  for  her ;  but  she  is 
tyrannical,  and  sbe  is  unjust,  and  after  Louisa’s  confession  about 
Gustave  sbe  makes  ber  home  thoroughly  miserable.  This  treat¬ 
ment  has  its  natural  result  in  the  creation  of  a  passionate  longing 
to  get  away,  and,  as  marriage  is  the  only  mode  of  escape  which 
offers  itself,  Louisa  marries  as  soon  as  sbe  has  the  chance.  There 
is  rather  a  tendency,  we  think,  in  the  case  of  marriages  of  this 
kind,  to  exaggerate  the  softening  and  uniting  influences  of  constant 
intercourse.  The  best  of  us  need  to  be  a  little  idealized  before 
we  can  stand  such  a  test  as  that,  and  if  love  does  not  lend  its 
spectacles,  it  must  be  almost  as  difficult  for  a  mau  to  seem  a  hero 
in  his  wife’s  eyes  as  in  those  of  his  valet.  Nor,  even  if  there  be 
affection  on  one  side,  will  it  of  necessity  mend  matters,  for,  if  love 
sometimes  begets  love,  it  occasionally  begets  dislike  also.  How¬ 
ever,  before  Louisa  has  been  married  two  years,  ber  husband,  who 
cares  as  little  for  her  as  sbe  does  for  him,  is  killed ;  and  some 
time  afterwards  she  meets  Gustave  again,  and  the  real  romance  of 
her  life  begins.  He  has  by  this  time  become  famous  as  an  author, 
mainly  from  the  power  with  which  he  has  described  in  fiction  the 
love  and  hatred  with  which  Louisa  has  successively  inspired  him 
in  fact.  Louisa  has  lived  long  enough  to  feel  the  want  of  love, 
and  to  appreciate  better  the  pain  which  Gustave  must  have 
suffered  at  her  hands ;  and,  with  the  essential  meanness  of  a 
purely  selfish  passion,  the  latter  takes  advantage  of  this  change  to 
make  her  in  love  with  him,  in  order  that  he  may  revenge  himself 
on  her  more  thoroughly.  His  design  fails,  and  we  are  told  at  the 
end  of  the  book  that  “  Louisa  is  now  a  happy  woman.”  In  what 
way  she  becomes  so  the  reader  is  left  to  guess.  We  like  this 
latter  part  of  the  story  a  good  deal  less  than  the  earlier  portions ; 
but  even  here  Once  and  Again  is  not  only  a  great  advance  upon 
any  previous  effort  of  the  writer’s,  but  also,  in  itself,  a  novel  of 
very  considerable  merit. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
i  n  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Ml.  ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS,  every  Evening 

at  Eight,  Royal  Italian  Opera, Covent  Garden — On  Monday  next,  a  GOUNOD  NIGHT. 
On  Thursday  next,  a  BEETHOVEN  NIGHT.  Other  Nights,  Miscellaneous.— Admission, 
One  Shilling.  Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 


r [ ’’HEAT BE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET. — Open  every  Evening, 

under  the  Management  of  Mr.  WALTER  MONTGOMERY — This  Evening,  ICING 
JOHN  :  Miss  Atkinson,  Miss  Madge  Robertson,  Mrs.  Murston,  Walter  Montgomery,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Company.  A  favourite  Play  every  Evening,  in  which  Mr.  Walter  Montgomery 
will  appear,  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Company.  To  conclude  with  the  admired 
Burlesque  of  1XION,  ns  witnessed  by  tneir  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  Great  success  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingtield  as  Minerva,  and  the  loveliest  Women  in 
England.  (Vide  Morning  Post.)  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  repetiiion  of  the  Royal 
Progrumme,  THE  LADY  of  LYONS  and  IXION.  In  active  rehears ul,  FRA  ANGELO,  in 
which  Miss  Catlieiiue  Rodgers  will  appear. 


Q  TOD  ARE.  — ONE  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-SIXTH 

^  REPRESENTATION-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY.  EGYPTIAN  HALL — M  Alt  VEI,S 
in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  by  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Keul  Indian  Basket 
Trick,  and  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  as  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17,  1865,  by  Colonel  Stodure,  and  only  performed  by  him  and 
the  Indian  Magicians.  Every  Evening  at  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  and  nt  the 
Box-office,  Egyptian  Hail.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  44  Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times, 

April  18, 1865. 


TAUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1863. 

Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Open  Daily,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  in  the  Evening,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from 
7.30  to  10  o’clock. 

Admission,  One  Shilling. 

By  Order,  HENRY  PARKINSON,  Sec.  and  Comptroller. 

RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return  Tickets  to  Dublin,  available  for  One  Month,  are  issued  at  London  and  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  England  and  Scotland,  at  an  abatement  of  about  15  per  cent,  below  the 
ordinary  Return  Ticket  rate.  Passengers  taking  these  Tickets  can  at  the  time  of  purchase 
obtain  a  Ticket  entitling  them  to  admission  Six  times  to  the  Exhibition  lor  4s.  60.,  being 
25  per  cent,  under  the  ordinary  charge. 

Excursion  Tickets  are  issued  from  London  to  Dublin  and  back  for  21s.,  available  for  a  week; 
also  lor  2bs.  6d.,  available  lor  a  fortnight.  The  Holders  of  these  Tickets  are  entitled,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  One  Shilling,  to  obtain  a  Tieket  giving  admission  Twice  to  the  Exhibition. 

On  the  Irish  Railways,  Excursion  Tickets  are  also  issued  at  greatly  Reduced  Rates,  affording 
unusual  facilities  for  visiting  the  celebrated  Scenery  of  the  Country. 

For  further  Particulars  see  Ruilway  Companies’  Announcements.  Full  Particulars  as  to 
Hotel  and  Lodging  accommodation  eon  be  lurnished  at  tile  Inquiry  Office  in  the  Exhibition 
Building,  where  all  Railway  Tickets  must  be  Marked. 


T2RITISH  ASSOCIATION  for  the  ADVANCEMENT  of 

SCIENCE. 

BIRMINGHAM  MEETING,  September  6  to  17,  1865. 

RECEPTION  ROOM.  EXCHANGE  ASSEMBLY  ROOM,  NEW  STIiEET. 

President— JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &c..  Professor  of 
Geology  iu  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are:— To  give  a  stronger  impulse  and  more  systematic  direction 
to  scientific  inquiry;  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  Science  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  with  one  another,  and  with  Foreign  Philosophers;  to  obtain  a 
more  general  attention  to  the  objects  of  Science  and  a  removal  of  disadvantages  of  a  public 
kind  which  impede  its  progress. 

GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  September  6.  .  .President’s  Address  at  Eight  p.m., in  the  Town  Ilall. 

Sectional  Meetings  duily,  as  usual,  from  the  7th.  to  the  12th,  inclusive. 

Wednesday,  September  13... Concluding  General  Meeting. 

Thursday,  September  7 . soiree  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Friday,  September  8 . Evening  Lecture  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Monday,  September  11 . Evening  Lecture  and  Soirtfe. 

Tuesday,  September  12 . Soiree  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Saturday,  September  9 . Excursions  to  Warwick  and  Stratford-upon-Avon;  Coventry  and 

Kenilworth;  Worcester  and  Alalvern;  and  to  Wroxeter,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Wenlock,  the  \V rekin,  and  Coalbrookdale. 

Thursday,  September  14 . Excursions  to  Dudley  Caverns,  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal 

lields  and  Ironworks;  and  to  Lichfield,  Walsull,  Cannock 
Chase,  aud  the  Burton  Breweries. 

On  and  after  August  7,  until  September  2,  Life  Members  who  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
Meeting  may  receive  their  Tickets  by  applying  to  the  General  Treasurer,  and  returning  to 
him  their  Life  Member’s  Invitation  Circular;  Annual  Subscribers  who  wish  to  receive  their 
Tickets  must  return  their  Invitation  Circular,  with  £1  enclosed,  to  the  General  Treasurer, 
W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  50  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  S.W. 

The  Executive  Committee  at  Birmingham  will  elect  New  Members  and  Associates  on  the 
following  conditions:— 

1.  New  Life  Members  for  a  composition  of  £10,  which  entitles  them  to  receive  gratuitously 
the  Reports  of  the  Association  which  may  be  published  after  the  date  of  payment. 

2.  New  Annual  Subscribers  for  a  payment  of  £2  for  the  first  year.  These  receive  gratuitously 
the  Reports  for  the  year  of  their  admission,  and  for  every  following  year  iu  which  they  continue 
to  pay  a  Subscription  of  £1  without  intermission. 

3.  Associates  for  this  Meeting  only  for  a  payment  of  £1.  They  ore  entitled  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  Meeting  at  two-thirds  of  the  publication  price. 

Ladies  may  become  Members  on  the  same  terms  as  Gentlemen.  Ladies’ Tickets  (transferable 
to  Ladies  only)  may  be  obtained  by  Members,  on  payment  of  XI. 

After  September  2,  personal  application  for  Tickets  must  be  made  at  the  Reception  Room, 
(the  Exchange)  Birmingham,  which  will  be  opeued  on  Monday,  September  4. 

Gentlemen  who  have,  in  any  former  year,  been  admitted  Members  of  the  Association  may, 
on  this  occasion,  renew  their  Membership,  without  being  called  upon  lor  arrears,  on  payment 
of  XL 

Without  a  proper  Ticket,  obtained  as  above,  no  person  will  be  admitted  to  aDy  of  its 
Meetings. 

Members  and  Associate*  intending  to  be  present  at  the  Meeting  are  requested  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Secretaries,  52  New  Street,  Birmingham,  who  will  assist  them  in  procuring  Lodgings, 
and  will  forward  a  Railway  Pass  entitling  the  holder  to  obtain  from  the  principal  Railway 
Companies  a  Return  Ticket  at  a  Single  Fare,  available  from  Monday,  September  4,  to  Saturday, 
September  16,  inclusive. 

G.  D.  BOYLE,  }r,  .  . 

J.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (  IucaJ Secretaries 

WM.  MATHEWS,  Jim.,  )  Jor  the Meeting. 

(YLREAT  WESTERN  BAILWAY.— TOURISTS’  TICKETS, 

^  available  for  One  Calendar  Month,  are  now'  issued  at  Paddington,  Victoria,  Chelsea, 
and  Kensington,  and  other  principal  Stations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  the  principal 
WATERING  PLACES  on  the  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  York¬ 
shire  Coasts,  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES,  and  the  ISLE  of  MAW. 

TOURISTS’  TICKETS  are  ulso  issued  for  Circular  Tours  in  North  Wales. 

To  Buxton,  Malvern,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  the  Cumberland  Lake  District,  Dublin  red 
Holyhead  (Fares  from  London,  60s.  First  Class;  47s.  6d.  Second  Class);  the  Lukes  of  Kiliarney, 
Limerick,  &c.,  and  the  C  hannel  Islands  via  Weymouth. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  to  MALVERN  are  now  issued  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
available  for  return  by  any  train  up  to  the  evening  of  the  follow  mg  Monday. 

PICNIC  or  PLEASURE  PARTIES— During  the  Summer  Months,  and  up  to  October  31 
inclusive.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Return  Tickets  at  about  a  Single  Fare  for  the  Double 
Journey  will  be  issued  (with  certain  limitations)  at  all  the  principal  Stations  on  the  Greut 
Western  Railway  to  parties  ot  not  less  than  Six  First  Class,  or  I en  Second  or  Third  Class, 
Passengers  desirous  of  making  Pleasure  Excursions  to  places  on  or  adjacent  to  this  Railway. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Offices  and  Stations. 

Paddington,  August  1865.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

/THREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  EIGHT-DAY 

EXCURSION  to  the  WEST  of  ENGLAND — On  Saturday,  August  19,  an  Excursion 
Train  will  1-euve  Paddington  at  7.46,  and  Reading  at  8.45  a. m.,  for  Weston-super-Mare,  High  - 
bridge,  Bridgew'uter,  and  Taunton  ( I  ares,  there  and  back,  lss.  6d.  and  12s. ),  W  llliton,  Watchct, 
Tiverton,  and  Exeter  (,20s.  and  14s. ) ;  returning  on  Saturday,  August  26. 

For  further  particulars  6ee  Handbills,  which,  can  be  obiuined  ut  the  Company’s  Offices  and 
Stations. 

Paddington,  August  6.  J.  GRIERSon,  General  Manage  . 

A  LEXANDRA  ORPHANAGE  for  INFANTS,  Albert  Road, 

Upper  Holloway,  N.W.  Under  the  immediate  Putronage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  aud  Pkim:ess  of  Wales.  For  Infants  between  One  and  l  ive  Years  of  uge,  from 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  FIRST  ELECTION  of  TWELVE  INFANTS  took  place  in  March  last.  Contribu¬ 
tions  for  I  urnishing  the  House,  and  for  the  Support  ol  the  Charity ,  are  very  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received.  Several  most  distressing  Cases  are  applying  lor  Admission, 
which  proves  how  urgently  it  was  needed  by  the  Poor,  who  are  the  special  objects  of  this 
Charity.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  graciously  p leased  to  commence 
the  Snbscription  List  by  a  contribution  of  XiO  10s.  annually.  There  will  be  no  Salaries  to  pay 
beyond  those  of  the  Household  ;  no  Office  Expenses  ;  und  the  House  is  given  Rent  Free  lor  Ten 
Years  by  the  Treasurer,  w  ho  contributes  1 52  10s.  annually;  so  that  ml  Contributions  will  be 
expended  on  the  iulonts  who  muy  be  admitted. 

Office,  32  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  lion.  Secretary. 

Contributions,  10s.  fid.,  21s  , and  upwards;  Life  -Donations,  £5  5s.,  £10  IPs.,  and  upwards; 
Votes  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  Subscription. 
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/'QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68  Hailey  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1663,  for  the  general  Education  of  Ladies,  and  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Patrons. 

HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

Visitor— The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Principal— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Lady  Resident—  Miss  PARRY. 

Committee  of  Education  (.consisting  of  Professors). 

I  Alphonse  Mariette,  M.A. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Maurice,  M.A. 

Rev.  M.  Meyrick,  A.K.C. 

Rev.  E.  II.  Plumptre,M.A. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 

Henry  Wanen. 

Gottlieb  Weil.  Ph.D. 


Antonio  lliaggi. 

W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Mus. 
Rev.  S.  <-  heeth&m ,  M.A. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Cock,  M.A. 

Rev.  Francis  Garden,  M.A. 
William  1  lughes,  F.K.G.S. 
John  llulluh 


The  CLASSES  of  this  College,  conducted  by  the  Professors  and  their  Assistant.',  will  open  on 
Thursday,  Oct.be r  6.  Individual  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  is  given  by  Mr.  George  Benson, 
and  in  Instrumental  Music  by  Messrs.  Dorrell,  John  Jay,  and  O.  May;  and  Misses  Green, 
O.  Green,  S..wyer,  ami  Bagulay;  with  periodical  Examinations  by  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett. 
Conversation  Clus-es,  in  1  ranch,  German,  and  Italian,  will  be  formed  on  the  entry  of  Six 
Names.  Boarders  are  received  by  Mrs.  George  Boole,  at  08  Hurley  Street,  and  by  Airs.  Bovcll, 
at  34  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

For  Prospectuses,  with  lull  particulars  as  to  Subjects,  Fees,  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  Assistant-Secretary,  at  the  College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTUE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

(  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  67  and  (58  Harley  Street,  W. 

Lady  Superintendent— Miss  HAY. 

Assistant — Miss  WALKER. 

The  CLASSES  of  the  School  intended  for  GIRLS  between  the  ages  of  Five  and  Thirteen 
Will  open  on  Thursday,  September  28. 

The  Pupils  are  tau  lit  by  Ladies,  with  periodical  Examinations  by  Professors. 

For  Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs.  Williams,  Assistant-Secretary,  at  the 
College  Ofiioe. 

E.  II.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

TTENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W.  / 1 cad- Master— F.  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Farington,  Neilglierry 
Hills.  Assi-te-i  by  E.  Thf.lwall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge;  Professor  IIuguks, 
F.R.G  S..  Kin  _’s  i  oil.  London  :  Mons.  Alphonse;  Professor  Scii in zkl  ;  II.  Grantham.  Esq., 
and  others.  Tuition  Fee— 't  welve.  Nine,  or  Six  Guineas  per  Annum.  A  few  Vucaneies  lor 
Boarders.  Prospectuses  ou  Application. 


TjMIENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE,  Merton,  Surrey 

(established  1848),  conducted  by  Messrs.  G.  ELLIOTT,  B.A.,  and  A.  G.  DE  CHAS- 
TELA1N  —  PIJ  TILS  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools,  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
and  .Mrreuntile  Pursuits.  The  French  and  German  tuught  by  Resident  Native  Graduates. 
Ex  eiisive  Playground  and  Cricket-field,  and  a  large  Swimming  Bath.  Reop»  ns  September  2. 


JURIST’S  COLLEGE,  Finchley,  N.,  under  the  Management 

^  of  the  Warden,  the  Rev.  TIIOMAS  READER  WHITE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Finchley. 

The  object  of  this  School  is  to  atford  on  moderate  Terms  a  Fir-d-Class  Education  fitting 
Pupils  for  tile  Professions,  Civil  and  Military  Appointments,  the  Universities,  sic. 

Great  utt-mion  is  paid  tti  the  Religious  Teaching  and  Training  of  the  Boys,  and  their 
comfort  and  happiue-s  are  studied. 

The  building.-)  are  large  and  convenient,  and  situate  in  a  rural  and  very  healthy  district,  five 
mile»  from  the  Re  ent’s  Park. 

The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  on  or  about  January  30,  April  25, 
September  13,  and  Payments  are  to  be  made  in  advance,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term. 

£  8.  d. 

Education,  Board,  Lodging,  Washing .  18  18  o  Per  Term. 

Medical  Attendance  .  0  10  6  do. 

Subscription  to  Boys’  Playing  and  Library  I  und  ..  0  7  0  do. 

Extras :  Boons,  stationery,  Instrumental  Music,  and  Actual  Disbursements. 

Applh  aliens  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  White,  Rectory,  Finchley,  near  London,  N. 

A  RKLEIGIl  HOUSE,  Hendon,  Middlesex. — Mr.  PHILIP 

STANHOPE  WORSLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  Oxford,  and  Mr.  GODFREY 
WUKSLKV  rcc.  ive  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.  Terms  £120  a,  Year.  Iherc 
will  he  Two  Vacancies  in  September. 


A  SPLEY  SCHOOL,  Bedfordshire,  conducted  by  Dr.  LOVELL, 

lute  of  Winslow  Hall — Pupils  arc  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools, the  Universities, 
the  Army  and  Navy  Examinations,  ami  the  Military  Colleges.  French  and  German  are 
taught  by  llesid  nt  Foreign  Masters.  The  Premises  are  very  extensive  and  commodious. 
The  Village  is  remarkable  for  salubrity  of  Climate;  it  lies  about  a  mile  from  Woburn  Sands 
Station.  Inclusive  Terms,  50  to  80  Guineas,  according  to  age  on  entrance. 

npiIE  UPPER  and  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS,  Peck  ham,  London,  S.E. 

(Private,  Thirteenth  year.) 

Conducted  by  JOHN  YEATS,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Pupils  enter  the  Upper  School  on  completing  their  Fourteenth  year,  or  on  proving  themselves 
able  to  do  the  work  of  the  Higher  Classes.  The  terms  in  both  Schools  are  moderate;  and, 
inclusive  of  Books,  Stationery,  and  other  charges  which  often  make  the  real  very  different  from 
tlie  apparent  cost  of  Education. 

Every  Boy  is,  us  far  as  possible,  well  grounded  in  English,  made  to  write  a  hnnd  fit  for  busi- 


modutiou  is  su|  e  ior. 

Peck  I  nt  m  ltye  Common  is  near,  and  available  for  Football,  Cricket,  &c.  As  a  rule, Pupils  are 
not  received  or  i\  t.iued  after  the  completion  of  their  Sixteenth  year. 

N.B — Reports  of  Public  Examiners  on  every  Pupil  in  the  Schools  forwarded  on  application. 

Q  AIN'T  GERMAIN -EN -L AYE,  near  Paris,  France. — The 

a  cient  Residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Paris,  situated  in  this  healthy  and  beautiful 
locality,  lias  been  converted  into  an  Establishment  for  superior  Private  Education,  authorized 
by  u  special  deer- c  ot  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  connected  with 
the  Academy  or  Paris,  under  the  denomination  of  “  Ecole  de  Saint  Germuin-en-Laye.”  The 
object  in  view  is  to  provide  English  Pupils  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  Language 


mislry,  Mudmnics,  Experimental  Physics),  History,  Geography,  Vocal  Music.  Drawing, 
fencing,  and  Gymnastics-  Special  Classes  for  Pupils  entering  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil 
Service,  (he  Cn  ive,  si  ties,  or  High  Mercantile  Pursuits.  The  Director  is  assisted  by  a  com¬ 
petent  Stall’  ol  Masters,  all  Graduates  of  the  Paris  or  German  Universities,  und  all  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Three  Modern  Languages.  The  Religious  Instruction,  &e  &c.,  of  the 
English  Pupiis  is  entrusted  to  the  cure  of  the  Incumbent  of  the  English  Church  at  Saint  Ger- 
main-en-Luye.  Tue  next  Term  will  commence  September  20 — For  Prospectuses  and  References 
apply  to  the  Principal,  Professor  Dr.  Brandt,  89  Rue  de  Poissy,  St.  uermain-en-Layc,  near 
Paris,  France. 

pIVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— OPEN  COMPETITION  of 

1606 — There  is  One  non-resident  VACANCY  in  a  Class  of  Six  Pupils  whose  Studies  are 
conducted  by  several  Tutors  who  have  been  successfully  connected  with  the  E. I. C.S.  Exami¬ 
nations.  Also,  One  VACANCY  for  the  next  “Fuither.”  Examination _ Orient,  01  Pull 

Mall,  S.W. 

f'JTt  IL  SERVICE,  UNIVERSITY,  MILITARY,  and  other 

EXAMINATIONS — A  GRADUATE  of  Oxford  in  Double  Honours,  late  Scholar  and 
Exhibitioner  <  t  Ins  College,  First-Class  Mathematics  »t  Moderations  und  First  in  a  Civil 
Service  Competitive  Examination,  READS  with  CANDIDATES  for  nny  of  the  above,  at  his 

Chambers  in  the  Temple,  or  at  his  Residence  near  Southgate,  N _ Address,  Oxon,  care  of 

Messrs.  (.  ornish,  Booksellers,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

and  THE  LINE — Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  13th 
Wrangler,  the  i3th  Classic,  and  the  Senior  Moralist  of  their  respective  years  1 1  Cambridge,  by 
a  Graduate  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  University  of  London  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  best 
Masters  obtainable  for  the  Oriental  and  Modern  Languages,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT 
PUPILS  to  prepare  lor  the  Examinations  for  the  above.  Moderate  terms.  References  to 
Parents  of  successiul  Pupils — Wiltshire  House,  S.  John's  Road.  Brixton. 

INDIAN  CIVIL,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c.— Success 

Guaranteed — A  Pupil  has  just  passed  the  Direct  after  Three  Months*  Reading _ Address, 

Privatk  Tutor,  care  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  21  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE. — CANDIDATES  are  Prepared  at 

the  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W _ Prospectuses,  &c.  on  application 

to  the  Principal,  A.  D.  Strange,  M.A. 

A  MILITARY  EXAMINATIONS.— AMILITA  RY  ENGINEER 

(at,  Lad  broke  Square,  W.).  Mho  is  an  Author  on  Military  Science,  prepares  SIX 
PUPIL*  w.th  fc  minent  Success  for  the  Line,  Staff,  Woolwich, &C., affording  a  -;>eciu l ly  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  Candidates  who  wish  to  win  Commissions  at  Sandhurst.  The  highest  and 
most  satisfactory  references. -Address,  C.E.,  Boddington’s  Library,  Notting  llill,  W. 


(CANDIDATES  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  for 

^  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS  are  prepared  by  Rev.  A.  BISHOP,  M.A.  Oxford,  and 
E.  C  MUSSON,  Esq.,  M.A.  Cambridge.  Recommended  by  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 
G.C.B.,  R.E.;  Lieut. -General  Sir  Harry  Jones,  G.C.B.,  K.E.,  Governor  of  the  R.M.  aud  Stuff 
Colleges,  Sandhurst ;  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  11. E.,  F.R.S. 

Murtyr  Worthy  Rectory,  Winchester.  _ 

rI1HE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours,'  >xford  (1852), receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities 
or  Bishops’ Examinations.  A  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Cambridge  assists  in  Mathematics. 
UN  E  VACANC  V _ Address,  Cuttered  Rectory,  Buntingford,  llerts. 

(  1XFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  JAMES  RTJMSEY, 

M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Llandough,  near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan, still 
prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  University  Examinations  and  for  Matriculation — Address, 
Llandough  Rectory, Cowbridge. 

WINCHESTER  COLLEGE  ELECTION.  —  FREDERICK 

’  ’  MORSHEAD,  M.A.,  Fellow  mid  late  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  tin 
Examiners  for  this  Year  at  the  Winchester  College  Election,  having  been  appointed  llead- 
Master  of  the  Beaumaris  Grammar  School,  takes  PUPILS  for  the  Winchester  and  Eton 
Election  Examination.— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  IIkad-Mastkr,  at  the  School,  Beaumaris. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE,  Berks.  —  Mr.  BAREORD. 

»  ^  Medical  Officer  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  College,  will  he  ready  by  the  12th  of 
September  to  take  a  Small  Number  of  BOARDERS  into  his  House,  to  be  Educated  at  the 
College. 


XTEW 

-I-  ^  Dnl 


QT.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN 

(Cambridge  Graduate,  1st  Class  Poll.  I860),  residing  nt  St.  Leonard’s,  offers  a  comfortable 
Home  to  a  few  PUPILS,  whom  he  would  carefully  prepare, either  for  the  Public  Schools, 
the  Universities,  or  their  respective  Vocations  in  after  life.  Terms,  100  Guineas  per  annum, 
inclusive — Address,  Alpha,  Alexandra  Villa,  St.  Lconard’s-ou-Seu. 

NATION  in  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE.  —  A 

CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxford),  who  has  had  great  Experience  in  Tuition,  pusses  the 
Winter  Mouth*  at  Mentone,  Alpes  Muritiines,  and  will  take  with  him,  in  October,  a  Limited 
Number  of  PUPILS.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials.  —  Address,  the  Rev.  S.  U., 
Messrs.  Rivingtons’,3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

T'OURS,  Iudre  et  Loire,  France. — TWO  LADIES,  resident  at 

Tours,  receive  a  few  PUPILS  into  their  Establishment,  who  will  meet  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  first-class  Continental  Education,  combined  with  the  Comforts  of  an  English  Home. 
The  highest  references,  in  England  and  France — Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  A.  S., 

1  Broinpton  Square,  S.W. 

J  ZEALAND.— An  UNDERGRADUATE  of  Trin.  Coll. 

Dublin  requires  a  situation  as  TUTOR,  in  a  Family  in  New  Zealand.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences — Address,  Viator,  20  Townend  Street,  York. 

INDIAN  LANGUAGES.— The  Rev.  GEORGE  SMALL,  M.A. 

('Pen  Years  Missionary  at  Calcutta  and  Benares),  givi  s  LESSONS  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic, 
Hindustani,  Hindi,  Bengali,  Gugrathi,  und  Persian.  Fourteen  years  a  successful  Teacher  in 
London. — 24  Wellington  Stieet,  Strand. 

QEOURE  and  LUCRATIVE  INVESTMENT.  —  By  the 

Investment  of  either  £200  or  £400  a  corresponding  SHARE  in  a  valuable  COPYRIGHT 
may  be  obtained,  securing,  without  trouble,  £75  or  £160  per  anuum — Address,  J.  C.  M.  D., 
care  of  II.  !•  mp*on.  Esq. ,01  Moorgate  Street,  City. 

^ LITTON  DOWN  HOTEL,  Clifton.  —  Near  the  Suspension 

Bridge _ This  New  HOTEL  is  NOW  OPEN,  with  COFFEE-ROOM  for  LADIES,  and 

every  Modern  Convenience. 

CHARLES  LEAL,  Manager. 

WIHTEBATT  at  GREENWICH  aud  the  PURE  THAMES. 

*  *  THOMAS  QUARTERMAINE  &  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  WHITEBAIT 
is  now  in  better  teoson  than  it  lius  been  ior  many  years. 

Ship  Hotel.  August  12,  1865. 

ALVEKN.— DR.  ST  U  M  M  US’  1 1 Y  DROP  ATI  110  ESTA- 

BLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM,  lately  erected  nt  great  expense  expressly  for 
Invalids,  ip  now  men  lor  the  reception  of  PATIENTS.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  and  ornamental  Grounds  and  commands 
unrivalled  views  of  the  whole  Mountain  Scenery  und  Valley  Lundscupe.  Vapour  und  various 
other  Butns,  a  Gymnasium,  a  spacious  Billiard  Room  26ft.  by  21ft.  und  lift,  high,  a  covered 
Promenade  1 301 1.  long,  are  attached  to  the  house.  Dr.  S.  has  been  since  1847  a  Hydropathic 
Practitioner,  und  the  Resident  Physician  to  the  largest  Water-Cure  Establishment  at  Malvern. 
Terms  moderate—  For  Prosiieetus,  apply  to  L.  Stlmmks,  M.D.,  Great  Malvern. 

1EAT  MALVERN.— The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  connected 

with  the  Railway  Station  by  a  covered  way,  and  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Bed¬ 
rooms,  Drawing  Rooms,  &c.,  a  Ladies’  Coffee  Room,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.  The 
Building  is  surrounded  by  its  own  Ornamental  Grounds,  Ilower  Gardens.  Lawns,  and  Terraces, 
und  commands  unequalled  views  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Malvern  Hills  on  one  side,  with  the 
expansive  and  charming  valley  scenery  of  Worcestershire,  bounded  by  the  Brcdon  and  Cots- 
wold  llills  on  Hie  other — Tariff  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

LJ  YDROPATTHC  SANATORIUM,  Sudmiook  Park,  Rich- 

tnond  Hill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LAN E,  ALA.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ. _ For 

the  treatment  ut  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water, and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

QILK  and  WOOLLEN  GOODS,  APPAREL,  and  M  ISC  EL- 

LANIES.— SALES  by  AUCTION,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  Messrs. 
DEBEN1IAM,  Sl’ORR,  &  SUNS’  Great  Metropolitan  Mart,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.  Established  1813.  N.B. —Large  or  small  Consignments  cun  be  included  in 
these  Sales.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JEWELS,  PLATE,  WATCHES,  GOLD  "CHAINS,  DRES- 

SING  CASES,  and  other  VALUABLES _ SALES  bv  AUCTION,  every  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 

nesday.  und  Thursday,  at  Messrs.  DEBEN11AM,  STORK,  SONS’  Grout  Metropolitan 
Mart,  King  Street,  Covent  Garuen,  London,  W.C.  Established  1813.  N.B. — Large  or  small 
Consignments  can  be  included  in  these  Sales.  Catalogues  gratis.  Valuations  made  for 
Probate,  ao. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Kegilt  equal  to  New’. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street.  Strand. 
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| BEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS. - 

BURTON  hus  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devottdexch 


WILLIAM  S. 

jxclusivelv  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lumps, Buihs,  aud  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  ot  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  uinl  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  niaiked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  thi« 
country . 

Bed  stead  s,  from  . 12s.  6d.  to  £20  0s.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from . 8s.  0<1.  to  £6  0s.  tacit. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from . f.s.  0d.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate. ) 

PureColzaOil  . is.per gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

*  ’  IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  toH.R.Ii.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CA  TA¬ 
LOGUE  gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  ol  >ix  llundied  Illustrations  of  hi» 
illimited  Stock  ut  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Piute,  Nickel  Silver,  und  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot-Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chiinne> -Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays.  Urns,  und  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  '<uthe,  Toilet  Ware. 
Turnery,  Iron  uud  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bedroom  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Trices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-ltooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  i,  Ia,2,  3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ;  4.6,  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  I  Newman  Yard,  Lon  on. 

7  UiUBB’rf  PATENT  LOCKS  and  .SAFES,  wuh  all  the. 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  ami  Deed  Boxes,  Strong  Room  Doors. 
CHUBB  &.  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ;  16  Market  Street,  Mum  heater ;  28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool ;  and  llorseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  pent  free. 

UHOWN  &  GREEN’S  KITCHEN  RWN  G  E  JS 

THE  PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862. 

TIIE  NEW  PATENT  (Grunted  April  1805). 

A  CLOSE  RANGE  with  an  OPEN  CHIMNEY.  Combines  the  perfect  Cure  of  Smoky 
Chimnei a, ami  the  unequalled  advantage  for  which  BROWN  und  GREEN'S  RANGES  have 
long  been  celebrated,  with  Free  Ventilation  of  the  Kitchen,  aud  increased  Economy  and 


Convenience. 


NO  CLOSE  HEAT  or  SMELL. 
Prospectuses  free  by  post. 

FREDERICK  THOMAS,  72  Bishopsgatc  Within. 
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THE  EMPEROR’S  FETE. 

HE  Fifteenth  of  August  is  a  very  great  day  indeed  at 
Paris,  and  a  very  considerable  day  throughout  France. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  great  feast  and  most  solemn  occasion 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  commemorates  an 
event  of  leading  importance  in  the  records  of  ITagiology. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  commemoration  'day  of  all  the 
Napoleons — not  of  this  Emperor  only,  nor  even  of  the  great 
Napoleon  only,  but  of  Napoleonism  typical,  practical,  and 
prophetical.  The  two  sources  of  interest  are  not  treated  as 
independent  of  each  other.  The  Virgin  lends  a  heavenly 
glory  to  the  majesty  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  glory  of 
the  Napoleons  invests  with  a  visible,  an  indisputable,  a 
sublunary  halo  the  brightness  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
The  French  people  may  be  supposed  to  be  open  to  both 
these  inspiring  impressions,  and  great  care  is  taken  that 
neither  shall  be  forgotten.  The  priests  are  assiduous  enough 
in  claiming  honour  for  the  day  in  the  peculiar  aspect  in 
which  they  hold  it  sacred,  and  a  special  order  is  issued 
to  them  from  the  Government  to  be  almost  as  assiduous 
in  doing  honour  to  it  in  its  Napoleonic  character,  the 
proper  quantity  of  Te  Deunis  being  bespoken  by  order, 
and  punctually  accorded.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
sees  that  the  terrestrial  ceremonies  shall  be  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  and  M.  de  la  Valette  a  few  days  ago  issued  a 
circular  to  the  Prefects,  instructing  them  to  organize  the 
manifestation  of  the  spontaneous  joy  and  gratitude  of  the 
people.  Everywhere  the  people  on  this  great  feast-day  were 
to  be  amused,  interested,  and  pleased.  If  they  wanted  to  do 
something  in  return,  and  to  “  touch  the  heart  of  the  Emperor,” 
they  might  be  bountiful  in  their  charities  to  the  sick  and 
needy.  The  general  feeling,  however,  more  particularly  at 
Paris,  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  business  of  the  people  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  —  which  is  supposed  to  get  on 
pretty  well  without  being  touched  —  as  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Emperor  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  people.  And  he  does  his 
best  to  touch  it.  He  gives  his  beloved  Parisians  all  that  they 
most  like,  and  he  gives  it  them  in  abundance.  There  are  twenty 
theatres,  including  circuses,  thrown  open  gratis ;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  favoured  town  have  the  privilege  of  forming 
themselves  at  daybreak  into  tails  as  they  are  called,  by  fall¬ 
ing  into  which  a  man  may  in  eight  or  ten  hours  get  a  place  in  a 
close,  reeking  crowd,  and  see  an  elevating,  inspiriting  piece  like 
M.  de  Girardin’s  Two  Sisters.  Every  nation  has  its  own 
notion  of  pleasure,  and  a  Frenchman’s  notion  of  pleasure  is  to 
work  his  way  into  a  stifling  theatre  in  this  slow  fashion,  and 
then  purify  his  passions  by  the  pity  and  terror  consequent  on 
beholding  a  drama  full  of  adultery,  murder,  and  suicide.  But 
all  the  Parisian  world  does  not  get  into  the  theatres,  and  those 
who  walk  about  outsidehave  regattas,  hurdygurdy  choruses,  and 
illuminations,  and  everything  else  that  is  calculated  to  fasci¬ 
nate  French  crowds.  The  Feast  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Napo¬ 
leons  is  to  Paris  what  the  Derby  Day  is  to  Londoners.  It  is 
the  great  outing  of  the  year,  when  things  and  people  not 
tolerated  or  tolerable  during  the  rest  of  the  year  are  recog¬ 
nised,  laughed  at,  and  encouraged.  What  can  be  the  fun,  an 
Englishman  may  say,  of  going  at  a  snail’s  pace  along  the 
quays  to  look  at  some  people  who  cannot  row  go  by  in  boats 
to  the  music  of  people  who  cannot  play?  What,  the  French¬ 
man  might  reply,  can  be  the  fun  in  going  along  twenty  miles 
of  a  dusty  road  to  see,  not  a  race,  but  innumerable  backs  of' 
people  looking  at  a  race  ?  The  fun  of  a  Derby  Day  consists 
in  its  being  a  Derby  Day,  and  the  fun  of  the  Fifteenth  of 
August  at  Paris  consists  in  its  being  that  day  when,  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Napoleons,  the  mob,  respectable 
and  unrespectable,  is  allowed  to  take  its  pleasure  in  its  own 
curious  way. 

The  official  people  wish  that  it  should  be  more  than  a  day 
of  amusement.  The  pious,  in  the  midst  of  the  rpgatfas  and 


illuminations  and  edifying  dramas,  are  invited  to  remember 
that  some  very  serious  religious  associations  are  connected 
with  the  anniversary.  The  Government  authorities  ask  that 
those  who  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the  Emperor  shall  remember,  bless, 
and  love  the  giver.  And  no  doubt  the  solemnities  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  the  mysterious  union  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
glories,  and  the  formal  call  upon  the  people  to  think  of  their 
ruler  and  honour  him,  have  an  effect.  If  they  hated  and 
despised  the  Emperor,  the  Parisians  would  go  to  the  theatres, 
and  stare  at  the  illuminations,  and  caper  to  the  sound  of  the 
hurdy-gurdies  just  as  readily;  but  as  they  neither  hate  nor 
despise  the  Emperor,  they  are  probably  moved  slightly 
more  in  his  favour  by  all  the  pleasures  they  enjoy  on 
his  feast-day.  He  deserves,  we  think,  that  they  should 
be.  According  to  the  measure  of  Sovereigns  towards  whom 
gratitude  and  loyalty  are  to  be  provoked  by  such  festivals 
as  this,  he  is  a  Sovereign  who  has  considerable  claims  on 
his  people.  He  is  not  much  beloved  in  France ;  he  gained 
his  power  by  means  which  it  requires  a  bold  casuistry 
to  excuse ;  his  Government  does  not  appeal  to  that  which  is 
best  and  most  honourable  in  Frenchmen  and  in  the  French 
character.  But  he  has  given  the  mass  of  the  French  people 
something  very  much  after  their  own  heart.  He  has  made 
Paris  the  handsomest,  the  gayest,  the  most  luxurious  city  in 
the  world.  He  has  introduced  everywhere  in  it  that 
union  of  elegance  and  stiffness  which  makes  up  the 
French  notion  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  that  Paris  owes  its  palaces,  its  new  gardens,  its 
fountains  decorated  with  flowers,  its  clear,  clean  streets,  and  a 
noble  municipal  debt  which  would  swamp  half  the  princi¬ 
palities  of  Germany.  He  has  subjected  all  to  himself  except 
the  people,  and  the  people  is  only  an  abstract  name.  No  one 
rides  above  the  heads  of  others.  The  old  noblesse  has  fallen 
lower  and  lower.  The  Parliament  men,  and  the  speakers  and 
writers  who  used  once  to  tower  above  their  fellows  in  an 
odious  undemocratic  way,  are  nobodies  now  ;  the  priests  are 
kept  in  order,  and  have  to  endure  the  most  painful  doubts  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  temporal  power.  The  Emperor  boasted 
that  the  Empire  should  satisfy,  if  anything  could,  the  passionate 
thirst  of  the  nation  for  equality ;  and  he  has  made  his  boast 
good.  Then  he  has  raised  the  fame  and  name  of  the  nation 
abroad.  He  has  humbled  Russia,  the  only  Continental  Power 
that  baffled  the  conquering  armies  of  the  great  French  Con¬ 
queror.  He  has  humbled  Austria,  the  Power  strengthened  and 
almost  invented  by  England  to  be  a  perpetual  check  against 
French  ambition.  He  has  let  the  French  nation  taste  the 
delights  of  war,  and  of  successful  war.  He  has  been 
to  the  field  of  strife,  and  sent  home  such  exciting  telegrams 
as  “  Great  battle,  great  victory.”  And  he  has  conferred  on 
his  subjects  substantial  and  material  benefits.  He  has  raised 
the  credit  of  France ;  he  has  made  the  timid  sure ;  he  has  taught 
the  miser  to  make  his  hoards  productive ;  he  has  given  France, 
in  spite  of  itself,  the  advantages  of  Free-trade.  Why  should 
not  a  man  who  has  done  all  this  be  honoured  by  a  people 
that  hates  its  betters,  that  likes  to  go  in  long  tails  to  theatres, 
that  finds  a  satisfaction  in  hurdy-gurdies,  that  is  a  good  judge  of 
flowery  fountains  and  illuminated  obelisks,  that  nurses  up  its 
sous  in  its  pocket,  and  snorts  like  a  war-horse  at  the  thought  of 
war  and  the  sight  of  a  soldier  ?  Such  as  the  people  are,  such  is 
their  Sovereign.  They  are  half  Catholics  and  half  Democrats, 
impressed  with  equal  force  and  equal  vagueness  by  the  As¬ 
sumption  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Star  of  Napoleon,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  is  their  Emperor.  And  just  as  there  is  much  that 
is  noble  both  in  Catholicism  and  in  Democracy,  so  there  is 
much  in  the  character  and  career  of  Louis  Napoleon  which 
will  make  posterity  say  that  he  deserved  well  of  his  country. 

The  English  fleet  has  been  to  Cherbourg  to  take  part  in 
the  festivities  of  this  great  occasion,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  Emperor.  No  one  in  England  can  reasonably 
object  to  this.  The  Emperor  has  behaved  well  to  this 
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country,  and  why  should  we  not  acknowledge  it  ?  Certainly 
it  was  greatly  to  his  interest  to  treat  us  well ;  and  if  the 
English  alliance  has  been  advantageous  to  France,  it  has 
been  especially  advantageous  to  him  personally.  But  it 
is  ridiculous  to  decline  to  be  good  friends  with  a  man 
simply  because  we  see  that  he  gains  by  our  friendship ; 
and  it  is  unfair  to  look  only  at  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  the  Emperop.  to  stick  by  the  English  alliance,  and 
not  to  remember  the  mode  in  which  he  has  done  this, 
and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  doing  it. 
And  if  we  have  been  of  great  use  to  him,  he  has  been  of 
great  use  to  us.  We,  so  to  speak,  threw  a  cloak  of  re¬ 
spectability  over  him  in  the  early  days  of  his  Empire  ;  we 
enabled  him  to  enter  on  the  Russian  war,  which  would  have 
been  beyond  his  unaided  powers,  and  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  strengthen  him  so  greatly  at  home  and  abroad; 
and,  more  recently,  we  have  saved  him  from  the  great 
mistake  of  going  to  war  for  the  Southern  States.  But 
he  has  also  been  very  useful  to  us.  lie  has  repressed 
the  insane  wish  for  a  war  with  England  which  undoubtedly 
possessed  a  very  large  section  of  the  lower  classes  of 
France  a  few  years  ago.  If  a  war  between  the  two  countries 
would  have  been  a  frightful  calamity,  it  is  something  that 
the  irresponsible  ruler  of  France  should  have  been  a  man  who 
had  the  sense  to  see  how  frightful  this  calamity  would  be,  who 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  England  than  his  countrymen, 
who  had  personally  a  kindly  feeling  towards  us,  and  who  had 
a  policy  not  to  be  shaken  or  altered  by  the  popular  cry  of  the 
moment.  The  wars,  too,  which  he  has  waged  have  been,  Ave 
may  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  England.  It  Avas  only  Avith  France 
that  Ave  could  have  carried  on  the  Crimean  Avar,  Avhich,  if 
it  has  not  done  very  much  either  for  England  or  for  Turkey, 
has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  by  relieving  it  from  the  pressure  of  Russia.  The 
French  AA'ar  Avith  Austria  enabled  us  to  contribute,  in  hoAvever 
peaceful  and  indirect  a  Avay,  to  the  promulgation  of  political 
principles  dear  to  Englishmen  ;  and  it  did  us  the  good  service 
of  relieving  us  from  our  close  connection  Avith  Austria,  and 
from  pursuing  the  imaginary  advantage  of  keeping  up  Austria 
as  a  balance  to  France.  No  gain  of  recent  years  has  been 
greater  to  us  than  this,  for  it  drove  us,  though  rather  against 
our  will,  into  the  only  foreign  policy  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  Europe  and  the  Avorld  is  really  tenable  by 
us.  We  need  not  now  think  of  entering  into  any  very 
intimate  alliances,  for  Ave  have  learnt  not  to  interfere,  if  only 
Ave  can  be  left  alone  and  honour  does  not  bid  us  interfere,  in 
the  business  of  other  people.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  an  inti¬ 
mate  alliance  with  any  PoAver,  Ave  may  most  profitably  have  it 
with  France.  And,  so  far  as  the  presence  of  our  fleet  at 
Cherbourg  is  a  pledge  of  such  an  alliance,  Ave  may  be  very 
willing  that  it  should  have  been  sent  there  to  assist  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  fete  day  of  the  Emperor. 


AMERICA. 

THE  cheerfulness  of  American  politicians  is  not  seriously 
disturbed  by  difficulties  which  might  create  uneasiness 
in  less  sanguine  communities.  The  Government  is  called  upon 
to  solve  several  complicated  problems  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  financial  Avants, 
to  reorganize  the  Southern  States,  and  to  settle  the  relations 
betAveen  the  Avhite  inhabitants  and  the  liberated  slaves.  The 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  must  either  be  reneAved  or 
be  allowed  to  lapse,  and  the  popular  clamour  about  Mexico 
must  be  quieted  by  concession  or  resistance.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  unjust  claims  against  England  may  perhaps  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  Government  is  comparatively  at  leisure. 
Official  reticence  is  a  virtue  so  little  practised  in  the  United 
States  that  no  serious  Aveight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  speeches 
of  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  to  the  letter  in  Avhich  General 
Sheridan,  commanding  the  American  army  in  Texas, 
announces  that  the  Mexican  Empire  is  to  be  suppressed 
as  a  part  of  the  Confederate  rebellion.  It  is  more 
material  to  observe  that  the  formal  acts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Washington  indicate  no  disposition  to  plunge 
into  a  neAv  and  Avanton  quarrel.  Although  some  Federal 
writers  have  the  audacity  to  appeal  to  English  sympathy 
for  their  proposed  crusade  against  the  French  supremacy 
in  Mexico,  Mr.  Seward  combined  an  ostentatious  com¬ 
pliment  to  France  Avith  his  latest  diplomatic  affront  to 
England.  General  Sheridan  only  conforms  to  the  national 
practice  by  his  bluster,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  display  the 
equally  characteristic  and  more  creditable  quality  of  loyal 
obedience  to  his  superiors.  It  is  reported  that  the  army  of 
Texas  is  already  disbanded,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
President  must  have  determined  to  abstain  from  gratuitous 


interference.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  can  scarcely  be 
thought  to  have  consulted  the  interests  of  his  subjects  in 
embarking  on  the  Mexican  enterprise,  but  the  semi-barbarous 
population  which  lie  proposed  to  civilize,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  no  reason  to  deprecate  his  success.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  his  patron  have  the  merit  of  intending  to 
goA'ern  Mexico  for  the  sake  of  the  Mexicans.  But  for  their 
presence,  the  Americans  Avould  have  undertaken  the  same  task, 
Avithin  a  feAV  years,  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit.  In  Texas 
and  in  California  they  have  expelled  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  regard  the  residue  as  belonging  to  an 
inferior  race.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  Avould 
amalgamate  the  Mexican  Republic  on  equal  terms  with  their 
OAvn ;  and  as  they  already  find,  in  the  conquered  Southern 
States,  that  their  Constitution  is  ill  adapted  to  the  control  of 
alien  or  disaffected  dependencies,  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  can  scarcely  fail  to  understand  that  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  would  create  a  new  and  serious  danger  to  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  Union. 

The  financial  question  is  closely  connected  Avith  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  Avill  be  great  difficulty  in  re-establishing  modified 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  Republic  and  the  colony 
if  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  succeed  in  maintaining 
the  extravagant  Customs  tariff.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Detroit  Convention  pointed  either  to  an  increase  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  duties  on  maritime  imports,  or  to  a  differential  duty 
to  be  levied  on  the  American  frontier ;  and,  rmless  some  such 
arrangement  is  effected,  a  large  portion  of  the  import  trade  of 
the  United  States  Avould  be  transferred  to  the  St.  LaAvrence. 
American  Protectionists  Avould  prefer  the  alternative  of  a  high 
Canadian  tariff,  by  Avhich  alone  their  monopoly  could  be  effec¬ 
tually  secured;  but,  although  ignorance  of  political  economy 
is  not  confined  to  the  Republican  portion  of  the  Western 
Continent,  the  people  of  Canada  must  be  perversely  blind 
to  their  oavii  interests  if  they  undertake  to  pay,  in  the  form 
of  taxes  on  foreign  commodities,  a  share  of  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  debt.  It  Avas  perhaps  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  them  to  assume  a  share  of  the  alien  liability 
that  the  American  Consul  at  Montreal  impudently  sug¬ 
gested,  at  the  Detroit  conferences,  the  expediency  of 
starving  the  colonies  into  annexation.  The  ill-breeding 
of  the  avoAval  could  have  proceeded  only  from  one  civilized 
community,  but  the  policy  which  it  disclosed  Avas  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible.  The  annexation  of  Canada  Avould  inA'olve 
the  extension  of  the  war  tariff  of  the  United  States,  Avhile  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  duty  levied  on  the  internal  frontier  Avould  be  neutralized 
by  the  beneficent  irregularities  of  the  smuggler.  If  Canada 
remains  firm  and  independent,  the  American  Congress  Avill 
soon  be  compelled  to  reverse  its  recent  commercial  legislation. 
The  deliberate  reduction  of  revenue  in  time  of  war,  by  a  tariff 
constructed  for  the  benefit  of  selfish  manufacturers,  must 
undoubtedly  be  disapproved  by  the  enlightened  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  as  a  Southern  politician, 
has  probably  been  accustomed  to  regard  protective  duties  as 
costly  sacrifices  Avhich  it  Avas  necessary  to  offer  to  the  North 
in  payment  of  nerv  securities  for  the  maintenance  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  Avould  add  several 
millions  to  the  public  revenue,  and  it  Avould  prevent  the 
organization  of  a  large  contraband  trade  on  the  Canadian  fron¬ 
tier.  The  resources,  hoAvever,  of  the  United  States  are  so  great 
that  they  can  afford  to  be  impolitic.  The  mineral  treasures  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Avill  be  rapidly  developed  by 
immigration,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  diminished  value  ot 
the  precious  metals  will  greatly  reduce  the  fixed  burden  of 
the  debt.  The  restoration  of  a  specie  currency  Avill  be 
unexpectedly  facilitated,  if  depreciated  gold  meets  rising 
greenbacks  half  Avay 

The  re-establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  South 
seems  likely  for  the  present  to  be  superficial  or  fictitious.  The 
citizens  of  the  conquered  States  combine  substantial  con¬ 
tumacy  Avith  considerable  adroitness.  They  are  eager  to 
vote  for  local  officers  and  for  members  of  constituent  Conven¬ 
tions,  and,  as  the  Government  imposes  oaths  of  allegiance, 
they  are  perfectly  ready  to  swear.  By  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  all  public  functionaries  Avho  are  freely  elected 
are  found  to  be  resolute  adversaries  of  the  North 
and  doubtful  supporters  of  the  Union,  and  the  population 
is  so  nearly  unanimous  that  it  is  impossible,  in  most  places,  to 
find  a  decent  minority  to  supersede  the  real  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  disreputable 
Governor  of  Tennessee  is  occupied  in  excluding  from  the  poll, 
Avith  the  aid  of  the  General  in  command,  every  elector  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  supported  the  Confederate  Government. 
He  Avill  probably  succeed  in  carrying  the  election  by  his 
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packed  votes,  but  a  similar  process  can  only  be  repeated  as 
long  as  military  occupation  lasts.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States  have  sufficient  prudence  to  renew  their  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Democratic  party,  they  will  probably  succeed  in 
their  efforts  to  defeat  Governor  Brownlow  and  other  local 
oppressors.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  might  find  an  ally 
in  the  President  himself,  if  he  were  satisfied  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  Union.  A  Mr.  Etheridge,  who  has  lately 
been  arrested  in  Tennessee,  has  revenged  himself  by  pub¬ 
lishing  extracts  from  Mr.  Johnson’s  former  speeches  in 
support  of  slavery  and  in  hostility  to  the  Northern  Aboli¬ 
tionists.  As  late  as  1 86 1 ,  Mr.  Johnson  denounced  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island  as  rebellious  States,  on  account  of 
their  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave-laws  ;  and  his  professions  of 
adherence  to  the  Union  were  at  the  same  time  made  con¬ 
ditional  on  the  concession  of  certain  claims  of  the  South. 
The  Abolitionists  and  ultra-Federalists  in  England,  who 
have  been  hasty  to  proclaim  their  confidence  in  the  actual 
President,  have  incurred  the  sentence  of  disgrace  which  Mr. 
Mill  recently  thought  fit  to  pass  on  those  whom  he  accused  of 
sympathy  with  slaveowners.  Mr.  Johnson  is,  in  fact,  a  man 
of  ability  and  vigour,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
patriotism.  He  would  rather  govern  the  South  in  perpetuity 
by  martial  law'  than  tolerate  a  fresh  secession ;  but  lie  has  no 
desire  to  administer  the  government  through  a  favoured 
minority.  The  Federal  Constitution  and  the  whole  system  of 
administration  must  be  fundamentally  altered  before  the  con¬ 
quered  States  can  be  permanently  subjected  to  the  North. 
Military  rule  is  simple  and  convenient,  but  it  is  essentially 
provisional  and  barren  of  results.  If  the  people  of  Richmond 
elect  a  disaffected  Town  Council,  the  commanding  officer  can 
prevent  the  members  from  meeting,  and  he  may  appoint 
nominees  of  his  own  to  exercise  municipal  functions.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  a  man  finds  that  his  watch  is  too  fast  or  too 
slow,  he  can  push  the  hands  into  their  proper  places  on  the 
dial-plate;  but  unless  he  can  readjust  the  works,  the  error 
will  be  repeated  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  machinery  to  itself. 
Chief-Justice  Chase  is  probably  mistaken  in  thinking  it 
possible  to  correct  the  error  Joy  giving  the  suffrage  to  the 
negroes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  coloured  voters  would 
not  support  their  former  masters,  and  it  is  entirely  certain  that, 
even  where  they  formed  a  local  majority,  they  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  govern  the  superior  race.  Only  the  wildest  and  most 
unprincipled  philanthropists  can  dream  of  ruling  the  South 
through  a  black  political  garrison.  If  the  negroes  are  to  be 
the  instruments  of  Northern  dominion,  they  must  be  embodied 
in  regiments,  and  not  in  constituencies. 

Of  all  these  puzzles  it  can  only  be  said  that,  if  they  are 
too  hard  for  American  ingenuity,  no  less  energetic  or  ver¬ 
satile  community  could  succeed  in  solving  them.  For  the 
most  part,  the  existing  difficulties  were  inherent  in  the 
history  and  social  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  only  been  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  war.  It  is  more 
embarrassing  to  deal  with  freed  men  than  with  slaves ;  but 
slavery  itself)  like  martial  law,  was  only  the  postponement  of 
an  inevitable  task.  Many  sensible  and  benevolent  persons 
thought  that  any  immediate  change  would  be  pernicious, 
and  the  correctness  of  their  anticipations  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested ;  but,  although  cautious  statesmen  shrank 
from  the  risk  of  emancipation,  only  fanatics  and  hyperbolical 
rhetoricians  thought  that  the  system  could  last,  or  ought  to 
last,  for  ever.  It  has  now  become  necessary  to  deal  with  an 
unforeseen  condition  of  things,  and  many  abortive  experi¬ 
ments  may  perhaps  be  tried  before  the  true  policy  is  dis¬ 
covered.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Southern  States  will 
ultimately  be  allowed  to  resume  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  If  the  Americans  have  any  political  faith,  they 
believe  in  the  divine  right  of  majorities,  though  in  the 
United  States,  as  elsewhere,  the  further  question  remains, 
how  the  political  body  of  which  the  greater  number  has 
a  right  to  govern  is  itself  to  be  constituted.  The  war  estab¬ 
lished  the  doctrine  that,  on  simple  and  vital  issues,  the 
entire  Federal  body  was  absolutely  supreme  ;  but  in 
ordinary  legislation  and  Government,  the  State,  the  county, 
or  the  township  constitutes,  according  to  universal  American 
ideas,  the  legitimate  political  unit.  If  there  were  prefects  in 
the  United  States,  and  still  more  certainly  if  there  were  a 
large  standing  army,  both  Northern  and  Southern  States 
would  be  compelled  to  follow  the  dictation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  At  present  the  central  authority  is  represented 
by  generals  and  provost-marshals,  but  throughout  the  Union 
its  only  civil  agents  are  the  district  attorneys,  the  officers  of 
the  taxing  departments,  and  the  judges  and  marshals  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  not  by  such  instruments  that  central¬ 
ization  can  be  permanently  established  or  maintained. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

THE  arrival  of  the  Great  Eastern  is  something  very  much 
better  than  a  mere  relief  from  anxiety,  for,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  prospects  of  deep- 
sea  telegraphy  are  much  brighter  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  cable  had  been  successfully  laid  from  Valentia  to  New¬ 
foundland  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind.  As  the  time  within 
which  the  return  of  the  Great  Eastern  was  expected  passed 
over,  and  day  after  day  rolled  on  without  any  tidings,  the 
delay  which  caused  no  little  general  uneasiness  gave  to  those 
concerned  in  the  enterprise  some  faint  gleams  of  hope.  No 
conceivable  disaster  could  of  itself  account  for  the  pro¬ 
longed  absence,  not  only  of  the  paying-out  ship  herself; 
but  of  her  two  consorts;  and  even  before  Thursday’s  telegram 
arrived,  it  had  become  almost  a  certainty  that  the  Great 
Eastern  had  not  at  once  abandoned  her  task  in  despair, 
but  had  been  hovering  over  the  spot  where  the  accident 
occurred,  and  endeavouring  to  repair  the  misfortune.  The 
doubt  that  still  puzzled  all  who  were  speculating  at  home 
on  what  might  have  happened  in  the  mid- Atlantic  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  certainty  that  the  cable  was  broken,  and  the 
end  sunk  in  little  less  than  2,000  fathoms.  Whatever  the  ship 
might  be  doing,  she  certainly. was  not  engaged  in  winding  in 
the  cable,  for  unmistalceable  tests  showed  that  the  severed  end 
was  still  under  water.  The  possibility  of  grappling  the  cable 
at  the  enormous  depth  of  two  and  a-half  miles  was  scarcely 
dreamed  of,  and  yet  this  was  almost  the  only  hypothesis  to 
account  for  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  narrative  which  has  now  superseded  conjecture  proves, 
for  the  first  time,  against  all  expectation,  that  a  cable  lost  in  the 
greatest  depths  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  successfully  grappled  and 
recovered,  if  only  suitable  machinery  is  employed.  What  was 
supposed  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  that  of  catching 
hold  of  a  rope  lying  at  so  great  a  depth,  has  turned  out  to  be 
no  difficulty  at  all.  Three  times  in  succession — on  the  3rd, 
the  7th,  and  the  nth  of  August — the  cable  was  found  and 
hooked,  and  each  time  lengths  varying  from  boo  to  1,200 
yards  were  lifted  from  the  bottom.  These  attempts  failed 
only  from  the  defective  nature  of  the  hauling-in  apparatus. 
A  little  more  strength  in  the  grappling-rope  and  a  little 
more  play  in  the  machinery  would,  in  all  human  proba¬ 
bility,  have  insured  success,  and,  it  may  well  be  hoped, 
will  do  so  yet.  It  seems  strange  that  the  rope  employed 
for  this  purpose  should  not  have  been  tested  up  to  the 
full  strain  which  the  cable  itself  could  bear,  and  still 
more  strange  that  the  swivels,  whose  strength  might  have 
been  increased  to  any  extent  without  appreciably  add¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  rope,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  be  the  weakest  parts  of  all.  A  rope,  like  a  fortification, 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  point,  and  every  pound 
of  iron  which  raised  its  breaking  strain  above  that  of  the 
swivels  was  so  much  useless,  and  indeed  mischievous,  weight. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  so  little  hope  was  felt  of  success¬ 
fully  pulling  up  a  lost  cable  from  any  considerable  depth,  that 
less  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  apparatus  designed  lor  this 
purpose  than  would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  it.  Only  by 
degrees  was  the  extent  of  this  power  of  recovery  ascertained. 
The  first  loss  of  insulation  was  detected  in  soundings  of  about 
500  fathoms,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  much  congratulation 
and  some  surprise  that  even  from  this  comparatively  shallow 
water  as  much  as  ten  miles  of  the  cable  could  be  safely  wound 
in.  The  repair  of  a  second  defect  must  have  still  further 
increased  the  confidence  of  all  on  board.  It  was  discovered 
in  soundings  of  more  than  2,000  fathoms  ;  some  miles  of  cable 
were  successfully  recovered,  the  fault  was  cut  out,  and  the 
paying  out  resumed  with  so  little  loss  of  time  as  not  to  give 
to  those  who  were  anxiously  watching  the  daily  reports  from 
Valentia  any  suspicion  of  what  had  occurred.  Once  more  the 
instruments  indicated  a  loss  of  insulation  under  circum¬ 
stances  slightly  less  unfavourable  than  those  which  had  been 
successfully  combated  before.  The  hauling-in  apparatus  was 
again  set  to  work,  but  after  getting  in  about  two  miles 
the  cable  parted,  and  the  end  was  lost.  The  accident 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  chafing  of  the  cable,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  having  fouled  the  hawser-pipe ;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  effect  would  have  been  fatal  if  the 
machinery  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  reduce  the  strain  to  a 
minimum.  However,  it  is  to  the  future,  and  not  to  the  past, 
that  it  is  important  to  look.  If  the  buoys  can  be  found, 
which  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult,  there  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  why  the  cable-end  should  not  be  recovered,  and  the 
enterprise  completed  without  much  delay.  Time  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  because  there  is  always  the  risk  of  the  buoys  being  swept 
away  by  a  storm,  and  there  may  be  some  increase,  too,  in  the 
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difficulty  of  picking  up  the  cable  after  it  has  lain  a  long 
time  in  its  oozy  bed.  It  is  said  that  the  Great  Eastern  is 
steady  enough  to  be  almost  independent  of  the  winds  and 
waves ;  and  it  is  generally  practicable  to  pick  out  a  week  of 
tolerably  good  weather  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  and  unhoped-for  discovery 
that  a  cable  may  be  recovered  from  a  depth  of  nearly  2,000 
fathoms.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that,  once  lost  in  mid¬ 
water,  the  cable  would  be  lost  for  ever,  with  the  exception  of 
some  moderate  length  of  the  shore  end.  Now  we  know  that 
the  risk  in  the  case  of  a  deep-sea  cable  differs  only  in  degree 
from  that  which  has  to  be  faced  in  shallow  water.  If  the  cable 
is  only  of  adequate  strength,  it  can  be  picked  up  and  repaired 
in  the  one  case  no  less  than  in  the  other.  But  for  this  end 
two  things  are  absolutely  essential.  The  grappling  ropes  must, 
of  course,  be  strengthened  up  to  the  necessary  point ;  but  this 
alone  will  not  be  enough.  The  cable  itself  had  not  tenacity 
enough  on  the  last  trial,  after  the  chafing  which  it  had  re¬ 
ceived,  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  hauling-in  apparatus;  and 
though  it  did  so  once  in  water  of  equal  depth,  it  is  evident 
that  the  strain  must  have  been  dangerously  near  to  the 
breaking-limit.  The  paying-out  machinery  is  reported  to  be 
quite  satisfactory,  nor  was  it  ever  doubted  that  it  would  be 
so  as  long  as  everything  went  on  without  a  hitch.  But  we 
now  know  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  faulty  nature 
of  the  hauling-in  machinery.  The  principal  defect  was  no 
doubt  want  of  elasticity.  Apart  from  any  irregular  action 
of  the  apparatus  itself,  the  tension  of  the  cable  would  at  no 
moment  be  appreciably  greater  than  the  strain  due  to  its 
weight,  which  would  be  well  within  its  powers  of  resistance  ; 
and  it  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  engineering  science  to 
insure  that  this  shall  be  the  extreme  test  which  the  cable  or 
the  grappling  rope  will  have  to  bear. 

This  is  not  the  only  lesson  which  the  temporary  failure  of 
the  undertaking  has  to  teach.  It  was  supposed  that  every 
precaution  which  the  utmost  vigilance  and  anxiety  could 
suggest  had  been  adopted  to  obviate  any  element  of  danger  in 
the  construction  and  shipping  of  the  cable ;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken,  the  two  injuries  that  were 
repaired,  and  in  all  probability  the  third  also,  which  led  to 
the  final  mishap,  were  caused  by  the  neglect  of  one  of  the  most 
obvious  safeguards.  As  mile  after  mile  was  wound  into  the 
tanks  of  the  Great  Eastern ,  each  piece  had  to  be  spliced  to 
the  bulk  already  stowed,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
the  fragments  of  wire  thrown  away  on  the  completion 
of  each  joint  could  have  been,  dropped  into  the  coil,  if  any 
effective  supervision  had  existed  at  that  stage  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  The  first  accident  might  have  been  explained  by  the 
possibility  of  some  momentary  oversight ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
same  mischief  was  done  twice,  and  in  all  probability  three 
times,  seems  to  suggest  that  the  cable,  which  was  so  closely 
watched  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  manufacture  and 
transit,  was  left  during  the  last  process  of  all  to  such  care 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  mechanics  employed  on 
the  work.  The  loss  which  has  resulted  from  this  in¬ 
advertence  is  tolerably  certain  never  to  repeat  itself  on 
another  venture,  but  the  same  source  of  disaster  re¬ 
mains  potentially  at  work  in  all  the  remaining  cable  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  out  when  the  severed  end  has 
been  recovered,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  before  any  long  time 
has  elapsed.  The  chance  of  paying  out  yet  another  damaged 
piece  cannot  be  obviated  without  re-coiling  all  that  remains 
of  the  cable  and  closely  examining  every  yard  in  the 
process.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
lose  the  time  and  to  risk  the  possible  injuries  which  this 
process  would  involve  ;  but  whatever  may  be  done  with  the 
present  rope,  a  new  lesson  has  been  learned  in  the  costly  school 
of  experience,  and  no  future  cable  will  ever  be  imperilled 
from  the  cause  which  has  prevented  the  immediate  success  of 
the  present  expedition.  We  are  not  disposed  to  be  hard  upon 
the  Directors  and  their  officers  for  an  oversight  which  it  is 
far  more  easy  to  criticize  than  it  Avas  to  anticipate.  Among 
all  the  conceivable  risks  Avhich  attended  the  venture,  probably 
no  one  in  the  tvorld  had  thought  of  the  danger  of  a  scrap  of 
wire  cut  off  in  making  a  splice  being  left  in  the  tank  to  Avorlc 
its  Avay,  during  the  paying  out,  into  the  core  of  the  cable ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  tAvo  ascertained  defects  both  arose 
from  the  same  simple  cause  is  a  sort  of  evidence  that  the 
catalogue  of  possible  dangers  is  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  To 
those  Avho  have  not  inquired  into  the  subject,  the  failure  of  a 
third  attempt  to  establish  telegraphic  communication  Avitli 
America  may  seem  discouraging  enough,  but  the  hopeful 
elements  which  are  noAv  established  as  belonging  to  such 
an  enterprise  far  outweigh  any  rational  apprehensions.  It 


may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  have  secured  a  ship  Avhich  is  proof  against  any  ordinary 
disturbances  of  Aveather ;  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  one 
neglect  which  may  be  avoided  in  future,  there  is  no  blot 
in  their  system  of  construction ;  and,  what  is  of  more  Avort.h 
than  every  other  consideration,  that  the  fracture  of  the 
cable  is  no  longer,  as  Avas  supposed,  an  irremediable  loss, 
but  a  mere  temporary  difficulty  Avhich  can  be  got  over  Avith 
suitable  appliances.  Giving  due  Aveight  to  these  considera¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  telegraphic  union  with  America 
rests  at  this  moment  upon  much  surer  grounds  than 
it  did  before  the  Great  Eastern  left  her  moorings  in  the 
Thames.  Knowing  what  can  be  done,  and  the  spirit  Avith 
which  all  difficulties  are  certain  to  be  met,  Ave  cannot  doubt 
that  no  long  time  Avill  elapse  before  a  daily  telegraph  from 
NeAv  York  will  be  found  among  the  familiar  items  of  our 
morning  neAVspapers. 


AFTER-ELECTION  SPEECHES. 

LOCAL  politicians  have  been  so  actively  employed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  that  feAV  of  them  Avill  be 
inclined  at  present  to  fight  their  battles  over  again  at  un¬ 
necessary  public  dinners.  In  some  cases,  hoAvever,  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  Avithin  the  past  Aveek  or  fortnight  to 
celebrate  triumphs  or  defeats.  Mr.  Buller  in  North  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr.  Bromley  in  North  Warwick¬ 
shire,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  at  Florsham,  have  been 
received  with  unflagging  enthusiasm  by  their  supporters.  It 
Avas  not  to  be  expected  that  the  result  of  the  elections  Avould 
elicit  important  contributions  to  political  philosophy,  nor 
could  any  motive  less  urgent  than  the  necessity  of 
saying  something  explain  or  excuse  disquisitions  on  the 
scholastic  puzzle  whether  there  has  been  a  Conservative 
reaction.  When  the  phrase  Avas  used  in  prophetic  antici¬ 
pation,  it  meant  the  return  of  Lord  Derba'  to  office  ;  and, 
as  an  apologetic  consolation,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Avell- 
founded  proposition  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  likely  to 
indulge  in  revolutionary  experiments.  It  is,  hoAvever,  true 
that,  as  far  as  pledges  and  expressed  opinions  are  concerned, 
the  neAV  Parliament  has  learnt  moderation  and  prudence  from 
the  experience  of  six  years  ago.  Many  Liberal  candidates 
were  surprised  to  find  that  their  constituents  were  even  more 
unwilling  than  themselves  to  adopt  sweeping  changes  in  the 
representative  system.  The  professed  supporters  of  a  61. 
franchise  probably  form  a  minority  of  their  OAvn  party,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  present  generation  the  Ballot  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  region  of  controversy.  The 
breach  of  faith  Avhich  had,  according  to  Mr.  Bright, 
been  committed  by  the  Government  and  by  Parliament, 
has  been  tacitly  condoned  at  the  hustings.  If  a  test  is 
construed  according  to  the  intention  for  the  time  being  of  the 
authority  by  Avhich  it  is  imposed,  a  promise  is  always  con¬ 
ditional  on  the  continuing  Avillingness  of  the  contracting 
party  to  enforce  or  accept  its  performance.  The  members  of 
the  present  Parliament  are  bound  only  by  their  engagements 
at  the  recent  election,  although  they  may  on  former  occasions 
have  poured  forth  pledges  with  unscrupulous  profusion.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  advantageous  to  the  party  Avhich 
assumes  the  technical  name  of  Conservative  if  its  adversaries 
had  alarmed  the  country,  and  defied  public  opinion,  by  extreme 
professions.  If  the  Government  had  undertaken  to  propose  a 
large  measure  of  Reform,  its  inevitable  defeat  Avould  have 
made  room,  not  for  Mr.  Bright  and  his  “  allies,”  but  for  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Buller,  having  Avon  his  election,  very  sensibly  inferred 
that  the  readiness  of  constituencies  to  represent  popular 
opinion  afforded  an  argument  against  sweeping  changes  of  the 
Constitution.  In  common  Avith  almost  all  politicians,  he  de¬ 
sired  to  give  the  working-classes  a  certain  amount  of  electoral 
power,  and  he  shared  Avith  the  same  vast  majority  an  utter 
incapacity  to  devise  a  practical  mode  of  effecting  the  object. 
In  promising  to  support  any  Government  measure  of  Reform, 
Mr.  Buller  gave  the  only  pledge  Avhich  is  likely  to  be  redeemed 
by  his  party.  Many  difficulties  must  be  overcome  before  a 
Ministry  again  stakes  its  existence  on  a  definite  scheme  for 
extending  and  distributing  the  suffrage.  At  the  same  dinner 
Mr.  Bass  more  ambitiously  propounded  a  project  of  Reform, 
Avhich,  as  he  acknoAvledged,  Avas  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Temple. 
According  to  this  plan,  half  the  borough  members  are  to  be 
elected  on  a  rating  franchise  connected  Avith  some  new  nr- 
rangement  of  electoral  divisions.  There  Avill  be  time  enough 
to  examine  the  contrivance  if  it  is  ever  seriously  adopted  by  a 
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I  political  party  ;but  at  present  it  remains  in  the  domain  of  poli¬ 
tical  speculation,  in  which  are  many  similar  devices  for  effect¬ 
ing  by  roundabout  methods  the  objects  which  have  already  been 
approximately  attained  by  a  rough  historical  process  of  experi¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bass’s  plans  of  Reform  are  for  the  present  less 
interesting  than  the  reasons  against  any  considerable  change 
which  he  deduces  from  a  simple  statistical  statement.  His 
own  borough  of  Derby  contains  2,450  voters,  of  whom  more 
than  600  are  working-men,  and  more  than  i,zoo  small  shop¬ 
keepers  of  nearly  the  same  rank  as  artisans.  The  introduction 
of  a  61.  franchise  would  add  3,850  to  the  constituency,  and 
the  new  electors  would,  without  exception,  belong  to  the 
working-class.  The  manufacturers,  the  larger  tradesmen,  and 
the  residents  of  independent  means  would  at  once  be  prac¬ 
tically  disfranchised,  and  they  would  retire,  as  in  London  and 
in  America,  from  participation  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Bass, 
while  he  reasonably  distrusts  the  majority,  is  willing  to  buy  it 
off  at  a  price  which  would  enable  the  most  numerous 
class  to  acquire,  through  further  legislation,  absolute  supre¬ 
macy.  It  may  not  unfairly  be  assumed  that  he  would  prefer 
the  present  distribution  of  electoral  power,  if  he  were  only 
satisfied  that  it  could  be  permanently  maintained.  The  3,850 
six-pounders  of  Derby  have  the  opportunity  or  the  chance  of 
obtaining  the  franchise  by  a  trilling  rise  in  the  world,  or  even 
by  an  altered  application  of  their  present  earnings.  The 
influence  of  the  600  or  700  voters  in  easy  circumstances,  if 
they  were  once  effectually  swamped,  would  be  irrevocably 
lost  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Adderley,  who  presided  at  the  Conservative  dinner  in 
North  Warwickshire,  was  unusually  pugnacious,  and,  after 
attacking  Mr.  Bright,  and  denouncing  Mr.  Bass’s  proposal  as  ex¬ 
travagantly  ridiculous,  he  criticized  “  the  impulsive  abstractions 
“  of  Mr.  Gladstone,”  and  fell  gratuitously  foul  of  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson.  It  can  hurt  no  man  to  be  charged  with  a  propensity 
to  impulsive  abstractions,  but  it  was  scarcely  courteous  to 
assert  that  “  the  devil-may-care  Milner  Gibson  was  Mr. 
“  Bright,  only  without  his  solitary  faith,  and,  as  he  ”  (Mr. 
Adderley)  “  believed,  without  any  political  faith  whatever.” 
The  necessities  of  provincial  eloquence  form  an  insufficient 
excuse  for  personalities  which  would  be  only  the  more  im¬ 
proper  if  they  were  strictly  accurate  and  just.  When, 
however,  a  quiet  respectable  gentleman,  like  Mr.  Ad¬ 
derley,  soars  into  imaginative  flights  about  cutting  Lord 
Palmerston  up  and  reboiling  him,  the  oratorical  inspiration 
probably  supersedes  consciousness  and  personal  responsi¬ 
bility.  On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Newdegate  was  solemn, 
and  Mr.  Davenport  Bromley,  like  Mr.  Adderley,  was  witty. 
North  Warwickshire,  however,  perhaps  through  ignorance  of 
Latin,  refused  to  laugh  when  Mr.  Bromley,  after  carefully  de¬ 
scribing  the  Liberal  preparations  for  the  election  as  a  moun¬ 
tain,  stigmatized  his  own  defeated  adversary  as  a  rkliculus 
Muntz.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  echo  Mr.  Newdegate’s 
boast,  that  he  was  “  more  sternly  attached  to  the  great  prin- 
“  ciples  of  the  English  Constitution  than  any  man  in  the  House 
“  of  Commons.”  As  Mr.  Newdegate  afterwards  explained,  the 
same  principles  require  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
remodelled  by  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
country  members.  Conservatives  who  are  professedly  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  sometimes  seem  to  forget  the 
expediency  of  letting  well  alone. 

Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  also  disregards  the  instincts  and 
the  policy  of  his  party  when  he  professes  himself  not  afraid 
to  trust  “our  working  brethren”  with  the  suffrage.  Of  course 
he  contradicts  himself  by  an  immediate  protest  against  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage  so  wide  that  no  other  class  would 
have  a  chance  of  resisting  the  predominance  of  the  homo¬ 
geneous  majority.  Nobody  is  afraid  of  a  few  working 
brethren,  but  as  they  happen  not  to  be  few,  but  many,  cautious 
legislators  hesitate  to  trust  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  population.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the 
Conservatives  should  deny,  through  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
that  they  are  obstructives,  but  their  spokesmen  had  better 
not  pledge  them  to  “  advance  the  cause  of  intellectual  progress  ” 
more  effectually  than  their  old  Whig  opponents.  It  was  a 
disadvantage  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  that  foreign  politics  have,  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years,  ceased  to  excite  any  strong 
popular  interest.  The  exclusion  from  Parliament  of  a  vigilant 
observer  and  frequent  critic  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  a  loss  to 
the  country  and  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  desirable  that 
every  department  of  public  policy  should  be  represented 
in  the  Opposition,  as  well  as  in  the  Cabinet;  and,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  the  special  knowledge  which  is  required  for 
the  effective  discussion  of  foreign  affairs  is  not  culti¬ 
vated  by  any  considerable  section  of  the  House.  The 
only  great  prize  to  be  attained  by  diplomatic  knowledge, 


the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  habitually  reserved 
for  statesmen  of  high  rank  or  of  unusual  Parliamentary 
eminence.  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  might  fairly  claim  a 
place  in  a  Conservative  Cabinet,  but  he  can  scarcely  expect 
to  be  Foreign  Secretary;  and  his  industry  in  the  branch  of 
political  activity  which  he  has  selected  is  the  more  meritorious 
because  it  is  likely  to  be  unprofitable.  He  has  served  his 
party  so  well  that  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  any  vacant  seat 
which  may  Tall  to  the  disposal  of  the  leaders.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  were  once  more  enabled  to  enliven 
the  House,  and  Mr.  Peel  to  repress  its  undue  vivacity,  the 
casualties  of  the  general  election  would  have  become  compara¬ 
tively  tolerable. 


AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSSIA. 

VERY  rumour  tends  to  show  that  Austria  is,  in  American 
language,  “  caving  in.”  The  position  which  she  now 
holds  in  the  Duchies  is  clearly  untenable ;  that  which  she 
might  like  to  see  substituted  for  it  is  clearly  unattainable ;  and 
so,  in  order  to  avoid  war,  she  must  accept  more  or  less  what 
Prussia  wishes  that  she  should  accept.  Yvr e  hear  nothing  now 
of  compensations  on  the  Silesian  frontier.  That  was  obviously 
the  unmeaning  claim  of  the  weaker  party — a  claim  meant  not 
to  end  in  any  practical  result,  but  to  soothe  the  wounded 
dignity  of  the  claimant.  Prussia  was  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  give  any  Silesian  compensation,  for  that  was  all  that  she 
could  have  had  to  give  had  she  been  beaten  in  war ;  and  it 
became  clearer  every  day  that  Austria  could  not  and  would 
not  go  to  war.  Things  have,  in  fact,  come  to  this  pass,  that 
Austria — the  great  head  of  the  Confederation,  the  rival  of 
France,  the  check  instituted  by  Providence  and  England 
against  overbearing  tyrannies  like  those  of  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  foster-mother  of  German  civilization  among 
Wallachs  and  Serbs  and  Slavs  and  Czechs,  and  millions  of 
semi-Christian  barbarians — turned  her  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter  when  she  was  smitten,  because  she  did  not  dare 
to  go  to  war.  She  has  got  no  money.  It  is  said  that  the 
unfortunate  Kaiser  lately  held  a  solemn  council  with  his 
most  confidential  advisers,  and  they  all  agreed  that  there 
were  no  funds  to  go  to  war  with,  and  so  a  conciliatory  line 
should  be  adopted,  and,  in  fact,  the  necessary  amount  of 
humble-pie  should  be  eaten.  The  minor  Powers,  too,  have 
given  Austria  to  understand  that  she  is  not  to  expect  them  to 
fight  for  her.  Saxony,  with  the  peculiar  rashness  of  a  little 
Powmr  that  longs  to  fight  for  the  precise  reason  that  she  is  sure 
to  be  swallowed  up  first,  just  as  a  rabbit  insists  on  getting  near 
a  boa  constrictor,  may  have  been  willing  to  make  a  show  of 
fighting ;  but  even  Saxony  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg  were  decidedly  against  war.  The  issue  is, 
that  the  condominium  is  to  go  on.  No  one  German  Power 
could  be  so  harsh  as  to  deprive  another  of  a  thing  so 
essentially  German  as  a  condominium ;  but  the  condomi¬ 
nium  is  to  be  so  arranged  that  Prussia  is  to  have  all  the 
fat  of  the  condominium ,  and  Austria  is  to  have  all  the  lean. 
If  annexation  was  not  possible  for  Prussia,  this  arrangement 
of  the  condominium  was  certainly  the  best  thing  she  could 
have  had.  As  Austria  is  a  joint  owner  of  the  Duchies,  this 
excludes  the  Augustenburg,  and  the  Oldenburg,  and  all  other 
troublesome  pretenders,  and  it  throws  the  great  Bund,  and 
those  who  believe  in  the  great  Bund,  completely  into  the  shade. 
But  Austria  is  to  be  a  joint  owner  of  the  Duchies  with 
Prussia,  just  as  a  little  boy  and  a  big  boy  are  joint  owners  of 
a  cake.  The  theoretical  interest  of  the  little  boy  in  the  cake 
!  affords  the  big  boy  a  pretext  for  warding  other  boys  off,  and 
t  shields  him  from  the  reproach  of  being  greedy  ;  but  rvhen  the 
I  joint  owners  come  to  divide  the  cake,  the  big  joint  owner 
takes  all  the  plums.  Prussia  will  have  all  the  plums  in  the 
Duchies.  She  will  take  Kiel,  and  get  a  navy  to  put  in  it, 
and  she  will  seize  on  the  strongest  military  positions  and 
garrison  them.  She  will  exile  or  imprison  all  who  oppose 
or  criticize  her.  She  will  relegate  the  Augustenburg 
to  his  original  obscurity ;  she  will  settle  what  taxes 
are  to  be  paid,  and  who  is  to  collect  them,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  applied.  But  then  Austria  will  not  be 
entirely  superseded.  Her  honour  will  be  saved.  She  will 
have  the  condominium,  and  she  will  doubtless  learn  to 
be  thankful  for  it,  and  will  recognise  that  she  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  plums  and  spice  and  those  sort  of  things  that 
belong  to  a  big  Power  like  Prussia,  and  may  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  more  heavy  and  doughy  parts  of  the  condo¬ 
minium.  At  any  rate,  if  she  compares  herself  with  the 
leading  minor  States  of  the  Bund,  she  may  be  thankful. 
They  have  no  cake  at  all — no  one  thinks  of  offering  them  a 
share  of  the  condominium;  whereas  her  big  friend  cannot 
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treat  her  so  badly  as  that,  but  must,  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
leave  her  the  least  palatable  and  digestible  parts  of  their 
common  possession. 

There  is  something  sad  in  this.  Austria  has  been  a 
grbat  Power,  and  is  so  no  more ;  and  there  is  always 
something  melancholy  in  the  visible  decay  of  earthly 
grandeur.  Austria  offers  at  present  the  sort  of  spectacle 
with  which  Roman  philosophers  used  to  encourage  and  ani¬ 
mate  each  other  when  they  lost  their  wives  and  daughters. 
“  Look  at  Megara,  look  at  Angina,”  they  used  to  say ;  “  and  let 
“  us  reflect  that  if  such  great  and  famous  cities  succumb  to 
“  decay  and  cease  to  be  glorious  and  renowned,  we,  the  crea- 
“  tures  of  a  day,  cannot  consistently  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
“  female  members  of  our  family.”  Austria  ought  to  be  at 
least  as  consolatory  and  as  instructive  as  Megara  or  ASgina. 
The  mutability  of  human  affairs  could  not  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  fate  of  this  great  monarchy.  It  is  only  fifty  years 
since  Austria  was  set  up,  principally  by  England,  to  be  the 
great  Conservative  Power  of  the  Continent.  This  wTas  the 
masterpiece  of  the  policy  of  all  the  wisest  men  of  Europe. 
Metternich  and  Wellington  and  Castlereagh  were  quite 
clear  that,  if  this  were  done,  then  everything  was  done.  The 
universe  was  then  quite  right.  The  earth  had  been  made  to 
balance  itself  on  the  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  the 
tortoise,  and  if  any  one  wanted  to  know  what  the  tortoise 
was  to  rest  on  he  was  a  horrid  Radical,  and  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Spielberg.  What  especially  touches  us  in 
the  fate  of  Austria,  and  what  would  make  her  humiliation 
a  comfort  to  us  under  family  bereavement,  if  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  any  sovereign  State  could  give  comfort,  is  the 
recollection  that  to  England  Austria  owes  her  late  position. 
It  was  England  that  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Pope 
having  back  his  temporal  dominions,  and  of  Austria  having 
Venice  and  Lombardy.  How  otherwise  could  there  be  the 
Conservative  Power  that  was  obviously  required  in  Central 
Europe  ?  If  any  one  does  not  admit  this,  he  can  find  it  proved 
to  his  satisfaction  in  the  history  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who 
puts  the  proper  arguments  very  succinctly  in  about  two 
hundred  octavo  pages.  We  did  not  care  much  about  the 
Italians  in  those  days,  and  as  for  the  Wallachs  and  the  Serbs 
and  the  Slavs,  we  did  not  care  much  about  them,  because  we 
had  never  heard  of  them.  Very  learned  and  curious  people  had 
discovered  that  they  contributed  constituent  elements  to  the 
composition  of  the  Conservative  Power ;  but  no  one  could 
conceive  that  the  day  would  come  when  they  would  be  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  their  dissatisfaction  would  be  daily  recorded  in 
the  columns  of  penny  London  newspapers.  It  is  enough 
to  make  poor  Lord  Castlereagh  turn  in  his  grave  if  he  could 
hear  that  the  Czechs  are  so  displeased  with  the  great  head  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  and  so  are  the  Magyars,  that  the  Emperor, 
finding  he  has  courted  the  Wallachs  in  vain,  is  now  forced  to 
make  the  best  terms  he  can  with  his  disaffected  subjects,  and 
to  take  meekly  a  snubbing  from  Prussia.  Look  at  Megara. 
Look  at  ASgina.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  might  look  a  long 
time  at  both  before  the  fate  of  either  seemed  to  him  so 
mournful  and,  philosophically  speaking,  so  comforting  as  that 
of  his  favourite  Conservative  Power. 

Of  course,  in  these  days,  a  great  country  like  Austria  cannot 
go  into  the  extremities  of  ruin  which  saddened  the  Roman 
philosophers  when  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Greece. 
Austria  will  still  go  on.  No  one  now  living,  possibly,  may 
live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  nominally  cease  to  exist  as  a 
great  Power.  Its  provinces  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  grow  rich, 
and  its  vast  resources,  now  wasted  or  unexplored,  will  be 
added  to  the  stock  of  the  world’s  wealth.  It  could  still  hit 
very  hard  an  opponent  who  drove  it  to  bay.  But  it  is 
a  falling  Power,  in  the  sense  that  Sweden  and  Spain  and 
Holland  are  fallen  Powers.  There  was  a  time  when  these 
Powers  dictated,  or  largely  contributed  to  dictate,  the  policy 
of  Europe — when  statesmen  had  to  think  very  anxiously  what 
course  Spain  would  take,  whether  Sweden  would  pour  her 
troops  accross  the  Baltic,  what  point  in  what  quarter  of 
the  globe  would  be  next  attacked  and  seized  on  by 
the  mighty  fleet  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Now,  no  one 
cares  in  the  slightest  degree  what  are  the  political 
intentions  of  Spain  or  Sweden  or  Holland.  They  are 
tolerably  happy  countries  in  their  several  ways,  and 
tolerably  flourishing.  So  far  as  wealth  and  all  the  arts 
of  peaceful  life  extend,  a  Hollander  is  among  the  most 
fortunate  of  men.  But  it  is  at  least  as  striking  a  thing  to  the 
historian’s  mind  that  Spain  should  have  once  been  such  as 
she  was  and  should  now  be  such  as  she  is,  as  that  the  tiny 
cities  of  Greece  should  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  King 
George’s  Government.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  there 
is  to  stop  Austria  treading  the  same  downward  path  that 


Spain  has  trod.  She  has  confessed  herself  unable  to  cope 
with  Prussia  in  Germany ;  she  has  tried  to  show  herself 
independent  of  Hungary,  and  has  failed ;  she  still  clings  to 
Venetia,  but  it  is  because  she  holds  Venetia  that  she 
is  powerless  elsewhere.  Her  difficulties  are  not  of  a 
kind  that  can  easily  be  overcome.  She  will  not  dare  to 
face  Prussia  in  Germany  next  year  more  than  she  has 
done  this  ;  and  if  she  even  manages  to  get  Prussia  to 
guarantee  Venetia  to  her,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely,  she  would  be  under  perpetual  bondage  to  the  Power 
that  protected  her.  She  will  be  a  considerable  German  State 
henceforth,  for  the  number  of  her  German  subjects  is  large ; 
but  she  will  only  be  a  German  State  of  the  same  kind  as 
Saxony  or  Bavaria,  able  to  retard,  but  not  to  determine,  the 
action  of  Prussia.  Possibly,  the  negotiations  now  on  foot  with 
Hungary  may  be  successful ;  but  they  can  only  be  successful 
if  Austria  abandons  a  large  portion  of  that  central  power 
i  of  sovereignty  the  possession  of  which  enabled  her  to  act  and 
show  herself  as  a  leading  Power  in  Europe.  The  tibk,  in  fact, 
which  she  has  set  herself  has  proved  beyond  her  strength.  She 
tried,  by  the  force  of  her  German  element,  so  to  overawe,  to 
subdue,  to  absorb  all  the  other  elements  of  which  she  is  com¬ 
posed,  that  through  this  increase  of  compact  power  she  might 
make  herself  the  leading  German  Power.  She  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Now  that  the  critical  time  has  come,  she  has  not  shown 
herself  able  to  take  the  position  of  the  leading  German  Power ; 
and,  although  we  have  no  particular  cause  to  lament  her 
failure,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  with  a  melancholy  interest 
over  this  final  blow  to  the  ambitious  dreams  of  the  famous 
House  of  Austria. 


HIGH-PRINCIPLED  MURDER. 

THE  balance  is  recovering  itself.  The  gentle  sex  has  had 
almost  a  monopoly  in  murder  of  the  Innocents.  Celestina 
Sumner,  Catherine  Brough,  Constance  Kent,  and  the  hag 
I  Winsor  seemed  to  show  that  the  art  of  slaying  children  was  a 
woman’s  speciality.  But  the  recent  exploits  of  Stephen 
;  Forward  are  redressing  the  disparity  which  the  sexes  dis¬ 
played  in  this  matter  ;  and  the  career  of  that  very  exceptional 
homicide  brings  into  one  focus,  repeats  and  presents  in  a  con¬ 
densed  and  available  compass,  though  in  an  extreme  form, 
that  theory  of  life  and  duty  which  his  inferior  predecessors 
in  the  art  and  science  of  slaughter  only  showed  us  in 
imperfect  glimpses  and  single  aspects.  Stephen  Forward 
would  be  called  by  the  penny  papers  a  psychological 
curiosity,  and  we  shall  be  told,  or  perhaps  have  been  told, 
that  his  views  of  duty  exhibit  “  a  tangled  and  intricate 
“  problem  in  morals.”  What  we  have  to  say  about  him  is 
this — that  in  one,  and  that  a  very  serious,  sense  his  horrid 
crimes  may  become  a  great  benefit  to  society.  There  is  not 
the  least  occasion  for  us  to  summarize  or  epitomize  his  dis¬ 
gusting  life  and  character.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  he  is 
clearly  a  person  of  very  considerable  powers;  and  that  he 
has  made  such  use  of  his  education  that,  had  he  turned 
his  mind  to  sensational  fiction,  he  might  have  earned  a  very 
much  better  living  than  by  wasting  his  talents  on  billiard- 
marking  and  begging-letters.  Even  now  he  Avrites  quite  as 
well  as  many  of  the  guides  of  public  opinion,  and  offers  as 
good  a  vindication  for  himself  as  some  of  our  daily  instructors 
have  offered  for  his  predecessors  in  crime.  This  is  the  real 
moral  of  Forward’s  character.  If,  as  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow 
assured  us,  Toavnley  Avas  mad,  not  because  he  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  right  and  Avrong,  but  because  his  AA’hole  moral 
nature  was  inverted,  so  that  he  made  wrong  right  and  right 
wrong,  this  is  precisely  Forward’s  case.  Forward  only  brings 
out,  enlarges,  insists  upon,  and  with  scientific  breadth  and 
precision  expounds,  the  philosophy  of  his  new  moral  world,  and 
he  often  argues  logically  enough  upon  it.  He  admits  that  he 
and  society  are  at  issue  upon  first  principles  ;  but  he  is  right, 
and  society  is  wrong.  This  is  intelligible.  He  is  only  a 
blackleg,  and  an  adulterer,  and  an  extortioner,  and  a  thief, 
and  a  murderer  ;  but  this  is  his  morality.  Evil  is,  as  it  Avas 
to  Milton’s  Satan,  his  good.  He  has  a  high  and  noble  soul, 
a  sublime  \rocation  ;  he  worships  duty,  and  recognises  its  claims ; 
he  is  governed  by  high  principles  and  aims.  His  quarrel 
with  society  is,  that  it  is  not  disposed  to  give  its  confidence 
unreservedly  to  a  man  who  deserts  his  Avife  and  child,  and 
endeaxrours  to  extort  money  by  threats  and  menacing  letters. 
So,  to  show  society  that  it  is  Avrong,  and  that  its  Avliole 
moral  system  is  disjointed,  he  murders  his  wife  and 
child  and  three  other  children — probably  also  his  own — 
almost  at  a  single  bloAV.  In  “  his  desperate  extremity  ”  — 
that  is,  alter  he  had  violated  almost  every  law,  human 
and  divine  —  he  feels  himself  to  be  justified  iu  teaching 
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us  all  a  great  moral  lesson.  He  “  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his 
“  conscience  in  sharing  his  destiny  ”  with  another  victim  of 
our  social  laws — that  is,  he  committed  adultery  upon  the 
highest  principle  and  from  the  purest  motives ;  and  now, 
consistently  enough,  he  perpetrates  a  whole  crop  of  murders 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  high  and  paramount  sense  of  duty 
to  himself  and  others.  “  The  imperfect  letter  of  what  is 
“  right,  as  represented  by  social  laws,”  he  has  learned  to  live 
above.  Being  in  the  spirit,  he  can  dispense  with  the  letter 
of  such  cold  and  pedantic  formulas  as  “  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,”  “  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,”  “  Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder”;  and  his  emancipated  nature  revolts  against  the 
artificial  and  cramping  restraints  of  the  barbarous  criminal 
law  of  England. 

Now  what  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  to  Forward  is 
that  he  is  a  living  fact.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  this 
sort  of  talk  before.  Shelley,  in  his  worst  days,  had  the  same 
kind  of  quarrel  with  the  world  and  social  laws.  So  had 
Rousseau.  So  had  the  whole  crowd  of  Byron  heroes.  So  have 
the  conventional  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance,  French  and 
English,  of  the  sensational  school.  In  Forward,  however,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  thing  at  work,  tie  is,  as  the 
modern  phrase  has  it,  the  outcome  of  these  fine  fictional 
theories.  What  this  person’s  studies  may  have  been  we  do  not 
know ;  but  when  we  find  him  observing  that  “  it  is  not  ex- 
“  ternal  circumstances  which  measure  human  consciousness  of 
“  pain,  but  individual  sensitiveness  thereto,”  we  almost  recog¬ 
nise  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  George  Sand,  or  M.  Sue,  or 
the  daily  preacher  who  informed  us  that  Constance  Ivent 
was  a  psychological  phenomenon.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Forward 
not  a  worse  apostle  of  a  new  moral  world  than  some  of 
his  literary  contemporaries,  but  he  is  rather  better.  Any¬ 
how  he  is  more  practical.  He  applies  his  philosophy — and 
it  is  really  not  much  worse  metaphysics  than  one  meets  with 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  —  to  practice.  Very  ugly  practice 
it  is,  to  be  sure.  He  murders  his  wife  and  child,  who 
were  not  only  no  incumbrance  to  him,  but  were  simply 
respectable,  decent,  and  inoffensive ;  and  he  does  this,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  only  because  they  were  respectable,  decent,  and 
inoffensive.  And  he  murders  the  three  other  children,  who 
were  neither  trouble,  expense,  nor  discredit  to  him,  but  whom 
he  “claimed  as  his  by  the  strongest  ties”  —  such  strong 
ties  giving  the  right  to  murder  them.  Townley,  too,  avowed 
the  same  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own. 

It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  it  should  at  last  come  to  this. 
Forward,  with  his  five  murders  at  once,  will  perhaps  bring 
people  to  their  senses ;  for,  after  all,  an  excellent  case  might, 
on  certain  familiar  grounds  of  argument,  be  made  out  for  this 
precious  villain.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  perfect  and 
complete  absence  of  intelligible  motive  in  all  his  murders 
which,  as  we  all  know,  divests  crime  of  its  criminality,  and 
converts  every  form  of  wickedness  into  mere  cerebral  malady. 
There  is,  again,  what  has  been  laid  down  to  be  the  great 
scientific  test  of  irresponsibility — the  wicked  and  blasphemous 
substitution  of  wrong  for  right,  which  the  experts  held  to 
be  conclusive  of  Townley’s  insanity.  There  is,  in  short,  an 
irresistible  homicidal  mania  in  its  strongest  form.  Five  in¬ 
nocent  persons  murdered,  and  without  the  slightest  reason  for 
it.  If  Townley  was  mad,  if  the  Queen’s  nurse  was  mad,  if 
Constance  Kent  was  morally  insane,  if  Celestina  Sumner 
was  not  to  be  hung  because  nobody  could  assign  a  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  her  crime,  how  can  anybody  pretend  that 
Forward  is  not  mad?  Whatever  arguments  could  be  used — 
and  they  have  been  successfully  used — in  favour  of  each  one 
of  these  notorious  and  atrocious  criminals,  why  are  they  not 
produced  in  behalf  of  this  poor  irresponsible  victim  of  a 
disordered  intelligence  and  a  distorted  ethical  system — the 
lunatic  Stephen  Forward  ?  Why  not  ?  Only  because  the 
penny  newspapers  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  Peckham 
omnibus  begin  to  suspect  that  this  is  going  rather  too  far. 
But  we  must  hint  to  the  penny  newspapers  and  to  the 
Peckham  omnibus  that  they  must  either  make  up  their 
minds  to  give  Forward  a  good  word,  and  to  accept  what  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  offered  in  his  defence  on  the  homicidal 
mania  dodge,  or  else  they  must  swallow  a  good  deal  of  the  line 
talk  that  has  been  talked  about  that  interesting  young  mur¬ 
deress  Constance  Kent.  We  could,  upon  scientific  grounds, 
construct  an  apology  for  Forward  immeasurably  stronger  than 
that  which  succeeded  in  Townley’s  case.  For  if  Townley  was 
mad  because  he  was  outrageously  wicked,  and  avowed  his 
wickedness  with  shameless  audacity,  then  Forward  is  ten  times 
more  mad,  because  he  is  ten  times  more  wicked,  and  ten  times 
more  outspoken  in  his  impudent  assertion  of  wickedness  on 
principle.  Only,  as  the  Peckham  omnibus  will  probably 
think  this  is  really  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  Forward 


is  just  a  trifle  too  conclusive,  too  argumentative,  too  consistent, 
and  too  practical. 

And  so,  possibly,  the  Peckham  omnibus  may  agree  with 
us  that,  if  we  cannot  refute  Forward  and  his  superfine  talk, 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  we  can  hang  him ;  and  perhaps 
the  Peckham  omnibus  will  go  a  step  further  with  us,  and  will 
begin  to  have  its  doubts  whether,  if  we  had  hung  some  of  our 
recent  heroes  and  heroines,  our  Celestinas  and  Constances 
and  Victors,  we  might  not  have  been  spared  our  Stephen 
Forward.  It  comes  to  this  at  the  last.  Severity  in  the 
first  instance  is  mercy  in  the  long  run.  Peckham  cannot 
sleep  in  security  if  homicidal  mania  is  to  talk  with  im¬ 
punity  as  loudly  and  as  long  as  Stephen  Forward  talks, 
and,  •which  is  even  more  important,  to  act  as  well  as  talk. 
The  last,  and  perhaps  the  only  conclusive,  argument  with 
murderers  of  high  religious  and  moral  sentiments  is  the  halter. 
It  is,  we  admit,  vulgar,  barbarous,  coarse,  and  altogether  a 
painful  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Forward  so  indignantly  denounces 
as  “  our  present  iniquitously  defective  social  justice.”  The 
gallows  does  not  make  a  discriminating  allowance  for  those 
fine  natures  which,  touched  by  fine  issues,  elevate  adultery 
into  a  duty,  robbery  into  a  virtue,  and  murder  into  an  act  of 
piety.  The  Swedish  clergyman  and  Mr.  Forward  have  a 
view  that,  generally  speaking,  people  are  better  off  dead 
than  alive.  It  is  a  theory  which  has,  perhaps,  something  to 
say  for  itself.  At  any  rate,  the  Peckham  omnibus  does  not 
quite  know  how  to  answer  it.  But  when  this  theory  is 
worked  out  by  a  revolver,  and  a  little  nicotine,  and  a  poisoned 
Eucharist,  the  matter  begins  to  be  serious.  It  may  be  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  dead  are  better  ofF  than  the  living,  and 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  help  them  on  their  journey  to  the 
better  land,  but  we  somehow  feel  that  this  won’t  do.  We  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  Stephen  Forward  has  rather 
overdone  the  thing — has  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it.  We  are 
almost  afraid — and  it  is  a  serious  consideration  for  the  future 
interests  of  the  homicidal  maniacs — that  he  will  hardly  get 
even  the  boldest  of  experts  to  argue  that  he  is  so  excessively 
wicked  that  he  must  be  mad,  and  therefore  that  we  have  no 
right  to  hang  him. 


PRINCE  ALFRED. 

PRINCE  ALFRED  was  a  few  days  ago  formally  recognised, 
JL  on  attaining  his  majority,  as  Heir-presumptive  of  Coburg 
and  Gotha.  It  appears  that,  by  German  or  local  law,  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  reigning  Duke  acts  as  a  trustee  for  the  family, 
to  guard  all  rights  of  property  and  succession  ;  and  the  proper 
functionary  offered  the  young  Prince  all  necessary  assistance 
in  acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge  of  his  rights  and  duties. 
If  Duke  Ernest,  who  is  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  dies  without 
issue,  his  nephew  will  become  a  petty  sovereign  and  a  member 
of  the  German  Confederation,  while  the  rank  of  English  Post- 
Captain  or  Admiral  will  only  remind  him  that  there  is  no  water 
in  his  dominions  deep  enough  to  float  a  cutter.  The  Courts 
of  England  and  Coburg  showed  sound  judgment  in  arranging 
that  the  contingent  inheritance  of  the  Duchy  should  devolve  on 
the  Prince  Consort’s  second  son.  Although  circumstances 
have  changed  since  the  policy  of  England  was  habitually  adapted 
to  the  interests  of  Hanover,  an  outlying  territory  belonging 
by  a  separate  title  to  the  wearer  of  the  Crown  might  cause 
much  inconvenience.  Even  in  the  days  when  kingdoms  were 
accumulated,  like  private  estates,  in  the  hands  of  lucky 
Royal  fortune-hunters,  many  anomalies  arose  from  the 
complicated  relations  of  powerful  rulers  in  one  country  with 
feudal  superiors  or  formidable  neighbours  in  another.  The 
King  of  England  owed  homage  for  his  Continental  possessions 
to  the  King  of  France,  at  a  time  when  Lyon  and  some  of  the 
provinces  on  the  Rhone  were  still  fiefs  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Later  generations  have  unanimously  dissented  from  the  bitter 
feeling  of  vexation  with  which  contemporary  Englishmen 
regarded,  in  successive  ages,  the  loss  of  Normandy,  of  Gascony, 
and  of  Calais.  W illiam  III.  would  have  been  more  fully 
trusted  if  he  had  not  been  Chief  of  the  United  Provinces  after 
his  election  as  King  of  England.  George  I.  and  George  II. 
were  still  more  justly  accused  of  an  undue  preference  for  their 
Electoral  dominions.  The  possession,  by  an  independent  title, 
of  any  considerable  foreign  sovereignty  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  modem  constitutional  theories.  As  late  as 
1814,  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  Hanoverian  Minister 
engaged  in  a  project  for  carving  out  of  Low  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  a  kingdom  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and  it  was 
at  the  risk  of  incurring  Royal  displeasure  that  Lord  Liverpool 
and  Lord  Castlereagii  summarily  refused  to  countenance  the 
scheme.  Absolute  government  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
multifarious  territorial  possessions.  The  King  of  Denmark, 
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as  long  as  he  was  not  troubled  with  a  representative  system 
at  home,  found  it  practicable  to  reign  in  his  German  provinces 
as  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  ;  but  the  Duchies 
became  irretrievably  discontented  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  controlled  by  au  alien  Parliament  at  Copenhagen.  The 
House  of  Hapsburg  itself  no  longer  finds  unmixed  happiness 
in  the  proverbial  success  of  the  marriages  by  which  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  were  acquired.  The  Magyars,  who  were  once 
willing,  on  Aril  concession  of  all  their  demands,  to  die  for 
their  King,  Maria  Theresa,  steadily  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  newfangled  Council  of  the  Empire.  Personal  union,  as  it 
is  called,  among  different  parts  of  a  composite  sovereignty, 
implies  a  personal  exercise  of  power  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete. 

A  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  was  also  Duke  of 
Coburg  and  Gotha  would,  in  ordinary  times,  incur  no  more 
serious  inconvenience  than  the  occasional  compromise  of  his 
dignity.  A  petty  member  of  the  Confederation  would  share 
the  contumely  which  Prussia  delights  to  inflict  on  the  helpless 
Diet;  and  a  Duke  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  King 
might  perhaps  not  be  altogether  satisfied«with  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  his  little  contingent  of  troops  with  the  Prussian  army. 
If  his  rights  were  usurped  or  his  dominions  occupied,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  his  grievances  apart  from  the  sphere  of 
English  diplomacy.  When  Hanover  was  seized  by  Prussia 
in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  the  outrage  was  immediately 
resented  by  an  English  declaration  of  war ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  peace  could  have  been  preserved  during  the  last  two 
years  if  a  legitimate  claimant  of  Schleswig  or  Holstein  had 
unluckily  occupied  the  English  throne.  An  inseparable  ally, 
not  necessarily  united  in  a  common  interest,  is  a  troublesome 
appendage.  A  cadet  of  the  Eoyal  Family  will  take  his  inhe¬ 
ritance  with  all  its  risks  and  drawbacks  ;  and  even  if  he  should 
be  relegated  into  private  life  by  some  future  process  of  media- 
tization,  his  original  countrymen  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
avenge  his  wrongs,  or  to  vindicate  his  pretensions.  The  life 
of  a  petty  sovereign  prince  is  less  eligible  now  than  in  the 
pleasant  clays  when  Germany  was  studded  with  ambitious 
copies  of  Versailles  in  architecture,  iu  extravagance,  and  in 
etiquette ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  another  Saxon  Duke  will  be 
able  to  emulate  the  more  creditable  success  of  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Goethe  at  AVeimar.  Yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  as 
satisfactory  to  govern  a  principality  of  the  size  of  a  county 
as  to  preside  at  charity  dinners  in  London,  and  to  hold 
nominal  rank  in  the  army  or  the  navy.  There  will  be 
princes  enough  at  home  to  discharge  all  ornamental  duties, 
and  if  a  higher  destiny  should  be  reserved  for  any  members 
of  the  Royal  house,  Coburg  might  easily  be  transmitted  to  a 
younger  kinsman  by  the  possible  founder  of  a  dynasty 
in  Canada  or  Australia.  If  Prince  Alfred  shares  the  natural 
ambition  of  youth,  his  imagination  must  have  been  often 
stirred  by  the  rumours  or  possibilities  of  a  great  career  which 
have  been  suggested  by  his  birth  and  position.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  his  name  was  proposed  by  a  Polish  party  to  repre¬ 
sent,  as  elected  King,  the  national  independence,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  Prince  was  unanimously  chosen  King  of  Greece. 
Prudence  and  proper  constitutional  jealousy  dictated  the 
refusal  of  the  offer ;  but  the  one  genuine  and  undoirbted 
nominee  of  universal  suffrage  may  well  think  that  the 
government  of  Greece  vrould  have  been  preferable  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  hunting,  and  shooting,  and  dining  in  England. 
The  position  of  a  German  Duke  is  not  so  absolutely  hope¬ 
less.  Since  Duke  Frederick  forfeited  the  Electorate  rank 
by  his  Protestant  fidelity,  three  centuries  ago,  the  elder 
branch  of  the  ancient  Saxon  family  has  often  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  personal  merit  and  capacity.  The  reigning 
Duke  of  Coburg,  though  his  political  hopes  have  been 
repeatedly  disappointed,  has  devoted  himself  rvith  laud¬ 
able  activity  and  patriotism  to  the  promotion  of  German 
unity.  Now  forcing  constitutional  liberty  on  his  contented 
and  unwilling  subjects,  now  transferring  the  command  of  his 
army  to  Prussia,  assisting  at  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  in  the  historic  halls  of  Frankfort,  or  presiding  in  the 
associations  which  endeavour  to  counteract  the  separatist 
tendencies  of  the  petty  Courts,  Duke  Ernest  has  used  his 
utmost  efforts  to  serve  his  country  and  to  emerge  from  the 
insignificance  and  indolence  of  his  hereditary  position.  His 
nephew’s  connection  with  the  Crown  of  England  and  with  the 
Royal  House  of  Prussia  may  possibly  provide  more  favour¬ 
able  opportunities.  The  personal  eminence  of  the  Coburg 
Princes  has  been  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  fortune  in 
marriage  which  has  seated  the  dynasty  on  the  thrones  of 
England,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Portugal.  King  Leorold,  Prince 
Albert,  and  Duke  Ernest  would  probably  have  distinguished 
themselves  if  they  had  been  born  in  a  private  station,  and  it 


is  believed  that  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  is  au  able  and 
prudent  statesman.  When  the  throne  of  Greece  was  vacant, 
it  was  offered,  in  immediate  succession,  to  three  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Coburg.  Prince  Alfred  has  received  a  careful 
education,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
the  best  examples  of  private  and  public  worth.  From  his 
training  as  a  sailor  he  may  probably  have  learnt  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  discipline  and  obedience. 

It  would  be  convenient,  if  it  were  possible,  to  provide 
similar  appanages  for  all  the  younger  male  descendants  of  the 
reigning  Sovereign.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  succession 
should  be  secured  by  the  existence  of  a  few  collateral  heirs, 
but  there  is  scarcely  room  in  the  social  or  political  fabric  for 
permanent  princely  families.  By  an  extraordinary  succes¬ 
sion  of  casualties,  it  has  happened  that  Royal  cadets  have, 
from  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  always  died  out  in  the 
first  or  second  generation.  The  eldest  son  of  James  I.  died 
before  his  father ;  and  of  three  sons  of  Charles  I.,  one  died  iu 
boyhood  and  two  successively  occupied  the  throne.  Queen 
Anne  died  childless,  after  bearing  nineteen  children ;  the  lines 
of  the  younger  son  and  grandsons  of  George  II.  ended  with 
the  second  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  the  numerous  sons  of 
George  III.  are  now  represented  exclusively  by  the  Queen 
and  her  descendants,  by  a  foreign  King,  and  by  an  unmarried 
English  Prince.  A  House  of  Orleans  or  of  Conde  retaining 
Royal  rank  for  many  generations  would  be  an  impossible 
anomaly  in  England.  In  default  of  hereditary  provision,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  fortune  by  marriage  ;  and  the 
relatives  of  subjects  would  not  long  be  allowed  to  retain  ex¬ 
ceptional  privileges.  An  ancient  German  Dukedom  offers  a 
dignified  mode  of  escape  from  an  unsatisfactory  situation. 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

FTAHE  Directors  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  have 
A  exhibited  a  very  common  kind  of  tact  in  their  answer  to 
Captain  Jervis’s  charges.  The  pugnacious  Deputy- Chairman 
is  so  evidently  open  to  criticism,  and  it  is  always  so  much 
easier  to  denounce  an  accuser  than  to  meet  an  awkward  accusa¬ 
tion,  that  the  Board  must  have  found  their  course  too  plainly 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  conditions  of  the  quarrel  to  allow 
them  to  diverge  into  any  exact  justification  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  which  has  been  impugned.  Their  reply  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  lively  and  artistic  sketch  of  a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
an  impracticable  colleague,  and  if  the  shareholders  and  the 
world  at  large  were  chiefly  interested  in  knowing  what  sort  of 
man  Captain  Jervis  is,  the  official  narrative  might  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  great  success.  Whether  Captain  Jervis  is,  as  he 
would  have  us  believe,  a  model  of  rigid  virtue,  whose  energies 
have  been  wasted  in  vain  protests  against  the  irregularities 
of  a  dominant  majority,  or  whether  his  colleagues  are  right  in 
the  very  different  colour  which  they  have  given  to  their 
portrait,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say ;  but  as  we  have  given 
the  one  picture  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Jervis  himself, 
it  is  only  fair  to  present  the  other  which  has  been  drawn  by 
his  fellows  on  the  Board. 

Their  story  is  in  substance  this.  The  “  bias  and  ill-feeling  ” 
of  which  Captain  Jervis  complains  commenced  with  differences 
about  the  steamship  service  from  Harwich  to  the  Continent. 
The  steamboats  did  not  answer,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Board 
was  deputed  to  ascertain  the  cause.  They  attributed  all  sorts 
of  irregularities  and  excessive  expenses  to  the  system  of  work¬ 
ing  the  traffic  through  agents  at  Harwich  and  in  foreign  ports. 
In  obedience  to  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  in  opposition  to  the  vehement  protests  of  the 
Deputy- Chairman,  the  Board  resolved  to  abolish  the  agencies, 
and  to  appoint  a  special  manager  of  the  foreign  traffic,  and 
instructed  their  engineer  to  execute  without  delay  certain 
works  at  Harwich  which  were  required  by  the  change  of 
system.  At  the  moment  when  the  new  manager  was  about  to 
take  possession  of  his  office,  Captain  Jervis  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  canvass  at  Harwich,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
displacement  of  the  old  steamboat  agents  seems  to  have  been 
thought  prejudicial  to  his  cause.  Accordingly,  he  requested 
the  Chairman  to  postpone  the  change,  which  was  of  course 
refused,  and  thereupon  Captain  Jervis,  after  threatening  to 
bring  an  electioneering  mob  to  support  his  views,  took  it  upon 
himself,  of  his  own  authority,  to  stop  the  works.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  proceedings,  the  Board  met,  and  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  interference  of  Captain  Jervis  was  subver¬ 
sive  of  their  authority,  and  prejudicial  to  the  Company. 
Captain  Jervis  declined  to  take  this  unmistakeable  hint  that 
his  colleagues  wished  him  to  retire,  and  threatened  to  be  “  a 
“  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  other  Directors  as  long 
“  as  the  obnoxious  resolution  remained  on  the  minute-book.” 
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In  retaliation — or,  as  they  would  say,  in  self-defence — the 
ij  Directors  substituted  another  of  their  body  as  a  holder  of 
,!  proxies,  and  forbad  their  servants  to  furnish  Captain  Jervis 
with  copies  of  any  documents.  The  war  thus  commenced  was 
;  prosecuted,  on  the  part  of  Captain  Jervis,  by  the  pamphlet 
which  has  so  much  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Company; 
(I  and  the  Directors,  with  questionable  taste,  denounce  the  pro- 
lit  ceeding  as  an  unworthy  use  of  information  oflicially  acquired. 
1  They  seem  to  imply  that,  whether  the  course  of  management 
i\  of  a  Company  may  be  legal  or  illegal,  judicious  or  reckless, 
Ij  each  individual  member  of  the  Board  is  bound  by  a  sort  of 
honour  among  Directors  not  to  expose  what  they  call  the 
|l  most  private  affairs  of  the  Company.  In  the  interests  of 
I  shareholders  and  the  public,  we  must  protest  against  this 
:  theory.  The  notion  that  each  Director  is,  as  it  were,  the 
'  servant  of  the  aggregate  Board,  and  bound  to  secrecy  like  a 
1  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  as  to  make  it  a  kind  of 
t  domestic  treason  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  Board-room, 
is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Alter  all,  Directors  are  not 
I  the  servants  of  their  own  body,  but  of  the  shareholder^ 
l|  at  large ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  not  only  at  liberty,  but 
absolutely  bound,  to  inform  those  for  whom  he  is  a  trustee  of 
any  wrong  practices  which  he  may  have  discovered.  In  the 
present  case,  the  Directors  say  that  the  wrong  existed  only  in 
Captain  Jervis’s  imagination,  and  was  proclaimed  in  revenge 
for  the  slight  which  his  colleagues  had  put  upon  him.  Of 
course  this,  if  proved,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  answer  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  have  rested  any  part  of 
the  defence  upon  the  doctrine  that,  let  the  majority  of 
a  Board  be  as  incapable  and  as  corrupt  as  they  please,  no 
single  member  is  at  liberty  to  warn  the  shareholders  of  the 
mischief  that  is  going  on.  Probably  the  Directors  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Company  would  not,  in  terms,  carry  their  prin¬ 
ciple  to  such  a  length,  but  this  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
tlicir  theory  as  to  the  obligation  of  each  member  to  make  no 
inconvenient  revelations  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Company. 

However,  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  about  Captain 
Jervis’s  motives,  and  Captain  Jervis’s  treachery  and  arro¬ 
gance  and  general  incompatibility,  the  only  questions  which 
concern  any  one  outside  the  Board  remain ;  and  it  is  to  the 
answers  given  to  the  several  heads  of  the  indictment  that  we 
are  anxious  to  draw  attention.  The  Directors  conclude  their 
reply  by  appealing  for  support  against  what  they  call  a  series 
of  frivolous  charges,  to  which  they  consider  they  have  given  a 
full  and  satisfactory  answer.  With  reference  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  accusations,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
answers  appear,  on  the  face  of  them,  to  be  as  ample  as 
could  be  desired.  Of  course  there  are  disputed  matters 
of  fact,  as  there  always  are  in  such  quarrels ;  but  so  far  as  one 
{  can  form  an  opinion  by  comparing  the  counter  statements, 
Captain  Jervis  does  not  seem  likely  to  take  much  by  the 
mismanagement  counts  of  his  indictment.  But  there  are  two 
charges  of  a  more  serious  nature,  which  the  public,  no  less 
than  the  shareholders,  are  interested  in  siftiDg  to  the  bottom. 
However  common  it  may  be,  anything  like  illegality  in  the 
exercise  of  the  large  powers  given  to  Kailway  Companies  and 
their  Directors  is  a  matter  to  be  jealously  scrutinized.  Captain 
Jervis  alleges  two  cases  of  illegality.  One  of  these  is,  that  a 
small  sum  of  about  17,000/.,  expended  in  paying  interest  on 
the  money  raised  for  works  in  course  of  construction,  has  been 
carried  to  capital  instead  of  to  revenue  account.  We  believe 
he  is  right  in  condemning  this  practice  (common  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is),  and  the  auditors  of  the  Company  seem  to  have 
taken  the  same  view.  Still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side — that  the  Directors  made 
no  secret  of  the  matter,  and  that  they  had  expressly  saved  for 
the  decision  of  a  general  meeting  the  question  whether  capital 
or  income  should  bear  this  particular  charge.  Granting  that 
the  accounts  were  in  this  respect  open  to  animadversion,  the 
case  is  very  different  from  the  really  dishonest  practice  of 
paying  dividends  out  of  capital,  and  so  cooking  the  accounts 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  detect  the  fraud. 
Certainly,  in  the  railway  world  this  little  inaccuracy  in  the 
accounts  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  offence. 

A  much  graver  accusation  is  the  alleged,  and  indeed  admitted, 
excess  of  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Company.  The 
amount,  it  is  true,  is  small ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  any 
excuse  whatever  is  admissible  for  what,  -whether  on  a  largo  or 
a  small  scale,  is  pro  tanto  a  deception  practised  on  the  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  Company.  The  explanation  offered  savours  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  the  lax  tone  of  railway  ethics  iu  all 
such  dealings.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  Captain 
Jervis  concurred  in  the  irregularity,  which  is  wholly 
beside  the  question ;  then  it  is  urged  that  the  excess 
of  debentures'  put  into  circulation  is  only  one  or  two 


hundred  thousands  on  borrowing  poAvers  of  more  than 
four  millions  and  a  half.  The  excess,  it  is  OAvned,  Avas 
illegitimate ;  and  the  plea  that  it  Avas  so  small  scarcely 
touches  the  moral  question.  It  i3  obvious  that  if  once 
Directors  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  put  lorth  more  than  the 
legal  amount  of  debentures,  there  is  absolutely  no  security  for 
the  holders  of  such  investments.  The  high  character  of  a 
Board  may  be  a  guarantee  that  the  prescribed  limit  shall  never 
be  passed ;  but  what  guarantee  is  there  that,  when  once  the 
law  has  been  safely  transgressed,  a  Board  which  had  no 
scruples  about  hundreds  of  thousands  may  not  learn  by  de¬ 
grees  to  be  equally  easy  about  millions?  The  ansAver  of  the 
Directors  to  this  question  is  intelligible,  but  not  satisfactory. 
They  say,  We  regard  our  Parliamentary  borrowing  poAvers  as 
fixing  the  amount  at  Avhich  Ave  try  to  keep  our  debt ;  but  in 
the  process  of  paying  off  one  set  of  bonds  and  replacing  them 
by  a  fresh  issue,  some  fluctuation  is  inevitable.  At  times 
the  state  of  the  market  is  such  as  to  make  it  extremely  de¬ 
sirable  to  provide  without  delay  the  money  required  to  meet 
debentures  falling  due  in  the  course  of  the  next  feAV  months, 
and  if  Ave  did  not  in  this  Avay  exceed  our  borroAving  powers, 
we  might  find  ourselves  with  liabilities  matured,  and  no  cash 
to  be  had  to  meet  them  except  on  the  most  disadvantageous 
terms.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  defence  is,  that  it 
sIioavs  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Board  very  different  from 
that  of  a  reckless  and  dishonest  body  Avhich  deliberately  issues, 
it  may  be,  tAvo  or  three  millions  of  bonds,  while  the  public  are 
led  to  believe  that  only  one  million  is  in  circulation.  But 
there  is  in  both  cases  the  same  illegality,  though  not  the  same 
purpose  of  deception ;  and  the  one  practice  has  so  great 
a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  the  other,  that  no  company 
Avhich  desires  to  stand  Avell  Avith  its  creditors  ought 
to  tolerate  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  strict  law 
in  this  particular.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  a  little 
irregularity  is  unavoidable,  it  is  not  Avorthy  of  a  mo- 
j  ment’s  consideration.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  debt  of 
1  a  company  Avhich  is  kept  up  to  a  certain  average  amount 
i  must  fluctuate  through  some  minute  percentage.  In  the  case 
t  of  the  Great  Eastern,  it  seems  that,  with  an  issue  of  close  upon 
4,650,000/.,  the  fluctuating  margin  is  about  1 50,000 /.  Nothing 
would  be  easier,  therefore,  than  to  keep  the  average  debt  a 
trifle  beloAV  the  authorized  amount,  so  that  the  actual  issue 
should  never  exceed  it.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  Directors 
choose  to  treat  the  Parliamentary  maximum  of  debt  as  if  the 
enactment  were  only  that  the  average  issue  should  be  kept 
Avitkin  the  prescribed  limits.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  accept 
such  an  ansAver  as  a  justification,  and  the  sooner  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  insists  upon  the  abandonment  of  this  ir¬ 
regular  practice  the  better  it  will  be  for  its  commercial  repu¬ 
tation,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  for  its  commercial 
prosperity.  Shareholders  should  remind  their  Board  that  it 
is  no  excuse  for  illegality  to  say  that  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a  very  disagreeable  colleague. 


FRANCE  AS  IT  IS. 

UNDER  this  title  Mr.  Archer  Gurney  has  published  an  article., 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  which  is  full  of  good  remarks 
on  the  present  state  of  France.  There  are  many  points  omitted, 
or  very  slightly  touched  on,  which  we  might  have  hoped  to 
see  carefully  treated  in  an  article  with  so  ambitious  a  title. 
But  what  is  given  is  good  of  its  sort,  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  people  in  England.  We  may  perhaps  learn  something  by 
reading  the  accoimts  of  foreign  nations  written  by  persons  well 
1  acquainted  with  them,  although  it  is  very  hard  for  one  nation 
1  ever  to  learn  much  from  another.  The  general  effect  of  hearing 
what  foreigners  do  and  think  and  say  is  to  produce  a  vague 
feeling  that  they  must  be  very  wrong.  We  have  at  last,  through 
a  variety  of  causes,  arrived  at  a  theoretical  conviction  that  the 
English  Constitution  is  not  the  only  good  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imitated  and  adopted  every¬ 
where.  But  this  is  a  very  theoretical  conviction.  We  really 
blame,  despise,  and  reproach  every  nation  that  has  not  got  a 
copy  of  the  English  Constitution.  We  even  go  further  very 
I  often,  and  profess  a  hearty  disdain  for  nations  that  have 
|  not  got  to  the  exact  point  of  constitutional  enlightenment 
which  we  ourselves  have  reached.  We  understand  some  of  the 
more  salient  causes  why  leading  nations  have  not  the  same  form 
of  government  that  we  have,  but  we  neArer  quite  pardon  them  for 
not  being  as  we  are.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  existence 
of  a  landed  hereditary  aristocracy  is  one  of  the  predominating 
reasons  why  the  English  Constitution  is  possible  iu  England ;  and. 

|  we  know  that  a  main  reason  why  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  have 
I  anything  like  our  Constitution  in  France  or  the  United  States  is 
that  in  those  countries  no  such  aristocracy  exists,  or  can  be  ex- 
j  pected  to  arise.  But  Ave  scarcely  like  to  draw  the  impartial  con¬ 
clusion  that  nations  where  no  aristocracy  like  ours  exists  cannot 
j  possibly  have  a  Constitution  like  ours.  They  may  try  to  approach 
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it,  as  France  and  the  United  States  have  both  done  before  this, 
but  they  cannot  produce  a  real  living  resemblance  of  it.  Almost 
all  English  criticism  of  foreign  affairs  is  founded  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  what  exists  here  ought,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  exist 
everywhere.  And  to  a  certain  extent  this  feeling  is  quite  right. 
If  we  did  not  believe  English  things  to  he  good,  we  could  not 
support  or  take  a  pride  in  them ;  and  all  patriotism,  to  he  zealous, 
must  be  a  little  exclusive.  But  whenever  we  merely  seek  for  infor¬ 
mation,  and  want  to  understand  what  a  country  is  like,  we  should 
lay  aside  criticism  as  much  as  possible.  We  ought  to  know  what 
exists,  as  well  as  what  ought  to  exist ;  and  it  is  because  Mr. 
Gurney  understands  this,  and  adheres  to  it,  that  we  think  his  essay 
has  a  real  value. 

Politically,  Mr.  Gurney  is  neither  for  nor  against  the  Empire; 
although,  like  every  one  acquainted  with  the  real  facts,  he  has  a 
high  opinion  of  the  Emperor  himself  as  compared  with  the 
Imperialists  who  surround  him.  But  he  asks  his  English  readers 
to  consider  the  actual  position  of  things.  France  is  a  country 
with  strong  social  tendencies  of  a  very  democratic  kind,  and 
these  tendencies  show  themselves  with  increasing  force.  Its 
inhabitants  have  a  jealousy  of  those  claims  to  superiority  which 
rest  on  birth,  and  rank,  and  fortune.  The  suffrage  also  has 
been  made  universal,  and  there  is  no  going  back  from  this.  It 
is  a  visible  pledge  of  the  general  equality  of  all  men,  and  now 
that  it  has  once  been  conceded  it  cannot  be  taken  away.  The 
question,  then,  is  not  whether  the  Empire  is  or  is  not  a  good 
form  of  government,  hut  whether  there  is  any  better  form  possible 
under  such  circumstances.  Universal  suffrage  permanently 
established,  and  a  society  gradually  moulding  itself  on  a  basis  of 
equality,  are  clearly  elements  of  the  political  problem  totally 
unlike  anything  iu  England.  They  may  be  compatible  with  a 
republic,  but  not  with  a  constitution  like  that  of  England.  We 
may  therefore  inquire  whether  the  present  political  state  of  France 
is  likely  to  change — whether  the  nation  will  get  tired  of  its 
present  humour,  abandon  its  search  after  equality,  and  once  more 
restrict  the  suffrage  ?  And  if  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  this 
is  not  likely,  we  may  then  ask  which  of  the  forms  of  government 
compatible  with  the  present  state  of  France  is  most  advantageous 
to  it,  and  most  likely  to  endure  ?  Now,  that  the  nation  is  not  very 
likely  to  change  is  very  obvious.  This  passion  for  equality 
has  made  its  way  slowly  and  surely  for  something  like 
a  century,  and  every  day  brings  more  persons  under  its  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  universal  suffrage  is  a  positive  existing  institution, 
which  must  either  be  suppressed  by  force  —  and  then  the  mal¬ 
contents  would  be  innumerable  — •  or  must  be  voluntarily  aban¬ 
doned  by  men  who  tenaciously  cling  to  it.  If,  then,  a  state  of 
things  is  likely  to  continue  in  France  which  is  incompatible  with 
constitutional  government,  the  main  question  is,  whether  in 
France  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  strong  central  authority 
or  not.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  habits  and  traditions  of 
the  nation  to  have  a  strong  central  authority;  and  the  lives 
of  Frenchmen,  as  private  individuals,  are  framed  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  meet  the  existence  of  a  strong  central  authority.  And 
then,  as  Mr.  Gurney  points  out,  the  French  have  one  tendency 
which  makes  a  strong  central  authority  especially  desirable  for 
them.  They  are  bitter  opponents,  incapable  of  listening  to  argu¬ 
ment,  incapable  of  compromise,  incapable  of  seeing  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  Every  question,  therefore,  if  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  elected  of  universal  suffrage,  without 
any  central  authority  to  restrain  and  guide,  would  be  decided 
after  a  most  violent  contest,  and  would  leave  a  sore  rankling 
for  ever  in  the  breasts  of  the  vanquished.  The  nation  could 
hardly  escape  intestine  commotions  from  this  cause,  and  these 
commotions  might  easily  be  of  a  most  alarming  character. 

The  state  of  literature  in  France  has  naturally  forced  itself  on 
Mr.  Gurney’s  attention,  but  his  sketch  of  it  is  the  poorest  and 
weakest  part  of  wThat  he  has  written.  We  have  a  catalogue  of 
eminent  living  writers,  and  of  some  who  are  not  eminent,  with 
epithets  more  or  less  appropriate  attached — the  incomparable  Taine, 
the  elegant  Montegut,  the  cynical  Bandelaire ;  but  it  is  only  a  survey 
of  literature  after  the  Sir  Archibald  Alison  style.  Its  object  is  to 
prove  that  there  is  as  much  fine  writing  as  there  ever  was  in  France, 
or  that,  if  not,  this  is  only  natural,  since  great  bursts  of  literary 
activity  occur  only  very  seldom  in  the  history  of  a  nation ;  and  that 
it  is  nothing  very  wonderful  if  the  French  mind,  which  showed  such 
prolific  and  varied  power  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  should  be 
taking  a  little  rest  now.  Nor  is  the  rest  at  all  absolute,  for  is  there 
not  the  incomparable  Taine,  the  cynical  Bandelaire,  and  so  forth  ? 
This  is  all  very  true  in  its  way,  but  it  is  beside  the  mark.  What 
is  noticeable  in  the  French  literature  of  the  present  day  is  its 
peculiar  tone — the  despondency,  the  depression,  the  hopelessness 
that  seems  to  hang  over  it.  There  is  plenty  of  that  liveliness 
and  that  practical  sense  which  can  co-exist  very  well  with 
a  despondency  and  despair  about  the  higher  topics  on  which 
the  human  mind  can  feed  itself.  The  incomparable  Taine  is 
amusing  enough,  and  dashes  through  English  literature  with  an 
average  of  one  brilliant  and  utterly  groundless  theory  every  fifty 
pages,  in  a  way  which  is  pleasant  and  instructive.  About,  “  a 
second-hand  Voltaire,”  spends  his  maturer  years  in  advising  his 
readers  to  be  practical,  to  build,  and  sow,  and  plant,  to  form  com¬ 
panies,  and  live  with  their  wives,  in  all  which  he  is  quite  right; 
but  this  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  thought.  There  is  none  of  that 
enthusiasm,  that  zeal  often  without  knowledge,  that  ardent  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  new,  the  true,  the  odd,  and  the  beautiful,  which  there 
was  in  France  thirty  years  ago.  The  French  say  that  this  is 
because  they  have  lost  hope.  They  think  they  are  falling,  and  not 


rising.  The  Empire  is  doing  them  moral  and  intellectual  harm, 
and  the  whole  theory  on  which  the  Empire  is  based  is  hostile  to 
the  highest  literature.  Tf  social  equality  and  universal  suffrage 
are  to  prevail,  and  if  the  use  of  the  Empire  is  to  save  France  from 
the  results,  and  to  centralize  in  the  hands  of  one  man  all  the 
power  of  the  country,  the  consequence  must  be  that  men  cannot 
have  those  high  hopes  which  they  have  when  they  believe  that 
the  community  to  which  they  belong  is  pressing  on  to  a  nobler  aud 
better  state  of  things,  and  that  they,  by  uttering  breathing 
thoughts  and  burning  words,  are  helping  this  movement  on. 
There  may  arise  hereafter  a  literature  that  shall  catch  life  and 
force  from  a  fierce  hostility  to  the  Empire,  if  the  Empire  should, 
in  feebler  hands  than  those  that  now  sustain  it,  seem  to  he 
hastening  to  its  fall.  But  the  literature  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Empire  can  scarcely  ever  be  a  high  literature,  nor  can  it  ever 
deeply  and  powerfully  affect  the  nation. 

Mr.  Gurney’s  remarks  on  the  social  life  of  the  French  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  exceedingly  good.  He  has  observed  their  ways  aud 
their  tastes,  and  knows  them  at  home,  and  not  only  in  the  world. 
As  he  pointedly  puts  it,  the  real  truth  about  French  society  is 
on  almost  every  point  the  exact  reverse  of  the  popular  English 
/notion  about  it.  For  example,  he  asserts  that  the  French  are 
peculiarly  abovehoard  in  most  of  their  dealings — sometimes  rudely 
so.  This  will  surprise  most  English  readers ;  but  if  it  is  coupled 
with  its  counter-truth,  that  Frenchmen  can  be  admirable  liars 
when  it  suits  them,  it  is,  we  believe,  very  true.  The  instance  Mr. 
Gurney  gives  is  that  of  a  marriage.  Tbe  father  and  mother,  he 
says,  teil  their  intimate  friends  that  they  have  so  much  to  give, 
and  expect  so  much  in  return,  and  they  do  not  mind  the  state  of 
their  fortunes  being  thus  known.  Certainly  in  this  country  very 
few  people  tell  even  their  friends  how  much  money  they  have, 
aud  it  will  generally  he  found  that  an  Englishman  who  obtrudes 
on  acquaintances  uncalled-for  explanations  as  to  the  extent  and 
sources  of  his  income  is  either  a  great  rogue  or  a  great  fool.  But 
this  candour  in  France,  and  this  reticence  in  England,  about 
incomes,  are  connected  with  our  whole  respective  social  and 
legal  systems  of  property.  A  Frenchman  and  a  Frenchwoman 
marry,  and  their  fortunes  are  accurately  known ;  they  have  so 
many  children,  seldom  more  than  three,  and  they  live,  whenever 
they  can,  on  a  fixed,  small,  official  income.  To  have  a  small  private 
fortune,  a  small  government  place,  a  small  family,  and  to  make 
small  economies  is  the  ideal  of  life  to  the  bulk  of  Frenchmen.  Mr. 
Gurney,  however,  asserts  what  we  should  certainly  not  have  thought, 
and  what,  until  he  gives  us  some  proofs,  we  entirely  disbelieve, 
that  there  are  more  persons  with  fortunes  of  from  three  to  four 
thousand  a  year  in  France  than  there  are  in  England.  If  this  were 
so,  the  less  enterprising  country  would  be  much  better  off  than  the 
more  enterprising,  for  people  with  three  or  four  thousand  a  year  are 
as  good  a  criterion  of  the  real  wealth  of  a  country  as  any  other. 
Mr.  Gurney  also  opposes  a  very  common  English  opinion  about 
France  when  he  declares  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the 
infidelity  of  wives  is  very  rare  in  France.  And  the  reason  he 
gives  for  his  opinion  is  worth  noticing.  It  is  that  the  French 
are  too  hard,  too  prosaic,  too  unimaginative.  “  The  French,”  as 
he  puts  it,  “  are  not  of  a  loving  temperament,”  and  so  instances  of  a 
grand  passion,  although  frequent  in  romances,  are  very  infrequent 
in  real  life.  The  whole  character  of  Frenchwomen  is  much  mis¬ 
understood  in  England.  According  to  Mr.  Gurney,  and  according 
to  most  persons  -who  really  know  family  life  in  France,  the  women 
are  singularly  cold,  business-like,  and  independent.  They  have, 
by  law,  as  much  to  do  with  property  as  men  have.  A  girl 
takes  an  equal  share  with  her  brothers,  and  when  she  marries 
she  comes  as  a  partner  into  a  firm,  not  as  a  subordinate  offering 
a  superior  certain  resources  of  which  he  is  to  make  use. 
Mr.  Gurney  also  pronounces  French  society  to  be  very  stupid. 
The  whole  of  society  is  cut  up  into  cliques  which  never 
mix.  At  the  few  parties  that  are  given  things  are  not  lively. 
“  The  men  gather  in  knots  at  the  doors ;  the  women  sit  in 
rows  or  circles ;  there  is  no  general  conversation.”  Civi¬ 
lization,  alas,  seems  always  to  end  in  making  human  beings 
uncomfortable — that  is,  for  the  decent  and  the  good.  “  Certain 
houses,”  as  Mr.  Gurney  confides  to  us,  “may  be  agreeable  in 
Paris,  but  then  they  are  not  strictly  proper.”  So,  in  spite  of  its 
endless  gas-lamps,  and  boulevards,  and  artistic  fountains,  Londoners 
need  not,  after  all,  much  envy  Paris. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

HE  bitter  groan  recently  sent  up,  by  the  Times  Correspondent 
in  New  York,  at  the  enormous  cost  of  every  kind  of  accom¬ 
modation  in  that  city,  is  worth  noticing.  Tbe  Correspondent 
cannot  fill  every  letter  with  reasons  why  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
should  be  ignominiously  executed,  and,  at  the  present  season, 
people  are  in  a  mood  to  be  less  interested  in  the  gravest  political 
difficulties  than  in  those  tepid  discussions  upon  prices  and  incomes 
and  rents  which  usually  make  their  appearance  about  this  time 
of  the  year.  To  be  really  enjoyable,  the  discussion  should  be 
confined  to  the  question  of  prices  and  rents  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  or 
Bayswater,  or  South  Kensington,  or  some  similar  quarter  at  home. 
But  as  the  people  who  write  autumn  letters  on  such  matters  have 
not  yet  brought  the  subject  up,  the  American  Correspondent  makes 
himself  useful  by  talking  about  the  state  of  things  in  New  Y’ork. 
Put  simply  and  pointedly,  the  expenses  of  living  in  that  city  are, 
“in  truth,  enough  to  ruin  any  man  of  moderate  means.”  It 
■would  seem  to  he  a  fair  inference  from  this  that  there  is  no  class 
in  New  York  which  has  moderate  means.  Everybody  is  either 
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very  rich  or  miserably  poor,  spending  a  fortune  or  sunk  in  squalor. 
And  as  all  New  Yorkers  of  moderate  means  are  sure  to  be  ruined, 
for  tbe  same  reason  no  stranger  has  any  business  to  visit  New 
York  with  any  ideas  of  economy  about  him.  On  coming  to  the 
few  details  by  which  this  assertion  is  supported,  a  gleam  of 
comfort  enters  the  mind  of  anybody  who  means  to  visit  New 
York  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  his  ideas  of  economy 
along  with  him.  Beef,  it  seems,  cannot  be  got  fit  to  eat 
under  is.  3 cl,,  nor  mutton  under  is.,  a  pound.  The  only 
difference  between  New  York  and  London  in  this  respect 
is  that  here  you  may  give  almost  the  same  price  for  beef  and 
mutton  which  are  not  fit  to  eat.  Spring  chickens  are  from 

is.  2d.  to  6s.  4(Z.  a  pair  (they  are  fully  half  as  much  again  in 
ondon),  and  “  champagne  fit  to  drink  is  1 1.  per  bottle.”  But  is  it 
usual  for  men  of  moderate  means  to  live  on  spring  chickens  and 
champagne  P  So,  when  we  are  told  that  the  charge  for  a  vehicle 
less  convenient  than  a  London  Hansom  is  as  much  as  i6s.  8 cl.  an 
hour,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  American  of  moderate  means 
would  never  dream  of  hiring  one  of  those  vehicles,  any  more  than 
a  Londoner  of  moderate  means  would  dream  of  driving  about  all 
day  in  a  hired  brougham  with  a  pair  of  horses.  The  truth  is 
that  all  over  the  world  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  is  placing 
the  whole  of  the  class  who  do  not  immediately  participate  in  it  in 
a  novel,  and  by  no  means  improved,  position/  In  New  York,  for 
example,  the  Correspondent  tells  us  that,  according  to  the  income- 
tax  list,  which  by  the  way  is  regularly  published  in  the  newspapers, 
it  appears  that  many  merchants  in  that  city  return  their  incomes 
as  over  20,000 1.  a  year,  while  one  actually  makes  a  return  of 
260,000/.  a  year.  A  city  where  men  can  afford  the  outlay  in 
personal  expenditure  implied  in  such  incomes  as  these  is 
obviously  a  place  where  a  man  of  moderate  means  is  at  a  certain 
disadvantage.  But  the  Correspondent’s  groan  from  New  York  is 
only  the  echo  of  what  may  be  heard  in  London,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Manchester,  or  any  other  city  where  there  is  a  large 
commercial  class  thriving  and  amassing  great  wealth,  as  well 
as  another  large  class  who  are  not  in  the  wealth-producing 
groove.  There  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  where  the 

groan  is  so  bitter  as  it  is  in  London,  because  there  is  no 
other  city  in  which  both  the  wealthy  class  and  the  educated 
but  not  wealthy  class  are  so  numerous,  or  where  the  wealthy 
have  so  much  money  to  spend,  and  the  educated  so  many  ex¬ 
pensive  tastes  which  they  would  like  to  gratify.  There  are  few 
more  curious  things  about  the  stage  which  social  arrangements 
have  now  reached  than  the  increasing  gulf  between  the  incomes 
of  the  people  who  are  immersed  in  commerce  and  the  incomes  of 
those  who  follow  professions,  and  still  occupy  precisely  the  same 
general  level  in  society  as  merchants  and  capitalists.  The  man 
with  moderate  means,  which  he  is  never  likely  to  raise  to  anything 
more  than  moderate,  simply  because  his  calling  precludes  that  rapid 
turning  over  of  money  and  those  large  profits  which  are  the  secret 
of  the  merchant’s  opulence,  finds  himself  more  and  more  behind¬ 
hand.  The  trader’s  income  seems  to  go  on  growing  in  a  geometri¬ 
cal  ratio,  while  his  own  advance  never  gets  beyond  the  arithmetical, 
even  if  his  income  does  not,  at  a  certain  point,  cease  growing 
altogether  and  remain  stationary.  The  example  of  rich  friends 
has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  tempt  anybody  who  is  not  rich,  and 
who,  besides  having  little  money,  has  less  wit,  into  a  manner  of 
living  that  is  beyond  his  means.  If  he  sees  a  man,  who  perhaps 
came  from  the  same  town  and  was  brought  up  at  the  same  school 
with  himself,  feeding  on  spring  chickens  and  champagne,  and 
driving  about  in  a  fly  at  sixteen  shillings  and  eiglitpence  an  hour, 
lie  is  apt  to  wonder  why  he  too  should  not  do  the  same,  or  at 
least  as  nearly  the  same  as  funds  in  hand  and  credit  combined 
will  permit.  Of  course  a  wise  man  sees  through  the  sophisms  by 
which  extravagant  people  excusetheir  extravagance.  The  great  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  coat  should  be  cut  according  to  the  cloth  represents  to 
him  a  perfectly  satisfactory  law  of  the  universe.  That  people  should 
not  spend  what  they  have  not  got,  nor  indeed  all  that  they  have 
got,  is  to  the  philosopher  as  simple  and  unobjectionable  a  rule  of 
conduct  as  that  they  should  not  knock  their  heads  against  stone 
walls  or  throw  themselves  down  precipices.  But  then  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  who  look  upon  life  from  an  altogether  loftier 
ground.  They  base  their  whole  set  of  views  on  the  sublime  idea 
of  natural  justice,  and  believe  that,  as  nature  has  provided  spring 
chickens,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  man  any  more  than  another 
should  forbear  to  eat  them.  The  matter  of  the  four  shillings  and 
twopence  or  six  shillings  and  fourpence  is  not  to  the  point.  The 
spring  chickens  are  in  the  market,  and  they  would  relish  spring 
chickens,  so  they  buy  them.  The-  same  ingenious  argument 
would,  it  is  obvious,  be  an  equally  potent  apology  for  burglary  or 
embezzlement,  or  for  any  other  form  of  cutting  your  coat  out  of 
your  neighbour's  cloth.  But  the  shriek  of  the  insolvent  spend¬ 
thrift,  powerful  as  is  the  abstract  reasoning  by  which  he  has 
defended  his  extravagance,  does  not  excite  much  compassion.  The 
squalor  into  which  a  man  of  refinement  and  intellectual  culture 
subsides  through  neglect  of  such  an  ignoble  matter  as  weekly 
bills  is  a  melancholy  spectacle  enough.  Anything  which  indicates 
waste  of  force  must  always  be  melancholy,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  wastes  force  so  frightfully  as  the  sordid  embarrassment  in 
which  the  man  who  has  spent  with  too  free  a  hand  finds  him¬ 
self  bound  in  the  end.  Still  one  cannot  have  much  sympathy  with 
the  wretch  who  has  deliberately  thrown  himself,  and  probably 
others  as  well,  into  the  fatal  slough  of  social  despond.  We  lend 
him  the  required  half-sovereign  lor  a  time  or  two,  but  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  doing  a  weak  thing,  and  for  the  benefit  of  an 
eminently  undeserving  object. 


But  these  are  not  the  people  to  whom  the  increase  of  the  riches 
of  their  neighbours  is  something  like  a  burden.  The  vicinity  of 
very  wealthy  persons  to  those  who  have  only  a  comfortable  income 
does  not  make  the  latter  extravagant  or  land  them  in  insolvency. 
It  affects  the  margin  of  their  income,  making  them  spend  what 
remains  after  meeting  necessary  expenses  in  a  way  in  which,  but 
for  the  example  of  those  with  margins  ever  so  much  wider  than 
their  own,  they  would  never  have  thought  of  spending  it.  A 
man’s  character  and  the  general  complexion  of  his  life  are  mostly 
decided  by  the  use  to  which  he  puts  his  spare  money.  Within 
certain  limits,  his  style  of  living  fixes  itself.  That  is  to  sav, 
if  a  man  has  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  he  does  not  rent  a  house 
in  Belgrave  Square,  nor  buy  a  great  ancestral  mansion  in  the 
country,  with  a  park,  and  woods,  and  lakes,  and  preserves.  Given 
his  income,  we  could  predict  pretty  accurately  what  quarter  of  the 
town  he  would  live  in,  or,  if  he  preferred  rural  life,  what  sort  of  a 
house  he  would  have  out  of  town.  We  know,  too,  that  he  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  give  his  children  an  education  of  a  certain  stamp, 
and  to  indulge  himself  and  his  family  with  something  in  the  way 
of  an  annual  holiday.  The  example  of  rich  people  does  not  much 
affect  a  sensible  man  in  the  matter  of  house-rent,  or  of  his  chil- 
»dren’s  schooling,  and  not  very  powerfully  in  the  duration  or  fashion 
of  the  autumn  trip,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  being  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  having  a 
roof  over  one’s  head.  It  is  when  he  begins  to  think  what  he  shall 
do  with  the  money  which  is  left  over  and  above  the  inevitable 
expenditure  that  the  existence  of  men  who  return  their  incomes 
at  ten  or  twenty  thousand  {rounds  weighs  upon  him.  He  knows 
very  well  that  he  cannot  emulate  the  doings  of  such  men,  and  he 
is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  make  the  attempt.  But  the  mere  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  has  a  margin  at  all  seems  to  place  him  to  a  certain 
extent  in  their  class — in  the  class  of  people  who  have  margins, 
and  can  afford  to  please  themselves  as  to  what  they  do  with 
a  snug  fragment  of  their  revenue.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  men  of  moderate  means, 
though  not  emulating  the  expenditure  of  the  rich,  cannot  help 
imitating  it,  and  imitating  it  very  often  in  those  features  which 
are  least  worth  reproducing  on  a  reduced  scale.  There  is 
nothing,  for  instance,  which  a  man  of  a  sociable  turn  of  mind 
relishes  more  keenly  than  to  be  able  to  practise  the  excel¬ 
lent  virtue  of  hospitality.  A  house  full  of  pleasant  guests  who 
know  and  like  one  another,  and  have  plenty  of  intelligent  interests 
and  tastes  in  common,  is  delightful  to  think  about.  To  entertain 
them  in  due  style,  and  to  surround  them  with  all  sorts  of  good  and 
pleasant  things,  is  a  genuine  luxury.  But  it  is  not  a  cheap  luxury. 
It  implies  a  large  house  and  many  servants,  and  a  tolerable  cook, 
and  a  tolerable  cellar.  The  professional  man  appreciates  all  this 
as  intensely  as  anybody  else,  and  when  he  discovers  that  it  is 
beyond  his  reach,  while  the  number  of  those  who  find  it  within 
their  reach  is  yearly  increasing,  the  smallness  of  his  margin  is 
a  burden  and  a  vexation  to  him.  Perhaps  the  end  of  it  is 
that  he  either  affects  a  kind  and  amount  of  hospitality  which 
is  more  than  he  can  fairly  compass,  and  wastes  what  he  has  to 
spare  in  stupid  and  uncomfortable  efforts  after  munificence  and 
grandeur,  or  else,  because  he  cannot  afford  champagne  at  the  New 
York  price  of  a  guinea  a  bottle,  he  declines  to  ask  his  friends  to  the 
more  modest  vintages  of  Bordeaux.  So,  like  the  Times  Corre¬ 
spondent,  he  groans  and  curses  the  fate  of  a  man  with  moderate 
means.  Then  others  covet  their  rich  neighbour’s  horses  and 
carriages.  The  carriages  are  more  gorgeous,  and  the  horses  of  a 
better  breed  each  year,  as  the  capital  turns  itself  over  and 
profits  wax  fatter.  And  just  in  proportion  do  the  horses  of  the 
poor  man  seem  to  become  more  weedy,  and  his  trap  more  mean. 
The  margins  will  not  keep  any  sort  of  pace  together.  And  so  the 
moderate  man,  as  he  sees  the  splendid  mounts  and  superb  turn¬ 
outs,  if  he  has  any  sourness  in  him,  comes  actually  to  hate  his  single 
hunter  and  his  hack  and  his  brougham.  Or,  if  he  does  not  hate 
what  goods  he  has  because  they  are  not  the  best,  at  all  events  he 
is  aware  of  the  widening  gulf  between  the  enjoyments  he  can  have 
and  those  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  men  who  started  as  low 
down  as  he  did.  He  thinks  that  everything  has  become  dearer 
than  it  used  to  be,  that  life  is  a  more  costly  business  than  he  was 
once  wont  to  fancy  it.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  wealth  and 
wealthy  people  have  increased.  A  more  C03tly  standard  has 
been  reached.  A  moderate  man’s  wants  have  spread  more  ex¬ 
tensively  into  the  region  of  costly  commodities.  Long  ago  the 
price  of  champagne  would  scarcely  have  concerned  him  more 
than  the  price  of  diamonds  and  emeralds  concerns  him  now. 
But  men  with  whom  he  associates,  and  who  return  their  income  at 
five  or  ten  thousand  a  year,  do  not  shrink  from  paying  heavy 
prices  for  their  wine.  Insensibly  he  is  led  into  the  way  of 
looking  at  things  in  a  certain  measure  from  their  point  of  view, 
lie  is  wise  enough  not  to  launch  out  with  them  in  purchasing  ex¬ 
pensive  luxuries,  but  he  bemoans  what  he  considers  the  growing 
expense  of  living  like  a  gentleman.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  notion  of  what  constitutes  this  sort  of  life  has  grown. 
"Whether  this  growth  has  been  altogether  in  a  desirable  direction 
is  a  very  different  question. 


FAST  LIFE  AND  HIGH  LIFE. 

ICE  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien  that  we  are  frightened 
away  by  its  very  aspect,  says  the  moralist  in  poetry.  Vice 
loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness,  says  another  moralist 
in  poetical,  or  at  least  antithetical,  prose.  Either  sentiment  is 
i  sufficiently  questionable ;  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  modern  society 
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which  suggests  some  reflections,  and  with  which  both  these  well- 
known  sayings  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  connection.  There  is  a 
vice  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  society  does  not  seem  exactly 
to  know  how  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  subject  to 
write  about,  but  we  are  going  to  say  something  on  unmarried  con¬ 
nections.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  it  may  be  that  the  extraordinary 
publicity  which  is  now-a-days  given  to  topics  connected  with  this 
matter  may  be  traced  to  what  we  call  our  real  and  practical  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  subjects.  In  art,  in  literature,  even  in  religion,  we  are 
very  real  people — at  least  we  say  so.  Our  crusade  is  against 
shams,  hypocrisies,  conventionalisms,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We 
not  only  call  a  spade  a  spade,  but  we  brandish  even  our  dung- 
forks  in  society.  We  are  not  afraid  of  anything.  We  paint,  and 
write,  and  talk  what  we  see,  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  and 
eutiie  fidelity  to  nature.  We  photograph  everything.  Facts  are 
facts,  and  what  is  the  use  of  facts  unless  they  are  used?  There 
they  are,  and  everything  must  have  a  use  in  the  great  economy 
of  things.  We  are  all  for  the  literal,  true,  and  real.  We  are  verily 
a  practical  generation.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  human 
things,  a  very  considerable  space  is  occupied  by  the  relation  of  the 
sexes.  All  men  are  animals,  as  Aldricli  very  frequently  remarks ; 
and  our  animality  is  certainly  a  fact  not,  in  these  days,  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  men  marry,  and  some  men  do  not 
marry  but  do  worse,  and  some  men  marry  and  do  worse  too.  This 
is  a  fact  certainly  not  peculiar  to  our  own  age  and  society,  but  it 
is  peculiar  to  our  own  age  and  society  to  treat  it  as  society  just 
now  treats  it.  Whether  that  treatment  is  right  or  wrong  is  a  very 
serious  question ;  but  that  it  is  a  new  treatment  of  an  old  state 
of  things — a  state  of  things  nearly  as  old  as  the  days  when  Adam 
delved— is  beyond  dispute.  M.  Dupin  has  called  attention  to  this 
new  phase  of  society  in  France.  That  it  exists  among  ourselves 
we  have  more  than  once  hinted. 

That  there  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  illicit  con¬ 
nections  of  the  sexes  is  what  realists  call  a  great  fact;  and,  in 
one  aspect  of  this  fact,  we  certainly  cannot  refuse  to  admit 
that  a  good  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  by  pretending  to 
believe  that  it  does  not  exist.  But  this  is  only  on  the  medical  and 
police  view  of  the  case.  We  have  often  urged  that  the  time  has 
come  for  treating  femmes  publiques,  we  do  not  say  as  a  sort  of 
recognised  institution,  but  at  least  as  a  department  of  the  public 
health.  This,  however,  is  not  the  question.  Practically,  femmes 
publiques  are  a  public  institution  already,  and  their  undeniable 
existence  is  ignored  by  authority  in  what  we  venture  to  think  a 
very  unsafe  sense,  and  in  a  fashion  which  is  revolting  to  right 
feeling.  But  we  make  up  for  our  public  silence  by  private  and 
very  open  recognition  of  the  same  thing.  What  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  State  to  regulate  is  a  subject  for  people  to  talk  about,  and 
write  novels  about,  and  discuss  even  in  the  most  polite  society. 
Hetairisni  has  been  recommended  almost  on  principle,  and  St. 
John’s  Wood  presses  its  claims  boldly.  Lorettes  are  a  recognised 
condition  of  modern  society ;  and  a  phrase  has  been  invented — the 
demi-monde — which  implies  not  only  recognition  and  a  status,  but  a 
certain  social  standing. 

There  is  not,  and  there  is,  a  novelty  in  all  this.  Nobody  can 
have  read  the  personal  memoirs  and  private  histories  of  modern 
times  without  knowing  that  mistresses  have  often  played  a  con¬ 
siderable  role  in  actual  life ;  and  there  never  was  an  age  or  country 
in  which  prostitution,  impure  and  anything  but  simple,  was  not  part 
of  society.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Aspasia,  the  companion 
and  friend  of  the  foremost  men  of  her  time,  in  what  are 
called  the  profligate  days  of  Louis  and  Charles  it  seems 
that  female  virtue,  and  of  course  male  virtue,  was  rare  enough. 
Chastity  was  hardly  considered  a  virtue  at  all.  But  that 
was  the  age  of  mistresses;  and  those  mistresses,  who  were  bad 
enough  in  their  way,  had  a  quality  of  badness  which,  anyhow,  was 
diii'erent  from  “fie-fie  ”  life  in  these  days.  Lais  and  Phryne  there 
were,  but  Lais  and  Phryne  not  only  were  allowed  in  society',  but 
really  had  some  sort  of  claims  to  toleration,  A  woman  who 
had  a  succession  of  lovers  was  very  often  a  lady,  and  always  had 
something  to  recommend  her  besides  her  venal  charms.  Vice 
somehow  or  other,  or  memoirs  mislead  us,  had  lost  something  of 
its  grossness;  and  the  manners  of  the  age  of  patches  and  powder 
might  perhaps  have  justified  something  of  Burke’s  axiom.  But, 
even  in  those  debauched  times,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  female 
virtue  and  of  domestic  honour  and  purity.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  virtuous  matrons  and  modest  maidens  of  those 
days  knew  as  much  and  saw  as  much,  or  at  any  rate  gossipped 
as  much,  about  Loretteism,  or  whatever  the  wqrd  then  was, 
as  our  good  and  virtuous  women  do  now.  To  Ido  sure,  there 
were  always  strange  social  anomalies;  and,  in  high  life  parti¬ 
cularly',  ethical  rules  were  oddly  elastic.  An  exception  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  royal  favourites ;  and  we  learn  from 
Lady  Cowper’s  Diary  that  she,  a  strictly  good  and  virtuous  woman, 
as  a  matter  of  course  cultivated  all  sorts  of  social  intercourses  with 
George  I.’s  bevy  of  ugly  German  favourites.  But  Lady  Cowper 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  much,  or  indeed  anything  at  all,  of 
the  Skittles  and  Anonymra  of  the  period.  She  would  probably 
have  boxed  the  ears  of  any  Sir  Plume  who  had  ventured  on  the 
nasty  subject.  Some  of  our  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  have 
ample  knowledge  on  all  such  matters,  but  make  no  scruple  about 
showing  and  increasing  their  knowledge.  This  is  the  new  fact  of 
society  which  makes  some  of  us  old-fashioned  folks  stare  and 
gasp,  as  Milton  says. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for  all  this  ?  We  repeat  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  attributed  to  what  is  termed  our  realism.  Many  ladies 


say,  or  we  suppose  would  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  their 
brothers,  or  sons,  or  uncles,  do  consort  with  women  of  a  particular 
stamp  ;  that  they  know  it ,  and  that  it  is  a  sham  and  insincerity  to 
pretend  not  to  know  it.  This  is  all  very  fine,  but  it  really  pro¬ 
duces  some  very  unpleasant  results,  and  leads  to  at  least  queer 
conversations.  At  the  very  best,  if  we  must  treat  the  matter  in  tho 
realistic  way  we  have  been  talking  about,  we  must  say  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  courtezan  is  really  a  very  disgusting  commodity.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  institution  may  be  a  necessity ;  yet  the  social  evil,  as  it  is 
called,  really  is  an  evil.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the  old-fashioned 
every  man  with  his  own  wife,  and  every  woman  with  her  own 
husband,  is  a  better  sort  of  thing,  socially  as  well  as  morally. 
Hetairisni  is  an  ugly  consequence  of  a  disjointed  social  state. 
Luxury,  expensive  habits,  the  increased  and  increasing  requirements 
of  a  house  and  family,  the  three-hundred-a-year  question,  and  so 
on,  may  all  be  tending  to  make  married  life  less  and  less  at¬ 
tainable  for  young  men ;  and  all  these  things  may,  by  a  melan¬ 
choly  necessity,  make  Hetairisni  more  of  an  institution.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  society  is  quite  right  in  not  only  recognising, 
but  in  tolerating  and  almost  welcoming,  this  necessity.  One  thing 
is  most  certain — that,  apart  from  all  other  and  higher  considera¬ 
tions,  it  is  very  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  marrying  mothers  and 
marriageable  daughters  to  recognise  it  as,  in  too  many  cases,  they 
do  now.  At  present,  recognition,  and  by  no  means  a  tacit  recogni¬ 
tion,  is  pretty  much  confined  to  the  upper  classes — at  least  it 
is  in  the  upper  classes  that  it  is  most  conspicuous.  And  the  curious 
thing  is,  that  it  goes  on  side  by  side  with  a  general  amount  of  female 
virtue  which  we  believe  is  largely  in  excess  of  former  experience. 
In  comparing  the  general  state  of  morals  now  with  the  state  of 
morals  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  balance 
would  probably,  though  it  is  not  so  certain  a  matter,  be  in  our 
favour.  There  has  been  a  general  rise  of  all  the  social  strata, 
in  morality  as  in  other  things.  But  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  our  clay  is,  that  the  life  and  manners,  the  conversation  and 
dress,  the  habits  and  history  of  comtezans  are  matter  of  general 
interest,  and  supply  topics  of  conversation,  to  too  many  ladies, 
married  and  unmarried.  Betsy  Trull’s  ponies,  and  the  furniture 
and  decorations  of  Mistress  Moll  Flanders’  lodgings,  are  often 
as  much  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  gossip  to  the  British 
female  of  high  life  as  Lady  Araminta’s  engagement.  To 
be  sure,  we  don’t  call  them  Trull  and  Flanders,  as  our 
grandfathers  did,  but  Anonyma.  It  would  be  better,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  are  so  very  real  and  practical,  if  we  were  a  little 
more  so,  and  used  more  Saxon  speech  when  we  speak  of  the 
courtezans  of  the  day.  It  is  now  not  only  a  matter  of  course 
for  young  (or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for  old)  gentlemen  to 
lounge  about  the  nest  of  the  soiled  doves  at  the  Opera,  often  in 
the  very  sight  of  their  own  mothers  and  sisters — or,  in  the  Park, 
to  pass  from  the  carriage  door  of  the  prostitute  to  that  of  the  fine 
ladv — but  it  is  a  matter  of  course  also  for  many  fine  ladies  to  see 
those  interviews,  and  not  seldom  to  discuss  the  prostitutes  much 
as  they  do  any  other  subject  of  the  day.  "What  the  mothers  do, 
the  daughters  see  and  hear;  and  if  they  do  what  the  mothers  do, 
they  are  only  following  the  maternal  example.  This,  we  must  frankly 
say,  is  a  very  disgusting,  and  also  a  very  novel,  feature  in  English 
society.  Tha^  it  is  not  a  general  one  we  admit;  but  that  it  exists 
at  all  is  a  disgrace.  It  is  possible  that  a  young  maiden  may  not 
be  really  the  worse  for  her  knowledge  of  Hetairisni ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  other  days,  young  gentlemen  went  from  the  bowers 
of  Cythera  to  the  boudoirs  and  drawing-rooms  of  high  and  fashion¬ 
able  life.  But  we  hardly  think  that  they  talked  about  the  matter 
as  some  of  them  do  now.  And  if  all  this  does  not  tend  to  efface 
the  limits  between  vice  and  virtue,  to  ruffle  the  maidenly  bloom, 
and  to  jar  with  the  matronly  modesty  of  speech  and  thought,  human 
nature  is  changed,  and  pitch  can  be  touched  and  no  defile¬ 
ment  follow.  It  is  possible  that  at  present  this  evil  may,  for 
the  most  part,  be  confined  to  the  “  higher  classes,”  or  a  section 
of  them,  but  social  manners  soon  spread.  Tyburnia  treads  on 
the  heels  of  Belgravia,  and  Bloomsbury  presses  close  on  Mary- 
lebone,  and  Islington  and  Hackney  must  follow  the  course  of 
fashion.  Something  ak'n  to  this  really  social  evil  is  said  to  occur 
from  the  multiplication  of  Music  Halls,  in  which  the  artisan’s  wife 
and  daughters  as  a  matter  of  course  freely  mix  with  the  demi¬ 
monde  of  a  much  lower  world. 

And,  if  we  might  be  permitted  to  say  so,  it  is  the  very  worst 
policy  for  young  ladies  on  their  promotion  to  affect — for  we  only  do 
them  justice  in  saying  that  it  is  often  mere  affectation — a  familiarity 
which  they  do  not  possess  with  these  forbidden  subjects.  Ladies 
have  their  own  talk  in  the  gynceceum,  such  talk  being  usually  on 
flounces,  flirtations,  and  the  like.  There  is  a  parallel  institution 
belonging  to  the  other  sex  There  is  such  a  thing  as  club  talk,  for 
example.  And  we  can  assure  all  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
whether  mothers  or  daughters,  that  their  familiarity,  real  or 
assumed,  with  the  life  and  conversation,  the  manners  and  habits  of 
disreputable  women  is  perfectly  understood  and  appreciated  by  all 
men  whom  they  permit  to  hold  conversation  with  them  on  such 
topics.  Fast  young  ladies  are  taken  at  the  estimate  they  put  on 
their  own  delicacy.  No  mother  ever  married  her  daughter,  and  no 
daughter  ever  secured  a  husband,  by  sprightly  chafly  talk  on  things 
immoral.  The  way  to  matrimony  is  not  by  displaying  familiarity 
with  that  life  which  is  not  matrimony.  Not  that  mothers  alone  • 
are  to  blame.  Society,  even  polite  society,  has  its  class  of  pro¬ 
fessional  chaperones,  who  all  but  rival  in  morals  other  convenient 
dames  whoso  profession  is  by  no  means  equivocal.  There  are 
many  wrinkled  sinners  of  ton  who  perhaps  do  not  possess  the 
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respectable  name  of  Beranger’s  grand'  mere,  but  whose  talk  to 
their  young  lady  friends  and  charges  is  of 
Combien  je  regrette 
Mon  bras  si  dodu, 

and  whose  counsels  and  slippery  allusions  to  sin  are  among  the 
most  dangerous  influences  that  can  assail  female  youth.  However, 
there  is  a  remedy  for  all  this.  There  are  plenty  of  ladies 
who  are  aware  of  the  evil  we  have  been  discussing,  but  who  feel 
themselves  powerless  to  prevent  it,  and  who  have  not  the  moral 
courage  to  resent  what  is,  in  fact,  an  insult  to  themselves 
and  their  daughters.  The  evil  is  palpable  enough ;  and  the 
men  who  openly  encourage  the  growing  insolence  of  courtezans 
in  the  Park  and  at  the  Opera  make  themselves  sufficiently  no¬ 
torious  and  conspicuous.  If  such  were  as  rigidly  excluded  from 
all  respectable  houses,  and  from  the  usual  courtesies  of  society, 
as  demireps  were  banished  from  old  Queen  Charlotte’s  Court, 
the  evil  would  be  speedily  and  thoroughly  abated.  It  only 
exists  because  it  is  tolerated  by  respectable  matrons,  and  it  is  in 
the  power  of  respectable  matrons  to  put  it  down.  No  doubt  the 
increasing  familiarity  of  all  classes  with  each  other,  arising  from 
,  the  general  publicity  of  life,  of  which  railway  travelling  is  partly 
the  cause  and  partly  the  effect,  may  have  much  to  do  with 
this  deplorable  laxity  of  manners ;  but  artificial  restraints  of  some 
sort  become  the  more  necessary  when  we  are  in  a  transitional 
state  of  society.  The  age  of  prudery  has  departed ;  little  is  gained 
by  replacing  it  by  an  age  of  indelicacy.  Dr.  Fordyce’s  Sermons  to 
Young  Ladies  are  out  of  date,  Miss  Yonge  has  lived  her  day,  and 
a  sort  of  esprit-fortism  is  now  the  fashionable  thing.  Young  ladies 
of  the  present  day  may  say,  as  their  French  sisters  are  accused  of 
saying:— 

Le  bcl  instituteur  des  filles 

Que  ce  Monsieur  de  Fe'nelon  ! 

II  parle  de  messe  et  d’aiguilles  : 

Maman,  e’est  un  sot  tout  du  long. 

But  on  the  whole,  as  these  are  days  of  revivals,  we  wish  that  some 
of  our  fast  girls  would  revive  not  only  their  great-grandmothers’ 
hoops,  but  their  great-grandmothers’  modesty  of  language  and 
purity  of  manners. 

And  what  also  ought  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  courtezans  of  the 
day  who  receive  this  undisguised  consideration  and  recognition 
from  society  are  remarkable  only  for  their  brazen  impudence  and 
vulgarity.  There  have  been  soiled  doves  who  had  some  sort  of 
wit,  refinement,  education,  or  something  else  than  mere  animal 
charms.  But  now-a-days  they  have,  we  suspect,  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  soil  than  of  the  dove  about  them.  Unless  they  are  belied, 
strong  drink  is  their  weakness,  and  indecency  their  wit.  The 
horsy  talk  of  fast  young  ladies  is  a  distant,  yet  not  always  so 
distant,  resemblance  of  the  chaste  conversation  of  the  class 
whom  it  is  thought  the  right  thing  for  our  young  maidens 
to  emulate  in  dress,  equipage,  manners,  and  perhaps  at  last  in 
morals.  No  doubt  something  of  this  unnatural  aspect  of  virtue 
towards  vice  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  nonsense  talked  about,  and  to, 
“  fallen  woman.”  We  admit  to  the  full  that  it  is  the  duty  of  virtue 
and  religion  to  do  their  best  to  reclaim  prostitutes,  but  the  way  to 
reclaim  them  is  not  to  pet  them.  The  “fallen  sister  ”  of  the  Society’s 
Report  we  believe  to  be  about  as  common,  in  fact,  as  any  other  heroine 
of  a  sentimental  tale.  If  we  were  to  believe  most  of  the  scrofulous 
French  novels,  every  harlot  and  adulteress  is  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue  under  heaven.  They  may  manage  these  things  better  in 
France.  Brompton  and  Pimlico  do  not  even  pretend  to  a 
sentimental  aspect.  The  Traviata  of  London  life,  and  of  fact, 
is  a  young  person  of  vulgar  birth  and  of  still  more  vulgar  soul, 
who  probably  never  lost  her  virtue,  because  in  the  true  sense  she 
never  possessed  any ;  but  who  of  malice  aforethought,  and  with  a 
full  determination  to  better  herself,  went  upon  the  town  because 
it  was  a  pleasanter  and  easier  life  than  honest  service  and  respect¬ 
able  labour.  Now  and  then  one  of  these  sad  victims  of  seduction 
“  has  luck,”  and  becomes  the  rage.  These  are  the  goddesses  of 
modern  fashion ;  these  are  the  extant  models,  in  manners  and 
conversation,  of  the  British  fast  young  lady. 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  PILGRIMAGE. 

T  is  very  pleasing  to  find  that  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of 
Republics  is  not  to  receive  another  historic  illustration  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  towards  its 
friends.  A  rumour  has,  it  appears,  reached  the  ears  of  the 
President  that  Mr.  Bright  desires  to  visit  the  political  paradise 
of  his  dreams,  and  no  time  has  been  lost  in  taking  measures  for 
recognising  him  as  the  nation’s  guest.  The  most  appropriate 
compliment  which  the  President  can  think  of  for  the  man  of  peace 
is  to  offer  him  a  man-of-war.  Accordingly,  the  Admiral  of  the 
European  squadron  has  been  directed,  so  it  is  said,  to  tender  to 
Mr.  Bright  a  steam-frigate  in  which  he  may  make  his  voyage  to 
the  promised  land.  At  first  sight,  there  is  something  rather 
startling  in  the  notion  of  sending  a  frigate  to  fetch  a  person  to 
whom  a  frigate  is  the  very  incarnation  of  all  that  is  mischievous 
and  abominable,  and  the  greater  portion  of  whose  life  has  been 
taken  up  in  denouncing  frigates  and  all  their  belongiugs.  It  seems 
about  as  delicate  an  attention  as  it  would  be  to  send  a  deputation 
from  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  welcome  the  Pope  to  our  hospi¬ 
table  shores.  One  thinks  that  Mr.  Bright  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
surrounded  by  big  guns  and  balls  and  shells,  would  be  as  distressed 
as  a  very  nervous  old  lady  on  the  engine  of  an  express-train  on 
a  line  with  plenty  of  long  tunnels.  To  invite  him  to  place  his 


peaceful  feet  on  the  deck  of  a  war-steamer  seems  like 
inviting  a  bishop  to  go  to  a  casino.  Possibly,  however, 
the  offer  of  the  frigate  has  been  dictated  by  that  shrewd  fore¬ 
thought  for  which  the  Americans  are  famous.  There  is,  as  we  all 
know,  no  villauy  too  atrocious  for  the  bloated  potentates  of 
Europe,  no  crime  too  hateful  for  the  vile  aristocrats  of  the  Mother- 
country.  Is  it  too  improbable  a  thing  that  one  of  these  perfidious 
beings  should  put  violent  hands  on  the  courageous  orator  who  has 
laid  their  corruption  and  grinding  tyranny  bare  before  the  eyes  of 
all  men  P  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  seas  swarm  with  the 
yachts  of  these  fierce  and  haughty  nobles.  What  scruple  should 
restrain  them  from  doing  a  bloody  mischief  to  the  mild  and  gentle 
apostle  of  all  that  is  peaceful  and  brotherly  ?  Let  the  electors  of 
Birmingham  be.  truly  grateful  for  this  most  timely  shield  of 
defence  which  President  Johnson’s  careful  prudence  has  held  in 
front  of  their  inimitable  representative.  After  all,  it  is  not  much 
more  funny  that  the  most  eminent  member  of  the  Peace  Society 
should  take  his  pleasure  in  a  man-of-war  than  that  he  should  re¬ 
present  a  town  whose  chief  business  is  the  manufacture  of  the 
most  destructive  engines  and  the  most  deadly  weapons.  It  must 
be  a  sore  trial  to  a  man  whose  prime  aim  is  to  persuade  the  nations 
to  turn  their  swords  into  priming-hooks,  to  feel  that  he  owes  his 
seat  to  men  who  actually  make  their  money  out  of  swords  and 
rifles,  or,  as  he  might  put  it,  batten  on  the  blood  of  brothers. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bright  has  learnt  to  bow  with  resignation  before  the 
cruel  and  grotesque  fate  which  invariably  associates  his  name  with 
everything  that  is  most  repugnant  to  his  avowed  professions,  and 
most  profoundly  inconsistent  with  his  public  aspirations.  lie 
abhors  war,  and  yet  he  represents  a  place  which  lives 
on  war.  His  sole  wish  is  that  all  classes  in  the  land 
should  dwell  together  in  unity,  and  that  brotherly  love  should 
continue,  and  yet  an  unfortunate  duty  is  for  ever  forcing  him 
into  a  position  which  makes  him  appear  to  the  spectator  as 
if  he  were  urging  one  class  to  hate  the  other.  Wholesale  bloodshed 
is,  in  his  opinion,  so  execrable  a  means  that  no  end,  however 
good,  can  justify  it,  and  yet  he  finds  himself  hotly  sympathizing 
with  one  of  the  most  reckless  slaughters  to  be  found  in  history. 
There  never  was  a  man  so  persistently  dogged  by  ill  luck. 

The  same  irony  follows  Mr.  Bright,  it  would  seem,  even  into 
his  pleasures.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  perform  his  pilgrimage 
to  America  as  the  lowly  man  would  have  wished,  in  the  company 
of  meek  and  peace-loving  brethren,  he  is  constrained  to  make  his 
entry  into  that  holy  land  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war. 
A  shudder  will  rim  through  the  Peace  Society  as  it  thinks  of  the 
men  of  Belial  with  whom  their  chief  will  have  to  consort.  What 
has  the  great  national  peace-maker  to  do  with  admirals,  and  com¬ 
modores,  and  boatswains,  and  the  like  sons  of  guns  ?  It  is  ap¬ 
palling  to  think  of  the  amount  of  powder,  and  shot,  and  shell  that 
■will  lie  within  a  foot  of  his  bed-head ;  of  the  cursing  and  reviling 
which  will  offend  his  sensitive  ears — and  cursing  and  reviling  not 
after  Mr.  Bright’s  own  elegant  pattern,  but  rough,  and  coarse,  and 
profane  ;  of  the  fierce  tales  of  chasing,  and  cutting-out,  and  sinking 
with  which  the  men  of  blood,  his  hosts,  will  regale  his  after- 
dinner  hours.  But  perhaps  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  sailors 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  reared  under  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  a  Republic  are  free  from  the  debasing  vices  that  are 
to  be  expected  in  the  crouching  victims  of  a  monarch,  or  the 
hirelings  of  an  oligarchy.  And  we  all  know  how  alien  is  all 
outrageous  boasting,  and  curious  swearing,  and  irreverent 
imagery  to  the  American  taste.  So  there  is  some  hope 
that  Mr.  Bright  may  escape  all  strong  and  bad  language. 
Still  the  position  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Evil  communications 
corrupt  the  very  best  manners,  and  the  close  intimacy  which  life 
on  board  ship  compels  with  men  whose  trade  is  fighting  may  turn 
even  a  Bright  into  a  fighting-man.  True,  this  saintly  messenger 
of  peace  never  for  a  moment  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
gusts  of  passion.  He  is,  by  nature  and  habit  alike,  quite  incapable 
of  the  shocking  emotion  of  hatred.  Peace  on  earth  aud  good-will 
towards  men  has  ever  been  his  text.  It  is  not  as  if  he  were  a  man 
of  vehement  anger  and  irrepressible  fierceness  of  disposition.  There 
is  no  material  in  that  gentle  spirit  which  the  tales  of  cutting-out 
and  sinking  Southerners  would  be  likely  to  kindle  into  a  pestilent 
enthusiasm  for  war.  However,  one  never  knows  what  revolutions 
in  character  may  spring  from  a  sudden  change  of  surrounding;  and, 
dreadful  as  it  is  to  contemplate,  Mr.  Bright  may  possibly  return  with 
a  downright  admiration  lor  what  in  other  times  he  has  so  power¬ 
fully  denounced  as  the  bane  and  scourge  of  the  human  race.  His 
enemies,  indeed,  malignantly  declare  that  the  revolution  has 
already  gone  as  far  as  it  could,  that  the  furious  sympathy  with 
which  he  looked  upon  the  slaughter  of  men  and  destruction  of 
property  is  one  of  the  coarsest  and  most  flagrant  pieces  of  incon¬ 
sistency  of  which  a  prominent  politician  was  ever  guilty.  The 
war  levied  by  the  North  against  the  South  may  have  been  just  or 
unjust,  and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  success  is  no  indisputable 
proof  of  either  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  beginning  a  war.  But 
in  either  case  the  spectacle  of  the  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher 
of  peace-at-any-price  exerting  all  his  power  and  all  his  eloquence  to 
encourage  a  nation  to  pour  out  blood  more  recklessly,  and  consume 
treasure  more  lavishly,  in  a  contest  for  territorial  aggrandisement, 
is  a  sight  which  will  recur  strikingly  to  men’s  minds  when  Mr. 
Bright  next  has  occasion  to  denounce  the  profligate  expenditure 
on  armies  and  fleets  in  his  own  degraded  country. 

Luckily  for  the  commander  of  the  steam-frigate,  the  voyage  to 
America  is  not  too  long.  His  illustrious  guest  will  not  have  time 
to  get  restless  and  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  life  on  board 
ship.  Otherwise  the  commander  might  awake  some  morning  aud 
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find  the  illustrious  guest  delivering  a  turbulent  and  seditious 
harangue  to  the  crew.  Mr.  Bright,  after  a  little  repose,  would 
surely  sigh  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  new  crowds  to  fill 
with  a  sense  of  the  iniquities  of  their  rulers.  In  lack  of  the  Free- 
trade  Hall  at  Manchester,  the  deck  of  a  steamer  would  be 
sufficiently  capacious  to  gratify  his  ambition.  The  infamous 
tyranny  of  the  captain  would  he  for  the  moment  as  good  a  subject 
as  the  infamous  tyranny  of  the  English  landowner.  All  men  are  born 
equal.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  ground  to  the  earth  with  toil  and 
anxiety,  be  badly  paid,  and  ill  fed,  at  the  beck  and  bidding  of  a 
despotic  official  strutting  to  and  fro  in  the  tawdry  majesty  of  gold 
lace  ?  All  the  illustrations  which  have  excited  a  sense  of  their 
atrocious  wrongs  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands  at  Birmingham  or 
Manchester  would  be  just  as  useful  and  just  as  appropriate  in 
addressing  the  crew  of  his  frigate.  Why  should  there  be  any 
difference  between  captain  and  men  P  Do  not  the  men  earn 
scanty  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  rising  up  early  and 
taking  rest  late,  while  their  pampered  rulers,  the  captain  and  the 
lieutenant,  live  on  dainty  meats,  and  loll  haughtily  in  gilded 
saloons  ?  If  Mr.  Bright  would  only  act  thoroughly  up  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  possibly  reconcile  it  to  his  con¬ 
science  to  abstain  from  stirring  up  a  mutiny.  But  perhaps  he  may 
learn  to  look  at  things  rather  differently  when  he  gets  to  what  Mr. 
Elijah  Pogram  called  his  “  bright  home  in  the  setting  sun.” 


POLITICAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

HE  Earl  of  Leicester’s  apology  to  his  tenants  for  the  offensive 
and  impolitic  manifesto  of  his  steward  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  election  suggests  some  considerations  which  go  a 
great  deal  further  than  the  writer  probably  intended.  The 
apology  itself  leaves  the  matter  especially  in  question  very  much 
as  it  was  before.  The  agent  wrote  a  circular  requesting  the  Holk- 
ham  tenants  to  vote  for  certain  candidates.  His  employer  de¬ 
clares  he  never  saw  this  circular,  but  he  admits  that,  immediately 
after  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  that  Sir  Willoughby 
Jones  should  be  the  second  Liberal  candidate,  he  “urged  on  the 
steward  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  from 
Holkham,”  and  his  lordship’s  views  “  were  decidedly  and  vigor¬ 
ously  expressed.”  On  the  whole,  the  agent  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  fearfully  culpable  in  understanding  “prompt  and 
vigorous  action  from  Holkham  ”  to  come  to  much  the  same  thing 
as  a  circular  requesting  the  tenants  to  vote  in  a  particular  way. 
The  result  of  the  prompt  and  vigorous  action  from  Holkham,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  brother  of  the  owner  of  Holkham,  is  more  interesting 
to  the  public  than  the  exceedingly  slight  error  made  by  the 
steward  in  interpreting  his  employer’s  decided  and  vigorous  ex¬ 
pressions.  At  all  events,  it  will  have  taught  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
either  the  impolicy  of  vigorous  action  in  such  cases,  or  the  necessity  of 
giving  his  instructions  in  clear  and  unmistakeable  terms.  Of  course 
we  cannot  expect  a  nobleman,  just  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  to  give  himself  too  much  concern  about  such  a  trifle 
as  an  election  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  letter  “  written 
hastily  on  the  eve  of  departure  ”  for  Norway  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
could  not  enter  into  details  on  so  small  a  matter.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  rather  hard  to  charge  those  public  writers  who  have 
referred  to  the  Holkham  manifesto  with  exhibiting  a  “  somewhat 
ungenerous  haste.”  It  is  at  least  five  or  six  weeks  since  the  docu¬ 
ment  appeared,  and  some  indulgence  is  due  to  people  who  have  the 
misfortune  or  folly  not  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  all  the  Earl 
of  Leicester’s  movements,  and  so  did  not  know  that  he  had  gone 
to  Norway. 

More  interesting  than  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  attempt  to  show 
that  he  meant  his  agent  to  take  vigorous  measures,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  a  circular,  is  the  undisguised  complacency  with  which  he 
dwells  on  the  identity  of  political  opinion  between  landlord  and 
tenant  that  has  for  many  years  existed  on  the  Holkham  estate. 
The  late  Earl  “  gathered  round  him  a  body  of  tenantry  who  were 
attached  to  him  by  a  community  of  sentiment,  and  he  and  his 
tenantry  were  devoted  to  the  Liberal  cause.”  A  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  come,  and,  “  like  myself,  they  have  inherited  the  same 
great  political  principles,  and  I  have  a  proud  consciousness  that 
no  estate  in  England  has  a  tenantry  with  more  united  senti¬ 
ments,  even  in  politics.”  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  a  feeling  of  this  sort.  All  the  world  is  of  one  mind 
as  to  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  see  a  little  family  agree ;  and 
the  spectacle  must  naturally  be  especially  sweet  to  the  head 
of  the  family.  But  to  the  extreme  Liberal  all  this  is  mis¬ 
chievous  sentimentality.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  fact  of  paying  rent  for  another  man’s 
land  and  the  fact  of  sharing  his  political  opinions.  Logically,  a 
man's  politics  do  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  Lis  stock  or  his 
farm.  Philosophically,  perhaps,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a 
landlord  should  rejoice  because  all  his  tenants  hold  the  same 
olitical  opinions  as  himself,  than  there  is  why  he  should  rejoice 
ecause  they  all  have  the  same  coloured  hair,  or  stand  the  same 
number  of  feet  and  inches  in  their  stockings,  or  weigh  as  many 
stones  as  he  does.  But  then  people  do  not  live  on  logic. 
According  to  the  famous  saying,  “  the  eye  of  the  intellect  is  not 
dry,  but  receives  a  suffusion  from  the  will  and  from  the  affec¬ 
tions  ;  ”  and  though  one  may  believe  intellectually  that  truth  is 
best  promoted  by  antagonism  of  opinion,  we  cannot  help  being 
uncommonly  pleased  to  find  that  the  antagonists  of  our  own 
opinion  are  as  few  and  powerless  as  may  be,  and  especially  that 
they  are  not  those  of  our  own  household.  It  is  very  easy  and,  we 


dare  say,  very  comforting  to  inveigh  against  feudalism  and  belted 
earls.  After  all,  a  great  landowner  may  be  pardoned  for  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  reflects  that  all  his  tenants  are  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking  in  the  matter  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  that 
they  will  all  ride  to  the  poll  with  the  same  yellow  or  purple 
ribbon.  In  such  a  case,  feudalism  is  only  an  offensive  name  for 
human  nature.  An  eager  politician  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
for  feeling  glad  that  every  tenant  on  his  estate  is  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory  than  a  man  of  a  social  disposition  is  to  be  blamed  for 
preferring  convivially-minded  guests  to  sulky  or  sententious 
bores.  People  would  have  thought  all  the  better  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  if  he  had  imitated  the  excellent  example  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  expressly  disclaimed  any  desire  to 
bring  “  prompt  and  vigorous  action  ”  to  bear  upon  his  tenants. 
If  he  had  been  cognisant  of  the  agent’s  most  improper  circular, 
people  would  have  had  a  right  to  thiuk  extremely  ill  of  him. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  shameful  weakness  that 
he  has  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  political  unity  that  reigns 
through  Holkham.  A  philosopher  probably  would  not  find  much 
reason  for  self-gratulation  in  the  reflection  that  he  had  “  inhe¬ 
rited  ”  his  “  great  political  principles.”  Philosophers  are  bound 
to  invent  principles  for  themselves.  An  earl,  on  the  other  hand, 
inherits  so  much  in  the  way  of  land,  money,  title,  and  influence, 
that  it  is  quite  natural  for  him  to  apply  the  same  mode  of  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  trifling  matter  of  principles  as  well.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  look  at  things  in  another  way,  and  to  argue 
that,  as  he  inherits  so  much,  he  might  fairly  be  expected  to  work 
out  the  rest  for  himself. 

The  notion  of  political  independence  entertained  by  those 
Liberals  who  are  always  logical  overmuch  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  modem  politics.  A  model  elector,  on  this  theory,  no  sooner  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  his  vote  than  all  his  habitual  modes  of 
judging  and  acting  drop  away  out  of  his  mind.  Every  point  at 
which  he  had  before  been  accessible  to  considerations  of  self- 
interest,  and  to  the  influence  of  those  around  and  above  him,  is  at 
once  fortified  by  the  stern  resolution  of  public  virtue.  Calmly 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  recesses  of  his  inner  consciousness,  he 
speculates  dispassionately  on  the  political  problem,  and,  weighing 
in  the  balance  of  pure  reason  the  conflicting  arguments,  he  emerges 
once  more  into  the  outer  world,  and  tenders  the  vote  of  an 
enlightened  philosopher  and  a  sincere  patriot.  The  picture  is 
charming.  The  mere  contemplation  of  such  a  being  is  unspeakably 
elevating,  and  the  chill  which  comes  upon  us  when  we  return  to 
the  actual  and  living  elector  is  severe  in  proportion.  Instead  of 
retiring  into  his  inner  self,  he  walks  out  to  the  market-place,  the 
club,  or  the  tavern.  Instead  of  closing  his  mind  to  all  foreign 
considerations,  he  is  keenly  susceptible  of  the  outside  atmosphere 
at  every  moral  pore.  The  opinions  of  customers,  landlords, 
employers,  relatives,  friends,  all  weigh  with  him,  and  bias  his 
judgment.  The  landlord  may  not  wish  to  exert  an  unfair  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  voter,  and  the  voter  may  be  honestly  desirous  of  doing 
his  duty,  but  a  tenant  has  a  natural  and  blameless  inclination  to 
give  pleasure  to  a  popular  landlord.  And  an  ordinary  artisan  is 
just  as  open  to  this  involuntary  kind  of  influence,  and  is  just  as 
likely  to  vote  for  a  person  rather  than  for  a  principle.  At  such  a 
town  as  Leeds,  for  example,  the  return  of  a  Conservative  member 
at  the  top  of  the  poll  was  notoriously  due  to  the  personal  good¬ 
will  which  Mr.  Beecroft  had  won  for  himself,  and  not  to  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  creed  he  represented.  But  it  is  absurd  to  accuse 
a  landlord  or  an  employer,  who  is  guilty  of  no  more  heinous  sin 
than  being  liked  by  those  who  are  socially  inferior  to  him,  of 
political  coercion,  or  of  exacting  political  allegiance  from  tenants 
or  workmen.  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  political 
convictions  of  the  tenant  are  entirely  his  own  concern,  with  which 
the  landlord,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do.  A  deliberate  attempt  to 
urge  a  tenant  to  vote  against  his  convictions  by  promises  to  make 
things  comfortable  if  he  will  vote  the  right  way,  or  by  menaces  of 
making  things  thoroughly  uncomfortable  if  he  persists  in  voting 
the  wrong  way,  is  a  social  crime  for  which  no  reprobation  is  too 
severe.  The  Holkham  circular,  for  instance,  was — as  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  wise  after  the  event,  describes  it — not  only  “  a  crime,” 
but  “an  unparalleled  blunder  and  folly.”  But  a  great  deal  of 
this  talk  about  political  independence  has  scarcely  any  more 
in  it  than  the  analogous  talk  about  religious  independence. 
Nobody  can  suppose  that,  if  every  grown-up  person  in  Eugland 
were  to  insist  on  working  out  his  own  religious  beliefs  from 
first  principles,  there  would  be  such  comparative  unanimity  as 
there  actually  is.  There  woidd  be  nearly  as  many  churches  or 
sects  as  there  are  families,  or  perhaps  more.  As  it  is,  men  do 
not  work  things  out  from  first  principles.  Are  we,  therefore, 
to  call  parsons  all  manner  of  bad  names  because  men  and 
women  choose  to  go  to  their  churches  out  of  habit  or  respect 
for  outside  opinion,  or  because  they  think  the  parson  a  good 
man  and  a  preacher  of  as  sound  doctrine  as  can  be  got  from 
his  neighbours  P  As  human  nature  is  now  constituted,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  legitimate  influence  exercised  by  one  person  over 
another,  which,  however,  would  cease  to  operate  if  that  other 
were  as  wise  as,  under  different  circumstances,  he  might  be. 
In  politics,  just  as  in  religion,  if  every  voter  could  succeed  in 
bringing  himself  to  think  out  matters  of  public  policy  without 
being  susceptible  of  a  single  external  influence,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  one-third  or  so  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  relatives 
or  nominees  of  peers.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  as  many 
electors  as  possible  should  be  as  little  open  as  possible  to  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  kind.  The  more  people  there  are  who  are  able  and 
anxious  to  judge  political  questions  on  their  merits,  the  broader 
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|  and  surer  is  the  base  on  which  the  public  welfare  reposes.  But 
nothing-  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
1  the  influence  involuntarily  exercised  by  rank  and  wealth  as  a 
'!  wilful  wrong  to  the  elector’s  independence. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  very  obvious  duty  of  the  people  who 
have  this  fair  kind  of  influence  to  see  that  it  is  not  perverted  into 
!  the  ford  kind  by  officious  subordinates.  Just  as  in  France  the 
,  mayors  and  sub-prefects  are  more  intolerable  despots  than 
!  the  Emperor,  so  on  large  estates  it  is  the  agent  or  steward, 
i  not  the  great  man  himself,  whom  the  tenants  have  reason  to 
;  fear.  If  a  great  landowner  honestly  wishes  his  tenants  to 
j  vote  just  as  they  like,  he  ought  to  tell  them  so  distinctly, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did.  An  earl  who  writes  to  his 
j  steward  with  injunctions  to  commence  “prompt  and  vigorous 
:  action,”  has  himself  to  thank  if  the  steward  thinks  that  this 
!  is  an  earl’s  way  of  telling  him  to  put  the  screw  on.  The  Earl 
of  Leicester  says  he  felt  bound  to  use  decided  expressions,  because 
the  Tories  spread  a  rumour  abroad  that  he  was  a  Tory  at  heart  and 
wished  his  tenants  to  vote  for  the  Tory  men.  It  would  surely 
I  have  been  a  better  plan  to  send  a  letter  of  his  own  to  his  tenants, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  no  business  of  his  whether  they  chose  to 
vote  for  one  set  of  men  or  the  other. 


POOR  MEN’S  WIVES. 

'VT/’E  are  not  about  to  re-open  either  the  economical  question 
V  V  upon  what  amount  of  income  a  man  may  prudently  marry, 
or  the  moral  question  how  far,  in  such  a  matter,  a  man  is  justified 
in  subordinating  strict  prudence  to  other  considerations.  It  is  enough 
j  for  our  present  purpose  if  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  against  matrimony  when  unsanctioned  by 
the  requisite  amount  of  settled  property,  poor  men  are  never  likely 
to  give  up  the  practice  altogether ;  and  this  much  of  prediction  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  indulge  in  without  laying  any  claim  to 
second-sight.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  prospect  is  not  so  discouraging 
as  some  people  would  wish  us  to  consider  it.  Men  are  determined 
to  celibacy  by  commonplace  motives  at  least  as  often  as  by  high 
ones ;  and  though  here  and  there,  doubtless,  an  absorbing  love  for 
I  his  profession,  and  a  passionate  desire  to  pursue  it  for  its  own  sake, 
may  lead  a  barrister  or  a  physician  to  prefer  a  solitary  home  to 
the  risk  of  feeling  himself  fettered  by  the  consciousness  of 
having  others  dependent  on  him,  this  disinterested  love  of  law 
!  or  medicine,  apart  from  the  rewards  they  have  to  offer,  can 
hardly  be  a  very  common  sentiment.  In  the  present  condition 
of  society,  men  are  more  likely  to  remain  single  from  a 
certain  indisposition  to  hard  work,  or  from  a  preference  of  the 
superior  comfort  to  be  gained  from  an  income  which  is  not 
called  upon  to  carry  double — both  very  good  reasons  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  neither  of  them  particularly  elevating  in  their  influence 
on  the  character.  Indeed,  the  sense  of  a  special  vocation  which  the 
other  view  presupposes  can  exist  only  in  an  exceptional  class  of 
minds,  and  ought,  one  would  think,  to  require  some  unusual 
feature  in  the  employment  which  calls  it  forth.  The  celibacy  of 
'.a  missionary  is  intelligible  and  respectable;  but  if  a  barrister  were 
to  abjure  matrimony,  merely  to  devote  himself  with  more  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  to  the  practice  of  equity  or  conveyancing,  we 
suspect  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  learned  to  question  the 
soundness  of  his  decision.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  marrying  a  poor  man  are  supposed  to  entail  upon  a 
woman  has,  it  must  be  owned,  a  more  serious  look  about  -it ;  but 
after  all,  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind,  a  woman  must  herself  be  the 
best  judge,  and  so  long  as  a  lover  takes  care  not  to  paint  his  pro¬ 
spects  as  any  brighter  than  he  may  honestly  hope  to  make  them, 
it  seems  mere  hyper-considerateness  to  make  regard  for  a  woman’s 
happiness  a  reason  for  not  giving  her  the  option  of  being  happy 
in  her  own  way.  And  even  the  fear  of  possible  inability  to  give 
the  children  of  a  marriage  all  the  physical  and  mental  advantages 
which  may  be  desirable  may  be  soothed  by  the  reflection  to  how 
small  an  extent  these  things  are  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  with 
how  little  certainty  either  health  or  intellectual  culture  is  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  perfection  under  the  most  favourable  external 
circumstances.  The  children  of  the  middle  and  professional 
classes  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  do  as  well  in  both  respects  as  the 
children  of  richer  men. 

Assuming,  then,  that  poor  men  will  go  on  marrying,  and  that 
th*  fact  of  their  doing  so  is  not  the  unmixed  evil  which  it  is 
sometimes  represented,  thva-e  arises  a  further  inquiry,  what  kind 
of  women  will  make  them  the  best  wives.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the 
particular  act  of  choice  is  concerned,  this  is  not  a  question  of  the 
smallest  practical  moment,  since  men  rarely  set  themselves  to  pick 
out  a  wife  on  any  fixed  principle,  and  still  more  rarely  persevere  in 
the  process  if  they  have  begun  it.  A  man  in  love  is  no  doubt  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  one  young  lady  in  the  world  better  suited  than 
any  of  her  sex  to  marry  on  the  moderate  income  he  happens  to  be 
possessed  of ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  suddenly  grow 
richer  or  poorer  for  him  to  be  convinced  with  equal  certainty  that 
she  is  better  adapted  than  any  woman  in  existence  to  adorn  wealth 
or  to  make  poverty  endurable.  And  yet  the  question  is  of  more 
importance  than  may  appear,  inasmuch  as  the  theories  which 
women  have  set  before  them  on  such  a  subject  as  this  must  to 
some  extent  colour  their  own  moral  ideal,  and  thus  exercise,  more 
or  less  directly,  an  appreciable  influence  on  their  conduct.  Even 
if  a  man  does  not  make  a  girl  an  offer  because  he  thinks  she 
will  make  a  good  poor  man’s  wife,  it  may  nevertheless  make  a 
great  difference  in  their  subsequent  happiness  whether,  in  her 


|  endeavours  to  play  that  part  properly,  she  is  modelling  herself 
after  a  right  or  a  wrong  pattern.  Now,  as  to  the  popular  view 
of  the  question,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  It  is  based  altogether 
upon  considerations  of  economy  —  not  in  the  sense  of  getting 
the  largest  return  for  a  given  outlay,  but  in  the  sense  of  reducing 
the  outlay  itself  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  According  to  this 
theory,  therefore,  the  best  wife  for  a  poor  man  is  the  wife  who 
will  cost  him  least.  To  compass  this  paramount  end  she  must, 
first  of  all,  minimize  her  own  expenditure.  She  must  lay  out 
next  to  no  money  on  her  clothes;  she  must  dress  as  economically 
— meaning  thereby  as  cheaply — as  possible ;  and  with  this  view  she 
must  discourage  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  any  weak  disposition 
on  the  part  of  her  husband  towards  liking  to  see  her  look  her  best. 
What  spare  time  she  has  she  should  devote  to  the  construction  of 
J  the  serviceable  and  unattractive  garments  which  are  all  she  will 
permit  herself  to  wear;  but  it  maybe  doubted  whether,  if  she 
i  comes  up  to  the  popular  standard  in  other  respects,  she  will  have 
I  many  vacant  moments  to  consecrate  to  this  useful  employment. 
She  will,  of  course,  have  her  house  to  manage,  and  here  an 
obvious  source  of  saving  will  at  once  suggest  itself.  She  must 
put  up  with  inferior  servants,  and  look  to  supplementing  their 
deficiencies  by  her  personal  efforts.  In  this  way  her  mornings 
may  be  spent  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  housework,  while  the  after¬ 
noon  will  have  its  appropriate  occupation  in  correcting  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  her  cook.  But  it  is  in  her  maternal  capacity  that  the 
ordinary  theory  makes  the  largest  demands  on  the  model  wife. 
From  the  moment  of  her  children’s  birth  up  to  the  time  when  a 
mother’s  watchfulness  and  influence  begin  to  be  of  real  import- 
■  ance,  especially  in  the  case  of  daughters,  her  attention  to  them  must 
be  unremitting.  After  that  time  has  arrived,  she  will  be  allowed 
to  relax  her  efforts  without  necessarily  forfeiting  her  reputation 
as  an  admirable  manager.  The  contrast  may  seem  something 
of  a  paradox,  but  a  moment’s  reflection  will  suggest  the  ex¬ 
planation.  When  children  have  passed  beyond  the  nursery;  the 
neglect  of  them  need  not  necessitate  any  additional  outlay ; 
but  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  life,  if  the  mother  does  not  look 
after  them  herself,  she  must  pay  a  higher  class  of  nurse  to  look 
after  them  in  her  stead.  During  that  period,  therefore,  it  is  proper 
for  her  to  give  up  all  society,  and  to  go  out  as  little  as  possible ; 
indeed,  except  with  her  children,  she  need  never  leave  the  house  at 
all,  since  her  walks  with  them  will  be  exercise  enough  to  keep  her  in 
health.  Whether  she  is  to  spend  anytime  in  reading  is  a  doubtful 
point,  but  if  she  does  it  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  acquisition  of 
useful  elementary  knowledge,  with  a  view  of  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  a  governess  hereafter.  But  the  chances  are  that  her 
present  duties  in  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  and  the  work-room  will 
leave  her  little  opportunity  for  looking  forward  even  to  a  time 
which  is  only  a  few  years  distant. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  charged  with  having  grossly  over-coloured 
this  sketch,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  it  is  in  some  respects  an 
exaggeration.  Still,  it  is  an  exaggeration  only  so  far  as  this,  that 
it  combines  into  one  picture  characteristics  which  are  rarely  found 
united  in  any  single  heroine.  What  we  assert  is,  that  this  is  the 
standard  to  which,  according  to  the  theory  we  have  been  describing, 
every  woman  who  accepts  the  position  of  a  poor  man’s  wife  should 
strive  to  come  up,  and  which,  if  any  woman  were  to  attain,  she 
would  be  regarded  by  many  people  as  being  marvellously  and  quite 
exceptionally  fitted  for  the  life  she  had  chosen.  The  form  in 
which  we  have  exhibited  the  economist  argument  shows  it  perhaps 
pushed  a  little  to  extremes,  but  it  is  for  that  very  reason  the  better 
adapted  to  make  its  real  character  known.  The  fault  of  the  theory 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  omits  the  husband  from  the  calculation 
altogether,  and  regards  only  his  purse.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed, 
his  interests  are  looked  after,  just  as  the  interests  of  a  minor  may 
be  looked  after  by  a  scrupulous  guardian,  whose  only  object  is  to 
hand  over  the  estate,  when  his  ward  comes  of  age,  with  all  the 
rents  which  have  fallen  due  during  the  minority,  .accumulated 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  invested  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  But,  in  the  meantime,  what  share  has  the  hus¬ 
band  enjoyed  of  the  real  happiness  of  married  life  ?  He  has  had 
his  house  excellently  kept,  as  it  might  have  been  if  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  honest  housekeeper.  He 
has  had  his  children  admirably  cared  for,  as  they  might  have  been 
if  his  wife  had  died,  and  he  had  seemed  the  services  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  nurse.  He  has  been  saved  a  long  array  of  dressmakers’  bills, 
but  the  cost  of  that  has  been  that  he  might  almost  as  well  have 
married  a  dressmaker.  He  has  obtained  all  the  advantages  of  ma¬ 
trimony  except  the  companionship  which  is  usually,  but  as  it  appears 
wrongly,  supposed  to  be  the  principal  object  for  which  men  care  to 
marry.  The  mistress  of  his  house  is  at  once  a  wife  and  no  wife. 
She  is  the  assistant  of  the  nursemaid,  the  instructress  of  the  cook, 
the  rival  of  the  milliner ;  how  can  she  be  expected  to  find  time 
to  be  the  companion  of  her  husband?  Her  days  are  taken  up  and 
her  energies  exhausted  by  the  routine  of  her  ordinary  life.  She 
has  no  interests  beyond  the  range  of  her  own  household,  and 
consequently  she  quickly  loses  the  power  of  sympathizing  with  her 
husband  in  anything  that  attracts  him  outside  that  narrow  circle. 

The  defect  and  the  remedy  lie  close  together.  The  point  at 
which  the  economical  theory  of  marriage  breaks  down  is  the  point 
at  which  a  sounder  theory  of  the  relationship  will  aim  at  first 
starting.  Since  the  chief  end  of  marriage  is  the  mutual  com¬ 
panionship  of  husband  and  wife,  a  wife’s  first  object  will  be  to 
make  herself  her  husband’s  companion.  And  in  the  case  of  people 
who  have  married  on  a  small  income  this  assertion  is  more  fruit¬ 
ful  in  consequences  than  the  reader  may  at  once  perceive.  For, 
to  begin  with,  they  will  be  more  completely  thrown  upon  one 
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another  than  people  with  larger  means.  Society  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  fortune  are  in  themselves  educating  influences.  They 
supply  objects  of  interest  which,  according  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  enjoy  them,  may  either  he  shared  between  husband  and  wife, 
or  made  to  supply  the  place  of  that  mutual  intercourse  which  at  the 
same  time  they  make  more  agreeable  when  it  is  unavoidable. 
But  where  these  are  wanting,  it  becomes  of  immense  importance 
that  the  wife  should  enter  into  her  husband’s  pursuits  and  recrea¬ 
tions,  and  as,  in  the  class  of  life  with  which  we  are  dealing,  these 
will  probably  he  of  a  more  or  less  intellectual  type,  the  cultivation 
of  her  own  mind  becomes  one  of  her  first  duties.  In  her  position, 
circumstances  will  not  do  this  for  her  without  any  act  of  her  own. 
She  cannot  rely  on  having  a  smattering,  at  least,  of  the  subjects 
of  the  day  brought  within  her  reach  by  the  mere  succession  of 
people  who  take  her  in  to  dinner ;  she  must  trust  to  herself,  instead 
of  to  the  general  stream  of  society,  to  bring  the  knowledge  she 
wants  to  her  feet.  We  do  not  mean  that  marriage  is  to  make  a 
woman  a  blue- stocking  or  a  literary  lady,  or  that  a  wife  is  to 
forget  that  she  is  mistress  of  a  household  and  the  mother  of 
children.  All  that  is  intended  is  that  these  duties  should  not 
push  the  primary  obligation  to  her  husband  out  of  sight,  nor  lead 
her  to  imagine  that  this  is  adequately  discharged  by  keeping  down 
the  weekly  bills.  And  what  has  been  sftid  of  the  mind  is,  in  this 
connection  at  least,  as  true  of  the  body.  All  that  external  grace 
and  finish,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  makes  so  much  real 
difference  in  the  happiness  of  home  life,  depends  for  its  very 
existence  upon  the  wife ;  and  jet  there  are  few  temptations  into 
which  women  seem  to  fall  more  readily  than  that  of  thinking 
about  their  appearance  only  on  special  occasions,  and  contracting 
careless  and  almost  slovenly  habits  at  all  other  times.  In  some 
positions  of  life  the  opportunities  of  jdelding  to  this  tendency  are 
so  restricted  that  the  temptation  ceases  to  he  formidable  from  its 
very  rarity.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  woman  forgetting  to  dress  for 
dinner  when  she  dines  every  day  in  company ;  hut  she  may  easiljr 
fall  out  of  the  way  of  doing  so,  from  mere  thoughtlessness,  when 
she  has  no  one  but  herself  to  consult  and  no  one  but  her  husband  to 
please.  There  is  comparatively  little  harm  in  a  woman  being  in¬ 
different  to  the  neatness  of  her  clothes  if  she  has  only  to  buy  others 
when  those  which  she  has  are  shabby ;  but  when  that  enviable 
facility  of  replacing  the  offending  garments  is  wanting,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  moment  whether  she  has  cultivated  the  gift  of 
looking  well  at  a  small  cost.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  if  she  fails  in 
either  of  these  respects  she  will  find  plenty  of  people  who  will  teach 
her  to  make  a  merit  of  so  doing  from  their  inveterate  determination 
to  confound  economy  with  hugger-mugger.  And  then,  to  complete 
our  list  of  neglected  qualifications,  there  is  scarceljr  any  requisite 
more  important  in  the  wife  of  a  poor  man  than  a  sufficient  capacity 
for  enjoyment.  If  this  has  never  been  developed,  she  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  exposed  to  one  of  two  dangers.  Either  she  will  be 
hard  to  please,  will  care  only  for  costly  amusements,  and  so  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  extravagant ;  or,  more  probably,  she  will 
forego  her  share  of  amusement  altogether,  and  thus  throw  away 
her  best  chance  of  preserving  her  youth  and  freshness  unimpaired. 
There  are  few  better  safeguards  against  these  alternative  evils  than 
an  appreciation  of  cheap  pleasures. 


THE  GREEK  CONSTITUTION. 

THOSE  who  visit  Athens  tell  us  that  the  new  Greek  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  many  faults.  Without  denying  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion,  it  appears  that  there  are  persons,  possessing  some 
knowledge  both  of  Greece  and  its  Constitution,  whose  experience 
convinces  them  that  the  Constitution  of  1864,  with  all  its  scien¬ 
tific  defects,  contains  great  practical  merits.  Foreign  diplomatists 
too  often  manufacture  the  political  opinions  of  English  travellers 
on  Continental  questions,  and  the  new  Constitution  of  Greece 
alarms  foreign  diplomatists  as  much  by  its  merits  as  it  offends 
them  by  its  defects.  They  see  in  it  a  forecast  of  what  the  union 
of  constitutional  principles  and  centralization  tends  to  produce  in 
their  own  homes,  and  their  gorge  rises  at  it.  Those  who  object  to 
anomalies  in  the  Greek  Constitution  ought  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  anomalies  in  Greek  society.  A  constitution  which  is 
the  result  of  a  revolution  can  only  adopt  those  provisions 
which  offer  the  readiest  means  of  removing  definite  evils ;  and  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  nation  to  frame  a  new  constitution  well 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  its  peculiar  condition  of  society, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  endow  it  with  scientific  symmetry. 
The  example  of  the  English  Constitution  and  the  theories 
of  French  political  philosophers  are  two  beacons  whose  cross 
lights  often  confound  and  mislead  an  experienced  pilot.  The 
late  revolution  in  Greece  was  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  escape  from  the  political  immorality,  as  much  as  from  the 
administrative  tyranny,  of  King  Otho’s  Government ;  and  while  its 
shortcomings  ought  to  be  clearly  exposed,  its  practical  conse¬ 
quences  ought  to  be  fairly  appreciated. 

The  Greek  Constitution  is  the  result  of  universal  suffrage.  It 
embodies  a  nation’s  instinct  modified  by  the  speculations  of  Greek 
statesmen  and  the  interests  of  party  leaders.  The  proceedings  of 
the  National  Assembly  were  under  no  control  except  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  has  been  too  imperfectly  educated  by 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  was  too  systematically  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  central  Government,  to  exercise  much  influence 
unless  when  it  was  strougly  excited.  The  Greek  Constitution  is 
also,  like  all  modern  European  constitutions,  the  offspring  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  some  of  its  defects  are  a  heritage  of  that 


ancestor.  Yet,  while  adopting  foreign  opinions  and  submitting  to 
extraneous  social  influences,  the  Greeks  have  had  the  boldness  to 
open  anew  path  through  some  of  the  jungle  of  centralization,  which 
has  hitherto  turned  sovereigns  into  the  road  to  despotism,  and 
nations  into  the  path  of  anarchjr. 

The  greatest  scientific  defect  in  the  new  Greek  Constitution  is 
in  the  legislative  power,  which  is  vested  in  the  Crown  and  a  single 
Chamber.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  cited  as  a  conclusive  authority  in 
favour  of  two  Chambers.  In  a  luminous  chapter  on  the  subject,  in 
his  Observations  on  Representative  Government ,  he  pronounces  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  two  Chambers,  as  creating  some  check  on  the 
arbitrary  action  of  democracy.  “  The  same  reason  which  induced 
the  Romans  to  have  two  Consuls  makes  it  desirable  there  should 
be  two  Chambers,  that  neither  of  them  may  be  exposed  to  the 
corrupting  influence  of  undivided  power,  even  for  the  space  of  a 
single  year.”  But  Mr.  Mill  observes  also,  “  that  if  other  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  are  rightly  decided,  it  is  comparatively  of 
little  importance  whether  the  Parliament  consist  of  two  Chambers 
or  onljr  of  one.”  These  passages  are  cited  because  Mr.  Mill’s  work 
was  translated  into  modern  Greek,  was  much  read  at  the  time, 
and  exercised  some  influence  in  forming  political  opinion  on  every 
question  connected  with  representative  government. 

The  Greeks  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  establishing  those 
guarantees  which  render  the  existence  of  two  Chambers  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  importance.  The  state  of  society  deprived  them  of 
the  power  of  creating  a  second  Chamber  that  could  serve  as  a  check 
on  democracy  or  as  a  support  to  the  Crown.  The  Senate,  which 
had  existed  from  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
in  1 844,  had  become,  during  the  latter  part  of  King  Otho’s  reign, 
an  instrument  of  social  and  administrative  corruption.  Most  jobs 
originated  with  senators,  and  the  servility  of  the  body  had  roused 
the  public  indignation.  At  present  there  exists  in  Greece  no 
aristocracy,  even  of  wealth  or  character,  from  which  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Senate  could  be  formed,  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
decided  wisely  when  they  resolved  not  to  reconstitute  a  corrupt 
body,  and  determined  to  embrace  the  alternative  of  having  only 
one  Chamber  for  the  next  ten  years.  As  soon  as  it  was  generally 
allowed  that  there  were  no  men  in  the  country  possessed  of  the 
union  of  personal  character,  individual  knowledge,  independent 
position,  and  influential  name  which  fitted  them  to  form  an  Upper 
Chamber,  it  is  a  great  merit  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  find  a 
bungling  substitute  by  assimilating  a  club  of  functionaries  to  a 
House  of  Lords.  The  want  of  two  Chambers  has  been  partially 
remedied  by  the  formation  of  a  Council  of  State  to  deliberate  on 
all  projects  of  laws.  And  the  question  of  two  Chambers  may  be 
opened  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  when  the  Greeks  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  regulating  the  action  of  democracy  on  their 
Legislature  with  more  experience  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with 
better  materials  than  the  present  time  supplies. 

The  Greek  Kingdom  is  a  centralized  democratic  monarchy  of  a 
new  type.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  frame  some  new 
provisions,  in  order  to  adapt  constitutional  government  to  the 
arbitrary  authority  resulting  from  extreme  centralization  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lawless  despotism  inherent  in  demo¬ 
cracy  on  the  other.  Novelty  is  so  rare  in  practical  politics 
that  no  one  need  feel  surprised  to  find  the  novel  arrangements  in 
the  Greek  Constitution  imperfectly  understood  and  unfairly  de¬ 
preciated.  The  history  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  Greece 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Constitution  of  1 844  was  imitated 
from  that  of  France  under  Louis  Philippe,  and,  like  its  model,  it 
broke  down  because  it  wanted  truth ;  while  its  language  was 
liberal,  i’ts  practice  was  despotic.  The  central  Government  wasted 
its  resources  on  an  army  and  a  navy  which  could  fight  with 
nobody  but  the  Emperor  of  Hayti,  if  they  could  have  got  at  him ; 
and  it  expended  its  intelligence  in  controlling  municipal  business, 
which  it  mismanaged  shamefully.  The  general  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  at  last  destroyed  the  Government.  But  in  the  hour 
of  revolution  the  Greeks  did  not,  like  the  French,  despair  of  tha 
Constitution.  Instead  of  looking  out  for  a  dictator,  they  set 
patiently  to  work  to  devise  remedies  for  the  particular  evils  under 
which  they  had  suffered  so  grievously. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Constitution  of  1864  are  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  ordinary  Liberal  commonplace  enactments,  but 
in  those  articles  which  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  defects  of  the  previous  constitution,  or  in  order  to  remedy  The 
abuses  of  King  Otho’s  administrative  system.  The  first  object 
was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Men  had  remained 
years  in  prison  without  being  brought  to  trial.  The  public  rights 
of  Greek  citizens  are  now  defined  in  eighteen  articles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  measures  are  taken  to  protect  personal  liberty 
against  illegal  oppression,  which  ought  to  be  as  effectual  as  our 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679.  The  right  of  holding  public 
meetings  and  of  forming  societies  in  conformity  with  law,  without 
previous  permission  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  is  distinctly 
recognised,  and  has  been  practically  exercised.  The  press  is  free 
from  all  censorship,  and  trial  by  jury  is  maintained.  Both  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  and  public  morality  have  gained  by  the  new 
constitution. 

The  form  of  government  established  by  the  Constitution  of 
1864  is  a  monarchy  in  which  the  law  is  expressly  raised  above  the 
Crown.  Article  XXI.  declares  that  all  power  has  its  source  in 
the  nation,  and  is  exercised  in  the  manner  appointed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  special  laws  annexed  to  it.  'The  King  is  invested 
with  the  whole  executive  power,  but  no  royal  act  is  valid  unless 
it  be  countersigned  by  a  responsible  Minister,  and  some  acts  must 
bear  the  signature  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  or  Council  of  Ministers,  in 
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order  to  give  them  validity.  The  King  has  also  an  initiative  in 
legislation,  and  an  exclusive  initiative  in  matters  relating  to  public 
expenditure.  The  House  of  Representatives,  though  it  is  the  sole 
Chamber,  is  far  from  possessing  the  same  influence  as  our  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  composed  of  men  possessing  less  legislative 
experience  and  a  less  independent  position  ;  indeed,  altogether  of 
men  of  an  inferior  class.  Deputies  must  he  selected  from  the 
citizens  of  the  province  domiciled  and  enjoying  municipal  rights 
for  two  years  previous  to  the  election.  This  arrangement  has  the 
disadvantage  of  excluding  some  men  of  talent,  hut  it  has  the 
advantage  of  excluding  a  much  greater  number  of  city  demagogues 
and  political  adventurers.  The  Chamber  meets  of  right  on  the 
1st  of  November  annually,  if  it  be  not  convoked  previously,  and 
its  sessions  cannot  he  less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than  six 
months. 

In  a  country  where  society  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  where 
the  public  administration  is  thoroughly  bad,  as  in  Greece,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  constitution  consists  in  the  provisions  which 
define  the  practical  action  of  the  Crown  on  the  executive  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  in  modern  political  science,  to 
determine  what  share  a  King  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  person¬ 
ally  in  directing  the  executive  Government  of  his  kingdom. 
Enough  must  he  conceded  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  an  able 
monarch ;  hut  his  authority  must  be  placed  under  forms  of  proce¬ 
dure  so  salutary  as  to  be  acknowledged  necessary,  and  so  effi¬ 
cient  as  to  repress  all  hope  of  violating  the  constitution  with 
impunity.  In  Greece  the  principle  of  democracy  was  all-per¬ 
vading;  municipal  institutions  existed  only  in  name,  and  common 
honesty  was  wanting  in  the  central  Government.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Constitution  of 
1864  has  defined  the  position  of  the  Crown  is  its  greatest 
merit.  No  previous  constitution  has  succeeded  so  well  in  giving 
complete  control  over  the  public  administration  to  the  Crown,  aud 
at  the  same  time  making  it  manifest  to  the  people  that  the  public 
is  a  gainer  by  the  full  exercise  of  this  control  in  the  strictest 
manner.  The  constitution  is  thus  fortified  in  Greece  by  those 
feelings  which  in  France  enabled  Napoleon  III.  to  destroy  liberty, 
while  security  is  taken  against  a  state  of  things  that  might  enable 
a  popular  Prime  Minister,  supported  by  a  party  Cabinet  and  a 
Parliamentary  majority,  to  make  the  Government  virtually 
republican. 

The  King  of  Greece  has  all  the  usual  prerogatives  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  sovereign;  his  person  is  irresponsible  and  inviolable; 
he  appoints  and  dismisses  his  Ministers,  and  he  governs  by 
means  of  a  Cabinet,  or  Council  of  Ministers.  He  can  name 
any  Greek  citizen  Minister,  even  though  he  he  not  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  a  Minister  has,  in  virtue  of 
the  seventy-eighth  article  of  the  constitution,  free  entrance  to  the 
sittings  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  right  to  take  part  in  all  its  discus¬ 
sions  and  proceedings,  as  if  he  were  a  member.  Only  he  cannot 
vote.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  trifling  importance,  for  the  present 
Cabinet  consists  of  seven  members,  and  four  of  these  Ministers  are 
not  deputies.  The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  enable  the  King 
to  select  the  fittest  men  in  the  country,  and  to  relieve  him  from 
being  restricted  in  his  choice  to  the  members  of  an  assembly  of 
provincial  representatives  elected  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  not  to  govern  the  country. 

The  central  Government  of  Greece,  from  the  state  of  society,  the 
subordinate  position  of  the  municipal  institutions,  and  the  enormous 
number  of  place-hunters  and  place-holders,  exercises  a  degree  of 
power  which  to  Englishmen  appears  incredible.  Many  members 
of  the  Government  habitually  derive  influence  and  profit  from 
misuse  of  this  power.  The  Crown  alone,  in  popular  opinion,  has  a 
permanent  interest  in  checking  maladministration.  The  Greeks 
consider  that  the  danger  of  a  King  attempting  to  render  himself  a 
despot  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  danger  of  a  Prime  Minister 
using  his  influence  as  an  arbitrary  oppressor  and  a  rapacious 
jobber.  The  practical  arrangements  for  the  employment  of  the 
action  of  the  Crown  as  a  check  on  abuses  in  the  central 
administration  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  England  we  have 
efi'ected  the  end  by  establishing  Parliamentary  government. 
Greece,  with  its  highly  centralized  administration,  has  sought  to 
restrain  abuses  by  creating  Cabinet  government.  With  us,  the 
Government  of  the  country  represents  a  Parliamentary  majority; 
in  Greece,  the  Cabinet  represents  the  power  of  the  central  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Cabinet,  or  Council  of  Ministers,  forms  a  barrier  against  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  several  ways.  It 
annuls  the  personal  influence  of  a  violent  monarch  on  a  weak  in¬ 
dividual  Minister,  and  it  prevents  the  Sovereign,  as  in  the  time  of 
King  Otho,  from  creating  a  Court  agency  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  useful  instrument  to 
enable  the  Crown  to  control  the  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
Council,  the  actions  of  individual  Ministers,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  all  Government  officials.  Far  from  diminishing  the 
real  power  of  the  King,  it  creates  the  only  safe  way  by  which  the 
Sovereign  in  a  centralized  democratic  State  can  preserve  a  full, 
open,  and  legitimate  control  over  his  own  Government.  Many 
executive  acts  must,  by  the  Constitution,  be  countersigned  by 
the  whole  Ministry,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  the 
Cabinet  governs  the  Kingdom  until  a  Regent  is  appointed.  The 
Cabinet,  and  not  the  Prime  Minister,  recommends  Councillors  of 
State  to  the  King,  and  all  the  Ministers  must  countersign  their 
appointments.  The  ordinance  dissolving  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  must  be  countersigned  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  importance  of  a  Cabinet  that  holds  frequent  meetings  and 


keeps  regular  records,  as  a  check  on  the  malversations  of  individual 
Ministers  and  on  the  general  abuse  of  Government  patronage,  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  Indeed,  it  will  not  be  fully  appreciated  in 
Greece  until  publicity  in  official  business  be  more  fully  established 
than  at  present.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  these  observations 
further,  hut  some  additional  notions  concerning  the  condition  of 
political  society  in  Greece  may  he  formed  by  comparing  it  with 
England  during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  ‘  to  which  ^it  offers 
several  points  of  similarity. 

Though  the  Greek  Constitution  declares  that  the  nation  is  the 
source  of  all  power,  the  preceding  observations  show  that 
the  prerogatives  conferred  on  the  Crown  are  amply  sufficient  to 
make  the  King  extremely  powerful,  if  they  are  wisely  and  sys¬ 
tematically  exercised.  The  King  is  the  head  of  the  highly 
centralized  administration,  and  the  master  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
acts  as  his  steward.  He  is  very  rich,  for  his  civil  list  is  eighty-five 
times  the  salary  of  his  Prime  Minister.  lie  has  a  great  deal  of 
patronage ;  his  military  and  naval  establishments  give  a  great 
power  in  promotions.  lie  makes  nomarcbs  and  eparchs,  who  have 
as  much  power  in  Greece  as  prefects  in  France.  And,  behind  all 
these  things,  and  far  greater  than  all,  he  has  the  power  of  reform¬ 
ing  abuses,  which  will  enable  him  to  gain  immense  popularity, 
and  be  the  sovereign  of  his  people’s  hearts,  for  the  Constitution 
gives  him  an  initiative  in  all  legislation,  and  expects  it  from  him 
in  financial  affairs. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  problem,  how  monarchy  and 
democracy  are  to  he  taught  to  work  harmoniously  together,  pro¬ 
bably  lies  in  the  system  of  Cabinet  government  traced  out  in  the 
Greek  Constitution.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  its  practical  provisions 
relate  to  the  position  of  the  Crown,  they  appear  to  he  well  adapted 
to  a  country  in  which  monarchy  is  a  necessity,  and  to  a  state  of 
society  in  which  democracy  is  inevitable.  The  value  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  must,  after  all,  be  ultimately  determined  by  the  influence 
it  exerts  in  producing  good 'government  and  national  prosperity. 


THE  EIGHT  THING  IN  THE  WRONG  PLACE. 

N  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  his  Queen  Matilda  founded  and 
endowed  (a.d.  1148)  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine,  “for  a 
master,  brethren  and  sisters,  and  almspeople,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms,”  to  secure  the  repose  of  two  of  her  children,  Baldwin  and 
Matilda.  She  purchased  the  site  from  the  neighbouring  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  and  gave  the  perpetual  custody  of  tho 
hospital  into  its  hands.  The  trust  gives  early  signs  of  having 
been  abused — one  of  the  canons  of  the  Priory  holding  the  master¬ 
ship,  and  the  like.  This  was  remedied,  after  a  series  of  law-suits 
which  lasted  from  1255  to  1273,  by  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  III., 
who  refounded  the  hospital  on  its  present  basis,  “  for  a  master,  three 
brethren,  and  three  sisters,  ten  bedeswomen,  and  six  poor  scholars.” 
The  Queens  Consort  of  England  were  to  nominate  the  master, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  on  all  vacancies ;  they  might  increase  or  lessen 
their  number,  remove  them,  and  alter  any  statutes  or  make  new 
ones  at  pleasure.  The  bedeswomen  were  to  be  maintained  by  the 
hospital,  and  to  lodge  within  it;  the  scholars  were  to  he  main¬ 
tained,  and  to  assist  in  Divine  service ;  and  unusually  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  distribution  of  alms — as  many  as  a 
thousand  poor  people  were  to  receive  one  halfpenny  each  yearly  on 
St.  Edmund’s  Day.  A  Queen  Consort  retains  her  privileges  for 
life,  as  was  proved  in  the  case  of  the  nomination  of  the  existing 
Master  by  Queen  Adelaide  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign. 
Failing  a  Queen  Consort  (actual  or  dowager),  the  patronage  falls  to 
the  Crown.  The  hospital  prospered  considerably,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  precinct  of  St.  Katharine’s  became  very  popu¬ 
lous,  though  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  was  scarcely  a 
more  desirable  one  then  than  it  is  now,  consisting  mainly  of  “  sea¬ 
faring  men  and  refugees  from  Calais  and  Flanders.”  It  acquired 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  its  precinct,  was  made  a  Royal 
Peculiar,  and  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of 
London. 

At  the  Reformation,  it  was  valued  for  suppression  at  315?. 
14.9.  2 cl.,  an  amount  equal  to  the  income  of  several  of  the  larger 
monasteries ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  master,  which  seems  from 
a  paper  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  have  been 
about  four-sevenths  of  the  whole,  was  only  slightly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Deans  of  St.  Paul’s,  Westminster,  and  Durham. 
Anne  Boleyn’s  interest  in  the  hospital  saved  the  original 
foundation  itself  from  spoliation,  but  the  chantries,  guilds,  &c. 
were  suppressed ;  certain  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
way  of  rent  for  hospital  land  which  had  been  taken  to  widen  tire 
Tower-ditch,  appear  to  have  evaporated  about  the  same  time, 
and  are  heard  of  no  more ;  and,  most  unfortunate  of  all,  Queen 
Katharine  Parr  appointed  to  the  mastership  (the  master  having 
always  hitherto  been,  as  by  the  statutes  he  was  bound  to  be, 
a  priest)  her  future  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  complaints  made  by 
the  master  appointed  by  Queen  Mary  were  founded  in  fact — namely, 
that  Seymour  and  his  successor  Fleming,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
King’s  Ordnance,  besides  being  “  mere  temporal  men,”  had 
“  destroyed  the  statutes  and  records,  and  taken  away  all  the  plate 
and  jewels,  together  with  all  the  moveable  property  of  value,”  as 
he  says  they  did.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  naturally  dispossessed  her  predecessor’s  protege,  and  un¬ 
luckily  appointed  a  successor  who  was  found,  before  long,  to  be  taking 
much  the  same  steps  with  respect  to  the  real  property  ol  the 
hospital  as  those  which  had  already  disposed  of  its  moveables. 
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But  the  Queen  stood  by  her  secretary.  She  had  promoted  him,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  statutes,  as  she  bluntly  professes : — 

Licet  ipse  idem  Thomas  Wilson  laicus  sit  ac  clericali  ordine  minime  insig- 
nitus,  sed  uxoratus,  et  conjugatus,  ac  etiam  bigamus,  ac  alias  beneficiatus,  et 
non  sacerdos — 

and  she  was  not  going  to  stick  at  trifles.  Some  measures 
were  taken  to  preserve  the  property  of  the  hospital,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Wilson  was  soon,  with  all  his  disqualifications  on 
his  head,  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham.  Any  one  who 
remembers  the  way  in  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ecclesiastical  offices  were  held  by  lay  com- 
mendators  in  Scotland  will  perhaps  be  contented  that  the  inroads 
of  a  similar  kind  in  England  were  so  few,  rather  than  sur¬ 
prised  that  there  were  any.  Deaneries  soon  recovered  their 
spiritual  position,  but  the  mastership  of  St.  Katharine’s  has 
remained  in  lay  hands  from  that  time  to  this  ;  the  farce  of  a 
“  non  obstante  ”  clause  being  repeated  in  each  patent,  as  a  silent 
and  half-involuntary  protest  of  the  patron  against  his  own  mis¬ 
appropriation.  Still,  though  the  mastership  was  in  lay  hands,  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  the  school  and  the  charities,  continued  in 
existence,  and  apparently  in  efficient  existence,  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  hospital — the  construction 
of  the  St.  Katharine’s  Docks,  the  extinction  of  the  precinct,  and 
the  removal  of  the  collegiate  church  to  its  present  position. 

Whoever  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  Dock  Company  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of 
“making  things  pleasant.”  Besides  125,000 /.  paid  as  the  value 
of  the  estate,  36,600?.  were  given  to  be  laid  out  in  building  a  new 
hospital ;  2,000 /.  for  the  purchase  of  a  site ;  pulpit,  font,  fittings, 
monuments,  &e.  were  to  be  carefully  replaced ;  the  brothers  were 
to  be  soothed,  so  far  as  externals  could  do  so,  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  still  doing  their  duty  as  statutablv  as  ever,  though  in  a 
considerably  more  pleasant  atmosphere;  and,  finally,  comfortable 
“  compensations”  were  distributed  all  round.  The  brethren  got 
2,500/.  in  the  Three  per  cents,  among  them;  the  chapel  clerk 
2,000 Z.  all  to  himself;  the  sexton,  1,4.00/.;  the  bedeswomen, 
558/.  6s.  8eZ.  ;  the  “sealers  and  servants”  105/.;  and  the 
chapter  clerk,  John  Seeker,  Esq.,  secured  2,700/.,  with  the  judi¬ 
cious  addition  “  sterling.”  Finally,  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so 
far  as  recoverable,  were  reinterred  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  with 
1,000/.  fees  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  ;  and  50/.  a  year 
was  granted  to  the  perpetual  curate  of  Aldgate  in  return  for  his 
undertaking  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  half-dozen  inhabitants  of 
the  precinct  that  happened  still  to  remain  above  water.  Nothing 
could  be  pleasanter  on  all  hands.  The  brethren  emerged  out  of  a 
“  very  unpleasant  situation,  surrounded  by  the  lower  class  of  the 
community,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  filthy  dock,”  to  a 
pleasant  site  in  the  Regent’s  Park ;  the  precinct,  and  its  duties, 
were  extinguished  together  —  gone  to  join  the  submersa  per 
mare ,  the  care  of  which  belongs,  if  to  anybody,  to  the  prebendary 
of  that  stall  in  the  neighbouring  St.  Paul’s;  commerce  was 
facilitated;  shares,  we  hope,  were  at  a  premium;  everybody  was 
happy;  and  we  can  imagine  a  very  tolerable  speech  made  at 
the  inauguration  dinner  of  the  Dock  Company  on  the  general 
satisfaction  given  by  the  arrangements.  True,  some  contre¬ 
temps  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  emigration.  Mr.  Ambrose 
Pointer,  whose  name  appropriately  enough  represents  the  Church 
architecture  of  the  time,  turned  out  expensive.  “  The  esti¬ 
mates  were  formed  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  site  intended  for 
them.”  Regent’s  Park  required  something  much  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  anything  they  had  reckoned  on.  The  foundations,  as 
usual,  came  to  condign  grief  in  no  time.  Then  the  dry-rot 
appeared.  Then  the  chapel  furniture  and  fittings  cost  a  world  of 
money  more  than  anybody  had  imagined ;  and  finally,  after  an 
“  ornamental  pump  ”  had  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  many 
hundred  pounds,  “when  completed  it  was  discovered  that  the 
water  was  totally  unfit  for  use.”  It  was  very  aggravating.  Ill- 
natured  people  might  almost  have  thought  there  was  something 
of  a  Nemesis  about  it — only  that  Nemesis  was  not  yet  in  fashion. 
But  the  solatia  w ere  exceedingly  solid ;  the  income  of  the  charity  was 
much  improved ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  Begent’s  Park  was  a  very 
different  one  from  that  of  the  Tower-ditch ;  the  houses  of  resi¬ 
dence  let  capitally ;  and,  finally,  the  duties  had  pretty  well  vanished 
altogether. 

In  this  happy  semi-seclusion  this  comfortable  fraternity  has  now 
sauntered  away  rather  more  than  a  generation.  The  Master,  the 
Hon.  W.  Ashley,  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  brother,  of  course  cannot  be 
expected  to  reside  in  Begent’s  Park,  even  on  the  aristocratic  side 
of  the  drive,  and  in  what  was  once  called  “  Sir  Herbert  Taylor’s 
Villa.”  Of  the  brethren,  one  has  a  living  in  Yorkshire,  another 
has  a  benefice  of  700/.  a  year  in  the  patronage  of  St.  Katharine’s, 
and  a  third  evangelizes  the  Continental  English  at  Dieppe.  They 
reside  in  turns,  but  are  aided  by  the  assistance  of  a  reader  in  per¬ 
forming  Divine  service  in  their  chapel,  where  the  pew-system 
flourishes  almost  of  course.  The  sisters  are  apparently  non¬ 
resident  altogether;  twenty  bedeswomen  and  twenty  bedesmen, 
with  1  o /.  each,  appear  to  be  old  servants  or  other  hangers-on  of  their 
superiors  in  the  Society ;  and  instruction  is  given  to  twenty-four 
boys  and  twelve  girls,  with  the  beneficent  addition  of  a  Sunday 
dinner— much  to  the  disgust  of  all  the  unhappy  little  boys 
xnd  girls  who  go  to  the  less  well-endowed  Sunday-schools 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the  funds  by  which  these  exten¬ 
sive  works  of  charity  are  supported,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  income  of  the  Society’s  funded  property  and  of  their  Hants  and 
Norfolk  estate  amounted,  as  long  ago  as  1837,  to  something  over 


5,000/.  a  year;  and  that  they  possess  in  addition  nearly  3,500 
acres  of  land,  besides  some  valuable  house  property,  which  was 
then  let  on  lives,  in  addition  to  the  houses  of  residence,  worth 
probably  some  700/.  or  750 /.  a  year  more. 

Now  we  can  hardly  be  much  surprised  that  it  has  occurred  to 
sundry  East  End  incumbents  and  curates  that  this  collegiate 
church,  with  its  handsome  endowment  and  great  capabilities, 
belongs  by  rights  to  East  London.  Familiar  as  they  are  with 
incomes  varying  from  the  300/.  a  year  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  hold  out  as  perfection  down  to  zero,  and  hopeless 
for  years  to  come  of  any  general  improvement  of  their  condition, 
no  wonder  that  the  more  thoughtful  among  them  sigh  for  a 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  something  like  it,  to  merge,  so  far  as 
may  be,  the  results  of  personal  self-denial  in  at  least  something 
of  corporate  magnificence.  Least  of  all  can  we  marvel  if  it  is 
felt,  through  the  whole  female  agency — whether  they  be  called 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Deaconesses,  Bible-women,  “  missing  links,” 
or  by  whatever  other  nickname  it  pleases  modern  Protestantism 
to  designate  an  agency  which  it  is  slowly  beginning  to  find  in¬ 
dispensable — that  here  is  exactly  the  foundation  to  give  dignity  to 
their  position  and  effectiveness  to  their  work.  If  the  precise 
wants  of  East  London  at  this  moment  had  been  foreseen  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  dozen  centuries  by  Queen  Matilda  or  Queen 
Eleanor,  they  could  not  have  been  more  appropriately  provided  for. 

That  the  Boyal  patroness  of  this  grand  foundation  would 
prefer  its  performing  fit  service  to  the  Church,  instead  of  continuing, 
as  it  is,  not  ornamental  and  something  almost  less  than  useful,  no 
one  need  doubt.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Eastern  suburban 
parishes  would  be  very  materially  benefited,  either  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  one  of  the  existing  benefices  into  a  collegiate  Church, 
or,  still  more,  by  the  devotion  of  some  small  share  of  the  wealth 
of  St.  Katharine’s  to  the  erection  of,  say,  the  choir  of  a  future 
cathedral,  surrounded  with  modest  collegiate  buildings,  and  its 
stalls  occupied  by  a  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  which  perhaps  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  suggest  the  average  existing  specimen  as  a  suit¬ 
able  model.  The  men  are  there  in  abundance ;  one  does  not 
venture  to  name  them,  but  half  a  dozen  occur  to  one  in  a  moment ; 
men,  many  of  whom  have  sacrificed  their  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
all  of  whom  are  giving  their  lives,  to  a  work  which  has  hitherto 
been  as  unrewarded  as  if  the  scene  of  its  operations  lay  in  the 
Cannibal  Islands.  That  it  will  come  to  pass  some  time  is  perhaps 
probable,  now  that  attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter.  We 
even  hear  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  made  prompt 
inquiry  into  the  case,  now  that  it  has  been  brought  before  them. 
We  can  only  hope  that  their  Beport  will  be  something  very 
different  from  that  of  1837;  that  they  will  present  to  Her  Majesty 
an  effective  scheme  of  reform ;  and  that  this  noble  foundation  may 
become  something  better  than  a  joke  in  something  less  than  a 
generation. 


COMMONS  AND  OPEN  SPACES. 

TTENTION  may  be  profitably  directed  to  the  Report  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Forests, 
Commons,  and  Open  Spaces.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
was  Mr.  Locke,  who,  being  an  experienced  lawyer,  is  also  member 
for  a  metropolitan  borough,  and  probably  finds  its  rather  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  two  characters.  Those  politicians  who  apprehend 
that  an  increase  of  popular  power  would  endanger  property  will 
not  derive  much  comfort  from  perusing  this  Beport.  There  had 
been,  in  the  previous  Session,  an  inquiry  into  the  supposed  right  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  to  take  their  pleasure  in  Epping  Forest, 
and  that  inquiry,  being  conducted  with  some  regard  to  law  and 
common  sense,  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  supposed  right 
was  non-existent.  Such  a  settlement  of  the  question,  however, 
was  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  representatives  of  the  metropolitan 
constituencies,  particularly  when  a  general  election  was  drawing- 
near;  and,  accordingly,  the  discussion  was  renewed  last  Session 
before  a  Committee,  in  which  law  and  common  sense  were  kept 
in  convenient  subordination  to  another  element,  which  cannot  be 
better  described  than  by  saying  that  it  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Cox. 

Before  dealing  with  the  Report,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
show  that  the  Committee  had  opportunities  of  learning  what 
the  law  is.  The  first  witness  called  before  them  was  the  late 
Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  who,  as  an  Inclosure  Commissioner,  was 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  under  investigation. 
Mr.  Cooke  told  the  Committee  that,  subject  to  common  rights,  the 
lord  has  the  fee-simple  of  a  common.  This  general  principle  of 
law  appears  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee  as  capable  of 
qualification  according  to  the  proximity  of  a  common  to  the  metro¬ 
polis.  After  stating  some  other  elementary  propositions  in  this 
branch  of  the  law,  Mr.  Cooke  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  what 
are  the  rights  of  the  public,  as  distinguished  from  commoners,  over 
waste  lands ;  and  he  answered  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
public  have  any  rights  at  common-law.  It  has  been  held,  says 
Mr.  Cooke,  that  even  a  commoner  has  no  right  to  go  upon  a 
common  except  to  put  his  beasts  there.  He  quoted  from  a 
judgment  of  Lord  Tenterden  as  follows: — “Many  persons  who 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  wastes  and  commons  walk  or  ride 
on  horseback  in  all  directions  over  them,  for  their  health  and 
recreation;  yet  no  one  ever  thought  that  any  rights  existed 
in  favour  of  this  enjoyment,  or  that  any  justification  could  be 
pleaded  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.”  It 
would  be  difficult  to  choose  words  which  would  more  pointedly 
negative  the  existence  of  the  supposed  right  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  to  take  their  pleasure  in  the  commons  and  open  spaces 
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within  twenty  miles  of  it.  The  claim  of  Mr.  Cox’s  clients  is 
sometimes  rested  upon  the  analogy  of  what  is  called  a  village 
green,  which,  as  Mr.  Cooke  says,  “is  only  a  part  of  a  common 
which  has  been  dedicated  and  set  apart  for  public  use.”  The  law 
can  conceive,  for  example,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wimbledon  might 
have  a  right  to  play  at  cricket  and  other  games  upon  the  adjacent 
common  ;  but  the  law  cannot  conceive  any  such  right  existing  in 
all  the  inhabitants  of  London.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  exactly 
where  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  alleged  right  of  the  metropolis  would  be  much  too  large.  A 
grant  may  reasonably  bo  presumed  to  have  been  made  in  ancient 
times  by  the  lord,  to  a  township,  of  a  playground,  because  the 
township  was  built  on  the  lord’s  land  and  he" was  interested  in  its 
prosperity.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  for  presuming  that  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Wimbledon  made  such  a  grant  to  the  city 
of  London,  in  which  he  had  no  interest,  and  which  was  at 
several  miles’  distance.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Cooke.  Being  asked 
whether  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  were  in  the  habit  of  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  the  right  exercised  over  commons  by  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  for  recreation,  he  answered  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  such  right.  The 
practice  of  reserving  recreation-grounds  of  moderate  extent  arose 
under  the  Inclosure  Act  of  1 845.  Formerly,  the  land  was  divided 
between  the  lord  and  the  commoners,  who  alone  were  supposed  by 
lawyers  to.  have  any  right  in  it.  Mr.  Cooke  said,  again,  that  he 
did  not  think  that  there  was  any  such  thing  known  to  the  common- 
law  as  a  right  in  the  public  to  roam  about  an  open  space.  “  The 
onus  of  proving  such  a  right  lies  upon  those  who  claim  it.”  In 
answer  to  other  questions,  he  quoted  from  a  judgment  of  Lord 
St.  Leonards  :  — “  The  servitus  spatiandi  over  opien  ground  which 
has  in  some  measure  been  devoted  to  public  use  is  intelligible,  and 
known  to  the  law.”  If  these  expressions  indicate  that  Lord 
St.  Leonards  would  consider  the  claim  of  the  Londoners  to  roam 
over  Wimbledon  Common  in  a  legal  point  of  view  intelligible,  the 
learned  lord  is  not  many  miles  distant,  and  Mr.  Cox  had  better 
appeal  to  him  for  support  to  the  popular  cause.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  would  pronounce  such  a  claim 
to  be  no  better  grounded  than  if  a  party  of  aquatic  excur¬ 
sionists  were  to  claim  a  right  to  disembark  from  a  boat 
and  exercise  what  may  be  called  a  sei'vitus  prandendi  upon 
that  part  of  his  Lordship’s  property  which  is  washed  by 
the  Thames.  The  usage  of  picnicking  up  the  river  must  be 
quite  as  ancient  as  that  of  roaming  over  Wimbledon  Common, 
and  if  the  latter  usage  confers  a  right,  why  should  not  the  former  ? 
Referring  to  certain  cases  in  which  these  questions  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  Mr.  Cooke  said  it  had  been  held  that  “  an  easement 
cannot  be  so  exercised  as  to  destroy  the  ordinary  beneficial  use  of 
property  ” ;  and  that  an  important  decision  went  upon  the  principle 
“  that  it  was  not  a  reasonable  custom  that  people  should  go  and 
expatiate  over  the  whole  of  a  lady’s  park.”  Being  asked  broadly 
whether  Hampstead  Heath  might  be  considered  as  a  village  green 
to  London,  Mr.  Cooke  did  make  so  much  concession  to  his 
questioners  as  to  answer,  “  These  matters  are  so  thoroughly  virgin 
soil  that  only  when  the  courts  begin  to  plough  it  shall  we 
know  what  the  result  will  be.”  A  member  of  the  Committee, 
who  appears  to  be  stronger  in  the  domain  of  sentiment  than  in 
that  of  law,  remarked  that  nobody  would  tolerate  the  closing  of 
Epsom  Downs,  but  the  poor  man’s  light,  which  was  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  him,  was  not  regarded.  Mr.  Cooke  discreetly  forebore 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but 
we  will  venture  to  remark  that  the  exercise  of  what  may 
be  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Committee,  the  rich 
man’s  right  over  Epsom  Downs  happens  to  be  profitable 
to  the  lord  of  the  soil  or  his  grantees,  and,  if  it  were  not,  such 
exercise  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  interrupted.  It  was 
recently  decided  that  a  gentleman  had  no  light  to  go  down  from 
London  to  Newmarket,  and  go  upon  the  heath  to  witness  races, 
when  forbidden  by  the  landlord ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  distance  would  be  the  only  difference  between  the  case 
of  Newmarket  and  that  of  Epson. 

The  opinions  of  other  lawyers  who  were  examined  before  the 
Committee  necessarily  agreed  with  that  of  Mr.  Cooke.  We  find 
that  Mr.  Le  Breton,  although,  as  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  willing  to  help  the 
popular  cause,  could  not,  as  a  lawyer,  avoid  expressing  his  opinion 
that  “  a  custom  for  all  the  world  to  recreate  themselves  upon  a 
common  would  be  held  bad  at  law.”  It  is  wonderful  that,  even 
with  the  terrors  of  a  general  election  in  full  view,  the  Committee 
were  able  to  adopt  a  Report  in  disregard  of  all  the  legal  evidence 
which  they  had  heard.  The  Report  begins  by  considering  what 
would  be  the  proper  limit  of  what  it  calls  “  a  metropolitan  area,” 
beyond  which  open  spaces  should  be  treated  more  with  reference 
to  their  agricultural  capabilities  than  as  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  as  places  of  recreation. 
The  Committee  thinks  that  “  any  area  which  may  now  be 
fixed  may  be  found  too  small  in  some  years’  time  ” — which 
amounts  to  saying  that  private  rights  existing  within  fifteen 
miles  of  London  shall  be  confiscated  now,  and  private  rights 
existing  beyond  that  limit  may  be  confiscated  at  some  future  time. 
We  should  think  that  even  Mr.  Cox,  though  his  return  for  Finsbury 
depended  on  it,  would  scarcely  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
the  rights  of  a  lord  and  commoners  ought  to  be  difierent  according 
as  a  common  happens  to  be  within  or  without  a  fifteen-mile 
radius  round  London.  The  Committee  go  on  to  state  that  “  the 
rights  of  the  lords  and  commoners,  as  well  as  the  views  of  the 
inhabitants,  vary  materially  in  difierent  localities  ” ;  and  they  pro-  | 


bably  mean,  although  they  do  not  say,  that  the  “  views  ”  can  affect 
the  “rights  ”  here  mentioned..  The  Committee  “  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why,  upon  general  principles,  a  right  of  enjoyment  which 
may  be  acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  hamlet  should  be 
denied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  or  even  to  the  general 
public.”  .  We  can  only  infer  from  this  passage  that  the  evidence 
from  which  we  have  been  quoting  has  been  very  much  thrown 
away  upon  this  Committee.  But  nobody  is  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.  The  Committee  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
courts  of  law — which  only  look  to  rights  and  know  nothing  about 
“views”— is  somewhat  narrow,  and  “ hardly  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  law,  having  regard  to  the  increased 
population  of  large  towns  in  later  times.”  The  only  suitable 
comment  we  can  offer  upon  this  passage  must  be  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  who  when  a  plaintiff  lately  talked  to  him 
about  the  British  public  remarked,  “British  fiddlestick.”  The 
Committee  quote  from  the  Statute  of  Merton  the  recital  that  many 
great  men  of  England  have  complained  “that  they  cannot  make 
their  profit  of  the  residue  of  their  manors,”  after  allowing  sufficient 
pasture  to  the  commoners — which  shows  distinctly  that  the  soil  of 
commons  belongs  to  the  lords.  Rights  to  land  in  England  have 
hitherto  been  determined  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  if  re¬ 
course  is  to  be  now  had  to  what  are  called  “  general  principles,” 
it  would  be  better  to  say  plainly  that  it  is  very  con¬ 
venient  to  the  metropolis  to  take  possession  of  all  open  spaces 
near  it,  and  very  inconvenient  to  pay  for  them.  Everybody 
feels  the  value  of  these  open  spaces  to  the  Militia  and  Volunteer 
services  and  to  the  population  of  London  generally,  and  nobody 
would  approve  of  any  attempt,  by  lords  of  manors  or  commoners, 
to  obtain  extravagant  and  unreasonable  compensation  for  rights 
which  the  law,  as  understood  by  lawyers,  confers  upon  them  in 
these  open  spaces.  But  when  the  Committee  recommend  the 
Legislature  not  to  authorize  any  further  inclosures  within  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  area — and  add  that,  if  this  recommendation  be  adopted, 
they  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
in  purchasing  the  rights  of  lords  and  commoners — it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  this  is  a  proposal  for  spoliation  which  comes 
from  those  who  know  what  is  just,  but  do  not  dare  to  do  it. 


THE  QUEEN  v.  GLASS. 

THE  election  at  Cheltenham  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
hustings  majority  of  28  for  Mr.  Sehreiber  against  Colonel 
Berkeley.  It  went  off,  as  we  are  assured  by  those  who  took 
part  in  it,  with  remarkable  quietness  until  some  hours  after  the 
close  of  the  poll,  which  took  place,  as  usual,  at  four  o’clock  r.M. ; 
when  suddenly,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  what  had  been  a 
warmish  J uly  day,  the  deplorable  occurrence  took  place  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  William  Lynes,  a  “  mes¬ 
senger  ”  to  Colonel  Berkeley’s  committee,  at  the  hands  of  J.  T.  Glass, 
ayoung  chemist,  late  of  Cheltenham,  but  who  within  the  year  had  re¬ 
moved  to  Bournemouth.  There  had  been,  it  seems,  no  collision  of 
hostile  voters,  nor  any  threatening  demonstration.  There  had 
been  no  unusual  flow  of  beer  or  froth  of  talk,  nor  any  greater 
shock  to  the  Queen’s  peace  than  the  hootings  of  small  boys,  and 
the  hysterical  screamings  of  the  more  demonstrative  partisans  of 
either  candidate  among  the  fair  sex.  At  the  trial  of  Glass,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated,  in  his  opening  speech,  that 
some  one  had  said  “there  would  be  a  row,”  to  which  the  prisoner 
replied,  “  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  what  would  soon  quell  any 
disturbance.”  But  even  this  mild  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
of  a  disturbance  we  cannot  trace  in  the  evidence  as  it  has  reached 
us.  The  only  thing  approaching  to  it  appears  in  the  testimony 
of  a  Cheltenham  fishmonger  who  accompanied  Glass  to  the  hust¬ 
ings,  and  who  said,  “When  we  got  into  the  field  there  was  a 
great  crowd.  When  we  got  inside  a  few  yards  he  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  said,  ‘I  have  got  something  for  them  here.’  ”  On 
cross-examination,  the  only  thing  elicited  in  which  there  was  the 
feeblest  spark  of  uproariousness  was,  “  I  saw  two  men  on  the  other 
side,  Colonel  Berkeley’s  supporters,  wearing  yellow  flowers  in 
their  coats,  also  shouting  ” — the  “  also  ”  referring  to  the  previons 
part  of  the  same  statement,  that  Glass  the  prisoner  “  was  shouting 
all  the  way.”  In  short,  the  only  thing  approaching  to  the  “row” 
suggested  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  prisoner  himself, 
who  would  seem  to  have  utterly  lost  his  head  under  the  influence 
of  electioneering  excitement,  and  to  have  behaved  with  a  degree 
of  vapour  and  bluster  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  high 
character  for  humanity  and  inoffensiveness  given  in  court  by 
the  most  unimpeachable  witnesses,  both  on  the  “'blue”  and  on 
the  “yellow”  side.  In  explanation  of  a  part,  although  a  part 
only,  of  this  extravagant  vehemence,  we  ought  to  mention  that 
between  the  close  of  the  poll  and  the  firing  of  the  fatal  shot  a 
dinner  of  some  of  the  “  blue  ”  party  had  taken  place  at  the  Royal 
Hotel — we  presume  the  site  of  the  headquarters  and  chief  com¬ 
mittee-room  on  Mr.  Schreiber’s  side;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
some  of  the  “blues,”  including  the  prisoner,  appear  to  have 
been  “  liquoring  up  ”  at  another  place  further  down  the 
High  Street,  close  to  the  spot,  if  we  mistake  not,  where  the  col¬ 
lision  took  place  which  ended  so  fatally.  “  We  left  the  Royal,” 
says  another  witness,  “  at  half-past  eight.  I  was  away  from  the 
prisoner  a  few  minutes,  and  on  returning  I  found  him  in  Coo!,  s 
liquor-shop.  That  was  before  the  pistol  was  fired.  Prisoner  laid 
a  small  portion  of  brandy,  and  was  very  excited.  Mr.  Davidson, 
who  was  with  us,  begged  him  to  be  more  calm — said,  in  short,  ‘John, 
don’t  be  so  excited.’  ”  But  already,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
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probably  when  the  final  majority  was  declared,  Glass  is  said  to 
have  been  visible,  or  rather  conspicuous,  on  the  hustings,  waving 
two  hats,  or,  as  the  counsel  against  him  says  with  a  touch  of  dra¬ 
matic  effect,  “knocking  them  together.”  This,  then,  was  of  course 
before  dinner,  and  shows  how  utterly  lost  to  self-restraint  the 
prisoner  had  even  then  become,  whilst  he  was  rushing  about  with 
one  of  the  deadliest  of  weapons  in  his  pocket,  and  had  already, 
previously  to  reaching  the  hustings,  when  they  had  only  just 
“got  inside  the  field  a  few  yards,”  made  a  threat  of  using  it. 
Although  he  may  have  retained  to  the  last  the  appearance 
of  being  “sober,”  as  judged  by  the  usual  tests  of  intoxication, 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  flush  of  conviviality, 
and  the  dangerous  “  one  drop  more  ”  at  the  brandy-shop,  had 
added  a  further  ingredient  to  the  stimulus  of  political  enthusiasm ; 
and  that  if  Glass— to  borrow  an  image  from  the  weapon  which  he 
bore — was  at  half-cock  before  dinner,  he  was  at  full-cock  after 
dinner  and  brandy  combined. 

Nor  is  this  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  remarkably  high 
character  given  of  the  prisoner,  save  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
excess  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  it.  Who  has  not  known  a 
man  of  remarkably  sober,  perhaps  generally  abstemious,  habits,  but 
of  strangely  nervous  sensitiveness,  and  liable,  in  some  enthusiastic 
moment,  on  behalf  of  a  cause  or  a  friend,  to  lash  out  into  a  state 
of  excitement  in  which  a  single  glass  of  liquor  acts  on  him  like  a 
spark  on  an  explosive  mixture — in  which,  the  more  unused  he  is 
to  the  stimulant,  the  more  irrepressible  is  the  stimulus  so  con¬ 
veyed  ?  This  is  not  drunkenness  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term — 
that  is,  it  is  not  the  drunkenness  of  the  unsteadied  hand,  the 
rolling  gait,  and  stammering  tongue ;  and  therefore  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  was  able  to  remark,  “  though  excited,  the 
prisoner  was  not  drunk;  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  kind.” 
But  such  a  subtle  intoxication  difi'ers  from  drunkenness  as  ordi¬ 
narily  understood  merely  in  the  quality  of  the  excitement  which 
it  produces.  It  flies  directly  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  man  already  under  violent  excitement  of  another  kind,  leaving 
the  grosser  organs  and  the  play  of  muscles  comparatively  un¬ 
affected.  And  thus  it  gives  the  fatal  fillip  in  which  self-command 
is  as  completely  lost  for  the  moment  as  when  it  has  been  drowned, 
by  stronger  and  coarser  natures,  in  bacchanalian  orgies. 

There  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  such  a  total  abstemiousness  as  we  have  been,  for  illustra¬ 
tion's  sake,  supposing ;  for  there  was  found  upon  him,  when  searched 
at  the  station-house,  another  pocket-pistol  of  a  different  charge,  but 
which,  we  fear,  his  late  pastor,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  would  regard 
as  by  far  the  more  deadly  weapon  of  the  two — a  “  small  flask  of 
sherry !  ”  To  that  fatal  travelling  companion  our  teetotal  friends  will 
doubtless  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  deplorable  consequences  which 
followed.  They  will  say  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  this  in  the  one 
pocket,  the  four-shooting  revolver  in  the  other  would  have  been 
harmless.  To  those  who  have  not  muddled  their  wits  with  cold 
water  potations  the  thing  resolves  itself  more  simply  thus : — The 
flask  of  sherry  was  present  because  the  prisoner  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Bournemouth  by  a  midnight  train,  when  a  flask  of  sherry 
is  a  comfortable  vade  mecum ;  and  the  revolver  was  there  because 
recent  facts  have  proved  that  railway  travelling  may  be  as  perilous 
as  was  the  highway  over  Hounslow  Heath  a  hundred  years  ago,  with 
the  additional  risk  that  the  victim  has  not  the  chance  of  galloping 
away  from  his  assailant  as  he  might  have  had  then.  The  counsel 
for  the  defence,  however,  ought  clearly  to  have  suggested  that 
“  I’ve  got  something  for  them  here  ”  referred  to  the  liquid,  not  to 
the  solid  charge,  and  was  simply  misunderstood  by  the  witness 
who  deposed  that  he  knew  that  Glass  “  was  in  the  habit  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  pistol,  and  that  he,  therefore,  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  what  he  said  in  reference  to  using  it.”  Every¬ 
thing  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  mood  in  which  the  words 
“  I  have  got  something  for  them  here  ”  were  said.  If  Glass  had 
come  away,  in  fact,  without  using  the  pistol,  any  one  hearing 
such  words  ascribed  to  him  might  naturally  enough  set  them 
down  to  the  swaggering  jocularity  or  exuberant  vapouring  from 
which  few  times  of  political  struggle  are  free.  Unfortunately,  the 
fatal  act  looks  like  the  interpretation  of  them.  Indeed,  the  local 
papers  show  that  it  was  sought  to  fix  upon  them  even  a  darker 
meaning,  and  to  suggest  that  Glass  came  down  resolute,  and  with 
malice  prepense,  to  pistol  the  opposite  candidate  if  he  had  reversed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  For  this  there  was  not  in  the  evidence  a 
particle  of  foundation,  nor  do  we  believe  there  was  any  more  for 
connecting  the  words  used  with  the  act  which  followed,  so 
far  as  regards  the  expression  of  an  intent  which  that  act  realized. 
Certainly,  if  any  jury  had  believed  that  the  words  expressed  a 
death-dealing  purpose,  and  that  the  act  gave  effect  to  it,  we  do 
not  see  how  they  could  refuse  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  was 
cherished  in  the  prisoner’s  mind  during  some  part  of  the  interval 
between  the  two ;  and  that  it  was,  in  short,  his  deliberate 
design  to  take  the  life  of  somebody  on  the  opposite  side.  If 
they  had  really  drawn  this  conclusion,  the  verdict  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  “  wilful  murder  ” ;  not  that  even  this  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  constitute  that  crime,  which, 
as  the  judge  laid  it  down,  is  completed  “if  at  the  moment  or  the 
second  of  a  moment  ” — there  is  probably  some  blunder  of  the 
reporter  here,  but  the  drift  is  plain— “  the  malice  could  be  proved 
to  exist.”  Only  in  the  case  of  a  purpose  cherished  during  several 
hours’  duration,  or  recurred  to  after  several  hours’  interval,  it  must 
a  fortiori  be  viewed  as  wilful  murder ;  and  the  whole  completed 
act  would  have  carried  with  it  that  broad  unmistakable  feature 
of  deliberateness  which  the  British  juryman  associates  with  those 
awful  words.  What  the  precise  tow  was  which  the  j  urv  took  of 
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the  degree  of  connection  between  the  words  uttered  on  the  way  to 
the  hustings  and  the  pulling  of  the  trigger  it  is  of  no  use  to  ask. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  to  elaborate  a 
theory,  for  they  were  barely  absent  from  Court  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — a  space  which  would'  hardly  give  them  time  to  turn  their 
wits  round  once.  What  doubtless  weighed  with  them  wars  the 
strong  improbability  of  the  prisoner’s  entertaining  a  design  to  take 
life,  and,  that  supposition  once  excluded,  the  random  impulsiveness 
of  excitement  under  which  the  act  was  committed. 

The  judge  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  directly 
suggested,  if  correctly  reported,  that  their  verdict  should  be  “wilful 
murder,”  coupled  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  He  evidently 
meant,  in  short,  that  the  prisoner  should  leave  the  dock 
with  the  halter,  so  to  speak,  round  his  neck,  although  he  did  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  tightened  by  Mr.  Calcraft.  lie  discharged 
his  duty,  no  doubt,  in  these  directions.  The  words  uttered  by  the 
prisoner  while  drawing  or  pointing  his  weapon,  “  I’ll  give  you 
‘  bonnets  o’  yellow  ’  ” — an  allusion  to  the  song  which  the  man  he 
shot  at  had  been  singing  the  instant  before — and  “  take  that,” 
utterly  exclude  the  notion  that  the  shot  was  accidental.  _  It  was 
clearly  an  act  of  such  volition  and  intention  as  a  man  exerts  when 
violent  excitement — whether  arising  from  politics,  jealousy,  or 
drink,  or  a  complication  of  two  or  more  of  these — has  for  the 
moment  mastered  his  reason.  To  say  that  a  man  under  such  ex¬ 
citement  ceases  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts  would  be  to  sap  the 
basis  of  morals  and  to  cast  loose  the  securities  of  society.  Now 
the  amount  of  volition  and  intention  which  the  law  requires  to 
constitute  wilful  murder  is  adequately  satisfied  by  that  involved 
in  such  an  act.  If  it  were  not  so,  a  nature  capable  of  any  enormity 
when  roused  would  only  need  to  lash  itself  up  to  the  due  pitch  of 
frenzy,  in  order  to  find  in  that  abandonment  of  the  duty  of  self-con¬ 
trol  a  plea  of  difference  between  homicide  so  committed  and  wilful 
murder.  If,  then,  the  volition  and  intention  were  such  as  fall  within 
the  definition  of  that  crime,  the  judge  was  clearly  right  in  his 
broad  hint  to  the  jury,  which  he  probably  knew  they  would 
not  take.  This,  indeed,  is  a  point  just  too  fine  for  your  average 
British  j  uryman  to  see.  He  has  no  doubt  about  malice  prepense 
in  such  a  broad  form  as  the  guilt  of  Palmer  or  of  Pritchard  pre¬ 
sented  it ;  but  such  a  thing  as  the  malice  prepense  of  the  moment 
when  a  man  is  turning  round  and  cocking  a  pistol  at  another  whom 
he  never  saw  in  his  life  before,  and  whom,  if  the  pistol  missed  fire, 
he  might  never  see  again,  or  only  to  shake  hands  with  and  apolo¬ 
gise  to,  is  what  a  box  full  of  Gloucestershire  Boeotians  must  be 
expected  not  to  see.  Judicial  acumen,  in  fact,  is  lost  upon  such  an 
abnonnis  sapiens  as  we  may  imagine  the  foreman  of  that  burly 
crew  to  have  been,  who  no  doubt  caught  with  the  wink  of  an 
eye  the  sympathetic  sentiment  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  other  eleven  as  soon  as  they  were  closeted  together  remote 
from  his  “  lordship's  ”  gaze.  He  doubtless  saw  “  manslaughter  ” 
twinkling  in  every  kindly  eye,  written  as  it  were  legibly  on 
every  manly  brow.  Was  it  for  them  to  bother  Her  Majesty 
about  the  prisoner  where  the  matter  was  “as  clear  as  ditch- 
water  ”  in  all  their  eyes  P  Surely  no.  The  upshot  was  that 
the  judge,  with  a  fine  irony  which  we  fear  the  jury  equally 
missed,  “  had  to  deal  with  the  prisoner  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
manslaughter  of  an  aggravated  character,”  and  decreed  him 
penal  servitude  for  fifteen  years. 


REA^IEWS. 


CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER  ?  * 

IT  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  writer  who  is  willing  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  artistic  powers  and  knowledge  of  the- 
human  nature  of  ordinary  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  to 
the  study  of  one  particular  kind  of  social  misconduct.  The 
offences  of  the  jilt,  whether  man  or  maiden,  are  not,  it  is  true, 
the  most  grievous  that  can  be  committed  against  society.  Still 
they  are  exactly  offences  of  the  kind  which  it  comes  especially 
within  the  province  of  a  good  novelist  or  essayist  to  illustrate  and 
examine.  We  don’t  want  novelists  to  describe  to  us  minutely  the 
feelings  of  people  who  commit  murder  or  any  other  violent  sin 
against  life  or  against  property.  It  is  the  sins  which  injure  the 
feelings  only  of  the  sufferer  that  give  most  room  for  the  skill  of  a 
writer  who  can  go  deep  enough  into  character  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  downright  wickedness  and  crime  for  his  attractions.  In 
telling  us  the  troubles  of  Lily  Dale,  Mr.  Trollope  described  in  his  best 
manner  the  way  in  which  a  young  lady  of  a  rather  sensitive  and 
romantic  disposition  could  endure  to  be  j  ilted  by  a  selfish  and  shallow 
lover,  whom  she  had  all  along  partially  seen  through,  but  not  clearly 
enough  to  free  herself  from  her  love  for  him.  Alice  Vavasor,  on 
the  other  hand,  whom  Mr.  Trollope  asks  us  whether  we  can 
forgive  in  spite  of  all  her  oflences,  is  also  of  a  sensitive  and 
romantic  disposition,  and  all  her  troubles  arise,  not  from  being 
jilted,  but  because  she  is  herself  a  jilt,  and  throws  as  many  as 
two  lovers  overboard  after  having  accepted  them,  and  one  of  them 
on  two  distinct  occasions.  At  the  first  statement  of  her  sins, 
every  reader  with  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  society  is  disposed  sternly 
|  to  refuse  to  forgive  her.  Nobody  forgave  Crosbie  for  his  be¬ 
haviour  to  Lily  Dale,  or  felt  other  than  the  most  un-Christian 
gratification  when  he  got  a  cold  and  dismal  woman  for  his  wife. 
But  then  Crosbie  had  behaved  dishonourably  to  Lily  Dale  because 
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he  fancied  that,  by  marrying  a  fine  lady  with  fine  aristocratic 
connections,  he  should  be  doing  the  best  thing  he  could  for  his 
worldly  interests.  lie  did  not  jilt  her  because  he  doubted 
whether  they  would  live  happily  together  ever  after,  or  because 
he  found  in  her  faults  to  which  he  had  at  first  been  blind,  or  even 
because  he  had  seen  somebody  else  whom  he  felt  that  lie  liked 
better.  He  simply  broke  his  bargain  because  it  seemed  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  his  schemes  for  getting  on  in  the  world.  A  woman 
who  breaks  off  her  engagement,  as  Alice  Vavasor  did,  from  utterly 
disinterested  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  she  is  quite  sure  of  her 
own  mind,  may  be  weak  and  capricious ;  still  she  is  not  a  female 
scoundrel,  as  Crosbie  was  a  male  scoundrel.  It  is  not  very  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  male  sex,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  making  a 
man  play  the  jilt  from  a  low  kind  of  selfishness,  while  his  heroine 
plays  the  jilt  because  she  has  undergone,  or  thinks  she  has 
undergone,  an  honest  change  of  feeling,  Mr.  Trollope  has  shown 
that  he  possesses  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  jilts.  Crosbie  and  Alice  Vavasor  are  admirable  types  of  the 
two  different  motives  which  affect  men  and  women  respectively  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  this  misconduct  takes  place.  Perhaps, 
in  his  next  novel,  Mr.  Trollope  will  illustrate  the  tenth  case,  that 
of  the  man  who  breaks  with  his  betrothed  from  the  same  sort  of 


change  of  sentiment  which  all  but  a  few  foolish  old  women  are 


ready  to  forgive  in  Alice  Vavasor,  or  in  any  other  young  lady  who 
acts  as  she  did. 

In  the  character  of  the  present  heroine,  the  author,  who  has 
written  so  much  about  the  inner  feelings  of  English  young  ladies 
and  the  way  in  which  they  deal  with  faithful  or  perfidious  lovers, 
seems  to  have  brought  into  play  a  slightly  more  subtle  set  of  sen¬ 
timents  than  in  his  previous  stories.  Alice  Vavasor  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  at  all  a  rare  or  extraordinary  sort  of  person.  Her 
earnestness,  her  resolute  good  sense  in  not  having  anything  to  do 
with  her  grand  relatives,  who  have  not  shown  a  desire  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  her,  her  detestation  of  the  good  advice  of 
ancient  aunts,  or  of  anybody  else  who  meddles  with  affairs  in  which 
they  have  no  concern,  her  honourable  feelings  about  money — these 
are  qualities  which  all  Mr.  Trollope’s  heroines  have.  Perhaps  he 
attributes  these  qualities  to  them  with  a  liberality  that,  if  we  may 
look  to  real  life,  is  only  due  to  young  ladies  of  the  best  heroic 
stamp.  Still  his  heroines  always  behave  very  much  as  people  who 
belong  to  a  good  family,  and  have  been  well  bred,  would  be  likely 
to  behave.  Alice  Vavasor  is  all  this,  but  she  is  something  more. 
She  has  let  her  mind  become  filled  with  some  notions  of  the 
grandeur  and  importance  of  making  the  best  of  life,  and  the 
process  of  marrying  and  having  children  and  doing  her  duty  well 
and  honestly  as  wife  and  mother  does  not  strike  her  as  being 
the  best  use  to  which  she  can  put  her  life.  What  would  be 
that  best  use  she  has  no  sort  of  idea.  The  lack  of  such  idea 
looms  as  a  grievous  trouble  before  her  mind,  and  so  she 
foolishly  tosses  away  the  use  and  comfort  she  might  have  had  in 
her  life  in  order  to  grasp  at  uses  and  comforts  that  she  knows  not 
of.  “  She  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  think  that  women  should 
be  lawyers  and  doctors,  or  to  wish  that  she  might  have  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise  for  herself,  but  she  had  undoubtedly  a 
hankering  after  some  secondhand  political  manoeuvring.  She 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  a  Radical 
Opposition,  in  the  time  when  such  men  were  put  in  prison,  and  to 
have  kept  up  for  him  his  seditious  correspondence  while  he  lay  in 
the  Tower.”  Vague  and  hazy  aims  of  this  sort,  giving  rise  to 
uneasy  discontent  with  hard  and  dull  practical  duties,  are  common 
enough  to  deserve  being  brought  into  greater  prominence  by 
novelists  than  even  Mr.  Trollope  has  given  them  here.  Her 
sensibility  to  these  longings — not  too  deep,  it  is  true — is  the 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  Alice  Vavasor  from  Lucy 
Robarts  and  Lily  Dale,  and  all  the  other  pleasant  young  ladies 
with  whom  the  same  writer  has  made  us  acquainted.  Some 
writers  tell  us  that  their  people  have  this  and  that  tendency 
or  characteristic,  and  then,  straightway  forgetting  what  manner 
of  men  and  women  they  have  described,  they  make  them 
act  as  if  all  their  tendencies  and  characteristics  went  for 
nothing.  Mr.  Trollope  is  too  good  a  novelist  to  be  guilty 
of  jarring  or  stupid  inconsistencies  of  this  sort.  The  conduct 
of  his  personages  is  really  in  keeping  with  their  character, 
and  springs  from  their  habitual  motives.  So  Alice  Vavasor’s 
character  does  truly  move.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Trollope 
has  any  remarkable  power  of  tracing  the  efl’ect  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  the  growth  and  development  of  a  given  nature. 
But,  having  settled  on  the  nature,  he  knows  within  a  certain  range 
in  what  sort  of  conduct  it  is  likely  to  show  itself,  and  he  takes 
care  never  to  try  to  exhibit  it  in  situations  that  are  beyond  his  own 
range.  Alice  V  avasor’s  vague  aspirations  after  something  which 
she  is  quite  incompetent  to  place  ever  so  little  definitely  before 
herself  do  not  involve  her  in  any  grave  shipwreck  which  might 
have  given  room  for  developing  new  and  more  imposing  qualities. 
They  only  make  her  jilt  a  lover  who  lives  in  a  desolate  country- 
house  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  a  very  worthy  and  accomplished 
but  unaspiring  man.  They  also  lead  her  to  renew  an  old  engage¬ 
ment  with  her  cousin,  who,  being  a  candidate  for  a  metropolitan 
district,  seems  the  proper  husband  for  a  young  lady  with  a  hazy 
notion  that  working  in  the  political  world  is  the  only  right  way  of 
realizing  the  importance  of  life.  The  skill  and  knowledge  of 
nature  with  which  she  is  brought  to  break  off  one  engagement  and 
renew  the  other  are  perhaps  beyond  anything  that  Mr.  Trollope 
has  shown  before.  The  clenching  of  the  mixed  reason  and 
sentiment  which  had  made  her  fear  a  marriage  with  the  man 
who  lived  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  an  accidental  revival  of  some 


old  associations  with  her  cousin,  is  admirable.  And  the  re¬ 
action  which  at  once  sets  in  against  George  Vavasor  as  soon 
as  she  has  again  accepted  him  is  equally  well  done.  Looking 
back  on  old  love  passages  with  a  lost  or  discarded  suitor  is 
dangerous  work,  as  Alice  found  to  her  cost.  Through  the  soften¬ 
ing  haze  of  the  time  that  has  passed  since,  they  seem  so  tender 
and  delicious  that  a  woman  or  a  man  may  well  long  for  some  wav 
by  which  they  might  be  made  to  return.  But  as  a  rule  they 
cannot  so  return,  and  Alice  Vavasor  was  no  sooner  again  engaged 
to  George  than  she  began  to  shudder  and  tremble  at  the  sound  of 
his  name,  and  all  her  fancied  love  turned  to  downright  loathing. 
All  this  is  worked  out  with  a  thorough  and  fine  insight  into  the 
situation,  always  remembering  that  the  author  is  not  talking  about 
people  with  extraordinary  depth  or  fineness  of  nature. 

Readers  do  not  go  to  Mr.  Trollope’s  novels  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  splendid  moral  or  lofty  theory  of  life  set  forth.  He 
is  not  a  thinker  or  moralist  of  this  heroic  stature.  But,  so  far  as  it 
contains  a  moral  at  all,  the  present  story  would  seem  to  say  in 
nearly  every  chapter  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  make  too  much  fuss 
about  any  theory  of  life  whatever.  Of  course,  under  our  existing 
social  arrangements,  a  woman’s  theory  of  life  must  in  some  way  or 
other  turn  upon  her  view  of  marriage.  Mr.  Trollope  insists  that 
“  marriage  may  be  pondered  over  too  much,”  that  probably  people 
repent  as  often  of  leisurely  marriages  as  they  do  of  hasty  ones. 
He  is  “  inclined  to  believe  that  most  men  and  women  take  their 
lots  as  they  find  them,  marrying  as  the  birds  do  by  force  of 
nature,  and  going  on  with  their  mates  with  a  general  though  not 
perhaps  an  undisturbed  satisfaction,  feeling  inwardly  assured  that 
Providence,  if  it  have  not  done  the  very  best  for  them,  has  done 
for  them  as  well  as  they  could  do  for  themselves  with  all  the 
thought  in  the  world.”  To  the  young  ladies  with  whom  the 
author  is  so  unspeakably  popular,  a  prosaic  doctrine  of  this  sort 
will  be  very  terrible.  Even  to  the  social  philosopher  this  marrying 
by  force  of  nature,  as  the  birds  and  beasts  do,  scarcely  appears  the 
most  likely  process  for  securing  happiness  to  rational  beings. 
As  the  witty  Frenchwoman  retorted  to  somebody  who  tried  to 
defend  certain  practices  among  men  by  an  analogy  from  the  lower 
animals,  “Yes,  because  they  are  lower  animals.”  However,  as  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  novelists  to  prove  whatever  social  theory  they 
choose,  Mr.  Trollope  is  quite  invincible  within  the  four  corners  of 
his  own  story.  Lady  Glencora,  a  petulant  and  childish  little  lady, 
but  excellently  drawn,  marries  the  frigid  and  haughty  Mr.  Palliser — 
whom  the  readers  of  the  author’s  former  novels  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  glad  to  meet  again — without  a  particle  of  afi’ection  for  him, 
and  leads  a  wretched  life  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  gets  to  like 
her  husband  quite  enough  to  make  existence  with  him  endurable. 
Alice  Vavasor,  too,  is  amply  punished  in  various  ways  for  not 
taking  the  leap  boldly  by  marrying  the  man  she  loved  when  she 
could  have  got  him,  without  any  fuss  about  the  importance  of  life. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  therefore,  the  story  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
writer’s  position  that  the  proper  answer  to  the  question,  what 
a  woman  shall  do  with  her  life,  is  simply  this — “  Fall  in  love, 
marry  the  man,  have  two  children,  and  live  happy  ever  afterwards.” 
For  those  who  like  snug  and  comfortable  theories  of  things,  with 
no  transcendental  moonshine  about  them,  this  is  delightful.  But 
Mr.  Trollope  should  remember  that  the  eye  of  Social  Science  is 
upon  him,  and  perhaps,  apart  from  this,  everyday  social  history 
would  not  lend  quite  as  much,  support  to  his  notion  as  the  people 
whom  he  has  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  it. 
However,  his  readers  will  forgive  him  a  rather  questionable 
doctrine  of  this  sort,  for  the  sake  of  those  wonderful  dialogues 
and  imaginary  letters  which  he  goes  on  writing  out  with  such 
amazing  patience,  and  which  are  so  exactly  like  the  dialogues  we 
hear  and  the  letters  we  read  in  real  life.  The  people  do  not  let 
off  epigrams  at  one  another,  nor  make  long  speeches,  each  in  his 
turn.  They  do  literally  talk.  The  conversations  at  dinner,  in 
the  drawing-room,  at  billiards,  at  Matching  Priory,  are  perhaps 
the  best  specimens  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  knack,  unless  we  except  the 
talk  of  the  various  members  of  the  Roebury  hunting  club.  And 
what  can  be  more  natural  and  more  inimitable  in  its  own  way 
than  Lady  Midlothian’s  letter,  imploring  Alice  “to  remember 
what  she  owes  to  God  and  man,  and  to  carry  out  her  engage¬ 
ment  ”  ?  “  lie  has  a  right  to  claim  you  before  God  and  man ; 

and  have  you  considered  that  he  has  probably  furnished  his  house 
in  consequence  of  his  intended  marriage  ?  ”  This  compound 
appeal  to  the  female  sense  of  religion  and  fear  of  public  opinion, 
and  dislike  of  a  house  being  furnished  to  no  purpose,  is  j  list  in 
the  tone  that  an  old  lady  would  use  to  a  self-willed  young  one 
who  was  throwing  away  a  good  match. 

The  people  of  secondary  importance  in  the  story  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  minor  people  usually  are.  George  Vavasor  is  the 
least  so.  The  violent  unscrupulous  adventurer  who  is  simply  bent 
upon  getting  on  at  ■whatever  cost  is  a  character  scarcely  in  Mr. 
Trollope’s  line.  The  gentlemanly  unscrupulous  adventurer,  like 
Crosbie,  is  a  more  suitable  subject  for  his  peculiar  talent.  Burgo 
Fitzgerald,  for  example,  the  handsome,  spendthrift,  well-bred  good- 
for-nothing,  is  admirable.  “He  was  beautiful,  and  never  vain  of 
his  beauty ;  in  the  midst  of  his  recklessness  there  was  always  about 
him  a  certain  kindliness  which  made  him  pleasant  to  those  around 
him.  They  knew  that  he  was  worthless,  but  nevertheless  they 
loved  him,  and  the  secret  of  it  was  chiefly  in  this,  that  he 
thought  so  little  of  himself.”  The  touch  of  the  difference  between 
him  and  George  Vavasor,  the  violent  man,  is  capital.  George 
Vavasor  continually  cursed  his  fortune  with  bitterness ;  but  “  there 
remained  about  Burgo  one  honest  feeling — one  conviction  that 
was  true — a  feeling  that  it  all  served  him  right,  and  that  he  had 
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better  perhaps  go  to  the  Devil  at  once,  and  give  nobody  any  more 
trouble.”  “  George  Vavasor  would  have  ground  his  victims  up  to 
owder  if  he  had  known  how ;  but  Burgo  Fitzgerald  desired  to 
urt  no  one.”  The  good  points  in  a  really  worthless  fellow  of  this 
stamp — a  man  so  bad  in  one  sense  as  deliberately  to  plan  the 
carrying  off  of  his  neighbour’s  wife,  and  the  sort  of  man  too  whom 
most  of  us  are  familiar  with — have  never  been  more  delicately, 
or  even  sympathetically,  brought  out.  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  scold 
and  preach  about  his  iniquities.  He  makes  us  feel  quite  tenderly 
for  his  good-for-nothing,  and  even  when  describing  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  meditated  villany  he  only  fills  us  with  the  kind  of 
pity  for  him  we  should  have  for  a  fallen  woman.  In  another  and 
much  inferior  way,  the  Norfolk  farmer  who  is  for  ever  bragging  of 
the  land  on  which  he  sits  being  his  own,  and  of  his  rich  piles  of 
muck,  and  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  can  walk  into  every 
bank  in  Norwich,  is  as  good  as  anything  Mr.  Trollope  has  ever 
done.  So  is  Mrs.  Greenow,  and  so  is  John  Vavasor,  the  type  of 
men  who  live  at  clubs. 

The  defects  of  the  book  are  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  Mr.  Trollope’s  stories.  There  is,  as  usual,  no  plot.  Of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  we  are  told,  “  And  here  George 
Vavasor  vanishes  from  our  pages,  and  will  be  heard  of  no  more.” 
And  a  little  further  on,  “'Here  we  must  say  farewell  to  Burgo 
Fitzgerald.”  In  neither  case  do  we  know  in  the  least  what 
becomes  of  them.  If  some  of  the  pains  which  the  author  bestows 
on  writing  out  endless  little  items  and  details  were  given  to  the 
careful  conception  of  a  plot  and  a  story,  his  novels  would  have 
more  pretension  to  art,  and  would  therefore  be  more  likely  to 
live.  Even  if  nothing  were  sacrificed  for  it,  this  infinite  par¬ 
ticularity  of  description  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  tedious 
extreme.  Alice’s  vacillations,  and  the  way  in  which  she  argued 
out  all  sorts  of  little  points  in  her  own  mind,  and  the  way  -in 
which  John  Grey  and  George  Vavasor  argued  out  little  points 
in  their  own  minds,  are  treated  with  a  minuteness  which  at 
times  becomes  downright  tedious.  And  one  scarcely  sees 
what  is  gained  by  letting  us  know  how,  after  the  Squire’s  funeral 
was  over,  Mrs.  Greenow  met  the  party  with  an  invitation  to  lunch, 
and  they  all  went  into  the  dining-room  and  drank  each  a  glass  of 
sherry,  and  George  took  two  or  three  glasses.  Then  we  have  what 
the  doctor  did,  and  after  that  we  learn  that  the  three  gentlemen 
rose  up  and  went  across  to  the  drawing-room,  George  leading  the 
way.  This  kind  of  writing  prolonged  over  page  upon  page  makes 
us  think  that  Mr.  Trollope  is  right  in  publishing  his  book  in 
monthly  parts.  A  little  of  it  once  a  month  is  just  what  everybody 
would  like,  and  the  story  is  far  from  being  so  fearfully  absorbing  that 
the  break  would  leave  us  in  too  painful  suspense.  We  can  scarcely 
conclude  without  a  word  on  the  so-called  illustrations  with  whieh 
these  volumes  are  embellished.  Those  to  the  first  volume  have  been 
executed  by  somebody  who,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  mere  caricaturist, 
and  is  therefore  emphatically  unfitted  to  illustrate  Mr.  Trollope, 
who  is  as  far  removed  as  a  writer  can  be  from  caricature.  In  the 
second  place,  the  artist  has  not  paid  the  author  the  compliment  of 
reading  the  book,  and  George  Vavasor,  for  instance,  who  the 
author  expressly  says  had  a  moustache  and  no  whiskers,  is  drawn 
with  whiskers  and  no  moustache,  and  so  on  throughout.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Mr.  Trollope  scarcely  bettered  his  case  when  he  got  a 
fresh  artist  for  the  second  volume.  Though  the  illustrations  to  the 
second  volume  are  not  Cockney  caricatures,  they  are  rather  vulgar, 
and  intensely  insipid  and  weak,  to  say  nothing  of  the  technical 
blunders  with  which  they  abound.  For  anybody  who  cares  for 
illustrations,  these  sketches  go  some  way  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of 
a  most  excellent  Trollopian  novel. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ALEXANDER  I.  AND  PRINCE  ADAM 
CZARTORYSKI.* 

HIS  correspondence,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  is  not 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  contribution  of  original  value  to  the 
history  of  the  period  which  it  covers.  No  fresh  light  is  thrown 
on  the  process  by  which  the  sentiments  of  Alexander  I.  towards 
Poland  passed  through  the  phases  of  cordiality,  indifference, 
and  hostility.  No  secret  workings  of  diplomacy  are  laid  bare 
to  elucidate  the  paradox  that  the  cause  which  was  the  dream 
of  the  Czar’s  earlier  years  was  at  first  neglected  and  at  last 
oppressed.  Here  and  there  an  obscure  corner  is  lit  up,  or  a  well- 
known  incident  is  brought  out  with  greater  fulness  of  detail. 
But  neither  the  position  of  the  writer  nor  the  character  of 
the  sovereign  whom  he  addressed  was  calculated  to  render 
their  private  correspondence  a  source  of  political  revelations. 
Still  less  was  it  required  that  these  letters  should  be  given  to  the 
world  in  order  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Prince  Adam  Czar- 
toryski.  The  champion  of  a  people  taught  by  failure  to  mistrust 
its  patriots,  the  Minister  of  a  Czar  during  form  years  of  unfulfilled 
possibilities  for  Poland,  and  his  intimate  correspondent  during 
seventeen  more,  while  lame  concessions  were  being  gradually 
revoked,  Prince  Czartoryski  seemed  exposed  to  the  certainty  of 
misconstruction  by  his  countrymen.  And  yet  Polish  writers  have 
testified  with  singular  unanimity  to  a  patriotism  in  which  the 
jealousy  of  national  hope  deferred  could  detect  no  spot  or  blemish. 
Ten  years  ago,  Count  Valerian  Krasinski  placed  the  history  of 
that  patriotism  in  a  striking  light.  M.  Mazade,  indeed,  remarks 
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!  in  his  Introduction  that  the  exceptional  relations  between  the 
Polish  patriot  and  the  Russian  Czar  “  have  sometimes  beer 
misjudged,  because  imperfectly  explained  or  understood.”  Prince 
Czartoryski’s  name  has,  however,  figured  pretty  largely  in  the 
Polish  literature  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  recollect  to  have 
met  with  only  a  single  complaint  against  him.  “  One  fault 
he  committed,”  says  M.  Gomosynski,  in  his  Lectures  on  Poland ; 
“  descended  as  he  was  from  the  ancient  royal  family,  he  should 
have  at  once  mounted  the  throne.”  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  on  what  occasion  Prince  Czartoryski  had  a  chance  of  serving 
his  country  in  this  way ;  and  M.  Gomosynski  might  have  recol¬ 
lected  that  a  kinsman  of  the  Prince  served  his  country  in  1 764, 
not  by  mounting-  the  throne,  but  by  declining  to  mount  it,  when 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was  the  nominee  of  Russia,  and  would  have 
been  supported  by  a  desolating  war.  The  royal  descent  of  Prince 
Czartoryski  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  as  in  part  the  cause 
of  his  pre-eminent  popularity-  Descended  from  the  Jagellon 
dynasty,  who  ruled  Poland  from  1386  to  1 572,  the  Czartoryski 
are  associated  with  a  period  to  which  their  countrymen  look  back 
with  peculiar  pride  aud  affection.  It  is  true  that  not  one  of  the 
bright  particular  stars  of  Polish  history  were  of  that  line  or  age. 
Casimir  “  the  Great  ”  belonged  to  another  and  an  earlier  stock. 
It  was  on  the  plain  of  Prague,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
vast  multitudes  that  surrounded  the  senators’  tent,  that  Stephen 
Batory  and  John  Sobieski  received  the  elective  crown.  But  to  a 
people  whose  later  history  has  been  a  series  of  abortive 
revolutions,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  dignity  and 
repose  of  the  ancient  hereditary  monarchy.  A  struggling 
nationality  delights  to  remember  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
king  followed  king  in  unbroken  succession,  while  Poland,  if  not 
a  mother  of  heroes,  was  at  least  a  European  institution  of  unques¬ 
tioned  respectability  and  importance.  These  memories  are  now 
represented  by  three  branches  of  the  royal  house,  the  eldest 
being  that  of  the  Czartoryski.  Prince  Adam  and  his  brother 
were  summoned  to  Petersburg  by  the  Empress  Catharine  in 
1795.  She  bad  not  forgotten  that  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd, 
1791,  had  been  supported  mainly  by  their  family,  and  she  hastened 
to  secure  hostages  from  so  formidable  a  house.  In  the  Russian 
capital,  where  the  Polish  princes  became  the  unwilling  inmates  of 
a  palace,  Koskiuszko  was  already  lying  in  a  dungeon.  The  battle 
of  Macieiowice,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  had  been  fought 
on  October  4,  1794.  A  month  later,  the  suburb  of  Prague 
had  been  stormed  by  Suwaroff ;  and  on  November  6  the 
capitulation  of  Wa-rsaw  had  finished  the  chapter.  In  September, 
1772,  the  territories  of  the  Polish  Republic  covered  1 3,300  German 
square  miles.  Three  successive  dismemberments  had  now  trans- 
;  ferred  the  whole  of  this  territory  to  the  three  Powers— Russia 
having  acquired  8,500  square  miles,  Prussia  2,700,  and  Austria 
2,100.  PRtherto,  the  administration  of  the  territory  gained  by 
Russia  had  not  been  oppressive ;  but  the  bigotry  already  shown 
by  the  Empress  in  religious  persecutions,  and  her  treatment  of 
those  concerned  in  the  late  rising,  augured  ill  for  the  fate  of  the 
provinces  which  were  now  to  be  organized. 

Such  was  the  position  of  their  country  when  the  Polish 
hostages  at  Petersburg  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  quays  of  the  capital  were  then  a  favourite 
resort  of  promenaders  in  the  interval  of  fine  weather  which 
usually  precedes  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ladoga  and  the  intense 
cold  which  the  ice  of  that  lake,  carried  down  by  the  Neva, 
renews  at  Petersburg  towards  the  end  of  April.  Bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  a  milder  temperature  used  in  those  days  to  draw 
)  forth  “les  dames  en  toilette  soignee  du  matin,  les  dlegants  de 
I  memo  ” ;  and  the  frequent  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  an 
additional  attraction.  On  these  occasions  he  seldom  passed  the 
[  Czartoryski  without  stopping  to  converse ;  and  a  meeting  at  the 
[  promenade  soon  became  a  regular  sequel  to  a  soiree  at  the  palace. 

The  progress  of  this  intimacy  was  interrupted  by  the  removal  of  the 
J  Court  to  the  palace  of  the  Tauride,  where  the  Empress  Catharine 
j  usually  spent  the  spring  months  in  the  seclusion  of  a  private 
circle.  But  the  Grand  Duke  still  found  occasional  opportunities  of 
!  joining  the  promenade  on  the  quays  j  and  meeting  Prince  Adam 
j  one  day,  he  regretted  that  they  saw  so  little  of  each  other  now, 
and  begged  that  his  friend  would  come  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tauride,  to  see  the  gardens  and  enjoy  a  quiet  walk.  On  the 
appointed  day  Czartoryski  called,  and  was  very  kindly  received  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  presently  proposed  that  they  should  go  into 
the  garden.  An  English  gardener,  he  said,  had  done  wonders  in 
disguising  the  narrowness  of  its  limits,  and  he  should  like  to  have 
j  Czartoryski’s  opinion  of  it.  For  more  than  three  hours  they  paced 
the  garden  “  in  sustained  and  animated  conversation.”  The 
Grand  Duke  expressed  his  esteem  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
brothers  had  accepted  a  position  which  must  be  painful.  He 
begged  his  companion  to  believe  that  he  was  far  from  sharing  the 
ideas  and  doctrines  of  the  Russian  Court  and  Cabinet.  The 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  Empress  Catharine  had  never  com¬ 
manded  his  approval.  He  had  prayed  for  Poland,  for  the  success 
of  her  glorious  struggle.  He  had  deplored  her  fall.  Despotism, 
in  whatever  manner  exercised,  was  odious  to  him.  lie  loved 
liberty,  which  was  the  due  of  all  men  alike.  He  had  taken  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  French  Revolution ;  and,  while  repro¬ 
bating  its  terrible  excesses,  he  wished  all  prosperity  to  the 
Republic,  and  rejoiced  in  it.  The  feelings  with  which  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  heard  such  sentiments  avowed  by  the  future 
1  autocrat  of  Russia,  by  the  man  who  must  in  a  few  years  hold 
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the  destinies  of  Poland  in  his  hand,  are  best  given  in  his  own 
words :  — 

Je  m’en  allai,  je  l’avone,  hors  de  moi — profondement  <?mu,  lie  sachant  si 
||  c’dtait  un  reve,  on  la  rdalite.  Quoi !  un  prince  de  Russie,  le  suceesseur  de 
Catliarine,  son  petit-tils  et  son  ^lfeve  bien-aime,  qu’elle  aurait  desire,  en 
ecartant  son  fils,  voir  r^gner  aprbs  elle— duquel  on  disait  que  ce  serait  lui 
qui  continuerait  Catharine— ce  prince  reniait  et  detestait  les  principes  de  sa 
grand’mfere — repoussaitl’odieuse  politique  de  la  Russie  !  il  aimait  avec  passion 
la  justice  et  la  liberty,  il  plaignait  la  Pologne,  et  aurait  voulu  la  voir 
heureuse ! 

This  conversation,  in  Prince  Adam’s  own  words,  “  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  a  great  part  of  his  own  life,  and  on  the  destinies  of 
his  country.”  The  recollections  of  that  morning  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Palais  de  la  Tauride,  when  so  g-lorious  a  prospect  was  opened 
to  his  youthful  patriotism,  were  not  effaced  by  subsequent  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  pervade  his  devoted  and  baffled  career  with  the 
pathos  of  a  misplaced  love.  They  enabled  him  to  be  patient  and 
even  sanguine  while  the  master  whom  lie  was  serving  at  Peters¬ 
burg  made  excuse  after  excuse  for  delaying  the  restoration  of 
Poland;  they  animated  his  endeavours  to  organize  and  maintain 
the  Constitution  guaranteed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and 
when,  after  the  defeat  of  his  hopes,  he  was  called  upon  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  control  over  the  University  of  Wilna,  for  twenty  years 
administered  in  the  interests  of  intellectual  liberty,  the  same 
recollections  lent  an  irony  more  poignant  than  reproach  to  his 
account  of  that  faithful  stewardship.  A  student  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  style  will  not  learn  much  from  Prince  Czartoryaki’s  letters. 
The  directness  with  which  he  generally  comes  to  the  point,  and 
urges  it,  shows  considerable  reliance  on  the  personal  friendship 
of  the  Czar;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
that  the  only  instance  in  which  the  tone  of  his  reply  evinces 
any  coldness  is  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  rating  as  the 
autocrat  of  Russia  can  scarcely  have  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  Polish  protege.  Once,  indeed,  Czartorysld  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  singularly  happy  in  his  treatment  of  a  delicate 
situation.  He  is  writing  in  December,  1 8 1 2,  immediately  after 
Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  Poles,  to  the  number  of 
8o,ooo,  had  supported  that  disastrous  expedition — thus  answering 
the  question  which  Alexander  had  naively  put  to  Prince  Adam 
three  years  before,  “whether  the  Poles  cared  about  Russia 
independently  of  their  own  interests  ?  ”  The  game  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Czar.  The  Polish  patriot  writes  with  a  dignity 
which  no  mere  diplomatist  could  have  mustered,  and  which  rested 
on  the  union  of  two  feelings,  differing  in  strength,  but  alike 
sincere— devotion  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  and  attachment  to  the 
person  of  the  Czar : — 

La  victoire  semble  couronner  decidement  les  efforts  de  Votre  Majeste 
Impc'riale.  Si  vous  entrez  en  vainqueur  en  Pologne,  reprendrez-vous,  sire, 
vos  anciens  projets  relativement  a  ee  pays  ?  ....  Si  Votre  Majeste 

Imperiale,  au  moment  ou  la  nation  s’attend  a  la  vengeance  d’un  conqutfrant, 
mi  tend  la  main,  et  lui  oftre  de  plein  gre,  ee  qui,  pour  elle,  faisait  l’objet  du 
combat,  l’effet  en  sera  magique,  e’est  de  quoi  je  vous  re'ponds,  sire  ;  il  surpas¬ 
ses  votre  attente,  vous  en  serez  etonne  et  touche. 

We  looked  with  interest  in  the  letters  of  1 8 1  5-1823  for  some 
indication  of  the  particular  feelings  and  motives  connected  with 
the  alteration  which  the  Czar’s  sentiments  towards  Poland  under¬ 
went  in  that  interval.  We  meet  with  nothing  new,  except  the  fact 
that  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  commenced  his  persecutions  at 
W  arsaw  a  good  deal  earlier  than  even  Polish  writers  assert,  and 
that  the  Russian  senator  Novosilzoff  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  incessantly  obnoxious  to  Czartoryski  as  the  same  authorities 
would  lead  us  to  infer.  As  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Czar,  it 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed,  in  the  absence  of  more  light  upon  the 
subject,  to  two  leading  motives — fear  of  the  party  at  Petersburg 
who  as  early  as  1803  had  denounced  the  re-establishment  of 
Poland  as  treason  to  Russia;  and  a  vague  dread  of  liberal  princi¬ 
ples,  caused  in  the  illogical  mind  of  the  Czar  by  the  activity  at 
that  time  of  secret  societies,  and  the  successive  insurrections  of 
Greece  and  Naples,  Sardinia  and  Spain.  In  a  recent  Life  of 
Alexander  I.  by  Ivan  Golovin,  the  author  quotes  a  letter  of  re¬ 
monstrance  addressed  to  the  Czar  by  his  Minister  Karamzin, 
which  illustrates  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Russian  party  at 
Petersburg : — 

You  think  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland  ;  but  is  that 
compatible  with  the  salvation  of  Russia  ?  .  .  .  We  conquered  Poland  by 

our  sword  ;  it  is  our  right.  .  .  .  What  Catharine  did,  she  must  answer 

for  before  God  ;  but  what  she  did  is  done,  and  must  be  held  sacred  by  you. 

Inasmuch  as  Alexander  had  given  Finland,  Bessarabia,  and 
Georgia  to  the  Empire,  he  might  have  been  indulged  in  resigning 
what  Catharine  had  acquired  by  arbitrary  partition.  But  we 
return  to  the  Letters.  If  they  fail  to  make  any  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer, 
they  will  be  read  with  interest  as  affording  many  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  that  tenacity  of  national  life  in  Poles  which  is  the  best 
argument  against  Panslavism.  In  all  his  years  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  at  Warsaw,  as  recounted  in  these  letters,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  never  succeeded  in  deadening  a  Polish  zoophyte 
into  a  Russian  vegetable.  The  character  of  the  Czar  Alexander  I., 
as  exhibited  in  this  correspondence,  rather  gains  than  loses.  The 
pupil  of  the  Swiss  Republican  begins  life  with  quixotic  theories 
of  equality  and  fraternity ;  he  is  vain,  impulsive,  and  easily  put 
out  of  countenance  by  difficulties ;  but  if  political  experience 
tamed  him  into  timidity  rather  than  into  temperate  firmness,  his 
capacity  for  generous  friendship  survived  more  than  one  dispelled 
illusion,  and  was  certainly  manifested  in  the  case  of  Prince  Adam 
Czartoryski, 


CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  ARABIA.* 

( Third  Notice.') 

~\XT~Ei  now  come  to  that  point  of  the  narrative  at,  which  the 
W  evil  genius  of  Mr.  Palgrave  made  his  appearance  on  the 
scene.  This  was  the  uncle  of  Telal,  called  Obeyd,  or  the  Wolf, 
the  most  invincible  and  ferocious  of  Arabian  warriors,  who  had 
slain  eight  hundred  men  during  his  career,  and  who  had  been 
absent  on  work  cut  out  for  him  by  his  politic  nephew,  on 
the  principle  of  keeping  him  always  occupied.  We  almost  sus¬ 
pect  Mr.  Palgrave  to  be  speaking  in  parables  when  treating  of 
this  man,  and  to  symbolize  by  him  another  dangerous  military 
creature  nearer  home  —  a  fierce  and  uncontrollable  body  that 
threatens  to  devour  its  shrewd  and  politic  master  if  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work  of  battle  and  murder  at  certain  intervals. 
Pour  que  le  Djebel  Chomer  suit  satisfait,  il  lui  faut  In  guerre  tom  les 
trois  ans.  This  man,  moreover,  being  a  fierce  Wahhabi  fanatic 
and  sympathizer,  conceived  a  desperate  hatred  towards  the  sus¬ 
picious  strangers,  and  did  his  best  to  undermine  their  position  and 
destroy  them.  Hearing  they  were  bent  on  going  on  to  Feysul’s 
capital,  he  gave  them  a  letter  to  Prince  Abdallah,  a  warrior  as 
fierce  and  fanatical  as  himself,  described  as  being  somewhat  like 
Henry  VIII.  This  Mr.  Palgrave  took  the  liberty  of  opening,  and 
found  that  he  was  therein  denounced  as  a  magician,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  destruction  in  careful  terms,  thinly  veiling  an  obvious 
meaning.  Telal  stood  staunchly  by  him,  however.  He  sent  off  his 
uncle  on  a  fresh  expedition,  and  finally  despatched  Mr.  Palgrave  to 
Bereydah,  the  capital  of  Kaseem,  in  company  with  a  new  Batch  of 
Arabs.  In  this  town  he  was  unmolested  by  the  Wahhabi  governor, 
but  closely  watched,  and  suspected  in  all  his  words  and  deeds. 
He  found,  in  fact,  that  he  was  in  the  awkward  predicament  of 
being  unable  to  move  either  forwards  or  backwards,  and  it  is  not 
very  clear  what  he  would  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  the  op¬ 
portune  appearance  of  his  good  genius,  who  stands  out  in  relief  as 
the  second  hero  of  the  book.  This  is  one  Abu  Eysa,  a  Mussul¬ 
man  of  Aleppo,  a  sort  of  Asiatic  Tom  Thumall,  who  had  tried  his 
hand  at  everything  in  the  Syro-Arabian  world,  and  who,  though 
he  had  often  failed  in  his  adventures  through  ill-luck  or  rascality, 
always  managed  to  alight  on  his  feet  and  begin  life  again  in  a  new 
direction.  At  this  time  he  was  conveying  a  large  caravan 
of  Persian  and  Indian  Shiahs  of  rank  on  their  way  back 
from  the  pilgrimage  of  Medina,  whose  chief  guide  had  just 
absconded,  after  having  fleeced  his  unfortunate  charge  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  property.  The  head  of  the  party, 
Naib  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  of  Shiraz,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
capital,  in  order  to  complain  officially  to  Feysul  both  of  this  man 
and  of  the  exactions  of  Mohanna,  the  local  governor  into  whose 
hands  the  pilgrims  had  fallen.  Abu  Eysa  was  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  two  fellow-countrymen,  though  he  soon  saw  that  one  was 
a  European.  Mi-.  Palgrave  says,  however,  that  he  gave  up  this  first 
and  truer  conjecture  under  the  influence  of  learned  professional 
slack-j  aw  talk  about  drugs  and  doctoring.  At  any  rate,  he  was  the 
sheet-anchor  of  safety  to  our  travellers,  and  willingly  allowed 
them  to  form  part  of  his  caravan,  where  they  passed  on  unnoticed 
amidst  the  herd  of  greater  and  more  glaring  infidels  in  Wahhabi 
eyes.  War  was  raging  in  Kaseem  between  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  large  town  of  Oneyzah,  gallantly  held  by  one  Zarnil 
against  overwhelming  odds,  but  taken  and  sacked  after  Mr. 
Palgrave  left  the  country.  A  cavalry  skirmish  witnessed  by  him 
is  vividly  described.  The  direct  route  was,  in  consequence,  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  circuitous  path  struck  out  north-eastwards  through 
Sedeyr.  The  description  of  the  picturesque  scenes  and  humours 
of  the  Persian  camp  is  very  amusing,  and  in  particular  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Naib  is  as  good  as  anything  in  Hajji  Baba — strongly 
resembling,  indeed,  that  of  the  Ambassador  Mirza  Firuz,  the  in¬ 
comparable  Hajji’s  chef  in  London.  At  least  it  would  be  as  good 
but  for  one  thing.  Mr.  Palgrave  can  only  hold  converse  with  the 
Naib  by  means  of  the  latter’s  broken  Arabic — and  Mr.  Palgrave 
is  very  hard  upon  other  people’s  broken  Arabic — or  his  Hindustani, 
acquired  by  the  Persian  during  many  years’  residence  in  India ; 
and  he  therefore  loses  the  full  play  of  the  mother  wit  and  racy 
petulance  of  his  companion.  The  Naib  kept  a  journal,  moreover, 
which,  if  equal  to  his  talk  as  described  under  these  disadvantages, 
and  literally  translated,  will  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Palgrave 
himself  when  Shiraz  shall  have  its  Mudie.  A  fortnight’s  coaching 
by  a  good  hand  would  put  Mr.  Palgrave  into  the  way  of  a  speedy 
mastery  of  the  Persian  language,  which  would  at  least  make  him 
more  just  and  more  charitable  towards  people  whose  motives  and 
ways  he  has  hitherto  only  seen  through  a  glass,  darkly.  In  saying 
this  we  are  only  transferring  to  Persian,  while  we  would  also  transfer 
to  Turkish,  ground  his  own  opinions  on  the  harsh  and  erroneous 
judgment  passed  on  Arabian  matters  by  those  ignorant  of  Arabic. 

Riyad,  “  the  Gardens,”  the  modern  capital,  is  reached  at  length. 
We  shall  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  ground  here;  for  though 
this  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  journey,  it  is 
also  that  with  which  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  most  familiar, 
through  the  striking  character  of  the  main  incidents  told  by  Mr. 
Palgrave  in  his  lectures  of  last  year.  Everybody  must  remember 
the  audience  of  the  old  blind  tyrant,  and  the  visit  to  the  stables, 
and  the  curiosities  of  medical  practice,  and  the  theological  disqui¬ 
sitions,  the  great  sins  and  the  little  sins,  polytheism,  and  “  drinking 
the  shameful.”  The  memorable  scene  where  the  ferocious  Prince 
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Abdallah  tries  to  cajole  and  bully  Mr.  Palgrave  out  of  a  dose  of 
strychnine  for  his  younger  brother,  and  the  audacity  with  which 
his  supposed  tool  turned  on  him  and  openly  taxed  him  with  the  mur¬ 
derous  intent,  tearingoff  the  veil  ofhis  motives  before  all  the  court ; 
the  ominous  calm  afterthe  storm,  and  the  secret  escape  at  dusk  when 
all  were  at  prayers,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  slunk  away  to  his  rendezvous 
in  the  desert,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  personal  narrative. 
Every  one  of  these  points  seems  almost  imperiously  to  call  for  an 
illustrative  extract,  they  are  so  interesting  and  so  well  told ;  but 
we  have  no  space  for  anything  except  the  one  key  or  summary  of 
the  whole  Wahhabi  position,  internal  and  external.  We  give  this 
for  its  political  importance  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  entertainment, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  other  passages.  The  aggressive  and  uncom¬ 
promising  nature  of  Wahhabi  rule  and  the  personal  ferocity  and 
fanaticism  of  Feysul’s  probable  successor,  Abdallah,  may  at  any 
moment  bring  about  a  collision  either  with  the  Turks  in  the 
Ilejaz  — which  case  opens  one  of  the  fifty  doors  of  the  “Eastern 
Question” — or  with  the  flourishing  and  commercial  maritime  Power 
of  Oman,  in  which  case  English  and  Indian  trade  would  be  directly 
affected,  and  piracy  would  hardly  fail  to  break  out  actively  among 
our  old  foes  the  Jowasima  and  other  fierce  Wahhabi  settlers  on  the 
so-called  “  Pirate  Coast  ” :  — 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  Wahhabee  empire  is  a  compact  and  well 
organized  government,  where  centralization  is  fully  understood  and  effectu¬ 
ally  carried  out,  and  whose  mainsprings  and  connecting  links  are  force  and 
fanaticism.  There  exist  no  constitutional  checks  either  on  the  king  or  on 
iiis  subordinates,  save  what  the  necessity  of  circumstance  imposes  or  the 
Coran  prescribes.  Its  atmosphere,  to  speak  metaphorically,  is  sheer 
despotism,  moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and  physical.  This  empire  is 
capable  of  frontier  extension,  and  hence  is  dangerous  to  its  neighbours,  some 
of  whom  it  is  even  now  swallowing  up,  and  will  certainly  swallow  more,  if 
not  otherwise  prevented.  Incapable  of  true  internal  progress,  hostile  to 
commerce,  unfavourable  to  arts  and  even  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  intolerant  and  aggressive,  it  can  neither  better  itself  nor  benefit 
others  ;  while  the  order  and  calm  which  it  sometimes  spreads  over  the  lands 
of  its  conquest  are  described  in  the  oft-cited  Ubi  solitudinem  faciunt  pacem 
appellant  of  the  Roman  annalist.  We  may  add  that  its  weakest  point  lies 
in  family  rivalries  and  feuds  of  succession,  which,  joined  to  the  anti- 
Wahhabee  reaction  existing  far  and  wide  throughout  Arabia,  may  one  day 
much  disintegrate  and  shatter  the  Nejdean  empire,  yet  not  destroy  it 
altogether.  Ibraheem  Basha  alone  saw  the  true  means  of  delivering  Arabia 
and  her  neighbours  from  the  upas  of  tyrannic  fanaticism,  and  began  the  work 
which  the  caprice  and  folly  of  his  successors  left  incomplete  or  thwarted. 
But  so  long  as  Wahhabeeism  shall  prevail  in  the  centre  and  uplands  of 
Arabia,  small  indeed  are  the  hopes  of  civilization,  advancement,  and 
national  prosperity  for  the  Arab  race. 

Mr.  Palgrave’s  journey  henceforward,  up  to  the  final  catastrophe 
of  bis  shipwreck,  is  free  from  exciting  adventures.  But  this  part 
of  Iris  book  is  fuller  of  information  and  more  prolific  in  detail 
than  any  other.  The  multiplication  of  unfamiliar  items  is  here 
at  its  maximum,  and  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  the  book  is 
now  chiefly  perceived.  The  fertile  and  important  manufacturing 
province  of  Hasa,  now  fairly  started  on  its  downhill  road  to 
ultimate  decay  and  desolation  under  Feysul’s  fanatic  rule,  the 
seaboard  of  Katar,  and  the  intervening  provinces  as  far  as  Muscat, 
are  such  unfamiliar  ground  to  us,  aucl  there  is  so  much  to  be  said 
about  each,  that  we  give  up  all  attempt  to  read  the  book,  but  set 
ourselves  to  learn  it  as  a  lesson  by  small  instalments.  This  we 
must  do  if  we  would  remember  anything,  being  in  the  position  of 
schoolboys  opening  their  first  geography  book,  before  whom  the  whole 
world  lies  as  yet  a  mass  of  unknown  particulars.  Even  in  Oman 
itself,  a  country  with  which  we  have  long  been  holding  diplomatic 
and  commercial  intercourse  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  we  know  so 
very  little  beyond  the  capital  and  below  the  surface,  and  Well- 
sted’s  book,  the  only  authority,  is  so  little  read,  that  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  on  ground  as  new  as  the  interior.  It  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  of 
great  importance  here,  to  follow  Mr.  Palgrave  minutely  through 
all  his  little  voyages  and  trips  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  thriving  seaport  towns  of  these  districts,  and  his  excursion  to 
the  mainland  of  Persia  under  Omanite  rule.  Still  less  would  it  be 
easy  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  political  state  of  Eastern 
Arabia,  and  to  discriminate  the  fluctuating  allegiance  of  the 
important  little  principalities  which  lie  between  the  Wahhabi 
Empire  and  the  central  dominions  of  the  so-called  Imam  of 
Muscat.  Mr.  Palgrave’s  shipwreck  is  likely  to  arrest  every 
reader’s  undivided  attention,  and  to  burry  him  onwards  over  the 
information  chapters,  at  least  on  the  first  time  of  reading.  The 
party  had  broken  up  before  this,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  bad  embarked 
at  Sohar,  the  official  capital  or  Washington  of  Oman,  on  his  way 
to  Muscat,  its  New  York.  His  ship,  a  native  craft,  well  manned 
by  a  sailorlike  Arab  crew,  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of  wind, 
started  a  plank,  became  waterlogged,  and  foundered.^  Mr.  Palgrave 
shall  tell  his  own  escape : — 

The  captain  rose  in  despair  full  length,  and  called  out  “  Irmoo,”  “  throw 
overboard,”  hoping  that  lightening  the  ship  of  her  cargo  might  yet  save  her. 
In  a  moment  the  hatchways  midships  were  removed,  and  all  hands  busy  to 
execute  the  last  and  desperate  duty.  But  no  more  than  three  hales  had 
been  cast  into  the  deep  when  a  ripple  of  blue  phosphoric  light  crossed  the 
main  deck ;  the  sea  was  already  above  board.  No  chance  remained. 
“Ikhamoo,”  “plunge  for  it,”  shouted  the  captain,  and  set  the  example  by 
leaping  himself  amid  the  waves.  All  this  passed  in  less  than  a  minute  ; 
there  was  no  time  for  deliberation  or  attempt  to  save  anything. 

How  to  get  clear  of  the  whirl  which  must  follow  the  ship’s  going  down 
was  my  first  thought.  I  clambered  at  once  on  the  quarter-deck,  which  was  yet 
some  feet  raised  above  the  triumph  of  the  lashing  waves,  invoked  Him  who 
can  save  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  dived  head  foremost  as  far  as  I 
could.  After  a  few  vigorous  strokes  out,  I  turned  my  face  back  towards  the 
ship,  whence  a  wail  of  despair  had  been  the  last  sound  I  had  heard.  There 
I  saw  amid  the  raging  waters  the  top  of  the  mizen-mast  just  before  it  dis¬ 
appeared  below  with  a  spiral  movement  while  I  was  yet  looking  at  it.  Six 
men — five  passengers  and  one  sailor — had  gone  down  with  the  vessel.  A 
minute  later,  and  boards,  mats,  and  spars  were  floating  here  and  there  amid 


the  breakers,  while  the  heads  of  the  surviving  swimmers  now  showed  them¬ 
selves,  now  disappeared,  in  the  moongleam  and  shadow.  .  .  .  On  looking 
around  more  carefully  I  descried  at  some  distance  the  ship’s  boat ;  she  had 
been  dragged  after  us  thus  far  at  a  long  tow,  Arab  fashion,  though  who  had 
cut  her  rope  before  the  ship  foundered  was  what  no  one  of  us  could  ever 
discover.  Stic  had  now  drifted  some  sixty  yards  off,  and  was  dancing  like 
an  empty  nutshell  on  the  ocean. 

♦  *  *  *  *  * 

Another  hour  of  struggle  ;  it  was  past  midnight,  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
storm,  instead  of  abating,  blew  stronger  and  stronger.  A  passenger,  one  of 
the  three  on  the  beam  astern,  felt  too  numb  and  wearied  out  to  retain  his 
hold  by  the  spar  any  longer  ;  he  left  it,  and  swimming  with  a  desperate  effort 
up  to  the  boat,  begged  in  God’s  name  to  be  taken  in.  Some  were  for 
granting  his  request,  others  for  denying ;  at  last  two  sailors,  moved  with 
pity,  laid  Hold,  of  his  arms  where  he  clung  to  the  boat's  side,  and  helped  him 
in.  We  were  now  thirteen  together,  and  the  boat  rode  lower  down  in  the 
water  and  with  more  danger  than  ever ;  it  was  literally  a  hand’s  breadth 
between  life  and  death.  Soon  after  another,  Ibraheem  by  name,  and  also  a 
passenger,  made  a  similar  attempt  to  gain  admittance.  To  comply  would 
have  been  sheer  madness  ;  but  the  poor  wretch  clung  to  the  gunwale  and 
struggled  to  clamber  over,  till  the  nearest  of  the  crew,  after  vainly  entreating 
him  to  quit  hold  and  return  to  the  beam,  saying,  “  It  is  your  only  chance 
of  life,  you  must  keep  to  it,”  loosened  his  grasp  by  main  force,  and  flung 
him  back  into  the  sea,  where  he  disappeared  for  ever.  “  Has  Ibraheem 
reached  you  ?  ”  called  out  the  captain  to  the  sailor  now  alone  astride  of  the 
spar.  “  Ibraheem  is  drowned,”  came  the  answer  across  the  waves.  “  Is 
drowned,”  all  repeated  in  an  undertone,  adding,  “  and  we  too  shall  be 
drowned  also.”  In  fact  such  seemed  the  only  probable  end  of  all  our 
endeavours.  For  the  storm  redoubled  in  violence ;  the  baling  could  no 
longer  keep  up  with  the  rate  at  which  the  waves  entered,  the  boat  became 
waterlogged  ;  the  water  poured  in  hissing  on  every  side  ;  she  was  sinking, 
and  we  were  yet  far  out  in  the  open  sea. 

“  Ikhamoo,”  “  plunge  for  it,”  a  second  time  shouted  the  captain.  “  Plunge 
who  may,  I  will  stay  by  the  boat  so  long  as  she  stays  by  me,”  thought  I, 
and  kept  my  place.  Yoosef,  fortunately  for  him,  was  lying  like  a  corpse, 
past  fear  or  motion ;  but  four  of  our  party,  one  a  sailor,  the  other  three 
passengers,  thinking  that  ail  hope  of  the  boat  was  now  over,  and  that 
nothing  remained  them  but  the  spar,  or  Heaven  knows  what,  jumped  into 
the  sea.  Their  loss  saved  the  remainder :  the  boat  lightened  and  righted 
for  a  moment,  the  pilot  and  I  baled  away  desperately,  she  rose  clear  once 
more  of  the  water  :  those  in  her  were  now  nine  in  all — eight  men  and  a  boy, 
the  captain’s  nephew. 

He  lands  in  a  forlorn  plight,  and  is  taken  due  care  of  by  the  Sultan 
Thoweynee — Secundulus,  we  may  translate  his  name — and  those 
in  authority  under  him.  From  Muscat  he  makes  the  best  of  his 
way  up  the  Gulf  to  Bushire,  only  to  fall  dangerously  ill  of  a  typhus 
fever,  from  which  he  recovers  on  hoard  an  English  steamer,  which 
took  him  from  Basra  to  Bagdad,  medical  care  and  Captain  Selby’s 
hospitality  alone  bringing  him  round.  The  City  of  the  Caliphs  is 
to  him  and  his  readers  longce  finis  chartceque  -masque.  May  his 
shadow  never  he  less,  nor  his  book  either ;  for,  long  as  it  is, 
disagreeing  as  we  do  with  one  or  two  particulars,  and  not  quite 
liking  the  tone  of  some  parts,  there  are  but  few  lines  of  it  we 
could  spare,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  long  before  we  see  its  like 
again. 

Three  chapters  or  disquisitions  have  a  paramount  claim  for 
separate  and  special  notice  in  this  work.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
connected  narrative  of  Wahhabi  history  from  the  first  adoption  of 
the  doctrine  by  Sa’ood  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Paigrave’s 
opportunities  for  collecting  fresh  materials  for  this  purpose,  we 
need  hardly  say,  have  been  turned  to  the  best  account  as  regards  the 
interest  and  literary  merit  of  his  story;  its  other  merits  we  must, 
of  course,  take  for  granted.  The  second  point  is  the  philological 
portion.  Hitherto  no  European  scholar  has  really  lived  in  a 
province  or  country  where  the  vernacular  Arabic  was  absolutely 
identical  with  the  grammatical  Arabic  of  the  Koran  and  the 
higher  literature.  The  best  analogy  to  illustrate  the  philological 
case  would  be,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  we  had  always  been  in 
possession  of  the  old  Norse  literature,  hut  that  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written  was  nowhere  spoken  in  its  archaic  form, 
only  existing  in  the  modern  and  derivative  forms  of  Swedish  and 
Danish,  Iceland  being  assumed  to  be  undiscovered.  Mr.  Palgrave, 
in  discovering  Nejd,  has  done  what  would  he  equivalent  in 
the  supposed  case  to  the  discovery  of  the  Icelanders  actualfy 
speaking  pure  old  Norse.  The  third  point  is  the  philosophy  of 
Mahometanism  stripped  of  the  accessories  with  which  it  has  been 
invested  by  its  non- Arabic  professors,  and  reduced  to  its  ultimate 
elementary  doctrine  of  an  iron  predestination  personified  by  Allah. 
Mr.  Palgrave,  taking  his  stand  on  the  text  of  the  Koran,  and  on  the 
exposition  and  the  practice  of  the  Wahhabi  revivalists,  arraigns 
the  Mahometan  Deity  at  the  bar  of  European  judgment  for  the 
murder  of  uncounted  millions  of  Asiatic  souls,  in  a  passage  which 
is  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning  and  of  eloquence.  But  we  have  said 
that  he  is  an  advocate  and  not  a  judge,  and,  here  as  elsewhere, 
his  logic  is  that  of  special  pleading,  and  his  eloquence  is  forensic 
eloquence.  Calvinists  on  one  hand,  and  masters  of  Koranic  text 
on  the  other,  will  probably  join  issue  with  Mr.  Palgrave  on  the 
two  main  points  which  form  the  groundwork  of  his  argument,  as 
indeed  they  are  bound  to  do ;  hut  we  think  the  position,  in  its 
essence,  is  not  to  be  overthrown,  however  undue  may  be  the  vehe¬ 
mence  with  which  Mr.  Palgrave  sets  it  forth,  and  however  greatly 
it  may  he  mitigated  and  modified  by  circumstances.  Our  own 
position  we  justify  by  simply  stating  that  Mr.  Palgrave  makes  no 
mention  whatever  either  of  non-Mahometan  predestinarianism, 
nor  of  the  chaotic  corruption  of  Eastern  Christianity,  passing  over 
with  no  boundary  line  into  Magianism  and  Buddhism,  which  was 
replaced  by  Semitic  Monotheism.  We  cannot  take  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
view  of  Mahometanism  unmodified,  any  more  than  we  can  take 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  view  of  Alexandrian  Christianity  from  his  Hypatia 
without  some  deduction.  At  any  rate,  the  nearer  the  last  is  to 
truth,  the  more  thankful  Western  Christians  should  be  for  the 
former. 
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A  notice  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  travels  would  he  incomplete  without 
a  reference  to  the  brilliant  and  successful  feat  of  Colonel  Telly, 
our  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  who,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
visited  the  Wahhabi  capital  in  the  avowed  character  of  an 
officer  and  diplomatist,  and  returned  unscathed,  though  by  no 
means  without  hazard,  from  the  lion’s  den,  having  both  transacted 
political  business  and  made  himself  master  of  positive  and  ascer¬ 
tained  geographical  results. 


HINTS  ON  HATS.* 

fid  HERE  was  a  popular  song  many  years  ago  which  took  for  its 
JL  theme  the  effects  of  the  spread  of  education  and  refinement 
among  the  trading  classes  of  the  community.  Its  title  was  “  The 
Literary  Dustman,”  and  it  drew  a  charming  picture  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  gentleman  of  that  calling  in  his  leisure  hours.  Ilis  tastes 
and  accomplishments  were  represented  as  identical  with  those 
usually  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  wealthy  and 
idle,  and,  the  grimy  duties  of  the  day  over,  he  whiled  away  the 
evening  with  literature  and  music,  or  elevated  and  improved  his 
mind  by  the  study  of  art  and  science.  The  popularity  of  the  song 
at  the  time  was  doubtless  due  to  the  obvious  and  humorous 
incongruity  between  the  habits  of  the  actual  dustman  of  the 
period  and  this  ideal  dustman  of  the  future.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  effect  which  we  imagine  the  poet  intended.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  ho  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  progress— from 
internal  evidence  the  date  of  the  poem  maybe  safely  referred  to  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill — and  that  he  was  simply  throwing  into  a 
poetic  form  his  visions  of  the  coming  millennium  of  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Those  visions  have  not  yet  been  realized,  but  we  must  be 
careful  how  we  rashly  stigmatize  them  as  Utopian.  It  is  true  that 
the  dustman  has  not  yet  reached  that  pitch  of  culture  which 
would  enable  him  to  find  in  Beethoven  or  in  a  Bridgewater 
treatise  an  agreeable  relaxation  after  the  toils  of  the  day; 
but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  has  been  a  very  remark¬ 
able  intellectual  progress  in  the  higher  walks  of  trade.  If  we 
have  not  got  to  literary  dustmen,  we  have  at  any  rate  made  some 
advance  in  that  direction,  for  we  have  already  tailors,  perfumers, 
and  hatters  who  are  not  merely  literary  in  their  tastes,  but 
actual  producers  of  a  well-defined  literature.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  too,  that  this  literature  of  the  counter,  young  as  it  is, 
has  already  passed  through  several  of  the  recognised  phases. 
In  its  earliest  state,  we  find  it  in  the  form  of  rugged  but 
spmt-stirrmg  verse,  lyric  or  balladic,  chanting  the  praises  of, 
or  challenging  competition  with,  the  article  which  the  poet  has 
for  sale.  Then  succeeds  the  period  of  didactic  or  narrative 
poetry,  of  which  the  works  of  Warren  of  the  Strand,  who  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  commercial  Chaucer,  are  the  best  example. 
From  him  we  pass  to  the  more  polished  and  elaborate  strains  of 
E.  Moses  and  Son,  whose  richness  of  imagination  and  courtliness 
of  tone  suggest  something  in  common  with  the  school  of  Spenser 
and  his  contemporaries.  The  early  drama  is  represented  by  those 
dialogues  we  used  to  meet  with  in  the  papers,  beginning  with  a 
conversation  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  some  such  common¬ 
place  topic,  but  invariably  winding  up  with  a  eulogy  of  the  superior 
quality  of  somebody’s  hats  or  umbrellas.  Thus,  by  easy  stages,  we 
come  to  that  simple  but  elegant  prose  in  which  the  thoughts  of 
trade  are  at  present  embodied.  Tradesmen  now  are  becoming 
essayists  and  treatise  writers.  They  cultivate  style  and  display 
erudition.  They  have  Lempriere  and  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities  and  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  at  their  fingers’  ends. 
Moses,  or  some  one  in  his  employment,  writes  papers  on  trousers 
which  have  all  the  ease  and  playfulness  of  a  sartorial  Addison. 
Mr.  Eugene  Rimmel,  of  the  Strand,  has  produced  an  exhaustive 
work  on  perfumes  so  highly  scented  that  even  a  blind  man  could 
not  turn  over  its  pages  without  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  and  now  Mr.  Melton,  of  Regent  Street,  Ilatter  to  the 
Queen,  llis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Napoleon  III., 
comes  out  with  a  little  volume  on  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  hats. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  a  book  of  this  sort,  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  production  of  a  tradesman  and  relates  to 
his  trade,  must  be  therefore  a  puff  or  advertisement  of  some  sort. 
It  may  certainly  have  the  effect  of  an  advertisement  in  attract¬ 
ing  public  attention  to  the  author  and  his  wares,  but  he 
cannot  help  that.  He  is  only  obeying  the  natural  instincts 
of  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated  mind  tilled  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  art  to  which  its  best  faculties  have  been  devoted.  This 
appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  case  with  Mr.  Melton, 
lie  has  been  all  his  life  making  hats  and  thinking  about  them. 
He  has  accumulated  stores  of  hat-lore,  and  has  formed  theories  on 
the  subject  of  hats  which  he  does  not  feel  himself  justified  in  with¬ 
holding  from  the  public  any  longer,  and  he  not  unnaturally  protests 
in  his  preface  against  any  misconstruction  of  his  motives.  Next 
to  his  anxiety  for  the  public  good,  his  greatest  desire  is  “  to  offer  a 
humble  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  his  late  illustrious 
patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.”  The  connection 
between  a  treatise  on  hats  and  the  memory  of  His  late  Royal 
Highness  is  at  first  sight  not  very  obvious;  but  if  the  reader  pos¬ 
sesses,  or  has  access  to,  a  set  of  the  volumes  of  Punch,  he  will  find, 
on  referring  back,  that  about  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  good, 
deal  of  badinage  in  the  pages  of  that  periodical  about  the  “  Albert 
Hat,”  a  military  head-dress  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ilis 
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Royal  Highness.  Mr.  Melton,  it  appears,  was  the  hatter  to  whom 
the  Prince  entrusted  the  task  of  throwing  his  conception  into  a 
practical  form,  and  several  of  these  pages  are  devoted  to  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  design  and  correct  taste  of  his  patron.  This  is  highly 
creditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  hatter.  His  profession  has 
been  always  remarkable  for  its  unswerving  loyalty.  Mr.  Thackeray 
made  a  great  mistake,  in  Vanity  Fair,  when  he  described  one  of 
Miss  Briggs’s  covetous  relations  as  “a  Radical  hatter.”  Shoe¬ 
makers  invariably,  and  tailors  occasionally,  are  Radical  in  their 
political  sentiments,  but  hatters  never.  Whether  it  is  that  they 
are  professionally  brought  into  contact  with  the  noblest  portion  of 
the  human  frame,  or  that  the  work  of  their  hands  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  associated  with  ideas  of  dignity,  ceremony,  and 
reverence,  while  their  less  fortunate  brothers  have  to  manufacture 
articles  to  be  sat  upon  or  trampled  under  foot,  hatters  have  always 
been  reverential  in  their  instincts,  and  staunch  supporters  of 
dignities.  Hence,  indeed,  comes  that  charge  of  insanity  which 
is  proverbially  brought  against  them  as  a  class.  “  Mad  as 
a  hatter  ”  is  nothing  more  than  the  unmeaning  gibe  of  some 
bigoted  cobbler  of  levelling  principles  who  attributed  to  mental 
derangement  the  lofty  loyalty  and  chivalrous  Toryism  which  his 
vulgar  mind  was  unable  to  comprehend.  Mr.  Melton  does  not 
hesitate  to  confess  his  obligations  to  the  Prince.  “His  quick 
eye,”  he  says,  “practical  knowledge,  and  elegant  manner  of  con¬ 
veying  his  opinions,  charmed  as  well  as  improved  me.  Whether 
speaking  of  the  material  or  the  make  of  any  article,  the  Prince  was, 
in  many  instances,  more  than  my  master.”  He  has  also  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  taste  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  especially  as  shown  in 
the  more  youthful  style  of  hat  recently  introduced  by  him,  which 
is  poetically  described  as  “  sitting  upon  one  or  two  wise  heads  like 
spring  blossoms  and  autumn  foliage.”  It  is  not  generally  known 
perhaps  that  His  Royal  Highness  has,  besides  this,  “  already  intro¬ 
duced  a  clever  improvement  on  the  round-crowned  felt  hat,”  which 
has  satisfactorily  proved  to  Mr.  Melton’s  mind  that  he  has  “in¬ 
herited  all  the  elegant  anxiety  and  gracious  willingness  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  to  promote  improvement  and  enterprise.” 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Melton  is  a  staunch  conservative  in 
hats,  and  supports  the  existing  cylindrical  or  chimney-pot  form 
manfully.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  mistake  to  denounce  this  shape  as  a 
modern  barbarism,  for  it  has  a  very  respectable  antiquity  to  support 
it.  It  was  introduced  by  Essex,  and  made  popular  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ;  and  evidently  Lord  Bacon  thought  it  becoming,  for  he 
sat  in  it  for  the  portraits  by  which  his  features  are  best  known. 
But,  taking  up  the  question  practically,  Mr.  Melton  passes  in 
review  all  the  hats  and  caps  which  preceded  its  first  appearance 
in  England,  and  then  all  those  which  succeeded  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  until  the  restoration  of  the 
cylinder,  and  asks  his  reader  whether  it  is  not,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  best  shape  we  could  have.  Picturesque  it  is  not,  he 
admits,  but  neither  ought  it  to  be  if  it  is  to  harmonize  with  the 
modem  costume  ;  it  is,  however,  simple  and  sufficiently  dignified, 
and  affords,  better  than  any  other,  the  means  of  securing  a  perfect 
ventilation.  A  great  deal,  however,  depends  on  the  eye  and 
judgment  of  the  artist.  The  hat  should  be  suited  to  the  height, 
breadth  of  shoulder,  and  general  figure  of  the  wearer.  Of  course 
it  must  be  nicely  adapted  to  the  form  of  his  head,  but  this  is  not 
all ;  there  is  his  nose  to  be  considered.  There  is  no  feature  with 
which  nature  indulges  her  fancy  so  freely  as  the  nose,  of  which 
she  has  produced  so  many  varieties.  “  Would,”  says  Mr.  Melton, 
in  a  fine  burst  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  “  the  same  kind  of  hat  suit 
all  of  them,  in  all  their  varieties  of  tips,  points,  and  expressions  P 
Assuredly  not.”  He  does  not  explain  the  precise  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  hat  and  the  nose,  or  on  what  principles  he 
produces  the  desirable  harmony  between  them.  Perhaps  he  could 
not,  any  more  than  a  landscape-painter  could  explain  how  he 
paints  a  sunset ;  and,  even  if  he  could,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  him  to  expose  those  mysteries  of  his  art  to  which  he  has 
attained  by  long  and  patient  study.  The  greatest  genius  in  the 
art  of  hat  adaptation  Mr.  Melton  ever  met  with  seems  to  have 
been  the  late  Count  d’Orsay.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  vary  his 
hats  to  suit  his  coats,  wearing  a  hat  smaller  in  every  way  when  he 
had  on  a  light  riding-coat  than  when  he  wore  that  magnificent 
sealskin  coat  which  he  introduced  into  this  country  with  such 
brilliant  effect. 

It  was  on  the  Count  that  Mr.  Melton  first  tried  his  prentice  hand. 
Mr.  Melton’s  story  is  one  which  Mr.  Smiles  ought  to  have  had  as 
an  illustration  of  energy,  perseverance,  and  noble  ambition.  Born, 
he  says,  to  affluence,  and  trained  up  with  the  prospect  of  entering 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  was  compelled  by  a  reverse  of 
fortune  to  seek  an  immediate  independence  by  his  own  exertions. 
The  successful  career  of  the  famous  Mr.  Moore  the  hatter,  and 
“  the  fashionable  position  of  his  son,  his  four-in-hand,  his  general 
reception  into  good  society,  his  reputation  as  a  patron  of  art  and 
belles  lettres,  pointed  to  well-earned  wealth  in  trade  as  something 
worthy  a  young  gentleman’s  ambition.”  So  Mr.  Melton,  seeing 
that  the  hatting  business  was  an  eminently  genteel  one,  took  to  it 
in  preference  to  any  other,  and,  to  make  a  good  start,  went  to 
Count  D’Orsay  at  once  to  request  the  honour  of  making  a  hat  tor 
him.  The  Count,  after  a  good  deal  of  scientific  conversation  on  the 
subject,  graciously  allowed  him  to  undertake  the  hat;  and,  as  Mr. 
Melton  gratefully  records  the  result,  his  interview  with  this  great 
leader  of  fashion  ended  in  his  receiving  orders  that  resulted  in  a 
brilliant  success.  Since,  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  confidence, 
in  hat  matters,  of  many  royal  and  noble  personages — among  others 
of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington.  A  touching  instance  of 
the  Earl’s  anxiety  to  secure  a  perfect  fit  is  mentioned.  He  once 
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invited  the  author  down  to  Bradgate,  where  he  was  received  with 
noble  and  elegant  hospitality,  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
Divine  service,  and  hearing  a  very  admirable  sermon  from  the 
private  chaplain  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  beautiful 
Countess,  and  finally  received  “  one  of  his  lordship’s  usual  liberal 
orders.” 

Still,  courted  and  caressed  as  he  has  been,  Mr.  Melton  has  had 
slights  to  put  up  with.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  not  behaved 
handsomely  to  him.  Sir  Edwin  painted  a  portrait  of  a  favourite 
dog  of  the  Prince  Consort’s,  and  introduced  into  the  picture  a  hat 
lying  on  a  cushion,  of  which  Mr.  Melton  observes  with  a  deep  and 
manly  pathos — “  Had  the  hat  but  lucidly  been  placed  just  an  inch 
more  horizontally,  the  crown  would  have  displayed  my  name  as 
‘Hatter  to  His  Royal  Highness,’  and  thus  rendered  me  an  incal¬ 
culable  service,  without  prejudicing  the  picture  in  the  least  degree. 
But  Fate,  or  the  artist’s  fancy,  decreed  otherwise.” 


HALL’S  DOCUMENTS  FROM  SIMANCAS* 

SIMANCAS  is  all  the  rage  just  now,  and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Bergenroth  and  even  in  those  of  Mr.  Froude,  Simancas  does 
really  good  service  to  historical  knowledge.  Mr.  Bergenroth 
knows  thoroughly  what  to  do  with  his  papers,  and  even  Mr. 
Froude,  though  we  laugh  at  his  own  comments,  gives  us  real 
materials  towards  forming  a  j  udgment  for  ourselves.  But  we  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall.  By  his  own  account 
he  translatesDon  Tomas  Gonzalez,  but  he  does  not  give  us  the  least 
hint  who  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez  is  or  was.  For  this  surely  needful 
information  he  sends  us  to  Mr.  Stirling’s  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  where  we  get  a  much  clearer  notion  of  what  it  is  that 
we  are  dealing  with  than  Mr.  Hall  himself  gives  us.  Don  Tomas 
Gonzalez,  it  appears,  was  a  Spanish  scholar  of  the  present  century, 
the  author  of  the  memoir  on  which  Mr.  Stirling  founded  his 
well-known  work.  Mr.  Hall  will  perhaps  say  that  everybody 
ought  to  have  read  Mr.  Stirling,  and  that  everybody  who  has 
read  Mr.  Stirling  ought  to  remember  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez.  So 
perhaps  in  strictness  they  ought,  but  Mr.  Stirling  wrote  twelve 
years  ago  and  the  public  memory  is  short.  Most  translators  are 
anxious  to  tell  us  everything  that  they  can  about  their 
author,  and,  if  they  sometimes  overdo  it,  it  is  a  fault  on 
the  right  side.  But,  as  Mr.  Hall  tells  us  nothing  about 
Don  Tomas,  and  as  he  calls  his  work  “  a  series  of  Historical 
Documents,”  a  reader  might  possibly  be  forgiven  even  if  he 
believed  that  Don  Tomas  was  an  original  authority,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth.  But  it  appears  that  the  work 
printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Spanish 
Royal  Academy  of  History  was  not  a  “series  of  Documents,” 
but  a  paper  or  memoir,  the  result  of  Don  Tomas’  researches  among 
the  original  documents.  Don  Tomas  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  of  Simancas  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 
He  brought  the  documents  into  that  orderly  state  which  every 
visitor  to  Simancas  has  since  admired,  and,  as  the  result  of  his 
own  study  of  them,  he  produced  the  memoir  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
employed  by  Mr.  Stirling,  and  the  memoir  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
now  partially  translated  by  Mr.  Hall.  The  memoir  is  a  sort  of 
abstract,  cast  into  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative,  but  with 
hardly  any  comments  of  Don  Tomas’  own,  of  such  among  the 
Simancas  papers  as  bear  on  the  relations  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth. 
Such  an  abstract  of  course  has  its  value,  but  that  value  is  naturally 
greatly  lessened,  now  that  the  archives  of  Simancas  have  become 
more  accessible,  and  have  been  made  use  of  by  several  writers. 
Mr.  Hall,  however,  seems  to  think  otherwise.  But  he  does  not 
translate  the  work  of  Gonzalez  in  full.  He  leaves  out  everything 
about  Scotland  and  Reland — everything  about  Scotland,  because 
Mr.  Froude  has  left  nothing  to  be  said  on  that  subject; 
everything  about  Reland,  because  “  the  history  of  Ireland 
in  the  sixteenth  century  is  yet  to  be  written.”  This  last 
reason  is  a  queer  one  in  any  case,  and  it  sounds  queerer 
still  when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Froude  has  written  nearly 
as  much  about  Ireland  as  he  has  about  Scotland.  It  is  one  of 
the  points  in  which  Mr.  Froude  deserves  real  praise  that  he 
has  not  shrunk  from  a  portion  of  his  subject  from  which  most 
writers  have  shrunk,  and  which  is  certainly  not  attractive  in 
itself.  Mr.  Froude’s  Irish  chapters  are  a  real  addition  to  our 
knowledge ;  we  can  hardly  say  as  much  for  his  talk  about  Mary 
and  Darnley. 

Another  part  of  the  Spanish  scholar’s  narrative  which  Mr.  Hall 
leaves  out  is  “  the  occasional  notices  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Cobhams  and  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.”  Why  they  are  left  out 
we  do  not  exactly  know,  as  the  mention  of  these  naval  heroes  at 
once  sets  Mr.  Hall  boiling  over  in  a  torrent  of  declamation  and 
quotation.  He  treats  us  to  a  Preface  and  Introduction,  which 
between  them  fill  a  number  of  pages  less  only  by  about  a  fourth 
than  the  number  of  pages  allowed  to  the  translation  of  Gonzalez. 
Together  they  number  forty-nine  pages,  while  the  text  and 
notes  are  only  sixty-seven,  and  nearly  all  those  forty-nine  pages 
are  in  the  very  grandest  form  of  the  grand  style.  We  gather  from 
one  passage  that  Mr.  Hall  is  not  a  young  man,  but  his  historical 
discussions  read  like  the  sermons  of  a  poetical  curate  or  the  papers 
of  an  ambitious  fourth-class-man.  In  short  Mr.  Hall  is  an  admirer 
of  Mr.  Froude,  and  he  has  contrived  to  imitate  and  exaggerate  Mr. 
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Froude’s  worst  defects.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mi-.  Froude  to  sa.y  that 
the  copy  is  in  every  way  worse  than  the  model.  We  have  had 
our  laugh  before  now  at  the  defects  of  Mr.  Froude’s  style — at  his 
violent  metaphors  and  often  extravagant  diction.  Still  Mr.  Froude 
gives  us  some  rest  from  that  sort  of  thing;  Mr.  Hall  is  always  at 
it.  Mr.  Froude  said  something  pretty  about  a  May  morning  and 
a  November  sky,  for  which  he  was  well  laughed  at  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  it  all  very  fine,  and  gives  it  us  all 
over  again,  when  he  carries  out  Archdeacon  I’hilpot  to  be  burned 
“  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  cheerless  November  morning.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Froude,  Darnley  and  his  page  were  found  “lying  dead  in 
the  garden  under  the  stars.”  A  garden  over  the  stars  would  have 
been  a  still  more  remarkable  place  to  find  them  in ;  but  never 
mind — Mr.  Hall  thinks  this  too  very  fine,  and  gives  it  us  again  with 
an  epithet  into  the  bargain.  “  The  crowds  rushed  together,  a  wild 
cry  arose,  and  the  corpse  of  Bonner  was  trampled  down  in  his 
grave  beneath  the  pale  stars.”  There  is  plenty  more  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  we  will  give  only  one  more  specimen  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall  at  his  grandest.  He  is  of  course  talking  about  Queen 
Elizabeth : — 

The  dangers  which  broke  around  her  were  very  great,  decision  was 
hazardous,  yet  the  higher  the  storm  hurtled  in  its  force,  so  rode  in  its  career 
her  pride  and  courage.  As  the  flash  struck  harmless,  or  the  clouds  sunk  in 
gloomy  masses  on  the  horizon,  her  mind  sprang  back  as  if  overstrained  by 
its  tension,  and  was  almost  broken  by  the  recoil. 

When  we  turn  to  Gonzalez’  Memoir  itself,  we  do  not  find 
much  in  it  which  we  have  not  already  seen  either  in  Mr.  Froude 
or  somewhere  else.  This  is  no  sort  of  blame  to  the  Spanish 
scholar,  but  it  does  make  us  rather  amazed  at  the  work  being,  at 
this  time  of  day,  introduced  to  English  readers  with  such  a  flourish 
of  trumpets.  Mr.  Hall’s  notions  of  English  are  so  odd,  and  the 
average  translator’s  notions  of  his  duty  are  so  lax,  that,  when  we 
come  to  any  inaccuracy,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  whether  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  Mr.  Hall,  to  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez,  or  to  the  original 
writers  whom  Don  Tomas  followed.  For  instance,  when  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  becomes  Lord  Henry  Sidney,  when  Viscount 
Montague  is  made  an  Earl,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  is  made  a 
Duke,  the  fault  may  very  well  lie  with  any  one  of  the  three.  But 
when  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  so  familiar  in  all  despatches  as  Lord 
Robert,  figures  as  “  Leicester  ”  before  his  time,  we  suspect  Mr. 
Hall ;  and  we  are  sure  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Hall  can  be  the  author 
of  the  following  piece  of  nonsense  :  — 

On  the  29th  of  September  [1564],  the  Queen  conferred  the  title  of  Baron 
and  Earl  upon  Leicester — a  title  hitherto  restricted  to  the  second  sons  of  the 
Royal  family. 

Mr.  Hall  makes  the  title  —  oi  Leicester,  we  suppose  —  be 
restricted  to  second  sons  of  the  Royal  family,  and  yet  he  makes  it 
borne  by  “  Leicester  ”  before  he  becomes  “Leicester,”  and  before 
he  becomes  Earl  or  Baron.  We  cannot  conceive  Gonzalez,  with 
the  original  despatches  before  him,  writing  such  stuff,  and  we 
should  greatly  like  to  know  what  the  Spanish  is.  What  he  means 
is  that  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  an 
Earldom  which,  since  the  days  of  the  great  Simon,  had  been,  not 
exactly  “  restricted  to  the  second  sons  of  the  Royal  family,”  but 
certainly  borne  only  by  persons  of  Royal  descent. 

With  this  before  us,  we  next  want  to  know  what  the  following 
means : — 

Elizabeth  now  began  to  nominate  dignitaries  to  the  Church ;  and  because 
there  was  some  doubt  whether  a  woman  could  take  the  title  and  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  “  Head  of  the  Church,”  it  was  arranged  that  the  chapters 
of  cathedrals  should  collate,  institute,  and  consecrate  those  appointed  by  her, 
according  to  the  recent  authorized  ceremonies.  This  was  very  ditferent 
from  that  which  obtained  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Edward  VI., 
since  the  nomination  of  the  Crown  was  then  alone  sufficient. 

Now  tbis  is  a  point  on  wbicb  either  Gonzalez  or  his  original 
authorities  might  easily  go  wrong,  but,  if  so,  a  careful  English 
editor  would  have  pointed  it  out  in  a  note.  What  is  meant  by 
the  Chapters  consecrating— that  is,  we  suppose,  consecrating 
Bishops — is  altogether  puzzling  to  us,  and,  we  should  think, 
would  have  been  equally  puzzling  to  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez,  himself 
a  member  of  the  Chapter  of  Plasencia.  What  follows  is  utterly  un¬ 
intelligible,  implying  as  it  does  that,  under  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  King’s  nomination  was  enough  to  make  a 
Bishop  without  even  consecration.  Now  surely  every  one  knows 
that,  by  the  statute  of  Henry,  not  only  consecration  but  election 
and  confirmation  were  retained,  only  the  Chapter  and  the 
Archbishop  were  bound  under  penalties  to  elect  and  confirm  the 
person  recommended  by  the  Crown.  By  the  statute  of  Edward, 
the  Crown  appointed  directly,  as  is  still  done  with  the  Irish 
Bishoprics.  But,  even  under  Edward,  no  one  thought  of  acting 
as  a  Bishop  without  consecration.  Elizabeth  brought  back  the 
law  to  what  it  had  been  under  her  father.  A  Spanish  writer, 
either  then  or  now,  might  very  pardonably  confound  the  statute  of 
Edward  with  the  statute  of  Henry,  and  might  suppose  that,  under 
Henry,  Bishops  were  appointed  by  letters  patent.  But  we  can 
hardly  fancy  either  De  Quadra  then  or  Gonzalez  now  writing 
the  stuff  which  Mr.  Hall  puts  into  their  mouths.  Again,  what  are 
we  to  make  of  such  a  sentence  as  this  ? 

Cecil  drew  up  a  work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
Romish  doctrines,  and  the  intolerance  of  that  Church  in  every  country. 

Can  this  piece  of  slipshod  Protestant  English  be  a  fair  trans¬ 
lation  of  anything  written  by  a  Spanish  churchman  in  any  age  ? 

In  another  place,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  we  see  a  bit  of 
the  genuine  Canon  of  Plasencia  cropping  out.  “Doctor  Story, 
commissary  against  the  Lutherans,  broke  from  prison.”  This 
means  that  Doctor  Story  had  played  an  active  part  in  the  perse- 
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cution  under  Mary.  But  we  doubt  whether  everybody  could  see 
this  meaning  lurking  under  the  words,  “  commissary  against  the 
Lutherans,”  which  would  more  naturally  imply  some  office  held 
at  the  time  (1563).  But  the  word  “  Lutherans  ”  clearly  comes 
from  Gonzalez  or  his  authorities,  not  from  Mr.  Hall.  Again,  Mr. 
Hall  makes  Elizabeth  say  (p.  59)  “  that  she  desired  to  establish 
in  her  kingdom  the  Augusttwe  Confession  of  Faith.”  It  is  surely 
no  breach  of  charity  to  suppose  that  De  Feria  spoke  of  the 
Augustan  Confession,  that  is,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  but 
that  Mr.  Hall  jumbled  it  up  with  the  still  more  famous  “  Confes¬ 
sions  ”  of  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

Mr.  Hall  has  some  odd  things  of  his  own,  in  the  way  both  of 
facts  and  of  English.  The  Vidame  of  Chartres,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  year  1563,  was,  he  tells  us,  "suspected  of  an  intimate* 
liaison  with  Marie  de  Medici,  accorded  for  diplomatic  purposes.” 
He  adds  “  This  is  merely  doubtful.”  When  people  write  a  pie¬ 
bald  jumble  of  two  languages,  it  is  hard  to  track  them  in  detail ; 
but  “accorded  a  liaison”  is  an  odd  expression,  and  “this  is 
merely  doubtful  ”  is  as  odd  a  form  of  contradiction.  Moreover, 
as  the  person  commonly  known  as  “  Marie  de  Medici  ”  was  not 
bom  till  1  573,  we  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Hall  is  thinking  not 
of  Mary  but  of  Katharine.  Among  other  faults  of  style,  Mr.  Hall 
has  a  fancy  for  leaving  out  the  word  “  that  ”  to  such '  an  extent  as 
to  make  many  of  his  sentences  nearly  unintelligible.  One  has  to 
read  over  such  sentences  as  the  following  more  than  once : — “  The 
English  Catholics  now  loudly  complained  that  whilst  in  full  re¬ 
liance  Philip  would  aid  them  in  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual,  he  had  abandoned  them  entirely.”  “  But  does  not 
the  fact  of  attendants  being  allowed  her  rather  moderate 
the  opinion,  the  imprisonment  was  ordered  in  a  tyrannical  spirit  P  ” 
Spaniards,  like  Frenchmen,  cannot  always  spell  English  names, 
and  Granvelle  calls  Dr.  Wotton,  “  Vothon  ”  and  “  Wothon.”  This, 
in  Mr.  Hall’s  dialect,  becomes  “He  i3  often  alluded  to  as  Dr. 
Vothon,  or  Wothon,  in  the  Granvelle  papers.”  The  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers  “pullulate”  in  Spain.  The  Bishop  of  London 
“  commenced  publicly  to  persecute.”  When  De  Quadra  (see 
Froude,  vii.  398)  thought  of  murdering  his  secretary  Borghese,  but 
doubted  about  having  the  deed  done  in  England,  Mr.  Hall  talks 
of  “  the  Bishop’s  anxiety  and  conscientious  scruples  to  murder  him.” 
How  Arch  bishop  Grindal  could  “  attaint  John  Stow,  the  tailor,  as  a 
fautor  of  Papistry,”  is  a  question  of  law  rather  than  of  language. 
One  word  more ;  why  should  an  Austrian  Archduke  be  called 
Carlos  in  English  merely  because  he  happens  to  be  spoken  of  in  a 
Spanish  State  paper?  Charles  or  Karl  as  you  will,  but  surely  not 
Carlos. 


ON  THE  HEIGHTS.* 

E  begin  to  think  that  the  penny  papers  on  which  this 
country  prides  itself  will  create  a  revolution,  not  in  German 
politics,  for  of  them  M.  von  Bismark  and  the  native  vis  inertia; 
aTe  likely  to  continue  to  take  care,  but  in  German  literature.  The 
professors  and  literary  men  of  Germany  have  been  of  late  so 
constantly  informed  that  they  have  no  capacity  for  politics  that, 
in  self-defence,  they  seem  rushing  headlong  into  the  midst  of 
them.  The  Austrian  ex-Minister,  M.  von  Schmerling,  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  academical  and  literary  guests  at  the  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Vienna  University,  at  the  same  time  bade 
them  au  revoir  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament  of  the  future.  More 
than  one  academical  star  has  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse  to  befall 
his  professional  career  while,  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  he  has  taken  part 
in  defending  a  helpless,  or  establishing  an  impossible,  constitution. 
The  author  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  histories  of  Rome  is 
writing  pamphlets  about  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies ;  the 
originator  of  the  cellular  theory  has  been  challenged  to  fight  a 
duel  with  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister;  and  there  seem  good 
grounds  for  fear  lest  the  aulas  of  the  Universities  should  be 
turned  into  deserts,  and  the  chairs  of  the  professors  cry  out 
for  the  truants  who  have  quitted  them  for  the  attractions  of 
the  tribune.  And  the  movement  has  extended  further  downwards, 
till  no  German  novelist  can  write  a  tale  without  a  political 
purpose,  and  the  very  wives  and  daughters  of  Germany  can 
procure  nothing  from  the  circulating  library  which  will  not 
turn  their  minds  to  the  great  national  and  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  ruffling  the  wonted  calm  of  their  husbands  and 
brothers. 

That  M.  Gustav  Freytag,  in  his  Lost  Manuscript,  should  have 
lectured  the  princes  of  Fatherland  with  more  of  the  bitterness  than 
of  the  brevity  of  the  Roman  historian  who  serves  as  a  background 
to  his  tale,  was  not  surprising.  He  has  always  been  more  of  a 
politician  than  a  poet ;  and  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  most  restless  of  German  princes  and 
politicians,  was  not  likely  to  change  the  bent  of  his  mind.  But 
from  the  only  other  German  novelist  with  whose  writings  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country  are  fa¬ 
miliar — from  the  pastoral  Berthold  Auerbach — we  should  not  have 
expected  a  political  novel.  We  were  aware  that  he  bad  tem¬ 
porarily  turned  his  attention  from  the  chronicles  of  village  life  in 
the  Schwarzwald  to  metaphysical  speculations ;  we  believe  he  not 
long  ago  published  a  life  of  Spinoza,  but  this  the  world  was  not 
bound  to  read ;  while  a  new  novel  by  M.  Auerbach  recalls  too  many 
pleasant  associations  of  well-remembered  tales  to  pass  equally 
unnoticed.  On  the  Heights  comes  before  the  world  with  a  face 
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innocent  enough.  On  first  glancing  through  the  uncut  pages,  we 
recognised  passages  in  the  genial  dialect  with  which  Barfiissle 
and  Clemens  have  made  us  familiar.  But,  on  commencing  the 
perusal  of  the  book,  we  found  to  our  dismay,  before  we  had  finished 
its  first  chapter,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  old  Auerbach  discoursing 
village  idyls  in  the  accents  of  pure  and  simple  nature,  but  a  Daniel 
come  to  judgment  (though  in  his  maturer  years)  over  kings  and 
courts,  over  despotism  and  constitutionalism,  over  the  political 
present  and  future  of  nations. 

On  the  Heights,  like  many  modem  novels,  commences  as  a  double 
story,  and  is  in  its  course,  by  more  or  less  violent  means,  forced 
into  a  kind  of  unity.  Of  the  plot  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  par¬ 
takes  of  that  kind  of  improbability  which  no  doubt  occasionally 
occurs  in  real  life,  but  which  is  none  the  less  objectionable  in  fiction. 
We  are  introduced  to  a  German  Court  of  the  present  day,  with  a 
King  and  Queen  regnant,  and  a  Prince  Royal  in  expectation.  For 
this  infant  a  nurse  is  wanted,  and  is  found  in  the  wife  cf  a  young 
easantin  the  mountains.  Walpurga  is  separated  from  her  own  new- 
orn  babe  and  brought  to  the  Court  in  the  nick  of  time.  Here  she 
spends  a  year,  during  which  she  is  particularly  befriended  by  a 
young  Countess,  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  capital,  and  secretly 
loved  by  the  King.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  nurse  to  the 
mountains,  where  her  earnings  enable  her  husband  to  buy  a 
property  of  his  own,  the  intrigue  at  Court  comes  to  a  crisis ;  and 
Countess  Irma  takes  flight.  She  is  believed  to  have  drowned  her¬ 
self,  but  actually  takes  refuge  with  Walpurga,  and  lives  a  life  of 
seclusion  and  self-imposed  penance  for  a  year  or  two,  after  which 
she  retires  to  a  solitary  cottage  still  “  higher  up  ”  to  die,  being 
only  discovered  at  the  last  moment  by  the  repentant  King  and  his 
forgiving  consort. 

The  story,  as  we  have  said,  is  neither  probable  nor  pleasing ;  but 
it  offers  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  M.  Auerbach’s 
descriptive  powers,  which  are  undoubted,  and  for  psychological 
analysis,  of  which  within  certain  limits  he  is  equally  a  master- 
As  long  as  he  is  describing  the  difficulty  which  the  peasant  woman 
experiences  in  tearing  herself  from  her  home,  the  strange  sensa¬ 
tions  with  which  she  is  overpowered  in  the  unaccustomed  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  city  and  court  life,  the  native  vigour  with  which  shs 
overcomes  them  without  at  the  same  time  being  able  to  refrain 
from  indulging  in  the  affectation  of  extreme  naivete,  and  the 
satisfaction,  not  unmixed  with  occasional  misgivings  of  mortified 
vanity,  with  which  she  returns  into  her  old  conditions  of  life,  thffl 
author  is  at  his  very  best.  Not  less  effective  is  the  character  ®S 
the  temporarily  deserted  husband,  a  peasant  of  few  words  but.  ® 
sound  heart,  who  unites  a  good  natured  contempt  for  the  woman¬ 
kind  and  their  ways  with  a  ready  deference  to  their  decisions 
when  these  are  not  contrary  to  absolute  prejudices  or  convictions: 
of  his  own.  Equally  good  are  several  of  the  minor  (peasant 
characters — mine  host  of  the  “Gems,”  the  second-best  unaa  hx 
the  village,  who  attempts  to  rule  public  opinion  from  behind 
his  inn-table;  and  the  great  peasant  proprietor,  whose  stolid 
patronage  is  a  royal  credential  to  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
community.  Walpurga’ s  mother — an  old  peasant- woman  full 
of  wise  saws  and  religious  instances  —  is  also  a  character  very 
naturally  and  beautifully  drawn,  and  free,  as  M.  Auerbach’s 

easants  almost  invariably  are,  from  any  exaggeration.  As  sorne- 

ody  in  the  book  remarks  with  great  truth,  peasant  women’3 
petticoats  are,  after  all,  not  so  short  in  real  life  as  on  the  stage. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  rest  of 
the  hawte-volee ?  We  confess  to  be  without  the  knowledge  which 
personal  observation  can  supply  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  life  of 
German  sovereigns  and  their  Courts.  But  we  make  bold  to  doubt 
the  existence,  in  any  of  the  German  principalities,  of  a  Court 
where  everybody  talks  in  the  style  of  the  great  people  of  this 
novel.  Apart  from  the  Court  doctor,  a  sardonic  Liberal  and  a 
philosopher  par  excellence — apart  from  Count  Wildenort,  Irma’s 
father,  a  discontented  noble,  whose  chief  consolation  appears  to  be 
the  unlimited  power  of  uttering  reflections  on  himself)  the  evils 
of  Court-life,  and  things  in  general — there  is  not  one  of  these 
exalted  personages  whose  common  conversation  is  not  a  cor¬ 
nucopia  of  proverbial  philosophy.  How  the  King — whose 
fault,  it  seems,  was  over-governing — could  have  found  time  to 
govern  at  all  while  having  to  take  the  lead  in  so  many  and 
arduous  conversations,  passes  our  powers  of  understanding.  The 
Queen  annoys  him  by  her  sentimentality,  but  he  is  himself  a  very 
Zimmermann.  If  he  has  his  doubts  and  his  difficulties,  he  also 
has  his  consolations :  — 

The  King  manifested  an  unusually  vivid  interest  in  the  reviews  and 
field-days  of  the  army.  The  pliability  of  the  masses  of  troops,  and  the 
exact  conduct  of  their  movements,  formed  a  satisfactory  contrast  to  a  certain 
want  of  system  and  order  in  public  affairs. 

So  gifted  a  Sovereign  was  not  likely  to  regard  the  question  of 
constitutional  government  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view.  The 
following  was  the  mental  process  by  which  he  came  to  adopt  a 
system  of  government  which  German  sovereigns  in  general 
pursue,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  all  simultaneously 
arrived  at  it  by  a  consentaneous  psychological  evolution :  — 

If  the  King  had  been  asked  on  his  conscience,  lie  would  have  declared  iu 
all  sincerity  of  heart—  I  love  the  Constitution,  and  I  am  true  to  it.  And  yet 
there  existed  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  an  invincible  dislike  against  it,  for  it 
limited  the  fulness  of  individuality.  In  the  same  way,  he  loved  his  wife 
and  adored  his  [fair]  friend  from  strong  impulses  of  his  heart,  but  as  he 
would  not  have  any  law,  so  he  would  also  have  no  affection  limit  him— for 
that  hinders  the  free  development  and  perfect  growth  of  individuality. 
Every  claim  on  the  part  of  another,  whether  this  other  was  the  constitution 
of  the  State  or  the  mind  of  a  friend,  roused  his  indignation  as  if  it  had  been 
an  attempt  at  oppression.  He  desired  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  yet  at  the 
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same  time  not  go  without  law  and  love.  He  could  not  spare  the  assent  of 
others,  but  he  would  not  allow  them  the  right  of  contradiction.  He  wished 
to  see  the  old-accustomed  love  of  the  English  nation  to  its  rulers  take  root 
in  his  country  also,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  act  according  to  his 
Own  personal  judgment.  He  studied  the  laws  of  the  Constitution ,  but  inclined 
to  interpretations  of  them  which  rendered  them  illusory.  lie  loved  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  he  loved  his  wife ;  he  esteemed  the  virtues  of  and  wished  to  be  true 
to  either,  and  yet  not  renounce  the  pursuits  of  his  own  inclination. 

Heine  has  somewhere  said  that  the  French  love  liberty  as.  their 
mistress,  the  English  as  their  wife,  and  the  Germans  as  their  old 
grandmother.  Even  the  latter  kind  of  affection  is  preferable  to 
the  free  conjugal  feeling  of  a  monarch  towards  his  wife  par  con- 
venance,  that  dear  horrid  Constitution. 

But  if  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  volatile  King’s  doubtful 
appreciation  of  the  charms  of  his  Constitution,  and  still  more  so 
the  unsteadiness  of  his  devotion  to  his  sentimental  spouse  in  the 
flesh,  the  process  by  which  he  is  converted  at  first  into  a  consti¬ 
tutional  King  and,  parenthetically,  into  a  loyal  husband,  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  comprehend.  Sudden  terror  and  repentance 
having-  seized  upon  the  object  of  his  unlawful  affections,  she  escapes 
into  solitude  under  a  series  of  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
create  the  belief  that  she  has  committed  suicide.  The  very  day 
on  which  the  news  reaches  the  King,  he  flies  for  consolation  to  an 
old  admirer  of  his  lost  love,  who  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  a 
strong  political  Liberal.  The  conversation  which  ensues,  which  is 
too  long  to  quote,  while  an  extraction  of  its  essence  is  simply 
impossible,  convinces  the  King  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
expiating  liis  guilt — that  of  becoming  a  constitutional  Sovereign. 
He  accordingly  resolves  to  do  so ;  but  we  are  happily  spared  any 
account  of  the  practical  results  of  his  reformation.  The  Queen, 
less  easily  managed  than  the  Constitution,  comes  back  to  him,  we 
are  happy  to  add,  before  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  Her  com¬ 
pany  was  no  loss  during  the  first  half  of  it. 

We  had  almost  been  ungallant  enough  to  dismiss  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  novel  without  saying  a  word  of  its  heroine.  Countess 
Irma  von  Wildenort  is  a  very  sprightly  philosopher  before  the 
period  of  her  penance,  and  a  very  solemn  philosopher  during  its 
course.  We  are,  unable  to  decide  in  which  character  we  admire 
her  the  least.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  her  excuse,  as  being  the 
child  of  a  father  who  has  all  the  offensive  qualities  of  a  recluse 
without  the  redeeming  virtue  of  silence.  In  one  passage  he 
favours  his  daughter  and  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  mental 
process  through  which  he  has  attained  to  his  views  in  life — an 
exposition  which  misses  its  effects  on  his  child,  and  may  possibly 
on  the  reader  also.  The  recluse  narrowly  escapes  (by  sudden 
death)  an  opportunity  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  House  of 
^Representatives,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  would  have  found  a 
more  sympathetic  audience.  Irma’s  brother  is,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  a  type  of  the  military  junker  which  cannot  be  said  to  go 
wide  of  the  mark ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  only  Court  character 
which  is  true  to  actual  life  should  be  so  to  a  very  offensive  phase 
of  it.  But  to  return  to  his  gifted  sister ;  she  is  perhaps  least  bear¬ 
able  when,  like  the  heroine  of  so  many  German  novels,  she  finds 
it  necessary  to  alleviate  her  own  penance  by  inflicting  on  the 
reader  that  of  a  diary  of  detached  thoughts — a  diary,  moreover, 
of  138  pages!  These  lucubrations  “  of  the  solitary  child  of  the 
world  ”  have  afflicted  us  at  least  more  than  we  care  to  confess. 
The  sympathizing  reader  shall  not  be  spared  a  specimen  or 
two : — 

I  have  pierced  my  hand  with  the  gimlet,  because  I  think  too  much  of 
other  things  while  at  work. 

The  little  old  man  has  smeared  a  salve  on  it. 

V  V  *  ip  * 

One  hears  the  rain  fall,  but  not  the  snow.  The  bitter  grief  still  manifests 

itself ;  the  self-contained  grief  is  silent. 

*  *  *  *  * 

To  do  no  more  evil — there  is  yet  a  step  from  that  to  doing  good. 

I  should  like  to  accomplish  a  great  action.  Where  is  it  ?  In  myself  alone. 

But  we  forbear.  It  is  with  little  satisfaction  to  ourselves  that  we 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  a  writer  of  great  originality  and 
well-earned  fame  has  for  once  lost  himself  in  an  attempt  to  force 
his  undoubted  genius  into  a  path  which  is  foreign  to  it,  and  with 
which  no  expenditure  of  unnatural  efforts  will  ever  render  it 
familiar.  M.  Berlhold  Auerbach  already  occupies  an  honourable 
position  in  modern  German  literature,  but  he  will  not  elevate  it 
by  introducing  any  more  Schwarzwald  nurses  into  royal  palaces, 
or  by  misinterpreting  the  elective  affinities  of  other  people,  and 
misreading  his  own. 


must  be  pervaded  by  a  single  harmonious  tint.  That  feature 
which  is  common  to  all  the  lives  must  be  allowed  to 
predominate,  not  harshly,  but  distinctly  and  uniformly,  over  the 
features,  however  salient,  of  each  individual  life.  It  must  be 
always  kept  in  view  that  this  common  feature  is  the  only  excuse 
which  the  portraits  have  for  appearing  in  the  same  gallery.  Of 
course  this  unity  of  tone  will  be  the  more  easily  imparted  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  points  of  contact  between  the  members  of  the 
group  are  more  numerous,  and  the  analogy  broader.  In  the 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  to  take  a  simple  case,  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  book  is  guaranteed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  nature 
of  its  subject.  The  biographical  sketches  of  labouring  men,  by 
Mr.  Smiles,  derive  the  same  advantage  from  the  pervading  moral 
of  self-help.  But  where  the  affinity  between  the  members  of  the 
group  is  slight  or  fanciful,  it  requires  very  considerable  skill  to 
give  a  uniform  colouring  to  the  whole.  The  peculiar  ingenuity 
of  M.  de  Moliy’s  book  consists  in  his  having  contrived 
to  do  this  with  very  slight  means.  The  fact  that  ten  persons,  all 
clever  in  radically  different  ways,  died  at  ages  ranging  from 
21  to  37,  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  a  very  strong  reason 
for  putting  them  into  the  same  book,  and  calling  them  “  Les 
Jeunes  Ombres.”  The  pathos  of  that  brotherhood  which  none 
enter  but  the  gifted  who  die  young  has,  indeed,  employed  great 
poetry.  But  the  association  of  such  names  belongs  most  appro¬ 
priately  to  reunions  in  the  other  world.  It  is  thus  that  Ovid 
imagined  the  shade  of  Tibullus  welcomed  by  the  young  poets  who 
had  gone  before  : — 

Obvius  liuic  venias,  hedera  juvenilia  cinctus 
Tempora,  cum  Calvo,  docte  Catulle,  tuo. 

It  is  thus  that  Shelley,  in  a  magnificent  passage,  describes  the 
salutation  that  received  the  entering  spirit  of  Adonais  : — 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 

Rose  from  their  thrones,  placed  beyond  mortal  thought, 

Far  in  the  unapparent.  Chatterton 
Rose  pale  ;  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him  ;  Sidney  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 

Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot, 

Arose ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved  ; 

Oblivion,  as  they  rose,  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

M.  de  Moiiy  attempts  a  more  difficult  task.  He  groups  his  decad 
of  Marcelli  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  contrives  to  harmonizo 
his  treatment  of  their  lives  by  a  certain  pervading  sombreness  of 
colouring  which  is  very  clever,  and  which  only  a  Frenchman  could 
have  managed  so  well. 

First  on  the  list  stands  Alfred  de  Musset.  He  entered  life  at  a 
period  which  M.  de  Moiiy  characterizes  as  “so  strange  that 
we  can  find  no  parallel  to  it  in  history — at  least  in  regard 
to  the  complete  novelty  of  its  principles,  so  far  as  there  can 
be  new  principles  under  the  sun.”  This  period  has  usually 
been  styled  the  “romantic,”  but  M.  de  Moiiy  demurs  to  the 
appellation ;  it  should  rather  be  called  the  period  of  freedom. 
A  reaction  from  servile  classicalism  had  set  in.  Young  France 
had  made  the  brilliant  discovery  that  the  one  thing  needful  is 
to  meet  and  welcome  “une  inspiration  contemporaine.”  But 
this  movement  was  now  in  its  second  phase.  “  A  sweet  and  tender 
melancholy  ”  had  distinguished  the  early  nursings  of  the  reformers 
on  liberty  of  thought.  The  rising  generation  of  literary  men  had 
taken  up  liberal  principles  with  hasty  violence.  “  Le  sceptieisme 
Voltairien  ”  had  crept  over  the  ideal  aspirations  of  a  more  earnest 
time.  Materialism,  hard,  licentious,  sneering,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  sketch  shows  how  fatally  the  influence  of  the  circles  in 
which  the  success  of  Contes  cFEspagne  placed  Alfred  de  Musset 
told  upon  what  was  Byronic  in  his  temperament,  and  how  essen¬ 
tially  foreign  the  shallow  infidelity  then  in  fashion  was  to  his 
genuine  character. 

The  analysis  of  Maurice  de  Guerin’s  genius  is  less  discriminative 
than  that  by  Professor  Matthew  Arnold.  M.  de  Moiiy  observes : — 
“  Two  powers  existed  in  M.  de  Guerin — power  of  external  con¬ 
templation,  and  power  of  inward  analysis — and  they  ruled  all 
others.”  It  is  inaccurate  to  place  these  two  tendencies  of  Guerin’s 


LES  JEUNES  OMBRES.* 

DE  MOtjY’S  graceful  recucil  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that 
kind  of  literary  work  which  is  better  done  in  France  than 
in  England.  The  idea  of  grouping  a  few  of  those  names  which 
are  associated  by  “  the  alliance  of  youth,  genius,  and  death  ”  is 
not  in  itself  a  very  novel  or  ingenious  conception.  But  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  an  artistic  and  an  inartistic  way  of  executing 
it.  Each  individual  portrait  might  be  carefully  finished,  the 
pathos  of  each  separate  history  might  be  powerfully  developed, 
and  yet  the  aggregate  result  might  fail  to  be  a  work  of  art.  It 
might  chance  to  be  only  a  piece  of  bookmaking.  The  canon 
which  is  so  obvious  in  its  application  to  a  picture  or  a  statue 
is  not  less  true  of  a  book — that  a  performance,  to  be  artistic, 
must  have  unity  as  a  whole.  In  order  that  a  series  of 
biographical  sketches  may  amount  to  an  artistic  book,  they 
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Ilis  grand  characteristic  was  the  surrender  of  his 
whole  being,  as  passively  as  if  it  were  an  riEolian  harp,  to 
these  influences  of  external  nature.  The  “analyse  intime” 
spoken  of  by  M.  de  Moiiy  was  scarcely  more  than  the  accurate 
registration  of  the  feelings  which  those  influences  excited. 

Edgar  Poe  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  typical  American  authors 
who  reproduce  the  characteristics  of  a  people  “  yet  in  the  gristle,” 
as  Burke  said.  Washington  Irving,  Cooper  (greatly  superior  in 
his  way  to  Walter  Scott,  according  to  M.  de  Moiiy),  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Hawthorne  (whose  novels  are  “  transcendental  ”),  all 
bear  this  national  impress.  The  theory  as  regards  Edgar  Poe  is 
worked  out  as  follows : — 

II  avail,  comme  ses  compatriotes,  dans  le  domaine  de  l'esprit,  ce  courage 
aventureux,  ce  mepris  du  temps,  ce  gout  de  l’excentrique,  avec  ce  je  ne  sais 
quoi  de  colossal,  de  monstrueux  parfois  dans  la  conception,  qui  semlilent  le 
propre  d’un  peuple  tourmente  par  un  exefes  d’audace,  livre  par  une  inex¬ 
perience  juvenile  aux  plus  bizarres  emportements,  ignorant  le  frein  et  la 
regie  dans  les  formidables  desirs  de  son  imagination,  epris  a  la  Ibis  du  plus 
incurable  materialisme,  et,  si  je  puis  employer  ce  ncologisme,  de  la  plus 
vague  religiosite',  remplissant  de  tumulte  et  de  bruit  des  cites  immenses  et 
subissant  1’attraction  des  incommensurables  deserts. 

To  account  for  Edgar  Poe’s  failure  in  verse,  a  very  curious 
theory  is  advanced,  from  which,  so  far  as  we  comprehend  it,  we 
entirely  dissent.  Poetry,  says  M.  de  Moiiy,  is  intended  to  express 
vague  things ;  but  some  graceful  ideas  are  so  extremely  vague 
that  one  does  not  do  them  justice  by  expressing  them  in  verse. 
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They  require  a  mild  corrective ;  they  must  he  expressed  in  prose. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  much  simpler. 
Edgar  Poe’s  fancies  were  less  poetical  than  grotesque.  Dante,  in 
the  nether  regions,  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  enter  into  as  much 
quaint  detail  as  he  pleased  ;  but  an  imagination  which  outraged 
probability  in  a  familiar  sphere  violated  the  first  conditions  of 
poetry. 

Madlle.  Rachel  is  considered  in  the  various  aspects  of  her  per¬ 
fection  as  an  interpretess  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  As  pre-eminent 
among  her  triumphs  of  expression,  M.  de  Moiiy  recalls  the  scene 
in  which  Hermione  listens  to  the  suit  of  her  humbled  rival : — 

Immobile,  distraite,  liaineuse,  ello  retablissait  negligemment  sur  son  bras 
les  plis  de  son  manteau,  ou  jouait  avec  son  bracelet  d'or.  L’embarras  de  re- 
pondre,  l’indifference  pour  un  malheur  qui  la  venge,  la  satisfaction  dissimule'e 
d’un  abaissement  dont  le  contre-coup  elfeve  le  de'dain  de  la  princesse  triom- 
phante  pour  la  captive  liumiliee,  l’impatience  d'e'couter  un  discours  qui  inter- 
rompt  les  transports  d’un  bonheur  fugitif  mais  si  impetueusement  compris, 
on  retrouvait  cette  multitude  de  sentiments  dans  son  expression  tout 
ensemble  ennuye'e  et  liautaine,  dans  ce  geste  familier  qui  disait  tant  des 
choses. 

Hegdsippe  Moreau,  the  next  jeune  ombre,  is  an  undeveloped 
Theocritus,  with  a  great  talent  for  idyllic  poetry,  of  which  he  has 
left  proof  in  some  lines  on  the  Voulzie,  the  river  of  his  native 
town.  lie  went  to  Paris  to  make  his  way,  and  fell  into  the  worst 
Republican  set,  among  whom  intemperance  soon  finished  the  work 
commenced  by  hardship.  The  next  shade  which  flits  by  is  that 
of  an  Anylaise — Currer  Bell.  It  is  amusing  to  read  a  French 
analysis  of  Jane  Eyre’s  coquetterie : — • 

Ce  n’est  point  un  vague  desir  de  briller,  ce  n’est  point  le  dangereux  plaisir 
d’eveiller  en  d’autres  cccurs  une  passion  qu’on  ignore.  La  eoquetterie_de  J ane 
Eyre  est  it  la  fois  plus  naive  et  plus  profonde ;  naive,  parce  qu’elle  ne 
connait  point  les  precedes  de  la  science  mondaine,  parce  qu’elle  n’a  jamais 
vdcu  dans  les  salons  oil  les  ingenues  elles-memes  en  apprennent  si  vite  les 
formes  et  les  detours  ;  profonde  toutefois,  parceque,  sans  suivre  d’exemples 
ou  de  conseils,  sans  s’asservir  it  la  tradition  du  monde,  sans  se  parer  de  cet 
instinot  fe'minin  tel  que  la  longue  experience  des  nitres  le  transmet  t  leurs 
filles,  alte're,  contourne,  deligure,  artificiel  enfin,  elle  le  posstde  tel  que  la 
nature  elle-meme  l’a  ere'e,  au  coeur  de  la  femme,  dans  toute  sa  delicatesse 
premiere,  dans  toute  son  elegance  exquise,  dans  toute  sa  franchise  im- 
maculde. 

The  characteristic  of  Currer  Bell’s  style  which  above  all  others 
attracts  and  interests  M.  de  Moiiy  is  the  prominence  which  the 
authoress  gives  to  her  own  personality  in  Villette,  in  tihirley,  even 
in  the  Professor,  as  well  as  in  Jane  Eyre.  As  to  the  last,  although 
he  examines  it  at  length,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  the  book  is  that 
it  should  have  been  written  by  a  girl  who  knew  no  world  larger 
than  that  of  Cowan’s  Bridge. 

Ilippolyte  de  Rigault  will  be  remembered  for  his  articles  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  and  M.  de  Moiiy  pays  them  a  high  compliment 
when  he  applies  to  them  what  has  been  said  of  M.  de  Sacy’s 
articles:  —  “Ils  sont  moins  des  articles  de  journaux,  que  des 
morceaux  classiques  de  critique.”  The  two  last  ombres  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  found  in. such  good  society.  M.  Henri  de  Murger’s 
La  Vie  de  Bolieme  and  Le  Pays  Latin — novels  relating  to  the 
manners  “  d’un  certain  monde,”  as  M.  de  Moiiy  expresses  it — are  not 
more  than  atoned  for  by  his  Vacances  de  Camille.  As  to  M.  Paul 
de  Molenes,  the  last  of  the  phantoms,  he  can  only  excite  the 
spleen  of  the  British  public.  He  has  been  the  purveyor  for 
France  of  an  article  which  England  begins  to  despair  of — the 
good  military  novel. 

The  troop  of  shadows  has  now  defiled  past  us,  and,  unlike 
Richard  III.,  we  could  look  forward  without  the  slightest  re¬ 
pugnance  to  meeting  them  again  tomorrow. 


NOURRISSON’S  ESSAYS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY.* 

IIE  occasion  which  led  M.  Nourrisson  to  compose  his  recent 
able  contribution  to  the  science  of  human  nature  was  the 
announcement  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  i860,  of  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  upon 
the  subject  of  “the  place  which  psychology  holds  of  right  in 
philosophy,  together  with  some  account  of  the  principal  psycholo¬ 
gical  theories  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  the  influence  which 
they  have  exerted  upon  the  general  systems  of  their  authors.”  This 
rize  having  been  three  years  later  adjudged  by  that  learned 
ody  to  the  essay  of  M.  Nourrisson,  it  was  determined  by  that 
gentleman  to  submit  his  treatise  to  the  public  in  a  form  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  but  under  a  title  somewhat  more  concise  than 
that  contemplated  in  the  original  conditions  of  the  exercise — La 
Nature  Humaine  et  les  Systemes.  The  portions  of  the  work  comprised 
under  each  heading  of  the  subject  being  essentially  distinct,  he  has 
held  himself  at  liberty  to  detach  the  one  from  the  other,  limiting  the 
present  publication  to  the  first  or  theoretical  branch  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  ;  purposing,  we  hope,  in  due  course  to  favour  us  with  the  second 
portion,  which  embraces  the  historical  survey  of  the  chief  theories 
and  systems  of  psychology  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
M.  Nourisson  has  thrown  himself  into  his  subject  with  a  sponta¬ 
neity  and  verve  which  we  do  not  often  meet  with  when  a  theme 
is  thus,  as  it  were,  imposed  upon  a  writer  from  without,  together 
with  a  freshness  which  few  writers  would  be  found  capable 
of  imparting  to  topics  already  so  well  worn  as  the  abstract 
problems  of  psychology.  His  enthusiasm,  indeed,  for  a  study 
which  he  has  so  thoroughly  made  his  own,  as  shown  by  a  long 
serious  of  previous  publications,  leads  him  to  an  estimate  of  his 
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task  which  to  equally  ardent  students  iu  other  departments  of 
J  thought  may  appear  far-fetched  and  exaggerated.  Not  that  he 
j  would  be  thought  to  depreciate  any  field  of  real  and  positive 
|  knowledge,  or  to  overlook  any  one  of  the  endless  branches  of 
1  special  science  which  make  up  the  spreading  tree  of  knowledge, 

!  but  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  each  and  all  of  these  subordinate 
inquiries  hold  a  minor  place  in  what  he  considers  the  science  of 
j  sciences — the  sum  total  of  all  truth.  What  is  the  meaning  and 
1  what  is  the  value  of  any  one  speculation  or  discovery,  be  it  in 
j  physics,  in  logic,  iu  morals,  in  religion,  in  the  social,  political, 

I  or  sesthetical  sciences,  save  as  it  illustrates  or  forms  part  of  that 
|  mind  from  which  it  emanates?  In  other  words,  all  questions 
however  varied  and  intricate,  whether  critical  or  constructive, 
whether  belonging  to  speculation  or  history,  are  ultimately  bound 
up  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Nature  of  Man.  Thus, 
from  the  standing-point  of  a  complete  psychology,  M.  Nourrisson 
sets  himself  to  survey  the  whole  horizon  of  thought.  There 
is  not  a  problem  which  he  would  refuse  to  discuss  as  foreign  to 
1  his  proper  study,  not  an  authority  that  he  would  set  aside  if 
representing  any  positive  or  appreciable  weight  in  the  balance  of 
opinion.  Without  casting  away  his  independence  and  self-reliance, 
he  has  been  “  as  careful  to  support  himself  by  the  invocation  of  au¬ 
thorities  as  most  men  probably  are  in  speaking  in  their  own  name.” 
He  avows,  in  his  respect  for  common  sense,  “  as  great  a  scrupu¬ 
lousness  as  vain  and  flippant  teachers  evince  in  treating  it  with 
contempt.”  Equally  far  from  that  “pseudo-originality  which  is 
little  more  than  egotism  disguised  under  extravagance,  and  from 
|  that  specious  depth  which  is  mostly  the  mere  obscurity  in  which 
I  shallow  conceit  seeks  to  hide  its  weakness,”  he  has  for  his  aim  that 
simple  truth  which  is  alone  profound,  alone  original.  And  the 
task  which  he  has  thus  conscientiously  set  himself  to  work  out  he 
has  carried  through  with  commendable  industry  and  ability. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  M.  Nourrisson,  that  the  science  of 
psychology,  strictly  speaking,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  modern  times.  Though  shadowed  out  in  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the 
logical  processes  of  thought,  we  meet  there  with  no  formal  and 
definite  study  of  the  mind  of  man  as  the  central  point  of  all 
true  philosophy.  It  was  with  Descartes  that  begau  the  attempt  to 
found  tire  basis  of  knowledge  upon  the  analysis  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  to  refer  to  the  ultimate  facts  of  consciousness  for  the 
ground  of  certainty.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of 
psychology.  And  it  is  in  the  country  of  Descartes  that  the  study 
has  been  most  keenly  and  constantly  pursued  as  congenial  to 
the  national  bent  of  intellect.  From  the  clear  though  rapid  sum¬ 
mary  of  preceding  and  existent  systems  by  which,  in  anticipation 
of  the  more  elaborate  historical  volume  to  follow,  M.  Nourrisson 
introduces  his  own  metaphysical  scheme  and  connects  it  with  the 
leading  moveihents  of  French  thought,  we  gather  that  he  seeks 
to  identify  his  views  more  particularly  with  those  of  Jouffroy  and 
Maine  de  Biran,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  derived 
from  a  more  definite  reference  to  the  laws  of  physics,  as  well  as  to 
the  political  and  social  bearings  of  the  study  of  human  nature. 
His  clear  and  high-toned  spiritualism  gains  in  solidity  and  weight 
through  an  infusion  at  once  of  positive  fact  and  common  sense.  His 
industry,  together  with  his  eclectic  ability,  may  be  seen  in  the  wide 
range  and  copious  fruits  of  his  reading,  extending  over  the  ontolo¬ 
gical  and  metaphysical  writers  of  his  own  country  to  the  Scottish 
schools  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  and  the  latest  English 
works  on  the  science  of  thought.  To  establish  the  principle  that 
all  special  and  subordinate  science  ultimately  runs  up  into,  and  is 
lost  in,  the  science  of  human  nature,  is  the  aim  with  which  he 
follows  the  train  of  reflection  and  discovery  from  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  through  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
Hobbes,  and  Condillac,  Reid  and  Stewart,  down  to  Cousin 
and  Comte,  while  he  is  not  less  familiar  with  Hamilton,  Spencer, 
and  Bain:  —  “Everywhere  and  always,  in  the  teaching  of  each 
individual  and  in  every  school  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  proved  that  the 
value  of  every  theory,  logical,  moral,  aesthetic,  ontologic,  political 
or  historical,  has  really  been  that  of  the  psychological  theories  to 
which  they  were  attached,  and  which  are,  whatever  may  be  said, 
the  ground  on  which  they  really  and  indispensably  rest.”  And 
that  the  inquiry  announced  in  such  broad  and  comprehensive  terms 
is  as  pregnant  with  fruit  as  it  is  magnificent  in  conception  will 
appear  from  the  programme,  in  which  the  author  sums  up  in 
advance  the  conclusions,  “valuable  because  true,”  with  which  his 
pages  are  destined  to  enrich  the  reader : — 

La  spirituality  de  Fame  etablie  ; 

La  certitude  de  la  connaissance  mise  it  Fabri  des  attcintes  du  scepticisme, 
et  la  cause  de  nos  erreurs  assignee  ; 

L’ideal  distingue  de  tout  ce  qui  l’altere  ; 

La  demonstration  de  l’existence  d’un  Dieu  personnel,  libre  et  intelligent, 
qui  a  cree  des  etres  fibres  et  intelligents  et  qui  veille  sur  leur  destinee  ;  la 
religion,  par  consequent,  eclairee  et  degagee  des  superstitions  ;  l’ardeur  des 
convictions  tempere'e  par  la  tolc'rance  ; 

L’explication  des  idees  de  liberte,  d’egalite,  de  propriety,  de  droit  et  de 
devoir,  de  justice  et  de  charite,  de  desinte'ressement  et  de  devouement;  la 
loi  de  l’individu,  de  l’Etat,  de  la  society,  derivee  de  la  justice  et  non  pas  de 
la  volonte  personnelle  ;  lYtablissement  de  toutes  les  notions  sur  lesquelles 
repose  la  Society  Francaise  sortie  de  la  Revolution  ; 

Une  politique  liberale  et  conservatrice,  qui  exclue  l’empire  de  le  force  et  le 
regne  de  la  multitude  ;  les  utopies  sociales  refutees ; 

La  theorie  du  progrfes,  ramenee  a  ses  termes  veritables  et  purgee  de  tous 
les  exebs  de  l’idolatrie  humanitaire  ; 

La  place  de  l’liomme  marquee  au  sein  de  l’univers ; 

Les  grands  dogmatismes  legitime's  et  concilies,  et  tous  ses  rdsultats  obtenus 
par  la  seulo  me'thode  “  digne  de  la  science  et  digne  de  notre  siccle,  par  la 
methode  qui  consiste  a  dtudier  l’honnne  a  la  lumiere  de  la  conscience,  pour 
s’dlever  de  Fliomme  a  la  connaissance  du  monde  et  de  Dieu ;  ”  mdthode 
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supdrieure  qui,  partant  du  Connais-toi  toi-mime,  trouve  la  loi  de  ses  applica¬ 
tions  ct  sa  mesure  dans  cette  autre  maxime  Delphique  et  Socratique :  Rien 
de  trap. 

Of  course  no  metaphysician  of  the  country  of  M.  Cousin  could 
think  of  any  other  arrangement  of  his  subject-matter  than  that 
•which  rests  upon  the  primary  division  of  ideas  between  the  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  will  find 
much  new  or  additional  matter  to  supplement  or  illustrate  a  portion 
of  philosophy  which  the  great  master  of  the  spiritualist  revival  in 
France  has  made  so  pre-eminently  his  own.  All  that  M. 
Nourrisson’s  chapters  upon  these  fundamental  notions  aim  at 
effecting  is  to  summarize  briefly  the  teachings  of  M.  Cousin, 
and  to  show  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  brought  to 
fit  in  with  his  own  scheme  of  the  elements  of  thought.  Where 
he  permits  himself  to  indicate  a  manner  of  treatment  more  entirely 
his  own,  is  in  the  chapters  which  he  has  appended  under  the  titles  of 
“  Dieu,”  “  L’Etat,”  “  L’Histoire,”  “  La  Nature.”  In  these  he  pur¬ 
sues  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  essay  into  the  respective  fields 
of  religious,  political,  and  historical  philosophy,  and  even  those  of 
physiology  and  physics.  As  au  eminent  fellow  writer  of  his, 
M.  Laugel,  has  expressed  a  similar  connection  of  ideas,  “  la  science 
nous  ramene  toujours  a  l’homme,  et  Thomme  a  la  philosophie.” 
Hume,  in  one  of  his  essays,  has  given  expression  to  much  the 
same  train  of  thought,  which  has  never  perhaps  been  so  systema¬ 
tically  and  perseveringly  followed  out  as  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  claims  herein  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  psychologist,  as 
seated  nearest  the  shrine  of  knowledge  and  speaking  as  the 
primary  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  truth,  may  appear  exag¬ 
gerated  and  preposterous  to  those  whose  intellectual  homage  has 
been  yielded  up  to  other  varieties  of  study,  while  to  insist  upon  the 
psychological  method  as  the  supreme  if  not  the  single  channel  for 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  knowledge  may  be  set  down  by  many 
as  an  abuse  of  the  nomenclature  of  logic.  But,  stated  in  the  strict 
terms  by  which,  through  all  his  enthusiasm,  tbe  essayist  before  us 
is  careful  to  restrain  his  proposition,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
analysis  and  classification  which  he  here  lays  down.  Supreme  in  all 
the  departments  of  mind  is  man,  the  possessor  of  mind;  and  most 
important  in  the  scale  of  certainty  is  the  certainty  of  the  human 
faculties,  the  instruments  and  tests  of  certainty.  All  study  of 
matter  must  resolve  itself  at  last  into  certain  relations  of  matter 
to  mind,  and  what  belongs  to  the  non  ego  only  becomes  known 
to  us  as  the  property  of  the  ego.  It  is  then  no  paradox  to  say  that 
the  method  of  philosophy  is  one  because  the  human  mind  is  one, 
and  that  psychology  is  the  indispensable  postulate  on  which  all  the 
sciences  depend.  But  when,  coming  down  from  these  lofty  and 
somewhat  impalpable  abstractions,  M.  Nourrisson  proceeds  to  push 
his  theories  into  details,  and  insists  upon  our  seeing  in  psychology 
not  only  the  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul  and  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  ethics,  but 
also  the  practical  regenerator  of  society,  the  vindicator  of  liberty, 
social  order,  political  progress,  and  sesthetical  perfection,  we  feel 
In  danger  of  being  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  vision,  and 
begin  to  fear  that,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
we  are  but  ill-prepared  to  follow  the  author  into  the  brilliant 
utopia  which  he  conceives  for  his  favourite  science. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

QERENELY  confident  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  Adolf 
O  Stahr  prosecutes  his  vindication  of  the  Caesars.*  Tiberius  is 
already  rehabilitated.  Caligula’s  turn  is  next  due,  and  Nero 
eagerly  expects  his  advocate  and  his  acquittal.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  we  look  with  the  greatest  suspicion  on 
these  new  readings  by  new  lights.  Character,  like  water,  finds 
its  level,  and  we  believe  there  are  very  few  genuine  instances 
of  the  substantial  reversal  of  the  verdict  passed  on  any  public 
man  by  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  him.  The  case 
is  different  with  men  of  letters,  science,  and  art,  because  their 
labours  are  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  a  limited  circle, 
and  a  considerable  period  usually  elapses  before  they  can  be 
brought  to  that  infallible  tribunal  of  public  opinion  before 
which  statesmen  and  rulers,  while  appearing  to  control  it,  have 
in  reality  been  on  their  trial  throughout  the  whole  of  their  career. 
Much  of  the  prevalent  passion  for  unsettling  established  views 
arises  from  confounding  the  two  classes,  but  much  more  from  a 
spirit  of  paradox  and  a  conceit  of  superior  acuteness.  Dr.  Stahr’s 
failings  do  not  lie  precisely  in  this  direction,  but  he  seems  to  be 
more  distinguished  for  emotional  impressibility  than  steady  judg¬ 
ment.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  having  appreciated  the  better 
qualities  of  Tiberius  more  justly  than  any  previous  historian  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Merivale,  but  the  unexpected  light  has  only  served  to 
dazzle  the  perception  it  should  have  illuminated.  *  A  simple 
exposition  of  the  merits  of  Tiberius’  administration  might  have 
been  really  useful  to  history  and  to  the  subject  of  Dr.  Stahr’s 
advocacy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor’s  ability^, 
and  the  equitable  character  of  his  government  everywhere  but 
at  Rome,  have  hitherto  been  left  too  much  in  the  shade.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  suggest  a  sufficient  reason  for  this,  without 
disparaging  the  impartiality  of  Tacitus.  Up  to  his  time,  and 
indeed  long  afterwards,  executive  capacity  was  the  rule  in  the 
government  of  Rome,  incapacity  the  exception.  Even  under 
a  negligent  voluptuary  like  Nero,  the  wheels  of  state  worked 
smoothly  on.  Domitian,  the  object  of  Tacitus’  peculiar  abhor- 


*  Rbmische  Kaiserfiauen.  Von  Adolf  Stahr.  Berlin :  Guttantag.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


rence,  was  a  sedulous,  almost  a  pedantically  rigid,  adminis¬ 
trator.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  merits  of  Tiberius  were 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  it  was  not  till  the  age 
of  paralysis  and  disorganization  that  it  could  be  discerned  to 
how  great  a  task  he  had  sufficed,  and  what  a  magnificent  type 
of  the  ruler  had  passed  away  with  the  old  Roman  race  of  which, 
in  his  public  capacity,  he  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  private  character  of  the  Emperor  wall,  we  think, 
remain  much  as  it  was,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Stahr's  earnest  and 
plausible  advocacy.  Like  the  recent  apologist  of  Catiline, 
he  is  so  much  overcome  with  the  discovery  that  historians 
are  liable  to  exaggerate,  as  to  glide,  probably  unawares,  into 
regarding  the  most  innocent  statement  as  a  sort  of  ore,  needing 
the  most  vehement  roasting  and  purging  before  the  truth  can 
be  disengaged  from  its  impure  admixture  of  malignant  mis¬ 
representation.  Tiberius  himself  could  have  subjected  the  person 
of  Tacitus  to  no  more  exquisite  torture  than  Stahr  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  works,  without,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  any  sufficient 
motive  for  such  jealous  rigour.  He  imagines,  indeed,  that  the 
materials  for  this  portion  of  the  Annals  were  largely  derived  from 
the  hostile  and  vindictive  memoirs  of  the  younger  Agrippina.  This 
is  a  mere  surmise,  and  he  might  have  recollected  that  Tiberius 
himself  left  memoirs,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  conjectured 
from  their  having  constituted  the  favourite  reading  of  Domitian. 
In  a  literary  point  of  view,  Dr.  Stahr’s  performance  deserves  the 
highest  commendation ;  his  studies  of  antique  art  seem  to  have 
taught  him  lucidity,  symmetry,  and  simplicity,  while  his  natural 
style  is  very  lively  and  animated.  Though  the  book  is  nominally 
a  biography  of  the  Roman  princesses  contemporary  with  Tiberius, 
these  are  all  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  author’s  sinister 
favourite,  which  renders  the  work  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of 
his  first  volume.  The  preface  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
awful  seriousness  with  which  such  harmless  speculations  are 
regarded  in  Germany. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  biography  of  a  Caesar  to  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  Heinrich  Simon  *  was 
greatly  admired  by  his  political  friends,  and  their  attachment  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  misplaced.  Though  belonging  to  the  more 
extreme  section  of  his  party,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either 
a  fanatic  or  a  political  adventurer,  but,  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  temperament,  a  practical  reformer,  whose  hostility 
to  the  Government  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  conviction  of  its 
incurable  perfidiousness.  In  early  life  he  expiated  a  fatal  duel  by 
long  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  After  his  liberation  he  became  a 
lawyer,  and  was  the  author  of  several  standard  works  on  profes¬ 
sional  subjects.  He  established  himself  at  Breslau,  and  became 
distinguished  by  a  steady,  but  by  no  means  factious,  opposition  to 
the  many  illegalities  of  Frederick  William’s  government.  Had  he 
persisted  in  this  course,  he  would  have  won  a  place  among  those 
who  will  some  day  be  revered  as  the  founders  of  liberty  in  Prussia ; 
but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  have  his  full  share  of  the  mortifications  conse¬ 
quent  upon  that  sterile  undertaking.  When  the  Parliament  was 
dispersed  in  Frankfort,  he  accompanied  the  remains  of  it  to  Stutt¬ 
gart,  and  even  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  three  regents 
appointed  to  govern  Germany  by  a  body  of  refugees  in  constant 
peril  from  the  police.  He  eventually  took  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  occupied  himself  very  creditably  in  promoting  various 
industrial  undertakings,  and  was  accidentally  drowned  in  1 86o. 
The  biography  is  written  with  the  moderation  befitting  an  author 
who  expects  to  be  read  by  the  police,  but  it  is  certainly  none 
the  worse  on  that  account.  Dr.  Jacoby  is  the  Jewish  gentleman 
whose  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  so  greatly  excited 
the  ire  of  Frederick  William  IV. 

Robert  Schumann’s  j  reputation  could  not  be  said  to  be  fairly 
established  in  England  till  this  summer,  when  his  widow’s 
triumphant  campaign  at  once  familiarized  and  delighted  the 
frequenters  of  our  concert-rooms  with  his  best  works.  It  may 
even  yet  be  a  question  whether  the  renown  so  hardly  won  may 
prove  of  lasting  duration.  In  Germany,  however,  the  question 
seems  to  have  been  long  since  settled  in  Schumann’s  favour,  and 
the  chief  danger  to  his  fame  arises  from  the  ill-judged  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  his  admirers.  Herr  Reissmann  is  not  one  of  these  indis¬ 
creet  eulogists.  The  cordiality  of  his  admiration  is  balanced  by  the 
occasional  severity  of  his  censure,  and  he  is  very  far  from  having 
recourse  to  any  transcendental  method  of  explaining  away  obvious 
deformities.  He  distinguishes  three  periods  in  Schumann’s 
musical  career — the  time  of  study  and  effort,  that  of  mastery,  and 
that  of  decay,  when  the  composer’s  discontent  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  art  continually  goaded  him  into  fruitless  experiments, 
reacting  by  their  failure  upon  a  mind  already  bewildered  and 
overstrained.  In  his  better  days  Schumann  occupied  very  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  Mendelssohn  as  Browning  does  to  Tennyson. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  progress  of  his  fame  should  be 
comparatively  slow,  or  that  the  earnestness  of  his  admirers  should 
compensate  for  their  limited  numbers.  The  work  i3  mainly 
critical,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  standard 
biography  of  Wasielewski.  It  is  consequently  less  interesting 
than  that  excellent  work,  though  even  more  important  to 
musicians. 


*  Heinrich  Simon.  Ein  Gedenkbuch  fur  das  deulsche  Volk.  Ilerausgegeben 
von  Dr.  J.  Jacoby.  2  Tb.  Berlin:  Springer.  London:  Asher  &  (Jo. 

f  Robert  Schumann.  Sein  Leben  und  seine  IVerke.  Von  August 
Reissmann.  Berlin:  Guttontag.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 
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A  volume  on  phrenology*,  illustrated  by  experiments  on  the 
heads  of  sundry  popular  authoresses,  does  not  at  first  sight  hold 
out  much  promise  of  instruction  or  entertainment.  The  conde¬ 
scension,  however,  of  the  ladies  in  question,  in  supplying  the 
writer  with  miniature  autobiographies  by  way  of  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  his  scientific  deductions,  has  transformed  what  might 
have  been  a  very  dull  book  into  a  very  agreeable  one.  Most  of 
them  have  been  driven  into  the  ranks  of  literature  by  misfortune, 
or  have  obeyed  an  irresistible  vocation  in  defiance  of  parents  and 
guardians.  Their  histories  are,  accordingly,  full  of  human  interest, 
and  frequently  such  as  might  well  form  the  groundwork  of  an 
attractive  story.  Mademoiselle  Amelv  Bolte’s  mother,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  read  fourteen  volumes  of  novels  regularly  every  week. 
Little  Amely  was  forbidden  to  touch  them,  but  kept  pace  with 
her  mother  in  secret,  creeping  with  the  hooks  under  her  bed.  In 
after  life,  the  same  determination  enabled  her  to  slave  as  a 
governess  till  she  had  earned  enough  to  take  her  to  England, 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  the  language  so  as  to  he  able  to  live  by 
translating  English  novels.  Her  first  translation — Miss  Mar- 
tineau’s  The  Hour  and  the  Man — only  brought  her  in  twelve 
louis,  about  threepence  a  page.  She  persevered,  became  the 
correspondent  of  the  Morgenblatt,  gained  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  was  in  time  able,  not  only  to  earn  her  own  living,  but 
to  aid  her  exiled  and  destitute  countrymen.  Many  of  the  other 
autobiographies  are  equally  interesting.  Herr  Scheve  has  judi¬ 
ciously  kept  his  phrenology  apart  from  his  biography,  and  the 
reader  may  conveniently  skip  speculations  which  fail  to  interest 
him. 

The  immense  island  of  New  Guinea  f  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  civilization  of  any  country,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  of  foreigners  respecting  it,  depend  upon  the  natural 
advantages  with  which  it  may  be  endowed.  Had  the  island  been 
more  valuable,  the  Papuan  aborigines  would  long  since  have  been 
supplanted  by  Malays,  and  these  would  ere  now  have  been  made 
tributary  to  the  Dutch.  Secure  in  its  impenetrable  forests,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  absence  of  commercial  temptations,  it 
will  perhaps  long  continue  to  brave  European  enterprise.  The 
coast  has  been  surveyed  with  some  accuracy,  but  the  few  rivers 
become  unnavigable  a  little  way  inland,  and  the  traveller, 
driven  from  his  boats,  soon  tires  of  hewing  his  way  through 
a  monotonous  jungle.  Whatever  accounts  of  the  country  exist 
have  been  ably  condensed  by  Hen-  Finsch  into  a  volume 
of  moderate  dimensions.  So  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
New  Guinea  appears  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  mountains, 
fringed  by  a  flat  and  marshy  strip  of  coast.  All  is  densely 
wooded,  and  the  mists  engendered  from  heat  and  evaporation 
render  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  landscape. 
It  is  manifestly  quite  unsuited  to  European  constitutions; 
even  the  enterprising  Malay  has  merely  nibbled  at  the  coast  here 
and  there,  and  aborigines,  the  negroes  of  the  Eastern  seas,  possess 
the  island.  Physically  and  mentally  these  present  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  but 
their  civilization,  or  rather  barbarism,  varies  with  the  external 
conditions  of  their  lives.  On  the  southern  coast,  where  they  are 
continually  harassed  by  Malay  pirates,  they  are  a  nomad  race, 
few,  scattered,  and  unsocial.  On  the  northern  coast,  they  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  group  themselves  together  in  villages,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
mised  that  this  may  be  even  more  the  case  in  the  vast  unexplored 
districts  of  the  interior.  While  most  of  them  have  not  even  boats, 
the  people  of  one  particular  district  are  expert  mariners,  making 
long  voyages  in  frail  canoes.  This  instance  shows  that  they  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation  under  favourable  circumstances,  though 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  naturally  ingenious  or  amiable  race. 
Of  their  customs,  fully  described  by  Herr  Finsch’s  authorities,  the 
most  interesting  to  us  is  that  of  erecting  houses  in  the  water, 
on  a  foundation  of  piles,  precisely  as  in  the  lake  villages  of 
Switzerland. 

Nothing  could  at  first  sight  seem  less  adapted  for  firing  the 
mind  of  man  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm  than  the  theory  of 
weights  and  measures.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  however,  has  in 
this  country  demonstrated  the  attraction  of  the  topic  for  congenial 
souls,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  worthy  rival  in  the  late 
J.  A.  Berchtold  J,  prebendary  of  Sitten,  in  Switzerland,  whose  post¬ 
humous  work  on  the  subject  is  published  by  Major  Baumgartner. 
From  the  stray  particulars  he  gives  of  the  deceased,  Berchtold 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  interesting  person,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  ecclesiastical  station  and  his  horror  of  the  French 
Revolution,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  “ages 
of  faith,”  and  at  length  was  cited  to  Rome  on  a  charge  of  heresy, 
but  acquitted.  He  must,  however,  have  been  always  regarded 
with  suspicion,  as  the  editor  (himself  apparently  a  Catholic) 
complains  that,  after  his  death,  the  priests  abstracted  or  destroyed 
most  of  his  papers.  Berchtold’s  object  is  to  devise  a  new 
system  equally  applicable  to  the  divisions  of  measure,  weight,  time, 
and  value,  based  on  natural  principles  and  depending  on  a  certain 
assumed  proportion  pervading  the  entire  universe,  and  exemplified 
in  miniature  by  the  human  body.  In  a  word,  he  wishes  to  effect 


*  Phrenologische  Erauenbilder.  Dresdens  Schriftstellerinnen  der  Gegen- 
wart.  Yon  Gustav  Scheve.  Dresden:  Schbpff.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

f  Neu  Guinea  und  seine  Bewoliner.  Von  Otto  Finsch.  Bremen:  Muller. 
London:  Nutt. 

J  Die  Maassensystem  der  Natur,  und  die  daraus  entwickelten  Verhaltnisse 
zwischen  Zeit  und  Jtaum.  Yon  J.  A.  Berchtold.  Herausgegeben  von  J. 
Baumgartner.  Berlin  :  Springer.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 


perfectly  what  the  French  decimal  system,  according  to  him, 
performs  imperfectly.  His  scheme  is  certainly  very  bold  and 
ingenious,  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  national  antipathy  had 
something  to  do  with  his  aversion  to  the  French  method.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  its  dating  from  1792  is,  he  thinks,  enough 
to  render  it  detestable.  Some  occult  and  inscrutable  property 
must  certainly  reside  in  such  dry  and  abstruse  topics  as  the  deci¬ 
mal  system  and  the  currency,  to  render  them  the  subjects  of  such 
ferocious  contention  among  the  meekest  of  mankind. 

Professor  Daumer’s  album  of  immortality  *  is  laudable  in  its 
design,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  cannot  well  fail  to 
contain  much  interesting  matter.  Unfortunately,  the  compilation 
has  been  executed  with  Daumer’s  usual  want  of  judgment — noble 
thoughts,  pious  aspirations,  and  acute  arguments  being  jostled  by 
the  wildest  visions  of  ecstatics  and  somnambulists,  and  by  the 
most  apocryphal  anecdotes.  The  valuable  elements,  however,  pre¬ 
ponderate,  and,  considering  Daumer’s  position  and  antecedents, 
its  comprehensive  character  is  very  honourable  to  him. 

Von  Kirchmann’s  f  work  on  the  same  subject  is  a  long  philoso¬ 
phical  essay,  drawn  out  into  short  paragraphs  like  a  Governor- 
General’s  minute,  and  with  the  same  anxious  effort  after  logical 
precision.  The  pith  of  his  conclusions  is  conveyed  in  the  aphorism, 
“Only  knowledge  dies,  not  being,”  which  means,  we  suppose,  that 
we  continue  to  exist,  but  are  not  aware  of  the  circumstance. 
Whether  existence  under  such  conditions  be  of  any  use  would,  we 
presume,  be  an  inquiry  below  the  dignity  of  philosophy. 

The  triangular  duel  of  Strauss  j,  Schenkel,  and  Hengstenberg 
will  amuse  every  one  except  the  parties  concerned.  Strauss  and 
Schenkel,  in  particular,  are  engaged  as  warmly  as  the  most 
malicious  partisan  of  orthodoxy  could  desire  to  see  them.  So  far 
as  the  question  is  of  a  personal  nature,  Strauss  appears  to  us  to 
have  the  worst  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  have 
attacked  Schenkel’s  book  at  all,  except  from  an  unworthy  j  ealousy 
of  its  popularity.  Nor  can  the  spirit  in  which  he  carries  on  the 
contest  be  justified.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  in  worse  taste 
than  to  revive  an  old  scandal  of  thirteen  years  ago,  which  only 
serves  to  show  that  Schenkel  is  wiser  now  than  he  was  then,  and 
that  Strauss  is  not.  Strauss  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  superior  to  his 
antagonist  in  literary  talent,  and  the  wit  of  this  clever  per¬ 
formance  is  sure  to  procure  him  the  suffrage  of  those  who 
only  care  to  be  amused.  More  serious  readers  may  possibly 
think  it  no  bad  evidence  of  the  merits  of  Schenkel’s  book  that  it 
should  be  equally  obnoxious  to  Strauss  on  the  one  hand  and 
Hengstenberg  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Weidenrann’s  essay  on  the  Life  of  Christ  §  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  and  commentary  on  the  works  of  Renau,  Strauss,  and 
Schenkel,  unfriendly  but  not  unfair.  It  is,  indeed,  written  in  a 
remarkably  impartial  spirit,  as  well  as  with  great  force  and 
perspicuity. 

The  renown  of  Welcker  will  probably  obtain  rank  as  a  standard 
work  for  his  edition  of  Hesiod’s  Theogony.||  In  his  preface  he 
appears  to  take  the  plurality  of  Hesiods  for  granted,  regarding  the 
name  as  the  appellation  of  a  guild  of  Boeotian  poets.  Consistently 
with  this  principle  he  is  very  free  in  resolving  the  poem  into  its 
supposed  original  constituents,  distinguishing  incorporations  and 
weeding  out  interpolations.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  observe  an 
acknowledgment  that  such  playful  exercises  of  ingenuity  may 
sometimes  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  it  is  even  possible  for  a 
well-meaning  annotator  to  render  himself  guilty  of  “  hypercritical 
polypragmosyne.”  An  awful  offence  truly,  if  only  half  as  terrible 
as  it  sounds.  Wealth  of  illustration  and  the  charm  of  style  make 
this  commentary  very  pleasant  reading. 

Overbeck’s  If  essay  on  the  coffer  of  Cypselus  is  an  edifying 
instance  of  German  thoroughness.  Archaeologists,  it  seems,  have 
disputed  whether,  by  the  five  x^P01  into  which  the  sculptural  em¬ 
bellishments  of  this  extraordinary  work  was  distributed,  Pausanias 
meant  to  imply  the  four  sides  and  the  lid,  or  five  zones  running 
round  the  sides.  The  writer  declares  for  the  latter  view,  with  the 
modification  that  only  three  sides  were  sculptured.  The  essay  is 
accompanied  with  a  most  elaborate  restoration  of  the  chest,  for 
which  the  remains  of  ancient  art  are  largely  placed  under  contri¬ 
bution.  We  hope  it  will  afford  more  satisfaction  to  connoisseurs 
than  Quatremere  de  Quincy’s,  of  which  the  writer  in  Smith's  Dic¬ 
tionary  observes,  “It  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an  eye  accustomed 
to  the  contemplation  of  genuine  works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  with 
disgust.” 

Friedrich  Ideimsoeth  ** * * * § **,  considering  that  the  emendatory  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Greek  dramatists  has  as  yet  by  no  means  attained  its 
legitimate  development,  publishes  the  first  of  three  contemplated 

*  Der  Tod  des  Leibes — kein  Tod  der  Seele.  Zeugnisse  und  Thatsachen  fiir 
den  Glauben  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Zusammengestellt  von  G.  F.  Daumer. 
Dresden:  Tiirk.  London:  Nutt. 

t  Ueber  die  Unsterblichkeit.  Ein  philosophischer  Versuch.  Yon  J.  H.  von 
Kirchmann.  Berlin  :  Springer.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 

J  Die.  Haiben  und  die  Ganzen.  Eine  Streitschrift  gegen  Schenkel  und 
Hengstenberg.  Von  D.  F.  Strauss.  Berlin  :  Duncker.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

§  Die  neuesten  DarsteUungen  des  Lebens  Jesu  von  Renan,  Schenkel,  und 
Strauss, historisch  und  kritisch  beleuchtet.  Von  Iv.  A.  Weidemann.  Gotha  : 
Perthes.  London:  Nutt. 

||  Die  Hesindische  Theogcmie,  miteinem  Versuch  iiber  die  Ilesiodische  Pcesie 
uberhaupt.  Von  F.  G.  Welcker.  Elberfeld  :  Friderichs.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

Ueber  die  Lade  des  Kypselos.  Von  J.  Overbeck.  Leipzig:  Hirzel. 
London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

**  Kritisrhe  Studien  zu  den  Griechischen  Tragikem.  Von  F.  Ilcimsoeth. 
Abth.  1.  Bonn:  Cohen.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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volumes  on  this  topic.  It  contains  what  is  described  as  a 
supplement  to  the  established  critical  method,  by  which  is  appa¬ 
rently  meant  an  exposure  of  the  manner  in  which  tinkering 
transcribers  were  wont  to  make  new  holes  in  trying  to  repair  the 
old  ones.  Some  of  his  suggestions  are  very  ingenious.  The  second 
volume  is  to  treat  of  the  yet  unemployed  materials  of  criticism ; 
the  third  of  their  practical  application,  and  of  the  metrical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  subject. 

Paul  Heyse*  is  too  polished  and  accomplished  a  writer  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  unpleasing,  but  his  dramas  are  certainly  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  feebleness.  Hadrian  is  elegant  and  languid.  The 
story  of  Antinous  might  possibly  have  sufficed  for  a  monologue, 
about  the  length  and  in  the  style  of  Tennyson’s  Ulysses ,  but  more 
cannot  be  made  of  it  by  the  most  determined  ingenuity.  The 
very  name  of  drama  imports  that  it  is  concerned  with  action,  and 
that  a  subject  is  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  dramatic  as  it  affords 
scope  for  tbis.  Maria  Moroni  is  better  in  this  particular,  but  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  subject  only  serves  to  bring'  out  the 
essentially  undramatic  character  of  Heyse’s  genius.  The  plot  is 
palpably  borrowed  from  Lessing’s  Emilia  Galotti,  but  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  the  tire  and  passion  which  render  the  last  two  acts 
of  that  play  so  enthralling.  Properly  re-cast,  it  would  make  an 
effective  novelette.  We  are  satisfied  that  Ileyse  s  dramatic 
attempts  are  a  waste  of  time  and  effort,  and  should  be  glad  to 
see  him  return  definitively  to  the  narrative  order  of  fiction  in 
which  he  so  greatly  excels. 

In  an  age  of  daring  innovations,  it  is  almost  a  pleasure  to 
encounter  anything  so  incorruptibly  faithful  to  the  old  conven¬ 
tionalities  as  Friedrich  Notter’s  Knights  of  tit.  John  f,  where 
situations,  sentiments,  and  diction  observe  the  strictest  conformity 
to  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  The  result  is  an  unimpeachably 
orthodox  and  irredeemably  commonplace  work,  impregnable  alike 
to  critics  and  readers. 


'  Dramatische  Dichtungen.  Maria  Moroni — Hadrian.  Von  Paul  Ileyse. 
Berlin  :  Hertz.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Hit  Johanniter.  Sehauspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen,  von  F.  Hotter.  Stutt¬ 
gart  :  Cotta.  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 
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NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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1X/TR.  ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS,  Royal  Italian 

Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Every  Evening  at  Eight.  —  On  Monday  next,  August  21,  a 
MEYERBEER  NIGHT,  when  will  be  performed  (for  the  first  time)  a  Grand  Orchestral 
Selection,  1,’AFRICAINE,  arranged  expressly  for  these  Concerts  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 
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QTODARE.  —  ONE  HUNDRED  and  THIRTY-FOURTH 

!  REPRESENTATION.— THEATRE  of  MYSTERY  EGYPTIAN  HALL.— MARVELS 

in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  by  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Real  Indian  Basket 
Trick,  and  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  as  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17, 1865,  by  Colonel  Stodure,  and  only  performed  by  him  and 
|  the  Indian  Magicians.  Every  Evening  at  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesday 
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Box-office,  Egyptian  Ilall.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  “  Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times, 

'  April  18,  1865. 


TAUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1805. 

-A-'  Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Open  Daily,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.J  and  in  the  Evening,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from 
7.30  to  10  o’clock. 

Admission,  One  Shilling. 

By  Order,  HENRY  PARKINSON,  See.  and  Comptroller. 

RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return  Tickets  to  Dublin,  available  for  One  Month,  are  issued  at  London  and  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  England  and  Scotland,  at  an  abatement  of  about  15  per  cent,  below  the 
ordinary  Return  Ticket  rate.  Passengers  taking  these  Tickets  can  at  the  time  of  purchase 
obtain  a  Ticket  entitling  them  to  admission  Six  times  to  the  Exhibition  for  is.  6d.,  being 
25  per  cent,  under  the  ordinary  charge. 

Excursion  Tickets  are  issued  from  London  to  Dublin  and  back  for  21s.,  available  for  a  week; 
also  for  2fis.  6d.,  available  lor  a  fortnight.  The  Holders  of  these  Tickets  are  entitled,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  One  Shilling,  to  obtain  a  Ticket  giving  admission  Twice  to  the  Exhibition. 

On  the  Irish  Railways,  Excursion  Tickets  are  also  issued  at  greatly  Reduced  Rates,  affording 
unusual  facilities  for  visiting  the  celebrated  Scenery  of  the  Country. 

For  further  Particulars  see  Railway  Companies’  Announcements.  Full  Particulars  os  to 
Hotel  and  Lodging  accommodation  can  be  furnished  at  the  Inquiry  Office  in  the  Exhibition 
Building,  w  here  all  Railway  Tickets  must  be  Marked. 


THE  EXHIBITION  of  PORTRAIT  MINIATURES,  at  the 

-L  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY. 

By  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


“TREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  —  THIRTEEN  DAYS’ 


G1 


EXCURSION  to  the  WEST  of  ENGLAND.-On  Thursday,  August  24,  an  EXCUR¬ 
SION  TRAIN  will  leave  PADDINGTON  at  7.45,  and  Reading  at  8.45  a.m.,  for  Exeter 


a >h,  and  St.  Germans  (32s.  and  21s.),Lidford,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  Bodmin  Roud,Lostwithiel, 
Par,  St.  Austell,  Grampound  Road,  and  Truro  (33s.  and  22s.),  Falmouth,  Penryn,  Perranwell, 
Redruth,  Cambourne,  Hayle,  Murazion  Road,  and  Penzance  (35s.  and  23s.).  Returning  on 
Tuesday,  September  5. 

CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS  to  the  NORTH  at  LOW  FARES,  from  PADDINGTON. 

•  On  Saturday,  August  26,  an  EXCURSION  TRAIN  will  leave  Paddington  at  12.5,  and 
Reading  at  1.10  p.m.,  for  Wellington  and  Shrewsbury (17s.  and  10s.),  Oswestry  (18s.  and  10s.  6d.)r 
Ruabon,  Llangollen,  Wrexham,  and  Chester  (18s.  Gd.  and  11s.),  Birkenhead,  Liverpool,  War¬ 
rington,  aud  Manchester  (21s.  and  12s.  6d.).  Returning  on  Wednesday,  August  30. 

Also  from  Paddington  at  6.20,  and  Reading  at  7.25  p.m.,  for  Leamington  and  Warwick 
(10s.  Gd.  and  6s.),  Birmingham  (12s.  and  7s.),  West  Bromwich,  Wednesbury,  and  Bilston(12s.  Gd. 
and  7s.  6d.),  Wolverhampton  G3s.  and  8s.).  Returning  on  Wednesday,  August  30. 

CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAIN  to  the  NORTH  at  LOW  FARES,  from  VICTORIA  and 
KENSINGTON  STATIONS — On  Saturday,  August  26,  an  EXCURSION  TRAIN  will 
leave  Victoria  at  11.30,  Battersea  11.40,  Chelsea  11.45,  and  Kensington  at  11.55  a.m.,  for 
Leamington,  Warwick,  Birmingham,  West  Bromwich,  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  Wolverhampton, 
Wellington,  Shrewsbury,  Oswestry,  Ruabon,  Llangollen,  Wrexham,  Chester,  Birkenhead. 
Liverpool,  Warrington,  and  Manchester.  Fares  same  as  from  Paddington.  Returning  on 
Wednesday,  August  39. 

For  further  particulars  see  Handbills,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s  Offices  and 
Stations. 

Paddington,  August  11.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


"DAY  SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

0f  the  RAY  SOCIETY  will  be  held  at  Birmingham  (during  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association)  on  Friday,  September  8,  at  3  p.m. 

II.  T.  STAINTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Secretary. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL-SESSION 

O  i865  and  66.-A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
ORD,  M.B.,the  Dean,  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  3  o’clock  p.m.,  after  which  the  DISTRI¬ 
BUTION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place. 

Gentlemen  have  the  option  of  paying  £40  for  the  first  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the  second,  and 
£10  for  each  succeeding  year;  or  £90  at  one  payment,  as  perpetual. 

Medical  Officers. 

Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  Dr.  Goolden.Dr.  Peacock,  Dr.  Bristowe,  Dr. Barnes,  Mr. 
Solly,  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  Mr.  Simon,  Dr.  Clapton,  Dr.  Gervis,  Mr.  Sydney  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Croft, 
Mr.  Whitfield. 

Medicine _ I)r.  Peacock.  Surgery — Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark.  Physiology— Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr. 

Ord.  Descriptive  Anatomy— Mr.  Sydney  Jones.  Anatomy  in  the  Dissecting- Room— Mr. 
Rainey,  Mr.  J.  Croft,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Wagstaffe.  Chemistry ,  Natural  Philosophy ,  and 
Practical  Chemistry— Dr.  Albert  J.  Bernays.  Midwifery— Dr.  Barnes.  Genera!  Patholoyi/— 
Mr.  Simon.  Botany— Dr.  J.  Wale  Hicks.  Comparative  Anatomy— Mr.  Ord.  Materia  Medica 
—  I)r.  Clapton.  Forensic  Medicine— Dr.  Stone.  Demonstrations  Morbid  Anatomy— D r.  J. 
Wale  Hicks.  Microscopical  Anatomy— Mr.  Rainey.  Pathological  Chemistry— Dr.  Thudichum. 
Dental  Surgery— Mr.  Elliott. 

Students  can  reside  with  some  of  the  Officers  of  the  Hospital. 

To  enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  and  further  information, 
apply  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  Medical  Secretary,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 
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WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  TWO 

V  V  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value  of  £50  a  year  each,  tenable  for  Four  Years, 
will  be  Examined  for  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  13th  and  14th  September  next,  and 
Annually.  They  are  open  to  all  Comers,  without  restriction,  being  under  Fourteen  years  of  uge 
on  the  1st  of  September. 

FOUR  FOUNDATIONERSHIPS  (restricted  to  Sons  of  deceased  Officers)  are  annually  open 
to  Competition— Two  in  February  and  Two  in  June.  Other  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are 
open  to  all  Members  of  the  School,  viz.:  Four  Junior  of  £20  a  year  ;  Two  Modern  of  £30  a 
year  ;  and  Three  to  the  University  of  £50. 

For  Particulars  of  the  Examination  apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Benson,  Master  of  the 
College,  or  to  Gf.oroe  Chance,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  Treasury,  Whitehall,  London. 


TYILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilburn,  London, 

N.W.  Principal — Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a  first-class  Education- 
Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General;  and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  The  Michaelmas  Term  commences  September  18 — Prospectus  and  Examina¬ 
tion-Report  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


T  TCHFIELD  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.— GRADUATES 

|  J— J  may  obtain  the  CERTIFICATE  after  a  residence  of  Three  Terms  ;  and  this  Certificate 
is  accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  lieu  of  the  Cambridge  Voluntary  Examination, 
i  They  are  also  admissible,  for  Study  and  Training,  during  short  periods  of  not  less  than  One 
Term.  Non-Graduates  must  reside  Two  Years.  The  next  Term  will  begin  on  Saturday, 
I  September  30 _ Address,  The  Principal,  Theological  College,  Lichfield. 


The  Value  of  Argument. 

The  Artisan  and  his  Friends.  Mr.  Spencer  on  Mr.  Mill. 

The  Statistics  of  Life.  An  Interesting  Criminal.  Meat  and  Murrain. 

The  Archaeological  Congress.  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 


Traces  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man. 

Le  Supplice  d’une  Femme.  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia. 

A  Novel  by  Two  Authors.  Once  and  Again.  Recent  British  Philosophy. 
Druitt  and  Denman  on  Cheap  Wines.  Rye’s  England  seen  by  Foreigners. 
Historical  Documents  in  the  Vatican. 


London  :  Published  at  3S  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


JURIST’S  COLLEGE,  Finchley,  N.,  under  the  Management 

of  the  Warden,  the  Rev.  THOMAS  READER  WHITE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Finchley. 

The  object  of  this  School  is  to  afford  on  moderate  Terms  a  First-Class  Education  fitting 
Pupils  for  the  Professions,  Civil  and  Military  Appointments,  the  Universities,  Ac. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  Religious  Teaching  aud  Training  of  the  Boys,  and  their 
comfort  and  happiness  are  studied. 

The  buildings  ure  large  and  convenient,  and  situate  in  a  rural  and  very  healthy  district,  five 
miles  from  the  Regent’s  Park. 

The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  on  or  about  January  30,  April  25, 
September  12,  und  Payments  are  to  be  made  in  advance,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term. 

£  s.  d. 

Education,  Board,  Lodging,  Washing .  18  18  o  Per  Term. 

Medical  Attendance  ..  ..  # .  0  10  6  do. 

Subscription  to  Boys’  Playing  and  Library  Fund  ..  0  7  0  do. 

Extras  :  Books,  Stationery,  Instrumental  Music,  and  Actual  Disbursements. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  White,  Rectory,  Finchley,  near  London,  N. 


'THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET.— Under  the  Manage- 

ment  of  Mr.  WALTER  MONTGOMERY.  Open  every  Evening.  Unprecedented  Success. 
Crowded  Audiences.  The  brilliant  Burlesque  of  1XION  every  Night- Minerva, by  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Wingfield;  preceded  by  a  popular  Play.  In  active  rehearsal,  FRA  ANGELO,  in  which 
Miss  K.  Rodgers  will  appear. 


“[TRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE,  Merton,  Surrey 

(established  1848),  conducted  by  Messrs.  G.  ELLIOTT,  B.A.,  and  A.  G.  I)E  CIIAS- 

TELAIN _ PUPILS  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools,  Civil  Service  Examinations, 

and  Mercantile  Pursuits.  The  French  and  German  taught  by  Resident  Native  Graduates. 
Extensive  Playground  and  Cricket-field,  and  a  large  Swimming  Bath.  Reopens  September  2. 
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ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

THE  relations  between  England  and  France  are  really 
becoming  friendly,  and  it  is  highly  proper  that  the 
Minister  of  Marine  should  exchange  courteous  professions 
with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Naval  critics  com¬ 
plain,  like  dissatisfied  speakers  at  agricultural  dinners,  that 
neither  country  has  sent  a  satisfactory  sample  of  maritime 
stock  to  the  Cherbourg  show.  Some  of  the  best  English 
ships  have  been,  for  various  reasons,  left  at  home  ;  and  one  of 
the  squadron  was  so  much  damaged  in  the  rough  voyage 
across  the  Channel  that  it  was  compelled  to  put  back  for 
repairs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  English  officers 
are  disappointed  at  finding  the  French  fleet  feebly  represented 
by  three  unsatisfactory  structures  of  iron  and  wood.  The 
Magenta,  notwithstanding  her  six  decks  and  her  numerous  tiers 
of  guns,  is  said  to  be  less  effective  than  the  Black  Prince,  the 
Achilles,  or  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Solferino  is  dismissed 
from  consideration  with  calm  professional  contempt;  but  as 
the  French  fleet  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
start  in  the  race  for  maritime  supremacy,  and  the  English 
fleet  do  match  the  French,  the  reported  imperfections  of  the 
2rlagenta  and  her  consorts  may  be  endured  with  fortitude. 
A  satirist  might  comment  on  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  money,  under  the  direction  of  consummate  skill,  for 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  meeting  in  social  intercourse  at 
Cherbourg  and  Portsmouth.  M.  Chasselocp-Labat  eloquently 
remarked  that  “  the  time  of  hostile  rivalry  is  past,  and 
“  emulation  alone  remains  in  all  that  can  advance  the 
“  cause  of  civilization  and  liberty  in  the  world.”  Iron-clad 
ships,  which  are  designed  for  no  other  object  than  to 
send  one  another  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  tend  to  promote 
civilization  chiefly  by  being  practically  disused.  As  the 
Achilles  is  happily  not  likely  to  fire  on  the  Magenta,  nor  the 
Magenta  on  the  Achilles,  both  vessels  will  probably  reserve 
their  capacities  of  mischief  to  that  distant  period  at  which 
Admiral  Porter  threatens  to  devastate  the  coasts  of  France 
and  England  with  a  single  American  gunboat.  The  French 
Minister  appropriately  referred  to  successive  Exhibitions  at 
London  and  Paris,  and  to  the  Commercial  Treaty,  without 
diverging  into  inopportune  doubts  whether  either  topic  was 
intimately  connected  with  iron-clad  men-of-war.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset  was  more  careful  of  warlike  associations  when  he 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great 
Western  Powers  in  China  and  Japan.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  objected  that  wooden  vessels  have  been  exclusively 
employed  in  the  petty  contests  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  that, 
except  for  the  purposes  of  a  rivalry  which  is  declared  to  be 
extinct,  experiments  on  invulnerable  ships  and  irresistible  guns 
would  be  almost  unnecessary. 

It  is  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  extension 
or  establishment  of  commerce  requires  diplomatic  and  military 
support,  that  the  English  and  French  alliance  is  most  natural  and 
most  fruitful.  In  transactions  with  civilized  Powers  there  is 
generally  a  divergence  of  interests,  or  suspicion  is  excited  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  After  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  a  hurried 
peace  recorded  the  superior  advantages  which  France  usually 
derives  in  the  early  part  of  a  war  from  the  maintenance,  at  all 
times,  of  a  great  army.  The  refusal  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  Poland,  and  the  subsequent 
rejection  of  the  plan  of  a  Congress,  produced  a  coldness  which 
neutralized  common  action  during  the  German  attack  upon 
Denmark.  In  the  American  dispute  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  judiciously  deferred  to  the  counsels  of  England,  but 
the  joint  expedition  to  Mexico  proved  wholly  impracticable 
and  abortive.  It  may  be  true,  as  Admiral  Dacres  said  in  his 
speech  at  Cherbourg,  that  the  French  are  the  best  possible 
allies ;  but,  except  in  China  and  Japan,  their  policy  has  never 
exactly  coincided  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  England. 
The  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire  on  the  Continent  is  neces¬ 


sarily  distasteful  to  English  statesmen  for  reasons  of  disin¬ 
terested  sympathy  with  national  independence,  as  well  as  on 
grounds  of  reasonable  jealousy  and  prudence.  Opinion  has, 
however,  in  some  degree  been  modified  by  the  conduct  of  States 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  natural  allies.  Of  all  the  great 
Continental  Powers,  France  has  of  late  years  been  the  most 
generous,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the 
least  unjust.  There  was  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  original  German  agitation  against  the  claim  of  the  present 
Royal  House  of  Denmark  to  the  inheritance  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  but  the  pretension  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  deal 
with  the  Duchies  as  conquered  provinces  disturbs  the  general 
understanding  that  the  boundaries  of  European  States  are  not 
henceforth  to  be  displaced  by  war.  The  dislike  which  has 
always  been  provoked  by  the  supposed  ambition  of  France 
has  been  partially  diverted  to  other  Powers;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  immediate  cause  of  difference,  it  is  pleasant  to 
indulge  amiable  feelings  to  a  neighbour.  AYhen  statements 
are  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  that  the  French  Channel  fleet  is  more  numerous 
than  the  English,  the  apprehended  preponderance  of  a  foreigner 
at  sea  excites  both  alarm  and  irritation.  As,  however,  little 
attention  has  been  for  two  or  three  years  paid  to  comparative 
naval  statistics,  the  French  squadron  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
in  the  English  harbours  and  dockyards. 

The  good  humour  of  the  visitors  may  perhaps  be  increased 
by  the  report  of  a  recent  triumph  over  English  jealousy.  A 
telegram  was  lately  addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  his  camp  at 
Chalons,  with  the  statement  that  a  coal-barge  had  passed  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  thb  Red  Sea  along  the  canal  which  had 
been  constantly  denounced  as  an  aggression,  and  ridiculed  as 
an  impossibility.  The  author  of  the  announcement  judiciously 
omitted  to  spoil  its  effect  by  explaining  that  the  canal  thus 
opened  to  the  transit  of  a  petty  coasting  or  river  craft  was  a 
mere  fresh-water  channel,  of  inconsiderable  depth,  having  only 
a  subsidiary  relation  to  the  great  undertaking  of  which  the 
world  has  heard  so  much.  Nevertheless,  M.  Lesseps  and 
his  associates  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  their  resolute 
perseverance  in  an  enterprise  which  is  scarcely  likely  to 
be  remunerative,  even  if  it  proves  to  be  practicable.  The 
separation  of  Asia  from  Africa  by  a  sea-passage  through 
the  desert  is  an  incomparably  grander  enterprise  than  the 
feat,  which  will  soon  be  accomplished,  of  traversing  the 
Atlantic  with  an  electric  wire.  Time  alone  can  show 
whether  English  engineers  were  justified  in  disputing  the 
feasibility  of  the  imdertaking.  If  the  Suez  Canal  is  de¬ 
feated  by  mechanical  difficulties,  it  will  be  the  only  modern 
instance  of  a  scientific  failure  in  conquering  material  obstacles. 
Timidity  and  diffidence  are  not  characteristic  faults  of  engi¬ 
neers,  except  when  they  depreciate  some  project  which  they 
think,  on  other  grounds,  undesirable  or  mischievous.  Com¬ 
mercial  impossibility  may  be  said  to  exist  wherever  a  specu¬ 
lation  is  demonstrably  unprofitable ;  but,  if  unlimited  money 
were  forthcoming  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny 
that  the  Great  Pyramid  might  be  transported  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  Suez  Canal  will,  if  necessary,  be  supported 
by  the  French  Government,  without  regard  to  prospects  of 
pecuniary  remuneration,  and  a  finite  though  enormous  amount 
1  of  masonry  and  earthwork  will  eventually  complete  the 
channel  through  the  isthmus,  and  extend  the  submarine  piers, 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  into  two  tideless  seas.  The  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  English  Government  to  the  undertaking  were  but 
indirectly  connected  with  engineering  difficulties.  It  was  not 
unreasonably  supposed  that  a  project  which  was  nearly  certain 
to  ruin  the  shareholders  had  been  adopted  for  the  attainment 
of  some  collateral  object.  The  expenditure  of  many  millions 
of  money  was  likely  to  result  in  the  establishment  ot  a  vested 
interest,  and  perhaps  in  a  mortgage  of  that  portion  of  Egyptian 
i  territory  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  most  carefully  pre¬ 
served  from  the  interference  of  any  European  Power.  11  a 
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canal  were  opened  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
it  would  not  be  desirable  that  France  should  keep  the  key  of 
the  transit;  and  a  French  settlement  between  Egypt  and  Syria 
would  be  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  rulers  of  India,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  the  principal  traders  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  opposition,  he  denounced, 
with  his  usual  eloquence,  the  selfish  policy  of  a  Minister  who 
used  the  influence  of  England  to  thwart  the  greatest  industrial 
enterprise  of  the  age.  Lord  Palmerston  was,  in  fact,  open 
to  criticism,  not  because  he  was  unduly  suspicious,  but  on  the 
ground  of  an  unusual  want  of  diplomatic  reticence  and  adroit¬ 
ness.  As  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  Government  to 
offer  direct  resistance  to  the  French  project,  there  was  little 
prudence  in  avowing  a  jealousy  which  was  certain  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  zeal  of  the  projectors  and  their  countrymen.  M. 
Lesseps  could  desire  no  better  instrument  for  working  on  the 
feelings  of  French  shareholders  than  a  diplomatic  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  his  enterprise  was  distasteful  or  injurious  to 
England,  Lord  Palmerston’s  pertinacity  has  involved  the 
Suez  Company  in  many  difficulties,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  wholesome  vigilance  of  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  Governments ;  but  when  compulsory  labour  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Viceroy’s  decree,  it  is  soon  revived  in  another 
form,  and  at  last  the  promoters  have  had  the  gratification  of 
announcing  an  incipient  success  which  they  apparently  hoped 
would  be  popularly  regarded  as  final  and  decisive. 

The  achievement  itself,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
shrinks  on  closer  examination  into  very  modest  proportions. 
It  may  be  added  that  coal-barges  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
navigating  the  Mediterranean,  and  if  any  vessel  of  the  kind 
has  passed  into  the  Red  Sea,  the  fact  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
prospects  of  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  transit  of 
ships  of  large  burden.  The  barge  or  punt  which  is  said  to 
have  crossed  the  isthmus  has  probably  never  entered  the 
portion  of  the  canal  which  has  been  already  excavated ; 
and,  in  short,  the  announcement  only  implies  that  the  rigole, 
or  fresh-water  conduit,  has  been  completed  from  the  Nile  to 
the  sea-coast  at  Suez.  If  M.  Lesseps  were  to  content  himself 
with  the  task  which  he  has  thus  far  accomplished,  the  fore¬ 
bodings  of  hostile  or  sceptical  engineers  would  be  fully 
justified  by  the  event.  There  is  no  use  in  a  communication 
between  the  two  seas  which  involves  transhipment  at  either 
end,  inasmuch  as  the  transit  is  as  conveniently  performed 
by  railway,  and  it  i3  a  mere  waste  of  money  to  double  the 
machinery  of  conveyance.  Unless  the  canal  is,  from  end  to 
end,  open  to  sea-going  vessels,  it  is  useless  for  the  object  for 
which  it  was  professedly  designed.  The  fresh-water  channel 
may  probably  be  serviceable  in  reclaiming  a  strip  of  the 
desert ;  but  the  Company  which  has  excited  so  much  admira¬ 
tion  and  jealousy  was  not  incorporated  for  purposes  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  difficult  portion  of  the  undertaking  consists,  not 
in  the  excavation  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  but  in  the  erection 
of  double  piers  extending  into  deep  water  both  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  When  a  large  merchant  ship  from 
Marseilles  has  taken  a  cargo  to  Bombay,  the  Suez  Canal  will 
have  been  victorious,  though  it  may  possibly  still  become 
insolvent.  Since  the  enterprise  was  commenced,  the  prospects 
of  its  utility  have  been  enlarged  by  the  gradual  substitution 
of  screw-steamers  for  sailing-vessels  in  long  sea  voyages.  It 
is  admitted  that  steamers  alone  will  be  able  conveniently  to 
navigate  the  Red  Sea,  and  ten  years  ago  almost  all  bulky 
Indian  cargoes  would  still  have  been  taken  round  the  Cape. 
As  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  undertaking  will  be 
continued,  English  diplomacy  would  be  better  employed  in 
providing  against  a  monopoly  of  the  use  of  the  canal  than  in 
protesting  against  a  great  mechanical  improvement.  In  the 
unfortunate  contingency  of  a  war,  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  passage  would  be  of  vital  importance  to  England. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 

m HE  stream  of  new  Companies  still  runs  on,  and  though 
Jl.  it  is  not  quite  so  strong  and  so  full  as  it  was,  it  is 
yet  singularly  ample  and  continuous.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  public  would  by  this  time  have  had  enough 
of  these  adventurous  enterprises ;  but,  to  all  appearance,  those 
who  started  them,  and  have  been  long  accustomed  to  start 
them,  see  no  reason  why  they  should  despair  of  fresh 
triumphs.  Still,  business  of  this  kind  is  notoriously  very 
slack  as  compared  to  what  it  was  in  the  springtime  of  its 
success  last  year.  The  majority  of  schemes  now  started  do 
not  meet,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  with  any  real  support 
from  the  public,  and  are  omy  nominally  kept  alive  because 
their  promoters  cannot  afford  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  have 
failed.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  give  "  company  that 


has  failed  a  merely  nominal  life.  The  promoters  can  subscribe 
for  the  shares  ;  they  can  appoint  their  own  directors,  and  take 
care  the  directors  do  nothing ;  they  can  declare  one  or  two 
nominal  dividends,  and  then  let  the  company  die  quietly  out. 
If  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  surprise  those  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  recent  companies  to  learn  how  many 
have  been  brought  before  the  public,  paraded  with  the  pomp 
of  a  brilliant  prospectus,  lavishly  advertised,  the  shares  quoted 
at  a  premium  and  a  discount,  and  yet  no  one  single  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  share  has  ever  been  received.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  public  does  not  altogether  decline  to  support  new  com¬ 
panies;  and  it  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  it  should 
do  so  altogether,  for,  out  of  ten  that  are  brought  forward,  one 
perhaps  is  a  solid  sensible  undertaking.  The  less  promising 
concerns,  more  often  than  not,  get  some  small  support  from 
the  public,  and  shares  are  really  applied  for  by  persons  whom 
the  prospectus  has  induced  to  think  well  of  the  scheme. 
It  is  said  that  the  country  clergy  supply  more  than  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  to  the  list  of  these  ready  supporters  of  new 
projects ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  men  with  few 
opportunities  of  increasing  what  little  means  they  have,  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  immense  difference  it  would  make 
to  their  little  means  whether  they  get  five  per  cent,  for  their 
money  or  ten,  and  without  any  great  knowledge  of  the  world 
or  of  business,  should  clutch  eagerly  at  the  hope  of  sharing 
the  grand  future  which  an  adroitly  composed  prospectus  holds 
out  to  them.  Yet  on  no  class  does  the  subsequent  disappoint¬ 
ment  fall  with  a  more  fatal  and  crushing  force.  Certainly 
they  have  had  ample  warning,  and  might  find  enough  to  deter 
them  if  they  would  but  study  the  history  of  companies  that 
are  uoav  a  year  or  two  old.  The  great  majority  of  these  com¬ 
panies  have  their  shares  quoted  at  a  heavy  discount.  A  poor 
clergyman,  who  a  year  ago  applied  for  shares  when  they 
were  at  a  nominal  premium,  sees  all  that  he  has  invested 
apparently  gone  from  him.  He  has,  perhaps  with  some  effort  and 
with  many  misgivings,  paid  ten  pounds  a  share,  and  he  finds  that 
the  shares  are  now  quoted  at  a  discount.  If  he  wants  to 
escape  from  the  liability,  he  must  lose  everything  he  has  paid; 
and  there  are  even  companies  where  a  seller  must  be  prepared, 
not  only  to  lose  all  he  has  hitherto  paid,  but  to  pay  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  of  money  to  the  buyer  for  taking  the  shares  off 
his  hands.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  these  companies 
are  all  unsound,  or  even  that  the  majority  of  them  are  un¬ 
sound.  But  the  shares  are  Avealdy  held,  as  it  is  said ;  that  is, 
persons  hold  them  who  have  great  difficulty  in  paying  up  the 
calls.  These  shareholders  did  not  mean  to  invest  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  but  to  take  a  premium  and  sell  out.  They  could 
manage  to  find  money  for  the  deposit,  but  that  is  all  they 
ever  expected  to  be  called  on  to  find ;  and  when  they  are  asked 
every  few  months  to  make  a  fresh  payment,  they  are  unable  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  at  any  sacrifice. 
Such  shareholders,  again,  exercise  the  very  strongest  pressure 
to  prevent  the  directors  making  further  calls,  and  then  the 
enterprise  stands  still  for  want  of  money.  What  has  been 
spent  is  probably  useless  unless  a  great  deal  more  is  spent  to 
give  it  value ;  and  so,  although  if  the  whole  scheme  had  been 
carried  out  it  might  have  been  an  honest  and  profitable  one, 
the  money  which  has  actually  been  expended,  and  beyond 
which  the  shareholders  will  not  go,  has  been  entirely  wasted. 

The  three  things  that  tempt  the  general  public  to  apply 
for  shares  are — quotations  at  a  nominal  premium,  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  and  the  list  of  directors.  The  first  is  no  guide  what¬ 
ever  to  the  value  of  the  investment ;  the  second  is  a  very 
precarious  guide ;  the  third  is  an  excellent  guide  when  it  is  a 
guide  at  all,  but  then  this  is  very  seldom.  When  new  com¬ 
panies  first  came  out  in  their  full  luxuriance,  the  public  ap¬ 
plied  eagerly  and  readily  ;  and  although  the  premium  was  in 
the  first  instance  created  by  the  promoters,  yet  this  nominal 
premium  soon  became  a  real  one,  and  represented  the  price 
which  speculators  were  willing  to  give  in  order  to  have  the 
power  of  selling  at  a  higher  price  if  the  market  rose,  as  it 
might  easily  rise  from  day  to  day  when  the  prospectus  tickled 
the  fancy  of  the  public.  But  very  soon  this  nominal  premium 
was  used  in  a  manner  which  hit  very  hard  those  speculators 
who  were  not  parties  to  the  manoeuvring.  The  nominal  pre¬ 
mium  tempted  innocent  people  to  apply  for  shares ;  the  shares 
applied  for  were  allotted  them,  the  premium  was  turned  into 
a  discount,  and  they  were  saddled  with  the  liability.  But 
sometimes  a  still  worse  fate  befell  them.  A  nominal  premium 
is  created  by  the  promoters  instructing  their  brokers  to  give 
this  premium  to  all  who  will  sell  their  shares.  The  seller  has 
not  got  the  shares,  but  he  intends  to  apply  for  them,  and 
calculates  on  having  them  allotted  to  him ;  and  if  he  gets  them, 
he  of  course  pockets  the  premiums.  But  occasionally  too 
many  people  are  eager  to  sell  shares;  they  calculate  too 
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recklessly  on  having  an  allotment ;  or  they  calculate  that,  the 
concern  being  a  weak  one,  the  nominal  premium  must  cease 
directly  the  promoters  cease  to  supply  their  brokers  with 
money ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  general  public  does  not 
apply  for  shares,  the  promoters  will  soon  get  tired  of  paying. 
But  the  promoters  have  a  method  of  revenging  themselves. 
They  allot  all  the  shares,  or  all  except  an  insignificant 
portion,  among  themselves  and  their  friends.  Then  they  call 
on  those  who  have  sold  the  shares  for  the  nominal  premium 
to  deliver  them ;  but  the  sellers  have  not  got  them,  and,  in 
order  to  get  them,  they  must  pay  an  extravagant  price  to 
tempt  those  who  hold  them  to  let  them  have  them.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  send  the  shares  up  to  a  premium  that  is 
very  astonishing  to  the  uninitiated.  A  concern  that  is  utterly 
unsound,  or  that  has  met  with  no  support,  and  has  no  chance 
of  being  earned  out,  is  quoted  at  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  per  cent, 
premium.  An  ignorant  outsider  may  readily  suppose  that 
this  premium,  which  really  represents  the  price  that  certain 
speculators  have  to  pay  to  get  out  of  a  scrape,  represents  the 
value  of  the  investment  as  ascertained  by  fuller  investigation 
than  was  possible  during  the  short  time  in  which  the  shares 
were  offered  to  the  public ;  and  he  perhaps  resolves  that  if 
anything  of  the  same  sort  is  again  advertised,  and  appears  to 
be  supported  by  the  same  wise,  knowing  set  of  people,  he 
will  scrape  together  all  his  ready  money  and  apply  for  all  the 
shares  on  which  his  means  will  enable  him  to  pay  a  deposit. 
If  he  did  birt  know  the  truth,  he  would  be  aware  that  he  had 
much  better  throw  a  hundred-pound  note  into  the  fire,  and 
have  no  further  anxiety  and  disappointment. 

The  prospectus  seems  a  more  trustworthy  guide,  and  to 
some  extent  it  is  trustworthy.  It  is  very  seldom  fraudulent, 
and  very  seldom  based  on  nothing.  There  generally  is  a  sort 
of  justification  for  the  formation  of  companies,  and  although 
the  best  is  made  of  everything,  and  the  probable  profits  are 
ludicrously  exaggerated,  yet  ordinarily  there  is  something  in 
the  scheme  which  in  itself  has  some  sort  of  value.  But  the 
value  of  the  enterprise  to  the  investor  is  not  the  value  of  the 
thing  in  itself,  but  the  value  of  the  thing  as  he  is  allowed 
to  partake  of  it,  or  as  it  is  possible  that  any  member 
of  a  company  should  partake  of  it.  The  terms  on  which 
the  property  is  offered  to  the  public  may  be  such  that 
the  shareholder  can  scarcely  hope  to  gain  more  than  a  very 
poor  return  for  his  money,  or  the  concern  may  be  one  that  a 
company,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  sure  to  mismanage.  The 
value  of  the  property  of  a  company  is  nothing  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  nominal  capital  bears  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  capital.  A  property — for  example,  a  railway,  a  colliery, 
a  mine — is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  it  may  be 
quite  true  that  on  that  capital  there  would  be  a  dividend  of 
ten  per  cent. ;  the  prospectus  can,  therefore,  state  with  perfect 
truth  that  adjoining  properties  or  properties,  under  similar 
conditions,  pay  ten  per  cent.  But  the  nominal  capital  of 
the  company  is  made,  not  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
but  two ;  the  shareholders  subscribe  half  the  capital, 
and  then  the  other  half  is  divided  among  the  vendors, 
the  promoters,  and  other  persons  behind  the  scenes,  as  a 
pure  bonus.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  this  arrangement,  the 
subscribing  shareholder  can  only  hope  to  get  half  the  dividends 
which  he  would  receive  if  the  nominal  capital  represented  the 
sum  properly  embarked  in  the  undertaking.  Nor,  even  if  the 
nominal  capital  does  represent  this  sum,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
undertaking  is  capable  of  yielding  a  profit,  does  it  follow  that 
the  shareholder  will  get  the  return  he  anticipates.  Let  us, 
for  instance,  suppose  that  the  proprietor  of  an  hotel,  with  a 
capital  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  is  clearing  three  thousand 
a  year.  A  company  is  formed  to  take  over  this  hotel,  and 
the  prospectus  faithfully  states  that  hitherto  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  has  returned  fifteen  per  cent.  But  the  company  goes 
to  work  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  the  old  landlord 
went  to  work.  It  appoints  a  manager  with  a  thousand  a  year ; 
its  directors,  secretary,  and  lawyers  cost  it  another  thousand ; 
and  the  shareholders  are  very  lucky  if  there  is  a  thousand 
still  left  to  give  them  five  per  cent,  where  they  hoped  for 
fifteen. 

Where  the  intending  shareholder  knows  tire  directors  to  be 
men  of  high  character  and  position,  and  good  judges  of  busi¬ 
ness,  alive  to  danger  of  all  kinds  and  capable  of  carrying  out 
great  enterprises,  he  may  safely  trust  them.  But  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  seldom  that  he  can  know  this.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  country 
clergyman,  or  a  country  tradesman  or  squire,  and  all  City 
names  are  equally  unknown  to  him ;  and  if  he  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  respective  value  of  names,  he  will  very  often  find 
that  the  names  on  the  list  are  only  names  of  persons  whose 
trade  it  is  to  go  on  directions,  and  who  are  much  more 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  promoters  than  to  protect  share¬ 


holders.  To  invest,  therefore,  in  the  shares  of  new  companies 
is  generally  a  very  hazardous  undertaking ;  and  poor  men 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  unless  they  hap¬ 
pen  by  any  rare  chance  to  know  the  whole  history  and 
prospects  of  the  company.  At  any  rate,  they  should 
never  be  tempted  by  a  premium,  and  seldom  be  guided 
by  a  prospectus.  Every  now  and  then  a  thoroughly  sound 
scheme  is  started,  its  promoters  are  contented  with  a  fair  re¬ 
muneration  for  their  time  and  trouble,  the  directors  are 
honourable  and  trustworthy,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  give 
it  a  fictitious  value  in  the  market,  and  the  majority  of  the 
shares  are  held  by  wealthy  men,  who  will  see  that  there  is  no 
slipping  half-way  for  want  of  funds.  If  a  man  is  willing  to 
run  a  risk  with  his  money,  he  could  not  do  better  than  take 
shares  in  such  a  company.  But  men  who  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
what  they  risk  ought  to  ask  themselves  what  means  they  have 
of  knowing  that  any  particular  company  is  a  company  of  this 
sort.  The  mere  fact  that  they  put  this  question  to  themselves 
will  generally  keep  them  from  danger.  Let  an  excited 
country  parson  say  to  himself,  “  I  am  aware  that  the  nominal 
“  premium  at  which  the  shares  are  quoted  is  no  guide  what- 
“  ever  to  me  ;  I  have  no  means  of  testing  the  facts  stated  in 
“  the  prospectus ;  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  directors  per- 
“  sonally  ” ;  and  even  an  excited  country  parson  will  then 
hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  care  and  uncertainty  which 
he  will  see  may  be  lying  before  him. 


AMERICA. 

THE  Americans  always  resent  foreign  criticisms  on  the 
working  of  their  institutions,  and  their  objection  to 
interference  is  well-founded  as  far  as  it  applies  to  officious 
remonstrance  and  advice.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  information  for  their  own  instruction  and  use  that 
Englishmen  are  right  in  watching  with  untiring  curiosity  the 
most  remarkable  political  experiments  of  the  present  day.  The 
bearing  of  democracy  upon  freedom  has  been  observed  in 
Continental  countries,  and  especially  in  France,  but  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  government  by  the  majority  may  fairly  hesitate  to 
accept  conclusions  which  are  deduced  from  the  practice  of 
communities  careless  of  liberty  and  fertile  in  selfish  ambition. 
French  Republicans  practically  agree  with  Orleanists  and 
Imperialists  that  good  government  may  consist  with  the 
immunity  of  public  functionaries  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  courts,  and  with  the  restriction,  by  means  of  passports, 
of  free  locomotion.  The  United  States  inherited  as  Colonies 
entirely  opposite  theories  of  liberty,  and  circumstances,  by 
confining  the  operations  of  government  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  have  favoured  the  maintenance  of  private  freedom 
of  action.  A  few  years  ago,  a  President  or  a  Governor  of  a 
State  would  have  been  as  unlikely  as  an  English  Secretary  of 
State  to  attempt  any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens,  and  even  now  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  no 
American  of  any  rank  thinks  it  possible  either  to  establish  or 
to  endure  a  permanent  despotism.  It  is  true  that  the  only 
irregularities  which  are  tolerated  accord  for  the  time  with  the 
popular  will ;  but  true  liberty  ought  to  be  as  independent  of 
general  opinion  as  of  personal  caprice.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  an  exceptional  and  anomalous  exercise  of  power 
may  be  temporarily  necessary  in  the  South.  It  is  the  first 
business  of  a  rider  to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth  suffers 
no  damage,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  constitution  can  provide 
for  the  re-settlement,  after  a  revolutionary  war,  of  a  vast 
conquered  territory.  Yet  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
American  politicians  would  watch  the  uncontrolled  authority 
of  the  Executive  with  scrupulous  jealousy,  and  especially  that 
they  would  sternly  reject  all  attempts  to  supersede  the  regular 
course  of  law  in  the  States  which  have  never  wavered  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  Although  President  Johnson  has 
probably  no  wish  to  be  a  usurper  or  a  tyrant,  he  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  unfettered  by  constitutional  restrictions. 
Some  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  exercises 
martial  law  at  discretion,  and  his  subordinates  disregard 
without  hesitation  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  wherever  military 
tribunals  engage  in  conflict  with  the  civil  Courts.  It  is 
strange  that  the  Courts  which  are  the  proper  expounders 
of  law  almost  always  deny  the  validity  of  executive  acts 
which  they  at  the  same  time  never  attempt  to  op¬ 
pose.  An  official  defaulter  at  Brooklyn,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  having  lately  been  sentenced  by  a  Court- 
martial  at  Washington  to  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary 
at  Albany,  sued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  legality 
of  the  sentence.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  his  return, 
alleged  that,  after  the  date  of  the  writ,  the  prisoner  had  been 
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removed  from  his  custody  under  an  order  from  the  President, 
on  which  the  Judge  complained  that  the  proceeding  “  was  an 
“  expression  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  judiciary  of  the 
“  State  of  New  York  which  was  not  respectful.  ...  If  the 
“  Government  of  the  United  States  have  no  confidence  in  the 
“  administration  of  the  laws  by  the  judiciary  of  the  several 
“  States  of  the  Confederacy,  then  our  Government  might  as 
“  well  be  at  an  end.  The  Courts  of  this  State  have  always 
“  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  general  Govern- 
“  ment,  even  in  cases  of  qustionable  legality.”  It  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  better  that  the  State  Courts  should  have 
looked  exclusively  to  the  law,  and  it  is  odd  that  they  should 
plaintively  invoke  the  confidence  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  the  only  method  by  which  their  own  jurisdiction  or  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  can  henceforth  be  maintained. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  the  power  of 
the  local  Governments  apparently  depends  partly  on  their  own 
discretion,  and  negatively  on  the  approval  or  toleration  of  the 
generals  in  command.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  exclusively  defined  by  himself.  Arbitrary  or  elastic 
government  is  not  confined  to  the  late  members  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  for  Kentucky  and  Maryland  are  subject,  even  in  the 
management  of  their  elections,  to  Federal  dictation.  The 
latitude  which  may  be  allowed  to  a  conqueror  in  dealing  with 
a  country  which  has  submitted  to  the  fortune  of  war  seems 
inapplicable  to  a  sovereign  member  of  the  victorious  Federa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  Kentucky,  in  its  capacity  of  a  State,  always 
adhered  to  the  Union,  the  infliction  of  punishment  or  dis¬ 
ability  on  the  disaffected  minority  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
local  authorities.  Yet  Federal  officers  assume  to  exclude  rebels 
from  the  polls,  and  generally  to  support  the  preponderance  of 
the  dominant  party.  The  Central  Government  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  domestic  politics  of  Kentucky,  because  the 
constitutional  amendment  by  which  slavery  is  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  has  been  once  rejected  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that,  although  the  majority  of  the 
Kentucky  slaves  have  deserted  their  masters,  the  institution 
still  exists  by  the  law  of  the  State,  under  guarantee  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  None  of  the  Presidential  proclamations 
which  are  now  included  in  the  oath  of  amnesty  affect  the 
condition  of  slavery  in  Kentucky ;  and,  as  far  as  law  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  system  may  be  maintained  there  for  another 
century,  if  only  the  constitutional  amendment  fails  to  obtain 
the  requisite  plurality  of  votes  in  the  States.  The  generals 
in  command,  however,  favour  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  great  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  in  the  North- 
Western  States  by  the  consequent  immigration  of  negroes. 
The  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Ohio  has  been  obliged  to  declare  against  negro  suffrage, 
and  two  coloured  men  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  old- 
fashioned  process  of  Lynch  law  in  Indiana.  Even  in  the 
heart  of  Kew  England,  at  a  small  town  in  Connecticut,  a 
negro  who  had  in  self-defence  killed  the  ringleader  of  a  mob 
of  ruffians  was  formally  warned  by  a  coroner’s  jury  that, 
although  the  act  of  homicide  was  justifiable,  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  offence  against  society  by  marrying  a  white 
woman.  It  seems  probable  that  a  convenient  outlet  will  be 
formed  for  a  few  of  the  freed  men  by  the  maintenance  of 
coloured  regiments  as  a  portion  of  the  standing  army.  No 
arrangement  could  be  more  prudent  or  convenient,  and  military 
service  will  be  found  the  best  possible  education  for  an  imper¬ 
fectly  civilized  race.  The  greatest  administrative  triumph 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  uniform  organization  of 
an  army  which  was  recruited  from  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  known  world.  As  African  and  Asiatic  tribes 
were  trained  and  elevated  by  the  traditions  of  Roman  disci¬ 
pline,  liberated  American  slaves  will  learn  self-respect,  and 
earn  the  respect  of  others,  by  acquiring  habits  of  order  and 
concerted  activity  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  Provincial  Governors  of  Southern  States  are  apparently 
allowed  considerable  latitude  in  their  choice  of  methods  of  re¬ 
construction.  In  some  parts  of  the  South,  they  wisely  endea¬ 
vour  to  identify  themselves  with  the  people,  as  fellow-sufferers 
by  the  Northern  conquest  which  they  nevertheless  urge  their 
countrymen  to  recognise  and  accept.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Texas,  the  Governors  persecute  the  defeated  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  spirit  of  exiles  restored  to  some  Grecian  city  by 
the  recovered  ascendency  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta.  It  may  be 
hoped  that,  in  some  altered  condition  of  political  affairs,  Mr. 
Brownlow’s  factious  insolence  to  the  bulk  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  will  meet  with  just  retribution.  Governor  Hamilton, 
who  was  lately  a  fugitive,  returns  to  Texas  in  a  similar 
spirit,  as  the  professed  organ  of  Federal  supremacy.  With 
the  proverbial  incapacity  of  restored  political  emigrants  to 


learn  or  to  forget,  he  lectures  the  unsuccessful  adherents  of 
the  Confederacy  on  the  enormity  of  their  crime  in  adopting  an 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  has  been  confuted  by 
force  of  arms.  In  Texas  and  in  Tennessee  there  is  a  dissen¬ 
tient  minority  which  may  be  erected  for  a  time  into  a  privi¬ 
leged  oligarchy,  as  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  governed  and 
represented  their  country  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  almost 
all  the  other  States,  with  the  exception  of  North  Carolina,  the 
population  has  throughout  been  unanimous.  The  President 
has  appointed  Governors  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  who 
sympathize  with  the  people ;  but  they  have  hitherto  failed  to 
induce  their  fellow-citizens  to  relax  their  hostility  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Generals  in  command  consequently 
suppress  municipal  elections,  or  arrest  suspected  per¬ 
sons  by  their  own  authority;  and  in  some  districts  the 
landowners  have  been  prohibited  from  combining  to  fix  the 
rate  of  wages.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  administer  a 
Government  except  either  by  the  will  of  the  community  or  by 
simple  force.  If  the  measures  and  motives  of  the  President 
were  exclusively  political,  he  could  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  alternate  persuasion  and 
compulsion. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  acts 
tends  to  a  social  revolution  which  would  render  political  re¬ 
construction  either  impossible  or  extremely  remote.  The 
arbitrary  proscription  of  nearly  every  Southern  citizen  who 
possesses  a  moderate  competence  cripples  the  enterprise  Avhich 
can  alone  efface  the  consequences  of  the  Avar.  No  Republican 
or  Imperial  despot  has  in  any  age  adopted  so  SAveeping  a 
measure  of  confiscation ;  and  although  the  extreme  pe¬ 
nalties  which  are  threatened  have  not  yet  been  en¬ 
forced,  the  harsh  rejection  of  applications  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  ruinous  amnesty  indicates  a  disposition  to  execute  its 
provisions.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a  fanatical  advocate  of  the 
negro,  but  his  sympathy  and  animosity  have  been  strongly 
excited  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  in  parts  of  the 
Southern  States.  NotAvithstanding  the  experience  Avhich  he 
has  gained  in  his  oAvn  person  of  the  possibility  of  rising  from 
the  loAvest  condition  to  eminence  and  power,  he  aspires  to 
introduce  social  and  economical  equality  by  the  ancient 
method  of  decapitating  the  loftiest  stems.  It  is  Avonderful 
that  such  an  experiment,  even  if  it  were  in  itself  judicious, 
should  be  possible  to  a  single  man ;  but  it  appears  that,  for 
certain  purposes,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  be 
more  absolute  than  a  French  or  Russian  Emperor.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  sincere  Republican,  he  has  probably  no  desire 
to  govern  the  South  in  permanence  by  a  conforming 
minority.  Fie  hopes  that  the  forcible  subdi-vision  of  pro¬ 
perty,  aided  by  Northern  immigration,  Avill  ultimately 
transfer  political  porver  to  a  democracy  of  petty  free¬ 
holders.  Mr.  Bright  himself  might  be  startled  by  the  low 
level  at  which  the  standard  of  permissible  Avealtli  is  fixed. 
With  a  few  insignificant  exceptions  of  real  or  pretended 
Unionists,  every  citizen  of  ten  tor  eleven  States  who  oAvns 
more  than  4,000?.  in  land  or  personalty  is  branded  as  a  cri¬ 
minal,  and  threatened  Avith  impoverishment.  The  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  expressly  prohibits  forfeiture  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  crime  is  utterly  disregarded  in  the  punishment  of  a 
community  Avhich  is  accused  only  of  violating  constitutional 
right.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  project  are  so  enormous  that 
the  President  Avill  probably  be  deterred  Irom  prosecuting  his 
design.  In  other  respects  his  policy  appears  to  be  prudent, 
moderate,  and  humane. 


THE  AUTUMN  PANIC. 

IT  is  no  very  neiv  thing  for  us  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
threatening  autumn.  Since  the  old  Roman  days,  the 
season  Avhich 

Addueit  febres  et  testamenta  rcsignat 

has  never  been  particularly  healthy.  Is  there  anything  to 
justify  the  present  panic  about  the  public  health  ?  The 
cholera  is  abroad;  the  Rinderpest  is  among  us;  meat  is 
extravagantly  dear.  Not  one  of  these  considerations  is 
pleasant,  yet  they  do  not  constitute  any  very  great  novelty. 
Without  attempting  to  decide  Avhat  are  special  judgments  and 
visitations,  and  certainly  Avithout  professing  that  private  and 
exceptional  admission  into  the  confidence  of  Almighty  God 
Avhich  seems  to  be  enjoyed  in  some  quarters,  Ave  may  say 
generally,  that,  however  deficient  may  be  our  general  or 
specific  means  of  grappling  Avith  murrain,  pestilence,  and 
scarcity,  they  Avere  never  so  many  or  so  accessible  as  at  the 
present  moment.  Compared  with  the  past,  Ave  may  look 
almost  calmly  at  any  epidemic.  We  are  apt  to  fancy,  because 
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now-a-days  we  hear  all  about  every  death  in  England,  that  we  ! 
must  needs  be  in  a  very  dangerous  and  critical  state,  knowing  ; 
how  many  people  die  of  diarrhoea  every  week.  During  the 
Great  Plagues  and  Black  Deaths  and  Sweating  Sicknesses  of 
other  times  there  were,  perhaps  happily,  no  Registrar-General’s 
Reports;  but  now  a  death  in  Whitechapel  turns  all  Blooms¬ 
bury  pale.  What,  therefore,  we  have  most  to  dread  is  panic,  j 
The  surest  way  to  die  of  cholera  is  to  be  afraid  of  cholera.  ! 
Cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  are  the  best  popular  prophy¬ 
lactics.  But  cheerfulness,  it  will  be  said,  must  rest  upon  some 
reasonable  busis ;  it  is  of  no  more  use  to  preach  to  people  to 
be  cheerful  than  to  entreat  them  to  be  funny.  Have  we,  then, 
any  rational  grounds  for  meeting  the  enemy  with  confidence  ? 
We  think  we  have.  First,  we  are,  here  in  England,  much 
better  off  than  when  the  cholera  last  visited  us.  We  are 
richer ;  and  to  be  richer  means  that  we  have  better  food, 
better  clothing,  better  means  for  grappling  with  a  foe  who 
only  attacks  the  weak.  The  victims  of  cholera  are  those 
whose  vital  powers  are  low ;  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
vital  power  of  the  community  must  have  increased  of  late 
years.  The  very  poorest  are  not  so  poor  as  their  predecessors 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  social  ladder,  and  the  rise  in 
animal  as  well  as  social  life  has  lifted  every  rank  in  its  degree. 
Except  under  the  most  unfavourable  and  exceptional  con¬ 
ditions,  the  average  death-rate  for  England  has  diminished ; 
and  this  means  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  apart  from 
accidental  circumstances,  is  stronger  than  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  same  position  was  forty  years  ago.  And, 
while  the  garrison  is  stronger,  the  attacking  army  is  not  only 
relatively  but  absolutely  weaker.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  sanitary  laws  are  at  length  understood,  because,  in  the  great 
rivalry  of  the  quacks  and  the  sociologists,  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  such  laws  exist ;  but  certainly  we  have  got  rid,  or  at  any 
rate  we  know  how  to  get  rid,  of  some  of  the  unquestionable 
plague-centres.  We  may  have  our  own  private  doubts  whether 
the  water-cleansing  system  of  our  great  towns  does  not  do  al¬ 
most  as  much  harm  as  good,  and  we  are  perfectly  certain  that 
the  cleansing  and  scavengering  of  London  is  much  neglected. 
But  the  Thames  is  not  so  pestiferous  as  it  tvas ;  the 
Common  Lodging  Houses  Act  must  have  done  something ; 
drainage,  on  the  whole,  is  better  ;  there  is — or  there  ought  to 
be — more  available  water,  and  of  a  better  quality ;  and  some 
of  the  worst  nuisances,  in  the  way  of  smoke,  and  pestiferous 
trades,  and  overcrowding,  have  been  at  least  partially  abated. 
At  the  very  lowest,  if  we  have  not  learned  to  use  sanitary 
appliances  with  a  high  hand,  we  know  where  to  look  for 
them. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  we  have  now  a  combination  of  visita¬ 
tions.  We  have  a  murrain,  and  consequent  dearness  of  meat, 
and  the  result  of  this  is  a  diminution  of  vital  power,  or 
rather  of  the  means  of  securing  vital  power  for  the  whole 
population ;  and  it  will  be  further  urged  that,  as  the  general 
type  of  disease  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  taken  a 
typhoid  character,  an  impoverished  population  may  be 
expected  to  fare  badly  with  an  epidemic  which  is  certain  to 
attack  the  weakest.  No  doubt  this  must  be  conceded ;  but 
the  weakest  of  the  present  day  are  not  as  weak  as  the  weakest 
of  1832  and  1 849.  Nor  does  it  seem,  from  such  accounts  as  we 
have  received,  that  the  present  cholera  is  of  the  severest  kind. 
At  Malta,  where  it  has  run  its  course,  the  outbreak  has  been 
mild;  that  is,  the  percentage  of  deaths  among  the  plague- 
stricken  has  been  few.  The  history  of  cholera  is,  in  one 
respect,  always  the  same ;  it  gradually  rises  until  it  touches  the 
zenith  of  its  intensity,  and  then  declines  in  severity.  But 
this  highest  point  is  not  a  constant  quantity.  When  very 
severe,  it  will,  at  its  height,  kill  the  majority  of  those  whom  it 
attacks;  but  those  whom  it  attacks  at  all  are  under  some 
circumstances  many,  under  other  circumstances  compara¬ 
tively  few.  And  this  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
general  high  price  of  meat  does  not  specially  bear  upon 
the  artisan  class,  on  whom  the  cholera  always  makes  its 
most  destructive  ravages.  Bread  is  cheap,  and  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  fife,  meat  only  excepted,  are  cheap,  and  wages 
are  very  high.  The  pinch  of  the  butcher’s  bill  falls  on  the 
smaller  tradesman,  and  even  on  the  smaller  gentry  and  the 
people  of  fixed  incomes,  rather  than  on  the  artisan’s  family. 
And,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  those  particular 
classes  which  furnish  the  great  array  of  victims  to  epidemics 
were  never  so  well  off,  in  clothing,  housing,  and  food,  as  at 
the  present  moment. 

But  if  panic  is  the  evil  which  is  perhaps  most  to  be  dreaded, 
another  danger  is  to  be  found  in  our  present  condition  of  half 
knowledge,  and  in  that  attitude  of  satisfied  preparation  against  j 
epidemics  which  may  be  seen  in  some  quarters.  We  talk  so  j 


much  and  read  so  much  and  gossip  so  much  about  sanitary 
and  social  science,  that  some  of  us  think  they  have  done  every¬ 
thing  by  holding  congresses,  and  attending  meetings,  and  letting 
off  speeches  and  papers.  But  if  sanitary  talk  is  silver,  sanitary 
action  is  golden ;  and  the  more  we  talk  the  less  we  act.  The 
Privy  Council  has  done  its  little  all  by  reprinting  a  stale  paper 
of  hints  which  had  some  use  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  ;  and 
if  hard  words  and  plentiful  statistics  would  help  us,  the  prosy 
teaching  of  the  Epidemiological  Society — whose  very  title  will 
inspire  a  mischievous  confidence  to  outsiders — would  make  us 
quite  safe.  But  such  friends  in  council  as  Lord  Ebukt,  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  and  Dr.  “  Ugh  Allen  ”  are  not  reassuring. 
The  very  announcement  that  “  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
“  Association,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Ebury,”  is  sum¬ 
moning  medical  officers,  and  collecting  evidence,  is  the  most 
alarming  thing  we  have  yet  heard  of.  When  it  comes  to 
reading  papers,  and  Lord  Ebury  in  a  state  of  active  eruption, 
we  suspect  that  the  worst  is  at  hand.  When  we  learn  from 
a  resolution  solemnly  moved  and  seconded  that  there  are 
“  portents  of  an  extraordinary  epidemic  visitation  on  the 
“  people  of  this  country,”  we  need  no  more  to  assure  us 
that  we  are,  unless  we  take  care  of  ourselves,  about  to  be 
delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  the  babblers.  The  quacks 
are  upon  us ;  quack  talkers  as  well  as  quack  doctors ;  and 
perhaps  worst  of  all,  those  quacks  who  pin  their  faith  on  the 
“active  assistance  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  Scripture-Readers.” 
No  doubt,  if  well-meant  fussiness  on  the  part  of  our  spiritual 
pastors,  and  (what  is  sure  to  be  forthcoming)  a  sporadic 
visitation  of  foolish  advice  and  bad  grammar  on  the  part 
of  those  semi-sacerdotal  hybrids,  the  Scripture-Readers 
and  Bible-Women,  would  avert  the  pestilence,  it  would 
be  averted.  But  we  want  something  more  despotic  and 
authoritative  than  this.  Boards  of  health  are  good  things, 
but  our  experience  of  them  is  chiefly  on  paper ;  and 
inspectors  of  nuisances  and  special  health  officers  are 
neither  many  enough,  nor  well  paid  enough,  nor  armed  with 
sufficient  powers,  to  do  much  good.  The  jurisdiction  of  our 
sanitary  authorities  is,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  permis¬ 
sive  rather  than  coercive,  and  the  hands  of  most  of  those  who 
ought  in  a  crisis  to  have  dictatorial  power  are  tied.  The  chief 
authority  always  centres  in  boards  of  guardians  and  vestries, 
the  members  of  which,  besides  the  normal  incapacity  which 
afflicts  the  purely  parochial  mind,  are  in  many  cases  interested 
rather  in  perpetuating  than  in  curing  abuses.  The  most  sensible 
speech  made  at  the  great  Adam  Street  palaver  was  delivered  by  a 
Mr.  Randle,  who  has  warned  us  what  to  expect  from  the 
vestries.  “  The  medical  officer  might  give  good  advice,  but 
“  the  majority  of  the  vestries  was  composed  of  interested 
“  persons ;  they  might  do  a  good  deal,  but  too  often  this  was 
“  not  the  case.”  Possibly,  when  the  epidemic  has  broken 
out,  and  the  newspapers  are  full  of  indignation  letters,  the 
Pancras  vestry  will  put  on  a  great  show  of  work,  and  Sir 
George  Grey  will  write  a  verbose  and  lengthy  epistle  from 
Falloden,  or  Fadladeen,  or  wherever  the  Home  Office  slumbers. 
But  we  need  a  little  wholesome  tyranny.  The  Englishman’s 
castle  wants  storming  by  the  powers  of  the  State.  Our  in¬ 
herent  rights  and  liberties  to  poison  ourselves  and  neighbours 
ought  to  be  very  rudely  and  despotically  assaulted.  Some 
energy  is  just  now  exhibited  about  the  importation  of  cattle. 
We  want  equal,  or  greater,  energy  of  preparation  to  meet 
the  pestilence,  if  it  is  to  come.  A  sanitary  coup  d'etat 
might  have  its  uses ;  and  even  to  hold  the  Home  Office 
responsible  for  the  public  health  would  be  a  security.  The  King 
of  Greece  is  said  to  have  patriotically  declared  that  he  would 
forego  some  royal  progress  if  a  single  case  of  cholera  occurred 
at  Athens.  What  if  Sir  George  Grey  could  be  fined  for  every 
twelve  or  twenty  victims  of  the  cholera?  House-to-house 
visitation  may,  when  the  disease  is  upon  us,  do  more  harm 
than  good ;  but  house-to-house  visitation  before  it  comes,  a 
daily  cleansing  of  the  streets — which  is  actually  done  in  the 
City,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  City  only — a  personal 
inspection  of  every  dustbin  and  sewer  in  every  house,  and 
a  compulsory  appointment  of  a  large  staff  of  inspectors,  will 
not  perhaps  avert  the  plague,  but  will  unquestionably  reduce 
it  in  the  great  towns  to  its  lowest  powers  of  mischief.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  local  boards  and  vestries  can  do  all 
this ;  but  there  is  nobody  to  make  them  do  it.  And  if  the 
Home  Secretary  has  not  the  power,  he  may  as  well  take  it. 
Any  how,  as  we  are  likely,  in  what  may  be  the  crisis  of  the 
public  health,  to  have  some  special  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
we  would  submit  to  our  spiritual  guides  the  insertion  of  a 
new  clause  in  the  Litany  —  From  all  Sociologists,  Home 
Secretaries,  and  Vestries,  Good  Lord  !  deliver  us. 
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MEXICO. 

HE  Government  of  the  United  States  has  answered 
General  Sheridan’s  letter  by  ordering  him  to  disband 
his  troops  until  the  force  in  Texas  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  limits.  It  was  quite  right  that  some  decided  step 
should  be  taken  if  the  Government  wished  to  discourage  all 
notion  of  intending  to  interfere  in  Mexican  affairs,  and  public 
opinion  in  the  States  seems  quite  inclined  to  accept  very 
quietly  the  decision  of  the  authorities.  No  incident  could 
show  in  a  more  striking  way  tire  peculiar  nature  of  those 
American  institutions  which  we  are  always  assured  Europeans 
can  never  understand.  Officials  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
retain  a  non-official  character  to  a  degree  which  would  here 
seem  incompatible  both  with  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service  and  with  the  personal  dignity  of  the  officials  them¬ 
selves.  A  General  who  has  highly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  recent  war,  who  holds  a  very  important  com¬ 
mand,  and  who  is  placed  on  the  very  theatre  of 
the  action  he  advises,  publicly  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  war  should  be  immediately  made  om  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Power.  The  Government  replies  to  this,  indi¬ 
rectly  but  very  effectively,  by  ordering  him  to  disband  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops.  The  General  does  not  feel  himself 
humiliated  or  thwarted,  but  quietly  and  immediately  obeys. 
It  must  be  owned  that  this  shows  the  union  of  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  license  of  inconsiderate  speech  in  the  General  as  an 
individual,  and  of  a  strong  central  power  which  the  General 
in  his  official  capacity  allows  absolutely  to  determine  his 
actions.  The  Federal  troops  in  Texas  will  henceforth,  it  is 
said,  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  the  strictest  orders 
have  been  given  to  observe  a  rigid  neutrality  between  the 
opponents  and  adherents  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  When  once 
it  is  fully  understood  that  these  instructions  will  be  punctually 
obeyed,  the  opposition  to  the  Mexican  Empire  will  very 
speedily,  it  may  be  expected,  die  away.  That  opposition  has 
only  lasted  as  long  as  it  has  done  because  the  Republican 
party  in  Mexico  had  hopes,  which  seemed  very  well  grounded, 
that  the  Northerners,  directly  they  were  free  to  act,  would 
hurl  down  an  Empire  which  had  only  been  created  on  the 
speculation  that  the  South  would  establish  itself  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Power.  But  now  it  is  known  that  the  North  does 
not  intend  to  help  them,  the  Republicans  have  no  object  in 
going  on  fighting,  except  to  act  as  targets  for  the  new  Mon- 
ceaux  rifle  which  brings  them  down  so  beautifully  at  a  distance 
that  precludes  them  from  doing  anything  in  return.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  that  have  lately  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
States,  as  to  the  expediency  of  helping  or  not  helping  the 
Mexicans,  all  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  admitting  that  the 
Mexicans  must  be  helped  now  or  never,  for  it  was  obvious  that, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  could  not  possibly  resist  the  French 
anus.  The  adversaries  of  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  there¬ 
fore,  know  that  not  only  have  their  friends  in  the  States 
decided  not  to  do  anything  for  them,  but  that  this  decision 
has  been  come  to  although  it  was  known  that,  unless 
help  were  given,  all  effectual  resistance  to  the  Empire 
must  cease.  The  Emperor  of  Mexico  may  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  expect  to  be  an  Emperor  without  any  foreign  foe 
to  fear,  and  without  any  opposition  at  home  which  will  give 
him  any  serious  trouble.  In  a  country  so  wild,  and  with  a 
population  so  rude,  so  demoralized,  and  so  habituated  to 
murder  and  brigandage,  there  will  of  course  be  for  many 
years  districts  that  are  not  very  safe,  and  towns  or  provinces 
that  cannot  emerge  from  torpor,  decay,  and  despair.  But  the 
Empire,  as  a  whole,  will  have  its  chance,  and  may  show  the 
world,  if  it  can,  that  the  dreams  which  enthusiasts  have 
dreamt  of  its  possible  wealth  and  grandeur  are  not  wholly 
visionary.  France,  too,  is  not  going  to  interfere  with  her  own 
creation.  She  has  made  an  Empire  on  disinterested  and 
philanthropical  principles,  and  she  will  let  this  Empire  do  as  it 
pleases  and  as  well  as  it  can,  without  dictating  its  policy  very 
openly,  or  seizing  on  it  as  a  means  of  enriching  and  aggrandiz¬ 
ing  its  author.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  has  had  a  bad 
time  hitherto.  He  has  had  much  to  fear  from  Mexico,  much 
from  France,  and  much  from  the  States.  But  things  look 
better  for  him  now,  and  he  has  something  like  a  fair  field 
before  him  in  which  he  can  act  freely  and  with  confidence,  and 
can  show  whether  he  has  it  in  him  to  build  up  a  practical  and 
durable  system  of  government. 

He  is  certainly  willing  to  try.  It  is  in  his  disposition  to 
enjoy  having  experiments  in  government  to  make,  and  he 
will  make  them  eagerly  and  resolutely.  Whatever  disadvan¬ 
tages  his  position  in  Mexico  may  have,  and  whatever  dis¬ 
appointments  it  may  have  caused  him,  it  has  at  any  rate 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  guiding  and  determining  the 
relation  of  his  Government  to  his  people  in  a  degree  to  which 


nothing  in  the  Europe  of  the  present  day  can  offer  a  parallel. 
Even  the  most  powerful  of  European  sovereigns — the  Emperor 
of  the  French  or  the  Emperor  of  Russia— has  to  consult,  to 
contrive,  to  concede,  to  manoeuvre,  before  he  can  hope  to 
force  any  great  change  on  his  subjects.  There  are  great 
interests  which  must  be  secured  or  counterbalanced.  There 
are  functionaries  whose  obedience  must  be  made  an  obedience 
that  will  really  carry  out  the  scheme  which  it  is  sought  to 
establish.  But  in  Mexico,  the  Emperor  can  at  least  order 
whatever  he  pleases.  He  may  not  get  what  he  aims  at  getting, 
for  the  country  may  not  be  able  to  produce  what  he  asks  it 
for.  No  edict  could  give  him  at  once  a  trustworthy  native 
army  or  a  staff  of  competent  officials.  A  soldier  who  steadily 
and  honestly  does  his  duty,  submits  to  discipline,  and  sticks  to 
his  colours ;  an  official  who  is  capable  of  arranging  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  in  an  intelligent  and  methodical  way, 
and  of  adhering  to  and  defending  that  arrangement ;  are  persons 
not  as  yet  produced  on  Mexican  soil.  But  if  the  Emperor 
likes  to  impose  any  great  project  of  reform  on  any  branch  of 
his  administration  he  can  do  it  at  once.  He  has  no  contro¬ 
versy  to  fear,  excejit  the  old  standing  controversies  with  his 
adversaries  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Clerical  parties.  A  Liberal 
applies  to  him  the  simple  criticism  of  heartily  wishing  him 
out  of  the  country.  The  bigoted  Conservative  thinks  it 
spiritually  unsafe  to  give  any  active  support  to  a  sovereign 
whom  the  priests  no  longer  bless  and  praise,  from  whoso  Court  a 
Nuncio  has  retired  in  disgust,  and  whose  representative  atRome 
has  had  to  bear  the  contemptuous  treatment  reserved  by  great 
ecclesiastics  for  the  representatives  of  sovereigns  inclined  to 
be  independent  of  the  Church,  and  supposed  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  powerless.  But  on  questions  which  do  not  directly 
affect  the  simple  elements  of  controversy  within  the  range  of 
Mexican  disputants,  the  Emperor  quietly  orders  what  lie 
pleases,  and  there  is  no  one  to  object.  If  he  remodels  the 
army,  the  Mexicans  are  aware  that  they  cannot  reasonably  hope 
to  have  their  opinions  attended  to,  even  supposing  they  had 
any  opinions,  by  a  man  who  has  himself  been  accustomed  to 
the  armies  of  Austria,  and  who  has  at  his  disposal  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  as  many  French  officers  as  he  can  wish  to 
consult.  Or  if  the  Emperor  thinks  fit  to  re-arrange  the 
finances,  to  alter  the  old  system  so  as  to  make  the  revenue 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  central  power,  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  have  paid  it  or 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  collected  it,  the  Mexicans  have 
nothing  to  say.  The  old  state  of  things  under  which 
every  one  robbed  everybody,  and  a  Government  official 
was  only  a  robber  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  coat  on, 
and  with  a  habit  of  making  certain  useless  entries  in 
what  he  called  his  accounts,  may  have  been  a  com¬ 
fortable,  an  agreeable,  an  eminently  natural  state  of  things ; 
but  no  Mexican  is  prepared  to  show  that  it  was  a  good 
state  of  things,  and  that  another  system  ought  not  to  be 
introduced. 

The  Emperor  has  lately  issued  a  grand  programme  of 
education,  but  his  Mexicans  will  neither  know  how  many 
Gordian  knots  he  has  boldly  cut  in  forming  his  scheme,  nor 
will  they  care  whether  he  has  cut  the  knots  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  refreshing,  after  the  long  debates  which  edu- 
cation  has  provoked  in  Europe,  after  the  fierce  contests 
provoked  by  the  Council  in  England,'  and  after  the  ardent 
differences  of  French  speakers  on  the  connection  between 
education  and  democracy,  to  find  that  there  is  a  country  in 
the  world  where  the  Sovereign,  in  a  single  short  edict,  can 
order  that  popular  education  shall  be  universal,  compulsory, 
and  gratuitous ;  can  explain  how  far  the  higher  education 
shall  be  general,  and  how  far  adapted  to  particular 
professions  ;  can  .  limit  and  regulate  the  place  of  the 
clergy  iu  an  educational  scheme;  can  fix  the  relative 
importance  to  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  physical  science  and 
to  the  study  of  languages,  and  can  order  that  the  necessary 
number  of  Universities  shall  at  once  be  established,  and 
the  necessary  number  of  competent  professors  at  once  be 
appointed.  Of  course  such  an  edict  cannot  be  punctually  and 
immediately  obeyed.  The  abject  Indians  of  the  vale  of 
Mexico  will  neither  understand  nor  prize  the  education 
offered  them.  The  priests  will  never  be  content  with  the 
modest  position  assigned  them,  and,  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere  in  the  schools,  will  interfere  to  prevent  the  people 
from  filling  these  schools  with  children.  The  feeble  study  of 
a  little  easy  Latin,  which  forms  at  present  the  bulk  of  the 
higher  education,  is  not  likely  to  give  way  to  a  vigorous  pur¬ 
suit  either  of  the  knowledge  of  languages  or  of  the  knowledge 
of  physical  science.  Competent  Mexican  pr(ffessors  are 
like  Iceland  snakes.  There  are  none,  and  so  it  is  no 
use  trying  to  appoint  them.  But,  for  all  this,  the  Emperor, 
if  his  reign  lasts,  and  if  he  lives  long  enough  to  imprint 
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bis  views  on  the  society  he  rules,  will  by  this  edict 
have  largely  determined  how  future  generations  of  Mexicans 
shall  be  educated.  Increasing  efforts  will  be  made  to  give 
some  sort  of  rudimentary  education  even  to  the  poorest 
Indians.  The  notion  will  be  gradually  infused  into  the 
Mexican  world  that  the  clergy  are  not  to  decide  what  laymen 
are  to  be  taught.  Ardent  and  clever  young  men  will  be 
awakened  to  an  ambition  of  knowing  Latin  with  some  degree 
of  thoroughness,  and  of  going  through  that  tapping  of  stones 
with  hammers  and  that  discolouration  of  the  hands  with 
chemical  compounds  which  an  amiable  indulgence  dignifies 
with  the  title  of  a  knowledge  of  physical  science.  If,  when 
he  is  carried  to  his  grave,  the  Emperor  leaves  behind  him  a 
race  of  young  Mexicans  whose  fingers  are  blue  or  copper- 
coloured  with  the  honourable  hues  of  scientific  investigation, 
who  can  construe  Virgil  as  well  as  the  ordinary  clever 
English  girl  and  better  than  the  ordinary  Eton  boy,  who  will 
serve  in  the  army  with  some  other  object  than  that  of 
showing  themselves  in  red  and  green  clothes  in  the  streets, 
and  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  priests  while  they  have  a 
decent  respect  for  religion,  he  will  have  done  for  Mexico 
more  than  all  the  best  Mexicans  could  have  done  for  their 
country  in  a  thousand  years. 


THE  SAFEGUAEDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PURSE. 

THE  evidence  published  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  great  many 
administrative  mysteries,  but  it  does  not  go  far  towards 
suggesting  a  remedy  for  such  irregularities  (that,  we  believe, 
is  the  correct  phrase)  as  led  to  the  graceful  retirement  of  the 
famous  Mr.  Edmunds.  All  the  financial  machinery  of  the 
Government  is  supposed  to  be  directed  to  two  ends — in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  that  the  State' shall  actually  get  all  that 
belongs  to  it ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  prevent  the  application  of 
public  moneys  to  any  purposes  except  those  to  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  specifically  appropriated  them.  That  there  are  no 
very  extensive  defalcations  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive 
money  on  account  of  the  State,  and  no  glaring  misappro¬ 
priations  to  unauthorized  purposes,  is  due  rather  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  which  is  fortunately  the  rule  in  the  public  service,  and 
to  the  respect  ordinarily  paid  to  the  directions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  than  to  the  efficiency  of  the  supposed  checks 
which  Parliament  has  been  so  careful  to  multiply.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  prevent  the  embezzlement  of  public 
moneys  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  them  than 
it  is  to  guard  against  the  improper  application  of  what 
has  once  passed  through  the  Exchequer.  The  safeguards 
adopted  for  each  of  these  purposes  are  almost  equally 
defective ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  Appropriation 
Audit,  as  it  is  called,  admits  of  being  made  absolutely 
perfect,  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  by  any  arrangements 
absolutely  to  exclude  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  collectors  of 
revenue.  The  accounts  of  Mr.  Edmunds’s  receipts  were  all 
duly  audited  for  several  years  before  the  final  exposure,  but 
no  one  knew,  and  no  one  could  know,  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  received  fees  which  he  had  not  entered  as  a  charge  against 
himself.  Almost  the  only  possible  way  of  detecting  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  receipts  is  that  which  prevails  in  the  collection  of 
the  Income-tax,  where  the  amount  to  be  levied  is  assessed  by 
one  person  and  the  money  is  collected  by  another.  Thus, 
without  collusion  of  a  rather  complicated  kind  between 
assessors  and  collectors,  it  is  impossible  for  money  to 
be  taken  on  account  of  Income-tax  without  the  fact 
being  discovered  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  real 
difficulty  of  applying  this  kind  of  check  to  the  receipt 
of  fees  like  those  which  Mr.  Edmunds  appropriated  is  that 
the  settlement  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  and  the  actual  pay¬ 
ment  are  all  one  transaction,  which  could  not  well  be  divided 
between  two  officers,  or  at  any  rate  not  without  bringing  them 
into  such  close  and  constant  communication  as  greatly  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  collusion.  The  only  remedy  which 
has  ever  been  successfully  applied  to  this  class  of  cases  is  that 
of  requiring  the  fees  to  be  paid  in  stamps.  When  a  legal  fee, 
for  instance,  has  to  be  paid,  the  solicitor  goes  into  a  shop  and 
purchases  the  proper  stamp,  and  all  that  the  officials  have  to 
do  is  to  see  that  the  stamp  is  right  before  they  receive  the 
document.  Even  on  this  plan,  there  is  a  remote  possibility 
of  fraud,  for  the  official  might  pass  an  insufficient  stamp  on 
receiving  a  bribe,  say,  of  half  the  amount  of  the  tax  evaded ; 
but  substantial  security  is  no  doubt  obtained  in  all  these 
transactions,  even  without  the  further  special  precautions 
which  are  adopted  in  some  departments.  The  drawback 
to  this  system  is  the  loss  of  a  heavy  discount  which  has  to  be 
allowed  to  the  dealers  who  undertake  the  distribution  of 


stamps.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  mischief  and  discredit  which  result  from  even  an  occa¬ 
sional  instance  of  dishonesty  like  that  of  Mr.  Edmunds. 

As  long  as  it  is  the  practice  to  leave  it  open  to  those  who 
receive  fees  or  any  other  public  funds  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  or  not,  just  as  they  please,  instances  must  occur  every 
now  and  then  where  public  officers  will  be  found  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  committing  so  easy  a  fraud.  And  yet  this 
plan  of  optional  accounting  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion  in  most  of  the  minor  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
House  of  Commons,  one  would  have  thought,  should  possess  an 
irreproachable  system  of  check  and  counter-check  in  the 
management  of  its  own  special  revenue.  In  the  busy  time,  the 
fees  on  the  various  stages  of  Private  Bills  are  often  as  much  as 
io,oooZ.  a  week.  This  money  is  received,  and  no  doubt  duly 
accounted  for  to  the  last  penny,  by  a  very  useful  officer 
called  the  Accountant  and  Receiver  of  the  Fees ;  but,  so  far  as 
can  be  discovered  from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  it  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  option  with  the  Receiver  of  the  Fees  whether 
he  will  account  faithfully  or  not,  as  it  was  with  Mr.  Edmunds. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  one  is  honest  and  the  other 
was  dishonest;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Edmunds 
had  been  in  the  Fee  Office  of  the  House  of  Commons,  instead 
of  the  Patent  Office,  he  would  have  found  it  perfectly  easy  to 
keep  a  secret  account  of  public  money,  and  deal  with  it  as  he 
did  with  his  account  at  Coutts’s.  The  only  semblance  of  a 
check  on  the  receipts  is  that  another  officer,  called  the  Clerk 
of  the  Fees,  goes  once  a  week  to  the  Bank  of  England  and 
ascertains  that  the  Receiver  has  paid  in  the  exact  amount  of 
which  he  has  previously  acknowledged  the  receipt,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  would  be  sure  to  do.  The  essential 
point,  the  identity  of  the  sum  acknowledged  with  the  sum 
received,  rests  mainly  with  the  conscience  of  the  Receiver, 
and  is  not  secured  by  any  external  check  which  would  be 
the  least  hindrance  to  a  dishonest  officer.  The  same  easy 
system  prevails  at  the  Privy  Council  Office.  The  fees 
(which  are  of  small  amount)  are  received  by  the  Registrar, 
paid  by  him  to  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  forth¬ 
with  paid  over  to  the  Paymaster-General.  The  Deputy 
Clerk  is  not  expected  to  check  the  Registrar’s  accounts,  and 
there  would  be  no  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Deputy 
Clerk  himself  were  it  not  that,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  he 
makes  his  clerks  go  through  them  once  a  quarter.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  Foreign  Office,  where  a  considerable  sum 
is  annually  received  from  Consular  fees.  To  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  check  over  the  receipt  of  those  fees, 
the  answer  given  was,  “No;  we  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the 
“  Consul.”  The  same  principle  seems  to  prevail  throughout 
almost  all  departments  of  the  public  service  where  fees  are 
received,  and  there  is  perhaps  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  plan  of  selecting  a  trustworthy  officer  and  trusting  him. 
Still,  on  these  terms,  an  occasional  revelation  like  that  of  the 
Patent  Office  must  be  expected ;  and  there  is  no  reason, 
except  the  cost,  why  a  practically  efficient,  though  not 
perhaps  an  absolutely  conclusive,  check  should  not  be  applied, 
by  collecting  all  fees  in  the  shape  of  stamps. 

This  is  all  that  the  Committee  have  brought  out  on  the 
special  subject  of  investigation  which  recent  events  forced 
upon  them.  But  there  is  another  branch  of  their  inquiry  of 
far  greater  moment  than  the  machinery  for  preventing  petty 
embezzlements  and  defalcations.  The  strict  appropriation  of 
the  revenue  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  destined  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  extensive  and  complicated  legisla¬ 
tion  by  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  regulated.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  was  called  into  existence  for 
the  express  purpose,  not  merely  of  detecting  any  misappro¬ 
priation,  but  of  making  it  impossible.  All  the  public  money 
was  to  pass  through  his  hands,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
honour  a  single  cheque  unless  it  was  drawn  against  some 
specific  vote,  and  was  found  to  be  within  the  authorized 
limit.  Nothing  could  be  more  stringent  and  complete 
than  this  arrangement,  if  it  could  possibly  have  worked 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  Everything 
goes  on  quite  regularly,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  Treasury  draws  against  a  variety  of 
grants,  the  Comptroller  sees  that  they  are  right,  the  money  is 
handed  over  to  the  Paymaster- General ;  but  then  he  mixes  it 
up  into  one  account,  without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  each  specific  vote,  and  draws  upon 
the  aggregate  balance  for  any  sums  which  he  may  have  to  pay. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  money  issued  from  the 
Exchequer  against  the  Education  Vote  from  being  applied  for 
the  manufacture  of  cannon  or  the  building  of  a  man-of-war. 
Nor  is  any  one  to  blame  for  the  utter  collapse  of  Exchequer 
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control.  If  every  draft  presented  to  the  Paymaster-General 
had  to  be  traced  to  its  origin  before  being  paid,  the  business 
of  the  office  would  come  to  a  stand-still  in  a  day ;  and  even  if 
this  homely  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  the  absurdity  of 
requiring  the  Paymaster-General  to  keep  separate  balances  to 
meet  possible  demands  in  respect  of  all  the  distinct  votes  for  the 
public  service  would  be  fatal  to  the  scheme.  The  inevitable 
consequence  is  that  no  such  preventive  check  as  was  imagined 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Exchequer  can  ever  exercise  the 
least  control  over  the  appropriation  of  the  supplies  to  their 
proper  services.  All  that  this  complicated  arrangement  does 
or  can  effect  is  to  stop  the  further  issue  of  money  when  the  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  of  the  votes  has  once  been  drawn.  Thus,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  votes  supplies  of  70,000,000 L,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Cabinet  to  spend  71,000,000 /. ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  transfer  of  money  from  the  Army  to  the 
Navy,  or  from  the  Miscellaneous  votes  to  both.  As  the  Secre-  i 
tary  to  the  Audit  Board  very  justly  observes  in  the  able  paper 
which  he  laid  before  the  Committee,  there  has  always  been  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  jealous  susceptibility  displayed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  asserting  its  exclusive  right  to  ; 
grant  the  supplies  and  the  indifference  with  which  it 
has  abandoned  the  final  appropriation,  when  granted,  to 
the  unchecked  discretion  of  the  Executive  Government. 
The  truth  is,  in  creating  an  engine  of  prevention  the 
House  failed  because  it  was  attempting  an  impossibility, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  neglected  to  use  the  engine 
of  detection  which  it  possessed  in  the  Board  of  Audit.  If 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  prevent  the  Executive 
Government  from  transferring  moneys  from  one  vote  to  f 
another,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  discover  every  such 
irregularity  after  the  close  of  each  year,  and  to  ascertain  pre¬ 
cisely  how  each  shilling  of  the  public  money  has  been  spent.  | 
As  yet,  Parliament  has  not  cared  to  do  this  on  any  systematic  j 
plan.  In  one  branch  of  the  service  perhaps  a  really  efficient  ' 
audit  is  enforced,  another  department  audits  its  own  accounts, 
while  a  third  is  left  without  any  examination  at  all  to  show 
how  far  it  has  complied  with  the  intentions  of  Parliament. 
We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  arrangements  by  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  proposed  to  reorganize  the  whole  system  of  the 
Audit  Office,  but,  details  apart,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  his  general  proposition  that,  if  the  House  of  Commons  chooses 
to  lay  aside  its  indifference,  it  can  secure  information  as  to  the 
actual  appropriation  of  the  supplies  as  exact  as  that  which 
every  man  of  business  would  require  from  his  agents  or  his 
manager.  That  at  present  the  Ministry  is  much  less  con-  1 
trolled  in  the  application  of  public  moneys  than  even  the 
Government  of  the  French  Emperor  is  one  of  those  singular 
anomalies  which  are  so  plentiful  in  the  history  of  Parliamentary 
G  overnment. 


FOREIGN  NAVIES. 

nHHE  last  number  of  the  Revue  clcs  Deux  Mondes  contains 
JL  an  article  by  M.  Mars,  on  the  French  and  American 
navies,  which  is  well  worth  consideration.  It  is  written  from 
a  point  of  view  entirely  different  from  that  which  any  Eng¬ 
lishman  would  assume,  and  is  not  free,  as  it  seems  to  us,  either 
from  prejudices  or  blunders ;  but  every  point  is  presented  in 
the  most  telling  way,  and,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  the  j 
ideas  put  forward  have  a  special  interest,  as  being  those  of 
probably  the  most  niunerous,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  section 
of  French  society.  It  is  the  constant  habit  of  many  critics  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  point  their  sarcasms  by  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  they  do  things  better  in  France,  and,  however  little 
we  may  believe  in  the  absolute  wisdom  of  the  Board,  it  is  ; 
some  satisfaction  to  find  a  French  critic  making  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  comparison  to  the  prejudice  of  the  naval  autho-  ' 
rities  of  his  own  country.  M.  Mars  is  undoubtedly  right  I 
in  thinking  that  European  States  may  learn  something  from 
the  naval  experience  of  the  Americans  during  the  civil  war, 
though  his  estimate  of  events  is  strangely  warped  by  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  see  nothing  but  strength  and  judgment  in  the 
North,  and  nothing  but  weakness  and  folly  in  the  South. 

The  lessons  which,  according  to  M.  Mars,  America  has 
taught  us  are  mainly  two — first,  that  the  armament  of  a 
ship  of  war  with  the  heaviest  guns  is  of  more  importance  than 
defensive  armour ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  system  of  coast  pro¬ 
tection  by  fleets  of  small  Monitors  and  swarms  of  torpedoes 
might  prove  too  formidable  even  for  such  ships  as  the 
Solferino  or  the  Warrior.  The  resume  which  he  gives  of  the 
decisive  naval  events  of  the  war  goes  some  way  to  support  his 
theories.  When  the  Merrimac  encountered  the  first  Monitor, 
she  was  beaten  by  her  smaller  adversary  simply  because  the 
Northern  ship  carried  the  heavier  ordnance.  The  Atlanta 


was  the  next  iron-clad  ram  which  the  Confederates  produced, 
and  she  too  was  beaten  by  the  Weelcawken,  a  Monitor  of  half 
her  size.  The  Atlanta  carried  seven-inch  rifled  guns,  and  was 
protected  by  four  inches  of  iron  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
30  degrees,  backed  by  18  inches  of  wood.  Her  enemy  was 
armed  with  15-inch  guns,  and  four  shots  sufficed  to  compel 
the  Atlanta  to  strike  her  colours.  The  third  ram,  the 
Albemarle,  which  was  built  by  the  Confederates,  served  only 
to  illustrate  the  second  point  on  which  M.  Mars  insists — the 
value  of  toi’pedoes,  when  used  with  skill  and  audacity.  She 
lay  moored  up  the  Roanoke  under  the  guns  of  a  battery,  and 
was  blown  out  of  the  water  by  a  torpedo  coolly  fixed  and 
fired  by  a  United  States  lieutenant  and  a  boat’s  crew  of  half  a 
dozen  men.  This  splendid  feat,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
taken  as  a  precedent  for  naval  operations.  Wonderfully 
enough,  Lieutenant  Cushing  destroyed  the  enemy  and  escaped, 
though  his  own  boat  was  sunk  by  the  explosion ;  but  so  much 
good  luck  cannot  often  be  counted  on.  On  the  other  side 
similar  experiments  were  tried  again  and  again,  but  with 
one  exception  it  was  always  the  torpedo-boat,  and  not 
the  enemy,  that  went  to  the  bottom.  A  more  formid¬ 
able  use  of  the  same  novel  arm  was  found  in  the  defence 
of  harbours  and  rivers  against  an  attacking  fleet,  but  even 
then  failure  was  the  rule.  Admiral  Farragut  forced  a  passage 
to  New  Orleans  in  spite  of  elaborate  defences  of  this  kind, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  the  face  of  heavily 
armed  forts,  a  strong  Confederate  squadron,  and  a  complete 
nest  of  torpedoes.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  submarine 
machines  had  got  out  of  order  by  having  been  too  long  undeii 
water ;  and  only  one  ship  was  unlucky  enough  to  stumble  on 
an  effective  torpedo,  which,  however,  instantly  destroyed  her, 
and  would  probably  have  ended  the  attack  but  for  the  perti¬ 
nacity  with  ■which  the  Admiral  forced  on  his  flagship  over  the 
line  of  torpedoes,  and  showed  the  whole  fleet  that  they  might 
safely  follow.  The  combat  which  ensued,  in  which  the  Con¬ 
federate  ram  Tennessee  was  fairly  butted  to  death,  or  rather 
to  surrender,  by  a  shoal  of  Federal  gunboats,  turned  less  upon 
weight  of  metal  than  upon  the  incessant  activity  of  Admiral 
Farragut  and  his  numerous  gunboats.  The  successful 
defence  of  Charleston  balanced  the  capture  of  the  Mobile 
forts,  but  it  was  not  in  any  great  degree  attributable 
to  the  use  of  the  torpedo,  which  M.  Mars  regards  with  so 
much  respect.  After  all,  it  is  no  great  feat  that,  with  thousands 
of  torpedoes  employed  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  destruction  of  three  or  four  ships  was  achieved  by 
these  means  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  No  doubt 
M.  Mars  is  right  in  saying  that  the  greatest  iron-clad  that 
was  ever  launched  may  be  lost  in  a  moment,  with  all  her  crew, 
by  the  explosion  of  a  ton  of  powder  under  her  quarter ;  but 
the  inference  that  it  may  be  wise  to  divide  the  risk  among 
many  smaller  vessels  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  moderate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  infernal  machines  which  were  so  freely  used  both 
by  North  and  South. 

M.  Mars  is  far  more  successful  in  making  out  his  case  in' 
favour  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  legitimately  cites  the  destruction 
of  the  Alabama  as  a  further  proof  that  victories  at  sea  go  to 
the  biggest  guns,  as  on  land  to  the  biggest  battalions.  A 
Frenchman  of  course  would  think  it  a  sort  of  treason  to  his 
country  to  question  the  genius  of  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  which 
all  the  world  acknowledges;  but  M.  Mars  does  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  guns  of  the  French  ships  would  be  more  effective 
if  their  number  were  reduced,  and  their  size  increased  up  to 
the  English,  if  not  up  to  the  American  standard.  He  dismisses 
this,  however,  as  a  matter  of  detail  which  will  right  itself;  but 
only  to  find  in  the  personnel  the  evidence  of  decay,  which,  if 
the  Cherbourg  squadron  may  be  taken  as  a  test,  is  certainly 
not  yet  apparent  in  the  materiel  of  the  French  navy. 

In  many  respects  the  English  and  French  methods  of 
manning  ships  of  war  have  always  been  diametrically  opposed. 
When  we  relied  upon  the  press-gang,  the  French  had  already 
established,  in  their  Inscription  Maritime,  a  more  effective 
and  less  capricious  machinery  for  obtaining  conscripts  for  the 
fleet.  Every  seafaring  man  in  France  is  compelled,  under 
these  regulations,  to  serve  his  turn  in  the  Imperial  Navy ;  and 
it  is  not  very  many  years  since  Englishmen  of  much  expe¬ 
rience  were  loudly  crying  out  for  the  introduction  of  some¬ 
thing  like  the  French  system.  M.  Mars  is  able  to  quote  the 
report  of  an  English  Commission  as  recent  as  i860,  in 
which  the  registration  of  the  whole  seafaring  population, 
with  a  view  to  compulsory  service,  is  strongly  insisted  on ; 
but  there  is  probably  not  a  naval  officer  in  England  who 
would  now  recommend  any  form  of  naval  conscription  as  a 
substitute  for  our  Naval  Reserve.  The  true  solution  for  the 
old  difficulty  of  manning  the  navy  has  been  found  by  offering 
adequate  inducements  to  volunteers  both  for  the  active  service 
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and  the  Reserve ;  and  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  envy  the 
French  inscription,  alarming  as  it  undoubtedly  was  at  a  time 
when  we  could  not  persuade,  and  dared  not  force,  our  mer¬ 
chant  seamen  into  the  Royal  Navy.  France  has  not  been 
blind  to  our  progress ;  and  for  many  reasons — among  which  the 
decline  of  the  merchant  service  is  the  chief- — the  Government 
have  contemplated  very  great  modifications  in  the  scheme  of 
the  inscription.  Comparative  Free-trade  in  navigation  has 
told  heavily  upon  the  mercantile  marine  of  France,  chiefly 
because  the  dread  of  the  inscription  has  checked  the  natural 
supply  of  seamen  ;  and  though  M.  Mars  denounces  the  pro¬ 
posed  remedy,  he  admits,  and  perhaps  even  exaggerates,  the 
decline  of  the  mercantile  navy,  on  which,  as  he  truly  says,  the 
strength  of  France  as  a  naval  power  must  ultimately  rest. 
Like  most  Frenchmen,  M.  Mars  has  but  one  remedy  to  sug¬ 
gest.  “  Protect  the  merchant-seamen  by  a  return  to  the  old 
“  Navigation-laws,  and  protect  the  navy  by  enforcing  in  all  its 
“  rigour  the  rule  of  the  inscription.”  Though  it  is  not  very  long 
since  a  similar  cry  was  heard  here,  not  one  Englishman  in  a 
thousand  will  be  able  to  restrain  a  smile  at  this  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  our  worn-out  fallacies.  Of  course,  M.  Mars  has  a 
special  case  to  show  for  the  exceptional  treatment  of  maritime 
industry ;  but  we  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  a 
protected  interest  did  not  profess  to  have  exceptional  claims. 
In  the  first  place,  the  commercial  navy  of  France  must,  he  says, 
be  crushed  by  competition  with  England.  A  prevalent 
horror  of  the  sea  contrasts  with  the  insular  taste  for  salt  water 
with  which,  of  course,  he  credits  every  native  of  Great  Britain. 
Then,  English  iron  and  coal  beat  French  shipbuilders  and 
shipowners  out  of  the  field;  and  finally,  English  capital 
will  always  secure  freights  for  the  national  flag,  while 
French  vessels  lie  rotting  in  harbour  for  want  of 
cargoes.  Arguments  of  this  kind  have  been  so  familiarly 
used  in  succession  for  every  interest  which  lost  its 
protection  here,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  M.  Mars’s 
alarm.  It  is  probably  true  that,  from  the  character  and 
position  of  the  two  countries,  the  English  commercial  marine 
will  always  surpass  that  of  France ;  but  that  the  existing 
disparity  has  been  increased  by  the  clumsy  device  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  still  more  by  the  hardships  of  the  inscription,  no 
one  can  well  doubt.  The  French  Government  is  probably 
quite  alive  both  to  the  evil  and  the  remedy ;  and  though 
seamen  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  in  France,  the 
final  destruction  of  her  naval  power  is  not  likely  to  be 
brought  about  until  the  views  of  M.  Mars  are  accepted  in 
high  quarters. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  means  of  manning  a  fleet  that  M. 
Mars  reluctantly  admits  the  superiority  of  this  country.  He 
insists  that  the  administration  of  the  French  navy  is  radically 
wrong  in  nearly  all  those  features  which  some  of  our  re¬ 
formers  have  held  up  as  models  for  our  imitation.  In  England, 
almost  every  office  connected,  however  remotely,  with  ships 
or  sailors,  from  the  superintendence  of  building-yards  to  the 
sinecure  government  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  is,  as  a  rule,  held 
by  a  naval  officer.  In  France,  the  opposite  tendency  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  many  years,  except  in  the  highest  post  of  all. 
Administrative  officers,  engineers,  and  marines  are  superseding 
naval  officers  and  sailors ;  so  that  while  the  increase  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  in  the  numbers  of  the  naval  officers  has 
been  36  per  cent.,  the  other  branches  of  the  service  have 
grown  at  the  rate  of  150  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that,  by 
employing  engineers  to  manage  engineering  establishments, 
the  French  Government  get  better  work  than  we  do  when  we 
entrust  similar  duties  to  an  admiral  or  a  captain.  But  if  M. 
Mars  is  to  be  credited,  the  withdrawal  of  these  branches  of 
preferment  has  created  a  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  service, 
which,  combined  with  other  influences,  has  almost  stopped  the 
supply  of  officers.  A  still  weightier  grievance  is  the  constant 
employment  of  French  men-of-war  in  transport  service.  This, 
again,  is  a  favourite  crotchet  of  some  economists  among  our¬ 
selves  ;  but  one  can  readily  credit  M.  Mars’s  assertion  that  it 
ruins  the  discipline  of  the  navy  and  disgusts  the  officers  with 
the  service.  But  the  crowning  misery  of  the  French  navy 
is  that  it  gets  no  glory.  In  the  Crimean  campaign  it 
was  employed  to  carry  offensive  cargoes  of  cattle,  and  to 
transport  whole  battalions  of  invalids,  suffering  often  from 
infectious  diseases.  Danger  of  a  kind  there  was  in  abundance, 
but,  except  in  rare  cases,  no  glory.  The  Italian  war  promised 
better  things  when  Venice  was  threatened,  but  that  too 
ended  in  disappointment.  The  upshot  is,  according  to  the 
Revue,  that  the  naval  service  is  become  an  abomination  to 
every  enterprising  Frenchman,  and  that  the  supply  of  officers 
threatens  soon  to  fall  off  as  rapidly  as  the  supply  of  seamen. 
There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  high  colouring  about  this 
picture,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  that  those  details  of  adminis¬ 


tration  which  have  been  most  persistently  held  up  for  our 
imitation  are  the  subject  of  the  most  energetic  remonstrance 
on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  French  navy.  We  have 
assuredly  room  enough  in  the  Admiralty  for  improvement, 
but,  except  in  the  management  of  the  construction  depart¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  supply  of  material  appliances,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  to  imitate  in  the  organization  of  the  marine 
of  France. 


THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 

NOW  that  all  the  world  on  this  side  of  China  has  agreed  to 
shut  the  gate  of  Janus,  diplomacy  finds  time  to  be 
sentimental.  Some  months  ago,  the  representatives  of  several 
European  Governments  met  at  Geneva  to  conclude  a  con¬ 
vention  for  the  future  treatment  of  persons  wounded  in 
battle;  and  England,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the 
important  State  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  have  since,  by 
their  adhesion  to  the  code,  formally  sanctioned  regulations 
Avhich  have  for  the  most  part  been  already  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  civilized  warfare.  Of  the  great  Powers, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  are  still  content 
with  the  common  law  of  nations,  or  perhaps  they  have  only 
been  prevented  by  some  accidental  delay  from  assenting  to 
an  unobjectionable  arrangement.  Field-hospitals  are  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  neutral,  as  long  as  they  contain  sick  or 
wounded;  and  surgeons,  chaplains,  and  hospital  attendants 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  are  consequently  exempted 
from  capture  or  molestation.  The  material  of  principal 

field-hospitals  remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  war,  but 
the  property  of  the  light  field-hospital  follows  its  retreat. 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  who  receive  wounded  persons  are 
to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  quartering  troops,  and 
they  are  also  promised  the  more  remarkable  immunity  of 
exemption  from  all  Avar  contributions.  Sick  and  Avounded 
soldiers  are  to  be  received  and  nursed,  Avithout  distinction  of 
nationality,  and  the  commanders-in-chief  may,  by  agreement, 
surrender  Avounded  soldiers  at  the  outposts  immediately  after 
an  engagement.  Persons  Avho  are  permanently  disabled  are 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  homes  ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
Avorth  while  to  provide  that  others  may  be  released  on  con¬ 
dition  of  not  bearing  arms  during  the  Avar.  A  flag  is  to  be 
hoisted  at  field-hospitals,  bandaging-places,  and  depots,  and 
protective  armlets  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  hospital  staff, 
bearing,  even  in  Turkey,  the  symbolic  device  of  a  red  cross  on  a 
Avhite  ground.  The  authors  and  negotiators  of  the  convention 
have  shoAvn  benevolence,  and  possibly  Avisdom.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  neAv  code  may  in  some  instances  be  advantageous, 
and  they  can  by  no  possibility  do  harm.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  existing  laAV  or  custom  which  prevents  commanders-in- 
chief  from  giving  up  Avounded  soldiers ;  and,  with  the  consent 
of  their  Governments,  they  can  ahvays  release  the  rest  of 
their  prisoners  on  parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the 
Avar,  or  on  any  other  condition  Avhich  may  be  thought 
expedient.  Flags  are  generally  hoisted  to  indicate  the  position 
of  hospitals,  and  they  are  habitually  respected,  except  in  cases 
where  the  convention  Avould  be  as  readily  disregarded  as 
the  common  rules  of  Avar.  During  the  late  American  Avar 
the  Federal  generals  Avere  often  accused  of  firing  on  hospitals,, 
and  although  the  charge  Avas  perhaps  generally  unfounded, 
still  more  Avanton  outrages  Avould  haAre  been  applauded  by 
the  admirable  instructors  of  public  opinion  Avho  direct  the- 
Northern  press.  Sick  and  Avounded  soldiers  are  always  pro¬ 
fessedly  tended  Avithout  regard  to  nationality. 

It  is  perhaps  Avorth  Avhile  to  take  formal  possession  of  the 
ground  Avhich  has  been  gained  by  humanity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  attempt  some  additional  encroachment  on  the  re¬ 
maining  dominion  of  arbitrary  force ;  but  conventions  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  Avar  labour  under  an  inevitable  defect 
in  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  them.  When  national  or 
military  passions  are  excited,  it  is  easy  to  find  excuses  for 
exceptional  severity,  or  to  dispense  altogether  Avith  apologies. 
In  spite  of  numerous  arguments  which  Avere  commonly  de¬ 
duced  from  the  supposed  sacredness  of  private  property  on. 
land,  the  Federal  armies  seized,  in  their  inArasions  of  the- 
South,  every  article  which  they  could  use,  and  they  frequently 
Avasted  a  conquered  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  in¬ 
flicting  suffering  and  terror.  If  they  condescended  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  conduct,  they  contended  that  their  enemies 
Avere  rebels,  as  in  some  future  Avar  similar  cruelties  Avill 
probably  be  justified  by  the  explanation  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  intimidate  perfidious  foreigners.  Napoleon  trea¬ 
cherously  imprisoned  for  ten  years  English  visitors  Avho  had 
trusted,  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  hospitality  of  France ;  and 
his  crime  Avas  regarded  Avith  indifference  by  his  countrymen 
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and  by  foreign  Powers,  although  his  onty  pretext  consisted  themselves  to  be  taken  alive  they  incur  no  risk  beyond 
in  his  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  Govern-  captivity.  A  North  American  Indian  is  perhaps  a  more 
ment  in  refusing  to  evacuate  Malta.  If  an  enemy  is  al-  j  unmanageable  enemy,  and  long-continued  oppression  has 
leged  to  have  committed  a  wrong,  the  laws  of  war  may  {  created  a  reciprocal  animosity  between  the  ancient  inhabitant 
always  be  explained  away,  and  where  there  is  no  assign-  j  of  the  continent  and  the  invader  from  the  United  States, 
able  cause  of  complaint,  the  war  itself  would  seem  to  be  1  Until  China  and  Afghanistan  can  be  induced  to  send  re¬ 


unnecessary.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  clause  in  the  con¬ 
vention  which  secures  exemption  from  war  contributions  will 
be  found  a  mere  dead  letter.  Inhabitants  of  a  country  which 
is  the  seat  of  Avar  will  never  be  allowed  to  escape  hostile 
taxation  by  the  simple  expedient  of  accommodating  in  their 
houses  a  ferv  soldiers  who  might  perhaps  be  more  conveniently 
treated  in  the  hospitals.  The  question,  indeed,  will  scarcely 
fall  under  the  competence  of  the  generals  Avhose  discretion  is 
nominally  restrained,  for  Avar  taxes  are  commonly  levied  on  a 
town  or  district,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  unfortunate  con¬ 
tributors  by  local  authority.  The  richest  or  the  weakest  Avill 
still  pay  the  largest  share,  even  if  their  homes  are  filled  with 
wounded  friends  and  enemies. 

The  Americans  both  of  the  North  and  the  South  introduced 
into  the  usages  of  Avar  an  occasional  relaxation,  by  extending 
to  private  soldiers  the  privilege  of  release  on  parole.  During 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Avar  the  practice  seems  to  have  been 
discontinued,  and  even  the  officers  appear  to  have  been 
habitually  refused  parole  in  the  enemy’s  country.  It  is 
generally  for  the  interest  of  both  belligerents  that  prisoners 
should  be  exchanged  without  delay,  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
clusive  objection  to  the  liberation  of  a  surplus  on  either 
side,  if  the  GoArernment  Avliich  profits  by  the  inequality  can 
be  trusted  to  give  due  credit  for  the  balance.  The  complica¬ 
tions  by  which  the  American  exchanges  Avere  interrupted,  and 
the  relations  of  the  combatants  embittered,  Avere  caused  by 
exceptional  circumstances.  The  Confederate  Government  was 
naturally  unAvilling  to  concede  the  privileges  of  AArar  to 
liberated  slaves,  avIio,  as  inhabitants  of  the  South,  might  be 
technically  regarded  as  traitors  and  deserters.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  bound  to  protect  his  ovm  soldiers,  of 
every  colour,  and  eventually  the  justice  of  the  Northern 
claims  Avas  unwillingly  conceded.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that 
any  similar  difficulty  will  recur  in  civilized  Avar,  but  the  re¬ 
tention  of  prisoners  Avill  generally  be  less  injurious  to  one  belli¬ 
gerent  than  to  the  other,  and  excuses  may  always  be  found  lor 
profitable  disregard  of  humanity.  The  diplomatists  avIio  framed 
the  GeneA’a  convention  were  well  advised  in  confining  their 
attention  to  sick  and  Avounded  soldiers.  The  victim  of  an  am¬ 
putation  or  a  gunshot  Avound  is  more  easily  pitied,  because  he 
is  no  longer  to  be  feared;  and,  Avhatever  disturbance  of  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  caused  by  hostile  passions,  there  can  be  no  de¬ 
liberate  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  diminishing 
the  risks  and  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  a  military  hospital.  It 
is  fortunate  for  Avounded  soldiers  that  they  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  protection  of  a  dispassionate  profession.  Surgeons, 
like  laAvyers  and  ambassadors,  prefer  the  discharge  of  their 
proper  duties  to  the  more  questionable  motives  Avhich  may 
perhaps  actuate  their  employers.  The  man  Avho  sets  a  broken 
leg  may  be  trusted  to  desire  for  his  patient  the  attendance 
and  comforts  Avhich  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  cure. 
In  modern  Avarlare,  physicians  and  surgeons  have  been 
habitually  respected  Avhen  they  have  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  primeval 
practice  of  killing  prisoners  and  leaving  the  Avounded  to  die 
was  more  consistent  Avith  the  anarchical  theory  of  Avar.  The 
trumpeter  in  JEsop  Avas  put  to  death  in  accordance  Avith  the 
soundest  logical  principles,  and  only  four  years  have  passed 
since  General  “  Stonewall”  Jackson  argued  that  bloodshed 
would  be  diminished  by  a  refusal  to  give  or  take  quarter.  On 
the  whole,  hoAvever,  the  Geneva  convention,  reflecting  the 
cultivated  instincts  of  modern  nations,  is  preferable  to  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  ancient  system. 

It  is  unsatisfactory  to  remember  that  the  numerous  Avars 
which  are  Avaged  Avith  savage  or  semi-barbarous  nations  will 
still  unavoidably  folloAv  the  earlier  precedents.  Except  Avhen 
divisions  or  regiments  surrender  in  a  body,  feAv  prisoners 
are  taken  in  Indian  or  Algerian  campaigns.  Neither  France 
nor  England,  hoAvever,  has  gone  so  far  as  a  Western  State 
GoArernment  in  America,  Avhich  has  lately  offered  a  reward  for 
the  slaughter  of  every  Sioux  Indian,  to  be  verified  by  the 
production  of  his  scalp.  If,  hoAvever,  civilized  armies  find  it 
practicable  or  convenient  to  take  prisoners,  they  protect  their 
captives,  and,  Avlion  necessary,  they  cure  them  of  their  Avounds. 
Any  community  is  at  liberty  to  benefit  by  the  laAv  of  nations, 
on  condition  of  accepting  the  corresponding  obligations,  as 
Turkey  has  of  late  years  conformed  to  European  doctrine  and 
practice.  The  precocious  natives  of  NeAv  Zealand  occasionally 
treat  English  prisoners  Avith  humanity,  and  when  they  allotv 


presentatives  to  another  Geneva  conference,  it  Avill  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  agree  even  on  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  Avounded 
in  outlying  wars.  It  is,  hoAvever,  something  to  pass  a  declara¬ 
tory  enactment  Avhich  records  the  progress  of  benevolent 
feeling  among  civilized  rivals.  It  may  hereafter  perhaps  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  useless  bombardments 
directed  against  the  inhabited  portions  of  towns  Avhen  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  found  impregnable.  The  destruction  of  houses,  of 
mills,  and  of  crops  may  in  some  remote  century  dissatisfy  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  especially  Avhen  the  object  of  the  measure  is  not  to 
render  a  district  untenable  by  the  hostile  army,  but  to  punish 
the  population  for  mistaken  sympathies  Avith  the  weaker  party, 
j  It  is  a  Avorthy  aim  to  extend  the  province  of  legislation  into 
|  the  laAvless  state  of  AArar,  Avhich,  according  to  the  general  rules 
of  international  jurisprudence,  dissolves  all  existing  compacts. 
The  agreement  of  friendly  PoAvers  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
their  luture  quarrels  is  a  neAv  application  of  the  maxim  that 
peace  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  Avar. 


THE  USE  OF  PARADOXES. 

PARADOX,  if  it  has  any  value,  is  the  expression,  in  general 
terms,  of  a  neglected  fragment  of  truth.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  controvert  common  opinion  by  refusing,  in  real  or  affected 
ignorance,  to  recognise  the  conclusions  of  reason  and  the  results  of 
experience ;  but  a  thoughtful  humorist,  who  alone  has  the  right 
I  to  enunciate  paradoxes,  fully  comprehends  the  soundness  of  many 
doctrines  which  he  qualifies  aud  limits  by  counter-propositions. 
The  true  purpose  of  irony,  as  of  professional  cross-examination,  is 
i  misunderstood  by  the  vulgar.  The  object  of  both  processes  is,  not 
j  to  make  an  honest  witness  contradict  himself,  but  to  bring  out  the 
other  half  of  the  story.  In  order  to  excite  attention,  and  also  to 
amuse  himself  and  his  audience,  an  ingenious  talker  advances  a 
startling  theory  as  if  it  exhausted  the  entire  subject-matter,  although 
he  is  fully  aware  that  it  only  represents  a  corner  or  a  momentary 
phase  of  truth.  Unless  the  apparent  fallacy  includes  a  genuine 
j  conviction,  or  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture,  paradoxes  are  weari- 
'  some  modes  of  trifling ;  but  almost  any  degree  of  emphasis  and 
j  exaggeration  is  allowable  to  a  competent  artist.  Many  felicitous 
instances  of  paradox  might  be  quoted  from  books,  but  the  proper 
region  of  unexpected  noAnlties  is  conversation.  In  the  genial 
i  warmth  of  social  and  intellectual  sympathy,  the  mind  plays  with 
free  rapidity  about  the  outskirts  and  interstices  of  commonplace 
!  opinion.  To  careless  listeners  the  extemporaneous  philosophers 
of  society  seem,  like  children  or  chatterers,  to  say  what  comes 
uppermost ;  but  there  is  a  Avide  difference  between  random  ebul¬ 
litions  of  animal  spirits  and  partial  intuitions  of  truth,  observed 
and  intercepted  at  the  moment  of  their  passage  across  the  meridian 
of  thought.  The  advantage  of  a  verbal  paradox  over  a  written 
epigram  is  illustrated  by  almost  any  celebrated  passage  in  Pope. 
For  the  purpose  of  assuming  an  air  of  Avisdom,  and  also  of  filling 
up  a  couplet,  a  pointed  half-truth  is  generally  rounded  and  spoilt 
in  antithetic  poetry  by  the  addition  of  a  pompous  sophism.  Non¬ 
sense  and  acute  perception  of  truth  alternate  in  the  well-known 
lines  on  theological  and  political  controversy : — 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 

Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 

He  can’t  be  Avrong  Avhose  life  is  in  the  right. 

There  is  a  sound  kernel  of  meaning  in  the  propositions  that  the 
fruit  is  the  test  of  the  tree,  and  that  a  government  i3  to  be  judged 
by  its  operation ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  denounce  as  fools  or  as  grace¬ 
less  zealots  all  who  inquire  into  modes  of  faith  or  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  “  He  can’t  be  wrong  Avhose  life  is  in  the  right  ” ;  but  the 
life  of  a  respectable  and  conscientious  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  the  life  of  a 
Thug.  “  Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best  ” ;  and  yet  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  probably  be  better  ad¬ 
ministered  than  the  simpler  Constitution  of  Ashantee  or  Dahomey. 
A  skilful  constructor  of  paradoxes  takes  care  never  to  traverse  in 
general  terms  the  doctrine  which  he  seems  incidentally  to  impugn. 
When  he  talks  in  congenial  society,  some  of  his  hearers  under¬ 
stand  how  far  he  is  serious,  and  the  rest  are  content  to  be  partially 
puzzled.  It  is  possible  that  Pope  may  have  been  wisest  and 
wittiest  Avhen  he  Avas  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  tagging  his 
epigrams  with  rhyme. 

The  comparison  between  spoken  and  written  apophthegms  is 
easiest  in  the  case  of  Johnson.  Neithertheifnmifcr  nor  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes  could  have  contained  the  sweeping  and  yet  guarded 
assertion,  “  For  all  I  can  see,  all  foreigners  are  fools.”  In  the 
main  part  of  the  proposition,  the  indispensable  element  of  truth 
approaches  the  limit  of  evanescence,  although  it  may  Ire  alleged 
that  the  most  intelligent  visitor  to  a  foreign  country  is  hampered 
by  an  insurmountable  awkwardness  which  might  be  described  by 
a  caricaturist  as  folly.  Johnson,  Avith  the  instinctive  accuracy  of 
humour,  confines  himself  to  a  subjective  statement,  which  leaves 
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it  in  doubt  whether  the  foreigner  is  a  fool  or  the  native  is  blind. 
For  all  the  average  Englishman  can  see,  the  average  foreigner  is  a 
fool.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  defective  sympathy  and  a  reciprocal 
incapacity  of  comprehension,  which  may,  b  v  an  easy  and  consciously 
unjust  assumption,  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  helpless  stranger. 
There  is  a  far  larger  admixture  of  truth  in  the  celebrated  state¬ 
ment  that  civilians  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
soldiers  or  sailors  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  battle.  If  a 
rival  talker  had  made  the  same  declaration,  Johnson  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  that  the  accomplishments  of  peace 
are  not  less  respectable  than  the  associations  of  war.  When 
Boswell,  like  a  simpleton,  objected  that  Lord  Mansfield  would  be 
at  his  ease  in  a  company  of  generals  and  admirals,  he  was  properly 
silenced  by  the  decisive  reply,  “  Sir,  he  would  sink  under  the 
table.”  Of  modern  writers,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  most  fertile  in  one¬ 
sided  truths,  which  are  as  absolutely  and  pointedly  expressed  as 
if  they  had  been  the  result  of  a  sudden  colloquial  impulse.  In 
a  pamphlet  published  seven  years  ago,  he  asked,  in  answer  to 
irritating  eulogies  of  America,  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  ever  done  beyond  begetting  with  unexampled  rapidity  twenty 
millions  of  the  greatest  bores  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  see  that  the  passage  is  a  dramatic  reproduction  of  some 
humorous  oral  outburst.  In  the  American  episodes  of  the  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Mr.  Carlyle  shows  how  fully  he  appreciates 
the  character  and  destiny  of  the  race  which  was  to  make  the 
Western  Continent  “  Yankee,  or  English  with  a  difference,  instead 
of  Frankee,  or  French  with  a  difference.”  Yet,  although  unex¬ 
ampled  rapidity  of  increase  is  a  condition  of  American  greatness,  it 
is,  notwithstanding  the  illusions  of  patriotic  vanity,  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  glorious  exploit. 

Many  paradoxical  aphorisms  not  recommended  by  famous  names 
may  have  been  more  or  less  available  for  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  when  they  were  freshly  and  unpremeditated^  promulgated. 
Dissociated  from  the  immediate  occasion,  and  from  the  special 
fallacies  which  they  were  intended  to  counteract,  they  may  often 
be  mistaken  for  spurious  efforts  to  attain  originality,  aud  their  au¬ 
thors  may  sometimes  incur  the  unmerited  imputation  of  cynicism 
or  irreverence.  Thus  it  would  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
sound  maxim  of  political  economy  that  producers,  as  such,  are  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  It  is  only  when  the  dispassionate 
inquirer  is  provoked  by  philanthropic  and  socialist  perversity  that 
he  generalizes,  in  defiant  language,  the  indisputable  doctrine  that 
hats  exist  for  the  sake  of  heads,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  hatters, 
and  that  all  other  articles  of  consumption  are  made  to  be  con¬ 
sumed,  and  not  retrospectively  with  a  view  to  the  profits  and 
wages  which  nevertheless  supply  the  motive  of  production. 
Although  the  majority  of  mankind  may  in  some  sense  be  regarded 
as  producers,  the  makers  of  each  particular  article  form  an  insig¬ 
nificant  fraction  of  the  community.  The  cheap  market  for  buying 
consequently  matters  more  than  the  dear  market  for  selling,  and 
legislators  consult  the  general  interest  by  discouraging  benevolent 
combinations  which  purport  to  secure  a  fuller  return  to  labour. 
When  economists  have  time  to  write  treatises,  they  may  as  well 
explain  their  real  opinions  instead  of  condensing  their  judgment 
of  the  main  issue  into  an  epigrammatic  symbol  or  puzzle.  In 
conversation  it  is  often  desirable  to  create  a  smile,  and  it  is  not 
inexcusable  sometimes  to  provoke  a  stare,  if  only  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  seen.  It  may  also  be  convenient  to  strike  the  ad¬ 
versary’s  shield  with  the  point,  as  a  challenge  to  defend  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  theoiy. 

Economical  novelties  may  be  more  safely  introduced  to  a  mixed 
audience  than  psychological  or  ethical  eccentricities.  Dull  and 
careless  hearers  would  almost  unanimously  reject  as  unjust  and 
inhuman  the  maxim  that  the  only  faults  which  cannot  be  forgiven 
are  those  which  cannot  be  helped  ;  yet  it  would  be  admitted,  in  a 
precisely  parallel  case,  that  bodily  deformity  is  more  repulsive 
than  acquired  clumsiness  or  voluntary  contortion.  Errors  may  be 
rectified,  bad  habits  may  be  abandoned,  and  even  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  wilful  obliquity  it  is  allowable  to  expect  improvement. 
To  a  fundamentally  antipathetic  nature  it  is  impossible  to  be  fully 
reconciled,  or,  in  figurative  language,  to  exercise  perfect  forgive¬ 
ness.  The  supposed  folly  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  foreigners  could  never 
have  been  entirely  purged  unless  they  could  have  been  bom  again 
on  English  soil.  The  author  or  authors  of  the  dogma  can  scarcely 
have  intended  to  assume  a  right  of  forgiving,  or  of  refusing  to 
forgive,  the  innate  sins  or  failings  of  obnoxious  fellow-creatures. 
When  Charles  Lamb  avowed  his  imperfect  sympathy  with 
Scotchmen,  he  claimed  no  superiority  to  men  of  business  or  rneta- 
hysicians  who  were  merely  incapable  of  appreciating  his  jokes; 
ut,  as  long  as  their  national  character  was  unchanged,  he  declined 
to  forgive  them,  or  rather  to  recognise  their  social  adaptation  to 
his  own  tastes  and  habits  of  thought.  The  proposition,  indeed, 
applies  to  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  that  it  would  hardly  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  category  of  paradoxes  but  for  its  air  of  almost 
offensive  pretension.  The  large  section  of  criminals  which  is 
found  to  be  irreclaimable  is  liable  to  peipe trial  reprobation, 
although  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  entitled  to  compassionate 
allowance.  Forgiveness  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  pro¬ 
bability  or  possibility  of  amendment,  for  when  the  process  of 
reformation  is  complete  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  forgive. 
The  maxim,  however,  in  its  first  colloquial  shape,  must  have 
applied  to  less  serious  offences  ;  to  a  harsh  voice,  to  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  manner,  or  to  a  pugnacious  temper.  The  censure  of 
grave  crimes  is  not  the  office  of  conversation ;  and  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  pleasant  truths  and  fallacies  an  invidious  assertion  is 


palliated  by  an  ostentatious  and  transparent  pretence  of  exaggerated 
intolerance. 

The  comprehensive  proposition  that  religion  and  morality 
destroy  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  seems  to'ffie  too  audaciously 
and  intentionally  paradoxical ;  yet  it  maybe  conjectured  that  it 
has  never  been  applied  to  the  serious  support  of  Antinomian,  or 
even  irreligious,  theories.  In  the  numerous  instances  of  crimes 
committed  under  the  influence  of  that  class  of  motives  which  is 
commonly  called  conscientious,  erroneous  conceptions  of  religion, 
of  morality,  or  of  both,  have  destroyed  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Pious  cruelties  and  pious  frauds  occupy  no  inconsiderable  space  in 
history ;  and  the  admirers  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  still  maintain 
with  unhesitating  assurance  that  the  principal  cut-throats, 
including  their  type  and  leader,  Robespierre,  were  pre-eminently 
virtuous.  The  politicians  of  sixty  years  ago,  who  left  the  Catholie 
claims  in  abeyance  because  George  III.  was  an  orderly  house¬ 
holder,  committed  a  distinct,  though  less  atrocious,  crime  on  grounds 
partially  connected  with  morality.  A  perfectly  good  man  would 
never  hesitate  between  right  and  wrong,  but  a  partial  zeal  for 
right  often  deadens  the  conscience  to  the  perpetration,  in  some 
department,  of  undoubted  wrong.  In  this  as  in  other  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  conversational  paradox  refers  to  more  trivial  and  ordinary 
delinquencies.  The  surprising  disregard  of  accuracy  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  normal  sermon,  the  love  of  scandal  which  distinguishes 
theological  coteries,  the  sharp  practice  of  sanctimonious  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  the  proverbial  sourness  of  philanthropists,  are 
examples  of  the  little  drawbacks  which  human  nature  attaches  to 
the  pursuit  and  profession  of  superior  excellence.  A  well-known 
clergyman,  who  is  perhaps  deservedly  popular  with  his  own 
religious  section,  lately  described  himself,  in  an  anonymous  letter, 
as  a  great  and  good  man.  The  error  fell  far  short  of  a  crime, 
though  it  was  not  entitled  to  the  moral  immunity  of  pure  folly, 
and  the  offence  was  only  worth  recording  because  it  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  class.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  perpetration  of 
a  similar  absurdity  by  an  easy,  lax,  indifferent  man  of  the  world, 
who  had  never  assumed  to  be  better  than  his  neighbours. 
Spiritual  conceit  alone  could  entirely  obliterate  self-respect,  as  the 
flame  of  an  incandescent  metal  turns  the  corresponding  colour  on 
the  solar  spectrum  into  a  mere  interval  of  darkness.  The 
demoralizing  incidents  of  ambitious  morality  have  suggested 
another  paradoxical  aphorism,  to  the  effect  that  all  mankind  are 
either  unprincipled  or  priggish.  The  statement  is  obviously,  and 
perhaps  wilfully,  exaggerated ;  but  too  many  persons  undoubtedly 
deviate  from  the  golden  mean. 

Ingenious  persons  who  have  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  odd 
or  original  turns  of  thought  ought  to  watch  their  propensity  as 
vigilantly  as  if  they  were  prone  to  indulge  in  the  utterance  of 
moral  platitudes  or  in  unmeaning  garrulity.  It  is  imprudent  to 
propound  paradoxical  assertions  to  hearers  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  understand  either  the  partial  truth  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  or  the  implied  limits  which  surround  it.  Unluckily,  even 
intelligent  women  dislike  all  but  the  simplest  forms  of  irony,  and 
the  soundest  moral  paradoxes  generally  disturb  their  associations. 
If  they  like  the  heretical  theorist,  they  disappoint  him  and  con¬ 
sole  themselves  by  the  remark  that  he  is  only  speaking  in  joke  ; 
while  less  favoured  philosophers  are  accused,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  of  profanity,  of  stupidity,  or  of  affectation.  The  tendency 
to  mannerism  is  a  more  substantial  danger  than  the  liability  to 
misunderstanding.  As  a  quick  ear  and  a  ready  tongue  can  be 
trained  by  misapplied  study  to  turn  every  word  into  a  pun,  a 
fertile  mind  sometimes  acquires  the  trick  of  devoting  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  waste  shreds  and  parings  of  truth  which  have 
been  thrown  aside  by  practical  common  sense.  Of  all  forms  of 
monotony  the  most  tiresome  is  the  sameness  of  eccentricity,  and 
the  understanding  itself  is  weakened  by  habitual  concentration  on 
any  special  class  of  relations.  “  Thus  all  things,”  including  a  love 
of  paradox,  “  are  doomed  by  the  Fates  to  incline  to  decay,  and  to 
lose  ground  by  sliding  backward.”  Yet  some  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  brilhant  members  of  society  derive  much  of  the  charm 
of  their  conversation  from  an  instinctive  avoidance  of  truisms, 
and  from  the  humorous  candour  with  which  they  record  the  witty 
confusion  of  thoughts  and  fallacies  which  more  cautious  speakers 
pause  to  disentangle.  A  reputation  is  sometimes  sacrificed  or 
compromised,  to  the  great  improvement  of  conversation,  by  the 
grave  adoption  of  some  paradoxical  fancy,  conceived  at  the 
moment  of  utterance,  as  a  professedly  serious  opinion.  The  ques¬ 
tionable  proposition  is  repeated,  when  the  genial  impulse  which 
prompted  it  is  forgotten,  and  gratitude  for  social  enjoyment  is  not 
always  connected  with  courage  to  defy  the  unseasonable  criticism 
of  an  incompetent  world.  Business  and  sober  philosophy  are 
perhaps  superior  in  importance  to  amusement,  even  in  its  most 
intellectual  form ;  yet  a  protest  may  be  fitly  entered  against  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  jokes  which  are  ever  dear  to  gentle 
dulness.  From  time  to  time  it  is  expedient  to  remind  a  com¬ 
placent  majority  that  blockheads  and  dunces,  twaddlers,  triflers, 
and  pedants,  are  neither  the  ultimate  judges  of  propriety  nor  the 
salt  of  the  earth. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  THEORIES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

U  THERE  arc  many  people  whose  patriotic  self-satisfaction  would 
JL  be  greatly  offended  by  any  one  who  said  that  vanity  is  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  the  English  character ;  and  it  by  vanity  is 
necessarily  meant  an  obtrusive,  fussy,  bustling  glorification  of 
everything  in  our  own  country,  they  would  be  quite  right  in 
their  indignant  repudiation  of  such  a  sentiment.  Disputants  have 
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a  perfect  right  to  choose  their  definitions  for  themselves,  provided 
only  that  they  make  no  secret  of  the  sense  in  which  they  use  their 
terms ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  saying  that  we  are  vain,  it  will  he 
sufficient  to  claim  for  ourselves  a  serene  conviction,  the  more  im¬ 
moveable  from  being  often  unexpressed,  that  in  all  those  respects 
in  which  Englishmen  differ  from  other  nations  the  superiority  lies 
incontestably  with  the  former.  Even  our  apparent  failings  are 
merely  —  at  least  so  most  of  us  secretly  believe  —  the  results  of 
some  higher  element  in  our  moral  organization  which  makes  us 
seemiugly  less  perfect  than  beings  of  a  lower  and  less  complex 
type ;  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  predict  whether  a  genuine  Briton 
will  feel  most  proud  of  what  he  can  do  or  of  what  he  cannot. 
Probably,  of  all  the  sources  from  which  we  derive  occasions 
for  indulging  i:-i  this  agreeable  self-consciousness,  the  most 
perennial  is  the  success  of  our  domestic  relations.  If  we  fail  now 
and  then  in  matters  which  do  not  concern  us  quite  so  intimately, 
on  this  point  we  feel  that  we  are  unapproachable.  Beyond  all 
other  things,  an  Englishman  is  a  family  man.  To  see  him  at  his 
best  you  must  see  him  at  his  own  fireside.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  desirable  reputation  that  the  subject  of 
it  does  not  turn  his  chimney-comer  into  a  salon,  or  make  himself 
too  cheap  a  spectacle  to  a  sceptical  and  unmarried  crowd.  Else 
we  might  sometimes  hear  the  irreverent  inquiry  whether  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  overrate  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  British 
parent  settling  himself  to  sleep  after  dinner,  or  keeping  himself 
awake  by  playing  whist,  or  devoting  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  his  mind  by  making  his  daughters  read  aloud  to  him. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  danger  is  averted  by  shrouding  these  heroic 
virtues  from  the  garish  light  of  day,  and  sufiering  only  the  rumour 
of  them  to  find  its  way  into  the  world  to  act  as  a  moral  stimulus 
to  lazy  bachelors.  This  alleged  domestic  superiority  over  every 
other  nation  naturally  makes  the  English  matrimonial  system 
an  object  of  especial  commendation.  We  love  to  be  hard  on 
manages  da  convenance,  and  to  preach  the  importance  of  allowing  a 
girl  to  make  her  choice  of  a  husband  freely.  Indeed,  our  severity 
towards  the  French  system  is  only  tempered  by  a  charitable  un¬ 
certainty  whether  this,  like  so  many  other  of  our  neighbours’  vices, 
may  not  be  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  substitution  of 
stoves  for  fireplaces.  Let  us  see,  however,  whether,  on  comparison, 
the  merits  of  the  one  theory,  as  they  are  displayed  in  actual 
practice,  are  so  indisputably  greater  than  those  of  the  other.  It 
is  a  profitable  exercise  sometimes  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface 
of  our  own  virtues,  and  on  such  safe  ground  as  this  we  need 
surely  fear  no  discovery  which  can  distress  our  national  self- 
complacency. 

The  French  view  of  marriage  may  be  stated  somewhat  in  this 
way.  The  contracting  parties  are  really  the  parents  on  each  side. 
It  is  they  who  look  about  for  a  wife  for  their  son,  or  a  husband 
for  their  daughter,  occupying  a  suitable  position  in  the  world,  and 
possessing,  so  far  as  such  a  point  can  be  ascertained  by  observation 
and  inquiry,  the  requisite  qualifications  for  married  life.  When 
these  preliminaries  are  settled,  the  pair  are  introduced  to  one 
another.  They  are  not  pledged  to  carry  matters  to  the  expected 
goal,  but  each  of  them  knows  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
made  acquainted ;  and  as  the  gentleman  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  as  speedily  as  may  be  convenient,  while  the  young  lady 
knows  that  if  she  rejects  this  ofl'er  it  will  only  be  to  have  one 
made  to  her  by  some  one  else  under  exactly  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  reason  leading  her  to  a 
refusal,  if  her  parents  have  exercised  a  fair  discretion  in  their 
choice.  In  short,  according  to  this  theory,  marriage  may  be 
described  as  a  system  of  nomination,  accompanied  by  a  test 
examination.  In  any  favourable  instance,  the  latter  part  of  the 
process  rests  with  the  young  lady,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  her 
parents  to  select  the  candidate  whom  she  is  to  pass  or  pluck. 
The  whole  affair  is  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  a  Royal  mar¬ 
riage,  with  the  advantages  of  a  wider  range  of  choice,  and  a  less  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  choosing  some  one.  This  is  the  system  which 
in  England  we  are  so  much  given  to  denouncing,  though  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  century  or  two  ago  we  practised  it.  We  say 
that  it  makes  marriage  a  matter  of  arrangement,  which  is  true : 
that  it  excludes  the  element  of  preference,  except  in  a  very  secon¬ 
dary  sense,  which  is  true;  that  it  leads  the  majority  of  girls  to 
marry  without  being  in  love,  which  is  true;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  there  must  always  be  a  certain  danger  that  the  passion 
which  has  been  shut  out  before  marriage  may  effect  an  irregular 
entrance  after  it,  which  is  unfortunately  true  also.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  mitigation  of  these 
censures.  The  system  has  all  the  vices  which  are  inherent  in 
any  system  which  dissociates  love  and  marriage;  but  in  this 
instance  they  certainly  wear  their  least  repulsive  shape.  In  the 
first  place,  all  idea  of  competition  is  excluded.  TlJe  young  lady 
has  seen  no  one  else  but  her  proposed  husband,  and  consequently 
she  can  compare  him  with  nothing  but  the  ideal  she  may  have 
formed  in  her  own  mind.  And,  fortunately  for  human  nature,  an 
ideal  is  usually  a  very  accommodating  standard  when  it  has  no 
surreptitious  help  from  a  rival  reality.  When  we  hear  of  a  French 
marriage,  we  think  instinctively  of  an  English  girl  who  may  have 
had,  if  she  is  so  disposed,  half  a  score  of  more  or  less  serious  flirta¬ 
tions  between  her  leaving  the  school-room  and  her  engagement ; 
and  we  fancy,  truly  enough,  how  commonplace  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  must  seem  when  it  comes  at  the  tail  of  such  an  experience. 
But  then  a  French  girl  has  nothing  of  the  sort  to  look  back  upon. 
She  is  rather  in  the  position  of  an  English  young  lady  who  has 
not  come  out,  except  that  she  has  had  none  of  the  opportunities 
which  fall  to  the  share  of  the  latter,  of  watching  her  elder 


sisters  and  her  elder  sisters’  friends.  So  again,  as  she  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  comparing  her  suitor  with  other  men,  in  like 
manner  she  has  no  opportunity  of  comparing  his  demeanour 
towards  her  with  what  she  may  have  seen  or  fancied  in  her  own 
case,  or  in  that  of  other  girls.  And  this  is  the  more  fortunate 
as  a  French  courtship  must  be  a  little  tedious  to  the  principal 
parties  concerned,  however  satisfactory  it  may  be  to  those  who 
have  previously  arranged  it.  “  L’amour,”  says  M.  Eugene  Pelletan, 
“  consiste  a  passer,  chaque  jour,  une  heure  ou  deux  avec  sa  fiancee, 
sous  l’ceil  maternel,  et  a  faire  de  temps  a  autre  une  promenade  au 
jardin,  toujours  avec  la  mere  en  tiers.”  And  though,  in  the  next 
sentence,  he  points  out  the  possible  danger — “mais  au  calme  pro- 
fondo  qu’elle  eprouve,  elle  clemande  pourquoi  on  lui  a  fait  pour  de 
l’amour,  si  e’est  la  aimer  ” — we  may  suppose  that  this  is  a  question 
not  put  by  many,  or  to  which,  if  it  is  put,  they  devise  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer.  At  all  events  they  are  saved  the  annoyance  of  having 
to  feign  a  passion  which  they  do  not  feel,  or  to  respond  to  a  devotion 
which  only  serves  to  bore  them.  Thus,  in  all  probability,  the  French 
heroine  of  a  manage  de  convenance  escapes  altogether  the  worst 
danger  which  can  accompany  such  a  union  —  an  unacknowledged 
liking  for  some  one  else.  If  she  does  not  learn  to  love  her 
husband,  she  has  not  learned  beforehand  to  love  some  one  who  is 
not  her  husband.  The  position  of  a  French  wife,  too,  as  contrasted 
both  with  her  own  position  as  an  unmarried  girl  and  with  the 
position  of  her  English  counterpart,  acts  as  an  additional  pro¬ 
tection.  Her  virtual  entrance  into  society  has  been  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  her  marriage,  and  consequently  the  pleasures  she 
derives  from  society  are  traceable  indirectly  to  her  husband. 
Before  he  introduced  her  into  the  world,  she  was  nobody; 
whereas  an  English  wife  in  many  cases  finds  herself  a  less  im¬ 
portant  person  after  her  marriage  than  she  was  before  it.  She 
moves  in  a  sphere  in  which  the  really  important  agents 
are  young  ladies ;  and  if  she  does  not  care  for  her  husband, 
she  will  only  regard  him  as  an  inconvenient  bar  to  her  enjoyment 
of  her  old  pleasures.  And  then  the  French  system  of  married  life 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  looking  facts  in  the  face.  It  does  not 
assume  that  husband  and  wife  are  necessarily  to  find  their  greatest 
happiness  in  each  other’s  society.  It  recognises  frankly  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  will  have  his  occupations,  and  interests,  and  amusements,  and 
that  Madame  will  have  hers.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  caltn 
which  mostly  comes  from  a  sense  of  the  future  being  inevitably 
fixed  for  you  has  time  to  work  its  effects  quietly.  Its  operation  is 
not  interfered  with  or  neutralized  by  the  constant  assumption  that 
the  relations  between  the  married  pair  are  tenderer  or  more  pas¬ 
sionate  than  they  really  are.  And  the  consequence  of  all  these 
multiform  influences  [probably  is,  that,  with  certain  conspicuous 
exceptions  of  marital  unfaithfulness  in  high  places,  French  wives 
are  as  true  to  their  husbands  as  English  ones. 

If  we  turn  to  the  English  theory  on  these  subjects  we  shall  find 
it  characterized  b}r  a  beautiful  innocence  and  simplicity.  Marriage 
is  an  affair  to  be  settled  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people  who  are  to 
be  married,  while  the  parents  stand  aloof  in  the  background,  their 
principal  function  being  to  dispense  a  general  benediction  when 
the  curtain  falls  at  the  close  of  the  wedding  breakfast.  The  first 
thing,  perhaps,  which  strikes  one  in  connection  with  this  para¬ 
disiacal  arrangement  is  the  extent  to  which  it  secures  objects  which 
it  is  not  supposed  to  contemplate  at  all.  Providence  seems  to  watch 
over  these  unworldly  fathers  and  mothers,  and  these  daughters 
who  stand  prepared  to  make  auy  sacrifice  at  the  bidding  of  their 
loving  hearts,  in  a  very  wonderful  way.  The  young  ladies 
appear  in  the  long  run  to  make  about  as  good  matches  as  their 
French  contemporaries.  For  them  the  text  seems  to  run  —  Seek 
first  for  a  love  match,  and  then  all  other  things  shall  be  added 
to  you.  Think  only  of  the  pleasures  of  a  manage  d’ amour,  and 
you  shall  have  all  the  profits  of  a  manage  de  convenance 
thrown  in.  But,  on  looking  a  little  more  closely  at  the  facts, 
it  seems  as  though  a  good  deal  of  method  entered  into  all  this 
simplicity.  It  is  not  wonderful,  indeed,  that  an  experienced 
chaperon  should  be  often  able  to  determine  who  it  is  that 
so  and  so  would  like  their  daughter  to  marry ;  for,  after  all, 
even  English  parents  are  not  more  than  human,  and  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  have  an  unadmitted  preference  for  a  good  match. 
But  the  strange  part  of  it  is,  that  the  daughter’s  affections  should 
so  instinctively  take  the  same  direction;  that  in  her  ease  love 
should  so  conveniently  lay  aside  his  proverbial  waywardness,  and 
turn  out  so  quiet  in  harness.  Can  it  be  that  the  young  lady 
herself  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  is  as  anxious  for 
her  own  advancement  as  a  Frenfli  mother  would  be  for  her 
daughter’s  ?  If  so,  there  is  certainly  a  very  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  English  systems,  but  one  which  is 
hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Marriage  ceases,  it  is 
true,  to  be  an  arrangement  entered  into  openly  by  the  friends 
of  both  parties,  but  it  does  so  only  to  become  a  speculation  secretly 
ventured  on  by  the  friends  of  one.  And  the  fact  that  the  young 
lady  is  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  and  the  most  active  agent  in 
working  it  out,  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  invest  it  with  any 
additional  delicacy,  or  to  tend  to  the  eventual  happiness  of  either 
husband  or  wife.  But  the  manoeuvres  of  fashionable  society  are 
scarcely  a  fair  type  of  ordinary  English  life,  and  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  theory  of  free  choice  which  is  probably  very  much 
more  common  than  the  one  we  have  just  mentioned.  In  this 
case  the  parents  make  no  distinct  plans  for  their  daughter’s 
marriage.  They  leave  matters  to  take  their  chance.  A  girl  goes 
into  society,  sees  all  the  people  whom  accident  or  intimacy  brings 
to  her  father’s  house  or  the  houses  of  her  friends,  pays  long  visits 
either  without  her  parents  altogether,  or  at  most  only  nominally 
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under  their  eye,  and  is  left  in  all  respects  to  act  for  herself.  Some¬ 
times  her  mother  will  admit  that  there  is  a  theoretical  possibility 
of  danger,  but  then,  she  adds  proudly,  “  I  can  trust  my  girls.” 
Perhaps  this  may  only  signify  that'  she  credits  them  with  an 
instinctive  repugnance  to  men  of  indifferent  character,  but  we 
suspect  its  more  frequent  meaning  is  that  she  credits  them  with 
an  instinctive  repugnance  to  men  of  indifferent  income.  If  the 
latter  is  the  true  interpretation,  her  confidence  may  of  course  be 
founded  on  her  knowledge  of  the  training  they  have  received,  and 
in  this  respect  perhaps  nothing  may  have  been  omitted.  But  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  trust  to  a  girl’s  worldly  wisdom  being  stronger  than 
her  tendency  to  fall  in  love ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  theory  of  marriage  is  subjected  to  rather  a  severe  trial 
when  a  young  lady  comes  to  her  parents,  asks  their  consent  to  an 
ineligible  engagement,  and  in  all  probability  finds  it  at  once  refused. 
Upon  this,  supposing  the  only  objection  is  one  of  money,  there  fol¬ 
lows,  in  most  cases,  a  trial  of  the  respective  powers  of  endurance 
on  cither  side.  If  the  young  lady  is  not  very  resolute,  nor  very 
much  in  love,  she  gives  iu  after  a  time,  suffers  more  or  less  during 
the  process,  and  ultimately  marries  some  one  whom  her  parents 
approve  of.  In  this  way  things  come  round  to  the  French  arrange¬ 
ment  after  all,  with  the  possibly  serious  difference  that  the  bride 
knows  something  of  what  love  is,  and  has  a  recollection,  as  well  as 
an  ideal,  by  which  to  measure  her  husband.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  daughter  is  resolute,  she  probably  has  her  own  way  in  the  end ; 
and  her  parents  may  even  come  at  length  to  quote  her  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  letting  girls  manage  these 
matters  for  themselves,  leaving  the  cynical  spectator  to  draw  the 
obvious  moral,  that  the  English  abhorrence  of  a  mariage  de  conve¬ 
yance  seems  to  resolve  itself  either  into  adopting  it  without  its 
French  safeguards,  or  into  giving  it  up  with  more  or  less  of  good 
grace  -when  it  has  been  attempted  and  found  impracticable. 


AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

("T  BITICISM  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  thought  and  literature 
J  of  the  time,  and  people  who  think  about  it  at  all  hold  such 
widely  different  views  both  as  to  the  ends  at  which  criticism 
should  aim  and  the  most  effective  way  of  reaching  such  ends,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  minor  subject  to  which  it  is  better  worth 
while  for  readers,  as  well  as  writers,  to  recur.  We  all  take  in  so 
much  criticism  in  one  shape  or  another,  either  direct  or  second¬ 
hand,  that  anything  which  helps  us  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  a  good  style  and.  what  is  a  bad  style  in  a  critic — between  the 
kinds  of  criticism  that  are  best  suited  to  this  or  that  set  of  subjects, 
and  most  likely  to  correct  and  balance  the  tendencies  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  modes  of  thought  of  a  given  time  or  a  given  class  of  readers — 
must  be  very  useful,  and  ought  to  be  made  the  most  of.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  one  of  his  recently  republished  Causeries,  raises  a 
point  of  this  kind.  lie  insists  that  observation  of  character  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  criticism.  The  examination  of 
a  book  is  principally  valuable  when  it  is  the  means  of  making  us 
acquainted  with  some  more  examples  of  our  kind,  and  we  have  not 
got  the  best  out  of  a  book  unless  it  has  taught  us  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  man  or  woman  by  whom  it  was  written.  As 
Joubert  put  it,  “  knowledge  of  character  is  the  •charm  of 
criticism.”  The  most  interesting  thing,  therefore,  about  a  work  is 
not  so  much  what  it  is  in  its  results,  as  by  what  means  and  under 
what  conditions  it  came  to  be  executed.  The  business  of  the 
critic  is  less  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  wise  or  foolish,  true 
or  false,  than  to  furnish  explanations  from  the  life  of  the 
writer  of  the  excellence  or  worthlessness  of  what  he  has  written. 
The  question  which  a  philosophic  critic  ought  to  set  himself  to 
answer  is  not  wThat  is  the  value  of  the  book,  but  what  new 
glimpse  into  the  intricacies  of  human  character  does  it  offer  P 
And,  in  order  to  answer  this  question  adequately,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  an  author  was  surrounded,  of  his  origin,  of  his  friends,  of 
his  habits.  “  What  were  his  opinions  in  the  matter  of  religion  ? 
How  was  he  affected  by  external  nature  P  How  did  he  conduct 
himself  in  the  matter  of  women  ?  in  the  matter  of  money  ?  Was 
he  rich  or  poor?  What  were  his  habits,  what  was  his  daily  plan 
of  life  ?  ”  Hot  one  of  these  questions,  we  are  assured,  is  indifferent 
in  judging  any  book  other  than  a  treatise  on  pure  geometry. 
“  Literary  production,”  in  short,  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  “  is  to  me 
in  no  way  distinct,  or  at  least  separable,  from  the  rest  of  the  man 
and  his  organization.  I  can  relish  a  book,  but  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  judge  of  it  independently  of  any  knowledge  of  the  man  him¬ 
self.” 

Coming  from  one  who  is  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  of 
living  critics,  this  view  is  particularly  worth  considering.  Within 
certain  limits,  it  is  a  view  with  which  nobody  is  likely  to  quarrel. 
The  more  we  know  about  men,  especially  about  men  of  exceptional 
talent  or  genius,  the  more  we  may  be  expected  to  have  our  sympa¬ 
thies  widened  and  our  practical  judgment  of  character  expanded 
and  refined.  Even  if  we  do  not  care  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  a 
man  of  genius  “  in  the  matter  of  money,  in  the  matter  of  women, 
in  his  daily  plan  of  life,”  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  too  much 
of  plans  of  life  which  rest  on  principles  opposed  to  our  own.  Such 
knowledge  is  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  mind  clear  from  that 
pedantic  conceit  which  makes  what  the  French  call  a  Grocer,  and 
the  Germans  a  Philistine.  Some  men,  again,  of  wdiom  Dr. 
Johnson  is  the  almost  proverbial  type,  interest  us  solely  by  their 
characters  and  plans  of  life,  and  not  at  all  by  what  they  have 
written.  Their  writings  may  first  have  drawn  our  attention  to 


them,  but  it  is  not  their  writings  for  which  they  are  most  valued. 
Dr.  Arnold,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Edward  Irving  are  more  recent 
examples  of  men  whose  biographies  will  be  more  durable  than 
their  own  books  and  sermons.  And,  in  judging  of  the  scope  and 
force  of  a  man’s  genius,  we  ought  clearly  to  take  into  account  all 
the  external  circumstances  of  his  life  which  were  of  a  kind  to 
restrict  the  free  play  of  his  powers  in  their  own  proper  bounds.  A 
critic  would  have  a  very  poor  notion  of  his  business  who  attempted 
to  estimate  the  natural  genius  and  vigour  of  Shelley  without  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  fact  that  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  when 
he  was  drowned ;  or  of  Byron,  without  remembering  that  he  was 
an  aristocrat,  and  had  a  very  imwise  woman  for  his  mother.  So 
far  as  all  this  goes,  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  position  is  impregnable. 
The  knowledge  of  the  character  of  an  author  is  always  interesting. 
There  are  some  authors  whose  character  is  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  them.  And,  thirdly,  in  the  words  of  M.  Villemain, 
“  it  is  only  by  studying  a  man’s  entire  life,  his  character,  his 
habitual  thoughts,  that  we  can  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of 
his  works  and  his  talent.”  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  a  very 
eminent  English  writer  of  the  present  day  is  the  prominence 
which  he  has  given  to  this  view.  Those  who  have  read  the 
essays  on  Burns  and  on  Johnson,  on  Diderot  and  on  Voltaire,  have 
been  most  effectually  taught  that  there  is  no  divorcing  a  man  from 
his  book ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  book  is,  after  all,  only  one 
portion,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  important  portion,  of  the 
author’s  whole  existence.  Even  while  we  admire  the  in¬ 
terest  and  graphic  force  which  the  adoption  of  this  view  lends 
to  the  more  elaborate  pieces  of  criticism,  it  is  impossible  to  help 
noticing  that  such  a  view  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  confusion  between  the 
two  distinct  provinces  of  the  critic  and  the  moralist.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  moralist  may  be  much  loftier  and  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  genuine  critic,  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  same  matter, 
nor  seek  the  same  end.  A  moralist  is  concerned  with  conduct,  a 
critic  with  intellectual  ideas  and  the  forms  of  expressing  ideas — in 
other  words,  with  thought  and  style.  It  may,  indeed,  be  j  ustly  said 
that  a  man’s  conduct  is  more  or  less  regulated  by  his  ideas,  and,  by 
the  force  of  an  inevitable  re-action,  his  ideas  in  turn  are  powerfully 
coloured  by  his  conduct.  This  is  quite  true.  Still,  the  thoughts 
are  one  thing  and  the  conduct  is  another,  and  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  be  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view,  and  judged  in 
different  ways.  A  man’s  life  and  his  book  may  shed  some  light 
on  one  another,  but  we  may  have  good  reasons  for  thinking  the 
book  very  excellent  and  admirable,  and  the  life  just  the  reverse ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  revere  a  man’s  conduct,  and  yet 
deem  what  he  writes  and  publishes  to  be  the  greatest  trash  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  business  of  two  men,  or  at  least  of  one  man  in 
two  quite  different  capacities,  to  point  out  whatever  may  be 
worth  pointing  out  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  an  author, 
and  to  show  us  what  is  good  and  bad,  lofty  and  mean,  in  his 
writings.  The  moralist  or  the  moralizing  biographer  does  the 
first,  the  genuine  critic  the  second.  To  borrow  an  illustration 
from  painting.  Can  we  not  pronounce  a  judgment  on  Turner’s 
landscapes  and  sea-pieces  until  we  have  first  carefully  investigated 
the  truth  of  the  stories  about  his  avarice,  and  his  orgies  at  Wapping, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  P  Anybody  who  was  writing  an  essay  on 
Turner’s  life  or  character  would  naturally  busy  himself  with  these 
stories,  and,  if  they  were  true,  might  find  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances,  or,  if  he  could  not  even  do  that,  might  bid  the  rest  of  us 
not  to  be  too  ready  to  throw  stones.  But  a  man  might  write  the 
truest  and  most  instructive  criticism  upon  Turner’s  pictures,  and 
yet  never  have  known  Turner’s  name  or  a  single  incident  of  his 
life.  And  in  poetry  and  history,  and  every  other  department  of 
literature  and  thought,  the  case  is  exactly  the  same.  We  can  judge 
the  work  without  j  udging  the  workman.  The  critic,  as  such,  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  the  product,  and  leaves  the  habits  of  the  producer 
to  the  moralist.  Take  Wordsworth’s  poems,  for  instance.  If  Mr. 
Carlyle  were  to  write  upon  them,  they  would  be  the  text  for  a 
vigorous  and  penetrating  essay,  not  upon  the  poems  at  all,  but 
upon  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  Wordsworth’s  nature,  and  upon 
the  rebuke  which  his  simple  life  conveyed  to  an  artificial  and 
grossly  material  age.  The  result  would  be  a  piece  of  moralizing, 
in  which  logical  flaws  enough  might  be  found,  but  which,  on  the 
whole,  young  men  would  feel  to  be  very  inspiring  and  elevating. 
Still  this  is  not  criticism.  It  may  be  a  much  finer  thing  than 
the  fashion  in  which  Lord  Jeffrey  wrote  about  Wordsworth ; 
but  then  Jeffrey  was  not  a  moralist,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  a 
critic  in  the  sense  in  which  Jeffrey  was  a  critic. 

We  think,  then,  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  idea  tends — and  among 
inferior  writs®  the  tendency  may  be  seen  very  plainly — to  ex¬ 
tinguish  criticism  proper,  and  to  substitute  for  it  either  pleasant 
biographical  gossip  or  else  a  never-ending  stream  of  sermonizing. 
In  France  there  would  be  most  of  the  gossip,  and  among 
ourselves  most  of  the  sermonizing.  Instead  of  examining 
the  thing  written,  men  would  all  begin  to  twaddle,  either 
anecdotically  or  morally,  about  the  writer.  The  purveyors  of 
little  items  of  the  personal  history  of  authors  would  become 
the  critic’s  most  valuable  auxiliaries.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  pronounce  upon  the  worth  of  the  speculations  of  a  philo- 
J  soplier,  or  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  a  poet,  or  the  vigour  and 
depth  of  a  satirist,  till  we  had  found  out  how  the  philosopher, 
the  poet,  and  the  satirist  comported  themselves  in  the  matters  of 
money  and  women.  As  has  been  admitted,  there  is  something  in 
this  view ;  but,  unless  vigilantly  kept  under,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  the 
indolence  of  writers  who  prefer  easy  gossip  about  people,  and 
vague  fine-sounding  generalities  about  life,  to  the  more  trouble¬ 
some  process  of  seeking  truth,  that  it  would  soon  grow  so  rank  as  to 
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conceal  tlie  highest  and  most  valuable  side  of  criticism.  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  seems  to  think  that  the  first  thing  with  which  a  critic 
ought  to  busy  himself  in  a  book  is  to  discover  its  origin,  to  explain 
how  the  ideas  which  it  embodies  came  to  enter  the  head  of  the 
author,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  of  course  he  must  know  all  about 
the  author’s  habits  and  mode  of  life.  This  is  all  very  well  in 
its  place,  if  the  author  belongs  to  the  small  band  of  men 
the  origin  of  whose  ideas  it  is  at  all  instructive  to  seek  out.  But 
in  no  case  does  it  comprise  the  critic’s  first  duty  ;  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  this  fact,  that  merely  to  “  account  for  ”  his  author’s 
doctrines  or  style  is  not  the  critic’s  first  duty,  was  in  more  press¬ 
ing  need  of  being  recognised.  And,  in  using  the  word  critic,  we 
mean,  of  course,  as  much  the  critical  reader  as  the  man  who 
writes  criticisms  for  others.  If  a  poem  appears,  everybody’s 
earliest  care  seems  to  be  to  classify  it,  to  place  it  in  a  school,  to 
trace  the  influences  to  which  the  poet  has  been  most  susceptible. 
The  question  whether  the  poem  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art  is  looked 
upon  as  quite  subsidiary.  If  a  philosopher  gives  birth  to  a  new 
speculation,  the  only  thing,  apparently,  with  which  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  is  to  ascertain  how  he  came  to  conceive  such  a  specula¬ 
tion.  The  question  of  its  soundness  ought  only  to  come  before  the 
critic  in  a  dim  and  imperfect  way.  About  that  there  is  nothing 
urgent.  All  the  time  we  forget  that,  under  such  conditions,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  criticism.  There  would  be  a  history 
of  opinion  and  a  history  of  the  various  conceptions  of  beauty ; 
but  criticism  is  the  process  of  answering,  as  well  as  the  critic’s 
light  enables  him,  the  two  questions  whether  this  work  of  art  is 
more  beautiful  and  finished  than  another,  whether  this  opinion  is 
truer  than  another.  If  there  is  any  substance  whatever  in  the 
conceptions,  of  Art  in  one  department  of  literature,  and  of  Truth 
in  another — and  the  practical  worth  of  the  conceptions  is  quite 
independent  of  the  great  controversy  as  to  there  being  absolute 
truth  and  absolute  beauty — then  every  book,  from  afive-act  tragedy 
to  a  treatise  on  logic,  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  brought  up 
and  measured  by  these  standards.  To  explain  and  account  for  a 
book  being  good  or  bad  will  generally  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  but  it  is  much  more  important  to  us  to  know  whether  the 
ideas  which  it  contains  are  worth  little,  or  much,  or  nothing.  In 
order  to  ascertain  this,  we  need  know  positively  nothing  about 
the  writer’s  dealings  in  the  matters  of  women  and  money. 


THE  OTHER  HOUSE. 

rjpHERE  are  few  more  curious  and  important  questions 
-V  in  Constitution-making  than  that  of  Senates  and  Upper 
Chambers.  What  is  grandly  called  the  Bicameral  system,  what 
our  forefathers  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  more  simply  called 
“  the  Other  House,”  is  so  usually  taken  for  granted  by  the 
framers  of  constitutions  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it 
arose  simply  through  one  of  the  happy  accidents  of  our  own 
political  history.  The  normal  type  of  the  medimval  Parliaments, 
such  as  we  see  it  in  the  French  States-General,  consisted  of  three 
bodies — Nobles,  Clergy,  and  Commons.  In  France,  and  in  most 
other  countries,  the  Commons  or  Tiers- E tat — a  name  curiously 
reminding  us,  in  an  opposite  direction,  of  “  the  Other  House  ” — 
consisted  simply  of  the  citizens,  the  non-noble  class  in  the  country 
at  large  being  either  actual  serfs  or  at  any  rate  not  thought 
worthy  of  political  rights.  A  better  state  of  things  in  Sweden  pro¬ 
duced  that  fourfold  division  of  Chambers  which  still  exists, 
and  which,  for  modern  purposes,  is  found  so  awkward.  The 
free  peasantry  of  Scandinavia  could  not  be  wholly  shut  out, 
and,  instead  of  the  single  Tiers-Etat  of  France,  Sweden  possesses 
the  two  distinct  Houses  of  Citizens  and  Peasants.  A  still  better 
state  of  things  in  England,  helped,  as  we  have  just  said,  by  one  or 
two  happy  accidents,  gave  us  our  two  Houses  and  no  more.  To 
bring  this  about,  two  changes  from  the  French  and  Swedish  type 
were  needed.  The  Clergy  were  to  be  kept  from  forming  a  distinct 
House  at  all ;  and  the  patrician  Chamber  was  to  consist  of  a  few 
great  hereditary  nobles  and  a  few  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
The  patrician  Chamber  in  France  consisted  of  representatives  of  the 
large  noble  class  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  patrician 
Chamber  in  Sweden  consists  of  the  heads — or,  by  deputation  from 
them,  of  some  other  members — of  each  of  the  vast  number  of  noble 
families  with  which  Sweden  is  still  eaten  up.  We  need  not  repeat 
that  England  has  no  real  nobility — that  with  us,  in  a  so-called 
noble  family,  the  head  alone  is  really  noble,  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  answer  most  nearly  to  the  nobles  of  France  and 
Sweden  are  in  England  mere  commoners.  IIow  this  blessed 
difference  came  about  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  consti¬ 
tutional  history.  The  exact  relation  of  the  clergy  to  our  early 
Parliaments  is  another  problem  hardly  less  perplexing.  No 
constitutional  historian  has  thoroughly  unravelled  it.  Yet 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  their  final  exclusion  from 
any  distinct  place  in  the  Legislature  is  mainly  due  to  their  own 
unwillingness  to  assume  the  position  which  they  assumed  in  France 
and  Sweden.  Nothing  can  be  more  anomalous  than  an  English 
Convocation ;  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  ecclesiastical  Synod 
— for  it  possessed,  and  it  has  never  legally  surrendered,  the  right  of 
separate  taxation — and  it  is  something  less  than  an  integral  part  of 
the  Parliament.  Nothing  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  double 
position  of  the  English  Prelates,  sitting  as  Barons  in  the  temporal 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  same  time  themselves  forming  the 
House  of  Lords  of  another  assembly  which  has  a  sort  of  half  claim 
to  a  Parliamentary  character.  How  it  came  about  that  we  have 
no  distinct  House  of  Cleraw.  and  that  our  House  of  Nobles  has  a 


character  so  distinctly  unlike  those  of  other  countries,  are  the  two 
great  puzzles  of  English  history,  as  the  facts  themselves  are  the 
great  blessings  of  English  political  life.  Happy  accident  must 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Wise  as  were  Earl  Simon 
and  King  Edward,  and  much  as  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  wisdom,  most  certainly  neither  of  them  devised  the  Bicame¬ 
ral  system  as  a  theory.  Indeed  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  was 
clearly  the  work  of  the  clergy  themselves,  in  direct  opposition 
to  King  Edward’s  wishes.  The  result,  however,  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  exclusion  of  the  clergy  reduced  the  Houses  to  two ; 
and  the  non-existence  of  any  real  nobility  settled  the  relations 
between  the  two  Houses  that  were  left.  The  House  of  Lords  came 
to  consist  of  two  classes — of  hereditary  temporal  Peers,  and  of 
spiritual  Peers  who  are  also  hereditary  in  a  certain  sense.  For 
our  spiritual  Peers,  though  they  may  be  said  to  be,  at  different 
times  and  in  different  senses,  either  nominated  or  elective,  have 
very  little  in  common  with  the  elective  or  nominated  Peers  aud 
Senators  of  other  constitutions.  The  Bishop  or  Abbot  sat,  like 
his  lay  fellow,  as  holder  of  a  certain  Barony.  The  Barony  of 
each  was  entailed  in  a  peipetual  succession ;  only  one  went  from 
father  to  son,  the  other  went  to  the  holder  for  the  time  being  of 
that  Bishopric  or  Abbey.  Practically  a  spiritual  Barony  comes 
to  a  nomination  peerage,  but  the  legal  theory  and  historical  origin 
of  the  two  things  are  quite  different. 

Our  Bicameral  system  then,  like  almost  everything  else  in 
England,  grew  up  gradually,  almost  fortuitously  if  we  will, 

|  and  it  lias  worked  all  the  better  for  having  grown  up  thus 
i  gradually  and  fortuitously.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  well 
j  the  two  Houses  have  pulled  together  for  six  hundred  years,  and 
|  how  seldom  it  has  occurred  to  any  Englishman  to  wish  to  get 
|  rid  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Once,  indeed,  the  Rump 
voted  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous ;  but 
the  Other  House  soon  came  in  again  under  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector.  The  Houses  have  gradually  changed  places  as  regards 
their  respective  importance ;  the  Commons  have  become  the  really 
ruling  legislative  and  political  body,  while  the  Lords  have 
sunk  into  a  body  for  revising,  correcting,  forbidding,  and  for 
originating  measures  which  are  not  held  to  be  of  political  impor¬ 
tance.  The  two  Houses  have  become  exactly  what  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  phrase  imports.  The  Commons  are  The  House ;  the  Lords 
are  only  The  Other  Plouse.  It  is  these  peculiar  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  which  the  makers  of  constitutions  wish  to  confer 
on  their  own  Senates  or  Other  Houses  of  any  kind.  The  Lords 
have  with  us  a  peculiar  checking  and  delaying  function,  which  is 
undoubtedly  useful,  and  which  can  be  got  only  under  a  system  of 
j  Two  Chambers.  It  is  manifest  that  it  is  not  to  be  had  where 
!  there  is  one  Chamber  only.  Neither  is  it  to  be  had  where  there 
are  three  or  four.  In  these  last  cases,  all  the  several  Chambers 
may  be  said  to  be  checks  on  one  another,  but  there  is  no  one 
particular  checking  Chamber,  as  with  us.  A  system  of  three  or 
four  Chambers  is  a  mere  system  of  Estates;  there  is  no  body 
which  represents  the  whole  nation ;  each  House  represents 
its  own  class  only,  and  expresses  only  the  wishes,  feelings, 
and  grievances  of  that  class.  In  Sweden  it  is  assumed 
that  the  agreement  of  three  orders  out  of  four  will  pretty 
well  express  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  a  measure  which 
passes  any  three  of  the  four  Houses  accordingly  becomes  law. 
Bu  t  this  is  an  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  way  of  doing  business, 
and  it  may  happen  that  one  order  may  go  away  highly  dis¬ 
satisfied,  perhaps  really  injured.  With  us,  nobody  supposes  that 
the  Commons  represent  the  interests  of  the  Commons  as  opposed 
to  the  Lords,  or  that  the  Lords  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Lords  as  opposed  to  the  Commons.  With  a  body  so  small  and 
j  so  mixed  up  with  other  classes  as  the  English  Peerage  this  can 
1  hardly  be.  The  Commons  represent  the  whole  nation ;  the  Lords 
have  settled  down  into  that  checking  power  which  constitutional 
I  thinkers  agree  should  exist  somewhere.  This  could  never  have 
happened  if  the  English  Peerage  had  not  assumed  its  peculiar 
insular  character,  and  if  the  English  Clergy  had  not  avoided, 
rather  than  sought,  the  position  of  a  political  Estate  of  the 
realm. 

Now  the  question  with  almost  all  constitution-makers  is  where 
to  find  a  body  to  execute  the  peculiar  functions  into  which  the 
once  mailed  Baronage  of  England  have  thus  so  oddly  settled  down, 
j  They  cannot  transplant  the  House  of  Lords  bodily.  No  one  in 
j  England  would  think  of  creating  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present 
|  form,  if  it  did  not  exist  ready  made.  The  virtue  of  the  thing  is 
that  it  is  immemorial.  As  an  hereditary  Peerage  has  existed  so 
long,  new  members  can  always  be  added  to  it ;  but  an  hereditary 
i  Peerage  called  suddenly  out  of  the  ground  would  have  no  virtue 
in  it  at  all ;  it  would  simply  be  laughed  at.  In  a  British  colony 
or  an  American  State  the  raw  material  of  the  thing  does  not 
exist.  In  most  Continental  kingdoms  there  is  an  available 
material  in  the  actual  nobility,  but  this  is  seldom  a  material  which 
promises  very  much.  Most  nations  then,  at  least  since  1830, 
who  have  had  any  constitution-making  to  do,  have  tried  to  make 
some  body  which  should  discharge  the  functions  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  and  they  have  gencralh'  been  sore  put  to  to  find 
how  to  make  it.  The  truth  is  that,  in  their  circumstances,  while 
The  House  is  a  reality,  a  true  representation  of  the  nation,  The 
Other  House  is  a  mere  ingenious  political  device,  which  has  little 
stability  in  itself,  and  which  lacks  the  sanctity  that  antiquity 
throws  over  the  British  House  of  Lords.  AYc  except  the  Federal 
States,  where  the  Bicameral  system  is  perfectly  natural,  where 
each  of  its  Chambers  represents  an  element  in  tho  Constitution. 

I  Neither  Switzerland  nor  America  could  do  without  its  Senate 
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or  Stdnderath.  Suppose  Bern  has  thirty  times  the  population 
of  Uri,  or  New  York  thirty  times  the  population  of  Rhode 
Island.  To  give  Bern  and  New  Yrork  thirty  times  the  number 
of  votes  possessed  by  Uri  and  Rhode  Island  would  be  to  con¬ 
demn  the  minor  States  to  political  extinction.  But  Uri  and 
Rhode  Island  are  as  much  sovereign  States  as  Bern  and  New 
YYrk,  and  so  far  they  are  their  equals.  But  it  would  bo  equally 
unfair,  and,  as  experience  has  shown  in  both  countries,  altogether 
mischievous,  to  give  the  minor  States  the  same  voice  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  as  the  greater  ones.  The  difficulty  is  avoided  by 
having  two  Houses ;  one  representing  population,  one  representing 
State-equality ;  one  in  which  New  York  has  thirty  times  as  many 
votes  as  Rhode  Island,  and  another  in  which  Now  York  aud 
Rhode  Island  have  two  votes  apiece.  In  a  Federal  State,  then, 
the  Bicameral  system  is  more  than  a  mere  ingenious  device ;  it  is 
something  absolutely  necessary,  and  whose  necessity  must  be 
plain  to  all  men.  In  a  non-federal  State  the  necessity  is  not  so 
obvious,  nor  the  means  of  forming  The  Other  House  so  plain. 
The  members  may  be  either  nominated  or  elected  ;  and,  if 
elected,  they  must  be  elected  in  some  different  way  from  the 
members  of  The  House.  Perhaps  they  may  be  elected  indi¬ 
rectly,  while  the  members  of  The  House  are  elected  directly; 
perhaps  the  candidates,  or  the  electors,  or  both,  for  The  Other 
House  may  be  required  to  be  older,  or  richer,  or  in  some  other 
way  distinguished  from  the  candidates  and  electors  of  The  House. 
Again,  The  Other  House  may  consist  of  Senators  appointed  for  life, 
while  the  Representatives  serve  only  for  a  term ;  or  the  Senators 
may  serve  for  a  longer  term,  while  the  Representatives  serve  for  a 
shorter.  All  these  things  are  very  pretty,  very  ingenious,  but  they 
are  neither  shrouded  in  immemorial  dignity  like  the  English  Other 
House,  nor  commended  by  manifest  utility  like  those  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  America.  The  whole  thing  is  artificial ;  sometimes  it  is 
invidious.  Consequently,  in  most  countries  the  Senate  is  the  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  least  calls  forth  men’s  affection  and 
respect.  Nobody  cared  for  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  Paris;  nobody 
seems  to  have  cared  for  the  Senate  at  Athens  when  it  was  summarily 
extinguished  last  year  by  the  Greek  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
Prussian  Herrenhmcs  is  the  most  ingenious  device  of  all ;  election, 
nomination,  hereditary  succession,  all  have  their  share  in  ap¬ 
pointing  its  members;  but  what  has  it  done,  except  to  help 
Count  Bismark  to  spend  public  money  illegally  ?  Probably, 
after  all,  the  Norwegian  system  is  really  the  most  promising. 
That  system  entrusts  the  checking  power — the  power  of  re¬ 
vision  and  second  discussion — to  a  Committee,  the  Lagthing, 
chosen  by  the  House  out  of  itself.  This  avoids  all  complicated 
and  invidious  distinctions  about  electors  or  candidates  for  the 
two  Houses.  Such  a  Committee  would  naturally  consist  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  House ;  but  their  appointment  to  the  Lagthing 
does  not  wholly  deprive  The  House,  the  Odelsthing,  of  their 
services.  For,  whenever  the  Lagthing  and  the  Odelsthing  do  not 
agree,  the  question  is  finally  discussed  and  voted  on  in  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  whole  Storthing.  In  all  this  we  see  the  working 
of  that  thoroughly  sensible  and  practical  spirit  which  distinguishes 
the  political  action  of  Norway  from  that  of  the  mass  of  Continental 
countries. 

The  last  scheme  for  an  Other  House  which  has  appeared  is  that 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  proposed  Canadian  Federation. 
This  scheme  was  criticized  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  a  recent 
number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine.  But  his  remarks  go  mainly  to 
show  the  general  unreality  of  all  Colonial  Senates,  and  the  special 
unreality  of  trying,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  to  connect  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  with  the  possession  of  real  property.  The  proposed 
Council  may  also  be  looked  at  in  another  way.  The  projected 
constitution  is  Federal;  therefore,  according  to  our  doctrine, 
a  Second  Chamber  is  needed  to  represent  State  equality,  while 
the  other  Chamber  represents  population.  The  Swiss  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Senates  represent  the  States  as  States,  while  the  House 
of  Representatives  represents  the  population  of  the  States,  looked 
at  as  citizens  of  the  Confederation.  But  the  proposed  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  does  not  represent  State-equality.  The  number 
of  votes  in  it  possessed  by  each  State  is  apportioned  to  population, 
just  as  much  as  the  votes  of  each  State  in  the  “House  of  Com¬ 
mons.”  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  see  how  it  can  discharge  the 
special  functions  for  which  the  Senate  of  a  Federal  body  exists. 
It  is  also  to  be  not  an  elective,  but  a  nominated  body.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  authors  of  the  proposed  Federation  had,  in  this 
respect,  forgotten  the  Federal  character  of  the  scheme,  and  had 
thought  only  of  reproducing  the  Senates  of  States  or  colonies  which 
are  not  Federal.  And  one  stipulation  is  the  oddest  that  we  ever 
saw  in  any  constitution.  At  the  first  nomination,  to  be  made  out 
of  the  members  of  the  existing  Legislative  Councils,  “  due  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  claims  of  the  members  of  the  Opposition  in  each 
province,  so  that  till  political  parties  may  as  nearly  as  possible  be 
fairly  represented.”  No  doubt  this  is  very  good  advice,  very 
proper  for  those  who  have  to  nominate  to  bear  in  miud ;  but 
can  the  law,  as  the  law,  know  anything  about  “Opposition” 
and  “political  parties”? 

To  return  to  our  own  country,  the  hereditary  nature  of  our 
Other  House  carries  with  it  the  most  curious  mixture  possible 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Undoubtedly  it  supplies  the 
House  with  a  vast  number  of  utterly  unqualified  members,  who 
do  their  duty  best  when  they  neglect  it  altogether.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  House  of  Lords 
does  a  great  deal  to  keep  up  the  character  of  both  Houses. 
Wherever  the  Other  House  is  elected  or  nominated,  there  is 
a  certain  tendency  in  public  men  to  flock  into  it  if  they  can. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  Lower  House  a  mere  pathway  to 
the  Upper,  and  so  somewhat  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the 
Lower.  This  tendency  cannot  be  so  strong  where  the  Upper 
House  is  hereditary.  A  statesman  who  would  try  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  an  elected  or  nominated  Senate  would  often  think  twice 
before  he  asked,  or  even  accepted,  an  hereditary  peerage.  The 
tendency  with  us  is  the  other  way ;  statesmen  prefer  the  Commons 
as  the  position  of  greater  influence.  If  this  tendency  existed  where 
there  is  an  elective  or  nominated  Senate,  it  would  do  something 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  Senate.  But  the  hereditary  principle 
helps  to  obviate  this  danger.  Sometimes  a  leading  man  in  the 
Commons  is  next  heir  to  a  Peerage,  and  is  carried  off  to  the 
Lords,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not.  Sometimes  a  statesman  finds 
a  retreat  to  the  Lords  a  convenient  compromise  between  remaining 
in  the  Commons  and  retiring  altogether  from  public  life.  In  this 
manner  the  hereditary  principle  keeps  up  the  character  of  both 
Houses  in  a  way  which  quite  balances  its  manifest  disad¬ 
vantages  in  other  ways.  It  is  one  of  the  gains  of  an  old  State 
with  an  old  constitution  that  incidental  uses  for  things  turn  up 
which  their  founders  would  never  have  thought  of.  We  do  not 
wish  to  exchange  our  hereditary  Senate  for  an  elected  or  a 
nominated  one,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  our  hereditary 
Senate  works  well,  or  works  at  all,  simply  because  it  is  im¬ 
memorial. 

Observers  and  speculators  on  American  politics  are  apt  to  look 
too  exclusively  to  the  working  of  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
Government,  and  to  think  too  little  of  the  separate  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  States.  Those  States  have  universally  an  Other 
House  of  some  kind,  while  the  Swiss  Cantons  have  not.  What 
is  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  this  difference  between  the 
two  Confederations  ?  The  small  size  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
has  doubtless  something  to  do  with  their  rejection  of  the 
Bicameral  system.  In  such  small  commonwealths  the  artificial 
and  unreal  nature  of  an  elective  Senate  would  come  out 
with  tenfold  force.  But  all  the  American  States  have  adopted 
the  system  of  two  Chambers.  Pennsylvania,  which  tried  a 
single  Chamber,  and  Rhode  Island,  which,  long  after  the 
separation,  was  governed  by  the  simple  charter  of  Charles  the 
Second,  have  come  round  to  the  general  pattern.  This  seems  to 
prove  a  great  deal.  The  working  of  these  State  Senates  would  be 
a  point  well  worth  the  while  of  some  acute  political  observer  t© 
take  up  and  study  in  detail. 


THE  S.  P.  G.  MEETING  AT  SALISBURY. 

GREAT  gathering  of  the  great  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Church  of  England  cannot  be  other  than  an  interesting 
occasion.  But  when  there  are,  to  use  a  word  which  is  becoming 
slangish,  “specialties”  or  “specialities”  about  a  missionary 
meeting — such  as  the  circumstance  that  it  is  held  under  the 
shadow  of  Salisbury  spire,  presided  over  by  the  most  active  and 
estimable  Bishop  on  the  Bench,  enlivened  by  a  “  special  ”  burst  of 
eloquence  from  one  of  the  most  versatile  speakers  of  the  English 
Episcopate,  and  weighted  by  what  is  styled  “  a  noble  oration  of 
Christian  eloquence  ”  from  an  ex-Seeretary  of  State  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  our  famous  Universities — it  possesses  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  claims  on  public  attention.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  recent  S.  P.  G.  meeting  at  Salisbury,  as  these  assem¬ 
blies  are  familiarly  called,  has  an  importance  beyond  a  common 
diocesan  concourse  of  clergy  and  laity.  Still,  if  it  is  to  be  criti¬ 
cized — and  it  challenges  criticism — it  must  be  taken  on  its 
essentials  as  well  as  its  accidents.  A  missionary  meeting,  even 
under  the  most  sedate  auspices  and  regulated  by  that  good  taste 
which  only  occasionally  accompanies  the  good  feeling  that  always 
prompts  the  managers  and  speakers,  must  still  be  a  missionary 
meeting.  It  must  be  made,  if  not  mildly  amusing,  at  least  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  attractiveness  of  the  Salisbury  meeting  was  of  a  higher 
pitch  than  what  the  devotees  of  Exeter  Hall  are  accustomed  to. 
Instead  of  the  conventional  dialogue — acted  in  character,  and  with 
a  faint  recollection  of  the  late  Mr.  Mathews — between  “  Massa  ” 
and  a  docile  darkey,  we  had  a  glowing  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of 
that  excellent  lady  Queen  Emma,  Dowager  of  Honolulu  ;  and  we 
must  say  that  “Her  Majesty”  is  an  advance  on  the  well-worn 
intelligence  of  Quashee.  But  there  was  a  faint  trace,  even  in  the 
Salisbury  Guildhall,  of  the  mild  draught  of  diluted  fun  which  is 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  advocacy  of  the  missionary  cause. 
Bishop  Berkeley  ascended  from  tar  water  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  though  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  according  to  the 
reporter,  “  perorated  a  telling  speech  with  his  accustomed 
felicity  ”  on  the  mysterious  advent  of  the  great  Antichrist, 
he  commenced  his.  oration  by  chaffing  the  preceding  speakers 
on  their  simulated  humility,  which  his  Lordship  took  care  not 
to  emulate.  Even  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  is  not 
usually  remarkable  for  the  exercise  of  the  vis  comica ,  “  brought 
the  heart-stirring  meeting  to  a  close  by  a  few  humorous  and 
happy  remarks,”  of  which  the  jokes  have  not  been  preserved. 
There  was,  however,  enough  of  the  more  solid  pieces  of  resistance 
in  this  religious  banquet  to  balance  the  whipped  cream  of  epis¬ 
copal  humour ;  aud  with  these  weightier  dishes  the  public  is  most 
concerned. 

The  great  success  of  the  Propagation  Society  has  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  extension  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  supplemented 
very  recently  by  the  foundation  of  several  purely  missionary 
episcopates  in partibus.  But  though  the  Colonial  Episcopate  is  a 
precious  ointment,  it  has  its  fly.  Bishop  Colenso  is  one  of  its 
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fruits,  anil  the  bitter  apple  has  been  made  the  most  and  the  -worst 
of  by  the  S.  P.  G.’s  detractors  and  rivals.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
very  unnatural  for  the  advocates  of  the  S.  P.  G.  to  touch  on 
this  delicate  ground.  The  S.  P.  G.  has  to  show  to  friends  and 
enemies  alike  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  Bishop  Colenso’s 
speculations,  and  that  the  recent  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
is  rather  a  gain  than  otherwise  to  the  missionary  cause.  Mr. 
Walpole  broke  this,  which  he  rightly  called,  delicate  ground,  but 
he  only  scratched  the  treacherous  surface.  He  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  while  works  attacking  the  faith  are  forgotten,  the 
replies  to  them  are  among  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  the  1 
Church.  It  is  quite  true  that  Hooker  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  j 
Cartwright  and  Travers ;  but  Mr.  Walpole  did  not  deal  with  the 
fact  that,  somehow  or  other,  silently  and  unostentatiously,  the  j 
educated  mind  of  Europe  has  dropped  all  those  principles  with 
regard  to  the  supernatural  which,  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  | 
were  accepted  without  cavil  or  hesitation,  and  that  even  the 
Ghurck  now  timidly  proclaims  what,  in  other  days  and  under 
other  circumstances,  was  never  even  doubted.  It  is  no  answer, 
and  ought  to  be  no  assurance,  to  those  who  ask  from  the  Church 
of  England  a  definite  doctrine  of  inspiration,  to  be  told  that 
Hooker  beat  Cartwright,  when  both  Hooker  and  Cartwright  were 
agreed  that  every  word  of  the  Bible  was  divinely  and  super-  j 
naturally  dictated.  We  are  not  doing  Mr.  Walpole  the  injustice 
of  attributing  to  him  ignorance  of  the  significance  of  “the  J 
present  contest  with  infidelity,”  but  we  must  remark  that  he  did 
not  present  that  contest  with  anything  like  fulness  or  precision  to 
the  Salisbury  clergy  and  laity.  He  said  that  our  missionaries  must 
not  go  out  to  the  heathen  with  the  notion  that  they  need  assent  to 
no  distinctive  teaching.  Everybody  admits  this.  In  one  sense, 
Bishop  Colenso’s  teaching  is  very  distinctive.  But  when  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  proceeds  to  say  that  our  missionaries  must  go  out  with  the 
Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  great  divines  in  the  other,  the  thought 
suggests  itself  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  have  done,  and  that  we 
have  not  gained  much  by  it.  The  present  nations  of  Christendom 
were  not  won  to  the  Gospel  by  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  nor 
even  by  Hooker,  Pearson  and  Bull.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
went  much  nearer  to  the  kernel  of  the  question  when  he 
hinted  that  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was  valuable 
because  it  set  free  the  transmarine  Churches  “to  work  as  they 
will  in  all  the  energy  of  Apostolic  faith.”  He  said  that,  now 
that  the  golden  bands  of  the  State  are  loosened,  the  Colonial 
Churches  are  independent.  But  they  must  be  independent  of 
something  more  than  State  control;  they  must  be  independent  of 
insular  and  Anglican  and  churchwarden  and  family-pew  traditions. 
Anglican  missions  have  failed,  not  because  Anglican  Bishops 
have  had  their  patents  drawn  at  the  Colonial  Office,  but  because 
they  have  imparted  to  the  intellectual  Hindoos  and  the  rude  New 
Zealanders  not  only  the  words,  but  the  ideas,  of  our  eleven  o’clock 
service  on  Sunday  morning — all  this  en  bloc — and  nothing  more. 
It  will  be  a  rude  shock,  but  sooner  or  later  it  must  come,  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Propagation  Society  and  to  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  to  be  assured  that,  if  they  intend  to  evangelize 
the  world,  they  must  use  weajmns  which  have  not  been  forged 
for  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established.  It  is  not  from  the  smallness  of  the  invad¬ 
ing  army,  but  because  it  is  not  properly  armed,  that  our  little 
host  does  so  little.  Christianity  began  with  only  twelve  in¬ 
vaders  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  should  say  this,  though  what 
he  said  is  not  inconsistent  with  saying  this ;  but  we  may  more 
reasonably  complain  that  —  showing,  as  the  Bishop’s  speech 
showed,  his  entire  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  both  at 
home  and  abroad  must,  as  they  say,  accept  the  situation — his 
Lordship  did  not  adequately,  perhaps  did  not  fairly,  represent  that 
situation  to  the  Salisbury  audience.  The  Bishop  perhaps  did  not 
give  himself  time  to  enter  fully  into  topics  with  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  concerned,  because  he  spent  so  much  on  subjects  which 
were  certainly  not  within  his  range.  The  politics  of  India,  and 
Colonial  government  generally,  are  interesting  matters  of  discus¬ 
sion  ;  but  their  place  is  not  in  a  missionary  meeting.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Church  ought  to 
be  kept  separate ;  and  our  Bishops  exhibit  wisdom  by  keeping 
within  their  legitimate  sphere.  The  eloquence  wasted  on  non¬ 
clerical  subjects  might  have  been  better  spent  on  that  aspect  of 
missions  which  alone  concerns  the  Church — the  practical  and 
ecclesiastical  one. 

For  example,  let  us  take  what  he  said  about  New  Zealand.  In 
New  Zealand  the  Church  of  England  has  had  the  fairest  opportu¬ 
nities.  Bishop  Selwyn  is  a  man  of  whom  humanity,  as  well  as 
Christendom,  may  be  justly  proud.  We  doubt  whether  higher 
virtues  or  more  laborious  exertions  were  ever  exhibited  by  apostles 
and  martyrs  than  by  many  of  the  men  who  have  for  the  last 
twenty  years  laboured  in  New  Zealand.  The  barbarous  aborigines 
exhibited  a  fine  type  of  natural  solid  virtues.  And  what  is  the 
result  ?  Not  so  much  that  the  Christianity  of  the  converted  nations 
is  only  skin-deep,  as  that  it  is  capable  of  evolving  a  wild  and  out¬ 
rageous  fanaticism  infinitely  more  mischievous  than  fetish  worship 
itself.  This  fact  has  to  be  accounted  for.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
a  reproach  to  the  missionaries,  but  it  is  no  answer  to  the  difficulty 
to  say  that  William  Thompson,  the  King-maker,  might  have  been 
worse  had  he  not  been  a  Christian,  when  the  question  is,  why  men 
who  are  Christians  murdered  their  pastor,  and  developed  from 
their  own  Christian  consciousness  a  bloody  religion  in  com¬ 
parison  with  which  Mormonism  is  rational?  It  is  quite  true, 


as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  said,  that  the  state  of  things  in  New 
Zealand  is  a  call  upon  Church  people  to  interest  themselves 
more  in  this  matter ;  but  the  question  is,  not  whether  we 
are  to  go  on  doing  more  of  what  we  havo  already  done  in  New 
Zealand,  but  whether  we  ought  not  to  face  the  difficult  doubt 
whether  what  we  have  done  has  been  the  right  thing.  So,  too, 
about  India.  We  should  like  to  hear  Bishop  Cotton’s  opinion,  and 
Dr.  Kaye’s  opinion,  whether  they  think  the  conversion  of  India 
would  be  a  bit  nearer  if,  by  the  next  overland  mail,  all  the  20,000 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  could  be  imported  into  Hindostan. 
What  causes  apprehension  to  thoughtful  men  about  English  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  not  so  much  its  quantity  as  its  quality.  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  we  believe,  sees  this  as  well  as  we  do.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  remedy  for  the  failure  which  he  cannot  but  acknow¬ 
ledge,  we  have  only  the  time-honoured  formula — Unity  and 
Catholicity,  as  the  marks  of  a  true  Church  which,  denying  the 
usurpations  of  Rome,  maintains  the  faith  in  its  integrity.  This  is 
the  symbol  of  the  Church  of  England — the  definition  of  the  Church 
which  examining  chaplains  expect  and  require.  But,  as  nine  people 
out  of  ten  will  understand  it,  it  only  means  the  exportation  of 
Anglicanism  as  it  stands.  Anglicanism  as  it  stands  has  been  tried 
in  the  tropics  and  at  the  antipodes,  and  with  what  results  we  all 
know.  Church  history  tells  us  that  different  races  and  languages 
have  developed  each  its  own  type  of  religion.  Christianity  has  in 
it — or  it  could  not  have  been  what  it  is — an  assimilating  and  self- 
adapting  power  and  function.  This  must  go  on.  If  we  are  to 
expect  new  .and  flourishing  native  Churches  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  they  will  be  very  different,  in  character,  feeling, 
habits,  and  thoughts,  from  the  Churches  of  Europe. 


A  NEGRO  FESTIVAL. 

N  immense  crowd  of  “American  citizens  of  African  descent,” 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  assembled,  on  the 
first  of  August,  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions  one-and-thirty  years 
ago.  Of  course,  recent  events  in  the  United  States  made  the 
occasion  unusually  joyful.  As  the  Herald  says,  with  a  slight  con¬ 
fusion  of  metaphors,  “  the  blight  of  slavery  has  been  removed  for 
ever  from  the  American  escutcheon.”  A  blighted  escutcheon 
seems  rather  an  odd  figure,  but  the  fact  remains  that  “  the  free 
negro  was  able  to  celebrate  the  emancipation  of  his  brothers  in 
the  West  Indies  with  a  joyousness  and  a  fervour  he  never  here¬ 
tofore  gave  expression  to.”  And  we  are  assured  that  they  had  a 
“  superlatively  festivorous  day  of  it.”  The  Herald  and  the  Times 
of  New  York  vie  with  one  another  in  the  beauty  of  their  illus¬ 
trations,  the  vigour  of  their  descriptions,  and  the  general  raciness 
of  their  language.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  were  almost  the 
only  “  white  trash  ”  present,  and  their  style  of  composition  seems 
to  have  been  infected  with  the  grotesque  enthusiasm  of  their 
coloured  companions.  They  appear  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  they  were  gazing  upon  “  a  stage  in  civili¬ 
zation,”  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  expression  imparts 
an  air  of  philosophy  to  their  writing  that  is  peculiarly  striking  ; 
the  more  so,  because  a  good  deal  of  the  writing  is  very  far  from 
philosophic.  On  the  whole,  the  stage  of  civilization  reached  by 
the  negroes  at  Myrtle  Avenue  Park  is  not  remarkably  different 
from  the  stage  of  civilization  of  Licensed  Victuallers  and  Foresters 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  fair  sex,  if  we  may  apply  such  a  term  to  negresses,  “  were 
decidedly  in  the  predominance,  and  seemed  as  coquettish  as  their 
uncoloured  rivals.”  In  their  attire,  “flashy  colours  were  excluded, 
if  we  except  bright  green  and  flaming  yellow.”  One  lady  wore 
“  a  yellow  muslin  dress  trimmed  with  green,  and  a  hat  with  a 
pink  ribbon  ;  ornaments,  ebony  finger  ring  and  huge  circular  eaiy 
rings.”  Another  had  “a  corn-coloured  dress  trimmed  with  bright 
crimson,  headdress  not  to  match,  but  black,  with  maizena- 
coloured  bows.”  As  the  rival  reporter  says,  “  gay  ribbons  fluttered 
in  the  air — startling  dresses,  superabundant  waterfalls,  betucked 
boddices,  white  gloves,  brilliant  sashes,  balmoral  gaiters  done  up 
in  the  latest  style  with  red  cord  and  tassels,  jockey  hats  cocked 
over  the  eye,  jewellery  shining,  and  elaborate  toilettes,  loud  and 
fashionable.”  Elegant  and  tasteful  costume  was  not  the  only 
charm  of  these  fair  beings.  “  There  is  a  peculiar  grace  about  the 
movements  of  coloured  girls  which  is  most  attractive.”  With 
less  vagueness,  another  writer  eulogizes  the  women  who  have 
arrived  at  this  stage  of  civilization  as  peculiarly  “frolicsome.” 
No  wonder  that  the  amount  of  love-making  was  immense.  “  The 
woods  are  beautiful,  the  trees  full  of  shade,  the  groves  numerous 
and  inviting,  the  nooks  convenient  and  tempting.”  And  as  “  the 
music  was  good,  the  crowd  great,  the  men  high,”  and  the  women, 
as  we  have  said,  “frolicsome,”  dancing  went  on  triumphantly; 
“partners  were  plenty,  fun  reigned  supreme.”  “The  solemn 
darkey  looks  as  sleek  as  possible ;  his  smooth  face,  dark  suit, 
white  choker,  and  generally  clerical  appearance  rendered  him  un¬ 
mistakable.”  Nor  is  the  solemn  darkey  free  from  clerical  weak¬ 
nesses.  “  He  raised  his  hands  with  horror,  and  ‘  lrressed  de 
Lord  ’  when  he  saw  1  wi’ked  fokses  dancin’  ’ ;  but,  poor  hypocrite, 
he  was  not  proof  against  the  fascinations  of  a  certain  ponderous 
female,  who  seized  and  compelled  him  to  go  through  a  quadrille 
with  her.”  Dancing,  however,  in  spite  of  the  men  being  so  high — 
whatever  this  apparently  unsavoury  phrase  may  really  mean — and 
the  women  so  frolicsome,  was  by  no  means  the  only  diversion 
patronized  in  this  stage  of  civilization.  “  Aunt  Sally  is  bowled 
out;  her  day  is  over;  the  attractions  of  Jeff  Davis  counter- 
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balance  yours,  and  henceforth  the  pipe  will  he  placed  in  your 
rival’s  mouth.”  On  this  festive  occasion,  a  negro  soldier, 
“with  commendable  ingenuity,  had  fixed  up  a  representation 
of  poor  old  Jeff.”  One  scarcely  expects  a  respectable  journalist, 
in  our  stage  of  civilization,  to  call  the  malignant  and  silly 
humiliation  of  a  once  powerful  adversary  commendable;  but 
we  suppose  the  Herald,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  circu¬ 
lation,  cannot  be  held  respectable.  “A  clay  pipe  protruded 
from  Jeff.’s  mouth,  at  which  enterprising  sportsmen  for  five  cents 
fired  three  shots  heartlessly  at  his  devoted  but  not  over  handsome 
face,  which,  as  a  coloured  lady  said,  ‘  hadn’t  oughter  be  black  as 
no  nigger  was  ever  as  bad  ’ ;  saying  which,  with  true  Amazonian  pe¬ 
culiarities,  she  discharged  a  stick  which  levelled  the  pseudo  hero 
with  the  dust.”  Near  this  was  a  rather  striking  notice,  which  ran 
thus ; — “  No  clowns  or  disorderly  conduct  allowed  here,  as  har¬ 
mony  and  universal  peace  governs  all  good  institutions.  Yours  re¬ 
spectfully,  J.  A.  Tkowee.”  The  assemblage,  some  ten  thousand 
persons  in  number,  gracefully  complied  with  this  philosophically 
expressed  injunction.  There  was  the  most  perfect  order;  “no 
rowing,  no  rowdyism,  thank  Heaven,  has  yet  reached  this  stage  of 
civilization.”  And,  on  turning  to  the  other  reporter  for  details,  we 
learn  that  “  stalwart  men  turned  ropes,  while  well-built  girls 
jumped  high  in  air;  pretty  young  women  played  blind  man’s  buff 
with  awkward  young  men  ;  little  tables  conveniently  located  were 
made  slippery  with  ice-cream  which  inconsiderate  youths  spilled 
from  filled  saucers.”  Every  visitor  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
a  Foresters’  day  will  recognise  the  description,  and,  with 
licensed  victuallers  as  with  negroes,  “happy  couples  mean¬ 
dered  about  hand-in-hand,  arm-in-arm,  enjoying  the  gush 
of  fresh  young  love.”  But  at  Myrtle  Avenue,  besides  all 
this,  “intelligent  darks  with  close-shaved  beads  drove  danger¬ 
ously  about  the  roads  their  fast  and  furious  nags.”  Finally, 
“  lemonade  disappeared  down  the  depths  of  thirsty  throats,  and 
everything  being  lovely,  the  goose  wras  greatly  elevated.”  "What 
or  whose  goose  was  elevated,  why  it  should  be  elevated,  what  the 
process  of  elevating  a  goose  consists  in,  and  the  connection  between 
the  elevation  of  the  goose  and  the  general  loveliness  of  things,  are 
all  points  on  which  we  can  throw  no  light.  Perhaps,  vre  may 
humbly  conjecture,  it  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  mystic  expres¬ 
sion  once  current  in  certain  circles  here,  of  “  Up  goes  the  donkey  ” ; 
both  friends  and  foes  having  frequently  found  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  negro  and  that  patient  but  vigorous  animal. 
Anyhow,  it  refers  to  some  mysterious  Eleusinian  rites  which  only 
the  negroes  and  initiated  American  journalists  are  privileged  to 
know.  Among  the  other  treats  provided  for  the  intelligent  darks 
was  a  great  show,  which  the  proprietor  recommended  to  public 
favour  by  assuring  the  crowd  that  “  here  inside  you  may  see  your 
relatives  on  the  battle-field,  dead  and  dyin’,  sick  and  wounded, 
with  the  doctors  who  are  attendin’  them,  and  the  men  what  are 
carryin’  them  from  the  hecky-tombs  of  civil  war.”  Besides  the 
show,  there  was  a  photographer  who  “made  his  fortune  with  loving 
darkies,”  as  well  as  “an  amorous  woman  who  for  moderate  shekels 
embraced  a  nasty  snake.”  “  Madame  Howard,”  cried  the  show¬ 
man,  “  handles  the  serpent  what  you  see  on  that  canvass,  and  here 
she  defies  all  natural  history.”  Unluckily,  as  the  event  showed, 
natural  history  was  too  much  for  Madame  Howard.  It  would 
seem  as  if  no  description  of  any  American  pleasure-making  were 
complete  without  the  exposure  of  some  Barnumite  imposture.  In 
the  midst  of  her  proprietor’s  address,  a  negro  rushed  out  of  the 
booth  dragging  something  after  him,  and  it  appeared  that,  as  the 
defier  of  natural  history  with  the  serpent  went  too  near  him,  he 
seized  hold  of  “  the  latter’s  ”  tail,  and,  rushing  out  with  the 
animal,  found  it  to  be  of  india-rubber. 

Of  course  no  negro  gathering  could  take  place  without  speeches 
and  hymns.  The  fierce-minded  Herald  only  reports  the  former, 
but  the  New  York  Times  gives  us  a  sample  of  the  latter  as  well. 
Two  or  three  stanzas  will  suffice : — • 

We’s  nearer  to  de  Lard 

Den  the  white  fokes,  and  dey  knows  it, 

See  de  glory-gate  unbarred, 

Walk  in,  darkeas,  past  de  guard, 

Bet  yer  a  dollar  he  won’t  close  it. 

Walk  in,  darkeas,  troo  de  gate. 

Hark  der  kullered  angels  holler! 

Go  ’way  white  fokes,  you’re  too  late, 

We’s  de  winnin  kuller.  Wait 
Till  de  trumwet  blows  to  toiler. 

Halleloojali !  tanks  to  praise, 

Long  enuff  we’ve  borne  our  crosses, 

Now  we’s  de  sooperior  race, 

And  wid  Gorramighty’s  grace 

We’s  goin  to  Hebben  afore  de  bosses. 

The  oratory  was  much  less  quaint.  The  speech-maker  in 
America,  when  he  is  serious  and  eloquent,  is  pretty  sure  to  fall 
into  the  most  bombastic  nonsense.  The  orator  who  delivered 
the  great  harangue  of  the  day,  on  the  first  of  August,  was  what 
such  orators  usually  are.  He  is  a  Professor  of  something  or 
other — magic,  or  rhetoric,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Here  is  a  very 
superb  passage  from  the  Professor’s  harangue :  — 

It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  sun  at  meridian,  to 
add  an  unheard  fifth  to  the  tetrachord  of  Solomon,  which  cry,  “  Give,  give,” 
and  “  it  is  not  enough,”  and  that  fifth  in  the  hell  of  slavery.  We  feel  as  we 
could  accomplish  nothing.  Politically  we  cannot  do  much  ;  but  otherwise 
something.  This  gigantic  wrong  we  saw  moving  before  the  fiat  of  British 
law  ;  but  British  law  restrained  by  the  deepest  religious  principle.  Who 
would  not  jov  in  its  triumphs  ?  ’its  triumphs  were  the  triumphs  of  that 
principle.  Who  would  not  desire  that  that  law  might  rise,  a  monumental 
column,  towering  toward  heaven,  its  apex  bathed  in  and  reflecting  over  all 


the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  God-blessed  land?  Thus  has  freedom  there 
been  a  blessing,  and  not  a  blight.  Thus  after  thirty  years’  trial  liberty  has 
met  the  taunts  of  her  enemies  ;  from  their  falsifying  throats  has  she 
extorted  the  confession  of  hope  in  her  ;  and  thus  have'  even  they  decked  her 
brow  with  unfading  laurels.  Facts  never  falsify,  and  there  they  rise 
majestic  as  their  own  mountains — and  as  firm — meeting  taunts  and  jeers 
with  a  respectful  but  bold  denial.  The  waters  that  beat  the  base  of  the  blue 
mountains  emblemize  the  assaults  upon  the  new  system  of  freedom  for  a 
hundred  years  ;  and  successive  floods,  the  crests  of  ocean,  have  attempted  to 
hurl  the  mountains  from  their  seat ;  but  a  hundred  years  hence  the  moun¬ 
tain  will  be  there  still,  smiling  at  the  indignant  murmur  of  the  receding, 
■wearied  waves.  And  when  men  and  mountain  even,  six  thousand  years  old, 
shall  add  another  and  another  six  thousand  to  their  years,  and  they  shall,  a 
grain  a  year,  have  crumbled  down  to  dust,  then  shall  liberty  walk  there  as 
here  in  majesty,  the  goddess  of  those  islands  and  the  handmaid  of  God. 
(Applause.) 

It  sounds  admirable  to  a  degree,  though  we  have  not  the  least 
idea  what  a  good  deal  of  it  means.  For  example,  how  can  an  apex 
be  bathed  in  hills  ?  And  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the 
waves  will  recede  further  or  feel  wearier  a  hundred  years  hence 
than  they  do  now  ?  The  applause  which  is  reported  to  have 
greeted  this  fine  passage  ought  to  be  explained.  On  a  gallery  at 
the  back  of  the  speaker  was  seated  a  drummer,  with  a  big  drum 
in  front  of  him.  When  the  orator  made  a  hit,  the  drummer 
plajred  a  succession  of  beats.  “  If  the  orator  took  a  glass  of  water, 
or  paused  to  draw  his  handkerchief  across  his  head,  the  beats  were 
increased;  if  the  orator  mislaid  his  manuscript,  the  drum-major 
beat  a  tattoo.”  Sometimes,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
“awkward  mistakes  were  made,  when  the  drummer,  mistaking 
his  cue,  struck  in  while  the  orator  was  in  the  middle  of  a  pathetic 
passage,  and  only  paused  for  breath ;  but  altogether  the  performance 
was  as  creditable  as  the  idea  was  admirable.”  The  admirable  idea 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  American  practice  in  weightier 
matters.  Just  as,  in  politics,  the  whole  people  are  willing  to  entrust 
the  President  with  supreme  power,  so,  in  bestowing  applause  on 
an  actor,  they  are  equally  ready  to  hire  a  drummer  who  will  both 
form  and  express  the  public  verdict. 

One  might  suppose,  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  ju¬ 
bilee  of  these  intelligent  darks  is  described,  that  they  were  in 
high  favour,  and  a  rapid  spread  of  the  noble  doctrine  of  misce¬ 
genation  might  be  anticipated  from  these  racy  descriptions. 
Unluckily,  we  read  in  the  same  paper,  a  couple  of  days  later, 
that  a  coloured  person  who  had  married  a  white  wife  in  Con¬ 
necticut  excited  such  disgust  that  his  house  was  attacked,  and 
in  the  fray  a  man  was  shot  by  the  negro’s  mother.  The  woman 
was  acquitted;  but  the  foreman  of  the  jury  improved  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  and  told  him  that  he  ought 
no  longer  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  community,  but  ought 
to  leave  his  wife.  The  world  is  scarcely  convinced  as  yet  that 
“we’s  de  sooperior  race.” 


KEMPSEY  CHURCH,  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

T  is  probably  only  in  the  Church  of  England  that  such  a 
disgraceful  scene  could  take  place  as  we  find,  chronicled  in  the 
Worcester  and  Birmingham  local  papers  of  a  recent  date.  Of 
course  the  squabble  was  about  a  pew,  which  is  more  a  man’s 
“castle”  than  his  “house”  is,  under  the  parochial  system  as 
popularly  administered.  It  is  only,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
Church  of  England  that  the  holding  a  pew  becomes  a  badge  of 
respectability.  No  one  cares  the  snuff  of  a  farthing  candle  whether 
you  sit  in  a  front-seat  or  a  back-seat  at  Little  Bethel,  or  whether 
you  own  the  fee-simple  of  the  entire  building;  and  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Golgotha  they  are  far  too  correctly  Catholic  to 
permit  appropriation  of  places  to  persons.  It  is,  again,  only  in 
the  Church  of  England  that  a  man’s  ecclesiastical  status  is  knit 
up  with  his  social  position,  and  that  the  carnal  and  worldly 
element  which  is  denounced  with  such  vigour  from  the  pulpit  is 
capable  of  being  snugly  fostered  in  the  pew.  There  is  a  publicity 
too  about  a  church  of  “  the  Establishment,”  which  cannot  be 
equalled  even  by  Brother  Blastus  roaring  on  a  tub  in  the  market¬ 
place.  What  a  man  is  at  church,  that  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  Sir  Balaam  knew  it  well,  and  so 

Constant  at  Church  and  Change  his  gains  were  sure. 

Hence  his  pew  in  church  is  part  of  a  man’s  “  turn  out,”  in  the 
eyes  of  those  whose  good  opinion  he  covets,  as  much  so  as  his 
cellar  of  wines  or  the  vehicle  that  he  drives.  But  yet,  again,  we 
believe  there  is  no  other  religious  community  in  the  world  where 
a  prescription  or  faculty  overrides  all  common  rights,  and  makes 
null  the  acts  of  public  officers  chosen  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  arranging  them.  This  position  is  contended  for 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant  in  the  investigation,  before  the 
Worcestershire  Petty  Sessions,  of  the  disgraceful  brawl  which  took 
place  in  the  parish  church  of  Kempsey,  on  Sunday  the  6th  of 
August,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  successfully  upheld.  If 
the  right,  such  as  it  is,  be  maintained,  it  leaves,  of  course,  the 
character  of  the  defendant’s  conduct  precisely  where  it  was  before. 
But  it  is  worth  while  observing  that,  if  the  right  be  proved,  the 
parochial  authorities  may  possibly  find  themselves  very  uncom¬ 
fortably  in  the  wrong,  besides  the  flagrancy  of  the  scandal  arising 
in  the  parish  from  the  facts  proved  in  evidence,  which  were  briefly 
these  : — 

Kempsey  Church,  it  appears,  has  been  recently  restored,  and  the 
churchwardens  have  re-allotted  the  seats  in  the  church,  and  among 
them  one  pew,  numbered  zo,  to  a  family  named  Bourne.  Now 
this  pew  had,  previously  to  the  restoration,  been  occupied  by 
a  succession  of  families  or  persons  renting  “  Brookeud  Farm,”  in 
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the  parish  of  Kempsey,  the  last  of  the  series  being  a  Mr.  Jones,  its 
present  tenant.  This  person  may  perhaps  sincerely  believe  that 
he  has,  in  virtue  of  the  occupancy  of  the  farm,  a  prescriptive 
right  to  occupy  the  pew  in  question,  such  as  to  make  the  church¬ 
wardens  incompetent  to  deal  with  it.  Ilis  way  of  maintaining  his 
view  was  to  annoy  and  molest,  on  one  or  more  previous  Sundays, 
the  Bourne  family  in  their  occupancy  under  the  churchwarden’s 
allotment,  and  that  although  the  same  officer  had  allotted  him  a 
pew  equally  commodious  and  capacious  in  the  nave.  With  a  view  of 
preventing  his  intrusion,  they  had,  on  the  6th  of  August,  obtained 
admission  through  the  vestry  more  than  half  an  hour  before  the 
commencement  of  morning  service.  Shortly  afterwards  Jones 
appeared  in  front  of  the  pew,  demanding  admittance,  and,  the  pew 
being  full — since,  although  “  five  gentlemen  might  seat  them¬ 
selves  in  the  pew,  four  persons  fill  it  if  two  of  them  are  ladies  ” — 
the  ousted  claimant  proceeded  to  enforce  his  right  by  “  climbing 
in  over  the  front,”  calling  upon  his  sons,  boys  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  to  follow  his  example,  which  two  of  them, 
accordingly  did.  The  previous  occupant  was  trodden  on,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  sustaining  Jones’s  sitting  weight  on  his  knee — for 
Jones  said  “he  must  have  a  seat” — for  about  half  an  hour.  The  pew 
being  in  this  “state  of  siege,”  and  service  about  to  commence,  the 
vicar  sent  the  clerk  down  the  aisle  with  “  his  compliments,  and 
requested  Mr.  Jones  to  leave  the  pew,  whatever  his  further 
proceedings  might  be.”  This  Jones  refused  to  do,  and,  breaking 
out  into  abusive  language,  called  Bourne  a  “nincompoop”  and 
a  “pauper,”  with  other  coarse  and  irritating  expressions.  He 
further  appears  to  have  incited  another  person,  named  Farmer, 
perhaps  a  similarly  ousted  claimant,  to  do  as  he  had  done  in  the 
churchwarden’s  seat—  i.e.  to  scale  it  in  the  face  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  not  be  hindered  “by  such  a  nincompoop  half-bred 
pauper  as  Mr.  Gabriel,”  the  churchwarden  in  question.  Farmer 
declined  following  the  bright  example  of  Jones  and  sons,  and,  “as 
he  returned,  Jones  told  him  ‘he  would  have  got  into  the  pew 
somehow  if  he  had  been  him.’  ” 

Here  evidently  we  have  the  surface  outbreak,  in  a  virulent  and 
aggravated  form,  of  some  deeply-seated  parochial  squabble.  It  is 
to  be  deplored  that  “  offences  will  come,”  but  that  they  should 
assume  this  malignant  mode  of  manifestation,  and  turn  the  parish 
church  into  a  bear-garden,  is  a  distinct  fruit  of  the  pew-appro¬ 
priation  system.  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease. 
Whether  the  “  prescription  ”  claimed  be  good  or  bad  in  law,  the 
moral  evil  and  the  spiritual  scandal  will  be  equally  flagrant  and 
equally  permanent.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in  fact,  the 
successive  occupants  of  Brookend  Farm  had  been,  for  at  least  nearly 
half  a  century,  also  occupants  of  that  portion  of  the  church  area 
which  is  now  represented  by  pew  No.  20.  Farmer  Jones  probably 
thought  that  that  pew  as  much  appertained  to  him  as  the  Brookend 
homestead,  and  that  Bourne  had  as  much  right  to  instal  his 
horses  in  the  Brookend  stables  as  himself  in  the  pew.  The 
occupancy,  with  or  without  any  recognition  from  or  appropriation 
by  the  churchwardens,  had  subsisted  as  a  fact,  and  the  fact  had 
struck  deep  root  in  the  sensitive  mind  of  Jones.  It  signified 
nothing  to  him  that  one  pew  might  be  as  good  as  another.  Of 
course  it  might  as  regards  square  feet  and  position,  timber  and 
construction.  The  question  was,  was  it  the  Brookend  pew  ?  No, 
it  was  not.  Then  away  with  such  shallow  pretences  as  those  of 
equal  capacity  and  commodiousness.  “If  we’re Brookenders,  where’s 
our  privileges  ?  ”  Such  was  the  argument,  doubtless,  which 
throbbed  in  the  manly  bosom  of  Jones,  and  which  took  practical 
effect  in  his  advancing,  with  his  sons,  “  in  light  skirmishing  order,” 
right  over  the  breastwork  of  the  entrenched  and  defiant  foe.  It 
signified  nothing  that  the  congregation  were  assembling  for  a 
sacred  purpose,  to  invoke  a  spiritual  presence — that  pastor  and 
people  were  there  as  in  a  house  of  prayer.  The  question  for  him 
was  not  whose  house  it  might  be,  but  was  not  somebody  else  in  his 
pew  ?  Was  he  sitting  where  Brookenders  had  sat  before  him  ?  To 
this  paramount  consideration  all  minor  considerations  of  solemnity 
and  decency  should  give  way.  The  lesson  which  on  that  day  the 
Church’s  teaching  was  to  embody  was  the  dignity  of  Brookend 
and  the  importance  of  Jones,  and  it  was  his  mission  to 
enforce  it  upon  a  generation  of  “paupers”  and  “ nincompoops.” 
As  the  father  of  a  family,  he  meant  doubtless  to  train  up  his  sons 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  that  way  was  over  the  front  of  a 
pew,  when  an  anti-Brookendian  held  adverse  possession  and  barred 
the  entry.  But  more ;  to  compass  a  full  satisfaction  for  the  Iccsa 
majestas  of  Jones,  it  was  not  enough  to  give  the  word,  “Up,  boys, 
and  at  ’em,”  to  his  sons,  and  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word  by 
climbing  in  himself;  it  was  not  enough  to  bestow  his  weight  or 
his  son’s  weight  on  the  toes  and  the  knees  of  the  enthroned 
usurper.  There  is  j  ust  one  more  fact  which  we  will  give,  without 
comment,  in  the  reported  words  of  the  witness,  Mary  Ann 
Bourne :  — 

It  was  Sacrament  Sunday,  and  my  sister,  myself,  and  one  brother  re¬ 
mained  to  the  Communion.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  boys  remained  in  our  pew 
during  the  Communion,  although  they  did  not  partake  of  the  Sacrament, 
and  greatly  disturbed  us. 

Now  we  have  not  the  least  wish  to  say  anything  unnecessarily 
hard  of  this  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  probably  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  average  of  his  neighbours.  lie  may  have  been  irritable, 
touchy,  and  persistent  in  maintaining  a  false  view,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  is  a  man  of  lost  character  or  evil  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  because  we  are  disposed  to  take  this  view  of  him 
individually,  we  lay  the  blame  of  this  flagrant  scandal  mainly 
on  the  system  which  has  produced  such  baneful  fruits. 
We  believe  that  no  earthly  possession  that  could  go  into  the  space 


of  a  four-post  bedstead — which  would  tako  most  ordinary  pews 
and  leave  a  margin — has  ever  bred  so  much  of  rancour,  jealousy, 
heart-burning,  and  malignity  as  a  pew  in  a  church.  Persons  who 
are  prepared  to  make  concessions  on  other  points  stand  out  stiffly 
here.  There  was  just  such  another  violent  scene  in  a  quiet  parish 
in  Gloucestershire  about  two  years  since.  For  the  curious  fact 
is,  that  these  outrages  break  out  in  the  most  unruffled  nooks  of 
rural  England  far  more  than  they  do  in  great  towns.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  produce  them  in  the  very  copiousness  of 
accommodation  which  a  rustic  church,  as  contrasted  with  a  civic  or 
suburban  one,  mostly  affords.  There  is  a  sort  of  fastidious  tenacity 
which  refuses  to  accept  of  any  equivalent,  or  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  general  body,  as  represented  by  the  churchwardens, 
for  a  single  moment  against  private  enjoyment.  It  is  probably 
the  case  that,  in  the  country,  such  things  tend  to  root  and  fix 
themselves  obstinately  in  the  soil  of  undisturbed  usage ;  whereas 
in  towns,  houses  and  tenements  of  all  sorts,  and  pews 
with  them,  are  turned  over  too  frequently  to  give  the 
tacit  prescription  the  same  chance  of  springing  up.  But, 
whatever  the  precise  conditions  which  favour  the  growth  of 
the  feeling,  it  seems  clear  that  “  there’s  a  divinity  doth  hedge  ” 
a  pew  which  extends  not  to  other  occupancies  which  mortals 
claim,  and  that  in  the  country  that  “  divinity  ”  is  far  more  easily 
offended,  and,  once  offended,  is  far  less  easily  appeased,  than  in  a 
town.  Men  do  not  remove  out  of  their  parishes  much  in  the 
country,  as  compared  with  town ;  they  stick  to  the  land,  and  chew 
the  cud  of  their  imagined  wrongs;  and  the  strife,  originating  per¬ 
haps  in  a  squabble,  becomes  a  rankling  and  envenomed  feud,  which 
may  embitter  an  incumbency  and  demoralize  a  parish. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  unmeet  recompense  of  a  false  principle,  nur¬ 
tured  as  this  has  been  in  the  bosom  of  a  Church,  that,  being  sown 
in  illegality,  it  should  bear  fruit  in  uncharitableness.  It  is  not  yet 
generally  known,  nor,  where  known,  duly  recognised,  that  the 
appropriation  of  pews  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  which  regards  the  area  of  the  church  as  equally  open  to 
all  the  parishioners  alike.  Let  a  parish  be  content  to  cling  to 
this  broad,  simple,  and  most  ancient  right,  and  the  possibility 
of  such  a  ringing  and  tingling  scandal  as  that  we  have  been 
discussing  is  at  once  entirely  foreclosed.  Let  there  be  no  power 
in  Jones  or  Brown  of  erecting  his  miserable  tabernacle  of 
selfishness  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  such  a  disgraceful  scene 
as  the  tug  of  war  over  a  pew  in  which  to  hear  the  gospel  of  peace 
need  be  feared  no  more.  Even  were  appropriation  as  clearly  sup¬ 
ported  by  law  as  it  is  flatly  against  its  first  principles,  suoh  de¬ 
plorable  results  ought  to  ensure  its  condemnation,  on  the  principle 
that  salus  universa  suprema  lex.  Try  it  by  the  analogy  of  the 
game-laws,  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  British  soil,  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  immemorial  tradition  in  the  hearts  of  its  owners. 
What  has  been  the  cause  of  their  gradual  improvement  almost 
from  off  the  face  of  the  statute-book  ?  Precisely  such  con¬ 
sequences  as  bad  blood  engendered,  class  animosities,  and  a  general 
demoralization  of  the  state  of  rural  society.  It  is  not  likely  that 
even  Jones  would  sling  a  blunderbuss  in  the  Brookend  fastness  of 
Kempsey  Church,  and  “  admonish  ”  the  churchwardens  by  a 
discharge  of  slugs  down  the  middle  aisle ;  but,  short  of  the 
actual  peril  to  life  and  limb  which  poaching  engendered,  the 
parallel  is  not  so  very  remote  if  the  law  and  the  custom  be  judged 
by  their  consequences.  Let  any  one  imagine  the  edifying  character 
of  the  services  in  Kempsey  Church  at  the  present  moment,  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  scene  recently  enacted  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  everybody,  from  the  vicar  down  to  the  youngest  child  in  the 
Sunday-school.  If  we  could  only  have  such  a  case  once  a 
month  in  the  Church  of  England,  Dissent  would  be  rampant  with 
exultation,  and  the  “  Liberation  Society”  would  soon  find  nothing 
left  for  it  to  abolish.  And  the  worst  of  the  case  is,  as  we  began 
by  saying,  that  the  Church  of  England  seems  the  only  communion 
where  such  a  scandal  is  possible. 


TIIE  CLAXTON  CONTROVERSY. 

DISPUTE  has  arisen  about  bets  on  a  horse  called  Claxton, 
which  was  one  of  the  “  spirited  ”  purchases  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  and  had  been  sold  by  him  to  his  late  trainer,  Mr.  Edwin 
Parr,  as  agent  for  Mr.  Betts.  In  order  to  make  this  dispute 
intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  a  previous  controversy 
which  arose  about  the  race  on  which  these  bets  were  made.  I11 
the  race  for  the  Huntingdonshire  Stakes,  on  August  8,  Claxton, 
against  whom  odds  of  100  to  7  had  been  laid,  ran  first  and 
Suspicion  second.  It  is  added  to  the  report  of  this  race  that,  after 
it  had  been  run,  Mr.  Bevill,  the  owner  of  Suspicion,  objected  to 
the  winner  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  struck  out  of  all  en¬ 
gagements  on  August  1.  “The  Stewards  decided  to  withhold  the 
stakes  until  reference  is  made  to  Lord  St.  Vincent.”  It  appears 
that  the  horse  was  sold  on  July  28.  Mr.  Parr  asserted,  and 
Lord  St.  Vincent  denied,  that  the  horse  was  sold  “with  his 
engagements.”  According  to  the  law  which  governs  horse-racing, 
“when  a  horse  is  sold  with  his  engagements,  the  seller  has  not 
the  power  of  striking  the  horse  out  of  the  engagements  with 
which  he  is  sold.”  But  the  written  acknowledgment  of  both 
parties  that  the  horse  was  sold  with  the  engagements  is 
necessary  to  entitle  the  buyer  to  the  benefit  of  this  rule.  As  an 
original  subscriber  remains  liable  to  the  winner  of  a  race  for 
the  amount  of  forfeits  in  an  engagement,  the  seller  of  a  horse 
would,  for  his  own  protection,  Strike  him  out  of  his  engagements, 
unless  he  were  sold  with  them.  Lord  St.  Vincent  struck  Claxton 
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out  of  the  Huntingdonshire  Stakes  on  August  i ,  and  it  was 
duly  announced  in  the  Racing  Calendar  that  he  had  done  so.  But 
when  the  race  was  about  to  be  run,  on  August  8,  Mr.  Pan- 
asserted  that  he  had  bought  Claxton  “  with  his  engagements,” 
and  claimed  the  right  to  start  him.  The  horse  was  allowed  to 
start,  and,  running  in  different  form  from  what  he  had  lately  shown, 
he  won,  haying  Suspicion  second  to  him,  and  the  favourite, 
Redmire,  third.  Then  came  the  objection,  and  reference  to  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  who  denied  Mr.  Parr’s  assertion.  As  no  written  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  sale  with  engagements  could  be  produced  by 
Mr.  Parr,  he  could  not  invalidate  Lord  St.  Vincent’s  act  of  striking 
^the  horse  out,  and  the  Stewards  consequently  awarded  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire  Stakes  to  Suspicion.  There  is  no  dispute  about  the 
legality  of  this  decision,  but  a  further  question  arose  as  to  bets  on 
the  race,  which  has  produced  a  newspaper  controversy  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude. 

The  question  as  to  bets  on  the  Huntingdonshire  Stakes  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  Lord  Westmoreland  and  Mr.  George  Payne,  as  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Tattersall’s,  and  they  decided  on  August  14 
“  that  Claxton  must  be  considered  the  winner.”  This  decision  has 
been  impugned  by  an  article  in  the  Globe,  and  has  been  supported 
by  Admiral  Rous,  in  a  letter  which  has  appeared  in  the  Times, 
and  in  another  letter  of  greater  length  in  Bell's  Life.  The 
controversy  is  something  like  that  about  the  colour  of  the 
shield,  seeing  that  Admiral  Rous  relies  upon  a  rule  of  betting 
to  which  the  Globe  had  made  no  reference.  We  do  not  venture  to 
assume  that  the  rule  in  question  was  not  before  the  writer  in  the 
Globe  when  he  considered  the  subject;  but  it  is  a  fact,  although  it 
will  hardly  be  believed,  that  this  rule,  which  Admiral  Rous  treats 
as  obligatory  upon  all  betting  men,  is  not  contained  in  the  last 
edition  of  Ruffs  Guide  to  the  Turf,  nor  in  a  recent  edition  of 
another  book  which  is  intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  We 
cannot  tell  how  much  of  the  present  controversy  has  arisen  out  of 
this  curious  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  law  is,  but,  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  towards  satisfactory  discussion,  we  will  first  quote 
from  the  “Rules  on  Betting”  as  they  still  stand  in  Ruff,  as 
follows : — 

Rule  2.  The  interests  of  the  bets  are  inseparable  with  the  interests  of  the 
stakes,  except  when  the  winning  horse  is  disqualified  owing  to  a  default  in 
making  stakes. 

Admiral  Rous  tells  113  that,  in  1859,  he  revised  the  betting- 
code,  and  made  an  addition  to  the  above  rule,  on  which  he  relies 
as  supporting  the  decision  in  the  Claxton  case  ;  and  we  find,  in  the 
authorized  Racing  Calendar,  that  this  addition  has  been  made, 
although  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  other  publications  of 
similar  character  intended  for  popular  use.  The  addition  to  the 
rule  is  as  follows : — 

Or  if  an  objection  be  made  to  the  qualification  of  a  horse  on  the  ground  of 
incorrect  pedigree  or  nomination,  after  the  race  is  run,  the  bet  shall  go  to 
the  horse  that  comes  in  first,  provided  he  is  of  the  right  age,  and  not  other¬ 
wise  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  racing. 

In  the  Racing  Calendar  the  second  part  of  the  rule  is  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  semicolon,  and  the  words  “after  the  race  is 
run”  are  italicised,  by  direction  of  Admiral  Rous,  to  mark 
their  significance.  Admiral  Rous  says  that  the  case  fell  within 
this  latter  branch  of  the  rule,  and  that  the  referees  had  no 
option  but  to  award  the  bets  to  Claxton.  The  question  upon 
which  the  decision  must  depend  is  whether  an  objection  was 
made  to  Claxton  “  on  the  ground  of  incorrect  nomination  ” 
within  the  above  rule.  The  fact  is,  that  objection  was  made 
to  Claxton  on  the  ground  that  his  nomination  was  void.  It 
had  been  cancelled,  and  he  had  no  more  right  to  run  than  if  he 
bad  never  been  nominated  at  all.  It  has  been  argued  with  consi¬ 
derable  force  that  the  words  “  incorrect  nomination  ”  refer  to  such 
matters  as  description,  name,  age,  &c.  of  a  horse,  which,  under 
Rules  of  Horse-racing  12-16,  are  required  to  be  correctly  stated 
when  a  horse  is  entered.  It  has  been  also  argued  that,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  that  these  words  do  include  Claxtou’s  case,  the  bets  ought 
not  to  go  to  him,  because,  within  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  rule, 
he  is  “  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  racing,”  as  having  been  struck 
out.  There  is  much  weight  in  these  arguments,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Admiral  Rous  tells  us  that  a  rule  similar  to  that  on  which  ho 
relies  formerly  existed  among  the  Rules  of  Racing,  and  was  ex¬ 
punged  from  that  code  because  the  Jockey  Club  would  not  allow 
anything  to  remain  in  it  which  had  reference  to  betting.  Upon 
the  rule  as  it  stood  among  the  Rules  of  Racing,  many  cases  have 
been  decided  which  seem  to  support  the  construction  of  its 
language  which  is  proposed  by  Admiral  Rous.  He  quotes  the 
case  of  Rasselas,  who  came  in  first  for  the  Somersetshire  Stakes 
in  1829,  his  nominator  having  died  the  day  before,  whereby  the 
nomination  became  void.  The  owner  of  Liston,  the  second  horse, 
claimed  the  race.  A  decision  of  the  Jockey  Club  gave  the  bets 
to  Rasselas  and  the  stakes  to  Liston.  Surely  the  words  of  the 
rule,  “objection  on  the  ground  of  incorrect  nomination,”  were  not 
more  applicable  to  this  case  than  to  that  of  Claxton,  and  yet  this  case 
was  held  to  be  within  the  ride.  Again,  there  is  the  case  of  New¬ 
castle,  who  at  York,  in  1859,  was  entered  for  a  sweepstakes  for 
horses  which  had  never  won  1 00  sovs.,  he  having  won  above  that 
sum.  Newcastle  ran  and  came  in  first.  As  the  objection  was 
not  taken  until  after  the  race,  Newcastle  received  the  bets,  and 
the  second  horse  the  stakes.  In  this  case,  also,  the  words  of  the 
rule  seem  inapplicable,  and  yet  it  was  governed  by  them. 
Once  more,  Starlight  at  Newmarket  won  a  sweepstakes  for 
horses  not  entered  for  the  Newmarket  Stakes,  in  which 
he  was  nominated.  He  received  Jhe  bets,  and  the  second 


horse  the  stakes.  These  cases  go  very  far  towards  putting 
a  construction  upon  the  rule  which  at  first  sight  it  may 
not  seem  to  bear;  and  even  supposing  that  the  rule  cannot  be 
extended  to  the  Claxton  case,  these  previous  cases  may  properly  be 
referred  to  as  showing  what  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  now 
under  discussion  is.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
adopting  Admiral  Rous’s  view  arises  from  a  quotation  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Times  from  the  writings  of  Admiral  Rous 
himself.  At  Newmarket,  in  1 847,  Lord  Spencer  struck  out  the 
Empress  a  short  time  before  the  races  commenced,  but  his 
trainer,  not  knowing  that  he  had  done  so,  started  her.  Admiral 
Rous,  in  commenting  on  this  case,  says : — “  Empress,  being  struck 
out,  was  virtually  defunct.  If  she  had  come  in  first  she  would 
not  have  received  the  stakes ;  and  if  she  had  been  backed  at 
the  post  the  bets  would  have  been  null  and  void.”  It  may 
be  that  Admiral  Rous  wrote  this  passage,  and  some  others  which 
have  beeen  quoted  in  this  controversy,  when  he  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  racing  and  betting  law  as  he  is  now.  But  it  must 
be  left  to  the  Admiral  himself  to  reconcile  the  opinions,  apparently 
conflicting,  which  he  has  delivered  at  different  times.  If  he  now 
differs  from  his  former  self,  he  will  allow  the  possibility  of  other 
people  differing  from  him ;  and,  looking  to"  the  discrepancy  which 
seems  to  exist  between  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  above  printed, 
and  its  spirit,  as  exemplified  in  decided  cases,  it  is  certainly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  Claxton  case  should  be  reconsidered,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  deliberate  judgment  will  be  given  in  it  which 
may  be  useful  in  the  determination  of  similar  disputes  hereafter. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  such  reconsideration  is  appointed  to 
take  place  during  the  race-week  at  Doncaster. 


REVIEWS. 


HOBBES  ON  GOVERNMENT.* 

OTWITIISTANDING  the  unpopularity,  amounting  almost 
to  infamy,  with  which  his  name  was  long,  and  in  some 
measure  is  still,  surrounded,  Hobbes  has  a  right  to  be  considered 
as  the  father  of  modern  English  philosophy,  and  indeed  as  the 
father  of  that  great  school  of  thought  which  at  present  has 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  intelligence  of  Europe. 
Hobbes  leads  straight  to  Locke,  and  in  some  particulars  goes 
beyond  him.  Locke  was  the  teacher  of  Berkeley.  Berkeley  was 
the  master  of  Hume.  In  Hume  are  to  be  found  the  germs — and 
highly  developed  germs  they  are — of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Comte,  and  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  school  of  which  Bentham, 
Austin,  and  James  and  John  Mill  are  the  most  conspicuous  mem¬ 
bers.  Nay,  in  a  sense,  Hume  was  the  progenitor  of  Kant,  for  Kant’s 
j  concessions  in  the  negative  direction  were  made  to  satisfy  Hume’s 
I  speculations,  and  his  positive  doctrines  were  meant  to  act  as  forti- 
1  fications  against  them.  Hobbes,  again,  must  have  taken  much  of 
1  the  tone  of  his  mind  from  his  master  (in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
'  word),  Bacon ;  and  thus  we  have  an  unusually  distinct  catena  of 
!  philosophy  for  very  nearly  three  hundred  years,  from  Bacon  to 
our  own  days. 

Ilobbes,  like  other  writers  of  his  day,  is  much  more  often  talked 
about  than  studied,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  true 
character  of  his  doctrines  and  their  relation  to  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  forms  of  modem  speculation  is  as  well  understood  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  In  illustration  of  this  subject  we  propose 
to  examine  shortly  some  of  the  leading  propositions  of  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  books — his  treatise  on  the  general 
principles  of  Government.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood  in  all  its  connections  without  reference  to  other  parts 
of  the  author’s  works  and  theories;  but  it  forms  a  connected 
whole  in  reference  to  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  human 
thought,  and  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  author’s  turn 
of  mind. 

Notwithstanding  its  elaborate  title-page,  the  treatise  on  Go¬ 
vernment  is  very  short.  It  consists  only  of  about  360  small 
8vo.  pages,  but  its  brevity  is  the  result  of  the  sternest  and 
most  resolute  compression,  and  the  consequence  is  that  read¬ 
ing  it  is  like  reading  mathematics.  Unless  you  stop  to  think 
at  almost  every  sentence,  the  impression  derived  from  it  is 
nearly  worthless.  Indeed,  a  person  must  be  very  familiar  both 
with  the  subject  and  the  author  who  gets  much  benefit  from  a 
single  reading.  The  difficulty  arises  not  only  from  the  mathema¬ 
tical  closeness  of  the  thought,  but  from  the  character  of  the 
thought  itself.  It  belongs  to  a  past  age,  and  proceeds  upon 
assumptions  which  few  understand,  and  with  which  fewer  still 
can  be  expected  to  sympathize.  Hobbes’s  writings  are  an  admi¬ 
rable  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  slow  but  real  progress 
in  moral  philosophy.  lie  is  half  ancient  and  half  modern.  He 
has,  as  it  were,  cracked  the  shell  of  the  old  methods  of  inquiry,  but 
he  lias  not  completely  freed  himself  from  the  old  terminology.  He 
speaks,  for  instance,  in  the  terms  of  Roman  law,  but  I10  obviously 
saw  and  felt  the  fundamental  problems  which  the  Roman  law¬ 
yers  never  even  tried  to  solve,  and  of  which  the  solution  is  still 


*  Philosophical  Rudiments  concerning  Government  and  Society;  or,  a  Dis¬ 
sertation  concerning  Man  in  his  several  Habitudes  and  Respects  as  the  Mi  tuber 
of  a  Society,  first  secular  and  then  sacred.  Containing  the  Elements  oj  Civil 
Politic  in  the  Agreement  which  it  hath  both  with  Natural  and  Divine  J.uws, 
in  which  is  demonstrated  both  what  the  Origin  of  Justice  is,  and  wherein  the 
Essence  of  Christian  Religion  doth  consist;  together  with  the  Nature,  Lands, 
and  Qualifications  both  of  Regiment  and  Subjection.  By  'Ifiomas  Houln-j. 
1651. 
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by  no  means  completely  ascertained.  “  Suum  cuique  tribnere  ” 
was  the  end  which  the  Roman  lawyers  proposed  to  themselves, 
assuming  that  there  were  some  independent  means  of  finding  out 
what  “  suum  ”  meant.  In  a  certain  sense,  they  succeeded  in  this 
undertaking.  They  found  a  practical  solution  of  the  question 
which  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  practical 
sagacity  ever  erected,  but  they  did  not  solve  the  speculative  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  hardly  seem  to  have  felt  it.  This  was  Hobbes’s 
starting-point : — “  When  I  applied  my  thoughts  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  natural  justice  I  was  presently  advertised,  from  the  very 
word  justice  (which  signifies  a  steady  will  of  giving  every  one  his 
own),”  [this  is  a  translation  of  the  first  words  of  the  Institutes], 
“  that  my  first  inquiry  was  to  be  whence  it  proceeded  that  any  one 
should  call  anything  rather  his  own  than  another  man's.”  The 
whole  of  his  book"  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  this  and  analogous 
questions.  It  naturally,  and  indeed  inevitably,  assumes  the  way 
of  thinking  of  his  own  generation,  and  this  makes  it  very  difficult 
at  times  to  follow  the  argument  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  indeed  necessary,  in  order  to  do  so,  to  neglect  a  good  many 
forms  of  expression,  and  to  try  to  recast  the  book  in  a  modern  form. 
When  this  operation  has  been  performed,  the  general  result  is  to 
the  following  effect. 

The  general  problem,  as  Hobbes  seems  to  have  conceived  it,  was 
to  analyse  society  as  he  saw  it,  by  showing  the  relation  and  depen¬ 
dence  of  its  various  parts,  and  thence  inferring  the  conditions  on 
which  its  permanence  depends.  One  observation  arises  on  this 
point  which  shows  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  schools 
of  political  and  moral  speculation.  Such  an  inquiry  as  Hobbes 
undertook  would  in  these  days  be  considered  as  essentially  his¬ 
torical.  The  inquiry  would  be  as  to  the  means  by  which,  in  point 
of  fact  and  history,  society  grew  up.  The  book  would  open 
with  speculations  on  cave  men  and  kitchen  middens,  and  would 
go  on  to  the  investigation  of  the  different  written  records  of  the 
human  race.  The  advantages  of  this  way  of  treating  such  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  so  often  pointed  out  that  we  need  not  discuss 
them;  but  some  injustice  is  often  done  to  the  older  method, 
and  its  value  is  so  much  underrated,  and  so  frequently  alto¬ 
gether  denied,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  not  only  that 
in  Hobbes’s  days  the  necessary  materials  for  the  historical  mode 
of  treatment  did  not  exist,  but  also  that  the  breadth  and  generality 
of  the  views  which  were  derived  from  the  other  method  were 
of  the  greatest  value  as  a  step  in  speculation.  Philosophical 
history  would  hardly  have  been  possible  without  the  impulse 
given  to  historical  inquiry  by  such  theories  as  those  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  Rousseau.  Moreover,  as  analogies  and  hypotheses, 
these  theories  have  a  great  independent  value.  Society  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  founded  on  an  original  compact,  but  the  theory  that  it 
was,  and  the  effort  to  view  it  in  that  light,  teach  us  a  variety  of 
things  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  discovered. 

The  main  results  of  this  analysis  are  embodied  in  the  following 
definitions  of  the  terms  most  commonly  employed  in  political  specu¬ 
lation.  Liberty  is  an  absence  of  the  “  restraints  and  hindrances  of 
motion.”  Dominion  is  coercive  power  exercised  by  and  through  laws. 
A  law  is  “the  speech  of  him  who  by  right  commands  something 
to  others  to  be  done  or  omitted.”  Right  is  defined  somewhat 
obscurely,  and  Hobbes  is  not  quite  consistent  in  his  use  of  the 
word.  His  definition  is,  “  that  liberty  which  every  man  hath  to 
make  use  of  his  natural  faculties  according  to  right  reason.” 
“  Right  reason  in  the  state  of  nature  ”  is  every  man’s  own  reason ; 
in  a  state  of  society,  the  reason  of  the  sovereign.  Good  and  Evil 
“  are  names  given  to  things  to  signify  the  inclination  or  aversion 
of  them  by  whom  they  were  given.”  These  are  the  fundamental 
definitions  of  the  book,  but  they  are  scattered  about  in  various 
parts  of  it,  and  until  they  are  extracted  and  brought  into  one 
view  the  want  of  them  causes  a  good  deal  of  obscurity.  By  their 
help  it  becomes  easy,  with  a  little  rearrangement  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  language,  to  translate  Hobbes’s  theories  into  a  form 
in  which  they  become  intelligible  to  modern  readers,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  estimated  at  their  true  value.  The  statement 
would  be  as  follows :  —  If  no  one  or  more  men  had  the 
power  of  issuing  to  others  such  commands  as  appeared  reason¬ 
able  to  themselves,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  society 
amongst  men.  Every  one  would  be  able  to  make  whatever  use 
he  pleased  of  whatever  faculties  he  possessed,  and  the  only  guide 
which  he  would  have  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  would 
be  his  own  notions  of  what  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  do.  The 
existence  of  that  kind  of  commands  which  we  call  laws  is  what 
stands  between  us  and  this  state  of  things,  which  would  be  a  state 
of  general  confusion.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  -well-known  paradox  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of 
war — a  most  inoffensive  and  perfectly  true  proposition  which 
became  offensive  only  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  put.  The  next 
question  is,  how  is  one  man  or  body  of  men  enabled  to  give  com¬ 
mands  to  other  men,  when  the  mere  natural  strength  of  individuals 
differs  so  little  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  degree  of  strength 
possessed  by  each  may  be  considered  as  being  equal  ?  This  power 
can  be  given  only  by  the  combination  of  numerous  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  fund  of  power,  and  investing  a  single  person 
or  set  of  persons  with  the  possession  of  it.  Inasmuch  as  no 
agreement  on  the  part  of  others  can  increase  the  strength  of  any 
muscles  or  the  activity  of  any  brain,  the  power  of  the  ruler  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  constituted  by  the  common  resolution 
of  the  bulk  of  the  subjects  to  maintain  it.  When  the  grounds  of 
this  resolution  are  searched  into,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the 
ground  of  consistency.  If  the  power  transferred  were  resumed, 
its  resumption  would,  of  course,  be  resisted,  and  that  resistance 


would  produce  a  return  to  the  state  of  confusion  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  which  the  power  itself  was  originally  set  up.  “  A 
person  so  acting,”  says  Hobbes,  “  falls  into  no  less  contradiction 
than  he  who  in  the  schools  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity.”  The 
powers  of  the  ruler  are  thus  supreme  and  irrevocable,  and  their 
possession  and  exercise  constitute  dominion.  Now  dominion  and 
liberty  are  mutually  exclusive,  and,  as  rights  are  no  more  than 
ascertained  and  definite  branches  of  liberty,  it  follows  that  they 
are  constituted  by  law,  which  is  the  will  of  the  ruler ;  that  as 
against  the  ruler  no  one  can  have  any  rights,  inasmuch  as  the 
existence  of  rights  is  dependent  on  the  ruler’s  will ;  and  that  the 
ruler  lies  under  no  duties  towards  his  subjects,  for  duties  are  the* 
correlatives  of  rights,  nor  towards  other  rulers,  for,  as  regards 
them,  he  is  absolute  and  independent. 

It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  Ilobbes  to  suppose  that  he 
denied  the  existence  or  obligation  of  morality.  On  the  contrary, 
he  strongly  urges  it  on  rulers  as  well  as  on  their  subjects. 
Morality  is,  according  to  his  view,  the  law  of  God.  He  draws  out 
at  length  a  scheme  of  morality,  or  the  laws  of  nature,  of  which  he 
enumerates  twenty;  but  these,  he  observes,  are  not  properly  laws, 
because  they  are  not  commands,  except  in  so  far  as  and  inasmuch 
as  “  they  are  delivered  by  God  in  holy  Scriptures,”  .  .  .  “  for 
the  sacred  Scripture  is  the  speech  of  God  commanding  over  all 
things  by  greatest  right.” 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Hobbes’s  theory  of  government.  In  his 
own  language  it  takes  a  form  which  is  open  to  some  objection,  and 
looks  highly  paradoxical.  The  commonest  objection  to  it  is  in  his 
use  of  the  words  “right”  and  “contract,”  which  we  have  inten¬ 
tionally  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  summary  of  his  views 
given  above.  His  use  of  these  terms  no  doubt  lays  him  open  to 
the  charge  which  has  been  frequently  brought  against  him  of  making 
contract  the  foundation  of  law,  and  law  the  foundation  of  contract ; 
but  we  think  that  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  his  real  meaning  will  feel  that  the  awkwardness,  though 
undoubtedly  real,  lies  rather  in  expression  than  in  thought. 
Hobbes  appears  to  have  understood  by  a  contract,  not  merely  an 
agreement,  but  a  positive  alteration  by  two  parties  of  their 
respective  positions,  with  a  view  to  their  common  advantage.  I 
have  a  loaded  pistol,  and  you  have  a  dagger.  If,  in  consideration 
of  your  throwing  the  dagger  into  a  river,  I  fire  the  pistol  in  the  air, 
it  is  obvious  that  our  positions  are  altered,  however  much  we  may 
both  wish  afterwards  for  the  status  quo  ante.  In  this  sense 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  all  society  rests  on  compact,  and  also 
that  the  compact  on  which  it  rests  is  irrevocable  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  —  as,  for  instance,  if  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  persons  affected  agreed  to  revoke  it;  and  even 
then  they  might  be  unable  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  that 
Hobbes  expressed  in  the  language  of  his  own  time  the 
doctrines  of  a  later  aa;e,  and  tried  to  discuss  in  that  language 
problems  which  in  his  time  were  very  indistinctly  conceived.  If 
his  book  were  written  in  our  days,  it  might  well  be  entitled  “  An 
Essay  on  Political  Statics.”  Its  fundamental  assumption  is  the 
continuous  existence  of  an  established  government  in  a  state  of 
stable  equilibrium ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  the  true  explanation 
of  its  author’s  absolutism.  The  existence  of  a  stable  government 
is  his  postulate  throughout,  and,  assuming  the  existence  of  such 
an  institution,  he  inquires  what  positions  right,  liberty,  law,  and 
rulers  would  occupy  in  it — what  facts  would  correspond  to  those 
names ;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  deny  that  the  result  at  which 
he  arrives  upon  that  supposition  is  entirely  true.  It  is  the  very 
same  result  which,  expressed  in  different  words  and  limited  by  the 
systematic  introduction  of  the  great  principle  of  utility  (which 
Hobbes  rather  apprehended  than  comprehended),  was  reached  and 
inculcated  with  irresistible  weight  by  Bentham  and  Austin.  The 
aversion  which  is  felt  to  these  results,  the  dislike  which  people 
feel  to  the  use  of  the  words  right,  law,  and  liberty,  in  simple  and 
definite  senses,  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  dislike  and  indigna¬ 
tion  which  many  persons  feel  and  testify  against  political  econo¬ 
mists  for  studying  the  effects  of  the  desire  of  gain  abstractedly 
from  the  moral  topics  from  which,  as  they  maintain,  it  ought 
never,  even  in  thought  and  for  a  limited  purpose,  to  be  disjoined. 
The  notion  that  a  man  who  uses  the  word  justice  in  the  definite 
sense  of  adherence  to  a  fixed  rule  must  necessarily  be  indifferent 
to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  law  which  creates  that  rule,  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  notion  that  a  political  economist  must,  as 
such,  be  cruel  and  selfish. 

The  real  weakness  of  Hobbes’s  views  on  government  would 
seem  to  lie  in  his  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  very  limited,  and.  leave  entirely  out  of  account  what  in  our 
days  would  be  called  the  dynamics  of  government.  He  ana¬ 
lyses  with  accuracy  the  component  parts  of  government,  as¬ 
suming  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  but  he  not 
only  makes  no  provision  for  changes,  but  appears  to  regard 
their  occurrence  as  the  great  evil  of  all  which  is  to  be 
avoided  pen  fas  ct  nefas,  and  under  all  conceivable  contin¬ 
gencies.  He  seems  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  overcome  by 
the  confusions  of  the  civil  war,  of  which  he  had  been  a  horrified 
observer,  as  to  have  thought  that  all  other  imaginable  evils  were 
as  mere  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  the  one  evil 
of  strife  and  confusion.  There  are  few  more  curious  instances  in 
literary  history  of  the  prodigious  effect  of  contemporary  events 
and  personal  prejudices,  even  on  the  most  powerful  mind,  than  the 
effect  which  the  civil  wars  produced  on  Ilobbes,  and  the  horror 
which  he  felt  of  disturbance  and  danger,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
evils.  In  these  days  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  protest  against 
this  weakness.  The  answer  to  the  greater  part  of  his  book  is 
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contained  in  the  assertion  that  the  natural  aversion  of  men  to  exer¬ 
tion  and  danger  is  so  great  that  there  is  much  more  reason  to  fear 
that  they  will  endure  oppression  too  long  than  that  they  will  fight 
for  what  is  not  worth  having.  The  centripetal  tendency  has,  since 
llobhes’s  days,  fairly  got  the  better  of  the  centrifugal  forces. 

One  part  of  his  speculations  on  what  we  have  called  political 
statics  is  especially  interesting  and  important  at  the  present  day. 
He  saw  clearly,  what  very  few  people  see  even  now’,  that  liberty  is 
a  negative  idea,  and  that  what  is  usually  claimed  under  that  name 
is  not  liberty,  but  dominion.  That  part  of  our  life  as  to  which 
the  law  issues  no  commands  is  the  province  of  liberty.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  control  over  others  is  not  liberty  at  all,  but  power. 
Hobbes  well  observes  that  the  distinction  between  monarchy  and 
democracy  lies,  not  in  the  amount  of  liberty  which  the  subjects 
enjoy — which  is  an  accidental  matter  dependent  on  the  quantity  of 
ground  (so  to  speak)  covered  by  the  laws  at  a  given  time — but  in 
the  distribution  of  power.  “  Subjects,”  he  says,  “  have  no  greater 
liberty  in  a  popular  than  in  a  monarchical  state.  That  which 
deceives  them  is  the  equal  participation  of  command.”  It  would 
tend  considerably  to  clear  up  various  matters  connected  with  the 
question  of  extension  of  the  suffrage  if  we  bore  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  question  is  one,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  the  distribution  of 
political  power. 

Two-thirds  of  Hobbes’s  book  are  occupied  with  the  subjects  of 
Liberty  and  Dominion,  which  he  discusses  in  the  systematic 
fashion  of  the  day,  duly  adducing  Scriptural  proofs  of  most  of  his 
doctrines,  sometimes  at  great  length.  Every  article  of  his  version 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  for  instance,  is  authenticated  in  this  manner 
by  abundant  tests.  The  third  part  of  the  book  is  on  Religion,  and 
in  some  ways  is  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole.  Its  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  indeed  are  the  principles  of  the  whole  work,  are 
surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  a  great  writer  of  our  owm  times, 
De  Maistre,  whose  work  on  the  Pope  (which  we  hope  shortly  to 
notice)  has  much  in  common  with  Hobbes’s  work  on  Government. 
Starting,  however,  from  the  same  principles,  the  two  authors 
arrive  at  the  most  opposite  conclusions.  Hobbes  puts  the  civil 
power  in  the  position  in  which  De  Maistre  puts  the  Pope,  and  insists 
on  what  in  practice  amounts  to  the  subordination  of  the  spiritual 
to  the  temporal,  on  grounds  very  like  those  on  which  some  of  De 
Maistre’s  successors  have  inferred  the  Pope’s  right  to  an  indirect 
authority  over  all  temporal  affairs.  In  religion,  as  in  all  other 
subjects,  Hobbes  goes  straight  to  first  principles,  and  examines  all 
his  fundamental  terms.  God’s  government  over  men,  he  says,  is 
founded  on  the  simple  fact  that  God  is  omnipotent  and  men  weak. 
God’s  word  is  threefold — consisting  of  reason,  revelation,  and 
prophesy,  which  is  a  kind  of  revelation.  Reason  is  the  foundation 
on  which  government  rests.  Therefore  government  rests  on  God's 
word.  The  civil  power,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  middle  term 
between  God  and  man ;  and,  subject  to  express  commands  from 
God,  it  rests  with  the  civil  power  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  God  shall  be  worshipped.  It  also  falls  to  the  civil  power 
to  regulate  and  reduce  to  explicit  forms  everything  which  reason 
teaches  in  general.  Religion  is  and  can  be  only  a  supplement  to  this. 
What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  supplement?  In  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion, Hobbes  enters  into  one  of  those  obscure  and  half-scholastic  bibli¬ 
cal  inquiries  which  he  probably  introduced  for  the  sake  of  making  his 
speculations  look  more  orthodox  than  they  really  were,  and  which 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a 
modem  reader  to  understand  precisely  what  he  means  to  say. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  strange  inquiry  into  the  terms  of  the 
contract  between  God  and  Abraham,  and  about  the  limits  of  the 
provinces  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  To  a  modern  reader  all  this  is  by 
no  means  very  edifying.  The  general  drift  of  the  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that,  under  the  old  dispensation,  there  was  always  a  positive 
institution,  a  definite  form  of  government  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  which  represented  God  to  men.  The  chapter  on  the 
Christian  dispensation  is  more  interesting,  though  it  too  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  such  a  crabbed  and  unfamiliar  way  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  it  fully.  The  most  remarkable  point  of  it  appears  to  be 
that,  though  God  is  a  King,  Christ  was  not  sent  to  govern  man¬ 
kind  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  His  main  function  was  advice 
or  counsel,  which,  as  Hobbes  with  profound  truth  observes,  is  con¬ 
tinually  confounded  with  law,  though  the  two  are  radically 
distinct 

The  government  whereby  Christ  rules  the  faithful  ones  in  this  life  is  not 
properly  a  kingdom  or  dominion,  but  a  pastoral  charge  or  the  right  of  teach¬ 
ing.  That  is  to  say,  God  the  Father  gave  him  not  a  power  to  judge  of  meum 
and  tuum  as  he  doth  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  nor  a  coercive  power  nor 
legislative  ;  but  of  showing  to  the  w'orld,  and  teaching  them  the  way  and 
knowledge  of  salvation,  that  is  to  say-,  of  preaching  and  declaring  what  they 
were  to  do  who  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  under  the  new  dispensation,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  kingdom,  “  is  heavenly  and  begins  from  the 
day  of  judgment.”  The  Christian  revelation,  he  .adds,  affected  not 
the  laws  of  God,  hut  the  sanction  of  those  laws.  In  instituting 
the  sacraments,  Christ  gave  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  it  was  the  only  law  which  he  gave.  As  to  moral  duties,  in 
general  he  gave  none.  He  only  showed  that  morality  was  a 
law,  and  not  a  mere  theory,  by  revealing  the  fact  that  punish¬ 
ments  would  be  inflicted  after  death  for  breaches  of  morality. 
Besides  this,  he  forgave  sins,  and  entrusted  others  with  the  power 
of  doing  so.  There  is  another  strange  chapter  on  this  point,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  powers  of  absolution  vested  in  the  clergy  in  the  same 
singular  way  in  which  the  rights  of  Abraham  and  Moses  are  dis¬ 
cussed. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  character  of  the  Christian  revela¬ 


tion,  and  of  the  divine  origin  of  government,  Hobbes  proceeds  to 
investigate  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  He 
arrives  at  much  the  same  conclusion  as  that  of  Hooker.  The 
Church  and  the  State  are  identical.  Church  unity  consists,  he 
saj's,  in  unity  of  government,  not  in  unity  of  doctrine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  civil  power  has  coercive  jurisdiction 
excludes  all  other  coercion,  for  coercion  by  its  nature  must  be 
conclusive : — 

A  church  [he  says]  is  not  one  except  there  be  a  certain  and  knovrn,  that 
is  to  say,  a  lawful  power,  by  means  whereof  every  man  may  be  obliged  to  be 
present  in  the  congregation,  either  himself  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  that 
becomes  one,  and  is  capable  of  personal  functions  by  the  union  of  a  lawful 
power  of  convocating  symods  and  assemblies  of  Christians,  not  by'  uniformity 

of  doctrine . It  follows  that  a  city  of  Christian  men  and  a  church  is 

altogether  the  same  thing,  of  the  same  men,  termed  by  two  names  for  two 
causes,  for  the  matter  of  a  city  and  a  church  is  one,  to  wit  the  same  Christian 
men.  And  the  form  which  consists  in  a  lawful  power  of  assembling  them  is 
the  same  too,  for  ’tis  manifest  that  every  subject  is  obliged  to  come  thither, 
whither  he  is  summoned  by  his  city'.  Now  that  which  is  called  a  city'  as  it 
is  made  up  of  men,  the  same,  as  it  is  made  up  of  Christians,  is  styled  a  church. 

In  some  ways  this  kind  of  speculation  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
it  is  not  the  less  important,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  Hobbes 
was  right  in  the  opinion  that  government  must  be  in  one  hand. 
Somewhere  or  other  there  must  be  a  supreme  power  in  politics, 
just  as  somewhere  or  other,  in  every  mechanical  system,  there  must 
be  a  centre  of  gravity.  Nor  do  the  words  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  make  any  real  difference.  |The  question  is,  who,  by  any 
threats,  whether  of  punishment  here  or  damnation  hereafter,  can 
secure  obedience  ?  Whoever  can  do  this  is  the  supreme  ruler, 
whether  he  be  called  Pope  or  King. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  how  far  Hobbes  believed  in  his 
own  teaching  about  religion.  To  go  into  the  matter  fully  would 
require  an  examination  of  his  other  works,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
different  lines  of  thought  by  which  his  mind  travelled  on  different 
subjects.  The  work  under  consideration  is  full  of  professions  of 
religious  belief,  and  is  very  severe  upon  atheists.  It  contains, 
however,  passages  which  to  some  persons  suggest  an  atheistical 
interpretation,  though  they  closely  resemble  much  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  most  orthodox  of  modem  defenders  of  the  faith. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  following,  for  instance,  might  stand  as  a 
summary  of  much  that  has  of  late  years  been  preached  with  great 
applause  in  University  pulpits : — 

When  ive  say  that  a  thing  is  infinite,  we  signify  nothing  really  but  the 
impotency  in  our  orvn  mind,  as  if  we  should  say  that  we  know  not  whether 
or  where  it  is  limited.  Neither  speak  they  honourably'  enough  of  God 
who  say  we  have  an  idea  of  him  in  our  mind,  for  an  idea  is  our  conception, 
but  conception  we  have  none  except  of  a  finite  thing  ;  nor  they  who  say  that 
he  hath  parts,  or  that  he  is  some  certain  entire  thing,  which  are  also  attri¬ 
butes  of  finite  things.  .  .  .  He,  therefore,  who  would  not  ascribe  any 
other  titles  to  God  than  what  reason  commands  must  use  such  as  are  either 
negative,  as  infinite,  eternal,  incomprehensible,  &c. ;  or  superlative,  as  most 
good,  most  great,  most  powerful ;  or  indefinite,  as  good,  just,  strong,  Creator, 
King,  and  the  like — in  such  sense  as  not  desiring  to  declare  what  he  is 
(w'hich  were  to  circumscribe  him  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  phantasy), 
but  to  confess  his  own  admiration  and  obedience,  which  is  the  property  of 
humility  and  of  a  mind  yielding  all  the  honour  it  possibly  can  do.  For  reason 
dictates  one  name  which  doth  signify  the  nature  of  God  (i.e.)  existent,  or 
simply  that  he  is,  and  one  in  order  to,  and  in  relation  to,  us — namely',  God, 
under  which  is  contained  both  King,  and  Lord,  and  Father. 

We  should  not  be  disposed  to  consider  Hobbes’s  religion  .as  mere 
pretence.  The  irreligious  impression  made  by  his  books  is  rather 
the  consequence  of  a  cold,  melancholy,  timorous  disposition  than 
of  disbelief  of  the  doctrines  of  religion. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY.* 

F  all  the  odd  reasons  that  authors  have  found  for  the  titles  of 
their  books,  the  circumstance  which  has  given  a  name  to  the 
volume  of  verse  before  us  seems  the  very  oddest.  The  gentleman 
who  has  written  it  has  been  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated  for  five-and-twenty  years,  so  he  calls  his 
book  A  Quarter  of  a  Century.  Unless  Mr.  Flicker  had  resorted  to 
the  old  and  simple  designation  of  Poems,  it  would  be  difficult,  we 
may  confess,  to  find  one  name  that  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  another.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  about  either  the  form, 
or  the  thought,  or  the  set  of  subjects.  The  poet  is  inspired  by  the 
widest  imaginable  variety  of  circumstances.  Belshazzar,  an 
Australian  digger,  the  villanies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  dead  babies, 
young  ladies,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  a  score  of  other  matters 
are  equally  suggestive  themes  for  Mr.  Flicker’s  lyre.  Certainly 
the  lyre  always  gives  out  one  sort  of  tone,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
hit  off  this  tone  in  a  single  phrase  such  as  is  required  for  a 
title-page.  Nor  is  the  tone  so  striking  as  to  make  us  very 
anxious  to  analyse  its  composition  with  anything  like  pre¬ 
cision.  In  the  same  Way,  the  poems  are  not  so  remarkable 
as  to  make  us  care  very  much  by  what  name  they  are  called. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Fricker  has  known  Mr.  Tipper  for  twenty- 
five  years  furnishes  a  title  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  anything 
that  could  have  been  derived  from  the  structure  or  thought 
of  the  poems  themselves.  And  the  title,  after  all,  is  in  its  own 
way  very  suggestive,  and  stamps  the  book  with  something  peculiar. 
An  author  who  has  enjoyed  “  a  long  and  unvarying  friendship  ”  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  must  probably  be  at  least  forty.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  publication  of  absurd  and  pretentious 
oems  by  youths.  Young  men  will  be  young  men,  and  if  they 
ave  a  turn  for  writing  verses,  and  insist  on  publishing  them,  we 

*  A  Quarter  of  a  Century.  By  IT.  W.  Fricker.  London:  Efiingham 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.  1865. 
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fairly  look  upon  wliat  they  have  done  as  a  harmless  kind  of  weak¬ 
ness  of  which  in  due  time  they  will  sincerely  repent.  They  might 
have  much  worse  faults.  Excessive  drinking,  and  excessive 
smoking,  and  an  extravagant  love  of  billiards,  are  all  much  more 
objectionable  habits  in  a  young  person  than  writing  occasional 
sonnets  and  the  like.  Poetry  does  not  injure  the  digestion,  nor 
seriously  affect  the  purse.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  the 
youthful  poet  in  ordinary  life  is  that  he  is  wasting  his  time.  And 
even  this  is  not  altogether  just.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  the  occasional 
composition  of  a  washy  but  well-meant  lyric  is  perhaps  rather  a 
healthy  process  than  otherwise.  An  epic  is  unpardonable.  The 
time  consumed  is  more  than  can  be  spared  out  of  threescore  years 
and  ten.  But  a  weak  sonnet,  redolent  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  largely  diluted,  has  on  the  whole  a  very  good  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  composer.  Objectively  it  is  nonsense,  and, 
to  the  innocent  friend  who  is  compelled  to  listen  to  it,  a  sheer 
nuisance.  But  the  writer  feels  soothed  after  such  an  effort.  His 
thoughts,  or  what  he  excusably  mistakes  for  thoughts,  are 
elevated.  He  feels  kindlier  and  purer  about  the  world.  His 
self-respect,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  his  self-conceit,  is  increased, 
and  altogether  he  has  rather  a  comfortable  glow  in  his  mind. 
Still  a  season  arrives  when  childish  things  should  be  put  away, 
and  Mr.  Flicker  would  seem  to  have  reached  that  season.  At  all 
events,  his  friend  of  twenty-five  years  standing  might  have  been 
supposed  to  possess  influence  enough  to  keep  him  back  from  pub¬ 
lishing  bad  poems.  What  is  the  use  of  “long  and  unvarying” 
friends,  if  they  do  not  prevent  you  from  childish  things  P  And 
would  a  friend  of  five-and-twenty,  or  even  fifty,  years  deny  the 
childishness  of  Mr.  Flicker’s  verses  about  the.  Indian  Mutiny  for 
example  ?  — 

The  morning  was  breaking, 

And  Eagles  were  shaking 
Their  wings  on  Sldddaw, 

Lo,  ye ! 

Skiddaw  that  hath  shower’d 
Its  snow-flakes  and  tower’d 
Eor  ages  and  a’, 

Lo,  ye ! 

Eor  ages  and  a’, 

Lo,  ye ! 

The  winds  they  did  murmur 
Of  Ind  and  of  Burmah, 

And  far  Hindustan, 

Lo,  ye ! 

Sighing  out  drearily, 

“  Thousands  are  verily 
Shortening  a  span, 

Lo,  ye ! 

Shortening  their  span, 

Lo,  ye!” 

Who  dwells  by  the  shimmer 
Of  broad  Hoogly  River, 

As  dusky  as  light, 

Lo,  ye ! 

Not  the  gold’n  haired  stranger 
Of  Britain — a  ranger — 

Nor  tribes  that  are  white, 

Lo,  ye ! 

Nor  tribes  of  the  white, 

Lo,  ye ! 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  scarcely  worth 
quoting.  To  an  ordinary  reader  there  is  a  touch  of  violence  in 
making  shimmer  rhyme  with  river,  but  a  more  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  our  new  poet  soon  dispels  any  squeamishness  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Flicker’s  ear  must  be  of  a  really  astounding  suscepti¬ 
bility.  Imagine  Neva  being  made  to  rhyme  with  leader,  waters 
with  Tartars,  and  solitary  and  contrary  with  Mary  and  Canary. 
And  to  this  same  Mary  the  poet  says,  with  a  rhyme  as  execrable 
even  as  these : — 

Art  not  the  crown  of  my  young  life, 

Its  paramount  and  final  glory, 

Full  soon  to  merge  from  maid  to  wife, 

With  Hymen’s  honors  elust’ring  o'er  thee. 

The  accentuation  of  the  two  trisyllables  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  in  the  next  stanza,  too,  is  not  quite  what  it  usually 
is  on  lips  polite : — 

I  hear  it  in  the  wafting  wind, 

Its  avant  steed,  its  fleet  harbin'ger, 

Sounds  ominous  and  undefined, 

As  waves  around  a  proud  sepulchre. 

But  even  this  is  trifling  compared  with  a  word  which  might  make 
a  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  or  a  Lempriere  turn  on  its  shelves 

Ellen,  sing  to  me  of  love, 

Cradled  in  the  fragrant  grove, 

Where  slender  lilies  bud  and  be 
Cups  might  graced  Ganymede. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Fricker  never  saw  Tavvyyont;,  and  has  forgotten  that 
“  Ganymede  flavo  ”  ends  the  last  line  of  an  alcaic  stanza.  In  a 
less  ancient  name  he  is  not  much  more  fortunate,  for  he  says 
that — 

Down,  through  a  solemn  avenue, 

Of  man,  beast,  bird,  and  fish,  to  those 
Zoophytic  Shapes  of  changeful  hue 
That  chequer  shores  of  Barbadoes. 

As  Frank  Osbaldeston’s  father  said  to  him,  when  he  found 
Garonne  rhyming  with  sun,  “Why,  sir,  you  don’t  even  under¬ 
stand  the  beggarly  trade  you  have  chosen.”  Writing  poor 
verses  is  rather  a  beggarly  trade  at  the  best,  and  the  least 
that  can  be  expected  is  a  certain  decency  about  the  rhymes. 
Decent  grammar,  too,  is  what  the  least  exacting  of  readers  feels 


that  he  has  a  kind  of  right  to  ask,  and  to  say  that  “  cups  might 
graced  ”  Ganymede  is  by  no  means  decent  grammar.  Mr.  Fricker 
evidently  looks  on  this  funny  construction  as  quite  within  the 
wide  bounds  of  poetic  license,  for,  in  another  place,  he  talks  of  a 
little  maid  so  dark, 

That  Spain  might  haply  been  her  clime. 

He  probably  has  some  sort  of  notion  that  “might  been”  is  a 
delicious  archaism ;  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  “  be,”  when  he 
means  “  is,”  appears  due  to  the  same  love  of  what  he  quite  falsely 
supposes  to  be  antique.  He  asks  of  somebody  or  other,  in  the 
idiom  of  a  Dorsetshire  yokel, 

But  be  there  in  the  space  beyond 
No  star  to  gild  a  better  world  ? 

And  then  he  answers  scornfully — 

Away,  thou  atheist !  bright  and  blond 
Be  stars — but  not  to  thee  unfurl’d. 

Fancy  a  “  blond  ”  star  !  We  suppose  there  is  some  sly  imitation 
of  the  antique,  too,  in  the  line — 

And  conscience  self,  itself  was  dumb. 

What  is  gained  by  adding  “itself”  to  “self,”  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  self  and  itself?  There  is  a  fine  Irish,  or 
antique,  or  whatever  other  flavour  it  may  be,  about  the  state¬ 
ment — 

Of  him  was  the  eye  that  ne’er  wept  for  the  slain, 

Of  him  was  the  heart  that  ne’er  quailed. 

This  is  simply  the  poetic  way  of  saying  what  in  prose  would  be 
that  “  his  eye  never  wept  and  his  heart  never  quailed,”  &c.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  prosaic  way  is  preferable.  It  is  simpler, 
and  more  easily  understood.  Sometimes,  however,  Mr.  Fricker 
cannot  be  understood  at  all.  For  instance,  when  he  says  : — 

With  night  we  fled — our  leader  Woe — 

Through  scenes  that  well 
Had  daunted  Hell 

And  made  dull  Lethe’s  stream  to  know. 

Who  were  made  to  know  dull  Lethe’s  stream,  and  why  were  they 
made  to  know  it  ?  Or  is  it  the  stream  that  was  made  to  know  ? 

I  If  so,  what  did  it  know,  and  how  could  Lethe’s  stream  know  any¬ 
thing  ?  Even  more  unintelligible  than  this  is  a  simile  in  which 
the  poet,  after  exclaiming — 

By  Jove  !  the  flashes  of  those  eyes 
Might  shame  the  flashes  of  the  skies, 

And  hid  gods  surrender ; 

goes  on  to  say  of  them — 

For,  like  the  waves  of  wrath  that  break 
Upon  the  shores,  they  cannot  shake 
Beneath  the  hoary  tower. 

What  on  earth  does  “  for  ”  mean  here  ?  Why  cannot  waves 
shake  beneath  the  hoary  tower?  And  even  if  they  cannot, 
why  should  they  be  on  that  account  particularly  like  flashes  of 
the  eyes,  or  flashes  of  the  skies,  or  whatever  else  it  is  to  which 
Mr.  Fricker  means  to  compare  them  ?  The  author’s  imagery  is 
sometimes  as  objectionable  for  its  clearness  as  it  is  here  for  its 
obscurity.  Disease,  we  are  told, 

Piled  the  dark  pustule,  and  malevolent  fled. 

Piling  pustules  !  What  an  inimitably  graceful  and  elegant  trope ! 

It  is  a  comfort  in  the  midst  of  all  this  to  find  that  Mr.  Fricker 
is  at  least  sound  in  his  religious  sentiments.  As  he  finely  says : — 

For  hell  to  gain,  and  God  to  ban, 

Commend  me  to  the  Vatican. 

And  a  little  lower  down : — 

Alas  for  Europe !  whilst  the  ban 
Exists  of  Pope  and  Vatican. 

If  you  have  once  got  a  good  rhyme  like  “ban”  and  “Vatican,” 
not  a  rather  shaky  one  like  “  glory  ”  and  “  o’er  thee,”  the  best 
course  is  clearly  not  to  lose  sight  of  it.  Mr.  Fricker  has  some  un¬ 
commonly  vigorous  things  against  the  Jesuits.  They  are  compared 
to  jaguars  and  other  evil  beasts,  and  after  showing  how  they 
lie  in  wait  for  feeble  souls,  the  inspired  poet  sings  in  superb 
strains : — 

Thus  always  do  ignoble  minds 
Prey  on  the  humble  and  the  weak, 

Whose  very  feebleness  consigns 
Them  to  the  vulture’s  ravening  beak  ; 

than  which  we  cannot  recall  anything  more  spirited  and  genuinely 
poetic  in  the  works  of  Tate  and  Brady  themselves.  And  the  poet’s 
address  to  the  Eternal  City  is  not  less  thrilling : — 

And  though  thy  warrior  bands  have  long 
Pass’d  into  legendary  song, 

With  diadem  and  glories  Pagan  ; 

Still  with  thy  crosier’d  hosts,  and  van 
Of  bulls,  of  rescript,  and  of  ban, 

I  Thou  fillest  the  realm  of  Trajan. 

I  It  were  an  idle  wish,  and  vain, 

j  To  see  thy  tribune  lords  again  ; 

,  Thy  Forum  with  its  toga’d  wranglers ; 

While  Austria,  like  on  Apennine, 

Weighs  on  the  land  of  arts  and  wine, 

With  its  Haynau’s  and  its  stranglers. 

There  is  something  which  makes  a  man’s  heart  stir  in  the  very 
audacity  of  letting  Pagan  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  Trajan. 
One  does  not  quite  see  why  Trajan  should  have  been  selected 
as  the  type  of  “  tribune  lords,”  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  he 
was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  singular  sweetness  of  the  rhyme 
with  Pajan.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  even  more  charming  if 
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the  poet  had  written  “  diadem  and  glories  gorgeous,”  and  “  Thou 
fillest  the  realm  of  Claudius.”  Mr.  Flicker  will  doubtless  think 
any  critic  a  very  poor  creature  who  merely  looks  to  hateful 
rhymes  and  bad  grammar,  instead  of  searching  for  the  golden 
light  of  thought  beneath  his  words.  We  have  searched,  hut 
searched  in  vain.  As  is  usually  the  case,  aS'ected  and  extravagant 
diction  is  only  the  cloak  of  vapid  ideas.  A  great  many  young 
poets  write  nonsense  quite  as  bad  as  Mr.  Flicker’s.  From  a 
person  with  a  friend  of  five-and-twenty  years’  standing  we  look 
for  sager  conduct.  But  it  is  to  he  remembered  that  the  misfortunes 
of  our  best  friends  are  not  displeasing  to  us,  and  possibly  Mr. 
Flicker's,  volume  may  give  this  cynical  pleasure  to  Mr.  Tipper 
and  all  his  other  “  dear  friends.” 


STUBBS’  CHRONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
RICHARD  THE  FIRST.— VOLUME  II.* 

HE  present  volume  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Chronicles  and  Memorials,  but  its  contents  are  hardly  what 
we  looked  for  in  a  second  volume  of  a  series  devoted  to  King 
Richard.  It  is  true  that  it  literally  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  title. 
It  is  a  Chronicle  or  Memorial  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First, 
and  Richard  the  First  himself  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
story.  Still  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected  to 
follow  the  Itinerarium.  It  is  a  record  of  remarkable  and,  in  their 
way,  important  events,  most  of  which  took  place  under  the  reign 
of  Richard,  and  in  which  Richard,  as  the  reigning  King,  took  a 
certain  share ;  but  Richard,  his  government,  and  his  exploits  are 
no  longer  the  primary  subject  of  the  story.  Mr.  Stubbs,  who,  in 
his  first  volume,  gave  us  so  elaborate  a  picture  of  the  lion-hearted 
King,  finds  a  few  illustrations  of  his  personal  character  in  this 
volume  also.  But  they  are  quite  secondary  to  the  main  current  of 
events.  Richard  is  connected  with  the  story  only  as  the  reigning 
King,  whoever  he  was,  could  not  fail  to  be  connected.  The  book 
is  neither  a  record  of  a  King’s  reign  nor  a  chronicle  of  certain 
years  the  beginning  and  ending  of  which  seem  quite  arbitrary. 
Like  the  Itinerarium,  it  is  a  monograph,  though  a  monograph 
widely  differing  from  the  other  in  form  and  subject.  But  King 
Richard  is  in  no  way  the  hero  of  this  monograph  in  at  all  the 
same  sort  in  which  he  may  be  called  the  hero  of  the  other. 
The  primary  actors  are  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
their  refractory  monks  of  Christ  Church.  King  Richard  only 
steps  in,  in  the  discharge  of  his  royal  functions,  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  mediator.  But  all  this  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  here 
is  a  valuable  collection  ably  edited,  and  it  does  not  really  matter 
under  what  title  it  conies.  Still  its  apparent  coupling  with  the 
Itinerarium,  with  which  it  has  no  sort  of  connection,  is  at  first 
sight  a  little  deceptive. 

The  book  is  a  collection,  put  together  apparently  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  editor,  of  all  the  letters  written  by,  to,  or  about  the  Convent 
of  Christ  Church,  during  its  disputes  with  Archbishops  Baldwin 
and  Hubert,  from  1 186  to  1201,  thus  taking  in  the  whole  reign  of 
Richard  with  a  few  years  over  on  both  sides.  The  main  matter 
of  dispute  was  the  intention  of  the  successive  Archbishops  to 
found,  first  at  Hackington,  a  suburb  of  Canterbury,  and  then  at 
Lambeth,  a  church  and  college  of  secular  canons.  At  first  sight, 
this  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  pious  work,  with  which  nobody 
could  quarrel,  and  one  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  violent  and 
successful  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  how  not  only  the 
foundation  of  the  college  was  hindered,  but  the  unfinished  church 
of  Hackington  was  actually  pulled  down.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  more  behind,  which  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  were 
sharpsighted  enough  to  see  through.  They  saw  in  it,  and  most 
likely  they  rightly  saw  in  it,  an  ulterior  scheme  for  defrauding 
them  of  their  most  cherished  rights  and  privileges.  The 
scheme  was  very  artfully  fitted  in  to  the  feelings  of  the  age.  The 
popular  devotion  of  the  time  was  of  course  the  worship  of  the  new 
martyr,  St.  Thomas.  We  may  get  some  faint  notion  of  the 
intensity  of  a  devotion  of  this  sort  when  we  see  how,  in  any 
Roman  Catholic  country,  the  Immaculate  Conception  overshadows 
the  older  dogmas,  and  how  St.  Philumena  eclipses  the  older 
saints.  Add  to  this  that  the  idol  of  the  moment  was  not  a 
mythical  Philumena,  but  a  real  man,  whom  many  of  his  worshippers 
had  seen  and  handled  in  the  flesh,  a  man  who  had  always  called 
forth  the  most  intense  affection  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  and 
whose  enemies  now  vied  with  his  friends  in  doing  him  honour, 
artly,  it  may  be,  out  of  prudence  and  conformity  to  the  fashion, 
ut  partly,  no  doubt,  out  of  real  remorse.  To  connect  any  scheme 
with  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  was  the  safest  way  to  ensure  its 
success.  It  was  therefore  given  out  that  St.  Thomas  had  intended 
to  found  a  church  in  honour  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  and  that 
Baldwin  was  simply  carrying  out  the  intention  of  his  predecessor. 
That  Thomas  himself,  now  a  canonized  saint,  should  be  joined 
along  with  St.  Stephen,  the  latest  of  martyrs  with  the  earliest, 
was  of  course  no  more  than  the  correct  thing.  It  was  clear  that  such 
a  church,  founded  close  to  Canterbury,  would  prove  a  dangerous 
rival  to  the  Cathedral.  But  there  was  more  in  it  than  this.  In 
the  chapter  of  the  new  church  the  King  and  all  the  suffragan 
Bishops  of  the  province  were  to  have  an  interest.  Some  make  out 
that  the  King  and  the  Bishops  were  each  merely  to  found  a 
prebend,  and  to  retain  the  nomination  to  it,  but  we  rather  infer 
from  the  expressions  of  Gervase  that  the  King  and  the  Bishops 
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were  themselves  to  he  actually  Canons,  with  votes  in  the 
Chapter,  though,  as  usual,  appointing  Vicars  to  perform  their 
share  of  the  ritual  duties.  The  other  canons  were  to  be  holders  of 
churches  in  the  Archbishop’s  gift.  In  such  a  chapter  as  this  the 
King,  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops,  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  would  all  have  their  share  of  influence ;  but  there  was  no 
place  at  all  left  for  the  Pope  and  his  servants  the  monks.  Was 
such  a  chapter  as  this  founded  merely  to  look  after  the  estates  and 
the  services  of  the  church  of  Hackington  ?  Smaller  people  than  the 
King  and  the  Bishops  could  do  that  just  as  well.  The  monks 
suspected  that,  if  the  scheme  once  took  root,  the  new  chapter, 
so  elaborately  devised,  would  soon  be  invested  with  one  very 
important  function  indeed — that  the  election  of  the  Archbishop 
would  be  transferred  from  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  to  the 
canons  of  Hackington.  Such  an  election  would  become  practically 
a  nomination  by  the  King,  but  a  nomination  after  consultation 
with  the  Bishops  of  the  province  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 
The  vote  of  the  King  would  commonly  decide  the  election,  but  it 
would  decide  it  in  a  way  much  less  open  to  scandal  than  when  the 
King,  as  an  external  power,  forced  a  candidate  on  a  reluctant 
convent  or  chapter.  Above  all,  no  electors  could  he  found  so 
thoroughly  national,  none  over  whom  the  Pope  could  exercise  so 
little  authority.  The  monks  naturally  took  alarm,  and  the  Popes 
as  naturally  supported  them  against  the  King  and  the  Bishops. 
The  second  part  of  the  history  consists  of  a  similar  scheme  on  the 
part  of  the  next  Archbishop,  Hubert,  for  the  foundation  of  a  college 
at  Lambeth.  We  may  remark  that,  among  other  promises  which 
he  makes  to  the  convent,  is  that  every  canon  of  Lambeth 
should  swear,  not  only  that  he  would  not  claim  for  the 
Lambeth  chapter  any  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Archbishop, 
but  also  that  he  would  not  connive  at  the  translation  of  St. 
Thomas  to  any  other  church.  The  monks  were  therefore  clearly 
afraid  of  losing  the  treasure  on  which  the  fame  and  wealth  of  their 
church  mainly  depended.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1 1 96, 
the  date  of  which  we  speak,  the  body  of  the  martyr  still  lay  in  its 
humble  resting-place  in  the  crypt.  Its  translation,  achieved  after¬ 
wards  by  Stephen  Langton,  was  not  improbably  postponed  by 
reason  of  all  these  disputes.  Thus  a  translation  to  some  spot  more 
distant  than  the  upper  floor  of  Christ  Church  might  seem  then  not 
quite  so  inconceivable  as  it  would  have  sounded  afterwards. 

Mr.  Stubbs  has  worked  the  contents  of  the  letters  into  an  elabo¬ 
rate  narrative  of  the  whole  controversy,  introduced  by  a  sketch  of 
the  general  history  of  the  monastic  system  in  England.  Fie  looks 
upon  these  disputes  as  an  important  turning-point  in  that  history. 
The  monasteries,  which  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
had  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  national  annals,  now, 
according  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  finally  separated  themselves  from  the 
national  life.  From  this  point  he  looks  upon  the  monks  as,  so  far 
as  they  played  any  active  part  at  all,  mere  servants  of  the  Pope. 
The  day  of  usefulness  of  the  elder  orders  was  past.  Men  evidently 
felt  this.  Comparatively  few  monasteries  were  founded  after  this 
time.  In  the  next  century  came  the  Friars,  whoMid  a  good  work 
for  a  time  directly  and  for  a  longer  time  indirectly.  Their 
example  seems  to  have  done  very  little  to  awaken  the  monks, 
but  a  good  deal  to  awaken  the  secular  clergy.  From  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  onwards  the  tide  had  distinctly  turned  in  favour 
of  the  seculars  ;  men  who  at  any  earlier  time  would  have  founded 
monasteries  now  founded  colleges,  in  the  Universities  or  out  of 
them.  The  following  is  Mr.  Stubbs’  picture  of  the  monasteries 
during  these  ages : — 

From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  until  the  Reformation,  from  the  days 
of  Hubert  Walker  to  those  of  Wolsey,  the  monasteries  remained  magnificent 
hostelries ;  their  churches  were  splendid  chapels  for  noble  patrons  ;  their 
inhabitants  were  bachelor  country  gentlemen,  more  polished  and  charitable, 
but  little  more  learned  or  more  pure  in  life  than  their  lay  neighbours  ;  their 
estates  were  well  managed,  and  enjoyed  great  advantages  and  exemptions  ; 
they  were,  in  fact,  an  element  of  peace  in  a  nation  that  delighted  in  war. 
But  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  there  was  nothing  in  the  system  that  did 
spiritual  service ;  books  were  multiplied,  but  learning  declined ;  prayers 
were  offered  unceasingl}’,  but  the  efficacious  energy  of  real  devotion  was  not 
found  in  the  homes  that  it  had  reared.  The  monastic  body  had  sacrificed 
the  opportunity  of  doing  good  work  for  the  triumph  of  a  moment.  The 
great  prize  of  their  ambition,  the  government  of  the  church,  fell  from  their 
hands.  The  position  occupied  from  henceforth  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury, — 
and  their  state  and  weight  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  whole 
system, — was  void  of  all  political  importance ;  their  action  in  the  election  of 
the  primate  was  merely  nominal ;  in  spite  of  many  efforts  to  elect  men  of 
their  own  order,  only  once  more  did  a  monk  fill  the  throne  of  Augustine. 
With  the  exception  of  Simon  Langham,  whose  merits  were  by  no  means 
those  of  a  monastic  saint,  Baldwin  was  the  last  monk  who  governed  the 
Church  of  England. 

We  suspect  that  tbis  is  true  on  tlie  whole,  though  surely  there  is 
a  little  exaggeration,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  thirteenth 
century.  Surely  the  Abbeys  both  of  St.  Albans  and  Evesham 
sheltered  a  good  deal  of  true  national  spirit  during  that  age.  And 
has  not  Mr.  Stubbs  forgotten  one  still  later  monk  who  filled  the 
throne  of  Canterbury,  namely  Henry  Deane,  Prior  of  Llanthony  ? 
He  was  certainly  not  a  monk  in  the  sense  of  being  a  Benedictine 
or  a  Cistercian ;  '  but,  as  an  Austin  Canon,  he  was  a  regular  as 
opposed  to  a  secular.  Still  the  point  is  not  of  much  practical 
consequence,  as  a  Prior  of  Llanthony  who  was  also  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  must  have  been  a  prelate  of  much  the  same  stamp  as 
Simon  Langham. 

Mr.  Stubbs  has  worked  out  with  great  care  the  characters  of 
the  two  Archbishops,  Baldwin  and  Hubert,  who  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  story.  The  better  man  of  the  two  did  the 
worst  acts : — 

Baldwin,  with  his  Cistercian  notions,  his  learning  and  unworldliness,  was 
a  very  different  man  from  Hubert,  the  legate,  chancellor,  and  justiciar. 
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primate  and  commander-in-chief,  holding  move  than  regal  power  in  England, 
and  possessing  supreme  influence  over  the  royal  mind.  Baldwin  might  be 
expected  to  conduct  the  struggle  as  a  priest,  Hubert  as  a  statesman  or  a 
soldier.  Possibly,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  the  proceedings  of  Baldwin 
may  be  regarded  ns  characteristic  of  an  unworldly  man  under  the  influence 
of  unprincipled  advisers  ;  but  Hubert  certainly  acted  for  himself.  Hubert 
was  careful  to  observe  some  regard  to  the  law,  and  was  ready  to  yield 
where  he  saw  he  could  not  succeed.  But  Baldwin,  or  those  ■who  acted  with 
his  authority,  uniformly  perverted  the  process  of  law,  and  preferred  the 
weapons  of  terrorism. 

Baldwin,  save  when  led  away  in  this  fashion,  seems  to  have  been 
a  thoroughly  good  man,  a  type  of  the  Bishop  recommended  by 
real  learning  and  sanctity.  Hubert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  statesman-Bishop,  and,  like  other  statesmen,  he 
receives  very  different  characters  from  his  friends  and  front  his 
enemies.  He  was  clearly  an  able  man,  gifted  with  a  singular 
power  of  winning  influence  over  all  kinds  of  people,  and  he  seems 
to  have  done  his  best  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The  fact  is  that 
a  Bishop,  especially  an  Archbishop,  of  those  days  had  so  many 
and  so  incongruous  duties  laid  upon  him  that  no  man  could 
thoroughly  succeed.  A  mere  saint  or  a  mere  scholar  broke  down, 
a  mere  statesman  broke  down  in  another  way,  and  it  was  hard  to 
find  a  man  who  was  all  at  once.  It  was  a  constantly  recurring 
difficulty  that  none  hut  churchmen  were  qualified  to  hold  the 
higher  secular  offices,  and  that  churchmen  could  not  hold  them 
without  forsaking  their  proper  duties  as  churchmen.  That  two 
men  of  such  different  characters  as  Baldwin  and  Hubert  walked 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  same  path  and  aimed  at  the  same 
objects  is  a  fair  presumption  that  those  objects  were  in 
the  main  right,  though  both  may  have  been  sometimes  hurried 
into  unjustifiable  means  of  compassing  them.  Their  main 
object,  in  short,  was  the  independence  of  the  English  Church. 
The  right  of  appeal  to  Rome  was  the  destruction  of  discipline  at 
home.  No  Bishop  could  thoroughly  do  his  duty,  especially  in  any 
question  with  any  powerful  monastic  corporation,  when  every 
cause  could  he  carried  to  a  distant  tribunal,  always  disposed  to 
extend  its  own  powers,  always  disposed  to  snub  the  Bishop  and  to 
favour  those  who  appealed  against  him.  As  Mr.  Stubbs  says,  the 
question  between  the  Archbishop  and  the  monks  was  never  really 
tried  on  its  merits ;  the  controversy  was  always  made  to  turn  on 
the  right  of  appeal.  Putting  aside  any  particular  violent  actions, 
the  case  stands  thus.  In  itself,  the  foundation  of  the  college  of 
Hackington  could  in  no  way  injure  the  rights  of  Christ  Church. 
There  was  no  sort  of  legal  evidence  that  King  or  Archbishop, 
Bishops  or  Canons,  meditated  the  slightest  inroad  on  the  privileges 
of  the  convent.  No  tribunal  judging  according  to  law  ot  any  sort 
could  have  condemned  the  general  scheme,  though  it  might 
reasonably  have  condemned  some  particular  actions  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin.  Still  the  monks  were  probably  quite  right  in  their 
suspicion  that  something  contrary  to  their  privileges  was  intended. 
The  truth  is  that  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  were  driven  to 
compass  a  desirable  object  by  underhand  means.  The  monks  were 
utterly  out  of  place  in  the  Cathedral  chinches  at  all ;  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  monstrous  that  the  first  minister  of  the  Church  and  the 
first  peer  of  the  realm  should  he  chosen  by  a  body  of  men  who 
had  nominally  gone  out  of  the  world  to  save  their  own  souls.  If 
monks  were  ■wanted  at  Canterbury,  there  was  St.  Augustine’s  ready 
for  them.  But  to  substitute  a  secular  Chapter  for  the  monks 
of  Christ  Church  was  a  thing  which  no  King  or  Bishop 
ventured  openly  to  propose.  They  were  driven  to  subtle  shifts,  yet 
shifts  not  so  subtle  but  that  the  monks  saw  through  them.  And 
the  monks  had  a  case  too.  However  unfit  they  were  to  choose  an 
Archbishop,  they  at  least  kept  constant  residence  and  discharged 
in  their  own  persons  the  duties  of  their  church,  “  non  vicario  sed 
suo  ore  Deum  laudantes,”  in  contrast  to  the  frightful  non-residence 
and  pluralities  of  the  secular  Canous. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Stubbs  has  still  something  more  in 
store  for  us,  in  the  shape  of  the  hitherto  almost  inaccessible 
Chronicle  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough. 


ETONIANA.* 

IIE  details  of  Eton  life  have  a  national  interest  which  does 
not  belong  in  the  same  measure  to  the  routine  of  any  other 
public  school.  Associated  with  names  which  are  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  property  of  the  country  at  large,  these  details  have 
passed  into  the  common  knowledge  of  all  educated  Englishmen, 
and  become  scarcely  less  historical  than  the  memories  which  they 
surround.  But  if  thousands  of  persons  who  have  never  enjoyed  so 
much  as  “  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College  ”  have  heard  of  the 
Playing  Fields  and  the  Christopher,  Surly  and  the  Brocas,  Six¬ 
penny  Corner  and  Fifteen-Arch  Bridge,  it  may  he  doubted 
whether,  even  among  Etonians,  the  early  history  of  the  school  is 
much  known.  The  spirit  in  which  public  school  life  is  usually 
experienced  or  recalled  differs  from  the  spirit  of  research  much  as 
the  Iliad  differs  from  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  There 
is  a  flood  of  light  on  the  foreground,  where  the  heroes  are  living 
and  fighting  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  reality.  But  the  past  is 
dimly  remembered  and  vaguely  spoken  of.  As  the  reminiscences 
of  Nestor  serve  merely  to  throw  out  the  Trojan  age  more  vividly 
against  a  shadowy  but  majestic  background,  so  the  traditions 
which  live  in  a  public  school  just  suffice  to  give  the  prestige  of 
antiquity  to  established  modes  of  thought  and  action.  Such  tra¬ 
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ditions  affect  nothing  of  the  bleak  precision  of  history.  They  do  not 
seek,  with  prosaic  curiosity,  to  trace  the  growth  of  august  usages, 
or  to  disenchant  the  present  by  profanely  conceiving  of  a  time  when 
that  which  is  was  not.  Rather  they  speak  with  mystery  and 
reserve  of  days  when  the  heroes  coped  still  more  successfully  with 
the  gods,  and  the  gods  were  twice  Olympian ;  when  the  course  for 
the  W estminster  race  was  six  miles ;  when  William  Codrington 
jumped  Chalvey  brook  with  the  beagles;  when  Pickering 
played  against  Harrow  at  fourteen ;  when  the  head-master 
was  as  powerful  as  two  provosts  now  are ;  and  when  the 
provost,  in  a  grey  antiquity,  was  the  great  aud  good  Sir 
Henry  Wotton.  Only  twice  in  modern  times,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  has  an  Etonian  felt  impelled  to  let  in  the  light  of 
common  day  upon  the  haze  of  this  Homeric  past.  In  1 848  the 
present  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon  published  Some  Account  of  the 
Foundation  of  Eton,  and  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
School.  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  himself  a  colleger,  wrote  as  the 
champion  of  collegers,  and  exposed,  with  great  force  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  abuses  which  have  since  been  amended. 

The  author  of  Etoniana,  apparently  an  oppidan,  is  probably  one  of 
the  few  persons  who  ever  studied  the  ancient  records  of  Eton  with¬ 
out  any  controversial  object.  The  result  is  a  very  pleasant  little 
book,  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  about  the  early 
history  of  the  school,  and  some  graphic  sketches,  contributed 
by  correspondents,  of  Eton  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Henry  Vl.  had  from  his  boyhood  contemplated  the  foundation 
of  a  college,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  and  reign  (1441) 
carried  the  purpose  into  effect.  A  charter  was  granted  to  “  the 
King’s  College  of  our  Lady  of  Eton  beside  Wyndsor,”  the  number 
of  the  scholars  being  originally  3  5  ;  but  this  number  was  soon 
increased  to  70.  Wykeham’s  College,  with  which  Henry  had 
become  familiar  during  his  residence  at  Winchester  with  his 
uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  was  the  model  of  the  new  foundation. 
In  the  tenor  of  the  statutes,  in  the  plan  of  study,  even  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  buildings,  there  was  a  close  resemblance. 
William  of  Waynflete,  who  had  for  eleven  years  been  head¬ 
master  of  Winchester,  migrated,  at  the  King’s  request,  to  Eton, 
and  became  the  first  provost.  The  ties  which  bound  the  younger 
to  the  elder  college  were  solemnly  attested,  as  early  as  1442,  by 
an  instrument  of  alliance  known  as  the  “  Amicabilis  Concordia.” 
This  document  recited  the  common  interests  and  objects  of  the 
two  Societies  —  “  one  in  spirit  and  intent,  though  divided  in 
locality  ”  —  and  pledged  them  to  a  mutual  defence  of  each  other’s 
rights  and  privileges,  and  a  perpetual  interchange  of  good  offices. 
The  endowments  of  Eton  were  derived  chiefly  from  the 
confiscated  estates  of  priories  founded  in  England  by  Norman 
abbeys.  Thus  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy  had  founded 
the  priory  of  Okebourne  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  priory  of 
Weedon-Bec  in  Northamptonshire.  The  lands  of  both  were 
bestowed  by  Henry  VI.  on  Eton,  and  those  of  Okebourne  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  endowment.  Under  Edward  of  York,  the  Lan¬ 
castrian  foundation  was  in  danger  of  being  merged  in  the  college 
of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  and  Pius  II.  had  actually  granted  a 
bulla  unionis  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  energetic  resistance  of  the 
provost,  William  of  Westhury,  averted  the  danger.  It  was  in 
the  head-mastership  of  Coxe (1 528-1 535) that  Eton  seems  first 
to  have  risen  to  high  repute ;  and  thenceforth  it  takes  a  decided 
part  in  questions  of  Church  and  State.  Queen  Mary  appears  to 
have  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  impart  a  Roman  Catholic 
bias  to  the  college,  which  in  her  reign  gave  its  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Eton 
wa3  a  stronghold  of  loyalty  in  the  Great  Rebellion ;  though  the 
first  Etonian  who,  as  such,  was  promoted  by  Charles  II.,  did  not 
owe  his  advancement  solely  to  his  services.  “  Rochester  is  said 
to  have  made  a  bet  with  the  King  that  he  would  find  an  uglier 
man  than  Lauderdale,  and  forthwith  to  have  introduced  Allestree.” 
This  loyal  Etonian,  who  had  fought  in  the  student’s  troop  at 
Oxford,  and  risked  his  neck  more  than  once  in  conducting  the 
secret  correspondence,  was  then  remembered  and  made  provost. 
The  continuous  and  authentic  records  of  Eton  date  from  the  head- 
mastership  of  Dr.  Newborough,  who  retired  in  171 1;  and  thence¬ 
forth  the  growth  of  the  school  may  he  traced  more  distinctly. 
Of  the  numbers  in  earlier  times,  we  know  only  that  the  statutes 
originally  provided  for  the  reception  of  20  commcnsales  (oppidans), 
in  addition  to  the  35  (afterwards  70)  scholars;  that  about  the 
year  1608  the  average  number  of  oppidans  was  30;  and  that  in 
1678  the  total  number  of  the  school  was  207.  But  when  Dr. 
Snape  resigned  in  1720,  he  left  400  boys  on  the  list.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  success  of  Dr.  Barnard’s  administration  (1754-1756) 
resulted  in  a  total  of  522  ;  which  the  failure,  no  less  signal,  of  his 
successor,  Dr.  Foster — a  good  scholar  but  a  wretched  adminis¬ 
trator — reduced  to  230.  Under  Dr.  Goodall  (1800-1809)  the 
numbers  came  up  again  to  5 1 1 ,  and  appear  from  that  time  to 
have  steadily  increased,  until  Dr.  Hawtrey,  in  1 846,  could  record 
a  total  of  777.  The  number  of  the  school  at  the  time  when 
Etoniana  was  written  is  stated  as  825. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  school  in  Elizabeth’s  time  are 
graphically  set  forth  in  the  “  Consuetudinarium  vetus  Scholoo 
Etonensis,”  drawn  up  about  1560:  — 

Like  Wykeham’s  scholars,  the  Eton  boys  rose  at  five,  said  their  Latin 
prayers  antiphonally  while  dressing,  then  made  their  own  beds  and  swept 
out  their  chambers.  Two  by  two  they  “  went  down,”  to  wash,  probably  at 
some  outdoor  conduit  or  fountain  like  the  Winchester  “Moab.”  At  six 
the  under-master  came  into  school,  read  prayers  there,  and  the  day’s  work 
began.  There  were  seven  forms,  the  seventh  being  the  highest.  They  seem 
to  have  worked  continuously  from  six  o’clock  until  past  nine,  when  there 
was  an  interval  of  an  hour ;  then  they  had  prayers  again  at  ten,  and  went  to 
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dinner  at  eleven  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  anything  like 
breakfast.  From  twelve  to  three  came  school  again  ;  then,  after  an  hour’s 
interval,  school  from  four  to  five,  at  which  hour  seems  to  have  come  supper, 
though  no  direct  mention  is  made  of  any  such  meal :  but  supper  they  cer¬ 
tainly  had.  They  were  at  work  again,  under  the  superintendence  of  monitors, 
from  six  to  eight,  with  a  slight  interval  for  “  bever,”  as  at  Winchester,  which 
refection  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  draught  of  small  beer  and  a 
piece  of  bread.  At  eight  they  went  to  bed. 

The  year  1662,  during  which  the  plague  was  apprehended  at 
Eton,  deserves  to  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  school  discipline. 
A  boy  was  flogged  for  shirking  the  morning  pipe  which  was  pre¬ 
scribed  to  be  solemnly  smoked  in  school  every  day.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  monstrous  a  grievance  compulsory  smoking  would 
appear,  when  it  was  not  a  point  of  honour  to  dissemble  the  sensa¬ 
tions  which  it  usually  excites  in  the  young.  Passing  to  later  times, 
we  have  some  glimpses  of  Eton  celebrities  in  the  last  century — 
Horace  Walpole,  Gray,  Porson,  and  the  versatile  Sir  James  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Sleat.  The  story  of  Jacob  Bryant  and  George  III.,  from 
Madame  d’Arblay’s  Memoirs,  is  not  omitted ;  and  we  have  the 
graceful  Latin  elegiacs  in  which  Lord  Wellesley  looks  forward  to 
Eton  as  his  last  resting-place.  But  if  a  false  quantity  can  disturb 
the  last  rest  of  those  to  whom,  while  they  lived,  prosody  was 
sacred,  then  may  “  W.  L.  C.”  or  his  printer  shortly  expect  a  noc¬ 
turnal  visit  from  Richard,  Marquis  Wellesley.  “  Magna  sequi  et 
summaj  minciri  culmina  famoe  ”  does  not  scan,  and  is  nonsense ; 
but  the  true  reading  is  obviously  mirari. 

A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  two  customs  now 
obsolete — Montem,  and  Hunting  the  Ram.  The  latter  was  the 
less  celebrated,  and  the  less  worthy  of  Eton.  It  consisted  in  a  ram 
being  hunted  to  death  by  the  scholars  on  Election  Saturday. 
Rawlinson  records  a  notable  ram-hunt  on  August  1,  1730,  when 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  “  in  at  the  death  of  the  ram,  and  his 

club  was  bloodyed  according  to  custom . It  was  generally 

observed  that  H.R.H.  returned  to  Windsor  very  well  pleased;” 
thus  early  developing  the  tastes  which  sixteen  years  later  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Butcher.  The  ram-hunt  was  abo¬ 
lished,  and  by  no  means  too  soon,  in  1 747 ;  but,  according  to 
Etoniana,  “  Haggett  asserts  that  the  ram  still  made  his  appearance 
at  the  high  table  in  pasties  at  the  Election  Monday  dinner,  at  the 
date  of  his  writing,  1760.”  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Roger  Haggett 
intended  a  grim  joke.  He  loved  his  grievance,  and  may  have 
intended  to  express  by  a  forcible  metaphor  the  quality  of  the 
mutton-pies,  just  as  a  later  satirist  recognised  the  donkey  of 
Cairo  in  the  “  black  uncertain  viand  ”  served  at  the  table  d'hote  of 
a  well-known  establishment  in  that  city. 

The  chapters  on  Boating  and  Cricket  are  perhaps  the  pleasantest 
in  the  book,  because  they  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  school 
tradition.  “Boating,”  as  Purefoy  says  in  Eton  Schooldays,  “is 
more  swell  than  dry-bobbing  ” ;  but  they  are  here  treated  with 
strict  impartiality.  Amateur  theatricals  have  flourished  more  or 
less  at  Eton  from  very  early  times,  and  they  also  have  a  chapter 
to  themselves.  Addison’s  Cato  was  got  up  by  stealth  in  Dr. 
Barnard’s  time — i.e.  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century — and 
Cato,  with  some  difficulty,  found  an  old  wig  in  the  shop  of  a 
Windsor  barber;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  soliloquy,  Barnard  him¬ 
self  rushed  on  the  stage,  tore  off  Cato’s  wig,  and  hung  it  up  as  a 
trophy  in  his  study.  “  There,  after  a  time,  it  was  recognised  by 
Dr.  Burton,  the  vice-provost,  as  his  own  cast-off  property.  So  well 
had  the  barber  restored  it,  that  Burton,  who  was  a  man  of  small 
economies,  claimed  it  and  took  it  into  wear  again,  declaring  that  it 
was  as  good  as  new.”  In  Dr.  Keate’s  time,  a  strong  corps  was 
formed  under  the  management  of  Germain  Lavie  and  the  late  Lord 
Carlisle.  The  original  scene  of  action  was  a  boatloft,  but  the 
company  afterwards  migrated  to  a  large  warehouse  in  Datchet 
Lane.  St.  Vincent  Bowen’s  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  Bob  Acres  are 
mentioned  by  a  contemporary  as  among  the  greatest  triumphs ; 
but  Moultrie  (the  poet),  “  in  domestic  pathos  was  unrivalled  ” ;  and 
Lord  Carlisle  “played  Mrs.  Oakley  and  Mrs.  Candour  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  and  success.”  The  company’s  ambition  was  its  ruin. 
The  Iron  Chest  was  got  up  with  great  splendour ;  invitations  were 
issued  ;  but  the  affair  got  wind,  and  the  manager  had  an  interview 
witli  the  head-master,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  after  a  farewell 
performance  of  Speed  the  Plouyh,  “  the  curtain  dropped  for  ever 
upon  Datchet  Lane.” 

A  chapter  on  Eton  magazines  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  tribute 
to  some  literary  Etonians  who  have  perhaps  scarcely  met  with 
their  due  meed  of  fame.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Canning  as  editor 
of  the  Microcosm,  in  the  days  when  Fox  came  down  and  “  made 
dinners  ”  at  the  Christopher  for  the  future  statesman  and  young 
Lord  Holland.  But  the  Etonian,  which  first  appeared  in  1821, 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  school  magazine  that  has  ever 
existed,  if  considered  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  its  editorial 
staff.  It  was  managed  by  a  society  of  seven  or  eight,  which 
included  at  the  same  time  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  John 
Moultrie,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  William  Sydney  Walker. 
Moultrie’s  “  Godiva,”  which  came  out  in  the  Etonian,  drew  a 
striking  compliment  from  Gifford,  then  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
lleuievj : — “  If  that  young  Moultrie  writes  prose  as  well  as  he  writes 
poetry,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.”  The  author  of 
Etoniana  ascribes  the  general  inferiority  of  the  more  recent  Eton 
periodicals  to  the  taste  for  trashy  novels  instead  of  good  English 
literature,  and  remarks  that  the  modern  Harrow  and  Rugby 
magazines  are  equally  poor.  Now  we  believe  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Eton  eflbrts  in  this  way  are  bad,  even  compared 
with  those  of  Harrow  and  Rugby ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
literary  trash  in  circulation  than  there  used  to  be  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  an  adequate  explanation  where  the  ablest  boys  of  a 


great  school  are  in  the  question.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  regard 
this  decadence  in  Eton  literature  as  one  of  those  tits  of  torpor 
which  from  time  to  time  interrupt  the  activity  of  a  public  school 
in  some  particular  direction,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
assign  a  particular  reason.  With  the  best  teaching,  and  with 
plenty  of  good  material,  a  great  school  will  sometimes  cease  for  a 
considerable  period  to  turn  out  successful  University  men.  Very 
slight  and  perfectly  unaccountable  changes  in  the  general  tone  of 
a  public  school  will  change  the  whole  course  of  its  energies  and 
the  whole  character  of  its  successes  for  years  together. 

We  take  leave  of  Etoniana  with  regret.  The  evidences  of 
careful  research  will  entitle  the  author  to  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  his  brother  Etonians  even  when  he  disturbs  cherished 
hallucinations,  as  we  believe  he  does  when  he  states — no  doubt 
correctly  —  that  K.S.  after  the  names  of  collegers  means 
“  The  King’s  Scholars  ”  (George  III.  having  bestowed  that  title), 
and  not  “Scholars  for  King’s  College.”  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  has  authority  for  “Rawgeneau”  instead  of  Rageneau  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  “  Dame  ”),  but  we  suspect  that  to  some 
this  also  will  be  “  demtus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.”  The 
easy  and  natural  style  of  the  book  is  well  suited  to  chatty  remi¬ 
niscences  ;  and  it  has  one  characteristic  which  is  singular  indeed. 
To  say  that  the  author  has  avoided  egotism  would  be  to  do  him 
no  sort  of  justice.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  there  are  but 
two  expressions  which  throw  any  direct  light  on  the  question 
whether  the  author  was  himself  an  Etonian.  It  is  by  accuracy 
of  detail,  and  by  the  spirit  which  proclaims  these  labours  to  have 
been  labours  of  love,  that  this  pleasant  little  book  reveals  itself  as 
a  tribute  to  Eton  by  an  attached  and  loyal  son. 


CHLOROFORM* 

CERTAIN  physician,  being  asked  how  chloroform  was  dis¬ 
covered,  said  that  he  supposed  it  must  have  been  by 
inspiration.  The  higher  significance  of  his  phrase  was  so  far 
justifiable  in  that  no  single  discovery  has  conferred  so  much  indi¬ 
vidual  benefit  on  mankind  as  the  demonstration  of  this  safe, 
certain,  and  pleasant  method  of  extinguishing  pain.  In  its  other 
meaning,  the  word  “  inspiration  ”  exactly  describes  how  the  anaes¬ 
thetic  or  sensation-destroying  properties  of  chloroform  were  first 
found  out.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  invited  a  few  congenial 
spirits  to  meet  at  his  house,  and  personally  test  (at  their  own  risk) 
a  variety  of  substances,  with  intent  to  discover  a  more  satisfactory 
antesthetic  than  tether,  which  was  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
nauseousness  of  its  vapour,  and  the  large  quantity  and  long  time 
required  to  establish  the  necessary  influence.  To  convey  some 
idea  of  the  risk  which  these  experiments  involved,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  chloroform  (which  they  only  took  in  its  turn)  had 
already  been  pronounced  by  M.  Flourens  to  be  dangerous  to  life. 
They  experimented  with  it  on  November  20th,  1 847.  “  Drs. 

Simpson,  Keith,  and  Duncan  sat  each  with  a  tumbler  in  hand, 
and  in  the  tumbler  a  napkin.  Chloroform  was  poured  upon  each 
napkin,  and  all  patiently  inhaled  and  waited  for  something  to 
turn  up.  After  a  probation,  Dr.  Simpson,  drowsy  as  he  was, 
became  convinced  that  something  had  turned  up,  for  he  heard  Dr. 
Duncan  snoring,  and  Dr.  Keith  kicking  about  in  an  inelegant 
manner.”  They  were  profoundly  asleep,  and  would  have  certainly 
startled  an  intruding  domestic  more  than  the  pipe  of  Raleigh 
frightened  his  servant.  The  action  of  these  savans  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  proceedings  of  those  who  first  used  tether  as  an 
anaesthetic  at  Boston,  in  America,  in  September,  1 846.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  honour  of  discovering  chloroform  was  at  once 
conceded  to  Dr.  Simpson.  In  America,  the  discovery  of  the 
employment  of  tether  vapour  was  disputed  by  those  who  made  the 
earliest  experiments,  and  the  squabble  would  probably  be  still  going- 
on  if  chloroform  had  not  so  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  aether  as 
a  means  of  destroying  sensibility  to  pain. 

But  the  search  for  such  a  mighty  agent  had  been  prosecuted  for 
centuries  previously ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Snow,  aether  itself  was 
probably  used  as  an  anaesthetic  by  Baptista  Porta,  the  date  of  his 
discovery  being  almost  coincident  with  that  of  the  first  arrival  of 
Columbus  in  America.  This  Baptista  Porta,  curiously  enough, 
was  also  the  inventor  of  the  camera,  and  the  most  marvellous 
results  of  modern  photography  achieved  by  its  aid  depend  upon 
the  solvent  virtues  of  this  same  aether  in  preparing  the  collodion 
film.  The  first  employment  of  anaesthetics  dates  yet  further  back. 
From  very  early  times,  humane  physicians  earnestly  pursued  the 
search  for  some  method  of  ensuring  freedom  from  pain  whilst 
the  knife  or  the  cautery  did  its  dread  work.  The  nepenthes  of  the 
ancients  consisted  chiefly  of  intoxicating  herbs,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Indian  hemp  as  a  means  of  deadening  pain  was  common  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Scythians.  The  most 
learned  and  best-esteemed  of  our  professional  societies,  occupying  in 
medicine  much  the  same  position  which  the  Royal  Society  bears  in 
general  science,  recently  appointed  a  select  committee  to  examine 
and  report  on  many  matters  of  exceeding  importance,  both  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  the  public,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  chloroform  vapour 
as  an  anaesthetic.  This  was  a  wise  and  timely  proceeding,  since 
there  had,  year  by  year,  grown  up  very  serious  doubts  among  the 
uninitiated  as  to  the  safety  of  its  employment.  “Another  death 
from  chloroform  ”  is  a  stereotyped  paragraph-heading.  And  the 
condition  of  fright  induced  by  the  suspicion  of  such  a  result  forms 
a  very  bad  preparation  for  those  about  to  submit  to  its  influence. 

*  Chloroform ;  its  Action  and  Administration,  By  Arthur  Ernest  Sansom, 
M.B.  London.  London:  John  Churchill  &  Sous.  1865. 
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Dr.  Sansom  lias  carefully  collected  the  results  of  various  observers 
as  to  the  dangers  of  chloroform,  and  the  statistics  are  very 
re-assuring.  For  relief  from  the  pangs  attendant  on  childbirth  it 
has  been  used  about  40,000  times  in  London  alone,  -without  a  j 
single  accident.  In  general  operations  (and  these  furnish  the 
materials  for  the  accident  paragraphs),  it  may  be  estimated  that 
chloroform  has,  up  to  the  present  date,  been  administered  upwards 
of  four  millions  ot  times,  and  that  nearly  every  case  of  death  from 
its  use  has  been  published  to  the  world.  The  statistics  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  deaths  caused  by  administration  of  chloroform 
vapour  give,  as  the  result,  an  average  of  one  death  in  16,000  cases 
of  inhalation.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  an  unfair  estimate,  since 
the  numbers  include  all  those  deaths  which  occurred  before  the 
profession  had  thoroughly  learnt  the  safest  methods  of  using 
chloroform,  what  are  the  chief  dangers  attendant  on  its  applica¬ 
tion,  and  how  they  may  best  be  averted. 

The  great  discovery  was,  it  seems,  nearly  strangled  in  its 
birth : — 

In  the  first  case  in  which  Dr.  Simpson  proposed  to  try  the  effects  of  chloro¬ 
form  in  a  surgical  operation,  just  as  the  preliminaries  were  arranged,  the 
toy  died.  Not  a  breath  of  chloroform  had  been  given.  So,  in  another  case, 
an  apparatus  tor  administering  chloroform  was  applied  to  a  patient  about  to 
be  operated  on.  Suddenly  he  died.  All  around  thought  chloroform  had 
brought  about  the  result.  When  they  came  to  examine  matters  they  found 
that  the  valve  was  closed,  and  not  a  whiff  of  chloroform  had  entered  the 
lungs.  Is  it  not  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  such  cases  have 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  supposed  deaths  from  chloroform  ? 

There  are  certain  popular  errors  in  reference  to  the  use  of  chloro¬ 
form,  some  of  which  Dr.  Sansom  exposes  : — 

We  have  heard  stories  of  crimes  being  attempted  whilst  the  victims  have 
been  close  to  a  crowd  of  people,  or  in  a  railway  carriage  with  other  persons, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  chloroform  was  employed  by  the  perpetrators. 
This  is  very  difficult  of  belief.  Without  the  consent  of  the  patient,  or  with¬ 
out  his  being  forcibly  held  for  several  minutes,  insensibility  cannot  be  pro-  I 
duced. 

It  may  be  added,  that  pure  chloroform,  if  spilled  on  the 
skin,  or  touching  the  membrane  of  the  lips,  is  a  powerful 
irritant,  and  that  this  is  an  additional  safeguard  where  any 
criminal  attempt  is  made  to  administer  it.  But  there  are  other 
popular  errors  on  the  subject — such  as  that  chloroform  injures  the 
memory,  impairs  the  intellect,  and  is  especially  dangerous  to  timid 
women.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  first  two  conjec¬ 
tures,  and  the  recorded  mortality  shows  that  the  deaths  in  the  case 
of  men  are  at  least  double  the  number  of  those  occurring  in  women 
subjected  to  its  influence.  The  explanation  of  this  appears  to  be 
that  the  most  unfavourable  condition  for  the  inhalation  of  chloro¬ 
form  vapour  is  that  produced  by  habitual  excess  in  drink — that 
soddened,  debilitated  state  of  the  system  which  doctors  call 
chronic  alcoholism,  and  which  is,  of  course,  much  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  male  sex. 

That  precision  of  observation  which  forms  so  notable  and 
hopeful  a  characteristic  of  modern  medical  research  has  done  [ 
good  service  in  the  demonstration  of  the  virtues  and  the  dangers 
of  chloroform,  so  that  even  an  unprofessional  person  may  readily  i 
understand  how  it  is  that  risk  of  death  is  incurred  whenever  the 
pleasant  apple-flavoured  vapour  is  incautiously  inhaled  to  relieve 
present  pain.  Its  efficacy  is  certain,  but  the  temporary  immunity 
from  suffering  is  only  obtained  at  the  risk  of  immediate  death. 
If  chloroform  be  poured  on  a  flat  surface,  it  entirely  evaporates 
in  a  few  seconds.  It  mixes  in  the  form  of  vapour  with  the  sur-  I 
rounding  air ;  and  if  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  this  vapour  and 
a  small  amount  of  air  (as  in  a  cone  of  linen  on  which  chloroform 
has  been  indiscriminately  poured),  the  result  is  an  atmosphere  j 
which,  when  inhaled,  may  produce  extreme  danger,  or  even  ! 
immediate  death.  The  quantity  of  this  volatilized  vapour  cannot,  i 
without  danger,  exceed  five  per  cent,  in  its  relation  to  the  inspired  j 
air.  Twelve  per  cent,  is  destructive  to  life.  Three  and  a  half  per  j 
cent,  assures  all  the  required  effects,  and  leaves  a  good  margin  on  | 
the  safe  side.  This  is  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  Report  of  the  I 
Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  on  this  point.  How 
this  result  should  be  secured,  and  the  exact  percentage  maintained 
with  patients  who  take  their  breaths  irregularly  (and  thus  allow  the 
vapour  to  accumulate  dangerously),  or  who  struggle,  all  unwit¬ 
tingly,  and  thus  permit  the  dissipation  of  the  subtle  vapour,  was  a 
question  which  the  medical  profession  had  to  solve  for  its  own 
credit,  and  the  results  of  the  inquiry  are  very  satisfactory  to  those  j 
personally  concerned  in  the  matter.  If  one  must  have  a  tooth  out, 
or  a  limb  off,  or  undergo  perforce  any  other  kind  of  physical 
unpleasantness,  the  assurance  of  freedom  from  pain  without  at 
all  adding  to  the  danger  of  the  operation  takes  away  much  of 
the  dread,  and  increases  the  chances  of  recovery.  Dr.  Sansom 
shows  that  the  mortality  after  amputations  for  disease  was 
nearly  twice  as  great  before  chloroform  was  used  as  it  has  been 
since  its  general  employment.  Indeed,  in  the  old  time,  patients 
occasionally  died  on  the  operating- table  absolutely  from  fear,  and  | 
before  the  surgeon  had  touched  them. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  chloroform  ought  ever  to 
be  administered.  The  one  provides  that  the  inspired  air,  pre-  I 
viously  prepared  in  a  large  reservoir  or  bag,  shall  contain  an  exact  J 
and  safe  percentage  of  chloroform  vapour;  so  that  the  patient,  [ 
however  he  may  breathe,  can  get  no  more  than  the  regulation 
dose.  Under  this  regime,  the  insensibility  may  be  maintained  for  j 
many  consecutive  hours,  if  necessary.  The  apparatus  for  the  purpose  [ 
was  devised  by  Mr.  Clover,  an  eminent  London  practitioner,  and  j 
has  been  personally  employed  by  him  upwards  of  a  thousand  j 
times  without  a  mishap.  This  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  assuring  j 
the  minimum  of  risk.  La  the  other  process  the  safety  of  the  1 


patient  depends  exclusively  on  the  personal  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  operator.  In  Mr.  Clover’s  method  it  is  assumed 
that  the  inflated  bag  contains  a  mixture  absolutely  innocuous  under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  used.  But  as  chloroform  is  generally 
administered,  rudely  poured  on  a  folded  cloth,  or  on  sponge  or  lint, 
the  handy  contrivance  is  a  focus  of  vapour  which  has  a  deadly 
strength ;  so  that  undivided  attention  is  necessary  to  watch  for 
and  avert  those  symptoms  which  indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
breath  or  two  taken  containing  so  excessive  an  amount  of  the 
subtle  vapour  as  to  be  dangerous.  It  is  under  this  latter  method 
of  administration  that  all  the  deaths  have  occurred.  Yet 
this  is  the  method  of  administering  chloroform  vapour  which 
the  profession  recognise,  simply  because  in  good  hands  it  is  safe 
enough ;  and  the  apparatus  used  cannot  be  too  simple.  The  best 
yet  introduced,  because  it  is  the  simplest,  is  that  devised  by  Dr. 
Skinner  of  Liverpool,  and  to  which  Dr.  Sansom  does  but  scant 
justice.  lie  has  an  inhaler  of  his  own,  which  is  somewhat  pre¬ 
tentiously  described.  It  presents  the  very  great  disadvantage 
common  to  all  “  inhalers,”  that  the  administrator  is  led  to  place 
faith  in  the  ingeniously  contrived  apparatus,  and  may  thereby  be 
induced  to  relax  that  unceasing  vigilance  which  is  the  only  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  patient. 

If  there  are  possible  dangers,  such  as  make  every  prudent 
doctor  anxiously  observant  throughout  the  whole  time  of  a 
patient’s  insensibility  under  chloroform,  it  is  evident  that  any 
careless  and  ignorant  use  of  the  anaesthetic  must  be  fraught  with 
extreme  risk.  And  this  warning  needs  to  be  publicly  given, 
since  there  are  many  persons  who,  ignorant  of  the  dangers  they 
incur,  themselves  employ  chloroform  vapour  for  the  mitigation  of 
temporary  pain,  breathing  it  through  a  saturated  handkerchief 
until  insensibility  occurs.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  unaware 
of  the  risk  at  which  they  “  snatch  a  fearful  joy  ”  : —  , 

Looking  over  the  record  of  fifty-six  cases  of  death  [says  Dr.  Sansom],  I 
see  that  in  four  the  chloroform  was  administered  by  the  patients  themselves, 
and  in  four  by  an  unprofessional  person.  Is  it  necessary  to  urge  the  danger 
of  the  self-administration  of  chloroform  ?  Nothing  seems  to  be  more 
obvious.  The  action  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  one  who  swallows  a  draught 
of  a  solution  of  prussic  acid,  hoping  it  will  not  kill  him. 

Dr.  Sansom’s  work  is  a  very  careful  digest  of  the  present  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  subject,  and  supplies  much  information  about  the 
more  abstruse  questions  of  the  physiological  action  of  chloroform  and 
its  chemical  relations,  as  well  as  on  immediately  practical  matters 
concerning  the  doses  to  be  administered  and  the  treatment  to  be 
pursued  if  danger  threaten.  It  might  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
a  little  more  precision  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences  and  the 
selection  of  the  words  employed.  There  is  no  kind  of  literature 
which  so  especially  demands  an  educated,  clear,  and  simple  style 
as  that  which  conveys  medical  information,  for  the  reader  should 
grasp  at  once  the  author’s  meaning  without  the  previous  necessity 
of  unravelling  an  involved  sentence,  or  determining  the  meaning  of  an 
inexpressive  word.  The  works  of  Hunter,  Fothergill,  and  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son  supply  the  medical  literary  aspirant  with  models  of  style.  And 
the  study  has  its  practical  advantages,  for  many  a  medical  work 
has  fallen  dead  from  the  press  because  its  author,  having  some¬ 
thing  to  say  worthy  of  attention,  would  wrap  it  up  in  an  impene¬ 
trable  cloud  of  involved  verbiage. 


THE  TRILOGY  OF  /ESCIIYLUS.* 

IN  the  turn  of  tide  in  the  direction  of  translation  which  has 
been  noticeable  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it  might  seem 
strange  at  first  sight  that  HUschylus  generally,  and  the  Orestean 
Trilogy  in  particular,  has  not  found  more  favour.  If  supply  follows 
demand  as  a  fixed  rule,  then  public  taste  is  to  blame  for  lacking 
appreciation  of  the  grandest  subject  of  antiquity.  But  the  fairer 
way  of  interpreting  this  seeming  indifference  is  to  suppose  that, 
unless  there  arise  those  who  know  how  to  put  the  great  master- 
work  of  AEschylus  into  such  a  form  as  the  public  can  understand 
and  relish,  it  is  not  the  public’s  fault  if  it  remains  without  this 
rich  addition  to  its  mental  food.  The  nation  which  produced  a 
Shakspeare  can  hardly  have  any  inherent  antipathy  to  the  creations 
of  so  kindred  a‘  genius  as  riEschylus.  Those  who  can  realize  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  the  countrymen  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Helen  Faucit,  surely  need  no  special  knowledge  of  Greek  to  induce 
them  to  welcome  the  Cassandras,  Clytemnestras,  or  Electras  of  the 
ancient  Greek  drama,  if  only  these  are  introduced  to  them  by 
translators  adequate  to  the  task — translators  who  to  nice  scholar¬ 
ship  add  clearness  of  perception,  genuine  poetic  sympathies,  and 
last,  though  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  large  acquaintance 
with  the  dramatic  as  well  as  other  poetry  of  our  own  country. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  reason  why  zEschylus  has  not  found  of  late 
so  many  translators  as  Homer  is  obvious  enough.  While  the 
latter  is  simple  and  direct  in  style,  going  right  to  his  point, 
as  a  ballad-writer  would  do,  and  consequently  easy  to  be 
rendered  into  English  in  some  fashion,  no  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
however  learned,  can  attempt  the  intricacies,  the  grand  flights, 
the  deep  things  of  the  former,  without  feeling  that  to  bring  the 
chief  of  Greek  dramatists  home  to  an  English  reader  there  is 
needed  a  gift  more  precious  than  even  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  original — to  wit,  the  skill  to  catch  the  threads  and  links  of  the 
author’s  thought,  and  to  convert  them  into  congenial  English  as 
unpedantically  as  possible.  A  chorus  translated  by  a  schoolbojq 
as  he  himself  (let  alone  his  master)  will  readily  agree,  is  a  synonym 
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for  a  rare  jumble  of  unmeaning  words  and  unconnected  sentences. 
But  to  present  to  unclassical  readers  an  enjoyable  English  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Agamemnon  or  Chocphorec  is  an  undertaking  requiring 
long  familiarity  with  their  author,  much  musing  over  the  connection 
of  line  with  line,  clause  with  clause,  strophe  with  antistrophe, 
as  well  as  that  ars  celare  artem  which  consists  in  throwing 
the  results  of  such  intimate  study  into  a  natural  and  unforced 
sequence.  This  is  no  easy  matter.  This  deters  many  from  the 
attempt,  discourages  many  who  have  attempted,  and  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  very  limited  success  of  such  versions  of  YEschylus 
as  we  are  acquainted  with.  No  one  in  these  days  would  dream  of 
looking  into  Potter,  the  Norfolk  rector  who  in  the  last  century 
translated  YEschylus  “  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Montagu  ” ;  and  whose 
version,  well  enough  for  its  day,  fails  to  satisfy  the  advanced 
critical  knowledge  and  poetic  requirements  of  our  own.  He  is 
constantly  to  be  found  bewailing  in  his  notes  the  evanescence, 
during  the  process  of  translation,  of  choice  beauties  in  the  original; 
nor  can  one  wonder  at  this  when  one  finds  him  melting  down  the 
pregnant  expressions  (Agam.  376-7) : 

Biarai  S’  a  raXaiva  tthQuj 

ITloo/3ov\oa'at£  aij-tprog  aras 
into  such  unexpressive  and  stampless  commonplace  as 
But  suasive  is  the  voice  of  vice 
That  spreads  tli’  insidious  snare. 

And  it  is  much  the  same  with  Harford  and  Medwin,  if  we  may 
trust  our  recollection  of  their  uninviting  translations.  None  of 
these  bring  to  their  task  those  peculiar  qualifications  for  achieving 
it  worthily  which  we  can  believe  to  have  dwelt  in  the  poet  Gray, 
and  which  he  would  have  developed  worthily  had  he  undertaken 
to  translate  YEschylus.  These  are  consistent  dignity  and  fitting¬ 
ness  of  language,  along  with  force  and  vividness  of  expression. 
YEschylus,  says  one  of  his  critics,  “  makes  all  his  dramatis  personee 
express  their  feelings  and  characters  in  strong  and  forcible  terms ; 
the  forms  of  speech  they  make  use  of  have  a  proud  and  lofty  tone ; 
the  diction  of  these  plays  is  like  a  temple  of  Ictinus,  constructed 
solely  of  huge  rectangular  blocks  of  polished  marble.”  The  same 
critic,  Dr.  Donaldson,  points  out  the  predominance,  in  the  plays  of 
yEschylus,  “  of  the  poetical  over  the  syntactical  form  in  individual 
expressions,”  the  result  of  which  is  naturally  found  in  a  certain 
massing,  as  it  were,  of  sentence  with  sentence,  rather  than  in  any 
subordination  of  one  to  another.  These  features  must  be  hard  to 
copy,  and  we  much  doubt  w'hether  any  poet  of  antiquity  is  so 
unapproachable  in  translation  as  the  author  of  the  Trilogy,  which 
Miss  Swanwick  has  attempted.  Some  parts  of  the  translation  of 
Simmons  rise  to  comparative  excellence ;  and  there  is  cleverness 
and  poetic  feeling,  as  well  as  praiseworthy  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  Greek,  in  the  more  modern  version  of  Professor  Blackie.  In 
some  places  the  latter  seems  to  us  to  have  ventured  on  phrases  lack¬ 
ing  dignity,  yet  it  were  unjust  to  speak  of  his  whole  work  in  any 
other  language  than  that  of  grateful  commendation.  Of  Coning- 
ton’s  Agamemnon  one  can  hardly  think  without  attaching  chief 
value  to  its  textual  faithfulness,  and  its  regard  for  sound  exposition. 
Its  poetic  features  are  of  secondary  importance.  Of  all  attempts  at 
the  yEschylean  chorus,  commend  us  to  Anstice,  in  whose  beautiful 
lyrics  there  is  feeling,  force,  and  life,  with  a  certain  grace  inter¬ 
fused  which  makes  his  numbers  very  sweet  to  the  ear,  without 
falling  short  of  the  boldness  looked  for  in  translating  yEschylus. 

But  to  come  to  the  instalment  of  yEschylean  tragedies  in  Eng¬ 
lish  now  lying  before  us.  What  Robert  Potter,  an  incumbent  of 
Norfolk,  did  in  the  last  century  at  the  instance  of  a  lady,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  that  a  lady  of  our  own  day,  Miss  Swanwick,  has  done 
for  the  benefit  of  her  contemporaries,  male  and  female ;  and  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  three-fourths  of  the  incumbents  of 
Norwich  and  the  rest  of  our  dioceses  would  much  rather  she  should 
undertake  the  task  than  they.  Tables  are  turned,  truly.  In  fact, 
the  contrast  of  “now  and  then  ”  admits  of  being  put  more  strongly 
still.  The  task  to  which  one  Mrs.  Montagu  urged  Potter  in  the 
old-fashioned  days  when  George  the  Third  was  King  was  suggested 
to  Miss  Swanwick,  as  a  capable  undertaker  of  it,  by  Baron  Bunsen. 
Surely  here  is  fit  cause  for  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  women 
to  gather  together  and  chant  a  paean  in  commemoration  of  their 
advanced  prospects  and  position.  We  could  wish,  however,  that 
the  fair  translator  had  put  forth  her  version,  which  is  one  of 
great  merit,  without  preface  or  introduction,  because  it  strikes  us 
that  its  merit  risks  a  chance  of  being  unappreciated  by  those 
who  will  be  met  in  the  preface  by  her  mention  of  Professor 
Newman’s  Iliad  “  as  an  admirable  translation,”  and  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  many  quotations  from  that  very  singular  production. 
Such  evidence  of  misplaced  admiration  may  be  damaging  to  the 
candid  examination  of  Miss  Swanwick’s  own  translating  powers ; 
for  assuredly  to  begin  by  praising  a  translator  of  Homer  who,  in 
the  first  page  we  open  at  random,  speaks  of  “  splendid  armour  with 
swash  encrusted,”  and  ends  one  of  his  ungainly  lines  with 
Such  a  slush  will  I  encurdle  round  him — 
similar  inelegances  to  which  occur  in  every  other  page — is  not 
exactly  the  way  to  bespeak  confidence  in  her  own  taste  and 
judgment.  But  perhaps  the  clue  to  this  strange  partiality  for  a 
translation  quite  unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
her  own  is  to  be  found  in  the  YEschylean  dictum  — 

mOavbc  dyav  6  EijXvs  0  ;o£  (7:iviptTai  Tctxvrrvpog. 

“Too  credulous,  the  boundary  of  the  female  mind  is  rapidly 
encroached  upon  ” ;  and,  commending  to  Miss  Swanwick’s  con¬ 
sideration  the  omen  which  we  draw  from  the  next  lino  of  the  Aga¬ 
memnon  as  to  the  practical  value  likely  to  attach  to  _  her  praise 
of  Newman’s  Iliad,  we  pass  on  to  ihc  more  congenial  task  of 
reviewing  her  translation,  which  is  as  much  superior  in  taste  to 


|  the  English  Bind  which  she  compliments  as  it  is  more  free  from 
j  blemishes  and  besetting  sins. 

We  caunot  here  touch  on  the  topics  discussed,  with  much 
j  and  various  evidence  of  reading  and  thought,  in  Miss  Swanwick’s 
|  introduction,  which  attempts  to  settle  the  place  of  YEschylus 
“  among  those  kindlers  of  the  beacon  fire  through  whose  agency 
j  the  light  of  ancient  wisdom  was  transmitted  from  a°o  to  a '4 
s  before  the  advent  of  Christianity.”  The  subject  is  too  wide,  and 
j  would  claim  an  article  to  itself.  Besides,  on  the  translation 
itself  rests  its  author’s  title  to  praise ;  and  we  recommend  readers 
|  by  all  means  to  peruse  that  portion  of  the  volume  first,  and  the 
J  preface,  introduction,  and  appendices,  afterwards.  They  will 
|  find,  in  the  execution  of  a  confessedly  difficult  task,  tokens  of 
many  qualifications  essential  to  success.  Miss  Swanwick,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  very  competent  scholar  when  she  eschews  leading- 
strings,  is  plainly  a  skilled  and  practised  translator,  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  making  her  version,  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power,  a  moral  transcript  of  the  original.  Familiar  with 
the  poets  of  her  own  land,  especially  stored  with  the  best 
utterances  of  its  dramatic  literature,  she  brings  to  her  task  an 
inexhaustible  treasury,  from  which  she  draws  at  will,  and  of  which 
she  avails  herself  with  taste  and  moderation.  Frequently, 
in  her  three  plays,  we  meet  with  natural  and  apt  inlayings 
of  familiar  phrases  from  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  others, 
fitted  in  with  her  own  diction,  and  are  led  more  than  ever  to  see 
the  importance  of  well-stored  English  reading  to  success  in 
transfusing  kindred  memorials  of  Greek  genius.  Strange  to  say, 
too,  though  YEschylus  was  as  little  feminine  as  bard  could  be, 
there  is  something  in  his  construction  of  sentences  which  she 
perhaps  unconsciously  hits  off.  Female  directness  does  not  brook 
long  “ambages”;  and  her  choral  odes  and  speeches  alike  repre¬ 
sent  to  an  English  reader  the  gist  of  the  Greek  of  YEschylus,  with 
as  much  truth  and  as  little  obscurity  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  a 
translation  of  so  arduous  a  nature.  Uncertainty  of  text  has  not 
perplexed  her  much,  nor  left  its  cloven  footmark  on  her  labours. 
With  all  her  downright  faith  in  Professor  Newman,  whose  emen¬ 
dations  of  YEschylus  she  believes  in  as  implicitly  as  in  his 
Homer,  she  commonly  translates  from  the  received  text,  and  not 
seldom  exhibits  the  Professor’s  questionable  readings  only  in  the 
appendix.  If  she  attempts  the  rest  of  the  plays— and  the  Prome¬ 
theus  alone  is  a  noble  study  for  her — let  her  gird  herself  for  the 
work  with  no  other  helps  than  Dindorf,  Paley,  and  Linwood’s 
Lexicon. 

In  her  present  volume  the  best  test-points  lie  in  the  Agamemnon, 
a  more  perfect  and  varied  drama  than  the  Choqghorce ,  the  chief 
power  and  interest  of  which  lies  in  its  first  act,  or  than  the  weird¬ 
like  Eummides,  taken  up  as  it  is  with  superhuman  interests  and 
beings.  The  three,  if  we  had  them  unimpaired  as  yEschylus  left 
them,  would  furnish  a  connected  series  of  lessons  teaching  the 
pervading  doctrine  that  there  is  a  Divinity  actively  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  Divine  vengeance  tracks,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  overtakes,  the  wrongdoer.  The  crimes  of  the  house 
of  Atreus,  as  they  are  not  done  per  deos  nor  yet  sine  dis,  en¬ 
tail  certain  retributive  consequences,  which,  in  successive  stages, 
the  prophecies  of  the  Agamemnon.,  the  oracles  of  the  Choephorm,  and 
the  part  taken  by  Apollo  and  Minerva  in  the  Eummides,  variously 
illustrate.  Miss  Swanwick’s  version  may  be  trusted,  by  such  as 
are  interested  to  follow  this  out  through  all  its  steps,  as  a  clear 
and  trustworthy  counterpart  of  the  original.  An  extract  from  her 
Agamemnon  will  serve  at  once  as  an  illustration  of  the  religious 
element  in  yEschylus  just  referred  to,  as  a  sample  of  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  powers,  and  as  a  passage  upon  part  of  which  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman  has,  we  think  needlessly,  tried  his  emendatory  skill. 

Again,  728-54-  iraXatyaroc  S’  iv  Pporoig — ttclv  S'  ini  rippa 

vwpi} : — 

Lives  among  men  this  saw,  voiced  long  ago ; 

“  Success  consummate  breeds  apace, 

Nor  childless  dies,  but  to  the  race 
From  prosperous  Fortune  springeth  cureless  Woe.” 

Apart  I  hold  my  solitary  creed. 

Prolific  truly  is  the  impious  deed  ; 

Like  to  the  evil  stock,  the  evil  seed  ; 

But  to  the  upright  house,  for  aye, 

Endures  a  noble  progeny. 

But  ancient  outrage,  soon  or  late, 

When  strikes  the  hour  ordain’d  by  Fate, 

New  outrage  breeds,  in  human  ill 
Wild  wantoner  for  aye,  until 
In  Ate’s  halls,  a  second  brood, 

Like  to  the  parents,  sees  the  light : 

Frenzy  unbridled,  unsubdued, 

And  Boldness,  fierce  with  godless  might. 

But  justice  doth  the  smoky  cell 
Illumine  with  celestial  sheen, 

And  loves  with  honest  worth  to  dwell ; 

Riches  amass’d  with  hands  unclean 
F orsaking  with  averted  eyes, 

To  holy  Innocence  she  flies ; — 

Wealth  she  despisetli,  falsely  stamp’d  with  praise, 

And  to  their  fated  issue  all  things  sways. — Pp.  30-31. 

The  original  of  this  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Iveblc,  in  his  Prelections, 
as  illustrating  the  views  of  YEschylus  touching  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  by  an  overruling  Providence.  The  last 
stanza  of  the  verse  quoted  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  translator  s 
taste,  and  of  her  aptness  at  reconverting  to  her  own  uses  readings 
of  English  poetry  which  had  its  origin  in  this  very  Greek.  Our 
translator  turns  the  text  into  English  which  even  the  casual 
reader  will  recognise  as  having  the  savour  of  Milton.  So,  when 
we  chance  on  such  lines  as  Agam.  332,  rrpog  oiiciv  iv  pipii 
Tticpijptor,  we  see  how  great  facility  in  rendering  one  language 
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into  the  idiom  of  another  arises  out  of  familiarity  with  the 
kindred  poets  of  each.  “Upon  no  order  standing”  is,  of  course, 
an  adaptation  of  an  obvious  Shakspearian  phrase,  but  it  is  also 
the  fittest  English  that  could  be  devised  to  represent  the  Greek. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  to  speak  in  like  praise  of  the  emendations 
which  have  to  some  extent  affected  Miss  Swanwiek’s  second 
stanza.  What  possible  gain  there  could  be  in  altering  the 
intelligible  reading  of  Paley — 

via  o’  tipvoev  Kbpor, 

Saipovd  r  duayoi‘,  cctroXtfiov, 

avitpov  0 paaog,  ptXaiva  ptXdCpoiciv  "Ara 

tiSopiva.  TOKtvcnv 

into 

veapdig  Qavovaav  roKOtoi 
Saipova  irav-opaxav 
aviipov  9paaog  ptXciiv- 
ag  ptXaQpoiaiv  drag 
tiSoptvav  rOKtvaiv, 

which  is  as  awkward  and  improbable  as  it  is  needless,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  A  translator’s  wisdom  is  to  resort  to  the  most 
generally  accepted  text,  not  to  sacrifice  herself  to  the  exposition  of 
some  crotchet  or  vagary.  In  like  manner,  Miss  Swauwick  endorses 
a  strange  .alteration  of  a  not  unintelligible  iambic  in  Clytcm- 
nestra’s  description  of  the  beacon-fires : — 

vnfpTtXr/g  Si  Kovrov  uiart  rwriaai 

it rx^S  Koptvrou  XaprrdSog  Kpog  i joovtjv  (277-8)  ; 

literally,  “  and  rising  high,  so  as  to  cross  the  back  of  the  sea,  the 
force  of  this  onward-sped  torch  with  its  welcome  message,”  &c. 
What  but  an  emendandi  cacoethes  could  have  possessed  Mr. 
Newman  to  meddle  with  these  words,  and  to  turn  (Vxiiginto  ooxag, 
“  twigs  of  flame,”  and  rrpog  iiSovgv  into  Trpoyxf-aa(v>  or  some  such 
uncommon  aorist  ?  The  passage  is  commonly  and  probably 
referred  to  the  category  of  nominatioi  pendentes.  True,  Miss 
Swanwick  prudently  takes  the  absurdity  out  of  her  Mentor’s 
Greek  when  she  translates 

Transmits  the  splendour  of  the  advancing  fire, 

instead  of  which  a  literal  acceptance  of  his  reading  would  have 
demanded 

Perhed  forward  twigs  of  the  advancing  flame. 

But  Miss  Swanwick  is  too  accomplished  to  adopt  such  ab¬ 
surdities  in  their  nakedness.  Her  practice  is  quite  different. 
Here  and  there  her  fancy  suggests  very  happy  turnings,  such  as,  for 
example,  where  she  renders  two  lines  of  Agamemnon’s  herald— 
ri  rovg  ctvaXw9ivrag  tv  ipijfip  Xiytiv , 
tov  ?wvra  t  dXytiv  ypfi  Tii\t]g  iraXiy kotov  ) 

Why  call  the  spectral  army-roll  ?  and  why, 

Living,  bemoan  reverses  ? — 

as  well  with  concise  force  as  with  poetic  spirit.  Very  seldom 
indeed  does  she  come  at  all  short  of  the  standard  at  which  a 
translator  of  iEschylus  should  aim,  while  for  the  most  part  she 
catches  the  spirit  of  his  Muse,  and  imitates  successfully  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  flow.  Here  and  there  we  note  the  overlooking  of  some 
nicety  of  Greek.  In  Choeph.,  v.  613,  she  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  an  aposiopesis  in  the  original.  In 
Agamemnon,  95,  she  writes — 

Charmed  with  pure  unguent’s  soothing  spell 
And  with  the  cake  of  sacrifice ; 

where,  for  “and”  in  the  second  line,  she  should  have  written 
“e’en,”  since  both  lines  describe  the  same  thing.  At  v.  177 
of  the  same  play,  she  renders  w£r  “  of  Hellas’  train,” 

which  is  an  error  attributable  perhaps  to  exigencies  of  rhyme — 
exigencies  which  may  account  likewise  for  the  introduction  of  the 
epithet  “elate,”  applied  in  v.  670  to  “Helen  the  captor,”  in 
order  to  hit  off  roundly  and  well  the  line  iXivavg,  sXavSpog, 
i\e7rroXig :  — 

Should  ships  and  men  and  cities  captivate. 

Nothing  about  “  elation  ”  is  said  in  the  text,  and  erring  dames,  in 
like  case,  would  probably  have  anxieties  to  counterbalance  any 
undue  “  elation.”  As  a  whole,  however,  this  version  of  the 
Orestean  Trilogy  is  an  advance  on  what  has  gone  before,  and  fully 
claims  the  general  meed  of  accuracy,  taste,  and  poetic  execution. 
The  speeches  of  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra,  Cassandra,  Orestes, 
and  Electra  are  clothed,  as  rEschylus  clothes  them,  in  distinctive 
garb.  «  The  king  of  men,”  for  instance,  does  not  talk  like  the 
watchman  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  first  play.  We  regret  lack 
of  space  to  prove  this  by  extracts,  which  might  easily  be  made,  and 
which  would  enhance  the  impression  that  we  trust  our  notice  has 
given  of  Miss  Swanwick’s  merits.  That  there  may  not  arise  a 
yet  abler  version  we  should  be  sorry  to  say.  Expectation  is  rife 
for  Dean  Milman’s  promised  translations.  Meanwhile,  English 
students,  especially  ladies  who  are  not  “  girl-graduates  ”  in 
Greek,  and  yet  who  desire  to  gain  a  just  idea  of  iEschylus 
through  a  translation,  may  safely  seek  it  from  the  pages  of  Miss 
Swanwick. 


ENGLISH  ART  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

T  is  a  common,  but  very  erroneous,  supposition  that  the  arts  of 
painting  and  of  sculpture  were  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb 
among  our  own  mediaeval  forefathers.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fashion  to 

*  The  Illustrations  of  Old  Testament  History  in  Queen  Mary’s  Psalter. 
By  an  English  Artist  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Reproduced  by  N.  II.  J. 
Westlake  and  W.  Purdue.  London:  Masters.  1865. 


declare  that  no  such  thing  existed  as  an  English  school  of  sculptors 
or  painters  during  the  fifteenth  and  the  preceding  centuries.  And 
undoubtedly,  although  the  Wells  sculptures,  to  mention  no  others, 
disprove  the  assertion  so  far  as  regards  the  plastic  art,  it  must  be 
granted  that  singularly  few  remains  of  English  medireval  painting 
have  come  down  to  us.  There  are,  indeed,  in  various  collections 
a  few  panel-portraits,  and  a  few  dubious  fragments  of  sacred 
pictures,  such  as  were  shown  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Manchester 
Exhibition.  But  almost  everything  of  the  sort  has  perished ;  and 
Puritan  iconoclasm,  followed  by  many  years  of  churchwardens' 
“  beautification,”  has  well-nigh  destroyed  every  remnant  of  the 
mural  paintings  with  which  every  ancient  English  church  was 
once  decorated.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Chichester,  Guildford, 
and  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  some  specimens  of  mural 
painting  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy  have  been  preserved ;  and 
many  a  village  church,  during  the  process  of  a  modern  “  restora¬ 
tion,”  has  revealed,  under  successive  coats  of  whitewash,  traces  of 
its  original  rude  and  gaudy  pictorial  embellishment.  The  coarse¬ 
ness  and  grotesqueness  of  many  of  these  paintings  will  not  surprise 
us  if  we  remember  that  remote  villages  must  then,  as  now,  have 
been  content  with  the  inferior  skill  of  local  artists.  Village  sign¬ 
boards  in  our  own  days  do  not  form  the  best  representatives  of  our 
English  school  of  art.  Those  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
will  infer  with  certainty,  from  the  excellence  of  English  mediaeval 
architecture,  that  the  subsidiary  decorative  arts  could  not  have 
been  altogether  unworthy  of  it.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
rare  skill  and  cunning  of  the  scribes  and  miniaturists  and  em¬ 
broiderers  of  England  dining  the  preceding  centuries  should  have 
left  no  impress  upon  the  art  of  their  successors  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  works  of 
the  limners  of  these  ages,  in  their  sacred  and  profane  illumina¬ 
tions,  that  we  must  look  for  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  specimens 
of  what  English  painting  was  in  the  later  medireval  times.  It 
is  universally  acknowledged  now  that  no  history  of  Italian 
painting  is  complete  that  does  not  trace  the  art  of  design 
from  the  earlier  miniaturists  to  the  workers  in  tempera 
and  in  oil.  And  in  estimating  English  pictorial  art  we  have, 
from  unfortunate  circumstances,  to  be  content  with  little 
more  than  the  rudimentary  and  undeveloped  germs  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  miniatures  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
period.  Nor  is  there  much  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  ever 
recover  any  considerable  examples  of  the  greater  works  of  the  later 
artists  of  the  English  school.  There  are,  indeed,  not  a  few  panel- 
paintings,  chiefly  of  figures  of  saints,  preserved  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  roodscreens  of  many  churches,  chiefly  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
East  Anglia ;  and  more  such  may  yet  be  brought  to  light.  We 
have  often  thought  that  a  collection  of  coloured  engravings  of  these 
remains  would  have  great  interest  and  value,  and  we  throw  out 
the  suggestion  for  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The  able  artists 
whose  work  has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks  may  perhaps 
think  it  worth  while  to  follow  out  the  idea. 

Although  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain, 
called  public  attention  to  the  beautifully  illustrated  manuscript 
(2  B  vii.)  in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  still  but  comparatively 
few  people  who  know  its  surpassing  interest.  The  book  is  a 
Psalter,  which  “  is  believed  from  some  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  executed  for  one  of  the  Willoughby  family,  and  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  year  1553  presented  to  Queen  Mary.” 
Hence  it  is  generally  called  Queen  Mary's  Psalter.  But 
its  own  approximate  date  may  be  fixed  as  the  year  1320. 
Dr.  Waagen  said  of  it: — “I  know  of  no  other  specimen  which 
so  worthily  illustrates  the  high  cultivation  and  great  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  English  school  of  this  time.”  The  Psalter  is 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  no  less  than  223  separate  designs  (in 
119  pages),  which  form  a  kind  of  consecutive  Old  Testament 
history.  Hence  the  book  is  useful,  not  only  for  its  artistic  merit, 
but  as  a  specimen  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  Scriptural 
knowledge  of  the  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  artist,  though 
omitting  few  of  the  more  important  Scriptural  scenes,  supplements 
them  largely  by  subjects  taken  from  most  apocryphal  legends. 
The  same  has  been  observed  of  the  Old  Testament  scenes  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Salisbury  Chapter-House.  But  our  present  concern 
is  with  these  curious  pictures  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Certain 
particular  subjects  have  been  engraved  from  this  manuscript  more 
than  once.  But  Messrs.  Westlake  and  Purdue  have  now  com¬ 
pleted  the  whole  series,  and  we  know  few  works  of  the  kind  which 
more  deserve  our  grateful  acknowledgment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  enterprise  will  meet  with  full  encouragement,  not  only 
from  the  pure  medievalists,  but  from  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  earlier  artistic  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  N.  II.  J.  Westlake,  who  is  not  unknowm  as  a  designer1,  of 
some  power  and  originality,  for  one  of  our  great  firms  of  glass- 
painters,  began  the  present  work  by  copying,  libera  manu  (tracing 
not  being  permitted  in  the  case  of  so  valuable  a  manuscript),  the 
first  half  of  the  illustrations  of  Queen  Mary’s  Psalter,  and  issuing 
his  engravings  of  them  in  successive  brochures,  which  appeared  at 
long  and  irregular  intervals.  We  presume  that  the  publication 
did  not  meet  with  as  much  success  as  it  deserved.  At  any  rate, 
the  numbers  after  a  time  ceased  to  appear,  and  it  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Westlake’s  other  engagements  did  not  allow  him  time  to 
complete  his  undertaking.  We  are  extremely  glad  that  Mr. 
Purdue,  an  architect  by  profession  and  a  friend  of  the  projector, 
has  taken  the  unfinished  work  in  hand  and  brought  it  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  To  Mr.  Purdue,  wre  believe,  rather  more  than  half  the 
plates  in  the  completed  volume  are  to  be  assigned. 

The  subjects  illustrated  by  the  fourteenth  century  artist  begin 
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with  some  fanciful,  but  striking  and  original,  and  sometimes  even 
sublime,  delineations  of  the  acts  of  tho  six  days  of  Creation. 
As  examples  of  mere  technical  skill,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  animal  life  is  generally  depicted 
in  these  miniatures.  Mr.  Purdue  calls  attention,  in  a  short  but 
sensible  preface,  to  the  life-like  action  given  by  the  unknown 
artist  to  his  oxen,  sheep,  and  asses.  There  is  one  particular  sketch 
of  a  hare  chased  by  dogs,  in  which  the  hunted  animal  is  drawn  with 
perfect  mastery  of  design.  Equally  true  to  nature  are  the  falcons 
depicted  in  the  scene  of  the  creation  of  the  birds ;  and  Dr.  Waagen 
especially  observed  that  “  the  good  drawing  of  some  of  the  fishes 
proves  the  ample  opportunities  possessed  by  an  English  artist  for 
observing  these  animals.”  The  Fall  of  Man,  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise,  the  Curse,  and  the  Death  of  Abel  follow  in 
order — the  artist  often  expressing  anatomical  truth  in  his  human 
figures,  as  well  as  much  true  sentiment  and  pathos.  The  history 
of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  of  Moses  follows  in 
succession,  though  not  without  much  apocryphal  addition  to  the 
Old  Testament  narrative.  Each  scene  has,  in  the  original,  a  short 
description  in  Norman-French,  which  is  not  only  copied  in  fac¬ 
simile  by  Messrs.  Westlake  and  Purdue,  but  is  (very  judiciously) 
printed  separately  without  abbreviations,  and  accompanied  by  a 
translation,  which  seems  to  us  generally,  but  not  always,  very 
accurately  rendered.  We  subjoin  an  example,  which  will  illustrate 
several  things  that  we  have  said.  The  slaughter  of  the  idolaters 
of  the  golden  calf  is  thus  described : — “  Coment  leu  doune  a 
boyre  de  lur  veu  breye  en  pudre  e  chesqun  qe  enboyt  qe  est  de 
mauueyse  creaunce  si  a  une  goute  de  or  pendaunt  a  son  metoun 
dount  chesqun  occit  autre.”  This  is  the  translation: — “How 
they  give  to  drink  of  their  calf  brayed  to  powder  and  each 
one  that  drinks  who  is  of  false  faith,  he  has  a  drop  of  gold 
hanging  to  his  chin ;  whereupon  each  one  killed  the  other.” 
Then  follows  the  history  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Judges,  the 
story  of  Gideon  being  told  at  great  length  and  with  much 
spirited  drawing.  The  deatli  of  Abimelech  is  depicted  in  a  most 
animated  battle-piece,  such  as  might  have  been  suggested  by  the 
melee  of  some  contemporaneous  tournament.  The  warriors  are 
clothed  in  chain-mail,  after  the  manner  of  the  period  at  which 
the  artist  drew.  All  the  battle-pieces  are  well  worth  examina¬ 
tion.  The  idolatry  before  the  time  of  Jephthah  is  represented, 
very  curiously,  by  the  worship  of  a  calf,  which  is  placed  in  a 
triptych  standing  on  a  short  column.  Jephthah  sacrifices  his 
daughter  with  liis  own  hand,  like  a  medieval  headsman,  by 
decapitation  with  a  long  sword.  In  Manoah’s  sacrifice  we  notice 
that  two  arms  descending  from  a  cloud  literally  receive  the  slain 
ram  into  heaven.  The  artist  has  thrown  much  delicacy  and  grace 
into  his  delineation  of  Delilah,  and  the  whole  story  of  Samson  is 
told  with  much  picturesque  detail.  The  mill  at  which  the  blinded 
Samson  is  made  to  grind  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  so  far  as 
we  know,  among  illustrations  of  mediaeval  domestic  life  and 
manners.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  authors  have  omitted  the 
transcription  and  translation  of  the  history  of  Elimelech,  which 
precedes  the  story  of  Ruth.  Among  all  these  groups  there  is  none, 
to  our  mind,  which  equals  the  harvest-field  of  Bonz.  Our  trans¬ 
lators  have  hero  made  a  singular  blunder.  They  have  rendered 
“  Ruht  sa  bruus  feme  son  fiz  ”  as  “  Ruth,  the  nut-broivn  wife  of 
his  son,”  instead  of  “  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  wi  fe  of  her  son  ” — 
referring  to  Naomi,  whose  name  precedes  in  the  sentence.  The 
legend,  moreover,  has  always  been,  as  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon  tells  us 
in  his  Palestine,  that  Ruth  (like  the  Blessed  Virgin)  was  a  blonde. 
Hence  we  go  on  to  the  story  of  Samuel.  The  ark,  going  into 
battle,  and  again  when  carried  by  David  to  Jerusalem,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  Gothic  shrine.  Saul’s  evil  spirit  appears  as  a  frightful 
horned  and  tailed  demon.  Among  the  most  successful  single 
figures  must  be  reckoned  that  of  Goliath,  looking  down  with 
contempt  on  his  stripling  opponent.  In  the  long  histories  of 
David  and  Solomon,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  subject  is  the 
building  of  the  Temple  by  the  latter.  The  fane,  we  need  not 
say,  is  nothing  else  than  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  western 
facade,  its  towers,  battlements,  gables,  and  lead  roofs.  One  of  the 
masons  is  hewing  out  a  bit  of  foliated  archwork.  The  whole 
series  concludes  with  Solomon’s  death,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
few  more  complete  or  more  instructive  Bible  pictures  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  middle  ages.  Two  or  three  concluding  plates 
require  to  be  noticed.  In  one  of  them  there  is  what  is  called  a 
Radix  Jesse,  which  may  well  be  recommended  to  our  present  glass- 
painters,  who  often  reproduce  this  subject.  Another  contains 
single  figures  of  the  New  Testament  Saints,  with  a  genealogical 
description  of  the  “  Brethren  of  the  Lord,”  which  is  worth  looking 
at  by  those  theologians  who  have]  a  mind  to  discuss  that  curious 
subject,  as  giving  a  mediaeval  view  of  the  matter.  Finally,  there  are 
twelve  pairs  of  figures,  every  group  representing  an  ancient  prophet 
and  one  of  the  apostles,  each  with  an  appropriate  legend  by  way  of 
a  parallelism.  This  is  a  curious  piece  of  iconographieal  precedent. 
The  pairs  are  as  follows  : — Jeremiah  and  St.  Peter,  David  and  St. 
Andrew,  Isaiah  and  St.  James  the  Great,  Zechariah  and  St.  John, 
Ilosea  and  St.  Thomas,  Amos  and  the  other  St.  James,  Zephaniah 
and  St.  Philip,  Joel  and  St.  Bartholomew,  Mic&h  and  St.  Matthew, 
Malachi  and  St.  Simon,  Daniel  and  St.  Thaddieus,  Ezekiel  and  St. 
Matthias.  Many  a  perplexed  ecclesiologist,  seeking  for  precedents 
of  such  parallelism  for  the  decoration  of  his  favourite  church,  will 
thank  us  for  this  list.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this 
interesting  volume  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  more  than  one  class 
of  patrons. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  MAN.* 

IVT  TREMAUX  is  sanguine  and  confident  enough  to  think 
dJ»JL  •  that  he  has  found,  in  a  simple  and  obvious  phenome¬ 
non  of  nature,  the  solution  of  those  vast  and  intricate  problems 
which  relate  to  the  origin  and  transmutation  of  species.  Beyond 
the  general  question,  he  applies  himself  more  particularly  to  that 
of  the  development  of  the  human  race — its  connection  with  the 
lower  animals,  its  origin  from  one  or  more  primeval  sources,  and 
the  conditions  of  its  progress  and  eventual  perfectibility  as  regards 
individual,  social,  and  political  life.  The  scope  of  his  work, 
slight  and  inartificial  as  it  is  in  form,  is  thus  of  a  tolerably 
ambitious  mid  wide- spreading  character ;  and  the  author  lets  us 
see  that,  whatever  the  difficulties  that  may  be  thought  to  beset  it 
J  in  the  case  of  ordinary  or  more  diffident  minds,  he  at  least  sots 
|  out  with  no  misgivings  as  to  his  capacity  for  disposing  of  the 
inquiry.  M.  Trdmaux  has  been  a  traveller  of  some  eminence, 
and  has  shown  by  his  published  works  a  considerable  power  of 
observation,  with  much  skill  in  generalizing  the  facts  which  he  has 
gained  from  wide  experience  of  man  and  nature.  What  we  at 
once  are  led  to  fear  from  his  way  of  entering  upon  his  present 
subject  is  his  having  acquired,  perhaps  from  being  thrown  so  much 
upon  his  own  resources,  the  habit  of  trusting  too  implicitly  to  super¬ 
ficial  and  off-hand  judgments  of  his  own,  and  of  jumping  at  conclu¬ 
sions  without  adequately  weighing  the  solidity  and  relevance  of  his 
premises.  His  studies  have  plainly  been  those  of  a  naturalist  and 
archaeologist  rather  than  those  of  a  physiologist,  and  his  knowledge 
of  natural  laws  on  the  wider  scale  is  not  keen  or  firm  enough  to 
interpose  troublesome  scruples  when  some  novel  and  favourite 
crotchet  comes  into  view.  In  the  leading  idea  of  his  book  M.  Tre- 
maux  announces  a  twofold  principle,  which,  though  not  entirely  new, 
has  never  perhaps  been  laid  down  with  anything  like  the  same 
definite  precision,  or  fortified  by  considerations  at  once  so  nume¬ 
rous  and  so  direct.  At  the  same  time,  by  pushing  his  hypothesis 
to  the  extent  of  excluding  all  systems  of  an  alternative  or  corre¬ 
lative  kind,  he  incurs  the  risk  of  finding  what  is  really  valuable  in 
his  speculations  scouted  as  rash,  fanciful,  or  extravagant,  and 
himself  relegated  to  the  class  of  philosophical  monomaniacs,  or 
possessors  of  but  one  scientific  idea. 

The  rapidity  with  which  his  great  discovery  flashed  upon  the 
mind  of  M.  Tremaux  might,  in  the  case  of  a  philosopher  of  less 
ardent  temperament,  have  suggested  misgivings  as  to  its  real 
depth  and  ultimate  consistency,  as  it  assuredly  ought  to  have  led 
him  to  spare  a  little  more  time  for  testing  and  verifying  it  in 
extreme  cases.  He  had,  it  appears,  undertaken  to  lay  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  his  voyages  of  observation,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  subject  of  ethnological  differences.  His 
theory  of  the  origin  and  transformation  of  races  having  met  with 
somewhat  sharp  animadversion,  he  was  led  to  rim  hastily  once 
more  over  the  ground  of  his  observations,  with  the  result  not 
merely  of  confirming  his  prior  conclusion,  but  of  establishing  it  in 
his  mind  as  the  “  great  discovery  of  the  age,  and  the  universal 
solvent  of  the  great  problems  of  man’s  being.”  The  very  next  day 
after  his  lecture  had  been  so  rudely  assailed,  he  was  prepared  with 
proofs  which  made  clear,  to  himself  at  least,  the  first  and  funda¬ 
mental  point  of  the  great  law  of  creation  —  namely,  that  the 
difference  of  types  was  due  simply  to  “  geological  differences 
of  the  soil.”  He  was  here  met  by  the  objection,  “Whence 
come  the  wide  gaps  which  are  seen  between  different  races 
and  species  ?  Why  is  the  thread  of  transformation  or  de¬ 
velopment  so  broken  as  wre  constantly  see  it  to  be  ?  Why, 
instead  of  tracing  a  gradual  chain  of  progressive  being  from 
the  origin  of  existence,  do  we  meet  with  links  so  distinct  and  even 
contradictory  as  to  seem*  to  point  to  differences  in  the  primordial 
constitution  of  things?”  This  very  objection  was  the  steel  that 
struck  out  of  the  flint  of  M.  Tremaux’s  mind  the  necessary  solution. 
“I  replied,”  he  says,  “at  once,  as  if  nothing  in  the  world  was 
simpler  or  more  obvious.”  The  mystery  of  mysteries  was  unveiled 
before  him — “  the  great  secret  of  the  formation  of  species.”  Stated 
in  its  exact  form,  the  law  on  which  he  makes  the  distinctions  of 
species  ultimately  rest  is  this,  that  “  the  perfection  of  all  beings  is, 
or  comes  to  be,  proportional  to  the  degree  of  elaboration  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  live;  and  the  soil  is,  in  general,  the  more 
elaborated  or  developed  in  proportion  as  it  belongs  to  a  more 
recent  geological  epoch.”  In  this  principle,  so  simple  that  “  there 
is  not  a  cultivator  of  the  ground  but  holds  it  a  truism  or  naivete 
to  say  tel  sol,  tel produit,”  M.  Tremaux  discerns  so  much  depth  and 
potency  that  it  “  governs  the  world,  explains  all  history,  politics, 
natural  science,  morals,  and  theology  itself.”  It  conducts  us  to 
the  “  origin  of  beings  of  all  kinds,  and  shows  the  process  of  their 
development  in  exact  correspondence  with  that  of  the  strata  of 
the  soil,  &c.  &c. — grande  Joi  qui  en  nous  ddvoilant  un  passe 
infini,  nous  revele  un  avenir  sublime  !  ” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  soil  exercises  a  vast 
influence  upon  the  production  and  transformation  of  life,  whether 
of  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  class.  Every  botanist  and  every 
breeder  of  stock  is  aware  how  largely  a  calculation  of  this  element 
must  enter  into  the  experimental  portion  of  his  science  or  craft, 
and  that,  by  the  process  thus  artificially  kept  up,  varieties  are 
to  be  produced  to  which  no  one  can  assign  an  exact  limit.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  when  we  are  called  upon  to  extend  a  law  of 
this  simple  and  limited  kind  to  those  essential  differences  of 
type  which  are  held  to  constitute  species.  Greatly  as  we  may  be 
struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the  cattle  or  the  sheep  upon  soils 

*  Oriyine  et  Transformations  de  I'Homme  et  des  autres  litres.  1’ar 
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of  a  similar  kind,  hoTreyer  widely  apart,  and  sensible  as  we 
are  of  the  vast  effects  produced  by  transference  to  new  soils  in 
modifying  tbe  characteristics  of  such  and  such  breeds,  what 
number  of  steps  does  our  widest  experience  conduct  us  towards  a 
transmutation  like  that  involved  in  giving  birth  to  a  new  species 
or  changing  one  species  into  another — towards  giving  us,  for 
instance,  an  animal  as  far  removed  from  an  ox  as  that  beast  is  from 
a  sheep,  or  transforming  an  actual  ox  into  a  sheep  P  It  may  be 
said,  of  course,  in  reply,  that  such  a  test  is  unreasonable  and 
absurd — that  the  simple  condition  of  time  required  for  the 
experiment  would  put  it  out  of  the  question.  But  then  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  theory  are  at  least  bound  to  point  to  some  traces  in 
nature  of  the  transmutation  which  is  impossible  in  art,  and 
to  produce  from  the  relics  of  the  past  some  remains  of  organisms 
that  mark  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  process.  M.  Tremaux 
has  little  difficulty  in  adducing  from  his  own  observations,  over 
and  above  those  more  generally  accessible,  proofs  that  the  human 
race  improves  upon  rich  and  varied  soils,  and  degenerates  upon 
soils  that  are  poor  and  scanty  in  natural  productions.  But  where 
are  the  grounds  on  which  he  undertook  to  build  his  vast  induction 
that  this  law  of  the  influence  of  soils  would  carry  man  back  to 
a  point  prior  to  all  differences  of  race,  and  explain  the  transmu¬ 
tations  which  have  given  rise  to  the  multitudinous  varieties  we 
dow  see  P  What  is  the  good  of  telling  us  that  “  on  the  primitive 
equatorial  regions  of  Nigritia  or  glacial  Japonia,  or  even  in  the  more 
equable  primitive  belts  of  theNeilgherries,  of  Brazil,  or  the  Andes, 
the  degradation  of  types  is  convincingly  manifest,”  while  in  the 
more  recent  formations  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  in  Georgia, 
Circassia,  and  Persia,  the  beauty  of  the  corresponding  races  is  not 
less  obvious  to  sight.  Granting  that  “  the  tertiary  beds  of  Gas¬ 
cony  and  Guyenne,  and  the  primitive  lands  of  the  Marche  and  the 
Limousin,  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Auvergne  and  the  transitionary 
strata  of  Bretagne,  the  quaternary  soils  of  Alsace  and  La  Bresse,” 
have  set,  one  and  all,  their  geological  marks  upon  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  common  family  of  France,  we  are  yet  a  long  way  off 
from  seeing  why,  on  M.  Tremaux’s  own  showing,  the  denizens  of 
those  districts  should  cue  and  all  display  distinctions  so  extreme 
from  those  who  dwell  upon  soils  of  identical  stratification  in 
distant  portions  of  the  globe.  We  certainly  are  not  prepared  to 
find  in  the  distinctions  of  “jurassic  and  triassic,  diluvium  or 
alluvium,”  the  key  to  the  variations  of  the  human  race.  Still  less 
are  we  prepared  to  follow  the  ingenious  author  in  his  search  for 
the  terrestrial  paradise  where,  so  far  in  accord  with  received  theo¬ 
logical  opinions,  he  proposes  to  discover  “the  cradle  of  our  species.” 
The  problem  is  with  him  simply  “  where  is  the  spot  upon  the 
earth’s  surface  which  is  most  blest  by  soil,  climate,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  nature  ?  ”  Here,  passing  over  the  rich  lands  south  of  the 
Caspian,  as  well  as  Germany — which  we  confess  to  having  never 
heard  of  before  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour — we  are  landed  in  the 
plains  of  Bactria,  or  Bokhara,  in  Turkistan.  There  the  primitive 
man — whether  or  not  in  turn  the  progeny  of  the  gorilla,  or  other 
quadramanous  ancestor  —  attained  that  degree  of  development 
which  not  only  put  him  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  ape, 
but  enabled  him  to  stand,  when  driven  to  less  favourable  soils,  any 
amount  of  degeneration,  without  actually  parting  with  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  type  of  humanity.  In  negroes  and  bushmen  we  see  that 
primitive  race  in  its  degeneracy,  yet  both  the  negro  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  are  something  essentially  above  a  merely  improved 
ape.  We  should  have  been  tempted  to  put  the  question  why 
this  Eden  of  Western  Asia  has  so  long  ceased  to  keep  up  to 
the  mark  in  the  progressive  perfection  of  its  inhabitants,  had 
we  not  found  the  author  deploring  the  fact  that  “the  dunes 
of  sand  brought  by  the  winds  from  the ‘Caspian,  together  with 
changes  in  the  How  of  the  Oxus  and  its  tributaries,”  have  robbed 
it  of  its  heavenly  properties.  He  is  kind  enough,  however,  to  let 
out  the  secret  where  the  best  geological  conditions  are  to  be  met 
with  nearer  home,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  we  are  to  seek  for 
the  “  highest  development  of  civilization  and  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,”  and  which,  “'as  circumstances  have  favoured  one  such 
State  or  other,  have  stood  at  the  head  of  civilization.”  These  are 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  part  of  Germany,  the  eastern  part  of  Spain, 
“and  the  south-east  of  England.”  Whether  the  metropolitan 
districts  are  to  consider  themselves  included  in  this  favoured  zone 
the  writer  omits  to  tell  us,  possibly  from  an  unwillingness  further 
to  aggravate  the  odium  which  his  comparison  might  be  expected 
to  call  up  in  the  aggrieved  breasts  of  our  northern  and  western 
counties. 

A  man  of  M.  Tremaux's  keen  and  active  intellect  can  hardly 
help  having  something  to  say  which,  despite  of  much  that  is 
fanciful  and  extravagant,  will  make  his  book  well  worth  the 
reading.  Passing  by  such  imaginative  passages  or  episodes 
as  seem  almost  like  a  caricature  or  burlesque  of  science,  we 
come  upon  not  a  few  traces  of  thought  and  observation  which 
may  perhaps  lead  to  valuable  results.  An  ardent  follower  of 
the  development  school,  he  assumes  a  position  independent  alike 
of  Lamarck  and  Darwin,  with  whom  he  joins  issue  upon 
some  of  the  fundamental  points  of  their  respective  systems. 
To  the  principle  of  production  of  species  by  natural  selec¬ 
tion  he  opposes  a  twofold  consideration.  First,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  so  far  from  tending  to  the  predominance  of 
the.  successful  type,  must  end  in  injury  and  deterioration  to  both, 
not  only  extinguishing  the  weaker,  but  leaving  the  victor  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  process.  “  If  ten  trees  take  root  where  one  only  can 
grow  without  vital  competition,  the  whole  ten  —  in  spite  of,  nay 
rather  because  of,  their  competition  —  will  grow  up  stunted  and 
weak.”  Again,  to  conceive  that  new  types  are  to  be  pro¬ 


duced  by  the  process  of  crossing  or  hybridization  involves, 
he  argues,  a  transparent  fallacy.  So  far  from  a  third  or  new 
variety  being  developed  from  the  union  of  two  dissimilar 
types,  the  result  will  be  that  of  “  unification,”  in  which  the  qualities 
of  the  weaker  are  absorbed  in  the  stronger,  and — unless  the  process 
of  crossing  with  individuals  of  the  same  species  be  kept  up  con¬ 
tinually — will  wholly  disappear.  This  phenomenon  was  indeed 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  sought  to  compensate  for  its 
effect  upon  his  theory  by  the  supposed  influence  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  in  preventing  the  lapse  from  higher  to  lower  forms.  In  M. 
Trffinaux’s  view  there  are  ever  at  work  two  contrary  principles 
—  that  of  intercrossing  tending  to  the  unification  of  species, 
while  that  of  local  geological  influence  tends  to  diversify  and. 
separate  them.  Where  the  latter  conditions  are  exception¬ 
ally  favourable,  the  result  is  an  advancement  of  type  which 
sets  the  favoured  race  at  a  growing  interval  from  the  rest,  until 
the  gulf  is  too  wide  for  further  fertile  union  with  the  arrested  or 
mother  race.  The  gulf  thus  arising  constitutes  a  true  difference 
of  species.  On  the  same  principle,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  races  or 
species  disappear.  It  is  the  necessary  condition  of  equilibrium 
amongst  organized  beings.  We  have  seen  how  the  weaker  type, 
through  the  process  of  blending  or  crossing,  sinks  into  the 
stronger.  In  the  operation  of  the  conditions  of  soil  we  may  trace 
a  parallel  and  auxiliary  cause  of  disappearance.  The  productive 
powers  of  the  soil  having  a  limit,  those  species  which  are  less 
fitted  to  the  epoch  or  the  natural  conditions  of  the  soil  will 
necessarily  give  way  before  those  which  are  better  fitted,  or 
which,  coming  from  a  soil  of  greater  perfection,  have  obtained  a 
higher  form  of  organization.  The  doctrine  of  the  fixity 
of  species  is  as  much  excluded  from  a  system  of  this  kind  as  that 
of  their  endless  perpetuity,  upon  which  point  M.  Flourens  has 
vehemently  challenged  our  author.  Dropping  as  uuphilosophica! 
and  irrelevant  the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  problem  of  nature  by 
artificial  experiments  such  as  that  of  the  cross  between  the  horse 
and  the  ass,  or  between  the  dog  and  the  jackal  or  wolf,  M. 
Tremaux  takes  his  stand  upon  the  principle  of  transmutation 
depending  upon  modifications  of  soil.  Passing  back  to  the  earliest 
ages,  he  finds  here  “  a  simple  law  of  progress  spanning  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  of  creation,  advancing  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
perfect  type ;  ”  so  that  by  such  terms  as  genus,  species,  or  race,  we 
no  longer  moan  to  designate  orders  of  being  essentially  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  in  general  so  many  different  ages  or  states  in 
the  development  of  the  same  beings.  M.  Tremaux  may  be  extra¬ 
vagant  or  premature  in  the  extent  to  which  he  seeks  to  push  his 
fundamental  hypothesis,  but  there  is  undeniably  much  in  the 
secondary  considerations  which  arise  out  of  it  to  entitle  him  to  an 
attentive  and  respectful  hearing. 
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TV/TR.  ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS,  Royal  Italian 

.LvJL  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Every  Evening  at  Eight.  —  On  Monday  next,  August  28, 
Parti,  of  the  Programme  will  b3  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  ITALIAN  MASTERS. 
First  appearance  this  Season  at  these  Concerts  of  Madlle.  Cnrlotta  Patti.  The  “May  Waltz  '* 
(first  time),  composed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  Every  Evening,  the  Grand  Orchestral  Selection 
from  Meye  rbeer’s  latest  Chef-d’oeuvre  “  L’Africaine,”  arranged  expressly  for  these  Concerts  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  ;  in  which  will  be  indicated  the  chief  musical  features  of  interest, 
comrmneing  with  the  Overture,  concluding  with  thecelebratcd  Mor<;enu  2t  t’Uni»son,  performed 
by  32  Violins,  10  Violas,  10  Violoncellos,  2  Clarionets,  and  4  Bassoons,  forming  a  total  of 
58  Instrumentalists.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  Miscellaneous  Nights.  On  Thursday 
next,  a  MOZART  NIGHT.  Saturday,  a  Popular  und  Volunteer  Night.— Admission,  One 
Shilling.  Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 


npiIEATRE  ROYAL,  IIAYMARKET.— Under  the  Manage- 

meut  of  Mr.  WALTER  MONTGOMERY — Open  every  Evening.  On  Monday,  the  IKON 
CHEST,  DINORA1I  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES,  and  IXTON.  On  Tuesday,  for  the  Benefit 
of  Mr.  Wnlter  Montgomery,  the  LADY  of  LYONS,  DINORAH  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES, 
and  JXION.  On  Wednesday,  FRA  ANGELO;  an  original  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  by  W.  C. 
Russell.  Principal  Characters  by  Miss  Katherine  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Vollnire,  supported  by 
Miss  Louisa  Moore,  Miss  Marston,  Messrs.  Fernandez,  Raymond,  Fitzjaines,  and  Walter 
Montgomery. 


QTODARE.  —  ONE  HUNDRED  and  FORTY-SECOND 

^  REPRESENTATION-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EG  YPTIAN  HALL— MARVELS 
in  MAGIC  und  VENTRILOQUISM,  l»y  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Real  Indian  Basket 
Trick,  and  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  as  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17, 1805,  by  Colonel  Stodure,  and  only  performed  by  him  and 
the  Indian  Magicians.  Every  Evening  at  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  and  at  the 
Box-oflice,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  “Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times , 
April  18,  1865. 


REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURISTS’  TICKETS, 

available  for  One  Calendar  Month,  are  now  issued  at  Paddington,  Victoria,  Chelsea, 
and  Kensington,  and  other  principal  Stations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  the  principal 
WATERING  PLACES  on  the  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  York¬ 
shire  Coasts,  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES,  and  the  ISLE  of  MAN. 

TOURISTS’  TICKETS  are  also  issued  for  Circular  Tours  in  North  Wales. 

To  Buxton,  Malvern,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  the  Cumberland  Lake  District,  Dublin  vid 
Holyhead  (Fares  from  London,  60s.  First  Class;  47s.  6d.  Second  Class);  the  Lukes  of  Kdlarney, 
Limerick,  &c.,  and  the  Channel  Islands  vid  Weymouth. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  to  MALVERN  are  now  issued  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
available  for  return  by  any  train  up  to  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday. 

PICNIC  or  PLEASURE  PARTIES.— During  the  Summer  Months,  and  up  to  October  31 
inclusive.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Cla68  Return  Tickets  at  about  a  Single  Fare  for  the  Double 
Journey  will  be  issued  (with  certain  limitations)  at  all  the  principal^  Stations  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  parties  of  not  lees  than  Six  First  Class,  or  Ten  Second  or  Third  Class, 
Passengers  desirous  of  making  Pleasure  Excursions  to  places  on  or  adjacent  to  this  Railway. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Offices  and  Stations. 

Paddington,  August  1865.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


H-LEAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  —  NORTH  WALES 

AT  CIRCULAR  TOUR.  —  LLANGOLLEN,  CORWEN,  the  VALE  of  CLWYD,  and 

IIUTIIIN _ TOURIST  TICKETS  available  for  Om  Calendar  Month  are  now  issued  at  the 

principal  Stations  on  this  Railway  for  the  Llangollen,  Corwen,  the  Vale  ofClwyd,  and  Ruthin 
Circular  Tour,  enabling  the  holders  to  travel  via  Ruabon,  Llangollen,  Corwen,  Ruthin,  the 
Vale  of  Clwyil,  Rhyl,  and  Chester,  returning  via  Wrexham  and  Ruabon,  &c.,  or  vice  versa,  and 
to  break  the  journey  at  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  and  at  any  intermediate  Station  on  the  route. 

For  Fares  and  further  particulars  see  Handbills,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s 
Offices  and  Stations. 

Paddington,  August  1865. 


J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 
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THE  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS. 

ANEW  Parliament  is  to  assemble  in  the  new  capital  of 
Italy.  The  present  Parliament  has  served  the  country 
so  well  and  so  long  that  there  would  have  been  some  con¬ 
venience  in  beginning  the  new  political  life  of  Florence  with 
a  body  of  deputies  trained  to  public  affairs,  and  rich  in  that 
wisdom  of  experience  which  is  so  precious  a  possession  to  the 
rulers  of  a  young  nation.  But  it  has  served  its  time ;  there  is 
an  obvious  propriety  in  the  King  again  ascertaining,  through 
an  election,  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  on  the  eve  of  so  im¬ 
portant  an  event  in  Italian  history  as  the  change  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Florence;  and,  if  his  advisers  had 
shrunk  from  recommending  a  dissolution,  the  advice  would 
have  been  almost  universally  ascribed  to  fear  and  nothing 
else.  The  Parliament,  therefore,  which  began  when  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  began,  which  has  struggled  on  till 
Italy  has  won  the  recognition  even  of  Catholic  Spain,  and 
which  has  made  constitutional  government  seem  natural  and 
congenial  to  a  people  so  unaccustomed  to  liberty  and  order  as 
the  Italians,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  assembly  in  the 
world  ever  did  better,  or  overcame  with  more  sense  and  spirit 
the  various  difficulties  that  presented  themselves.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  members  of  this  Parliament  were  almost 
totally  unused  to  public  business  and  political  life,  and  that 
they  came  from  different  provinces  where  provincial  life  was 
very  vigorous  and  provincial  jealousies  and  provincial  zeal 
were  rampant,  and  where  attachment  to  a  common  country 
was  as  yet  a  mere  dream  of  enthusiasts.  So  far  as  they  had 
an  Italian  as  distinct  from  a  provincial  spirit,  the  Italian  spirit 
was  principally  displayed  in  an  ardent  desire  to  march  on 
Venice,  in  a  belief  that  if  Garibalbi  blew  his  trumpet  the 
walls  of  the  Quadrilateral  would  fall  down,  and  in  a  vague 
assurance  that,  if  a  very  little  pressure  were  exercised, 
the  Pope  and  all  his  priests  would  march  out  of  Rome 
once  for  all,  and  leave  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world  to 
be  the  capital  of  modern  Italy.  They  had  in  very  many 
instances  been  elected  by  mere  chance,  and  the  electors, 
suddenly  called  on  to  fulfil  novel  duties,  were  very  glad  to 
elect  the  first  lawyer,  soldier,  or  journalist  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  And  yet  this  Parliament,  chosen  at  hap¬ 
hazard,  imbued  with  provincial  jealousies,  and  elated  with 
extravagant  hopes  and  expectations,  has  shown  virtues  in  its 
long  and  chequered  career  which  very  few  Parliaments  in  any 
country  have  rivalled.  It  has  patiently  followed  the  leading  of 
the  best  leaders  it  could  get.  It  has  never  allowed  the 
interests  of  the  nation  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
provinces.  It  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  large  standing- 
army,  and  has  been  quite  willing  that  this  army  should  remain 
unemployed  until  the  time  for  using  it  should  come.  It  has 
been  sensitive  to  the  suspicion  that  France  was  dictating  to 
Italy,  and  yet  has  prudently  kept  on  good  terms  with 
France.  Finding  that  Rome  was  beyond  its  reach,  it  has  con¬ 
tentedly  accepted  the  September  Convention.  It  has  preferred 
the  humiliation  and  defeat  of  the  national  hero  at  Aspromonte 
to  seeing  the  direction  of  affairs  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  the  Constitution  has  confided  it.  It  has  meekly  voted 
tax  upon  tax  in  order  to  avert  the  dreadful  calamity  of  a  na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy,  and  it  has  tried  to  purge  itself  of  complicity 
in  those  coarser  forms  of  corruption  and  jobbery  which  have 
so  often  proved  fatal  to  popular  assemblies.  Italy  would 
indeed  be  ungrateful  if  she  ever  ceased  to  remember  and  to 
honour  a  Parliament  to  which  she  owes  so  much. 

An  English  critic  who  visited  Turin  during  the  sittings  of 
that  assembly  would,  of  course,  have  found  much  that 
seemed  to  him  weak  and  childish  and  silly  in  the  talk  and 
conduct  of  the  deputies  who  crowded  together  to  gossip 
under  porticoes,  or  who  amused  themselves  with  making 
grand  speeches  on  trivial  matters.  But  no  one  could 
have  despised  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  and 
no  one  could  have  failed  to  notice  and  admire  the  good 


sense  and  political  tact  with  which,  on  every  occasion 
of  importance,  those  who  were  fit  to  lead  were  allowed  to  lead, 
and  the  ordinary  loquacious  eager  deputy  subsided  into  in¬ 
significance.  The  new  elections  will  probably  still  further 
improve  the  Parliament  in  this  direction.  There  will  be 
fewer  men  in  the  new  Chamber  absolutely  unfit  for  their 
position  and  their  work.  The  electors  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  look  about  them,  and  it  has  become  more  an  object 
of  ambition  than  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago  to  have  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  There  will  be  fewer  men  elected  by  mere 
chance,  and  there  will  be  fewer  adherents  of  that  extreme 
party  which  thinks  anything  short  of  an  open  quarrel  with 
France  and  an  immediate  Avar  Avith  Austria  a  dishonour  to  the 
nation.  But  the  great  change  Avhich  the  coming  elections  are 
to  bring  with  them  is  the  avotved  interference  of  the  clergy. 
When  the  present  Parliament  Avas  elected,  the  clergy  would 
have  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  matter.  The  Italian  King  and  King¬ 
dom  and  Parliament  Avere,  in  their  eyes,  all  accursed.  They 
had  but  to  wait  a  very  little  time,  they  believed,  and  the  fabric 
of  Italian  liberty  Avould  melt  aivay  like  a  palace  of  ice  in  a 
thaiv.  The  Pope  would  soon  get  his  oavu  again,  through 
the  incapacity  of  traitors,  atheists,  and  perjured  villains  to 
keep  hold  of  their  ill-gotten  plunder.  The  consequence  of 
this  belief  was,  that  scarcely  a  single  deputy  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Loiver  Chamber  was  in  the  slightest  degree  under 
the  control  of  the  clergy,  or  Avas  even  on  amicable  terms  Avith 
them.  Events  haAre  taught  the  authorities  of  Rome  hoiv  great 
their  mistake  has  been,  and  orders  have  noiv  been  given  to  the 
clergy  to  interfere  in  the  elections  in  every  possible  way, 
wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  a  nominee  of  the  clergy  being 
elected.  Where  there  is  no  such  chance,  the  Aveight  of  the 
clergy  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  candidate  least  likely 
to  be  obnoxious ;  and  Avhere  no  candidate  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  favourable  to  the  Church  can  be  carried,  every  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  secure  the  election  of  some  Avild  impracticable 
Republican  who  will  do  his  best  to  throw  everything  into 
confusion.  Probably  not  even  the  best-informed  Italian  can 
calculate  hoiv  far  the  clergy  are  likely  to  succeed.  But  that 
some  success  will  reward  their  efforts  is  almost  certain.  lu 
many  small  provincial  toAvns  the  priests  have  been  for  centuries 
the  leaders  of  opinion,  and  the  inhabitants  can  scarcely  as  yet 
have  changed  all  their  ancient  habits,  and  forgotten  all  their 
ancient  traditions.  In  no  toivn  are  the  priests  Avholly  Avithout 
influence,  and  they  may  in  some  instances  be  able  to  determine 
hoAv  an  election  shall  go,  although  they  Avould  have  no  chance 
of  carrying  a  candidate  of  their  OAvn. 

Even  if  they  can  only  get  together  a  small  body  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  netv  Parliament  on  Avhom  they  can  rely,  they 
may  hope  to  cause  the  Government  much  embarrassment. 
The  line  Avhich  the  neAv  Parliament  Avill  take  on  most  subjects 
is  clear  enough.  It  Avill  try  hard  to  get  the  finances  put  on  a 
sound  footing.  It  Avill  alternate  between  the  Avisk  for  a  strong 
army  and  the  fear  lest  too  strong  an  army  should  bring  on 
bankruptcy.  It  will  Avait  until  some  favourable  chance  opens 
the  road  to  Venice.  It  will  endeavour  to  foster  commerce, 
promote  industry,  and  multiply  the  means  of  communication. 
But  there  is  one  point  as  to  Avhich  its  line  of  action  is  not  so 
clear,  and  this  point  is  the  most  important  of  all.  The  Par¬ 
liament  that  is  noiv  to  be  elected  will  have  to  discharge  the 
delicate  task  of  watching  over  the  fulfilment  of  the  Convention 
Avith  France.  It  will  have  to  avoid  all  pretext  for  France  to 
say  that  the  Pope  has  not  got  a  fair  chance,  and  that  therefore 
the  French  troops  cannot  be  AvithdraAvn.  If  the  French  troops 
are  AvithdraAvn,  it  will  have  to  secure  the  Pope  and  his  little 
army  against  the  attacks  of  roving  Italians,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  have  to  convince  all  Italy  that  its  sympathies  are  entirely 
Avith  the  suffering  Romans.  To  do  all  this  will  require  circum¬ 
spection,  self-control,  and  tact ;  and  at  such  a  crisis  a  clerical 
minority,  although  numerically  small,  may  do  much  mischief. 
Such  a  minority  Avill  not  be  able  to  do  much,  but  it  will  be 
ablo  to  say  a  great  deal ;  and  talking,  under  such  circumstances, 
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may  be  the  worst  thing  a  nation  has  to  fear.  By  merely  mis¬ 
representing  liicts,  by  inventing  calumnies,  by  asking  for 
inconvenient  explanations,  by  spreading  distrust  of  the  King 
and  his  Ministers,  by  putting  everything  the  priests  do  in  the 
best  light,  and  everything  the  priests  suffer  in  the  worst  light, 
even  half  a  dozen  unscrupulous  partisans  of  the  clergy  might 
keep  Italy  in  a  state  of  fever  during  the  first  anxious  months 
that  will  follow  the  evacuation  of  Kome.  This  is  a  great 
evil,  but  it  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  helped.  If  a  nation 
chooses  to  have  a  representative  government,  it  must  allow 
the  clergy,  and  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  clergy,  to  be 
represented.  There  is  scarcely  any  Catholic  country  where 
the  priests  control  laymen  less  than  in  Italy ;  and  if  it  were 
not  that,  just  at  this  particular  moment,  a  question  so  deli¬ 
cate  and  so  serious  as  the  relation  of  Italy  to  the  temporal 
power  is  to  be  decided,  the  nation  would  probably  gain  greatly 
by  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in  the  elections,  and  by  having 
the  clergy  represented  in  the  Chamber.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing,  in  every  country,  that  a  body  so  separate  in  feeling  and 
aims  from  modern  political  life  as  the  Catholic  clergy  should 
act  through  avowed  agents,  should  descend  into  a  common 
arena  with  laymen,  should  have  to  state  its  views,  should  be 
forced  to  hear  the  opposing  arguments,  and  should  be  told  to 
do  its  worst,  and  should  thus  lose  the  means  of  inspiring  a 
vague  terror.  In  the  long  run,  Italy,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
gain  by  the  decision  which  her  clerical  enemies  have  now 
taken.  But,  for  the  present,  the  difficulties  which  the  clergy 
may  cause,  whether  the  French  do  or  do  not  carry  out  the 
Convention,  are  not  to  be  treated  lightly,  and  it  is  accordingly 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Ministry  which  undertakes 
to  guide  the  new  Parliament  should  be  as  prudent,  as  judicious, 
and  as  weighty  a  Ministry  as  can  be  found.  If  the  present 
Cabinet  is  to  last,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  will  want  weeding 
of  some  of  its  more  incautious  and  incapable  members  before 
it  can  be  pronounced  equal  to  the  duties  that  lie  before  it. 


CHINA. 

FjpHE  accounts  from  China,  though  they  are  not  altogether 
intelligible,  bode  little  good  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 
The  Taeping  rebellion  is  said  to  be  at  an  end,  and  another 
rebellion  has  begun — or,  according  to  an  improbable  report, 
ended — with  the  opposite  result  of  the  capture  of  Pekin.  The 
American  Minister  has  demanded,  under  menace  of  war,  the 
release  of  the  adventurer  Burgevine,  and  the  Government, 
if  there  still  is  a  Government,  will  probably  yield  to  the 
requisition.  The  career  of  Burgevine,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
excites  little  admiration,  for  no  mercenary  soldier  in  any 
age  has  shown  more  unscrupulous  indifference  to  the  merits 
of  the  causes  which  he  successively  supported  with  his 
sword.  After  commanding  a  body  of  Imperial  troops,  he 
transferred  his  services  to  the  Taepings,  and  he  deserted 
his  new  allies  when  their  fortunes  began  to  totter.  If 
European  or  American  doctrines  prevailed  in  Chinese  trans¬ 
actions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  pretext  for  extort¬ 
ing  the  surrender  of  an  unprincipled  hireling;  but  the 
motives  which  influenced  Burgevine  are  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood,  and  he  must  possess  some  remarkable  personal 
qualities,  as  Sir  F.  Bruce  urged  the  Chinese  Government  to 
revoke  his  dismissal  from  command.  Above  all,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  civilized  nation  to  tolerate  the  application 
to  its  own  citizens  of  Chinese  justice.  It  was  lately 
asserted  that  Vattel  and  Wheaton,  if  not  the  letters 
of  “  Historicus,”  had  been  translated  for  the  use  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pekin,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  of  putting  prisoners  and  captives  to  death  by  torture 
has  been  abandoned  or  modified.  Mr.  Burlinghame’s  de¬ 
mands  will  probably  be  backed  by  his  European  colleagues, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  the  rumoured 
victory  of  the  mysterious  tribe,  sect,  or  party  which  bears 
the  name  of  Nienfei,  there  is  still  an  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  not  unaccustomed  to  yield  to  wholesome  pressure. 
It  is  possible  that  the  new  rebellion  may  be  only  a  palace 
revolution  arising  from  the  recent  quarrel  between  the 
dowager  Empresses  and  the  uncle  of  the  infant  Emperor. 
The  profound  penitence  by  which  Prince  Ivung  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  earned  condonation  of  his  offences  was  perfectly 
compatible  with  an  intention  to  be  revenged  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Other  elements  of  disorder  in  the  Empire  might 
account  for  half  a  dozen  rebellions.  The  army  has  certain 
grievances  to  redress,  and  it  seems  that  the  Futai  who  took  a 
principal  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Taepings  aspires  to 
entire  or  partial  independence.  There  is  no  country  more 
fertile  in  rebellions  than  China,  but  the  success  or  failure  of 
insurgents  leaves  little  permanent  trace. 


Sir  Butherford  Alcock  understands  the  character  of  Eastern 
Asiatics,  and  he  will  probably  contrive  to  maintain  or  establish 
friendly  relations  with  any  Government  which  may  hold  power 
in  Pekin.  An  Imperial  or  a  usurping  dynasty  will  stand 
equally  in  need  of  advice,  and  an  insecure  tenure  of  authority 
generally  facilitates  the  exercise  of  foreign  influence.  The 
Taepings  have  compensated  for  some  of  their  atrocities  by  the 
useful  pliability  which  was  impressed  on  an  obstinate  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  terror  of  their  early  victories.  The  partial  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  finances,  and  the  organization  of 
a  disciplined  force,  were  only  rendered  possible  by  the  aid  of 
English  functionaries.  If  the  rebels  had  been  countenanced 
by  the  representatives  of  the  allied  Powers,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  superseded  the  existing  Government ;  and  when 
their  power  was  once  confirmed,  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  less  amenable  than  their  enemies  to  reason.  Absolute 
neutrality  and  non-intervention  were  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  foreign 
Powers.  A  civilized  Government  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  but 
in  China  it  was  necessary  to  secure  vested  rights  against 
the  dangers  of  complete  anarchy.  Of  the  two  belligerents, 
the  reigning  Government  was  slightly  the  more  respectable, 
and  it  was  able,  and  of  late  Avilling,  to  abide  by  its  engage¬ 
ments.  It  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  protect  the  ports 
which  are  open  to  commerce  from  invasion,  and  the  prohibition 
of  warlike  operations  within  a  certain  distance  was  neces¬ 
sarily  disadvantageous  to  the  rebels.  If  another  form  of 
treason  has  since  unexpectedly  prospered,  it  will  not  be  the 
duty  or  interest  of  the  foreign  Ministers  to  persist  in  calling 
it  treason.  One  Chinese  Emperor  or  Begent  is  probably  much 
like  another,  although  he  may  depart  widely  from  his  own 
previous  character  of  a  rebellious  upstart.  Any  legitimate 
or  usurping  potentate  who  courted  popularity  by  a  recurrence 
to  obsolete  maxims  of  exclusion  would  soon  be  practically 
reminded  that,  although  China  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
civil  dissensions,  every  successive  Government  inherits  the 
external  obligations  of  its  predecessors,  and  that  treaties  are 
covenants  which  run  with  the  land.  It  has  fortunately 
happened  that  the  representatives  of  the  various  Powers 
have  contrived,  in  China,  to  reduce  within  a  narrow  compass 
the  rivalry  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  formed 
a  principal  portion  of  foreign  affairs.  Similar  interests  and 
common  antagonisms  have  taught  France  to  lie  down  with 
England,  and  induced  even  American  diplomatists  to  be  as 
gentle  as  the  typical  lamb.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Burlinghame  bore  generous  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  Sir  F.  Bruce,  and  the  English  Minister  will  not  fail 
to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  reclamation  of  Burgevine 
from  a  barbarous  jurisdiction. 

The  low  vitality  of  China,  while  it  renders  disruption 
possible,  also  facilitates  reunion.  The  population  has  probably 
neither  a  romantic  attachment  to  the  Imperial  family  nor  an 
ideal  devotion  to  national  unity,  but  the  Empire  is  accustomed 
to  be  governed  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  distribute 
its  territory  permanently  among  independent  sovereignties.  It 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  calculate  confidently  on  the  result 
of  movements  which  are  not  closely  analogous  to  any  former 
precedent.  The  admission  of  foreigners  to  extended  rights  of 
trade,  which  has  been  extorted  by  England  for  the  benefit  of  the 
civilized  world,  may  perhaps  have  given  the  first  concussion  to 
an  obsolete  and  untenable  system  of  government.  If  insurrec¬ 
tions  become  more  frequent  and  more  successful,  European 
and  American  adventurers  will  be  found  to  direct  native 
efforts,  although  their  respective  Governments  may  abstain 
from  intervention.  If  the  Chinese  Empire  falls  to  pieces, 
it  may  perhaps  once  more  become  possible  for  daring  chief¬ 
tains  to  carve  out  for  themselves  viceroyalties  and  kingdoms ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  different 
Powers  to  restrain  irregular  enterprises.  England,  at  least, 
which  has  always  with  full  right  taken  the  principal  part  in 
Avars  and  treaties  with  China,  is  in  modern  times  wholly 
exempt  from  the  desire  of  territorial  acquisition.  The 
Chinese  are  good  customers,  industrious  workmen,  and  useful 
emigrants,  but  they  are  far  too  peculiar  in  their  character 
and  too  tenacious  of  their  customs  to  be  desirable  subjects. 
If  they  Avill  only  sell  tea  and  silk,  and  buy  opium  and  other 
imported  commodities,  they  Avill  be  most  conveniently  left  to 
take  care  of  their  own  business,  and  to  settle  their  differences 
of  opinion  among  themselves.  The  American  Government  is 
equally  unlikely  to  attempt  conquest  in  China;  but  un¬ 
authorized  settlers  may  perhaps  undertake  aggressive  enter¬ 
prises,  especially  as  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States 
becomes  more  fully  peopled.  There  is  nothing  but  sea  between 
California  and  China,  and  the  Chinese  have  already  found 
their  Avay  across  the  Pacific  to  the  gold-fields.  A  race  at 
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least  equally  enterprising  may  perhaps  return  the  visit,  with 
more  ambitious  objects  than  to  find  an  opening  for  manual 
labour. 

Every  new  misfortune  which  happens  to  China  furnishes  a 
querulous  class  of  philanthropists  with  a  fresh  argument  in 
support  of  their  denunciations  of  English  policy.  It  is 
probable,  or  certain,  that  mistakes  have  been  committed,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  rupture  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided, 
or  rather  it  might  have  been  postponed.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  regret  in  the  assumption  by  the  Government  of  the 
responsibility  and  control  of  an  inevitable  undertaking.  The 
commerce  which  is  now  regulated  by  treaty,  and  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
would  have  been  introduced  by  contraband  methods  if  it  had 
not  been  sanctioned  and  regulated.  Even  if  speculative 
merchants  had  received  no  ofiicial  encouragement,  a  time 
would  have  arrived  when  it  would  have  become  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  violence  which  they  might  possibly 
have  provoked.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  the 
Spanish  Main  was  closed  to  trade  by  a  jealous  Government, 
and  the  legal  right  of  Spain  to  exclude  English  commerce  had 
not  been  seriously  disputed.  Yet  individual  resistance  to  an 
unnatural  prohibition  was  supported  by  national  sympathy, 
and  an  outrage  perpetrated,  or  supposed  to  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated,  on  the  person  of  an  English  mariner  forced  an  unwilling 
Government  into  a  war.  If  the  Chinese  Government  had  not 
been  subjected  to  coercion,  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
“  Jenkins’s  Ears  ”  from  Canton  or  Hongkong  to  excite  the 
popular  fury.  It  is  far  from  evident  that  any  Government 
has  ar  right  to  forbid  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  especially 
when  the  restriction  affects  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race ;  and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  reciprocal 
interchange  of  benefits  which  is  the  essence  of  trade,  the 
interests  of  the  Chinese  population  are  identical  with  those  of 
their  officious  and  intrusive  customers.  They  have  never  been 
compelled  to  sell  tea,  and,  except  by  a  spiteful  figure  of  speech, 
it  is  absurd  to  assert  that  they  have  been  forced  to  buy  opium. 
The  lawfulness  of  employing  force  to  remove  commercial  im¬ 
pediments  must  be  separately  determined  in  each  particular 
case.  It  would  be  wrong,  as  well  as  imprudent,  to  make  war 
on  the  United  States  or  on  Russia  as  a  protest  against  per¬ 
nicious  tariffs.  War  with  China,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
English  merchants  against  oppressive  treatment,  was  sooner 
or  later  certain  to  occur,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
its  ultimate  consequences  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  both  Empires. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SPOIL. 

NE  of  Richardson’s  novels  turns  on  the  trials  and  reward 
of  a  young  lady  who,  under  great  difficulties,  keeps  herself 
respectable.  And  every  one  who  reads  the  pages  of  the  adroit 
novelist  acknowledges  with  pleasure  and  admiration  how  very 
nearly  Pamela  has  been  conquered  by  her  master,  how  very 
little  objection  she  had,  and  yet  how  very  respectable  she 
manages  to  remain.  The  admirers  of  Austria  may  remark 
that  she  too  ha3  gone  through  her  trials,  that  masterful 
Prussia  endeavoured  to  take  away  from  her  all  that  it  touched 
her  honour  to  retain,  that  she  has  just  managed  to  come  off 
respectably,  but  that  she  has  only  just  done  this,  and  has  won 
nothing  but  a  bare  legal  triumph.  Prussia  has  got  Schleswig, 
and  Austria  has  got  Holstein.  This  sounds  well,  and 
so  Austria  may  boast  that  she  has  not  been  altogether 
disgraced  and  humiliated  by  the  arrangement.  But  this  salve 
to  her  virtue  is  merely  nominal.  Prussia  has  got  all  that, 
short  of  annexation,  Prussia  could  possibly  -wish.  In  the  first 
place,  Prussia  keeps  Lauenburg,  and  Austria  merely  pockets 
about  a  third  of  a  million  sterling  for  not  taking  it  or  any  part 
of  it.  Then,  although  Austria  is  to  keep  Holstein,  Prussia  is 
to  take  out  of  Holstein  all  that  makes  Holstein  worth  having. 
She  is  to  have  Kiel ;  she  is  to  use  the  harbour,  to  fortify  it,  and 
to  occupy  the  town  with  her  soldiers  and  police.  She 
and  Austria  are  by  turns  to  rule  at  Eendsburg,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  whole  of  the  duchy ;  but  Prussia  alone  is  to  hold 
the  roads  which  lead  to  Rendsburg,  so  that  the  Austrian  share 
in  the  command  of  Rendsburg  must  always  cease  when  Prussia 
thinks  the  time  is  come  for  getting  rid  of  her  rival.  Having 
these  roads,  the  police  and  postal  service  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Prussia ;  and  Prussia  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  the  proposed 
canal  through  Holstein  that  is  to  join  the  two  oceans,  and  to  own 
and  superintend  it  when  it  is  made.  So  that,  although  Austria 
is  to  have  Holstein,  she  is  to  have  all  the  plums  taken  out 
before  she  gets  it.  The  harbour  for  the  sake  of  which 
Germans  used  to  covet  Holstein  is  not  to  be  hers ;  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Seas  is  not  to 


be  hers ;  the  main  roads  of  the  province — the  roads  that  lead 
on  the  one  side  to  Hamburg  and  on  the  other  to  Lubeck — are 
not  to  be  hers ;  the  town  of  Kiel,  whence  the  wretched  Duke 
of  Augiistenburg  will  now  have  to  take  his  final  departure,  is 
not  to  be  hers.  But  then  the  annexation  of  the  two  Duchies 
by  Prussia  has  been  for  the  moment  prevented.  Austria  is  to 
have  Holstein,  and  Pamela  and  nominal  virtue  are  trium¬ 
phant. 

There  are  persons  who  will  maintain  any  paradox,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  consistency  of  human  nature,  and 
as  a  sign  that  the  stupid  audacity  of  the  world  is 
not  fading  away  into  common  sense,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  some  one  who  is  evidently'  up  to  the  diplomatic 
secrets  of  the  affair,  who  has  keenly  watched  the  King  of 
Prussia’s  umbrella,  and  has  ascertained  exactly  how  far  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  recently  been  out  of  humour  with  his 
aides-de-camp,  is  in  a  position  to  assure  us  through  the 
columns  of  the  Times  that  Austria  has  looked  after  her  own 
interests  perfectly  well,  and  has  got  just  as  much  as  Prussia 
has  got.  There  is  no  reasoning  with  persons  of  this  sort. 
The  author  of  this  paradox  had  better  consult  the  other 
and  wiser  correspondent  who  writes  from  Vienna.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  feeling  that  prevails  there. 
The  present  Ministry  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  of  all 
the  scrapes  that  Austria  has  got  into  in  recent  days  this 
is  about  the  worst,  and  the  only  comfort  they  can  find  is  that 
the  fault  lies,  not  with  them,  but  with  their  predecessors. 
The  loss  that  Austria  has  sustained  lies  not  only  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  spoil  has  been  divided,  but  in  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  any  spoil  to  be  divided.  It  is  only  a  very 
short  time  since  Austria  came  forward  to  restore  political  life 
to  Germany.  Her  vassals  and  allies  met  at  Frankfort,  and 
the  Emperor  offered  himself  as  the  true  head  of  Germany  and 
the  Germans,  as  the  champion  of  the  national  aims  and  the 
national  wishes,  as  the  defender  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra¬ 
ternity  among  all  the  German  States.  Things  look  rather 
different  now.  Two  Duchies  which  Germany  has  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  an  integral  part  of  German  soil  are  to 
be  divided  between  conquerors  just  as  if  they  lay  in  Bosnia 
or  Herzegovina,  or  some  other  unearthly  out-of-the-way 
region.  The  German  nation,  which  pronounced  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Duchies  were  deeply  wronged,  and  ought 
to  be  freed  by  German  arms  and  placed  under  the 
wing  of  their  own  beloved  hereditary  Duke,  has  had  to 
look  on  while  these  Holsteiners  and  Schleswigers  have  been 
parcelled  out  and  bargained  for,  and  handed  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  they  were  a  flock  of  sheep.  Throughout  all 
the  many  negotiations  that  have  taken  place  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  the  notion  of  taking  into  account  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  is  almost  the  only  notion  that 
has  been  steadily  discarded.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
Emperor’s  promises  and  declarations,  of  which  he  was  so 
liberal  at  Frankfort  ?  Nothing  for  which  Germany  cared  has 
been  preserved,  and  yet  he  was  to  see  that  Germany  was 
honoured  and  upheld  in  everything.  For  years  past  every 
German  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  patriotism  and  learning 
has  very  nearly  let  his  pipe  go  out  once  a  week,  in  the  intensity 
of  his  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  to  prove  that  Heaven 
and  man  made  Schleswig  and  Holstein  indissolubly  united. 
There  was  a  oneness  about  them  that  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  Being  or  of  Thought.  And 
now  Austria  has  not  only  consented  to  divide  the  indivisible, 
to  trample  on  the  cause  of  German  liberty,  to  treat  the  people’s 
favourite,  the  Augustenburg,  as  if  he  were  a  poor  puppet  and 
plaything,  to  parcel  out  German  territory  and  German  souls  in 
virtue  of  the  harsh  right  of  conquest;  but  Austria  has  also 
consented  to  take  the  smaller  and  worse  half  of  the  spoil,  and 
to  show  herself  afraid  of  Prussia,  not  in  a  good  cause,  but  in  a 
bad  one.  Even  if  Austria  had  really  got  Holstein,  and  had 
not  had  to  give  up  everything  that  can  make  Holstein  worth 
having,  the  humiliation,  the  loss  of  character  and  position, 
which  she  would  have  undergone  from  entering  into  such  a 
bargain  with  Prussia  would  have  been  overwhelming.  But 
she  would  have  had  the  poor  glory  of  success  in  wrong-doing. 
Now  she  has  not  even  this  satisfaction.  She  has  done  very 
wrong,  and  has  not  managed  to  get  even  properly  paid  for 
doing  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Austria,  by  going  into  the 
Danish  war  as  the  subordinate  ally  of  Prussia,  made  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  she  has  ever  made  in  her  long  and  varied 
career.  Whether  Prussia  also  has  made  a  mistake  remains  to 
be  seen.  If  she  has  made  a  mistake,  her  mistake  is  not  in 
the  least  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mistake  ot  Austria. 
Prussia  never  pretended  to  be  the  friend  and  champion  ot  the 
Bund  and  of  the  minor  States.  Her  line  was  always  a  more 
decisive  and  efficacious  one.  She  has  always  been,  not  the 
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friend,  but  tlie  bully,  of  the  Bund.  If  the  Bund  chose  to  do 
exactly  what  Prussia  liked,  Prussia  saw  no  harm  in  the  Bund’s 
playing  at  having  a  political  existence.  If  the  Bund  ventured 
to  oppose  Prussia,  then  Prussia  retired  out  of  the  Bund  into 
the  convenient  position  of  a  great  European  Power,  and  as¬ 
serted  her  intention  of  doing  exactly  as  she  pleased,  whether  the 
Bund  might  like  it  or  not.  Prussia,  too,  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  want  of  success.  It  is  a  coarse  but  an  unquestion¬ 
able  triumph  for  Prussia  to  have  been  able  to  make  Austria 
forego  all  her  grand  and  virtuous  principles,  abandon  her  chosen 
position  in  Germany,  and  then  take  much  less  than  half  the 
spoil  now  that  the  time  for  dividing  the  spoil  has  come. 
Prussia  has  calculated  rightly.  Austria  has  knocked  under, 
the  Bund  has  knocked  under,  the  minor  princes  have  knocked 
under,  the  German  Liberals  and  their  Duke  have  knocked  under. 
Bullying  has  won  the  day.  But  whether  Prussia  will  ever  have 
to  pay  for  her  misdeeds  is  a  question  lost  in  the  abyss  of  the 
future.  France  might  very  reasonably  object  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Prussia  if  the  Emperor  thought  it  worth  while  to  take 
up  the  quarrel ;  for  the  Danish  Avar  was  chiefly  tolerated  at  Paris 
because  it  Avas  supposed  to  be  a  Avar  on  behalf  of  oppressed 
nationalities,  and  uoav  the  nationalities  of  the  Duchies  are 
much  more  oppressed  than  ever.  But  a  Avar  with  Germany  is  a 
very  serious  thing,  even  for  such  a  PoAver  as  France ;  and 
although  the  Germans  of  the  smaller  States  may  be  angry  Avith 
Prussia,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  Avould  join  Avith 
foreigners  in  making  Avar  on  her.  For  their  anger  is  only 
skin-deep.  They  do  not  object  to  Prussia  strengthening  and 
enlarging  herself  if  only  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  before 
long  she  will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  M.  von  Bismare,  and 
give  Germany  a  head,  not  only  strong,  but  free.  That  the 
Germans  of  the  North  think  that  such  a  reasonable  hope 
exists,  and  that  the  Duchies  have  been  really  Avon  for  a  liberal 
and  not  for  a  despotic  Prussia,  is  probably  the  main  reason 
Avhy  the  arrogance  of  Prussia  has  provoked  so  slight  a  feeling 
of  indignation  among  her  neighbours. 


THE  LAST  OF  CONSTANCE  KENT. 

THE  public  guides  which  affected  to  doubt  of  Constance 
Kent’s  guilt  are  at  last,  they  tell  us,  reassured.  They 
noAV  make  no  question  that  she  is  one  of  the  foulest  criminals 
that  ever  existed.  But  the  grounds  of  their  halting  aud  tardy 
conviction  are  inadequate  enough.  There  is  just  as  much — 
by  Avhich  vve  mean  just  as  little — ground  for  disbelieving  her 
detailed  confession  as  there  Avas  for  refusing  assent  to  her  first 
and  summary  assertion  of  guilt.  If,  as  the  eloquent  gentlemen 
Avho  do  sensation  articles  instruct  us,  it  Avas  possible  for  an 
innocent  young  girl,  by  brooding  over  Avhat  are  so  prettily 
called  “  footless  fancies  ”  —  Avhatever  that  may  mean  —  to 
“  Avork  herself  into  a  frenzied  belief”  that  she  had  cut  her 
little  brother’s  throat  when  she  had  only  been  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just  and  pure,  the  thing  is  just  as  possible  norv  as  it 
Avas  three  months  ago.  Whether  a  criminal  chooses  the  parson 
or  the  lawyer  for  a  confidant  seems  to  us  to  make  no  difference 
in  the  value  of  his  or  her  self-accusation.  Constance  Kent  is 
just  as  likely — that  is,  as  unlikely — to  have  lied  in  gaol  as  to 
have  lied  Avhen  she  was  an  inmate  of  the  Brighton  Home ; 
unless  Ave  are  disposed  to  admit  that  Avhen  a  murderess  is 
free  she  must  needs  lie,  and  Avhen  she  is  convicted  she  must 
tell  the  truth.  Nor  does  the  character  of  her  tAvo  confessions 
make  the  slightest  difference  as  to  their  inherent  credibility 
or  incredibility.  If  she  murdered  the  child  at  all,  she  could 
only  have  murdered  it  in  some  such  AAray  as  that  Avhich  she 
uoav  so  minutely  describes ;  or,  if  her  crime  is  only  the  figment 
of  a  diseased  imagination,  she  might  have  invented  the  details 
just  as  readily  as  the  main  and  cardinal  fact.  Indeed,  the 
confession  as  noAV  produced  in  full  only  folloAvs  the  precise 
and  positive  indications  Avhich  the  experts,  and  indeed  every¬ 
body  else,  had  suggested.  If,  Avhich  is  far  enough  from  being 
the  case,  we  were  disposed  to  be  sceptical  about  this  wretched 
creature’s  crime,  Ave  should  say  that  the  detailed  confession 
looks  much  more  artificial  than  the  simple  declaration  of  guilt 
made  to  Mr.  Wagner.  It  comes  before  us  filtered  through  the 
doctor  and  the  laAvyer.  Dr.  Bucknill  addresses  some  “  Sir  ” — 
avg  suppose  the  Editor  of  the  Times — ‘  ‘  at  Miss  Constance  Kent’s 
“  request,”  in  order  to  make  public  a  confession  “  made  to  him 
“  (Dr.  Bucknill)  and  her  solicitor,  Mr.  Kodavay.”  We  do  not 
say  that  these  are  suspicious  channels,  but  it  does  not  seem 
an  altogether  simple  and  natural  proceeding ;  and  though 
Ave  have  no  doubt  Avhatever  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
what  she  says,  Ave  might,  if  Ave  chose,  imagine  some  sup¬ 
pressed  motive  for  the  particular  form  and  time  of  the  confession 
thus  made.  AnyhoAv,  if  we  Avere  holding  a  brief  on  the 
morbid-delusion  theory,  Ave  should  say  that  Dr.  Bucknill’s 


letter  told  rather  more  for  than  against  that  flimsy  and  absurd 
vieAv.  Strickly  speaking,  the  detailed  confession  reveals 
nothing  that  Avas  not  already  known,  as  far  as  such  matters 
could  be  knoAvn,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  feAv  and  graphic 
details  of  the  execution  of  the  crime.  And  these  little  details 
must  have  taken  place  in  some  Avay  or  other,  and  in  whatever 
Avay  they  took  place  they  must  have  had  the  same  sort  of 
interest ;  and  the  pictorial  effect  of  stealing  the  razor,  and 
hiding  the  candle,  and  twice  stabbing  the  poor  child,  Avould  be 
just  the  same  Avhether  all  these  immaterial  incidents  Avere  true 
or  fictitious.  And  Avhat  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  case,  such  as  they  are,  remain  precisely  as  they 
Avere.  On  these  points  the  full  confession  reveals  positively 
nothing.  We  do  not  say  that  these  difficulties  are  at  all 
important;  there  are  difficulties  about  all  murders,  and, 
Ave  may  add,  about  all  chains  of  facts,  the  unravelling  of 
which  is  of  no  great  consequence.  But,  such  as  these  diffi¬ 
culties  Avere,  they  are.  They  are  certainly  not  cleared  up. 
All  the  little  inconsistencies  about  the  night-dresses,  and  about 
the  blood-stained  garment  hid  in  the  boiler-grate,  remain  un¬ 
explained.  And  the  present  confession  even  imports  a  neAV  diffi¬ 
culty  into  the  case.  It  is  all  but  incredible  that  such  a  murder 
could  have  been  committed  with  only  the  effusion  of  tivo 
slight  spots  of  blood  on  Constance’s  night-dress ;  and  it  is 
nearly  as  difficult  to  believe  that  the  police  officers,  Avith  their 
suspicions  already  resting  on  the  true  criminal,  should  have 
been  baffled  by  such  clumsy  attempts  at  concealment  as,  Ave 
are  noAV  assured,  Avere  perfectly  successful.  Substantially  true 
Ave  believe  this  last  confession  to  be ;  but,  were  we  disposed  to 
affect  incredulity,  we  should  argue  that  the  whole  document 
folio avs  Mr.  Whicher’s  lead,  for  it  substantially  repeats  his 
suppressed  letter  of  1861.  And,  further,  we  might  say  sum¬ 
marily  that  all  that  is  norv  revealed  we  knew  before,  while  on 
points  where  Ave  Avere  ignorant  before  we  are  ignorant  still. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Bccknill’s  letter  is  rather  in  Avhat 
he  scarcely  ventures  to  suggest  than  in  Avhat  he  communicates. 
As  to  the  motive  for  the  crime,  the  murderess  persists  in 
her  declaration  that  she  Avas  treated  kindly  by  her  father  and 
step-mother.  She  only  murdered  her  brother  because  occa¬ 
sionally  she  fancied  that  disparaging  remarks  were  made 
towards  some  members  of  the  first  family ;  she  treasured  them 
up,  and  was  determined  to  revenge  them.  All  this,  being 
very  inadequate  by  way  of  motive,  is  described  as  indi¬ 
cating  “a  peculiar  disposition  Avhich  led  to  singular  and 
“  violent  resolves  of  action,  and  to  colour  and  intensify  her 
“  thoughts  and  feelings  ” ;  and  it  is  dAvelt  upon  as  a  reason 
for  not  consigning  the  convict  to  solitary  confinement, 
because  perhaps  she  might  go  mad.  What  comes  of 
it,  then,  is  this  —  that  Constance  Kent  is  not  insane 
uoav,  and  never  was  insane,  only  exceptionally  and  dia¬ 
bolically  Avicked.  She  is  not  to  be  hung,  because  she 
is  a  Avoman ;  she  is  not  to  be  severely  punished,  because 
perhaps  a  severe  punishment  “Avould  entail  consequences  not 
“  contemplated  by  the  laAv.”  That  is  to  say,  she  is  not  an 
insane  criminal,  but  she  ought  to  be  treated  like  one.  We 
are  “  to  consult  her  mental  health  ;  Ave  may  be  forced,  finally, 
“  to  give  her  indulgences  and  recreations  ....  to  vary  her 
“  occupations,  to  soothe  her  by  society,  to  restore  her  to 
“  sanity  ”  (only  she  happens  not  to  be  insane)  “  by  cheerful 
“  converse  and  change  of  air."  As  far  as  this  is  intelligible, 
it  means  that  this  interesting  murderess  must  subscribe 
to  Mudie’s,  and  have  her  select  parties,  Avith  six  Aveeks  at  the 
seaside.  Dr.  Bucknill  does  not  say  all  this,  but  the  Daily 
Telegraph ,  taking  up  Dr.  Bucknill’s  hints  about  the  dangers  of 
solitary  confinement  to  this  agreeable  young  lady,  contemplates 
this  as  her  future  life.  All  that  avo  can  say  is,  that  if  these  hints 
are  to  be  acted  upon,  and  if  Constance  Kent’s  commuted  sen¬ 
tence  is  to  be  further  commuted,  Ave  may  expect  plenty  more 
Road  murders.  Already  the  misplaced  and  sentimental  leniency 
which  has  been  shoAvn  in  this  instance,  and  the  still  more  culpable 
abuse  of  justice  which  Avas  committed  in  Toavnley’s  case,  are 
bearing  their  natural  fruits.  Townley’s  doctrine,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  do  as  he  pleased  Avith  the  life  of  the  girl  to  whom  “  he 
“  Avas  attached,”  has  found  its  disciples.  Esther  Lock 
murders  her  children  to  preserve  them  from  the  sorroAvs  of 
life ;  and  the  murder  of  the  girl  at  Wolverhampton,  and,  again, 
the  double  murder  at  Deivsbury,  seem  accurately  to  reproduce 
Toavnley’s  crime.  This  comes  of  pardoning  the  Medeas  of  Ioav 
life,  and  of  accepting  the  horrible  doctrine  that  the  Avorse  a 
man’s  principles  are  the  less  responsibility  attaches  to  his  actions. 
The  poor  girl  Harriet  Seagar,  and  Sykes’s  tAvo  victims  at 
Dewsbury,  might  have  been  still  alive  had  Victor  Toavnley 
been  hanged,  as  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  the  sentimental 
sympathy  Avith  Constance  Kent  Avill  probably  prompt  people  to 
say  that,  if  she  is  treated  leniently,  it  Avould  be  a  judicial  crime 
to  execute  Southey,  alias  Foravard,  or  the  soldier  avIio 
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murdered  Major  De  Yere.  Constance  Kent  is  to  be  dealt 
kindly  with  because  she  is  so  outrageously  wicked,  and 
because  she  passes  through  life  without  a  trace  of  religious 
thought,  and  without  a  single  human  or  womanly  feeling.  Of 
course  she  is  irresponsible,  because,  as  the  experts  assured  us, 
Townlev  must  have  been  mad  when  he  took  evil  for  his 
good.  The  Dewsbury  murderer  felt  “  easier  in  his  mind  and 
“  better  satisfied  ”  after  slaughtering  “  his  Sarah  ”  and  her 
mother — which  was  exactly  Townley’s  case.  Townley  was  not 
hanged  ;  why  should  Eli  Sykes  be  hanged  ?  The  motives  for 
Constance  Kent’s  crime  were  just  those  mean  and  petty  annoy¬ 
ances  of  life  which  instigated  Major  De  Yere’s  assassin.  The 
justification  in  every  case  is  the  same,  and  the  horrible 
increase  of  murders  may  at  least  suggest  reflections  to  the 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  by  which, 
however,  we  dare  say  they  will  not  profit. 

And  now  we  trust  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  this 
miserable  creature.  She  will  receive  some,  though  an  inade¬ 
quate,  punishment  for  a  crime  as  horrible  as  has  ever  disgraced 
human  nature.  But  if  Constance  Kent  has  perpetrated  a 
great  crime  against  society,  the  murder  which  she  committed 
does  not  exhaust  the  scandal  of  which  she  has  been  the 
occasion.  We  do  not  remember  many  popular  frenzies  more 
disgraceful  than  that  which  represented  her  as  an  object  of  pity 
and  compassion ;  except,  perhaps,  the  atrocious  treatment  which 
Mr.  Wagner  has  met  with,  and  which  only  that  most  debased 
section  of  society,  a  provincial  Protestantmob,  could  commit.  Mr. 
Wagner  may  be  unfortunate  in  manner,  and  he  seems  to  have 
courted  a  cheap  sort  of  martyrdom  in  a  way  which  reflects  on 
his  taste.  But  we  all  owe  something  to  him  and  his  charitable 
lady  friends.  Their  influence  told,  and  told  for  good,  on  the 
stony  heart  of  this  GoD-forgetting  murderess ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  work  of  penitence  begun  under  religious  auspices 
may  advance  under  the  severe  and  life-long  seclusion  which 
is  now,  except  for  its  possible  religious  uses,  a  life  worse  than 
death.  And  as  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  no  more  of  Constance 
Kent  and  her  crime,  so  there  remains  an  atonement  for  public 
opinion  to  make  towards  those  who  in  this  matter  have  been 
wronged — Mr.  Kent,  the  nurse,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Wagner. 


THE  DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES. 

UNIVERSAL  suffrage,  neutralized  by  absolute  govern¬ 
ment,  answers  tolerably  well  in  France,  but  admiring 
satellites  and  plagiarists  create  a  certain  amount  of  scandal  by 
their  reduced  copies  of  Imperial  institutions.  The  experiment 
may  possibly  answer  in  Mexico,  where  there  i3  at  least  no 
possibility  of  social  or  political  deterioration.  The  delegated 
ruler  of  the  new  Empire  possesses  spirit  and  ability,  and  his 
rank  as  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  greatest  European  Houses  is  in 
itself  a  considerable  advantage.  A  less  thriving  offshoot  of 
the  Napoleonic  system  had  previously  been  planted  in  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  it  seems  that  servile  fidelity  to 
an  august  pattern  is  not  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence  or  to 
ensure  success.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  found 
a  new  dynasty,  and,  except  in  rare  cases  of  extraordinary 
personal  eminence,  it  is  safer  to  take  a  graft  from  the  tree  of 
royalty  than  to  select  a  native  scion  at  random.  It  is  admitted, 
even  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Caesarian  religion,  that  the 
apparition  of  authentic  saviours  of  society  is  extraordinarily 
rare.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  human  race  to  prostrate 
itself  before  Julius,  or  Charles  the  Great,  or  Napoleon, 
but  even  a  Wallachian  may  walk  erect  while  he  con¬ 
templates  the  majesty  of  King  Couza.  The  metamorphosis 
of  an  obscure  officer  into  a  prince  was  so  inexplicable 
that  Alexander  John  I.  was  for  some  time  regarded  as 
a  mere  agent  of  Russia,  employed  to  keep  a  seat  until  it 
could  be  conveniently  filled  by  some  prince  of  the  Imperial  [ 
family.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  new  ruler  prefers 
the  safer  and  more  distant  patronage  of  France  y  and  sove¬ 
reignty,  however  precarious  and  humble,  is  too  agreeable  to  . 
be  lightly  relinquished.  If  troops  are  forthcoming  to  shoot 
down  all  disrespectful  grumblers,  it  is  possible  that  the 
accidental  ruler  of  the  Principalities  may  reign  in  peace,  I 
and  transmit  his  crown  to  a  race  of  descendants  which  will  I 
gradually  ripen  into  royalty.  The  nominal  bond  of  feudal 
allegiance  to  the  Porte  exercises  no  inconvenient  pressure ; 
and  if  the  provinces  contrive  to  maintain  a  separate  existence, 
they  will  gradually  become  independent  of  Turkey  in  name 
as  well  as  in  fact.  Their  actual  or  possible  relations  to 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia  are  far  more  important  than  their 
ostensible  condition  as  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
patriots  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  if  any  such  sect  is  to  be 
found,  must  listen  with  well-founded  apprehension  to  almost 
every  project  for  a  fresh  adjustment  of  power  in  Europe.  No 


theoretical  politician  hesitates  to  propose  the  transfer  of  the 
Principalities  to  Austria,  if  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy 
seems  to  furnish  a  reason  for  providing  suitable  territorial 
compensation. 

The  story  of  the  insurrection  at  Bucharest  has  not  yet  been 
intelligibly  told.  The  reports  proceeding  from  the  defeated 
malcontents  are  probably  exaggerated,  although  it  -would  be  a 
hasty  assumption  that  extravagant  violence  and  fraud  were 
incredible  in  the  transactions  of  the  Lower  Danube.  In  civi¬ 
lized  countries  the  worst  Government  protects  peaceable  shop¬ 
keepers,  or  at  least  it  abstains  from  authorizing  private  robbery 
as  an  element  of  its  administrative  system.  Even  in  Bucharest, 
it  seems  improbable  that  Prince  Alexander  John  and  his 
Ministers  can  have  employed  a  band  of  robbers  “  to  break 
“  into  houses  and  shops,  stealing  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
“  ducats,  and  assassinating  people.”  If  the  charge  was  true, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  certainly  justified  in  going 
to  the  police  office  to  make  inquiries  ;  but  the  authors  of  the 
handbill  which  contained  the  accusation  fall  into  the  well- 
known  dialect  of  agitation  when  they  propose  to  arm  against 
the  brigands,  and  to  claim  from  the  protecting  Powers  security 
against  their  own  police.  “Down  with  the  brigands,  down  with 
“  all  privileges  and  monopolies,  whether  in  the  palace  or  the 
“  kennel”  ;  and  perhaps  they  might  have  added,  “Down  with 
“  things  in  general.”  A  brigand  who  commits  simple  burglary  is 
an  undoubted  criminal ;  but  when  the  opprobrious  title  is  figura¬ 
tively  applied  to  monopolists  and  inhabitants  of  palaces,  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  deciding  the  question  which  is  the 
party  of  order.  In  the  French  Revolution,  when  words  in 
general  were  used  in  the  sense  opposite  to  their  ordinary 
meaning,  brigands  were  persons  who  took  care  of  their  own 
property,  molesting  their  neighbours  only  by  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  hand  over  their  estates  and  purses  to  needy  claimants. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  Wallachian  language  is  equally 
fertile  of  vigorous  metaphors.  If  the  richer  and  more  respect¬ 
able  classes  are  designated  as  brigands,  the  gang  which 
habitually  breaks  open  the  shops  may  possibly  be  only  a 
symbol  of  vile  monopolists  who  are  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the 
goods  which  they  consume.  As,  however,  the  malcontents 
were  numerous  enough  to  offer  serious  resistance  to  the  troops, 
it  may  on  the  whole  be  conjectured  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
took  part  in  the  riot  or  insurrection.  Universal  suffrage,  as  it 
exists  on  the  Danube,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  universal 
distrust  of  the  Legislature  and  abhorrence  of  the  Government. 
The  account  of  the  street-fight  with  the  troops  must  also  be 
received  with  suspended  faith,  although  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  conforms  with  perfect  accuracy  to  the  recognised  type 
of  military  vigour.  It  can  scarcely  be  true  that  i  5,000  men 
were  employed  to  disperse  200  or  300  rioters  armed  with 
sticks  and  stones ;  but,  although  the  provocation  may  have 
been  serious,  the  mode  of  suppression  is  so  characteristic  that 
the  narrative  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  true.  Cavalry 
charges,  platoon  volleys,  and  occasional  cannon-shots,  repeated 
during  four  hours,  are  well-known  modes  of  maintaining 
order.  “  The  number  of  persons  killed  and  wounded  is 
“  variously  stated  from  80  to  300.  The  official  account  will 
“  no  doubt  deny  any  casualties  at  all.”  A  zealous  officer  of 
artillery  battered  down  four  houses  because  shots  had  been 
fired  from  the  windows,  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  the  people 
were  ultimately  dispersed  only  by  the  violence  of  the  weather. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Bucharest  are  more  afraid  of  rain  than  of 
cannon-shots  and  musketry,  their  remarkable  courage  must  be 
surprisingly  tempered  with  physical  effeminacy. 

The  cause  of  the  insurrection  is  unknown,  though  the  out¬ 
break  is  plausibly  attributed  to  the  general  hatred  of  Prince 
Couza.  As  a  democratic  despot,  the  Prince  is  naturally 
odious  to  the  nobility,  who  are,  however,  said  to  have  taken 
no  share  in  the  disturbance ;  and  if,  like  Domitian,  he  is 
beginning  to  be  unpopular  with  the  cobblers,  his  tenure  of 
power  is  probably  becoming  precarious.  His  present  Liberal 
Constitution,  including  the  establishment  of  his  own  absolute 
authority,  was  duly  introduced  by  the  defeat  and  punishment 
of  the  malcontents  in  the  streets,  and  the  repetition  of  similar 
triumphs  transcends  the  most  approved  modern  precedents. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Prince,  the  Ministers  will  not  fail  to 
discover  proofs  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  present  dynasty 
and  political  system.  The  defeated  party  will  obtain  little 
satisfaction  by  appealing  to  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  and  still 
less  by  invoking  the  intervention  of  the  Porte.  The  Treaty 
of  Paris,  which  regulated  the  condition  of  the  Principalities, 
has  been  rendered  abortive  by  French  intrigue  and  dictation, 
nor  has  either  England  or  Austria  ever  willingly  concurred  in 
the  union  of  the  provinces  under  a  lucky  adventurer.  Lord 
Palmerston  succeeded,  in  spite  of  obstinate  resistance,  in 
obtaining  from  reluctant  friends  and  enemies  the  enforcement 
of  all  other  provisions  of  the  Treaty ;  but  in  dealing  with 
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the  Principalities  he  was  embarrassed  at  home  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  was  unable  to  defeat  the 
concert  of  the  French  Government  with  the  absolutist  and 
democratic  faction  at  Bucharest.  The  support  of  England 
was,  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  elsewhere,  accorded  to  the 
constitutional  party ;  but  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  present 
to  acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of  liberty.  When  a  French 
nominee  became  absolute  ruler  of  the  provinces,  it  followed  as 
a  necessary  consequence  that  the  discontent  provoked  by 
inevitable  abuses  would  be  silenced  by  military  force.  The 
reserved  rights  of  the  Porte  have  become  obsolete  since 
Turkey,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  went  out  of  fashion. 

There  is  no  theoretical  objection  to  the  union  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  although  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  diplomatic 
arrangements  of  1856;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  security 
of  the  country  against  foreign  annexation  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  creation  of  the  existing  State.  Of  all  the 
former  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  had  least  cause  of  complaint,  tor  the  capitulations 
•which  prevented  a  Mussulman  from  even  entering  either 
Principality  were  on  the  whole  faithfully  observed.  In 
later  years  the  country  was  distracted  by  Russian  intrigues 
and  encroachments,  which  were  for  the  time  effectually  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  Crimean  war.  During  the  negotiations  at 
Paris,  the  English  Government  judged  that  a  formal  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  connection  with  Turkey  would  incidentally 
place  the  Principalities  under  the  safeguard  of  a  European 
guarantee.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  still  retains  a  con¬ 
ventional  existence,  but  the  union  of  the  provinces  has  p:o- 
duced  the  intended  effect  of  still  further  relaxing  the  slight 
feudal  relation.  As  long  as  the  protection  of  France  is 
continued,  Russian  ambition  will  be  checked,  but  the  pro¬ 
vinces  are  utterly  incapable  of  defending  their  own  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  if  they  are  not  assigned,  on  some  new  territorial 
arrangement,  to  Austria,  they  may  perhaps  hereafter  form  a 
Federal  Union  with  other  outlying  dependencies  which  are 
rapidly  detaching  themselves  from  the  Ottoman  dominion. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  policy  of  France  should  have  in¬ 
volved  the  destruction  of  the  aristocratic  element  which  was 
indispensable  to  the  development  of  a  free  society.  The 
Boyards  are  perhaps  not  peculiarly  estimable,  but  they 
possessed  the  station  and  the  traditions  which  create  regard 
for  personal  independence.  Equality  before  the  law  is  the 
first  condition  of  good  government,  but  equality  before  power 
involves  universal  incapacity  of  resistance. 


CANADIAN  POLITICS. 

TTIIIE  official  Reports  of  the  Canadian  Delegates  to  their  own 
JL  Government  add  little,  as  far  as  matters  of  fact  go,  to  the 
information  long  since  supplied  by  Mr.  Cardwell’s  despatch ; 
but  they  show  an  unabated  determination  to  press  the  Con¬ 
federation  policy,  which  has  been  strong  enough  to  get 
over  the  difficulties  of  a  Ministerial  crisis  in  Canada,  and 
which  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  strong  enough  also 
to  turn  the  tide  of  opinion  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
understanding  with  which  the  English  Minister  and  the 
Canadian  Delegation  parted  on  this  subject  was,  indeed, 
all  that  circumstances  allowed.  On  both  sides  the  strongest 
desire  was  expressed  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  the 
scheme,  and  its  value  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce,  in¬ 
ternal  free-trade  and  communication,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
question  of  colonial  defence,  was  proclaimed  lor  the  edilication 
of  the  dissentient  provinces.  Little  more  than  this  was 
practicable,  but  what  could  be  done  was  done.  The  pledge 
of  an  Imperial  guarantee  for  any  loans  which  might  be  needed 
for  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was  re¬ 
newed  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  and  the  New  Bruns- 
wickers  will  know  that,  if  the  railway  they  have  so 
much  coveted  is  not  at  once  made,  they  will  only  have 
to  blame  their  own  isolation  from  the  project  of  Federal 
organization.  Whether  this  inducement,  backed  by  the  still 
greater  boon  of  entire  free  trade  with  the  interior,  will  at  last 
prevail  over  the  vague  dread  of  political  absorption  and 
Federal  taxation  which  has  hitherto  kept  the  Maritime  Colonies 
aloof  from  the  scheme,  it  is  difficult  to  predict;  but  it  is  at 
any  rate  distinctly  announced  that  no  pressure  is  to  be  put 
upon  them,  and  that  the  Home  Government  will  attempt 
nothing  beyond  the  exercise  of  legitimate  influence.  This  is 
a  sufficiently  elastic  phrase,  but  it  is  obviously  used  in  its 
severest  sense.  The  despatches  since  sent  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  limited  with  the 
strictest  propriety  to  persuasion,  with  just  a  faint  admixture 
of  scolding,  which,  however  much  it  may  be  justified,  will 
not  tend  to  convert  the  New  Brunswick  Opposition.  The 


colonists  are  told  that  the  British  Government  strongly  de¬ 
sires  the  union  of  British  North  America,  and  thinks  it 
will  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  all ;  and,  looking  to  the 
determination  of  this  country  to  regard  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  as  a  matter  of  Imperial  concern,  the  colonies  are 
expected  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  Home  Government  to 
urge  “  with  earnestness  and  just  authority  ”  the  measures 
deemed  necessary  tor  the  defence  of  provinces  which  are  inca¬ 
pable,  while  separated,  of  making  just  and  sufficient  prepara¬ 
tions  for  national  defence.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  much 
effect  will  be  produced  by  the  “just  authority ”  which  is 
claimed  de  jure ,  and,  by  the  same  document,  properly  enough 
renounced  de  facto.  The  bulk  of  the  voters  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  will  give  their  suffrages  with  reference  to  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  interests  of  their  own  little  country,  rather 
than  with  deference  to  what  may  seem  due  to  the  Mother- 
country.  They  are  not  to  blame  for  this,  but  it  does  seem 
strange  that  they  should  be  blind  to  the  enormous  commercial 
importance  which  the  Federation  would  give  them,  to  the- 
benefits  of  a  railway  which  would  open  all  the  West  to  their 
trade,  and  to  the  great  additional  security  which  a  combina¬ 
tion  for  defensive  purposes  cannot  but  give.  The  views  of 
this  small  but  thriving  community  have  not  reached  us  in 
much  detail,  but  it  seems  probable  that  their  dread  of  increased 
taxation,  combined  with  a  certain  natural  jealousy  of  their 
Canadian  neighbours,  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  adverse 
vote.  8ooner  or  later,  their  policy  of  isolation  is  certain  to- 
give  way  before  fuller  information ;  and  the  termination  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  will,  if  the  threat  is  carried  into  effect, 
destroy  so  much  of  their  trade  with  the  United  States  as. 
almost  to  compel  them  to  look  for  a  counterpoise  in  freer  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  vast  country  which,  though  under  the  same 
Crown,  is  severed  from  them  by  hostile  tariffs.  An  arrangement 
so  absurd  and  obstructive  as  a  line  of  Custom-houses  between 
dependencies  of  the  Power  whose  strength  and  prosperity 
is  the  great  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  free-trade  principles 
cannot  last  for  ever,  and,  whether  the  Maritime  Provinces  may 
or  may  not  come  in  to  the  project  at  once,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  will  one  day  be  united  much  more  closely  than  they 
are  now  with  their  fellow-colonists. 

The  Ministerial  negotiations  which  resulted  from  the  death 
of  Sir  Etienne  Tache,  the  Premier  of  the  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  have  brought  out  more  emphatically  than 
before  the  policy  which  it  is  intended  to  pursue.  All  that 
may  be  feasible  will  be  done  to  persuade  the  smaller  colonies 
to  join  in  the  scheme  which  their  representatives  approved 
at  Quebec.  If  the  Session  of  1866  should  open  before  the 
objections  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  been  removed, 
a  new  plan  for  the  repeal  of  the  Canadian  Union  and  the 
federation  of  the  two  component  provinces  will  be  brought 
forward,  so  framed  as  to  leave  room  for  the  subsequent 
adhesion  of  the  rest  of  British  North  America.  The  ex¬ 
ceeding  difficulty  of  preserving  the  coalition  of  Canadian 
parties  long  enough  to  mature  and  carry  this  scheme  is  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  correspondence  as  to  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  the  late  Prime  Minister.  Of  the  three 
united  patty  leaders,  Mr.  Brown  absolutely  declined  to 
serve  under  either  of  his  colleagues  —  Mr.  Cartier  or  Mr. 
Macdonald  ;  and  it  would  have  been  still  more  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  place  Mr.  Brown  in  the  post  of  honour.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  select  a  nominal  chief,  and  Sir 
Naiicisse  Be-lleau  is  now  the  head  of  a  Ministry  over  which 
he  is  probably  not  expected  to  exercise  the  least  control.  An 
Administration  so  situated  has  too  precarious  a  life  to  warrant 
much  reliance  on  the  success  of  a  policy  yet  to  be  developed 
in  substitution  for  the  original  scheme.  A  measure  dealing 
with  Canada  alone  is,  besides,  almost  certain  to  provoke  a 
much  more  vigorous  opposition  than  the  larger  project  of 
Federation  experienced.  For  every  reason,  and  not  least  for 
the  good  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  themselves,  it  is  desirable 
that  their  adhesion  should  be  given  to  the  proposals  already 
beiore  them.  By  the  accidents  of  geography,  they  have  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  of  practically  deciding  on  the 
future  of  a  people  of  ten  times  their  number. 

The  subject  of  defence  was  even  more  delicate  ground  for 
the  Canadian  Ministers  to  touch  upon.  They  repeat,  it  is 
true,  their  declaration  of  the  entire  willingness  of  the  Canadian 
people  to  contribute  in  men  and  money  their  full  quota, 
according  to  their  ability,  towards  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 
But  their  eloquence  is  reserved  for  the  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  which  should  tend  to  mitigate  our  expectations  from 
them.  One  of  these  considerations  is  more  plausible  than 
sound.  It.  is  urged  that  Canada  can  only  be  involved  in  war 
on  Imperial  grounds,  and  that  her  exposed  position  on  the 
frontier  ought  not  to  subject  her  to  unusual  burdens.  It 
would  be  quite  as  correct  to  say  that  England  can  only  be 
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involved  in  an  American  war  on  Canadian  grounds.  But  for 
the  existence  of  the  colonies,  there  would  bo  no  vulnerable 
point  to  be  attacked,  and  no  booty  to  be  won  which  could 
allure  the  greediest  and  most  pugnacious  nation  in  the  world. 
But  sul  javillings  are  beside  the  question.  The  real  measure 
of  what  should  be  the  contributions  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Governments  to  the  prosecution  of  a  common 
war  is  the  ability  of  each.  Whatever  may  bo  said  in 
time  of  peace,  England  would,  in  the  event  of  war,  do  all 
in  her  power  to  protect  Canada ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  her 
Ministers,  the  colony  is  willing  to  do  as  much  for  her  own 
defence.  But  what  is  the  measure  of  her  ability  ?  It  is 
only  fair  that  in  England  we  should  be  reminded  that  Canada, 
though  prospering  and  growing,  is  a  vast  country,  sparsely 
populated,  and  with  little  wealth  in  a  shape  available  for 
instant  use.  At  a  certain  cost,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
could  produce  a  large  and  effective  army,  but  the  money 
would  not  readily  be  forthcoming  for  any  extensive  military 
organization.  This  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  understood 
between  the  Canadian  Delegates  and  Mr.  Cardwell.  At  the 
same  time  the  colonists  do  not  attempt  to  claim  exemption 
from  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  war,  or  to  insist  that  England 
ought  to  do  more  than  aid  them  by  her  financial  credit.  If 
war  were  actually  raging,  Canada  vrould  find  men,  but  the 
money  must  be  found  by  England  or  by  English  credit ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Imperial  guarantee  must  be  given  for  any  loans 
which  might  be  required.  The  real  difficulty  is  in  time  of 
peace.  Nothing  will  induce  the  Canadians  to  spend,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  taxation,  a  single  shilling  upon  military  pre¬ 
paration  which  can  decently  be  avoided.  Their  policy  is 
(and  in  the  main  it  is  sound)  to  husband  their  resources 
while  they  can ;  and  even  now,  while  they  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  some  organization  in  the  face  of  the 
enormous  development  of  military  power  in  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  any  plea  for  postponement  is  felt  as  a  relief.  At 
present  the  reason  assigned  is  that  the  Confederation,  when  it 
is  formed,  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  so  much  better  than 
Canada  alone  can  be  expected  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  tacitly  assumed 
that  in  the  interval  no  difficulties  will  arise,  and  that  General 
Grant  will  never  be  commissioned  to  visit  Montreal  with  a 
less  peaceful  train  than  that  which  has  recently  accompanied 
him.  The  picture  to  which  the  Coalition  Ministers  of  Canada 
evidently  look  forward,  as  representing  the  future  of  British 
North  America,  is  that  of  a  single  united  and  substantially 
independent  Federation,  enjoying  unlimited  loans  at  3  per 
cent,  on  British  credit,  lor  the  construction  of  railways 
and  canals,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  land  and  sea 
defences.  Grant  these  terms,  and  they  will  be  willing  to 
do  any  fighting  that  may  be  wanted,  to  shout  with  all 
becoming  loyalty  in  honour  of  the  Queen,  and  perhaps  even 
to  testify  their  appreciation  of  the  English  connection  by  some 
modification  of  a  protective  tariff.  Everything,  however, 
turns  in  Canada  upon  the  financial  hinge — not  because  they 
are  wanting  in  enterprise  or  liberality,  but  for  the  unanswer¬ 
able  reason  that  they  have  got  no  money  to  spend;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  language  of  despatches,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Canadian  view  is  not  unlikely  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  event. 


DIRECTORS  AND  SHAREHOLDERS. 

nn IIE  Directors  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
J-  have  been  saved  by  a  singular  accident  from  a  great 
blunder.  There  must  be  something  very  intoxicating  about  the 
possession  of  the  power  which  is  wielded  by  Railway  Boards 
Avhen  it  can  induce  them  to  stifle  inquiry  in  a  case  wThere  they 
stand  charged,  not  merely  with  real  or  imaginary  neglect  of 
the  interests  of  their  constituents,  but  with  an  offence  against 
the  public  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify  and  not  easy  to 
extenuate.  A  majority  of  votes,  representing  2,850,000/.  of 
the  Company’s  stock  against  800,000/.  on  the  other  side,  must 
no  doubt  have  been  sufficiently  tempting,  showing,  as  it  woirld 
seem  to  do,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  shareholders  were 
willing  to  permit  the  Board  to  continue  their  illegal  dealings 
with  the  debentures  rather  than  have  their  tranquillity  dis¬ 
turbed  by  impertinent  inquiries.  After  all,  the  persons 
primarily  injured  by  the  excessive  issue  of  debentures  were 
only  creditors;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  shareholders 
should  be  anxious  about  it,  unless  it  occurred  to  them  that 
the  transaction,  now  that  it  had  been  proclaimed,  was 
not  creditable  to  the  Company,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  not  conducive  to  future  prosperity.  This 
rather  obvious  consideration  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
lost  sight  of  by  three-fourths  of  the  shareholders,  including 
the  Directors ;  and,  but  for  the  fortunate  informality  of  almost 


all  the  proxies,  the  storm  would  have  been  weathered  for  the 
present,  and  Great  Eastern  debentures  would  for  ever  after 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  tainted  security. 

The  carelessness  with  which  the  proxy  papers  were  filled 
up  turned  the  majority  the  other  way  ;  and  though  the  resolu¬ 
tion  still  remained  informal  for  want  of  the  requisite  quorum 
of  votes,  it  did  at  last  dawn  upon  the  Board  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  prolong  their  unseemly  resistance.  The  Committee 
of  investigation  which  Captain  Jervis  sought  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated,  and  the  Board  stands  pledged  to  give  them  all  the 
information  and  facilities  which  they  can  desire.  Whatever 
they  may  discover  as  to  the  other  questions  raised  by  Captain 
Jervis,  they  will,  no  doubt,  find  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
keep  faith  with  their  creditors,  and  to  limit  their  debt  to  the 
amount  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Probably,  also, 
some  assurance  will  be  given  to  the  public  that  the  irregu¬ 
larities  approved,  or  at  least  condoned,  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  shareholders  shall  not  again  occur.  Perhaps, 
when  this  has  been  done,  the  bonds  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  may  once  more  stand  about 
as  high  in  public  estimation  as  they  have  hitherto  done. 
But  though  chance  has  averted  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
mischief,  the  whole  transaction  is  anything  but  reassuring 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  good  management  of  Com¬ 
panies.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  in  theory  than  a  scheme  of 
government  which  purports  to  give  absolute  control  to  the 
shareholders  of  a  company.  The  keenest  grievance-hunter  has 
nothing  on  the  face  of  things  to  complain  of.  He  may  ferret  out 
every  irregularity  of  the  governing  body,  and  may  proclaim  at 
his  own  expense  to  his  fellow- sufferers  the  iniquities  which  he 
thinks  he  has  detected.  But  it  will  be  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
vote  of  an  independent  shareholder  who  presumes  to  form  his 
own  opinions  is  worth  just  as  much  as  a  vote  for  Finsbury. 
Whether  a  shareholder,  or  any  number  of  opposition  share¬ 
holders,  be  right  or  wrong,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
almost  always  swamped  by  an  absolute  majority  of  inert 
voters  who  place  their  proxies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 
Of  course  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  if  they  choose 
to  abdicate  their  own  functions,  just  as  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  had  a  right  to  vote  in  favour  of  giving 
absolute  power  to  the  Ejiperor.  But  the  interesting 
question  is  not  whether  those  who  prefer  despotic  rule 
are  right  or  not,  but  whether  the  autocracy  of  a  Board  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inevitable  constitution  of  a  Railway 
Company.  We  are  not  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
paternal  sway  of  an  irresponsible  Board  is  or  is  not  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  regime ;  opinions  may  differ  as  to  this.  Some  may  think 
that  a  check  like  that  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  might  not 
be  without  its  use,  while  others  may  prefer  to  have  their  affairs 
managed  for  them  without  the  trouble  of  thinking  about  them. 
But,  whichever  be  the  sounder  view,  it  cannot  be  good  that  any 
delusion  should  exist  on  the  subject.  A  man  who  buys  shares 
in  a  Company  ought  to  understand  that  he  has  practically  no 
voice  in  its  management,  and  that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
great  majority,  nothing  but  some  lucky  blunder  like  that  of 
the  defective  Great  Eastern  proxies  can  ever  give  to  a  general 
meeting  any  real  control  over  their  servants  on  the  direction. 
So  also  those  who  buy  debentures  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Companies  do  not  always  think  it  necessary  or  feasible  to  keep 
within  the  four  corners  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  issue 
of  invalid  bonds  is  not  only  practised  but  coolly  justified,  and 
that  the  great  body  of  shareholders  readily  pardon  an  offence 
supposed  to  be  committed  in  their  interest,  and  are  even  pre¬ 
pared  to  excuse  the  graver  crime  of  being  found  out.  And 
really,  when  one  considers  that  so  long  as  a  Board  keeps  down 
current  interest,  and  pays  a  dividend  from  some  source  or 
other,  it  has  the  power,  and  very  often  the  will,  to  disregard 
Acts  of  Parliament  at  pleasure,  and  to  treat  the  remonstrances 
of  shareholders  with  the  most  absolute  indifference,  it  is 
perhaps  surprising,  and  in  its  way  creditable,  that  so  many 
large  Companies  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  conducted 
with  approximate  legality  and  fairness.  In  some  instances 
close  corporations  have  been  respectable  bodies ;  and  rail¬ 
way  boards  in  ordinary  times  are  essentially  close  corpo¬ 
rations,  practically  self-electing,  and  endowed  with  an  absolute 
dominion  tempered  only  by  votes  of  their  own  dictation. 

Their  privileges  do  not  stop  here.  Knowledge  is  said 
to  be  power,  and  Directors  can  easily  keep  to  themselves 
almost  all  the  information  they  possess  of  the  working  of  their 
Company.  When  the  great  army  of  proxies  is  ready  to  approve 
anything  which  Directors  may  do,  it  may  not  be  essential  to 
keep  shareholders  in  the  dark ;  but  those  who  have  no  chance  of 
voting  in  a  majority  can  often  make  themselves  troublesome 
by  much  speaking,  and  it  is  therefore  the  received  practice  ot 
Directors  to  reveal  nothing  which  is  not  patent  on  the  face  of 
affairs,  and  so  to  save  shareholders  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
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vexation  of  impotent  remonstrance.  A  Board  divided  against 
itself  does  not  keep  its  counsels  so  wisely ;  and,  traitorous  as 
the  disclosures  of  Captain  Jervis  were  considered  by  his 
colleagues,  they  have  notably  added  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
momentary  influence  of  the  general  body  of  shareholders.  Seeing 
the  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  disagreements  of  Directors, 
it  might  be  worth  considering  whether  Companies  would  not 
do  well  always  to  put  upon  their  direction  at  least  one  member 
who  is  certain  to  fall  out  with  the  majority.  Men  of  this 
stamp  are  very  plentiful,  and  easily  discerned ;  and  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  establish  on  every  direction  some  jarring 
element  that  would  prevent  the  quiet  transaction  of  innumer¬ 
able  irregularities.  A  Board  of  Directors  dwelling  together 
in  unity,  and  led  by  a  Chairman  with  an  absolute  majority 
in  his  pocket,  is  an  institution  more  pleasant  than  safe ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  Great  Eastern  stock  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  taken  effectual  security  to  prevent 
their  Directors  from  degenerating  into  the  dangerous  habit 
of  mutual  forbearance.  Who  knows  but,  in  the  end,  this 
happy  arrangement  may  turn  even  the  Harwich  steamboats 
into  a  profitable  speculation,  and  indirectly  give  a  new  zest  to 
the  attractions  of  East-Coast  watering-places  ?  It  is  possible 
that  all  future  branches  may  be  as  unlike  the  Wesnum  Valley 
line  as  could  be  desired ;  that  stores  may  no  longer  be  supplied 
by  Directors ;  that  special  rates  may  become  unknown ;  that  all 
their  coals  may  be  equal  to  Portland  Hard,  and  all  their 
Parliamentary  struggles  as  candid  as,  and  more  successful  than, 
the  “  Cheap-coal-line  ”  agitation  which  Captain  Jervis  and 
his  colleagues  got  up  regardless  of  expense;  and,  to  crown  all, 
that  an  occasional  dividend  of  appreciable  amount  may  reward 
the  patience  of  weary  shareholders.  If  such  good  times 
should  ever  come,  grateful  proprietors  will  remember  that  they 
owe  them  to  the  discordant  element  in  the  Board ;  and  other 
Companies  may  learn  how  to  temper  the  despotism  of  their 
Directors  by  the  infusion  of  a  due  proportion  of  internal 
dissension. 


AFFAIRS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

r  jp IIE  New  Zealand  war  is  perhaps  approaching  a  close; 
-L  and  as  the  ultimate  result  may  be  certainly  foreseen,  the 
historical  importance  of  the  contest  will  principally  consist  in 
the  modified  relations  of  the  colony  to  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  submission  of  the  native  insurgents  has  been 
frequently  reported,  although  successive  announcements  have 
merely  been  founded  on  the  surrender  of  some  local  tribe,  or 
of  one  or  two  well-known  chiefs.  It  is  now  asserted  that  the 
so-called  Maori  King,  under  the  influence  of  William 
Thompson,  who  appears  to  be  a  New  Zealand  King-maker,  has 
renounced  his  resistance  to  English  authority.  If  the  act  of 
submission  has  been  correctly  recorded,  Sir  George  Grey  and 
his  Ministers  will  scarcely  have  been  weak  enough  to  sanction 
an  unsatisfactory  compromise.  William  Thompson  offered, 
with  much  diplomatic  ingenuity,  that  the  King  should  accept 
the  laws  of  the  Queen,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  that  he  should 
retain  the  royal  title  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  on 
condition  of  paying  feudal  homage  to  his  superior.  If,  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  the  Southern  Commissioners  in  Hampton 
Roads  had  proposed  that  the  Confederate  President  should 
accept  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
not  have  failed  to  object  that  a  Confederate  Presidency  was 
essentially  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union. 
There  is  no  room  for  two  Kings  or  Queens  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  native  pretender  has  not  even  the  colour  of  hereditary 
right  for  his  inadmissible  pretensions.  The  election  of  a 
Maori  King  was  essentially  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  an  English 
recognition  of  the  claim  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
defeat.  It  is  possible  that  some  theorists  may  wish  to  try 
the  experiment  of  a  subordinate  native  government,  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  supposed  to  have  thought  of 
employing  Abd-el-Ivader  as  a  dependent  ruler  of  the  Algerian 
Mahomedans;  but  even  if  the  colonists  were  inclined  to  tolerate 
a  distant  Maori  administration,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
Local  or  Imperial  Government  to  select  an  agent  of  their  own, 
who  would  assuredly  not  bear  the  royal  title.  In  modern 
India,  as  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Kings  and  Maharajahs  are 
accustomed  either  to  exercise  a  qualified  sovereignty,  or  to 
enjoy  a  merely  nominal  rank ;  but  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
are  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  heterogeneous  empires 
formed  by  conquest,  and  they  mean,  when  they  give  the 
kingly  title  to  one  of  their  leaders,  to  disclaim,  as  far  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  allow,  the  supremacy  of  England.  Above  all,  they 
desire  to  define  the  boundaries  of  a  kingdom,  so  that  within 
its  limits  no  white  intruder  may  be  allowed  to  occupy  land. 
When  insurgent  chiefs  propose  conditional  overtures,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  they  are  beginning  to  be  tired  of  the 


struggle.  The  Maoris  arc  sufficiently  intelligent  to  compare 
their  own  declining  numbers  with  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  English  settlers,  who  incessantly  draw  fresh  supplies  from 
the  unknown  and  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  population  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  No  uncivilized  nation  has  sustained 
so  equal  a  struggle  against  European  weapons  and  discipline, 
but  it  must  be  evident  to  the  more  sagacious  leaders  that  their 
final  triumph  is  impossible.  This  year  or  the  next  will  pro¬ 
bably  witness  the  termination  of  the  barren  and  wearisome 
contest. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Colonial  Government  has  quarrelled 
with  the  General,  and  for  once  Sir  George  Grey  appears  to 
concur  rvith  his  Ministers  in  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  would  be  rash  to  con¬ 
demn  General  Cameron,  who  has  proved  himself  a  brave  and 
capable  officer,  on  the  authority  of  colonial  malcontents,  or 
even  of  rival  authorities.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
General’s  alleged  slackness  is  caused  by  a  divergence  of 
policy  than  that  it  proceeds  from  excessive  military  caution. 
In  pursuance  of  the  generally  expressed  desire  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Cardwell  some  time  since  instructed  the 
Governor  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  war  without  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  his  colonial  advisers.  Similar  orders  were 
probably  sent  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  exclusively 
responsible  to  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards,  and,, 
although  the  supreme  military  command  belongs  in  theory  to 
the  Governor,  even  when  he  is  a  civilian,  the  general  in 
command  is  practically  responsible  for  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  his  troops.  General  Cameron  probably  considers  that  the 
colonial  objects  of  the  war  are  unjust  or  impolitic,  and 
perhaps  he  understands  better  than  his  critics  and  opponents 
the  difficulty  of  a  territorial  conquest.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Home  Government  to  settle  and  suppress  the  disputes  of  con¬ 
flicting  functionaries,  and  to  define  the  purpose  and  limit  of 
the  war,  as  far  as  it  is  conducted  by  the  Imperial  army.  The 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  a  metropolis  with  its  colony 
involves  unavoidable  anomalies,  which  acquire  practical 
importance  as  a  distant  province  becomes  gradually  less  and 
less  dependent.  The  Crown  is  bound  to  protect  its  subjects, 
and  it  finds  that  its  liability  extends,  not  only  to  the  defence 
of  colonists  against  aggression,  but  to  the  prosecution  of 
their  more  or  less  legitimate  claims.  It  is  difficult 
to  prevent  those  who  are  primarily  interested,  and  who  are 
also  on  the  spot,  from  controlling  the  employment  of  the 
auxiliary  force  which  they  find  within  their  reach.  When 
the  Imperial  Government  occasionally  attempts  to  exercise  an 
independent  discretion,  the  colony  can  always  attribute  to  the 
ignorance  or  perversity  of  the  home  authorities  the  mis¬ 
carriages  which  are  nearly  certain  to  follow  from  a  divided 
command.  A  man  who  borrows  a  knife  and  cuts  his  finger 
not  unnaturally  complains  when  the  owner  has  attempted  to 
guide  the  blade  or  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  handle. 

The  New  Zealand  Ministers,  either  on  deliberate  conviction 
or  under  the  influence  of  irritated  feeling,  have  formally  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Imperial  troops  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  entire  conduct  and  burden  of  the  war  shall  be  undertaken 
by  the  colonists.  The  offer  will  be  accepted,  if,  having  been 
seriously  made,  it  is  sanctioned  and  repeated  by  the  Colonial 
Parliament.  The  English  Government  will  not  press  its  aid 
upon  an  unwilling  community,  although  the  rejection  of 
Imperial  support  is  both  ungracious  in  itself,  and  pregnant 
with  further  political  consequences.  The  Maoris  are  almost 
exclusively  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  relation 
which  to  a  certain  extent  implies  a  Protectorate.  The 
English  settlers  may,  perhaps,  often  be  justly  and  generously 
disposed  to  the  native  population,  but  the  inevitable  conflict  of 
interests,  and  especially  the  competition  for  land,  will  redound 
to  the  constant  disadvantage  of  the  weaker  party.  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck’s  antipathy  to  black  people  and  to  brown  people  is  only 
the  conscious  and  articulate  expression  of  a  tendency  which 
prevails  wherever  the  English  language  comes  into  juxta¬ 
position  with  barbarous  dialects.  As  long  as  the  Imperial 
Government  maintains  an  army  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  to  a 
certain  degree  responsible  for  the  policy  which  is  pursued 
towards  the  natives ;  but  the  colony,  by  dispensing  with  pro¬ 
tection,  may  effectively  exclude  interference.  There  is  no 
danger,  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  highly  unsatisfactory  complica¬ 
tions  which  threaten  at  this  moment  to  involve  the  South 
African  colonies  in  an  alien  quarrel.  The  Dutch  settlers  who 
have  been  allowed  to  form  an  independent  Republic  have 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Kaffirs  and  some  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  some  neighbouring  colonists  urge  the  Government  to  assist 
the  Boers,  who  originally  seceded  tor  tire  express  purpose  of 
conducting  their  frontier  disputes  without  external  control. 
Once  left  without  an  English  garrison,  New  Zealand  will  be 
separated  by  a  thousand  miles  of  sea  from  the  nearest  military 
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station ;  and,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  it 
would  be  useless  to  expect  reinforcements  from  Australia. 

The  form  of  the  proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
is  even  more  significant  than  its  substance.  Following  the 
example  of  some  other  colonial  Governments,  the  New  Zealand 
Cabinet  has  assumed  a  character  which  is  at  present  wholly 
unconstitutional.  The  Governor  is  the  only  official  link 
between  the  Crown  and  the  colony,  and  no  formal  communi¬ 
cation  can  be  transmitted  in  either  direction  through  any 
other  channel.  The  acts  of  the  local  Legislatures  are  subject 
to  the  approval  or  disallowance  of  the  Crown,  but  the  Ministers, 
who  are  theoretically  the  nominees  and  agents  of  the  Governor, 
are  unknown  to  the  Colonial  Office.  The  measures  of  the 
local  Government,  though  they  may  be  really  framed  by  Mr. 
Weld  and  his  colleagues,  can  only  be  noticed  at  home  when 
they  have  been  adopted  and  proposed  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
The  application  of  Responsible  Government  to  dependencies, 
of  which  Mr.  Mill  lately  boasted  as  his  own  discovery,  is 
still  an  experiment  as  tar  as  its  results  are  concerned,  though 
there  were  preponderating  reasons  for  making  the  trial.  The 
continuance  of  the  old  method  of  administration  was  inex¬ 
pedient  or  impracticable;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
centrifugal  force  which  would  have  snapped  an  unyielding 
chain  will  ultimately  be  checked  by  a  more  elastic  bond 
of  connection.  It  is  better  that  the  colonies  should  Hy 
off  into  independent  States  than  that  they  should  be  forcibly 
retained  within  the  circumference  of  the  Empire  ;  but  the 
authors  of  Responsible  Government  undertook  to  provide  a 
planetary  system  of  harmoniously  revolving  satellites,  and  it 
is  still  uncertain  whether  they  will  be  able  to  keep  their 
promise.  Cabinets,  as  substantive  bodies,  are  unknown  to 
the  English  Constitution,  and  much  more  to  its  colonial 
copies.  When  they  affect  an  independent  existence,  they 
contravene  the  theory  that  a  Government  represents  the 
dignity  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  usurpation  of  authority  should  generally  be  connected 
with  a  tendency  to  discontent,  if  not  to  disloyalty.  The 
Ministers  of  one  of  the  Australian  colonies  lately  attempted  to 
organize  a  treasonable  league  with  the  neighbouring  provinces 
on  the  pretext  of  the  comparatively  trifling  grievance  of 
transportation  to  Western  Australia.  Mr.  Weld’s  proposal  is 
less  disrespectful,  and  in  itself  it  appears  not  unreasonable  ; 
but  the  Cabinet  of  New  Zealand  has  no  more  legal  right 
than  a  Club  of  Odd  Fellows  to  negotiate  with  the  Crown  of 
England. 

If,  however,  the  Ministers  who  represent  colonial  ma¬ 
jorities  continue  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  Governors, 
their  claims  will  probably  be  conceded  for  the  same  reasons 
which  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  responsible  system. 
The  forms  which  correspond  to  a  preconceived  theory  must 
give  way  to  the  actual  working  of  institutions.  When 
Colonial  Governors  were  required  to  select  their  advisers  from 
the  members  of  the  local  Assemblies,  the  Crown  virtually 
abdicated  the  power  of  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of 
outlying  dependencies.  It  is  better  that  the  colonies  should 
use  their  freedom  as  they  think  fit,  although  it  may  be  a 
question  how  long  it  will  be  worth  while  to  retain  an  hono¬ 
rary  primacy.  Secession,  and  the  steps  which,  seeming  to 
approach  secession,  may  indefinitely  postpone  it,  will  not  be 
denounced  by  any  prudent  English  statesman  as  political 
crimes. 


THE  SIR  OF  LIGHT  READING. 

HpHERE  is  a  sad  piece  of  news  just  come  to  the  surface  for 
J-  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  all  the  other  serious  persons 
who  hold  the  reading  of  sensation  novels  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pestilent  practices  of  a  confessedly  disreputable  age.  It  appears 
that  a  company  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  lending  people 
books  to  read.  But,  unfortunately,  all  hope  of  a  dividend  lay  in 
the  anticipation  that  the  books  which  people  would  ask  for  would 
be  serious  books,  which  are  less  expensive  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  the  second,  like  Sam  Weller’s  muffins,  are  uncommonly  filling 
at  the  price.  A  reader  gets  through  his  three-volume  novel  with 
a  rapidity  that  is  most  unwelcome.  A  stout  volume  of  sermons, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  an  elaborate  history,  lasts  him  perhaps  ten 
times  as  long.  A  good  novel  draws  him  along,  while,  with  a  more 
valuable  book,  the  process  is  exactly  reversed.  So  the  hopes  of 
the  shareholders  were  somehow  not  fulfilled.  With  the  pertinacity 
of  the  daughters  of  the  leech,  people  insisted  on  demanding  three- 
volume  novels.  History  and  philosophy  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  upon  their  shelves,  while  fiction  had  as  many  votaries  as 
there  were  subscribers  to  the  library.  And  it  was  not  fiction  of 
that  exhilarating  kind  which  even  L)r.  Thomson  thinks  an  allow¬ 
able  refreshment.  The  subscribers  did  not  care  for  those  admirable 
stories  which  draw  their  interest  from  “  the  larger  chapter  of 
homely  sympathies” — stories  of  “pious  mothers  training  little 
children,  of  secret  prayers  offered  up  to  God  in  the  silence  of 


the  night  for  those  children,  of  hints  and  helps  to  duty  strewn 
in  the  path  of  those  children  continually.”  For  all  this  an 
evil  generation  with  a  vitiated  palate  has  no  liking.  They  prefer 
the  doings  of  grown-up  people  to  those  of  little  children,  and 
pious  mothers  have  to  make  way  for  questionable  wives.  Hints 
and  helps  to  duty  are  as  a  drug  in  the  market.  There  is  a  much 
more  lively  demand  for  hints  and  helps  to  break  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  than  for  encouragement  to  keep  them.  A  single  fact 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  frivolity  and  light-mindedness  of 
modern  readers.  Ten  copies  of  Mr.  Froude’s  History  more  than 
met  the  demand,  while  one  hundred  and  seventy  copies  of  Miss 
Braddon’s  Only  a  Clod  barely  sufficed  to  keep  the  crowd  of  readers 
at  bay.  The  taste  for  novels  may,  therefore,  be  reckoned  as  more 
than  seventeen  times  stronger  than  the  taste  for  history.  This 
distressing  but  instructive  fact  is  clearly  one  not  to  be  too  lightly 
passed  over.  That  a  large  body  of  readers  should  take  a  livelier 
interest  in  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  come  in  for  a  windfall  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year,  but  who  in  truth  never  lived  at  all  and 
whose  thirty  thousand  a  year  is  mere  moonshine,  than  in  a  real 
King  of  England  and  six  real  wives,  with  real  incidents  to  match, 
must  seem  incredible  to  a  lover  of  Social  Science.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  really  most  disheartening  to  the  members  of  that  enthu¬ 
siastic  Association.  It  shows  a  systematic  absence  of  reverence  for 
facts  and  figures.  When  one  thinks  of  the  number  of  papers  that 
might  have  been  written  and  read  in  the  time  and  wfith  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  this  imaginary  man  with  his  imaginary  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  a  year,  of  the  quantity  of  figures  that  might  have  been 
amassed  about  sewage  and  female  labour,  of  the  new  views  and 
unspeakable  crotchets  that  might  have  been  brought  to  the  birth, 
it  fills  the  mind  with  despair  of  the  prospects  of  the  race. 
How  can  the  species  ever  be  regenerated  in  the  face  of  this 
infatuated  army  of  novel-readers  P  How  can  the  eternal  rights  of 
women  gain  recognition  when  those  who  ought  to  be  fighting  the 
battle  are  lingering  with  reckless  interest  over  the  fortunes  of  an 
imaginary  heroine  like  the  young  lady  in  Miss  Braddon’s  novel, 
whose  paltry  merits  are  summed  up  in  saying  that  she  is  very 

Sand  gracious  and  accomplished  P  The  whole  book  from 
ling  to  end  does  not  contain  a  single  idea  in  support  of  the 
good  cause,  for  the  w'omen  are  pleasant  and  good-looking,  and  the 
men  are  not  brutal  and  despicable  tyrants.  Nay,  the  moral  of 
the  story  positively  tends  in  the  most  objectionable  direction.  The 
heroine  is  such  a  poor  creature,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  to  her 
sex  and  her  species,  as  literally  to  run  after  a  husband  who 
had  left  her  under  some  mistaken  notion.  If  Miss  Braddon 
had  only  made  her,  by  her  desolate  hearth,  tranquilly  compose  a 
paper  on  emigration  or  on  the  advantages  of  a  female  printer’s  devil, 
and  allow  her  husband  to  go  to  Hong  Kong  or  where  he  would,  a 
great  lesson  might  have  been  taught.  After  all,  there  is  one  good 
point  about  the  novel  which  has  condemned  Mr.  Froude’s  History 
to  retirement,  and  Social  Science  should  not  omit  to  put  it  to  the 
authoress’s  credit.  When  the  happy  couple  are  once  more  united 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  they-  hasten  to  make  arrangements 
for  getting  Mr.  Merivale’s  Roman  History  out  of  the  circulating 
library  and  otherwise  improving  their  minds.  If  Miss  Braddon 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  name  Mr.  Froude  instead,  those  ten 
volumes  might  have  instantly  been  demanded,  the  company  saved, 
and  the  shareholders  enjoyed  a  dividend.  The  only  consolation 
that  we  can  offer  to  the  disconsolate  enthusiast  for  the  study  of 
facts  rather  than  fiction  is  the  common  opinion  that  Mr.  Froude’s 
Henry  VIII.  is  quite  as  imaginary  and  non-existent  a  personage 
as  the  hero  of  Only  a  Clod. 

But  to  the  people  who  are  so  dreadfully  in  earnest  about  life, 
and  will  not  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  trifle,  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  noxiousness  among  novelists. 
Swindling,  and  poisoning,  and  bigamy  are  not  pleasant  or  profit¬ 
able  objects  of  contemplation,  but  at  least  they  have  the  merit  of 
exhibiting  strength  of  purpose  and  vigour  of  execution ;  and  these 
are  qualities  which  the  earnest  school  protest  we  can  never  have, 
enough  of.  Aurora  Floyd,  who  soundly  thrashes  her  groom  ;  Sir 
Perceval  Glyde,  who  incarcerates  his  sane  wife  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  burns  the  parish  register ;  the  Italian  Count  in  Abbot's  Cleve, 
who  deliberately  puts  his  wife  to  death,  though  her  death  means 
toil  and  poverty  for  himself— all  the  heroes  of  this  stamp  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  virtues  which  make  Frederick 
the  Great  a  genuine  hero.  They  are  people  who  will  not  flinch 
from  the  vigorous  execution  of  their  designs  and  the  prompt  chas¬ 
tisement  of  their  foes,  simply  because  the  rest  of  the  world  look 
on  their  designs  and  their  promptitude  with  disapproving  eyes. 
This,  it  seems,  is  the  prime  title  of  any  man  to  be  considered 
heroic.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  preferable  that  we  should  leam 
this  admirable  lesson  in  the  records  of  fact  rather  than  in  the 
unsubstantial  inventions  of  fiction,  still  it  is  better  that  weak 
brethren  should  be  induced  to  sympathize  with  selfish  violence 
even  in  a  mere  novel  than  not  at  all.  Of  course  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  appetite  of  so  many  readers  for  historical,' 
facts  is  so  uncommonly  weak,  and  that  they  can  only  bring, 
their  minds  to  the  study  of  the  imaginary  doings  of  a 
fictitious  set  of  people.  But  babes  must  have  milk.  Those 
who  do  not  care  enough  about  history  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Froude,  and  learn  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  lusts  and  his  treatment  of  his  various  wives, 
may  have  an  almost  equally  improving  instructor  in  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins.  Henry,  when  his  wife  became  inconvenient  to  him,  had 
her  head  cut  off';  while  Sir  Perceval  Glyde,  not  being  able  to  cut 
off  his  wife’s  head,  put  her  out  of  sight  in  an  asylum.  Henry’s 
excellent  principle  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  get  tired  of  his 
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wife,  and  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  right  for  him  to  mate  away  with 
her  and  to  take  another,  is  not  illustrated  in  fiction  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  in  fact;  hut  the  bigamy  of  the  modern  novel,  in  a  small 
way,  may  be  said  to  come  to  much  the  same  thing.  Or  there  is 
the  other  and  more  comprehensive  doctrine  of  modern  historians, 
that  if  a  man  wants  a  thing  which  does  not  happen  to  be  his 
own,  then,  if  he  is  a  true  hero  with  insight  and  veracity,  he 
will  do  his  best  to  seize  and  keep  what  he  wants.  Those  who 
have  the  requisite  strength  of  mind  and  taste  for  history  will 
hasten  to  the  library  and  call  for  Mr.  Carlyle’s  last  book.  But 
those  others  whose  minds  are  too  loosely  put  together  to  bear  the 
weight  of  grave  studv  may  be  excused  for  turning  to  Paul  Clifford, 
or  Jack  Sheppard,  or  Oliver  Twist.  Frederick  the  Great  appro¬ 
priated  his  neighbours’  provinces.  The  Artful  Dodger  appropriated 
liis  neighbours’  watches  and  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  same 
beautiful  simplicity  of  principle,  and  the  same  unfaltering  resolu¬ 
tion  in  action,  appear  in  the  hero  of  romance  as  in  the  hero  of 
history.  So  there  is  still  balm  in  Gilead ;  and  anybody  who  is 
penetrated  by  despair  at  the  thought  of  the  victory  of  fiction  over 
fact  may  find  some  consolation  in  reflecting  that  some  modern 
historians  have  won  a  decided  victory  over  the  novelists,  even  in 
the  novelist’s  own  line. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  all  novels  are  not  alike  in  the  eyes 
of  the  truly  earnest.  Stories  of  crime  and  violence  may  have 
imparted  to  them  some  of  the  characteristics  of  history.  If  there 
is  plenty  of  action  and  striking  incident  in  them,  they  must  in 
some  sort  illustrate  the  fashionable  moral  lesson  of  the  time,  that 
action  is  the  one  thing  for  which  life  is  worth  having,  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  action  being  comparatively  im¬ 
material.  It  is  the  story  of  mere  feeling  which  the  earnest  man 
and  the  man  of  social  science  are  so  unwilling  to  tolerate. 
Analysis  of  moods  and  motives  and  passions  is  to  them  mere 
rubbish.  Provided  you  get  your  work  in  the  world  well  done, 
what  is  the  use  of  worrying  yourself  as  to  the  states  of  mind 
which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  work  P  Such  introspection 
and  perplexity  and  wonderings  about  duty  are  as  “  the  tearful 
wranglings  of  a  dyspeptic  tailor.”  To  people  thus  intent  on  out¬ 
side  facts,  and  thus  contemptuous  of  feelings  which  are  equally 
facts,  only  that  they  are  not  outside,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Trollope, 
for  instance,  must  he  a  sore  trial  and  vexation.  The  curious 
trains  of  reasoning  which  he  pursues  in  the  minds  of  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen  are,  in  their  eyes,  as  incomprehensible  and 
as  frivolous  as  tbe  most  elaborate  of  Chinese  puzzles.  The  careful 
statement  of  every  little  thought  and  doubt  and  anxiety  which 
could  possibly  enter  the  mind  of  a  young  lady  on  the  point  of  ac¬ 
cepting,  or  refusing,  or  jilting  a  suitor,  seems  to  them  as  strange  a 
perversion  of  ingenuity  and  waste  of  precious  time  as  the  execution 
of  one  of  those  amazing  works  of  art  which  figure  in  coloured 
chalk  on  the  London  pavements.  Then  when,  after  the  careful 
statement  about  the  young  lady,  we  are  carried  on  through  a 
second  and  a  third  analysis,  equally  careful,  of  the  doubts  and 
anxieties  of  the  young  lady’s  mother,  and  of  the  doubts  and 
anxieties  of  the  lover,  perhaps  even  of  two  lovers — why  the  whole 
book  becomes  a  downright  abomination  of  desolation.  Besides  all  this, 
there  are  the  long  dialogues  and  the  long  love-letters,  without  a 
single  “fact”  in  either  from  beginning  to  end.  Tbe  other  day, 
a  writer  in  what  is  jocosely  termed  the  leading  journal  drew 
a  fearful  picture  of  tbe  occupation  of  tbe  croupier  at  a  German 
gaming  establishment,  and  then,  being  unable  any  longer  to 
repress  his  feelings,  exclaimed — “  To  think  of  a  man  made  in  God’s 
image  leading  an  existence  like  that!”  With  equal  pathos  and 
justice,  the  earnest  people  shudder  to  think  of  a  man  made  in 
God’s  image  rising  early  and  taking  rest  late,  year  after  year, 
in  order  to  write  love-letters — and  not  his  own  love-letters  even, 
but  those  of  young  ladies  who  never  existed.  And  again,  to 
think  of  people,  equally  made  in  God’s  image,  spending  hours 
and  hours  in  reading  .those  letters,  and  in  ascertaining  what  sort 
of  a  dress  tbe  lady  had  on  when  she  wrote  them,  and  what  sort 
of  a  writing-table  she  used!  The  worst  of  this  very  touching 
reflection  is,  that  it  is  e,very  bit  as  suitable  to  most  actions  of 
human  life.  We  may  be  just  as  horrified  and  disgusted  to  think 
of  anybody  made  hi  God’s  image  troubling  himself  with  the 
pattern  of  his  coat,  or  the  cleanness  of  his  linen ;  or  caring  whether 
his  food  is  well  or  ill  dressed,  or  reading  history,  or  practising 
with  dumb-bells,  or  venturing  to  prefer  claret  to  port.  We  are 
not  sure  even  whether,  on  this  principle,  the  fact  of  a  man  made 
in  God’s  image  producing  philosophy  of  the  stamp  of  the 
Times  is  not  a  thing  “  to  think  of.”  Gaming  is  a  very  bad  thing; 
but  not  at  all  because  it  is  shocking  that  a  man  made  in  God’s 
image  should  rake  money  off  a  table.  Tbe  whole  argument 
is  only  a  resuscitation  of  tbe  almost  expired  cant  about  men 
with  immortal  souls  to  save  going  to  balls  and  playing  cards. 
This  was  the  ground  on  which,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  all  novels 
were  industriously  kept  out  of  most  serious  aud  decent  families. 
They  were  a  waste  of  time  that  could  never  be  restored.  They 
made  young  people  light-minded  and  oblivious  of  their  eternal 
interests.  They  filled  them  with  discontent  at  the  circumstances 
of  actual  life,  and  with  disregard  of  gravity  and  veracity.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  think  that  a  great  deal  of  this  nonsense  has  ceased  to 
be  heard  even  in  circles  where  it  was  once  most  rampant.  Such 
a  decay  of  cant  is  a  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the  cant  which 
still  hangs  over  us  will  in  due  time  he  dispersed.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  one  land  of  cant  seems  only  to  make  room  for  another.  We 
get  rid  of  theological  cant,  and  then  we  get  the  cant  of  the  earnest 
school.  People  used  to  abuse  novels  because  they  bad  souls  to 
save.  Now  they  abuse  them  because  novels  do  not  contain  “  facts.” 


For  this  very  reason,  that  they  are  a  relief  from  facts,  sensible  men 
and  women  find  good  stories  a  most  wholesome  mental  refresh¬ 
ment.  And  besides  this,  they  furnish  the  best  material  that  can 
be  got  for  those  who  like  to  reflect  on  life  and  its  problems.  The 
experience  of  an  individual  is  almost  always  too  confined  to  suffice 
for  this  purpose.  The  artificial  cases  of  the  novelist  form  a  fair 
substitute. 


ROMANTIC  SPOTS. 

LOVFLLY,  in  Devonshire,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
a  romantic  spot.  It  is  like  no  other  place.  No  carriage  can 
ever  pass  up  or  dawn  it.  It  is  embosomed  in  oaks.  It  bangs  on 
tbe  side  of  a  steep  bill,  and  enthusiastic  describers  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  is  the  only  place  in  England  where  the  moon  can  be 
properly  seen,  for  at  Clovelly,  and  at  Clovelly  alone,  the  traveller 
looks  through  a  lane  of  overarching  oaks,  and  sees,  as  in  the  frame 
of  a  picture,  the  golden  line  of  glory  on  the  sea.  Any  lover  of 
the  romantic  must  be  fired  with  a  wish  to  see  so  beautiful  and  so 
unique  a  spot.  And  if  be  gratifies  his  curiosity  and  really  goes  to 
Clovelly,  be  will  find  that  it  is  a  romantic  spot.  There  are  plenty 
of  oaks  about  it,  and  fishermen  and  boats,  and  no  carriage  can  get 
up  or  down  its  steep  steps,  and  the  tourist  has  to  get  out  in  the 
most  delightful  way  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  have  his  luggage 
carried  down  by  porters.  In  the  neighbourhood,  too,  are  most 
delightful  walks,  cliffs  covered  with  trees  to  the  water’s  edge, 
fold  after  fold  of  indented  bays,  rocks  rising  precipitously  from 
the  water,  heather,  fern,  brooks,  and  abundance  of  tbe  pretty 
children  of  pretty  mothers.  If  any  one  says  Clovelly  is  not 
a  romantic  spot,  he  ought  to  be  fiercely  contradicted.  But 
then  it  is  a  good  thing  to  understand  quite  clearly  what  a  romantic 
spot  is,  and  Clovelly  illustrates  this  in  every  way.  There  is 
another  side  to  Cloveily — a  side  which  does  not  appear  in  guide¬ 
books,  but  which  immediately  forces  itself  on  the  traveller.  There 
is  much  romance  at  Clovelly,  but  there  is  also  very  much  dirt  and 
very  much  discomfort.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  one  street  should 
he  so  narrow,  but  it  is  also  very  unwholesome.  It  is  poetical  to 
have  a  brook  gurgling  and  leaping  down  this  main  street,  hut  it  is 
very  prosaic  to  find  that  this  brook  is  made  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  a  sewer.  No  free  air  from  land  or  sea  sweeps  up  this 
miserable  alley.  Night  and  day  there  is  one  close  all-pervading 
smell  of  donkeys,  fish,  aud  babies.  It  is  of  course  romantic  to 
stay  at  the  little  inu,  for  it  is  one  of  the  unsophisticated  dear- 
old  Devonshire  hostelries  ;  but  the  pleasure  has  its  alloys,  for  the 
tap  is  under  the  principal  bedrooms,  and  the  frequenters  of  the 
tap  interchange  a  series  of  unceasing  jokes  which  must  he  very 
entertaining  if  the  roars  of  laughter  and  the  vociferations  of  patois 
which  they  excite  are  not  wholly  artificial.  The  rooms,  too, 
have  a  smell  about  them  of  rotten  apples  which  would  be  over¬ 
whelming  if  it  were  not  successfully  combated  by  a  counteracting 
smell  of  hot  farmers.  Not  that  this  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  discredit  of  the  proprietor  of  the  inn,  for  this  is 
nothing  at  Clovelly.  No  window  has  any  view  whatever, 
and  the  enthusiast  who  invented  the  theory  about  the  golden 
line  of  moonlight  seen  through  the  oaks  can  certainly  never 
have  seen  at  Clovelly  itself  what  he  describes  so  enthusias¬ 
tically.  If  he  went  out  of  Clovelly,  and  got  into  an  oak  wood,  he 
might  have  seen  the  moon  through  the  leaves ;  but  there  are 
many  other  parts  of  England  besides  this  favoured  county  of 
Devon  of  which  as  much  could  he  said.  It  a  little  diminishes 
the  romance  of  the  place,  too,  to  find  that  the  lover  of  romance 
may  not  go  by  himself  gratis  and  where  he  likes  among  the  sur¬ 
rounding  beauties  of  tbe  landscape.  Tbe  gates  are  locked,  and  he 
has  to  buy  a  little  girl  as  a  guide,  and  be  shown  all  tbe  proper 
points  to  see,  and  be  enthusiastic  about  them.  When  be  has  been 
taken  the  proper  round,  he  once  more  returns  to  the  romantic  vil¬ 
lage,  and  settles  himself  into  a  quiet  prolonged  sniff  at  the  stables 
which  front  his  windows  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet.  But  then  it  is 
so  consoling  to  know  that  he  is  in  the  only  village  in  England  up 
and  down  which  a  wheeled  vehicle  cannot  pass. 

After  all,  it  is  very  romantic,  and  people  who  are  fond  of 
romance  are  quite  right  to  go  there.  Much  of  the  romance 
seems  to  lie  in  the  accident  that  some  one  long  ago,  tickled 
with  the  oddity  of  being  obliged  to  walk  to  his  inn,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  romantic.  Every  one  who  has  gone  there 
since  has  found  a  great  pleasure  in  noting  this,  and  has  settled  that 
it  really  is  very  romantic  to  be  obliged  to  walk  up  the  main  street 
of  a  town.  The  fashion  once  set  by  guide-books  overpowers  all 
those  who  tread  the  same  road  which  the  author  of  the  guide-book 
lias  taken.  If  the  writer  of  a  Murray  were  to  pronounce  a  village 
that  happened  to  have  no  chimneys  to  he  quaint  and  romantic,  the 
ordinary  tourist  would  honestly  and  sincerely  feel  ever  afterwards 
the  quaint  romance  of  having  the  wreathing  blue  smoke  pass  in  its 
own  free  Turneresque  fashion  from  sitting-room  to  sitting-room. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  enthusiasm  of  tourists  is 
affocted.  They  really  feel  what  they  have  been  taught  to  feel. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  help  noticing  the  smells  at  Clovelly.  If 
they  look  out  of  their  windows  and  see  a  stable,  they  know  that 
the  stable  is  not  really  a  moonlit  sea.  But  they  feel  the  glory 
and  the  exaltation  of  being  in  a  £pot  that  is  known  to  be 
romantic,  and  they  do  not  care  about  a  few  inconveniences. 
And  it  is  in  its  way  an  excellent  thing  that  tourists,  or  at 
least  that  some  tourists,  should  not  care  about  discomforts 
and  inconveniences.  Hearts  that  love  nature  may  reasonably 
be  content  that  sbe  alone  should  repay  them,  and  may  be  quite 
indifferent  to  comfort  aud  cleanliness.  If  every  one  wanted  to 
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be  quite  comfortable,  and  to  live  in  airy  rooms,  and  to  sit  down 
every  day  to  good  dinners,  the  beauties  of  scenery,  tbe  oddities 
of  local  customs,  and  the  scenes  of  great  historical  events  must 
be  closed  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  would  take  interest  in 
them.  By  all  means  let  us  have  tourists  who  go  to  romantic 
spots,  and  who  thoroughly  enjoy  them.  And  to  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  go  to  see  them,  romantic  spots  like  Clovelly  have  no 
drawbacks.  What  is  there  at  Clovelly  that  an  ardent,  health}', 
enthusiastic  young  man  can  possibly  mind  ?  If  he  does  not  mincl 
sliding  down  the  side  of  the  jetty,  and  balancing  himself  over  big 
stones,  he  can  begin  the  day  with  a  bathe  in  the  sea ;  then 
he  can  get  some  sort  of  breakfast,  and  have  his  delicious  pipe 
afterwards ;  and  we  should  imagine  that  a  tobacco  of  the  stronger 
sort — Cavendish,  for  example— would  create  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own,  and  triumph  over  the  usual  Clovelly  scent  in  the 
air  around.  Then  he  can  go  out  the  whole  day  long,  and 
walk  himself  so  dead  tired  among  the  adjacent  romantic 
scenery  that,  after  his  evening  food  and  his  evening  pipe,  he  can 
throw  himself  on  his  bed  and  sleep  with  the  heaviness  of 
fatigue  till  it  is  time  to  begin  the  next  day  with  his  bathe.  To 
6uch  a  man,  so  living,  with  good  legs  and  a  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
we  can  conceive  Clovelly  would  be  delightful.  And  there  are 
women  as  well  as  men  who  can  thoroughly  enjoy  these  sort  of 
romantic  spots.  But  then  they  are  women  of  a  peculiar  class. 
They  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  women  who  do  not  belong  to  men. 
Maiden  ladies  would  probably  like  Clovelly  very  much.  To  their 
honour,  it  may  be  said,  they  do  not  generally  care  much  for  accom¬ 
modation.  They  want  romance  and  scenery  at  a  moderate  price ; 
and  they  are  charmed  if  they  not  only  get  this,  as  they  may  get  it 
at  Clovelly,  but  if  they  also  have  something  a  little  odd,  dashing, 
and  bewildering  to  write  to  their  correspondents  about,  such  as 
that  the  place  where  they  are  staying  is  so  funny  and  nice,  and  no 
cart  can  get  up  it,  and  there  is  a  stable  quaintly  situated  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  yards  from  the  bedroom  window.  Who 
would  grudge  good  women  so  harmless  a  pleasure  as  this?  Who 
ought  not  rather  to  be  very  glad  that  there  are  romantic  spots  like 
Clovelly,  where  pleasure  so  harmless  can  be  abundantly  enjoyed? 

But  there  are  other  tourists  for  whom  these  romantic  spots  are 
not  tit,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  see  that  romantic 
spots  are  not  in  their  line,  and  that  guide-books  should  clearly 
indicate  to  them  that  a  spot,  although  unquestionably  romantic,  will 
not  suit  them.  If,  for  instance,  a  guide-book,  instead  of  merely 
speaking  of  the  rocks  and  moonlight  and  steep  streets  of  Clovelly, 
also  described  its  dirt,  its  smells,  its  tainted  brook,  its  barbarous 
accommodation,  no  harm  would  be  done  for  the  tourists  to  whom 
such  places  are  suited — young  men  with  a  fortunate  power  of 
smoking  Cavendish,  and  strong,  able-bodied,  hardy  maiden 
ladies ;  but  great  good  would  be  done,  for  ladies  of  delicate 
constitution  would  not  venture  to  go  there.  The  fit  people 
would  still  go,  and  the  unfit  people  would  be  preserved  from 
going,  and  nothing  could  be  better  for  all  parties.  It  is  sad 
to  think  how  many  excursions  fail  altogether  to  answer  their 
purpose  because  those  who  take  them  go  to  the  wrong  place. 
People  hear  that  such  or  such  a  place  is  charming — lovely  view, 
splendid  woods,  moon  on  the  waters,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  long  to 
go  to  it.  They  think  it  is  a  pity  not  to  go  to  it,  if  going  to  it  would 
not  take  them  altogether  out  of  their  way.  But  the  first  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  place  is,  that  it  should  answer  the  object  for  which 
those  who  come  to  it  really  care.  If  a  traveller  wants  health  and 
rest,  relief  to  his  body  and  mind,  repose  and  fresh  air,  it  is  a 
thorough  mistake  to  go  to  a  romantic  spot.  How  can  a  woman, 
for  example,  who  is  not  very  strong,  have  any  appetite  in  the  little 
inn  of  a  dirty  little  fishing  village ;  and  if  she  has  no  appetite, 
what  good  can  her  excursion  do  her  ?  It  is  not  being  fine  or 
luxurious  to  require  comfort  on  excursions  for  those  to 
whom  comfort  is  indispensable  to  health.  And  even  those 
who  are  blessed  with  good  health  would  do  well  sometimes 
to  pause  a  little  before  they  betake  themselve  to  romantic  spots. 
We  should  like,  in  this  matter,  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  to 
brides.  Being  in  the  romantic  time  of  life,  and  full  of  poetry,  and 
altogether  in  a  state  of  rapture,  they  think  how  sweet  it  would 
be  to  go  to  a  thoroughly  outlandish  remote  little  place,  and  there 
wander  about  with  Him.  This  is  how  novelists  make  the  youug 
ladies  speak  of  what  they  will  do  with  their  young  man ;  and 
novelists  ought  to  know,  for  they  live  on  their  knowledge  of 
young  ladies  and  their  ways.  But  young  ladies  might  find 
themselves  much  more  comfortable  if  some  wise  friend,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  real  character  of  romantic  spots  and  the 
accommodation  to  be  found  there,  hinted  to  them  that  the 
extremity  of  intimacy  forced  on  a  wife  in  the  first  days  of  her 
wedded  life  by  the  arrangements  of  romantic  spots  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  agreeable ;  and  that  she  had  better  wait  a  little  before  she 
carries  off  her  husband  to  scenes  where,  at  the  proper  time  of  the 
month,  there  is  certainly  a  moonlit  sea,  and  where,  if  you  get  into 
the  right  position,  you  certainly  may  see  the  moonbeams  quiver 
through  the  oak-leaves,  but  where,  after  looking  at  the  moonlight 
is  over,  the  only  retreat  is  to  a  village  pothouse.  Comfort  is  a 
matter  of  legitimate  contempt  to  enthusiasts,  but  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  favourable,  not  only  to  health,  but  to  modesty. 


THE  EIGHTS  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

-ly  OT WITHSTANDING  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  rights  of  conscience,  toleration,  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind,  it  still  remains  true  that 
there  is  hardly  any  subject  on  which  so  much  confusion  exists, 


and  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  completely  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  the  various  difficulties  which  may  be  suggested. 
The  popular  version  of  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
is  not  very  unlike  that  which  was  imputed  to  Liberals  in 
general  by  Dr.  Newman,  in  the  latest  of  his  publications.  He 
gives  the  following  proposition  as  one  of  the  Liberal  dogmas  to 
which  he  specially  objected  : — “  There  are  rights  of  conscience, 
such  as  that  every  one  may  lawfully  advance  a  claim  to  profess  and 
j  teach  what  is  false  and  wrong  in  matters  religious,  social,  and 
1  moral,  provided  that  to  his  private  conscience  it  seems  absolutely 
true  and  right.”  And  he  gives,  as  a  legitimate  inference  from  this, 
the  proposition — ■“  Therefore  individuals  have  a  right  to  preach 
and  practise  fornication  and  polygamy.”  A  few  weeks  ago,  we 
made  some  observations  on  this,  amongst  other  statements  <  f 
Dr.  Newman’s  on  Liberalism  in  general,  but  the  subject  is  not  one 
to  be  dismissed  in  the  few  lines  which  were  all  that  we  could  at 
that  time  afford  to  it.  It  well  deserves  a  fuller  discussion,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  without  drawing  such  an  outline 
of  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  main  questions  of  moral 
philosophy  as  will  show  the  place  which  we  should  be  disposed 
to  allot  to  conscience,  and  the  general  conception  which  we  have 
formed  of  its  rights. 

The  general  problem  of  all  moral  philosophy  is  to  give  a  true 
theoiy  of  the  rules  by  which  human  conduct  ought  (whatever  that 
may  mean)  to  be  regulated.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be 
summed  up  in  three  principal  questions : — What  is  the  meaning  of 
right  and  wrong  ?  Why  should  a  man  do  right,  and  not  wrong  ? 
IIow  are  men  in  general,  or  given  men  in  particular,  to  know 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong?  A  complete  answer  to  theso 
three  questions  would  constitute  a  complete  system  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  one  sense,  each  of  the  three  questions  is  independent 
of  the  other  two,  but  their  natural  order  is  that  in  which  they  are 
arranged  above,  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  rights  of  conscience  without  giving  more  or  less  of 
an  answer  to  all  three. 

The  first  question  then  is,  what  is  meant  by  right  and  wrong, 
which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  both  substantives  and  adjectives. 
The  answer  is  that  right  and  wrong,  the  adjectives,  are  words  de¬ 
noting  the  agreement  or  divergence  of  an  action  from  any  rule 
with  which  the  action  is  compared.  Right,  the  substantive,  means 
a  faculty  or  power  secured  to  any  person  by  any  rule  ;  and  a  wrong- 
means  an  act  done  in  violation  of  a  right.  Thus,  the  words  right 
and  wrong,  whether  used  as  adjectives  or  as  substantives,  are  em¬ 
phatically  relative  words,  and  convey  no  information  at  all  unless 
we  know  what  is  the  quality  of  the  rule  according  to  which  a 
given  action  is  said  to  be  right  or  wrong,  or  a  given  power  is 
secured.  The  only  definite  quality  which  has  ever  been  suggested 
as  a  possible  test  for  moral  rules  is  their  tendency  to  produce  the 
happiness  of  mankind  at  large ;  and  after  all  the  words  which  have 
been  heaped  up  upon  the  subject,  and  all  the  books  which  have 
been  written  upon  it,  no  one  has  been  able  either  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  virtue  and  vice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  happiness  and  misery  on  the  other,  or  to  show  that  right 
and  wrong,  in  the  emphatic  sense,  mean  anything  else  than  the 
conformity  or  otherwise  of  an  action  with  rules  so  framed  as  to 
produce  a  maximum  of  happiness. 

This  question,  indeed,  though  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  though  its  true  character  and  position  are 
not  unfrequently  overlooked,  does  not,  in  fact,  occasion  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  answering  the  other  two  ques¬ 
tions.  How  are  particular  people  to  know  what  course  of  conduct 
is  prescribed  by  rules  so  framed  as  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
happiness,  and  why,  when  they  do  know  it,  should  they  act 
accordingly  ?  To  the  question,  how  you  are  to  know  what  is  right 
in  the  sense  explained,  there  are  two  principal  answers.  First,  it 
is  said,  the  knowledge  may  be  got  as  other  knowledge  is  got — 
namely,  by  experience  generalized  and  thrown  into  the  shape  of 
rules.  Next,  it  is  said,  that  every  man  has  a  conscience,  or 
natural  faculty,  which  tells  him  without  further  trouble  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

The  third  question,  Why  should  I  do  what  is  right  ?  also  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  variety  of  answers,  which  may  be  arranged  under  two 
principal  heads.  One  school  counts  up  the  sanctions  of  morality, 
such  as  the  legal,  the  popular,  and  the  religious ;  i.e.  you  will 
be  hung,  hated,  and  damned  if  you  do  such  or  such  acts — there¬ 
fore  abstain.  The  other  school  speaks  of  a  special  sense  of 
obligation  which,  as  it  asserts,  rises  up  in  the  mind  when  it 
contemplates  right  actions  as  such,  and  which  is  entirely  different 
in  its  character  from  either  fear  or  hope,  and  constitutes  in  itself 
a  peremptory  and  entirely  sufficient  reason  for  doing  one  set  of 
things  and  abstaining  from  another.  It  is  alleged  that  the  conscience 
is  the  seat  of  this  feeling. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  investigate  the  rights  of 
conscience,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  two  systems.  In  each  of  them  the  same  great 
questions  are  discussed  and  decided,  and  though  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  ways  in  which  the  second 
and  third  questions  are  answered,  the  practical  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  less  important  than  it  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed  to  be.  In  each  case  the  conscience  plays  much  the  same 
part.  It  is  a  guide  and  a  judge  who  executes  his  own  sentences, 
and  that  quite  as  much  in  the  utilitarian  scheme  as  in  the  other. 
That  scheme  may  be,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is,  th^ 

:  true  one  ;  but  the  fact  that  men  have  consciences,  explain  it  how 
you  will,  still  remains  true.  There  is  an  internal  voice  which 
|  warns  the  utilitarian,  as  well  as  other  people,  that  this  is  to  be 
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done  and  that  left  undone,  and  which,  after  the  act  is  over,  makes 
them  feel  either  regret  or  self-approval  for  having  done  it.  \\  e 
may,  or  may  not,  think  that  it  is  a  truthful  guide  and  a  good 
judge — that  is,  that  its  admonitions  point  out  the  course  which 
contributes  to  the  production  of  a  maximum  of  happiness,  and  that 
its  judgments  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for 
ursuing  that  course ;  but  that  it  does  influence  human  conduct, 
oth  as  a  guide  and  as  a  sanction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all.  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  fact  as  any  other  fact  in  our 
whole  nature.  Upon  the  other  view  of  the  nature  of  morals  the 
position  of  conscience  may  look  more  important  at  first  sight 
than  it  is  upon  utilitarian  principles ;  but  even  on  this  theory  it  is 
plain  enough  that  conscience  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  everything. 
Probably  no  moralist  worthy  of  the  name,  or  sufficiently 
eminent  to  exercise  the  least  influence  over  his  neighbours,  was 
ever  content  with  so  crude  and  slight  a  theory  as  that  each  man 
had  in  his  own  breast  an  infallible  guide  and  judge,  whose  pre¬ 
scriptions  at  once  announce  the  moral  law  in  a  complete  shape, 
and  provide  adequate  sanctions  for  enforcing  its  precepts.  Theo¬ 
rists  of  one  kind  or  another  always  must  be,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we 
believe  always  are,  provided  with  expedients  for  dealing  with  the 
case  of  an  ill-instructed  or  diseased  conscience.  An  external  standard 
of  morals,  of  one  sort  or  another,  has  always  to  be  set  up  as  a 
criterion  by  which  the  dictates  of  individual  consciences  may  be 
measured ;  and  that  is  the  fact  which  gives  utilitarians  one  of 
their  strongest  arguments,  which  is,  that  sooner  or  later,  and 
after  more  or  less  difficulty,  circumlocution,  and  obscurity,  every 
moral  theory  comes  round,  at  last  to  their  own  doctrine  under 
some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  forms  which  it  is  capable  of 
.  assuming.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  whatever  answer  may 
be  given  to  the  main  questions  of  moral  philosophy,  it  will  always 
be  necessary,  in  considering  the  question,  what  are  the  rights  of 
conscience  F — in  other  words,  what  specific  consequences  ought 
legislators  or  systematic  moralists  to  attach  to  the  fact  that  indi¬ 
viduals  do  really,  and  in  good  faith,  believe  this  or  that  to  be  right 
or  wrong? — to  assume  some  external  standard  by  which  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  dictates  of  individual  consciences  may  be  measured. 

The  question,  therefore,  what  are  the  rights  of  conscience  ? 
may  be  thus  stated.  Assuming  the  existence  of  an  external  test 
of  the  morality  of  actions — and  for  the  purpose  of  distinctness  we 
will  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  general  utility  supplies  such  a 
test — and  assuming,  further,  the  existence  in  every  man  of  a  faculty 
which  tells  him  to  do  or  abstain  from  certain  things,  and  which 
rewards  or  punishes  him  for  such  acts  and  abstinences,  what  is 
the  relation  between  this  internal  and  the  true  external  standard, 
and  how  far  and  with  what  limitations  is  it  desirable  to  accept 
compliance  with  the  internal  and  imperfect  standard  as  equivalent 
to  compliance  with  the  external  and  true  standard  P  A  complete 
answer  to  this  question  would  be  a  complete  statement  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  that  is,  of  the  specific  consequences  which 
a  legislator  or  systematic  moralist  would  attach  to  obedience  to 
its  guidance,  or  rather  of  the  cases  in  which  he  would  regard  such 
obedience  as  a  justification  of  the  person  obeying,  although  his 
■  conduct  was  wrong  when  judged  by  the  external  standard. 

It  is  obvious  that,  when  an  external  standard  of  morals  has 
.  once  been  chosen,  that  external  standard  will  apply,  not  only  to 
specific  acts,  but  to  every  general  rule  by  which  specific  acts  are 
estimated.  Taking,  therefore,  the  rule  of  general  utility  as  the 
standard,  the  question  will  be,  in  what  eases  does  it  promote  the 
general  interests  of  the  world  at  large  that  men  should  act  on  the 
admonitions  of  their  own  consciences,  even  though  their  consciences 
advise  them  to  do,  and  reward  them  for  doing,  and  punish  them 
for  not  doing,  acts  which  violate  the  principle  of  utility — acts 
which  belong  to  a  class  forbidden  by  rules  calculated  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  happiness.  It  would  require  a  complete  treatise  to 
answer  this  question  fully,  but  it  is  possible  to  state  shortly  the 
leading  principles  on  which  its  solution  depends,  and  to  give  a  few 
illustrations  which  will  show  the  way  in  which  it  would  work  in 
practice. 

The  first  question  which  it  involves  is — What  is  conscience  P 
In  what  light  is  it  to  be  considered  ?  To  this  there  are  only  two 
possible  answers.  Conscience  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  faculty 
entirely  sui  generis,  as  a  crowning  ruling  principle  which,  as  has 
been  impressively  said,  “  if  it  had  force,  as  it  has  right,  would 
govern  the  world,”  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of 
reason  and  sympathy,  become  habitual  and  acting  instinctively. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled  will 
vary  greatly  according  as  we  adopt  the  first  or  second  of  these 
views.  Our  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  second,  which  we  will 
state  somewhat  more  fully  before  trying  to  support  it. 

We  regard  conscience,  then,  as  a  compound  faculty,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  which  are  some  evidence,  but  not  conclusive  evidence,  that 
the  actions  which  it  commends  and  rewards,  or  forbids  and 
punishes,  are  morally  good  or  bad,  i.e.  conform  to  or  violate  rules 
framed  on  the  principle  of  general  utility.  If  we  consider  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  conscience,  it  will  appear  that  every  conscientious  feeling 
contains  the  two  elements  of  feeling  and  reason.  The  emotion  called 
praise  or  approval,  and  the  emotion  called  blame,  are  as  sponta¬ 
neous  as  light,  and  not  much  less  vivid,  though  they  are  far  less 
steady  and  definite,  partly  because  the  facts  which  excite  them 
are  usually  complex  and  transient.  Reason  and  experience  alone 
can  frame  any  interpretation  of  these  feelings,  or  draw  any  sort  of 
inference  from  them.  The  proposition  that  an  act  ought  not  to 
be  done  because  conscience  forbids  it  is  as  much  the  work  of  the 
reason  as  the  proposition  that  you  ought  not  to  eat  green  fruit 
because  it  will  disagree  with  you.  Till  this  task  has  been  fully 


performed  to  some  tolerable  extent,  a  person  can  no  more  be  said 
to  have  a  conscience,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  than  a  child 
can  be  said  to  speak  till  it  has  learnt  how  to  arrange  the  sounds 
which,  when  put  together,  make  up  words.  A  man  sees  another 
killed,  and  feels  horror  at  the  sight,  or,  having  killed  another  person, 
feels  horror  at  the  recollection.  Or,  again,  he  receives  or  confers  a 
pleasure,  and  feels  satisfaction  in  the  act  and  in  the  recollection. 
These  feelings  are  no  doubt  necessaiy  conditions  without  which 
conscience  could  not  be  formed,  as  the  faculty  of  making  sounds 
is  essential  to  speech  ;  but  they  are  no  more  to  be  called  conscience 
than  such  sounds  are  to  be  called  speech,  till,  by  the  help  of 
reason,  they  have  received  a  sufficiently  definite  form  to  be  capable 
of  specific  application  to  particular  facts.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
instinctive  sympathetic  element  of  conscience  revolts  at  the  sight 
of  the  infliction  of  pain  simply,  but  no  one  would  describe  con¬ 
science  as  being  sufficiently  developed  to  deserve  the  name  until 
it  had  learnt  to  distinguish  between  the  pain  given  by  a  surgeon 
and  the  pain  given  by  an  assassin.  We  should,  therefore, 
describe  conscience  as  being,  not  a  simple  primary  faculty,  but 
a  power  of  self-praise  or  blame  formed  by  reason  into  a  habit.  In 
so  far  as  this  habit  acts  by  anticipation,  conscience  is  a  guide. 
In  so  far  as  it  acts  retrospectively,  it  is  a  judge  executing  its  own 
decrees. 

Several  reasons  for  this  opinion  might  be  given,  but  the  great 
reason  is  that  the  theory  which  regards  conscience  as  a  crowning 
governing  faculty  —  a  faculty  sui  generis,  and  distinct  from  all 
others  —  is  inconsistent  with  the  wide  variations  between  the 
dictates  of  the  consciences  of  different  men  at  different  times. 
The  faculties  which  are  undoubtedly  sui  generis  and  ultimate 
authorities  vary,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  within  very  narrow 
limits.  The  more  definite  senses — for  instance,  sight,  hearing, 
and  touch — vary  hardly  at  all,  except  in  degree  from  man  to  man, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  judge.  With  exceptions  so  rare  as  to 
constitute  a  curiosity,  all  men  recognise  the  same  colours,  and 
even  the  same  shades  of  colours,  and  the  same  shapes.  No  one 
fails  to  distinguish  a  bass  voice  from  a  tenor,  or  the  feeling  of 
leather  from  that  of  cloth ;  and  where  variations  do  occur,  as  in 
the  case  of  colour  blindness,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
person  who  is  in  an  insignificant  minority  recognise  the  fact. 
This  is  very  different  from  the  case  of  morals.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said — not  always,  we  think,  wisely — on  the  difference  between 
the  moral  judgments  of  different  times  and  countries,  and  of 
different  individuals  of  the  same  time  and  country.  It  has  been 
asserted  with  some  vehemence,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  virtues  of 
one  age  and  nation  are  the  vices  of  another;  and  it  has  been  said  with 
equal  warmth,  on  the  other  side,  that  no  nation  ever  approved  of 
ingratitude,  or  cruelty,  or  perfidy  as  such,  although  under  particular 
circumstances  they  may  have  applauded  actions  which  others 
would  have  classed  under  those  heads.  Let  us  try  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  degree  of  truth  which  is  contained  in  these 
opposing  statements.  Is  it  possible  to  state  in  general  the  limits 
of  the  agreement  and  divergence  of  men  upon  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  ?  We  do  not  think  the  task  is  hopeless.  The 
morality  of  a  given  society  consists  of  the  rules  of  conduct  which, 
as  a  fact,  are  considered  binding  in  that  society,  and  these  rules 
have  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  society  is  organized.  Now 
there  are  dispositions  which  are  obviously  and  glaringly  injurious 
to  mankind  in  general,  let  society  be  organized  how  it  will,  although 
they  are  injurious  in  different  ways  in  different  kinds  of  societies. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  dispositions  and  practices  which  are 
injurious  in  societies  organized  in  one  way,  and  not  in  societies 
organized  in  other  ways.  We  believe  that  this  distinction  marks 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  line  of  agreement  and 
divergence  in  moral  judgments.  Qualities  generally  injurious  get 
common  names,  and  are  generally  disapproved  by  those  names, 
though  they  are  variously  defined.  Thus  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and 
perfidy  are,  and  always  have  been,  injurious  to  every  society  in 
which  they  have  existed,  and  accordingly  have  always  been  stigma¬ 
tized  by  dyslogistic  names  proximately  equivalent  to  each  other  in 
various  languages.  An  ancient  Greek  and  a  modern  Englishman, 
or  a  modern  Englishman  and  his  great-grandfather,  would  define 
cruelty  differently.  The  Greek  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
cruel  to  massacre  the  Melians  in  cold  blood.  The  Englishman  a 
hundred  years  ago  thought  it  not  cruel  to  hang  people  for  horse¬ 
stealing,  or  to  bait  bulls,  or  set  cocks  to  fight.  Many  Englishmen 
now  think  it  cruel  to  hang  men  for  murder.  Still,  ancient  Greeks, 
Englishmen  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Englishmen  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  have  all  agreed  in  the  general  conclusion  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  the  causing  of  pain  was  wrong,  and  that  the 
disposition  to  cause  pain  in  such  cases  was  common  enough  to 
require  a  distinct  dyslogistic  epithet.  In  other  words,  all  dis¬ 
approved  of  cruelty,  though  they  defined  it  variously. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  divergence  in  moral  judgment 
arise  from  different  ideas  according  to  which  society  may  be 
organized.  For  instance,  society  may  be  organized  on  radically 
different  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The  result  will  be  a  totally  different, 
and  even  discordant,  set  of  moral  principles  and  rules  on  these 
subjects.  A  nation  may  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
a  complete  divorce  between  morality  and  religion.  God,  or  the 
gods,  may  be  thought  of  as  capricious  or  immoral  beings,  or  as 
beings  indifferent  to  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  God  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  great  source  and  pattern  of  all  goodness.  Each 
of  these  theories  will  give  birth  to  a  corresponding  set  of  moral 
rules,  and  to  a  corresponding  state  of  conscientious  sensibility. 
Conscience  generated  under  well-known  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
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prescribed  Suttee  and  the  -worship  of  Moloch  and  of  Baal  Peer.  It 
also  prescribed,  under  other  influences,  the  highest  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue.  Some  views  of  the  relations  of  God  to  man  lead  to 
asceticism ;  others  lead  to  the  social  conception  of  morals  which 
prevails  in  our  own  time  and  country.  Under  the  first  of  these 
views,  a  life  of  monastic  austerity  is  the  perfection  of  holiness ; 
under  the  second,  it  is  a  mistake,  involving  a  culpable  neglect  of 
plain  duties.  The  different  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  which  prevail  in  different  times  and  at  different  places  are 
too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Polygamy 
is  approved  by  the  conscience  of  Mahometans;  monogamy  by 
that  of  Christians.  Concubinage  was  perfectly  right  and  natural 
in  the  eyes  of  Abraham  and  l)avid.  Plato  wrote  the  Phoedrus 
and  the  Symposium.  In  our  own  days,  the  moral  sentiment 
on  this  subject  prevalent  in  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
countries  differs  perceptibly.  All  these  vast  differences  are  faith¬ 
fully  represented  by  the  consciences  of  the  persons  who  live  under 
the  influence  of  the  ideas  from  which  they  spring,  and  it  is  well 
worth  remarking  that  there  are  no  subjects  on  which  conscience 
speaks  so  plainly  or  loudly,  and  rewards  and  punishes  so  severely, 
as  those  on  which  the  consciences  of  different  ages  and  classes 
contradict  each  other  most  flatly. 

These  divergences  and  agreements  of  the  consciences  of  different 
ages  and  nations  agree  perfectly  with  the  theory  that  con¬ 
science  is  compounded  of  sympathy  and  reason  ;  for  reason  acts  in 
the  most  various  manners  under  different  circumstances,  and  is 
almost  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  sentiments  prevalent 
in  the  particular  age  and  nation  in  which  it  acts.  With  the  great 
mass  of  men  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  clearly  under¬ 
standing  a  theory  and  believing  it.  and  thus  almost  every  one’s 
conscience  is  a  reflection  of  the  current  maxims  and  principles  of 
the  time  and  country  of  the  person  who  has  it.  If  conscience  is 
supposed  to  be  more  than  this,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  divine  or 
quasi-divine  caigwv  residing  in  every  man’s  breast,  it  is,  to  us  at 
least,  altogether  impossible  to  explain  its  divergencies.  Either  it 
is  not  such  an  oracle  at  all,  or  if  it  is,  it  is  a  fallible  oracle,  which 
comes  practically  to  the  same  thing. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  what  are  the  rights  of 
conscience,  or,  in  other  words,  what  consequences  the  legislator, 
the  systematic  moralist,  and  individual  men  respectively,  ought 
to  attach  to  the  fact  that  the  conscience  of  a  particular  person 
approves  of  or  blames  this  or  that.  The  answer  will  vary 
considerably  in  each  of  these  three  cases.  First,  take  the  case 
of  the  legislator.  Legislation  is  always  reducible  to  a  case 
of  the  contingent  infliction  of  penalties,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  always  primd  facie  an  evil,  for  restraint  and  penalty  mean 
suffering,  and  unless  a  balance  of  happiness  is  produced  by  its 
infliction  the  result  is  a  loss.  Where  the  conscience  of  any 
part  of  the  persons  legislated  for  comes  into  opposition  to  the  law 
this  loss  is  greatly  enhanced,  for  to  a  person  who  does  not  agree 
with  the  legislator,  nor  believe  him  to  be  wiser  than  himself,  a  law 
forbidding  him  to  do  this  or  that  is  no  more  than  a  prudential 
reason  for  not  doing  it.  His  mind  remains  as  it  was,  subject  only 
to  the  fact  that  a  new  danger  is  superadded  to  those  which  he  for¬ 
merly  ran  in  acting  on  his  opinions.  Heavier  punishments  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  make  such  laws  effectual  than  in  cases 
where  conscience  acts  the  other  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
legislator  has  great  moral  weight,  if  those  for  whom  he  legislates 
have  a  great  respect  for  him,  the  fact  that  he  denounces  and 
punishes  a  particular  thing  is  a  strong  reason  to  his  subjects  for 
supposing  that  that  thing  is  not  right  but  wrong.  Hence,  if  the 
legislator  commits  himself  to  a  conflict  with  the  conscience  of  his 
subjects,  or  any  of  them,  he  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  in 
view  a  perfectly  clear  and  very  great  advantage.  He  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  so  much  superior  to  those  for  whom  he  legislates  in 
force  and  wisdom  that  his  disapproval  will  carry  with  it  great 
moral  weight.  These  rules,  simple  as  they  are,  give  the  real 
solution  of  most  of  the  common  cases  about  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science.  Why  not  persecute  religions  which  the  majority  of  a 
nation  consider  erroneous  P  Because  the  fact  that  they  are 
conscientiously  held — i.e.  that  the  reason  of  a  large  number 
of  people,  exercised  on  their  sentiments,  produces  an  habitual 
conviction  of  the  duty  of  believing  them- — shows  that  the 
gain  of  exterminating  them  is  doubtful,  as  they  may  be  true ; 
and  that  the  certain  evil  to  be  incurred  in  the  operation  would 
be  enormously  great,  because  there  would  be  so  much  resistance. 
Why  treat  Thuggee  and  Suttee  as  crimes  ?  Because  the  evil 
to  be  overcome  is  great  and  indisputable,  and  because  it  is  so 
glaring  that,  if  faced  and  denounced  as  being  what  it  is,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  even  those  whoso  consciences  now  approve 
such  practices  will  come  to  change  their  minds.  Why  punish  high 
treason  as  a  crime  when  it  is  often  committed  by  virtuous  men  on 
the  loftiest  principles  ?  Because  destruction  is  to  a  government 
the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  self-preservation  the  first  of  duties. 
Still  the  conscientious  character  of  the  offence  mitigates  it  so  far 
that,  when  the  immediate  danger  is  over,  no  one  would  wish  to 
punish  a  traitor  as  one  would  punish  a  murderer.  In  short,  the 
fact  that  anything  whatever  is  in  accordance  with  the  consciences 
of  a  large  body  of  people  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  the  legis¬ 
lator  in  the  creation  of  rights  respecting  it,  and  is,  generally 
speaking,  one  of  the  strongest  possible  reasons  against  hostile 
legislation,  though  it  is  only  a  reason  like  another  which  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases  may  have  to  give  way. 

Next,  consider  the  rights  of  conscience  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  systematic  moralist.  IIow  does  the  fact  that  an  act  was 
prescribed  by  a  given  man’s  conscience  affect  its  moral  quality  P 


Meaning  by  the  morality  of  an  act  its  consistency  with  the  principle 
of  utility,  it  is  obvious  that  the  morality  of  au  act  no  more  depends 
on  the  conscience  of  the  agent  than  the  time  of  day  depends  on 
his  watch.  Acts,  however,  are  more  frequently  viewed  by  mo¬ 
ralists,  not  so  much  in  relation  to  any  specific  moral  principle  of 
this  sort  as  in  relation  to  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
general  character  of  the  agent,  and  on  the  degree  in  which  other 
men  would  love  or  hate  him.  Viewed  in  this  light,  a  conscien¬ 
tious  act  is,  in  all  common  cases,  equivalent  to  a  right  act,  but 
there  is  an  indefinable  line  beyond  which  this  is  not  true.  In¬ 
tellectual  duties  form  a  real  and  most  important,  though  a  grossly 
neglected,  province  of  morality.  Honesty,  energy,  and  courage  in 
the  conduct  of  the  mind  are  of  this  number,  and  if  a  man’s  con¬ 
science  is  either  crotchety,  superstitious,  or  cowardly,  this  is 
positive  proof  that  the  man  himself  must  have  been  either  false, 
idle,  or  cowardly  in  his  thoughts,  and  some  degree  of  disappro¬ 
bation  and  contempt  are  the  appropriate  punishments  for  these 
offences. 

Lastly,  take  the  individual  point  of  view.  My  conscience- 
prescribes  this  or  that.  Ought  I  to  act  upon  it  unreservedly, 
fearing-  as  I  do  that  my  mind  will  not  be  at  peace  unless  I  do 
so,  whatever  systematic  moralists  may  say  to  the  contrary  ?  The 
answer  is  that  no  man’s  watch  goes  quite  right,  though  the 
sun  keeps  time  to  a  second.  It  is  a  question  for  every  individual 
whether  he  will  trust  his  neighbour’s  watch,  which  he  can  see  only 
at  a  distance  and  indistinctly,  and  whether  he  can  trust  himself  to 
take  an  observation.  As  to  peace  of  mind,  that  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  which  every  man  must  measure  the  value  and  extent 
for  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a 
habit  fixed  by  the  practice  of  many  years  will  alter  itself  to  meet 
a  particular  opinion  formed  with  reference  to  a  special  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


BROKEN  HEARTS. 

T  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  there  exists  a  large  mass  of 
popular  expressions  and  little  phrases  to  which  no  definite 
meaning — or,  more  technically  speaking,  no  fixed  connotation— is 
attached.  They  are  used  because  they  convey  a  popular  idea  to 
the  popular  mind ;  they  are  vague  traditional  forms  that  con¬ 
veniently  serve  to  conceal,  or  at  least  to  gloss  over,  an  ignorance  of 
cause  and  effect.  All  understand  them,  or  fancy  they  do.  Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
they  are  so  widely  spread  and  so  deeply  rooted.  Without  exactly 
telling  us  anything,  they  pretend  to  tell  us  a  great  deal.  They 
sound  well,  and  often,  when  applied  to  subtler  subjects,  they 
appear  royal  roads  to  mental  analysis,  or  do  duty  as  psj'chologicaf 
ready-reckoners.  Of  this  class  of  expressions  there  is  none  more 
frequently  used  and  abused  than  that  of  “  a  broken  heart.”  There 
is  a  deep  mysterious  charm  brooding  over  these  words,  from  whose 
influence  not  only  the  many,  but  even  certain  select  writers  of 
poetry  and  novels,  are  unable  to  escape.  They  suggest  all  manner 
of  deep,  dark  thoughts  — -  of  headlong  careers  and  tragical  ends. 
They  may  explain  almost  every  act  of  eccentricity,  or  of  moral 
obliquity.  It  seems  that  any  extraordinary  deed  for  which  no 
other  satisfactory  motive  can  be  found  may,  by  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
haustive  process,  be  safely  referred  to  a  broken  heart.  This  is  a 
comfortable  and  philanthropical  manner  of  discovering  the  main¬ 
spring  of  human  actions  in  cases  which,  if  otherwise  treated, 
might  lead  us  to  a  harsher  conclusion.  It  seems  also  what  might 
be  expected  in  an  age  one  of  whose  chief  tendencies  it  is  to  regard 
every  kind  of  crime,  murder  included,  as  the  abnormal  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  natural  propensity.  The  only  doubt  is  whether 
notions  of  comfort  and  philanthropy  may  not  be  carried  too  far. 

In  the  poetry  of  Byron,  and  more  especially  of  his  imitators, 
who  were  bewildered  and  attracted  by  the  bizarreries  of  their 
self-adopted  master,  broken  hearts  and  blighted  beings  saw 
their  palmiest  days.  They  were  the  centre-points  of  interest  in 
each  episode,  to  which  everything  else  was  subordinate.  But  a 
reaction  followed. ,  Readers  and  writers  alike  became  nauseated 
with  this  drawing-room  sansculottism,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
poetical  productions  became  more  vigorous  and  healthy.  On  this 
change  of  character  in  its  poetry  the  present  age  cannot  congratulate 
itself  too  much.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  broken  heart  is  not  yet 
extinct  in  English  literature.  It  reappears  in  a  different  dress, 
while  it  is  radically  the  same ;  it  is  not  enunciated  with  its  former 
boldness,  but  still  it  is  there.  In  certain  novels  of  the  Guy 
Livingstone  stamp,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  some 
interesting  Hercules  who,  in  spite  of  his  adamantine  frame  and 
rampant  superfluity  of  muscle,  has  yet  had  his  mighty  spirit 
crushed  within  him ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  study  to  observe  the 
different  forms  in  which  his  soul’s  despair  will  develop  itself. 
One,  who  unites  the  simplicity  of  a  babe  with  the  biceps  of  a 
giant,  will  comfort  his  wounded  life  by  sitting  late  on  into  the 
night,  and,  with  the  perpetual  cigar  in  his  mouth,  staring 
strangely  at  the  fire.  Occasionally,  he  seeks  diversion  by  some 
perilous  cross-country  ride,  during  which  he  takes  the  most  des¬ 
perate  leaps,  or  casually  pounds  to  a  jelly  some  refractory  farmer 
who  has  a  natural  objection  to  seeiug  his  young  crops  trodden 
down.  But  a  man  who  has  a  broken  heart  has  surely  a  right  to 
break  other  people’s  bones.  Yet  in  the  end  he  dies  quietly  in 
his  bed ;  a  gentle  smile  breaks  over  that  stern  face,  his  lips  murmur 
the  name  of  her  who  has  marred  his  being,  and  the  brave  spirit  is 
I  gone.  All  this  is  innocent  enough.  Another  giant,  whose  nature 
!  is  less  lily-like,  seeks  consolation  in  a  different  way.  lie  will 
!  generally  leave  England,  will  visit  the  various  hells  of  Europe,. 
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will  lose  thousands  per  night,  or,  gaining-  them,  will  curse  his  good 
luck.  Eventually,  he  may  fancy  seduction  or  murder,  and  will 
thus  end  his  chequered  career — a  nohle  being  wrecked  by  the 
breezes  of  an  evil  fate.  But  is  not  she  who  shrouded  his  life  in 
gloom  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  darker  deeds  ?  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  instances  of  the  high  heroic  kind  which  can  but  seldom 
be  met  with  among  ordinary  mortals.  The  broken  heart,  as  seen 
in  the  less  exalted  being,  must  be  repaired,  if  at  all,  with  a  less 
costly  cement.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  origin  and  the 
consequences  of  the  catastrophe  which  this  expression  is  popularly 
used  to  denote. 

The  heart  is  a  tender  article,  and  must  be  gently  handled  ;  and 
the  causes  which  will  produce  its  fracture  are  various.  When  a 
man  whose  life  has  previously  been  characterized  by  vigour, 
energy,  and  general  liveliness,  on  meeting  with  some  untoward  event 
— the  death,  it  may  be,  or  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  or  perhaps 
the  failure  of  some  speculation  which  was  to  make  him  a 
millionaire  or  a  pauper — falls  henceforth  into  a  state  of  moody 
inactivity,  of  indisposition  to  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
the  change  which  thus  comes  over  his  whole  character  is  often 
accounted  for  by  saying  that  “his  heart  is  broken.”  Now  the 
meaning  of  this  simply  is  that  the  affliction,  or  the  sense  of  shame, 
or  the  disappointment,  is  such  that  he  finds  he  does  less  violence 
to  himself  by  succumbing  without  a  struggle  than  he  would  were 
he  to  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  chains  of  his  sorrow.  The 
stouter  the  stall'  of  which  a  man  is  made,  the  less  likely  is  he  to 
bear  about  him  the  traces  of  a  broken  heart.  Again,  just  as 
illness  is  not  without  its  sweets  to  children  and  weak-minded 
adults,  who  like  to  be  regarded  as  interesting  sufferers  and  made 
much  of,  so,  too,  the  escape  from  the  more  onerous  duties  of  life, 
under  the  plea  of  an  all-engrossing  woe,  will  go  no  inconsiderable 
way  towards  soothing  the  melancholy  of  the  heartbroken  man. 
Tie  is  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  humour,  at  the  expense  of 
society,  in  everything ;  he  may  talk  when  and.  as  he  likes,  or,  if 
he  chooses,  he  may  be  silent.  Should  he  think  fit  to  indulge  a 
cynical  vein,  his  bitterest  sarcasms  will  be  excused  on  the  ground 
of  his  irremediable  grief.  He  is,  in  fact,  licensed  to  bore  both 
himself  and  those  about  him  to  any  extent.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  a  man  who  is  suffering  under  any  great  trial 
to  conceal  all  traces  of  it  in  his  outward  demeanour  ;  it  is 
very  natural  and  very  pardonable  that,  for  a  time  at  least, 
he  should  wish  to  withdraw  from  scenes  and  from  society  in 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  mix,  but  which  have  now 
become  uncongenial  to  him.  We  are  far  from  setting  up  as  a 
model  the  ideal  character  in  the  Republic,  which,  through  reason 
of  its  own  all-sufficient  virtue,  refuses  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
sublunary  sorrows,  such  as  the  death  of  a  relative  or  a  friend ;  nor 
is  there  much  chance  that  human  nature  will  ever  attain  to  such 
stoical  perfection.  The  belief  that  it  is  better  to  strive  to  perform 
one’s  duty  to  society,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  affliction, 
than  to  sink  unresistingly  into  a  slough  of  apathy  or  moroseness, 
does  not,  as  some  people  would  seem  to  think,  argue  heartlessness. 
“  Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops  ” ;  and  why  should  sorrow 
be  stimulated  rather  than  checked  ?  It  is  a  mistaken  sympathy 
and  maudlin  sentimentality  which  makes  a  hero  out  of  the  too 
demonstrative  sufl'erer.  It  is  a  far  nobler  thing  “  to  suffer  aud  be 
strong  ”  than  to  allow  oneself  to  be  known  everywhere  as  the 
victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

There  is  another  class  of  sufferers  from  the  heart  epidemic  who 
are  regarded  with  considerable  curiosity  and  interest — disappointed 
lovers.  To  say  that  a  person  has  loved  wisely  and  not  too  well  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  romantic  and  impassioned  elect,  equivalent  to 
saying  that  he  or  she  has  never  loved  at  all.  A  man  who  can 
come  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  without  bearing  traces  of  the  flame 
is  thought  by  certain  juvenile  enthusiasts  to  be  a  brute.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  his  heart  should  be  broken,  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  heart  if  it  is  not.  Hearts  are  like  highly-tempered 
Steel — the  best  are  the  most  brittle.  When  two  young  persons 
enter  into  an  engagement  to  be  married,  pledging  eternal  love 
and  fidelity  between  the  figures  of  the  Lancers  or  in  the  intervals 
of  a  waltz,  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  serious  and  a  very  solemn  thing. 
On  what  grounds  are  stem  parents  or  worldly-minded  guardians 
justified  in  stepping  in  between  the  sanctity  of  their  vows,  because 
there  happens  to  be  pecuniary  disparity,  or  possibly  absolute 
deficiency  ?  What  has  lucre  to  do  with  love  ?  Unfortunately,  a 
great  deal.  Love  does  not  often  live  in  a  cottage  ;  nor,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  is  beauty  unadorned  adorned  the  most.  For  these 
reasons,  the  hearts  of  many  an  enamoured  couple  are  ruthlesslv 
tom  asunder.  The  scheme  of  love  which  has  been  so  fondly 
built  up  falls  to  the  ground,  and  great  is  the  fall  of  it.  Either 
the  young  lady  or  the  young  gentleman,  or  both,  are  for  the 
time  being  heartbroken,  the  space  necessary  for  repairing  the 
fracture  being  regulated  hy  the  circumstances  of  condition  or  age. 
Be  it  long  or  be  it  short,  the  severed  pieces  will  eventually  unite. 
Now  it  may  be  said  that  this  would  hardly  be  possible  if  the 
visitation  were  as  keen  as  the  words  might  seem  to  imply;  to 
what,  then,  does  it  all  amount  ?  A  girl  when  she  loses  her  lover 
loses  a  great  deal,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  under  whatever  dis¬ 
advantages  he.  may  labour.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  regard 
matrimony  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence,  and  now,  just  as 
she  has  drawn  the  prize,  it  seems  hard  to  have  it  taken  away. 
When  an  engagement  is  abruptly  broken  off,  there  are  various 
petty  mortifications  which  the  fair  deserted  has  to  bear.  Ever 
since  she  has  woven  her  siken  toils  round  the  unwary  male  she 
has  been  the  envy  of  her  fellow-virgins.  She  has  walked  erect 
»nd  superior  among  them  all.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  display 
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in  public  the  devotion  of  her  swain,  to  trot  him  out,  and  to 
show  the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  is  to  be  managed — just 
as  the  equestrian  in  Rotten  Row  loves  to  exhibit  the  delicacy 
of  hand  with  which  he  controls  a  young  thorough-bred.  All 
this  is  now  over.  She  must  descend  from  her  pinnacle ;  the 
trophy  of  her  prowess  is  gone,  and  her  glory  is  departed.  Doubt¬ 
less  she  was  “devotedly  attached  to  the  young  man.”  Still 
the  real  feeliug  uppermost  in  her  mind  is  one  of  mortification 
and  annoyance.  Juvenile  attachments  are  easily  replaced — 
“  lightly  come,  lightly  go.”  A  new  season  will  bring  a  new 
admirer,  and  the  broken  heart  is  healed.  And  even  for  “  wounded 
fawns  ”  of  less  tender  years  there  yet  remains  balm  in  Gilead. 
Love  may  be  fickle,  but  justice  is  sure,  though  slow.  The  much- 
injured  fair  one  has  but  to  make  known  her  tale  of  wrong,  the 
blight  which  has  fallen  upon  her  innocent  confiding  heart,  to  the 
sympathetic  ear  of  a  British  jury,  and,  can  she  but  make  her 
case  clear,  consolation,  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  damages  nicely 
apportioned  to  the  bitterness  of  the  wrong,  will  certainly  be  hers. 
It  is  astonishing  how  effectually  the  melancholy  of  lovely  woman 
can  be  assuaged  by  a  proclamation  of  her  wrongs,  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  few  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lover,  when  torn  from  the  smiles  and 
caresses  of  his  affianced  bride,  whether  it  be  by  the  parental  com¬ 
mand  or  the  sentence  of  the  fickle  fair  herself,  must  bear  his  fate 
as  best  he  may.  Tie  will  of  course  try  to  “  forget  the  whole 
thing  ”  in  the  way  that  seems  most  natural  to  him.  If  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  court  oblivion  by  applying  himself  with  renewed  energy 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  it  will  be  hinted  that  “  he  never  cared  much  about 
her.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  affliction  begets  entire  reckless- 
mess,  his  life  becoming  henceforward  one  perpetual  seed-time  of 
wild  oats,  there  are  never  wanting  those  who  will  volunteer  pardon 
and  pity — “  Poor  fellow,  his  heart  is  broken.”  It  must  be  very 
comforting  to  the  sufierer  to  meet  with  excuse  where  persons  who 
could  boast  of  no  such  affliction  would  have  to  face  storms  of  con¬ 
demnation  and  horror.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  grudge  him 
this  solace.  How  pleasant  to  know  that,  even  in  this  age  of  iron, 
there  yet  breathe  sympathizing  spirits  who  are  able  to  recognise, 
in  all  his  vagaries,  traces  of  a  broken  heart  and  blighted  hopes ! 
But  misplaced  sympathy  and  pity  are  more  pernicious  than  un¬ 
merited  censure.  The  rej  ected  youth  has  been  thus  roughly  aroused 
from  his  dream  of  love  with  probably  a  considerable  amount  of 
vexation.  He  has  felt  a  certain  pride  in  the  prospect  of  one  day 
being  the  lord  and  master  of  a  girl,  young,  engaging,  and  admired ; 
he  may  even  have  felt  much  more ;  but  when  the  object  which 
excited  the  emotion  has  departed,  the  emotion  itself  will  quickly 
follow : — 

In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  from  thoughts  of  love. 

A  period  of  calm  reflection  soon  succeeds.  After  all,  may  it  not 
be  better  that  the  whole  thing  is  ended?  Would  it  not  have 
been  rash  ?  and  might  he  not  have  repented  when  it  was  too  late  ? 
Now  these  thoughts  and  self-questionings  are  perfectly  natural. 
It  might  be  well  if,  even  in  cases  where  no  obstacle  was  interposed 
between  the  desire  and  the  consummation,  they  oftener  suggested 
themselves,  or,  suggesting  themselves,  were  oftener  acted  upon. 
It  may  seem  ah  act  of  devotion  on  the  lover’s  part  to  be  constant 
even  against  the  dictates  of  prudence — to  refuse  to  break  his  vows, 
lest  he  should  break  the  heart  of  her  to  whom  he  has  pledged 
them.  But  the  fear  is  generally  idle,  and  the  devotion  is  too 
often  productive  in  after  life  of  misery  to  both  persons  concerned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  young  heart  to  be 
broken  through  a  disappointment  in  love.  Of  all  the  cant  and 
pseudo-sentiment  rife  at  the  present  day,  the  theory  of  the  broken 
heart,  under  the  aspects  in  which  we  have  regarded  it,  is  perhaps 
the  weakest  and  the  worst. 


EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. 

R.  POCOCK’S  revised  edition  of  Bumet  has  set  us  thinking 
once  more  about  that  inexhaustible  subject  of  thought,  the 
great  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  various  steps 
of  those  changes,  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  runs  perhaps  some 
chance  of  being  overlooked  beside  the  more  exciting  careers  of  his 
father  and  sisters.  Edward  himself,  the  English  Josiah,  is  a 
favourite  Protestant  saint;  on  the  other  hand,  his  reign,  as  a 
reign,  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  in  our  histoiy.  Politically, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it ;  it  is  a  period  of  disgrace  abroad 
and  of  confusion  at  home.  It  is  a  time  which  makes  us  under¬ 
stand  that  there  was  a  better  side  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  we  see 
what  things  came  to  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  quite  capable  of  imitating  any  of  Henry’s  crimes,  but  who 
altogether  lacked  his  greater  qualities.  Henry  had  in  him,  after 
all,  an  element  of  honesty  and  straightforwardness,  which  sets  him 
as  high  above  the  low  cunning  of  Northumberland  as  his  deter¬ 
mined  vigour  sets  him  above  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  Somerset. 
The  whole  six  years  were  a  wretched  time,  unrelieved  by  a  single 
gleam  of  national  glory,  unless  any  one  is  determined  to  see 
national  glory  in  the  useless  devastation  of  Scotland  and  the 
useless  slaughter  of  Pinkie -cleugh.  If  we  look  at  the  time  eccle¬ 
siastically,  it  is  hardly  more  satisfactory.  To  the  Romanist 
the  ecclesiastical  changes  under  Edward  are  of  course  odiou3, 
while  they  hardly  went  far  enough  completely  to  satisfy  the 
extreme  Protestant.  From  the  strictly  Anglican  point  of  view, 
it  is  a  reign  which  began  well  aud  ended  ill.  The  First 
Book  of  King  Edward  is  the  idol  of  the  High  Churchman,  the 
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exact  medium  between  the  Pope  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Puritan 
on  the  other.  The  Second  Book  is  a  step  in  the  downward  course, 
the  fruit  of  leaving  our  own  insular  wisdom  to  listen  to  the 
perverse  counsels  of  meddling  foreigners.  Anyhow  it  is  certain 
that  the  existing  Church  of  England  is  essentially  the  Church  of 
Elizabeth,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Elizabeth  was 
something  quite  different  from  what  the  Church  of  England  was 
tending  to  in  the  latter  days  of  Edward.  Then  people  are  apt  to 
forget  that  church-robbery  went  on  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Edward,  and  in  a  still  more  odious  form  than  that  in  which 
it  had  gone  on  in  the  days  of  Henry.  Henry  did  his  sacrilege, 
like  everything  else,  in  a  grand  way ;  Somerset  and  Northumber¬ 
land  did  theirs  in  a  paltry  way.  For  the  monasteries  to  undergo 
a  sweeping  reform,  and  for  large  portions  of  their  wealth  to  be 
transferred  to  other  uses,  was  the  necessary  dictate  of  sound 
policy,  even  if  no  changes  of  a  strictly  theological  kind  were  to 
follow.  Had  Henry  carried  out  in  their  fulness  those  schemes  of 
which  he  only  carried  out  a  small  portion,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Church  would  have  been  as  distinct  a  gainer  as  1 
the  State.  A  large  foundation  of  Bishoprics  and  Colleges  was 
designed  by  a  prince  who  was  rapacious  with  one  hand  and  liberal 
with  the  other,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  being  beset  by 
men  -who  shared  his  rapacity,  but  not  his  liberality,  that  only  so 
small  a  portion  of  his  scheme  was  accomplished.  But  Somerset 
and  Northumberland  sought  nothing  but  their  own  enrichment. 
No  prey  was  too  small  for  them,  as  no  prey  was  too  sacred  for 
them.  Henry  spared  Peterborough  for  the  sake  of  his  outcast  wife, 
and  Westminster  for  the  sake  of  his  royal  ancestors.  Somerset 
deprived  Westminster  of  its  Bishop,  and  contemplated  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Minster  itself.  Probably  in  no  generation  before  or 
after  would  any  Englishman  have  entertained  such  an  idea 
for  a  moment.  Ilenry  seized  Abbeys  and  hanged  their  Abbots 
if  they  refused  to  surrender.  This  was  doing  business  in  an 
imperial  sort  of  fashion.  But  the  counsellors  of  Edward  were  j 
always  nibbling  at  smaller  game.  The  Abbeys  were  gone,  but  ! 
scattered  up  and  down  the  land  there  remained  a  number  of 
Colleges  and  Hospitals — foundations  for  the  relief  of  aged  persons 
or  for  the  more  solemn  performance  of  divine  worship  in  this  or 
that  parish  church.  Henry  had  received  Parliamentary  authority  to 
deal  with  these  foundations,  but  he  had  exercised  it  very  sparingly. 
Somerset  came  down  upon  them  with  a  swoop.  Then  came  the  1 
systematic  bullying  of  Bishops  into  illegal  surrenders  of  their 
estates — a  practice  which  Elizabeth  found  too  profitable  to  give  up, 
but  which  she  had  the  grace  to  legalize  and  in  most  cases  to  salve 
over  by  some  pretended  equivalent.  Henry  had  hanged  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  and  granted  the  Abbey  to  his  brother-in-law.  But 
this  was  not  enough  for  my  Lord  Protector,  till  he  had  frightened 
the  neighbouring  Bishop  into  surrendering  Ms  palace  and  the 
most  valuable  of  his  manors,  and  had,  with  a  singular  scruple  in 
favour  of  legality,  got  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  alienate  the  estates 
of  the  Deanery.  And  when  the  locust  and  the  caterpillar  and  the 
cankerworm  and  the  palmerworm  had  thus  crawled  over  monas-  1 
teries,  colleges,  and  bishoprics,  the  parish  churches  still  remained. 
They  had  bells  which  might  be  melted  into  cannon ;  they  had 
chalices  which  might  be  sold  for  much,  or  which,  unsold,  would 
look  well  on  a  Protector’s  sideboard ;  they  had  copes  and  altar- 
cloths  which  might  adorn  a  Protector’s  couches  and  tables; 
they  had  walls  which,  when  convenient,  might  be  pulled  down  to 
provide  materials  for  a  Protector’s  palace.  In  all  this  there  was 
neither  worldly  policy  nor  religious  zeal ;  it  was  simply  avarice  and 
havoc  in  their  basest  form.  When  a  mob  of  Scotch  fanatics 
pulled  down  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  when  Will  Dowsing  broke 
stained-glass  windows  and  tore  up  monumental  brasses,  they  I 
doubtless  honestly  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  service ; 
but  Somerset  and  Northumberland  sought  neither  God’s  honour 
nor  man’s  profit,  but  simply  the  filling  of  their  own  coffers.  All 
this  went  on  during  the  whole  reign  of  Edward.  Mary  stopped 
the  whole  system  of  plunder,  and  under  Elizabeth  it  reappeared 
only  in  a  very  mitigated  form. 

Now  how  far  had  Edward  personally  any  share  in  either  the 
evil  or  the  good — if  there  was  any  good — of  his  reign  ?  It  is 
clear  that  the  two  must  stand  together.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
say  that  a  boy  of  his  age  could  not  be  responsible  for  either,  or 
we  may,  if  we  please,  make  him  responsible  for  both.  But  it  is  j 
not  fair,  without  distinct  evidence  in  each  particular  case,  to 
acquit  him  of  all  the  evil  and  to  reckon  all  the  good  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  credit.  In  one  case  there  does  seem  to  be  such  distinct 
evidence ;  the  foundation  of  the  Grammar-schools,  which  were  to 
a  great  extent  endowed  out  of  tjie  revenues  of  the  suppressed 
Colleges,  does  seem  to  have  been  Edward’s  own  act  and  deed. 

It  was  a  form  of  munificence  which  was  most  natural  to  occur  to 
a  boy-king  who  loved  his  books ;  it  was  one  which  has  borne 
lasting  and  most  profitable  fruit,  and  which  may  fairly  bo  set 
against  many  of  the  mischiefs  and  disgraces  of  his  reign.  For 
this  at  least  the  memory  of  Edward  is  worthy  of  that  personal 
honour  in  which  his  advisers  are  entitled  to  no  share  at  all. 

Our  truest  picture  of  Edward  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  still 
extant  in  his  own  hand,  and  which  Burnet  printed  in  his  col¬ 
lection.  It  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  boy  of  an  unhealthy  precocity 
of  mind,  clever  by  nature  and  brought  up  in  a  kind  of  hotbed  of 
education,  lie  had  been  trained  to  be  a  king  in  drtys  when  to 
be  a  king  meant  really  to  govern,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was 
as  serious  about  it  as  a  privy-councillor  of  seventy.  The  puzzling 
Homeric  phrase  about  the  ivv'uapvQ  JuaiKtvc  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
signed  specially  for  him.  We  feel  sure  that  from  the  day  when,  in 
his  sixth  year,  the  two  well  learned  men,  “  Mr.  doctour  Cox  and  J ohn 


Chicke  Mr.  of  art,”  began  “to  bring  him  up  in  learning  of  tongues, 
of  the  scripture,  of  philosophy,  and  of  all  liberal  sciences,”  his 
whole  mind  was  full  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  the  affairs  of 
the  realm  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Whether  he  had 
any  influence  on  affairs  or  not,  he  certainly  watched  everything 
that  happened  with  an  eye  preternaturally  keen  for  such  a  child. 
No  wonder  that  such  premature  exertion  of  mind  soon  wore  out  a 
naturally  feeble  body.  There  is  no  distinct  evidence  that 
Northumberland  poisoned  him,  but,  if  he  did,  we  cannot  fancy 
that  he  deprived  him  of  many  years  of  life. 

One  thing  strikes  one  throughout  the  whole  journal — namely, 
its  strangely  unimpassioned  character,  so  utterly  unlike  childish 
and  youthful  compositions  in  general.  Either  the  boy  was  abso¬ 
lutely  without  feeling,  or  he  thought  it  unkingly  to  express  any 
sort  of  feeling.  Was  he  not  moved  in  any  way  by  the  execution 
of  two  uncles,  one  through  the  agency  of  the  other — two  uncles 
who,  whatever  their  crimes,  had  not  been  personally  unkind  to 
him  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  with  Mr.  Froude,  that  he  thought 
them  guilty.  An  ingenuous  boy  who  thought  his  nearest  kinsmen 
guilty  would  surely  feel  some  painful  emotion  at  the  thought. 
But  Edward,  if  he  felt  any,  expresses  none,  and  that  in  a  Journal 
which  is  by  no  means  meagre,  but  which  goes  very  much  into 
detail.  So,  again,  the  burning  of  Joan  Bocher,  into  which  the  pre¬ 
valent  Protestant  legend  makes  him  overpersuaded  by  Cranmer,  is 
recorded  by  him  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  in  the  world.  He 
clearly  had  no  more  objection  to  burning  people  than  his  father 
and  sister ;  like  Mr.  Froude,  he  only  differed  from  them  as  to  who 
were  the  proper  people  to  burn.  lie  had  clearly  a  high  idea  of  his 
own  kingly  dignity  and  greatness,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
final  cause  of  “  Church  stuff”  was  to  fill  the  King’s  pocket  and  to 
adorn  the  King’s  house.  He  kept  a  keen  look-out  after  the  smallest 
and  meanest  sources  of  revenue,  and  he  entered  into  puzzling  specu¬ 
lations  about  the  coinage  which  we  will  leave  to  professed  finan¬ 
ciers  to  examine. 

Altogether  it  seems  plain  that  Edward  had  the  true  Tudor 
spirit  in  him,  a  spirit  which  his  education  would  certainly 
tend  rather  to  foster  than  to  subdue.  Had  he  lived  really  to 
reign  and  had  he  enjoyed  health  to  act  for  himself,  we  can  well 
believe  that  his  rule  would  have  been  as  imperious  as  that 
of  Henry  or  Elizabeth.  He  would  probably  have  stuck  to 
business  from  the  very  beginning,  and  not  have  wasted  much 
time  upon  the  sports  and  pageants  which  were  the  delight  of  th.e 
early  years  of  his  father.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  he  condescends 
to  mention  such  things.  He  tells  us,  in  a  strain  as  cool  as  if  he 
were  recording  the  beheading  of  an  uncle  or  the  burning  of  a 
heretic,  of  the  bearbaitings  with  which  the  French  ambassadors 
were  regaled,  and  of  a  still  beastlier  sport  which .  graced  the 
marriage  of  llobert  Dudley  and  Amy  Robsart : — “  After  which 
marriage  there  were  certain  gentlemen  which  did  strive  who 
should  first  take  away  a  goose’s  head  which  was  hanged  alive  on 
two  cross-posts.”  At  another  time,  “  a  challenge  was  made  by 
me  that  I,  with  sixteen  of  my  chamber,  should  run  at  base,'  shoot, 
and  run  at  ring,  with  any  seventeen  of  my  servants  gentlemen  in 
the  court.”  “  The  first  day  of  the  challenge  at  base,  or  running, 
the  King  won.”  Two  days  after,  “  I  lost  the  challenge  shooting  at 
rounds,  and  won  at  rovers.” 

Mr.  Froude,  as  his  readers  doubtless  know,  has  made  large  use 
of  this  Journal.  It  may  therefore  be  ns  well  to  mention  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  quotations  from  it  are  inaccurate.  We  have 
tested  him  not  only  by  Mr.  Pocock,  whose  text  we  feel  sure 
accurately  represents  the  original  manuscript,  but  to  which  Mr. 
Froude  of  course  could  not  refer,  but  also  by  the  first  folio  edition 
of  Burnet.  And  we  find  some  mistake  or  other,  great  or  small, 
in  nearly  every  extract.  Mr.  Froude  not  only  torments  us  with 
that  vague  sort  of  reference  which  is  the  scholar's  abhorrence,  but 
when  the  passage  is  got  at,  we  find  him  pursued  by  an  incapacity, 
like  that  of  a  Frenchman,  for  copying  a  plain  piece  of  print 
without  some  error  or  other.  For  instance,  in  Froude  v.  237, 
we  find,  within  inverted  commas,  as  an  extract  from  the 
Journal,  “the  lords  fearing  the  rage  of  the  people,  so  little 
quieted.”  The  real  words  arc  “  so  lately  quieted,”  making 
quite  another  sense.  A  little  way  on  (p.  256)  “  bolts  and 
bars  ”  become  “  bolts  and  locks.”  “  A  sum  of  money  ”  in  p.  273 
should  be  “  a  some  money,”  but  the  mistake  hero  is  Burnet’s 
and  not  Froude’s.  But  in  the  same  extract,  where  Edward 
says  that  Beaumont  “  did  buy  land  with  my  money,”  Mr.  Froude 
makes  nonsense  of  it  by  turning  it  into  “  buy  land  with  my 
own  money.”  In  p.  282  again,  the  grammatical  inaccuracy  “  to 
any  should”  is  King  Edward’s  own  ;  hut  Edward  wrote,  and 
Burnet  copied,  “York®,  master  of  one  of  the  mints  at  the  Tower.” 
That  there  should  he  more  than  one  mint  at  the  Tower  was  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Froude  might  have  been  reasonably  called  on  to  explain, 
but  he  found  it  much  easier  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether  by  changing 
the  difficult  words  into  “  Master  of  the  Mint  at  the  Tower,”  with 
all  the  dignity  of  official  capitals.  Edward  records  the  marriage 
of  “  Lord  Lisle,  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s  son,”  and  of  “  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  third  son  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.”  Mr.  Froude,  incapable 
of  attending  to  such  small  matters,  calls  them  “  Lord  Ambrose  Dud¬ 
ley  and  “  Lord  Hobart  Dudley  ”  respectively.  In  p.  339  (a  page 
in  which  Mr.  Froude  confounds  Gardiner  and  Goodrich)  among 
the  “  garnish  of  vessels  out  of  Church  stuff  ’’  wo  read  of  “reliques 
of  PI  assay.’’  What  are  “  reliques  of  Plcssay  ”  '/  Wc  do  not  know, 
hut  it  is  Mr.  Froude'.-,  business  to  tell  us,  and  not  to  get  rid  of  the 
question  bv  leaving  the  words  “of  Plcssay”  out.  In  the  next 
page,  the  phrase,  verv  characteristic  of  a  young  Tudor,  “on  my 
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frontier  at  Calais  ”  is  softened  into  “  over  tlie  frontier.”  In 
p.  373  a  “  base  company  ”  should  be  a  “  bare  company,”  and  so  on — • 
a  blunder  wherever  a  blunder  could  be  made  room  for. 


ONLY  A  SNOB. 

STREET  rows  are,  though  rare,  not  altogether  extinct  even 
among  ourselves,  but  civilization  has  certainly  gradually 
mitigated  their  ferocity.  They  are  now  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  East-End  sailors,  to  the  nocturnal  frequenters  of  the  Hay- 
market,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  to  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Household  Brigade  in  the  purlieus  of  Windsor.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Timbs  and  the  London  archaeologists  can  produce  the  annals  of 
the  Mohocks,  who,  in  the  genial  and  brutal  days  of  small-swords 
and  embroidered  coats,  used  to  sally  out,  hot  with  wine  and  young- 
blood,  to  pink,  as  they  termed  it,  any  unfortunate  street-walker, 
male  or  female,  out  of  whom  sport  might  be  expected.  Even  in 
the  more  recent  times  of  the  Georgian  era,  to  mill  a  Charley  was  a 
recognised  element  of  Life  in  London.  But  now  it  is  only  in  the  re¬ 
cruiting  districts  of  Westminster  that  we  hear  of  savage  onslaughts 
by  belted  knights  on  unarmed  wayfarers  or  pot-companions. 
Town  and  gown  rows  in  the  Universities  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  when  they  were  a  thing  of  the  present  they  only  amounted  to 
very  unscientific,  but  fair,  fisticuffs.  If,  as  happened  a  few  years 
ago,  two  of  our  M.P.’s  quarrelled  on  a  wet  night  for  the  possession 
of  a  Hansom  cab,  nothing  came  of  it  but  a  rough  and  tumble 
between  themselves,  and  universal  derision  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Anyhow,  blood  is  seldom  shed  in  our  street  rows. 

They  manage  these  things  differently  in  Prussia.  Two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  a  French  subject  named  Ott  was  sojourning  in  the 
classic  city  of  Bonn,  famous  for  its  University  and  claiming  to  be 
the  head-quarters  of  German  literature.  As  our  old  friend  the 
Latin  Grammar  reminds  us,  one  of  the  uses  of  learning  is,  that  it 
softens  manners,  and  does  not  suffer  them  to  be  fierce.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Bonn  literature  has  very  savage  and 
brutalizing  effects.  Ott,  a  cook  in  the  service  of  the  Queen,  had 
just  been  promoted  to  some  office  in  Prince  Alfred’s  house¬ 
hold.  After  the  manner  of  civilized  men,  he  gave  a  little 
banquet  to  celebrate  his  rise  in  the  ranks  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  white  cap ;  and  after  the  manner  of  men,  civilized 
and  uncivilized,  he  and  his  friends  were,  we  may  suppose,  exhila¬ 
rated  by  their  thin  potations.  The  German  joviality  took  the 
national  musical  form,  and  Ott  and  his  companions  went  on  their 
way  singing  and  rej  oicing.  They  were  encountered  by  a  troop  of 
biirschen  twenty  strong,  who  were  probably  also  enlivened  either  by 
beer  or  metaphysics.  A  dispute  arose,  either  about  taking  the 
wall  or  about  the  musical  quality  of  the  cook’s  carols ;  the  dispute 
ripened  into  a  row ;  and  the  row  grew  to  a  light.  The  valorous 
band  of  twenty  students,  armed  with  heavy  bludgeons,  and  one  of 
them  with  a  sabre,  made  short  work  of  the  five  wassailers  of  Ott’s 
party.  They  were  all  knocked  down,  and  the  solitary  sabre  did 
its  work,  Ott  being  cut  twice  through  the  head,  and  receiving 
injuries  of  which  he  died  the  next  day,  after  fearful  sufferings. 
What,  of  course,  strikes  the  English  reader  as  wonderful  is  that  a 
University  student  should  have  been  armed.  It  turns  out  that 
the  hero  of  the  sabre  who  cut  down  the  defenceless  cook  was  no 
common  man.  His  name  is  Eulenburg ;  his  uncle  is  a  Prussian 
Cabinet  Minister ;  and  his  motto,  we  presume,  must  be  that  of  our 
own  Queen’s  College  “  tabardars,”  Tain  Marti  quam  Mercurio.  He 
combines  arts  and  arms,  being  a  volunteer  private  in  the  Prussian 
-  army  qualifying  for  a  commission,  while  he  is  allowed  to  keep 
terms,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  for  his  degree  in  philosophy  and 
the  liberal  sciences.  That  M.  Eulenburg  has  committed  a  very 
.  aggravated  manslaughter,  if  he  is  not  actually  a  murderer,  is  the 
first  impression  which  the  case  presents ;  and  if  civilized  law  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Prussia,  we  should  have  heard  that  this  homicidal  brawler 
had  been  at  once  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  As  it  is,  all 
that  we  know  is  that,  after  remaining  some  days  unmolested  at  Bonn, 
M.  Eulenburg  was  allowed  to  go  to  Berlin  without  any  interference, 
and  that  he  has  at  length  been  placed  under  arrest.  This  means 
that,  in  Prussian  official  eyes,  he  has  perhaps  been  guilty  of  some 
trivial  military  offence ;  though  the  elastic  regulation  which,  for 
purposes  of  personal  defence,  permits  an  armed  soldier  when  off 
duty  to  have  recourse  to  his  weapons  of  offence,  will  probably 
exonerate  the  Minister’s  nephew.  It  is  of  course  premature  to 
fudge  this  case,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  we  shall  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  sifting  the  evidence  connected  with  it. 
Whether  Ott’s  party  were  in  any  way  the  offenders  or  ag¬ 
gressors,  we  shall  probably  have  no  means  of  judging;  nor 
can  we  expect  to  know  the  precise  character  of  the  offence,  if 
any  was  given.  But  the  provocation,  even  if  there  was  any  provo¬ 
cation,  could  never  justify  the  brutal  assault  of  twenty  armed 
men  on  four  or  five  unarmed  men.  That  Eulenburg  is  a  cowardly 
ruffian  who  deserves  severe  punishment  there  can  be  no  question. 
Nor  can  he  gain  much  by  the  apology  that  Prussian  habits  permit 
his  strange  combination  of  the  soldier  with  the  student.  It  would 
scarcely  be  permitted  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  that  members  of  the 
University  Rifle  Corps  should  parade  the  High  Street  in  uniform, 
and  with  their  bayonets,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  But  Eulenburg 
belongs  to  the  privileged  class ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  small 
German  nobility  verge  upon  license.  It  is  only  to  the  thick  and 
blue  blood  that  it  is  permitted  to  play  at  soldier  and  student  at 
once ;  and  the  commission  for  which  the  Bonn  brawler  is  a  can¬ 
didate  can  be  won,  like  his  degree,  By  an  easy  devotion  either  to 
the  Muses  or  to  Bellona.  It  may  be  from  an  inadequate  con¬ 


ception  of  the  value  of  German  civilization,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  internal  disciplinary  regulations  of  the  celebrated  semi¬ 
nary  of  Bonn  savour  a  little  of  barbarism.  The  domiciliary 
supervision  of  English  undergraduates  has  sometimes  been  con¬ 
trasted  unfavourably  with  the  freedom  of  student  life  in  Germany, 
but  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  argument  is  not  all 
on  one  side.  A  proctor  would  be  a  strange  sight  to  Bonn, 
but  happily  the  annals  of  Oxford  present  no  instance  of  a  “  snob  ” 
murdered  in  the  streets.  Still  even  this  is  not  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  this  unhappy  affair.  Bonn  may  present  a  bar¬ 
barous  appearance  to  those  accustomed  to  the  severe  proprieties  of 
the  English  Universities ;  but  there  is  a  Prussian  official  and  class 
barbarism  which  is  much  more  contemptible,  as  well  as  more 
dangerous,  than  the  wildest  licence  of  mere  academic  turbulence. 

Public  opinion  on  the  Continent  seems  to  favour  the  impression 
that  Eulenburg  will  get  off  very  mildly  for  his  homicide.  He  is 
a  nobleman,  and,  as  we  all  know,  noblesse  oblir/e.  Its  immunities 
are  from  law  and  peaceful  manners.  Unless  a  young  nobleman 
can  slay  a  poor  snob  of  a  cook  with  considerable  impunity, 
what  is  the  practical  value  of  seventy-two  quarterings  and 
my  uncle  the  Minister  P  This  used  to  be  the  language  of  the 
courtiers  and  rufilers  of  the  golden  and  bloody  age  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  there  are  instances  among  ourselves,  such  as  when  a  lord 
stabbed  a  poor  player,  which  recall  the  same  aristocratic  superiority 
to  the  criminal  law.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Prussia,  except  where 
nobles  are  concerned.  Prussia  is  blessed  with  a  very  paternal 
Government  indeed.  In  Prussia  you  can  only  eat  and  drink  and 
sleep  and  walk  and  smoke  and  talk  according  to  law.  A  rigid 
formalism  and  paternal  despotism  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
police  are  entrusted  with  the  most  minute  duties.  We  have 
scarcely  forgotten  the  severity  with  which,  a  few  years  ago,  one 
of  our  irascible  countrymen  was  visited  for  a  slight  and  very 
pardonable  breach  of  the  peace  committed  at  a  railway  station. 
But  a  railway  porter  is  part  of  the  Government,  and  an 
assault  on  a  Government  functionary  is  all  but  treason.  A 
French  cook,  on  the  other  hand,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  Prus¬ 
sian  protection.  lie  is  only  an  opportunity  for  young  nobles 
to  practise  the  broad-sword  exercise  upon.  This  view  of 
society,  and  of  social  duties  and  privileges,  has  historical 
associations  about  it  which  connect  it  with  something  of  the 
romantic  insolence  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  that  something 
is  a  very  small  something,  and  the  Ott  affair  is  a  pitiful  come¬ 
down,  like  a  good  deal  more  of  German  sentiment.  There  was  a 
certain  superb  savagery  about  the  lords  of  the  old  robber-nests  on 
the  castled  Rhine.  But  all  this  is  only  caricatured  when  you 
come  to  cutting  down  a  cook  in  cold,  or  tepid,  blood  in  Bonn 
streets,  and  in  a  night  row.  M.  Eulenburg  is  but  a  shabby  and, 
we  fear  we  must  add,  a  very  snobbish  feudal  lord ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  should  say  that  Prussia  would  best  consult  her  real 
dignity  by  allowing,  or  rather  inviting,  him  to  be  treated  as  only 
what  he  is,  a  vulgar  and  bloodthirsty  young  man.  To  attempt  to 
retain,  on  behalf  of  such  a  fellow  as  this,  aristocratic  immunities 
which  the  good  sense  of  the  rest  of  Christendom  has  given  up 
centuries  ago,  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  foolish  on  the 
part  of  Prussia ;  perhaps  it  may  even  be  dangerous,  when  the 
victim  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  the  French  Emperor  and  the 
servant  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Judging  from  the  feeling 
expressed  by  those  who  attended  poor  Ott’s  funeral,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  is  a  general  desire  that  justice  should  be  done, 
though,  we  regret  to  say,  there  is  also  a  general  apprehension  that 
justice  will  not  be  done.  Prussia  might  do  well  to  remember 
that  she  has  not  too  many  friends  just  now,  and  that  small  affronts 
and  small  injustices  sometimes  exasperate  more  than  large 
and  crying  national  crimes.  It  may  be  that  Prussia,  accustomed! 
to  pilfer  provinces  and  to  do  her  neighbours  out  of  large  terri¬ 
tories,  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  defy  the  public  sentiment  of 
Europe  by  perverting  palpable  justice  for  the  sake  of  the  nephew 
of  one  of  her  Ministers  of  State. 


SWAN-SONG  OF  THE  EMANCIPATIONISTS. 

F  all  the  numerous  processes  the  nature  and  methods  of  which 
are  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness,  an  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  a  people  is  perhaps  the  most  mysterious.  It  must  clearly 
be  something  different  from  an  appeal  to  the  voice  of  a  people, 
since  it  is  rarely  resorted  to  except  by  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  ordinary  utterances  of  tne  latter  organ;  and  this  negative 
definition  appears  to  be  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  inquirer. 
But  when  science  confesses  itself  powerless,  quackery  is  always 
ready  to  step  in;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  recognised  political 
stethoscope,  there  is  usually  no  lack  of  pretenders  who  profess  to 
have  means  other  than  those  known  to  the  world  at  large  by 
which  to  detect  the  unexpressed  feelings  of  a  nation.  The  farewell 
Address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Emancipation  Society  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  this  sort  of  trifling.  One  naturally  looks  to 
an  obituar}'  for  some  assistance  in  discovering  what  a  man  has 
done,  or  at  any  rate  what  he  has  attempted  to  do ;  and  the  world 
has  waited  with  praiseworthy  composure  until  the  death  of 
this  remarkable  organization  to  learn  what  was  the  object  it 
proposed  to  Itself,  and  how  far  its  aims  have  been  accomplished. 
We  can  hardly  say,  however,  that  we  are  much  the  wiser  when  we 
are  told  that  the  society  was  formed  with  the  view  of  proving 
“  the  heart  of  the  British  people  to  be  as  sound  as  it  was 
when  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  appealed  from  a  West  India 
Parliament  to  the  popular  conscience.”  The  parallel  seems 
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at  present  to  be  ludicrously  incomplete.  The  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  in  tbe  West  Indies  was  a  definite  and  apparent 
result,  embodied  in  a  formal  statute  ■which  had  necessarily  received 
the  express  sanction  of  every  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States,  assuming  it  to 
be  really  effected,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  the  work 
of  the  British  Parliament,  nor  have  the  Americans  hitherto 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  the  sense  of  the  English 
constituencies  upon  the  subject.  The  framers  of  the  address  have 
thus  been  forced  to  select  the  instances  in  which  their  efforts 
have  been  successful  from  purely  domestic  incidents,  and  they  have 
chosen,  with  admirable  self-sufficiency,  to  claim  the  whole  credit 
of  the  preservation  of  English  neutrality.  There  are  some  people 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  convince  that  the  fact  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  synchronizing  with  a  particular  course  of  action  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  they  have  had  any  share  in  working 
it 'out;  but  since  the  days  of  the  Hy  upon  the  wheel  we 
know  of  no  cooler  assumption  than  that  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  recognise  the  Confederate  States  was  in  any 
sense  the  “result  of  the  united  labours”  of  Messrs.  Evans, 
Taylor,  and  Malleson.  At  all  events,  these  gentlemen  had  the 
advantage  of  working  to  establish  a  foregone  conclusion.  Through¬ 
out  the  American  contest,  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  were 
■unanimous  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality.  A  few 
enthusiastic  spirits  there  may  have  been,  on  both  sides,  who  would 
Lave  preferred  active  intervention.  Mr.  Bright  might  perhaps  have 
welcomed  an  engagement  between  the  British  fleet  and  some  stray 
Confederate  cruiser;  and  others,  on  the  contrary',  who  saw  in  the 
Confederate  struggle  for  independence  a  cause  at  least  as  worthy'  of 
support  as  most  of  those  which  have  from  time  to  time  enlisted  the 
noisy'  sympathy  of  the  Federal  advocates  in  this  country,  would 
have  gladly  recognised  the  struggling  nationality  even  at  the  risk 
■of  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States.  But  at  no  period  of  the  war 
had  either  of  these  sections  of  opinion  any  real  influence  with  the 
Government.  A  Cabinet  is  necessarily  sobered  by  a  sense  of  im¬ 
mediate  responsibility,  and  England  has  for  some  time  been  blessed 
with  a  Foreign  Secretary  who  feels  no  interest  in  any  wound  that  is 
too  deep  to  be  salved  over  by  a  constitutional  platitude.  It  seems 
a  pity  that,  when  the  Emancipation  Society  was  gathering  up  its 
strength  for  a  final  blast  on  its  own  trumpet,  it  should  not  have 
favoured  us  with  a  longer  catalogue  of  its  good  works.  It 
has  had  just  as  much  or  as  little  to  do  with  English  non¬ 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  or  Poland,  or  Denmark, 
as  with  English  neutrality  in  the  American  war ;  and  a  glow¬ 
ing  picture  of  its  heroic  efforts  in  all  these  three  cases  would 
have  been  quite  as  true  and  quite  as  appropriate  as  the  more 
limited  sketch  with  which  its  Committee  have  chosen  to  content 
themselves.  The  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs  has  not 
always  been  characterized  by  either  dignity  or  consistency,  but  we 
have  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  regulate  our  international  relations 
at  the  bidding  of  an  obscure  political  club. 

We  cannot  wonder,  however,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Society  are  glad  to  look  any'where  rather  than  to  America 
for  the  results  of  their  self-appreciating  toil.  We  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  within  the  peculiar  sphere  to  which  their  sympa¬ 
thies  arc  confined,  their  humanity  is  genuine  and  disinterested. 
They  are  willing  and  even  eager  to  see  the  Southern  States  reduced 
to  a' wilderness,  and  to  recognise  in  the  destruction  of  the  white 
population  the  hand  of  a  benignant  Providence,  working  by 
Yankee  instruments.  But  their  wishes  pointed  also  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  party-coloured  paradise,  in  which  black  and  white 
should  walk  side  by  side  in  every  political,  social,  and  even 
domestic  relation.  The  progress  of  events  since  the  close  of 
the  war  must  have  rudely  dissipated  these  philanthropic  visions. 
The  negro  has  certainly  been  technically  benefited  by  his  change 
of  status,  but,  as  commonly  happens  when  legal  reforms  go  ahead 
of  social  amelioration,  he  seems  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
be  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  The  South  hates  him 
as  the  cause  of  all  its  misfortunes;  the  North  hates  him  as 
the  one  drawback  which  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  its 
triumph.  If  it  were  not  for  the  negro,  the  pacification  of  the 
South  might  be  at  once  proceeded  with  on  those  principles  of 
State  independence  which,  utterly  forgotten  during  the  war,, 
seem  to  bo  partially  resuming  their  hold  on  the  larger  part  of 
the  American  people ;  and  the  growing  tendency  to  regard 
him  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  popular 
theory  is  not  likely  to  make  his  position  in  the  community  any 
pleasanter  as  his  involuntary  obstructiveness  becomes  more  recog¬ 
nised.  The  defeated  Confederacy  has  fallen  back  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity  into  its  old  party  attitude,  and  seems  just  as 
much  bent  upon  annoying  its  enemies  at  the  ballot-box  as  it  was 
last  year  upon  harassing  them  in  the  field.  But  though  the  South 
has  accepted  conquest,  it  has  not  accepted  the  consequences  of 
emancipation,  and  the  final  conversion  of  swords  into  ploughshares 
is  necessarily  postponed  until  some  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  freed  slaves.  If  a  system  obnoxious  to  tbe  whole 
community,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Northern  fanatics,  is 
prolonged  "indefinitely  for  the  benefit  of  an  inferior  race,  it  will 
certainly  argue  au  unexpected  amount  of  affection  on  the  part  of 
the  Northern  States  towards  their  irrepressible  black  brethren. 

How  far  any  such  feeling  really  exists  maybe  judged  from  a 
very  remarkable  letter  which  appeared  in.  the  Spectator  of  last 
week.  The  American  correspondent  of  that  journal  has  been,  from 
the  very  beginning',  a  Federalist  of  the  most  pronounced  ty pe,  and 
therefore  ally  statements  of  his  which  might  tend  to  minimize  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  situation  would  ha\  e  to  be  taken  vv  ith  t  eiy 


considerable  allowance  for  unconscious  prejudice.  But  he  shows  not 
the  least  disposition  either  to  conceal  or  to  explain  away  the  facts, 
lie  describes  the  light  in  which  the  North  regards  the  negro  with  a 
cynical  and  contemptuous'  candour  which,  from  such  a  source,  be¬ 
trays  either  a  praiseworthy  adherence  to  truth  or  a  singular  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  opinion  of  his  English  friends.  Yrou  are  quite  wrong,  he 
tells  us,  in  supposing  that  opposition  to  slavery  and  a  liking  of  the 
negro  must  necessarily  go  together.  In  America,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  connection  between  them.  The  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  Northern  States  were  anxious  to  rid  themselves,  so  far  as  it 
was  in  their  power  to  do  so,  of  the  disgrace  and  responsibility  of 
slavery;  but  they  thought  little  or  nothing  of  the  individual 
negroes.  “  Even  if  by  freeing  them  we  could  have  raised  them  to 
the  position  of  the  British  agricultural  labourer,  we  should  not 
have  felt  called  upon  to  make  our  homes  desolate  throughout  the 
land  to  attain  that  end ;  and  we  knew  that  to  the  negroes  of  the 
present  generation  freedom  would,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  a  boon 
only  in  name,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  as  it  has  already  been 
to  thousands,  a  death-warrant.”  And  then,  after  quoting  the 
speech  of  a  leading  anti-slavery  clergyman  on  his  return  from  a 
tour  in  the  South — ■“  I  come  back  hating  slavery  more  than  ever, 
but  loathing  the  negro  with  an  unutterable  loathing  ” — he  goes 
on  : — “  The  negro  at  the  ballot-box  means  the  negro  in  Congress, 
in  all  public  places,  in  the  parlour,  at  the  table,  in  the 
marriage-bed.  It  is  as  if  you  were  to  have  negroes  as  five  to 
three  in  some  of  your  counties,  as  three  to  two  and  as  two 
to  one  in  others,  and  scattered  freely  through  the  rest  of  the 
country;  and  as  if  you  might  look  for  negroes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  not  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  negro  brothers-in- 
law,  and  mulatto  grandchildren.  At  such  a  prospect  our  people, 
with  exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  revolt.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  frank  expression  of  feeling  affords  the 
most  entire  j ustification  for  the  attitude  which  the  majority  of  the 
educated  classes  in  this  country  took  up  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  When  Englishmen  argued  that  it  was  at  least  a  doubtful 
constitutional  question  whether  the  separate  States  of  the 
Union  had  not  the  right  of  putting  an  end  to  a  contract 
which,  in  their  judgment,  no  longer  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  it  had  been  designed ;  or  when  they  doubted  whether 
the  abolition  of  all  State-rights,  which  seemed  essential  to  the 
complete  success  of  the  North,  would  not  release  the  democratic 
element  from  the  only  substantial  check  to  which  it  was  subject 
in  the  existing  Constitution;  the  answer  invariably  was,  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  an  object  of  such  supreme  moment  that 
all  mere  political  considerations  ought  to  shrink  into  insignificance 
by  its  side.  It  was  of  little  use  to  urge  in  reply  that,  if  the 
North  merely  wanted  to  wash  its  own  hands  of  slavery,  it  had 
only  to  let  the  slave-holding  States  go  their  own  way,  or  that,  if 
it  wanted  to  set  the  individual  negroes  free,  it  was  undertak¬ 
ing  a  task  beyond  its  strength,  and  depriving  the  very  race 
it  sought  to  benefit  of  that  chance  of  present  amelioration 
and  ultimate  freedom  which  would  follow  upon  the  South  being- 
released  from  Northern  interference,  and  brought  for  the  first  time 
face  to  face  with  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  All  the  doubts 
which  were  expressed  as  to  the  disinterested  affection  of  the 
Northern  people  for  the  black  race  were  treated  as  so  many  covert 
apologies  for  slavery',  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
applauded  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  setting  the  negro  free 
throughout  the  Union.  Yet  what,  according  to  the  most  unimpeach¬ 
able  evidence,  is  his  condition  now  that  the  struggle  is  over  ?  He 
is  hated  by  the  South  with  a  hatred  engendered  by  the  war ;  he 
is  hated  by'  the  North  with  a  hatred  developed  by  the  war ;  he  is 
protected  only'  by  the  precarious  presence  of  troops  which  are  a 
badge  of  conquest  to  one  section  of  the  community  and  a  source  of 
expense  and  irritation  to  the  other.  We  leave  it  to  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Society  to  predict  his  future  under  these  conditions,  and  we 
congratulate  them  on  that  political  impotence  which  has  saved 
them  from  having  any  real  share  in  the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  devolves  upon  the  authors  of  such  a  state  of  things. 


CHAMOUNY. 

npiIE  name  of  Ohamouny  has  a  familiar  sound  to  English  ears, 
J-  with  which  even  the  words  Llandudno  and  Loch  Katrine  hardly 
ring ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  our  very  intimacy  begets  inattention 
to  excellence  that  is  so  universally  recognised.  The  expression  of 
bore  that  is  prevalent  on  travellers’  faces,  as  they  come  and  go  in 
dusty  carriages  or  on  hard-mouthed  mules,  betrays  the  frequent 
disappointment  of  those  who  pass  through  the  celebrated  valley. 
In  truth,  the  mistakes  of  sight-seeing  are  nowhere  more  glaring 
than  at  Ohamouny'.  The  average  two  days’  visit  ingeniously  com¬ 
bines  every  contrivance  that  can  lessen  to  n  stranger’s  eye  the 
characteristic  beauties  of  the  place.  The  irritating  sense  of  being 
involved  in  arrangements  contrived  for  the  extinguishment  of  his 
free  will  by  coachmen  and  hotel-keepers  oppresses  him.  Unless  he 
be  of  a  very  energetic  disposition,  a  traveller  who,  at  Geneva  or 
Martigny,  announces  his  intention  of  going  to  Ohamouny  becomes 
a  parcel.  His  well-being  is  anxiously  secured,  it  is  true,  but  for 
the  term  of  his  visit  to  the  classic  valley  even  his  admiration  is 
trammelled.  He  finds  raptures  expected  of  him  at  every  spot 
where,  a  hundred  years  ago,  raptures  were  still  possible.  While 
the  beauties  of  the  place'  are  really  little  known,  the  sights  of 
Ohamouny  are,  we  confess,  old-fashioned.  A  e  do  not  address  our 
pleas  on  behalf  of  the  footworn  Glaciers  des  Bois  and  des  Bossons 
to  members  of  the  /Alpine  Club,  though  even  by  them  there  is 
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mucli  yet  to  be  discovered  of  the  Mont  Blanc  district.  "VVe  -wish 
to  lessen  tlie  disappointment  of  ordinary  travellers  who  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  admire  on  the  authority  of  their  grandfathers. 
The  monotonous  spurs  of  the  great  mountain  and  the  curve  of  its 
summit  are  not  at  once  attractive  to  eyes  that  look  for  the 
ordinary  composition  of  a  landscape.  With  a  facility  that  is  hard 
to  understand  in  our  present  temper,  men  of  the  last  generation 
who  saw  for  the  first  time  the  descent  of  a  glacier  on  the  plain 
were  used  to  shed  tears.  At  the  Montanvert  fainting  was  not 
unknown.  Even  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  strangers’  book 
kept  at  the  little  inn  there  bears  witness  to  ecstasies  that  occur  no 
longer.  It  is  true  that  the  glaciers  of  Chamouny  are  rapidly 
retreating,  that  the  difficulties  of  ascending  Mont  Blanc  have 
lessened  quite  as  much  as  the  energy  to  meet  them  has  increased ; 
but  we  predict  for  Chamouny,  rightly  understood,  a  brilliant 
future.  Once  free  from  the  stupidities  of  its  present  management, 
we  anticipate  for  the  grand  stern  valley  more  success  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  Zermatt  in  the  impoverished  Valais,  or  than  is  likely  for 
the  well-worked  tourist  haunts  in  Bern. 

The  commune  of  Chamouny  extends  some  fifteen  miles  along 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  from  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  to  the 
Col  de  Balme.  It  includes  several  villages,  which,  besides  minor 
jealousies  of  one  another,  unite  in  supreme  jealousy  of  the 
bourg  of  Chamouny,  which  has  a  monopoly  of  tourist  patronage. 
The  people  of  the  district  are  not,  like  some  of  the  Swiss,  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  other  passions  to  the  love  of  money.  Notwithstanding 
their  politeness  to  strangers,  which  is  remarkable,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  proportion  to  their  gains,  the  Chamouniards  are  too  con¬ 
servative  to  promote  the  changes  that  would  evidently  benefit  at 
once  themselves  and  the  strangers  who  visit  them.  It  is  possible 
that,  after  a  time,  the  French  Government  may  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  popularity  of  Chamouny  as  a  point  of 
travel,  but  interference  must  be  gradual  in  a  district  that  has  been 
long  used  to  nearly  entire  independence.  The  residence  of  a  few 
English  families  would  probably  have  a  more  rapid  influence  in 
developing  the  capabilities  of  what  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  centres  of  health  and  pleasure.  The  three  thousand  people 
of  the  commune  are  of  too  hardy  a  race  to  become  quietly 
servile  even  to  the  most  civil  prefet,  and  the  slight  additional 
activity  shown  by  one  or  two  officials  since  the  annexation  has 
been  quietly  checked  by  the  sturdy  population.  Too  great  zeal 
in  enforcing  the  law  is  found  not  to  answer.  The  absorption 
of  Chamouny  in  the  Parisian  centre  must  be  too  gradual  to 
give  hopes  of  any  immediate  gain  from  Parisian  inspirations ;  but 
we  believe  that  any  improvements  proposed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  valley  would  be  well  seconded  by  French  authority.  A  new 
road  is  being  slowly  made  that  will  admit  of  heavy  traffic,  between 
Sallenches  and  Chamouny,  and  the  mule  paths  used  by  travellers 
are  improved  since  the  French  Emperor’s  visit  in  1 860.  But,  for 
any  real  improvement,  a  more  liberal  spirit  is  necessary  among 
the  peasants.  Their  jealousy  of  change  ought  as  much  as 
possible  to  be  neutralized  by  a  less  hampered  intercourse  with 
their  visitors.  To  this  end  the  whole  machinery  of  travel  in  the 
valley  requires  to  be  set  in  order.  Though  recently  made  a 
chef-lieu  de  canton,  and  the  station  of  some  minor  French 
authorities,  the  material  interests  of  the  commune  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  council  of  fourteen  peasants.  This  municipality  is  elected  every 
five  years  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  male  population  that  have 
attained  majority.  By  this  organization  the  villages  of  Argentieres 
and  Tour,  besides  the  many  hamlets  of  the  valley,  are  enabled  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  bourg  of  Chamouny.  Their  inhabitants 
are  not  displeased  to  see  the  ruined  houses,  the  narrow  streets,  the 
dirt  and  shabbiness  of  the  chef-lieu.  Even  the  dangerous  road 
and  broken  bridges  on  the  way  to  their  village  are  satisfactory  to 
the  char  proprietors  of  Argentieres.  At  all  events  the  better 
carriages  that  ply  further  down  the  valley  cannot  venture  any 
interference  with  their  gains.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  Chamouny 
drivers  chuckle  over  the  bad  hills  that  separate  them  from 
Sallenches  and  keep  away  the  comfortable  vehicles  of  Geneva. 

A  more  serious  instance  of  peasant  obstructiveness  exists  at  the 
Montanvert.  Instead  of  the  uncomfortable  inn  at  that  excellent 
starting-point  for  glacier  excursions,  it  has  been  proposed  to  build 
an  hotel  capable  of  accommodating  forty  visitors.  But  the  land 
and  the  present  inn  belong  to  the  commune,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prospect  of  greatly  increased  gains,  the  municipality  will  not 
stir  in  an  affair  that  would  largely  forward  the  prosperity  of 
Chamouny.  If  there  were  a  highway  to  that  town,  a  char-road 
from  thence  to  the  Montanvert,  a  little  inn  on  the  Couvercle  or  at 
the  Jardin,  many  additional  travellers  would  come  to  enjoy  the 
most  remarkable  Alpine  scenery  in  Europe,  of  which  the  valley 
of  Chamouny  is  but  the  entrance.  But  a  revolution  in  the  ways  of 
Chamouny  travelling  is  as  necessary  as  in  the  temper  of  the  com¬ 
munal  authorities,  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  place.  The  secret 
history  of  the  various  bonnemains  bestowed  on  the  road  from 
Geneva  is  not  satisfactory.  But  the  dishonesty  practised  is 
probably  not  equal  to  the  fleecing  to  which  tourists  are  accus¬ 
tomed  in  some  Swiss  districts  ;  and  if  the  motley  crowd  that  come 
from  every  part  of  the  world  were  at  least  enabled  to  see  what 
is  most  beautiful  at  Chamouny,  there  would  be  no  cause  to 
grumble  at  an  outlay  of  some  extra  francs  on  securing  comfort. 
The  broad  slopes  of  the  great  mountain  turned  to  the  setting  sun  I 
are  magnificent  enough  to  console  the  moderately  cheated  traveller. 
But  as  it  is,  their  due  effect  is  wasted. 

The  latest  averages  give  a  number  of  between  ten  and  ] 
eleven  thousand  yearly  visitors  to  Chamouny,  and  this  does 
not  include  the  guides  and  carriage-drivers  in  their  train.  ! 


Of  the  strangers,  over  six  thousand  are  contributed  by 
England  and  France  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Germans, 
Americans,  and  Belgians  follow  in  lesser  degrees.  This  mine  of 
foreign  wealth  is  badly  worked  even  for  the  mere  interests  of 
Chamouny.  No  class  profits  from  it.  The  guides  and  coachmen 
are  mostly  demoralized  by  the  extravagant  bribery  that  enriches 
them.  The  profits  of  the  season  are  wasted  on  liquors  which  can¬ 
not,  we  should  suppose,  yield  pleasure  or  profit  to  their  consumers. 
On  every  place  taken  at  Geneva  in  the  Chamouny  diligence  a 
bonus  of  five  francs  is  returned  to  the  hotel  porter  or  carrier 
who  brings  a  customer.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  worth  while  for  an 
isolated  traveller  to  complain  of  an  extortion  like  this,  though  a 
quarter  of  his  fare  to  Chamouny  be  thus  spent ;  but  we  protest 
against  the  double  fatigue  of  delays,  necessary  and  unnecessary, 
imposed  on  him  along  the  road.  The  coachmen  have  received 
a  hint  from  the  hotel-keepers  at  Chamouny  not  to  bring  in  their 
passengers  until  after  the  five  o’clock  table  d'hote.  They  crawl 
along  the  valley  until  the  enjoyment  of  their  fares  is  thoroughly 
damped.  Half  asleep  and  wholly  bored,  the  dusty  travellers  glance 
with  disappointment  at  the  long  grey  tongue  of  ice  which,  they  are 
told,  is  one  of  the  celebrated  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  wish 
soon  to  see  their  hotel  overrides  any  wish  to  see  the  wonderful 
aiguilles  that  rise  sheer  above  the  hanging  pine  forests.  Murray 
recommends  the  Hotel  Royal,  and  we  agree  with  him ;  but  the 
postboy  hopes  that  from  some  other  house  he  will  receive  per¬ 
haps  a  better  bribe.  It  is  calculated  that  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year  is  spent  on  gratification  of  guides  and  others  who 
bring  customers  to  the  various  inns.  Little  liberty  of  choice  re- 
j  mains  to  the  tired  stranger  in  this  struggle  of  interests.  When 
1  we  remember  that  nearly  every  article  of  food  used  by  travellers 
at  Chamouny  comes  from  Geneva,  there  seems  no  extravagance  in 
the  prices.  If  there  are  not  the  same  luxuries  as  at  hotels  on  the 
|  plain,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  at  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  life  becomes  somewhat  less  artificial  than  in  cities. 

Supposing  the  vexations  of  the  first  day  over,  travellers 
begin  to  plan  the  excursion  which  every  one  recommends.  Ta 
please  their  guides,  they  are  roused  at  a  painfully  early  hour  next 
morning,  and,  if  ladies,  they  are  put  on  mules  and  started  in  a 
melancholy  file  for  the  Montanvert.  At  Chamouny  there  are  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  guides,  and  nearly  as  many  mules,  that 
j  serve  in  regular  turn.  Very  good  or  very  dull  guides  or  mules 
may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  pale  and  unjoyous  parties  that  suffer  from 
the  discomforts  of  their  hurried  breakfast.  On  the  whole,  the 
guides  of  Chamouny  are  intelligent  and  well-trained,  but  no  one 
is  prepared  to  test  their  resources  in  the  chill  of  an  early 
start.  We  have  observed  that  most  travellers  look  chiefly  at 
the  path  as  they  wind  up  the  dirty  zig-zags  of  the  road,  and 
only  when  desired  to  do  so  glance  at  objects  considered  proper 
for  observation.  We  have  heard  an  Englishman  who,  when 
at  home,  is  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  good  walker,  exclaim,, 
under  the  depressing  influences  of  the  occasion,  that  the  best  way 
to  see  glaciers  was  from  his  hotel  window.  The  strangers’  book  at 
the  Montanvert  affords  a  curious  study  of  the  usual  frame  of  mind 
in  which  the  stream  of  tourists  regard  the  glacier  view  from  the 
inn  windows.  Effort  to  be  witty,  effort  to  be  pleased,  effort  to  be 
something  different  from  their  unacknowledged  mood,  is  apparent. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  a  collector  of  curiosities  bought  four  old 
volumes  of  these  records,  and  thought  them  worth  four  hundred 
francs.  They  betray  the  stupidity  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  the 
egotism  which  asserts  itself  now-a-days  more  freely  in  writing 
than  in  speech.  We  are  not  surprised  that  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1859,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  finding  an  opportunity,  indulged  in  some  pious 
irreverences ;  but  we  hoped,  better  things  from  men  whom  we  had 
not  before  suspected  of  such  imbecility  as  seems  catching  wherever 
natural  beauty  abounds.  A  little  shopping  among  the  crystals  and 
agates  displayed  on  the  inn-tables  relieves  the  female  mind,  and 
gives  it  fresh  energy  to  cross  the  shabby  crevasses  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  We  have  observed  that  on  the  ice  French  parties  attempt 
boisterous  merriment.  English  families  on  an  expedition  are  more 
serious  in  their  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  and  are  chiefly 
interested  in  the  time  they  take  to  do  it.  Americans  remain  grimly 
disdainful.  We  have  seen,  in  the  true  U.  S.  A.  handwriting,  “  The 
affair  is  tolerable  for  such  an  Old  World  concern.”  Germans  in¬ 
cline  to  botany,  and  are  the  most  abstemious  and  least  popular  of 
the  motley  procession.  Russians  seldom  express  an  opinion.  They 
are,  of  all  travellers,  habitually  the  least  susceptible  to  scenery. 

When  the  Mauvais  Pas  has  been  descended,  the  tourists 
believe  that  they  have  tasted  the  extreme  pleasure  of  Alpine 
travelling,  and  they  return  next  day  to  Geneva  by  the  same 
machine  that  has  gripped  them  from  the  first.  This  way  of 
seeing  their  valley  does  not  profit  even  the  guides  of  Cha¬ 
mouny.  So  many  are  admitted  into  their  fraternity  that  their 
average  earnings  are  but  two  hundred  francs  a  year.  The  hotels 
are  struggling  under  difficulties,  the  visitors  are  bored.  But  a 
better  and  less  arbitrary  life  is  possible  if  travellers  choose  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  Chamouny  aright.  A  daring  experiment  has  been 
tried  this  year.  Two  chalets  have  been  built  where  furnished 
apartments  may  be  had,  and  three  families  have  been  resident  in 
them  for  several  weeks.  A  well-known  painter  of  neve  and  glacier 
scenery  was  the  first  to  attempt  settled  residence  at  Chamouny. 
An  English  friend  of  his  ventured  to  bring  his  carriage,  and  try  if, 
by  good  temper,  he  could  persuade  the  mules  and  cows  on  the 
narrow  roads  to  yield  his  horses  passage.  By  often  renewed 
instances  he  persuaded  the  hotel  proprietors  to  allow  their 
butcher  to  sell  him  meat.  Civilized  life  was  laborious,  yet, 
instead,  of  becoming  tired  of  the  long  stem  valley,  its  gran- 
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deur  grow  upon  him,  and  he  better  understood  the  feelings 
that  moved  men  like  De  Saussure  and  Coleridge.  Training 
is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  scale  on  which  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  moulded.  A  quite  new  experience  will  he  gained  by 
those  who  are  not  in  haste  to  leave  the  valley,  but  who  in¬ 
telligently  endeavour  to  receive  its  impressions.  How  far  health 
may  be  improved  by  living  at  a  high  level  has  yet  to  be  tested, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Asiatic  cholera  has  never  ap¬ 
peared  at  Ckamouny.  The  seeds  of  epidemics  appear  to  lie  in 
lower  strata  of  air.  At  what  point  human  vigour  may  be  best 
ensured  is  an  interesting  question,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  try  mountain  rather  than  sea  air  for  restoration  of 
energy.  The  pure  glacier  breeze  that  blows  on  the  Montanvert 
might  prove  a  powerful  tonic  if  an  hotel  were  built  there  sufficiently 
comfortable  for  those  who  need  tonics.  If  the  objections  of  the 
commune  can  be  overcome,  we  commend  the  speculation  to  English 
energy. 

In  our  observations  we  have  dwelt  on  the  faults  of  a  system 
rather  than  of  a  population.  The  visitors  at  Chamouny  are  less  ex¬ 
clusively  English  than  in  other  Alpine  gathering  places,  but  even 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia  must  suffer  from  the  confusion  that 
exists  between  old  ideas  and  new  habits  of  life,  between  the 
threadbare  emotions  invoked  and  the  improved  machinery  for 
travel.  The  Swiss  Alps  are  infested  by  a  far  more  greedy  race 
than  the  Chamouny  peasants,  but  at  least  travellers  are  there 
allowed  more  free  will  in  admiration.  Complaints  are  sometimes 
made  that  the  Chamouny  guides  are  not  such  patient  beasts  of 
burden  as  the  Swiss.  It  is  true,  but  in  the  late  accident  on  the 
Matterhorn  the  superiority  of  their  disposition  was  shown. 
What  Chamouny  guide,  an  hour  after  the  fatal  slip,  would  have 
been  “  able  to  laugh,  smoke,  and  eat,  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,”  as  was  one  of  the  Taugwalds,  who  came  down  with  Mr. 
Whymper  ?  For  the  dangerous  service  of  finding  the  remains  of 
those  who  Ijad  perished,  two  Chamouny  guides  volunteered,  and, 
when  offered  payment,  refused  any.  Such  men  make  good  guides, 
for  in  the  great  trials  of  Alpine  adventure  rarely  disinterested 
courage  is  often  necessary  in  the  working  men  who  bear  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day.  Probably  none  among  the  frequented 
Alpine  valleys  has  been  so  little  demoralized  as  Chamouny.  Nowhere 
is  a  visitor  so  sure  to  meet,  at  once  civility  and  independence. 
Health  has,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  the  superiority  of  the  race. 
There  is  not  one  cretin  in  the  valley,  and  men  of  great  age,  grey 
and  hardy  as  the  granite  boulders  that  crop  out  of  their  fields,  are 
not  unfrequent.  A  guide  surnamed  L’Oiseau,  who  served  as 
porter  with  De  Saussure’s  party  in  1776,  holds  out  his  hand  on 
the  Montanvert  road  for  a  few  centimes.  We  can  forgive  him, 
considering  his  testimony  to  the  healthfulness  of  mountaineering. 
I11  fact,  illness  seems  kept  at  bay  at  Chamouny.  No  medicines 
are  to  be  had  there,  and  its  sulphur  spring  is  neglected. 

If  we  have  induced  any  reader  to  stay  some  days  longer  at 
Chamouny  than  he  had  intended,  we  think  he  will  not  regret 
■breaking  through  the  routine  of  Alpine  travel.  As  he  listens  to 
the  groups  on  the  bridge  discussing  the  various  feats  of  members 
of  the  Alpine  club  and  others,  the  desire  to  emulate  them  may 
grow  upon  him.  Nowhere  can  he  pass  more  glorious  cols,  or  make 
freer  venture  of  life  and  limb,  if  such  be  his  taste,  than  among  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range.  Laurels  not  yet  plucked  await  his 
grasp.  Even  though  the  Aiguille  Verte  has  been  ascended,  and  the 
Brenva  glacier  passed  this  season,  the  Aiguille  du  Geant  rears  its 
gloomy  point  more  delyingly  than  did  the  Matterhorn.  In  any 
rase,  wre  hope  that  the  charms  of  Chamouny  may  some  day  bo  less 
systematically  overlooked  than  they  have  of  late  been.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  valley  must  sooner  or  later  be  convinced  that  it  m 
against  their  interest  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  strangers 
who  claim  their  right  to  enjoy  as  the}'  choose  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  among  accessible  Alpine  valleys. 


THE  FESTIVITIES  AT  SPITHEAU. 

HE  wits  or  cynics  of  the  Channel  Fleet  have  invented  the 
unspeakably  humorous  device  of  pronouncing  the  well- 
worn  phrase,  the  entente  cord  idle,  as  the  “  ancient  cordial.”  The 
most  remarkable  effects  of  the  recent  interchange  of  hospitality 
between  them  and  their  allies,  or  rivals,  seemed  to  themselves 
to  be  due  quite  as  much  to  cordials,  more  or  less  ancient,  as 
to  the  exhilarating  consciousness  that  they  were  celebrating  a 
great  and  peaceful  moral  victory.  Sailors  are  proverbially  easy 
to  please  in  the  matter  of  jests,  and  if  one  or  two  simple 
requisites  are  complied  with,  their  enjoyment  is  secure.  So 
the  success  and  popularity  of  the  significant  joke  of  the  “an¬ 
cient  cordial”  have  been  unbounded.  Its  humour  even  stimu¬ 
lated  the  hilarity  to  which  it  pointed,  and  the  more  men 
laughed  at  the  joke  the  more  ready  they  were  to  interpret 
the  joke  in  earnest.  At  Brest,  it  appears,  the  way  in  which  the 
midshipmen  of  the  two  navies  were  obliged,  after  dinner,  to  lend 
one  another  charitable  succour  in  the  difficult  task  of  presen  in" 
the  position  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals,  was 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  international  brother¬ 
hood.  And  at  Spithead,  the  vigorous  and  striking  dances  which 
took  place  after  dinner,  in  the  manner  Jirst  introduced  to  public 
notice  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  more  than 
one  of  the  English  iron-clads,  were  hailed  as  fresh  proofs  of  the 
strength  of  the  “  ancient  cordial.”  Indeed,  the  predicament  of 
an  English  officer  who  had  to  entertain  a  French  guest  without 
knowing  a  word  of  his  guest’s  language  evidently  was  one 


which  excused  him  in  seeking  inspiration  at  the  readiest 
source.  Moderate  draughts  of  champagne  proved  the  best  means 
available  for  creating  a  universal  language,  and  men  who 
over  the  soup  were  darkly  ignorant  of  French  found  they  had 
got  quite  a  lively  fluency  and  a  correct  accent  by  the  time  of 
dessert.  The  curse  brought  upon  the  earth  by  the  builders  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  ceases  to  blight  the  social  intercourse  of  men 
who  have  well  dined.  And  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  prejudices 
of  the  complacent  and  patriotic  Briton  received  a  strong  shock 
on  finding  that,  while  the  majority  of  the  English  officers 
were  unable  to  get  beyond  the  never  varying  and  service¬ 
able  “  weee,”  the  officers  of  the  French  ships  could  nearly 
all  speak  English  with  tolerable  fluency.  But  the  French  are 
more  unwilling  to  do  things  badly  than  the  audacious  Briton,  and 
consequently  an  English  officer  would  frequently  go  on  for  a 
couple  of  hours  talking  the  very  vilest  French  to  people  who, 
as  it  in  time  vexatiously  appeared,  could  have  talked  to  him  in 
very  decent  English.  Considering  the  contemptuous  pride  that 
we  have  about  knowing  foreign  languages  better  and  more  widely 
than  the  foreigners  know  other  languages,  this  should  scarcely  be 
overlooked.  The  fact  that  French  naval  officers  are  compelled  to 
know  something  of  English,  as  one  of  their  qualifications,  will 
perhaps  attract  attention  at  the  Admiralty,  and  give  more  trouble 
to  the  seafaring  youth  of  this  country. 

But  the  common  notion  that  all  Englishmen  know  French, 
while  scarcely  any  Frenchmen  know  English,  was  not  the  only 
prejudice  which  suffered  a  shock.  For  instance,  it  was  discovered 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  still  be  more  than  five 
feet  high.  The  time-honoured  principle,  too,  that  one  English¬ 
man  can  fight  three  Frenchmen,  and  beat  them,  did  not  receive 
much  encouragement.  On  the  whole,  the  strength  and  build  of 
the  French  crews  and  officers  were  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  our 
own.  The  idea  of  a  French  sailor  as  a  weedy,  unseamanlike  kind 
of  “  loafer  ”  is  about  as  true  as  that  the  being  in  the  Parisian 
farces,  with  long  blond  whiskers  waving  in  the  wind,  perpetually 
demanding  porter,  and  ejaculating  ceaseless  Godams,  is  the  type 
of  an  English  gentleman.  The  Portsmouth  boatmen  relieved  their 
wounded  feelings  by  the  repeated  but  scarcely  relevant  assertion, 
first,  that  there  is  not  a  French  man-of-war  which  has  not  English 
seamen  on  board ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Dutch  are  better  sailors 
than  the  French.  It  was  also  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  patriot 
to  find  that  the  interior  of  the  French  ships  was  scarcely  as  trim 
and  clean  as  our  own.  But  if  the  patriot  had  the  fortune  to  be 
a  reasonable  being  as  well,  even  this  pleasant  ground  of  self-con¬ 
gratulation  was  cut  away  by  the  reflection  that  the  Frenchmen 
had  just  come  from  sea,  and  could  not  therefore  be  expected 
to  be  trim  and  clean.  In  fact,  the  only  points  in  which  the  old- 
fashioned  sailors,  both  officers  and  men,  felt  sure  that  the  French 
were  open  to  just  rebuke,  and  were  clearly  our  inferiors,  seemed 
to  be  two.  First,  instead  of  English  they  all  speak  French, 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  poor  and  thin  kind  of  tongue. 
Secondly,  they  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  is  proper  and 
becoming  as  to  take  a  slice  of  melon  after  their  soup.  If 
it  comes  to  argument,  perhaps  there  is  as  much  to  be  said 
for  taking  fruit  after  soup  as  there  is  for  taking  it  after  game. 
But  then  one  does  not  generally  go  to  naval  people  with  a  view  to 
argument.  Nor  were  the  English  officers  more  shocked  by  this 
scandalous  intrusion  of  the  melon  before  the  salmon  and  the  roast 
beef  than  they  were  horrified  by  the  shameless  prevalence  of  the 
cigar.  On  an  English  man-of-war,  as  everybody  knows,  you  may 
only  smoke  at  certain  times,  not  very  frequent,  and  in  certain  spots 
which  are  not  very  extensive.  On  going  on  board  the  French 
iron-clads,  it  was  found  that  the  French  officers  smoked  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  The  truth  is  that,  in  some  graver  points 
as  well  as  in  trifles,  the  English  authorities  love  restrictions, 
just  because  they  are  restrictions.  To  a  disciplinarian — and 
there  are  not  many  naval  officers  who  are  not  disciplinarians 
— a  rule  is  a  rule,  and  ought  to  be  strictly  preserved  on  that 
ground  only,  without  any  reference  to  the  more  fundamental 
question  whether  it  is  needful  or  not.  A  wise  man  thinks  that 
the  fewer  rules  there  are  in  the  world  the  better.  An  English 
military  or  naval  functionary  commonly  acts  as  if  he  thought  just 
the  reverse.  In  France, .it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that,  while  in 
civil  matters  they  are  so  much  more  harassed  by  strict  rules  and 
formalities  than  we  are,  in  the  army  and  navy  they  give  everybody 
as  much  room  for  having  his  own  way  as  is  consistent  with  sound 
discipline.  Yet  nobody  pretends  that  the  French  army  or  navy 
is  any  the  worse  for  this.  In  England,  the  notion  is  not  yet  by 
any  means  shaken  off  that  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  enjoying 
himself.  The  most  harmless  pleasures  are  still  looked  upon  as 
weaknesses  which  everybody  should  try  to  overcome ;  and  smoking, 
particularly,  is  a  practice  which  all  official  persons,  from  railway 
porters  up  to  post-captains,  have  an  express  mission  to  discourage 
and  put  clown. 

The  hospitality  appears  to  have  been  rather  more  creditably 
managed  than  such  matters  usually  are  in  this  country,  though  there 
is  not  an  officer  in  the  English  fleet  who  does  not  at  once  admit  that 
the  French  know  how  to  manage  these  things,  and  we  do  not.  But 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  in  this  way.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  and  scheme  of  the  universe  which  precludes  English¬ 
men,  any  more  than  Frenchmen,  from  giving  tasteful  and  social 
entertainments.  In  some  English  society  hospitality  is  practised 
with  as  perfect  success  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  only  reason 
why  we  bungle  all  public  festivities  is  that  we  are  overwhelmed 
and  paralysed  by  a  stupid  idea  of  our  own  incapacity.  Everybody 
tells  us  that  we  don’t  imow  how  to  manage  hospitality  on  a  large 
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scale  ■with  grace  and  ease,  and  we  have  been  told  this  so  long  and 
so  persistently  that  it  has  come  to  he  true.  After  all,  incapacity 
to  entertain  with  success  is  only  another  name  for  a  mixture  of 
indolence  and  silly  shyness  and  want  of  confidence.  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  managers  are  English  that,  as  was  said  to  be  the  case  at 
Portsmouth,  three  thousand  persons  were  invited  to  a  ball,  when 
it  was  known  that  the  rooms  could  only  hold  seven  hundred.  It 
is  because  they  are  something  which  we  are  happy  to  think  is  not 
yet  quite  synonymous  with  English  that  such  a  folly  as  this  is 
perpetrated.  People  do  not  give  themselves  enough  trouble  about 
public  entertainments  in  this  country.  They  think  that  a  successful 
banquet  or  a  great  ball  or  a  procession  requires  no  organization  or 
forethought,  but  will  in  some  mysterious  manner  arrange  itself.  For 
instance,  the  only  things  needed  to  prevent  the  egregious  confusion 
and  failure  of  the  famous  welcome  to  Garibaldi  were  forethought 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  got  up  the  procession. 
The  wretchedness  of  the  arrangements  on  the  occasions  of  the 
Princess  Alexandra’s  entry  into  London  and  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  simply  due  to  the  stupid  indolence  of  the 
officials,  who  too  piously  left  everything  in  the  hands  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Whenever  the  proper  pains  are  taken,  all  goes  smoothly 
enough.  The  ball  given  to  the  Priuce  and  Princess  of  Wales  by 
the  City  Corporation  was  perfectly  successful,  notwithstanding  the 
subsequent  abstraction  of  combs  and  brushes  and  fancy  soap- 
dishes.  And  the  festivities  of  the  iron-clads  were  successful, 
because  the  caterers  took  trouble  and  did  their  best. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  necessary  to  seek  for  any  profound  moral 
or  political  significance  in  the  Spithead  gaieties.  There  will  be 
no  beating  of  swords  into  pruning-hooks  as  a  result.  Guests  and 
hosts  were  equally  aware  of  the  possible  destination  of  the  pyramids 
of  cannon-ball  which  graced  the  decks  on  which  they  were  dining. 
The  pyramids  were  not  there  for  ornament,  and  millions  of  money 
were  not  spent  upon  iron-clads  for  pastime.  If  the  mutual 
salutes  and  hospitalities  meant  very  much  more  than  a  con¬ 
venient  and  amusing  holiday  for  the  two  squadrons,  the  works 
of  the  Spithead  forts,  one  of  which  is  just  appearing  above  the 
water,  would  be  a  great  deal  too  costly  a  piece,  of  supererogation. 
The  officers,  whose  profession  is  fighting,  might  have  been  excused 
if  they  had  failed  in  their  hearts  to  recognise  the  beauty  and  de¬ 
sirableness  of  a  never-ending  peace.  As  it  is,  perhaps  those  among 
them  who  are  of  a  logical  turn  of  mind  will  wonder  why  two 
prize-fighters  should  strip,  and  anxiously  compare  their  muscles 
and  fists,  as  the  most  suitable  preliminary  to  a  deliberate  retirement 
into  private  life.  Still,  if  it  is  only  a  holiday,  it  has  been  a 
peculiarly  novel  and  agreeable  holiday.  The  French  have  seen 
our  iron-clads,  and  are  glad  to  think  that  they  can  certainly  beat 
us  in  speed.  We  have  seen  theirs,  and  are  confident  that  in  every 
other  respect  but  speed  we  are  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
Buth  nations  can  only  hope  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  may  never 
be  brought  to  the  only  possible  test. 


REVIEWS. 


SPEATT’S  TRAVELS  IN  CRETE.* 
npHE  officers  of  surveying  ships,  which  must  be  often  stationary, 
-L  and  must  always  be  leisurely  in  their  movements,  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  exploring  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  survey 
much  greater  than  those  which  can  be  hoped  for  by  the  ordinary 
traveller,  who  is  usually  in  a  hurry,  and  who  cannot  have  the  same 
advantages  for  local  knowledge,  the  same  facilities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  people  on  the  spot,  or  the  same  choice  of 
time  and  chance  of  seeing  the  same  places  more  than  once  under 
a  variety  of  conditions.  Captain  Spratt  is  one  of  those  who  have 
felt  these  advantages  and  used  them.  He  was  officially  employed 
to  complete  the  Admiralty  survey  of  Crete.  But  the  openings 
which  this  gave  him  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  island  were 
also  made  use  of.  lie  saw  it  much  more  thoroughly  than  Pashley, 
and  if  his  scholarship  is  not  quite  so  ready  as  his  predecessor’s,  he 
has  produced  the  best  topographical  and  scientific  account  which 
we  have  of  the  island,  and  one  which,  though  rather  lengthy,  is 
by  no  means  wanting  in  general  interest. 

He  introduces  his  subject  with  an  account  of  one  of  his  earliest 
steps  iu  his  acquaintance  with  Crete — namely,  an  ascent  of  Ida  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  observations  to  complete  the  triangulation 
of  the  southern  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  connect  their 
positions  with  the  survey  of  Crete  itself.  lie  ascended  it  in  May, 
when  the  snow  was  disappearing  but  not  yet  gone,  and  in  a 
direction  different  from  that  taken  by  preceding  travellers.  The 
mountain  is  about  8,000  feet  high,  and  does  not  appear  to  present 
any  difficulty  beyond  hard  climbing.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  seen,  end  on,  from  the  north-west  and  west,  it  seems 
to  tower  alone  iu  a  fine  cone  above  the  other  heights,  though  it  is 
really  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  several  others.  But  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  long  ridge  rising  gradually  from  the  east  to  the  west,  a  mass  of 
limestone  raised  up — with  very  steep  faces  on  the  south,  and 
a  series  of  ridges  and  terraces  to  the  north — by  a  great  mass 
of  igneous  rock  which  protrudes  at  its  southern  foot.  There 
is  a  want  of  fossils,  and  Captain  Spratt  speaks  doubtfully  of 
the  geological  age  of  the  limestone.  It  is  a  warning  against 
speaking  positively  of  a  place  which  a  traveller  sees  only  once  in 
his  life,  or  only  at  one  period  of  the  year,  that  both  Tournefort  and 
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Pococke  complain  of  the  mountain  as  being  bare  of  flowers.  The 
truth  was  that  they  were  both  too  late,  and  the  flowers  were  over. 
“The  old  mountain,”  says  Captain  Spratt,  “is  not  barren  of 
flowers  both  rare  and  beautiful ;  it  has  its  Alpine  as  well  as  its 
peculiar  vegetation,  like  all  isolated  and  all  such  greatly  elevated 
mountains.”  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  on  every  bare  patch  of  soil 
from  which  the  snow  had  just  melted,  a  profusion  of  bulbous  plants 
had  burst  forth,  flowering  the  moment  the  snow  was  gone;  among 
them  a  beautiful  white  fritillary,  “  as  white  as  a  snowdrop,  and 
as  delicate  as  a  wax  plant,”  while  English-looking  buttercups 
streaked  the  verdure  with  gold.  Captain  Drummond  Hay,  his 
companion,  found  there,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  the  “  true 
Devonshire  jackdaw  or  chough,”  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  shot  at 
an  ibex,  with  “  ponderous  and  sabre-shaped  horns,”  found  nowhere 
in  the  archipelago  but  in  Crete  and  the  desert  island  of  Anti-Milo. 
When  they  reached  the  top,  mists  and  clouds  interfered  with  the 
work  of  triangulation,  and  Captain  Spratt,  rather  than  that  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  ascent  should  be  wasted,  resolved  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  bare  peak,  in  the  hope  of  a  clearer  horizon 
at  sunrise.  He  was  rewarded  by  grand  atmospheric  efl'ects  from 
the  haze  and  windy  sky  over  a  wide  extent  of  sea  and  mountain, 
and  by  an  appearance  which  he  says  he  never  saw  before  or 
since — the  shadow  of  Ida  strongly  projected  by  the  low  sun  on 
the  dense  leaden  haze  opposite,  and  appearing  like  a  well-defined 
mountain  top  far  in  the  east,  where  land  was  known  not  to  exist. 
Otherwise,  he  spent  a  very  uncomfortable  night  to  no  purpose.  He 
had  neither  shelter  nor  food ;  he  had  trusted  to  the  advanced  season 
as  a  security  against  cold,  but  one  of  the  northerly  gales  of  summer, 
frequent  in  those  seas,  was  coming  on ;  and,  after  being  nearly 
starved  and  chilled  to  death,  and  vainly  trying  to  make  a  fire  of 
the  sponge-like  tufts  of  shrub,  which  gave  no  warmth,  but  satu¬ 
rated  with  bitter  smoke  the  snow  which  he  melted  to  quench  his 
thirst,  when  the  morning  came  the  wind  was  too  strong  for  the 
steadiness  of  his  instruments,  and  the  mist  rolled  up  in  seething 
white  masses  from  the  valleys.  He  knew  too  well  that  a  cloud  on 
Ida  at  this  season  meant  several  days  of  thick  weather,  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  purpose  of  the  ascent  was  frustrated.  The  direction  by  which 
he  ascended,  through  an  upland  valley  or  basin,  bearing  in  a  corrupted 
form  the  old  name  of  the  mountain,  Nida  or  Netha,  is  one  which 
the  natives  are  jealous  of  pointing  out.  In  times  of  trouble  the 
valley  of  Nida  has  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Christians  of  the 
valleys ;  and  when  Captain  Spratt  tried  to  procure  a  guide  to  it,  a 
two  hours’  debate  was  held  under  the  olive  trees  of  the  nearest 
v  illage  about  the  propriety  of  showing  the  way  to  the  mountain 
stronghold.  The  scruples  of  the  people  were  only  overcome  by 
the  local  repute  and  bland  tongue  of  Captain  Spratt’s  guide,  a 
Sfakiot  chief  of  great  name  in  the  insurrectionary  wars,  Captain 
Manias.  He  found  the  same  jealousy  about  showing  roads  and 
passes  in  other  mountainous  parts  of  the  island. 

Captain  Spratt  is  a  careful  and  observant  traveller ;  but  it  is 
amusing  to  notice  his  mythological  enthusiasm,  the  deep  interest 
which  he  takes  in  the  spots  hallowed  not  only  by  the  birth  but  by 
the  burial  of  Zeus,  the  earnest  veneration  with  which  he  looks  back 
on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Minos,  and  the  ready  assent  with 
which  he  accepts  statements  about  the  early  artistic  excellence  of 
the  countrymen  of  Daedalus.'  He  approaches  Mount  Iuktas,the  tradi¬ 
tionary  tomb  of  Zeus,  a  remarkably  altar-like  hill  near  the  town  of 
Caudia,  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  the  place,  very 
diiierent  from  the  banter  with  which  Callimachus  mentions  it, 
and  draws  from  it  the  famous  inference  about  Cretan  veracity ; 
and  he  even  thinks  it  worth  while  to  controvert  Mr.  Bashley’s 
conjecture  as  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  tomb  was,  and  to 
suggest  a  more  probable  one  of  his  own.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  his  visit  gave  him  a  curious  specimen  of  living  Oriental 
religion  in  three  young  Dervishes  belonging  to  a  monastery  hard 
by,  who  were  seated  under  a  rock  where  they  could  receive  the 
full  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  their  features  during  a  devotional 
reverie,  the  principal  object  of  which,  however,  seemed  to  be 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  that  tanning  of  the  features  and  skin 
necessary  as  a  professional  requisite  to  their  calling.  This  occu¬ 
pation  he  afterwards  saw  repeated  “  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  day, 
under  the  hottest  wall,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  town,”  while  the 
composed  features  of  the  devotee  indicated  “  the  most  perfect  ab¬ 
sorption  and  enthusiastic  devotion  of  mind  and  aim.”  Captain 
Spratt’s  classical  enthusiasm  seems  to  make  him  sometimes  rather 
easy  of  belief.  He  finds  at  Hierapytna  a  sarcophagus,  richly 
carved  with  scenes  from  the  story  of  Achilles ;  and  he  reads  in 
Diodorus  about  a  tomb  of  Idomeneus  at  Gnossus ;  hence  he  jumps 
to  the  conclusion,  because  the  tomb  is  so  fine  and  Idomeneus  such 
a  hero,  that  this  must  be  his  tomb,  brought  from  Gnossus  to  Hiera¬ 
pytna,  to  be  used  as  the  colfin  of  a  “  late  Homan.”  He  speculates- 
with  amusing  seriousness  on  the  Labyrinth,  for  a  Labyrinth  there  is, 
and  he  gives  the  plan  of  it,  only  not  at  Gnossus,  where  it  ought  to 
be,  but  at  Gortyna.  lie  will  not  hear  of  Colonel  Leake's  view  of 
its  being  a  catacomb,  but  feels  sure  that  it  was  “doubtless  made 
by  the  direction  of  Minos  himself,  and  that  so  wise  a  king  had  it 
constructed  originally  for  a  useful  purpose  ” ;  and  he  surmises 
that  it  was  made  as  a  sort  of  underground  prison  or  pen,  in  which 
the  “  tributary  youths  of  Attica’s  choicest  blood,”  brought  over 
by  Minos  to  stock  his  towns  and  improve  the  Cretan  race,  might 
be  “  intimidated  into  obedience,”  and  broken  in  for  Cretan  citizens. 
Captain  Spratt  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  power  and  splendour 
of  Gnossus,  and  of  the  genius  of  its  wise  founder  Minos,  under  whom, 
we  are  assured,  it  attained  “  a  high  state  of  advancement  iu 
commerce,  education,  art,  and  social  law,”  and  who  made  the  Cretans 
learn  their  letters  as  well  as  certain  pieces  of  music,  “  as  necessary 
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parts  of  tlieir  education.”  As  little  has  he  any  doubts  about 
Daedalus,  “  the  father  of  Cretan  art.”  lie  relates  without  any  note 
of  misgiving  that  “  he  planned  the  celebrated  labyrinth  which 
contained  the  Minotaur  and  Icarus  and  his  wings  only  suggest 
the  reflection  that  “  fiction  in  which  there  is  some  fragment  of 
truth  and  moral  gives  an  appreciating  interest  to  any  tale,”  just  as 
— though  we  do  not  at  once  see  the  analogy — “  a  masterly  picture 
is  the  more  appreciated  by  the  effect  of  the  gilded  frame  which 
contains  it.”  But  anyhow  he  is  quite  clear  that 

The  fact  that  Gnossus  was  one  of  the  earlier  seats  for  the  development  and 
cultivation  of  art,  science,  and  education,  and  of  social  laws  on  the  basis  of 
liberty  and  equality  of  rights,  will  give  its  due  interest  to  the  locality  and 
neighbourhood,  without  a  compromise  of  any  one’s  political  opinions  and 
creed  in  feeling  it. 

That  there  should  be  any  uncertainty  about  his  “  fact,”  or  any 
question  about  proving  all  these  wonderful  things  concerning  a 
place  of  which  all  contemporary  record  has  perished,  does  not 
ali'ect  Captain  Spratt's  enthusiasm  about  Gnossus.  But  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  in  spite  of  the  fame  of  Cretan  art,  and  “  the 
many  names  of  eminent  sculptors  which  Crete  has  produced  from 
the  days  of  Daedalus,”  that  the  specimen  which  he  has  given  us 
of  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  lanky,  or  as  he  calls  it,  “  attenuated,” 
and  as  we  should  also  say,  very  awkward  Venus,  found  by  him  in 
Crete,  and  praised  as  a  work  of  very  pure  and  high  art,  hardly 
seems  to  us  to  deserve  so  much  admiration. 

It  is  singular  that  a  writer  really  interested  in  classical  times 
and  scenes  should  not  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
best  that  has  been  recently  said  of  the  history  connected  with  the 
country  which  he  was  exploring.  But  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  reader  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote,  Captain  Spratt 
was  a  diligent  investigator  on  the  spot,  and  Crete,  though 
its  history  is  obscure,  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  ancient 
cities,  lie  has  given  us  what  appears  to  be  an  admirable 
map  of  it,  representing  what  is  known  of  its  geological  character, 
though  we  cannot  always  find  in  it  the  names  mentioned  in  the 
text.  In  its  physical  features,  Crete  is  an  elongated  repetition  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  with  its  mountain  masses  and  knots,  its  network 
of  intersecting  spurs  and  ridges,  its  upland  basins  and  their 
Katavothra,  where  the  waters  are  swallowed  up  in  the  fissures  of 
the  limestone  walls,  and  its  bay-like  plains  running  to  the  sea.  Or 
rather,  it  resembles  what  the  great  mountain  line  running  athwart 
the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus  from  Patras  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Argolis  would  look  like  if  it  were  an  island  in  the  sea.  And  the 
familiar  modern  names  of  villages  common  in  the  Morea  are 
repeated  in  Crete.  Captain  Spratt  has  added,  with  more  or  less 
probabilitjr  in  different  cases,  a  number  of  new  sites  of  Hellenic 
towns  to  those  which  were  already  fixed  in  our  maps,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  places  with  nothing  more  than  a  name.  He  is 
somewhat  hasty  at  times  in  his  inferences  drawn  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  ancient  and  modern  names;  but,  examining  more 
leisurely  and  more  carefully,  he  appears  to  have  corrected  several 
of  Mr.  Pashley's  conjectures,  and  to  have  made  out  distinctly 
traces  which  he  missed.  Captain  Spratt  describes  with  great  zest  his 
gradual  discovery  of  some  fine  remains  of  Hellenic  walls,  with  other 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  just  where,  in  opposition  to  Pashley,  he 
had  with  Cramer,  whom  Pashley  criticizes  rather  scornfully,  fixed  the 
site  of  a  city  named  Arcadia.  A  clear  description  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  voyage  —  the  Fair  Havens,  Lasoea,.and  the 
port  of  Phoenix  —  had  already  been  published  in  Mr.  Smith’s  work, 
and  by  Conybeare  and  Ilowson ;  but  Captain  Spratt,  who  appears 
to  have  made  his  examination  before  Mr.  Smith’s  informant,  Mr. 
Brown,  gives  his  own  report  of  his  visit,  which  leaves  little  to  be 
explained  in  the  topography  of  the  coast.  He  also  gives  a  sailor's 
experience  of  the  winds  off  the  island.  lie  identifies  the  storm- 
wind  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  with  the  violent  northern  current  which, 
under  the  lee  of  Crete,  and  especially  under  Ida,  pours  over  the 
mountains  “in  hissing  squalls,  which  descend  like  water  falling 
from  a  cascade  ”  :  — 

When  the  north  wind  blows  strong,  and  its  force  is  cheeked  by  the  walls 
of  mountains  presented  by  the  Lasethe  range  on  one  side  and  Mount  Ida  on 
the  other,  it  rushes  over  the  crests  of  the  Kophino  mountains  with  terrible 
force,  falling  in  white  squalls  that  plough  up  the  sea  into  columns  of  spray ; 
wind-falls,  truly,  but  which  would  almost  rival  the  water-falls  in  their  force 
and  elleet  on  a  sailing  vessel  that  happened  to  be  so  near  the  coast  as  to  be 
under  their  stroke  at  the  time  ;  for  they  are  as  much  cataracts  of  wind  as  the 
falls  are  of  water. 

Tlieso  violent  gales,  blowing  from  the  north  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  are,  he  says,  “truly  typhonic  in  effect,  from  the  whirling 
columns  of  wind  and  spray  they  then  lift  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea.”  He  himself  was  caught  in  one  of  them,  just  after 
“loosing  with  a  south  wind  blowing  softly”  from  the  “Fair 
Havens,”  in  much  the  same  course  as  that  in  which  the 
Euroclydon  met  St.  Paul’s  ship ;  and  it  took  a  full  head  of 
steam  to  drive  the  Spitfire  through  the  terrific  squalls  that  swept 
across  the  bay,  and  through  the  white  “spoon  drift,”  which 
covered  the  sea  with  a  sheet  of  foam  or  rose  as  a  whirling- 
column  of  spray,  dashing  over  tho  ship’s  bows  and  bulwarks. 
The  direction  of  these  storms,  he  adds,  speaking  very  positively 
from  his  own  observation,  is  invariably  within  a  very  few  degrees 
of  north,  and  not  from  the  east.  We  suppose  he  is  speaking  of 
the  way  in  which  they  are  felt  immediately  under  Crete ;  for  the 
direction  of  the  gale  must,  in  the  end,  have  become  easterly  to 
drive  a  ship  from  Crete  to  Malta,  lie  adds  nothing  of  importance 
to  Mr.  Smith’s  details  about  the  curious  port  of  Phoenix,  lying 
concealed  under  the  stern  mountains  which  overhang  the  coast, 
except  a  very  hopeless  explanation  of  the  expression  about  it  in 


the  Acts,  “which  lieth  to  the  south-west  and  north-west,”  which 
certainly  cannot  imply  “  the  directions  in  which  a  vessel  must 
steer  in  order  to  reach  it.” 

In  connection  with  the  port  of  Phoenix,  he  records  an  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  of  interest  as  bearing  on  the  general  evidence  of  a 
change  of  level  in  Crete  since  very  recent  times.  He  had  early 
expressed  an  opinion  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Leake  that  the  land 
had  risen  at  the  western  end  of  the  island  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Brown,  in 
the  description  of  the  port  of  Phoenix  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Smith, 
objects  to  this  view  that  there  is  in  the  port  an  ancient  tomb  with  its 
entrance  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  not  eight  feet  above  it.  Captain 
Spratt,  from  subsequent  examination,  is  able  to  say  that  this  sup¬ 
posed  tomb  is  merely  a  sea- worn  arch  of  rock ;  and  further,  that 
the  successive  marks  of  the  sea  level  within  it,  and  the  perforation 
of  submarine  boring  animals,  are  to  be  traced  up  to  1 3  feet  above 
the  present  sea  line.  But  all  along  the  western  half  of  the  island  he 
found  evidence  in  all  directions  which  satisfied  him  that  there  has 
been  an  upheaval  of  the  coast — amounting  at  the  south-west  point 
where  the  maximum  height  occurs  to  as  much  as  26  feet — since  a 
late  Roman  period.  The  indications  are  of  three  kinds ;  the  lines 
of  sea  levels,  marked  on  the  face  of  exposed  cliffs,  such  as  those  of 
the  famous  fortress  of  Grabusa,  off  the  N.W.  cape  of  the  island, 
very  distinctly  shown  in  Captain  Spratt’s  engraving;  the  union 
with  the  mainland  of  what  by  the  geographers  of  the  Roman  times 
are  undoubtedly  described  as  islands ;  an-d  the  appearance  of 
several  ancient  ports,  with  their  basins  and  quays  now  lifted  up 
and  found  dry  many  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Phalasarna,  on  the 
western  extremity,  he  traced  the  old  harbour  1 6  feet  above  the 
sea,  where  Pashley  had  thought  that  he  saw  the  walls  of  the 
town.  A  more  striking  instance  was  found  in  a  wild  scene  shown 
in  one  of  his  engravings,  where  the  rocks  seem  to  come  sheer 
down  into  the  sea : — 

Tripiti  [he  says]  is  without  doubt  the  site  of  the  Poecilassus  of  both  Ptolemy 
and  the  Stadiasmus,  for  the  author  of  the  Stadiasmus  states  that  Poecilassus 
had  a  port ;  and  although  there  is  not  the  least  indentation  of  the  coast  there 
now  to  give  the  least  shelter,  nor  even  a  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
Tripiti  upon  which  to  haul  up  a  boat,  but  on  the  contrarjq  a  steep  rocky 
ledge  some  12  or  15  feet  high,  up  the  face  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  scramble, 
yet  if  we  follow  the  sea  marks  on  the  cliffs  on  either  side,  indicative  of  the 
upheaval  since  the  historical  period  (which  are  very  distinct  and  about 
20  feet  high),  and  imagine  a  subsidence  to  that  level  so  as  to  bring  the  sea 
up  to  it,  we  have  at  once  the  port  required  as  at  Suia  and  Phalasarna  ;  for 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  would  then  become  a  narrow  and  well-sheltered 
creek  or  inlet,  expanding  immediately  within  its  entrance,  and  would  thus 
form  a  natural  harbour  .  .  such  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  time  of 
the  author  of  the  Stadiasmus.  This  is,  therefore,  another  interesting  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  descriptions  given  by  the  early  geographers,  and  another  proof 
of  the  great  upheaval  along  the  whole  coast  having  taken  place  since  a 
later  Roman  period,  the  date  of  the  Stadiasmus  being  considered  to  be  about 
that  time. 

The  elevation  of  land  on  the  western  coast,  wThich  Captain  Spratt 
discovered,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  placed  beyond  doubt,  was 
traced  decreasing  gradually  towards  the  middle  of  the  island ; 
while  at  the  eastern  extremity  he  found  a  corresponding  sinking  of 
the  land  under  the  sea.  At  Spina  Longa  an  old  Greek  city  lies 
under  the  sea,  and  the  submergence  must  probably  have  amounted 
to  6  or  8  feet;  and  at  the  neighbouring  site  of  Minoa,  the 
phenomenon  was  noticed  by  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Traces  of  subsidence  appeared  also  at  the  extreme  north-east  point, 
the  Cape  Sidero  of  the  maps ;  but  Captain  Spratt  observes  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  determine,  and  certainly  to  measure,  submergence 
than  elevation.  In  connection  with  the  geological  structure  of  the 
island,  Captain  Spratt  mentions  that  the  southern  faces  of  the 
Cretan  mountains,  the  “  White  Mountains  ”  and  Ida,  which  fall 
very  precipitously  to  the  sea,  go  down  equally  steeply  and  to  a 
great  depth  under  it.  In  the  channel  between  Crete  and  Africa 
soundings  were  taken  from  1,500  to  2,000  fathoms.  As  the 
Cretan  mountains  rise  to  8,000  feet,  there  is  a  submarine  valley 
4,000  feet  deeper  under  the  sea  than  the  mountains  are  above 
it,  which  makes  a  difference  of  level  between  the  bed  of  the  sea 
in  this  great  chasm  and  the  mountain  peaks  “  of  nearly  20,000 
feet  in  twenty-five  miles,”  thereby  giving  a  contour  of  the  strata 
above  and  below  the  sea  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
“almost  equal  in  vertical  dimension  to  some  of  the  highest 
mountain  ranges  in  the  world,  and  exceeded  by  few  in  boldness.” 

The  Greek  population  preponderates  greatly  in  Crete,  and  the 
Turkish  inhabitants,  though  still  the  ruling  race,  show  the  signs 
of  a  failing  and  depressed  one,  which  feels  its  power  gone,  and  its 
position  and  prospects  to  be  very  insecure.  Both  Greeks  and 
Turks  have  suffered  much  from  the  revolutionary  movements ;  and 
a  form  of  revolution  always  exists  among  the  restless  and  warlike 
Sfakiots,  the  mountaineers  of  the  wild  and  inaccessible  western 
ranges.  The  Cretans,  in  their  habits,  and  especially  in  their 
dwelling-places,  seem  to  exceed  the  ordinary  Greek  average 
of  filthiness,  and  the  result  appears  in  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  cases  of  leprosy,  which,  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself, 
is  at  once  regarded  as  beyond  cure,  and  the  lepers  are 
forced  to  live  in  villages  of  their  own,  where  they  inter¬ 
marry  and  even  have  families.  Captain  Spratt  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  sponge  divers  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  The  occu¬ 
pation  is  hereditary  in  families  of  some  of  the  smaller  islands, 
where  the  children  begin  diving  nearly  as  soon  as  they  can  walk. 
Even  with  continual  practice,  and  a  severe  and  careful  training  as 
regards  diet,  they  suffer  very  much  in  getting  into  their  work  at 
the  beginning  of  each  season  ;  but  when  they  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  they  will  dive  to  20  and  30,  and  even  40  fathoms, 
and  Captain  Spratt  timed  their  stay  under  water  up  to  90  and 
1 20  seconds,  llis  volumes  contain  appendices  on  the  processes  of 
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deep-sea  sounding',  and  on  the  geology  of  Crete ;  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  by  Lord  Strangford  on  the  curious  peculiarities  of 
Cretan  Greek,  which  are  very  marked  and  worthy  of  notice,  both 
as  regards  phonetic  changes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  vocabulary. 
We  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  a  work  of  this  kind  would 
be  better  with  less  in  it  of  reflections  on  things  in  general.  Per¬ 
haps  something  may  be  said  for  an  inquiry,  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  a  seal  fighting  with  a  cuttlefish,  whether  such  a  sight  may  not 
be  the  key  to  the  stories  about  mermaids  and  the  sirens  of  the 
bay  of  Suda.  But  a  book  about  Crete  seems  an  odd  text 
on  which  to  hang  an  argument  against  the  “  development 
theory”  and  the  “transmutation  of  species.”  Wo  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  remark  that,  though  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  sailors 
turn  into  fine  writers,  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  take 
pains  to  write  plain,  direct,  grammatical  sentences,  and  use  their 
words  in  a  clear  and  natural  way.  Captain  Spratt,  who  can  describe 
with  clearness  and  force,  allows  himself  at  times  to  wander  into 
long-winded  sentences  of  the  most  awkward  and  slovenly  con¬ 
struction,  and  he  also  has  some  favourite  words  to  which  he  has 
taken  an  unaccountable  fancy.  What  can  be  the  pleasure  or  the 
good  of  talking  continually  of  “  proximate,”  when  you  only  mean 
“  neighbouring  ”  or  “nearest”?  It  is  strange,  too,  how  people, 
when  they  write  books,  forget  the  most  obvious  wants  of  their 
readers.  How  could  Captain  Spratt  publish  two  volumes  full  of 
names,  and  not  remember  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  index  ? 


MAURICE  DE  SAXE.* 

CANDAL,  which  very  effectually  accomplishes  for  the  leading 
characters  of  the  eighteenth  century  what  mythology  has 
done  for  the  early  heroes  of  Greece  and  Borne,  has  no  more 
favourite  saint  in  her  calendar  than  Maurice  de  Saxe.  From  the 
day  when  he  first  saw  the  light  in  the  cloisters  of  Quedlinburg  to 
that  on  which  he  was  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  of  an  ancient 
rival  in  the  woods  of  Chambord,  all  Europe  busied  itself  with  him 
and  his  fortunes.  Among  his  most  inveterate  enemies  were  the 
Prime  Minister  and  factotum  of  his  father,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  blood-relations  of  his  subsequent  master,  the  King  of 
France.  With  such  allies  to  support  it,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  natural  antipathy  entertained  by  a  large  part  of  the  world 
against  any  overpoweringly  brilliant  success  exerted  its  powers  to 
the  utmost  in  magnifying  his  delinquencies.  But  though  the 
glories  of  Maurice  de  Saxe  have  always  been  enveloped  by  a  thick 
haze  of  unmitigated  abuse  on  the  part  both  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that,  unlike  other  well- 
abused  characters  of  history,  his  shade  will  in  all  probability  go  for 
ever  unconsoled  by  a  rehabilitator.  The  fact  is  that,  however 
diligently  the  denigreurs  may  have  worked  to  blacken  his  fame,  and 
to  whatever  extent  a  fairer  historical  criticism  may  succeed  in 
removing  the  adventitious  coating  with  which  they  have  clothed 
his  memory,  there  remains  beneath  a  skin  like  that  of  the  leopard, 
which,  from  natural  causes,  persistently  refuses  to  change  its  spots. 

It  is  due  to  the  two  most  recent  biographers  of  Marshal  de  Saxe 
to  state  at  once  that  their  sole  aim  has  been  to  set  forth  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  career  of  their  hero  in  the  full  light  of  historical  truth. 
Dr.  Karl  von  Weber,  who  presides  so  efficiently  over  the  Boyal 
Archives  at  Dresden,  has  indeed  contented  himself  with  stringing 
together  a  vast  number  of  new  and  original  documents,  by  means 
of  a  narrative  almost  as  dry  as  it  is  impartial.  M.  St.  Bend- 
Taillandier,  while  working  upon  the  basis  thus  provided  for  him, 
has  happily  allowed  a  wider  range  to  his  pleasant  and  popular  pen ; 
but  though  he  is  far  more  amusing  than  the  Saxon  archivist  to 
whom  he  owes  the  main  part  of  his  materials,  he  is  upon  the 
whole  equally  fair.  He  so  closely  adheres,  during  the  first 
part  of  his  work,  to  his  German  predecessor,  whose  very  il¬ 
lustrative  anecdotes  he  copies  wholesale,  and  so  rarely  finds 
occasion  to  differ  from  him,  that  upon  the  whole  the  general 
reader  will  find  no  occasion  to  turn  to  the  German  work, 
the  rechauffe  being  in  this  instance  very  much  more  palatable 
than  the  original  dish.  We  need  not  add  that  M.  St.  Bene- 
Taillandier  repeatedly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Dr.  von 
Weber;  and  that,  if  the  latter  is  superseded  by  the  former, 
it  is  his  own  fault — one  too  frequent  with  German  writers — to 
have  served  up  his  materials  in  so  crude  a  form  that  they  required 
re-dressing  by  a  more  skilful  hand.  In  one  respect  only  the 
German  book  is  more  amusing  than  the  French.  Dr.  von  Weber 
has  conscientiously  reproduced  the  original  spelling  of  Maurice, 
while  M.  St.  Bene-Taillandier  has  thought  it  necessary,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  specimens  in  the  Appendix,  to  correct 'the 
Marshal’s  “orthography.”  No  one — not  even  a  middle-class 
examiner — can  have  the  faintest  notion  of  the  extent  to  which 
French  is  capable  of  being  misspelt  till  he  has  read  one  or  two  of 
these  letters.  “  Settes  le  monians,”  e.g.,  is  Maurician  for  “c’etait 
le  moment,”  leinteres  for  1'interet,  preinsipe  for  prineipe,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum ,  till  we  are  fain  to  bestow  a  malediction  upon  the 
memory  of  a  certain  M.  Auber,  who  is  mentioned  as  Maurice’s 
tutor  in  the  French  tongue,  and  who,  singularly  enough,  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  “  le  plus  fort  maitre  de  langue.”  His  lessons,  we 
fear,  left  not  a  much  stronger  impression  upon  his  pupil  than 
those  of  the  excellent  Count  Schulenburg,  who  bade  him,  as  a 
condition  of  future  eminence,  be  “  irreproachable  in  his  morals.” 

*  Maurice  de  Saxe.  Etude  Historique  d’aprfes  les  Documents  des  Archives 
de  Dresde.  Par  St.  Kenc-Taillandier.  Paris:  1S65. 

Moritz.  Graf  von  Sachsen.  Xach  Arcliiv.  Quellen  von  Dr.  Karl  von 
Weber.  Leipzig:  1S63. 


In  morality,  as  in  thews  and  sinews,  Maurice,  from  first  to  last, 
proved  himself  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  a  genuine  son  of  Augustus 
the  Strong.  As  might  be  naturally  expected  from  a  Saxon  with 
whom  the  muscular  miracles  wrought  by  Augustus  and  his  son 
are  household  words,  Dr.  von  Weber  is  full  of  this  kind  of 
reminiscences.  He  relates  how  Maurice  struck  off  a  stag’s  head 
with  one  blow  of  his  sabre ;  how,  in  Bussia,  he  performed  a 
similar  feat  on  a  wild  boar ;  and  how,  in  England,  he  nearly  suf¬ 
focated  a  Newmarket  costermonger  in  the  contents  of  the  pugna¬ 
cious  tradesman’s  own  cart.  M.  St.  Bene-Taillandier,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a  Frenchman,  naturally  devotes  more  attention  to 
Maurice’s  exploits  as  the  son  of  the  monarch  of  La  Saxe  Galante, 
and  supplies  the  reader  with  no  illiberal  measure  of  piquant 
stories  aud  love  adventures.  It  is  certain  that  no  character  of 
Maurice  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  both  these 
traits  in  it. 

We  prefer  passing  over  these  anecdotes,  even  those  connected 
with  poor  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  and  her  well-known  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  the  lover  whom,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  she  ended 
by  betraying'.  Maurice  was  the  idol  of  all  the  women,  and,  when 
he  started  on  his  daring  first  expedition  to  Courland,  counted 
among  his  female  supporters  “  a  mother,  an  actress,  an  emperor’s 
daughter,  and  great  ladies  of  Dresden,  Warsaw,  Mitau,  and 
Biga.”  Only  one  of  the  women  with  whom  he  ever  came  into 
contact  failed  to  succumb  to  his  influence,  and  that  woman,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  was  his  wife.  The  history  of  Maurice’s 
marriage,  revolting  though  it  be  to  the  feelings  of  the  present 
age,  is  too  strange  an  illustration  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
eighteenth  century  not  to  merit  notice.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
heiresses  in  Saxony  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  Madlle.  Johanna  Victoria  de  Loeben ;  and  such 
was  the  fame  of  her  prospective  dowry  that  at  the  tender  age 
of  eight  she  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  Count  de  Friesen, 
a  distinguished  nobleman  of  the  Palatinate.  The  contract  was 
duly  signed  by  the  heiress’s  father,  who  shortly  afterwards 
died.  His  widow  married  a  M.  de  Gersdorff,  who  thought  it 
not  too  late  to  secure  the  prize  for  his  nephew,  to  whom  the 
heiress,  already  nine  years  of  age,  was  accordingly  betrothed. 
But,  in  order  to  make  matters  certain,  young  Gersdorff  eloped 
with  the  child  to  Silesia,  and  then  formally  married  her.  The 
disappointed  Friesen  raised  a  loud  outcry  against  the  marriage, 
which  was  speedily  declared  null  and  void  by  the  King- Elector. 
But  it  was  only  for  his  own  purposes  that  the  latter  had 
interfered.  He  had  determined  to  secure  the  heiress  for  his 
own  son  Maurice;  and  she  was  accordingly  placed  in  the 
care  of  a  lady  of  the  Court,  where  she  was  effectually  protected 
from  further  elopements  or  engagements.  In  1714,  Maurice 
being  sixteen  and  Madlle.  de  Loeben  fifteen  years  of  age, 
they  were  both  declared  of  age  “  on  account  of  their  good  con¬ 
duct,”  and  married  in  state  at  Moritzburg  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
The  results  of  the  union  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
We  will  not  follow  the  biographers  into  their  inquiry  as  to  which 
of  the  couple  was  least  loyal  to  their  juvenile  vows.  For  six 
years  Maurice  was  systematically  faithless,  and  scandal  was 
equally  busy  with  the  reputation  of  his  wife.  His  mother,  the 
celebrated  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck,  animated  by  a  furious  hatred 
against  her  daughter-in-law — whom  she  even  suspected,  or  at  all 
events  accused,  of  designs  upon  her  life — gave  her  son  the  genial 
advice  “  de  lacher  entierement  la  bride  a  la  comtesse  qui  se 
cerdrait  infailliblement.”  However,  the  Countess  de  Saxe  per¬ 
sistently  maintained  herself  to  be  the  wronged  party,  and  as  such 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  divorce  in  the  year  1721.  Maurice  very 
cheerfully  pleaded  guilty  to  the  accusation  of  infidelity,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  decision.  His  temper  even  remained  unruffled 
when  one  of  the  clergy  composing  the  Court  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  occasion,  to  whom  he  blandly  made  answer  that  “  we 
are  all  great  sinners,  and  now  you  have  seen  a  proof  of  it.” 

In  practice  and  in  theory,  Maurice’s  religion  was  scarcely  on 
the  level  even  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  The  excellent 
Duchess  of  Orleans  on  one  occasion  directed  his  attention  to  a 
certain  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  when  he  obediently  referred 
to  it,  he  found  that  the  whole  of  his  Bible  had  been  annotated  by 
her  for  his  edification.  But  her  pious  attention  was  thrown 
away ;  he  only  thought  the  chapter  “  curious.”  No  greater  suc¬ 
cess — and  this  is  more  to  Maurice’s  credit — attended  the  efforts  of 
Louis  XV.  to  convert  his  cousin  to  the  Church  of  which  the  King 
was  himself  so  devoted  an  adherent.  Being  born  a  Protestant, 
Maurice  had  sufficient  manliness  to  refuse  to  change  his  religion 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  King ;  and  when  the  latter  sighed  out 
a  significant  wish  that  the  Marshal  would  imitate  his  illustrious 
predecessor  Turenne  “  in  everything,”  he  politely  evaded  the  in¬ 
sinuation  by  declaring  himself  ready  to  imitate  Turenne  up  to  the 
point  of  dying  for  his  Sovereign.  M.  St.  Bene-Taillandier  ob¬ 
serves,  apparently  in  reference  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  Parc-aux-cerfs,  that  it  is  for  casuists  to  choose  between  the 
bold  effrontery  of  absolute  indifference  and  the  homage  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue.  Maurice  remained  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
nihilistic  religion  to  his  last  moments,  when  he  informed  his 
physician  that  “  life  is  nothing  but  a  dream,  and  that  his  own  had 
been  pleasant,  though  short.”  Upon  which  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  makes  the  affecting  reflection  that  “  poor  Saxe  died  in  his 
bed  like  an  old  woman,  and  without  believing,  and  probably 
without  hoping,  anything.”  It  was,  in  truth,  a  strange  world  in 
which  a  Louis  XV.  'endeavoured  to  make  converts,  and  a  Madame 
de  Pompadour  meditated  on  the  dying  condition  of  an  infidel. 

With  the  military  career  of  Maurice  de  Saxe  the  world  has 
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been  familiar  since  its  glories  wore  first  snug  and  -written  by 
Voltaire  in  bis  most  graceful  mood.  The  victories  of  Prague, 
Fontenoy,  and  Lawfeld  lose  nothing  in  M.  St.  Rene-Taillandier’s 
spirited  narrative,  to  which  wo  refer  our  renders.  But  we  are 
surprised  to  find  so  calm  and  cautious  a  writer  indulging  in  spe¬ 
culations  as  to  the  salutary  influence  which  the  glories  conferred 
upon  France  by  Maurice's  exploits  exercised  upon  the  genius  of 
her  literary  leader.  It  is  only  as  a  sample  of  the  length  to  which  1 
even  the  most  critical  of  Frenchmen  will  allow  the  logic  of  their 
imagination  to  carry  them  that  we  feel  obliged  to  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  passage : — 

Oh  the  magic  of  secret  influences  !  The  ardour  of  Maurice  awakens  the  love 
of  glory  in  the  breasts  of  youthful  heroes.  Hippolyte  de  Scytre’s  praises  are 
sung  by  Vauvenargues,  his  comrade  in  the  King’s  regiment ;  Vauvenargues 
inspires  Voltaire  with  sentiments  of  an  unexpected  nature.  And  who  can 
say  whether  it  is  not  to  this  meeting  that  the  poet  of  Parisian  frivolities,  a 
poet  so  brilliant  but  at  the  same  time  so  easy  ( tiger ),  during  the  first  period 
of  his  life,  shall  owe  some  of  the  manly  inspirations  which  shall  add  honour 
to  the  second  half  of  his  career  ?  The  really  great  features  of  Voltaire’s  life, 
his  struggles  for  humanity,  his  conquest  of  toleration,  his  defence  of  Calas,  of 
Sirven,  of  Labarre,  of  Montbailly,  of  Lally-Tollendal,  the  encouragements 
bestowed  by  him  upon  the  kings  willing  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  his  enthusiasm  for  Turgot — in  short,  his  best  clays — are  all  subsequent 
in  date  to  this  episode ;  and  if  other  influences  also  contributed  to  the  last 
inspirations  of  this  mobile  mind,  the  memories  of  1741  may  claim  a  consider¬ 
able  share  in  them.  Action  engenders  action,  said  Maurice’s  soldier.  He 
further  added  (and  in  allowing  my  thoughts  to  pass  from  the  great  days  of 
the  Count  de  Saxe  to  the  great  days  of  Voltaire,  I  am  merely  uttering  a 
commentary  on  these  words),  he  added  with  equal  depth  and  poetical  feeling, 

“  Fire,  air,  mind,  light,  all  is  made  living  by  action.  From  action  results  the 
communication  and  alliance  between  all  beings,  from  action  the  unity  and 
harmony  prevailing  in  the  universe.” 

The  secret  of  Maurice’s  fall — for  that  the  inaction,  rendered 
doubly  inglorious  by  the  pollutions  of  his  private  life,  to  Which  he 
was  condemned  at  Chambord,  really  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
disgrace — is  amply  illustrated,  but  not  perhaps  fully  explained,  by 
M.  St.  Rend-Taillandier.  It  is  attributed  by  him  partly  to 
the  intrigues  by  which  the  conquering  hero  was  surrounded, 
partly  to  the  unfounded  suspicions,  but  not  equally  unfounded 
disgust,  which  his  method  of  makiug  war  had  provoked.  In  his 
retirement  Maurice  lost  all  the  grandeur  with  which  the  glorious 
achievements  of  his  active  life  had  surrounded  him,  and  divided 
his  time  between  wretched  amours,  in  which  he  was  as  frequently 
the  dupe  as  the  deceiver,  and  ambitious  dreams  far  surpassing  iu 
wildness  the  designs  of  his  youth  upon  the  Duchy  of  Corn-land 
and  the  hands  of  Russian  princesses.  There  was  some  reason 
in  his  wish  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  America,  where 
he  anticipated  the  movements  on  the  part  of  the  English 
which  afterwards  actual^  took  place ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  his  desire  for  the  crown  of  Corsica,  of  his  demand 
for  a  kingdom  of  Madagascar,  and,  lastly,  of  his  scheme  to 
head  a  general  emigration  of  the  European  Jews  to  the  virgin 
soil  of  America  ?  As  with  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  ardour  of 
Maurice  de  Saxe  when  in  action  takes  away  the  breath  of  those 
who  attempt  to  judge  his  intellectual  powers;  but  he  not  unfre- 
quently  falls  to  the  level  of  the  ridiculous  when  forced  to  imagine, 
instead  of  execute,  marvellous  deeds.  Had  either  of  these  semi¬ 
royal  adventurers  beeu  enabled  to  realize  the  favourite  dream  of 
their  manhood,  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  their  names  might 
have  been  surrounded  with  a  halo  sufficiently  terrible  to  blind 
posterity  to  their  natural  deficiency  in  powers  of  thought.  Maurice 
was  condemned  to  be  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  a  war  which 
terminated  in  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  all  that  his  reckless 
sword  had  conquered.  When  that  war  was  at  an  end,  his  sword 
and  himself  were  virtually  thrown  aside,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  was  left  to  do  110  more  than  sully  and  obscure  his  fame. 
We  do  not  need  to  he  told  that,  in  judging  his  character,  it  should 
be  taken  into  account  that  be  was  the  bastard  of  an  Augustus  the 
Strong  and  an  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck,  that  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  a  King  and  a  Court  more  immoral  than 
even  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  birth,  that  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought  was  not  of  his  own  making  and  scarcely 
of  his  own  choosing.  lie  was  kind  to  his  soldiers,  and  of  a  not 
ungenial  temperament  towards  his  personal  friends.  lie  was  un¬ 
willing  to  change  one  form  of  faith  for  another  to  which  he  was 
equally  indifferent,  hut  the  adoption  of  which  might  possibly  have 
proved  advantageous  to  his  career.  Such  is  the  catalogue  of 
his  virtues.  His  vices  are  those  of  a  condottiere  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  combined  with  those  of  a  hardened  gallant  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  In  reading  his  life,  it  is  a  satisfactory  reflection  that  the 
times  have  passed  away  when  such  servants  were  needed  to  serve 
such  masters,  and  that  other  times  have  arrived  when  the  truth 
can  be  written  and  read  concerning  both. 


TWO  FRFXCII  STORIES.* 

qnilE  two  stories  of  which  the  names  have  been  transcribed  below, 
-i-  when  taken  together,  suggest  very  distinctly  to  the  reader  the 
rather  nice  question  whether  vice  or  virtue  can,  under  ingenious 
management,  be  reduced  to  a  more  tedious  and  unentertaining 
pattern.  In  one  of  them,  wickedness  and  folly  fill  up  every  inch 
of  the  canvas.  In  the  other,  simplicity  and  discretion  have  an 
equally  undivided  pre-eminence.  The  author  of  the  first  confuses 
art  with  the  minute  delineation  of  the  vilest  passions  and  the  most 


*  1.  Un  Piche  deVieillcsse.  Par  Jules  Richard.  Paris  :  Lacroix,  Vcrbccck- 
lioven,  &  C‘°.  1 36 5. 

2. 1’ierre  et  Marictte.  Par  Eugene  M  filler.  Paris:  Iletzcl  et  Lacroix. 


odious  feeblenesses  that  belong  to  human  nature.  The  author  of 
the  second  is  no  less  guilty  of  mistaking  for  art  the  dull  maunder- 
iugs  of  untempted  simplicity  and  uneventful  virtuousness.  Their 
respective  titles  supply  a  hint  to  the  judicious  reader.  Pierre  et 
Mariette  has  a  souud  as  of  Darby  and  Joan  in  it,  while  the  bare 
notion  of  an  old  man’s  fault  naturally  suggests  a  marriage  with  a 
very  yoimg  wife.  Whether  the  wickedness  of  the  unfaithful 
young  wife  or  the  constancy  of  a  rural  lover  proves  the  more  pleasing, 
or  rather  the  less  displeasing,  subject,  it  must  be  admitted  that  each 
situation  has  had  fair  play.  In  power,  as  writers  aud  artists,  the 
two  authors  to  whom  we  owe  these  remarkably  opposed  pictures 
are  admirably  like  one  another.  The  one  has  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  insight  into  the  desperate  wickedness  of  "the  human 
heart  as  the  other  has  into  its  no  less  desperate  simplicity  and 
goodness.  Each  is  equally  unflinching  iu  his  own  line,  and 
equally  regardless  of  the  rather  pardonable  desire  in  most  readers 
to  have  neither  virtue  nor  vice  served  up  in  a  too  bald  and  naked 
form.  Still  the  two  stories  are  interesting,  if  only  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  extreme  examples  of  two  rival  manners  among 
the  writers  of  fiction.  Extreme  examples  are  notoriously  the  best 
for  enabling  us  to  compare  the  working  of.  conflicting  principles. 
Few  story-tellers  plunge  so  eagerly  into  the  worst  phases  of  human 
life  and  character  as  M.  Richard  has  done,  or  so  entirely  avoid 
anything  like  strong  passion  or  complicated  action  as  M.  Muller 
has  avoided  them.  But,  for  all  that,  these  authors  may  serve  to 
show  what  the  idyllic  principle  and  the  sensational  principle  come 
to  when  most  thoroughly  carried  out.  It  is  a  well-known  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  French  writers  and  thinkers  to  work  out  whatever 
principle  they  adopt  without  modification  or  compromise.  They 
do  this  notoriously  in  politics  and  in  speculation,  and  it  is  now 
seen  that  they  may  do  the  same  in  the  less  grave  department  of 
story-telling. 

The  hero  of  M.  Richard’s  story  is  an  old  man  who  has  done 
good  deeds  all  his  lifetime  until,  somewhere  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  he  quarrels  with  his  nephew  and  heir  because  the 
nephew  is  a  Liberal,  while  he  is  himself  a  vehement  Legi¬ 
timist,  and  in  his  spleen  marries  the  youthful  goddess  of  his 
favourite  cafe.  Anybody  with  the  meanest  discernment,  and 
the  slenderest  knowledge  of  French  novels,  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  here  is  a  superb  situation  for  a  writer  of  a  certain  genius.  An 
aged  husband  just  married  to  a  young  and  comely  wife,  brought 
up  in  all  the  airy  moral  traditions  of  a  third-rate  cafd,  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  some  of  those  particularly  savoury  and 
delicate  developments  of  feeling  by  which  writers  of  the  Feydeau 
school  endear  themselves  to  a  portion  of  Young  France.  Such  an 
opportunity  would  have  been  thrown  away  upon  M.  Muller.  He 
would  have  made  the  young  wife  an  angel  of  devotion  to  her 
venerable  protector,  and  we  should  have  had  a  long  series  of 
pathetic  pictures  of  domestic  Bliss,  winding  up  with  a  decorous 
deathbed  and  a  heartbroken  widow.  But  M.  Richard  rises  to  the 
occasion.  Scorning  the  mere  morality  of  the  tea-table,  be  makes 
his  way  manfully  into  what  he  takes  for  the  recesses  of  human 
nature,  and  the  product  of  his  courageous  explorations  lie  brings 
triumphantly  for  our  inspection.  In  order  to  get  into  these  recesses 
it  is  necessary  of  course  to  make  the  young  wife  unfaithful,  and  to 
give  her  a  particularly  mean,  brutal,  and  mercenary  lover.  By 
this  device,  it  will  be  observed,  we  have  the  privilege  of  getting-  at 
two  sets  of  recesses  of  human  nature.  But  even  these  are  not 
enough,  so  the  foolish  old  husband  is  made  ever  so  much  more 
foolish  and  disgusting  than  he  need  have  been.  There  is  now  a 
perfect  superfluity  of  naughtiness.  The  whole  matter  resolves 
itself  into  a  downright  match,  among  the  members  of  this  delightful 
trio,  to  decide  who  of  the  three  can  exhibit  the  most  horrible  de¬ 
basement  of  character.  The  lover  simply  loves  his  mistress  for  the 
money  which  he  expects  she  will  bring  him  on  the  death  of  her 
aged  lord.  The  aged  lord  is  fully  aware  of  his  wife’s  infamy,  hut, 
being  in  a  condition  of  drivelling  dotage,  he  only  whimpers  over 
his  disgrace  and  lets  things  go  as  they  will.  The  wife  openly 
flouts  her  husband,  meditates  poisoning  him,  and  finally  strangles 
him.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  debate  the  respective  claims 
of  these  three  amiable  and  charming  persons.  The  author  seems 
equally  delighted  witli  them  all.  The  imbecility  of  one,  under 
the  rather  too  general  name  of  “faiblesse  humaine,”  the  ferocious 
sensuality  of  the  second,  under  the  pleasant  disguise  of  “  la 
logique  des  femmes,”  and  the  brutal  meanness  of  the  third,  are  all 
made  to  furnish  glimpses  into  the  innermost  depths  of  human 
nature.  This  is  M.  Richard’s  conception  of  passion.  On  one 
occasion,  the  matron  is  infuriated  with  the  sarcasms  of  her  lover, 
so  she  throws  herself  upon  him,  tears  his  coat  to  shreds,  smashes 
his  hat  with  her  fists  and  tramples  on  it  with  her  feet,  and  finally 
knocks  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  Another  time,  this  sweet  lady, 
when  wroth  with  her  husband,  dashes  all  the  crockery  on  the 
ground,  and  throws  two  or  three  of  his  favourite  ancestral 
portraits  into  the  fire.  Iler  language  in  these  moods  is  so  un¬ 
commonly  pungent  and  straightforward  as  to  be  far  from 
presentable,  although,  of  course,  it  gives  us  a  wonderful  in¬ 
sight  into  character.  Bad  words  and  revolting  ideas  are  quite 
essential  in  this  school  of  writing.  They  are  like  the  bad 
and  revolting  people  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  Of  course  we  do 
not  know  what  passion  is  unless  we  have  carefully  studied 
this  monstrous  brood.  If  this  view  he  correct,  a  great  many 
excellent  persons  will  probably  prefer  to  keep  clear  of  studies  of 
passion,  and  explorations  of  recesses,  and  all  the  other  processes 
with  line  names  by  which  novelists  seek  to  make  up  for  want  of 
power  by  outrageous  violence  and  extravagance. 

But  if  the  story  of  an  old  man's  fault  fails  to  teach  us  anything 
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about  life  or  character,  is  the  story  of  the  humble  loves  of  Peter  ! 
and  Mariette  any  better  in  its  own  way  ?  Clearly  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being-  pure  and  decent,  though  probably  writers  like 
M.  Richard  do  not  look  upon  this  as  any  advantage  at  all.  Still 
M.  Richard  should  not  be  too  hard  on  the  weaknesses  of  his  age. 
Perhaps  a  blessed  epoch  will  come  when  the  chimera  of  purity 
will  have  ceased  to  haunt  the  minds  of  men  and  women,  and  j 
when  such  savoury  and  wholesome  objects  as  drivelling  old  men 
and  debauched  young  matrons  will  be  universally  relished.  Mean¬ 
while  we  must  be  taken  as  we  are,  so  it  must  be  counted  a  certain 
advantage  to  our  second  story-teller  that  he  has  selected  a  clean 
subject.  But  then  it  is  so  uncommonly  dull.  A  male  weaver 
falls  in  love  with  a  female  weaver,  and  she  with  him.  Her  father 
has  designed  her  for  somebody  else,  and,  being  an  obstinate  man, 
does  his  best  to  carry  out  the  design.  After  some  dreadfully 
mild  love-making,  and  a  very  little  transparent  intriguing 
and  complication,  all  ends  well,  and  the  union  between  the 
male  and  female  weavers  is  brought  to  a  blissful  consummation. 
The  fearful  excitement  of  the  whole  story  culminates  in  the  final 
announcement  that  the  male  weaver  is  going  to  summon  his  aged 
father  and  mother  from  a  remote  country  district  to  share  his 
happiness  and  prosperity.  Just  as  M.  Richard  analyses  the 
feelings  of  his  abominable  heroine,  M.  Muller  delineates  very 
minutely  the  feelings  of  his  patient  weaver.  Unfortunately  for 
fhe  reader,  the  feelings  of  the  weaver  are  not  in  the  least  worth 
delineating.  He  is  not  like  Silas  Marner,  the  weaver  of  Raveloe, 
but  i3  simply  an  honest  aud  industrious  artisan  who  falls  in  love 
with  his  master’s  daughter.  To  be  sure,  he  felt  a  nervous 
tremor  the  first  time  their  eyes  met,  the  first  time  their  hands 
accidentally  touched,  and  so  on.  And  when  the  disapproving 
father  approaches  his  loom,  he  also  feels  a  tremor,  though  of  a 
very  different  kind.  But  still  the  embarrassment  of  a  bashful 
lover  of  the  commonplace  stamp,  either  in  the  presence  of  his 
sweetheart  or  of  her  stern  father,  does  not  offer  so  new  or  compli¬ 
cated  a  situation  as  to  be  capable  of  much  fine  analytic  treatment. 
We  are  all  only  too  familiar  with  the  lover’s  thrillings  and 
tremblings.  “  I  saw  her,”  exclaims  the  enraptured  weaver,  l<  quite 
close  to  me — quite  close — not  an  arm’s  length,  as  the  table  at 
which  we  were  seated  was  very  small ;  she  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  her  book,  to  find  the  place  where  she  was  reading,  but  she  read 
no  more,  and  kept  looking  now  on  the  book  and  now  towards  us; 
under  the  table  our  feet  must  have  all  but  touched.”  And  again, 

“  Then  when  our  hands  touched,  we  suddenly  started ;  she  raised 
her  eyes,  I  did  the  same,  and  we  paused  a  moment  to  look  intently 
into  each  other’s  eyes  ;  a  moment— -what  a  moment !  .  .  .  And 

yet  after  this  interval,  short  as  it  was,  I  could  have  sworn  that 
I  had  spoken  to  her  heart  all  the  thoughts  of  mine,  and 
that  I  had  heard  all  those  of  lier’s.”  This  kind  of  writing  is  very 
nice,  and  quite  true  to  life,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  equally  nice 
and  true.  The  writer  tells  his  little  story  in  very  good  idyllic 
style.  Only  he  has  scarcely  any  story  to  tell,  and  what  there  is 
has  been  told  over  and  over  again  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
grandfather  of  Mariette  is  the  only  character  in  whom  one  gets  up 
much  interest.  The  garrulous,  kind,  and  rather  shrewd  but  still 
timid  old  man  is  really  well  drawn,  and  he  shines  out  all  the  more 
pleasantly  by  reason  of  his  contrast  with  the  very  objectionable 
dotard  whom  we  have  just  left.  Occasionally  he  is  apt  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself,  but  it  is  obviously  less  displeasing  that  an  old  man 
should  make  a  fool  of  himself  about  his  grandchildren  than  about 
a  young  wife  wrho,  as  he  knows,  has  dishonoured  him.  Of  Mariette 
we  see  as  little  as  it  is  usually  permitted  to  see  of  unmarried  young- 
women  in  France.  Perhaps  a  novelist  would  be  pardoned  if  he 
violated  the  etiquette  of  his  country  in  this  respect,  and  introduced 
us  rather  more  freely  to  his  heroine.  If  we  like  our  hero,  we  are 
anxious,  with  the  prejudices  of  our  island,  to  know  all  about  the 
heroine  who  is  finally  bestowed  upon  him.  Of  Mariette  all  we 
learn  is  that  she  used  to  say,  “  Oui,  grandpere,”  “  Non,  monsieur,” 
lt  Si,  mon  pere” — appropriate  but  simple  forms  of  speech  which  do 
not  betray  the  speaker’s  depths  of  character  too  largely. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  on  the  whole,  of  these  two  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dull  books,  that  which  is  stupidly  vicious  is  a  great 
deal  more  dull  than  the  other  which  is  tamely  virtuous.  Though 
vice  is  a  monster  of  hideous  mien,  it  is  as  a  rule,  at  least  in  a 
French  novel,  so  seasoned  as  to  be  more  or  less  entertaining  in 
spite  of  its  hideousness.  M.  Richard  has  involuntarily  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  morality  by  making  vice  hideously  dull, 
instead  of  hideously  attractive.  M.  Muller,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
done  equally  good  service  by  showing  that  even  tame  virtue  makes 
a  better  story  than  too  much  debasement.  Still  it  is  possible  to 
give  us  virtue  with  an  excess  of  tameness. 


RISHANGER’S  CHRONICLES.* 

LTHOUGII  the  whole  portion  of  the  series  of  St.  Alban’s 
Chronicles  which  makes  up  the  present  volume  has  generally 
passed  under  the  name  of  William  Rishanger,  it  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  by  Mr.  Riley  that  a  part  only  of  their  number  are, 
in  fact,  to  be  attributed  to  the  pen  of  that  chronicler.  Of  the 
seven  detached  pieces  here  brought  together,  there  are  only  two  to 
which  the  careful  and  scrupulous  editor  has  ventured  to  attach  the 
name  of  Rishanger.  The  inexact  statement  of  Bale,  to  whom  we 
owe  what  little  we  know  of  the  history  of  their  monkish  compiler, 


*  Willelmi  Rishanger  quondam  Monacld  S.  Albani,  et  quorundam  Anony- 
morum  Chronica  et  Annules,  regnantibus  Henrico  III.  et  Edwardo  /.,  A.D. 
1259 — 1307.  Edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.  1865. 


has  led  more  recent  writers  into  errors,  both  in  fathering  upon  hint 
writings  which  from  their  style  could  not  possibly  be  his,  and 
in  setting  down  particulars  relating  to  his  personal  history 
which  are  either  unwarranted  by  facts  or  contradicted  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  dates.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Leland,  our  great 
authority  upon  monastic  matters,  has  made  no  mention  of 
Rishanger.  What  little  is  told  us  by  Bale  was  probably  culled 
from  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  writings  that  bore  Rishanger’s 
name,  while  he  was  most  likely  betrayed  into  attributing  all  these 
compilations  en  masse  to  that  writer’s  pen  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  originally  formed  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  one 
volume,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Barons  holding  the  first 
place  in  the  series.  Consequently,  the  first  words  that  struck  the 
eye,  being  the  rubric  at  the  head,  of  the  first  page,  Incipiunt  Cronica 
fratris  Willelmi  cle  Rishanger,  were  hastily  assumed  by  Bale  to 
apply  to  all  the  other  works  bound  up  with  that  chronicle.  Mr. 
Riley  has  made  it  likely  that  Walsingham,  or  rather  the  unknown 
writer  whom  Walsingham  made  the  basis  of  his  English  History, 
has  been  similarly  led  by  the  same  rubric  into  the  mistake  of 
attributing  to  Rishanger  a  Chronicle  of  Edward  III.,  the  latter 
part  of  which,  if  not  the  whole,  was  written  by  John  de  Troke- 
lowe,  and  bears  his  name.  There  is  a  singular  omission,  by  the 
way,  of  the  name  of  Trokelowe  in  the  volume  of  records  among 
the  Cotton  manuscripts  which  gives  us  the  list  of  the  Verulamian 
annalists.  These  are  Wendover,  Paris,  Rishanger,  Henry  Blane- 
ford  or  Blankfrount,  Symon  Bynham,  and  Richard  Savage. 

From  the  resemblance  in  name  there  is  reason  for  concluding 
that  William  Rishanger,  Rissanger,  or  Rysangre — for  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  spelt  in  various  ways — was  a  native  of 
Rishangles,  a  little  village  about  four  miles  from  the  market  town 
of  Eye,  in  Suffolk.  In  a  note  originally  subjoined  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  page  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Barons,  a  St. 
Alban’s  MS.,  was  a  document  purporting  to  be  written  by  Rishanger 
himself,  to  the  effect  that,  on  the  day  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross,  a.d.  1312,  he,  the  said  brother  Willelmus  de  Rishanger, 
was  sixty-two  years  old,  and  had  been  in  orders  forty-one  years.  This 
memorandum — which  had  been  at  someremote  period  cut  awayfrom 
its  original  place,  and  pasted  upon  the  first  page  of  another  MS.  con¬ 
taining  King  Edward  the  First’s  letter  to  Pope  Boniface,  and 
which  has  been  very  judiciously  restored  by  Sir  F.  Madden  to  its 
proper  place — Bale  had  evidently  seen,  though,  owing  to  an  inex¬ 
plicable  want  of  carefulness  or  attention,  he  proceeded  to  found 
upon  it  the  most  unwarrantable  inferences.  In  the  first  place,  he 
sets  down  the  writer  under  the  title  of  “  Chronographer-Royal  ” — 
chronographus,  Regis  Henrici  stipendio  qtost  Mattheei  Parisii  mortem 
conductus — an  office  which  can  nowhere  be  shown  to  have  existed, 
though  Bale  goes  out  of  his  way  to  bolster  up  his  assertion  with 
the  wholly  gratuitous  explanation  that  it  was  the  “  usage  and 
custom  of  the  kings  of  the  West  to  have  men  about  them  who 
noted  down  the  principal  events  of  their  reign,  which  were  how¬ 
ever  kept  secret  for  the  period  of  their  own  and  their  sons’  lives. 
And  these  records  were  laid  up  for  posterity  among  the  royal 
archives,  as  Ponticus  Virunnius  iu  the  Ilistoria  Brytannorum  hath 
it.”  This  office,  Bale  goes  on  to  say,  “  was  delegated  for  many 
years  to  the  monks  of  St.  Alban’s,  who  chronicled  the  royal 
doings  year  by  year,  and  it  was  held  by  the  said  Brother  William 
from  the  year  1 259  to  his  death  at  the  time  of  John  being  abbot 
of  that  house.”  After  enumerating  the  seven  works  which  he  was 
misled,  as  before  stated,  into  attributing  to  Rishanger,  Bale  adds 
that  other  works  were  written  by  Rishanger,  the  titles  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  mention,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  his  own  monastery. 
Bale’s  statement  that  the  chronicler  flourished  (claruit)  in  1312 
having  been  taken  by  Pits  and  Voss  to  authorize  the  assertion 
“obiit  .  .  .  circa  1 3 1 2,”  was  improved  by  Bishop  Tanner  into  the 
downright  venture  that  he  died  in  that  very  year ;  though,  had  the 
Bishop  been  at  the  pains  of  consulting  the  chronicle  itself,  he 
must  have  perceived  that  if  the  first  part,  containing  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  which  has  been  so  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  Rish¬ 
anger,  was  really  written  by  him,  he  must  have  been  living  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  should,  moreover,  have  dawned  upon  the 
understanding,  either  of  Bale  or  those  who  improved  upon  his  aver¬ 
ments,  that  a  person  could  hardly  have  succeeded  to  Matthew 
Paris  as  Chronographer-Royal — whatever  that  shadowy  office  might 
have  been — in  1259,  who  was  but  sixty- two  years  of  age  in  1 3 1 2 ; 
in  addition  to  which  circumstance,  as  M.  Riley  remarks,  the  first 
Chronicle  contained  in  this  volume,  or  rather  the  latter  part  of  that 
Chronicle,  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
composition  of  a  person  who  was  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  so 
early  as  a.d.  1259. 

As  for  Rishanger’s  having  ever  held  the  office  of  Royal  Chrono- 
grapher  or  Historiographer,  we  know  no  more  than  that  he 
styles  himself  in  the  memorandum  above  quoted  simply  “  Croni- 
graphus,”  and  “  Cronicator,”  meaning  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  “  writer  of  chronicles,”  and  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  that 
he  held  that  office  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban’s.  Beyond  that 
memorandum,  the  rubric  to  the  Wars  of  the  Barons,  and  the 
circumstance  that  to  the  Gesta  Bdwardi  Regis  his  name  is  prefixed 
as  the  writer,  neither  the  name  of  Rishanger,  nor  the  slightest 
allusion  to  his  personal  history,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
works  that  have  been  so  confidently  attributed  to  him ;  nor  is  any¬ 
thing  apparently  to  be  added  to  our  slender  knowledge  of  him, 
since  his  name  has  not  been  found  in  any  writer  before  Bale,  and 
every  later  writer  has  simply  been  indebted  to  Bale  both  for  his 
facts  and  his  inferences. 

Rishanger  appears  to  have  been  no  great  scholar,  and  to  have 
had  little  claim  to  the  qualities  of  an  accurate  aud  impartial 
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historian.  If  the  verses  in  praise  of  King  Edward  inserted  among 
the  Gesta  of  that  prince  are  really  his,  we  must  rank  him  below 
the  ordinary  standard  of  the  monkish  rhymesters  of  that  time, 
while  his  loyal  devotion  to  his  order  renders  him  scarcely  a  trust¬ 
worthy  exponent  of  the  policy  of  the  King  towards  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  corporations.  The  chief  value  of  his  writings  lies  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  we  find  here  the  original  matter  of  much  that 
rested  before  upon  the  unsupported  authority  of  the  so-called 
Walsingham.  As  regards  the  Chronicle  generally  known  as  the 
Continuation  of  Matthew  Paris,  the  historical  sources  from  which 
the  first  part  is  drawn  are  shown  by  Mr.  Riley  to  be  in 
many  instances  the  same  that  have  been  employed  by  Nicholas 
Trivet  in  the  compilation  of  his  Annates,  as  also  the  materials 
used  by  the  writer  of  the  Chronicorum  Opus,  loosely 
attributed  to  Rislianger,  which  is  to  he  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Alban's.  Use  is  also  made 
of  Rishanger’s  own  Chronicle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Barons, 
already  edited  by  Mr.  ITalliwell.  The  materials  of  the  latter 
part,  which  is  not  so  decisively  to  be  attributed  to  our 
chronicler,  are  largely  drawn,  in  addition  to  the  above-named 
sources,  from  the  various  Annales  which  make  up  the  remainder 
of  the  present  volume,  and  which  the  editor  is  obviously  right  in 
assigning  to  another  pen  than  that  of  Rishanger.  Among  these 
passages  are,  for  example,  the  alleged  perjury  of  Balliol,  and  the 
discovery  at  Dover  of  the  regalia  of  Scotland  in  his  possession; 
King  Edward’s  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France,  which  is 
evidently  condensed  from  the  full  account  given  of  the  ceremony  in 
the  Annales  ;  his  abandonment  of  his  resolution  to  relieve  Stirling, 
his  visit  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban’s,  his  letter  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  Queen  Margaret’s  visit  to  St.  Alban’s ; 
“  chains  and  manacles  from  all  parts  of  England  ”  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason  of  the  King’s  “stored  in  the  Tower  of  London  the 
account  of  the  insurrection  of  Cardinal  Colonna  and  others  against 
Rope  Boniface,  evidently  penned  before  the  death  of  Boniface  in 
1303  ;  together  with  particulars  relating  to  William  Wallace  and 
the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

The  Annales  Iiegni  Scotia — a  work  which  was  most  probably  not 
from  the  pen  of  Rishanger,  but  from  that  of  John  Erturi  of  Caen, 
a  notary  public — is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  document. 
It  forms  a  supplement  to  the  contents  of  the  Great  Roll  of  Scotland 
printed  in  the  new  Bymer,  from  which  it  differs  in  certain  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  meetings  held  by  King  Edward  at  Norham  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1291,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  respective 
claims  to  the  Scottish  crown  of  the  four  candidates — Florence, 
Count  of  Holland;  John  de  Hastings,  Lord  of  Burgavenny ;  Robert 
de  Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale ;  and  John  de  Balliol,  Lord  of 
Galloway.  Their  pleadings  and  reasonings,  omitted  in  the  Great 
Roll,  are  here  given  at  length  in  Norman-French,  of  which  Mr. 
Riley  has  obligingly  appended  a  translation.  The  new  matter 
thus  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  adds  appreciably  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  and  sets  the  adjudication 
of  the  King  upon  a  footing  of  greater  clearness. 

In  the  Gesta  Edivardi  Primi  we  have  the  only  work,  besides 
the  Chronicle,  that  can  be  unhesitatingly  set  down  to  Rishanger. 
It  is  a  slight  and  poor  performance,  chiefly  valuable  for  its  details 
of  Edward’s  expedition  to  Flanders  in  1297.  From  Rishanger’s 
Wars  of  the  Barons  we  gather  that  he  was  no  very  loyal  admirer 
of  Edward’s  character  and  policy.  lie  declares  himself,  on  the 
contrary,  an  overt  partisan  and  eulogist  of  De  Montfort,  whom  he 
ranks,  as  a  popular  martyr,  next  to  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury — 
a  circumstance  whollj'  incompatible  with  his  having  held  the  office 
of  Chronographer  to  the  King.  In  the  brief  record  contained  in  the 
present  Chronicle,  Earl  Simon  is  extolled  for  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  rights  of  the 
realm,  his  skill  in  letters,  his  assiduity  in  religious  offices,  his 
large  and  magnificent  liberality.  His  confidence  in  “  blessed  ” 
Robert  Grosteste  is  adduced  as  a  great  cause  of  his  success,  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  bishop’s  is  recorded  respecting  the  death  of  the 
Earl  and  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  on  the  same  day,  “  in  the  cause, 
however,  of  justice  and  truth.”  Miracles  even  are  said  to  have 
followed  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl,  “  which  have  not  been  made 
public  through  fear  of  the  King.” 

Asa  record  of  English  history  during  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  the  national  life,  when  the  country  was  passing  through 
the  eventful  crisis  which  broke  down  the  power  of  the  barons, 
consolidated  the  popular  liberties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  national  representation,  the  preseut  compilation  contains 
materials  of  indisputable  importance,  aud,  though  inferior  in 
interest  to  many  portions  of  the  series,  it  is  fully  entitled  to  its 
place  among  the  Rolls’  publications.  We  have  here  the  primary 
source  of  many  a  passage  in  our  domestic  annals  which  has  come 
down  to  us  hitherto  on  unknown  authority  or  at  second-hand. 
The  literary  ability  and  industry  of  the  editor  have  done  ail  that 
was  needed  towards  presenting  the  collection  in  a  correct  and 
authentic  shape,  and  sifting  the  origin  and  value  of  its  contents. 


A  SUMMER  IN  SKYE.* 

T  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  to  write 
anything  which  should  not  possess  some  literary  merit,  and 
contain  some  even  striking  things.  He  has  great  com¬ 


*  A  Summer  in  Skye.  By  Alexander  Smith,  2  vois.  London  :  Alexander 
Strahan.  1865. 


mand  of  language;  and  if  his  fancy,  incessantly  active  in  the 
search  for  imagery,  too  often  strains  a  metaphor  or  overloads  a 
phrase,  he  is  sure,  from  time  to  time,  to  seize  some  thought  which 
is  really  just  and  happy.  In  every  work  of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith’s 
which  has  yet  appeared  the  beauties  have  been  numerous.  It 
would  perhaps  be  as  easy  to  form  an  anthology  from  the  Life 
Drama,  the  City  Poems,  and  Edwin  of  Deira,  as  from  any  other 
poetical  writings  of  the  same  length.  But  hitherto  all  the  more 
important  performances  of  this  author  have  been  in  some  de¬ 
gree  liable  to  the  same  fatal  objection.  It  has  been  felt  that 
they  are  the  poems  of  a  man  who  has  lived  too  exclusively 
in  the  world  of  books — who  has  not  gone  forth  with 
sufficient  earnestness  and  freedom  to  look  among  the  realities 
of  life  and  character  for  the  sources  of  that  interest  which  can 
alone  be  permanent  and  vital.  The  images  which  he  calls  up  are 
often  majestic  and  affecting;  but  their  beauty  is  cold  and 
monotonous,  their  pathos  seldom  more  than  statuesque.  Like 
the  bereaved  husband  in  the  Agamemnon,  who  could  find  no  solace 
in  the  marble  faces  that  looked  down  upon  him  in  the  palace  from 
which  Helen  had  departed,  the  gazer  is  apt  to  miss,  amid  so  much 
grace  of  outline,  “  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live.” 

These  remarks  may  seem  scarcely  to  be  demanded  by  an  account 
of  a  vacation  tour  to  Skye.  But  we  are  among  those  who  believe 
that  a  writer  of  power  and  susceptibility  can  never  take  up  pen 
without  gaining  or  losing  ground.  Everything  which  such  a 
person  writes,  however  slight  the  subject  or  unpretending 
the  form,  is  certain  to  have  a  distinct  influence  for  good  or 
evil  on  his  more  important  efforts.  In  one  particular  aspect, 
A  Summer  in  Skye  is  to  us  very  interesting  indeed.  Dull 
reading  we  have  certainly  found  it;  but  we  have  traced  through¬ 
out  a  steady  endeavour  on  the  author’s  part  to  acquire  an  insight 
into  other  hearts  than  his  own  and  a  sympathy  with  those 
among  whom  he  moves,  and  thus  to  qualify  himself  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  poetical  gifts  in  some  higher  capacity  than  that  of  a 
writer  of  fine  passages.  If  such  an  endeavour  has  not  been  long 
habitual,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  shortcomings  should  be  appa¬ 
rent,  or  that  the  results,  when  attained,  should  not  always  be  of 
the  first  order.  A  Summer  in  Skye  is  fatiguing  to  read  from  its 
very  elaborateness.  Every  page  displays  ingenious  expressions, 
highly- wrought  comparisons,  minute  descriptions.  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith’s  power  of  expression  is  just  of  the  kind  that  enables  him  to 
say  almost  any  number  of  sounding  things  about  mountains,  lochs, 
mists,  the  Northern  Sea,  and  Berserkers;  nor  can  we  compliment 
him  on  having  always  used  his  advantage  with  strict  forbearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  consider  it  a  good  omen  for  his  future  as  a 
poet  that  he  seems  to  have  done  his  very  best  to  enter  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Skye  life  and  manners.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  see 
that  he  is  rather  new  to  the  work  of  throwing  himself  into  every¬ 
day  life.  There  is  sometimes  a  gusto  in  his  manner  of  detailing 
the  very  commonest  occurrences  which  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  tire¬ 
some  as  it  is  refreshing.  For  example,  the  event  of  a  horse 
stopping  on  a  hill  is  thus  chronicled : — 

Getting  in  again,  the  white  went  at  a  better  pace.  The  rain  slackened  some¬ 
what,  and  our  spirits  rose  in  proportion.  Our  hilarity,  however,  was  pre¬ 
mature.  A  hill  rose  before  us,  up  which  the  yellow  road  twisted  and  wriggled 
itself.  This  hill  the  white  would  in  no  wise  take.  The  whip  was  of  no 
avail ;  he  stood  stock  still.  Fellowes  applied  his  stick  to  his  ribs— the  white 
put  his  fore  legs  out  steadily  before  him,  and  refused  to  move.  I  jumped 
out,  seized  the  bridle,  and  attempted  him  forwards.  The  white  tossed  his  head 
high  in  the  air,  showing  at  the  same  time  a  set  of  vicious  teeth,  and  actually 
backed.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Just  at  this  moment,  too,  a  party  of  drovers, 
mounted  on  red  uncombed  ponies,  with  hair  hanging  over  their  eyes,  came  up, 
and  had  the  ill-feeling  to  tee-hee  audibly  at  our  discomfiture.  This  was 
another  drop  of  acrid  squeezed  into  the  bitter  cup.  Suddenly,  at  a  well- 
directed  whack,  the  white  made  a  desperate  plunge  and  took  the  hill.  Mid¬ 
way  he  paused,  and  attempted  his  old  game  ;  but  down  came  a  hurricane  of 
blows,  and  he  started  off. 

This  deficiency  in  a  sense  of  perspective  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith’s  success  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  quickly-shifting 
scenes  of  a  j ourney  or  an  expedition.  He  is  utterly  without  the 
knack  of  hitting  off  the  passing  humours  of  travel  with  a  few 
pregnant  strokes.  Once  fairly  settled  in  Skye,  he  accomplishes  far 
more  in  the  way  of  giving  us  a  tolerably  distinct  impression  of  the 
notabilities  whom  he  met  there,  and  of  whom  he  could  make  careful 
and  repeated  studies.  Foremost  among  them  is  Mr.  M‘Ian,  a  Scotch 
farmer  of  the  old  school : — 

Mr.  M‘Ian  senior  was  a  man  past  eighty,  but  fresh  and  halo  for  his  years. 
Ilis  figure  was  slight  and  wiry,  his  face  a  fresh  pink,  his  hair  like  snow. 
Age,  though  it  had  bowed  him  somewhat,  had  not  been  able  to  steal  the  fire 
from  his  eye,  nor  the  vigour  from  his  limbs.  He  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  age  ;  carried  colours  in  Ireland  before  the  century  came  in  ;  was  with 
Moore  at  Corunna;  followed  Wellington  through  the  Peninsular  battles; 
was  with  the  42nd  at  Quatre.  Bras,  and  hurt  when  the  brazen  cuirassiers 
came  charging  through  the  tall  rye  grass  ;  and,  finally,  stood  at  Waterloo 
in  a  square  that  crumbled  before  the  artillery  and  cavalry  charges  of  Napo¬ 
leon — crumbled,  but  never  flinched !  .  .  .  M‘Ian  w'as  an  isleman  of  the 

old  school ;  penetrated  through  every  drop  of  his  blood  with  pride  of  birth, 
and  with  a  sense  of  honour  which  was  like  a  second  conscience. 

The  old  gentleman  was  so  careful  of  social  degree  that,  when  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  guest  should  sit  above  or 
below  the  salt,  matters  were  compromised  by  the  ambiguous 
arrival  dining  alone  in  the  porch.  MTan  was,  of  course,  great  in 
legendary  lore.  “  Ancient  matters  turned  up  on  his  tongue,  just 
as  ancient  matters  turned  up  on  his  farm.  You  found  an  old  grave 
or  an  old  implement  on  the  one;  you  found  an  old  proverb  or  an 
old  scrap  of  a  Gaelic  poem  on  the  other.”  But  the  great  man  of 
the  island  was  “  the  landlord,”  a  gentleman  who  had  passed  his 
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life  between  India  and  the  Hebrides,  and  who  ruled  his  tenants  in 
Skye  with  the  same  paternal  absolutism  which  had  presided  over 
the  wellbeing'  of  ryots.  The  blind  acquiescence  of  the  Skyemen  is 
described  by  a  very  happy  and  suggestive  touch  : — 

They  received  their  orders,  and  carried  them  out  with  but  little  sense  of 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  landlord,  just  as  the  sailor,  ignorant  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  navigation,  pulls  ropes  and  reefs  sails,  and  does  not  discover  that  he 
gains  much  thereby,  the  same  sea-crescent  being  around  him  day  by  day ; 
but  in  due  time  a  cloud  rises  on  the  horizon,  and  he  is  in  port  at  last. 

The  history  of  Skye,  and  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs, 
emerges  only  by  fitful  gleams  from  an  isolating  mist.  But  when 
the  mist  lifts,  at  long  intervals  and  for  transient  glimpses,  it  rises 
on  impressive  scenes — on  the  swarming  galleys  of  the  triumphant 
Sea-kings,  on  the  feudal  pomp  which  for  nearly  three  centuries 
floated  around  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  on  the  unmerited  devotion 
with  which  in  later  times  a  daughter  of  their  house  sheltered  tire 
broken  fortunes  of  Charles  Stuart.  A  decisive  defeat,  sustained 
in  1263  by  the  Viking  Haco  at  the  hands  of  King  Alexander, 
transferred  the  possession  of  the  Hebrides  from  Norway  to 
Scotland.  But  the  allegiance  of  the  islands  to  the  Scottish  crown 
was  long  merely  nominal.  A  dynasty  of  Macdonald  chieftains 
virtually  ruled  from  1263  to  1536.  The  Hebridean  Macdonalds 
trace  their  descent  from  a  legendary  hero,  Somerlid,  son  of 
Godfrey,  King  of  Argyll.  Unlike  his  warlike  brothers,  Somerlid 
cared  only  for  hunting  and  fishing.  But  greatness  was  thrust 
upon  him  amid  his  inglorious  ease.  The  men  of  the  Western  Isles 
had  lost  their  chief,  and  they  besought  the  Argyllshire  hunter  to 
come  and  reign  over  them :  — 

Somerlid  listened  to  their  words  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  when 
they  were  done,  he  went  aside  to  think  over  the  matter.  That  done,  he 
came  forward.  “  Islemen,”  he  said,  “  there’s  a  newly  run  salmon  in  the 
black-pool  yonder.  If  I  catch  him,  I  shall  go  with  you  as  your  chief ;  if  I 
catch  him  not,  I  shall  remain  where  I  am.”  To  this  the  men  of  the  isles  were 
agreeable,  and  they  sat  down  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to  watch  the  result. 
Somerlid  threw  his  line  over  the  black  pool,  and  in  a  short  time  the  silvery 
mail  of  the  salmon  was  gleaming  on  the  yellow  sands  of  the  river-bank. 
When  they  saw  this,  the  islemen  shouted  ;  and  so,  after  bidding  farewell  to 
his  father,  the  elect  of  the  thousands  stepped  into  the  largest  galley,  and 
with  the  others  in  his  wake  sailed  towards  Skye  a  chief ! 

It  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  Skyemen  that  the  only  historical  grave 
in  their  island  is  scandalously  neglected.  Flora  Macdonald  lies  in 
Kilmuir  churchyard,  whither  she  was  carried  about  fifteen  years 
after  Johnson  and  Boswell  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Kingsburgh. 
A  London  sculptor,  it  seems,  shocked  at  the  state  of  the  grave, 
offered  to  execute  a  bronze  medallion  of  the  heroine,  if  the 
islanders  would  have  it  properly  placed  and  would  supply  a 
fitting  inscription ;  but  the  proposal  was  not  taken  up. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  atmosphere 
of  weird  and  ghostly  legend  which  pervades  Skye.  He  frequently 
recurs  to  his  theory  that  a  mistrust  of  nature,  as  known  chiefly  in 
her  sterner  moods,  is  the  soul  and  essence  of  Celtic  superstition. 
In  the  chapter  entitled  “  A  Smoking  Parliament,”  he  discusses 
the  point  with  his  companion.  The  latter  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  Highlander’s  mistrust  of  external  nature  as  simply  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  rude  state,  not  as  a  special  result  of  rugged 
environments.  We  decidedly  agree  with  Mr.  Alexander  Smith’s 
friend,  who  might  have  illustrated  his  view  from  the  history  of 
Pelasgic  Element  worship.  Among  the  seats  of  that  worship 
were  lands  of  the  softest  beauty.  But  in  its  origin  it  was  a 
worship  of  Nature  the  Terrible;  it  was  softened  only  by  culture 
into  a  worship,  under  identical  forms,  of  Nature  the  Beneficent. 
In  connection  with  Skye  lore,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  advances 
some  considerations  in  support  of  the  belief  that  “  Ossian  lived 
and  Fingal  sung.”  We  confess  that  we  have  not  been  shaken 
in  our  adherence  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  view  of  the  case,  though 
of  course  he  expressed  it  with  needless  haste  and  contempt. 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith  dwells  on  the  “  extraordinary  truth  of  local 
colouring  ”  as  a  strong  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  Macpher- 
son’s  translations.  We  are  spared  the  invidious  task  of  testing 
this  argument  by  any  example  of  our  own  selection.  Mr.  Smith 
selects  one  which  he  considers  particularly  striking : — 

Take  the  following  of  two  chiefs  parted  by  their  king : — “  They  sink  from 
their  king  on  either  side,  like  two  columns  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sun 
rises  between  them  on  his  glittering  rooks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  cither 
side,  each  towards  its  reedy  pool.”  You  cannot  help  admiring  the  image; 
and  I  saw  the  misty  circumstance  this  very  morning,  when  the  kingly  sun 
struck  the  earth  with  his  golden  spear,  and  the  cloven  mists  rolled  back¬ 
wards  to  their  pools  like  guilty  things. 

That  is  to  say,  there  are  mists  on  the  Skye  hills,  and  Ossian  has 
used  a  mist  in  a  simile.  Let  us  consider  how  much  this  fact  is 
worth.  Let  us  imagine  the  same  sort  of  criticism  applied  five 
hundred  years  hence  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith’s  own  poems.  The 
great  Fenian  cause  has  triumphed ;  Ireland  has  at  length  set  her 
heel  on  the  proud  invader.  Under  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  the  Court  of  Tara  has  become  the  centre  of  a 
varied  intellectual  activity.  The  extinct  English  tongue  naturally 
attracts  some  occasional  interest.  A  Milesian  antiquary  has  just 
disinterred  the  Life  Drama ,  and,  struck  by  the  profusion  of 
references  to  the  stars,  suggests  that  it  was  doubtless  written  by 
an  ancient  Saxon  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  But  a  rival,  who 
has  got  hold  of  the  City  Poems ,  remarks  that,  if  there 
is  a  great  deal  about  stars  in  the  Life  Drama,  in  the  two 
volumes  collectively  there  is  even  more  about  ships;  and  he 
stoutly  defends  the  hypothesis  that  both  works  were  com¬ 
posed  in  a  lighthouse.  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  thinks  that  the 
“  car-borne  heroes  that  come  and  go  like  clouds  on  the  wind,  then- 


frequent  apparitions,  the  ‘  stars  dim-twinlding  through  their  forms, 
their  maidens  pale  and  fair  as  lunar  rainbows,”  are  characteristic 
and  satisfying  creations  of  a  primeval  poetry.  Now  it  is  just  this 
vapoury  flimsiness  that  has  oftenest  made  sceptics  cry  “  moon¬ 
shine  !  ”  over  the  songs  of  Fingal.  How  different  from  the  graphic 
realism  that  stamps  the  poetry  of  a  rude  age !  IIow  different  from 
the  glowing  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Iliad,  from  the  patient 
delineations  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  poetry,  from  the  personages 
who  give  and  take  hard  knocks  in  our  old  Ballads.  The  phantoms 
in  Macpherson’s  Ossian  have  not  even  the  individuality  of  ghosts. 
We  are  baffled  in  trying  to  raise  the  bodies  of  which  they  were 
the  spectra.  The  “  stars  twinkle  through  their  forms  ”  to  such 
purpose,  that  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Dicicopolis,  as  he 
holds  up  his  ragged  garment -to  the  light : — 

10  Zeu  SiuTrra  Kai  Karuttra  narra^rj. 


PARIAN.* 

URGUNDIAN  antiquities  seem  to  be  looking  up  in  the 
world,  probably  since  the  Baron  Frederick  de  Gingins-La 
Sarraz,  whose  life  we  noticed  some  time  back  f,  formally  devoted 
bis  life  to  them.  Here  is  a  Vaudois  law-student  selecting  for  the 
subj  ect  of  an  exercise  for  a  legal  degree  in  the  Academy  of  Lau¬ 
sanne  so  abstruse  a  subject  as  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Law 
during  the  first  Burgundian  Kingdom.  And  M.  de  Crousaz  does 
this  on  the  avowed  ground  that  “  la  legislation  des  Burgondes  est 
le  point  de  depart  de  notre  droit  national.”  It  is  not  unpleasant  to 
see  this  sort  of  spirit  surviving  or  reviving  in  the  only  part  of 
ancient  Burgundy  which  still  retains  its  independence. 

“  Papian,”  a  corrupted  form  of  the  name  of  the  great  lawyer 
Papinian,  is  the  common,  though  mistaken,  name  of  a  code  of 
Roman  Law,  put  forth  for  the  Roman  subjects  of  the  Burgundian 
Kings.  According  both  to  Savigny  and  to  M.  de  Crousaz,  the  name 
is  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  this  code  being  found  in  more  than 
one  manuscript  immediately  after  a  copy  of  the  Breviarium  whose 
last  fragment  begins  with  the  words  “  Papian  us  lib.  I.  Respon- 
sorum.”  Hence  Oujas,  the  great  French  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  first  published  this  code,  published  it  under  the 
mistaken  name  of  “  Papian.”  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  any  Papian  or  Papinian  at 
all.  In  the  Second  Preface  to  the  collection  of  Burgundian  Laws, 
King  Guudebald  or  King  Sigismund,  whichever  it  is — for  the 
manuscripts  differ  —  promises  to  his  Roman  subjects  a  code  of 
their  own  laws  : — 

Inter  Romanos  vero  interdieto  simili  conditione  venalitatis  crimiue,  sicut 
a  parentibus  nostris  statutum  est,  Romanis  legibns  prceeipimus  j  udicari :  qui 
formam  et  expositionem  legum  oonscriptam,  qualiter  judioent,  se  noverint 
accepturos,  ut  per  iguorantiam  se  nullus  excuset. 

Here  is  a  distinct  promise  of  a  Roman  code,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  so-called  “Papian  ”  is  no  other  than  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise.  It  is  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Roman  Law  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  Romans  under  the  Burgundian  dominion. 
As  such,  it  is  interesting  both  to  lawyers  and  to  historians,  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  those  strange  transitional 
centuries  which  are  so  commonly  misunderstood. 

The  firstBurgundian  Kingdom,  that  which  was  subjugated  by  the 
sons  of  Clovis  in  534,  grew  up  gradually  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
century  till  it  included  a  much  larger  territory  than  was  intended 
by  any  of  the  later  uses  of  the  name.  For  it  stretched  much  further 
to  the  north-west  than  the  later  Kingdom,  so  as  to  include  the 
French  Duchy.  In  short,  this  first  Kingdom  took  in  all  the  several 
Burgimdies  that  ever  were  heard  of  up  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
M.  de  Crousaz  shows  the  way  in  which  this  territory  was  gradually 
obtained  by  cessions  from  the  Emperors,  veiled  under  the  decent 
form  of  appointing  the  Burgundian  King  to  some  Roman  office — • 
mayister  militum  or  the  like.  In  Burgundy,  no  less  than  in  Italy, 
the  Barbarian  King  was  King  only  of  his  own  people  ;  to  the 
Roman  inhabitants  he  was  the  lieutenant  of  the  distant  Emperor. 
This  decorous  theory  may  be  looked  on  as  abiding  down  to  the 
Frankish  conquest.  At  the  first  entrance  of  the  conquerors, 
they  were  provided  with  lands  and  property  by  making 
the  Romans  surrender  a  certain  proportion  of  all  that  they 
had.  But,  when  this  process  had  once  taken  place,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  disposition  to  degrade  or  oppress 
the  older  inhabitants.  Orosius  indeed  distinctly  praises  the  Bur¬ 
gundians — at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  certainly — for  their 
humane  and  Christian  treatment  of  their  subjects.  The  two 
nations  lived  side  by  side,  each  under  its  own  law,  administered  by 
its  own  magistrates ;  there  were  Roman  Counts  and  Burgundian 
Counts ;  all  earlier  rights  and  earlier  distinctions  were  retained ; 
the  Roman  noble  at  any  rate  ranked  as  the  equal  of  the  Burgundian, 
and  the  Romans  were  not  excluded  either  from  the  public  assem¬ 
blies  or  from  the  use  of  arms.  In  short,  iu  Burgundy,  as  every- 
•where  else  except  in  our  own  island  and  to  some  extent  in 
Northern  Gaul,  the  Teutonic  invaders  respected  and  preserved  the 
Roman  civilization.  The  “  Papian  ”  code  is  thoroughly  Roman  ; 
the  few  changes  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  penal  legislation, 
and  those  changes  were  mainly  on  the  side  of  humanity.  The  lot 
of  the  slave  was  somewhat  lightened,  and  simple  beheading  was 
substituted  for  crucifixion,  throwing  to  wild  beasts,  and  the  other 

*  Etudes  sur  le  Papien,  ou  le  Droit  llomain  chez  les  Burgondes.  Par 
Aymon  de  Crousaz.  Lausanne:  Corbaz  et  Rouiller  fils.  lS6z. 
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barbarities  of  later  Home.  On  the  other  hand,  theft  was  much 
more  severely  punished  than  under  the  Roman  system. 

M.  de  Crousaz,  after  tracing  out  the  steps  by  which  the  Burgun¬ 
dians  established  themselves  in  the  country,  confines  himself 
mainly  to  the  legal  aspect  of  his  subject — the  comparison  of  the 
“Papian  ”  with  the  older  Roman  Law  from  which  it  was  derived, 
and  with  the  native  Burgundian  Law  which  went  on  alongside  of 
it.  On  two  very  interesting  points  in  his  theses  he  seems  not  to 
have  entered  at  all — first,  that  the  Romans  retained  the  right  of 
bearing  arms  during  the  Burgundian  rule,  and  secondly,  that  the 
“  Papian  ”  gradually  lost  its  authority  after  the  Frankish  conquest. 
This  last  is  a  very  important  point,  and  one  which  we  should  like 
to  see  worked  out  more  fully.  The  code  of  Gundehald,  j  ust  like 
the  government  of  Theodoric,  while  it  sets  itself  against  any 
oppression  of  the  conquered  people,  decidedly  sets  itself  against 
their  fusion  with  their  conquerors.  The  Roman  and  the  Burgun¬ 
dian,  subjects  of  the  same  prince,  and  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
were  even  studiously  kept  strangers  to  one  another.  IIow  long 
did  such  a  system  endure,  and  by  what  steps  were  the  two 
nations  at  last  fused  together  P  For  fused  they  were  at  last,  and, 
as  far  as  language  was  concerned,  the  conquered  were  those  who 
got  the  better  in  the  long  run.  The  Frankish  conquest  doubtless 
brought  with  it  a  far  less  regular  and  far  more  oppressive  state  of 
things  than  had  existed  under  the  Burgundian  Kings ;  but  even 
oppression  and  confusion  must  have  helped  to  wipe  out  the  broad 
national  distinction  which  we  find  in  the  Burgundian  Laws.  Again, 
it  is  a  favourite  dream  of  French  theorists  that  the  distinction  of 
races  survived  for  ages  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  distinction 
of  ranks — that  the  gentilhomme  represented  the  Frank,  and  the 
roturier  the  Gaul,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Barbaric 
code,  the  Roman.  It  wants  more  proof  than  has  ever  been 
brought  to  support  it,  to  make  one  accept  this  theory  in  its 
fulness  even  for  Northern  Gaul;  and  anyhow  it  seems  quite 
inapplicable  to  Burgundy.  In  Burgundy,  though  the  Franks 
became  politically  dominant,  they  seem  never  to  have  settled 
to  any  appreciable  extent ;  the  elements  of  population  would  still 
he  the  Burgundian  and  the  Roman — using  the  word  Roman  of 
course  in  the  sense  which  the  word  bore  in  the  sixth  century. 
We  may  indeed  suppose,  with  every  probability,  that  few  or  no 
Burgundians  fell  into  the  lowest  rank,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  proof 
or  probability  that  many  Romans  did  not  remain  in  the  highest 
rank.  The  nobleman  of  Dauphiny  who  claimed  a  descent  from 
Pontius  Pilate  had  probably  got  hold  of  a  certain  amount  of 
truth.  His  remote  ancestors,  if  he  could  trace  them  so  far  back, 
were  quite  as  likely  to  be  Roman  as  Burgundian.  As  to  the  mas3 
of  the  people,  in  Burgundy  as  everywhere  else,  the  notion  forces 
itself  upon  us  that  they  must  be  very  largely  descended  from  the 
old  slave  population,  and  that  they  may  therefore  he  ethnologically 
of  any  nation  under  heaven.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  Roman  ele¬ 
ment  triumphed  in  both  directions.  A  Teutonic  element,  consider¬ 
able  in  positive  amount,  was  poured  into  the  Romance  languages, 
and  doubtless  many  corruptions  and  breakings  up  of  the  old  Latin 
speech  may  he  attributed  to  the  corrupt  jargon  of  slaves.  Still, 
everywhere  save  in  our  own  island,  the  language  remained  essen¬ 
tially  Latin ;  the  Teutonic  element  is  as  mere  an  infusion  as  the 
Romance  element  in  English.  It  is  indeed  an  element  of  a  different 
kind,  as  so  many  common  necessary  words  in  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  belong  to  the  Teutonic  infusion.  Still  it  is  only  an  infusion ; 
the  Teutonic  words  are  taken  into  a  Latin  tongue,  broken  in,  and 
naturalized.  I  hey  are  themselves  Latinized,  instead  of  Teutonizing 
the  Latin  speech.  This  is  the  linguistic  result ;  the  process  of  fusion 
by  which  it  was  brought  about  would  supply  a  curious  subject  for 
study.  And  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine  present  some  phenomena 
differing  from  those  either  of  Italy  or  of  Northern  Gaul.  As 
compared  with  Northern  Gaul,  they  are  in  every  way  more 
Roman,  in  language,  in  architecture,  in  the  long  retention  of 
Roman  municipal  institutions.  No  doubt  the  country  was  far 
more  thoroughly  Romanized  than  Northern  Gaul  ever  was,  and 
the  Gothic  and  Burgundian  conquests  were  by  no  means  so  de¬ 
structive  and  revolutionary  as  the  Frankish  conquest.  Putting 
Burgundy  and  Aquitaine  side  by  side  with  Italy,  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  comparison.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  part 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  unless  possibly  the  original  Provincia, 
was  ever  so  completely  Romanized  as  Italy  was.  On  the 
other  hand,  Italy  has  been  far  more  exposed  to  Teutonic  con¬ 
quests  and  immigrations  than  Burgundy  or  Aquitaine.  As  the 
Franks,  though  they  politically  conquered  these  countries,  did 
not  extensively  settle  in  them,  Southern  Gaul  can  hardly  have 
at  all  been  changed  ethnologically  since  the  fifth  century.  But  in 
Italy  there  has  been  the  great  Lombard  settlement  and  all  the  later 
incursions  of  German  Kings  and  Emperors.  These  last  probably 
made  very  little  change  as  to  the  general  population  of  Italy,  hut 
they  undoubtedly  gave  Italy  a  large  number  of  her  noblest  and 
most  famous  families.  In  fact,  the  only  great  disturbing  cause  to 
which  Southern  Gaul  has  been  exposed  since  the  great  Volker- 
wandenmg  has  been  the  influence  of  modern  France  during  the 
last  four  or  five  centuries. 

We  have  wandered  a  good  way  from  Papian,  hut  the  existence 
of  the  Roman  and  Burgundian  law  side  by  side  has  naturally 
led  us  to  all  this  train  of  thought.  Burgundian  history  and. 
Aquitanian  history  are  both  of  them  rich  mines  which  will  bear 
further  working. 


npiIE  mania  for  turning  Homer  into  English  hexameters  was 
J-  comparatively  fresh  when,  three  years  and  a  half  ago,  Mr. 
Dart  put  forth  his  version  of  twelve  hooks  of  the  Iliad.  It 
seemed  then  as  if  a  quietus  might  be  judiciously  administered  to 
this  foreign  aberration,  and  criticism  did  its  best  to  administer  it. 
No  one  cared  to  look  forward  to  the  tedious  process  shadowed 
forth  in  those  mysterious  words  of  the  arch-magician  of  English 
hexameters — solvitur  ambulando.  If  these  un-English  monstrosities 
could  he  quietly  “inurned,”  and  remembered  only  as  shadows 
departed,  so  much  the  better  for  genuine  English  poetry  in  its 
time-honoured  forms.  But  it  was  not  so  to  Be.  Almost  every 
educated  man  has  gone  through  a  sufficient  quantity  of  drill  in 
committing  lines  of  Homer  to  memory  to  make  him  know  an  hexa¬ 
meter  by  sound  and  sight;  and  even  its  English  guise  has  power 
to  call  Tip  old  associations,  and  connects  itself,  in  many  minds,  with 
much  that  they  acquired  painfully  and  laboriously.  Such  acquire¬ 
ment  is  generally  satisfactory  in  retrospect.  Hence  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
disposition  to  look  Kindly  on  English  hexameters.  Hence,  we 
suppose,  enough  people  purchased,  and  skimmed,  and  talked  for 
nine  days  about,  the  hexameters  of  Dart,  Landon,  Whewell,  and 
the  rest,  to  keep  the  fever  from  dying  out,  although  certainly  no 
stimulants  have  been  applied  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  press.  Indeed 
we  should  not  now  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  revive 
the  subject  (especially  since  the  appearance  of  Lord  Derby’s  blank- 
verse  Homer,  which  holds  and  more  than  holds  its  own,  even  after 
new  and  later  fashions  have  taken  possession  of  the  novelty- 
seekers),  had  not  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  viewing  side 
by  side  perhaps  the  best  and  the  worst  Iliads  in  English  hexa¬ 
meter  which  the  world  is  likely  to  see.  Mr.  Dart,  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  has  profited  by  the  criticisms 
passed  on  his  first  essay  in  1862  ;  he  ha3  refitted  his  vessel,  and  put 
to  sea  again  with  a  full  cargo  of  twenty-four  hooks.  And  it  is 
mere  fairness  to  add  that  he  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  improvements.  Taking  kindly  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  criticized  his  first  venture,  he  has  in  most  cases  been 
at  great  pains  to  amend  whatever  seemed  faulty  or  awkward 
in  rhythm,  sense,  or  structure.  The  result  is  as  readable  an 
hexameter  Iliad  in  English  as  we  expect  or  desire  to  see.  But, 
meanwhile,  that  has  happened  which  might  have  been  presaged. 
A  host  of  less  candid,  clear,  and  competent  men  than  Mr.  Dart 
have  been  experimenting  on  Homer  and  hexameters,  and  one  at 
least  has  caught  a  publisher  napping,  and,  by  some  juice  of  man- 
dragora  or  other  subtle  agency,  has  kept  him  quiet  until  from 
his  press  has  issued  the  queerest,  ungainliest,  most  utterly 
ridiculous  version  of  Homer  in  liexametric  form  that  even  these 
latter  days  have  been  doomed,  for  their  sins  against  poetic  taste, 
to  behold. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Simcox,  whose  Preface  is  dated  from  Leaming¬ 
ton,  and  vdiose  previous  connection  with  Homer  seems  to  have 
been  this  roundabout  one,  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  poetical 
translation  of  “  Fenelon’s  Adventures  of  Telemachus,”  has  been 
tempted  by  his  evil  genius  to  court  comparison  with  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  Homeric  translation — a  comparison  which  any  plain- 
spoken  friend  might  have  told  him  could  only  end  in  his  utter 
discomfiture.  He  writes,  we  are  told,  “  in  the  same  kind  of  verse 
as  the  original,”  and  he  gives  us,  where  he  can,  line  for  line;  where 
he  cannot,  sentence  for  sentence.  Alas  for  the  poor  gentleman’s 
delusion  !  Professor  Owen,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  hook,  can,  we 
are  aware,  reconstruct  the  perfect  antediluvian  monster  if  you  give 
him  but  its  fossil  toe.  But  Mr.  Simcox  has  the  entire  Homer  to  copy, 
and  turns  out  as  the  result  of  his  reconstruction  a  limping,  halt, 
and  slovenly  caricature,  which  shows  him  to  be  equally  deficient  in 
taste  and  in  understanding.  Pope’s  TIomer  may  indeed,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  original,  differ  from  it,  as  Mr.  Simcox  lays  down, 
just  as  “  the  ancient  cathedral  in  its  everyday  aspect  differs  from 
the  same  building  decorated  for  a  Romish  festival.’’  But  Mr.  Sim- 
cox’s  Homer,  if  he  will  allow  us  to  tell  him  the  truth,  is  like  some 
Cyclopian  building  so  far  as  its  clumsy  ugliness  is  concerned,  and 
therefore  is  a  greater  insult  to  the  stately  and  graceful  original. 
Fate  forbid  that  it  should  resemble  that  to  which  we  compare  it, 
in  its  lastingness  and  endurance  !  Yet  though,  for  the  interests  of 
readers  in  general,  Mr.  Simcox  might  better  have  contented 
himself  with  knowing  “how  the  blind  bard  of  Chios’  rugged  isle” 
says  what  he  really  does  say,  “by  reading  the  lofty-sounding 
original  for  himself”;  on  the  other  hand,  for  Mr.  Dart’s  interest, 
the  advent  of  this  author  of  a  “  photographic  view  ”  of  the  Iliad 
in  English  is  a  very  decided  advantage.  As  a  foil,  it  has  its 
use  and  vocation.  The  elaborated,  thrice-finished  hexameter  in 
English  is  ill-gaited  and  foreign-looking  enough,  with  all  defer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Dart,  and  the  popular  champion  whom  he  has  sub¬ 
poenaed  as  a  witness  from  the  shades,  dear  old  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
By  the  way,  it  was  like  the  sly  humour  of  that  kindly,  credulous 
mortal  to  commit  to  paper  the  opinion  that  the  task  of  acclima¬ 
tizing  classic  metres  might  be  “  surmounted  by  an  effort 
of  attention  and  a  little  practice,”  and  that  “in  that  case  we 
should  be  as  pleased  with  English  as  with  Latin  hexameters.” 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  supported  his  theory  with  this  requisite 
I  practice  and  attention,  small  as  they  needed  to  be ;  probably 


*  The  Iliad  of  limner  in  English  Hexameter  Verse.  By  J .  Henry 
Dart,  M.A.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1865. 

limners  Iliad.  Translated  into  English  Hexameters  by  Edwin  A, 
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he  saw  surer  paths  of  success  in  the  old  ways.  Even  so  a 
parish  clerk  in  an  out  of  the  way  district  was  wont  to  encourage 
timorous  rustic  brides  to  inscribe  their  names,  instead  of  making 
their  marks,  in  the  marriage  register.  “  It’s  not  so  hard,”  he 
would  say,  “if  you  give  your  mind  to  it.”  Howbeit,  when  it 
became  incumbent  upon  this  village  Solon  to  sign  his  own  name  as 
a  witness,  after  considerable  coyness,  he  would  proceed  to  write 
his  Christian  name  (st'e)  “  Jhon  ”  for  “John,”  and  on  noting  his 
oft-repeated  mistake,  would  efface  the  misplaced  “h”  with  his 
moistened  forefinger.  It  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  practise.  But 
to  return  to  Mr.  llart.  He  does  what  he  proposes  in  a  workman¬ 
like  way,  and  yet,  after  all  his  cultivation  of  a  metre  of  which  he 
cannot  see  the  intractability,  he  is  unable  to  avoid  the  recurrence 
of  rugged  and  awkward  lines  which  look  like  a  bad  copy  of  the 
cut  and  fashion  of  his  Homeric  pattern.  Still,  he  shines  out  as  a 
bright  particular  star  in  comparison  with  his  co-rival,  Mr.  Simcox. 
Good  taste  is  the  inseparable  associate  of  Mr.  Dart,  but  a  rare 
chancecomer  to  Mr.  Simcox.  This  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  their 
treatment  of  proper  names.  Our  minute  photographer,  Mr.  Simcox, 
must  needs  reproduce  us  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  what  he 
doubtless  thinks  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Greek,  but  what  we 
deem  most  truly  barbarous  English,  e.g.  : — 

II.  II.  561.  Son  of  Mekisteus,  the  Talaionideiin  monarch. 

701.  Son  of  Phulakideiin  Iphiclos,  wealthy  in  cattle. 

708.  Boibfe  and  Glaphurte,  and  the  heedfully-built  Iaolchos. 

There  are  certain  rules  of  transmutation  as  regards  Greek  and 
English  vowels  and  diphthongs  which  we  venture  to  think  were 
settled  and  introduced  by  greater  masters  of  language  than  this 
most  crotchety  of  hexametrists.  To  those  who  wish  to  see, 
further,  over  what  break-neck  fences  he  is  wont  to  ride  his  hobby, 
we  commend  this  line  from  the  7  th  Book,  v.  469  — 

Him  Ilupsipule  bore  to  Ieson,  shepherd  of  nations  ; 
where  the  lady’s  name,  although  Mr,  Simcox  is  professedly  wide¬ 
awake  to  the  ridiculous,  provokes  comparison  with  the  fabulous 
hero  “  Humpty-dumpty,”  or  recalls  the  mysterious  exhortation 
which  nursemaids  apply  to  the  infant  Tommies  and  Dickeys  when 
they  stumble — “  Hupsy-daisy.”  Surely  such  exact  reproductions 
argue  extraordinary  deficiency  in  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
are  all  the  more  unpardonable  because  easy  to  be  avoided.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  nymph  in  the  sixth  book  who  in  the  Greek  is 
yclept  N tfig  ’ Affapfiapii).  No  doubt  she  is  a  little  coy  when  we  try 
to  find  her  a  place  in  an  English  hexameter,  but  few  men  with  an 
ear  could  have  offered  her  the  indignity  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Simcox 
in  making  her  begin  this  verse  — 

AbUrbSreS ;  the  son  was  he  of  Laomedon  famous  (vi.  24)  ; 
where  the  first  dactyl  is  enough  to  damn  all  his  hexameters 
en  masse.  There  was  no  need  for  this,  as  Mr.  Dart’s  handling 
of  the  name  shows.  By  a  skilful  and  elegant  though  very  simple 
metathesis  he  has  made  the  nymph  find  her  proper  place  in  this 
very  tolerable  verse : — 

Sons  of  Bucolion  brave,  by  the  beautiful  Abrabarea. 

But  truly,  open  these  two  versions  where  we  may,  Mr.  Dart  is 
lifted  high  by  the  comparison.  He  ends  no  verses  with  “  long 
ashen  jav’lins,”  or  “  letters  pernicious,”  which,  we  submit,  are  trials 
to  the  ear  that  is  alive  to  Greek  prosody.  He  never  runs  through 
a  description  or  speech  of  average  length  without  giving  us  a  fair 
number  of  very  passable  hexameters,  though  now  and  then  we 
may  have  to  try  back,  and  read  over  again,  to  get  the  scansion. 
It  is  Mr.  Simcox’s  unenviable  luck  to  have  published  numberless 
passages,  which  in  everything  but  bare  shape  and  form  are  much 
more  like  prose  than  poetry ;  e.g. : — 

Then  back  they  turned,  and  withstood  the  hosts  of  Achaia  ; 

And  the  Greeks  retreating  went ;  and  ceased  from  the  slaughter. 

For  they  deemed  an  immortal  god,  from  the  star-studded  Heaven, 

Must  have  lent  the  Trojans  aid,  that  thus  they  were  turning. — vi.  106-9. 

I11  reading  Mr.  Dart’s  parallel  lines,  the  most  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  they  can  leave  on  our  minds  is  a  regret  that  he  has  chosen  so 
harsh  a  vehicle  for  his  muse ;  for  that  he  has  a  muse  there  is  no 
doubt : — 

Backward  they  wheel’d  on  the  foe  ;  and  stood  firm,  facing  Achaia. 

Argos  paused  in  attack,  and  her  sons  stay’d  hands  from  the  slaughter: 

For  from  the  starry  heavens  they  affirm’d  that  a  god  had  descended, 
Bringing  assistance  to  Troy,  whom  they  saw  wheel  back  to  the  onset. 

While,  also,  Mr.  Simcox  betrays  not  seldom  an  obscurity  as  to 
common  classical  uses— as  when  in  Iliad  xxii.  38,  "E«.-rop  pi)  poi 
gigvt,  his  ignorance  of  a  dative  meaning  “I  pray”  or  “I 

beg  ”  leads  him  into  translating 

Hector,  my  son,  do  not  for  me  wait  this  hero  in  combat ; 
as  if  Priam  meant  to  say  to  his  son,  “Do  it  if  you  like,  but  don’t 
say  I  told  you  to  do  it.”  Wo  have  also  an  occasional  shakiness 
in  the  handling  of  prepositions.  It  must  be,  we  imagine,  a  very 
lynx-eyed  critic  that  will  spy  out  aught  of  this  kind  in  Mr.  Dart’s 
revised  and  completed  Iliad.  His  worst  faults  now,  we  should 
say,  are  the  awkwardnesses  into  which  his  metre,  and  his  desire  to 
let  it  represent  the  original  faithfully,  cannot  fail  to  lead  him. 
Thus,  in  the  famous  passage  about  the  scales,  and  the  critical 
moment  when  Apollo  is  led  to  abandon  Hector  to  his  fate,  in  the 
22nd  Book,  the  only  inelegance  arises  out  of  over-exactness  and 
scruples  about  accuracy : — 

But  when,  in  flight  and  chase,  they  the  fourth  time  came  to  the  fountains, 
Then  were  the  golden  scales  upheld  by  the  Father ;  within  them 
Placing  the  double  fates — each  heavy  with  doom  and  destruction  ; 

One  was  the  lot  of  Achilles ;  one  Hector’s,  tamer  of  war-steeds — 


Then  bv  the  middle,  suspended  ;  and  Hector's  scale  was  the  down  one ; 

Into  the  shades  it  sank  :  then  fled  from  him  Phoebus  Apollo. 

xxii.  208-13. 

The  sole  blot  here  is  the  translation,  too  colloquial  and  ungram¬ 
matical,  of  the  2 1  2tll  line — pirn  c  "EicTopoe  aiaipov  igiap.  We 
turn  in  vain  to  Mr.  Simcox  to  mend  it,  and  are  left  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that,  whatever  truth  may  lie  in  the  alleged  want  of  rapidity 
inherent  in  English  heroic  blank  verse,  such  a  slovenly  expression 
as  we  note  could  never  find  place  in  its  stately  measures.  Trans¬ 
lation  is  at  best  a  compromise,  and  may  we  not  justly  prefer  the 
dignity  of  the  following  by  Lord  Derby  to  any  rapid  flow,  if  it 
involves  solecisms  of  grammar  P — 

But  when  the  fourth  time  in  their  rapid  course 
The  founts  were  passed,  th’  Eternal  Father  hung 
His  golden  scales  aloft,  and  placed  in  each 
The  lots  of  doom — for  great  Achilles  one, 

For  Hector  one — and  held  them  in  the  midst ; 

Down  sank  the  scale  weighted  with  Hector’s  death, 

Down  to  the  shades,  and  Phoebus  left  his  side. — Vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

More  than  once  in  this  same  book  have  we  come  upon  hexameters 
of  Mr.  Dart  which  are  only  sound  at  the  expense  of  elegance. 
Such  are  v.  336  : — 

iXicr/Govo  di'/cwf,  to r  ft  KTipioinriv  ’A\aiol. 

Tear  in  unseemly  sort — he  be  buried  by  mourning  Achaia. 

and  v.  457-8  : — 

Ka't  Si)  piv  Karaizavny  aygvopigg  aXeyeivijs, 
i 1  piv  tyfov' — 

And  his  deeds  in  the  battle  be  ended, 

That  which  he  always  had  ; 

where  we  presume  the  translator  meant  to  read  “his  daring  in 
battle  ”  for  “  his  deeds  in  the  battle,”  though  even  thus  he  would 
leave  out  the  forcible  epithet  dXiyeirvg ;  and  this  in  the  metre 
which  his  fellow-translator  likens  to  photography,  because  it 
catches  every  shade  and  feature.  But,  to  do  Mr.  Dart  justice, 
he  makes  the  best  of  the  cause  he  has  undertaken.  His  drier 
studies  have  not  scared  the  Goddess  of  poesy.  Faithfulness, 
scholarship,  ear,  all  these  are  insufficient  without  her  aid. 
And  for  him  she  displays  as  much  constancy  as  she  is  ■wont  to 
accord  to  her  especial  favourites;  resenting  not  his  peculiar  choice 
of  metre,  but  helping  him  with  the  divine  “  afflatus  ”  which  can 
make  itself  felt  through  any  obstructions  of  form,  however 
discouraging.  In  proof  of  this  we  quote  a  couple  of  short 
specimens — one  from  Book  xxii.,  which  has  a  right  to  be  rifled  for 
picked  passages  because  of  its  varied  and  engrossing  interest;  and 
the  other  from  Book  xvi.,  the  death  of  Cebriones,  one  of  the 
passages  to  which  Mr.  Dart  especially  invites  attention.  The  first 
describes  Achilles  in  pursuit  of  Hector: — 

wppyd))  S’ A  yiXeiit;  .  .  .  dm)  ei^ns  paXiara. — xxii.  3  1  2—1 9  • 

Onward  Achilleus  swept — with  the  fury  aroused  in  his  great  heart 
Fiercely  :  to  cover  his  bosom  his  broad  shield  glitter’d  before  him, 
Brightly  emblazon’d  orb  :  and  the  fourfold  crest  of  his  helmet 
Sway'd  as  the  hero  moved :  and  above  it  the  trembling  plumage 
Sparhled  in  feathery  gold,  thickset  by  the  hand  of  Hephaestus. 

As  amid  fairer  stars  when  the  Evening  Star  in  the  twilight 
Glitters — a  fainter  star  never  shines  on  the  face  of  the  Heavens — 

Thus  of  his  burnish’d  spear  did  the  sharp  point  glitter  :  Achilleus 
Brandished  the  dreadful  lance  in  his  strong  right  hand,  meditating 
Evil  to  godlike  Hector :  inspecting  his  frame  to  discover 
Easiest  entrance  place. 

This  translation  will  be  found  fairly  close ;  its  rhjdhm  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  of  its  kind ;  but  the  happiest  feature  about  it  is  the 
poetic  rendering  of  the  lines — 

KupvOt  S'  iirtvivi  <t>auvjj, 

TerparpdXip,  KaXal  Se  mpiaaiiovTO  tOtipai 
Xpvoiat. 

For  which  Mr.  Simcox  can  give  us  nothing  less  prosaic  than— 

His  shining  helm  nodded  o’er  him, 

And  its  fourfold  cones,  and  the  golden  hairs  were  all  shaking. 

We  turn  to  the  passage  from  the  16th  book  to  quote  the  scoffing 
words  of  Patroclus  over  the  fall  of  Cebriones  (745-50,  ’H  ttokoi, 
.  .  .  Kvj3iori)T>)pts  taoiv .)  : — 

Gods,  what  a  nimble  man  !  how  easy  that  shoot  from  the  chariot  1 
Did  he  but  happen  to  live  by  the  ocean,  where  fish  are  abounding, 

Many  a  mouth  through  him  might  be  satisfied — diving  for  oysters : 
Even  in  times  of  storm  from  his  boat-side  taking  his  headers  : 

Easy  enough  for  one  who  on  land  dives  thus  from  his  war-steeds. 

Who  would  have  thought  such  tumblers  had  ever  been  found  ’mid 
the  Trojans. 

Comparison  of  these  verses  with  the  Greek  will  satisfy  competent 
readers  that  they  are  truthful  and  exact,  as  well  as  lively.  Our 
own  doubt,  when  reading  Mr.  Dart’s  much  improved  and  elabo¬ 
rately  managed  hexameters,  is  really  whether  there  is  not  an 
argument  against  this  metre  to  be  drawn  even  from  its 
higher  cultivation— namely,  the  sameness  and  monotony  of  verse 
after  verse.  Rapidity  is  achieved,  we  admit ;  but  each  line  gallops 
in  the  very  footprints  of  its  predecessor,  so  unvaryingly  that 
we  doubt  if  ladies  and  non-hexametrists  will  read  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  Mr.  Dart’s  newest  pattern  of  hexameters  without 
•yawning.  Yet  perhaps  this  is  not  so  much  his  fault  as  that  of  his 
metre.  His  merits,  enhanced  and  brought  out  in  his  completed 
work  far  more  than  in  his  first  instalment,  deserve  a  cordial  word 
of  acknowledgment.  Though  his  choice  of  metre  is  a  mistake, 
few,  if  any,  scholars  or  translators  could  have  made  so  much  of  it ; 
few  could  have  sacrificed  so  little  of  taste,  of  faithfulness,  or  of 
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poetry  in  bringing  such  a  task  to  its  conclusion.  Perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  one  English  Iliad  in  hexameters ;  if  so,  we  are  well 
content  that  it  should  be  the  scholarlike  volume  of  Mr.  Dart. 
Our  teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  the  bare  possibility  that  it  might  be 
that  of  Mr.  Simcox. 


CHAFFERS’S  HALL  MARKS  OK  STANDARD  PLATE.* 

HE  apparatus  of  archaeological  connoisseurship  is  now  be¬ 
coming  so  perfect  that  there  is  comparatively  small  merit  in 
being  an  expert  in  any  branch  of  vertit.  At  one  time,  for  example, 
it  cost  a  man  some  pains  to  learn  the  difference  between  one  kind 
of  ceramic  ware  and  another,  and  to  distinguish,  by  means  of 
marks  and  monograms,  between  the  porcelains  of  Derby  and 
Chelsea,  or  between  real  china  and  its  counterfeit.  This  lore 
could  only  be  learned  some  years  ago  by  actual  study  of  examples 
and  diligent  comparison  of  specimens.  But  the  establishment  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  made  connoisseurship  a  much 
easier  acquisition.  So  large  a  collection,  so  well  classified  and 
described,  was  invaluable  to  the  student,  and  shortened  his 
labour  by  half.  There  is  no  teacher  like  the  eye  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  and  every  one  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  learn  by 
the  sight  of  actual  specimens  than  from  books.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  officials  of  South  Kensington  have  now  gone  a  step  fur¬ 
ther,  and  have,  in  more  than  one  department,  laid  before  the 
public  in  a  convenient  form  the  results  of  their  long  observation 
and  painfully  acquired  experience.  Thus  Mr.  Chaffers,  whose 
Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  has  been  already 
favourably  noticed  in  these  columns,  superseded  at  once,  by 
that  well-timed  publication,  all  the  tentative  and  imperfect 
lists  of  such  trade-marks  or  artistic  devices  which  every  private 
student  of  ceramic  manufactures  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
make  for  his  own  use.  His  opportunities  were  so  much  greater 
than  could  be  enjoyed  by  any  private  collector  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  rival  him  in  knowledge  of  his 
special  subject.  Mr.  Chaffers  has  now  done  the  same  for  gold 
and  silver  plate  that  he  did  in  his  above-mentioned  work  for 
pottery  and  porcelain.  The  thin  volume  now  before  us  is  an 
amplification  of  an  useful  list  of  Assay  Office  Letters  previously 
published  by  the  same  author.  Mr.  Chaffers  tells  us  that  the  first 
publication  of  the  kind  was  a  short  list  of  alphabetical  letters,  as 
stamped  upon  standard  plate,  from  the  year  1697  to  the  date  of 
the  brochure,  which  was  about  twenty  years  ago.  But  this 
was  a  badly  printed  work,  and  the  letters  were  not  compared 
with  the  actual  plate-marks.  Next,  in  1853,  an  accomplished 
antiquary,  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  produced  an  improved  table  of 
the  annual  Assay  Office  Letters  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall  of  London. 
He  had  traced  them  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  had  compared 
his  list  with  the  marks  on  the  plate,  and  had  consulted  the  records 
and  minutes  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  Mr.  Chatters  has  now 
republished  this  list,  with  some  important  improvements,  such  as 
giving  the  actual  form  of  the  escutcheons  within  which,  ever  since 
1558,  the  hall-marks  have  been  enclosed.  He  has  also  added 
tables  of  the  marks  used  at  the  principal  assay-offices  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  For,  although  the  larger  part  of  English- 
made  plate  is  stamped  in  London,  some  other  towns,  such  as  York, 
Exeter,  and  Birmingham,  had,  or  have,  the  like  privilege.  And 
there  are  also  assay-offices  at  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  A  second 
edition,  called  for  in  less  than  two  years,  shows  the  value  and  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Chaft'ers’s  book.  In  this  second  edition  some  notes, 
as  yet  crude  and  imperfect,  on  Foreign  Hall-Marks  are  the  most 
important  addition. 

Mr.  Chaffers  begins  his  essay  with  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
statutes  that  regulate  the  manufacture  and  stamping  of  plate  in 
England.  We  observe  that  he  derives  the  word  “  alloy  ”  from 
“a  la  loi,”  meaning  the  proportion  of  baser  metal  permitted  to  be 
mixed  with  the  gold  or  silver.  He  tells  us  that  the  assay  of  gold 
and  silver  originated  with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
treasurer  to  Henry  I.  The  first  Act,  however,  that  regulated 
the  standard  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1238;  and  the 
privilege  of  assay  was  granted  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  by 
Edward  I.  in  the  year  1 300.  The  leopard’s  head,  with  which  we 
are  all  so  familiar  in  the  English  hall-marks,  was  introduced  by  this 
charter.  It  is  the  device  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  In  1336 
the  mark  of  the  actual  manufacturer  was  introduced,  and  also  the 
assayer’s  mark,  or  the  variable  letter,  showing  the  year  of  the 
assay.  The  lion  passant,  or  “Her  Majesty’s  lion,”  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Company’s  records  in  1  597,  but  was  not  referred  to 
in  any  statute  till  1675.  With  later  statutes  and  changes  of  the 
hall-marks  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers. 

The  letters  of  the  London  Assay  Office  have  run  in  cycles  of 
twenty  years  (i.e.  the  alphabet,  excluding  j  and  all  the  letters 
after  u )  ever  since  the  year  1438-9,  with  most  trifling  irregulari¬ 
ties  and  exceptions.  The  shapes  of  the  letters  are  of  course  varied, 
but  the  exact  form  of  the  containing  escutcheon  is  quite  as 
necessary  to  be  observed  as  the  shape  of  the  letter  itself.  From 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  series  of  small  black  letters  in 
1 558-9,  Mr.  Chaffers  has  completed  his  list  of  assay-letters 
by  comparison  with  actual  examples.  The  six  preceding  cycles, 
that  fill  up  the  space  from  1438  to  1558,  are  as  yet  imper¬ 
fect.  But  the  compiler  asks  for  impressions  in  wax  or  gutta¬ 
percha  of  any  early  stamps,  in  order  to  complete,  if  possible, 

*  Hall  Marks  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  with  Tallies  of  Annual  Dute 
Letters,  fyc.  liy  \V.  Chaffers,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged. 
London  :  J.  Davy.  1865. 


the  blanks  in  the  earlier  cycles.  The  earliest  known  example  of 
English-marked  plate  is  Mr.  Philip  II.  Howard’s  Grace-cup  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  (as  it  is  called),  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  letter  li  of  the  first  cycle,  fixing  its  date  at  1445.  Captain 
Pudsey  Dawson,  of  Hornby  Castle,  possesses  a  spoon,  given  by 
Henry  VI.  to  Sir  Ralph  Pudsey,  which  bears  the  same  stamp.  Of 
the  second  cycle  no  example  has  yet  been  identified.  But  the 
third  cycle,  beginning  in  1478,  is  illustrated  by  two  specimens 
bearing  the  capital  D  for  the  year  1481.  These  are  the  Anathema- 
cup  (so-called)  belonging  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  which 
is  dated  1497  ;  and  an  inscribed  silver-gilt  bowl,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  L.  Huth.  Of  the  fourth  cycle,  from  1498  to  1518,  there 
are  more  numerous  examples,  including  the  Mercers’  Company’s 
“  Sir  Thomas  Leigh’s  cup  ” ;  the  Countess  of  Richmond’s  cup  and 
cover,  and  the  pair  of  salt-cellars,  presented  by  the  Royal  foundress 
to  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Bishop  Fox’s  spoons  and  cup, 
belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  The  fifth  cycle, 
again,  is  well  represented  by  the  treasuries  of  the  two  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  great  London  Companies ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  of  the  sixth  cycle  (from  1538  to  1558),  only  four  speci¬ 
mens  are  known.  These  are  an  Apostle-spoon  belonging  to  the 
Innholders’  Company  (1 539) ;  a  cup  and  cover,  with  a  coat  of 
arms  in  translucent  enamel,  belonging  to  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  (1540)  ;  a  spoon,  belonging  to  Dr.  Ashford,  which  affords 
the  earliest  known  instance  of  the  lion  passant  (1 545) ;  and  Sir 
Martin  Bowes’s  cup,  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  (1554). 
After  1558,  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  series,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  complete.  It  is  probable  that  examples  of  these 
early  cycles  may  yet  be  brought  to  light ;  and  we  hope  that  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  induced  to  examine  any  old  plate  in  their 
possession,  and  to  send  impressions  of  the  stamps  upon  it  to  Mr. 
Chaffers.  It  would  be  very  curious  to  find  the  hall-marks  of  the 
second  cycle,  of  which  as  yet  nothing  is  known.  It  may  be  useful 
to  mention  that  all  English  plate  which  has  fewer  than  four 
stamps  is  older  than  the  year  1545,  when  the  lion  passant  began 
to  be  used.  The  fifth  stamp  did  not  come  into  use  till  1784, 
when  the  “  duty  mark  ”  of  the  King’s  head  was  first  impressed. 

Much  less  artistic  value  belongs  to  the  assay-letters  of  other 
English  towns.  Exeter,  for  example,  only  began  in  1 701,  with  a 
cycle  of  twenty-four  letters,  and  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
castle.  The  Birmingham  cycles,  containing  the  twenty-six 
letters  of  the  full  alphabet,  begin  in  1773.  The  distinguishing 
stamp  of  this  office  is  an  anchor.  Scotch  plate  may  have 
an  earlier  date.  The  first  cycle  of  the  Edinburgh  Assay 
Office  begins  under  Charles  II.,  in  1681.  The  distinguishing 
standard  stamp  of  this  office  is  a  thistle,  while  Glasgow  has  a 
lion  rampant.  The  hall-mark  of  Edinburgh  is  a  castle ;  that 
of  Glasgow,  the  inartistic  combination  of  a  tree,  a  fish,  and  a  bell. 
The  cycle  now  running  its  course  at  Edinburgh,  having  begun  in 
1857,  may  be  noticed  as  having  the  ugliest  stamp  of  any  that  are 
figured  in  Mr.  Chaffers’s  book.  The  letters  are  what  are  called — 
we  know  not  why — “ Egyptian  capitals.”  The  Dublin  assay- 
letters,  twenty-five  in  number,  begin  in  the  year  1646.  The 
distinguishing  stamp  is  a  harp  crowned. 

But,  of  course,  there  are  many  hall-marks  to  be  found  on 
ancient  plate,  even  of  English  manufacture,  which  are  not  refer¬ 
able  to  these  cycles.  Mr.  Chaffers  has  engraved  a  considerable 
number  of  these  abnormal  stamps  which  came  under  his  notice 
among  the  plate  collected  at  South  Kensington,  in  the  well- 
remembered  Loan  Exhibition.  We  wish  he  had  told  us  on  what 
authority  he  pronounces  the  Apostle-spoon  (No.  6),  belonging  to 
the  Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  and  of  the  approximate  date  of  1630,  to 
be  of  English  workmanship.  And  what  is  there,  so  far  as  the 
style  and  character  of  the  stamps  are  concerned,  to  justify  him  in 
making  the  distance  of  a  century  between  the  cocoa-nut  cup,  circa 
1576,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  Apostle’s-spoon, 
circa  1680,  which  follows  it  in  this  series  of  examples? 

As  to  foreign  hall-marks,  Mr.  Chaffers  tells  us  that  no  works 
have  as  yet  been  published  on  the  subject.  His  own  suggested 
lists  are  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  a  system.  The  great 
Continental  centres  of  works  in  the  precious  metals  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg. 
The  first  city  used  the  stamp  of  a  pine-apple,  and  Nuremberg 
that  of  a  capital  N ;  but  no  date-stamps  seem  to  have  been 
employed.  The  goldsmiths  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  have  used  date-lettera  in  conjunction  with  the  town  mark 
(a  shield  containing  three  crosses  in  saltire)  and  the  maker’s  mark. 
The  marks  of  the  French  goldsmiths  are  more  systematic,  but 
they  have  not  been  fully  investigated.  A  formidable  list  of  nearly 
200  French  communities  of  goldsmiths,  existing  previously  to 
1786,  and  each  using  a  proper  emblem,  has  been  compiled  by 
MM.  Lacroix  and  Sere  in  their  L’Histoire  de  V  Orfevrerie.  The 
first  ordinance  that  compelled  the  French  goldsmiths  to  stamp 
their  works  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  in  1275. 
We  can  safely  recommend  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  pursue  a 
by  no  means  uninteresting  branch  of  archaeology  to  Mr.  Chaffers’s 
pages.  There  may  be  learnt  all  that  need  be  told  of  the  famous 
“  touch  ”  of  Paris,  and  the  not  less  famous  “  sterling  ”  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  latter  standard  of  silver  has  remained  unaltered  (with 
the  exception  of  twenty  years  from  the  latter  end  of  Henry  \  III.’s 
reign  to  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s)  for  above  six  centuries. 
This  useful  and  curious  book  labours  under  the  serious  defect  of 
being  unprovided  with  an  index. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  admirers  of  the  first  Napoleon  will  not  he  very  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  M.  Baudot's  little  volume.*  It  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  Emperor's  correspondence  so  selected  that  thev  brine-  out 


in  a  prominent  manner  all  the  weaknesses  and  mistakes  of  the 
autocrat.  Nothing  was  easier,  certainly,  than  to  make  such  a 
compilation,  hut  it  is  scarcely  a  fair  way  of  portraying  a  cha¬ 
racter,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  as  possible  to  draw  from  the 
same  sources  a  very  tolerable  panegyric.  M.  Baudot  has  added  to 
his  brochure  a  preface  and  a  conclusion,  in  which  he  shows  that 
Napoleon  was  neither  a  faultless  general  nor  an  accomplished 
administrator.  Many  of  the  reforms  ascribed  to  him  were  merely 
reminiscences  of  the  ancien  regime,  or  applications  of  measures 
decreed  by  the  National  Assembly;  and  the  civil  code  in  par¬ 
ticular  must  be  considered  only  as  a  methodical  re-arrangement 
of  laws  which  existed  already  in  the  various  monuments 
of  French  jurisprudence.  M.  Baudot  remarks  likewise  on  the 
modification  introduced  by  the  present  Emperor  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Napoleon’s  correspondence.  The  first  fifteen  volumes 
were  exact  transcripts  of  the  originals,  whereas,  by  a  recent 
measure,  suppressions  and  alterations  have  been  sanctioned  under 
various  pretexts.  Unfortunately,  this  new  system  of  editing  corre¬ 
sponds  in  point  of  time  with  the  most  objectionable  acts  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  policy,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  evidence 
of  a  damaging  nature  is  purposely  kept  from  the  public  gaze.  In 
fact,  as  M.  Baudot  says,  the  part  of  the  correspondence  beginning 
with  the  sixteenth  volume  is  not  more  trustworthy  than  the  famous 
Memorial  (le  Sainte- Helene. 

Since  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  composed  his  celebrated  Etudes 
do  la  Nature,  the  progress  of  science  has  been  so  great  that  not  a 
few  of  his  facts  would  certainly  be  now  consigned  to  the  realms 
of  fancy ;  but  the  wonders  revealed  by  improved  telescopes 
and  microscopes  are  a  fresh  proof  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction,  and  M.  F.  A.  Pouchet’s  very  agreeable  duodecimo  f  has 
the  twofold  merit  of  uniting  the  pleasing  style  of  the  author  of 
Paul  et  Virginie  with  greater  scientific  accuracy.  “  It  is  not  a 
learned  treatise  that  I  have  written,”  says  51.  Pouchet,  in  his 
preface,  “  but  an  elementary  sketch  done  with  a  view  of  exciting 
the  reader  to  seek  from  other  books  more  extensive  and  deeper 
knowledge.”  He  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  his  object. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  four  sections  corresponding  to  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  astronomy.  A  large  number  of  woodcuts  have  been 
added,  and  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  notes  and  eclaircissements 
give  technical  details  borrowed  from  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Schleiden, 
and  other  authors.  M.  Pouchet’s  work  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Did  the  Popes  really  exercise  temporal  power  before  the 
sixteenth  century  ?  If  so,  how  was  that  power  wielded  F  Was 
it  contested?  and,  if  so,  how,  why,  and  by  whom?  Such  are 
the  questions  which  M.  Henri  de  l’Epinois  says  no  historian  has 
yet  solved,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  elucidate  in  his  new  work.  J 
It  appears  that  in  1861  M.  Theiner,  after  publishing  his  Codex 
diplomatics  dominii  temporalis  S.  Sedis,  wished  the  documents  he 
had  accumulated  to  be  discussed  in  a  treatise,  the  object  of 
which  would  be  to  establish  clearly  the  claims  of  the  Pope  as 
a  temporal  prince.  He  fixed  upon  M.  de  l’Epinois  to  accomplish 
this  task,  and  the  result  is  now  offered  to  the  public.  The  learned 
author,  in  addition  to  the  papers  collected  by  M.  Theiner,  has 
consulted  the  analecta  and  spicilegia  compiled  by  Baynaldi, 
Muratori,  Ughelli,  Martene,  and  others;  he  has  sifted  carefully 
the  evidence  pro  and  con,  given  by  the  numerous  writers  who 
have  discussed  the  different  problems  of  the  relations  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  he  comes  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions: — 1st.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Frankish,' 
and  afterwards  the  German,  emperors  succeeded  to  all  tho 
rights  of  their  Boman  and  Greek  predecessors.  The  Pope  was 
always,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  temporal  monarch  as  well 
as  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  his  rights  were 
those,  not  of  a  mere  vassal,  but  of  a  king  enjoying  real  authority. 
2ndly.  The  temporal  power  of  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter  has 
ever  been  attacked,  impeded,  and  opposed  by  tyrants,  by  feudal 
lords,  and  by  pretended  reformers.  Philippe  le  Bel  in  France,  the 
Visconti  in  Italy,  and  Savonarola,  are  representative  men  who  typify 
the  various  points  of  view  from  which  the  Papacy  has  been  as¬ 
saulted  ;  hut  these  efforts,  fruitless  in  the  past,  will  be  equally 
futile  to  the  end  of  time,  and  the  combined  rage  of  revolutionists 
of  every  description  is  doomed  to  be  potverless  against  an  insti¬ 
tution  established  by  God  Himself.  Such  are  the  two  propositions 
which  M.  de  l’Epinois  thinks  he  has  demonstrated  in  a  hook 
written  with  obvious  sincerity,  and  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
research  it  displays,  hut  resting  upon  a  radically  erroneous  theory. 

M.  Henry  Blaze  de  Bury  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondcs.  In  the  field  of  criticism  especially, 
his  activity  is  prodigious,  and  at  the  same  time  characterized  by 
extraordinary  versatility.  Painters,  poets,  and  musicians,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  all  alike,  and  the  only  limit  we  can  assign  to  him  is  of  a 
geographical  nature.  He  seldom  wanders  out  of  Germany.  Weimar, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  are  his  favourite  abodes;  he  apparently 
knows  Goethe  (to  name  only  one  author)  better  than  Goethe  knew 


*  Napoleon  Ier,  point  par  lui-meme.  Par  M.  Raudot.  Paris  :  Dentu. 
t  L’  U nivers.  Lcs  infiniment  grands  et  les  infiniment  petits.  Par  F.  A. 
Pouchet.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Haehette  &  Co. 

%  Le  Gouvernement  dcs  Popes.  Par  Henri  de  1’Epinois.  Paris:  Didier. 


himself,  and  his  commentary  on  tho  Second  Part  of  Faust  ought  to 
make  trans-Bhenan  scholiasts  blush  for  shame.  On  the  present 
occasion  -Meyerbeer  is  the  personage  whom  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  un¬ 
dertakes  to  describe  *,  and  Iris  volume  is  interesting  both  on  account 
of  the  views  it  gives  of  art  in  general,  and  also  because  it  contains 
a  number  of  valuable  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  the  great 
composer,  his  habits,  his  tastes,  and  his  style  of  writing.  51. 
de  Bury  begins  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  history  of  music,  which 
he  divides  into  three  periods — Sebastian  Bach  being  the  Vitruvius, 
Mozart  the  Perugino,  and  Beethoven  the  Michel  Angelo  of 
harmony.  The  career  of  Meyerbeer  then  unfolds  itself  before  us ; 
and,  as  a  planet  moves  through  space  surrounded  by  its  satellites, 
so  around  the  author  of  Robert  le  Diable  we  find  Nourrit,  51  ad  am  e 
Malibran,  Mademoiselle  Falcon,  and  the  tutti  quanti  of  singers, 
conductors,  and  libretto-writers,  performing  their  respective  parts. 
We  think,  however,  that  M.  de  Bury’s  partiality  for  Meyerbeer 
occasionally  leads  him  to  bo  unfair  in  his  treatment  of  other  musi¬ 
cians — 51.  Gounod,  for  instance. 

The  new  professor  at  the  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts,  51.  Ilenri 
Taine,  has  just  published  his  first  lectures,  t  The  subject  of  the 
course  is  the  history  of  painting  in  Italy,  hut  the  present  volume 
consists  exclusively  of  prolegomena  ;  it  is  an  introduction  in  which 
51.  Taine  has  explained  his  aesthetic  principles,  and  marked  out 
the  leading  ideas  which  lie  purposes  to  illustrate.  A  work  of  art, 
says  the  lecturer,  is  determined  by  the  modes  of  thought,  the 
manners,  and  the  general  character  of  the  nation  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  One  of  51.  Taine’s  illustrations  of  this  view  is  taken  from 
the  character  of  the  music  of  the  present  time,  which  he  regards 
as  resulting  essentially  from  the  anxious,  sceptical,  discouraged, 
and  unsettled  state  of  modern  society.  The  typical  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  “  sad  and  ambitious  dreamer  ”■ — -Faust, 
51anfred,  Bend,  Werther;  and  music  is  better  calculated  than 
any  other  art  to  express  “  the  floating  thoughts,  the  shapeless 
dreams,  the  desires  without  object  and  without  limit,  the  painful 
and  at  the  same  time  impressive  spectacle  of  a  troubled  heart 
which  aspires  to  everything  and  is  satisfied  with  nothing.” 

It  is  a  very  good  idea  that  has  suggested  the  publication  f  of 
51.  Victor  Leclerc  and  51.  Benan’s  introductory  discourse  on  the 
history  of  literature  and  art  in  France  during  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  splendid  collection  of  the  Jtistoire  Litter  air  e  de  la 
France,  begun  by  the  Benedictines  of  Saint-5Iaur  and  continued 
by  the  Institute,  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  work,  and  will  always 
be  profitably  studied  by  those  who  want  to  know  thoroughly 
the  details  of  the  subject;  but,  in  addition  to  the  separate 
biographies  of  every  writer,  whether  important  or  not,  each  cen¬ 
tury  is  prefixed  by  a  discours  preliminaire  which  gives  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  whole  period,  and  points  out  the  principal 
facts.  Daunou’s  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  thirteenth 
century  had  already  been  published  in  a  separate  shape,  and  the 
two  goodly  volumes  now  before  us  may  be  considered  as  the 
sequel  to  that  well-known  work.  51.  Victor  Leclerc  has,  ever 
since  the  year  1842,  been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  part  of  the  undertaking,  aud  he  has  not  left  any  corner  of 
the  literary  field  unexplored  or  unnoticed.  We  have,  in  the  first 
place,  an  excellent  summary  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  The  condition  of  the  Church, 
the  influence  of  the  various  orders  of  monks,  the  state  of  the 
secular  clergy,  are  successively  brought  under  notice,  and  a  survey 
of  the  internal  administration  in  its  various  branches  comes  next. 
The  second  part  of  the  discours  treats  of  literature  properly  so 
called ;  divinity,  the  trivium,  and  the  quadrivium  are  duly  discussed ; 
and  the  last  section  is  devoted  to  a  brief  but  complete  account  of 
French  literature  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  At  that  time, 
such  wa3  the  power  exercised  by  the  trouveres  that  they  found 
imitators  all  over  Europe.  Brunetto  Latini,  Dante,  Bocc-acio,  and 
Villani  borrowed  from  them  either  their  subjects  or  their  style  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intellectual  history  of  France 
during  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  key  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world.  51.  Benan’s  share  in  the  present  work  must  have 
cost  him  a  vast  amount  of  research.  The  monuments  left  by 
the  Crusades  both  in  Asia  and  in  the  South  of  France  have 
been  minutely  examined;  the  history  and  progress  of  Gothic 
architecture  have  been  traced  at  Avignon,  in  lie  de  France,  aud 
Picardy ;  and  no  point  has  remained  unnoticed  which  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  elucidate  the  history  of  mediaeval  art  in  all  its  branches. 
Bibliographical  tables,  indexes,  and  other  subsidiary  helps  render 
this  edition  particularly  valuable. 

5Iadame  Olympe  Audouard  is  not  strongly  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  Egypt  aud  Egyptian  civilization^  What,  she  asks,  do  we 
Europeans  know  about  that  country?  We  are  told  that  whilst 
Turkey  is  gradually  becoming  a  prey  to  moral  decay,  Egypt,  on 
the  contrary,  tends  to  realize  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of 
Eastern  manners  with  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But, 
she  adds,  who  speak  so  ?  Travellers  who  know  something  about 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  whilst  they  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  real  working  of  tho 
government ;  and  traders  and  speculators  who  naturally  admire  a 
country  where  in  a  few  months  they  can  make  a  fortune.  51adame 
Audouard  claims  to  belong  to  neither  of  these  classes.  Her  only 
aim  is  to  know  the  truth,  and  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  studying 

*  Meyerbeer  et  son  Temps.  Par  M.  Blaze  cle  Bury.  Paris :  Levy. 

f  Philosophic  de  l’ Art.  Par  II.  Taine.  Paris  :  Baillifere. 

j  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France  au  Qnatorxieme  Siccle.  Discours  par 
Victor  Leclerc  et  Ernest  Renan.  Paris:  Le'vy. 
i  §  Les  Mysteres  de  VEgypte  devoiles.  Par  Madame  Olvnipe  Audouard, 
Paris :  Dentu. 
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areliffiology  or  visiting  the  remains  of  Pharaonic  art  culture,  she  has 
lived  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  sympathized  with  them, 
and  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  wants  and  their 
sufferings.  The  result  is  that  she  is  obliged  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  viceregal  government,  and  has  encountered,  if  we  may  believe 
her,  a  system  of  persecution  and  of  annoyance  which  reflects  little 
credit  upon  the  local  authorities.  Madame  Audouard’s  opinion 
of  the  Egyptians  is  most  unfavourable,  and  her  sketches  reveal  a 
state  of  moral  corruption  so  revolting  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  in  their  accuracy.  We  are  told  that  Egypt  is  not  a  whit 
better  than  Turkey,  and  that  the  Europeans  who  go  there  are  the 
dregs  of  what  is  called  civilized  society,  and,  instead  of  improving 
those  amongst  whom  they  live,  set  them  the  example  of  every 
kind  of  wickedness. 

Baron  de  Nervo  is  a  writer  whose  speciality  is  finance.  In  a 
work  published  some  time  ago  he  has  given  a  complete  and  most 
interesting  history  of  the  French  exchequer  during  the  old 
Monarchy  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  Empire.  The  present 
work  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject.* * * §  Beginning  with  the  first 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  it  takes  us  as  far  as  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  supplement  to 
the  works  of  M.  de  Vielcastel,  M.  Loiris  Blanc,  and  others.  In  his 
prefatory  chapter,  Baron  de  Nervo  points  out  summarily  the 
extreme  difficulties  which  Ministers  of  Finance  had  to  overcome 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Imperial  system.  Their  task  was  certainly 
equal  to  that  of  Sully  and  of  Colbert,  and  they  discharged  it  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  Baron  Louis,  Count  Corvetto,  Count 
Boy,  and  Count  de  Villele  are  the  principal  statesmen  of  whom 
our  author  treats  in  his  volume.  lie  renders  full  justice  to 
their  talents  and  their  zeal,  and  explains  in  all  its  details  the 
means  by  which  the  Government  of  the  Ilestoration  solved  the 
arduous  problems  left  to  it  by  the  extravagance  of  Napoleon. 
In  preparing  his  volume,  Baron  de  Nervo  has  had  the  advantage 
of  consulting  some  unpublished  State-papers,  and  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Marshal  Ney  corrects  in  some 
material  respects  the  narratives  of  other  historians. 

The  pamphlet  entitled  Testament  Politique  de  M.  Prud- 
homme f  is  an  attack  upon  those  political  personages  who,  in 
order  to  cut  a  figure,  always  side  with  the  Opposition.  The 
anonymous  author  wants  to  persuade  his  fellow-countrymen 
that  optimism  is,  after  all,  the  safest  course,  and  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  true  patriotism  is  by  no  means  identical 
with  fault-finding.  M.  de  Montalembert’s  new  brochure  J  is 
also  written  in  the  tone  of  panegyric.  It  contains  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  description  of  the  victory  of  the  North  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  view  of  the  principal  consequences  which 
this  event  is  likely  to  bring  about,  especially  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  slavery. 

M.  Eugene  Pelletan  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work  § 
the  object  of  which  is  to  describe  the  family,  its  constitution,  the 
various  duties  and  privileges  of  its  respective  members,  and  the 
reforms  necessary  to  make  it  what  Christianity  originally  meant 
it  to  be.  The  emancipation  of  woman,  as  advocated  by  the 
.Socialists  of  1 84.8,  finds  no  favour  with  M.  Pelletan,  who,  in  the 
amusing  prologue  to  his  volume,  is  obliged  to  appear  ungallant 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  place  the  ladies  upon  too  high 
a  pedestal.  The  several  chapters  of  the  book  contain  the  history 
of  woman  in  the  various  stages  of  civilization,  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  most  opposite  political  and  religious  systems.  The 
East,  Greece,  Borne,  and  mediaeval  times  supply  their  respective 
elements  in  the  work,  which  concludes  with  a  melancholy  de¬ 
scription  of  woman’s  position  as  it  is  now  in  France.  M.  Pelletan 
contends  that  the  fair  sex  should  be  treated  neither  as  idols  nor  as 
slaves,  and  he  makes  some  practical  suggestions  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  which  few  persons  will  question. 

M.  Amddee  Thierry  has  taken  as  his  peculiar  ground  the  Roman 
Empire  in  its  last  stage  of  dissolution  ||,  and  he  interests  us  by 
animated  pictures  in  which  the  barbarians  and  the  unworthy  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Caesars  appear  in  strong  contrast.  Eufinus, 
Eutropius,  and  Stilicho  are  the  three  characters  whose  portraits  fill 
the  present  volume ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  siege  of  Rome  by 
Alarie  is  one  of  the  episodes  brought  most  prominently  before 
us,  the  reader  may  easily  judge  of  the  interest  of  the  work. 
M.  Thierry  describes  in  his  last  chapter  the  position  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  with  regard  both  to  the  decaying  Empire  and  to 
the  hordes  of  invaders  who  were  taking  possession  of  it  on  all 
sides.  He  criticizes  the  attacks  made  by  St.  Augustin,  Paulus 
Orosius,  and  other  apologetical  writers  against  the  policy  of  Rome, 
and  denounces  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  which  is  so  evident 
throughout  all  their  works.  Thus  it  is,  he  says,  that  party  spirit 
invariably  blinds  even  those  who  really  desire  to  state  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  in  the  fifth  as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  wild  passions  of  men  have  led  them  to  sacrifice  their  country 
and  their  national  independence  to  political  systems  and  a  priori 
theories.  A11  accurate  and  honest  study  of  ourselves,  M.  Thierry 


remarks,  is  the  best  way  of  making  us  indulgent  and  impartial  in 
our  view  of  others. 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas’s  Theatre  * 
contains  four  plays,  the  most  remarkable  one  being  a  melodrama 
entitted  La  Dame  de  Montsoreau,  founded  on  the  novel  of  the  same 
name.  The  plays  of  M.  Dumas  are  not  conspicuous — at  least  his 
latter  ones — for  any  delineation  of  character.  Incident  is  his 
forte ;  and,  with  a  long  list  of  dramatis  persona,  the  prestige  of 
stage  effect,  and  a  few  high-sounding  phrases,  he  rivets  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  crowded  audiences. 

The  Venetian  writer  Carlo  Gozzi  f  lived  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  enjoyed  at  home  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  reputation.  He  was  never  much  known  abroad,  however, 
and  the  present  translation  of  his  plays  is  the  first  that  has  been 
published  in  French.  ForM.  Philarete  Chasles  was  reserved  the 
honour  of  making  Parisian  critics  acquainted  with  Carlo  Gozzi. 
But  M.  Alphonse  Royer  has  done  more  than  give  an  estimate  of  the 
poet’s  intellectual  merits  ;  he  has  selected  five  dramas  out  of  the 
ten  pieces  Jiahesques,  as  he  calls  them,  which  that  author  composed, 
and  thus  enables  us  to  judge  for  ourselves.  Carlo  Gozzi’s  talent, 
as  M.  Royer  remarks,  had  many  points  of  similarity  with  that  of 
the  Spanish  dramatists,  and  he  actually  borrowed  from  the 
literature  of  Spain  the  subjects  of  most  of  his  comedies.  The 
title,  comedies  Jiabesques,  or  fabulous  dramas,  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  works  thus  named  are  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  tales  where  the  marvellous  plays  so  essential 
a  part.  The  volume  before  us  is  well  translated,  and  is  preceded 
by  an  excellent  introduction,  containing  the  life  of  Gozzi  and 
strictures  on  his  particular  style  of  writing. 

*  Theatre  Complet  dl  Alexandre  Dumas.  Yol.  14.  Paris:  Levy. 

f  Theatre  Fiabesquc  de  Carlo  Gozzi,  traduit  cn  Frangais  pour  la  premiere 
fois par  Alphonse  Royer.  Paris:  Levy. 
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London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


TV/fR.  ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS,  Royal  Italian 

-Tt-1-  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Every  Evening:  at  Eight — Engagement  of  the  eminent  Violinist, 
M.  YVieniawski,  for  a  limited  number  of  nights.  Songs  by  Madlle.  Carlotta  Patti  and  Signor 
Ferranti.  Grand  Orchestral  Selection  from  the  “  Afrieaine,”  Classical  Music,  Solos,  Overtures, 
Waltzes,  Quadrilles,  Polkas,  Galops,  &c.,  Every  Evening — Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 
Admission,  One  Shilling. 


*  Les  Finances  Frangaises  sous  la  Iiestauration.  Par  le  Baron  de  Nervo. 
Paris:  Levy. 

j  Testament  Politique  dc  31.  Prudhomme.  Publie  par  son  fils.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

J  La  Victoire  da  Nord  aux  Etats-Unis.  Par  le  Couite  de  Montalembert. 
Paris :  Dentu. 


QTODARE.— ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTIETH  REPRE- 

O  SENTATION. -THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  HALL.- MARVELS 
of  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  by  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Real  Indian  Basket 
Trick,  and  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  as  introduced,  for  the  first  time  m  tins 
country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17, 1865,  by  Colonel  Stodare.  and  only  performed  by  bun  and 
the  Indian  Magicians.  Every  Evening  at  Eight  (.Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  and  at  the 
Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  “Almost  miraculous.  —Vide  limes, 
April  18,  1865. 


§  La  Famille—la  Mere.  Par  E.  Pelletan.  Paris :  Lacroix. 

||  Nouveaux  Jiecits  de  /’ Histoire  Romaine  aux  IVe  ct  Vc  Siccles.  Par 
Amddde  Thierry.  Paris :  Didier. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL— WIN- 

O  'PER  SESSION _ The  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  will  be  given  by  GEORGE  D. 

POLLOCK,  Esq.,  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  2  p.m.  Perpetual  Pupil  s  I ee,  £100;  Compounder  tf. 
£90;  Dental  Pupil’s,  £45. 
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■ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

At  Director-Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  & c. 

During  the  Session  1*05-6,  which  will  commence  on  October  2,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given; 

1.  Chemistry— By  E.  Frankland.  F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy—  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  » 

3.  Natural  History— By  T.  11.  Iluxley,  F.R.S. 

5.  i/iwSflr— Cy  Wartogton  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Otology — By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics- — By  Robert  Willis,  M. A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics— By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  naythome  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  o*  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School). under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Frankland,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  ol 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  ller  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  oh  ain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jcrmyn  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar . 

MNGTON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  TWO 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value  of  £50  a  year  each,  tenable  for  Four  Years, 
will  be  Examined  for  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  13th  and  14th  September,  and 
Annually.  They  are  open  to  all  Comers,  without  restriction,  being  under  Fourteen  years  of  age 
on  the  1st  of  September. 

FOUR  FOUNDATIONERSHIPS  (restricted  to  Sons  of  deceased  Officers)  arc  annually  open 
to  Competition— Two  in  February  and  Two  in  June.  Other  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are 
open  to  all  Members  of  the  School,  viz.:  Four  Junior  of  £20  a  year;  Two  Modern  of  £30  a 
y car  ;  and  Three  to  the  University  of  £50. 

For  Particulars  of  the  Examination  apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Benson,  Master  of  the 
College,  or  to  Geougk  Chance,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  Treasury,  Whitehall,  Loudon. 

TTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester  Terrace, 

-LJL  Hyde  Park. 

The  Junior  Term  begins  September  1G. 

The  Senior  Term,  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  Names  of  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application. 

TTENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W.  Head- Master— F .  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Farington,  Neilgherry 
Hills.  Assisted  by  E.  Thelwai.t..  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridg  •:  Professor  Hi  cm-s, 
F.U.G.S.,  Kind’s  Coll.  London  ;  Mims.  Alphonse  ;  Professor  Scujnzkl  ;  II.  Grantham,  Esq., 
.  rid  others.  Tuition  Fee— Twelve,  Nine,  or  Six  Guineas  per  Annum.  A  few  Vacancies  for 
Boarders.  Term  begins  September  11. 

WILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilburn,  London, 

1-*-  N.W.  Principal —  Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 
H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a  first-class  Education— 
classical,  Mathematical,  and  General;  and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  The  Michaelmas  Term  commences  September  18.— Prospectus  and  Examina¬ 
tion- Report  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

'M'ORLAND  COLLEGE,  for  University.  Professional,  and 

4^*  General  Education — Trinity  Term  will  commence  on  September  4.  There  are  Special 
Classes  lor  the  India  Civil  Service,  &c.— 36  and  37  Norland  Square,  Nottiug  Hill,  W. 

WRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE,  Merton,  Surrey 

(established  1848),  conducted  by  Messrs.  G.  ELLIOTT,  B.A.,  and  A.  G.  DE  CIIAS 
TELAIN —  PUPIL8  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools,  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
and  Mercantile  Pursuits.  The  French  and  German  taught  by  Resident  Native  Graduates. 
Extensive  Playground  and  Cricket-field,  and  a  large  Swimming  Bath.  Reopens  September  2. 

DENMARK  HILL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  London. 

Principal— Mr.  C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  At  the 
above-named  School,  BOYS  of  from  Seven  to  Eighteen  years  of  age  receive  a  sound  and 
careful  Education,  and  are  prepared  either  lor  the  Liberal  Professions  or  for  Commercial 
Pursuits.  The  youngest  Pupils  form  a  separate  Preparatory  Department.  The  House  is  very 
’urge,  and  is  surrounded  by  above  Seven  Acres  of  Land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Boys’  Playgrounds  and  Cricket-field.  Terms,  from  40  to  60  Guineas  per  annum. 
School  will  Reopen  on  Thursday,  September  14.  The  Principal  will  be  at  home  by  Sep¬ 
tember  7 — Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  School;  or  from  Messrs.  Lindsay 
a:  Mason,  81  Basinghull  Street,  and  Messrs.  Kelfe,  School  Booksellers,  150  Aldersgate  Street, 
London. 

(CLARENCE  HOUSE,  Clapkam  Common. — Establishment 

''s-4  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  Gentlemen,  conducted  by  the  Misses  MILLIKEN;  assisted 
by  able  Masters.  The  ensuing  Term  will  commence  on  September  2 — For  Prospectuses,  &e., 
apply  as  above. 

GAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  near  Paris,  France. — The 

ancient  Residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Paris,  situated  in  this  healthy  and  beautiful 
locality,  lias  been  converted  into  an  Establishment  for  superior  Private  Education,  authorized 
by  a  special  decree  of  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  connected  with 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  under  the  denomination  of  “  Ecole  de  Saint  Germain-en-Laye.”  The 
object  in  view  is  to  provide  English  Pupils  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  Language 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  in  France,  without  interrupting  the  Studies  required  for 
Examinations  in  their  own  country.  The  regular  Course  of  Instruction  comprises  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  English,  and  German  Languages,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Trigonometry,  tonic  Sections,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus),  Natural  Sciences  (Che¬ 
mistry,  Mechanics,  Experimental  Physics),  History,  Geography,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing, 
i-  cueing,  and  Gymnastics.  Special  Classes  for  Pupils  entering  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil 
Service,  the  Universities,  or  High  Mercantile  Pursuits.  The  Director  is  assisted  by  a  com¬ 
petent  Staff  of  Masters,  all  Graduates  of  the  Paris  or  German  Universities,  and  all  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Three  Modern  Languages.  The  Religious  Instruction,  &c.,  of  the  English 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

and  TIIE  LINE — Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  best 
Masters,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Moderate  terms.  References  to  Parents 
of  successful  Pupils.  Three  Vacancies — Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road,  Brixton. 

' JjRIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ;  Terms 
moderate.— Address,  Matuematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  VV. 

()XFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  JAMES  RUMSEY, 

M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Rector  ofLlandough,  near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan,  still 

prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  University  Examinations  and  for  Matriculation _ Address, 

Llandough  Rectory,  Cowbridge. 

T  jILITARY  EDUCATION.— The  Rev.  W.  II.  JOHNSTONE, 

M.A.,  for  many  years  attached  to  the  late  Military  College,  Addiscombe,  prepares 
TWELVE  PUPILS.  Of  the  Three  sent  up  at  the  recent  Examination,  Two  were  admitted 

into  the  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  The  Term  begins  on  September  4 _ Address,  Broms- 

grove  House,  Croydon,  S. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  are  Prepared  at 

the  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W — Prospectuses,  &c.  on  application 
to  the  Principal,  A.  D.  Spkanoe,  M.A. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  THE  LINE.— The  FIRST 

’  ’  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  (late)  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 

IlK  Rp'iidenep  t r.  Pnn/lidntpo  Ihr  flip  n  It.  nnd  n  I  I  . . . l. .. 


CANDIDATES  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  for 

^  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS  are  prepared  by  Rev.  A.  BISHOP,  M.A.  Oxford,  and 
E.  C  MUSSON,  Esq.,  M.A.  Cambridge.  Recommended  by  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
G.C.B.,  R.E. ;  Lieut.-General  sir  Harry  Jones,  G.C.B.,  R.E.,  Governor  of  the  lt.M.  and  staff 
Colleges,  Sandhurst ;  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  li,E.,  F.R.S. 

Martyr  Worthy  Rectory,  Winchester. 


GT. 
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1ST  AVAL  CADETSHIPS.— EASTMAN’S  R.N.  ESTABLISH- 

4  x  MENT,  Southsea. 

Sixteen  Pupils  were  sent  up  last  Month  (August)  for  Examination  as  Candidates  for  Naval 

Cadctsnips,  and  ALL  were  SUCCESSFUL _ For  every  information  address  Dr.  Spickernell, 

as  above.  _ 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE,  Berks.  —  Mr.  BARFORD, 

*  ’  Medical  Officer  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  College,  will  be  ready  by  the  12th  of 
September  to  take  a  Small  Number  of  BOARDERS  into  his  House,  to  be  Educated  at  the 
College. 

LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN 

(Cambridge  Graduate,  1st  Class  Poll.  1860),  residing  at  St.  Leonard’s,  offers  a  comfortable 
Home  to  a  few  PUPILS,  whom  he  would  carefully  prepare, either  for  the  Public  Schools, 
the  Universities,  or  their  respective  Vocatious  in  after  life.  Terms,  100  Guineas  per  annum, 
inclusive — Address,  Alpha,  Alexandra  Villa,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

W’  DUCAT  ION  in  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE. —A 

^  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxford),  who  has  had  great  Experience  in  Tuition,  passes  the 
Winter  Months  at  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  will  take  with  him,  in  October,  a  Limited 
Number  of  PUPILS.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials.  —  Address,  the  liev.  S.  U.t 
Messrs.  Rivingtons’,3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

AN  ENGLISH  LADY,  residing  at  Lausanne,  would  he  glad  to 

take  charge  of  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  between  the  ages  of  Ten  and  Sixteen,  to  Educate 
with  her  own  Daughter,  under  u  good  Resident  Governess  and  the  best  Masters.  Terms,  £125 
per  annum  each.  The  highest  references  can  be  given  and  will  be  required — Address,  J.  K., 
J.  C.  Dollman's  Library  and  Reading  Rooms,  7  Western  Road,  Hove,  Brighton. 

(“’OVER N ESS. — A  Well-Educated  GENTLEWOMAN,  expe- 

rienced  in  the  responsible  duties  of  an  Instructress,  is  desirous  of  forming  a  RE¬ 
ENGAGEMENT.  She  undertakes  to  Train  and  Instruct  her  Pupils  in  a  thorough  English 

Education,  French  (acquired  abroad),  German,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Painting _ Address, 

6tating  salary,  &c.,  A.  B.,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

ANTED,  a  COMPANION  PUPIL  to  one  now  being  pre- 

pared  by  an  Assistant-Master  at  a  Public  School,  residing  nenr  Town,  for  the  next 
Indian  Civil  Service  Examination.  Subjects  taken  up:  Classics,  French,  German,  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Science.  Terms,  £15  per  month,  inclusive.— For  references  and  further  particulars,  address 
M.A.,  care  of  F.  Campin,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  HOME. — A  WIDOW  LADY,  residing  with  her  Daughters  in 

a  pleasant  Neighbourhood  a  few  miles  f  rom  London,  and  who  for  many  years  has  had  the 
charge  of  the  Children  of  Parents  residing  abroad,  has  a  VACANCY  for  a  FAMILY.  First- 
class  references  will  be  given  and  expected — Address,  in  the  first  instance,  M.  F.  M.,  Messrs. 
Maynard,  Harris,  &  Grill,  126  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 


WINTER  RESIDENCE 

*  y  CLERGYMAN,  with  many  years’  e: 


for  DELICATE  BOYS.  —  A 

_  .  .  .  experience  in  Tuition,  intends  (accompanied  by  hi3 

Wife)  to  pass  the  Winter  Months  in  the  South  of  France,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  a 
few  PUPILS  to  whom  such  a  change  may  prove  beneficial.  Terms,  for  Eight  Months’ Resi¬ 
dence,  including  Travelling  Expenses  and  every  other  charge,  £140. — Address,  Rev.  J.  T.  A., 
Messrs.  Minshull  &  Hughes,  Booksellers,  Chester. 

THE  NEW  PARTNERSHIP  ACT.—  £6,000  to  £8,000  can 

A  he  INVESTED  in  a  highly  lucrative  BUSINESS.  The  Party  offering  the  money  can, 
in  addition  to  a  good  percentage,  hold  valuable  Security— Freehold,  Leasehold,  and  other. 
None  but  Principals  treated  with,  and  first-class  references  given  and  required. —Apply,  by 
letter  first,  to  A.  D.Z.,  Messrs.  Axford  &  Co.,  8  Craig’s  Court,  Charing  Cross,  with  real  Name 
and  Address. 


TO  STAMMERERS.— A  GENTLEMAN  who  suffered  from  a 

most  obstinate  form  of  Stammering  for  Thirty  Years,  bnffiing  all  previous  uttempts  at 
Removal,  having  recently  Discovered  a  Method  by  which  he  has  entirely  Cured  himself,  is 
desirous  of  imparting  the  Information  to  others  afflicted  in  the  same  manner.  The  plan  is 
very  simple,  easy  of  application,  and  certain  to  be  efficacious.  References  of  the  highest 
character  given _ Address,  Mr.  B.  Beasley,  108  Ledbury  Road,  Westbourne  Grove,  London. 


o 


RPIIAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill, 

near  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Under  the  immediate  Patronage  of 
IIER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

II.R.H.TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

H.R.II.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

This  Charity  was  Established  in  1758  (107  Years  since),  for  20  Boys. 

332  Boys  and  Girls  are  now  in  the  School. 

80  are  received  Annually. 

400  can  be  Accommodated. 

2,272  have  been  Admitted. 

POOR  ORPHAN  and  OTHER  NECESSITOUS  CHILDREN  only  are  the  objects  of 
Ibis  Charity.  The  Committee  very  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  have 
large  means  and  liberal  hearts  for  their  kind  and  generous  assistance.  120  Orphans  (some 
most  distressing  cases)  applied  for  admission  at  the  last  Election,  but  only  35  could  be 
received.  40  will  be  admitted  at  the  next  Election,  and  at  each  Election  in  fu  ure,  or  80 

annually,  as  the  Candidates  for  Election  are  becoming  very  numerous _ Help,  speedy,  efficient 

help,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Offices,  5G  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 

For  a  Life  Governor,  £10  10s.;  Annually,  £1  Is.  Life  Subscriber,  £5  5s.;  Annually,  10s.  6d. 
The  Votes  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  Contribution. 

ABYSSINIAN  CAPTIVES’  LIBERATION  FUND.  —  The 

Relatives  of  the  unfortunate  Prisoners  in  Abyssinia,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  their  release  from  the  painful  Captivity  in  which  they  have  lingered  nearly  two  years, 
have  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  made  originally  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
by  Dr.  Beke,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  that  he  should  go  with  presents  to  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  Theodore,  and  supplicate  for  their  Liberation  in  the  name  of  their  distressed  Families; 
and  theynow  venture  to  APPEAL  to  CHRISTIAN  SYMPATHY  to  assist  them  in  raising  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  £2,000,  which  is  absolutely  required  to  carry  out  this  benevolent  purpose. 

Should  this  Appeal  be  generously  responded  to,  Dr.  Beke  proposes  to  leave  England  by  the 
end  of  September.  The  urgency  of  the  case  is  therefore  apparent. 

This  movement  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Palgrave’s  Mission.  It  is  entirely 
independent  in  its  action,  and  its  object  is  to  provide  against  possible  failure,  which  might  cause 
another  year’s  imprisonment  of  the  Captives,  and  even  prove  fatal  to  their  Lives.  Letters  from 
Abyssinia  to  May  30  state,  “  Condition  unaltered.” 

Contributions  to  the  Abyssinian  Captives’ Liberation  Fund  (which  will  be  duly  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  Times  newspaper)  are  requested  to  be  paid  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Bosanquet  & 
Co.,  73  Lombard  Street. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Purday  (Father-in-law  of  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Stern),  24  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
will  be  happy  to  answer  all  inquiries. 

Madeira.  —  hospital  for  consumption  and 

DISEASES  of  the  CHEST,  BROMPTON. 

The  Committee  of  Management  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that,  through  the  kindness  of 
Some  Friends  in  Madeira,  they  are  prepared  to  afford  Twenty  Male  Patients  the  privilege  of 
passing  the  ensuing  Winter  in  that  salubrious  Climate.  The  Expenses  of  the  Patients  out  and 
home  will  be  paid  by  the  Hospital,  and  they  will  be  received  and  provided  for  at  Madeira  by  a 
Local  Committee  presided  over  by  Captain  Euskine,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul.  Suitable  Cases 
will  be  selected  by  the  Medical  Committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  are  REQUESTED,  as  the  Arrangements  organized  in  the  Island  lead, 
to  the  hope  that,  if  the  proposed  Experiment  prove  successful,  it  may  be  continued,  and  per¬ 
manently  extend  the  Benefits  of  this  Charity. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Sec. 
HENRY  DOBBIN,  Sec. 

TYTICE.— HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.— For  a  Card  and  full 

4  x  Particulars  of  this  First  Class  HOTEL,  now  greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved,  address  at 
the  Hotel,  Madame  Pontf.t,  Manager  (from  the  Pavilion,  Folkestone) ;  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Mediterranean  Hotel  Company,  6  Dove  Court,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

/^LIFTON  DOWN  HOTEL,  Clifton. — Near  the  Suspension 

Bridge _ This  New  HOTEL  is  NOW  OPEN,  with  COFFEE-ROOM  for  LADIES,  and 

every  Modern  Convenience.  Moderate  Charges,  by  a  fixed  Tariff. 

Clifton  Hotel  Compauy,  Limited.  CHARLES  LEAL,  Manager. 

WHITEBAIT  at  GREENWICH.— THOMAS  QUARTER- 

*  »  MAINE  &  CO.  beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  WHITEBAIT  is  still  in  excellent 
Season,  and  that  they  intend  to  serve  it  till  the  end  of  the  Month. 

Ship  Hotel,  September  1, 1865. 

TJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park,  Rick- 

A  A  mond  Ilill,  Surrey _ Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Uuiv _ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
W uter,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 
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THE  QUEEN. 

OSENAU  is  said  to  be  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  the 
memories  with  which  it  is  associated  may  well  possess  a 
melancholy  charm  for  the  august  person  who  was  recently  an 
inhabitant  of  the  castle.  The  memorial  ceremonies  of  Coburg 
are  terminated,  and  there  is  a  general  hope  or  wish  that,  having 
followed  on  many  similar  celebrations,  they  may  be  the  last  of 
their  kind.  Excess  even  in  the  feelings  which  command  the 
most  universal  sympathy  provokes  an  inevitable  reaction,  and 
the  regret  which  is  fitly  symbolized  by  an  escutcheon  or  a 
tomb  becomes  dissipated  and  vulgarized  by  laborious  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  hundred  monumental  structures.  In  the  consider¬ 
able  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  almost  every  possible  tribute  has  been  paid  to 
virtues  which  were  perhaps  insufficiently  recognised  in  his 
lifetime.  Poetry,  and  such  plastic  art  as  faintly  survives  in 
England,  have  commemorated  the  dead,  and  striven  to  comfort 
the  survivor.  The  whole  community  was  anxious  to  make 
good  any  previous  want  of  full  appreciation,  and  a  warmer 
feeling  prompted  the  expression  of  public  sorrow  as  an  echo 
and  a  solace  to  profound  personal  grief.  There  will  be  pro¬ 
portional  disappointment  if  the  mourning  of  a  nation  proves 
to  have  been  misunderstood  and  wasted.  There  is  pro¬ 
found  truth  in  the  divine  paradox  that  the  dead  must 
bury  their  dead,  for  the  living  have  ever  duties  to  discharge 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  graveyard.  Even  when  slaves 
and  captives  were  sacrificed  on  the  funeral  pile  of  a  hero, 
his  survivors  and  successors  inherited  his  task,  instead  of  fur¬ 
nishing  an  ignoble  contrast  to  his  career.  Prince  Albert’s 
conscientious  devotion  to  business,  combined  with  varied 
intellectual  activity,  almost  amounted  to  genius ;  and  if  a  mind 
so  manly  and  simple  had  yearned  for  posthumous  worship,  he 
would  assuredly  not  have  selected  his  votaries  among  contem¬ 
plative  anchorites.  Nor  would  it  have  been  less  repugnant  to 
his  tastes  that  his  political  and  social  experiments  should 
become  petrified,  like  fragmentary  sectarian  dogmas,  into 
authoritative  and  inimitable  institutions.  Sensible  men  wish 
neither  themselves  nor  their  opinions  to  become  idols,  instead 
of  acting  as  living  energies,  or  germinating  as  pregnant  sug¬ 
gestions.  Only  pedantic  and  selfish  testators  attempt  to 
control  future  generations.  There  is  sufficient  time  for  ac¬ 
tivity,  whether  judicious  or  mistaken,  during  the  daytime  in 
which  alone  any  man  ought  to  work. 

The  English  taste  is  not  averse  to  the  preservation  of  organic 
forms  after  they  have  wholly  or  partially  lost  their  primitive 
vitality.  Nor  is  it  merely  with  the  superstitious  instinct  which 
induced  the  Athenian  Republic  to  elect  every  year  a  titular 
king,  that  the  titles  and  ostensible  prerogatives  of  mediaeval 
Royalty  have  been  sedulously  respected  while  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  passed  through  incessant  changes.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  ceremonial  primacy,  restrained  within  certain 
invisible  limits,  serves  as  well  for  use  as  for  decoration. 
While  imaginative  loyalty  attends  on  ancient  descent  and  on 
pre-eminent  station,  the  divinity  which  hedges  a  King  is  con¬ 
veniently  tempered  by  the  undisputed  mortality  of  his 
Ministers.  Although  the  mechanical  necessity  for  the  original 
arches  and  buttresses  has  been  largely  superseded  by  hidden 
cramps  and  supplementary  contrivances,  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  depart  altogether  from  the  old  constitutional  design.  In 
popular  estimation,  as  in  conventional  language,  the  State  is 
represented  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Sovereign  performs  a 
simple  duty  in  renouncing  the  immunities  of  a  private  person. 
Despotic  rulers  have  often  affected  a  plainness  of  habits  and 
manners  which  only  served  more  forcibly  to  remind  their 
subjects  of  their  unquestioned  power;  but  monarchs  who 
reign  instead  of  governing  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with 
etiquette.  If  forms,  as  they  pass  into  fictions,  were  absolutely 
empty,  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  allow  the  dead  leaves  to 
fall ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  a  latent  capacity  for 
usefulness  still  remains  in  an  ancient  institution.  The  negative 


advantages  of  English  Royalty  may  perhaps  not  exhaust  its 
valuable  functions.  The  Grand  Elector,  whom  Sieyes  vainly 
attempted  to  reproduce  in  one  of  his  imaginary  constitutions, 
affords  exemption  from  a  Presidential  canvass,  as  bishops 
supply  a  happy  alternative  to  General  Assemblies.  With  a 
permanent  King  it  is  possible  to  endure  a  moveable  Cabinet, 
and  consequently  to  vest  the  real  direction  of  affairs  in  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  majority.  Even  when  party  feeling  runs  high,  the 
chief  authority  in  the  State  stands  above  the  attacks  of  faction. 
An  able  incumbent  of  the  throne  would  probably  convert  into 
an  instrument  of  political  influence  the  impartial  position 
which  is  at  the  same  time  his  duty  and  his  privilege.  If  the 
Prince  Consort  had  lived  to  old  age,  he  would  have  survived 
all  his  teachers  and  early  advisers,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
characteristn  modesty  and  discretion,  he  might  have  exerted 
the  authority  of  a  statesman  who  for  forty  or  fifty  years 
had  never  for  a  day  been  out  of  office.  The  Crown  has  still,, 
in  some  cases,  a  power  of  personal  selection  among  rival  leaders 
of  the  dominant  party ;  and,  in  the  few  public  questions  which 
are  supposed  to  interest  the  Court,  the  eager  conformity  of 
Ministers  and  candidates  for  office  has  long  served  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  standing  joke.  A  mere  favourite  would  be 
intolerable  to  Parliament,  but  a  statesman  inspires  additional 
confidence  when  he  is  known  to  command  Royal  support. 
South  Kensington  itself  is  principally  obnoxious  because  it  is 
not  administered  by  the  recognised  servants  of  the  Crown.  If 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  in  earnest,  he  might,  perhaps, 
almost  have  carried  his  proposal  for  stuccoing  half  a  mile  of 
brick  wall  in  honour  of  an  august  memory. 

The  country  has  never  haggled  about  the  large  debt  of 
gratitude  which  it  has  incurred  during  the  present  reign. 
The  Court  has  been  a  model  of  dignity,  of  prudence,  and 
of  all  domestic  virtues;  and  in  the  performance  of  politi¬ 
cal  duties,  whether  serious  or  ceremonial,  the  Queen  has 
been  conscientiously  indefatigable.  Although  no  previous 
quarter  of  a  century  has,  on  the  whole,  been  so 
tranquil  and  prosperous,  there  have  been  times  when 
discontent  would  readily  have  fastened  on  any  act  of  Royal 
misconduct.  Since  1837,  there  have  been  several  changes 
of  Ministry,  and  it  was  impossible  that  all  statesmen  should 
be  equally  acceptable  at  Court ;  but  neither  the  Queen 
nor  the  Prince  in  his  lifetime  Avas  ever  accused  of  with¬ 
holding  the  proper  support  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  day.  The 
educated  classes  can,  perhaps,  hardly  judge  how  far  the 
general  loyalty  is  still  ideal  and  personal.  In  remote  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  simple  constitution  of  the  Old  Testament  still  satis¬ 
fies  the  popular  mind ;  and  some  years  ago,  old  women  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  hearing  that  vaccination  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory,  told  one  another,  with  regret  rather  than  Avith  sur¬ 
prise  or  disapproval,  that  the  Queen,  in  imitation  of  Herod,  had 
commanded,  in  virtue  of  a  recognised  prerogative,  a  general 
murder  of  the  innocents.  Republican  artisans  in  Northern  towns 
have  sufficient  objects  for  jealousy  in  master  manufacturers, 
and  in  the  less  known  monopolists  of  land,  Avho  are  supposed 
to  constitute  a  corrupt  aristocracy.  The  Crown  is  known  to 
have  allied  itself  in  other  countries  Avith  the  democracy,  and 
one  elevated  land-mark  in  a  fen  rather  illustrates  than  dis¬ 
turbs  the  prevalent  equality  of  level.  As  misconceptions  of 
the  true  character  of  English  Royalty  diminish  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  the  beneficent  operation  of  the 
ancient  form  is  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  Foreigners 
have  often  remarked  Avith  surprise  that  the  Avealtliiest  and 
proudest  peers  consider  themselves  honoured  by  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  service  of  the  Court.  To  the  country  at  large 
the  display  of  Royal  splendour,  as  long  as  undue  extravagance 
is  avoided,  has  always  been  agreeable. 

Among  many  proofs  of  the  profound  respect  which  is  felt  for 
the  reigning  Sovereign  may  be  counted  extreme  umvillingness 
to  offer  censure,  criticism,  or  advice.  Those  who  are  most  fully 
convinced  of  the  inexpediency  of  a  partial  abdication  are  never¬ 
theless  reluctant  to  tender  any  suggestion  Avhich  might  seem 
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unpalatable  or  intrusive.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  true  that,  in 
common  estimation,  as  by  legal  rule,  the  Queen  can  do  no 
wrong.  The  credit  which  has  been  earned  has  not  yet  been 
exhausted  by  long  retirement  from  public  life.  Excess  in 
fidelity  and  earnest  feeling  would  readily  be  excused  if  it 
were  checked  at  last ;  but  the  nation  may  in  time  become 
tired  of  monotonous  grief,  and  tombs  enough  have  been 
built.  A  King  or  a  Queen  is  only  life  ,  tenant  of  an  estate, 
with  a  moral  right  in  the  reversioner  to  impeachment 
of  waste.  If  the  dues  are  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
they  may  not  hereafter  be  easily  resumed.  It  is  true  that 
levees  and  drawing-rooms  are  not  institutions  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  that  they  are  probably  more  tedious  to 
the  principal  performer  than  to  the  crowded  guests ;  but  a 
general  who  despises  salutes,  or  a  bishop  who  loses  temper  at 
the  sight  of  a  white  neckcloth,  is  not  more  anomalous  in  his 
tastes  than  a  king  who  dislikes  the  obeisances  of  his  subjects. 
For  several  years  various  members  of  the  Koyal  Family  have 
been  employed  to  receive  the  homage  which  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  person  of  the  Queen.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  Peeress,  a  Lady  Mayoress,  or  a  wax  doll  might 
discharge  the  material  duty  of  standing  in  the  corner  of 
a  room  while  gentlemen  or  ladies  defile  past  in  unwonted 
splendour  of  attire ;  but  the  essence  of  the  transaction 
is  the  acknowledgment  that  the  Queen  is  the  head  of 
society,  owing  reciprocal  duties  to  those  who  come  to  offer 
their  respectful  salutations.  Except  under  the  pressure  of 
heavy  affliction,  the  Queen  has  set  an  admirable  example 
to  privileged  idlers  who  attempt  to  cheat  the  community 
of  a  trivial  consideration  for  their  abundant  wages.  Young 
officers  who  shirk  parades,  and  young  peers  who  shirk  Select 
Committees,  ought  not  to  be  able  to  allege,  in  precedent 
or  excuse,  the  eccentricities  of  a  nobler  character  in  a  more 
dignified  station.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Queen  to  go  to  a 
drawing-room,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  curate  to  go  to  church. 
The  losses  which  sadden  life  scarcely  justify  the  disuse  of 
pleasure,  and  they  can  never  excuse  the  abandonment  of 
official  functions. 


LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  FItANCE. 

THERE  is  only  one  political  movement  in  the  France  of 
the  present  day  which  has  any  life  or  promise  in  it,  and 
that  is  the  movement  for  local  self-government,  or,  as  the 
French  call  it,  decentralization.  Men  of  all  parties  agree,  or 
seem  to  agree,  in  desiring  it.  Even  the  Emperor  considers  it 
a  good  thing  for  the  country  that  the  action  of  the  central 
power  should  be  diminished,  and  that  people  should  be  left  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs.  The  recent  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  have  excited  an  unusual  amount  of  interest,  and  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  control  the  returns  throughout  the  great 
centres  of  population  and  industry,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  had  to  console  himself  with  the  theory  that  the 
Government  is  above  all  parties,  and  likes  to  see  one  candi¬ 
date  elected  quite  as  well  as  another.  And  now  a  detailed 
project  for  the  development  of  local  self-government  has  been 
framed  with  great  care  and  published  by  a  band  of  zealous  re¬ 
formers  living  at  Nancy  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  They  have 
carefully  consideredthe  various  points  that  suggested  themselves 
as  most  interesting  and  most  important,  and  have  decided  the 
inevitable  differences  of  opinion  that  arose  in  their  circle 
by  ascertaining  and  recording  the  views  of  the  majority. 
Having  completed  their  scheme,  they  submitted  it  to  a  large 
number  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  parties  in  France ; 
and  in  an  appendix  to  their  publication  they  have  printed  the 
letters  addressed  to  them  by  those  to  whom  the  receipt  of  the 
pamphlet  offered  a  convenient  occasion  of  discussing  a  political 
topic  of  such  great  importance.  The  French  public  has 
therefore  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  examining  a  definite  ! 
project  which  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being- 
drawn  up  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  on 
which  they  write,  but  also  of  seeing  the  opinions  of  most  j 
of  the  leading  politicians  of  France  on  local  self-government.  I 
Many  of  these  eminent  critics  find  some  faults  in  the  particular  I 
scheme  submitted  to  them  ;  and  M.  Guizot,  more  particularly,  J 
takes  an  opportunity  to  show  that  he  really  instituted  the  j 
proper  kind  of  local  government  under  the  Orleans  dynasty.  ( 
But,  whatever  minor  objections  they  may  raise,  men  of  all 
parties  concur  in  considering  that  the  only  chance  which  now 
remains  to  France  of  waking  from  the  political  apathy 
into  which  it  has  fallen  is  the  institution  of  such  j 
arrangements  in  the  organization  of  departments  as  will  give 
men  the  habit  of  judging  and  acting  for  themselves  in  the 
administration  of  local  matters.  As  M.  D’Haussonville 
justly  remarks  in  one  of  the  letters  printed  in  the  appendix, 
a  movement  can  scarcely  result  altogether  in  nothing  when  it  ! 


has  the  warm  support  of  men  so  little  of  the  same  political 
i  school  as  M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  M.  Guizot,  of  M.  de 
Falloux  and  M.  Simon,  of  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Jules  Favre, 
of  M.  Pelletan  and  M.  de  Montalembert.  It  is  significant, 
however,  of  the  present  state  of  France,  that  these  statesmen 
not  only  agree  in  supporting  some  plan  like  that  which  the 
reformers  of  Nancy  have  drawn  up,  but  also  all  concur  in 
severely  denouncing  the  steps  which,  under  the  Emperor’s 
direction,  have  actually  been  taken  towards  decentralization. 
What  has  been  done  is  to  make  the  Prefet  much  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  powerful.  He  is  allowed  to  do  more  as  he  pleases, 

[  except  when  he  has  to  render  political  services.  This  is  not 
at  all  what  the  reformers  wish  for.  They  wish  the  Prefet 
to  have  much  less  power,  instead  of  having  greater  power 
;  than  he  had.  They  want  to  strip  him  of  all  his  functions 
except  those  which  would  remain  to  him  as  the  repre- 
1  sentative  of  the  Government  in  matters  common  to  the  whole 
of  France,  and  they  wish  to  see  these  functions  assigned  to 
one  or  more  persons  elected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
district. 

I  The  scheme  of  self-government  which  is  recommended  in 
;  this  pamphlet  is  as  follows : — The  department  is  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  as  now,  by  the  Conseil-General,  and  the  department  is 
j  to  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  cantons  or  assemblages 
of  communes,  each  canton  being  represented  by  its  own 
j  municipal  body.  Every  commune  in  its  turn  is  to  have  its 
Maire  and  its  communal  council.  It  would  manage  its  own 
property,  and  be  permitted  to  give  leases  for  a  limited  period ; 
it  would  keep  up  its  local  by-roads ;  it  would  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  churches,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  would  have  a  power  of  taxing  itself  j 
provided  that  the  sums  levied  did  not  pass  the  limits 
which  the  Legislative  Body  might  think  proper  to  prescribe. 
It  would  be  just  as  if,  in  England,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
were  passed  authorizing  every  parish  to  levy  rates  not 
exceeding  a  certain  number  of  pence  in  the  pound,  and 
then  the  parish  were  left  to  decide  how  nearly  it  would 
approach  the  legal  limits.  But  the  communes  are  in 
most  instances  too  humble,  too  ignorant,  poor,  and  rude,  to 
know  what  is  for  their  own  good ;  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  placed,  for  many  purposes,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
canton,  and  in  some  instances  under  the  still  higher  authority 
and  guidance  of  the  Conseil-General.  Some  intervention  of 
the  Government  is,  however,  to  be  permitted.  Frenchmen 
cannot  easily  go  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  Government  alto¬ 
gether  from  anything,  and  so  it  is  proposed  that  the  Maire 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Government  out  of  certain  names  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Municipal  Council.  The  canton,  which  is 
substituted  for  the  existing  division  of  the  arrondissement, 
would  be  represented  by  a  Cantonal  Council,  destined,  among 
other  things,  to  do  what  the  Sous-Prefet  does,  and  thus  to 
replace  him  as  the  delegates  of  the  Conseil-General  are  to 
replace  the  Prefet.  It  would  preside  over  the  vicinal 
roads  and  works  of  irrigation,  and,  in  fact,  over  every 
public  interest  that  affected  not  one  commune  but  many, 
and  yet  did  not  affect  a  whole  department.  The  Conseil- 
General  would  preside  over  these  higher  and  wider 
interests.  At  present  the  Councils  deliberate,  but  do  not 
decide.  They  only  consult  as  to  what  they  shall  recommend 
to  the  Government  authorities.  Under  the  reformed  system, 
they  would  themselves  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in  all 
matters  in  their  province.  The  capital  reform  of  all,  how¬ 
ever — a  reform  which  its  authors  think  will  surprise  all  who 
hear  of  it  for  the  first  time— is  the  creation  of  an  executive 
committee  of  this  Conseil-General.  This  idea,  although 
apparently  calculated  to  take  away  the  breath  of  a  modern 
Frenchman,  may,  we  are  told,  be  traced  back  to  Necker,  and 
is  actually  realized  in  Belgium.  It  certainly  is  necessary  to 
make  the  general  scheme  theoretically  perfect ;  for  if  the 
execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  Conseil-General  was  entrusted 
to  the  Prefet,  that  functionary  would  execute  just  as  much  of 
these  decisions  as  he  thought  proper,  and  no  more.  If  the  de¬ 
partments  are  really  to  govern  themselves,  they  must  exclude 
the  Prefet  from  their  affairs  altogether,  and  a  theoretical  reform 
may  as  well  be  made  as  bold  and  as  sweeping  as  possible. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  such  a  complete  change  in  the 
organization  of  French  social  life  being  really  carried  out? 
For  the  present  there  is  obviously  none.  Indeed,  within  the 
last  few  days,  a  Conseil-General  that  took  upon  itself  to  pass 
resolutions  expressive  of  a  wish  for  a  little  more  liberty  of 
action  has  received  a  severe  official  rebuke.  And  when  we 
look  at  the  series  of  letters  from  eminent  statesmen  given  in 
the  appendix,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  main  object  in  the 
mind  of  every  writer  is,  if  not  to  upset,  yet  to  transform  the 
Empire.  One  of  them  very  candidly  remarks  that,  in  his 
opinion,  what  France  really  wants  is  a  weak  Government.  A 
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Government  powerless  to  interfere  might  possibly  suit  some  very 
intelligent  Frenchmen  who  are  very  unlike  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen,  but  it  certainly  would  not  suit  Napoleon  III. 
The  Emperor  is  probably  not  at  all  insincere  when  he  occasion¬ 
ally  recommends  an  increase  of  municipal  freedom,  lie  sees 
how  much  more  stable  Governments  have  been  in  England, 
where  this  liberty  exists,  than  they  have  been  in  France,  where 
revolution  after  revolution  has  succeeded  simply  because  those 
who  have  conducted  it  have  managed  to  place  themselves  in 
the  centre  of  the  vast  machinery  of  administration.  Fie  also,  it 
may  be  imagined,  often  regrets  the  zeal  of  too  zealous  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  wishes  that  the  employment  of  strong  political  pres¬ 
sure  were  reserved  for  great  occasions.  But  if  he  is  willing 
that  municipal  liberty  should  be  augmented,  he  can  only  be 
willing  that  this  increase  should  extend  to  the  lower  steps  of 
the  social  ladder.  If  peasants,  and  priests,  and  small  coimtry 
proprietors  debated  a  little  more  freely  whether  a  cross-road 
was  to  be  made  or  enlarged,  it  might  amuse  them,  and  could 
not  hurt  the  Government.  But  it  would  be  very  different 
if  the  leading  men  of  a  department  were  to  conduct  im¬ 
portant  affairs  through  executive  committees  of  their  own 
selection,  and  assume  a  position  that  would  be  always  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Government,  and  might  often  be  hostile  to  it. 
The  Empire  cannot  possibly  co-exist  with  liberty  of  opinion 
in  the  governing  classes,  and  the  higher  the  institution  it  tries 
to  control,  the  severer  must  the  control  be  that  it  exercises. 
At  the  cost  of  any  kind  and  extent  of  bribery,  tyranny,  and 
interference,  it  must  have  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  so  entirely 
in  its  power  that  the  Opposition,  however  well  it  may  talk 
and  however  forcibly  it  may  argue,  shall  never  determine  the 
course  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy.  It  need  not  be  quite  so 
omnipotent  in  a  Conseil-General,  but  it  must  take  care  that 
the  Prefet  always  retains  the  department  under  his  control. 
It  may  watch  a  little  less  closely  over  an  arrondissement,  and 
it  may  treat  the  aspirations  of  a  commune  with  a  contemptuous 
indulgence.  So  iar  the  Emperor  can  go  on  the  road  towards 
local  self-government,  but  no  further,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
a  truth  so  obvious  is  as  clear  at  Nancy  as  anywhere  else. 
But  those  honourable  and  clever  Frenchmen  who  sigh  over  the 
political  blank  to  which  all  are  condemned  under  the  Empire, 
except  the  Emperor  and  his  agents,  may  hope  that  by 
wakening  a  wish  in  France  for  municipal  liberty  they  may  do 
something  towards  rekindling  a  desire  for  political  liberty  also. 
No  one  who  knows  the  effect  of  a  political  theory  on  the 
French  mind,  when  it  has  once  seized  on  it,  can  say  that  the 
attempt  will  altogether  and  ultimately  fail.  But  in  this 
instance  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  for  Frenchmen  have  got 
so  thoroughly  into  the  habit  of  expecting  and  wishing  to  be 
governed  in  every  detail  of  life,  that  to  ask  them  to  throw 
aside  this  habit,  and  begin  the  contrary  habit  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  themselves,  is  to  invite  them  to  make  one  of  the 
very  greatest  changes  that  a  nation  could  undergo. 


AMERICA. 

THE  first  political  trial  has  commenced  at  Washington 
before  a  military  Commission.  Wirtz,  lately  keeper  of 
the  Andersonville  prison,  is  charged  with  the  singular  offence 
of  a  conspiracy  with  General  Lee,  the  Confederate  Secretary 
of  War,  and  others,  to  maltreat  the  Federal  prisoners,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  war.  As  General  Lee  must  have  conspired 
with  Wirtz  if  Wirtz  conspired  with  General  Lee,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  principal  culprit  should  remain  unmolested 
if  his  subordinate  accomplice  is  guilty.  The  indictment 
involves  an  acknowledgment  that  there  was  a  legal  state  of 
war,  and  by  implication  it  acquits  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  both 
of  treason  and  of  cruelty  to  the  prisoners.  The  disgraceful 
letter  in  which  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  apologized  by 
anticipation  for  the  murder  of  the  Confederate  President, 
although  it  has  been  republished  in  the  American  papers, 
seems  to  have  failed  of  its  intended  effect.  Except  among  the 
most  unprincipled  members  of  the  Republican  faction,  the 
clamour  for  blood  has  subsided,  and  general  opinion  favours  a 
genuine  reconciliation  with  the  South.  The  Government,  or 
rather  the  President,  understands  the  prudence  of  allowing  time 
for  the  subsidence  of  angry  passions,  and  lor  the  settlement  of 
a  social  condition  which  is  still  imperfectly  understood.  The 
unconstitutional  process  of  confiscation  appears  to  be  suspended, 
and  the  cruel  provisions  of  the  amnesty  will  perhaps  never  be 
enforced  if  the  conquered  party  accepts  in  good  faith  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  defeat.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  agitation  for 
negro  suffrage  has  failed,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  irresistible 
coalition  will  be  formed  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
moderate  Republicans.  The  former  supporters  of  M'Clellan 
numbered  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  Northern  population  in 


time  of  war,  and  their  strength  must  have  been  greatly 
increased  now  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  accuse  them  of 
complicity  with  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Whenever  the 
Southern  States  are  wholly  or  partially  readmitted  to  the 
exercise  of  constitutional  functions,  the  Democratic  party,  no 
longer  divided  by  embarrassing  questions  of  slavery,  will 
probably  resume  its  former  supremacy.  The  extreme  Repub¬ 
licans  acknowledge  their  weakness  by  adopting,  as  an  element 
of  their  policy,  the  selection  of  soldiers  for  civil  office.  Military 
candidates  would  command  a  natural  preference  at  elections 
even  if  American  voters  were  in  the  habit  of  digressing  into 
considerations  of  personal  fitness,  and  it  will  be  as  easy  for 
Democrats  as  for  Republicans  to  profit  by  the  popularity  of 
the  army. 

In  one  great  department  of  public  affairs  the  Democrats  have 
the  certainty  of  future  triumph.  A  politician  who  wishes  to 
organize  a  party  can  desire  nothing  better  than  the  exclusive 
advocacy  of  a  sound  doctrine  which  happens  to  be  temporarily 
obscured.  The  Republicans  have  identified  their  cause  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  absurdest  of  tariffs,  and,  although  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  for  a  time  prolong  their  exclusive  policy, 
common  sense  and  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  are  certain 
to  prevail  in  the  end.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
duties  which  were  really  recommended  by  the  cupidity  of 
manufacturers  found  a  plausible  apology  in  the  obvious  wants 
of  the  revenue.  At  a  later  period,  the  dominant  Republicans 
of  New  England  ventured  to  diminish  the  Customs’  receipts 
by  several  millions,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  the 
prices  of  home-made  commodities.  It  was  dangerous  to 
oppose  any  measure  which  was  promoted  by  the  war- 
i  party,  and  the  populace  was  easily  deluded  by  appeals  to 
a  mistaken  patriotism,  and  to  a  vulgar  and  foolish  animo- 
I  sity  against  England.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace,  free 
discussion  is  gradually  reviving,  and  many  writers  and 
speakers,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  are  taking  occa- 
^  sion  to  expose  the  impudent  fallacies  which  pass  current  in 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  the  sophisms  of  Protectionists  have  become  not  so  much 
obsolete  as  unintelligible  to  Englishmen.  It  is  now  obvious  to 
all  men  that,  although  taxes  are  necessary  for  public  objects, 
there  is  neither  justice  nor  expediency  in  adding  to  the 
demands  of  the  State  a  percentage  lor  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
certain  producers.  For  four  or  five  years  the  last  protective 
duties  have  disappeared  from  the  English  tariff,  although 
American  twaddlers  still  prate  about  taxes  on  tea,  on  wine,  or 
on  tobacco,  as  precedents  for  their  own  bounties  on  Lon  or  on 
cotton  fabrics.  The  distinction  between  duties  for  revenue  and 
duties  for  protection  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  numerous 
opponents  of  the  Republican  policy.  Mr.  Bright  himself, 
though  his  strong  political  passions  have  often  disturbed  his 
economic  perceptions,  will  be  unable  to  encourage  his  partisans 
in  their  antipathy  to  free-trade.  When  the  Americans  become 
convinced  that  their  leaders  are  making  them  ridiculous,  they 
will  insist  on  the  public  recognition  of  truths  which  have 
ceased  in  Europe  to  be  doubtful.  Imitation  of  England  will 
be  less  unpalatable  than  acknowledged  inferiority. 

The  demonstrations  of  free-traders  will  receive  abundant 
practical  illustration  in  the  contraband  trade  by  sea  and  by 
land.  The  smuggler  has  long  been  known  as  an  auxiliary  of 
free-traders,  although  it  is  one  object  of  their  efforts  to  render 
his  operations  impossible.  Unless  the  Canadians  are  insane 
enough  to  undertake  the  burden  of  an  alien  debt  by  adopting 
the  American  tariff,  it  is  evident  that  European  goods  will  be 
imported  across  the  Northern  frontier  with  perfect  immunity 
from  taxation.  The  courteous  journalists  of  the  Republican 
party,  while  they  admit  the  risk  of  free  imports,  announce 
that  the  disturbance  of  their  own  financial  arrangements  will 
be  resented  by  the  annexation  of  the  provinces,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  establishment  of  Federal  Custom-houses  in  the  ports 
of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  There  is  no  other  country  in 
which  shameless  rapacity  and  injustice  could  be  avowed  with 
equal  candour  or  cynicism ;  but  the  menace  is  idle  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  American  people,  and  neither 
Canada  nor  England  will  be  required  to  repel  a  wanton  and 
wicked  aggression.  Even  if  fiscal  extortion  were  to  be 
followed  by  territorial  robbery,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
seal  the  vast  territory  of  the  Republic.  The  harbours  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  long  Mexican  frontier,  would 
provide  sufficient  inlets  for  the  commodities  which  monopolists 
desire  to  exclude.  It  is  impossible  permanently  to  enlist 
millions  of  consumers  in  a  self-denying  conspiracy  with  the 
vendors  who  temporarily  profit  at  their  expense.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  fortunate  that  the  policy  of  protection  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  predominance  of  a  faction,  and  that  the 
South,  with  its  Democratic  allies,  is  accustomed  to  proclaim 
its  advocacy  of  free-trade.  It  is  true  that  the  question  was 
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always  made  subordinate  to  the  more  interesting  cause  of 
slavery,  and  that  it  was  habitually  used  for  the  purpose  of 
bargaining  with  the  North ;  but  the  Democrats,  who  have  been 
utterly  defeated  on  an '  untenable  issue,  will  gladly  transfer 
their  energies  to  a  controversy  in  which  they  are  clearly  in 
the  right. 

It  is  possible  that  a  rational  system  of  commerce  may  at 
some  future  time  mitigate  the  asperities  of  American  feeling. 
There  is  much  exaggeration  in  the  popular  theory  that  unre¬ 
stricted  trade  effectually  cures  national  prejudice  and  hostility  ; 
but  undoubtedly  the  old  practice  of  monopoly  and  exclusion 
involved  elements  of  dangerous  antagonism.  The  amiable 
theorists  who  propose  to  correct  Canadian  smuggling  by 
annexation  only  reproduce,  in  a  more  shameless  form,  the 
principles  which  were  once  universally  adopted.  Almost  all 
the  conquests  of  England  in  the  last  great  war  were  valued  as 
markets,  or  as  farms  where  manufactured  goods  might  be  con¬ 
sumed,  and  where  sugar  or  tobacco  might  be  produced.  It  is 
now  understood  that  it  is  possible  to  frequent  a  shop  without  a 
preliminary  process  of  ejectment.  The  United  States  are, 
in  ordinary  times,  more  useful  to  England  in  their  independent 
capacity  than  when,  as  colonies,  they  admitted  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  regulate  their  trade.  Even 
in  America  there  are  economists  capable  of  perceiving  that 
free-trade  with  Canada  is  as  profitable  as  annexation,  and  less 
invidious.  The  more  popular  opinion  is  perhaps,  for  the 
present,  expressed  by  the  admirable  public  instructors  who 
console  themselves  for  the  failure  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
by  the  reflection  that  they  dislike  England,  and  that  they 
desire  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  a  community 
which  declined  to  engage  in  their  own  national  disputes. 
Merchants  probably  appreciate  more  justly  the  convenience  of 
an  early  study  of  the  price  lists  of  Liverpool,  of  London, 
or  of  Hamburg ;  and  business  interests  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevail  over  the  weakness  of  the  only  nation  which  professedly 
regulates  its  policy  by  feelings  of  irritation  or  of  spite.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  happy  in  the  possession  of 
resources  which  enable  them  to  indulge  with  comparative 
impunity  in  almost  any  political  or  economical  caprice.  Their 
boundless  territory,  fertilized  by  a  growing  population,  ensures 
a  constant  advance  in  wealth,  even  if  Congress  persists  in 
raising  the  price  of  every  ton  of  iron  and  of  every  yard  of 
calico.  National  magniloquence  can  scarcely  exceed  the  phy¬ 
sical  greatness  which  it  celebrates,  and  perfect  impunity 
attends  all  possible  verbal  affronts  to  foreign  nations.  Con¬ 
scious  greatness  may  perhaps  ^ultimately  correct  the  indigenous 
mania  for  boasting. 


TIIE  MEETING  AT  DARMSTADT. 

THIS  week  there  has  been  a  meeting  at  Darmstadt  which, 
made  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  very 
natural  and  very  unimportant,  but  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  actually  exist,  was  invested  with  a  strange  interest. 
At  least  we  suppose  there  has  been  such  a  meeting,  for  at 
present  all  that  the  telegraph  has  done  is  to  announce,  but  not 
actually  to  record,  the  interview.  The  Queen  then,  we 
assume,  has  had  an  interview  at  Darmstadt  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  nothing  could 
be  more  pleasing  and  proper  than  a  meeting  between  two 
Sovereigns  connected  by  near  family  ties,  the  heads  of  the 
same  religion,  reigning  over  nations  of  kindred  blood,  and 
connected  by  a  thousand  ties  of  business  and  friendly  inter¬ 
course.  But,  as  things  have  turned  out,  the  sight  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  would  awaken  in  the  heart  of  the  Queen 
some  of  the  most  singular  reflections  that  any  human  being 
could  suggest  to  her.  To  the  eyes  even  of  ordinary  people 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  not  a  Arery  imposing  personage ; 
and  to  the  Queen — who  looks  on  him,  nominally  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  equality,  but  really  with  the  superiority  of  a  wise 
woman  over  a  silly  man,  of  a  Queen  who  has  never  done 
wrong  over  a  King  who  has  never  done  right,  and  of 
a  Sovereign  of  England  over  a  Sovereign  of  Prussia — 
he  must  be  very  unimposing  indeed.  And  yet  this 
quiet  old  gentleman  must  stir  the  heart  of  the  Queen 
when  she  regards  him,  for  he  has  done  strange  things  to 
her  and  hers.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  done  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  deprive  her  daughter  of  a  throne.  He  has  not 
succeeded.  There  has  been  no  revolution  in  Prussia,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  one.  The  Prussians,  happily  for 
themselves,  are  not  people  who  revolt  easily.  They  are  very 
comfortably  off,  and  they  have  been  trained  from  their  youth 
upward  in  a  wholesome  horror  of  soldiery  and  policemen. 
The  very  knowledge,  too,  that  all  their  troubles  depend  on  the 
life  oi  an  elderly  man  keeps  them  quiet ;  and  as  they  have  no 
sufferings  to  bear  that  fall  on  them  as  individuals,  they  can 


quite  afford  to  ivait.  But  so  far  as  the  King  could  go  towards 
giving  his  people  a  cause  of  open  quarrel  with  him  and  his 
dynasty,  he  has  gone.  And  this  thought  might  very  naturally 
have  provoked  another.  If  the  Queen  spoke  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  she  spoke  to  a  man  holding  a  position  in  Europe 
positively  unique.  Of  no  other  man,  royal  or  not  royal, 
can  it  be  said  that  he  would  confer  a  distinct  in¬ 
contestable  blessing  on  many  millions  of  people  by 
simply  dying.  Even  his  enemies  own  that  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  precious  to  France  and  to 
Europe,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  cannot  see  that  there 
would  be  any  gain  in  getting  rid  of  him.  But  the  King  of 
Prussia,  by  merely  expiring,  would  render  so  great  a  service 
to  his  people  and  his  contemporaries  that  he  almost  seems  to 
be  taking  a  liberty  by  presuming  to  go  on  living.  As  an 
individual,  we  cannot  wish  that  he  or  any  other  human  being 
should  die  ;  but  as  a  political  person, he  is  terribly  in  the  way. 
No  one  in  Europe,  except  the  coterie  that  preys  upon  him, 
could  pretend  to  feel  anything  but  a  lively  satisfaction  if  this 
poor  misguided  old  man  made  room  for  a  young  prince 
whose  only  public  act  has  been  the  very  sensible  and  very  fortu¬ 
nate  one  of  marrying  the  Princess  Royal  ;  but  of  whom 
Prussians  think  they  know  enough  to  know  that  he  will  not 
walk  in  the  ways  of  his  father  who  has  allowed  Bismark  to 
sin,  but  will  walk  in  proper  and  constitutional  ways,  and  of 
.  whom  Englishmen  know  enough  to  know  that  he  lias  got  a 
very  clever  and  liberal-minded  wife  to  keep  him  straight. 

The  next  reflection  of  the  Queen,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  would  be  that  she  had  before  her  the  man  who  had 
cheated  her  son’s  father-in-law  out  of  two  provinces,  and  who 
cheated  England  into  allowing  the  robbery  to  take  place.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  thing  that  there  was  no  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Prussia ;  but  if  Prussia  had  told  us  before¬ 
hand  what  she  was  going  to  do,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  in  the  temper  in  which  the  English  people  were 
then,  a  war  would  have  broken  out.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Prussia  had  announced  that,  under  pretence  of  relieving  the 
Germans  of  the  Duchies  from  the  oppression  of  the  Danes, 
she  was  going  to  seize  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies 
for  herself ;  that  she  was  going  to  terrify  Austria  into  joining 
in  a  policy  which  has  cost  Austria  much  mdre,  in  prestige, 
position,  and  real  strength,  than  the  Italian  war  cost  her ;  and 
that  Austria  was  to  be  finally  bullied  into  accepting  such  a 
beggarly  fag-end  of  the  plunder  as  the  possession  of  Holstein, 
with  all  the  roads,  harbours,  fortresses,  water-communications, 
and  telegraph-posts  taken  out  of  it.  And,  lastly,  let  us 
suppose  that  Prussia  had  given  us  to  understand  that, 
under  the  pretext  of  satisfying  the  national  aspirations 
of  Germany,  and  of  restoring  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
Duchies  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  she  intended  to 
take  the  Duchies  for  herself,  to  snub  in  the  most  insolent  way 
the  Germans  and  their  aspirations,  and  to  declare  that  there 
was  no  rightful  heir  at  all.  If  Prussia  had  declared  all  this, 
we  may  be  doubtful  whether  Germany  would  have  stood  it, 
or  whether  Austria  would  have  stood  it;  but  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  England  would  not  have  stood  it.  And  there 
is  one  mortification  in  this  bad  business  which  the  Queen 
must  have  felt  with  peculiar  keenness.  Of  all  those  who  have 
been  baffled  and  humiliated  by  the  triumphant  wrong¬ 
doings  of  Prussia,  none  have  been  so  openly  baffled  and 
humiliated  as  the  House  of  Coburg.  It  was  by  the  Duke  of 
Coburg  that  the  project  of  gaining  the  Duchies  for  their  good 
German  Duke  was  most  warmly  supported,  that  the  wrongs  of 
the  Germans  in  the  Duchies  were  most  vividly  represented,  and 
that  the  longings  of  patriotic  Germans  to  extend  the  borders  of 
the  Fatherland  were  most  vigorously  fomented.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  too,  was  the  first  of  the  minor  Sovereigns  to 
invent  and  act  on  the  theory  that  the  true  policy  of  Germany 
was  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Prussia,  and  to  seek  in 
her  a  liberal,  high-minded,  sagacious  leader.  Then,  when  the 
reality  of  Prussia  was  not  much  like  the  dream  which  the 
Duke  had  dreamt  of  her,  he  turned  to  Austria,  and  thought 
that  Austria  might  be  made  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  Germany, 
if  a  little  encouragement  were  given  her.  All  these  bright 
hopes  are  faded  now.  Prussia  declines  to  lead  Germany,  and 
Prussia  has  effectually  prevented  Austria  from  having  any 
spirit  or  claim  to  lead  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  Prussia 
has  shown  she  is  quite  ready  and  able  to  do,  and  that  is,  to 
swallow  up  little  Duchies  of  about  the  size  of  Coburg  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  Polish  villages.  All  this  must  be 
very  bitter  to  the  Coburgs;  and  if  the  Queen  has  gone 
straight  from  uncovering  the  statue  of  the  Prince  at  Coburg 
into  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  she  has  seldom  pre¬ 
scribed  to  herself  a  more  disagreeable  task. 

There  was  also  another  very  interesting  aspect  in  which 
this  monarch,  in  himself  so  commonplace,  but  accidentally  so 
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suggestive  of  varied  thoughts  and  feelings,  would  present 
himself  to  the  Queen.  lie,  of  all  living  sovereigns,  has  made 
the  greatest  change  in  European  politics.  He  has  restored  the 
reign  of  pure  brute  force.  The  Czar  Nicholas,  in  the  height 
of  his  pride  and  his  power,  was  going  to  restore  this  reign  so 
dear  to  Kings  and  Emperors  from  time  immemorial,  or  he 
was  supposed  to  be  going  to  restore  it ;  and,  rather  than  that 
he  should  have  his  way,  thousands  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  Queen’s  subjects  were  sent  to  die  at  Sebastopol.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  set  on  foot  another  great  war; 
but  he  went  to  uphold  a  cause  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
world  now  sees  to  have  been  a  good  one,  and  if  he  took 
something  for  himself,  he  only  took  it  from  a  brother  j 
monarch  whom  he  had  made  from  a  petty  Prince  into  a 
great  Sovereign.  Perhaps  the  habit  of  making  war  on  behalf 
of  oppressed  nationalities  might  lead  to  some  confusion  if  too 
widely  adopted,  but  at  any  rate  it  does  not  outrage  the  feelings 
of  men  as  wars  of  open  robbery  do.  It  was  thought  a  very 
great  thing  for  Europe  that  those  wars  were  at  an  end.  It  was 
supposed  that  there  never  could  be  anything  again  like  the 
seizure  of  Silesia,  or  the  partitions  of  Poland.  We  had  even 
got  a  scientific  name  for  the  preventive  force  which  would 
render  such  deeds  impossible,  and  we  called  it  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  civilized  world.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  not 
much  of  a  man  to  look  at,  but,  simple  as  he  may  appear,  he  has 
shown  that  at  any  rate  he  is  stronger  than  this  preventive  force; 
and  the  moral  feeling  of  the  civilized  world  no  more  affects  him 
than  it  would  affect  a  leader  of  Wahabees.  And  the  King  of 
Prussia  may  be  yet  destined  to  do  very  great  things,  and  cause 
great  changes  to  take  place  in  the  map  of  Europe.  There  are 
other  nations  as  Avell  as  Prussia  that  can  profit  by  the  reign  of 
brute  force,  and  if  Germans  can  be  seized  on  and  sold  like 
sheep  on  the  banks  of  the  Eider,  so  perhaps  they  may  be  some  ] 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine.  The  more  we  consider  the 
King  of  Prussia  the  more  he  comes  out  in  new  lights.  The 
only  thing  is,  that  in  every  light  he  is  equally  unpleasant ;  and 
we  may  therefore  congratulate  the  Queen  that  she  has  got 
away  from  him,  and  that  the  Darmstadt  meeting  is  over. 
That  is  to  say,  if  it  has  taken  place,  as  it  was  announced  to  do, 
on  Wednesday;  for  it  may  turn  out  that  at  the  eleventh  hour 
all  or  some  of  these  considerations  presented  themselves  to 
PIer  Majesty,  and  that  she  fairly  declined  to  face  her  en¬ 
gagement  with  her  Prussian  cousin. 


THE  RAILWAY  SEASON. 

AILWAY  passengers  and  shareholders  alike  have  to 
dread  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  fall — 
a  fall  in  dividends,  and  a  fall  in  private  as  well  as  public 
security.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  collisions  have  as  yet 
signalized  the  autumnal  flight  of  tourists  into  the  provinces. 
First  in  ill  luck,  or  what  is  much  worse  than  ill  luck,  the  j 
Great  Western  is  rapidly  recovering  by  neglect  and  mis¬ 
management  its  arrears  to  that  great  debt  which  is  running 
up  between  the  railways  and  the  public.  What  used  to  be 
the  safest  line  in  the  kingdom  is  now  nearly  the  worst, 
because  the  poorest.  On  Monday  night,  a  collision  between 
a  passenger  and  goods  train  came  off  near  Droitwich. 
Cuts,  smashes,  sore  knocks  and  bruises,  exhausted  the 
casualties  on  this  occasion.  But  on  the  Saturday  night 
previous,  the  same  Company  contrived  to  founder  with 
an  ordinary  train  in  a  tunnel  close  to  Wolverhampton,  with 
an  express  train  in  hot  pursuit.  Fortunately,  the  signals  for 
once  were  in  order,  and  the  express  was  stopped.  But  the 
genius  of  disaster  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  at  the  same 
place,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  North-Western 
line,  a  good  practical  collision  was  managed.  It  came  off  with 
something  less  than  the  usual  butcher’s  bill ;  only  fifteen  people 
were  pounded  up,  and  at  present  no  deaths  have  ensued.  On 
the  previous  Wednesday,  an  excursion  train  on  the  Great 
Northern  line  ran  at  full  speed  into  a  disabled  coal  train  at 
Colney  Hatch,  with  a  reckless  audacity  which  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  discriminate  from  malice  prepense.  Flappily,  not¬ 
withstanding  every  preparation  for  fatalities,  none  are  at 
present  announced,  though  the  casualties  on  this  single  occa¬ 
sion  run  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  persons  wounded  and  disabled. 
But  these  are  the  ordinary  events  of  a  week,  scarcely  perhaps 
worth  chronicling;  and  they  fade  in  interest,  with  the  railway 
world,  as  compared  with  the  half-yearly  general  meetings  of 
two  of  the  great  Companies. 

The  South-Eastern  meeting  was  held  a  week  ago,  and  its 
interest  centres  in  two  particulars.  The  Chairman  brought 
in  the  little  account  for  the  Black  heath  Tunnel  and  Staple- 
hurst  “  accidents,”  and  he  incidentally,  but  very  fully,  entered 
into  the  policy  of  his  administration.  Fifty  thousand  pounds 
for  compensation  in  a  single  half-year  has  been  enough  to 


bring  down  the  South-Eastern  dividend  to  a  paltry  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  shareholders  may  think 
themselves  well  off.  After  all,  the  accidents  have  never  killed 
any  passenger  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  income.  One  physician, 
indeed,  with  an  extensive  practice,  the  Company  did  kill,  but, 
luckily  for  them,  he  had  no  immediate  relatives  to  call  for 
damages.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Byng  was  perhaps  right  in  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  matters  might  have  been  worse,  which — considering 
the  elaborate  and  ininirte  care  which  was  bestowed  on  all  the 
accessories  of  the  Staplehurst  tragedy,  the  iron  road  having 
been  simply  annihilated  for  a  considerable  length — we  are 
disposed  to  admit.  Mr.  Byng  was  very  impressive  in  his 
censures  on  what  he  calls  “  individual  inadvertency  or  care- 
“  lessness  ” — the  phrase  by  which  he  describes  the  stupidity  of 
the  labourer  at  a  guinea  a  week  who  could  not  read  the  time- 
bill  ;  but  he  is  prudently  silent  about  the  general  neglect,  and 
the  something  worse  than  inadvertency,  which  allowed  this 
poor  man  full  command  over  the  lives  of  all  the  passengers. 
But  the  subject  was  one  on  which  it  was  prudent  to  be  brief, 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  honourable  Chairman’s  eloquence 
Avas  spent  on  the  shocking  and  very  ungentlemanly  conduct  of 
the  Brighton  Company.  There  may  be  honour  among  thieves, 
but  it  seems  there  is  none  between  rival  Companies.  Having 
agreed  to  partition  the  South  of  England,  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  ought  at  least  to  keep  to  their  engagements  Avith 
each  other.  But,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Hotspur  and 
Glendoaater,  they  begin  to  quarrel  over  the  spoils  even  before 
they  are  spoils.  Mr.  Bang  of  the  South-Eastern  has  been 
scurvily  treated  by  Mr.  Schuster  and  the  Brighton.  Indeed, 
Avliile  “  Mr.  Schuster  has  been  saying  one  thing,  he  has 
“  been  doing  another  ” — Avhich,  as  perhaps  our  readers  may 
remember  ( Saturday  Review ,  August  5),  is  precisely  Avhat 
Mr.  Schuster  does  not  think  of  Air.  Byng.  Mr.  Schuster 
has  done  the  South-Eastern,  and  at  the  last  meeting  he 
chuckled  over  his  stroke  of  diplomacy.  He  said  it  Avas  “  for 
“  the  interest  of  the  Brighton  Company  ”  to  damage  the  South- 
Eastern  ;  and,  though  they  had  not  proceeded  to  open  Avar,  he 
congratulated  his  shareholders  that  “  an  independent  com- 
“  pany,”  usually  thought  to  be  the  Brighton  Company  in 
disguise,  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  permanent  lodgment 
Avithin  the  South-Eastern  lines  in  Sussex.  As  Mr.  Byng 
complains,  it  might  be  very  reasonable  for  the  Brighton  people 
to  kick,  or  to  attempt  to  kick,  the  South-Eastern  downstairs. 
This  was  all  right  and  fair ;  but  Avas  it  right  to  dissemble,  or 
rather  to  simulate,  love  ?  Why  should  Mr.  Schuster  profess 
amicable  feelings  ?  To  pretend  to  be  friends  and  allies — that 
is,  copartners  in  maintaining  a  monopoly  as  against  the 
public — sounds  very  pretty ;  but  what  Mr.  Schuster  had  done 
Avas,  according  to  Mr.  Byng,  secretly  to  support  a  certain 
scheme  most  damaging  to  the  South-Eastern,  then  to  pro¬ 
fess  opposition  to  it,  and  at  last  to  buy  it.  This  really  is  very 
underhand,  very  shabby,  very  unrailway-like.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  the  Brighton  people  are  but  accomplished  diplo¬ 
mats.  All  that  they  have  done  is  Avhat  Cabinets  and  Ministers 
are  doing  every  day  they  can  get  the  chance.  They  cajole  and 
deceive  each  other ;  and  to  complain  of  so  well  understood  a 
system  is  just  as  though  Earl  Russell  were  to  whimper  out 
his  conviction  that  M.  Bismark  is  really  no  gentleman.  But 
the  Avorst  of  it  is,  as  Mr.  Byng  pathetically  remarks,  though 
the  Brighton  Directors  are  such  rogues,  we  must  trust  them  ; 
and  Ave  must  hunt  in  couples.  Much  as  Ave  hate  and  distrust 
each  other,  there  are  common  foes — competing  lines — which 
Ave  hate  most  of  all,  and  must  combine  to  suppress.  We  cut 
the  Brighton  Board  at  first.  But  alas !  “  we  are  too  near 
“  neighbours  to  keep  aloof  from  each  other  altogether  ;  and 
“  Ave  have  been  compelled  to  meet  them  on  the  subject  of  hos- 
“  tile  projects  in  our  respective  districts.”  This  is  delicious. 
Charming  as  is  a  personal  quarrel,  its  delights  must  be 
foregone  by  these  gentlemen  for  the  infinitely  more  important 
object  of  defending  themselves  against  competition,  which 
means  public  convenience.  In  the  Ioav  districts  of  London 
one  sees  sometimes  two  rag  and  bone  shops  next  door 
to  each  other.  They  are  deadly  foes.  Each  vituperates  the 
other  with  all  the  insolent  contumely  of  placards  and  hints. 
“  The  original  shop ;  no  connection  Avith  next  door.” 
“  BeAvare  of  short  Aveights,  and  look  to  your  pockets.” 
But  these  amenities  of  the  rivals  are  suspended  in  the 
presence  of  the  policeman ;  the  ioes  make  common  cause 
against  the  public.  Yet  poor  Mr.  Byng  goes  into  the  confer¬ 
ence  Avith  a  heavy  heart.  The  Talleyrand  of  the  railway 
world  has  so  often  overmatched  him  that  ho  dreads  another 
treaty  Avith  Mr.  Schuster.  He  is  almost  disposed  to  throtv 
up  the  mockery  of  negotiations ;  and  he  half  suggests  open 
Avar  : — “  It  Avili  be  our  duty  to  consider  Avhat  steps  are  to  be 
“  taken  to  meet  these  repeated  attacks  of  our  pretended 
“  friends.”  We  should  counsel  Mr.  Byng  to  grin  and  abide 
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it.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  earthen  pot  and  the  brazen  pot. 
A  company  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  can  hardly  fight  a 
company  which  pays  five  per  cent.  The  Federals  exhausted 
the  Confederates  at  last.  Mr.  Byng  must  swallow  the  leek; 
and  his  grimaces  only  make  bystanders  laugh. 

But  if  the  misfortunes  of  the  South-Eastern  folk  attract 
slight  sympathy — for  who  can  sympathize  with  extortion  and 
monopoly  only  because  it  comes  to  grief  in  the  presence 
of  extortion  and  monopoly  that  happens  to  be  stronger  and 
more  powerful?  —  the  troubles  of  the  Great  Western  are 
enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart.  On  Thursday  the  Chair¬ 
man  announced  that  he  was  about  to  abandon  his  ship,  which, 
in  the  face  of  a  two  per  cent,  dividend,  40,000?.  reserved 
against  the  Rednall  accident,  and  the  adverse  termination  of 
the  great  Macintosh  case  (a  trifling  loss  of  1 50,000?.),  one  is 
not  surprised  at.  Other  captains  have  left  sinking  ships,  and 
Mr.  Potter  is  not  bound  to  be  chivalrous.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  has  been  a  splendid  impertinence ;  but  we  are  all 
secretly,  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  proud  of  a  fine,  open-handed, 
reckless  spendthrift.  A  superb  and  audacious  personage,  who 
burns  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  proudly  damns  the  expense  of 
houses,  carriages,  horses,  wine,  dinners,  pictures,  and  the  turf, 
is  not  always  unpopular;  but  when  he  does  pull  up,  his  very 
enforced  economy  is  usually  met  with  that  pity  in  which 
contempt  is  not  wanting.  The  Great  W estern  is  now  in  its 
seediest  plight;  out  at  elbows,  threadbare,  and  dilapidated, 
it  just  exists  on  the  shabby  remains  of  its  past  and  fast 
youth.  Aristocratic  Brommell  in  his  French  Consulship 
is  reproduced  to  us  by  its  present  aspect.  Stations, 
engines,  viaducts,  carriages,  rails,  everything  being  in 
the  last  stage  of  squalor  and  dilapidation,  something  must 
be  done.  Even  to  paint  up  the  carriages  and  patch  the 
lining — for  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  new  furniture- 
will  require  a  large  and  immediate  outlay.  Retrenchment  has 
reached  its  last  dodge,  and  with  only  two  per  cent,  dividend 
something  must  be  done.  That  something  is  serious  enough ; 
it  is  the  spendthrift’s  last  stake.  For  all  the  new  and  no 
longer  avoidable  expenses  in  rails,  carriages,  and  stations, 
the  cost  must — so  it  has  been  formally  announced — be 
charged  to  capital  instead  of  income.  That  is,  new  capital 
must  be  raised ;  or,  in  plain  English,  a  new  loan  must  be 
contracted.  But  loans  have  an  ugly  trick  of  bearing  interest ; 
and  with  a  bare  margin  of  two  per  cent,  profits,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  a  period  of  no  profits,  and  therefore  of  no  dividends, 
where  is  the  interest  to  come  from  ?  To  pay  interest — and 
it  must  be  at  least  four  per  cent,  interest — on  new  capital, 
the  present  two  per  cent,  dividends  must  be  impounded. 
The  prospect  for  the  shareholders  is  scarcely  exhilarating. 
When  a  great  lord  or  duke  cannot  pay  his  way,  and  raises 
money  to  meet  current  interest,  the  end  is  not  dis¬ 
tant.  We  trust  that  this  will  not  be  the  history  of 
our  splendid  Great  Western.  Its  receipts  are  increasing, 
perhaps  largely  increasing,  but  so  are  its  expenses.  And  now 
it  is  proposed  to  add  largely  to  its  permanent  liabilities — that 
is,  to  its  borrowed  capital.  W e  do  not  say  that  this  is  avoid¬ 
able.  As  things  are,  money  must  be  raised,  and  the  most 
necessary  repairs  must  be  made,  or  the  whole  thing  will  have 
to  be  shut  up.  Yet  it  is  as  well  that  shareholders  should 
know  what  is  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  convenient  phrase 
of  re-opening  the  capital  account.  But  Thursday’s  meeting 
did  not  pass  oil’  without  a  touch  of  that  fierce  and  rollicking 
humour  which  is  tolerable  in  a  swash-buckler  who  has  money 
in  his  pocket,  but  which  is  ludicrous  in  a  broken-down  and 
bankrupt  rake.  Mr.  Potter  takes  credit  for  having  persisted 
in  spoiling  Oxford,  and  he  congratulates  himself  on  having 
“maintained  the  integrity  of  the  Great  Western”  through  all 
its  subject  provinces.  Considering  the  very  profitable  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  imperial  concern,  its  integrity  is  not  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  by  competitors  in  the  race  of  ruin. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  FLEETS. 

HE  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine, 
the  local  authorities  of  Brest,  of  Cherbourg,  and  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  rival  and  allied 
squadrons  may  be  congratulated  on  the  termination  of  their 
reciprocal  entertainments.  For  once,  England  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  France  in  weather,  but  dining  and  parading  in  full 
uniform  under  a  broiling  sun  can  scarcely  be  considered  un¬ 
mixed  enjoyment.  Daily  commentators  much  in  want  of 
available  topics  have  not  failed  to  draw,  or  to  imagine,  the 
moral  of  the  naval  display.  It  is  plausibly  assumed  that  old 
prejudices  and  antipathies  have  been  superseded  by  a  cordial 
spirit  ol  co-operation  between  the  two  nations  which  consider 
themselves  the  most  civilized  in  the  world.  There  may  be 


some  foundation  for  the  belief  that  courteous  professions  of 
friendship  tend  to  cultivate  or  to  produce  the  feelings  which 
they  express.  The  festivities  of  the  last  three  weeks  would 
undoubtedly  render  an  immediate  rupture  or  coldness  more 
improbable  ;  and  so  far  the  exhibition  of  iron-clads  may  be  not 
only  harmless,  but  beneficial.  It  is  fortunate  that  no  compe¬ 
tition  for  prizes  encouraged  a  jealousy  which  would  have 
counterbalanced  the  good  effects  of  many  after-dinner  speeches. 
Both  parties  are  probably  satisfied  with  their  own  inventions 
and  improvements,  and  it  is  admitted  that  neither  country  has 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  officers  or  its  crews.  The  French 
and  English  Ministers  and  Admirals  deserve  credit  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  say  something  courteous  and  not  altogether 
unmeaning  on  a  dozen  occasions  when  there  was  nothing 
particular  to  say.  That  the  prosperity  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty  was  dear  to  Englishmen,  that  all  Europe  respected, 
the  public  and  private  character  of  the  Queen,  that  each 
navy  had,  in  China  or  in  Japan,  proved  itself  the  faithful  ally 
of  the  other,  were  sentiments  which  admitted  of  repetition 
and  expansion  rather  than  of  instructive  variety.  Human 
nature  prompts  civility  in  return  for  hospitality,  and  on  public 
occasions  the  feelings  which  are  necessarily  engendered  by  a 
good  dinner  are  not,  as  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,, 
tacitly  taken  for  granted.  A  Member  of  Parliament,  or  any 
other  ordinary  visitor,  receives  and  returns  complimentary 
phrases  when  he  dines  with  a  Corporation,  and  it  was  proper 
to  assure  eminent  foreigners  that  the  honour  of  their  visit  was 
appreciated.  On  some  of  the  formal  occasions  the  naval 
magnates  wisely  contented  themselves  with  the  mere  proposal 
of  toasts  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen. 

The  meeting  of  the  fleets  may  in  some  respects  be  compared 
to  the  useful  operations  of  the  clearing-house.  As  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  London  banks  arrange  their  claims  and 
counter-claims  every  evening  without  the  use  of  bank-notes,, 
or  even  of  cheques,  the  iron-clad  ships  have  looked  at  one 
another  instead  of  trying  the  effect  of  broadsides.  The. 
analogy  is  indeed  imperfect,  because  an  inherent  anomaly  can 
scarcely  correspond  at  all  points  to  a  business  transaction.  As 
coin  and  paper  money  have  been  successively  superseded  by  a 
more  perfect  system  of  accounts,  it  is  possible  that  cannon  may,, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  hereafter  give  way  to  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  differences ;  but  at  present  there  is  a  certain 
oddity  in  a  meeting  of  two  semi-repentant  duellists  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  latest  improvements  in  hair-triggers. 
The  courteous  pretence  that  both  are  about  to  exercise  in 
concert  a  censorship  over  the  good  manners  of  their  less 
accomplished  neighbours  is  evidently  a  conventional  fic¬ 
tion.  In  her  own  European  circle,  England  has  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  engaging  in  any  quarrel;  and  rough- 
and-ready  weapons  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  repress  the 
rudeness  of  outside  barbarians.  It  is  perfectly  notorious  that 
the  English  navy  has  been  more  than  once  reconstructed  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  competing  with  the  menacing  activity 
of  France.  The  House  of  Commons  has  not  thought  it 
unbecoming  to  discuss,  in  successive  Sessions,  the  force  of  the 
only  possible  enemy  for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared ; 
and  Mr.  Cobden  himself  once  professed  his  willingness  to  vote 
supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  permanent  superiority  over 
France  at  sea.  As  the  Imperial  Government  has  always  400,000 
soldiers  ready  for  service,  in  addition  to  200,000  who  could  join 
their  regiments  in  a  fortnight,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  that 
the  English  Channel  fleet  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  redress 
the  balance.  The  use  of  armed  steamers  is  comparatively  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  country  which  possesses  the  smaller  maritime 
population,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  French  conscription  is  more 
costly  and  less  efficient  than  the  system  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

As  naval  architects  and  practitioners  in  gunnery  were 
already  familiar  with  French  armaments  and  modes  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  rival  squadrons  can  scarcely 
have  conveyed  any  practical  lessons.  It  is  said  that  the  French 
ships  are  faster  and  less  perfectly  protected  by  armour,  while 
the  superiority  in  weight  of  ordnance  rests  with  England. 
There  is  no  department  of  industry  on  which  greater  ingenuity 
has  been  expended,  and  thus  far  inventors  have  not  agreed  on 
any«positive  conclusion.  Of  late,  it  would  seem  that  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  has  inclined  to  prefer  weight  of  projectiles  and 
speed  of  movement  to  defensive  strength.  Admiral  Farr  ague 
sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Mobile  in  a  wooden  ship,  and  some 
other  American  officers  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
advantage  of  armour-plating  provides  a  compensation  lor  its 
inevitable  cumbrousness.  If  guns  can  be  used  at  sea  heavy 
enough  to  pierce  any  vessel  which  can  float,  it  appears  not 
impossible  that  the  lightest  and  most  fragile  ships  may  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  to  be  the  safest.  Some  theorists  have  already 
conjectured  that  the  best  protection  from  a  cannonade  will 
consist  in  a  non-resisting  fabric  which  will  allow  a  shell  to 
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pass  through  it  like  an  old-fashioned  solid  shot.  If  a  naval 
battle  ever  again  bikes  place,  some  curious  problems  will  be 
solved  at  the  expense  of  the  crews  which  may  happen  to  be 
engaged. 

Since  Navarino,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  since  Trafalgar, 
there  has  not  been  a  regular  sea-fight,  nor  is  the  share  which 
may  be  allotted  to  navies  in  future  warfare  susceptible  of  any 
confident  estimate.  In  the  Crimean  war,  the  Russian  fleet, 
being  too  weak  to  keep  the  sea,  merely  furnished  supplemen¬ 
tary  batteries  in  aid  of  the  defences  of  Sebastopol.  The 
allied  navies,  on  the  other  hand,  protected  communications, 
escorted  transports,  and  bombarded  forts,  but  they  were  never 
required  to  perform  the  service  of  contending  with  similar 
and  equal  forces.  The  Americans  displayed  characteristic 
vigour  in  equipping  an  extemporaneous  fleet,  and  they  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  naval 
commanders ;  but  although  the  blockade  was  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  the  Confederates,  the  -Northern  fleet,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  to  the  end,  scarcely  met  with  an 
opponent  on  the  water.  It  ivas  not  even  found  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  police  of  the  seas  when  half  a  dozen  hostile  cruisers  of 
insignificant  force  were  ruining  American  commerce.  The 
exploits  of  Admiral  FARRAGUTand  his  colleagues  were  confined 
to  vigorous  cannonades  against  land  defences,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances  where  the  Confederates  had  contrived  to  launch 
a  ship  incompletely  covered  with  iron.  The  capture  of  New 
Orleans  was  effected  by  a  daring  passage  through  the  fire  of 
the  lower  forts,  after  which  the  city  itself  was  wholly  in¬ 
defensible.  Charleston,  on  the  other  hand,  was  found  utterly 
impregnable  during  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  unresisted  naval  superiority  enabled  the  Federal 
armies  to  march  with  impunity  wherever  great  navigable  rivers 
provided  them  with  the  aid  of  invulnerable  floating  batteries ; 
but  the  proper  business  of  a  seaman  is  with  salt  water, 
and,  in  European  contests,  the  scanty  streams  of  a  smaller 
continent  would  afford  no  opportunity  lor  the  operations  which 
signalized  the  Mississippi.  On  rivers  it  is  unnecessary  that 
ships  should  be  manned  by  professional  crews,  and  American 
gunboats  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  commanded  by  colonels  and 
majors.  The  Monitors  or  turret-ships  may  perhaps  be  here¬ 
after  adopted  as  the  type  of  war-ships,  but  at  present  they  are 
only  known  to  be  serviceable  for  the  defence  or  attack  of 
points  on  the  coast  of  harbours  or  rivers.  If  a  war  should 
unhappily  occur  between  two  great  maritime  Powers,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  a  short  time  the  weaker  belligerent  may 
be  swept  from  the  sea,  or  reduced  to  mere  desultory  cruisers 
in  pursuit  of  merchantmen,  like  the  unfortunate  Confederates 
of  America.  For  all  auxiliary  operations  of  transport  or  of 
supply  the  English  mercantile  marine  would  provide  unlimited 
resources.  If  line-of-battle  ships  are  never  again  used  for 
their  proper  purpose,  peace  will  be  an  excellent  substitute  for 
glory. 


THE  WAKEFIELD  EXHIBITION. 

THE  institutions  which  spring  up  from  time  to  time 
among  us  are  a  very  curious  portion  of  our  cus¬ 
toms.  They  have  received  no  formal  sanction  ;  they  often 
seem  to  be  levelled  at  no  very  definite  aim,  and  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  destined  to  a  brief  duration  ;  but  during  their  predomi¬ 
nance  they  exercise  as  imperious  an  ascendency  over  all 
classes  of  men  as  fashions  of  dress  do  over  women.  The  rage 
just  now  among  Parliamentary  celebrities,  county  magistrates, 
and  bustling  men  of  rank  generally,  is  the  opening  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibitions.  They  have  no  particular  use  or  meaning. 
The  advantage  of  comparing  together  the  industry  of  distant 
nations,  which  was  the  excuse  for  the  many  absurdities  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  has  no  application  here.  Barring- 
such  pictures  as  are  collected  from  neighbouring  houses,  and 
which  are  always  better  seen  separately  than  together,  they 
consist  chiefly  of  the  efforts  of  what  are  called  “  amateurs  ” 
to  do  something  which  they  have  never  been  brought 
up  to  do.  Such  ireaks  of  leisure  must  obviously  be,  on  the 
average,  worse  done,  and  consequently  less  worth  seeing,  than 
similar  articles  made  by  men  who  have  been  duly  trained  to 
make  them.  The  only  matter  for  admiration  is  the  difficulty 
that  must  have  been  surmounted  in  the  making  of  them. 
There  can  be  nothing  intrinsically  beautiful  in  the  ivory 
carving  or  the  naval  architecture  of  Wakefield  operatives. 
The  admiration  politely  expressed  by  the  speakers  on  the 
platform  at  the  Tammy  Cloth  Hall  could  only  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  principle  on  which  well-bred  visitors  praise 
the  water-colour  daubs  of  an  infant  prodigy.  Unless  our 
old  friend,  “  the  intelligent  working-man,”  is  more  foolish 
than  we  are  willing  to  believe  him,  he  cannot  be  much  grati¬ 
fied  by  panegyrics  which  in  effect  turn,  not  upon  the  excel¬ 


lence  of  the  work,  but  upon  the  presumed  incapacity  of  the 
worker.  To  spectators  whose  taste  has  not  been  vitiated  by 
claptrap  nothing  can  be  more  insipid  than  performances 
which  deserve  the  damning  praise  of  being  “  very  creditable, 
“  all  things  considered.”  Such  exhibitions  only  merit  to 
be  ranked  with  the  sight  of  a  dog  standing  on  its -hind 
legs,  or  a  woman  preaching,  which  used  to  move  the  wrath  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
objects  of  art  exhibited.  The  final  cause  of  an  Industrial 
Exhibition  is,  not  that  it  shall  be  seen,  but  that  it  shall  be 
opened.  Openings  of  one  kind  or  another  are  the  occasions 
upon  which  a  foreigner  may  see  performed  among  us  the  rites 
of  the  popular  religion  of  our  day — the  cultus  of  the  “  work- 
“  ing  man.”  The  chief  worshippers  are  generally  distinguished 
men,  especially  for  the  talent  of  what  is  Transatlantically 
called  delivering  an  oration.  The  Wakefield  gathering  was 
not  badly  provided  in  this  respect.  It  also  enjoyed  the 
sunshine  of  the  presence  of  one  or  two  county  mag¬ 
nates  whose  distinction  was  more  artificial.  The  meet¬ 
ing  passed  off  well ;  everybody  complimented  everybody 
else ;  and  nothing  went  amiss  except  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way,  which  seems  determined  to  instruct  the  public  in  the 
advantages  of  protecting  a  railway  from  competition.  But 
there  were  two  remarkable  features  in  the  ceremonial.  One  of 
them  was  that  each  succeeding  speaker  was  so  very  much 
obliged  to  everybody  else  for  having  come  there,  and  reiterated 
his  congratulations  on  the  fact  with  an  earnestness  which 
showed  that  he  was  sincerely  surprised  that  any  one  else  should 
have  been  such  a  simpleton  as  himself.  The  other  was 
that  the  cultus  of  the  working-man,  like  a  Portuguese  sailor’s 
worship  of  the  Madonna,  was  accompanied  at  times  with  a 
good  deal  of  bad  language  to  the  object  of  devotion.  The 
Archbishop  of  Yore,  for  instance,  gave  the  idol  a  very  bad 
character  indeed.  'According  to  him,  the  working-man 
is  an  improvident,  thriftless  being,  who  often  earns  more 
than  the  average  clergyman  or  doctor,  but  who  spends 
it  as  fast  as  he  gets  it,  and  never  rises  to  be  anything  else  but 
a  working-man.  His  lament  over  the  improvidence  of  those 
a  great  number  of  whom  he  was  addressing  was  creditable, 
and  is  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  some  parts  of 
Mr.  Lowe’s  famous  speech.  But  it  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  eulogistic  commonplaces  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Lord  Houghton  does  not  speak  so  plainly,  but  his  hymn  of 
praise  is  not  quite  so  confident  as  it  seems  to  be  at  first  sight. 
The  elaboration  with  which  he  dwells  upon  the  intimate 
union  that  exists  among  the  classes  of  English  society,  must 
have  suggested  to  some  of  his  hearers  that  he  protested  too 
much.  He  would  not  have  dwelt  so  fondly  on  the  virtues  of 
his  “  rope  ”  if  he  had  been  quite  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  said  rope  giving  way. 

However,  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  matters  very  little 
whether  these  meetings  are  ridiculous  or  not,  since  they 
please  those  who  are  at  the  trouble  of  holding  them.  Mutual 
flattery  is  a  perfectly  legal  amusement ;  and  if  it  turns  the 
stomach  of  bystanders  who  do  not  come  in  for  a  share,  it  is 
their  own  fault  for  looking  on.  The  pleasure  of  reciprocal 
titillation  is  one  to  which  human  vanity  soon  accustoms 
itself;  and  after  a  time  the  craving  for  it  becomes  imperious. 
At  all  events,  it  may  be  fairly  pleaded  that  the  bystanders  only 
are  to  blame  if  it  is  disagreeable  to  any  one  besides  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  it.  It  is  all  the  fault  of  the  reporters.  Mr.  Leatham 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  call  Lord  Houghton,  if  he  chose, 

“  an  embodiment  of  the  art  of  poetry,”  and  to  elaborate  the 
compliment  by  going  on  to  describe  him  as  “  an  embodi- 
“  ment  of  Christian  benevolence  and  senatorial  excellence.” 
He  had  a  right  to  bring  up  again  the  wearied  ghost  of 
the  poor  Prince  Consort,  and  to  distribute  compliments 
equally  profuse  to  the  Archbishop  and  Mr.  Adderley,  and 
the  “merchant  princes  and  merchant  manufacturers,”  into 
which  two  ranks  it  appears  that  the  commercial  world 
is  divided.  Outsiders  might  be  inclined  to  pity  Lord 
Houghton’s  body,  which  had  to  carry  so  many  things  in  it, 
and  to  express  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  Prince  Consort  had 
been  “  uncovered  ”  for  the  last  time.  But  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  reporters,  outsiders  would  have  known  nothing  about 
it ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  the  month  of  August,  the  reporters 
■would  have  cut  the  meeting  very  short  indeed.  There  are 
many  Mr.  Leathams  in  the  course  of  the  year  who  utter- 
quite  as  much  nonsense  as  was  ever  heard  at  Wakefield ;  but, 
happily  for  newspaper  readers,  it  is  only  in  August  that 
they  get  a  sacred  bard.  The  only  interest  we  can  pretend  to 
take  in  such  proceedings  is  one  of  a  purely  philanthropic 
kind.  At  the  sight  of'  so  many  people  seeming  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  so  curious  a  fashion,  the  doubt  cannot  but 
intrude  itself,  whether  such  enjoyment  is  real.  Do  gentlemen 
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who  have  spent  six  months  of  the  year  doing  hard  work, 
and  talking  good  business-like  sense  in  Parliament,  really 
enjoy  spouting  empty  platitudes  to  a  holiday  crowd  on  a 
hot  August  day  ?  Or  do  they  do  it  out  of  self-devotion  ? 
Are  they  performing  what  they  consider  to  be  an  act  of 
patriotic  self-immolation,  all  the  more  terrible  because  part 
of  it  consists  in  a  constant  protestation  that  they  were  never 
so  happy  in  their  lives?  The  truth  of  it  probably  is  that 
only  a  very  few  very  bustling  people  really  like  the  thing. 
They  take  it  up  warmly,  and  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
them  are  impelled  involuntarily  forward,  just  as  an  atom  of 
ferment  sets  in  motion  the  mass  of  inactive  particles  among 
which  it  happens  to  fall.  Such  people  are  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  by  which  notabilities  are  worried  or  ensnared  into  pro¬ 
mising  to  make  a  speech,  and  they  are  materially  aided  in 
their  vocation  by  the  well-known  natural  law  upon  which  the 
system  of  decoys  is  based.  A  “lion ’’will  fight  against  his 
own  fate  as  long  as  he  can ;  but  when  once  he  is  fairly  pledged, 
he  will  devote  all  his  energies  to  trapping  a  brother  lion  who 
is  yet  free.  How  far  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  is 
genuine  is  a  more  complicated  question.  The  mass  of  them 
are  mere  holiday-makers,  and  the  best  end  answered  by  such 
exhibitions  undoubtedly  is  that  they  furnish  an  occasion  for 
ap.  “  outing  ”  to  people  whose  lives,  as  Lord  Houghton  says, 
ape  “joyless  and  austere”  enough.  But  a  menagerie,  or  a 
good  fair,  would  serve  the  same  purpose  quite  as  efficiently, 
and  with  far  less  trouble  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  those 
of  the  working-men  who  think,  the  enjoyment  must  be  more 
mixed.  To  be  the  common  target  of  all  the  sermonizers  in 
the  country,  lay  and  clerical,  is  not  a  pleasant  or  ennobling 
condition.  The  working-men,  if  they  have  any  English 
human  nature  in  them,  must  be  tired  by  this  time  of  being 
treated  as  a  licensed  subject  of  exhortation  and  “  encourage- 
“  ment”  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  consider  himself  their 
superior.  Our  strolling  orators  never  think  of  “  appealing  to  the 
“  higher  nature  ”  of  any  other  class  but  this  one.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  never  gets  up  exhibitions  in  order  to  “  rectify 
“  the  faults  ”  of  the  middle  classes.  He  never  congratulates 
himself  on  “  the  knowledge  that  the  peerage  are  seizing  the 
“  opportunity  of  educating  and  raising  themselves.”  He 
reserves  these  benevolent  wishes  wholly  for  the  working- 
classes.  Are  they,  when  they  come  to  reflect  on  this  system 
of  sympathetic  oratory,  likely  to  look  upon  it  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  flatter  ing  interest,  or  only  of  a  most  humiliating 
condescension  ? 


THE  FENIANS. 


r  nilERE  is  probably  not  a  nation  in  the  world,  except 
JL  the  United  States,  which  does  not  delight  in  calling 
itself  old.  What  the  special  gratification  may  be  in  asserting 
this  claim  to  antiquity  is  not  always  very  obvious,  but  there 
is,  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  Most  Englishmen  would  plead 
guilty  to  a  pleasant  titillation  of  the  nerves  on  hearing  the 
phrase  Old  England.  There  is  perhaps  something  intelligible 
in  the  complacent  feelings  with  which  a  man  may  recall  the 
history  of  his  country  when  it  has  played  a  respectable  part 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  but  the  boast  of  a  hoary  old  age 
is  not  confined  to  prosperous  and  well-to-do  communities.  Let 
the  whole  past  existence  of  a  nation  be  a  tissue  of  wrongs 
endured  and  inflicted,  an  unbroken  catalogue  of  miseries  and 
crimes,  and  still  it  seems  to  soothe  the  minds  of  patriots  to 
dwell  half-unconsciously  on  the  ugly  reminiscence.  The 
strongest  example  of  this  dominant  passion  is  where  a  people 
gradually  emerging  by  honest  effort  from  the  gloom  and 
barbarism  of  a  wretched  history  still  has  a  sort  of  hankering 
love  for  the  evil  which  is  slowly  disappearing,  and  prefers  look¬ 
ing  back  to  a  joyless  past  to  looking  forward  to  a  hopeful 
future.  After  all  that  has  been  said  or  can  be  said  about  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  compare  any  two 
epochs,  twenty  or  even  ten  years  apart,  without  seeing  the 
signs  of  unmistakeable  progress.  But  it  is  a  rare  thing  lor  an 
Irishman  to  console  himself  with  so  utilitarian  a  reflection, 
and  the  only  shout  which  gives  any  genuine  relief  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  is  sure  to  be  something  connected  with  “  Owld  Ireland.” 
There  is  not  a  folly,  a  madness,  or  a  crime  that  has  sullied  the 
records  of  that  unhappy  country  in  times  when  excuses  for 
folly  and  crime  were  not  wanting,  which  is  not  glorified  by  a 
sort  of  quasi-patriotic  halo  when  associated  with  the  senseless 
cry  of  “  Old  Ireland  for  ever  !  ”  It  is  obvious  that  any  rational 
patriot,  however  pure  might  be  his  Hibernian  descent,  woidd  re¬ 
joice  in  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  the  old 
Ireland  of  penal  laws  and  religious  hatred  and  hopeless  re¬ 
bellions,  of  filth  and  poverty  and  assassination,  and  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Ireland  of  industry  and  comfort,  toleration 
and  decency,  which  may  become  a  fact  whenever  it  pleases  the  I 


finest  peasantry  to  accept  it.  At  present,  however,  the  sort 
of  poetical  reverence  for  a  repulsive  past  is  stronger  than  the 
rational  aspiration  for  a  cheerful  future,  and  the  Old-Ireland 
worship  flourishes  in  spite  of  the  renovation  which  cannot  be 
altogether  resisted. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  still  see  those  silly,  rather  than 
malignant,  imitations  of  worn-out  treasons  that  crop  up  at 
intervals  to  alarm  the  old  women  of  the  sister  isle, 
and  drive  the  Irish  Government  to  measures  of  so-called 
repression,  which  it  is  almost  equally  impossible  to  avoid 
without  encouraging  absurd  delusions,  or  to  adopt  without 
some  compromise  of  official  dignity.  Just  now  a  small  epi¬ 
demic  of  diluted  cabbage-garden  disaffection  1ms  been  mildly 
raging  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  counties.  The 
particular  phase  of  Owld  Irelandism  which  is  at  this  moment 
in  the  ascendant  is  perhaps  the  least  savoury  of  all.  In  all  these 
recurring  attacks  of  social  disorder  some  flavour  of  treason  is 
essential  to  give  the  true  Old-Ireland  smack  to  the  proceedings, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  form  of  the  disease 
becomes,  like  most  epidemics,  a  shade  milder  at  each  repetition 
of  the  visit.  Ireland  can  find  in  her  history  two  distinct  types 
of  treason — the  treason  of  deeds  and  the  treason  of  words. 
The  mitigated  action  of  the  virus  was  first  developed  in  the 
O’Connell  and  Smith  O’Brien  days,  and  unless  we  do  a 
great  injustice  to  the  so-called  Fenians,  it  is  to  the  spurious 
treason-felony  which  consists  in  cursing  and  shouting  and 
shamming  at  soldiers,  and  not  to  the  savage  genuine  treason 
of  an  earlier  date,  that  they  look  for  their  model.  There  is  a 
controversy  going  on  at  present  in  the  Irish  press  whether 
the  symptoms  that  have  appeared  belong  to  the  serious  or 
to  the  mitigated  form  of  the  complaint ;  but,  so  far  as 
any  facts  have  yet  been  made  public,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  dreaded  army  of  Fenians  is  anything 
more  than  a  band  of  idiots  who  think  they  can  benefit 
their  country  by  vain  endeavours  to  march  in  fours,  and  more 
successful  attempts  at  cursing  the  Royal  Family,  and  singing 
“  The  Fenian  Boys  for  ever.”  One  of  the  most  formidable 
stories  duly  detailed  by  the  Cork  Daily  Express  amounts  onty 
to  this.  About  200  young  men  walked  out  of  Cork,  as  nearly 
as  they  could  manage,  four  deep.  A  few  men  with  green 
sticks  (there  is  always  something  very  terrible  in  a  green  stick 
or  a  green  cap)  kept  such  order  as  they  could  on  the  march, 
and  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  demonstration 
would  acquire  a  very  military  character  by  their  all  joining  in  a 
chorus ;  so  they  sang  “  The  Green  above  the  Red,”  which  no 
doubt  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  musical  disaffection.  Fifteen 
policemen  started  in  pursuit,  and  thereupon  the  phalanx,  with¬ 
out  any  panic  as  we  are  told,  went  home  by  another  road, 
and  quietly  dispersed.  A  still  more  daring  manifestation 
at  Clonakilty  led  to  the  arrest  of  five  of  the  ringleaders,  and 
very  damning  evidence  came  out  against  them.  The  whole 
lot  of  these  national  troops  were  nationally  drunk,  and,  being 
so,  sang  “  a  song  about  Bobbies,”  which  was  probably  dis¬ 
respectful  to  the  guardians  of  the  peace.  Another  chorus 
ended  with  “  Fenian  Boys,  hurrah !”  which  naturally  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  bystanders.  The  evidence  did 
not  stop  here,  for  it  was  clearly  proved  that,  on  the  word 
“Halt”  from  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  whole  body  came  to  a 
stand.  All  this  no  doubt  meant  a  kind  of  mischief,  and  it 
was,  we  dare  say,  proper  enough  to  commit  these  foolish  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  peace  for  trial ;  but,  so  far,  there  is  not  much  to 
scare  sober  people  out  of  their  senses.  But  the  grand  case  of 
all  is  the  Dundalk  prosecution,  which  does  acquire  a  shade  of 
extra  importance  from  the  fact  that  a  corporal  of  militia  is 
charged  with  heading  the  movement.  Corporal  Quigley  is 
evidently  a  Fenian  of  lively  imagination.  Lie  fancied  that  the  So 
or  ioo  men  whom  he  had  got  together  represented  an  army, 
and  kept  up  the  delusion  by  whistling  or  singing  the  bugle- 
calls  used  in  light  infantry  drill.  His  musical  powers  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  perform  intelligibly  the  call  for  the 
“  double,”  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  company 
trot  up  with  proper  alacrity  in  answer  to  the  tune,  and,  as  the 
principal  witness  deposed,  they  had  all  “  got  into  a  lump  ”  when 
he  came  up  with  them.  A  “lump”  not  being  a  known  military 
organization,  the  commander  made  an  attempt  to  get  his  men 
into  fours,  but  he  could  not  give  the  word  quite  right,  and  the 
men  did  not  make  much  of  the  elementary  movement ;  but  it 
was  distinctly  sworn  that  they  did  make  an  effort  to  form  fours, 
and  gave  some  point  to  their  little  military  essay  by  a  more 
successful  shout  of  “  Hurrah  for  Liberty  ! — Make  way  for  the 
Fenians !  ” 

When  great  events  like  these  are  disturbing  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  give  rise  to  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Certain  newspapers  are  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  apathy  of  the  Government  in  the  face  of 
a  conspiracy  more  formidable  than  any  that  has  been  seen 
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since  1848.  Others  are  disposed  to  ridicule  the  whole  affair, 
and  in  one  sense  it  is  certainly  puerile  enough.  But,  silly  and 
contemptible  as  these  attempts  at  forming  fours  may  be,  they 
are  not  the  less  extremely  mischievous ;  and  we,  at  any  rate, 
do  not  blame  the  authorities  for  prosecutions  which,  however 
ludicrous,  have  become  necessary  on  account  of  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  which  evidently  exists,  with  or  without  cause,  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland.  No  one  probably  will  be  in  any  particular 
danger  from  a  number  of  idle  fellows  ranging  themselves  four 
deep,  and  the  whole  proceeding  is  apparently  nothing  more 
than  a  particularly  silly  form  of  the  Old-Ireland  cult.  But 
Hibernians  are  imaginative,  and  while  they  dream  that  the 
silly  songs  about  Bobbies  and  Fenians,  and  Green  over  Red, 
threaten  the  public  peace,  half  the  apprehended  mischief 
comes  from  the  very  anticipation  of  it.  The  common  every¬ 
day  work  of  life  on  which  the  prosperity  of  a  people  depends 
will  not  go  on  smoothly  while  a  real,  or  even  an  imaginary, 
insurrection  is  brewing  under  the  social  edifice.  Least  of  all 
will  money  find  its  way  for  investment  among  a  race  who 
seem  to  consist  only  of  two  classes — those  who  like  to  walk 
about  four  deep,  and  those  who  are  frightened  out  of  their 
senses  at  this  very  ridiculous  performance.  Serious  re¬ 
bellion  has  long  since  become  an  impossibility  in  Ireland. 
All  that  there  is  of  strength,  respectability,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  country  is  opposed  to  it ;  and  we  need  not  fear 
the  demonstrations  of  a  militia  corporal  who  can  whistle 
the  bugle  calls,  or  of  a  score  or  two  of  drunken  peasants 
■who  think  they  are  doing  something  very  brave  in  marching 
at  his  heels.  Still,  if  serious  rebellion  is  finally  put  down, 
mock  rebellion  is  not  the  less  a  social  nuisance ;  and  if  the 
Government  can  manage  to  suppress  it  without  getting  them¬ 
selves  laughed  at,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Earl  of 
Bahdon’s  opinion,  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 


TOURISTS. 

ENEVOLENT  persons  are,  of  course,  hound  to  rejoice  in  the 
gradual  refinement  of  their  species.  They  should,  conse¬ 
quently,  approve  each  new  step  in  the  process  by  which  enjoyments 
formerly  confined  to  a  few  are  coming  within  the  reach  of  larger 
numbers.  An  inhabitant  of  the  mining  districts  formerly  held 
that  when  a  man  had  had  a  “  rough  and  tumble  ”  fight,  and  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  drunk,  he  had  exhausted  the  legitimate 
sources  of  human  felicity.  To  ask  for  more  argued  an  almost 
impious  desire  for  angelic  happiness.  Such  a  man  is  obviously 
the  better  for  adding  any  innocent  pleasure  to  his  narrow  reper¬ 
tory,  even  though  the  pleasure  be  somewhat  insipid  to  fastidious 
tastes.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  method  of  exciting  dormant 
intellectual  faculties  is  simple  locomotion.  If  a  man  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  one  place  is  set  down  even  for  a  few 
minutes  in  another  place,  it  must  do  him  a  certain  amount 
of  good.  It  at  least  tends  to  rouse  his  curiosity,  and 
shows  him  that  the  corner  in  which  he  has  grown  up  is  not 
the  whole  world — itself  a  new  and  surprising  revelation  to  the 
majority  of  mankind.  Such  excursion  trains  as  bring  back  un¬ 
mangled  passengers  from  a  few  hours  at  the  sea-side  undoubtedly 
bring  them  back  with  enlarged  minds.  The  traveller  has  learnt, 
for  example,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  star-fish  ;  and  a  man 
who  knows  that  star-fish  exist  possesses  so  far  a  wider  range  of 
thought  than  a  man  who  does  not  know  it.  Practically,  the  in¬ 
formation  is  not  likely  to  be  very  valuable ;  but  he  has  at  least 
one  thing  more  to  think  about  and  to  talk  about.  He  is  further 
by  one  degree,  although  an  almost  imperceptible  degree,  from  the 
gorilla  or  the  zoophyte  to  which  some  philosophers  trace  his 
origin. 

Some  such  obvious  considerations  require  to  be  called  up, 
and  occasionally  dwelt  upon,  to  reconcile  the  philanthropist  to 
the  increasing  volume  of  the  annual  flood  of  tourists.  A  man 
must  indeed  be  very  hard-hearted  to  grumble  at  the  in¬ 
convenience  caused  by  the  humbler  class  of  excursionist.  The 
poor  man  who  gets  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  in  the  country  on  one 
day  in  the  year  may  sometimes  come  a  little  too  obtrusively  be¬ 
tween  the  wind  and  our  nobility,  but  it  would  be  brutal  to  grudge 
his  hard-earned  holiday.  It  is  the  rather  more  ambitious  tourist 
for  whose  existence  it  is  hard  to  make  allowance.  When  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine  or  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  begin  to  resound 
to  “  the  oath  of  British  commerce  and  the  accents  of  Cockayne,”  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  grumbling.  It  requires  some  faith  and  a  good 
deal  of  philanthropy  to  rejoice  when  your  inn  is  swamped  by  a 
crowd  of  Mr.  Cook’s  excursionists.  There  is,  of  course,  one 
consideration  upon  which  it  is  very  easy  to  dwell  in  print.  The 
increase  of  foreign  tourists  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  growth  of  international  amenities,  and  of  the  “  solidarity 
of  the  peoples.”  It  testifies  to  the  approach  of  the  millennium 
of  Free-trade,  when  the  only  difference  between  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  will  be  that  one  nation  manufactures  silk  and 
the  other  cotton.  The  blessed  day  is  evidently  approaching 
when  the  Warrior  will  lie  down  beside  the  Gloire,  when  armour- 
lates  will  only  be  used  for  fireproof  safes,  and  all  the  steel 
e  used  up  for  constructing  steam-engines  instead  of  rifles. 
Englishmen  will  leam  that  other  things  besides  frogs  are  eaten  in 


France,  and  will  in  time  forget  to  brag  about  Waterloo.  When, 
however,  the  actual  phenomenon  of  a  band  of  tourists  presents  itself, 
it  becomes  rather  difficult  to  believe  that  they  hasten  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  delightful  vision.  If  men  of  different  nations  are 
brought  into  genuine  contact  with  each  other,  they  learn  to  shake 
off  a  good  many  prejudices;  but  mere  physical  approximation 
in  space  is  not  so  certain  to  produce  this  excellent  result.  The 
commonplace  Englishman  thrown  into  a  foreign  country  seems  to 
gather  round  him  a  certain  atmosphere  of  rep-ulsion.  A  drop  of 
water  let  fall  upon  a  heated  plate  does  not  come  into  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  it ;  it  surrounds  itself  with  a  film  of  steam,  which  keeps 
it  at  an  infinitesimal  distance.  In  the  same  way,  the  tourist 
abroad  generates  a  swarm  of  guides,  innkeepers,  and  other  pre¬ 
datory  animals  who  form  an  effectual  barrier  between  him  and 
the  natives.  He  probably  comes  back  with  his  prejudices  rather 
strengthened  than  otherwise,  because  lie  conceives  himself  to  bo 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  A  mere  habit  of  two  nations 
intermingling  with  each  other  is  just  as  likely  to  be  productive  of 
ill  feeling  as  of  good.  The  Italian  people  hate  the  Austrians  for 
very  sufficient  reasons  of  their  own,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
German  tourist  amongst  them  only  supplies  them  with  a  more 
vivid  and  concrete  embodiment  of  the  object  of  their  hatred. 
The  English  travellers  who  burst  into  France  after  the  Peace  of 
1815  probably  tended  to  deepen  rather  than  to  obliterate  the 
existing  feelings  of  resentment.  It  is  comparatively  hard  to  kwte 
a  people  of  whom  you  can  form  no  distinct  picture,  although  voU 
know  them  to  have  been  the  cause  of  your  misfortunes.  But 
when  you  see  an  actual  living  specimen,  and  are  informed 
by  your  own  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  that  he  is  fool 
enough  to  talk  a  different  language  and  wear  a  different  dress 
from  your  own,  you  make  him  a  peg  to  hang-  your  prejudices 
upon.  If  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Southern 
States  had  never  met  upon  common  ground  and  learnt  to  know 
each  other  by  sight,  they  could  not  have  hated  each  other  so 
bitterly.  We  should,  therefore,  doubt  whether  the  crowds  of  raw 
Britons  turned  out  yearly  upon  the  Continent  tend  to  make  our 
neighbours  love  us  any  better.  Certainly,  if  they  do  so,  they  must 
ossess  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  which  are  impercepti- 
le  to  most  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  As  a  matter  of  business, 
indeed,  any  increase  of  communication  between  two  countries 
necessarily  tends  to  discourage  war.  If  it  were  a  possibility  that 
England  should  ever  go  to  war  with  Switzerland,  we  might  count 
upon  a  certain  minority  in  both  countries  in  favour  of  peace. 
Many  tourists  might  prefer  a  certain  sacrifice  of  national  honour 
to  being  confined  in  their  own  country  for  a  summer ;  and  the  inn¬ 
keepers — who  appear  to  a  superficial  observer  to  be  the  ruling  power 
in  the  Federation,  and  indeed,  with  their  various  myrmidons;  to 
form  a  large  part  of  its  population — would  doubtless  be  peace-at- 
any-price  men.  So  far  as  the  increase  of  tourists  implies  an  in¬ 
crease  of  trade  and  of  the  channels  of  communication,  it  tends  to 
multiply  the  interests  directly  opposed  to  war.  This  influence, 
however,  as  affecting  the  relations  of  any  great  Powers,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  insignificant.  The  British  excursionist  is  chiefly  important, 
in  this  connection,  as  the  Regent’s  Park  hippopotamus  is  important 
to  the  Londoner.  He  enables  foreigners  to  correct  their  tradi¬ 
tionary  ideas,  by  exhibiting  his  real  authentic  form.  The  French 
caricaturists  doubtless  represent  accurately  the  national  impression 
in  France  by  the  awkward  long-limbed  being  with  thick  boots,  an 
eye-glass,  a  Scotch  cap,  and  a  Murray,  whom  they  so  industriously 
repeat;  and  the  impression  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  favourable 
one. 

The  good  effects  of  the  extension  of  travelling  habits  to 
larger  numbers  must,  therefore,  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  minds 
of  the  travellers  themselves.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
any  change  of  place  must  do  a  man  some  good.  The  most 
unobservant  of  cockneys  can  hardly  get  to  Chamouny  and 
back  without  learning  a  few  things  that  he  did  not  know 
before.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  discover  this  improvement  from 
observation.  The  English  excursionist  on  his  travels  generally 
discharges  his  duties  in  such  a  gloomy  temper  that  one  fan¬ 
cies  him  to  be  all  but  insensible  to  surrounding  objects.  His 
sheep-like  habits  of  following  in  the  track  of  his  fellows,  and  his 
slavish  subservience  to  Bradshaiv,  or  the  Practical  Guide  (he 
seldom  rises  to  Murray),  are  well  known.  His  taste  in  scenery  is 
significant.  There  is  nothing  more  generally  disappointing  in  the 
way  of  scenery  than  a  show  waterfall.  But  a  waterfall  is  a  good 
definite  thing  to  be  noted  down  in  a  guide-book.  The  excur¬ 
sionist  may,  therefore,  be  generally  distinguished  at  once  by  an 
unnatural  appetite  for  waterfalls.  There  are  probably  some 
hundreds  of  waterfalls  in  many  Alpine  valleys,  most  of  which 
contribute  to  the  exquisite  effect  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  but 
two  or  three  of  them,  from  their  neighbourhood  to  frequented 
inns,  have  crept  into  guide-books;  and  these  are  “done”  with 
inexpressible  satisfaction  by  the  thoroughgoing  excursionist. 
But  during  some  eleven  out  of  every  twelve  waking  hours  he 
appears  to  be  discharging  a  solemn  but  disagreeable  duty, 
and  the  twelfth  is  probably  occupied  in  a  hopeless  dispute 
with  innkeepers.  Most,  in  fact,  of  the  inferior  class  of  ex¬ 
cursionists  scarcely  possess  an  eye  educated  for  scenery.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  appreciate  a  mountain  after  you  have  seen  it.  The 
same  picture  is  doubtless  painted  upon  the  retina  of  the  excur¬ 
sionist  eye  as  upon  that  of  the  more  experienced  traveller;  but  it 
speaks  a  different  language  to  him,  as  much  as  the  Greek  cha¬ 
racter  conveys  ideas  to  a  scholar,  and  is  a  mere  jumble  of  inco¬ 
herent  marks  to  an  ignorant  man.  The  first  effect  of  mountain 
scenery  upon  a  lowlander  is  often  merely  perplexing.  He  sees  a 
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white  dome,  which  is  said  to  be  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  nnd  does 
not  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  further  away  than  the  cross  on 
St.  Paul’s.  You  point  out  to  him  a  vast  glacier  hanging  at  an  im¬ 
mense  height  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  hills,  and  he  mistakes 
it  for  a  patch  of  snow  as  big  as  a  London  garden.  He  has 
to  begin  at  the  very  alphabet  of  a  new  language,  and  it 
is  not,  surprising  that  an  allowance  of  a  fortnight  of  quick  travel¬ 
ling  is  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  any  pleasure  in  his  new 
acquirements. 

btill,  little  as  the  scenery  really  affects  him,  and  vague  as  are  his 
impressions  as  to  the  people  whom  he  has  seen,  the  new  impres¬ 
sions  probably  do  him  a  great  service.  He  has  not  really  enjoyed 
himself  much,  and  he  certainly  has  not  accumulated  any  large 
stock  of  information  ;  but  he  has  at  any  rate  obtained  some  glim¬ 
mering  of  the  extent  of  his  own  ignorance.  Even  educated  people 
have  generally  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  any  country  which  they 
have  not  themselves  visited.  An  ignorant  man  believes  that  the 
world  consists  of  two  districts,  of  which  the  larger  is  called 
England,  while  the  smaller  is  a  vague  region  known  as  “  foreign 
parts,”  and  inhabited  by  an  indistinct  race  called  natives.  He  has 
made  a  great  step  in  information  if  he  has  succeeded  in  subdividing 
them  into  Frenchmen  and  niggers.  The  gamekeeper  in  Punch, 
who  expected  that  the  gentleman  going  to  the  West  Indies  would 
probably  meet  his  brother  in  the  East  Indies  at  the  cover  side,  is 
a  fair  example  of  this  stage  of  ignorance.  But  people  of  far  more 
pretension  seem  to  be  frequently  under  the  delusion  that  a  foreign 
nation  consists  of  a  few  families  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  read 
the  newspapers  about  England.  They  know  that  it  really  consists 
of  so  many  millions,  but  they  no  more  realize  the  fact  than  we 
ordinarily  remember,  on  looking  at  the  moon,  that  it  is  rather 
bigger  than  a  cheese-plate.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only  explanation 
we  can  give  of  the  sanguine  way  in  which  people  generally  reason 
about  a  foreign  country.  If  a  nation  calls  itself  a  constitutional 
monarchy  instead  of  a  republic,  we  immediately  expect  that 
the  nature  of  every  man  in  it  will  be  changed,  and  that  it 
will  immediately  adopt  all  our  English  habits  and  prejudices. 
We  fancy  that  a  newspaper  article,  or  a  civil  speech  from  an 
official  person,  will  go  a  long  way  to  eradicate  the  national  pre¬ 
judices  of  centuries.  We  do  not  indulge  such  silly  anticipations 
about  England,  because  we  know  the  enormous  vis  inertia:  to  be 
overcome ;  we  know  that  it  must  be  a  very  marvellous  article  or 
speech  which  reaches  a  hundredth  part  of  the  population,  or  remains 
on  their  minds  for  more  than  a  day ;  and  we  are  quite  aware  that 
laws  may  be  changed  without  producing  any  very  deep  effect  upon 
national  habits  of  thought.  Now  it  is  a  very  useful  step  in  a 
man’s  education  to  learn  that  some  foreign  nations  are  really  very 
large  collections  of  mankind,  spread  over  a  considerable  territory, 
and  overspread  by  a  complicated  network  of  interests.  The  most 
effectual  way  of  learning  this  is  to  have  the  testimony  of  your 
senses  to  it.  The  tourist  does  not  intentionally  go  out  to 
acquire  this  piece  of  knowledge,  but  it  and  similar  novel  truths 
are  incidentally  forced  upon  him  during  his  travels.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  they  must  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  although 
the  process  of  acquisition  does  not  seem  to  be  pleasant  to  himself 
and  is  certainly  not  always  pleasant  to  his  fellow-travellers. 


PAGAN  PATRIOTISM. 

MR.  KINGLAKE,  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bright  at 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  incidentally  pointed  out  that 
two  very  distinct  sentiments  are  included  under  the  common  name 
of  love  of  country.  In  one  sense,  a  man  may  be  said  to  love  his 
country  when  the  efforts  of  his  life  —  in  the  Legislature,  in  his 
county,  in  his  factory,  or  in  his  writings  —  are  directed  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  social  improvements,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
community.  In  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  patriotism  may  evince 
itself  in  procuring  the  passing  of  a  Factory  Act,  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  in  persuading  a  provincial  corporation  to 
adopt  some  improved  plan  of  drainage,  or  in  the  more  obj  ection- 
able  form  of  a  Sunday  Beer  Bill.  But  we  feel  that,  by  a  lover  of 
his  country,  everybody  means  something  more  than  the  man  whose 
pulse  quickens  over  the  sewage  question,  or  who  waxes  enthusiastic 
in  hindering  respectable  people  from  doing  as  they  please.  Those 
whose  love  for  their  country  takes  this  shape  are  often  found  to  be 
without  the  very  sentiment  which  underlies  the  conventional 
notion  of  the  patriot.  As  Mr.  Kinglake  said  of  the  member  for 
Birmingham,  if  in  this  sense  they  love  their  country,  in  the  other 
they  detest  it.  The  second,  or  pagan,  kind  of  patriotism  is  a  more 
universal  characteristic  than  the  first,  which  is,  in  fact,  what  is 
otherwise  termed  public  spirit.  It  may  be  described  as  love  of 
country  for  the  mere  sake  of  its  traditions  and  associations,  for 
what  it  is  and  what  it  has  been.  The  philosophical  patriot  loves 
his  country  as  a  seat  of  civilization  and  a  field  for  the  development 
of  virtue,  and  less  for  what  it  is,  or  has  been,  than  for  what  he 
hopes  to  make  it.  The  pagan  patriot,  if  he  does  not  exactly  care 
for  none  of  these  things,  at  least  regards  them  as  secondary  in  I 
importance  and  interest  to  the  historical  grandeur  of  his  country 
in  the  face  of  the  world.  It  would  be  a  source  of  permanent  [ 
vexation  to  him  if  it  were  ever  discovered  that  Hume,  and  Gold¬ 
smith,  and  Mrs.  Markham  have  all  been  mistaken  about 
Creqy  and  Agincourt,  and  that  the  French  had  beaten  us  I 
after  all,  instead  of  our  having  beaten  them.  The  Norman  I 
Conquest  is  an  unpalatable  subject  with  him,  but  he  finds  I 
consolation  in  discovering  that  the  Normans  were  not  ex-  I 
actly  Frenchmen.  Joan  of  Arc  is  his  secret  abomination,  and  he  I 


curses  the  ill  fortune  which  carried  off  Henry  V.  before  he  had 
time  to  fill  the  French  throne.  His  blood  boils  as  he  listens  to 
\  ictor  Hugo’s  conclusive  demonstration  that  English  troops  and 
the  English  General  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  but  were  merely  the  passive  instruments  of  Napoleonic 
destiny.  Among  the  classes  which  do  not  commonly  study 
history  this  sentiment  assumes  the  form  of  a  definite  creed,  and  a 
bricklayer  on  a  Saturday  night  is  prepared  to  break  the  head  of 
anybody  who  should  deny  that  Frenchmen  live  upon  frogs,  that 
their  average  height  is  between  four  and  five  feet,  or  that  one 
Englishman  can  thrash  six  of  them  at  once.  In  this  last  case, 
patriotism  is  merely  one  form  of  ignorance,  nnd  ranks  with  the 
conviction  current  in  the  same  quarters  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  blowing  up  with 
gunpowder  the  Queen  and  the  English  Parliament.  It  was  rudely 
illustrated  by  the  too  frank  Briton  who,  when  the  courteous  French¬ 
man  had  assured  him  that  if  he  were  not  a  Frenchman  he  would 
choose  to  be  an  Englishman,  replied  that  if  he  were  not  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  he  would  wish  to  be  one.  But  patriotism,  as  ordinarily 
understood,  is  also  found  in  combination  with  large  intelligence 
and  a  more  than  common  amount  of  enlightenment.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trent  outrage,  nearly  everybody 
throughout  the  community  would  have  demanded  even  a  war 
with  America,  with  all  the  suffering  and  loss  that  such  a 
calamity  would  have  entailed,  rather  than  tolerate  a  deliberate 
insult;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  ejected  from  office,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  simply  through  the 
operation  of  a  similar  feeling.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  how 
such  patriotism  comes  to  be  styled  pagan ;  not  by  way  of  stigma, 
but  as  indicating  that  it  generally  produces  a  course  of  conduct 
not  literally  consistent  with  the  Christian  injunction  to  offer  the 
right  cheek  to  him  who  smote  the  left.  There  is,  indeed,  a  school 
ot  politicians  who  systematically  assail  this  kind  of  patriotism  on 
this  precise  ground ;  but  as  they  are  not  particularly  eager  upon  the 
subject  except  when  their  trade  is  likely  to  be  affected,  those  who 
have  listened  to  them  come  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  them  is  an  elegant  euphemism  for  cash,  and  that 
they  stigmatize  as  pagan  every  sentiment  or  attitude  which  is  not 
commercially  remunerative.  But  besides  being,  in  one  sense, 
slightly  unchristian,  patriotism  is  also  apt  to  be  curiously  unreason¬ 
able.  There  were  many  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war, 
who  thoroughly  disapproved  of  that  war,  but  there  were  very  few 
who  did  not  rejoice  over  such  victories  as  were  won  in  it  by- 
British  valour.  In  the  view  of  logic,  this  is  manifestly  indefen¬ 
sible.  If  a  war  is  being  waged  contrary  to  justice,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  expediency,  every  success  ought  in  reason  to  disgust 
those  who  have  been  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  true  character  of 
the  contest,  and  independent  enough  to  dare  to  condemn  it.  And 
yet  the  result  shows  plainly  that  this  is  not  so.  Even  that  not 
uninfluential  section  of  the  French  nation  which  dwells  in 
Leicester  Square,  and  which  abhors  the  Emperor,  his  policy,  his 
army,  and  all  that  is  his,  did  not  dissemble  its  satisfaction  at  the 
victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  That  patriotism  is  something 
which  neither  religion  nor  logic  can  control,  is,  however,  a  truth 
which  does  not  call  for  much  illustration. 

On  this  account,  love  of  country  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
instinct ;  but  modern  thought  refuses  to  refer  to  instinct  what  may 
be  traced  to  more  obvious  causes,  and  patriotism  may  quite  as 
readily  be  explained  without  its  aid  as  any  particular  form  of  re¬ 
ligious  superstition.  It  is  a  natural  thing  that  we  should  love  our 
country  more  warmly  than  any  other  place,  just  as  men  generally 
love  their  parents  better  than  strangers.  Both  education  and  in¬ 
terest  reasonably  attach  us  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  attach¬ 
ment  is  sanctified  by  authority  and  association.  The  reason  why 
a  politician  like  Mr.  Bright  is  condemned  as  unpatriotic,  and 
disliked  accordingly,  is  not  that  he  was  born  without  a  certain 
human  instinct,  but  that  he  has  rudely  and  ostentatiously  divested 
himself  of  a  set  of  associations  which  the  vast  majority  of  men 
around  him  are  delighted  to  cherish.  Love  of  country  in  our  pagan 
sense  is  a  prejudice,  but  it  belongs  to  that  respectable  class  of  preju¬ 
dices  with  which  the  world  sympathises.  M.  Montrond  said  he 
liked  Talleyrand  because  he  had  no  prejudices,  but  most  people 
would  have  found  this  a  very  sufficient  ground  for  detesting 
Talleyrand,  and  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  in  its  present 
phase  prejudices  must  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  its  compo¬ 
sition.  The  citizen  of  the  world,  is  nowhere  a  very  popular 
character.  In  uprooting  what  appear  to  him  mere  prejudices,  lie 
is  very  liable  to  damage  what  other  people  are  weak  enough  to 
consider  principles ;  and  cosmopolitanism  is  commonly  only  a  fine 
name  for  an  airy  kind  of  selfishness.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Captain 
Wragge,  cultivators  of  the  great  moral  field  of  humanity,  are  our 
genuine  type  of  cosmopolites  —  persons  who  scorn  to  narrow 
their  public  affections  within  the  straitened  bounds  of  a  love  for 
their  own  country,  but  traverse  Europe  with  sham  projects  of 
newspapers,  societies,  and  mines.  Not  a  little  of  that  religious 
cosmopolitanism  with  which  London  annually  reeks  in  the  month 
of  May  is  a  similar  expansion  of  folly  and  imposture ;  and  those 
pious  denizens  of  Exeter  Ilall  who  applaud  garbled  and  menda¬ 
cious  reports  of  societies  for  cutting  down  the  human  mind 
to  their  own  stimted  dimensions,  are  far  too  good,  far  too 
vast  in  their  sympathies,  to  be  patriotic.  A  third  body  of 
citizens  of  the  world  protest  that  they  would  as  gladly  live 
in  one  country  as  another  —  that  there  is  as  much  genuine 
liberty  in  France,  in  Austria,  or  in  America,  as  in  England. 
Whether  England  is  destined  soon  to  disappear  from  her 
place  among  Great  Powers  is  to  them  a  matter  of  sublime  in- 
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difference ;  if  London  were  sacked  by  the  French,  Paris 
and  Vienna  would  not  be  a  whit  less  pleasant.  This  vagabondish 
cynicism  is  perhaps  the  least  offensive  of  the  forms  which 
contempt  for  patnotism  assumes,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  men  who  are  weak  enough 
to  profess  it,  it  is  a  mere  affectation  of  a  philosophy  which 
they  do  not  understand.  We  admit  that  the  spectacle  of  an 
agricultural  association,  full  of  much  heavy  beef  and  strong 
ale,  hiccuping  forth  spasmodic  cheers  for  “our  glorious  Consti¬ 
tution”  is  far  from  being  impressive;  and  there  is  something 
unquestionably  ludicrous  in  the  prevalent  custom  among  Orange 
Societies  of  getting  blind  drunk  once  a-year  over  the  pious 
and  immortal  memory  of  King  William  III.  At  the  period  of 
a  general  election,  he  who  scoffs  at  patriotism  may  find  ample 
encouragement  to  persist  in  his  doctrine.  As  he  leaves  the 
candidate  on  the  hustings  protesting  his  incorruptible  devotion 
to  his  country,  and  apparently  inspired  by  that  sentiment  to 
a  degree  amounting  to  passion,  and  then  finds  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  or  other  mysterious  being,  busily  engaged  in  the  purchase 
of  costly  pigs  or  hens  from  free  and  independent  electors,  or  giving- 
directions  for  the  summary  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  pledged 
but  intoxicated  voters,  he  may  be  disposed  to  pray  heaven  to 
deliver  him  from  a  country  of  patriots.  But  this  virtue  would 
never  be  assumed  unless  it  involved  a  certain  number  of  respect¬ 
able  qualities;  and  after  all,  whatever  means  he  may  resort  to 
in  order  to  secure  his  seat,  the  member  of  Parliament  will,  in 
the  main,  when  he  has  once  gained  it,  be  really  guided  by  patriotic 
motives ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be  animated  by  a  more  or  less 
intelligent  attachment  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  own 
country  in  preference  to  those  of  all  the  world  besides.  And 
though  we  may  laugh  at  the  farmer’s  after-dinner  enthusiasm,  in 
justice  it  is  well  to  remember  that  when  the  appeal  is  made  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  he  is  quite  willing  to  back  his 
enthusiasm  with  abundance  of  money  for  men,  ships,  and  forti¬ 
fications. 

Love  of  country,  like  all  other  good  motives,  is  most  pleasant 
to  contemplate  in  its  practical  manifestations,  and  we  naturally  think 
more  highly  of  it  when  evincing  itself  in  bravery  and  energy  than 
in  the  mere  making  of  speeches.  But  there  are  times  which  do 
not  demand  or  permit  this  active  display.  At  the  present 
moment  in  England,  for  example,  there  is  not  much  room  for  any 
etfeetive  demonstration  of  pagan  patriotism.  It  is  at  such 
intervals  that  it  makes  way  for  the  kindred  but  distinct  senti¬ 
ment  of  public  spirit.  Perhaps  the  most  inspiriting  moments 
in  the  history  of  a  nation  are  those  in  which  the  two  unite — - 
when  men  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  their  country  is  bound  to  them  by  ties  of  natural  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  because  it  represents  some  valuable  principle.  The 
citizens  of  the  Free  Towns  of  Flanders,  in  their  contests  with 
the  powerful  monarchs  who  environed  them,  are  probably  the 
most  remarkable  instance  in  history  of  the  operation  of  this  double 
motive — combating  as  they  did  both  for  the  future  independence 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  their  native  cities,  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  old  associations  with  which  they  were  invested. 

It  may  be  noticed,  finally,  that  though  patriotism  of  the  pagan 
kind  is  an  honourable  prejudice,  and  one  whose  absence  is  in  most 
cases  accompanied  by  the  absence  of  many  confessedly  desirable 
qualities  of  another  sort,  it  still  remains  a  prej  udice,  and  therefore 
demands  a  more  than  ordinarily  vigilant  supervision.  The  man 
of  thought  and  culture  will  generally  be  adequately  protected 
by  his  very  character  against  any  rash  or  vulgar  demonstration 
of  this  sentiment ;  but  as  the  mass  of  people  are  neither 
thoughtful  nor  cultivated,  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  hurried 
by  it  into  fits  of  unreasonable  passion.  What  pagan  patriotism, 
even  in  a  bastard  form,  can  dare  if  untempered  by  a  critical 
wisdom,  and  how  it  drags  people  into  as  utter  an  abnegation 
of  principle  as  the  most  unscrupulous  cosmopolitanism  could  do, 
is  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  the  “  War  Christians  ”  in  America. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  Love  of 
country  is  only  valuable  to  mankind  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  a 
motive  for  the  defence  of  a  true  principle.  Coleridge’s  aphorism, 
that  he  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  truth  will 
end  by  loving  himself  better  than  either,  is  equally  valid  and 
equally  forcible  if  we  read  “country”  for  “  Christianity  ”  and 
“  justice”  for  “  truth.”  Justice  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  man  as 
a  member  of  society,  and  a  reverence  for  it  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  with  impunity  even  by  what  is  in  itself  the  most  creditable 
of  prejudices. 


STATE-RIGHTS. 

npiIERE  was,  perhaps,  a  deeper  political  significance  than  is  at 
first  sight  apparent  to  English  observers  in  the  abortive 
attempt  of  Sherman  to  convert  the  capitulation  of  General 
Johnston’s  army  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  the  terms  which 
the  Federal  commander  dictated.  It  was  observed,  and  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  that,  reunion  once  accepted,  those  terms  were  such  as 
the  Southern  States  themselves  might  have  prescribed;  and  it 
excited  some  surprise  that  a  general  who  certainly  showed  little 
mercy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  dealt  more  severely  with 
the  population  of  the  territory  he  occupied  than  almost  any  other 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  should  have  suddenly,  as  it  seemed, 
become  the  mildest  of  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  bind  his 
Government  by  a  treaty  which  conceded  all  that  the  vanquished 
could  well  aslc,  and  far  more  than  they  could  have  hoped  to 


obtain.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  those  features 
of  American  politics  which  are  very  imperfectly  understood  by  any 
but  Americans.  General  Sherman  was  a  Democrat,  though  a 
Democrat  attached  to  the  Union,  and  altogether  hostile  to  the 
Secessionist  section  of  his  party.  Judging  from  the  terms  them¬ 
selves,  he  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  well-grounded  fears 
for  the  principles  he  had  espoused,  and  by  a  desire  to  prevent,  through 
a  binding  treaty  with  the  Southern  States,  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  Democratic  party,  tie  saw  every  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  military  triumph  of  the  North  would  ensure  the  political 
ascendancy  of  the  Republicans,  with  those  extreme  views  of  Federal 
supremacy  which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  have  become  the 
chief  feature  of  their  political  creed.  And  if  he  had  been  strong- 
enough  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  President— which  he  might 
have  been  if  Grant,  also  in  former  times  a  professed  Democrat,  had 
supported  him — the  capitulation  would  have  secured  this  object. 
But  it  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  advisers  would  voluntarily  ratify  a  treaty  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
strategic  movement  directed  against  themselves.  Their  organs 
were  not  far  wrong  in  declaring  that  General  Sherman  had  con¬ 
sented  to  renounce  all  the  fruits  of  the  conquest  to  which  he  had 
so  greatly  contributed.  What  he  most  desired,  and  what  they 
most  indignantly  refused,  was  not,  as  some  writers  seem  to  have 
thought,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  When  the  negotiation  took  place,  he  had  but  just  heard 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  murder,  and  it  was  not  till  his  successor’s 
menaces  were  made  public  that  any  one  imagined  those  lives  to 
be  in  serious  danger.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Davis  would  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  that  no  one  else 
would  be  molested.  Nor  was  it  the  principal  aim  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion  to  preserve  slavery,  or  of  the  President  to  destroy  it.  From 
the  moment  that  the  Confederacy  fell,  slavery  was  doomed;  and  if 
it  were  not,  Mr.  Johnson’s  antecedents  give  us  no  cause  to  credit 
him  with  any  Abolitionist  enthusiasm.  Nor  could  the  recognition 
of  the  de  facto  authority  of  the  Confederate  or  State  Governments 
be  well  objected  to  by  those  who  had  so  frequently  negotiated 
with  them.  One  English  journal  complained  that  Johnston  was 
allowed  to  sign  himself  as  “  commanding  Confederate  States’ 
army,”  forgetting  that  Grant  had  addressed  Lee  in  the  same  form. 
But  Sherman  not  only  recognised,  but  guaranteed,  the  Governments 
of  the  Southern  States.  He  attempted  to  secure  those  “  State- 
rights  ”  which  have  been,  since  the  creation  of  the  Union,  the 
favourite  object  of  Democratic  respect  and  support.  And  this 
could  not  be  forgiven  him,  for  the  destruction  of  State-rights,  as 
these  were  understood  in  other  days,  is  the  great  political  result 
of  the  war.  Their  overthrow  goes  far  to  realize  the  aspirations 
of  the  Republicans  after  national  consolidation  ;  it  completes  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Northern  democracy,  and  does  away  with  all 
obstacles  to  the  rule  of  the  numerical  majority  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Union;  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
victors  would  endure  to  have  this  prize  snatched  from  them. 
Something  of  municipal  power — a  shadow  of  the  old  substance — 
may  doubtless  be  restored ;  but  of  State-rights  in  the  old  sense, 
as  a  rival  and  equal  power  controlling  and  limiting  the  Federal 
jurisdiction,  we  shall  hear  no  more. 

A  thoughtful  politician  might  have  predicted  what  has  come  to 
pass;  that,  under  the  Constitution  and  circumstances  of  the 
United  States,  the  doctrine  of  State-rights  and  State-sovereignty 
would  gain  ground  slowly  and  steadily  in  time  of  peace,  and 
would  lose  its  hold  on  the  public  mind  and  its  place  in  the  law  very 
rapidly  in  time  of  war — at  least  of  such  a  war  as  should  severely 
try  the  strength  and  coherence  of  the  Union.  In  i860 
the  independence  and  authority  of  the  several  States  had  reached 
its  culminating  point,  having  slowly  become  greater  and  more 
secure  from  the  earliest  period.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Convention,  the  States  were  unquestionably  and  absolutely 
sovereign,  bound  only  by  a  very  loose  confederate  tie.  The  want 
of  a  closer  union  was  apparent  to  their  ablest  statesmen  ;  and  the 
Federalists — who  would  willingly  have  made  the  Union  much 
more  complete,  and  some  of  whom,  with  Hamilton,  would  have 
consolidated  the  country  into  a  national  whole,  leaving  the  States 
little  more  than  provincial  divisions — embraced  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  statesmanship,  influence,  and  political  knowledge  of 
the  United  States.  But  they  never,  probably,  were  a  majority  of 
the  people,  and  they  were  compelled  greatly  to  modify  their 
schemes  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  procuring  the  assent  of  the 
different  States,  some  of  whom  withheld  it  for  months,  and  even 
for  years.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
a  number  of  amendments  were  inserted  at  the  requisition  of  the 
assenting  States,  and  one  of  these  affords  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  anti-Federal  tendency  of  public  feeling.  It  provides  that  alJ 
powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  shall 
remain  with  the  States,  or  with  the  people.  And  from  that  time 
commenced  a  division  of  parties  on  this  very  question — the  Fede¬ 
ralists  upholding  the  widest  construction  of  Federal  rights,  the 
Democrats  (at  first  called  Republican, s)  limiting  those  rights  as 
strictly  as  possible  in  favour  of  State-sovereignty.  The  personal 
character  of  Washington  ensured  the  Federalists  twelve  years  of 
power.  But  their  second  President  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  re- 
election,  and  after  the  election  of  Jefferson,  the  leader  of  their 
opponents,  they  gradually  dwindled  away  into  insignificance. 
After  the  election  of  Monroe  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party,  and 
the  Democratic  doctrines  found  universal  acquiescence.  Sinoo 
that  time,  until  1 860,  no  party  in  the  Union  ever  ventured  to 
make  opposition  to  the  extreme  theory  of  State-rights  a  part  of 
its  programme. 
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But,  though  the  doctrine  ■was  never  directly  questioned, 
measures  were  often  proposed  which  appeared  to  its  advocates 
inconsistent  with  it.  It  was  a  personal,  rather  than  a  political, 
quarrel  which  separated  the  Whigs  from  the  Democrats ;  hut  it 
naturally  happened  that  the  former,  when  they  came  to  act  as  a 
party,  paid  less  respect  than  their  opponents  to  the  distinctive 
doctrine  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Democratic  creed.  And, 
though  American  parties  have  often  wandered  from  their  proper 
principles,  and  even  for  a  time  changed  sides  and  measures,  yet, 
as  a  rule,  the  Federalists,  Whigs,  and  Republicans  have  favoured 
measures  tending  to  extend  the  central  authority,  and  to  propagate 
the. idea  of  an  American  nationality;  while  the  Democrats  have, 
iu  the  interest  of  State-rights,  opposed  them.  Thus  the  Democrats 
have  been  the  adversaries  of  “internal  improvements” — roads, 
canals,  railroads,  docks,  &c.  —  made  at  the  expense,  and  under 
the  direction,  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  a  national  bank,  and 
of  protective  tariffs.  They  have  urged  that  all  these  things  were 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  former 
gave  dangerous  influence  and  powers  of  corruption  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  that  the  latter  amounted  to  the  imposition  of  tribute  on 
the  agricultural  and  planting,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  States.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  an  American  political 
controversy  of  any  kind  without  tracing  in  it  the  influence  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  of  its  diverse  interpretations.  The  ar¬ 
guments  all  savour  of  the  State-rights  doctrine,  and  are  at  first 
often  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  reader  imbued  with  English  notions, 
and  apt  to  look  on  the  Americans  as  a  “  nation  ”  inhabiting  a 
common  country. 

The  history  of  American  politics,  from  the  election  of  Jefferson 
to  that  of  Lincoln,  is  a  history  of  Democratic  successes.  The 
F'ederalists  first,  and  then  the  Whigs,  succumbed  to  the  power  and 
popularity  of  their  opponents,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political 
organization.  The  National  Bank  was  compelled  to  wind  up  its 
business.  Improvements  fell  under  the  control  of  the  several 
States.  The  Rrotectionist  interest  of  the  North-east  struggled 
longer  and  more  successfully.  It  required  a  threat  of  armed  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  manifestation  of  a 
decided  sympathy  with  her  cause  on  the  part  of  other  Southern 
States,  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  obnoxious  system ;  and  to  the 
last  a  considerable  tribute  was  levied  on  the  South  and  West  for 
the  benefit  of  New  England  manufacturers,  Pennsylvanian  iron¬ 
masters,  and  the  shipping  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Still,  this 
was  due  rather  to  Democratic  defections  than  to  any  power 
possessed  by  Whigs  or  Republicans ;  and,  had  the  party  remained 
united  and  true  to  its  principles,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  free 
trade  must  ultimately  have  triumphed. 

But  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  conflicting  interests  and 
passions  of  slavery  and  free  labour  gave  rise  to  fatal  divisions 
among  the  State-rights  party  themselves.  The  first  serious  con¬ 
test  that  took  place  regarded  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  which  had  established  slavery  within  its  borders.  In 
this  contest  the  division  of  parties  was  sectional.  Nearly  every 
Southern  politician  voted  for  the  admission ;  a  great  majority  of 
Northern  men  opposed  it.  The  dispute  was  finally  compromised. 
Maine  —  till  then  a  part  of  Massachusetts  —  was  erected  into  a 
Free  State,  and  slavery  was  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by 
France  which  lay  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri, 
that  State  herself  retaining  it.  Flere  the  claim  of  States  to  settle 
their  internal  affairs  as  they  pleased  was  strongly  controverted  by 
the  anti-Slavery  party,  but  for  the  last  time.  In  accepting  the 
compromise,  the  President  seems  to  have  considered  that  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  applied  only  while  the  Territorial  status  sub¬ 
sisted,  and  that  a  State  north  of  the  boundary  fixed  on  might,  in 
settling  its  constitution,  establish  slavery  if  it  pleased.  The  con¬ 
verse  right  in  States  south  of  the  line  was  clearly  recognised  in 
the  case  of  California,  which  entered  the  Union  as  a  Free  State. 
The  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  disposition  of  the  territory  con¬ 
quered  from  Mexico,  again  gave  rise  to  sectional  contests,  in  which 
the  North  was  arrayed  against  the  South.  It  was  not  till  1856 
that  the  Southern  doctrine  was  fully  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
party,  and  the  right  of  every  State  to  enter  the  Union  on  acquiring 
the  requisite  population — with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  con¬ 
stitution  should  prescribe — made  part  of  the  party  “  platform.” 
And  when  this  was  done,  the  indignation  of  the  North  gave  the 
Republican  party  a  majority  in  the  free  States.  Buchanan  was  the 
first  President  who  owed  his  seat  to  the  Southern  vote,  being 
opposed  by  a  majority  at  the  North. 

Within  the  next  four  years  the  Democratic  party  was  broken 
up — Douglas  and  most  of  the  Northern  Democrats  advocating  the 
doctrine  of  “squatter  sovereignty,”  which  left  to  the  people  of 
each  Territory  the  right  of  deciding  on  their  own  institutions; 
while  the  Southerners,  regarding  the  Territories  as  the  common 
property  of  the  States,  asserted  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  hold 
in  the  Territories,  till  they  should  become  States,  such  property  as 
was  recognised  by  the  laws  of  his  own  State.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  are  two  opposite  interpretations  of  the  State-rights  doctrine, 
each  consistent  with  the  extreme  view  of  State-sovereignty,  and 
each  limiting  as  far  as  possible  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  fact,  at  that  time,  no  party  in  the  Union  dis¬ 
puted  the  doctrine.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  admitted 
the  full  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  the  extremists  on  each  side 
went  clearly  beyond  the  Constitution.  The  Abolitionists  asserted 
the  right  of  Northern  States  to  nullify  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ; 
the  ultra-Southern  party  talked  wild  nonsense  about  the  right  of 
carrying  slaves  into  Free  States.  Both  alternately  threatened 
secession ;  and  when  it  actually  took  place,  many  of  the  extreme 


Republicans  welcomed  it,  justified  it,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of 
forcible  reunion. 

Thus,  during  eighty  years  of  peace,  the  theory  of  State-sove¬ 
reignty  had  reached  the  fullest  and  clearest  development  consistent 
with  any  real  Union.  It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  In 
time  of  peace,  the  citizen  had  nothing  to  remind  him  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  manner  of  his  allegiance  to  any  other  authority  than  that  of  his 
State.  The  Federal  Government  never  came  into  contact  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  merchant  paid  his  dues  to  its  officers  at 
the  Custom  House  ;  and  questions  of  Customs  law,  of  Admiralty,  of 
maritime  affairs,  of  constitutional  theory,  came  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ot  Federal  Courts.  But  these  tilings  in  no  way  touched  the 
daily  life  of  the  citizens  in  general.  The  citizen  paid  direct  taxes 
to  his  State ;  he  served  in  the  militia  under  State  authority  ;  he 
sued  a  debtor,  or  claimed  an  estate,  or  prosecuted  a  criminal  in  the 
State  courts,  and  no  appeal  lay  from  them  to  any  but  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  same  State.  If  he  signed  a  petition  for  a 
convict’s  pardon,  it  was  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  State  police  protected  him;  the  State  Legislature  ruled  him ; 
the  State  had  over  him  the  power  of  life  and  death.  State  laws 
regulated  his  marriage,  his  power  of  bequest,  his  rights  over  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  servants,  and  his  property.  How  could  he 
fail  to  learn  from  such  a  system  the  lesson  that  his  allegiance 
was  due  primarily  to  the  State — that  his  sword,  his  land,  his  life 
were  to  be  held  at  her  disposal  ? 

War  dispelled  these  ideas.  Even  in  the  South,  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government,  founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
was  charged  with  grave  infractions  of  State-rights.  In  an  in¬ 
vaded  country,  waging  a  desperate  war  for  existence,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  In  the  North,  the  usurpations  of  the  central 
power  have  been  carried  much  further.  For  four  years  the  people 
have  lived  not  so  much  understate,  as  under  Federal,  government. 
By  Federal  authority  they  have  been  taxed  as  they  were  never 
taxed  before.  Federal  authority  established  recruiting  oifices 
in  every  town,  and  levied  conscriptions  on  the  whole  country. 
Federal  agents  interfered  in  all  public  affairs.  Federal  officers 
arrested  j  udges  on  the  bench,  and  legislators  in  the ,  Capitol. 
Federal  authority  suspended  the  habeas  corpus,  sent  citizens  to 
prison  without  trial,  controlled  State  elections,  and  exercised  a 
supreme  j  urisdiction  over  State  Governments.  F or  four  years  every 
man  held  his  life,  liberty,  and  property  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Federal  Executive.  The  States  have  been  proved  powerless  to 
punish  or  protect ;  they  have  lost  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people;  while  the  Federal  Government  has  compelled  their  obedience 
by  its  energy,  and  their  admiration  by  its  success.  The  principle 
of  Federal  supremacy  is  identified  with  a  great  victory;  that 
of  State  sovereignty  with  an  unsuccessful  but  most  obstinate 
rebellion.  Consequently,  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  and 
opinion  is  altogether  changed.  Rights  for  which  every  State 
would  in  i860  have  fought  to  the  death  are  now  simply 
obsolete.  Powers  which  no  one  would  have  dreamt,  four 
years  ago,  of  attributing  to  the  Federal  Government  may  now  be 
exercised  without  question.  Sherman’s  proposal  to  restore  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States  as  they  stood  before  secession 
was  denounced  as  flagrant  treason ;  the  most  high-handed  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Executive  were  and  are  applauded  by  men 
who  were  not  long  since  devout  constitutionalists.  It  is  clear 
that  no  popular  scruples  about  legality,  no  regard  for  constitutional 
principles  or  State  privileges,  need  restrain  the  President  from 
carrying  out  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  in  any  way  that  he 
may  prefer. 


EXORCISING  THE  SABBATH. 

HEN  some  future  history  of  opinion  comes  to  be  written, 
the  thinker  will  find  nothing  harder  to  understand  than  the 
obstinacy  of  Sabbatarianism.  Of  all  decaying  beliefs  this  seams 
the  most  difficult  for  the  British  mind  finally  to  discard.  There  is 
no  longer  any  strong  conviction  that  witches  ride  on  broomsticks, 
or  that  an  old  woman,  by  looking  with  evil  eye  upon  cows  and. 
sheep,  can  afflict  them  with  the  murrain.  We  have  ceased  to 
think  it  a  crime  which  the  law  should  sternly  repress  to  lend 
money  for  as  high  interest  as  the  borrower  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  pay  for  the  use  of  our  money.  Nobody  believes  that,  if  a 
ruler  is  tyrannical,  cruel,  and  unjust,  it  is  wrong  for  his  subjects 
to  depose  him ;  or,  if  a  man  holds  different  political  views  from  his 
neighbours,  that  then  it  is  right  for  his  neighbours  to  clap  him  in 
prison,  or  slit  his  nose,  or  cut  his  ears  off.  The  idea  of  the  worship  of 
poverty  and  mortification  of  the  body  being  particularly  agreeable 
in  the  sight  of  God  has  died  out.  There  are  various  ways  of  ex¬ 
plaining  how  the  world  has  shaken  off  these  and  other  notions  which 
at  one  time  or  another  have  stood  in  the  way  of  human  happiness. 
One  knows  that  the  same  process,  whatever  it  was,  which  made  men 
give  up  the  belief  that  extreme  age  and  extreme  ugliness  are  cer¬ 
tain  signs  of  possession  by  the  devil,  or  that  five  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  the  natural  boundary  of  interest  set  up  by  God  and 
nature,  will  still  continue  to  work  upon  the  too  numerous  misbeliefs 
which  survive.  Only  it  works  so  dreadfully  slowly.  We  feel  as 
if  there  ought  to  be  a  slightly  closer  proportion  between  the  vitality 
of  error  and  the  ordinary  length  of  human  life.  If  false  doctrines 
were  only  limited,  like  the  age  of  man,  to  threescore  years  and 
ten,  the  world  would  be  a  much  more  comfortable  place  for  those 
who  hate  false  doctrines.  The  ferocious  enthusiasm  for  the 
“  Sabbath  ”  which  amounts  to  systematic  terrorism  in  one  portion 
at  least  of  Great  Britain  is  one  of  those  injurious  misbeliefs  upon 
which  the  exploding  process  no  doubt  does  work,  but  withatardi- 
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ness  that  is  uncommonly  disappointing  to  people  with  an  impatient 
faith  in  the  value  of  argument.  The  latest  historian  of  opinion 
tells  us  that  people  abandon  beliefs  because  they  find  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  them  stronger  than  the  arguments  for  them ;  or 
because  such  beliefs,  though  not  argued  down  directly,  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  some  larger  set  of  principles  which  they  are  disposed 
to  accept ;  or  simply  because  others,  in  whom  they  think  they  have 
reason  to  place  confidence,  have  given  up  those  particular  beliefs. 
Set  forth  in  a  philosophic  history,  all  this  is  very  simple  and 
very  easy  to  follow,  and  we  seem  to  discern  at  a  glance  how 
smoothly  and  surely  error  and  folly  fade  away  in  the  world. 
But  while  the  process  is  actually  going  on  before  our  eyes,  there 
appears  to  be  neither  certainty  nor  smoothness  in  it.  In  the  case 
of  any  given  folly  in  contemporary  opinion,  we  see  that  the 
fact  of  the  arguments  against  it  being  ever  so  much  stronger 
than  those  ir.  its  favour  counts  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  encourage  the  folly.  Its  gross  inconsistency  with  the 
general  tenor  of  other  opinions  which  they  admit  to  be  of  greater 
probability  is  no  objection  to  it.  And,  finally,  that  others  whose 
views  in  most  points  they  respect  highly  have  given  the  folly 
up  is  merely  as  dust  in  the  balance.  The  Scotch,  for  example 
— or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  most  of  the  Scotch 
clergy,  and  the  least  educated  part  of  the  Scotch  laity— insist  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  what  they  call  a  Sabbath,  which  it  is 
incumbent  upon  Christians  to  observe  because  its  observance  is 
prescribed  in  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Every  argument 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
from  the  authentic  written  records  of  the  new  dispensation,  is  dead 
against  the  assumption  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  enjoins 
Sabbath  observance  in  the  arbitrary  Calvinistic  interpretation  of 
it.  The  case  is  so  strong  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pretend  to 
balance  conflicting  arguments.  There  is  no  single  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Calvinistic  view  about  Sunday,  except  the  assertion 
that  it  was  held  by  Calvin,  which  it  was  not.  Anyhow,  the  argumen- 
twn  ab  horntne,  the  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a  Genevese  Pope,  is  the 
last  thing  to  which  a  Scotch  Churchman,  or  an  English  Dissenter  or 
Low  Churchman,  could  well  resort.  In  the  second  place,  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  Sabbatarianism  with  the  more  fundamental  principles 
which  its  advocates  profess  to  hold  is  pretty  plain.  The  rigidly 
formal  observance  of  a  deadly  gloomy  and  dismal  day  is  strangely 
made  the  chief  test  of  a  man’s  faith  in  a  religion  which  is  hostile 
to  all  formalism,  and  which  everywhere  breathes  a  joyous  and 
free  spirit. 

However,  here  as  everywhere  else,  the  force  of  argument  and 
the  repugnance  to  logical  inconsistency  must  tell  in  course  of  time. 
We  know  the  finger  is  moving  steadily  round  the  clock-face, 
though  to  the  eye  it  seems  absolutely  stationary.  And  now  and 
then  our  faith  is  rewarded  by  the  glimpse  of  a  bit  of  clear  and 
undoubted  progress.  The  evil  spirit  occasionally  shows  little 
symptoms  of  yielding  to  the  exorcising  process.  The  three  trains, 
for  instance,  which  ran  each  way  last  Sunday  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  are  a  satisfactory  and  encouraging  proof  that  the 
exorcisms  of  argument  and  common  sense  go  for  something  after 
all.  Not  the  least  significant  feature  of  the  affair  was  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  passengers  by  these  Sabbath-breaking  trains 
actually  came  from  short  distances  into  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  church.  It  may  thus  dawn  upon  the  Scotch  mind  that 
a  man  may  get  into  a  railway  carriage  on  a  Sunday  without  neces¬ 
sarily  being  a  drunkard  and  a  debauchee,  lie  may  carry  his  bible 
and  hymn-book,  and  not  a  bottle  of  Old  Tom,  in  his  pocket.  The 
“  apostate  llailway  Company”  was  literally  the  means  of  bringing 
people  in  from  country  districts  to  “  divine  worship.”  The  loco¬ 
motives  betrayed  a  better  sense  of  religion  than  the  Scotch 
parsons,  for  they  returned  good  for  evil,  and,  in  answer  to  the  re- 
vilings  which  their  desecrating  whistle  had  called  down,  only 
brought  fresh  disciples  to  the  revilers.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  the  people  who  were  brought  to  church  by  this  un¬ 
hallowed  conveyance  came  to  their  “  worship  ”  with  fear  and 
trembling,  not  altogether  of  a  devotional  kind.  Everybody  pays 
the  penalty  for  being  more  enlightened  than  the  great  majority 
of  his  neighbours.  Only  the  unusually  strong-minded  can  defy 
with  fortitude  and  perseverance  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  A  man  who  goes  to  church  by 
train  is  clearly  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  and,  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  detected,  will  surely  be  liable  to  be  “  dealt  faithfully 
with”  by  his  reasonable  and  gentle  pastor.  We  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  beautiful  dictum  of  one  Dr.  Buchanan,  delivered  at  a 
recent  Synod  of  some  sort.  “  We  could  not,”  he  said,  “  willingly 
allow  Church  privileges  to  a  thief  or  to  an  unclean  person,  or  to 
any  one  who  was  a  notorious  breaker  of  the  other  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue.”  Notorious  transgressors  of  these  command¬ 
ments  must  not  be  allowed  to  “share  in  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  God.  Well,  then,  if  the  Sabbath  be  one  of  God’s  com¬ 
mandments,  we  must  deal  with  it  in  the  same  manner.”  That  is, 
anybody  who  travels,  or  in  any  other  way  tries  to  make  life  plea¬ 
sant  to  himself,  on  Sundays,  must  be  ranked  in  religious,  if  not 
legal,  classification  along  with  thieves,  idolaters,  adulterers,  and 
murderers,  and  must  be  excommunicated  and  cut  off  from  the 
congregation.  All  those,  therefore,  who  came  to  Edinburgh  by 
railway  from  short  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  Church 
privileges,  ought,  if  they  could  have  been  detected,  to  have  found 
the  church  doors  sternly  shut  in  their  faces.  This  is  the  exquisitely 
charitable  and  sweet  interpretation  put  by  some  of  the  Scotch  clergy 
upon  the  injunction  to  compel  people  to  come  in.  According  to  the 
Scotch  religiouscode,  you  are  more  of  a  reprobate  and  a  criminal  if  you 
go  to  church  by  train  than  if  you  stay  quietly  at  home  in  a  village 


where  there  is  no  church,  and  soak  yourself  in  whisky  the  whole 
of  the  “blessed  Sabbath.”  A  pious  Scot,  apparently  not  an  official 
pastor,  but  a  very  excellent  amateur,  no  doubt  expressed  the  views 
of  his  spiritual  teachers  when  he  shrieked  out  at  the  Parliamentary 
train,  “  There  they  go  to  hell  at  a  penny  a  mile  !  ” 

There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  pains  which  are  taken 
to  assure  us  that  the  passengers  did  not  behave  like  so  many 
released  fiends— that  their  appearance  was  respectable,  and  their 
demeanour  quiet  and  orderly.  It  is  repeatedly  declared  that  their 
appearance  and  behaviour  were  just  as  respectable  as  if  it  had  been 
any  mere  week-day.  But  in  Scotland  these  assurances  are  by  no 
means  gratuitous.  Sabbath-breaking  is,  in  that  favoured  land,"  the 
synonym  for  all  that  is  vile  and  abominable;  and  no  doubt  the 
truly  pious  party  in  Edinburgh  fully  expected  to  have  their 
cause  strengthened  by  finding  all  the  blackguardism  of  the  city 
largely  developed  at  the  railway  station.  London  experience 
has  shown  very  clearly  that  the  blackguard  section  of  the 
population  is  just  that  which  least  cares  to  go  into  the  country 
on  a  Sunday.  They  much  prefer  fuddling  themselves  in  the  pot¬ 
houses  of  the  town;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  points  in 
which  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath  falls  so  much  lower 
than  that  which  is  said  to  prevail  among  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow.  The  former  get  noisy  and  coarse  over  their  Sunday 
drinking,  while  the  latter  conduct  their  boozings  with  the  blinds 
religiously  pulled  down,  and  with  a  strict  regard  to  decorum.  An 
artisan  who  can  afford  to  treat  himself  and  his  wife  to  a  Sunday 
trip  can  scarcely  belong  to  the  ruffianly  portion  of  the  people.  The 
drunkards  and  ruffians  don’t  save  money  enough  for  sensible 
diversions  of  this  sort,  and,  if  they  did,  there  is  no  kind  of  diversion 
which  would  appear  tamer  or  less  attractive  to  them  than  an 
excursion  among  green  fields  or  a  visit  to  museums  and  botanical 
gardens.  The  promoters  of  the  “Free  Sundays”  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  unnecessarily  weaken  their  position,  and  pay  an  undeserved 
deference  to  their  opponents,  by  laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  people  who  avail  themselves  of  them.  Did 
anybody  expect  them  to  behave  riotously,  or  to  make  the  gardens 
a  scene  of  debauchery?  Still  it  maybe  confessed  that,  though 
we  are  not  by  any  means  so  bad  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  timidity  and  scrupulosity  about  the 
propriety  of  letting  people  make  Sunday  a  dajf  of  real  rest 
and  enjoyment.  For  instance,  one  London  newspaper  main*- 
tains  that  to  allow  the  working-classes  any  means  of  recrea¬ 
tion  on  a  Sunday  is  a  shameful  outrage  upon  the  admirable 
middle-class  who  pay  the  rates  and  employ  the  operatives.  These 
excellent  persons  “  value  their  Sunday ;  they  would  not  have  it 
broken  up  into  din  and  glare ;  they  would  not  walk  home  from 
church  or  chapel  amid  theatre-going  throngs,”  &c.  &c.  After  all, 
the  orrtspoken  malignity  of  Dr.  Buchanan  is  preferable  to  such 
stuff'  as  this.  First,  there  is  no  talk  of  theatre-going  throngs ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  were,  the  middle-classes  have  no 
more  claim  to  have  the  streets  kept  clear  for  them  than  the 
working-classes.  Then,  on  the  other  side,  we  have  a  certain 
Mr.  Baxter  Langley  haranguing  the  Sunday  League  to  the  effect 
that  the  Sunday  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  people.  It  would  he  hard  to  think  of  anything 
more  utterly  fatal  to  the  objects  of  those  who  wish  to  see  Sunday 
made  a  day  of  rest  in  the  true  sense  than  to  identify  the  cause 
with  anything  like  a  political  question.  If  the  Sunday  question 
is  to  be  made  a  stalking-horse  for  demagogic  nobodies,  we  cannot 
reasonably  look  for  any  improvement  in  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  That  the  loudest  professing 
champions  of  the  working-man,  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  are 
really  his  worst  enemies,  is  a  truth  that  will  perhaps  be  recognised 
before  the  championship  has  had  time  to  do  much  harm. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  WESTPHALIAN  CITIES. 

T  is  a  happy  moment  for  the  real  traveller,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  tourist,  when  he  fairly  feels  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  real  enjoyment  and  the  real 
benefit  of  travel  do  not  begin  as  long  as  you  are  in  a  region 
frequented  by  Englishmen,  where  you  are  liable  to  see  English 
faces,  to  be  spoken  to  in  the  English  tongue,  and  to  be  half  amused 
and  half  provoked  at  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  adaptation 
to  English  ways.  Till  all  this  is  left  behind — English  faces, 
English  talk,  and  above  all,  English  prices — one  is  not  fairly  iff 
foreign  parts.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  oneself  thrown  on  one’s  own 
resources,  to  live  with  the  natives  and  as  the  natives,  and  to  have 
to  get  on  as  one  can  with  the  real  language  of  the  country.  A 
town  thoroughly  infested  by  tourists  loses  its  own  nationality 
without  getting  any  other  in  exchange.  And  the  thought  is  none 
the  less  true  because  it  is  somewhat  selfish,  that  objects  of  the 
highest  interest  lose  half  their  charm  when  all  the  world  has  seen 
them  as  well  as  oneself. 

It  is  unpleasant  for  the  lover  of  German  history  to  find  that  he 
is  not  fairly  established  on  the  old  brother  soil  till  he  has  left  the 
ancient  capital  of  Germany  behind  him. 

Urbs  Aquensis,  urbs  regalis, 
fciedes  regni  principalis, 

Summa  Regum  curia, 

is  now,  alas,  hopelessly  in  the  hands  of  the  tourists.  Its  very  name 
has  been  so  thoroughly  exchanged  in  cosmopolitan  speech  for  a 
French  corruption  that  it  is  with  the  sort  of  pleasure  with  which 
one  clings  to  something  of  which  one  is  likely  to  be  deprived  that 
one  sees  true  German  Aachen  written  up  at  the  station  and 
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printed  on  one’s  ticket.  We  go  to  pay  onr  respects  to  tlie  local 
hero ;  we  have  to  make  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  another  age 
when  we  find  Charles  as  thoroughly  dismembered  out  of  reverence 
as  ever  Simon  was  out  of  spite;  we  go  through  the  proper 
ceremonies  with  the  skull  and  the  sceptre,  we  admire  the 
gorgeous  gifts  of  this  and  that  later  Caesar;  but  we  find  that 
the  common  tongue  of  them  all  is  forbidden.  Speak  to  your 
guide  in  what  we  suppose  is  his  own  mother  speech,  and,  if 
you  get  an  answer  at  all,  it  comes  in  your  own  English, 
or,  worse  still,  in  the  tongue  of  the  enemy.  Your  very  inn, 
perchance,  is  the  “  Grand  Monarque,”  and  you  have  a  creeping 
doubt  whether  the  Great  Monarch  spoken  of  may  not  be  the 
Bourbon  destroyer  rather  than  the  Imperial  founder.  You  look 
twice  to  the  roof  of  the  minster  to  be  quite  sure  whether  the  bird 
which  crowns  its  ridge  is  really  the  true  eagle  of  Caesar  and  not 
some  bastard  fowl  of  Bismark  or  Bonaparte.  We  turn  away, 
we  leave  the  relics  of  the  hero  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and 
pass  on  to  regions  as  yet  uninvaded  by  summer  tourists,  and  where 
his  image  in  stone,  in  glass,  in  silver,  still  looks  down  on  us 
through  a  long  line  of  noble  churches,  whose  very  existence — 
perhaps  the  very  names  of  the  cities  where  they  are  found — is 
almost  unknown  even  to  professed  antiquaries  and  historians. 

We  plunge  then  into  true  and  unmixed  Germany,  into  the  old 
“  red  land  ”  of  Westphalia,  and  visit  a  group  of  ancient  towns, 
once  free  commonwealths  or  independent  principalities,  but  which 
have  now  so  strangely  adopted  the  name  of  a  set  of  heathen 
savages  by  the  Baltic.  It  is  almost  stranger  and  more  jarring  on 
our  historical  associations  to  find  Aachen  and  Paderborn  cities  of 
Prussia  than  to  find  Marseilles  and  Lyons  cities  of  France.  But 
the  fall  is  far  from  really  being  so  great.  Prussia  may  some  day  be 
swallowed  up  in  Germany,  or  may  even  itself  grow  into  Germany, 
and,  under  either  a  German  Kingdom  or  a  real  German  Confedera¬ 
tion,  the  days  of  Otto  and  Henry  and  Frederick  may  again  return. 
A  German  city,  if  it  has  not  kept  so  much  as  a  Swiss  city,  has  by 
no  means  lost  so  much  as  a  French  one.  The  cities  which  were 
subject  to  small  Princes  and  Bishops  have  probably  gained  in  every¬ 
thing  except  in  being  deprived  of  the  mere  rank  of  capitals.  The 
free  cities  have  lost  a  freedom  which  we  all  must  regret,  but  which 
only  a  very  few  of  the  greatest  had  any  chance  of  retaining.  A  system 
of  free  towns  and  districts,  like  Switzerland,  is  quite  different  from  an 
occasional  free  town  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  dominions 
of  princes  far  more  powerful  than  themselves.  The  independent 
commonwealth  of  Hamburg  is  as  likely  to  retain  its  independence 
as  any  other  State  which  exists  only  by  the  sufferance  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  independent  commonwealths  of  Dortmund  and  Soest 
could  hardly  hope  to  drag  on  a  separate  life  during  the  practical 
nineteenth  century.  Indeed  we  picture  to  ourselves  some  irreve¬ 
rent  lips  asking  where  and  what  Dortmund  and  Soest  are.  If  so, 
we  will  do  our  best  to  satisfy  their  not  unreasonable  curiosity. 

Dortmund  and  Soest  are  two  of  the  defunct  Hanse  Towns, 
once  independent  members  of  the  great  league  of  German  com¬ 
mercial  cities,  which  have  now  sunk  to  the  position  of  provincial 
towns  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia.  Both  are  highly 
interesting  places,  but  Soest  is  by  far  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two.  Dortmund  derives  its  chief  fame  from  its  having  been  a 
principal  seat  of  the  Vehmgericht ;  it  contains  not  a  few  obj  ects  well 
worthy  the  traveller’s  examination,  but  it  has  not  its  whole  history 
written  on  its  stones  in  the  way  that  Soest  has.  Soest  retains  its 
old  walls — as  Dortmund  does  also,  though  less  strikingly— with 
walks  and  trees,  not  only,  as  in  so  many  other  towns,  occupying 
their  site,  but  planted  on  the  walls  themselves,  which,  with 
their  outer  ditch,  are  nearly  perfect.  You  thus  walk  round  a  vast 
space,  looking  down  upon  all  that  comes  within  the  circumference 
of  the  old  rampart.  The  size  of  the  rampart,  and  the  multitude  of 
towers  and  spires  which  rise  from  within  it,  bear  ample  witness  to 
what  Soest  was,  while  witnesses  no  less  plain  tell  us  clearly  what 
Soest  is,  The  walls  contain  the  modern  town  and  a  great  deal 
besides.  If  you  leave  the  central  parts  of  the  town,  which  still  seem 
fairly  thriving,  you  are  likely  to  lose  yourself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
rustic  lanes,  gardens,  orchards,  and  detached  houses,  great  and 
small,  long  before  you  reach  the  wall  itself.  Some  of  the  more 
distant  of  the  many  churches  of  Soest  seem  far  more  like  the 
churches  of  detached  villages  than  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
town,  or  even  to  its  suburbs.  The  place  which  it  reminds  one 
most  of  in  England  is  Winchelsea.  There,  too,  you  see  town- 
gates  and  walls  with  a  considerable  extent  of  country  and  a 
gentleman’s  house  and  park  within  them.  But  Winchelsea  is 
rather  a  case  of  a  town  which  was  laid  out  on  too  great  a  scale 
and  therefore  never  was  finished.  It  is  clear  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  was  ever  covered  with  houses, 
and  the  church,  begun  on  a  magnificent  scale,  remains  unfinished, 
like  Merton  Chapel  and  Milton  Abbey.  Winchelsea,  moreover, 
is  now  a  mere  village,  while  Soest  still  remains  a  town,  and 
though  it  has  shrunk  up  far  within  its  ancient  limits,  it  shows  no 
signs  of  further  decay  in  the  part  which  is  still  inhabited.  The 
history  is  a  speaking  one.  Soest  was  once  an  independent  com¬ 
monwealth,  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  a  member,  and  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  members,  of  the  great  Hanseatic  League.  As 
such,  it  no  doubt  filled  up  all  the  space  within  its  walls — walls 
which,  in  those  days,  effectually  defended  the  freedom  of  the 
commonwealth  against  an  invading  Archbishop  of  Kdln.  As  such, 
it  had  wealth  to  rear  its  many,  and  some  of  them  splendid, 
churches.  As  such,  it  was  rich,  powerful,  and  free.  But  com¬ 
merce  has  turned  away  into  other  channels,  the  age  of  free  cities 
has  passed  away,  and  Soest,  the  provincial  town  of  Prussian  West¬ 
phalia,  is  like  a  man  who,  after  rising  from  a  long  illness,  finds  the 


clothes  which  he  wore  in  health  far  too  large  for  ki3  shrunken 
body. 

In  civil  and  domestic  architecture  Soest  has  less  to  show 
than  some  of  the  other  towns  of  this  part  of  Germany.  The 
Bath-haus  is  large,  but  it  is  a  poor  structure  of  late  date, 
very  inferior,  not  only  to  such  a  glorious  pile  as  that  of 
Brunswick,  but  to  the  much  smaller  one  of  Dortmund,  which 
retains,  though  much  disfigured,  a  handsome  front  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  with  some  peculiarities  in  detail.  There  are 
not  many  really  fine  houses,  such  as  abound  at  Brunswick  and 
Hildeskeim,  but  most  of  them  are  picturesque  enough,  black  and 
white  half-timbered  houses,  exactly  like  those  which  are  so 
common  in  Staffordshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  But,  if 
Soest  Bath-haus  is  nothing  very  great  in  itself,  it  forms  part  of  a 
noble  group,  standing  close  to  the  two  magnificent  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Patroclus,  two  buildings  placed  singularly  near 
together.  The  apse  of  St.  Peter  does  not  touch  the  west  front  of 
St.  Patroclus,  and  that  is  as  much  as  one  can  say.  Who  the 
Homeric-sounding  saint  who  presides  over  Soest  Minster  may 
have  been,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  offhand,  but  it  is  a  goodly 
temple  in  which  he  is  quartered.  The  single  massive  western 
tower,  rising  in  all  that  stern  grandeur  which  is  peculiar  to 
Bomanesque  art,  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  that  we  ever  saw, 
and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  slender  tower  of  St. 
Peter’s,  part  of  which,  however,  is  of  much  the  same  date  as  itself. 
St.  Patroclus  is,  in  fact,  a  nearly  untouched  Bomanesque  minster, 
containing  two  dates  and  two  markedly  different  varieties  of  its 
own  style,  but  with  very  little  alteration  of  later  times.  The 
western  part,  the  later,  is  especially  worthy  of  study.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  that  sort  of  constructive  western  gallery  which 
is  found  in  several  of  the  Bomanesque  churches  of  the  district ; 
here  the  tower  is  over  it,  and  the  pillars  beneath  it  have  almost  the 
appearance  of  a  crypt.  One  pillar,  with  a  strange  base,  formed  of  a 
monster,  a  sort  of  crocodile,  looks  almost  like  an  antique  column 
used  up  again.  But  the  Bomanesque  of  this  district  is  often 
wonderfully  classical,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  be  hasty  in  such  in¬ 
ferences.  The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  about  St.  Patroclus 
is  that  the  system  appears  again  west  of  the  tower  and  outside  of 
the  church,  in  the  form  of  a  large  western  portico.  We  will  not 
attempt  technically  to  describe  the  other  churches.  All  will 
interest  the  antiquary ;  the  general  observer  will  perhaps  be  most 
taken  with  that  called  the  Wiesenkirche,  a  light  and  lofty  structure 
in  the  German  Gothic,  with  tall,  slender  pillars  and  rich  stained 
glass,  but  sadly  wanting  in  length,  and  therefore  in  proportion. 

Dortmund  has  four  churches,  all  of  which  merit  notice  on  some 
ground  or  other.  For  St.  Peter’s,  though  very  poor  and  unin¬ 
teresting  as  a  building,  contains  an  object  of  which  the  richest 
minster  might  be  proud,  in  the  splendid  triptych— we  believe  that 
is  the  technical  name — over  its  high  altar.  The  carved  and  gilded 
figures  are  magnificent  and  in  wonderful  preservation.  Indeed,  it 
is  remarkable  how  many  objects  of  this  sort  the  Lutheran 
churches  preserve.  They  have  neither  been  destroyed  as  idolatrous, 
as  in  England  and  Switzerland,  nor  made  to  give  way  to  hideous 
Louis  Quatorze  affairs,  as  in  France.  Indeed,  the  German 
churches  of  both  religions  are  far  richer  in  what  we  may  call 
antiquities  than  those  of  England  and  France  ;  they  have,  in  fact, 
never  been  subjected  to  the  same  general  havoc.  The  reliquaries 
of  some  of  the  Catholic  churches  are  wonderfully  rich.  Another 
remarkable  class  of  objects  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendid  bronze 
fonts,  a  kind  of  thing  almost  unknown  in  England,  though  we 
have  several  curious  ones  in  lead. 

The  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Dortmund  is  worthy  of  notice 
as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Bomanesque  and  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  its  primitive  and  its  later  form.  The  tower  is  clearly 
akin  to  what  in  England  is  called  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  is,  the  early 
form  of  Bomanesque  imitated  from  Italian  models  and  common  to 
all  Europe  before  each  country  developed  its  own  peculiar  variety. 
But,  while  in  England  the  primitive  Bomanesque  was  violently 
dispossessed  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  style,  the  Norman,  in 
Germany  the  later  Bomanesque  was  developed  out  of  the  earlier; 
so  that  traces  of  the  primitive  style  —  for  instance,  the  double 
splay  of  the  windows  —  are  continued  in  German  Bomanesque  till 
quite  the  late  days  of  the  style,  and  effectually  distinguish  it  from 
the  style  of  our  contemporary  Norman  buildings. 

Between  Soest  and  Paderborn  lies  the  little  town  of  Lippstadt, 
containing  three  churches,  all  of  which  bear  upon  this  question, 
while  the  largest,  that  of  St.  Mary,  is  worth  notice  on  other  grounds 
also.  But  this  tower  and  that  of  another  church  near  the  railway 
station  are  palpably  akin  to  Earls  Barton.  The  smaller  one, 
though  seemingly  tampered  with  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
almost  more  so  than  the  greater.  Beaching  Paderborn,  the 
gigantic  western  tower  of  the  cathedral  shows  the  same  primitive 
Bomanesque  in  another  form ;  it  is  attributed,  with  every  proba¬ 
bility,  to  a  date  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  strips,  vertical 
and  horizontal,  so  marked  at  Earls  Barton  and  at  Lippstadt,  are 
here  wanting,  but  the  masonry  is  of  the  very  rudest,  without  so 
much  as  ashlar  quoins,  looking  almost  more  like  a  rock  than  a 
building  of  human  hands.  It  is  honeycombed  with  windows  of  the 
primitive  style,  but  otherwise  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
architectural  features  at  all.  Yet  it  is  striking  and  grand  in  its 
own  barbaric  fashion,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  keep  its  original  point,  but  has  been  made  to  receive 
an  ugly  top  in  modern  times. 

Paderborn  is  another  very  interesting  city,  if  only  as  a  contrast 
to  Soest.  Both  have  fallen' from  their  ancient  greatness,  and  both 
retain  enough  to  show  of  what  a  different  kind  the  greatness  of 
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each  was.  Soest  was  a  city  of  merchants,  Paderbom  was  a  city 
of  priests.  Soest,  with  its  many  churches,  must  have  had  a  fair 
allowance  of  priests  ;  but  at  Paderborn  there  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  anything  but  priests.  There  is  certainly  a  handsome 
cinque-cento  Rath-haus — or  should  we  say  only  Stadthaus? — to 
proclaim  that  laymen  did  exist  in  Paderborn,  but  the  predominance 
of  the  Church  is  visible  at  every  step.  While  Soest,  in  short, 
was  a  free  Hanse  Town,  Paderborn  was  the  capital  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  principality.  Almost  more  striking  than  its  mediaeval 
remains  are  the  signs  of  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Paderborn  was  a  sort  of  Catholic  outpost  in 
a  region  mainly  Protestant.  It  befitted  its  Prince  Bishops,  then,  to 
provide  all  the  means  that  could  be  had  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Objects,  therefore,  which  we 
do  not  see  in  Soest,  where  the  majority  is  Protestant,  or  even  in 
Catholic  Aachen,  are  prominent  in  propagandist  Paderborn.  The 
tower  of  the  Jesuits’  College  is  one  of  the  chief  features  in  a 
general  view  of  the  city,  and  its  church,  built  (as  well  as  that  of  the 
Observant  Franciscans)  by  Bishop  Ferdinand  the  Second,  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  a  fine  building  in  its  own  way,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  as,  even  at  that  late  date,  retaining  distinct  traces  of  Gothic 
feeling.  The  whole  town  is  full  of  smaller  foundations  of  one  sort 
and  another,  mostly  of  late  date,  and  looking  very  like  Oxford 
Halls.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  Paderborn  is 
lacking  in  mediaeval  attractions.  The  cathedral  is  a  remarkable 
building,  mostly  of  the  German  Gothic,  but  retaining  a  small 
portion  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  appendages  in 
pure  Romanesque.  Near  it  is  another  church  called  the  Kaukirche , 
with  a  purely  Romanesque  interior,  and  to  the  north  of  it  is  a 
wonderful  geui  of  the  style,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Chapel,  built  by 
Bishop  Meinwerc  in  1 009,  said  to  be  by  Greek  artists.  Bishop 
Meiuwercis  the  famous  bishop  who  read  about  “mulis  et  mulabus 
tuis,”  the  true  account  of  whose  doings  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Maitland’s  Dark  Ayes.  The  work  is  clearly  Byzantine,  something 
utterly  different  from  the  local  work  of  the  age.  A  chapel  at 
Soest,  St.  Nicholas,  is  probably  imitated  from  this  at  Paderborn; 
but  it  altogether  lacks  the  splendid  capitals  which  probably  no 
contemporary  artist  in  Western  Europe  could  have  produced, 
while  a  bit  of  entablature  over  each  reveals  still  more  distinctly  the 
work  of  men  to  whom  classical  art  was  still  familiar.  The  church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  with  its  cloister  and  with  the 
picturesque  grouping  of  a  round,  and  a  square  tower,  should  also  be 
noticed. 

But  Paderbom  and  its  neighbourhood  have  attractions  of 
a  higher  interest  still.  Not  far  oft’  the  traveller’s  eyes  are  regaled 
by  the  unusual  sight  of  hills.  Those  hills,  so  German  antiquarians 
tell  us,  are  the  site  of  the  Teutoburg  forest.  There  Anninius 
overthrew  Varus  and  secured  the  freedom  of  our  race.  Had  that 
fight  gone  otherwise,  or  had  Germany,  at  a  later  time,  freely 
ielded  to  the  arms  of  Drusus  or  Germanicus,  where  should  we 
e  now,  and  what  would  be  our  speech  and  our  institutions  ? 


FOOLISH  PHILANTHROPY. 

T  is  not  surprising  that  the  disclosures  made  in  the  caso  of  the 
wretched  woman  Winsor  should  have  given  rise  to  an  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  infanticide,  and  the  best  means  of  discouraging' 
so  horrible  a  crime.  An  exposure  of  this  stamp  never  fails  to 
lead  to  agitation.  Whether  the  agitation  usually  leads  to  any¬ 
thing  else  in  its  turn  is  quite  a  different  question.  If  a  seamstress 
dies  of  overwork,  and  the  case  accidentally  comes  before  the 
public  notice,  then,  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  the  papers  teem 
with  eloquently  denunciatory  leading  articles  and  ingenious  letters 
from  correspondents,  containing  a  score  of  panaceas  for  the  evils 
incident  to  dressmaking.  People  ought  either  to  make  their  own 
clothes,  or  to  wear  clothes  of  a  simple  kind  which  need  no 
making ;  those  who  attend  Royal  drawing-rooms  and  the  festivi¬ 
ties  of  the  great  ought  only  to  countenance  apparel  of  Quaker 
sobriety;  and  public  institutions  and  joint-stock  companies  ought 
to  be  formed  for  the  efficient  execution  of  all  the  national  sewing. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  artificial  devices  by  which  the  seamstress 
may  be  saved,  or  to  the  bitterness  and  wrath  of  the  invectives 
by  which  well-to-do  persons  are  assailed  for  refusing  to  adopt 
such  devices.  But  then  one  knows  that  it  all  comes  to  nothing. 
The  public  conscience  is  soon  put  to  rest.  With  a  rapidity 
truly  remarkable,  people  get  quite  easy  about  their  seam¬ 
stresses.  The  letters  and  (he  leading  articles,  and  perhaps 
a  public  meeting  or  two,  have  relieved  our  outraged  feelings  in  the 
most  amply  satisfactory  manner  imaginable.  The  horror  excited 
by  Mother  Winsor’s  detestable  crimes  has  gone  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stages.  The  articles  rebuking  the  rich  for  their  selfishness 
and  indifference  to  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  have  been  duly  written. 
The  fine  language  about  the  children  of  sin,  and  their  ill-used 
mothers  who  are  not  wives,  has  had  the  due  effect;  that  is,  it  has 
given  a  tremendous  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
to  the  half-educated,  and  afforded  a  dismal  diversion  to  the 
educated.  And  finally,  a  public  meeting  has  been  held,  so  that 
now  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  handled  in  the  regular  fashion, 
and  we  shall  probably  hear  no  more  about  it.  The  meeting,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  inconvenient  presence  of  ladies  prevented  the  chief  speaker 
from  laying  before  the  public  a  budget  of  startling  facts  which 
might  have  strung  us  up  to  the  proper  pitch  for  action.  Still  the 
promoter  of  the  meeting  might  have  anticipated  that  his  hearers 
would  not  be  confined  to  one  sex.  Some  ladies  always  make  a 


point  of  attending  any  meeting  of  this  sort.  Infanticide  is  almost 
as  attractive  a  subject  to  such  eager  beings  as  the  doings  of 
monks  and  nuns.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  man  do  they 
think  other  than  their  own.  They  deem  it  right,  and  a  matter 
of  conscience,  to  take  an  interest  in  every  social  question.  If 
the  question  promises  any  “ disclosures ”  or  “revelations,”  their 
interest  becomes  downright  overwhelming  and  irrepressible. 
However,  in  the  present  instance  they  were  disappointed,  through 
the  absurdly  mistaken  delicacy  of  the  person  on  whom  they  had 
relied  for  their  entertainment,  lie  contented  himself  with  in¬ 
forming  them  that  “  he  had  seen  young  children  thrown  to  feed 
pigs  in  India.”  And  then,  after  inflaming  the  curiosity  of  his 
listeners  by  the  assertion  that  “  a  worse  state  of  things  existed 
in  London,”  he  dropped  this  interesting  and  eminently  promising 
branch  of  his  subject,  because  he  could  not  tell  all  he  knew  before 
ladies.  We  are  quite  sure  that,  if  he  had  paid  them  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  asking  their  permission,  his  lips  would  have  been  untied 
most  promptly.  Squeamishness  of  this  sort  is  wholly  misplaced 
on  such  momentous  occasions.  That  the  presence  of  ladies  should 
put  a  stop  to  lively  anecdotes  is,  we  believe,  one  of  those  “  rights  ” 
which  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  grand  female  cause 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  press.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
their  rights  in  such  matters  were  strictly  respected ;  and  even  if 
the  case  had  been  otherwise,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  lady  present 
would  have  had  very  much  to  complain  of. 

The  principal  speaker,  and  apparently  the  promoter  of  the 
whole  affair,  was  a  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  chief  title  to  remedy  the 
social  evils  of  this  country  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  for 
five-and-twenty  years  he  had  been  absent  from  it.  He  is 
evidently  a  man  whose  astounding  fixity  of  purpose  is  only 
equalled  by  the  disinterestedness  of  his  motives.  He  comes  home 
from  India  on  leave,  and,  without  why  or  wherefore,  applies 
himself  incontinently  to  the  not  very  attractive  subject  of 
the  wrongs  of  illegitimate  children.  He  inserted  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  papers  asking  people  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
in  answer  to  it  received  upwards  of  a  thousand  letters,  “many 
of  which  were  sympathizing  and  earnest,  but  some  attacked  him 
furiously.”  This  meeting  was  the  result.  The  helpless  way  in 
which  it  came  to  an  end,  without  a  single  resolution  having  been 
passed  or  a  single  suggestion  exhaustively  considered,  by  no 
means  daunted  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  last  words  were 
expressive  of  his  intention  to  “  devote  the  remainder  of  his  leave  to 
this  matter  before  his  return  to  India.”  That  such  energy  should 
have  survived  twenty-five  years’  residence  in  a  hot  climate  is  a 
phenomenon  of  human  life  decidedly  worth  remarking.  Still 
more  wonderful,  however,  is  the  scheme  by  which  this  worthy 
gentleman  expects  to  abolish  infanticide.  Dissatisfied  with  all 
the  other  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  Dr.  Clarke  insists 
that  women  would  cease  to  murder  their  babies  if  they  were 
forced  by  law  to  register  their  own  pregnancy  two  or  three 
months  before  they  expected  to  be  delivered.  It  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  clear  whether  this  delightful  rule  is  to  extend  to  married 
as  well  as  unmarried  women.  To  be  a  perfect  security,  of 
course,  it  ought  to  apply  to  mothers  with  their  “  marriage 
lines  ”  in  their  pockets,  as  fully  as  to  mothers  who  have  not  this 
good  fortune.  Unless  they  are  very  shamefully  belied,  husbands 
and  wives  among  the  poverty-stricken  classes,  and  even  higher 
in  the  social  scale,  in  greater  numbers  than  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of,  conspire  against  the  lives  of  the  wretched  little  beings 
who  are  a  greater  burden  than  their  small  earnings  can  support. 
But,  whether  restricted  or  unrestricted  in  its  scope,  this  most  truly 
delicate  and  practical  suggestion  is  equally  worthy  of  our  admira¬ 
tion.  True,  one  does  not  see  how  it  could  stop  the  trade  of  such 
a  wretch  as  Winsor.  Her  victims  had  all  been  registered  after 
they  were  bom ;  and  what  superior  efficacy  could  we  expect  from 
a  registration  before  birth  f  Besides,  if  a  woman  chooses  to  run 
the  risk  of  concealing  birth,  why  should  she  refuse  the  risk  of 
hiding  conception  ?  Discovery  would  be  no  more  certain  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  for  in  most  of  the  cases  of  infanticide  that 
come  into  the  courts — among  servant  girls,  for  example — the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  found  to  have  been  quite  unaware  of  her 
servant’s  condition.  And,  supposing  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
capable  of  answering  its  end,  how  could  so  preposterous  a 
scheme  be  got  to  work  ?  A  woman  might  register  her 
pregnancy,  but  it  does  not  need  an  experienced  and  skilful 
accoucheur  to  prove  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  punish 
every  woman  who,  after  pregnancy,  could  not  in  due  time  produce 
a  living  boy  or  girl  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  policeman  of  the 
district.  Or  perhaps  Dr.  Clarke  would  suggest  the  appointment  of 
Government  Inspectors,  who  should  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the 
doings  of  all  the  registered  ladies  in  the  country,  and  whose  certi¬ 
ficate  should  be  the  only  protection  to  the  happy  mother  against  a 
charge  of  destroying  an  infant  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  never 
have  existed  at  all.  Suppose  Queen  Mary,  of  bloody  memory,  in 
one  of  her  constant  fancies  that  she  was  with  child,  had  regis¬ 
tered  herself,  would  the  nation  have  been  justified,  when  nothing 
came  of  the  registration,  in  suspecting  its  sovereign  of  infanti¬ 
cide  ?  The  funniest  thing  about  Dr.  Clarke  is  that  he  could  see 
no  objection  to  his  notion  except  that  it  was  “  un-English,”  or  at 
least  “some  of  his  hearers  might  think  so.”  Un-English  is  an 
uncommonly  mild  epithet  to  give  to  a  measure  which  would  not 
in  the  least  answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed,  which  would 
not  work  even  if  its  theory  were  perfect,  and  which  in  any  case 
would  involve  all  sorts  of  disgusting  and  indelicate  processes. 
One  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  general  object  of  the  meeting 
“  advised  Dr.  Clarke  not  to  come  forward  with  a  proposal  for  thu 
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registration  of  pregnancy,  for  that  would  cause  a  spirit  of  opposi¬ 
tion.”  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  fear  that  it  would.  However, 
it  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  Dr.  Clarke  is  not  “  wedded  to  his  own 
plans.”  At  any  rate,  even  if  he  were  to  change  his  mind  and 
become  wedded  to  them,  there  would  he  no  risk  of  such  a  union 
leading  to  any  results  that  would  call  for  registration. 

Until  recently,  he  tells  us,  this  wonderfully  clear-headed  phi¬ 
lanthropist  had  been  in  favour  of  foundling  hospitals  with  re¬ 
volving  boxes,  into  which  anybody  might  put  a  too  inopportune  or 
expensive  baby.  A  great  many  thoughtless  people  who  are  not 
philanthropists  may  be  heard  talking  the  same  nonsense.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  bountiful  supply  of  such  revolving  boxes  would 
be  an  effective  check  on  infanticide.  Most  mothers  with  incon¬ 
venient  babes  would  find  it  less  troublesome,  as  well  as  rather 
more  congenial  to  their  tender  maternal  sentiments,  to  put  them 
into  a  revolving  box,  ring  a  bell,  and  run  away,  than  to  lie  upon 
them  or  smother  them  with  a  bolster,  or  pay  a  Mother  Winsor  for 
discharging  the  friendly  office.  There  would  at  all  events  be  less 
risk  about  the  former  process.  But  even  a  man  who  is  not  what 
ignorant  and  stupid  people  call  a  hard-hearted  political  economist 
may  see  that  this  pleasant  remedy  for  infanticide  would  speedily 
produce  a  much  worse  state  of  things  than  that  which  it  was 
meant  to  cure.  As  nature  does  not  put  any  distinctive  mark  on  a 
child  who  happens  to  have  been  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  there 
would  be  no  certainty  that  any  given  inmate  of  the  box  was  what, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  hospital,  it  ought  to  be.  People  might  marry 
as  improvidently  as  they  liked,  and  have  as  many  children  as  they 
liked,  in  the  comfortable  consciousness  that  there  was  a  revolving 
box  within  a  mile  or  two  of  their  house.  A  hospital  so  undis¬ 
criminating  as  this  would  be  a  downright  invitation  not  only  to 
illicit  connections,  but  to  marriages  allowed  by  law  while  forbidden 
by  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  duty.  As  Bentham 
said,  with  reference  to  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  penitent 
harlots,  “  Is  not  the  hospital  at  Chelsea  an  encouragement  to 
soldiers,  and  that  at  Greenwich  to  sailors  ?  ”  The  establishment 
of  a  Foundling  Hospital  which  opened  its  doors  to  every  child 
that  was  left  there,  without  asking  questions,  would  be  as  per¬ 
nicious  a  step  as  the  most  inveterate  philanthropist  and  enemy 
of  all  social  improvement  could  desire  us  to  take.  The  frightful 
demoralization  of  the  wretched  mother  who  kills  her  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  is  the  worst  part  of  the  evil  of  infanticide ;  but 
even  this  is  not  more  fundamentally  destructive  of  the  well-being 
of  society  than  the  demoralization  which  comes  of  every  man 
thinking  that  he  may  honestly  be  the  means  of  bringing  as  many 
children  as  he  likes  into  the  world.  The  doctrine  which, 
above  all  others,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  spread  abroad  is 
that  to  produce  children  recklessly  is  about  the  worst  of  social 
sins,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
other  social  sins  of  our  time.  We  can  scarcely  move  a  step  in 
social  inquiry  in  any  direction  without  being  confronted  by  the 
population  question.  To  plant  foundling  hospitals  is  to  inculcate 
indirectly,  but  not  the  less  distinctly  on  that  account,  the  wrong 
view  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  various  propositions  for  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  ! 
the  questions  connected  with  the  law  r  of  seduction,  illegitimacy, 
and  so  on,  ma}^  be  re-opened.  But  even  a  diminution  of  the  j 
present  comparative  impunity  of  the  father  would  scarcely  affect  in  | 
any  large  degree  the  evil  of  infanticide,  while  it  would  stimulate,  to  | 
a  horrible  extent,  those  preventive  practices  which  are  only  a  little  | 
less  criminal  before  the  law  than  infanticide.  The  whole  matter  is  j 
not  one  that  can  be  settled  at  a  public  meeting  by  an  excited  j 
philanthropist.  It  has  a  good  many  sides,  and  nothing  could  be  | 
more  mischievous  than  to  take  any  practical  step  without  care-  ! 
fully  looking  all  round  it. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  HAWAII. 

THE  attentive  readers  of  the  miscellaneous  paragraphs  of 
newspapers  during  the  last  two  months  have  no  doubt  been  j 
frequently  startled  by  observing  how  our  public  instructors  have  i 
chronicled  the  movements  of  a  sovereign  not  hitherto  known  to  ■ 
the  compilers  of  Court  Circulars.  The  royal  personage  referred  | 
to  is  sometimes  designated  in  the  vernacular  as  Queen  of  the  ! 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  sometimes,  more  sonorously  and  more  offi¬ 
cially,  Queen  of  Hawaii.  Many,  no  doubt,  have  been  puzzled  at 
this  unusual  item  of  intelligence,  and  some  may  have  been 
visited  with  passing  misgivings  as  to  the  quality  of  a  sovereign  j 
whose  un-European  appellation  seemed  to  recall  the  mysterious 
potentates  so  dear  to  those  hangers-on  of  society  whose  claim  to 
the  title  of  gentlefolks  is  as  ambiguous  as  that  of  their  proteges  to 
royal  honours.  It  is,  accordingly,  but  simple  justice  to  a  national 
guest  to  say  at  once  and  plainly  that  there  is  nothing  questionable 
about  the  status  accorded  to  Queen  Emma  of  Hawaii.  She  is 
the  widow  of  a  king  who  governed  in  European  fashion  a  civilized 
and  Christian  community  occupying  a  geographical  position  of 
conspicuous  importance  to  this  country,  and  who  was  on  regular 
terms  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  England  and  with  other  old 
Powers  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  her  visit  here  is  made  with  the 
warm  approbation  both  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  present  King, 
and  of  his  Legislature,  which  voted  the  funds  for  the  object, 
as  being  one  of  great  national  interest.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  she  made  her  voyage  in  a  British  frigate  kindly  placed  at  her 
disposal  by  the  Queen  herself.  That  the  Royal  family  of  that 
remote  kingdom  should  represent  the  wild  people  who,  some 


ninety  years  since,  murdered  Captain  Cook  in  a  chance  melee,  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  provoke  nothing 
but  unmixed  goodwill  towards  a  younger  brother  in  the  great 
family  of  nations. 

The  representative  of  these  Sandwich  Islanders  has  now  come 
to  us  in  the  unaccredited  but  attractive  form  of  a  young  widowed 
lady,  who  does  not  yet  number  thirty  summers,  but  who  has  already 
been  a  Queen  consort  and  the  mother  of  an  heir  apparent,  and  now 
is  neither.  All  who  have  met  her  unite  in  describing  Queen 
|  Emma  as  a  person  endowed  with  very  remarkable  gifts.  No  one 
who  had  read  her  history  could  have  been  unprepared  to  meet  a 
character  of  great  goodness  and  gentleness.  But  goodness  and 
gentleness,  we  are  thankful  to  believe,  are  not  yet  lost  among  the 
intricate  mazes  of  the  most  artificial  modern  society,  and  are 
compatible  with  widely  different  degrees  of  social  experience.  What 
no  one  was  quite  prepared  for  in  a  traveller  suddenly,  and  for  the 
first  time,  transported  from  a  quiet  group  of  Pacific  islands  into 
the  vortex  of  European  life,  was  that  even  and  well-developed 
balance  of  high  qualities  in  which  nature  and  position  combine 
to  produce  that  rare  creature,  the  real  grande  dame — the  inde- 
|  scribable  combination  of  self-forgetfulness  and  self-assertion,  of 
dignity  and  simplicity,  of  personal  grace  and  mental  tact,  which 
J  constitutes  true  queendom.  Besides,  she  has  been  brought  to  our 
|  shores  by  no  idle  passion  for  novelty  and  amusement,  but  with 
|  the  twofold  object  of  raising  sympathy  for  her  people  among  their 
j  most  powerful  and  best-trusted  allies,  and  of  herself  gaining  in¬ 
struction  and  material  assistance  by  which,  on  her  return,  she 
can  elevate  and  enrich  her  countryfolk. 

From  the  course  which  Queen  Emma  has  hitherto  adopted  we 
gather  that  her  mission  is-  shaping  itself  into  two  distinct  but 
compatible  forms  of  usefulness.  As  a  woman,  she  is  working 
with  hearty  and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  Sandwich  Islanders ;  as  a  queen,  she  has  at  heart  the 
maintenance  of  their  political  independence,  and  their  general 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  morality,  comfort,  and  civilization. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  incidents  of  Church  of 
England  missions  must  have  come  across  a  prelate  called  the 
Bishop  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  This 
see  came  about  as  follows.  On  the  one  hand,  Christianity  had 
been  offered  to  the  mirth-loving,  light-hearted,  but  luxurious 
islanders,  in  the  sentimental  edition  of  the  faith  published  by 
modern  French  Romanists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hawaiians  had 
been  ordered  to  swallow  and  to  enjoy  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  made  as  grim  and  as  repulsive  as  New  England 
fanaticism  could  succeed  in  making  it — a  gospel  in  which  dancing 
and  flowers  were  -  anathema  maranatha  by  the  side  of  the  grossest 
sins.  The  late  King  felt  that  neither  edition  of  the  Christian  faith 
quite  suited  his  people,  and  that  neither  looked  quite  genuine 
when  tried  by  the  New  Testament;  while  the  English  Church 
contained  the  germs  of  a  system  which  might  be  modified  and 
developed  so  as  to  meet  the  temper  of  the  islanders,  and  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  Popery  and  Puritanism.  He  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  wish  to  set  up  an  Anglican  Establishment,  for  this  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  Hawaii.  But  he  had  the 
right,  moral  and  constitutional,  j  ust  as  much  as  any  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  of  instituting  an  Anglican  community,  of  conforming  to  it 
himself,  and  of  offering  his  subjects  the  option  of  doing  the  same. 
On  those  who  may  charge  him  with  thereby  multiplying  religious 
divisions  must  rest  the  proof  that  Popery  is  not  too  sensuous, 
and  Yankee  Congregationalism  not  too  tyrannical  and  bitter,  for 
such  a  race  as  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  For  our  own  part,  wo 
do  not  think  either  of  these  systems  likely  permanently  to  counter¬ 
act  the  evils — evils  for  which  Europeans  are  deeply  responsible — 
which  are  the  drawback  of  their  civilization,  and  which  are  de¬ 
populating  the  islands ;  and,  as  we  hold  this  opinion,  we  wish  well 
to  the  experiment  which,  in  spite  of  the  death  of  its  young 
originator  and  of  his  child-heir,  is  being  so  faithfully  carried  out 
by  his  widow,  and  by  his  brother  and  successor. 

Naturally,  the  furtherance  of  this  aim,  and  in  particular  the 
construction  of  the  Church  which  her  husband  planned  as  his 
memorial,  are  important  personal  objects  of  Queen  Emma’s  journey. 
But  it  possesses,  as  we  have  said,  other  characteristics  of  a  more 
general  nature  to  which  we  chiefly  desire  to  direct  attention.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  is  one  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
least  tangible  and  formal — the  creation  in  the  English  mind  of  a 
due  sense  of  the  value  of  there  being  a  Hawaiian  monarchy.  It 
is  very  well  to  know  that  Providence  has  planted  the  Sandwich 
Islands  just  at  the  midway  of  that  magnificent  commerce  which 
steam  and  modern  enterprize  have  created  in  the  wide  Pacific, 
with  the  most  commodious  harbours,  and  a  soil  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  abundance  of  the  materials  of  subsistence.  It  is 
something  more  to  realize  the  fact  that  these  Sandwich  Islands, 
governed  by  a  native  dynasty  which  has  always  shown  itself 
peculiarly  friendly  to  England,  are  one  thing,  and  that  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  gobbled  up  by  omnivorous  Yankeedom,  or  by  any 
other  Power,  would  be  quite  another  thing.  The  widow  of  their 
King  is  not  beating  about  the  bush  to  suggest  a  cession ;  we  are 
not  likely  to  accept  the  islands,  and  the  natives  are  still  less 
likely  to  cede  them.  A  boisterous  English  captain,  once  upon  a 
time  which  to  them  is  ancient  history,  annexed  them  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  had  to  unannex  them  with  ludicrous  haste. 
Neither  do  we  pay  the  Sandwich  Islanders  the  bad  compliment 
of  supposing  that  they  have  any  notion  of  resting  in  increased 
confidence  under  the  shadow  of  the  strongest-worded  promise 
of  Foreign  Office  support,  moral  or  material,  which  even  Lord 
Russell  could  compose.  Queen  Emma  is  not  an  ambassador, 
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and  so  our  most  timid  politicians  need  not  cry  “non-interven¬ 
tion  ”  when  they  hear  her  name  announced.  Her  task  is  hut 
to  let  England  appreciate  that  there  is  one  indigenous  State, 
of  civilized  standing  and  of  great  commercial  advantage  to  British 
commerce,  which  really  does  love  the  Union  .Tack  better  than  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  although  much  nearer  to  the  latter,  and  much 
frequented  by  the  citizens  of  the  great  Republic.  Viewed  in 
this  aspect,  tho  preservation  of  the  Hawaiian  race  is  the  best 
material  guarantee  against  adverse  colonization.  Here,  however, 
is  the  weak  point  of  the  story.  The  Hawaiian  race  does 
not  increase,  but  the  reverse.  The  reason  is  obvious;  the  pre¬ 
valent  vices  of  the  people  are  of  a  sensual,  and  not  a  bloody, 
character.  Hence  the  phenomenon,  which  would  otherwise  : 
have  been  inexplicable,  of  the  adoption  of  European  habits  syn¬ 
chronizing  with  the  diminution  of  the  race.  The  only  remedy  j 
is  the  old  and  simple  one  of  educating  the  Hawaiian  girls  ! 
in  habits  of  self-restraint  to  which  they  are  too  much  strangers.  j 
For  this  object  the  Queen  seeks  the  co-operation  of  devoted 
Englishwomen,  while  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
people  for  a  work  which  recommends  itself  to  them,  not  only  as  | 
one  chapter  of  the  great  world-long  combat  of  good  with  evil,  j 
but  as  practically  important  to  them  so  far  as  it  tends  to  check  the 
wasting  away  of  a  race  whose  existence  is  of  material  advantage 
to  English  interests.  Heartily,  then,  do  we  wish  success  to  this 
gentle  pioneer  of  religion,  civilization,  and  morality,  who  has 
sought  our  hospitality  in  the  pursuit  of  her  blessed  errand. 


BREECH-LOADING  MUSKETS. 

THE  established  superiority  of  a  breech-loading  arm  for 
military,  no  less  than  sporting,  purposes  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  question,  and  it  has  for  some  time  been  determined  that  the  ; 
British  soldier  is  sooner  or  later  to  carry  a  rifle  which  shall  put 
him  at  least  on  a  level,  in  his  powers  of  destruction,  with  the  best-  j 
armed  troops  of  the  Prussian  or  any  other  service.  As  was  antici-  j 
pated,  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  some  form  of 
breech-loading  rifle  left  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  most  serviceable  pattern,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  expense  of  an  entirely  new  armament  could  be 
escaped  by  the  conversion  of  the  large  stock  of  Enfield  rifles  now 
in  store.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
these  matters  leaves  the  result  still  open,  though  it  confirms  very 
strongly  the  opinion  already  arrived  at  of  the  necessity  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  adoption  of  the  breech-loading  system.  Happily,  there  appears 
to  be  no  such  pressing  hurry  for  perfecting  the  armament  of  our 
troops  as  would  justify  anything  like  precipitate  action  ;  but  as  no 
one  can  predict  what  demands  may  be  made  at  short  notice  upon  our 
army,  it  is  important  that  no  unnecessary  time  be  lost  in  putting 
their  weapons  into  the  most  effective  condition.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  large  present  saving  would  be  effected  by  converting  the 
existing  stock  of  arms,  instead  of  at  once  undertaking  the  more 
formidable  business  of  supplying  an  equivalent  store  of  entirely 
new  weapons;  and,  accordingly,  the  first  inquiry  entered  upon 
was  as  to  the  feasibility  of  converting  the  ordinary  Enfield  into 
a  breech-loader  without  impairing  its  efficiency  or  incurring 
any  very  heavy  outlay.  With  this  view,  proposals  were  invited 
for  such  conversion,  subject  to  two  conditions — one  that  the  cost 
should  not  exceed  ll.  per  rifle,  and  the  other  that  the  con¬ 
verted  musket  should  shoot  as  well  as  it  did  before.  The 
alacrity  of  the  trade  was  sufficient  to  produce  as  many  as  fifty 
plans,  which  were  weeded  out  by  a  preliminary  examination  until 
only  eight  remained  to  be  tested,  of  which  two  at  least  were 
American  inventions.  To  each  inventor  six  Enfield  muskets,  pre¬ 
viously  tested  for  soundness  and  accuracy  of  shooting,  were  de¬ 
livered  for  conversion ;  but  of  the  eight  systems,  two  broke  down 
from  defects  in  the  ammunition,  another  was  too  late  for  the  trial, 
and  the  experiments  were  limited  to  five  plans,  four  of  which  were 
adapted  to  the  use  of  a  common  percussion-cap,  and  one  only  was 
for  a  cartridge  carrying  its  own  ignition.  This  last  was  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Snider,  the  others  being  the  well-known  sys¬ 
tems  of  Westley  Richards,  Storm,  Green,  and  Wilson.  On  some 
former  competitions  it  was  found,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who 
had  interested  themselves  in  the  subject,  that  the  self-igniting 
cartridges  showed  very  little  superiority  in  rapidity  to  those 
which  required  the  use  of  a  percussion-cap;  but  the  careful  trials 
of  the  Ordnance  Committee  have  shown  how  delusive  these  re¬ 
sults  were.  It  seems  that  competitors  had  trained  themselves 
carefully  for  such  contests,  and  had  been  able,  by  laying  out  their 
cartridges  and  caps  ready  to  their  hands,  almost  to  neutralize  the 
advantage  of  the  speedier  process.  The  same  result  was  observed 
in  the  first  series  of  trials  before  the  Ordnance  Committee,  the 
difference  in  speed  between  Snider’s  rifle  and  the  most  rapid  of 
the  competing  weapons  being  only  six  seconds  in  twenty  rounds. 
All  of  them  got  through  their  allowance  of  ammunition  in 
from  two  to  three  minutes,  while  the  muzzle-loading  Enfield 
occupied  just  about  twice  as  much  time  in  doing  the  same  amount 
of  work.  But  this  experiment  was  far  from  bringing  out  the 
real  merits  of  the  different  arms.  A  soldier  in  the  field  cannot 
have  a  neat  row  of  cartridges  and  percussion-caps  placed  on  a 
table  ready  to  his  hand,  and  the  only  test  of  any  value  was  to 
make  the  men  load  from  their  pouches,  as  they  would  do  on 
service.  This  entirely  changed  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 
The  Snider  rifle,  with  its  self-igniting  cartridge,  was  almost  as 
rapid  as  before,  accomplishing  the  twenty  rounds  in  about  two  and 
a  half  minutes.  The  average  of  the  other  breech-loaders  was  more 


than  four  minutes,  while  the  service-weapon  required  upwards  of 
seven  minutes  for  the  same  performance.  The  broad  conclusions 
of  the  Committee  are,  that  a  common  breech-loader  will  work 
twice  as  fast,  and  one  with  a  self-igniting  cartridge  three  times  as 
fast,  as  the  service-weapon  ;  and  tho  inference  is  obvious,  that 
the  new  pattern  arm  ought  to  be,  not  only  a  breech-loader, 
but  one  with  which  the  dilatory  process  of  fumbling  for  a 
percussion-cap  may  be  altogether  got  rid  of.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  Snider  rifle  was  the  only  one  constructed  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  still  more  so  that  it  fell  so  far  short  of  the  required 
accuracy  of  shooting  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  accept¬ 
ance  in  its  present  form.  Either  in  consequence  of  injury  caused 
by  the  converting  process,  or  of  some  defect  in  the  ammunition 
selected  by  the  inventors,  none  of  the  rifles  tested  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Westley  Richards)  satisfied  the  conditions  of 
equalling  the  accuracy  of  the  unconverted  barrel.  Other  defects 
not  less  serious,  and  particularly  the  weakening  of  the  stock  in 
the  requisite  alterations,  were  fatal  to  most  of  the  arms  tested, 
though  the  Storm  rifle  was  tolerably  free  from  faults,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  grand  defect  of  requiring  a  percussion-cap. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  the 
Committee  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  any  of  the  patterns 
tested ;  and  they  have  probably  taken  the  best  course  by  suggest- 
ingthat  a  thousand  rifles  should  be  converted  by  Mr.  Snider  as  an 
experiment,  with  such  improvements  as  it  is  hoped  will  remedy 
the  defective  shooting  which  at  present  is  fatal  to  his  plan. 
Before,  however,  deciding  on  the  final  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
any  scheme  of  conversion  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  well  to 
institute  a  fresh  series  of  experiments,  limited  to  rifles  carrying  self- 
igniting  cartridges,  among  which  class  there  has,  as  it  turns  out,  been 
no  competition  at  all.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Committee 
have  almost  made  up  their  minds  against  any  extensive  conversion  of 
the  existing  stock  of  weapons.  The  main  consideration  in  favour 
of  this  course  is  no  doubt  that  of  economy ;  but  unless  the  efficiency 
secured  will  be  such  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  entirely  new 
supply  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything 
would  be  gained,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  by  paying  1 1.  now  for 
the  conversion  of  a  rifle,  in  order  to  put  off  for  a  short  time  an  in¬ 
evitable  expenditure  of  three  or  four  times  the  amount.  The  first 
consideration,  after  all,  must  be  efficiency  ;  and  even  if  a  converted 
arm  should  be  produced,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  old  Enfield,  it 
would  still  fall  far  short  of  the  accuracy  attainable  by  the  adoption 
of  an  entirely  new  pattern  of  smaller  bore  and  quicker  twist. 
Another  incidental  advantage  of  making  a  change  to  a  smaller 
calibre  is  the  increased  supply  of  ammunition  which  the  soldier 
would  be  able  to  carry.  It  is  of  no  use  being  able  to  fire 
fast  if  the  only  effect  is  to  leave  the  soldier,  after  a  short 
skirmish,  without  a  cartridge  in  his  pouch.  The  regulation  sixty 
round®  might  be  fired  with  the  new  arm  in  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  and  though  it  would  perhaps  be  practicable  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  ammunition  by  special  arrangements  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  reduce  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  the  cartridge,  and  proportionally  increase  the  allowance  for 
each  man.  At  the  time  when  the  Enfield  pattern  was  settled,  a 
strong  prejudice  existed  in  favour  of  large  bullets,  and  it  was 
made  a  sine  qua  nun  that  the  new  ball  should  weigh  about 
as  much  as  that  which  old  Brown  Bess  was  in  the  habit  of 
scattering  broadcast  throughout  space.  There  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  very  little  gained  by  increasing  the  bore  of  a 
musket.  A  man  with  a  small  hole  through  him  may  perhaps 
recover,  when  a  man  drilled  through  with  a  bigger  aperture 
would  die ;  but  in  either  case  an  enemy  ceases  to  be  formidable 
when  a  bullet  has  pierced  him ;  and  a  small-bore  breech-loading 
rifle  would  be  practically  as  serviceable  as,  and  much  more 
accurate  and  handy  than,  a  converted  Enfield.  It  is  just  possible 
that  some  additional  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  the  use  of 
that  formidable  projectile,  the  Metford  shelf,  with  which  a  rifleman 
could  blow  up  an  ammunition  waggon  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
sight.  Probably  this  would  not  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  what  is  obviously  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  sooner  or  later  the  arm  of  the 
British  soldier  will  be  a  small-bore  rifle,  loaded  at  the  breech,  with  a 
self-igniting  cartridge.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  good  thrift  to  set 
to  work  at  once  upon  the  real  problem,  without  wasting  money 
(under  the  pretence  of  economy)  in  providing  makeshifts  which 
will  never  give  satisfaction,  and  must  themselves  be  very  speedily 
replaced  by  a  really  effective  weapon.  The  best  arm  which 
science  can  devise  and  money  can  produce  i3  not  too  good  for  an 
army  like  ours ;  and,  though  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  how  a 
tolerable  substitute  may  be  rapidly  turned  out  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  the  Committee  are  no  doubt  right  in  their  conviction  that 
no  alteration  will  be  lasting  or  satisfactory  which  sacrifices  efficiency 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  saving. 


THE  OXFORD  ROLL-BOOK,  1865. 
npiIE  University  of  Oxford  has  published  its  Poll-book  of  the 
recent  election.  We  purpose  taking  a  review  of  the  facts 
with  which  this  record  of  the  most  memorable  struggle  of  the 
year  1865  presents  us.  Some  of  these  are  striking,  and  shall  be 
laid  before  our  readers  without  any  political  comment.  We 
merely  premise  that  the  machinery  of  voting-papers,  now  for  the 
first  time  used,  accounts  for  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  this 
highly  sporadic  constituency  being  polled  which  is  shown  by  the 
figures.  And  we  will  add,  that  probably  iu  no  election  which  has 
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ever  taken  place  in  our  time  were  personal  feelings  more  largely 
mixed  up  witli  political  reasons.  Perhaps  never  before  were  such 
influences  at  work  to  split  up  and  drive  to  opposite  sides  men 
who  usually  act  in  concert,  or  to  draw  to  the  same  side  men  who 
usually  are  opposed. 

Sir  William  Heathcote  was  to  a  great  extent  a  neutral  in  the 
contest,  his  supporters  coalescing,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  in 
unequal  proportions,  with  those  of  the  rival  candidates  —  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Hardy.  The  first  figures  which  we  shall 
quote  are  those  of  the  gross  totals  of  votes  for  each  of  the  three, 
whether  given  in  the  “ split ”  form  or  in  the  “plumper.”  They 
are  as  follows : — 

Gladstone.  Heathcote.  Hardy. 

1,725  3,238  1,904 

On  analysing  the  columns,  we  find  that  of  the  1,725  votes  claimed 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  no  less  than  415  were  plumpers,  leaving  1,310 
votes  split  between  him  and  Sir  W.  Heathcote.  Of  the  votes  for 
Mr.  Hardy,  total  1,904,  only  11  were  plumpers,  leaving  1,893 
votes  split  between  him  and  Sir  W.  Heathcote.  Of  plumpers  for 
Sir  William  himself,  30  are  enumerated;  and,  strange  to  say, 
unless  it  be  a  misprint,  2  votes  are  recorded  as  split  between 
Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  order  to  call  attention  to  these 
in  case  of  error,  we  will  mention  the  names — they  are  those  of 
Mr.  W.  N.  T.  Marsh  of  Oriel,  and  Dr.  T.  F.  Crosse  of  Exeter. 
The  table  of  votes  as  given  will  accordingly  stand  as  follows : — 

Split  Heathcote  Split  Fleathcote  Split  Hardy  Plumpers,  Plumpers,  Plumpero,  T  f  , 
and  Gladstone.  and  Ilurdy.  and  Gladstone.  Gladstone.  Heathcote.  Hardy.  loca1, 

1,310  1,893  2  415  30  n  3,661 

This  total  of  3,661  shows  the  number  of  voters  who  exer¬ 
cised  their  suffrage  out  of  a  constituency  of  a  little  over 
4,000.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  local  constituency,  whether  of 
borough  or  county,  polling  60  per  cent,  of  its  voters ;  and  when 
we  allow  for  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  sick,  imbecile,  or 
beyond  the  seas  of  Britain  (in  which  latter  case  the  voting 
paper  was  not  valid),  and  when  we  allow,  again,  for  some  votes 
on  either  side  which  may  have  miscarried  through  the  novelty 
of  the  machinery,  we  shall  find  that  a  very  small  margin  is 
left  for  those  who  deliberately  held  aloof.  The  voting-paper,  it 
will  be  remembered,  incorporated  a  certificate  from  some  justice 
of  the  peace,  acting  for  a  definite  limited  locality,  that  the  voter 
was  personally  known  to  him,  and  that  the  paper  was  signed  in 
his  presence  within  those  local  limits ;  and  it  also  specified  some 
person  or  persons  in  the  University  to  whose  care  the  voting-paper 
was  consigned  by  the  voter  for  delivery  at  the  poll.  A  flaw  in  any 
one  of  the  rather  minute  requirements  of  the  form  would  invalidate  it. 
And  although  the  election,  extending  as  it  did  over  five  days,  gave 
time  enough  to  amend  the  flaw  if  the  paper  were  posted  early  in 
its  course,  yet  a  mistake  towards  the  end  might  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  rectify ;  and  even  one  at  the  beginning  might  have  been 
past  remedy,  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  election  took  place,  the  voter  were  anxious  to  escape 
over  sea  on  a  vacation  tour,  and  had  taken  his  tourist’s  excursion- 
ticket  at  once  on  despatching  his  voting-paper. 

The  most  surprising  fact  of  the  whole,  next  to  the  votes  said  to 
have  been  split  between  Gladstone  and  Hardy,  is  the  small  number 
of  those  who  voted  only  for  Sir  W.  Heathcote.  Had  the  question  at 
issue  tended  less  forcibly  to  precipitate  men  to  opposite  sides,  a  pro- 
portionably  larger  number  would  certainly  have  been  found  here. 
The  number,  30,  of  those  who  so  voted  is  less  than  the  hundred- 
and-twentieth  part  of  the  total  of  votes  given,  and,  by  its  smallness, 
it  inversely  measures  the  intensity  of  the  mutually  divergent 
forces  which  actually  operated.  And  we  may  combine  with  this 
view  of  the  fewness  of  the  voters  for  Heathcote,  pure  and  simple, 
the  (if  possible)  more  significant  fewness,  although  not  numerically 
ascertainable,  of  those  who,  not  being  hindered  by  accident  or  in¬ 
capacity,  did  not  vote  at  all.  And  we  infer  from  this  that  there 
was  no  neutral  residue  in  reserve  worth  speaking  of,  con¬ 
sisting  of  “  safe  ”  and  immoveable  minds.  It  would  seem  that 
the  members  of  the  University  threw  themselves,  on  the  whole, 
heart  and  soul  into  the  contest,  and  that  many  who  on  ordinary 
occasions  keep  aloof  came  forward  on  this  occasion.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  compendious  method  of  voting  through  the  Post 
Office  wholly  accounts  for  this.  The  filling  up  of  the  paper  in  due 
form,  “  first  catching  ”  your  justice,  was  far  from  being  a  wholly 
otiose  performance,  and  must  probably  have  cost  most  men  a 
larger  amount  of  trouble  than  it  does  to  vote  in  person  in  a  borough, 
and  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  in  a  county.  In  further  illustration  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  contest  should  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
668  votes,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  polled,  were  given  in 
person,  notwithstanding  the  possible  accommodation  of  the  Post 
Office.  This  would  be  a  very  significant  fraction  in  Term  time, 
when  Oxford  is  naturally  full,  but  is  far  more  so  in  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  natural  tendency  is  towards  a  vacuum.  Probably 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  gave  these  personal  votes,  or  over  600, 
either  came  up  or  stopped  up  on  purpose  for  the  election. 

In  pursuing  the  analysis  into  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  present  our  readers  with  a  copy  of  the  last  page  of 
the  Poll-book  itself.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  in  three  Col¬ 
leges — Lincoln,  All  Souls,  and  Jesus — the  numbers  polled  for 
Gladstone  and  Hardy  respectively  were  exactly  equal,  being 
in  the  first-named  63,  in  the  second  41,  and  in  the  last  42 
for  each.  In  another,  Exeter — which  sent,  next  to  Christ 
Church,  the  largest  number  of  votes  to  the  poll  —  they  were  very 
nearly  balanced,  being  164  to  1 56,  giving  thus  a  majority  of  8  for 
Gladstone.  In  eight  Colleges,  and  in  the  two  smallest  Halls,  New 
Inn  and  St.  Alban’s,  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  Gladstone; 


while  again  in  8  Colleges,  including  Christ  Church,  whose  number 
in  every  column  is  considerably  the  largest,  and  in  the  two  larger 
Halls,  Magdalen  and  St.  Edmund’s,  the  majority  was  for  Hardy. 
The  page  in  question  is  as  follows : — 


University 

Gladstone. 

91 

Heathcote. 

141 

Hardy. 

76 

Balliol  '  . 

107 

170 

90 

Merton 

63 

97 

47 

Exeter 

164 

297 

156 

Oriel  . 

105 

161 

7i 

Queen’s 

79 

IJ9 

63 

New  College 

49 

104 

59 

Lincoln 

63 

i°5 

63 

All  Souls  . 

41 

77 

4l 

Magdalen  . 

65 

*33 

81 

Brasenose  . 

112 

234 

Gt 

Corpus 

62 

»7 

39 

Christ  Church  . 

206 

457 

291 

Trinity 

92 

166 

103 

St.  J  ohn’s  . 

*3 

206 

144 

Jesus  . 

42 

7« 

42 

W adhara  . 

140 

76 

Pembroke  . 

56 

112 

76 

Worcester  . 

66 

142 

91 

St.  Mary  Hall  . 

16 

29 

19 

Magdalen  Hall  . 

56 

139 

95 

New  Inn  Hall  . 

s 

7 

3 

St.  Alban  Hall  . 

5 

5 

0 

St.  Edmund  Hall 

>3 

39 

27 

1725  3238  1904 

We  have  already  stated  the  total  of  voters  at  this  election  as 
3,66 1 .  The  corresponding  total  in  1 859  was  1910;  and  in  1  847, 
we  believe,  within  a  few  units  of  the  same  number.  The  numbers 
polled  by  Mr.  Hardy  alone,  being  1,904,  all  but  equalled  the  total 
of  those  previous  occasions ;  and  the  contrivance  of  voting-papers 
has  not  quite  doubled  the  number  of  electors  who  tendered  their 
votes.  At  those  two  previous  elections,  however,  every  vote  was 
necessarily  given  in  person ;  and  since  the  voters  in  person  this 
year  amounted  to  668,  we  see  that  not  quite  three  times  that 
number  were  brought  to  the  poll  when  a  vote  could  only  be 
tendered  by  personal  appearance. 

To  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  voters  in  the  gross  to 
those  who,  by  official  connection  with  the  University  or  with, 
some  College  or  Hall  in  it,  are  entitled  to  distinct  enumeration,  we 
find  that  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  an  equal  number  voted  on  the  one 
side  for  Heathcote  and  Gladstone,  and  on  the  other  for  Heathcote 
and  Hardy — namely,  1 1  for  each.  But  of  these  1 1  on  the  former 
side,  8  were  Heads  of  Colleges  and  3  Heads  of  Halls ;  on  the  latter, 
1  o  were  Heads  of  Colleges  and  1  the  Head  of  a  Hall.  A  single  Head, 
moreover,  plumped  for  Gladstone,  and  a  single  Head  for  Heathcote. 
Of  the  Professors  and  Headers,  2 1 ,  including  one  who,  being  the 
Head  of  a  College,  has  been  already  reckoned,  voted  for  Heathcote 
and  Gladstone,  and  10,  similarly  including  one  previously  reckoned 
in  the  same  capacity,  voted  for  Heathcote  and  Hardy ;  whilst  2  of 
the  Professoriate  body  plumped  for  Gladstone.  Of  the  Proctors,. 
1  voted  for  Heathcote  and  Gladstone,  1  plumped  for  Gladstone. 
The  Public  Orator  was  for  Heathcote  and  Hardy;  so  was 
the  University  Registrar ;  and  the  Keeper  of  tho  Archives  voted 
for  Heathcote  and  Gladstone.  We  miss  among  the  votes  of  the 
Professors  those  of  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  of 
the  Professor  of  Poetry ;  and  we  do  not  find  the  Professor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy  duly  noted  by  the  title  of  his  office, 
although  we  believe  we  recognise  his  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  of  two  prelates,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Durham,  are 
conspicuous  by  their  presence  among  those  of  electors  of  burgesses 
for  the  Lower  House.  They  both  voted  for  Heathcote  and  Glad¬ 
stone.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  election  turned  on  a  scrutiny, 
these  two  votes  would  be  among  the  first  struck  off,  in  accordance 
with  a  standino'  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  regarding;  their 
privileges. 

Among  the  members  of  Congregation  who  voted,  one  huudred 
and  eighty-five  in  number — deducting,  as  having  been  previously 
enumerated,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors,  and  University 
officials — 78  voted  for  Heathcote  and  Gladstone,  66  for  Heathcote 
and  Hardy,  while  36  plumped  for  Gladstone  and  5  for  Hardy. 
That  is  to  say,  whereas  the  plumpers  for  Gladstone  among  the 
gross  total  were  barely  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  who 
supported  him,  among  the  members  of  Congregation  they 
amounted  to  nearly  one-half.  We  only  remark  on  this  that- 
Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  ground,  while  his  opponent  was  in 
the  position  ef  a  challenger — a  circumstance  which  probably  had 
some  weight  in  concentrating  a  number  of  supporters  round  him 
individually.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  probable  that  many  of  this 
number  may  have  determined,  on  grounds  wholly  distinct  from  the 
question  of  his  relation  to  this  particular  struggle,  that  they  would 
single  him  out  for  support.  And  we  rather  incline  to  this  opinion 
from  remarking  that  the  same  fact  was  conspicuous  in  the  election  of 
1 847,  when,  the  candidates  being  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  Mr.  Round,  the  voters  for  the  last-named  hardly  ever  plumped, 
but  split  their  votes  between  him  and  the  first,  while  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  there  was  a  similar  proportion  of  sympathetic  plumpers. 
The  election  of  1859 — being  simply  a  contest  between  two  rival 
candidates,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Chandos — ottered  necessarily 
uo  occasion  for  splitting. 

Amongst  the  Colleges  which  yielded  a  Gladstonian  majority,  the 
votes  in  one,  Exeter,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  closely  balanced ; 
while  in  another,  Wadham,  they  are  much  more  nearly  in 
equilibrium  than  in  any  other  of  this  class.  The  Colleges  which 
yielded  the  largest  majority  against  Mr.  Gladstone  were  his  own 
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house,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  John’s,  ■which  gave  respectively  for 
Gladstone  206  and  83,  and  for  Hardy  291  and  144;  while  the 
greatest  proportion  of  voters  in  his  favour  was  found  in  Corpus,  in 
which  Gladstone  obtained  62  votes  and  Hardy  39.  It  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  remark  further  on  the  analysis  of  the  votes 
according  to  Colleges.  There  is,  however,  one  statement  which 
does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  poll-book,  but  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  may  be  regarded  as  genuine — namely,  that  among  the  younger 
constituents  who  came  flocking  in  on  the  “  degree-days  ”  in  the 
last  month  or  two  previous  to  the  election,  to  take  their  respec¬ 
tive  degrees  entitling  them  to  vote  on  this  occasion,  there  was  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  candidate  ultimately  elected ;  there 
being  38  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Gladstone  and  about  62  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  Hardy.  The  preponderance  of  40  or  50  votes  thus 
gained  is  of  course  not  enough  to  account  for  the  majority, 
which  was  1 79,  but,  as  an  element,  it  contributed  to  produce 
that  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preponderance  of  support 
among  the  official  members  of  the  University — excluding  the  Heads, 
which  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  closely  balanced — was  strongly 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  significance  of  these  facts  we 
leave  our  readers  to  determine ;  it  suffices  for  us  to  have  pointed 
them  out. 


REVIEWS. 


DE  MAISTRE  ON  THE  POPE.* 

E  MAISTRE  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  that  strange  and  small  class  of  writers  who,  being  men 
of  great  ability,  have  a  genuine  intellectual  sympathy  with  the 
losing  side.  With  less  unction  and  passion,  and  with  a  far  wider 
experience  of  practical  life,  he  closely  resembled  Dr.  Newman. 
Their  styles  are  exceedingly  similar.  They  both  write  as  well- 
bred  men  talk,  and  this  gives  their  works  a  singular  union  of 
elegance  and  power.  Each,  too,  possesses  great  logical  power  of 
a  certain  sort — the  power  of  making  assertions  which  look  con¬ 
sistent,  and  asking  people  to  believe  them  because  they  look  con¬ 
sistent,  irrespectively  ot  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported. 
There  are,  however,  great  distinctions  between  them.  Be  Maistre 
is  infinitely  more  confident  and  less  sceptical  than  Dr.  Newman. 
He  never  seems  to  have  felt  those  genuine  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  fundamental  parts  of  his  creed  which  form  a  kind  of  back¬ 
ground,  all  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  so  indistinct,  to  all 
Dr.  Newman’s  opinions.  The  background  in  De  Maistre’s  mind  is 
filled  up,  not  by  doubt,  but  by  a  strange  mysticism  which  occa¬ 
sionally  finds  vent  in  contemptuous  denunciations  of  all  common 
opinions  upon  the  strength  of  some  profound  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  almost  incommunicable  truths  locked  up  in  his  own  breast. 
“  Bon  sens,”  used  in  a  sense  analogous  in  some  degree  to  that 
in  which  Reid  spoke  of  “  common  sense,”  and  the  “  traditions  ” 
of  the  human  race,  are  to  De  Maistre  what  mysteries  are  to 
Dr.  Newman.  When  Dr.  Newman  finds  himself  pushed  by 
a  difficulty,  he  always  gets  out  of  it  by  telling  you  that 
there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  everything.  “  A  mystery 
more  or  less,  what  does  it  matter?”  When  De  Maistre 
finds  himself  in  the  same  situation,  he  becomes  dithyrambic, 
and  begins  to  talk  of  some  universal  tradition  about  sacrifice 
or  expiation,  or  to  assert  that  the  strictest  scientific  methods 
produce  such  and  such  mysterious  results,  of  which  the  doctrine 
attacked  is  only  the  theological  equivalent.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  them,  however,  is  no  doubt  the  difference 
between  the  student  and  the  man  of  the  world.  Dr.  Newman 
always  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  has  passed 
his  life  amongst  books.  He  gives  his  readers  the  impression  that 
he  has  never  looked  face  to  face  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
seen  with  his  own  ev'es  what  sort  of  things  really  weigh  with 
them  in  the  real  business  of  life,  and  what  sort  of  things  are  good 
only  for  students,  and  for  them  only  when  they  have  actually 
fixed  their  minds  on  their  books.  His  most  characteristic  writings 
produce  upon  a  man  of  the  world  the  effect  of  an  unpleasant 
dream.  By  a  great  effort  to  place  yourself  at  the  author’s  point 
of  view  and  to  sympathize  with  him,  you  can  arrive  at  feel¬ 
ing  a  certain  sort  of  fascination  for  a  short  time;  but  you  have 
only  to  move,  and  the  whole  thing  drops  off  so  completely  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  ever  have  affected  you  at 
all.  With  De  Maistre  it  is  otherwise.  His  arguments  are  never 
fine-spun  or  cloister-like.  They  are  the  natural  expression  and 
defence  of  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  lived,  and  felt,  and  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  active  affairs  of  life.  Even  the  dash 
of  mystical  enthusiasm  which  runs  through  all  his  works  has 
a  genuine  tone  about  it.  It  expresses  the  real  feelings  with 
which  an  eager  warm-hearted  man  looked  upon  practical  affairs 
of  the  greatest  interest.  For  instance,  his  doctrine  about  expia¬ 
tion,  sacrifice,  and  the  like,  is  not  merely  a  history  dug  out  of  old 
books,  and  made  to  look  a  little  more  or  less  difficult  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  other  things  of  the  same  sort  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner ;  it  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the  sentiments  by  which 
he  consoled  himself  for  the  storms  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  would  otherwise  have  appeared  to  him  a  sort  of  end  of  the 
moral  and  religious  world. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  made  some  observations  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speculative  work  of  this  remarkable  man — the  Soirees  de  St. 
Peter shour g.  His  book  Du  Pape  et  de  I'Eijlisc  Gcdlicane  is  more 

*  Du  Pape,  sulci  de  TPglise  Gallicane  dans  son  rapport  avec  Ic  Soucerain 
Pontife.  Far  lc  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre. 


definite,  less  mystical,  and  of  far  greater  historical  importance ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  which  it  develops,  and  to  the 
spread  of  which  it  largely  contributed,  have  exercised  immense  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  modern  history  of  France,  and,  through  France,  on  the 
history  and  fortunes  of  Europe  in  general.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  history  of  their  influence,  and  of  the  changes 
which  it  will  produce  in  European  affairs,  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy.  Perhaps  the  worst  and  least  philosophical  of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  essays  is  the  one  on  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes,  which 
develops  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  least,  with 
much  exaggeration  both  of  phrase  and  of  feeling,  the  well-known 
paradox  that  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  founded  on 
imposture  and  destined  to  immortality.  The  famous  New  Zea¬ 
lander  passage  which  occurs  in  this  essay  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  its  general  character — of  the  gaudiness  of  its  colouring,  and  of  the 
unsubstantial,  indiscriminating  way  in  which  views  all  hut  contra¬ 
dictory  to  each  other  are  thrown  into  immediate  juxtaposition, 
without  the  least  effort  to  explain  the  difficulties  which  their 
juxtaposition  suggests.  A  sincere  Roman  Catholic  might  have 
written  one  half  of  the  essay ;  a  sincere  Protestant  (and  Lord 
Macaulay  was  not  merely  a  sincere,  but  a  hearty  and  zealous,  Pro¬ 
testant)  might  have  written  the  other.  A  sincere  lover  of  truth, 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  each  side,  might  have  written  both,  but 
such  a  man  would  hardly  have  been  contented  to  leave  the  two  halves 
of  his  work  staring  at  each  other  without  pointing  out  the  solution 
which  harmonized  the  apparently  discordant  facts.  Lord  Macaulajr 
was  both  a  sincere  lover  of  truth,  and  a  man  quite  capable  of  attain¬ 
ing  it,  and  of  describing  what  he  had  attained ;  but  when  he  wrote 
that  essay  he  was  not  in  one  of  his  philosophical  moods.  We 
have  referred  to  it  because  that  half  which  is  favourable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  Do  Maistre’s 
work  Du  Pape,  ft  is  an  energetic  and  most  skilful  effort  on  the 
part  of  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  Roman  Catholic 
writer  of  the  day  (the  book  was  first  published  in  1 8 1 7)  to  play 
once  more  the  game  which  at  several  other  critical  periods  of  its 
history  had  been  played  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  which  con¬ 
sists  in  drawing  still  tighter  round  those  who  remain  in  its  com¬ 
munion  the  bonus  which,  before  some  great  catastrophe,  had  included 
a  larger  number  of  subjects.  The  general  settlement  which  took 
place  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  gave  the  absolute  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  especially  the  Pope,  a  far  better  position  than  they 
could  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expecting  for  the  twenty-three 
preceding  years.  De  Maistre’s  book  is  intended  to  give  the  Pope 
a  position  even  better  than  he  had  before,  as  regarded  his  fellow 
sovereigns  in  general,  and  in  particular  as  regarded  the  King  of 
France.  He  thought — and  events  have  proved  how  shrewd  his 
judgment  was— that  the  changes  made  by  the  revolution  in  all 
matters  spiritual  and  temporal  might  be  used  in  such  a  manner 
as  entirely  to  wean  the  French  clergy  from  their  old  allegiance  to 
the  nation,  and  to  lead  them  to  regard  themselves  as  the  subjects, 
in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  of  the  Pope  alone.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  object,  he  first  develops,  after  his  fashion,  the  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,  and  he  then  denounces  in  a 
series  of  chapters — some  of  them  very  brilliant  and  striking — 
the  different  antagonistic  views  which  have  prevailed  amongst 
Christians,  especially  those  of  the  Protestants,  the  Greek  Church, 
and,  above  all,  those  of  the  Jansenists,  and  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  as  embodied  in  thV  four  articles  of 
1682. 

The  general  theory  of  infallibility,  according  to  De  Maistre, 
differs  a  good  deal  from  the  popular  notion  of  it  as  understood 
by  Protestants.  He  expresses  his  view  of  the  subject  in  the  first 
few  lines  of  the  book,  of  which  all  the  rest  is  nothing  more  than 
a  development.  He  says : — 

Theological  truths  are  only  general  truths  manifested  and  rendered  divine, 
in  the  sphere  of  religion,  in  such  a  way  that  not  one  can  be  attacked  without 
attacking  a  law  of  the  world.  Infallibility  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  sove¬ 
reignty  in  the  temporal  order,  are  perfectly  synonymous  words.  Both 
express  that  supreme  power  which  rules  over  all  the  rest,  from  which  all  the 
rest  are  derived,  which  governs  and  is  not  governed,  which  judges  and  is  not 
judged. 

When  we  say  that  the  Church  is  infallible,  we  do  not  demand  for  it,  it  is 
very  essential  to  observe,  any  particular  privilege  ;  we  demand  only  that  it 
should  enjoy  the  right  common  to  all  possible  sovereignties,  which  all  act  of 
necessity  as  if  infallible,  for  every  government  is  absolute,  and  from  the 
moment  that  it  can  be  resisted  under  the  pretence  of  error  and  injustice  it 
exists  no  longer. 

Sovereignty  has  different  forms  no  doubt.  It  does  not  speak  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  as  at  London,  but  when  it  has  spoken  in  the  one  place  or  the  other 
the  bill  is  without  appeal  as  well  as  the  fetfa. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Church.  I11  one  manner  or  another  it  must  be 
governed  like  every  other  association  whatever.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  more  aggregation,  whole,  or  unity.  This  government,  therefore,  is 
by  its  nature  infallible,  that  is  to  say  absolute,  otherwise  it  will  govern  no 
more. 

The  government  of  the  Church  being,  then,  absolute  and  infal¬ 
lible,  quit  government,  what  sort  of  government  is  it  to  be? 
There  are  only  three  forms  of  government — republican,  aristo¬ 
cratic,  and  monarchical.  The  Christian  Church  cannot  be  a 
republic,  because  in  that  case  unity  would  be  destroyed.  If 
the  Presbyterian  theory  were  true,  the  creed  ought  to 
run,  “  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,”  not 
in  “  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.”  “To  maintain 
that  a  crowd  of  independent  Churches  form  one  universal  Church 
is  to  maintain,  in  other  terms,  that  all  the  political  governments 
of  Europe  form  one  universal  government.”  The  Christian 
Church  cannot  be  an  aristocracy,  because  no  body  claims  such  a 
position.  It  is  therefore,  by  way  of  exclusion,  a  monarchy ;  and,  if 
so,  the  Pope  is  obviously  the  monarch,  and,  qua  monarch,  he 
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must  be  infallible.  “Every  true  statesman  will  understand  me 
perfectly  when  I  say  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Pontiff  is,  but  whether  he  must  be  (cloit,  etre),  infallible.” 
These  are  the  principles  of  the  book ;  the  rest  is  application  and 
illustration.  It  contains,  however,  one  argument  which,  for  many 
reasons,  is  curious.  De  Maistre  quotes  Bossuet’s  statement  that 
the  “  doctrine  of  infallibility  did  not  commence  till  the  Council  of 
Florence,”  and  Fleury’s  statement  that  Cajetan  was  the  author  of 
the  doctrine  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  By  way  of  answer 
to  these  statements  of  “  theologians  of  the  first  order,”  he  sets  up 
the  whole  doctrine  of  development  in  nearly  the  same  words  as 
those  used  by  Dr.  Newman.  We  are  not  at  present  prepared  to 
say  how  far  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  essay  on  Development,  cites  De 
Maistre,  but  he  certainly  travels  on  the  same  road  in  this  as  in 
many  other  matters. 

From  establishing  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  De  Maistre 
passes  to  a  consideration  of  its  effects,  and  undertakes  to  prove 
historically  that  it  has  produced  great  benefits  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  philosophically  that  it  ought  to  do  so,  and  that  no  other  device 
known  to  men  is  able  to  mitigate  the  inconveniences  of  sovereignty. 
If,  he  says,  subjects  could  complain  to  the  Pope  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  if  Popes  could  hear  the  cause  and  pronounce 
sentence,  the  object  of  revolts  would  be  gained  without  vio¬ 
lence,  and  without  that  violation  of  all  traditions,  and  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  both  of  good  sense  and  philosophy,  which  is 
involved  in  resistance  to  constituted  authorities.  The  real  pros¬ 
pect  of  repose  and  prosperity  for  Europe  is  the  establishment  of 
legitimacy  tempered  by  the  Papal  supremacy.  Absolute  kings, 
checked  by  absolute  popes,  are  what  we  have  to  hope  for.  All 
other  forms  of  government  and  belief  are  bad  ;  but  the  worst  of  all, 
the  true  enemies  of  the  human  race,  are  those  hybrid  and  bastard 
creations,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  which  give  people  an  excuse 
for  the  possibility  of  believing  in  any  other  forms  of  government 
than  these  two.  The  British  Constitution,  in  particular,  was 
looked  upon  with  rather  an  evil  eye  by  De  Maistre,  and  its  down¬ 
fall  was  predicted ;  but  the  two  things  which  he  could  not  endure 
were  Protestantism  and  Jansenism.  As  to  the  first,  he  says : — 
“  To  re-establish  religion  and  morality  in  Europe,  to  give  to  truth 
the  force  required  by  the  conquests  which  it  meditates ;  above  all, 
to  confirm  the  thrones  of  sovereigns,  and  to  calm  gently  that 
general  fermentation  of  minds  which  threatens  us  with  the  greatest 
evils,  an  indispensable  preliminary  is  to  efface  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Europe  the  fatal  word  Protestantism.”  As  to  Jansenism,  he 
devotes  a  whole  volume,  and  a  very  curious  one,  to  an  attack  on 
the  Gallican  Liberties  as  claimed  by  the  Declaration  of  i68z,  and 
on  the  Jansenists  in  general,  and  in  particular  on  Pascal  and 
Arnauld,  whose  claims  to  their  great  reputation  he  criticizes  in 
detail,  and,  in  our  judgment,  as  regards  parts  of  Pascal’s  writings, 
with  considerable  justice.  His  attack  on  the  Gallican  Liberties  has 
the  great  merit  of  giving  a  very  lively  idea  of  a  passage  in  history 
of  which  every  one  knows  the  name,  and  of  which  very  few  know 
anything  more.  Few  people  know  how  close  an  analogy  might 
be  drawn  between  the  powers  claimed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  as  against  the  Pope,  and  the  powers  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  over 
the  Church  of  England.  Still  fewer  are  aware  of  the  great 
similarity  between  the  question  how  Fenelon  was  to  be  dealt 
with  if  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  Papal  censure  and  withdraw 
such  of  his  opinions  as  had  been  condemned,  and  the  question 
how  the  Bishop  of  Natal  was  to  be  evicted  from  his  bishopric. 
Much  curious  information  on  these  and  on  some  other  points — for 
instance  on  the  Greek  Church — is  to  be  got  out  of  De  Maistre. 

We  have  indicated  a  few  of  the  leading  points  of  this  very 
remarkable  book,  and  we  will,  in  conclusion,  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  one  or  two  of  them.  De  Maistre’s  leading  principle,  as  we 
remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  is  identical  with  that  of  Hobbes, 
though  we  think  he  carries  it  out  far  less  consistently.  Admit 
that  infallibility  is  identical  with  sovereignty,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  dilemma  either  that  the  Pope  must  be  sovereign 
of  the  whole  world,  or  that  the  civil  governments  must  all  be 
popes.  The  Pope  never  even  claimed  universal  sovereignty, 
and  De  Maistre  expressly  repudiates  such  a  claim.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  ever  made  higher  claims  on  behalf  of  “  legitimate  ” 
kings.  Hence  the  practical  result  of  his  doctrines  would  be 
pure  Hobbism  without  the  excuses  which  maybe  made  for  Hobbes. 
Whoever  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  this  would  do  well  to  read  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book.  Under  a  good  deal  of  confi¬ 
dence,  not  to  say  bluster,  it  shows  an  utter  incapacity  to  deal  with 
the  question  how,  upon  his  theory,  the  Pope  falls  short  of  being  a 
universal  monarch.  In  answer  to  the  question  supposed  to  be 
asked  by  others  than  Roman  Catholics,  “  What  is  to  stop  the 
Pope  ?  ”  he  says  —  “  All  canons,  laws,  national  customs,  sove¬ 
reignties,  great  tribunals,  national  assemblies,  prescriptions,  remon¬ 
strances,  negotiations,  duty,  fear,  prudence,  and  above  all,  opinion, 
the  queen  of  the  world.”  Savage  Landor  had  a  Jesuit  Latin  poem 
which  contained  an  address  to  the  different  Papist  sovereigns 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  asking  them  why  they  did  not  put  down 
Protestantism.  “  Cur  non  ”  conquer  England ;  “  Cur  non  ”  put 
down  Holland,  &c.  He  wrote  on  the  margin,  “  Cur  non  ?  Quia 
non  potuistis.”  In  the  same  way,  De  Maistre  might  have  put  his 
long  answer  into  one  word.  What  is  to  stop  the  Pope  ? — Resistance. 
This  one  word  overthrows  his  whole  theory.  Apart  from  this,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  merely  juggles  with  words,  and  indeed  upon 
examination  the  whole  argument  resolves  itself  into  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to  use  words  in  any  sense 
he  pleases ;  but  it  is  plain  matter  of  fact  that,  whatever  De  Maistre 


may  choose  to  say,  no  two  ideas  can  be  more  perfectly  distinct 
than  those  of  superior  force,  or  supremacy,  and  incapacity  of  error, 
or  infallibility.  Any  man  who  is  stronger  than  I  may  force  me  not 
to  deny  what  he  says ;  that  is,  he  may  threaten  me  with  every 
consequence  in  his  power  if  I  do.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
what  he  says  is  true ;  and  if  the  strength  be  increased  in 
imagination  to  any  degree  whatever,  even  to  the  point  of  omni¬ 
potence  in  the  way  of  inflicting  punishment,  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  this  and  the  truth  of  the  opinions  so  pro¬ 
tected.  The  sovereign  Legislature  of  this  country  is  supreme, 
but  De  Maistre  himself  would  hardly  assert  infallibility  of 
it  in  any  sense  in  which  Protestants  would  care  to  deny  it 
of  the  Pope.  That  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  his  own  Church,  in 
the  sense  of  being  its  ultimate  ruler — that  most  Roman  Catholics 
are,  as  a  fact,  in  the  habit  of  obeying  him  in  certain  particulars, 
and  of  asserting  their  readiness  to  obey  him  in  certain  others — may 
be  true ;  but  it  is  a  mere  fact.  It  proves  nothing  at  all  about  the 
Pope  which  analogous  facts  do  not  prove  about  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Supremacy  has  so 
little  to  do  with  infallibility  that  it  is  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  is  greatly  strengthened  by,  admitted  fallibility.  Parliament  is 
supreme,  but  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  its  power  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  though  every  one  is  compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  discuss  their  propriety.  Hence  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  does  not  in  any  degree 
admit,  or  tend  to  render  probable,  his  infallibility;  but  with 
De  Maistre  the  supremacy  not  only  proves,  but  even  consti¬ 
tutes,  the  infallibility^.  His  whole  argument,  therefore,  falls  to 
pieces. 

As  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  it  is  as 
shallow  and  unsubstantial,  when  fairly  considered,  as  most  of  his 
arguments  are.  He  generally  has  glimpses  of  the  truth  on  most 
of  the  subjects  which  he  handles;  but  it  very, rarely  happens 
that  he  thinks  out  any  question  whatever,  and  gives  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  upon  it.  He  saw 
that  in  every  society,  political  or  religious,  there  must  be 
somewhere  or  other  a  supreme  government,  and  that  liberty 
is  a  negative  idea,  the  mere  absence  of  restraint;  but  he 
did  not  see  —  and  this  is  true  of  Hobbes  also  —  that  there  are 
almost  innumerable  ways  in  which  sovereignty  may  be  divided. 
This  subject  is  discussed  with  his  usual  profound  simplicity 
by  Austin,  in  his  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence ;  and  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  somewhat  more  popular  and  most  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  Maine,  the  legal  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  India,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Juridical  Society.  The  theory 
of  these  able  men  is  shortly  as  follows : — Sovereignty  means 
the  possession  of  power  for  the  use  of  which,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  holder  is  not  in  the  habit  of  answering  to  any  human 
superior.  Many  different  persons,  or  bodies  of  persons,  in  a  State 
may  exercise  such  power,  and  if  they  do  the  sovereignty  is  shared 
between  them.  They  collectively  are  the  sovereign.  In  England, 
for  instance,  every  voter  for  members  of  Parliament  does  an  act  of 
sovereign  power  in  giving  his  vote,  as  much  as  the  Queen  when 
she  assents  to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Thus  the  sovereign  power  is 
a  shifting  quantity ;  vested  now  here  and  now  there,  and  continu¬ 
ally  changing  its  position,  though  it  always  resides  in  some  assign¬ 
able  person  or  persons  at  any  given  moment,  just  as  there  is  always 
a  centre  of  gravity  to  the  human  body,  tlntugh  it  is  never  for  many 
seconds  in  precisely  the  same  spot.  In  large  and  complicated  po¬ 
litical  bodies  it  is  common  for  the  sovereignty  to  be  divided  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is,  for  practical  purposes,  extremely  difficult 
to  say  where  it  is,  and  then  there  is  no  remedy  but  a  direct  trial  of 
strength.  During  the  trial,  there  is  no  sovereign,  or  at  least  no  as¬ 
certained  sovereign.  After  the  trial,  the  probability  is  that  the 
conqueror  forces  the  conquered  to  give  up  the  power  which 
he  previously  had  or  claimed,  and  thus  the  sovereignty  is  re¬ 
distributed.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  American  civil  war. 
Before  and  during  the  war  much  was  to  be  said  in  favour 
both  of  the  Federal  and  of  the  State-rights  theory  of  sovereignty. 
The  question  is  now  settled.  The  sovereignty  lies  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  not  with  the  State  Governments; 
and  this  has  been  settled  by  the  course  of  events,  not  as  a  mathe¬ 
matical  theory  is  settled  by  argumentative  demonstration,  but  as 
the  plan  of  a  house  is  settled  by  building  it  thus,  and  not  other¬ 
wise.  History  is  full  of  similar  instances.  In  England  the  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century  settled  at  last  that  Parliament— the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons — were  the  Sovereign,  and  not  the  King 
alone,  and  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  given. 
What  do  such  instances  prove  ?  Nothing  but  a  matter  m  tact. 
The  arguments  used  in  favour  of  Charles  I.’s  power  as  against 
the  Parliament,  or  in  favour  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  as  against  the  United  States  Government,  are  as  good 
now  as  ever  they  were,  and  prove  to  all  impartial  observers  that 
the  result  of  the  battle  introduced  a  different  order  of  things  from 
that  which  existed  before ;  that  the  sovereignty  shifted,  not  that 
it  always  was  vested  in  those  who  acquired  it  in  the  course  of 
events. 

Whatever  De  Maistre  or  other  writers  may  say,  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  government,  is  exactly 
analogous  to  this.  That  Councils  in  early  times  had  great  powers, 
and  that  national  churches  in  later  times  had  also  great  powers, 
and  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  Church  (conceding  for  the 
moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  was  any  such  thing) 
was  divided  between  a  number  of  different  persons,  are  facts  as 
clear  as  any  in  history.  It  i3  also  clear  that  this  division  of 
power,  combined  with  other  causes,  produced  great  convulsions 
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■which  ended  on  different  occasions  in  very  different  ways. 
In  Protestant  churches  the  Pope  altogether  lost,  not  only  his 
share  of  tho  sovereign  power,  hut  all  power  of  every  sort. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  results  varied.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  the  range  of  his  power  was  greatly  narrowed,  and  its 
directness  within  the  restricted  range  considerably  increased. 
Throughout  tho  greater  part  of  the  last  century  the  Gallican 
Church  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  nation,  and,  both 
in  theory  and  in  fact,  was  recognised  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and, 
in  its  turn,  inspired  and  in  many  ways  directed  their  action.  It 
was,  however,  nearly  as  free  from  the  control  or  interference  of  ! 
the  Pope  as  the  Church  of  England  itself.  Louis  XIY.  was  more  I 
than  once  on  the  brink  of  asserting  his  complete  independence. 
No  doubt  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  and  if  he  had  done  so 
and  had  held  his  own,  as  in  all  probability  he  would,  the  question 
of  sovereignty  would,  by  that  very  fact,  have  been  decided  in  his 
favour,  just  as  the  same  question  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Federalists  by  the  issue  of  the  civil  war.  History,  in  short,  { 
proves  to  demonstration  that  Church  government,  like  other 
things,  has  been  continually  fluctuating  ever  since  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  De  Maistre’s  argument  is  that,  because  the  Papal  ! 
power  has  gradually  become  more  direct  as  its  range  has  been  | 
restricted,  the  Pope  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  the  whole  Christian 
world  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  obeyed  by  that  part  of  it  which 
chose,  or  was  forced,  to  continue  to  submit  to  him.  This  involves 
the  same  fallacy  as  would  be  involved  in  saying  that  a  father  who 
had  driven  all  his  grown-up  children  out  of  the  house  by  his  bad  j 
conduct  had  the  same  rights  over  them  which  he  was  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  over  the  infants  whose  weakness  compelled  them  to  remain. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  remark  on  the  subject  of 
He  Maistre’s  main  argument.  It  is  that  he  never  appears  to 
understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  anj’thing  precise,  or  even 
intelligible,  upon  the  subject  of  unity,  on  which  he  is  constantly  , 
dwelling.  Unity  is  a  most  indefinite  word.  What  is  meant 
by  the  unity  of  an  individual  man  ?  What  by  the  unity  of 
a  tree,  or  the  unity  of  a  milestone  ?  Examine  the  matter 
strictly,  and  it  will  turn  out  to  mean  no  more  than  the  fact 
that  the  man,  the  tree,  the  milestone,  make  a  single  impression 
on  the  mind  which  predicates  unity  of  them.  As  soon  as  you 
begin  to  analyse,  you  find  that  the  man  includes  thirty-two 
teeth,  unnumbered  thousands  of  hairs,  many  pounds  of  blood,  a 
good  deal  of  water,  &c.  &c.,  and  that  the  tree  and  the  milestone 
are  also  complex  collections  of  different  things.  Each  is  a  unit  in 
this  sense  only,  that  each  leaves  a  single  impression  on  the  mind. 
So  with  the  Ohurc-h ;  no  particular  thing,  such  as  unity  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  of  creed,  is  essential  to  its  unity.  It  is  one  if,  and  in  so 
far  as,  there  is  enough  in  common  among  its  members  to  enable 
them  to  be  thought  of  at  once.  He  Maistre’s  standard  argument 
is  that  a  Church  cannot  be  one  without  unity  of  government.  He 
illustrates  this  by  saying,  that  to  talk  of  a  number  of  independent 
Churches  as  forming  collectively  one  Church  is  as  absurd  as  to 
talk  of  all  the  governments  of  Europe  as  forming  one  govern- 
ment.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  talk  of 
one  thing  being  at  one  time  many  things  of  the  same  kind  and  in 
the  same  sense.  One  tree  cannot  be  ten  trees,  nor  fifty  govern¬ 
ments  one  government ;  but  a  thousand  frees  may  be  one  forest, 
and  a  thousaud  governments  one  empire,  and  it  may  so  happen 
that  the  same  word  is  applied  to  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
unit.  Thus  He  Maistre  himself  would  not  have  said  that  there 
was  any  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Englaud 
and  St.  James’s  Church.  Indeed,  he  constantly  talks  of  the 
Church  Catholic  and  the  Gallican  Church.  It  is  neither  un¬ 
meaning  nor  uncommon  to  talk  of  Europe  or  the  Christian 
world  as  forming  one  great  commonwealth.  What  is  meant  is, 
that  there  is  so  much  resemblance  among  the  opinions,  feelings, 
laws,  customs,  and  tastes  of  the  different  populations  of  Europe, 
that  they  produce  upon  the  mind  the  effect  of  unity  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  in  which  they  resemble  each  other.  We  talk,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  European  morals,  or  European  law,  with  a  real,  though 
with  a  somewhat  indefinite  meaning,  and  in  the  same  way  there 
are  senses  in  which  Christians  may  be  said  to  form  one  body, 
though  they  are  not  under  the  same  system  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  the  English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  American  I 
Episcopal  Churches  are  one  in  the  sense  that  they  all  hold  the 
same  creed,  have  almost  the  same  form  of  worship,  and  recognise 
each  other  as  Christian  Churches  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes.  ■ 
That  they  are  subject  to  no  one  common  coercive  authority  is  a 
mere  matter  of  organization  and  detail. 


LES  MYSTERES  DE  L’EGYPTE  DfiVOIL^S.* 

“  OOME  persons,”  says  Madame  Audouard  in  her  preface, 
IO  “  affirm  that  the  torch  of  civilization  has  been  kindled 
in  Egypt — that  the  country  is  making  rapid  progress,  while  the 
other  provinces  of  Turkey  remain  stationary.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  present  Viceroy,  educated  at  Paris,  devotes  himself  to  eradi¬ 
cating  whatever  of  barbarism  lingers  in  the  country,  and  that  he 
has  replaced  the  caprices  of  despotism  by  a  wise  and  enlightened 
liberty.”  Fifteen  months  of  inquiry  on  the  spot  have  led  Madame 
Audouard  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  present  volume  embodies 
the  data  on  which  her  conclusion  rests,  and  illustrates  it  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  examples.  In  the  office  of  unveiling  mysteries  by  which 
Western  prudery  or  indolence  has  seldom  been  attracted  Madame 
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Audouard  has  already  given  proof  of  her  skill.  Her  Mysth-es  du 
Serail  et  des  Harems  Turcs  suggested  some  apology  for  the  ungallant 
arrangements  of  the  Prophet  with  regard  to  a  future  state. 
Indeed  Madame  Audouard  has  no  slight  qualifications  for  the  line 
which  she  has  adopted.  To  a  genius  for  euphemisms  which 
no  details  can  embarrass,  this  lady  adds  a  gift  scarcely  less  distin¬ 
guished — the  power  of  extracting  the  most  varied  enjoyment  from 
a  grievance.  Charles  Lamb  increased  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
by  a  scientific  prescription  for  raising  the  pleasures  of  sulkiness  to 
a  climax.  Madame  Audouard  would  be  scarcely  less  a  benefactress 
to  the  world  could  she  be  induced  to  record  the  secret  of  her 
success  in  a  higher  branch  of  the  same  art.  Happy  the  person 
who  is  skilled  to  be  profoundly  sulky  ;  but  happier  he  on  whom  an 
abuse  has  the  effect  of  champagne — whom  his  grievance  animates 
and  exhilarates  without  damage  to  its  quality  as  grievance,  with¬ 
out  for  a  moment  betraying  him  into  the  fatal  surmise  that  every¬ 
thing  is  not  going  wrong.  Nothing  can  be  more  sparkling  than 
Madame  Audouard’s  lamentations.  Bodies  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay  become  luminous;  and  if  the  Egyptian  Government  is  a 
mass  of  corruption,  under  Madame  Audouard’s  pen  it  certainly 
coruscates.  One  thing  only  was  needed  to  crown  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  her  mission ;  and  the  gods  were  kind.  Madame 
Audouard  was  so  fortunate  as  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  the 
Government.  She  was  subjected  to  the  most  delicious  annoy¬ 
ances,  to  the  most  exquisitely  gratifying  persecution.  Letters 
addressed  to  her  from  Constantinople  were  delightfully  certain  to 
be  intercepted.  Better  still,  the  Prefect  of  the  police  received  a 
hint  to  keep  an  eye  on  No.  26  at  the  Hotel  d’Europe.  Meeting 
this  gentleman  at  a  bid  masque,  Madame  Audouard  was  indebted 
to  his  amiable  candour  for  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  her 
offences.  She  had  termed  Ismail  Pacha  “the  greatest  cotton 
merchant  in  the  country,”  and  was  believed  to  have  formed  in 
Parisian  saloons  a  sanguine  estimate  of  his  beloved  brother  and  heir, 
the  Prince  Mustapha.  On  her  part,  the  intrepid  lady  told  the 
Prefect  not  a  few  unpalatable  truths,  and  concluded  thus  : — 

Je  l’avertis  que  nous  tous  Fran<;ais  nous  avons  un  pere  puissant  qui  veille 
sans  cesse  sur  nous,  pret  a  nous  aider,  pret  k  nous  venger ;  ce  ptre,  e’est  notre 
empereur !  II  vengerait  ma  mort,  j’en  suis  sure. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Madame  Audouard  says,  that  the  cause  which 
she  pleads  is  the  business  of  no  one  in  particular.  Tourists  stay  a 
day  or  two  at  Alexandria,  and  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at  Cairo 
while  their  boat  is  being  got  ready ;  but  they  gain  no  insight  into 
the  Court  or  the  Government.  The  European  residents  are, 
as  a  rule,  engrossed  by  mercantile  pursuits.  The  journal 
entitled  L'Tdyypte  is  the  organ  of  the  Pacha;  and  when  minor 
journals  become  querulous,  they  are  promptly  suppressed.  Hence 
the  abuses  which  exist  have  never  become  notorious  in  detail. 
But  we  would  venture  to  assure  Madame  Audouard  that,  what¬ 
ever  general  impressions  may  be  worth,  it  is  a  very  general 
impression  with  regard  to  things  in  Egypt  that  they  could  not  be 
much  worse.  That  the  money  of  the  fellahin  is  a  highly  volatile 
blessing,  that  eight  dozen  of  the  kurbash  frequently  complicate  the 
relations  between  producer  and  consumer,  and  that  gentlemen  of 
desirable  possessions  in  the  Helta  occasionally  find  themselves 
under  orders  for  Fezooghloo,  are  facts  of  pretty  wide  celebrity. 
How  much  good  outsiders  are  likely  to  do  by  showing  up  such 
practices  in  detail  is  a  question  for  those  who  can  estimate  the 
docility  of  the  Porte  from  its  antecedents  iu  connection  with 
Europe.  Madame  Audouard  does  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  pro¬ 
pound  definite  remedies,  nor  does  she  always  show  a  very  clear 
perception  of  the  bearings  of  her  subject.  For  instance,  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  the  artistic  results  of  growing  cotton,  its  effect  on  the 
fellahin  and  its  effect  on  the  eye,  are  jumbled  together  in  a  manner 
which  recalls  Southey’s  Colloquies  on  Society.  Again,  the  eulogy 
on  Mohammed  Ali  shows  little  discrimination.  He  is  praised  in  the 
same  sentence  for  his  taxation  in  kind  and  for  his  manufactories. 
Now  it  was  Mohammed  Ali’s  glory  that  he  developed  Egypt  as  a 
producing  country ;  that  he  sought  to  make  it  a  manufacturing 
country  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  his  greatest  error. 
The  drain  on  agricultural  labour  for  mill-hands,  and  the  vast  cost 
of  machinery  which  two  or  three  sandstorms  disabled,  soon  demon¬ 
strated  his  mistake.  We  are  reminded  that  Madame  Audouard’s 
memoir  of  “  le  grand  pacha  ”  furnishes  a  specimen  of  her  historical 
style  which  is  necessarily  somewhat  damaging  to  the  value  of 
such  anecdotes  as  repose  on  her  single  testimony.  Any  one  read¬ 
ing  her  version  of  the  massacre  of  the  Memlooks  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and 
knowing  no  other  version,  would  deem  that  measure  as  insane  as 
it  was  atrocious.  The  extremity  of  the  crisis  is  utterly  ignored. 
Notoriously,  it  was  merely  a  question  whether  the  Pacha  should 
destroy  the  Memlooks  before  he  set  out  for  Arabia,  or  whether  the 
Memlook  should  destroy  the  Turks  after  his  departure.  The  Meni- 
looks  had  been  the  first  to  declare  war  to  the  knife.  When  the  Pacha 
was  superintending  the  preparations  at  Suez,  he  was  warned  of  a 
plot  to  assassinate  him  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  and  eluded  it  only 
by  a  secret  and  premature  arrival.  Of  all  this  Madame  Audouard 
does  not  say  one  word ;  and  we  read  with  amazement  her  state¬ 
ment  that  the  number  of  Memlooks  destroyed  was  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand.  Their  total  number,  at  the  end  of  the 
French  occupation,  was  about  4,000;  the  number  massacred  through¬ 
out  Egypt  in  181 1  has  generally  been  computed  as  about  1,200,  of 
whom  440  perished  at  the  citadel.  In  a  book  like  the  present,  in  which 
so  much  depends  on  unsupported  assertion,  it  is  not  reassuring  to 
meet  with  such  serious  inaccuracies  in  regard  to  matters  of  general 
notoriety. 

The  truth  is,  the  authoress  appears  to  be  somewhat  under 
the  dominion  of  that  temperament  which  makes  an  admirable 
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partisan.  But  at  any  rate  tlie  book  is  as  piquant  as  a  volume 
of  merciless  exposures  can  be.  Viceroys,  courtiers,  consuls, 
and  sbeyks  liave  their  misdoings  illustrated  from  an  inex¬ 
haustible  treasury  of  scandal.  Some  of  the  stories  of  Mohammed 
Ali’s  family  are  worthy  of  the  grimmest  personages  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  about  as  valuable  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  The  Pacha’s  daughter,  the  Princess  Nasle-Hanen, 
was  a  second  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne.  She  was  married  to  a 
Turkish  commissioner,  a  monster  of  cruelty.  One  day  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  hinted  to  his  daughter  that  he  never  felt  quite  at  ease 
with  her  husband.  That  evening  the  Bey’s  coffee  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Princess  his  wife.  Coffee  does  not  always  agree 
with  the  relatives  of  Eastern  potentates;  and  Nasle-Hanen  sought 
to  solace  her  widowhood  by  a  systematic  course  of  intrigues. 
Her  emissaries  frequented  the  cafes.  When  a  candidate  for  intro¬ 
duction  had  been  found,  he  was  desired  to  present  himself  at  a  certain 
gate  of  the  palace  at  a  certain  hour.  There  he  was  received  by  a 
eunuch  of  the  harem ;  his  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  presence.  For  a  week  Nasle-Hanen  was  the  most 
amiable  hostess.  On  the  eighth  day,  “  My  husband  is  coming  home,” 
she  would  say ;  “  we  must  part ;  but  when  he  is  again  absent,  I 
shall  take  care  that  you  return.”  The  visitor’s  eyes  were  again 
bandaged.  When  the  Princess  was  residing  at  her  palace  on  the 
Nile,  he  was  conducted  to  a  door  opening  on  the  river,  and  sped 
forward  with  a  gentle  push.  At  another  of  the  royal  seats,  the 
Ivhalig  canal  took  the  place  of  the  Nile.  At  the  palace  in  the 
Moskee,  the  same  useful  office  was  performed  by  a  cistern.  These 
frequent  disappearances  at  last  began  to  be  talked  of ;  and  a  young 
Italian  determined  to  break  the  spell.  He  went  assiduously  to 
the  cafe  where  the  ominous  invitations  were  known  to  he  dis¬ 
pensed.  One  evening,  a  eunuch  of  the  harem  seated  himself  near 
the  young  stranger  and  began  to  smoke.  “  I  know  a  fair  lady  who 
is  not  indifferent  to  you,”  he  began,  “  and  if  you  wish  I  can 
manage  the  introduction.”  “  I  shall  be  delighted,  if  she  is  so  good- 
looking,”  replied  the  Italian ;  “  only  I  can’t  come  this  evening. 
Will  you  take  me  to-morrow  ?  ”  “  Yes.  Be  at  this  door  about  seven 
o’clock,  and  when  I  pass,  follow  without  speaking.”  Next  day  the 
young  man  kept  his  appointment.  He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  and 
when  he  had  followed  his  guide  into  a  lonely  street,  he  submitted  to 
his  eyes  being  bandaged.  After  a  long  walk,  they  entered  a  house, 
and  ascended  a  staircase.  The  bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes 
in  a  brilliantly-lighted  room,  richly  furnished  in  the  Eastern  style. 
A  lady,  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  but  admirably  dressed, 
reclined  on  a  divan,  playing  with  a  chaplet  of  coral  and  diamonds; 
a  slave  fanned  her  with  a  bunch  of  ostrich  plumes.  The  Italian 
received  a  signal  to  approach,  and  to  seat  himself  on  a  cushion  at 
her  feet.  The  lady’s  conversation  was  enchanting,  and,  with  a 
hostess  who  did  the  honours  so  graciously,  a  week  passed  most 
agreeably.  The  eighth  day  arrived.  “  We  must  part,  my  beloved,” 
she  said ;  “  my  husband  is  about  to  return ;  we  should  be  lost.” 
“  Madame,”  replied  her  guest,  “  I  trust  that  your  husband  has  no 
intention  of  returning,  inasmuch  as  you  are  the  Princess  Nasle- 
Hanen,  and  have  been  a  widow  for  some  years.”  The  lady  made 
a  slight  negative  gesture.  “  Believe  me,  Madame,”  he  continued, 
“  I  know  who  you  are,  and  I  know  also  the  fate  that  awaited  me 
if  I  had  not  taken  my  precautions.  Your  domestics  would  conduct 
me  to  a  small  door  opening  on  the  Nile,  and  assist  me  with  a 
slight  push.”  “  And  pray,  Monsieur,  what  precautions  have  you 
taken  ?  ”  “  3Ion  Dieu,  Madame,  they  are  very  simple.  Instead  of 
following  your  emissary  at  once,  I  arranged  to  come  the  next  day. 
Meanwhile  I  had  an  interview  with  my  Consul.  When  your  retainer 
came  to  seek  me,  two  steps  from  us  was  a  person  from  the  Consulat. 
He  followed  us;  he  therefore  knows  that  I  am  here.  My  Consul 
is  accordingly  forewarned ;  if  to-day  he  does  not  see  me  again,  ho 
will  know  that  I  have — suffered  the  doom  of  your  lovers.  He 
will  address  himself  to  His  Highness  the  Viceroy ;  you  perceive 
the  scandal  that  must  ensue.  Humour  suspects  you  of  numerous 
crimes.  Suspicion  will  then  give  place  to  certainty.”  The 
Princess  was  thunderstruck.  Recovering  a  little,  she  implored 
him  to  be  discreet.  The  Italian  took  his  leave,  and  arrived  with¬ 
out  accident  in  the  street,  where  he  found  a  cavils  from  the 
Consulat  awaiting  him,  and  already  uneasy.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  scrupulously  disregarded  the  parting  request  of  his 
amiable  hostess.  The  story  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  one 
only  regrets  that  it  is  not  strictly  credible. 

Madame  Audouard  enlarges  on  the  iniquities  incident  to  the 
levying  of  taxes  in  Egypt.  Each  province  has  a  mudir,  or 
prefect ;  and  each  village  has  a  sheyk-el-belek,  or  mayor.  When 
a  tax  is  to  be  levied,  the  Minister  of  Finance  orders  the  mudir  of 
each  province  to  send  him  such  or  such  a  sum.  The  mudir  dis¬ 
tributes  the  impost  over  the  villages,  taking  care  to  raise  the  sum 
sufficiently  to  leave  something  over  for  himself.  The  sheyk  of 
each  village  apportions  the  tax  among  the  individuals  under 
his  authority,  and  follows  out  the  mudir’s  principle  of  leaving 
a  margin.  But  the  strangest  thing  is  that  the  aggregate 
amount  to  be  levied  in  Egypt  appears  to  be  quite  arbi¬ 
trary.  The  Porte  requires  the  Viceroy  to  remit  so  much  to 
Constantinople,  and  so  much  more  to  Medina  and  Mecca;  but 
the  Viceroy  appears  to  be  at  liberty  to  secure  as  large  a  surplus  as 
he  can.  This  state  of  things  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows.  J 
The  Hatti-Shereef  of  1841,  an  instrument  fixing  the  conditions  | 
on  which  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt  should  be  held  under  the 
Porte,  left  the  financial  arrangements  to  some  extent  indefinite.  | 
In  this  document,  couched  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  the  eighth  j 
clause  ran  as  follows: — “As  it  is  the  duty  of  my  Sublime  Porte 
to  know  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenues  (from  Egypt)  .  .  .  and 
as  this  object  demands  a  commission  of  superintendence  and  con¬ 


trol  in  the  province,  measures  shall  subsequently  be  taken  in 
accordance  with  my  Imperial  pleasure.”  Now  “  the  commission 
of  superintendence”  came  to  be  represented  by  an  official  called  a 
j  defterdar,  a  superintendent  of  taxes,  who  was  always  a  Turk.  It 
was  of  course  the  interest  of  the  Viceroy  to  propitiate  this  per- 
1  son  ;  and  so  far  from  the  defterdar  imposing  any  check  on  taxation, 
he  and  the  Pacha  generally  formed  a  joint-stock  company.  This 
was  signally  the  case  with  Mohammed  Ali  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
defterdar  Achmet  Bey.  As  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  so  .also  in  the 
levying  of  recruits,  the  sheyks  of  villages  have  scope  for  frightful 
tyranny  and  corruption.  But,  according  to  Madame  Audouard, 
there  is  a  Nemesis.  When  a  sheyk-el-belek  has  enriched 
himself  sufficiently,  some  one  of  the  fellahin  of  his  village  receives 
a  hint  to  denounce  him.  His  ill-gotten  pelf  is  confiscated,  and  the 
denouncer  reigns  in  his  stead. 

The  system  of  corvee,  or  forced  labour,  was  nominally  abolished 
by  the  present  Viceroy  at  his  accession.  But  Madame  Audouard 
remarks,  what  is  indeed  notorious  to  those  who  know  anything  of 
Egypt,  that  the  abolition  was  purely  nominal.  She  has  a  theory 
that  the  ostensible  reform  was  intended  to  spite  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  Said  Pacha  was  favourable  to  that  project ;  his  nephew 
is  less  so.  However  that  maybe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large 
gangs  of  the  fellahin  are  summoned  from  great  distances,  at  their 
own  expense,  and  providing  their  own  implements,  to  work  unpaid 
on  the  private  estates  of  the  Pacha,  or  on  those  of  influential  per¬ 
sons.  In  this  respect  the  clandestine  corvee  of  the  present  day 
is  more  iniquitous  than  the  avowed  system  of  old  times,  which 
was  confined  pretty  strictly  to  works  of  public  utility.  Another 
cruel  feature  of  the  system  is,  that  no  amount  of  past  service  of 
this  kind  exempts  the  labourer  from  being  impressed  again.  He 
may  be  too  old  or  too  infirm,  a  family  may  depend  upon  him  for 
support,  he  may  have  been  out  two  or  three  times  the  year  before 
— it  is  all  the  same. 

The  European  residents  in  Egypt  are  presented  by  Madame 
Audouard  in  no  favourable  light.  The  grand  objects  of  their  lives 
are,  she  says,  “  gagner  d’argent  ”  and  “  exploiter  le  pacha.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  Alexandria  there  are  between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
French,  between  four  and  five  thousand  English,  upwards  of  eighteen 
thousand  Greeks,  and  as  many  Italians.  There  are  perhaps 
scarcely  a  dozen  Russians.  Madame  Audouard  assigns  the  palm 
for  respectability  to  the  English,  and  accounts  for  it  like  a  loyal 
Parisian.  The  French  are  so  comfortable  at  home  that  none  but 
people  who  are  under  a  cloud  or  who  have  not  a  sou  think  of 
emigrating.  The  English  rights  of  primogeniture  sow  the  face  of 
the  globe  with  the  cadets  of  good  families : — 

Barement  on  rencontre  en  Orient  un  Franijais,  tm  Allemand,  ou  un 
Italien  de  bonne  famille.  L’Anglais,  au  contraire,  emigre :  e’est  dans  ses 
mceurs,  dans  ses  usages.  Comme  jadis  en  France,  les  aines  ayant  toute  la 
fortune,  les  cadets  de  bonne  niaison  se  voient  forces  d’aller  loin  de  leur  patrie 
chercher  h  se  faire  position  ;  mais  ces  gens-la,  ayant  rei;ii  de  l’education, 
appartenant  a  des  families  honorables,  se  conduisent  mieux  que  les  autres  : 
ils  demandent  au  travail,  et  non  a  l’intrigue  et  au  chantage,  1’argent  qu’ils 
gagnent. 

A  way  of  making  money  much  in  vogue  with  Europeans  in 
Egypt  is  to  obtain  a  commission  from  the  Viceroy  to  make  a 
purchase  for  him  in  Europe.  Even  Consuls,  it  appears,  have  by 
no  means  scorned  this  road  to  fortune.  The  late  Viceroy  wanted 
a  steamer.  The  Consul  of  a  certain  European  Power  bought  a 
vessel  that  was  about  to  be  broken  up  on  the  Seine.  It  arrives  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  Pacha  goes  to  see  it : — 

“  Ah,”  dit-il,  “  la  belle  cheminee  1  avec  une  cheminde  pareille  ce  vapeur 
doit  filer  au  moins  de  huit  il  dix  milles  h  l’heure.”  On  chauffe  la  chaudibrc 
de  la  grande  cheminee,  et  le  bateau  ne  se  met  pas  en  marche.  Mais  un  orgue 
de  Barbarie  formidable  fait  entendre  son  atfreuse  musique :  la  vapeur  le 
faisait  aller.  Le  Yice-roi  rit  beaucoup  de  cette  idee,  et  paya  les  millions 

demandes  pour  le  bateau . Ce  bon  consul  avait  achete  il  la  Seine  un 

vieux  bateau  que  l’on  allait  ddmolir.  Pour  faire  avaler  au  Vice-roi  cette 
pilule  un  peu  amfere,  en  guise  d’or  il  avait  mis  l’orgue. 

Another  Consul  sold  to  the  Pacha  for  25,000/.  a  pair  of 
diamond  earrings  which  had  cost  25,000  francs.  A  service  of 
Sevres  china,  bought  for  50,000  francs  at  Paris,  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  His  Highness  for  ten  times  that  sum  ;  but  unluckily  the 
bill  was  found  between  two  plates,  aud  the  obliging  Frenchman 
was  disconcerted.  Madame  Audouard  groaned  under  the  consular 
administration  in  Egypt.  The  happy  children  of  Napoleon  III. 
find  themselves  subjected  to  the  regime  which  prevailed  in  France 
before  1789  : — 

Les  ordonnances  consulaires  n’ont  pas  fait  un  pas  depuis  cette  fipoque  pour 
l’Orient ;  elles  sont  les  memes  qu’en  1778.  C’est  toujours  le  pouvoir  absolu, 
autocrate,  qu’avaient  dans  ce  temps-lh  le  souverain  sur  ses  sujets,  le  seigneur 
sur  ses  serfs. 

We  have  already  indicated  our  misgivings  as  to  the  probable 
utility  of  Madame  Audouard’s  book.  To  do  justice  to  its  vivacity 
and  amusing  qualities  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  chapters  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  are  so  written  as  to  be  scarcely  readable 
by  those  who  are  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  the  oppressed. 


THE  ALCESTIS  OF  EURIPIDES.* 

IMES  have  considerably  changed  since  Cambridge  scholars 
and  future  bishops  edited  Greek  tragedies  with  Latin  notes, 
and  published  them  at  a  price  varying  from  six  to  twelve  shillings, 

*  EYPiniAOV  AAKH2TI2.  Euripidis  Alcestis.  Ad fidem  Manuscrip- 
torum  ac  veterum  editionum  c'.nendavit  et  annotationibus  Instruxit  Jacobus 
Henrietta  Monk,  S.T.P.,  Grcecnrum  Literarum  apud  Cantabrigienses 
Professor  llegius.  Editio  Quarta.  Londini:  Yeneunt  apud  B.  Felloww. 
MDCCCXXX. 
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according  ns  the  play  extended  to  eleven  or  eighteen  hundred 
lines.  This  style  of  thing  may  he  considered  to  have  begun  with 
Porson.  Blonifield,  Monk,  and  Scholefield  were,  after  all,  hut 
humble  followers  in  his  steps.  The  publication  of  the  Ilecuba 
brought  in  a  new  era  of  scholarship.  Before  Porson’s  time  the 
Greek  iambic  was  a  metre  almost  unknown ;  but  since  that  time, 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Preface  and  Supplement  have  been 
tested  by  comparison  with  every  Greek  line  written  by  the 
tragedians  which  has  survived  to  modern  times.  And  this  was 
in  part  the  humble  work  which  his  successors  did.  It  so  happens 
that  the  Alcestis  supplies  scarcely  anything  which  either  supports 
or  militates  against  any  hypothesis  of  Porson’s ;  so  that  we  have 
not  anything  to  say  which  tends  to  make  us  modify  or  withhold 
our  opinion  that  we  wish  it  had  never  been  written,  or — which  would 
have  been  quite  as  well  for  our  purpose — that  it  had  never  been  pre¬ 
served  from  the  fate  which  has  befallen  so  many  more  deserving 
productions  of  antiquity.  The  Alcestis  has  perhaps  contributed  its 
quota  towards  making  James  Henry  Monk  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  and  it  contains  two  of  the  few  passages  which  may 
perhaps  some  day  supply  an  argument  for  and  against  the  restoration 
of  the  second  person  dual  of  the  imperfect  and  aorist  tenses  toits  right¬ 
ful  termination  ov.  On  line  282  xuipovriQ,  oj  rirva,  r6St  <pao q  opipTijv, 
Bishop  Monk  annotates  as  follows  : — “  opqrov  omnes ;  sed  praeclare 
ostendit  Elmsleius  ad  Arist.  Acham.  773,  secundam  personam 
dualern  nunquam  a  tertia  diversam  fuisse ;  upairov  autem,  yXGfror, 
fTytror,  l-KoipaaTov,  inventa  esse  grammaticorum.”  On  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  in  favour  of  the  termination  rjv,  we  have  the 
line  677 — 

Toictvtie  Kal  oil  XU  tskovo’ 

which  has  been  in  some  editions  altered  to  1) \\a%arov.  Let  us 
give  the  Alcestis  the  benefit  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour, 
and  admit  that,  if  it  had  never  been  written,  we  should  have  lost 
Aristophanes’  parody  upon  the  line 

\aipeiQ  vpwv  Quic,  irafepa  S'  ov  \aipeiv  SokiIq ; 

but  as  the  parody  would  have  survived  even  though  the  play  had 
been  lost,  we  will  confine  our  regrets  to  the  fact  of  its  survival. 

Lest  our  readers  should  be  surprised  at  our  strong  denunciation  of 
this  play,  let  us  remind  them  that  it  is  one  of  the  two  Greek  plays 
(the  Hecuba  being  the  other)  which  are  most  commonly  used  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  in  Oxford,  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
together  being  the  very  minimum  of  attainment  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Not  only  does  the  combination  of  these  two  plays 
perform  the  important  part  of  introducing  into  the  University 
perhaps  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  lowest  average  of  intellectual 
power  that  finds  admission  there,  but,  since  the  alteration  of  the 
examination  system  at  Oxford,  these  two  plays  count  as  a  book  for 
what  used  to  be  called  by  Heads  of  Houses  and  tutors  by  the  name 
of  responsions,  but  has  passed  through  the  ancient  undergraduate 
sobriquet  of  little-go  into  the  more  technical  appellation  of 
smalls.  Very  correctly  named  is  the  examination,  if  the  term 
can  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the  very  small  amount  of  Greek 
and  Latin  scholarship  required  to  achieve  success  in  the  schools. 
Now  we  say  that,  in  sight  of  this  result,  it  would  have  been 
better  in  the  interest  of  Greek  scholarship  if  the  Alcestis  had 
never  survived  the  wreck  of  literature.  With  the  Hecuba  we 
have  no  fault  to  find.  It  is  easy,  and  of  course  it  is  chosen 
when  a  choice  is  given,  and  when  the  candidate  wants  to  pass 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  Alcestis 
possesses  the  same  claims  on  the  score  of  easiness,  but  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  Greek  play  with  which  it  is  usually  coupled  by  its 
extreme  absurdity.  And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  object  so 
strongly  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  Dr.  Arnold  somewhere  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  Greek  tragic  dramas  have,  in  his  judgment,  been 
considerably  overrated.  Perhaps  Arnold  had  neither  scholarship 
enough,  nor  a  tone  of  mind  sufficiently  reverential,  to  appreciate  the 
poetiy  and  philosophy  of  /Eschylus ;  but  if  he  had  confined  his 
remark  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  we  could  not  have  dissented 
from  his  judgment.  But  in  Euripides  there  is  much  more  uneven¬ 
ness  than  in  Sophocles.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
same  writer  could  have  produced  the  Medea  and  the  Alcestis. 
Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  -n-tpaivovoa  ti)v  w  toiovtwv 
^aOppilnov  KaOapoiv  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  has  nothing  whatever  to  clo  with 
either  of  the  two  affections  of  fear  and  compassion  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  attending  to  Horace’s  rule — 

Nec  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Incident — 

it  is  certainly  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  undignified  case  for  the 
interference. of  a  god  than  when,  after  roistering  half-drunk  in  the 
palace  of  his  host,  Heracles,  in  return  for  the  hospitality  he  has 
received,  fights  a  duel  with  Thanatos,  and  restores  the  wife  to  the 
mean-spirited  man  who  had  accepted  her  death  as  a  ransom  for  his 
own  life.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  redeeming  feature  in  the  whole 
tragedy,  if  tragedy  it  may  be  called.  It  seems  to  embody  nearly 
all  the  worst  faults  that  are  characteristic  of  its  author.  The  com¬ 
mencement,  in  Euripides’  usual  style,  gives  us,  from  Apollo’s 
mouth,  a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  account  for 
his  own  presence  there  at  that  particular  juncture,  as  well  as  a 
clear  account  of  the  crisis  itself.  The  dialogue  which  ensues 
between  Thanatos  and  Apollo  is  utterly  without  point,  and  only 
serves  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Euripides  thought  selfish¬ 
ness  entirely  justifiable,  because  it  included  god3  as  well  as  men 
within  its  range.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  account  of 
the  conduct  of  Alcestis  in  anticipation  of  death  (which  account,  by 
the-  way,  is  characteristically  given  by  a  servant)  was  meant  to 


save  the  exhibition  of  the  death-scene  itself.  But  instead  of  this, 
and  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Greek  stage,  after  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  Alcestis  actually  faints 
away,  and  dies  upon  the  stage.  The  conversation  itself  is 
utterly  ludicrous,  consisting  mainly  of  a  request  on  the  wife’s  part 
that  the  husband  will  not  marry  again,  an  assurance  from  the 
chorus  that  they  don’t  think  he  will,  and  a  promise  from  Admetus 
that  he  will  not,  but  that  he  will  hate  his  father  and  mother  for 
refusing  to  die  for  him,  and  will  have  an  image  of  his  wife 
made  which  shall  for  the  future  occupy  her  place  in  his  bed — 
a  cold  consolation,  as  the  disconsolate  husband  remarks, 
adding,  with  philosophical  calmness,  that  it  is  better  than 
nothing.  A  few  lines  more  follow,  in  which  Admetus  and 
Alcestis  carry  on  a  friendly  altercation,  the  former  requesting  the 
latter  not  to  leave  him,  but  either  to  remain  or  to  take  him  with 
her,  and  Alcestis  replying  that  one  death  is  enough,  and  that  time 
will  soften  him.  The  lament  of  the  chorus  which  follows  is  the 
only  redeeming  feature  in  the  play;  and,  in  justice  to  its  author, 
we  may  observe  that  the  effusions  of  the  chorus  in  this  play  are 
not,  like  those  of  many  of  his  other  plays,  entirely  beside  the 
subject. 

The  next  act,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  divide  the  play  in 
modern  fashion,  consists  of  the  arrival  of  Heracles,  his  being  per¬ 
suaded  by  Admetus  to  stay  and  partake  of  his  hospitality,  although 
the  burial  was  going  on  the  while — Admetus  having  persuaded 
him,  by  the  simple  artifice  of  saying  that  the  dead  person  was  not 
of  kin  to  him,  to  remain  and  feast  by  himself  in  another  part  of  the 
house.  Whilst  the  feasting  is  going  on,  the  funeral  ceremonies 
proceed ;  but  not  before  an  altercation  has  taken  place  between 
Admetus  and  his  father,  which  serves  the  purpose,  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  of  exalting  the  self-sacrifice  of  Alcestis,  but  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  selfishness  and  meanness  of  both  father  and  son  in 
the  strongest  light;  the  son  imprecating  on  his  fathev  a  life  pro¬ 
longed  enough  to  make  him  weary  of  living,  and  the  father 
prophesying  that  Admetus  will  gain  little  by  his  bargain,  as  his 
wife’s  brother  Acastus  will  certainly  call  him  to  account  for  his 
sister’s  death,  and  adding  his  opinion  that  Alcestis  was  only  a 
fool  for  dying  for  a  man  who  would  marry  again  if  he  could  get 
any  one  to  die  in  his  stead  when  his  new  lease  of  life  should  have 
expired.  In  the  next  scene,  after  a  servant  has  narrated  the 
conduct  of  the  guest  within,  eating  and  drinking  to  excess  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  sorrows  of  his  host,  a  dialogue  ensues  which 
forms  the  turning-point  in  the  drama,  and  leads  to  the  rescue  of 
the  lady  and  her  restoration  to  her  husband.  To  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  Bishop  Monk’s  notes  the  exquisite 
ridiculousness  of  the  whole  thing  will  be  enhanced.  The  Bishop 
says,  “  Immanem  Herculis  voracitatem  notarunt  veteres,  quorum 
loca  servavit  Athenaeus.”  We  can  conceive  no  purpose  which 
such  a  note  could  serve,  unless  indeed  it  was  the  laudable  in¬ 
tention  of  the  editor  to  vindicate  the  historical  accuracy  of  Eu¬ 
ripides  at  the  expense  of  his  poetical  talent.  The  voracity  of  the 
demigod  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  Alcestis  from  death  might  do 
very  well  for  a  farce,  but  is  scarcely  adapted  to  the  tragic  muse. 
This  scene  concludes  with  the  expression  of  the  determination  of 
Heracles  to  rescue  the  lady ;  and  the  next  begins  with  the  funeral 
ceremony,  which  consists  mainly  of  lamentations  on  the  part  of 
Admetus,  and  the  remarks  of  the  chorus,  equally  novel  and  con¬ 
solatory,  that  mortals  are  liable  to  a  variety  of  calamities,  that  ho 
is  not  the  first  person  who  has  lost  a  wife,  and  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  an  elderly  person  who  had  lost  his  only  son,  but 
yet  bore  up  manfully  under  the  misfortune.  Lastly,  Heracles 
returns  with  the  lady,  whom  he  professes  to  have  won  as  a  prize, 
and  wishes  Admetus  to  keep  for  him  for  awhile.  With  some  re¬ 
luctance  Admetus  consents,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  gradual  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  lady  is  his  wife,  when  Heracles  relates  to  him 
the  method  by  which  she  was  recovered  from  the  grasp  of  Thanatos. 

Readers  of  modern  plays  will  say  that  we  have  been  describing 
a  farce  or  burlesque.  Nay,  we  once  heard  it  suggested  by  a  col¬ 
lege  tutor,  who  afterwards  reached  a  high  position  in  the  Church 
of  England,  that  this  was  Euripides’  intention.  The  reply  to  the 
tutor  in  question  was  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  know  how 
absurd  Euripides  could  be.  Politeness  forbade  the  further  observa¬ 
tion  that,  if  he  had  read  some  of  the  other  tragedies  of  the  same 
author,  he  would  never  have  made  the  suggestion.  Our  chief 
object  in  offering  the  above  remarks  has  been  to  draw  attention  to 
the  folly  of  giving  so  much  prominence  to  so  foolish  a  production 
as  the  Alcestis.  It  is  surely  desirable,  if  Greek  is  to  be  cultivated 
at  all,  that  the  student  should  early  acquire  a  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  authors ;  whereas,  if  this  is  the  portion  of 
Greek  literature  to  which  the  learner  is  first  introduced,  the 
chances  are  that  he  becomes  utterly  disgusted  with  the  unmeaning 
platitudes  and  absurd  conceits  of  the  author,  and  throws  away  his 
Greek  books  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  final  work  of  carry¬ 
ing  him  through  his  last  examination  for  his  degree. 


SCENERY  AND  GEOLOGY  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

ri  UIOSE  who  have  read  Mr.  Geikie’s  contributions  to  scientific 
J-  literature  need  not  be  assured  that  the  volume  now  before  us 
is  far  away  removed  from  the  ordinary  run  of  tourists’  “  notes  by 
the  wayside,”  and  “  adventures  of  a  traveller  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,”  with  which  the  publishers’  shelves  are  annually 
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cumbered,  and  whose  most  useful  purpose  is  to  send  the  reader  to 
sleep.  For  such  boohs  there  is  no  room  within  the  British  Isles. 
31 r.  Geikie’s  work  is  of  another  sort.  Though  travelling  over  old 
familiar  ground,  and  necessarily  bringing  us  face  to  face  with 
scenery  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  us  all,  the  object  of  the 
author  is  to  trace  from  its  earliest  infancy  the  growth  of  the 
mountains,  the  hollowing  out  of  the  valleys,  and  the  moulding  of 
each  special  feature,  whether  smiling  vale  or  stern  moor  and  crag, 
which  diversify  the  face  of  Scotland. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  the  principles  of  pure 
geology  have  been  determined  and  are  generally  received,  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  causes  which 
have  moulded  the  surface  of  the  land  into  its  present  form.  In 
searching  into  the  abstruse  we  are  apt  to  overlook  that  which  is 
familiar,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  questions  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  hill  and  valley,  mountain  and  lake,  crag  and  hummock, 
are  those  upon  which  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  still  pre¬ 
vails.  An  example  of  this  will  at  once  present  itself  to  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  readers.  One  of  our  most  original  writers  on 
physical  geology  has  recently  propounded  a  theory  of  the  glacial 
origin  of  lakes,  supporting  it  by  the  most  ingenious  arguments, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  physical  phenomena  now  in  operation.  Yet  it 
is  assailed  by  some  of  our  highest  authorities  on  physical  grounds, 
and  is  even  treated  with  ridicule  by  a  writer  whose  views  on  art 
and  Venetian  buildings  must  be  received  with  respect,  but  who, 
we  venture  to  think,  sometimes  goes  beyond  his  province  when 
he  enters  the  regions  of  physical  science. 

There  are  amongst  physical  geologists  of  the  present  day  two 
classes  of  opinions  regarding  the  causes  which  have  combined  to 
model  the  surface  of  our  earth  into  its  present  form.  One  class 
maintains  the  preponderance  of  marine  agencies,  the  other  of 
atmospheric.  These  views,  however,  are  not  necessarily  opposed, 
as  both  admit  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  all  these  agencies. 
The  question  is  rather  one  of  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been 
severally  concerned  in  the  work,  and  here  they  begin  to  diverge. 
Mr.  Geikie  goes  in  for  the  atmospheric  agencies,  and  maintains 
that  since  the  time  of  “  that  extremely  venerable  formation  ” 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone — at  whose  birth  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  elevated  into  land  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean — the  same 
agents  now  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  whether  in  the 
form  of  rains,  brooks,  and  rivers,  or  frosts,  snow,  and  ice,  have 
been  sufficiently  powerful  during  the  lapse  of  geologic  ages  to 
sculpture  out  the  features  of  mountain,  crag  and  fell,  glen  and 
plain,  tarn  and  loch,  which  embellish  the  surface  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Geikie  clears  the  ground  for  the  commencement  of  these 
operations  by  referring  back  the  surface  of  the  Highlands  into  its 
primeval  form  of  “  a  plain  of  marine  denudation.”  This  term  was 
originally  employed  by  Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay  to  denote  the 
approximately  level  surface  with  which  he  considers  the  region 
of  South  Wales  appeared  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  which  term  has  since  been  applied  to  other  mountain 
tracts.  Has  the  reader  ever  taken  his  stand,  at  a  high  elevation  on 
the  borders  of  some  mountainous  region  commanding  a  wide 
view  of  the  several  heights  and  ridges  as  they  sweep  away  into 
the  distant  horizon  P  It'  so,  has  he  failed  to  observe  that  the 
higher  elevations  seem  ever  aspiring  to  touch  a  certain  imaginary 
level,  or  plain,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  mountain  tops,  some¬ 
times  slightly  over-leaping,  sometimes  falling  a  little  short  of  it  P 
That  such  a  theoretical  plain  can  be  traced  in  most  mountainous 
regions  that  have  once  been  under  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  have 
not  since  been  subjected  to  sub-aerial  volcanic  action,  cannot  be 
questioned.  Such  a  plain  is  the  region  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  which  yet  preserves  much  of  the  aspects  of  a  table-land. 
Such  a  plain  is  the  mountainous  region  of  Scandinavia,  of  Wales, 
and,  as  Mr.  Geikie's  illustrations  very  clearly  show,  of  Scotland. 
Time,  indeed,  has  wrought  mighty  changes  in  the  old  and  vene¬ 
rable  face,  has  ploughed  deep  furrows,  and  sharpened  the  profile 
of  the  features,  and  how  this  has  been  done  in  the  last-named 
country  we  shall  ask  the  author  to  explain : — 

No  sooner  did  the  submerged  land  rise  again  into  the  air,  than  it  became 
a  prey  to  atmospheric  agencies  of  erosion.  Rain,  falling  on  the  new  land, 
would  find  its  way  by  the  readiest  paths  to  the  ocean,  and  the  various  chan¬ 
nels  which  it  took  would  year  by  year  be  deepened  and  widened,  both  by 
the  action  of  running  water  and  by  springs  and  frosts.  It  is,  I  believe,  by 
the  working  of  these  slow,  silent,  unobtrusive  forces  during  the  lapse  of  those 
vast  geological  ages  which  have  passed  away  since  the  time  of  the  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  that  the  ancient  table-land  of  the  Highlands  has  been 
cut  into  the  present  system  of  mountains  and  glens. 

We  are  disposed  to  go  a  long  way  with  tbe  author  in  these 
views,  though  not  to  the  full  length  he  would  lead  us.  Several 
objections  occur  to  our  mind  which  we  must  first  see  removed. 
One  of  tbe  most  obvious  is  tbe  fact,  which  the  author  himself 
has  noticed,  that  there  are  valleys  which  cross  the  watershed, 
in  which  there  are  no  streams  at  all  for  a  certain  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  saddle.  Mr.  Geikie  meets  this  objection  by  supposing 
that  tbe  glens  on  each  side,  at  one  time  dissevered,  have  by  “  eating 
their  way  backward  towards  each  other”  (by  means  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  agencies,  as  frost  aud  rain)  “  reduced  tbe  space  between 
them  into  narrow  limits,”  till  at  length  the  harrier  has  given  way, 
and  the  valley  is  opened  throughout.  He  refers,  as  an  example  of 
this  process  now  in  operation,  to  a  remarkably  narrow  ridge,  or  wall, 
of  granite  which  divides  two  deep  glens  on  tbe  eastern  slope  of 
Ben  Nevis,  now  in  process  of  disintegration.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  walls  are  precipitous,  and  must  necessarily  yield  in  course 
of  time  to  the  action  of  frosts  and  torrents  of  rain.  But  we  do  not 
think  the  illustration  holds  when  applied  to  wider  valleys,  where 
the  sides  are  of  moderate  steepness,  aud  where  there  is  no  appear¬ 


ance  of  decay  at  the  present  time.  In  such  cases,  we  think  the  aid 
of  marine  denudation  may  without  risk  be  called  in,  and  Mr. 
Geikie  seems  disposed  to  admit  of  this  when  lie  states  that  “  the 
sea  and  other  powers  of  degradation  may  have  lent  their  aid  in 
completing  the  levelling  of  the  barrier  between  the  advancing 
glens.” 

But  a  more  substantial  objection  still  remains  which  we  have 
not  yet  seen  answered.  If  the  brooks,  torrents,  and  rivers  have 
sufficed  to  carry  off  the  prodigious  quantities  of  solid  rock  and 
debris  which  have  been  excavated  from  tbe  valleys,  bow  is  it  that 
they  have  not  been  able,  during  the  great  lapse  of  time  extending 
downward  from  the  glacial  epoch,  to  sweep  away  tbe  much  softer 
beds  of  drift  which,  in  tbe  form  of  boulder  clay  and  gravel,  have 
been  left  behind  in  the  valleys  and  on  tbe  flanks  of  tbe  hills  ?  The 
thickness  of  the  drift  in  any  place  was  never  very  great,  as  may 
be  judged  by  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  sections  over  various 
parts  of  tbe  country.  Probably  250  feet  was  the  greatest  depth  to 
which  it  anywhere  attained,  and  yet,  except  along  the  very  channels 
of  tbe  rivers,  these  masses  of  soft  and  easily  destructible  materials 
have  been  left  sometimes  apparently  entire.  We  do  not  forget  the 
much  greater  lapse  of  time  Mr.  Geikie  demands  for  tbe  work  of 
denudation  in  the  Highlands,  extending  throughout  the  entire 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  periods,  with  a  few  intervals  of  partial 
submersion.  Yet  it  must  be  considered,  we  think,  that  from  the 
Glacial  period  to  tbe  present  day  —  extending  beyond,  not  only  the 
pages  of  history,  but  the  primaeval  memorials  of  tbe  human  race  — 
there  has  been  sufficient  time,  according  to  tbe  views  of  the 
author,  to  make  far  greater  inroads  upon  these  soft  materials, 
especially  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  with  Mr.  Godwin  Austin 
that  a  (pre-eminently)  “rainy  period”  followed  the  close  of  tbe 
glacial.  We  must  not,  however,  pursue  this  inquiry  further,  as 
we  wish  to  pass  onwards  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
ice  in  moulding  tbe  outline  of  tbe  bills  and  valleys,  and  in  tbe 
formation  of  lakes. 

Tbe  existence  of  glaciers  in  the  Highlands  of  Britain  at  the 
close  of  the  Tertiary  period  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  and 
their  general  action  seems  to  have  resulted  in  deepening  the 
valleys,  excavating  rock-basins  which  have  since  become  lakes 
and  tarns,  and  imparting  a  general  smoothness  or  roundness  of 
outline  to  all  parts  of  tbe  country  except  the  higher  altitudes.  Mr. 
Geikie  considers  that,  before  the  extreme  cold  which  originated 
tbe  Glacial  period  set  in,  tbe  Highlands  bad  assumed  their  more 
prominent  features.  Tbe  main  valleys  were  already  hollowed  out, 
and  tbe  more  elevated  mountain  ranges  had  been  sculptured  by 
the  band  of  time ;  in  other  words,  tbe  mountains  were  formed,  not 
by  tbe  thrusting  up  of  certain  points  and  lines,  but  by  tbe 
hollowing  out  of  the  valleys  over  the  primaeval  tableland.  These 
valleys,  or  glens,  seem  to  have  stretched  much  further  than  at 
present  on  the  western  seaboard,  because — as  we  shall  presently 
see — there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  tbe  Western  High¬ 
lands  have  been  partially  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  that  the 
sea-lochs,  or  fiords,  are  in  fact  old  land  valleys.  Mr.  Geikie 
revives  the  opinion  of  Agassiz,  that  during  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
Glacial  period  the  whole  country  was  shrouded  in  an  entire  sheet 
of  ice  and  snow,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Greenland  at  the  present 
day,  moved  constantly  and  with  irresistible  force  from  tbe  interior 
towards  tbe  sea,  wearing  down  and  grooving  the  rocks,  giving 
birth  to  icebergs,  and  tilling  tbe  hollows  with  an  accumulation  of 
unstratilied  mud  and  stones,  which  is  now  termed  the  “  Lower 
Tifl.” 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  whole  surface  of  Scotland 
is  more  or  less  glaciated.  Groovings  and  strife  have  been  ob¬ 
served  and  noted  down  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are 
represented  on  a  map  in  Mr.  Geikie’s  book.  Tbe  bills  and  bosses 
of  rock  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Highlands 
have  also  received  a  •prevalently  flowing  or  rounded  outline,  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  districts  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
land-ice.  That  the  fiutings  and  striae  are  not  in  most  cases  due 
to  icebergs  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  instances  in  which  these 
markings  pursue  their  direct  course  regardless  of  tbe  inequalities 
of  tbe  surface.  In  some  cases  they  are  found,  when  opposed  by  a 
bill,  to  ascend  and  pass  over  its  summit  in  tbe  same  straight  line, 
even  when  tbe  ridge  is  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  And  we 
fully  agree  with  the  author  in  considering  that  such  phenomena 
can  only  be  attributed  to  tbe  action  of  a  plastic  sheet  of  ice  of 
considerable  thickness,  moved  by  pressure  from  behind,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  itself  to  tbe  surface  over  which  it  advances. 
The  island  of  Bute  offers  a  remarkable  instance  where  the  striae, 
after  coming  down  tbe  glens  of  Cowal,  and  passing  beneath  the 
Kyles,  reappear  on  the  shores  of  Bute,  actually  mount  the  slopes 
of  the  island  so  as  to  go  right  across  it  at  a  height  of  more  than 
five  hundred  feet,  and  descend  upon  the  Firth  at  the  south-west 
side. 

Mr.  Geikie  warmly  adopts  Professor  Ramsay’s  ingenious  theory 
of  the  glacial  origin  of  those  lakes  which  are  true  “rock-basins,” 
and  applies  it  to  many  of  the  lochs  and  lochans  of  the  Highlands, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Maree. 
In  these  cases,  tbe  waters  lie  in  hollows  scooped  out  of  tbe  solid 
rock,  and  are  deepest  at  some  point  between  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  tbe  lake.  We  concur  with  him  in  believing  that  no  other 
natural  agent  but  that  of  glacial  ice  could  have  scooped  out  theso 
hollows.  There  are  also  other  lochs  which  owe  their  origin  to 
embankments  formed  of  moraines  left  behind  after  the  retreat 
of  the  glaciers  which  deposited  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Glacial  period,  a  marked 
change  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  physical  circumstances  of 
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the  country.  The  land  was  submerged  to  a  depth  of  1,500  or 
2,000  feet  more  than  at  present,  anil  the  sheets  of  ice  retreated 
up  into  the  higher  valleys.  Glaciers  descended  into  the  sea,  giving 
birth  to  icebergs;  and  a  second  deposit  of  stratified  Till,  or  Boulder 
Clay,  was  formed  over  the  first.  The  land  has  since  undergone 
possibly  several  oscillations  of  level,  terminating  in  its  present 
position ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  which  have 
been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Geikio  is  where  he  endeavours  to 
show,  and  as  it  appears  to  us  conclusively,  that  the  western 
coast  is  more  deeply  submerged  than  the  eastern  as  compared 
with  their  relative  positions  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
Glacial  period,  and  that,  consequently  (as  already  observed), 
the  sea-lochs  and  inlets  are  the  submerged  land  valleys  of 
this  period.  The  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  lochs 
are  clearly  old  glacier  valleys,  as  they  are  not  only  grooved 
and  scored  down  to  the  lowest  water-mark,  but  contain  true 
rock-basins,  which  Mr.  Geikie  assumes  could  only  have  been 
formed  by  glacial  ice,  and  wTiich,  if  now  re-elevated  into  land, 
would  be  filled  with  water  and  be  converted  into  lakes.  If  this 
view  of  the  origin  of  sea-lochs  is  correct,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
(as  Mr.  Geikie  remarks)  that  traces  of  different  stages  of  sub¬ 
mergence  should  be  found ;  that,  as  the  downward  movement  of 
the  land  went  on,  some  lake-basins  in  the  valleys  should  have  been 
carried  far  down  beneath  the  sea,  that  others  at  a  higher  level 
should  have  sunk  but  a  short  way  below  the  waves,  and  that  others 
should  have  barely  escaped  submergence.  Examples  of  these 
various  steps  in  the  process  are  given.  Of  the  first,  Loch  Fyne  is 
a  notable  illustration,  as  it  deepens  a  little  south  of  Tarbert  into 
a  basin  624  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  loch,  and  shallows 
northward  and  southward.  Of  the  second  stage,  Loch  Etive 
forms  a  good  example.  That  fiord  narrows  at  Connal  Ferry,  and 
across  the  straitened  part  runs  a  reef  of  rocks  covered  at  high 
water,  but  partly  exposed  at  ebb.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  loch 
above  these  falls  is  420  feet,  while  at  the  falls  themselves  there  is 
only  a  depth  of  six  feet  at  low  water.  Of  the  third  stage,  where 
the  lake  has  been  brought  down  close  to,  but  without  actually 
reaching,  the  tides,  there  are  examples  in  Loch  Maree,  Loch 
Morar,  and  Loch  Lomond.  If  the  downward  movement  were  to 
recommence,  these  lakes  would  ere  long  be  turned  into  arms  of 
the  sea.  The  deeply  indented  outline  of  the  western  coast  is, 
therefore,  not  attributable  to  the  severe  handling  it  has  received 
from  the  Atlantic  breakers,  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  eastern  shores  of  Scotland  are  wasting  away,  and  yielding 
to  the  waves  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  the  western. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Geikie’s 
work  to  those  who  wish  to  look  below  the  surface  and  read  the 
phj’sical  history  of  the  scenery  of  Scotland  by  the  light  of  modern 
science.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  a  geological  map  and  pencil 
illustrations;  and  with  Black’s  “picturesque  guide”  in  one  pocket, 
and  this  little  work  in  the  other,  the  tourist  may  consider  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  furnished  for  an  autumn  campaign  in  the 
Highlands. 


THE  STAFF  SURGEON.* 

F  the  author  had  called  his  book  “Life  in  an  English  Novel” 
rather  than  Life  in  England,  the  name  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  nearer  the  truth.  The  difference  is  not  entirely  immaterial. 
The  manners  and  habits  of  English  people  in  real  life  are  by  no 
means  the  same  as  their  manners  and  habits  when  they  get  into 
novels,  and  the  present  volume  is  a  reproduction  of  the  latter  ex¬ 
clusively.  A  woman  who  had  passed  all  her  days  from  her  youth 
upwards  on  a  desert  island,  with  no  other  means  of  judging  what 
English  life  was  like  than  a  constant  supply  of  weak  stories,  might 
very  likely  be  able  to  reproduce  what  she  had  read  in  a  novel  of 
her  own,  and,  if  she  had  powers  of  close  observation,  the  result 
would  be  uncommonly  like  the  Staff  Surgeon.  In  fact,  to  presume 
that  some  such  process  is  popular  among  novelists  is  the  only  way 
of  accounting  for  the  style  of  a  majority  of  contemporary  tales. 
The  writers  seem  never  to  dream  of  looking  at  life  first-hand. 
They  read  as  many  novels  as  they  can  get,  and,  having  made 
an  elaborate  induction  of  the  various  characters,  they  proceed 
to  construct  from  this  their  own  laws  and  theories  of  human 
nature.  That  the  ordinary  human  nature  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  real  life  should  come  out  rather  pale  and  distorted 
from  a  method  of  this  sort  is  scarcely  surprising.  A  double 
daguerrotyping,  a  daguerrotype  of  a  daguerrotype,  naturally 
produces  something  very  far  removed  from  the  original.  The 
beings  have  ordinary  names  given  to  them,  and  are  surrounded 
with  circumstances  more  or  less  like  those  of  the  ordinary  world. 
But  their  motives  and  talk  and  conduct  belong  to  a  different 
species  from  that  of  mortal  men.  Their  demeanour  no  more  re¬ 
sembles  the  demeanour  of  English  men  and  women  than  the 
Houyhnhnms  resemble  us. 

The  Staff  Surgeon  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  creation 
— rand  creation  it  may  be  very  justly  called.  An  artist  of  this 
stamp  really  has  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  bringing  an 
entirely  new  set  of  conceptions  into  the  world.  One  never 
sees  anything  like  them  anywhere  else  than  in  novels.  The 
Staff  Surgeon  himself,  for  example,  is  a  superb  hero  of  the 
sentimental  kind.  Every  diligent  student  of  fiction  is  familiar 
with  him.  The  heroine  describes  him  as  having  “  a  nose 
purely  Grecian,  and  the  short  upper  lip  denoting  firmness  and 
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pride  ;  the  under  lip  and  chin,  with  their  soft  and  rounded  curves, 
almost  contradicting  this  expression,  and  betraying  a  gentleness 
and  sensibility  of  which  the  possessor  is  almost  ashamed;  a  smile 
which  commences  in  the  eyes,  and  spreads  like  a  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine  over  the  whole  face ;  a  manner  calm,  gentlemanlike,  and 
self-possessed ;  a  voice  generally  soft,  gentle,  and  low,  but  when 
speaking  under  any  excitement,  or  discussing  some  earnest  subject, 
the  tone  clear,  but  rapid  and  concentrated.”  But  the  hero  can  be 
as  useful  as  he  is  ornamental.  He  takes  his  seat  by  the  heroine, 
and  asks  “if  he  should  thread  a  needle.  For  some  minutes 
Maude  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  this  most  difficult  feat.  She 
gave  him  the  needle  and  thread  now,  sighing  and  smiling.”  The 
notion  of  an  officer  incontinently  asking  for  a  needle  to  thread, 
and  actually  performing  this  most  difficult  feat,  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  not  gone,  after  all.  In  spite  of 
Burke’s  saying  to  the  contrary,  we  may  still  behold  “  that 
generous  loyalty  to  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified 
obedience.”  In  old  days,  the  leaping  of  ten  thousand  swords 
from  their  scabbards  was  the  measure  of  chivalry,  and  in  our 
time  the  threading  of  ten  thousand  needles  for  a  sighing  and 
smiling  heroine  in  distress  would  be  an  equally  gallant  office. 
But  material  aid  is  not  enough.  The  earnest  inculcation  of  moral 
lessons  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  skilfully  threaded  needle. 
“  You  see  I  cannot  do  anything,”  said  the  lady  whom  the  needle 
had  baffled.  The  officer,  besides  being  useful  and  ornamental,  is 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  so  he  asks  if  he  may  tell 
her  what  she  can  do.  "When  she  replies,  “  Tell  me,  please,”  he 
asks,  “  Do  you  believe  that  we  are  all  influenced  for  good  or  for 
evil  by  those  we  love,  or  by  those  whom  we  are  constantly 
with  P  ”  At  this  she  had  an  uncontrollable  feeling  of  shyness, 
but  when  she  looked  at  him,  “  he  was  so  busy  with  the  needle  and 
thread  ”  that  she  gained  courage  to  answer  him.  We  need  not 
follow  the  various  steps  in  the  solution  of  this  abstruse  moral 
problem,  whether  people  are  influenced  by  their  friends.  It  is 
enough  to  reflect  that  it  was  solved,  and  in  the  affirmative.  On 
another  occasion  she  exclaims  to  her  Mentor,  “  Look ;  I  have 
taken  this  out  of  the  gardener’s  hands,  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
it,  and  nothing  will  make  it  grow  straight ;  I  will  give  it  up ;  it  is 
of  no  use  trying.”  The  hero  rushes  to  the  rescue.  He  is  always 
as  ready  to  thread  the  moral  as  the  material  needle.  So  he  bids 
her  “persevere  until  her  efforts  are  crowned  with  success.” 
“  "Whether  it  is  mental  or  bodily  conflict,  I  never  allow  myself  to 
be  conquered.”  Maude  was  so  impressed  that  she  “  rose  from  her 
knees,  feeling  that  every  good  resolve  had  received  a  new  impetus, 
and  Langley  knew  that  in  teaching  he  had  received  fresh 
strength.”  This  combination  of  flirting  and  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  is  really  delicious.  “  I  should  like  to  be  that  flower,”  says 
Maude,  touching  a  geranium,  “a  lovely  geranium,”  in  the  vase 
beside  her.  The  chivalrous  threader  of  needles  naturally  asks 
why.  “  Because,”  Maude  slowly  replies,  “  it  is  admired ;  it  gives 
pleasure  to  all  who  gaze  upon  it ;  it  does  no  harm ;  it  feels  no  pain ; 
it  inflicts  none ;  and,  if  its  life  is  short,  it  is  at  least  a  bright 
one.”  An  officer  made  of  mortal  clay  would  have  taken  the  bait 
willingly,  and  told  his  lovely  listener  that  she  did  give  pleasure,  and 
was  admired.  But  the  Staff  Surgeon  scorns  such  flippancy.  The 
opportunity  of  inculcating  a  lesson  is  not  thrown  away  on  him. 
“  But  our  lives  may  be  not  only  long,  but  bright  also ;  may  we  not 
be  admired  by  all  whose  admiration  is  worth  having,  if  we  are 
only  true  to  ourselves  ?  And  is  it  not  quite  possible  to  make 
others  happy,  and  also  to  obtain  happiness  for  ourselves  P  ”  We 
cannot  wonder  that  Maude  “  replied  in  a  very  shy  voice.”  If  a 
young  lady  has  any  strong  wish  to  be  a  geranium,  she  should  be 
careful  about  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  confides  her  rather 
peculiar  aspirations.  Still  the  hero  has  his  weaknesses.  After 
lie  has  seen  Maude  for  some  half-hour  or  so,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  clandestinely  puts  into  his  pocket  or  his  bosom 
—  for  in  novels  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  gentlemen 
to  put  things  into  their  bosoms  —  a  spray  of  wrhite  thorn  that 
she  had  plucked.  So  that  his  seizure  was  extraordinarily  rapid 
for  so  sage  a  man.  And  a  short  time  afterwards  we  find  him 
“  removing  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  murmuring  as  he  lightly 
touched  a  bending  bough,  ‘  That  is  the  one  she  gathered  it 
from.’  ”  In  real  life  military  men  are  not  much  addicted  to 
gentle  murmurings  of  this  sort,  but  considerations  of  reality  have 
to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  novel,  and  the  hero  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  story  would  be  strangely  out  of  place  if  he  did  not  occa¬ 
sionally  “  murmur,”  and  talk  in  a  “  low  earnest  voice,”  and  look 
around  with  a  “  thoughtful  winning  smile.”  Such  things  are  as 
much  to  be  expected  in  a  hero  as  the  traditional  “  Here  we  are 
again  ”  is  to  be  expected  from  a  clown.  The  last  we  hear  of  the 
Staff  Surgeon  is  that  “  his  voice  sank  to  a  low  impressive  whisper, 

‘  We  follow  the  same  Guide,  and  so  at  last  I  may  be  like  him.’  ” 
The  experienced  novel-reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  con¬ 
structing  the  rest  of  the  story  from  this  scanty  fragment  of  it. 
There  are  certain  features  which  are  always  found  in  company. 
Given  one  of  them,  we  may  confidently  expect  the  rest.  When 
the  hero  has  a  trick  of  murmuring  and  talking  piously,  we  know 
that  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  good  clergyman.  In  the  present 
case,  it  is  the  Staff  Surgeon’s  brother,  who  has  a  calm  and  beautiful 
face,  and  expressive  blue  eyes,  and  a  clear  manly  voice.  He  is  so 
thoroughly  devout  and  holy  that  “Saturday’s  Times  was  never 
opened  in  the  Rectory  on  Sunday.”  The  death  of  a  child,  too,  is 
always  a  thing  to  be  looked  for  in  a  pious  story.  There  is  a  cheap 
pathos  about  such  an  incident  which  makes  it  invaluable  to  feeble 
poets  and  novelists.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  scarcely  a  single 
first  volume  of  bad  poems  is  without  an  ode  to  a  dead  baby.  And  a 
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favourite  child  is  almost  always  brought  to  its  deathbed  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  silly  novels.  When  the  reader  finds  it  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  favourite  baby 
“  smiled  his  sweet  but  always  rather  melancholy  smile,”  he  is 
pretty  sure  that  the  baby  is  doomed.  A  child  never  smiles  a 
melancholy  smile  at  the  beginning  of  a  novel  unless  he  is  wanted 
somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  Perhaps  his 
father  and  mother  are  living  in  a  state  of  estrangement,  which  the 
author  knows  no  better  way  of  terminating  than  by  bringing 
them  together  again  over  the  lovely  corpse  of  their  angelic  infant. 
Whenever  there  is  any  obdurate  character  who  is  blocking  up  the 
even  course  of  the  story,  we  know  of  no  device  so  powerful  for 
softening  his  heart  as  to  make  the  life  of  his  little  boy  or  girl 
hang  for  weeks  on  a  thread.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  make 
the  little  boy  or  girl  actually  die,  except  in  dreadfully  obstinate 
cases.  In  the  present  case  the  infanticide  seems  scarcely  justi¬ 
fiable.  The  only  object  gained  by  it  is  to  harrow  our  feelings 
about  the  danger  of  the  Staff  Surgeon,  who  forsakes  his  favourite 
and  manly  pastime  of  threading  needles  in  order  to  attend  “  dear 
little  Edward  ”  through  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  But  the 
harrowing,  after  all,  is  very  endurable.  We  learn  our  friend’s  peril 
with  remarkable  composure.  A  violent  epidemic  that  only  carried 
oft'  the  people  who  moralize  in  season  and  out  of  season  would, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  be  beneficial  to  those  who  survived. 
Speaking  of  the  unlucky  baby,  Maude  exclaims,  “  Bear  little 
Edward,  what  a  name  he  has  !  the  most  beautiful  in  the  English 
language,  I  think.”  “  Ah,  how  happy  I  am,”  says  her  companion, 
smiling,  “  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  it  is  my  second  name !  ” 
People  who  talk  in  this  style  are  a  great  deal  too  good  for  this 
world.  However,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  the  bore  who  is 
spared — a  wonderfully  truthful  touch  on  the  writer’s  part.  Bores 
always  are  spared. 


FRENCH  SAILORS,  AS  DRAWN  BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES.* 

T  a  moment  when  the  shores  of  England  and  France  are 
ringing  with  the  sounds  of  amity  and  fraternization  between 
the  navies  of  the  two  countries,  a  book  which  gives  in  a  popular 
form  a  somewliatfull  account  of  tbevarious  grades  in  the  personnel 
of  the  French  navy,  their  mutual  relations,  and  their  professional 
peculiarities,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  exceptionally  attractive.  Such 
a  book  is  before  us  in  Les  Marins,  by  M.  de  la  Landelle,  and, 
allowing  for  the  numerous  terms  of  art  and  fragments  of  naval 
slang  which  will  to  many  of  our  readers,  even  to  those  who  pique 
themselves  on  familiarity  with  the  most  current  Parisian,  leave  a 
hiatus  here  and  there  in  a  sentence,  it  is  executed  in  very  readable 
French. 

The  volume, after  a  brief  introduction  regarding  the  various  grades 
of  the  profession,  with  their  military  parallels,  the  way  of  entering 
the  service,  and  the  various  sources  which  supply  recruits  to  the 
navy,  takes  its  start  in  Chapter  I.  with  the  Admiral — a  Jove  princi- 
pium ;  and,  passing  in  Chapter  II.  to  the  Captain,  and  in  Chapter 
III.  to  the  officers  of  what  we  should  call  the  Wardroom,  it  brings 
us  in  Chapter  IV.  to  the  Chaplain.  Two  more  chapters  contain 
information  relating  to  the  warrant  and  petty-ofticers  and  the 
crew,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  close  in  the  company  of  the 
cook,  the  mavtre  cT hotel,  and  the  barber.  The  work  seems  to  be 
fine  of  a  series  by  the  same  author  on  naval  subjects,  the  earlier 
numbers  of  which — La  Vie  Navale,  and  a  novel  entitled  La  Cou- 
ronne  Navale— have  not  reached  us.  It  appearsto  have  been  written 
for  home  consumption,  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity  or  enlighten 
the  ignorance  of  les  Anglais.  The  author  deplores  the  fits  of 
Anglophobie  and  Anglornanie  which  have  had  their  turn 
with  the  French  navy  as  with  the  French  public.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  milder  passion,  somewhere  midway  between  these  two,  and 
at  once  more  beneficial  and  more  permanent,  may  result  from  the 
recent  exchanges  of  hospitality  at  Cherbourg  and  at  Portsmouth. 
We  may  remark  that,  in  its  terms  of  art,  the  French  marine 
does  not  appear,  save  in  those  of  more  recent  date,  which  relate  to 
the  steam-engine  and  its  gear,  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  the 
English  vocabulary.  We  notice  a  few  terms  common  to  both 
navies,  such  as  bouline,  bowline ;  beaupre,  bowsprit ;  eabestan,  cap¬ 
stan  ;  espar,  spar;  gaffe,  gaff ;  and  the  ominous  monosyllable  “dam!” 
the  insular  source  of  which,  we  fear,  is  only  too  obvious.  To  these 
should  perhaps  be  added  misaine,  evidently  our  “  mizen,”  but  used 
to  denote  the  foremast.  But  the  whole  number  of  such  words  is 
very  limited  as  compared  with  the  copious  terminology  which 
our  army  has  adopted  from  the  French,  or  whicli  the  French 
themselves,  in  their  new-born  zeal  for  the  Turf,  have  imported  from 
English  stables.  Conversely  with  a  misaine,  forward,  we  find  that 
artimon,  which  was  certainly  in  its  original  Greek  form  ap-ngoir, 
the  ancient  “foresail,”  is  the  French  equivalent  for  our  “mizen”; 
and  many  other  such  curiosities  of  nomenclature  may  perhaps  be 
found  by  the  chiffonniers  of  language  among  the  terms  of  naval  art 
which  this  book  contains. 

Our  business,  however,  as  we  before  hinted,  is  with  the  personnel 
rather  than  the  materiel,  and  this  our  author  appears  to  have 
studied  from  the  life.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
been  a  debutant  on  board  the  school  of  naval  instruction  in  the 
years  1828-9.  We  do. not  gather  from  his  pages  how  long  he 
was  steeped  in  tar  before  he  withdrew  to  terra  firma  and  plunged 
into  ink ;  but  his  book  rather  leaves  on  us  the  impression  — life— 
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student  though  he  be  —  of  an  observer  from  without,  than  of  one 
who  depicts  naval  society  from  the  spontaneous  impressions  which 
arise  by  sharing  it.  This  may  possibly  be  a  self-imposed  attitude 
of  the  author  towards  his  subject,  and  one  likely  to  succeed  better 
with  a  French  public  than  with  an  English  one,  amongst  whom  the 
traditional  popularity  of  our  navy  ensures  a  sympathy  with  the 
subject  which  no  French  writer  on  the  marine  of  his  country  could 
reckon  upon  among  his  readers.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  sea-novel,  the  naval  ballad,  and  the  naval  drama 
amongst  ourselves  to  establish  this  point.  No  other  country  has 
seen  such  a  series  of  works  of  naval  fiction  as  those  of  Captains 
Marryatt  and  Chamier,  or  such  a  repertory  of  songs  as  Dibdin’s, 
nor  do  we  believe  any  naval  vaudeville  on  the  Parisian  boards  ever 
attained  the  popularity  of  Black-eyed  Susan  on  our  own.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  in  fact,  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  addressing  an  unsympa¬ 
thetic  public,  and  has  to  write  up  the  French  navy  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen.  Hence  he  strives  to  present  everybody,  from  the 
admiral  to  the  cabin-boy,  under  the  most  piquant  effects  of  costume 
and  characteristics,  and  rubs  in  the  salt  wifh  an  effort  which  mani¬ 
fests  too  plainly  that  it  goes  against  the  grain. 

The  same  view  is  confirmed  by  the  aspect  under  which  he  repre¬ 
sents  French  naval  officers  in  general  society.  When  on  leave  in 
the  interior,  he  says,  they  carefully  avoid  anything  which  could 
stamp  them  as  sailors ;  they  check  themselves,  and  seldom  allow 
any  technical  expression  to  betray  their  incog.  “  Ils  eprouvent  le 
besoin  de  se  retremper  dans  l’existence  sociale  et  d’oublier  les 
miseres  du  bord  dont  ils  sont  satures.”  These  sore  recollections  he 
ascribes  to  the  disgust  engendered  by  meeting  day  after  day  the 
same  faces,  and  he  comments  with  naivete,  if  with  bitterness,  on  the 
difference  between  the  earlier  months  of  a  cruise  and  the  end 
of  it : — 

Dans  le  principe,  les  relations  de  politesse  font  bientot  place  a  une  cama¬ 
raderie  moderee,  qui  est  reellement  l’&ge  d’or  &  bord  du  batiment.  Chacun  a 
soin  de  cacher  ses  defauts  et  laisse  paraitre  ses  bonnes  qualites,  chacun  a  sa 
provision  d’esprit  encore  fraiche,  et  la  raillerie  n’a  pas  eu  le  temps  de  mordre. 
Malheureusement  les  contrarietes  intestines  naissent  tot  on  tard,  soit  entre 
egaux,  soit  d’inferieur  a  superieur ;  le  duel  ou  les  arrets  deviennent  forcd- 
ment  V ultima  ratio. 

Of  course,  naval  officers  of  good  ton  in  any  navy  would  avoid 
talking  “  shop  ”  in  general  society,  for  the  same  reason  that  men 
of  any  other  profession  would  do  so  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  avoid 
obtruding  upon  others  subjects  in  which  they  cannot  feel  an  in¬ 
terest,  and  quite  another  to  shrink  from  being  recognised  as  a  naval 
officer,  and  to  seek  in  social  obscurity  an  oblivion  of  the  crowns 
and  anchors  or  lace  and  aiguiUettes  which  are  the  badges  of 
servitude  and  misery.  Our  sailors  of  whatever  rank  do  not,  we 
think,  generally  feel,  like  ticket-of-leave  men,  sore  at  any  allusion 
to  their  past  services  to  the  public.  The  facts  on  which  M.  de  la 
Landelle  pathetically  dwells  form  bis  vindication  for  writing  his 
book.  There  is  evidently,  among  the  great  people  to  whom  he 
appeals,  an  ungenerous  depreciation  of  the  noble  service  whose 
cause  he  pleads.  He  may  be  sure  that  the  French  navy  will  not 
lack  appreciation  in  England,  and  that  the  artificial  effects  of 
photographic  description  which  he  introduces  into  his  narrative, 
however  necessary  to  stimulate  the  indolent  fastidiousness  of  the 
boulevards,  will  be  misplaced  as  regards  ourselves. 

It  has,  we  believe,  been  remarked  before,  that  the  seamen  of  all 
civilized  nations  are  much  more  alike  than  are  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong.  As  the  sea  receives  and  amalgamates  the 
waters  of  all  the  rivers  which  pour  into  it,  so  it  tends  to  amalga¬ 
mate  the  men  who  make  its  waves  their  home.  The  process  of 
fusion  may  be  traced,  not  only  when  we  look  for  the  national 
characteristics  of  French  and  English,  but  when  we  study  those 
of  Dutch,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Maltese.  The  seaman  from  the 
United  States  is  said  to  carry  with  him  to  the  forecastle  a  large 
stock  of  “  equality  and  the  rights  of  man,”  and  to  be  unpleasantly 
distinguished  by  the  inbred  disrespect  for  authority,  which  cleaves 
perhaps  inseparably  to  a  democrat  who  believes  that  he  has 
whipped  mankind,  and  that  it  is  his  mission  at  due  intervals  to 
whip  them  again.  But  on  board  he  too  tones  down  to  the  colour 
of  blue  water,  and  is  more  a  seaman  than  anything  else.  The 
French  sailor  seems,  from  our  author’s  account,  to  embody  the 
same  frolicsome  lightheartedness,  carelessness  of  the  future,  simple 
abandonment  to  impulse,  devotion  to  his  ship,  to  his  captain  (if 
a  bon  matelot),  to  his  service,  and  to  his  comrades,  which  form  the 
ideal  jack- tar  so  well  known  at  the  Surrey  Theatre : — 

Superstitieux  par  excellence,  il  croit  qu’un  chat  jete  a  la  mer  est  une  cause 
de  malheur,  qu’un  pretre  passager  amfene  le  gros  temps,  et  qu’il  ne  faut  rien 
dire  d’injurieux  a  la  brise.  .  .  .  Le  matelot  frangais  n’est  jamais  impoli 

par  systime,  sa  rudesse  n’a  rien  d’artificiel  ni  de  premedite ;  il  a  bien  son 
amour  propre  de  metier,  mais  cet  amour  propre  n’est  le  principe  d’aucune 
fanfaronnade  grossifere.  Souvent  on  le  trouvera  empresse,  complaisant, 
galant  meme,  et  l’on  remarquera  quo  jamais  il  ne  heurte  personne  dans  les 
rues,  ainsi  que  Vaffectent  les  matelots  anglais.  ...  11  est  toujours  pret 

a  ceder  le  haut  du  pave  il  tout  autre  qu'a  un  soldat. 

Tho  point  of  professional  honour  which  causes  the  sole  exception 
to  the  French  seaman’s  willing  deference  is  probably  shared  by  our 
own.  As  regards  the  passage  which  we  have  italicised,  we  much 
fear  that  to  a  Frenchman,  or  one  whom  he  suspected  to  be  such,  our 
ideal  jack-tar,  at  any  rate  as  he  used  to  be,  would  not  be  the  pink  of 
politeness.  As  regards  general  bearing,  however,  always  excepting 
the  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  caused  by  grog,  we  think  M.  de 
la  Landelle  is  mistaken  in  ascribing  rude  violence  in  frolics  to  our 
seamen  ashore  ;  although  it  is  possible  that  what  Jack  means  for  a 
friendly  pat  on  the  back  may  not  always  be  accepted  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  meant  by  the  “land-lubber”  who  receives  it.  The 
lack  of  politeness  which  we  have  supposed  possible  towards  a 
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Frenchman — although  that,  we  hope,  is,  at  anv rate  since  the  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  the  Portsmouth  meetings  of  1865,  a  tiling  of  the  past 
— must  he  good-naturedly  set  down  by  our  neighbours  to  the  same 
spirit  of  rivalry  which  makes  their  own  matelot  refuse  the  pas  to  a 
soldier  of  his  own  nation,  and  should  be  regarded  in  fact  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  in  disguise. 

The  arrangements  of  ranks,  divisions  of  mess,  and  other  distinc¬ 
tions,  which  we  gather  from  these  pages  to  exist  in  the  French 
navy,  are  more  closely  like  those  which  prevail  in  our  own  than 
we  should  have  thought  probable.  On  these  subjects  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  offer  any  remarks. 

Amongst  the  maritime  populations  of  the  various  seaboards  of 
France,  who  form  the  mainstay  of  the  personnel  of  her  navy,  very 
different  degrees  of  qualification  for  the  service  are  distinguishable. 
The  Normands  and  Bretons  are  a  superior  race,  or  races,  afloat  and 
ashore,  to  the  southrons  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles.  “  Laborieux 
et  fermes  dans  le  danger,  ils  l’emportent  par  le  moral  et  surtout 
par  la  Constance,  sur  les  marins  de  la  Mediterranee.”  Yet  Nor* 
mands  and  Bretons  ftgard  each  other  as  well-nigh  strangers, 
through  differences  in  their  respective  vernaculars,  and  in  various 
usages  and  customs.  M.  de  la  Landelle  goes  off  into  unconscious 
poetry  as  he  contemplates  these  representatives  of  the  “hardy 
Norsemen  ”  of  old.  He  dwells  with  pardonable  fondness  on  their 
traits,  and  catches  with  rapture  the  nicer  shades  of  distinctive 
forms  of  heroism.  He  can  tell  the  difference  between  Dunker- 
quois  and  Boulonnais — “  honnetes  Boulonnais,  tiers  d’avoir  re§u 
dans  leurs  eaux  la  celebre  flotille  imperials  qui  fit  la  terreur 
de  1’Angleterre.”  We  take  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  the 
Boulonnais  seem,  in  Scotch  phrase,  to  be  “  thankfu’  for  sma’ 
mercies.”  They  may  better  be  proud  of  being  the  haven  of  refuge, 
the  “pare  aux  cerfs,”  to  those  whom  the  remorseless  greed  of  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  hungry  for  blood  or  gold,  drives  from  their 
island  home  to  sojourn  in  their  distress  upon  the  nearest  shore  of 
la  belle  France. 

M.  de  la  Landelle  lays  great  stress  on  the  spiritual  element  on 
board  ship,  and  views  it  as  a  means  of  discipline  which  has 
enabled  naval  administrators  to  dispense  with  sundry  penal  inflic¬ 
tions  which  were  in  use  before  1848.  Has  there  been  any  great 
increase  of  bans  devots  in  France  sii  :e  that  period  ?  Or,  if  not  in 
France,  then  in  the  French  navy?  We  can  hardly,  without 
further  evidence,  take  this  as  proved ;  and  we  wonder  how  the 
pages  which  he  devotes  to  this  part  of  his  subject  will  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  an  average  Parisian.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  take 
the  judgment  of  the  average  Parisian — who  probably,  if  of  the 
male  sex,  is  rather  an  infidel  “  unattached  ”  than  anything  defi¬ 
nitely  or  indefinitely  Christian — as  decisive  of  what  ought  to  be  in 
such  a  matter,  but  simply  of  what  is.  And  we  should  very  much 
like  to  know  how  such  a  one  would  regard  the  statement  that  before 
1848  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  was  the  great  engine  of  discipline,  and 
since  that  epoch  spiritual  censure  or  influence  ;  that,  up  to  that 
revolutionary  period,  the  boatswain,  or  his  French  equivalent  for 
disciplinary  purposes,  the  capitaine  (Tarmes,  was  master  of  the 
situation,  and  since  then  the  priest.  Yret,  as  compared  with  the 
average  Frenchman  whom  we  meet,  the  matelot  is  no  doubt  a  man 
capable  of  devout  religious  impressions  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
How  far  the  great  test  in  practice — namely,  the  power  of  religion  in 
curbing  evil  propensities  and  making  conscience  a  trustworthy 
guide — is  realized  under  the  French  Church  system,  we  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  discuss  here.  We  will  only  say  that  the  stress 
which  our  author  lays  upon  its  influence,  unless  there  he  some 
such  fruits  in  practice  as  would  raise  French  sailors  far  above  the 
ordinary  level,  appears  to  be  overstrained.  Possibly  this  may  only  be 
part  of  that  overstraining  which  we  have  often  noticed  as  charac¬ 
terizing  the  modern  French  manner — part  of  that  full  dress, 
as  it  were,  in  which  polite  society'  loves  to  see  a  subject  presented. 
We  doubt  not  that  a  Frenchman  writing  for  Frenchmen  knows  far 
better  than  we  do  how  much  stage-paint  to  allot  in  order  to  meet 
the  glare  of  the  Parisian  footlights.  But  to  us  the  sympathetic 
touches  which  heighten  the  complexion  of  every  personage 
brought  before  us,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  blacken 
the  tar  on  the  forestay  and  whiten  the  pipeclay  on  a  marine 
officer’s  belt,  rather  tend  to  pall  and  nauseate.  These  attempts 
are  like  the  noisy  vociferations  by  which  the  showman  seeks  to  draw 
attention  to  his  giantesses,  dwarfs,  learned  pig,  and  bearded  lady. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  excellently  done,  although 
somewhat  overdone,  typical  portraits  in  the  book.  Those 
of  the  first  lieutenant,  called  for  short  “le  second and  of 
the  “maitre  (T equipage,”  seem  to  us  about  the  best,  but  either 
of  them  is  too  long  for  extraction.  We  are  not  quite  certain 
that  the  precise  force  due  to  it  is  given  to  every  term  of  the 
naval  metier.  Thus  the  term  Vital  major  is  certainly  used  to 
signify',  not  the  ward-room,  or  company  of  officers  below  the 
captain,  as  our  author  uses  it — for  which  the  term  carre  or  carre 
des  officierswouMhe  more  exact — but  the  personal  staff  of  the  admiral 
on  board  a  flag-ship.  As  regards  typography',  moreover,  we  notice 
sundry  errors.  Thus,  in  dipping  into  the  volume  at  random,  we 
find  loud  for  loup,  passe  droit  for  passe-droit,  dont  for  pont,  and  nees, 
having  lost  its  first  syllable,  for  annres.  These,  however,  are  in¬ 
significant  flaws  in  the  cable  which  M.  de  la  Landelle  has  twisted  ; 
and  if  any  reader,  whilst  their  wakes  in  English  waters  are  yet 
closing  around  the  keels  of  our  recent  visitors,  is  willing  to 
improve  the  occasion,  he  cannot  do  better  than  buy  the  book 
before  us. 


BLUMENBACH/ 

LTIIOUGII  the  rapid  progress  of  the  scientific  study  of  man 
has  taken  away  much  of  the  practical  value  of  the  writings 
of  Blumenbach,  it  is  not  without  interest  that  we  look  upon  those 
bold  and  massive  accumulations  of  his  which  mark  what  we  may 
call  the  cyclopean  period  of  that  department  of  knowledge.  The 
republication,  in  an  English  dress,  of  the  treatises  which  make  up 
the  volume  now  before  us  is  a  becoming  tribute,  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  must  always  rank  as  one  of  the  original  founders  of  their 
particular  science.  After  all  the  additions  which  nearly  a  century 
of  labour  and  observation  has  brought  to  the  study  of  anthropo¬ 
logy,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  science  has  acquired  a  degree 
of  method  and  systematic  arrangement  unknown  to  that  indus¬ 
trious  compiler  of  materials,  we  are  still  struck  with  the  firmness 
and  breadth  of  his  grasp  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  copiousness  of  his  facts.  In  not  a  few  particulars  he 
shows  such  a  degree  of  prescience  in  the  anticipation  of  modern 
discoveries,  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  to  ourselves  the  fact  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Natural  Variety  of  Mankind  bearing  date  ninety 
years  ago.  It  must  have  been  no  slight  comfort  and  triumph  to  him, 
in  his  serene  old  age,  to  have  found  his  observations  so  continually 
confirmed  by  independent  testimony,  and  his  prognostics  verified 
by  a  growing  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  nature.  The 
memoir  of  Blumenbach  by  his  friend  and  pupil,  Dr.  Marx  of 
Gottingen,  together  with  the  eloye  of  M.  Flourens  pronounced 
before  the  French  Academy,  form  a  welcome  prelude  to  this 
volume,  presenting  as  they  do  the  utmost  that  can  be  conveyed 
in  words  of  the  portraiture  and  life  of  the  philosopher. 

John  Frederick  Blumenbach  was  born  at  Gotha  on  the  1  ith  of 
May,  1752.  From  his  father,  who  was  proctor  and  Professor  of 
Geography  and  Natural  History  in  the  Gymnasium,  he  inherited 
the  tastes  which  determined  his  whole  after  career.  An  amusing 
anecdote  is  told  by  M.  Flourens  of  the  early  devotion  of  the  boy 
to  the  studies  upon  which  his  future  reputation  was  to  rest :  — 

At  ten  years  old  he  already  took  up  the  subject  of  comparative  osteology, 
and  this  was  the  way.  There  was  then  but  one  solitary  skeleton  in  the 
town  of  Gotha.  This  skeleton  belonged  to  a  doctor,  who  was  the  friend  of  the 
family  of  our  little  scholar,  who  often  told  afterwards  the  story  of  the  many 
visits  he  used  to  make,  during  which  he  took  no  notice  of  the  doctor,  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  skeleton.  His  visits  became,  by  little  and  little,  more 
assiduous  and  more  frequent.  He  came,  on  purpose,  when  his  old  friend  was 
out ;  and,  under  pretence  of  waiting  for  him,  spent  whole  hours  in  looking  at 
the  skeleton.  After  haring  -well  fixed  in  his  memory  the  form  of  the  different 
bones  and  their  relations,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  composing  a  copy. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  frequent  journeys  in  the  night  to  the  cemeteries. 
But,  as  he  rvas  determined  to  owe  nothing  except  to  chance,  he  soon  found 
out  that  he  would  have  to  content  himself  with  the  bones  of  our  domestic 
animals.  In  consequence,  he  directed  his  private  researches  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  himself  with  all  sorts  of  that  kind  of  bones.  Then  he  carried 
them  all  to  his  bed-room,  concealed  them  as  well  as  he  could,  and  shut  him¬ 
self  too  up  there,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  at  his  leisure,  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  beyond  his  age,  to  the  studies  he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 

Unfortunately,  at  last  a  servant  discovered  the  child’s  secret  treasure  ;  she 
saw'  that  ingenious  commencement  of  a  human  skeleton,  and  cried  out  sacrilege 
and  scandal.  Young  Blumenbach,  all  in  tears,  ran  to  his  mother ;  and  she, 
under  the  advice  of  the  good  doctor,  prudently  decided  that  the  precious  col¬ 
lection  should  be  removed  into  one  of  the  lofts.  Such  was  the  modest 
beginning  of  the  famous  collection  whose  reputation  has  become  universal. 

The  student  life  of  Blumenbach  began  at  Jena,  under  Pro¬ 
fessors  Baldinger  and  Walch.  From  thence  he  went  to  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  he  studied  under  Biittner,  a  whimsical  bur 
remarkable  man,  and  enjoyed  the  further  counsel  and  patron¬ 
age  of  Heyne  and  Michaelis.  The  University  having,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  studentship,  purchased  Biittner’s  collection  of 
coins  and  natural  history,  Blumenbach  was,  at  the  instance  of 
Heyne,  appointed  to  the  post  of  assistant-curator.  From  the 
rambling  lectures,  or  rather  colloquies,  of  his  master  upon  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  history  of  man,  chiefly  on  tho  of 
Linnaeus’s  System  of  Nature,  he  was  led  to  write,  as  the  disserta¬ 
tion  for  his  degree  of  doctor,  his  treatise  On  the  Natural  Variety 
of  Mankind,  a  truly  surprising  production  for  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three.  His  further  prosecution  of  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  laid  the  foundation  of  his  anthropological  collection  —  his 
“  Golgotha,”  as  he  delighted  to  call  it,  from  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  portion  of  its  contents — -which  in  process  of  time  became 
famous  for  its  completeness.  After  a  short  career  in  the  usual 
capacity  of  privat  docent,  he  was  nominated  in  November,  1778, 
ordinary  professor  of  medicine.  He  soon  became  known  to  the 
Society  of  Sciences  as  an  industrious  student  of  physics,  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  15th  of  January,  1774,  he  communicated 
his  discovery  of  the  mode  of  freezing  mercury,  in  which  he  had, 
however,  been  anticipated  by  Braun,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1759. 
He  himself  at  the  same  time  set  little  store  by  the  experiment, 
suspecting  that  his  friends  might  be  too  hasty  in  considering  the 
fact  to  be  proved. 

Ilis  calm  common  sense  was  usefully  exercised  about  this  time  in 
disposing  of  the  nonsensical  twaddle  that  had  been  got  up  in  France 
and  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  about  Peter  the  “wild  boy  ” 
of  Ilameln.  Blumenbach  conclusively  showed  that  the  so-called 
“man  of  nature,”  the  “most  important  discovery  of  the  age  ”  in 
the  eyes  of  Arbuthnot  and  Lord  Mouboddo,  was  only  a  poor  child 
of  weak  intellect,  born  dumb,  driven  from  the  paternal  roof  by  a 
stepmother.  The  fifty  years  during  which  Blumenbach  was  pro¬ 
fessor  and,  so  to  say,  sovereign  at  Gottingen,  until  his  death, 

*  The  Anthropological  Treatises  of  Blumenbach  and  Hunter.  Translated 
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January  22,  1840,  drew  the  eyes  of  Europe  upon  that  University. 
Amongst  other  royal  pupils,  the  three  eldest  sons  of  George  III. 
attended  his  course  on  natural  history  in  the  winter  of  178b  ;  and 
in  a  letter  of  recommendation  written  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in 
1839,  George  IV.  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  so  imposing  a  man  as  Blumenbach.  Absorbed  in  his  pro¬ 
fessorial  and  scientific  pursuits,  Blumenbach  was  seldom  induced 
to  travel  far  from  his  beloved  University.  Almost  his  only  jour¬ 
neys  to  foreign  parts  were  one  to  England  and  one  to  France. 
The  sole  impressions  which  he  seems  to  have  received  during 
his  travels  were  those  of  a  naturalist.  The  way  in  which  this 
pre-occupation  of  the  mind  by  one  idea  would  show  itself  was 
occasionally  such  as  to  border  upon  the  ludicrous : — 

Being  entertained  in  London  bv  all  the  English  professors,  they  one 
evening  took  him  to  the  theatre.  The  actor  Kemble  played  the  part  of  the 
Moor  of  Venice.  Some  days  after,  Kemble  met  Blumenbach  at  a  party,  and 
said,  “M.  Blumenbach,  how  did  you  think  I  succeeded  in  representing  the 
character  of  a  negro  ?  ”  “  Well  enough,  as  far  as  the  moral  character  goes,” 
said  our  naturalist,  and  then  added,  “  but  all  the  illusion  rvas  destroyed  for 
me  the  moment  you  opened  your  hand  ;  for  you  had  on  black  gloves,  and 
the  negroes  have  the  inside  of  the  hand  of  a  flesh-colour.”  Every  one  laughed 
except  Blumenbach ;  he  had  spoken  quite  in  earnest. 

The  tendency  of  Blumenbach ’s  mind  was  essentially  experi¬ 
mental.  During  the  period  of  his  ascendancy  the  day  of  “  sys¬ 
tems  ”  was  at  an  end  in  natural  history  or  the  study  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  though  destined  to  be  recalled  in  a  measure  by  Oken. 
The  genius  of  Blumenbach  was  not  the  genius  of  method.  In 
everything  belonging  to  that  department  he  did  little  beyond 
following  Linnaeus,  whose  decisions  he  adopted  generally  through¬ 
out,  with  their  defects  of  narrowness  and  caprice  no  less  than  with 
their  more  scientific  advantages.  All  his  writings,  however, 
show  the  stamp  of  the  true  physiologist.  He  may  be  considered 
the  first  who  established  the  division  into  “  warm-blooded  ”  and 
“  cold-blooded  ”  animals,  and  to  his  researches  into  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  beings  was  due  the  beautiful  discovery  of  the  umbi¬ 
lical  membrane  iu  mammals.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  Blumenbach’s  teaching  than  the  doctrine  of  the  nisus  formativus, 
or  formative  force.  Two  principal  ideas  about  the  origin  of 
living  forms  had  been  iu  vogue  before  his  time — the  idea  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  which  was  the  belief,  or  rather  the  chimsera,  of 
antiquity ;  and  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  germs,  conceived 
by  Leibnitz  and  popularized  by  Bonnet.  That  of  formative  force, 
added  by  Blumenbach,  fails  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  no  less  than 
the  two  others.  It  is,  after  all,  hut  a  mode  of  expressing  a  fact, 
like  irritability  or  sensibility.  It  embodies  a  prominent  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  law  of  life,  without  touching  in  the  smallest  degree 
upon  the  principle  of  life  itself.  One  idea  which  he  seized  with 
singular  vividness  and  force  was  that  of  the  unity  of  mankind. 
Through  all  his  admirable  studies  of  the  varieties  among  the  races 
of  men,  this  grand  idea  prevails  and  dominates  above  all.  In 
his  division  of  races,  though  it  was  not  rigidly  scientific  enough  to 
secure  permanent  acceptance  in  the  face  of  wider  facts  and  a  keener 
analysis,  he  went  before  the  systems  of  his  day.  Buffon  had 
only  considered  the  colour,  the  physiognomy, the  exterior  traits,  the 
superficial  characteristics  of  peoples.  After  Buffon  came  Camper. 
Camper,  strictly  an  anatomist,  studied  the  more  real  and  organic 
points  of  difference.  With  him  began  the  study  of  skulls.  His^ idea 
of  the  facial  angle  was  a  happy  one,  had  he  not  pushed  it  to  extremes 
and  grossly  exaggerated  its  importance.  Blumenbach  pointed  out 
how  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  a  test  the  facial  angle  is.  ITe 
has  shown  that  we  must  take  into  our  comparison  the  general  con¬ 
formation  of  the  head,  which  so  greatly  varies  in  different  races, 
together  with  the  proportion  of  the  brain  to  the  organs  of  sense 
and  the  jaws.  And  from  the  wider  and  more  systematic 
rules  thus  laid  down  he  was  enabled  to  advance  to  that  fivefold 
division  of  the  hurnau  race  which,  as  an  intermediate  stage  iu  the 
science  of  anthropology,  was  of  immense  value  in  directing  the 
observations  of  students  towards  a  more  positive  basis  of  truth. 
In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work  on  the  Variety  of  Mankind  this 
classification  was  extended  to  four  subdivisions  only — the  European 
or  white  race,  the  Asiatic  or  yellow,  the  African  or  black,  the 
American  or  red.  To  these  he  added,  in  the  edition  of  1781,  a 
fifth  race,  the  Malay.  It  is  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Natural  History  (1795)  that  he  laid  down  his  final  well- 
known  division  into  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian, 
the  American,  and  the  Malay.  Of  the  deficiencies  of  this  classifi- 
cationhe  was  himself,  as  he  shows,  perfectly  sensible.  The  un¬ 
equal  importance  of  several  of  these  races,  in  a  zoological  point  of 
view,  is  by  implication  fully  admitted  by  him.  His  five  races  are 
not  the  only  ones  whose  existence  he  is  disposed  to  admit,  but 
simply  the  five  principal  ones.  Varielates  quince  principes  is  his 
mode  of  definition  in  his  treatise  on  the  Varieties  o  f  Mankind,  and 
in  his  Contributions  to  Natural  History.  And  of  those  five  races 
he  considers  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian, 
the  most  prominent,  and  accordingly  deals  with  them  first. 
As  for  the  other  races,  they  are  with  him  transitional  onlv,  the 
American  forming  the  passage  from  the  Caucasian  to  the  Mon¬ 
golian,  and  the  Malay  that  from  the  Caucasian  to  the  Ethiopian. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  turn  the  more  critical  light  of  recent 
science  upon  these  crude  and  tentative  speculations  of  Blumenbach. 
Modified,  even  if  not  reversed,  as  they  may  be  in  their  leading 
particulars  by  the  results  of  more  rigorous  observation  and  analysis" 
there  is  enough  of  approximate  truth  in  them  to  mark  a  period 
in  the  history  of  science,  as  well  as  to  form  a  monument  to  the 
genius  of  their  author.  There  are  three  points,  as  specified  by 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  through  his  appreciation  of  which  Blumen¬ 
bach  must  be  allowed  to  rank  at  the  head  of  the  philosophy  of  his 


time.  These  are  the  plurality  of  races  of  men  in  subordination  to 
the  general  unity  of  species,  the  importance  of  the  characteristics 
deduced  from  the  conformation  of  the  head,  and  the  necessity  of 
subordinating  the  various  divisions  of  mankind  to  one  another  by 
degrees  of  rank  in  the  ratio  of  their  anatomical,  physiological, 
and,  we  may  add,  psychological  characteristics. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  which  makes  up  the  remainder 
of  the  volume,  is  of  vastly  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Blumenbach 
upon  the  same  subject.  Not  being  the  work  of  the  eminent 
surgeon  and  physiologist  of  the  same  name,  but  that  of  a  Scottish 
physician  of  whom  little  is  known,  it  has  not  much  interest  in 
itself.  Still,  as  having  been  written  in  the  same  year,  and  serving 
in  some  sense  to  mark  the  state  of  anthropological  study  iu  Great 
Britain  in  comparison  with  that  of  Germany,  it  may  be  thought 
worth  while  to  let  it  once  more  see  the  light,  though  its  being 
appended  here  takes  off,  in  our  opinion,  from  the  completeness  and 
individuality  which  of  right  belong  to  Blumenbach. 


TEE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA.* 

HERE  are  two  forms  of  mental  disease  to  which  the  traveller 
who  ventures  into  literature  is  peculiarly  liable — hookmaking, 
and  want  of  originality.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  more 
annoying  to  see  a  writer  dressing  up  his  experiences  into  what  he 
probably  considers  a  light  and  lively  sketch,  and  sacrificing 
thereby  whatever  sense  or  novelty  the  raw  material  may  have 
contained,  or  to  have  a  whole  heap  of  what  other  people  have 
written  on  the  same  subject  thrust  in  your  face,  just  when  you 
are  looking  for  something  which  may  add  to,  or  correct,  such 
information  as  is  already  obtainable.  The  first  requisite  for  the 
success  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  that  it  should  he  the  record  of 
the  traveller’s  own  observations.  Nor  does  such  a  restriction 
confine  this  description  of  writing  within  as  narrow  limits  as  the 
reader  may  at  first  suppose.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the 
country  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  book  should  have  some 
feature — physical,  political,  or  social — still,  at  least  in  part,  un¬ 
described.  So  long  as  there  is  this  one  corner  left  unexplored,  the 
ground  may  he  as  hackneyed  as  you  like  iu  every  other  respect. 
We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  guarantee  a  welcome  to  every  young 
lady  or  gentleman  now  travelling  in  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol  who 
may  he  tempted  to  “throw  into  shape”  their  recollections  of 
foreign  hotels  and  English  guide-books ;  and  yet  even  they,  if 
they  chose  to  stay  iu  the  same  district  for  three  months  together, 
and  to  prefer  the  winter  to  the  summer  as  the  seasou  for  doing 
so,  might  have  something  to  tell  us  on  their  return  which  it 
would  he  worth  our  while  to  listen  to.  There  was  a  very  good 
hook  published  a  year  or  two  back,  to  make  which  the  author  had 
gone  no  further  afield  than  Normandy ;  hut  then  he  had  the  wisdom 
to  confine  himself  mainljr  to  giving  an  account  of  the  food  and 
economical  arrangements  of  the  Norman  peasantry.  In  like 
manner  there  might  still  be  some  interest  in  observations  of  French 
provincial  life,  so  long  as  they  were  taken  in  a  neighbourhood  lying 
fairly  remote  from  the  ordinary  lines  of  route.  Almost  anywhere, 
even  uow,  there  is  room  for  a  book  of  travels,  provided  only  that 
the  traveller  either  has  special  knowledge  of  certain  subjects,  or 
that  he  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  take  up  the  general 
life  of  the  people  in  some  of  its  more  out-of-the-way  aspects. 
All  that  we  require  is  that,  whether  the  materials  be  scanty  or 
abundant,  they  should  at  all  events  be  of  the  author’s  own  collect¬ 
ing.  And  if  he  will  but  concede  this  requirement  in  its  entirety, 
he  will  find  it  an  infallible  safeguard  against  any  dangerous  attack 
of  the  kindred  malady  of  bookmaking.  Let  him  but  give  us  his 
impressions  of  things  as  they  arise,  instead  of  waiting  imtil  they 
are  half  rubbed  out  by  later  ones,  and  it  is  hardly  possible,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  be  diligent  and  observant,  that  he  should  not  tell 
us  much  which  we  did  not  know  before.  "VVe  are  more  and  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  literature  of  travel  has  but  one  per¬ 
manently  successful  type,  and  that  is  the  journal.  That  there  are 
brilliant  instances  to  the  contrary  we  are  well  aware,  hut  they 
prove  nothing  more  than  exceptions  generally  do.  Unless  a  man 
has  a  very  unusual  power  of  grouping  his  facts,  he  will  be  very  apt 
to  spoil  what  he  has  to  say  in  attempting  to  say  it  prettily. 

Mr.  Bidwell  must  he  regarded  as  a  victim  to  both  these  errors. 
The  first  hundred  pages  of  his  book  are  simply  a  compendium  of 
what  has  been  said  about  Panama  by  every  one  who  has  touched 
upon  the  subject,  from  the  first  discoverers  of  America  down  to 
the  writer  of  au  article  in  All  the  Year  Hound.  He  is  perfectly 
plain-spoken  as  to  his  method,  and  makes  no  secret  of  the  sources 
whence  his  information  has  been  gathered  ;  and  he  will  probably 
think  it  very  unreasonable  of  us  to  object  to  his  epitomizing 
the  literature  of  the  Isthmus  for  the  benefit  of  indolent 
readers.  But  a  hook  is  not  to  he  judged  only  by  its  best 
passages,  and  if  an  author  deliberately  weights  his  work  with 
heterogeneous  additions,  he  must  not  expect  that  the  dulness 
he  has  imported  into  it  is  to  count  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
critic’s  verdict  will  be  determined  exclusively  by  the  merits  of 
the  residuum  of  originality  which  may  survive  after  the  exci¬ 
sion  of  all  extraneous  matter.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  an  English  observer  by  a 
long  re.ffdence  in  a  strange  country  is  only  provoked  by  having 
information  thrust  down  his  throat  which  he  either  does  not  want 
or  already  knows  where  to  get.  This  insatiable  thirst  for  quota¬ 
tions  possesses  Mr.  Bidwell  throughout,  and  long  after  we  have 

*  The  Isthmus  of  Panama.  By  Charles  T.  Bidwell,  F.Ii.G.8.  Loudon  ; 
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got  clear  of  his  introductory  chapters  xve  find  ourselves  put  off 
with  an  extract  from  some  previous  description,  or  from  a  Panama 
newspaper,  instead  of  getting  the  results  of  his  own  observation.  1 
It  is  only  false  modesty  for  a  traveller  to  become  a  compiler,  or  to 
go  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  to  do  what  could  be  done  much 
better  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  And  the  part 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  which  is  really  the  author  s  own  suffers 
from  the  other  fault  we  have  mentioned.  It  goes  into  too  few 
details,  and  is  altogether  too  general  and  sketchy  in  its  treatment. 
A  traveller  ought  not  to  propose  to  himself  to  write  an  article  upon 
the  country  he  has  to  describe.  He  may  be  quite  sure  that,  if  he 
does  his  own  work  well,  he  will  have  plenty  of  articles  written  for 
him ;  and  the  result  of  his  thus  attempting  to  be  his  own  reviewer 
probably  is  that  he  omits  a  great  deal  of  what  he  considers  un¬ 
important.  It  constantly  happens  that  these  omissions  contain 
the  very  things  about  which  his  reader  wants  to  be  instructed 
most.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  who  knows  a  country 
well  not  to  forget  sometimes  that  he  is  writing  for  those  who  do 
not  know  it,  and  unless  ho  can  keep  this  fact  full  in  view,  his 
natural  tendency  will  be.  to  pick  out  just  what  he  thinks  most 
worth  recording.  Very  likely  he  is  quite  right  in  his  estimate  of 
what  he  inserts,  but  then,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  common¬ 
place  details  which  he  has  suppressed,  it  conveys  no  meaning  to 
us  at  all.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  recommend,  in  almost  every 
case,  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  journal.  If  we  get 
that,  we  may  get  a  great  deal  we  do  not  want,  but  for  the 
most  part  we  succeed  in  getting  what  we  do  want.  On  any  other 
system  of  writing,  we  are  equally  likely  to  achieve  the  former 
result,  while  we  have  no  certainty  at  all  of  securing  the  latter. 

We  hear  so  much  of,  and  occasionally,  it  must  be  owned,  have 
to  suffer  so  much  from,  the  discomforts  of  English  locomotion,  that 
it  becomes  rather  soothing  to  our  wounded  national  feeling  to  be 
warned  against  making  trial  of  the  American  route  to  Panama. 
In  itself  this  way  of  reaching  the  Isthmus  would  have  for  many 
people  considerable  advantages,  since  it  takes  about  the  same  time 
as  the  direct  voyage  from  Southampton,  while  it  enables  pas¬ 
sengers  to  break  the  journey  at  New  York,  and  then  to  spend  a 
little  time  in  the  United  States.  But  although  the  first  half  of 
the  distance  is  performed  in  the  admirably  appointed  steamers  of 
the  Cunard  line,  the  latter  half — from  New  York  to  Colon — 
appears  to  be  worked  (if  we  may  trust  our  author)  in  a  much  less 
satisfactory  manner.  “  Passengers  complain,”  says  Mr.  Bid  well, 

“  of  the  accommodation,  of  the  food,  and  of  the  attendance  and 
service,”  and  his  comment  upon  this  comprehensive  fault-finding 
is  that  he  “  thinks  they  complain  with  great  reason.”  In  his  own 
case,  his  experience  of  the  line  was  on  the  return  journey,  and  here 
there  is  an  additional  element  of  discomfort  at  starting : — 

To  begin  with,  we  were  way  passengers,  i.e.  passengers  from  the  Isthmus, 
and  therefore  no  interest  or  favour  coulcl  get  us  accommodation  until  after 
the  ship  had  sailed,  and  then  only  after  all  the  passengers  with  through 
tickets  from  San  Francisco  had  been.'bertlied.  To  form  part  of  a  tail  to  get 
into  a  popular  theatre  at  Paris  is  bad  enough,  but  to  have  to  perform  this 
i'eat  for  two  or  three  hours  on  board  a  steamer  tossing  about  in  the  Carribean 
Sea  is  something  beyond  all  ordinary  trials  of  patience.  This,  however,  I 
did,  while  my  poor  wife  was  suffering  utter  misery  on  the  dark,  damp  deck  ;  j 
until  at  last  I  bethought  myself  of  the  American  gallantry  for  ladies,  and 
induced  her  to  push  through  the  crowd  of  Yankees  to  the  purser’s  office, 
when  we  managed  to  get  our  dirty  unwholesome  cabins  allotted  some 
moments  before  our  time. 

Mr.  Bidwell  finds  himself  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  describing 
the  “  nasty  food,  filthy  table-cloths,  and  dirty  knives  and  forks  ” ; 
but  as  he  mentions  that  the  steerage  passengers,  “  miners  without 
luggage  from  San  Francisco,”  dine  in  the  after  cabin  before  the 
rest  of  the  company,  any  such  description  would  perhaps  be 
superfluous. 

Mr.  Bidwell’s  well-meant  attempt  to  “  dispel  by  all  fair  and 
truthful  means  the  unfavourable  impression  which  generally 
prevails  ”  as  to  the  climate  of  Panama  must  be  regarded  as  only 
moderately  successful.  What  he  seems  to  have  established  is,  that 
people  who  merely  cross  from  sea  to  sea,  or  even  those  who  make 
but  a  short  stay  on  the  Isthmus,  have  nothing  to  fear  on  this  head ; 
and  further,  that  among  the  residents,  “  the  new  comer,  if  he 
escape  the  initiatory  fever  of  acclimatization,  goes  on  pretty  well 
for  the  first  few  months.”  After  this,  however,  the  climate  begins 
to  tell  upon  him.  It  is  not  so  much  the  heat  which  does  the 
mischief  as  the  confinement  consequent  on  the  incessant  rain  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  : —  j 

It  is  striking  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  upon  all  classes  of  foreigners.  A 
tradesman  comes  out  from  a  temperate  climate  full  of  energy  and  contempt  J 
for  the  indolent  shopkeepers  and  mechanics  of  the  Isthmus,  but  after  a  few  ■ 
short  months  his  energies  fail  him.  He  sits  in  his  shop  with  his  feet  cocked  : 
up  on  the  back  of  a  chair  like  a  true  Yankee,  and  he  will  hardly  take  the 
trouble  to  rise  when  his  customers  go  in  to  buy  ;  indeed,  he  seems  generally 
most  happy  if  he  can  say  he  lias  not  the  article  asked  for. 

In  sucb  a  climate  as  this  even  pleasure  soon  becomes  burden¬ 
some,  and  the  society  of  Panama  seems  to  be  content  with  very 
little  either  of  work  or  play.  In  respect  to  the  former,  however, 
an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  young  ladies,  who,  “  as 
a  rule,  are  graceful,  pretty,  and  ladylike,  affectionate  daughters, 
good  wives  and  mothers,  and  industrious  to  a  degree  little  credited 
by  foreigners.”  The  only  fault  Mr.  Bidwell  has  to  find  with  them 
is  that  they  accept  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course  the  very  in¬ 
different  morality  of  the  lower  classes  among  their  own  sex.  “  It 
is  no  uncommon  event  for  a  young  lady  of  one  of  the  best  families 
to  be  the  godmother  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock.”  It  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  observe  any  very  strict  maxims  on  this  I 
point,  as  among  the  coloured  women  “marriage  is  the  exception  j 
rather  than  the  rule,"  and  they  frankly  say  that  they  have  no  wish 


to  alter  their  position,  inasmuch  as,  if  once  they  are  married,  their 
“  husbands  ”  would  cease  to  love  them.  They  make  wretched  ser¬ 
vants,  and,  what  would  perhaps  be  even  more  distressing  to  a  precise 
English  mistress,  they  are  always  to  be  seen  in  “low  dresses  with¬ 
out  sleeves.”  Mr.  Bidwell’s  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  constitutional  history  of  Panama,  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  study  this  part  of  the  subject  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  it ;  but  we  must  confess  that  the  politics  of  those  unintel¬ 
ligible  States  which  compose  the  equally  unintelligible  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  South  America  seem  to  be  totally  without  interest  even  for 
the  countrymen  of  the  statesman  who  called  them  into  existence. 
The  only  question  connected  with  the  Isthmus  which  has  any 
practical  importance  for  us  is  the  neutrality  of  the  railway,  the 
preservation  of  which  would  certainly  be  of  great  moment  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  European 
Power.  In  what  way,  however,  this  end  can  be  best  secured  was 
discussed  in  this  journal  not  very  long  since,  in  a  review  of 
Captain  Pirn’s  Gate  of  the  Pacific,  and  we  need  not  re-enter  upon 
it  here. 


TO  COBHESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rqjcctcd 
communications ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ♦ - 

TV/TR.  ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS,  Royal  Italian 

“*-*-*-  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Every  Evening  nt  Eight.  Last  Week  but  Two.  *Ma(llle.  Carlotia 
Patti,  Mudlle.  Krebs,  Signor  Bottessini,  M.  Wienawski,  Mr.  Levy,  &c.  On  Monday  next,  a 
VERDI  NIGH  1’.  Thursday  next,  the  Second  BEETHOVEN  NIGII  I'.  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  F  riday,  Miscellaneous  Nights.  Saturday,  a  Popular  and  Volunteer  Night.— Conductor, 
Mr.  Allred  Mellon.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


QTODARE.— ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY-EIGHTH  RE- 

^  PRESENTATION-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY.  EGYPTIAN  II ALL-MARVELS 
of  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  by  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Real  Indian  Basket 
Trick,  and  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower- trees,  as  introduced,  for  the  lirst  time  in  this 
country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17,  1865,  by  Colonel  Stodare,  and  only  performed  by  him  and 
the  Indian  Magicians.  Every  Evening  at  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three.  Stalls  ut  Mitchell’s,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  and  nt  the 
ISox-otHce,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  “Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times, 
April  18, 1866. 


'THE  MUSEUM  of  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY,  Jermyn 

Street,  will  be  REOPENED  on  Monday,  the  11th  inst.  Open  free  to  the  Public  every  day 
but  Friday. 


'THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM,  South  Kensington 

Museum,  W.  1865.  The  following  PRIZES  are  now  olfered  to  Art-  Workmen. 

For  Stone  Carving— Twenty  Pounds,  Five  Pounds,  and  Two  Pounds. 

For  Wood  Carving— Fifteen  Pounds  and  Fiwe  Pounds. 

For  Silver  Work— Fifteen  Pounds  and  Five  Pounds. 

For  Transparent  Enamels — Teu  Pounds. 

For  Opaque  Enamels— Ten  Pounds. 

lor  Marble  Mosaic— Ten  Pounds  and  Five  Pounds. 

Particulars  of  the  Competitions  may  be  had  by  a  Letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Architectural  Museum.  Josbpu  Clarke,  Esq.,  13  Stratford  Plaee,  London,  W.,  inclosing  a 
directed  and  stamped  Envelope  :  or  ot  the  Attendant  at  the  Entrance  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ;  or  at  the  Odice  of  “The  Builder,”  York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  or  of  “The 
Building  News,”  166  Fleet  Street. 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  President. 
GEORGE  GILBERT  SCOTT,  Treasurer. 
August  18G5.  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Hon.  Sec. 


(THREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURISTS’  TICKETS, 

available  for  One  Calendar  Month,  are  now  issued  at  Paddington,  Victoria.  Chelsen, 
and  Kensington,  and  other  principal  btations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  the  principal 
WATERING  PLACES  on  the  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Yoik- 
shire  Coasts,  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES,  and  the  ISLE  of  MAN. 

TOURISTS’  TICKETS  are  also  issued  for  Circular  Tours  in  North  Wales. 

To  Buxton,  Malvern,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  the  Cumberland  Lake  District,  Dublin  vicl 
Holyhead  (Fares  from  London,  60s.  First  Class;  47s.  6d.  Second  Class);  the  Lakes  of  Kdlarney, 
Limerick,  &c.,  and  the  Channel  Islands  vid  Weymouth. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  to  MALVERN  are  now  issued  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
available  for  return  by  any  train  up  to  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday. 

PICNIC  or  PLEASURE  PA RTIES.—  During  the  Summer  Months,  and  up  to  October  31 
inclusive,  First,  Secoud,  and  Third  Class  Return  Tickets  at  about  a  Single  Fare  for  the  Double 
Journey  will  be  issued  (with  certain  limitations)  at  all  the  principal  Stations  on  the  Great 
Western  Kailwuy  to  parties  of  not  less  than  Six  First  Class,  or  Ten  Second  or  Third  Class, 
Passengers  desirous  of  making  Pleasure  Excursions  to  pluces  on  or  adjacent  to  this  Railway. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  lull  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Offices  and  Stations. 

Paddington,  August  1865.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


O' BEAT  YVESTERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  TEN  BAYS’ 

EXCURSION  to  the  WEST  of  ENGLAND.  —  On  Thursday,  September  14,  an 
EXCURSION  TRAIN  will  leave  PADDINGTON  at  7.40  a.m.,  Victoria  7.0,  Battersea  7.6, 
Chelsea  7.10,  Kensington  7.20,  and  Reading  at  8.40  a.m.,  lor  the  undermentioned  Stations— 

F ares,  there  and  back  : 

First  Class.  Closed  Carriages. 

Weston-super-Mare.  Ilighbridge,  Bridgewater,  and  Taunton  ..  18s.  6d.  12s.  6d. 


Williton,  Watchet,  Tiverton,  uud  Exeter  .  20s.  Od.  14s.  Od. 

Starcross  .  22s.  6d.  15s.  Od. 

Dawlish  and  Teignmouth  .  21s.  Od.  lbs.  (kl. 

Newton .  26s.  Od.  17s.  Od. 

Torquay,  Paignton,  and  Totness .  27s.  Od.  18s.  Od. 

Brixliam  Road  and  Dartmouth  .  28s.  Od.  10s.  od. 

Kiugsbridge  Road  and  Plymouth  .  30s.  od.  2os.  od. 


Ilorrabridge,  Tavistock,  Saltash,  and  St.  Germans  (32s.  and  21s.);  Lidford,  Launceston, 
Liskeurd,  Bodmin  Road,  Lostwithiel,  Par,  St.  Austell,  Grampound  Road,  and  Truro  (33s.  ami 
22s j ;  Falmouth,  Penryu,  Perranwell,  Redruth,  Cainbourne,  Hayle,  Muraziun  Road,  and 
Penzance  ?35s.  and  :3s.).  Returning  on  Saturday,  September  23. 

For  further  particulars  see  Handbills,  which  can  be  obtuined  at  the  Company’s  Offices  and 
Stations. 

Paddington,  August  31.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


'THE  QUEEN’S  INSTITUTE,  for  the  Training  and  Employ- 

ment  of  Educated  Women,  25  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin;  under  the  Patronage  of  ller 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wai.es.  President-  His  Excil- 
lei  ey  the  Loud  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Vice- Vreaiden ts — T he  Right  lion.  Lord  Brougham, 
F.R.S.;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Taliiot  df.  Mai.aiiide.  This  Society  has  for  its  object  to  assist 
Ladies  of  limited  means  by  Training  than  to  the  pursuit  of  Professions  and  Occupations  in 
which  a  demand  is  found  to  exist  for  their  industry.  It  seeks  to  encourage  Parents  to  provide 
against  contingencies  by  giving  to  their  Daughters  the  means  ot  independently  providing  lor 
them&elves,  should  they  at  any  time  be  thrown  upon  their  own  exertions  tor  support.  \  isitors 
admitted  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  Three.  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Institute  are 
requested. 

_ A.  B.  CORLETT,  Hon.  Sec. 

Pj1 1)  U  CATION  in  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE.  —  A 

^  CLERGYMAN  (M. A.  Oxford),  who  has  had  great  Experience  in  Tuition,  passes  the 
Winter  Month*  ut  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  will  take  with  him,  in  October,  a  Limited 
Number  of  PUPILS.  The  highest  references  uud  testimonials.  —  Address,  the  Kev.  b.  ii., 
Messrs.  UivingtouB’,3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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0  Y  A  L  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

Director— Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session  1*65-6,  which  will  commence  on  October  2,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given: 

1.  Chemistry— By  E.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy—  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History— By  T.  11.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

6.  MuiiZ-JV~}  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M. A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Otology— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics — By  Robert  Willis,  M. A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics— By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  Haythome  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  or  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Frankland,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
i)r.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  ob  ain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

Uh  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

1  or  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street, 
Loudon.  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

AUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  in  IRELAND. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

Tim  SESSION  1865-6  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  17,  when  the  Supplemental, 
Si  h  -larship,  and  other  Examinations  will  be  proceeded  with  as  laid  down  in  the  Prospectus. 

The  Generul  Matriculation  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  aud  in  the 
Department  of  Engineering,  will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  20. 

Further  information,  and  copies  of  the  Prospectus,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar. 

By  Order  of  the  President,  WILLIAM  LUPTON,  M.A.,  Registrar. 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  September  1,  1865. 

QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— WIN- 

^  TER  SESSION — The  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  will  be  given  by  GEORGE  D. 
POLLOCK,  Esq.,  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  2  p.m.  Perpetual  Pupil’s  Fee,  £100;  Compouuder’6, 
£90;  Denti  l  Pupil’s,  £45. 

Jj-JYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester  Terrace, 


Hyde  Park. 

The  Junior  Term  begins  September  16. 
The  Senior  Term,  November  1. 


Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  Names  of  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application. 

TYENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W.  Head-Master — F.  NASII,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Farington,  Neilgherry 
Hills.  Assisted  by  E.  Thelwall.  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trill.  Coll.  Cambridge;  Professor  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.,  Kind’s  Loll.  London;  Mons.  Alphonse  ;  Professor  Schinzel  ;  II.  Grantham,  Esq., 
and  others.  Tuition  Fee— Twelve,  Nine,  or  Six  Guineas  per  Annum.  A  few  Vacancies  fur 
Boarders.  Term  begins  September  11. 

iriLBUItN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Hoad,  Kilburn,  London, 

-•**-  N.W.  Principal—  Mr.  G EORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 
1I.R.IT.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a  first-class  Education — 
Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General;  aud  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  The  Michaelmas  Term  commences  September  18.— Prospectus  and  Examinu- 
tion-Report  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE,  Berks.  —  Mr.  BABFORD, 

*  *  Medical  Officer  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  College,  will  be  ready  by  the  12th  of 
September  to  take  a  Small  Number  of  BOARDERS  into  his  House,  to  be  Educated  at  the 

College. 

'TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.— Mr.  BERNCASTEL,  Assistant- 

Master,  has  opened  a  BOARDING-HOUSE  for  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS.— For 
particulars  apply  to  the  above,  Tonbridge. 

CAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  near  Paris,  France. — The 

ancient  Residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Paris,  situated  in  this  healthy  and  beautiful 
locality,  has  been  converted  into  an  Establishment  for  superior  Private  Education,  authorized 
by  a  special  decree  of  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  connected  with 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  under  the  denomination  of  “  Ecole  de  Saint  Germuin-en-Laye.”  The 
object  in  view  is  to  provide  English  Pupil9  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  Language 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  in  France,  without  interrupting  the  Studies  required  for 
Examinations  in  their  own  country.  The  regular  Course  of  Instruction  comprises  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  English,  and  German  Languages,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus),  Natural  Sciences  (Che¬ 
mistry,  Mechanics,  Experimental  Physics),  History,  Geography,  Voeal  Music,  Drawing, 
fencing,  and  Gymnastics.  Special  Classes  for  Pupils  entering  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil 
Service,  the  Universities,  or  High  Mercantile  Pursuits.  The  Director  is  assisted  by  a  com¬ 
petent  Staff  of  Masters,  all  Graduates  of  the  Paris  or  German  Universities,  and  all  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Three  Modern  Languages.  The  Religious  Instruction,  &c.,  of  the  English 
Pupils  is  entrusted  to  the  Incumbent  of  the  English  Church  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  The 
next  Term  will  commence  September  20 —  For  Prospectuses  and  References  apply  to  the 
Principal,  Professor  Dr.  Brandt,  89  Rue  de  Poissy,  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris,  France. 

RANGE.  —  EDUCATION.  —  FRENCH  PROTESTANT 

INSTITUTION  for  finishing  the  Education  of  YOUNG  LADIES,  conducted  by 
Madlle.  AULAGNIER  and  Mudlle.  SHACKLETON,  successors  to  Madlle.  Cieutat,  at 
Dieppe.  Madlle.  Aulaonif.r  and  Madlle.  Shackleton  have  had,  for  many  years  past,  a  great 
pa;  tin  the  Management  of  the  Establishment  during  Madlle.  Cieutat’s  occupancy,  with  the 
assistance  of  eminent  Professors;  and  since  that  period  they  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
their  exertions  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  Pupils,  and  their  advancement  in  religious  aud 
secular  studies,  have  been  crowned  with  success. 

Mudlle.  Shackleton  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  Heads  of  Families  that  she  is  nowin 
London,  where  she  will  remain  until  October  15,  at  which  period  she  will  return  to  Dieppe  with 
h<  r  Pupils,  and  will  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  any  other  Young  Ladies  that  may  be  confided 
to  her  care.  The  highest  references  can  be  given,  and  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application — 
For  particulars,  address,  Madlle.  Shackleton,  Mons.  Aulagnier’s,  33  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London. 

L’’  PLICATION. — Mayence  on  the  Rhine. — Professor  KOLSCH, 

of  the  Government  School,  receives  in  his  House  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS  for 
Private  Tuition,  in  addition  to  the  Classes  in  the  Public  School,  thus  combining  a  Home  with 
nil  the  Higher  Branches  of  Instruction.  Dr.  Schoedlkr,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Lieb'g,  is 
Professor  ot  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Professor  KOlsch  is  well  acquainted  with 

English.  Two  Vacancies  in  September _ Apply  to  Howard  Paddison,  Esq.,  37  Essex  Street, 

Strand. 

QT.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN 

(Cambridge  Graduate,  1st  Class  Poll.  1860),  residing  at  St.  Leonard’s,  offers  a  comfortable 
Home  to  a  few  PUPILS,  whom  he  would  carefully  prepare,  either  for  the  Public  Schools, 
the  Universities,  or  their  respective  Vocations  in  after  life.  Terms,  100  Guineas  per  annum, 
i nclusive.—  Address,  Alpha,  Alexandra  Villa,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

and  THE  LINE — Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  best 
.Masters,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Moderate  terms.  References  to  Parents 
of  successful  Pupils.  Three  Vacancies — Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road,  Brixton. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  are  Prepared  at 

the  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W — Prospectuses,  &c.  on  application 
to  the  Principal,  A.  D.  Sprange,  M.A. 

nPIIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ;  Terms 
'  ' '  ‘  ',  Gr 


moderate _ Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

MAVAL  CADETSHIPS.  —  EASTMAN’S 

L  1  *  R.N.  ESTABLISHMENT,  SOUTHSEA. 

Sixteen  Pupils  were  sent  up  last  Month  (August)  for  Examination  as  Candidates  for  Naval 
Cadetships,  and  ALL  were  SUCCESSFUL.  More  than  700  Pupils  have  entered  Her  Majesty’s 
Navy _ For  every  information,  address  Dr.  Spickernell  as  above. 

/  YXFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  JAMES  RUMSEY, 

A/  M.A..  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Reetor  of  Llandough, near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan, still 
prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for  ttie  University  Examinations  and  for  Matriculation — Address, 
Llandough  Rectory,  Cowbridge. 

'TRIE  RECTOR  of  a  very  small  Parish  in  a  beautiful  healthy 

J-  part  of  Devon,  of  long  and  extensive  experience  in  Tuition,  and  provided  with  the  best 
references  for  Capability  aud  Attainments,  is  desirous  of  receiving  into  his  House  One  or 
Two  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Oxford  Matriculation.— Address,  M.A.,  care  of  C.  Home, 
19  Leicester  Square,  London. 


(RLAPHAM  COMMON.— The  PROFESSORS  from  the  Royal 

Academy  and  Queen’s  College  will  resume  their  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  at 
Mrs.  GILL’S,  17  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  on  Monday,  Septemher  25.  Mrs.  MAR¬ 
SHALL’S  CLASSES  for  DANCING  and  CALISTHENICS  will  meet  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  October  10  and  11. 

■yiSITING  GOVERNESS,  &c.— Country  or  Sea-coast  pre- 

*  ferred — An  Experienced,  Intelligent  LADY,  aged  Thirty-four,  ivould  Settle  a9  above  in 
any  suitable  Locality  in  the  South  of  England,  to  take  or  attend  a  few  PUPILS,  or  as  LADY 
READER,  AMANUENSIS,  &c _ Address,  Nelly,  Keys’s  Library,  Bedford  Street,  Plymouth. 

PRINTER’S  READER.— Wanted,  an  Experienced  READER 

competent  to  take  the  Management  of  the  Reading  Department  in  a  large  Book  anu 

Miscellaneous  Office _ Apply,  by  letter,  Btating  Qualifications  and  Salary  required,  to  A.  B., 

Messrs.  Grosvenor,  Chater,  &  Co.,  86  New  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

npO  STAMMERERS.— A  GENTLEMAN  who  suflered  from  a 

most  obstinate  form  of  Stammering  for  Thirty  Years,  baffling  all  previous  attempts  at 
Removal,  having  recently  Discovered  a  Method  by  which  he  has  entirely  Cured  himself,  is 
desirous  of  imparting  the  Information  to  others  afflicted  in  the  same  manner.  The  plan  is 
very  simple,  easy  of  application,  and  certain  to  be  efficacious.  References  of  the  highest 
character  given.— Address,  Mr.  B.  Beasley,  108  Ledbury  Road,  Westbourne  Grove,  London. 


WIN 

*  *  Cl. 


NTER  RESIDENCE  for  DELICATE  BOYS. 


CLERGYMAN,  with  many  years’  experience  in  Tuition,  intends  (accompanied  by  his 
Wife)  to  pass  the  Winter  Months  in  the  South  of  Fiance,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  a 
few  PUPILS  to  whom  such  a  change  may  prove  beneficial.  Terms,  for  Eight  Months’  Resi¬ 
dence,  including  Travelling  Expenses  and  every  other  charge,  £140.— Address,  liev.  J.  T.  A., 
Messrs.  Minshull  &  Hughes,  Booksellers,  Chester. 

MICE.— HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.— For  a  Card  and  full 

'  Particulars  of  this  First  Class  HOTEL,  now  greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved,  address  at 
the  Hotel,  Madame  Pontet,  Manager  (from  the  Pavilion,  Folkestone) ;  or  the  Sechetauy  ot 
the  Mediterranean  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  6  Dove  Court,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

/^LIFTON  DOWN  HOTEL,  Clifton. — Near  the  Suspension 

^  Bridge.— This  New  HOTEL  is  NOW  OPEN,  with  COFFEE-ROOM  for  LADIES,  and 
every  Modern  Convenience.  Moderate  Charges,  by  a  fixed  Tariff. 


Clifton  Hotel  Compauy,  Limited. 


CHARLES  LEAL,  Manager. 


gT 


'T'HE  NEW  PARTNERSHIP  ACT. —£6,000  to  £8,000  can 

be  INVESTED  in  a  highly  lucrative  BUSINESS.  The  Party  offering  the  money  can, 
in  addition  to  a  good  percentage,  hold  valuable  Security— Freehold,  Leasehold,  and  other. 
None  but  Principals  treated  with,  and  first-class  references  given  and  required. —Apply,  by 
letter  first,  to  A.  D.  Z.,  Messrs.  Axford  &  Co.,  8  Craig’s  Court,  Charing  Cross,  with  real  Name 
and  Address. 

Just  out, 

'TRIOS.  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS. 

The  New  Patterns  for  the  Season  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Stationers. 

QMITH,  BECK,  &  BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER. — This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A  Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill, E.C. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 _ The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 

&  BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6  Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they 
have  openedexteusiveShow  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes, 
Stereoscopes,  and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments 
and  Apparatus.— Catalogues  sent  on  receiptof  six  postage  stamps. 

4  >  URROW'S  ALUMINIUM  BINOCULARS.— The  lightest 

and  best  FIELD,  RACE,  and  YACHTING  GLASSES,  10  to  18  Guineas.  Special  Mounts 
for  India.  Catalogues  gratis.— Apply  to  W.  &  J.  BURROW,  Malvern.  London  Agents— 
Arnold,  72  Baker  Street;  Wales  &  McCulloch,  56  Cheapside,  and  22  Ludgate  Hill. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  F rames  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

AINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH  DECORA- 

TIONS. 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE, 

GARRICK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
_ Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  3s.  6d. _ 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished, or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices, &C. 

H  J.  &  D.  NICOLL.  —  Fashionable  KNICKERBOCKER 

•  SUITS  for  BOYS,  at  21s.,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  &c. 

Also,  Fashionable  JACKET,  VEST,  and  TROUSERS  SUIT,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  & c. 
GARMENTS  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  Use,  or  made  to  Order  at  a  few  Hours’  Notice. 

H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London; 

10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

TT'OR  GENTLEMEN  VISITING  the  SEA-SIDE,  ot 

J-  TOURISTS _ NICOLL’S  CHEVIOT  SUITS  and  GUINEA  WATERPROOF  TWEED 

OVERCOATS  are  patronized  by  Travellers  all  over  the  World.  Garments  are  kept  ready  for 
immediate  Use,  or  made  to  Order  at  a  few  Hours’  Notice. 

H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London; 

10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

TNDIA  SHAWLS.  —  Large  Consignments. — FARMER  & 

-L  ROGERS  request  attention  to  a  magnificent  Collection  of  CASHMERE  SHAWLS  just 
received  direct  from  India;  amongst  them  are  some  beautiful  specimens  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents. —171, 173,  175,  179  Regent  Street,  W. _ 

THE  DUKE  of  SUTHERLAND  and  PERCENTAGES  to 

A.  SERVANTS _ WRITE  direct  to  the  EAST  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY  for  your  TEAS. 

You  will  not  only  save  Servants’  Percentages,  but  will  buy  direct  from  the  Importers.  Price 
Lists  (post-free!  will  be  sent  on  application — Warehouses,  9  Great  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard, 
Bishopsgate  Within.  All  Prices  reduced  6d.  per  lb.  on  and  after  June  1. 

"PURE  WATER  versus  CHOLERA  and  other  DISEASES.  — 

-L  The  LONDON  and  GENERAL  WATER-PURIFYING  COMPANY,  Limited,  supply 
on  HIRE  or  SALE  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Suburbs,  and  on  Sale  in  the  Country,  their 
PATENT  CISTERN  FILTER,  which  filters  and  purifies  all  the  water  used  iu  the  house, 
whether  for  culinary  or  drinking  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  gallon  to  four  gallons  per 
minute,  requiring  no  filling  or  attention  from  servants.  Water  tested  free  of  charge.  Testing 
Apparatuses,  easily  used,  sold  by  the  Company.  For  Prices  and  Terms,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
15  Strand,  W.C.,  where  Testimonials  from  Dr.  Letheby  and  others,  and  the  Filters  iu  opera¬ 
tion,  may  be  seen. 

pHALET  CHAIRS.  —  HOWARD  &  SONS,  26  and  27  Berners 

Street,  solicit  the  Gentry  to  inspect  their  new  CIIALET  CHAIRS.  Being  varied  i:i 
form,  they  are  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Reception  Rooms,  and  an  indispensable  Luxury  to  every 
Lady’s  Boudoir. 

jfURNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electi  J  ° . J  ^  . . . * - 11 

DEANE’S— Electi 

DEANE’S— Dish-c -  - - - •  .  - 

DEANE’S— Papier  Maclxe  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets, from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE'S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel's  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  &c» 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a  large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEAN E’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads, in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  ot  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  StoveB, improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  liuuges,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

D E  ANE’S— 1 Turnery ,  Brushes,  M uts,  &c. ,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEAN  E’S— I  lortieulturnl  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers.  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers, newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  60s. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Prieed  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEANE  &  CO.,  THE  MONUMENT,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 
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FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

INTERVIEWS  among  reigning  Sovereigns  have  lately  been 
so  frequent  that  no  especial  interest  is  attached  to  the 
meetings  between  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Queen 
of  Spain  at  San  Sebastian  and  Biarritz.  In  former  times, 
similar  conjunctions  boded  little  good  to  Spain,  but  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII.  has  probably  forgotten  her 
father’s  visit  to  Bayonne.  Napoleon  III.  would  be  too  wise 
to  risk  his  Empire  in  the  attempt  to  plunder  a  neighbour,  even 
if  the  Pyrenees  had  for  the  third  time  become  invisible  to  the 
eye  of  French  ambition.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional 
case  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  it  may  be  hoped  that  wars  of 
conquest  have  become  obsolete  in  Europe.  The  Spaniards, 
like  other  Continental  races,  admire  and  imitate  the  French, 
but,  in  case  of  need,  they  would  unanimously  resist  aggression. 
Although  their  country  is  still  far  from  resuming  its  ancient 
equality  with  France,  the  people  have  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
the  Queen  may  console  herself  for  inferiority  in  material 
power  by  the  reflection  that  the  Bourbons  are  older 
than  the  Bonapartes.  The  capricious  sentiment  which 
is  called  loyalty  seems  to  have  attached  itself  in  Spain 
to  the  accidental  representative  of  a  Liberal  revolution. 
Neither  personal  merit  nor  hereditary  right  is  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  actual  wearer  of  a  crown.  An  imaginative 
population  respects  a  living  symbol  of  national  unity,  nor  is 
the  illusion  easily  disturbed  by  any  political  inconsistency. 
Having  divided  the  Church  lands,  Spaniards  are  tolerant  of  a 
Court  where  the  influence  of  miraculous  nuns  alternates  with 
the  negation  of  ascetic  virtues.  Occasional  collisions  between 
Royal  practice  and  constitutional  right  have  proved  that 
Parliamentary  government  is  imperfectly  acclimatized  in 
Spain,  but  the  old  system  of  absolute  monarchy  will  never 
be  revived.  In  her  infancy  the  Queen  possessed  the  in¬ 
estimable  quality  of  not  being  the  undoubted  heiress  of 
the  throne,  and  consequently  she  derives  her  title  in 
part  from  the  popular  will.  The  dynasty  has,  like  a  tele¬ 
graphic  cable,  been  broken  and  spliced  ;  and  while  it  owes  its 
existing  continuity  to  mechanical  interference,  it  is  still 
supposed  to  retain  and  transmit  the  current  of  Royal  suc¬ 
cession.  Court  scandals  are  perfectly  compatible  with  Spanish 
traditions,  but  politicians,  and  in  some  instances  statesmen, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  all-powerful  favourites  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Narvaez,  with  all  his  faults,  is  better 
than  Godoy,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  compare  O’Donnell 
with  Farinelli.  Although  the  King  Consort  may  perhaps 
be  personally  on  a  level  with  Philip  VI.  or  Charles  IV., 
individual  imbecility  is  no  longer  permitted  to  produce 
misgovernment  or  anarchy. 

The  claim  of  the  French  Emperor  to  the  chieftaincy  of  the 
Latin  race  would  be  disputed  by  patriotic  Spaniards  or 
Italians,  but  it  is  true  that  the  most  vigorous  and  versatile  of 
the  three  great  Southern  nations  has  imposed  its  opinions  and 
customs  on  all  countries  in  which  Romance  dialects  are  spoken. 
As  neither  Spain  nor  Italy  possesses  a  living  literature,  French 
novels  and  histories  provide  the  population  with  occasionally 
apocryphal  versions  of  events,  and  with  still  more  questionable 
morality.  An  Intendente,  or  a  Captain- General,  is  a  mere 
translation  of  a  Prefect,  and  the  police  arrangements  of  the 
different  States  vary  only  in  degrees  of  efficiency.  Italy, 
indeed,  far  surpasses  its  model  in  the  reality  of  its  Parliamentary 
institutions,  and  perhaps  even  in  soundness  of  political  instinct. 
It  is  probable  that  in  Spain  also  representative  government  will 
thrive  better  than  in  France,  especially  as  the  Royal  prerogative 
is  administered  with  less  ability  and  resolution.  For  the 
present,  however,  French  or  Continental  traditions  are 
supreme,  and  the  predominance  of  military  aptitude  over  civil 
qualities  is  habitually  taken  for  granted.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  J unta  or  Committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  gravely 
recommended  a  scheme  of  education  for  the  heir  of  the 


Crown  in  which  the  drill-sergeant  and  the  tactical  instructor 
occupied  a  principal  place.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  the 
little  Prince  Imperial  of  France  is  a  corporal,  and  that  he  is 
supposed  to  associate  on  terms  of  condescending  equality  with 
other  mimic  soldiers  of  his  age.  One  of  the  triumphs 
achieved  by  Napoleon  III.  consists  in  his  success  in 
superseding  the  Emperor  Nicholas  as  the  popular  type 
of  a  military  ruler.  It  is  easier  to  imitate  the  parades 
of  the  Parisian  Field  of  Mars  than  to  relieve  a  nation 
by  beneficent  constraint  from  the  fetters  of  Protectionist 
policy.  Under  an  able  ruler  Spain  would  have  been  more 
prosperous  and  more  powerful  than  at  present,  but  perhaps 
improvement  may  be  more  durable  when  it  has  resulted  from 
the  slow  progress  of  popular  intelligence.  The  subjects  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  have  discovered  for  themselves  that 
railways  are  useful,  and  that  the  land  is  enriched  by  industry. 
In  time  they  may  perhaps  advance  to  the  conception  of  re¬ 
ligious  tolerance,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  they  may  learn 
to  regard  financial  solvency  as  not  irreconcilable  with  national 
honour.  The  example  of  France  might  convey  much  valuable 
instruction,  if  practical  utility  were  as  attractive  as  ostentatious 
power  or  martial  splendour. 

The  latest  political  act  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  at  the 
same  time  a  proof  of  increased  liberality  and  a  compliment  to 
France.  The  recognition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  though  it 
involved  no  consequences  of  immediate  importance,  is  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  Spain  that  temporal  affairs  are  no 
longer  to  be  regulated  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  The  Ministry 
deserved  credit  for  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  Court,  and 
for  virtually  disavowing  the  Pope’s  notorious  Encyclical 
Letter.  According  to  the  doctrine  which  has  happily  been 
established  in  England,  the  princijde  of  recognition  is  as  simple 
as  the  principle  of  sight.  Disclaiming  all  right  to  control  the 
external  arrangements  of  foreign  nations,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  has  only  to  inquire  whether  a  monarchy  or  a  republic 
actually  exists,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  duration  for  a 
moderate  time.  The  Southern  Confederacy  of  America  was 
not  recognised,  because  it  was  fighting  for  the  independence 
which  it  ultimately  failed  to  attain.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  undisturbed  possession  of  all  its  terri¬ 
tories,  and  even  if  it  had  not  commanded  the  warmest  sympathy 
in  England,  a  plain  historical  fact  would  nevertheless  have 
received  formal  diplomatic  registration.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  inquire  whether  the  Tuscans  or  the  Modenese  were  morally 
justified  in  expelling  their  respective  dynasties.  Victor. 
Emmanuel  would  be  not  less  King  of  Italy  if  the  princes  whom 
he  supplanted  had  been  conspicuous  benefactors  of  mankind. 
It  is  natural  that  Austria  should  withhold  recognition  from  a 
sovereign  who  openly  claims  a  considerable  province  of  the 
Empire  as  an  integral  portion  of  Italy,  but  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  similar  excuse  for  affecting  blindness  to  transac¬ 
tions  which  were  altogether  beyond  its  control.  It  is  true 
that  the  wretched  Neapolitan  Bourbons  were  cadets  of  the 
Spanish  branch,  but  even  if  Legitimist  doctrines  had  not 
become  obsolete,  Queen  Isabella  might  have  remembered 
that  by  old-fashioned  Conservatives  she  is  herself  denounced 
as  a  usurper.  The  ground  of  objection  was,  in  fact,  religious, 
or  superstitious,  rather  than  political ;  for  it  was  thought  that 
coldness  to  the  half-excommunicated  rival  of  the  Pope  would 
partially  atone  for  the  accomplished  secularisation  of  Church 
estates  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  for  some  private  eccentricities. 
One  of  the  most  contemptible  forms  of  Royal  selfishness  is  the 
tendency  to  purchase  supposed  spiritual  advantages  at  the 
expense  of  public  interests.  Free  Governments,  like  corpora¬ 
tions,  have  fortunately  no  souls  to  be  saved  or  risked  when  it 
becomes  their  duty  to  oppose  the  Grand  Lama  or  Mumbo 
Jumbo.  The  recognition  of  Italy  is  therefore  a  proof  of  the 
advance  of  freedom,  as  well  as  of  common  sense,  because 
political  interests  have  been  deemed  more  important  than  a 
Papal  benediction  or  the  gift  of  a  golden  rose. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  is  probably  the  ablest 
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statesman  in  the  country,  but  he  lias  to  thank  his  predecessor 
for  his  escape  from  more  than  one  gratuitous  embarrassment. 
The  unprofitable  reannexation  of  San  Domingo  and  the  absurd 
quarrel  with  Peru  have  happily  been  abandoned  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year.  Spain  would  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  the  recovery  of  the  Indies,  even  if  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  were  practicable,  and  the  Queen  may  have  congratu¬ 
lated  herself  on  the  accidental  disagreement  which  left  the 
establishment  of  a  Mexican  Empire  to  be  exclusively  under¬ 
taken  by  France.  There  is  abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  vigour  in  providing  for  the  security  of  Cuba. 
The  colony  was  comparatively  safe  as  long  as  it  was  only 
threatened  with  American  conquest  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  perpetuating  negro  slavery ;  but  the  danger  will  be  far  more 
serious  when  territorial  cupidity  is  excused  by  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
moting  universal  emancipation.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
system  which  is  at  last  abolished  on  the  Continent  can  be 
allowed  to  survive  in  Cuba.  The  American  Government  has 
now,  during  four  years,  for  the  first  time  seriously  assisted  the 
efforts  of  England  to  suppress  the  slave-trade ;  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  two  great  Powers  will  consent  permanently 
to  maintain  a  costly  blockade  which  is  only  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  indifference  of  Spanish  functionaries  to  municipal 
law  and  to  international  compacts.  If  an  Abolitionist  Buchanan 
■were  to  menace  the  seizure  of  Cuba  in  another  Brussels  Me¬ 
morandum,  English  opinion  would  be  neutral,  or  perhaps  j 
hostile  to  Spain.  There  is  perhaps  a  shadow  of  respectability  ; 
in  a  resolute  determination  to  cultivate  originality  by  a  refusal 
to  follow  even  the  most  reasonable  fashion ;  but  Spain  has  ' 
capabilities  of  greatness  which  render  the  affectation  of  obsolete 
prejudices  unnecessary  and  superfluous.  A  powerful  and  rising 
nation  has  no  need  of  attracting  attention  by  absurd  laws 
for  the  persecution  of  dissenters,  by  the  maintenance  of 
colonial  slavery,  or  by  the  exclusion  of  commerce  and  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  foreign  capital.  The  Emperor  of  the  Fkench 
sets  a  better  example,  although  he  can  afford  to  indulge  in 
such  doubtful  experiments  as  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Italy 
has  adopted  in  theory,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  practice,  the 
political  principles  of  the  most  enlightened  nations ;  and  the 
Latin  race,  except  in  Spain,  carries  no  artificial  weight  in  its 
competition  with  the  Teutonic  population  of  Europe  and 
America.  It  perhaps  matters  little  whether  the  few  dozen 
Protestants  who  may  be  found  in  Spain  are  liable  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  reading  the  Bible ;  but  mediaeval  intolerance  is  dis¬ 
creditable  to  a  civilized  State.  The  payment  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  are  objects  of 
more  immediate  urgency. 


THE  SCHLESWIG  EPS  AT  COPENHAGEN. 

THERE  are  nations  which  are  for  ever  childlike.  They 
may  do  all  the  usual  civilized  things  as  well  as  any  one 
else — marry,  beget  children,  farm,  exchange  dirty  currency 
notes,  build  railways,  cities,  and  ships,  have  theatres,  soldiers, 
sovereigns,  and  Parliaments.  But  they  never  lose  their  sweet 
infantine  ways,  or  behave  like  the  wicked  grown-up  nations 
around  them.  The  Danes  are  one  of  these  nations.  No  one 
can  despise  the  Danes.  They  fight  valiantly  by  land  and  sea. 
They  have  got  a  novelist,  and  they  lately  had  a  sculptor.  They 
have  a  most  respectable  King,  who  gets  out  his  children  with 
a  success  that  stamps  him  as,  in  theatrical  language,  the  leading 
father  of  the  day.  In  the  late  war  they  showed  great  bravery, 
and  in  their  adversity  they  showed  great  fortitude.  Even  the 
Prussians  were  proud  of  Dlippel,  not  because  twenty  Germans 
to  every  Dane  was  found  to  be  an  unequal  proportion,  or 
because  rifled  cannon  smashed  to  pieces  the  antiquated,  useless 
artillery  of  the  enemy,  but  because  those  who  were  beaten 
were  Danes,  and  it  was  thought  creditable  to  conquer  Danes 
under  any  circumstances,  however  favourable.  Still  the 
Danes  are  in  some  ways  just  like  children.  Their  politics  are 
not  like  the  politics  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  arrangements 
are  possible  with  them  that  would  be  possible  nowhere  else. 
Some  years  ago,  we  believe,  a  religious  movement  was  set  on 
foot  in  Denmark,  the  exact  nature  of  which  could  not  be 
stated  without  some  theological  intricacies,  but  the  upshot 
of  which  was  that  every  parish  had  its  own  creed.  Where 
on  earth,  except  in  a  blessed  child’s  paradise  like  Denmark, 
could  such  an  arrangement  continue  for  two  consecutive 
Sundays?  But  in  Denmark  the  plan  is  understood  to  work 
very  well,  and  the  good  Danes  are  quite  happy  so  long  as 
they  get  a  parson  and  a  sermon,  just  as  children  pass  with  a 
sublime  indifference  from  a  High  Church  or  a  Low  Church 
story  to  the  Arabian  Nights,  provided  only  that  what  they 
read  is  a  story,  and  is  not  any  dismal  kind  of  philosophy  in 
sport  or  concealed  history.  The  Schleswigers  of  the  North 


are  as  much  Danes  as  ever  they  were,  and  they  cannot  bear 
being  parted  from  their  old  playfellows  ;  and  now  they  have 
gone  in  great  numbers  to  Copenhagen,  to  have  a  good  cry 
over  the  sad  fate  which  has  befallen  them.  The  institution 
of  Prussian  government  in  their  poor  little  DuchyT  must  be  to 
them  very  much  like  what  being  sent  to  school  is  to  other 
boys ;  and  yesterday,  the  day  when  this  big  bullying  Don, 
with  his  rod  and  his  abusive  language  and  his  gags,  took 
possession  of  their  harmless  bodies,  must  have  been  a 
very  black  Friday  to  them  indeed.  It  is  hard  not  to 
be  amused  with  their  ways,  but  there  is  also  much 
that  touches  us  in  this  artless  outpouring  of  their  troubled 
souls.  They  have  been  very  badly  used,  and  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  unlucky.  That  a  war  which  was  waged  in  defence  of 
nationalities  and  the  oppressed  should  have  ended  in  an  un¬ 
offending  crowd  of  Danes  being  handed  over,  not  even  to  a 
I  tame  German  Duke,  one  of  their  own  sort  and  standing 
although  he  might  be  a  German,  but  to  grasping,  grinding, 
conscript-hunting  Prussia,  is  a  sad  freak  of  fortune.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  dear  Denmark  was  the  cause  of  this  last 
stroke  of  adverse  fate.  Denmark  would  go  on  fighting  when 
there  was  no  earthly  chance  of  success.  Denmark  would 
listen  to  no  terms ;  it  would  not  take  these  poor  Schleswig 
Danes  into  its  bosom  unless  they  brought  countless  Germans 
with  them.  If,  during  the  negotiations  of  London,  the  Danes 
had  accepted  the  inevitable  peace,  but  had  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  upper  part  of  Schleswig  should  be  considered  a  part 
of  Denmark,  no  opposition  would  have  been  made.  But  in 
an  evil  hour  the  ears  of  the  Danes  were  opened  to  the  charm¬ 
ing  of  Conservative  charmers,  who  certainly  did  not  charm 
wisely,  and  who  persuaded  their  young  credulous  friends  that, 
if  a  little  firmness  were  shown,  an  English  fleet  would  soon  be 
seen  passing  the  Sound.  The  proper  amount  of  firmness  was 
shown,  and  the  consequence  is  that  now,  when  Schleswig  Danes 
go  to  their  mother-city  of  Copenhagen,  the  official  journals  of 
Berlin  pronounce  their  little  excursion  to  be  an  offence  highly 
displeasing  to  their  lord  and  master  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  principal  thing  which  the  Schleswigers  did  when  they' 
got  to  Copenhagen  was  to  make  a  procession  to  a  place  called 
Klampenborg.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  in  happier  days,  some 
other  Schleswigers  as  enthusiastic  as  they,  but  in  much  better 
spirits,  went  out  solemnly  to  this  place,  and  there  set  up  a 
big  stone.  How  simple,  how  Oriental,  and  how  impres¬ 
sive  !  They  did  what  children  do,  and  what  Eastern  men 
without  a  farthing  in  their  pockets  do,  to  mark  their  feel¬ 
ings.  They  set  up  a  big  stone ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that, 
to  the  right  sort  of  mind,  it  is  as  patriotic  and  thrilling 
fm  act  to  go  into  a  big  fir-wood  and  set  up  a  stone  in 
honour  of  one’s  country,  as  it  is  to  have  miles  of  gas  alight, 
and  salvoes  of  artillery,  and  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
under  arms  in  honour  of  the  feast-day  of  an  Emperor.  With 
sad  minds  and  sad  countenances,  but  still  with  a  band  playing 
before  them,  the  Schleswigers  came  to  the  simple  altar,  and 
ranged  themselves  round  it  in  a  circle.  Then  chosen  orators 
addressed  them,  and  called  upon  all  present  to  remain  true 
Danes  even  under  the  iron  tyranny  of  Prussia.  Not  that  they 
exactly  spoke  of  the  iron  tyranny  of  Prussia,  for  that  would 
have  been  dangerous,  and  might  have  led  to  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  when  they  got  back.  They  called  being  under 
Prussia  the  “  present  visitation,”  which  can  offend  nobody, 
and  yet  says  all  that  could  be  said.  Being  under  the  Prussian 
police  is  a  very  present  visitation,  and  happy,  are  the  people  to 
whom  Providence  has  not  thought  fit  to  send  it.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  best  speech  of  the  day  was  made  by  a  Bishop, 
and  a  very  curious  speech  it  was.  The  newspaper  reports 
described  it  as  “  semi-clerical,”  and  it  certainly  brought 
spiritual  terrors  to  bear  on  the  wrongdoers.  A  Danish  Bishop, 
however,  does  not  go  on  cursing  and  ranting  in  bad  Latin 
like  an  Italian  ecclesiastic.  He  is  at  once  much  milder  and 
much  more  practical.  His  words  are  meek  and  soft ; 
but  then  he  gets  beyond  his  anathemas  and  his 
maranathas,  and  arrives  at  something  practical  and  feasible. 
The  spiritual  thunder  which  he  proposes  to  launch  can 
really  growl,  and  perhaps  frighten  people,  although  it  does 
no  harm  to  any  one.  What  the  Bishop  advises  the  Schles¬ 
wigers  to  do  is,  he  says,  to  tell  the  Prussian  Government 
that  it  had  no  right  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty 
and  their  national  individuality.  This  is,  as  may  readily 
be  believed,  not  the  really  efficacious  step.  They  might  as 
well  tell  a  codfish  that  it  has  no  right  to  eat  herrings  as  tell 
Prussia  it  has  no  right  to  swallow  up  little  neighbouring 
States.  But  there  is  something  more  to  be  done.  If  the 
Prussian  authorities  will  not  attend  to  their  representation,  if 
they  insist  on  keeping  the  Danes  in  Schleswig  away  from  the 
Danes  in  Denmark,  why  then  the  Danes  are  to  leave  off' 
going  to  church.  We  believe  Bishop  Grundtvig  is  an 
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old  man,  and  a  popular  preaclier,  and  a  great  politician  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  this  terrible  semi-clerical  device  for 
overawing  and  confounding  the  Prussians,  we  can  only 
say,  “  Bless  the  boy  1  ”  At  the  same  time,  the  idea  is 
so  ingenious  that  we  do  not  like  to  discard  it  'altogether. 
Why  should  not  we  in  England  help  the  good  cause?  The 
efiecr.  might  be  prodigious.  If  it  overawes,  or  in  any  degree 
tends  to  overawe,  the  Prussians,  that  a  few  thousand  Danes 
should  abstain  from  going  to  church,  the  effect  would  be  very 
much  increased  if  we  joined  in  the  demonstration.  We 
might  all  of  us  miss  at  least  one  Sunday  morning  service ; 
and  although  that  would  not  be  much,  yet  it  would  show  the 
Danes  that  our  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  that  our 
alliance  is  not  quite  so  hollow  and  fruitless  as  it  has  been 
thought  to  be. 

We  will  not  say  a  more  serious,  but  a  less  semi-clerical 
speaker,  M.  Okla  Lehman,  brought  Schleswig  politics  more 
within  the  usual  political  domain.  He  tried  to  instil  into 
his  hearers  the  pleasant  creed  that  nations  ought  never  to  be 
divided,  and  he.  reminded  them  that  Italy  was  made  one,  not 
by  Solferino,  but  by  the  hand  of  Heaven.  Neither  reason  nor 
experience  warrants  the  expectation  that  every  divided  nation 
will  be  made  one  again ;  and  a  little  feeble  nation  like 
Denmark  might  be  cut  up  into  pieces,  not  only  with  perfect 
ease,  but  permanently,  if  the  first  beginning  of  violence  did  not 
provoke  opposition.  M.  Lehman  very  naturally  was  indignant 
that  the  division  of  the  Danish  race  did  not  provoke  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Europe ;  and  he  thinks  that  Europe  did  not 
interfere  because  it  is  now  too  prosperous  to  have  a  conscience, 
or  to  care  for  morals  in  politics.  There  is  some  degree  of  justice 
in  this  accusation,  although  no  one  can  say  how  much.  Pro¬ 
sperity  makes  nations,  as  it  makes  individuals,  too  unwilling 
to  risk  life  and  fortune  in  a  good  cause.  But  prosperity  also 
renders  the  greatest  service  to  mankind  by  making  nations 
very  reluctant  to  fight  except  when  fighting  is  made  im¬ 
perative  by  honour  or  duty.  In  this  particular  instance, 
however,  Europe  was  not  kept  from  war  solely  by  having  no 
conscience.  It  was  also,  in  a  very  great  degree,  kept  from 
war  by  the  conviction  that  the  Germans  were  not  altogether 
wrong,  and  the  Danes  not  altogether  right.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  only  a  little  time  ago  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed  nationality  came  from  the  Germans,  who  com¬ 
plained  of  their  Danish  tyrants,  and  of  the  sufferings 
they  continually  endured.  We  are  not  sure  whether  some 
Germans  in  the  Duchies  did  not  even  go  so  far  as  to 
become  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  divine  worship, 
as  a  solemn  protest  against  the  bondage  of  their  nation. 
But  since  Prussia  by  mere  brute  force  has  seized  on 
Schleswig,  without  any  reference  to  right  or  nationality,  or 
good  causes  or  bad  causes,  the  conscience  of  Europe  has  been 
somewhat  stirred;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  these 
good  people  in  North  Schleswig  may  profit  by  this,  and  may 
even  see  the  day  when  they  shall  set  up  a  free  Danish  stone 
within  their  own  borders,  and  make  a  circle  round  it  of 
regular  churchgoers.  If  Prussia  tries  to  keep  her  hold  on  the 
Duchies,  she  will  almost  certainly  try  to  appease  Europe, 
and  especially  Prance,  by  honouring  the  theory  of  nationality 
and  restoring  the  Danish  extremity  of  the  Duchy  to  Den¬ 
mark.  She  has  constantly  thrown  out  hints  that  she  "would 
be  willing  to  do  this,  and  is  evidently  only  holding  back  till 
she  can  play  this  card  of  apparent  moderation  with  proper 
effect.  It  will  certainly  be  pleasant  to  see  the  innocent 
holiday-making  and  honest  boyish  triumphs  of  the  Danes  if 
this  bit  of  good  luck  one  day  befalls  them. 


PROFESSORS  ON  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

A  SECTION  of  the  British  Association  has  amused  itself  by 
devoting  a  morning  to  the  discussion  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  The  transition  from  physical  induction  to  political 
commonplace  was  effected  by  the  easy  contrivance  of  calling 
statistics  a  science.  As  the  relations  of  number  are  susceptible 
of  the  purest  form  of  demonstration,  every  bundle  of  facts 
which  can  be  represented  in  figures  may  be  thoughtlessly 
assumed  to  partake  of  mathematical  certainty.  The  precision 
of  the  English  language  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
careless  application  to  subordinate  studies  of  terms  which  have 
a  special  and  higher  significance.  When  optics  and  botany 
are  misdescribed  as  philosophy,  census  returns  and  Reform 
Bills  naturally  come  to  be  classified  under  the  head  of  science. 
The  province  of  statistics,  which  at  the  best  can  only  supply 
materials  for  generalization,  was  fairly  defined  by  Lord 
Stanley  in  his  opening  address.  It  is  for  many  purposes 
useful  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  population,  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  ages,  of  sexes,  and  of  occupations,  the  particulars 
of  disease,  the  physical  conditions  of  health,  and  the  state 


of  primary  education.  When  the  statistical  tables  are 
finally  completed,  the  work  of  the  legislator  or  the 
social  theorist  begins,  and  in  the  single  department  of 
political  economy  it  takes  the  form  of  an  experimental 
science.  To  the  majority  of  inquirers  statistics  are  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  generally  incomplete.  Many  popular 
instructors  consider  that  they  have  proved  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  as  soon  as  they  have  arranged  two  strings  of  figures  in 
the  arbitrary  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Because,  for  instance, 
the  illiterate  section  of  the  community  is  found  to  furnish  an 
undue  proportion  of  convicts,  it  is  inferred  that  ignorance 
is  the  principal  source  of  lawlessness ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
returns  of  extreme  poverty  and  of  crime  would  coincide  still 
more  closely.  The  number  of  committals,  again,  may  re¬ 
present  either  the  prevalence  of  offences  or  the  efficiency  of 
the  police ;  and  the  frequency  or  rarity  of  subsequent  con¬ 
victions  may  indicate  either  the  disposition  of  juries  or  the 
competency  of  committing  magistrates.  Mr.  Buckle  was 
often  a  victim  of  his  exaggerated  faith  in  facts  which  happened 
to  suit  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  A  list  of  earthquakes 
which  had  occurred  in  Spain  suggested  to  him  a  whimsical 
explanation  of  another  list,  consisting  of  the  judicial 
murders  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  If  he  had  thought 
of  a  single  earthquake  and  of  a  single  auto-da-fe ,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  the  two  events  were  wholly 
unconnected ;  but  number  suggests  arithmetical  relation, 
and  fifty  Tenterden  steeples  would  perhaps  be  inseparably 
associated  with  fifty  Goodwin  Sands.  Lord  Stanley’s  speech 
consisted  principally  of  cautions  against  the  abuse  of  statistics, 
and  it  would  perhaps  not  have  been  consistent  in  the 
President  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  a  scientific  Association 
to  explain  that  there  is  no  such  science  as  Statistics,  and  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  method,  scientific  discussion  is  impossible. 

Professor  Leone  Levi’s  paper  on  the  statistics  of  representa¬ 
tion  was  not  without  value,  though  the  discussion  which 
followed  was  vague  enough  for  the  most  unpretending  of 
debating  societies.  There  are  about  twenty  millions  of  people 
in  England,  of  whom  one-fifth — or,  according  to  Mr.  Levi,  one- 
fourth — are  men  past  twenty-one.  Of  a  hundred  men  married 
in  a  year,  three-fourths  signed  their  names;  and,  as  Lord 
Stanley  suggested,  it  would  appear  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  whole  population  is  absolutely  illiterate.  If,  however, 
one-fourth  is  disfranchised  on  the  '  pretext  of  inability  to 
read  and  write,  there  would  remain  three  millions  of 
voters.  In  1864,  469,000  persons  were  apprehended  on 
various  charges,  some  of  them  probably  being  counted  more 
than  once,  and  a  few  being,  as  Professor  Fawcett  sagaciously 
remarked,  perhaps  innocent.  AH,  however,  are  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  pronounced  to  be  unqualified  for  the  franchise.  Two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  adult  male  paupers  are  next 
struck  out  of  the  list,  and  Mr.  Levi  eliminates  another  quarter 
of  a  million,  as  soldiers,  sailors,  and  public  and  private 
servants.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  sergeant  in  the 
army,  a  gardener,  or  a  butler  should  be  disqualified  for  a 
franchise  which  the  day  labourer  is  permitted  to  exercise ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  between  two  and  three  millions  of 
Englishmen  escape  Professor  Levi’s  various  categories  of  ex¬ 
clusion.  His  next  calculation  is  curious,  and  not  absolutely 
uninteresting.  If  representation  is  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  persons,  “for  every  100  votes  there  should  be 
“given  4  to  the  upper,  32  to  the  middle,  and  64  to  the 
“  working-classes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  in  propor- 
“  tion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  each,  of  every  100  votes 
“  83  should  be  given  to  the  upper  classes,  1 3  to  the  middle, 
“  and  4  to  the  working-classes.”  Speculations  of  this  kind 
possess  little  practical  value,  but  figures  of  arithmetic  are 
better  than  figures  of  speech.  AYlien  Professor  Rogers 
objected  that  a  skilled  'artisan  was  a  valuable  machine, 
the  members  of  the  Section  perhaps  felt  that  not  only 
science,  but  statistics,  had  disappeared  in  conventional 
metaphor.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  pursue  an  idle  analogy, 
it  might  be  contended  that  a  machine  has  no  right  to  share  in 
the  government  of  human  beings.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose 
to  observe  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  language  which  attends 
the  confusion  of  party  politics  with  science.  Professor  Levi 
proceeded  to  state  that,  out  of  3,739,505  inhabited  houses, 
3,219,514  were  rented  at  a  lower  rate  than  20?.,  and 
2,000,000  between  3 1.  and  10?.  As,  however,  the  houses 
in  Parliamentary  boroughs  were  not  distinguished  in  the 
table,  this  return  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  existing 
franchise.  In  conclusion,  Professsor  Levi  intimated  his  own 
opinion  that  it  was  better  to  raise  the  claimant  of  a  vote  than 
to  lower  the  franchise.  “  For  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
“  functions  of  a  free  man  in  a  free  State,  the  citizen  must  pre- 
“  pare  himself  by  a  life  unstained  in  character,  high  in  moral 
“  principle,  and  well  trained  in  the  school  of  constitutional 
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“  and  political  government.”  Such  are  the  results  of  statis¬ 
tical  science  as  cultivated  by  the  British  Association.  It  is 
delightful  to  reflect  that  every  10L  householder  is  unstained 
in  character,  high  in  moral  principle,  and  profoundly  versed  in  j 
constitutional  learning.  Unluckily,  the  question  whether  the  j 
working- classes  possess  equally  exalted  qualifications  is  scarcely  | 
solved  by  the  enumeration  of  houses  and  of  rentals. 

Professor  Fawcett  contributed  to  the  advancement  ot  i 
science  the  expression  of  the  opinions  which  lately  found 
favour  at  Brighton,  being  anxious  “  that  every  one,  whatever 
“  class  he  might  belong  to,  should  be  admitted  to  the  fran- 
“  chise,  provided  he  laboured  under  no  mental  or  moral 
“  disqualification.”  The  disqualification  of  being  likely  to 
choose  bad  members,  or  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  mis¬ 
chievous  measures,  is  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  a  philosopher.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Fawcett  shoirld  withhold  the  franchise  from  unfortunate 
patriots  who  happen  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Mr.  Mill, 
indeed,  would  vest  all  electoral  power  in  a  narrow  oligarchy  of 
male  and  female  arithmeticians  capable  of  working  a  sum  in 
the  rule  of  three  ;  but  the  capacity  of  making  a  considerable 
intellectual  effort  is  a  more  intelligible  test  of  political  apti¬ 
tude  than  the  possession  of  rudimentary  accomplishments. 
Serious  politicians  would  not  raise  a  finger  to  decide  between 
universal  suffrage  and  the  enfranchisement  of  all  unconvicted 
students  of  the  alphabet.  The  transfer  of  supremacy  to  either 
constituency  would  equally  deprive  the  educated  and  wealthy 
classes  of  their  present  share  in  the  control  of  public  affairs. 

Lord  Stanley,  who  was  the  only  statesman  present,  had 
some  difficulty  in  checking  the  political  digressions  of  his 
bookish  associates.  He  also  reminded  the  audience  of  one  or 
two  material  topics  which  had  been  overlooked  by  enthusiastic 
Reformers.  A  statistical  return  of  the  proportion  of  voters 
who  actually  vote  would  show  that  the  franchise  is  not 
uniformly  prized  as  an  inestimable  treasure.  Such  a  table 
would  be  still  more  instructive  if  it  enumerated  the  rateable 
value  of  the  holdings  which  confer  an  unexercised  franchise. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  gentry,  the  professional  men,  and  the  wealthy 
tradesmen  of  London  know  that  it  is  useless  to  appear  at  the 
poll-booth.  Even  in  more  enthusiastic  and  equally  balanced 
constituencies  a  large  number  of  electors  habitually  abdicate 
their  rights.  The  statistical  inquirer  may  well  undertake  the 
menial  function  of  collecting  the  facts  for  the  use  of  legislators 
or  of  disputants.  In  observing  that  the  ancient  40s.  freehold 
corresponded  to  a  property  of  30 1.  a  year  in  the  present  day, 
Lord  Stanley  betrayed  a  suspicion  that  the  entire  question 
of  Parliamentary  representation  was  rather  historical  than 
scientific.  Throughout  the  debate,  it  was  evident  that 
Professor  Levi’s  figures  were  regarded  as  irrelevant 
by  himself  as  well  as  by  his  opponents.  Professor 
Rogers  and  Professor  Fawcett  repeated  the  old  Radi¬ 
cal  formulas,  while  more  cautious  politicians  retained 
the  belief  that  the  rule  of  the  majority  is  dangerous  to 
freedom  and  order.  It  is  better  to  avow  a  deliberate  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  limited  Constitution  than,  after  admitting  the 
principle  of  democracy,  to  explain  it  away  in  detail.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Professor  Fawcett’s  theories  may  ulti¬ 
mately  prevail,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  that 
the  result  must  be  either  despotism  or  anarchy ;  but,  for  the 
present,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  highest  degree  of  freedom 
and  good  government  has  been  attained  in  combination  with 
a  restricted  suffrage.  The  earth  is  undoubtedly  replete  with 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  some  astro¬ 
nomers  that  the  planets  may  be  inhabited.  But  modest  and 
prudent  inquirers  decline  to  dogmatize  on  the  possible  felicity 
of  Uranus,  as  they  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  would  maintain  and  continue  the 
wholesome  traditions  of  the  English  Constitution.  Neither 
question  can  be  decided  by  catalogues  of  millions  of  miles,  or 
by  lists  of  inhabited  houses  rated  on  various  rentals. 


AMERICA. 

FEW  things  are  more  extraordinary  than  the  tacit  conces¬ 
sion  of  uncontrolled  power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  not  absolute,  because  he  has  no  motive  or 
opportunity  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
administration,  but  in  all  important  matters  he  seems  to' 
exercise  an  unlimited  discretion.  With  a  revolution  to  efface 
and  a  great  political  society  to  organize,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
no  Parliament,  no  independent  Ministry,  and  no  Opposition  to 
trouble  him.  His  own  accession  to  supreme  authority  is  entirely 
casual,  though  it  may  perhaps  prove  to  have  been  a  happy 
accident.  The  Republican  party  intended  only  to  compliment 
one  of  the  few  Southern  adherents  of  the  Union  by  electing  him 
to  a  sinecure  office  as  the  successor  of  a  certain  Sir.  Hannibal 


Hamlin,  v/ho  is  now  a  Collector  of  Customs.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
however,  had  become  the  arbiter  of  American  policy,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  inherits  prerogatives  utterly  unknown  to  any 
earlier  President.  He  has  hitherto  secured  exemption  from 
criticism,  as,  well  as  from  resistance,  by  a  not  imprudent 
reserve.  The  Democrats  with  whom  he  formerly  acted,  and 
the  Republicans  who  made  him  Vice-President,  are  equally 
unwilling  to  alienate  a  doubtful  partisan ;  and  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists  themselves  have  not  yet  finally  despaired  of  im¬ 
posing  their  policy  on  the  President,  although  he  is 
generally  believed  to  have  determined  on  rejecting  negro 
suffrage.  The  Democratic  State  Conventions  which  are  now 
preparing  for  the  autumn  elections  have  passed  resolutions  in 
support  of  his  system  of  reconstruction,  which  has  itself  been 
but  partially  disclosed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution  will  ultimately  dispute  the  expediency  of 
severe  and  sweeping  proscriptions,  but,  as  long  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  professes  a  desire  to  restore  the  seceding  States  to  the 
Union,  his  efforts  will  be  supported  by  the  Democrats.  The 
Republicans,  while  they  affect  equal  satisfaction  with  the 
measures  which  have  been  hitherto  adopted,  assert  that  the 
re-establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  South  is  only  pro¬ 
visional  and  experimental.  The  repentant  States  are  warned 
that  they  must  prove  their  sincerity  by  choosing  loyal  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  functionaries,  and  that  all  elections  which  are 
unpalatable  to  the  ruling  power  will  be  summarily  disallowed. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Democrats  should  hope  to  recon¬ 
stitute  an  old  alliance,  or  that  their  adversaries  should 
deprecate  the  restoration  of  Southern  influence  in  public 
affairs.  Mr.  Johnson,  having  the  power  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  either  party,  will  be'  flattered  on  both  sides  as  long  as 
he  keeps  his  secret,  or  postpones  his  decision. 

It  has  scarcely  occurred  to  any  American  to  question  the 
right  of  the  President  to  exercise  martial  law  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace.  The  ordinary  Courts,  while  they  display  a 
natural  jealousy  of  military  tribunals,  never  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  jurisdiction  in  conflict  with  the  command  of 
the  President.  Politicians  amuse  themselves  with  conjectures 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Court  which  is  to  try  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  without  venturing  even  to  suggest  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  decided  by  law,  and  not  by  the  will  of  the 
Government.  As  the  more  odious  charges  which  Mr. 
Johnson  formerly  preferred  against  his  rival  have  been  tacitly 
abandoned,  the  only  remaining  pretext  for  a  prosecution  is  the 
technical  crime  of  treason.  Since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Confederate  President,  in  common  with  several  millions 
of  his  countrymen,  levied  war  against  the  United  States,  his 
conviction  or  acquittal  must  be  determined  exclusively  by  the 
construction  of  an  ambiguous  document  which  has  never  yet 
received  a  judicial  interpretation.  If  secession  was  illegal,  and 
therefore  invalid,  the  Confederates  were  citizens  of  the  Union 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end,  and  therefore  they 
were  literally  traitors.  No  serious  lawyer  would  at  present  pro¬ 
nounce  a  confident  anticipation  of  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
Court  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  legal  questions ;  but  a  Court- 
martial,  especially  in  Washington,  would  overrule  in  five 
minutes  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  right  of  secession  which 
formerly  commanded  general  assent.  If  any  faint  regard  for 
law  still  lingers  among  the  triumphant  Unionists,  the  trial  of 
the  supposed  assassins  must  have  satisfied  them  that  military 
tribunals  are  superior  to  the  prejudices  and  scruples  of  pro¬ 
fessional  lawyers.  The  unfortunate  keeper  of  the  Anderson- 
ville  prison  has  found  it  useless  to  plead  that  a  Court-martial 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  his  case.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  those  who  conduct  the  prosecution  have  become  ashamed 
of  a  part  of  the  indictment  which  had  been  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  a  malignant  imputation  on  an  illustrious 
adversary.  Wirtz  is  no  longer  accused  of  conspiring  with 
General  Lee  to  maltreat  Federal  prisoners;  and  as  he  is  also 
charged  with  several  murders,  it  must  have  been  thought  super¬ 
fluous  to  proceed  with  the  indictment  for  conspiracy.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  victims  of  his  supposed  crimes  are  described  as  persons 
unknown,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Wirtz  was  not  really  in 
the  habit  ol  shooting,  stabbing,  and  beating  to  death  captive 
soldiers  against  whom  he  can  scarcely  have  felt  personal 
animosity.  If  the  man  is  guilty,  he  deserves  to  be  hanged ; 
but  the  judgment  of  a  Court-martial  will  not  support,  by  its 
moral  weight,  the  inevitable  sentence  of  death. 

Confidence  appears  still  to  be  reposed  in  the  moderation  and 
prudence  of  the  President,  but  thus  far  he  has  not  recalled 
liis  truculent  amnesty  or  modified  its  practical  application. 
According  to  a  loose  estimate,  twenty-five  thousand  excepted 
persons  have  petitioned  lor  pardon,  and  less  than  a  hundred 
pardons  have  been  granted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
unsuccessful  applicants  have  done  nothing  morally  wrong,  and 
that  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  they  V**  -e  not  legally  bound 
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to  prefer  their  allegiance  to  their  respective  States  to  then- 
connection  with  the  Union.  Their  guilt  consisted  in  mistaking 
the  relative  strength  of  the  South,  and  a  defeat  involving  the 
abolition  of  their  favourite  institution  might  have  been  thought 
a  sufficient  punishment.  The  mass  of  their  acconrplices  have 
necessarily  been  relieved  from  penal  consequences,  and  the 
only  distinctive  crime  of  the  great  majority  of  outlaws 
consists  in  the  possession  of  the  moderate  competence 
of  4,000k  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  lived,  no  party  in  the 
North  would  have  ever  dreamed  of  the  proscription  which 
is  universally  approved  or  tolerated  because  it  has  been 
issued  by  Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  President  is  bloodthirsty  or  cruel,  but  he 
has  more  than  once  displayed  an  inclination  to  effect  a 
great  social  and  economical  revolution.  If  the  property  of 
the  wealthier  classes  in  the  South  is  ultimately  confiscated  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution,  the  danger  which  will  ensue  to 
property  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  will  be  regarded  with  just 
satisfaction.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  harsh  policy  of 
the  President  may  be  explained  by  his  desire  to  retain  a  hold 
■over  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  the 
temporary  disfranchisement  and  continued  uneasiness  of  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  Confederate  population  might  be 
endured,  as  one  of  the  irregularities  which  necessarily  follow  a 
great  political  convulsion.  If  the  amnesty  is  enforced  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  letter,  Mr.  Johnson  will  have  followed,  with 
remarkable  accuracy,  the  precedent  of  Russian  dealings  with 
unnatural  rebellions  in  Poland.  General  Mouravieff  drew 
precisely  similar  distinctions  between  treasonable  landowners 
and  peasants  who  had  remained  below  the  level  of  disloyal 
patriotism. 

Experience  alone  can  show  whether  a  levelling  policy  is 
popular  even  with  the  class  which  may  be  expected  to  benefit 
by  the  plunder  of  the  rich.  The  nobler  races  regard  then- 
leaders  with  sympathy  rather  than  with  envy,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy 
would  consent  to  rob  their  officers  on  the  failure  of  their 
common  enterprise.  The  Conventions  which  have  hitherto 
been  elected  in  the  South  represent  the  poorer  classes  only, 
inasmuch  as  the  owners  of  20,000  dollars  have  been  excluded 
from  the  polls  in  default  of  a  pardon  ;  yet  the  Convention  of 
Mississippi  has  memorialized  the  President  in  favour  of  a 
genuine  amnesty,  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  Tennessee  has  failed 
to  procure  a  conforming  majority  by  insolent  interference 
with  the  elections.  The  few  dissentients  who  deserted  the 
weaker  side  during  the  contest  are,  justly  or  unjustly, 
distrusted  as  renegades  and  traitors  to  their  States.  The 
defeated  party  is  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  consequences 
of  failure,  but  not  to  admit  that  it  has  been  guilty  of 
a  crime.  On  the  whole,  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  harmony 
is  likely  to  benefit  by  the  lapse  of  time.  As  angry  passions 
subside,  there  will  be  less  and  less  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
gradually  even  Americans  may  begin  to  suspect  that  a 
dictatorship  is  an  anomaly  when  the  commonwealth  no  longer 
requires  extraordinary  aid.  There  is,  fortunately,  little  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  North  and  the  South  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  emancipated  slaves.  It  is  the  interest  of 
cotton-growers  that  the  negroes  should  work  for  reasonable 
wages,  and  if  the  coloured  population  prefers,  as  in  Jamaica, 
a  life  of  idleness,  it  will  receive  neither  sympathy  nor  support 
from  the  North.  Moderate  Republicans  admit  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  coloured  regiments  to  maintain  order  in  the 
Southern  States  can  only  be  justified  by  temporary  considera¬ 
tions  of  military  convenience.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
dreaded  abolition  of  slavery  should  provoke  so  little  violence 
or  passion. 


MORE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

SIR  F.  GOLDSMID  is  hard  upon  us.  He  has  dragged 
us  down  to  Reading,  and  made  us  say  the  thing  we  have 
not  said.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  “  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
“  writers  in  the  Saturday  Review."  We  can  quite  believe  it. 
We  have  not  offered  him  an  invitation  to  contribute  to  these 
columns  ;  and,  conjecturing  the  literary  attainments  of  the 
Berkshire  M.P.’s  from  what  we  know  of  their  oratorical 
powers,  we  are  not  likely  to  do  so.  But  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  us  is  no  reason  for  making  us  say  what 
we  never  said.  We  never  thought  “  that  Exhibitions  such 
“  as  that  which  was  opened  on  Wednesday  were  not  cal- 
“  culated  to  benefit  the  different  localities  in  which  they  were 
“  held  ” ;  and  certainly  we  never  said  anything  about 
“  localities,”  which  is  a  word  we  are  glad  to  leave  to  more 
accomplished  “  literary  men.”  Indeed,  what  we  think  about 
Industrial  Exhibitions  i^  that  they  are  especially  qualified  to 
benefit,  in  a  very  practical  sense,  their  respective  “localities.” 


An  Industrial  Exhibition  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  local 
tact  and  management.  It  combines  every  sort  of  interest  of 
the  personal  and  local  character.  It  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
great  publican  interest  and  the  railway  company,  by  bringing 
strangers  into  the  town.  It  is  generally  got  up  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  official,  who  embodies  the  public  spirit,  that  is,  the 
pecuniary  interests,  of  the  town.  It  unites  the  attractions  of  a 
race- week,  a  bazaar  and  archery  meeting  and  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  and  picnic.  It  gives  the  local  shopkeepers  and  mayors  of 
such  distinguished  municipalities  as  Basingstoke,  Newbury, 
and  Maidenhead,  the  rare  chance  of  “marching  in  their 
“  official  robes  in  procession  from  the  town-clerk’s  office  to 
“  the  town-hall,”  and  seating  themselves  within  three  feet 
of  lord-lieutenants,  bishops,  and  county  magnates.  It 
gives  occasion  to  many  and  festive  luncheons  offered  by  the 
local  lawyer  and  banker,  which  may  some  day  be  repaid  by 
dinners  at  the  local  parks  and  halls.  It  affords  a  cheap  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  local  squires  to  show  off  their  majolica  and  pic¬ 
tures,  their  jewelled  dirks,  tazzas,  and  bronzes.  It  conciliates 
the  local  vendors  of  bonnets,  cold  pies,  and  peaches.  It  calls 
out  all  the  “  Odd  Fellows  and  other  societies,”  the  Volunteer 
corps,  the  choir,  and  the  parochial  clergy.  It  decorates 
unwonted  stewards  with  authoritative  rvhite  rosettes.  It 
promotes  great  fuss,  heat,  and  feasting ;  and,  above  all,  it 
creates  a  vent  for  an  enormous  amount  of  jjent-up  eloquence 
and  local  humour  and  local  rhetoric.  Especially  does  an 
Industrial  Exhibition  afford  opportunities  for  setting  up  new 
calves  and  fresh  tabernacles  for  the  worship  of  Prince  Albert 
and  the  Working-man,  the  last  gods  added  to  the  British 
Pantheon.  An  Industrial  Exhibition  makes  a  dull  midland 
county  town  give  itself  metropolitan  airs,  and  for  a  few  days 
make-believe  that  it  is  quite  a  London  or  Paris.  Such  being 
our  estimate  of  these  entertainments,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
say  that  Industrial  Exhibitions  do  not  benefit  “their  respec- 
“  tive  localities.”  So  long  as  localities  love  a  little  swagger 
and  display,  and  so  long  as  localities  put  money  in  their 
pockets  by  these  Exhibitions,  so  long  will  they,  in  the  most 
practical  sense,  be  benefited  by  them.  Besides  which,  they 
are  a  great  boon  to  the  newspapers  in  the  dullest  season  of  the 
year ;  and  as  they  bid  fair  to  supersede  “  extra-Parliamentary 
“  utterances,”  and  certainly  give  a  larger  exercising-ground  for 
hobbies  and  nonsense  to  curvet  upon  than  the  dry  hard  business 
of  political  explanations,  they  are,  merely  as  a  novelty,  rather 
a  godsend.  Moreover,  as  fools  and  folly  are  said  to  be  getting 
scarce,  and  as  Industrial  Exhibitions  seem  to  invite  even  the 
wisest  of  men  to  pour  out  the  accumulated  and  surcharged 
scraps  of  thought  which  human  nature  must  secrete  about 
everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular,  they  have 
their  value  in  the  great  economy  of  things.  Who  knows,  for 
example,  whether  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Stanley  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  might  not,  but  for  the  wholesome  relief 
afforded  by  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  be  reduced  to  spurt  out 
bunkum  in  Parliament  and  Convocation  ? 

The  Reading  Exhibition  is  called  an  Industrial  Exhibition, 
but  in  what  sense  we  cannot  conceive.  It  comprises  the 
cream  of  the  show-houses  in  Berkshire.  The  Queen,  who 
conies  forward  only  as  a  Berkshire  lady  (her  grandfather 
was  proud  of  being  a  Berkshire  farmer),  sends  the  Cellini 
shield;  Mr.  Morrison  sends  Gibson’s  “Venus,”  and  there 
are  all  sorts  of  “objects  of  bigotry  and  virtue,”  minia¬ 
ture  cabinets  and  ivories.  All  this  is  a  very  splendid 
expansion  of  Attenborough’s  shop,  and  a  respectable  shadow 
of  South  Kensington;  but  where  is  the  “  industriality ” 
of  it  ?  The  Reading  show  may  be  a  pleasant  lounge ;  but 
as  there  is  scarcely  the  faintest  trace  of  the  Islington  and 
Covent  Garden  working-man’s  art  in  it,  our  recent  strictures 
scarcely  apply  to  it,  and  therefore  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  might  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble  of  vindicating  from  our  aspersions  a 
sort  of  thing  which  we  never  aspersed.  If  it  is  anything,  the 
collection  at  Reading  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Loan  Collections 
which  are  circulated  from  South  Kensington.  To  be  sure,  in 
a  corner  may  be  discovered,  by  a  curious  inquirer,  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  natives  of  Berkshire,  in  the  shape  of  some 
“  quilting,  crochet-work,  wax  flowers,”  and  a  few  bits  of 
inlaid  wood.  All  this  is  recommended  as  a  great  instrument 
of  education,  and  a  certain  mode  of  raising  geniuses  as  thick 
as  blackberries.  And  what  we  are  asked  to  believe  is,  that  if 
the  carver  of  a  teapot  out  of  a  cherry-stone  could  see  the 
Cellini  shield,  the  hidden  spark  of  genius  smouldering  within 
him  would  instantly  take  fire,  and  all  Berkshire  would  be 
ablaze  with  a  perfect  constellation  of  artists.  This  is  the  theory, 
if  we  understand  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  gorgeous  rhetoric. 
But  then  he  seems  to  forget  that  at  Reading  they  charge  a 
shilling,  or  on  by-days  sixpence,  for  entrance,  and  that  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  visitors  are  not  working-men, 
but  of  the  class  who  in  London  pay  their  shillings  at  the  door 
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of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  may  be  very  true,  at  any  rate  it 
is  very  eloquent  and  fine  to  say,  that  the  want  of  our  age  is 
“  some  mode  of  developing  genius.”  We  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  that  “this  working  everyday  world  wants  suggestive 
“  instances  to  awaken  in  men’s  minds  their  higher  energies,  and 
“  to  remind  them  that  they  possess  unsuspected  powers.”  But 
what  we  do  not  see  is  how  an  Industrial  Exhibition  is 
this  Promethean  spark  which  is  to  ignite  what  the  eloquent 
Bishop  calls  “  the  tinder  ”  of  our  minds.  Anyhow  we  own 
to  an  apprehension,  knowing  what  an  amount  of  pretence, 
conceit,  impudence,  and  ignorance  there  is  already  in  the  world, 
that  we  may  be  encouraging  the  growth  of  these  qualities  by 
the  suggestion  that  all  of  us  have  so  much  latent  genius  and 
such  undoubted  capacities  of  becoming  Watts,  Newtons, 
Phidiases,  Miltons,  and  Bishops  of  Oxford.  We  much  doubt 
whether  we  are  hiding  so  many  talents ;  and  if  some  of  us 
are  the  unconscious  possessors  of  unsuspected  powers,  a  good 
many  of  us  not  only  suspect,  but  claim,  powers  which  it  is 
quite  certain  we  do  not  possess.  For  a  single  mute  inglorious 
genius,  kept  down  by  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity,  there 
is  alive  a  noisy  and  insolent  score  of  shallow  impostors  and 
frothy  charlatans.  We  do  not  want  this  breed  encouraged. 
Berkshire  had  better  improve  its  pigs,  in  which  the  county 
has  won  legitimate  triumphs,  than  suggest  to  all  its  ugly 
ducks — Andersen’s  tale  saves  us  the  trouble  of  saying  geese — 
that  they  are  undeveloped  swans.  For  it  really  comes  to  this, 
if  we  are  to  take  the  Bishop’s  speech  as  anything  more  than 
a  favourable  specimen  of  his  most  successful  rhetoric,  that 
genius,  though  it  may  be  hidden  genius,  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  And  more  than  this ;  if  a  single  visit  to  the  Town 
Hall  at  Reading  is  enough  to  bid  the  hidden  seed  start  into 
instant  and  prolific  vitality,  surely  it  might  be  thought  that 
life,  with  all  its  chances,  would  some  time  or  other  pre¬ 
sent  the  vivifying  moment,  even  without  a  sight  of  the  “  tinted 
“  Venus  ”  or  a  Florentine  bronze.  If  we  are  all  of 
us  so  very  tindery  and  inflammable,  there  are  sparks 
enough  flitting  and  flashing  about  the  world.  Nor  is 
the  Bishop  quite  consistent.  In  his  exordium  he  descanted, 
and  truly  as  well  as  eloquently,  on  the  mystery  and 
might  and  marvel  of  genius.  Study,  application,  intense 
thought,  a  careful  chain  of  reasoning — these  are  not  the  means 
by  which  the  triumphs  of  humanity  are  Avon.  Discoveries 
leap  out  full-groAvn  by  accident,  and  flash  into  instant  life  by 
intuition,  by  inspiration,  as  it  were.  All  this  is  Avell  said. 
But  then  the  orator  goes  on  to  say  that  though  this  is  very 
true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  though  the  greatest  successes  and 
discoveries  have  been  the  result  of  no  preparation  Avhatei'er, 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  there  ought  to  be  every  preparation, 
every  aid,  every  encouragement,  every  stimulus  to  produce 
by  artificial  means  that  Avhich  hitherto  has  grown  and  flourished 
by  no  means  and  no  culture  at  all;  and,  moreover,  that 
among  all  possible  modes  of  bringing  out  the  secret  strength 
of  every  man’s  intellect  an  Industrial  Exhibition  is  the  great 
talisman.  It  is  the  Iphigenia  which  is  to  transform  and 
glorify  every  Cyaion.  The  Bishop’s  argument  seems  to  mean 
this.  Not  knoAving  what  he  Avas  about,  the  inventor  of 
locomotives  stumbled  on  a  locomotive — Ave  take  the  Bishop’s 
own  instance ;  therefore,  if  you  bring  a  blacksmith  from  the 
Ilsley  Doaviis  into  the  machinery  department,  he  Avill  most 
likely  show  all  the  Stephenson  and  Watt  Avhich  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  him,  and  in  every  other  blacksmith  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  though  he  perhaps  is  not  aware  of  his  own  gifts.  The 
excursion  train,  sixpence  at  the  door,  and  the  Queen’s  shield, 
will  turn  out  at  least  a  hundred  as  good  as  Quintin  Matsys 
himself.  We  doubt  it ;  and  though  Ave  hardly  dare  to  say  it, 
the  Avorld  would  be  a  great  bore  if  all  our  smiths  Avere 
Cellinis  or  Matsyses.  What,  for  example,  Avould  the 
Church  of  England  be  if  all  its  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates, 
perpetual  and  stipendiary,  Avere  all  Wilberforce'S  ? 

The  Bishop’s  good  taste,  as  Avell  as  good  sense,  saved  him 
from  one  of  the  clerical  platitudes  Avhich  these  Industrial 
Exhibitions  bring  out.  He  did  not  say,  as  on  similar 
occasions  some  clergymen  say,  that  to  encourage  the 
working-man  to  model  the  village  church  in  elder  pith, 
and  then  to  tell  him  that  he  is  an  artist,  is  a  triumph  of 
religion.  Neither  Christian  missions,  nor  the  extension  of 
the  parochial  system,  nor  the  excellence  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,  Avere  connected  in  any  way,  as  far  as  the  Bishop 
spoke,  with  the  Reading  Exhibition.  But  fools  rush  in — Ave 
mean,  county  members  Avalk  airily — Avhere  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  fears  to  tread.  Mr.  Benyon  boldly  announced  the 
connection  between  religion  and  Industrial  Exhibitions,  en¬ 
larging  on  the  value  of  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ; 
and  he  quoted  the  Venus  de  Medicis  as  a  crucial  instance  of  the 
influence  of  religion  on  the  production  of  the  best  works  of  art. 
Now,  remembering  Iioav  Praxiteles  procure  1  his  models,  Avho 


those  models  Avere,  and  the  particular  cultus  Avhich  Avas  paid 
to  Aphrodite  Pandemos,  it  was  quite  as  avcII  that  the  Bishop 
“  had  left  the  hall  ”  before  Mr.  Benyon  made  this  speech.  If 
it  meant  anything,  it  means  that  the  “  tinted  Venus  ”  ought 
to  be  placed  over  the  altar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Reading — Avhich  is 
a  view  of  high  art  that  at  any  rate  Avould  increase  the  con¬ 
gregation.  A  few  more  speeches  such  as  Mr.  Benyon’s  Avould 
reconcile  us  not  ’only  to  the  local,  but  national,  and  even 
oecumenical,  uses  of  Industrial  Exhibitions.  If,  in  days  Avhen 
a  laugh  is  scarce,  they  bring  out  follies  of  such  Arast  dimen¬ 
sions  as  this  religious  purpose  of  the  Medician  Venus,  Ave  hope 
that  there  may  be  many  Reading  Exhibitions  and  many 
Benyons.  The  honourable  knight  of  the  shire  is  himself  a 
strong  proof  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  vieiv.  An  Industrial 
Exhibition  has  lor  once  brought  out  a  spark  of  high  genius, 
and  a  county  member  is  greater  than  he  or  his  friends  gave 
him  credit  lor  being.  Mr.  Benyon’s  tinder  has  been  ignited, 
and  he  has  certainly  coruscated  in  these  original  vieivs  about 
the  religiosity  of  Venus. 


LAMORICIERE. 

nnilE  grave  has  closed  over  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of 
.1  French  soldiers.  TAventy  or  thirty  years  ago  Algeria 
was  really  a  school  of  Avar,  and,  among  all  the  pupils  who- 
learnt  there  the  stern  art  of  fighting,  no  one  was  more  distin¬ 
guished,  more  active,  or  of  a  higher  character  than  the  young 
officer  after Avards  knoivn  to  fame  as  General  Lamoriciere. 
Noav  that  Algeria  is  conquered,  and  none  but  border  tribes- 
ignorant  of  the  relative  strength  of  civilization  and  barbarism 
dare  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  France,  the  French  soldier 
has  little  chance  of  distinction,  and  learns  scarcely  anything 
except  that  patient  resolution  Avhich  sustains  a  man  in  the 
tedious  discharge  of  duties  Avhich  bring  no  credit  and  attract 
no  notice.  But  Avhile  Algeria  Avas  being  conquered,  there  Avas- 
a  career  opened  to  an  enterprising  young  officer  on  Avhich 
men  like  Lamoriciere  could  not  fail  to  seize.  At  no  time,, 
perhaps,  Avas  the  Avarfare  in  Algeria  of  a  kind  to  instruct 
even  those  Avho  carried  it  on  most  successfully  in  those  higher 
and  larger  operations  Avhich  demand  and  develop  military 
genius.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  none  of  the- 
Algerian  celebrities  ever  shoAved  the  highest  qualities  of  a. 
general;  and  Lamoriciere  Avas  no  exception,  for  even  if  it 
was  impossible  that  the  highest  genius  should  have  succeeded, 
on  the  conditions  Avhich  he  was  obliged  to  accept  when  he 
tried,  in  his  later  life,  to  command  an  army,  yet  his  very 
Avant  of  success  shoAved  at  least  a  Avant  of  judgment  and  of  that 
perception  of  impossibilities  Avhich  a  great  commander  always 
possesses.  But  no  better  field  than  Algeria  Avas  ever  offered 
for  the  display  of  those  personal  qualities  of  courage,  dash, 
fortitude,  and  the  poiver  of  inspiriting  his  subordinates  and 
winning  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  by  Avhich  an  officer 
wins  his  Avay  to  distinction  in  the  service.  The  original 
destination  of  Lamoriciere  had  been  to  the  Engineers ;  bp.t 
he  could  not  bear  that  fighting  should  be  going  on, 
chance  of  distinction  and  of  a  brilliant  career  should  lie  open, 
and  that  he  should  miss  the  opportunity.  He  sought  advance¬ 
ment  and  fame  in  the  Avild  warfare  of  Algeria,  and  he  found 
Avhat  he  aimed  at.  Step  by  step,  by  one  brilliant  action  alter 
another,  he  forced  himself  upon  the  notice  of  his  superiors, 
and  won  the  admiration  of  the  army.  At  length,  after  some 
years  of  continuous  service,  he  Avas  chosen  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  those  operations  Avhich  led  to  the  utter  defeat  of' 
Abd-el-Kader  and  the  pacification  of  the  country.  And  success 
in  Algeria  was  in  those  days  not  merely  a  key  to  military 
glory,  but  it  Avas  associated  Avith  the  hopes  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  dynasty  that  then  held  the  throne  of  France.  The  Orleans 
family  did  its  utmost  to  bind  up  its  honour  and  its  interests 
Avith  the  army  of  Algeria,  and  the  Duke  of  Aumale  showed 
personally  in  the  field  those  great  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  Avhich  most  unfortunately  have  failed,  through  adverse 
circumstances,  to  be  of  the  profit  to  France  and  to  Europe 
Avhich  they  most  certainly  Avould  have  been  had  fortune  per¬ 
mitted  their  exhibition  on  a  suitable  scale.  Lamoriciere — 
Avho  Avas  in  many  respects  the  model,  not  only  of  the  French 
soldier,  but  of  the  French  gentleman — Avas  a  Avorthy  partner  in 
the  concluding  scenes  of  the  Algerian  contest ;  and  his  name 
was  never  sullied  either  by  those  private  scandals  Avhich 
darkened  the  reputation  of  one  noted  Algerian  commander,  or 
by  those  frightful  cruelties  which  threiv  almost  as  black  a 
shade  over  the  fame  of  another. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Lamoriciere,  avIio  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  had  been 
alloAved  to  act,  he  Avould  easily  have  saved  the  Orleans 
dynasty.  The  revolution  succeeded  because  the  head  of  the 
State  held  a  theory  totally  incongruous  Avith  his  position. 
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Louis  Philippe  believed  that,  as  ho  bad  been  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  he  was  bound  to  abdicate 
his  throne  when  the  voice  of  the  people  called  on  him  to  give 
up  what  he  had  received  from  the  nation.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  which  heightens  the  personal  character  of  Louis  PiiiurrE 
in  this  strange  belief,  for  it  shows  how  little  truth  there  was 
in.  the  charges  of  crafty  self-seeking  which  were  so  often  and 
so  freely  brought  against  him.  But  no  curiew  of  the  duties 
of  a  king  could  be  more  absurd,  and  none  could  make  all  good 
government  so  utterly  impossible.  As,  however,  his  Sovereign 
chose  to  run  away,  and  Louis  Philippe,  the  descendant  of  in¬ 
numerable  Bourbons,  considered  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  become 
Mr.  Smith  and  hurry  off  to  England,  Lamoriciere  and  his 
brother  officers  had  no  choice  but  to  submit ;  and  they  sub¬ 
mitted  with  a  readiness  which  at  least  spared  Paris  and 
Prance  the  pangs  of  protracted  doubt  and  anxiety.  When  the 
disastrous  revolution  of  June  broke  out,  and  the  streets  of  Paris 
ran  with  blood,  Lamoriciere  immediately  placed  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Cavaignac,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  success 
with  which  that  wild  burst  of  popular  madness  and  blood¬ 
thirstiness  was  encountered  and  overcome.  And  when  the 
Republican  Government  wras  once  fairly  instituted,  Lamoriciere 
firmly  supported  it.  A  Legitimist  by  birth,  and  an  Orleanist 
Through  the  sympathies  and  associations  of  his  military  life,  he, 
like  many  eminent  men  of  both  those  parties,  thought 
that  the  true  interests  of  France  demanded  the  continuance 
of  the  Republic.  The  obvious  danger  was  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  restore  the  Empire,  and  the  leading  men 
under  the  Republic  thought  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  avert 
this  danger  if  they  managed  the  Republic  so  as  to  prevent 
the  supreme  power  resting  with  the  President.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  expected  the  Republic  to  last.  There 
was  no  chance  of  that ;  for  France  had  no  real  wish  for  a 
Republic,  and  the  classes  that  had  anything  to  lose  compre¬ 
hend  all  their  political  wishes  in  the  one  absorbing  desire  to 
repress  socialism.  But  the  Republic  might,  it  was  supposed, 
be  made  for  a  time  into  a  government  something  like  the 
constitutional  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  only  without  a 
King.  If  the  same  set  of  men,  acting  on  the  same  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  conducted  affairs  and  led  the  Chambers,  the  result 
might  be  similar  enough  to  that  established  under  the  Orleans 
system  to  give  France  breathing- time  to  declare  who  should 
occupy  the  position  which,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his 
country,  Louis  Philippe  had  abandoned.  The  attempt  in  a 
great  measure  succeeded.  The  foreign  policy  of  France  was 
forced  back  into  the  old  groove,  and  was,  if  anything,  more 
reactionary  than  before  the  revolution  of  February  had 
proclaimed  the  fraternity  of  republican  nations.  Steps  were 
also  being  taken  to  make  the  home  affairs  of  France  go  back 
into  their  ancient  channel,  when  the  President,  seeing  that 
he  had  the  choice  between  safe  insignificance  and  a  daring 
snatch  at  empire,  chose  the  darker  and  bolder  alternative. 

Naturally,  Lamoriciere  was  one  of  the  victims  on  whom  the 
authors  of  the  coup  d'etat  were  most  anxious  to  seize.  He 
was  driven  into  exile,  his  name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the 
French  army,  and  he  had  the  bitterness  of  seeing  the  new 
Empire  triumphant,  and  of  knowing  that,  when  the  armies  of 
France  were  sent  into  a  great  field  of  war,  other  and  far 
inferior  generals  would  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
commanding  them. 

Since  then  he  has  been  chiefly  brought  before  the  notice  of 
Europe  by  his  unfortunate  acceptance  of  the  impossible  task 
of  defending  the  Pope’s  territories  with  the  Pope’s  army.  The 
whole  scheme  was  an  utter  mistake  ;  but  we  who  are  now 
wise  after  the  event  may  easily  see,  if  we  will  pause  to  reflect, 
that  it  was  a  mistake  which  an  able  man  might  easily  commit. 

How  was  Lamoriciere,  living  as  he  did  in  Catholic  and 
Legitimist  circles,  and  stirred  by  the  exhortations  of  some  who 
had  been  considered  among  the  leading  statesmen  of 
France,  to  guess  that  the  zeal  for  maintaining  the  Pope’s 
territory  intact  and  sacred  was  really  hollow  and  little 
better  than  a  sham?  If  the  Catholic  world  had  believed 
in  the  duty  and  glory  and  pious  delight  of  fighting 
for  the  Romagna,  as  the  Crusaders  believed  in  the  duty 
and  delight  of  fighting  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  why 
should  not  Lamoriciere  have  led  an  army  which  might 
have  driven  back  the  impious  legions  of  Italy  far  beyond  the 
holy  frontier  ?  What  broke  up  the  whole  enterprise  and  ended 
Lamoriciere’ s  mission  in  the  inglorious  field  of  Castel-Fidardo, 
when  one  of  the  first  soldiers  of  his  time  had  the  painful  task 
of  commanding  a  miscellaneous  horde  of  mercenary  fugitives, 
was  simply  that,  when  the  critical  time  came,  the  Catholic 
world  showed  that  either  it  did  not  regard  the  maintenance  of 
the  Papal  possessions  as  a  sacred  duty,  or,  if  it  did,  that 
it  did  not  care  about  fulfilling  sacred  duties.  It  might 
have  been  very  different  if  there  had  been  any  chance  I  The  regret. 


of  the  Pope  being  driven  altogether  out  of  Rome ;  but  to 
subject  permanently  large  numbers  of  outlying  Italians  to  the 
transparent  miseries  of  ecclesiastical  government  did  not 
seem  so  very  holy  and  imperative  a  duty  to  the  lay  Catholic 
world  as  it  did  to  the  ecclesiastical.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
secular  feeling ;  but  the  leading  Catholic  nations  have  become 
almost  as  much  secularized  as  the  leading  Protestant  nations. 
They  would  fight  for  what  they  considered  the  essentials  of 
their  faith,  and  would  resent  any  attack  on  the  Church 
to  overlook  which  would  touch  their  worldly  sense  of 
honour ;  but  they  are  inclined  to  restrain  the  bearing 
of  religion  on  temporal  affairs  within  the  narrowest  pos¬ 
sible  limits.  If  Lamoriciere  had  not  lived  some  time  in 
exile,  and  if  he  had  not  had  his  judgment  warped  by  the 
influence  of  friends  whose  hatred  of  the  Empire  and  of  Italy 
had  blinded  them,  he  would  probably  have  seen  the  truth  as 
clearly  as  any  one  else,  and  would  have  known  that  to  go  to 
defend  the  Romagna  with  such  troops  as  the  Papal  Court 
could  raise  or  buy  was  to  start  on  an  utterly  hopeless 
errand.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  penalties  which  exile  and 
misfortune  bring  with  them  that  those  who  are  thus 
removed  from  free  intercourse  with  their  countrymen,  and 
from  the  practical  conduct  of  affairs,  lose  their  hold 
on  facts,  and  are  liable  to  be  much  too  easily  swayed  by 
theorists,  fanatics,  and  violent  partisans.  Personally,  Lamo- 
eiciere,  though  he  did  no  good  to  the  side  he  espoused,  except 
perhaps  to  instil  the  conviction  that  no  military  abilities  could 
make  it  succeed,  lost  nothing  in  character  or  reputation.  He 
had  devoted  himself  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  good  cause ; 
in  spite  of  all  his  bright  recollections  of  leading  real  French 
soldiers,  he  had  condescended  to  command  the  motley,  un¬ 
trained,  unsoldierly  troops  of  the  Pope,  and  he  had  only  yielded 
to  an  adverse  force  that  was  manifestly  overwhelming.  He 
had  done  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  retired  again  into- 
a  privacy  where  he  was  followed  by  the  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  friends,  and  by  the  kindly  sympathy  of  all  who- 
knew  what  he  had  done  for  the  honour  of  the  arms  of  France. 


THE  BRISTOL  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

sT O  one  who  has  a  human  heart  to  feel  will  doubt  that 
the  Bristol  operatives  have  been  very  hardly  used. 
A  custom  ■which  in  this  age  may  be  called  venerable,  as  it 
has  now  extended  over  ten  years,  has  established  that  a  Prime 
Minister’s  vacation  is  the  lawful  property  of  provincial 
audiences.  It  is  evidently  only  by  a  piece  of  extreme  mal¬ 
administration  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  had  the  gout  at  such 
a  time.  It  is  a  defiance  of  the  lawful  prerogative  of  the 
working-man,  and  an  interference  with  his  most  important 
interests.  A  Prime  Minister  may  be  useful  during  the  Session 
of  Parliament  in  passing  measures  which  facilitate  the  work¬ 
man’s  labours.  But  his  business  during  August  and  September 
is  far  more  vital,  because  he  then  interferes  with  the  work¬ 
man’s  enjoyment  of  his  holiday.  To  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  it  is,  indeed,  a 
strange  kind  of  holiday.  The  only  salient  point  of  the 
speech  which  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  made,  if  he  had 
gone  to  Bristol,  would  have  been  a  bad  joke  about  the  young 
women  present,  and  the  probability  of  their  being  soon, 
married.  A  joke  of  equally  good  calibre  would  probably 
have  been  furnished  them  by  their  own  rector,  whenever  he 
undertook  to  improve  their  minds  by  a  suburban  lecture. 
But  it  is  something  to  hear  a  great  Prime  Minister  make  a 
very  small  joke.  The  consciousness  that  a  man  for  whose 
decision  France  and  Russia  have  looked  with  anxiety  is  im¬ 
provising  small  chaff  to  grinning  females  for  your  amusement, 
is  ennobling  to  humanity,  and  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of 
sentient  beings.  Besides,  the  appearance  of  a  Prime  Minister 
as  part  of  an  autumn  raree-show  is  in  itself  a  sublime 
testimony  to  the  progress  of  civilization  in  our  great 
country.  There  was  a  time  when  the  working-man  tvas 
content  with  far  less  elevating  sights.  The  agility  of  a 
long- tailed  monkey,  or  the  conjuring  tricks  of  a  mounte¬ 
bank,  used  to  furnish  the  holiday  enjoyments  of  those  who 
now  insist  upon  Prime  Ministers  and  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer.  Every  symptom  of  a  more  fastidious  and  more 
delicate  taste  in  the  working- classes  is  to  be  hailed  as  an 
improvement,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  enjoyment 
upon  which  it  is  exercised.  That  distinguished  politicians  are 
now  required  to  excite  the  same  curiosity  which  used  to  be 
easily  raised  by  the  grosser  performers  who  preceded  them, 
shows  that  the  working-men  are  becoming  thorough  con¬ 
noisseurs.  The  fact  ought  to  take  its  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  merits  by  which  Mr.  Raines  annually  establishes  their  right 
to  the  six-pound  franchise. 

however,  lias  not  been  confined  to  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Bristol  alone.  Their  loss  is  easily  repaired. 
There  are  plenty  of  younger  “lions”  about,  even  if  the  king 
of  autumnal  exhibitors  is  away.  They  have  already  made  an 
attack  (though  an  unsuccessful  one)  upon  .Mr.  Gladstone,  who, 
if  he  cannot  provide  jokes  for  the  women,  can  preach  a  lay 
sermon  as  well  as  any  man  ;  and  there  still  remains  Sir  Charles 
W  ood,  ■whose  speeches,  if  they  do  not  charm  the  ear,  impose  a 
severe  and  profitable  exercise  on  the  understanding.  The  Bristol 
folk  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  do  not  send  for  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  for  they  hardly  know  what  a  Minister  really  is  until 
they  have  seen  and  heard  him.  Whoever  they  may  succeed 
in  trapping,  their  show  will  be  just  as  lively.  But  this 
refusal  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  an  ominous  look.  Graver 
interpretations  are  affixed  to  it  than  the  newspapers  care  to 
print,  and  doubts  are  freely  expressed  whether  he  may  not  be 
compelled  some  months  hence  to  forego  a  meeting  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Bristol  gathering ;  and  the  substitute  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  men  of  Bristol  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  “  sent  for  ”  to  replace  his 
chief  at  a  more  distant  period.  The  position  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  reference  to  the  succession  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberals,  which  must  fall  vacant  before  long,  has  altered  a 
good  deal  within  the  last  few  months.  His  mishap  at  Oxford 
was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  them  creditable  to 
the  University  and  some  of  them  very  much  the  reverse. 
But  it  has  had  one  effect,  little  intended  probably  by 
those  who  brought  it  about.  It  appears  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  declarations  in  favour 
of  universal  suffrage,  and  his  open  flirtations  with  Mr. 
Bright,  were  not  so  popular  as  at  one  time  he  imagined 
they  would  be.  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  lay  por¬ 
tion  of  the  constituency  has  rejected  him  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  fail  to  tell  upon  his  mind.  Though  they  may  be  very 
sincere  Christians,  the  laity  are  not  usually  so  sensitive  to 
questions  affecting  the  Established  Church  as  the  clergy. 
They  are  apt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  treat  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  clergy  upon  such  points  as  exaggerated,  and  to  set  down  the 
questions  upon  which  clerical  apprehensions  are  the  liveliest 
as  mere  questions  of  detail.  It  was  no  ecclesiastical  quarrel 
that  induced  the  lay  members  of  the  Oxford  constituency, 
speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  to  dissever  the  University 
from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  splendid  fame.  That  speech  in 
favour  of  manhood  suffrage  told  upon  the  educated 
classes  with  a  fatal  effect  which  no  subsequent  apologies 
or  prefaces  could  dispel.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  quick  as  his 
perceptions  are  in  many  respects,  is  slow  to  recognise  the 
movements  of  opinion,  and  especially  of  the  educated  opinion 
by  which  in  England  all  political  issues  are  decided.  The 
speeches,  however,  which  he  delivered  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  give  a  fair  ground  for  hoping  that,  under  the  stern 
teaching  of  the  Oxford  election,  he  has  at  last  recognised  the 
danger  of  his  course.  Those  speeches  paid  a  deference  to  the 
feelings  and  apprehensions  of  the  propertied  classes  which  for 
many  a  year  he  had  not  displayed.  The  dulness,  again,  of  his 
last  oration  at  Iiawarden  seems  to  show — unless,  indeed,  like 
Addison,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  some  special  reason  for  being  in¬ 
tentionally  stupid — that  he  recognises,  in  the  necessities  and 
prospects  of  the  present  moment,  the  policy,  or  at  least  the  safety, 
of  humdrum.  It  is  dangerous  to  predict  anything  concerning 
his  future  course.  His  moderation  in  Lancashire  may  be  but 
a  passing  phase  of  opinion,  such  as  many  others  by  which 
his  political  life  has  been  marked.  But  he  has  arrived  at 
a  time  of  life  when  “  phases  of  opinion  ”  should  cease.  If 
he  again  changes,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  fancied  necessity 
of  the  hour,  holds  out  his  hand  once  more  to  the  extreme 
Radicals,  he  will  have  created  a  deep-seated  distrust  which 
he  is  now  too  old  to  dissipate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bristol  workmen  were 
right ;  and  that  in  fame  Mr.  Gladstone  is  only  second,  if  second, 
to  Lord  Palmerston.  But  in  England  something  more  beside 
surpassing  gifts  of  oratory  are  needed  to  qualify  a  ruler.  No 
talent  will  reconcile  the  really  powerful  classes  in  this  country 
to  a  democratic  leader.  Democracy  has  of  late  years  achieved 
no  success  so  brilliant  as  to  abate  the  natural  dislike  which 
the  possessors  of  property,  be  it  large  or  small,  entertain  to 
the  idea  of  consigning  the  power  of  taxation  to  those  who 
have  no  property  to  tax.  The  dominant  opinion  of  England 
desires  progress  earnestly  and  intently,  but  it  would  wish  it 
not  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  uninstructed  multitude. 
Progress,  under  the  protection  of  the  educated  minority,  is 
the  end  to  which  all  that  is  best  and  most  powerful  in 
England  tends.  It  is  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say  whether  he 
will  be  the  leader  of  such  an  enterprise  or  not.  If  he  enters 
heartily  into  such  conditions,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  power 
will  be  strong  enough  to  displace  him  from  the  primacy 
which  his  marvellous  ability  naturally  claims.  Personal 


antipathies  or  bitter  memories  will  have  lost  their  power 
against  a  position  based  on  a  foundation  so  secure.  But  if 
he  persists  in  making  himself  the  Minister  of  democracy,  he 
will  have  raised  against  himself  a  phalanx  of  powerful  in¬ 
terests  and  tenacious  animosities  against  which  no  displays  of 
talent  will  avail.  The  decision  that  he  will  form  within  the 
next  few  months  will  be  momentous  for  his  own  career,  and 
not  without  grave  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  England. 
It  will  remain  for  him  to  decide  whether  the  rank  which  the 
Bristol  workmen  have  given  him  shall  or  shall  not  be  his 
rank  in  history. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  President  of  the  British  Association,  in  his  opening 
address,  said  with  much  truth  that  one  great  difference 
between  modern  science  and  what  passed  for  science  under 
the  earlier  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  that  we 
measure  and  weigh  where  they  estimated  and  guessed.  Even 
in  the  hazy  regions  of  paleontology,  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
to  get  at  something  like  a  measure  of  the  intervals  discussed. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  modern  researches  have  to  do 
with  measuring  and  testing  the  atmosphere  of  planets,  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun,  and  even  the  composition  of  the 
vapours  which  are  developed  in  fixed  stars ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  function  of  the  British  Association  itself  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  measure  which  it  annually  applies  to  the 
progress  of  science.  If  it  does  not  effect  veiy  much  (though 
it  is  far  from  doing  nothing)  by  direct  intervention  in 
special  departments,  it  tells  us  year  by  year  whereabouts 
we  are  in  our  scientific  exploration  of  the  various  regions  of 
inquiry ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  character  of  the  subjects 
which  become  successively  prominent,  it  measures  the 
tendency  of  science  from  time  to  time  to  work  more  or  less 
decidedly  in  this  or  that  particular  direction.  The  annual 
resume  which  it  is  customary  for  the  Presidents  to  give  of  past 
triumphs  and  present  struggles  may,  it  is  true,  often  show  the 
bias  of  a  single  mind  rather  than  the  prevailing  set  of  the 
wave  of  scientific  progress ;  yet  a  mere  glance  at  the  subjects 
which  are  most  amply  treated  and  most  keenly  discussed  is 
enough  to  supply  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  line  in  which 
the  world  of  science  is  drifting.  Two  especial  features  of 
contemporary  research  have  been  conspicuous  of  late  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  —  one,  the  strong  bent 
towards  practical  applications  of  knowledge;  the  other,  a 
peculiarly  adventurous  spirit  in  exploring  the  deepest  and 
remotest  districts  of  the  field  of  knowledge.  The  actual  use 
of  the  materials  already  won,  and  the  widening  of  the  region 
of  what  is  considered  possible  discovery,  are,  when  co-exist- 
ent,  two  very  wholesome  characteristics,  and  they  peculiarly 
mark  the  temper  of  modern  science.  Huger  intervals  of  space 
and  time  than  at  any  former  epoch  now  separate  our  actual 
world  from  the  places  and  the  periods  where  our  keenest 
scientific  work  is  going  on.  The  93,000,000  of  miles  to  which 
it  seems  the  sun’s  distance  must  now  be  reduced  is  vastly  too 
large  for  the  mind  to  grasp,  yet  the  great  testing  and  measuring 
power  is  in  operation  there,  and  by  the  aid  of  spectral  ana¬ 
lysis  we  know  that  the  same  materials  of  Avhich  our  earth  is 
made  form  the  basis  of  the  sun  itself.  But  there  are  in¬ 
finitely  mightier  strides  than  this  covered  by  the  recent 
march  of  science.  Multiply  the  sun’s  distance  by  almost 
any  factor  you  please,  and  you  do  not  get  beyond  the 
region  of  many  of  the  stars  which  are  nightly  seen.  Yet 
they  too  yield  to  the  same  process ;  and  the  President  was 
able  to  refer,  as  if  to  a  lixmiliar  fact,  to  the  constitution  of 
fixed  stars,  and  to  recognise  among  its  elements  the  hydrogen 
and  the  iron,  the  sodium  and  the  magnesium,  which  form  so 
important  a  part  of  the  substance  of  our  earth.  And  even 
this  discovery  has  only  been  the  starting-point  for  a  further 
plunge  into  space.  The  mysterious  nebulas  have  recently 
been  attacked,  and  they  are  gradually  revealing  themselves 
as  masses  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  combined,  it  may  be, 
with  other  gases  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  extreme 
bounds  of  time  formerly  deterred  inquirers  even  more  than 
the  almost  inconceivable  limits  of  space,  but  now,  of  all 
subjects  of  investigation,  none  seem  so  tempting  to  our 
aspiring  geologists  and  anthropologists  as  those  which  lead 
them  to  the  period  of  undeveloped  humanity  and  to  the  dreary 
time  when  life  was  not  upon  the  lace  of  the  earth.  Further 
and  further  back  these  epochs  are  pushed  by  each  successive 
wave  of  speculation.  What  was  once  the  mere  possibility  of 
pre-historie  races  is  now  accepted  by  the  collected  safaris  of 
the  Association  as  undoubted  fact.  Perhaps  all  may  not  go 
equally  far  in  their  admissions.  The  antiquity  of  man  is  still 
a  question  for  discussion;  but  as  each  year  brings  fresh 
materials  from  caves  and  drift-beds,  the  debateable  boundary 
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of  time  for  which  contending  parties  struggle  recodes  further  j 
and  further  into  an  unknown  past,  and  such  apparently  un-  j 
fathomable  questions  as  the  origin  of  species  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  life  take  up  more  and  more  of  the  interest  and  the 
industry  of  our  scientific  pioneers.  The  struggle  of  the 
anthropologists  at  Birmingham  to  obtain  a  special  section  for 
themselves  was  a  little  whimsical,  and  might,  if  successful, 
have  been  an  inconvenient  precedent,  but  it  was  not  the  less 
significant  of  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Side  by  side  with  this  spreading  of  the  scientific  wave  over 
the  hitherto  scarcely  touched  provinces  of  the  universe,  there  [ 
also  comes  out,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  late  meeting,  the 
strongest  evidence  of  utilitarian  effort.  The  Economical  and 
Statistical  Section  was  no  doubt  wild  enough  in  its  discussion 
of  political  reform,  but  this  eccentric  department  shared  with 
the  other  sections  the  disposition  to  discuss  with  more  than 
ordinary  zeal  the  legitimate  applications  of  practical  science. 
A  detailed  paper  on  the  successive  improvements  in  cotton 
machinery  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  contributions. 
Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  were,  the  narrative  of  the 
gradual  perfecting  of  Mr.  Bessemer’s  process  for  the  reduction 
of  iron  and  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  a  discussion  of  the  me¬ 
thods  by  which  telegraphic  cables  may  best  be  laid,  main¬ 
tained,  and  recovered ;  a  lecture  on  the  prospects  of  pene¬ 
trating  to  new  coalfields  in  various  districts  of  England ;  and 
a  debate  on  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  Patent  Laws, 
which  has  been  so  much  disputed  by  writers  who  have 
looked  only  at  one  side  of  a  very  tangled  question.  The 
hope,  which  is  to  some  extent  encouraged,  of  discovering 
workable  seams  of  coal  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone 
which  covers  a  large  area  of  Britain,  may  be  accepted  as 
a  set-off  against  the  rather  alarming  statistics  which  led  Sir 
W.  Armstrong  and  others  to  dread  the  comparatively  early 
exhaustion  of  the  fields  from  which  our  present  supply  is 
obtained.  But  there  is  one  rather  serious  consideration  which 
will  probably  go  far  to  check  private  explorations  in  search  of 
workable  beds  of  coal.  Professor  Jukes  pointed  out  that,  after 
penetrating  the  red  sandstone  under  which  the  coal  is  looked 
for,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  just  what  we  find  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  been  submerged  by  the  red 
sandstone  deposit.  Coal-measures  would  be  quite  in  their  place 
when  the  thousand  yards  or  so  of  superincumbent  rock  had 
been  fairly  penetrated ;  but  we  know  that  in  districts  where 
these  last  strata  are  absent  the  coal-bearing  formation  has  in 
some  places  altogether  disappeared,  and  in  others  is  left  only 
in  such  fragments  as  are  incapable  of  profitable  working.  Lord 
Stanley  very  justly  interposed  the  remark  that  the  value  of 
the  probable  coalfields  lying  under  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
midland  counties  depends  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  work¬ 
ing  the  coal,  when  found,  at  a  profit.  Whether  the  joint 
efforts  of  many  proprietors  in  combination  may  be  sufficient 
to  set  at  rest  the  doubt  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
undiscovered  coalfields,  or  whether  a  Government  exploration 
may  be  necessary,  the  British  Association  has  done  good 
service  in  urging  the  importance  of  an  investigation,  on  the 
results  of  which  the  future  supremacy  of  British  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  will  probably  turn. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  tele¬ 
graphy  have  done  much  to  assist  those  who  are  engaged  in 
such  enterprises  as  the  laying  of  an  Atlantic  cable.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  pointed  out  with  almost  more  than  sufficient  exactness 
the  difficulties  which  must  attend  any  attempt  to  recover 
what  must  for  the  present  be  called  the  lost  cable.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties,  however,  were  known,  and  two  discussions  on  the 
subject  failed  to  bring  out  any  suggestions  which  were  not 
already  familiar.  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  opinion  (probably  correct), 
that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  lift  a  bight  of  the  submerged 
■wire  without  a  fracture  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  not  so 
alarming  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight ;  for  nothing  should  be 
easier  than  to  ensure  that  the  first  fracture  shall  take  place  to¬ 
wards  the  seaward  end,  alter  which  the  cable  mightbe  recovered 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  picked  up  by  the  grapnels  at  the 
exact  distance  from  the  open  end  which  the  engineers  would, 
if  possible,  select.  The  recommendation  that,  if  practicable, 
two  points  should  be  grappled  at  some  little  distance  from  each 
other,  though  not  made  for  the  first  time,  may  prove  valuable, 
if  considerations  of  expense  should  not  prevent  the  use  of  a 
second  ship;  and  it  is  at  least  to  some  extent  satisfactory 
that  no  argument  has  yet  been  adduced  to  qualify  the  hopes 
of  those  who  expect  to  see  the  present  cable  recovered,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  new  one  will  be  laid,  in  the  course  of  next 
summer.  The  consideration  given  to  the  subject  of  the  Patent 
Laws,  though  somewhat  slight,  has  attracted  more  attention 
both  from  the  opponents  and  the  defenders  of  the  existing 
system  than  was  perhaps  due  to  any  novelty  in  the  arguments 
adduced.  Professor  .Rogers  pointed  out  the  well-known 


defects  in  the  working  of  our  system  of  patents,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  suggest  a  better  machinery,  and  he  wholly  failed  to 
show  the  justice  of  allowing  one  man  to  appropriate  the  fruits 
of  another’s  industry.  The  Times,  with  characteristic  unfair¬ 
ness,  complains,  in  a  recent  article,  that  the  defenders  of  the 
Patent  Laws  rested  their  case  upon  principle  rather  than 
expediency,  and  then,  after  having  appealed  to  expedi¬ 
ency  as  the  only  test,  straightway  founds  its  own  conclu¬ 
sions  upon  the  principle,  or  rather  the  fallacy,  that  property  in 
an  invention  is  a  right  arbitrarily  created  by  the  law,  while  all 
other  property  (except  copyright)  has  an  existence  independent 
of  law.  There  is  a  twofold  answer  to  this  contention.  In  the 
first  place,  all  property,  with  the  exception  of  what  a  man 
can  hold  in  his  hand,  is  just  as  much  the  mere  creation  of 
law  as  property  in  a  patent  or  copyright.  An  interest  in 
land,  and  emphatically  a  reversionary  interest,  is  a  pure  creation 
of  the  law  which  enables  the  so-called  proprietor  to  prevent 
strangers  from  using  the  land,  just  as  much  as  a  patent  which 
entitles  the  owner  to  prevent  strangers  from  using  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  machine.  The  maintenance  of  all  these  laws, 
whether  those  relating  to  the  ownership  of  land  or  those 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  patents,  rests,  it  is  true,  on  the 
general  good  which  they  effect  rather  than  on  any  natural 
rights ;  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  onus  of  proving 
the  expediency  of  existing  rules  lies,  in  the  one  case  more 
than  in  the  other,  upon  those  who  defend  them.  The  fanatical 
opponents  of  all  protection  to  inventors  are  constantly  insisting 
on  the  fact  that  occasionally  two  men  may  make  the  same 
discovery,  and  that  it  is  hard  upon  the  second  to  be  deprived 
of  the  Use  of  his  own  invention.  So  unquestionably  it  is;  but 
where  this  happens  once,  there  'would  be  a  thousand  cases,  but 
for  the  Patent  Laws,  where  a  man  who  had  spent  years,  in 
perfecting  an  invention  would  be  robbed  of  all  the  fruit  of 
his  labours  by  competitors  whose  superior  wealth  would  enable 
them  not  only  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  discovery  to  which 
they  had  contributed  nothing,  but  practically  to  appropriate 
the  whole  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  inventor  him¬ 
self.  The  only  question  for  a  statesman  is,  whether  the 
cases  of  wrong  and  hardship  would  not  be  more  numerous 
and  more  grievous  without  than  with  the  machinery  of  the 
Patent  Law ;  and  even  in  the  course  of  the  short  meeting 
of  the  Association  there  were  abundant  illustrations  of  the 
practical  service  which  these  laws  have  done.  Mr.  Bessemer 
first  published  his  process  in  1856,  and  immediately  issued 
licenses  to  the  value  of  25,000 1.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
invention  wanted  perfecting,  and  it  was  substantially  dropped 
by  every  one  except  the  inventor  himself.  But  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Patent  Laws,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  the 
history ;  but  Mr.  Bessemer  was  tempted  by  the  vast  prize 
before  him  to  go  on  with  his  labours,  and  the  result  of  a  large 
outlay  has  been  to  remedy  all  defects  so  far  as  the  manufacture 
of  steel  is  concerned,  and  to  effect  a  national  saving,  in  the 
price  of  this  article  alone,  of  not  less  than  6,000,000 1.  This  is 
but  one  instance  of  the  benefits  which  result  from  the  grant  of 
patents,  and  whatever  may  ultimately  be  done  in  the  matter, 
it  is  only  right  that  the  advantages  no  less  than  the  defects  of 
the  system  should  be  considered,  and  that  a  clamour  for  total 
repeal  should  not  be  raised  merely  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  may  attend  a  judicious  reform.  This  was  the  tone  of 
almost  all  who  spoke  upon  the  subject  at  the  Association,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  their  views  will  prevail  over  the 
crude  notions  of  extravagant  theorists. 


LITERARY  INDUSTRY. 

T  is  a  common,  and  just  complaint  that  the  scholarly  temper  is 
decaying  among  us,  and  that  the  modern  conception  of  life  has 
expanded  itself  so  largely  in  every  other  direction  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  the  ancient  studious  spirit.  But  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  student  has  perhaps  not  been  choked  up  either  quite  to 
the  extent  or  quite  in  the  way  assumed  by  the  rough  and  ready 
philosophers  who  parcel  out  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  for  us 
into  a  few  trim  ancl  apparently  exhaustive  formulas.  The  leading 
journal,  for  instance,  is  only,  as  usual,  following  vulgar  opinion 
when  it  tells  us  that  “  our  own  age  will  leave  to  posterity  less 
precious  monuments  of  scholarship  and  research  than  many  which 
have  preceded  it.”  Yet,  if  we  come  calmly  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  this  Jeremiad  proves  to  be  wonderfully  gratuitous.  Is  it 
true  that  “  many  ”  past  ages  have  left  more  precious  monuments 
of  scholarship  and  research  than  will  be  bequeathed  by  our  own 
age  to  posterity  ?  It  is  difficult,  and  rather  invidious,  to  make  a 
selection ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  Mr.  Grote’s  History  and  his 
recent  work  on  Plato,  and  Mr.  Merivale’s  History,  and  Dean 
Milman’s  History,  are  precious  monuments  of  scholarship  and 
research,  and  they  have  all  been  produced  by  authors  still  living, 
and  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Add  to  tiiese  such 
books  as  Mr.  Maine's  Ancient  Lav:  and  Hallam’s  History  of 
Literature,  and  even  without  taking  into  account  what  is,  ifter 
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all,  legitimately  a  work  of  research — namely.  Mr.  Mill’s  masterly 
treatise  on  Methods  of  Reasoning  —  we  have  a  list  of  monu¬ 
ments  which  it  would  be  very  surprising  if  “  many  ”  ages 
could  be  found  to  surpass.  To  what  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  instance,  may  we  look  for  a  series  of  works  so  elabo¬ 
rate,  so  painstaking,  so  little  flashy,  so  redolent  of  the  toiling 
scholarly  spirit?  The  colossus  of  Gibbon,  indeed,  towers  above 
its  stateliest  neighbours ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  its  superiority 
in  grandeur  of  design  and  laborious  care  of  execution  is  much 
more  visible  over  its  contemporaries  than  over  more  modern 
historical  structures.  The  truth  is,  that  no  writer  of  history 
has  a  chance  of  gaining  a  footing  now  without  an  accuracy  of 
research  to  which  other  ages  have  been  almost  utterly  unfamiliar. 
Careful  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  facts  is  more  rigorously  in¬ 
sisted  on  now  than  it  ever  was.  The  judgments  of  the  best 
English  critics  which  exploded  the  Emperor’s  recent  Life  of  Julius 
Caesar  may  serve  as  a  test  of  the  laborious  accuracy  of  research 
insisted  upon  by  the  stringency  of  modern  scholarship.  No  modern 
historian  would  be  listened  to  who  wrote  with  as  slender  investi¬ 
gation  into  his  subject  as  was  thought  sufficient  by  the  once-ex¬ 
tolled  Robertson ;  and,  if  we  may  pass  for  a  moment  to  Continental 
writers,  it  would  be  hard  in  any  age  to  find  more  “precious 
monuments”  of  scholarly  labour  than  M.  Anicded  Thierry’s  studies 
on  the  Empire,  or  Sismondi’s  History  of  the  Italian  Republics.  Of 
German  scholarship  and  research  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word. 
In  short,  a  great  deal  of  this  talk  is  only  conventional  stuff,  which 
some  thoughtless  persons  first  set  afloat,  and  which  has  since  been 
accepted  without  any  further  trouble.  It  sounds  philosophic.  No 
public  speaker  or  writer  thinks  himself  properly  equipped  until  he 
has  laid  in  a  little  stock  of  generalizations  about  his  age,  and  the 
more  depreciatory  they  are,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  pass  muster.  One  morning  we  learn  that  “  we  live  in 
an  age  of  false  and  unreal  science,”  simply  because  two  or  three 
professors  talk  rather  wildly  at  Birmingham  about  the  franchise. 
Then,  the  next  day,  it  appears  that  we  live  in  an  age  which  is 
ignorant  of  scholarship,  and  slovenly  in  research,  simply  because 
so  many  people  like  reading  novels  and  light  magazines.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  professors  should  sometimes  talk  nonsense ;  and  if 
all  the  young  ladies  who  read  sensation  stories  would,  but  for 
Miss  Braddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  have  spent  the  time  in 
scholarship  and  research,  why  perhaps  that  too  is  a  great  pity. 
But  it  is  much  too  bad  to  lay  hold  of  the  professors,  and  a  mob  of 
lazy  folks  in  the  hours  of  their  recreation  at  the  seaside  or  after 
dinner,  and  call  them  the  Age. 

Although,  however,  among  authors  of  the  highest  rank  the 
average  of  scholarship  and  research  is  probably  higher  than  it  ever 
was,  and  though  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  writers  of 
this  rank  are  more  numerous  than  they  ever  were,  there  is  still 
a  sense  in  which  modern  influences  are  unfavourable  to  the 
scholarly  mind,  and  this  in  two  tolerably  plain  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  everybody  with  sufficient  earnestness  to  have  made  an  old- 
fashioned  student  has  now-a-days  always  got  a  theory  of  life. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  smitten  with  admiration  of  a  popular 
and  ideal  character,  who  is  supposed  really  to  make  the  best  of 
life  that  can  be  made  of  it.  No  theory  of  life  is  now  tole¬ 
rable  which  does  not  bring  out  equally  all  the  good  sides  of 
human  nature,  both  purely  intellectual  and  moral.  A  man  with 
a  theory  of  life  must  exhibit  a  little  of  everything.  His  un¬ 
derstanding  should  be  exercised  on  all  the  subjects  on  which 
the  human  understanding  has  ever  been  engaged.  He  must  know 
some  history  and  some  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern.  He  must 
be  capable  of  enjoying  sonatas  and  symphonies,  painting  and 
architecture,  and  of  discriminating  mildly  between  various  styles 
and  epochs  and  masters.  An  indispensable  smattering  of  poetry 
will  temper  the  no  less  indispensable  smattering  of  political 
economy.  The  perfect  man  must  also  have  travelled,  and  seen  the 
manners  of  many  men  and  many  cities.  For  the  same  reason,  that 
“  he  may  know  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit  of  human  deal¬ 
ings,”  he  must  take  a  part  in  public  duties,  and  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  citizen.  Then  his  emotions  are  to  be  developed 
with  equal  completeness ;  so  he  marries  and  has  a  family,  and  loves 
hie  wife  very  much  in  one  way,  and  his  children  very  much  in 
another  wray.  Besides  all  this,  he  must  be  occasionally  contempla¬ 
tive,  and  must  meditate  from  time  to  time  on  the  stars  and  the  sea, 
and  on  human  misery  and  the  general  mysteriousness  of  all  things. 
Such  a  life  as  this  is  delightful  to  think  about,  and  the  ideal  is  not 
at  all  too  difficult  for  mortal  attainment,  especially  for  anybody  with 
a  moderate  competency.  But  it  is  not  the  scholar’s  life,  and  it  does 
not  countenance  the  scholar's  fashion  of  looking  at  things.  Any¬ 
body  with  a  theory  of  life  smiles  with  easy  contempt  as  he  reads  of 
the  prodigious  and  almost  incredible  industry  of  Bayle,  and  of 
Joseph  Scaliger  spending  two  years  in  the  seclusion  of  his  room, 
reading  nothing  but  Greek.  Where  were  their  emotions  all  this 
time,  and  their  public  duties,  and  their  contemplations  of  the  sea 
and  the  stars  ?  How  did  they  live  without  exercise,  and  morning 
tubs,  and  a  summer  trip  ?  To  the  self-conscious  man,  always 
troubling  himself  to  live  in  harmony  with  infinity  and  nature  and 
eternity,  and  to  develop  all  his  moral  and  intellectual  muscles 
equally,  this  life  for  the  acquisition  and  digestion  and  reproduction 
of  knowledge  is  altogether  abnormal,  and  a  waste  of  forces  and 
faculties.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  enthusiastic  scholar  is 
even  worse  off  than  the  enthusiastic  man  of  science.  The  scientific 
man  does,  indeed,  develop  himself  excessively  on  one  side ;  but 
then,  by  his  discoveries  and  inventions,  he  contributes  something 
tangible  and  plainly  useful  to  the  common  stock,  while  the  scholar 
gets  nothing  for  his  toil  but  what  looks  like  barren  knowledge  and 


unremunerative  ideas.  And  the  scholar  fares  not  worse  with  these 
earnest  and  equal-development  people  than  with  those  others 
whose  simple  and  beautiful  theory  of  life  teaches  that  nothing  in 
the  world  is  worth  having.  What  is  the  good  of  worrying 
oneself  about  past  events,  and  people  who  are  dead  and  gone 
ages  since,  and  the  growth  of  ideas,  in  a  world  where  all  i3 
vanity  and  weariness  ? 

But  the  two  counter- theories,  that  life  is  worth  nothing,  and  that 
it  is  worth  everything  and  can  only  be  properly  employed  in  hunting 
after  everything,  are  not  the  only  discouragements  thrown  by  pre¬ 
vailing  ideas  upon  literary  industry.  More  powerful  than  any  hostile 
theory  is  the  attractive  spectacle  of  the  pleasures  which  wealth 
secures,  and  which  the  most  thoughtful  and  industrious  of  scholars 
may  be  pardoned  for  coveting.  The  fact  that  lovers  of  books  are  no 
longer  slovenly  in  their  clothes,  careless  about  their  persons,  and 
generally  irregular  and  uncouth  in  their  habits,  is  in  itself  not  so 
favourable  to  the  undivided  supremacy  of  the  literary  passion  as  one 
might  suppose.  The  man  of  letters  is  not  cold-blooded,  and  the 
cultivation  of  taste  in  lower  matters  than  poetry  becomes  costly. 
The  increasing  wealth  of  his  neighbours  enables  them  to  gratify 
abundantly  any  number  of  those  elegant  likings  for  which  even 
the  most  studious  may  have  a  sympathy.  He  may  read  twelve 
hours  a  day  and  still  be  susceptible  of  a  desire  to  have  good 
pictures  in  his  rooms,  and  good  wine  on  his  table,  and  good 
service,  to  gratify  him  during  the  hours  which  are  left.  But  good 
pictures  and  delicate  wines  and  neat  servants  cost  money,  and 
reading  twelve  hours  a  day  is  not  in  all  cases  the  surest  way  to 
make  money.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  people  with  modest 
independent  incomes  abandon  their  studious  pursuits,  and  go  into 
business  to  treble  or  quadruple  their  modest  incomes.  They  prefer 
a  handsomely  furnished  house  and  plenty  of  graceful  luxuries  to 
the  tamer  delights  of  reading  and  thinking.  Of  course  the  old 
dreams  of  literature  are  ever  present  with  them,  and  when  a 
certain  amount  of  money  has  been  realized,  the  plans  that  have 
been  maturing  with  time  are  to  be  diligently  carried  out.  A 
man  with  plans  of  this  sort  is  probably  a  better  kind  of  man  than 
one  who  has  never  had  any  such  plans,  and  thinks  very  slightingly 
of  them ;  but  they  come  to  no  more  in  one  case  than  the  other. 
Just  the  same  thing  happens  to  writers  of  books.  They,  too,  want 
some  of  the  elegances  which  surround  the  lives  of  richer  men ;  so 
they  fall  away  from  what  they  might  have  been,  and  write  books 
whose  only  merit  in  the  author’s  eyes  is  that  they  pay — books 
very  often  twice  accursed,  for  in  a  mild  way  they  curse  both  him 
that  writes  and  him  that  reads.  Just  on  the  same  principle, 
painters  and  musicians  paint  and  compose  rubbish,  to  catch  the 
market.  It  is  all  very  well  to  give  hard  names  to  conduct  of  this 
sort,  and  to  call  it  prostitution.  So  it  is  prostitution,  and  it  ought 
to  be  put  down  as  much  as  possible  by  everybody  who  has  any 
influence;  and  if  men  of  this  temper  come  forward  and  demand  for 
their  trashy  “pot-boilers”  in  art  or  literature  the  title  of  pieces 
of  art,  they  ought  to  be  sedulously  snubbed  and  trampled  upon. 
Only  it  is  of  no  use  to  set  up  a  literary  midnight-meeting  move¬ 
ment  for  these  poor  fallen  creatures,  and  to  serve  out  to  them  the 
weak  tea  and  innutritious  bread  and  butter  of  sympathetic  and 
feebly  hortatory  criticism.  Though  it  is  the  business  of  the  honest 
critic,  as  far  as  he  can,  sternly  to  drive  these  noxious  works  from 
the  public  eye,  there  is  really  some  excuse  for  their  authors.  They 
are  fond  of  the  elegant  but  costly  adornments  of  life  exactly  as  their 
neighbours  are,  so  they  produce  hasty  and  bad  work.  They  are  a 
public  nuisance.  They  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  fill  the 
earth,  in  the  way  of  books  and  pictures,  with  a  spurious  and  hateful 
brood.  But,  after  all,  they  are  not  worse  than  any  other  people 
who  shut  their  eyes  to  what  is  most  worth  having,  or  else,  seeing 
the  better  course  and  approving  it,  follow  the  worse. 

Still  it  is  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  to  contemplate  the  very 
different  examples  of  men  who  loved  letters  for  their  own  sake,  and 
on  their  account  were  willing  to  “  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days.”  The  delights  are  excellent  in  their  place.  The  more  of 
the  graces  of  life  a  man  can  surround  himself  with,  the  luckier  he 
is ;  but  before  them  comes  what  Milton  calls  “  industrious  and 
select  reading.”  Milton  himself  enjoyed  the  “ neat  repast,  light 
and  choice,  ot  Attic  taste,  with  wine  ” ;  the  “  lute  well-touched 
or  artful  voice  warbling  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air.”  But 
then  he  “spared  to  interpose  them  oft.”  They  were  only  the 
decorations  of  life ;  the  life  itself  was  patient  industry  among  poets 
and  philosophers,  an  eager  pursuit  of  all  the  wise  and  graceful 
things  that  had  ever  been  said  or  thought.  It  is  the  lack  of  this 
persevering  industry  in  its  votaries  from  which  literature  is  in  any 
age  most  likely  to  suffer,  though  the  danger  is  no  closer  now  than  at 
any  other  time.  A  poet  of  the  second  order,  for  instance,  frequently 
remains  stationary  for  this  reason.  He  fears  to  check  the  flow  of  his 
natural  inspiration— to  distort  the  bent  and  weaken  the  force 
of  his  natural  genius.  He  does  not  see  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  mankind,  only  to  be  got  by  study  of  the 
writings  of  others,  is  a  rich  supplement  to  original  observation 
which  no  poet  can  dispense  with  if  he  would  traverse  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  human  nature.  And  it  is  the  same  through¬ 
out  literature.  The  industrious  study  of  other  authors  is  the  surest 
preventive  against  that  washiness,  and  thinness,  and  languor,  which 
are  sure  to  beset  an  incautious  or  unfortified  writer  in  an  age 
when  there  is  a  downright  flood  of  writing.  Pliny  the  Elder, 
when  in  the  country,  never  relaxed  reading  or  being  read  to, 
except  at  the  moment  when  he  was  in  the  bath,  and  even  while 
he  was  being  rubbed  dry  he  either  listened  or  dictated.  His 
nephew  on  one  occasion  ventured  to  take  a  walk,  but  was  admonished 
by  his  uncle  that  he  “  need  not  have  lost  those  hours.”  This  is 
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carrying  studiousness  to  an  extreme,  possibly,  but  still  it  gives  a 
notion  of  close  and  unremitting  industry  which  is  rather  stimu¬ 
lating.  Instances  of  this  tremendous  appetite  for  literary  labour 
are  worth  dwelling  on  at  a  time  when  men  are  apt  to  be  "diverted 
from  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  letters  of  the  highest  and  most 
scholarly  kind,  not  merely  by  indolence,  which  is  not  the  vice  of 
the  time,  but  by  a  taste  for  graceful  luxuries,  or  else  by  an  attrac¬ 
tive  though  extremely  fallacious  dilettantism. 


CANNIBALISM  IN  EUROPE. 

HERE  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  some  of  the  members 
of  the  British  Association  should  not  make  themselves  occa¬ 
sionally  ridiculous.  But  the  sages  play  the  fool  on  high  principles. 
The  veteran  statesman  who  was  caught  giving  his  child  a  pig-a- 
back  ride  round  the  room  exclaimed  : — “  Here  comes  a  fool ;  let 
us  be  grave.”  So  that  we  may  consider  it  something  of  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  public  wisdom  when  science  takes  us  into  its  confi¬ 
dence,  and  admits  the  public  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  its 
solemnities  and  high  jinks.  The  Section  of  Geography  and 
Ethnology  generally  develops  a  sportive  turn.  Its  fun  is  rather 
coarse,  and  it  is  addicted  to  horseplay,  and  to  amenities  which  are 
more  practical  than  polite.  Captain  Burton  has,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  made  some  rough  jokes  when  descanting  on  the  vices  and 
follies  of  his  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  on  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
Why  the  proper  study  of  mankind  should  take  this  jocose  form  we 
leave  to  the  geographers  and  ethnologists  to  determine.  The  more 
advanced  study  of  what  is  called  anthropology  seems  resolved  to 
show  that  its'  subject-matter  does  not  present  itself  even  to 
anthropologists  in  a  serious  aspect.  Anthropology,  having,  at 
least  as  represented  by  its  most  progressive  apostles,  settled 
that  man  is  a  developed  and  refined  ape,  may  be  excused  it  it 
occasionally  justifies  and  generally  recalls  our  simious  origin. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  monkey  manner  in  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  solemn  conference  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  anthropology  sought  to  vindicate  its  special  and  peculiar 
claims,  and  demanded  a  section  all  to  itself — perhaps  in  the  shape 
of  a  strong  wire-cage,  furnished  with  swings  and  branches — for 
the  display  of  its  quadrumanous  antics.  We  cannot  see  any 
reason  for  refusing  these  philosophers  a  separate  house  for 
their  very  exceptional  mode  of  amusing  themselves  and  by¬ 
standers.  But  their  request  was  refused ;  and  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  informed  them  that,  if  they  were  not  content  to 
chum  with  geography  and  ethnology,  they  might  take  them¬ 
selves  off  and  form  a  British  Association  of  their  own.  We 
think  this  unfair.  Anthropology  has  at  present  so  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  real  science  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  apart. 
But  the  decision  of  the  British  Association  means,  we  suppose, 
that  anthropology  has  not  yet  vindicated  its  claims  to  scientific 
consideration.  It  is  like  those  suspicious  companies  in  the  City  for 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  at  present  declines 
to  appoint  a  settling-day.  This  snub  in  limine  seems  to  have  spoiled 
the  temper  of  the  anthropologists,  and,  like  their  simious  con¬ 
geners,  they  have  been  playing  monkey  tricks  at  Birmingham  ever 
since.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
has  an  ancient  feud  with  Dr.  Hunt,  the  President  of  the  Anthro¬ 
pological  Society,  on  this  very  point.  Here  is  a  perennial  lamenta¬ 
tion  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong.  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  a  staunch 
ethnologist,  and  he  argues  that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  and 
that,  if  we  know  all  about  the  races  of  man,  we  shall  know  all 
about  every  man.  Dr.  Hunt,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  from  the 
auto-man,  the  first  stage  after  baboonliood,  and  considers  the 
ramifications  from  the  parent  stock  of  the  man-monkey  very 
unimportant,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  philosopher.  Hence  the 
struggle  for  precedence  between  ethnology  and  anthropology, 
which  seems  to  be  very  like  the  old  quarrel  between  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee.  The  champions  met  in  a  field  which  one 
would  have  thought  was  a  very  unlikely  one  to  quarrel  upon.  On 
Friday  last  two  savoury  papers  were  read  in  the  Ethnological 
Section — one  on  “  Cannibalism  in  relation  to  Ethnology,”  and  the 
other  on  “  Cannibalism  in  Europe  ”  ;  the  first  by  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
and  the  other  by  a  Dr.  Charnock.  Considering  how  consistently  the 
anthropologists  have  laboured  to  degrade  poor  humanity,  and  to 
make  us  a  very  repulsive  study  to  ourselves,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  subject  of  a  vile  propensity  in  savage  man,  in  his 
extremity  of  savagehood,  would  have  been  quite  to  Dr.  Hunt’s 
taste.  But,  dear  as  is  the  delight  of  making  a  very  sorry  beast  of 
man,  pleasanter  still  is  the  sport  of  having  a  small  squabble  with 
a  rival.  So  there  was  a  good  scientific  wrangle  between  the 
competing  Presidents. 

These  papers  seem  to  have  been  pretty  scientific  talk,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  Fielding’s  Toni  Thumb  is  a  tragedy, 
for  hot  weather.  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  evidently  a  wag,  and  poking 
fun  at  us.  Just  as  Archbishop  Whately  published  his  Historic 
Doubts  with  the  object,  as  he  thought,  of  making  certain 
principles  ridiculous,  so  Mr.  Crawfurd,  under  the  amusing  form 
of  a  discussion  on  cannibalism,  may  be  charitably  supposed  to  have 
intended  to  show  us  the  danger  of  resting  science  on  a  string  of 
theories.  Assuming  that  man  was  created — only  he  was  not 
created— that  is,  “  that  man  appeared  upon  the  earth  ”  as  a  feeble, 
helpless,  wormlike,  naked,  defenceless  biped,  he  must  have  passed 
through  certain  stages  of  progressive  existence.  Assuming,  again, 
that  we  know  all  about  these  stages,  we  may  again  assume  that 
language  was  developed  about  the  time  that  stone-hatchets  were 
invented,  the  connection  between  stone-hatchets  and  the  use  of  the 
tongue  being  the  clearest  thing  in  the  world.  Next,  we  may 


assume  that  stone-hatchets  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  canoes ;  yet  how  the  idea  of  a  canoe  suggested  itself  before 
the  means  of  cutting  it  were  in  existence  we  are  not  told,  though 
here  Pope’s  Nautilus  theory  might  come  in.  Once  more,  we 
may  assume  that  about  this  time  the  wild  beasts  upon  which  man 
fed  became  scarce,  though  how  man  had  hitherto  caught  and 
killed  wild  beasts  without  weapons  we  are  not  told  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd.  And  when  all  this  had  come  to  pass,  upon  all  these 
various  assumptions — when  man  had  become  sufficiently  civilized 
to  jabber,  and  to  make  a  stone  axe,  and  hew  out  a  canoe,  and 
to  kindle  a  fire — about  this  time,  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  “  I  imagine 
cannibalism  began,”  which  of  course  he  may  as  well  imagine 
as  anything  else  for  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  ground. 
All  this  being  ascertained,  we  are  informed  that  cannibalism 
continued  to  be  the  rule  of  civilized  life  till  Triptolemus, 
or  some  other  progenitor  of  Mark  Lane,  invented  corn,  which 
discovery  synchronized  —  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  private  and  peculiar 
information  on  this  point — with  the  iron  and  bronze  (we 
thought  it  used  to  be  bronze  and  iron)  ages,  when  cannibalism 
ought  to  have  died  out.  It  did  go  out  of  vogue,  but  there 
were  always  about  the  world  a  few  old-fashioned  Tories  and 
Conservatives  who  kept  up  cannibalism  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Cannibalism  survived,  like  pigtails,  here  and  there. 
Amongst  the  last  of  the  cannibals  were  the  Attacotti,  or 
Scoti.  It  may  be  a  consolation  to  the  large  Lowland  family 
of  the  name  of  Scott — whose  worthies  are  described  by  our 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Day  of  the  Last  Minstrel — that  Mr.  Craw¬ 
furd  is  good  enough  to  say  that  these  Attacotti  were  not  the  true 
and  proper  Scotts  of  Harden,  and  Balwearie,  and  the  rest  of  them,, 
but  only  the  Irish  Scoti,  a  degraded  horde  of  invaders  and  aliens. 
We  suspect  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  himself  a  Scotchman,  for  this 
is  the  old  dodge.  Whenever  there  is  anything  creditable  said 
about  the  Irish  Scoti,  Scotch  antiquaries  always  maintain  that 
they  were  Scotch  emigrants.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  any 
queer  fact,  such  as  this  of  cannibalism,  turns  up  against  the  Scoti 
in  Scotland,  they  are  sure  to  be  Irish  immigrants.  The  author 
of  this  statement  about  the  Attacotti  is  St.  Jerome.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
furd  cannot  find  any  testimony  to  the  later  existence  of  can¬ 
nibalism  in  Europe  than  this  patristic  authority,  and  so  he 
expatiates  freely,  through  the  rest  of  his  paper,  on  the  flourishing 
cannibalism  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Polynesia. 

Dr.  Charnock,  however,  finds  a  good  deal  more  about  cannibalism 
in  Europe,  and  finds  it  a  good  deal  later.  He  establishes,  by  a 
catena  of  proofs,  the  existence  and  regular  practice  of  cannibalism, 
almost  at  our  own  doors,  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  to  1782  in  France.  These  historical 
proofs  are  irrefragable,  and  the  solidity  of  a  science  which  avails 
itself  of  them  is  clearly  past  question.  Many  ancient  authors  are 
quoted  by  Dr.  Charnock,  and  he  produces  “  testimony  ”  from 
Homer  about  the  caves  of  the  Lrestryg'ons,  the  Sirens,  the 
Lamite,  and  the  Cyclopes.  St.  Jerome  is  again  appealed  to, 
and  the  unhesitating  deference  paid  to  the  Christian  Fathers 
by  the  anthropologists  is  edifying  in  these  days  of  Colenso  re¬ 
buke  and  blasphemy.  Herodotus,  too,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  attest 
the  recent  and  contemporaneous  practice  of  cannibalism  ;  and  their 
authority  is  unimpeachable.  In  Milan  a  woman  was  condemned 
to  death  for  enticing,  killing,  and  salting  children — a  proof  of 
cannibalism  which  equally  applies  to  Messrs.  Burke  and  Hare  in 
our  own  time.  In  1782  a  French  bandit  was  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  murdering  and  devouring  young  children.  And  in 
Elizabeth’s  time  Sawney  Bean,  a  Scotch  cateran,  was  executed  for 
cannibalism.  These  are  solid  proofs  from  genuine  and  authentic 
history  against  which  it  would  be  idle  to  raise  an  objection ; 
and  they  stand  well  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  cannibalism  from  the  facts  of  certain  human  femora 
and  tibiie  having  been  found  at  Liege  split  open,  as  Mr.  Craw¬ 
furd  is  assured,  for  the  extraction  of  their  marrow,  though  it 
may  have  been  for  malting  knife-handles,  and  though  it  might 
also  be  suggested  that  dogs  have  been  known  to  eat  marrow  as  well 
as  aldermen.  If  there  are  any  irreverent  sceptics  who  hint  that 
S.  Jerome  was  equally  explicit  about  the  existence  of  the  phoenix 
and  monophthalmic  men,  or  who  venture  to  think  that  the  Odyssey, 
with  all  its  wild  stories  about  Cyclops,  and  the  Laestrygons,  and  the 
Sirens,  is  only  a  collection  of  Oriental  cock-and-bull  stories — who 
are  perverse  enough  to  remember  a  good  many  other  rather  queer 
ethnological  and  geographical  facts  vouched  for  by  Herodotus,  and 
who  parallel  his  statements  with  the  equally  authentic  proof  of  can¬ 
nibalism  in  Formosa  which  was  produced  by  George  Psalmanazar— 
who  will  ask  for  the  records  of  the  process  against  the  French  bandit, 
or  who  are  indisposed  to  rank  the  chap-book  which  contains  the 
history  of  Sawney  Bean  any  higher  than  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom — we  can  reassure  such  cavillers  and  doubters.  Mr. 
Luke  Burke  is  a  stupid  person  of  this  sort ;  and  he  was  perverse 
enough,  at  Birmingham,  to  say  that  anecdotes  of  this  sort  from 
classical  writers  mean  nothing  at  all,  and  that  any  one  who  chose 
might  prove  what  he  liked  from  such  a  source ;  while,  as  to  modern 
cannibalism,  there  might  be  depraved  tastes  which  would  eat  human 
flesh  even  now-a-days,  much  as  they  might  eat  candles.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  Professor  Rawlinson,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  added  to  this  scanty  and  school-boy  catalogue  of 
authenticated  and  “historical  facts  relating  to  cannibalism,”  by 
“  supplying  one  or  two  omissions  made  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  Dr. 
Charnock.”  This  supplementary  information  ought  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  Dr.  Hunt’s  illiberal  taunt  when,  as  in  duty  bound  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  foe,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  he  stumbled  into  the 
common-sense  observation,  that  such  “  unsupported  statements  as 
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those  advanced  by  Mr.  Crawford  were  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.” 

“  Unsupported  statements,”  indeed  !  As  though  the  facts  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  gentleman  and  by  his  able  supporters,  Dr.  Charnock 
and  the  Oxford  professor,  would  not  strike  conviction  into  any 
mind  less  sceptical  than  Dr.  Hunt’s.  In  our  opinion,  the  facts 
could  have  been  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  Cannibalism  in 
Europe— why,  who  can  doubt  of  it  and  of  its  recent  existence  ? 
As  every  historical  student  knows — aud  Mr.  Itawlinson,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ancient  History,  is  especially  bound  to  know  it — 
one  of  the  most  reliable  sources  of  historical  knowledge  is 
ancient  and  honoured  tradition,  particularly  in  the  poet¬ 
ical  form  of  national  lays.  Who  does  not  see  that  our 
still  extant  nursery  rhymes  and  infant  stories  are  full  of  allusions 
to  rampant  and  flourishing  cannibalism  ?  But  popular  lays  are 
only  the  loose  expression  of  substantial  historical  truth.  Homer 
was  very  appositely  and  properly  quoted  by  the  anthropologists  at 
Birmingham,  but  then  there  is  the  veracious  history  of  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer,  and  that  famous  rhyme  — 

Fee-faw-fum  ! 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman  ; 

Be  he  alive,  or  be  he  dead, 

I’ll  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread ! 

which  not  only  proves  the  existence  of  cannibalism  in  historic 
times  and  in  our  own  country,  hut  its  existence  just  when  Mr. 
Crawfurd  says  it  had  died  out — in  the  age,  not  of  stone-hatchets, 
hut  of  at  least  hand-mills  or  querns ;  and,  it  would  seem,  as  late 
as  that  very  advanced  civilized  social  state  when  the  millers  adul¬ 
terated  bread  with  bone-dust.  But  we  can  carry  the  proof  down 
much  later  than  the  ancient  lay  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which 
might  have  been  only  a  slander  against  Danes  or  Normans,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  political  theory  as  to  nursery  rhymes  advocated  by  Mr. 
Bellenden  Kerr.  To  say  nothing  of  the  constant  and  unvarying 
accounts  of  ghouls  which  we  find,  in  that  authentic  collection  of 
national  annals  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  and  of  ogres 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  mediasval  literature,  there  is  that 
celebrated  proof  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Romance  writers,  of 
Richard  I.’s  cannibalism,  and  his  especial  love  for  Tete  de  Sarazin 
m  surprise,  which  has  been  commented  on  by  Ellis  and  Scott,  and 
which  is  preserved  by  the  sign  of  the  Saracen’s  Head  on  Snow  Hill. 
Again ;  is  it  at  all  likely  that  Dante  would  have  represented  Ugolino 
in  hell  “  craunc-hing  against  his  wretched  foeman’s  skull  his  ravening 
tooth,”  unless  the  Florentine  poet  had  witnessed  something  of  the 
sort  on  earth  ?  It  is  satisfactory  certainly  to  know  from  Lempriere 
that  Tydeus  and  Thyestes  were  good  cannibals  in  the  heroic  age ; 
but  this  proof  sinks  into  insignificance  when  we  remember  that,  as 
late  as  the  Great  Civil  War,  Lunsford's  Light  Horse  were  known 
as  babe-eaters : — 

The  post  who  came  from  Coventry 
Hiding  on  a  red  rocket, 

Did  tidings  tell  how  Lunsford  fell, 

A  child’s  hand  in  his  pocket. 

And  this  fact  would — and  we  mention  it  as  our  own  contribution 
to  anthropological  science — point  to  some  connection,  which  has 
as  yet  escaped  inquiry,  between  the  English  Cavaliers  and  the 
New  Zealanders,  who  both  seem  to  prefer  the  human  foot  as  an 
article  of  food,  while  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  unlike  the  dogs 
who  feasted  on  Jezebel,  affect  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
especially  the  palm  of  a  young  girl.  Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  cossetting  and  petting  of  the  palm  of  a  young  girl,  which  is 
said  to  be  not  quite  extinct  with  the  bachelors  of  England,  may 
not  be  the  last  lingering  trace  of  British  cannibalism,  especially  if 
coupled,  as  it  is  reported  to  be,  with  such  ambiguous,  if  erotic, 
expressions  as  “  I  could  eat  you  up,  and  devour  you  with  kisses.” 

We  must  therefore  say  that  in  this  fulness  of  documentary  and 
other  evidence  we  are  really  surprised  at  the  very  little  proof 
which  the  authors  of  these  papers  produce.  One  authority,  in 
which  the  clearest  and  latest  proof  of  European  cannibalism  is 
preserved,  they  have  unaccountably  missed  altogether.  As 
late  as  1729,  a  distinguished  patriot  and  divine  published 
his  “Modest  Proposal  for  preventing  the  children  of  poor 
people  in  Ireland  from  being  a  burden  to  their  friends 
ov  country,  and  for  making  them  beneficial  to  the  public.” 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  serious  proposal  of  Dean  Swift 
ever  fell  to  the  ground;  and  we  know  that  a  distinguished 
foreign  author  accepted — as,  indeed,  who  does  not  ? — the  writer’s 
good  faith,  and  produced  the  pamphlet  as  a  proof  of  English 
misrule  in  Ireland.  Swift,  as  Dr.  Charnock  ought  to  have  remem¬ 
bered,  not  only  suggested  the  eating-  of  children  on  economical, 
sanitary,  and  political  grounds,  but  recommended  breeding 
them  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging-  cannibalism. 
He  went  into  all  the  details  of  the  matter,  and  proved  that  though 
naturally  a  dear  food,  and  “  therefore  most  proper  for  landlords, 
who,  as  they  have  devoured  most  of  the  parents,  seem  to  have  the 
best  title  to  the  children,”  yet  by  management  a  child  might  be 
salted  down  for  winter  use,  while,  in  the  ordinary  consumption 
of  a  family,  a  good  hash  might  be  got  out  of  a  hind  quarter  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  Now,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  writer  of  good 
faith  and  veracity  like  Swift  could  have  ventured  on  this  proposal 
unless  the  notion  of  cannibalism  had  been  practically  familiar  to 
the  English  mind?  To  a  philosopher  these  indirect  proofs  are 
overwhelming ;  and  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  British  Association  for 
giving-  these  philosophers  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  themselves, 
though  they  failed  to  say  as  much  as  might  have  been  said  on 
their  very  interesting  thesis.  We  are  not  without  hope  that  we 
may  be  doing  something  to  keep  up  the  notion  of  cannibalism. 


The  time  is  especially  ripe  for  the  subject.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
of  infanticide,  and  we  ask — particularly  we  ask  of  Dr.  Charnock — - 
what  becomes  of  all  the  murdered  infants?  We  go  a  step  further 
than  the  Birmingham  savans,  and  wo  are  persuaded  not  only 
that  cannibalism  did  exist  in  historic  times,  as  St.  Jerome 
and  the  history  of  Sawney  Bean  so  distinctly  proves,  but  that 
it  exists  still,  and  that  Mother  Winsor  not  only  murdered  infants, 
but  ate  them ;  and  that,  for  aught  we  know,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  in  the  present  state  of  the  meat  trade  to  establish  a  human 
shambles,  such  as  that  depicted  in  De  Bry  in  his  account  of  the 
Antilles.  And  it  will  be  satisfactory  in  some  quarters  to  know 
that  this  economy  in  the  supply  of  human  food  is  not  so  far  dis¬ 
tant  ;  for  only  last  week  a  woman  was  had  up  at  the  Thames 
Police  Office  for  having  saluted  a  friend  with  the  courteous  greet¬ 
ing,  “  I’ll  eat  your  face  off,”  which  promise  she  proceeded  to  fulfil 
by  gnawing  off  aud  swallowing  her  neighbour’s  lip  and  ear.  These 
are  facts  which  have  been  strangely  forgotten  at  Birmingham. 


THEOLOGY  IN  THE  FARMYARD. 

VERYBODY  who  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  godly  and 
useful  learning  will  be  truly  grateful  for  the  blessed  tidings 
that  reach  us  from  Gloucestershire.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  no 
longer  to  remain  the  exclusive  repositories  of  erudite  theology. 
The  study  of  sacred  history  is  to  find  a  home  in  bams  and 
ploughed  fields,  and  Scriptural  exegesis  is  to  be  wafted  forth  into 
the  wide  world  from  the  lowly  muck-heap.  Not  in  the  dignified 
seclusion  of  academic  cloisters,  but  amid  grunting  porkers  and 
lowing  oxen  and  unsavoury  fumes,  shall  patieut  students  painfully 
explore  the  theologic  maze.  The  subtle  Zulu  shall  find  his  master 
in  the  homely  farm-drudge.  The  Essays  and  Reviews  which  issued 
from  seats  of  learning  falsely  so  called  will  have  their  tinsel 
erudition  shown  up  to  the  light  of  day  by  the  zeal,  learning,  and 
true  piety  of  the  ploughboy  and  the  dairymaid.  No  more  shall 
Hodge  and  Diggory  idly  recline  under  the  cover  of  the  wide- 
spreading  beech.  No  more  shall  amorous  Giles  dally  with 
Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  play  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera’s  hair. 
No  more  shall  he  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse.  His 
crook  and  his  muck-rake  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  pen 
of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  and  the  keen  intelligence 
which  sparkles  in  his  rustic  eye,  the  grave  thoughtfulness  which 
marks  his  every  lineament,  the  quick  and  sympathetic  eagerness  of 
apprehension  which  attracts  us  in  his  graceful  smile,  are  all  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  sound  theology  and  the  highest  Scrip tural 
criticism.  This,  at  least,  is  the  brilliant  picture  suggested  to  the 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Kingscote  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  annual  ploughing  matches  of  that  apparently  en¬ 
lightened  body  have  just  taken  place,  and,  it  is  said,  with  the 
greatest  success.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  ploughing  of  the  soil, 
when  we  think  of  the  ploughing  of  the  human  mind  ?  It  must  be 
a  source  of  true  comfort  to  every  right-thinking  person  to  find 
that  at  Kingscote,  if  nowhere  else,  the  welfare  of  the  earth  is  not 
more  carefully  thought  of  than  the  welfare  of  him  who  tills  it. 
Besides  giving  prizes  to  the  meritorious  shepherd  “  who  from  a 
flock  of  fifty,  or  any  greater  number  of  ewes,  shall  rear  the  largest 
number  of  lambs  aud  save  the  greatest  number  of  ewes,”  to  the 
man  who  has  remained  longest  in  his  master’s  service,  and  so  on, 
the  Kingscote  gentlemen  have  two  prizes  for  “  improving  the 
mental  and  moral  conditions  of  agricultural  servants. ”  A  logician 
might  perhaps  complain  of  the  division,  a  man’s  moral  state  being 
generally  considered  only  a  part  of  his  mental  state ;  but  we  forget 
trifles  of  this  sort,  and  are  lost  in  admiration  and  awe  when  we 
come  to  the  means  by  which  these  benign  agriculturists  propose  to 
improve  the  moral  aud  intellectual  condition  of  farm-servants.  The 
most  ingenious  of  men  might  go  on  guessing  for  ever  without 
hittiug  the  mark.  He  might  suggest  that  paying  them  better 
wages  would  perhaps  not  be  a  bad  way  of  improving  their  con¬ 
dition  ;  or  providing  them  with  fairly  decent  cottages ;  or  setting 
up  more  schools,  and  using  all  possible  influence  to  make 
parents  send  their  children  to  them.  Or,  if  the  Association  was 
bent  on  endearing  itself  to  the  people  by  offering  prizes,  they  might 
have  been  usefully  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  best  copy,  or  to  the 
mau  or  woman  who  could  spell  a  few  dissyllables  with  the  fewest 
slips.  But  the  philanthropists  of  Kingscote  scorn  to  take  such 
low  ground  as  this.  So  they  make  their  “  agricultural  servants  ” 
write  prize  essays.  Let  us  hasten  to  set  before  our  readers  the 
two  subjects  which  were  given  on  the  present  occasion.  First, 
theVe  cam,e  “  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  the 
Prophet,  with  Practical  Reflections  thereon.”  This  sounds  well. 
It  has  the  right  ring  of  the  competitive  examination  about  it. 
“Life”  merely  would  not  have  done  at  all ;  hut  “Life  and  Times” 
makes  it  perfect.  For  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period 
of  Daniel  the  Prophet,  for  his  “  reflections  ”  upon  the  significance 
of  that  epoch,  and  the  practical  lesson  which  it  teaches  to  our  own 
age,  and,  wo  presume,  for  the  elegance  and  propriety  of  his 
diction,  one  Timothy  Leonard  received  the  sum  of  two  pounds. 
The  name  of  this  village  Ewald,  this  new  critic  and  moralist, 
should  go  forth  to  Europe  and  the  world.  Luckier  than  Petrarch, 
who  was  crowned  with  laurel  on  the  Capitol,  Timothy  Leonard  has 
received  two  pounds  at  Kingscote.  A  laurel  crown  could  not  be 
worth  more  than  fivepence  or  sixpence  at  the  outside.  Most 
blessed  is  Timothy  Leonard  ainoug  men  and  scholars.  The 
exultation  of  a  senior  wrangler  or  a  double-first  must  be 
held  insignificant  when  we  think  of  Timothy  making  his  way  up 
to  the  chair  to  pull  the  forelock  of  respect,  and  receive  the  two 
sovereigns  which  rewarded  his  erudition,  amid  the  joyous  grins  of 
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his  admiring  brethren.  Ample  compensation  this  for  the  nights 
and  days  of  toil  in  which,  with  much  scratching  of  his  perplexed 
crown,  with  many  torments  of  letters  which  would  not  shape 
themselves  right,  and  words  of  subtle  spelling  and  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing,  with  the  sore  pain  of  recalling  one  or  two  fag-ends  of  sentences 
heard  from  the  parson’s  lips,  and  shaping  them  into  “  practical 
reflections  ”  on  the  life  and  times  of  Daniel,  he  had  at  length  built 
up  for  himself  a  monument  of  renown  more  enduring  than  brass. 
The  poet  may  no  longer  ask — 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd’s  trade  ? 

Or,  if  he  does,  the  answer  is  ready — two  pounds,  and,  in  generous 
counties,  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches  into  the  bargain. 

The  second  subject  was  not  so  successful.  The  agricultural 
labourer  or  female  servant  under  eighteen  was  asked  to  give  “  the 
best  exposition  ”  of  the  following  sentence : — “  Who  was  Gideon, 
and  what  were  the  means  used  to  impress  the  power  of  God  on  the 
minds  of  men  through  him  ?  ”  with  practical  reflections  thereon. 
It  is  with  pious  sorrow  that  we  have  to  announce  the  sad 
fact  that  for  this  there  was  no  competition.  We  cannot  help 
attributing  this  slackness  to  the  use  of  the  word  “impress.” 
The  dissyllable,  we  suspect,  proved  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  literary  bind.  “Life”  be  knows,  and  “times” 
lie  knows,  but  what  on  earth  is  “  impress  P  ’  Then,  again,  is  not  the 
sentence  the  least  in  the  world  too  long  to  be  easily  followed  by  a 
set  of  people  who  can  just  manage  to  read  and  write,  and  who  are 
very  lucky  if  they  can  do  that  P  A  frivolous  mind  may  refresh 
itself  by  thinking  how  poor  Diggorv  would  scratch  bis  pate  over 
this  mysterious  set  of  words,  but  to  the  rest  of  us  it  is  a  serious 
thing.  However,  for  some  reasons  we  are  thankful  that  Timothy 
Leonard  and  his  scholarly  friends  did  not  turn  their  critical  minds 
too  curiously  to  the  life  and  times  of  Gideon.  A  careful  scrutiny 
of  Gideon’s  history  might  have  ruined  everything,  by  turning 
Timothy  Leonard  into  a  second  Colenso.  The  notion  of  men 
lapping  like  dogs,  for  example,  might  prove  very  trying  to  the 
grave  and  almost  stolid  mind  of  the  agricultural  labourer ;  and  the 
repeated  sacrifice  of  bullocks  and  the  tampering  with  the  fleeces 
might  even  stir  up  a  professional  resentment  in  his  honest  bosom. 
Against  this,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  set  the  very  pertinent 
fact  that  Gideon  was  also  called  by  the  truly  consolatory  and 
faith-inspiring  name  of  Jerubbaal.  A  man  must  be  very  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  rural  theology  who  does  not  know  the  religious 
potency  of  such  a  word  as  this.  It  is  only  second  to  Mesopotamia. 
The  faith  of  a  whole  parish  may  be  hound  up  in  words  like  Jerub¬ 
baal,  and  even  a  Colenso  might  shrink  from  assailing  a  fabric  of 
belief  with  such  bucolic  foundations  as  this. 

Poor  Hodge  of  the  fields !  he  is  even  worse  off  than  his  luck¬ 
less  brother  in  the  towns.  The  artisan  of  the  town  is 
invited  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  making  a  set  of  tea- 
things  out  of  nut-shells,  or  in  rigging  little  toy-boats,  and  he 
is  dragged  off  to  look  at  the  tea-things  and  toy-boats  which  his 
friends  have  made.  This  is  hard,  certainly ;  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  harder  fate  to  be  bullied  by  the  benevolent  master,  and  the 
patronizing  parson,  and  the  gushing  Lady  Bountiful,  into  writing 
a  theological  or  moral  essay.  The  dairymaid  no  sooner  gets  the 
butter  and  the  cheeses  out  of  the  way,  and  her  male  companion 
no  sooner  gets  the  ewes  and  the  lambs  and  the  roots  and  the  dung 
off  his  mind,  than  he  and  she  are  asked  to  grasp  pens  and  write 
theological  disquisitions,  one  against  the  other.  It  is  true  that 
the  man’s  valuable  essay  may  bring  him  in  a  couple  of  pounds, 
while  sporting  with  Amaryllis  or  Neaera  in  the  shade  might  pos¬ 
sibly  cost  him  six  pounds  ten  shillings  per  annum.  And  it  is 
better  to  encourage  a  labourer  to  write  essays  on  the  life  and  times 
of  Daniel,  and  the  moral  mission  of  Gideon,  than  to  give  him 
three  pounds,  as  the  Sparkenhoe  Club  does,  for  having  a  larger 
family  than  anybody  else  in  the  district.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
by  the  way,  that  the  heroes  of  Sparkenhoe  will  read  Mr.  Henley’s 
simple  statement,  made  this  week,  that  if  the  farmers  are  short 
of  labour  they  will  have  to  pay  higher  wages ;  and  then  perhaps 
the  heroes  will  see  that  to  produce  large  families,  and  so  keep 
labour  underpaid,  is  not  such  a  fine  thing  after  all.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  because  Sparkenhoe  is  altogether  foolish, 
that  Ivingscote  is  altogether  wise.  The  common  notion  among 
sensible  persons  is,  that,  after  a  spell  of  hard  work,  it  is  good 
to  let  the  mind  lie  fallow  awhile.  Among  the  kind  friends 
of  the  working-man,  however,  there  seems  to  be  some  con¬ 
fusion  between  leaving  land  fallow  and  deluging  it  with  liquid 
manure.  They  think  that  the  mind  is  refreshed  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  contemplation  of  sheer  rubbish — the  mind,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  “  son  of  toil,”  as  they  call  a  man  who  works  for  daily  or 
weekly  wages.  Their  own  minds,  it  would  seem,  don’t  need  the 
renovating  process.  Timothy  Leonard’s  master  would  no  doubt 
use  very'  strong  language  if  anybody  pestered  him  to  improve 
his  mind  in  his  leisure  hours  by  writing  an  essay  on 
the  life  and  times  of  Daniel  or  Jerubbaal ;  only  he  would 
most  likely  not  have  the  faintest  notion  who  Jerubbaal  was, 
and  his  ideas  of  Daniel  even  would  probably  be  confined  to  some¬ 
thing  about  a  den  of  lions.  Why  does  not  somebody  found 
prizes  for  “  improving  the  mental  and  moral  condition  ”  of  the 
landed  gentry,  and  the  rich  manufacturers,  and  the  country 
clergy?  If  the  Kingscote  A gricultural  Association  would  do  us 
the  honour  to  accept  any  suggestion  of  ours,  we  would  respectfully 
submit  that  next  year  their  subject  might  be,  “  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Balaam,  with  practical  reflections  on  the  part  played  by  Asses  in 
the  world.” 


*  ix. 

THERE  are  some  symptoms  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  price 
of  meat,  owing  to  the  unusually  large  number  of  animals 
lately  imported  from  the  Continent.  The  total  entries  for  the  last 
week,  as  we  learn  from  the  Cattle  Trade  Return  published  at  the. 
Metropolitan  Cattle-market,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Tuesday',  the  I2thinst.,  were  over  31,000  head  against  10,708 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  and  little  short  of  double 
the  greatest  number  imported  in  any  corresponding  week  during 
the  last  eight  years.  Beef  accordingly  went  down  in  the  market ; 
whether  it  showed  the  same  tendency  on  the  butcher’s  couuter  is 
another  question.  Mutton,  for  prime  samples,  was  firm,  but  the 
lower  quality  of  meat  came  down  between  id.  and  \d.  a  stone.  It  is 
a  sure  sign  of  a  falling  market  when  the  lower  qualities  come  down. 
In  the  first  place,  those  qualities  constitute  the  yield  of  the  far 
larger  proportion  of  animals,  and  their  price  is  therefore  the  true 
index  of  the  fact  of  a  large  general  supply.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  far  more  easy  to  “  rig”  the  market  so  as  to  force  lip  or  main¬ 
tain  a  price  for  the  prime  qualities,  where  the  supply  sold  goes  in  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  well-ascertained  channels ;  and 
further,  as  a  last  resort,  the  butcher,  in  case  be  finds  a  surplus  of 
prime  meat  left  on  band  by  the  price  being  thus  forced,  can  always 
sell  it  as  second  quality  without  losing  on  the  whole,  while  the  trade 
at  large  obtains  the  benefit  of  a  high  price  maintained  against  the 
consumer.  However,  it  is  as  yet  barely  more  than  a  tendency 
manifested  which  we  have  to  record.  But  the  consideration 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeds  serves  to  give  it  trust¬ 
worthiness.  It  is  that  the  high  price  is  working  its  own  cure,  as 
it  will  do  wheu  left  to  itself,  with  no  artificial  impediments  inter¬ 
posed.  The  authorities  have  not  taken  up  with  a  foolish  panic  theory 
about  the  prevalent  cattle  disease  being  imported,  and  have  not  shut 
the  ports  against  the  shipments  of  half  Europe.  The  consequence 
is  a  constant  stream  of  imports  of  cattle  in  tine  condition,  which 
has  probably  not  yet  reached  its  maximum  point.  Last  week  the 
account  was  that  beef  was  firm  for  all  prime  qualities,  and  that 
the  price  of  mutton  was  still  advancing.  But  the  lower  qualities 
of  beef  even  then  were  shaky,  and  now  the  same  downward  ten*- 
dency  has  overtaken  the  higher  kinds ;  whereas  in  mutton,  which 
was  firm  a  week  ago,  the  same  vacillation  is  finding  its  way  which 
was  then  perceptible  in  beef.  These  tokens,  slight  as  they  are  in¬ 
dividually,  confirm  one  another ;  and  similar  tacts  at  Liverpool 
confirm  those  which  we  have  quoted  at  London.  But  if  our  readers 
expect  that  we  are  going  to  congratulate  them  on  being  able 
to  obtain  half  an  ounce  more  beef  for  sixpence  than  they  could 
last  week,  they  are  much  mistaken.  We  cannot  trace  here  the  fine 
labyrinth  of  exceptions  according  to  which  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  does  not  follow  which  ought  to  follow  the  simple  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  may  suffice  to  hint  that  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  markets  are  highly  artificial  localities,  and  that  the 
retailer’s  instinctive  view  of  a  trade  interest  is  to  keep  the  price 
up  as  long  as  he  possibly  can.  Obviously,  if  a  body  of  men, 
by  banding  together,  can  succeed  in  doing  this  even  during 
a  very  few  days,  whilst  the  prices  which  they  pay  for  stock 
are  falling,  they  make  profits  of  an  exorbitant  figure ;  and, 
by  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  a  good  deal  of  pressure  may 
no  doubt  be  resisted  which  is  tending  to  force  the  selling  price 
down.  We  must  leave  the  butchers  then  to  struggle  with  destiny, 
and  their  customers  to  struggle  with  both. 

We  have  tlie  more  reason  to  be  thankful  that,  as  regards  the 
importation  of  cattle,  no  hindrances  have  been  artificially  devised, 
inasmuch  as  the  natural  tendency  of  the  cattle  disease,  and  of  the 
alarm  consequent  upon  it,  is  now  showing  itself  in  many  provincial 
markets.  The  farmers  are  shy  for  the  present  of  bringing  their 
stock  forwards,  and  are  equally  slow  to  purchase  store  cattle.  Such 
is  said  to  be  the  case  at  Carlisle,  Malton,  and  Norwich,  and  in 
Wilts.  There  is  a  limited  show,  an  unwillingness  to  risk,  and  a 
consequent  stagnation  of  business.  There  is,  we  believe  it  will 
he  found,  also  a  special  shrinking  just  now  from  the  Metropolitan 
market.  A  herd  or  two  which  may  have  left  their  native  pens  in  good 
condition  and  sickened  owing  to  the  troubles  of  transit,  and  then 
have  been  condemned  for  carrion  by  the  inspectors  on  their  arrival 
at  Islington,  would  tend  rather  to  discourage  the  grazier  from 
further  consignments,  and  shorten  the  provincial  supply.  Our 
most  recent  advices  from  the  Cattle-market,  unfortunately,  do  not 
distinguish  the  sources  of  supply;  but  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the 
tone  of  the  provincial  markets,  that  it  is  as  we  have  said.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  effect,  in  counteracting  this  not  tin- 
natural  depression,  the  institution  of  insurance  societies  may 
have  throughout  the  diseased  or  panic-stricken  districts.  A 
recent  letter  in  the  Times,  signed  “  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
junior,”  stated  some  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  establishing-  such  associations.  Those  difficulties,  probably, 
cannot  bo  met  by  tbe  farmers  alone.  They  are  likely  to  hesitate, 
and  lose  precious  time,  unless  tbe  landowners  come  forward.  Now 
is  the  time,  then,  for  the  natural  heads  of  rural  society  to  “  take 
occasion  by  tbe  hand,”  and  give  the  cue  to  those  who  stand 
waiting  for  it.  The  landed  aristocracy  have  an  opportunity  of 
strengthening  their  influence  in  the  most  legitimate  of  all  ways 
amongst  their  immediate  dependents.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  will  he  equal  to  the  crisis.  After  all  that  we  have  heard  of 
the'passion  for  improved  breeds  of  stock,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  and  reproach  if  the  zeal  which  has  been  professed  proves 
j  to  be  a  mere  fashionable  bucolic  taste,  which  makes  no  sign  of 
!  sincerity  in  a  season  of  distress.  Systems  of  inspection,  however 
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perfect  in  their  organization,  and  sanatorium®,  however  scientific  in 
their  treatment,  can  at  best  only  prevent  further  infection  ;  they 
cannot  cure  the  existing  alarm.  We  see  nothing  so  likely  to  be 
effectual  in  restoring  confidence  as  a  system  of  county  or  district 
insurance  societies  ;  and  in  the  encouragement  of  these,  on  sound 
principles,  the  name,  the  presence,  and  the  purse  of  the  local 
magnate  will  have  an  influence  for  which  nothing  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

In  a  former  article  on  this  subject  we  pointed  out  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  opinion  which  ascribed  the  cattle  typhus  to  a  foreign 
source,  and  which  denounced  importation  from  abroad  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  mischief.  That  view  has  since  been  adopted 
amongst  the  chief  organs  of  opinion  in  the  daily  press.  We 
also  pointed  out  that,  although  the  then  existing  high  price 
of  butchers’  meat  was  not,  probably,  owing  to  the  disease,  this 
latter  might  eventually  aggravate  it ;  and  that  period,  we  think, 
has  now  been  reached.  It  is  true  that  the  arrivals  from  abroad 
seem  now  to  be  inclining  the  scale  the  other  way,  but  still,  up  to 
Monday  the  4th  inst.,  the  evidence  of  prices  and  the  state  of  public 
feeling  showed  that  the  tendency  was  operating.  As  a  fact  in 
contrast  with  the  readiness  with  which  the  contamination  of  | 
English  herds  was  ascribed  to  “Dutch  cattle,”  in  the  first  outburst  j 
of  the  alarm,  we  may  notice  that  the  disease  is  just  now  pro-  j 
claimed  in  Holland  as  having  appeared  in  thirteen  parishes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rotterdam,  and  as  having  committed  its  greatest 
ravages  at  Kethel,  where  it  is  said  to  have  first  broken  out  “  among 
a  cargo  of  cattle  not  admitted  into  England.”  This  language 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  cattle  in  question  had  been  shipped 
to  England  from  some  port  unknown,  had  been  there  rejected  as 
unsound,  and  had  in  the  course  of  trade  found  their  way,  by  a 
re-shipment,  to  Holland,  where  some  incautious  burgomaster  had 
allowed  the  tainted  herd  to  land.  But  there  is  obviously  no  means 
of  testing  the  facts  alleged.  If  this  be  the  genuine  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  disease  in  Dutch  dairies,  the  cattle  masters  there  will 
hear  with  some  chagrin  that  we,  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
evil  to  some  extent  since  June  last,  were  inclined  to  father  its  origin 
upon  them. 

The  opinion,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  being  to  be 
sought  in  Russia  has  lately  had  one  or  two  supporters  who 
deserve  some  notice.  The  Times  of  the  8th  inst.  contained  a 
report  by  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  look.9  upon  it 
as  originally  due,  wherever  it  may  appear,  to  importations  from 
Russia,  but  as  being  migratory  in  its  character,  and  there¬ 
fore  capable  of  being  easily  transported,  as  he  conceives  it  has 
been  in  the  present  case,  from  Revel  to  London.  lie  adds  that, 
whereas  in  the  last  century  it  made  its  appearance  in  France  about 
once  every  twenty  years,  that  country  had,  through  improved  re¬ 
gulations,  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  it  for  the  last  half-century — 
since  the  time,  in  short,  when,  we  suppose,  it  followed  the  bivouac 
of  the  Cossacks  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  If  the  theory  of  M.  Behic 
is  good  for  anything — that  is  to  say,  if  the  movement  of  large  masses 
of  armed  men,  being  necessarily  attended  with  that  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  cattle,  all  the  conditions  of  whose  well-being  are  necessarily 
subordinated  to  military  considerations,  tends  to  propagate  the 
rinderpest — then  the  First  Napoleon  must  surely  have  been  one  of 
its  most  active  disseminators,  and  the  chances  would  be  at 
least  as  much  in  favour  of  its  having  followed  the  French  eagles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  Moscow  as  of  its  having  attended 
the  march  of  the  allied  armies  upon  Paris.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  report  in  question  does  not  refer  to  any  of  these  facts 
of  so  much  interest  fifty  years  ago.  But  the  period  which  it  fixes 
on  as  that  of  the  last  appearance  of  the  rinderpest  in  France  syn¬ 
chronizes  so  exactly  with  them  that  we  may  be  pardoned  the 
attempt  to  unveil  this  delicate  historical  allusion  on  the  part  of 
M.  Behic.  As  regards  Russia  itself,  when  we  consider  what  the 
peasants  of  that  country  still  are,  and  what  probably  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  animals  while  man  is  such  as  there  we  find 
him,  there  will  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  disease  now 
specifically  designated  as  a  cattle-typhus  may  probably  enough 
be  chronic  there.  And  we  may  pass  on  to  admit  the  explanation 
offered  by  Professor  Dembinsky  before  the  Metropolitan  Cattle- 
plague  Committee,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  the  9th  inst.,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  constantly  generated  among  the  large  herds  of 
cattle  which  are  yearly  driven  from  the  pastures  of  Podolia  to 
the  centres  of  population  and  outlets  of  commerce  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  gulfs  of  Riga  and  Finland.  The  Professor  says 
that,  finding  no  congenial  fodder  nor  suitable  water-supply 
on  their  passage  through  the  steppes,  they  reach  the  marshy  region 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  in  an  exhausted  and  depressed 
condition,  and  that  there  the  water,  being  stagnant,  becomes  during 
the  hot  weather  rife  with  malaria,  so  that  they  reach  Riga,  Memel, 
and  other  ports  tainted  with  disease.  All  this  sounds  perfectly  pro¬ 
bable,  but  then  all  this  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The  same  obj  ec- 
tion — namely,  that  the  account  given  proves,  if  anything,  far  too 
much — will  be  found  to  apply  to  all  the  various  hypotheses  in 
favour  of  ascribing  the  disease  to  close  stowage  on  shipboard,  to 
overcrowding  in  railway  trucks,  to  over-close  penning,  and  a  low 
standard  of  cleanliness  in  the  market  itself.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  progress  of  cattle  to  the  metropolitan  market  was 
not  attended  with  acute  suffering  to  the  creatures  principally  con¬ 
cerned  ;  at  any  rate  with  such  excessive  discomfort  and  derange¬ 
ment  of  normal  habits  as  to  huddle  them  in  masses  together  at  the 
end  of  their  voyage, or  march, in  a  state  of  lowered  vitality  and  reduced 
physical  power.  Have  porters,  drovers,  and  all  the  mongrel  popu-  ! 
lation  who  wait  upon  their  progress  become  exceptionally  brutal  j 
in  the  year  1869?  Or  have  the  arrangements  of  the  market  | 
authorities  become  suddenly  changed  for  the  worse  ?  All  these 


conditions  of  over-driving,  over-crowding,  under-feeding,  and 
under-cleansing  may  predispose  towards  the  disease,  or  may  tend 
to  disseminate  it  and  aggravate  its  intensity ;  but  none  of  them,  nor 
probably  all  of  them  concurrently,  seem  able  to  produce  it.  Pro¬ 
bably  some  of  the  more  subtle  atmospheric  conditions  essential  to 
bovine  life  have  been  disturbed,  and  science  pauses  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  mystery,  waiting  watchfully  upon  Providence  to  disclose 
|  its  secret  cause. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written,  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
James  Moore,  M.R.C.V.S.,  has  met  our  eye,  containing  an  able 
sketch  of  the  history,  progress,  and  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  and 
taking,  although  in  more  scientific  language,  much  the  same  view 
of  its  origin  as  that  suggested  in  this  article.  It  concludes  with  a 
proposal  to  treat  the  disease  liomceopathically,  on  which  we  shall 
not  venture  specifically  to  pronounce.  We  would  only  say,  let 
every  method  be  tried  in  which  there  seems  to  be  any  hope.  The 
cases  appear  likely  to  be  numerous  enough  to  offer  an  ample  field 
for  every  practitioner.  Lord  Granville’s  herdsman  is  said  to 
have  invited  all  veterinary  theorists  who  had  any  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  to  offer  to  try  their  skill  or  their  specific  on  diseased  members 
of  his  herd.  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  found  that  “  safety  ”  which  is 
proverbially  ascribed  to  “  the  multitude  of  counsellors  ”  ;  but  we 
think  that  only  by  adopting  such  a  system  of  openness  to 
suggestions  on  every  side  can  we  hope  to  seize  the  clue  to  any  dis¬ 
covery  of  practical  value. 

The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  have  not  been  inactive  as  far 
as  the  circulation  of  orders  goes.  They  authorize  the  appointment 
of  inspectors,  and  offer  them  pay  at  a  guinea  a  day  during  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties,  besides  a  mileage  for  travelling,  in  dis¬ 
tricts  infected  or  in  which  infection  is  apprehended ;  and  they  have 
put  forward  a  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  on  the 
method  of  disinfection,  which  ought  certainly  to  have  appeared 
before.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  such  a  digest  of  rules,  with 
whatever  sanction  can  be  conveyed  to  them  by  Government  autho¬ 
rity,  should  not  have  been  set  forth  a  month  ago,  save  the  barrier 
perhaps  interposed  by  grouse  and  partridge  between  statesmen  and 
their  duties.  As  regards  the  rules  themselves,  they  aim  at  being 
exhaustive,  and  perhaps  may  prove  so.  They  give,  at  any  rate, 
an  alarming  picture  of  the  minuteness  and  subtlety  with  which 
infection  spreads,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  articles  to  which  the 
duty  of  disinfection  extends,  and  in  their  elaborate  detail  of  the 
searching  and  probing  purgation  to  which  they  propose  that  such 
articles  should  bo  submitted.  It  seems  that  a  diseased  animal  will 
certainly  give  its  attendant  ten  or  twenty  times  the  trouble  of  a  sound 
one.  This  will  offer  a  premium  in  favour  of  killing  and  burying  it 
offhand,  in  preference  to  diffusing  over  the  homestead  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  which  ministering  gnomes  in  patent 
safety  dresses,  something  like  that  of  the  diver  at  the  Polytechnic, 
flit  to  and  fro  fifty  times  in  an  hour  with  pail,  besom,  and  scrubbing- 
brush.  The  public  panic  rises  highest  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Common  Council,  among  whom  good  sense  and  good  manners,  to 
judge  from  the  reports  of  the  daily  prints,  seem  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  for  the  present.  As  regards  knowledge  of  the  question  and 
temperance  of  tone,  they  seem  about  equally  at  fault.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  acquire  so  much  practical  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  may  stop  some  absurd  proposals  and  cut  short 
some  angry  discussions,  and  those  who  will  take  pains  in  this 
particular  are  less  likely  to  show  their  acuteness  in  snubbing 
others.  The  committees  who  meet  at  the  Mansion  House  seem 
in  a  very  helpless  state.  They  have  got  as  far  as  getting  a  letter 
of  advice  through  the  Home  Office,  from  a  Professor  whose  com¬ 
petency  to  advise  they  seem  to  doubt,  which  letter  they  refer  to 
the  “  Cattle-plague  Committee,”  and  there  the  matter  drops.  The 
fact  is,  we  want  some  demonstration  of  far  more  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  Government,  to  keep  these  highly  respectable  bodies, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  kept,  from  talking  nonsense  and  wasting 
time. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  the  discussions  to  which  this  national 
affliction  is  giving  rise  may  lead  to  some  greater  general  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  comfort  of  man’s  first  fellow-labourer,  the  ox,  now 
that  his  chief  value  is  found  as  a  prime  article  of  diet.  The  pro¬ 
longed  and  wholly  needless  sufferings  to  which,  on  board 
ship  and  in  railway  trucks,  these  gentle  and  susceptible 
creatures  are  habitually  subjected  on  their  way  to  execution, 
are  a  rebuke  to  our  humanity  and  a  disgrace  to  our  civili¬ 
zation.  A  shilling  a  mile  was,  we  believe,  the  rate  of 
damage  supposed  to  be  incurred  in  driving  a  fat  beast  up 
to  the  London  market  ;  and  now  that  railway  conveyance  is 
substituted  for  the  more  primitive  one  in  use  “before  the  iron 
horse  was  foaled,”  the  rate  is  said  to  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  Nine-tenths,  probably,  of  what  they  undergo  from 
exhaustion,  thirst,  weariness,  crushing  and  crowding,  is  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  infliction  alike  of  loss  to  the  owner  and  of  suffering  to  the 
cattle.  Here,  then,  the  charity  which  “  begins  at  home  ”  should 
concur  with  that  more  genuine  tenderness  which  is  “  merciful  to 
the  beast”  ;  and  both  should  bring  out  of  this  present  evil  of  the 
rinderpest  the  benefit  of  a  more  thoughtful  and  considerate 
method  of  treating  the  creatures  who  so  largely  supply  the  wants, 
comforts,  and  luxury  of  our  beef-eating  race. 


RUSSIA  AND  BOKHARA. 

St  OME  time  ago,  in  exposing  the  wild  story  of  a  Russian  defeat 
5  in  Central  Asia,  we  briefly  drew  attention  to  what  was  really 
passing  there.  We  noticed  that,  far  from  the  States  of  Kokan  and 
Bokhara  being  united  to  repel  the  Russian  invasion,  there  was 
actually  war  between  the  two;  aud  that  the  Bokharians  had  just 
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defeated  tlie  Kokaninn  army  and  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
Kokan.  As  the  Russians  occupied  the  northern  part,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Kokan  as  an  independent  State  was  at  an  end,  and  what 
seemed  imminent  was  a  quarrel  between  It  ussia  and  Bokhara  about 
their  shares  of  the  fallen  State.  Since  we  wrote,  a  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  series  of  events  has  eome  to  pass,  and  the  quarrel  that 
seemed  imminent  has  broken  out.  We  have  not  many  details, 
the  Russian  narratives  recording  the  facts  in  vague,  and  not 
always  consistent,  outline ;  but  as  the  story  introduces  a  new  act 
in  the  drama  which  is  being  played  out  in  those  regions,  and  is 
curious  in  itself,  it  may  be  worth  repeating. 

The  Russian  Government,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  for  some 
time  extremely  anxious  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  extending  its 
frontier  be3rond  the  solid  line  which  it  established  last  year  in 
Kokan ;  and  the  difficulty  for  the  official  newspapers,  in  describing 
the  events  of  this  year’s  campaign,  has  been  to  show  that  the 
apparent  advance  beyond  that  line  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
abandonment  of  annexation  schemes.  The  line  of  last  year 
included  almost  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Syr-Daria 
river,  from  its  source  in  the  mountain  barrier  of  Western  China  to 
its  outflow  far  to  the  west  in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  only  portion  not 
included  being  an  angle  of  land  in  the  upper  valley,  formed  bjr  the 
river  bending  from  a  westerly  into  a  north-westerly  course.  In 
that  angle  lay  the  city  of  Tasclikent,  said  to  contain  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  at  any  rate  the  commercial  capital  of 
Kokan,  and  of  considerable  size,  being  at  least  ten  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Its  possession  would  give  to  Russia  every  place  of  im¬ 
portance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river— in  fact,  complete  possession 
of  the  whole  right  bank ;  while  its  commercial  importance,  as  the 
centre  of  much  of  the  traffic  between  Southern  Siberia  and  the 
Tartar  States,  would  add  enormously  to  the  ascendency  of  Russia 
among  its  neighbours  there.  But  the  Russians  disclaim  all  such 
motives  in  seizing  Taschkent.  They  entered  on  the  campaign 
accidentally,  and  its  result  was  unforeseen.  They  began  by  merely 
sending  out  a  corps  of  observation  from  the  centre  of  their  per¬ 
manent  line,  Tchemkest,  to  “  observe  ”  the  victorious  army  from 
Bokhara,  whose  unknown  intentions  made  it  necessary  to  watch 
that  no  encroachment  was  attempted  on  Russian  territory. 
Thus  enticed  out  of  Tchemkest,  the  “  corps  of  observation  ” 
was  also  drawn  into  active  hostilities,  although  the  Bokharian 
army  kept  out  of  the  way.  Their  old  enemies,  the  Kokanians, 
would  not  let  them  pursue  their  tour  of  observation  in  peace. 
Happening  to  encamp  near  a  Kokanian  fort,  Nias-Bek,  the  guns 
of  the  place  suddenly  opened  fire,  and  a  Kokanian  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  attacked  the  Russian  camp ;  but,  though  taken 
unawares,  the  Russians  warmly  responded,  defeated  the  enemy, 
and  captured  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  This  was  on  the  8  th  of 
May.  The  Kokanian  general,  on  his  way  to  take  the  Bokharian 
army  in  rear  by  moving  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the 
Bokharians  being  on  the  left  bank,  heard  of  the  defeat  of  a  portion 
of  his  troops  by  the  Russians,  and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the 
Bokharians,  thought  he  could  first  easily  dispose  of  the  small 
Russian  detachment.  On  the  21st,  he  accordingly  attacked  the 
Russian  camp,  which  had  not  been  moved  from  its  former  position, 
but  after  a  keen  fight  he  was  defeated  and  himself  killed,  while 
300  of  his  army  were  also  slain,  and  many  weapons  were 
thrown  away  in  the  flight.  The  Russian  losses,  as  in  the  first 
engagement,  were  insignificant,  their  artillery  enabling  them 
to  inflict  great  loss  on  the  enemy,  with  but  little  to  them¬ 
selves.  After  this  there  was  a  pause  of  some  weeks,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  general  remaining  inactive  before  Taschkent,  where  the 
Kokanians  were  collecting  in  strength.  He  at  length  resolved  to 
assault  the  place.  His  motive,  as  we  first  learned  from  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  journals,  was  to  anticipate  the  Bokharian  army,  of  whose 
position  and  doings,  however,  since  their  defeat  of  the  Kokanian 
army,  we  had  heard  nothing.  He  also  desired,  they  said,  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  previous  year  by  dispersing  the  remains 
of  the  Kokanian  army,  which  still  threatened  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tier.  The  assault  took  place  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  the  whole  day  and  a  good  part 
of  the  next,  ended  in  the  capture  of  Taschkent,  with  the 
loss  of  25  lulled  and  90  wounded — the  only  serious  loss  to  the 
Russians  in  the  campaign.  Of  the  enemy’s  loss  we  have  no 
particulars,  beyond  the  statement  that  the  Russians  gathered  up 
about  60  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  vast  quantity  of  materiel;  but  if 
they  fought  as  obstinately  as  they  are  said  to  have  done,  erecting 
numerous  barricades,  and  only  being  driven  from  street  to  street, 
and  house  to  house,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  very  great.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  Russian  loss  is  so  small;  but,  so  far  as  the  Russian 
achievements  are  concerned,  we  must  accept  with  considerable 
caution  a  narrative  which  includes  the  pursuit  of  5,000  Tartar 
cavalry  by  a  few  troops  of  Cossacks.  After  this  affair,  we  were 
for  some  time  led  to  suppose  that  the  Bokharians  were  quite 
agreeable,  and  would  continue  as  before  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  Russians,  who,  on  their  part,  were  glad  at  last  to  have  for 
neighbour  a  State  with  which  they  had  always  been  friendly,  and 
whose  important  trade  made  its  people  and  sovereign  anxious  for 
peace.  But  lately  we  received  very  different  news.  It  is  now 
stated  that  the  Russians,  in  capturing  Taschkent,  had  simply  corn- 
lied  with  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  the  town,  who  wished  to 
e  rid  of  the  Kokanian  chief  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  place ; 
and  that  the  people,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Russians,  had 
also  sent  a  similar  invitation  to  the  Bokharians.  The  latter,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  felt  very  much  .aggrieved  at  the  ultimate  promptitude  of  the 
Russians  in  doing  the  work :  they  reckoned  the  capture  of  Tasch- 
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kent  an  insult  to  their  race  and  faith,  and  appeared  in  a  threatening 
manner  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Russians,  to  bring  the  haughty 
and  fanatical  sovereign  of  Bokhara  to  reason,  imprisoned  the  Bok¬ 
harian  merchants  at  Orenburg,  and  confiscated  their  goods,  and 
they  say  he  has  since  become  more  civil,  and  withdrawn  his  threats ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  fear  that  he  may  only  he  quietly  collect¬ 
ing  a  larger  army,  with  the  view  of  attempting  to  capture  Taschkent, 
out  of  which  he  considers  himself  cheated. 

Such  is  the  Russian  story  of  the  quarrel — undoubtedly  a  very 
curious  one ;  but,  without  commenting  on  it,  let  us  see  what  kind  of 
war  Russia  must  embark  in  should  the  Bokharian  sovereign  prove 
obstinate.  The  State  of  Bokhara  lies  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Kokan,  and  a  desert,  which  it  is  a  week’s  journey  to  cross,  divides 
them.  That  desert,  however,  has  not  prevented  the  Bokharians  from 
frequently  invading  Kokan,  and  for  a  time  setting  up  their  own 
authority  there,  or  some  native  chief  in  subservience  to  them.  From 
the  south-west  borders  of  Kokan  the  territory  of  Bokhara,  whose 
boundaries  are  very  undefined  owing  to  the  desert  on  all  sides 
surrounding  it,  extends  to  the  Amu-Daria,  which,  at  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  distance,  pursues  a  course  to  the  Sea  of  Aral 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Syr-Daria.  Bokhara  therefore  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amu-Daria,  as  Khiva, 
the  only  other  Tartar  State  that  is  yet  independent,  occupies  the 
lower  part.  The  population  of  Bokhara  is  estimated  at  about 
two  and  a  half  millions,  partly  settled  in  towns  or  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  partly  composed  of  tribes  of  Usbek  shepherds. 
The  capital,  Bokhara,  contains  about  50,000  or  60,000  in¬ 
habitants — some  travellers  give  a  higher  estimate ;  and  the 
second  largest  town,  Samarcand,  the  nearest  to  Kokan,  about 
25,000.  With  Russia  a  large  commerce  is  carried  on  in  cotton, 
silk,  and  other  productions  of  the  country ;  but  there  is  also 
a  considerable  trade  with  India  through  Afghanistan.  The 
sovereign  has  a  standing  army  of  at  least  30,000  men,  principally 
horsemen,  but  he  could  raise  far  more  numerous  levies.  Suck  is  the 
country  which  Russia  has  now  to  encounter ;  and  of  course  the 
warfare  will  be  very  different  from  endless  contests  with  scattered 
desert  tribes,  or  with  the  factions  of  a  State  like  Kokan,  nearly  as 
populous  as  Bokhara,  but  never  opposing  a  united  front  against 
an  enemy.  The  contest  with  Bokhara,  indeed,  must  be  very 
nearly  on  the  scale  of  our  war  with  Affghanistan,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  That  the  Russians  appreciate  the  fact  is 
shown  by  the  extent  of  their  preparations.  Two  regiments,  it  is 
said,  or  about  6, coo  men,  are  ordered  from  the  Caucasus,  proceed¬ 
ing  by  steam  across  the  Caspian,  then  marching  500  miles  over  the 
desert  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  thence  by  steam  up  the  Syr-Daria 
— how  far  is  not  stated,  but  that  river  is  navigable  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Taschkent.  Reinforcements  in  great  numbers  are  also 
marching  a  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  over  the  steppe,  from 
Orenburg  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  whence  their 
journey  will  also  be  continued  by  steam.  With  the  force  already 
in  Taschkent,  the  Russians  will  probably,  in  a  couple  of  months, 
concentrate  there  between  15,000  and  20,000  men,  which  might 
be  expected  to  defeat  with  ease  the  greater  numbers  of  Bokhara, 
inferior  in  discipline  aud  arms.  The  way  in  which  reinforcements 
are  being  moved  well  illustrates  the  change  effected  by  the  Russian 
occupation  of  the  region.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  an  ex¬ 
pedition  was  dispatched  from  Orenburg  against  Khiva,  the  winter 
was  selected,  for  in  summer  there  was  no  water  in  the  deserts  for 
an  army.  The  winter’s  snow  overwhelmed  the  army  which  would 
have  perished  in  summer  of  thirst.  Now,  however,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  marching  in  summer.  The  reason  is,  that  for  many 
years  the  Russians  have  been  digging  wells  on  all  the  great  roads 
through  the  desert3 ;  and  though  the  marches  are  slow,  and  the 
distances  great,  a  very  large  army,  so  far  as  natural  difficulties  are 
concerned,  could  be  safely  marched  to  Khiva  or  Bokhara,  and 
even  to  Affghanistan,  as  is  now  being  done  to  Kokan.  The 
dangers  of  twenty-five  years  ago  are  abolished,  and  the  facilities 
for  transporting  troops  are  being  increased  with  the  continuance 
and  increased  extent  of  the  occupation. 

Th  e  most  interesting  question  is  whether  the  Bokharians  will  per¬ 
severe  in  their  hostility,  and  whether,  even  if  they  do  not  persevere, 
the  Russians  are  likely,  as  they  profess,  to  rest  content  with  the 
line  they  took  up  last  year.  The  Imperial  general,  Tchernaieft', 
appears  to  be  very  skilful  and  prudent,  playing  with  his  adver¬ 
saries  till  he  gets  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a 
crushing  blow ;  but  at  present  the  Russians  are  so  outnumbered 
that  they  may  possibly  sustain  a  temporary  defeat,  which  would 
naturally  encourage  the  Bokharians  beyond  measure.  There  is 
also  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara, 
which  is  most  ultra-Mahommedan  and  fanatical,  is  urged  on  by 
his  subjects,  and  that  he  dare  not  make  peace  with  the  infidel  if 
he  would.  The  Russians,  besides,  accuse  him  of  cherishing  a 
project  to  gain  back  from  them  much  of  the  country  they  have 
annexed  during  the  last  few  years.  All  this  may  compel  them 
to  further  aunressions  in  self-defence.  But  we  confess  we  see 
no  ground  for  believing  that  the  Russians  are  sincere  in  their 
declared  intentions  to  extend  their  frontier  no  further.  They  even 
now  say  they  are  willing  to  retire  from  Taschkent,  “but  the 
necessary  condition  of  their  retreat  is  the  abstinence  of  the 
Emir  of  Bokhara  ”  from  attempting  to  take  the  place.  But, 
if  they  had  been  sincere,  they  would  never  have  been  in 
Taschkent,  which,  being  more  than  fifty  miles  off',  was  not  so 
near  their  frontier  as  to  make  them  concerned  for  the  Bokharians 
occupying  it.  They  could  not,  however,  resist  seizing  so  tempting 
a  prize,  which  it  is  not  very  likely  they  will  let  go ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  descriptions  of  the  new  province  of  Turkestan, 
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published  in  St.  Petersburg  last  spring,  included  this  very  town  of 
Taschkent  as  the  principal  one  in  the  province.  The  quarrel  with 
Bokhara  supplies  the  needed  pretext  for  the  conquest  of  all  Inde¬ 
pendent  Tartary.  The  force  now  being  assembled  at  Taschkent 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  Russian  arms  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  Arnu-Daria,  which  would  then,  like  the  Syr-Daria, 
become  a  Russian  river,  navigable  by  steamers  from  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  in  spite  of  the  difficult  channels  at  its  mouth.  In  such  a 
position,  the  State  of  Khiva,  enveloped  on  every  side,  would  count 
for  nothing.  We  do  not  think  the  Bussians  will  hesitate  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  which  the  labours  of  many  years  have  prepared,  and 
to  seat  themselves  securely  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  enveloping  Persia, 
and  looking  towards  India,  with  steam  communication  established 
almost  the  whole  way  from  the  heart  of  the  Empire  at  Nijni- 
Novgorod  to  within  nearly  a  hundred  miles  of  Cabul. 


THE  BAGMAN’S  LAMENT. 

PECULIARLY  touching  appeal  has  just  been  made  to 
public  opinion  on  behalf  of  a  meritorious  but  much  misunder¬ 
stood  set  of  men.  We  are  asked  to  save  the  bagman  from  himself 
and  the  customs  of  his  order,  and  it  will  evidently  need  all  the 
force  of  the  national  indignation  to  rescue  him  from  the  degra¬ 
dation,  and  his  family  from  the  misery  and  ruin,  entailed  by  the 
mischievous  and  soul-destroying  laws  of  his  calling.  As  we  are 
fervently  assured,  every  time  an  industrial  exhibition  is  opened, 
that  nothing  is  more  important  than  that  the  various  classes  of 
the  community  should  become  familiar  with  one  another,  it 
must  be  a  proper  thing  to  seize  the  occasion  for  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  the  inner  life  of  the  commercial  traveller.  The  picture 
is  a  highly  remarkable  one,  alike  socially  and  physiologically, 
and  the  artist  has  not  even  spared  touches  of  genuine  dra¬ 
matic  interest.  The  curse  from  which  the  bagman  is  crying, 
with  an  exceeding  loud  and  bitter  cry,  to  be  delivered,  is  a  pint 
of  hotel  wine  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  pint  of  wine  is  like 
a  fallen  angel  brooding  luridly,  with  baleful  wrings,  over  the  com¬ 
mercial  scene.  A  ruined  digestion,  an  emptied  purse,  an  im¬ 
poverished  family,  a  miserable  life,  and  an  early  grave  are  the 
common  sequel  of  this  malignant  pint.  Behind  the  traveller  all 
the  week  sits  the  dark  pint,  like  the  grim  Care  of  the  poet.  Even 
his  Sabbath  calm  is  turned  into  misery  by  the  dire  prospect  of 
the  six  pints  which  he  will  have  to  swallow  ere  another  Sabbath 
dawns.  Why  should  such  things  be  ?  “  Why,”  as  the  impassioned 
advocate  of  the  class  demands,  “  should  they  be  subject  to  the 
everyday  risk  to  their  health  of  consuming  at  mid-day  a  pint  of 
hotel  wine?”  The  way  in  which  this  sceva  Necesdtas  overtakes 
her  commercial  victim  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  processes 
that  ever  were  heard  of.  But  though  it  is  fun  to  us,  it  is  death  to 
the  bagman.  The  traveller  finds  at  mid-day  that  his  customers 
are  all  at  dinner,  so  he  makes  the  best  of  the  time  by  getting  his 
own  dinner.  Lie  enters  the  commercial  room,  over  wdiose  door  it 
would  seemingly  be  a  very  appropriate  thing  to  write  up  the 
famous  inscription  about  abandoning  hope.  He  finds  a  well  laid- 
out  table,  and  perhaps  somebody  waiting  for  dinner.  With 
the  well-known  courtesy  of  their  class,  “  they  exchange  a 
friendly  greeting.”  At  one  o’clock  they  take  their  seats,  the 
first  in  the  room  being  “  Mr.  President,”  and  the  new-comer 
“Mr.  Vice.”  Erom  this  we  gather  that  the  last  remnant  of  the 
solemn  etiquette  and  imposing  ceremoniousness  of  more  chivalrous 
times  lingers  in  the  commercial  room.  The  stately  courtesy  of 
the  past  lives  in  the  heart  and  manners  of  the  British  bagman. 
Even  in  drinking  their  wine  they  do  not  dispense  with  courtly 
ceremonies.  As  a  traitor  to  his  order  puts  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  they  only  drink  after  a  “great  deal  of  bowing  and  scraping 
and  ridiculous  toasts.”  But  this  is  only  what  it  should  be.  The 
dignified  distinctions  of  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Vice  are  the  surviv¬ 
ing  relics  of  an  age  when  one  man  was  not  always  thought  as  good 
as  another.  To  be  sure,  the  accident  on  which  supremacy  turns  is 
not  befitting  the  epoch  of  competitive  examination.  Might  not  the 
honourable  post  be  conferred  on  the  victor  in  some  preliminary 
trial  of  eating  or  drinking,  or  both  ?  However,  our  distinguished 
pair  find  themselves  seated  before  soup  and  fish,  followed  by 
a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  turkey,  with  a  course  of  sweets  and 
cheese.  For  this  substantial  meal  the  landlord,  by  the  dread 
laws  of  the  great  unwritten  Bagmanic  Code,  is  forbidden  to  charge 
more  than  two  shillings.  And  here  it  is  that  the  fatal  pint  comes 
upon  the  stage  as  the  stern  minister  of  justice,  the  redresser  of 
grievances.  The  knot  in  this  case  is  clearly  worthy  of  the  descent 
of  the  god  from  the  machine,  of  Bacchus  from  the  cask.  The 
landlord  cannot  charge  enough  for  his  dinner,  which  the  men  do 
want,  so  the  only  plan  is  to  let  him  charge  too  much  for 
something  which  they  do  not  want.  The  amazing  ingenuity 
of  this  device  must  fill  the  dullest  mind  with  admiration.  And 
it  is  repeated  in  the  evening.  The  code  forbids  the  landlord 
to  charge  one  of  these  favoured  sons  of  commerce  more  than  a 
shilling  for  his  bed,  so  justice  is  done  by  the  enforced  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  shilling’s  worth  of  spirits.  Then  we  must  remember 
that  great  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  one  thing  leads  to 
another.  The  pint  is  the  father  of  the  bottle,  and  a  man  who 
takes  one  glass  of  spirit  and  water  is  easily  seduced  into  a  second 
and  a  third.  But  the  spirit  of  night  is  not  so  noxious  as  the  spirit, 
falsely  called  wine,  of  the  middle  of  the  day.  After  the  nightly 
glass  comes  slumber,  but  after  the  noon-day  pint  comes  business. 
As  the  author  of  the  lament  justly  says: — “Now,  who  likes  to 
drink  a  pint  of  wine  at  such  an  hour,  and  then  have  to  do  business 
the  whole  afternoon  ?  ”  Certainly,  a  man  must  have  extraordinary 
force  of  character  as  well  as  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  commonly  j 


supposed  capable  of  digesting  a  tenpenny  nail,  who  could  profess 
that  he  liked  to  haggle  and  bargain  and  dispute  about  figures  and 
prices,  and  qualities  of  wares,  immediately  after  swallowing  a  plate¬ 
ful  of  soup,  a  piece  of  fish,  a  couple  of  slices  of  a  leg  of  mutton, 
a  wing  and  part  of  the  breast  of  a  turkey,  and  a  mass 
of  pastry,  all  washed  down  with  a  pint  of  mild  poison.  Wine 
niaketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  but  not  so  the  _  debased 
concoctions  of  an  English  commercial  inn  in  a  provincial  town. 
So  one  may  behold  the  tragic  spectacle  of  “  young  fellows  new 
to  the  road,  with  red  eyes  aud  muddled  brains,  leaving  mid¬ 
day  dinners  for  a  difficult  afternoon’s  work.”  Surely  it  would  be 
wise  in  the  employers  of  these  young  fellows  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Trajan,  who  occasionally  overstepped  the  sober 
boundaries.  But,  very  prudently,  Trajan,  we  learn,  “curari  vetuit 
jussa  post  longiores  epuhls,”  which  in  the  case  of  a  bagman  is 
equivalent  to  forbidding  any  orders  to  be  attended  to  after  a 
longish  meal  at  mid-day.  “  Many  strongly  object  to  having  to 
take  wine ;  others,  God  help  them !  think  they  have  done  the 
fast  thing  by  doing  so.” 

But  though  so  many  of  this  great  order  are  thus  mild  as 
doves,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  forced  to  do  or  suffer  what 
they  hate  by  the  thieves  among  whom  they  fall  by  the  way,  it 
is  a  comfort  to  think  that  others  are  wrise  as  serpents.  Many 
men,  we  are  told,  when  travelling,  “  never  dine  at  all,  but  make 
up  for  lost  time  at  a  meat  tea,  which  the  landlord,  by  the  same 
unwritten  laws,  must  only  charge  one  shilling  and  ninepence  for.” 
There  is  a  fearful  significance  in  the  apparently  harmless  phrase, 
“make  up  for  lost  time.”  A  famished  and  dinnerless  bagman 
making  up  for  lost  time  must  be  something  appalling.  It  suggests 
deeds  of  nameless  horror.  A  meat  tea  at  any  time,  and  even  in 
private  life,  is  a  fearful  and  wonderful  conception  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  habitually  goes  without  his  dinner,  it  must  grow 
to  be  a  huge  and  shapeless  nightmare.  The  victim  of  the  pint 
may  feel  his  wwongs  avenged,  as  he  sits  by  in  drowsy  stupor,  and 
watches  the  tea  of  the  man  who  makes  it  a  principle  never  to 
dine  when  on  the  road,  and  who  perhaps  has  not  dined  for  weeks. 
The  profits  extorted  from  the  three-shilling  pint  of  the  dove  must 
be  more  than  swallowed  up  in  the  one-and-ninepenny  tea  of  the  ser¬ 
pent.  No  man  with  a  senseof  true  pathos  will  be  able  to  think  on  such 
a  scene  of  stomachic  anarchy  without  a  shudder.  Whether  we 
turn  to  the  stupefied  being  who,  after  a  difficult  afternoon’s  busi¬ 
ness,  transacted  under  the  fiendish  inspiration  of  vile  sherry  or  viler 
port,  is  ready  to  wish  that  the  day  may  perish  wherein  he  was 
born,  or  to  the  craftier  brother  “  making  up  for  lost  time  ”  and 
lack  of  dinner,  the  spectacle  is  equally  tragic.  Physiologically 
viewed,  it  fills  one  with  a  nervous  awe ;  while,  socially,  its 
effects,  like  those  of  all  other  outrages  on  physiology,  are  un¬ 
speakably  shocking.  “  The  money  spent  on  pints  and  bottles  of 
■wine,  not  to  mention  the  spirits,  during  a  twenty  or  thirty 
years’  life  on  the  road,  must  mount  to  a  large  sum,  and 
partly  accounts  for  the  touching  appeals  to  the  commercial 
public  that  one  so  frequently  sees  stuck  in  commercial-room 
looking-glasses  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  travellers’  families 
who  have  been  by  the  father’s  death  left  utterly  unprovided  for.” 
Still  it  impresses  us  in  a  very  striking  way  with  the  durability  of 
human  institutions  when  we  reflect  that  these  ordinances  have 
ruled  bagmen  for  countless  generations,  and  that  probably  any  one 
who  should,  otherwise  than  anonymously,  suggest  the  slightest 
change,  would  do  so  in  the  ancient  fashion,  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck.  The  elders  of  the  order,  mostpotent,  grave,  and  well-seasoned, 
would  die  the  death  of  martyrs  rather  than  admit  a  change 
in  these  time-honoured  observances.  The  readers  of  Orley  Farm 
have  not  forgotten  the  sore  punishment  which  befel  Mr.  Moulder 
for  his  contumacious  disregard  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  room.  He  must  be  a  Huss  or  a  Luther  among  bagmen 
who  should  ask  the  landlord  to  let  him  pay  an  extra  shilling  for  his 
dinner,  or  dispense  with  some  of  its  substantial  luxuries,  instead 
of  being  made  to  pay  for  the  hateful  and  unnecessary  pint. 

After  all,  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  is  that  bagmen  are  not  the 
only  sufferers  from  similar  tyrannies  of  custom.  Anybody  whom 
ill  fortune  ever  compels  to  use  a  provincial  inn — and  the  same  is 
just  as  true  of  most  London  hotels — is  apt  to  feel  himself  bound 
to  pay  for  the  horrid  draught.  A  man  of  ordinary  weakness  or 
amiability  invariably  conciliates  his  host  by  ordering  trash 
which  he  does  not  want,  and  which  he  knows  to  be  trash. 
If  he  does  not,  the  landlord  will  probably  revenge  himself 
by  damp  sheets  or  an  uneatable  dinner  and  au  extortionate 
bill,  or,  at  the  best,  the  champion  of  independence  wrill  feel  a 
trifle  uncomfortable  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  doing 
at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do.  Even  in  the  matter  of  mid-day 
dinners  the  commercial  travellers  do  not  err  alone.  Among  the 
lower  and  middle  commercial  class  in  this  country  it  is  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception  to  violate  all  sensible  principles  by  doing 
a  hard  afternoon’s  work  after  a  substantial  dinner.  In  the 
great  commercial  towns  of  the  North  most  people  dine  at 
one  or  two,  or  else  lunch  then,  and  go  home  to  that  barbarous 
repast,  a  meat  tea.  A  Parisian  man  of  business  never  thinks 
of  dining  till  his  work  is  done,  and  if  he  makes  each  working- 
day  a  little  shorter  in  consequence,  he  perhaps  gains  in  other 
ways.  A  cheerful  and  buoyant  spirit  is  worth  not  a  little, 
ana  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  secured  by  a  man  who  works  hard 
when  he  has  just  had  a  heavy  dinner,  whether  with  or  without 
the  execrable  pint.  However,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  the 
desponding  bagman,  in  his  hour  of  dyspepsia  or  hypochondria,  to 
remember  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  people  as  foolish  or 
as  unfortunate  as  himself. 
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THE  GLOUCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

MANY  years  since,  a  Dean  made  himself  notorious  by  stopping 
the  musical  festival  at  York.  Objecting-  to  some  feature  in 
the  programme — which  he  wished  to  have  entirely  under  his  own 
control — he  closed  the  doors  of  his  cathedral  in  the  face  of  a 
profane  mob  of  singers  and  players,  and  thus  virtually  abolished 
an  institution  which  had  promised  to  become  both  permanent  and 
useful.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Choirs  of  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
and  Hereford  things  are  differently  managed.  About  seventy 
years  ago,  the  least  tolerant  section  of  the  clerical  party  was  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  festival  at  Hereford ;  but  as,  at  the 
same  time,  the  claims  of  the  widows  and  orphans  could  not  be 
overlooked,  it  was  resolved  to  meet  them  by  private  sub-  [ 
scription.  The  result,  however,  showed  that  oratorios  -were 
greater  attractions  than  sermons ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  a  sermon 
followed  by  Handel's  Messiah  was  infinitely  more  fruitful  than 
a  sermon  without  the  Messiah  to  back  it  up.  So,  from  that 
time  onward,  the  Choirs  were  allowed  to  assemble  every  year,  at 
one  of  the  three  cities,  and  celebrate  their  Festival  in  the  cathedral 
church.  A  more  graceful  and  harmless  way  of  turning  the  plea¬ 
sure  derivable  from  the  manifestations  of  a  beautiful  art  into  a 
channel  for  the  supply  of  an  admirable  charity  could  scarcely  be 
imagined ;  and  to  the  credit  of  those  in  authority  it  should  be 
added  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  successive  Bishops  and 
Deans  of  the  three  dioceses  have  not  only  refrained  from  op¬ 
posing  the  performances  of  sacred  music  in  their  cathedrals, 
but,  by  their  personal  countenance  and  princely  hospitality,  have 
materially  assisted  the  cause.  In  the  dioceses  of  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  and  Hereford  there  are  nearly  150  livings  with  an 
income  of  100 1.,  and  out  of  this  pittance,  it  is  clear,  the 
holders  can  do  no  more  than  furnish  themselves  with  the  bare 
necessities  of  existence.  That  they  should  be  able  to  put  by 
anything  for  the  future  wants  of  those  who  may  survive  them, 
will  hardly  be  expected.  If  then,  as  appears  evident,  the  diocesan 
clerical  institutions,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  music-meetings, 
must  depend  for  revenue  exclusively  upon  the  clergy  and  their 
belongings,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  most  hard-worked  and 
ill-paid  labourers  in  Christ’s  vineyard  would  be  in  a  sad  plight. 
Of  recent  years  the  Festivals  have  been  the  means  of  enriching  this 
particular  charity  with  an  average  yearly  contribution  of  at  least 
1,000/.,  which  has  enabled  the  diocesan  institutions  to  give  to  '■ 
each  widow  on  the  Fund  an  annual  stipend  of  20/.,  and  to  each  ; 
orphan  of  1  5/.  Now,  there  are  still  many  candidates  whose  claims  ! 
it  is  desirable  to  recognise  ;  but  to  abolish  the  Festivals  would  be 
to  make  any  further  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  charity  im¬ 
possible.  Moreover,  it  is  on  all  sides  admitted  that  the  average 
annual  1,000/.  of  which  we  have  spoken  could  never  be  obtained 
through  private  subscription  alone.  The  money  comes  to  a  very 
large  extent  from  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  possessing  property 
in  the  three  counties ;  and  as  we  most  frequently  read  of  a  great 
step  on  behalf  of  a  charitable  object  being  preceded  by  a  dinner, 
so  it  seems  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  three  counties 
require  the  charitable  instincts  within  them  to  be  moved  to  action 
by  the  stimulating  effects  of  a  banquet  of  good  music.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Festival  lies  entirely  with  them.  They  alone  are 
responsible  for  loss ;  and  if  by  chance  there  is  a  surplus,  it  invariably 
goes  to  the  charity.  Not  a  penny  that  finds  its  way  into  the  plates  is 
appropriated  by  them  in  case  of  a  deficit,  however  large.  So  that  we 
are  really  unable  to  perceive  wrhat  the  question  of  economy,  urged 
in  some  quarters,  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  Whatever  the 
Stewards  may  be  out  of  pocket  is  exclusively  their  own  affair. 
Grant  the  Festival,  and  from  1,000/.  to  1,200/.  or  even  1,300/. 
is  added  to  the  fund ;  forbid  the  Festival,  and  the  fund  remains  in 
statu  quo  ante.  Besides,  the  county  families  like  to  meet  periodi¬ 
cally  on  common  ground,  wdth  a  common  object  in  view7.  The 
music-meetings,  from  a  very  small  beginning,  in  1723 — thirty-six 
years  before  Handel  died — have  grown  into  important  institutions  ; 
and  they  form  just  such  occasions  as  bring  such  people  naturally 
and  agreeably  together.  The  aristocratic  and  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  the  counties  are  proud  of  them.  London,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns,  send  special  reporters  to 
record  their  proceedings ;  and  the  Festivals  are  talked  about  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  This  flatters  the  county  vanity 
in  a  very  innocent  way,  and  a  great  good  is  effected  without  an 
atom  of  prejudice  to  any  one.  It  has  been  proposed  to  do  away 
with  the  collections  at  the  doors  of  the  cathedrals  after  the 
morning  performances,  and  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  increasing 
the  charges  of  admission.  But,  odious  as  the  system  of  plate- 
begging  may  appear  to  some,  we  do  not  think  the  proposed  alter¬ 
native  a  good  one.  It  would  be  merely  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

The  Festival  just  held  at  Gloucester  —  the  142nd  meeting 
of  the  Three  Choirs — appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  on  record.  And  yet  things  looked  ominous  at  the 
outset.  A  new  Bishop  had  arisen  who  knew  not  oratorios,  and  a 
new  Dean  who  did  not  like  them.  It  was  current  that  these  digni¬ 
taries  had  expressed  their  intention  of  absenting  themselves  during 
the  week,  and  it  was  believed  that  Dean  Law  had  granted  the  use 
of  the  cathedral  under  protest.  Our  zealous  contemporary,  the 
Record,  with  whom  this  Low-Church  Dean  is  in  especial  favour, 
and  who  considers  the  Festivals  as  a  desecration  of  the  house  of 
God,  gloated  over  the  fact  that,  after  “  politely  informing  the 
stewards,”  “  in  terms  as  cold  as  he  could  freeze ,”  that  the  cathedral 
“  on  this  occasion  would  not  he  withholden,”  the  Dean  “  positively 
refused  ”  to  deliver  the  sermon  for  the  charity— mindless  of  the 


precedent  set  by  those  rigidly  evangelical  fathers  in  God,  the 
Bishops  Ryder  and  Baring,  who  had  consented  to  preach  on 
similar  occasions.  Not  less  exultant  was  the  Record  in  stating 
another  fact — that  “  the  good  Dean  ”  had  followed  the  Bishop  in 
his  flight  from  Gloucester,  and  that,  in  consequence,  both  the 
episcopal  throne  and  the  decanal  stall  would  be  vacant  “  at  a 
gathering  in  which  it  is  too  obvious  that  the  honour  of  God  is  not 
the  first  object,  and  that  the  world  has  the  mastery.”  Common 
sense  might  ask  why,  if  this  was  really  the  feeling  of  the  Dean — 
and  if  he  further  considered  the  Festival  a  “  daring  profanity,” 
relying  “  for  its  attraction  as  much  on  the  ball-room  as  on  the 
house  of  God,  and  desecrating  the  most  solemn  words  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  entertainment  of  a  pleasure-seeking  crowd  ” — he 
granted  the  use  of  the  Cathedral  at  any  time  or  under  any 
circumstances.  But  as  the  ball  was  not,  any  more  than  the 
evening  concerts,  held  in  the  church,  the  sophistication  is  as  plain 
as  it  is  impertinent.  Nevertheless,  matters  looked  singularly 
unpromising.  High-Church  as  represented  by  the  Bishop,  and 
Low-Church  by  the  Dean,  were  both  of  a  mind.  Bishop  Ellicott 
had  selected  festival-week  to  cross  “  from  Lauterbriinnen  over  the 
Tschingel  glacier  to  Kandersteg” — a  feat  which  he  appears  to 
have  accomplished  with  admirable  success ;  Dean  Law  had  gone 
no  one  knew  where,  and  two  of  the  Canons  had  followed  the 
example  of  their  superior.  Gloucester  was  downhearted,  but 
gradually  waxed  wroth.  The  local  papers  contained  fulminating 
“leaders,”  in  which  the  ecclesiastics  were  treated  with  but  slight 
respect ;  while  the  Record  came  in  for  a  goodly  and  by  no  means 
unmerited  share  of  obloquy.  The  only  point  they  would  con¬ 
descend  to  discuss — and  indeed  the  only  point  worth  discussion 
—  was  whether  the  performance  of  sacred  music  in  cathedrals 
was  a  desecration  of  those  sacred  edifices,  an  employment  of 
them,  so  to  say,  in  usum  Iceiitice.  This  our  contemporaries  in¬ 
dignantly  denied,  strengthening  their  argument  with  the  words 
of  a  canon  of  the  Church,  known  and  respected  for  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Festivals: — “No  pulpit  eloquence  ever 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  like  the  music  of  the  Messiah , 
110  picture  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  preacher’s  lips  has 
caused  the  tears  of  thousands  to  start  like  the  singing  of  the 
lovely  air,  ‘  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.’  ” 

But  these  drawbacks  were  not  all  that  made  anticipation  gloomy. 
Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Choirs,  at  Hereford  (1864),  Mr. 
Amott,  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral  and  for  many  years  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Festival,  had  died.  His  successor  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Sebastian  Wesley,  from  Winchester — a  famous  musician,  it  i3  true, 
but  remarkable,  if  report  was  to  be  relied  on,  no  less  for  eccen¬ 
tricity  than  for  talent.  The  arrangements  of  Dr.  Wesley  for  the 
musical  part  of  the  Festival  were  criticized  in  anything  but 
favourable  terms.  That  ho  had  made  one  or  two  very  serious 
blunders  can  hardly  be  denied.  His  greatest  mistake  was  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  a  tenor  incomparably  the  greatest 
singer  in  oratorio  we  possess,  and  with  those  of  a  contralto  who, 
long  as  she  has  been  before  the  public,  is  still  confessedly  un¬ 
equalled  in  her  line.  The  tenor  was  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the  con¬ 
tralto  Madame  Sainton-Dolby.  In  place  of  the  first,  Dr.  Wesley 
had  engaged  Dr.  Gunz,  from  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre — an  artist 
untried  in  oratorio  and  unacquainted  with  the  English  language  ; 
in  place  of  the  last,  he  had  secured  two  young  ladies  of  whom 
nobody  had  heard.  Then  Dr.  Wesley  entertained  peculiar  notions 
of  conducting  —  traditions  of  a  certain  Festival  at  Hereford, 
which  he  had  directed  thirty  years  ago,  while  organist  of 
Hereford  Cathedral.  True,  he  could  scarcely  prove  a  worse 
conductor  than  his  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Amott,  the 
least  competent  of  the  three  local  organists  who  have  so  long 
presided  respectively  over  the  meetings  of  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Gloucester ;  but  from  a  recluse  since  thirty  years,  who  now 
came  forward  with  an  inexperienced  baton,  at  the  caprice  of  an 
obstinate  will,  nothing  very  good  was  to  be  expected.  Thus,  in 
the  belief  of  many,  the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1 8(35  was  not  only  to 
be  the  last,  but,  in  an  artistic  sense,  the  least  satisfactory  ever 
given.  But  Vhnnme  propose  et  Dieu  dipose;  the  actual  results 
showed  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  anticipated.  As  the  Festival 
gradually  advanced  the  croakers  were  gradually  silenced ;  and 
the  upshot  was  that  the  142nd  meeting  of  the  Choirs — if,  judged 
from  a  musically  critical  point  of  view,  not  one  of  the  most  unex- 
ceptionally  creditable  on  record— turned  out  at  any  rate  far  better 
than  had  been  expected,  while  in  a  commercial  sense  it  was 
wonderfully  prosperous. 

As  matters  mended,  a  more  cheerful  and  indeed  a  more  chari¬ 
table  view  began  to  be  taken  of  everything  and  everybody. 
Bishop  Ellicott’s  London  labours,  as  one  of  the  Lords  Spiritual, 
had  been  severe,  and  he  needed  repose  and  change  of  scene ;  so  he 
left  Gloucester  and  “  did  ”  the  glacier.  Moreover,  the  Bishop  had 
never  declined  to  preach  the  Charity  Sermon,  but  had  merely 
requested  that  he  might  not  be  asked  to  preach  it.  As  for  Dean 
Law,  not  only  had  he  granted  the  use  of  his  Cathedral  (the  Record 
and  the  “  freeze  ”  were  no  longer  hinted  at),  but  placed  his  deanery' 
in  charge  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  was  spending  1 50/.  a-day  in 
dispensing  hospitality.  To  conclude,  the  Dean  had  never  harboured 
a  thought  of  withholding  the  Cathedral,  or  he  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  apprise  the  organist  and  conductor,  Dr. 
Wesley',  of  his  intention — inasmuch  as  the  abolition  of  the  music 
meetings  would  considerably  diminish  that  gentleman’s  profes¬ 
sional  emoluments,  which  might  have  induced  him  to  be  chary  of 
abandoning  his  old  post  at  Winchester  for  another  not  otherwise 
more  honourable  or  more  profitable  at  Gloucester.  The  Dean  of 
Chichester,  who  preached  at  the  Cathedral  on  the  Sunday  after 
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tlie  Festival,  did  not,  of  course,  enter  into  explanations  sucli  as 
these;  but  he  is  reported  to  have  uttered  something  from  the  pulpit 
about  the  “  anonymous  assassins  of  the  press  ”  (or  words  to  that 
effect),  which  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  hearers  set  things  all  to 
rights.  It  little  matters,  however,  what  influence  may  have 
caused  the  change  of  tone  in  certain  quarters.  The  Dean  of 
Chichester  could  not  have  meant  that  the  Record  allowed 
“  anonymous  assassins  ”  to  make  unscrupulous  use  of  its  columns; 
and  so  the  observation  may  be  accepted  as  against  those  journals 
which,  taking  the  Record  as  an  authority,  wrote  accordingly. 
Enough  that  the  Festival  has  proved  a  great  success,  and  that 
at  present  there  is  no  idea  of  its  being  the  last.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown, 
the  secretary,  has  already,  we  are  told,  obtained  the  names  of  fifty 
stewards  for  the  next  meeting  (i  868),  and  there  is  small  question 
but  that  the  number  will  be  shortly  doubled. 

The  first  day’s  music  brought  a  veritable  surfeit  of  harmony  and 
melody.  Full  cathedral  service,  with  the  united  Choirs  for  singers, 
and  a  sermon  by  Canon  C.  E.  Ivennaway,  of  Gloucester,  with  which 
every  one  was  in  raptures,  took  up  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  performance  of  the  first  part  of  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  oratorio  St.  Paid,  and  the  whole  of  Spohr's  Die  letzten 
Dinge.  St.  Paid  entire  would  have  been  more  acceptable  ;  or,  if 
that  was  unsuited  to  Dr.  Wesley’s  plan,  the  oratorio  of  Spohr 
might  have  preceded  the  half  oratorio  of  Mendelssohn,  and  thus 
stood  a  fairer  chance  of  being  appreciated  according  to  its  worth, 
as  the  very  best  thing  of  its  kind  which  Spohr  composed.  It  is 
as  superior  to  his  Calvary  and  Babylon,  written  respectively 
nine  and  sixteen  years  later,  as  it  can  possibly  have  been 
to  his  Das  jiingste  Gericht  (the  real  Last  Judgment) ,  written  four¬ 
teen  years  earlier  ( 1 8 1  z),  .and  never  yet  published — much  as  the 
author,  in  Iris  Selbst-Biographie,  expresses  himself  content  with 
portions  of  it.  The  day  wound  up  with  a  miscellaneous  concert 
at  the  Shire  Hall,  the  programme  of  which  was  as  long  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  well  be  endured.  On  the  second  day,  at 
the  Cathedral,  the  orchestral  movements,  with  a  chorus  and  air, 
from  Mendelssohn’s  Lobgesang,  a  selection  from  Rossini’s  Stabat 
Mater,  Dr.  Wesley’s  Cathedral  Anthem,  “  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,” 
his  father’s  motet  (double-chorus),  “  In  Exitu  Israel,”  Mozart’s 
Requiem,  some  pieces  from  Beethoven’s  Mount  of  Olives,  together 
with  isolated  airs  from  Handel,  Haydn,  Spohr,  Gounod,  &c.,  and 
J.  S.  Bach’s  great  Pedal  Fugue  in  E  flat  (St.  Ann’s),  performed 
by  Dr.  Wesley  on  a  new  organ  provided  for  the  occasion  but  not 
likely  to  be  retained,  constituted  an  afternoon’s  music  un¬ 
paralleled  in  length  and  variety,  if  not  made  out  with  inva¬ 
riable  judgment.  The  concert  in  the  evening  was  as  lengthy 
in  comparison,  including,  among  other  things,  a  part  of  Haydn’s 
Seasons  (“  Spring  ”),  Mendelssohn’s  first  Pianoforte  Concerto,  the 
overture  to  Spohr’s  Jessonda,  some  excerpts  from  Guillaume 
Tell,  and  Mendelssohn’s  Walpurgis  Night,  most  injudiciously 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  programme.  Besides  all  these, 
there  were  solos  for  almost  every  one  of  the  chief  singers. 
Oil  the  third  day  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  (entire)  was  given 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  Shire  Hall  a  concert, 
just  as  lengthy  as  the  preceding  ones — including  a  selection  from 
Die  Zaubeif/ote,  Spohr’s  Scena  Cantante  (violin  and  orchestra),  the 
great  fragment  (finale)  from  Mendelssohn’s  Lorelei,  Beethoven’s 
Eighth  Symphony,  excerpts  from  Spohr’s  opera  Zemire  und  Azov, 
and  vocal  solos  too  numerous  even  to  think  of.  On  Friday  the 
Messiah,  at  the  Cathedral,  attracted  nearly  3,000  people.  The 
principal  singers  at  these  morning  and  evening  performances  were 
Madlle.  Tietjens,  Madame  Rudersdorff,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Dr. 
Gunz,  Signor  Bossi,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cummings,  L.  Thomas,  Santley, 
&c.  The  two  young  ladies  (Misses  Wilkinson  and  Elton)  engaged 
to  replace  Madame  Sainton  persuaded  nobody  of  the  wisdom 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Wesley  in  dispensing  with  the  services  of  that 
excellent  artist ;  while  the  loss  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  Elijah  and 
the  Messiah  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  wholly  irreparable. 
Madlle.  Tietjens,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  and  Mr.  Santley,  in  the 
oratorios  just  named,  no  less  than  in  St.  Paul  and  the  rest, 
maintained  their  reputation  at  its  height,  while  the  singing 
of  Madlle.  Tietjens  and  Mr.  Santley  added  greatly  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  evening  concerts.  The  chorus  and  band  were 
much  the  same  as  at  previous  festivals.  On  the  whole,  Dr. 
Wesley’s  conducting  was  better  than  had  been  looked  for,  though 
occasionally  his  want  of  experience  and  consequent  indecision 
were  severely  felt.  The  best  of  the  morning  performances  were  [ 
unquestionably  St.  Paul  and  the  Messiah ;  the  worst  was  “  In 
Exitu  Israel  /Egypto  ”  (by  the  late  Samuel  Wesley),  which  every 
one  naturally  expected  would  be  the  most  effective.  Nor  can  the 
execution  of  the  new  conductor’s  Cathedral  Anthem,  “Ascribe  to 
the  Lord  ” — though  not  an  uninteresting,  by  no  means  a  favourable 
specimen  of  his  powers  —  be  cited  as  wholly  unexceptionable,  j 
At  the  second  evening  concert,  which  contrary  to  precedent  at¬ 
tracted  the  largest  audience  of  the  three,  an  extraordinary  sensa¬ 
tion  was  created  by  Madame  Arabella  Goddard’s  performance  of 
Mendelssohn’s  concerto  in  G  minor,  with  which  the  audience,  who 
at  first  would  probably  much  rather  have  listened  to  Thalberg’s 
“  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  or  some  such  elegant  show-piece,  were 
fairly  taken  by  surprise.  Seldom  has  a  “  classical  ”  composition  j 
been  received  with  greater  enthusiasm.  Mr.  II.  Blagrove’s  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Scena  Cantante  (“  Dramatic  Concerto  ”)  of  Spohr,  at  | 
the  third  concert,  was  also  a  great  and  deserved  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  Beethoven’s  symphony  in  F  (No.  8)  was  little  better  than 
scrambled  through  by  the  orchestra.  But  we  cannot  undertake 
to  describe  in  detail  a  whole  week’s  performances  of  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  sacred  and  secular.  The  chief  points  have  been  1 


noticed ;  for  the  rest,  the  dress-ball  on  Friday  night  included, 
we  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that,  not  only  are  the  stewards  (81 
in  number)  likely  to  be  quit  for  their  donations  to  the  charity,  a 
surplus  being  more  than  probable,  but  that  the  collection  promises, 
when  all  the  expected  contributions  are  got  in,  to  reach  little  short 
of  1,200/. — an  amount  very  seldom  obtained  at  Gloucester,  almost 
as  seldom  at  Worcester,  and  still  more  seldom  at  Hereford.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  see  these  pleasant  and  good-dispensing  meet¬ 
ings  die  out  for  want  of  sympathy  with  the  objects  they  so 
materially  promote ;  but  happily,  as  things  look  now,  there  is  less 
chance  than  ever  of  so  unwelcome  a  catastrophe. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

nnilE  success  of  Gladiateur  in  the  St.  Leger  was  greeted  with 
J-  sincere,  although  not  enthusiastic,  plaudits.  It  would  be  idle 
to  pretend  that  Yorkshire  was  not  more  elated  twelve  years  ago, 
when  the  same  feat  of  winning  the  three  great  races  of  the  year 
was  performed  by  West  Australian,  who  was  bred  and  trained  in 
Yorkshire.  But  the  natives  of  this  county  have  sense  enough  to 
know,  and  frankness  enough  to  praise,  a  good  horse  when  they  see 
him.  They  have  long  regarded  foreigners  as  good  customers  to 
horse-breeders,  and  they  are  not  yet  beginning  to  consider  them, 
as  dangerous  competitors.  Hence  the  reception  of  Count  Lagrange 
and  his  countrymen  at  Doncaster  was  as  well  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  preservation  of  the  “ancient  cordial,”  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  cordials  of  other  kinds,  as  the  ceremonies  which  lately  took 
place  at  Cherbourg  and  Portsmouth.  There  may  be  differences 
]  of  opinion  as  to  the  skill  of  the  English  in  getting  up  fetes  and 
j  balls,  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that  we  know  how  to  manage  a 
race-meeting ;  and  although  it  may  be  conceded  that  French 
j  naval  officers  understand  their  business  as  well  a3  ours  do,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  they  have  among  them  an  admiral 
j  who  could  allot  the  weights  for  the  great  autumnal  handicaps  at 
j  Newmarket. 

[  Whether  we  choose  to  say  that  Gladiateur  is  an  unusually  good 
j  horse,  or  that  the  other  horses  of  the  year  are  unusually  bad,  the 
j  result  has  been  the  same,  that  the  interest  of  the  St.  Leger  has 
I  been  to  a  great  extent  destroyed.  It  was  not  merely  that  Gladia¬ 
teur  had  won  the  Derby — for  other  horses  have  triumphed  at 
Epsom  and  met  defeat  at  Doncaster — but  he  had  galloped  away 
from  his  competitors  in  such  style  as  rendered  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  of  them  could  ever  make  a  run  with  him.  But 
no  longer  ago  than  186 1  Kettledrum  had  all  his  rivals  in  the 
Derby  as  safe  for  the  St.  Leger  as  Gladiateur  had  his,  or  even 
more  safe,  because  Klarikoff,  the  most  dangerous  among  them, 
was  dead ;  and  yet  Kettledrum  was  forced  to  yield  the  second 
great  prize  of  the  year  to  Caller  Ou.  And  in  the  previous  year 
Thormanby  was  beaten  for  the  St.  Leger  by  St.  Alban’s,  who  was 
not  in  the  Derby.  But  on  this  occasion  it  was  as  difficult  to  find 
a  competent  opponent  for  Gladiateur  outside  the  list  of  entries  for 
the  Derbj'  as  within  it.  St.  Alban’s  had  won  the  Chester  Cup,  but 
no  three-year-old  of  this  year  proved  good  enough  even  to  get  a 
place  for  it.  The  only  hope  of  contesting  the  French  colt’s  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  St.  Leger  lay  in  the  fillies,  and  it  was  remembered 
with  satisfaction  that  Regalia  had  won  the  Oaks  as  easily  as 
Gladiateur  won  the  Derby,  and,  although  she  took  a  few 
seconds  longer  to  gallop  the  same  distance,  the  ground  had 
in  the  interval  become  heavy  by  copious  rain.  Regalia  is  a 
special  favourite  iu  the  North,  for  she  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Cookem,  whose  sales  of  yearlings  are  always  held  at  Don¬ 
caster;  and  although  she  was  trained  for  the  Oaks  at  New¬ 
market,  she  had  since  been  removed  to  Malton,  where  she  under¬ 
went  a  satisfactory  preparation  for  the  St.  Leger.  The  gods  had 
willed  that  England  should  sutler  this  third  complete  defeat  by 
France,  and  therefore  the  prayers  of  those  who  knew  that 
Regalia’s  chance  would  be  improved  by  a  night’s  rain  were  not 
heard.  Not  one  drop  of  rain  fell  before  or  during  the  day  of  the 
St.  Leger,  and  for  hardness  of  ground  and  heat  and  dust  this 
meeting  has  been  almost  as  conspicuous  as  was  last  year's  for  the 
tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  rain  amid  which  Blair  Athol  won. 
There  had  been,  as  there  almost  always  is,  a  rumour  before  the 
meeting  that  the  favourite  was  amiss,  and  rash  speculators  took 
liberties  with  Gladiateur’s  name  of  which  by  this  time  they  will 
have  bitterly  repented.  But  the  adverse  report  was  contradicted, 
and  other  reports  came  that  he  was  doing  plenty  of  long  and 
strong  work  at  Newmarket,  but  would  not  arrive  at  Doncaster 
until  mid-day  on  Tuesday.  In  the  early  morning,  therefore, 
visitors  to  the  race-course  were  able  to  devote  themselves 
without  distraction  to  what  was  in  fact  the  task  of 
picking,  not  the  winner — for  that  was  hardly  doubtful — but  the 
second  horse  for  the  St.  Leger.  Regalia  appeared  early,  and  dis¬ 
played  all  the  improvement  which  had  been  expected  by  her  many 
admirers  in  the  paddock  before  the  Oaks.  As  she  went  as  well 
as  she  looked,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  here  was  a  genuine 
article  of  quality  almost  high  enough  to  depend  upon  in  the  contest 
of  the  morrow.  She  was  ridden  at  exercise  by  John  Osborne,  who 
would  ride  her  in  the  race  next  day,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
jockey  than  he  in  whose  hands  Lord  Oliiden  won  this  race  two 
years  ago.  Another  conspicuous  performer  in  the  early  morning 
was  Breadalbane,  who,  with  Custance  in  the  saddle,  galloped  the 
course  in  a  style  which  showed  that  his  trainer  was  not  afrnid  of 
his  legs  failing  upon  hard  ground.  John  Day  sent  upon  the 
course  a  string  of  horses  worthy  in  point  of  number  of  the  largest 
training-stable  in  the  kingdom,  and  formidable  in  point  of 
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quality,  as  Doncaster  will  have  good  reason  to  remember.  The 
noted  “  miler  ”  Master  Richard  is  in  this  lot ;  and  Ackworth, 
winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire ;  and  John  Davis,  who  has 
done  a  good  thing  before,  and  will  do  one  again  to-day. 
But  the  horse  which  every  eye  is  seeking  is  The  Duke, 
whom  those  who  have  not  seen  him  before  discover  by  observing 
Fordham  upon  the  back  of  a  bright  bay  horse.  Travellers  through 
Hampshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  during  the  last  week  will 
have  gathered  that  in  those  parts  the  belief  existed  that  The  Duke, 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  meeting  Gladiateur  in  the 
Derby,  would  nearly,  if  not  quite,  beat  him  in  the  St.  Leger. 
Yorkshiremen  do  not  usually  allow  their  feelings  to  get  the  better 
of  their  judgment,  except  perhaps  in  reference  to  some  indigenous 
pet,  and  therefore  the  natives  hear  of  The  Duke’s  pretensions  with 
a  little  incredulity.  However,  The  Duke  can  and  did  use  his 
legs  in  that  morning’s  exercise,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  fault  in 
him  except  that  he  is  a  trifle  narrow  behind.  Later  in  the  day, 
when  the  stable  had  won  one  race  with  Master  Richard,  and 
another  with  John  Davis,  besides  running  into  a  forward  place 
with  Ackworth,  its  numerous  supporters  gained  greater  confidence 
in  The  Duke  than  ever  ;  and  he  was  made,  and  continued,  second 
favourite  at  4  to  I .  An  old  acquaintance,  Archimedes,  is  also  on 
the  ground,  and  showing  by  the  work  he  is  doing  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  wrong  with  him,  if  anything,  he  is  all  right  now. 
He,  as  well  as  the  other  prominent  favourites,  had  finished  their 
exercise  and  gone  home  before  John  Scott’s  team,  which  includes 
Klarinska,  appeared  upon  the  ground.  This  filly,  after  establishing, 
by  successive  defeats,  a  very  low  public  character,  surprised  the 
sporting  world  by  winning  two  races  at  York  last  month  against 
respectable  opponents,  in  hollow  style.  A  filly  which  has  won,  al¬ 
most  without  an  effort,  a  race  which  Blair  Athol  failed  to  win  last 
year  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  formidable  for  the  St.  Leger. 
Klarinska’s  character  entitles  her  to  a  front  place  among  the  favour¬ 
ites,  but  she  does  not  take  the  eye  as  does  Regalia.  Mr.  Bowes 
has  engaged  Challoner  to  ride  his  filly,  and  if  the  colours  of  West 
Australian  should  prove  victorious  on  this  occasion  it  need  not  be 
said  that  the  natives  would  be  not  only  sincere  but  enthusiastic  in 
their  congratulations.  If  there  were  no  Gladiateur  to  arrive  by 
train  later  in  the  day,  it  would  be  interesting,  and  possibly  might 
be  made  profitable,  to  attempt  by  anticipation  to  place  the  horses 
for  the  St.  Leger.  There  would  be  little  hesitation  in  putting 
Regalia  first.  The  next  two  would  be  Breadalbane  and  Klarinska, 
yielding  a  little,  perhaps,  to  partiality  for  the  former,  and  as  re¬ 
gards  the  latter  being  guided  rather  by  her  performances  at  York 
than  by  her  present  looks  and  action.  After  this  pair  would  come 
another  pair,  viz.  The  Duke  and  Archimedes,  who  are  entitled  to 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  confidence  which  their  friends  claim  for 
them.  There  were  originally  243  subscribers  for  the  St.  Leger, 
and  out  of  all  this  number  of  horses  only  five  can  be  named,  be¬ 
sides  Gladiateur,  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  the  smallest  chance 
of  winning  it.  There  are  other  horses  out  at  exercise  who  are 
said  to  be  certain  starters  on  the  morrow,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  can  affect  the  result  of  the  race,  unless  the  favourite 
should  happen  to  get  shut  in  among  them. 

An  early  move  to  the  Town  Moor  on  Wednesday  morning 
obtains  for  the  student  of  racing  a  far  better  opportunity  of 
observing  Gladiateur  than  was  possible  amid  the  turmoil  of  Epsom. 
One  reads  a  great  deal  about  the  “mysteries”  of  the  French 
stable  at  Newmarket,  but  here  is  Gladiateur  walking  in  his  cloth¬ 
ing  with  another  horse,  in  full  view  of  everybody  who  likes  to 
look  at  him,  slowly  along  the  course  towards  the  hill.  A  person 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  trainer,  whom  sporting  writers 
call  “  the  astute  Jennings,”  rides  beside  the  horse.  There  are  not 
twenty  people  near,  and  altogether  there  is  much  less  excitement 
than  one  is  used  to  see  at  the  morning  promenade  of  a  first 
favourite  for  the  St.  Leger.  Perhaps  it  is  apprehended  that  at 
the  whistle  of  Jennings  a  band  of  pugilists  may  start  from  the 
adjacent  bushes  to  protect  Gladiateur  from  anticipated  outrage. 
At  any  rate,  the  few  spectators  are  particularly  quiet  and  well- 
behaved,  and  so  is  the  horse.  The  unfavourable  impression  which 
Gladiateur  made  at  the  saddling  for  the  Two  Thousand  was  fully 
remarked  at  the  time,  and  therefore  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he 
has  improved  enormously  in  looks  in  the  intervening  period.  In 
the  Two  Thousand  he  only  beat  Archimedes  by  a  neck,  and  now 
he  can  beat  him  by  several  lengths,  and  the  improvement  in  his 
appearance  has  been  proportional  to  his  gain  in  power.  He 
has  almost  entirely  lost  that  gaunt  look  which  he  had 
in  spring.  You  see  before  you  a  very  powerful  horse,  built  rather 
for  strength  than  beauty.  Without  intending  to  lend  the  smallest 
countenance  to  those  persons  who  have  questioned  this  horse’s 
age,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  looks  rather  like  a  good  old  horse 
than  a  very  good  young  one.  If  any  person  used  to  horses  met 
Gladiateur  in  a  country  lane,  he  would  probably  suppose  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  five  or  six-year-old  hunter ;  and  if  he 
felt  the  horse’s  legs,  the  examination  would  be  hardly  likely  to 
conduct  him  to  the  discovery  that  he  was  only  three  years  old. 
We  have  all  heard  of  cases  where  a  youth  of  eighteen  has  per¬ 
formed  pugilistic  and  other  feats  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  strong  man  of  twenty-five.  Probably  the  early  maturity  of 
Gladiateur  is  a  similar  exceptional  case ;  or,  if  such  results  can  be 
commonly  produced  in  France,  it  will  be  well  worth  all  the 
English  money  which  may  have  been  lost  over  Gladiateur  to  learn 
in  what  respect  our  rivals  have  improved  upon  our  breeding 
system.  The  manner  of  Gladiateur  is  quiet,  and  suitable  to  his 
mature  look.  The  total  result  of  the  inspection  is  that  the  horse 
is  thoroughly  fit  to  run ;  and  as  we  know  what  he  did  at  Epsom, 


and  can  see  that  he  has  improved  since  that  time,  our  slender 
hopes  of  seeing  a  close  race  for  the  St.  Leger  must  be  laid  aside. 

In  the  preliminary  canters  Regalia  and  Breadalbane  went  as  well 
as  anything.  Gladiateur  s  action  has  been  much  admired  ever 
since  he  won  the  Derby,  and  even  those  who  did  not  admire  his 
action  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  looked  quite  equal  to  defeat¬ 
ing  easily  all  the  horses  among  which  he  moved.  There  were  in 
all  twelve  starters,  of  whom  half  might  as  well  have  been  at 
home.  A  start  was  effected  without  delay,  and  Klarinska  was 
seen  rushing  to  the  front.  There  was  considerable  tailing  as  the 
lot  swept  over  the  hill,  and  the  favourite  lay  so  far  backward  that, 
if  he  had  not  been  known  to  be  very  good,  his  chance  might  have 
been  deemed  in  jeopardy.  But  he  was  quite  able  to  make  his  way 
to  the  front  when  called  upon.  The  Duke  for  a  time  looked 
formidable,  and  then  the  hope  of  the  South  died  away.  Regalia 
came  with  a  rush  towards  the  finish,  which  carried  her  ahead  of 
everything,  except  Gladiateur,  who  won  easily  by  three  lengths. 
Half  a  length  behind  Regalia  was  Archimedes,  who  thus  ran 
into  the  same  place  which  Cambuscan  gained  for  Lord  Stamford 
in  this  race  last  year.  Then  came  The  Duke  fourth,  and 
Breadalbane  fifth.  It  is  possible  that  some  horses  might  have 
been  further  forward  if  they  had  been  persevered  with,  but  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  could  have  got  either  the  first  or  second 
place  except  those  which  did  get  it.  Archimedes  has  thus  beaten 
Breadalbane  in  all  the  three  great  races,  but  it  may  be  some  con¬ 
solation  to  the  latter’s  owner  to  observe  that  he  got  in  the  St. 
Leger  the  same  place  which  Ely  got  last  year.  If  it  were  possible 
for  Breadalbane  to  improve  as  Ely  has  done  between  three  and 
four  years  old,  Mr.  Chaplin  might  after  all  be  congratulated 
upon  his  dear  bargain.  Further  observation  has  confirmed 
the  remark  made  after  the  Derby,  that  Gladiateur’s  success 
has  been  less  owing  to  his  own  merit  than  to  his  fortune 
in  having  fallen  upon  a  lot  of  competitors  rather  below  the 
average.  Without  saying  anything  of  the  first  horse  in  the  Derby, 
we  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  second  and  third  horses  were 
not  equal  to  what  has  been  usually  seen  in  these  conspicuous 
positions.  But  although  we  may  criticise  Gladiateur’s  appearance, 
and  slightly  depreciate  the  merit  of  his  performances,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  has  done  that  which  only  West  Australian  ever 
did  before,  and  which,  if  done  by  a  horse  bred  in  Yorkshire,  would 
have  driven  the  great  multitude  which  assembled  at  Doncaster 
frantic  with  delight.  Our  French  friends  are  heartily  welcome  to 
their  triple  triumph,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  now  that  their 
stable  is  so  strong,  they  will  be  able  to  manage  it  without  having 
recourse  to  proceedings  which  cannot  fail,  however  they  may  be 
justified,  to  produce  suspicion  and  ill-will.  When  the  best  horse 
wins,  Englishmen  will  never  fail  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  it. 


REVIEWS. 


HAUG’S  LECTURE  ON  THE  ZENDAYESTA.* 

r  in  HERE  are  certain  branches  of  philological  research  which  seem 
■JL  to  be  constantly  changing,  shifting,  and  progressing.  After 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  ancient  inscriptions  has  been 
found,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  word  can  at  once  be 
definitely  explained,  or  every  sentence  correctly  construed.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  same  hieroglyphic  or  cuneiform  text  is  rendered 
differently  by  different  scholars ;  nay,  that  the  same  scholar  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  rendering  not  many  years  after  his  first  attempt  at  a 
translation  has  been  published.  And  what  applies  to  the  de¬ 
cipherment  of  inscriptions  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  ancient  texts.  A  translation  of  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  or 
of  the  Zendavesta,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Old  Testament,  requires 
exactly  the  same  process  as  the  deciphering  of  an  inscription.  The 
only  safe  way  of  finding  the  real  meaning  of  words  in  the  sacred 
texts  of  the  Brahmans,  the  Zoroastrians,  or  the  Jews,  is  to  compare 
every  passage  in  which  the  same  word  occurs,  and  to  look  for  a 
meaning  that  is  equally  applicable  to  all,  and  can  at  the  same  time 
be  defended  on  grammatical  and  etymological  grounds.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  tedious  process,  nor  can  it  be  free  from  uncertainty;  but  it 
is  an  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  subject  itself,  for  which  it  would  be 
unfair  to  blame  those  by  whose  genius  and  perseverance  so  much 
light  has  been  shed  on  the  darkest  pages  of  antiquity.  To  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  efforts  by  which  Grotefend, 
Burnouf,  Lassen,  and  Rawlinson  unravelled  the  inscriptions  of 
Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  it  may  seem  inexplicable,  for  instance, 
how  an  inscription  which  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  confirm  the 
statement,  known  from  Herodotus,  that  Darius  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse,  should  now 
yield  so  very  different  a  meaning.  Herodotus  relates  that  after 
the  assassination  of  Smerdis  the  six  conspirators  agreed  to  confer 
the  royal  dignity  on  him  whose  horse  should  neigh  first  at  sunrise. 
The  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected 
King  of  Persia.  After  his  election,  Herodotus  states  that  Darius 
erected  a  stone  monument  containing  the  figure  of  a  horseman, 
with  the  following  inscription : — “  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
obtained  the  Kingdom  of  the  Persians  by  the  virtue  of  his  horse 
(giving  its  name),  and  of  Oibareus,  his  groom.”  Lassen  translated 
one  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  copied  originally  by  Niebuhr 
from  a  huge  slab  built  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  great  platform 
at  Persepolis,  in  the  following  manner: — ■“ Auramazdis  magnus 
est.  Is  maximus  est  deorum.  Ipse  Darium  regem  constituit, 
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benevolens  imperium  obtulit.  Ex  voluntate  Auramazdis  Darius 
rex  sum.  Generosus  sum  Darius  rex  hujus  regionis  Persicte;  fianc 
mibi  Auramazdis  obtulit  ‘  hoc  pomoerio  ope  equi  (Choaspis)  claim 
virtutis.’  ”  Tbis  translation  was  published  in  1 844.,  and  the 
arguments  by  ■which  Lassen  supported  it,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgen landes,  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  advantage  even  now  when  we  know  that  this 
eminent  scholar  was  mistaken  in  his  analysis.  The  first  step 
towards  a  more  correct  translation  was  made  by  Professor 
Holtzmann,  who  in  1845  pointed  out  that  Smerdis  was  murdered 
at  Susa,  not  at  Persepolis ;  and  that  only  six  days  later  Darius  was 
elected  King  of  Persia,  again  at  Susa,  and  not  at  Persepolis.  The 
monument,  therefore,  which  Darius  erected  in  the  ^ponoruoi’,  or 
suburb,  in  the  place  where  the  fortunate  event  which  led  to  his 
elevation  occurred,  and  the  inscription  recording  the  event  in  loco, 
could  not  well  he  looked  for  at  Persepolis.  Put  far  more  im¬ 
portant  was  the  evidence  derived  from  a  more  careful  analysis  of 
the  words  of  the  inscription  itself.  Niba,  which  Lassen  trans¬ 
lated  as  pomcerium,  occurs  in  three  other  places,  where  it  certainly 
cannot  mean  suburb.  It  seems  to  be  an  adjective  meaning 
splendid,  beautiful.  Besides,  niba  is  a  nominative  singular  in  the 
feminine,  and  so  is  the  pronoun  hyd  which  precedes,  and  the  two 
words  which  follow  it — uvaspd  and  umartiya.  Professor  Holtz¬ 
mann  translated,  therefore,  the  same  sentence  which  Professor 
Lassen  had  rendered  by  “  hoc  pomcerio  ope  equi  (Choaspis)  chirm 
virtutis.”  by  “quae  nitida,  herbosa,  Celebris  est,”  a  translation 
which  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  lias  been  adopted  afterwards 
both  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  M.  Oppert.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
translates  the  whole  passage  as  follows:  —  “This  province  of 
Persia  which  Ormazd  has  granted  to  me,  which  is  illustrious, 
abounding  in. good  horses,  producing  good  men.”  Thus  vanished 
the  horse  of  Darius,  and  the  curious  confirmation  which  the 
cuneiform  inscription  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  lend  to  the 
Persian  legend  recorded  by  Herodotus. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  passages  of  this  kind,  and 
to  use  them  in  order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  method  by 
which  these  and  other  inscriptions  have  lately  heeii  deciphered. 
It  would  not  require  any  great  display  of  forensic  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  eloquence,  to  convince  the  public  at  large,  by  means  of 
such  evidence,  that  all  the  labours  of  Grotefend,  Burnouf,  Lassen, 
and  Rawlinson  had  been  in  vain,  and  to  lay  down  once  for  all  the 
general  principle  that  the  original  meaning  of  inscriptions  written 
in  a  dead  language,  of  which  the  tradition  is  once  lost,  can  never 
be  recovered.  Fortunately,  questions  of  this  kind  are  not  settled 
by  eloquent  pleading  or  by  the  votes  of  majorities,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  independent  judgment  of  the  few  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  judge.  The  fact  that  different  scholars  should  differ  in 
their  interpretations,  or  that  the  same  scholar  should  reject  his 
former  translation,  and  adopt  a  new  one  that  possibly  may  have  to 
be  surrendered  again  as  soon  as  new  light  can  be  thrown  on  points 
hitherto  doubtful  and  obscure — all  this,  which  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  argue  for  victory  and  not  for  truth,  constitutes  so  formidable  a 
weapon,  and  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  prejudices  of  the  many, 
produces  very  little  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  understand 
the  reason  of  these  changes,  and  to  whom  each  new  change  repre¬ 
sents  but  a  new  step  in  advance  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that,  if  there  seems  to  bo  less 
change  in  the  translation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
instance,  or  of  Homer,  it  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  absence 
of  that  critical  exactness  at  which  the  decipherers  of  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions  and  the  translators  of  the  "Veda  and  Zendavesta  aim  in 
rendering-each  word  that  comesbefore  them.  Ifwecomparedthe  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Septuagintwith  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  should  occasionally  find  discrepancies  nearly  as  startling  as 
any  that  can  be  found  in  the  different  translations  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions,  or  of  the  Veda  and  Zendavesta.  In  the  Book  of  Job, 
the  Vulgate  translates  the  exhortation  of  Job’s  wife  by  “  Bless 
God  and  die  ” ;  the  English  version  by  “  Curse  God  and  die  ”  ;  the 
Septuagint  by  “  Say  some  word  to  the  Lord  and  die.”  Though,  at 
the  time  when  the  Seventy  translated  the  Old  Testament,  Hebrew 
could  hardly  be  called  a  dead  language,  yet  there  were  then  many 
of  its  words  the  original  meaning  of  which  even  the  most  learned 
rabbi  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  defining  with  real  accu¬ 
racy.  The  meaning  of  words  changes  imperceptibly  and  irre¬ 
sistibly.  Even  where  there  is  a  literature,  and  a  printed  literature 
like  that  of  modern  Europe,  four  or  five  centuries  work  such 
a  change  that  few  even  of  the  most  learned  divines  in  England 
would  find  it  easy  to  read  and  to  understand  accurately  a  theo¬ 
logical  treatise  written  in  English  four  hundred  years  ago.  The 
same  happened,  and  happened  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in  ancient 
languages.  Nor  was  the  sacred  character  attributed  to  certain 
writings  any  safeguard.  On  the  contrary,  greater  violence  is  done 
by  successive  interpreters  to  sacred  writings  than  to  any  other 
relics  of  ancient  literature.  Ideas  grow  and  change,  yet  each 
generation  tries  to  find  its  own  ideas  reflected  in  the  sacred  pages 
of  their  early  prophets,  and,  in  addition  to  the  natural  influences 
which  blur  and  obscure  the  sharp  features  of  old  words,  artificial 
influences  are  here  at  work  distorting  the  natural  expression  of 
words  which  have  been  invested  with  a  sacred  authority.  Pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Veda  or  Zendavesta  which  do  not  bear  on  religious  or 
philosophical  doctrines  are  generally  explained  simply  and  natu¬ 
rally,  even  by  the  latest  of  native  commentators.  But  as  soon  as 
any  word  or  sentence  can  be  so  turned  as  to  support  a  doctrine, 
however  modern,  or  a  precept,  however  irrational,  the  simplest 
phrases  are  tortured  and  mangled  till  at  last  they  are  made  to  yield 
their  assent  to  ideas  the  most  foreign  to  the  minds  of  the  authors 
of  the  Veda  and  Zendavesta. 


To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  matters  we  may 
recommend  a  work  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  S. 
Browne — the  Mosaic  Cosmogony —  in  which  the  author  endea¬ 
vours  to  establish  a  literal  translation  of  the  First  Chapter 
of  Genesis.  Touching  the  first  verb  that  occurs  in  the  Bible, 
he  writes : — “  What  is  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the  Hebrew 
verb,  in  our  authorized  version,  rendered  by  ‘  created  ’  ?  To 
English  ears  and  understandings  the  sound  comes  naturally, 
and  by  long  use  irresistibly,  as  the  representation  of  an  ex  nihilo 
creation.  But,  iu  the  teeth  of  all  the  Rabbinical  and  Cabbalistic 
fancies  of  Jewish  commentators,  and  with  reverential  deference  to 
modern  criticism  on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  not  so.  R.  D.  Kimchi, 
in  his  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  shades  of  difference  existing 
between  the  terms  used  in  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  has  assumed 
that  our  Hebrew  verb  bard  has  the  full  signification  of  ex  nihilo 
creavit.  Our  own  Castell,  a  profound  and  self-denying  scholar,  has 
entertained  the  same  groundless  notion.  And  even  our  illustrious 
Bryan  Walton  was  not  inaccessible  to  this  oblique  ray  of  Rab¬ 
binical  ignis  fatuus.”  Mr.  Browne  then  proceeds  to  quote  Gesenius, 
who  gives  as  the  primary  meaning  of  bard,  he  cut,  cut  out,  carved, 
planed  down,  polished ;  and  he  refers  to  Lee,  who  characterizes  it 
as  a  silly  theory  that  hard  meant  to  create  ex  nihilo.  In  Joshua 
xvii.  1  5  and  1  8,  the  same  verb  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cutting  down 
trees ;  in  Psalm  civ.  30  it  is  translated  by  “  Thou  renewest  the  face 
of  the  earth.”  In  Arabic,  too,  according  to  Lane,  bard  means 
properly,  though  not  always,  to  create  out  of  pre-existing  matter. 
All  this  shows  that  in  the  verb  hard  there  is  no  trace  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  assigned  to  it  by  later  scholars,  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 
That  idea  in  its  definiteness  was  a  modern  idea,  most  likely  called 
forth  by  the  contact  between  Jews  and  Greeks  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  probably  in  contradistinction  to  the  Greek  notion  of 
matter  as  co-eternal  with  the  Creator,  that  the  Jews,  to  whom 
Jehovah  was  all  in  all,  asserted,  for  the  first  time,  deliberately 
that  God  had  made  all  things  out  of  nothing.  This  became  after¬ 
wards  the  received  and  orthodox  view  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
divines,  though  the  verb  bard,  so  far  from  lending  any  sup¬ 
port  to  this  theory,  would  rather  show  that,  in  the  minds  of 
those  whom  Moses  addressed  and  whose  language  he  spoke, 
it  only  called  forth  the  simple  conception  of  fashioning  or 
arranging — if,  indeed,  it  called  forth  any  more  definite  con¬ 
ception  than  the  general  and  vague  one  conveyed  by  the  iron'iv 
of  the  Septuagint.  To  find  out  how  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  were  understood  by  those  to  whom  they  were  originally 
addressed  is  a  task  attempted  by  very  few  interpreters  of  the 
Bible.  The  great  majority  of  readers  transfer  without  hesitation 
the  ideas  which  they  connect  with  words  as  used  iu  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  mind  of  Moses  or  his  contemporaries,  forgetting 
altogether  the  distance  which  divides  their  language  and  their 
thoughts  from  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Israel. 

How  many  words,  again,  there  are  in  Homer  which  have  indeed  a 
traditional  interpretation,  as  given  by  our  dictionaries  and  commen¬ 
taries,  hut  the  exact  purport  of  which  is  completely  lost,  is  best 
known  to  Greek  scholars.  It  is  easy  enough  to  translate 
iroXegow  yitpvpai  by  the  bridges  of  war,  but  what  Homer  really 
meant  by  these  ykpvpai  has  never  been  explained.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  bridges,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  were  known 
at  all  at  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
Homer  used  ykfyvpai  in  the  sense  of  a  dam,  the  etymology,  i.e.  the 
earliest  history  of  the  word,  would  still  remain  obscure  and  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  is  easy,  again,  to  see  that  Upog  in  Greek  means  something 
like  the  English  sacred.  But  how,  if  it  did  so,  the  same  adjective 
could  likewise  be  applied  to  a  fish  or  to  a  chariot,  is  a  question 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  answered  at  all,  can  only  be  answered  by  an 
etymological  analysis  of  the  word.  To  say  that  sacred  may  mean 
marvellous,  and  therefore  big,  is  saying  nothing,  particularly  as 
Homer  does  not  speak  of  catching  big  fish,  but  of  catching  fish 
in  general. 

These  considerations — which  might  be  carried  much  further,  but 
which,  we  are  afraid,  have  carried  us  away  too  far  from  our 
original  subject — were  suggested  to  us  while  reading  a  lecture 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Haug,  and  originally  delivered  by  him  at 
Bombay,  in  1864,  before  an  almost  exclusively  Parsi  audience.  In 
that  lecture  Dr.  llaug  gives  a  new  translation  of  ten  short  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Zendavesta,  which  he  had  explained  and  translated 
in  his  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language  of  the  Parsees,  published  in 
1862.  To  an  ordinary  reader  the  difference  between  the  two 
translations,  published  within  the  space  of  two  years,  might  cer¬ 
tainly  be  perplexing,  and  calculated  to  shake  his  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  a  method  that  can  lead  to  such  varying  results.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  if  scholars  who  are  engaged  in  these  re¬ 
searches  are  bent  on  representing  their  last  translation  as  final  and 
as  admitting  of  no  further  improvement,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
remind  them  that  “finality”  is  as  dangerous  a  thing  in  scholarship 
as  in  politics.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  translating  the  pages 
of  the  Zendavesta,  we  can  never  hope  to  have  every  sentence  of 
it  rendered  into  clear  and  intelligible  English.  Those  who  for 
the  first  time  reduced  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Zoroastrians  to 
writing  were  separated  by  more  than  a  thousand  years  from  the 
time  of  their  original  composition.  After  that  came  all  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  manuscripts  are  exposed  during  the  process 
of  being  copied  by  more  or  less  ignorant  scribes.  The  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  Zendavesta  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  true  there  is  an  early  translation 
of  the  Zendavesta,  the  Pehlevi  translation,  and  a  later  one 
in  Sanskrit  by  Neriosengh.  But  the  Pehlevi  translation,  which 
was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sassanian  Kings  of  Persia, 
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served  only  to  show  how  completely  the  literal  and  grammatical 
meaning  of  the  Zendavesta  was  lost  even  at  that  time, 
in  the  third  century  after  Christ ;  while  the  Sanskrit  trans¬ 
lation  was  clearly  made,  not  from  the  original,  but  from  the 
Pehlevi.  It  is  true,  also,  that  even  in  more  modem  times 
the  Parsis  of  Bombay  were  able  to  give  to  Anquetil  Duperron  and 
other  Europeans  what  they  considered  as  a  translation  of  the  ' 
Zendavesta  in  modern  Persian.  But  a  scholar  like  Burnouf,  who  i 
endeavoured  for  the  first  time  to  give  an  account  of  every  word 
in  the  Zend  text,  to  explain  each  grammatical  termination, 
to  parse  every  sentence,  and  to  establish  the  true  meaning  of  each 
term  by  an  etymological  analysis  and  by  a  comparison  of  cognate 
words  in  Sanskrit,  was  able  to  derive  but  scant  assistance  from 
these  traditional  translations.  Professor  Spiegel,  to  whom  we 
owe  a  complete  edition  and  translation  of  the  Zendavesta,  and 
who  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  attributes  a  higher  value  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Parsis  than  Dr.  Haug.  But  he  also  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
he  could  ascribe  no  greater  authority  to  these  traditional  transla¬ 
tions  and  glosses  than  a  Biblical  scholar  might  allow  to  Rabbinical 
commentaries.  All  scholars  are  agreed  in  fact  on  this,  that  whether 
the  tradition  be  right  or  wrong,  it  requires  in  either  case  to  be 
confirmed  by  an  independent  grammatical  and  etymological 
analysis  of  the  original  text.  Such  an  analysis  is  no  doubt  as  liable 
to  error  as  the  traditional  translation  itself,  but  it  possesses  this 
advantage,  that  it  gives  reasons  for  every  word  that  has  to  be 
translated,  and  for  every  sentence  that  has  to  be  construed.  It  is 
an  excellent  discipline  to  the  mind  even  where  the  results  at  which 
it  arrives  are  doubtful  or  erroneous,  and  it  has  imparted  to  these 
studies  a  scientific  value  and  general  interest  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  acquired. 

We  shall  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  translations  proposed  by 
different  scholars  of  one  or  two  verses  of  the  Zendavesta.  We 
cannot  here  enter  into  the  grammatical  arguments  by  which  each 
of  these  translations  is  supported.  We  only  wish  to  show  the 
present  state  of  Zend  scholarship,  and  though  we  would  by  no 
means  disguise  the  fact  of  its  somewhat  chaotic  character,  yet  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  in  spite  of  the  conflict  of  the  opinions 
of  different  scholars,  and  in  spite  of  the  fluctuation  of  systems 
apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  progress  may  be  reported,  and  a 
firm  hope  expressed  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  religion  may  in  time  be  recovered  and  placed  before 
us  in  their  original  purity  and  simplicity.  We  begin  with  the 
Pehlevi  translation : — 

Thus  the  religion  is  to  be  proclaimed  ;  now  give  an  attentive  hearing,  and 
now  listen,  that  is,  keep  your  ear  in  readiness,  make  your  works  and  speeches 
gentle.  Those  who  have  wished  from  nigh  and  far  to  study  the  religion, 
may  now  do  so.  For  now  all  is  manifest,  that  Anhuma  (Ormazd)  created, 
that  Anhuma  created  all  these  beings  ;  that  at  the  second  time,  at  the  (time 
of  the)  future  body,  Aharman  does  not  destroy  (the  life  of)  the  worlds. 
Aharman  made  evil  desire  and  wickedness  to  spread  through  his  tongue. 

Professor  Spiegel,  in  1859,  translated  the  same  passage,  of  which 
the  Pehlevi  is  a  running  commentary  rather  than  a  literal 
rendering,  as  follows : — 

Now  I  will  tell  you,  lend  me  your  ear,  now  hear  what  you  desired,  you 
that  came  from  near  and  from  afar !  It  is  clear,  the  wise  (spirits)  have 
created  all  things ;  evil  doctrine  shall  not  for  a  second  time  destroy  the 
world.  The  Evil  One  has  made  a  bad  choice  with  his  tongue. 

Next  follows  the  translation  of  the  passage  as  published  by  Dr. 
Haug  in  1 862  : — 

All  ye,  who  have  come  from  nigh  and  far,  listen  now  amd  hearken  to  my 
speech.  Now  I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  pair  of  spirits  how  it  is  known  to 
the  wise.  Neither  the  ill-speaker  (the  devil)  shall  destroy  the  second 
(spiritual)  life,  nor  that  man  who,  being  a  liar  with  his  tongue,  professes  the 
false  (idolatrous)  belief. 

The  same  scholar,  in  1864,  translates  the  same  passage  somewhat 
differently : — 

All  you  that  have  come  from  near  and  far  should  now  listen  and  hearken  to 
what  1  shall  proclaim.  Now  the  wise  have  manifested  this  universe  as  a 
duality.  Let  not  the  mischief-maker  destroy  the  second  life,  since  he,  the 
■wicked,  chose  with  his  tongue  the  pernicious  doctrine. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  this  paragraph  consists  in  the  word 
which  Dr.  Haug  translated  by  duality,  viz.  dum,  and  which  he 
identifies  with  Sanskrit  dvam,  i.e.  dvandvam,  pair.  Such  a  word, 
as  far  as  we  are  .aware,  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Zendavesta, 
and  hence  it  is  not  likely  that  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  its 
meaning  will  ever  be  removed.  Other  interpreters  take  it  as  a 
verb  in  the  second  person  plural,  and  hence  the  decided  difference 
of  interpretation. 

The  sixth  paragraph  of  the  same  passage  is  explained  by  the 
Pehlevi  translator  as  follows : — 

Thus  I  proclaimed  that  among  all  things  the  greatest  is  to  worship  God. 
The  praise  of  purity  is  (due)  to  him  who  has  a  good  knowledge,  (to  those) 
who  depend  on  Ormazd.  I  hear  Spento-mainyu  (who  is)  Ormazd  ;  listen  to 
me,  to  what  I  shall  speak  (unto  you).  Whose  worship  is  intercourse  with 
the  Good  Mind  ;  one  can  know  (experience)  the  divine  command  to  do  good 
through  inquiry  after  what  is  good.  That  which  is  in  the  intellect  they 
teach  me  as  the  best,  viz.  the  inborn  (heavenly)  wisdom,  (that  is  that  the 
divine  wisdom  is  superior  to  the  human). 

Professor  Spiegel  translates : — 

Now  I  will  tell  you  of  all  things  the  greatest.  It  is  praise  with  purity  of 
Him  who  is  wise  from  those  who  exist.  The  holiest  heavenly  being, 
Ahuramazda,  may  hear  it,  He  for  whose  praise  inquiry  is  made  from  the 
holy  spirit,  may  He  teach  me  the  best  by  his  intelligence. 

Dr.  Haug  in  1 862  : — 

Thus  I  will  tell  you  of  the  greatest  of  all  (Sraosha),  who  is  praising  the 
truth,  and  doing  good,  and  of  all  who  are  gathered  round  him  (to  assist 
him),  by  order  of  the  holy  spirit  (Ahuramazda).  The  living  Wise  may  hear 


me  ;  by  means  of  Ilis  goodness  the  good  mind  increases  (in  the  world).  He 
may  lead  me  with  the  best  of  his  wisdom. 

Dr.  Haug  in  1 864  : — 

I  will  proclaim  as  the  greatest  of  all  things  that  one  should  be  good  praising 
only  truth.  Ahuramazda  will  hear  those  who  are  bent  on  furthering  (all 
that  is  good).  May  he  whose  goodness  is  communicated  by  the  Good  Mind 
instruct  me  in  his  best  wisdom. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Zend,  and  wish  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  trustworthiness  of  these  various  trans¬ 
lations,  we  can  recommend  a  most  useful  work  lately  published  in 
Germany  by  Dr.  E.  Justi,  Handbuch  der  Zendspracfw,  containing 
a  complete  dictionary,  a  grammar,  and  selections  from  the 
Zendavesta. 


LES  DEUX  SCEURS.* 

N  his  bulky  preface  to  Le  Suppliee  d'une  Femme,  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin  warned  the  world  that  a  great  dramatic  work  was 
coming,  by  means  of  which  he  would  expound  his  views  to  the 
French  theatrical  public,  unassisted  and  unfettered  by  an  ally.  Into 
the  acted  version  of  Le  Suppliee  certain  phrases  had  insinuated  them¬ 
selves  which  the  author  altogether  repudiated ;  but  there  should 
be  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Les  Deux  Scenes,  the  drama  of  the  future. 
Here  we  were  to  have  nothing  but  pure  and  undefiled  Girardin, 
without  a  soupgon  of  the  Dumas  flavour.  There  was  one  condition 
attached  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  expectation.  The  play  could 
only  be  written  if  politics  allowed  the  author  sufficient  leisure 
for  the  purpose.  How  the  world  trembled  lest  some  mighty 
consideration  of  statecraft  should  absorb  the  moments  that  might 
be  so  profitably  devoted  to  sound  moral  instruction  coupled  with 
the  charm  of  dramatic  action !  Its  fears  were,  however,  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  reflection  that  the  three  acts  of  Le  Suppliee  were 
written  in  three  mornings.  M.  de  Girardin  requires  such  a  very 
little  leisure  to  do  such  a  very  great  deal,  that  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if  that  little  were  denied  by  fate.  The  world  had  no 
occasion  to  despair.  When  GSdipus  describes  himself  as 

apuepov  piv  k%aiTovvTa  rov  apiicpov  S’  in 

uhov  (pspovra ,  Kai  rod’  l^apicoiiv  ipoi, 

we  can  all  see  well  enough  that  he  is  not  going  to  starve ;  and 
when  M.  de  Girardin  required  nothing  but  leisure,  a  thinking  man 
might  feel  pretty  sure  that  Les  Deux  Sceurs,  as  the  coming  play 
was  to  be  called,  would  beam  upon  the  public  some  time  or  other. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  promised  luminary  rose  upon  the 
horizon  of  Paris.  Le  Suppliee  had  been  brought  out  at  the 
Theatre  Fran§ais  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
time  after  its  production  that  the  noted  preface  was  published. 
On  the  1 2th  of  August  Les  Deux  Sceurs  was  produced  at  the 
Vaudeville.  Its  fate  was  singular.  Vehemently  hissed  on  the 
first  night  of  performance,  it  was  unanimously  applauded  three 
nights  afterwards,  when,  as  is  usual  on  the  1 5  th  of  August,  sacred 
as  that  day  is  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  Emperor,  people  went 
to  the  play  for  nothing.  Of  course,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  play, 
under  the  conflicting  circumstances,  was  in  the  main  successful,  one 
had  only  to  show  that  the  uncorrupted  men  in  blouses  who  grate¬ 
fully  enjoyed  the  Emperor’s  bounty  were  much  better  judges  of 
ethical  subtleties  than  the  bloated  aristocrats  who  paid  for  then- 
stalls,  and  who  had  been  nurtured  under  the  vicious  system  which 
it  was  the  author’s  intention  to  expose.  Even  a  London  dramatist 
who  was  damned  by  the  dress-circle  and  applauded  by  the  sixpenny 
gallery  would  be  a  very  poor  craftsman  if  he  could  not  beautify 
his  case  by  means  of  a  copious  panegyric  on  the  British  Workman. 
However,  experience  teaches  us  that  the  audiences  who,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  some  joyous  event,  are  admitted  gratis  to  the  theatre 
seldom  exercise  much  critical  acumen.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
they  belong  to  a  lower  order  than  many  of  the  ordinary  patrons 
of  the  drama,  as  that  they  are  in  a  holiday  mood,  prepared  to 
enjoy  anything.  To  use  a  vulgar  idiom,  they  are  out  “on  the 
spree,”  and  receive  a  play,  just  as  they  would  a  firework  or  a  bit  of 
illumination,  as  a  portion  of  the  day’s  show.  For  this  reason  the 
London  dramatist  who  has  written  a  work  on  which  he  sets  any 
value  refrains  from  producing  it  on  Boxing  Day.  He  is  not  afraid 
that  his  play  will  be  condemned ;  he  even  knows  that  it  will  draw 
down  a  certain  amount  of  applause ;  but  he  is  also  aware  that  it 
will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  preface  to  the  pantomime,  and  there¬ 
fore  virtually  will  not  be  judged  at  all. 

That  Les  Deux  Sceurs  is  considered  a  failure,  there  is  no  doubt. 
M.  de  Girardin,  in  his  preface,  admits  that,  in  spite  of  the  “  immense 
talent  ”  of  Madlle.  Fargueil,  it  has  not  achieved  the  eclat  of  an 
uncontested  success;  and  the  disputes  that  arose  between  the 
irascible  author  and  his  censors  amused  the  Parisians  for  several 
weeks.  M.  de  Sarcy  got  into  trouble,  not  only  by  a  hostile  article, 
but  also  by  an  irreverent  hiss.  M.  A.  Dumas  fils  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  the  malignant  organ-blower  in  Joe  Miller’s  anec¬ 
dote,  and  immediately  after  the  condemnation  of  the  piece  on  the 
first  night  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  M.  de  Girardin  an  epistle 
consisting  of  the  single  word  “  Merci.”  The  organist  had  treated  the 
organ-blower  as  a  nullity,  and  the  latter,  suspending  the  action  of 
liis  bellows  in  the  middle  of_ a  brilliant  voluntary,  compelled  him 
to  change  his  opinion.  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  had  declared  that 
he  could  do  better  without  than  with  M.  Dumas.  The  “  Merci  ” 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  practical  refutation  of  M.  de  Girardin’s 
assertion  consequent  upon  the  production  of  M.  de  Girardin’s  own 
play. 


*  Les  Deux  Sceurs,  Drame  en  Quatre  Actes,  avec  une  Preface.  Paris : 
M.  Levy  Erfcrcs. 
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The  play  is  of  course  printed,  and  of  course  it  is  published  with 
a  preface  by  M.  Emile  de  Girardiu.  We  often  hear  of  griefs  too 
deep  for  utterance,  but  we  doubt  whether  such  griefs  could  ever 
befall  this  prolific  writer.  His  play  succeeds,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  friend ;  he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  and  writes  a  preface. 
His  other  play  fails,  without  the  assistance  of  a  friend;  again  he 
writes  a  preface.  The  theatre,  after  all,  can  afford  him  very  little 
pleasure,  inasmuch  as  he  criticizes  applause  and  objects  to  dis¬ 
approbation.  But,  at  all  events,  it  affords  him  ample  material  for 
a  preface.  Big  books  are  these  plays  of  M.  Girardin’s,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  bulk  from  the  neat  little  pamphlets  commonly  issued  by 
MM.  Lfivy.  When  one  of  them  has  just  arrived  from  Paris,  and 
still  wears  its  paper,  the  first  impression  is  that  it  is  the  last  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  And  yet  they  are  by  no  means  long ;  it 
is  by  dint  of  large  print  and  paper,  and  heavy  padding,  that  they 
are  swelled  to  this  portentous  magnitude.  Le  Supplice  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  modified  by  M.  A.  Dumas  Jils,  with  a  preface  by  M.  E. 
de  Girardin,  which  preface  contained  the  scenes  as  they  stood 
prior  to  modification.  Les  Deux  Sceurs  is  published,  in  three  acts, 
as  modified  for  the  stage  by  M.  de  Girardin  himself;  but  a  fourth 
act,  omitted  in  representation,  is  duly  printed,  not  in  the  preface, 
but  as  a  sort  of  appendix.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we 
are  right  in  applying  the  word  “padding”  to  the  portion  of  the 
book  which  is  not  the  play.  The  play  at  best  only  sets  forth  the 
doctrine  more  lucidly  expounded  in  the  preface,  so  perhaps  the 
depreciatory  term  would  be  more  fittingly  applied  to  the  play 
itself.  In  the  case  of  Porson’s  Hecuba,  which  is  the  padding  ? — 
the  preface  or  the  tragedy  ? 

The  preliminary  discourse  attached  to  Les  Deux  Sceurs  com¬ 
prises  M.  de  Girardin’s  views  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
conjugal  infidelity.  The  Code  Napoleon  is  cited;  so  is  the  law  of 
1816  by  which  divorce  was  abolished;  and  the  condition  of 
matrimony  in  France  is  compared  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
“  L'Evangile  pardonne ;  Le  Code  ne  pardonne  pas.”  M.  de  Girardin 
takes  the  side  of  the  former,  and  is  consequently  in  favour  of 
forgiving  husbands.  Now  we  clearly  perceive  the  sin  of  poor  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  Jils,  and  why  his  good  offices  have  been  un- 
thankfully  received.  In  Le  Supplice  (Tune  Femme,  as  written  by  M. 
de  Girardin,  Dumont  plainly  forgave  his  wife ;  in  the  acting  version 
of  the  play  he  does  not,  though  the  soft-hearted  may,  if  they  please, 
see  a  pardon  in  the  paulo-post  through  a  not  very  thick  haze. 
Practical  men,  who  hold  that  it  is  as  well  that  existing  prejudices, 
even  if  wrong,  should  not  be  too  violently  shocked,  but  rather 
quietly  undermined,  by  a  stage-performance,  will  commend  M.  A. 
Dumas  for  his  wisdom  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  very  object  which 
M.  de  Girardin  had  in  view  when  he  devoted  three  of  his  precious 
mornings  to  the  composition  of  Le  Supplice  was  to  proclaim  the 
duty  of  pardon  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  he  had  made  Dumont  a  native  of  Geneva.  A 
Genevese  pietist  would  read  his  Bible  night  and  morning,  and 
would  thus  necessarily  entertain  the  same  merciful  views  on  the 
subject  of  matrimonial  delinquencies  as  M.  de  Girardin. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  author  of  these  storm-exciting 
plays  is  extremely  logical.  Hostile  critics,  in  fact,  object  to  him 
on  this  account,  contending  that  the  stage  is  intended  for  the 
exhibition  of  character  by  means  of  action,  and  not  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  abstract  principles  to  their  remotest  consequences. 
As  he  talks  to  the  reader  in  his  preface,  so  do  his  per¬ 
sonages  talk  to  each  other  in  the  play ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  he  finds  leisure  to  peep  into  Euripides,  those 
parts  delight  him  most  in  which  two  personages  play  a  kind 
of  controversial  fencing-match,  and  which  are  commonly  written 
in  trochaic  tetrameters.  It  is  hard  to  confute  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  marital  clemency  which  he  not  only  inserts  in  his  preface 
to  Les  Deux  Sceurs,  but  also  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  lady  of  the  piece.  Suppose  that  a  gentleman  living  in  a 
country  like  France — where  only  a  separation  de  corps,  and  not  a 
divorce,  is  allowed  by  the  law — does  not  condone  his  wife  in  the 
unpleasant  event  of  infidelity,  how  is  he  to  get  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  existence  ?  Four  methods  are  systematically 
enumerated  by  M.  de  Girardin.  I.  The  wronged  husband  may 
wrong  another  husband  in  his  turn,  and  become  the  lover  of  a 
married  woman  qui  le  consolera.  z.  He  may  seduce  an  unmarried 
woman.  3.  He  may  be  the  lover  of  a  femme  payee ;  or,  4.  He  may 
devote  himself  to  absolute  continence.  Here  is  not  a  dilemma,  but 
a  tetralemma  with  four  terrible  horns.  Escape  them  if  you  can,  un¬ 
fortunate  husband  living  in  a  country  where  divorce  is  not  allowed. 
M.  de  Girardin  is  not  addressing  England,  blessed  with  a  Sir  J. 
"Wilde,  nor  Germany,  nor  Belgium,  nor  the  United  States,  nor 
Switzerland;  but  Frenchmen  must  read  and  tremble. 

"We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  a  world  that  likes  to  talk 
about  subjects  once  excluded  from  polite  conversation,  the  very 
felicitous  expression  femme  payee.  It  is  not  much  more  offensive 
than  “  social  evil,”  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  much  less  vague  and  indefinite.  Those  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  this  phrase  are  worthy  to  enjoy  the  following  tirade  in  Les 
Deux  Sa-urs,  uttered  by  an  outraged  husband,  who  can  so  command 
the  tempest  of  his  wrath  as  to  rail  against  adultery  from  a  purely 
pecuniary  stand -point : — 

Le  meprisable  seducteur  !  Quelle  excuse  peut-il  invoquer  ?  N’y  a-t-il 
pas  a  Paris  assez  de  femmes  qui  se  vendeut  et  qu’on  pent  acheter  ?  Oui, 
mais  les  femmes  qu’on  aehete  il  faut  les  payer !  Elies  vous  deeonsiderent, 
tandis  que  les  femmes  qu’on  vole  a  leur  mail  ne  vous  coutent  rien  et  vous 
font  briller ! 

Le  Supplice  (Tune  Femme  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  subject 
of  pardon ;  in  Les  Deux  Sceurs  the  question  was  to  be  discussed 
whether  a  duel  between  a  too-successful  lover  and  an  injured 


husband  came  within  the  range  of  moral  possibilities.  “Montrez- 
moi  le  muri  provoquant  l’amant  eu  duel,  nfin  que  jo  juge  si  un 
duel  entre  eux  est  possible,”  says  M.  de  Girardin  in  his  preface. 
He  accepts  his  own  challenge ;  he  sets  before  his  own  eyes  the 
spectacle  of  two  men  of  honour  placed  in  the  required  position, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  duel  is  manifest.  "With  some  slight 
recollection  of  the  doings  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  we  had  fancied  that  a  single  combat  between  an  injured 
husband  and  his  wife’s  paramour  was  one  of  the  common  events 
of  a  day  in  which  duels  and  indiscriminate  gallantry  were  prevalent. 
Nay,  so  erroneous  were  our  notions  that  we  regarded  the  chauce 
of  being  pinked  or  shot  by  a  husband  as  one  of  the  cheeks  that 
imperfectly  kept  libertines  within  the  bounds  of  order.  But 
M.  de  Girardin  has  corrected  all  fallacies  of  that  kind.  If  a  duel 
between  a  husband  and  a  paramour  is  morally  impossible,  of  course 
we  must  believe  that  no  such  duel  ever  occurred,  unless  we  rest  on 
the  “  Credo,  quia  impossibile  ”  of  Tertullian.  Aud  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  there  is  no  doubt,  for  Robert  de  Puybrun  and  Le  Due  Armaml 
de  Beaulieu,  two  of  the  characters  in  Les  Deux  Saeurs,  have  so 
thoroughly  settled  the  point  by  dint  of  a  sharp  debate  which  ends 
in  the  death  of  both  disputants,  that  they  have  even  convinced 
the  mind  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  creation. 

So  much  have  we  been  taken  up  with  the  tendency  of  Les  Deux 
Sceurs  that  we  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  plot.  It  need  not 
detain  us  long.  Valentine  and  Cecile  are  two  sisters  of  good  family. 
Cecile  is  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Terreplane,  a  worn-out  roue 
who  has  not  a  single  good  quality  save  the  possession  of  nume¬ 
rous  estates,  and  whom  the  author,  evidently  feeling  that  he 
cannot  make  him  interesting,  does  not  even  show  to  the  audience. 
However,  Cecile  is  a  good,  young  lady,  and,  having  married 
the  cross-grained  old  profligate  to  please  her  mother,  devotes 
herself  to  his  comfort,  and  to  the  care  of  a  sickly  little  girl, 
the  offspring  of  this  ultra-rational  union.  Valentine,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  married  M.  Robert  de  Puybrun,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who,  though  he  has  been  a  libertine  in  his  day,  adores 
her  with  a  love  that  takes  the  form  of  unreasonable  jealousy. 
Now,  while  Cdcile  regm-ds  duty,  under  whatever  disagreeable 
form  presented,  as  the  one  object  of  life,  Valentine  allows  her 
imagination  to  go  astray,  and  professes,  in  the  presence  of  her 
sister,  a  laxity  of  principle  that  would  certainly  have  drawn  from 
the  lips  of  Tennyson’s  North-country  farmer  the  exclamation, 
“  She  wur  a’  bad’un,  shea.”  Such  a  very  fast  young  lady  can 
scarcely  fail  to  tumble  over  a  precipice.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
act  she  has  with  the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  her  husband  to  let 
her  go  alone  to  Vichy,  and  has  promised  to  acquaint  the  gallant 
Due  de  Beaulieu  with  the  day  of  departure.  In  the  second  act, 
she  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gaieties  of  Vichy,  whither  the  Duke  has 
followed  her,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  interval 
that  occurred  between  the  beginning  of  this  act  and  the  end  of  the 
first,  something  wrong  took  place.  Hearing  that  her  husband  is 
about  to  rejoin  her,  and  feeling  that  she  can  no  longer  remain  proof 
against  his  jealous  suspicions,  she  implores  the  Duke  to  fly  with 
her  to  some  foreign  country.  The  Duke  is  moved  by  her 
entreaties,  but,  to  use  a  common  expression,  he  “  doesn’t  see  it.” 
An  intrigue  with  a  married  woman  living  under  her  husband’s 
roof  is  amusing  enough,  but  the  same  lady  thrown  upon  one’s 
hands  altogether  is  a  shocking  incumbrance.  So  reasons 
the  Duke,  and  a  hurricane  of  reproach  from  the  lips  of  Valentino 
is  the  natural  consequence.  If  the  Duke  won’t  go  with  her, 
Valentine  will  rim  away  by  herself ;  aud  the  hampered  libertine, 
who,  like  all  sinners  of  the  kind,  is  the  very  soul  of  honour,  at  last 
yields  to  her  entreaties.  The  railway  is  to  free  the  lovers  from 
the  chance  of  a  collision  with  intrusive  M.  Robert  de  Puybrun, 
but  unfortunately  they  miss  the  train,  and  are  caught  by  the  hus¬ 
band  on  the  platform.  Here  arises  the  question  of  the  duello, 
which  M.  de  Girardin  has  solved  so  completely  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction.  Robert  does  all  he  can  to  provoke  the  Duke— even  threatens 
to  spit  in  his  face ;  but  the  Duke,  whose  reputation  for  courage  is 
too  high  to  be  compromised,  absolutely  refuses  to  fight.  In  this 
resolution  he  is  confirmed  by  Valentine,  who  makes  him  give  his 
word  of  honour  that  no  hostile  encounter  shall  take  place.  The 
result  of  this  logic  is,  that  Robert,  bringing  in  a  brace  of  pistols,  shoots 
the  Duke  dead,  and  immediately  blows  out  his  own  brains.  In  the 
piece,  as  originally  written,  the  Duke  was  slightly  wounded,  and  the 
fourth  act  was  occupied  with  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Robert,  to 
which  Valentine  was  summoned  as  a  witness.  The  Duke  was  ac¬ 
quitted,  but  Valentine  died  immediately  after  the  trial,  being  worn 
out  with  anxiety  and  remorse.  In  the  three-act  version  which  is 
put  on  the  stage  her  fate  is  left  doubtful.  Perhaps,  if  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  Jils  had  effected  the  modification,  M.  do  Girardin  would 
have  found  out  that  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work  was  completely 
frustrated,  and  that  the  trial  of  the  Duke  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  realization  of  the  “  idea.”  However,  with  his  own 
creations  he  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  thinks  meet. 

After  all,  does  M.  de  Girardin  sincerely  believe  that  his  stage- 
teachings  are  so  thoroughly  novel  ?  There  is  an  old  drama  bj' 
Kotzebue,  called  Menschenhass  und  Roue,  which  every  playgoer 
in  London  knows  as  the  Stranger,  and  a  French  version  of  which  is 
not  unfamiliar  to  Paris.  In  that  drama,  it* was  definitely  settled 
by  Kotzebue  that  a  husband  might  pardon  an  erring  wife  in 
the  event  of  sincere  contrition.  The  long-separated  pair  used  to 
rush  into  each  other’s  arms ;  but  as  many  found  this  reconcilia¬ 
tion  offensive,  some  Alexandre  Dumas  unknown  to  fame  caused 
the  lady  to  fall  senseless  at  the  gentleman’s  feet,  so  as  to  leave 
matters  in  doubt.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  suu,  not  even 
the  ethics  of  M.  de  Girardin. 
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MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH’S  LECTURES.* 

/"E  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith’s  Oxford  Lectures  called  for  after  the  lapse  of  from 
four  to  five  year's  since  their  delivery,  as  three  out  of  the  four 
lectures  are  distinctly  of  more  than  temporary  value.  Nor  are 
we  sorry  that  he  has  thought  it  right  to  reprint  the  more 
ephemeral  Inaugural  Lecture,  as  it  has  atlbrded  him  an  opportunity, 
which  he  has  seized  with  characteristic  and  manly  straight¬ 
forwardness,  of  noting  one  or  two  points  in  which  he  has  seen 
occasion  to  change  or  modify  his  views.  That  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Modern  History,  should 
have  taken  a  more  hopeful  view  of  things  than  facts  have  since 
borne  out,  is  in  no  wise  wonderful  or  blameworthy.  When  he 
delivered  his  Inaugural  Lecture,  he  was  evidently  in  some  degree 
carried  away  by  the  idea,  on#e  prevalent,  of  a  special  school  for 
rich  men,  men  of  birth,  men  likely  to  have  opportunities  of  serv¬ 
ing  their  country  in  various  ways,  and  for  whom  “  Modern  ” 
Llistory  was  somehow  supposed  to  be  a  more  profitable  study  than 
"Ancient.”  The  Inaugural  Lecture  does  not  at  all  show  that  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  ever  held  this  theory  in  the  extreme  form  in  which 
it  was  occasionally  put  forth  some  years  back,  and  the  few  notes 
now  added  do  not  at  all  show  that  he  has  given  up  the  germ  of  truth 
on  which  the  theory  was  founded.  But  it  is  plain  that  experience 
has  led  him  to  have  much  less  faith  in  the  theory  than  he  had, 
and  this  change  he  has  the  manliness  to  confess.  Experience  shows 
that  many  men  of  rank  and  wealth  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  School  of  Law  and  Modern  History.  But  many  men  of 
the  same  class,  sometimes  the  very  same  men,  have  also  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  elder  School.  And  many  men  who 
were  not  men  of  rank  or  wealth  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Modern  History  School  also.  Some  have  preferred  it  to  the 
Classical  School ;  some  (far  better)  have  added  it  to  the  Classical 
School ;  some,  with  good  natural  abilities,  but  without  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  good  early  education,  have  found  it  the  only  sphere 
open  to  them.  That  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the  aristocratic 
class  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  School  is  perhaps  partly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the  most  aristocratic 
College  have  unusual  advantages  for  the  study.  Christ  Church, 
which  does  very  little  anywhere  else,  does  a  great  deal  in  this 
particular  School.  Possibly  this  is  as  much  owing  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  Lees  Reader  as  to  any  special  adaptation  of  the 
study  to  the  men.  Still  the  fact  is  so,  and,  so  far,  it  tells  in 
favour  of  the  view  which,  in  a  modified  form,  is  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith’s  view.  But  that  our  future  magistrates  and  members  of 
Parliament  should  troop  into  the  Modem  History  School  in  a  body 
was,  and  is,  a  mere  dream.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  probably  never 
expected  it  in  its  fulness,  but  he  allows  that  he  expected  more 
than  has  taken  place.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  School  is  starved. 
There  once  was  such  a  thing  as  a  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake. 
But  those  days  are  passed.  Learning  is  now  a  marketable  com¬ 
modity,  valuable  for  what  it  can  command.  The  Classical  School 
commands  a  great  many  good  things ;  the  Mathematical  and 
Scientific  Schools  each  command  a  few  good  things.  But  the 
School  of  Law  and  Modern  History  commands  no  good  things  at 
all.  There  was  indeed  once  a  dream  that  it  should  command 
thirty  fellowships  at  All  Souls’,  but  that  dream  has  proved  itself 
to  be  even  more  completely  a  dream  than  the  other. 

But,  leasing  these  local  or  ephemeral  matters,  let  us  turn  to  those 
among  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  Lectures  which  are  of  permanent 
value — namely,  the  three  which  follow  the  Inaugural  Lecture.  Here 
we  find  no  signs  of  any  change  of  opinion.  For  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
is  dealing  here,  not  with  matters  in  any  way  local  or  temporary,  but 
with  matters  of  eternal  truth.  It  is  here  that  he  is  thoroughly  in  his 
element.  He  is,  above  all  men  since  his  predecessor  Arnold,  em¬ 
phatically  the  prophet  of  righteousness.  N o  one  ever  had  a  stronger 
sense  of  light  and  wrong.  No  one  ever  had  a  stronger  sense  of 
religion  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word;  and  that  just 
because  no  man  was  ever  more  free  from  the  cant  of  religion,  the 
cant  of  humanity,  or  cant  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  may 
now  and  then  have  made  a  wrong  estimate  of  facts ;  he  may  have 
taken  up  a  side  too  hastily,  and  not  always  have  thoroughly 
weighed  the  facts  on  the  other  side.  But,  granting  his  facts, 
his  deductions  from  those  facts  are  invariably  such  as  embodied 
righteousness  herself  would  make.  He  is  a  man  who  never 
altered  with  a  conviction,  who  never  allowed  his  eyes  to  be 
linded  by  personal  or  party  passions.  These  are  among  the 
highest  qualifications  that  a  teacher  of  history  can  have,  and 
they  never  stood  out  in  a  higher  form  than  in  the  Lectures 
before  us.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  Christian  teacher  in  a  sense 
incomparably  higher  than  if  he  fell  to  sermonizing  in  every 
page.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  Papist, 
and  that  he  is  not  a  Comtist ;  but,  further  than  this,  there 
is  not  a  word  in  these  Lectures  to  commit  their  author 
to  any  shade  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy.  But  no  man 
has  a  clearer  belief  that  man  is  a  moral  and  responsible 
being,  that  there  is  a  God  that  judge th  the  earth,  that  the 
only  perfect  morality  is  that  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  systems 
which  have  been  most  hostile  to  the  Gospel  have  done  whatever 
good  they  have  done  by  virtue  of  what  they  borrowed  from  the 
Gospel.  This,  and  not  sectarian  babbling,  is  the  sort  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  is  needed  in  a  teacher  of  history — a  teacher,  in 
short,  of  God’s  dealings  towards  man;  and  of  such  a  Christianity 
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as  this  there  never  was  a  more  earnest  and  at  the  same  time 
more  unaffected  preacher  than  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  only  question  which  the  Lectures  suggest  is,  in  fact, 
whether  they  would  not  have  been  more  suited  for  another  Chair. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  seems  sometimes  almost  to  wander  from  the 
field  of  history  proper  into  that  of  moral  philosophy.  A  person 
ignorant  of  history  would  certainly  gain  no  historical  knowledge 
from  these  Lectures,  but  one  versed  in  history  may  learn  a  great 
deal  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  look  at  the  object  of  his 
study.  It  is  clear  that,  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  historical  truth, 
accuracy  of  facts,  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end — a  means  to  guide 
us  to  moral  truth.  And  no  doubt,  in  a  general  view  of  things, 
this  is  just  as  it  should  be ;  no  doubt  the  teacher  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  but  the  means  should  never  let  the  end  pass  wholly 
out  of  sight.  Still  the  immediate  business  of  an  historical  teacher 
is  with  historical  facts,  and  in  the  present  Lectures  historical  facts 
are  throughout  assumed,  and  not  taught.  But,  whether  Mr.  Gold¬ 
win  Smith  has  stepped  beyond  his  own  province  or  not,  we  are 
equally  thankful  to  him  for  a  denunciation,  so  vigorous  and 
often  so  eloquent,  of  many  current  fallacies.  It  is  with  a  feeling 
of  thorough  comfort  that  we  stand  by  while  he  goes  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  upsetting  delusion  after  delusion,  here 
with  a  pithy  and  unanswerable  question,  here  with  a  touch  of  that 
overwhelming  sarcasm  which  all  prudent  men  pray  may  never  be 
applied  to  themselves.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
extinguishes  the  Necessarians  with  their  “moral  statistics”  is 
delightful  beyond  expression : — 

It  seems  that,  feel  as  tree  as  we  may,  our  will  is  bound  by  a 
law  compelling  the  same  number  of  men  to  commit  the  same 
number  of  crimes  within  a  certain  cycle.  The  cycle,  curiously  enough, 
coincides  with  the  period  of  a  year  which  is  naturally  selected  by 
the  Registrar-General  for  his  reports.  But,  first,  the  statistics  tendered 
are  not  moral,  but  legal.  They  tell  us  only  the  outward  act,  not 
its  inward  moral  character.  They  set  down  alike  under  Murder  the  act  of 
a  Rush  or  a  Palmer,  and  the  act  of  an  Othello.  Secondly,  we  are  to  draw 
some  momentous  inference  from  the  uniformity  of  the  returns.  How  far 
are  they  uniform  ?  M.  Quetelet  gives  the  number  of  convictions  in  France 
for  the  years  1826,  ’7,  ’8,  ’9,  severally  as  4,348,  4,236,  4,551,  4,475.  The 
similarity  is  easily  accounted  for  by  that  general  uniformity  of  human 
nature  which  we  all  admit.  How  is  the  difference,  amounting  to  more  than 
300  between  one  year  and  the  next,  to  be  accounted  for  except  by  free-will  ? 
But,  thirdly,  it  will  be  found  that  these  statistics  are  unconsciously,  but 
effectually,  garbled.  To  prove  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  crime,  periods 
are  selected  when  crime  was  uniform.  Instead  of  four  years  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  in  which  we  know  very  well  there  was  no  great  outburst  of  wickedness, 
give  us  a  table  including  the  civil  war  between  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Armagnacs,  the  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  the  days  of 
June  1848.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  was  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  it  is  a  free  use  of  the  term  “  circumstance  ”  to  include  in  it  all 
the  evil  and  foolish  actions  of  men  which  lead  to,  or  are  committed  in,  a 
sanguinary  revolution.  Social  and  criminal  statistics  are  most  valuable ; 
the  commencement  of  their  accurate  registration  will  probably  be  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  legislation  and  government ;  but  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  valuable  is  that  they  are  not  fixed  by  necessity,  as  the  Necessarians 
allege  or  insinuate,  but  variable,  and  may  be  varied  for  the  better  by  the 
wisdom  of  governments — governments  which  Necessarians  are  alwaj's  ex¬ 
horting  to  reform  themselves,  instead  of  showing  how  their  goodness  or 
badness  necessarily  arises  from  the  climate  or  the  food.  If  the  statistics  were 
fixed  by  necessity,  to  collect  them  would  be  a  mere  indulgence  of  curiosity, 
like  measuring  all  the  human  race  when  we  could  not  add  a  cubit  to  their 
stature. 

And  so  tke  Lecturer  goes  on  to  point  out  the  loose  use  of  the 
words  “probability”  and  “chance”  which  is  common  in  specula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind : — 

Probability  relates  to  human  actions,  which  cannot  be  calculated  unless 
you  can  find  a  certain  antecedent  for  the  will.  Chance  is  mere  ignorance  of 
physical  causes  ;  ignorance  in  what  order  the  cards  will  turn  up,  because  we 
are  ignorant  in  what  order  they  are  turned  down ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
by  what  manipulation,  out  of  mere  ignorance,  knowledge  can  be  educed.  It 
is  worth  remarking  also  that  an  average  is  not  law :  not  only  so,  but  the 
taking  an  average  rather  implies  that  no  law  is  known. 

This  is  the  sort  of  terse  way  in  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  turns 
the  weapons  of  his  enemies  against  themselves.  So  he  goes  on  to 
deal  with  Comte’s  famous  three  stages  of  the  progress  of  science — 
“Theological,”  “Metaphysical,”  and  “Positive.”  He  stops  to  tell  us 
by  the  way  that  “Positive”  “has  a  double  meaning — atheistical  and 
sound ;  so  that  the  use  of  it,  in  effect,  involves  a  continual  begging 
of  the  question.”  We  remember  ourselves,  years  ago,  when  such 
things  were  newer  than  they  are  now,  making  a  desperate  attempt 
to  ffnd  out  what  the  Positive  Philosophy  might  be,  and  getting  no 
further  than  the  information  that  “positive”  meant  “negative.” 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  goes  on  to  ask,  “  How  can  M.  Comte  tell  that 
the  ‘  Positive  ’  era  is  the  end  of  all  P  How  can  he  tell  that  the 
three  stages  he  has  before  him  are  anything  more  than  a  mere 
segment  of  a  more  extensive  law?  ”  The  following  passage  strikes 
us  as  being  one  of  the  most  vigorous  to  be  found  through  the 
whole  series  of  Lectures  : — 

The  Greek,  for  the  most  part,  rose  lightly  from  the  banquet  of  life  to  pass 
into  that  unknown  land  with  whose  mystery  speculation  had  but  dallied, 
and  of  which  comedy  had  made  a  jest.  The  Roman  lay  down  almost  as 
lightly  to  rest  after  his  course  of  public  duty.  But  now,  if  Death  could 
really  regain  his  victory  in  the  mind  of  man,  hunger  and  philosophy  toge¬ 
ther  "would  hardly  hold  life  in  its  course.  The  latest  and  most  thoroughgoing 
school  of  materialism  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide  something  for  man’s 
spiritual  nature,  and  has  made  a  shadowy  divinity  out  of  the  abstract  ueing 
of  humanity,  and  a  shadowy  immortality  of  the  soul  out  of  a  figment  that 
the  dead  are  greater  than  the  living.  Lucretius  felt  no  such  need. 

It  is  no  wonder,  when  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  writes  in  this  kind 
of  way,  that  the  whole  of  the  new-fashioned  school  are  in 
arms  against  him.  He  is  in  fact  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 
If  he  were  a  zealot  of  any  theological  school,  their  answer 
to  him  would  be  easy.  But  no  one  can  charge  him  with 
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superstition,  no  one  can  charge  him  with  religious  partisanship, 
lie  has  done  what  they  only  pretend  to  have  done;  he  has  thought 
out  everything-  fully  and  freely,  unbiassed  alike  by  the  bondage  of 
traditional  prejudices  and  by  the  temptation  to  run  after  new  and 
enticing  doctrines.  The  advocate  of  a  sect  or  a  dogma  will  always 
have  it  thrown  in  his  teeth,  with  more  or  less  of  truth,  that  he  is 
seeking  something  besides  simple  truth — namely,  the  victory  of 
such  sect  or  dogma.  No  such  charge  can  be  brought  against  Mr. 
Gold-win  Smith.  The  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  at  all  costs 
and  all  hazards,  shines  forth  in  every  line  of  his  Lectures.  He  has 
gone  through  the  whole  controversy  with  full  impartiality,  and 
he  decides  against  the  Comtist  view  of  history,  and  for  the  Christian 
view.  But  when  we  have  got  as  far  as  that,  we  cau  get  no  further. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  believes  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world;  he  believes  in  the  morality  of  the  Gospel;  he  believes  in 
the  free  will  of  man ;  he  believes  in  a  progress  in  the  world’s 
history,  but  a  progress  which  follows  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
nations  and  individuals  approach  to  that  Gospel  morality.  Here 
is  enough  to  make  every  Comtist  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  enemy,  but 
here  is  nothing  to  entitle  any  theological  faction  to  claim  him. 
There  is  a  solitary  grandeur  about  a  position  of  this  kind  which  to 
sectarians,  whether  theological  or  atheistical,  must  be  specially 
galling-.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  short,  is  a  living  confutation  of 
Necessarian  theories  ;  he  is  the  very  embodiment  of  free  will,  of 
personal  freedom  of  action.  No  subtle  law  of  averages,  no  fortuitous 
combination  of  atoms,  could  ever  have  produced  him. 

Here  is  one  more  passage,  in  which  we  see  how  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  deals  with  the  doctrine  of  progress,  how  far  he  accepts  it, 
and  by  what  laws  he  judges  of  it.  Nowhere  can  we  find  a  better 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  ready  to  recognise  sucji  good  as 
there  is  even  in  the  worst  men  and  the  worst  systems ;  or,  again, 
how  utterly  unable  mere  popular  glory  and  splendour  are  to  blind 
his  eyes  to  the  evil  of  a  greatness  founded  wholly  upon  wrong : — 

The  French  Revolution  again,  with  all  its  crimes  and  follies,  must,  up  to 
a  certain  point  in  its  course,  be  accepted  as  a  step,  though  a  sinister  and 
equivocal  step,  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  But  we  have  brought  all  that 
was  good  in  the  French  Revolution — its  aspirations  after  universal  brother¬ 
hood,  and  a  universal  reign  of  liberty  and  justice — into  the  pale  of  moral 
Christianity  with  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  From  no  other  source  than 
Christianity  was  derived  the  genuine  spirit  of  self-devotion  which,  it  is  vain 
to  doubt,  sent  forth  on  a  crusade  for  the  i.cedom  and  happiness  of  man,  the 
best  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies — those  of  whom  Hoche  and 
Marceau  were  the  gentle,  brave,  and  chivalrous  types.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  from  Christianity,  but  from  a  dark  depravation  of  Christianity, 
abhorred  by  all  in  whom  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character  are  seen, 
that  the  Montagnards  derived  that  lust  of  persecution  which  reproduced 
the  Inquisition  and  its  butcheries  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  There  are  men,  neither  mad  nor  wicked,  to  whom  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  Jacobin  Club  are  still  objects  of  fervent  admiration. 
Such  a  feeling  is  strange,  but  not  unaccountable.  The  account  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  faint  tradition  of  Christian  fraternity  which  passed  from  the 
Gospel  through  Rousseau  to  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  and  which  has 
redeemed  even  these  sinister  names  from  the  utter  execration  of  history. 
Deep  as  was  the  abyss  of  crime  into  which  those  fanatics  fell,  there  was  a 
deeper  abyss  beyond."  All  influence  of  Christianity  was  indeed  gone  when 
the  lives  of  millions  and  the  hopes  of  a  world  were  sacrificed,  not  to  any 
political  or  social  visions,  however  chimerical,  but  to  the  utterly  selfish  and 
utterly  atheistic  ambition  of  Napoleon.  The  worship  of  that  conqueror  by 
the  nation  which  gave  the  blood  of  its  children  to  his  evil  deity  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  his  domination,  was,  under  the  forms  of  a  civilized  age,  the 
worship  of  Moloch  and  the  worship  of  Caesar,  the  old  antagonists  of  Jehovah 
and  of  Christ.  Comte  is  at  least  an  impartial  witness  in  this  matter  ;  and 
Comte  sees  progress  in  Jacobinism,  where  Christianity  was  still  faintly 
resent,  while  he  most  justly  pronounces  the  domination  of  Napoleon  to  have 
een  utterly  retrograde. 

At  the  same  time,  though  every  word  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s 
denunciation  is  strictly  true,  we  must  not  forget  that  even  in  the 
career  of  Bonaparte  there  were  stages.  In  his  case,  as  in 
every  other,  nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.  It  is  easy  to  see 
a  stage  in  which  Bonaparte  had  not  got  beyond  the  usual 
immorality  of  conquerors,  when  he  did  not  scruple  at  any  crime 
which  suited  his  purpose,  but  when  he  did  not  do  more  mischief 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  purpose.  Such  men  have 
lived  before,  and  have  done  mingled  good  and  evil  to  their  race. 
The  Swiss  Act  of  Mediation  sets  before  us  Bonaparte  in  this  earlier 
frame,  unscrupulous  indeed,  but  not  yet  maddened  by  pride  nor 
eager  after  wanton  mischief.  That  Act  did  real  good;  it  was  the 
work  of  a  man  who  was  still  sharpsighted  enough  to  see  what  was 
just  and  what  was  possible,  and  who  still,  like  Ceesar,  did  not  do 
wrong  except  with  good  cause.  In  a  later  stage  we  see  him  utterly 
maddened  with  successful  crime,  reckless  alike  of  right  and  of 
possibility,  sacrificing  alike  justice  and  prudence  to  the  mere  whim 
of  his  personal  vanity.  This  kind  of  glory  and  progress  has  its 
prophets  among  us ;  it  is  well  that  there  is  one  alike  so  impartial 
and  so  unsparing  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  raise  a  voice  on  the 
other  side. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  POPES.* 

NDER  the  guise  of  an  elaborate  historical  monograph,  M.  de 
l’Epinois  here  reasserts  the  old  fallacies  about  the  Pope’s 
temporal  power  which  exercise  so  bewildering  an  influence  on  the 
more  rational  of  its  defenders.  The  book  is  undoubtedly  carefully 
and  conscientiously  written,  and  the  writer  has  expended  on  it  not 
a  little  labour  in  the  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  wonderful 
riches  in  the  way  of  original  documents  which  lie  hid  in  the 
Vatican.  Father  Theiner,  the  Prussian  Oratorian,  who  lives 
and  labours  at  Rome,  is  not  one  of  the  extreme  Ultramontane 
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party,  and  he  is  a  man  of  very  great  learning-  in  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  in  acting  upon  the  suggestions,  and  in 
some/legree  under  the  guidance,  of  that  distinguished  scholar,  M. 
de  l’Epinois  possessed  advantages  which  are  not  always  available 
to  the  most  ardent  and  persevering  of  historians.  Nevertheless 
his  book  is  valueless  as  an  argument,  because  he  starts  by  adopting 
all  the  absurd  prejudices  of  the  ultra-clerical  party,  and  is  totally 
unaware  of  the  confusion  of  thought  iuvolved  iu  the  conclusions 
he  draws.  How  can  we  hope  for  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of 
bare  historical  facts  from  a  writer  who  attributes  all  attacks  on 
the  power  of  the  Popes  to  moral  obliquity  ?  We  look,  of 
course,  for  this  sort  of  thing-  in  Papal  allocutions,  and  in  the 
manifestoes  of  the  episcopal  pen  generally  all  over  the  world. 
We  are  disgusted,  though  hardly  surprised,  when  it  is  announced 
on  episcopal  authority  that  the  cholera  and  the  cattle  plague 
are  a  visitation  to  punish  an  ifngodly  age  that  listens  to 
the  charming  of  a  Bishop  ColenSo ;  and  when  we  painfully 
toil  through  the  cumbrous  Latinity  of  a  pastoral  from  the 
Vatican,  we  know  beforehand  whereabouts  the  cursing  will  come, 
and  whereabouts  the  lamentations,  and  whereabouts  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations.  All  this  is  de  rigueur  on  such  occasions ;  so  much  so 
that,  if  by  any  chance  a  Pontiff  were  to  address  his  “  venerable 
brethren  ”  without  discharging  the  customary  anathemas,  he 
would  probably  be  suspected  as  a  false  prophet — a  very  Balaam 
who,  having  been  set  up  to  curse,  found  himself  constrained  to 
bless,  though  very  much  against  his  will.  But  in  a  layman  and 
an  historian  we  look  for  better  things;  and  when  we  find  M.  de 
l’Epinois  adopting  the  old  foolish  theory  that  all  the  saints  are  on 
his  side,  and  all  the  sinners  on  the  other,  we  cannot  help  suspect¬ 
ing  that  the  general  dryness  of  his  narrative  is  not  the  dryness  of 
a  conscientious  Dryasdust,  who  is  content  with  barren  facts, 
however  dull ;  and  that,  although  he  cannot  marshal  his  facts 
so  as  to  give  breadth  and  life  to  his  narratives,  he  yet  knows 
how  to  choose  them  so  as  to  tell  exclusively  in  his  own 
favour.  Then,  too,  M.  l’Epinois  is  too  much  of  the  sentimental  and 
impulsive  order  of  men  to  be  a  fair  exponent  of  historical 
questions.  What  is  to  be  expected  iu  the  way  of  careful  accuracy 
from  a  gentleman  who  thinks  that  the  happiest  day  of  his  life  was 
that  on  which  he  joined  in  the  crowd  that  followed  the  Pope  from 
the  Vatican  to  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  what  he  calls  cris  d' amour  as  the  Pontiff  drove  along,  in  a 
state  of  intoxicated  orthodoxy  and  enthusiasm  ? 

As  to  the  general  line  of  argument  which  his  hook  is  meant  to 
illustrate,  it  is  altogether  beside  the  mark.  No  one  doubts  or 
denies  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  over  their  dominions  has 
been  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  according  to  the  rules  recognised  by 
European  nations.  Nor,  again,  is  it  denied  that  in  its  commence¬ 
ment  it  rested  on  at  least  as  good  a  foundation  as  those  of  the  majority 
of  other  States,  and  has  at  times  been  eminently  productive  of  good 
to  its  people.  Nor,  further  still,  does  anybody  doubt  that  the 
Papal  Power  has  had  its  full  share  of  the  invasions  which  it  is  the 
lot  of  smaller  Powers  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  powerful  neighbours. 
As  to  this  last  fact,  however,  it  must  be  added,  that  no  other 
Power  has  ever  so  incessantly  provoked  the  attacks  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected.  M.  de  l’Epinois  has  read  his  documents  to 
very  little  purpose,  or  else,  like  the  Irish  country  magistrate,  he 
has  carefully  abstained  from  puzzling  his  judgment  by  hearing 
both  sides  of  the  question,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  that  ceaseless 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  sovereigns  which  the  Popes  have 
practised  under  the  pretence  of  guiding  the  consciences  of  Catholics 
all  over  the  world.  The  Holy  Father,  making  a  grievance  out 
of  the  attempts  of  other  princes,  to  possess  themselves  of  his 
territory,  recalls  the  fable  of  the  wolf  disturbing  the  stream  at  the 
fountain-head,  aud  charging  the  lamb  below  with  the  defilement 
of  the  water. 

Arguments  like  that  of  M.  de  l’Epinois  never,  in  fact,  attempt 
fairly  to  meet  the  one  real  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Papal  sovereignty.  They  shirk  ail  notice  of  the  great  fact  that  it 
is  a  sovereignty  which,  under  colour  of  standing  on  the  same 
footing  and  possessing  the  same  legitimate  rights  as  other  govern¬ 
ments,  is  practically  turned  to  the  furtherance  of  wholly  distinct 
purposes,  which  neutralize  the  advantages  that  ordinary  govern¬ 
ments  secure  to  their  subjects.  Professing  to  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pope’s  subjects,  it  is  in  reality  a  government 
carried  ou  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerical  order  throughout  Roman 
Christendom.  By  the  ingenious  but  easily  practised  sleight-of- 
liaud  so  common  amongst  ecclesiastics,  a  logical  trick,  like  that  of 
the  old  optical  trick  of  the  “  thaumatrope,”  is  played  off  upon  tho 
understandings  of  those  who  have  neither  the  courag-e  to  question 
sacerdotal  pretensions  nor  the  wit  to  disentangle  sacerdotal 
fallacies.  Were  the  issue  fairly  laid  before  “good  Catholics”  of 
the  higher  classes  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  Papal  sovereignty 
would  lose  multitudes  of  its  present  supporters.  But  the  clerical 
party  are  far  too  clearsighted  to  desire  that  this  daring  experi¬ 
ment  should  he  tried.  They  are  never  weary  of  reminding  the 
world  of  the  great  things  the  Popes  have  done  for  civilization 
and  freedom,  and  how  scandalous  it  is  to  foster  treason  and  revo¬ 
lution  against  a  lawfully  constituted  government.  Yet  all  this  is  a 
mere  throwing  of  dust  into  tho  eyes  of  their  friends,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  good  secular  government  is  no  longer  the  one 
paramount  object  of  the  Papal  administration.  Thus  the  two 
questions  are  hopelessly  confused,  and  men  do  not  perceive  that, 
whichever  view  he  taken  of  the  Papal  rights,  the  real  matter  at  issue 
is  never  thoroughly  sifted.  If  the  Pope’s  government  is  like  other 
governments,  then  it  ought  to  he  radically  reformed,  as  all  had 
governments  ought  to  be  reformed  —  by  extreme  measures,  if 
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ordinary  measures  are  tried  and  fail.  If  it  exists  on  a  foundation 
peculiar  to  itself,  appointed  by  a  special  divine  ordinance,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  for  the  convenience  of  a  divinely 
appointed  clerical  caste,  then  it  follows  that  every  discussion  as  to 
its  secular  misdeeds  is  uncalled  for  and  worthless.  Bad,  good, 
or  indifferent,  and  cuiite  qvi  coute,  it  must  be  upheld.  This 
kind  of  reasoning  would,  however,  never  answer,  and  there¬ 
fore  weak-minded  enthusiasts  like  M.  de  l'Epinois  are  paternally 
patted  on  the  head,  and  encouraged  to  imagine  themselves  histo¬ 
rians,  while  they  are  little  better  than  special  pleaders  speaking 
to  a  brief  furnished  them  by  the  defendant’s  keen-witted 
attorney. 

The  clerical  dread  of  a  full  and  open  discussion  of  the  question 
is,  moreover,  intensified  by  a  secret  consciousness  that  it  must 
force  on  the  Catholic  world  the  whole  subject  of  clerical  celibacy 
with  a  prominence  most  unpleasant  to  contemplate.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is,  in  truth,  mixed  up  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Papal  sovereignty  so  inextricably  that  the  two 
can  scarcely  be  treated  separately,  even  in  theory.  In  practice,  this 
celibacy  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  working  of  that  overpowering 
centralization  by  which  the  Roman  Government  rules  despotically 
the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
converts  the  clergy  into  a  distinct  caste,  separated  from  mankind 
in  general  by  the  absence  of  those  ties  of  love  and  affection  which 
are  the  bonds  of  all  human  society.  An  unmarried  clergy,  as  the 
experience  of  centuries  has  plainly  shown,  can  never  thoroughly 
understand  what  human  life  actually  is,  in  all  its  intense  realities 
of  sorrow  and  joy.  Even  on  the  Roman  theory  itself,  which  holds 
that  by  the  very  words  of  the  Bible  the  unmarried  life  is  higher 
and  more  spiritual  than  the  married,  a  celibate  clergy  would  be 
unfitted  for  the  control  of  secular  affairs.  They  would  be  fitted 
only  for  a  life  apart  from  that  of  all  ordinary  men  and  women ;  and 
common  sense  would  shut  them  up  in  convents,  away  from  the 
strife,  the  labours,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  they  profess  to  regard  as  standing  on  a  lower  religious  level 
than  themselves.  Thus  the  Roman  priesthood  are  not  merely  a 
dominant  oligarchy  ;  they  are  an  oligarchy  of  the  worst  kind — an 
oligarchy  separated  from  the  people  they  rule  by  so  fatal  an 
alienation  of  nature  that  a  sympathetic  coalescence  of  interests 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed  is  simply  an  impossibility. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  M.  de  l’Epinois  makes  no  effort  to 
meet  this  aspect  of  the  thesis  he  has  proposed  to  himself.  Still 
less  need  we  expect  to  meet  in  his  pages  with  an  exposition  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  present  Pontiff  bases  his  amazing  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  is  bound  in  conscience  not  to  consent  to  the  alienation 
of  any  portion  of  the  territory  that  was  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  predecessors.  In  truth,  the  declaration  is  so  transparent 
a  fallacy  that  it  needs  all  the  audacity  of  clerical  logic  to  put  it 
forward  with  a  grave  countenance.  In  poor  old  George  ill.  it 
was  excusable  that  he  should  scout  a  rational  explanation  of  his 
coronation  oath  as  the  quibbling  of  “  Mr.  Dundas’s  Scotch  meta¬ 
physics.”  But  it  is  too  absurd  that  the  Head  of  a  Church  which 
glories  in  its  casuistic  skill  should  seriously  tell  the  world  that 
the  sovereign  who  claims  a  supreme  right  of  regulating  the 
spiritual  and  secular  affairs  of  the  clergy  of  all  Roman  Christen¬ 
dom,  who  can  abolish  bishoprics  and  alienate  their  revenues, 
is  actually  forbidden  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  Bologna 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  whole  theory  about  the  abso¬ 
lute  consecration  of  land  or  other  property  to  the  service  of  re¬ 
ligion,  so  that  it  becomes  what  is  technically  termed  a  “  deodand,” 
rests,  in  truth,  on  a  quicksand.  No  man  can  give  to  the  Church 
that  which  he  does  not  himself  possess.  What  he  gives  to 
the  Church  he  gives  subject  to  the  conditions  on  which  he 
himself  has  hitherto  held  it.  Property,  by  becoming  eccle¬ 
siastical,  does  not  cease  to  be  liable  to  those  secular  laws 
in  accordance  with  which  it  was  originally  held.  When  the 
Popes  acquired  their  territories,  they  accordingly  acquired  them 
just  such  as  they  were.  To  assert,  therefore,  that  the  Church  can 
only  receive  gifts,  and  never  return  them,  is  a  logical  paradox.  It 
is  only  one  of  those  argumenta  ad  superditionem  which  are  held  in 
terrorem  over  the  heads  of  a  trembling  laity  with  such  fatal 
results  to  the  actual  advance  of  the  science  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  all  other  sciences  besides.  If  Pius  IX.  has  succeeded 
in  frightening  himself  with  the  same  casuistical  bugbear  with 
which  he  frightens  his  adherents,  he  does  not  therefore  suc¬ 
ceed  in  justifying  his  conduct;  he  only  furnishes  the  world  with 
one  additional  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  very  good  man 
and  a  very  bad  reasoner  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And,  if  any 
fresh  caution  were  needed  to  warn  the  simple-minded  that  they 
neither  give  nor  grant  anything  to  the  all-devouring  power  of 
Rome,  it  is  this  latest  proof  that  she  has  but  one  view  as  to 
human  rights — namely,  that  she  is  divinely  appointed  to  receive 
everything,  and  to  grant  nothing. 

Me  vestigia  terrent, 

Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum. 


THE  PRECIEUSES * 

IIATEVER  may  be  the  precise  truth  of  the  description  of  the 
ancient  French  Monarchy  as  “a  despotism  tempered  by 
epigrams,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  salon  is  a 
fact  of  considerable  historical  importance.  M.  de  Barthelemv,  in 
his  lucid  introduction  to  this  collection  of  letters,  traces  the  rise  of 
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■what  may  be  termed  the  precicuse  movement  in  French  society,  so 
pun  gently,  and,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  unjustly,  ridiculed  by 
Moliere.  In  the  life  of  nations,  after  a  period  of  turbulence  and 
commotion  comes  a  period  of  reaction,  when  the  national  mind 
inclines  to  repose  and  to  purely  intellectual  activity.  Such  a  period 
was  that  which  succeeded  the  long  dissensions  of  the  League,  and 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  that 
monarch,  women  had  begun  to  appear  at  Court,  and  take  their 
position  in  society.  But  civil  war,  with  its  incidental  evils,  and 
the  example  of  a  sovereign  whose  gallantries  were  notorious, 
checked  the  growth  of  their  humanizing  influence.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  later  generation  of  women  to  purge  society  of  the  grossness 
which  such  a  state  of  things  had  engendered,  and,  as  M.  de 
Bartlielemy  says,  “  sociabiliser  les  hommes.”  The  social  revolu¬ 
tion  which  they  were  the  instrument  of  effecting  between  the 
be  ginning  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  reflected  in 
their  own  character  and  manners.  Bussy-Rabutin,  criticizing  the 
attitude  of  women  during  the  latter  years  of  Henry  IV.,  says 
that,  seeing  that  they  must  have  languished  in  inaction  unless 
they  had  made  the  first  advances,  or  at  least  if  they  had  been 
hardhearted,  many  of  them  were  complaisant,  and  some  brazen¬ 
faced.  Sixty  years  later,  on  the  contrary,  these  are  the  terms  in 
which  the  learned  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  paints  the  position 
and  role  of  women  in  his  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  the  Romance 

The  polish  of  our  gallantry  comes,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  great  liberty  in 
which  men  in  this  country  mix  with  women.  In  Italy  and  Spain  they  are 
almost  recluses,  and  are  separated  by  so  many  obstacles  that  one  can  hardly 
ever  speak  to  them,  so  that  men  have  neglected  to  cajole  them  pleasantly, 
for  sheer  lack  of  opportunity.  They  endeavour  to  surmount  the  difficulty  of 
approaching  them  merely,  without  dallying  with  forms  ;  whereas  in  France, 
women,  trusting  to  their  good  faith,  and  having  no  other  defence  than  their 
own  virtue  and  heart,  have  so  made  themselves  a  rampart  stronger  and  safer 
than  all  the  keys,  all  the  screens,  and  all  the  vigilance  of  duennas.  Men 
have  thus  been  forced  to  attack  these  ramparts  by  formal  approaches,  and 
have  taken  so  much  paius  and  employed  so  much  skill  in  reducing  them, 
that  they  have  made  of  it  an  art  almost  unknown  among  other  nations. 

The  Precieuses  wbo  were  the  objects  of  Moliere’s  satire  repre¬ 
sent,  according  to  M.  de  Bartlielemy,  merely  a  phase  or  episode  iu 
this  remarkable  transmutation  of  female  character  and  influence. 
They  mark  the  time  when  the  movement,  healthy  and  beneficent 
in  its  inception,  passed  into  a  period  of  extravagance  and  exag¬ 
geration.  The  addition  of  the  epithet  “  ridicules  ”  to  the  title  of 
Moliere’s  play  implies  that  it  was  only  a  certain  class  of  learned 
ladies  whose  follies  he  intended  to  satirize.  To  bring  this  out  more 
clearly,  our  author  divides  the  history  of  “  preciosity  ”  into  three 
periods.  The  first  synchronizes  with  the  duration  of  Madame 
de  Rambouillet’s  famous  salon.  During  this  stage  the  object  of 
“  preciosity  ”  was  moral  rather  than  literary.  To  be  prUcieusa 
was  to  be  a  declared  advocate  of  greater  purity  of  manners,  and 
to  protest  against  the  coarseness  and  laxity  which  received  the 
countenance  of  a  corrupt  Court.  This  stage  was  succeeded  by 
one  in  which  it  became  the  fashion  for  women  to  be,  or  affect 
to  be,  learned.  From  Paris  the  mania  soon  caught  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  it  naturally  took  the  shape  of  a  more  bouncing 
absurdity,  to  which  Moliere,  in  La  Comtesse  d’JEscarbagnas,  de¬ 
votes  a  special  study.  Female  society,  in  the  capital  as  well  as  in 
the  country  towns,  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  coteries,  alcoves, 
and  “  bureaux  d’esprit,”  which  re-echoed  from  morning  to  night 
with  pedantic  jargon.  The  third  and  last  period  may  be  called  the 
renaissance  of  the  precieuse  movement,  purged  and  divested  of  its 
parasitical  absurdities.  It  ends  with  the  accession  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  to  power,  who  consecrates,  so  to  say,  the  triumph  of 
literary  society  over  the  corrupt  society  of  the  Court — a  triumph 
short-lived  enough,  as  M.  de  Bartlielemy  is  fain  to  admit,  but 
which  left  its  mark  nevertheless  on  the  succeeding  century. 

Two  results  M.  de  Bartlielemy  considers  fairly  attributable 
to  the  reign  of  the  Precieuses.  They  conferred  a  twofold  benefit 
on  society  —  first,  by  introducing  a  standard  of  refinement  and 
decorum  hitherto  unknown ;  and  secondly,  by  the  critical  ability 
which  they  brought  to  bear  on  literature  and  language.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  services,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
M.  de  Bartlielemy  overrates  its  value.  Ilia  language  is  some¬ 
what  vague,  but  some  of  his  expressions — such  as  “  changement 
radical”  and  “reforme  morale ’’—seem  to  imply  that  it  was 
not  merely  an  improvement  of  manners,  but  of  morals,  which 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  and  her  orthodox  successors  introduced. 
We  say  her  orthodox  successors,  because  there  is  a  broad  line 
of  demarcation  between  her  school  and  the  shallow  pretenders 
who  found  the  atlectation  of  learning  a  convenient  cloak  for  their 
gallantries.  The  description  which  Somaize  gives  of  the  mock 
Precieuses  shows  how  little  their  example  was  calculated  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  morality.  “  The  third  class,”  he  remarks, 
“  consists  of  those  who,  having  either  a  little  more  wealth  or  a  little 
|  more  beauty  than  the  rest,  try  to  make  themselves  remarkable, 
j  and,  for  that  purpose,  read  all  the  romances  and  all  the  love 
!  stories  that  appear.  All  sorts  of  persons  are  welcomed  by  them ; 
j  they  receive  verses  from  all  who  send  them,  and  often  take 
part  in  criticizing  them,  although  they  make  none,  fancying 
that  they  are  perfect  judges  because  they  are  always  reading 
them.  They  wmuld  be  unable  to  endure  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  gallantry,  and,  as  they  try  to  talk  fine,  they  utter 
sometimes  new  words  without  being  awrare  of  it,  which,  being1 
pronounced  with  a  careless  air,  and  with  all  the  delicacy- 
imaginable,  often  appear  as  good  as  they  are  extraordinary.”  The 
services  rendered  to  morality  by  fair  critics  of  this  order  were 
probably  rather  questionable.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
those  of  the  intellectual  ladies  who  found  so  plentilul  a  crop  of 
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caricaturists  were  much  greater.  Their  influence,  and  probably 
their  aim,  went  no  further  than  to  spread  a  varnish  of  external 
propriety  over  the  social  relations  of  the  two  sexes.  ITow  com¬ 
patible  this  outward  decency  was  with  tolerance  of  gross  immo¬ 
rality  may  be  seen  from  a  note  which  M.  de  Barthelemy  appends 
to  the  twenty-eighth  page  of  his  preface.  Madame  de  Mont- 
ausier  was  a  precieuse  pur  sang,  being  the  daughter  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Rambouillet,  the  apostle  and  leader  of  this  “moral 
reform.”  In  explanation  of  an  allusion  to  the  celebrated  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  occurs  in  one  of  these  letters,  the  editor 
adds : — 

II  existait  une  grande  intimite  entre  Madame  de  Montespan  et  Madame 
de  Montausier,  cette  derniere  s'ctant  montree  tres  accommodante  dans  les 
amours  du  roi. 

There  is  a  slight  incongruity  between  the  two  characters  of  moral 
reformer  and  countenancer  of  regal  adulteries.  By  the  culture 
and  polish  which  the  precieuse  movement  unquestionably  imparted 
to  it,  society  was  a  gainer ;  only  not  to  the  extent,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  that  M.  de  Barthelemy  represents.  Whether  it  be  true  that 
vice  loses  half  its  evil  in  losing  all  its  grossness,  is  an  inquiry 
which  opens  too  wide  a  field  to  enter  on  just  now.  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  a  varnish  of  external  decorum  is  by  no  means  synony¬ 
mous  with  a  genuine  moral  reform.  The  history  of  the  Precieuses 
is  a  forcible  illustration  of  this ;  for  if  they  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  introducing  an  era  of  politeness  which  tinged  the 
literature  and  manners  of  their  nation,  and  which  unquestionably 
acted  as  a  curb  on  overt  license,  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  sapped  the  public  morals  by  divesting 
v ice  of  its  coarse  and  repulsive  features,  and  adding  a  hundredfold 
to  its  fascination  by  the  refinements  and  elegances  with  which 
they  surrounded  it.  The  improvement  in  the  tone  of  social  inter¬ 
course  due  to  their  efforts  may  be  admitted,  subject  to  this 
qualification. 

The  second  and  more  durable  service  which  they  rendered  to 
society  consists  in  the  erection  of  a  school  of  criticism  which  has 
left  its  mark  on  the  national  language  and  literature.  M.  de 
Barthdletny  is  alive  to  the  many  absurdities  which  were  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  cause  of  “  preciosity.”  He  points  out  that,  while 
the  authors  of  the  movement  merely  intended  to  polish  the  rude 
language  inherited  from  the  preceding  age,  their  successors  carried 
their  purist  zeal  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  Their  aim  was  to  banish 
altogether  common  words  and  simplicity  of  expression ;  above  all, 
words  susceptible  of  an  awkward  double-meaning,  and  phrases 
which,  in  striking  the  ear,  might  give  birth  to  unworthy  ideas. 
The  fair  Precieuse  who  objected  to  the  expression  “I  love  melon,” 
on  the  ground  that  it  prostituted  the  word  “love,”  and  who 
sanctioned  the  use  of  nothing  stronger  than  “esteem  ”  in  speaking  of 
the  fruit,  is  a  type  of  the  extravagant  prudery  of  her  literary  fellow- 
labourers.  One  can  scarcely  credit  that  women  of  sense  could  address 
to  each  other  such  phrases  as  “  Gratify,  if  you  please,  the  desire 
that  this  seat  has  to  embrace  you,”  instead  of  “  Take  a  chair  ” ; 
or  “  Remove  the  superfluous  part  of  this  burner,”  instead  of 
“  Snuff  the  candle.”  But  by  the  side  of  these  absurdities,  may 
be  noticed  many  felicitous  traces  left  by  the  Precieuses  on  the 
French  language.  M.  de  Barthelemy  enumerates  many  of  the 
words  and  phrases  with  which  they  have  enriched  the  dictionary, 
and  which  survive  to  the  present  day  in  full  force.  Few,  he 
observes,  of  those  who  daily  repeat  them  are  aware  of  their 
origin,  and  more  than  one  assailant  of  the  famous  guild  of  learned 
ladies  might  himself  be  caught  committing  their  offence.  A  still 
greater  benefit  which  the  language  owes  to  them  was  the  adoption 
of  new  rules  of  orthography,  which  set  it  free  from  the  heavy 
and  cumbrous  trammels  of  the  old  French.  The  elision  of  super¬ 
fluous  letters — the  redundant  s’sj  in  particular,  in  such  words  as 
“  mesme  ”  and  “  teste  ” — and  the  substitution  of  the  circumflex 
accent,  dates  from  this  period ;  and  this  and  other  alterations  were 
brought  into  fashion  by  the  Precieuses  of  the  second  period,  and 
finally  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Even  the 
prudery  of  the  Precieuses  had  its  use,  for  its  effect  was  to  purge  the 
language  of  many  antiquated  and  indecent  words  which  disfigured 
it.  In  short,  out  of  a  state  of  grammatical  anarchy  were  evolved 
order  and  method ;  the  language  was  henceforth  fixed,  and  the 
material  part  of  this  pacific  revolution  happily  brought  to  a 
close.  It  is  from  this  time  that  we  see  authors  employing  a 
style  of  their  own,  and  creating  for  themselves  literary  individuali¬ 
ties,  instead  of  remaining  confounded,  as  before,  with  the  mass. 
The  different  kinds  of  literature  were  developed  with  greater 
neatness  and  precision.  The  illustrious  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  confine  themselves  each  to  his  own  speciality;  there  was 
no  longer  one  way  of  wilting  on  all  subjects,  but  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  intellectual  labour  was  for  the  first  time  thoroughly 
recognised.  To  these  literary  reforms  the  Precieuses  may  claim 
the  merit  of  having  powerfully  contributed. 

It  would  be  unfair,  when  weighing  their  literary  merits,  to  pass 
over  two  signal  claims  which  may  be  advanced  in  their  behalf  to 
the  gratitude  of  modern  society.  M.  de  Barthelemy  holds  that 
they  were  the  founders  both  of  conversation  and  of  letter-writing, 
two  eminently  national  accomplishments.  His  account  of  the  rise 
of  conversation  in  France  strikes  us  as  rather  fanciful.  It  sprang, 
he  says,  from  the  desire  of  the  women  to  inculcate  on  the  men  the 
principles  brought  into  fashion .  by  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  and 
from  the  need  which  the  men  felt  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
their  fair  instructors,  and  make  them  understand  what  they  could 
no  longer  blurt  out  as  heretofore.  This  is  to  take  rather  a  low  view 
of  the  art  of  conversation  in  its  infancy,  so  far  at  least  as  the  male 
sex  is  concerned.  But  unquestionably  the  learned  coteries  of 


Paris  constituted  a  nucleus  whence  a  taste  for  conversation  and 
a  skill  at  tongue-fence  were  generated  through  tho  nation,  and 
in  this  respect  their  influence  is  strongly  felt  even  at  the  present 
day.  Tee  epistolary  style — which  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  conversation — 
is  similarly  referable  to  the  Precieuses,  and  constitutes,  in  M.  de 
Barthffiemy’s  eyes,  not  the  least  merit  of  that  refined  society 
which  could  impart  to  all  it  touched  its  own  polish  and 
moral  tone.  But  for  this,  so  far  as  its  formation  is  due 
to  precieuse  influence,  modern  society  has  less  reason  to  be 
grateful.  In  letter-writing,  as  in  other  departments  of  French 
literature,  too  much  is  sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  politeness. 
Force,  and  variety,  and  naturalness  are  lost  in  a  dead  level 
of  drearily  elaborate  compliment.  Madame  de  Sable  and  her 
correspondents  are  engaged  in  one  prolonged  hymn  of  mutual 
flattery.  And  in  proportion  a9  the  style  is  pompous  and  inflated, 
the  matter  is  often  insufferably  trivial.  A  headache  or  migraine, 
the  merits  of  a  dish,  or  a  recipe  for  making  it — these  are  the  trifles 
which  are  constantly  set  forth  in  stilted  paragraphs  which  remind 
one  more  of  two  diplomatists  drawing  up  an  international  conven¬ 
tion  than  of  two  friends  exchanging  ideas. 

None  of  the  letters  in  this  collection,  which  M.  de  Barthffiemy 
offers  as  a  supplement  merely  to  preceding  ones,  possess  much  in¬ 
terest.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  are  those  penned  by  the  Duchess 
of  Longueville,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  gallantries,  but 
who  seems  nevertheless  to  have  indulged  in  precieuse  proclivities. 
They  exhibit  a  whimsical  combination  of  piety  and  epicurism — of 
sensitiveness  to  religious  scruples,  and  appreciation  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  After  thanking  her  friend  for  a  recipe  for  “  English 
beef,”  the  Duchess  continues  thus : — “If  you  have  anything  new 
to  eat,  let  me  know  of  it,  for  I  scarcely  think  of  anything  else.” 
The  next  letter  is  in  a  different  strain.  The  writer’s  conscience  is 
haunted  by  the  thought  that  she  has  received  absolution  doubt¬ 
fully,  having  omitted  to  confess  some  peccadillo  to  her  spiritual 
adviser,  and  that  she  is  therefore  unfit  to  receive  the  Communion. 
It  is  not  “the  thing,”  which  is  “tres  petite,”  that  troubles  her, 
but  the  fear  lest  the  thought  of  it  may  have  thrown  her  into  such 
a  disposition  of  conscience  as  to  make  her  absolution  inefficacious. 
This  was  a  fine-drawn  point  of  casuistry  for  the  sister  of  the  great 
Conde ;  but  then  this  was  after  she  had  turned  devote,  and  had 
reformed  her  gay  life,  concentrating  the  energies  of  a  converted 
sinner,  according  to  Tallemant,  more  than  ever  on  good  eating. 


HEADS  AND  HANDS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LABOUR.* 

T  is  not  surprising  that  many  conscientious  people  should  be 
very  slow  and  unwilling  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  great 
change  which  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  over  the  relations  between 
employers  and  the  employed.  Imperfect  as  the  old  attitude  of 
protection  and  dependence  usually  proved  to  be,  it  at  least  in¬ 
volved  a  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  the  rich  to  the  poor ; 
and,  to  those  who  were  brought  up  to  regard  their  labourers  some¬ 
what  as  a  benevolent  planter  may  have  regarded  his  slaves,  the 
emancipation  of  the  working-class,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  of  late  years,  may  sometimes  seem  to  sweep  away  a  whole  set 
of  duties  without  providing  anything  to  put  in  their  place.  In 
their  eyes  it  must  appear  as  though  the  new  doctrines  aimed  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  by  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  test  either  their  own  conduct  or 
that  of  their  dependents.  The  habits  of  respect  and  deference 
which  the)7  have  aimed  at  cherishing  in  the  latter  are  stigmatized 
as  interested  servility,  while  the  kindness  they  have  bestowed 
in  return  is  reprobated  with  contemptuous  pity,  as  tending  to 
discourage  industry  and  stifle  self-reliance.  When  the  landlord 
whose  pride  it  has  been  to  think  himself  a  father  to  his  peasantry 
comes  to  be  haunted  with  a  vague  suspicion  that  he  has  been 
demoralizing  them  all  the  while,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  he  learns  to 
dislike  every  evidence  of  the  temper  which  he  has  been  doing  Iris 
best  to  foster,  without  gaining  any  clearer  conception  of  what  it 
is  that  he  wants  to  see  substituted.  Thus  the  distaste  which 
is  sometimes  manifested  towards  the  increased  independence 
of  the  working-classes  is  not  always  an  unamiable  sentiment. 
Often  enough,  no  doubt,  it  is  simply  the  result  of  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  the  poor  ought  to  have  no  wills  of  their  own,  and 
“  should  be  called  on  for  nothing  but  to  do  their  day’s  work  and 
be  moral  and  religious.”  But  in  other  cases,  we  believe  this 
distaste  springs  from  a  quite  different  cause.  It  expresses 
a  genuine  unwillingness  to  see  the  one  relationship  which  has 
hitherto  been  thought  possible  between  the  two  classes  dis¬ 
appear,  and  leave  only  an  impassable  gulf  between  them.  If 
the  poor  are  no  longer  to  be  treated  like  children;  if  for  the 
future  they  will  insist,  not  only  on  consulting  their  own  interests, 
but  on  determining  for  themselves  what  those  interests  are;  if  they 
are  to  resent  interference  and  to  refuse  control — on  what  footing  is 
the  intercourse  between  them  and  the  rich  to  be  carried  on  P  Is 
it  to  come  to  an  end  altogether  ?  Is  the  connection  between  the 
employer  and  his  workmen  to  be  reduced  to  one  of  simple  con¬ 
tract — to  an  agreement  to  give  on  the  one  side  as  little  work,  and 
on  the  other  side  as  little  pay,  as  their  respective  interests  will 
allow  ?  One  can  imagine  a  man  endued  with  some  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  which  accompany  wealth  putting  these  questions 
to  himself  with  a  very  real  uneasiness,  and  clinging  blindly,  in 
default  of  getting  an  answer,  to  the  old  state  of  things. 

And  yet  this  anxiety  is  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  fact. 


*  Heads  and  Hands  in  the  U'orld  of  Labour.  By  \V.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.  London  :  Alexander  Strahau.  1865. 
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Make  the  independence  of  the  -working-classes  as  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  there  will  still  remain  an  abundance  of  methods  in 
which  their  employers  can  henelit  them  without  assuming  any  un¬ 
due  superiority,  or  claiming,  even  in  appearance,  anything  beyond 
the  stipulated  labour  in  return  for  the  stipulated  wages.  But  it  is 
very  important  to  get  the  precise  character  in  which  he  is  to  do  this 
definitely  understood  on  both  sides.  The  mere  fact  of  one  man 
contracting  with  another  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  creates  no  tie  between  them  beyond  the 
agreement  itself.  A  master  has  no  more  right  to  concern  himself 
about  the  religion,  or  the  morality,  or  the  prudence,  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  or  social  habits  of  his  workman,  than  the  workman  has  to 
concern  himself  about  those  of  his  master.  Still  this  entire  inde¬ 
pendence  of  each  other  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  master’s  duties 
towards  his  workmen  are  summed  up  in  the  payment  of  their 
weekly  wages.  He  and  they  are  citizens  of  the  same  common¬ 
wealth;  and  since  patriotism,  like  charity,  ought  to  begin  at 
home,  to  promote  the  elevation  and  prosperity  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  is  more  immediately  brought  into  contact  is  in  his  case 
the  most  direct  and  practical  shape  which  the  love  of  country 
can  possibly  assume.  Neighbourhood  alone,  therefore,  would 
mark  out  his  workmen  as  the  natural  objects  of  his  benevolent 
exertions.  But  then,  it  may  be  said,  what  right  has  a  man  to 
advise,  what  obligation  lies  on  him  to  assist,  others  because  theyr 
happen  to  live  near  him,  or  to  be  brought  constantly  into  definite 
and  recurring  relations  with  him  ?  The  answer  is,  he  has  the 
responsibility  of  superior  knowledge,  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  every  one  who  sees  how  the  condition  of  others  can  be 
improved,  and  who  is  thereby  bound,  in  so  far  as  he  can  do  so 
without  interfering  with  their  perfect  liberty  of  action,  to  show 
them  how  it  can  he  improved.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
working-men,  but  because  they  are  men  whose  position  in  life 
both  needs  to  be  raised  and  admits  of  being  raised  by  their  own 
efforts,  provided  only  that  those  efforts  are  rightly  directed,  that 
those  who  have  either  the  capacity  or  the  opportunity  for  direct¬ 
ing  them  are  warranted  in  attempting  to  do  so.  And,  further,  a 
sense  of  justice  in  the  master  will  go  a  great  way  towards  the 
production  of  the  very  results  which  are  often  wrongly  attributed 
to  pure  benevolence.  He  engages  with  a  man  to  give  him  cer¬ 
tain  wages,  in  return  for  which  he  expects  certain  labour.  But 
he  has  bargained  only  for  that  labour,  together  with  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  it  necessarily  involves,  and  therefore  he  is  bound 
not  to  exact  from  the  workman  anything  more  than  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  performance  of  the  contract.  Thus  he  will  take  care 
that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  shop  or  factory  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  they  can  be  made,  and  that  every  precaution  is  adopted 
against  accidents  from  machinery  or  other  similar  dangers ;  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  if  he  were  to  do  less  than  this,  he  would 
be  demanding  a  sacrifice  of  health,  and  possibly  of  life  itself, 
from  the  workman,  for  which  he  would  not  be  offering  him  even 
a  nominal  equivalent.  We  believe  that  motives  of  this  kind, 
though  they  may  seem  cold  and  commonplace  wdien  compared 
with  those  which  arise  from  a  sense  of  absolute  control  over 
dependents,  or  from  the  cosmopolitan  ardour  of  an  enthusiastic 
phdanthropy,  will  be  found  to  wear  better  and  to  afford  a  safer 
prospect  of  the  desired  results. 

To  how  great  an  extent  these  more  reasonable  and  practical 
views  have  been  developed  and  disseminated  of  late  years  such  a 
book  as  Heads  and  Hands  in  the  World  of  Labour  shows  in  a  very 
noticeable  way.  The  writer  is  a  Scotch  clergyman,  and  would 
therefore  be  disposed,  both  by  nationality  and  profession,  to  set 
the  claims  of  the  master  to  the  moral  and  religious  control  of  his 
workmen  as  high  as  most  people.  But  in  theory,  at  any  rate,  he 
has  completely  realized  the  new  order  of  things  :  — 

Working-men  have  entered  on  the  condition  of  free  labourers  dependent 
on  no  man.  They  go  into  the  market  with  their  one  commodity — labour — • 
to  dispose  of ;  and  in  disposing  of  it,  they  no  more  dispose  of  their  opinions, 
or  their  habits,  or  their  ways  of  life  in  general,  than  the  baker  who  sells 
you  a  loaf,  or  the  clothier  who  supplies  you  with  a  coat.  The  only  surrender 
of  their  freedom  they  will  make  is  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  employer’s  work,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  he  has 
established ;  and  even  this  minimum  of  sacrifice  they  watch  with  most 
jealous  eye.  They  are  suspicious  of  any  encroachment,  real  or  apparent. 
They  will  not  even  concede  to  their  employer  the  right  to  hold  a  fatherly- 
relation  towards  them,  because  fatherhood  implies  a  general  right  of  control, 
and  such  a  right  as  that  they  will  concede  to  no  man.  They  give  him  their 
labour  at  the  stipulated  price ;  anything  beyond  that,  if  demanded  as  a 
right,  they  will  resist  to  the  last  extremity. 

Very  many  of  the  practical  suggestions  which  the  author  brings 
together  from  various  sources  or  adds  from  his  own  observa¬ 
tion  are  written  in  an  equally  sensible  strain.  But  we  doubt 
whether  he  is  not  more  to  be  trusted  as  to  the  physical  than 
as  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question.  When,  for  instance, 
he  says  that  “  what  is  needed  to  make  workmen’s  excursions 
both  agreeable  and  useful  is  the  presence  of  some  member  of 
the  firm  and  his  family,”  he  obviously  lays  down  as  a  rule  what 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  desirable  exception.  In 
cases  where  an  employer  is  personally  popular  with  his  men,  and 
has  the  rare  talent  of  making  them  feel  at  their  ease  in  his  company, 
and  the  still  rarer  talent  of  feeling  at  his  ease  in  theirs,  such 
association  is  highly  to  be  commended.  But  without  these  special 
qualifications  an  employer’s  presence  might  only  act  as  an  irksome 
restraint  on  the  men,  and  probably  give  them  the  impression  that 
he  distrusted  the  use  they  would  make  of  their  holiday  if  they  had 
been  left  to  dispose  of  it  unassisted.  Again,  speaking  of  the 
establishment  of  reading-rooms,  Hr.  Blnikie  says,  “  Lectures, 
illustrated  if  possible  by  diagrams,  models,  or  experiments,  readings 
from  interesting  books,  interspersed  with  snatches  of  music,  and 


simple  and  harmless  games,  like  chess,  bagatelle,  and  draughts,  add 
greatly^  to  the  attractions  of  such  institutions,  and  fit  them  for  coping 
more  effectually,  in  the  case  of  the  less  earnest  class  of  people, 
with  the  public-house  or  the  tavern.”  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing,  we  take  it,  which  a  working-man,  whether  belonging  to  a 
more  or  a  less  earnest  class,  sees  through  most  easily  and  dislikes 
most  heartily.  He  is  not  a  child,  and  he  has  no  taste  for  being 
treated  like  a  child.  But  what  else  than  a  child,  we  should  like 
to  know,  would  the  man  be  who  found  attractions,  permanent  and 
engrossing  enough  to  wean  him  from  the  public-house,  in  a  marie- 
lantern  and  “  snatches  of  music  ”  ?  What  is  wanted  for  the  work¬ 
ing-man — what  in  many  cases  he  wants  for  himself — is  something 
which  shall  replace  the  tavern,  without  the  drunkenness,  and  with¬ 
out  the  feeling  that  he  is  bound  to  take  something  because  he  is 
“  using  the  house.”  If  you  want  to  “  cope  effectually  ”  with  the 
public-house,  you  must  give  men,  not  only  the  light  and  warmth 
and  comfort  to  which  they  are  there  accustomed,  but  the  freedom 
from  restraint,  the  sense  of  being  their  own  masters,  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  own  society  after  their  own  fashion,  and  with 
their  own  amusements.  Even  in  the  matter  of  the  “  simple  and 
harmless  games,”  for  instance,  we  would  far  rather  see  the 
adoption  of  a  simple  rule  against  playing  for  more  than  some 
very  low  stake  than  an  entire  prohibition  of  cards.  The  only 
sale  basis  for  a  workman’s  club  is  the  one  on  which  the  clubs  of 
the  higher  classes  are  conducted — perfect  freedom  of  the  members, 
subject  only  to  the  few  obvious  restrictions  which  are  dictated 
by  the  general  convenience.  Although,  however,  we  may  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Blaikie  in  points  of  detail,  we  heartily  sympathize 
with  the  spirit  in  which  his  book  is  written,  and  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  convenient  summary  of  the  various  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  relations  between  masters  and 
workmen.  It  would  have  been  more  useful  if  the  author  had 
been  a  little  less  indiscriminate  in  his  praise,  and  had  taken  rather 
more  pains  to  obtain  the  latest  information  on  the  subject. 


KING  ON  PRECIOUS  STONES  AND  GEMS.* 

V  I  l!.  KING,  the  well-known  author  of  Antique  Gems  and 

JL  The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  has  made  this  branch  of  the 
j  glyptic  art  his  own  proper  subject.  In  this  new  volume,  which  is 
in  some  respects  an  amplification  of  the  first  section  of  his 
Antique  Gems ,  he  is  more  ,at  home  and  is  less  likely  to  offend  his 
readers’  prejudices  than  in  the  book  about  the  Gnostics,  to  parts  of 
which,  indeed,  grave  exceptions  might  be  taken.  Here  we  have 
unmixed  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  words  of  one  who  is  an 
expert  in  his  own  line.  Mr.  King  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
new  and  quaint  information  about  precious  stones,  gems,  and 
metals,  and  the  results  of  his  out-of-the-way  reading  are  given  in 
a  good  style  and  in  lucid  order.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  arranged 
j  alphabetically  according  to  the  Latin  names  of  the  objects  which 
he  describes.  And  while  it  is  thus  very  convenient  for  purposes 
of  serious  reference,  we  can  also  recommend  these  short  treatises 
as  being  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining  to  the  mere  casual 
reader. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  author  is,  as  he  tells  us,  borrowed 
from  that  of  Pliny  and  of  the  early  restorers  of  mineralogy  to  the 
rank  of  a  science.  That  is  to  say,  he  begins  with  the  natural 
j  history  of  each  species,  “  its  chemical  composition,  its  origin,  place 
producing  it,  its  varieties,  distinctive  characters,  the  counterfeits 
of  it,  and  its  ancient  and  present  value.”  The  most  curious  parts 
of  this  volume  are  certainly  those  in  which  the  supposed  magical 
'  or  medicinal  virtues  of  gems  are  considered.  This  is  almost  an 
untrodden  field  of  research.  Mr.  King  supplies  in  an  appendix  a 
very  careful  metrical  version  of  the  poem  of  Orpheus  on  stones, 

I  which  he  describes  as  the  sole  representative  left  of  the  “  mystic 
j  lore  of  Chaldasa.”  These  superstitions,  he  declares,  remained  the 
established  faith  of  the  majority  of  people  down  to  the  days  of 
our  great  grandfathers.  The  artistic  value  of  celebrated  jewels 
and  gems  is  the  next  point  considered  in  these  descriptive  essays, 
connected  with  which  are  inquiries  into  the  exact  weights  and 
!  shapes  of  the  more  celebrated  diamonds.  Incidentally,  Mr.  King- 
remarks,  with  considerable  force,  that  the  art  of  the  gem-engraver 
is,  after  all,  the  only  art  that  literally  works  for  immortality. 
Some  exquisite  gems,  well  engraved  by  Utting,  form  a  series  of 
most  interesting  tailpieces  to  the  several  chapters  of  the  work  now 
1  before  us. 

The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  very  curious  sketch  of  the  few 
!  remains  left  to  us  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  mediaeval  literature 
;  that  treated  of  gems  and  precious  stones.  In  the  latter  division,  the 
|  treatise  of  Mohammed  Ben  Mansur  (translated  into  German  by  Von 
Hammer)  is  commended  as  being  really  systematic  and  scientific. 
This  writer  is  said  to  anticipate  by  many  centuries  the  true  method 
I  of  inquiry  as  to  the  specific  gravity  and  the  comparative  hardness 
j  of  precious  stones,  such  as  was  followed  by  Hauy,  Mold,  and  other 
;  founders  of  modern  mineralogy.  Most  of  the  rest  despise  science 
altogether,  and  deal  exclusively  with  the  supposed  therapeutic  or 
supernatural  properties  of  gems — their  efficacy  against  poisons, 

[  demons,  or  the  forces  of  nature,  and  their  value  in  alchemical  and 
1  astrological  pursuits.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  book,  consist- 
]  ing  as  it  does  of  detached  essays,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
i  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  most  striking  things  that  occur 
to  us  in  its  perusal. 


*  The  National  History ,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  Precious  Stones  and 
Gems,  and  of  the  Precious  Metals.  By  C.  W.  King’,  M.A.,  f  ellow  ot  Trinity- 
College,  Cambridge.  London  :  Bell  &  Daldy.  1865. 
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Every  one  who  has  at  all  considered  the  subject  of  gems 
and  precious  stones  must  he  aware  of  the  great  difficulty 
there  often  is  in  identifying  them  by  the  various  names  which 
they  have  borne  in  different  times  and  places.  Mr.  King  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  fix  our  knowledge  on  this  point,  though 
even  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  append  to  his  names  a  hypothe¬ 
tical  mark  of  interrogation.  The  first  stone  that  comes  under 
review  is  the  Agate,  Achates ;  and  here  we  read  that  Marbodus, 
otherwise  Marbceuf,  Bishop  of  Rennes  in  the  eleventh  century, 
understanding  Virgil’s  Jidus  Achates  to  mean  an  agate,  ascribes  the 
escapes  of  iEneas  from  all  his  perils  to  the  virtue  of  the  talisman 
which  he  supposed  him  to  carry  on  his  person.  The  Adamas  of 
Plato  is  shown  to  have  been  what  we  call  a  sapphire ;  but  the 
Romans  used  this  word  for  the  diamond.  Pliny,  not  without  a 
sneer,  gives  the  story  that  the  diamond  could  not  be  broken  unless  it 
had  been  previously  steeped  in  goat’s  blood ;  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  gem  being  composed  of  infinitely  thin  layers,  deposited  one 
over  the  other  in  directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  original 
crystal,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  split  a  diamond  by  a  blow  from  a 
knife  in  the  direction  of  these  laminations.  Mr.  King  shows  that 
the  great  distinction  between  antique  and  modern  intaglios  is  this, 
that  in  the  latter  the  finishing  strokes  are  put  in  by  a  blunt 
drill  charged  with  emery  powder,  producing  the  tame  effect 
of  a  mechanical  process,  whereas  the  antique  gem-engraver 
worked  libera  manu  with  a  keen  diamond-point  in  his  burin 
when  finishing  the  features,  the  hair,  and  the  drapery  of 
his  figures.  It  is  curious  to  read  that  the  famous  diamond 
mines  of  the  Sierra  do  Frio,  Brazil,  are  computed  to  have  yielded 
already  more  than  two  tons  weight  of  these  precious  stones.  In 
his  description  of  celebrated  diamonds,  Mr.  King  is  loud  in  his 
regrets  that  the  Koh-i-noor  was  allowed  to  be  recut  in  Europe. 
“  As  a  specimen  of  a  monster  diamond,  whose  native  weight  and 
form  (186  carats)  had  been  as  little  as  possible  diminished  by  art 
(for  the  grand  object  of  the  Hindoo  lapidary  is  to  preserve  the 
weight),  it  was  unrivalled  in  Europe.”  But  now,  in  its  stead,  we 
have  “  a  bad-shaped  shallow  brilliant,  of  but  inferior  water,  and 
only  102^  carats  weight.”  Here,  perhaps,  we  may  profitably  give 
Mr.  King’s  etymology  of  the  word  carat.  It  comes,  he  says,  from 
Kiparior,  a  kind  of  vetch,  the  seeds  of  which  are  very  uniform,  and 
so  were  used  by  the  Orientals  for  estimating  the  weight  of  small 
and  very  precious  articles.  The  carat  weighs  3I  grains  Troy. 

Passing  over  several  articles,  we  come  to  Ceelatura,  in  which  we 
find  a  very  instructive  account  of  the  chased  or  repousse  work  of 
the  ancient  goldsmiths.  Examples  of  antique  chasing  are  of 
course  of  extreme  rarity.  Mr.  King  describes  the  famous  Cor- 
bridge  Lanx,  at  Alnwick  Castle  ;  and  takes  occasion  to  mention  a 
well-known  manufactory  at  Naples,  from  which  are  issued  multi¬ 
tudes  of  pseudo-antiques,  asserted  to  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  or 
at  Cumae.  Of  these  some  specimens  have  found  their  way  into 
national  museums.  Mediaeval  chasing  has  been  better  treated  of 
by  Labarte,  for  example,  than  in  these  pages.  Under  the  head 
of  Aurunx  Mr.  King  diverges  into  a  discussion  of  standards  of 
currency,  and  the  like,  treating  the  question  ably  and  with  stores 
of  learning.  Still  more  curious  are  his  collections,  under  the  title 
of  Batrachites  or  Toadstone,  as  to  the  fabled  properties  of  stones 
found  in,  or  ejected  by,  toads  and  other  living  creatures.  Many 
persons  have  wondered  what  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  word 
loupe,  the  French  for  a  convex  lens.  Mr.  King  tells  us  that  it 
comes  from  the  Low  Latin  word  lupa,  meaning  an  unpolished 
precious  stone.  In  Low  Latin  the  word  beryllus  stands  for  a 
magnifying-glass,  whence  the  German  Brille  for  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles.  It  is  probable  that  the  magnifying  properties  of  a  convex 
lens  were  discovered  accidentally  from  the  observation  of  some 
transparent  gem  cut  en  caboclwn.  Nero  is  reported  to  have  used 
an  emerald  as  a  lorgnette  ;  and  indeed  the  reason  why  the  con¬ 
cave  emerald  was  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eye  was  that 
the  myopic  sight  was  found  to  be  practically  aided  by  its  use. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  derivation  of  the  word  cameo  is  a  great 
puzzle  to  etymologists.  We  think  that  the  author  correctly  explains 
it  as  coming,  through  the  Latin  form,  camahutum,  from  “  camea  ” — 
the  Arabic  for  a  talismanie  engraved  stone.  Cameo  is  the  Italian 
form  of  the  word,  which  in  French,  and  formerly  in  English,  appears 
under  the  disguise  of  camayieu.  Further  on,  while  discoursing  of 
the  Jaspis  of  the  ancients,  Mr.  King  amuses  himself  with  Virgil’s 
unfortunate  epithet,  “  stellatus  iaspide/wfoa.”  He  observes  upon 
this,  “  He  doubtless  had  read  xAwpa  in  some  original  he  was 
pilfering,  and,  not  being  versed  in  mineralogy,  rendered  it  by 
fulva  instead  of  viridi,  which  reminds  us  of  Tennyson’s  use  of  the 
Sardonyx  (evidently  not  having  the  least  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  name)  when  distressed  for  a  rhyme  : — 

And  the  Maid-Mother  on  a  crucifix, 

Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  Sardonyx.” 

Nor  is  this,  we  may  add,  the  only  blunder  in  that  couplet. 

In  a  later  article,  under  the  head  Margarita,  our  author  tells  us 
that  owing  to  a  recent  change  of  fashion  in  Paris,  which  has 
brought  rose-tinted  pearls  into  vogue,  an  enormous  development 
has  been  given  to  the  Scottish  pearl-fisheries  in  the  Tat-.  We 
may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  receipt  given  by  one  Ileraclius, 
in  the  seventh  century,  for  a  menstruum  to  soften  glass  so  that  it 
may  be  engraved  upon.  “  Collect  fat  earthworms,  as  turned  up  by 
the  plough,  vinegar,  and  the  hot  blood  out  of  a  big  he-goat  fed  on 
strengthening  herbs ;  mix  all  together,  and  so  anoint  the  bright 
shining  bowl,  and  then  engrave  upon  it  with  fragments  of  the 
hard  stone  called  Pyrites.”  Discoursing  about  Succinum  («.  e. 
gumstone),  or  amber,  Mr.  King  remarks  that  it  is  dear,  from  the 


fact  of  Nero’s  having  called  Popptca’s  tresses  amber-coloured,  that 
that  famous  beauty  was  a  blonde  with  auburn  hair.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  still  supposed,  as  of  old,  to  have  medical  properties. 
Indeed,  our  author  alleges  that  it  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  an  amber  necklace  will 
protect  a  person  liable  to  erysipelas  from  attacks  of  that  disease. 
“  Its  action  here,”  he  adds,  “  cannot  be  explained.” 

The  translation  of  the  poem  of  the  Pseudo-Orpheus  upon  gems 
seems  skilfully  executed ;  but  it  was  a  great  waste  of  labour  to 
turn  it  into  rhymed  verse.  From  internal  evidence  Mr.  King 
pronounces  this  composition  to  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
Argonautica ;  and  he  assigns  to  it  a  date  previous  to  135  b.  c.,  in 
opposition  to  Tyrwhit,  who  considered  it  to  be  the  work  of  some 
Asiatic  Greek  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  King’s  volume  is  one  which  will  be  of  value,  not 
only  to  the  collectors  of  gems  and  rings,  and  the  like,  but  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  mineralogy. 


A  NOVEL  AND  A  TOEM.* 

HERE  is  a  large  class  of  books  whose  existence  excites  our 
unfeigned  wonder- — books,  namely,  which  are  of  an  absolute 
and  unqualified  commonplace  character.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  an 
author  should  publish  writings  marked  by  positive  faults.  A  man 
may  easily  mistake  bombast  for  eloquence,  or  gross  vulgarity  for  ease 
and  smartness ;  a  dwarf  is  just  as  fond  of  exhibiting  himself  as  a 
giant ;  but  the  curious  thing  is  that  a  man  who  is  just  about  the 
average  weight  and  size  and  height  should  offer  himself  as  a  show. 
The  impulse  which  prompts  men  to  the  Tupperian  style  of  poetry 
is  profoundly  unintelligible.  IIow  was  it  first  revealed  to  the 
author  that  he  had  been  talking  poetry  all  his  life  without  knowing 
it  ?  What  happy  inspiration  prompted  him  to  enter  his  geese 
for  competition  with  other  people’s  swans?  If  his  works  had 
diverged,  either  for  good  or  for  bad,  from  the  common  pattern, 
we  could  have  understood  his  mistake ;  a  rare  coin  may  be 
valuable,  however  ugly ;  but  it  is  strange  to  mistake  the  halfpenny 
of  domestic  life  for  something  of  unusual  worth.  Though 
we  cannot  fully  account  for  this  curious  vagary  of  human  nature, 
it  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  early  youth.  It  requires  a 
very  unusual  stock  of  vanity  to  enable  a  man  to  deceive  himself 
much  beyond  that  age  at  which  prize-poems  are  generally  com¬ 
posed  ;  but,  until  that  date,  a  youth  may  be  misled  by  his  very 
modesty.  He  has  a  prodigious  reverence  for  the  trade  of  author¬ 
ship  ;  when  he  discovers  by  some  accident  that  his  words  can  be 
actually  put  into  print,  and  that  they  readjust  like  the  phrases  of 
other  people,  he  thinks  he  has  done  something  wonderful ;  he  is 
like  a  boy  who  has  drawn  something  which  his  friends  under¬ 
stand  to  be  meant  for  a  man  or  a  house,  and  who  immediately 
concludes  himself  to  be  a  great  artist.  This  process  is  particularly 
easy  for  a  poet ;  when  a  boy  has  coaxed  two  lines  into  rhyming, 
after  the  due  number  of  feet,  he  considers  that  he  has  done  some¬ 
thing  remarkable.  In  most  cases  this  delusion  disappears  sponta¬ 
neously  after  a  short  time,  or  is  exploded  by  the  benevolent 
criticism  of  friends.  The  youthful  author  discovers  the  profound 
sense  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  judgment  on  a  moderate  entertainment: — 
“  Sir,  it  was  a  good  dinner,  but  it  was  not  a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to.” 
His  thoughts  are,  no  doubt,  excellent,  but  he  finds  that  they  are 
not  worth  putting  into  print.  Occasionally,  an  author,  endowed 
either  with  unusual  vanity  or  unusual  simplicity,  retains  his  early 
propensity.  In  the  first  case,  books  are  generated  such  as  the 
Proverbial  Philosophy  or  Montgomery’s  Satan.  In  the  other,  we  have 
books  like  Ugolino  or  Hope  Deferred.  We  must  say  that  we  very 
much  prefer  this  last  variety  of  the  genus.  There  is  a  certain 
naivete  about  the  novel  which  makes  it  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  poems,  for,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  recondite  maxim,  commonplace  poetry  must  be 
reckoned  amongst  intolerable  things. 

It  will  be  enough  to  say  of  the  poetry  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
of  the  cheerful  nature  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  first  piece. 
Ugolino  discourses  at  considerable  length  on  the  extremely  dis¬ 
agreeable  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  finds  time  for  writing 
a  great  number  of  verses  on  a  wall  with  a  rusty  nail,  and  finally 
becomes  confused  in  his  metre,  and  even  forgets  to  rhyme,  in  the 
agonies  of  starvation.  We  have  two  or  three  other  poems  of  equally 
lively  tendency.  There  is  a  benevolent  old  Jew,  who  curses  his 
daughter,  Ernulphus  fashion,  for  marrying  an  Arab,  in  consequence 
of  which  her  baby  dies  of  thirst,  and  she  and  the  Arab  are  finished 
off  by  the  simoom  of  fiction.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  comes  to 
life  after  being  buried,  and  beats  out  his  brains  against  a  door  of 
the  crypt.  Then  there  is  a  certain  “  Sir  Desmond,”  whose  adven¬ 
tures  are  somewhat  confused.  They  end,  however,  by  his  finding- 
his  lady-love  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  plague.  She  takes  the 
plague,  and  he  goes  mad,  and  j  umps  with  her  off  London  bridge, 
apparently,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  “no  ford  infection  ”  in 
the  river  —  a  doctrine  which  would  certainly  go  far  to  convict  him 
of  madness  at  the  present  day.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  account 
of  the  contiagration  of  ladies  in  the  cathedral  of  Santiago j  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  wreck,  where  the  crew  are  ultimately  all  eaten  up  by 
“  slimy  monsters,  slow  and  stealthy,”  and  by  certain  “  dingy  rep¬ 
tiles,  clad  in  scaly  mail,  bright,  horny-eyed,  with  long  and  lashing- 
tail,”  who  live  down  among  the  dead  men  and  the  submarine 


*  Hope  Deferred.  By  Sybil,  Author  of  “  Ugolino.”  London  :  Newby. 
1865. 

Ugolino,  and  other  Poems.  By  Sybil,  Author  of ,l  Hope  Deferred.”  London  : 
Newby.  1865. 
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telegraph  wires  ;  a  description  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes, 
who  are  reduced  by  degrees  to  “  a  dark,  red,  undistinguishable 
mass,”  and  various  other  lively  and  refreshing  subjects.  Of  the 
style  in  which  the  descriptions  are  written  perhaps  the  following 
will  be  a  sufficient  specimen,  containing  an  account  of  the  dis-  j 
covery  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  in  the  crypt.  On  finding  the 
coffin  emptyT — 

They  shout  (yet  hope  for  no  reply  ;  — 
lie  was  no  treat  to  find  !  !) 

And  certes— tho’  hard  to  reason  why — 

He  was  not  wanted— who’ll  deny 
’Twas  “  little  less  than  kind.” 

Presently  he  is  found  in  this  condition : — 

Ills  head  thrown  hack  against  the  wall, 

His  teeth  all  grinning  white  ; 

His  skull  stove  in — his  fingers  all 

Fast  clenched — ’twere  vain  the  wretch  to  call— 

(We  should  think  so  !) 

His  soul  had  taken  flight. 


Turning  from  this  cheerful  production  to  the  novel,  there  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  decided  improvement.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
manner  of  telling  the  story  is  decidedly  amusing,  and  the  story, 
though  gloomy,  is  not  by  any  means  so  full  of  blood  and  bones  as 
the  poetry.  The  author  indeed  carefully  informs  us,  in  her  preface, 
that  “  the  following  romance  differs  materially  from  a  ‘  sensation 
novel  ’  in  the  religious  tone  that  pervades  it  ”  ;  and,  after  speak¬ 
ing  with  a  becoming  diffidence  of  its  merits,  she  informs  us  of  her 
hope  that  “  its  obviously  worthy  object  may  extenuate  its  literary 
defects.”  We  are,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  story  without  many 
events  and  with  a  good  many  judicious  reflections.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  shipwreck  in  the  first  chapter,  and  the  most  prominent 
male  character  is  chewed  by  a  lion  in  the  fourth.  This 
process,  however,  singularly  enough,  leads  to  “no  serious 
mischief,”  and  the  story  is,  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  free 
from  any  very  startling  incidents.  The  chief  point  of  it  is 
that  the  hero  does  not  marry  the  heroine,  being  engaged  to 
some  one  else  before  the  opening  of  the  novel.  Their  acquaint¬ 
ance  leads  to  breaking  off  the  previous  engagement,  hut  the 
heroine  has  far  too  much  delicacy  to  take  advantage  of  the  change 
of  circumstances.  She  is,  however,  turned  out  of  house  and 
home  by  a  testy  old  uncle,  for  having  produced  the  catastrophe. 
She  thereupon  becomes  a  governess,  then  a  stewardess  on  an 
Atlantic  steamboat,  and  finally  emigrates  to  the  far  West,  where 
she  lives  with  an  English  emigrant.  The  emigrant  is  a  drunkard, 
and  dies  of  delirium  tremens ,  and  such  is  the  solitude  of  the  region 
that  she  has  to  bury  him  with  her  own  hands.  The  emigrant’s 
wife  dies  of  consumption  directly  afterwards,  and  the  heroine  buries 
her  with  her  own  hands.  After  this  she  starts  with  the  emigrant’s 
child  on  her  back,  and  in  a  few  miles,  to  our  no  small  astonishment, 
meets  a  prosperous  physician  driving  along  the  road  in  his  carriage 
to  visit  his  patients.  This  rather  curious  character  in  the  Western 
wilderness  takes  her  home,  and  she  dies  soon  after  of  overwork. 
The  other  incidents  of  the  story  are  marked  by  the  same  de¬ 
lightful  simplicity,  and  fully  justify  the  author’s  assertion  of  their 
originality. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  quaint  way 
in  which  the  author  turns  to  address  the  reader  at  intervals.  She 
is  great  upon  the  folly  of  reading  reviews  instead  of  books.  She 
lectures  her  female  friends  with  much  force  on  the  iniquity  of 
not  knowing  how  to  hold  a  baby.  She  points  out,  with  more 
truth  than  originality,  that  “  the  character  of  a  professed  flirt 
is  indeed  an  unworthy  representative  of  her  sex,”  and  proves 
it  by  quoting  a  poem  from  Uyolino.  In  another  passage,  she 
becomes  so  eloquent  in  her  description  of  the  emigrant’s  wife  as 
an  “  uncrowned  hero  ”  that,  as  she  remarks,  “  for  variety’s  sake,” 
she  describes  the  character  in  verse.  Thus,  if  we  don’t  get  much 
genuine  novel,  we  get  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  advice  which  is 
generally  contained  in  tracts  for  young  women.  In  fact,  Hope 
Defeircd  may  be  described  as  a  tract  in  two  volumes ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  it  is  better  than  it  would  have  been  without  the 
tract-like  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  novel  is  in  itself  almost 
childish,  and  that  the  reflections,  taken  by  themselves,  would  be 
more  pious  than  original.  But  the  two  are  combined  with  a 
certain  naivete  which  makes  the  book  (it  is  a  very  short  one) 
rather  amusing  than  otherwise.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
author  should  not  do  better  another  time,  but  her  present  work,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  odd  effect  we  have  described,  would  be  too 
uninteresting.  It  should  not  have  been  published,  any  more  tliau 
the  student’s  first  rough  sketch  should  he  sent  for  exhibition  to 
the  Academy.  But,  as  it  is  rather  the  simplicity  than  the  vanity 
of  the  author  which  seems  to  be  at  fault,  the  book,  if  weak,  is  at 
least  inoffensive. 


ADVERTISEM  ENTS. 


! 


TV/TR.  ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS,  Royal  Italian 

_  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Every  Evening:  nt  Eight.  Lust  Week  hut  One.  *Madlle.  Carlotta 
Patti,  Mndlle.  Krebs,  Signor  B  tu-sini,  ai  <1  Mr.  Levy.  On  .Monday  next,  a  SP«>HR  NIGHT, 
•when  will  be  performed  the  Power  of  Sound  Symphony,  &c.  On  Thursday  next,  a  Classical 
Niulit,  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Mozart  mid  Mendelssohn.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  und 
I’  riday,  Miscellaneous  Nights.  Saturday. S«  pternher  iirt.  Last  Night  of  the  Concerts,  and  Benefit 
Oi  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon — Conductor,  Mr.  Allied  Mellou.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


CTODARE.— ONE  HUNDRED  and  SIXTY-SIXTH  RE- 

^  PRESENTATION — THE ATRE  of  MYSTERY.  EGYPTIAN  II ALL.— M ARVELS 
of  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  by  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Real  Indian  Busket 
Trick,  und  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower- trees,  as  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17. 1805.  by  Colonel  Slodare.  and  only  performed  by  him  and 
the  Indian  Magicians,  livery  Evening  uf  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Th  ee.  Stalls  at  Mitchell's,  3.1  Old  Bond  Street,  and  at  the 
Box -office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  is.,  2s.,  and  3a.  Almost  mifaCuloui.”— Vide  Times, 
April  ly,  l WO. 


'THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  for  the  PROMOTION 

of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE — The  NINTU  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be  held  in  Sheffield, 
from  the  4th  to  the  11th  of  October  next. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  BROUGHAM. 

Presidents  of  Departments : 

I — Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law.  Sir  Robert  J.  Phillimorc,  D.C.L.,  Iler 
Majesty's  Advocate- General. 

II — Education.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester.  A  Section  of  Art  is  added  to  this 
Department. 

ITT — Health.  Edwin  Lankester,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV — Economy  and  Trade,  with  a  Section  of  Agriculture. 

Members’ Subscription,  One  Guinea,  entitling  to  admittance  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to 
a  Copy  of  the  “Transactions.”  Associates’  Tickets,  10s.,  admitting  only  to  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing.  Ladies  may  become  either  Members  or  Associates  on  the  above  term®. 

Societies  and  other  Public  Bodies  may  become  Corporate  Members  on  payment  of  Two 
Guineus,  which  will  entitle  them  to  be  represented  by  Three  Delegates,  and  to  receive  a  Copy  of 
the  “  Transactions.” 

Railway  communication  at  much  reduced  Fares. 

Every  information  concerning  the  Meeting  may  be  had  on  inquiir  at  the  Office  of  tbo 
Association,  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,ur  at  the  Local  Office,  16  High  Street,  Sheffield. 

GEORGE  W.  HASTINGS,  General  Secretary. 


“ROYAL  SC  H  O  O  L  of  MINE  S. 

Director— Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


During  the  Session  1865-6,  which  will  commence  on  October  2,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given: 


1.  Chemistry— By  E.  Frank! and,  F.R.S. ,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy— tiy  John  Percy,  M. I).,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

6  By  Warington  W.  Smytli,  M.A., F.R.S. 

6.  Geology— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.Il.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics — By  Robert  Willis,  M.  A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics— U y  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  Haythorne  Edgar,  M.A. 


The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance!  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  o'  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  dircciion  of  Dr.  Frankland,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  ob'oin  Tickets  nt  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  arg  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

11  is  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  Prospectus  und  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  —  FACULTY  of 

^  ARTS  and  LAWS.  SESSION  1865-G6. 

The  Session  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  0.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at 
Three  p.m.  by  Mr.  T.  11AYTER  LEWIS,  F.S.A.,  F.I.B.A.  Subject— “  The  Fine  Arts  and 
their  Connection  with  Education.” 

CLASSES. 

Latin— Professor  Seeley,  M.A. 

Greek — Professor  Malden. 

Sanskrit — Professor  GoldstUcker. 

Hebrev)  ( Goldsmul  Professorship)— Professor  Marks. 

Arabic  and  Persian— Professor  Kieu,  Ph.D. 

Hindustani— Professor  Syed  Abdoolah. 

Hindu  Law— Professor  Gannendr  Mohun  Tagore. 

Gujarati— Professor  Ddddbhai  Navroji. 

English  Language  and  Literature — Professor  Masson,  M.A. 

French  Language  and  Literature— Professor  Cassall,  LL.D. 

Italian  Language  and  Literature— Professor  Do  Tivoli. 

German  Language  and  Literature — Professor  Ileimann,  Ph.D. 

Comparative  Grammar — Professor  Key,  M.A. ,  F.R.S. 

Mathematics— Professor  De  Morgan. 

Mathematical  Physics— Professor  Hirst,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Experimented  Physics— Professor  Foster,  B.A. 

Physiology — Professor  Sharpey,  LL.D  ,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry—  Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

Civil  Engineering— Professor  Pole,  F.R.S.,  M.I.C.E. 

Architecture— Professor  T.  llayter  Lewis,  F.S. A., F.I.B.A. 

Geolog u  fGuldsmid  Professorship)— Professor  Morris,  F.G.S. 

Mineralogy  —Professor  Morris,  F.G.S. 

Drawing— Teacher  Mr.  Moore. 

Botany— Professor  Oliver,  F.R.S. 

Zoology  ( Recent  and  Fossil)— Professor  Grant,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Philo  ophy  of  Mind  and  Logic— Professor  the  Rev.  J.  Hoppus,  Th.D.,  F.R.S. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Hi' torn— Professor  Beesly,  M.A. 

Political  Economy— Professor  Waley,M.A. 

Law— Professor  Russell,  LL  D. 

J  u  vis  prudence —  Professor  sh  i  p  Vac  an  t . 

Public  Reading  and  Speaking— Charles  Furtado,  Esq. 

Evening  Classes  by  the  Professors  above  named,  of  the  respective  Classes— viz.  German, 
Italian,  1*  rench.  Geology,  Practical  Chemistry,  and  Zoology. 

Residence  of  Students — Some  of  the  Professors  receive  Students  to  reside  with  them.  In 
the  Office  of  the  College  there  is  kept  a  Register  of  Persons  who  receive  Boarders  into  their 
Families.  The  Register  will  afford  information  as  to  the  terms  and  other  particulars. 

Information  concerning  Andrews’  Entrance  Exhibitions,  Classics  and  Mathematics,  three  of 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years;  Andrews’ Prizes,  Andrews’ Scholarships,  Jews’ Commemoration 
Scholarship,  David  Ricardo  and  Joseph  Hume  Scholarships  in  Political  Economy,  and  Joseph 
Hume  Scholarship  in  Jurisprudence,  and  other  Prizes,  will  be  found  in  the  Prospectuses  and 
Calendar  of  the  College.  These  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

AUGUSTUS  DE  MORGAN, Dean. 

September  1865.  CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


OT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL-SESSION 

1^65  and  66 _ A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 

OllD,  M.B.,  the  Dean,  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  3  o’clock  p.m.,  after  which  the  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place. 

Gentlemen  have  the  option  of  paying  £40  for  the  first  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the  second,  and 
£1U  fur  each  succeeding  year;  or  £9U  at  one  payment,  as  perpetual. 

Medical  Officers. 

Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  Dr.  Gooblen,  Dr.  Pencpck,  Dr.  Bristowe,  Dr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Solly,  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  Mr.  Simon,  Dr.  Clapton,  Dr.  Gems,  Mr.  S)  duey  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Croft, 
Mr.  Whitfield. 

Medicine— Dr.  Peacock.  Surgery— Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark.  Physiology— Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr. 
Ord.  Descriptive  Anatomy—  Mr.  Sydney  Jones.  Anatomy  in  the  Dissecting-Room  — Mr. 
Rainey,  Mr.  J.  Croft,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  VYagstaffe.  Chemistry ,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Practical  Chemistry— Dr.  Albert  J.  Bernays.  Midwifery— Dr.  Barnes.  General  Pathology— 
Mr.  Simon.  Botany—  Dr.  J.  Wale  Hicks.  Comparative  A natomy—  Mr.  Ord.  Materia  Met lica 
—  Dr.  Clapton.  Forensic  Medicine— Hr.  Stone.  Demonstrations  Morbid  Anatomy— D r.  J.  Wale 
llicks.  Microscopical  Anatomy—  Mr.  Rainey.  Pathological  Chemistry  —  Dr.  Thudichum. 
Denial  Surgery—  Mr.  Elliott. 

Students  can  reside  with  some  of  the  Officers  of  the  Hospital. 

To  enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  and  further  information 
apply  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  Medical  Sceretaiy,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— WIN- 

Ter  SESSION — The  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  will  be  given  by  GEORGE  D. 
POLLOCK,  Esq.,  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  2  p.m.  Perpetual  Pupil’s  Fee,  £100;  Compounder’s, 
£90;  Denti  l  Pupil’s,  £45. 


TL'EMALE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  for  Promoting  the  proper 

J-  Education  and  Employment  of  superior  Women  in  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  and  the 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  uud  Children. 

The  SECOND  SESSION  of  the  LADIES’  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  will  be  Opened  with  an 
Introductory  Address  by  Dr.  EDMUNDS,  at  Three  o’clock,  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  the 
llanover  Square  Rooms. 

Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  and  the.  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  E.  W.  Morphy,  Esq., 
A.M.,  M.D.  This  Course  will  take  about  the  same  range  as  the  Courses  delivered  by  Dr. 
Murphy  as  Professor  at  University  College,  and  will  consist  of  Eighty  Lectures. 

Lecturer  on  General  Medical  Science,  James  Edmonds,  Esq.,  M.D.  This  Course  will  com¬ 
prise  the  Outlines  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology— of  Disease  with  its  Causation,  Results,  and 
Treatment,  and  the  Principles  of  Hygiene  und  Preventive  Medicine.  It  will  consist  of  about 
Fifty  Lectures,  and  is  designed  as  a  Supplement  for  the  direct  Lectures  by  Dr.  Morph iv,  ns 
an  Introduction  to  more  detailed  Medical  Study,  and  as  an  Educational  Course  which  will  be 
useful  to  Ladies  who  may  not  intend  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  responsibilities  .of  actual 
practice,  but  whose  position  or  whose  philanthropy  concerns  them  with  the  spread  of  Sanitary 
Science,  and  with  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Disease. 

About  Twenty  Ladies  have  already  commenced  studying  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
and  the  College  itself  will  in  time  become  self-supporting;  but,  meanwhile.  Funds  arc  urgently 
required  to  establish  a  Museum  and  Library  of  Reference,  in  order  that  these  Ladies  may  pro¬ 
secute  their  studies  with  the  same  advantage  as  students  of  the  other  sex.  The  preliminary 
■  xpenses  of  Advertising,  Printing,  &c.,ure  also  large,  and  the  Committee  appeal  with  confidence 
lor  additional  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  a  work  which  will  rectify  a  grave  sociul  anomaly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  desirable  and  lucrative  employment  for  a  now  uuoceupied 
and  needy  class  of  Gentlewomen. 

Further  information  at  4  Fitzroy  Square,  or  in  reply  to  Stamped  Address. 
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The  Saturday  Beview.  [September  16, 1865. 


( QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  G7  and  08  Harley  Street,  W. 

^ X. i  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies,  eud  for 
granting  Ceitificates  of  Knowledge. 


rat  tons. 


HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN. 
1I.R.II.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 


I  I7*'i7or_The  LORD  BISIIOP  of  LONDON. 

'  Principal — The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Lady  Resident— Miss  PARRY. 


Committee  oj  Education  (.consisting  of  Professors'*. 


Antonio  Eiaggi. 

W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 
Rev.  S.  Checthnm,  M.  A. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Cock,  M.A. 

Rev.  Francis  Garden.  M.A. 
William  Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
John  Hullah. 


Alphonse  Mariette,  M.A. 

Rev.  F.  (i.  Maurice,  M.A. 

Rev.  M.  Meyriek,  A.K.C. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Plum ptre,  M.A. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 

Henry  Wanen. 

Gottlieb  Weil,  Ph.D. 

The  CLASSES  of  this  College,  conducted  by  the  Professors  and  their  Assistant1,  will  open  on 
Thursday,  October  .*».  Individual  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  is  given  by  Mr.  George  Benson, 
and  in  Instrumental  Music  by  Messrs.  Dorrell,  John  Jay,  and  O.  May;  and  Misses  Green, 
C.  Green,  Sawyer,  and  Bagulay;  with  periodical  Examinations  by  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett. 
Conversation  Classes,  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  will  he  formed  on  the  entry  of  Six 
Names.  Boarders  are  received  by  Mrs.  George  Boole,  at  68  Harley  Street,  and  by  Mrs.  Bovell, 
at  34  Gloucester  Terrace.  Hyde  Park,  W. 

For  Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  as  to  Subjects,  Fees,  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  Assistant-Secretary,  at  the  College  Office. 

E.  II.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


(ALLEN'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  67  and  08  Harley  Street,  W. 

''V  Lady  Superintendent — Miss  HAY. 

A  ssista nt — M iss  W ALKER. 

The  CLASSES  of  the  School  intended  for  GIRLS  between  the  ages  of  Five  and  Thirteen 
will  open  on  Thursday,  September  28. 

The  Pupils  are  taught  by  Ladies,  with  periodical  Examinations  by  Professors. 

For  Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  Airs.  Williams,  Assistant-Secretary,  at  the 
College  Office. 

E.  n.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A,,  Dean. 

TTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  1 15  Gloucester  Terrace, 

Hyde  Park. 

The  Junior  Term  begins  September  16. 

The  Senior  Term,  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  Names  of  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application. 


TYILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilburn,  London,  | 

N.W.  Principal— Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of  1 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a  first-class  Education _ 

Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General;  and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  The  Michaelmas  Term  commences  September  18 _ Prospectus  and  Examina¬ 

tion -Report  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


TT1  TON  FOUNDATION,  and  PREPARATION  GENERALLY 

•*  ^  for  that  or  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. — A  CLERGYMAN,  who  now  Three  succes  ive 
years  has  hod  PUPILS  placed  on  the  Eton  Election  Indenture,  has  One  «>r  Two  Vacancies  for 
Boarders— Address,  Rev.  W.  Keating,  29  Carlton  Hill  Cast, St.  John’s  Wood,  London,  N.W. 


()XFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  JAMES  RUMSEY, 

M.A..  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Llandough,  near  Cowbridgc.  Glamorgan. still 
prepares  a  few  PUPILS  lor  t lie  University  Examinations  and  for  Matriculation — Address, 
Llandough  Rectory.  Cowbridge. 


pLAPIIAM  COMMON.— The  PROFESSORS  from  the  Royal 

Academy  and  Queen’s  College  will  resume  their  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  at 
Mrs.  GILL’S,  17  Cedars  Road.  Clapham  Common,  on  Monday,  September  25.  Mrs.  MAR¬ 
SHALL’S  CLASSES  for  DANCING  and  CALISTHENICS  will  meet  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  October  10  and  11. 


A  PUPIL  wanted  for  Three,  Four,  or  Five  Years,  by  an 

ARCHITECT  with  good  Country  Practice,  residing  in  a  Cathedral  City.  Premium 
moderate — Address,  M.  T.  B.  A.,  care  of  Rev.  R.  Sorsbie,  The  Precincts,  Rochester. 


PRIVATE  SECRETARY  to  a  MEMBER  of  PARLIAMENT. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  Position,  aged  Thirty-four,  desires  to  act  as  above.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.— Address,  Secretary,  care  of  Messrs.  Rivington,  3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


PARTNERSHIP.  —  The  Advertiser,  a  Wine  Merchant,  is 

desirous  of  meeting  with  a  PARTNER  with  from  JC5.000  to  £10.000,  in  order  to  develop 
a  large  and  increasing  Business — Address,  by  letter  only,  to  A.  B.,  27  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


'TO  STAMMERERS. — A  GENTLEMAN  who  suffered  from  a 

most  obstinate  form  of  Stammering  for  Thirty  Years,  bnflling  all  previous  attempts  at 
Removal,  having  recently  Discovered  a  Method  by  which  he  has  entirely  Cured  himself,  is 
desirous  ot  imparting  the  Information  to  others  afflicted  in  the  same  manner.  The  plan  is 
very  simple,  easy  of  application,  and  certain  to  be  efficacious.  References  of  the  highest 
character  given.— Address,  Mr.  B.  Beasley,  108  Ledbury  Road,  Westbournc  Grove,  London. 

TO  MEDICAL  MEN  and  the  RELATIVES  of  INVALIDS. 

A  MEDICAL  MAN,  having  in  his  own  Grounds  a  COTTAGE  well  fitted  for  the 
reception  ot  an  INVALID  LADY  of  high  class,  would  be  happy  to  Let  the  same,  with  the 
surveillance  of  Himself  and  his  Wife.  A  Lady  well  experienced  in  these  matters  would 
reside,  and  the  Invalid  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  the  society  of  the  Owner’s  own 
i  amily.  A  Carriage  is  kept,  with  all  other  arrangements  calculated  to  render  the  residence  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  the  inmate’s  own  Home.  Liberal  terms  expected.  Highest  references 
given — Apply,  by  letter,  M.D.,  Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.,  124  Oxford  Street. 


WINTER  RESIDENCE  for  DELICATE  BOYS.  —  A 

CLERGYMAN,  with  many  years’  experience  in  Tuition,  intends  (accompanied  by  hi9 
Wife*  to  pass  the  Winter  Months  in  the  South  of  France,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  a 
few  PUPILS  to  whom  such  a  change  may  prove  beneficial.  Terms,  for  Eight  Months’ Resi¬ 
dence,  including  Travelling  Expenses  and  every  other  charge,  £110 _ Address,  ltev.  J.  T.  A., 

Messrs.  Minshull  &  Hughes,  Booksellers,  Chester. 


'TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.— Mr.  BERNCASTEL,  Assistant- 

Master,  has  opened  a  BOARDING-HOUSE  for  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS _ For 

particulars  apply  to  the  above,  Tonbridge. 


RANGE.  —  EDUCATION.  —  FRENCH  PROTESTANT 

INSTITUTION  for  finishing  the  Education  of  YOUNG  LADIES,  conducted  by 
Madlle.  AULAGNIER  and  Madlle.  SHACKLETON,  successors  to  Madlle.  Cieutat,  at 
Dieppe.  Madlle.  Aulagnier  and  Madlle.  Shackleton  have  had,  for  many  years  past,  a  great 
part  in  the  Management  of  the  Establishment  during  Madlle.  Cieutat’s  occupancy,  with  the 
assistance  of  eminent  Professors;  and  sinee  that  period  they  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
their  exertions  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  Pupils,  and  their  advancement  in  religious  and 
secular  studies,  have  been  crowned  with  success. 

Madlle.  Shackleton  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  Heads  of  Families  that  she  is  nowin 
Loudon,  where  she  will  remain  until  October  15,  at  which  period  she  will  return  to  Dieppe  with 
her  Pupils,  and  will  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  any  other  Young  Ladies  that  may  be  confided 

to  her  care.  The  highest  references  cun  be  given .  and  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application _ 

For  particulars,  address,  Madlle.  Shackleton,  Mons.  Aulagnier’s,  38  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London. 


DUCATION. — Mayence  on  the  Rhine. — Professor  KOLSCII, 

--*•  -*  of  the  Government  School,  receives  in  his  House  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS  for 
Private  Tuition,  in  addition  to  the  Classes  in  the  Public  School,  thus  combining  a  Home  with 
all  the  Higher  Branches  of  Instruction.  Dr.  Schoedlkr,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Liebig,  is 
Prolessor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Professor  KOlsch  is  well  acquainted  with 
English.  Two  Vacancies  in  September. — Apply  to  Howard  Paddison,  Esq.,  37  Essex  Street, 
Strand. 


XT  DUCATION  in  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE.  —  A 

*•  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxford),  who  has  had  great  Experience  in  Tuition,  passes  the 
Winter  Months  at  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  will  take  with  him,  in  October,  a  Limited 
Number  of  PUPILS.  The  highest  references  und  testimonials.  —  Address,  the  Rev.  S.  11., 
Messrs.  Rivingtons’,  3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


QT.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN 

(Cambridge  Graduate,  1st  Class  Poll.  1860),  residing  at  St.  Leonard’s,  offers  a  comfortable 
Home  to  a  few  PUPILS,  whom  lie  would  carefully  prepare,  either  for  the  Public  Schools, 
the  Universities,  or  their  respective  Vocations  in  after  life.  Terms,  100  Guineas  per  annum, 
inclusive.—  Address,  Alpha,  Alexandra  Villa,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

QAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  near  Paris,  France. — The 

ancient  Residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Paris,  situated  in  this  healthy  and  beautiful 
locality,  has  been  converted  into  an  Establishment  for  superior  Private  Education,  authorized 
by  a  special  decree  of  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  connected  with 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  under  the  denomination  of  “  Ecole  de  Saint  Germain-en-Laye.”  The 
object  in  view  is  to  provide  English  Pupils  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  Language 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  in  France,  without  interrupting  the  Studies  required  for  , 
Examinations  in  their  own  country.  The  regular  Course  of  Instruction  comprises  the  Greek,  I 
Latin,  French,  English,  and  German  Languages,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus),  Natural  Sciences  (Che-  j 
mistry.  Mechanics,  Experimental  Physics),  History,  Geography,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing, 
Fencing,  and  Gymnastics.  Special  Classes  for  Pupils  entering  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil 
Service,  the  Universities,  or  High  Mercantile  Pursuits.  The  Director  is  assisted  by  a  com¬ 
petent  Staff  of  Masters,  all  Graduates  of  the  Paris  or  German  Universities,  and  all  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Three  Modern  Languages.  The  Religious  Instruction,  &c.,  of  the  English 
Pupils  is  entrusted  to  the  Incumbent  of  the  English  Church  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  The 
next  Term  will  commence  September  20 —  For  Prospectuses  and  References  apply  to  the 
Principal,  Professor  Dr.  Brandt,  89  Rue  de  Poissy,  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris,  France. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

and  THE  LINE — Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  best 
Masters,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Moderate  terms.  References  to  Parents 
of  successful  Pupils.  Three  Vacancies. — Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road,  Brixton. 


rFHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ;  Terms 
moderate — Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  are  Prepared  at 

the  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W _ Prospectuses,  &c.  on  application 

to  the  Principal,  A.  D.  Strange,  M.A. 


MAVAL  CADETSHIPS.  —  EASTMAN’S 

-1  ^  R.N.  ESTABLISHMENT,  SOUTHSEA. 

Sixteen  Pupils  were  sent  up  last  Month  (August)  for  Examination  as  Candidates  for  Naval 
Cadetships,  and  ALL  were  SUCCESSFUL.  More  than  700  Pupils  have  entered  Her  Majesty’s 
Navy — For  every  information,  address  Dr.  Spickernkll  as  above. 


r|1HE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours,  Oxford  (1852),  assisted  by  a  resident, Graduate  in  high  Mathematical  Honours  of 
Cambridge,  receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities  or  Bishops’ 
Examinations.  ONE  VACANCY — Address,  Cottcred  Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 


rpUITION  in  MATHEMATICS,  by  a  Fifth  Wrangler  and 

M.A.  (Gold  Medal  in  Mathematics)  of  London,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in. 
Teaching.  Schools  attended.  Terms,  from  5s.  a  Lesson. — Address,  M.A.,  14  Eton  Street, 
Gloucester  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 


A  CLERGYMAN,  residing  near  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland,  | 

whose  Wife  has  for  many  years  been  Directress  of  a  School  in  Germany,  as  well  as  j 
Governess  in  England,  wishes  to  receive  into  his  House  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES,  to  Educate  i 
carefully  with  his  own  Daughters.  They  will  receive  sound  instruction  in  Music,  French, 
Drawing,  and  particularly  German,  which  is  spoken  purely  in  the  house,  and  they  will  enjoy  1 
the  comforts  of  a  Family  life.  Terms,  £40  per  annum.  References  :  Rev.  Prebendary  Thomas,  , 
Herbrandstone,  Haverfordwest;  C.  E.  Giles,  Esq.,  52  Westbournc  Park  Iload,  Bayswater,  | 
London. 


TV YADEIR A.— FUNCHAL.— SANTA  CLARA  HOTEL  and 

.  T  BOARDING-HOUSE,  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  NEAL.— Families  and  Invalids  visiting 
this  Island  will  find  every  accommodation  and  attention  given  to  the  Inmates.  The  House  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  commands  extensive  Views  of  the  Sea  and  Mountains.  The  House 
formerly  belonged  to  a  Physician,  who  resided  there  many  years.  Suites  of  Apartments,  or 
Single  Rooms,  by  an  early  Application,  can  be  secured.  The  next  Mail  leaves  on  the  23rd. 


rPIIE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SUNDAY  ADMISSIONS.— 

Information  for  obtaining  SHARES  either  by  Immediate  Purchase  or  by  Weekly 
Payments  and  Ballot,  giving  Free  Admission  every  Sunday,  to  be  had  on  application  daily 
from  Ten  till  Five;  Thursday  Evenings,  Seven  till  Ten;  or  by  Letter,  at  the  Central 
Committee-rooms,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Don.  Sec. 


'THE  FREEHOLD  FRANCHISE  in  COUNTIES.— CON- 

SERVATIVES  wishing  to  secure  the  FREEHOLD  FRANCHISE  in  various  Counties, 
securing  a  good  Investment  at  the  same  time,  nre  requested  to  communicate  with  C.  L. 
G k on F.isRN,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  to  the  Conservative  Land  Society,  33  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


QIX  PER  CENT.  GUARANTEED  PREFERENCE  STOCK. 

^  (Both  Principal  and  Interest  guaranteed.)— THE  SCOTTISH  AUSTRALIAN  IN¬ 
VESTMENT  COMPANY,  Limited.  Established  in  1840. — The  Directors  of  this  Company 
are  now  prepared  to  receive  Applications  for  further  Allotments  of  this  STOCK  at  par,  which 
will  be  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  Company  in  the  names  of  Allottees  free  of  stamp  duty  or 
other  charge.  The  Stock  is  to  be  paid  for  by  Instalments;  the  Dividend  will  begin  to  accrue 
from  the  days  when  the  Instalments  are  paid.  Interest  at  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum  will  be 
allowed  on  Instalments  paid  in  advance  of  their  due  dates.  The  ordinary  Stock  of  the 
Company  is  £300,000,  fully  paid  up.  The  Dividends  paid  on  that  Stock  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  have  averaged  Ten  per  Cent,  per  Annum.  — Forms  of  Application  and  all  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Sir  R.  W.  Carden  &  Co.,  Stock-Brokers,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings;  at  the  European  Bank,  83  King  William  Street,  London;  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Company. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors,  C.  GRAINGER,  Secretary. 

Offices,  1  King’s  Arms  Yard.  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  August  1,  1865. 


T  IMPERIAL  TOBACCO  MANUFACTORIES  of  the 

FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

Tobacco, Snuff,  and  Cigors  Manufi  itured  by  the  French  Government. 

Havannah  Cigars  Imported  by  the  French  Government. 

By  exclusive  Grant  of  the  French  Government,  by  whom  the  Manufacture,  Sale,  and 
Importation  of  Tobacco  is  carried  on  us  a  monopoly,  an  Establishment  for  the  Sale  of  all  its 
Tobacco  ami  Cigars,  whether  imported  or  manufactured  in  France,  has  been  Opened  in  London. 
Every  Article  bears  the  Government  Brand,  and  its  Quality  and  Genuineness  are  thus 
guaranteed. 

CIGARS  FROM  Id.  UPWARDS. 

Detailed  List  of  Prices  6ent  free  on  application. 

Discount  allowed  on  all  Orders  of  L  . ,**  per  cen£* 

All  Orders  of  or  above  £1  sent  free  to  any  Ruilway  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  WAREHOUSE,  109  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
_ REGINALD  W.  SMITH,  Manager. 

Just  out, 

TITOS.  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING  CARDS. 

The  New  Patterns  for  the  Season  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Stationers. 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

TY  ARLAND  &  FISHER,  83  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c..  and  Manufacturers  of  every  descrintion  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimutes  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon  application.  Robes,  Surplices, &c. 


‘The 


pURROW’S  LANDSCAPE  GLASSES,  £3  13s.  6d.- 

best  Binoculars  yet  invented.”  For  the  Race,  Field,  or  Opera.  Catalogues  gratis. 
Apply  to  W.  &  J.  BURROW.  Malvern.  London  Agents— Arnold,  72  Baker  Street;  Wales  Sc 
McCulloch,  56  Cheapside,  and  22  Ludgate  Hill. 

QMITH,  BECK,  &  BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

^  THERMOMETER — This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A  Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill.E.C. 


pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL,  1855— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862. — The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK. 
&  BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6  Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they 
have  opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes. 
Stereoscopes,  and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments 
and  Apparatus.  — Catalogues  sent,  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

T-T  J.  &  D.  NICOLL.  —  Fashionable  KNICKERBOCKER 

SU ITS  for  BOYS,  at  21s.,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  Sic.  Sec. 

Also,  Fashionable  JACKET,  VEST,  and  TROUSERS  SUIT,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c. 
GARMENTS  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  Use,  or  made  to  Order  at  a  few  Hours’  Notice. 
II.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114, 116,  118,120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London; 

10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

POR  GENTLEMEN  VISITING  the  SEA-SIDE,  ot 

-L  TOURISTS.-NICOLL’S  CHEVIOT  SUITS  and  GUINEA  WATERPROOF  T  WEED 
OVERCOATS  are  patronized  by  Travellers  all  over  the  World.  Garments  are  kept  ready  for 
immediate  Use,  or  made  to  Order  at  a  tew  Hours’  Notice. 

H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118, 120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London; 

10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


A  CLERGYMAN,  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  West  of 

England,  where  the  Services  of  the  Church  are  fully  carried  out,  receives  n  few  PUPILS 
to  prepare  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Universities.  Reference  to  Parents  of  former  Pupils— 
Address,  Rev.  D.  B.  &  W.,  Post-Office,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 


TNDIA  SHAWLS.  —  Large  Consignments. — FARMER  Sc 

ROGERS  request  attention  to  a  magnificent  Collection  of  CASHMERE  SHAWLS  just 
received  direct  from  India;  amongst  them  are  some  beautiful  specimens  suitable  for  Weddim? 
Presents — 171,  173,  175,  179  Regent  Street,  W.  b 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FORCE. 

THE  Foreign  Offices  of  both  England  and  France  have 
stated  and  criticized,  briefly  bnt  very  decisively,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Gastein  Convention.  This  has  been  done  under 
the  form  of  a  circular  addressed  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  Power  issuing  the  despatch,  and  this  method  of  proceeding 
has  undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  enabling  a  Foreign  Minister 
to  speak  as  harshly  as  he  likes  of  neighbouring  countries  and  of 
their  doings,  without  giving  an  opening  for  a  retort  from  those 
who  form  the  subject  of  unfriendly  comment.  Theoretically, 
Austria  and  Prussia  know  nothing  of  these  documents  in 
which  Lord  Russell  and  M.  Deouyn  de  Lhuys  have  expressed 
their  sentiments,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  resent  or  to  reply 
to  them.  But,  as  the  despatches  are  immediately  published  in 
the  newspapers,  and  circulated  throughout  Europe,  the  opinions 
of  England  and  France  are  really  as  effectually  published,  and 
administer  as  severe  a  rebuke  to  the  German  Courts,  as  if  the 
despatches  containing  them  had  been  officially  addressed  to 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  This  is  very  convenient,  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  sets  a  dangerous  precedent.  W e  should  be  very 
much  irritated  if  foreign  Courts  rebuked  us  in  this  way,  and  we 
should  grumble  exceedingly  at  being  told  that  whatever  they 
liked  to  say  to  their  own  officials,  and  publish  in  newspapers 
about  us,  was  a  matter  with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do.  But 
in  politics  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule.  Each 
case  where  diplomacy  interferes  at  all  stands  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  the  real  question  is  -whether  England  and  France 
have  acted  rightly  in  publishing  a  strong  condemnation  of  the 
Gastein  Convention ;  and  if  so,  whether,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  proper  form  of  publishing  the  condemnation  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  the  Western 
Powers,  and  more  especially  England,  could  have  kept 
silence  altogether.  The  London  Conferences  were  held 
at  the  invitation  of  England,  and  there  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  assurances  were  given  by  Austria  and  Prussia 
that  the  only  object  which  the  Allies  had  had,  in  undertaking 
a  war  in  direct  contravention  of  a  treaty  to  which  England 
and  France  were  parties,  was  to  carry  out  the  sincere  and 
ardent  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Duchies,  and  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  aspirations  and  claims  of  Germany.  It  was 
because  the  object  was  so  expressly  assigned,  and  because  it 
was  an  object  that  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  bad  one,  that  the 
Western  Powers  left  Denmark  to  its  fate.  When,  therefore, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  proceeded 
to  throw  aside  all  the  pretences  under  which  they  acted,  and, 
gradually  getting  bolder,  have  now  used  the  mere  tyranny  of 
military  force,  England  could  scarcely  refrain  from  uttering  a 
protest  against  this  monstrous  violation  of  good  faith.  But,  if 
anything  was  to  be  said,  how  was  it  to  be  said  ?  The  lan¬ 
guage  must  be  very  strong,  or  it  would  be  utterly  purposeless. 
The  only  thing  to  say  was  that  Prussia  and  Austria  have  been 
guilty  of  a  shameless  wrong,  and  no  milder  or  more  guarded 
statement  would  in  the  least  have  expressed  the  truth.  If, 
however,  such  language  had  been  addressed  directly  to 
the  offending  Courts,  they  could  scarcely  have  con¬ 
tinued  diplomatic  relations  with  their  critics ;  and  the 
cessation  of  diplomatic  relations  so  easily  leads  to  war, 
and  is  so  certain  to  lead  to  anxiety  and  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  war,  that  a  Minister  who  has  clearly  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  matter  is  not  one  which  calls  upon  his 
country  to  appeal  to  arms  in  support  of  the  opinions  he  may 
express  ought  to  hesitate  before  he  takes  a  step  which  may 
be  the  first  in  a  series  leading  either  to  war  or  to  an  ignomi¬ 
nious  abandonment  of  his  position. 

Many  persons,  however,  will  be  inclined  to  argue  that  when 
one  country  sees  the  wrongdoing  of  another,  but  does  not 
mean  to  fight  in  order  to  undo  or  prevent  the  wrong,  it  had 
better  keep  silence  altogether.  The  simple  criterion  they  apply 
is  this : — “  Do  you  mean  to  fight  ?  If  not,  no  one  will  attend 
“  to  you ;  you  will  only  be  laughed  at ;  and  if  you  do  anything 


“  at  all,  you  will  do  nothing  more  than  encourage  very  false  hopes 
“  among  those  who  are  in  the  power  of  the  wrongdoers.”  Very 
often  this  is  quite  true.  We  have  suffered  far  too  often  and  far 
too  severely  from  the  didactic  garrulity  of  our  Foreign  Office  to 
wish  to  encourage  English  Foreign  Secretaries  in  the  foolish 
habit  of  lecturing  all  the  world.  The  rule  certainly  is  a  good 
one,  to  be  in  the  last  resort  willing  to  fight,  or  else  to  say  nothing 
at  all,  and  leave  those  immediately  concerned  to  sin  and  suffer 
as  they  please.  Not  that  a  Minister  is  bound  to  be  sure  that 
on  the  particular  matter  under  discussion  his  country  would 
go  to  war,  birt  he  must  feel  tolerably  certain  that,  if  little 
questions  lead  to  very  great  questions  within  the  region  of 
dispute,  he  will  be  supported  by  arms.  We  can  do  no  good 
whatever  by  remonstrating  against  the  misgovernment  of 
Poland,  for  we  neither  would  nor  could  go  to  war  to  protect 
Poland.  But  on  all  matters  relatir^  to  Turkey  we  can  hold  a 
firm  tone  to  Russia,  for  we  both  would  and  could  go  to  war 
for  Turkey  if  our  honour  and  interest  bade  us.  But  still  the 
rule,  though  a  good  one,  is  not  exhaustive.  Where  foreign 
Powers  introduce  a  new  rule  and  principle  of  conduct  into 
the  conduct  of  European  affairs  which  we  think  very  bad,  or 
where  they  uphold  one  that  a  very  large  majority  of  European 
States  has  pronounced  to  be  bad,  and  where  their  persistence 
produces  a  direct  injury  to  us,  we  are  entitled,  and,  it 
may  be,  called  upon  to  protest.  We  are  quite  right, 
for  example,  in  remonstrating  against  the  virtual  sanc¬ 
tion  •  which  Spain  gives  to  the  Slave-trade.  Consider¬ 
ing  our  own  offences  in  old  days,  and  also  considering 
that,  if  we  can  but  get  the  Spaniards  to  see  that  the  trade  is 
discontinued  in  their  territories,  this  will  be  much  better  for 
the  slaves  themselves  than  if  we  used  force  to  chastise  Spain 
for  her  delinquencies,  we  are  right  in  not  intending  to  go  to 
war  in  order  to  prevent  the  successive  Governors  of  Cuba 
from  making  enormous  fortunes  in  two  or  three  years.  But 
still  we  are  quite  justified  in  urging  upon  Spain  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  not  do  all  in  her  power  to  render  void  the  vast 
expenditure  of  money  and  life  which  we  have  incurred  and 
are  incurring  to  put  down  the  Slave-trade.  The  human  heart 
is  desperately  wicked,  and  directly  wrong  things  cease  to  be 
called  wrong  they  begin  to  be  called  right.  We  aid  the 
growth  of  a  right  feeling  in  Spain,  and  we  sustain  a  right 
feeling  in  our  dependencies,  and  among  ourselves,  and 
throughout  Europe,  by  animadverting  as  energetically  as 
possible  on  the  disgraceful  connivance  of  high  Spanish 
officials  in  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Spanish 
colonies.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  new  principle  of 
wrong  is  sought  to  be  established  in  Europe,  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  and  to  those  whose  opinions  we  can  influence 
throughout  the  world,  to  speak  aloud  with  our  tongues 
of  the  fire  that  is  hot  within  us.  The  triumph  of  brute 
force,  avowed,  open,  unblushing,  is  a  very  serious  thing  for 
the  modern  world.  It  throws  us  back  to  the  old  days  of 
robbery  and  violence ;  and  robbery  and  violence  not  only  hurt 
those  who  are  robbed  and  violated,  but  demoralize  the  society 
which  contemplates  them.  This  seizure  of  the  Duchies  is 
without  a  parallel  since  the  audacious  robberies  of  Napoleon. 
European  law  is  at  an  end  if  such  acts  are  to  be  done  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  strong ;  for  the  strong  are  kept  in  check  not 
only  by  arms,  but  by  the  feeling  that  open  wrongdoing 
barbarizes  the  wrongdoer.  This  feeling  has,  during  the  last 
half-century,  been  a  growing  one,  and  that  it  should  grow  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  mankind.  Why  do  the  Americans 
hesitate  to  invade  Canada,  or  Mexico,  or  Cuba  ?  Not  only 
from  fear,  not  only  from  motives  of  expediency,  but  very  largely 
also  because  the  best  of  them  feel  that  they  would  belong  to  a 
less  noble  nation,  a  nation  less  doing  its  duty  to  man  and  to 
God,  if  it  spread  the  horrors  of  war  out  of  a  mere  thirst 
for  aggrandizement. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that,  in  the  instance  of  the  Duchies, 
the  unanimous  expression  of  deep  distrust  and  disapprobation 
which  the  Gastein  Convention  has  called  forth,  not  only  in 
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Europe  generally,  but  also  in  Germany  itself,  will  always 
remain  fruitless.  Even  if  it  were  productive  of  no  direct  and 
visible  fruits,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  find 
utterance,  for  barbarism  generally  may  be  arrested,  although 
in  a  particular  case  the  act  of  barbarism  must  be  suffered  to 
remain  unredressed.  But  the  triumph  of  force  is  not  yet 
absolutely  and  finally  assured.  Austria  would  evidently  like 
to  back  out,  if  she  dare.  She  will  at  least  try  to  rule  Holstein, 
not  like  a  conqueror,  but  like  a  friend  obliged  to  perform 
a  disagreeable  task.  The  proclamations  in  which  the  new 
military  Governors  announce  their  coming  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Duchies  show  how  different  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  duty  is  undertaken.  General  Manteuffel  simply 
says  to  the  Sclileswigers  that  Prussia  is  going  to  rule  them, 
and  that  Prussia  always  rules  well.  General  Gablenz  asks 
the  Holsteiners  to  work  with  him,  to  help  him,  and  to  pardon 
him  if  he  commits  involuntary  errors.  Austria,  in  fact,  wants 
the  Holsteiners  to  regard  her  as  a  wise  and  kind  guardian,  who 
is  obliged  to  occupy  their  land  for  a  time,  in  order  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  claws  of  Prussia.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  Austria  is  sincere  in  this.  She  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
great  mistake  she  has  made  in  allowing  Prussia  to  entice  her 
into  a  joint  undertaking  in  which  Prussia  must  necessarily  be 
supreme.  She  knows  how  much  she  lias  fallen  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  and  how  exceedingly  dangerous  to  her, 
of  all  Powers,  is  the  new  principle  she  has  helped  to  set 
up.  A  foolish  pamphlet  lias  been  issued  at  Paris,  which 
by  some  is  ascribed  to  the  coterie  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
and  by  others  to  an  agent  of  the  Prussian  Court.  One  of  the 
greatest  nuisances  of  the  present  system  of  restricted  print¬ 
ing  at  Paris  is  the  issue*  of  these  pretentious,  mysterious, 
useless  semi-official  pamphlets.  But  whether  this  production 
is  due  to  the  French  Radicals  or  to  Prussia,  it  must  be  equally 
annoying  to  Austria ;  for  the  drift  of  it  is  that  France  and 
Prussia  can  easily  make  new  and  satisfactory  arrangements  on 
the  map  of  Europe  for  themselves,  and  that  they  had  better 
combine  at  once  to  wipe  out  the  Empire  of  Austria  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  the  one  and  indivisible,  free  and  independent  Duchy 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  been  wiped  out.  Austria  will  recede, 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  if  she  possibly  can.  JShe  knows  that 
the  Gastein  Convention  was  very  wrong,  but  then  she  urges  on 
the  attention  of  her  partisans  in  Germany  that  this  Convention 
is  only  provisional.  She  would  be  very  glad  to  be  good  again 
if  she  could;  and  her  hope  of  being  able  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  honour  and  virtue  lies  partly  in  the  reconstruction 
of  her  unwieldy  political  fabric,  and  partly  in  the  strength  of 
that  disapprobation  of  the  acts  of  the  Court  of  Prussia  which  is 
scarcely  anywhere  stronger  than  in  Prussia  itself.  As  there  is 
nothing  to  offend  the  Austrian  or  the  Prussian  nations,  as  apart 
from  their  Courts,  in  the  despatches  of  the  Western  Powers, 
they  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  the  good  effect  of  promoting 
a  right  feeling  when  some  day  or  other  a  right  lceling  may 
reverse  the  policy  of  Count  Bismark,  ahd  triumph  over  tri¬ 
umphant  force. 


COLONIAL  CONSTITUTIONS. 

ITH-IE  political  troubles  of  the  great  English  colonies  may 
JL  generally  be  regarded  with  dispassionate  curiosity.  Un¬ 
limited  land,  occasionally  intersected  with  gold-bearing  quartz 
reel's,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  delicate  and  close-fitting 
institutions.  As  a  scratch  heals  on  the  bark  of  a  growing 
sapling  or  on  the  skin  of  a  healthy  boy,  the  effects  of  a 
squabble  of  factions  or  of  a  legislative  blunder  are  rapidly 
effaced  in  the  natural  increase  of  colonial  prosperity.  A 
reported  collision  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of 
Victoria  is  principally  interesting  to  the  student  of  compara¬ 
tive  constitutional  anatomy,  and  the  value  of  the  experiment 
is  increased  by  the  serious  appeal  of  the  disputants  to  English 
doctrine  and  precedent.  It  appears  that  the  traditions  of  the 
metropolitan  Parliament  have  been  imported  into  Victoria  in 
bulk,  so  that  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  are  entitled 
respectively  to  exercise  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Council  lately  rejected  a  Bili  for 
a  change  in  the  Customs  duties,  and  the  indignant  Assembly  has 
re-enacted  the  tariff,  and  tacked  it  to  the  annual  Appropriation 
Bill.  The  Upper  House  has  summarily  thrown  out  the 
whole  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  and  consequently  the 
colonial  Government  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  revenue,  and 
it  is  also  without  legal  power  to  expend  the  remainder.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  difficulty  will  be  solved  by  some 
reasonable  compromise,  as  the  whole  community  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  preventing  an  interruption  of  public  business.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Council,  like  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1 860,  was  liscally  right  and  constitutionally  wrong,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  distinction  between  laws  and  con¬ 


stitutions  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  A  bad  tax,  or  the 
inexpedient  removal  of  a  tax,  may  sometimes  be  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  the  usurpation  of  a  prerogative  or  a  privilege. 

It  is  by  an  historical  accident  that  fifty  modern  Constitutions 
have  included  the  establishment  of  a  duplicate  Legislattu-e, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reason  the  control  of  the  public 
revenue  has  everywhere  been  entrusted  to  the  larger  and 
more  popular  of  two  assemblies.  Constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  conies  from  England,  as  competitive  examination  is 
derived  from  Cambridge,  and  disputes  arising  from  its  operation 
are  naturally  determined  by  reference  to  the  acknowledged 
model.  The  French  House  of  Peers  between  1815  and 
1848,  the  Upper  Houses  of  Prussia,  of  Austria,  of  Belgium, 
of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  the  American  Senate,  and  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Councils  of  Canada,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Australia, 
have  all,  without  exception,  been  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
original  imposition  of  taxes.  The  reason  of  the  arrangement 
consisted  in  the  previous  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  and  more  remotely  in  the  special  purpose  for 
which  knights  and  burgesses  were  summoned  to  Parliament. 
As  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  is  an  elected  body,  it 
might  perhaps,  without  theoretical  anomaly,  vote  supplies  for 
the  public  service,  but  in  its  capacity  of  a  miniature  House 
of  Lords  it  only  possesses  a  limited  right  of  interfering  with 
the  grants  of  the  Assembly.  According  to  a  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Darwin’s,  the  tails  of  mammals  are  merely  relics  of  a 
bygone  maritime  or  amphibious  condition  in  which  they  were 
indispensable  for  guidance  or  propulsion  ;  whereas  they  have 
now  degenerated  into  fly-flappers,  or  into  merely  ornamental 
appendages.  Colonial  Councils,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  often  find  that  their  functions  dwindle  or 
wither  in  an  uncongenial  element  of  democratic  equality  ;  but 
they  never  acquire  new  activity.  The  tail  may  be  less  than  a 
tail,  but  it  can  be  nothing  more ;  and  the  Council  approaches 
the  verge  of  its  powers  when  it  leaves  the  colony  without  a 
revenue  because  the  Assembly  has  asserted  its  own  exclusive 
privilege  of  taxation.  If  the  Parliamentary  system  had  been 
deliberately  constructed,  and  not  developed  by  experience,  it 
Would  have  been  necessary  to  exempt  fiscal  measures  from  the 
co-ordinate  power  of  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Fre¬ 
quent-  collisions  on  any  question  would  he  fatal  to  constitutional 
government,  but  even  occasional  interruptions  of  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  are  practically  intolerable.  While  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  project  of  law  should  be  adopted  in  a  particular  Session, 
the  Budget  must  be  balanced  and  voted  in  each  successive  year. 
There  is  therefore  no  time  for  adjusting  conflicts  of  opinion 
between  two  Houses,  and  English  colonists  are  not  likely  to 
adopt  the  simple  Prussian  alternative  of  a  Budget  provisionally 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown. 

The  indignant  politicians  of  Victoria  display  a  creditable 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They 
admit  that  their  Council,  like  the  House  of  Lords  in  i860, 
exercised  a  power  which  could  not  at  the  moment  be  effec¬ 
tually  questioned,  in  rejecting  the  new  Customs  duties.  The 
Ministers  adopted  Mr.  Disraeli’s  suggestion  of  1860,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  practice  of  1861,  by  including  all  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  year  in  a  single  Bill.  To  the 
great  annoyance  of  colonial  patriots,  the  Council  has  declined 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  constitutional  game.  The  House  of 
Lords  wisely  assented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  duty  when  the 
Commons  had  a  second  time  determined  on  the  measure  ;  but 
the  wheels  of  a  ncwly-coustructed  institution  are  incapable  of 
moving  as  smoothly.  A  child  must  have  advanced  beyond  in¬ 
fancy  to  understand  that  some  of  its  possessions  may  be  employed 
or  destroyed  at  pleasure,  while  more  valuable  property  is  only 
held  on  the  tenure  of  never  being  used.  All  systems  of 
political  organization  involve  the  contingent  possibility  of  a 
dead-lock,  but  experienced  communities  shrink  with  a  wise 
instinct  from  applying  an  extreme  test  to  their  institutions. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  have  lived  for  centuries  side  by 
side  without  reciprocally  attempting  against  one  another  any 
intolerable  encroachment.  Two  equally  powerful  and  equally 
ambitious  assemblies  would  long  since  have  brought  the 
machinery  of  the  State  to  a  standstill.  Once  only  in  recent 
times  it  seemed  possible  that  public  danger  might  arise  from 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  But  the  threat  of  a  large  creation  of  peers  over¬ 
came  the  repugnance  of  the  majority,  and  possibly  the  same 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  might  hereafter  become  necessary 
to  prevent  a  collision.  The  colonial  advocates  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  privilege  complain,  with  some  reason,  that  their 
recalcitrant  Council  can  neither  be  swamped  nor  dissolved. 
The  members  are  elected  for  ten  years,  although  a  portion 
retires  by  rotation  after  six  years,  and  the  Governor  has 
no  power  to  increase  the  number.  Local  ingenuity  will 
ultimately  devise  some  new  remedy  for  an  unprecedented 
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inconvenience.  The  result  of  the  quarrel  is  foreshadowed 
by  more  than  one  proverbial  proposition.  When  two  men 
ride  on  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind  ;  and  if  conflicting 
claims  are  not  susceptible  of  adjustment,  the  weaker  must  go 
to  the  wall. 

Practical  experience  will  probably  introduce  gradual 
changes  into  the  form  and  the  working  of  colonial  Constitu¬ 
tions.  A  copy  in  a  different  material  cannot  reproduce  the 
original  work  of  art.  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  imaginative  fictions  in  countries  where  there  is 
neither  a  king  nor  a  lord,  and  where  every  grown-up  man 
votes  as  one  of  the  Commons.  A  Governor  who  abstains 
from  governing  is  a  useless  ornament,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  reign.  The  members  of  an 
Upper  House  possess  no  conventional  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  society,  nor  is  their  position  and  that  of  their  families 
dependent  on  a  prudent  exercise  of  their  powers.  The  more 
popular  Assembly  derives  its  authority  from  the  direct  choice 
of  the  constituencies,  and  not,  as  in  England,  from  the  social 
and  political  eminence  of  the  principal  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  influence  of  a  democratic  Parliament  is  pro¬ 
bably  at  its  highest  while  Imperial  traditions  still  retain  their 
pristine  freshness.  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  be  governed 
by  a  House  of  Commons,  and  even  at  the  antipodes  they  cling 
to  their  imported  customs,  as  they  eat  Christmas  mince-pies 
in  the  summer  solstice.  In  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  longer  detached  from  the  parent  stem,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  less  respected  than  the  Senate,  and  in¬ 
finitely  less  powerful  than  the  President.  Parliamentary 
government  in  Canada  and  Australia  is  perhaps  still  only 
moving  with  the  velocity  which  had  already  been  acquired 
when  the  colonial  satellite  separated  itself  from  the  central 
sphere.  The  late  attempts  of  Cabinets,  in  some  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  colonies  and  in  New  Zealand,  to  act  independently  of  the 
Governors  whom  they  serve,  furnish  one  instance  of  consti¬ 
tutional  development,  or  perhaps  of  deterioration ;  and  the 
probable  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Legislative  Councils  will 
form  another  deviation  from  the  Imperial  type.  After  a  time 
it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  nominees  of  promiscuous  suffrage 
fail  in  Australia,  as  in  Europe  and  America,  to  command 
the  general  confidence  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
supreme  authority.  It  would  be  absurd  to  institute  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  form  of  government  in  a  community  of  rough  settlers 
and  wealthy  artisans ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  hastily  assumed  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  English  Constitution  is  compatible 
with  a  level  and  uniform  society. 

For  the  present,  it  would  seem  that  the  connection  with  the 
Mother-country  is  still  cherished ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  not 
without  surprise,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  great  constitutional 
struggle  both  blouses  have  concurred  in  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  on  the  subject  of  colonial  defences.  A  marvellous 
statement,  which  was  some  time  since  published  by  an  English 
journal,  as  to  the  supposed  designs  of  Russia  during  the 
Crimean  war,  though  it  may  perhaps  have  been  thought  as 
incredible  in  Victoria  as  in  London,  has  apparently  suggested 
the  expediency  of  guarding  against  possible  foreign  attacks. 
Although  the  Baltic  fleet  is  not  likely  to  appear  off  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Melbourne,  the  French  are  in  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Americans  are  in  California ;  and  war  is  possible,  though  there 
is  happily  reason  to  think  it  remote.  The  Parliament  of 
Victoria  recounts  with  just  pride  the  expenditure  which 
has  already  been  incurred  for  purposes  of  defence.  The 
colony  has  spent  233,000 l.  on  arms,  fortifications,  and 
barracks;  123,000b  on  the  purchase  and  maintenance 
of  a  ship  of  war;  169,000b  on  volunteers;  and  356,009b 
in  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  garrison. 
The  framers  of  the  Address,  admitting  that  conquest  is  not 
likely  to  be  attempted,  deprecate  a  possible  insult  to  the 
coast,  and  desire  that  Melbourne  should  be  secured  against 
an  attack  from  the  sea.  In  support  of  their  demand  for 
assistance,  they  allege  that,  of  the  shipping  and  merchandize  in 
the  harbour,  by  lar  the  greater  portion  belongs  to  English 
owners.  The  home  imports  and  the  return  exports  amount 
to  20,000,000b,  and  the  average  amount  of  English 
property  in  the  warehouses  of  Melbourne  is  estimated 
at  5,000,000b  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  raise  an 
economical  discussion  on  the  liability  of  English  taxpayers  to 
bear  the  expense  of  colonial  fortifications;  yet,  if  a  reasonable 
outlay  will  conciliate  the  people  of  Victoria,  a  prudent 
Government  may  perhaps  think  that  a  moderate  expenditure 
at  Melbourne  would  not  be  altogether  wasted.  No  other 
colonial  community  has  recognised  as  fairly  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
viding,  at  least  in  part,  for  its  own  defence. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  LOAN. 

HE  loan  issued  by  Messrs.  Rothschild  for  the  Brazilian 
Government  has  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  much  more  was  subscribed  than  the  sum  to  be  issued. 
And  this  was  not  very  wonderful,  for  Brazil  has  always  stood 
very  well  with  the  financial  world,  has  behaved  prudently  and 
decorously,  has  a  settled  government  and  a  peaceable  popu¬ 
lation,  and  takes  great  pains  to  encourage  European  enterprise. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  still  a  slave  State,  but  the  slaves  are 
understood  to  be  very  well  treated  there,  and  even  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  IIuSsell  give  the  Brazilian  Government 
credit  for  a  sincere  wish  to  stop  the  slave  trade.  But  Brazil 
has-  suddenly  need  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Paraguay  has 
gone  to  war  with  the  Empire.  Of  the  merits  of  the  contest 
very  few  persons  here  can  pretend  to  judge;  and  of  those 
who  do  pretend  to  judge,  scarcely  any  have  any  good  ground 
for  their  opinion.  Brazil  is  allied  with  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Uruguay,  and  as  there  are  many  more  persons  in 
Europe  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Brazil  and 
Buenos  Ayres  than  in  the  prosperity  of  Paraguay,  we 
naturally  find  that  the  majority  of  newspaper  correspondents 
are  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  This  may  mean  little  more  than 
that  peace  is  very  necessary  for  commerce  in  those  parts,  and 
peace  will  obviously  come  much  more  quickly  if  the  allies 
are  successful.  The  Sjiectator  is  vbry  earnest  on  the  other 
side,  but  it  is  a  paper  the  conductors  of  which  are  far  too  honest 
to  pretend  to  knowledge  which  they  have  not  got ;  and  the  only 
explicit  ground  of  opposition  to  Brazil  is  that  it  is  a  slave¬ 
owning  Power,  and  the  Spectator  regards  all  slaveowners  much 
in  the  way  that  Scotch  provosts  and  elders  regard  Sunday  tra¬ 
vellers,  as  being  ipso  facto  damned,  and  as  having  no  shades 
of  guilt  or  possibility  of  excuse.  On  the  other  hand  we  may 
set  the  fact  that  Brazil  is  much  more  open  to  the  influence  of 
European  opinion,  which  we  will  hope  is  likely  to  do  it  some 
good ;  that  the  Orleanist  Bourbons,  one  of  the  best-principled 
among  regal  families,  are  allied  with  it,  and  have  a  member  who 
is  now  taking  part  in  the  war ;  and  that  Paraguay,  which 
has  always  been  thought  to  be  unsocial,  despotic,  and  behind¬ 
hand  in  the  last  degree,  has  been  the  aggressor  in  the  contest. 
We  are  aware  that  none  of  these  facts  prove  anything.  In 
those  outlandish  regions  true  and  accurate  information  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  diligent  inquirer.  The  distances 
are  so  enormous,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  are  so  unaccustomed  to  act  on  anything  like  what 
we  mean  by  principles,  and  are  so  utterly  destitute  of  a  con¬ 
ception  of  that  art  of  approximating  words  to  things  which 
we  call  truth,  that  no  one  knows  anything  or  can  learn  any¬ 
thing  of  the  politics  of  those  countries  apart  from  the  designs 
of  particular  leaders.  Those  who  are  in  immediate  attendance 
on  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay  probably  know  what  he  wants, 
and  those  who  have  to  suffer  from  or  to  resist  his  attacks 
probably  guess  tolerably  closely  what  he  is  after ;  but  all  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us  to  beware  of  thinking  that  wars  and  revo¬ 
lutions  in  that  unhappy  portion  of  the  globe  are  made  in 
defence  of  any  clear  right  or  to  uphold  any  assignable  prin¬ 
ciple. 

But  whether  the  war  in  which  Brazil  is  engaged  is  a  just 
one  or  not,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  very  expensive  one,  being 
carried  on  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  Brazilian 
resources.  Brazil  has  prudently  counted  the  cost,  and  has  de¬ 
termined  to  borrow  a  good  round  sum  at  once,  and,  by  a 
judiciously  managed  appeal  to  London  capitalists,  it  has 
managed  to  secure  an  advance  of  a  little  less  than  fom’ 
millions  sterling.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  lend  money 
to  Brazil  notv,  and  those  who  have  lent  money  to  Brazil 
in  former  days,  must  be  glad  to  see  that  she  is  not 
inclined  to  underrate  the  task  before  her,  and  that  she  has 
resolved  to  place  herself  in  possession  of  funds  which,  in  all 
human  probability,  will  suffice  to  carry  her  through  her 
pressing  time  of  need.  At  the  same  time,  the  terms  of  this  loan 
illustrate  in  a  very  striking  way  the  true  nature  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  which  is  made  when  money  is  lent  to  such  a  country  as 
Brazil.  A  month  ago  the  Brazilian  five  per  cents,  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  par,  and  the  new  five  per  cents,  have 
been  offered  at  7  a.  This  is  a  very  great  variation  of  price, 
and  although  it  was  probably  very  wise  in  the  advisers  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  recommend  the  issue  of  the  loan  on 
terms  which  would  insure  its  immediate  and  brilliant  success, 
still  it  shows  how  rapidly  the  value  of  property  of  this  kind 
may  fluctuate,  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  price  of  Brazilian 
stock  should  stand  so  differently  in  the  market.  Brazil  was 
always  looked  on  with  great  favour,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  probable  war,  and  now  it  is  found 
i  that  a  war  of  a  most  expensive,  though  probably  not  of  a 
|  very  dangerous,  kind  has  been  forced  on  Brazil.  That 
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the  loan  was  a  war  loan,  and  that  it  must,  to  do  any  good, 
be  on  a  large  scale  and  increase  the  whole  foreign  debt 
of  Brazil  at  least  forty  per  cent.,  were  two  circumstances 
which  made  it  necessary  to  issue  it  at  a  very  low  price. 
Every  element  both  of  certainty  and  uncertainty  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  market  price  of  stocks ;  and 
it  is  very  curious  to  look  over  the  list  of  the  prices  of 
foreign  funds,  and  to  read  in  them  signs  of  the  estimate 
which  has  been  formed  of  the  past  history  and  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  different  countries.  A  month  ago,  for  example,  the 
credit  of  Brazil  was  better  than  that  of  Russia,  and  about 
equal  to  that  of  Denmark.  Of  European  States,  the  credit  of 
Holland  is  next  to  that  of  England.  Belgium  and  France 
come  next.  Denmark  follows,  and,  a  little  below,  Russia  and 
Sweden  are  about  on  the  same  level.  Then  come  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  then  Austria,  and  much  behind  comes  Italy. 
As  the  German  States,  including  Prussia,  have  not  borrowed 
in  England,  and  as  their  quotations  are  not  published  in 
England,  we  may  omit  them  from  the  list.  This  gives  us  a  [ 
very  curious  picture  of  the  relative  financial  strength  of  ] 
States.  It  is  not  merely  political  strength,  nor  is  it  j 
merely  the  character  of  the  people,  nor  is  it  the  pro¬ 
bable  immunity  from  great  reverses,  which  determines  the 
price;  but  all  these  and  other  elements  enter  into  the 
general  result.  The  causes  of  the  price  of  mere  speculative 
stocks  are  harder  to  fathom ;  but  in  most  cases  the  view  taken  [ 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  sound  one.  Moorish  are  excep-  j 
tionally  high,  and  Egyptian  have  gone  to  a  much  higher  price  j 
than  those  who  issued  the  first  loan,  three  years  ago,  thought  ! 
possible.  His  success  has  stimulated  the  Pasha,  and  he  seems  ] 
to  find  borrowing  of  Giaours  very  good  fun.  For  such  a  j 
country  as  Egypt  it  must  be  considered  in  the  highest  degree  j 
respectable  to  have  incurred  a  foreign  debt  of  eight  millions 
in  three  years,  and  the  Pasha  has  been  lately  trying  to  borrow 
three  millions  more.  He  offers,  as  a  special  security,  his 
landed  property  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  stipulated  pecuniary 
payments  not  being  made,  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  and 
practicable  thing  to  seize  or  cultivate  or  sell  some  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  Egypt.  His  supporters  have  damped  this 
last  ingenious  scheme  of  the  Pasha,  and  he  has  been  told  that 
he  must  wait  a  little  before  he  gets  hold  of  any  more  bright 
British  sovereigns. 

The  relative  financial  position  of  the  various  States  of 
America  reveals  in  a  still  more  striking  way  the  impression  j 
which  they  have  severally  produced  upon  the  British  public. 
The  credit  of  the  United  States,  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  wave  over  every  river  and  city  ever 
subject  to  the  Government  of  Washington,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  par  with  that  of  Italy.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact 
that  persons  who  have  every  interest  in  making  a  good  calcu¬ 
lation  of  probabilities  calculate  that  the  chance  of  the  United 
States  continuing  to  pay  regularly  the  interest  of  their 
public  debt,  and  the  chance  of  Italy  continuing  to  pay  the 
interest  of  her  debt,  are  practically  about  the  same.  No 
one  can  prove  that  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Any  one 
who  thinks  differently  may  judge  and  act  for  himself  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  prevailing  estimate  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Omitting  Brazil,  Chili  stands  the  first  of  all 
American  States  in  credit  at  the  present  moment,  higher  than 
any  of  our  American  colonies.  And  any  one  who,  struck 
with  this,  inquires  into  the  reason,  will  learn  that  the  Chilians 
are  an  exceptional  Spanish  race ;  that  the  climate  is  favourable 
to  energy  ;  that  there  is  a  dislike  there  of  war  and  revolution ; 
and  that  there  are  many  Chilians  who  have  imbibed  the 
notion,  so  strange  and  even  repugnant  to  the  Spanish  mind, 
of  there  being  some  sort  of  dim  advantage  in  being  honest. 
Peru  used  to  be  in  high  favour  here,  and  no  country  has 
resources  more  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  liabilities; 
but  there  is  a  revolution  going  on  there,  and  the  governing 
set  are  a  queer  lot,  and  the  native  capitalists  have  tried  to  get 
the  management  of  the  public  debt  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
not  being  lieaven-born  financiers,  and  having  nothing  but  a  fine 
stock  of  Spanish  vanity  and  ignorance  to  help  them,  have  made 
a  mess  of  the  concern  and  alienated  European  confidence. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  occupy  a  comparatively  re¬ 
spectable  position,  Buenos  Ayres  ranking  a  good  deal  above 
the  United  States,  and  Monte  Video  slightly  below.  Then 
come  the  more  adventurous  investments,  with  Mexico  at 
their  head.  It  certainly  seems  strange,  when  we  survey  the 
whole  list,  to  think  that  Mexico  actually  raised  in  France  this 
year  new  loans  by  which  the  Emperor  will  pocket  something 
like  six  millions  sterling ;  but  then  the  French  Government  j 
virtually  brought  out  the  loan,  and  subscribers  who  would  { 
otherwise  probably  have  been  few  and  reluctant,  were  stimu¬ 
lated  by  an  ingeniously  contrived  lottery  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
So  well  has  this  device  succeeded,  that  it  is  said  to  be  in  con¬ 


templation  to  merge  the  whole  Mexican  foreign  debt  in  a  vast 
lottery  scheme ;  but  whether  this  would  be  really  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Mexican  Empire  may  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  for¬ 
tunately  are  not  men  likely  to  agree  to  any  scheme  calculated 
to  discredit  the  Government  they  represent.  At  the  fag  end 
of  American  investments  come  such  sportive  stocks  as 
those  of  Guatemala,  Equador,  New  Grenada,  and  Venezuela. 
These  are  the  stocks  the  holders  of  which  are  for  ever  writing 
to  the  Times  and  Lord  Russell  to  reveal  their  wrongs,  to 
denounce  their  betrayers,  and  to  implore  that  the  Government 
will  at  least  do  something — write  a  despatch,  or  send  a  man-of- 
war,  or  seize  on  anything  that  may  be  available  for  them 
anywhere.  They  have  not  much  hope,  but  then  these  little 
Republican  Governments  are  so  very  provoking.  Perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Cobden  said,  the  best  way  is  to  leave  them  to  God  ; 
and  certainly  it  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  do 
any  good  to  wretched  beings  whose  Six  per  Cents,  are  at  38. 
Still  we  can  always  moralize  upon  their  position,  and  there 
are  very  pretty  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  this  and  other 
facts  shadowed  forth  in  the  prices  of  foreign  stocks  on 
the  Exchange. 


THE  FENIAN  CONSPIRACY. 

PERIODS  of  darkness  and  illumination,  of  political  mysteries 
and  their  elucidation,  succeed  each  other  as  regularly  as 
day  and  night.  Just  now  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a 
phase  of  brilliant  light  under  which  all  sorts  of  obscurities 
are  clearing  off  like  a  morning  mist.  Not  very  long  ago  it 
was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  a  very  dark  and  unfathomable 
question  how  Prussia  and  Austria  would  get  out  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  imbroglio.  The  question  has  solved  itself 
in  the  simplest  way  in  the  world.  There  is  no  longer  such 
an  entity  as  Schleswig-Holstein  sea-surrounded,  and  very 
soon  there  will  be  neither  Schleswig  nor  Holstein  left,  but 
only  a  large  new  province  of  Prussia,  and  possibly  a  small 
new  province  of  Austria,  which  she  will  hold  until  Prussia 
contrives  to  get  it  out  of  her  hands.  The  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  has  passed  out  of  the  twilight  of  professorial  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  full  day  of  undisguised  appropriation.  Another 
grand  puzzle  has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  what  the 
Americans  will  do  ivith  their  debt ;  and  though  the  end 
is  not  yet  visible,  it  is  now  certain  at  any  rate  that  they 
will  make  a  resolute  effort  to  pay  it,  and  the  tone  of  some 
European  markets  seems  to  show  an  unexpected  faith  in  their 
probable  success.  Cautious  observers  still  suspend  their 
judgment,  but  the  bond  fide  attempt  to  maintain  solvency  is 
creditable,  even  if  it  should  fail,  and  past  experience  has  shown 
that  the  vigorous  attempts  of  the  American  people  sometimes 
triumph  over  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  A  greater 
mystery  than  either  of  these  is  now  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
yielding  to  the  solvent  influences  of  the  day.  In  a  short  time 
we  may  expect  an  answer  to  the  great  Irish  riddle,  “  What  is 
“a  Fenian?”  Already  something  is  leaking  out  about  this 
much-dreaded  association,  and  the  impending  trials  will  not 
be  useless  even  if  they  should  show  that  the  terrible  conspiracy 
has  little  or  nothing  in  it.  A  popular  writer  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  collect  what  are  said  to  be  the  traditions  of  Fenianism. 
According  to  this  strange  myth,  the  original  Fenians  were  the 
ancient  Irish  militia,  who  fought  alternately  for  and  against 
their  sovereign  with  that  impartiality  which  springs  from  the 
national  conviction  that  fighting  is  an  end  and  not  a  means. 
The  chief  duty  of  the  Fenian  recruit  was  to  swear  an  oath 
which  no  man  could  be  expected  to  perform,  one  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  which  was  to  be  ready  to  fight  any  nine  foreigners, 
and  to  follow  up  this  magnificent  promise  by  effectually 
excluding  every  stranger  from  the  land.  Possibly  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  tailor  who  appears  to  be  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  modern  Fenian  army  considers  that,  by  coming  forward 
as  a  sort  of  general  challenger,  he  is  literally  fulfilling  the 
duty  of  fighting  with  the  odds  of  nine  to  one  against  him;  and 
the  whole  body  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  certainty 
that  their  presence  in  Ireland  is  effectually  preventing  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  English  wealth  and  industry. 
Still  the  new  phase  of  Fenianism  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
traditions  on  which  it  is  built.  The  ranks  of  the  rebel 
army  will  not  bear  inspection  much  better  than  Falstaff’s 
recruits ;  and,  whatever  their  future  exploits  may  be,  they 
give  little  promise  of  rivalling  the  old  chieftain  Goll  M'Morna, 
who  slew  King  Cumiiaill  and  betrayed  his  son.  A  less 
illustrious  late,  we  fear,  awaits  these  martial  imitators  of 
traditional  cut-throats.  The  treadmill  will  perhaps  restore 
them  to  sanity,  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  put  an  end 
to  the  exaggerated  panic  ivith  which  a  lew  mischievous  tailors, 
publicans,  and  attorneys’  clerks  have  succeeded  in  filling  the 
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minds  of  peaceable  Irishmen — a  section  of  society  which  is 
really  beginning  to  exist  in  appreciable  numbers  in  the  land 
of  the  shillelagh.  The  poetic  faculty  was  one  of  the  endow¬ 
ments  without  which  no  candidate  was  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  the  ancient  Fenians  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  scraps 
of  evidence  as  yet  produced,  music  and  poetry  constitute  a 
great  part  of  the  Fenian  solemnities.  Every  member  of  the 
brotherhood  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  strains  of 
“  the  Faynian  Boys,  hurrah  ”  ;  and  the  police,  with  marvellous 
dexterity,  have  arrested  the  real  author  of  the  terrible  ditty, 
“  The  green  Hag  flying  ower  us.”  One  verse  of  this  spirit- 
stirring  ballad  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Fenians  have 
sense  enough  left  to  dread  treason  in  their  own  ranks.  It 
runs  thus : — 

In  days  of  yore  whin  talkers  boro 
A  sword  like  min  of  valour 
From  every  field  they  lad  the  flight 
With  base  and  coward  trallor 
Such  wreckless  min  by  voise  and  pin 

With - cursed  and  tore  us 

We’ll  strik  thiin  dum  with  fife  and  drum 
With  the  green  flag  flying  ower  us. 

No  doubt  the  Government  must  have  felt  much  safer  when 
this  inflammatory  bard  was  in  custody,  though  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  his  vengeance  is  exclusively  directed,  with  much  judg¬ 
ment,  against  the  talkers  of  his  own  faction,  and  that  his 
wildest  idea  of  revenge  does  not  go  further  than  striking  the 
cowards  dumb  with  Fenian  music. 

Besides  the  poetical  attractions  of  the  brotherhood,  another 
fascinating  inducement  to  join  the  conspiracy  is  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  tremendous  oath.  Quite  apart  irom  any  respect 
for,  or  confidence  in,  those  to  whom  fealty  is  sworn,  the 
great  mass  of  Irishmen  have  a  special  delight  in  taking 
seditious  oaths  of  obedience  to  any  person  or  persons  un¬ 
known,  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  the  statement 
(even  if  it  be  true)  that  the  names  of  3,000  of  these  odd 
conspirators  have  been  discovered  in  the  county  Cork.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  the  oath  has  not  tempted  ten  times  as 
many,  more  especially  when  backed  by  the  promise  of  a 
gorgeous  uniform  in  green  and  gold.  The  numbers,  however, 
even  without  anything  to  exalt  the  movement  above  con¬ 
tempt,  are  enough  to  justify  the  most  active  repression  of 
what  might  grow  in  time  to  be  a  standing  nuisance ;  but  there 
are  facts  enough  disclosed  already  to  show  that  the  present 
distemper  is  the  most  insignificant  manifestation  of  Irish 
disaffection  which  has  ever  called  for  Government  inter¬ 
ference.  It  is  likely  enough  that  a  few  discharged  soldiers 
from  America  may  have  helped  to  stir  up  the  movement  with 
promises  of  a  Yankee  invasion,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  descent 
upon  their  old  home  by  the  Elibernian  soldiers  who  have 
come  out  of  the  war  with  their  lives.  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  among  all  the  arrests  as  yet  published  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  considerable  infusion  of  returned  soldiers, 
though  two  men  in  a  British  regiment  have  been  arrested 
for  putting  their  names  on  the  Fenian  roll.  Besides  these 
men,  and  the  tailor  commanding,  there  are  bricklayers 
and  watermen,  clerks  and  printers  in  abundance,  with  of 
course  one  journalist  to  do  the  felony  in  the  Irish  People, 
which  is  a  feeble  reproduction  of  the  once  famous  Nation.  A 
stray  militiaman  or  two  may  be  noticed  in  the  lists,  but  none 
of  the  Transatlantic  branch  of  the  Society  which  was  supposed 
to  have  attained  the  most  formidable  dimensions  ;  and  in  the 
whole  catalogue  there  is  not  one  man  of  education  and  position, 
to  play  over  again  the  mock-heroic  part  to  which  poor  silly 
Smith  O’Biiien  was  prompted  by  his  inordinate  vanity.  A 
yet  more  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  phase  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  is  that  the  priests  not  only  stand  aloof,  but  emphatically 
denounce  the  Brotherhood — a  compliment  which  the  Brother¬ 
hood  returns  with  interest.  The  unwavering  promptitude 
with  which  the  recent  arrests  were  made  throughout  the 
country  indicates  the  possession  of  ample  information  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities ;  and  it  must  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  selected  for  the  honour  of 
prosecution  are  really  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy — the 
captains  and  generals  of  the  intended  Fenian  army.  From 
what  class  the  rank  and  file  should  be  selected  who  were  to 
serve  under  such  leaders  as  the  police  have  laid  hands  on,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  guess,  but  it  is  certain  enough  that  a 
conspiracy,  however  extensive,  opposed  by  the  priesthood  and 
discountenanced  by  almost  all  who  have  any  pretensions  to 
position  and  respectability,  is  even  less  to  be  feared  than  the 
very  hollow  insurrection  of  1848,  Even  if  the  lower  classes 
throughout  all  Ireland  were  to  join  the  movement  under  such 
conditions,  it  could  never  become  formidable ;  and  the  only 
thing  to  regret  would  be  the  too  plain  evidence  that  the 
average  Irish  labourer  hates  England  with  an  unreasoning 
and  undying  hatred,  which  no  patient  forbearance  and 
no  earnest  striving  on  our  side  to  better  the  condition 


of  that  once  oppressed  country  has  the  least  apparent  ten¬ 
dency  to  mitigate.  The  existence  of  such  a  feeling,  whether 
it  be  more  or  less  extensive,  will  not  of  itself  supply 
any  rational  grounds  for  alarm  ;  but  it  does  justify  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  submitting  to  a  good  deal  of  rabid  abuse,  and 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  to  no  small  measure  of  ridicule,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  dupes  of  the  movement  from  injuring 
themselves  by  too  flagrant  an  exhibition  of  their  causeless 
animosity.  It  is  better  to  act  promptly  against  a  score  or  two 
of  silly  treason-talkers  than  to  wait  until  some  thousands  of 
sillier  followers  may  have  got  themselves  into  scrapes  by  mid¬ 
night  drilling  and  collisions  with  the  police.  Still  there  is  a 
limit  even  to  this  policy,  which  perhaps  was  overstepped  when 
a  magistrate  declined  to  release  a  prisoner  against  whom  there 
was  no  other  evidence  than  the  statement  of  a  drunken  prosecutor 
that  he  had  pulled  out  a  book  and  told  him  it  would  be  a  good 
spree  to  join  the  Fenians.  In  the  present  heated  state  of  Irish 
imaginations,  this  was  thought  quite  enough  to  give  colour  to 
a  charge  of  offering  to  administer  a  secret  oath,  although  the 
book,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  only  a  common  account  or 
memorandum  book.  W ith  the  knowledge  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  evidently  possess  of  all  the  threads  of  the  organization, 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  select  the  real  mischief-makers, 
without  going  so  far  as  to  arrest  every  one  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  use  the  word  Fenian  in  the  streets.  Even  at  the 
risk  of  some  mistakes,  and  a  little  ridicule,  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  put  down  once  for  all  the  taste  for  mock-treason 
Avhich  is  the  chronic  malady  of  Ireland. 


M.  ROGEARD’S  PAMPHLET. 

IT  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  not  more 
like  his  favourite,  the  divine  Julius,  who  could  endure  to 
hear  the  most  odious  lampoons  upon  himself  recited  for  his 
own  amusement.  C.esar  did  not  enjoy  his  bath  a  bit  the  less 
because  an  attendant  read  aloud  to  him  Catullus’s  pasquinade. 
His  political  disciple  and  worshipper  has  less  fortitude.  The 
subtle  and  pungent  ferocity  of  Labienus  was  more  than  the 
august  historian  could  bear.  The  sharp  stings  and  stabs  so 
dexterously  planted  by  his  adroit  and  merciless  tormentor  were 
a  punishment  too  great  even  for  the  godlike  serenity  of  a 
heaven-sent  Deliverer  of  the  Peoples.  The  calumniator  of 
Imperial  clemency  and  wisdom  had  to  flee  his  country.  After 
all,  however,  he  is  no  worse  off  than  the  ancient  Antistius,  who 
was  banished  for  writing  ribald  verses  against  the  divine  Nero. 
Wretches  who  attack  the  saviours  of  society  cannot  expect  to 
escape  scot  free  if  the  saviours  of  society  have  the  legions  and 
the  police  at  their  back.  Still  the  Emperor,  who  is  a  student 
of  ancient  history,  might  have  remembered  what  we  are 
told  about  the  libels  against  Nero.  “  So  long  as  they  could 
“  only  be  procured  with  some  danger,  everybody  sought 
“  them  eagerly  and  repeatedly  read  them ;  but  very  soon  licentia 
“  habendi  oblivionem  attulit .”  And  even  about  Nero,  his 

biographer  says  there  was  nothing  more  astonishing  than  the 
composure  with  which  he  bore  raillery  and  abusive  lampoons. 
In  this  respect,  the  French  Emperor  has  not  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  incomparable  line  of  rulers  with  whom  he  has 
such  a  just  sympathy.  His  admirers  cannot  help  regretting 
his  too  keen  sensibility.  The  persecution  of  lampooners  and 
the  suppression  of  lampoons,  now  as  of  old,  cause  all  the 
world  to  sympathize  with  the  one  and  to  seek  copies  of  the 
other.  What  we  may  freely  possess  has  only  its  own  merits 
to  secure  it  against  neglect,  and  though  Labienus  was  a  re¬ 
markably  sharp  and  piercing  satire,  ingeniously  conceived  and 
vigorously  written,  it  got  a  thousand  readers  where  it  would 
scarcely  have  had  ten  if  it  had  not  been  seized,  and  its  author 
prosecuted. 

The  blunder  of  the  Belgian  Government  in  expelling  M. 
Rogeard  for  his  new  brochure  may,  in  one  respect,  be  more 
pardonable,  because  they  cannot  be  proved  to  have  read 
Tacitus  as  the  Emperor  has.  But  otherwise  it  is  a  worse 
blunder,  because  Pauvre  France  is  very  violent  and  furious 
and  feeble,  and  in  all  ways  indescribably  inferior  to  Labienus. 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a  production  which  the  liberty 
to  possess  Avould  more  speedily  consign  to  oblivion.  Byr 
a  strange  variation  of  the  usual  process,  the  change  of 
clime  seems  to  have  worked  the  most  entire  change  in  M. 
Rogeard’s  capacity  —  unless,  indeed,  as  was  sirrmised  at  the 
time,  Labienus  was  not  written  by  him  at  all,  but  by  some 
one  of  higher  position,  who  would  have  found  exile  much 
more  inconvenient  than  a  mere  professor  of  Latin  has 
any  right  to  feel  it.  A  bloodthirsty  screech  in  prose, 
followed  by  a  parcel  cf  surpassingly  bad  verses,  re¬ 
sembles  as  little  as  possible  the  terse  and  subtly  dis¬ 
tilled  vindictiveness  of  the  previous  attack.  The  writer 
finds  ground  for  hope  in  the  fact  that  France  is  beginning 
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to  laugh.  The  French  laugh  overthrows  altars  and  thrones, 
monarchies  and  creeds,  as  Joshua’s  trumpets  overthrew  the 
walls  of  Jericho.  Frenchmen  only  want  “  un  puissant  rieur  ” 
to  bid  them  look.  A  Voltaire,  a  Beaumarchais,  a  Courier, 
these  are  the  true  deliverers.  The  people  look  and  laugh,  and 
the  revolution  is  accomplished.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  M.  Rogeard  puts  in  this  exaggerated  shape, 
after  the  French  manner.  Ridicule  is  the  side  on  which  a 
Parisian  is  most  easily,  if  not  most  powerfully,  moved.  When 
the  little  boys  of  Paris  popularized  the  mysterious  jest  of 
“  Oltc,  Lambert  !  ”  some  people  thought  it  an  ominous  and 
prophetic  oracle.  When  Paris  begins  to  banter  its  rulers,  and 
to  hail  them  as  Monsieur  et  Madame  Lambert,  it  is  not  a  good 
sign  for  Lambert’s  security.  But  then  such  a  production  as 
Pauvre  France  does  not  make  people  laugh,  unless  they  laugh 
at  the  badness  of  its  rhymes,  and  the  prosiness  of  its  phrases,  and 
the  general  poverty  and  thinness  of  the  whole  affair.  There 
is  nothing  to  make  one  laugh  in  calling  Napoleon  the 
“  sanglant  architecte  ”  of  the  edifice  which  he  promises  to 
croAvn,  or  in  talking  of  his  supporters  as  “  tous  ses  gacheux 
“et  tous  ses  goujats.”  To  use  bad  language,  and  call  men 
bloody  architects  and  blackguards,  is  not  at  all  funny,  nor  at 
all  likely  to  arouse  the  fatal  Parisian  mirth.  M.  Rogeard  com¬ 
mits  a  greater  blunder  still  when  he  says  that  now  there  is  no 
need  of  a  great  leader  of  ridicule.  The  enemy  is  so  droll 
this  time,  he  thinks,  that  France  has  only  to  look  at  him,  and 
she  will  straightway  accomplish  her  revolution  with  split¬ 
ting  sides.  Talk  of  this  kind  shows  the  intense  blindness 
which  compulsory  exile  inflicts  upon  a  hot  partisan.  It  is  just 
because  France  does  look  at  the  Emperor’s  government  that 
there  is  no  thought  of  revolution.  The  Imperial  character  has 
its  droll  sides,  it  is  true.  A  despotism  based  on  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  the  Man  of  the  Second  of  December  rebuking  Austria 
and  Prussia  for  violating  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
the  consciences  of  modern  rulers,  the  preposterous  apotheosis 
of  Julius  Cjesar  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  a  level 
with  the  Messiah — this,  and  a  good  deal  else,  might  make 
the  gravest  Parisian  smile.  F ortunately,  however,  both  for  the 
Parisian  and  his  sovereign,  there  is  much  in  the  Empire  besides 
universal  suffrage  and  bad  histories.  The  history  which  the 
Emperor  has  made  is,  on  the  whole,  very  preferable  to  the 
history  which  he  has  written.  It  has  its  black  spots,  and 
very  black  they  are;  but  the  French  know  how  much  that  is 
bright  they  have  i,o  set  on  the  other  side.  The  Empire  has 
brought  them  territory,  and  a  fleet  of  iron  ships,  and  a  fine 
army.  It  has  put  an  end  to  the  ceaseless  violence  and  dis¬ 
sensions  of  conflicting  factions,  and'  has  both  left  room  and 
provided  special  encouragement  for  the  development  of  their 
resources.  Above  all,  it  has  done  what  Frenchmen  love,  by 
exalting  the  influence  of  France  in  Europe  to  the  highest 
place.  It  may  be,  as  M.  Rogeard  says,  a  grand  pyramid 
reversed  and  balanced  on  its  apex  by  a  miracle  of  equilibrium. 
But  ingenious  images  will  not  blind  men  to  the  monstrous 
folly  of  declaring  that  France  is 

Plus  bas  que  la  Jtussie  et  plus  bas  que  l’Autriche, 

La  dernifere  parmi  ses  soeurs  du  continent. 

M.  Rogeard  is  a  horribly  bad  poet,  but  his  halting  verses 
are  better  than  his  politics.  Yet  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
fiery,  impracticable,  senseless  Republican  of  the  European 
continent.  He  insists  that  the  fall  of  the  Empire  shall  be  no 
accident,  as  its  rise  was,  but  a  stern  act  of  vengeance.  It 
must  never  be  said  by  posterity  that  the  Empire  only  died 
with  the  Emperor.  No,  “  France  is  ready  even  now  to  vomit 
“  it  up  again,  to  prevent  herself  being  for  ever  poisoned  by 
“  it.”  “  She  is  not  to  blame  for  supporting  the  Empire,  nor 
“  for  letting  it  live  ;  it  is  only  for  letting  it  die  that  she  is 
“  blameworthy — letting  it  die  of  itself,  when  her  honour 
“  demands  that  she  should  slay  it.”  “  An  empire  is  a 
“  disease  of  which  men  die  ;  after  that,  anything  might  seem 
“  a  blessing,  even  a  Bourbon,  even  a  D’Op.leans,  even  a  con- 
“  stitutional  plastering-up  ( repldtrage  constitutionnel),  even 
“  a  shadow  of  liberty,  even  a  new  and  abortive  French 
“  revolution.”  And  so  on,  until  the  author  becomes  almost 
inarticulate  with  the  force  and  bitterness  of  his  hate. 
“  J’ecris  pour  agir,  j’ecris  pareeque  le  temps  presse,  j’ecris 
“  d’urgence,  j’ecris  parce  qu’il  faut  bien  que  quelqu’un  ecrive 
“  ce  que  tant  d’honnetes  gens  ont  dans  le  cceur,  et  s’il  ne  m’est 
“  permis  le  dire  au  papier,  je  l’ecrirai  sur  les  murs.”  After 
which  he  resumes  his  pleasant  nicknames,  and  calls  the 
Emperor  a  brigand  and  a  poltroon,  and  “le  fuyard  de 
“  Magenta.”  When  we  think  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Empire  are  men  of  this  temper,  blind  and  speechless  with 
the  worst  and  most  insensate  political  passions,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Empire  is  tolerated,  and  its  collapse  looked 
forward  to  with  mortal  apprehension.  Men  may  well  say  of 
Napoleon  III.  what  the  Romans  said  of  Augustus,  “  Would 


“  that  either  ho  had  never  been  born,  or  else  that  he  never 
“  might  die.” 

The  worse  the  nonsense  that  M.  Rogeard  has  written,  the 
greater  the  blunder  of  giving  him  a  chance  of  martyrdom. 
M.  Rogeard’s  verses  are  unreadable,  but  people  will  buy  them, 
and  try  to  read  them,  because  the  author  cannot  live  either 
in  France  or  Belgium.  If  the  Parisians  could  only  get  sight 
of  such  stuff  as  this,  M.  Rogeard  would  hear  more  of  the 
famous  French  laugh  than  he  might  relish : — 

Un  lioinme  a  pu  jeter  un  peuple  au  Barathrum 
Paris  est  enfbui  comme  un  Hereulanum  ;  [sicj 
Oil  trouver  un  heros  qui  vienne,  la  main  pure, 

Pour  nous  (lebarbouillcr  de  toute  cette  ordure  ? 

Qui  pourra  repecher  tout  ce  peuple  nageant 
Dans  cette  fondri&re,  ainsi  que  Jean  Yaljean  ? 

This  is  surely  the  very  oddest  kind  of  mortifera  facundia  that 
ever  was  heard.  It  seems  absurd  that  a  man  who  could  pro¬ 
duce  some  eighty  pages  of  execrable  rhymings  like  these 
should  be  sent  away  from  any  country  under  the  sun  for  what 
he  has  done.  However,  the  Belgian  Government  have  done 
M.  Rogeard  the  kindness  which  he  no  doubt  especially  de¬ 
sired.  They  have  done  what  persecutions  of  this  kind  nearly 
always  do,  and  raised  a  very  small  man  on  to  a  very  tall 
pedestal.  France  would  have  been  convulsed  with  laughter 
at  M.  Rogeard’s  poetry,  but  the  affair  is  quite  different  when 
people  think  of  him  being  conducted  away  from  his  house  at 
five  in  the  morning  by  a  Belgian  policeman,  and  deported  into 
Germany.  M.  Rogeard’s  denunciation  of  the  “  seven  plagues 
“  of  modern  societies,”  including  a  paid  clergy,  the  police, 
prostitution  and  centralization,  may  have  been  offensive,  but 
nobody  would  have  thought  very  much  of  a  philosopher  who 
counted  prostitution  as  the  result  of  a  monarchic  form  of 
government.  As  it  is,  M.  Rogeard  has  a  fine  chance  which  he 
takes  care  not  to  lose.  He  has  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  everywhere  else.  He  would  not  obey  the  decree  of  ex¬ 
pulsion,  because  he  had  “  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  discharge  to 
“  Belgian  pjublic  opinion.”  From  his  own  point  of  view, 
M.  Rogeard  can  scarcely  be  blamed.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  firebrand  to  sputter  and  burn.  But  what  can  be  said  of 
the  system  which  does  its  best  to  give  the  firebrand  a  great 
supply  of  air  and  a  thorough  draught  ?  Certainly  one  would 
never  hit  upon  it  as  the  best  way  of  preventing  anything  like 
a  conflagration. 


MILITARY  MURDERS. 

mHE  murder  of  Major  De  Yere  presents  a  case  of  the  most 
-1-  condensed  and  elementary  simplicity.  The  murderer, 
Currie,  it  appears,  three  months  before  the  commission  of  the 
foul  assassination  of  which  he  has  been  found  guilty,  was 
detected  in  the  act  of  skulking  and  idling  in  the  performance 
of  his  ordinary  field  duty  in  the  corps  of  Engineers,  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  was  of  course  reported  by  his  sergeant  to 
the  superior  officer,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Major 
De  Yere  was  slight  and  simple  enough.  lie  was  mulcted 
in  the  pecuniary  fine  of  sixpence.  To  idleness  Currie  then 
added  the  more  serious  crime  of  gross  insubordination,  almost 
amounting  to  direct  mutiny,  by  refusing  to  work  at  all.  His 
second  punishment,  for  neglect  of  positive  orders,  onlj'  amounted 
to  a  Aveek’s  imprisonment.  From  the  period  of  joining  the 
corps,  about  tivelve  months  ago,  he  had  earned  a  character  for 
drunkenness,  idleness,  and  general  insubordination ;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  if  discipline  in  the  army  is  to  be 
maintained  at  all — nay,  if  the  ordinary  rule  of  requiring  a  fair 
day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  wages  is  to  be  upheld  as  between 
employer  and  servant — Currie  Avas  deservedly  punished.  He 
habitually  violated  the  principles  of  his  engagement  as  a 
labourer,  no  less  than  his  duties  as  a  soldier  and  servant  paid 
by  the  public.  Military  service  is  not  pieceAVork,  upon  which 
a  labourer,  Avith  only  his  oivn  interests  at  stake,  can  do  as 
much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases.  As  the  employer  in  this  case 
purchases  a  man’s  Avhole  time,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
some  means  of  securing,  as  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  servant, 
that  some  work  is  done  in  return  for  board,  clothes,  and 
Avages.  If  a  farm-labourer  or  an  apprentice  is  liable  to 
punishment  for  mere  idleness,  so  of  course  is  a  soldier. 
This  is  the  whole  and  solo  injustice  alleged  to  have  been 
dealt  to  Currie.  He  Avas  an  idle  labourer,  and  Avas  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  neglecting  his  work.  Here  Avas  no  case 
of  extravagant  and  severe  military  discipline — no  triangles, 
no  court-martial,  no  degrading  punishment.  Over  this 
frightful  injustice  and  tyranny  Currie  sullenly  brooded  for 
nearly  three  months,  and  on  the  11th  of  August  he  de¬ 
liberately  shot  his  commanding  officer,  Major  De  Vere, 
dead  during  a  parade.  On  Major  De  Vere,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duty  of  the  corps,  it  had  devolved  to  assign  Currie’s 
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sentence,  and  this  is  the  whole  and  sole  connection  between 
the  murderer  and  his  victim.  From  the  moment  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  crime  Currie  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  or  to 
extenuate  it.  He  vindicated  it,  he  gloried  in  it ;  and  when  his 
victim  died,  after  lingering  in  terrible  suffering — soothed  only, 
if  he  were  conscious  of  it,  by  the  universal  sympathy  of  the 
nation — Major  De  Verb’s  brutal  assassin  expressed  his  ex¬ 
treme  satisfaction  at  the  completion  of  his  vengeance. 

Wo  are  unable  to  see  that  this  case  has  any  other  than  an 
accidental  relation  to  the  particular  calling  of  the  murderer 
and  his  victim.  The  suggestion  ventured  upon,  that  Major  De 
Vere  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  was  not  persisted  in ;  and  that 
Currie’s  punishment  was  at  all  out  of  the  common  way  was 
not  even  hinted.  The  crime  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
instance  of  vindictive  hatred ;  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
a  linendraper’s  assistant  who  is  fined  for  some  breach  of  shop 
regulations  should  denounce  his  employer  as  a  rogue,  a 
tyrant,  and  a  thief  in  his  heart,  and  then  shoot  him,  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  course  for  Currie  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his 
officer.  What  makes  this  man’s  crime  more  important  is, 
that  in  the  army  every  officer  carries  his  life  in  his  hands, 
and  every  sullen  and  vindictive  wretch  like  Currie  has 
always  within  reach  the  means  of  gratifying  his  vindictive 
passion.  It  may  be  quite  right  to  try  military  murderers 
in  the  civil  courts ;  but  as  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
gallows  have  a  salutary  and  deterring  effect,  we  have  our 
doubts  whether  public  executions  for  military  murders  — 
executions  in  the  presence  of  the  murderer’s  comrades,  and 
on  the  scene  of  his  crime — are  not  the  right  thing.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  the  state  of  the  army  is  suspicious  —  if  it  is 
recruited  (which  we  thought  was  not  the  case  with  such  an 
arm  of  the  service  as  the  Engineers)  from  the  scum  of  society, 
and  if  such  crimes  as  Currie’s  are  only  by  some  accident 
uncommon — then  we  cannot  be  too  careful  about  maintaining 
discipline  ;  and  this  not  for  the  sake  of  the  officers  only.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  private 
soldiers  who  are  only  not  Curries  because  they  have  not 
the  pluck,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  assassins  on  open  parade ; 
but  if  there  be  only  a  dozen  such,  it  is  mercy  and  charity  to 
make  the  execution  of  a  mutinous  murderer  as  solemn  as 
possible.  The  Engineers  may  be  impressed  after  a  fashion 
when  they  read  the  report  of  Currie’s  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey ; 
but,  if  there  is  a  bad  spirit  in  the  army,  they  would  be  much 
more  usefully  impressed  by  Currie  being  hanged  at  their 
barracks — a  matter  which  we  are  informed  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  platoon  of  muskets  and 
the  firing  party  of  old  military  discipline  ;  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  impressive  in  the  old  practice  of  executing  a  criminal 
on  the  scene  of  his  crime.  Currie’s  crime  is  twofold ;  it 
is  a  crime  against  society  as  a  murderer,  and  against  his 
special  duties  as  a  soldier  ;  and  though  we  make  no 
particular  objection  to  trying  all  murderers  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courts,  this  rule  is  not  inconsistent  with  maintain¬ 
ing,  if  not  the  old  form,  at  least  the  spirit,  of  military 
executions.  We  do  not  ask  that  soldiers  should  be  de¬ 
graded  by  being  made  the  executioners  of  their  comrades ; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  murder  as  that  of  Major 
De  Verb  has  happened  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  requiring 
that  the  murderer’s  comrades  should  be  eye-witnesses  of 
his  punishment.  The  double  end  of  capital  punishment 
is  at  once  the  vindication  of  natural  justice  and  the  de¬ 
terring  of  possible  and  inchoate  murderers ;  and  while  we 
secure  the  first  object  by  the  public  intervention  of  the  State 
in  its  courts  of  law,  we  ought,  when  we  warn  possible 
offenders,  to  warn  them  under  such  circumstances  as  may 
most  profitably  and  impressively  affect  the  class  who  most 
want  the  warning.  If  murders  most  abounded  in  Wapping, 
we  should  not  object  to  Calcraft  and  his  apparatus  going 
down  to  Wapping.  In  other  days,  the  gibbets  down  the 
river  told  on  pirates,  and  the  gallows  at  Chatham  would  be 
a  good  deal  more  influential  on  those  who  need  the  hint 
than  the  gallows  at  the  Old  Bailey.  That  Currie  will  be 
hanged  in  Kent  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  hang  him  in 
Chatham  Barracks  will  be  far  better. 

In  one  respect  we  may  extract  some  consolation,  not  from 
Major  De  Vere’s  deplorable  death,  but  from  the  accidents  of 
his  murderer’s  trial.  Society  owes  something  to  Mr.  Sleigh. 
A  civil  court  has  at  least  this  palpable  advantage  over  a 
military  tribunal,  that  it  is  less  hampered  by  technical  rules. 
The  legal  adviser  of  a  prisoner  tried  by  court-martial 
would  never  have  ventured  upon  the  line  of  defence  adopted 
by  Mr.  Sleigh  in  Currie’s  case.  The  peppery  martinets 
of  officers  would  probably  have  ordered  Mr.  Sleigh  out 
of  Court  for  poking  indecent  fun  at  them,  if  the  learned 
gentleman  had  taken  up  the  homicidal  mania  defence  before 
them.  As  it  is,  we  think  Mr.  Sleigh  carried  his  jocosity 


to  the  utmost  limits  allowed  even  by  the  Old  Bailey  pre¬ 
cedents.  A  trial  for  murder,  after  all,  is  too  serious  an 
occasion  to  justify  a  barrister,  even  for  the  defence,  in 
making  game  of  the  jury ;  though  Mr.  Sleigh  may  be 
j  ready  with  a  vindication.  Perfectly  aware  of  the  extreme 
j  folly  of  the  “  uncontrollable  morbid  influence  ”  apology,  it 
j  is  just  possible  that  this  eminent  advocate  wished  to  dis- 
I  credit,  and  to  bring  into  everlasting  contempt  and  ridicule, 

|  tho  scientific  theory  of  what  are  pleasantly  and  appro- 
|  priately  called  the  “  mad  doctors,”  by  his  defence  of  Currie 
J  on  Wednesday.  At  any  rate,  if  Mr.  Sleigh  had  tried  to  talk 
!  nonsense  in  its  most  elaborate  form,  and  to  apply  “  the 
|  “  scientific  theory  ”  to  its  least  appropriate  purpose,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  better.  Nor  could  he  have  spent  his  fun  on 
a  less  susceptible  audience.  If  for  a  moment  we  could 
believe  Mr.  Sleigh  to  have  been  in  earnest,  he  might  have 
suspected  that  with  a  jury  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
this  sort  of  thing  would  be  peculiarly  out  of  place.  The 
matter  “  for  the  British  jury  to  consider  solemnly,  before 
“  God  and  their  own  conscience,”  was  most  likely  tins  very 
practical  and  vulgar  one.  “  Suppose  I,  a  British  juryman  and 
“  grocer,  happen  to  box  my  idle  apprentice’s  ears,  and  he  shoots 
“  me  lor  it,  am  I  to  understand  that  he  is  not  to  be  hung 
“  because  I,  a  grocer  and  ratepayer,  cannot  understand  the 
“  mysterious  workings  of  the  mind  of  man,  the  spiritual  part  of 
“  our  being,  and  because  I  am  not  up  to  the  doctrine  of  cerebral 
“  derangement  ?”  There  is,  happily  we  almost  think,  many  a 
solid  British  juryman  who  would,  and  not  perhaps  unreason¬ 
ably,  hang  any  man  in  whose  behalf  such  trash  as  this  was 
talked.  In  pure  self-defence  on  the  part  of  juries  against  per¬ 
sonal  insult,  because  they  cannot  understand  bad  metaphysics 
and  worse  physiology,  it  will  fare  badly  with  the  poor  wretches 
whose  advocates  in  future  descend  to  the  irresistible-morbid- 
impulse  trick.  The  scientific  theory  has  long  and  generally 
been  thought  a  mischievous  and  perhaps  wicked  nuisance, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  to  Mr.  Sleigh  to  make  it  intolerably 
ridiculous.  Few  things  can  survive  contempt,  and  to  con- 
tempt  Mr.  Sleigh  has  brought  the  ingenious  dodge  which 
has  more  than  once  been  successful  in  robbing  the  halter 
of  its  due.  To  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Sleigh’s  manner  was  quite 
equal  to  his  matter.  With  consummate  audacity,  which 
only  professional  etiquette  prevented  the  Solicitor- General 
from  denouncing  as  impudence,  Mr.  Sleigh  laid  it  down  that 
Currie  must  be  mad,  because  he  never  exhibited  on  any  other 
occasion,  or  under  any  other  circumstances,  the  slightest  trace 
of  insanity,  and  because  his  madness,  and  indeed  all  madness, 
is  incapable  of  proof.  An  outrageous  conspiracy — it  was  Mr. 
Sleigh’s  word,  which,  however,  he  has  had  the  decency  to  with¬ 
draw — exists  among  judges  and  jurists  to  contend  that  madness 
is  capable  of  proof;  but,  as  Mr.  Sleigh  observes,  “  my  point  is, 
“  that  it  must  exist  just  when  it  is  incapable  of  proof.”  To  be 
sure,  the  proof  that  Currie’s  crime  was  the  result  of  long 
and  premeditated  malice,  and  that  he  shot  his  Major  in 
revenge  for  a  fancied  wrong,  was  as  complete  and  full  as 
proof  could  be.  There  was  no  sudden  quarrel,  no  hasty  act 
committed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  the  offence  and  the 
vengeance  were  separated  by  long  months  of  brooding  and 
malice  aforethought.  After  the  commission  of  the  crime,  the 
murderer  expressed  not  only  no  compunction,  but  extreme 
delight  and  satisfaction.  His  words  showed  that  he  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  both  the  original  offence  and  the  character  of  his 
retaliation.  Fie  exhibited  “  sound  memory  ”  of  his  supposed 
wrongs,  and  perfect  and  entire  “  discretion,”  that  is,  discern¬ 
ment,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  revenge.  But  he  was,  never- 
j  theless,  mad;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Sleigh,  the  essence  of 
madness  consists  in  cherishing  an  evil  passion,  and  finally 
gratifying  it.  When  scientific  jargon  is  enunciated  in  this 
intelligible  shape,  we  have  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  it.  And 
Mr.  Sleigh  deserves  well  of  society  for  having  brought  the 
'  mad  doctors  to  this  at  last. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  ITALY. 

THE  general  election  in  Italy  will  probably  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  Opposition,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  moderate  Liberals  will  command  a  sufficient  majority. 
The  first  national  Parliament  displayed  extraordinary  good 
sense ;  and  its  merit  was  the  greater  because,  since  the  death 
of  Cavour,  no  statesman  has  possessed  universal  popularity  and 
confidence.  Against  the  Pope  and  against  the  Republicans, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  adhered  to  the  King,  not 
with  any  enthusiastic  feeling  of  devotion,  but  because  he  was 
the  symbol  and  the  guardian  of  constitutional  freedom  and  ol 
Italian  unity.  It  is  said  that  the  clerical  party  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  present  canvass,  and  in  the  less  civilized  parts  oi 
the  Peninsula  the  country  voters  may  probably  be  influenced 
by  the  priests.  It  is  desirable  that  every  form  of  opinion 
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■within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  should  be  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  a  disloyal  minority  which  might  question 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Government  would  find  itself 
powerless.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  announced  in  a 
recent  Ministerial  circular  to  the  Prefects,  will  probably  be 
the  subject  of  the  most  serious  Parliamentary  struggles,  and  it 
is  possible  that  a  bigoted  Opposition  may  delay  a  necessary 
measure  which  will  inevitably  be  passed  before  many  years 
have  elapsed.  The  contest  with  Rome  is  regarded  by  the 
wisest  politicians  as  more  important  than  any  other  issue, 
domestic  or  external.  Baron  Ricasoli  has  lately  addressed  a 
letter  to  a  Liberal  Association  at  Florence,  in  which  he  re¬ 
commends,  as  the  true  solution  of  the  problem,  an  entire  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  As  a  thoroughly 
patriotic  statesman,  cherishing  strong  religious  convictions, 
Baron  Ricasoli  is  entitled  to  the  respectful  attention  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  his  project  is  indefinite,  and  it  scarcely  seems 
to  meet  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  divorce  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  may 
imply  either  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
or  the  abandonment  by  the  State  of  all  the  control  which  it  at 
present  exercises  over  the  endowments  of  the  Church.  The 
negotiations  lately  instituted  by  the  Roman  Court  seem  to 
prove  that  the  Crown  retains  a  valuable  hold  on  the  Holy  See 
by  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  refusing  its  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops.  In  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  the 
Government  recommends  candidates  for  vacant  sees,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Pope  to  accept  the  nominations  of  the  King  of 
Italy  has  caused  the  suspension  of  episcopal  functions  in  many 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Pius  IX.,  having  apparently  reflected 
that  a  diocese  can  do  without  a  bishop  better  than  a 
bishop  can  do  without  a  diocese,  condescended  to  open 
communications  with  a  prince  who  is  denounced  by  Papal 
partisans  as  excommunicated ;  and,  though  his  demands  were 
ultimately  rejected  as  inadmissible,  the  overture  proved  that 
the  obstinacy  of  Rome  might  not  always  be  found  invincible. 
If  the  Church  had  been  absolutely  independent  of  the  State, 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  a 
widowed  Italian  diocese  as  to  appoint  a  titular  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  or  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Baron  Ricasoli's  proposed  experiment  has  not,  except 
during  a  short  revolutionary  interval,  been  hitherto  tried  in 
Europe.  From  Russia  to  Portugal,  from  Sweden  to  Greece, 
an  endowed  parochial  clergy,  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the 
protection  of  the  law,  administers  in  every  country  powers 
which  vary  with  the  character  of  the  population,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  qualifications  of  the  priesthood.  Protestant 
ministers  are  further  subject  to  the  legal  and  moral  obligations 
which  result  from  their  share  in  ordinary  family  life,  and  the 
same  healthy  relations  which  cultivate  their  own  loyalty  to 
the  State  and  to  society  restrain  the  exercise  of  a  morbid 
influence  over  the  superstitious  classes  of  the  laity.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is  far  more  powerful  among  women 
of  all  ranks,  and  with  the  peasantry  of  both  sexes ;  but  it  is 
tacitly  understood  on  all  sides  that  the  priests  have  nothing 
to  do  with  men  of  liberal  education.  The  Church  of  England, 
for  reasons  which  are  seldom  understood  by  foreigners,  stands 
alone  in  its  hearty  and  effective  loyalty  to  the  State,  and  in 
its  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  upper  classes.  A 
Church  of  the  poor  generally  means  a  Church  which,  in 
other  words,  is  good  enough  for  the  poor.  An  Italian  parish 
priest  is  often  a  valuable  member  of  the  cofaimunity,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  what  public  benefit  could  arise  from 
any  arbitrary  change  in  his  position.  If  he  persuades  con¬ 
scripts  to  absent  themselves  from  their  colours,  or  if  he  in¬ 
trigues  too  openly  with  public  enemies,  it  is  not  undesirable 
that  he  should  have  glebe  and  tithes  which  can  be  sequestered 
by  legal  process.  A  half-starved  missionary,  living  on  the 
scanty  gifts  of  his  congregation,  would  be  still  more  active  in 
conspiring  for  the  restoration  of  the  Government  which 
would  rescind  a  sacrilegious  confiscation.  If  Baron  Ricasoli 
intends  that  the  endowment  should  remain  when  the 
incumbent  has  ceased  to  be  a  public  functionary,  he  secures 
to  the  nominees  of  an  alien  Power  a  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  which,  in  a  qualified  sense,  belongs  to  the  nation. 
Even  if  the  object  were  in  itself  desirable,  it  seems  impolitic 
to  provoke  a  controversy  in  which  the  Liberal  party  would 
at  least  not  be  indisputably  in  the  right.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  to  suppress,  or  to  restrain  within  narrow 
limits,  the  obsolete  and  immoral  barbarism  of  conventual 
seclusion ;  but  as  all  parties  recognise  the  utility  of  a 
parochial  clergy,  it  is  prudent  to  abstain  from  violent  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  actual  condition. 

If  the  question  were  perfectly  open,  the  example  of  the 
United  States  would  probably  exercise  legitimate  weight  in 
the  decision  of  Italian  legislators.  The  American  clergy  of 


all  communions  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  State  either 
by  public  endowments,  by  professional  immunity,  or  by  special 
disqualification.  There  is  not  even  a  popular  prejudice  against 
the  transition  of  a  clergyman  into  a  secular  occupation.  Mr. 
Everett  was  a  Unitarian  preacher  before  he  was  sent  as 
American  Minister  to  England ;  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
instructed  congregations  of  some  Protestant  sect  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  now  illustrated  in  his  official  practice  ;  ami  a 
bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  held,  with  the  sanction  or his 
colleagues,  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-General  in  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy.  It  cannot  be  suggested  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  superstitious  or  priest-ridden ;  and 
their  spiritual  teachers,  though  they  are  sometimes  vulgar  and 
factious,  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  promote  eccle¬ 
siastical  objects  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  welfare.  When 
the  Italians  are  as  vigorous,  as  independent,  and  as  wealthy 
as  the  Americans,  they  also  will  be  in  a  condition  to  dispense 
with  the  securities  which  a  Church  Establishment  provides 
against  spiritual  conspiracy.  It  happens  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  nearly  all  the  religious  sects  in  the  Southern  States  are 
embarrassing  the  Government  by  their  refusal  to  include  the 
name  of  the  President  in  their  public  forms  of  worship. 
They  would  have  been  more  amenable  to  authority  if  they 
had  been  indebted  to  the  temporal  power  for  endowment  or 
for  special  protection  ;  and  although  the  dispute  will  probably 
be  settled  without  serious  difficulty,  a  similar  controversy 
might  produce  grave  embarrassment  in  a  European  and 
Catholic  country. 

The  disadvantages  which  may  arise  from  a  total  separation 
between  Church  and  State  are  conspicuously  exemplified  in 
Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  are  not  even 
recognised  by  the  Government,  exercise  an  irresistible  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  majority  of  the  population.  It  is  fair  to  admit 
that  in  many  respects  they  protect  and  cultivate  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  their  congregations,  and  on  many  occasions,  as  in 
1848  and  in  the  present  year,  they  have  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  discountenance  rebellion.  Yet  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  well  affected  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  havfe  in  many  instances  encouraged  formidable 
agitation.  The  wisest  English  statesmen  have  been  anxious 
to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  priesthood  by  adequate  endow¬ 
ments,  and  the  Maynooth  Grant  is  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  training  of  candidates  for  ordi¬ 
nation.  The  Protestant  clergy  in  France  has  long  received 
payment  from  the  State,  and  no  part  of  the  population 
is  more  exempt  from  political  discontent.  The  French  priest¬ 
hood  is  far  more  troublesome  to  the  Government,  for  reasons 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  Italian  statesmen.  Partly 
from  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  principally, 
perhaps,  from  love  of  despotic  institutions,  the  framers 
of  the  Concordat  allowed  the  bishops  to  become  absolute 
masters  of  the  inferior  clergy*  through  their  arbitrary 
control  of  ordinary  benefices.  Parish  priests,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  may  be  displaced  and  ruined  at  the  will  of  their 
rulers,  and  they  have  consequently  the  strongest  motives  for 
professing  the  extreme  opinions  which  find  favour  with  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Devotion  to  the  Pope  is  the  con¬ 
dition  both  of  promotion  and  of  security  ;  and  an  impoverished 
clergy,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lower  classes  of  society,  pos¬ 
sesses  none  of  the  resources  which  make  spiritual  despotism 
absolutely  impossible  in  England.  Dr.  Newman  boasts,  in  one 
of  his  works,  that  the  great  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
last  century  has  been  providentially  made  an  instrument  for 
restoring  Ultramontane  orthodoxy  among  the  backsliding 
Gallican  clergy.  Even  without  divine  interference,  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  result  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
conversion  of  a  diversified  aristocratic  hierarchy  into  a 
level  body  of  underpaid  parish  priests.  An  English 
clergyman  cares  far  more  for  the  traditions  of  his  class  than 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  church.  Not  wantonly  de¬ 
moralized  by  separation  from  his  equals,  he  enjoys,  without 
plotting  against  his  fellow-creatures,  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  common  aspirations  of  human  nature.  A 
French  priest  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  cherishes  the  only 
ambition  which  has  been  left  within  his  reach  by  short¬ 
sighted  legislation.  He  has  neither  fortune,  nor  wife  and 
children,  nor  family  connection,  and  he  therefore  identifies 
himself  with  the  corporate  interests  of  a  caste.  French  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  orders  valued  Gallican  liberties,  but  the  sons  of  small 
tradesmen  and  farmers  delight  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
Pope.  Baron  Ricasoli  would  attain  his  object  most  effectually 
by  elevating  the  social  condition  of  the  priests,  and,  until  such 
a  change  is  found  to  be  practicable,  he  will  probably  be  well 
advised  in  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
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REFORM  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

MR.  BRIGHT  is  a  hearty  friend  and  an  unsparing  enemy ; 

and  probably  he  is  incapable  of  enjoying  a  sweeter  | 
triumph  than  by  contributing  to  the  success  of  an  ally  or  the 
discomfiture  of  a  foe.  With  this  disposition,  it  has  been 
through  life  his  cruel  fate  to  be  doing  good  to  his  enemies 
with  more  persistency  and  more  success  than  could  have  been 
achieved  by  the  purest  Christian  principles.  When  he  was 
born,  some  fairy  must  have  breathed  upon  his  cradle  the 
curse  that  his  opposition  should  be  the  making,  and  his  aid 
the  undoing,  of  every  cause  and  every  combatant  upon  whom 
they  were  bestowed.  It  was  his  extravagant  advocacy  of 
peace,  as  much  as  anything  else,  which  induced  Englishmen 
to  rush  into  the  Russian  war,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  Czar, 
and  to  all  others  whom  it  might  concern,  that  the  English 
nation  was  not  for  peace  at  any  price.  Reform  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  succeed  seven  years  ago.  It  had  conquered  the  j 
adhesion  of  both  parties  in  the  State,  and  the  personal  con¬ 
sistency  of  many  of  our  leading  statesmen  appeared  to  be 
bound  up  with  its  success.  But  Mr.  Bright  undertook  a 
two  years’  agitation  in  its  defence,  and  forthwith  Reform 
became  impossible.  His  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  not  less  beholden  to  him  for  some  of  the  calamities  that 
have  befallen  them.  With  that  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
resources  of  the  contending  parties  which  events  have  given 
to  us,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  England,  from  the 
first,  had  been  heartily  with  the  North,  the  power  of  the 
Confederate  Government  would  have  collapsed  almost  at  the 
outset  of  the  war.  The  sympathy  which  the  revolt  com¬ 
manded  among  a  large  section  of  English  society  prolonged 
the  resistance  of  the  Confederacy  in  two  ways.  It  enabled 
them  to  draw  a  considerable  amount  of  material  aid  from 
England,  without  which  they  could  not  have  fought  at  all ; 
and  it  buoyed  up  the  masses  of  the  population  with  the  i 
encouraging  though  delusive  hope  that  England  would  inter¬ 
fere  in  their  behalf  at  last.  For  these  adverse  sympathies  the 
Americans  are  indebted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Bright  to  force  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
down  the  throats  of  his  countrymen. 

His  enmities  turn  out  as  disastrously  as  his  friendships. 
The  two  subjects  of  his  antipathy  which  have  benefited  most 
by  it  in  recent  years  are  the  Established  Church  and  Lord 
Palmerston.  Ever  since  Mr.  Bright  took  a  leading  part  in 
Dissenting  questions,  the  Established  Church  has  been  re¬ 
covering,  from  year  to  year,  her  Parliamentary  influence  and 
power.  Lord  Palmerston  has  still  more  to  thank  him  for. 
hi  nee  he  first  rose  into  popularity,  some  twelve  years  ago,  he 
has  had  a  reign  of  undisputed  influence,  broken  only  at  one 
point  by  the  indignation  which  the  Conspiracy  Bill  aroused. 
The  two  portions  into  which  the  period  of  his  ascendency  is 
thus  divided  represent  two  sections  of  his  career  in  which 
he  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  two  very  opposite  feelings.  In 
one  of  them  he  represented  the  war  feeling  of  the  nation ; 
in  the  other,  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  its  horror  of  demo¬ 
cratic  change.  But  in  both  alike  his  success  was  enormously 
enhanced  by  the  foil  which  was  provided  for  him  by  Mr. 
Bright.  The  agitator’s  views  upon  peace  and  upon  Reform 
were  exaggerated  and  unpractical,  taking  no  account  of  diffi¬ 
culties  of  detail,  nor  yet  of  the  feelings  which  his  projects, 
or  still  more  the  arguments  advanced  in  justification  of  them,  I 
might  wound.  It  -was  easy  for  Lord  Palmerston  to  offer  a 
contrast  to  the  extravagances  of  his  opponent,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  that  contrast  to  sustain  his  supremacy.  In  many 
men’s  minds  he  has  been  upheld  solely  as  being  the  only  efficient 
defence  against  the  projects  of  Mr.  Bright.  It  has  been  a  strong 
position — all  the  stronger  that  it  borrowed  no  small  portion  of 
its  strength  from  that  of  his  avowed  adversary.  Mr.  Bright 
must  have  seen  this  process  going  on  as  clearly  as  any  man. ' 
He  cannot  have  concealed  from  himself  that  in  proportion  to 
his  attacks  upon  the  Minister  was  the  Minister’s  success. 
In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  known  it;  for,  in 
order  to  pass  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  duties,  in  which  he  , 
was  deeply  interested,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  silenced  by  i 
his  friends.  The  measure  was  carried  at  last  by  a  majority 
of  fifteen,  and  the  eight  men  who  formed  that  majority  would 
barely  have  been  kept  together  if  Mr.  Bright  had  been 
suffered  to  deliver  one  of  those  philippics  against  the  educated 
classes  which  usually  form  a  salient  portion  of  his  oratory.  | 
Still,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  he  cannot  refrain  from  another  j 
of  those  declarations  of  hostility  which  are  of  so  much  service 
to  his  venerable  foe.  The  manifesto  which  he  has  issued  to 
Glasgow  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  commence  an  agitation  is 
directly  levelled  against  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was  apparently 
written  with  no  other  purpose  but  to  injure  him.  It  is  Mr. 
Bright’s  fatality  that  the  invective  should  contain,  compressed  * 


into  a  few  pregnant  phrases,  Lord  Palmerston’s  title  to  the 
unswerving  allegiance  of  the  constituencies.  The  Premier  is 
the  one  eminent  Liberal  statesman  who  may  be  trusted  to  resist 
Reform.  People  do  not  like  to  be  thought  otherwise  than 
Liberal ;  and,  therefore,  a  statesman  belonging  to  the  party 
known  by  that  name  has  an  advantage  in  appealing  to  their 
suffrages.  They  shrink  from  being  thought  to  have  the 
slightest  leaning  to  the  obscurantism  and  retrogression  which 
in  man)'-  parts  of  Europe  are  associated  with  the  maintenance  of 
existing  rights.  But  these  feelings  by  no  means  imply  a  taste 
for  the  government  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  time  lias  passed 
when  Englishmen  could  be  tricked  into  supporting  democratic 
change  under  the  idea  that  they  were  promoting  progress.  Thus 
a  Liberal  Minister  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Reform 
hits  happily  enough  the  present  humour  of  the  English  people. 
Mr.  Bright  assures  them  that  that  is  what  they  have  got. 
Lord  Palmerston  will  value  the  testimonial  all  the  more  that 
it  comes  from  a  source  so  wholly  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
blind  or  fanatical  attachment. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  as  soon  as  Lord  Palmerston 
shall  have  retired,  Mr.  Bright  will  be  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mence  his  Reform  agitation.  The  opponents  of  democracy 
will  wish  for  nothing  better.  But  it  is  difficult  to  look 
upon  the  announcement  as  more  than  an  empty  threat. 
There  are  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  an  agitation  for  Reform 
which  will  not  be  very  readily  surmounted  until  Mr.  Bright 
and  his  speeches  are  forgotten.  The  change  must  be 

obtained  from  the  free  will  of  the  existing  constituencies ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  show  them  any  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  for  themselves.  Of  course,  if  the  excluded  classes 
were  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude,  it  is  conceivable,  though 
not  probable,  that  the  concession  might  be  extorted  from  the 
present  electoral  body  by  its  fears.  But  of  that  there  is  no 
chance.  The  working  classes  must  be  sorely  pinched 
by  suffering,  and  hopeless  of  relief,  before  they  will 

turn  away  from  their  own  industry  in  order  to  seek  a 
remedy  in  political  agitation.  And  they  must  have 

lost  much  of  the  Avisdom  Avhich  they  liaA'e  acquired  of 

late  years  before  they  can  persuade  themselves  that  any 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  add  to 
their  material  prosperity.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Bright 
knows,  to  appeal  to  them.  The  days  are  not  come  for  a 
“  party  of  action  ”  in  England  ;  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  head 
it,  if  they  Avere.  He  must  obtain  the  transfer  of  poAver  which 
he  seeks  from  the  present  holders  of  it,  if  he  can.  But  Avhat 
arguments  shall  he  address  to  them  ?  Is  the  neAV  House  of 
Commons  to  introduce  a  neAV  policy  or  not  ?  If  its  legislation 
is  to  be  a  mere  copy  of  the  legislation  Avhich  Ave  already  get 
from  the  institution  as  it  exists,  Avhat  is  the  use  of  changing  ? 
But  if  there  is  neAV  legislation,  what  Avill  it  be  ?  What 
ansAver  Mr.  Bright  might  give  to  this  question  if  he  were 
iioav  arguing  the  matter  for  the  first  time,  is  open  to  con¬ 
jecture.  He  would  probably  try  to  make  it  as  reassuring  as 
he  could.  But,  unluckily,  he  is  estopped  by  the  speeches 
Avhich  he  made  in  the  days  Avhen  he  thought  he  could 
terrify  the  dominant  classes  into  submission.  He  has 
already  told  the  Avorld  that  he  desires  a  Reformed  House  of 
Commons  as  the  instrument  of  enormous  changes  in  the  tenure 
of  land  and  the  adjustment  of  taxation.  It  is  to  lay  all  the 
taxation  upon  capitalized  property ;  and  it  is  to  bring  about 
some  undefined  alteration  in  the  law  of  real  property,  the 
result  of  Avhich  Avill  be  that  the  agricultural  labourers  Avill 
become  peasant  proprietors.  We  are  far  from  doubting  that 
he  is  right  in  expecting  legislation  of  this  kind  to  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sort  of  Reform  which  he  advocates.  But  the 
prospect  is  not  one  to  fascinate  the  present  constituencies ;  and 
if  it  is  pressed  very  earnestly  upon  their  notice,  the  number 
of  sincere  Reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons — already  a 
scanty  band — is  likely  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase. 
There  is  the  grand  difficulty.  Dilly  Avill  not  come  and  be  killed ; 
and  the  imprudent  cook  has  let  him  see  the  spit  upon  Avhich  he 
1  is  destined  to  revolve.  If  Mr.  Bright  intends  to  enlist  in  his 
favour  the  present  electors,  avIio  alone  have  poiver  to  give  him 
Avhat  he  Avants,  he  must  be  able  to  shoiv  them  that  they  Avill 
gain  something  by  his  proposals.  If  he  can  only  prove  to  them 
that  their  taxes  Avill  be  increased,  and  their  freehold  property, 
if  they  have  any,  cut  in  pieces,  he  had  better  economize  the 
labour  of  his  lungs  for  some  more  seasonable  occupation. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

IT  has  been  recently  suggested  in  a  fashionable  newspaper  that 
all  the  London  people  who  have  only  moderate  independent 
incomes  should  immediately  go  away,  and  live  in  the  toAvns  and 
villages  of  the  country.  They  would  be  so  much  better  off  there, 
if  they  only  knew  it.  In  London  or  its  suburbs  they  have  to  pay 
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enormous  house-rent,  they  are  not  even  acquainted  with  their 
next-door  neighbours,  and  they  are  positive  nobodies.  If  they 
would  only  go  to  those  hundred  “  charming  country  towns  and 
villages  ”  which,  as  it  is,  are  steadily  on  the  decrease  in  population 
and  prosperity,  they  would  mix  with  other  families,  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  marrying  off  their  daughters,  would  enjoy  better 
health,  would  save  money,  and  in  ever  so  many  other  ways  would 
find  themselves  happier  and  better  oil’.  They  would  also  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  doing  more  good  in  the 
world.  The  charming  country  towns  would  be  equally  improved 
by  this  infusion  of  “  maiden  ladies  and  widows  with  small  incomes, 
officers  on  half-pay,  and  retired  tradesmen  of  moderate  fortune.” 
To  a  dispassionate  observer,  we  may  confess,  the  ordinary  country 
town  seems  even  now  to  have  more  than  enough  of  these  desirable 
residents.  With  the  addition  of  the  lawyer,  the  half-dozen  clergy¬ 
men,  and  doctors,  and  a  bank-manager  or  two,  the  whole  fashion¬ 
able  population  appears  to  be  made  up  of  maiden  ladies  and 
widows  with  small  incomes,  and  retired  tradesmen  of  moderate 
fortune.  Still  the  proposal  of  so  tremendous  a  measure  of  emigra¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  he  passed  over  without  notice.  Very  few 
j  eople,  except  those  who  are  too  busy  to  give  their  minds  to 
it,  are  quite  contented  with  the  place  in  which  they  are  living.  If 
in  the  town,  men  and  women  complain  of  expense  and  dirt  and 
noise.  When  they  get  into  the  country,  they  suffer  ten  times 
more  from  a  deadly  and  dismal  dulness  which  must  be  felt  to  he 
understood.  Nothing  can  be  sillier  than  the  attempts  sometimes 
made  to  settle  in  a  decisive  way  the  relative  advantages  of  life  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces — life  in  towns  and  life  among  the 
fields  and  lanes.  Still,  before  the  genteel  emigrants  from  Blooms¬ 
bury  and  Highbury  accept  the  advice  with  which  they  have  been 
favoured,  and  hasten  away  into  the  country  towns,  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  strike  some  sort  of  balance  between  what  they  give  up 
and  what  they  hope  to  get  in  return. 

There  are  two  great  and  obvious  advantages  about  living  in 
London,  to  old  ladies  and  retired  gentlemen  who  have  no  work  or 
business.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  do  whatever  they  like, 
short  of  getting  into  the  police-courts  and  the  papers,  without 
any  apprehension  of  being  tallied  about.  Certainly,  if  a  widow 
with  a  small  income  habitually  drove  up  to  her  own  door  at  one 
or  two  in  the  morning  in  a  noisy  Hansom,  she  would  probably  be 
conscious  that  she  was  the  subject  of  much  tattle  in  the  street. 
But,  as  a  rule,  people  who  live  in  London  are  very  happy  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  to  leave  their  neighbours  alone.  In  these 
charming  country  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  anybody  would  he 
thought  grossly  wanting  in  his  or  her  duty  to  society  who  failed 
to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  everybody  else  in  the 
place.  Income,  family,  past  history,  personal  habits,  are  all 
registered  in  a  great  unwritten  record  with  the  minute  precision 
of  a  census  paper.  You  cannot  expect  to  have  all  this  delightful 
information  about  your  neighbours  without  conferring  the  same 
gratification  upon  them  in  turn  with  respect  to  yourself.  They 
must  have  their  quid  pro  quo.  If  you  are  permitted  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  what  they  have  had  for  dinner,  you  cannot  in 
decency  grudge  them  the  knowledge  of  what  you  had  for  supper. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  proposed  emigration  would  be 
the  stimulus  which  it  would  give  to  these  sociological  inquiries.  If 
some  enterprising  person  were  to  lead  a  colony  of  fifty  old  widows, 
o.v  fifty  retired  tradesmen  with  their  families,  to  settle  in  one  of 
these  delightful  stagnant  towns,  the  effect  upon  the  intellect  of  the 
place  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a  movement  like  the 
Ilenaissance,  or  the  revival  of  letters.  The  mind  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant  would  be  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  acquisitive  and  inventive  faculties  would  take  place 
such  as  it  had  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
This  would  be  delicious  to  the  country  town,  but  a  man  bred  in 
cities  would  probably  not  relish  the  notion  of  having  himself  and 
his  affairs  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  renaissance.  Still  less 
would  he  relish  the  vigilant  tyranny  which  minute  tattle  is  sure 
to  breed.  In  a  charming  country  town  a  single  step  out  of 
the  beaten  path  of  rustic  etiquette  is  certain  to  lead  to  a  more  or 
less  prompt  excommunication.  The  tyranny  of  opinion  in  a  city 
is  often  bad  enough,  but  in  villages  and  decaying  towns  it 
is  worse  to  an  incredible  degree.  Suppose  the  new  settler 
objects  to  the  length  of  the  morning  service,  and  so  does  not  go  to 
church  as  often  as  his  neighbours  ;  or  let  him  he  known  to  have  a 
copy  of  a  heterodox  book  in  his  house,  or  to  express  the  accursed 
Laodicean  doctrine  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  without  inter¬ 
ference  to  believe  what  seems  best  to  him.  He  will  very  speedily 
find  himself  quite  as  lonely  as  if  he  had  stopped  in  his  mother- 
country  in  Bloomsbury,  with  the  exception  that  some  old  lady  will 
most  likely  feel  it  a  solemn  duty  to  deal  faithfully  with  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  warn  him  honestly  of  the  evil  place  for  which 
he  is  preparing  himself.  Even  if  he  should  offend  rustic  laws  no 
more  deeply  than  by  liveliness  of  manner  and  by  a  sprightly  way 
of  talking,  his  punishment  will  be  fully  as  great  as  he  can  bear. 
Liveliness  is  a  distinct  breach  of  good  manners  in  a  country  town. 
It  is  vulgar  and  ostentatious.  It  is  a  sign  of  shallowness  and 
flippancy  of  character.  It  proves  clearly  that  a  man  is  superficial 
and  conceited,  and  has  never  mixed  in  really  good  society.  It  is 
a  wicked  outrage  put  upon  the  great  god  of  dulness.  A  brilliant 
man  accidentally  stranded,  even  for  a  week,  in  the  society  of  a 
charming  country  town,  hurts  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  the 
residents  as  keenly  as  if  he  were  to  carry  off  their  family  plate, 
Ilis  jests  and  good  things  are  received  with  deprecatory  mildness 
by  the  more  amiable  part  of  his  listeners,  but  by  the  rest 
with  indignation  and  hatred.  The  men  look  at  him  half 


stolidly,  half  sullenly,  and  the  ladies  with  an  air  of  feeble 
discomfort.  It  may  he  said  that  widows  with  small  incomes  and 
retired  tradesmen  with  moderate  fortunes  usually  want  neither  to 
avoid  going  to  church  nor  to  be  brilliant,  which  is  quite  true.  But 
the  dullest  people  who  have  lived  in  busy  places  all  their  lives 
acquire  a  strongish  desire  to  he  allowed  to  do  as  they  please,  as 
well  as  occasionally  to  be  amused,  and  to  have  the  monotony  of 
their  lives  relieved. 

This  utter  lack  of  means  of  amusement  or  moderate  excite¬ 
ment  is  the  second  point  in  which  decayed  country  towns, 
charming  though  they  be,  are  inferior  to  a  metropolis  for  people 
who  are  out  of  active  business.  In  London  one  may  not  know 
one’s  next-door  neighbour,  which  is  an  appalling  idea  to  tho  rural 
mind,  and  gives  it  the  most  effectual  notion  of  the  vastness  of 
this  overgrown  city.  And  London  people  are  not  too  sociable,  nor 
too  ready  to  receive  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  anybody  whom 
they  know'  nothing  about.  But  in  London  a  man  may  have 
scarcely  any  friends,  and  still  find  his  life  interesting  enough. 
There  is  the  newspaper  every  morning,  and  there  are  the  theatres, 
and  there  are  the  parks  and  the  streets.  In  a  country  place  most 
men’s  interest  even  in  the  news  grows  stagnant,  and  the  local 
journal  once  a  week,  or  a  look  now  and  then  at  the  Times ,  is  found 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  the  outside  world.  The 
atmosphere  is  wholly  unfavourable  to  a  habit  of  taking  interest  in 
things.  Of  course  there  is  no  theatre,  or,  if  there  he  one,  there  is  no 
company ;  and,  if  there  were  both,  there  is  a  vague  persuasion  still 
lingering  in  these  waste  places  of  the  earth  that  theatres  are 
wrong.  As  to  the  want  of  acquaintances  in  a  big  city,  a  man 
must  have  a  very  curiously  constituted  mind  who  would  not  think 
it  a  far  more  convivial  sort  of  thing  to  walk  about  some  of 
the  great  London  streets,  with  their  shops  and  crowds  of  people, 
and  horses  and  carriages,  than  to  go  through  the  dismal  ceremonies 
which  mark  the  hospitalities  of  small  towns  in  the  country.  For 
young  ladies,  indeed,  such  places  abound  with  inexhaustible 
sources  of  joy.  The  charming  country  town  has  generally  plenty 
of  churches,  and  this  implies  a  good  stock  of  curates  constantly  on 
hand.  The  most  acrimonious  member  of  the  Liberation  Society 
might  admit  that  the  Church  has  its  uses  if  he  could  but  see  the 
blessings  which  half  a  dozen  pleasant  and  sociable  curates  bring 
to  the  young  ladies  of  a  decayed  town.  They  organize  the  most 
delightful  choral  societies,  which,  meeting  once  or  twice  a  week, 
combine  the  excitement  of  the  Opera  with  the  flirtation  of  an 
evening  party,  and  yet  add  to  both  the  delights  of  piety,  because 
chants  and  bits  out  of  oratorios  alternate  with  glees  and  madrigals. 
Then  the  young  ladies  and  the  curates  take  sweet  counsel  toge¬ 
ther  over  the  coals,  and  the  blankets,  and  the  sick  people  who 
want  good  talk  and  port  wine.  The  book-club  is  another  admi¬ 
rable  field  of  diversion.  The  struggle  which  goes  on  between  the 
fast  or  mildly  free-thinking  members  and  the  clergy,  on  the 
knotty  point  whether  any  book  in  the  faintest  degree  interesting 
should  be  sent  for,  is  almost  as  capital  an  opportunity  for  flirting 
as  the  hits  of  oratorio  and  the  glees.  The  discussion  of  hooks, 
too,  gives  room  for  an  interchange  of  what  both  parties  to  it  take 
for  ideas ;  and  when  young  ladies  and  curates  begin  to  interchange 
ideas,  it  is  time  for  any  mother  with  soimd  views  about  curates  to 
interfere  peremptorily.  Life  in  a  country  town  that  is  well 
supplied  with  curates  is  no  sinecure  to  the  meritorious  mother.  It 
is  true,  as  the  Morning  Post  says,  that  she  “marries  oft'  her 
daughters  without  difficulty  ”  ;  but  she  could  do  that  in  London 
if  she  were  not  too  particular  about  her  son-in-law’s  income  aud 
prospects. 

A  great  many  people  who  have  no  tie  to  London,  or  any  other 
large  and  busy  town,  go  and  bury  themselves  in  remote  solitudes, 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  taking  the  best  means  to  lead  a  simple 
and  contemplative  life.  And  most  of  us,  when  on  a  spring  or 
autumn  walk  through  line  country,  have  felt  a  passing  desire  to 
do  the  same.  All  looks  so  fresh  and  tranquil.  Yet  there  are 
very  few  cases  in  which  this  plan  of  life  does  not  prove  a  failure. 
Not  every  man  has  such  depth  of  resource  within  himself  that 
he  can  endure  isolation  from  society  without  growing  deeply 
morose  and  dull.  If  lie  is  a  great  philosopher  or  a  thoroughly 
stupid  person,  he  may  try  the  experiment  with  success.  But  if  he 
is  only  of  ordinary  temper,  the  monotony  of  a  rural  life  to  which 
he  has  not  always  been  accustomed  has  the  worst  effect.  He 
furnishes  his  library  with  good  hooks,  and  orders  his  papers 
and  reviews  to  he  sent  regularly,  and  has  a  garden  and  a 
cow  or  two  and  a  pig  or  two,  and  he  means  to  ask  a  .Viend  to  stay 
with  him  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  The  whole  thing  is  delightful 
for  a  month.  lie  reads  and  takes  his  exercise,  and  gazes  medita¬ 
tively  at  the  cows  at  their  grazing  and  the  pigs  grubbing  in  their 
troughs,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  communing  with  nature,  and  is 
leading  the  life  of  one  of  her  truest  sous.  But  by  and  by  com¬ 
muning  with  nature  becomes  a  bore.  The  cows  and  pigs  are  all 
very  well,  hut  they  have  no  views,  and  they  cannot  interchange 
ideas.  The  newspaper,  which  at  first  was  rather  snubbed,  gets  more 
and  more  precious,  and  the  advertisements  of  the  play  and  tho 
operas  and  the .  railway  trips  seem  the  most  valuable  part  of  it. 
Finally,  the  foolish  man  who  had  thought  he  had  much  goods 
laid  up  for  himself  gives  up  the  remote  solitude ;  or  else,  if  he  is 
perverse  as  well  as  foolish,  lie  clings  to  it,  and  brings  his  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave  by  sheer  monotony  and  crushing  dulness 
of  life.  It  is  scarcely  less  of  a  mistake  for  anybody  who  has 
to  live  most  of  the  year  in  one  spot  to  pitch  his  tent  in  a  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful  country.  The  country  seats  of  great  people 
may  be  wisely  placed  in  the  richest  scenery  that  can  be  found, 
because  great  people  are  constantly  moving  about  from  place  to 
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place.  But  rich  scenery  is  apt  to  become  cloying'.  A  house 
between  a  fir-wood  and  a  dark  heath  is  much  more  likely  to  he 
a  place  of  permanent  pleasure  than  one  placed  in  the  midst  of 
I  glorious  trees  and  graceful  undulations,  and  fine  park-land  with 
i  superb  views.  All  these  are  meant  to  stimulate  the  mind  of  the 
I:  spectator,  but  they  cease  to  stimulate  when  we  know  every  point 

i|  by  heart,  and  see  the  same  splendour  every  morning  before  break- 
l  fast,  and  at  lunch,  and  in  afternoon  rides  or  walks  all  the  year  long. 
On  the  whole,  a  wise  man  will  not  leave  the  city  too  far  away,  but 
li  will  say  with  the  poet : — 

Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world  nor  quite 
Beyond  it  blooms  the  garden  that  1  love : 

News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells  ; 

.And  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  you  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock. 

This  is  much  better  for  anybody  who  does  not  want  his  mind  to 
go  to  sleep  than  sequestered  dells  where  you  get  the  newspaper 
two  day’s  old,  where  there  are  no  railways,  and  where  your  nearest 
friend  lives  a  dozen  or  twenty  miles  away.  Such  places  are  only 
meant  for  tourists  and  farmers. 


SOCIAL  USES  OF  IMAGINATION. 

HEBE  are  times  when  we  are  disposed  to  set  down  all  the 
lesser  sins  and  mistakes  of  humanity  to  simple  want  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  If  once  we  get  the  notion  into  our  heads,  it  seems  to 
explain  so  much,  to  account  for  so  many  blunders,  that  we  scarcely 
can  tell  where  to  stop  till  we  have  transferred  to  imagination  ail 
that  has  been  said  of  charity,  and  proved  that  no  errors  are 
possible  where  that  faculty  is  kept  in  proper  working  order.  From 
the  sin  of  keeping  dinner  waiting  to  the  atrocities  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  we  find  a  clue  to  everything  in  this  one  deficiency.  Who 
could  dawdle  if  he  realized  the  pangs  of  hungry  waiters  upon  his 
delay?  and  how  could  the  biggest  tyrant  that  ever  lived  have 
bullied  and  oppressed  with  any’  comfort  if  he  had  once  imagined 
what  people  said  of  him,  or  pictured  to  himself  the  figure  he  cut 
in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  ?  However,  the  popular  idea 
of  imagination  takes  so  little  account  of  its  every-day  services  that 
we  do  not  often  find  persons  who  take  this  view.  People  are  not 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  imagination  unless  they  exercise  it 
in  some  marked  and  conspicuous  manner.  It  is  not  commonly’ 
perceived  of  what  sterling  service  a  clear  imagination  is  in  the 
household  and  the  family,  and  how  wrong  things  often  go  for 
want  of  it.  In  fact,  people  constantly  talk  of  reason  and  good 
sense  when  this  other  faculty  is  the  thing  really  meant— imagina¬ 
tion  in  its  ordinary  unconscious  working.  The  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  and  clever  foresight  which  keep  things  going  and  make 
schemes  answer,  the  grasp  of  new  combinations,  realizing  all  that 
is  involved  in  apparently  immaterial  change,  the  fresh  current 
of  small  interests,  the  welcome  of  new  ideas  preserving  the 
most  monotonous  home  from  stagnation — these  are  rarely  recog¬ 
nised  for  what  they  are.  Still  less  is  the  charm  of  a  wide  sym¬ 
pathy  attributed  to  its  right  sources — a  power  of  picture-drawing, 
and  a  comprehension  of  untried  situations.  Can  any  sympathy, 
indeed,  go  beyond  the  power  of  imagining  the  condition  that  is 
to  he  felt  for  or  pitied  ?  We  may’  relieve  positive  distress,  we  may 
pity  in  mere  faith  ;  hut  we  can  scarcely’ feel  for  another,  or  pity  in¬ 
telligently,  without  imagination.  We  think  of  this  faculty  as  a 
stimulant ;  we  connect  it  with  the  idea  of  excitement ;  hut  its 
passive  side  is  fully  as  important  in  social  life,  when  it  works  as  a 
preventive,  a  steadier,  and  often  as  the  only  effectual  sedative 
against  fussiness  and  perverted  useless  activity.  Certain  it  is  that 
no  one  can  be  entirely  agreeable  without  some  share  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  hut  it  often  exists  where  it  has  nothing  positive  to  show  for 
itself — no  particular  readiness,  sparkle,  or  play  of  fancy.  Its 
working  may  be  all  in  the  way  of  check,  in  correcting  had  tricks 
of  thought,  saving  its  possessor  alike  from  caring  for  what  is  not 
worth  caring  for  and  from  caring  for  nothing,  repressing  those 
vices  of  conversation  which  spring  from  prosaic  dulness — such  as 
importunate  persistence  and  talking  of  self — and  keeping  him  in 
harmony  with  his  surroundings,  and  bright  and  interesting  even 
in  silence  and  passivity. 

Most  failures  in  the  endeavour  to  please  are  due  to  this  one 
deficiency.  People  with  the  best  and  most  amiable  intentions 
miss  being  pleasant  company  if  they  cannot  hit  their  friends’ 
humour,  or  tell  how  their  own  words  and  manner  will  affect  them. 
The  most  awkward  kindness  has  its  hour  of  appreciation ;  there 
are  joys  and  sufferings  that  every  good  heart  can  sympathize  with ; 
but  for  the  choicer  moments  of  life,  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
subtler  emotions,  imagination  is  indispensable.  Practice  no  doubt 
will  develop  minute  seeds  of  sympathy  into  life,  hut  the  incorrigibly 
prosaic  must  submit  to  live  amid  the  outsides  of  things.  It  is 
painful  sometimes  to  see  how  the  best  and  most  unselfish  dispositions 
will  fail  of  their  full  reward  for  want  of  tact,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  imagination  at  close  quarters,  and  put  to  social  and  possibly 
ignoble  uses.  That  power  which  informs  us  how  fictitious  cha¬ 
racters  will  act  under  every  posture  of  affairs  is  readily  recognised 
as  imagination ;  but  the  man  of  tact  possesses  the  same  gift  for 
practical  purposes.  He  may  not  he  able  to  set  the  puppets  of 
his  own  fancy  going,  but  he  knows  to  a  nicety  what  the  people 
about  him  think  and  feel.  Tie  knows,  though  perhaps  he  could 
give  no  account  of  his  knowledge;  and  he  has  thus  an  enormous 
advantage  over  the  blind  good  nature  which  constantly  irritates 
and  worries  where  it  hoped  to  confer  pleasure,  misinterpreting 
.•ngns  which  tact  reads  like  print,  and  creating  an  atmosphere 


of  disturbance  where  the  other  inspires  security  and  repose. 
No  doubt  good  nature  holds  its  own  iu  the  long  run,  and  we  can 
scarcely  disparage  its  clumsiest,  least-discerning  exhibitions  with 
impunity ;  but,  in  fact,  defect  ol  imagination  more  commonly 
encourages  a  form  of  selfishness  even  where  largeness  of  heart 
is  not  wanting.  There  are  many  people  constitutionally  in¬ 
capable  of  believing  in  feelings  unknown  to  themselves.  They 
want  the  capacity  for  doing  so.  They  will  not,  and  seem 
as  if  they  could  not,  credit  likings  and  antipathies,  pains 
and  pleasures,  of  which  they  have  no  experience.  They  either 
set  them  down  as  pretence  and  affectation,  or  they  take  no  count 
of  them,  treating  them  as  empty  words  devoid  of  all  meaning  for 
those  who  profess  them ;  or  perhaps  they  override  ideas  alien  to 
their  own  tastes  as  a  sort  of  vermin  which  it  is  a  duty  and  a 
merit  to  crush.  The  strong  often  will  not  believe  in  weakness, 
nor  the  healthy  in  sickness,  nor  the  high-spirited  in  nervous¬ 
ness  or  depression,  nor  the  methodical  in  the  necessity  for 
variety  and  change.  Old  persons  of  this  temper  will  even  forget 
that  they  were  ever  young,  and,  following  the  system  of  their 
whole  life,  will  regard  their  present  estimate  of  pleasure  and 
pain  as  not  merely  the  only  reasonable  one,  hut  the  only  one  which 
can  seriously  be  entertained — other  notions  being  simple  delusions. 
“  But  it  must  be  charming  to  dive,  and  feel  the  water  rushing 
overyourhead,”  sighs  Andersen’s  “  Ugly  Duckling.”  “  Nonsense,” 
says  the  hen,  “  do  you  ever  see  me  dive,  or  the  tom  cat,  or  even  our 
old  mistress  ?  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about.”  Of 
course  selfishness  adopts  this  strain  for  its  own  purposes;  hut 
people  are  not  always  selfish,  morally,  who  use  such  arguments,  and 
the  charge  is  often  applied  unjustly.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
persons  thus  constituted  have  need  of  a  self-restraint,  and  a  mere 
blind  faith  in  what  they  cannot  understand,  for  which  their  friends 
in  their  turn  would  scarcely  have  fancy  enough  to  give  them 
credit. 

We  see  people  continually  failing  in  their  ends  from  the  same 
deficiency.  They  cannot  tell  how  to  reach  others ;  they  have  no 
selection  of  arguments;  they  have  no  delicate  tools,  but  only  such 
as  will  wrench  and  hammer.  This  is  called  ignorance  of  human 
nature  or  want  of  penetration ;  but,  of  course,  whatever  is  not 
seen  by  the  senses  must  be  seen,  if  at  all,  through  the  imagination. 
A  very  strong  will  disdains  this  faculty,  or  dulls  it  by  this 
disdain;  it  prefers  getting  its  way  through  mere  force.  A  seme 
of  power  creates  a  desire  to  take  the  most  direct  way  to  its  end. 
If  there  is  power  enough,  it  succeeds;  but  as  often  a  dull  or 
quenched  imagination  balks  a  strong  will  of  its  desire.  There  are 
a  hundred  things  acceptable  or  repugnant  to  us  according  to  the 
method  in  which  they  are  first  presented  to  our  consideration.  If 
we  think  of  critical  times  in  our  lives,  occasions  when  a 
choice  or  alternative  was  presented  to  us,  we  very  likely  may  find 
that  the  mode  in  which  it  was  brought  before  us  determined  us. 
If  the  suggestion  came  with  due  consideration  for  our  habits  of 
thought,  it  was  received,  and  its  bearings  entered  into;  but, 
put  arbitrarily  and  defiantly,  the  idea  failed  of  an  entrance,  made 
no  way,  and  was  never  entertained  at  all,  probably  from  some 
kindred  inability  in  ourselves  to  seize  the  points  of  anew  situation. 
The  propounder  could  not  or  would  not  picture  the  mind  to  which 
he  sought  access  so  as  to  secure  a  primary  reception.  Of  course 
this  sort  of  picture-drawing  has  to  he  cultivated  like  any  other 
talent,  and  necessity  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  great  teacher ;  but 
whenever  it  is  not  possessed,  either  from  incapacity  or  indifference, 
there  will  he  a  growing  discrepancy  of  tastes  and  interests,  for 
people  cannot  live  in  harmony  without  it. 

How  very  few  persons  have  the  least  idea  of  what  goes  on  behind 
their  hacks !  It  is  as  well,  indeed,  that  it  is  so,  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  might  be  too  much  for  humanity;  hut  the  thought  conies 
now  and  then  across  us  as  circumstances  show  some  marked 
or  grotesque  example  of  this  blindness.  It  seems  sometimes  as 
though  men  supposed  that  the  people  and  things  they  control 
by  their  presence  either  stood  still  in  their  absence,  or  proceeded 
like  clock-work  in  the  same  groove.  The  life  about  them  is  sup¬ 
posed,  like  the  author’s  story,  to  wait  for  its  progress  and  denoue¬ 
ment  till  he  resumes  the  pen.  Experience  tells  us  the  exact 
contrary  of  this.  Every  change,  departure,  absence  in  a  circle, 
even  in  the  case  of  its  more  insignificant  members,  makes  a 
corresponding  change  in  those  who  remain  behind;  something 
may  then  he  said  which  would  not  have  been  said,  or 
would  have  been  said  differently.  But  who  thinks  of  this? 
We  have  heard  of  an  old  lady  so  perspicacious  on  this  point 
that  she  preferred  asking  her  young  friends  in  couples,  in  order 
that  they  might  laugh  at  her  behind  her  back,  and  so  never  he 
without  entertainment ;  hut  how  few  possess  such  an  illumination 
of  insight!  Grim  overstrictness  and  formality  might  indeed 
learn  a  lesson  could  they  see  the  sudden  relief  from  restraint 
which  relaxes  tongue,  nerve,  and  limb  as  they  close  the  door 
behind  them ;  but  it  is  well  for  human  sensitiveness  generally 
that  fancy  is  sluggish  in  this  direction.  People  need  not  leave 
their  characters  in  Mrs.  Candour’s  charge  to  flinch  from  the  tone 
adopted  towards  them  in  their  absence.  It  comes  with  ajar  upon 
the  ear  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  simply  to  find  themselves,  their 
clever  sons  and  attractive  daughters,  summarily  disposed  of  as  “  the 
Johnsons,”  and  classed,  without  discriminating  respect,  among 
the  Smiths  and  Thompsons,  and  other  commonplace  members  of  their 
social  circle.  A  certain  self-complacency,  necessary  perhaps  to 
happiness,  distinguishes  us  to  ourselves,  till  our  scale  will  not  tally 
with  that  of  our  friends.  To  almost  all  it  is  a  surprise — often 
something  of  a  shock  as  well — if,  in  an  affair  of  any  delicacy,  chance 
shows  them  some  letter  containing  mention  of  themselves  nol 
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intended  for  their  eyes.  Reason  tells  them  that  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of,  but  their  imagination  had  not  helped  them  to  an 
exact  apprehension  of  the  place  they  occupy  in  other  minds.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  listeners  never  hear  any  good 
of  themselves. 

It  must  be  granted  that,  wherever  the  imagination  has  a  strain 
put  upon  it,  this  passive  form  fails  of  its  full  development.  Poets 
and  novelists,  as  far  as  we  know,  do  not  apply  their  gifts  to 
domestic  purposes,  and  therefore  live  in  as  great  mistakes  and 
make  as  many  blunders  as  the  most  prosaic  of  their  neighbours. 
Still  there  are  depths  from  which  the  faculty,  however  exercised, 
will  save  its  possessor.  It  implants  misgivings  in  the  vainest  and 
most  selfish.  Nobody  can  play  the  fool  with  the  same  exuberant, 
sustained,  and,  we  may  say,  innocent  relish  as  those  can  whom 
nature  has  sent  into  the  world  without  it.  We  cannot  deny,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  entire  absence  of  imagination,  where  the  other  faculties 
are  strong,  is  often  beneficial  to  a  man’s  interests,  and  helps  him  to 
carry  out  his  designs.  He  overcomes  difficulties  simply  by  not 
seeing  them.  In  this  case  nobody  detects  the  deficiency ;  be  is 
supposed  simply  to  have  a  mastery  over  his  imagination,  not  to  be 
blind  to  what  is  patent  to  all  the  world  beside.  What  we  are 
considering,  however,  is  not  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
imagination  to  its  possessor,  but  the  debt  that  social  life  owes  it. 
Half  mankind  are  afraid  of  imagination  ;  the  best  service  they 
give  it  credit  for  is  the  furnishing  their  leisure  with  agreeable 
reading,  though  they  nevertheless  grudge  the  tasks  it  imposes  by 
forcing  them  now  and  then  into  uncongenial  flights  of  thought. 
They  never  think  of  looking  for  imagination  in  their  wives  and 
families  and  servants.  What  we  say  is,  let  men  cultivate  imagina¬ 
tion  in  those  about  them  if  they  would  be  comfortable,  if  they 
would  enjoy  life,  if  they  would  escape  the  pettiest  forms  of 
inconvenience,  if  they  would  avoid  dull  days  and  worrying  hours. 
IIow  many  annoyances  would  a  practised  imagination  in  those 
about  them  avert!  Would  people  be  ever  tedious  if  they  could 
picture  the  minds  of  their  hearers  ?  or  would  they  be  bores,  if  they 
could  take  a  look  out  of  themselves  P  Could  they  be  habitually  un¬ 
punctual  and  dilatory  if  their  fancy  pressed  upon  them  the  weariness 
and  anxiety  which  those  dependent  on  them  must  suffer  ?  Could 
there  be  so  many  ungoverned  tempers  if  they  knew  how  to  read  the 
impressions  which  their  tantrums  produce  ?  Could  there  be  so  much 
mere  profession  and  empty  protestation  in  conjunction  with  the  gift 
of  realization  ?  Above  all,  would  there  be  so  much  dull  talk  ? — for 
talk  is  really  duller  than  it  need  be,  considering  the  collective 
capacity  of  mankind.  Few  things  that  must  be  talked  of  at  all 
need  be  uninteresting.  There  must  be  gossip,  but  it  need  not  be 
such  dull  gossip — such  endless  discussion  of  facts  on  which  nothing 
hangs,  of  which  nothing  can  be  made,  which  begins  and  ends 
with  itself — as  most  of  it  is.  A  few  grains  of  imagination  trans¬ 
form  gossip  simple  into  something  suggestive,  connect  it  with 
human  nature,  and  transmute  it  into  a  picture  of  life  which  memory 
may  add  to  its  stores,  till  at  length  it  becomes  history.  Mere 
reason  and  common  sense  get  over  the  difficulty  by  discarding  it 
altogether  as  trifling.  Yet  there  are  yellow  primroses  of  the  hearth 
as  well  as  of  the  river-brim,  which  it  needs  a  gift  to  discern. 
Reason  and  common  sense  are  too  apt  to  think  many  pleasant 
things  nonsense,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  edifying  and  the 
useful,  to  cold  science,  to  grave  moralities.  The  virtue  of  imagi¬ 
nation  is  that  it  can  utilize  mean  materials  and  dignify  trivial  ones ; 
and  this  by  no  conscious  effort,  but  through  its  inherent  power  of 
assimilation  and  recognition  of  kindred  qualities.  Imagination 
of  the  domestic  sort  needs,  indeed,  to  be  unconscious  and  without 
design.  To  eke  out  a  little  fancy  with  a  great  deal  of  careful  de¬ 
liberate  imitation  is  the  way  with  most  novelists.  The  effect 
upon  their  works  is  not  inspiring,  but  far  less  exhilarating  are 
the  efforts  of  would-be  fancy  upon  the  social  circle. 


MR.  RUSK IX  ON  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

IT  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  immense  volume  of  suppressed 
grumbling  which  seems  to  be  perennially  circulating  beneath 
the  surface  of  society,  to  be  ejected  at  periodic  intervals  in 
spasmodic  outbursts  and  gushes.  Some  accident  taps  the  stream  at 
the  right  place,  and  it  pours  out  like  the  petroleum  wells  in  America. 
People  have  been  lamenting  for  years  past,  as  they  will  probably 
lament  for  years  to  come,  that  sermons  are  dull,  or  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  style  of  cookery  is  bad,  or  that  children  are  apt  to  be 
disobedient,  or  that  the  national  debt  is  a  great  deal  heavier  than 
it  ought  to  be.  Suddenly  it  occurs  to  some  one,  generally  about 
the  middle  of  the  Long  Vacation,  to  write  to  the  newspapers  and 
make  one  of  these  statements,  with  the  air  of  an  original  discoverer. 
A  man  must,  one  would  have  supposed,  be  in  a  very  odd  state  of 
mind  to  take  such  a  step.  There  are  doubtless  moments  in  the  life 
of  every  one  when  worn-out  platitudes  come  home  to  him  with 
amazing  force.  Every  one  has  been  startled  by  the  discovery  that 
life  is  short,  or  that  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.  But 
then  few  people  think  it  necessary  to  commit  their  impres¬ 
sions  to  print.  The  class  of  grievances,  however,  which  we 
have  described  provoke  eloquent  writers  not  only  to  vehement 
denunciations,  but  to  denunciations  which  seem  to  excite  a 
whole  crowd  of  similar  observers.  A  dog  sometimes  begins 
baying  at  the  moon  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  new  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  all  the  dogs  within  hearing  join  in  a  canine 
assertion  that  there  is  a  moon,  and  that  they  object  emphatically 
to  its  existence.  After  a  similar  fashion,  one  correspondent 
suddenly  opens  upon  a  scent  that  is  some  centuries  old,  and  the 


cry  is  immediately  joined  by  a  whole  pack,  who  must  have  had 
an  occult  consciousness  of  it  every  day  of  their  lives.  rlhe 
grievance,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  course  remains  just  the  same 
after  the  cry  has  subsided  as  it  was  before  it  arose.  But  we  may 
hope  that  the  explosion  has  not  been  without  its  good  eilect.  It 
must  have  cleared  a  good  many  bosoms  of  some  perilous  stufl ;  it 
has  given  to  many  persons  that  sort  of  relief  which  profane  people 
seek  in  swearing  at  things  in  general,  and  we  may  admit  that  it 
is  the  best  safety-valve  of  the  two. 

One  of  these  periodical  storms  has  just  been  raging  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  To  use  the  latest  piece  of  American  slang, 
the  Telegraph  originally  “struck  ile  ”  in  a  leader  upon  do¬ 
mestic  servants.  Mr.  ’Ruskin,  with  a  characteristic  eye  for  a 
controversy,  immediately  assured  the  Telegraph  that,  highly  as 
he  respected  it  generally,  it  had  in  this  particular  instance 
been  talking  nonsense.  A  whole  army  of  correspondents  rushed 
to  take  part  in  the  pretty  little  quarrel  thus  started.  The 
letters  signed  “  A  Servant  ”  or  “  A  Scrub  ”  might,  for  the  most 
part,  be  summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  were  spies  and  tyrants,  and  showed  no  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  “  Materfamilias  ”  type  of  letter  retorted  that  servants 
now-a-days  were  slovenly  and  dishonest,  and  were  rapidly 
becoming  worse.  It  was  admitted  with  pleasing  unanimity  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant  was  productive  of  great  and 
growing  evils.  Mr.  Ruskin  summed  up  the  controversy.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  agree,  with  a  certain  alacrity,  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
on  both  hands.  He  cheerfully  observed  that  the  sore  which  the 
Daily  Telegraph  had  been  probing  was  no  mere  trifle ;  it  was  a 
“  plague-spot  ”  ;  it  was  “  bottomless  and  cancerous ;  a  putrescence 
through  the  constitution  of  the  people  was  indicated  by  this  galled 
place.”  As  the  correspondents  of  the  Telegraph  had  been  the 
means  of  furnishing  Mr.  Ruskin  with  this  charming  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  the  “  putrescence  ”  of  all  English  society  (that  is,  of  all 
English  society  except  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph ),  he  might  have  had.  some  mercy  upon 
them.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  lives  in  a  region  above  the  need 
of  compliment.  A  schoolmaster,  of  course,  may  tell  his  boys 
that  they  are  all  corrupt  and  ignorant,  without  insolence. 
It  is  only  as  coming  from  those  of  our  fellow-men  who  are 
not  infinitely  wiser  or  holier  than  ourselves  that  such  expres¬ 
sions  are  insulting.  Correspondents  of  the  Telegraph  should 
therefore  be  flattered  by  Mr.  Ruslan’s  condescending  to  tell  them 
that  what  strikes  him  in  all  their  letters  is  their  total  “  inappre¬ 
hension  of  the  breadth  and  connection  of  the  question,  and.  the 
general  resistance  to  and  stubborn  rejection  of  the  abstract  ideas  of 
sonsliip  and  slavery.”  In  short,  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
grovelling  stupidity.  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  an  airy  contempt  for  these 
poor  dull  creatures,  proceeds,  after  this  bit  of  nonsense  about 
abstract  ideas,  to  throw  them  a  few  crumbs  of  true  wisdom. 
He  translates  a  bit  of  Xenophon  for  them,  just  to  show  how 
infinitely  inferior  modern  Englishmen  are  to  pagan  Greeks, 
to  say  nothing  of  mediaeval  Christians.  He  appears  to  hold  out  a 
hope  that,  if  we  all  become  very  humble,  we  may  in  time  return 
to  the  system  illustrated  by  the  story  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose, 
where  the  Highland  laird  had  clansmen  instead  of  candlesticks. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  us  too 
far  gone  to  be  even  worth  much  preaching.  There  is,  indeed,  as 
he  informs  us  at  considerable  length,  one  gentleman,  named 
Ruskin,  who  is  always  well  served,  and  we  presume  that  one 
fragment  of  society  is  therefore  not  corrupt ;  but  we  fear  that  he 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  discover  enough  righteous  men  to  serve 
as  salt  for  maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  iState. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
fantastic  arrogance.  We  consider  it  to  be  a  providential  armour 
against  contempt,  designed  for  excellent  purposes.  Political 
economists  are  apt  to  be  too  dogmatic,  and  occasionally  to  mistake 
certain  arbitrary  arrangements  for  irreversible  laws.  The  very  nature 
of  their  logical  methods  often  leads  them  to  fancy  that  they  can 
apply  theorems,  founded  upon  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  hypothesis, 
to  the  actually  complicated  phenomena  of  society.  There  are 
many  instances  in  which  statements  have  been  laid  down  as  scien¬ 
tific  truths,  which  require  much  qualification  before  they  can  be 
accepted  as  practically  true.  The  leading  minds  are  indeed  well 
aware  of  the  necessary  limitation  of  their  own  doctrines.  But 
vulgar  writers  are  only  too  apt  to  pick  up  a  few  phrases  about 
supply  and  demand,  or  the  laws  of  exchange,  and  talk  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  on  the  strength  of  them.  Many  people  fancy 
themselves  to  be  great  philosophers  because  they  have  learnt  the 
fashion  of  preaching  free  trade,  and  imagine  that  the  one  doctrine 
of  political  economy  is  that  free  trade  is  a  good  thing.  As 
against  these  mock  philosophers,  and  even  against  some  real 
philosophers,  men  like  Mr.  Ruskin  are  very  useful.  They  secure 
the  discussion  of  points  that  are  too  often  taken  for  granted.  If 
Mr.  Ruskin  were  capable  of  close  and  systematic  reasoning  he 
would  not  be  always  giving  random  blows  at  sound  doctrines  ; 
but  lie  would  also  be  tempted  to  fall  into  the  ordinary  tracks,  and. 
would  therefore  miss  some  accidental  good  hits.  If  he  knew  what 
intellectual  modesty  means,  he  would  occasionally  submit  to  be 
taught  by  men  of  greater  ability  and  knowledge  than  himself.  As 
it  is,  he  blunders  and  buzzes  about,  very  often  dashing  himself 
wildly  against  a  stone  wall,  but  sometimes  also  planting  a  sting 
in  a  vulnerable  part.  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  his  energy  are 
perhaps  thrown  away,  but  the  hundredth  part  of  the  energy  of 
a  man  of  such  genuine,  though  disjointed,  ability  is  still  useful. 
It  makes  his  powerful  antagonists  moro  careful,  and  may  upset 
weakness  altogether.  It  is  useful  to  practise  occasionally  against 
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a  boxer  who  hits  out  very  hard  with  a  total  want  of  science. 
Good  men  are  put  on  their  guard,  and  pretenders  exposed. 

In  the  present  case,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  telling  Mr. 
Muslim,  as  be  has  told  the  Daily  Telegraph,  that  he  is  talking 
nonsense.  He  raves  about  the  “law  of  supply  and  demand” 
without  apparently  knowing  or  caring  what  that  so-called  law 
really  is.  That  law  is  certainly  not,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  that 
if  things  arc  left  to  themselves  a  supply  of  any  desired  article  will 
be  certainly  obtained ;  and  his  ingenious  argument,  that  a  child 
might  erv  for  the  moon  for  a  long  time  without  finding  the  supply 
equal  to  the  demand,  is  therefore  beside  the  point.  It  certainly  is  a 
doctrine  of  most  political  economists  that,  if  things  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  supply  will  adjust  itself 
to  the  demand  most  advantageously  without  government  or  other 
interference.  And  it  is  probably  this  doctrine  which  Mr.  liuskin 
intends  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  which,  under  that 
name,  rouses  his  wrath  as  a  red  flag  excites  a  bull.  It  is  natural 
and  not  discreditable  to  a  man  whose  feelings  are  stronger  than 
his  powers  of  reasoning,  that  he  should  be  annoyed  at  any  doctrine 
from  which  it  results  that  everything  cannot  be  put  right  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  or  a  clap  of  thunder,  but  that  some  things  must 
be  left  to  the  slow  operation  of  general  social  improvement.  There 
is  a  school  which  has  only  two  remedies  for  everything.  The  first 
is  the  recommendation  that  everybody  should  begin  to  act  upon 
an  entirely  different  set  of  motives ;  which  might  be  excellent 
advice  if  it  were  practicable.  The  second  is,  that  Government 
should  put  things  straight ;  which  might,  again,  be  excellent  advice 
if  carried  a  step  further,  and  if  Government  were  told  how  to  put 
things  straight.  Mr.  liuskin,  however,  should  be  above  this  kind 
of  platitude ;  and,  as  he  is  so  very  indignant  that  things  should 
be  let  alone,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him  some  fertile 
suggestion.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  we  are  too  “putrescent”  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  suggestions.  At  any  rate,  the  nearest 
approach  to  one  that  we  can  find  is  a  dogmatic  statement 
that  there  are  t-wo,  and  only  two,  varieties  of  servitude 
not  degrading.  The  first  is  “  a  sound,  wholesome,  thorough¬ 
going  slavery,  which  is  the  heathen  plan  ” ;  the  second — which, 
it  appears,  is  the  Christian  way — is  to  bring  up  your  ser¬ 
vant  from  a  child,  that  he  may  become  a  son  to  you  at  the 
last.  The  British  public,  as  represented  by  the  Telegraph  corre¬ 
spondents,  naturally  kicked  a  good  deal  at  these  suggestions.  The 
“  wholesome  thoroughgoing”  slavery  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
domestics,  and  masters  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  raise  their  own 
servants.  In  fact,  to  young  persons  about  to  marry,  it  seems  to  be 
rather  hard  advice.  In  order  to  get  a  useful  set  of  servants  by 
the  time  you  are  forty,  you  must  apparently  lay  in  a  stock  of 
children  when  you  are  five-and-twentv.  Servants  will  take  at 
least  as  long  to  ripen  as  port  wine,  and  they  will  give  a  good  deal 
more  trouble  during  the  process.  Worst  of  all,  when  they  come 
of  age,  they  may  set  up  for  themselves,  unless  you  maintain  part 
of  the  “sound  wholesome  slavery  ”  plan  as  well.  And  Mr.  liuskin 
accordingly  remarked  with  great  shrewdness  that  one  con¬ 
siderable  branch  of  the  difficulty  was  in  the  power  of  your 
servants  to  leave  you,  and  recommended  the  Telegraph  to  drive 
this  point  well  home.  What  his  own  solution  of  the  difficulty 
might  be  did  not  appear — probably  a  law  making  twenty  years’ 
notice  necessary  before  either  party  could  end  the  connection. 

Whatever  Sir.  liuskin  may  say,  there  is  a  third  kind  of  servi¬ 
tude  preferable  to  either  of  these  plans — namely,  the  very  simple 
one  of  considering  the  transaction  as  a  commercial  bargain.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  if  one  man  contracts  to  black  another  man’s 
shoes,  they  should  not  both  respect  each  other.  The  only  danger 
is  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  England,  the  master  demands 
servility  for  his  money,  or  when,  as  often  happens  in  America, 
the  servant  foolishly  considers  his  task  degrading.  Whether  it  is 
in  fact  true  that  this  relation  is  now  causing  more  than 
usual  discontent,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  We  cannot 
have  statistics  of  the  number  of  servants  given  to  laziness  and 
dishonesty,  and  the  number  of  mistresses  given  to  nagging.  In 
the  absence  of  any  definite  facts,  a  mere  gush  of  grumbling  proves 
nothing.  Every  one  not  singularly  unlucky  must  know  of  many 
cases  where  service  has  produced  mutual  respect  and  kindness, 
and  a  general  rechauffe  of  all  the  traditional  stories  with  which 
from  time  immemorial  good  housewives  have  lamented  over  bad 
servants  really  teaches  us  nothing.  If  it  is  true  that  good  servants 
are  rarer,  the  explanation  is  probably  simple.  Emigration  and 
manufacturing  prosperity  have  lately  told  strongly  upon  the 
labour  market ;  they  have  doubtless  attracted  many  servants, 
whose  places  have  been  filled  up  from  an  inferior  class.  In  time 
that  class  will  probably  become  refined,  or,  if  the  effect  on  popu¬ 
lation  is  permanent,  we  may  learn  to  do  with  fewer  servants.  In 
any  case  we  shall  be  content  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  time  and  good 
sense,  and  shall  be  ready,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Buskin’s  Jeremiads, 
to  allow  the  supply  in  this  case  to  adapt  itself  spontaneously  to 
the  demand. 

THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

NLY  extreme  rashness  would  venture  at  this  moment  to 
forecast  the  course  of  American  politics.  From  month  to 
month,  almost  from  day  to  day,  some  new  and  unexpected  turn 
occurs ;  some  new  incident  affects  the  intentions  of  parties  or  the 
plans  of  the  Government,  or  some  inlluence  hitherto  suppressed 
gains  a  temporary  ascendancy,  and  disturbs  the  calculations  of 
those  who  have  been  confident  enough  to  form  any  predictions 
even  of  the  immediate  future.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to 


foresee  from  week  to  week  what  may  happen,  but  it  is  no 
easy  matter  correctly  to  understand  even  that  phase  of  poli¬ 
tical  combinations  which  is  actually  before  our  eyes.  Northern 
politics  and  parties  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  transition  very 
difficult  of  analysis ;  and,  concerning  the  condition  of  the  South, 
the  material  state  of  the  country,  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  powers,  we  are  able  to  obtain  only 
very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  information.  This  alone  is  clear— 
that  the  future  of  the  Union  in  general,  and  of  the  conquered  States 
in  particular,  is  at  this  moment  wholly  uncertain ;  that  different 
principles  and  conflicting  schemes  of  policy  are  contending  for 
ascendancy,  and  that  no  one  can  pretend  to  feel  assured  to  whom, 
or  to  what  views,  the  mastery  will  ultimately  belong. 

The  actual  position  of  the  South,  material,  social,  and  political, 
is  full  of  misery,  alarm,  and  perplexity ;  but  the  course  of  events 
is  so  different  in  different  States  that  no  general  description  would 
apply  to  the  whole  country.  The  Border  States — those  we  mean 
which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  adhered  during  the  war  to  the 
Northern  cause — have  escaped  the  sufferings  of  invasion  and  of 
conquest,  but  have  not  escaped  altogether  the  inflictions  of  military 
tyranny.  Life  and  heart  have  been  so  long  and  so  completely 
crushed  out  of  Maryland,  that  we  hear  very  little  of  any  extreme 
exercise  of  Federal  despotism  in  that  State,  and  as  little  of  any 
resistance  to  the  pleasure  of  the  dominant  party.  Slavery  was 
abolished  by  an  enactment  forced  on  the  State  by  Federal 
authority,  and  carried  by  a  comparatively  small  majority  of  the 
people,  military  force  and  systematic  terrorism  having  been 
employed  to  keep  the  Democratic  majority  from  the  polls. 
Missouri  is  gradually  settling  down  from  a  state  of  unintelligible 
and  lawless  chaos,  in  which  murder  and  outrage  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Kentucky,  having  unexpectedly  refused  her 
consent  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  United  States’  Consti¬ 
tution  which  would  have  abolished  slavery  throughout  the  Union, 
and  having  made  no  alteration  in  her  municipal  laws,  is  still 
legally  a  Slave  State ;  but  the  protection  afforded  by  the  military 
to  rebellious  and  runaway  slaves  has  made  slavery  no  more  than  a 
name,  and  has  filled  the  Southern  comities  of  the  adjoining  Free 
States  with  negro  refugees,  to  the  no  small  disgust  and  alarm  of 
the  people,  who  are  justified  by  abundant  statistics  in  regarding 
the  free  negro  as  a  burden  and  a  nuisance.  Federal  commanders 
have  in  many  instances  been  accused  of  illegal  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  electors,  but  the  Governor  appears  to  have  acted 
with  a  courage  and  honesty  not  usual  of  late  years,  and  the  actual 
result  of  the  Congressional  elections  is  said  to  be  unfavourable  to 
the  llepublicans.  In  the  States  belonging  to  the  late  Confederacy 
slavery  is  virtually  abolished  by  martial  law,  and  will  be  abolished 
by  the  new  State  Constitutions  as  fast  as  Conventions  are  suffered 
to  be  held,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  begin.  In  other 
respects,  the  political  condition  of  the  various  States  differs  very 
widely,  ranging  from  mere  subjection  to  Federal  supremacy  down 
to  a  tyranny  as  severe  as  that  of  General  Butler.  Mississippi  has 
been  permitted  to  choose  her  Convention ;  and  that  Convention 
has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future,  and  it  has  shown  great  wisdom  and  moderation  in  the 
use  of  the  powers  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  exercise.  It  has 
frankly  accepted  the  necessity  of  revoking  the  ordinance  of  Seces¬ 
sion,  and  abolishing  slavery;  but  it  has  confirmed  all  laws  not  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  well  as  all  j  udieial  sentences, 
passed  under  the  late  rule,  and  enacted  that  no  citizen  shall  be 
called  in  question  or  deprived  of  political  rights  for  participation 
in  the  so-called  rebellion.  Alabama  is  also  quiet,  and  tolerably 
happy  under  the  rule  of  a  wise  and  moderate  Governor.  Mr. 
Parsons  is  an  excellent  type  of  a  class  of  Southerners  whose  exist¬ 
ence  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  of  a  Unionist  or  Northern  party  in  the 
South,  ready  to  join  the  Federals  on  their  advance.  He  was 
always  a  partisan  of  Southern  rights  and  Southern  institutions, 
but  he  was  also  a  lover  of  the  Union.  He  opposed  Secession  to 
the  last ;  but  when  Secession  was  legally  resolved  on  by  the  State, 
he  recognised  the  duty  of  obeying  the  Government  to  which  his 
allegiance  was  due,  and  while  he  refused  office  under  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  he  remained  loyal  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  Fervently 
and  avowedly  hoping  for  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  he  was  far  too 
good  a  citizen  to  desire  the  subjugation  of  his  State.  That  subjuga¬ 
tion  accomplished,  he  is  earnestly  desirous  to  restore  her  to  her  place 
and  her  rights  in  the  Union.  A  better  man  could  not  have  been 
chosen  for  the  office;  and  if  all  the  Provisional  Governors  of  the 
South  were  of  the  same  type,  the  task  of  reconstruction  would  be  a 
peaceful  and  comparatively  easy  one.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  nominees  are  simply  Southern  exiles;  hating 
the  Southern  people  more  bitterly  than  does  the  bitterest  Yankee, 
and  more  hateful  to  them,  as  renegades,  than  any  Northerner  could 
have  been.  Under  such  men  Texas  and  North  Carolina  grow 
constantly  more  disaffected  and  angry.  But  the  worst  case  of  all 
is  that  of  Tennessee.  In  that  State  alone  the  full  bitterness  of 
civil  war  was  felt.  There  a  Northern  party  existed,  which  re¬ 
sisted  the  Secessionist  majority  not  only  at  the  ballot-box  but  in 
the  field,  and  suffered  as  a  small  minority  always  suffers  in  a  civil 
contest  envenomed  by  foreign  invasion.  Restored  to  domination 
by  the  Federal  conquest,  these  men  were  eager  to  avenge  their 
wrongs.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  Military  Governor,  fully  sympathized 
with  them,  and  not  only  gave  them  absolute  political  control  of 
the  State  by  measures  so  lawless  that  Congress  rejected  the  Pre¬ 
sidential  vote  of  Tennessee,  but  winked  at  outrages  which  it  was 
his  first  duty  to  repress.  Matters  grew  much  worse  when  the 
disbandment  of  the  Confederate  armies  sent  the  soldiers  back  to 
their  homes.  The  Unionists  in  many  cases  attacked  their 
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houses,  or  -waylaid  and  murdered  them  on  their  return ;  and  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Johnson  not  only  did  not  repress,  hut  openly  en¬ 
couraged,  the  work  of  murderous  revenge.  This  man  is,  beyond 
comparison,  the  very  worst  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  is  that  Parson  Brownlow  who — himself  a  Southerner 
and  once  the  most  violent  of  pro-slavery  orators — was  not  ashamed 
to  outdo  the  most  savage  of  New  England  preachers  in  invoking 
tire  and  sword  against  his  countrymen.  He  it  was  whose  im¬ 
precation  of  “  Greek  tire  for  the  masses  and  Hell  tire  for  the 
leaders  ”  struck  all  Europe  with  horror,  and  disgusted  whatever 
sense  of  decency  and  self-respect  was  left  in  America.  The 
appointment  of  such  a  man  to  any  government — and  especially  to 
the  government  of  Tennessee — was  in  itself  a  heinous  crime.  The 
fate  of  the  people  under  his  absolute  rule  can  easily  he  conceived  ; 
it  could  not  easily  he  described. 

Besides  the  civil  Governors,  appointed  with  provisional  autho¬ 
rity  to  administer  public  affairs  and  superintend  the  reconstruction 
of  State  government  in  the  Southern  States,  there  are  two  other 
classes  of  authorities,  each  exercising  a  very  wide,  very  ill-defined, 
and  wholly  independent  jurisdiction,  at  whose  mercy  the  Southern 
people  hold  their  property  and  their  liberty,  if  not  their  lives. 
Every  considerable  district  is  subject  to  a  General  in  military  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  this  officer,  representing  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
character  of  conqueror,  assumes  all  the  powers  and  all  the  license 
which  conquerors  are  wont  to  exercise  in  a  country  subject  to 
martial  law.  He  prescribes  to  the  people  what  they  may  and 
may  not  do ;  he  determines  whether  or  not  a  meeting  may  be 
held ;  he  takes  upon  himself,  if  he  thinks  tit,  the  police  of  the 
cities ;  he  may,  if  he  thinks  the  Governor  too  lax  in  his  policy, 
interfere  with  the  polling,  arrest  obnoxious  candidates  or  voters 
suspected  of  disaffection ;  and,  in  short,  he  may  do,  and  does,  exactly 
what  he  pleases.  The  comfort  and  freedom  of  the  people  depend 
in  most  cases  more  upon  the  temper  of  the  General  in  command 
than  on  the  character  of  the  Governor.  If  the  former  is  harsh  and 
capricious,  they  are  harassed  by  incessant  vexations,  and  are  kept  in 
constant  fear  of  arrest  and  imprisonment.  If  he  is  sensible  and 
temperate,  they  may  live  as  securely  and  contentedly  as  men  used 
to  freedom  can  live  under  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror.  Under  the 
rule  of  General  Canby,  Mobile  is  little  vexed  with  military  inter¬ 
ference,  and  seems  to  be  resuming  something  of  its  old  character; 
Charleston,  under  a  General  of  an  opposite  disposition,  suffers  a 
very  reign  of  terror.  Some  Generals  keep  the  negroes,  who  are  now 
disposed  to  idleness  and  riot,  in  strict  subjection  ;  others  encourage 
them  to  insult, threaten,  and  outrage  the  whites.  Below  the  General 
comes  the  Provost-Marshal,  who  performs  the  duty  of  a  military 
chief  of  police,  whose  powers  of  vexation  are  unlimited,  and  whose 
discretion,  within  his  own  district,  is  subject  to  very  little  control. 
In  one  county  one  system  prevails,  another  in  the  next ;  an  act 
perfectly  innocent  in  Mobile  may  entail  heavy  punishment  in  New 
Orleans.  Then  comes  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  which  takes  charge 
of  the  negro’s  interests,  and  assumes  jurisdiction  in  every  case 
where  these  are  affected,  manifesting,  according  to  universal  com¬ 
plaint  and  pretty  strong  evidence,  an  extravagant  partiality  for  its 
proteges,  both  in  the  principles  of  its  procedure  and  in  the  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  negro  testimony.  These  three  powers— the  Pro¬ 
visional  Governor,  the  Military  Commandaut,  and  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  —  exercise  absolute  authority  within  their  respective 
spheres.  It  is  obvious  that  their  jurisdictions  will  often  overlap 
each  other,  so  as  to  involve  a  collision  of  authorities,  in  which 
the  military  officer,  disposing  of  the  superior  force,  generally 
prevails,  but  which  in  any  case  must  add  to  the  distress  of  the 
people,  the  confusion  of  affairs,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  re-establishment  of  order  and  civil  government. 

Of  course  this  state  of  things  is  provisional  only.  There  is 
probably  no  intention  in  any  quarter  to  govern  the  South  per¬ 
manently,  or  for  any  considerable  period,  by  military  force ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  negroes  will  be  permanently  placed  under 
exceptional  protection,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  peculiar 
tribunal.  Neither  course  would  be  consistent  with  American 
institutions,  or  with  the  permanent  feelings  and  ideas  of  the 
Northern  people.  Soon  or  late,  the  Southern  States  must  be 
governed  as  the  rest  of  the  Union  is  governed ;  probably  with 
more  of  Federal  interference  and  less  of  State  independence  than 
heretofore,  but  in  the  main  by  local  laws  and  by  Legislatures 
freely  chosen.  All  notions  of  permanently  excluding  from  civil 
rights  the  majority  of  the  white  population,  whether  by  a  test 
oath  or  by  a  proscription  based  on  their  past  conduct,  are  too 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Republican  institutions,  and  we  must  in 
fairness  add,  to  the  spirit  of  American  democracy,  to  have  any 
extensive  or  lasting  prevalence ;  and  they  seem  already  to  have 
been  abandoned  by  all  parties.  For  the  present,  no  doubt,  the 
majority  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Federal  Government  distrusts  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  situation,  and  adapt  their  constitutions  to  the  new  order 
of  things ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  means  of  influencing 
elections  which  have  been  freely  employed  already  in  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Tennessee,  will  be  used  to  ensure  the  adoption  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  conquerors  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  restored  States.  The  process  of  recon¬ 
struction  will  probably  be  that  employed  in  Mississippi  and  else¬ 
where — namely,  the  convocation  of  State  Conventions,  to  amend 
the  Constitutions  and  repeal  the  ordinances  of  Secession.  This 
course  is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  America,  where  a  Convention 
is  the  regular  method  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
exercised  in  the  last  resort  to  effect  purposes  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  powers  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  legislative  assemblies.  The 


latter,  limited  by  the  Constitution,  whether  of  the  State  or  the 
Union,  have  not,  even  within  their  own  sphere,  that  “  omni¬ 
potence  ”  which  we  attribute  to  Parliament,  and  which  does,  in 
some  sense,  belong  to  a  Convention  legally  summoned.  The  course 
pursued  is  probably  the  most  nearly  constitutional,  and  certainly 
the  most  popular,  of  any  that  it  was  open  to  the  President  to 
adopt. 

In  determining  the  fate  of  the  South,  the  conditions  of  restora¬ 
tion,  and  the  treatment  of  the  States  and  of  individuals,  the  final 
decision  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  President.  Congress  can 
pass  no  law  that  would  compel  him  to  adopt  any  particular  course, 
neither  can  it  materially  impede,  except  at  a  single  point,  that 
which  he  may  prefer.  Great  as  have  been  the  usurpations  and 
encroachments  of  the  Federal  power  at  the  expense  of  the  States, 
wide  and  important  as  has  been  the  extension  of  its  originally 
limited  jurisdiction,  the  circumstances  and  the  manner  of  that 
extension  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  those  encroachments  have 
been  such  that  the  additional  power  acquired  has  fallen  almost 
entirely  to  the  share  of  the  Executive.  Congress  has  sometimes 
exceeded  its  rights,  and  has  passed  laws  in  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution;  but  it  has  done  so  at  the  invitation  of  the  President,  and  its 
acts  have  derived  validity  from  his  authority  rather  than  from  its 
own.  It  is  hardly  more  powerful  now  than  in  i860,  while  the 
President  has  stretched  his  authority  to  an  extent  little  short  of  a 
dictatorship.  The  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  South,  the  character 
of  the  Constitutions  which  must  be  adopted  by  the  submitting 
States,  are  entirely  at  his  discretion.  But  a  period  will  come  at 
which  Congress  might,  perhaps,  interfere  with  effect.  The  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  each  State  must  present  themselves,  to  ask 
for  admission ;  and  upon  their  request  a  contest  might  arise  in 
which  the  party  opposed  to  the  President  might,  if  strong 
enough,  force  him  to  reconsider  his  policy.  It  might  refuse  to 
admit  the  applicants  until  new  conditions  had  been  fulfilled ;  and 
in  this  way  it  might  compel  him  to  impose  severer  terms  on  the 
South,  though  it  could  hardly  extort  more  favourable  terms  than 
he  chose  to  grant. 

Perhaps  this  consideration  may  explain  what  is  said  to  be  the 
tendency  of  parties  at  the  North.  It  wouldseem  that  the  strongest 
opposition  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  policy  proceeds  from  a  section  of  his 
own  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Sumner  and  Chief  Justice  Chase. 
These  extreme  Republicans  desire  to  enforce  the  political  equality 
of  the  negroes,  as  a  condition  of  the  readmission  of  the  seceding 
States  to  Federal  privileges;  an  exaction  which  is  resisted  by  the 
more  moderate  Republicans,  and  which  appears  to  be,  and  pro¬ 
bably  is,  altogether  repugnant  to  Mr.  Johnson  himself.  Ho  is,  it 
must  be  remembered,  a  Southerner  by  birth,  and  was,  up  to  1 860, 
a  passionate  advocate  of  slavery;  and  though  he  has  taken  the 
Northern  side  in  the  war,  and  risen  to  power  on  Republican 
support,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  has  so  completely  adopted  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Abolitionists  as  to  wish  to 
give  the  franchise  to  the  negro,  and  thereby  make  him  the 
equal,  and  in  some  Southern  States  the  master,  of  the  white  man. 
The  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party,  coupled  with  the 
prospect  of  the  reappearance  of  the  Democratic  Southern  dele¬ 
gation  in  Congress,  has  given  new  strength  and  importance  to  the 
Democrats  of  the  North.  Their  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  do  the 
best  they  can  for  their  old  friends  and  allies;  to  secure,  if  possible, 
at  once  the  freedom  of  the  Southern  people  and  the  municipal 
rights  of  the  States  (State-rights,  in  their  old  sense,  being  hope¬ 
lessly  lost),  and  the  safety  of  the  captive  leaders  who  were  once 
their  personal  and  political  associates.  The  most  hopeful  symptom 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  disposition  said  to  have  been 
shown  by  the  Democrats  to  support  Mr.  Johnson,  as  the  opponent 
of  the  extreme  “  Radical  ”  section.  A  coalition  between  the  old 
friends  of  the  South  and  the  moderate  section  of  the  victorious 
party  offers  a  better  prospect  for  the  vanquished  people  than  could 
be  expected  from  any  other  event.  The  Democrats  are  not  strong 
enough  to  extort  from  the  President  more  favourable  terms  than 
he  is  disposed  to  grant ;  and  if  they  should  make  the  attempt, 
and  persist  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  they  might  not 
improbably  effect  a  forced  reconciliation  between  the  two 
Republican  sections,  greatly  at  the  expenso  of  the  South. 
But,  united  with  the  Presidential  party,  they  would  be 
secure  of  victory  over  the  Abolitionists,  and  would  probably  be 
able  to  modify  the  worst  parts  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  policy 
—  his  proscription  of  the  richer  Southerners  a3  a  class,  and 
his  vindictive  severity  towards  the  Confederate  leaders.  In  the 
present  utter  prostration  and  helplessness  of  the  South,  this  seems 
to  be  the  last  hope  that  remains  of  averting  the  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  which  must  follow  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Messrs. 
Chase  and  Simmer,  or  of  moderating  the  harshness  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
administration ;  and  it  would  be  a  deplorable  error  should  impa¬ 
tience  or  irritation  induce  the  Democratic  leaders  to  break  finally 
with  the  Government,  so  long  as  there  remains  any  prospect  of 
influencing  for  good  the  course  of  the  one  man  on  whose  personal 
will  and  judgment  the  destiny  of  a  brave  and  most  unhappy  people 
seems  to  depend. 


TI1E  ALPINE  SEASON. 

milE  popularity  of  the  two  papers  on  Alpine  subjects  lately 
JL  read  at  Birmingham  can  hardly  be  considered  as  due  to  their 
severely  scientific  spirit.  The  first  of  them  was  certainly  most 
interesting  to  those  who  care  for  the  geography  of  the  chain  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  Mr.  Reilly’s  map  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
\  skill  and  patience.  In  the  second,  as  far  as  the  meagre  newspaper 
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report  allows  a  reader  to  conjecture,  Mr.  Whymper  seems  to  liave 
adopted  a  system  of  geological  classification  hitherto  not  generally 
in  use,  and  to  have  conceived  of  all  rock  formation  as  simply 
dividing  itself  into  the  two  great  natural  orders  of  red  and  grey. 
It  is  possible  that  even  the  crowd  of  savctns  were  attracted  in 
some  degree  by  the  desire  to  see  a  gentleman  who  was  very 
nearly  killed  at  so  great  a  height  above  the  sea.  But  Alpine 
climbing  is  happily  one  of  the  occupations  in  which  those  who 
care  for  science  may  meet  on  friendly  terms  those,  who  neither 
know  nor  care  anything  about  it.  The  same  peak  may  be 
climbed  from  motives  signally  different ;  and  whether  the  young 
gentleman  in  Longfellow’s  poem  who  carried  the  banner  with 
the  proud  but  ungrammatical  device  was  fired  by  a  love  of 
simple  adventure,  or  bent  upon  investigating  some  private  glacier 
theory,  no  mortal  man  can  say.  There  are  no  two  better 
climbers  than  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  but 
there  are  none  who  seem  to  have  laid  themselves  out  for  more  dif¬ 
ferent  trains  of  thought  upon  reaching  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
The  Professor  sits  down  on  a  crag,  and  begins  to  think  that,  as  no 
substance  in  nature  is  perfectly  hard,  a  mountain  must  sink  in  course 
of  time,  if  it  be  only  left  to  itselt,  by  the  mere  force  of  terrestrial 
gravitation.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  gets  to  the  top  of  the  arduous 
Rothhorn,  and  finds  it  abominably  cold.  “  As  for  ozone,”  he  says, 
“  if  any  existed  in  the  atmosphere,  it  was  a  greater  fool  than  I 
take  it  for.”  Every  man  to  his  taste.  Happily  the  world  of 
adventure  is  large  enough  to  hold  them  all. 

The  season  of  1865  has  been  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of 
Alpine  ascents.  Except  during  the  month  of  August,  the  weather 
has  been  generally  fine,  though  a  little  unsettled  at  first.  The 
hero  of  the  early  portion  of  t£e  summer  was  unquestionably  Mr. 
Tuckett,  a  veteran  in  the  art  of  climbing,  who,  with  two  com¬ 
panions,  devoted  himself  to  the  district  of  eastern  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol  with  a  resolute  pertinacity  which  left  hardly  a 
peak  unexplored  which  came  in  his  way.  The  list  of  his  trophies 
— at  the  rate  of  about  three  or  four  a  week — is  longer  than  we 
should  like  to  .print,  or  indeed  to  attempt  to  spell;  but  they 
included  the  Pizzo  di  Verona,  the  Pizzo  della  Mare,  and  the  Piz 
Urlaun — the  last  a  mountain  of  about  1 1,000  feet  in  height,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  climbed  seventy  years  ago,  and.  certainly 
has  not  been  ascended  since.  The  next  series  of  ascents 
by  which  the  year  has  been  distinguished  was  that  of  Mr.  Moore. 
After  accomplishing  safely  the  Sesia  Joch  audthe  Pigne  d’Arolla — 
which  last  was  again  climbed  in  August — he  set  himself  to  the 
attack  of  the  beautiful  pyramid  of  the  Gabelhorn,  an  extremely 
difficult  and  hitherto  unclimbed  mountain  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pennine  range,  and,  in  company  with  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  added 
it  to  the  list  of  victim  peaks.  Mr.  Wkymper  about  the  same  time 
began  work  in  royal  style.  He  conquered  the  Grand  Cornier, 
went  off  to  the  Dent  Blanche — which  but  one  Englishman  ever 
trod  before— then  turned  towards  the  Mont  Blanc  range  and 
assailed  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  and  scaled  it,  and  afterwards  the 
Ruinette,  with  great  daring  and  success.  One  more  great  trophy 
remained  to  be  seized  in  the  region  of  Chamouny.  Next  to  the 
Matterhorn,  the  Aiguille  Verte  had  till  this  year  the  greatest 
reputation  for  difficulty  of  any  peak  in  Switzerland.  It  occupies  a 
westerly  position  among  the  chain  of  sharp  gigantic  rocks  which 
continue  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  and  which  the  tourist,  on  his 
way  to  the  well-known  Jardin,  almost  shudders  at  the  mere  thought 
of  ascending.  The  Aiguille  Verte  has  many  times  been  tried 
without  success ;  the  length  and  tediousness  of  its  snow  couloirs 
were  such  as  to  make  it  seem  almost  hopeless  to  reach  the  top, 
and  descend  again,  in  the  day.  Mr,  Wliymper  slept  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rocks,  ascended  from  the  right-hand  side,  worked  his  way 
up  by  couloir  and  arete  alternately,  and  was  at  the  top  by  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Hudson  made  the 
ascent  again,  but  began  it  from  a  more  southerly  direction,  and 
succeeded  only  with  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  summit.  The 
Aiguille  de  Bionassay  was  ascended  in  July  by  Mr.  Buxton,  and 
the  Trelatele  last  year  by  Mr.  Reilly.  Thus  the  great  “  lions  ”  of 
the  district  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  tamed  by  the  per¬ 
severance  of  Englishmen ;  but  there  is  plenty  more  work  to  be 
done,  in  this  region  of  twenty  miles  square,  by  those  who  have 
time  and  strength  to  give  to  it. 

Upon  the  disastrous  Matterhorn  accident  but  little  now  re¬ 
mains  to  be  added.  The  discussion  which  was  carried  on  with 
regard  to  it  in  the  daily  journals  contributed  even  less  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  such  discussions  usually  do,  and 
all  that  it  was  really  necessary  to  say  was  said  in  the  first  letter 
which  appeared  from  the  Secreta.y' of  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is 
questionable  whether  advice  upon  the  dangers  of  rock  and  ice  can 
be  profitably  given  by  correspondents  who^ confess  that  they  have 
never  climbed  snow  mountains  themselves,  and  experience  from 
the  Pyrenees  is  about  as  useful  for  the  Matte-,  horn  as  experience 
from  Ben  Nevis.  The  Times  itself  persisted  hi  misunderstanding 
the  subject,  and  in  ignoring,  what  is  rea’ly  most  to  the  point,  the 
statistics  of  Alpine  accidents.  When  the  leading  journal  can  state, 
in  an  article  on  the  Monte  Rosa  disaster,  that  '•  there  are  ways  of 
meeting  even  an  avalanche,”  one  smiles  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea,  but  pities  the  position  of  the  public  who  probably  believe  it. 
The  real  effect  of  the  accident  itself  has  been  to  stimulate  enter¬ 
prise,  and  to  crowd  Zermatt  to  overflowing.  There  are  many  more 
men  who  look  forward  now  to  ascending  the  fatal  mountain  than 
there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Nothing  has  come  of 
the  examination  of  the  Taugwalds  in  regard  to  the  piecing  of  the 
rope,  and  how  it  came  about  that  the  one  link  which  broke  was 
composed  of  the  weaker  cord  it  is  beyond  conjecture  to  discover. 


One  thing,  however,  is  nearly  certain,  that  the  cruel  suspicion 
under  which  the  elder  Taugwakl  for  some  time  lav,  of  having  cut 
the  rope  at  the  critical  moment,  is  wholly  undeserved.  A  Swiss 
poet  who  wrote  a  serai- dramatic  version  of  the  story  had  the 
coolness  to  embody  the  suspicion  in  his  poem,  and  record  it  as 
an  undoubted  historic  fact.  The  idea,  however,  has  been 
completely  abandoned  by  all  except  the  Chamouny  guides,  who 
may  be  understood  to  hold  it  as  it  were  professionally,  as  part  of 
their  long-standing  jealousy  against  their  rivals  of  German  Swit¬ 
zerland.  So  far  did  it  proceed,  a  few  weeks  after  the  accident,  that 
the  Chamouny  men  refused  to  go  on  an  expedition  in  which  the 
father  and  son  were  to  be  engaged ;  whereupon  a  couple  of  English 
travellers  engaged  the  Taugwalds  and  turned  off  the  Frenchmen, 
and  thus  gave  them  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  subject  of  national 
jealousies.  One  more  episode  in  connection  with  the  accident 
deserves  to  bo  recorded.  The  search  for  the  fourth  of  the  missing- 
bodies  having  proved  ineffectual,  a  project  was  conceived  than 
which  perhaps  none  in  all  the  history  of  adventure  was  ever 
more  extraordinary.  A  distinguished  mountaineer  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  little  hotel  of  Zermatt  with  three  thousand  feet  of 
rope.  The  huge  bundle  half  filled  the  house,  and  expectation  was 
roused  to  the  utmost.  He  had  actually  proposed  to  himself  to 
ascend  the  mountain  to  the  spot  where  the  accident  occurred,  to 
fasten  an  end  of  the  rope  to  the  spot,  and  to  let  himself  down 
more  than  half  a  mile  of  vertical  height  till  the  remains  of  the 
body  were  found.  The  bad  weather  of  August  prevented  the  plan 
from  being-  realized,  supposing-  it  even  possible ;  but  the  mere 
conception  is  worth  mentioning  as  one  of  absolutely  unparalleled 
boldness. 

It  is  almost  sad  to  think  that  at  last  the  Alps  are  conquered. 
The  game  is  played  out;  the  last  of  the  fortresses  has  fallen. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  higher  peaks  which  still  remains  to 
defy  the  enterprise  of  the  climber.  The  Nesthorn,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  Oberland,  was  attacked  in 
August  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  though  news  has  not 
yet  been  brought  of  its  conquest,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  having 
escaped  the  assault.  What,  it  will  be  asked,  now  remains  to  be 
done  ?  How  will  the  superabundant  energy  of  mountaineers  find 
room  to  display  itself  ?  There  are  two  methods  which  suggest 
themselves.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  much  interest  in 
finding  out  new  ways  up  the  old  mountains,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  new  ways  may  sometimes  be  easier  than  the  old.  Mont 
Blanc  was  ascended  in  June  by  Mr.  Moore,  from  the  south  side; 
and  Sir  George  Young  and  Mr.  George  succeeded  but  three  weeks 
ago  in  climbing  the  Jungfrau  from  the  direction  of  the  Wengern 
Alp.  There  was  a  considerable  interest  in  this  last  expedition  from 
the  fact  that  the  mountain  has  been  this  summer  particularly 
difficult,  the  fine  weather  of  spring  having  melted  down  the  surface 
into  slopes  so  hard  as  almost  to  resemble  ice,  and  so  smooth  that 
fresh  snow  presented  some  little  danger  of  avalanches.  There  are 
mountains  in  which  a  heavy  spring  thaw  assists  the  mountaineer. 
On  such  ridges,  for  example,  as  that  of  Monte  Rosa  or  the  Altels — 
where  one  side  presents  a  snow  face,  and  the  other  a  precipice  of 
rock — a  few  weeks  of  hot  weather  will  often  create  what  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a  kind  of  trough  or  passage  between  the  rock 
and  snow,  which  lessens,  if  not  the  difficulty,  at  all  events  the 
danger,  of  the  ascent.  A  simple  front  of  snow,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  better  for  much  melting  in  the  early  months  of 
summer,  and  the  ascents  of  the  Jungfrau  this  year  from  the  side 
of  the  Aletsc-h  glacier  were  few  and  far  between.  One  adven¬ 
turous  young  lady  attempted  the  task,  but  had  to  content  herself 
with  the  moderate  achievement  of  the  northern  Roth  Thai  Sattel. 
From  the.  Guggi  glacier,  the  side  of  the  great  mountain  wall — 
the  side  from  which  the  peasants  saw  it  who  named  it  the  Virgin, 
the  indomitable — the  mountain  had  but  once  been  assailed  before. 
The  passage  from  the  Giessen  glacier  to  the  main  bulk  of  the 
mountain  was  naturally  the  most  difficult  part;  but  it  was  success¬ 
fully  managed  by  the  gentlemen  we  have  spoken  of,  and  the  party 
joined  the  ordinary  route  not  far  below  the  summit,  ascending,  if 
we  understand  rightly  the  account,  some  way  to  the  west  of  the 
route  taken  last  autumn  by  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Grove. 

One  thing  more  will  remain  for  the  future  of  Alpine  climbing. 
When  the  mountains  are  once  well  explored  and  described,  the 
next  thing  will  be  to  ascend  them  without  the  incumbrance  of 
guides.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
urge  the  too  sudden  adoption  of  this  step,  and  none  will  bear 
higher  testimony  to  the  value  of  some  of  this  useful  class  of  men 
than  those  who  have  accomplished  the  highest  and  longest  of 
Alpine  ascents.  But  there  is,  after  all,  a  great  charm  in  being  alone 
on  a  glacier  field.  The  sensation  of  being  taken  care  of  is  a  draw¬ 
back,  however  slight,  to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of  an  enterprise. 
In  very  many  cases  it  naturally  happens  that  guides  are  of  no 
practical  use  beyond  that  of  carrying  provisions;  and  it  may 
turn  out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tyrolese  guide  the  other  day  who, 
with  something  beyond  rashness,  took  two  young  Germans  over 
a  neve  without  a  rope,  that  they  are  worse  than  of  no  use  at 
all.  All  journeys  are  probably  made  more  quickly  with  guides 
than  without ;  their  very  great  experience  will  point  out  the  best 
route  over  difficult  ground  more  surely,  and  with  greater  real  speed, 
than  the  activity  of  many  younger  men.  Again,  a  guide  will  carry 
a  knapsack  with  ease  which  would  distress  the  shoulders  of  some 
excellent  mountaineers.  But,  after  all,  the  Alpine  Club  contains 
men  as  invincible  as  Aimer,  and  men  as  big  as  Lauener.  Mont 
Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  have  been  repeatedly  ascended  without 
j  guides.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are  more  helps  to 
!  climbing  than  there  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  Govern- 
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ment  map  of  Switzerland  is  extremely  accurate,  considering  tlie 
difficulties  under  which  it  had  to  he  constructed.  The  journals  of 
the  Club  are  invaluable  to  after-comers.  Nothing  will  ever  alter  the 
arete  of  the  Ilochste  Spitze,  or  the  slope  of  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  ; 
but  it  is  something  to  he  able  to  sleep  in  a  hut  like  that  of  the 
Faulberg,  or  in  an  inn  like  that  of  Kippel,  instead  of  spending  the 
night  before  an  ascent  in  a  dripping  cave  in  the  rock,  or  at  best  in 
the  chance  accommodation  of  a  chalet.  Guides  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  signposts  are  impossible ;  but  without 
them,  if  only  the  knapsack  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  Alpine 
climbing  would  have  for  its  practised  devotees  a  considerable 
accession  of  amusement,  and,  what  is  not  unimportant,  a  consider¬ 
able  decrease  of  expense. 


JERSEY  JURATS. 

HE  island  of  Jersey  is  famous  for  its  fertility  and  its  scenery, 
for  its  cows,  its  goats,  and  its  cabbages.  The  rocks  on  the 
coast  are  very  grand,  and  the  bathing  in  the  bays  is  perfect.  The 
natives,  to  be  sure,  speak  a  detestable  patois ,  and  seem  by  their 
physiognomy  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  every  history  and  romance 
which  has  applauded  the  physical  excellence  of  the  Norman  race. 
But  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen  of  England — or,  as  they  have  it,  to 
the  Duchess  of  Normandy — is  most  fervent;  and  they  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  expenditure  in  their  island  of  some  millions  of  British 
money,  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  taxation  of  their 
industry.  They  are  proud,  too,  of  occupying  the  post  of  honour 
against  French  ambition,  and  regard  with  deep-seated  affection 
their  martello  towers  and  the  Mont-Orgueil  fort.  Such  and 
similar  facts  concerning  these  islanders  are  familiar  to  every  tourist 
who  has  dared  to  encounter  a  voyage  the  horrors  of  which,  in 
foul  weather,  rival  those  of  the  Middle  Passage.  But  there  is 
one  phenomenon  indigenous  to  Jersey  to  which  justice  has  never 
been  done  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  that  is  the  Jersey 
Jurat.  According  to  his  friends — and  they  are  not  legion — he  is  a 
man ;  but  according  to  his  foes,  he  is  “  a  being  erect  on  two  legs, 
a  monster  and  not  a  man,”  more  vile  than  a  Jersey  croppo,  and 
more  useless  than  a  Normandy  pig.  Indeed,  his  character  is  such 
that  it  would  even  be  pardonable  to  parody  the  furious  cry  of 
J udge  Jeffreys  at  the  sound  of  the  word  “  Trimmer,”  and  exclaim, 
“A  Jurat !  where  is  he  ?  Let  me  see  him.  I  have  heard  of  that 
kind  of  monster.  What  is  it  made  like  ?  ” 

We  have  no  intention  of  giving  either  an  historical  or  a  consti¬ 
tutional  sketch  of  the  Jurats  of  Jersey.  If  any  one  is  anxious 
to  investigate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Royal  Court  and  the 
States  of  the  Island,  he  can  consult  an  Encyclopedia,  Le  Lievre’s 
Guide,  or  the  Parliamentary  Blue-book  of  1859.  If  he  chooses 
to  ransack  Hansard,  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Locke  has  taken  in 
hand  to  reform,  or  it  may  be  to  exterminate,  these  Jurats,  and 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  entreaties  of  Sir  George  Grey 
and  of  the  Governor  of  the  island  have  alone  caused  him  to 
stay  his  hand.  The  Jurat  is  at  this  moment  supposed  to  be 
reforming  himself,  but  he  is  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  Indeed, 
he  is  past  all  cure,  and  requires  amputation.  But  it  is  more  to  our 
purpose  to  regard  him  in  a  less  severe  aspect.  In  former  times 
he  represented  the  good  and  venerable  citizen  who,  without  fee 
or  reward,  actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism,  made 
and  administered  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  was  chosen  from 
among  the  uptimates,  the  ancient  lords  of  the  manor,  men  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sordid  motives  which  might  actuate  the  merchant  or 
shopkeeper.  He  adjudicated  between  his  neighbours  “according  to 
the  very  right  and  j  ustiee  of  the  cause,”  untrammelled  by  authority 
or  tradition.  The  modern  Jurat  also  enjoys  no  salary,  and,  when  he 
is  content  to  leave  the  house  of  business  for  the  seat  of  judgment, 
he  seems  to  present  a  picture  of  disinterested  virtue  worthy  of  the 
ancient  discipline.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  our  faith  in  human 
perfection,  his  enemies  declare  that  he  undertakes  the  office  of 
judge  in  order  that  he  may  decide  his  own  cases,  or  those  of  his 
friends.  The  rule  of  law,  they  say,  in  the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey 
is  simple.  If  one  of  the  litigant  parties  be  a  native  and  the  other 
a  foreigner,  the  native  succeeds.  If  both  are  natives,  then  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  influence  or  friendship  among  the  Jurats ;  and 
the  solicitor  has  to  consider,  not  what  is  the  defence  of  his  client, 
but  how  many  Jurats  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  “  intimes  ” 
of  the  defendant. 

The  story  of  a  small  debate  which  came  off  in  the  Jersey  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  month  of  August  is  calculated  to  throw  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  light  on  the  Jurats  in  their  judicial  capacity.  The 
Waterworks  Bill  was  before  the  States,  and  a  clause  for  prohibiting 
the  Bailiff,  Jurats,  and  Crown  officers  from  taking  shares  in  the 
Company  came  under  discussion.  Litigation  would  of  course  arise 
between  the  Company  and  the  public,  and  therefore  the  clause  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Five  members  of  the  States  voted  for  it  and 
twenty-seven  against  it,  while  many  members  abstained  from 
voting  at  all.  One  would  imagine  that  this  was  a  fact  sufficiently 
damning,  but  it  was  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  Deputy  for 
Grouville,  who  seems  to  be  a  person  of  considerable  vigour,  said 
some  very  hard  things  of  the  twelve  Jurats,  declaring  that  five 
of  them  were  connected  with  the  banks,  four  more  were  unfitted 
through  ill-health  and  otherwise  for  the  bench,  one  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  same  hopeless  condition,  and  the  remaining  two  had 
become  “  fixtures.”  He  affirmed  that  when  the  Huissier  told  the 
recalcitrant  Jurats  “it’s  your  turn  to  sit,”  the  reply  usually  was,  “  I 
won’t  go  ” ;  and  he  recalled  a  famous  case  in  which  one  Jurat  paid 
up  a  sum  of  money  in  open  court  to  his  brother  judge,  to  enable  the 


latter  to  adj  udicate  on  a  case  in  which  both  the  gentlemen  were 
interested. "  Of  the  dozen  Jurats — who  ought  certainly  to  be 
thirteen  in  number,  on  t  he  principle  that  in  Jersey  it  takes  thirteen 
pence  to  make  a  shilling — the  most  remarkable  person  is  a  M.  de 
Quetteville.  In  his  j  udicial  capacity,  it  is  said  that  he  delights  above 
all  things  in  neglecting  to  attend  the  court  at  all,  or  in  stepping  in 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  composure  about  two  hours  behind  time. 
The  Bailiff  occasionally  grows  impatient,  and  sends  for  his  learned 
brother.  Messengers  fly  in  all  directions,  and  return  with  the 
intelligence  that  M.  de  Quetteville  has  gone  to  England  on 
business,  or  is  engaged  in  unloading  a  cargo  of  fish  and  will  coino 
as  soon  as  that  little  matter  is  settled.  This  charming  picture  of 
the  Royal  Court  would,  however,  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  add 
a  quotation  from  the  Jersey  press.  The  following  paragraph, 
written  perhaps  after  a  study  of  Macaulay  on  Barere,  is  too 
refreshing  to  be  neglected.  The  writer,  after  calmly  averring  that 
the  Jurats  who  sit  as  judges  on  the  bench  ought  to  stand  as 
criminals  at  the  bar,  proceeds  in  the  following  strain : — 

There  are  men — and  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety — still  retaining  the 
office  of  Jurat,  aye,  and  even  at  times  occupying  the  bench,  or  who  would 
occupy  it  if  they  dared,  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  dis¬ 
honesty,  who  habitually  indulge  in  the  foulest  immoralities  reprobated  by 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  who,  instead  of  repenting  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  boast  of  their  misdeeds,  and  are  received  into  society,  or,  when  they 
are  not,  provide  themselves  with  costly  dinners  at  the  public  expense. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Jurat  is  even  more  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  his  legislative  character.  If  no  salary  rewards  him  for  his 
judicial  efforts,  there  are,  at  least,  prizes  to  be  won  by  enterprising 
senators.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  Jersey 
finance,  but  the  usual  method  of  action  seems  to  be  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  expend  the  appropriated  sum  at  discretion.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  committees  render  no  account  beyond  a  statement 
that  the  money  has  been  expended,  and  that  a  little  more  would 
be  highly  acceptable,  we  should  imagine  that  a  seat  in  the  States 
was  as  pleasant  a  position  as  the  ancient  clerkship  of  the  Pells. 
Not  only  can  the  Jurats  grow  fat  at  home  on  the  spoils  of  office, 
but  their  wisdom  has  carefully  provided  for  an  occasional  change 
of  air  and  scene  admirably  calculated  to  give  new  strength  to  their 
exhausted  faculties.  This  change  consists  in  certain  trips  to  Eng¬ 
land  under  pretence  of  deputations  to  the  Home  Office  or  the  Privy 
Council.  Of  course  the  members  of  the  deputation  have  what  the 
Americans  call  “  a  good  time  ”  in  England,  and  no  surprise  is 
expressed  in  the  States  when  the  bill  amounts  to  a  few  thousands. 
As  for  the  debates  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
they  are  conducted  with  the  deepest  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  and  for  the  feelings  of  the  members.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  Jurats  can  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  they  behave  with  quite  as  much  propriety  as  the  illustrious 
Deputies.  We  all  know  what  a  London  vestry  or  a  board  of 
guardians  can  do  in  the  way  of  polite  rejoinder.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  probable 
result  of  a  verbal  encounter  between  a  member  from  Kansas  and 
a  representative  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  taught  the 
distinction  between  invective  and  insolence,  between  sarcasm  and 
scurrility.  But  what  downright,  unblushing,  unmitigated  rude¬ 
ness  can  effect  is  only  to  be  learned  from  a  debate  in  the  States  ot 
Jersey.  On  the  same  day,  in  that  assembly,  two  splendid  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  senatorial  courtesy  took  place.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
Deputy  for  St.  Saviour’s  charged  the  Deputy  for  St.  Peter’s  with 
incapacity  in  connection  with  his  duty  as  a  solicitor,  to  which  the 
Deputy  for  St.  Peter’s  replied,  that  in  his  opinion,  before  reforming 
the  laws,  the  Deputy  for  St.  Saviour's  had  better  attempt  to 
reform  the  men,  and  himself  more  particularly.  This  small  fracas 
was  mere  child’s  play  compared  with  another  affair  in  which  the 
same  Deputy  for  St.  Saviour’s  took  the  leading  part,  and  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  complete  citation  of  the  report  of 
the  debate.  In  answer  to  a  remark  of  the  Deputy  for  St. 
Saviour’s :  — 

The  Deputy  for  Grouville  observed  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  Deputy  for 
St.  Saviour’s  was  not  a  member  of  all  the  committees,  for  these  inopportune 
discussions  would  then  be  avoided. 

On  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Jurat  Le  Bailly, 

The  Deputy  for  St.  Saviour’s  said — Mr.  Le  Bailly,  you  are  the  most 
impracticable  man  I  know. 

Mr.  Jurat  Le  Bailly. — With  the  exception  of  yourself.  (Laughter). 

The  Deputy  for  St.  Saviour’s,  resuming,  said  the  States  were  under  a 
pledge  to  decrease  their  debt.  But  instead  of  fuliilling  their  promise  to 
Government,  they  were  continually  increasing  it.  The  States  were  not  in  a 
position  to  vote  850/. 

The  Deputy  for  Grouville. — Oh !  Oh !  You  won’t  think  so  when  the  Bill 
for  commuting  Seigniorial  Rights  is  before  us. 

The  Deputy  for  St.  Saviour’s. — I  don’t  want  your  “  ohs.”  Your  duty  is 
to  listen  and  not  to  interrupt. 

The  Deputy  for  Grouville. — We  have  not  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  elected 
you  President. 

The  Deputy  for  St.  Saviour’s. — If  any  one  made  such  a  remark  in  reference 
to  yourself,  you  would  call  him  un  impertinent. 

The  Deputy  for  Grouville. — No,  I  would  not.  I  know  how  to  behave 
better  than  that. 

The  Deputy  for  St.  Saviour’s— Mr.  President,  if  you  can’t  keep  order,  you 
had  better  close  the  States  at  once. 

The  President.— I  am  surprised  you  should  make  such  a  remark,  the 
Deputy  for  Grouville  was  only  replying  to  an  observation  you  had  made. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  contagious  example  of 
such  judges  and  legislators  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  subordi¬ 
nate  officers.  What  the  police  and  local  authorities  can  do  to  cast 
lustre  on  their  position  may  readily  be  learned  from  an  event 
which  astonished  the  public  mind  of  Jersey  a  few  weeks  since. 
At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  the  Parish  Committee  of  St. 
Saviour  had  placed  a  small  gate  in  the  churchyard  wall,  to  afford 
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ingress  by  a  shorter  route  to  the  church.  Certain  persons, 
calling  themselves  Centeniers  and  Vingteniers,  thereupon  assem¬ 
bled,  pulled  down  the  gate,  and  placed  large  stones  in  the  breach. 
Having  accomplished  this,  the  party  adjourned  to  a  public-house 
contiguous  to  the  church,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  a  series  of  festive  bouts.  Ilis  Excellency  complained  of  the 
outrage  before  the  States,  but  redress  was  impossible.  The 
offenders  were  members  of  the  police,  and  naturally  enough 
refused  to  take  themselves  up  ;  the  constable  would  do  nothing ; 
and  the  Attorney-Generalrefused  to  act.  It  is  true  that  the 
worthy  Governor  is  not  a  native  of  the  island,  and  therefore 
has  no  claim  to  the  protection  of  its  laws  in  the  eyes  of  Jersey 
magistrates,  but  at  least  these  proud  Normans  might  condescend 
to  regard  him  as  a  naturalized  citizen  for  the  period  of  his  office. 

Such,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  the  method  in  which  government  and 
the  laws  are  administered  in  this  charming  little  island.  If  a  few 
weeks  can  afford  such  a  catalogue  of  events,  what  must  be  the 
history  of  a  decennium  of  life  in  Jersey?  As  for  the  Jurat,  he 
will  in  a  few  years  be  known  only  to  the  lovers  of  Jersey  anti¬ 
quities,  and  the  surviving  specimens  of  the  species  will  excite  less 
attention  than  the  dungeon  of  Puritan  Prynne.  On  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  some  Barnum  or  Artemus  Ward  or  Tussaud  may 
one  day  astonish  the  British  public  with  M.  de  Quetteville  and 
the  deputy  for  St.  Saviour’s  in  the  flesh  or  in  wax.  But  neither 
the  lofty  strains  of  the  Last  Doge  of  Venice  nor  the  splendid 
record  of  Itienzi  will  rouse  the  most  enthusiastic  worshipper  of 
that  which  has  been  to  portray  the  virtues  and  lament  the  fall  of 
“the  Last  of  the  Jurats.” 


THE  MIDDLE  PASSAGE. 

E  have,  in  one  or  two  late  numbers,  spoken  of  the  probable 
connection  between  the  cattle  disease  and  the  over-driving, 
over-crowding,  and  general  ill-treatment  of  the  cattle  which  are 
transported  or  imported  from  long  distances.  We  will  follow  up 
these  remarks  with  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  what  really  happens 
in  the  course  of  one  of  the  voyages  most  commonly  taken  by  these 
unlucky  beasts— namely  from  Bremen  to  London,  or,  more  strictly, 
from  Norderham  to  Thames  Haven.  This  last  difference  is  worth 
noting ;  because  there  are  some  things  which  it  is  safest  to  do  in 
a  corner,  and  things  may  be  done  at  two  obscure  shipping  and  un¬ 
shipping  places  which  wo  trust  hardly  could  be  done  in  the  face 
of  any  large  city  either  of  England  or  Germany. 

Now  we  do  not  set  up  any  exalted  theory  about  the  brute 
creation.  We  are  not  of  the  school  of  Lord  Townshend.  We 
should  not  vote  for  a  Bill  making  it  penal  to  inflict,  under  any 
circumstances,  any  degree  of  pain  or  inconvenience  upon  any 
animal.  "V\  e  presume  that  Lord  Townshend  never  pulls  his  horse 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  in  which  his  horse  wishes  to  go, 
and  on  this  head  we  feel  painfully  conscious  of  having  often  failed 
to  follow  the  noble  Marquis’s  example.  The  cry  of  humanity 
towards  animals  may  degenerate  into  cant  as  easily  as  the  cry  of 
humanity  towards  men.  We  know  that  a  man  cannot  be  made 
so  comfortable  on  board  au  inferior  class  of  steamer  as  he  can  be 
in  his  own  house,  and  we  do  not  expect  an  ox  in  the  same  case  to 
be  quite  so  well  off  as  if  he  were  either  in  an  English  meadow  or 
in  a  Swiss  stable.  We  are  not  Utopian  enough  to  expect  a  half¬ 
savage  drover  to  show  the  same  personal  regard  to  each  particular 
ox  or  sheep  which  a  gentleman  or  his  groom  shows  towards  a 
favourite  horse.  Some  degree  of  inconvenience,  in  many  cases 
some  degree  of  actual  suffering,  must  be  the  lot  of  either  man  or 
beast  who  finds  himself  in  such  a  position.  The  question  is  one 
of  cruelty.  Now  cruelty  is  not  simply  the  infliction  of  suffering, 
but  the  infliction  of  needless  suffering.  We  do  not  set  up  an}' 
over-exalted  standard,  and  we  have  seen  statements  on  the  subject 
in  some  newspapers  which  were  distinctly  exaggerated.  But, 
after  making  every  allowance  of  any  reasonable  kind,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  cruelty  is  committed  —  that  is,  that  needless 
suffering  is  inflicted — alike  at  the  shipping  of  the  beasts,  during 
their  passage,  and  at  their  landing. 

The  sufferings  of  the  animals  during  the  voyage  are,  no  doubt, 
partly  unavoidable.  The  position  is  a  strange  and  irksome  one  to 
the  animals,  and  they  are  said  to  suffer  from  sea-sickness  as  much 
as  men  do,  or  even  more.  This  is  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  giving  the 
beasts  no  regular  food  during  a  passage  of  two;  or  perhaps  three, 
clays.  We  are  told  that  they  could  not  eat  if  food  were  given 
them.  Probably  this  is  partly  true  ;  we  do  not  expect  that  they 
would  make  very  hearty  meals  in  such  a  case  ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
on  which  we  would  rather  hear  a  veterinary  surgeon  than  one 
interested  in  the  business.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  instance 
which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  a  few  of  the  beasts  which, 
by  some  exceptional  privilege,  were  allowed  access  to  a  little 
hay,  did  eat  of  it,  certainly  not  heartily,  but  still  they  did  take 
food  into  their  mouths,  and  no  doubt  the  others  would  have 
done  the  same  if  they  had  had  the  like  chance.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  some  of  the  sheep  were,  in  the  evident  rage 
of  hunger,  trying  to  eat  the  strangest  substances  which  came  in 
their  way.  It  is  not  true,  as  we  have  seen  it  stated,  that  the  beasts 
are  kept  altogether  without  water ;  but  the  amount  is  small  and 
seldom  given,  and  we  suspect  that  it  was  not  given  to  all  the  beasts 
in  the  ship.  Still  we  look  upon  the  food  question  as  the  part  of 
the  business  on  which  it  is  most  likely  that  some  partial  excuse 
may  be  given,  and  it  is  therefore  that  on  which  we  are  least 
inclined  strongly  to  insist.  For  some  parts  of  the  treatment  of 
the  animals  we  do  not  see  how  any  excuse  whatever  can  be 
brought  forward. 

First  of  all,  the  beasts  are  huddled  together  in  a  frightful  way. 


It  may  not  be  much  worse  than  the  way  in  which  they  arc  huddled 
together  in  a  railway  train ;  but  then,  first,  the  huddling  in  the 
train  cannot  itself  be  justified,  and  secondly,  the  huddling  in 
the  steamer  lasts  incomparably  longer.  The  "theory  seems  to  be 
that  no  beast  is  to  be  allowed  to  lie  down,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  voyage  any  beast  that  presumed  to  lie  down 
was  savagely  beaten.  But,  as  the  voyage  went  on,  weariness 
prevailed  over  cruelty;  some  of  the  beasts  established  their 
right  to  lie  down — no  doubt  to  the  further  distress  of  those 
which  stood,  for  all  could  not  lie — and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage 
there  was  equal  trouble  in  making  them  get  up.  Again  we  "say, 
we  do  not  ask  any  extravagant  amount  of  space  or  comfort  for 
these  poor  creatures  ;  but  surely  to  expect  any  beast  to  keep  the 
same  position  for  two  days  and  more  passes  all  allowable  limits. 
More  room  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  given ;  that  is,  a  smaller 
number  of  beasts  should  be  taken  in  each  vessel.  Again,  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  clean  them  out  during  the  voyage,  but  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  litter  should  be  given  them;  much  of  the 
wretchedness  of  the  whole  thing  arises  from  the  necessarily  filthy 
and  slippery  state  of  the  timbers  on  which  they  have  to  stand  or  lie. 

But  the  most  horrible  sight  of  all  to  a  humane  spectator  is  the 
shipping  and  unshipping  of  the  beasts.  And  here  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  a  different  make  of  the  vessels  and  the  landing- 
places  would  at  once  hinder  all  needless  suffering.  At  present 
they  are  made  to  go  in  and  out  by  very  steep  and  narrow 
passages,  allowing  only  one  beast  to  pass  at  a  time.  The 
passage  is  difficult  in  itself,  as  an  ox  is  not  a  beast  well 
suited  for  climbing,  and  it  is  of  course  invested  with  all  sorts 
of  imaginary  horrors  in  the  eyes  of  a  brute  animal.  Great  re¬ 
pugnance  to  go  in  and  out,  and  great  cruelty  iu  compelling  the 
beasts  to  go  in  and  out,  is  the  necessary  consequence.  Granting  the 
present  construction  of  the  vessels  and  landing-places,  probably 
the  drovers  cannot  help  doing  what  they  do,  but  still  it  is  horrible 
to  see  or  to  think  of.  The  poor  creatures,  already,  in  the  case 
of  landing,  worn  out  and  stupitied  by  the  voyage,  are  savagely 
beaten,  and,  when  beating  fails,  recourse  is  had  to  a  systematic 
twisting  of  their  tails,  which  seems  to  cause  exquisite  pain. 
“  Wring  his  tail  ”  is  the  cry;  “Don’t  mind  as  long  as  you  don’t 
break  a  bone,”  though  in  one  case  at  least  a  bone  was  broken,  as 
one  wretched  beast  broke  his  fore-leg.  What  became  of  him  we 
know  not.  In  one  case,  at  the  time  of  shipping,  a  beast  which  it  was 
impossible  to  get  in  by  other  means  was  lifted  up  by  the  horns  by 
some  machinery,  and  so  placed  in  the  ship.  A  more  fearful  expres¬ 
sion  of  utter  and  hopeless  agony  was  never  seen  in  the  face  of  man 
or  beast.  So  much  for  the  steamers  which  carry  passengers  as  well 
as  cattle.  But  there  are  others  in  which  the  hold  as  well  as  the 
deck  is  filled  with  these  wretched  beasts.  How  they  are  got  in  and 
out,  and  what  kind  of  air  they  breathe,  we  do  not  profess  to  know. 

Now  surely  the  shipbuilder’s  art  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
all  these  horrors  could  be  avoided  by  a  different  construction  of  the 
vessels  and  loading-places.  We  do  not  pretend  to  technical  know¬ 
ledge,  or  to  the  power  of  expressing  ourselves  with  technical  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  surely  some  clever  mechanical  genius  could  find  out  a 
way  of  getting  cattle  out  of  a  ship  by  some  better  means  than  by 
setting  them  to  climb,  one  by  one,  up  a  steep  and  narrow  pass. 
Could  not  something  of  a  drawbridge,  much  wider  and  more  level, 
be  devised  ?  If  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  repugnance  in 
the  animals,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  violence  in  the  drovers, 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  perhaps  almost  wholly  got  rid  of. 
We  throw  this  out  as  a  hint ;  to  the  untechnical  mind  it  seems 
obvious  enough.  And  less  scrupulous  men  than  Lord  Townshend 
might  be  tempted  to  say  that  so  horrible  a  process  as  lifting  up  an 
ox  by  his  horns  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  in  any  case. 

The  sheep  suffer  less  than  the  oxen.  The  natural  instinct 
of  “follow  my  leader”  stands  them  in  good  stead.  It  is 
also  worth  noticing  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  of  dis¬ 
position  among  the  oxen.  The  greater  number  resist  strongly, 
but  a  few  take  the  narrow  passage  quite  willingly.  But  the 
sheep  must  surely  suffer  much  from  the  practice  of  throwing 
them  down  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  milch-ewes  were  milked 
during  the  voyage. 

So  much  for  animal  suffering.  But  another  question  arises. 
These  sheep  and  oxen  are  to  be  eaten  by  men.  Ilow  soon,  after 
such  a  process,  are  they  tit  to  be  eaten,  or  are  they  ever  tit  to  be 
eaten  at  all?  We  heard  that  a  month’s  good  feeding  was  needed 
to  bring  them  into  condition.  What  certainty  have  we  that  a 
mouth  is  enough,  or  that  they  are  always  kept  for  a  month  ?  We 
were  told  in  Hamburg,  on  authority  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
question,  that  the  disease  was  unknown  in  North  Germany.  But 
how  much  disease  is  created  in  the  passage  between  North 
Germany  and  England  ?  The  interests  both  of  man  and 
beast  call  for  the  whole  thing  to  be  thoroughly  looked  into. 
We  have  given  only  untechnical  hints,  grounded  on  plain  facts 
visible  to  every  eye  that  has  the  chance  of  seeing  them.  We 
commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  scientific  men,  both  in  the 
line  of  shipbuilding  and  in  that  of  veterinary  surgery.  We  com¬ 
mend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  “  Nord-Deutscher  Lloyd,” 
whatever  that  odd-sounding  combination  of  Teuton  and  Celt  may 
be;  and  we  commend  them  not  less  to  the  consideration  of  the 
magistrates  and  others  who  are  in  authority  in  the  Kepublic  of 
Bremen,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  county  of 
Essex.  We  know  not  what  may  be  the  case  iu  Bremen  or  Olden¬ 
burg,  but  in  England  we  at  least  profess  to  have  laws  alike  to 
secure  human  beings  from  poisonous  food  and  to  secure  dumb 
beasts  from  needless  torture. 
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TWO  AMERICAN  COMEDIANS. 


'YTT'ITIIIN  tlie  last  few  weeks  we  hare  been  favoured  with 

'  V  visits  from  two  American  actors  of  what  is  called 
“  character.”  Both  of  them  have  earned  a  high  reputation  in 
those  cities  of  the  United  States  which  can  alone  confer  theatrical 
honours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  home,  we  under¬ 
stand,  they  distinguished  themselves  in  what  is  commonly  termed 
“  legitimate  ”  business  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  acted  in  the  old  stock- 
comedies,  without  relying  on  pieces  written  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  suiting  their  own  peculiarities.  Here,  however,  they  have 
represented  certain  exceptional  types  of  humanity  supposed  to  be 
among  the  offshoots  of  American  soil.  Mr.  John  E.  Owens,  who 
has  lately  left  us,  represented  an  exceedingly  stolid  and  unculti¬ 
vated  farmer,  the  inhabitant  of  some  Eastern  State.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  has  very  recently  made  his  appearance  among  us,  portrays 
the  Dutch  settler  of  the  early  period  of  New  York  civilization, 
as  exhibited  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  story  of  Rip  van 
Winlde.  The  theatre  for  both  has  been  the  Adclphi. 

Distinct  as  these  two  actors  are  from  each  other  in  look,  manner, 
and  style,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  character  selected  for 
representation,  they  both  apparently  proceed  on  the  common  prin¬ 
ciple  of  taking  in  hand,  perhaps  inventing,  a  marked  idiosyncrasy, 
and  working  out  its  details  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
finish.  For  this  reason  they  may  be  classed  with  Mr.  Sothern, 
since,  with  him  also,  minuteness  of  detail  is  the  grand  con¬ 
sideration.  Broad  sketches  do  not,  as  it  seems,  belong  to 
the  notions  of  histrionic  art  entertained  by  these  three  proficients. 
As  the  old  Dutch  painter  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  the  number  of 
touches  which  he  bestowed  on  the  elaboration  of  one  shirt-collar, 
so  may  these  new  actors,  trained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
glory  in  the  quantity  of  minute  action  which  they  employ  in  order 
to  realize  their  conception  of  a  character  which  they  have  thought 
worthy  of  study. 

How'  the  old  conventional  fop  of  two  centuries’  standing  was 
sublimated  into  the  unique  Lord  Dundreary,  by  Mr.  Sothern, 
has  now  been  known  to  every  playgoer  for  the  last  two  years ; 
and  Brother  Sam,  who  at  present  reigns  in  Dundreary’s  place — 
for  he  is  expected  back  in  London  after  Christmas — is  another 
illustration  of  the  successful  application  of  the  same  method  of 
proceeding.  In  addressing  himself  to  the  London  public,  Mr. 
Sothern  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  the  character  which  had 
made  his  fortune  in  the  United  States,  and  which  perhaps  owred 
part  of  its  American  popularity  to  a  desire  of  the  Yankees  to  laugh 
at  a  Britisher  who  was  a  lord  into  the  bargain.  While  the 
details  of  Dundreary  were  entirely  fresh,  the  basis  from  which 
they  sprang  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Ilaymarket  audience, 
who  could  therefore  understand  the  moral  and  intellectual  status 
which  he  was  intended  to  represent.  From  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
wTe  have  had  our  Foppingtons  and  Flutters,  who  stood  apart  from 
the  Dorimants  and  the  Mirabels,  libertines  of  a  more  robust  sort, 
as  cultivators  of  an  effeminate  dialect  and  an  extreme  indolence  of 
manner.  These  fops  were  sometimes  supposed  to  ape  the  fashions 
of  France  and  Italy,  as,  even  at  the  present  day,  fops  on  the 
German  stage  are  very  fond  of  the  verbs  in  “iren;”  but  they 
were  not  half  so  foreign  as  they  looked.  The  military  swell, 
who  is  allied  to  the  old  fop  by  an  outward  semblance  of 
effeminacy  and  indolence,  but  differs  from  him  in  the  firm 
retention  of  his  soldierlike  courage,  would  seem  to  be  of  a 
later  growth.  He  was  made  perhaps  more  prominent  than  he  had 
been  before,  about  forty  years  since,  when  the  Hussars  of  the 
1  oth  regiment  rendered  themselves  unpopular  by  certain  strange 
affectations,  and  were  satirized  not  only  by  the  caricaturists  of 
the  day,  but  by  the  Ifev.  George  Croly  in  his  comedy,  Pride  shall 
have  a  Fall.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  been  allowed  wholly  to 
disappear,  and  he  still  lives  in  Mr.  Leech’s  drawings  of  fashion¬ 
able  guardsmen.  Dundreary  grasped  within  himself  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  many  varieties  of  the  genus  fop,  and  each  of  these  could 
be  perfectly  appreciated  by  every  London  playgoer,  though  the 
compound  result  was  entirely  novel. 

t  Mr.  John  E.  Owens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  fortunate. 
No  character  could  have  been  more  elaborately  wrought  than 
that  of  the  ungainly  boor  whom  he  presented  to  the  Adelphi 
audience,  and  who,  we  are  told  by  competent  judges,  more 
strongly  resembled  a  rustic  inhabitant  of  New  Jersey  than  any 
other  member  of  the  human  family.  The  actor  was  compara¬ 
tively  young;  but,  by  a  strange  manipulation  of  his  head  and  face, 
by  a  low  shambling  gait,  by  the  adoption  of  a  voice  seemingly 
affected  both  by  years  and  drink,  he  produced  a  perfect  picture  of 
dirty  disreputable  senility,  in  which  not  a  relic  of  youth  could 
be  traced.  The  state  of  mental  fog  in  a  low-bred  perversely  cun¬ 
ning  old  man,  who  perpetually  mixes  up  one  subject  with  another, 
and  occasionally  astonishes  by  an  outburst  of  shrewdness,  could 
not  have  been  more  completely  embodied.  His  ‘'Just  so” — a 
desperate  attempt  to  conceal  utter  ignorance  of  the  purport  of  a 
proposition  by  the  use  of  an  affirmative  form  of  reply — was  a  mar¬ 
vellous  indication  of  an  intellectual  blank ;  and  he  had  a  certain 
manner  of  seating  himself  in  a  chair  with  great  difficulty,  carefully 
adjusting  the  tails  of  a  very  shabby  coat,  and  concluding  the  diffi¬ 
cult  performance  with  a  little  shriek  of  triumph,  which,  often  re¬ 
peated  in  the  course  of  one  evening,  never  failed  to  awaken  a  roar. 
But,  with  all  his  acknowdedged  merits,  Mr.  John  E.  Owens  was  so 
far  unfortunately  placed  that  he  had  selected  a  character  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  English  associations,  and  the  aspect 
of  which  was  rather  repulsive  than  attractive.  The  dialect 
and  manner  of  Solon  Shingle,  as  the  farmer  wras  called,  had 
little  in  common  with  those  which  are  popularly  attributed  to  | 


Yankees;  and  though  we  could  perceive  that  his  details  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  each  other,  it  was  difficult  to  surmise  to  what  sort  of 
actuality  they  referred.  Dundreary  himself  was  a  creation  of  the 
fancy,  and  those  matter-of-fact  critics  who  complained  that  they 
had  not  seen  his  prototype  in  society  ignored  the  peculiar  talent 
of  Mr.  Sothern.  But  every  one  knew  the  sort  of  entity  to 
which  he  pointed,  whereas  the  very  elements  of  which  Solon 
Shingle  is  composed  are  strange  to  Englishmen.  Moreover, 
although  Our  American  Cousin  was  a  notoriously  bad  piece,  it 
was  not  so  utterly  effete  and  contemptible  as  the  wretched 
compound  of  farce  and  domestic  drama  which  introduced  Solon 
Shingle  to  the  British  public.  The  Dundreary  scenes  at  any 
rate  answered  the  purpose  of  developing  the  principal  personage, 
and  the  principal  personage  was  an  agreeable  object  to  behold. 
But  dirty,  sleepy  Solon  Shingle,  always  chewing  and  spitting,  and 
always  losing  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  had  been  j  ust  as  fully 
exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  as  at  the  end  of  the  entire 
piece.  Mr.  Owens  has  left  no  doubt  about  his  talents  as  a  most 
finished  actor  of  exceptional  idiosyncrasy,  but  he  also  leaves  a  regret 
that  he  was  not  presented  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  dibut  at  the  Adelphi  is 
the  chief  theatrical  event  of  the  day,  holds  in  America  about  the 
same  rank  as  his  predecessor.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Jefferson’s  chances  of  obtaining  an  English  popu¬ 
larity  are  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  Mr.  John  E.  Owens.  The 
character  of  Rip  van  Winkle,  though  his  twenty  years’  sleep  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow-mortals,  is  one  that  every¬ 
body  can  understand.  Moreover,  Mr.  Jefferson’s  version  of  the  part 
is  not  only  intelligible  but  picturesque,  and,  often  as  inebriety  has 
been  depicted  on  the  stage,  he  exhibits  the  vice  under  a  new  form. 
Rip  is  as  confirmed  a  drunkard  as  the  worst  man  against  whom 
the  editor  of  the  British  Workman  could  direct  his  pictures  or 
his  letter-press — the  modern  Helot,  at  which  little  dissenting 
Spartans  might  be  taught  to  point.  He  neglects  his  wife  and. 
child,  he  wastes  his  substance,  and  he  tries  to  pick  up  a 
miserable  existence  by  shooting  on  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
where  he  never  contrives  to  hit  anything  unless  it  be  some 
valuable  beast  belonging  to  his  wife.  His  debauchery,  too,  is  of 
the  most  abject  sort.  If  he  would  only  be  content  to  sit  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  boon  companions,  his  foible  might  be  pardoned;  but 
he  is  quite  as  much  addicted  to  solitary  as  to  convivial  drunkenness. 
He  loves  to  figure  in  a  roystering  clique,  but  he  likes  also  to  carry 
a  bottle  in  his  pocket,  and  while,  with  his  arms  round  his  wife's 
neck,  he  is  swearing  that  he  will  not  take  another  drop,  he  is 
drinking  over  her  shoulder.  Yet,  with  his  immense  failings,  he  has 
one  quality  that  compensates  for  them  all— indomitable  good¬ 
nature,  and  it  is  in  giving  its  full  value  to  this  quality  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  chiefly  displays  his  genius.  There  is  an  ease  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Rip  denoting  a  frank,  jovial  nature ;  his  countenance,  with 
many  shades  of  expression,  is  good-humoured  through  them  all ; 
he  is  never  cross  in  his  cups,  and  he  is  never  stupid.  The  severity 
with  which  his  wife  punishes  him  for  his  delinquencies — a  stout 
broomstick  being  the  ordinary  instrument  of  castigation— causes 
him  to  animadvert  upon  her  in  no  measured  terms  when  lie 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  sympathetic  souls ;  but 
there  is  a  strong  domestic  affection  deep  in  his  heart,  and  if  he 
somewhat  lacks  devotion  to  his  (in  every  respect)  better  half,  he  is 
doatingly  fond  of  his  little  daughter,  who  instinctively  appreciates 
the  kindliness  hidden  from  the  view  of  his  wife  by  his  vicious 
exterior.  The  dramatic  object  of  the  twenty  years’  sleep,  caused 
by  imbibing  the  magic  potion  proffered  by  the  ghost  of  Hendrick 
Hudson,  is  to  show  Rip’s  character  under  a  new  aspect.  He  is 
a  completely  old  man — much  older,  in  fact,  than  he  could  possibly 
become  through  a  lapse  of  twenty  years ;  but  this  incongruity  must 
be  pardoned,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
sufficiently  strong  contrast  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
story.  Rip  is  no  longer  a  picturesque  vagabond,  with  strong 
thews  and  iron  constitution ;  but  his  figure,  still  picturesque,  is 
one  that  might  have  belonged  to  Symeon  Stylites.  His  desolate 
condition  on  entering  among  persons  to  whom  he  is  an  utter 
stranger,  and  who  regard  him  as  a  tramp,  while  he  feels  certain 
that  he  is  in  his  native  village,  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
pathos,  which  reaches  its  climax  when  the  aged  wanderer  is  at 
last  recognised  by  his  daughter. 

We  have  indicated  what  Mr.  Jefferson  has  to  do  rather  than  de¬ 
scribed  how  he  does  it ;  but  if  we  state  that  every  possible  detail  of 
character  that  could  be  produced  under  the  circumstances  supposed 
is  represented  with  the  most  perfect  ease — an  ait  that  thoroughly 
conceals  art  being  aided  by  a  happy  union  cf  natural  qualities — 
we  shall  have  implied  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  already  taken  a  high 
position  among  modern  theatrical  artists.  The  present  age  is  not 
ideal  in  its  tastes,  but,  in  addition  to  sensation  and  spectacle,  it  is 
able  to  appreciate  studies  of  individual  character,  and  tire  more 
minute  the  finish  the  more  will  such  studies  be  liked.  It  is  in 
the  elaboration  of  odd  figures,  snatched  from  out-of-the-way 
nooks  of  life,  or  so  fashioned  by  the  actor  as  to  be  completely 
consistent  with  themselves,  that  the  greatest  histrionic  successes 
of  late  years  have  been  achieved;  and  much  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  best  American  audiences  for  training  a  series  of  actors 
whose  qualities  do  not  appeal  to  the  vulgar  sense,  but  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  something  like  a  discriminating  judgment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jefferson  will  for  some  time  to  come 
remain  the  leading  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  playgoing  world; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  we  may  praise  Mr.  Boucicault  for  the  clever 
manner  in  which  he  has  fitted  an  old  story,  twice  dramatized 
.already,  to  the  peculiarities  of  so  original  an  actor. 
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TI-IE  DONCASTER  MEETING. 

HE  racing  at  Doncaster  was,  on  the  whole,  below  the  average 
in  quality.  This  remark  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
St.  Leger,  because  there  is  as  much  pleasure  in  seeing  one  superior 
horse  as  many  moderately  good  horses ;  and  those  who  were  present 
when  Gladiateur  won  his  third  great  race  will  be  able  in  after 
years  to  look  back  upon  a  highly  interesting  event.  But  it 
was  unsatisfactory  to  find  the  field  for  the  Doncaster  Cup, 
which  has  produced  so  many  memorable  contests,  reduced  by 
various  causes  to  two  horse3  who  could  hardly  be  rated  in  the 
first  class.  It  was  expected  before  the  meeting  that  Ely 
would  be  entered  for  the  Cup,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Gladiateur 
might  meet  him.  In  former  years  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  has 
figured  in  races  for  this  Cup,  which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
horses  are  bred  in  England ;  but  latterly  owners  seem  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  is  not  unnatural,  to  run  for  valuable  stakes  rather 
than  for  the  comparatively  barren  honour  of  a  cup.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  start  Gladiateur  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes, 
which  he  could  hardly  help  winning ;  and  he  was  not  even  en¬ 
tered  for  the  Cup,  which  was  to  be  run  for  on  the  same  day. 
The  owner  of  Ely  would  doubtless  have  been  well  pleased  to 
add  the  Doncaster  Cup  to  the  trophies  which  his  horse  has  gained 
at  Bath,  Ascot,  Goodwood,  Brighton,  and  York.  But  it  was 
announced  on  Thursday  evening  that  Ely  had  been  struck  out, 
and  thus  a  career  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  two  years  ago 
at  Doncaster  was  not  illustrated  by  any  triumph  gained  during  the 
recent  meeting.  The  absence  of  Ely,  and  also  of  Regalia,  who 
was  struck  out  about  the  same  time,  left  the  prize  open  to  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  horses,  but  even  the  hope  thus  held  out  failed  to  bring 
together  anything  that  could  be  called  a  field.  The  card  contained 
the  names  of  no  less  than  six  horses  belonging  to  John  Day’s 
stable,  and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  one  of  this  lot  would 
carry  away  the  prize.  The  career  of  Ackworth,  who  was  the 
selected  champion  of  Danebury,  has  been  remarkable.  He 
originally  belonged  to  Mr.  H.  Ilill,  whose  friends  believed 
that  he  would  come  nearer  to  winning  the  Derby  last 
year  with  Ackworth  than,  in  a  long  experience  of  the  Turf, 
he  had  ever  come  before.  People  in  general  treated  Ack- 
worth's  pretensions  with  derision,  but  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  defect  which  caused  him  to  fail  conspicuously  was 
one  rather  of  temper  than  of  quality.  During  the  summer 
Ackworth  underwent  an  operation  which  has  often  proved  effec¬ 
tual  in  similar  cases,  and  in  the  autumn  he  justified  his  owner’s 
confidence  in  him  by  running  third  for  the  Cesarewitch  under 
7  st.  As  he  would  have  to  carry  the  same  weight  in  the 
Cambridgeshire,  his  chance  for  that  race  looked  so  very  good 
that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  gave  a  large  price  for  him 
in  the  hope  of  winning  it,  and  did  win.  He  had  started, 
this  season,  seven  times  before  Doncaster,  and  had  only 
scored  two  victories.  On  the  first  day  at  Doncaster,  when 
John  Davis  of  the  same  stable  won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handi¬ 
cap,  Ackworth  was  employed  to  make  running  for  him ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that,  if  the  former  had  not  won,  the  latter 
could.  This  performance  of  Ackworth  looked  so  good  that  on  the 
next  day  nothing  ventured  to  oppose  him  for  the  Queen’s  Plate, 
and  thus  a  walk-over  occurred  where  usually  there  has  been  a 
good  race.  Hippolyta  was  entered  for  the  Queen’s  Plate,  but 
declined  to  run  for  it;  and  when  it  was  known  that  she  alone 
would  oppose  Ackworth  for  the  Cup,  it  was  felt  that  the 
last  day  at  Doncaster  would  bo  scarcely  equal  to  what  it 
had  been  in  former  years.  Hippolyta  was  good  enough  last 
year  to  run  General  Peel  to  a  head  for  the  Cup,  but 
she  has  lost  much  of  her  three-year-old  form  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Ackworth  has  improved  on  Iris.  Mares  and  geldings  are 
allowed  3  lbs.  in  the  Cup,  so  that  the  pair  met  on  exactly  equal 
terms,  although  it  is  probable  that  Ackworth,  unless  he  had  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  this  allowance,  would  never  have  won  a  race  at 
all.  After  running  side  by  side  for  two  miles,  the  competitors  for 
the  Cup  began  to  race  in  earnest ;  but  Ackworth  had  the  best  of  it 
all  the  way,  and  won  by  a  length  and  a  half.  This  was  the  last 
race  of  the  day,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  meeting  came  to 
rather  a  tame  conclusion.  In  the  absence  of  Ely,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Gladiateur,  if  he  had  been  entered  for  the  Cup,  would  have 
added  it  to  the  list  of  his  easy  triumphs,  although  he  would 
have  had  to  start  for  it  after  running  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  even  Ely  could  meet  Gladiateur 
successfully  this  year  at  weight  for  age,  for  a  first-rate  three-year- 
old  has  always  the  best  of  it  under  the  existing  system  of  weights, 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  horse  who  looked  as  if  weight  could  make 
no  difference  to  him,  it  is  Gladiateur.  Next  year,  when  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  weight  between  him  and  Ely  will  be  reduced  from  19  lbs. 
to  7  lbs.,  the  English  horse,  if  he  goes  on  well,  will  meet  the 
French  horse  upon  terms  of  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  com¬ 
plain.  At  this  time,  when  the  triple  triumph  of  Gladiateur  is  in 
everybody’s  mouth,  it  is  pleasant  to  call  to  mind  that  Fille 
de  l’Air  was  almost  as  formidable  as  Gladiateur  at  three 
years  old,  and  Ely  beat  her  when  she  was  a  year  older. 
One  cannot  venture  on  any  reference  to  the  famous  race  for  the 
Ascot  Cup  without  remembering  that  many  persons  consider  it  a 
proof  of  extraordinary  simplicity  of  mind  to  believe  that  that  race 
was  decided  upon  the  merits  of  the  horses  running  in  it.  As  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  suspicion  with  which  the  movements  of  the 
French  stable  have  been  regarded,  it  may  bo  noticed  that  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  chances  of  the  St.  Leger,  a  fortnight  ago,  doubts 
were  in  some  quarters  expressed,  not  only  as  to  health, 


but  also  as  to  “  intentions,”  in  reference  to  Gladiateur.  The 
objection  to  Gladiateur  on  account  of  age  was,  in  the 
absence  of  all  supporting  evidence,  properly  rejected  by  the 
Stewards  at  Doncaster.  It  would  be  unfair  to  refer  to  this 
subject  without  observing  that,  besides  a  regular  certificate 
from  French  anthorities,  there  is  evidence  as  to  the  horse’s 
age  by  persons  who  have  known  him  since  his  birth.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  reception  of  this  great  French  racehorse 
at  Doncaster  should  have  been  marred  by  an  objection  to  his 
qualification  for  the  St.  Leger.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  step 
would  have  been  taken  if  previous  circumstances  had  not  disposed 
the  English  mind  to  regard  the  proceedings  of  its  French  rivals  in 
a  spirit  which  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

The  proceedings  on  the  last  day  at  Doncaster  opened  with  the 
Don  Stakes,  in  which  Reginella  vainly  attempted  to  make  Archi¬ 
medes  gallop.  The  next  event  was  the  Doncaster  Stakes,  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  trying  whether  a  penalty  of  1  o  lbs.  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  Gladiateur  and  his  rivals  near  enough 
together  to  make  a  race.  But  the  number  of  Reginella  alone 
appeared  with  that  of  the  French  horse  on  the  telegraph-board,  and 
it  might  be  judged,  from  her  performance  with  Archimedes,  what 
she  was  likely  to  accomplish  with  Gladiateur.  However,  there  is 
in  this  race  a  prize  of  $cJ.  for  the  second  horse,  and  if  there  were 
but  two  starters,  neither  of  them  would  go  home  unrewarded. 
But  at  almost  the  last  moment  Breadalbane’s  number  was  dis¬ 
played  by  the  telegraph,  although  Breadalbane  himself  could 
nowhere  be  seen.  The  two  other  horses  had  cantered  and 
gone  to  the  post,  while  Custanee  wa3  still  walking  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  expected  to  meet  his  horse.  How¬ 
ever,  Breadalbane  did  at  last  appear,  and,  cantering  down  to  the 
post,  a  start  was  made  at  once.  But  the  10  lbs.  penalty  made  no 
difference,  for  Gladiateur  beat  Breadalbane  easily  by  three  lengths, 
and  could  certainly  have  beaten  him  if  he  had  given  another 
10  lbs.  The  great  superiority  of  the  French  horse  was  made  to 
appear  more  than  ever  incontestably  by  this  race. 

It  will  appear,  from  the*  above  summary  of  proceedings  on  the 
Cup  day,  that  nothing  occurred  to  excite  any  vehement  enthusiasm 
among  the  numerous  spectators.  However,  it  was  something  to 
get  a  second  inspection  of  Gladiateur,  and  to  see  Breadalbane 
attempt  to  measure  him.  Gladiateur  was  walking  in  the  field 
which  is  made  to  serve  at  Doncaster  for  a  paddock  for  an  hour 
before  he  ran,  but,  from  lack  either  of  information  or  curiosity, 
there  was  scarcely  a  person  near  him.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  way,  that  the  Corporation  of  Doncaster  will  show  less  than 
their  usual  spirit  of  improvement  if  they  do  not  next  year 
establish  a  regular  paddock,  and  charge  half-a-guinea  for 
admission  to  it.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Don¬ 
caster  Meeting,  next  to  the  St,  Leger  and  the  Cup,  is  the 
Champagne  Stakes,  which  are  run  for  on  the  first  day.  This 
race  ended  in  a  dead  heat  between  Lord  Lyon  and  Redan, 
both  of  whom  are  likely  to  be  heard  of  in  the  betting  for  next 
year’s  Derby.  The  stylo  in  which  Lord  Lyon,  when  fairly  set 
agoing,  ran  up  to  Redan,  vividly  recalled  the  running  of  Lord 
Clifden  as  a  two-year-old  at  Doncaster.  Whatever  may  become 
of  Lord  Lyon  in  the  Derby,  he  can  scarcely  fail,  with  health  and 
good  luck,  to  show  in  front  in  the  next  St.  Leger.  The  Two-year- 
old  Sweepstakes,  on  Thursday,  were  won  by  that  magnificent  colt 
Rustic,  but  there  was  a  moderate  lot  behind  him.  These  three 
two-year-olds  are  all  highly  promising,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
there  are  others  as  good,  or  better,  next  year’s  racing  is 
likely  to  be  of  superior  quality.  The  number  of  good 
old  horses  that  run  at  Doncaster  becomes  smaller  every  year.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  hardness  of  the  ground  caused  this 
deficiency ;  but  there  was  another  reason  for  it — namely,  that 
there  are  hardly  any  such  horses  now  in  training.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  French  horse  Dollar,  who  was  not  at  Doncaster, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  first-class  five-year-old.  The  races 
in  which  horses  of  this  age  might  be  expected  to  compete— 
namely,  the  Queen’s  Plate  and  the  Cup — scarcely  produced  the 
semblance  of  contests ;  but  there  were  plenty  of  short  spins 
for  two  and  three-year-olds,  with  an  infinity  of  false  starts 
to  exhaust  the  spectator's  patience.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  English  racing  system  that,  if  our 
being  beaten  by  the  French  could  startle  us  into  improvement, 
the  victories  of  Gladiateur  ought  to  be  hailed  with  the  greatest 
possible  delight.  But  it  is  an  obvious  remark  that  the  French 
follow  nearly  the  same  system  as  we  do,  only  they  have  followed 
it  lately  with  better  judgment  or  better  fortune.  The  result  of  the 
three  great  three-year-old  races  of  this  year  does,  however,  go  far 
to  justify  what  was  asserted  by  a  writer  of  experience  in  the  course 
of  a  late  controversy  upon  horse-breeding,  that  “  if  there  were  any 
good  horses  then  in  training  at  Newmarket  they  were  French 
horses.”  Breeders  cannot  complain  of  want  of  encouragement  to 
do  their  best,  for,  if  anything  particularly  good  is  shown  in  the 
horse-market  at  Doncaster,  the  competition  for  it  is  sure  to  be 
severe.  Lord  Derby  still  maintains  his  reputation  as  a  horse- 
breeder,  seeing  that  one  of  his  yearlings  was  sold  for  950  guineas, 
the  highest  price  realized  at  Doncaster. 

A  notice  of  the  Doncaster  Meeting  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  famous  Claxton  case,  which  was  finally 
decided  in  the  same  eventful  week  which  witnessed  Gladiateur’s 
victory.  Admiral  Rous  had,  on  August  the  28th,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  he  said  that  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
evidence  against  the  claim  of  Mr.  E.  Parr  to  start  Claxton  for  the 
Huntingdonshire  Stakes  “  had  cut  the  ground  from  under  his 
feet.”  He  had  discovered  that  that  claim  was  <l  an  imposition,” 
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and  lie  apologized  to  the  Times  for  giving  it  the  trouble 
of  publishing  his  letter  of  the  previous  week.  As  this  previous 
letter  appeared  to  be  directed  to  uphold  the  correctness  of  the 
decision  as  to  the  bets  on  Claxton,  it  was  not  perhaps  unreasonably 
inferred,  from  the  Admiral’s  letter  of  August  28,  that  he  admitted 
that  the  decision  as  to  the  bets  was  wrong.  But  a  full  committee 
of  Tattersall's  met  at  Doncaster  last  week,  and  affirmed  the  decision 
which  had  been  so  much  questioned;  and  among  the  names  of  the 
committee  appears  that  of  Admiral  Bous.  In  a  long  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  this  final  decision,  addressed  to  the  principal  sporting 
newspapers,  Admiral  Rous  says,  “  If  there  was  fraud  in  starting 
the  horse,  how  shall  I  describe  the  simplicity  of  the  initiated,  who 
would  not  make  an  objection  before  the  race?”  This  passage 
briefly  sums  up  the  argument  both  for  and  against  the  decision  of 
the  committee.  The  second  rule  of  betting  was  intended,  as  Admiral 
Ilous  has  told  us,  to  defeat  the  contrivances  of  the  “  initiated,”  by 
providing  that,  where  the  objection  was  not  made  until  after  the  race, 
the  bets  should  go  to  the  horse  which  came  in  first.  The  committee 
have  decided  that  the  case  before  them  fell  within  that  rule,  and, 
construing  the  rule  by  the  help  of  previously  decided  cases,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  think  that  they  are  right.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Admiral  Rous  assumes  that  there  was  fraud — or,  as  he 
elsewhere  says,  imposition — in  starting  the  horse  ;  and  it  may  be 
contended  that  a  rule  which  was  designed  to  prevent  fraud  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  assist  fraud.  Admiral  Rous  made  the  law  of 
betting,  and  he  expounds  it ;  and  we  should  have  been  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  that  he  also  dispenses,  upon  occasion,  an  equity  by 
which  that  law  might  be  superseded.  But  every  lawyer  is  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  importance  of  adhering  to  fixed  rules ;  and  therefore 
we  should  say  that  the  ultimate  decision  iu  the  Claxton  case  is 
right,  although  the  effect  of  that  decision  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 


REVIEWS. 


BURKE  OX  POPULAR  REPRESENTATION.* 
rpHE  new  interest  which  has  begun  to  surround  the  various 
J-  questions  connected  with  Parliamentary  representation  makes 
it  worth  while  to  recur  to  the  views  which  were  held  upon  the 
subject,  three  generations  ago,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  political  philosophers.  In  spite  of  the  low  estimate  which 
an  age  of  almost  incredible  activity  in  material  improvement  is 
inclined  to  place  on  the  wisdom  of  ancestors  so  far  behind  us  in 
this  field,  it  must  still  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  way  in  which 
the  most  sagacious  men  of  other  times  looked  at  the  problems 
which  engage  our  own  attention.  Of  these  men  there  is  perhaps 
none  whose  ideas  on  English  politics  better  repay  the  labour  of 
studying  them  than  those  of  Edmund  Burke.  Within  a  certain 
range  Burke  was  a  signally  able  thinker,  and  he  was  a  practical 
politician  of  immense  activity  and  experience  as  well.  It  is  true 
that  his  vigour  and  consistency  as  a  thinker  led  him,  on  certain 
well-known  occasions,  to  take  a  line  which  damaged  his  efficiency 
and  his  reputation  as  a  politician.  Still  we  consider  it  of  much 
greater  moment  that  the  Ihjlections  should  have  been  composed, 
and  should  have  appeared  when  they  did,  than  that  the  author 
should  have  swallowed  his  scruples  and  remained  faithful  to  his 
party.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  character  of 
Burke  is  that,  in  practical  politics,  he  stands  out  in  a  certain 
sense  as  the  solitary  English  statesman  of  the  modern  French 
type.  He  had  a  set  of  practical  maxims  about  the  Constitution 
and  the  Government,  from  which  he  argued  down  to  this  or  that 
particular  application  without  looking  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  The  uncompromising  vehemence  with  which  a  French 
politician  insists  on  adopting  the  most  extreme  consequences  of 
whatever  principle  he  has  decided  to  accept,  to  the  strict  exclusion 
of  any  hostile  or  modifying  principle,  may  be  found  in  nearly  every 
prominent  act  of  Burke’s  public  career,  although  nothing  could  be 
more  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  his  own  political  philosophy. 
The  famous  Lidia  Bill,  for  example,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  and  which  has  been  hitherto  commonly  attri¬ 
buted  to  Fox,  was,  it  is  now  quite  certain,  both  conceived  and 
even  roughly  drawn  by  Burke.  The  utter  and  unconditional  anni¬ 
hilation  of  a  powerful  body  like  the  East  India  Company,  the 
audacious  breach  of  constitutional  usage  by  placing  the  direct 
nomination  of  the  new  Board  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  the 
reckless  provoking  of  the  Royal  displeasure,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  anything  like  compromise  or  compensation — all  mark  the  author 
of  this  notable  measure  with  the  iucaution  and  want  of  moderation 
which  have  been  so  strongly  characteristic  of  French  politicians 
since  the  Revolution.  Ilis  wild  violence  during  the  debates  on 
the  Regency  in  1788,  which  probably  did  much  to  loosen  his 
connection  with  his  party  by  diminishing  his  repute  and  estimation 
among  them,  was  much  more  like  a  scene  in  a  French  Chamber 
than  anything  which  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  “  He  is  Folly  personified,”  said  a  cool  ou-looker, 
“  but  shaking  his  cap  and  bells  under  the  laurel  of  genius :  he 
finished  his  wild  speech  in  a  manner  next  to  madness.”  The  final 
quarrel  with  Fox,  and  its  melodramatic  circumstances,  are  too 
familiar  to  need  more  than  a  reference.  In  all  this,  and  much 
else,  Burke  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  what,  we  may  perhaps 
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say  fortunately,  is  the  eminently  un-English  temper  of  holding 
political  principles  absolutely,  applying  them  without  modifica¬ 
tion  or  compromise,  and  enforcing  them  with  acrimonious  and 
unsparing  vehemence. 

But,  for  posterity,  this  is  plainly  the  least  important  part  of 
such  a  man  as  Burke.  What  his  principles  were,  the  way  in 
which  he  arrived  at  them,  the  test  to  which  he  submitted  them 
— these  are  points  which,  if  less  dramatically  interesting,  are 
far  more  instructive,  politically  and  philosophically,  than  his 
dealings  with  his  party,  or  one  or  two  particular  acts  of  his 
public  life.  Hero  Burke  was  as  far  removed  from  French  models 
as  in  some  aspects  of  his  character  ho  resembled  them,  and  this  is 
his  chief  merit  as  a  political  thinker.  The  great  test  by  which 
he  tried  his  principles  was  expediency^.  The  statesman,  in  his 
view,  was  under  no  obligation  to  value  a  right,  as  such,  at  a  pin’s 
fee.  In  politics,  our  aim  is  not  a  right,  but  an  advantage.  \V  0 
are  to  seek,  not  what  is  abstractedly  just,  but  what  promises  to  be 
actually  beneficial.  To  a  generation  which  knows  Bentkam  and 
Austin  this  is  very  simple  and  very  familiar.  But  it  is  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  Burke  denounced  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies,  because,  though  the  Mother-country  might 
have  some  kind  of  right  to  tax  them,  it  was  eminently  inex¬ 
pedient  to  enforce  tlio  right.  “  I  am  not  going  into  the  distinction 
of  rights,  not  attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries;  I  do  not  enter 
into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of 
them.”  Iu  Burke’s  time,  however,  the  “  pernicious  jargon  ”  about 
rights  won  the  day  over  considerations  of  interest,  and  a  man 
must  have  an  extraordinary  confidence  in  public  opinion  and  in  its 
leaders  to  believe  that,  even  in  our  own  day,  we  are  quite  secure 
against  equally  fatal  results  from  the  same  blunder  iu  reasoning. 
We  may  yet  find  out  that  the  lesson  which  Burke  had 
learnt  so  thoroughly  a  hundred  years  since  has  only  been  half 
learnt  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  living  politicians.  At  all 
events,  it  may  be  admitted  that  no  public  man  of  equal  emi¬ 
nence  has  had  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  foundations  of  this 
doctrine  so  deeply,  and  exhibiting  it  in  relation  to  such  memorable 
transactions.  It  may  be  useful  to  recall  one  or  two  of  such  a 
statesman’s  ideas  at  a  time  when  the  fashionable  doctrine  in  high 
places  is  that  “  every  man  who  is  not  presumably  incapacitated  by 
some  consideration  of  personal  unfitness  or  political  danger  is 
morally  entitled  ”  to  share  in  the  government  of  his  neighbours. 
To  Burke  all  talk  of  this  sort  was  vain  and  mischievous  sophistry. 
“In  all  political  questions,”  he  says  in  one  place,  “the  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  assumed  rights  are  of  great  moment  in  deciding 
upon  their  validity.”  Again,  “  in  all  moral  machinery,  moral 
results  are  the  test.”  “  Nothing  universal  can  he  rationally  affirmed 
on  any  moral  or  political  subject.  Pure  metaphysical  abstraction 
does  not  belong  to  these  matters.  The  lines  of  morality  are  not 
like  ideal  lines  of  mathematics.  They  admit  of  exceptions  ;  they 
demand  modifications.  These  exceptions  and  modifications  are 
not  made  by  the  process  of  logic,  but  by  the  rules  of  prudence. 
Prudence  is  not  only  the  first  in  rank  of  the  virtues  political  and 
moral,  but  she  is  the  director,  the  regulator,  the  standard  of  them 
all.”  lie  is  never  wearied  of  laying  this  down,  with  endless  pro¬ 
fusion  of  illustrations  and  variety  of  diction.  One  might  collect  a 
thousand  passages  to  the  same  effect.  Everybody  remembers  the 
savage  contempt  with  which,  in  the  Reflections,  he  speaks  of  a 
nation  “  being  filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a  museum,  with  chaff  and 
rags  and  paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man  ”  7 
and  that  other  passage  in  which  he  says  that  “  the  rights  of  men 
in  government  are  their  advantages,”  and  goes  on  to  define  political 
reason  as  “  a  computing  principle;  adding,  subtracting,  multiply¬ 
ing  and  dividing,  morally,  and  not  metaphysically  or  mathemati¬ 
cally,  true  moral  denominations.”  There  is  a  strong  wisdom  in  all 
this  which  has  not  by  any  means  grown  superannuated  by  the- 
lapse  of  time. 

It  was  perhaps  his  detestation  of  those  abstract  rights  of  which 
he  hated  even  the  very  sound,  rather  than  a  broad  and  open  view 
of  expediency,  that  kept  Burke  always  tied  down  to  prescription. 
Ilis  fear  of  new  abstractions  prevented  him  from  encouraging  the- 
development  of  what  was  contained  in  old  and  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples.  As  he  tells  us  in  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,  “the  Reformers  in  representation,  and  the  Bills  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  he  uniformly  and  steadily 
opposed  for  many  years  together,  in  contradiction  to  many 
of  his  best  friends.”  But  this  opposition  to  Reform  in  the 
representation  was  a  little  odd  and  perverse,  and  hard  to 
explain,  unless  we  admit  his  reverence  for  the  existing 
state  of  things  to  have  been  excessive.  Reform  in  1780  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  we  may  expect  Reform  to  be  in 
1870.  It  was  then,  on  the  whole,  simply  anti-monarchic.  It  is 
now  essentially  democratic.  The  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bill  in 
1780  was,  it  is  tru  :,  democratic  enough,  being  “founded  on  the 
principles  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  elections,  and  equal 
electoral  districts.”  But  that  these  opinions  were  considered  very 
extreme  and  impracticable  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  caused  the  Duke  to  be  shut  out  from  the  post  of  Whig 
leader  after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  object 
of  Pitt’s  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  solely  to  weaken  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons— an  object  which 
Burke  thirteen  years  before  had  expatiated  upon,  with  much 
eloquence  and  force,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents.  The  King  ruled  the  House  through  the  close  boroughs  5 
and  one  cannot  help  noticing,  throughout  the  reign  of  George  III., 
how  by  this  means  lie  could  keep  in  a  weak  and  unpopular  Minister, 
like  Addington  for  instance,  against  the  opinion  of  every  man  of 
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eminence  in  Parliament.  Pitt  proposed  to  give  four  members  to 
Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras,  and  six  to  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester.  Even  a  reform  of  this  moderate  kind 
•was  so  far  a  tampering  with  the  prescriptive  state  of  things 
that  the  politician  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  its 
warmest  supporter  was  its  decided  opponent.  And  this,  it 
should  be  noticed,  took  place  long  before  Burke  had  been  thrown 
into  a  panic  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  With 
him,  probably  even  in  1770,  and  certainly  in  1782,  it  was  down¬ 
right  wickedness  to  get  out  of  humour,  as  he  called  it,  with  the 
English  Constitution,  which  “  in  former  days  used  to  be  the 
admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  world ;  it  was  the  pattern  for 
politicians,  the  theme  of  the  eloquent,  the  meditation  of  the 
philosopher  in  every  part  of  the  world.”  Tie  is  never  weary  of 
his  florid  panegyrics  of  this  inimitable  and  unimprovable  Consti¬ 
tution.  He  resolutely  declines  to  take  “the  promise  of  the 
Reformers  rather  than  the  performance  of  the  Constitution.”  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  more  reasonable  opponents  of  Reform  at 
the  present  day  can  scarcely  count  Burke  as  an  all)',  or  an 
authority  on  their  side.  He  goes  too  far,  or,  we  should  perhaps 
say,  he  stays  too  far  behind.  He  says,  indeed,  as  any  sensible 
man  might  say  now,  that  “  it  is  not  an  arithmetical  inequality 
with  which  we  ought  to  trouble  ourselves.”  All  we  desire  in  our 
Constitution  is  a  moral  and  political  equality.  But  then  he  falls 
into  what,  according  to  modern  views,  is  an  undoubted  heresy: — 

Now,  I  ask,  what  advantage  do  you  find  that  the  places  which  abound  in 
representation  possess  over  others  in  which  it  is  more  scanty,  in  security  for 
freedom,  iu  securit)'  for  justice,  or  in  any  one  of  those  means  of  procuring 
temporal  prosperity  and  eternal  happiness,  the  ends  for  which  society  was 
formed  ?  Are  the  local  interests  of  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire,  for  instance, 
their  roads,  canals,  their  prisons,  their  police,  better  than  Yorkshire,  War¬ 
wickshire,  or  Staffordshire  ?  Warwick  has  members  ;  is  Warwick  or  Stafford 
more  opulent,  happy,  or  free  than  Newcastle  or  than  Birmingham  ?  Is 
Wiltshire  the  pampered  favourite,  whilst  Yorkshire,  like  the  child  of  the 
bond-woman,  is  turned  out  to  the  desert  ? 

Nay,  be  could  even  give  reasons  for  thinking  tliat  the  non-repre¬ 
sentation  of  so  many  important  towns  was  not  only  no  detriment, 
but  was  an  actual  blessing,  to  the  community.  The  unrepresented 
places  would  have  “  a  superfluity  of  agents  and  administrators,” 
who  would  “  stand  clearer  of  local  interests,  passions,  prejudices, 
and  cabals  than  the  other,  and  therefore  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  parts,  and  with  a  more  general  view  and  a  more  steady  hand 
than  the  rest.”  We  know  that  Burke  means  all  this  for  d  reason. 
For  ourselves,  we  find  it  uncommonly  obscure.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  argument  is  clear  enough,  and  it  is  highly  interesting 
because  it  shows  in  a  very  distinct  way  the  advance  which 
has  been  made  in  political  philosophy  within  the  last  century. 
No  reasonable  politician  of  to-day  would  dream  of  denying,  as 
Burke  denies  here,  that  it  is  in  so  far  an  evil  to  any  borough 
to  be  without  its  own  representative,  and  to  any  individual 
to  be  without  his  fragment  of  political  power.  Everybody 
admits  that,  as  far  as  the  citizen  himself  is  concerned,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  responsibility,  the  power  of  protecting  himself  in 
some  measure  against  legislation  to  which  he  objects,  the  educa¬ 
tion  implied  in  the  discussion,  iu  ever  so  small  a  way,  of  public 
concerns  —  and  all  these  are  implied  in  the  franchise  in  the 
hands  of  anybody  who  is  fit  to  have  it  —  are  benefits  from 
which  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  misfortune  to  be  excluded.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  couception  of  government  ns,  among 
other  things,  “  a  great  influence  acting  on  the  human  mind,”  was 
utterly  beyond  Burke’s  grasp  at  his  day.  He  simply  looked  upon 
government  from  the  other  and  not  less  important  side,  as 
a  set  of  organized  arrangements  for  public  business.  He 
knew  nothing  of  that  merit  of  political  institutions  which  has  been 
defined  as  depending  on  “  the  degree  in  which  they  promote 
the  general  mental  advancement  of  the  community,  including 
under  that  phrase  advancement  in  intellect,  in  virtue,  and  in  prac¬ 
tical  activity  and  efficiency.”  With  him,  so  long  as  there  was  no 
substantial  inequality  in  the  administration,  the  Constitution  which 
provided  so  much  happiness  was  the  pattern  for  politicians,  the 
theme  of  the  eloquent,  the  pride  and  consolation  of  Englishmen, 
and  so  on.  Provided  Birmingham  had  as  good  roads,  canals,  or 
police  as  Warwick,  there  was  no  reason  why  Birmingham  should 
murmur  and  grumble  for  a  representative.  The  same  argument 
would  now  prove  that  the  French  need  not  envy  the  more  liberal 
government  of  this  countiy,  because  the  streets  and  buildings  of 
Paris  are  very  much  handsomer  than  those  of  London,  and  its 
police  a  good  deal  more  efficient.  Moreover,  Burke’s  idolatry  of 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  then  was  left  no 
room  for  this  other  consideration,  which  to  us  seems  an  obvious 
commonplace— namely,  that  the  wider  the  base  of  representation 
within  certain  limits,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  public  business 
will  be  well  done.  The  contest  of  modern  politics  turns  upon 
what  these  limits  are,  whether  any  wise  extension  of  them  is 
possible  now,  and  in  what  direction  an  extension  might  be  most 
advantageously  made.  The  principle  itself  nobody  but  an  abso¬ 
lutist  and  a  votary  of  Csesarism  would  venture  to  dispute.  Yet  it 
does  not  appear  from  Burke’s  writings  that  he  ever  saw  this.  The 
repeated  failure  of  his  own  proposals  on  the  subject  of  economical 
reform  might,  one  would  think,  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  giving  new  weight  in  the  Legislature  to  places  unoppressed 
by  the  influence  of  the  Court,  but  grievously  burdened  by  that 
corruption  and  extravagance  of  the  Court  which  it  was  his  especial 
object  to  restrain.  In  his  whole  theory  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  Burke  had  two  cardinal  faults.  He  looked  solely 
to  the  ipyor,  or  function,  and  forgot  the  ivipyua,  or  corresponding 
exercise  of  the  faculty  or  privilege.  The  end  of  voting  and  repre¬ 


sentation  is,  no  doubt,  good  government ;  but  the  mere  process 
of  voting,  the  mere  consciousness  of  discharging  a  public  duty, 
has  advantages  of  its  own  which  are  also  to  be" taken  into  account. 
In  the  second  place,  he  could  not,  or  did  not,  see  that  a  close 
House  of  Commons  stands  in  the  w'ay  of  good  government  because 
it  is  close.  His  passionate  admiration  for  the  Constitution  was  in  a. 
manner  neutralized  by  the  ever  present  conviction  that  nobody 
could  wish  to  renovate  one  part  of  what  he  loved  to  call  “  that 
venerable  fabric”  without  entertaining  an  insidious  design  to 
level  the  whole  with  the  ground. 

Of  course  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Burke’s  time  that 
noiseless  revolution  which  has  made  the  House  of  Commons  the 
only  real  depository  of  all  political  power  had  not  taken  place,  and 
could  scarcely  be  .anticipated.  Burke,  in  his  writings,  never  speaks 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  anything  more  than  a  controlling 
body.  Even  so  early  as  1770  he  says: — 

Whenever  Parliament  is  persuaded  to  assume  the  offices  of  executive 
government  it  will  lose  all  the  confidence,  love,  and  veneration  which  it 
has  ever  enjoyed  whilst  it  was  supposed  the  corrective  and  control  of  the 
acting  powers  of  the  State. 

And,  in  spite  of  the  flagrant  transgression  of  this  very  principle  in 
his  own  India  Bill  twelve  years  later,  his  dread  of  the  House  ever 
doing  more  than  controlling  the  Executive  remained  constant. 
This  careful  distinction  between  executive  and  corrective  political 
powers,  coinciding  virtually  with  Blackstone’s  less  properly  named 
distinction  between  executive  and  legislative  powers,  is  one  on 
which  no  political  thinker  of  our  times  would  care  to  insist.  The 
Constitution  has  grown  into  a  shape  which  Burke’s  theory  cannot 
be  made  to  fit.  As  a  very  luminous  writer  has  recently  pointed 
out,  “the  efficient  secret  of  the  English  Constitution  may  be 
described  as  the  close  union,  the  nearly  complete  fusion,  of  the 
executive  anil  legislative  powers ,”  which  bakes  place  through  the 
Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  is  only  “  a  certain  committee  of  the 
legislative  body  selected  to  be  the  executive  body.”  The 
Parliament,  though  led  by  the  Cabinet,  is  still  as  much  an 
Executive  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  Railway  Company, 
though  it  has  a  managing  committee  or  a  managing  director. 
Whether,  as  in  Committees  on  railways  and  other  similar 
schemes,  Parliament  is  not  treading  on  the  forbidden  ground 
of  administration,  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  Parliament,  and  more 
especially  the  Lower  House,  has  greatly  exceeded  the  limits 
which  confined  it  to  purely  deliberative  functions,  and  that 
Cabinet  government,  which  is  really  government  by  the  House  of 
Commons  through  a  convenient  committee  of  both  assemblies, 
has  grown  to  dimensions  which  would  probably  have  shocked 
Burke  as  much  as  he  was  shocked  by  George  IH.’s  system  in 
Lord  North’s  Ministry,  of  governing  by  departments — that  is, 
without  any  real  Cabinet  at  all.  It  was  from  the  fall  of  Lord 
North  that  the  modern  system  of  Cabinet  government  may  be 
said  to  date.  The  defeat  of  the  King’s  Ministry  was  the  decisive 
beginning,  though  the  process  was  not  wholly  uninterrupted,  of 
Parliamentary  Ministries.  Fox  on  that  occasion  openly  declared 
that,  “as  the  House  had  now  proved  their  abhorrence  of  a 
Government  of  influence,  the  new  Ministers  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  fact,  and  remember  that  to  the  House  they  owed  their 
situations.” 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  Burke’s  views  on  the  question  of 
representation  and  delegation,  or,  as  it  was  then  styled,  “  the 
topic  of  instructions.”  There  are  .abundant  signs  that  the  topic 
is  more  and  more  likely  to  need  consideration,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  grows  more  democratic.  Burke’s  opinion  of  the  dele¬ 
gate  theory  might  have  been  conjectured  from  the  general  com¬ 
plexion  of  his  politics.  Mr.  Burke,  he  tells  us,  “  was  the  first 
man  who  on  the  hustings  at  a  popular  election  rejected  the 
authority  of  instructions  from  constituents,  or  who  in  any  place 
has  argued  so  fully  against  it.  Perhaps  the  discredit  into  which 
that  doctrine  of  compulsive  instructions  is  since  fallen  may  be  due 
in  a  great  degree  to  his  opposing  himself  to  it  in  that  manner  and 
on  that  occasion.”  Here,  of  course,  he  refers  to  the  Bristol  elec¬ 
tion  of  1780,  where  he  had  declined  to  admit  a  view  which 
“  would  infallibly  degrade  our  national  representation  into  a  con¬ 
fused  and  scuffling  bustle  of  local  agency.”  Six  years  before,  he 
had  given  his  constituents  fair  warning  of  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a  representative.  Unlike  Mr.  Mill,  he  holds  that  “  the 
business  of  his  constituents  should  have  unremitted  attention  from 
him,”  and  that  it  ought  to  be  his  happiness  and  glory  to  live  iu  the 
strictest  union  and  the  closest  correspondence  with  them.  “  Above 
all,”  he  says,  “ever  and  in  all  cases,  he  ought  to  prefer  their 
interests  to  his  own.”  “  But  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature 
judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to 
you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.”  Finally,  and  with 
admirable  j  ustice,  “  Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  industry 
only,  but  his  judgment,  and  he  betrays  instead  of  serving  you  if 
he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.” 

On  another  point  also  Burke  is  of  the  same  mind  with  the 
wiser  politicians  of  our  own  time,  though  for  different  reasons. 
He  has  “no  sort  of  reliance  upon  a  triennial  Parliament  ”  as  a 
remedy  for  disorders  in  the  body  politic.  The  disorders  to  which 
he  referred  arose  from  the  undue  influence  and  corruption  of  the 
Court.  He  was  right,  therefore,  in  saying  that  he  “should  be 
fearful  of  committing  every  three  years  the  independent  gentlemen 
of  the  country  into  a  contest  with  the  Treasury ;  it  is  easy  to  see 
which  of  the  contending  parties  would  be  ruined  first.”  At  the 
present  day,  the  danger  to  be  most  guarded  against  is  lest  the 
Parliament  should,  as  it  has  been  described,  “  follow  with  the 
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precision  of  a  weather- glass  the  unstable  prejudices  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.”  A  too  frequent  confronting-  of  representatives  with  their 
constituents  is  eminently  undesirable  at  a  time  when  there  are  so 
many  adventurers  with  plenty  of  money,  but  with  slender  educa¬ 
tion  and  flexible  principles,  eager  to  enter  Parliament  at  the  cost 
of  any  possible  compliance.  Mischief  as  great  as  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  in  Burke’s  time  from  the  Royal  influence  is  in  our  time 
to  be  feared  from  a  ready  and  timorous  subservience  to  the 
transient  clamours  of  electors  and  non-electors.  To  get  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country  into  the  House,  with  the  fewest  fetters  on  the 
exercise  of  their  ability,  is  the  prime  aim  of  our  representative 
government ;  and  Burke  deserves  some  credit  for  having  seen  at 
least  the  latter  half  of  the  truth  so  clearly,  and  made  such 
vigorous  and  practical  protests  on  its  behalf.  This  should  re¬ 
concile  men  who  live  in  a  democratic  age  to  his  narrow  and 
excessive  reverence  for  the  prescriptive  basis  of  things  as  they 
were. 

Burke's  views  of  party  connections,  and  the  train  of  thought 
suggested  by  his  vigorous  protest  against  the  “  mode  of  arguing 
from  your  having  done  anything  in  a  certain  line  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  everything,”  are  particularly  worth  attention  at  the 
present  time.  We  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  reverting 
to  them. 


THE  INTERNAL  REGIONS.* 

MCAYLA  has  undertaken  a  task  of  some  difficulty — nothing 
°  less,  in  fact,  than  the  complete  abolition  of  the  infernal 
regions — in  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  Frenchman.  Pie  begins,  as 
Frenchmen  are  apt  to  begin,  by  a  formal  invocation  of  Liberty 
and  the  Principles  of  1789.  These  principles  have  subverted 
a  good  many  terrestrial  institutions,  and  are  now  .about  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  hell.  hi.  Cayla  confidently  announces  himself  as  the 
leader  of  the  assault  upon  the  unearthly  Bastille.  He  is  ready,  he 
says,  to  besiege  the  palace  of  Satan  till  not  one  stone  is  left  upon 
another ;  he  will  demolish  purgatory,  which  learned  theologians 
hold  to  be  a  compartment  of  hell;  “  demons,  phantoms,  unquench¬ 
able  flames,  the  apparatus  of  torture,  will  disappear  as  by  enchant¬ 
ment  ;  day  will  replace  night,  and  superstition  will  have  lost  its 
last  stronghold.”  And  M.  Cayla  apparently  believes  that  he  has 
carried  out  the  programme  announced  in  this  characteristic  ptean 
of  exultation,  for  at  the  end  of  his  work  he  salutes  the  dawn 
of  the  new  day  which  is  beaming  upon  the  ruins  of  “l’enfer 
dfimoli.”  Notwithstanding  this  exultation,  we  may  say  that 
a  few  people  will  probably  cling  to  a  favourite  article  of 
belief  in  spite  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  of  M.  Cayla.  Its 
fortifications  must  be  weak  indeed  if  they  fall  down  before  M. 
Cayla’s  blast  of  trumpets.  For,  in  truth,  his  only  argument  is 
that  as,  according  to  all  poetry,  theology,  and  popular  tradition, 
hell  is  a  very  unpleasant  place,  and  purgatory  not  materially 
better,  it  would  be  more  agreeable  not  to  believe  in  them.  It 
would  be  trespassing  too  far  into  the  province  of  theologians  to 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  logical  value  of  this  piece  of  reasoning. 
We  need  only  remark  that  it  is  not  always  a  destructive  argu¬ 
ment  against  any  doctrine  that,  if  true,  it  involves  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences — especially  if  the  consequences  are  presumed  to  affect 
other  people.  The  matter,  however,  which  M.  Cayla  in¬ 
troduces  in  support  of  his  argument  is  more  interesting, 
and  more  suitable  for  notice  in  our  pages,  than  the  argu¬ 
ment  itself.  lie  has  made  a  collection  of  the  various  forms 
taken  by  the  assailed  doctrine  in  different  creeds  from  the 
time  of  the  Egyptians  to  our  own,  but  chiefly  amongst  the 
various  Christian  sects.  The  assertions  of  the  Bible  as  to  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  however  free  from  ambiguity, 
were  not  sufficiently  precise  and  explicit  to  satisfy  the  imagination 
of  the  middle  ages.  Every  hint  was  therefore  seized  with  greedi¬ 
ness,  and  the  intentionally  vague  outlines  filled  up  with  elaborate 
detail.  A  whole  system  of  infernal  machinery  was  constructed, 
partly  based  upon  Biblical  statements,  but  chiefly  invented  or 
imported  from  rabbinical  or  pagan  sources.  Every  diseased 
monkish  imagination  took  pleasure  in  the  congenial  task  of  adding 
new  horrors  to  hell.  A  fantastic  structure  was  thus  raised,  in 
which  we  may  trace  the  ancient  materials  constantly  reappearing 
under  slightly  modified  forms.  Theology  has,  of  course,  no  interest 
in  the  permanence  of  this  baseless  edifice.  It  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  work  of  art,  to  be  criticised  according  to  aesthetic 
principles,  and  as  incidentally  illustrating  the  theological  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  architects.  A  great  deal  might  be  learnt  as  to  the 
character  of  any  man  by  ascertaining  what  were  his  habitual  day 
dreams.  The  hideous  nightmares  which  must  have  given  rise  to 
the  popular  images  of  hell  would  lead  one  to  unpleasant  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  the  digestions  of  their  inventors. 

There  is  perhaps  less  variety  than  might  be  expected  in  the 
tortures  inflicted  upon  the  damned  in  the  commonly  received 
legends.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Esquimaux  believe  that 
hell  is  a  place  of  fearful  cold — a  natural  inversion  of  the  creed 
which  prevails  in  warmer  regions  of  the  earth.  In  all  the  tem¬ 
perate  countries  the  punishment  is  inflicted  by  fire,  the  devils 
acting  as  the  executioners  at  an  everlasting  auto-da-fe.  As  one  of 
the  authorities  quoted  by  M.  Cayla  tells  us  with  unhesitating  con¬ 
fidence,  “  without  any  doubt  hell  is  situated  beneath  the  earth, 
where  the  reprobate  are  eternally  tormented.  The  damned  are 
burnt  by  a  fire  which  does  not  consume;  the  degree  of  incan¬ 
descence  is  proportioned  to  the  crimes  to  be  expiated.”  This 
appears  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all  the  theories  about  hell, 


although  many  other  tortures  bearing  marks  of  the  inventor’s  per¬ 
sonal  tastes  are  thrown  in  to  increase  the  horror.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  hear  of  “  bad  smells,  vermin,  sulphur,  melted  lead, 
devouring  hunger,  cold,  ulcers,  and  the  most  hideous  and  insup¬ 
portable  insects.”  This  recurrence  to  vermin  and  “  insupportable 
insects”  no  doubt  implies  that  the  saint  was  just  then  abstaining, 
on  religious  motives,  from  the  luxury  of  washing.  St.  Theresa, 
who  was  permitted  to  make  an  experimental  voyage  into  hell, 
describes  the  entrance  as  leading  down  a  very  narrow  and  very 
muddy  lane,  of  an  unbearable  smell,  and  full  of  vt  nomous  rep¬ 
tiles —  a  thoroughly  lady-like  picture  of  the  most  unpleasant  place 
conceivable.  We  have  read  somewhere  of  a  hell  invented 
by  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  blessed  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  eat  an  eternal  feast  inside  of  an  open  wicker¬ 
work  house.  The  damned  crawl  about  on  the  outside,  the 
pangs  of  hunger  being  aggravated  by  the  glimpses  of  festivity 
within.  This  moderate  allowance  of  torture  speaks  much  for 
the  natural  mildness  of  the  inventors.  It  is  also  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  heaven  is  thus  a  more  positive  conception  than  its 
antithesis.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  civilized  practice.  Our 
ideas  of  heaven  have  necessarily  been  left  far  more  indefinite 
than  our  ideas  of  torment.  The  heaven  of  the  savages,  or  even 
the  Elysium  of  more  civilized  pagans,  is  a  mere  continuation 
of  the  present  life,  with  the  most  prominent  evils  omitted. 
But  the  early  Christian’s  conception  of  life  made  it  necessary  to 
purify  heaven  from  everything  worldty,  even  from  intellectual 
amusements  or  pleasures.  His  notion  of  a  future  world  was  mate¬ 
rial  enough,  as  was  proved  by  the  tortures  to  which  ho  subjected 
the  damned.  Gregory  of  Tours,  for  example,  reports  a  vision  in 
which  the  soul  of  Chilperic  I.  was  cast  into  a  boiling  pot,  after 
having  all  its  limbs  broken,  where  the  heat  was  so  intense  that 
in  an  instant  there  was  “  only  a  little  bit  of  it  left.”  But  in 
heaven,  as  a  place  of  religious  ecstasy,  there  was  no  room  for  the 
material  enjoyments  which  would  be  the  natural  antithesis  to  the 
material  suffering.  The  description  of  it  thus  presented  much 
greater  difficulties  to  the  imagination.  The  task  was  wisely 
left  unattempted,  or  the  description  tended  to  become  some¬ 
what  monotonous.  There  is  a  hymn  which  speaks  of  a 
place  “  where  congregations  ne’er  break  up,  and  Sabbaths 
have  no  end  ” ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  statement  can 
be  very  attractive  to  most  minds.  But  there  was  no  source 
from  wfiich  the  poet  might  not  draw  for  his  descriptions  of  hell. 
Every  variety  of  physical  torment,  and  every  foul  and  loathsome 
image,  might  be  freely  used.  A  great  poet  might  ennoble  the 
resulting  legends,  like  Dante ;  or  they  might  form  a  raw  material 
fit  for  Voltaire’s  ribaldry  in  the  Pucclle  di Orleans  ;  or  they  might 
appeal  to  mere  vulgar  terror,  like  the  coarse  pictures  of  flames  and 
devils  scrawled  upon  the  outside  of  Italian  chapels. 

M.  Cayla  often  speaks  as  if  he  supposed  these  legends  to  be 
kept  up  from  interested  motives  by  the  priesthood.  Though  this 
would,  of  course,  be  an  absurd  explanation  of  a  belief  so  general, 
and  fitting  in  so  well  with  the  sincere  opinions  of  the  age,  some 
particular  stories  were  doubtless  started  by  design.  The  well- 
known  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  which  does  credit  to  Irish  in¬ 
genuity,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  these  inventions.  This  saint 
established  a  kind-  of  back-door  to  purgatory  in  an  island  in  Lough 
Derg,  where  in  twenty-four  hours  a  penitent  might  be  purged  from 
his  sins.  A  pilgrim  was  kept  for  nine  days  meditating  and  praying 
in  a  small  cell,  with  no  food  but  a  little  bread  and  water.  On  the 
ninth  day  he  had  no  food  at  all.  He  was  then  conducted  with 
due  ceremonies  into  a  cave.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  an 
Irishman,  after  nine  days  of  this  treatment,  might  not  be  safely 
left  to  provide  his  own  torments.  If,  however,  his  delirium  did 
not  supply  him  with  devils  enough,  the  monks  appear  to  have 
acted  the  character  with  great  vigour.  Other  legends  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  invented  either  for  selfish  purposes  or  as 
mere  exhibitions  of  spite.  They  were  the  threatening  letters 
of  the  age,  intended  to  extort  money  from  their  victim,  or  merely 
as  lampoons  to  cause  him  pain.  A  landgrave  of  Thuringia  having 
died,  his  sons  offered  a  good  farm  to  any  one  who  would  bring 
certain  news  from  the  soul  of  the  defunct.  A  priest  who  knew 
something  of  necromancy  immediately  summoned  the  devil,  and 
rode  off  on  his  back  to  hell.  There,  after  some  dangers, 
the  deceased  landgrave  appeared,  and  said  that  his  position 
would  be  improved  if  his  heirs  would  restore  certain  possessions 
to  the  Church.  The  heirs  were  so  much  struck  by  the  accuracy 
of  the  priest’s  account  that  they  offered  him  the  farm,  though 
they  refused  to  restore  the  possessions.  The  various  other  tra¬ 
vellers  who  reached  the  infernal  regions  during  the  middle  ages 
often,  of  course,  brought  back  news  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
had  defrauded  the  Church.  They  sometimes  showed  a  different 
spirit,  by  discovering  apparently  virtuous  bishops  and  saints  in  a 
state  of  torment.  A  certain  English  monk,  to  his  great  surprise, 
observed  a  holy  bishop  in  the  claws  of  the  devils,  whose  relics 
were  at  that  very  time  working  miracles.  A  canon  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  Paris,  died,  in  the  eleventh  century,  In  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  They  attempted  to  bury  him  in  one  of  the  chapels, 
when  the  dead  man  cried  out  that  he  had  been  damned  by  the 
just  judgment  of  God.  His  body  was  accordingly  thrown  on  to 
a  dunghill,  and  the  chapel  was  long  afterwards  known  as  la 
chapelle  du  damne. 

M.  Cayla  gives  many  instances  of  the  grotesque  and  terrible 
effects  of  this  great  mediteval  instrument  of  religious  terrorism. 
There  is  undoubtedly.sometking  revolting  to  modern  ideas  in  their 
coarse  materialism.  Their  gradual  extenuation  is  a  proof  of 
intellectual  improvement.  Dante  was  a  greater  poet  than  Milton, 
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and  liis  hell  is  poetically  superior ;  hut  we  prefer  the  vagueness  of 
Milton’s  hell  in  an  article  of  belief.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his 
ingenious  criticisms,  has  remarked  that  it  is  a  proof  of  Dante’s 
greater  imaginative  power  that,  whereas  Milton  only  speaks  of 
Satan  as  “floating  many  a  rood,”  Dante  carefully  gives  us  his 
exact  dimensions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  requires 
more  imagination  to  say  that  the  devil  is  seventy  yards  in 
height  than  to  say  that  he  covers  many  a  rood.  The  test  of 
the  imaginative  power  of  a  description  is  not  the  quantity 
of  detail,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  excites  the  desired  emo¬ 
tions.  Viewed  in  this  way,  Milton’s  vague  outlines  probably 
show  less  power  than  Dante’s,  but  not  on  account  of  their  vague¬ 
ness.  They  correspond  to  the  picture  which  an  educated  mind 
would  naturally  form,  rejecting  the  material  images  of  an  earlier 
period  as  too  shocking  for  even  poetical  belief.  In  this  way  the 
distance  between  the  conceptions  of  Milton  and  Dante  measures  a 
refinement  in  our  opinions.  We  are  no  longer  capable  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  gross  concrete  images  which  were  once  satisfactory,  but  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  our  belief  in  some  spiritual  truth 
shadowed  forth  by  them  need  be  weaker.  We  cannot  believe  in 
the  flames,  and  the  boiling  lead,  and  the  devils  with  hooks  and 
instruments  of  torture.  But  it  is  certainly  possible  to  believe 
nevertheless  in  a  future  state  of  eternal  punishment,  and  to  enjoy 
the  dear  delight  of  worrying  and  abusing  those  who  do  not 
believe. 


NOUVEAUX  RECITS  DE  LTIISTOIRE  ROMAINE.* 

HE  period  selected  by  M.  Thierry  commences  with  the  death 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  in  395  a.d.,  and  concludes  with  the 
death  of  Alaric  iu  412.  It  is  a  chapter  of  manifold  significance  in 
the  history  of  the  declining  Empire.  Within  a  narrow  compass, 
the  various  causes  which  hastened  that  decline  are  displayed  in  a 
series  of  episodes,  each  complete  in  itself,  each  furnished  with  an 
appropriate  catastrophe.  The  moral  of  centuries  is  condensed  in 
the  drama  of  seventeen  years.  The  opening  scene  discovers  the 
Itoman  Empire  at  the  moment  when  the  last  pledge  of  its 
unity  had  perished  with  the  last  of  the  great  Cfesars.  In 
a  partial  sense,  indeed,  the  division  of  the  East  and  the  West 
had  been  consummated  more  than  thirty  years  before  the 
death  of  Theodosius.  In  the  year  364  a.d.,  the  elder  Valen- 
tinian  had  called  his  brother  Valens  to  the  government  of 
the  East ;  and  when  Valens  fell  at  Hadrianople,  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  obedient  to  the  precedent,  had  invited  Theodosius  to 
become  his  colleague.  But  hitherto  the  Western  Caesar  had  en¬ 
joyed  a  recognised  precedence  as  head  of  the  united  Empire. 
The  ruler  of  the  East  had,  indeed,  shared  the  diadem,  the  purple, 
and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus ;  but  he  had  received  them  as 
free  gifts  from  the  ruler  of  the  West.  By  the  death  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  the  divided  administration  devolved  on  his  two  sons. 
Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
Ilonorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  barely  eleven.  Their 
simultaneous  accession,  as  joint  heirs  of  a  prince  in  whom  both 
dignities  had  been  united  by  the  overthrow  of  Eugenius,  tended 
to  place  the  East  and  West  side  by  side  as  equal  and.  independent 
governments.  Neither  of  the  young  sovereigns  owed  his  in¬ 
vestiture  to  the  other;  their  common  benefactor  had  refrained 
from  appointing  any  order  of  precedence ;  and  if  an  historical 
prestige  attached  to  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  Constantinople 
could  claim  the  prestige  of  primogeniture  for  the  person  of 
Arcadius.  Thus,  iu  the  year  395  a.d.,  the  Roman  Empire 
was  no  longer,  even  in  theory,  one  and  indivisible.  Already, 
iu  the  broadest  and  most  general  aspect  of  the  Empire,  we 
recognise  the  type  of  the  house  which  cannot  stand. 

On  the  separate  stages  which  henceforth  divide  our  attention, 
separate  plots  are  going  forward,  each  with  its  peculiar  intrigues, 
its  distinct  phenomena  of  national  fatuity,  and  its  characteristic 
horrors ;  but  alike  in  this,  that  each  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
political  and  religious  sectarianism.  In  the  East,  we  see  a  prince 
as  contemptible  in  capacity  as  in  person  ruled  by  the  son  of  an 
Aquitanian  cobbler.  The  day  has  arrived  when  the  fortunate 
Minister  aspires  to  be  associated  with  his  master ;  and  the  Eastern 
legions,  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Ilebdomon,  expect  the  moment 
when  the  Emperor  Arcadius  shall  ascend  the  tribune,  and  present 
Rufinus  as  his  imperial  colleague.  At  that  instant  the  sword 
of  a  Goth  ends  the  crimes  and  pretensions  of  the  favourite. 
The  strings  of  the  royal  puppet  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
eunuch  from  the  Euphrates,  the  first  and  last  of  his  class  who 
disgraced  the  honours  of  the  Roman  Consulship.  Four  years 
more,  and  a  terrified  wretch  is  crouching  at  the  great  altar  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  cathedral  is  thronged  by  angry  praetorians  and 
vindictive  citizens,  while  the  most  renowned  orator  of  the  age 
implores  for  Eutropius  that  privilege  of  sanctuary  which  the  edict 
of  Eutropius  had  abolished.  A  little  longer,  and  we  see  Constan¬ 
tinople,  once  the  stronghold  of  Arianism,  swept  by  the  Catholic 
mob  who  massacred  the  Goths  on  the  pavement  of  the  church 
where  the  Father  was  exalted  to  the  degradation  of  the  Son.  We 
see  Chrysostom  contending  with  the  corruption  of  the  Court  and 
with  the  enmity  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  expelled  by  the  sentence  of 
a  packed  synod,  brought  back  in  triumph  by  the  people  to  thunder 
against  Herodias,  and  at  length  effectually  dismissed,  through 
the  patient  malice  of  his  brother  of  Alexandria,  to  banishment  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  Taurus.  In  the  Western  Empire,  meanwhile, 
if  the  tumults  are  less  incessant,  the  animosities  of  party  are  even 
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deeper,  and  the  catastrophes,  when  they  arrive,  are  on  a  grander 
scale.  The  Emperor  Ilonorius,  distinguished  from  his  brother  by 
the  possession  of  enough  character  to  be  perverse,  was  incapable  of 
seconding  the  efforts  of  his  wise  Minister  to  establish  religious 
toleration.  The  Latin  aristocracy,  headed  by  the  great  Anician  house, 
was  a  nucleus  of  implacable  conservatism.  Within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  which  they  so  often  proved  themselves  unable  to  defend,  an 
exclusive  coterie  shrank  haughtily  from  contact  with  the  barbarians 
domiciled  in  Italy.  The  Court  of  Milan,  where  the  Minister  was 
a  Vandal,  and  the  camp  in  which  Huns  and  Alani  served  under 
the  eagles,  were  viewed  with  scorn  by  the  Roman  nobles  who 
spent  incomes  ranging  from  forty  thousand  to  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  a  year  in  caricaturing  the  days  of  Vitellius. 
Their  religion  was  that  of  Numa;  and  although  the  altar  of 
Victory  had  long  been  banished  from  the  Curia,  paganism  still  com¬ 
manded  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  Opposed  to  this  party  were  the 
professors  of  the  Nicene  faith,  now  the  established  religion 
of  the  Empire.  These  zealous  Catholics  were  for  visiting  the 
Pagans  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  civil  disabilities.  A  minority, 
with  Arian  tendencies  and  friendly  to  the  Goths,  formed  a  third 
and  intermediate  party,  and,  as  the  champions  of  religious  freedom, 
contrived  to  be  detested  by  Pagans  and  Catholics  alike.  When 
Alaric  swept  down  on  Italy  from  kEmona,  the  Catholics  cried  that 
God  had  punished  a  semi-pagan  country;  and  when  the  danger 
was  passed,  the  devout  Pagans  thanked  Jupiter  Stator.  When  the 
heathen  Rhodogast  poured  his  Slavonians  on  Florence,  the  Pagans 
exclaimed  that  Thor  and  Odin  were  avenging  the  deities  of  the 
capitol;  and  when  the  siege  was  raised,  Catholics  remembered 
with  thanksgiving  that  St.  Ambrose  had  been  apprised  of  that 
result  in  a  dream. 

But  intestine  discords,  however  troublous,  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  compared  with  a  question  all  momentous  at  this 
period — the  attitude  which  the  Roman  Empire  was  to  assume 
towards  the  barbarians.  Valens,  and  after  him  Theodosius, 
had  been  constrained  to  domicile  masses  of  the  Visigoths  iu 
Asia  Minor  and  on  the  frontiers  of  the  northern  provinces.  The 
light  cavalry  of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  had  become  almost 
indispensable  to  the  legions.  Already  it  had  decided  a  field 
in  which  the  stake  was  the  Empire  of  the  West — the  battle 
in  which  the  usurper  Maximus  was  defeated  and  slain.  The 
displacement  of  Tartar  tribes  was  constantly  forcing  new  im¬ 
migrants  on  the  Danube.  Was  Rome  to  seek  a  renewal  of  her 
effete  strength  in  a  cordial  union  with  these  young  and  vigorous 
races  ?  Or,  in  the  exclusive  spirit  which  historical  glories  might 
excuse,  was  she  to  reject  their  friendship,  and  to  defy  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  their  hostility  ?  Two  men  stand  forth  as  the 
representatives  of  two  different  aspects  under  which  the  alliance 
with  the  barbarian  was  presented  to  the  Roman  of  the  reign  of 
Ilonorius.  The  fortunes  of  these  two  persons  respectively  ex¬ 
emplify  the  reception  which  Rome  was  prepared  to  give  to 
either  form  of  the  overture;  and  the  immediate  catastrophe  was 
a  type  of  the  later  and  fuller  retribution.  Stilicho  the  Vandal 
had  been- brought  up  in  the  traditions  and  sentiments,  the  habits 
and  discipline,  of  a  Roman.  His  constant  aim  was  to  identify 
himself  with  the  illustrious  country  of  his  adoption.  Enamoured 
of  her  legendary  renown,  he  delighted  to  dream  that  he  also  was 
among  her  trueborn  sons— that  to  him  also  belonged  some  share 
in  the  inheritance  of  such  names  as  Fabricius  and  Camillus. 
Claudian  knew  the  temper  of  his  patron  when  he  compared  the 
victory  of  Pollentia  to  the  triumphs  of  Marius  over  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri.  When  an  African  rebellion  threatened  Italy  with 
famine,  it  was  Stilicho  who  revived  the  august  prerogative  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  and  who  referred  to  it  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.  It  was  Stilicho  who  saved  Italy  in  two  barbarian  invasions, 
and  who  held  the  Franks  and  Allemanni  of  the  Rhine  steadfast  in 
their  allegiance.  And  yet  this  faithful  alien,  who  strove  so  hard 
to  be  a  Roman  of  the  Romans,  was  never  forgiven  for  his  extrac¬ 
tion.  lie  was  denounced  to  the  legionaries  as  a  “  semi-barbarian,” 
to  the  Catholics  as  a  heretic.  His  enemies  were  unappeasable  until 
he  was  lured  from  his  refuge  in  the  basilica  at  Ravenna  to  be  trea¬ 
cherously  murdered ;  and  his  death  was  the  signal  for  a  massacre  of 
Goths  in  every  town  of  Italy.  The  barbarian  had  renounced  his 
country  and  his  father’s  people,  that  he  might  strive  with  his  whole 
heart  to  be  worthy  of  Rome.  He  had  from  childhood  breathed  the 
spirit  of  her  traditions,  he  had  adopted  the  maxims  of  her  state¬ 
craft,  her  armies  had  followed  him  to  victory ;  and  she  requited 
him  with  ignominy  and  death.  But  perhaps  Rome  was  justified  in 
doubting  whether  the  leopard  could  change  his  spots.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  mistake  to  expect  that  apostasy  of  any  kind  could  win  favour 
with  the  proud  mistress  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  her  fit  ally 
was  rather  the  barbarian  w'ho  avowed  and  boasted  his  nationality, 
who  came  to  serve  her  with  the  rude  weapons  of  which  he  was 
master,  instead  of  aping  refinements  which  only  exposed  his 
awkwardness.  What,  then,  was  the  case  of  Alaric  the  Balt  P 
The  very  designation  is  a  sufficient  warranty  for  his  pride 
of  race.  The  Balts,  among  his  people,  yielded  in  splendour 
only  to  the  Amals.  The  high-born  King  of  the  Visigoths  appears 
in  the  scared  provinces  of  the  Empire  as  the  representative  of  a 
haughty  and  self-asserting  race.  The  grim  humour  of  his  replies 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors  during  the  first  siege  is  quite  in  the 
vein  of  Brennus.  It  breathes  that  insolence  of  brute  force  which 
the  ancient  writers  always  ascribe  to  the  successful  leaders 
of  Northern  hordes.  It  is  the  tone  used  by  Polyphemus 
towards  Ulysses,  and  by  the  modem  ogre  towards  Jack  the 
Giant-killer.  And  yet  this  uncompromising  barbarian  had  a 
steady  ambition  to  become  the  servant  of  Rome.  Nothing 
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was  further  from  his  design  than  to  sacrifice  ono  iota  of  his 
national  customs  in  her  favour.  But  though  he  would  have 
scorned  to  wear  her  uniform,  he  was  most  sincerely  anxious  to 
hold  her  commission.  The  post  of  Master-General  of  the 
Illyrian  forces  was  the  reward  for  which  he  stood  out  in 
all  his  negotiations  with  Stilicho.  After  the  death  of  that 
general,  Alaric  aspired  to  command  the  entire  forces  of  the 
West.  Before  each  of  the  sieges  of  Rome  there  was  a  moment 
when  the  bestowal  of  this  appointment  would  have  averted  the 
peril.  The  sack  of  Rome  was  perpetrated  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  and  pain  at  an  insult  in  this  tender  point.  Rome  had  trifled 
with  his  patient  suit  only  to  reject  it  with  final  contumely ; 
and  the  exasperated  lover  was  stung  beyond  endurance.  Once 
more  the  barbarian  had  wooed  Rome.  This  time  he  had  not 
sought  to  win  her  by  the  homage  of  utter  admiration — by  devoted¬ 
ness  in  resigning  his  own  habits  and  conforming  to  her  ways ;  he 
had  challenged  her  proud  temper  to  sympathize  with  the  frank¬ 
ness  and  fearlessness  which  were  congenial  to  it  in  his  own. 
Once  more  she  had  rejected  him  with  scorn  ;  and  such  as  was  the 
vengeance  of  Alaric  on  one  city,  such  at  last,  when  that  long  scorn 
had  done  its  work,  was  the  vengeance  of  the  Northern  races  upon 
the  Empire. 

M.  Thierry’s  studies  from  the  period  which  we  have  attempted 
briefly  to  characterize  are  careful  and  effective.  We  have  a 
memoir  of  Stilicho,  of  Rufinus,  and  of  Eutropius.  The  first  siege 
of  Rome,  the  mock  reign  of  Altalus,  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  the 
death  of  Alaric,  are  presented  in  four  highly-finished  pictures,  and 
form  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  memoir  of  Stilicho.  The 
Nemesis  already  seen  darkly  in  the  background  of  that  tragic 
history  appears  in  the  last  four  chapters  prominent  and  active.  So 
completely  does  the  history  of  the  later  Empire  neutralize  the 
sympathies  with  which  we  read  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  that 
perhaps  the  chief  feeling  left  on  the  mind  by  the  devastation  of 
the  Eternal  City,  in  410  a. d.,  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  Stilicho 
has  been  avenged.  lie  is  emphatically  the  hero  of  that  miserable 
but  instructive  period.  He  is  the  central  figure  on  whom  our 
regard  is  fixed,  with  whom  we  instinctively  sympathize.  The 
interest  of  the  story  rises  and  falls  with  his  fortunes.  We  forget 
public  victories  in  his  peculiar  triumphs:  and  we  feel  secretly 
rejoiced  when  the  ungrateful  country,  which  repaid  his  truly  filial 
devotion  with  the  feelings  of  a  stepmother,  is  overtaken  by  swift 
and  signal  retribution. 

The  state  of  Italian  parties  in  400  A.n.,  when  Stilicho,  as 
Regent,  had  the  difficult  task  of  conciliating  them,  is  clearly  and 
justly  sketched  by  M.  Thierry  : — 

Le  premier  parti,  qui  avait  sans  cesse  a  la  bouclie  sa  victoire  et  sa  force, 
et  traitait  presque  l’ltnlie  en  paj’s  conquis,  etaitle  parti  tie  l’unitc  cntlioliquc. 
Plus  puissant  que  nonibreux  en  Occident,  il  se  composait  d’anciens  ministres 
de  Theodose,  de  grands  officiers  attaches  ii  sa  cour,  la  plupart  orientaux,  de 
chefs  militaires,  soit  barbares  soit  romains,  devoues,  ceux-ci  a  ses  idees, 
ceux-lh  a  sa  personne  ;  a  ce  noyau  se  rattachaient  le  clerge  et  la  population 
catholique,  assez  elair-semee  en  Italie.  II  avait  pour  centre  le  palais 
imperial  et  les  evcques,  qui,  apres  avoir  provoque  l’intervcntion  et  seconde 
le  succes  des  armes  catholiqnes,  desiraient  ardemment  unc  victoire.  .  .  .  On 
pouvait  l’appeler  le  parti  de  la  maison  de  Theodose.  .  .  .  L’autro  etait  celui 
de  la  liberte'  religieuse,  qu’il  avait  prise  pour  mot  de  ralliement.  II  se  com¬ 
posait  des  pa'iens  opiniatres,  des  Chretiens  dissidents,  des  J  uif's,  des  Manicheens, 
en  un  mot  do  tous  les  sectaires,  dont  l’unite  catholique  tendait  a  etouffer  ou 
a  dominer  les  croyances.  ...  On  pouvait  l’appeler  le  parti  ennemi  de  la 
maison  de  Theodose. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  Thierry  does  not  countenance 
the  supposition  that  there  was  anything  treasonable  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Stilicho  and  Alaric;  but,  remembering  that 
the  hypothesis  has  found  some  favour  with  so  respectable  a  writer 
as  TiUemont,  we  could  have  wished  that  M.  Thierry  had  paused  to 
rebut  it.  It  has  been  represented  that  Stilicho  and  Alaric  were  in 
league  to  effect  a  marriage  between  Eucherius,  Stilicho’s  son,  and 
Placidia,  the  sister  of  Ilonorius ;  and  that  Serena,  the  wife  of 
Stilicho,  thwarted  this  project  by  pressing  a  marriage  between 
Ilonorius  and  her  daughter  Thermantia.  M.  Thierry  imputes  the 
first  scheme  only  to  Serena ;  and  the  second,  according  to  him,  had 
the  full  approbation  of  Stilicho  himself. 

Zosimus  and  Claudian  are  M.  Thierry’s  favourite  authorities. 
The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  period,  such  as  Sozomen  and 
Theodoret,  are  scarcely  ever  laid  under  contribution ;  nor  is  the 
impartial  Socrates  Scholasticus  much  in  requisition.  Claudian 
is  rich  in  hints  for  elaborate  pictures,  and,  as  M.  Thierry  observes, 
he  is  probably  a  pretty  faithful  guide  to  the  popular'feeling  of 
his  day.  In  one  respect  the  indirect  evidence  afforded  by  Claudian’s 
style  is  especially  curious.  Dean  Milman  has  remarked,  with 
great  truth,  that  nothing  is  more  striking  in  Claudian  than 
the  complete  religious  indifference  which  he  manifests.  The 
surrounding  strife  of  creeds  never  breaks  his  monotonous  music 
with  one  jangling  chord,  or  ruffles  the  fluency  of  his  polished 
commonplaces  about  the  gods.  Pagan  or  Christian,  Arian  or 
Homciousian,  Macedonian  or  Manichee,  they  are  all  one  to  Claudian. 
lie  wrote  for  a  generation  in  which  Jupiter  found  more  apologists 
than  martyrs,  and  in  which  the  victorious  Christians  amused  the 
leisure  of  triumph  by  persecuting  their  brethren  for  keeping  Easter 
on  the  wrong  day.  The  spirit  of  religion  was  never  more  dead 
than  in  that  age  of  religious  watchwords. 

We  have  said  that  M.  Thierry  generally  follows  the  Greek 
historian  Zosimus.  Once  we  miss  an  anecdote  which,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Zosimus,  and  which  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  thread  of  the  story.  It  is  in  the  memoir  of  Rufinus. 
That  person,  an  Aquitanian  of  low  origin,  had  risen  by  the  usual 
arts — forensic  address,  and  an  affectation  of  Catholic  zeal,  masking 
a  really  catholic  taste  for  acquisition.  A  double  murder  had. 
made  him  Prefect  of  the  East  under  Theodosius ;  and  on  the  death 


of  that  monarch  he  became  the  detested  Minister  of  Arcadius. 
The  young  Emperor  was  helpless  in  his  hands,  and  consented, 
with  a  resignation  somewhat  ludicrous,  to  marry  his  daughter. 
But  a  counterplot  was  afoot  in  the  palace.  Eutropius,  the  cham¬ 
berlain,  had  resolved  that  Arcadius  should  marry  Eudoxia,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Bauto  the  Frank.  An  orphan,  she  resided 
with  the  family  of  her  father’s  friend,  the  son  of  the  brave  Pro- 
motus.  At  last  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  Emperor’s  nuptials ;  but 
the  object  of  his  choice  was  only  guessed.  Conjecture  would  give 
place  to  certainty  only  when  the  long  train  of  eunuchs,  bearing  the 
purple  and  the  inestimable  jewels,  should  issue  from  the  palace 
gates,  and  take  its  way  to  the  paternal  dwelling  of  the  Empress 
elect.  A  sullen  crowd  watched  the  splendid  procession  leave  the 
gates.  Rumour  had  decided  that  its  destination  must  be  the 
house  of  Rufinus.  But  rumour  met  with  a  joyful  surprise : — 

L'ebahissement  fut  grand,  lorsqu’on  le  vit  prendre  un  autre  clicmin  que 
cclui  qui  menait  cliez  le  ministre,  et  s’arreter  devant  la  maison  de  Promotus. 
Des  cris  de  satisfaction  celaterent  alors  ;  l’eunuque  qui  avait  prepare  la 
surprise  donna  le  signal  de  la  joie  ;  en  un  instant,  la  ville  fut  paree  de  fleurs. 
coniine  pour  la  plus  belle  fete.  Les  dances  et  les  rejottissances  durerent  toute 
la  nuit,  et  cc  fut  ainsi  que  Rutin  apprit  le  nom  de  celle  qui  allait  etre  son 
imperatriee. 

At  the  time  when  this  happened,  Arcadius  was  absolutely  under 
the  dominion  of  his  wary  and  vigilant  Minister — a  man  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  the  arts  which  could  maintain  such  an  ascendancy. 
As  M.  Thierry  tells  the  story,  it  strikes  one  as  strange  that 
Rufinus  could  have  allowed  his  favourite  project  to  be  so 
successfully  countermined  under  his  very  eyes.  The  fact  was, 
that  Rufinus  had  been  lured  from  Constantinople  at  the  critical 
juncture  by  a  temptation  to  which  he  sometimes  deferred  even  his 
interests — the  temptation  of  a  barbarous  revenge.  Lucian,  Pre¬ 
fect  of  Antioch  and  Count  of  the  East,  had  presumed  to  shrink 
from  a  lucrative  injustice.  Secretly  and  speedily  Rufinus  tra¬ 
versed  the  800  miles  which  divided  Constantinople  from  Antioch, 
lie  entered  the  city  at  dead  of  night.  The  Count  of  fifteen 
provinces  was  dragged  before  his  arbitrary  tribunal,  and,  after  a 
sham  trial,  was  put  to  death  in  the  presence  of  Rufinus  by  flog¬ 
ging  on  the  neck  with  leathern  thongs  armed  at  the  ends  with  lead. 
When  Antioch,  eight  years  before,  was  guilty  of  sedition,  the 
prefect  despatched  his  report  on  February  26,  and  the  verdict  of 
Theodosius  arrived  from  Constantinople  on  March  22.  Rufinus 
could  not  have  been  absent  less  than  a  month  on  hi3  excursion ; 
and  the  interval  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  prospects  of  his  daughter. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  from  any  partiality  for  the  Minister  that  M. 
Thierry  has  suppressed  the  most  atrocious  feature  of  his  vengeance 
on  the  prefect  Tatian — the  wholesale  degradation  of  the  victim’s 
native  province,  by  which  all  citizens  whatsoever  were  declared 
ineligible  to  any  State  employment  or  civic  honours?  In  the 
words  of  Claudian  : — 

Exseindere  cives 

Funditus,  et  nomen  gentis  clelere  laborat. 

In  the  memoir  of  Eutropius,  who  succeeded  to  the  power  of 
Rufinus,  M.  Thierry  shows  well  how  the  cautious  chamberlain,  a 
master  of  Court  finesse,  was  content  to  inherit  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  more  adventurous  predecessor : — 

En  realite,  Eutrope  approuvait  le  plan  de  Rufin  vis-a-vis  du  regent  de 
l’Occident,  et  le  laissait  exeeuter  sans  en  prendre  la  responsabilite  direete  : 
eloigner  Stilicon,  occuper  la  Grhce  en  vue  d’une  attaque  possible  des  Occi- 
dentaux,  s’attaeher  Alaric  et  les  Goths,  comme  une  armee  orientale,  et 
tenir  par  eux  l’ltalie  en  eehec — telle  etait  la  politique  de  la  cour  d’Orient,  et 
telle  elle  fut  pendant  tout  le  regne  d’ Arcadius. 

A  good  French  writer  seldom  provokes  the  charge  of  book¬ 
making.  Even  when  the  matter  is  rather  meagre,  we  can  often 
forgive  the  deficiency  for  something  classical  and  excellent 
in  the  manner.  In  reading  M.  Thierry’s  book,  we  sometimes 
feel  that  he  is  beating  out  Claudian  and  Zosimus  very  thin 
indeed.  The  fashion  set  by  Thucydides,  of  making  people 
say  at  great  length  what  they  might,  could,  or  should  have 
said,  is  scarcely  in  favour  with  modern  contributors  to  his¬ 
torical  literature.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  can  cordially  re¬ 
commend  M.  Thierry's  Recits  to  those  English  readers  who 
wish  for  a  companion  picture  to  Professor  Kingsley’s  Hypatia.  In 
the  latter,  we  see  the  narrow  streets  of  Alexandria  turbulent  with 
the  struggles  between  the  new  and  the  dying  faith — on  the  one 
side,  the  last  efforts  of  enthusiasm  to  fan  the  flickering  altars  of 
the  gods;  on  the  other,  intriguing  prelates,  gloomy  monks,  and 
throngs  of  fanatics  crying  out  upon  Serapis.  We  are  introduced 
to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  a  period  dark  indeed,  but  with  the 
darkness  of  the  dawn.  In  M.  Thierry’s  Recits,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  age,  under  the  same  cold  shadow  of  the  declining 
Empire ;  but  the  scene  has  changed,  and  the  actors  are  different. 
Instead  of  restless  Alexandria,  we  have  the  pomp  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  or  of  Rome.  The  dramatis  persona 1  are  not  bishops  and 
flamens,  but  Gothic  captains  and  Praetorian  prefects ;  the  intrigues 
of  court  and  camp  replace  the  embarrassed  tactics  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  civil  polity  under  which  religious  persecution 
flourished ;  but,  unlike  the  shadow  which  that  persecution  cast, 
the  gloom  which  rests  on  the  Roman  State  foretells  the  night 
which  shall  not  pass  away. 


MISS  FORRESTER.* 

IIE  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  modern  novel  has  become  so  familiar 
that  even  the  first  hints  as  to  her  personal  appearance  are 
quite  enough  to  reveal  to  us  all  that  is  coming.  It  is  sufficient  to 


*  Miss  Forrester.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Edwards.  3  vols.  London : 
Tinsley  Brothers.  1865. 
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learn  of  a  heroine  that  “her  eyes  were  common  grey  blue  eyes, 
neither  large  nor  small,  but  with  an  expression  in  their  dilated  pupils 
that  by  turns  repulsed  or  fascinated  you  at  will,”  or  that  “  when 
you  looked  deep  into  the  black  iris  of  those  unresting  eyes  you 
asked  yourself  what  wild  creature  it  was  you  instinctively  thought 
of.”  We  should  at  once  conjecture,  even  without  being  told,  that 
she  had  “  a  supple  strong  physique,"  and  “  unscathed  nerves,”  and 
“  muscles  and  joints  of  steel.”  All  that  goes  without  saying.  And 
besides  the  glittering  eye  and  the  wrist  of  steel,  the  new  Lady 
Macbeth  has  invariably  a  pink  and  white  complexion,  and  a  low 
forehead,  and  a  line  adornment  of  curly  yellow  hair.  The  old 
notion  of  the  female  villain,  as  a  big  woman  with  black  hair  and 
deep  sunk  eyes  and  a  sepulchral  voice,  has  vanished.  The  remorse¬ 
less  wretch  of  our  time  is  the  pleasantest  little  being  imaginable. 
Her  silvery  laugh  and  pink  skin  and  graceful  self-possession 
are  altogether  charming.  It  is  true  that  now  and  then  “a 
singular  veiled  light  would  shoot  across  her  eyes,”  which  makes 
one  feel  uncomfortable,  even  without  having  any  clear  idea  of 
what  a  singular  veiled  light  shooting  across  anybody’s  eyes  is 
like.  And  a  woman  with  a  thrilling  voice  and  nameless  grace 
and  “  strange  chameleon  beauty  ”  is  not  the  sort  of  person  a  plain 
man  would  like  to  marry,  But  chameleon  beauty  is  at  present 
the  proper  conventional  characteristic  of  interesting  heroines,  and 
people  who  write  novels  are  of  course  bound  to  respect  the  fashion 
of  the  day  as  deferentially  as  if  they  were  milliners  or  dress¬ 
makers.  The  authoress  of  Miss  Forrester  takes  for  her  motto 
some  words  from  one  of  Thackeray’s  novels  about  a  leopard. 
“  The  leopard,”  Thackeray  said,  “  follows  her  nature  as  the  lamb 
does,  and  acts  after  leopard  law ;  she  can  neither  help  her  beauty, 
nor  her  courage,  nor  her  cruelty,  nor  a  single  spot  on  her  shining 
coat,  nor  the  conquering  spirit  which  impels  her,  nor  the  shot 
which  brings  her  down.”  iSo  the  modern  fashion  requires  that 
every  young  lady  who  aspires  to  the  position  of  heroine  in  a  sen¬ 
sation  novel  shall  be  a  leopard,  and  follow  leopard  law.  It  does 
not  at  first  seem  very  artistic  to  make  young  ladies  with  low 
brows  and  yellow  curls  act  as  if  they  were  leopardesses,  and  be 
courageous  and  cruel  and  conquering,  just  as  leopards  are.  But 
the  weak  caviller  who  makes  such  objections  as  this  does  not 
perceive  what  a  splendid  field  for  exciting  situations  and  wonders 
of  complication  is  to  be  got  by  planting  the  nature  of  a  cruel 
beast  in  the  bosom  of  a  pretty  woman,  and  then  turning  her 
loose  among  a  set  of  respectable  English  drawing-rooms.  The 
wild  havoc  which  ensues,  the  keen  hunting  by  ordinary  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  leopardess  with  the  low  brow  and  thrilling  voice  and 
chameleon  beauty,  and  the  game  way  in  which  she  meets  her  fate, 
are  all  far  more  entertaining  than  if  the  authoress  had  taken  mere 
human  heings  for  her  puppets. 

Miss  Forrester  is  quite  as  much  in  the  reigning  fashion  in  her 
exploits  as  in  her  physical  appearance  and  constitution.  Heroines 
of  her  type  all  work  in  the  same  groove.  They  always  want  to 
rise  in  the  world,  and,  casting  behind  them  the  disreputable  poverty 
of  their  early  days,  to  marry  a  husband  of  good  family  and  with 
enormous  wealth.  Then  some  ruffianly  hanger-on  of  the  old  days 
makes  his  appearance,  and  the  embroilment  which  constitutes  the 
gist  of  the  novel  begins  in  earnest.  The  ruffian  insists  on  constant 
supplies  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  silence,  and  there  are  all  sorts 
of  meetings  by  moonlight  and  in  the  wood.  An  experienced  reader 
would  find  it  hard  to  count  the  number  of  unhappy  heroines  whom 
within  the  last  live  or  six  years  he  has  seen  stealthily  leaving  the 
ball-room  under  the  pretence  of  indisposition,  and,  hastily  en¬ 
veloping  themselves  in  dark  cloaks,  scudding  across  the  lawn  to 
meet  some  miscreant  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Not  the  least 
wonderful  tiling  about  these  social  leopardesses  is  the  unlimited 
amount  of  bank-notes  which  they  always  seem  to  carry  about 
with  them.  Miss  Forrester,  for  instance,  quite  casually  pulls 
ever  so  much  money  out  of  her  pocket,  although  she  has 
just  been  to  the  theatre,  where  people  do  not  generally  take 
bursting  purses.  “It  was  a  rule  of  Ilonoria’s  life  never  to  be 
without  an  ample  supply  of  ready  cash  ”  —  a  rule,  indeed,  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Plainly  the  world  would  be  a 
much  smoother  place  than  it  is  if  everybody  would  only  be  wise 
enough  to  imitate  Honoria’s  example,  and  make  it  a  point  never  to 
be  without  an  ample  supply  of  ready  money.  Our  novel  teaches  us 
this  one  admirable  lesson  in  conduct,  at  all  events.  But  money 
does  not  save  Miss  Forrester  from  the  shot  which  is  to  bring  her 
down.  Her  foes  are  too  numerous.  The  ruffians  are  more  than 
fall  to  the  share  of  most  young  women  in  a  similar  position.  A 
woman  must  be  a  leopardess  altogether  w'ithout  a  parallel  who 
could  successfully  resist  the  machinations  of  hangers-on  so  many 
and  so  pertinacious  as  Miss  Forrester’s.  First,  there  is  a  needy 
and  unscrupulous  French  adventurer,  who  only  wants  money,  but 
he  wants  a  very  great  deal  of  it,  and  he  is  so  treacherous  and 
selfish  that  even  the  money  is  thrown  away  upon  him.  Then  there 
is  a  hall-mad  lover,  who  was  once  a  very  worthy  and  respectable 
man,  whom  Honoria  had  been  the  means  of  ruining  at  the  llomburg 
tables.  The  lover  wTants  money  too,  but  that  is  not  so  bad  as  his 
restless  jealousy  and  affection.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  man  who  thirsts, 
not  for  money,  but  for  vengeance,  which  is  much  worse.  He  is  a 
terrific  character,  this.  We  know  all  through  the  story  that 
he  is  coming,  and  when  he  at  length  makes  his  appearance 
it  is  with  an  explosion  of  deadly  vindictiveness  that  appals  any 
reader  who  sympathizes  with  the  poor  leopardess  and  her  sorrows. 
Still,  as  she  has  been  the  means,  first  of  making  him  marry  a  woman 
whom  he  mistook  for  somebody  else,  and  then  of  betraying  him  to 
the  French  police,  and  having  him  incarcerated  at  Vincennes  for 
some  years,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  little  indignation  on  his 


part  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  F ourth,  and  most  trouble¬ 
some  of  all,  is  the  rich  husband  of  good  family  whom  Honoria  has 
secured.  And  here  is  a  point  in  which  she  quits  the  beaten  track. 
In  an  ordinary  way,  the  wicked  heroine  finds  an  honest,  trusting, 
noble-spirited  husband  in  the  first  chapter  or  two ;  and  all  her 
miseries  spring  from  her  dread  lest  he  should  discover  his  trust  to 
have  been  misplaced.  We  are  here  half-way  through  the  second 
volume  before  the  leopardess  makes  sure  of  her  prey.  Up  to  that 
time  the  reader  is  fascinated  by  the  perseverance  and  subtlety 
and  courage  with  which  she  stalks  her  future  lord.  The  situation 
is  eminently  delightful,  only  the  end  of  all  is  perhaps  the  least  in 
the  world  artificial.  The  leopardess  drives  to  the  door  of  the 
house  of  the  object  of  her  affections  at  night,  and,  finding  that  he 
is  out,  waits  his  coming  in  a  four-wheeled  cab.  The  man  of  good 
family  makes  his  appearance  at  about  five  in  the  morning,  very 
drunk,  and  his  fate  is  sealed.  Of  course,  he  afterwards  does  his 
best  to  discover  the  infamy  of  his  wife’s  career,  and  to  find  out  the 
secret  of  her  history.  This  process  occupies  the  rest  of  the  novel, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  For  “  one  of  Honoria’s  leading 
mental  traits,  the  one  that  fitted  her  so  thoroughly  for  the  higher 
walks  of  intrigue,  was  her  capability  for  discerning  the  higher 
I  points  of  her  antagonist’s  character,  and  utilizing  them.”  She 
I  knew  how  to  treat  her  rival  with  “  perfect  generous  delicacy  all 
the  time.”  “  In  her  way  she  was  magnanimous.”  Achievements 
in  “the  higher  walks  of  intrigue,”  or  even  in  the  very  highest, 
are,  on  the  whole,  not  worth  any  detailed  criticism  ;  but  people 
who  like  a  story  of  intrigue,  with  plenty  of  lurid  light  thrown 
round  the  central  figure,  will  find  the  plot  of  Miss  Forrester  very 
much  to  their  mind.  The  writer  somewhere  expresses  her  opinion 
|  that  “  all  humanity,  however  sunk  in  barbarism,  has  an  instinct 
towards  its  God;  all  women,  however  denaturalized  by  civilization, 
j  have  an  instinct  towards  love.”  There  is  not  much  connection 
j  that  we  can  see  between  the  two  propositions.  Nor  is  there  much 
j  instinct  towards  either  God  or  love  in  her  own  heroine.  But 
then  the  heroine  is  not  a  woman,  but  only  a  leopardess.  What 
she  means,  probably,  is  the  old  and  indisputable  truth  that  “  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  world.”  If  there  were  as 
much  in  novels,  they  would  not  be  what  most  of  them  are.  Still, 
we  suppose  the  majority  of  novel-readers  care  less  for  human 
nature  than  they  do  for  a  story  of  incident  which  makes  them 
long  to  rush  through  the  whole  three  volumes  without  a  pause. 
From  this  point  of  view,  puppets  serve  the  purpose  quite  as 
efficiently  as  if  they  really  were  what  they  are  dressed  up  to 
represent. 

The  authoress  evidently  holds  an  uncommonly  depressing  theory 
of  life.  She  is  one  of  the  many  who  think  that  society  and 
the  world  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  mistakes.  There  is  one 
virtuous  and  likeable  character  in  the  book,  and  who  ought  to 
have  been  left,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  happy  ever 
after;  but  lest  anybody  should  be  touched  with  the  heretical 
notion  that  there  is  any  happiness  in  the  world,  when  we 
last  see  her,  “  blinding  tears  rush  into  her  eyes,  and,  as  in 
every  human  hope,  the  elements  of  death  were  in  Nelly’s  joy 
from  the  first.”  Novelists  who  only  tell  us  stories  of  the  higher 
walks  of  intrigue  should  confine  themselves  to  facts.  Their  facts 
no  one  can  dispute,  but  their  moralizings  and  social  generali¬ 
zations  are  only  in  the  way.  “  The  majority  of  young  married 
|  women,”  for  instance,  are  supposed  to  be  neatly  described  as 
“  taking  a  lukewarm  sort  of  interest  in  their  house  and  dress,  and 
visiting  list  and  partners,”  and  as  having  forgotten  at  the  end  of  a 
year  the  man  whom  they  really  loved,  but  were  not  allowed  to  marry. 
Talk  of  this  sort  is  the  mere  affectation  of  cynicism ;  and  cynicism, 
never  a  very  fine  or  admirable  thing,  is  doubly  odious  when  it  is 
merely  put  on  because  it  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  counterfeit  for 
a  philosophic  view  of  things.  A  lady  who  had  been  reading  a 
novel  hastily  puts  it  away  when  her  admirer  enters,  and  he  finds 
her  pleasantly  industrious  with  her  needle.  “  Men  are  never  so 
much  really  taken  as  by  tableaux  de  genre  arranged  expressly  for 
their  pleasure ;  only  that  man  is  happiest  who  has  an  experienced 
artist,  not  a  diffident  beginner,  to  design  for  him.”  In  other 
words,  all  women  are  hypocrites  and  all  men  are  fools,  and  the 
happiest  man  is  he  who  is  the  greatest  fool  and  has  the  most 
artful  hypocrite  to  befool  him.  This  is  too  sweet  a  theory  to  be 
spoilt  by  comment  or  criticism.  Then  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  of 
two  lovers  that  they  began  “  that  idyl  without  an  end,  so  trite  to 
all  others  except  the  two  who  for  the  time  are  believing  the 
eternal  falsehood  to  be  the  truth.”  What  is  the  eternal  falsehood  ? 
If  a  woman  tells  a  man  she  loves  him,  and  then  straightway  goes 
{  and  marries  somebody  else,  why  is  her  falsehood  eternal  ?  Does 
the  authoress  mean  that  every  woman  plays  tricks  of  this  kind  P 
Mrs.  Edwards  is  a  veiy  fair  story-teller,  but  she  is  not  by  any 
means  a  sound  philosopher. 


MILLER’S  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  SYNTAX.* 

MU.  MILLER  has  earned  the  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject 
of  grammar,  to  which  he  has  given  unusual  attention.  _  His 
Latin  Grammar,  which  appeared  in  1863,  was  favourably  received, 
though,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  notice  presently,  it  has  not 
been  adopted  by  the  public  schools.  This  was  speedily  followed 
by  A  Smaller  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  also  spoken  well  of,  and 
we  believe  has  had  a  larger  circulation  than  the  other.  The  author 

*  An  Flementan/  Greek  Syntax.  By  the  Rev'.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford;  Author  of  “An  Elementary 
Latin  Grammar,”  and  “  A  Smaller  Latin  Grammar.”  Loudon  ;  Longmans  & 
Co.  1865. 
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has  also  gained  a  considerable  reputation  as  the  most  successful 
teacher  of  the  day  in  the  special  department  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  energies.  Year  after  year  his  pupils  are  almost  inva¬ 
riably  successful  in  carrying  off  the  highest  places  on  the  roll  for 
admission  to  the  foundation  of  Winchester.  We  confess  to  a  little 
surprise  that  one  who  could  do  so  much  more  should  confine  his 
exertions  within  so  narrow  a  range.  But  that  is  not  our  business. 
Caique  in  sad  arte  credendum  cst.  And  the  question  before  us  now 
is  whether  Mr.  Miller  has  been  as  successful  m  his  treatment 
of  Greek  syntax  as  he  was  in  discussing  the  difficulties  of  Latin 
grammar. 

The  present  volume  must,  we  suppose,  be  considered  to  be  of  a 
tentative  nature.  No  mere  treatise  on  Greek  syntax  could  ever 
find  its  way  into  common  use  even  in  the  great  public  schools ; 
much  less  would  such  a  separation  of  the  parts  of  grammar  have 
any  chance  of  being  adopted  by  the  smaller  schools,  whether  public 
or  private.  We  observed,  in  our  notice  of  his  Latin  Grammar,  that 
“  the  construction  of  sentences  is  Mr.  Miller’s  strong  point.”  Pro¬ 
bably  Mr.  Miller  finds  he  lias  more  to  say  and  more  to  innovate  upon 
in  Greek  syntax  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Greek  grammar. 
And  we  suppose  the  present  work  is  only  an  instalment,  indicating 
what  we  are  to  expect  hereafter.  Still,  though  the  author  may 
feel,  and  truly,  that  this  is  his  particular  province,  the  suppo¬ 
sition  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  his  venturing  into  the  field 
with  a  mere  syntax,  which  must  have  a  very  limited  sale,  and  can 
never  be  remunerative  to  its  author  even  for  the  outlay  involved 
in  printing  and  publishing.  Perhaps,  then,  some  other  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  found  which  will  explain  the  phenomenon. 

In  the  report  of  the  Public  School  Commissioners  there  is  the 
following  remark : — “  The  adoption  of  a  common  grammar  appears 
to  be  desirable,  provided  uniformity  were  not  suffered  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  improvement.”  We  must  confess  that  we  can  see  no 
sort  of  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  common  grammar,  unless  that 
grammar  should  happen  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  had.  Probably 
the  Commissioners  meant  that  if  the  head-masters  could,  by  their 
united  wisdom,  produce  a  grammar,  it  would  be  likely  to  be  the 
best  possible,  and  would  be  sure  to  be  the  one  universally  adopted. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  no  secret  that  the  nine  head-masters  have  met 
from  time  to  time,  and  have  decided  upon  adopting  Dr.  Kennedy’s 
Latin  Grammar,  with  some  alterations  to  be  introduced  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  body.  We  have  nothing 
at  present  to  do  with  Latin  grammar.  So  we  only  protest  against 
such  a  piece  of  absurdity  as  this,  because  we  suppose  the  same 
short-sighted  policy  will  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  production 
of  a  joint-stock  Greek  Grammar.  A  fatal  objection  to  such 
a  project  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Kennedy  is  one  of 
the  nine.  The  fact  of  his  having  published  a  grammar  ought 
at  once  to  have  debarred  him,  hi  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues, 
not  to  say  in  his  own  judgment  also,  from  having  a  seat  in 
such  a  conclave.  The  result  is  undoubtedly  one  to  be  regretted 
as  regards  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that, 
as  regards  Greek  grammar,  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Kennedy 
may  he  excluded  from  any  such  deliberations,  in  order,  first, 
that  what  they  have  already  expressed  in  print  in  this  way  may 
have  its  proper  weight  assigned  to  it,  and  secondly,  that  their 
absence  may  allow  of  the  freest  discussion  of  their  respective  Greek 
Grammars.  Whether  Mr.  Miller  has  had  it  in  view  to  show  that 
there  are  others  at  least  equally  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  such  points  with  some  of  the  head-masters  who  seem  likely 
to  monopolize  the  whole  subject,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  we 
can  say  that  he  has  established  his  claim  to  be  consulted  as  a 
grammarian,  at  least  on  a  par  with  both  these  successful  authors  of 
grammars.  At  the  same  time  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  dis¬ 
qualified  himself  for  a  seat  at  the  council  of  schoolmasters  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  recent  publication  of  a  Greek  Syntax.  The 
admission  of  any  schoolmaster  who  has  already  published  a  Latin 
or  Greek  grammar  to  a  deliberation  as  to  the  best  grammar  to  be 
adopted  by  the  public  schools,  is  absolutely  suicidal,  j  ust  because 
it  gives  the  whole  proceeding  the  character  of  a  hole-and-corner 
movement.  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Latin  Accidence  or  Mr.  Miller’s  Greek 
Syntax  may  be  very  admirable  works,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  be  discussed  with  the  freedom  which  is  necessary  if  their 
respective  authors  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  debates  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  the  interest  of  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship,  that 
every  point  should  be  discussed  with  unlimited  freedom  of 
debate.  Mr.  Miller’s  present  publication  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  contribution  towards  the  desired  result.  It  i3  divided 
into  two  parts — the  first  treating  of  “  the  Elementary  Construction 
of  Sentences,”  and  the  second,  which  is  headed  “Further  Remarks 
on  some  of  the  chief  Elements  of  Syntax,”  containing  observations 
of  a  more  philosophical  and  recondite  character,  together  with  a 
conclusion  relating  to  “  Irregular  Constructions,”  and  the  “Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Words  in  Sentences.”  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  part  of  the  book  is  an  afterthought.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
singularly  out  of  place.  We  should  have  placed  it  between  the 
two  parts ;  i.e.  before  what  may  be  called  the  philosophical  part 
of  the  grammar  begins.  As  regards  the  first  part,  we  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  fault  to  find.  The  whole  subject  is  most  systematically 
arranged.  Wisely  avoiding  any  logical  dispute  as  to  the  terms 
predicate  and  copula,  the  author  divides  a  simple  sentence  into  its 
subject  and  its  predication,  or,  in  other  words,  the  subject  and  what 
is  said  about  it.  And  under  the  head  of  “  Subject,”  which  in  the 
simplest  case  is  a  single  noun,  we  find,  dexterously  inserted,  the 
article  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  predicate,  and  the  combina¬ 


tions  of  substantive  with  substantive,  adjective,  and  participle, 
together  with  the  cases  governed  by  these  two  latter,  the  author 
noticing  here  and  there  the  principal  differences  between  Latin 
and  Greek  modes  of  construction.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
invent  a  good  reason  in  defence  of  his  insertion  in  tins  chapter  of 
a  single  rule  in  Latin — namely,  “  Adjectiva  Genitivum,  vel  Objecti, 
vel  Partitiviun,  vel  Relationis  prtecipuae,  vel  Separationis  scepe 
adsciseunt.” 

Under  the  head  of  “  Predication,”  the  author  next  treats  of  the 
verb  under  its  six  classes  of  copulative,  transitive,  neuter,  middle, 
passive,  and  impersonal.  Here  it  would  have  been  more  simple 
perhaps  to  make,  first,  the  bipartite  division  into  personal  and  im¬ 
personal,  and  then  a  subdivision  of  the  personal  into  the  five  other 
classes.  Under  the  same  head  of  “Predication”  are  arranged  the 
combination  of  the  verb  with  the  adverb,  audwith  another  verb — 
this  latter  combination  being  divided  into  the  two  modes  of  coupling 
by  means  of  a  conjunction  and  without  a  conjunction ;  and  here,  as 
in  treating  of  the  “  Subject,”  the  author  has  given  a  sprinkling  of 
Latin  rules,  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  text  being,  however,  in 
English.  The  verb  is  discussed  under  its  six  heads  in  order.  And 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  4th  class,  the  middle  verb,  everything  is 
exactly  in  its  proper  place.  After  this,  however,  instead  of 
finding  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  sentences  where  the  passive 
or  the  impersonal  verb  is  used,  we  light  upon  some  rules  for  the 
use  of  certain  cases  of  nouns  after  certain  verbs.  These  rules,  and 
remarks  upon  them,  are  not  indeed  out  of  their  proper  places.  It 
is  not  the  arrangement  that  we  complain  of,  but  the  want  of 
logical  division  in  the  headings.  Thus,  if  Section  6  begins  with 
Middle  Verbs,  we  naturally  expect  that  everything  that  follows,  if 
it  is  thought  worth  while  further  to  subdivide  the  subject,  should 
appear  in  a  sub-section.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  the  seven 
following  sections  taken  up  with  the  headings  (7)  Dative ;  (B) 
Genitive;  (9)  Case  with  Preposition;  (10)  Participle;  (if) 
Place;  (12)  Time;  (13)  Conjunctions.  And  after  this  we  have, 
in  a  separate  chapter,  the  Passive  and  the  Impersonal  Verb  dis¬ 
cussed.  We  notice  this  defect,  which  is  easily  remediable  by  the 
mere  alteration  of  a  few  numerical  figures.  With  this  exception, 
the  arrangement  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  Syntax  is,  as  far  as 
simplicity  is  concerned,  nearly  everything  that  could  be  wished. 

Before  we  part  with  it,  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  the  last 
observation  made  in  it.  Why  will  Mr.  Miller  follow  in  the  track 
of  other  modern  grammarians,  and  call  such  constructions  as  these 
by  the  name  of  accusative  absolute  P — 

Svijtr/coj,  TTapov  [xol  pi)  Sraviiv  xnrip  oiQt v. 

Surely  it  would  be  much  more  obvious  to  class  them  as  nomi¬ 
natives.  There  are  undoubtedly  very  similar  constructions  which 
cannot  be  anything  but  nominatives,  such  as  <pv\a£  i\tyxMV  fiXaica 
in  the  Antigone ,  and  the  following  from  the  Pax  of  Aristophanes : — 

iv  iv  ry ick\ ijoiq 

o>£  xpr)  mX-t/iuv  Xiyivv  tic,  01  Kadigievoi 

v rr 0  tov  fisovg  Xeyeiai — 

The  construction,  too,  is  like  the  Latin  in  such  a  passage  as  the 
following : — 

Hue  se  provecti  deserto  in  littore  condunt, 

Nos  abiisse  rati,  et  vento  petiisse  Mycenas. 

When  we  reach  Part  II.  we  lack  the  systematic  method 
which  characterizes  Part  I.  This  also,  like  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  Syntax,  is  divided  into  three  chapters.  The  first  of  these 
treats  of  “  Oblique  Cases  and  the  Central  Meanings  of  Preposi¬ 
tions  ” ;  the  second  of  “  Moods  and  Tenses  ”  ;  and  the  third 
contains  “  Supplementary  Remarks  on  Sentences.”  It  is  with  the 
first  chapter  that  we  find  most  fault.  Mr.  Miller  has  in  general, 
with  praiseworthy  self-abnegation,  resisted  the  temptation  to  be 
philosophical ;  yet  his  treatment  of  the  oblique  cases  seems  to  us 
too  hard  for  boys,  whereas  the  mode  in  which  he  has  attempted 
to  classify  the  meanings  of  prepositions  is  simple,  and  easy  to 
be  understood  by  any  one  who  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
words  local  and  metaphorical.  Continuing  the  idea  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Latin  Grammar,  he  gives  in  two  separate  columns, 
first  the  local,  secondly  the  metaphorical,  meaning  of  each  of 
the  prepositions.  The  distinction  and  classification  is  very 
useful,  though  Mr.  Miller  would  not  himself  pretend  to  have 
given  more  than  a  very  rough  division,  sufficient  to  help  the 
memory  of  the  learner.  We  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  a  Syntax 
professedly  elementary,  he  has  not  attempted  to  launch  out  into 
the  connection  of  the  different  senses  assigned  to  the  different 
prepositions  under  each  head.  Neither  do  we  object  to  his 
description  of  the  use  of  the  oblique  cases  in  Greek,  which 
occupies  the  first  half  of  this  chapter,  except  on  the  ground  that 
he  appears  to  us  here  to  transcend  the  limits  of  an  elementary 
treatise.  To  put  what  we  mean  in  the  strongest  light,  we  may 
give  the  following  instance  of  contrast.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  Part  II.  the  learner  is  introduced  to  six  kinds  of  genitive 
cases  —  namely  (T)  The  Genitive  of  Origin;  (2)  The  Partitive 
Genitive ;  (3)  The  Possessive  or  Subjective ;  (4)  The  Genitive 
of  Special  Relation;  (5)  The  Objective  Genitive;  (6)  The 
Genitive  Absolute.  Now  this,  we  think,  is  drawing  too  much 
upon  the  power  of  concentrating  their  thoughts  possessed  by 
ordinary  boys.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  many  parts  of  Greek  grammar, 
as  opposed  to  theories,  which  should  have  been  learned  first,  and 
which  have  been  omitted  from  the  elementary  syntax.  For 
instance,  for  all  that  could  be  learned  from  this  syntax,  irpiv  is 
never  constructed  with  anything  but  an  infinitive,  whereas  the 
other  modes  of  construction  are  both  common  and  admit  of  easy 
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explanation.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  thought  to  push  our  dislike  of 
philosophical  explanations  for  boys  too  far  when  we  allege,  as  a 
second  instance  of  our  preference  fur  facts,  the  omission  of  any 
explanation  of  the  uses  of  the  word  NowMr.  Miller  has  noticed 

the  fact  of  its  construction  with  a  present  as  well  as  with  a  future 
infinitive,  hut  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  the  cases. 
Again,  on  the  other  side,  we  may  observe  that  space  might  have 
been  saved  in  this  Syntax  by  the  omission  of  all  elementary  rules, 
which,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  have 
been,  or  ought  to  have  been,  learned  once  for  all  in  the  Latin 
Grammar.  We  may  give  as  an  instance  the  rules  of  the  three 
concords.  We  do  not,  however,  speak  with  confidence  on  this 
point ;  and  universal  practice  is  against  us.  There  is  another  moot 
point  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  head-masters,  and  indeed 
of  other  masters  of  schools,  would  be  extremely  valuable.  We 
mean  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Greek  Grammar  being  written  in 
Latin  or  in  English,  or  in  the  style  adopted  by  Mr.  Miller — partly 
in  one  language,  partly  in  the  other.  For  a  Latin  grammar  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Latin  should  be  used.  For  the 
Greek,  we  will  admit  that  we  are  open  to  conviction. 

Lastly,  we  have  one  other  fault  to  find  with  this  little  work.  Both 
the  Greek  and  the  English  type  are  very  small  and  unattractive. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  only  point  in  which  it  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Curtius’s  Grammar  as  published  by  Dr. 
Smith.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  type,  we  may  com¬ 
pliment  the  writer  on  the  careful  way  in  which  he  has  con¬ 
descended  to  the  smallest  minutiaj  of  correcting  the  press.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  and  indicates  a  care  which  has  been  extended 
equally  to  more  important  points,  that  a  first  edition  of  such  a 
work  should  be  so  free  from  blemishes.  We  have  looked  care¬ 
fully  through  the  book,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  not  more  than  about  half  a  dozen  accents  wrongly  placed  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COSMETICS.* 

HHIIE  author  whom  we  now  introduce  to  the  English  public  is 
-L  not  a  poetical  moralist,  but  a  practical  guide,  and  his  “  art  of 
painting  ”  has  no  affinity  to  that  of  Raffaelle  or  Correggio.  But  he 
is  none  the  less  worth  a  hearing.  To  all  who  want  to  know  how  to 
paint  their  faces,  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  illusion  without  doing 
any  injury  to  health  or  complexion,  we  are  sure  he  must  prove 
an  invaluable  guide.  Though  his  work  is  intended  principally  for 
actors,  it  contains  precepts  of  general  application.  And  as  he  is 
recommended,  in  a  preface  written  Joy  the  publisher  of  his  work, 
as  a  man  who  has  practically  “lived  himself  into  the  question” 
(in  die  Sadie  hineingdebt),  we  should  be  loth  to  impeach  the  just¬ 
ness  of  his  theories,  especially  as  we  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  submit  them  to  a  practical  test.  If,  however,  we  are  addressing 
any  sceptics  in  the  art,  we  can  tell  them  that  the  appendix  gives 
a  copious  list  of  the  colours  prepared  by  the  author,  and  sold  by 
the  publisher.  They  may  gorge  themselves  with  flesh  tints  for 
men  who  have  attained  years  of  discretion,  with  the  hues  of 
warriors  and  seamen,  with  youthful  tints  and  tones  for  vigorous 
old  men,  pale  tints  for  worn-out  old  men  and  misers,  or  similar 
colours  for  worn-out  youthful  intriguers.  When  they  have  gone 
through  this  course  of  research,  we  hope  they  will  be  com¬ 
petent  to  appreciate  the  author’s  boasts  of  his  rouge,  which  is 
prepared  with  grease,  and  to  see  its  superiority  over  the  liquid 
kinds.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  driven  to  mere  servile  re¬ 
petition  of  the  inventor’s  assurances  of  its  merits.  We  can, 
perhaps,  do  justice  to  the  tender  red  which  it  diffuses,  and 
can  allow  that  “  those  advanced  in  years  who  play  the  part  of 
young  lovers  are  aware  of  the  advantages  of  the  youthful  rouge, 
and  avail  themselves  of  it  with  magical  results.”  But  beyond 
this  we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  We  can  only  listen  in  wondering 
admiration  when  the  author  advises  those  really  young  to  follow 
the  example  of  old  lovers,  in  order  that  the  universal  tone  of  stage 
complexions  may  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  naturally  harmonious. 
Of  course,  if  paint  is  so  efficacious  in  old  lovers,  who  have  disad¬ 
vantages  to  contend  with,  it  might  produce  more  than  magical 
results  in  young  lovers,  who  have  some  natural  fitness  for  the 
part  they  are  playing.  But  in  that  case  the  old  would  always  be 
distanced  by  the  young ;  and  as  for  getting  the  young  to  rouge 
themselves  down  to  the  universal  tone  of  the  old,  is  not  this  the 
same  as  putting  old  heads  on  young  shoulders  ? 

The  touching  admonition  addressed  by  our  author  to  all  ladies 
who  make  little  use  of  other  cosmetics  should  have  all  possible 
attention.  Most  ladies,  he  tells  us,  use  fluid  rouge,  and  think  they 
do  so  with  the  best  success,  but  frightful  consequences  are  predicted 
to  those  who  wipe  off'  liquid  rouge  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  “  do  not 
wash  their  faces  till  next  morning.”  If  the  author  intends  to 
convey  a  hint  that  in  some  cases  the  words  “  till  next  morning  ” 
might  be  omitted,  his  delicacy  is  highly  commendable ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  his  gallantry  ?  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
lie  seems  to  avoid  any  reflections  on  the  female  corps  of  the  drama, 
lest  his  simple  precepts  should  be  exposed  to  suspicion  or  dis¬ 
tortion.  Perhaps  he  is  wise.  If  he  does  not  want  to  vie  with  the 
old  satirists  or  with  Madame  Rachel,  it  may  be  well  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  subject  of  female  decoration.  With  men,  and  men  on 
the  stage,  there  is  no  such  susceptibility.  They  must  take  their 
profession  with  its  ups  and  downs.  No  one  thinks  there  is  a  de¬ 
ception  in  a  great  actor  wearing  a  meditative  wig  in  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  or  adding  two  or  three  false  stomachs  to  make  up  the 
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corporeal  presence  of  Falstaff.  It  is  no  more  disgraceful  for 
Stephano  to  paint  his  face  than  for  a  married  poet  to  talk  of  dying 
for  Annie  Laurie.  And  therefore  it  would  be  idle  to  sneer  at  our 
author  when  he  tells  us  that  “  rouging  the  cheeks  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  might  seem.  A  face  which  is  well  formed  by  nature  may  lose 
all  its  advantages  on  the  stage  if  it  is  badly  painted,  while  a  face 
which  has  no  natural  advantages  may  present,  if  properly  painted, 
astonishing  effects  of  beauty.”  Is  not  this  rather  a  subject  for 
congratulation  ?  It  has  so  often  been  said  that  the  distinction 
made  between  people  who  are  handsome  and  those  who  are  not  is 
invidious,  that  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  find  some  means  of  levelling 
it.  The  half-hour  that  Wilkes  was  behind  the  handsomest  man 
may  have  been  only  the  half-hour  spent  at  his  rouge-pot.  And  it 
is  not  only  for  men  who  wish  to  be  handsome — for  the  beau  and 
the  lady-killer — that  these  recipes  are  of  use,  but  “  the  more  manly 
a  face  is  meant  to  be,  the  stronger  should  be  the  tone  adopted.” 
By  such  steps  the  author  leads  m.  gradually  to  each  of  the 
features.  The  eye  may  be  easily  embellished,  and  its  “soul- 
expression”  may  be  heightened.  “The  performer  must  reflect 
if  the  heroic  character  of  his  part  demands  this  embellish¬ 
ment,  or  if  the  lyrical  character  forbids  it.”  If  your  lips  are 
not  fresh  and  youthful,  they  must  be  freshened  up  with  car¬ 
mine  dissolved  in  Provence  oil.  A  chin  gently  tinged  with  the 
lightest  rose-colour  gives  a  healthy  look  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
face,  and  this  should  never  he  omitted  by  ladies  or  gentlemen 
playing  hearty  youthful  characters.  On  the  subject  of  foreheads 
we  are  treated  to  unusual  eloquence :  — 

A  fair  jaratliful  brow  should  be  free  and  open.  Hair  which  comes  low  down 
on  the  forehead  disturbs  the  youthful  expression  of  ideal  contemplation  of  the 
world.  The  brow  of  a  Hamlet  and  other  youthful  gropers  may  have  the  stamp 
of  reflection  impressed  on  them  by  lines  of  thought  between  the  eyebrows,  and 
wild  falling  hair,  but  the  free  open  temper  of  early  youth  does  not  harmonize 
with  an  obscured  forehead. 

The  author  is  evidently  partial  to  youth.  He  likes  it  in  its  most 
natural  aspect,  with  all  the  attributes  of  carelessness  and  thought¬ 
less  mirth  which  are  found  in  Gray’s  Ode  on  Eton  College,  and 
which  would  have  been  impossible  among  the  Roman  youths  who 
carried  their  implements  of  study  to  school  on  their  left  arm,  or 
snatched  away  their  hands  from  under  the  ferule.  It  is  plain 
that  his  ideal  of  youthful  beauty  corresponds  with  that  of  many 
English  parents  and  public  speakers.  The  contempt  with  which 
he  talks  of  Hamlet  as  a  youthful  groper  may  seem  novel  in  a 
German,  as  it  is  exactly  the  view  that  would  be  inspired  by  a  long 
course  of  j  uicy  mutton.  But  not  only  does  Herr  Altmann  flatter  the 
prejudices  of  modern  parents,  but  he  proves  a  valuable  ally  to  boys 
themselves.  Who  does  not  recognise  the  truth  of  the  following  dic¬ 
tum  ? — “  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  whiskers  augment  the  look  of 
manliness  for  youthful  faces,  andtheir  adoption  is  to  be  recommended 
in  all  cases  where  the  character  permits  it.”  Any  one  who  has 
watched  the  eagerness  wTith  which  the  first  hairs  are  looked  for 
on  a  youthful  face,  or  has  seen  the  frantic  expenditure  of  razors  and 
the  Neapolitan  Shaving  Tablet  which  precedes  that  all-important 
epoch,  will  approve  the  justice  of  this  remark.  And  when  the 
youth  has  successfully  cultivated  the  cherished  appendages,  he 
may  further  learn  the  expressions  of  which  they  are  capable.  A 
moustache  hanging  dowm  on  the  chin  gives  an  earnest  look,  and 
is  suited  to  energetic  characters.  Curling  upwards  in  a  pleasing 
form  and  leaving  the  mouth  free,  it  looks  friendly;  but  if  the 
ends  are  pointed  up  beyond  the  nose,  the  mouth  looks  sly  or 
knavish  (pfiffig'),  while,  if  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  turned 
down  with  the  same  order  of  moustache,  the  effect  is  borne.  A 
good  wig  has  the  most  surprising  efficacy,  and  often  dispenses 
with  all  necessity  of  painting.  The  chapter  on  eyebrows  is  even 
fuller.  Painted  eyebrows  give  a  friendly  look  to  the  eyes  and 
forehead,  and  are  especially  good  for  humorous  and  good-natured 
characters.  Eyebrows  which  are  formed  in  a  very  high  arch  give 
a  stupid  expression.  The  intriguer’s  eyebrow  goes  in  a  straight 
line,  shadowing  the  eye,  and  ending  in  an  upward  curve.  Bushy 
eyebrows  make  the  eye  look  malignant.  In  general,  the  beginner 
is  referred  to  the  eyebrows  in  Rattaelle’s  portrait  of  himself,  as  the 
best  and  most  graceful  form,  a  gentle  curve  or  sweep  being  the 
perfection  of  eyebrows.  We  hope  the  observance  of  these  rules 
will  prove  efficacious  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  lady  who  was 
considered  an  ineligible  partie  because  she  had  neither  money  nor 
eyebrows.  In  like  manner,  German  students  who  have  met  with 
misfortunes  in  duelling  may  be  consoled  by  hearing  that  putting 
on  a  nose  is  a  simple  affair.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  author  tells  us, 
noses  were  made  of  a  cement  that  yielded  to  the  slightest 
heat,  and,  if  the  actor  perspired,  his  nose  was  the  first  to  run.  We 
are  surprised  to  find  this  comic  element  omitted  among  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  noses.  “The  nose  is  comic,”  says  Herr  Altmann, 
“  when  it  is  too  flat,  too  rounded,  too  much  turned  up,  or  too  long 
and  pointed.”  But  it  must  be  ten  times  more  comic  when  it 
slowly  melts  under  the  influence  of  heat,  thaws,  and  dissolves 
itself  into  a  dew.  The  author  is  so  ready  to  extract  comedy  out 
of  all  other  natural  infirmities  that  we  think  he  need  not  have 
spared  us  this.  He  even  tells  us  that  “  the  loss  of  a  front  tooth 
often  renders  drastic  service,”  though  we  should  have  thought  it 
more  likely  to  call  for  drastic  remedies. 

But  our  author  rises  to  much  nobler  flights  when  chronicling 
the  traditions  of  dress  and  rouging  for  some  of  the  heroic  parts  of 
the  drama,  and  here  he  does  himself  more  justice.  We  see  the 
care  and  study  of  the  thorough  actor  longing  to  identify  himself 
with  his  part,  and  not  neglecting  one  of  the  least  details  as 
beneath  his  notice.  In  some  cases,  the  author  has  given  hints  for 
the  tone  of  the  characters,  as,  for  instance,  Goethe  in  Egmont , 
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wliere  we  are  told  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  has  a  yellow-brown 
complexion,  tinged  with  the  blackness  of  gall.  Here,  of  course, 
the  actor  takes  pains  to  follow  the  author’s  hints,  but  there  are 
few  dramatic  characters  so  minutely  drawn,  and  tradition  is  at 
variance  about  many.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  character  as  lago. 
Herr  Altmann  gives  it  in  a  very  few  words  : — 

lago’s  power  of  self-command  has  given  him  the  complete  mastery  of  his 
features.  lie  is  not,  like  Schiller’s  Franz  Moor,  a  perplexed,  doubting, 
super-subtle  nature  ;  his  plans  and  intrigues  are  like  lightning,  they  spring 
up  in  his  elastic  spirit ;  and  his  clear  judgment  of  men  and  things  enables 
him  to  complete  them  easily,  and  without  much  thinking.  Ho  takes  a 
hearty  delight  in  his  rapidly  executed  plans,  and  does  all  in  such  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  cheerful  manner,  with  such  a  pleasant  humour,  that  not  one  of 
his  victims  suspects  him  of  being  a  knave.  His  face  is  that  of  a  soldier, 
with  a  light-brown  complexion,  a  clever  look,  a  free  and  open  forehead,  black 
and  flowing  hair,  small  finely  curved  eyebrows,  the  corners  of  liis  mouth 
marked  with  two  small  laughing  lines  which  give  a  humorous  expression,  a 
face  which  awakes  confidence  from  the  first,  soldierlike,  and  at  the  same 
time  humorous  and  genial,  and  with  a  dash  of  slyness.  The  devil  which 
inhabits  lago  should  not.  be  painted  pregnantly  on  the  face  ;  the  performer 
must  let  it  peep  out  at  odd  moments,  or  in  the  course  of  soliloquy. 

It  must  be  confessed  this  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  vulgar 
idea  of  lago,  though  even  here  there  are  some  details  to  which  we 
may  take  exception.  The  common  view  of  lago,  as  we  see  him 
on  the  stage  and  in  pictures,  is  a  fellow  of  the  lowest  cunning — an 
artful  Italian,  a  man  of  wiles  and  tricks,  with  a  face  like  Mephis- 
topheles,  full  of  transparent  insincerity.  Now  what  Shakspeare 
gives  us  is  just  the  opposite  of  this,  though  not  exactly  the  same  as 
Herr  Altmann’s  character.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  lago 
is  meant  to  work  out  with  thorough  breadth  and  fulness  the  hint 
thrown  out  carelessly  in  Antony’s  speech  over  Caesar.  lago  is  a 
plain  blunt  man,  an  honest  rude  soldier,  one  who  thinks  little  of 
arithmeticians,  bookish  theorists,  fellows  who  never  set  a  squadron 
in  the  field,  and  who  know  no  more  the  division  of  battle  than  a 
spinster.  lie  has  been  tried  and  proved,  on  Christian  and  heathen 
grounds  alike.  The  essential  part  of  him  is  that  he  is  honest ;  lie 
lays  claim  to  nothing  more,  and  he  is  credited  with  nothing  more. 
The  repetition  of  this  epithet  recalls  the  “  honourable  men  ”  of 
Antony.  When  lago  is  first  mentioned,  Othello  recommends  him 
to  the  Senate  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  trust.  “  Good  night, 
honest  lago,”  says  Cassio,  when  lago  has  first  entrapped  him. 
“  This  fellow’s  of  exceeding  honesty,”  says  Othello,  when  lago  has 
sown  the  first  suspicion  in  his  mind.  And  after  the  death  of 
Desdemona  the  characteristic  epithet  recurs  more  strongly  still, 
“My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago.”  But  this  is  all. 
There  does  not  seem  anything  attractive  about  lago — rather  some¬ 
thing  repulsive,  which  can  only  he  got  over  by  constant  reminders 
of  his  honesty.  He  does  not  liimsclf  profess  to  he  faultless ;  it  is 
his  nature’s  plague  to  spy  into  abuses,  and  his  jealousy  often  shapes 
faults  that  are  not.  These  are  just  the  points  lie  trades  on  the 
most  successfully.  This  repulsiveness  and  rude  virtue,  this  bluffness 
and  cynical  frankness,  enable  him  to  impose  not  only  on  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  piece,  hut  on  successive  generations  of  actors,  painters, 
and  critics,  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  readers  of  Shakspeare. 
If  there  had  been  any  smoothness  about  him,  he  must  have  been 
detected  at  once ;  if  any  cleverness,  he  must  have  been  detected 
in  the  middle.  He  has  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Open,  noisy, 
rude,  coarse,  with  all  his  faults  on  the  surface,  and  those 
faults  the  most  natural  in  a  soldier,  he  gets  safely  almost  to 
the  end. 

It  is,  however,  too  late  to  begin  an  examination  of  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  subtlest  characters  at  the  end  of  an  article,  and  we 
have  merely  thrown  out  a  few  hints  upon  the  surface  of  lago, 
without  inquiring  how  far  the  surface  and  the  under-current  agree. 
If  Herr  Altmann  will  take  our  advice,  he  will  leave  out  the  clever 
look  and  the  small  laughing  lines  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
drop  the  humorous  and  genial,  banish  the  dash  of  slyness,  and 
intensify  the  soldierly  character  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  No.  6, 
the  complexion  of  warriors  and  seamen.  This  is  all  we  can 
expect  of  him  as  a  professor  of  painting.  We  must  leave  the  rest 
10  the  actor. 


PROFESSOR  BABINGTON  ON  ARCHAEOLOGY.* 

riMIE  common  belief  among  undergraduates  that  most  Professors 
Jl  learn  their  particular  subjects  after  their  election,  instead  of 
being  elected  on  account  of  their  previous  knowledge  of  those 
subjects,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  the  new  Disney 
Professor’s  Introductory  Lecture.  We  have  seldom  met  more 
naive  confessions  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  than  Mr.  Babing- 
ton  has  had  the  modesty  to  address  to  his  hearers  in  this  paper. 
They  seem  to  us,  indeed,  unnecessarily  frequent  and  overstrained. 
The  learned  Professor  “  doth  protest  too  much.”  Qui  s' excuse 
s'  accuse.  After  all,  we  could  not  name  any  resident  Cambridge 
graduate — and  these  preferments  always  go,  not  altogether  un¬ 
reasonably,  to  residents  —  who  would  be  more  likely  than  Mr. 
Babington  to  do  credit  to  the  choice  of  the  electors  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Archaeology.  A  good  scholar,  and  a  man  of  taste  and 
of  trained  powers  of  observation,  he  will  he  sure  to  qualify  himself 
in  course  of  time  for  his  new  duties.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  end  and  object  of  a  University  Professorship  is  not  only  that  a 
man  may  teach  others,  hut  that  he  may  learn  for  himself.  A 
Professor  may  he  said  to  fulfil  very  fairly  the  obligations  of  his 
office  who  devotes  himself  to  the  earnest  and  scientific  study  of 
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his  particular  subject,  without  immediately  lecturing  upon  it. 
The  endowment  is  intended  to  afford  competence  and  leisure  for 
such  study,  aud  the  object  of  the  founders  of  such  an  office  might 
be  best  furthered  by  the  diligent  care  of  the  Professor  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  instruction  of  future  generations  of  academical 
hearers.  What  we  feel  inclined  to  complain  of  in  Professor 
Babington  is  not  so  much  his  present  inexperience  in  archaeological 
studies,  as  the  parade  he  makes  of  his  confessed  incompetency. 
Even  if  the  statutes  by  which  his  office  is  governed  compelled  him 
to  lecture  prematurely  —  like  a  newly-ordained  deacon,  who  begins 
to  preach  before  he  has  learnt  his  theology  —  why,  we  ask,  should 
he  publish  his  introductory  address?  He  mayor  may  not  have 
had  an  overflowing  lecture-room  when  he  first  took  possession  of 
his  chair,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  appealed  to  a  far  wider  audience  by 
the  publication  of  his  inaugural  address.  He  thus  challenges  criti¬ 
cism  on  his  hasty  production,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us 
that  all  his  professions  of  humility  are  rather  affected  than  real. 
We  say  this  with  some  pain ;  for  Professor  Babington’s  lecture, 
though  not  worth  printing,  is  by  no  means  a  had  one.  And  in  one 
respect  we  sympathize  heartily  with  him — namely,  in  his  wish  and 
determination  to  extend  the  area  of  his  subject.  We  can  remember 
that  when  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Marsden,  was  appointed — being  the 
first  holder  of  the  Professorship  and  the  nominee  of  its  founder — 
some  disappointment  was  felt  when  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Borne  were  stated  to  be  the  exclusive  objects  of  the  new  Professor’s 
research.  It  was  thought  that  other  antiquities,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  mediceval  antiquities  of  our  own  country,  might  well 
have  claimed  a  portion  of  his  thoughts  and  studies.  But  Mr. 
Marsden,  in  his  Introductory  Lecture  (published  in  1852),  ruled 
it  otherwise.  He  told  us  that  because  the  field  of  archaeological 
inquiry  is  boundless,  and  because  the  multitude  of  objects  present¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  antiquary  is  bewildering,  it  had  been  “  wisely 
provided  by  the  founder  of  this  Professorship  that  we  shall  direct 
our  attention  more  immediately  to  one  particular  class  of  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  that  the  noblest  and  most  important  of  them  all,  I  mean 
the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Borne.”  And,  so  far  as  we  loiow, 
Mr.  Marsden  confined  himself,  during  his  tenure  of  the  office, 
to  the  study  of  purely  classical  archaeology.  Whether  or  not 
his  lectures  were  instructive,  or  worth  listening  to,  we  have 
never  heard.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  successor  is 
guided  by  sound  policy,  as  well  as  by  a  juster  view  of  the  subject, 
in  resolving  to  include  all  branches  of  archaeological  inquiry  within 
his  range.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Marsden  probably  rightly 
interpreted  the  founder's  intentions  in  his  limitation  of  the 
subject;  and,  when  it  is  remambered  that  Mr.  Disney  accompanied 
his  endowment  with  the  gift  to  the  University  of  a  respectable 
collection  of  classical  antiques,  few  will  dispute  his  assertion.  But 
we  learn  now,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  the  authorities  of 
Cambridge  were  more  wise  and  far-seeing  than  the  founder.  For 
Professor  Babington  now  produces  the  actual  words  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  and  agreement  between  Mr.  Disney  and  the  University, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  only  document  that  has  binding  force 
between  the  parties.  From  this  instrument  it  appears  that  the 
Disney  Professor  is  obliged  to  deliver,  in  the  course  of  each 
academical  year,  “six  lectures  at  least  ou  the  subject  of  Classical, 
Mediaeval,  and  other  Antiquities,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  all  matters 
aud  things  connected  therewith.”  These  terms,  at  any  rate,  are 
extensive  enough,  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  Mr.  Babington 
(who  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  boldly  emancipating 
himself  and  his  office  from  the  trammels  of  the  supposed 
restriction)  has  not  signalized  his  liberty  by  choosing  a  British  or 
a  mediaeval  subject  for  his  first  course  of  lectures.  But  we 
observe  that  he  is  announced  as  preparing  for  publication  a  volume 
on  the  Study  of  Greek  Fictile  Vases,  their  Classification,  Subjects, 
and  Nomenclature — such  being  the  department  of  archaeology  to 
which  he  has  first  directed  his  attention.  We  have  no  possible 
ground  of  complaint  on  this  score,  and  we  hope  to  profit  before 
long  by  the  Professor’s  researches  in  Greek  fictile  art.  Still 
the  principle  which  Mr.  Babington  has  vindicated  might  have 
been  more  firmly  established  by  the  practical  choice,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  a  non-classical  subject.  However,  we  borrow  from 
the  present  lecture  some  eloquent  passages  which  are  well  worth 
quotation.  After  speaking  of  the  just  claims  of  Greek  aud 
Boman  antiquities,  Sir.  Babington  proceeds  : — 

But  at  the  same  time,  viewed  in  other  aspects,  the  archaeology  of  our  own 
country  has  even  greater  interest  and  importance  for  us.  What  man  is 
there,  in  whose  breast  glows  a  spark  of  patriotism,  who  does  not  view  the 
monuments  of  his  country  which  are  everywhere  spread  around  him  (in  this 
place  above  most  places),  which  connect  the  present  with  the  remote  past, 
and  with  many  and  diverse  ages  of  that  past,  by  a  thousand  reminiscences, 
with  feelings  deeper  and  nobler  than  any  exotic  remains  of  antiquity,  how 
charming  soever,  could  either  foment  or  engender  ?  This  love  of  national 
antiquities,  seated  in  a  healthy  patriotic  feeling,  has  place  in  the  speech  of 
an  apostle  himself : — “  Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you  of 
the  patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is 
with  us  unto  this  day.” 

After  a  quotation  from  Wordsworth  about  the  ancient  Colleges 
of  Cambridge  and  their  former  occupants,  the  Professor  con¬ 
tinues  : — 

And  not  only  the  buildings,  but  the  other  achteological  monuments  of  the 
University  (for  so  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  pictures,  and  the 
busts,  and  the  statues,  and  the  tombs,  which  are  the  glories  of  our  chapels, 
our  libraries,  and  our  halls)  teach  the  same  great  lessons.  They  raise  up 
again  our  own  worthies  before  our  very  eyes,  calling  on  us  to  strive  to  walk 
as  they  walked,  dead  though  they  be  and  buried ;  for  their  elfigies  and  their 
sepulchres  are  “  with  us  to  this  day.”  I  must  repeat,  then,  that  I  am  glad 
that  the  Disney  Professor  is  not  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  classical 
archaeology^  sorry  as  I  should  be  if  lie  were  wholly  unable  to  give  lectures 
on  one  or  more  branches  of  that  most  iuterestiug  department,  which  has 
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moreover  a  special  connection  with  the  classical  studies  of  the  University 
It  is  manifest  that  the  University  intended  the  Professor  to  consider  no  kind 
of  human  antiquities  as  alien  from  him  ;  and  1  think  this  in  itself  a  very 
great  gain.  For,  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  antiquaries  above  most 
others  have  been  guilty  of  the  error  of  despising  those  branches  of  study 
which  are  not  precisely  their  own.  I  forbear  to  adduce  proofs  of  this,  though 
I  am  not  unprovided  "with  them,  and  even  although  you  would  certainly  he 
amused  if  I  were  to  read  them  ;  classicists  against  gothicists,  and  gothicists 
against  classicists. 

Coming  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  lecture  itself,  we  have  not 
much  to  say,  except  that  the  address  is  exactly  what  might  he 
expected  from  a  clever  man,  new  to  the  work,  who  is  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  lay  out  for  his  own  guidance  a  general  sketch  of  the  whole 
held  of  archaeological  study.  Viewed  as  a  skeleton-map  of  the 
whole  subject,  it  may  be  perused  with  advantage;  hut  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  useful  had  it  presented  a  careful  classifi¬ 
cation  of  all  the  branches  and  epochs  of  archaeological  research. 
As  it  is,  there  are  few  or  no  considerable  omissions ;  but  the 
references  to  the  antiquities  of  the  East,  or  of  the  New  World,  for 
example,  are  in  the  highest  degree  fugitive  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  Professor  deals  rather  more  largely  with  the  questions  of  the 
prse-historic  remains  of  man — the  Hint  knives,  the  lcjokkenmoddings 
of  Denmark,  and  the  lacustrine  pile-buildings  of  Europe.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  lecture  is  nothing  hut  a  syllabus,  and  a  very 
meagre  one,  of  the  possible  ramifications  of  antiquarian  study. 
For  what  he  says  of  architecture  the  lecturer  is  indebted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Mr.  Fergusson ;  and  the  repeated  quotations  from  Smith’s 
Dictionaries  are  more  numerous  than  dignified.  Perhaps  his  best 
extracts  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
1858,  which  he  ascribes,  we  presume  with  authority,  to  that  accom¬ 
plished  scholar,  Mr.  Bunbury.  We  gather  from  internal  evidence 
that  the  Professor’s  personal  tastes  in  archasology  lead  him  to 
numismatic  studies.  In  the  matter  of  gems,  and  the  glyptic  art 
generally,  he  follows  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  of 
Trinity.  We  venture  to  commend  to  him,  as  a  subject  which  will 
well  repay  any  labour  he  may  expend  upon  it,  the  full  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  lie  remarks,  rather 
felicitously,  that  a  Roman  map  of  Britain  reminds  one  of  a  map 
in  an  early  edition  of  Eradshmv's  Guide.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
think  that  the  Lecture  which  we  have  been  so  freely  criticizing  is 
a  good  augury  of  hold  and  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
newly-elected  Professor.  It  is  plain  enough,  upon  reading  it, 
that  Mr.  Babington  is  nervously  sensitive  to  the  jokes  of  the 
College-halls  and  combination-rooms  about  archaeology  in  general. 
What  else  could  induce  him  to  take  the  hull  by  the  horns,  so  to 
say,  and  to  disarm  the  jokers  by  referring  from  the  professorial 
chair  to  the  erudite  essay  which  proved  the  legend,  “  Ileigh-diddle- 
diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle,”  to  be  a  sacrificial  invocation  to  the 
Deity  in  some  unknown  language  ?  In  the  same  spirit,  he  tells  the 
story,  apropos  of  the  Etruscan  language,  that  “  a  learned  antiquary, 
after  many  years’  research,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  two  Etruscan 
words  were  equivalent  to  vixit  annus,  but  which  was  visit 
and  which  was  annos  lie  was  yet  uncertain.”  After  this  we  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Babington  is  conscious  or  not  of  the  joke  lie 
makes  about  “  bootlessly  wandering  over  the  width  of  the  world,” 
when  speaking  of  walking  upon  Roman  roads.  We  wish  that  the 
learned  author  had  kept  hack  his  first  essay  as  Disney  Professor 
until  he  had  more  fully  matured  it.  It  may  perhaps  yet  appear 
some  day,  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  a  full  conspectus  of  archaeological 
science. 


A  NORWEGIAN  TALE.* 

OIGXE'S  HISTORY  is  the  name  of  a  Norwegian  tale  by 
^  Magdalene  Thoresen,  which  is  worth  examining  for  two  reasons 
— first,  because  we  rarely  have  modern  stories  from  the  North ; 
and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  light  which  fiction  incidentally 
throws  on  subjects  not  touched  by  writers  of  history  or  travels. 
The  latter  class  of  authors  are  of  course  generally  foreigners,  who 
note  external  peculiarities  and  effects  of  which  a  native  is,  from 
familiarity,  unconscious.  For  those  who  care  to  study  national 
as  well  as  individual  character,  no  indication  is  mute,  no  minutire 
can  he  uninteresting  or  unimportant.  Miss  Bremer  and  Emilio 
Flygau-Carlen  are  known  to  us  by  the  English  and  German  trans¬ 
lations  of  their  works,  and  have  long  ago  established  a  popularity 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  Norwegian  lady  is  not  to  he  com¬ 
pared  to  either  of  the  Swedish  writers,  whose  gifts  are  neither  shared 
nor  imitated  by  the  author  of  Signe’s  History.  The  tale  before  us 
partakes  of  the  gloom  which  seems  to  pervade  Norwegian  character, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  we  read  and  discern  in  their  history 
and  art.  Generalizing  from  a  few  particulars,  we  should  infer 
that  humour  is  rare  in  the  rugged  nature  of  the  Norse,  and  that 
the  fiercer  passions  predominate.  The  theory  may  he  fanciful,  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  imagine  that  the  aspect  of  nature  has  its 
subtle  influence  on  character,  just  as  climate  has,  and  many  other 
unheeded  conditions  of  existence.  However  this  may  be,  we 
know  that,  underlying  infinite  diversities,  there  is  a  certain  iden¬ 
tity  to  he  found  in  all  manifestations  of  our  common  nature,  un¬ 
altered  by  arctic  or  torrid  zone ;  everywhere  we  have  the  same 
unvarying  human  lot,  whose  annals  are  made  up  of  “  hunger  and 
labour,  seed-time  and  harvest,  love  and  death.”  Signe’s  history 
is  but  too  common,  and  it  is  one  that  does  not  lose  in  pathos  by 
being  set  in  homely  words. 

Signe  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Bonde  in  that  wild  district  of 
the  western  coast  of  Norway  called  Soe  Fjord,  where  the  inlmbi- 
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tants  gain  their  living  by  farming,  fishing,  and  felling  timber. 
The  Bonde,  we  are  told,  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  farmei 
yeoman;  and  Kolbein  Starkar  is  the  most  prosperous  man  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  is  a  proud  overhearing  peasant,  with  an  only 
child,  the  beautiful  Signe,  on  whom  he  lavished  all  the  love  of  his 
life.  Her  mother  had  been  long  dead,  and  her  place  was  imper¬ 
fectly  supplied  by  Massi,  an  old  servant,  who  had  lived  at  the 
farm  before  Signe’s  birth.  Kolbein’s  is  no  doubt  a  true  Norwegian 
character,  self-contained,  self-satisfied  —  true,  if  not  tender  — • 
inspiring  fear  in  his  timid  daughter,  and  dislike  in  those  around; 
hut  with  fine  heroic  qualities  in  his  rugged  nature.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  story,  a  picturesque  scene  is  brought  before  us 
of  peasants  going  to  confirmation,  in  their  bright-coloured 
costumes,  chiefly  in  boats  on  the  Fjord,  or  trooping  down  the 
narrow  mountain  paths  to  the  church  at  the  foot  of  the  Fjeld. 
The  candidates  adjust  their  simple  toilet  in  the  mirrored  surface 
of  a  pool,  but,  unlike  English  girls  so  occupied,  they  are  grave  and 
silent.  They  soon  form  a  procession ;  “  each  girl  clasped  her 
hymn-book  reverentially  to  her  bosom,  and,  with  down-turned  eyes, 
fell  into  her  place  as  the  whole  hand  marched  demurely  to  the 
church.”  They  walk  over  the  juniper-strewed  floor  to  a  bench 
allotted  to  the  candidates,  amongst  whom  Sime  is  the  fairest  and 
the  most  richly  dowered.  She  is  represented  as  beautiful,  with  an 
expression  of  indecision  betokening  her  character,  and  presenting 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  austere  father,  who  never  gave  expression 
to  the  love  for  which  the  tender  girl  yearned.  With  a  childish 
mind  and  humble  disposition,  there  is  much  that  is  winning  in 
the  description  of  Signe,  in  spite  of  her  weakness.  Love  and 
sorrow  are  made  to  do  their  work  in  ennobling  the  character; 
as  in  nature,  the  fragrance  of  the  leaf  i3  only  brought  out  when  it 
is  crushed. 

The  pastor,  and  his  sister  Rebecca,  are  unusual  characters.  Ilia 
talents  and  appearance  made  him  in  youth  the  idol  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  Copenhagen  world.  A  disappointment  in  love  so  wounded 
his  pride,  that  he  became  soured,  and  withdrew  entirely  from 
society,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  retired  parish  in 
which  we  find  him  living  with  his  sister  and  an  only  son,  whose 
birth  had  cost  his  mother  her  life  a  year  after  her  marriage.  The 
people  looked  upon  this  loss  as  only  a  proper  chastisement  of  their 
pastor’s  cold,  haughty  spirit.  “  What  mattered  it  to  him  whether 
others  suffered  pain  aud  sorrow  ?  he  had  his  own  burden  to 
sustain,  and  God  knows  it  was  a  heavy  one.  There  he  lived,  like 
Narcissus,  ever  bending  over  the  contemplation  of  his  own  image, 
without  sympathy  or  thought  for  any  one  else,”  unless  it  were  his 
son  Gudmund.  The  youth  had  returned  from  the  University  to 
his  mountain  home  that  Confirmation  Sunday  in  spring,  when  he 
first  saw  Signe.  He  was  an  unformed  handsome  lad,  with  those 
qualities  which  often  win  the  love  denied  to  more  unselfish  natures. 
Signe  and  Gudmund  meet  by  chance  as  he  is  on  his  way  back  to 
the  University.  A  few  simple  words,  an  embrace,  and  a  rosebud 
left  as  a  remembrance,  change  the  current  of  poor  Signe’s  life. 

Without  revealing  the  whole  story,  we  may  add  that  there  are 
many  startling  incidents,  though  they  have  not  much  effect  on 
the  action  of  the  story,  as  Miss  Thoresen  has  little  dramatic 
genius,  hut  rather  succeeds  in  describing  domestic  scenes,  and 
depicting  the  effect  of  circumstances  on  character,  and  the  power 
of  a  resolute  man  or  woman  to  mould  softer  natures  to  their  will. 
The  language  of  the  peasants  is  figurative  and  homely;  their 
customs  are  quaint,  and  have  an  air  of  solemn  ceremony  that 
would  he  tiresome  to  ourselves.  To  read  of  them  transports  us 
at  once  into  an  older  world,  rich  in  traditions  of  the  past.  People 
are  not  suffered  to  live  and  enjoy  themselves  in  a  Norwegian 
story,  any  more  than  they  are  in  the  generality  of  English 
fictions.  The  tragic  element  prevails  in  both,  and  benevolence 
towards  the  creations  of  their  brain  is  not  often  practised  by 
authors ;  there  is  sometimes  even  a  conspicuous  thirst  for  their 
blood,  and,  like  the  god  of  fable,  they  devour  their  own  offspring. 

Signe’s  history  is  a  mournful  one.  She  is  seduced  by  the  pastor’s 
youthful  son,  Gudmund,  and  the  father  prevents  him  from  marrying 
her.  The  interview  between  Kolbein  Starkar  and  the  pastor  is  very 
striking  from  its  being  so  completely  unlike  anything  that  could  he 
supposed  to  take  place  in  England.  The  proud  Bonde  has  to  bend 
before  the  pastor.  “  The  working  of  the  rigid  muscles  of  the  face 
betraved  that  a  conflict  was  going  on  within  ;  a  conflict  between 
pride  and  humility — between  a  demand  and  a  prayer.”  The 
pastor  is  “  robed  iu  his  full  canonicals  ” ;  he  drives  Kolbein  to 
distraction  with  his  cold,  haughty  manner  and  scornful  tone.  Ho 
quotes  Scripture  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  The  peasant,  in  the 
agony  of  his  soul,  is  bowed  down.  “  Answer  me,  priest,  aud  take 
not  refuge  behind  the  words  of  the  Lord,”  exclaimed  Kolbein, 
who  had  now  arrived  at  the  extreme  verge  of  that  restraint  over 
himself  which  regard  for  his  unhappy  daughter  had  imposed  on 
him.  “My  son  is  far  away  from  here,  and  shall  remain  where 
he  is,”  answered  the  pastor  firmly,  no  longer  seeking  to  dis¬ 
simulate.  Kolbein’s  hatred  and  rage  drive  him  to  extremity ;  he 
is  about  to  strike  the  cruel  undaunted  pastor  to  the  ground,  when 
“  suddenly  Kolbein’s  arm  fell  heavily  by  his  side,  and  a  shudder 
ran  through  his  frame,  for  before  him  stood  the  Lord’s  anointed. 
He  was  disarmed,  but  not  conquered.  Proudly,  as  one  aware  of 
his  superior  strength  gives  way,  not  because  he  must,  but  because 
he  will,  he  turned  towards  the  door,  and  passed  out  with  a  firm 
step,  and  a  look  that  concealed  the  agitation  within.”  Rebecca, 
the  pastor’s  sister,  waits  for  him  below ;  but  I10  rejects  her  offered 
hospitality,  and  leaves  the  house  cursing  the  master  and  his  son. 
Before  this  scene,  Rebecca  had  urged  her  brother  to  allow  his  son  to 
repair  the  wrong  done  to  Signe ;  but  she  had  failed  iu  making  any 
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impression  on  tlie  pastor’s  stony  heart.  “  Henceforth  she  must 
wait  patiently  for  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Ah  !  would  it  ever  come 
in  this  life  ?”  she  wonders.  The  winter  passes,  and,  though  living 
in  the  same  house,  Signe  never  sees  her  father;  “  she  seemed  to  he 
blotted  out  from  his  memory,  and  no  one  dared  to  remind  him  of 
her.”  A  child  is  born  at  Kraekentes,  and  in  time  the  old  nurse 
Massi,  hearing  that  one  Sunday  there  are  to  be  a  number  of  young 
married  women  churched,  and  their  children  baptized,  resolves 
that  the  child  should  go  to  church ;  amongst  many,  she  might  pass 
unobserved.  Signe  should  not  be  present ;  the  shame  of  the  old 
custom  should  never  fail  on  her.  We  must  quote  a  note  explana¬ 
tory  of  this  custom :  — 

The  ideas  of  chastity  and  pure  morals  in  these  districts  are  very  severe  ; 
only  girls  of  spotless  fame  are  allowed  to  go  bare-headed  ;  those  of  doubtful 
reputation  are  obliged  to  wear  a  white  kerchief  of  a  different  fashion,  and 
tied  in  a  different  way  from  the  head-dress  of  married  women,  and  called  the 
skout-skampel,  or  cloth  of  shame. 

Old  Massi  was  ready  to  execute  her  plan,  when  Kolhein  enters  his 
daughter’s  room,  and  sees  her  for  the  first  time.  He  addresses  her 
in  the  following  harsh  words :  —  “So  thou’dst  thought  to  steal 
away  from  punishment.”  He  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  hut 
she  who  brought  the  shame  on  herself  must  needs  pay  the  penalty, 
and,  until  it  was  paid,  she  was  no  daughter  of  his.  He  does  not  spare 
the  shrinking  girl ;  he  came  to  inflict  chastisement,  and  nothing  can 
avert  his  purpose.  Go  to  church  she  shall.  “And  when  the  pastor 
has  read  her  in,  as  the  law  requires,  and  when  she  has  held  her 
child  over  the  font — then,  and  not  till  then,  is  she  my  daughter.” 
At  last  the  timid  girl  falters,  “  I  will  do  as  thou  biddest,  father.” 
“  So  God  strengthen  and  bless  thee,”  cried  her  father,  in  a  strong 
voice ;  but  two  big  tear-drops  glistened  in  his  dark  eyelashes. 
Signe  seeks  for  a  linen  kerchief  in  her  cupboard  :  — 

“  There,  Massi,’’  she  said,  seating  herself  and  handing  it  to  the  old  woman, 
“  take  it,  and  bind  the  ‘  skout-skampel  ’  on  me.  I  know  not  how.” 

“  God  help  and  comfort  me,”  cried  Massi,  “  I  tremble  like  a  leaf.  How  can 
I  bind  such  on  thee,  poor  child  ?” 

In  this  cruel  custom  we  see  a  touching  subject  for  a  national 
painter  such  as  Tiedemann.  Kolhein  Starkar  takes  his  daughter  by 
the  hand  and  passes  through  the  whispering  crowd  to  the  church, 
every  one  remarking  on  the  skout-skampel.  As  the  authoress  dryly 
remarks: — “This  was  a  climax.  Nothing  more  could  be  said. 
The  thing  was  now  called  by  its  proper  name  ;  and  they  held  their 
tongues.”  Signe  nearly  faints  as  she  bears  her  child  in  her  arms ; 
but  the  noble-hearted  Rebecca  comes  to  her  rescue,  and  says,  so 
that  all  in  the  church  may  hear— “  Let  me  take  thy  child,  and  hold 
it  for  thee  over  the  font ;  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  for  thee ;  but  it  is 
also  the  most.”  And  she  affectionately  takes  the  infant  in  her 
arms  to  the  font,  followed  by  Signe.  The  ceremony  is  over. 
“  Kolhein  Starkar,  and  his  daughter,  too,  turned  their  steps  home¬ 
wards,  her  hand  in  his,  as  before.  But  this  time  no  scornful  looks 
or  bitter  words  followed  them  ;  for  everybody  now  understood  that 
a  great  wrong  had  fallen,  and  hats  flew  off  from  young  and  old,  as 
the  proud  Bonde  aud  his  pretty  daughter,  who  had  so  courageously 
fulfilled  all  the  law  had  demanded  of  her,  passed  between  them.” 
Confidence  is  restored  between  father  and  daughter,  and  there  is 
peace,  if  not  joy. 

We  have  shown  how  different  a  feeling  pervades  this  tale  from 
any  to  which  we  are  accustomed ;  and  it  is  so  throughout,  the 
white  kerchief  reminding  us  of  the  scarlet  letter  which  marked  out 
the  victim  in  Hawthorn’s  celebrated  novel.  There  is  something 
stern  and  puritanical  in  the  religion  of  these  Norwegians,  which 
may  easily  degenerate  into  the  gloomiest  excesses  of  fanaticism. 
Revivalists  are  known  in  Norway  by  various  names — “Opwachte,” 
“  Lesere  ” ;  but  usually  they  are  designated  as  Ilaugianer,  from 
Hans  Neilson  Hauge,  who  has  been  called  the  Norwegian 
Wesley.  Ills  preaching  and  influence,  the  clerical  agitation 
against  him,  and  his  imprisonment  for  nine  years  whilst  judgment 
was  pending,  are  all  well-known  to  the  readers  of  hooks  on 
Norway. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  Signers  History  the  minor 
characters  are  not  neglected.  Thorstein  and  old  Kjeld  are  surely 
true  types  of  Northern  peasants;  Massi  is  also  good,  aud  the 
character  of  Sonneve  is  sketched  with  considerable  pathos.  If  the 
hook  had  no  other  merit,  we  should  he  glad  to  notice  the  spirit 
of  active  good  which  animates  Miss  Thoresen’s  volume.  “  It 
is  through  sorrow  thou  shalt  work  thy  way  to  joy,”  is  a  speech 
made  by  Rebecca,  and  emphasized  hv  italics ;  it  forms  the  chief 
thought  and  teaching  of  Signe's  history.  There  are  many 
enigmatical  sentences,  hut  probably  the  obscurity  of  some  may  he 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  translation.  The  chief  fault  in  the  story 
is  its  untempered  gloom,  and  we  may  suggest  to  the  authoress 
that,  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  sad  in  real  life,  it  might  be 
well  if  the  melancholy  element  were,  we  will  not  say  excluded  from 
works  of  fiction,  but  made  less  dominant. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

HOUGH  reputed  one  of  the  driest  of  subjects,  statistics  may 
yet  he  made  to  yield  amusement  in  skilful  hands.  Modest  as 
are  the  literary  pretensions  of  Herr  Hausner’s  *  laborious  compila¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  valuable  for  the  extent,  and  so  fertile  in  the  sugges- 
tiveness  of  its  information,  as  fairly  to  deserve  precedence  among 
its  contemporaries.  The  principal  drawback  upon  the  usefulness 
of  tables  of  this  nature  is  the  frequent  uncertainty  of  the  data  on 


*  Vergleickende  Statistic  von  Europa.  Yon  Otto  Hausner.  13d.  i. 
Lemberg:  Milikowski.  London:  Nutt. 


which  they  are  founded.  We  can  scarcely  place  the  same  implicit 
trust  in  a  Greek  or  Portuguese  fuuctionary  as  in  the  English  Re¬ 
gistrar-General,  and  in  some  cases  it  appears  problematical  whether 
any  machinery  for  statistical  purposes  is  available  at  all.  Taking 
things  as  we  find  them,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  curious 
particulars,  and  volumes  with  ingenious  deductions.  It  appears, 
for  example,  that  Europe  now  contains  fifty-one  States,  against 
sixty  in  1815.  Six  have  gained  in  extent;  as  many  have  lost. 
Since  1 800  the  free  city  of  Bremen  has  had  the  largest  relative 
increase  of  population ;  Servia  comes  next,  then  Saxony.  Great 
Britain  occupies  the  fifth  place  on  the  list,  Russia  the  sixth, 
Prussia  the  eighth,  Austria  the  twenty-third,  France  only  the 
thirty-eighth  ;  Waldeck  is  at  the  bottom.  Belgium  and  Saxony 
are  the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  any  importance.  Great 
Britain  is  the  only  great  Power  whose  population  is  very  dense  ; 
Spain,  Turkey,  and  Greece  are  the  most  important  States  where  it 
is  very  sparse.  The  department  of  the  Seine  has  the  largest  com¬ 
parative  population  of  any  province;  Middlesex  comes  next ;  Arch¬ 
angel  last.  The  Latin  race  reckons  in  round  numbers  ninety 
millions,  the  Teutonic  eighty-two,  the  Slavonic  eighty,  the 
Mongol  fifteen,  the  Celtic  six  (diminishing),  the  Jewish  four 
(increasing  very  rapidly).  More  than  half  the  Jews  are  Russian 
subjects,  more  than  half  the  remainder  Austrian.  In  Poland 
every  seventh  person  is  a  Jew.  The  women  are  three  millions 
in  excess  of  the  men,  and  retain  their  numerical  superiority 
in  every  important  State  but  Italy.  There  are  nearly  three 
millions  of  nobility,  the  largest  proportion  being  in  Transylvania, 
where  every  twelfth  person  claims  noble  birth.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  relatively  the  fewest.  There  are  six  States  in  which 
the  institution  does  not  exist.  The  Papal  States  have  naturally 
the  largest  proportion  of  clergy,  Prussia  the  smallest.  Every  one 
will  be  surprised  to  find  Holland  and  Belgium  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  category  of  pauperism.  Pauperism  is,  however,  every¬ 
where  on  the  decline,  except  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Poland,  in 
which  latter  country  its  increase  is  enormous.  It  is  almost  equally 
surprising  to  find  that  Spain  has  more  towns  and  villages  than  any 
other  European  country,  and  that  the  largest  relative  proportion 
hut  one  is  in  Sicily.  The  Dutch  and  Belgian  towns  are  compara¬ 
tively  the  most  populous,  the  Austrian  the  least.  Sixty-two  cities 
possess  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  against  twenty- three  in 
1 806,  no  less  than  fifteen  of  them  in  thia  country.  We  are  rather 
surprised  to  find  Constantinople  third  on  the  list,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  nearly  double  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  560,000 
villages,  250,000  of  them  in  Russia.  In  Geneva  there  .are,  on  the 
average,  twelve  people  to  a  house,  in  densely-peopled  England 
only  five,  in  France  only  four.  We  have  no  space  for  the  infinite 
ramifications  into  which  Herr  Hausner  pursues  his  subject,  and 
can  only  add  that  neither  infirmity,  nor  insanity,  nor  parturition, 
nor  crime,  nor  army,  nor  police,  nor  revenue  are  neglected  in  a 
survey  so  minute  and  comprehensive  as  only  to  leave  it  matter 
of  speculation  how  the  compiler  proposes  to  fill  his  second 
volume.  * 

France  under  Napoleon  111*  is  another  work  entering  largely 
into  statistical  questions,  which  are  so  treated  as  to  form  very 
entertaining  reading.  The  chief  drawback  is  the  partisanship  of  the 
writer,  whose  work  is  a  constant  panegyric  on  the  present  French 
Government,  and  an  implied  impeachment  of  its  predecessors.  We 
greatly  question  whether  his  sanguine  views  of  the  soundness  of 
Imperial  finance  are  shared  by  M.  Fould  himself,  and  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  him,  while  exposing  the 
falsifications  of  the  budget  under  Louis  Philippe,  that  the 
Udes  of  this  particular  description  of  “  cookery  ”  may  very  well 
be  equally  indispensable  to  his  successor.  We  find  ourselves  on 
surer  ground  in  the  second  section  of  the  treatise,  which  is  devoted 
to  a  masterly  history  and  exposure  of  the  protective  system  in 
France.  No  more  pregnant  instance  could  he  afforded  of  the 
mischief  which  a  nation  does  to  itself  in  endeavouring  to  cripple  the 
trade  of  its  neighbours.  Of  course,  in  France,  it  is  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  that  stickles  for  protection,  and  it  is  particularly 
amusing  to  an  Englishman  to  find  the  same  arguments  that  used 
to  do  duty  for  the  agriculturists  in  his  own  country  employed 
abroad  by  the  class  that  could  never  sufficiently  abominate 
monopoly  at  home.  There  was  a  time  when  even  English  manu¬ 
facturers  held  a  very  different  language.  “  It  lies  at  my  feet,” 
said  an  honourable  member  ou  presenting  a  certain  petition  in 
1785,  “for  it  is  impossible  to  hold,  it  in  my  hand.”  The  monster 
and  monstrous  document  referred  to  was  a  petition  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Lancashire  against  free  trade  with  Ireland ! 

The  subject  selected  by  Dr.  Maximilian  Pertyf  is  so  interesting 
in  itself,  and  associated  with  such  wealth  of  illustrative  anecdote, 
that  a  treatise  upon  it  can  hardly  fail  to  he  at  least  entertaining. 
It  may  he  doubted  whether  Dr.  Pertv’s  volume  is  much  more  than 
this.  Animal  psychology  is  a  study  peculiarly  attractive  to  minds 
which  love  to  dwell  in  a  speculative  twilight,  a  glimmering 
borderland  between  fancy  and  science.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry 
is  vague,  the  observations  on  which  it  depends  are  frequently  very 
uncertain,  and  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from  them  very  much 
a  matter  of  taste.  Dr.  Perty’s  tastes  incline  in  the  direction  of 
the  mystical.  His  mind  is  utterly  alien  from  the  hard  materialism 
at  present  dominant  in  German  scientific  circles.  He  is  indeed 
industrious  in  collecting  facts,  hut  induction  from  them  does  not 


*  Frankreich  untcr  Napoleon  III.  Politisch-okonomische  Skizzen.  Von 
l’li.  Geyer.  Leipzig:  Weigel.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Dus  Seelenleben  dcr  Thiere.  Thutsachen  tirtd  Betracktungen.  Von 
Maximilian  Rerty.  Leipzig:  Winter.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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seem  to  be  bis  forte,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  discern  tlieir  relevancy 
to  bis  argument.  It  is,  nevertheless,  so  gratifying  to  meet  with  a 
naturalist  to  whom  the  universe  is  something  else  than  a  machine, 
that  wo  must  allow  his  book  a  higher  value  as  a  suggestive  and 
stimulant  of  thought  than  as  a  contribution  to  the  particular 
inquiry  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

Menzel’s  Life  of  Walther  von  der  Yogelweide  * * * * §  would  have  been 
more  readable  if  it  had  been  less  erudite  and  exhaustive.  The 
o-reat  minstrel  flourished  in  the  pre-Boswellian  epoch,  and  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  career  must  be  dug  out  piecemeal  from  his  writings. 
The  chronology  and  interpretation  of  these  can  only  be  determined 
by  very  searching  criticism,  and  the  adventurous  biographer  finds 
himself  at  issue  with  a  host  of  commentators,  like  a  knight-errant 
dealing  blows  among  giants  and  dragons.  Whether  Dr.  Menzel 
has  overthrown  Lachmann  and  Simrock  is  more  than  we  can  say, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  continual  intrusion  of  a  crabbed  contro¬ 
versy  spoils  the  book  for  general  readers,  however  useful  it  may 
be  to  those  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  critical  acquaintance  with 
Walther’s  text. 

The  autobiography  of  Heinrich  Stieglitz  f  will  bring  to  recol¬ 
lection  a  tragic  event  now  nearly  forgotten,  but  which  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  its  day.  Stieglitz  was  one  of  those  precocious 
talents  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  awakened  expectations  in 
youth  which  it  surpasses  the  ability  of  their  manhood  to  make 
good.  The  brilliancy  of  his  early  performances,  academical  and 
poetical,  the  indulgence  of  critics  and  the  partiality  of  tutors,  had 
inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  attaining  great  literary  renown. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  clever  literary  man,  possessed  of  much  scholar¬ 
ship  and  good  taste,  able  to  compose  fluently  and  agreeably 
on  almost  any  subject,  but  doomed  to  perpetual  mediocrity  in 
all.  Had  he  been  silly  and  conceited,  he  might  have  passed 
through  life  with  much  comfort  and  self-satisfaction,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  his  good  sense  was  commensurate  with  his  ambition, 
and  did  not  leave  him  long  uncertain  of  the  real  value  of  his 
efforts.  It  is  not  discreditable  to  him  that  this  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  should  have  occasioned  severe  mental  agitation, 
which  for  the  time  destroyed  his  health,  and  proved  fatal  to  his 
more  celebrated  wife.%  Charlotte  Stieglitz  was  an  extraordinary 
woman,  who  united  a  fine  intellect  and  an  enthusiastic 
temper  to  the  most  winning  simplicity  of  character.  Iler 
weak  point  was  a  proneness  to  morbid  reverie,  constitutional  in 
its  origin,  but  greatly  increased  by  domestic  calamity  and  by  im¬ 
pressions  injudiciously  communicated  by  a  favourite  clergyman. 
She  seems  to  have  instinctively  felt,  without  being  willing  to  avow, 
that  her  marriage  had  proved  a  failure,  and,  in  despair  at  the  ill 
success  of  her  endeavours  to  restore  Stieglitz  to  tranquillity,  to 
have  reasoned  herself  into  a  belief  that  she  was  the  impediment  to 
it.  At  length  the  intolerable  situation  was  terminated  by  her 
suicide  (1834).  If,  as  was  conjectured,  she  had  imagined  that  the 
violence  of  the  shock  would  startle  Stieglitz  into  genius,  the  mis¬ 
calculation  was  soon  apparent.  The  poor  man  was  utterly  pros¬ 
trated  ;  and  when,  in  deference  to  the  universal  demand,  Charlotte’s 
diary  and  correspondence  made  their  appearance  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Theodore  Mundt,  all  chance  of  his  ever  asserting  himself 
was  entirely  destroyed.  Mundt  seems  to  have  performed  his  task 
with  all  possible  delicacy,  but  there  was  no  resisting  the  general 
inference  from  the  case,  and  poor  Stieglitz  was  unanimously 
found  guilty  of  being  ridiculous.  He  adopted  the  best  course 
practicable  under  the  circumstances,  by  bowing  to  the  storm 
and  retiring  to  Venice,  where  he  employed  himself  usefull}'  for 
some  years  in  various  literary  labours,  and  very  honourably 
at  last  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  he  sided 
with  the  patriots,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  justice  of  their 
cause  upon  his  countrymen.  lie  died  of  cholera,  shortly  before 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  His  latter  years  were  in  "part  devoted 
to  the  composition  of  the  autobiography  before  us,  which  is  elegant 
as  a  composition,  admirable  in  point  of  tone  and  feeling,  and  much 
the  most  valuable  of  his  writings.  Few  men  have  had  a  more 
awkward  story  to  narrate,  and  it  must  increase  our  respect  for  him 
to  observe  with  how  much  delicacy  and  simplicity  the  task  has 
been  accomplished.  Some  portions,  indeed,  seem  strangely  slurred 
over.  YYe  should  like  to  know  the  real  history  of  the  persecution 
which  he  represents  himself  to  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  a 
wild  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Dunn — an  extraordinary  compound, 
he  says,  of  the  tragical  and  the  burlesque.  We  suspect  that  the 
latter  element  would  be  found  to  preponderate. 

A  biography  of  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  f  tells  the  story  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  man  —  one  as  remarkable  for  healthy  simplicity  as  Stieglitz 
was  for  hypochondria,  and  whose  literary  character  was  as  em¬ 
phatically  that  of  an  earnest  champion  as  Stieglitz  was  that  of  a 
dilettante.  Arndt’s  claim  to  immortality  is,  of  course,  founded  upon 
his  mission  as  German  Tyrtams  and  general  anathematizer  of  the 
French,  whom  he  treats  as  the  Cardinal  treated  the  Jackdaw  of 
Rheims.  His  songs,  accordingly,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  piped 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace ;  but,  like  the  buried  grenadier  in 
Heine’s  ballad,  they  will  be  sure  to  rise  from  their  grave  with  the 
sabres  and  bayonets,  though  assuredly  not  with  the  design  “  Den 
Kaiser,  den  Kaiser  zu  schiitzen.”  Till  then  they  had  better  rest, 
since,  though  incomparable  in  their  own  line  as  stimulants  to  the 

*  Das  Leben  Walthers  von  der  Vogelweide.  Von  Dr.  E.  Menzel.  Leipzig: 
Triibner.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

f  Heinrich  Stieglitz.  Dine  Selbsthiographie.  Vollendet  und  mit  An- 
merkungen  lierausgegehen  von  L.  Curtze.  Gotha  :  Perthes.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt.  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften.  VonE.  Langen- 
berg.  Bonn  :  Weber.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 


energies  of  a  crushed  and  oppressed  nation,  their  assiduous 
perusal  in  time  of  peace  is  adapted  to  encourage  that  tendency  to 
brutal  insolence  to  which  Germans  are  as  liable  as  Frenchmen  are 
to  the  saucy,  and  Britons  to  the  haughty,  varieties  of  tho  vice  in 
question.  The  good  Arndt  himself  was  emphatically  groh,  and 
his  want  of  tact  and  temper  had  its  share  in  encouraging  the 
disgraceful  government  persecutions  which  embittered  the  days 
of  a  mail  almost  fanatical  in  his  loyalty.  With  all  his  faults,  he 
was  a  very  fine  character,  and  one  that  may  be  proposed  with 
advantage  to  the  imitation  of  his  countrymen,  if  they  are  but 
warned  to  keep  clear  of  his  narrowness  of  spirit.  No  such  warning 
can  be  expected  from  the  writer  before  us,  whose  work  is  a  catalogue 
of  Arndt’s  deeds  and  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  his  writings,  with  a 
running  commentary  of  admiration.  It  is  readable,  but  not  con¬ 
spicuous  for  literary  merit. 

The  third  volume  of  Schaubach’s  German  Alps  *  treats  of  Upper 
Styria  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg.  It  is  a  very  copious 
and  interesting  work  of  its  kind,  but  its  literary  character  is 
designedly  subordinated  to  its  utility  as  a  manual  for  tourists,  to 
whom  it  may  be  recommended  with  confidence. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  Prussian  officer  f,  returned  from  going  to 
and  fro  in  Jutland  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it,  for  an  account 
of  that  country  which  demonstrates  the  illuminating  properties  of 
the  torch  of  war.  It  may  be  questioned  whether',  previously  to  the 
late  hostilities,  anything  was  generally  known  of  the  Cimbrian 
peninsula  beyond  its  configuration  and  the  ethnological  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  inhabitants.  We  learn  from  Herr  von  Wittken  that 
this  seemingly  uninteresting  tract  is  in  fact  a  microcosm  dis¬ 
criminated  by  natural  characteristics  into  three  regions,  which 
diller  almost  as  much  among  themselves  as  if  they  were  parted 
by  oceans.  The  eastern  shore  is  a  zone  of  fertility,  where  arable 
land,  woodland,  and  pasture  blend  in  harmonious  proportions,  and 
where  comfort,  almost  opulence,  is  the  rule  in  town  and  village. 
Parallel  with  this  lies  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  a  region  of 
heath  and  morass,  rebellious  in  most  parts  against  cultivation,  and 
apparently  combining  the  characteristics  of  an  Irish  bog  and  an 
East  Dorsetshire  warren.  Yet  even  this  inhospitable  waste  claims 
precedence  in  point  of  fertility  of  the  western  coast,  where  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  but  sand,  which,  constantly  driven  about  by 
unresisted  blasts  from  the  ocean,  has  warred  so  effectually  upon 
every  green  thing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  scanty  population 
have  never  even  seen  a  tree.  After  discovering  how  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  realm  is  almost  valueless,  the  apparent  feebleness  of  Den¬ 
mark  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Herr  von  Wittken’s  account 
is  most  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining ;  his 
references  to  political  and  military  transactions  are  few,  and  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  best  spirit. 

Dr.  Hermann  Peterf,  the  brother  of  the  historian  whose  Homan 
history  we  recently  noticed,  publishes  a  monograph  on  the  courses 
whence  Plutarch  derived  his  information,  and  on  his  credibility  in 
general.  As  a  biographer,  Plutarch  usually  consulted  the  works 
best  calculated  to  inform  him  respecting  the  personal  character¬ 
istics  of  his  heroes,  neglecting  the  beaten  track  of  history.  He 
has  consequently  preserved  the  substance  of  many  books  of 
memoirs  which  would  otherwise  never  have  reached  posterity  —  a 
circumstance  which  renders  his  work  particularly  valuable.  At 
the  same  time  his  temper  is  easy  and  uncritical,  and  he  is  too 
apt  to  yield  himself  up  unreservedly  to  the  discretion  of  any  bio¬ 
grapher  or  autobiographer  who  will  supply  him  with  the  pic¬ 
turesque  traits  of  which  he  is  in  quest.  Dr.  Peter’s  illustrations 
are  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  Roman  Lives. 

Blass’s  work  on  Greek  eloquence  from  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Augustus  §  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  references  to  Cicero  and 
other  Latin  orators.  The  Roman  eloquence  of  the  period, 
however  imitative  and  eclectic,  was  at  all  events  alive.  Con¬ 
temporaneous  Greek  oratory  was  a  mere  intellectual  pastime, 
with  no  relation  to  the  practical  business  of  life.  This  is  not 
Herr  Blass’s  fault,  who  has  written  ably  on  a  dull  subject,  and 
made  the  most  of  his  solitary  personage  of  eminence,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.  A  collection  of  Lobeck’s  ||  academical  orations 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  as  affording  models  of  eloquence,  but 
discusses  a  great  variety  of  philological  subjects  iu  a  sharp,  com¬ 
pressed,  clear  style. 

The  “  Ilerculanean  Studies  ”^]  of  Herr  Gomperz  are  intended 
to  consist  of  several  parts,  containing  extracts  from  the  facsimiles 
of  the  Ilerculanean  manuscripts  presented  to  the  Bodleian  by 
George  IV.,  and  neglected  ever  since.  The  present  publication 
contains  a  reprint  of  a  work  on  logic  by  Philodemus  the  Epicurean 
philosopher,  or  his  preceptor  Zeno.  In  it,  Herr  Gomperz  main¬ 
tains,  the  process  of  investigation  by  induction  is  clearly  pro¬ 
pounded,  and  the  essence  of  Bacon’s  reasoning  on  that  subject 
anticipated. 

Two  modest  little  works  furnish  acceptable  illustrations  to  the 

*  Salzburg ,  Obersteiermarli,  etc.,  fur  Einheimische  und  Fremde  geschildert. 
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Augustus.  Von  E.  Blass.  Berlin  :  Weidmann.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

||  Auswahl  aus  Lobeck’s  aliademisclien  Rcden.  lierausgegehen  von  A. 
Lelmerdt.  Berlin  :  Weidmann.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

*j[  Herludanische  Studien.  Von  T.  Gomperz.  Hell.  1.  Leipzig:  Teubner. 
Loudon :  Asher  &  Co. 
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works  of  Skakspeare.  Herr  Tschiscliwitz*  examines  the  traces 
they  present  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  popular  legends  of 
Germany,  many  of  which  had  their  counterparts  in  England,  i 
Dr.  Clessf  catalogues  Shakspeare's  numerous  references  to  the  J 
healing  art  and  its  professors,  and  deduces  that  there  is  quite  as  j 
much  reason  for  considering  the  poet  to  have  been  a  physician  as 
a  lawyer,  as  Lord  Campbell  would  have  him. 

The  histories  of  the  theatres  of  Mannheim  X  and  of  "W  eimar  § 
record  two  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
German  drama.  The  administration  of  the  Mannheim  theatre  in 
its  palmy  days  is  still  considered  the  model  for  all  similar  j 
undertakings.  The  direction  was  shared  by  Count  Dalberg,  who 
represented  the  Court  and  the  cultivated  portion  ot  the  public,  j 
and  Iffland,  the  Garrick  of  Germany,  and,  like  Garrick,  not  j 
only  a  great  actor,  but  an  accomplished  scholar  and  prolific  | 
dramatist.  The  company  comprised  several  other  men  .of  j 
superior  attainments,  and  the  management  was  curiously  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  democratic  character,  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
principal  members  participated  in  it  according  to  their  standing, 
and  their  habit  of  regularly  criticizing  each  other’s  per¬ 
formances  in  the  interests  of  their  art.  Such .  an  .  arrange¬ 
ment  would  bring  an  English  theatre  to  ruin  in  a  fortnight,  and 
probably  could  not  have  succeeded  anywhere  but  in  a  small  j 
capital  where  the  performers  were  entirely  dependent  upon  aristo-  j 
cratic  patronage.  Neither  the  Mannheim  nor  the  Weimar  theatre 
could  have  been  supported  otherwise,  and  neither  experiment  has  I 
contributed  to  solve  the  problem  of  establishing  a  stage  combining 
profit  with  refinement  and  with  a  character  of  nationality.  Weimar- 
reversed  the  principles  of  Mannheim,  the  management  being  des¬ 
potic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  manager  the  autocratic  Goethe. 
Great  results  might  have  been  accomplished  had  he  undertaken  it 
ten  years  sooner,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  dramatic  fertility.  At 
the  time  of  his  entering  upon  it,  his  taste  had  become  formal  and 
pedantic,  and  he  wasted  his  powers  in  endeavouring  to  force 
exotic  productions  upon  the  public,  -which  their  healthy  instinct 
intuitively  rejected.  Like  mortal  managers,  the  Olympian  was 
frequently  at  a  loss  for  the  sinews  of  war,  and  was  accustomed  to 
provide  supernumeraries  by  impressing  theological  students  from 
the  adjacent  college,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Herder.  The 
scandal  reached  its  height  when  Goethe  dressed  up  the  incipient 
divines  as  devils,  and  an  unseasonable  accident  afforded  the  public, 
who  had  just  witnessed  Don  Juan’s  descent  to  the  infernal  regions, 
the  additional  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  theological  student  caught 
by  the  tail  in  a  trap. 

Robert  Giseke’s  ||  attempt  at  a  national  drama  grounded  upon 
national  history  is  very  laudable,  but  will  hardly  succeed  in  his 
hands.  There  is  plenty  of  bustle  and  variety  in  these  pieces,  but 
a  great  deficiency  of  animation  in  other  respects.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  laborious  student,  whose  views  are  sound,  but  who  lacks 
the  strength  to  realize  them.  “  Old  Stories  of  Switzerland,”  51  a 
collection  of  Swiss  legends  in  verse,  will  interest  those  in  whose 
minds  the  places  described  are  associated  with  agreeable  recol¬ 
lections.  Some  of  the  translations  are  very  good ;  others  appear 
cramped  and  prosaic,  from  being  too  scrupulously  literal. 

*  Nachhldnge  Germanischer  Mythe  in  den  f Verhen  Shahspeares.  Yon 
Benno  Tschiscliwitz.  Halle:  Buehhandlung  ties  YVaisenhauses.  London: 
Asher  &  Co. 

t  Medicinisclte  Blumenlese  aus  Shahespeure.  Yon  G.  Cless.  Stuttgart : 
Cotta.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 

J  Iffland  und  Dalberg.  Geschichte  der  classischen  Theatcrzeit  Mannheims. 
Von  Wilhelm  Koffka.  Leipzig  :  Weber.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 

§  Zur  Geschichte  des  Weimarischen  Theaters.  Von  Dr.  E.  W.  Weber. 
Weimar:  H.  Bohlau.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 

||  Dramatische  Slide r  aus  Deutschen  Geschichte.  Von  Robert  Giseke. 
Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

5[  Old  Stories  of  Switzerland;  selected  and  translated  from  the  Worhs  of 
different  German  and  Swiss  Foots.  By  a  Lady.  Berne  :  Haller.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publicatim  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ♦ - 

"A/TR.  ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS,  Every  Evening  at 

Tt-L  Eight,  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden — The  Concerts  will  positively  terminate 
on  Saturday  next,  September  30.  Madlle.  Carlotta  Patti,  Madlle.  Krebs,  Signor  Ferranti, 
Signor  Bottesini,  and  the  Band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  every  Evening.  On  Monday  next 
(Last  Night  but  Five),  an  AUBER  NIGHT,  on  which  occasion  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  will  appear 
(for  that  Evening  only).  On  Thursday  next,  the  Last  Classical  Night.  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  the  Great  Masters.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  Miscellaneous  Nights.  On 

Saturday  next,  September  30,  Last  Night  of  the  Concerts,  and  Benefit  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon _ 

Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


QTODARE.— ONE  HUNDRED  and  SEVENTY-FOURTH 

O  REPRESENTATION-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY.  EGYPTIAN  IIALL — MAR¬ 
VELS  of  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  by  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Real  Indian 
Basket  Trick,  and  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  as  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17, 1865,  by  Colonel  Stodare,  and  only  performed  by  him 
and  the  Indian  Magicians.  Every  Evening  at  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesduy 
and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three.  Stulls  ut  Mitchell’s.  33  Old  Bond  Street,  and  nt  the 
Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  aud  3s.  “Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times, 
April  18, 1865. 


OT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL-SESSION 

^  1865  and  66 — A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
ORD,  M.B..  the  Dean,  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  3  o’clock  pm.,  after  which  the  DIS11UBU- 
TION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place.  „  .  _  .,  ,  , 

Gentlemen  have  the  option  of  paying  £40  for  the  first  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the  second,  ana 
£10  for  each  succeeding  year;  or  £8u  at  one  payment,  as  perpetual. 


PRIZES  AND  APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  SESSION. 

First  Year’s  Students.  1st.  The  College  Prize  of  £30.  2nd.  A  Prize  of  £20.  3rd.  A  Prize 

Second  Year’s  Students.  A  Prize  of  £30,  £20,  and  £10,  with  the  Dressers  and  the  Clinical 

Third  Year’s  Students.  A  Prize  of  £30,  of  £20.  and  £10.  Mr.  George  Vaughan’s  Cheseldcn 
Medal.  The  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal.  The  Grainger  Testimonial  Prize.  Mr.  Newman 
Smith’s  Prize  of  £40.  The  Two  House  Surgeons,  the  Resident  Accoucheurs,  1  wo  Hospital 
Registrars  at  a  Salary  of  £40  each,  or  one  at  £80.  are  awarded  to  3rd  nnd  4th  year  s  Students. 

The  Wm.  Titc  Scholarship,  founded  by  W m.  Tile,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  the  proceeds  ot  £  1,000 
Consols,  tenable  for  three  years,  is  awarded  every  third  year. 


Medical  Officers. 

Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  Dr.  Goolden,  Dr.  Peacock,  Dr.  Bristowe,  Dr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Solly,  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  Mr.  Simon,  Dr.  Clapton,  Dr.  Gervis,  Mr.  Sydney  Jones.  Mr.  J.  Crutt, 
Mr.  Whitfield.  "  .  .  , 

Clinical  Instruction  is  given  at  stated  times  by  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Officers  ;  nn<l 
Speeial  Medical  Clinical  Lectures,  by  Dr.  Barker.  Ophthalmic  Surgery — Mr.  Jones  n,vl 
Mr.  Croft.  Midwifery— Dr.  Barnes  and  Dr.  Gervis.  Dental  Surgery— Mr.  Elliott,  lutor  in 
Arts— Mr.  S.  Hague. 

Medicine—  Dr.  Peacock.  Surgery—  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark.  Physiology— Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr. 
Ord.  Descriptive  Anatomy  —  Mr.  Sydney  Jones.  Anatomy  in  the  Dissect i ng- Room  —  Mr. 
Rainey,  Mr.  J.  Croft,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  VVagstafFe.  Chemistry ,  Natural  Philosophy .  and 
Practical  Chemistry— Dr.  Albert  J.  Bernays.  Midwifery — Dr.  Barnes.  General  Pathology — 
Mr.  Simon.  Botany—  Dr.  J.  Wale  Hicks.  Comparative  A natomy—  Mr.  Ord.  Materia  Medirrt 
—  Dr.  Clapton.  Forensic  Medicine — Dr.  Stone.  Demonstrations  Morbid  Anatomy — D r.  J.  Wule 
Hicks.  Microscopical  Anatomy— Mr.  Rainey.  Pathological  Chemistry— Dr.  Thudichum. 
Students  can  reside  with  some  of  the  Officers  of  the  Hospital. 


To  enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  and  further  information, 
apply  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  Medical  Secretary,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 


“ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES, 

A  ^  Director— Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session  1*65-6,  which  will  commence  on  October  2,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given: 

1.  Chemistry— "By  E.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,&c. 

2.  Metallurgy—  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

6.  By  WarinBt0»  w-  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

G.  Geology— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics — By  Robert  Willis,  M. A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics— By  Johu  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  Ilaythomc  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  ot  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Frankland,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  uuder  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £1  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  arc  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two. Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

TRENT? AM  REEKS.  Jimistrar. 


"WILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilburn,  London, 

J-*-  N.W.  Principal— Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 
II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a  first-class  Education- 
Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General;  and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  The  Michaelmas  Term  commenced  September  18 — Prospectus  and  Examina¬ 
tion-Report  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


TpRANCE.  —  EDUCATION.  —  FRENCH  PROTESTANT 

INSTITUTION  for  finishing  the  Education  of  YOUNG  LADIES,  conducted  by 
Madlle.  AULAGNIER  and  Madlle.  SIIACKLETON,  successors  to  Madlle.  Cieutat,  at 
Dieppe.  Madlle.  Aulagnier  and  Madlle.  Shackle-ton  have  had,  for  many  years  past,  a  great 
part  in  the  Management  of  the  Establishment  during  Madlle.  Cieutat's  occupancy,  with  the 
assistance  of  eminent  Professors;  and  since  that  period  they  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
their  exertions  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  Pupils,  aud  their  advancement  in  religious  and 
secular  studies,  have  been  crowned  with  success. 

Madlle.  Shackleton  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  Heads  of  Families  that  she  is  now  in 
London,  where  she  will  remain  until  October  15,  at  which  period  she  will  return  to  Dieppe  with 
her  Pupils,  and  will  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  any  other  Young  Ladies  that  may  be  confided 
to  her  cure.  The  highest  references  cun  be  given,  and  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application.— 
For  particulars,  address,  Madlle.  Shackleton,  Mons.  Aulagnier’s,  38  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London. 


T T  D U C A ’ IT O N . — May  e  n  ce  on  the  Rhine. — Professor  KOLSCII, 

■*  -*  of  the  Government  School,  receives  in  his  House  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS  for 
Private  Tuition,  in  addition  to  the  Classes  in  the  Public  School,  thus  combining  a  Home  with 
all  the  Higher  Brunches  of  Instruction.  Dr.  Schof.di.fr,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Liebig,  is 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Professor  KOlsch  is  well  acquainted  with 
English.  Two  Vacancies  iu  September.— Apply  to  Howard  Paddison,  Esq.,  37  Essex  Street, 
Strand. 


QT.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN 

(Cambridge  Graduute,  1st  Class  Poll.  1860),  residing  at  St.  Leonard’s,  offers  a  comfortable 
Home  to  a  few  PUPILS,  whom  he  would  carefully  prepare,  either  for  the  Public  Schools, 
the  Universities,  or  their  respective  Vocations  in  after  life.  Terms,  100  Guineas  per  annum, 
inclusive _ Address,  Alpha,  Alexandra  Villa,  St.  Leonurd’s-on-Seu. 


-ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Woolwich,  and  other 

^  Competitive  Examinations — Mr.  JAMES  R.  CHRISTIE.  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  late  First 
Mathematical  Master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  gives  INSTRUCTION  at  his  Residence, 
y  Arundel  Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

and  THE  LINE _ Mr.  WREN,  M.A..  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  best 

Masters,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Moderate  term?.  References  to  Parents 
of  successful  Pupils.  Three  Vacancies. — Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road,  Brixton. 


rgUIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate.— Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  VV. 


E  >UGliY  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. — The  Rev.  G.  F. 

J-U  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant- 
Master  of  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS 
of  Nine  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  for  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 

Competition  for  Open  Scholarships.  The  next  Quarter  commences  October  17 _ Address, 

Overslade,  near  Rugby. 

A  I  I SS  MARY  LEECH’S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES  will  REOPEN  on  Monday,  October  2. — 14  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Park. 

1YTISSES  A.  &  R.  LEECH  (late  of  Belgrave  Cottage, 

Belgrave  Street  South,  Chester  Square)  will  REOPEN  their  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN  on  Monday,  October  2 — 65  Kensington  Gardens  Square. 


/EJ.ERMANY.  —  An  ENGLISH  LADY,  residing  in  one  of  the 

best  German  Capitals,  would  be  glad  to  take  the  Charge  of  ONE  or  TWO  YOUNG 
LADIES,  from  October  to  May  (or  longer,  if  required),  to  Educate  with  her  own  Daughter, 
under  au  excellent  resident  German  Governess,  assisted  by  the  best  Musters.  Terms,  £12  per 
Month.  The  highest  references  can  be  given,  and  would  be  required — Address,  L.M.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Thresher  &  Glenny,  152  Strand,  London. 


r[MIE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours, Oxford  (1852),  assisted  by  a  resident  Graduate  in  high  Mathematical  Honours  of 
Cambridge,  receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities  or  Bishops* 
Examinations.  ONE  VACANCY — Address,  Cottered  Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 


OXFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  JAMES  RUMSEY, 

M.A..  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Rector  ofLlandough,  near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgun,  still 

prepares  a  few  PUPILS  lor  the  University  Examinations  and  for  Matriculation _ Address, 

Llandough  Rectory,  Cowbridge. 


MADEIRA.— FUNCHAL.— SANTA  CLARA  HOTEL  and 

BOARDING-HOUSE,  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  NEAL.— Families  and  Invalids  visiting 
this  Island  will  find  every  accommodation  and  attention  given  to  the  Inmates.  The  Mouse  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  commands  extensive  Views  of  t tie  Sea  und  Mountains.  The  House 
formerly  belonged  to  a  Physician,  who  resided  there  many  years.  Suites  of  Apartments,  or 
Single  Rooms,  by  an  early  Application,  can  be  secured. 
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OFFICIAL  TRUTH  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  French  Government  has  lately  had  to  set  right  two 
classes  of  persons  who  were  taking  an  erroneous  view  of 
its  policy  and  its  intentions,  and  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
spread  their  errors  widely.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  mis¬ 
takes  should  be  made,  for  the  plans  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  are  almost  the  only  secrets  in  Europe  worth  guessing, 
if  only  they  could  be  guessed  and  were  known  even  to  him¬ 
self.  At  this  time  of  year,  when  the  papers  are  hard  up  for 
matter,  even  a  wrong  guess  is  worth  something ;  and  the  best 
thing  to  guess  wrongly  about  is  the  intentions  of  the  French 
Government,  for  no  one  can  say  that  any  rumours  about  it  are 
untrue.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Government  itself  has 
often  set  afloat  rumours  of  its  own  intentions,  in  order  that  it 
might  determine  to  have  those  intentions  or  not,  according  as 
the  world  took  well  or  badly  the  news  of  what  was  said  to  be 
coming.  Naturally  the  wishes  of  political  guessers  are  the 
fathers  of  their  thoughts,  and  they  announce  that  the  Emperor 
is  going  to  do  what  they  would  like  to  see  him  do.  One  set 
of  guessers,  accordingly,  has  announced  that  great  Liberal 
changes  were  to  come  off  soon ;  the  very  day  was  fixed ; 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat 
the  wrong  way  upwards  was  to  be  struck,  and  France 
was  to  wake  and  find  herself  free.  The  details  were, 
indeed,  rather  difficult  to  imagine ;  but  it  seemed  at  once 
suggestive  and  safe  to  prophesy  that  M.  Ollivier  would  be 
a  Senator.  The  Moniteur  has  crashed  out  this  little  tender 
illusion,  and  has  assured  the  public  that  any  such  plunge 
into  sudden  change  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  is  always  going  forwards,  and  always  going  forwards 
in  the  right  path.  The  Paris  papers  must,  therefore,  start 
some  other  guess,  for  this  has  been  cut  away  from  them  effec¬ 
tually.  A  very  different  spirit  inspired  the  authors  of  the 
other  mistaken  rumour.  It  is  not  the  friends  of  French  liberty, 
for  the  most  part,  who  would  seek  to  indicate  their  wishes 
and  hopes  to  the  Emperor  by  hinting  that  he  has  abandoned 
all  serious  intention  of  carrying  out  the  September  Conven¬ 
tion.  At  Rome,  the  ecclesiastical  leaders,  including  the  Pope, 
seem  to  be  convinced  that  he  dare  not  withdraw  his  troops. 
They  are,  they  think,  as  safe  as  they  ever  were.  They  rely 
confidently  on  the  abhorrence  with  which  their  system  is  re¬ 
garded  by  those  whom  it  affects,  on  the  rottenness  of  their 
absurd  army,  on  the  great  attractions  which  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  lay,  thriving,  powerful  Italy  presents.  They  cannot, 
they  think,  be  wrong.  There  must  be  a  revolution  if 
the  French  go,  and  the  French  must  know  that  there 
will  be  a  revolution.  But  a  revolution  sending  the  Pope 
out  of  Rome,  and  handing  over  Rome  to  Italy,  is  the 
very  thing  which  the  Convention  of  September  was  nomi¬ 
nally  intended  to  prevent,  and  which  the  Emperor  is  sup¬ 
posed  of  all  things  least  to  desire.  Therefore  the  French 
troops  cannot  leave  Rome.  The  whole  argument  is  most 
logical  and  neat,  and  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the 
clerical  party  as  if  it  were  a  sermon.  Still  it  is  thought  wise 
to  prepare  France  and  Europe  and  the  Empep.or  himself  for 
what  is  inevitable,  and  therefore  it  has  been  announced  as  a 
tact  that  the  French  troops  would  not  leave.  To  this  state¬ 
ment  the  Moniteur  gives  a  most  unqualified  contradiction. 
When,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  the  proper 
time  arrives,  the  French  troops  will  go  away,  and  all  that  the 
Papal  Government  can  do  is  to  point  out  when  and  how  this 
removal  may  be  made  so  as  best  to  suit  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  positive.  The  Emperor  means  to  take  his 
soldiers  away  and  see  what  happens.  If  the  priests  try 
to  frighten  him,  he  in  turn  tries  to  frighten  them. 
They  have  now,  he  indicates  to  them,  an  opportunity 
before  it  is  too  late  of  coming  to  terms  with  Italy, 
and  if  they  neglect  this  opportunity  he  will  not  avert 
the  consequences.  It  is  true  that  he  himself  runs  a  risk  if 
France  does  not  wish  to  see  the  temporal  power  done  away 


with ;  but  then  he  may  think  that,  of  all  risks,  the  greatest  he 
could  ran  is  that  of  seeming  afraid  of  a  risk  which  he  has  dis¬ 
tinctly  announced  he  will  incur,  and  which  his  clerical 
enemies  distinctly  announce  he  dare  not  incur.  At  any  rate, 
the  Moniteur  has  ended  the  discussion  for  the  moment,  and 
all  whom  it  may  concern  are  told  that  the  Emperor  has  no 
intention  of  flinching  from  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

But  the  French  Government  takes  other  and  less  prominent 
means  of  putting  people  right  about  its  doings  and  plans  than 
the  insertion  of  such  formal  denials  in  the  Moniteur.  The 
provincials  have  to  be  kept  straight  as  well  as  the  Parisians, 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  explained  to  the 
Prefets  how  this  may  best  be  done.  The  method  is  very 
easy,  and  he  regrets  that  it  has  not  been  more  freely  adopted. 
According  to  the  French  law,  when  any  private  individual  is 
maligned  or  injured  in  a  journal,  he  has  a  right  of  giving  in 
his  answer,  and  this  answer  the  editor  of  the  journal  is  bound 
to  insert  in  his  columns.  Thus  innocence  is  defended  very 
cheaply,  and  without  any  delay,  and  the  organ  of  offence  is 
also  the  organ  of  defence.  The  Government  is  of  course  not 
worse  off  than  private  people  are ;  and  if  any  misstatement 
as  to  the  Government,  its  conduct,  position,  or  plans,  is 
published,  the  Government  can  call  on  the  editor  to  insert  a 
solemn  denial  or  explanation  of  that  which  has  been  stated 
amis3.  And,  as  M.  Lavalette  says,  there  is  a  peculiar 
reason  why  the  present  Government  should  avail  itself  of 
this  privilege.  It  always  does  right,  and  does  right  from 
right  motives;  and,  therefore,  if  any  one  shows  himself  in 
pi'int  not  to  recognise  this  as  clearly  as  is  fitting,  he  ought 
to  be  convicted  of  his  error  at  once,  and  instructed  how  to 
make  the  real  truth  apparent  to  the  world.  When  any  Prefet 
sees  any  fact  stated  in  any  of  the  papers  published  in  the 
region  confided  to  his  care,  and  this  fact  tells  against  the 
Government,  he  ought  at  once  to  contradict  it.  It  must 
necessarily  be  false,  lor  all  charges  against  a  perfect  Govern¬ 
ment  are  false  ;  and  the  Prdfet,  when  he  detects  any  offence 
given  to  the  Government,  ought  to  teach  men  how  to  judge 
rightly,  by  submitting  to  them  the  true  version  of  what  has 
happened  or  is  likely'  to  happen.  What,  as  M.  Lavalette 
says,  can  be  fairer  ?  The  Government  does  not  want,  mxless 
very  hard  pushed,  to  confiscate  property,  to  restrain  free 
writing,  to  curb  the  intellect  of  France.  Stern  necessity  may, 
indeed,  sometimes  require  that  this  should  be  done,  and 
that  the  dignity  of  the  Government  should  be  vindicated 
even  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  those  who  have 
maligned  it.  But  it  loves  to  be  as  gentle  as  possible. 
It  does  not  like  punishing  error,  but  then  it  does 
naturally  desire  that  error  should  not  be  recklessly  propa¬ 
gated.  And  if  the  Prefets  will  be  vigilant,  and  use  the 
proper  remedy,  the  threatened  evil  may  be  averted.  It  is 
their  first  duty  to  read  the  local  journals — not  a  very  pleasant 
duty,  as  every  one  must  know  who  has  tried  to  read  a  French 
provincial  publication.  But  the  Prefets  are  paid  for  reading 
them ;  and  the  recollection  of  this,  and  the  fear  lest,  if  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  is  consulted  and  the  dreary  publications 
are  left  unread,  a  swift  vengeance  will  follow  the  omission,  may 
sweeten  the  sad  task.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
the  Prefet  comes  on  anything  adverse  to  the  Government,  or  not 
quite  so  warmly  favourable  to  it  as  could  be  wished,  he  is  to 
write  an  indignant  explanation  of  the  real  facts,  and  have  it 
printed  in  the  journal  which  has  done  the  mischief. 

This,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Lavalette,  is  fairness  itself.  The 
journal  is  not  hurt ;  the  property  of  its  owners  is  not 
interfered  with ;  no  one  is  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  otherwise 
punished ;  but  the  innocent  public  is  no  longer  misled,  and 
the  most  that  those  who  have  attempted  to  mislead  it  have  to 
undergo  is  the  tiny  and  transitory  humiliation  of  having  to 
insert  a  contradiction  of  that  which  they  have  carelessly  and 
foolishly  written.  And  if  only  one  steji  more  were  permitted, 
and  the  controversy  carried  forward  a  single  stage,  nothing 
could  be  more  fair.  If  the  erring  journalist  were  allowed  the 
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right  of  reply,  he  could  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  If  he 
might  say  that  the  note  communicated  to  him  by  the  Prefet 
was  in  its  turn  erroneous,  that  it  said  what  was  not  true,  or 
told  the  truth  in  an  untrue  way,  or  omitted,  some  little  point 
which  made  the  whole  difference,  then  he  and  the  Prefet 
woirld  be  on  an  equal  footing.  But  nothing  of  this  is  allowed 
for  a  moment.  What  the  Prefet  says  is  law  and  gospel — too 
sacred  for  discussion,  too  absolutely  true  for  comment  or 
refutation.  This  is  why  these  communicated  articles  are 
so  much  resented  in  the  regions  of  French  journalism.  They 
seem  to  be  so  fair,  and  yet  they  are  so  unfair ;  they  affect 
to  be  convincing  because  they  are  unanswerable,  and  they 
are  only  convincing  because  no  one  is  allowed  to  answer 
them.  Nor  is  the  correction  of  error  done  in  so  simple 
and  inoffensive  a  way  as  to  give  no  provocation.  Those 
who  write  with  authority,  and  with  all  the  safety  that 
authority  gives  them,  are  very  apt  to  use  harsher  terms  of  cri¬ 
ticism  than  the  mere  exposition  of  truth  would  sanction.  For 
example,  the  Moniteur ,  in  demolishing  the  airy  fabric  of  the 
great  projected  reform  of  the  14th  of  October,  not  only  says  that 
the  rumours  hinting  at  it  are  untrue,  but  also  says  that  they 
must  have  been  dictated  by  malevolence.  The  Paris  papers, 
in  a  meek  way,  rebel  at  the  imputation.  They  are  conscious 
of  innocence,  and  know  that  political  guesses  at  this  season 
are  due,  not  to  malevolence,  but  to  that  absorbing  wish  to 
fill  up  the  necessary  space  with  matter  of  some  sort  which 
otherwise  takes  the  form  of  big  gooseberries,  or  extraordinary 
hauls  of  pilchards,  or  the  records  of  that  astonishing  old 
fogy  who  has  been  going  about  from  one  German  bath  to 
another,  and  from  one  Swiss  hotel  to  another,  and  dishing 
up  the  dregs  of  Murray  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Times.  No  one  in  England  would  say  that  he  is  malevolent, 
and  the  French  journalists  think  it  is  a  shame  that  they 
should  be  called  malevolent  for  writing  the  same  sort 
of  holiday  chit-chat.  But  a  Government,  and  especially 
an  absolute  Government,  cannot  be  fair  when  it  descends 
into  the  arena  of  controversy.  No  one  expects  it  to  be 
fair,  and  if  it  merely  used  its  power  there  would  be  no 
disappointment.  It  is  the  affectation  of  triumphant  equity 
that  is  irritating,  and  perhaps  ridiculous,  in  the  circular  of 
M.  Lav  alette  ;  and  if  his  Prefets  obey  him,  as  they  are 
tolerably  sure  to  do,  they  may  please  him,  and  instruct  the 
public,  and  terrify  journalists,  but  they  will  never  convince 
any  one  that  they  are  taking  a  fair  part  in  a  free  discussion. 


AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

THE  Hungarians  have  already  obtained  a  preliminary 
triumph  in  their  long  struggle  with  the  Austrian  dynasty. 
After  a  contest  of  five  years,  they  have  forced  the  Emperor  to 
withdraw  or  suspend  the  Patent  Law  which  purported  to 
merge  their  ancient  rights  in  a  modern  Constitution  of  the 
approved  Liberal  type.  With  the  retirement  of  Herr  von 
Sciimerling  from  office  his  bubble  of  a  central  representation 
has  disappeared ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  excusing  the 
interruption  of  constitutional  government,  the  Emperor  seems 
honestly  unconscious  that  any  doubt  can  attach  to  his  right  of 
abolishing  the  system  which  he  had  created.  No  fuller  justi¬ 
fication  could  be  afforded  to  the  organs  of  Hungarian 
patriotism.  Baron  Dear  and  his  allies,  while  they  desired  a 
reconciliation  with  the  reigning  sovereign,  steadily  declined  to 
barter  hereditary  franchises  for  Royal  concessions.  Even  if 
the  Patent  Law  of  1 860  had  been  indisputably  superior  to  the 
Hungarian  Constitution,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be 
equally  secure ;  and  on  other  grounds  a  common  representa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was 
inconsistent  with  the  wishes  as  well  as  with  the  rights  of  the 
Kingdom.  Even  if  objections  foimded  on  general  principle 
were  removed,  the  Hungarians  are  resolved  not  to  amalgamate 
their  country  with  the  Austrian  States,  although  they  might 
perhaps  be  induced  to  readjust  their  relations  with  the 
different  portions  of  the  Empire. 

As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  maintain  absolute  government, 
the  difficulties  which  have  now  for  several  years  embarrassed 
the  Austrian  Government  were  scarcely  felt.  A  King  in  one 
country  may  be  a  reigning  Duke  in  a  second,  and  an  Emperor 
in  a  third.  All  the  subject  populations  may  perhaps  feel  equal 
attachment  to  the  dynasty,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  disturbed  by  reciprocal  jealousy.  The  Kings  of 
Denmark  ruled  Holstein  and  Schleswig  without  difficulty ; 
but  when  a  Parliament  assumed  supreme  power  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  naturally  resented  and 
repudiated  an  alien  authority.  It  is  true  that  the  Kings  of 
Hungary  were  always  limited  by  constitutional  restrictions ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  dominant  or  metropolitan  State  of  a 


confederated  Empire  that  Parliamentary  dealings  with  Im¬ 
perial  questions  are  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  outlying 
provinces.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  made  war  and  peace  at 
his  pleasure,  on  the  recommendation  of  advisers  selected,  at 
his  discretion,  from  any  part  of  his  dominions.  The  Hungarians 
often  haggled  about  the  military  and  pecuniary  aid  which 
might,  from  time  to  time,  be  required  by  their  Sovereign,  but 
they  never  disputed  his  right  of  directing  general  policy  until 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  was  vested  in  the  hands  of 
Ministers  responsible  to  another  Assembly. 

It  is  useless  to  criticize  the  language  of  the  Imperial 
Manifesto,  although  it  sounds  elaborate  and  pedantic  to 
business-like  English  ears.  The  Emperor  states,  in  phrases 
which  are  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  probably  sincere,  that 
the  Constitution  of  1 860  has  failed  because  a  great  part  of  the 
Empire  refused  to  participate  in  general  legislation.  It  there¬ 
fore  becomes  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Eastern  Kingdoms,  for,  “until  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
“  different  provinces  are  brought  into  accord,  the  great  and 
“  promising  idea  of  a  general  and  constitutional  representation 
“  of  the  Empire  cannot  be  realized.”  The  conforming  States 
are  consequently  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  promise 
that  they  shall  at  some  future  time  resume  the  constitutional 
rights  which  have  been  exercised  for  five  years  by  the  Council 
of  the  Empire.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith 
of  the  Emperor,  but,  on  his  own  showing,  the  redemption  of  his 
pledge  is  contingent  on  the  success  of  his  Hungarian  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Austrian  dynasty  is  in  truth  called  upon  to  solve 
the  difficult  question  whether  limited  monarchy  is  possible  in 
a  federal  or  heterogeneous  Empire.  Strictly  speaking,  a  Con¬ 
federacy  can  only  be  composed  of  States  which  are  directly 
associated  with  one  another  by  agreement  or  customary  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but,  in  default  of  a  more  convenient  phrase,  a 
Federal  Empire  connected  by  allegiance  to  a  common  sovereign 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  centralized  Power  such  as 
France,  or  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  province  which  contains  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  almost  always  acquires  or  claims  a  kind  of  primacy, 
which  may  perhaps  not  be  justified  by  its  comparative  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  where  the  supreme  control  of  Imperial  affairs 
is  combined  with  the  local  administration  of  the  central 
district,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  encroachment,  resistance, 
and  incessant  collision.  The  German  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Austria  are  scarcely  equal  in  population  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  and  according  to  law  and  hereditary  right  the  Arch¬ 
duke  or  Emperor  has,  except  as  King,  no  more  business  in 
Hungary  than  if  he  were  Pope,  or  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Never¬ 
theless,  Pesth  and  Presburg  have  for  centuries  been  regarded  in 
some  sense  as  provincial  towns,  related  to  Vienna  as  to  their 
common  capital.  The  Magnates  of  Hungary  have  shared  in 
the  civil  and  military  honours  of  the  Empire,  and  while  they 
vigilantly  preserved  their  own  national  privileges,  they  were 
content  to  be  considered  by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  Austrian 
subjects.  In  former  times  it  seemed  as  natural  that  a 
single  dynasty  should  inherit  scattered  territories  as  that  an 
English  nobleman  should  hold  estates  simultaneously  in 
Sussex,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  Yorkshire.  The  German  Em¬ 
perors  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  possessed  the  remote  Austrian 
Netherlands  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  For  a  short  time  they  also  reigned  in  Naples,  and  their 
tenure  of  Milan  was  only  interrupted  by  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon.  Their  descendant  still  holds  the  Kingdoms  of 
Bohemia,  Galicia,  and  Venetia ;  and,  except  in  Italy,  it  is 
only  in  Hungary  that  serious  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
overcoming  the  spirit  of  local  independence.  If  the  Empire 
were  an  undivided  State,  Austria  would  be  the  first  of 
Continental  Powers,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  reigning 
Emperor  should  have  imitated  his  predecessors  in  the  attempt 
to  force  uniformity  on  all  his  subjects.  Repeated  experience, 
however,  has  proved  the  futility  of  the  effort,  and  he  is  now 
compelled  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  to  pursue  by  negotiation 
the  object  which  he  formerly  hoped  to  grasp  by  force. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  insurgent  Hungarians  in  1 849,  the 
Austrian  Government  affected  to  hold  the  country  by  the  in¬ 
defeasible  title  of  conquest,  as  if  the  war  had  operated  on 
constitutional  rights  with  the  force  of  an  Encumbered  Estates 
Act.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  a  kind  of  Austrian  Bismark, 
and  he  commanded  corresponding  admiration  from  his  weaker 
contemporaries.  As  he  disliked  freedom  in  Germany  as  much 
as  in  Hungary,  he  had  the  merit  of  consistency;  and  his 
administration  was  simplified  by  the  absence  of  Parliamentary 
interference  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Like  other  dictators, 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  and  his  master  were  incapable  of 
understanding  that  absolute  government  is,  in  modern  times 
at  least,  essentially  provisional  and  barren.  As  soon  as  military 
rule  is  relaxed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
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ning  by  conceding  privileges  which  will  inevitably  be  used 
for  purposes  of  opposition.  The  Hungarians  were  as  incapable 
of  resisting  the  Austrian  Government  as  the  Southern 
American  States  are  of  renewing  the  struggle  for  secession, 
but  during  the  interval  of  suspended  national  existence  they 
reserved  their  rights  as  a  whole.  When  the  Italian  Avar  of 
1859  forced  the  Austrian  Government  to  court  the  good-will  of 
its  subjects,  Hungary  claimed  all  that  had  been  lost,  instead 
of  supplicating  for  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  some  new-fangled 
Liberal  Constitution.  It  was  plainly  intimated  to  the  Emperor 
that  his  own  title  to  the  Crown  of  Hungary  was  but  inchoate 
and  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  complied  with  the 
condition  by  which  a  formal  coronation  was  made  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  exercise  of  royal  power.  As  the  ceremony 
includes  an  oath  to  maintain  the  Hungarian  Constitution, 
Francis  Josepii  has  hitherto  declined  or  postponed  com¬ 
pliance.  He  therefore  reigns  as  a  bishop  who  had  never  been 
instituted  might  administer  his  see,  and  he  is  fully  aware  that 
in  any  great  political  convulsion  his  right  to  the  Hungarian 
throne  might  be  seriously  questioned. 

If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  Avell  advised,  he  will  rather 
concede  the  extreme  demands  of  Hungary  than  allow  the 
pending  negotiations  to  fail.  When  it  is  found  impossible  to 
weld  tivo  substances  together,  it  is  prudent  to  substitute  some 
elastic  bond  of  connection.  It  may  be  highly  inconvenient 
that  Hungary  should  enjoy  a  partial  independence,  as  it  Avas 
found  impracticable  to  govern  Ireland  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  between  1782  and  1800.  The  difference  between  the 
cases  is  that  the  Irish  Parliament  Avas  induced  to  pass  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  that  no  similar  complaisance  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  Hungarian  Diet.  Compulsion  Avould  be  suicidal  and 
abortive,  and  as  persuasion  is  certain  to  fail,  Avise  statesmen 
will  content  themselves  Avith  some  practicable  alternative.  It 
is  better  that  Hungary  should  be  a  partially  independent  ally 
than  that  it  should  be  an  open  enemy.  A  frank  admission  of 
the  validity  of  the  Constitution,  including  the  laivs  of  1848, 
Avould  produce  a  temporary  feeling  of  gratitude  and  loyalty, 
which  might,  by  judicious  management,  be  perpetuated. 
There  is  no  -danger  of  alienating  the  German  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  although  they  Avill  be  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
all  hope  of  amalgamation  Avith  Hungary.  Their  constitutional 
rights  may  perhaps  be  held  by  a  precarious  tenure,  but 
German  statesmen  Avill  still  control  the  general  policy  of  the 
Empire ;  and  when  Hungary  is  contented,  it  Avill  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  truckle  to  Prussia,  or  even  to  dread  Russian 
dictation. 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

NTERNATIONAL  latv  is  constantly  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion,  being  added  to,  or  done  aAvay  with,  or  modified.  A 
very  large  part  of  it,  consisting  of  the  usages  which  civilized 
nations  adopt  toivards  each  other  in  the  intercourse  of  peace 
or  under  the  various  circumstances  of  Avar,  groivs  exactly  as 
the  common  law,  or  the  equity  laAV,  of  England  groAvs. 
NeAV  cases  are  decided,  and  old  principles  are  extended  or  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  application.  But  the  general  body  of  the  laAV 
remains,  ansAvering,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  adequate,  the 
Avants  of  daily  life,  and  recording  at  least  the  mode  in  which 
a  long  experience  has  determined  that  disputes  may  best 
be  decided  Avhich  must  practically  be  decided  in  some  Avay  or 
other.  The  general  mass  of  private  international  Irav,  the 
rules  as  to  domicile,  as  to  maritime  boundaries,  as  to 
salvage  and  recapture  and  the  like,  have  been  long  ac¬ 
cepted  by  jurists,  and  are  scarcely  ever  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion.  But  the  larger  and  vaguer  doctrines — those  Avliich 
bind,  or  affect  to  bind,  national  policy,  and  the  duties  of 
nations  to  each  other — are  constantly  being  changed.  Any 
nation  can  set  up  what  it  pleases  to  call  a  doctrine,  and 
can  hold  it  until  it  is  forced  to  change  it,  or  is  brought 
to  see  the  Avisdom  of  foregoing  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  of 
more  importance  to  the  Avorld  at  large  than  the  nature  of 
the  train  of  thought  Avhich  prompts  a  nation  to  set  up  or 
abandon  these  positions  of  international  law.  If  the  train 
of  thought  is  one  that  runs  in  the  groove  of  moderation, 
good  sense,  and  uprightness,  the  Avorld  is  made  so  much  the 
better,  and  a  pledge  is  given  that  further  steps  will  be 
taken  in  the  same  direction.  If  it  runs  in  the  groove  of 
violence,  robbery,  jealousy,  arrogance,  or  hypocrisy,  the 
world  is  made  so  much  the  worse,  and  things  are  likely  to  go 
AA-orse  still.  The  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  by 
the  United  States  is  an  instance  under  the  first  head,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  Duchies  by  Prussia  is  an  instance 
under  the  second.  When  the  Monroe  doctrine  Avas  first  set 
up,  it  Avas  a  good  doctrine.  It  was  a  protest  on  behalf  of 
liberty  against  an  audacious  attempt  to  subjugate  the  Avorld 


and  bring  both  hemispheres  under  the  sweep  of  the 
blighting  curse  which  the  Holy  Alliance  called  orderly 
government.  The  United  States  proclaimed  to  the  absolutists 
of  the  Old  World  that  if  an  attempt  Avere  seriously  made  to 
coerce  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  on  the  mere  ground  that 
they  chose  to  form  themselves  into  republics,  there  Avas  a  great 
Republic  in  America  that  Avould  try  to  prevent  the  Avrong. 
The  threat  succeeded,  and  the  Spanish  colonies  had  free 
play  given  them,  and  Avere  allowed  to  form  themselves 
quietly  and  peaceably  into  the  most  demoralized,  ab¬ 
ject,  anarchical,  Iieaven-forgotten  communities  that  ever  dis¬ 
graced  the  civilized  world.  But  the  remembrance  of  their 
triumph  lived  on  in  the  breasts  of  the  Americans ;  and  as 
the  judicious  threat  of  President  Monroe  had  unfortunately 
been  styled  a  doctrine,  it  Avas  supposed  that  it  must  contain 
some  general  principle  ;  and  it  suited  the  energetic,  ambitious, 
tall-talking  humour  of  Yankees  to  fancy  that  this  principle 
must  be  that  none  of  the  PoAvers  of  the  Old  World  have  any 
right,  under  any  circumstances,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
any  part  of  the  Ncav  World.  The  fact  stared  them, 
and  all  men,  in  the  face,  that  England,  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  actual  OAvners  of  American  territory,  and  that 
the  Mother-countries  of  almost  all  the  white  South  Americans 
are  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  it  Avas  glorious  to  take  no 
notice  of  this,  and  to  say  that  the  United  States  Avere  exclu¬ 
sively  entitled  to  preside  over  all  America.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  tested  this  doctrine,  and  founded  the  Empire  of 
Mexico.  It  Avas  supposed  that  at  the  first  opportunity  the 
United  States  Avould  vindicate  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  pull 
this  Empire  doAvn  ;  and  so  much  Avere  even  outsiders  like  Mr. 
Cobden  led  arvay  by  the  verbal  inaccuracy  of  calling  a  pre¬ 
tension  a  doctrine,  that  they  thought  the  United  States  Avould 
be  quite  right  in  doing  this,  and  they  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  so  glaring  an  assumption  of  unreal  authority.  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  made,  the  Americans  have  considered  their 
doctrine  afresh,  and  have  apparently  determined  to  abandon 
it.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  in  some  measure  to  the  firm 
attitude  of  France,  and  to  the  general  unAvillingness  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  pass  out  of  one  great  war 
into  another  ;  and  the  readiness  Avith  which  the  doctrine  was 
abandoned  was  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
strange  obedience  Avhich  the  Americans  pay  to  the  decision  of 
their  President  simply  because  it  is  his  decision.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  the  course  they  have  taken  is,  that  they  suav  on  examina¬ 
tion  that  their  doctrine  Avas  not  a  right  one,  and,  being  an  emi¬ 
nently  just  people  when  their  love  of  justice  is  fairly  appealed 
to,  they  decided  they  would  not  uphold  a  Avrong  principle  out 
of  mere  vanity  and  bravado.  They  perceived  that  if  any  one 
chose  to  help  forlorn  creatures  like  the  Mexicans,  and  give 
them,  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  Avished  to  give  them, 
some  of  the  elementary  blessings  of  civilized  life,  they  Avould 
be  doing  an  infinite  wrong  to  the  Mexicans,  to  themselves, 
and  the  world,  if  they  drove  out  the  French  Avithout  themselves 
undertaking  to  govern  Mexico.  The  Monroe  doctrine  became 
at  once  ridiculous  and  insupportably  burdensome  when  it  Avas 
seen  to  carry  with  it  the  duty  of  imposing  decency  and  order 
on  all  the  mongrel  Spanish  Catholics  of  the  vast  Southern 
Continent ;  and  so  it  was  given  up  with  much  good  sense,  and 
in  a  handsome  rational  way,  Avithout  any  pretence  of  saying 
that  it  Avas  not  given  up. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  introduced  a  change  into  the 
international  laAV  of  Europe  which,  if  carried  out  to  its  full 
consequences,  Avould  change  Europe  almost  as  much  as  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  if  carried  out,  would  change  America.  By 
dint  of  endless  Avars,  after  a  vast  profusion  of  blood  and 
money,  and  through  protracted  negotiations,  treaties,  and 
diplomatic  arrangements,  there  has  been  established  in  Europe 
what  ia  known  as  the  Balance  of  PoAver,  the  two  objects  of 
which  are  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  great  PoAvers  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  at  peace  Avith  each  other,  and  to  preserve  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  small  PoAvers.  The  Prussian  Government  has  chosen 
to  violate  this  arrangement,  and  has  SAvalloived  up,  or  has  at 
least  been  on  the  point  of  swallowing  up,  a  little  Power, 
Avithout  a  shadow  of  justification ;  and  it  has  been  able  to 
do  this  because  the  other  great  Powers  have  decided  that 
a  war  with  Prussia  Avould  be  a  greater  evil  than  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Balance  of  Power 
rests.  England  especially  has  shotvn  a  strong  and  unmistake- 
able  wish  to  keep  out  of  Continental  wars  altogether.  Pos- 
sibly,  if  she  suav  another  very  glaring  attack  on  what  used 
to  be  called  the  rights  of  small  nations  to  exist,  but  Avhat 
are  iioav  understood  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  rights  Avhich 
mice  have  to  live  on  till  the  cat  comes,  she  might  be  in  a 
different  humour.  But  it  is  also  very  probable  that  in  each  case 
the  same  argument  would  triumph,  and  that  the  vast  misery, 
anxiety,  and  expenditure  of  a  Avar  Avould  seem  a  greater 
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evil  than  that  some  few  hundred  thousand  Continentals 
should  live  under  one  set  of  police  instead  of  under  another. 
The  question,  therefore,  forces  itself  on  us,  What  would 
Europe  be  like  if  the  whole  theory  of  the  Balance  of 
Power  were  done  away  with  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  no  small  State  would  be  suffered  to  exist  which  it  would 
answer  to  absorb.  France  would  make  short  work  with 
Belgium  and  Geneva,  and  perhaps  with  Holland  and  with 
other  cantons  of  Switzerland,  for  she  could  easily  govern  them 
if  she  incorporated  them.  Prussia  would  take  possession  of 
all  Northern  Germany,  and  perhaps  of  all  Southern  Germany. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  France  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  incur  the  risk  of  constant  rebellions  by  annexing 
Spain,  or  whether  Prussia  would  care  to  be  burdened  with  the 
non-German  provinces  of  Austria.  In  the  long  run,  Europe 
would  be  divided  out  among  a  few  great  Powers,  each  of  whom 
would  have  certain  dependencies  and  tributaries,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Italy  and  Spain  would  be  to  France.  When  once 
things  were  settled  in  this  way,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
wars  would  be  frequent,  or  that  there  ■would  be  anything  like 
the  great  contests  of  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg. 
For  all  the  causes  which  tend  to  make  modern  nations  shy  of 
war  would  operate  with  increased  force.  Commercial  relations, 
the  vast  scale  of  military  movements,  railways,  telegraphs, 
books,  would  all  contribute,  as  they  do  now,  to  make  great 
nations  very  reluctant  to  fight  with  each  other.  Nevertheless, 
what  would  have  been  done  would  have  caused  vast  misery, 
grief,  and  despair  to  the  victims  of  force — would  have 
trampled  out  national  life,  have  profoundly  demoralized  Europe, 
and  laid  the  seeds  of  whatever  retribixtion  the  existence  of  a 
Providential  government  of  man  may  involve. 

We,  too,  have  had  to  make  a  change  in  our  conception  of 
international  law,  for  we  have  been  taught  a  lesson  by  events. 
We  have  seen  that,  whatever  may  have  been  our  municipal 
law  on  the  subject,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  rules  of 
international  law,  we  cannot  allow  a  belligerent  to  fit  out 
ships  of  war  from  our  ports  under  any  pretence.  We  have 
been  forced  to  think  what  would  happen  to  us  ourselves,  in 
case  of  a  war,  if  we  did  not  invent  or  uphold  the  doctrine 
that  a  neutral  shall  not  permit  the  issue  of  belligerent  vessels 
from  his  shores ;  and  we  have  based  our  decision  on  one  of 
the  surest  of  all  the  sanctions  of  international  law  —  the 
desire  so  to  shape  the  rule  that  it  may  guard  and  up¬ 
hold  our  own  interests.  We  have  also  acknowledged — and 
shall  doubtless  be  ready,  when  our  turn  comes,  to  exercise 
and  insist  upon — the  right  of  the  belligerent  injured  by  in¬ 
fractions  of  this  rule  to  call  upon  the  neutral  to  be  very 
vigilant,  and  not  to  let  the  rule  be  evaded  by  cunning  pretexts 
and  dexterous  manoeuvres.  The  stricter  we  make  the  rule, 
the  further  we  carry  it  out,  the  more  rigidly  we  enforce  it,  the 
better  for  us.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  we,  at  this 
late  hour,  should  try  to  catch  the  Shenandoah,  which  the 
American  navy  seem  unable  to  get  hold  of.  As  there  is  now 
no  Government  to  which  the  Shenandoah  belongs,  we  should 
thus  be  pleasing  the  Americans,  enforcing  the  rule  with  new 
strictness,  and  acting  without  a  possibility  of  being  called  to 
account.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  thus  confess  that  we 
were  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  Confederate  ships  through¬ 
out  the  war,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  we  could 
resist  the  claim  for  compensation  brought  against  us  by 
owners  of  Federal  property  destroyed  through  our  not  having 
exerted  ourselves  to  capture  the  Confederate  vessels  that  issued 
from  British  ports.  Neither  consideration  should  have  too 
much  weight.  If  we  have  done  wrong — that  is,  if  we  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  not  sufficiently  attended  to  our  own  perma¬ 
nent  interests — we  need  not  be  ashamed  either  to  own  or  to  pay 
for  our  mistake.  But  it  requires  a  very  wide  and  patient  study  of 
consequences  to  see  whether  we  have  really  made  a  mistake  or 
not.  W e  have  hitherto  defended  our  refusal  to  deal  with  these 
vessels  when  once  out  of  our  maritime  jurisdiction,  on  the 
ground  that  when  once  a  ship  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  ship  of 
war  belonging  to  a  recognised  belligerent,  and  is  on  the  high 
seas,  no  one  can  touch  her  without  committing  an  act  of  war 
against  the  Power  she  represents ;  and  certainly,  unless  we 
should  be  prepared,  at  the  risk  of  Avar,  to  capture  a  vessel 
that  had  escaped  out  of  a  British  port  and  bore  the  Hag  of 
France,  of  Russia,  or  of  the  United  States,  Ave  ought  not  to 
have  used  our  strength  against  the  poor,  weak,  struggling 
Confederates.  If  Ave  alloAved  the  rule  to  be  carried  so  far  as 
is  proposed,  and  if  France  and  the  United  States  Avere 
at  Avar,  and  a  ship  built  during  the  Avar  in  Great 
Britain  Avere  added  to  the  navy  of  either,  the  in¬ 
jured  belligerent  Avould  have  a  right  to  ;  threaten  us 
with  Avar  if  we  did  not  take  by  force,  if  necessary,  from 
out  of  the  fleet  of  a  proud  and  povverful  nation  a  vessel 


Avhich  Ave  alleged  had  clandestinely  escaped  from  our  juris¬ 
diction.  This  Avould  be  making  a  very  dangerous  concession, 
and  England  requires  more  experience  to  guide  hex-,  and 
more  opportunity  of  reflection,  before  she  can  possibly  agree 
to  make  it. 


NEGRO  SUFFRAGE. 

rjMIIE  concession  of  the  suffrage  to  the  coloured  population 
JL  of  the  South,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  betxveen 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  several  States,  concern,  as 
immediate  political  issues,  the  American  people  alone.  The 
principles,  hoAvexrer,  Avhich  are  involved  in  the  controversy 
are  important  and  interesting,  and  there  is  no  more  legitimate 
study  than  the  observatioix  of  contemporary  history.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  President  is  a  Democrat  by  life-long  habit  and 
conviction,  and  ixe  therefore  deprecates  the  sacrifice  of  State- 
rights  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  Federal  centralization.  He 
is  also  entirely  exempt  from  the  Northern  enthusiasm  Avhich 
almost  prefers  the  interests  of  the  negroes  to  the  Avelfare  of  the 
dominant  race.  In  a  recent  speech  to  a  Southern  delegation 
the  President  expressed  his  settled  opinion  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  ought  to  have  been  maintained,  Avith  slavery  as  one  of 
its  component  parts.  It  was  only  Avhen  the  institution 
appeared  to  be  incompatible  Avith  the  safety  of  the  Union 
that  Mr.  Johnson,  almost  alone  among  Southern  politicians, 
determined  on  throwing  his  Avhole  force  into  the  struggle 
against  Secession.  Now  that  the  contest  has  been  de¬ 
cided,  he  expresses  the  universal  opinion  of  his  countrymen 
Avhen  he  declares  that,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  slavery  has 
finally  ceased  to  exist.  No  State  is  alloAved  to  re-enter  the 
Union  until  it  has  complied  Avith  the  condition  of  abolishing 
slavery  ;  and  although  the  system  still  legally  exists  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Federal  Government,  it 
is  evident  that  a  single  Border  State  Avill  be  unable  to 
resist  or  postpone  the  amendment  in  the  Constitution  Avhich 
has  been  already  recommended  by  Congress.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  learned  Avisdom  from  the  reckless  violence  of  many  of 
his  officious  advisers.  While  Republican  fanatics  urge  him 
to  treat  the  South  as  a  conquered  country,  and  even  to  re¬ 
vive  the  obsolete  cruelties  of  ancient  warfare,  the  President 
has  determined  that  the  reunited  States  shall  enjoy  their 
former  rights,  and  especially  that  they  shall  determine  for 
themselves  the  disposal  of  the  electoral  franchise.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  freed  negroes  Avill  be  admitted  to  exercise 
the  suffrage  in  any  part  of  the  South.  It  is  true  that  the 
superior  race  Avould  pi’obably  dispose  of  the  votes  of  their 
former  slaves,  but  their  natural  pi'ide  Avould  be  offended  by 
submission  to  a  Government  which  rested  even  nominally  on 
the  choice  of  the  coloured  population.  Northern  agitators  who 
think  it  possible  to  organize  a  negro  opposition  in  South  Carolina 
or  Alabama  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government.  Except  under  the  pressure  of 
actual  force,  no  community  Avill  obey  an  authority  Avhich  it 
cannot  possibly  respect. 

Several  English  writers  have  published  plausible  arguments 
in  favour  of  negro  suffrage,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  there 
is  both  injustice  and  inconvenience  in  the  establishment  of  an 
impassable  barrier  between  the  two  races.  Although  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  negro  enfranchisement  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  zealous 
supporters  of  an  extended  suffrage  at  home,  they  draw  a  just 
distinction  between  the  institution  of  pecuniary  qualifications 
and  the  permanent  exclusion  of  a  large  class  of  the  population. 
The  six-pound  householder  may  hereafter  ascend  to  a  ten- 
pound  rental,  but  the  Ethiopian  can  never  alter  his  hue,  even  if 
he  should  prove  himself  capable  of  accumulating  wealth  and 
of  acquiring  refinement.  It  matters  little  Avhether  an  arbitrary 
test  applies  to  natural  peculiarities  or  to  characteristics  which 
are  perpetuated  by  public  opinion,  by  honour,  or  by  conscience. 
A  Roman  Catholic  before  the  Emancipation  Act  Avas  almost 
as  incapable  of  attaining  the  franchise  in  England  as  a  negro 
will  find  himself  in  a  Southern  American  State.  The  exclu¬ 
sion  of  coloured  claimants  of  the  franchise  Avill  be  more  invi¬ 
dious,  because  Roman  Catholics  Avere  only  regarded  as  disloyal, 
while  the  negroes  •will  know  that  they  are  despised  on  the 
ground  of  essential  inferiority.  American  statesmen  are  ex¬ 
horted  by  their  English  admirers  to  avoid  an  error  which 
is  perhaps  a  violation  of  republican  principles.  They  are 
reminded  that  conditions  of  education  or  of  property  might 
be  imposed  on  coloured  voters,  and  that  it  Avould  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  admit  at  once  to  the  exercise  of  full  political  rights 
the  great  mass  of  the  emancipated  slaves.  Both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  Avould  reply  that,  unless  the  coloured  voters  are 
formidable  in  numbers,  their  partial  admission  would  possess 
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little  political  importance.  If  the  negroes  were  not  absolutely 
disfranchised  on  account  of  their  colour,  the  experiment  of 
their  possible  fitness  for  improvement  might  be  fairly  tried. 
It  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that  any  Southern  State 
will  tolerate  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  emancipated  slaves 
to  exercise  political  functions.  Silly  philanthropists  of  both 
sexes  do  their  utmost  to  provoke  Southern  opposition  to  their 
projects,  by  announcing  that  the  negroes  are  more  intelligent, 
more  virtuous,  and  more  fully  qualified  to  exercise  the  suffrage 
than  the  whites.  Even  if  their  statements  were  true,  as  they 
are  utterly  worthless,  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  provoke  an 
angry  and  contemptuous  resistance. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  one  of  the  model  States  of  New  England,  coloured 
citizens  are  at  this  moment  excluded  from  the  electoral  fran¬ 
chise.  A  Convention  is  to  assemble  in  the  autumn  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  State  Constitution,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  desire  to  set  an  example  to  the  South  will  awaken  the 
dormant  liberality  of  politicians  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  anticipate  by  a  longer  interval  the  conversion  of  benighted 
slave-owners.  The  local  Democracy,  however,  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  proposed  reform 
may  be  defeated.  As  the  negroes  of  Connecticut  have,  with  the 
exception  of  fugitive  slaves,  been  free  for  several  generations,  it 
may  bfc  assumed  that  they  are  better  qiralified  to  vote  than  the 
freedmen  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Their  insignificant  numbers  can 
involve  no  danger  to  freedom  or  good  government,  and  the 
enly  objection  to  their  admission  within  the  pale  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  founded  on  feeling  or  prejudice.  It  is  impossible 
to  foretell  the  operation  of  an  indiscriminate  suffrage  in  the 
South ;  but  a  million,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  of  coloured 
voters  would  certainly  exercise  a  perceptible  influence  on  poli¬ 
tical  affairs.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  zealous  supporters  of  a 
promiscuous  franchise  should  be  habitually  indifferent  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  electoral  right  is  to  be  exercised. 
Within  a  few  years  new  issues  will  arise  in  America ;  nor  is  it 
impossible  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government 
may  be  called  in  question.  If  an  ambitious  President  or 
military  leader  wished  to  concentrate  power  in  his  own  hands, 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  allow  him  the  opportunity  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  a  compact  body  of  voters  who  shared  none  of  the 
hereditary  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Constitution.  Repre¬ 
sentative  government  assumes  a  certain  body  of  convictions 
and  principles  which  is  common  to  the  entire  constituency. 
The  Americans  have  already  felt  the  inconvenience  of  relying 
on  a  fiction  in  the  great  cities  where  foreign  immigrants  hold 
the  balance  of  elections.  In  one  or  two  generations,  however,  the 
Irish  labourer  or  the  German  revolutionist  is  transformed 
into  a  genuine  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  coloured 
people,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  an  in¬ 
effaceable  distinction,  which  unites  them  among  themselves 
and  separates  them  from  the  general  community. 

The  numerous  statements  which  purport  to  prove  the 
moral  and  intellectual  aptitude  of  the  emancipated  slaves  may 
be  dismissed  as  simply  incredible.  Philanthropists  ought  to 
understand  that,  if  a  liberated  Southern  slave  were  really  lit  to 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Republic,  he  would  furnish  an 
unanswerable  apology,  not  only  for  the  system  in  which  he 
was  trained,  but  for  the  slave-trade  on  which  the  institution 
was  originally  founded.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  himself  would 
scarcely  propose  to  admit  a  heathen  African  savage  to  the  elec¬ 
toral  booth ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  neither  missionaries 
nor  traders  can  make  a  perceptible  impression  on  indigenous 
barbarism.  The  distance  by  which  the  freedman  is  separated 
from  the  Ashantee  measures  the  benefits  of  American  slavery ; 
and  if  the  coloured  population  is  now  worthy  of  sovereignty, 
the  cotton  plantations  must  have  been  the  most  efficient 
schools  of  religion  and  morality  which  have  hitherto  been 
established  on  earth.  A  scrupulous  conscience  would  feel  the 
urgent  duty  of  kidnapping  the  remaining  population  of  central 
Africa,  to  pass  them  through  the  process  which  has  refined 
and  sublimated  their  happier  kinsmen  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  answer  more  seriously  foolish  women 
■and  effeminate  rhetoricians  who  affect  to  vindicate  the 
equality  or  superiority  of  a  degraded  race.  There  may  be 
some  anomalies  in  a  republican  system  which  excludes  from 
all  share  of  power  a  third  of  the  Southern  population ;  but 
wise  statesmen  are  rather  anxious  for  results  than  studious 
of  theoretical  symmetry,  and  it  is  always  easy  to  furnish 
sound  reasons  for  measures  which  are  found  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  expedient.  The  Federal  Government  has  shown  both 
wisdom  and  benevolence  in  the  institution  of  the  Bureau, 
or  Office,  which  protects  the  rights  of  freedmen,  and  super¬ 
intends  the  formation  and  execution  of  their  contracts  with 
employers.  The  experienced  necessity  of  protecting  a  help¬ 


less  class  of  the  community  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  approach  to  equality  between  the  races. 
Prudent  legislation  follows  the  nature  of  things,  instead  of 
trying  to  regulate  fundamental  relations  by  arbitrary  law. 
The  negroes  must  wait  before  they  obtain  political  power,  and 
perhaps  they  will  have  to  wait  for  ever. 


FENIANISM. 

IT  is  said  that  there  is  no  condition  of  peril  so  harassing  to 
the  nerves  as  that  of  living  in  a  country  liable  to  earth¬ 
quakes.  The  frightful  character  of  the  danger,  combined  with 
absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  moment  of  its  approach,  invests 
it  with  a  peculiar  terror.  A  community  exposed  to  recurring 
rebellions  is  almost  as  terrible  as  a  soil  liable  to  earthquakes. 
Knowledge  of  the  danger  gives  a  painful  unreality  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  security  and  solidity  of  the  social  order  upon  which  every 
transaction  of  civilized  life  reposes.  The  panic,  therefore, 
which  has  seized  some  districts  of  Ireland,  and  the  ill-con¬ 
cealed  disquietude  visible  in  every  class  of  Irish  society,  are 
not  difficult  to  understand.  The  dimensions  of  the  Fenian 
movement  have  not  been  imposing,  but  they  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  inspire  a  sense  of  insecurity.  The  germ  of  dis¬ 
affection  has  been  quite  large  and  powerful  enough  to  have 
grown  to  a  goodly  size  if  circumstances  had  not  been  so 
exceptionally  adverse.  Its  very  impotence  for  mischief  has, 
in  one  sense,  been  the  most  alarming  feature  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  which  has  just  been  foiled.  It  has  been  a  storm 
in  a  clear  sky,  an  effect  without  a  manifest  cause,  a  revolt 
without  a  grievance  and  without  a  hope.  Rebellions  which 
occur  where  a  Government  is  weak,  or  where  it  is  cruel, 
may  no  doubt  be  terrible  ;  but  they  are  not  so  disquieting  for 
I  the  future,  because  there  is  a  fair  ground  for  believing  that, 
when  the  cause  of  them  has  been  removed,  they  will  cease  to 
be  possible.  But  what  ground  is  there  for  hoping  to  avert 
disturbances  of  which  the  origin  and  the  object  are  equally 
I  unintelligible? 

Such  considerations  are  likely  enough  to  alarm  the  classes  in 
Ireland  which  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  their  alarms 
will  be  aggravated  by  the  contemptuous  or  declamatory  tone 
in  which  the  English  press  thinks  good  to  dispose  of  the 
Fenian  movement.  Ridiculing  or  railing  at  a  public  danger 
is  easy  enough,  but  such  modes  of  defence  do  not  contribute 
much  to  public  safety.  The  Fenian  movement  is  insig¬ 
nificant  because  religious  animosities  are  weak  just  now, 
because  England  is  more  than  usually  prosperous  and 
strong,  and  because  the  conspirators  do  not  happen  to 
have  been  able  to  make  an  opportunity  of  any  one 
of  those  chance  grievances  which  from  time  to  time  stir  to 
their  depths  the  mobile  passions  of  the  Irish  mind.  But,  with 
better  fortune,  they  might  have  procured  for  themselves  a 
more  respectable  position  in  the  history  of  Irish  troubles  than 
they  are  likely  to  secure.  Public  writers  would,  therefore, 
be  employing  their  labour  more  profitably  in  scrutinizing  the 
cause  of  the  conspiracy  than  in  simply  pooh-poohing  it.  The 
proximate  cause  is  not  very  far  to  seek.  It  is  probably 
enough  to  be  traced  to  the  American  agencies  to  which  popu¬ 
lar  suspicion  has  generally  imputed  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  that  the  American  Government  is  giving  now,  or 
very  recently  has  given,  any  assistance  to  the  conspiracy. 
But  on  two  or  three  occasions  war  with  England  has  been 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  may  have  prepared  for  it 
by  causing  England’s  weak  places  to  be  reconnoitred.  The 
machinery  by  which  intrigues  of  this  kind  are  conducted 
must  needs  be  complicated ;  and  a  Government  which,  for 
its  own  purposes,  finds  it  expedient  to  foment  disaffection 
in  its  antagonist’s  territory,  cannot  always  arrest  the 
movement  which  it  has  produced  as  soon  as  those  purposes 
cease  to  require  it.  The  impulse  given  from  Washington  will 
continue  to  work  long  after  precautions  against  England  have 
ceased  to  be  part  of  the  policy  of  America.  The  “  citizens  of 
“  Boston  ”  who  have  been  so  industrious  in  Ireland  as  jour¬ 
nalists  and  drill-sergeants  may  have  received  subventions,  and 
even  instructions,  from  the  Washington  authorities  while  the 
war  was  going  on ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  American 
Government  would  be  able,  or  even  desirous,  to  arrest  their 
operations  as  soon  as  all  possibility  of  a  war  with  England 
had  passed  by. 

But  the  proximate  cause  is  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
So  long  as  we  have  a  population  whose  disaffection  can  be 
roused,  we  shall  probably  have  from  time  to  time  enemies 
whom  it  will  suit  to  rouse  them.  The  disaffected  population 
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is  the  puzzle.  What  can  he  the  cause  of  such  disaffection 
in  a  country  where  every  man  is  free,  and  where  Eng¬ 
lish  law  is  administered  with  English  impartiality  ?  One 
thing  is  quite  clear  from  this  outbreak — that  religious  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  at  the  root  of  our  Irish  troubles.  It  may  have 
suited  the  Irish  priesthood  in  past  time  to  use  this  disaffection 
as  a  weapon  to  extort  political  concessions  for  themselves ;  but 
the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  show — as  indeed  might  have 
been  learned  from  the  events  of  1798 — that  Irish  disaffection 
is  not  the  creature  of  the  priesthood,  and  is  not  within  its 
power  to  control.  Of  course  it  is  far  more  formidable  when 
backed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  but  the  popular 
feeling,  as  shown  botli  in  America  and  Ireland,  seems  to  have 
no  tinge  of  religious  animosity  in  it.  Indeed,  attachment  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  appears  to  be  a  weaker  feeling 
with  a  large  number  of  the  peasantry  than  their  hatred 
to  England.  Emigration  to  America  is  always  said  to 
diminish  the  hold  of  the  clergy  over  the  Irish,  but 
it  only  intensifies  the  Irishman’s  hatred  to  English  rule 
in  Ireland.  This  broad  demarcation  between  the  anti- 
British  and  the  priestly  party  in  Ireland  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  material  influence  upon  discussions  with  respect  to 
the  Irish  Church.  The  anomalies  of  that  Establishment  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  perplex  politicians  for  many  years  to 
come ;  but,  after  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  it  will  be 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  Established  Church  as  the  cause  of 
Irish  discontent. 

The  explanation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  a  more  simple  one.  It 
is  not  the  Irish  Church,  but  the  Irish  landlord,  to  whom  the 
peasantry  object.  The  Establishment  is  only  one  among 
many  landowners  whose  ownership  is  a  monument  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  whose  rights  are  inconsistent  with  the  peasant’s 
Ineradicable  aspirations.  Class  divisions  of  this  kind  are  the 
fatal  heritage  of  every  country  in  which  forfeitures  to  a  large 
extent  have  been  inflicted,  and  native  owners  have  been  dis¬ 
possessed  by  foreigners.  But  in  Ireland  it  operates  with  dead¬ 
lier  effect,  in  that  the  forfeitures  were  continued  down  to  com¬ 
paratively  modern  times,  and  that  a  series  of  struggles,  religious 
and  political,  have  made  it  the  interest  of  agitators  to  keep  bitter 
memories  alive  in  the  people’s  minds.  The  peasantry  cannot 
forget  that  their  race  were  once  owners  where  they  are  now 
tenants-at-will,  and  the  recollection  works  powerfully  upon  a 
population  passionately  fond  of  the  ownership  of  land,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  brought  home  to  them  by  frequent  evictions. 
In  England  it  never  enters  a  farmer’s  mind,  be  he  large  or 
small,  to  imagine  that  he  has  any  rights  over  the  land  he 
occupies  except  what  he  acquires  from  his  landlord.  In 
Ireland  a  peasant  looks  upon  his  holding  as  his  own  property. 
It  is  true  that  that  property  is  burdened  with  a  disagreeable 
appendage  called  a  landlord ;  for  nothing  is  perfect  in  this 
world,  and  even  an  Irish  holding  has  its  drawbacks. 
Landlords  are  an  evil  to  be  got  rid  of,  like  the  potato  disease 
or  any  other  visitation  which  it  may  please  an  inscrutable 
Providence  to  inflict.  But  their  existence  in  no  way  impeaches 
the  Irish  peasant’s  views  as  to  his  rights  to  his  own  land.  With 
these  feelings  he  listens  greedily  to  the  schemes  of  agitators  who 
promise  him  that  the  Yankees  are  coming  to  sweep  landlords 
utterly  away.  He  hails  the  prospect,  as  we  should  welcome 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  cure  for  the  rinderpest.  The  intelligence 
which  he  receives  from  his  relatives  in  America  makes  him 
believe  such  promises  all  the  more  readily.  He  knows  that 
there  the  Government  sells  excellent  land  to  Irishmen  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  and  sometimes  at  a  very  much 
lower  price.  He  sees  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  so 
admirable  a  law  being  applied  to  the  fertile  land  of  Ireland, 
except  only  the  existence  of  the  landlords.  The  extirpation 
of  Irish  landlords  is  therefore  the  Irish  peasant’s  one  idea  of  a 
political  Utopia. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  for  the  English  Government 
to  gratify  this  modest  aspiration ;  and  as  long  as  a  difference 
of  opinion  exists  upon  this  subject,  the  spirit  of  Fenianism 
will  not  be  wholly  extinct.  A  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  property  cannot  be  brought  about  by  any  political 
panacea.  It  can  only  be  the  slow  result  of  social  influences. 
If  Irish  landlords  would  reside  more  upon  their  estates,  and 
be  influenced  rather  less  by  purely  commercial  considerations 
in  the  choice  of  their  tenants,  the  consummation  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  hastened.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  could  be 
made  landowners,  without  violation  of  any  existing  rights  of 
property,  another  step  in  the  same  direction  would  be  gained. 
But  at  best  the  cure  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  meanwhile, 
the  occasional  relapses  by  which  its  progress  will  be  marked 
must  be  borne  with  patience. 


THE  MAORIS  AND  THE  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

11IIE  New  Zealand  papers  continue  to  express  a  kind  of 
-  cheerful  despair  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  colonial 
communities.  They  complain  that  the  Imperial  troops  are 
useless,  and  that  the  local  militia  is  incapable  of  terminating 
the  war  without  support ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  no  colonist 
seriously  doubts  the  final  result  of  the  contest.  The  Maoris 
are  outnumbered,  and  they  ought  to  be  outmanoeuvred,  and 
their  doom  is  likely  to  be  sealed  by  the  outbreak  of  barbarous 
fanaticism  which  illustrates  the  superficial  character  of  their 
ostensible  civilization.  A  project  of  admitting  a  certain 
number  of  the  chiefs  into  the  Colonial  Assembly  would  in  no 
degree  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  natives.  They  desire,  not  to 
legislate  for  the  English  or  even  for  themselves,  but  to  main¬ 
tain  a  qualified  independence,  and  a  separate  occupation  of 
|  their  own  territory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  have  been 
!  encouraged,  by  partial  success  in  war,  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  establishing  their  claims.  If  they  had  been 
satisfied  of  the  inutility  of  resisting  the  Government,  they 
might  perhaps  have  proved  that,  in  one  instance,  reclaimed 
savages  were  capable  of  amalgamating  with  European  con¬ 
querors.  The  bravest  in  war  and  the  most  versatile  in 
peaceful  occupations  of  all  newly  discovered  tribes,  the  New 
Zealanders  might  gradually  have  been  absorbed  in  a  superior 
race ;  but,  under  false  prophets  and  imaginary  kings,  they  can 
hope  for  nothing  better  than  more  or  less  gradual  extinction, 
nor  will  their  destiny  be  averted  by  the  injudicious  counsels 
of  well-meaning  and  thoughtless  philanthropists.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  not  unnatural  that  the  promoters  and  agents  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  should  sympathize  exclusively  with  the 
special  objects  of  their  benevolence.  They  are  conscious  that 
settlers  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  worldly  motives,  and 
it  is  only  from  ingenuous  and  coloured  converts  that 
they  can  hope  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  conventional  phrases 
which  in  the  older  portions  of  Christendom  are  exclusively 
appropriated  to  platforms  and  pulpits.  In  New  Zealand,  as  in 
the  Spanish  Indies  in  the  age  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  the 
clergy  in  the  colony  and  the  parent  societies  at  home  claim  to 
be  the  protectors  of  the  natives ;  and,  like  the  Dominicans  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  too  often  injure  their  clients  by  a 
display  of  injustice,  or  at  least  of  partisanship.  Under  the 
modern  colonial  system,  all  practical  power  rests  with  the 
Government  and  people  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  impossible 
that,  in  abdicating  all  selfish  interest  in  remote  dependencies, 

{  the  Mother-country  should  retain  the  onerous  obligation  of 
regulating  the  relations  of  settlers  to  indigenous  tribes  ;  and  no 
worse  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  Maoris  than  to  furnish 
the  colonists  with  just  cause  of  irritation. 

The  standing  controversy  between  the  professed  friends  of 
the  New  Zealanders  and  the  advocates  of  colonial  interests 
has  lately  been  revived  by  the  publication  of  an  injudicious 
circular  address,  from  a  body  called  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  to  the  insurgent  Maoris.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Society  alleges  that  the  document  has  produced  a  good  effect 
among  the  natives,  but  it  is  much  more  certain  that  it  is 
offensive  to  the  settlers  as  an  attempt  to  countenance  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  deliberate  policy.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
even  a  semi- civilized  population  likes  to  be  addressed  in  the 
condescending  form  of  twaddle  which  is  certainly  regarded 
as  an  insult  by  every  spirited  child.  The  framers  of  the 
address  affect  to  believe  that  “  many  of  their  English 
“  countrymen  have  treated  the  Maoris  very  badly,  and 
“  not  as  Christians  ought  to  do.”  The  admission  will  be 
readily  accepted  as  proceeding  from  white  men,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Euiopeans  in  general.  A 
Maori  insurgent  will  probably  give  his  officious  friends  just 
credit  for  conventional  insincerity  when  they  proceed  to 
observe  that  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen  “  does  not  make 
“  it  right  for  the  Maoris  to  do  like  them.  It  would  not  be 
“  good,  even  if  they  were  able,  to  drive  away  all  their  enemies, 
“  the  bad  whites.”  New  Zealanders  may  perhaps  not  be 
philosophical  reasoners,  but  they  have  too  much  sense  to  be 
deluded  by  the  mawkish  morality  of  their  advisers.  It  would 
be  perfectly  right,  if  the  Maoris  have  been  ill-treated  by 
foreign  enemies  who  are  also  bad  men,  to  drive  them  away 
by  any  means  in  their  power.  The  assumption  that  the 
English  are  in  the  wrong  in  a  quarrel  which  the  Protection 
Society  professes  its  inability  to  understand  far  more  than 
counterbalances  the  canting  caution  against  legitimate  and 
patriotic  vengeance.  As  the  attempt  to  expel  the  intruders 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Maoris  rather  than  to  the  pretended 
wrongdoers,  the  well-wishers  of  the  natives  might  have  been 
expected  to  suppress  their  ill-timed  expressions  of  sympathy. 
It  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose  to  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  travelled  New  Zealanders  as  to  the  irresistible  strength  of 
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England;  but  the  Maoris  are  naturally  courageous,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  a  history  of  their  own,  they  have  become 
acquainted  with  Israelitish  history,  without  a  Zulu  comment. 
“  Perhaps  the  Maoris  read  in  their  Bibles  that  God  helped 
“  the  Israelites  to  gain  battles  against  their  stronger  enemies ; 
“  but  they  must  not  deceive  themselves  by  expecting  to  gain 
“  battles  in  the  same  way.  These  Israelites  lived  in  *  Old 
“  Testament  times.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  had  not 
“  come,  and  the  whole  truth  was  not  made  known.  We  can- 
u  not  read  that  Jesus  Christ  told  his  disciples  to  fight,  or  that 
11  they  ever  did  so.”  A  larger  amount  of  mischievous  non¬ 
sense  was  never  condensed  into  three  or  four  namby-pamby 
sentences.  The  ordinary  Sunday-school  pupil,  and  much 
more  the  native  convert,  has  been  taught  that  the  Israelites 
were  uniformly  in  the  right,  and  that  their  enemies,  who  are 
compared  to  the  English  settlers,  were  deserving  of  defeat 
and  extermination.  The  process  was,  indeed,  according 
to  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  accompanied  by  divine 
interference ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  New  Zealanders 
live  subjectively  in  Old  Testament  times.  Like  all  tribes  in 
the  same  stage  of  cultivation,  they  understand  the  rude 
primeval  history  more  readily  than  they  assimilate  the  refined 
morality  of  the  Gospel.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
fanatical  sect  has  assumed  the  blundering  title  of  “  King  of 
“  Canaan,”  and  the  prophets  derive  the  greater  part  of  their 
mythology  from  the  same  familiar  source.  A  Maori  insurgent 
may  reasonably  think  that  the  principles  which  served  Joshua 
and  Samuel  are  good  enough  for  himself,  and  he  is  now 
authoritatively  informed  that  an  Englishman  is  little  better 
than  an  Amalekite.  If  he  has  carried  his  studies  further, 
he  may  inform  his  complacent  instructors  that  the  supposed 
antagonism  between  the  practice  of  war  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Testament  is  a  modern  and  wholly  unauthorized 
gloss.  Nursery  morality  and  theology  perhaps  do  little  imme¬ 
diate  harm,  but  practical  heresies  may  become  dangerous  when 
they  are  addressed  to  children  with  rifles  in  their  hands. 

The  rest  of  the  address  consists  of  a  little  Whole  Duty  of 
Maori  Man,  which  is  not  uniformly  pernicious  or  erroneous. 
It  is  probably  more  necessary  in  New  Zealand  than  in  London 
that  marriages  should  be  encouraged,  as  an  obvious  remedy 
to  the  constant  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  native  com¬ 
munity.  The  elder  relations  are  exhorted  not  to  place  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  engagements,  and  after  the  wedding 
they  are  “  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  new  family, 
“  but  not  to  meddle  in  its  doings  in  any  other  way,  unless  there 
“  is  something  quite  wrong  to  be  altered,  and  then  let  them 
“  give  advice  in  the  most  gracious  and  pleasant  manner.”  A 
population  which  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  such  advice  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  world  can  scarcely  claim  to  deal  with  an 
English  community  on  equal  terms.  There  is  more  presump¬ 
tion  in  the  attempt  to  dictate  a  system  of  landed  entail,  which 
is  designed  as  an  absolute  and  perpetual  bar  to  further  colo¬ 
nization.  The  humble  moralists  of  the  Protection  Society 
expand  into  legislators  when  they  approach  the  real  issue 
between  the  natives  and  the  English  settlers.  “  Instead  of 
“  the  tribes  having  their  lands  in  common,  every  man  might 
“  have  his  own  piece  for  himself  and  his  family  to  use,  which 
“  nobody  should  have  the  right  to  interfere  with.  Its 
“  boundaries  should  be  clearly  marked,  that  no  one  should 
“  meddle  with  it ;  but  to  prevent  being  robbed  by  selfish 
“  and  dishonest  persons,  he  should  be  unable  to  dispose  of  it, 

“  and  this  rule  should  be  made  quite  strong  and  safe.”  Even  the 
letting  or  leasing  of  lands  should  be  discouraged,  and  never 
sanctioned  without  caution  and  registration.  Colonists  out  in 
New  Zealand  have  had  lands  let  to  them  by  natives,  and  then 
the  colonists  have  taken  possession  and  driven  the  natives 
aw'ay.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  colonists  resent  the  in¬ 
cendiary  interference  of  factious  strangers.  The  warnings 
against  unchristian  vengeance  will  share  the  fate  of  good 
advice  in  general ;  while  the  Maoris  will  remember  that 
Englishmen  of  high  religious  professions  compare  them  to 
Israelites  engaged  in  a  lawful  war  of  extermination,  and  advise 
them  not  to  part  with  their  lands.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
true  that  European  lessees  have  unjustly  expropriated  native 
landlords.  The  Protection  Society  itself  is  aware  that  pri¬ 
vate  property  in  land  has  to  be  created  before  it  is  tied 
up  for  ever  in  strict  settlement.  Tribal  possession  merely 
implies  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  the  natives 
were  the  only  inhabitants.  Of  the  greater  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  which  they  now  claim  as  their  exclusive  right,  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  beneficial  possession.  The 
conflicting  rights  may  be  the  subject  of  argument,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  assure  the  insurgents  that  their  own  interpretation 
is  correct.  Even  if  the  Protection  Society  were  justified  in 
its  conclusions,  there  is  no  use  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  | 
natives  unless  the  colonists  also  can  be  convinced.  The  I 


tendency  of  the  circular  is  to  encourage  the  Maoris  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  war  which  endangers  both  their  property  and  their 
|  existence.  Eeligious  politicians  too  often  forget  that,  like  the 
1  children  of  this  world,  they  are  responsible  for  the  probable 
consequences  of  their  acts. 


THE  SHENANDOAH. 

THE  change  of  sky  has  produced  a  very  singular  change  of 
mind  in  the  Correspondent  who  represents  the  Times  in 
i  the  city  of  New  York  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  good  fortune  of 
;  the  Northern,  arms  has  converted  a  thorough  Southern  partisan 
\  to  a  blind  admiration  for  all  the  strongest  deeds  and  all  the 
|  weakest  prejudices  of  the  Northern  people.  When  an  English 
1  observer  is  so  infected  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  as  to 
l  consider  that  the  cruelty  of  which  a  subordinate  has  been 
accused  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  hanging  Mr.  Davis,  who  is 
!  not  even  charged  with  complicity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
;  Andersonville  prisoners,  it  is  idle  to  look  for  fair  and  dis¬ 
passionate  criticism  on  any  of  the  topics  about  which  American 
j  teeling  is  excited.  Like  most  sudden  converts,  the  Times 
;  Correspondent  probably  goes  far  beyond  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ments  which  have  so  strangely  fascinated  him,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  premature  verdict  of  guilty,  it  seems  doubtful 
\  whether  the  late  President  of  the  Confederacy  will  even  be 
brought  to  trial.  On  matters  which  more  immediately  affect 
j  the  relations  between  America  and  England,  it  might  perhaps 
j  have  been  expected  that  tacts  would  be  accurately  stated,  even 
|  though  the  inferences  from  them  might  be  coloured  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  American  view.  Mr.  Seward  himself,  however, 
could  not  have  stated  the  ground  of  complaint  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  arise  from  the  depredations  of  the  Shenandoah  with 
a  more  hostile  bias  against  England  than  is  exhibited  in  the 
New  York  correspondence  of  the  Times,  and  he  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  on  a  distortion  of  the  actual  facts  so  gross  as 
that  which  has  recently  appeared  as  the  judgment  of  an 
Englishman  on  the  conduct  of  his  own  country. 

All  that  is  really  known  about  this  troublesome  vessel  is, 
that  her  commander,  Captain  Waddell,  has  continued  to  take 
American  merchant  ships  notwithstanding  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  which  he  was  commissioned.  If  he  did 
this  with  full  knowledge  of  what  has  occurred,  he  would 
be  simply  a  pirate ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  Southern 
cruisers  have  never  been  able  to  keep  up  communications 
with  their  Government,  and  it  is  not  alleged  that  Captain 
Waddell  has  ever  touched  at  a  neutral  port  where  he  might 
learn  the  events  which  have  de  facto  cancelled  his  commission. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  American  or  English 
newspapers  are  regularly  delivered  on  board  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  ;  and  the  charge  against  the  Confederate  captain  is  only 
that  he  has  received  with  incredulity  the  statements  which  his 
captives  have  made  as  to  the  termination  of  the  war.  It  is  quite 
possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  enough  information 
may  have  reached  Captain  Waddell  to  give  a  very  question¬ 
able  complexion  to  his  continued  operations  against  American 
commerce,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  England  can  be  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  piratical  proceedings  of  a  ship  which  has  not 
been  spoken  by  a  British  vessel,  or  seen  off  a  British  port, 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  Not  so  thinks  the  English  Cor¬ 
respondent  at  New  York,  who  complains  that  our  Government 
is  still  giving  a  very  serious  cause  of  irritation  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  people  of  the  United  States.  No  rational  being, 
either  in  England  or  America,  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  smallest  countenance  would  be  afforded  by  our  Ministers  to 
the  continuance  of  acts  of  war  after  the  establishment  of  peace. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  suspicion  of  the  kind  has  been 
suggested  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  been  reserved  for  an  Englishman  to  give  currency  to  an 
insinuation  against  his  own  country  which  is  absolutely  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  trace  of  foundation.  Such  accusations,  when  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times ,  will  of  course  be  regarded  in  America  as 
conclusively  proved.  England  will  seem  to  be  convicted  out 
of  her  own  mouth,  audit  is  therefore  of  some  importance  to  see 
what  the  charge  really  is,  and  what  are  the  facts  by  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  sustained.  No  possible  amount  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  could  fasten  upon  anything  actually  done  by  British 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  the  Shenandoah ,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  ship  has  been  seen  only  by  the  crews  of  the 
American  whalers  which  she  has  taken.  But  the  indictment 
brought  against  England  is  not  for  what  she  has  done,  but  for 
what  it  is  assumed  she  would  do  if  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  When  American  cruisers  do  follow  the  Shenandoah 
into  a  British  port,  it  will  perhaps  be  time  enough  to  com¬ 
plain  if  she  is  allowed  to  resume  what  would  then  become  a 
distinctly  piratical  cruise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
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American  Government  claimed  the  ship  as  having  become 
their  property  as  successors  to  all  the  rights  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  the  vessel  would  be  detained,  the  case  would  be 
heard  in  a  court  of  law,  and,  on  proof  that  the  cruiser  was 
formerly  public  property  of  the  Confederacy,  judgment  would 
be  given  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 

That  this  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
Shenandoah  taking  refuge  in  a  British  port  is  not  mere 
speculation  on  our  part,  for  a  case  precisely  similar  in 
principle  has  already  occurred,  and  been  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
judication  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A  great  part  of  the 
blockade-running  business  was  conducted  by  adventurers 
who  undertook  to  bring  to  Liverpool  cotton,  the  property 
of  the  Confederate  Government.  Some  of  these  cotton  ships 
arrived  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  cargoes  were 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  A  bill  was  accordingly  filed 
to  establish  the  demand,  and  judgment  was  given  for  the 
American  Government,  on  the  obviously  correct  ground  that 
all  the  property  of  the  defeated  Government  had  become 
vested  by  conquest  in  the  United  States.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  Shenandoah  is,  in  the  eye  of  English  law,  nothing 
but  a  ship  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  Captain 
W  addell,  either  in  ignorance  or  in  defiance  of  latv  and  fact, 
is  using  for  hostile  purposes  against  them ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  first  time  the  cruiser  enters  an  English 
port,  the  possession  of  the  vessel  will  be  legally  transferred  to 
those  who  are  now  the  rightful  owners.  What  more  can  the 
Americans  desire  ?  Nothing,  we  believe,  if  the  real  attitude 
assumed  by  this  country  were  not  studiously  misrepresented 
to  them.  Thanks  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Times  Corre¬ 
spondent,  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  the  utterly  false  impression  that 
England  intends  to  dispute  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
the  ownership  of  the  ex-cruisers  of  the  insurgent  Government ; 
and  it  is  imagined  that  what  is  called  the  twenty-four  hours’ 
rule  is  designed  to  assist  this  policy.  American  officers  are 
said  to  complain  that  if  the  Shenandoah  came  into  a  British 
port  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  her  by  force,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  same  prohibition,  they  woirld 
not  be  suffered  to  follow  her  out  of  harbour  and  engage 
her  at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  It  is  assumed  that 
these  regulations  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
feating  the  rights  of  the  American  Government.  They 
have  really  no  such  object,  and  could  have  no  such  effect. 
But  it  is  not  usual  for  any  country  to  allow  a  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  to  come  within  its  jurisdiction  and  reclaim  its  property 
by  force.  If  an  agent  of  the  French  Government  were  to 
abscond  with  public  money  and  come  to  England,  or  if  a 
French  robber  were  to  bring  his  spoil  to  this  country,  no  one 
would  suggest  that  the  Emperor  should  be  allowed  to  land  a 
corporal’s  guard  and  seize  either  the  criminal  or  his  booty. 
The  case  is  the  same  where  the  property  abstracted  is  a  ship. 
And  the  reason  is  plain  enough.  No  country  can  allow  force 
to  be  used  within  its  jurisdiction  except  by  its  own  agents, 
and  a  Government  does  its  duty  fully  to  all  neighbouring 
States  when  it  employs  its  own  civil  machinery  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restoring  to  them  the  property  they  rightfully  claim. 
The  twenty-four  hours’  rule  is  only  designed  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  British  ports,  and  could  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  detention  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  her  delivery 
by  legal  process  to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Seward  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  and  makes  no 
complaint  on  this  ground  against  the  English  Government. 
The  people  in  America  are  probably  less  accurately  informed, 
and  may  be  excused  for  an  error  which  is  not  only  shared 
but  promulgated  by  the  Correspondent  of  a  paper  like  the 
Times. 

The  perversity  of  the  misrepresentation  does  not  even 
stop  here.  Not  content  with  wholly  misstating  the  effect 
of  the  rules  which  England  has  laid  down  for  her  own 
guidance,  the  Times  Correspondent  adds,  by  way  of  aggra¬ 
vation,  that  while  France  and  other  Powers  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  recognition  of  the  South  as  belligerents,  England 
still  gives  Confederate  vessels  the  benefit  of  twenty-four  hours’ 
shelter— -the  notorious  fact  being  that  the  rules  to  be  applied 
to  these  vessels  were  concerted  between  France  and  England, 
that  both  countries  adopted  and  announced  them  in  precisely 
equivalent  terms,  and  that  those  regulations  which  might 
seem  most  open  to  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
were  introduced  at  the  express  instance  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Nay,  this  very  concert  between  the  two  neutral 
Powers  was  made  a  special  subject  of  complaint  by  Mr. 
Seward.  And  after  all  this,  the  idle  tale  is  repeated  by  an 
Englishman  that  England  has  dealt  out  to  the  United  States 
harder  measure  than  France  and  other  countries  have  done. 
It  is  difficult  to  subdue  irritation  which  is  kept  alive 


by  such  perverse  misstatements;  but  Mr.  Johnson  is  probably 
aware  that  the  very  best  thing  his  cruisers  can  do  is  to  chase 
the  Shenandoah  into  a  British  port,  and  forthwith,  without 
any  further  expenditure  of  powder  and  shot,  prefer  a  peace¬ 
able  claim  to  the  ship,  which  no  English  Court  would  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  enforce. 


JENKINS  IN  EXCELSIS. 

A  MONG  the  neglected  subjects  to  which  the  British  Asso- 
-ti.  ciation  might  profitably  turn  its  attention  is  the  origin 
of  Jenkins.  Whether,  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory, 
Jenkins  is  the  last  result  of  the  law  of  selection,  or  whether  he 
is  a  unique  instance  of  a  separate  and  complete  act  of  creation, 
or  whether  he  is  a  spontaneous  development,  might  well  be 
investigated.  A  difficulty  would,  of  course,  occur  on  the  point 
to  which  section  the  inquiry  should  be  entrusted.  Anthropology 
not  being  allowed  its  special  province,  the  investigation  might 
be  shared  bjr  the  Social  Science  philosophers  and  by  the 
ethnologists.  Jenkins,  like  his  compeer  Jeames,  is  at  present 
confined  to  what  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  stii'ps.  In  America 
we  find  him  in  the  stage  which  succeeds  ripeness ;  it  is  only 
among  ourselves  that  we  see  this  remarkable  animal  in  his 
highest  and  more  favourable  development. 

The  present  season,  so  unfavourable  to  some  forms  of  animal 
life,  fatal  to  oxen,  sheep,  and  oysters,  has,  by  a  providential  and 
compensatory  dispensation,  given  new  vivacity  to  Jenkins. 
About  the  fall  of  the  year  we  frequently  observe  a  noticeable 
stir  and  agitation  among  literary  insects.  Decay  has  begun,  and 
a  general  staleness  and  tendency  to  putrefaction  naturally 
stimulates  the  lower  creatures  whose  office  in  the  great  social 
economy  is  to  feed  on  the  fading  relics  of  life.  When  birds 
are  silent,  and  the  fruit  and  flowers  are  almost  gone,  is  the 
time  for  caterpillars,  slugs,  and  spiders  to  be  busy.  The 
literary  season  is  but  the  analogue  of  the  natural  year.  At 
present  we  are  not  aware  of  a  more  philosophical  rationale 
of  the  autumnal  phenomenon  of  Jenkins’s  activity.  On 
Wednesday  last,  and  in  the  most  prominent  and  authoritative 
part  of  the  Times,  Jenkins  displayed  himself  in  his  very 
highest  form.  Ornithologists,  in  discussing  the  character 
of  a  bird’s  feathers,  which  vary  with  the  different  times  of 
the  year,  always  tell  us  that  cock-sparrows  look  their  best  in 
their  spring  plumage,  which  is  their  marriage  dress.  So^ 
Jenkins  is,  of  course,  at  his  smartest  at  a  wedding.  As  with 
the  bird,  so  with  the  man-sparrow.  He  chirps  and  flutters 
and  hops  and  twitters  and  cocks  his  tail,  and  is  the  bodily 
presentment  of  all  that  is  fussy,  small,  and  impudent,  at 
pairing-time. 

We  shall  not  ask  Jean-Jaeques  Rousseau 

If  birds  confabulate  or  no  ; 

but  if  Mr.  Bechstein  or  Mr.  Gould  had  to  translate  sparrow- 
gabble  into  the  language  of  articulately-speaking  men,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  column  which  described  Lord  Granville’s 
marriage  would  be  the  result. 

Of  course  we  owe  some  apology  to  a  very  respectable  noble¬ 
man  for  bringing  him  into  juxtaposition  with  Jenkins.  But 
the  fault  is  not  ours.  Very  likely  Earl  Granville  has  much 
stronger  reasons  than  we  have  to  complain  of  the  flunkey 
enthusiasm  which  indited  in  such  rhythmical  prose  his  epi- 
thalamium.  But  our  concern  is  with  the  Catullus  of  the 
occasion,  not  with  Acme  and  Septimius.  And  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  like  all  great  artists,  the  poet  of  the 
temple  of  Hymen  rose  with  the  difficulties  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  There  was  every  inducement  for  him  to  do  his  best.  He 
had  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  to  prance  his  Pegasus  upon. 
Hitherto,  the  fashionable  journals,  the  Morning  Post  and 
Court  Journal,  had  bounded  his  capacities ;  but  now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Times  were  open  for  his  cur¬ 
vetting.  The  noble  animal,  and  his  rider,  knew  that  he  was 
not  only  caracolling  before  the  ladies,  but  before  the  whole 
world.  Jenkins  had  his  opportunity,  and  he  used  it.  At 
first  sight,  the  marriage  of  a  quinquagenarian  widower  with  a 
young  lady  in  her  teens  does  not  seem  a  promising  subject  for 
the  full  chorus,  with  variations,  of  the  Flymeneal  strain.  But  a 
bungler’s  difficulty  is  an  artist’s  triumph.  Great  in  what  he 
says,  greater  in  what  he  does  not  say,  is  the  consummate  and 
gifted  master  of  speech.  His  reticence  is  more  eloquent  than 
other  folks’  utterance.  His  very  silence  speaks.  And,  above 
all,  his  silence  on  the  bridegroom’s  age  is  significant. 
Then  with  what  skill  does  the  gifted  writer — unconsciously 
one  slides  into  the  tongue  and  manner  of  Jenkins  when  in¬ 
spired  by  his  presence — turn  the  unfavourable  accidents  of 
the  occasion  into  a  delicate  and  refined  manner  of  glorifying 
it.  Apparently,  the  marriage  party  was  small,  and,  with  very 
good  taste,  those  most  concerned  wished  to  have  but  little  fuss 
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about  it;  the clrurch  was  not  the  accredited  fashionable  temple  J 
of  Hymen  ;  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  assistants,  nor  even  a 
single  Bishop,  to  get  through  the  difficult  job  ol  making  man 
and  wife.  There  was  little  sentiment,  and  no  romance  in  the 
matter.  Kensington  Church,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
some  dingy  weddings  which  had  preceded  “  the  performance 
“  of  the  ceremony,”  are  not  materials  of  a  high  aesthetic  order. 
But  here  the  artist  comes  out.  This  gives  him  the  opportunity 
of  contrast  ;  his  picture  immediately  acquires  the  right 
balance  of  relief.  The  marriage  was  only  one  “  among  the 
“  marriages  celebrated  yesterday  morning  at  the  parish  church 
“  of  St.  Mary’s,  Kensington.”  It  “  was  conducted  from  first 
“  to  last  with  as  complete  an  absence  of  display  as  any  of 
“  its  predecessors.”  In  “  the  eye  of  the  Church  ” — as  the 
thought  is  beautifully  expanded — “  the  couple  who  were 
“  now  kneeling  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
“  couple  who  had  knelt  there  an  hour  before.”  Alike,  but 
oh  !  how  different.  This  is  just  the  way  in  which  all  great 
writers  introduce  their  heroes.  The  world  was  going  on  its 
usual  course.  People  got  up  and  washed  their  faces ;  clerks 
went  to  the  City  ;  omnibuses  pursued  their  usual  trade  ;  the 
sun  rose  as  though  nothing  was  the  matter ;  the  stars  did  not 
even  stop  in  their  courses ;  and  the  worthy  magistrate  took 
his  accustomed  seat  on  the  Bench.  Still,  to  the  unconscious 
and  uncaring  world  a  great  event  had  happened,  impressive 
by  its  awful  simplicity.  Earl  Granville,  K.G.,  Lord-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  had  made  Miss  Castalia  Campbell, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  of  Islay,  his 
second  Countess  Granville.  What  touching  humility  !  what 
an  impressive  lesson  on  the  littleness  and  greatness  of  human 
events!  It  is  very  true  that  “in  the  eye  of  the  Church” 
they  were  only  common  folks,  just  like  John  Smith  and 
Sally*  Jones  who  had  bungled  over  the  responses  an  hour  ! 
before;  but,  as  the  French  Duke  properly  said  that  Almighty 
Gon  would  think  twice  before  he  damned  a  man  of  quality 
and  a  peer  of  France,  so  Jenkins  delicately  hints  that  the 
Church  might  very  profitably  keep  “  its  eye  ”  wide  open  when 
“  the  ceremony  now  in  progress” — delicious  phrase,  redolent 
with  all  the  choicest  bouquet  of  Jenkinsism — “  was  giving  to 
“  the  ranks  of  the  British  peerage  one  of  the  fairest  additions  it 
“  has  long  received.”  A  slight  scratch  of  Priscian  here,  but 
the  writer  recovers  himself  with  a  noble  anti-climax.  “  And 
“  not  the  less  Yvas  the  Countess  Granville  to  be  envied  for 
“  drawing  a  brilliant  matrimonial  prize.”  This  last  figure  is 
not  very  new,  and,  we  must  add,  not  very  nice.  To  repre¬ 
sent  “  Holy  Matrimony,  that  honourable  estate  instituted  of 
“God  in  the  time  of  man’s  innocency” — Jenkins  is  so  im¬ 
pressive  about  “  the  solemn  message,  and  still  more  solemn  ; 
“  benediction  of  the  Church,”  that  he  will  be  familiar  with 
the  passage — as  a  lottery  in  which  girls  go  in  for  tickets,  and 
where  there  are  a  thousand  blanks  for  a  single  prize,  and 
where  the  most  brilliant  one  is  a  Yvidower  of  fifty,  is  not  so 
polite  either  to  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  or  to  the 
young  ladies,  as  we  should  ha\re  expected  from  so  ardent  a 
lover  of  the  Church  and  the  sex  as  Jenkins. 

But  this  is  the  only  slip  into  commonplace,  and  almost  into 
common  sense,  which  the  whole  article  betrays.  On  the 
whole,  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Yvriter  is  edifying  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  is  a  religious  spirit  properly  subordinated 
to  the  secular,  as  a  marriage  in  high  life  ought  to  be  ;  but 
still  it  is  religious.  Jenkins  is  at  home  with  religion.  If 
anything,  it  is  his  strong  point.  He  discusses  choral 
weddings  and  non-choral  Yveddings.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  either,  and  he  puts  the  advantages  of  each  in  chaste 
and  original — this,  we  believe,  is  the  right  phrase — in  chaste 
and  original  language.  “  Some  within  the  pale  of  the  Church 
“  of  England  ”  —  beautiful  paraphrase  !  our  admiration  of 
this  master  of  language  compels  us  to  the  rudeness  of 
interrupting  the  mellifluous  cadence  of  his  sentences  — 

“  think  that  marriage  is  worthily  celebrated  only  when 
“  it  is  accompanied  by  the  full  anthem  of  praise  to  Him  to 
“  whom  the  institution  of  the  rite  is  due.”  This  stately  and 
sonorous  sentence  is  almost  an  anthem  in  itself.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  “  others  hold  that  choral  music  but  distracts  the 
“  mind,  and  weakens  the  force  of  the  solemn  message  and  still 
“  more  solemn  benediction  Yvhicli  the  Church  at  this  great 
“  crisis  of  human  life  is  commissioned  to  pronounce.”  Who 
shall  decide?  Jenkins  declines  “  to  discuss  this  much-vexed 
“  question.”  He  is  satisfied.  About  this  marriage  —  the 
marriage  at  which  Jenkins  assisted  —  “  it  is  enough  to  say  of 
“  the  impressiveness  of  the  service  yesterday,  that  its  effect, 
“  not  merely  upon  those  Yvho  knelt,  but  on  those  who  stood 
“  round  the  alt^r,  was  too  evident  to  be  mistaken.”  By  which 
we  suppose  is  meant  that  a  mop  and  a  special  pew-opener 
were  required  to  soak  up  Jenkins’s  own  tears.  In  the 
present  revival  of  ancient  art  and  utensils,  why  has  the 
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lachrymatory  been  forgotten  ?  While  there  is  a  crocodile 
and  a  Jenkins  at  a  noble  and  illustrious  wedding,  its 
use  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  be  quite  extinct.  The 
readers  of  the  Times  will  not  have  missed  the  exquisite  skill 
in  which  this  “  allusion  ”  to  the  choral  service  tells.  We  are 
left  in  some  doubt  whether  there  was  any  music  or  not.  But 
the  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed — at  least  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  us — is  that  the  silent  melody,  the  unsung  anthem,  and 
the  inner  harmony  of  the  whole  thing  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  the  outer  expression  of  voice  and  organ.  There  is 
a  slight  hitch  in  Jenkins’s  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
of  marriage,  choral  and  non-choral.  He  seems  to  think  that 
the  objection  is  that  music  detracts  from  the  “force  of  the 
“  message,”  &c.  This  Yvould  imply  that  there  are  clergy  who 
intone  that  curious  physiological  discussion  Yvith  which  the 
marriage  service  opens,  or  Yvho  recite  in  plain  song  that 
charming  hit  at  the  Papists  about  St.  Peter — “  who  was 
“  himself  a  married  man  ” — towards  the  end  of  it.  Is  it  so  ? 
Let  Lord  Westmeath — wdio  is  himself  a  married  man,  nay, 
twice  married — look  to  it. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  true  and  high  significance  of 
the  great  event  of  Tuesday  last.  The  religiousness  of  the 
ceremony  Yvhich  so  deeply  affected  Jenkins,  “  the  light  blue 
“  trimmings,"  and  that  judicious  “  just  a  sprinkling  of  orange- 
“  flower  added  to  the  bonnet,”  and  “  the  charming  group  ” 
(ought  it  not  to  have  been  “  bevy  ?”)  of  “  bridesmaids  in  their 
“  simple  but  elegant  uniform  of  Yvhite  satin,”  are  only  re¬ 
miniscences — simple  and  elegant  Yve  admit,  but  still  only 
reminiscences — of  Jenkins  in  the  Post.  Noyv  Jenkins  is  “  on 
“  the  Times,"  and  in  the  Times  more  serious  considerations 
are  in  place.  There  is  the  great  political  interest  of  Earl 
Granville’s  marriages.  This  takes  the  affair  at  once  into 
the  category  of  “  great  public  interest.”  “  Lord  Granville 
“  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  not  merely  in  an  official 
“  point  of  view,  but  one  might  almost  say  by  nature,  the 
“  leader  of  that  august  assembly  the  House  of  Lords.  .  .  .  No 
“  event  happening  in  the  life  of  a  man  so  distinguished  can 
“  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  public,  especially  Yvhen  it  is 
“  taken  into  account  that  this  alliance  affects  the  great  family 
“  of  the  Leveson-Gowers,  yvIio  at  this  moment  hold  in  pos- 
“  session  or  in  immediate  prospect  no  less  than  the  eight 
“  peerages  of  Sutherland,  Argyll,  Leinster,  Westminster,  Elles- 
“  mere,  Granville,  Cromartie,  andBlantyre” — not  one  of  which 
eight  coronets,  by  the  Yvay,  Yvas  represented  on  the  occasion.  To 
say  that  this  “  event  ”  “  interests  the  public  ”  is  to  say  nothing. 
Here  Jenkins  fails;  the  sublimity  of  the  occasion  crushes  him. 
Interest  the  public  !  Yvhy,  Yvhat  affects  the  great  family  of  the 
Leveson-Gowers  and  their  eight  peerages  must  affect  not  only 
men,  but  angels — not  only  the  public,  but  the  solar  system. 
The  “  alliance  ”  must  be  a  matter  of  interest  in  Uranus, 
if  not  a  subject  of  congratulation  and  awful  thanksgiving 
in  Sirius  itself.  That  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  greatest 
governing  families  of  England — a  Leveson-Goyveu  himself — • 
one  Yvliom  “  nature  ”  designed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  born  in  the  purplest  purple,  and  with  an  hereditary 
right  to  be  Premier,  contracts  matrimony  (and  the  Church’s 
solemn  message  tells  us  “  the  causes  for  which  matrimony  was 
ordained  ”),  and  may  become  the  progenitor  of  future  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  ordinary  and  normal  designation 
of  nature  herself — this  is  an  event  so  stupendous  that  we  can 
pardon  Jenkins  for  breaking  doYvn  at  the  very  contemplation 
of  it.  Forty  centuries  looked  doYvn  on  Napoleon  at  the 
Pyramids.  Eight  British  peerages  and  the  Yvbole  power  and 
pedigree  of  British  Wliiggism — in  idea  at  least,  if  not  in  the 
body — clustered  round  Archdeacon  Sinclair  and  the  altar  on 
Tuesday ;  and,  mystery  of  mysteries,  though  Jenkins  fainted 
in  spirit  at  the  apocalyptic  vision,  he  lived  to  tell  the 
Yvondrous  tale. 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

AMONG  the  numerous  grounds  for  national  complacency 
which  the  newspapers  discover  for  us,  and  which  every 
morning  at  breakfast  we  roll  as  savoury  morsels  under  the 
tongue,  none  is  more  conspicuous  or  more  delightful  than  the 
irresistible  might  of  public  opinion  in  this  favoured  land.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  wars  and  cotton  famines, 
our  exports  and  imports  range  higher  than  they  ever  did.  We 
feel  a  proud  satisfaction  in  learning  that,  in  spite  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  ever  so  many  taxes  and  the  abolition  of  ever  so  many 
others,  the  revenue  is  even  more  copious  than  usual.  And  when 
Yve  read  the  solemn  admonitions  and  warnings  dealt  forth  to 
wicked  Continental  Powers,  that  if  they  do  not  leave  the  evil  of 
their  ways  they  will  actually  forfeit  the  sympathies  of  England, 
lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  feel  elated  with  him¬ 
self  and  his  native  land?  But  none  of  these  things  move  us  so 
mightily  as  the  ceaseless  panegyrics  upon  the  majesty  of  public 
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opinion.  To  public  opinion,  we  were  told  a  morning  or  two  ago, 
“  Ministers,  Parliament,  Judges,  newspapers,  must  pay  obedience, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  sensible  diminution  of  their  influence 
and  consideration ;  it  is  a  tribunal  which  has  no  fixed  place  of 
meeting,  no  defined  or  recognised  organ,  no  code  of  law,  no 
formal  procedure,  but  its  sentences  are  as  authoritatively  and 
implicitly  obeyed  as  those  of  the  highest  courts  of  judicature 
in  the  land.’’  A  man’s  heart  swells  in  his  bosom  as  he 
reflects  that  he  too  has  a  share  of  this  supreme  mysterious 
power,  and  can  contribute  something  to  the  formation  of 
these  authoritative  sentences  which  hind  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
leading  journals.  It  is  almost  a  cruelty  to  hint  that  this  belief  is 
perhaps  a  little  stronger  than  the  facts  warrant,  or  that  in  many 
matters  the  sovereignty  of  public  opinion  is  about  as  substantial  as 
Sancho  Panza’s  governorship  of  Barataria.  Still  it  must  be  worth 
while  to  weigh  the  nature  of  this  authoritative  and  implicit 
obedience ;  though,  by  the  way,  how  on  earth  can  we  be  said  to 
obey  anything  authoritatively  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  one  can  scarcely  stir  a  step  in  any  direction 
without  coming  across  an  instance  in  which  public  opinion  is  most 
royally  defied.  Is  there  a  single  being  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
except  the  vergers,  who  would  venture  for  a  moment  to  justify  or 
excuse  the  way  in  which  people  are  prevented  from  going  into  the 
chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey,  unless  accompanied  by  a  garrulous 
or  surly  attendant  and  a  party  of  gaping  sight-seers?  Here  is  an 
abuse  and  a  nuisance  for  which  not  a  single  word  can  he  said,  and 
for  which  nobody  even  tries  to  get  up  a  decent  argument.  Public 
opinion  is  absolutely  unanimous  about  it.  That  tribunal  which 
has  no  defined  organ  and  no  formal  procedure  has  passed  its  sentence 
without  reserve.  The  sentence  has  been  passed,  too,  for  years  and 
years.  If  anybody  wishes  to  see  a  truly  implicit  obedience  to  the 
verdict,  such  as  would  he  given  to  that  of  the  “highest  court  of 
judicature  in  the  land,”  let  him  travel  as  far  as  Westminster  and 
try  to  go  through  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  alone,  and  without 
paying  sixpences.  We  wonder  what  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  say  if  an  injunction  were  treated  with  the  same  cool 
contempt  with  which  the  injunction  of  public  opinion  is  treated 
by  the  most  impudent  vergers  in  Europe.  Again,  anybody 
who  would  like  to  see  this  unseen  hut  irresistible  power 
in  vigorous  exercise  could  not  do  better  than  make  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  phenomena  of  railway  management.  Public 
opinion  has  long  ago  protested  most  emphatically  against  the 
system  of  exposing  people  for  a  couple  of  bom's  on  a  stretch  to  the 
risk  of  being  burnt  alive,  or  robbed,  or  ravished,  or  having  their 
throats  cut,  or  being  tossed  out  of  the  window,  without  any 
chance  of  rescue.  Public  opinion  has  long  and  steadily  demanded 
that  smoking  carriages  should  be  put  on  to  every  train,  and  that 
signalmen  and  switchers  should  not  he  made  to  work  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hours  a  day  for  as  many  shillings  a  week,  and  that 
irresponsible  platelayers  should  not  have  the  power  of  destroying 
the  line  for  a  few  hours  whenever  the  whim  seizes  them.  The 
profound  deference,  the  respectful  compliance,  paid  by  managers 
and  directors  to  the  irresistible  verdict  is  something  quite  won¬ 
derful.  The  venerable  public  might  as  well  have  whistled  against 
the  wind.  The  effect  of  angry  remonstrance  and  tranquil  argu¬ 
ment  is  alike  nugatory.  The  managers  and  directors  don’t  care  an 
iota  for  public  opinion,  any  more  than  M.  Hausmann  or  Count 
Bismark  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  or  a  Westminster  verger,  and 
railways  are  conducted  just  as  if  there  were  no  such  force  as  public 
opinion  in  existence.  Then,  take  the  case  of  local  Boards  of  Health 
and  similar  bodies.  A  virulent  epidemic  is  anticipated,  and  the 
public  is  indescribably  anxious  that  every  measure  of  precaution 
should  he  adopted.  But  this  counts  for  nothing  with  a  local  board 
of  the  usual  stamp.  Fever  dens  and  open  miasmatic  drains  and 
stagnant  pestilential  pools  continue,  as  before,  to  exist  in  the 
richest  abundance. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  public  opinion  which  proves  so  utterly 
powerless  is  unanimous.  There  is  nobody  at  all  on  the  side  of  the 
vergers  and  the  railway  people  and  the  indolent  or  stingy  Board 
of  Health.  The  public  opinion  which  condemns  them  and  their 
ways  is  no  mere  popular  gust,  but  a  steady  and  unceasing 
current.  Yet  it  is  even  more  interesting  to  observe  the  cases 
in  which  public  opinion  is  divided  —  where  one  portion  of  the 
public  think  very  strongly  one  way,  and  another  portion  think 
very  strongly  in  precisely  the  opposite  way.  There  is  no  lack  of 
instances  in  which  all  the  educated  opinion  is  on  one  side,  and  most 
of  the  ignorant  opinion  on  the  other.  To  which  of  the  two  is  it  that 
Ministers  and  newspapers  pay  “  authoritative  ”  obedience — to  the 
thoughtful  and  educated  few,  or  the  ignorant  and  hasty  many, 
who  can  give  no  reason  for  the  various  faiths  that  are  in  them  ? 
Everybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  London  police-courts,  for  example,  knows  that 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  man  being  brought  up  for 
brutal  violence  to  a  woman.  The  punishments  which  the  law 
inflicts  upon  these  ruffians  are  so  light  and  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  ruffians  are  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  them.  And  they  are, 
moreover,  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  the  unfortunate  woman  is 
more  severely  punished  than  her  brutal  mate,  for  she  is  left  with¬ 
out  subsistence  during  his  imprisonment.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
sound  flogging  would  do  more  to  check  these  atrocious  brutalities 
than  any  amount  of  imprisonment.  In  the  case  of  garotters, 
the  lash  was,  though  with  much  difficulty,  made  a  lawful  punish¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  systematic  wife-beater  is  carefully  protected  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless.  Ignorant 
people  are  always  the  most  sentimental,  and  sentiment  carries  the 
day  over  all  the  force  of  educated  opinion.  Whipping  a  man  is 


the  method  of  a  barbarous  age.  It  degrades  and  humiliates  the 
poor  soul.  It  destroys  that  manly  and  fearless  independence  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  Briton.  The  person,  the  temple  of  the 
immortal  soui,  is  too  sacred  to  be  touched  with  violent  hands. 
So,  by  way  of  protecting  the  sanctity  of  the  bodily  temple,  the 
wretches  are  encouraged  in  the  laudable  custom  of  battering  the 
carcases  of  their  wives  once  or  twice  a  week.  Here,  it  is  true, 
the  Legislature  and  some  of  the  newspapers  do  pay  an  implicit 
obedience  to  public  opinion, hut  then  it  is  to  the  silliest  andnoisiest 
fraction  of  it  only.  Just  the  same  occurs  with  reference  to  all 
propositions  for  reducing  the  evils  which  flow  over  all  classes  of 
the  community  from  prostitution.  No  proposition  for  removing 
these  evils,  which  demands  a  recognition  of  their  source  and 
fount,  has  a  chance  of  getting  a  trial.  Public  opinion  stands 
obstinately  in  the  way  —  that  is,  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  had  no  training  whatever  in  all  the  habits  which  are 
the  only  possible  security  that  the  opinion  shall  be  a  sound 
one..  Educated  public  opinion  is  denounced  as  the  odious  product 
of  a  cold  and  cynical  devotion  to  mere  intellect,  while  the  other 
sort  bubbles  up  clear  and  fresh  from  the  divine  spring  of  popular 
instinct.  That  kind  of  public  opinion  is  a  great  deal  too  strong 
which  hinds  us  in  the  fetters  of  Judaism,  and  is  full  of  tender 
sympathy  with  murderers,  provided  they  are  only  wicked  enough, 
and  which  is  more  opposed  than  the  Inquisition  itself  to  anything 
like  a  liberal  and  unconfined  expansion  of  the  human  mind. 

Hence  it  is  pretty  evident  that  our  joy  on  being  told  that  this 
country  is  not  as  other  countries  are,  hut  is  the  unrivalled  scene  of 
the  free  play  of  public  opinion,  should  be  tempered  by  two  con¬ 
siderations  —  first,  that  iii  many  points  public  opinion  is  quite 
powerless;  and  secondly’,  that  in  some  of  the  things  in  which  its 
power  is  most  sensibly  felt  it  is  exerted  in  a  direction  which 
every  thoughtful  person  must  hold  to  be  most  pernicious.  Then  it 
is  said,  and  with  justice,  that,  as  time  advances,  public  opinion 
will  become  both  better  and  stronger.  But  the  rate  of  this  pro¬ 
gress  depends  upon  a  great  many  conditions,  and  upon  nothing 
more  decidedly  than  upon  the  number  of  those  who  may  be 
found  courageous  enough  to  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  public 
opinion.  The  more  eagerly  we  deify  this  great  force,  the  less 
likely  we  are  either  to  amend  its  quality  or  to  increase  its 
weight  in  the  national  affairs.  The  more  grounds  we  have  for 
congratulating  ourselves  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  public 
opinion  is  deferentially  and  implicitly  served,  the  less  desirable  is 
it  that  such  congratulations  should  be  loudly  and  incessantly 
dinned  into  the  public  ear.  This  Pharisaic  habit  of  thanking  God 
that  we  are  not  as  Freuchmen  and  Prussians  and  Americans  are 
has  become  horribly  wearisome.  Admitting  that  we  are  the  wisest 
and  best  of  mankind,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  single  pure  and 
righteous  nation — granting  that  our  exports  and  imports  are  the 
most  amazing  thing  the  world  ever  saw,  and  that  the  power  of 
our  public  opinion  is  absolutely  sovereign  and  undisputed — still  it 
is  possible  to  get  tired  of  one’s  own  praises.  We  maybe  the 
model  and  pattern  for  the  nations,  but  is  there  no  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  model  itself  ?  It  is  not  a  particularly  pleasant 
thing  to  have  a  slave  in  our  chariot;  always  reminding  us  of  our 
imperfections,  hut  a  sensible  man  would  rather  hear  the  warn¬ 
ing  voice  of  the  slave  than  the  whispers  of  never-ending  adula¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  very  absurd  for  anybody  to  blind  himself 
to  the  fact  that  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion.  A  great  many 
excellent  reforms  have  been  brought  about  in  every  department 
of  social  and  political  life ;  but  then  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  public 
opinion  were  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  a  long  time,  opposed 
to  them,  or  else  they  would  have  taken  place  long  before.  Those 
who  live  fifty  years  hence,  and  look  hack  upon  the  opinion  of 
to-day,  will  scarcely  think  that  the  repeated  and  extravagant 
eulogies  upon  it  were  wholly  called  for.  Every  reform,  it  should 
be  remembered,  has  been  carried  out  in  spite  of  hostile  public 
opinion  at  one  time  or  another.  The  best  thing  that  one  can  say 
of  the  public  opinion  of  a  given  day  and  country  is  that  it  is 
not  hard  and  crystallized,  but  open  and  expansive  and  pliant. 
Whether  to  dwell  with  unwearied  perseverance  on  the  fact  of  our 
own  country  being  the  best  of  all  possible  countries  is  the  surest 
way  of  promoting  this  pliancy  and  expansion,  may  very  well  be 
doubted. 


MATRIMONIAL  ECONOMY. 

HE  recent  increase  of  wealth  in  England  promises  daily  to 
bring  into  greater  prominence  the  art  of  living  without  it.  If 
absolute  poverty  tends  to  become  less  frequent  than  it  was,  compara¬ 
tive  poverty  threatens  to  become  more  common,  and  though  among 
the  working-classes  the  poor  man  may  find  the  additional  cost  of 
living  counterbalanced  by  the  additional  facilities  for  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood,  the  poor  man  among  the  educated  classes  can  hope  for  no 
corresponding  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  mainly 
relative.  It  is  owing  not  so  much  to  a  man’s  having  to  pay  more 
for  what  he  wants,  as  to  his  wanting  more  than  he  can  pay  for. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  discovery  of  this  latter  element  in  one’s 
condition  is  often  attended  by  very  real  discomfort.  An  inability’ 
to  live  on  equal  terms  with  our  neighbours  necessarily  implies 
a  certain  sacrifice  of  agreeable  social  intercourse,  and  so  far  a 
regret  that  our  means  are  thus  circumscribed  is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  feeling.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  class  which  is 
especially  exposed  to  this  deprivation  is  j  ust  the  class  which  ought 
to  show'  the  greatest  capacity  for  getting  the  better  of  it.  Tho 
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pleasures  of  intellect,  the  vanity  of  mere  wealth,  the  superiority  of 
education  and  refinement  to  material  and  unlettered  prosperity, 
Lave  always  ranked  among  the  approved  commonplaces  of  social 
philosophy ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  taken  as  anything  more  than 
pretty  phrases,  the  man  of  letters  must  put  some  limit  to  his 
lamentations  at  being  debarred  from  early  salmon  and  dry  cham¬ 
pagne.  The  art  of  living  on  a  moderate  income  has  been  too  much 
neglected  among  us,  and  it  will  do  little  credit  to  our  national 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  if  the  pressure  of  necessity  cannot  call 
forth  from  those  who  have  to  practise  it  something  better  than 
fruitless  moanings  or  discontented  acquiescence. 

We  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  back  the  extent  to  which  the 
ordinary  notion  of  a  model  poor  man’s  wife  is  distorted  by  an 
economical  error.  "In  its  application  to  husbands  this  mistake  is 
just  as  common  and  just  as  mischievous.  Half  the  household  dis¬ 
comfort  of  men  of  moderate,  though  sufficient,  incomes  is  caused  by 
false  theories  either  of  what  extravagance  consists  in  or  of  the  causes 
to  which  it  is  attributable.  It  is  the  commonest  of  assumptions  that 
the  secret  of  family  economy  lies  in  the  exercise  of  a  due  control 
by  the  husband  over  the  wife ;  whereas,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
desired  result  would  be  far  more  certainly  attained  if  the  positions 
could  he  reversed,  and  the  wife  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
husband.  At  first  sight,  it  is  true,  the  experience  of  modern 
society  may  seem  to  make  against  this  theory  ;  but,  in  spite  of  M. 
Dupin  and  the  stoics  of  the  French  Senate,  we  believe  that  every 
woman  is  at  heart  a  screw.  The  tendency  of  women  is  always  in 
the  direction  of  small  economies.  They  have  a  passion  for  getting 
what  they  think  at  least  to  be  their  money’s  worth,  to  which  there 
is  no  counterpart  among  men.  And  the  positive  pleasure  which 
they  often  take  in  tracing  out  the  particulars  of  their  expendi¬ 
ture  is,  to  our  less  accurate  minds,  simply  inconceivable.  If  we 
could  compare  the  number  of  men  who  do  keep  accounts  with  the 
number  of  women  who  do  not,  we  should  see  the  truth  of  this 
more  clearly.  Or,  to  take  another  parallel,  what  is  the  relative 
experience  of  a  young  woman  beginning  housekeeping  and  of  a 
freshman  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  P  They  start  perhaps  at  about  the 
same  age,  and  with  about  the  same  amount  of  preparation  for  the 
work  ;  but  what  will  be  their  respective  positions  at  the  end  of  three 
years  ?  We  do  not  ask  merely  which  will  have  spent  least — that 
will  be  determined,  to  some  extent,  by  other  causes  than  individual 
character — but  which  will  have  spent  most  wisely  ?  which  will 
have  got  the  most  return  for  what  they  have  laid  out  P  which  will 
have  the  most  accurate  notion  of  the  relation  between  their  in¬ 
come  and  their  expenditure  ?  A  woman  can  he  generous  and  even 
reckless — though,  if  she  is  the  last,  it  is  usually  with  other  people’s 
money — but  it  seems  almost  an  impossibility  for  her  to  be  simply 
careless.  We  should  like  to  see  an  authentic  return  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  each  sex  who  have  paid  a  cabman  sixpence,  or  been 
summoned  by  one  for  wanting  more  than  two  miles  for  a  shilling. 
Even  on  the  very  points  in  which  women  are  most  tempted  to  be 
extravagant,  they  sin  with  their  eyes  open,  and  upon  a  definite 
theory.  When  a  woman  pays  highly  for  the  services  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  dressmaker,  she  probably  knows  all  the  time  what  the 
material  is  really  worth,  and  can  therefore  estimate  the  exact 
extent  to  which  she  is  being  victimized;  whereas  a  man  has 
never  any  clear  notion  of  what  his  coat  or  trousers  originally  cost 
the  tailor,  and  consequently  is  altogether  ignorant  of  what  his 
tailor  has  cost  him. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  this  reasoning,  instances 
are  constantly  to  he  met  with  in  which  a  wife  first  brings  her 
husband  into  difficulties  by  the  manner  in  which  she  wastes  liis 
income,  and  then  brings  unhappiness  upon  herself  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  resents  his  remonstrances.  W  here  this  is  the  case, 
the  explanation  usually  is,  not  that  the  wife  has  been  extravagant, 
but  that  the  husband  has  been  uncommunicative.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  may  be  unreasonable  as  well ;  hut  this  additional  ele¬ 
ment  is  not  really  wanted  to  bring  about  the  particular  complica¬ 
tion.  He  has  probably  allowed  his  wife  to  remain  quite  ignorant 
of  the  precise  amount  of  his  income,  and  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  demands  upon  it.  After  a  little  experience,  and  a  good  many 
blunders,  she  has  come  to  know  pretty  much  what  her  butcher’s 
or  grocer’s  bill  actually  is ;  but  she  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
what  it  ought  to  he,  since  that  must  he  determined  by  the  money 
which  she  has  to  spend,  and  that,  again,  by  what  her  husband 
receives  and  what  he  proposes  to  save — elements  in  the  problem 
which  have  been  carefully  kept  from  her  knowledge.  Her 
husband  has  been  led  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  regard  his 
wife  in  the  light,  not  so  much  of  a  joint-manager  of  a  common 
fund,  as  of  an  alien  interest  to  be  checked  and  kept  under  control. 
Affection  and  a  man’s  native  dislike  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing 
probably  keep  him  inactive  for  some  time.  He  begins  by  putting  ] 
oil' the  evil  day.  He  lets  the  first  piece  of  extravagance  pass  by  : 
without  notice,  and  then,  at  length,  when  he  finds  the  offence  re¬ 
peated  a  little  too  often,  he  probably  loses  his  temper,  and  takes  of 
the  last  piece  a  good  deal  more  notice  than  it  deserves.  His  wife  in 
the  meantime  may  have  been  sinning  altogether  in  ignorance.  She 
has  hardly  made  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  intends  to  spend  upon 
herself,  and  when  she  sees  her  husband  acquiesce  in  what  she  does, 
she  naturally  assumes  that  she  is  keeping  within  safe  limits.  By 
and  by  she  finds  out  her  mistake ;  but  as  matters  are  carefully 
arranged  so  as  to  prevent  her  gaining  any  real  experience  by  her 
discovery,  she  sets  down  the  opposition  which  she  suddenly  en¬ 
counters  to  the  score  of  her  husband’s  ill  temper,  and  merely  ! 
resolves  for  the  future  to  choose  her  time  better  for  getting  what 
she  wants  out  of  him.  Thus  all  the  benefit  which  the  husband 
might  derive  from  the  feminine  tendency  to  economize  is  lost  to 


him,  and,  in  place  of  a  watchful  partner,  he  gets  an  irresponsible 
and  wasteful  subordinate.  And  the  result  is,  that  he  either  suffers 
in  character  and  comfort  by  his  intermittent  efforts  to  control  his 
wife,  or  else  suffers  in  pocket  hv  giving  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
If,  instead  of  keeping  to  himself  the  reasons  which  make  economy 
necessary,  he  had  condescended  to  share  them  with  his  wife — if 
he  had  made  her  acquainted  with  the  exact  facts  as  to  his  income, 
and  arranged  with  her  the  proportion  of  it  which  they  can  afford 
to  spend  on  this  or  that  object — he  would  have  secured  a  willing, 
nay,  an  eager,  steward  of  his  property  in  the  very  person  who,  on 
the  other  system,  is  the  worst  enemy  to  its  preservation ;  and  the 
chances  are  that,  instead  of  having  to  exercise  an  inefficient 
scrutiny  over  his  wife’s  personal  expenditure,  he  would  rather 
have  had  to  take  care  that  it  was  large  enough.  We  assume,  of 
course,  that  the  young  lady  thus  entrusted  with  the  purse-strings 
will  he  possessed  of  ordinary  good  sense.  Otherwise  she  might 
imitate  the  bride  who  apportioned  an  income  of  400Z.  a-year,  by 
allowing  100 1.  for  rent,  100Z.  for  her  own  clothes,  and  100Z.  for 
her  husband’s,  and  then  added  triumphantly,  “  and  you  know  we 
can’t  eat  100Z.” 

But  the  ideal  husband  whom  we  are  describing  will  also  have 
steered  clear  of  somepopular  errors  as  to  what  constitutes  feminine  ex¬ 
travagance.  According  to  some  theorists — chiefly,  curiously  enough, 
to  be  found  amongst  women — the  opportunities  for  economy  are  to 
be  looked  for  exclusively  on  the  wife’s  side.  The  husband’s  require¬ 
ments,  being  usually  of  a  substantial  and  material  sort,  are  all  to  be 
provided  for ;  but  any  outlay  which  has  for  its  object  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  wife’s  tastes,  which  will  probably  be  of  a  lighter  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  more  sentimental  kind,  must  he  carefully  kept  in 
check  or,  by  preference,  dispensed  with  altogether.  No  doubt  this 
mistake  has  been  in  a  measure  fostered  by  the  language  of  ordinary 
life.  People  speak  of  an  extravagant  wife  as  squandering  her 
husband’s  money  ;  of  an  extravagant  husband,  unless  he  happens 
to  have  married  an  heiress,  as  merely  squandering  his  own  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  true  method  of  regarding  the  income  as  a  joint  fund, 
in  the  distribution  of  which  both  parties  have  an  equal  interest,  too 
often  drops  out  of  notice.  When  this  idea  is  restored  to  its  proper 
place,  the  wife’s  wishes  and  tastes  will  obviously  have  as  fair  a 
claim  to  he  consulted  as  the  husband’s.  Nay,  in  many  of  the 
details  of  living  they  should  even  have  priority  of  consideration, 
owing  to  the  far  greater  degree  in  which  the  wife  must  depend 
for  happiness,  or  at  least  for  comfort,  on  the  congeniality  of  her 
surroundings.  So  much  of  her  life  is  spent  at  home,  that  all 
questions  connected  with  home  are  immeasurably  more  im¬ 
portant  to  her  than  they  can  he  to  the  husband,  who  probably 
goes  out  directly  after  breakfast  and  only  comes  back  in  time 
for  dinner.  Consequently,  in  all  points  connected  with  the 
choice  of  a  house — its  situation,  its  arrangement,  its  furniture — 
a  wife’s  wishes  ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight ;  and  if  money 
is  saved  on  these  points  rather  than  on  others,  because  on  these 
the  husband  feels  indifferent,  it  is  simply  saved  unfairly.  The 
sacrifice  is  not  shared,  as  it  ought  to  be,  proportionately  between 
the  two.  There  was  a  novel  published  last  year  in  which  the 
story  turned  a  good  deal  upon  a  question  of  this  kind.  The  hero 
marries  a  fashionable  young  lady,  and  then  brings  her  home  to  a 
dull  old  house  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  which  has  been  newly  papered  and  furnished  under  his 
mother’s  superintendence,  without  any  reference  to  the  tastes  of 
the  bride.  Of  course  a  girl  whose  eyes  have  been  always  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  different  class  of  objects  finds  herself  miserable  in  such 
a  home,  hut  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  author  that  it  is  his 
hero’s  fault  that  she  does  so.  And  there  are  numbers  of  people — 
especially,  as  we  have  already  said,  among  women — to  whom  such 
a  conclusion,  natural  and  reasonable  as  it  is,  never  would  occur. 
They  would  hold  that,  as  the  house  happened  to  he  conveniently 
placed  for  the  husband’s  purpose,  and  as  he  saw  no  defects  in  its 
fitting-up,  or  experienced  no  discomfort  from  them  if  he  did  see 
them,  the  wife  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  adapt  herself  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  her  husband  to  make  her 
mode  of  life  less  distasteful  would  be  treated  as  a  weak  concession 
to  her  extravagant  propensities.  In  a  novel,  of  course,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  can  be  got  over  by  an  opportune  accession  of  fortune,  but  in 
the  region  of  fact  such  a  commencement  of  married  life  would 
probably  have  laid  the  foundation  of  years  of  unhappiness.  There 
are  sacrifices  enough  to  be  encountered  by  a  woman  who  marries  a 
poor  man  without  her  husband  taking  any  steps  to  add  to  their 
number,  and  he  can  hit  on  no  surer  mode  of  doing  so  than  a 
devotion  to  an  apparent  economy  which  is  at  once  unreasoning 
and  unjust. 


VACATION  LITERATURE. 

milE  obstinacy  with  which  things  in  general  refuse  to  happen 
-L  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  is  a  well-known  pheno¬ 
menon.  Every  newspaper  is  driven  to  expedients  of  more  or  less 
ingenuity  to  fill  its  columns.  There  may  have  been  a  golden  age 
of  simplicity,  when  people  who  had  nothing  to  say  said  nothing, 
and  when  a  newspaper — if  newspapers  had  then  existed — might 
have  ceased  to  appear  till  news  accumulated,  or  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  with  partially-filled  columns.  That  age  is  long  past ;  the 
tale  of  bricks  has  to  be  delivered  with  or  without  straw ;  the  table 
bas  to  be  spread,  and,  if  the  cook  has  no  proper  supplies,  he  must 
show  his  skill  by  making  salad  out  of  nettles,  or  beefsteaks  out  oi 
shoe-leather.  The  naive  devices  of  an  earlier  age  are  worn  out; 
the  gigantic  gooseberry  and  the  immured  toad  have  become 
nearly  extinct ;  they  are  to  tbe  more  refined  devices  of  the  pre- 
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day  wliat  the  flint  implements  of  the  kjokkenmod  dings  are  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield.  The  periodical  famine  still  sets 
in  annually,  hut  its  hardships  are  surmounted  without  resorting 
to  the  extreme  expedients  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  just 
passed  through  such  a  time  of  difficulty.  Cattle,  indeed,  have 
lately  been  dying  with  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
To  the  non-agricultural  part  of  the  public,  the  details  are  perhaps 
not  very  inviting;  they  tend  rather  to  diminish  the  comfort 
with  which  every  well-regulated  mind  is  affected  at  the  prospect 
of  dinner.  Still  the  details  are  undoubtedly  worth  recording; 
and  though  an  unreasonable  reader  may  complain  that  he  has 
been  defrauded  of  a  certain  amount  of  entertainment,  he  cannot 
deny  that  its  place  has  been  filled  by  information  very  “  valuable 
to  those  whom  it  may  concern.”  Providence  has  thus  supplied 
rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  raw  material  for  news¬ 
mongers,  and  Government  has  lately  done  its  best  to  keep  them 
.at  work  by  its  well-timed  descent  upon  the  Fenians.  On  the 
other  hand,  wars  have  been  shamefully  scarce  ;  and,  though  there 
has  been  a  fair  crop  of  murders,  there  has  hardly  been  one 
marked  enough  to  rise  to  the  first  rank  as  a  sensational  perform¬ 
ance.  We  should,  therefore,  be  grateful  for  any  attempt  to  fill  up 
the  gap :  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  too  scrutinizing,  or  to  look 
•our  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  if  he  makes  a  tolerably  respectable 
show. 

We  must,  however,  add  that,  after  making  eveiy  allowance  for 
the  difficulty  of  the  occasion,  our  patience  has  been  rather  sorely 
tried.  The  Times  has  invented  an  expedient  which  most  of  the 
daily  papers  have  imitated,  though  to  our  mind  it  is  one  scarcely 
worthy  of  its  position.  We  could  have  made  a  shift  with  some¬ 
thing  inferior  to  its  usual  brew,  but  we  can  scarcely  put  up 
with  such  very  small  beer  as  the  leading  journal  has  been 
serving  out  to  us.  We  have  been  treated  to  a  series  of  letters 
from  such  little-known  places  as  Baden-Baden,  Interlaken,  and 
the  Ghemmi.  They  contain  the  sort  of  information  generally 
set  forth  in  Bradshaw’s  Continental  Guide  eked  out  by  the 
matter  of  which  a  young  traveller  composes  his  journal.  They 
tell  us  nothing  new,  nor  exciting,  nor  important.  They  would 
.serve  very  well  for  the  letterpress  of  a  book  (say)  of  illustrations 
of  Swiss  scenery,  chiefly  because  no  one  is  ever  expected  to  read 
the  letterpress  of  such  books ;  but  why  columns  of  the  Times 
should  be  filled  by  them,  as  though  they  were  important  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  social  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  or  on  the 
policy  of  Count  Bismark  or  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  principles  which  were 
illustrated  during  the  cotton  famine.  Some  one  was  always  observing 
that,  as  there  was  a  great  want  of  a  cheap  and  widely-spread  plant, 
it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Providence  had  somewhere 
provided  it ;  he  therefore  pitched  upon  the  first  very  common 
species  he  could  find — upon  grass,  or  heather,  or  seaweed — and 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  substitute  for  cotton.  The 
Times  observed  a  great  demand  for  some  staple  of  which  its 
columns  might  be  composed,  and  hastily  seized  upon  the  first 
product  which  it  found  growing  in  great  abundance.  Now  it  is 
well-known  that,  by  a  happy  arrangement,  the  very  season  which 
is  so  barren  in  news  of  the  ordinary  type  is  singularly  productive 
of  a  certain  class  of  literature.  This  is  the  period  at  which 
marvellous  letters  are  thrown  off  by  young  ladies,  to  strike  male 
observers  with  unqualified  surprise.  A  weary  male  traveller  in 
the  Alps  or  on  the  Rhine  generally  seeks  for  consolation  in  laziness 
qualified  by  a  cigar.  His  female  companion,  cut  off  from  this  source 
of  enjoyment,  seeks  compensation  in  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
sheets  of  innumerable  epistles.  She  tells,  we  presume — for  we 
do  not  venture  to  speak  confidently  of  such  mysteries— how  she 
went  to  a  table  dhote,  and  what  friends  she  met  there,  and  how 
they  were  dressed,  and  what  they  said,  and  where  they  were 
going  to  next,  and  where  they  had  come  from,  and  what  those 
people  looked  like  whom  she  did  not  know,  and  how  they  were 
dressed,  and  so  on,  until  the  fourth  page  has  received  its  second  or 
third  layer  of  crossing.  This,  we  say,  is  what  we  presume  to  be 
the  contents  of  such  letters,  partly  because  we  do  not  know  what 
.  else  they  can  contain,  and  partly  because  we  have  been  describing 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  letters  in  the  Times.  Now,  if  our  con¬ 
jecture  is  correct,  these  letters  owe  their  origin  to  the  ingenious 
device  of  utilizing  the  great  crop  of  epistolary  literature  which 
grows  so  freely  about  this  season  of  the  year,  and  transplanting 
some  of  it  bodily  into  the  columns  of  the  Times.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  substitutes  for  cotton,  something 
more  is  wanting  than  mere  abundance.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
peaches  when  they  are  in  season,  but  we  don’t  want  to  have 
potatoes  substituted  for  them  when  they  are  out.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  who  recounts  at  full  length  his  journey  up  the  Rhine, 
and  by  Lucerne  to  Interlaken,  and  from  Interlaken  over  the  | 
Ghemmi,  presumes  a  little  too  far.  We  really  do  not  care 
to  hear  who  was  the  gentleman  who  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
next  to  him  at  dinner,  nor  what  he  supposed  the  gentleman 
to  be  who  sat  six  places  off.  His  speculations  on  these 
subjects  are  very  much  what  occur  to  every  one  who  sits 
down  at  a  table  d'hote;  but  then  every  one  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  write  down  his  speculations  at  the  utmost  length, 
and  send  them  off  to  be  published  in  the  papers.  Still  more 
singular  is  it  that  a  column  of  the  Times  should  be  devoted  to 
clearing  up  a  delusion  into  which  the  correspondent  had  fallen 
some  months  ago,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  It  seems  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
melancholy  death  of  a  lady  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  on  the  Schilt-  j 
horn  had  happened  near  Interlaken.  He  says  that  he  read  every-  1 


!  thing  that  was  written  about  it,  and  examined  all  the  maps,  and 
was  still  under  the  impression  that  it  had  happened  near  Inter¬ 
laken.  Plow  it  came  to  pass  that  his  geographical  knowledge 
i  was  so  imperfect  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture,  even  if  we  took 
i  any  interest  in  the  question.  However,  he  has  at  length 
discovered,  what  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  most  hacknied 
part  of  Switzerland  might  have  taught  him,  that  it  happened  a 
|  long  way  from  Interlaken.  "Whereupon,  after  repeating  the 
J  melancholy  story  at  full  length,  he  congratulates  himself  on 
j  having  triumphantly  removed  from  Interlaken  a  bad  association, 
j  which  never  existed  except  in  his  own  mind,  with  the  air  of 
j  a  public-spirited  benefactor  to  the  town ;  and  he  is  the  more 
j  triumphant  because  two  accidents  have  happened  at  Interlaken 
within  fifteen  years,  and  another  one  somewhere  else.  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  say  that  a  dinner  had  been  a  very  good  dinner,  but  that  it 
j  wasn’t  a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to.  This  worthy  gentleman’s  reflec¬ 
tions  may  be  very  consoling  to  himself,  but  they  are  scarcely  so 
i  admirable  that  the  attention  of  all  the  readers  of  the  Times  need  be 
|  called  to  them.  We  should  add,  however,  in  justice  to  him,  that 
J  this  very  monotonous  matter  is  diversified  by  occasional  flashes  of 
fine  writing  of  the  type  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  rather  contagious 
amongst  Alpine  travellers.  Few  people  can  get  fairly  clear  of 
snow-mountains  without  indulging  in  a  little  bit  of  what  is 
known  as  “word-painting,”  that  is,  emitting  incoherent  masses' of 
metaphorical  bombast.  The  illumination  of  the  Giesbach  water¬ 
fall  is,  however,  rather  a  small  excuse  for  such  an  ebullition. 

The  “  Special  Correspondents  ”  of  other  papers  have  generally 
confined  themselves  to  still  less  ambitious  themes.  They  have 
gone  down  the  Thames  to  Herne  Bay.  They  have  moralized  upon 
Goodwin  Sands.  Tremendous  bursts  of  eloquence  upon  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  shipwrecks  have  happened  there  have  been  well 
contrasted  with  descriptions  of  games  of  cricket  played  by  uncon¬ 
scious  youths  upon  the  terrible  sands  themselves.  Then  we  have  a 
description  of  a  place  cunningly  masked  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Wardenborough,  with  appropriate  remarks  upon  Ethiopian  sere- 
naders ;  or  excursions  to  Scarborough,  and  elaborate  reports  of  con¬ 
versations  with  the  keeper  of  bathing-machines  at  that  place,  who, 
singular  to  relate,  is  a  Yorkshireman,  and  thinks  it  hard  that  he 
should  not  be  better  off  in  his  old  age.  Becky  Sharpe  observed  that 
she  had  no  liking  for  bread  and.  butter,  and  we  were  always 
inclined  to  agree  with  her;  but  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
British  public  is  developing  the  contrary  taste.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  efforts  of  their  caterers,  people  are  pleased  by  hearing  the 
most  commonplace  things  described  in  the  most  commonplace 
way.  There  are  different  classes  of  photographs  exhibited  in  the 
shop-windows ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  attraction 
exercised  by  some  of  them,  but  others  appeal  to  a  singular  passion 
for  seeing  an  accurate  representation  of  the  most  prosaic  scenes 
conceivable.  A  picture  of  a  street,  or  an  omnibus,  or  a  shop- 
window  appears  to  be  interesting  simply  because  it  is  a  picture  of 
what  every  one  sees  every  day  of  his  life.  People  find  that 
they  have  afforded  a  subject  for  art  without  knowing  it,  as  they 
have  been  talking  prose  without  knowing  it.  It  may  be  hard  to 
say  why  this  should  give  any  particular  pleasure,  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  due  to  the  force  of  con¬ 
trast.  A  French  novelist  sometimes  gets  tired  of  exciting 
interest  by  showing  how  all  his  characters  are  related  to  different 
actual  or  intended  breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment.  He 
describes  domestic  life  by  way  of  variety,  and  is  content  with 
telling  a  story  about  a  good  young  man  marrying  a  good  young 
woman,  and  living  very  happily  ever  after.  When  we  are 
tired  of  sensation  novels,  we  can  sometimes  read  with  pleasure 
novels  from  which  the  sensation  element  has  been  carefully 
omitted.  In  the  same  way,  after  being  accustomed  to  very 
highly-spiced  food,  which  has  been  set  before  us  for  some 
time,  we  are  expected  to  take  pleasure  in  the  most  insipid 
fare.  We  have  no  longer  to  read  of  battles  where  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men  lose  their  lives,  nor  of  debates  upon  which  the  fate 
of  Ministers,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  fate  of  empires,  depend. 
We  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  pleased  to  hear  how  a  Special 
Correspondent  would  have  missed  a  train  if  he  had  been  five 
■  minutes  later,  but  how,  as  he  happened  to  be  just  in  time,  he  went 
through  the  remarkable  operation  of  buying  a  ticket  and  sitting 
opposite  a  gentleman  who  is  elaborately  described  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him. 

It  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  complain  of  such  simple  tastes, 
if  they  could  be  shown  actually  to  exist.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  offer  one  obvious  criticism  upon  the 
efforts  made  to  supply  them.  The  highest  art  may  no  doubt  be 
exhibited  in  describing  the  most  ordinary  things,  but  a  description 
of  ordinary  things  scarcely  gives  a  man  a  claim  to  be  an  artist. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  test  of  the  greatest  skill,  and  therefore 
implies  the  possession  of  very  rare  abilities,  to  touch  upon  common¬ 
place  affairs  without  becoming  dull.  Charles  Lamb  was  able  to 
write  an  inimitably  graceful  essay  upon  roast  sucking  pig ;  but  if  a 
hundred  Special  Correspondents  were  obliged  to  write  letters  about 
sucking  pigs,  the  probability  is  that  ninety  would  only  succeed  in 
being  vulgar,  and,  of  the  remaining  ten,  nine  would  only  escape 
vulgarity  by  being  hopelessly  dull.  Very  few  men,  however, 
would  venture  to  imitate  graces  which  depend  upon  such  singular 
delicacy  of  style  and  sentiment.  Mr.  Dickens  is  a  more  common 
model  for  imitation,  because  it  is  at  any  rate  easy  to  imitate  his 
faults.  Mr.  Dickens,  however,  though  he  may  sometimes  offend 
our  taste,  is  almost  always  entertaining.  In  the  “  Uncommercial 
Traveller”  he  gave  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ordinary  sights  of  the  streets  or  public-houses  might  be  made 
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amusing.  lie  could  not  see  a  blind  man  led  by  bis  dog,  or  a 
beggar  in  semi-respectable  clothing,  without  catching  the 
really  ludicrous  points  and  bringing  them  out  with  inimi¬ 
table  humour.  Most  of  the  Special  Correspondents  seem  to 
be  steadily  employed  in  trying  to  repeat  the  same  trick, 
or  rather  in  trying  to  do  by  tricks  what  he  did  by  dint  of  a 
genuine  eye  for  character,  and  in  failing  ignominiously.  To 
describe  things  that  everybody  sees  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
what  everybody  has  missed  is  a  literary  feat  of  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  can  only  be  attempted  on  pain  of  becoming  hopelessly 
dull' in  case  of  failure.  We  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  see  this 
new  style  of  newspaper  correspondent  limited  to  his  natural 
sphere.'  Anybody  can  make  an  interesting  description  of  a 
hanging,  because  an  execution  possesses,  after  all,  a  considerable 
element  of  human  interest.  Even  a  tremendous  railway  accident,  or  a 
fearful  case  of  depravity  revealed  in  a  police-court,  is  generally  worth 
reading,  because,  however  vulgar  and  stupid  the  writer  may  be,  he 
has  something  to  write  about.  But  when  he  is  put  to  write  upon 
subjects  in  which  the  whole  interest  must  be  drawn  from  his  own 
resources,  he  is  apt  to  make  a  lamentable  failure.  If  the  present 
practice  continues,  a  man  will  be  qualified  to  write  by  taking  his 
stand  at  Charing  Cross,  noting  down  the  omnibuses  that  pass,  and 
describing  the  passengers  in  each,  and  the  costumes  of  the  passing 
policemen. 

»  - 

A  WEEK  AMONG  THE  WENDS. 

TILL  within  the  last  century  or  two,  the  Slaves  were  the 
most  unlucky  people  in  Europe,  unless  the  Celts  chose  to 
dispute  the  place  with  them.  And,  if  in  later  times  a  Slavonic 
Power  has  grown  up  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  become  the  terror 
of  Europe,  it  has  been  mainly  at  the  expense  of  another  Slavonic 
Power  that  it  has  grown  up.  Poland,  a  Slavonic  nation  which  had 
fairly  worked  itself  into  the  general  system  of  Western  Europe, 
has  given  way  to  Russia,  a  Slavonic  nation  whose  original 
civilization  came  from  another  quarter,  and  which  has-  never 
quite  got  rid  of  elements  derived  from  its  Mongol  conquerors. 
This  can  hardly  be  called  a  real  advance  for  the  Slavonic 
race  in  general.  A  Bohemian  or  Lusatian  Slave  can  hardly 
have  more  interest  in  the  advance  of  Slavonic  Russia  than 
an  Irishman  or  a  Welshman  can  have  in  the  advance  of  Celtic 
France.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  great  things  may  be  in 
store  for  those  other  Eastern  Slaves  who  are  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turk.  But  within  the  limits  of  Western,  Latin,  and 
Teutonic  Europe,  no  race  has  been  so  unlucky.  It  has  died  away 
almost  as  completely  as  the  Celt,  and  it  has  not  left  the  same 
memories  behind  it.  No  Slavonic  Arthur  has  ever  awakened  the 
sympathies  of  singers  and  hearers  of  another  race.  The  Celt  and 
the  Slave,  indeed,  occupy  positions  exactly  analogous  in  the  history 
of  the  insular  and  the  continental  Teutons.  Germany  has  both 
its  Wales  and  its  Cornwall.  It  has  its  exact  parallel  to  those 
Celtic  Kings  of  Scotland  who  gradually  became  English  in  speech 
and  manners.  Slavonic  princes  still  reign  over  Slavonic  subjects, 
while,  alike  among  princes  and  subjects,  not  a  word  of  then- 
ancient  language  remains  intelligible. 

The  parallel  to  Wales  in  Germany  is  of  course  to  be  found  in 
those  small  districts  in  the  central  East  where  a  Slavonic  speech 
still  lingers  on.  These  districts  are,  however,  very  small — smaller 
beyond  comparison  than  the  Celtic  districts  of  Britain,  smaller 
even  than  the  much  smaller  Celtic  districts  of  France.  If  indeed 
we  count,  as  politically  we  must  count,  Bohemia  for  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  again,  if  we  add  those  provinces  which,  once  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  are  now  under  the  sceptre  of  Prussia, 
the  Slavonic  element  in  Germany  may  be  greatly  extended,  and 
it  would  probably  be  proportionally  larger — certainly  it  would  be 
far  more  important — than  the  Celtic  element  in  Britain.  But  the 
very  importance  of  the  Slavonic  element  in  these  districts  hinders 
us  from  looking  on  them  as  properly  parts  of  Germany,  just  as  we 
do  not  look  on  Wales  as  exactly  part  of  England.  But  there  is  a 
larger  district  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  analogous  to  Cornwall — or 
rather  to  the  whole  region  of  West-Wales,  namely  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  part  of  Somerset — which  is  now  thoroughly  German 
in  speech  and  feeling,  but  which  has  only  become  so  by  the 
gradual  adoption  of  German  speech  and  feeling  by  men  of  another 
race. 

That  all  Eastern  Germany — everything  beyond  the  Elbe  and 
some  things  on  this  side  of  the  Elbe — has  been  gradually  conquered 
from  the  Slaves  and  gradually  Germanized,  admits  of  no  doubt. 
If  there  is  any  exception,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Western  Holstein, 
the  Transallnana  Saxonia  of  Eginhard,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  Saxon  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  Whether  any  part  of 
the  region  of  which  we  speak  was  Teutonic  at  any  time  before  the 
great  migration,  is  another  question.  In  any  case,  historically,  it 
is  a  Slavonic  country  gradually  Teutonized.  The  Marks  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  Meissen,  that  is,  the  modern  Kingdoms  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  were  German  outposts  against  the  Slave,  just  as  the  Mark 
of  Austria  to  the  south  of  them  was  a  German  outpost  against 
the  Magyar.  In  all  these  districts  German  dynasties  were  settled, 
which  gradually  grew  mighty  at  the  expense  of  their  Slavonic 
neighbours.  But  to  the  south  of  them  the  Dukes  (afterwards 
Kings)  of  Bohemia  found  it  expedient  to  become  vassals  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  the  north  of  them  the  Wendish  princes 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  not  only  became  vassals  of  the 
Empire,  but  became  German  princes,  hardly  to  be  distinguished, 
except  by  the  retention  of  some  Slavonic  names  in  their  families, 
from  other  German  princes.  The  Pomeranian  Dukes  died 


out  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  their  dominions,  after 
some  shiftings,  are  now  united  under  the  Prussian  crown.  But 
the  Mecklenburg  Dukes  still  survive,  one  of  the  oldest  dynasties 
in  Europe,  and  the  only  true  Slavonic  dynasty  remaining.  There 
are  things  in  Mecklenburg  which  might  well  be  improved.  The 
right  of  the  cudgel,  however  mildly  exercised,  is  hardly  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  and  one  cannot  say  much  for  a  Grand  Duke  who  grants  a 
Constitution  and  then  withdraws  it.  Still  such  a  Grand  Duke  is  - 
at  least  more  straightforward  than  a  King  who  professes  to  retain  a 
Constitution  and  tramples  it  under  foot.  Altogether,  Prussia  must 
greatly  mend  her  manners  before  we  can  wish  to  see  Mecklenburg 
going  the  way  of  Pomerania. 

We  must  first  remark  that  in  this  thoroughly  Slavonic  country, 
a  Wendish  people  governed  by  Wendish  princes,  the  old 
Wendish  tongue  has  altogether  died  out.  We  have  heard 
that  it  died  out,  as  Cornish  is  said  to  have  died  out,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century.  The  exact  time  of  its  ex¬ 
tinction  we  have  no  means  of  fixing,  and  it  would  probably 
be  hard  to  fix  it  in  the  country  itself.  But  at  any  rate  it 
is  gone  now,  and  for  ages  past  it  could  have  existed  only  as  the 
speech  of  the  peasantry.  The  Wends  have  left  their  immediate 
traces  only  in  such  records  as  a  “  Wendenstrasse”  at  Rostock;  and 
even  at  Liineburg,  and  west  of  the  Elbe,  out  of  the  Duchy,  we  find 
a  “  Wendisches  JJorf.”  So,  in  the  old  town  of  Kidwelly  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  there  was  an  “  Englishry,”  a  “  Welshry,”  and  a 
“Eoreignry.”  The  Wends  at  Rostock  and  the  Welsh  at  Kidwelly 
were  clearly  distinct  and  inferior  race>,  living  under  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  German  and  English  burghers.  The  surname  “  Wendt  ”  too 
occurs,  balancing  the  Welshes,  Walshes,  and  Wallaces  of  England 
and  Scotland.  But  if  Wendish  departed,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say 
that  German  supplanted  it.  German,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word — polite  literary  High-Dutch— is  a  very  modern  importation 
into  those  parts.  In  fact,  Wendish  gave  way  to  a  speech  which  is 
now  going  the  way  of  Wendish,  which  is  still  the  speech  of  the 
people,  but  which  is  banished  from  literary  composition  and  polite 
discourse.  The  tongue  which  drove  out  the  Wendish  was  the 
true  tongue  of  all  North  Germany,  call  it  Platt-Deutsch,  Nieder- 
Deutsch,  Saxon,  or  what  we  will.  All  ancient  inscriptions,  all 
ancient  documents,  are  written  in  it ;  it  is  still  the  speech  of  the 
peasantry  and  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns ;  even  educated 
men  can  sometimes  speak  it  as  well  as  the  High-German ;  and  a. 
generation  back  it  was  still  commonly  used  as  the  home  speech, 
just  as  the  old  Swiss  dialect  of  Iligh-German  still  is.  But  it  is 
clearly  a  doomed  speech.  There  is  a  Platt-Deutsch  novelist  some¬ 
where  in  Mecklenburg,  just  as  there  is  a  Provencal  poet  at  Agen ; 
but  this  sort  of  conscious  and  artificial  preservation  only  proves 
the  more  that  Platt-Deutsch  and  Provencal  alike  ore  doomed 
speeches.  One  cannot  help  regretting  this ;  for,  as  everjr  philo- 
loger  knows  very  well,  this  Platt-Deutsch  is  essentially  the  same 
as  our  own  language.  It  has  lost  both  forms  of  th  ;  otherwise,  in 
all  those  interchanges  of  letters  in  which  English  differs  from 
High-German,  it  agrees  with  English  and  not  with  High-German. 
In  the  most  essential  words  the  likeness  amounts  to  absolute 
identity.  Yet  let  no  one  go  to  Northern  Germany  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  find  this  kindred  speech  mutually  intelligible.  We 
can  answer  from  experiment  that  an  Englishman,  speaking- 
English,  if  he  speaks  only  very  short  and  simple  sentences  and 
carefully  picks  out  his  words  for  the  purpose,  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  a  Platt-Deutschman.  But  there  is  no  reciprocity  in  the 
business.  The  Platt-Deutschman  will  not  answer  in  such  short 
sentences,  and  will  not  carefully  pick  out  his  words.  He  will 
speak  something  the  great  mass  of  which  will,  at  least  to  one 
accustomed  to  High-German,  be  incomparably  harder  to  under¬ 
stand  than  High-German,  but  in  which,  ever  and  anon,  an  atten¬ 
tive  ear  will  catch  a  word  or  two  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
interchangeable  letters  follow  the  English  and  not  the  High- 
German  pattern.  When  a  man  says  “toll”  when  you  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  say  “zahlen,”  it  is  clear  that  you  have  fallen 
in  with  a  brother,  in  however  strang-e  a  disguise.  But  the  effect 
of  the  language  cannot  be  really  j  udged  of  by  one  who  under¬ 
stands  High-German,  because  he  will  unconsciously  assume  High- 
German  as  his  standard.  It  cannot  be  fairly  tried  except  on  some  one 
who  could  compare  it  directly  with  English,  without  thinking  of 
High-German  at  all.  But  where  shall  we  find  any  one  who  com¬ 
bines  the  needful  amount  of  knowledge  with  the  needful  amount 
of  ignorance  ? 

Mecklenburg  is  a  country  rich  in  antiquities  of  all  sorts.  It  is- 
one  of  the  chosen  lands  of  the  primaeval  inquirer.  It  was  a  special 
battle-ground  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  its  treasures  of  this  kind 
have  just  been  thoroughly  ransacked  and  examined  by  the  Swiss 
antiquary,  M.  Morlot,  with  a  view  to  a  forthcoming  work  on  the  subj  ect. 
And  the  Duchy  is  equally  rich  in  mediaeval  remains.  It  abounds  in 
those  large  brick  churches  which  are  so  common  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  which  have  so  marked  a  character  of  their  own. 
And  its  principal  towns  afford  a  contrast  as  instructive  as  that 
between  Soest  and  Paderborn.  Schwerin  is  the  capital,  the 
Residenzstadt ;  and  a  Residenzstadt  it  is,  and  nothing  else.  Schwerin 
has  a  Duke,  and  once  had  a  Bishop  ;  that  gives  you  a  Palace  and 
a  Cathedral,  and  when  you  have  seen  the  Palace  and  the 
Cathedral,  you  have  seen  Schwerin.  The  Bishop  of  Schwerin 
was  but  a  small  kind  of  Bishop ;  he  was  not  a  Prince,  like 
his  brethren  of  Paderborn  and  Hildesheim ;  the  Bishopric 
being  founded  in  a  land  where  the  native  princes  embraced 
Christianity  and  vassalage,  there  hardly  could  be  a  Prelate 
holding  directly  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  like  sort,  we  do  not 
find  these  Germanized  parts  abounding,  like  the  purely  feutonie 
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lands  further  -west,  in  those  complications  of  territory  and  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  those  towns,  villages,  and  lords  of  single  manors,  who 
acknowledged  no  one  over  them  except  Caesar.  Still,  as  was  often 
the  case  with  Lmxktadte,  towns  subject  to  a  prince,  some  of  the 
towns  of  Mecklenburg  practically  differed  little  from  Ri  uhstcidte, 
cities  holding  directly  of  the  Emperor.  Wismar  and  Rostock, 
for  instance,  were  independent  enough  to  become  members  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  A  mere  glance  at  these  towns  shows 
that  their  history  was  something  wholly  different  from  that  of 
Schwerin.  At  Schwerin  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  any 
life  in  the  people ;  the  first  glimpse  sets  before  us  the  Prince 
and  the  Bishop  as  the  only  two  elements,  and  of  these  the  Prince 
as  decidedly  predominating  over  the  Bishop.  Schwerin  Cathedral 
is  a  fine  building  in  its  way,  one  of  the  large  brick  churches  of  the 
district ;  but,  even  if  perfect,  it  would  hardly  have  equalled  some 
of  the  great  parish  churches  of  the  merchant  towns,  while  now,  with 
its  single  tower  ludicrously  incomplete,  it  falls  distinctly  beneath 
them.  Schwerin,  seated  between  its  lakes,  with  one  of  them 
made  into  a  sort  of  miniature  of  the  Alsterdanim  at  Hamburg,  is  a 
pretty  toy  enough,  but  it  is  a  mere  toy  and  nothing  else.  Very 
different  are  Wismar  and  Rostock,  with  their  walls,  their  gates, 
then-  council-houses,  their  stately  parish  churches,  the  richly- 
adorned  dwellings  of  their  free  and  wealthy  citizens.  At  Rostock, 
too,  we  distinctly  see  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  modern  life  and 
prosperity,  as  well  as  of  ancient.  The  town  lies  well,  on  a  beautiful 
fiord  of  the  Baltic,  the  estuary  of  the  Warnow,  if  one  may  speak 
of  an  estuary  in  a  sea  where  there  are  no  tides.  The  town  walls 
are,  as  usual,  made  into  walks,  and  the  walks  are  laid  out  with 
even  more  taste  and  elegance  than  usual.  Four  large  brick  churches, 
all  of  them  worthy  of  study,  and  two  of  them,  St.  James  and  St. 
Mary’s,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  one 
Cathedral  at  Schwerin.  St.  Mary’s  in  short  is,  after  the  Liibeck 
churches,  one  of  those  best  worth  studying  in  all  North  Germany. 
The  Rathhaus  is  irretrievably  spoiled,  but  in  strictly  domestic 
architecture  Rostock  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  Liibeck. 
Altogether,  Rostock,  little  known  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  towns  in  Europe.  And  a  few  miles  from  it  is  a  spot  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  an  interest  of  its  own  as  the  chosen  resting- 
place  of  an  ancient  dynasty.  This  is  the  conventual  church  of  Do- 
beran,  a  monastery  founded  by  the  first  Christian  Duke  Pribislav, 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  church  itself,  a  noble  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  fourteenth,  with  its  untouched  altars  and  pictures  and 
images,  and  the  tombs  of  a  long  line  of  ancient  princes,  is  one  of 
those  places  which,  once  seen,  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Like 
many  other  Lutheran  churches,  its  ornaments  are  of  a  kind  the 
sight  of  which  would  make  Mr.  Whalley  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  rush  straightway  into  the  Baltic,  tearing  their  hair  and 
rending  their  garments.  And  by  the  tomb  of  the  “  Christliche 
Stammvater  ”  of  the  one  Slavonic  dynasty  in  Europe,  we  cannot, 
whatever  far-seeing  policy  may  do  elsewhere,  wish  to  see  the  rule 
of  Bismark  extended  over  the  ancient  Dukedom  of  Mecklenburg. 


THE  AYLESBURY  PASTORAL. 

milE  pastoral  effusions  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  annually  soothes 
the  ears  and  exhilarates  the  minds  of  his  Buckingham  Mopsus 
and  Menalcas — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Trumper  and  Mr.  Treadwell — are 
a  forcible  illustration  of  the  sarcastic  critic’s  dictum  that  “  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swains  might  be  com¬ 
posed  with  little  difficulty,  because  the  conversation  of  shepherds 
excludes  profound  or  refined  sentiment.”  The  Aylesbury  Georgic 
is  always  a  masterpiece  of  this  artificial  style  of  composition.  The 
character  of  the  fine  gentleman  roaming  through  Arcadia  is 
played  to  perfection.  We  know  that  we  are  listening  to  a 
purely  imaginary  swain.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  crook  disposed  artis¬ 
tically  at  his  feet,  running  his  lips  along  the  pipes  of  Pan,  warbling 
his  Doric  lay  and  “  twitching  his  mantle  blue,”  still  never  deludes 
his  listeners.  He  excludes  profound  and  refined  sentiment  most 
successfully,  and  in  his  last  speech  we  cannot  detect  one  of  those 
sonorous  Caucasian  utterances  by  which,  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  he 
is  usually  betrayed.  They  are  replaced  by  little  poetically-worded 
sentiments,  such  as  that  “the  local  feeling  is  the  deepest  and 
most  precious,  as  well  as  the  most  captivating  and  enduring, 
influence  that  can  govern  men.”  Mr.  Disraeli  remembers  the  old 
line — 

Si  canimus  silvas,  silvse  sint  Consule  dignte. 

If  tire  woods  and  meadows  are  to  be  his  theme,  let  it  be 
handled  in  a  style  of  which  a  Privy  Councillor  need  not  be 
ashamed.  Only  we  cannot  help  knowing  all  the  time  that 
it  is  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  not  a  shepherd  or  a  flockmaster, 
who  is  singing  for  our  delight.  And  we  are  all  aware  that  our 
versatile  entertainer  will  to-morrow  be  diverting  us  with  some¬ 
thing  quite  new.  The  blue  mantle  of  the  shepherd  will  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  robe  of  the  professor,  and  we  shall  listen  to  a 
scientific  exposure  of  the  ignorance  and  shallowness  of  the  hetero¬ 
dox  Darwin.  Or  he  may  be  the  life  and  soul  of  a  wedding  break¬ 
fast,  overflowing  with  a  vivacious  and  graceful  enthusiasm.  Or 
he  may  turn  divine,  and  denounce  the  flashiness  of  modem  theo¬ 
logy,  and  make  fierce  jests  about  eternal  punishment.  An  epi- 
thalamium  or  a  georgic,  a  philippic  or  an  Apology  for  religion,  the 
championship  of  sheep  with  long  fleeces  against  sheep  with  short 
fleeces,  of  angels  against  apes — they  are  all  equally  easy  to  him, 
and  equally  enjoyable  by  a  public  with  a  sense  of  humour.  Por 
all  this,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  been  rewarded  as  such  transcendent 
talent  deserved.  Somehow  or  other,  he  has  always  insisted  upon 


talking  to  professional  people  about  their  professions,  and  this  has 
natur  ally  proved  awkward  in  some  respects.  He  went  down  to 
Oxford  to  teach  the  Oxford  residents  a  little  theology.  He  goes 
down  to  Aylesbury  to  teach  the  flockmasters  of  Bucks  how  to 
breed  sheep.  And  he  goes  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
teach  the  public  the  nature  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  the 
propriety  of  supporting  the  government  of  that  sagacious  ruler, 
the  Pope. 

At  length,  however,  a  brighter  day  seems  to  be  dawning.  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  star  is  gradually  ascending,  and  fortune  begins  to  smile 
upon  him.  The  gleam  of  his  triumph  bursts  forth  on  a  sceptical 
world  with  an  overwhelming  and  picturesque  splendour.  The 
first  prize-cup  has  been  given  to  a  cross  between  a  Down  and  a 
Cotswold.  The  carping  Trumpers  are  vanquished,  and  the 
Sadducees  of  the  press  who  have  denied  that  any  resurrection  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  glory  is  possible  are  put  to  ignominious  silence. 
The  course  recommended  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  Buckinghamshire 
flockmasters  has  received  the  august  sanction  and  praise  of  the 
Bucks  Agricultural  Association.  Blessed  is  the  shepherd  who 
putteth  his  trust  in  him,  for  he  shall  have  prize-cups.  Therevilers 
shall  no  more  speak  of  his  pastorals  as 

Lean  and  flashy  songs 

That  grate  on  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Nor  will  Mr.  Henley  repeat  his  gratuitous  sarcasm,  that  he  did  not 
care  to  talk  agriculture  to  farmers,  as  he  thought  they  most  likely 
knew  more  about  it  than  he  did.  It  has  now  been  triumphantly 
shown  that  Mr.  Disraeli  actually  knew  more  about  breeding  sheep 
than  the  professional  Trumpers  and  Treadwells  knew.  Cavillers 
may  say  that  even  the  gentlemen  who  sell  racing  tips  now  and 
then  name  the  winning  horse,  and  that  it  is  only  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  able  to  name  the  winning  sheep. 
But  let  these  ungenerous  insinuations  lie.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear  that 
his  luck  has  turned.  He  has  emerged  from  the  cold  shade  of 
unfulfilled  predictions,  and  hollow  aphorisms,  and  vain  prophecies, 
unheeded  alike  by  the  mortals  who  should  have  attended  to  them 
and  the  gods  who  should  have  executed  them. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  always  had  a  dim  suspicion  that  the 
famous  discourse  about  the  Downs  and  the  Cotswolds  was  a 
tremendous  parable,  thickly  veiled  after  the  Oriental  manner.  The 
words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings  should  never  be  too 
lightly  passed  over.  The  superficial  meaning  may  be  far  less 
valuable  than  that  which  rewards  the  seeker  of  what  lies  hidden 
underneath.  It  requires  us  to  do  no  great  violence  to  words  to 
find,  in  this  prediction  of  success  to  mixed  breeds  of  Downs  and 
Cotswolds,  a  pregnant  political  apologue.  Every  diligent  student 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  writings  and  public  career  is  aware  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  maintained  the  great  principle  of  crossing,  in  all 
departments  of  public  life  alike.  The  fable  of  the  South  Down 
and  the  Cotswold  is  no  doubt  only  a  very  concrete  and  distinct 
way  of  enforcing  it  upon  us.  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  great 
thing  is  to  cross  religion  with  politics.  In  religion,  we  can  only 
get  the  finest  product  by  crossing  Judaism  with  Christianity.  In 
politics,  a  Disraelite  Conservative  is  the  admirable  result  of 
crossing  the  Radical  with  the  Tory.  We  suppose  that  in  politics, 
as  in  sheep-breeding,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  aim  is  to  produce  a  long 
fleece.  That  the  meat  is  coarse  and  stringy  and  juiceless  is  no 
objection  in  his  eyes.  The  fleece  is  the  main  point.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  intermixture  of  politics  and  religion,  for  instance, 
takes  all  the  savour  out  of  the  religion  and  all  the  wholesomeness  out 
of  the  politics.  The  process  covers  the  country  parsons  and  squires 
with  a  fine  long  fleece,  of  which  the  Carlton  agents  diligently  shear 
them  at  the  elections,  and  they  are  left  shivering  in  the  unkind  wind 
of  general  ridicule.  Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves.'  The  defeat 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Oxford  is  as  superb  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  new  method  of  crossing  as  the  prize-cup  at  Aylesbury. 
The  omens  are  plainly  auspicious.  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  old,  judge  from  the  entrails  of  beasts,  but  from 
the  fleeces  of  sheep.  The  success  of  the  beast  which  sprang 
from  a  Down  and  a  Cotswold  is  the  plain  forerunner  of  the 
success  of  the  being  whose  political  nature  springs  from  the  union 
of  an  old  Tory  and  a  new  Radical.  The  prize-cup  which  Mr. 
Disraeli's  pet  lamb  has  carried  off  will  doubtless  stimulate  him  to 
new  efforts  in  the  other  and  larger  sphere  of  his  ambition.  He  i3 
not  by  any  means  the  man  to  rest  on  his  laurels;  and  under  this 
new  and  unexpected  encouragement  to  his  genius  and  foresight,  ha 
will  doubtless  prepare  fresh  schemes  for  political  crosses.  Still, 
we  fear  there  is  one  drop  of  bitterness  even  in  the  prize-cup  which 
appreciative  Bucks  has  awarded  to  the  pattern  sheep  of  his  dreams. 
That  fine  cross  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  attention  these 
many  years,  and  from  which  he  expected  such  admirable  results — - 
the  cross  between  the  Irish  Ultramontane  and  the  English  Con¬ 
servative — has  ended  in  vexation  and  disappointment.  Wise  men 
thought  they  saw  that  a  most  monstrous  birth  would  ensue  from 
such  a  union,  if  it  ever  came  to  be  consummated;  but  Mr.  Disraeli 
knew  that,  in  spite  of  its  monstrous  appearance,  it  would  be  a 
treasure  in  the  way  of  fleece.  The  political  half-breeds  with  the 
strange  creed  that  the  Pope  is  the  only  true  sovereign,  and  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  his  prophet,  were  to  have  carried  him  into  Downing 
Street.  An  imprudent  leader  offended  one  of  the  parties  to  this 
sweet  coalition  by  insisting  that  they  should  remain  muzzled.  So 
the  bubble  burst,  and  the  cross  was  never  effected.  But  the  past 
is  dead,  and  the  shepherd  of  Hughenden,  none  can  doubt,  is 
already  far  on  his  way  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  unheard- 
of  combinations  and  uncouth  alliances. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  touching  remark,  that  the  “local  sentiment  is  the 
deepest  and  most  precious,  as  well  as  the  most  enduring,  influence 
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that  can  govern  men,”  is  quite  up  to  the  usual  mark  of  truth  and 
profundity.  For  instance,  the  influence  which  keeps  a  man  to 
his  native  village  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  is  a  great  deal  more 
precious  than  any  influence  which  makes  him  tight  for  a  principle. 
The  larger  interests  of  our  country  pale  before  the  local  sentiment. 
It  is  a  much  more  precious  thing  for  mankind  that  we  should 
stick  to  Little  Pedlington  than  that  we  should  love  truth.  This  is 
really  exquisite.  It  almost  rises  to  the  distinguished  level  of  a 
philosophic  parish  beadle.  The  Cavaliers  who  fled  with  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  Puritans  who  went  to  America,  and  the  French 
Protestant  refugees  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  all  others  who 
have  placed  religion  or  attachment  to  a  sovereign  before  the 
noble  but  slightly  cat-like  sentiment  of  attachment  to  place, 
have  been  disobeying  the  most  precious  influence  by  which  men 
can  be  governed.  That  famous  race  which  was  driven  from 
Jerusalem,  and,  though  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
still  persistently  looks  to  the  fallen  city  with  unfading  reverence 
and  affection,  is  a  solitary  case  of  the  local  sentiment  being  the 
most  enduring  of  all.  But  even  in  the  instance  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  “  most  precious  ”  gift  which  they  have  contributed  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  interests  of  mankind  has  certainly  not  been  the  local 
sentiment,  unless  Mr.  Disraeli  would  place  even  a  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God  behind  a  belief  in  Little  Pedlington.  However,  any 
sentiment  with  plenty  of  sonorous  superlatives,  and  couched  in  the 
largest  possible  terms,  will  answer  the  purpose.  And  it  is  some 
comfort  to  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  always  avow  such  fan¬ 
tastic  notions.  The  readers  of  Sybil  will  remember  that  in  that 
story  one  Morley  is  made  to  say,  “  Home  is  a  barbarous  idea ; 
home  is  isolation,  therefore  anti-social ;  what  we  want  is  Com¬ 
munity.”  And  yet  the  local  sentiment  is  the  “  most  precious  ” 
influence  that  we  can  foster!  One  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  nominal 
followers  seems  to  think  that  Communism  is  the  right  thing 
after  all.  Nobody  who  had  not  an  amazing  belief  in  Com¬ 
munism  would  venture  to  propose,  as  Lord  Robert  Montagu  has 
just  done  at  Huntingdon,  that  the  nation  should  compensate  the 
farmers  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  murrain.  General  Peel 
fortunately  does  not  think  it  necessary  either  to  pander  to  the  im¬ 
pudent  selfishness  of  the  farmers  who  could  suggest  such  a  demand, 
or  to  mystify  them  by  veiling  unpopular  views  in  a  fog  of  fine 
language.  So  he  told  his  listeners  very  plainly  that  he  would 
strenuously  oppose  any  measure  for  making  the  nation  pay  for  the 
farmer’s  negligence  to  insure.  Happy,  if  they  only  knew  their 
own  good,  are  the  farmers  of  Huntingdon  over  those  of  Bucks,  for 
their  representative  wisely  eschews  both  artificial  pastoral  talk 
and  Brummagem  generalizations.  Mr.  Disraeli  will  perhaps  find 
that  common  sense  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  more  precious  and 
enduring  influence  for  governing  men  than  even  the  local  senti¬ 
ment. 


JUDICIAL  STATISTICS. 

VOLUME  lately  published  of  Judicial  Statistics  furnishes 
some  interesting  information  as  to  the  numbers  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  what  are  called  the  criminal  classes.  It  appears  that, 
previously  to  1861,  all  persons  known  to  have  been  at  any  time 
convicted  were  reckoned  by  the  police  as  belonging  to  these 
classes ;  but  now  such  persons,  if  known  to  have  been  living 
honestly  for  a  year,  are  excluded.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  careless  compilation  of  statistics  which  are  after¬ 
wards  studied  with  perhaps  unnecessary  diligence.  It  is  stated  that 
the  police  have  lately  been  instructed  that  in  making  their  returns 
they  are  not  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  a  person  who  has 
been  once  a  thief  is  a  thief  always,  and  we  are  promised  in  future 
years  “a  more  just  estimate  of  the  actual  numbers  of  habitual 
thieves  and  depredators.” 

If  it  is  difficult  to  define  accurately  a  thief,  it  must  be  much 
more  difficult  to  compile  trustworthy  returns  of  the  numbers  of 
“  prostitutes  ”  and  “  suspected  persons.”  The  volume  of  Judicial 
Statistics  does  not  inform  us,  and  we  will  not  presume  to  offer  an 
opinion,  what  it  is  of  which  the  latter  class  are  suspected.  Is  it  of 
theft,  or  of  prostitution,  or  are  they  “  suspected  of  being  suspect”? 
It  will  occur  to  any  lawyer,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  compilers  of  these  returns,  that  theft  is  a  legal 
crime,  but  prostitution  is  not ;  and  if  statistics  are  intended  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  amuse  a  Social  Science  Congress,  they 
ought  to  be  compiled  with  some  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of 
society.  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  that 
prostitution  is  not  a  legal  crime ;  for,  according  to  law  as  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  if  a  prostitute  lives  alone  in 
lodgings  she  is  safe,  but  if  two  prostitutes  occupy  a  house 
together  that  house  may  be  indicted  as  disorderly.  The  in¬ 
formation  that  in  these  classes  of  prostitutes  and  suspected 
persons  there  is  a  decrease  for  1864  as  compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  years,  might  be  received  with  pleasure  if  it  were  possible 
to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  returns.  But 
when  it  is  stated  that  “  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  a  decrease 
appears  of  706  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1863,”  people 
who  live  in  any  great  town,  and  have  their  eyes  about  them, 
and  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  midnight  meetings,  will 
draw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  a  volume  which 
must  have  cost  something  considerable  for  print  and  paper.  When 
we  read  that  “  the  number  of  suspected  persons  also  shows  a 
decrease,”  the  only  inference  which  we  would  venture  to  draw  is 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  in  the  suspecting  power  of  the  police. 
Besides  the  three  classes  already  mentioned,  “  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,”  and  “vagrants  and  tramps,”  are  also  reckuned  as  criminal. 


Taking  the  totals  of  the  five  classes  for  certain  districts,  results  are 
attained  which  are  curious  if  true.  It  appears  that  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  District — which  includes  an  average  radius  of  fifteen  miles  round 
Charing  Cross,  and  contains  a  population  of  upwards  of  3,000,000 — 
there  are  12,389  of  “criminal  classes,”  of  which  5,689  are 
prostitutes,  so  that  the  total  number  of  thieves,  receivers,  &c.  is 
only  6,700.  This  result  will  not  appear  less  remarkable  on 
observing  that  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  amounted  for  the 
same  year  to  7,33 1,  or  considerably  more  than  one  policeman  for 
every  person  ■who  either  is,  or  is  suspected  to  be,  criminal ;  and  yet 
nobody  is  likely  to  contend  that  these  forces  are  at  all  too 
numerous.  Another  district  is  made  of  certain  “  pleasure  towns,” 
which  are  grouped  together  for  comparison  with  other  groups  of 
towns  which  devote  themselves  to  business.  There  are  seven  of 
these  pleasure  towns,  and  among  them  are  Brighton  and  Scar¬ 
borough.  It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find  that,  according  to  these 
returns,  the  criminal  classes  avail  themselves  extensively  of  medi¬ 
cinal  waters  and  sea-bathing,  so  that  in  a  district  which  comprises 
what  are  called  “  health-resorts,”  these  classes  are  nearly  four 
times  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 
Another  result,  which  shall  be  stated  in  the  compiler’s  words,  is 
that  “  with  regard  to  the  number  of  prostitutes  taken  separately, 
it  is  highest  in  the  commercial  ports  and  lowest  in  the  seats 
of  the  hardware  manufactures.”  The  former  branch  of  this 
statement  is  consistent  with  common  knowledge ;  but  the 
latter  presents  so  much  difficulty  that  it  must  be  considered 
very  fortunate  that  the  Social  Science  Congress  meets  this  year  at 
Sheffield,  where  the  connection  between  knife-grinding-  and  virtue 
may  be  most  conveniently  investigated,  and  where  every  facility 
will  doubtless  be  afforded  for  any  excursions  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  which  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject. 

It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  have  a  taste  for  this  kind  of 
work  cannot  be  content  with  operating  upon  figures  which 
are  certain,  and  not  merely  conjectural.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  in  the  numbers  of  persons  prosecuted  and  per¬ 
sons  convicted  in  a  year,  and  it  is  a  striking  and  unques¬ 
tionable  deduction  from  these  numbers  that  the  proportion  of 
women  convicted  to  women  prosecuted  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  men.  The  proportion  of  women  convicted  to  women 
prosecuted  is  58-1  per  cent.,  whereas  the  proportion  of  men  con¬ 
victed  to  men  prosecuted  is  70 -7  per  cent.,  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  proportions  is  1 2  -6  per  cent.  It  will  probably 
have  been  remarked  by  any  person  who  has  frequented  criminal 
courts,  that  juries  are  not  insensible  to  influences  which  commonly 
operate  upon  other  men,  and  that  acquittals  are  apt  to  occur,  on 
trials  of  women  who  are  young  and  at  all  good-looking,  which 
scarcely  appear  warranted  by  the  evidence.  The  figures  above- 
quoted  refer,  we  believe,  only  to  summary  convictions  before  jus¬ 
tices,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  figures  do  not  overstate  the 
chances  which  women  have  of  escape  on  trials  by  juries.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  force  operating  which  is  likely  to  produce  a  certain 
effect,  and  we  find,  on  examination  of  observed  results,  that  this 
effect  has  been  produced,  not  in  one  year  only,  but  in  every  year 
for  which  returns  appear.  The  difference  between  the  two  pro¬ 
portions — which,  in  1864,  was  12-6  per  cent. — has  in  some  former- 
years  been  as  high  as  1 5  per  cent.,  so  that  it  appears  that  women 
do  not  get  off  on  criminal  trials  quite  as  easily  as  they  used  to  do. 
If  any  person  chooses  to  draw  from  this  observation  the  inference 
that  juries,  or  justices,  have  become  more  intelligent  or  philo¬ 
sophical  or  conscientious,  we  can  only  say  that  conclusions  of 
about  equal  value  are  often  put  forward  with  much  parade  by 
those  who  have  a  passion  for  statistics.  We  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  infer  that  women  aro 
not  as  young  or  not  as  pretty  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  returns  from  the 
civil  Courts,  and  here  we  find  many  particulars  which  are  at  once 
curious  and  credible.  In  the  County  Courts,  95-9  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  given  were  for  the  plaintiff.  This  remarkable  statement 
will  appear  almost  astonishing  when  it  is  added  that,  of  the 
number  of  plaints  entered,  45-6  per  cent  were  settled  out  of  court. 
We  may  assume  that  in  nearly  all  these  settled  cases  the  plaintiff 
got  something  without  having  to  fight  for  it.  In  the  remaining 
54-4  per  cent,  of  plaints  entered,  he  got  by  fighting  what  he 
claimed,  or  part  of  it,  almost  invariably.  One  might  suppose,  after 
reading  these  figures,  that  an  unsuccessful  plaintiff  in  a  County 
Court  would  be  as  rare  a  creature  as  a  dodo,  and  yet  a  specimen  is 
occasionally  met  with.  It  happens,  too,  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  decisions  of  County  Court  cases  have  violently  conflicted 
with  legal  notions,  the  decision  has  been  against  the  plaintiff. 
These  exceptions,  however,  serve  to  show  the  prevalence  of 
the  rule.  If  judges  make  mistakes,  they  are  as  likely  to 
make  them  one  way  as  the  other,  but  there  seems  to  be 
an  influence  at  work  which  counteracts  this  tendency  when  it 
would  otherwise  operate  against  the  plaintiff.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that,  in  spite  of  all  this  encouragement  to  come  into  the 
County  Courts,  “  the  number  of  plaints  entered  continues  to  show 
a  considerable  decrease.”  The  number  in  1864  i-s  less  th^n  the 
average  of  the  five  previous  years  by  8  -7  per  cent.  It  would  he 
difficult  to  say  what  more  the  County  Court  judges  could  do  to 
make  their  courts  popular.  The  advantages  which  they  offer 
become  more  striking  by  observing  that  in  the  courts  at  West¬ 
minster,  where  there  were  1,565  verdicts  for  the  plaintiff)  the 
verdicts  for  the  defendant  and  (which  are  practically ;  the 
same  thing)  nonsuits  were  355,  or  more  than  18  per¬ 
cent.  of  .the  whole  number  tried.  If  we  take  into  account 
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eases  which  have  ended  in  references,  discharge  of  juries,  with¬ 
drawal  of  jurors,  &c.,  it  would  appear  that  the  defendant’s  chance 
of  success  in  the  Superior  Courts  is  considerably  better  than  is  re¬ 
presented  by  this  1 8  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  County  Courts  it 
is  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Considering  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  a  plaintiff  may  choose 
whether  he  will  proceed  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  the  Common 
Pleas,  or  the  Exchequer,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  causes  at  work  to  attract  business  into  one  of  these 
courts  in  preference  to  the  others.  As  each  court  has  five  judges, 
and  all  are  appointed  in  the  same  way,  and  from  the  same 
class,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  average  of  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  courts.  The 
sittings  at  nisi  prius  in  Westminster  and  London  are  ordinarily  held 
by  the  Chief  Judges  of  the  courts,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
plaintiffs  in  London  cases  choose  their  court  witli  some  reference 
to  this  consideration.  In  country  cases  the  trial  takes  place  before 
any  judge  of  any  court  who  happens  to  go  the  circuit  to  which 
the  case  belongs,  and  therefore  any  attempt  to  choose  a 
court  by  reference  to  the  judges  of  it  would  be  useless. 
These  observations  will  show  the  value  of  a  return  of  the 
number  of  cases  entered  for  trial  in  the  three  courts  at  West¬ 
minster,  which  were  respectively  839,  838,  and  824.  The  cases 
entered  for  trial  at  nisi  prius  were  484,  303,  and  535, 
the  last  and  largest  number  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  unfair  inference  from  these  figures  that, 
in  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  choose  the  judge  who  shall  try,  there 
is  no  preference  for  one  court  over  another ;  but,  in  cases  where 
this  is  not  possible,  the  Exchequer  is  preferred  for  some  reason 
other  than  the  character  of  the  judges.  The  same  general  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  Exchequer  is  shown  by  the  numbers  of  writs  of 
summons  issued,  which  were,  in  round  numbers,  for  the  three 
courts  respectively,  34,000,  32,000,  and  46,000.  As  regards 
preference  for  one  court  over  another  where  the  amount  claimed 
is  large,  some  information  is  conveyed  by  the  totals  of  amounts 
recovered  in  trials  at  Westminster,  which  were — for  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  48,000/.;  for  the  Common  Pleas,  70,000 Z. ;  and  for  the 
Exchequer,  42,000/.  These  figures  appear  to  suggest  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  stand  highest  in 
professional  estimation. 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  may  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  cash  and  securities 
paid  and  transferred  into  that  court  in  a  year,  which  was  very 
nearly  2 1,000,000/.  The  number  of  suits  instituted  in  1864  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  number  for  the  five  pre¬ 
ceding  year’s.  The  view  which  the  judges  and  counsel  of  the 
court  take  of  a  change  which  was  supposed  by  its  authors  to  be  an 
improvement  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  the  number 
of  causes  tried  by  the  court  with  juries  was  three  in  a  year.  It 
will  appear,  on  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  Court  of 
Divorce  and  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  that  the  former  enjoys 
an  ever-increasing  popularity,  and  that  the  latter  deserves  all  that 
has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  it.  In  future  volumes  of  this 
series,  the  progress  of  the  important  experiment  of  giving  equitable 
j  urisdiction  to  County  Courts  will  be  recorded.  We  should  re¬ 
ceive  such  volumes  with  greater  satisfaction  if  they  contained  only 
actual,  and  not  imaginary,  statistics. 


SIMONY  SIMPLIFIED. 

T  was  not  too  soon  that  the  Commission  on  Clerical  Sub¬ 
scription  appended  to  its  proposition  about  simony  a  de¬ 
claration  that  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  whole  subject 
urgently  requires  revision.  The  law  of  simony  has  long  been  the 
standing  joke  of  the  legal  profession.  A  clergyman  may  buy  an 
advowson,  but  may  not  buy  the  only  part  of  it  which  most  people 
care  about — the  next  presentation  ;  therefore  a  friend  buys  it  for 
him.  The  patronage  of  a  living  may  not  be  purchased  while  the 
benefice  is  vacant ;  but  an  “  old  life”  may  be  put  in — if  the  "life” 
is  very  old,  and  therefore  presumably  altogether  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  his  duties,  so  much  the  better — and  then  the  sale  can 
proceed  legally.  An  incumbent  in  reversion  may  not  pension  off 
a  decrepit  incumbent ;  so  he  “  insures  his  life  ” — a  queer  misnomer 
— awaits  his  death  in  idleness,  and  the  parish  goes  to  the  dogs  in 
the  inconvenient  interval.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  these  curious  acts  which  the  astuteness  of  solicitors  has 
not  managed  to  evade.  Two  arrangements,  however,  have  until 
lately  baffled  every  effort  of  legal  acumen.  It  is,  or  was  until  the 
other  day,  virtually  impossible  for  two  incumbents  to  effect  an  ex¬ 
change  of  benefices  unless  their  incomes  happened  to  be  equal,  or  for 
an  aged  or  incapable  incumbent  to  retire  upon  a  pension  in  favour 
of  one  more  equal  to  the  performance  of  his  duties.  For  the  latter 
eccentric  provision  of  the  simony  code  there  is  still  no  remedy, 
except  the  unsatisfactory  one  we  have  just  mentioned.  For  the 
former  a  device  has  been  stumbled  upon,  apparently  by  accident, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months. 

Two  incumbents  were  desirous  of  exchanging  benefices.  Each 
of  them  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  other’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  preferment,  and 
the  exchange  was  duly  made.  After  a  time,  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  question  discovered  a  discrepancy  between  the  in¬ 
comings  and  outgoings  of  his  new  benefice  as  they  appeared  to 
him  before  possession  and  as  they  were  found  to  be  afterwards. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  importing  into  the  question  any  impu¬ 
tation  of  designed  misrepresentation.  In  cases  where  (as  here) 


the  income  arises  from  sources  more  or  less  voluntary,  an  incum¬ 
bency,  as  every  one  knows,  may  be  of  much  more  value  to  one 
person  than  another.  A  popular  preacher  will  get  offerings  (from 
slippers  and  hatbands  upwards)  where  a  “  slow  ”  man  will 
get  none.  A  low  Churchman,  again,  will  get  the  aid  of  a  curate 
from  a  Society  which  will  refuse  it  where  the  “Gospel”  is  not 
preached  according  to  its  peculiar  version.  There  are  a  hundred 
ways,  in  short,  in  which  disappointment  and  misunderstanding 
may  arise  consistently  with  the  most  innocent  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  principals.  In  the  case  now  before  us  the  question 
was  carried  into  a  court  of  law.  The  Court — not  unwillingly,  we 
may  be  sure — either  suggested  or  acquiesced  in  a  proposition  to 
refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  In  due  time  the  arbitrator  made  his 
award,  assigning  to  the  poor  gentleman  who  had  had  the  couleur 
de  rose  of  his  future  prospects  so  unpleasantly  washed  out  the 
solatium  of  about  900/.  To  crown  the  story,  the  congregation 
of  the  gentleman  the  accuracy  of  whose  representations  has 
been  thus  corrected  have  liberally  clubbed  together,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  the  sum  in  question — whether  as  a  testimony  of 
their  indignation  at  the  severity  of  the  arbitrator,  or  of  their 
satisfaction  at  the  practical  result  of  the  exchange,  does  not 
appear.  Anyhow,  all  ends  happily.  The  wealthier  of  the  two 
congregations  has  evidently  got  the  article  it  wanted,  in  the  shape 
of  a  popular  preacher ;  the  other  has  in  all  probability  got  a  good 
(if  not  a  worldly-wise)  parish  priest ;  substantial  j  ustice  is  done, 
as  far  as  money  goes,  by  rectifying  the  inequality  of  incomes  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  round  sum  in  cash ;  only  the  law  of  simony,  as  it 
stands,  is  flagrantly  violated  under  the  express  direction  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  supreme  courts  of  law. 

Nothing  need  be  easier  than  to  adapt  the  precedent  to  general 
use.  If,  for  instance,  a  couple  of  incumbents  whose  incomes  are 
respectively  bool,  and  300/.  a  year  want  to  exchange  without  loss 
on  either  side,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  that  the  possesors 
of  the  inferior  benefice  draw  a  slightly  coloured  picture  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  resources ;  raise  the  rent  of  his  glebe  a  good  deal — on 
paper ;  give  credit  to  his  congregation  for  unusual  liberality  in  the 
article  of  offerings  ;  and  indulge  his  fancy  in  a  few  pleasant  fictions 
of  the  kind.  When  the  exchange  is  made,  the  voluntary  victim 
of  these  amiable  delusions  will  bring  an  action  for  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  ;  the  Court  will  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator;  the  latter  will  make 
his  award  in  a  week,  doing  exact  justice  to  both  parties — who  very 
possibly  will  have  agreed  all  along  on  a  sum  to  be  suggested  to 
him  as  mutually  satisfactory.  Solvuntur  risu  tabula  ;  and  the 
annoying  impediments  which  an  antiquated  system  has  long 
imposed  upon  the  Church,  to  the  great  injuiy  of  parishes  and  to 
the  serious  diminution  of  its  influence,  will  be  swept  away  for  good 
and  all. 

Now  undoubtedly  it  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  things  where  popular 
sympathy  goes  along  with  the  evasion  of  the  law.  Moreover,  the 
chances  are  that  a  law  so  commonly  evaded  amidst  general  ap¬ 
plause  is  wrong.  And  a  little  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
simony  laws  will  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  general 
contempt  into  which  they  have  fallen.  When  “livings”  first 
began  to  exist,  they  arose  (as  most  people  know)  out  of  the 
endowment  of  a  church  by  the  owner  of  the  manor.  In 
the  first  instance  probably  the  endowment  was  granted  to  the 
mother-church  or  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  which  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  local  churches  by  a  huge  system  of  peripatetic 
curates.  This  is,  however,  somewhat  problematical  at  best ;  and 
very  early,  at  all  events,  the  endowment  was  vested  in  the  rector 
of  the  parish  church.  Two  elements  were  combined  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  rector.  He  was  endowed  with  certain  property  by  his 
patron,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls  by  his  bishop. 
In  the  antagonism  of  these  two  elements,  and  their  mutual  encroach¬ 
ments,  lies  the  secret  of  half  the  ecclesiastical  squabbles  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  lay  patron  naturally  insisted  on  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  the  spiritual  superior  as  naturally  required  that  everything 
else  should  be  secondary  to  the  cure  of  souls.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Othos  and  Henrys  (whether  German  or  other)  in  respect  to 
bishoprics,  and  the  lay  patrons  everywhere  in  respect  to  benefices, 
pushed  the  rights  of  property  as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  perhaps 
further.  A  king  now  and  then  insisted  on  presenting  whom  he  would, 
and  ordering  his  subject  bishops  to  ordain  or  consecrate  his  favourite 
straightway ;  and  lay  squires  in  their  sphere  no  doubt  imitated  their 
betters.  The  spiritual  element — up  to  Hildebrand’s  time  at 
least — had  more  than  enough  to  do  to  hold  its  own,  and  enforce 
upon  patrons  and  their  presentees  some  sort  of  regard  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  who,  after  all,  were  the  original  object  of  the 
founder’s  munificence.  In  a  happy,  or  unhappy,  hour  the  idea 
occurred  to  some  bright  mediaeval  wit  of  branding  over-greedy 
patrons  and  their  pets  'with  the  odious  charge  of  simony.  In  its 
original  sense,  simony  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  procuring 
of  a  church  benefice  as  St.  Paul  had  with  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  or  the  sale  of  a  lease  by  a  dean  and  chapter.  Strictly, 
simony  means  the  undue  procuring  of  holy  orders  (or,  still  more 
strictly,  of  the  power  of  conferring  them),  and  nothing  else.  That, 
even  in  this  strict  sense,  English  bishops  have  not  been,  one  time 
or  other,  guilty  of  the  crime,  we  are  very  far  from  asserting ;  and  that 
holy  orders  have  often  been  granted,  if  not  for  money,  at  all  events 
from  motives  that  would  not  bear  too  close  scrutiny,  we  venture 
to  take  for  granted.  Simony,  however,  is  a  term  inapplicable 
beyond  these  limits,  and  has  really  as  little  to  do  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  benefice  as  manslaughter  or  arson.  Still  the  name  was 
a  useful  missile,  and  was  discharged  as  mercilessly  at  the  head  of 
an  opponent,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  as  that  of  incon¬ 
tinence  at  a  secular  priest  who  happened  to  be  married.  At  the 
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Reformation  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  until  1 3  Eliz.  In 
the  Act  of  that  year  simoniacal  actions  are  catalogued  with  a 
degree  of  minuteness  which  one  can  only'  account  for  with  the 
help  of  one  clause  in  the  Act — that  which  provides  that,  in  all 
cases  of  simotiiaci  or  simoniace  promoti  (i.e.  clergymen  on  whose 
behalf  any  of  the  things  indicated  had  been  done,  though  without 
their  own  privity),  the  presentation  pro  hac  vice  should  devolve 
upon  the  Crown.  This  Act,  reinforced  at  intervals  by  magnilo¬ 
quent  declarations  such  as  that  of  King  James’s  Canons  and  the 
like,  still  continues  to  be  the  law  of  England,  and  it  is  the  struggle 
of  the  owners  of  this  sort  of  property  against  the  spiritual  absorp¬ 
tion  of  their  rights  that  causes  all  the  unpopularity  of  the  law  as  it 
stands.  Neither  the  spiritual  nor  the  temporal  right  is,  at  preseut, 
adequately  provided  for ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the  squire’s  second 
son,  however  great  a  dunce  or  (within  certain  limits)  scamp  he  may 
be,  is  admitted  with  all  legality  to  the  family  living,  while  the 
common-sense  arrangement  of  an  exchange  between  two  clergy¬ 
men,  or  of  the  retirement  of  an  aged  incumbent  upon  half-pay,  is 
branded  as  hopelessly  simoniacal. 

The  common  sense,  as  we  have  just  said,  of  most  of  these 
arrangements  is  exactly  the  thing  that  enlists  popular  sympathy 
against  the  law  that  forbids  them.  What  can  be  more  sensible — 
we  may  add,  what  is,  in  some  hundreds  of  parishes,  more  imme¬ 
diately  needed  —  than  that  arrangements  of  this  sort  should  be, 
not  only  legalized,  but  encouraged  ?  There  are  hundreds  of 
parishes,  as  we  all  know,  suffering  from  a  malady  which  may  be 
called  ministerial  decrepitude.  The  ministers  themselves  feel  it 
as  acutely  as  their  flocks.  The  old  man  would  resign  if  he  could, 
only  clergymen’s  incomes  are  not  generally  large,  and  resignation 
under  such  circumstances  is  synonymous  with  suicide.  And 
meanwhile  the  proximate  incumbent  is  spending  the  best  of  his 
years  in  dreary  waiting  for  an  old  man’s  death.  Again,  there  are 
many  hundreds  more  in  which,  from  some  accident  or  other,  the 
clergyman  happens  to  be  unpopular.  Very  likely  his  unpopu¬ 
larity  is  much  to  his  credit.  He  has  insisted  upon  some  sani¬ 
tary  or  other  improvement  which  has  set  “  the  sense  of  the 
parish,”  as  interpreted  by  the  oracles  of  the  public-house,  against 
him ;  or  he  has  inveighed  indiscreetly,  yet  honestly,  against  the 
prevailing  sin  of  the  neighbourhood ;  or  he  is  too  learned  a  man 
tor  the  Tony  Lumpkin  of  the  big  house.  Very  likely,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  unpopular  from  some  piece  of  folly  or  other,  unlikely 
to  be  repeated ;  or  from  physical  inability  to  preach  down  the 
local  Stiggins ;  or  from  some  less  creditable  cause  which — however 
he  may  have  repented  of  it — has  fatally  marred  his  usefulness 
where  he  is,  if  he  stays  there  for  ever.  Or,  still  more  probably 
than  all,  he  finds  that  the  haphazard  of  patronage,  as  at  present 
administered,  has  placed  him  in  the  exact  position  in  which  he  is 
most  nearly  useless.  As  things  stand,  or  stood  until  the  notable 
discovery  was  made  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  adver¬ 
tise  for  the  public  benefit,  he  must  remain  where  he  is  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  except  in  the  very  improbable  event  of  his  finding 
an  incumbent  of  his  own  age  willing  to  exchange  with  him,  whose 
income  also  is  a  tolerable  equivalent  to  his  own.  That  so  many 
exchanges  are  actually  made,  at  a  dead  loss  to  the  more  conscien¬ 
tious  of  the  two  parties  to  them,  is  something  little  less  than 
marvellous. 

Again,  as  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  benefices;  can  any  sane 
man  say  why  a  living  may  not  be  bought  when  it  is  vacant,  and  a 
fair  bargain  made,  while  if  the  purchaser  chooses  to  dirty  his 
fingers  with  a  little  speculating  in  “old  lives”  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  ?  or  why  an  advowson  may  be  purchased  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  while  a  presentation  may  not,  except  with  the  help  of  a  little 
•circumlocution  ?  or  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  agreements  to 
purchase,  when  the  incumbent  is  in  articulo  mortis,  have  been  at 
one  time  simony,  at  another  nothing  of  the  sort,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  a  judge?  or  what  is  the  distinction  between  simony 
and  simeony — between  the  unprofitable  investment  of  your  money 
and  the  profitable  investment  of  your  principles  ?  The  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  (and  the  administrators  of  the  law 
feel  that  there  is)  no  moral  question  in  the  matter.  As  some¬ 
body  said  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  simony  is 
a  .mere  invention  of  the  law.  One  man  gets  a  living  because  his 
father  returns  the  borough  member;  another,  because  somebody 
connected  with  him  is  a  friend  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  another, 
because  he  has  a  faculty  for  saying  certain  shibboleths  with  the 
requisite  snuffle ;  another,  because  he  or  his  father  possesses  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  an  unsophisticated  person  to  pick  out  of  all  these  the  one  who 
is,  above  the  rest,  guilty  of  (or  the  victim  of)  simoniacal  practices. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  the  maintainers  of  the  existing  law, 
if  there  are  any,  that  a  patron  is  not  unlimited  in  his  choice  of 
prot&cjes;  that  everybody,  before  he  can  be  presented  to  any  in¬ 
cumbency,  must  have  satisfied  a  bishop  of  his  fitness  for  the  office 
of  the  priesthood,  and  that  he  has  in  all  probability  exercised  it 
in  a  place  of  as  much  importance  as  that  in  which  he  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  officiate  with  the  advantage  of  a  slightly  improved 
income.  And  it  is  forgotten  also  that  the  bishop  has  the  power 
(and  in  one  or  two  notable  instances  has  exerted  it)  of  examining 
the  presentee  before  his  induction  into  the  particular  benefice 
to  which  he  has  been  presented.  This  latter  power  is,  however,  \ 
fettered  by  legal  restrictions  which  make  it  practically  almost 
inoperative,  perhaps  in  a  sort  of  revenge  for  the  simoniacal  difficul¬ 
ties  which  encumber  a  patron  in  the  distribution  of  his  patronage. 
Now  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  has  been  seriously  called  to 
the  subject,  some  sort  of  remedy  for  the  deadlock  of  the  spiritual 


and  temporal  elements  will  possibly  be  attempted.  Would  it  be 
an  entirely  unwise  proceeding  to  adopt  in  this  instance  the  course 
we  are  adopting  in  all  others— to  set  both  bishop  and  patron  free 
from  legal  hindrances,  and  allow  them  both  to  execute  their 
functions  without  impediment ;  the  patron  to  be  free  to  appoint 
whom  he  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  bishop 
to  be  free  to  reject  the  nominee,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the 
Presbytery  of  his  Cathedral,  or  to  that  of  some  other  Diocesan 
Council  ?  People,  at  all  events,  who,  like  James  I.  and  his  friends, 
object  to  the  sale  of  livings  altogether,  will  be  the  last  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  proposal.  Nothing  will  more  certainly  check  this 
sort  of  traffic  than  the  uncertainty  of  its  issuing  in  anythin^  but 
expensive  disappointment. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREECE. 

HE  merits  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom 
were  pointed  out  on  a  recent  occasion  ( Saturday  Heview, 
August  1 9),  but  a  very  inaccurate  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  country  is  governed  will  be  formed  if  the  defects  of  the 
executive  administration  are  overlooked.  Unless  the  ordinary, 
every-day  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  people 
are  carefully  examined,  a  false  impression  concerning  both  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  rulers  and  the  governed  may  very 
easily  be  produced.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  observed  that 
false  explanations  of  the  unanimity  of  the  Greeks,  when  they 
expelled  King  Otho,  have  been  generally  adopted  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  case  is  one  of  considerable  interest  in  the  history 
of  monarchical  government.  King  Otho  reigned  over  the  Greeks 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  They  received  him  on  his  first 
arrival  with  indescribable  enthusiasm  as  the  Saviour  of  their 
country,  and  they  repeated  that  welcome  on  many  occasions  with 
unquestionable  sincerity.  Several  times,  when  his  Government 
was  involved  in  disputes  with  foreign  Powers,  he  was  warmly 
supported  by  his  subjects,  whether  his  difference  was  with 
England,  France,  Russia,  or  Turkey ;  for  with  all  these  he  con¬ 
trived  to  have  disputes,  and  in  general  so  conducted  them  as  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  Foreigners  were  therefore  justified  in  believing  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  some 
German  diplomatists  have  not  yet  recovered  from  their  surprise  at 
the  unanimity  of  the  Greeks  in  driving  him  from  a  throne  which 
a  European  treaty  had  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Bavaria. 
Yet  the  explanation  may  be  easily  found  by  those  who  perceive 
that  the  political  classes  of  Athens  do  not  represent  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  liberated  Greece,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Athenian  press 
and  of  Athenian  society  does  not  express  the  feelings  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

The  nature  of  the  executive  administration  as  it  was  formed 
during  King  Otho’s  reign  must  be  taken  into  account  in  order 
to  understand  clearly  both  the  causes  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  hostility  to  Kiug  Otho,  and  the  causes  that  have 
prevented  the  revolution  of  1862  from  reforming  the  vices  of  the 
Government,  while  it  succeeded  in  improving  the  political  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  State.  The  Greeks  acknowledge  their  failure,  and 
own  that  they  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to  eradicate  the 
generally  recognised  defects  and  the  wide-spread  corruption  of 
their  central  administration.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  King 
Otho  was  expelled  from  Greece  by  a  sudden  ebullition  of  demo¬ 
cratic  frenzy  in  the  breasts  of  a  fickle  and  passionate  people ;  and 
these  persons  believe  that  a  slight  degree  of  firmness  and  activity 
on  his  part  would  have  enabled  him  to  rally  round  the  royal 
standard  a  strong  body  of  place-hunters,  and  to  commence  a  civil 
war  with  some  chance  of  success.  The  partisans  of  Otho  assert 
that  he  would  easily  have  vanquished  Mr.  Bulgares,  Admiral 
Kanares,  or  any  other  Vitellius  that  might  have  headed  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army,  and  they  think  that  he  would  have  acquired  a  surer 
title  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  by  his  victory  than  that  which  the 
Bavarian  dynasty  received  from  the  three  protecting  Powers  by 
the  Treaty  of  1832  and  the  Conventions  of  1833  and  1852.  As 
the  case  has  been  finally  decided  against  King  Otho,  we  shall  only 
remind  his  German  partisans  of  Goethe’s  words  : — “  A  revolution 
is  always  the  fault  of  the  Government,  never  of  the  people.”  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  however,  for  the  security  of  King 
George’s  throne,  to  ascertain  whether  those  vices  of  the  central 
Government  which  were  among  the  proximate  causes  of  King# 
Otho’s  fall  still  exist ;  for  if  their  influence  on  society  was 
powerful  enough  to  produce  one  revolution,  there  must  always  be 
some  danger  that  circumstances  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
producing  another  revolution.  Until  they  are  utterly  eradicated, 
no  diplomatic  hoeing  on  the  surface  will  suffice  to  extirpate  the 
seeds  of  discontent. 

The  Government  of  Greece  is  a  centralized  executive  without  the 
support  of  national  institutions.  The  Constitution  of  1 864,  with 
all  its  merits,  oilers  very  insufficient  guarantees  for  the  real  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  judicial  and  municipal  administration  within  the 
restricted  sphere  of  action  in  which  it  ought  to  be  fully  secured. 
The  single  Chamber  that  co-operates  with  the  Crown  in  legisla¬ 
tion  consists  of  representatives  who,  by  the  70th  article,  must  be 
“  Greek  -citizens  of  the  eparchy,  or  have  been  domiciled  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  political  and  municipal  rights  for  two  years  in  the  eparchy 
where  the  election  takes  place.”  When  the  bad  roads  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  want  of  steam  communication  with  many  of 
the  thirty  inhabited  islands  in  the  Greek  Kingdom,  are  taken  into 
account,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  moral  and  political  influence 
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of  this  Chamber  of  provincials  is  small,  or  that  it  forms  only  an 
imperfect  check  on  the  power  which  the  central  Government  can 
exert  at  any  moment  in  the  most  remote  island  or  secluded 
mountain  valley. 

The  laws  of  Greece  do  not  come  into  operation  when  they  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  They  must  be  promulgated  by 
the  King,  and  carried  into  execution  in  virtue  of  royal  ordinances 
countersigned  by  responsible  Ministers.  The  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  runs  thus : — “  We,  George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes, 
considering  the  Constitution  voted  by  the  National  Assembly 
which  we  have  accepted,  have  ordered,  and  do  hereby  order,  that 
it  be  published  in  the  Gazette,  as  follows”  (here  the  Constitution 
is  inserted) ;  “  and  we  order  all  judicial,  civil,  and  military  autho¬ 
rities,  and  all  citizens,  to  obey  this  Constitution  faithfully.”  This 
ordinance  is  countersigned  by  the  whole  Cabinet  or  Council  of 
Ministers.  The  formula  embodies  the  principle,  dear  to  centraliza¬ 
tion,  that,  though  the  people  are  the  source  of  power,  even  laws 
remain  in  abeyance  until  they  receive  the  executive  sanction. 
The  executive  administration  Hows  from  the  Crown  as  its  source, 
and  its  functionaries  form  a  caste  distinct  from  the  body  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  problem  with  all  centralized  executives,  how 
to  make  a  rill  from  the  source  of  power  flow  into  the  municipal 
system  and  bring  local  magistrates  into  the  class  of  functionaries. 
King  Otho  solved  this  problem  with  great  acuteness,  though  his 
policy  ended  like  the  horse  which  became  used  to  an  econo¬ 
mical  straw  diet.  The  Greek  Government  is  carried  on  through 
seven  Ministerial  departments,  whose  sphere  of  action  is  supposed 
to  embrace  an  inspection  and  control  over  the  whole  active  life  of 
the  citizens.  These  departments  are : — I.  Finance.  2.  Interior.  3. 
Justice.  4.  Religion  and  Public  Instruction.  5.  Army.  6.  Navy. 
7.  Foreign  Affairs.  The  territory  is  divided  into  nomarchies  and 
eparchies,  in  imitation  of  the  prefectures  and  sub-prefectures  of 
France ;  and  the  whole  country  is  again  parcelled  out  into  demarchies 
or  municipalities,  which  are  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  contain 
upwards  of  twenty  separate  villages,  many  of  which  are  often  a 
clay’s  journey  from  the  seat  of  the  municipal  authorities.  The 
educated  classes  in  Greece  are  demoralized,  and  the  public  ad¬ 
ministration  is  corrupted,  by  place-hunting.  No  traveller  who 
visits  Athens  has  any  opportunity,  except  in  a  shop  or  on  the 
road,  of  conversing  with  a  Greek  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been 
lately,  a  paid  oflicial  of  a  Government  which  everybody  is  ready 
to  acknowledge  is  a  bad  Government.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
rarely  find  a  voice  in  the  polished  society  frequented  by  strangers. 
As  it  is  impossible,  however,  within  our  limits,  to  pass  in  review 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  internal  administration,  we  shall  confine 
our  observations  at  present  to  the  municipal  branch  of  it.  It  is 
typical  of  the  condition  of  the  Government,  and  it  affords  the 
best  means  of  exhibiting  the  action  of  the  central  power  in 
paralysing  the  activity  of  a  people  possessing  many  of  the  elements 
of  prosperity  which  have  enabled  the  United  States  and  our 
own  agricultural  colonies  to  advance  rapidly  in  population,  and  in 
the  development  of  their  productive  resources.  The  experience  of 
Greece  proves  that  a  central  authority  cannot  perform  the  proper 
functions  of  municipalities  in  assisting  national  progress. 

In  King  Otho’s  time,  the  Crown  selected  the  demarch  or  mayor 
from  three  candidates  who  were  chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  not 
bjr  the  votes  of  the  citizens.  These  demarchs  received  large 
salaries  from  the  municipal  funds,  and  they  were  removable  at  any 
time  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  practice  they  became 
local  agents  of  the  Crown  and  the  central  Government.  The 
nomarchs  and  eparchs  employed  them  to  perform  the  business  of 
the  central  authorities,  and  thus  local  magistrates,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  municipality  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  people  against  arbitrary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  were  converted  into  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  King  Otho’s  Government  would  have  been  more 
symmetrical,  more  efficient,  and  not  more  oppressive,  had  the 
demarchs  been  appointed  by  the  Crown  like  other  functionaries ; 
and  the  management  of  the  municipal  funds  would  probably  have 
been  much  honester  had  they  been  liable  to  direct  responsibility  as 
Government  officials.  This  falsification  of  the  municipal  system 
enabled  the  King  to  keep  a  direct  control  over  the  local  affairs  of 
his  kingdom  in  his  own  hands.  Without  violating  any  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  he  pursued  a  policy  that  made  him 
personally  responsible  for  the  misgovernment  of  his  kingdom  in 
♦  those  details  which  affected  the  daily  business  of  the  agricultural 
population.  The  system  of  governing  the  country  by  means  of 
the  demarchies,  joined  to  King  Otho’s  aversion  to  publicity  in 
municipal  finance,  disseminated  pecuniary  corruption  and  personal 
faithlessness  through  the  whole  municipal  organization.  And 
the  extent  of  these  abuses  fully  authorizes  the  Greeks  to  accuse 
his  Government  of  political  depravity  and  financial  dishonesty. 
These  accusations  nevertheless  appear  to  produce  an  imrocent 
surprise  in  the  minds  of  learned  German  professors  who  wear  the 
pale  blue  ribbon  of  Otho’s  order  of  the  Soter  at  their  button-holes. 
The  extent  to  which  corruption  had  been  carried  in  the  municipa¬ 
lities,  and  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  supporting  abuses 
which  enabled  them  to  profit  by  the  expenditure  of  municipal 
revenues  amounting  to  about  four  millions  of  drachmas,  or  four 
times  the  King’s  civil  list,  was  observed  with  alarm  by  the 
National  Assembly.  To  guard  against  the  danger  of  any  dynastic 
reaction  that  might  arise  from  the  intrigues  of  dismissed  senators 
and  demarchs,  and  to  separate  completely  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  class  from  the  past  system,  the  National  Assembly  ! 
consented  to  sacrifice  one  half  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  I 


tenth  paid  by  the  cultivator  from  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  of  national  revenue,  but  it  was 
probably  the  only  available  means  of  rendering  impossible  any 
reactionarjr  or  anti-constitutional  movement  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population.  The  measure  was  successful  in  making  every  Greek 
who  ploughs  an  acre  of  land  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  late  revolution. 

In  the  year  i860  the  strength  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  induced  King  Otho  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  elections  which  followed  in 
1861.  The  nomarchs  and  eparchs  throughout  the  kingdom 
openly  employed  Court  influence,  and  used  the  names  of  the  King 
and  Queen  as  guarantees  for  the  rewards  promised  to  those  who 
would  exert  themselves  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Government 
candidates.  Court  influence  was  everywhere  victorious.  It  is 
said  that  sixty-two  members,  whose  votes  had  displeased  King 
Otho  and  Queen  Amalia,  were  excluded  from  the  new  Chamber ; 
and  about  sixty  demarchs  were  allowed  to  return  themselves  as 
Deputies,  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  Chamber  of  1861  was 
called,  in  ridicule,  the  Chamber  of  Demarchs,  and  its  elec¬ 
tion  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1862.  The  memory  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  central  authorities  at  those  elections  still  renders  the  name  of 
Otho  hateful  to  the  rural  population,  while  diminished  taxation 
makes  revolutionary  principles  dear  to  their  hearts.  The  elections 
of  1861  have  also  left  their  mark  in  the  new  Constitution. 
Article  7 1  declares  “  that  the  duties  of  representative  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  those  of  demarch.” 

A  new  municipal  law  was  passed  hurriedly  through  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Though  very  imperfect  and  ill-digested,  it  contains 
several  important  clauses,  and  embodies  the  principle  of  direct 
election  by  the  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  still  retains  the 
impress  of  that  aversion  to  self-government  in  detail  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  centralization.  Demarchs,  paredroi  (aldermen), 
and  municipal  councillors  are  to  be  elected  for  four  years,  like 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  in  the  same  way,  by 
ballot  and  universal  suffrage.  Yet,  while  these  local  authorities 
are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
them  in  their  previous  state  of  official  subordination  to  the 
central  Government  by  giving  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
consequently  also  the  nomarch,  the  power  of  inflicting  fines  for 
what  he  may  consider  administrative  negligence,  varying  in 
amount  from  50  to  200  drachmas.  The  Minister  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  ruin  a  municipal  officer  will  almo-t  certainly  find  the 
means  of  retaining  the  municipalities  in  their  former  state  of  ser¬ 
vility  to  the  central  administration,  unless  some  further  changes  are 
made  in  the  municipal  law.  Some  danger  might  doubtless  arise 
from  an  injudicious  relaxation  of  the  control  which  the  central 
power  ought  to  retain  in  its  hands.  The  law  must  provide  that 
local  independence,  in  the  present  barbarous  state  of  the  country 
and  the  corrupt  condition  of  official  society,  shall  not  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  political  anarchy.  Such  a  danger  must  be  prevented 
by  limiting  the  action  of  local  authorities  to  local  business,  and 
rendering  them  directly  responsible  both  to  the  people  and  to  the 
courts  of  law.  And  the  power  of  enforcing  this  responsibility  may 
be  entrusted  to  the  central  Government.  If  Greece  is  to  become 
an  improving  State,  and  to  remain  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the 
policy  of  governing  the  nation  by  laws  and  institutions  must 
be  adopted,  and  the  plan  of  managing  all  affairs  by  Royal  ordinances 
and  Ministerial  interference  must  be  abandoned. 

It  lies  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  point  out  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  which  have  resulted  to  the  portion  of  the  Greek  nation 
that  dwells  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  from  the 
want  of  municipal  institutions  in  liberated  Greece.  The  Ottoman 
Government  has  profited  considerably  by  King  Otho’s  error,  and 
the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Greek  central  administration  at  Athens 
has  created  a  strong  feeling  of  aversion  to  the  political  government 
of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  in  all  the  Christian  races  throughout  the 
East. 

The  most  interesting  question  at  this  moment  with  reference  to 
the  future  condition  of  Greece  is  by  what  steps  the  inhabitants  of 
liberated  Greece  can  unite  administrative  centralization  with  local 
liberties  and  an  impartial  administration  of  justice.  If  they 
succeed  in  raising  the  law  above  the  Government,  as  they  have 
already  succeeded  in  raising  it  above  the  King,  they  will  have  the 
merit  of  enlarging  the  political  experience  of  Europe  and  may  be 
entrusted  with  their  own  future.  Any  extraneous  aid  that  could 
be  given  them  in  polishing  their  political  machinery  would  pro¬ 
bably  do  them  more  harm  than  good,  for  the  defect  of  their 
Government  lies  in  the  motive  power  that  regulates  its  action, 
and  the  direction  of  that  power  is  entirely  in  their  own  hands. 
If  foreigners  can  trust  to  appearances,  it  would  seem  that  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  self- 
government.  The  gift  of  the  Ionian  Islands  has  taught  them 
that,  without  municipal  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
of  each  district,  any  considerable  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom  would  create  a  great  danger  of  anarchy.  It  would  be 
easy  to  enlarge  on  the  disordered  state  of  the  central  admini¬ 
stration  in  Greece,  but  we  can  imagine  no  antidote  that  can 
be  safely  and  immediately  applied  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
influence,  or  perhaps  even  foreign  force,  except  the  introduction  of 
a  good  municipal  system. 
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A  TEA-FIGHT  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 


~07IIERE  we  should  hare  expected  a  Sea-tight  we  have  got  a 
VV  Tea-fight.  Two  rebellions  during  the  past  week  have 
ruffled  the  glassy  surface  of  the  Pacific  Sea  of  our  domestic  annals. 
While  the  sister  island  is  reeling  to  its  centre  under  the  fear  of 
a  real  or  fictitious  insurrection,  it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  our 
rebellions  are  of  a  somewhat  tamer  character.  Market  Drayton 
has  brokeD  some  heads  and  a  great  many  windows,  because  it 
don’t  want  the  Local  Government  Act — a  not  unnatural  result  of 
what  is  called  a  Permissive  Act.  But  at  Portsmouth  a  very 
serious  outbreak  of  the  municipality  against  the  centralized  des¬ 
potism  of  Whitehall  has  only  been  averted  by  what  is  called  the  i 
caving-in  of  some  very  promising  insurgents.  To  be  sure  all  that 
the  Portsmouth  people  fought  about  was  their  tea ;  but  then  the 
student  of  history  who  is  so  often  invoked  by  the  Times  will 
remember  that  the  great  American  revolution  began  all  about  tea,  so 
that  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  after  all,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at. 
It  appears  that  the  Portsmouth  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  being  a 
sober  and  temperate  folk,  and  addicted  to  the  domestic  institution 
of  early  hours,  which  still  survives  in  country  towns,  commence 
their  labours  early  in  the  afternoon.  At  any  rate,  their  habit  is,  at 
their  fortnightly  meetings,  to  adjourn  about  five  o’clock  for  a  social 
cup  of  tea.  This  tea  is  not  a  heavy  tea — not  that  bagman’s  abomi¬ 
nation,  a  meat  tea — but  a  tea  proper,  just  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter ;  the  average  cost  of  this  simple  refection  being 
about  z\d.  per  man,  and  the  whole  cost  being  3 1.  per  quarter,  or  1  zl. 
per  annum.  This  enormous  guzzling  has  been  hitherto  charged  to 
the  funds  of  the  Union.  But  the  Portsmouth  Union  is  blessed 
with  a  very  conscientious  auditor,  who  regularly  disallows  this 
claim  on  the  Union  accounts.  As  regularly,  hitherto,  the  despots 
■of  Whitehall  have  passed  the  tea-charges,  but  only  under  protest, 
and  not  without  serious  remonstrance  on  the  scandalous  outlay. 
Obstinacy  on  both  sides  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Guardians 
would  drink  their  tea,  and  would  not  pay  for  it ;  till  at  length  the 
Poor  Law  Board  intimated  their  intention  of  proceeding  against 
the  particular  Guardians  who  signed  the  cheques  for  the 
payment  of  these  extravagant,  abominable,  and  illegal  tea 
bills.  Upon  this  the  Guardians  took  fire,  remonstrated  and  com¬ 
plained  ;  but  it  was  mostly  on  the  ad  miser  icordiam  plea.  Pity 
the  sorrows  of  a  thirsty  soul,  and  be  merciful  to  the  temperate 
tea-drinker.  But  the  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Whitehall  was 
in  vain.  The  Poor  Law  Board  clearly  had  the  letter  of  the 
law  with  them.  If  in  the  Union  accounts  there  was  any 
item  which  the  auditor  thought  to  be  illegal,  he  was  bound  to  dis¬ 
allow  it.  From  his  decision  the  Guardians  might  appeal  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board ;  but  if  the  Board  also  agreed  with  the  auditor  they 
were  bound  to  confirm  and  enforce  his  decision.  There  was  a 
further  remedy,  since  the  Guardians  might  appeal  against  White¬ 
hall  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  in  Westminster.  But,  as  matters  stood, 
the  charge  being  disallowed,  it  must  be  refunded.  The  Guardians 
talked  very  tall  talk.  They  would  go  to  prison  sooner  than  pay 
their  z\d.  per  head.  It  was  the  old  story  of  ship-money  ever 
again.  Meantime,  instead  of  proceeding  against  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  the  Q.ueen’s  Bench,  they  took  the  more  politic  but  less 
dignified  step  of  resigning.  For  a  whole  week  or  more  no 
Guardians  would  act  for  Portsmouth.  No  supplies  were  ordered  for 
the  house ;  the  contracts  were  on  the  very  eve  of  expiration ;  and 
starvation  stared  some  1,500  paupers  in  the  face.  Of  course  the 
despots  of  Whitehall  were  equal  to  the  terrors  of  this  empty 
bounce,  and  the  Guardians  were  reminded  that,  as  they  had  no 
legal  power  to  resign,  the  law  would  visit  pretty  heavily  upon 
them  the  consequences,  if  any  suffering  or  neglect  was  incurred  by 
the  paupers  by  reason  of  the  Guardians’  refusal  to  do  their  duty. 
This  resolute  action  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  course 
had  its  effect.  The  Guardians  returned  to  their  duty,  protested, 
and  will,  we  suppose,  pay  the  tea-money,  and  in  future  go  without 
the  cup  that  in  this  case  seems  rather  to  have  inebriated  than 
cheered  the  Portsmouth  spirit. 

There  can  he  no  question  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  were  quite  right. 
Not  only  were  they  bound  to  back  their  own  servant,  the  official  au¬ 
ditor,  but  the  tea-money  was  an  illegal  charge.  Still  we  may  have  an 
opinion  about  the  auditor.  He  is  a  very  just  and  upright  person, 
but  perhaps  a  little  pragmatical.  The  2  kd.  for  tea  might  not  come 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  auditor  might  as  well  have 
shut  his  eyes  to  such  a  microscopical  abuse  as  this.  Virtue  can 
make  itself  very  offensive,  and  the  Athenians  may  be  pardoned  when 
they  thought  fit  to  ostracize  such  a  standing  bore  as  Aristides  the 
Just.  Other  auditors,  we  are  told,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
quire  into  this  tea-money.  And  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  goes,  unless  we  are  misinformed,  expenses  for  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  officials  on  beating  the  parish  bounds  are  formally  and 
expressly  sanctioned.  On  a  recent  occasion  a  very  small  esclandre 
came  out  because  last  Holy  Thursday  some  St. 'Pan eras  vestry¬ 
man  gave  his  dinner-ticket  to  his  little  boy.  What  the  law 
intended  to  prohibit  was  guzzling  and  guttling  at  the  parish  ex¬ 
pense.  If  the  Portsmouth  Guardians  had  taken  to  broiled  bones 
and  plenteous  grogs  after  their  labours,  the  auditor  might  have 
justified  his  inconvenient  virtue.  But,  as  the  Guardians  reason¬ 
ably  say,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  engaged  in  tedious  business,  dis¬ 
cussing  for  four  or  five  hours  all  sorts  of  wearisome  little  puzzles, 
and  to  be  denied  2  jd.  worth  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter  at  the 
public  expense.  It  is  hard,  and  it  is  unreasonable,  and  it  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  disgust  people  with  public  duties,  to  treat 
them  with  this  meanness  and  suspicion.  The  disallowance  of 
expenses  to  witnesses  and  prosecutors  is  a  premium  on  crime, 


and  a  Union  would  incur  twenty  thousand  times  z\d, 
expense  if  a  lower  class  of  Guardians  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  Portsmouth  Guardians  cannot  boast  of  a  very 
dignified  result  after  all  their  brave  words,  but  in  principle  they 
were  right.  The  County  lodges  and  boards  the  Queen’s  Judges,, 
and  the  Union  may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  tea  the  Guar¬ 
dians  of  the  Poor.  A  definite  and  small  sum  per  head  might 
very  properly  be  allowed  for  the  Guardians’  expenses;  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  human  being  would  seek  the  disagreeable  duty  of  a 
guardian  for  the  extravagant  premium  of  less  than  three  half¬ 
pence  a  week  may  possibly  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Portsmouth 
auditor,  but  of  nobody  else. 

Meantime,  what  an  engaging  and  idyllic  picture  of  the  English 
municipal  mind  does  this  little  history  suggest  to  that  imaginary  per¬ 
sonage  who  is  so  often  quoted — the  student  of  our  national  manners. 
Just  to  think  of  a  thousand  Boards  of  Guardians  all  hard  at  work, 
and  all  sipping  their  dish  of  tea  in  the  intervals  of  labour!  For,  as 
the  Portsmouth  memorialists  plaintively  put  it,  their  practice  is  to 
adjourn  for  half  an  hour  to  the  tea-board  and  resume  their  business. 
How  domestic,  how  pure,  how  simple,  this  life !  Andrew  Marvel 
has  been  made  a  copper-gilt  hero  for  the  cold-shoulder-of-mutton 
story ;  but,  for  the  true  sublime,  a  Board  of  Guardians  over  their 
thin  bread  and  butter  deserves  a  fresco  in  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster.  The  Spaniard  would  smoke  innumerable  cigars ;  the 
Frenchman  would  work  for  a  scrap  of  red  ribbon,  la  gloire,  and  the 
chance  of  favourable  notice  from  the  sous-prefet ;  but  the  English¬ 
man  wants  but  a  single  cup  of  tea  once  a  fortnight,  and  is 
content  to  slave  like  an  ox.  The  Poor  Law  Board  ought  to  be 
careful  how  they  outrage  this  tender  and  delicate  mind.  Refuse 
the  Guardians  their  tea  at  the  parish  expense,  and  who  knows  but 
that  they  may  take  to  brandy  and  gin  at  their  own  expense? 
We  suspect  that,  though  the  auditor  may  disallow  the  tea  bill, 
he  cannot  prevent  the  whole  Board  fuddling  themselves  at 
their  own  discretion  and  their  own  charges.  We  had  better  let 
well  alone.  Jobbery  must  be  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  decrepi¬ 
tude  when  the  lynx-eyed  and  malevolent  interference  of  an  auditor 
can  only  find  1  zl.  worth  of  annual  unnecessary  expense  incurred 
in  the  maintenance  and  government  of  1,500  persons.  Be  minimis 
non  curat  lex.  Unfortunately,  as  we  think,  the  Poor  Law  is  not 
1  very  popular  among  those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  it ; 
and  it  will  be  a  pity  if  its  present  unpopularity  should  be 
increased  by  such  inopportune  zeal  as  has  been  poured  out 
on  the  Portsmouth  malefactors.  Besides,  there  are,  to  speak 
seriously,  certain  palpable  and  good  results  attendant  on  mode¬ 
rate  refections  supplied  to  public  men  engaged  in  public  duties. 
Compare  any  parish,  board,  or  committee,  of  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  dine  together,  with  a  similar  board,  parish,  or  committee 
administered  on  pure  abstinence  principles.  The  work  is  better  done 
;  when  its  administrators  are  in  the  habit  of  some  slight  social  inter¬ 
course.  There  must  be  in  the  course  of  public  business  a  thousand 
little  snarls  and  hitches,  and  incipient  quarrels  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  which  if  “Another  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Chairman,”  or  “A  lump  of 
sugar  if  you  please,”  would  allay,  the  tea  and  sugar  are  well  spent. 
It  was  wisely  said  that  a  dinner  lubricates  the  wheels  of  business.* 
It  is  our  English  habit  to  feed  and  work ;  and  if  we  can  find  men 
to  work  and  to  feed  at  z\d.  per  fortnight,  we  should  encourage* 
them,  and  be  thankful  for  the  very  small  bill  they  bring  in. 
Among  the  many  cries  of  cant,  this  cant  about  the  profligacy  of: 
i  refreshments  is  one  of  the  most  impudent ;  and  everybody  must 
regret  that  the  Poor  Law  Board,  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  fussy 
subordinate,  has  been  compelled  to  seem  to  adopt  it. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIBERTY  OF  PROPHESYING.* 

HOSE  who  claim  for  the  Church  of  England  one  of  the 
highest  places  amongst  Christian  bodies  for  literary  eminence! 
would  naturally  put  forward  Jeremy  Taylor  as  one  of  the  leading;.; 
|  witnesses  in  favour  of  their  proposition,  and  certainly  it  may  bej 
j  doubted  whether  any  English  ecclesiastical  writer  would  be  entitled' 
to  take  precedence  of  him  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  though  he  has 
been  surpassed  again  and  again  by  writers  on  special  subjects  whose 
|  eloquence,  versatility,  learning,  and  dexterity  were  greatly  inferior  * 
|  to  his.  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 

!  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  journalist  in  Taylor,  as  in  many 
of  our  other  great  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  change  which 
journalism  has  produced  in  the  whole  organization  of  literature  in 
modern  times  is  very  insufficiently  understood.  Look  over  the 
works  of  most  of  the  great  writers  whose  names  are  better  known 
than  their  works,  and  you  will  fiud  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  many  volumes  which  they  fill  consists  of  what,  in  the  present 
day,  would  be  articles  in  reviews,  magazines,  or  newspapers.  If,  in 
the  days  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter,  or  even  in  those  of  Swift, 
Burke,  and  Johnson,  periodicals  had  been  anything  like  what  they 
are  now,  tlio  names  of  these,  and  of  many  other  great  men,  would 
j  have  been  far  less  well  known,  and  their  works  would  have  con- 
I  sisted  of  many  fewer  volumes.  The  system  of  journalism  was* 
very  imperfect  in  Burke’s  days,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  absorbed 
much  of  his  literary  activity,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career.  Taylor  had  no  such  resource,  but  it  would  be  easy  to 

*  A  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  with  its  Just  Limits  and 
Temper,  showing  the  Unreasonableness  of  Prescribing  to  other  Men’s  Faith, 
and  the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting  Differing  Opinions.  By  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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show,  from  the  number  and  the  character  no  less  than  from  the  style 
of  his  minor  works,  how  eminent  he  would  have  been  as  a  journalist 
had  journalism  existed  in  his  days.  Ilis  style  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  incomparably  eloquent  and  spirited.  It  has  also  the  great 
merit  of  a  singularly  rich  vein  of  wit,  kept  in  check  by  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed, but  constantly  present;  and  it 
is  harmonious  and  musical  beyond  that  of  any  other  English 
writer.  There  is  in  its  periods  a  singular  subdued  pathos  which 
it  is  difficult  to  analyse,  but  which  is  indicated  with  exquisite 
subtlety  and  skill  by  means  of  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
very  simple  words  in  the  midst  of  long  passages.  Taylor  has 
been  justly  reproached  for  redundance  and  prolixity,  but 
in  his  case,  as  in  Clarendon’s,  the  reproach  is  often  due  rather  to 
peculiar  punctuation  than  to  laxity  of  thought.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages,  for  instance,  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  con¬ 
tains  a  sentence  of  thirty-one  long  lines.  By  substituting  full- 
stops  for  the  semicolons,  and  by  avoiding  a  few  Latin  constructions 
which  no  modern  writer  would  think  of  using,  the  passage  would 
become  a  model  of  condensed  and  nervous  eloquence.  Indeed,  the 
power  of  condensation  was  one  of  Taylor’s  great  gifts.  After 
expatiating  over  a  subject  at  almost  wearisome  length,  he  will 
sum  up  the  whole  argument  in  a  few  lines  with  extraordinary 
vigour  both  of  thought  and  expression.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  summary  of  the  objections  to  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  founded  on  the  text  “Thou  art 
Peter.”  The  objections  are  the  common  ones  as  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  as  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  fact  that  St.  Peter  ever  was  Pope  at  all,  or  ever  was 
at  Rome:  —  “A  goodly  building  which  relies  upon  an  event 
that  was  accidental,  whose  purpose  was  but  insinuated,  the 
meaning  of  it  but  conjectured  at,  and  this  conjecture  so  un¬ 
certain  that  it  was  an  imperfect  aim  at  the  purpose  of  an  event 
which,  whether  it  was  true  or  no,  was  so  uncertain  that  it  is 
ten  to  one  there  was  no  such  matter.”  The  condensation  here 
is  so  great  that  it  produces  obscurity.  On  the  whole,  Taylor’s 
style  conies  very  near  to  modern  English.  He  has  almost  shaken 
himself  clear  of  the  Latin  tradition,  but  he  has  still  a  certain  smack 
of  it.  Latin  words  which  the  language  refused  to  assimilate  are  to 
be  found  here  and  there  in  his  writings.  “  This  is  a  complexion  ” — 
i.  e.  complication — of  several  distinct  propositions.  “  Scripture  in 
its  plain  expresses .”  “  We  have  an  express  out  of  the  same  sermon 

of  St.  Peter.”  “All  the  particulars  are  now  united  by  way  of 
constipation  ”  —  a  word  which  is  now  exclusively  medical. 
“Adiaphorous”  for  indifferent  is  common,  and  so  is  the  word 
“  consign  ”  in  the  sense  of  marking  by  a  sign  —  “  Consign  that 
covenant,”  “he  did  consign  his  love,”  &c.  The  word  has  now 
become  either  mercantile,  as  when  we  “  consign  ”  a  parcel  of 
goods — or  historico-sentimental ;  some  writers  would  talk  of  con¬ 
signing  a  man’s  remains  to  the  tomb. 

The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
its  author’s  works,  and  though  in  later  life  he  receded  from  some 
of  the  positions  there  taken  up,  it  seems  probable  that  it  will 
always  be  his  principal  title  to  fame.  It  is  an  extraordinary  book, 
and  proves  to  demonstration  the  fact  that,  amongst  writers  of  the 
very  first  class,  theological  liberalism,  as  we  should  call  it  in  the 
present  day,  had  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  though,  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances,  it 
was  not  only  not  connected  with  the  contemporary  movement 
towards  political  liberty,  but  was  actually  opposed  to  it.  Claren¬ 
don,  Falkland,  Chillingworth,  and  Hales,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Charles  I.’s  reign,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  at  a  later  period,  held 
a  position  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  modern  school 
of  liberal  theologians ;  and  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  decisive  or  even  very  powerful  influence  over  the  thoughts  of 
their  age,  or  to  have  been  able  to  mitigate  the  fierce  bigotry  of  its 
contending  parties  to  any  very  considerable  extent,  their  writings 
will  always  be  entitled  to  respect  and  admiration,  not  only  because 
of  their  inherent  merit,  but  because  when  they  were  written  they 
were  unparalleled  in  any  other  Christian  church,  and  because  they 
first  set  the  subject  of  religious  controversy  upon  its  true  founda¬ 
tion.  So  severe  a  critic  as  Ilallam,  writing  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  could  still  feel  himself  compelled  to  say  that  Chilling- 
worth’s  Religion  of  Protestants,  and  Bossuet’s  Exposition  de  la  foi 
catholiquc,  represented  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  human  mind  in 
opposite  directions  upon  the  great  subject  which  they  treated. 

The  genealogy  of  these  celebrated  works  is  easily  traced. 
Hooker  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  a  vindication  of  the  competency  of  reason 
to  decide  questions  of  Church  government  on  grounds  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  task  Hooker  rises  from  time 
to  time  to  a  pitch  of  positive  enthusiasm  upon  the  powers — we 
might  almost  say  the  attributes — of  reason.  He  speaks  of  it  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  in  the  present  day  would  make  him  a 
suspected,  not  to  say  a  dangerous,  person.  Chillingworth  was 
Hooker’s  greatest  disciple.  His  first  book  is  the  most  vigorous 
protest  that  has  ever  yet  been  written  against  that  state  of  mind 
which  pathetic  and  ingenious  writers  of  our  own  day  have  made 
very  prominent,  and  which  flies  to  Popery  as  the  only  refuge  from 
scepticism.  The  Religion  of  Protestants  applies  to  the  faith  of 
individuals  the  very  same  principles  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  asserts  in  relation  to  Church  government.  Reason,  says 
Hooker,  is  the  guide  of  the  legislator  in  ecclesiastical  as  weli  as  in 
civil  affairs.  Reason,  adds  Chillingworth,  is  the  organ  by  which 
individuals  are  certified  of  the  truth  of  their  religious  creed. 
Jeremy  Taylor  builds  on  these  foundations,  but  he  goes  a  step 
further  j  for  he  adds  to  the  principles  of  Hooker  and  Chillingworth 


the  observation  that  the  reason  of  different  men  tends  to  different 
results  even  when  exercised  with  the  best  intentions  and  with  all 
possible  industry  ;  and  thence  he  deduces  the  doctrine  of  general 
toleration — a  doctrine  which  had  a  very  long  road  to  travel,  after 
his  day,  before  its  truth  was  generally  and  fully  recognised.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  untrue  to  assert  that  any  of  these  three 
eminent  men  taught  the  doctrines  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
them  nakedly,  and  without  limitation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  such 
doctrines  to  be  realized  slowly,  and  only  by  the  successive  efforts 
of  many  minds.  Of  Hooker  and  Chillingworth  we  may  possibly 
speak  more  fully  on  some  future  occasion.  Taylor’s  work  we 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  more  in  detail. 

The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  is  by  no  means  a  philosophical 
book,  as  we  understand  philosophy  in  these  days.  It  docs  not 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  build  up  a  regular  edifice  of  connected 
propositions.  On  the  contrary,  it  takes  theology  in  general  for 
granted,  and  sets  out  to  establish,  by  recognised  means,  a  variety  of 
particular  results.  Taylor’s  principles  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  conceivable  theological  opinion,  if  held  in 
good  faith,  is  in  itself  innocent ;  but  though,  in  consistency,  he 
ought  to  have  thought  thus,  in  fact  he  did  not.  Such  an  opinion, 
indeed,  is  by  no  means  generally  held  and,  as  Mr.  Lecky  would 
say,  “  realized  ”  even  in  our  own  days.  Taylor  does  not  go  into 
the  nature  of  faith  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  but  assumes 
that  there  are  some  things  which  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  believe  ; 
and  his  first  proposition  is,  that  “  the  duty  of  faith  is 
completed  in  believing  the  articles  of  the  Apostles’  Creed.” 
lie  then  inquires  at  length  into  heresy,  which  he  seems  to  have 
considered — for  his  language  throughout  this  chapter  is  vague  and 
difficult  to  follow  —  as  consisting  in  denying  an  article  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed  from  corrupt  motives.  Consequently,  according  to 
Taylor,  if  a  man  rejected  such  an  article  from  pride,  he  would  be  a 
heretic,  but  if  he  rej  ected  it  because  in  good  faith  he  thought  it  false, 
he  would  not ;  and  this  although  the  proud  man  and  the  humble 
man  might  both  allege  the  very  same  intellectual  grounds  for 
their  opinion.  Taylor  does  not  in  so  many  words  confine  heresy 
to  a  direct  denial  of  articles  in  the  Apostles’  Creed ;  but  his  reason¬ 
ing  implies  it.  The  rest  of  the  book  consists  in  arguments  to 
show  in  detail  that  Scripture  is  obscure  in  matters  not  funda¬ 
mental — i.e.  not  in  the  Apostles’  Creed — and  cannot  be  made  an 
authority  for  anything  else ;  that  tradition  is  untrustworthy  on  a 
thousand  grounds ;  that  the  Fathers  contradict  each  other,  and 
that  the  same  is  true  of  Councils  and  of  Popes;  besides  which,  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  find  any  foundation  upon  which  Popes 
and  Councils  can  base  their  claims.  Reason  is  the  best  judge  of 
controversies.  Its  errors,  if  bond  fide,  are  harmless,  and  we  ought  all 
to  tolerate  each  other  and  permit  a  general  “  liberty  of  prophesy¬ 
ing.”  In  order  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  his  argument,  he  examines 
what  in  his  day  were  the  two  extreme  cases — the  cases,  namely,  of 
the  Anabaptists  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  goes  with  much 
minuteness  into  the  question  whether  the  doctrines  of  adult 
baptism  and  transubstantiatiou  may  be  tolerated,  and  concludes 
that  they  may,  inasmuch  as  both  are  capable  of  being  held  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  neither  can  be  shown  to  be  in  any  respect 
injurious  to  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptists,  and  also  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  government  and  the  powers  of  the  Pope,  are  not 
to  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  Nothing  can  be  more  peremptory 
than  the  way  in  which  Taylor  asserts  the  supremacy  of  State- 
interest  over  all  theological  considerations  whatever.  “  Religion 
is  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  a  people,  not  to  do  it 
disadvantage ;  and,  therefore,  those  doctrines  that  inconvenience 
the  public  are  no  parts  of  true  religion.”  The  Council  of 
Nice  may  have  appeared  to  condemn  the  use  of  arms,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  says  that  the  secret  tradition  of  tho  Apostles 
was  to  the  same  effect ;  but  “  either  these  authorities  are  to  be 
slighted,  or  be  made  receptive  of  any  interpretation  rather  than  the 
Commonwealth  bo  disarmed  of  its  necessary  supports.”  Nay,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  “  Suppose- 
there  were  divers  places  of  Scripture  which  did  seemingly  re¬ 
strain  the  political  use  of  the  sword  ;  yet  since  the  avoiding  a  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience  hath  by  all  men  been  accounted  sufficient 
reason  to  interpret  Scripture  to  any  sense  rather  than  the  literal, 
which  infers  an  unreasonable  inconvenience  (and  therefore  the 
‘  putting  out  an  eye  ’  and  the  ‘  cutting  off  a  hand  ’  is  expounded 
by  mortifying  a  vice  and  killing  a  criminal  habit),  much  rather 
must  the  allegations  against  the  power  of  the  sword  endure  any 
sense  rather  than  that  it  should  be  thought  that  Christianity 
should  destroy  that  which  is  the  only  instrument  of  justice.” 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  argument  of  this  memorable  book. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  men  will  go  in 
what  they  themselves  would  regard  as  a  heterodox  direction,  under 
the  shelter  of  excuses  which  every  one  but  themselves  must  see 
to  be  untenable.  Jeremy  Taylor  would  probably  have  been  indig¬ 
nant  at  tho  imputation  of  holding  that  it  is  no  sin  to  be  a 
Mahometan,  a  Buddhist,  a  Deist,  or  an  Atheist,  so  long  as  those 
opinions  are  held  in  good  faith.  He  would  have  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  he  held  it  to  bo  a  positive  duty  to  believe  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  his 
principles  would  justify  disbelief  iu  every  article  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  upon  grounds  precisely'  similar  to  those  by  which  he 
justifies  doubts  as  to  the  articles  decided  on  at  Nice.  Iu  a  word, 
if  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  be  taken  as  an  attack  upon  the 
notion  that  there  is  any  infallible  guide  at  all  to  theological  truth, 
and  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  moral  innocence  of  all 
opinions  whatever  held  in  good  faith,  it  is  extremely  powerful,  and 
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incomparably  eloquent  and  persuasive.  If  it  be  viewed  as  a  solution 
in  any  other  sense  of  the  great  problem  of  religious  toleration,  it  is 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  This,  however,  is  not  the  way  in  which 
so  great  a  work  should  be  criticized.  In  order  to  do  it  the  most 
scanty  justice,  we  must  put  ourselves,  if  possible,  at  the  author’s 
point  of  view,  and  try  to  see  his  subject  as  he  saw  it. 

We  must,  then,  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole 
aspect  of  theology,  the  way  in  which  people  viewed  it,  and  its 
position  amongst  the  various  departments  of  human  thought,  were 
fundamentally  different  in  Taylor’s  day  from  what  they  now  are. 
It  appears  to  have  been  viewed  in  a  far  more  definite  and  positive 
light  than  that  in  which  we,  with  our  habits  of  thought,  regard  it. 
Its  state  might  be  compared,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  to  that  of 
international  law  in  our  own  time,  or  of  English  constitutional  law 
in  the  last  century.  “Is”  and  “ought  to  be”  were  identical  terms 
in  its  vocabulary,  and  Taylor’s  observation  that  “  those  doctrines 
that  inconvenience  the  public  are  no  parts  of  true  religion  ”  must  be 
taken  as  the  key  to  a  great  part  of  his  speculations  and  those  of 
his  contemporaries.  Their  object  was  strictly  practical.  It  was 
not  to  investigate  truth  simply,  but  to  supply  a  theory  which 
should  square  as  well  as  might  be  with  established  opinions,  and 
should  at  the  same  time  justify  institutions  to  which  the  writer 
was  attached,  or  measures  of  which  he  was  the  advocate.  Con¬ 
troversial  theology,  in  short,  is  advocacy  in  that  theoretical  and 
general  stage  which  is  the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  direct 
advocacy  of  specific  measures  and  institutions.  Its  value,  there¬ 
fore,  must  in  general  be  tested  rather  by  its  skill  than  its  truth — by 
its  cogency  ad  homines,  and  not  by  its  instructiveness  to  all  men  at 
all  times.  This  remark  enables  us  to  understand  Taylor’s  position 
with  respect  to  the  Apostles’  Creed,  which  appears  at  first  sight  so 
weak  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  able  a  man  took  it 
up.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly  weak  as  against  those  who  deny  the 
necessity  of  any  dogmatic  belief  at  all,  but  it  is  by  no  means  weak 
as  against  those  who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  a  dogmatic  belief, 
and  extend  its  limits  to  what  their  adversaries  consider  an  unreason¬ 
able  extent.  The  position,  indeed,  was  not  by  any  means  peculiar 
to  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  was  the  distinctive  theory  of  a  considerable 
school.  Chillingworth  insisted  on  it  at  length,  and  with  his  usual 
acuteness;  and  it  is  also  maintained  by  Laud  in  his  controversy  with 
Fisher  the  Jesuit.  The  truth  is,  that  the  doctrine  came  in  usefully 
at  a  particular  stage  of  the  lloman  Catholic  controversy,  and  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  that  controversy.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  answer  made  by  the  Protestant  controversialist  to  an 
objection  raised  by  his  antagonist  against  an  argument  used  by  the 
Protestant  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  not  the  right  to 
be  a  judge  of  controversy.  To  use  the  language  of  special  plead¬ 
ing,  it  was  a  replication  in  a  set  of  pleadings  which  may  be  thus 
stated: — A  living  judge  of  controversy  is  superfluous,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  necessary  articles  of  Christian  faith  are  clearly  revealed 
in  the  Bible.  One  of  the  pleas  in  answer  to  this  was — It  is 
not  certain  what  articles  are  necessary,  and  this  has  to  be 
ascertained.  The  reply  was  —  All  necessary  articles  of  faith 
are  contained  in  the  Apostles’  Creed.  The  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  reply  was,  that  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  the  oldest 
formal  statement  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it  was  probably 
older  than  the  New  Testament  itself ;  and  that,  at  all  events  for 
the  first  three  centuries,  it  was  universally  considered  a  suffi¬ 
cient  profession  of  Christian  belief.  We  cannot  enter  at  length 
into  the  subject,  but  any  one  who  will  view  the  writings  of 
Taylor  and  his  contemporaries  in  their  true  light,  as  argumenta  ad 
homines ,  and  who  will  read  his  chapter  on  the  subject,  will,  we 
think,  readily  perceive  that,  whatever  Taylor’s  argument  may 
have  been  worth  as  against  modern  Liberals,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  answer  it. 

Taylor’s  view  of  heresy,  as  residing,  not  in  the  mistakes  of  the 
understanding,  but  in  the  misconduct  of  the  will,  won  for  him, 
amongst  other  things,  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  and  admiration 
of  Coleridge,  who  lavishes  upon  this  part  of  the  wrork  a  great 
amount  of  praise,  conveyed  in  that  mystical  language  of  which  he 
was  so  great  a  master.  Considered  in  itself,  it  appears  to  us  the 
weakest  part  of  the  book.  It  retains  the  words  “  heretic  ”  and 
“  heresy,”  but  defines  them  in  such  a  manner  that  it  makes  them 
altogether  superfluous.  If  heresy  consists  not  in  the  opinions  held, 
but  in  the  motives  for  which  men  hold  them,  the  motives  and  not 
the  opinions  constitute  the  sin;  and  thus  heresy  is  only  an  alias  for 
pride,  sensuality,  ambition,  &c.,  actuating  a  man  who  turns  his 
thoughts  to  religious  subjects.  There  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of 
hesitation  and  confusion  in  the  way  in  which  the  thought  is 
worked  out.  The  chapter  conveys  the  impression  that  the  author 
was  reluctant,  either  from  fear  or  from  some  other  motive,  to  work 
out  his  meaning  clearly  and  fully.  If  he  had  done  so,  and  if,  in 
order  to  do  so,  he  had  put  something  of  a  curb  on  the  luxuriance 
of  his  language,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
been  brought  to  consider  questions  which  lay  straight  before  him, 
but  which  he  probably  wished  to  avoid. 

If,  however,  the  chapter  on  heresy  is  viewed  practically,  a  very 
different  criticism  will  bo  required.  From  that  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  liberal  theories  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  Erskine’s  Speeches  upon  the  Law  of  Libel,  or  any  other 
adaptation  of  an  existing  plmiseology  to  a  new  and  enlarged  view 
of  things.  Heresy,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
a  word  of  terror.  The  writ  de  hcerctico  Somburendo  was  still  part  of 
the  law  of  the  laud,  and  men  had  been  burnt  for  being  Allans 
and  Anabaptists  within  living  memory.  Such  spirits  cannot  be 
exorcised  roughly.  They  are  a  kind  that  cometh  not  forth  but 
by  accommodation  and  management;  and  though,  from  a  purely 


speculative  point  of  view,  a  great  deal  might  be  said  against 
Jeremy  Taylor’s  view  of  the  nature  of  heresy,  its  practical  value 
as  an  emollient  and  lenitive  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  a  contempt  for  air-cushions  and 
swimming-bladders.  In  all  political,  moral,  and  theological  matters 
they  are  practically  indispensable.  People  must  be  led  by  degrees  to 
unfamiliar  conclusions.  The  innocence  of  error  was  in  Taylor's 
day  a  startling  and  unfamiliar  doctrine.  To  restrict  the  limits 
of  heresy  by  definition  was  the  way  to  bring  people  gently  and 
by  easy  degrees  to  indifference  to  it,  just  as  the  gradual  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  libel  to  narrow  limits  by  forensic  discussion 
gradually  introduced  practically  unlimited  freedom  of  political 
and  religious  discussion.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  Taylor 
a  conscious  design  to  bring  about  this  result.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  would  himself  have  been  alarmed  at  the  full  application 
of  his  own  doctrines.  We  know,  indeed,  that  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion  he  retracted,  or  at  least  modified,  them,  though  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Lecky  in  thinking  that  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  expression  of  his  real  sentiments. 

The  three  destructive  chapters  are  undoubtedly  the  most  forcible 
part  of  the  work.  The  impossibility  of  finding  any  infallible 
guide  to  truth,  and  the  superiority  of  reason  to  all  other  guides, 
are  insisted  upon  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  with  a  profusion 
of  learning  which  makes  one  feel  thankful  that  the  apology  which 
Taylor  makes  in  his  preface  for  not  multiplying  quotations,  because 
he  had  no  library  at  hand,  was  necessary.  If  he  had  had  a  library 
to  go  to,  the  fuel  would  have  interfered  with  the  fire.  In  these 
chapters  a  degree  of  liberty  and  independence  of  mind  is  shown 
which  even  in  our  day  is  extremely  rare  amongst  the  clergy. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  doctrines  which  a  clerical  writer  of  the 
present  day  would  not  dare  to  utter,  unless  he  wrapped  them  up 
in  a  sort  of  honied  mystical  phraseology,  are  expressed  by  Taylor 
in  the  clearest  and  plainest  words  that  he  could  find.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  doctrine  that  reason  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  : — 

By  reason  I  do  not  mean  a  distinct  topic,  but  a  transcendent  that  runs 
through  all  topics;  for  reason,  like  logic,  is  the  instrument  of  all  things  else  ; 
and  when  revelation,  and  philosophy,  and  public  experience,  and  all  other 
grounds  of  probability  or  demonstration  have  supplied  us  with  matter,  then 
reason  does  but  make  use  of  them. 

Compare  this  plain-speaking  with  the  passage  in  the  Essays  and 
Reviews  about  the  “  verifying  faculty,”  which  to  many  respectable 
people  appeared  an  unheard-of  monster,  find  we  shall  get  a  notion 
of  the  difference  in  vigour  between  the  theologians  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  those  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Look,  again,  at  the 
following  passage  about  miracles,  which  Taylor  considers  as  of  use 
only  to  attract  attention  : — 

Although  the  argument  drawn  from  miracles  is  good  to  attest  a  holy  doc¬ 
trine,  which  by  its  own  worth  will  support  itself  after  way  is  a  little  made 
for  it  by  miracles,  yet  of  itself,  and  by  its  own  reputation,  it  will  not  support 
any  fabric  ;  for  instead  of  proving  a  doctrine  to  be  true,  it  makes  that  the 
miracles  themselves  are  suspected  to  he  illusions  if  they  be  pretended  in 
behalf  of  a  doctrine  which  we  have  reason  to  account  false.  And,  therefore, 
the  Jews  did  not  believe  Christ’s  doctrine  for  his  miracles,  but  disbelieved  the 
truth  of  his  miracles  because  they  did  not  like  his  doctrine.  And  if  the 
holiness  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  by  inspirations  and  infusions, 
and  by  that  which  St.  IJeter  calls  “  a  surer  word  of  prophecy,”  had  not 
attested  the  divinity  both  of  his  person  and  his  office,  we  should  have  wanted 
many  degrees  of  confidence  which  now  we  have  upon  the  truth  of  Christian 
religion. 

It  ia  impossible  to  put  more  forcibly  and  pointedly  the  very 
doctrines  which  in  our  day  cause  the  ears  of  men  to  tingle  even 
when  they  are  veiled  in  a  haze  of  devotional  language.  The  only 
really  painful  feeling  experienced  in  reading  our  standard  divines 
arises  from  contrasts  of  this  kind  between  the  manliness  of  the 
past,  and  the  affectation,  timidity,  and  obscurity  of  the  present.  If 
any  theological  writer  should  arise  with  a  gift  of  perfect  plainness 
of  speech,  perfect  distinctness  and  honesty  of  thought,  and  a  due 
coldness  of  manner,  he  would  be  as  welcome,  perhaps  not  as 
flowers  in  May,  but  as  a  sharp  frost  after  a  November  fog. 


CARLO  GOZZI.* 

T  is  hard  to  fix  the  position  of  Carlo  Gozzi  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  literature.  At  the  first  glance,  he  looks  like  an 
important  innovator,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  an  important 
reavtionnaire,  who  produced  lasting  results;  but  as  we  look  at 
him  closely,  his  figure  grows  hazy,  and  we  begin  to  doubt  whether 
he  did  so  very  much  after  all,  and  whether  the  results  which  we 
are  tempted  to  trace  back  to  his  influence  might  not  be  accounted 
for  by  an  intellectual  pedigree  in  which  he  had  no  place.  By 
fame  he  has  been  very  kindly  used ;  and,  whatever  may  remain  of 
his  reputation  in  his  own  land,  care  has  been  taken  that  he  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  land  of  the  stranger.  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  Schiller  knows  that  a  piece  entitled  Turandot  is  to 
be  found  among  the  dramatic  works  of  that  poet,  and  that  it  is  a 
translation  from  an  original  by  Gozzi.  Two  enigmas  whieh 
appear  in  that  piece  belong  to  the  prettiest  things  of  their  kind 
ever  written,  and  although  these  are  by  Schiller,  not  by  Gozzi, 
they  have  served  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian’s  existence. 
To  "the  satirical  dramas  which  Ludwig  Tieck  wrote  for  the  purpose 
of  ridiculing  literary  adversaries,  and  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Phantasus  of  that  prolific  writer,  Gozzi  had  no  doubt  furnished  a 
sort  of  model,  though  all  the  force  and  purpose  of  the  works 
belonged,  not  to  Gozzi,  but  to  Tieck.  In  Sismondi’s  History  of 

*  Theatre  Fiabestjuc  de  Curio  Gozzi,  traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois.  Par 
Alphonse  Royer.  Paris:  Levy.  1865. 
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the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe — a  book  which,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Roscoe’s  translation,  belongs  as  much  to  England  as  to 
France — Gozzi  occupies  a  fair  share  of  a  long  chapter,  and  is  treated 
with  tolerable  completeness.  Gozzi  is  not  a  name  et  preeterea  nihil. 
Those  who  have  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  sort  of  works  which  he 
produced  are  not  very  extensive  smatterers  in  modem  European 
literature. 

But  while  the  world  in  general  has  known  a  good  deal  about 
Gozzi  and  his  tendencies,  his  actual  works  have  been  but  little 
read.  A  large  portion  of  them  is  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect, 
and  those  varieties  of  language  which  are  not  considered  classical 
are  the  last  things  studied  by  foreigners,  except  for  purely 
philological  purposes.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  most 
determined  Anglomaniac  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  ever 
read  Tim  Bobbin  merely  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  it  as  a  literary 
production.  We  may  take  M.  Alphonse  Royer’s  word  for  the  fact 
that  Gozzi’s  plays  have  never  before  been  translated  into  French,  and 
we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  any  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
English.  That  a  German  version  of  the  whole  of  these  eccentric 
creations  may  have  been  written  by  somebody,  is  by  no  means 
impossible ;  for  the  Germans  will  translate  anything.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  that  version,  if  any  such  there  be,  is  buried  in  utter 
obscurity;  and  when  we  have  grasped  the  Turandot  of  Schiller,  we 
feel  that  we  have  clutched  the  only  palpable  link  which  connects 
the  Venetian  dramatist  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  M.  Alphonse 
Royer,  therefore,  does  good  service  in  the  diffusion  of  literary 
knowledge  when,  pausing  from  his  useful  labours  in  the  dramatic 
field  of  Spain,  he  places  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-men  a  compact 
little  French  book  completely  exhaustive  on  the  subject  of  Gozzi. 
The  particular  pieces  to  which  Gozzi  owes  his  reputation,  and 
which  he  called  “  Fiabe” — an  old  Italian  word,  signifying  “  Fables” 
— are  ten  in  number.  Of  these  M.  Royer  has  translated  five 
entire,  following  Schiller,  instead  of  Gozzi,  in  the  instance  of 
Turandot.  The  plots  of  the  rest  are  so  minutely  described  that 
they  almost  answer  the  purpose  of  translations  in  the  case  of  an 
author  who  produces  interest  much  more  by  his  plot  than  by  his 
dialogue,  and  who  frequently  allowed  his  actors  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  especially  when  the  translated  plays  give  a  perfect  notion  of 
his  general  manner.  Save  when  some  short  oracular  utterance  is 
introduced,  M.  Royer  has  confined  himself  to  prose,  though,  with 
Gozzi,  prose  and  verse  alternated  with  each  other.  This  is  the 
safest  way  of  securing  fidelity,  when  the  translator  intends  to  tell 
us  what  a  poet  actually  said,  and  is  aware  that  the  book  before 
him  is  utterly  devoid  of  beauties  deserving  poetic  imitation.  A 
single  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  Turandot,  which  is  written 
in  Alexandrines  with  a  view  to  the  French  stage,  M.  Royer 
having  been  induced  to  make  this  exception  by  the  success  of  the 
play  in  Germany.  By  an  introduction  containing  the  life  and 
literary  history  of  the  poet,  the  book  is  rendered  quite  complete. 

Gozzi  is  interesting  not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  a  character  ; 
and  fortunately  he  made  his  personal  peculiarities  known  by  some 
memoirs  which  he  published  at  Venice  in  1797,  long  after  his 
dramatic  labours  were  ended,  and  which  have  been  translated  in 
an  abridged  form  by  M.  Paul  de  Musset.  The  feeling  which  led 
to  his  appearance  in  the  literary  world  was  purely  polemic. 
The  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  the  less  celebrated  Abbd  Chiari 
had  driven  out  of  Venice  the  old  commedia  dell' arte,  which  had 
belonged  for  years  to  the  national  life  of  Italy,  and  the  work  of 
reaction  against  this  innovation  was  undertaken  by  Gozzi.  Like 
most  biographers,  M.  Royer  is  a  panegyrist,  and  in  his  review  of 
the  contest  between  the  two  rival  schools  is  strongly  inclined  to 
depreciate  Goldoni,  an  immeasurably  greater  man  than  his 
antagonist.  The  reader  who  knows  Goldoni  only  through  the 
medium  of  M.  Royer’s  “Introduction  ”  will  imagine  that  he  wrote 
nothing  but  those  dismal  plays  which  were  called  in  the  last 
century  “  comedies  larmoy antes f  and  which,  after  sundry  modifica¬ 
tions,  have  settled  down  into  that  domestic  drama  at  present  so 
popular  in  both  London  and  Paris.  That  old-fashioned  pathos 
which  now  seems  so  slightly  pathetic  was  not  the  exclusive 
characteristic  of  Goldoni,  but  was  mingled  with  a  spirit  of  “  fun,” 
which  often  leads  the  author  into  as  farcical  delineations  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  prose  comedies  of  Moliere.  There  are  scenes  in 
Goldoni  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  even  for  an  Englishman  to 
read  without  a  laugh,  whereas  the  Briton  who  is  betrayed  into  so 
much  as  a  smile  by  any  passage  in  the  fiabe  of  Gozzi  must  be  of 
an  abnormally  cheerful  disposition. 

The  war,  then,  was  not  so  much  between  the  lachrymose  and  the 
droll  as  it  was  between  the  regular  comedy  of  the  kind  recognised 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  the  comedy  sustained  by  the  old  national 
masks,  who,  furnished  with  a  plot,  had  spoken  extemporaneous 
dialogue.  Sacchi,  the  head  of  a  troop  whom  the  rise  of  literary 
comedy  had  forced  to  quit  Venice,  had  sought  to  make  his  fortune 
in  Portugal,  but  about  four  years  afterwards  he  returned  home, 
in  consequence  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  Four  years’  absence 
had  taught  the  Venetians  to  appreciate  their  national  comedian ;  and 
when  Sacchi  came  back,  he  found,  not  only  a  public  ready  to 
receive  him,  but  also  a  young  poet  of  noble  and  ancient  family, 
Count  Carlo  Gozzi,  ready  to  do  battle  for  him  against  the  fashion¬ 
able  innovators.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pantaloon,  the  masks 
who  were  the  chief  personages  of  Sacchi’s  company,  and  appeared 
in  Gozzi’s  plays,  were  not  those  whom  we  usually  associate  with 
old  Italian  comedy,  and  who,  establishing  themselves  for  a  while  in 
Paris,  were  the  indirect  ancestors  of  the  conventional  personages  in 
English  pantomime.  In  Gozzi  wo  find  no  mention  of  Harlequin, 
Pierrot,  or  Punch.  Ills  four  male  masks  are,  Tartaglia,  who  was 


always  made  to  stutter;  Truffaldino,  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
knave,  and  perhaps  corresponding  to  the  Bergamesque  Harlequin  ; 
Brighella,  a  mustachioed  bully  ;  and  Pantaloon,  always  honest  and 
always  Venetian,  who  in  a  sort  of  claptrap  manner  appealed  to  the 
sympathies  of  his  audience.  Of  these  personages,  Sacchi,  the 
director  of  the  returned  troop,  was  the  permanent  Truffaldino. 
Gozzi  furnished  the  troop  with  a  new  piece,  entitled  the  Love  of 
the  Three  Oranrjes — or  rather  with  the  plot  of  a  piece,  for  the 
dialogue,  after  ancient  fashion,  was  intrusted  to  theimprovisatoriai 
talent  of  the  actors.  A  description  of  this  outline  will  give  a 
notion  of  Gozzi’s  plots,  such  as  they  remained  even  after  his  de¬ 
parture  from  his  earliest  manner. 

Silvio,  King  of  Diamonds,  has  a  son,  Tartaglia,  affected  with  a 
malady  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  physician,  laughter 
alone  can  heal.  Clarissa,  the  King’s  niece,  intended  as  a  caricature 
of  the  sentimental  ladies  who  figured  in  the  comedies  of  the 
Abbiate  Chiari,  is  in  love  with  Leandro,  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
is  dressed  as  the  Knave  of  Diamonds,  and  hopes  to  marry, 
him  after  the  death  of  Tartaglia.  She  is  assisted  by  the  fairy 
Morgana,  who  is  so  made  up  as  to  resemble  Chiari  himself,  and 
whose  enemy  is  the  magician  Celio,  a  similitude  of  Goldoni.  The 
buffoon  Truffaldino  has  been  introduced  into  the  palace  in  order 
to  make  Tartaglia  laugh,  and  accordingly  the  Princess  urges  her 
lover  to  poison  him  with  a  mixture  of  opium  and  Versi Martelliani. 
Leandro  replies  that  the  verses  alone  will  suffice.  Tho  Versi 
Martelliani  were  an  Italian  imitation  of  French  Alexandrine  verse, 
named  after  their  writer  Martelli,  and  were  among  the  innovations 
against  which  Gozzi  directed  his  shafts.  Opposed  as  he  is  by  the 
influence  of  the  dreary  verse,  Truffaldino  is  unable  to  make 
Tartaglia  laugh  ;  but  when  he  tickles  the  fairy  Morgana,  who  has 
entered  the  palace  disguised  as  an  old  woman,  and  she,  while 
resisting  him,  falls  down  on  the  floor  and  shows  her  legs,  the 
Prince  is  at  last  awakened  to  mirth.  The  baffled  fairy,  in  her 
rage,  afflicts  Tartaglia  with  an  unbridled  desire  to  possess  three 
oranges  belonging  to  Creonta,  a  gigantic  enchantress  whose 
domains  are  distant  two  million  miles  from  the  territory  of 
the  King  of  Diamonds ;  and,  accompanied  by  Truffaldino  as  hia 
squire,  he  sets  off  in  quest  of  the  desired  fruit.  To  speed  them 
on  their  journey,  a  little  devil  follows  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows 
which  sends  them  swiftly  through  the  air,  and,  when  it  is  blown 
no  longer,  allows  them  to  descend  to  earth  in  a  sitting  posture. 
This  odd  miracle,  it  seems,  was  intended  to  satirize  certain; 
liberties  in  the  change  of  time  and  place  which  Chiari  had.! 
allowed  himself  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  Celio,  the  good  genius,1 
has  warned  Tartaglia  of  four  perils  which  he  will  have  to 
encounter — a  rusty  iron  gate,  a  starving  dog,  a  cord  nearly  rotten 
with  damp,  and  a  female  baker  who,  for  want  of  a  broom,  sweeps 
out  her  oven  with  her  own  ample  bosom.  He  also  provides  him 
with  means  by  which  these  obstacles  may  be  surmounted ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  the  Prince  and  his  squire  arrive  at  Creonta’3 
castle,  they  grease  the  bolt  of  the  door,  which  immediately  opens, 
appease  with  a  loaf  of  bread  the  dog  who  threatens  to  attack 
them,  dry  the  damp  rope  in  the  sun,  and  provide  the  baking- 
wench  with  a  broom.  As  they  leave  the  castle,  enriched  with  the 
three  oranges,  the  sun  grows  dark,  the  earth  trembles,  and 
the  voice  of  an  invisible  speaker  successively  commands  the 
girl  to  toss  the  intruders  into  the  oven,  the  rope  to 
strangle  them,  the  dog  to  tear  them  to  pieces,  and  the  gate  to 
prevent  their  egress.  But  the  girl,  the  rope,  the  dog,  and  the 
gate  are  all  grateful  entities,  and  refuse  to  injure  their  benefactors. 
Although  the  Prince  thus  becomes  possessed  of  the  prize  he 
coveted,  the  fairy  Morgana  does  not  relinquish  her  design  of  per¬ 
secution.  Truffaldino,  who  carries  the  oranges,  and  is  accidentally 
separated  from  his  master,  is  seized  with  a  violent  thirst,  to  quench 
which  he  opens  one  of  the  oranges.  From  the  rind  of  the  first 
issues  a  young  girl  clad  in  white,  who,  in  her  turn,  complains  that 
she  is  dying  of  thirst.  A  second  orange  is  opened  for  the  relief  of  the 
new  sufferer,  and  produces  another  thirsty  damsel,  for  whose  benefit 
the  third  orange  would  be  sacrificed  did  not  Tartaglia  fortunately 
arrive  in  time  to  snatch  it  from  the  hands  of  his  squire.  He  him¬ 
self  opens  it  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  the  operation  is  now 
innocuous,  for  the  young  lady  who  issues  from  the  fruit,  and  is 
as  droughty  as  her  two  predecessors,  is  able  to  refresh  herself 
with  water.  The  name  of  this  third  beauty  is  Ninetta.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Antipodes,  and  has  been  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  orange  by  the  enchantress  Creonta.  The  Prince, 
resolved  to  marry  her,  returns  to  his  father’s  palace  to  fetch  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  and  during  his  absence  the  Moor  Smeraldina — a  female 
conventional  personage  of  the  Venetian  stage,  who  in  this  piece 
is  an  agent  of  Morgana — thrusts  a  magic  pin  into  Ninetta’s  head, 
and  thus  changing  her  into  a  dove,  takes  the  place  which  she  has 
vacated.  Tartaglia,  on  his  return,  is  surprised  to  find  his  bride 
with  a  black  face,  but,  like  a  man  of  honour,  he  sticks  to  his  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  marriage  is  duly  celebrated.  The  wicked  Smeral¬ 
dina  has  been  provided  by  the  fairy  with  another  magic  pin, 
which  she  is  to  thrust  into  the  head  of  her  bridegroom  on  the 
nuptial  night,  and  thus  transform  him  into  a  brute  animal.  How¬ 
ever,  the  powers  of  good  prevail.  While  Truffaldino  is  in  the 
kitchen  turning  the  spit  for  the  royal  supper,  a  dove  coming  in  at 
the  window  causes  him  to  fall  asleep,  and  the  meat  is  burned  to  a 
cinder.  This  misadventu|e  occurring  three  times,  the  King  of 
Diamonds  loses  his  temper,  and  an  inquiry  takes  place.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  dove  is  caught,  and  a  pin,  which  is  found  among  its 
piths,  having  been  extracted,  the  lovely  Ninetta  reappears  in  her 
pristine  shape.  Tartaglia  thus  receives  his  proper  bride,  Smeral¬ 
dina  is  burned  alive  as  a  punishment  for  her  misdeeds,  and  the 
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wedding-  is  joyously  celebrated  among  tbe  pots  and  gridirons  of 
the  kitchen. 

The  above,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  fairy  tale  exactly  of  the  kind 
by  which  the  Countess  d’Aulnoy  made  herself  immortal.  The 
notion  of  putting  such  a  tale  on  the  stage  probably  originated 
with  Gozzi,  and  he  may  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  further 
evidence,  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  those  fairy  melodramas 
which  were  occasionally  brought  out  at  our  large  theatres  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  of  which  perhaps  the  best- 
remembered  is  Bluebeard.  It  is  almost  an  impertinence  to  re¬ 
mark  that  Gozzi’s  use  of  the  supernatural  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  our  Elizabethan  dramatists. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  magical  transformations 
in  the  Three  Oranges  were  executed  with  great  skill,  for  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  Jiabe  Gozzi  writes  like  a  man  who  has  an 
eye,  not  only  to  stage  effect,  but  to  the  mechanical  means  for 
producing  it.  That  a  work  so  utterly  novel  in  its  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  strongly  appealing  to  the  ancient  predilections 
of  a  nation,  should  create  a  furor,  if  it  did  not  altogether  fail, 
was  naturally  to  be  expected.  So  great,  indeed,  was  its  success 
that  Gozzi  determined  thenceforth  to  continue  his  labours  as  a 
dramatizer  of  fairy  tales.  He  was  really  a  zealot  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  for  while  he  enriched  Sacchi  with  his  writings,  he 
refused  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  his  works,  either  from  the 
theatre  or  from  the  bookseller,  although  he  was  by  no  means 
opulent. 

In  his  second  play,  the  Haven,  the  plot  of  which  he  borrowed 
from  a  Neapolitan  story,  he  for  the  first  time  appeared  as,  what 
we  should  call,  a  dramatic  author.  To  the  principle  of  working 
out  a  fairy  tale  so  as  to  present  every  marvellous  incident  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  he  still  adhered ;  but  whereas  he  merely  wrote 
the  outline  of  the  Three  Oranges,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  masks, 
he  now  wrote  regular  dialogue,  making  the  serious  characters 
speak  in  verse,  and  the  masks,  who  now  occupied  a  more  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  than  before,  in  prose.  Some  scenes  were,  how¬ 
ever,  still  written  in  mere  outline,  or,  as  the  Italians  say,  in 
ossaiura,  as  if  he  could  not  break  off  with  old  traditions,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  “  fiabesque  ”  career  he  showed  an  inclination  to  combine 
the  peculiarities  of  the  old  school  with  those  of  the  newer 
manner  which  he  himself  introduced.  The  rest  of  his  ten  Jiabe 
we  need  not  minutely  describe;  they  are  all  dramatized  fairy  tales, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Turandot,  which,  however,  is  quite 
as  fantastic  as  those  in  which  supernatural  agency  is  employed. 
The  scene  of  all,  moreover,  is  laid  in  some  imaginary  Asiatic  land, 
which,  even  if  called  China,  is  not  in  the  least  Chinese  ;  and  in  all 
of  them  Pantaloon  is  a  native  of  Venice,  and  speaks  with  affection 
and  pride  of  the  city  of  his  birth. 

Sismondi  remarks  that  the  plays  of  Gozzi  do  not  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  Italian  people,  and  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  they 
were  ever  played  elsewhere  than  at  Venice.  With  less  accuracy 
he  observes  that  the  original  character  of  the  masks  was  almost 
effaced  by  their  new  patron,  for  Gozzi  has  effected  no  such  change 
as  that  by  which  the  buffoon  Anlecchino  of  the  Commedia  dell' arte 
becomes  the  grave,  mute,  dancing,  spangled  Harlequin  of  English 
pantomime.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  nationality  of 
Gozzi  is  of  a  very  spurious  kind.  He  availed  himself  of  the  old 
masks  as  a  passport  to  public  favour ;  but  the  more  he  advanced, 
the  less  use  did  lie  make  of  them,  and  they  very  soon  ceased  with 
him  to  be  the  principal  personages.  Nor  had  he  accomplished  a 
novel  feat  when  he  supplied  these  masks  with  written  dialogue. 
Years  before  he  was  born,  some  of  the  French  wits  had  done  the 
same  for  the  Italians  who  played  at  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  Gherardi,  a  famous  Harlequin,  made  a  collection  of  the 
French  scenes  written  for  the  Ultramontane  masks,  which  is  still 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  will  devote  some  little  trouble  to 
the  discovery  of  theatrical  curiosities.  One  of  the  French  plays 
in  which  the  Italian  masks  appeared  was  adapted  to  the  London 
boards  by  Mrs.  Behn,  under  the  title  the  Emperor  of  the  Moon ;  and 
the  ill-starred  comedian  Mountford  wrote  a  Faustus,  the  comic 
portion  of  which  is  sustained  by  similar  conventional  personages. 
To  find  the  first  appearance  of  Harlequin  in  a  regular  London 
theatre  as  a  speaking  personage  in  a  written  play,  we  must  go  back 
as  far  as  1677,  when  a  piece  by  Ravenscroft,  with  the  lengthy 
title  Scaramouch,  a  Philosopher,  Harlequin,  a  Schoolboy,  Bravo, 
Merchant,  and  Magician,  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 
Gozzi  was  born  about  1718. 

Of  those  serious  fairy  melodramas  which  astonished  and  amused 
our  fathers,  Gozzi  seems,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  have 
been  the  inventor ;  and  in  the  art  of  so  adapting  a  fanciful  tale  to 
the  stage  that  it  shall  still  retain  its  interest  as  a  story  he  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  Mr.  Planche.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  great 
gull  that  separates  him  from  the  writers  of  modern  extravaganza. 
His  first  work,  indeed,  pointed  to  a  topic  of  his  day ;  but  dra¬ 
matic  satire  was  not  his  forte,  and  nothing  can  be  more  miserably 
effete  than  the  attempt  he  makes,  in  the  Little  Green  Bird,  to 
attack  the  school  of  philosophy  which  makes  selfishness  the 
spring  of  human  action.  He  is  most  at  home  when  he  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  with  his  subject,  and  goes  to  his  fairy 
lore  with  a  gravity  as  perfect  as  that  with  which  an  Athenian 
tragedian  approached  the  myths  of  Hellas.  Zobehla,  one  of 
the  most  fantastic  of  his  Jiabe,  was  actually  intended  for  a 
tragedy,  and  audiences  were  expected  to  weep  at  the  sufferings 
of  a  noble  lady  whose  tyrannical  husband  threatened  to  trans¬ 
form  her  into  a  cow.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  even 
afflicted  with  a  monomania  which  caused  him  to  believe  in  the  I 
reality  of  the  fantastic  beings  to  which  he  had  so  often  given  j 


a  'local  habitation  and  a  name.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
little  he  had  in  common  with  those  wits  who  invariably  approach 
the  supernatural  iu  a  spirit  of  badinage. 

Carlo  Gozzi  died  in  1 806,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  but  he  had 
then  left  off  writing  Jiabe  for  many  years,  and  had  much  devoted 
himself  to  the  adaptation  of  Spanish  plays  for  the  stage.  Of  his  later 
dramatic  works  M.  Royer  gives  a  list,  and  a  list  only.  N01'  do  we 
require  more,  for  when  Carlo  Gozzi  takes  leave  of  the  fairy 
subjects  that  employed  his  youth,  he  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
literary  interest  to  any  one. 


WHO  IS  THE  HEHl?‘ 

MR.  MORTIMER  COLLINS’S  special  qualifications  for 
writing  a  novel  seem  to  be  that  he  knows  three  or  four  lines 
of  Homer  in  the  original,  that  he  can  quote  occasional  bits  out  of 
Catullus  and  one  or  two  more  modern  versifiers,  that  he  has  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  country  hotels,  and  that  he  has 
little  tiny  views  about  politics,  journalism,  and  the  like.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  apparently  in  the  darkest  ignorance  about  human  nature 
and  character,  and  is  utterly  innocent  of  any  knack  either  of  con¬ 
structing  a  plot  or  even  of  executing  decent  detached  sketches. 
To  the  smart  young  writer  with  bits  of  views  this  counts  for 
nothing.  A  novel,  to  him,  is  only  a  means  of  informing  the  public 
that  a  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  has  heard  of  Homer  and  Catullus,  and 
knows  at  least  the  name  of  the  most  famous  claret,  and  has  one  or 
two  things  to  say  about  politicians.  A  book  written  on  this  truly 
artistic  principle  cannot  fail  to  be  entertaining,  though  certainly 
not  in  the  way  designed  by  its  too  brilliant  author.  There  are,  we 
believe,  many  men  like  Mr.  Collins.  They  have  read  Vivian  Grey 
and  Gryll  Grange,  and  are  penetrated  with  an  itching  desire  to  write 
a  scholarly  political  novel.  It  seems  a  very  easy  sort  of  business. 
You  have  only  to  introduce  great  names,  and  political  talk,  and 
some  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  and  the  thing  required  is  done. 
But  most  men  of  very  slender  powers — who  upon  cool  reflection 
find  that,  after  all,  they  know  very  little  about  the  classics  and 
absolutely  nothing  about  politics — abandon  the  undertaking.  Mr. 
Collins,  however,  like  them  up  to  this  point,  is  “  differentiated,” 
as  he  would  say,  by  having  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of 
audacity ;  so  he  quotes  his  Latin  and  Greek  scraps  as  if  he  were  a 
real  scholar,  and  introduces  prominent  politicians  chatting  among 
themselves  as  if  he  were  their  bosom  friend,  and  tells  us  all  about 
the  House  of  Commons  as  if  he  were  a  real  member  of  it,  and 
packs  it  all  up  in  a  plot  just  like  a  real  novelist.  On  the  whole, 
these  silly  little  imitations  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  they  make  men 
laugh,  are  a  nuisance.  Mr.  Collins  has  a  wonderful  appreciation, 
by  the  way,  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  whom  he  brings  into  his  novel  under 
a  very  thinly  disguised  name.  “  Mr.  D’Almeida  addresses  the 
Llouse  of  Commons,”  we  are  told,  “  as  Plato  might  have  talked 
to  an  imperfectly  educated  audience  on  the  margin  of  Uissus.” 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Plato  —  0  delicious  parallel !  But  Mr. 
Disraeli,  besides  being  the  modern  Plato,  is  also  the  modern 
Vandyke.  “You  have  noticed  how  Vandyke  transfers  to 
his  canvas  the  inmost  character  of  the  men  he  paints. 
D’Almeida  possesses  this  rare  power  in  verbal  portraiture.” 
Even  this  is  not  enough.  “He  has  written  the  most  brilliant 
novels  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  world — more  brilliant,  indeed, 
than  anything  except  the  comedies  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Van¬ 
brugh,  and  Farquhar.”  The  pregnant  significance  of  this  is 
inimitable.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novels  are  the  most  brilliant  novels 
that  ever  were  written.  Then — warming  to  his  work — they  are 
not  only  more  brilliant  than  all  other  novels,  including  those  of 
Balzac,  Thackerajq  George  Eliot,  and  other  minor  writers — they 
are  more  brilliant  than  anything.  Or  no— the  most  brilliant 
of  all  things  are  the  comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  the 
rest.  Next  to  them  come  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novels.  After  these 
may  we  venture  to  place  Moliere,  and  Swift,  and  Sterne  ?  One 
does  not  often  come  across  a  writer  who  allows  his  feelings 
to  run  away  with  him  in  this  style.  The  author's  notion  of 
a  brilliant  thing  may  be  inferred  from  a  brilliant  thing  of  his 
own.  At  a  sponging-house,  it  seems,  the  doorkeeper  is  called 
“the  man  on  the  key.”  So  Mr.  Collins,  with  a  truly  deli¬ 
cate  humour,  remarks,  “  the  man  on  the  key  was  evidently  also 
the  man  on  the  qui  vive.”  It  may  be  admitted  that  we  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novels  until  we 
have  read  the  effusions  of  his  worshippers. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Collins’s 
story  is  the  utter  recklessness  of  the  padding.  If  a  lover  and 
his  mistress  are  introduced,  Mr.  Collins  rushes  off  playfully 
into  a  disquisition  about  the  differences  between  men  and  women. 
We  are  concerned  to  learn  that  he  “cannot  detect  any  of  that 
mysterious  influence  among  other  creatures  which  almost  any 
woman  can  exercise  over  almost  any  man.”  This  does  not  bear 
particularly  on  anything,  but  it  gives  the  author  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  quoting  a  familiar  bit  from  Lycidas,  and  a  still 
more  familiar  bit  from  Othello,  and  of  showing  that  he  has  read 
his  Lempriere  quite  as  far  as  “  Hercules,”  and  perhaps  even  down 
to  “  Omphale.”  On  another  occasion  the  author  prefixes  to  his 
chapter,  as  a  motto,  the  first  three  words  of  the  Iliad,  all  in  real 
Greek  letters,  and  then  rattles  on  gracefully : — “  Homer  invoked  a 
goddess  to  sing  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the  theme  was  a  great 
one  doubtless ;  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  had  excellent  reason 
to  be  savage and  so  on,  over  three  pages,  with  another  quotation 

*  Who  is  the  Heir  ?  A  Novel.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  3  vols.  London  : 
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from  Homer,  and  one  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  another  from  the 
“  witty  and  poetic  Earl  of  Dorset,”  and  a  fourth  from  Horace.  All 
this  is  introduced  because  “  Helen  Eitzmaurice  was  quite  as  wrath¬ 
ful  as  Briseis.”  Surely  it  would  be  much  better  if,  in  any  future 
novel,  Mr.  Collins  would  prefix  a  certificate  from  some  competent 
person  that  he  had  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Lempriere 
and  the  Handbook  of  Familiar  Quotations.  The  reader  would  thus 
be  just  as  fully  convinced  of  the  author’s  profound  erudition,  and  he 
would  have  a  chance  of  enjoying  the  story — such  as  it  is — -without 
interruption.  One  old  gentleman  is  represented  to  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  of  the  good  old  pagan  type.  Ilis  son  happens  to  say 
to  him,  “I  have  no  fear  of  fatalities ;  love  defies  destiny.”  To  which 
the  accomplished  scholar  replies,  “Ay,  Eros  is  stronger  than  the 
Parcte.”  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  slightest  sense  in 
saying  that  love  defies  destiny,  but  of  course  it  sounds  superb 
when  the  accomplished  scholar  has  translated  it.  None  of  our 
readers  will  need  to  be  informed  that  to  lug  in  Greek  and  Latin 
names  for  things  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  scholarly 
mind.  If  any  one  were  to  say  to  Professor  Conington  or  Mr. 
Merivale,  “  It  is  wet  to-day,”  the  scholar  would  no  doubt  instantly 
reply,  “  Ay,  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  angry.”  The  same  accomplished 
scholar  writes  to  his  son  to  say  that  he  is  coming  home,  and 
requesting  that  his  rooms  may  be  got  ready.  The  note  is  only 
three  lines  long,  but  winds  up  with  a  Latin  quotation  which 
runs : — 

O  quid  solutis  est  beatius  curis  ? 

Quum  mens  onus  reponit,  et  peregrino,  &c. 

Perhaps  mens  would  make  the  second  line  rather  more  grammatical 
and  generally  intelligible.  But  these  little  points  are  immaterial. 
Provided  it  looks  like  Latin,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  requisite 
is  satisfied. 

Having  seen  what  the  scholar  is  like  in  private  life,  it 
is  equally  instructive  to  turn  to  the  private  life  of  great 
statesmen.  We  confess  to  being  rather  startled  at  the  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  prominent  members  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
Opposition  talk  to  one  another.  “By  the  way,”  says  the  Tory 
Eoreign  Secretary  to  a  leader  on  the  other  side,  “whatdot/tw 
mean  to  take,  when  you  turn  us  out  P  ”  “  Oh,  something  easy,” 

is  the  confiding  reply;  “the  Duchy,  I  suppose.  Cheiron  and 
Itoxham  can  do  all  the  work  between  them,  with  Gatcomb  to 
attend  to  the  till.”  A  flippant  reader  may  ask  what  fun  there  is 
in  calling  Earl  Russell  by  the  name  of  Itoxham,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  by  the  name  of  Gatcomb,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Exchequer 
as  the  till.  Why,  of  course,  we  are  reading  a  political  novel,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  might  find  himself  seriously  compromised 
with  the  Government  of  the  day  if  he  were  to  let  out  Cabinet 
secrets  without  some  decent  disguise.  Besides,  Mr.  Disraeli 
called  Croker  “  Rigby.”  It  is  the  regular  trick  of  the  trade,  just 
as  a  costermonger  is  bound  to  speak  of  a  magistrate  as  a  “  beak,” 
and  a  policeman  as  a  “slop.”  Such  devices  give  an  air  of 
mystery  and  knowingness.  So  Mr.  Collins  calls  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Mr.  Gatcomb.  There  is  really  something 
charmingly  clever  about  such  an  artifice.  It  makes  us  feel  that 
the  writer  has  positively  taken  us  up  into  the  very  seventh  heaven 
of  politics.  We  shall  know  for  the  future  that,  when  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Malmesbury  talk  about  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship  of  the  Exchequer,  they  always  use  some  such  phrase 
as  “  attending  to  the  till.”  The  term  has  all  the  true  aristocratic 
and  scholarly  polish  about  it.  We  confess  to  being  rather  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  private  manners  of  “  the  veteran  statesman, 
gay  and  buoyant  as  if  he  had  come  fresh  from  Harrow.”  He 
insists  upon  speaking  to  Miss  Luttrell,  whose  name  happens  to  be 
Lily,  as  “  Miss  Lily.”  Among  Americans,  only  daughters  are 
styled  “  Miss  Jane  ”  and  “  Miss  Emily,”  but  it  is  with  sorrow  that 
one  discovers  the  veteran  statesman  guilty  of  such  a  solecism.  And 
is  it  not  rather  odd  for  the  veteran  statesman  to  go  up  to  a  young 
lady  at  Epsom,  and  incontinently  begin  to  hum  aloud  on  the  course 
something  about  “love’s  young  dream”?  In  quotations  Lord 
Palmerston  would  seem  to  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  Collins,  for  he  insists 
on  bringing  in  by  the  ears  a  couple  of  lines  from  Milton,  to  show 
that  he  resembles  old  Hobson  the  carrier.  The  easy  profuseness 
which  marks  the  lives  of  the  great  comes  out  very  conspicuously 
in  Mr.  Mortimer’s  book.  The  number  of  bottles  of  the  best 
Lafitte  that  are  drunk  in  the  course  of  the  story  is  prodigious. 
One  man  casually  goes  to  his  club  for  a  short  time,  and  smokes  “  a 
few  cigars  ”  over  the  evening  paper.  We  have  a  picture  of  another 
“  washing  down  vast  slices  of  Melton  beef  with  copious  draughts 
from  a  great  tankard  of  claret.”  A  third  “  ate  something 
devilled,  and  drank  some  superb  Lafitte.”  In  order  to  make 
us  appreciate  this  more  fully,  Mr.  Collins  has  given,  by  way  of 
contrast,  two  elaborate  pictures  of  debtors’  prisons — one  in 
Whitecross  Street,  and  the  other  a  sponging-house  near  Chancery 
Lane.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  book  can  be  said  to  have  a  moral  at 
all,  it  is  to  the  eftect  that  the  rules  of  the  British  debtors’  prison 
are  in  urgent  need  of  reformation.  It  is  rather  a  humble  conclusion 
to  so  much  Catullus  and  Ilomer,  and  such  familiar  intercourse 
with  leading  statesmen.  Probably  the  ingenious  author  goes  on 
the  principle  that  if  you  shoot  at  the  stars  you  may  hit  a  tree.  If 
you  cram  your  novel  with  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Latin  and  Greek 
and  Lafitte,  you  may  get  the  public  to  listen  to  your  substantial 
but  prosaic  grievance,  that  an  inmate  of  Whitecross  Street  prison 
may  not  receive  visitors  on  a  Sunday.  On  this  part  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Collins  speaks  with  a  fervour  creditable  alike  to  his  head  and 
his  heart.  We  can  only  regret  that  a  writer  with  such  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  respect  due  to  gentlemen,  even  when  in  pecuniary 


trouble,  should  have  thought  it  becoming  or  respectful  to  introduce 
half  a  dozen  living  authors  into  his  story  and  then  represent  them 
as  making  fools  of  themselves.  And  when,  under  a  disguise  so 
thin  that  nobod}'  can  help  penetrating  it,  he  describes  a  living 
writer  as  “  a  fopling,  a  Byronic  poetaster,  an  impaid  attache  f  and. 
then  goes  on  to  draw  a  caricature  of  his  personal  appearance, 
including  his  “distressingly  yellow  hair,”  Mr.  Collins  is  guilty 
of  a  very  discreditable  piece  of  impertinence.  In  a  brilliant 
satirist  this  would  be  unpardonable.  In  the  case  of  a  writer 
of  Mr.  Collins’s  very  feeble  calibre  it  is  offensive  beyond  ex¬ 
pression. 


SERTUM  SHAKSPERIANUM.* 

HTMIE  question  of  the  encouragement  of  Latin  composition 
-8-  generally,  and  of  Latin  verse  not  less  than  Latin  prose,  in 
English  schools  and  seminaries,  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  studiously 
watched.  In  past  generations  there  were  no  Natural  Science 
Triposes  at  the  University,  no  modern  departments  at  public 
schools,  to  crowd  out — or,  to  say  the  least,  to  narrow  the  wide 
margin  allotted  to — the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Latin.  These 
languages  were  taught,  as  taught  they  must  be,  by  translation  and 
retranslation,  by  the  process  of  familiarizing  the  student  with 
the  best  models,  and  setting  him,  after  initiation  in  Accidence, 
Syntax,  and  Prosody,  to  copy  those  models  to  the  extent  of  his 
powers.  And,  if  we  are  to  j  udge  by  results,  the  teaching  answered 
its  purpose.  A  good  style  was,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  com¬ 
moner  in  those  days  than  since  we  have  been  drifting  into  a 
change  of  principles,  and  coming  round  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  Gradgrind  curriculum  of  education.  And  though  it  is  possible 
that,  of  the  uneducated  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence  without 
the  aid  of  a  classical  education,  some  have  succeeded  in  an  excep¬ 
tional  degree  in  surmounting  the  defects  of  style  common  to  the 
writing  of  unlettered  persons,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  moderate  acuteness  will  detect,  even  in  such  exceptional 
instances,  the  absence  of  classical  taste  and  training,  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  which  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  regret  in  proportion 
to  their  intelligence.  There  are  records  of  more  than  one  noble 
illustration  of  “  self-help  ”  in  the  application  of  leisure  hours  to 
the  acquirement  of  facility  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  by  men  who, 
in  mature  age,  discovered  that  to  write  good  English  it  was  of 
importance  to  be  familiar  with  the  language  of  Cicero,  Livy,  or 
Demosthenes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  regret  that  we  have  seen 
a  pressure  put  upon  head-masters,  and  leading  questions  reiterated 
as  to  the  value  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition ;  and  that  we  have 
noted  admissions  by  learned  professors,  in  the  pages  of  the  Public 
Schools’  Commission  Report,  that  such  composition  has  in  some 
measure  fallen  ofij  but  that  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  severer 
scholarship,  wider  reading,  and  more  deep  research  having  taken 
the  place  of  more  ornamental  exercitations.  Even  were  this  the 
case,  it  would  surely  be  matter  of  regret ;  for,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  a  man’s  knowledge  of  a  language  is  best  gauged 
by  his  power  of  writing  it,  we  are  convinced  that,  great  as  is  the 
influence  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
on  an  English  style,  that  influence  is  enhanced  a  hundredfold  by  the 
possession  of  facility  in  composing  or  translating  fluently  into  the 
language  of  the  models  referred  to.  Translation  improves  our 
conciseness,  refines  our  taste,  and  induces  a  jealousy  of  excess  in 
epithets  and  ornament;  and  if  prose  exert3  this  wholesome  and  cor¬ 
rective  influence  in  a  considerable  degree,  it  seems  to  us  that  verse- 
translation  achieves  it  in  a  still  larger  measure.  And  it  is  surely  a 
more  valuable  exercise  to  translate  than  to  compose,  though  here  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Commissioners  held  opposite,  or  at  any  rate 
doubtful,  language.  On  this  subject  we  find  ourselves  in  rare 
accord  of  opinion  with  Archdeacon  Denison,  who,  in  a  letter 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Public  Schools’  Commission  Re¬ 
port,  expresses  himself  in  language  which  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  bearing  of  the  case  upon  boys  — it  being,  to  some  extent, 
true  of  children  of  a  larger  growth.  “  To  call  upon  all  the  boys 
of  a  school  to  exercise  imaginative  powers,  which  most  of  them  do 
not  possess,  in  the  production  of  what  they  are  also  to  clothe  in 
the  poetical  garb  of  another  language  with  which  they  are  at  best 
but  imperfectly  acquainted,  is  only  an  ingenious  device  for  ex¬ 
posing  dulness  and  incapacity,  and  a  temptation  to  hate  poetry 
altogether.  But  every  boy’s  taste  may  be  wonderfully  improved 
by  translating  into  the  poetical  forms  and  expressions  of  another 
language  choice  passages  from  our  own  poets.”  Thus  far  the 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  to  his  exposition  of  the  advantages 
of  the  process  of  translation  into  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  added 
this  further  recommendation,  that  such  a  process  is  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  arriving  at  the  real  depth  and  meaning  of  the  choice 
passages  translated.  There  is  no  better  method  of  thoroughly 
analysing  the  structure  and  the  sense  of  any  special  poet  and  his 
poetry ;  so  that  we  should  welcome  heartily  au  “  Anthologia  Ten- 
nysoniana,”  which  might  induct  the  reader,  by  the  guidance  of  a 
Latin  key,  into  the  depths  of  the  finer  thought  and  more  abstruse 
sentiments  of  the  Laureate. 

And  it  is  for  similar  reasons  that  we  gladly  recognise  the  service 
done  by  such  books  as  the  Sertum  Shaksperianum,  which  appears 
from  the  Oxford  Press  with  the  curious  fly-leaf  statement 
“  Oxonii.  Excudebant  T.  Combo,  A.M.,  E.  Pickard  Hall  et  II. 


*  Sertum  Shaksperianum  suhnexis  aliquot  aliunde  ex cerplh  Florihus. 
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Latliam,  A.M.,  Academia;  Typographi.”  The  hanks  of  the  Isis 
have  heen  less  favourable  of  old  than  those  of  the  Cam  to  the 
cultivation  of  graceful  Latin  verse,  although  it  is  true  the  former 
have  their  Holden,  Riddell,  and  others,  to  set  oft'  against  the 
Kennedys,  Hildyards,  and  Merivales.  But  if  our  researches  into 
Calendars  and  Clergy  Lists  deceive  us  not,  the  weaver  of  the  wreath 
under  consideration  has  heen  a  wooer  of  the  Latin  muse  for  years, 
and  belongs  to  a  date  older  than  any  of  the  names  of  eminent 
scholars  above  enumerated.  In  this  case  he  is  thankworthy  for 
having  exposed  his  wares  for  sale,  and  not  any  longer  hidden  a 
talent  which  is  far  from  mean ;  and  he  has  at  the  same  time  given 
worthy  proof  of  cultivation  of  Latin  verse  in  an  elder  generation, 
and  supplied,  in  a  measure,  a  model  and  incitement  to  a  younger. 
Possibly  the  much-abused  Tercentenary  year  of  Shakspeare 
may  number  the  appearance  of  this  volume  among  its  happier 
results,  and  certainly  no  one  will  regret  to  see  the  matchless  songs, 
ditties,  and  snatches  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  imitated  in  Latin 
metres,  with  more  or  less  skill  and  mastery  of  language  and 
rhythm.  Whether,  indeed,  Shakspeare  knew  aught  about  Latin 
metres,  or  was  enough  imbued  with  Latin  letters  to  have  given 
birth  to  poetry  having  any  secret  affinity  to  the  verse  of  Ovid 
or  Horace,  is  as  unfruitful  a  question  as  that  of  his  churchman- 
ship,  which  learned  divines  would  settle  by  a  calculation  of  the 
number  of  “Aniens”  to  be  found  in  his  plays.  It  is  enough  to 
accept  the  tradition  of  his  “little  Latin  and  less  Greek,”  aud  to 
look  to  the  great  fact  expressed  in 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  world  of  kin, 

for  the  secret  of  the  happy  ease  with  which  his  prettiest  and  most 
natural  songs  rim  almost  of  themselves  into  the  lyrics  or  elegiacs 
which  are  based  upon  the  model  of  the  sweetest  and  simplest 
Latin  poets.  In  earlier  days,  the  Paradise  Lost  found  wonderfully 
adequate  reproduction  in  the  Virgilian  hexameters  of  Dobson. 
But  lately  Mr.  Charles  Merivale  has  bidden  the  style  of  Claudian 
and  Statius  to  live  again  in  his  translation  of  Keats’  Hyperion ; 
and  we  have  had  to  thank  Lord  Lyttelton  for  a  Latin  Godiva 
and  (Enone,  as  well  as  for  a  Greek  Comus.  This  Sertian  Shak- 
sperianum  is  a  supplement  of  the  same  series,  and  we  are  loth  to 
think  that  a  few  specimens  of  its  merit  and  calibre  will  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  those  who  have  given  an  intelligent  reception  to  its 
well-accredited  predecessors.  Of  the  volume  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  Shakspearian  portion  is,  in  point  of  fact,  little  more 
than  a  third  part,  for,  out  of  two  hundred  pages,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  consist  of  flowers  culled  from  other  fields  of 
English  literature.  But  the  Shakspeare  translations  justly  form 
the  pi'ect  de  resistance  of  the  book ;  on  them  most  labour 
and  love  has  been  bestowed,  and  in  them  will  be  found  most 
tokens  of  unqualified  merit.  Among  these,  a  few  passages 
are  done  into  hexameters,  rather  Iloratiau  or  Lucretian  we 
should  say,  in  style  and  character,  than  Virgilian,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  so  near  to  our  beau  ideal  of  modem  Latin  hexa¬ 
meters  as  some  other  samples  we  have  met  with.  It  is  in  the 
elegiacs  and  the  lyrics,  especially  in  the  latter,  that  Mr.  Latham 
seems  most  thoroughly  at  home.  For  example,  the  dirge  in 
Cymbcline,  pp.  4-7,  is  turned  into  alcaics,  which  seem  to  us  to 
catch  up  all  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  the  original,  and,  but  for 
the  use  of  the  word  “  calumniae  ”  for  “  slander,”  in  the  fifth 
stanza,  to  be  very  nearly  perfect.  It  is  true  Phnedrus  uses  the 
word  in  one  of  his  prologues,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Latham  has  found  it  elsewhere  in  his  range  of  Latin  poets, 
and  the  word  is  certainly  better  known  to  prose.  Very  happy, 
without  any  such  minor  drawback,  is  the  alcaic  version  of  “  Full 
fathom  five  thy  father  lies,”  out  of  the  Tempest,  in  p.  20,  as  this 
closing  stave  of  it  will  show : — 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell ; 

Hark  !  now  I  hear  them — ding,  dong,  bell. 

Nec  sui 

Pars  ulla,  fato  obnoxia,  non  novam 
(Qua;  vis  aquarum  est)  et  stupendam 
Transiit  in  speciem  superstes. 

Huic  ergo  in  horas  carmine  nseniam 
Nymplue  celebrant  Nereides  ; — modos 
Audisne  ?— jam  campana  trino 
Triste  melos  modulatur  ictu. 

Nor  is  less  praise  due  to  the  translation  of  the  familiar  song 
“  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away,”  out  of  Measure  for  Sleasure, 
into  the  Asclepiadean  metre  of  the  5th  ode  of  the  1st  Book  of 
Horace.  We  may  be  forgiven  for  quoting  the  rendering  of  the 
second  stanza,  the  original  of  which  the  reader  will  have  in  his 
head,  or  can  easily  have  at  hand,  now  that  there  is  a  Globe 
Shakspeare :  — 

0  !  collesque  tegas  e  gelido  sinu 
Surgentes  niveos  !  quorum  apices  rubri 
(Qualem  gestat  Aprilis,) 

Tingit  purpura  lioseuli. 

Tu  verb  ante  meum,  queis  miserum  diu 
Vinxisti  implicitum,  cor  glaeialibus 
His,  O  !  dura,  catenis 
Mature  expedias,  precor. — p.  57. 

Not  to  deal  in  wholesale  extracts,  we  will  add  but  one  more 
specimen — a  couplet  in  the  metre  of  Horace’s  14th  epode,  which 
seems  to  us  neatly  to  represent  the  original  out  of  the  “Over 
hill,  over  dale  ”  of  the  Midsummer  Niyht's  Dream :  — 


The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be : 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  ; 

Illi  alt®  (maculasne  vides  in  vestibus  aureis  ?) 

Sunt  primula;  satellites. — p.  13. 

Specimens  of  the  elegiac  samples  must  be  given  sparingly,  though 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  facility  with  which,*  in  many 
couplets,  the  apt  and  neat  Latin  counterpart  for  the  English  is  set 
side  by  side  with  it.  None  will  deny  that  this,  for  instance,  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  song  in  the 
first  act  of  the  Tempest,  “  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,”  run 
thus : — 

Court’sied  when  you  have,  and  kiss’d, 

The  wild  waves  whist. 

In  page  2  3  of  Mr.  Latham  we  find  this  Latin  for  it : — 

Poplite  submisso  postquam  concessa  tulistis 
Oscula,  et  intereh.  “  sternitur  sequor  aquis.” 

The  closing  verses  of  the  54th  sonnet  (p.  71)  — 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth — 

are  turned  with  equal  felicity  ; — 

Et  fidei,  formose,  tu®  mea  Musa,  juventae 
Flos  postquam  exciderit  pulcher,  aroma  leget. 

And,  to  pass  out  of  the  Shakspearian  selections,  this  couplet 
representing  Ben  Jonson’s 

If  she  at  all  had  a  fault, 

Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault ; 

Humanam  quamcunque  incauta  admiserit,  ilia 
Restet  in  hoc  tumulo  culpa  sepulta,  sinas  (p.  80)  ; 

will  leave  a  very  favourable  impression  of  Mr.  Latham’s  elegiacs. 

On  the  whole,  one  would  be  disposed  to  pronounce  the  portion 
devoted  to  Shakspeare  that  which  is  most  successful.  Few 
readers  who  really  enjoy  Latin  versification  will  care  much  for 
“John  Gilpin”  in  Latin  elegiacs  —  a  feat  which  is  not  only 
wearisome,  but  lacking  in  novelty.  A  better  specimen  of  the 
humorous  translation  is  the  sapphic  version  of  Carey’s  “Sally 
in  our  Alley,”  one  or  two  stanzas  of  which  are  so  neat  as  to 
be  very  endurable.  But  this,  and  the  somewhat  puerile 
labour  of  translating  into  elegiacs  the  Sunday  adventures  of 
Master  Tom  (p.  195),  and  the  good  resolutions  of  Master 
John,  piously  conceived  with  his  mother  at  his  elbow,  might  well 
have  been  omitted,  could  we  have  had  a  little  more  Shakspeare,  or 
such  pretty  English  verse,  and  good  Latin  elegiacs,  as  the  “  Mors 
infantuli,  ”  in  pp.  92-3. 

Nor,  after  carefully  comparing  two  very  different  translations  of 
Mr.  Latham  with  parallels  in  the  Arundines  Cami,  are  we  disposed 
to  award  him  higher  than  secondary  merit  with  respect  to  these. 
In  turning  Gray’s  “  Elegy  ”  he  may,  indeed,  make  a  hit  or  two  which 
Macaulay’s  admirable  version  may  have  missed;  but  that  version 
would  never  have  admitted  such  a  couplet  as  — 

Nec,  peramcena  abiens  hac  luce,  reflexerit  ora 
Anxia  ad  extremum,  lentus  abire,  jubar — 

to  stand  as  representing 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling’ring  look  behind  ; 

or  have  allowed  “necis”  to  stand  for  the  calm  death  of  the 
student  at  the  elegy’s  close.  In  translating  the  “  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,”  correct  taste  would  prefer  to  see  the  line,  “  Not  a 
soldier  discharg’d  his  farewell  shot,”  rendered,  as  Mr.  Janies 
Hildyard  in  the  Arundines  renders  it,  with  a  classic  approximation 
of  ideas — 

Martia  non  solitos  arma  dedere  sonos — 

than  as  in  Mr.  Latham’s  literal,  but  unclassical  and  anachronistic, 
version — 

Non,  pro  more,  loco  miles  valedixit,  lionorans 
Displosce  exequias  militis  igne  tub®. 

For  the  verses,  also, 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing, 

Mr.  Hildyard’s  version  is  equally  graceful  and  poetical : — 

Quin  proludentem  ad  pugnas  audivimus  hostem, 

Et  pigra  fulmineas  fert  temere  aura  minas. 

While,  besides  trying  again  to  turn  the  gim-shot  into  Latin,  Mr. 
Latham,  in  his  translation,  styles  “  the  foe  who  was  sullenly  firing  ” 
“non  piger  liostis,”  which,  we  submit,  is  just  what  he  was  not. 
In  this  same  passage  we  note  an  intolerable  elision  “  Nocte  sed 
intempesrit  est,”  p.  183,  which  should  be  corrected;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  words  resting  on  such  solitary  authority  as 
“  casdua,  ”  p.  105,  “  inapertus,”  p.  93,  “cernuus,”  p.  193,  are 
altogether  admissible. 

These  minor  faults  are,  however,  abundantly  counterbalanced 
by  the  many  merits  of  Mr.  Latham’s  translations,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  excellent.  Schoolboys  may  not  thank  us  for  offering 
a  suggestion  to  their  friends  that  such  a  book  as  this  would  make 
a  capital  birthday  present.  But  “  onine  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit 
utile  dulci.”  Here  would  be  found  an  illustration  of  the  maxim 
in  the  mixture  of  the  sweetest  of  English  lyrics  with  not  a  few 
useful  ideas  for  Latin  verse-writing.  If  Latin  verses  must  be 
looked  upon  by  any  in  the  light  of  pills,  it  is  surely  well  to 
swallow  them  gilded. 
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WINTER  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  EUROPE.* 

mills  is  a  new  edition  of  a  pleasant  little  bool;,  in  whicli  Dr. 
JL  Bennet  lias  recorded  for  the  use  of  patients  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  search  of  sanitary  stations  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
His  design  is  a  useful  one.  Various  flights  of  emigrants 
take  their  departure  from  our  shores  in  different  directions  in 
the  course  of  every  year.  That  which  is  driven  to  avoid  the 
hardships  of  an  English  winter  is  at  best  a  melancholy  sight. 
It  is  sad  to  see  so  many  persons  compelled  to  fly,  too  many 
of  them  under  sentence  of  death,  or  at  best  seeking  for  some 
mitigation  of  sufferings.  It  is  still  more  sad  that  in  many 
cases  the  6tep  seems  of  very  doubtful  advantage.  An  erro¬ 
neous  view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  climate 
in  which  relief  is  sought,  often  makes  the  journey  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  Some  patients,  really  beyond  all  hope,  are  tortured  during 
their  last  few  weeks  of  life  by  making  an  effort  which  does  more 
to  injure  than  the  change  of  climate  can  do  to  relieve  them.  Con¬ 
sumptive  patients,  again,  have  frequently  been  sent  to  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Brazil,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  a  warm  climate  was 
necessarily  beneficial.  The  invariable  result  has  been,  as  Dr.  Bennet 
tells  us,  that  they  got  worse,  and  died  if  they  remained.  It  was, 
in  fact,  found  desirable  to  send  back  to  Europe  English  residents 
who  had  become  consumptive  in  Brazil.  As  a  rule,  warm  summer 
weather  seems  to  be  more  dangerous  than  dry,  cold  winter  weather, 
and  the  consumptive  patients  in  the  French  army  in  Algiers  are 
now  sent  to  the  North  of  France  before  the  hot  season  commences. 
When  so  many  erroneous  views  are  prevalent,  Dr.  Bennet  is  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  good  service  in  making  a  careful  comparison  between 
the  rival  merits  of  Mentone  and  the  various  other  stations  along 
the  Mediterranean.  Numerous  places  are  gradually  being  colonized 
by  the  English ;  the  process  may  be  traced  as  naturalists  trace  the 
gradual  growth  of  an  oceanic  island  from  the  first  seed  accident¬ 
ally  deposited  there  by  a  seagull.  Some  wandering  Englishman 
is  attracted  by  accident,  and  spends  a  few  months  in  the  still 
uncivilized  district.  He  is  never  able  to  keep  his  discovery  to 
himself.  A  Nemesis  follows  the  steps  of  these  invaders  of  the 
sleepy  comers  of  the  earth,  which  forces  them  to  write  books  about 
their  travels.  The  result  is  a  rush  of  imitative  tourists,  who  speedily 
succeed  in  sophisticating  the  place.  Hotels  spring  up ;  prices  rise 
with  surprising  buoyancy ;  a  whole  race  of  guides,  touters,  inn¬ 
keepers,  and  their  various  hangers-on,  seems  to  spring  out  of  the 
earth.  Fish,  as  Dr.  Bennet  tells  us  of  Mentone,  rise  in  price  from 
four  sous  to  twenty ;  the  wildflowers,  once  to  be  had  for  the 
picking,  assume  a  market  value ;  and  the  natives,  in  short,  arrive 
at  the  conviction  that  travellers  are  to  be  considered  as  a  new 
article  of  consumption.  The  finishing  stroke  is  put  by  the  erection 
of  a  casino  and  an  English  chapel.  The  conveniences  attending 
upon  a  process  which  in  some  respects  is  lamentable  are  equally 
obvious.  If  things  cease  to  be  cheap,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  also  cease  to  be  nasty.  The  enterprising  and  healthy  tra¬ 
veller  may  prefer  places  from  which  the  bloom  of  simplicity  has 
not  yet  been  rubbed  off,  but  where  the  flea  still  exercises  an  un¬ 
disputed  sway,  and  which  are  in  the  pre-washing-tub  state  of 
existence.  To  the  invalid  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  find 
these  little  patches  of  England  sprinkled  over  foreign  countries, 
as  in  the  Ordnance  map  fragments  of  one  county  turn  up, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  in  the  centre  of  another.  Now, 
however,  that  they  are  becoming  so  common,  it  is  desirable  to 
discriminate  their  respective  merits. 

Formerly  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  South  of  Europe 
was  the  South  of  Europe,  and  that  it  might  be  prescribed  in  the 
lump  for  any  pulmonary  complaint;  just  as  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood  a  pill  was  considered  to  be  a  pill,  and  an  excellent 
remedy  for  every  variety  of  disorder,  without  reference  to 
its  special  composition.  A  close  comparison,  however,  of 
different  places  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  are  differences 
between  Italy  and  Algiers,  and  even  between  Nice  and  Mentone. 
Dr.  Bennet  has  examined  carefully  a  considerable  number  of  these 
stations.  He  has  been  to  sundry  places  along  the  Riviera,  and 
has  inspected  other  Italian  towns ;  he  has  been  to  Corsica ;  he  has 
travelled  in  Sicily,  and  has  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  South  of 
France.  Dr.  Bennet  was  himself  originally  driven  abroad  for 
his  health.  As  he  has  settled  in  Mentone  after  his  tour  of 
Inspection,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  he  considers  Mentone  to 
be  precisely  the  most  desirable  place  for  cases  of  consumption  in 
the  whole  South  of  Europe.  Mentone  is,  according  to  him,  a 
little  paradise  upon  earth.  It  has  everything  that  a  place  can 
have  to  fit  it  for  invalids.  It  is  placed  amidst  scenery  of  pro¬ 
verbial  beauty.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  sheltered 
by  mountain  ranges.  The  mountains  of  Corsica  are  just  visible 
on  the  horizon,  “  fringing  the  Southern  sky.”  The  lower  Alpine 
ranges  bend  round  it  in  the  arc  of  a  huge  circle,  to  keep  off  all 
mischievous  winds.  The  Turbia  mountain,  which  separates  it 
from  Nice,  shelters  it  from  the  dreaded  mistral.  No  fog  is  ever  to 
be  seen  there.  The  delicate  lemon- tree  flourishes  there  just  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  flourish ;  that  is  to  say,  it  grows  in  such 
luxuriance  as  to  prove  the  general  mildness  of  the  climate.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  injured  by  the  frost  just  often  enough  to  show 
that  the  temperature  sinks  to  a  respectable  temperature  at  night. 
In  fact,  the  characteristics  of  the  climate  are  summed  up  by 
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saying  that  Mentone  enjoys  “a  dry,  clear,  cool  atmosphere,  a  blue 
sky,  intense  sunshine,  freedom  from  fog  and  frost,  and  but  little 
rain.”  The  sun,  indeed,  is  so  powerful  that  even  in  January  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  walk  about  exposed  to  its  rays  without  a  lined  parasol. 
Throughout  the  winter  it  is  possible  to  pass  many  hours  daily  in 
the  open  air ;  even  the  invalid  may  choose  some  warm  sunny  nook, 
and  lie,  lazzarone  fashion,  sheltered  by  his  parasol,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  beautiful  scenery  and  complete  indolence.  There  is  little 
temptation  to  undue  exercise  or  excitement.  The  petty  Prince  of 
Monaco,  indeed,  when  he  surrendered  his  rights  to  the  French 
Emperor,  in  i860,  stipulated  for  the  preservation  of  a  gambling- 
table.  As  it  is  little  more  than  an  hour’s  drive  from  Mentone  to 
Monaco,  the  perverse  patient  may,  if  he  chooses  to  despise  Dr. 
Bennet’s  advice,  plunge  into  this  objectionable  amusement.  But 
it  seems  that  he  will  have  every  chance  in  his  favour  if  he  follows 
the  wiser  counsel  of  submitting  carefully  to  medical  directions, 
and  attending  to  no  business  except  the  important  business  of 
getting  well.  It  is  not  surprising,  after  this  glowing  eulogy,  to  find 
that,  in  Dr.  Bennet’s  opinion,  the  probability  of  securing  this 
desirable  result  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  Those 
amongst  his  patients  who  were  in  the  earlier  stages  of  disease 
have,  he  says,  mostly  done  well.  He  has  seen  “  well-marked, 
crude  tubercular  deposits  disappear,  gradually  absorbed.  In 
various  cases  of  accidental  phthisis”  in  middle-aged  overworked 
men,  the  amelioration  has  been  still  more  apparent.  “  I  have 
seen  well-marked  cavities  become  partly  or  entirely  cicatrized, 
and  the  constitutional  symptoms  gradually  subside.”  In  short, 
the  doctor  is  surrounded  “  by  a  little  tribe  of  cured  or 
arrested  consumption  cases,”  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
“  pulmonary  consumption  in  this  favoured  region  is  by  no  means 
the  intractable  disease  which  he  formerly  found  it  in  Paris  or 
London.”  He  represents  Mentone  as  inhabited  during  the 
winter  by  a  happy  family,  taking  a  friendly  interest  in  each  other’s 
symptoms,  but  marked  by  some  characteristic  differences  corre¬ 
sponding  to  their  various  nationalities.  Thus  the  English  belong 
to  a  naturally  migratory  race ;  they  look  upon  an  order  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  South  as  a  boon,  and  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  darling  wish  of  seeing  the  world.  The  main  difficulty  with 
them  is  an  insuperable  tendency,  as  soon  as  their  health  is  a  little 
improved,  to  begin  scrambling  up  hills,  or  to  start  off  to  cross  the 
Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
consider  the  order  as  the  “  last  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  of 
sorrow.”  They  cling  desperately  to  home.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  move,  until  moving  becomes  an  almost  hopeless 
remedy.  Many  of  them,  consequently,  arrive  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption ;  they  get  to  Mentone,  already  exhausted  by  the 
journey;  and  many  of  them  die  before  the  first  breath  of  winter. 
With  Germans,  the  doctor’s  chief  complaint  appears  to  be  that 
they  insist  upon  sticking  to  the  system  of  close  and  overheated 
rooms,  which  is  such  an  annoyance  to  the  English  traveller  in 
Germany.  They  consequently  are  apt  to  waste  the  winter  in 
passing  from  one  cold  to  another,  and  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
climate. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  picture  thus  drawn  is  an  inviting 
one.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  is  not  too  much  coloured  by  an 
inevitable  prejudice.  Every  doctor  has  a  natural  faith  in  his  own 
remedies,  and  thinks  that,  if  they  do  not  effect  the  cure  of  the 
atient,  the  patient  is  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  it.  When  a  man 
as  comfortably  settled  himself  down  in  any  particular  comer  of 
the  earth,  he  naturally  supposes  also  that  it  is  the  one  comer 
which  is  pre-eminently  delightful.  In  a  case  where  these  two 
prejudices  meet  in  one  man,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  should  not  produce  some  result  upon  his  opinions.  Dr. 
Bennet,  however,  seeks  to  confirm  his  statements  by  an  account 
of  the  various  experimental  trips  he  made  before  he  had 
become  convinced  of  the  true  faith  that  there  is  but 
one  Mentone,  and  that  Dr.  Bennet  is  its  prophet.  Various  places 
are  laid  aside  for  different  reasons,  although  it  is  admitted  that 
they  may  be  possibly  useful  in  some  cases,  which,  however,  are  not 
the  common  cases.  One  town  looks  very  promising,  but  it  is  not 
guarded  by  the  mountain  wall  which  is  of  such  service  to  Men¬ 
tone.  Another  has  great  natural  advantages,  but  then  it  is  spoilt 
by  the  foul  smells  not  yet  dispersed  by  the  advent  of  British 
cleanliness.  The  lemon  trees  don’t  flourish  in  one,  proving  that 
the  frosts  are  too  severe ;  in  another,  the  lemon  trees  flourish 
unduly,  showing  that  the  heat  is  too  persistent.  There  are  two, 
and  only  two,  towns  after  which  he  has  a  certain  hankering. 
Palermo  has  many  recommendations,  and  might  be  tried  in  cases 
of  “  spasmodic  intermittent  neuralgia,”  in  “  spasmodic  idiopathic 
asthma,”  and  in  certain  cases  of  phthisis;  but  it  is  “not  so  suited 
to  the  common  run  of  consumptive  cases.”  Then,  again,  Ajaccio 
is  a  promising  place ;  it  is,  he  says,  “  an  admirable  and  a  most 
charming  winter  station.”  The  reason  why  it  found  favour  in  the 
doctor’s  eyes  is  perhaps  revealed  in  the  next  sentence ;  he  feels 
“  quite  proud  ”  of  this  discovery,  for  he  “  had  divined  it  on  geo¬ 
logical,  meteorological,  and  geographical  grounds,  before  he  started 
on  the  journey.” 

These  journeys  in  search  of  a  rival  to  Dr.  Bennet’s  favourite 
Mentone,  or  in  search  of  a  demonstration  that  there  is  no  place 
like  Mentone,  are  told  in  a  very  readable  manner.  The  doctor, 
whatever  his  other  merits  may  be,  certainly  appears  to  be  a  good 
traveller.  He  seems  to  have  discovered  the  great  secret  of  being 
amusable.  He  talks  about  his  geology  and  his  botany  and  his 
physical  geography  as  a  man  talks  who  knows  how  to  make  use 
of  those  sciences.  Some  people  are  mere  slaves  to  their  scientific 
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pursuits,  although  the  slavery  doubtless  bas  its  charms  and  its  uses. 
Other  people,  of  whom  Ur.  Beunet  appears  to  be  one,  have  culti¬ 
vated  sufficient  acquaintance  with  them  to  make  them  agreeable 
travelling  companions.  It  gives  him  great  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
when  he  is  sitting  upon  the  rocks  at  Mentone,  that  there  may  be 
some  of  the  monstrous  creatures  known  as  “  devil-fish  ”  “  disporting 
themselves  in  the  deep  waters  at  his  feet.”  He  gives  us  a  picture 
of  one  of  these  charming  creatures,  which  are  sometimes  twenty- 
five  feet  long  by  thirty  broad ;  but  ho  does  not  bother  us  with  its 
anatomy  further  than  to  inform  us  that  it  is  “  a  species  of  mon¬ 
strous  hideous  ray,  flat,  broad,  of  enormous  dimensions  and  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  muscular  power,  with  a  huge  mouth  and  stomach,  all 
one,  in  the  front  of  its  misshapen  head.”  This  is  the  wise  way  of 
considering  devil-fish,  which,  if  looked  at  too  closely,  sometimes 
become  a  bore.  The  reflections  upon  this  and  similar  subjects 
come  in  pleasantly  enough,  and  give  us  the  impression  that  the 
doctor  is  an  excellent  model  for  his  patients,  and  teaches  by 
example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  that  an  invalid  may  occupy  his 
leisure  hours  so  as  to  keep  himself  cheerful  and  entertained.  He 
has  a  slight  tendency  to  commit  the  crime  of  most  travellers  iu 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  profess  to  be  overpowered  with  classical 
associations  at  various  small  towns  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere — 
which  no  sensible  man  ever  really  is.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
communicates  a  good  deal  of  curious  information.  Thus  he 
describes  the  singular  state  of  Corsica,  where  the  vendetta 
system  is  only  just  expiring  under  stringent  laws.  The  po¬ 
pulation  has  been  disarmed,  and  the  relations  of  any  bandit 
are  imprisoned  till  he  gives  himself  up.  These  are  cer¬ 
tainly  strong  measures,  but  they  are  apparently  called  for  by 
surviving  Corsican  fashions.  A  man  has  been  known  to  kill  another 
after  fifteen  years’  lying  in  wait.  Dr.  Bennet  himself  saw  a 
gentleman  who  had  passed  two  years  in  the  loft  of  his  house  bar¬ 
ricaded  by  an  iron  door.  The  bandits  who  had  taken  to  the 
mountains  in  consequence  of  a  few  correctly  performed  assassina¬ 
tions  were  considered,  and  apparently  were,  all  honourable  men. 
A  man,  it  is  said,  might  have  ventured  among  them  with  his 
pockets  full  of  gold.  He  would  only  have  been  “politely  asked 
for  a  small  pecuniary  compensation.”  The  women  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  behindhand.  Three  women  were  in  prison  last  April  for 
murdering  their  lovers ;  one  had  performed  this  feat  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  Dr.  Bennet’s  arrival,  and  was  certain  to  be  let  out  soon — the 
authorities  apparently  “  very  much  applauding  what  she  had 
done.”  This  practice  is,  in  fact,  the  accepted  substitute  for  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Billy 
Taylor.  Dr.*Bennet  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  people,  and 
strongly  recommends  the  island  to  persons  in  want  of  a  new 
excursion. 


LETTERS  OF  MADAME  DU  DEFFAND.* 

IT  can  hardly  be  said  that  many  persons  in  England  have  been 
waiting  with  anxious  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  this 
reprint  of  the  Letters  of  Madame  du  Deft'and.  Two  stout  volumes 
of  the  collected  correspondence  of  a  French  notoriety  of  the  last 
century  (the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  already  published  and 
criticized  many  years  ago)  form  a  rather  serious  piece  of  resistance 
for  the  reader  of  ordinary  leisure  and  industry.  Some  letters  to  the 
Chevalier  de  l’lsle  not  before  published,  an  introductory  descrip¬ 
tion  by  M.  de  Lescure  of  the  life  and  the  social  circle  of  Madame 
du  Deffand,  copious  illustrative  notes  throughout,  and  what  are 
called  the  works  or  (Euvres  diverse s  of  his  heroine  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  her  letters,  make  this  edition  as  complete  a  book  of 
reference,  for  those  who  may  require  it,  as  could  be  desired.  But 
substantially  no  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  character 
of  the  blind  old  woman  whose  correspondence  with  Voltaire  and 
Horace  Walpole  has  rescued  her  name  from  the  comparatively 
blank  oblivion  which  would  before  now  naturally  have  followed 
upon  the  ephemeral  notoriety  of  her  youthful  connection  with  the 
Itegent  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  her  generally  free,  if  not  scandalous, 
life.  What  Madame  du  Deffand  was  has  been  analysed  over  and 
over  again,  from  her  own  contemporaries  down  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
in  his  Causeries  du  Lundi,  whose  portrait  of  her  M.  de  Lescure 
accepts  as  substantially  true.  During  the  last  thirty  years  English 
students  have  learned  much  from  Mr.  Carlyle  and  others  towards 
understanding  the.  various  currents  of  French  history  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  which  drew  the  nation  down  with  irresistible  force 
to  the  great  whirlpool  of  its  revolution;  and  some  historical  interest 
attaches  to  parts  of  this  correspondence,  which  contain  curious 
recitals  of  public  events  as  they  came  to  Madame  du  Deffand’s  hear¬ 
ing,  and  as  they  were  appreciated  by  a  singularly  intelligent  French¬ 
woman  of  the  upper  circles  ef  the  time.  But  the  main  stimulus 
which  will  carry  an  English  reader  through  these  letters  must  be 
the  personal  interest  of  verifying  the  generally  received  portrait  of 
the  writer,  or  rather  of  understanding  at  first  hand,  and  for  him¬ 
self,  the  curious  and  not  altogether  transparent  character  of  Horace 
Walpole’s  “  dear  old  woman.” 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  says,  with  great  justice,  that  Horace  Walpole 
was  the  most  profound  and  true  critic  of  Madame  du  Deffand  among 
all  her  acquaintance.  lie  knew  and  valued  her  more  accurately 
and  more  honestly  than  her  French  contemporaries.  And  almost 
necessarily  so,  inasmuch  as  he  was  deepest  iu  the  secret,  so  to 


*  Corresjimidance  complete  de  la  Marquise  du  Deffand.  Far  M.  de 
Lescure.  Paris:  H.  Plon.  1865. 


speak,  of  that  part  of  her  nature  which  her  extreme  attachment  for 
himself  had  first  developed  into  active  and  satisfied  energy.  Till 
Walpole  came  to  Paris  in  1765,  Madame  du  Deffand  might  have 
been  truly  described  iu  the  terms  of  her  general  reputation,  as  a 
clear,  cold,  crystallized,  witty,  outwardly  frivolous  woman  of  the 
world,  whose  experience  had  taught  her  the  hollowness  of  the  life 
she  had  led,  and  whose  quick  mental  irritability  had  turned  to  a 
chronic  habit  of  ennui  from  the  despair  of  discovering  any  mode  of 
existence  more  reasonable  or  more  hopeful.  “  A  blind  old  debauchee 
of  wit  ”  is  the  rapid  and  compendious  sketch  which  Walpole  himself 
gives  of  her  after  their  first  meeting,  when  she  was* sixty -eight 
years  old,  and  he  not  much  below  fifty.  It-was  not  until  her  almost 
magnetic  attraction  to  his  own  character — a  character  so  different  in 
its  strength  and  in  its  weaknesses  from  the  cycle  of  French  humanity 
with  which  she  had  till  then  exclusively  consorted,  so  original  in 
itself  and  so  impressive  in  the  newness  of  its  originality  to  her,  so 
conscientious,  so  eccentric,  so  nervously  shy,  and  yet  so  courageous 
and  forcible — had  ripened  into  a  fervent  and  constant  passion  of 
unselfish  and  admiring  motherly  tenderness,  that  Walpole  could 
properly  know  the  depth  of  the  heart  which  beat  for  him  in  the 
bosom  of  his  blind  old  debauchee.  After  reading  the  earlier 
letters  to  Henault,  Montesquieu,  D’Alembert,  and  other  of  her 
more  intimate  acquaintances,  as  empty  of  warmth  or  feeling  as 
they  are  full  of  quick  unprofitable  versatility  of  wit  and  thought, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  reach  the  later  period  of  the  correspondence, 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  Voltaire,  the  old  intellectual  idol 
before  whom,  congenial  as  his  genius  was  to  hers,  she  could  never 
more  than  half  bow  down,  and  Walpole,  the  more  recent,  more 
exacting,  but  more  absolutely  trustworthy  and  open  counsellor 
and  friend.  Through  all  the  little  half-quarrels  and  wounded 
susceptibilities  which  mark  her  intercourse  with  her  English 
correspondent,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Madame  du  Deffand  feels  herself  to  be  writing  to  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands,  and  never  tries  to  deceive,  her.  In  her 
interchange  of  wit  and  thought  with  Voltaire,  it  is  evident  that 
each  is  to  a  certain  extent  playing  with  the  other,  and  conscious  of 
being  played  with. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  blind  old  woman 
of  seventy  is  a  typical  expression  of  character,  if  believed,  as  we 
believe  it,  to  he  perfectly  genuine  and  sincere  in  its  utterance.  It 
|  might  have  come  from  one  of  George  Sand’s  youngest  and  most 
ingenuous  heroines : — 

Je  ne  me  permettrai  plus  rien  qui  puisse  vous  faeber,  et  jamais,  jamais  je 
ne  vous  dcrirni  un  mot  qui  puisse  vous  forcer  a  me  causer  du  chagrin  par  vos. 
rdponses.  J’aime  mieux  etoufier  toutes  mes  pensees  que  de  vous  en  laisser 
voir  aucune  qui  puisse  vous  fatiguer,  ou  vous  ennuyer,  ou  vous  deplaire.  Ce 
que  je  pense  pour  vous  est  tellement  devenu  ma  propre  existence,  que  taut 
que  je  vivrai  il  est  impossible  quej'aie  aucune  idfe  differente  ;  mais  vous, 
mon  tuteur,  qui  avez  six  ou  sept  clioses  dans  la  tete,  et  de  qui  tous  les  jours 
de  la  semaine  sont  difierents  les  tms  des  autres,  votre  style  doit  etre  plus 
varie  que  le  mien  :  tout  ce  que  vous  m’dcrirez  me  sera  egalement  agreable. 
Laissez-vous  aller  a  me  dire  tout  ce  qui  vous  passera  dans  l’esprit :  ne  songez 
point  &  moi  en  m’e'crivant,  ne  me  parlez  que  de  vous,  ne  vous  oecupez  point 
de  mon  bonheur ;  n’ayez  point  de  eonduite  avec  moi :  laissez-vous  aller  tout 
.  naturellement,  mais  snrtout,  surtout  n’ayez  jamais  le  dessein  de  rien  changer 
it  ma  fa$on  de  penser  pour  vous  :  ce  serait  inutilement  que  vous  y  travail- 
I  leriez  :  vous  detruiriez  mon  bonheur  en  voulant  l’assurer. 

Vous  ne  savez  pas  la  folie  qui  me  passe  par  la  tete.  Si  vous  pouviez 
I  donner  h  vos  lettres  le  son  de  votre  voix,  votre  prononciation,  je  serais  aussi 
1  heureuse  une  fois  la  semaine  que  je  le  suis  tous  les  jours  quand  vous  etes  ici. 
Oh !  voila,  clirez-vous,  la  petite  qui  s’egare. 

English  readers  will  hardly  agree  with  Madame  du  Deffand’s 
generalization  of  our  national  character  a  century  back,  which  con¬ 
cludes  this  letter : — 

Je  crois  qu’il  n’y  a  chez  eux  que  les  imbdeiles  qni  ne  soient  pas  extremes  : 
ceux  qui  ont  de  l’esprit  sont  ou  excellents,  ou  detestables,  ou  insenses. 

Yet,  as  a  critic  of  isolated  peculiarities,  she  is  acute  and  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  difference  between 
English  reticence  and  French  demonstrativeness  : — 

Je  comprends  parfaitement  votre  amitid  pour  le  due  de  Richmond ;  je 
le  trouve  iniiniment  aimable  ;  mais  ce  que  je  ne  concevrai  jamais,  e’est  la 
facon  dont  les  Anglais  s’aiment,  en  ne  se  voyant  point,  en  ne  se  donnant 
point  de  leurs  nouvelles ;  il  faut  qu’ils  aient  quelques  genies  qui  leur 
viennent  communiquer  leurs  pensees,  leurs  sentiments,  et  leur  epargnent  la 
peine  de  se  parler  et  de  s’eCrire  :  effectivement,  une  Fran<;aise,  telle  que  moi, 
doit  leur  paraitre  une  espdee  bien  etrange.  J’ai  beaucoup  de  penchant  pour 
le  due ;  mais  je  me  garde  bien  de  l’aimer,  e’est  assez  d’un  Anglais  tel  que 
vous. 

Here,  again,  is  another  avowal  of  her  feelings  towards  the  impe¬ 
rious  andfastidious  foreign  “tuteur,”  twenty  years  her  junior,  whom 
she  had  chosen  so  late  in  life,  which  goes  far  to  justify  M.  de 
Lescure’s  assertion  that  the  whole  aim  of  her  being,  in  her  last 
years,  was  “  plaire  a  Horace  Walpole  ”  : — 

Je  ne  yeux  jamais  rien  faire  sans  votre  aveu,  je  veux  toujours  etre  votre 
clifere  petite,  et  me  laisser  conduire  comae  un  eniant :  j’oublie  que  j’ai  vccu, 
je  n’ai  que  treize  ans.  Si  vous  ne  changez  point,  et  si  vous  venez  me  re- 
trouver,  il  en  resultera  que  ma  vie  aura  ete  trhs-heurense ;  vous  effacerez 
tout  le  passe,  et  je  ne  daterai  plus  que  du  jour  que  je  vous  aurai  connu. 

To  complete  for  ourselves  the  picture  of  the  singular  relations 
subsisting  between  Walpole  and  Madame  du  Deffand,  we  must 
recall,  or  imagine  where  no  record  serves  us,  the  other  side  of  the 
correspondence.  We  must  read,  or  fancy,  the  “  lettres  a  la  glace,” 
as  they  sometimes  appeared  to  the  impetuous  old  Frenchwoman,  of 
the  high-bred  Englishman,  who  joined  to  his  genuine  attachment 
to  herself  a  supreme  fear  of  being  made  ridiculous  by  the  publicity 
of  her  effusions,  and  who  knew,  as  all  who  lived  and  wrote  in  his 
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time  must  have  known,  that  not  even  the  most  trivial  secret  was 
inviolable  to  the  spies  of  the  French  post-office,  or  was  safe  from 
transpiring  from  their  bureaux  into  the  buzz  of  Parisian  drawing¬ 
rooms.  We  can  recognise  the  points  where  Walpole  was  halt- 
amused  and  half-wearied  with  the  fervency  of  the  expression  of 
feelings  so  complimentary  to  himself,  and  where  his  common 
sense — “  inrpdrieux,  etparfois  brutal,”  as  M.  de  Lescure  terms  it — 
had  found  it  necessary  to  rein  in,  by  something  like  a  rebuke,  the 
unseasonable  simplicity  of  his  fond  old  friend,  more  a  girl  at 
seventy  than  when,  at  sixteen,  she  bewildered  Massillon  by  her 
license  in  religious  speculation.  We  must  look  at  her  insisting 
on  being  present  through  the  whole  of  Horace  Walpole’s  toilette, 
on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  that  she  might  not  lose  any  of  the  precious 
hours  of  his  visit ;  and  driving  him  about  the  streets,  after  supper, 
with  an  energy  of  sightseeing  (if  the  term  con  be  applied  to  a 
blind  woman)  which  nothing  was  able  to  wear  out.  In  letters 
and  actions  alike,  to  the  very  end  of  her  life,  is  to  be  seen  that 
constant  nervous  excitability  wThich  M.  Sainte-Beuve  rightly  places 
at  the  bottom  of  her  whole  character — “  une  activite  ddvorante 
qui  ne  savait  comment  se  donner  la  change.” 

This  irritability  of  brain,  combined  writh  a  habit  of  not  very 
deep  scepticism,  produced,  in  the  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  to 
her  French  correspondents,  a  frequent  expression  of  weariness  and 
ennui  with  which  she  rarely  troubled  Walpole.  The  Duchess  of 
Choiseul — one  of  her  truest  and  most  sensible  friends,  though, 
like  Walpole,  of  a  younger  generation  than  herself — told  her 
honestly  enough  that  the  main  source  of  her  ennui  lay  in  the 
extreme  pain  she  took  to  avoid  it.  Voltaire  blended  flattery  and 
irony  with  a  goodnatured  wish  to  content  her  hunger  for  amuse¬ 
ment  by  literary  occupation,  in  attempting  to  persuade  her  to 
compose  and  dictate  a  philosophical  course  of  her  own  medita¬ 
tions.  “  Ce  ne  sera  pas  une  mediocre  satisfaction  pour  moi  de  voir 
la  supdriorite  d’une  ame  naive  et  vraie  sur  tant  de  philosophes 
orgueilleux  et  obscurs.”  Her  answer  to  the  subtle  compliment  is 
that  all  her  philosophical  reflections  are  summed  up  in  one — that 
the  single  misfortune  of  life  is  that  of  having  been  born.  No 
possible  state  of  existence  is,  to  her  thinking,  preferable  to  nothing¬ 
ness.  In  a  later  letter  to  Walpole,  Madame  du  Deffand  describes 
her  heterodox  perplexities  in  words  which  are  more  genuinely 
eloquent  and  pathetic  : — 

Dites-moi  pourquoi,  detestant  la  vie,  je  redoute  la  mort  ?  Rien  ne 
m’iudique  que  tout  ne  finira  pas  avec  moi;  au  contraire,  je  m’aper<;ois  du 
ddlabrement  de  mon  esprit,  ainsi  que  de  celui  de  mon  corps.  Tout  ce  qu’on 
dit  pour  ou  contre  ne  me  fait  nulle  impression.  Je  n’dcoute  que  moi,  et  je  ne 
trouve  que  doute  et  qu’obscurite.  Croyez,  dit-on,  c’est  le  plus  sur ;  mais 
comment  croit-on  ce  que  l’on  ne  comprend  pas  ?  Ce  que  l’on  ne  comprend 
pas  peut  exister  sans  doute ;  aussi  je  ne  le  nie  pas  :  je  suis  comme  un  sourd 
et  un  aveugle-ne  ;  il  y  a  des  sons,  des  couleurs,  il  en  convient,  mais  sait-il 
de  quoi  il  convient  ?  S’il  suffit  de  ne  point  nier,  a  la  bonne  keure,  mais  cela 
ne  suffit  pas.  Comment  peut-on  se  decider  entre  un  commencement  et  une 
eternite,  entre  le  plein  et  le  vide  ?  Aucun  de  mes  sens  ne  peut  me  1’apprendre ; 
que  peut-on  apprendre  sans  eux  ?  Cependant,  si  je  ne  crois  pas  ce  qu’il  faut 
croire,  je  suis  menaede  d’etre  mille  et  mille^fois  plus  malheureuse  aprbs  ma 
mort  que  je  ne  le  suis  pendant  ma  vie.  A  quoi  ec  determiner,  et  est-il  pos¬ 
sible  de  se  ddtermiuer  ?  Je  vous  le  demande,  h  vous  qui  avez  un  caractfere 
si  vrai,  que  vous  devez,  par  sympathie,  trouver  la  verite,  si  elle  est  trouvable. 
C’est  des  nouvelles  de  l’autre  monde  qu’il  faut  m’apprendre,  et  me  dire  si 
nous  sornmes  destines  a  v  jouer  un  role. 

The  correspondence  of  an  impulsive  old  woman  with  her  various 
friends  is  likely  to  betray  a  few  self-contradictions  to  posterity 
when  it  reads  the  letters  side  by  side.  Here  is  what  on  Tuesday 
Madame  du  Deffand  writes  to  Horace  Walpole  in  review  of  the 
Lois  des  Minos  by  Voltaire,  which  had  just  been  read  to  her: — 

Ah !  je  fus  bien  confirme'e  que  la  vieillesse  ne  fait  que  les  efforts  im- 
puissants  ;  le  temps  de  produire  est  passd,  il  ne  faut  plus  penser  a  augmenter 
sa  reputation,  et  pour  ne  la  point  diminuer,  il  ne  faut  plus  faire  parlor  de 
soi.  .  .  .  On  ne  peut  refuser  a  Voltaire  ia  curiosite  de  le  lire ;  tant  pis 
pour  lui  s’il  s’ expose  a  la  critique. 

On  Wednesday  she  writes  to  Voltaire  as  follows  on  the  same 
theme : — 

Je  doute  que  les  morts  soient  aussi  contents  de  vous  que  le  sont  les  vivants. 
Horace  rougira  (si  tant  est  que  les  ombres  rougissent)  de  se  voir  surpasse',  et 
Minos  de  se  voir  si  bien  juge. 

En  verite,  mon  cher  Voltaire,  vous  n’avez  que  trente  aais. 

Quand  l’ame  est  aussi  jeune  que  l’est  la  votre,  le  corps  s’en  ressent ;  vous 
n’avez  aucune  incommodite  positive. 

With  so  thin-skinned  a  recipient  of  criticism  as  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney,  Madame  du  Deffand,  “  ante  naive  et  vraie,”  could  scarcely 
have  said  to  his  face  what  she  had  said  behind  his  back  without 
risking  the  rupture  of  a  long  friendship.  The  confidential  secre¬ 
tary  who  wrote  to  the  dictation  of  his  blind  mistress  must  have 
smiled  at  the  variety  of  critical  measure  applied  to  the  Lois  des 
Minos  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  a  letter  to  Walpole  some  five 
years  later,  she  takes  leave,  with  a  cynically  short  simplicity,  of  the 
memory  of  her  witty  old  friend  : — 

Vrahnent  j’oubliais  un  fait  important,  c’est  que  Voltaire  est  mort. 

We  have  no  room  to  take  ourselves  a  longer  leave  of  the  memory 
of  Madame  du  Deffand.  Her  letters  are  more  striking  and  ori¬ 
ginal  than  her  social  portraits  of  her  contemporaries,  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  which  M.  de  Lescure  concludes  his  volume;  and  her 
character  is  more  original  and  curious  than  any  of  her  letters  taken 
separately. 


TWO  PHILOLOGICAL  SCRAPS.* 

IIE  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  come  flowing  in 
upon  us  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners.  Sometimes 
they  are  volumes,  sometimes  pamphlets;  here  we  have  two 
detached  papers,  which  we  suppose  are  printed  at  Berlin  like  the 
rest,  but  which  do  not  bear  the  name  of  any  printer  or  publisher  at 
all.  We  suppose  they  are  supplements  to  some  past,  or  forerunners 
to  some  future,  volume,  but  we  give  them  a  separate  notice, 
because  they  both  deal  with  subjects  which  we  have  treated  in 
former  articles,  in  one  case  at  considerable  length. 

Mr.  Furnivall’s  paper  on  “the  Possessive  in  cs  and  his  ”  is  an 
answer  to  one  by  Serjeant  Manning,  which  we  noticed  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  ago.f  We  have  a  kind  of  vague  notion  that  Mr. 
Manning  has  somewhere  or  other  answered  us,  but  we  cannot  at 
this  moment  lay  our  hands  on  his  answer ;  we  are  therefore  the 
more  obliged  to  Mr.  Furnivall  for  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  our 
side.  If  Mr.  Furnivall  be  right,  he  has  knocked  away  Mr. 
Manning’s  main  fact  from  under  his  feet,  so  that  we  need  not  have 
made  even  the  admissions  on  Mr.  Manning’s  side  which  we  did 
make. 

Mr.  Manning’s  theory,  so  far  as  we  understood  it,  was  that  the 
genitive  s  in  modern  English,  to  which  printers  will  so  perversely 
add  a  needless  mark  of  elision,  is  not  really  a  genitive,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Old-English  es,  the  cognate  of  the  High-German 
cs,  the  Latin  is,  and  the  Greek  oc,  but  is  really,  as  it  was  once 
commonly  thought,  the  representative  of  his,  as  in  the  typical 
example  “  Holofernes  his  head.”  According  to  Mr.  Manning,  the 
old  genitive  died  out,  and  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  form 
in  “  his,”  the  modern  form  being  the  representative  of  the  latter 
and  not  of  the  former.  To  this  dogma  we  could  in  no  wise  agree, 
but  we  allowed  that  Mr.  Manning  seemed  to  have  made  out  that 
the  form  in  his  was  older  than  was  commonly  thought,  that  it  did 
not  begin  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  but  that  it  had 
existed  alongside  of  the  true  genitive,  from  perhaps  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  Manning’s  chief  argument  was  that,  while  in  the  earlier  text 
of  Layamon,  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  true  genitive  was 
used,  in  the  later  text,  about  a  century  afterwards,  the  form  in  his 
had  supplanted  it.  This  of  course  would  only  prove  that  the  two 
existed  side  by  side,  but  it  would  put  the  beginning  of  their  existence 
side  by  side  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  one  had  commonly  thought. 
Mr.  Furnivall,  however,  boldly  attacks  Mr.  Manning’s  fact,  and 
affirms  that  the  change  from  one  form  to  another  in  the  two  texts 
of  Layamon  is  only  apparent.  Transcribers,  he  tells  us,  often 
separated  both  the  suffix  is  or  es  and  other  suffixes  (whether  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  words),  and  wrote  them  as  distinct  words. 
Thus  “  Modredis  hafd  [head]  ”  would  run  a  great  chance  of  being 
written  “  Mocked  is  hafd.”  Moreover,  the  writer  of  the  second  text 
had  a  great  love  of  aspirates,  and  writes  “  hart  ”  and  “  hangel  ”  for 
“art”  and  “angel.”  In  the  hands  of  such  a  copyist,  when 
“  Modredis  hafd  ”  was  once  made  “  Modred  is  hafd,”  there  was  a 
strong  likelihood  of  its  becoming,  as  it  appears  in  the  second  text, 
“  Modred  his  hafd.”  This  strikes  us  as  highly  ingenious,  and  as 
the  probable  explanation  of  those  apparent  genitives  in  his  which 
do  occur  in  the  second  text  of  Layamon.  Moreover,  Mr.  Furnivall 
shows  that  Mr.  Manning  had  altogether  exaggerated  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  that  form  does  occur.  Instead  of  being,  as 
Mr.  Manning  said,  the  rule,  they  are  merely  the  exception, 
the  true  genitive  in  es  being  used  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases. 

We  have  looked  at  one  or  two  other  rather  later  books  to  see 
what  light  they  throw  upon  the  matter.  With  this  view  we  read 
through  a  chapter  of  Sir  John  Maundevile  and  a  chapter  of  Bishop 
Pecock,  noticing  such  inflected  genitives  as  we  met  with.  In  both 
these  writers  the  usage  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now. 
The  inflected  genitive  is  hardly  ever  used  except  where  we  should 
use  it  now,  that  is,  in  proper  names  and  other  words  which  approach 
to  the  nature  of  proper  names,  in  names  of  living  things,  and  in  a  few 
special  familiar  phrases  where  the  inflected  form  has  lingered  on. 
A  chapter  of  Maundevile  gives  us  “Gabrielles  Welle,”  “Lameche 
Noees  Fadre,”  “our  Ladyes  Modre,”  “Centurioes  Hous.”  A 
chapter  of  Pecuck  gives  us,  “the  collegis  gate,”  “Poulis  Cros,” 
“Goddis  servicis,”  “mannys  natural  freelnessis,”  “rnannys 
synnes.”  The  only  one  of  these  which  we  should  not  use  now  is 
“  the  collegis  gate,”  which  we  should  probably  run  into  one  word, 
“  college-gate.”  “  Centurio  ”  probably  passed  with  Sir  John 
Maundevile  for  a  proper  name,  but  it  makes  no  difference,  as  we 
should  still  say  “the  centurion’s  house”  rather  than  “the  house 
of  the  centurion.”  In  the  many  other  cases  in  which,  either  in 
Latin  or  German,  the  inflected  genitive  would  be  freely 
used,  but  where  in  modern  English  we  use  the  roundabout 
form  with  “  of,”  both  the  fourteenth  century  Knight  and  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  Bishop  conform  to  the  modern  usage.  We  then  turned 
to  some  examples  in  verse,  and  we  did  not  find  that  marked  differ¬ 
ence  which  we  do  find  in  this  matter  between  modem  prose  and 
modern  verse.  Modern  poets,  we  need  hardly  say,  constantly  use 
the  inflected  genitive  where  prose  writers  would  use  the  preposi- 
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tion.  Doubtless  there  is  a  difference  between  different  poets;  the 
inflected  genitive  is  found  much  oftener  in  a  given  quantity  of 
Byron  than  in  the  same  quantity  of  Tennyson  ;  still  no  one  would 
quarrel  with  the  use  of  the  inflected  genitive  in  verse  in  positions 
in  which  no  good  writer  would  employ  it  in  prose.  But  in 
mediaeval  writers  we  find  no  such  distinction.  In  fact  there  was  then 
hardly  any  difference  between  the  diction  of  prose  and  of  verse. 
This  shows  that  the  language  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  result 
of  the  great  Norman  convulsion.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  poetic  and  prosaic  diction  now,  and  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  language.  The  song  of 
Brunanburh  is  in  quite  another  style  from  the  common  language 
of  the  Chronicle.  But  verse,  grave  or  gay,  of  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century  differs  little  from  pure  grave  or  gay 
— if  there  be  any  gay  prose — of  the  same  date.  When  John 
Lvdgate,  “at  the  instance  of  my  lord  of  Warrewyk,”  discusses  in 
verse  the  right  of  the  English  Kings  to  the  Trench  crown,  he 
does  not  talk  of  “ England’s  King,”  “Frances — or  perhaps  Gallias 
— crown,”  and  the  like,  but  talks  soberly  enough  of  “  the  right  of 
Inglond  and  of  Fraunce.”  In  several  pages  of  the  “  Eeply  of 
Friar  Daw  Topias,”  and  of  “Jack  Upland’s  Rejoinder”  (see 
Political  Poems,  ii.  39),  the  only  inflected  genitives  which  we  find 
are  such  as  we  should  freely  use  now  in  plain  prose — “Goddes 
lawe,”  “  Christes  vine,”  “  Chorees  children,”  “  Anti-christis 
hondes,”  “  mennes  wifes.”  It  is  clear  that,  at  least  from  Sir  John 
Maundevile  downwards,  we  must  look  on  the  preposition  as  the 
rule  in  English,  and  the  inflected  genitive  as  the  exception,  to  be 
used  only  in  some  particular  classes  of  words. 

On  the  other  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  relative  “  Who,”  we 
only  said  a  few  words  in  an  earlier  article*,  and  did  not  at  all 
enter  on  the  point  raised  in  the  Philological  Transactions.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  ivho  has  supplanted  that  as  a  simple  relative ;  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  date.  Mr.  Weymouth  thought  he  had 
found  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  who  in  that  character  in 
162 7;  Mr.  Furnivall  carries  it  back  to  Lord  Berners  in  1523; 
perhaps  even  to  Wickliffe  himself. 

It  is  only  by  reckoning  backwards  in  this  sort  of  way  that  any 
question  of  this  kind  can  be  settled.  The  usage  of  who  as  a  re¬ 
lative  is  traced  backwards  to  1523.  Can  it  be  found  earlier? 
The  usage  of  all  these  forms,  who,  which,  that,  should  be  carefully 
noted.  Opening  Bishop  Pecock  at  a  shot,  we  find  that  he  freely 
uses  which — “  ech  man  which  takith  upon  him  the  deedis  of 
brotherli  correpcioun  ” — (p.  2).  Does  he  ever  use  who? 


CONSTANCE  SHERWOOD. f 

T  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  though  it  seems  to  have  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  many  of  our  novelists,  so  to  project 
the  mind  out  of  the  present  into  the  remote  past  as  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  scenes,  the  personages,  and  the  language  of  another 
age  with  the  reality  of  a  contemporary  history.  Few  writers 
are  capable  of  that  degree  of  versatility  of  thought,  or  of  that 
thorough  penetration  with  the  spirit  of  bygone  times,  which  are 
needed  to  keep  the  narrative  clear  from  the  infection  of  modem 
ideas,  and  the  style  intact  from  the  intrusion  of  modem  turns  of 
speech.  Even  if  the  author  succeeds  in  avoiding  anachronisms  of 
incident  or  language,  there  is  the  danger  of  making  the  personages 
thus  brought  to  life  again  from  the  antique  think,  speak,  and  act  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  recent  sentiments  and  manners.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  risk,  where  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
writer’s  self  is  thoroughly  successful,  of  the  reader  being  carried 
into  an  atmosphere  of  thought  and  action  so  wholly  alien  from  his 
own  as  to  be  unable  to  breathe  in  it  with  edification  or  pleasure — the 
end  being  that  the  story  is  thrown  aside  either  as  strained  and  artifi¬ 
cial,  or  as  wearisome  and  devoid  of  living  interest.  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
•Erincwdhasbeen  justly  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts 
of  a  novelist  thus  to  clothe  himself  with  the  individuality,  and  to 
deliver  himself  in  the  language,  of  a  past  age.  But  with  all  the 
author’s  delicate  rendering  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  period, 
and  his  sympathetic  reproduction  of  its  literary  style,  that  excep¬ 
tional  effort  cannot  safely  be  taken  as  holding  out  any  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  rising  writers  of  fiction  to  drape  their  talents  in 
the  literary  fashions  of  centuries  gone  by.  For  readers  of  the 
ordinary  sort  there  will  assuredly  be  too  little  of  the  warmth  of 
real  flesh  and  blood,  while  to  a  more  critical  class  there  will  be 
scarcely  a  sufficiently  strict  adhesion  to  the  dry  archaisms  of  his¬ 
tory  to  crown  the  attempt  with  a  thorough  success.  And,  between 
the  two  stools  of  providing  sensation  for  the  living  and  maintain¬ 
ing  fidelity  to  the  past,  the  writer  will,  in  most  cases,  come  to  the 
ground. 

In  undertaking  an  historical  picture  in  this  ultra  pre-Raffaellite 
manner,  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  has  achieved  an  amount  of 
success  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
choice  of  subject.  She  brings  to  her  task  not  a  few  of  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  the  construction  of  an  historical  ro¬ 
mance — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  events  and  controversies 
of  the  period,  a  careful  study  of  the  English  style  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  a  sympathy  amounting  to  reverence  for 
the  cause  and  the  personages  involved  in  the  drama  itself. 
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Without,  perhaps,  a  distinctly  formed  didactic  or  controver¬ 
sial  purpose,  she  has  let  her  design  assume  the  shape  of  an  in¬ 
direct  protest  against  the  received  version  of  the  history  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  involving  a  reversal  of  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  comparative  persecuting  tendencies  and  practices  of 
Protestants  and  Papists.  And  she  would  enlist,  with  all  the 
arts  of  a  graceful  and  enthusiastic  pleader,  the  liberal  feelings 
of  our  generation  on  behalf  of  the  English  Jesuits  and 
their  sympathizers — a  class  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  popular  dislike 
as  the  type  of  the  denationalized  and  disloyal  Briton,  the 
men  of  foreign  sympathies  and  treasonable  plots,  dark,  wily, 
unscrupulous,  and  the  fathers  of  lies.  In  these  days,  when 
the  love  of  historical  accuracy  has  served  to  live  down  much 
of  the  traditional  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  our  forefathers, 
it  is  well  that  both  sides  of  a  period  so  critical  in  English 
history  should  be  presented  to  the  public  eye;  and  it  maybe  hoped 
that  whatever  evidence  may  be  brought  forward  tending  to 
correct  popular  misapprehension  will  be  received  with  due 
attention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  records  of  those 
times  of  religious  animosity  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
one-sided  form,  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  consistently  with 
what  we  know  of  human  nature,  to  explain  the  part  taken  by  the 
leaders  on  the  Romanist  side,  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  on  the  principles 
vulgarly  laid  down  as  furnishing  the  incentives  to  their  policy.  The 
wonderful  constancy  of  the  “recusant”  priesthood,  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  their  body  at  large  to  the  cause  for  which  they  wrought 
and  suffered,  are  not  to  be  set  down  as  the  mere  perversity  of  spirit 
which  the  devil  breathes  into  his  own,  and  as  the  cloven  hoof  of 
that  Satanic  hankering  for  sedition  and  iies  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  common  Protestant  conception  of  Campion  or  Garnet,  Catesby 
or  Rookwood.  Were  it  only  for  the  hardships  and  tortures  they 
so  cheerfully  faced  and  outbraved,  the  devotion  they  showed  to 
each  other,  and  the  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  they 
lavished  upon  their  enterprise,  these  men  are  entitled  to  a  re¬ 
spectful  hearing  of  their  cause,  and  an  impartial  estimate  of  their 
motives.  Our  complacency  at  the  failure  of  their  enterprise  need 
not  deaden  our  admiration  of  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which 
they  served  it. 

The  mass  of  authentic  documents  which  have  of  late  years 
been  made  public  have  served  to  set  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
in  a  light  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  that  paradise  of 
freedom,  tolerance,  and  universal  well-being  which  popularly 
passes  for  the  “  time  of  good  Queen  Bess.”  The  imperious  will, 
the  unwomanly  callousness,  and  the  savag-e  humour  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  towards  favourites  or  foes,  with  the  cruel  oppression  exercised 
by  her  Court,  even  in  excess  of  the  laws,  against  recusants  and 
Papists,  have  received  an  amoimt  of  illustration  which  only  makes 
one  wonder  which  of  the  two  great  religious  factions  that  alter¬ 
nately  swayed  the  country  was  the  most  hideously  unchari¬ 
table  and  anti-Christian.  Horrible  as  are  the  tales  of  tyranny 
and  persecution  which  are  so  picturesquely  told  in  Constance 
Shenvood,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  novelist  has  drawn 
almost  as  largely  from  the  well  of  truth  as  from  the  fount  of 
imagination;  and.  she  has  appended  notes  intended  to  justify,  by 
documentary  evidence,  some  of  the  most  startling  and  repulsive 
incidents  of  her  supposed  autobiography.  In  addition  to  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  kind  accessible  to  the  public,  she  has  apparently 
had  the  advantage  of  family  papers  and  correspondence  the 
authenticity  of  which  need  not  be  called  in  question.  A  large 
portion  of  the  work  is  in  fact  made  up  of  actual  letters  and 
other  relics  of  the  kind,  the  spelling  alone  being  modern¬ 
ized  so  as  to  dovetail  more  smoothly  into  the  substance  of 
the  story.  So  far  from  the  book  acquiring  from  this  process, 
as  might  have  been  apprehended,  the  air  of  patchwork  or  the 
impress  of  the  vamping  tool  so  suggestive  of  the  rococo  of 
Wardour  Street,  a  tone  of  higher  reality  and  pathos  seems  to  be 
added  thereby  to  the  sentiments  and  the  narrative.  In  some 
particulars,  indeed,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  partisanship 
of  the  writer  has  not  led  her  to  conjure  up  situations  in  excess 
even  of  the  iniquities  of  the  age,  inasmuch  as  none  of  her 
pibces  justificatives  nor  any  authentic  memorials  of  the  times  will,  we 
believe,  bear  out  the  representation,  if  we  except  those  Lives  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  Records  of  Missionary  Priests,  which  bear  upon  their  face 
the  mark  of  exaggeration  and  fable.  That  whole  congregations  of 
Catholics  should  be  carried  to  prison  and  condemned  to  death,  or 
to  punishments  of  hardly  minor  severity,  for  simply  professing  and 
practising  their  religion,  wholly  apart  from  the  mere  suspicion  of 
political  treason,  is  an  assertion  which  the  Romish  cause  has  been  so 
persistently  challenged  to  substantiate  by  proof  that  we  may  well 
continue  to  suspend  our  belief  in  the  fact  till  we  have  some  more 
convincing  evidence  of  it  than  the  imaginative  art  of  a  novelist. 
Nevertheless,  among  the  better  accredited  pieces  of  testimony  here 
brought  together  there  are  undeniably  enough  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  those  zealots  of  Protestantism  who  perpetually  claim  to  identify 
their  own  cause  with  tolerance  and  charity,  and  that  of  Popery  with 
bigotry  and  persecution.  One  episode  in  the  graphic  account  of 
the  Royal  visit  to  the  Rookwoods’  house  might,  we  confess,  have 
stirred  our  incredulity  had  it  not  been  vouched  for  by  a  letter  from 
the  recusant-hunter  Topcliffe  himself.  That  Elizabeth  —  whose 
lingering  attachment  to  the  religious  ceremonial  of  her  youth 
is  well  known,  as  is  also  her  smart  reprimand  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  for  his  censure  upon  her  retention  of  the  crucifix  in 
the  Royal  Chapel — should  have  sat  by  in  quasi  state  during  the 
desecration  and  burning  of  the  images  at  the  sack  of  Euston  Hall, 
is  a  fact  for  which  we  should  scarcely  have  been  prepared,  whatever 
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might  have  been  our  estimate  of  the  wayward  and  capricious 
temper  of  that  self-willed  woman. 

A  tale  so  largely  made  up  of  the  incidents  of  peril  and 
hardship  peculiar  to  those  times  of  religious  and  political  pro¬ 
scription  could  hardly  fail  to  touch  upon  such  vexed  points 
of  casuistry  as  were  involved  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  friends 
or  co-religionists  hung  upon  the  answers  to  questions  put  under 
circumstances  of  painful  duress.  How  far  it  might  be  held  lawful, 
or  even  a  matter  of  duty,  to  meet  such  questions  by  a  downright 
denial  of  facts,  how  far  by  minor  degrees  of  verbal  tampering  with 
truth  or  by  the  more  specious  process  of  mental  reservation,  were 
points  perpetually  forced  upon  pious  and  conscientious  minds 
during  those  dark  days  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  The  novelist 
has,  with  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling  enhanced  by  the 
associations  of  her  own  faith,  portrayed  the  working  of  this  diffi-  I 
cult  class  of  problems  upon  the  minds  of  the  personages  in  her 
story,  more  particularly  upon  that  of  the  heroine  in  whose  person 
she  speaks,  Without  entering  upon  any  formal  discussion  of  the 
doctrines  of  equivocation  such  as  might  commit  her  to  the 
expression  of  a  decided  personal  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nothing 
can  he  more  faithful  to  the  state  of  mind  of  a  pious  Roman 
Catholic  woman  of  warm  heart  and  quick  intelligence,  trained  in 
the  school  of  Campion  and  Parsons,  than  the  picture  of  Constance  j 
Sherwood  or  her  friends,  Mistress  Ward  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Clithero,  when  placed  under  straits  of  this  description.  A 
highly  characteristic  instance  of  casuistical  logic  is  that  in  which 
Constance  has  resort  to  the  practice  of  reserve  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  friend  Lady  L’Estrange,  who,  having  unwit¬ 
tingly  been  the  means  of  betraying  the  lurking  place  of  Constance’s 
father  —  Mr.  Sherwood,  alias  Father  Tunstall  —  to  the  zealous 
magistrate  her  husband,  Sir  Hammond,  is  in  danger  from  prema¬ 
ture  labour  brought  on  by  the  shock.  Constance  has  set  herself  to 
dispose  of  the  wild  remorseful  inquiries  of  the  poor  lady  after  the 
safety  of  the  priest  who  has  been  lodged  in  Norwich  gaol: — 

“  Sir,”  I  heard  her  say,  as  he  approached,  “  what  hath  befallen  the  poor 
man  you  would  not  dismiss  ?  ” 

I  took  a  light  in  my  hand,  so  that  she  should  see  my  face,  and  smiled  on 
her  with  such  good  cheer,  as  God  in  Ilis  mercy  gave  me  strength  to  do, 
even  amidst  the  twofold  anguish  of  that  moment.  Then  she  threw  her  arms 
•convulsively  round  my  neck,  and  her  pale  lips  gasped  the  same  question  as 
before.  I  bent  over  her,  and  said,  “  Trouble  yourself  no  longer,  dear  lady, 
touching  this  prisoner.  He  is  safe  (in  God’s  keeping,  I  added,  internally). 
He  is  where  he  is  carefully  tended  (by  God’s  angels,  t  mentally  subjoined)  ; 
he  hath  no  occasion  to  be  afraid  (for  God  is  his  strength),  and  I  warrant 
you  is  as  peaceful  as  his  nearest  friends  should  wish  him  to  be.” 

“  Is  this  the  truth  ?  ”  she  murmured  in  my  ear. 

“Yea,”  I  said,  “  the  truth,  the  very  truth,”  and  kissed  her  flushed  cheek. 
Then  feeling  like  to  faint,  I  went  away,  Sir  Hammond  leading  me  to  my 
chamber,  for  I  could  scarce  stand. 

Nothing  can  he  better  told ;  yet  this  simple  scene  involves  the 
whole  difference  between  Romish  and  Protestant  morality. 
Neither  Romanist  nor  Protestant  would  probably  refuse  to  save  a 
valued  life  at  the  expense  of  so  slight  an  infraction  of  strict  truth. 
The  contest  between  the  two  lies  in  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the 
words  mentally  added  in  reserve.  The  one  would  justify  the  fib  by 
reference  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  The  other  would  consider 
it  no  fib  at  all  by  virtue  of  the  saving  clauses  whispered  into  the 
ear  of  conscience.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  established  doctrine  at 
the  time  depicted  in  the  novel,  and  the  writer  has  happily  caught 
the  spirit  of  that  time.  The  whole  theory  of  equivocation  or 
reserve  is,  of  course,  not  one  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  romance, 
or  made  the  turning-point  of  a  criticism.  It  has  exercised 
the  learning  of  divines,  and  exhausted  the  ingenuity  of  school¬ 
men  and  casuists.  St.  Augustin,  in  his  work  upon  the  subject, 
has  distinguished  eight  several  kinds  of  falsehood,  of  which  that 
of  saving  life  by  words  intentionally  framed  to  deceive  is  one  ;  and 
he  decides,  upon  the  whole,  on  the  severe  side  in  every  one  of 
them.  Other  authorities,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  are  disposed  towards 
the  weaker  or  more  amiable  interpretation  ;  but  our  English 
divine,  who  to  the  heart  of  a  poet  and  the  brain  of  a  casuist 
united  a  head  of  sound  and  vigorous  common  sense,  is  for 
wholly  scouting  the  notion  of  mental  reservation,  or  words 
inwardly  spoken  in  a  contrary  sense,  as  salvos  against  an 
audibly  uttered  untruth.  Even  in  the  case  of  signs  or  gestures 
apart  from  words,  the  same  rule  must  be  held  to  apply. 
“  It  was  but  a  sneaking  evasion,”  he  says,  “  of  St.  Francis, 
when  the  pursuers  after  a  murderer  asked  if  the  man  came  that 
way  ;  ‘  No,’  saith  the  friar,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  sleeve,  ‘  he 
came  not  here.’  ”  The  original  deception,  whatever  its  intrinsic 
measure  of  sinfulness  or  guilt,  is  but  made  gratuitously  mean  and 
pitiful  by  such  flimsy  efforts  to  conceal  the  truth. 
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We  leg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— The  SATURDAY  CONCERTS  will 

Re-commence  on  Saturday  next,  October  7. 

NEW  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKETS  will  be  issued  dating  to  September  30, 1866. 

GUINEA  STALLS  are  also  on  Sale,  and  as  they  entitle  the  Holder  to  the  same  Stall  for  the 
Series  of  Concerts,  guaranteed  between  October  and  April  not  less  than  Twenty,  it  is  hardly 
requisite  to  point  out  that,  at  this  almost  nominal  price,  and  from  the  increasing  number  of 
Season  Tieketholders,  induced  by  additional  Railway  facilities,  early  application  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  them. 

Crystal  Palace,  September  30, 1805- 


jVTR.  and  MRS.  HOWARD  PAUL  will  appear  at  the  Egyptian 

-*-*-*-  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday,  October  9,  iu  their  COMIC  and  MUSICAL  ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT,  and  will  continue  their  Performances  every  Evening  at  Eight  (except  Saturday), 
and  Saturday  Afrernoonsat  Three.  Twelve  Songs  and  Impersonations, including  the  wonderful 
“  Living  Photograph  ”  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  the  “  Macgregors’  Gathering  ”  and  “  Fresh  as  a 
Rose.”— Stalls,  3s.  and  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Placqs  may  be  secured  at  the  Box  Office  daily  from 
Eleven  till  Five. 


QTODARE.  —  ONE  HUNDRED  and  EIGHTY-SECOND 

^  REPRESENTATION _ THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  IIALL— MAR¬ 

VELS  of  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  by  Colonel  STODARE.  The  Real  Indian 
Basket  Trick,  and  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower- trees,  us  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  on  Easter  Monday,  April  17,  1865,  by  Colonel  Stodare,  and  only  performed  by  him 
and  the  Indian  Magicians.  Every  Evening  at  Eight  (Saturdays  included),  also  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  and  at  the 
Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  “Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times, 
April  18, 1865. 


(  '  RE AT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. — TOURISTS’  TICKETS, 

'VA  available  for  One  Calendar  Month,  are  now  issued  at  Paddington,  Victoria,  Chelsea, 
and  Kensington,  and  other  principal  Stations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  the  principal 
WATERING  PLACES  on  the  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  York¬ 
shire  Coasts,  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES,  and  the  ISLE  of  .MAN. 

TOURISTS’  TICKETS  are  also  issued  for  Circular  Tours  in  North  Wales. 

To  Buxton,  Malvern,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  the  Cumberland  Lake  District,  Dublin  vid 
Holyhead  (Fares  from  London,  60s.  First  Class;  47s.  6d.  Second  Class);  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
Limerick,  &c.,  and  the  Channel  Islands  v id  Weymouth. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  to  MALVERN  are  now  issued  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
available  for  return  by  any  train  up  to  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday. 

PICNIC  or  PLEASURE  PARTIES. —During  the  Summer  Months,  and  up  to  October  31 
inclusive,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Return  Tickets  at  about  a  Single  Fare  for  the  Double 
Journey  will  be  issued  (with  certain  limitations)  at  all  the  principal  Stations  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  parties  of  not  less  than  Six  First  Class,  or  Ten  Second  or  Third  Class, 
Passengers  desirous  of  making  Pleasure  Excursions  to  places  on  or  adjacent  to  this  Railwuy. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Offices  and  Stations. 

Paddington,  August  1865.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


T TNTVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.  —  The  SESSION  will 

'  commence  on  Wednesday,  November  1 , 1865. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  Degrees,  \c-,  in  the  I  acuities  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  together  with  a  List  of  the  General  Council,  will  be  found  in  the  “Edinburgh 
University  Calendar,”  1865-66,  published  by  Messrs.  Maclaciilan  &  Stewart,  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  price  2s.  6d. ;  per  post.  2s.  l()d. 

By  Order  of  the  Scnatus, 

September  1865.  ALEXR.  SMITH,  Secretary  of  the  University. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and 

LITERATURE-LADIES’  CLASSES — The  NEXT  SESSION,  1805-0,  will  commence 
October  30,  when  the  various  Classes  will  he  resumed.  For  Prospectuses  and  information  apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Literary  Department,  Crystal  Palace. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

September  1865.  EDWARD  LEE- 
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HUNGARY. 

WHEN,  in  1 86 1,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  summoned  the 
Hungarian  Diet  to  meet  at  Pesth,  and  to  pass  the 
measures  necessary  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  Diploma  of 
October,  i860,  the  Hungarians  not  only  declined  to  do  what 
they  were  asked  to  do,  but  they  prophesied  that  the  attempt 
which  the  Emperor  was  making  to  introduce  a  central  consti- 
tutional  body  at  Vienna  must  necessarily  fail.  The  language 
they  used  has  been  so  completely  justified  by  events  that  it  is 
remarkable  they  should  have  used  it.  In  their  address  in 
answer  to  the  Emperor’s  Rescript,  they  pointed  out  that  the 
absolute  system  which  the  Austrian  Government  had  tried  to 
introduce  throughout  the  Empire  had  utterly  broken  down. 
The  statesmen  who  originated  the  idea  of  the  centralized 
unity  of  the  Empire  met  with  no  active  opposition, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  them.  In  the  forcible 
language  of  the  Hungarians,  “  they  destroyed  and  levelled 
“everything  which  stood  in  their  way ;  they  spared  neither 
“  pains  nor  money,  and  within  twelve  years  spent  the  incomes 
“  of  generations  yet  unborn.”  But  all  this  levelling  and 
outlay  came  to  nothing.  The  Empire,  instead  of  gaining  new 
strength,  was  weaker  than  ever,  and  although  a  good  stand 
was  made  in  the  field,  the  Italian  campaign  showed  how  very 
weak  it  had  grown.  The  Emperor  resolved  to  try  a  new 
system.  The  idea  of  the  centralized  unity  of  the  Empire  was 
to  remain,  but  it  was  to  be  attained,  not  through  an  absolute, 
but  through  a  constitutional  Government.  The  Hungarian 
leaders  foresaw  clearly,  and  boldly  declared,  that  this  new  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  favourite  idea  of  Vienna  would  break 
down  still  more  hopelessly  than  the  old  plan  had  done.  The 
absolute  system  could,  they  argued,  at  least  effect  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  what  was  desired.  It  could  set  up,  in  fact, 
a  centralized  unity,  for  it  did  not  ask  men  whether  they  liked 
centralized  unity  or  not,  but  imposed  it  on  them  by  force.  But 
constitutional  government  cannot  make  men  accept  a  centralized 
unity  voluntarily  ;  it  can  only  ask  them  whether  they  like  it, 
and  it  was  very  certain  that  there  were  many  portions  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  which,  if  asked,  would  say  they  disliked  it 
exceedingly.  If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  free,  centralized 
unity  was  impossible ;  if  the  choice  was  not  free,  this  was 
the  old  absolutism  with  a  new  face.  The  path  to  the  real 
security  and  strength  of  the  Empire  did  not,  therefore,  lie 
through  any  attempt  to  make  the  Austrian  Empire  united  under 
a  central  authority;  it  lay,  according  to  the  Hungarians, 
in  treating  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  as  members  of  a 
federation  of  which  the  Emperor  should  be  the  head.  The 
objection  that  the  members  of  such  a  federation  would  never 
cohere,  and  that  Austria  must  be  weak,  divided,  and  con¬ 
temptible  under  such  a  system,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Hungarians,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  days 
when  Austria  had  been  really  great,  Hungary  had  been  treated 
as  an  independent  State.  When  Hungary  was  free  to  act, 
Hungary  always  supported  Austria.  The  Hungarian  Diet 
exercised  its  constitutional  rights  of  voting  taxes  and  levies  of 
recruits  at  the  time  when  Hungary  saved  Austria  in  her 
moment  of  greatest  need.  The  only  experience  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  Austria  had  ever  had  was  when  it  never 
dreamt  of  setting  up  and  worshipping  its  golden  calf  of 
a  centralized  unity — when  it  respected  national  wishes,  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  laws.  The  arguments  of  the  Hungarians  did  not 
then  convince  the  Emperor.  He  was  bent  on  trying  the 
remedy  for  the  maladies  of  the  State  which  M.  von  Sciimer- 
ling  had  invented  and  recommended  so  confidently.  But 
events  and  time  have  done  what  anticipatory  arguments  could 
not  do.  They  have  shown  the  Emperor  that  the  Hungarians 
were  right  so  far  that,  under  a  constitutional  system  framed  to 
carry  out  a  centralized  unity,  the  Empire  would  grow  weaker 
and  weaker.  The  Emperor  now  turns  to  the  Hungarians  and 
says  to  them  that  they  have  loudly  insisted  that  a  Federative 


system  of  government  would  thrive  in  Austria,  and  that  now 
they  shall  have  their  chance. 

This  at  once  puts  them  in  a  very  different  position  from 
that  which  they  held  when  they  met  at  Pesth  five  years  ago. 
They  were  then  told  that  their  Constitution  should  be 
restored  to  them,  but  that  it  should  only  be  restored  to  them 
conditionally.  They  must  fall  into  the  scheme  of  a  cen¬ 
tralized  unity,  and,  if  they  did  this,  they  should  have  as  much 
of  their  Constitution  restored  as  was  compatible  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  Imperial  and  supreme  Parliament  at  Vienna.  It 
was  only  as  a  means  of  creating  this  Parliament,  which  was  to 
be  the  really  useful  institution,  that  their  useless  and  obsolete 
national  rights  were  to  be  revived.  They  declined  the  offer 
without  any  hesitation.  They  insisted  that  their  Constitution 


was  worth  nothing  to  them  if  it  was 
or,  indeed,  if  it  was  restored  at  all. 


restored  conditionally, 
It  must  be  looked  on 


as  something  which  had  never  ceased  to  exist  and  to  bind  the 
Emperor  ;  otherwise  the  Emperor  could  take  away  the  little 
of  it  which  he  proposed  to  revive  as  easily  as  he  had  taken 
away  the  whole.  But  now  things  are  entirely  altered.  Their 
Constitution  is  to  be  allowed  to  operate ;  and  the  object  of  this 
is,  not  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  setting  up  a  totally  different 
and  wholly  inconsistent  representative  body  at  Vienna,  but 
that  the  Diet  may,  by  using  its  own  powers  and  working  in 
its  own  way,  help  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor.  The  Hun¬ 
garians  know  that  the  Emperor  has  no  choice  but  either  to  treat 
Hungary  as  a  province  in  a  great  measure  independent,  having 
its  own  laws,  and  protected  by  historical  rights,  or  to  return  once 
more  to  absolutism.  Whatever  else  may  have  a  chance  of 
setting  itself  up  in  Austria,  constitutional  government  at 
Vienna,  with  Hungary  left  out,  can  never  hold  up  its  head 
again.  But  the  Emperor  will  not  return  to  absolutism  unless 
he  is  very  hard  driven.  If  the  Hungarians  pushed  their 
advantage  so  far  as  to  be  very  unjust  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  and  so  far  as  to  make  Austria  no  longer  a 
Power,  but  merely  a  name  for  an  assemblage  of  discordant 
and  antagonistic  tribes,  the  Emperor  would  probably  prefer 
the  dark  hazard  of  restoring  absolutism  to  the  certain  ruin 
of  having  his  Empire  torn  in  pieces.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  Hungarians  are  at  all  reasonable,  they  can  insist 
that  the  experiment  on  trying  which  they  have  set 
their  hearts  shall  be  tried,  not  only  fairly,  but  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms  that  may  be  found  possible. 
Many  of  the  questions  which  in  1861  were  treated  as 
necessary  to  be  decided  in  their  favour  before  they  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  Emperor,  have  now  sunk  into  com¬ 
parative  unimportance.  It  is  not  for  the  moment  of  any 
interest  what  is  the  true  relation  of  Transylvania  and  Croatia 
and  Fiume  to  the  Hungarian  Crown.  The  Hungarians  will 
have  to  recognise  and  adopt  the  concession  of  political  exist¬ 
ence  which  the  Emperor  has  made  to  what  used  to  be  the 
subject  nationalities  under  the  Hungarian  Crown  ;  and  the 
real  basis  of  the  contention  is,  therefore,  cut  away.  The 
Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  very  glad  to  renounce 
any  difficulties  of  a  technical  nature,  such  as  those  which 
arise  from  his  not  having  been  crowned  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
ground  will  be  left  quite  open  for  the  decision  of  the  main 
question  whether  the  Hungarians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Emperor,  can  suggest  or  will  adopt  any  scheme  of  federation 
which  has  a  sufficient  promise  of  success  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  give  it  a  chance. 

The  discussion  between  Hungary  and  the  Government  of 
Vienna  in  1861  ran  into  many  intricate  details  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  union  between  the  two  countries — how  far  it 
was  real,  and  how  far  it  was  merely  personal.  But  although, 
in  a  vague  way,  the  Hungarians  talked  of  their  right  to  have 
a  Foreign  Minister  of  their  own,  and  even  alleged  that 
at  least  in  Turkey  they  could  claim  to  have  a  special 
diplomatic  representative  side  by  side  with  the  representative 
of  the  Emperor,  yet  practically  they  never  meant  to  ask  more 
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than  that  they  should  have  complete  local  self-government, 
and  that  the  Diet  should  vote  the  taxes  and  the  levies  of 
troops.  There  can  he  no  difficulty  about  giving  them  as  much 
local  self-government  as  they  can  possibly  ask  for.  The 
officials  of  all  grades  and  of  all  services  who  are  employed  in 
Hungary  will  be  Hungarians.  The  counties  will  be  under 
Lord-Lieutenants,  appointed  in  the  old  way.  The  laws 
administered  will  be  exclusively  Hungarian.  But  the  right 
of  voting  taxes  and  recruits  is  the  right  which  will  cause 
serious  discussion,  and  it  is  a  right  which  could  not  for 
a  moment  have  been  admitted  if  the  idea  of  centralized 
unity  had  been  adhered  to.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  construction  of  a  Federal  scheme.  That  all 
taxes  and  all  levies  of  troops  in  Hungary  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Diet  for  the  time  being  would 
probably  be  too  much  to  ask  from  the  Emperor.  He 
could  not  give  this  privilege  to  Hungary  without  giving  it  to 
his  other  provinces ;  and  an  Emperor  who  had  in  a  time  of 
difficulty  to  get  his  money  and  men  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
half-a-dozen  distinct  Parliaments  would  be  destitute  of  any 
power  of  maintaining  his  dignity  or  of  pursuing  a  great 
political  end.  But  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
claims  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  that  it  should  be  now  invited 
to  contribute  a  fixed  amount  of  money  and  men  to  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  representative  leaders  of  the  other 
provinces  should  be  asked  to  do  the  same.  This  is  what  most 
federations  have  had  to  do.  If,  for  example,  our  North 
American  Colonies  were  to  form  themselves  into  a  federation, 
they  would  agree  to  furnish  so  many  militiamen,  and  to  hold 
them  in  readiness  to  carry  out  any  decision  of  the  Federal 
authorities.  And  in  a  country  like  Austria,  surrounded  by 
great  military  monarchies,  it  is  only  taking  a  slight  and 
a  natural  step  further  that  the  component  parts  of  the  fede¬ 
ration  should  agree  to  contribute  their  contingents  to  a 
common  army,  which  might  have  the  discipline  and  organi¬ 
zation  necessary  to  carry  on  war  on  a  great  scale.  It  is  true 
that,  although  the  arrangement  might  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  to  Avar,  it  rvould  not  enable  it  to  continue 
a  war.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  different  Diets  for 
more  money  and  more  men,  and  probably  the  Hungarians 
would  insist  on  their  Diet  retaining  the  poAver  of  declining  to 
give  more  than  the  regular  contingent  of  troops  and  money. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  weakness  in  the  Federal  scheme ; 
it  is  the  great  and  obvious  objection  to  it.  But  then  the 
true  argument  of  the  Hungarians  is  that  there  are  greater 
objections  to  every  other  scheme.  It  might  happen  that 
the  Federal  scheme  Avould  work  even  in  times  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  in  ordinary  times  it  might  Avork  very  well. 
The  provinces,  if  they  are  really  bent  on  independence 
and  self-government,  and  have  the  qualities  necessary  for 
success,  Avill,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  very  happy  so  long  as 
no  calls  are  made  on  them  beyond  Avliat,  by  their  original 
compact,  they  have  agreed  to  meet.  If  a  time  of  pressure 
comes,  the  provinces  may  refuse  to  co-operate.  But  it  is  also 
very  possible  that  they  may  co-operate  Avarmly,  for  they  Avill 
be  already  engaged  in  the  enterprise  which  they  will  be  called 
on  to  pursue ;  and  men,  Avhen  actually  engaged  in  a  joint 
undertaking,  are  stimulated  by  a  great  variety  of  motives 
to  go  on  Avith  it.  At  any  rate,  the  risk  is  worth  running  by 
Austria,  lor  a  risk  of  some  sort  must  be  run,  and  this  seems 
by  no  means  the  greatest. 


PRUSSIA  AND  LAUENBURG. 

THE  King  of  Prussia  expresses  a  hope  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Lauenburg  may  exhibit  to  his  dynasty  the  same  loyal 
feeling  and  conduct  Avhicli  are  supposed  to  have  characterized 
their  relations  to  his  defeated  predecessor.  As  the  population 
only  amounts  to  50,000  persons,  occupying  a  territory  of 
proportionate  size,  the  annexation  of  the  Duchy  to  Prussia  is 
not  in  itself  an  important  political  event.  It  Avas  by  mere 
accident  that  a  petty  German  province  became  connected 
Avith  the  Danish  Croivn,  and  it  is  probably  more  con¬ 
venient  that  it  should  form  a  part  of  the  great  neighbouring 
monarchy.  The  transaction  is  objectionable  only  because 
it  has  been  effected  by  conquest,  followed  by  a  purchase 
of  half  the  plunder  from  the  joint  aggressor.  The  only 
creditable  part  of  the  Prussian  proceeding  consisted  in  the 
abstinence  from  any  hypocritical  formality  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  The  people  of  Lauenburg  had  never  complained  of 
their  former  ruler,  nor  had  they  at  any  time  expressed  a  desire 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  before  their  compulsory  separa¬ 
tion  from  Denmark.  It  may  seem  strange  that  they  should 
become  Prussians  because  Schlesivig  and  Holstein  quarrelled 
Avith  Denmark,  but,  if  there  are  political  philosophers  in 


Lauenburg,  they  are  probably  satisfied  that  the  fate  Avhich  has 
befallen  them  Avas  eventually  inevitable.  If  the  conduct  of 
the  Prussian  Government  had  been  less  cynically  violent, 
Englishmen  in  general  Avould  not  have  objected  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  great  North  German  Kingdom.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  small  States  should  maintain  their  in¬ 
dependence,  where  it  is  founded  on  historical  or  national  dis¬ 
tinctions  ;  but  Germany,  like  Italy,  has  Avithin  itself  so  many 
elements  of  unity,  that  the  obliteration  of  internal  divisions 
tends  to  increase  its  security  and  greatness.  Only  sixty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  and  Kingdom  of 
Germany  Avere  nominally  abolished,  and  nine  or  ten  years  after- 
Avards  the  present  Confederation  Avas  instituted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  mutual  relations  of  the  numerous 
portions  of  a  common  country.  The  Diet,  though  its  functions 
are  limited,  and  though  its  practical  power  is  insignificant,  re¬ 
presents  the  Federal  bond  of  all  the  German  States.  There  is 
a  contingent  army  in  common,  and  there  are  many  Iuavs  and 
customs  Avhich  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy.  Every 
subject  of  a  German  prince  has  the  right  of  naturalization  in 
all  parts  of  Germany,  nor  is  it  more  unusual  for  a  Saxon  or 
a  Wirtemburger  to  enter  the  service  of  Prussia  than  for  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Ohio. 
The  seizure  of  Lauenburg  by  Prussia  is,  therefore,  in  some 
sense,  a  measure  of  internal  policy,  except  as  far  as  it  affects 
the  hereditary  rights  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  late  King 
of  Prussia  himself  suffered  a  someAvhat  similar  loss  when  he 
umvillingly  relinquished  his  possession  of  the  Principality  of 
NeufcMtel.  It  was  convenient  that  a  Swiss  Canton  should  be 
relieved  from  its  connection  Avith  a  foreign  dynasty,  and  there 
is  no  reason  of  public  expediency  for  the  retention  of  the  ducal 
title  of  Lauenburg  by  the  Danish  reigning  family ;  but  war 
which  results  in  acquisition  of  territory  is  a  more  dangerous 
precedent  than  revolution.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  Lauenburg  belongs  to  Germany,  and  that  it  was  never  a 
portion  of  Denmark.  If  the  Duchy  had  at  any  time  been 
invaded  by  a  non-German  enemy,  it  Avould  have  been  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Avhole  force  of  the  Confederation. 

The  King  of  Prussia  seems  to  believe  that,  in  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  Lauenburg,  he  has  performed  a  glorious  act,  and  he 
hopes  to  inspire  his  new  subjects  Avith  that  singular  kind  of 
loyalty  Avhich  he  regards  as  the  correlative  of  his  oivn  divine 
right  to  govern.  The  acquisition  is  more  especially  prized 
because  he  bought  the  province  out  of  his  oivn  pocket,  Avithout 
asking  or  receiving  the  aid  of  his  contumacious  Parliament. 
It  is  true  that  the  expenses  of  the  Danish  Avar  were  met  from 
the  accumulations  of  the  public  revenue,  and  that,  according 
to  the  legal  doctrines  which  prevail  in  the  most  civilized 
countries,  a  king  is  incapable  of  acquiring  property,  except 
as  an  addition  to  the  possessions  of  the  CroAvn.  The  King, 
hoAvever,  probably  holds  that  he  has  become,  by  a  separate 
title,  sovereign  of  Lauenburg,  and  not  that  he  has  extended 
the  dominions  in  Avhich  the  Prussian  Constitution  still  theo¬ 
retically  prevails.  With  innocent  complacency  he  believes 
in  his  own  prerogative,  as  firmly  as  in  the  military 
achievements  of  his  army  against  the  helpless  Danes,  and 
the  homage  of  the  people  of  Lauenburg  is  accepted  as  a 
symbol  of  the  devotion  which  is  due  to  the  anointed  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Heaven.  Whether  Kings  of  Prussia  are  profane 
or  pious,  they  are  always  deeply  persuaded  of  their  oivn  in¬ 
defeasible  supremacy.  The  additions  Avhich  from  time  to  time 
enlarge  their  dominions  are,  in  later  times,  the  more  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  because  theyare  evidently  gifts  of  Providence.  Frederick 
the  Great  held  a  different  doctrine,  but  his  conclusions  Avere  in 
substance  the  same.  Thoughtful  Prussians  perhaps  Smile  at 
the  illusions  of  modern  kings  Avho  have  not  the  excuse  of 
being  heroes,  and  they  may  not  unreasonably  believe  that, 
Avhatever  may  be  the  intention  of  individual  rulers,  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  the  Prince  Avill  ultimately  enure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  State.  The  national  party  in  Germany  regards  Avith 
divided  feelings  the  progress  of  Prussian  ambition.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  freedom  Avith  unity  is  the  object  of  all  patriotic 
aspirations,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  Avhether  the  extension  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  may  lead  to  the  restoration  of  a 
German  Empire,  or  perpetuate  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
the  present  division  of  the  nation  into  fragments.  If  Prussia 
could  grow  into  Germany  as  Piedmont  expanded  into  Italy, 
those  who  have  the  best  right  to  represent  the  country  Avould 
pardon  or  applaud  either  political  irregularities  or  personal 
fancies  which  promoted  the  desired  result.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
hoAvever,  alienates  the  sympathies  which  he  might  enlist  on 
his  side  by  his  habitual  violations  of  constitutional  right.  The 
most  zealous  supporters  of  Prussian  supremacy  in  Germany 
are  at  the  same  time  irreconcileably  opposed  to  absolute 
government.  When  the  Prussian  Parliament  refused  a  vote 
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for  the  increase  of  the  fleet,  its  motives  were  understood  and 
approved  by  the  very  enthusiasts  who  habitually  dream  of  the 
creation  of  a  German  navy. 

As  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany  tends  only  to  derange 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  precedent  of  annexing 
Lauenburg  is  principally  disliked  because  it  might  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  French  designs  on  adjacent  States  which  are  incapable 
of  defending  themselves.  The  German  provinces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  will  never  be  menaced  or  attacked  unless 
the  aggressor  can  find  allies  either  in  the  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  or  among  the  princes.  The  overbearing  conduct  of  Prussia 
has  lately  alienated  the  minor  Governments,  but  an  anti¬ 
national  alliance,  especially  if  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
German  territory  to  a  foreigner,  would  be  universally  censured 
as  treasonable.  The  acquisition  of  Lauenburg,  and  even  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,  though  it  may  interfere  both  with  the 
free  choice  of  the  people  and  with  hereditary  succession,  is 
still  a  mere  redistribution  of  German  States ;  but  the  sacrifice 
of  Cologne  or  of  Treves  to  an  alien  Power  would  be  an  insult 
and  an  injury  of  an  entirely  different  order.  If,  indeed,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Rhine  provinces  are  so  degraded  as  to  be 
willing  to  renounce  their  nationality,  no  effective  resistance 
can  be  offered  to  any  ambitious  project  of  France.  There  is 
at  present,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  is 
liable  to  dismemberment.  When  conquerors  extort  conces¬ 
sions  of  territory  from  their  weaker  neighbours,  it  is  natural 
that  resentment  should  be  expressed  in  anticipations  of  future 
retribution ;  but  strength  which  makes  aggression  possible 
also  prevents  retaliation. 

If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ever  finds  himself  again  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  German  affairs,  he  may  probably 
attempt  to  assume  a  protectorate  of  the  small  States,  which 
were  ninety  years  ago  defended  by  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Frederick  the  Great  against  the  projects  of  Joseph  II. 
For  the  present,  it  is  a  sufficient  task  to  negotiate  a 
reconciliation  with  Hungary ;  and  in  the  interval  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  fall  behind  Prussia  itself  in  the  path  of 
constitutional  freedom.  Not  long  since,  the  Austrian  Council 
of  the  Empire  seemed  a  more  hopeful  institution  than  the 
Prussian  Parliament,  as  it  was  allowed  to  exercise  a  real 
and  salutary  control  over  the  Imperial  finances.  Through 
one  of  the  strangest  combinations  recorded  in  modern  history, 
a  representative  system  has  been  abolished  or  suspended  with 
universal  assent ;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  general 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
is  not  without  foundation.  Nevertheless,  an  actual  Parlia¬ 
ment,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  is  better 
than  an  Emperor’s  promise ;  and  although  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  seized  half  Lauenburg,  and  purchased  the 
rest  without  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  he  is 
forced  to  abstain  from  any  political  enterprise  which  would 
render  a  loan  indispensable.  Country  people  and  public 
functionaries  in  Brandenburg,  and  perhaps  even  in  Lauen¬ 
burg,  may  actively  or  tacitly  accept  the  Royal  theory  of  a 
sacred  and  beneficent  absolutism.  Fortunately,  the  money 
market  is  not  equally  imaginative,  and  even  where  repre¬ 
sentative  government  is  exposed  to  sceptical  commentaries, 
capitalists  have  an  inveterate  belief  in  Parliamentary  votes. 
An  accurate  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  the  Prussian  Crown 
would  indicate  the  limits  within  which  the  ambition  of  the 
Government  must  restrain  itself,  as  long  as  it  sets  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  defiance. 


MR.  SEWARD  AND  THE  COTTON  LOAN. 

THE  despatch  which  Mr.  Seward  has  addressed  to  Mr. 

Adams  with  regard  to  the  cotton  sent  over  some  little 
time  ago  by  the  Confederate  Government  is  intemperate  and 
dictatorial,  but  our  only  business  is  to  do  justice  and  act 
quite  legally,  whether  Mr.  Seward  writes  well  or  ill.  The 
case  is  entirely  one  for  a  Court  of  law  to  decide,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  Government  will  never  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  Mr.  Seward’s  bombastic  threat  that  he  does  not 
care  what  English  Courts  of  law  may  decide,  and  will  insist 
on  England  giving  up  the  cotton.  The  United  States 
Government  has  chosen  to  appear  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
as  a  plaintiff-,  and  it  would  be  absurd  that  a  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  should  seek  redress  in  our  Courts,  and  then  announce 
that,  unless  the  decision  were  in  its  favour,  it  would  demand 
from  our  Government  what  it  had  failed  to  obtain  from  our 
tribunals.  We  must  dismiss  at  once  from  our  consideration 
this  silly  piece  of  bravado,  which  is  really  addressed  neither 
to  England  nor  to  Mr.  Adams,  but  exclusively  to  the 
American  newspapers.  The  law  must  decide  what  are 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  decision 
of  the  law  must  be  treated  as  final.  The  circumstances 


of  the  case  were  these.  A  quantity  of  cotton  was  shipped 
by  the  Confederate  Government  from  Texas  before  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Kirby  Smith,  and  while  the  authority  of  the  Confede¬ 
rate  Government  was  still  recognised  in  Texas.  The  cotton 
was  sent  successfully  through  the  blockading  vessels  of  the 
Federals,  and  reached  Havana,  whence  it  was  forwarded  in 
J une  last  in  an  English  vessel  to  a  Liverpool  firm,  who  received 
and  held  it  in  part  satisfaction  of  certain  claims  created  some 
time  previously  in  their  favour  by  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  claims  the  cotton  Avas  expressly  sent  to  meet. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  applied  to  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Wood  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Liverpool  firm 
from  dealing  Avith  the  bills  of  lading,  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  Avere,  and  ahvays  had  been,  the  “  true  OAvners 
“of  the  cotton”;  and  the  motion  for  the  injunction  Avas 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  Government 
could  have  had  no  better  right  over  the  cotton  than  that  of  the 
Government  to  whose  rights  they  had  succeeded  by  conquest. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  agreed  Avith  the  latter  vieAV.  The 
Confederate  Government,  he  said,  had  been  a  de  facto  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  had  given  certain  of  its  creditors  a  lien  over  the 
cotton,  which  lien  must  be  discharged  before  the  present 
owners  of  the  cotton — that  is,  the  United  States — could 
benefit  by  the  property  which  they  had  acquired  by  con¬ 
quest.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  in  their  argument  disputed  this,  nor  does 
Mr.  Seward  in  his  despatch.  If  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  was  a  de  facto  Government,  then  it  could  create  a  lien. 
But  the  Federal  vieAv  is,  that  it  Avas  never  a  de  facto 
Government.  The  Confederates  Avere  merely  persons  Avho 
possessed  themselves  of  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  used  it  for  certain  unlawful  purposes. 
They  Avere  not  a  GoAmrnment  at  all,  and  England  had  never 
recognised  them  as  being  a  Government.  This  view  evidently 
leads  to  questions  of  some  subtlety.  What  is  a  de  facto 
Government  ?  and  does  its  recognition  in  English  Courts  as 
a  de  facta  Government  depend  on  its  being  recognised  as 
an  existing  Government  by  the  Queen?  And  then,  again,  if 
the  Confederate  Government  was  not  a  de  facto  Government, 
and  its  members  Avere  mere  robbers  and  usurpers  Avho  stole 
the  cotton,  could  the  United  States  Government  appear  here 
as  the  plaintiff,  and  ought  not  the  persons  to  whom  the 
cotton  belonged,  and  from  Avhom  the  Confederates  stole  it,  to 
have  been  made  the  plaintiffs  ?  The  Vice-Chancellor  thought 
that  this  Avould  be  so,  and  that  the  vieAv  that  the  Confederates 
Avere  a  mere  set  of  marauders,  a  band  of  robbers  devastating 
the  country  and  acquiring  property  in  that  way,  Avas  quite  fatal 
to  the  case  of  the  United  States,  for  then  none  but  the  persons 
injured  could  have  interfered  in  Court.  It  is  probably  such  an 
objection  as  this — one  of  the  most  elementary  and  proper  that 
a  Court  could  discuss — that  Mr.  Seward  wished  to  dash  away 
as  an  idle  legal  cobAveb  Avhen  he  spoke  with  disdain  of  muni¬ 
cipal  courts  in  his  fiery  despatch. 

No  doctrine  of  international  laAV  can  be  more  indisputable 
than  that  it  is  the  exclusive  right  of  Governments  to  acknoAv- 
ledge  neAv  States,  and  that,  until  the  Government  recognises  a 
neAv  State,  the  tribunals  of  every  country  must  look  upon  the 
old  order  of  things  as  unchanged.  The  Courts  knoAv,  as  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  Avhether  this  recognition  has  or  has  not 
taken  place ;  and  no  Government,  merely  by  calling  itself  a 
de  facto  Government,  has  any  locus  standi.  If  there  is  a  civil 
war,  and  one  part  of  a  foreign  nation  separates  itself  from  the 
old-established  Government,  and  erects  itself  into  a  distinct 
Government,  the  Courts  must  view  the  newly-constituted 
Government  as  it  is  vieived  by  the  Government  of  their  oivn 
country  —  that  is,  as  non-existent.  Mr.  Seward  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Government, 
and  therefore  of  all  English  Courts  of  law,  the  Confederate 
Government  never  existed  as  a  Government.  Supposing  the 
American  Avar  had  been  still  going  on,  and  the  Liverpool  firm 
to  which  this  cotton  Avas  consigned  had  held  it  to  their  OAvn 
use,  and  not  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  Avith  regard  to  it,  the  Confederate  Government  could  not 
have  sued  them  in  an  English  Court  of  law.  The  plaintiffs 
Avould  have  been  persons  of  Avhom  the  Court  could  have  no 
cognizance ;  and  if,  in  order  to  create  a  locus  standi ,  the  bill 
or  declaration  had  contained  an  allegation  that  the  revolted 
States  had  been  recognised  by  Great  Britain  as  an  independent 
State,  the  Court  Avould  have  held  itself  bound  to  know 
judicially  that  this  Avas  not  true.  If  a  neiv  Government  has 
been  recognised,  and  afterwards  succumbs  to  its  former  masters, 
or  if  one  form  of  government  succeeds  to  another  form  in  the 
same  State,  the  Courts  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  fallen  Govern¬ 
ment  are  binding  on  its  successors,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  Government  that  has  passed  away  belongs  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  its  place.  There  has  been  a  continuity 
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in  the  existence  of  the  nation  taken  as  a  whole,  and  treaties 
made  with  those  who  represent  it  at  one  time  are  binding 
on  those  who  happen  to  represent  it  at  another  time. 
If  a  Republic  were  established  in  Russia,  we  should  hold 
the  Republic  as  much  bound  as  the  Empire  not  to  make 
a  naval  arsenal  at  Sebastopol.  And  we  should  consider  the 
Republic  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Empire;  and  so 
tar  as  the  liability  could  come  before  our  Courts,  which 
it  might  do  indirectly,  they  would  recognise  it.  But  if  those 
who  revolt  are  not  recognised  as  having  established  a  new 
sovereign  Power,  they  must  be,  in  the  eyes  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  our  Courts,  mere  rebels  against  the  authority  of 
an  ally.  English  Courts  have  no  moral  or  political  opinions 
about  a  revolution,  nor  will  they  interfere  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
volution  unless  some  act  furthering  the  revolution  is  about  to 
be  committed  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  but  those  who  revolt 
in  foreign  countries  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  rebels.  Nor 
does  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights  to  a  set  of  rebels 
give  their  Government  a  legal  standing.  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood,  if  he  was  rightly  reported,  appears  to  have  said  that, 
unless  the  Confederate  Government  was  a  de  facto  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  powers  of  the  Court  might  have  been  invoked  to  aid 
in  the  seizure  of  the  Alabama  while  she  lay  in  South¬ 
ampton  Harbour  with  the  Confederate  flag  flying.  This 
is  scarcely  the  right  reason  for  a  very  sound  conclusion.  The 
Alabama  would  have  been  safe,  not  because  she  belonged  to  a 
de  facto  Government,  but  because  she  belonged  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  our  Government  had  recognised  for  all  purposes 
of  war,  one  of  which  was  the  right  of  entry  into  our  harbours 
under  certain  restrictions.  If  she  was  now  in  Southampton 
Water  we  should  probably  give  her  up  to  the  United  States 
Government,  because  she  would  have  passed  to  the  conquering 
belligerent.  A  ship  of  war  cannot  be  sold  during  war  by  one 
belligerent  to  a  neutral,  and  must  belong  to  some  State ; 
and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Confederates,  the  State  owning  her 
had,  in  the  eyes  of  England,  only  an  existence  as  a  belligerent, 
the  neutral  Government  might  naturally  hold  that  the  only 
State  entitled  to  possess  her  would  be  the  successful  belligerent. 
But  even  in  this  case  it  rvould  be  the  Government  of  England 

D 

that  must  act,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  certainly  not 
interfere  to  give  possession  to  the  new  owner. 

Whose  property,  then,  is  this  cotton  now  or  lately  lying  at 
Liverpool,  subject  to  such  claims  as  its  holders  may  have  on 
it  ?  It  never  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  law,  the  property 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  for  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  never  had  a  legal  existence  ;  and  although  it  never 
was  the  property  of  the  Confederate  Government,  can  the 
United  (States  Government  now  claim  it  ?  There  certainly  is 
a  case  in  point.  In  the  days  of  Bomba,  the  rebel  Sicilian 
Government  contracted  for  two  ships  to  be  built  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  paid  a  part  of  the  purchase-money ;  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  put  down,  the  Court  of  Chancery  allowed 
the  King  to  claim,  as  now  belonging  to  him,  whatever  in¬ 
terest  in  these  ships  had  been  possessed  by  the  revolutionary 
Government.  The  Court  treated  the  revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  as  an  extinct  de  facto  Government,  to  whose  rights 
the  restored  legal  Government  had  succeeded.  If  this 
case  was  to  govern  the  present,  from  which  it  scarcely 
differs  at  all,  the  Government  now  successful  would  of  course 
take  the  property  of  its  predecessors,  subject  to  all  the  liens 
on  it  which  its  predecessors  might  have  created.  But  the 
view  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  the  view  adopted  in  the  bill  filed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  is  that  the  Confederate 
Government  never  was  a  de  facto  Government  at  all ;  and 
when  the  question  is  fully  argued,  it  may  prove  that,  in  spite 
of  the  case  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Court  will 
hold  this  to  be  the  sounder  view.  If  so,  who  can  claim  the 
property  transmitted  by  foreign  rebels  to  this  country  ?  The 
simplest  answer  appears  to  be  that  its  owners  can  claim  it 
from  all  persons  who  have  been  aware  of  the  ownership. 
Supposing  rebels  sell  national  property,  the  nation,  through  its  | 
Government,  cotdd  claim  it.  If  there  were  a  revolution  at 
Paris,  and  the  insurgents,  being  temporarily  successful,  sent  j 
over  the  pictures  out  of  the  Louvre  to  this  country,  the  Imperial  } 
Government,  when  restored,  could  reclaim  them.  If  the  cotton 
had  been  taken  by  force  from  unwilling  owners  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  sent  over  here,  their  owners  could  claim  it  here. 
But  if,  as  was  probably  the  case,  the  cotton  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  rebels  voluntarily  by  the  persons  who 
furnished  them  with  money  to  pay  for  it,  either  there  are  in¬ 
dividual  rebels  who  have  a  right  of  property  in  it  or  not. 
If  there  are,  it  still  belongs  to  them  until  their  property  is 
diverted  and  transferred  to  their  Government  by  a  legal 
process.  They  could  have  sued  here,  and  could  still  sue,  for 
their  property,  subject  to  any  liens  there  may  be  on  it.  But 
if  there  are  no  determinate  individuals  to  whom  it  belongs,  or,  I 


what  is  the  same  thing,  no  individuals  who  can  prove  a  title, 
it  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors ;  and  they  will 
have  a  title  good  against  all  the  world,  which  they  would 
equally  have  although  they  never  advanced  a  farthing  on  it. 
It  is  part  of  the  risk  which  rebels  run  that  they  place  their 
property  in  the  hands  of  persons  against  whom  they  have  no 
legal  remedy,  unless  they  adopt  the  precaution  of  having 
representatives  who  act  as  individuals  on  their  behalf,  and 
can  as  individuals  sue  their  foreign  consignees.  The  weak 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  fatal  point  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  is  that  their  Government  has  no  right  of  property  in  the 
cotton ;  and  if  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Court,  it  will 
perhaps  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  triumphant  Federals  to 
know  that  it  is  because  the  English  Court  considers  the  Con¬ 
federates  to  have  been  simply  rebels  that  it  cannot  give  the 
relief  that  is  asked. 


THE  FENIAN  FARCE. 

AT  Prospect  House  Classical  and  Commercial  Seminary,  an 
enthusiastic  young  gentleman — the  cock  of  the  school — 
fired  by  the  traditions  of  Jerry  Abershaw,  sometimes  absconds 
with  the  noble  purpose  of  living  in  a  cave  and  levying  contri¬ 
butions  on  the  Queen’s  highway.  Lie  is  usually  brought 
back  to  his  senses  and  a  caning  by  the  undignified  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  housemaid.  Sometimes  a  higher  flight  of 
rebellion  is  meditated,  and  heroes  in  corduroys  hold  deep 
counsel  on  the  necessity  of  barring  out  the  obnoxious 
pedagogue.  Sometimes  the  insurrection  goes  so  far  as  to 
victual  and  arm  the  schoolroom  with  sixpennyworth  of  buns 
and  a  gimlet.  We  cannot  recall  a  closer  parallel  to  the 
inchoate  Fenian  rebellion.  The  Cato  Street  conspiracy  was 
not  half  so  ridiculous,  though  the  assassination  intended  was 
on  a  less  heroic  scale.  Mr.  Tiiistlewood  and  his  nigger 
did  not  provide  more  ample  munitions  of  war  to  subvert 
the  British  Empire  than  a  few  hand-grenades,  but  then 
they  proposed  only  to  cut  off  the  whole  of  Lord  Liverpool’s 
Cabinet  at  a  single  explosion.  The  Fenians,  tolerably 
mild,  nobly  compass  the  extermination  of  all  classes  above 
themselves,  especially  including  their  spiritual  pastors  ;  but  for 
this  indiscriminate  massacre  they  have  poorly  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  two  or  three  hundred  pikes  and  5,000 1.  Looking  at 
the  work  proposed  to  be  done,  the  preparation  made  by  the 
head  centre  of  Fenianism  is  therefore  less  than  the  materials 
got  together  by  the  last  gentlemen  who  were  executed  for 
high  treason.  In  mere  bloodthii'sty  wickedness  there  is  not 
perhaps  much  to  choose  between  the  two  plots;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Irish  rebellion  is,  of  the  two, 
at  once  the  most  savage  and  the  most  ridiculous.  The 
only  encouraging  consideration  about  Irish  rebellions  is 
that  each  is  a  good  deal  more  childish  than  its  predecessor. 
There  was  really  some  dignity  about  ’98,  and  there  was 
something  like  a  grievance,  with  a  chance  of  redressing  it. 
The  wounds  of  Ireland  were  green  and  open;  and  French 
sympathies  in  those  days,  when  war  to  thrones  and  altars 
and  property  was  not  a  figure  of  speech,  were  something 
to  be  depended  upon.  Again,  Europe  was  rocking  to  its 
base  when  Smith  O’Brien  declared  himself  to  be  the  heir  of 
a  hundred  kings.  But,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  peculiarly 
Irish,  the  very  moment  when  the  most  formidable  insurrec¬ 
tion — for  so  we  must  now  style  the  Confederate  struggle — * 
of  modern,  or  perhaps  of  any  other,  times  has  been  put  down 
by  superior  force  and  has  yielded  to  superior  resources,  has 
been  selected  to  try  an  appeal  to  arms  against  the  most 
powerful  Empire  on  earth,  on  the  part  of  a  few  labourers 
and  the  staff  of  a  single  obscure  newspaper.  It  really 
takes  an  effort  of  faith  to  set  down  these  people  as  rational 
beings.  As  the  schoolboy  reads  the  world  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Turpin,  so  we  find  a  living  Irish  editor,  or  at  any 
rate  his  reader,  who  is  lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
than  a  savage.  Mr.  Trevelyan  tells  a  story  of  a  Sikh 
soldier,  who  observed  that  the  Sepoys  would  not  have 
mutinied  had  they  ever  stood  at  the  door  of  a  London  hotel. 
W e  must  give  Mr.  Luby  and  Mr.  Stephens  credit  for  never 
having  even  heard  of  London,  if  we  are  to  consider  them 
higher  in  the  human  hierarchy  than  Thugs. 

For  this  is  the  real  consideration.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
scientific  ethnologists  to  trace  the  landmarks  of  advancement 
down  the  descending  stream  of  time ;  but  we  have  men  of 
the  stone  age,  and  worse,  at  our  very  doors.  Bishop 
Butler  speculated  and  moralized  on  the  possibility  of  a 
nation  going  mad ;  but  here  are  human  beings,  after  twenty 
centuries  of  civilization,  with  no  more  sense  than  cannibals. 
It  is  even  worse,  for  they  seriously  justify  their  atrocities 
by  the  example  of  man  in  his  most  savage  and  debased  state. 
The  spectacle  before  us  is  that  of  a  people  who  write  news- 
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papers,  and  write  upon  a  principle.  They  argue  that  property 
is  robbery — which  has  been  said  before — but  robbery  which 
can  only  be  retrieved  by  assassination.  The  owners  of  property 
“  must  be  hounded  down  by  the  Liberal  press,  and  slain  after- 
“  wards  by  the  hands  of  an  aroused  and  infuriated  people.  .  .  . 
“  Everything  else  is  nonsense.”  Or,  as  another  doctor  teaches, 
and  one  who  goes  straight  to  the  means  for  compassing  this 
delightful  end — “  The  standing  crops  must  be  burnt,  and  the 
u  cattle  houghed  on  a  dark  winter  night.”  And  not  only  are  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
proscribed  by  name,  but  “  to  exterminate  the  aristocracy  ”  is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  duty  “  of  every  honest  revolutionist.”  This 
is  the  language  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Irish  People  and  one 
of  his  contributors.  But  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  O’Keeffe  and 
Luby  are  mere  maniacs  brooding  over  theoretical  communism 
and  the  abstract  doctrines  of  tyrannicide.  Fools  and  madmen  as 
they  are,  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  those  who  in  some  way 
or  other  represent  300,000  expatriated  Irishmen,  and  at  least  a 
considerable  number  of  domestic  incendiaries,  to  whom  the 
notion  of  midnight  murder  and  arson  is  neither  a  novelty  nor  a 
crime.  Landlord  murder  by  instalments  is  a  recognised  Irish 
institution,  and  a  Fenian  Vespers  would  not  present  itself  to 
the  patriotic  mind  as  more  than  the  logical  carrying  out  of  a 
legitimate  political  argument.  Very  possibly  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rebellion  rent  transmitted  regularly  from  America 
never  amounted,  nor  was  intended  to  amount,  to  much.  But 
even  the  few  thousands  of  pounds  sent  over  were  quite  enough 
to  purchase  an  incalculable  amount  of  misery  and  wrong,  and 
perhaps  of  blood.  To  think  of  putting  down  the  British 
Empire  by  three  newspaper  writers  is  an  idea  which  might 
only  suggest  itself  to  the  Tooley  Street  tailors;  but  that  a  Luby 
should  exist  at  all,  and  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  have  been 
going  on  for  many  months,  only  leads  up  to  the  terrible  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  likely  to  go  on.  The  very  means  by  which 
all  sensible  people  have  thought  to  ameliorate  Ireland,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  the  Irish  incendiaries  have  been  wise  enough 
to  find  out  that  it  is  their  interest,  and  their  duty,  to  make 
impossible.  Emigration  was  the  first  panacea.  Irishmen  have 
emigrated  to  such  an  extent  that  Ireland  presents  the  solitary 
phenomenon  of  a  European  country  with  a  vanishing  popu¬ 
lation.  But  the  emigrants  only  spend  their  new  wealth  in 
plotting  against  the  prosperity  of  their  abandoned  fatherland. 
If  they  are  prosperous  abroad,  it  is  only  to  subsidize  treason 
at  home.  The  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  passed,  and 
worked  successfully  in  improving  the  landlord’s  position.  But,  I 
the  better  the  landlord,  the  more  hateful  is  he  to  the  Fenian 
policy.  He  may  be  an  excellent  father,  kind  husband,  and 
even  benevolent  neighbour,  “  but  the  landlords  must  be  slain  by 
“  the  sans  culottes,"  only  because  “  estates  are  consolidated.” 
This  is  what  has  come  of  the  “  Court  in  Henrietta  Street, 

“  which  has  created  a  new  and  extensive  class  of  landowners.” 
Then,  again,  the  Irish  Church  is  the  standing  wrong  of 
Ireland,  we  have  been  informed ;  and  the  only  way  to  pacify 
Ireland  is  to  endow  the  parish  priests.  But  the  Irish  People 
has  not  been  slow  to  discover  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  clergy  are  at  least  Christians ;  and  the  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  which  they  have  made,  both  at  home  and  in 
America,  to  discountenance  treason  have  been  answered  by  a 
fierce  howl  for  their  blood,  as  the  prime  enemies  of  Irish 
liberty.  In  English  capital  and  manufactures,  again,  we 
have  been  assured,  and  very  justly,  are  to  be  found  the 
main  elements  of  Irish  revival;  but  what  says  Mr.  O’Keeffe  ? 

“  The  wealth  of  the  Ulster  linen  lords  is  prodigious  ”  ;  but  if 
the  Ulster  linen  lords  do  not  make  common  cause  with  the 
Fenian  rebellion  against  the  landowners,  let  them  look  to  it. 
If  “  a  hair  of  the  Fenians  is  touched,  the  Ulster  manufacturers 
“  are  to  be  mulcted.”  The  ingenious  “  Major  O’Doiierty,” 
who  furnishes  the  plans  for  firing  corn-fields  “with  a  bit  of 
“  cotton  rag,”  and  for  “  houghing  all  the  cattle  on  the  lands 
“  from  which  the  people  have  been  ejected,”  will  not  be  slow 
to  concoct  means  for  firing  the  warehouses  and  factories  of 
Belfast  and  Londonderry.  It  comes  then  to  this — that  to 
encourage  emigration,  to  promote  improvement  of  Irish  estates, 
to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  set  up  manufac¬ 
tures,  are  the  very  things  against  which  the  Fenians  are  con¬ 
spiring.  They  have  the  diabolical  cunning  to  see  how  Ireland 
might  be  improved  ;  and  they  set  themselves  to  resist  any  and 
every  means  of  improvement,  and  to  make  Irish  prosperity  a 
physical,  because  a  moral,  impossibility. 

No  doubt  the  obscure  ianatics  who  now  await  their 
trial  for  high  treason  do  not  represent  and  cover  the 
whole  of  Irish  patriotism.  We  do  not  argue  that  Irish 
disaffection,  as  a  whole,  ever  intended  to  go  the  lengths 
suggested  by  the  writers  of  the  Irish  People.  Nor  would 
it  be  fair  to  implicate  in  this  wicked  madness  all  the 
foolish  fellows  who  have  taken  the  Fenian  oath  of  alle¬ 


giance  and  have  sworn  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Irish  Re¬ 
public.  And  it  may  turn  out  that  much  or  all  of  the 
evidence  already  offered  to  support  the  charges  against  the 
Fenian  leaders  cannot  be  substantiated.  But  we  are  bound 
to  believe  either  that  the  documents  found  in  possession  of  the 
prisoners  are  forgeries,  or  that  they  do  fairly  represent  the 
principles  of  the  lenian  plot.  As  the  ground  and  means  for 
a  successful  rebellion,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  and 
contemptible ;  but  as  a  sign  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  and 
the  temper  of  the  Irish  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  formid¬ 
able  and  deplorable.  It  requires  vepy  few  desperate  men 
to  perpetrate  assassination  and  arson  on  a  tremendous  scale. 
It  may  be  strictly  true  that  in  the  columns  of  the  Irish 
Nation — as  O’Donovan  Rossa,  the  proprietor,  and  Luby, 
one  of  the  editors,  assert — communism  and  assassination 
have  not  been  openly  advocated.  It  would  be  very  strange  if 
these  things  did  find  their  way  into  print ;  but  the  private 
correspondence  between  Luby  and  his  collaborateur  O’Keeffe 
must  be  proved  to  be  a  fabrication  before  we  are  prepared  to 
treat  the  Fenian  plot  as  an  insignificant  affair  in  its  bearings 
on  the  future  of  Ireland. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

THE  more  zealous  Republicans  are  taking  serious  alarm  at 
the  rapid  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States.  There 
is  perhaps  some  force  in  the  argument  that  the  pardoned 
seceders  must  be  supposed  to  retain  the  passions  and  opinions 
which  precipitated  the  South  into  the  disastrous  policy  of 
secession.  In  a  figurative  as  well  as  in  a  literal  sense,  a 
wound  may  heal  too  fast,  and  those  who  lately  denounced  the 
rebels  as  unpardonable  traitors  may  naturally  shrink  from  the 
immediate  reunion  which  is  the  consequence  of  their  own 
military  triumphs.  It  is  impossible  for  strangers,  and  even 
for  the  Americans  themselves,  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
and  disadvantages  of  a  policy  which  is  nevertheless  one  of 
two  indispensable  alternatives.  It  was  possible  to  treat 
the  States  of  the  Confederacy  for  a  time  as  conquered 
enemies,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  their  subsequent  refusal 
to  resume  their  place  in  the  Union.  No  sagacious  observer 
for  a  moment  believed  that  a  desultory  warfare  could 
continue  after  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  regular 
armies,  but  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  sullen  or  cal¬ 
culated  disaffection  would  render  the  government  of  the 
South  either  impracticable  or  fatal  to  Republican  institutions. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  it  was  said  by  an  English 
writer,  with  more  plausibility  than  foresight,  that  it  was  easy 
to  understand  why  the  North  was  fighting,  but  not  what  it 
was  fighting  for.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  wholly  useless 
to  subdue  the  Confederates  unless  they  could  subsequently 
be  compelled  or  induced  to  co-operate  in  the  task  of  recon¬ 
struction.  If  the  conflict  had  been  less  desperate,  and  the 
result  less  decisive,  the  Southern  leaders  would  probably  have 
persuaded  their  fellow-citizens  to  substitute  political  inaction 
for  formal  secession  ;  but  the  ruin  which  has  overtaken  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause  has  taught  the  losing  party  to  grasp  readily  at 
any  offer  of  effectual  relief.  It  is  easier  to  acknowledge  irre¬ 
sistible  superiority  of  force  than  to  acquiesce  in  the  chance 
which  may  have  inclined  the  scales  of  fortune  against  one  of 
two  equal  combatants.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Southern  States  have  finally  renounced  the  doctrine  of  separa¬ 
tion,  and  that  their  aspirations  have  assumed  an  entirely  new 
direction.  The  Republicans  can  scarcely  be  sincere  in  expres¬ 
sing  the  suspicion  that  rebellion  may  revive  under  the  sunshine 
of  returning  prosperity.  The  issue  is  decided  for  several  gene¬ 
rations,  and  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  formed  the  real 
cause  of  quarrel,  no  longer  threatens  the  stability  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  coloured  population  in  the  freedom  which 
has  been  conquered  by  Northern  arms.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
improbable  that  a  despised  race  will  be  neglected  and  perse¬ 
cuted,  although  it  can  no  longer  be  held  in  legal  bondage.  As, 
however,  the  Constitution  provides  no  Federal  administrative 
machinery,  except  for  limited  purposes,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  perpetuation  of  military  rule  and  the  provision 
of  constitutional  securities  for  the  rights  of  the  negroes.  The 
President  has,  in  every  instance,  made  the  abolition  of  slavery 
by  each  separate  State  a  condition  precedent  of  readmission 
within  the  pale  of  the  Union.  The  Convention  of  Mississippi 
set  the  example  of  compliance  with  a  just  and  peremptory 
requisition.  Under  the  new  constitution  of  the  State,  com¬ 
pulsory  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  absolutely 
abolished ;  and  the  Legislature  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  making  proper  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  freedmen. 
By  other  resolutions,  the  Convention  determined  that  the 
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ordinance  of  secession  was  null,  but  at  the  same  time  the  j 
legislation  of  the  last  lour  years  was  retrospectively  sanctioned. 
Alabama  has  followed  the  example  of  Mississippi,  except 
that  it  has  more  consistently  rescinded  the  ordinance  of  seces¬ 
sion.  Even  South  Carolina  candidly  acknowledges  the  defeat  of 
her  favourite  doctrines,  and  consents  to  accept  the  not  un¬ 
reasonable  terms  on  which  her  re-admission  depends.  In 
all  the  Southern  States  the  poorer  classes  have  necessarily 
controlled  the  Conventions,  because  the  owners  of  4,000/. 
in  land  or  in  goods  are  still  provisionally  disfranchised. 
The  remai-kable  Correspondent  of  the  Times ,  who  appears 
to  have  become  the  official  organ  of  the  President, 
asserts  that  the  ostensible  severity  of  the  proclamation 
of  amnesty  was  only  intended  to  prevent  any  political 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  class  which  was  supposed  chiefly 
to  have  promoted  the  rebellion.  If  the  statement  is  true,  [ 
the  return  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union  will  pro-  1 
bably  be  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  invidious  excep-  j 
tion ;  but  as  the  same  apologist  has,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  i 
his  patrons,  substituted  an  income  of  4,000/.  for  a  principal  of 
the  same  amount,  in  his  version  of  the  amnesty,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  trust  implicitly  in  the  accuracy  of  his  reports.  It  is, 
however,  better  to  misrepresent  an  executive  act  than  to  j 
curry  favour  with  parties  in  power  by  premature  exhortations  j 
to  murder. 

The  President  is  probably  aware  that,  in  acting  on  his  old 
political  convictions,  he  incurs  a  risk  of  disappointment.  As  a 
Southern  Democrat  he  was  pledged  to  the  advocacy  of  the  j 
rights  of  the  States,  and  he  is  now  satisfied  with  the  accom-  ! 
plished  vindication  of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  Federal 
institution.  His  policy,  if  it  proves  successful,  will  thoroughly 
obliterate  all  but  the  beneficial  consequences  of  the  civil  war ; 
and,  at  the  worst,  the  revived  contumacy  of  the  South  might  i 
be  dealt  with  on  the  system  which  is  recommended  by  his 
antagonists.  There  is  no  better  mode  of  judging  of  the  ex-  | 
pediency  of  any  course  of  action  than  to  contrast  it  with  the 
rival  project  of  an  opponent ;  and,  unless  American  affairs 
are  hopelessly  incomprehensible  to  Europeans,  a  confident  \ 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  wisdom  of  J 
Mr.  Johnson  and  of  the  more  thoroughgoing  Repub-  j 
licans.  Mr.  Tiiaddeus  Stevens  and  Mr.  Sumner,  who  j 
may  respectively  be  considered  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate,  have  lately  taken  occasion  to  announce 
their  opinions  of  the  present  crisis  in  public  speeches.  Mr. 
Stevens,  with  the  apparently  paradoxical  candour  which 
characterizes  uncompromising  logicians,  affirms  the  belligerent 
condition  of  the  late  Confederate  States ;  of  rather,  he  contends 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  an  assump¬ 
tion  from  which  he  proceeds  to  deduce  some  startling 
consequences.  In  the  first  place,  he  fairly  admits  that  the 
vanquished  leaders  are  exempt  from  all  legal  consequences  of 
their  acts.  Their  supposed  treason  has  been  merged  in  their 
character  of  parties  to  a  regular  war,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  courts  is  consequently  displaced.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  innocence  of  a  technical  crime 
involves,  according  to  Mr.  Stevens,  immunity  from  the 
results  of  a  grave  political  error.  The  tender  mercies  of  a 
Republican  theorist  are  seldom  practically  mild.  Like  the 
Inquisitors  of  former  times,  and  the  September  patriots  of 
1792,  Mr.  Stevens  tenderly  dismisses  his  victims  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  desiring  them  to  go  in  peace  to  meet  the 
reception  which  awaits  them  outside.  The  Confederates,  it 
seems,  are  not  culprits,  but  they  are  defeated  enemies ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Stevens  forcibly  remarks,  the  lives,  and  property  of  the 
vanquished  were,  according  to  primitive  doctrines  of  war, 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Not  that  even 
a  Republican  Abolitionist  would  put  several  millions 
of  his  countrymen  to  death.  It  is  enough  for  Mr.  Stevens  to 
confiscate  all  the  property  of  every  Southern  combatant 
beyond  the  modest  limit  of  2,000/.  The  President’s  amnesty 
looked  like  a  formidable  menace,  but,  even  if  it  were  fully 
realized,  it  falls  short  of  the  sweeping  measure  dictated  by 
Republican  animosity.  Between  Goneril  and  Regan  it  may 
be  permitted  to  prefer  the  less  unnatural  persecutor.  Mr. 
Johnson’s  4,000/.  “doth  double”  Mr.  Stevens’s  2,000/.,  and 
the  Democrats  are  therefore  “  twice  the  love  ”  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  President,  after  all,  represents 
the  forgiving  Cordelia,  the  South  wili  still  more  definitively 
prefer  an  unexpectedly  magnanimous  benefactor.  Mr.  Sumner 
is  less  openly  bent  on  the  robbery  of  his  enemies,  but  he 
urges  upon  his  party  the  expediency  of  governing  the  defeated 
States  by  military  authority  until  the  repentance  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  fully  tested,  and  especially  until  the  privileges 
of  the  negroes  have  been  amply  secured.  It  is  fortunately  not 
difficult  to  foresee  the  issue  of  the  unequal  contest.  The 


power  conceded  to  the  President  is  so  vast  that  Mr.  Johnson 
might  probably  have  adopted  without  resistance  the  views  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  if  not  of  Mr.  Stevens.  As,  however,  he  has  pre¬ 
ferred  common  sense,  justice,  and  humanity,  wisdom  supported 
by  official  power  will  be  found  irresistible.  The  prospects  of  the 
freedmen  may  reasonably  excite  the  solicitude  of  their  well- 
wishers,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  prudent  to  insist  on  a 
limited  power  of  F  ederal  interference  as  a  condition  of  restoration 
to  the  Union.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  disadvantageous 
to  the  negro  race  than  to  represent  their  interests  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  constitutional 
harmony.  Whatever  may  be  the  dreams  of  philanthropists, 
it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  Americans  prefer  the  revival 
of  the  Union  to  any  consideration  which  can  be  deduced 
from  the  position  or  the  prospects  of  the  negroes. 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 

(STATISTICAL  enthusiasts  will  be  puzzled  to  reduce  the 
k3  returns  of  election  expenses  to  a  uniform  average.  The 
acknowledged  outlay  varies  in  almost  every  two  boroughs,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  to  be  feared  that  obscure  and  unrecognised  agents 
may  hereafter  still  further  disturb  the  simplicity  of  electoral  cal¬ 
culations.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  an  uncon- 
tested  borough  seat  may  cost  no  more  than  150/.  South 
Wiltshire,  where  the  successful  candidate  in  the  late  election 
spent  more  than  5,000/.,  has  perhaps  not  reached  the  opposite 
extreme  of  costliness.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  South 
Yorkshire  election  was  far  more  expensive,  and  the  great 
Westminster  contest  must  have  cost  an  enormous  sum  to  the 
two  candidates  who  depended  on  their  own  resources.  The  law 
which  provides  for  the  publication  of  the  returns  seems  to 
have  a  beneficial  operation.  When  wavering  honesty 
is  in  danger,  there  is  much  advantage  in  a  good  excuse  for 
resisting  the  blandishments  of  the  tempter.  Many  candidates 
might  have  been  induced  to  engage  a  Man  in  the  Moon  if  they 
had  not  been  compelled  by  statute  to  employ  a  known  agent, 
who  could  scarcely  venture  to  distribute  sovereigns  in  the 
back-parlour  of  a  public-house.  The  charges  for  agency, 
however,  still  form  one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the  cost  of 
elections.  Mr.  Grove,  now  member  for  South  Wiltshire,  paid 
3,875/.  for  “agents’  bills,  charges,  and  payments”;  or,  in 
other  words,  tor  the  support  and  assistance  of  local  prac¬ 
titioners.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  a  solicitor  who  is 
employed  in  an  election  should  receive  sufficient  remune¬ 
ration,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  professional  body  which 
exercises  almost  irresistible  influence  should  be  open  to- 
retainers  in  business  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
law.  A  curious  inquirer  would  find  that  payment  for  the 
services  of  a  solicitor  practically  purchases  the  votes  of  his 
clients,  and  of  their  dependents  and  debtors.  If  purity 
of  election  is  at  some  future  time  tested  by  a  nicer 
standard  than  that  now  recognised,  the  mysterious  charges  for 
agency  will  be  largely  reduced.  In  political  contests,  as  in 
war,  the  rivalry  of  belligerents  renders  the  struggle  more 
burdensome,  without  making  it  less  unequal.  If  both  parties 
were  prevented  from  paying  professional  agents,  the  canvass 
woidd  perhaps  be  conducted  less  efficiently,  but  neither  side 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  change. 

English  opinion  is  habitually  tolerant  of  moderate  profusion, 
though  it  is  offended  by  reckless  extravagance.  There  are  few 
cheap  pleasures  to  be  had,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  thought 
I  natural  that  an  object  of  almost  universal  desire  should  be  at¬ 
tained  only  at  considerable  cost.  Although  candidates  grumble 
at  the  necessity  of  paying  a  fine  of  500/.  or  1,000/.  on  their 
'  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  may  console 
themselves  by  reflecting  that  they  would  be  hampered  by 
additional  competition  if  the  choice  of  representatives  was 
j  gratuitous.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  various  kinds 
of  charges  which  appear  to  be  absolutely  wasteful,  as  they 
also  savour  of  indirect  corruption.  The  prudent  candidate 
1  takes  it  for  granted  that  some  of  his  supporters  have  a  vested 
i  interest  in  the  engagement  of  a  brass  band,  and  in  the  process 
of  plastering  the  walls  with  exhortations  to  vote.  No  elector 
is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  reading  the  name  of  a  candidate 
in  the  corners  of  the  streets  in  red  or  black  letters  half  a  yard 
long ;  but  printers  and  billstickers  and  authors  of  placards 
may  possibly  have  votes  of  their  own,  or  means  of  controlling 
the  votes  of  others.  Even  country  newspapers  are  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  conscientious  advocacy  of  a  cause  which 
is  vindicated  in  long  and  frequent  advertisements.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  whether  the  apathy  of  successive  Houses  of 
;  Commons  on  questions  of  election  expenses  proceeds  from  the 
fear  which  members  entertain  of  their  supporters,  or  from  a 
secret  belief  that  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  penniless  adven¬ 
turers  from  Parliament.  The  number  of  candidates  from  the 
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lower  middle  class  is  surprisingly  small,  and  perhaps  the 
dread  of  an  expensive  contest  tends  to  secure  a  monopoly 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  country.  The 
annual  expenses  of  membership  are,  however,  scarcely  less 
burdensome  than  the  cost  of  elections.  The  usual  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  races,  to  hospitals,  and  to  other  local  institutions, 
amount  in  some  counties  to  300b  or  400/.  a  year  ;  while  to 
persons  who  ordinarily  reside  in  the  country  the  expense  of 
living  in  London  for  five  months  is  not  inconsiderable. 
Probably  the  most  revolutionary  change  which  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  would  be  the  payment  of  members. 

Mr.  Mill,  who  has  since  found  how  widely  English  practice 
differs  from  ideal  perfection,  has  frequently  expressed  his 
opinion  that  members  ought  to  be  returned,  not  only  free  of 
expense,  but  without  solicitation  or  the  exercise  of  personal 
■influence.  As,  in  fact,  candidates  are  more  anxious  10  be 
elected  than  constituencies  are  to  find  suitable  nominees,  there 
would  be  little  advantage  in  a  display  of  the  virtuous  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  indifference.  Mr.  Mill  stated,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  although  he  was  willing  to  serve  his  country  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  had  no  private  ambition  to  gratify ;  and  he  was 
therefore  consistent  in  declining  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
oontest.  It  is  not,  however,  every  candidate  who  has  already 
made  a  great  reputation,  and  there  are  few  who  feel  a 
philosophic  indifference  to  their  own  opportunities  of  at¬ 
taining  eminence  and  power.  It  is  not  an  unworthy  object  of 
desire  to  form  a  part,  and  perhaps  a  prominent  part,  of  the 
only  sovereign  assembly  in  the  world  ;  and  even  to  the 
humblest  and  most  prosaic  aspirant  the  House  of  Commons 
recommends  itself  as  the  pleasantest  club  in  London.  A 
member  of  Parliament,  though  he  may  not  have  risen  into 
the  social  aristocracy,  is  always  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the 
community  as  a  person  of  definite  rank  and  importance.  He 
has  the  right  to  ask  interviews  with  Ministers  on  business ; 
he  dines  in  his  turn  with  the  Speaker  ;  and  probably  he 
receives  some  condescending  notice  from  the  leaders  of  his 
party.  Mr.  Mill  would  perhaps  rather  dine  at  home,  and  he 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  display  affability  to  others,  instead  of 
becoming  its  object ;  but  institutions  and  habits  are  regulated 
by  the  motives  which  operate  upon  ordinary  persons,  and 
election  expenses  consequently  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
educated  and  wealthy  classes,  and  not  the  deliberate  convic¬ 
tions  of  profound  and  famous  writers.  A  seat  in  Parliament 
is  dear,  as  a  house  in  Mayfair  is  dear,  because  there  are 
numerous  persons  with  plenty  of  money  who  wish  to  occupy 
the  premises ;  and  the  general  desire  is  not  even  condemned 
by  experience,  because  it  is  known  that  those  who  have  once 
been  members  are  never  again  happy  out  of  Parliament. 
Of  all  human  occupations,  except  attendance  on  Royalty,  the 
duties  of  the  House  of  Commons  seem  to  be  the  least  dis¬ 
appointing. 

An  ingenious  pamphleteer  undertook  some  years  ago  to 
prove  that  bribery  was  expedient  or  excusable,  on  the  pretext 
that  constituencies  had  no  reason  for  preferring  one  candidate 
to  another  if  they  were  precluded  from  the  opportunity  of 
deriving  personal  benefit  from  their  choice.  The  paradox  was 
too  immoral  to  be  profound,  for  the  sale  of  a  public  trust  is 
intrinsically  culpable.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  elections  was  habitually 
determined  by  bribery,  and  the  marvellous  equanimity  of  the 
pre-Reform  generations  was  never  wholly  reconciled  to  the 
coarsest  form  of  corruption.  Some  counties  took  a  pride  in 
historical  contests  between  the  representatives  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  families,  and  aged  local  politicians  still  chuckle  over  the 
subsisting  mortgages  which  record  the  former  ambition  of 
wealthy  or  titled  candidates.  Yet  it  was  never  thought 
respectable  to  buy  a  seat  from  the  voters,  although  the 
owners  of  nomination  boroughs  habitually  and  openly  sold 
their  privileges  to  strangers.  In  the  eorruptest  boroughs  of 
the  present  day,  there  is  often  an  odd  kind  of  understanding 
that  an  old  member  shall  be  returned  without  paying  for  his 
seat,  while  less  favoured  candidates  are  required  to  bid  against 
one  another  for  a  disposable  majority.  Even,  however,  in  a 
modified  form,  direct  bribery  has  become  intolerable;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  any  gross  cases  are  proved 
against  a  small  borough,  the  offence  will  be  justly  punished 
by  disfranchisement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  per¬ 
manently  to  deprive  a  populous  commercial  town  of  its  share  in 
the  representation,  and  fortunately  large  constituencies  have 
lately  been,  for  the  most  part,  tolerably  {rare.  Some  curiosity 
will  be  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  Election  Committees  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  Session.  In  the  last  Parliament, 
the  Committees  were  comparatively  tolerant  of  minor  irregu¬ 
larities  which  had  previously  been  treated  as  fatal  to  the 
validity  of  elections.  It  is  possible  that  a  reaction  may  take 
place,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  trivial  aberrations  will  be 


regarded  with  still  greater  leniency.  The  number  of  petitions 
would  probably  have  been  larger  if  the  returns  of  election 
expenses  had  not  been  published. 


THE  FRENCH  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ROME. 

IF  the  Patrie  is  to  be  believed,  a  first  step  is  about  to  be 
taken  towards  withdrawing  the  French  troops  from  Rome. 
The  Emperor’s  determination  to  carry  out  the  Convention  of 
September  was  never  really  doubtful,  though  Italian  Re¬ 
publicans  have  gloomily  predicted  and  Catholic  Bishops 
immodestly  advised  an  Imperial  breach  of  faith.  As  a 
European  negotiator,  Napoleon  III.  has  rarely  shown  himself 
otherwise  than  loyal ;  and  a  flagrant  diplomatic  fraud  would 
be  quite  unworthy  of  the  part  which  he  wishes  to  play  before 
the  eyes  of  his  generation.  With  respect  to  Rome,  in  particular, 
he  has  been  franker  and  more  plainspoken  than  usual.  Any 
mystery  that  is  supposed  to  hang  over  his  future  movements 
has  been  conjured  up  by  the  wishes  and  fears  of  interested 
parties,  and  ought  not  to  be  traced  back  to  any  fancied 
obscurity  in  his  own  declarations.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Catholic  world  knows,  or  should  know  from  serious  and 
continued  warnings,  that  France  no  longer  intends  to 
spend  men  and  money  in  the  maintenance  of  a  gross 
system  of  ecclesiastical  misrule.  On  the  other,  the 
Italians  have  been  as  carefully  and  as  loudly  in¬ 
formed  that  the  French  are  not  disposed  to  tolerate  the 
European  scandal  of  a  Pope  being  driven  from  his  throne  by 
the  ambition  or  intrigue  of  a  Catholic  neighbour.  The  line 
which  the  Emperor  is  resolved  to  steer  by  the  light  of  his 
own  star  is  difficult  and  dangerous  enough.  He  trusts  to  be 
able  to  take  Rome  from  the  Cardinals  and  the  Jesuits,  without 
giving  it  to  Italy.  This  via  media  would  leave  the  Pope  and 
the  Italians  both  equally  dissatisfied ;  and  Ultramontanists 
and  Liberals,  though  from  different  points  of  view,  agree  in 
hoping  that  some  strong  current  of  circumstance  or  opinion 
will  drive  the  Emperor  either  upon  Scylla  or  Charybdis. 
Politicians  may  plausibly  deny  the  existence  of  any  such 
middle  channel  through  the  rocks  as  that  which  figures  on  the 
Imperial  chart;  but  if  Napoleon  III.,  by  his  nerve  or  his 
ingenuity,  succeeds  in  finding  one,  Europe  will  have  no  right 
to  complain  that  he  has  deceived  either  Italy  or  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Tiie  Roman  Party  of  Action  has  learnt  by  experience  and 
reflection  to  hold  the  French  in  prudent  awe,  and  will  scarcely 
interrupt  the  process  of  withdrawal  by  ill-timed  agitation. 
Until  the  last  French  soldier  lias  departed,  and  perhaps  for  a 
little  longer,  Pontifical  gendarmes  will  easily  discharge  all 
military  duties,  except  that  of  standing  fire  in  the  presence  of 
the  brigands.  They  will  attend  mass  with  desirable  regularity, 
keep  order  in  the  narrow  Roman  streets,  and  kneel  on  State 
occasions  to  receive  the  Pope’s  blessing  with  even  more 
evident  satisfaction  to  themselves  than  could  be  expected  from 
French  Zouaves.  But  the  most  devout  police  in  Europe 
requires  to  be  fed  and  paid,  nor  will  it  be  easy  for  His 
Holiness  to  maintain  and  discipline  an  army  sufficient 
for  the  exigencies  of  his  position.  At  this  moment  dis¬ 
affection  is  repressed  less  by  the  presence  of  a  well- 
appointed  French  contingent  than  by  the  popular  con¬ 
viction  that  the  whole  French  army  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  within  forty  hours’  sail.  When  the 
Romans  have  assured  themselves  that  the  Zouaves  are  finally 
under  way,  and  are  not  likely  to  return,  a  conflict  with  the 
Papal  guards  will  be  any  moment  upon  the  cards;  and  such  a 
conflict,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  might 
be  attended  with  deplorable  results.  In  reply  to  the  threat  of 
a  Roman  dignitary  that,  if  the  French  left  Rome,  the  Cardinals 
in  a  body  would  leave  on  the  day  after,  General  Montebello 
is  said  to  have  significantly  remarked  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
wiser  for  His  Eminence  and  his  friends  to  start  the  day  before. 
Personally,  Pio  Nono  is  not  unamiable  or  unpopular ;  but  a 
priest,  in  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  a  Roman,  is  the  emblem  neither 
of  industry,  piety,  nor  chastity ;  nor  is  a  detested  class  likely  to 
be  forgiven  because  of  individual  specimens  of  virtue  and  good¬ 
nature.  Not  a  few  Romans  have  personal  and  secret  injuries 
to  avenge,  and  in  an  e'meute  more  wrongs  are  often  avenged 
than  have  ever  been  suffered.  It  is  but  too  possible  that  per¬ 
sonal  atrocities  might  accompany  any  outburst  of  popular  feeling 
in  the  Roman  capital.  Yet  any  but  a  rose-water  revolution 
at  Rome  would  disgrace  the  cause  of  Italy,  and  alienate  the 
susceptible  opinion  of  Liberal  Europe.  The  Italians  have  every 
reason  to  be  anxious  about  what  will  happen  at  Rome  when  the 
French  are  gone.  Fortunately,  there  is  good  ground  to  think 
that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  they  are  a  changed  and  sobered 
people.  This  time  the  best  men  at  Rome  may  perhaps  be 
I  strong  enough  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  conduct  oi  a 
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critical  affair.  A  tardy  and  incomplete  attempt  at  reform  on 
the  part  of  the  Vatican  might,  indeed,  place  the  Roman  Liberals 
in  a  serious,  and  even  desperate,  position.  But  from  this  danger 
they  seem  to  be  preserved  by  the  blind  obstinacy  and  genuine 
sincerity  of  Pio  Nono.  All,  indeed,  that  the  Roman  people  want 
the  Vatican  could  never  with  decency  pretend  to  give.  It  can¬ 
not  consent  to  abandon  at  Rome  the  perquisites  and  privileges 
for  which  its  Bishops  are  doing  battle  all  over  the  habitable 
globe.  Popular  education  cannot  be  made  free,  nor  public 
discussion  be  allowed  on  subjects  of  religious  or  scientific 
controversy.  The  Church  cannot,  within  its  own  territories, 
admit  of  a  public  ventilation  of  those  modern  theories  about 
government,  about  civil  and  religious  liberty,  about  the 
relative  limits  of  Church  and  State,  which  Encyclical  after 
Encyclical  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  condemning  else¬ 
where  as  impious  and  immoral.  That  the  Pope  should  satisfy 
the  Romans  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question.  But,  had 
he  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  he  might  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  a  show  of  concession  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Italy  may  be  thankful 
that  he  is  far  above  this  gentle  hypocrisy.  Like  many 
feeble  and  fanatical  princes,  he  is  unquestionably  sincere ; 
nor  would  he  like  to  offend  Heaven  by  even  temporarily 
pretending  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  maternal  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Church.  Providence,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
will,  if  it  pleases,  bring  Rome  back  to  the  feet  of  St.  Peter  ; 
but  for  the  Church  to  sanction  French  notions  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  popular  right  would  be  a  deadly  and  irr  etrievable 
sin.  So  confident  and  conscientious  a  wrong-doer,  who  is 
ready  to  bear  martyrdom  sooner  than  listen  to  common  sense, 
is  enough  to  drive  great  politicians  like  Napoleon  III.  to 
despair.  Yet  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The 
stubborn  fatuity  of  Pio  Nono  at  least  preserves  the  Romans 
from  the  perilous  blessing  of  unreal  reforms,  and  from  the 
sham  promises  of  concession  and  amendment  in  which  less 
pious  monarchs  largely  deal. 

There  has  never  in  modern  times  been  a  political  question 
which,  in  respect  of  complication  and  difficulty,  can  compare 
with  the  Italian.  Part  of  the  perplexity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  three  great  actors  in  the  drama  have  irrevocably 
pledged  themselves  to  conflicting  lines  of  action.  Like 
Whiskerandos  and  Sir  Christopher  in  the  Critic ,  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  French  Emperor  are  all  at  a  dead¬ 
lock.  The  conscience  of  the  Pope  bids  him  nail  his  colours 
to  the  mast,  and  sink  his  vessel  sooner  than  reform.  The 
King  of  Italy  could  never  again  look  his  subjects  in  the 
face  if  he  were  to  abandon  his  designs  on  Rome.  Napoleon  III., 
meanwhile,  has  committed  himself,  too  deeply  for  withdrawal, 
to  the  forlorn  hope  of  making  Italy  unambitious  and  the 
Papacy  pliant.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Sneer 
were  right,  and  “  they  must  all  stand  there  for  ever.”  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  dead-lock  would  have  continued 
during  the  French  Emperor’s  lifetime,  if,  for  the  sake  of  his 
dynasty,  he  had  not  determined  to  force  the  question 
to  an  earlier  issue.  The  Imperial  resolve  that  the  storm, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  shall  come  in  the  next  two  years  at  latest, 
is  wise  and  even  patriotic  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  Napoleon  III.  himself  is  clear  as  to  the  way  in  which 
future  events  will  shape  themselves.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
list  of  possible  contingencies  is  not  so  wide  as  might  ap¬ 
pear.  That  the  Pope  should  consent  of  his  own  free  will  to 
the  conversion  of  Rome  into  the  seat  of  Italian  monarchy  is  a 
supposition  which  may  be  dismissed.  Centuries  of  habit  have 
made  temporal  pomp  and  power  a  necessity  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  he  would  with  difficulty  learn  how  to  sit  side  by 
side  with  the  greatest  of  earthly  kings.  The  magnificence  of 
the  Papacy  dates  pretty  nearly  from  the  time  when  Imperialism 
migrated  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  splendour 
and  trappings  which  provoked  the  wonder  of  Ammianus 
would,  as  he  suggests,  have  lost  half  their  lustre  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  imperial  or  a  regal  Court.  It  is  more  rational 
to  expect  that  Pio  Nono,  if  he  still  persists  in  refusing  all 
reform,  will  go  into  splendid  exile — at  all  events  for  a  time. 
A  permanent  divorce  between  Rome  and  Iiis  Holiness  would 
indeed  be  a  heavier  blow  to  Catholicism  than  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  Catholic  Church  has  hitherto  ridden  triumphant 
through  many  a  black  storm,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  vitality  of  her  discipline  and  the  greatness  of  her 
prestige.  An  exodus  from  Rome  would  be  equally  fatal  to  pres¬ 
tige  and  to  discipline,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has  now  spiritual 
rivals  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  her  intervals  of  weakness. 
Reviewing  the  history  of  the  past,  and  speculating  by  analogy 
on  the  prospects  of  the  future,  Lord  Macaulay  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  system  was,  humanly  speak¬ 
ing,  imperishable;  but  he  perhaps  underrated  both  the  strength 


of  Continental  scepticism  and  the  growth  of  political  opinion 
among  the  masses.  Great  systems  do  not  perish  easily,  and 
Roman  Catholicism  may  certainly  be  expected  to  outlive  even 
the  Emperor  of  the  French;  but  it  is  plain  that  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome  begins,  not  only 
a  serious  trial  for  Italy,  but  as  serious  a  crisis  for  the  Papacy 
itself. 


A  SCANDAL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

ON  Tuesday  last  the  Morning  Star  published  a  list  of  “The 
“  English  Victims  to  the  Rebel  Loan.”  This  list  purported 
to  have  been  printed  in  the  New  York  papers  of  the  1 9th  of 
September,  and  certain  sinus  set  opposite  each  name  repre¬ 
sented  English  investors  in  the  Confederate  Cotton  Loan,  and 
“  aiiestimate  of  the  losses  sustained  by  them  respectively.”  The 
figures  were  large,  but  there  was  a  very  unhistorical  aspect  about 
them.  A  critical  eye  in  an  instant  detected  cooking  and  manu¬ 
facture.  Just  as,  in  mythical  narratives,  round  and  complete 
eras  and  cycles  $>ccur,  so  there  was  in  this  list  an  artificial  aspect 
which  could  only  be  mistaken  by  those  who  wished  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  The  symmetrical  apportionment  of  losses  to  the  real  or 
supposed  means  and  social  standing  of  the  adventurers,  checked 
and  modified  and  intensified  respectively  by  their  avowed 
sentiments  in  favour  of  the  South — and  ranging  from  the 
princely  fervour  of  Sir  Henry  de  Hoghton’s  zeal,  appraised 
at  1  Bo, 000/.,  to  the  tepid  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Ashley,  which 
only  warmed  up  to  500/. — was  so  very  transparent  a  specimen 
of  a  fictitious  event  that,  had  this  absurd  list  been  only  quoted 
as  the  last  New  York  canard ,  it  might  have  been  passed  over 
as  a  sorry  but  malicious  joke.  It  need  not  be  said  that  there 
was  a  coarse,  insolent  spice  of  personality  in  it,  as  befitted  tha 
New  York  press.  Two  gentlemen  intimately  connected  with 
the  Times ,  and  one  the  registered  proprietor  of  the  Morning 
Post,  figured  for  sums  very  creditable  to  the  New  York  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  pecuniary  position  of  London  newspapers  of  the 
first  class.  But  when,  just  as  an  afterthought,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
name  closed  the  list  as  a  victim  to  the  extent  of  2,00c >1.,  it 
could  only  have  been  the  most  malicious  virulence  of  party, 
or  the  deepest  intensity  of  stupidity,  that  could  pretend  to 
misunderstand  this  document.  Indeed,  to  do  the  New  York 
papers  justice,  they  do  not  pronounce  the  paper  to  be  au¬ 
thentic.  All  that  is  asserted  is  a  wish  “  to  enlighten  the 
“  London  journals  by  the  following  list.”  The  sole  object 
wTas  to  hoax  those  who  were  anxious  to  be  hoaxed. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Morning  Star  was  hoaxed.  The 
Morning  Star  knew  the  fictitious  character  of  the  list  of 
victims  as  well  as  we  did.  Good  feeling,  good  taste,  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  any  sort  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Morning 
Star,  nor  perhaps  was  good  sense.  But  a  certain  intelligence 
above  that  of  idiotcy  is  to  be  looked  for  even  in  the  lowest  of 
London  journals.  To  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Morning  Star 
believed  itself  when  it  professed  to  accredit  the  New  York 
joke,  is  an  imputation  on  that  journal  on  which  we  do  not 
venture.  So  the  Morning  Star,  for  its  own  purposes,  gave 
the  list,  with  an  accompaniment  of  two  leading  articles — 
one  directed  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  other  against 
the  conductors  of  the  Times.  Of  course  there  was  the 
usual  ingenious  affectation  of  disbelief,  as  far  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  concerned,  coupled 
with  the  plainest  insinuations  of  all  but  proved  guilt.  As 
regarded  the  Times,  not  even  this  flimsy  attempt  at  hypo¬ 
crisy  was  put  forward.  The  Editor  and  City  Correspondent 
were  openly  charged  with  having  written  in  favour  of  the 
South  only  in  the  interests  of  the  Confederate  Loan,  of  which 
they  were  large  holders.  So  direct  and  personal  was  the 
charge,  that  a  special  article  in  the  Times,  much  in  favour  of 
the  Confederates,  was  traced  to  the  day  on  which  the  loan  was 
issued.  Of  course  it  was  published  only  as  a  Stock  Exchange 
manoeuvre  to  force  up  the  new  stock.  And  yet  more,  by 
way  of  infusing  blacker  venom  into  the  attack,  the  New  York 
list  wras  spoken  of  throughout  as  “  official  ” — “  from  official 
“  sources  ” — a  lie  which,  only  to  do  them  justice,  we  must  say 
the  New  York  fictitionists  did  not  venture  on. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  the 
list  is  a  mere  piece  of  mendacity.  Most  likely  it  does  include 
the  names  of  some  capitalists  who  have  invested,  and  of  course 
lost,  in  the  Confederate  Loan ;  but  the  principal  persons 
concerned,  and  to  damage  whom  it  was  especially  con¬ 
structed,  have  denied  that  they  ever  held  a  shilling  of 
the  loan.  There  would  be  no  disgrace  if  they  had ;  but,  as 
a  fact,  they  had  not.  Mr.  Seymour’s  40,000/.  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope’s  40,000/.,  Mr.  Ashley’s  500/.,  the  25,000 /. 
invested  by  the  Times  and  the  4,000/.  of  the  Post,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  little  slice  of  2,000/.,  and  Mr.  Laird’s  sumptuous 
20,000/.,  are  all  indignantly  denied.  In  fact  the  whole  tiling 
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is  proved  to  be — what  everybody  of  sense  knew  it  to  be — • 
a  vulgar  insolent  horse  joke,  sadly  characteristic  of  American 
journalism,  and  we  fear  sadly  congenial  to  American  taste. 

But  how  about  the  Morning  Star,  the  only  English  news¬ 
paper  which  affected  to  believe  this  misshapen  slander — the 
only  one  which,  for  personal  and  party  purposes,  ventured  to 
hint  that  a  newspaper  like  the  Times  could  sell  itself  for  such 
miserable  hire  as  this?  We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
differ  from  the  Times ;  now  and  then  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  point  out  what  we  believe  to  be  its  errors 
in  fact,  taste,  judgment,  or  policy.  But,  as  was  said  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  we  are  all  of  us  in  a  way  proud  of  the  Times, 
and  we  know  that  its  editor  is  just  as  incapable  as  we  are  of 
doing  that  which  the  Morning  Star,  with  scarcely  a  simulated 
kind  of  disbelief,  charged  him  with.  Nay,  we  will  say  more. 
We  honestly  believe  that  there  is  not  a  man  connected  with 
any  London  paper  who  would  have  acted  as  the  Morning  Star 
assumed  the  editor  of  the  Times  to  have  acted — except,  of  course, 
the  editor  of  one  newspaper,  which  we  leave  to  the  Morning 
Star  to  specify.  But  does  the  calumniator  apologize  ?  By  no 
means.  It  is  really  doing  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Times  a  very  great  favour  to  give  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  saying  that  they  are  not  rogues,  that  they  have  not 
misused  their  position,  that  they  have  not  prostituted  their 
opportunities,  that  they  have  not  abused  that  confidence 
which  their  country  and  honourable  men  place  in  them. 
On  the  whole,  the  English  victims  of  this  impudent  hoax 
ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  Morning  Star.  Possibly. 
We  have  seen  this  argument  before.  There  was  once  a  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Satirist ;  nay,  there  were  two  newspapers, 
the  Age  and  the  Satirist.  There  is  even  now  (or  lately  was) 
a  little  shabby  obscene  penny  print,  called  Peter  Spy,  which 
we  once  had  the  misfortune  to  see.  The  practice  of  these  jour¬ 
nals  is  to  select  some  unfortunate  man  or  woman,  and  to  charge 
them  with  every  filthy  vice.  The  charge  is  disavowed  ;  but 
the  vindication  of  the  libeller  is  always  forthcoming.  The 
purveyor  of  scandal  and  defamation,  and  the  slanderer  of 
innocence,  like  the  Morning  Star,  thinks  that  nothing  is  so 
foolish  as  to  complain  of  putting  into  print  any  scandal,  because 
it  gives  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  it.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  publish  to  the  world,  of  any  honest  man, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  forged  a  bill,  or  of  any  honest  woman 
that  “  it  is  whispered  about  from  coterie  to  coterie  ”  that 
she  was  discovered,  &c.,  because  everybody  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  that  he  or  she  is 
neither  felon  nor  harlot.  As  there  is  but  one  English  news¬ 
paper  which  could  have  committed  the  offence  of  the  Morning 
Star,  so  there  is  but  one  which  could  on  these  grounds 
justify  it. 


PINNACLES  OF  GEEATNESS. 

SUCCESSFUL  man,  provided  his  success  has  not  been 
obtained  by  any  utterly  nefarious  means,  is  always  a  most 
exhilarating  person  to  think  about.  Failure,  either  downright 
and  absolute  or  comparative,  is  so  prominent  in  the  world,  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  fortunate  beings  who  have  not  failed  is 
an  excellent  way  of  bracing  oneself  up.  A  conspicuous  instance 
of  splendid  success  has  just  occurred  in  the  City  of  London.  The 
Lord  Mayor  Elect  announces  that  he  is  one  of  the  happy  few  to 
whose  vows  the  gods  have  lent  a  listening  ear.  “  You  have 
realized,”  he  said  to  the  assembled  liverymen,  “  the  day-dream  of 
my  early  life.”  The  day-dream  of  the  infant  Phillips  was  that 
he  was  Lord  Mayor.  lie  sought  after  the  ways  of  liverymen  in 
his  youth,  and  in  his  age  they  have  not  forgotten  him.  Step  by 
step  he  has  climbed  up  to  this  toilsome  but  august  elevation.  On 
the  ninth  of  next  month  he  will  put  on  the  graceful  robes  and 
step  into  the  glass-coach.  On  that  auspicious  day  he  will  know 
that  his  apotheosis  is  complete,  and  that  he  has  passed  into  the 
sphere  of  the  City  immortals.  It  is  really  quite  charming  to  think 
of  all  this.  Perhaps  we  may  not  sympathize  very  enthusiastically 
with  the  precise  direction  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  youthful  aspirations. 
Still,  in  its  own  way,  it  is  no  doubt  an  uncommonly  tine  thing  to 
ride  about  in  a  great  glass-coach,  and  hear  yourself  called  My 
Lord,  and  receive  letters  addressed  to  yourself  as  “  The  Right 
Honourable.”  Then  it  must  be  very  nice  to  keep  a  live 
chaplain,  and  to  have  as  much  green  fat  as  you  like,  with  the 
peculiarly  succulent  official  flavour  about  it.  But  whether  we 
like  chaplains  and  turtle  and  glass-coaches  or  not,  the  man  who 
confesses  that  the  day-dream  of  his  early  life  has  been  realized, 
and  therefore  that,  after  his  year  of  office,  life  will  be  without  an 
unfulfilled  desire,  is  in  a  position  which  it  is  most  delightful  and 
improving  to  meditate  upon. 

The  splendid  elevation  of  a  big  glass-coach  is  not  the  only  object 
of  human  desire.  The  day-dreams  of  early  life  obviously  embrace 
all  forms  of  blessedness,  from  the  ploughboy’s  vision  of  eternally 
swinging  on  a  gate  and  eating  pie,  up  to  the  woolsack  and  Lam¬ 
beth  Palace.  To  be  very  rich,  to  write  a  great  book  or  paint  a 
fine  picture,  to  go  about  lecturing  to  artisans,  and  bullying  or 
pampering  the  poor,  and  improving  other  people’s  minds,  to  be  a  | 


member  of  the  House  of  Commons — these  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
monest  dreams  of  the  best  part  of  Young  England.  Of  course 
they  are  only  modifications  of  the  one  or  two  simple  desires  which 
have  animated  people  ever  since  the  world  began.  The  love  of 
wealth  and  the  passion  for  public  reputation  are  the  two  most 
comprehensive  expressions  of  the  various  sorts  of  pinnacles  which 
active-minded  men  long  to  occupy.  In  Juvenal’s  time  the  vows 
most  familiar  at  every  shrine  were  for  increase  of  riches,  that 
the  suppliant’s  money-chest  might  be  the  biggest  and  fullest  in 
the  market-place.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  still  the  fashion  to  hang  up 
waxen  tablets  on  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  prayer  for  riches 
would  still  be  found  inscribed  upon  most  of  them.  But  the  prayer 
is  offered  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  antiquity.  Nothing  would 
please  a  modern  less  than  to  keep  a  huge  chest  full  of  gold  in  the 
forum.  He  wants  money  either  to  spend  or  to  invest.  If  he  spends 
it  wisely  in  graceful  and  refined  luxuries,  he  is  doing  perhaps  the 
best  thing  he  can  in  a  rich  commercial  country,  where  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  industrial  spirit  growing  too  weak.  If  he  invests  it  in 
building  new  mills,  in  reclaiming  waste  lands,  in  employing  more 
labour,  the  more  lavishly  the  prayer  of  the  waxen  tablet  is 
gratified  the  better  for  the  community.  The  hunger  for  gold 
ceases,  in  modem  times,  to  deserve  its  old  epithet  of  accursed. 
The  attempt  to  console  the  traveller  with  an  empty  purse  by  the 
assurance  that  he  might  sing  in  the  presence  of  the  highwayman 
is  no  longer  efficacious.  The  odious  and  wasteful  practice  of 
hoarding  merited  all  that  could  be  said  against  it.  But  hoarding 
is  the  last  thing  which  would  occur  to  anybody  who  seeks  the 
pinnacle  of  the  capitalist.  Besides  the  reproach  of  the  satirist  and 
the  philosopher,  the  man  who  set  his  heart  upon  being  rich  has 
had  to  endure  the  warning  of  the  devout.  The  satirist  told  him 
that,  if  he  made  money,  he  would  tremble  at  the  shadow  of  every 
reed  that  shivered  in  the  moonlight.  The  preacher  admonished 
him  that,  though  he  might  save  money,  he  would  imperil  the 
saving  of  his  soul.  But  neither  philosopher  nor  preacher  nor 
satirist  has  been  able  to  keep  afloat  among  thoughtful  folk  the  old 
doctrine  that  poverty  is  a  virtue.  We  may  laugh  heartily  at  the 
“perfect  ovations  ”  with  which  it  appears  that  certain  English  rail¬ 
way  capitalists  are  being  received  in  the  United  States;  and  when 
we  remember  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  it  is  excessively 
funny  to  read  the  mighty  aphorism  of  the  American  journalist 
that  “  the  capitalists  of  a  country  are  its  brains.”  Still,  without 
exactly  admitting  this  very  hard  saying,  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  greatness  dreamt  of  by  the  capitalist  is  a  much  more  laudable 
and  useful  element  in  the  world  than  the  pinnacle  which  poor 
Ignatius  aspires  to  occupy  by  living  on  the  eggs  and  pots  of  jam 
which  the  faithful  of  Norwich  charitably  present  to  the  monastery. 
The  people  with  whom  the  accumulation  of  riches  is  the  day¬ 
dream  of  early  life  are  not  always  the  most  agreeable  friends. 
They  are  very  often  hard  and  coarse  and  narrow,  and  when  the 
dream  has  come  true  they  are  apt  to  be  arrogant  and  patronizing. 
This  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  original  thinness  and  sourness  of 
blood.  If  the  dream  had  not  come  true,  they  might  very  likely 
have  been  nearly  as  stupid  and  unpleasant  in  some  other  way. 

The  passion  for  fame  has  been  subject  to  as  much  reprobation  as 
the  desire  for  riches.  Indeed,  philosophers  have  been  even  more 
contemptuous  towards  it.  The  lover  of  riches  can  go  home  and 
look  at  his  gold  in  a  box,  or  gloat  over  his  banker’s  book.  The 
people  may  hiss  at  him,  but  he  applauds  himself,  and  has  some¬ 
thing  tangible  by  way  of  support  and  encouragement.  But  the 
man  who  seeks  the  bubble  reputation,  whether  at  the  cannon’s 
mouth  or  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  glass-coach,  literally  gets  nothing 
substantial  to  grasp.  The  Roman  satirist  would  have  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Phillips’s  day-dreams  of  early  life.  His  spleen 
would  certainly  have  overflowed, 

si  vidisset  Pnvtorem  curribus  altis 
Exstantem,  et  medio  sublimem  in  pulvere  Circi 
In  tunica  Jovis,  et  pictie  Sarrana  ferentem 
Ex  humeris  aulasa  togaj. 

Here,  too,  the  divine  has  backed  up  the  satirist,  and  the  folly  or 
even  wickedness  of  wishing  to  be  known  of  all  men  has  been 
abundantly  pointed  out  from  the  pulpits  of  every  sect.  The 
immortal  funeral  orations  of  the  most  eloquent  of  French  preachers 
are  only  the  Tenth  Satire  set  to  more  solemn  music.  It  is  absurd 
to  trouble  oneself  about  fame,  because  even  kings  and  princes  coma 
to  dust  and  ashes  in  the  long  run.  But  the  argument  has  ceased 
to  carry  the  old  weight.  The  virtue  of  humility  or  contentment 
has  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  been  blotted  out  of  the  catalogue  of 
human  excellences,  only  it  is  not  interpreted  in  the  old  way.  We 
should  not  think  any  the  better  of  a  man  who  sate  periodically  on 
his  own  front  door-step  and  asked  alms  of  the  passers-by.  The 
modern  humility  consists,  not  in  keeping  close  to  the  ground  and 
doing  as  little  as  possible,  but  in  doing  as  much  as  possible 
with  a  clear  consciousness  that  it  is  not  so  very  much  after  all. 
The  poet  or  the  painter  whom  the  success  of  his  work 
inflates  with  conceit  and  fiery  arrogance  has  done  better  than 
if  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  a  cell  by  way  of  screening 
his  soul  from  the  temptations  of  pride.  Indolence  is  justly 
thought  in  our  times  a  much  worse  vice  than  arrogance.  But 
it  was  not  always  so,  and  even  now  it  is  not  so  among  religious 
people  of  a  certain  stamp.  Anything  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
worldliness — that  is,  of  ordinary  human  interests  and  desires — is, 
with  large  sets  of  persons,  viewed  as  mortal  sin.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  all  against  this  way  of  thinking.  The  sets  of  people 
who  oppose  the  tendency  are  becoming  both  less  numerous  and  a 
great  deal  less  influential  than  they  have  been.  It  is  only  in  very 
mall  circles  that  thu  dream  of  raising  oneself  to  a  pinnacle  is  held 
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to  be  a  sign  of  n  reprobate  mind.  The  crimes  of  ambition  are  not 
now  fashionable  themes  for  schoolboy  declamation.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  in  private  life  ambition  does  not  necessarily  beget 
little  Ilnnnibals  and  unscrupulous  Napoleons,  but,  on  the.  contrary, 
is  only  the  most  efficient  motive  for  enabling  a  man  to  make  the 
best  he  can  of  himself.  The  man  whose  day-dream  in  early  life 
has  been  to  become  Lord  Chancellor  is  all  the  more  likely  to  gain 
the  seat  of  a  coim tv-court  judge.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  nobody 
ever  gets  on  at  the  Bar  who  has  not  at  first  a  distinct  resolution 
and  confidence  that  he  will  rise  to  the  woolsack.  This  may  be  an 
exaggeration.  Probably  it  is.  But,  at  all  events,  nobody  now 
considers  ambition  a  vice  or  a  defect.  A  man  who  aspires  to 
scale  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  City  Mayoralty  may  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  an  appalling  foolhardiness,  but,  if  his  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  be  not  ludicrously  misplaced,  a  desire  to  rise  is 
perhaps  the  chief  element  in  the  act  of  rising. 

The  principal  reason,  indeed,  why  so  many  people  fail  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  particular  pinnacles  of  honour  and  glory  which 
they  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  bent  on  gaining  is  that  the 
bent  has  not  been  strong  enough.  They  have  not  kept  the  glass- 
coach  constantly  and  singly  before  their  eyes.  And  at  present  it  is 
more  difficult  than  it  ever  was  for  a  man  of  ability  to  keep  himself 
running,  without  turning  aside  for  a  moment,  in  the  one  groove 
which  he  has  chosen  as  the  road  to  fortune  or  fame.  If  the  wool¬ 
sack  has  been  his  day-dream,  he  is  diverted  from  the  law  by  a  too 
cultivated  taste  for  letters.  If  he  yearns  to  be  a  bishop,  in  order  to 
gain  his  wish  he  will  probably  have  to  keep  his  views  within 
hounds  that  not  every  man  is  willing  to  respect.  If  he  feels  his 
soul  burn  within  him  at  the  thought  of  some  great  book  which  is 
to  shed  new  light  upon  the  progress  of  mankind,  besides  immor¬ 
talizing  his  own  name,  he  constantly  and  at  every  turn  finds 
himself  seduced  into  all  sorts  of  outlying  subjects  which  take  up 
time  and  fatally  divert  his  interest.  The  men  who  occupy 
the  great  commanding  pinnacles  of  the  social  temple  are  those 
who  have  never  relaxed  a  muscle  while  they  were  clambering 
up  to  it.  Of  course  a  good  many  of  these  coveted  elevations 
ore  engaged.  The  people  who  mount  up  build  nests  there,  and 
the  next  generation  has  no  trouble.  The  work  of  ascent  has  been 
done  for  them.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  disengaged  points  which 
are  still  left  open  to  merit,  the  one  thing  needful  seems  to  be  a 
sufficiently  strong  anxiety  and  determination  to  get  there,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  any  shadows  of  anxiety  to  do  anything  else.  The  all¬ 
importance  of  this  singleness  and  devotion  is  proof  enough  that  a 
man  ought  to  think  a  long  time  before  he  either  decides  to  climb 
a  pinnacle  at  all,  or  settles  what  particular  point  it  shall  be. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  all  splendour  aloft.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  glass-coach  may  prove  rather  less  comfortable  than  a 
common  cab.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  new 
men  who  have  reached  that  grandest  of  all  pinnacles,  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  should  find  that  it  is  not  such  a  very  great 
and  glorious  thing.  It  must  be  very  hard,  however,  just  to  get  the 
day-dream  of  one’s  early  life  fulfilled,  and  then  find  that  it  is  still 
a  dream  for  all  that. 


LAUGHTER. 

jV]-  OTHING-  is  more  calculated  at  once  to  puzzle  and  to  irritate 
jL  v  the  jovial  part  of  mankind  than  the  philosophy  of  laughter. 
It  contrives  at  once  to  divest  laughter  of  its  mirth  and  to  deprive 
the  laugher  of  any  honest  appreciation  of  a  joke.  No  toy  ever 
stood  worse  an  investigation  into  what  it  is  made  of.  Pride,  says 
one,  is  the  origin  of  all  laughter;  you  are  stimulated  by  vanity,  or 
by  a  sudden  glory  over  the  thing  or  person  laughed  at.  Laughter, 
says  another,  is  an  affection  arising  from  a  sudden  check  or  reverse 
to  a  strained  imagination.  This  process,  though  by  no  means 
grateful  to  the  understanding,  does  nevertheless,  indirectly  and  for 
a  moment,  produce  a  certain  lively  gratification.  Our  expectations 
are  baulked  and  suddenly  vanish ;  hence  a  play  of  ideas,  and 
this  excites  a  play  of  the  powers  of  life  —  an  instantaneous 
removal  of  the  mind  from  one  subject  to  another,  which  is 
answered  by  a  reciprocating  contraction  and  dilation  of  the 
elastic  parts  of  the  viscera ;  and  these  being  communicated  to 
the  diaphragm,  it  throws  the  air  out  by  sudden  jerks,  and 
occasions  a  healthy  concussion.  This  alone,  says  Kant,  not  what 
passes  in  the  mind,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  thought  which  in  reality  contains  nothing ;  and  he  illus¬ 
trates  his  point  by  certain  stories,  which  made  the  philosopher 
laugh  in  obedience  to  his  own  principles,  but  which  do  not  pro¬ 
voke  all  his  readers  to  the  same  agreeable  convulsions.  Now 
everybody  will  go  along  with  the  demand  for  suddenness  as  one 
requisite  for  mirth.  We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  laugh  when 
laughter  is  led  up  to  and  expected  of  us ;  but  a  merry  fellow,  not 
used  to  analyse  his  emotions,  naturally  demurs  to  the  inference 
that,  when  he  laughs,  he  is  prouder  or  vainer  than  his  neighbour 
who  never  sees  the  point  of  a  joke,  while  he  is  still  less  inclined 
to  accept  the  theory  that  he  is  amused  because  his  imagina¬ 
tion  receives  an  abrupt  check.  He  believes  himself  to  laugh 
simply  because  the  joke  is  good.  If  he  has  any  feeling  of 
superiority  over  others,  it  is  in  what  he  vaguely  calls  his  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  But  a  little  inquiry  will  most  likely  show  him 
that  this  sense  of  the  ludicrous  commonly  means  the  enjoyment  of 
some  other  person’s  ridiculous  situation,  or,  at  best,  of  some  dilemma 
of  his  own  from  which,  at  the  moment  of  self-ridicule,  he  is 
escaping  or  has  escaped.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  not  obvious 
to  the  child  who  laughs  immoderately  at  the  sight  of  a  slip,  or  a 
stumble,  or  any  other  small  disconcerting  mishap  which  befalls  his 


betters,  that  he  rolls  and  shakes  with  a  sense  of  his,  own  superiority. 
The  fact  is,  he  is  enjoying  a  reversal  of  the  usual  state  of  things, 
lie  is  uppermost ;  secure  in  his  chair,  he  sees  his  friend  fall 
between  two  stools,  and  finds  the  joke  irresistible.  So  far 
there  is  something  in  the  argument  that  laughter  arises  from 
the  opinion  of  some  pre-eminence  in  ourselves.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  it  is  not  a  recondite  form  of  pride,  and  does  not  prove 
any  settled  self-conceit.  We  are  vain  rather  of  our  fortune  than  of 
our  merit,  on  the  sudden  electric  perception  of  our  own  momentary 
distinction  as  compared  with  another's  momentary  degradation. 
A  sustained  deliberate  pride  would,  for  example,  have  rather 
prevented  than  encouraged  that  fit  of  laughter  which  has  preserved 
to  posterity  the  name  of  a  certain  Marquis  of  Blandford.  He, 
being  noted  for  laughing  upon  small  provocation,  was  once  con¬ 
vulsed  for  half  an  hour  together  on  seeing  somebody  fillip  a 
crumb  into  a  blind  fiddler’s  face,  the  fits  returning  whenever  the 
“  ludicrous  idea  ”  recurred  to  him.  An  habitual  sense  of  supe¬ 
riority  would  have  prevented  this  sudden  glory  at  sight  of  a 
beggar’s  helplessness  under  insult. 

The  laughter  of  rustics  and  uneducated  people,  simple  as  it  is,  is 
perhaps  more  distinctly  open  to  this  charge  of  pride  than  that  of  the 
refined  humourist  or  wit,  because  with  them  it  is  indissolubly  and 
consciously  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  butt.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  be  merry  without  a  victim ;  there  must  in  every  society  be 
some  one  person  to  make  sport  for  the  rest.  The  notion  is  a 
primitive  one,  being  as  old  as  the  days  when  the  gods  laughed 
with  an  inextinguishable  laughter  at  Vulcan’s  limp  ;  and,  as  in  his 
case,  the  butt’s  weak  point  must  be  a  very  obvious  one.  Hence 
it  is  that  idiots  and  demented  persons  are  such  a  source  of  delight 
to  street  boys ;  positive  drivelling  imbecility  sets  off  their  own 
parts.  And  with  all  classes  and  ages  it  is  a  sure  method  of  raising 
the  mirth  of  a  company  to  stimulate  it  consistently  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  towards  some  acknowledged  peculiarity,  though  the 
thing  may  be  managed  with  more  or  less  delicacy.  For  while  it 
will  be  found  that  most  laughter  is  at  personalities,  the  “  honest 
natural  open  laugh  ”  of  the  unsophisticated  fool  is  not  more 
different  from  the  “faint  constrained  half-laugh  ”  of  the  wit  than 
is  the  joke  or  pleasantry  that  calls  forth  these  very  dissimilar 
demonstrations.  The  fool  roars  at  seeing  his  best  friend  in  some 
awkward  fix;  the  wit  “smiles  a  little,”  or  laughs  in  his  sleeve 
Those  nicer  faults  to  find 
W hich  lie  obscurely  in  the  wisest  mind. 

There  are  personalities  which  lie  so  hid  under  a  disguise  that 
they  are  not  readily  known  for  such.  The  humourist  and  the 
cynic  have  each  a  knack  of  investing  with  human  weaknesses 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  which  plainer  minds  can  see  no 
analogy  to  human  nature.  We  have  known  a  man  of  quaint 
fancies  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  at  seeing  a  rat  peep  out 
of  a  hole.  He  caught  a  touch  of  humanity  in  the  brute’s  per¬ 
plexed  air;  he  guessed  at  something  behind  the  scenes  imper¬ 
vious  to  our  grosser  vision.  A  bird,  frumpish  and  disquieted 
on  a  rainy  day,  suggests  to  such  a  man  some  social  image  of 
discontent  that  makes  capital  fun  for  him.  He  can  improve 
these  lower  creatures  into  caricatures  of  his  friends,  or  of  man¬ 
kind  at  large.  Mr.  Formby  owned  himself  unable  to  help 
“  laughing  out  loud  ”  in  the  presence  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
with  the  Memnon  at  their  head ;  he  laughed  at  an  ancient 
civilization,  at  the  men  of  the  past  personified  by  their  works. 
Saturnine  tempers  can  only  laugh  at  imminent  danger  or  posi¬ 
tive  calamity ;  mortal  terror  is  the  most  ludicrous  of  all  ideas 
to  them.  Mr.  Trollope  represents  Lord  de  Courcy,  who  had 
not  laughed  for  many  a  day,  exploding  at  the  notion  of  his 
neighbour  earl  having  been  all  but  tossed  by  a  bull;  and  the 
joke  would  have  been  better  still  if  the  bull  had  had  his  will. 
This  tendency  is  frequently  to  be  seen  with  a  defective  sympathy, 
and  we  believe  the  things  that  make  men  laugh  are  an  excellent 
clue  at  once  to  intellect  and  temper.  Many  a  man  does  not 
betray  the  tiger  that  lurks  within  him  till  he  laughs.  Those  who 
laugh  ill-naturedly  are  sure  to  fail  us,  and  to  disappoint  expecta¬ 
tion,  on  some  serious  occasion.  The  universal  cause  of  laughter  is 
incongruity,  or  oddness  of  some  kind  suddenly  apprehended  ;  but 
the  sort  of  incongruity  that  directly  moves  to  mirth  depends 
on  a  hundred  qualities.  Indirectly,  the  same  joke  touches  the 
most  opposite  tempers;  much  of  the  laughter  of  the  world  is 
merely  contagious;  it  spreads  like  an  epidemic,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  an  agreeably  hysterical  affection.  And  this  laughter, 
which  owes  least  to  any  effort  of  the  brain,  is  probably  the  most 
health-inspiring;  at  any  rate,  it  inspires  the  proverb,  “Laugh 
and  grow  fat.” 

But  there  is  a  laughter  which  comes,  not  from  sympathy,  nor  yet 
from  ideas  naturally  provocative  of  mirth,  but  simply  because  the 
system  requires  it.  ‘There  is  much  that  starts  from  the  diaphragm, 
and  thence,  like  the  fumes  of  Falstaff’s  sack,  “ascends  Tue 
into  the  brain.”  Things  not  ludicrous  in  our  normal  state  are 
made  ludicrous  to  supply  a  need.  We  are  not  speaking  of  that 
habitual  trifling  temper  which  turns  everything  into  a  joke,  but  of 
that  physical  rebellion  against  gloom  and  depression  which 
watches,  in  spite  of  the  man’s  self,  for  relief  to  the  overwrought 
nerves.  There  are  times  when  the  body  craves  for  laughter  as  it 
does  for  food.  This  is  the  laughter  which,  on  some  occasion  or  other, 
has  betrayed  us  all  into  a  scandalous,  unseasonable,  remorseful 
gaiety.  After  long  abstinence  from  cheerful  thought,  there  are 
few  occasions  so  sad  and  solemn  as  to  render  this  inopportune 
revolt  impossible,  unless  where  grief  absorbs  the  whole  soul, 
and  lowers  the  system  to  a  uniformity  of  sadness.  In  fact,  as 
no  solemnity  can  be  safe  from  incongruities,  such  occasions  are 
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not  seldom  the  especial  scene  of  these  exposures — of  explosions 
i  of  a  wild  perverse  hilarity  taking  the  culprit  at  unawares ;  and 
this  even  while  he  is  aghast  at  his  flagrant  insensibility  to  the 
demand  of  the  hour.  This  is  the  laughter  so  often  ascribed  to 
Satanic  influence.  The  nerves  cannot  forego  the  wonted 
I  stimulus,  and  are  malignantly  on  the  watch,  as  it  were,  to  betray 
I  the  higher  faculties  into  this  unseemly  indulgence.  Thus  John  and 
I  Charles  Wesley,  in  the  early  days  of  their  public  career,  set  forth 
;  one  particular  day  to  sing  hymns  together  in  the  fields ;  but,  on 
uplifting  the  first  stave,  one  of  them  was  suddenly  struck  with  a 
sense  of  something  ludicrous  in  their  errand,  the  other  caught  the 
infection,  and  both  fell  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  renewed  on 
,  every  attempt  to  carry  out  their  first  design,  till  they  were  fain  to 
irive  up  and  own  themselves  for  that  time  conquered  by  the  Devil. 
There  is  a  story  of  Dr.  Johnson  much  to  the  same  purpose. 
Naturally  melancholy,  he  was  yet  a  great  laugher,  and  thus  was  an 
especial  victim  to  the  possession  we  speak  of,  for  no  one  laughs  in 
depression  who  has  not  learnt  to  laugh  in  mirth.  lie  was  dining 
with  his  friend  Chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  at  first  betrayed  so 
much  physical  suffering  and  mental  dejection  that  his  companion 
could  not  help  boring  him  with  remedies.  By  degrees  he  rallied,  and 
with  the  rally  came  the  need  of  a  general  reaction.  At  this  point 
Chambers  happened  to  say  that  a  common  friend  had  been  with 
him  that  morning  making  his  will.  Johnson— or  rather  his 
nervous  system — seized  upon  this  as  the  required  subject.  He 
raised  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the  “  testator  ”  going  about  boasting  of 
the  fact  of  his  will-making  to  anybody  that  would  listen,  down  to 
the  innkeeper  on  the  road.  Roaring  with  laughter,  he  trusted  that 
Chambers  had  had  the  conscience  not  to  describe  the  testator  as  of 
sound  mind,  hoped  there  was  a  legacy  to  himself,  and  concluded 
with  saying  that  he  would  have  the  will  set  to  verse  and  a  ballad 
made  out  of  it.  Mr.  Chambers,  not  at  all  relishing  this  pleasantry, 
got  rid  of  his  guest  as  soon  as  he  could.  But  not  so  did  Johnson 
get  rid  of  his  merriment;  he  rolled  in  convulsions  till  he  got 
out  of  Temple  Gate,  and  then,  supporting  himself  against  a  post, 
sent  forth  peals  so  loud  as,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  to  be  heard 
from  Temple  Bar  to  Fleet  Ditch.  We  hear  of  stomach  coughs; 
this  was  a  stomach,  or  ganglionic,  laugh. 

The  mistimed  laughter  of  children  has  often  some  such  source  as 
this,  though  the  sprite  that  possesses  them  has  rarely  the  gnome- 
,  like  essence.  A  healthy  boy,  after  a  certain  length  of  constraint,  is 
sometimes  as  little  responsible  for  his  laughter  as  the  hypochon¬ 
driac.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  in  describing,  and  even  defending,  a 
Puritanical  strictness  of  Sabbath  observance,  recalls  the  long 
fam ih-  expositions  and  sermons  which  alternated  in  her  youth 
with  prolix  Meeting  services,  at  all  of  which  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  were  required  to  assist  in  profound  stillness 
of  attention.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon, 
a  heedless  grasshopper  of  enormous  dimensions  leapt  on  the  sleeve 
of  one  of  the  boys.  The  tempting  diversion  was  not  to  be  resisted ; 
ho  slily  secured  the  animal,  and  imprisoned  a  hind  leg  between 
his  firmly  compressed  lips.  One  by  one,  the  youthful  congregation 
became  alive  to  the  awkward  contortions  and  futile  struggles  of 
the  long-leg'ged  captive ;  they  knew  that  to  laugh  was  to  be  flogged, 

:  but  after  so  many  sermons  the  need  was  imperative,  and  they  laughed, 

:  and  were  flogged  accordingly.  Different  from  all  these  types  is  the 
grand  frank  laugh  that  finds  its  place  in  history  and  biography, 
and  belongs  to  master  minds.  Political  and  party  feeling  may 
raise,  in  stirring  times,  any  amount  of  animosity,  even  in  good- 
natured  men  ;  but  once  bring  about  a  laugh  between  them,  and  an 
answering  chord  is  struck,  a  tie  is  established  not  easily  broken. 
Something  of  the  old  rancour  is  gone  for  ever.  There  is  a  story 
of  Canning  and  Brougham,  after  hating  and  spiting  one  another 
through  a  session,  finding  themselves  suddenly  face  to  face  in  some 
remote  district  in  Cumberland,  with  only  a  turnpike  gate  between 
them.  The  situation  roused  their  magnanimity,  simultaneously 
they  broke  into  laughter,  and  passed  each  on  his  separate  way, 
better  friends  from  that  time  forth. 

No  honest  laugher  knows  anything  about  his  own  laugh,  which 
is  fortunate,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  the  most  grotesque  part  of  a  man, 
especially  if  he  is  anything  of  an  original.  Character,  humour, 
oddity,  all  expatiate  in  it,  and  the  features  and  voice  have  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  occasion  as  they  can.  There  is  Prince 
Ilal's  laugh,  “  till  his  face  is  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up  ” ;  there  is 
the  laugh  we  see  in  Dutch  pictures,  where  every  wrinkle  of  the 
old  face  seems  to  be  in  motion ;  there  is  the  convulsive  laugh,  in 
which  arms  and  legs  join ;  there  is  the  whinney,  the  ventral  laugh, 
Dr.  Johnson  s  laugh  like  a  rhinoceros,  Dominie  Sampson’s  laugh 
j  lapsing  without  any  intermediate  stage  into  dead  gravity,  and  the 
ideal  social  laugh— the  delighted  and  delighting  chuckle  which 
ushers  in  a  joke,  and  the  cordial  triumphant  laugh  which  sounds 
its  praises.  We  say  nothing  of  all  the  laughs — and  how  many  there 
are! — which  have  no  mirth  in  them;  nor  of  the  “  ha  ha!  ”  of  melo¬ 
drama,  and  the  ringing  laugh  of  the  novel,  as  being  each  unfamiliar 
to  our  waking  ears.  Whatever  the  laugh,  if  it  be  genuine  and  comes 
from  decent  people,  it  is  as  attractive  as  the  Piper  of  Hamelin.  It  is 
[  impossible  not  to  want  to  know  what  a  hearty  laugh  is  about. 
Some  of  the  sparkle  of  life  is  near,  and  we  long  to  share  it.  The 
gift  of  laughter  is  one  of  the  compensating  powers  of  the  world, 
A  nation  that  laughs  is  so  far  prosperous.  It  may  not  have  material 
wealth,  but  it  has  the  poetry  of  prosperity.  When  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  laments  that  she  never  hears  a  hearty  laugh  in  Egypt,  and 
when  Mr.  Palgrave,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  Arabs  proper  a 
laughing  people,  we  place  Arabia,  for  this  reason,  higher  among  the 
j  countries  than  its  old  neighbour.  And  it  is  the  same  with  homes. 
YY  herever  there  is  pleasant  laughter,  there  inestimable  memories 


are  being  stored  up,  and  such  free  play  given  to  nerve  and  brain 
that  whatever  thought  and  power  the  family  circle  is  capable  of 
will  have  a  fair  chance  of  due  expansion. 


OCTOBER  POETRY. 

npiIE  minor  poets,  like  brewers,  seem  to  reserve  themselves  for 
J-  a  great  effort  in  the  month  of  October.  The  magazines  of  the 
month  teem  with  unwonted  quantities  of  verse.  But  unluckily 
the  parallel  does  not  hold  good  all  through.  The  October  brew 
of  ale  is  the  best  in  the  year.  The  brew  of  poetry  is  the  very 
stalest  and  washiest.  Sound  October  ale  is  pleasant  in  the  mouth 
and  wholesome  in  the  stomach,  and,  like  wine,  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  But  the  poetry  which  has  come  into  the  market 
along  with  the  ale  produces  just  the  opposite  set  of  effects.  It  is 
as  vinegar  to  the  teeth  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes ;  it  is  harsh  to  the 
ear,  and  empty  and  soulless  to  the  understanding.  And  the  most 
curious  thing  is  that  this  season  it  is  all  the  same.  Out  of  the 
dozen  sets  of  verses  with  which  the  autumn  month  is  welcomed 
there  is  not  found  one  decent  set,  no,  not  one.  Can  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  infectious  murrain  among  poets,  as  there  is  upon  the 
beasts  of  the  field  P  If  so,  why  does  not  the  same  providential 
rule  which  prevents  a  disordered  cow  from  giving  milk,  extend 
to  poets,  and  prevent  them  from  giving  verse?  Bad  verses, 
besides,  leave  us  worse  off  than  bad  milk.  If  the  cow  Tails,  we  may 
fly  to  the  ass ;  but  when  the  magazine  poets  fail,  what  other  asses 
have  we  to  fly  to  ?  The  force  of  nature  can  no  further  go,  and 
we  are  left  verseless.  No  doubt  there  are  some  people  to 
whom  this  lamentable  failure  of  the  monthly  crop  of  poetry 
will  be  a  serious  deprivation.  Somebody,  we  presume,  must 
like  magazine  poetry,  or  else  it  would  cease  to  appear.  Or  it  may 
be  possible  that,  like  sermons,  nearly  everybody  hates  the  poetry, 
but  that  usage  and  tradition,  and  the  wishes  of  a  weak-headed 
minority,  prevent  the  abolition  of  so  tedious  and  unprofitable  an 
ordinance.  However,  we  know  there  are  persons  who  find  even 
the  thinnest  discourse  of  the  feeblest  of  curates  largely  useful  for 
edification  once  a  week  ;  and  so,  very  likely,  there  is  a  similar  class 
who  are  equally  delighted  to  surrender  their  emotions  once  a 
month  to  be  stirred  to  their  very  depths  by  the  washiest  of  poets, 
and  find  themselves  braced  by  the  process.  It  is  so  refreshing,  so 
elevating,  to  be  led  away  by  the  magic  hand  of  the  poet  from  the 
sordid  cares  and  petty  turmoil  of  everyday  life,  up  into  the 
purified  regions  of  tender  thought  and  lofty  imaginings.  Of  course 
it  is  part  of  the  theory  of  the  perfect  life,  in  our  time,  that  a  man 
ought  to  give  his  emotions  towards  the  beautiful  a  bath  or  a  brush- 
up  at  given  periods.  Poetry,  as  Mr.  Tapper  might  say,  is  the 
wash-leather  and  brickdust  of  the  soul.  A  mind  tarnished  and 
blunted  by  much  use  is  rendered  bright  and  sharp  by  a  turn  or 
two  on  the  poetic  kuifeboard.  On  this  theory  it  is  clear  that  the 
poetry  itself  need  not  be  bright  or  sharp.  It  is  a  notorious  fallacy 
to  conclude  that  the  quality  of  the  cause  must  resemble  that  of  the 
effect.  Anything  will  answer  the  cleansing  purpose,  provided 
it  is  printed  so  as  to  look  like  verse,  and  is  written  in  a 
sufficiently  vague  style. 

Under  the  name  of  “Good  Cheer,”  whose  precise  appropriate¬ 
ness  not  every  reader  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discern,  Mr.  T. 
Hood,  in  the  current  number  of  Temple  liar,  seems  to  shadow  forth 
this  beautiful  soul-yearning  of  the  reader  of  magazines : — 

What  time  life's  weary  tumult  and  turmoil 

Threaten  my  feeble  Struggling  soul  to  foil, 

Which,  faint  and  desolate,  sinks  with  my  sorrow's  weight, 

Thus  sings  my  heart  to  cheer  me  for  the  toil. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  how,  if  the  poet’s  soul  is  so  feeble  and  faint  and  deso¬ 
late,  his  heart  is  so  cheery  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
soul  and  the  heart  in  the  verse  P  However,  the  poet  goes  on  to 
find  solace  in  a  number  of  very  picturesque  and  pertinent  con¬ 
siderations.  His  singing  heart  discovers  that  “  the  threatening 
thorn  is  mother  to  the  rose,”  though,  to  ail  impartial  eye,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  thorn  is  the  rose’s  mother.  Less  disputable  is 
the  statement  that  “the  greenest  herbage  owes  its  hue  to  rain  ” ; 
but  bow  can  it  he  said  that  “  the  safest  bays  nestle  round  dan¬ 
gerous  capes  ”  ?  Surely  a  bay  without  dangerous  capes  would  ho 
just  as  safe.  And  is  it  quite  true  that  “  the  clearest  spring  from 
prisoning  granite  ’scapes  ”  ?  If  it  ’scaped  from  chalk  might 
it  not  be  as  clear  ?  But  it  is  unfair  to  be  too  nice.  Any¬ 
body  can  see  what  our  poet  is  driving  at.  He  wants  to 
cheer  up  his  desolate  over- worked  soul ;  so  he  puts  before  it  a 
variety  of  more  or  less  untrue  statements  to  illustrate  the  consola¬ 
tory  untruth  that  all  that  is  best  is  made  so  by  all  that  is  worst  ; 
in  other  words,  that  his  soul,  if  it  have  patience,  will  ha  all  the 
better  for  a  little  hard  work.  We  should  think  so  too,  only  let 
not  the  work  bo  in  the  department  of  poetry.  No  doubt,  however, 
a  great  many  people  will  be  very  much  charmed  by  the  pretty 
talk  about  safe  bays  nestling,  and  clear  springs  ’scaping,  and  honest 
labour’s  band  pressing  the  rich  wine  from  life’s  full  grapes. 
Images  are  to  a  minor  poet  what  terrifying  anecdotes  are  to  the 
agitators  against  Popery.  Truth  or  probability  in  either  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence.  But  the  reader  is  not  left  to  the  rathei 
cold  comfort  of  “  Good  Cheer.”  The  same  number  contains  some 
tremendously  rollicking  verses  by  another  author.  They  are  called 
a  “Rhyme  of  Thames,”  and  begin: — 

The  autumnal  sunlight  was  divine, 

This  poetaster,  lazy  very  : 

And  so  to  dip  two  dogs  of  mine 

I  strolled  i'  the  shade  of  VVargrave  Ferry. 
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The  change  from  the  third  to  the  first  person  rather  reminds  one 
of  the  elegant  construction,  “  Mrs.  Smith  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  come,”  &c.  But  to  the 
rollicking  poet  a  trifling  point  like  this  counts  for  very  little.  Still 
he  is  scarcely  justified  in  calling  his  lines  a  “rhyme  ”  of  Thames, 
when  “moment”  is  made  to  answer  “foam  on’t.” 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  the  “  Rhyme  of  Thames  ”  to 
the  rhyme  of  Rhine  in  Macmillan.  The  poet  seems  to  have  been 
reminded  by  the  Rhine  that  life  is  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  that 
people  who  have  been  parted  by  circumstances,  when  they  meet 
again  years  after,  are  quite  like  strangers.  There  is  an  appalling 
depth  in  the  thought.  It  is  so  refreshingly  new  and  original 
too.  We  are  requested  to  look  at  a  travelling  youth  reclining 

On  the  little  plank  pier  of  the  village, 

The  village  on  banks  of  Rhine, 

With  peasants  brown  from  the  tillage. 

Then  we  are  told  that 


The  youth  loses  eyes  of  dreaming 
In  the  heat-haze  luminous. 

Afar  where  the  flood  looks  streaming 
from  skies  mysterious. 

May  “luminous”  fairly  rhyme  with  “mysterious?” 
may  be  admissible  with  a  poet  who  makes 


rhyme  with 
Or 


A  phantom  emerges  dim 
His  heart  rings  a  happy  chime. 


Which  glimmered  in  hoy  and  maid 
answer  in  rhyme  and  rhythm  with 


Certainly,  it 


We  find  the  past  is  dead. 

Mr.  Noel's  way  of  telling  us  that  the  boy  and  maid  kissed  one 
another  is  peculiarly  humorous :  — 

But  their  faces  touch  more  nearly 
Than  anything  compels, 

If  two  young  travellers  merely 
Study  the  Drachenfels. 


But  gentle  melancholy  is  Mr.  Noel’s  strong  point.  For  instance — 

Yesterday’s  friends  are  gone  ; 

The  man  were  not  more  another, 

Slept  he  under  the  stone. 


Still  stands  the  pier  of  the  village, 
But  never  from  there  again 
That  youth  with  men  from  the  tillage 
Eyes  to  the  haze  shall  strain. 


It  is  a  comfort  to  find,  by  the  modified  repetition  of  the  opening 
verse  about  village  and  tillage,  that  Mr.  Noel  distinctly  knows  a 
good  rhyme  when  he  has  got  one. 

But  the  people  who  study  Macmillan  are  not  to  be  put  off  with 
a  poor  little  poetic  whimper  like  this.  They  are  of  sterner  stuff. 
Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,  to  them.  So  there  are  some  sombre 
verses  on  the  “Matterhorn  Sacrifice.”  The  poet  is  dreadfully 
angry  with  the  climbers : — 


No  Jungfrau  now 
With  crystal  brow 
In  stainless  vestal  robe  can  rise  ; 

No  Alpine  crest 
In  quiet  rest 

May  wait  beneath  the  Sabbath  skies. 


As  for  this,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  there  never 
have  been  any  Sabbath  skies  in  Switzerland.  Ben  Nevis,  or  Ben 
Lomond,  or  the  Grampians  might  grumble  at  losing  the  quiet  rest 
beneath  Sabbath  skies ;  but  only  a  Scotch  mountain  could  ever 
think  of  such  a  thing.  Again  : — ■ 

The  butterfly 

Might  mount  as  high — 

To  man  what  can  such  goal  avail  ? 

Oh  labour  vain  ! 

Oh  fearful  gain ! 

A  ghastly  grave,  a  country’s  wail. 


The  crushing  contempt,  as  well  as  the  irresistible  reasoning,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  point  that  a  butterfly  might  mount  as  high  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  lost  on  the  Alpine  Club.  Men  are  fools  to 
climb  mountains,  because  after  all  a  butterfly  can  do  it  just 
as  well.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  same  keen-witted  poet  never 
thought  of  improving  the  occasion  of  poor  Mr.  Purkiss’s  death  at 
Cambridge  while  bathing.  The  argument  would  be  just  as  cogent. 
Because  a  brute  can  do  a  thing  more  easily  than  a  man,  gymnastics 
might  be  poetically  put  down ;  thus — 

The  strong-limb’d  horse 
Has  as  much  force — 

To  man  what  can  such  goal  avail  ? 

with  chorus  ad  infinitum.  So  might  bad  poetry  be  extinguished : — 

The  slow-soul’d  ass 
Can  be  as  crass — 

To  man  what  can  such  goal  avail  ?  &c. 

After  this  strong  drink  of  poetry,  what  can  we  say  of  the  two  or 
three  hundred  milky  lines  in  which  somebody  in  Bentley  writes 
about  the  death  of  Tom  Moore’s  widow  ? — 


Lured  by  the  sweetness  of  his  song, 

Fashion  built  up  a  golden  throne, 

Not  one  of  that  admiring  throng 
But  had  been  proud  to  be  his  own. 

That  is  to  say,  all  the  people  of  rank  with  whom  Moore  dined 
would  have  been  proud  to  receive  him  as  a  suitor  for  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house.  This  is  so  uncommonly  like  the  temper 


of  the  English  aristocracy.  However,  the  verses  are  kindly  enough, 
and  the  writer  means  well : — 

Gav,  thoughtless,  brilliant,  and  adored, 

He  turned  to  her,  to  her  alone  ; 

For  her  his  highest  powers  were  stored, 

For  her  his  deepest  thoughts  were  known. 

Tom  Moore’s  deep  thoughts! 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  poetry  of  this  very  remarkable 
month  may  be  found,  not  in  the  magazines,  but  in  a  book  of  its 
own.  They  are  lines  addressed  “  to  a  Young  Lady  who  expressed 
a  wish  to  join  the  Established  Church.”  They  begin — 

The  step  you  now  have  under  consideration, 

Perhaps  may  be  subject  of  congratulation. 

But  that  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  views 
Which  incline  you  a  new  form  of  worship  to  choose. 

Then,  after  saying  that  the  Dissenters  use  a  form  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  spontaneity  of  their  services  : — 

It  still  is  a  form  to  all  save  the  speaker, 

As  must  own  at  the  last  e'en  the  novelty-seeker. 

That  our  prayers  you  admire  is  a  proof  of  good  taste. 

For  their  language  is  pure,  comprehensive,  and  chaste. 

Let  the  worshippers  bring  a  devotional  heart, 

In  no  service  more  holy  can  mortal  bear  part ; 

And  as  for  the  creed  you  are  taught  to  profess, 

In  no  other  communion  is  conscience  bound  less. 

The  terms  of  church-membership  no  one  need  lose, 

Though  the  doctrines  he  hold  of  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ’’ — 

[there  is  surely  a  little  jolt  here] 

As  witness  the  late  Privy  Council  decision, 

Which  implies  that  the  articles  want  a  revision. 

*  *  *  * 

He  may  live  in  the  world  without  giving  offence, 

Nor  of  dwelling  apart  from  it  make  a  pretence  — 

In  the  world  we  are  placed,  and  by  no  segregations 
Can  we  keep  ourselves  pure  or  avoid  its  temptations. 

This  seems  a  mistake,  of  sheer  folly  the  birth, 

In  those  who  themselves  seem  the  salt  of  the  earth— 

If  the  salt  be  kept  off  from  the  food  which  it  tends 
To  preserve,  is  it  strange  that  corruption  extends  ? 

*  *  *  * 

And  yet  people  say  that  the  age  of  true  poetry  is  past ! 


THE  I1ANSE  TOWNS. 

~|V["  0  greater  external  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  that  between 
the  two  regions,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  German  Kingdom,  in 
which  traces  of  old  German  freedom  survive  to  this  day.  The 
old  rural  freedom,  the  primitive  Teutonic  democracy,  lived  on 
alike  in  the  mountains  of  the  original  Switzerland  and  in  the 
lowlands  of  Ditmarsh  and  Friesland — among  the  most  southern 
of  the  lligh-Germans  and  among  the  most  northern  of  the  Low. 
In  this  case  the  southern  commonwealths  alone  have  survived 
to  our  times.  The  other  form  of  republican  freedom,  and, 
among  the  Teutonic  tribes,  by  far  the  later  form— the  freedom 
of  cities  as  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains — has  been  more  fortunate.  Civic  commonwealths,  once 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  still  exist  and  flourish  at 
its  two  extremities,  but,  with  the  exception  of  solitary  Frank¬ 
fort,  only  at  its  two  extremities.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Liibeck  are  still  as  free  as  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Geneva,  and, 
though  far  less  closely  connected,  still  preserve  some  traces  of 
the  old  union  which  made  the  great  Merchant  League  the 
mightiest  power  of  the  North.  As  for  Frankfort,  it  exists  mainly 
as  the  Federal  capital  of  Germany,  which,  as  such,  could  hardly 
have  been  handed  over  to  any  one  German  sovereign.  The 
three  surviving  Hanse  Towns  retain  a  far  higher  position.  No  one 
supposes  that  either  of  them,  without  foreign  help,  could  resist  a 
determined  attack  on  the  part  of  even  one  of  the  smaller 
neighbouring  monarchies.  The  days  when  free  cities  could  stand 
by  their  own  strength  have  long  passed  away.  The  three  northern 
commonwealths  exist  only  by  the  sufferance  and  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  and  by  any  relics  of  better 
feelings  which  may  still  exist  among  them.  But  this  precarious 
sort  of  existence  is  not  peculiar  to  the  free  cities ;  it  is  shared  by 
them  with  all  the  secondary  States,  republican  and  monarchic. 
Bremen,  unaided,  could  not  resist  Hanover,  and  Liibeck,  unaided, 
could  not  resist  Mecklenburg.  But  then  Hanover  or  Mecklenburg, 
unaided,  could  just  as  little  resist  Prussia.  This  is  one  peculiarity, 
and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  of  modern  times.  A  small  State 
can  now  alwaj’s  be  conquered  by  a  greater,  if  the  greater  State 
chooses  to  undergo  the  needful  outlay  of  time,  men,  and  money.  It 
was  not  so  either  in  ancient  or  in  mediaeval  times.  Still  the  free 
cities  are  threatened  only  as  all  small  States  are  threatened. 
Bremen  stands  where  she  was.  Austria,  mistress,  if  she  be  mistress, 
of  Holstein,  is  not  likely  to  meditate  anything  against  Hamburg. 
Whether  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  have  gained  by  getting  Prussia 
for  a  neighbour  instead  of  Denmark  is  quite  another  matter. 

The  Hanseatic  League,  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  members  of 
which  the  three  northern  commonwealths  are  the  only  surviving 
members,  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  “  Old  League  of  High 
Germany.”  The  original  object  of  the  Swiss  League  was  the  defence 
and  extension  of  political  freedom ;  conquest  was  an  afterthought ; 
commerce,  though  of  importance  to  some  particular  members  of 
the  League,  was  in  no  sort  an  object  in  the  councils  of  the  League 
itself.  But  in  the  Hanseatic  League  commerce  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  everything.  The  commercial  union  was  older  than  the 
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political  union.  The  community  of  German  merchants  was  already 
powerful  and  formidable  before  the  Governments  of  their  several 
cities  had  taken  any  part  in  the  matter.  And  when  the  society  of 
merchants  grew  into  a  League  of  Cities,  still  commerce  remained 
the  one  great  object.  Conquest,  proselytism,  the  extension  of  the 
German  speech  and  even  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  all  incidental 
consequences;  but  everything  of  this  sort  was  purely  incidental,  as 
urely  incidental  as  have  been  the  like  consequences  of  the  esta- 
lishinent  of  the  Company  of  English  Merchants  trading  with  India. 
Now  it  follows  almost  of  necessity  from  the  quite  difierent  origins 
of  the  two  Confederations  that  the  one  was  in  its  own  nature 
temporary,  while  the  other  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  political 
institution  can  have  to  its  favourite  title  of  Everlasting.  Both, 
like  other  human  associations,  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  interest, 
but  the  tie  of  interest  which  united  the  Swiss  Cantons  was  one 
of  a  much  higher  kind  than  that  which  united  the  Hanseatic 
towns.  There  was  nothing  to  bind  the  Hanse  Towns  together 
a  day  longer  than  their  commercial  interests  required  tho  union. 
The  union  between  the  northern  cities  was  never  so  close  as 
that  between  the  Cantons,  even  during  the  days  of  their 
older  and  laxer  union.  And,  when  commerce  passed  away  into 
other  channels,  and  when  the  union  no  longer  secured  the 
same  advantages  to  its  members,  it  was  felt  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  League  was  past.  The  seventeenth  century  beheld  the  old 
Hanseatic  League  dissolved  by  common  consent.  The  continued 
union  between  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  was  strictly  a  new 
alliance,  and  it  was  rather  by  sufferance  than  of  any  strict  right 
that  the  new  League  was  allowed  to  retain  two  valuable  portions 
of  the  common  property  of  the  old — the  counters  at  London  and 
Antwerp. 

How  different  the  history  of  the  Swiss  League  has  been  we 
need  not  repeat.  But,  besides  difference  of  origin,  another 
cause  has  powerfully  contributed  to  union  in  the  one  case  and  to 
disunion  in  the  other.  The  Hanseatic  Towns  lay  scattered  over  a 
vast  region,  with  the  territories  of  various  princes  intervening 
between  them.  The  Swiss  territory  has  always  been  continuous, 
or  nearly  so,  and  it  has  gradually  got  more  and  more  compact. 
How  frightfully  Geneva  is  hemmed  in  we  need  not  say,  but  there 
is  no  Canton  whose  territory  does  not  touch  that  of  some  other 
Canton,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  has  very  fair  natural  boundaries.  Everything,  therefore,  has 
tended  to  turn  Switzerland  into  a  real  Bundesstaat ;  geographical 
reasons  alone  would  always  have  hindered  the  Hanse  Towns  from 
forming  anything  more  than  a  Staatenbund. 

The  Hanseatic  Towns  form,  then,  a  political  study  of  decidedly 
inferior  interest  to  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  still  the  positive  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  their  past  history  and  present  condition  is 
very  great.  We  may  regret  that,  out  of  the  once  goodly 
array  of  commonwealths,  so  few  now  remain;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  only  a  very  few  others  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  could  have  remained.  And  the  three  that  clo  remain  are  no 
mere  shadows,  no  mere  antiquarian  curiosities,  but  cities  still 
flourishing  as  well  as  independent.  Their  relative  importance  has 
indeed  been  strangely  inverted ;  their  formal  order  of  precedence, 
Liibeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  exactly  transposes  their  order  as  to 
modem  riches  and  population.  But  the  formal  order  of  precedence 
is  exactly  the  order  of  their  attractiveness  to  the  historian  and  the 
antiquary.  Liibeck,  indeed,  is  a  city  of  such  surpassing  interest 
that  we  must  reserve  some  remarks  on  it  for  a  special  notice. 
Hamburg,  since  the  great  tire,  is  to  a  large  degree  a  modern  city, 
and  the  older  parts  are  in  no  way  attractive.  It  has  been  described 
as,  in  the  one  half  of  its  extent,  looking  like  the  new  parts  of 
Paris,  and,  in  the  other  half,  like  the  worst  parts  of  Bristol.  But 
Hamburg  is  far  from  rivalling  Bristol  either  in  its  churches  or 
its  houses.  Its  cathedral  has  vanished ;  its  linest  church  is 
modern ;  of  houses  to  compare  with  the  meanest  at  Liibeck,  Liine- 
burg,  or  Rostock,  a  prying  antiquary  could  find  out  only  one.  To 
the  political  student  the  republic  of  Hamburg  is  as  valuable  a 
study  as  either  of  its  sisters.  And  there  is  something  singularly 
striking  in  the  remarkable  union  of  business  and  pleasure  which 
pervades  the  city.  The  Alsterdamm,  on  any  evening,  especially 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  little  river 
is  dammed  up  into  an  artificial  lake,  and  the  long  lines  of  lights 
reflected  in  the  water,  and  the  crowds  of  people  enjoying  themselves 
on  both  elements,  form  a  cheerful  sight  indeed.  But  to  the  antiquary 
Hamburg  is  barren.  Mr.  Scott’s  new  Rathhaus  is  not  yet  begun ; 
we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  ever  will  be  begun ;  if  it  is,  we 
must  really  beg  him  to  change  its  style  from  Belgian  to  North- 
German.  But  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  going  on  merrily; 
the  church  itself  is  finished  and  is  used  for  divine  service,  and  the 
mighty  spire  is  gradually  growing  up.  It  is  probably  the  stateliest 
of  modem  churches,  yet  the  first  sight  is  disappointing.  The 
engravings  do  not  suggest  that  any  part  is  of  brick;  the  first 
glance  shows  that  the  walls  are  of  brick,  while  all  the  pinnacles 
and  other  ornaments  are  of  stone.  Our  counsel  would  have  been  to 
choose  between  brick  and  stone ;  and,  if  brick  was  chosen,  to  build 
wholly  of  brick  in  the  brick  style  of  the  country.  The  inside, 
contrary  to  general  opinion  in  the  place,  is  to  our  taste  far  superior 
to  the  outside.  The  arcades  are  of  stone,  and  all  that  is  wanted 
to  make  it  into  a  most  noble  interior  is  to  have  the  brickwork  of 
the  vault  and  the  aisle-walls  plastered  and  painted. 

Bremen  comes  between  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  in  everything. 
To  the  antiquary  it  stands  far  above  Hamburg,  nut  in  no  way 
rivals  Lubeck ;  as  a  great  and  thriving  modern  city,  it  is  as 
distinctly  surpassed  by  Hamburg  as  it  surpasses  Lubeck.  The 
cathedral  is  more  strange  than  beautiful ;  in  tne  other  churches, 


partly  brick  and  partly  stone,  a  great  deal  that  is  curious  may  be 
made  out,  but  they  are  disfigured  in  a  way  in  which  few  North- 
German  churches  are  disfigured,  not  only  by  houses  being  built 
up  against  them,  but  by  the  smaller  chapels  being  systematically 
blocked  off  and  desecrated.  Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Bremen  are  cinque-cento.  Many  of  the  richest  houses  are  in  that 
style,  and  the  splendid  Rathhaus,  though  essentially  Gothic,  has 
been  externally  recast  in  that  style.  In  this,  as  m  everything 
else,  Bremen  holds  a  place  midway  between  modern  Hamburo-  and 
mediaeval  Lubeck. 

To  return  to  politics,  the  three  cities  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
longer  united  by  any  formal  Federal  bond  at  all.  They  are  in  close 
alliance ;  they  are  bound  together  by  the  nearest  traditional  ties, 
and  by  a  habit  of  common  action  in  many  respects ;  but  it  is  merely 
habit,  and  not  law,  which  unites  them.  It  is  usual  for  the  three 
cities  to  commission  and  to  receive  the  same  foreign  Ministers,  but 
it  is  merely  usual,  and  not  obligatory.  Each  city  retains  full 
power  of  independent  diplomatic  action,  and  we  believe  that  the 
right  has  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  been  exercised.  The  common 
property  at  London  and  Antwerp,  which  was  really,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  League,  the  closest  tie  among  the  towns,  has 
now  been  sold.  There  is  no  common  Federal  power  of  any  kind ; 
only  committees  of  the  three  Senates  meet  when  any  common 
action  is  to  take  place.  One  institution,  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  branch  of  Federal  administration,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  it.  For  the  purposes  of  the  German  Con¬ 
federation,  the  three  cities  are  grouped  together  with  Frankfort. 
Among  other  things,  a  supreme  court  for  all  matters  subject  to 
appeal  in  the  four  cities  sits  at  Lubeck.  But  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Lubeck  appear  at  it,  not  as  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
but  as  members  of  the  German  Confederation.  If  anything,  it 
would  prove  the  existence  of  a  subordinate  Confederation  of  four 
cities,  within  the  German  Confederation,  and  distinct  from  the 
Hanseatic ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  resort  to  such  a  subtlety. 

The  internal  constitutions  of  the  three  cities  have,  after  a  good 
many  changes,  settled  down  into  nearly  the  same  model,  that  of 
Lubeck  being  a  little  less  popular  than  the  other  two.  The 
common  powers  of  a  Parliament  are  vested  in  an  elective  Riir- 
gerschaft ;  the  government  is  in  a  Senate  whose  members  are 
chosen  for  life.  On  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate,  the  Biirgerschaft 
names  three  candidates,  of  whom  the  existing  Senate  chooses  one. 
The  chief  Magistrates  and  Presidents  of  the  Senate  are  the 
Biirgermeisters,  who  still  retain  the  title  of  Seine  Magnificent,  while 
that  of  Seine  hoch-und-wohl-  Weisheit,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Senators,  is  gone  out  of  use.  Their  Magnificences  are 
chosen  at  Lubeck  for  life ;  in  the  other  cities  for  a  term.  It  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  the  constitution  of  these  cities  is  much  less 
democratic  than  that  of  any  of  the  Swiss  commonwealths,  though 
it  is  no  longer  the  mere  oligarchy  which  it  must  have  been  when 
the  Senates  simply  filled  up  their  own  vacancies. 

The  territory  of  these  commonwealths  should  be  traced  on  the 
map.  Bremen  seems  the  worst  oflj  having  only  a  small  districthemmed 
in  by  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  together  with  the  detached  port  of 
Bremerhaven.  Lubeck,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  has  several 
detached  possessions,  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  both  sides 
of  its  own  river  from  the  city  down  to  Travemunde.  Hamburg  is 
less  fortunate,  though  it  has  secured  Guxhaven  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  and  one  or  two  points  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
But  the  mass  of  its  territory  runs  inland  away  from  the  city, 
while,  as  every  one  knows,  Altona  close  at  its  gates  is — one  hardly 
knows  what  to  say — whatever  the  rest  of  Holstein  is  to  be  called. 
But  beyond  Holstein  lies  a  region  on  the  Elbe  side,  filled  with  the 
country-houses  of  Hamburg  citizens,  who  have  thus  to  go  in  and 
out  into  a  foreign  country.  If  Holstein  were  distinctly  Austrian, 
possibly  Austrian  necessities  might  be  inclined  to  sell  this  district 
to  the  rich  republic,  and  so  to  let  good  come  out  of  evil.  But  what 
would  Count  Bismark  say  to  extending  the  area  of  freedom  P  And, 
after  all,  Freedom  has  something  to  bring  to  the  charge  of  the 
republicans  themselves.  It  is  strange  that,  in  the  year  1865, 
Perioikoi  still  exist  in  Europe,  and,  what  is  more,  Perioikoi  who 
have  to  serve  two  masters.  The  district  of  Vierland,  including 
the  town  of  Bergedorf,  is  held  in  condominium  by  Liibeck  and 
Hamburg ;  the  people  have  no  votes  in  either  commonwealth,  and 
all  offices  are  appointed  to  by  the  two  cities  in  turn,  like  the 
Bailiffs  of  the  old  Swiss  common  territory.  Another  district,  of 
which  the  sovereignty  is  in  Hamburg,  while  the  dominium  utile 
belongs  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  is  another  political  curiosity. 

In  running  over  the  history  of  these  commonwealths,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  for  a  few  unlucky  years,  they  were 
French — not  even  placed  under  some  mockery  of  a  King  of  West¬ 
phalia  or  a  Grand-Duke  of  Frankfort,  but  absolutely  French, 
incorporated  with  the  French  “  Empire,”  chefs-lieux  of  French 
departments.  The  thing  seems  almost  increditle,  but  look  in  the 
Hamburg  Address-Book,  and  in  those  three  or  four  fatal  years 
their  Magnificences  and  Wisdoms  made  way,  in  the  official  lists, 
for  the  Prefect  of  His  “  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty.”  They  did 
not,  however,  altogether  obliterate  the  records  of  an  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  of  older  date  and  more  legitimate  pretensions.  On 
the  coins  of  the  cities — not  on  those  most  recently  coined,  but  on 
most  of  those  which  are  current — if  not  the  image,  yet  at  least  the 
badge  and  superscription,  of  Csesar  occupies  as  prominent  a  place 
as  the  arms  of  the  independent  commonwealth.  Hamburg  especi¬ 
ally  had  every  reason  lor  proclaiming  its  connection  with  and 
allegiance  to  the  Empire.  For  its  rank  as  a  Rcichstadt  was  all 
j  along  disputed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Holstein,  and  it  was  only  in 
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1768  that  the  greatest,  though  the  youngest,  of  the  three  com¬ 
monwealths  was  formally  emancipated  from  their  claims,  and, 
by  consent  of  all,  knew  no  king  but  Caesar. 


TIIK  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 
rpiIE  time  has  perhaps  not  yet  arrived  for  writing  the  natural  liis- 
-8-  tory  of  the  Social  Science  philosopher.  The  breed  has  scarcely 
become  thoroughly  acclimatized.  We  have,  indeed,  been  long 
acquainted  with  certain  closely  allied  species.  The  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  survived  the  difficulties  attending  the  first  introduction 
of  a  new  type  of  humanity.  It  has  been  laughed  at  till  the  joke 
has  grown  stale,  and  been  puffed  till  even  puffery  has  lost  some  of 
its  malignant  influence.  It  has  taken  its  place  amongst  the  ac¬ 
cepted  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  we  now  know  pretty  well 
what  to  make  of  it.  If  it  has  not  produced  any  very  startling 
change,  it  has  at  least  shown  sufficient  claims  to  justify  an  endur¬ 
ing  vitality.  The  outside  world  may  fail  to  enter  entirely  into  the 
motives  which  collect  scientific  men  to  talk  science  to  a  crowd  in 
the  middle  of  September,  when  they  might  he  doing  something 
else  ;  but  it  at  any  rate  accepts  the  fact,  as  it  accepts  the  annual 
migration  of  herrings,  or  the  flight  of  swallows,  or  the  rush  of  the 
Alpine  Club  up  precipitous  icy  mountains.  It  is  one  of  those  in¬ 
stincts  of  which  we  are  satisfied  to  determine  the  law,  without 
Keeking  to  investigate  their  origin  too  closely.  But  tiro  appearance 
of  an  analogous  phenomenon  amongst  a  different  class  still  excites 
a  certain  interest,  although  partly  justified  by  the  precedent. 
We  are  startled  by  the  rinderpest  breaking  out  amongst  sheep, 
though  we  have  become  accustomed  to  its  ravages  among  the 
cattle.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  decidedly  modified  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  class  newly  affected.  A  Social  Science 
philosopher  presents  well-marked  specific  differences,  which  it 
will  bo  the  task  of  the  future  historian  fully  to  analyse  and  clas¬ 
sify.  One  of  his  main  difficulties  will  he  caused  by  the  quantity 
of  the  spurious  article  in  which  the  genuine  enthusiast  is  enveloped 
and  partly  concealed.  Almost  any  straw  is  sufficient  to  serve  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  crowd.  If  one  man  stands  still  in  the  Strand, 
and  gazes  steadily  at  nothing  in  particular,  he  will  be  speedily 
environed  by  a  multitude  gazing  with  equal  steadiness  to  see  what 
he  is  looking  at.  On  the  same  principle,  a  small  body  of  genuine 
philosophers  in  a  town,  especially  if  they  have  secured  for  their 
chief  so  distinguished  a  mail  as  Lord  Brougham,  act  as  a  centre  of 
gravitation  for  a  crowd  of  would-be  philosophers,  and  of  a  still 
larger  mass  of  people  staring  at  the  would-be  philosophers.  It 
would  therefore  be  unjust  to  assume  that  the  Association,  if  probed 
to  its  core,  would  reveal  nothing  but  the  material  which  we  dis¬ 
cover  at  the  surface.  We  are  justified  in  presuming  that  some  of 
the  distinguished  Presidents  of  Departments,  and  others  who  bear 
office  in  the  body,  have  really  some'excellent  motive  ;  they  do  not  all 
come  together  merely  to  talk  “sociology,”  and  to  hear  “sociology” 
talked.  Probably  some  of  them  have  some  sense  of  humour,  and 
feel  that  the  proceedings  of  their  mimic  parliament  have  a  certain 
ridicule  attaching  to  them,  and  that  therefore  they  serve  some 
good  purpose,  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  encounter  ridicule. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  too  evident  that  such  a  meeting  infallibly 
attracts  many  rather  unpleasing  varieties  of  humanity.  Thither 
will  infallibly  resort  every  one  who  has  a  quack  nostrum  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  every  one  who  can  get  nobody  to  listen  to  him  at  home, 
and  every  one  who  has  bad  taste  enough  and  a  sufficiently  thick 
skin  to  enjoy  heartily  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  other  people’s  ears.  These  gatherings  exercise  a  specific 
attraction  upon  many  modifications  of  the  vast  genus  bore.  There 
is  the  gentleman  who  suffers  from  an  unbridled  propensity  to  do 
business  —  who  takes  a  genuine  delight  in  getting  up  meetings,  and 
serving  upon  committees,  and  conducting  an  endless  correspond¬ 
ence.  There  are  men  who  are  made  quite  happy  by  standing 
behind  a  green  baize  table  with  a  decanter  of  water  upon  it,  and 
introducing  a  distinguished  stranger  to  a  crowded  audience.  They 
revel  in  making  small  arrangements,  and  in  being  omnipresent  and 
omniscient  throughout  the  scene  of  operations  for  a  week,  and 
they  receive  their  full  reward  in  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  proposed 
by  the  chair,  and  carried  unanimously.  They  probably  serve  some 
good  end  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  does  the  humble  bee,  who 
is  happy  so  long  as  he  is  buzzing.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
bore  of  one  idea.  He  believes,  for  example,  that  the  future  welfare 
of  the  civilized  world  depends  upon  the  utilization  of  sewage.  He 
considers  that  the  great  test  of  the  relative  merit  of  different 
nations  is  the  use  that  they  make  of  their  sewage.  lie  puts  down 
any  day  as  lost  in  which  he  has  not  devoted  hours  to  propagating 
just  ideas  upon  sewage.  So  long  as  he  can  he  dilating  upon  his 
savoury  topic,  he  is  thoroughly  in  his  element:  and  if  he 
can  meet  a  few  kindred  spirits  in  whose  minds  all  other  subjects 
of  thought  group  themselves  with  reference  to  sewage,  lie  ap¬ 
proaches  as  near  to  perfect  happiness  as  this  world  admits.  What  lie 
would  do  in  a  world  where  his  favourite  branch  of  study  might  he 
inapplicable,  may  be  doubted ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  in  this,  he  is 
nowhere  so  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  .a  sympathizing  circle  as  at 
the  Social  Science  Association.  There  are,  of  course,  endless  other 
varieties  which  chime  in  harmoniously  with  these.  There  is  the  pro¬ 
fessional  orator,  who  holds  that  speaking  is  speaking ;  there  is  the 
gentleman  witli  a  grievance,  to  whom  an  audience  is  an  audience ; 
and  there  are  the  ladies  whom  the  prejudices  of  a  too  conservative 
country  still  persist  in  excluding  from  their  natural  field  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  senate-house.  And  outside  of  those  who  find  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  proceedings,  there  is  the  crowd  of  persons 
attracted  bv  accidental  motives.  There  are  local  magnates,  who 


derive  a  certain  glory  from  their  familiarity  with  cosmopolitan 
visitors,  and  who  carry  on  a  tolerably  brisk  trade  of  mutual  com¬ 
pliment  with  the  officials  of  the  institution.  A  man  naturally 
likes  to  he  told  that  he  is  entertaining  angels,  and  to  answer  that 
he  is  perfectly  aware  of  it ;  he  believes  that  he  is  in  some  sense 
helping  on  the  cause  of  progress,  and  thereby  surrounding  his  year 
of  office  with  a  reasonably  cheap  halo  of  glory.  Finally,  to  arrive 
at  the  veiy  outskirts  of  "the  crowd,  there  are  always  people  who 
will  submit  to  breathe  bad  air,  with  compressed  toes  and  elbowed 
ribs,  for  the  pleasure  of  staring  at  anybody  whose  name  they  have 
ever  heard  before. 

Still,  by  making  a  hasty  summary  of  these  outside  layers,  we  do 
not  discover  the  constitution  of  the  kernel ;  we  have  not  disinterred 
the  grain  of  wheat  which  lies  buried  beneath  this  mountain  of 
chaifi  We  should  certainly  wrong  the  Social  Science  Association, 
or  any  other  body  which  had  survived  so  long,  by  assuming  that 
it  was  entirely  composed  of  bores,  busybodies,  disappointed  orators, 
ambitious  provincials,  and  gazers  at  notorieties.  On  the  contrary, 
there  must  be  some  very  solid,  if  rather  heavy,  ballast,  to  save  the 
very  flimsy  superstructure  from  premature  foundering.  At  the 
same  time  the  nature  of  the  attracted  bodies  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  magnet  which  draws  them  together.  The  common  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Association  is  that  they  are  apt  to  bo 
merely  amateur  reformers.  Their  scientific  prototype  consists,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  men  to  whom  the  subjects  discussed  have  been  a 
profession  or  the  employment  of  a  life.  They  are  hard  workers 
enough  to  enjoy  talking  over  their  work  at  leisure.  The  very 
reverse  is  apt  to  be  the  case  witli  their  imitators.  Social  Science 
reformers  are  often  men  for  whom  the  Association  represents  the 
nearest  approach  to  practical  discussions.  They  are  lawyers  who 
have  never  been  at  the  Bar  ;  educational  theorists  who  have  never 
taught  in  a  school ;  and  political  economists  who  derive  their 
knowledge  of  working-men  aud  trades’  unions  from  newspapers 
or  novels.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  talk  about  matters  so  simple 
as  law  reform,  or  the  elevation  of  the  poorer  classes.  Now  the 
regular  soldier  can  scarcely  hut  cherish  a  certain  contempt  for 
the  volunteer,  unless  the  volunteer  disarms  him  by  a  genuine 
humility;  but  humility  is  the  one  virtue  iu  which  these  socio¬ 
logical  volunteers  are  apt  to  be  deficient.  They  are  ready  to 
tell  the  most  experienced  general  that  he  differs  from  them 
by  sheer  force  of  old-fashioned  prejudice.  Consequently,  most 
men  of  experience  listen  to  them  with  something  of  the 
feeling  with  which  William  III.  saw  a  clergyman  going  into 
battle.  It  requires  either  a  very  strong  stomach  or  a  very  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  induce  a  sensible  man  to  sit  out  patiently  these 
sham  debates,  which  the  performers  take  with  such  appalling 
seriousness.  And  we  need  not  doubt  which  is  the  commonest 
qualification.  A  sense  of  duty  is  very  strong  in  some  men,  but  it 
is  rarely  strong  enough  to  induce  a  man  to  make  himself  ridi¬ 
culous.  Moreover,  we  may  safely  assume  that  few  people  are 
driven  t-o  the  Association  by  a  sense  of  duty,  unless  it  is  most 
abnormally  developed.  Duty  sometimes  compels  a  man  to  be 
a  bishop,  contrary  to  his  sincere  inclinations,  or  to  become  an 
orator,  though  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking ;  at  least,  we  can 
sometimes  charitably  stretcli  our  imaginations  to  believe  it.  But 
a  man  must  have  a  conscience  of  microscopic  power  to  discover 
the  necessity  of  discoursing  sociology  to  a  section.  We  fall 
back,  therefore,  upon  our  other  explanation,  that  the  men  who 
are  the  salt  of  the  Social  Science  Association  must  have  un¬ 
commonly  strong  stomachs.  They  must  he  men  of  a  robust 
and  imperturbable  faith.  Probably'  they  are  deficient  in  that 
sensitiveness  which  makes  a  man  blush  for  the  misdeeds  of 
his  company  ;  there  are  some  people  who  are  sufficiently  self- 
sustained  to  be  impervious  to  the  contagion  of  ridicule.  Or, 
sometimes,  a  different  process  may  take  place ;  they  may  be 
effectually  shielded  by  a  vanity  from  which  the  strongest  intel¬ 
lects  arc  not  always  freer  than  others.  The  general  body  may 
have  an  occult  sense  of  the  advantage  derived  from  their  pre¬ 
sence,  and  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  it;  and  it 
may  ward  off'  any  danger  of  their  being  startled  by  providing 
a  good  comfortable  shield  of  flattery.  No  men  are  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  discharging  this  kindly  office.  A  body  in  which  each 
man  has  a  crotchet,  and  is  on  the  look-out  for  an  appreciating 
audience,  easily  forms  itself  into  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society ;  and, 
of  course,  the  directors  of  the  Society'  get  a  lion’s  share  of  the 
dividend.  By  whatever  means  men  of  ability  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  various  discomforts  of  their  lot — whether  they  are  thick- 
skinned  by  nature  or  lap  themselves  against  ridicule  in  a  serviceable 
coat  of  adulation — they  succeed  somehow  in  keeping  themselves 
steadily  at  work.  They  continue  imperturbably  and  vigorously  to 
pour  out  floods  of  talk,  which  undoubtedly  do  good.  The  exact 
efficacy  of  the  process  known  as  ventilating  a  subject  may  be  hard 
to  define,  hut  the  Association  certainly  leads  to  a  good  deal  of 
ventilation.  It  is  an  excellent  advertising  medium  for  such  pro¬ 
jects  as  Mr.  Hare’s  suffrage  scheme,  or  the  co-operative  societies,  or 
the  rights  of  women.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  effective  way  of  making 
those  parties  heard  who  have  not  yet  got  their  cries  painted  upon 
placards  or  perambulating  vans.  And  although  such  schemes  will 
want  a  process  of  sifting  which  cannot  really  be  said  to  be  even 
begun  at  a  Social  Science  meeting,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  pass  into  the  general  arena  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  apparatus  for  doing  this  is  no  doubt  very  cumbrous ; 
it  gives  a  great  chance  for  every  variety  of  quack  and  charlatan  to 
puff’  himself  a3  well  as  his  scheme,  and  it  creates  a  noise  and  stirs 
up  a  dust  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  work  done.  Still  it 
cannot  he  denied  that,  when  refined  by  a  due  amount  of  criticism 
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and  ridicule  to  dissolve  the  nonsense,  there  is  a  minute  residuum 
of  something  useful  at  bottom,  and,  till  a  simpler  method  has  been 
devised,  we  may  put  up  with  it  in  default  of  a  better. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  witness  the  efforts  of  a  body  of 
philosophers  turned  loose  into  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  enclosures  that  have  been  fenced 
off  by  rival  bodies,  such  as  the  British  Association  or  the  Church 
Congress,  there  is  scarcely  any  restraint  upon  their  caprices.  The 
annual  address  of  their  President  is  apparently  intended  to  stimu¬ 
late  this  ardour  for  universal  knowledge,  unless  it  is  partly  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  the  universal  knowledge  of  the  President. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  undeniably  remarkable  that  Lord 
Brougham  should  continue  yearly  to  impress  crowded  assemblies 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge  embraced  in 
the  singularly  elastic  term,  Social  Science.  Few  men  could  make 
such  an  exhibition  of  their  powers  at  his  age,  and  perhaps  still 
fewer  would.  It  implies  an  unusual  thirst  for  knowledge  to 
acquire  the  materials  for  the  display,  and  an  undimmed  sensibility 
to  praise  to  accept  as  sufficient  recompense  the  most  sweet  voices 
of  the  Social  Science  philosophers.  Few  men  care  to  perform 
gymnastic  feats  for  the  benefit  of  a  crowd  after  they  are  eighty. 
Lord  Brougham,  at  any  rate,  plunges  into  his  performance  of 
intellectual  gymnastics  with  a  vigour  which  we  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire.  He  laments  the  loss  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and,  with  still  more 
emphasis,  of  Mr.  Cassell ;  glances  at  Reform  Bills,  throws  off  a 
scheme  or  two  of  his  own,  corrects  historical  blunders  of  Lord 
Russell’s,  sketches  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
remarks  on  Working-men’s  Clubs,  on  education,  on  the  law  of 
partnership,  on  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  county  courts,  and 
on  fifty  other  subjects,  winding  up  with  foreign  politics  and 
an  admonition  to  the  foolish  enthusiasts  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
That  body  will  learn  that  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  although  he  went  to  Berne,  did  not  sanction 
their  follies  by  going  up  a  mountain.  Nor,  unless  they  have 
concealed  their  misdoings  from  Lord  Brougham,  did  any  other 
member  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  We  admire  Mr. 
Hastings’  self-denial,  and  suggest  that  he  should  go  next  year  as 
a  Social  Science  missionary  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  some  of  these 
enthusiasts  at  Zermatt  or  Chamouni ;  for  we  fear  that  they  may 
as  yet  be  sufficiently  hardened  to  retort  that  no  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club  has  been  seen  at  Sheffield.  The  distance  from  Reform 
Bills  to  the  Matterhorn  enables  us  to  guess  at  the  area  over  which 
the  philosophers  may  range.  It  is  rather  wide,  it  is  true,  but  it 
will  be  strange  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  starting  something. 


TURRET-SHIPS. 

WHENEVER  it  is  possible,  the  British  public,  and  British 
officials  too,  delight  to  regard  every  question  from  a  merely 
personal  point  of  view  ;  and  perhaps  the  long,  and  we  must  add 
the  culpable,  delay  in  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  turret  prin¬ 
ciple  for  sea-going  ships  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vital 
importance  of  the  inquiry  has  been  merged  in  the  interest  univer¬ 
sally  felt  in  the  contest  between  Captain  Coles  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  Whether  a  clever  inventor  would  be  able  to  force  the 
Board  out  of  its  beaten  track,  or  would  ultimately  collapse  under 
the  protracted  torture  of  official  discouragement,  has  been  a 
very  interesting  question  in  its  way,  and  one  that  has  a  most 
material  bearing  on  the  larger  matter  of  naval  organization. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  side  has  fought  with  the  greater  energy. 
The  defensive  tactics  of  the  authorities  have,  it  is  true,  postponed 
for  years,  by  divers  masterly  excuses,  the  trial  of  a  plan  which  by 
this  time  ought  either  to  have  been  largely  adopted  in  the  British 
navy,  or  finally  rejected  as  a  proved  blunder.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Captain  Coles  has  at  last  extorted  an  admission  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  mode  of  armament,  even  from  a  Committee  which 
has  objected  to  the  details  of  the  ship  which  he  proposed  to  build. 
Unless  the  next  year  should  produce  some  fresh  fiank  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Board,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pledge  to  build 
forthwith  a  sea-going  ironclad  on  the  turret  principle  will  in 
course  of  time  be  fulfilled.  If  the  result  should  realize  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  the  experience  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  seems  to 
justify,  Captain  Coles  will  be  the  victor  in  this  seven  years’  war, 
though  the  Admiralty  will  still  be  able  to  boast  that  they  have 
staved  off  the  acknowledgment  of  a  genuine  invention  longer  than 
any  other  department  could  have  done.  4 

Official  inertia  must  be  owned  to  have  held  its  own  with  such 
marvellous  tenacity  against  enterprising  ingenuity  as  almost  to 
convert  a  defeat  into  a  triumph.  But  all  this  while  there  are  no 
sea-going  turret-ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  those  who  arc  not 
partisans  either  of  Captain  Coles  or  Mr.  Reed  will  perhaps  think 
that  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  whole  affair. 
"When  any  ship  but  a  turret-ship  is  to  be  built,  the  Admiralty  do 
as  fallible  human  beings  must  do— take  the  best  design  they  can 
get,  build  their  ship,  find  out  a  multitude  of  defects,  and 
try  to  cure  them  in  their  next  model ;  and  in  some  such 
tentative  way  as  this  we  must  advance,  unless  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  navy  is  to  be  abandoned  until  the  absolutely 
faultless  pattern  has  been  produced  by  properly  authorized 
skill.  For  some  mysterious  reason,  turret-ships  are  considered 
to  be  governed  by  different  rules.  Whether  it  is  because  the 
idea  did  not  grow  spontaneously  within  the  sacred  limits  of  a  j 
dockyard,  or  for  some  other  equally  good  reason,  it  soon  became  a  I 
settled  maxim  that  a  turret-ship  might  be  talked  about,  and  made  , 
an  open  question  of.  and  perhaps  officially  inquired  into,  but  that  j 


it  was  never  to  be  tried  until  every  tenable  or  untenable  objection 
had  been  removed  by  a  priori  demonstration.  It  was  only  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  public  outcry  that  this  principle  was  so  far  relaxed  as 
to  allow  the  Royal  Sovereign  to  be  converted,  and  even  then  the 
value  of  the  experiment  was  in  a  great  degree  destroyed  by  the 
conditions  which  made  her  a  coaster,  instead  of  a  full-rigged  ship. 
To  the  surprise,  it  may  be,  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Royal  Sovereign 
was  a  great  success.  Even  the  details  required  but  little  altera¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  both  by  French  and 
English  sailors,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  pick  from  the  navies  of 
the  two  countries  a  ship  which  could  meet  her  single-handed  and 
successfully  engage  her.  Still  she  is  not  a  cruiser,  whatever 
she  might  have  been,  and  it  remained  open  to  the  Admiralty  to 
insist  upon  demonstrated  perfection  before  allowing  a  turreted 
cruiser  to  be  built.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Reed  was  turning  out  ships, 
with  various  success,  in  which  a  different  form  of  central  arma¬ 
ment  was  adopted,  and  the  question  grew  more  than  ever  pressing 
whether  the  turrets  might  uot  be  taken  to  sea  with  better  effect 
than  the  square  central  fort  which  gives  their  character  to  the 
Pallas  class  of  cruisers.  Captain  Coles  stoutly  maintained  that  he 
could  produce  designs  for  a  ship  of  the  same  class  which  should 
be  able,  without  fail,  to  send  the  Pallas  to  the  bottom,  and,  after 
much  parleying,  the  drawings  of  the  new  ship  were  ordered  to  be 
laid  before  a  Committee  of  naval  officers.  The  proposed  vessel  was 
a  one-turreted  ship,  armed  with  two  6oo-pounders,  throwing  a 
broadside  nearly  four  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  Pallas  class. 
At  the  same  time,  the  alternative  of  a  ship  carrying  two  turrets, 
with  an  additional  1,000  tons  of  measurement,  was  suggested  as 
supplying  a  still  more  formidable  class  of  cruiser.  The  inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  was  directed  to  the  one-turret  ship;  and  though  every  possible 
objection  has  been  properly  enough  pointed  out  by  the  Committee 
for  the  consideration  of  the  inventor,  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of 
them  profess  to  show  that  the  turret-ship  would  in  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  be  inferior  to  the  Admiralty  model  of  the  corresponding 
class.  All  shipbuilding,  however,  is  matter  of  compromise.  The 
maximum  of  speed,  handiness,  impenetrability,  offensive  power, 
lightness  of  draught,  stowage,  and  sea-going  qualities  cannot  be 
combined  in  any  single  ship ;  and  in  vessels  of  the  size  of  the 
Pallas  (2,400  tons),  whether  built  with  a  turret  or  not,  many  of 
these  requirements  must  be  largely  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  a 
swift,  handy  cruiser  of  moderate  draught.  The  great  majority  of 
the  objections  suggested  are  simply  objections  that  a  ship  of  one 
class  does  not  possess  the  properties  of  a  much  larger  vessel ;  and 
scarcely  any  of  them  touch  the  essential  question  whether,  given 
the  size  of  the  cruiser,  it  is  better  to  build  her  on  the  turret  plan 
or  on  that  of  Mr.  Reed. 

Captain  Coles,  in  his  answers,  strongly  ihsists  that  every  defect 
pointed  out  exists  still  more  palpably  in  the  rival  ship ;  but  with¬ 
out  entering  into  these  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  what  appear 
to  be  the  admitted  facts.  What  landsmen  were  told  to  regard  as 
the  real  difficulty  has  disappeared  altogether,  and  every  one  seems 
to  agree  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  turret  cruiser 
would  behave  at  sea  at  least  as  well  as  the  rival  ship.  Add  to  this 
that  her  armament  is  much  heavier,  and  her  defensive  plating 
much  thicker,  and  there  does  seem  to  be  a  prirna  facie  case 
made  out  for  building  one  such  vessel  before  repeating  the  far 
from  successful  pattern  which  represents  the  latest  Admiralty 
views  of  what  an  ironclad  cruiser  should  be.  The  Committee, 
however,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  ship  with  two 
turrets  will  be  more  powerful  than  a  ship  with  only  one,  anil, 
mainly  for  this  reason,  have  proposed  that  a  vessel  capable  of 
carrying  this  additional  armament  should  be  the  first  experimental 
specimen  of  a  turret  cruiser.  Except  that  delay  must  result  from 
abandoning  a  carefully  prepared  design,  and  commencing  afresh 
on  an  entirely  new  basis,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  larger  ship 
may  furnish  the  better  example  of  the  new  principle  ;  and  it  will 
have  the  further  recommendation,  iu  official  eyes,  that  it  is  to  be 
designed  by  the  officers  of  the  Board,  instead  of  being  built  on 
drawings  furnished  b}r  Captain  Coles.  These,  and  other  small 
matters  of  a  like  kind,  are  of  trifling  moment  provided  the  trial 
be  a  bond  fide  experiment  of  the  best  sea-going  ship  that  can  be 
built  on  the  turret  principle ;  but  the  loss  of  time  that  has  already 
been  permitted  is  wholly  without  excuse,  and  it  will  need 
more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of  charity  to  discover  any 
but  the  pettiest  reasons  for  further  delay.  The  Admiralty 
have,  with  however  ill  a  grace,  at  last  admitted  that  the 
turret  system  deserves  the  full  and  fair  trial  which  has 
been  so  long  refused.  It  is  surely  time  for  them  to  drop  the  con¬ 
troversial  spirit  in  which  every  proposal  has  hitherto  been  met, 
and  to  build  the  experimental  ship  with  the  same  energy  which 
has  been  spent  upon  models  of  a  very  different  kind.  One  thing 
is  certain — that  no  plan  except  the  turret  system  has  yet  been 
devised  by  which  the  largest  guns  that  can  be  manufactured  may 
be  carried  and  worked  on  shipboard ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  nothing  short  of  certainty  of  failure  could  justify  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  neglect  with  which  the  most  promising  naval 
invention  of  modern  times  has  been  systematically  treated.  It  is 
far  too  early  to  pronounce  absolutely  on  the  merits  of  a  class  of 
ships  of  which  no  single  specimen  exists.  But  whatever  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  may  be  found  among  those  qualiffed  to  judge,  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied,  even  in  a  Royal  Dockyard,  that  the  plan 
deserves  a  trial)  and  that,  in  postponing  it  so  long,  the  Admiralty 
have  not  consulted  the  interests  over  which  they  are  theoretically 
supposed  to  watch. 
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N  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  and  therefore  of  doctors,  there 
is  safety ;  but,  as  Walter  Scott  puts  the  question  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  mouth,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  safety  is  to  the 
patient  or  to  the  doctor.  In  the  present  panic,  we  fear,  if  there  is 
any  safety  at  all,  it  is  not  to  the  victims  of  advice.  People  are 
frightening  themselves  to  death.  Undoubtedly  there  is  the 
cattle  plague ;  and  nonsense  enough  has  been  talked — and,  still 
worse,  acted  —  about  the  cattle  plague  to  drive  even  sensible 
people  out  of  their  senses.  As  is  always  the  case,  confusion 
is  even  worse  confounded  in  the  Babel  of  suggestions,  hints, 
advisers,  and  remedies.  With  an  evident  care  to  be  prepared 
against  Parliamentary  questions,  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
prints  all  sorts  of  literary  information  on  the  subject,  launches 
a  Royal  Commission  which,  by  the  time  the  disease  is  over, 
will  probably  be  able  to  report  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  and  does  nothing.  A  City  Committee,  in  utter 
despair,  chiefly  because  its  pet  remedy  of  establishing  sanitariums 
—  which  is  Cockney  for  sanatorium  —  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  Privy  Council,  has  committed  self-dissolution.  But  in  the 
meantime  quacks  and  quackery  are  at  a  premium.  Nor  is  the 
Solomon  Eagle  of  the  occasion  wanting.  The  ox-plague  has 
broken  out  among  sheep.  Two  horses  at  Windsor,  says  Mr. 
Tattersall,  have  died  of  it.  S.  G.  0.  detects  it  in  pigs,  and 
says  that  the  rinderpest  and  typhus  are  all  the  same — which 
means  that  men  are  also  subject,  and  very  liable,  to  the  infection 
of  murrain.  Other  savans  have  detected  its  analogue  in  the 
vegetable  world,  and  connect  the  cattle  plague  with  the  potato 
disease  and  the  oidium ;  and,  taking  a  very  wide  range  indeed,  they 
assure  us  that  all  these  animal  and  vegetable  epizootics  have  a 
common  origin,  and  are  to  be  connected  with  over-breeding  and 
cultivation.  Bring  any  creature  within  the  range  of  domestication, 
be  it  animal  or  vegetable,  and  you  introduce  some  subtle  ten¬ 
dency  to  disease  by  the  mere  fact  of  artificial  culture.  Our  oxen  are 
gone  ;  our  sheep  are  going ;  our  horses  are  in  immediate  danger ;  pigs 
and  poultry  are  suspected ;  and  murrain  in  animals  means  blight  and 
mildew  in  vegetables.  What  haehappened  to  the  potato  and  the  vine 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  wheat  and  barley,  rice  and  maize  ; 
and  then  the  end  will  come.  This  comes,  say  the  alarmists,  of 
over-cultivation,  breeding  in  and  in,  and  domestication.  The  only 
consolation,  a  melancholy  one  perhaps,  is  that  what  overtakes  every 
eatable  thing  will  probably  overtake  the  eater.  Man,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  most  cultivated  and  domesticated  and  over-bred  animal  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  if  too  much  high  living  has  produced  the 
rinderpest,  the  human  murrain  must,  by  this  law  of  nature,  be 
destined  to  extinction.  Exeunt  omnes  ;  and  the  world’s  curtain  is 
about  to  fall.  And,  many  will  say,  the  sooner  we  die  the  better. 
With  rumpsteaks  at  fifteenpence  a  pound  and  fresh  eggs  at  two¬ 
pence,  with  butter  at  eighteenpence,  and  no  prospect  of  any  cheese, 
we  may  just  as  well  have  a  pestilence  as  a  famine.  Not  that 
the  prophets  of  evil  fail  in  their  mission  of  terror  at  this 
point.  The  cholera  has  undoubtedly  broken  out  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  the  deadliest  foe  of  man  has  hoisted  the  yellow  flag  of 
tropical  death  at  Swansea.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  of  course  the  staple  of  light  and  pleasant  talk  in 
the  Peckliam  Omnibus. 

In  the  meantime,  the  impression  among  thinking  people  gains 
ground  that  the  panic  is  found  to  pay.  Undoubtedly  it  answers 
to  the  newspapers,  for,  in  the  “  dark  backward  and  abysm  ”  of 
the  year,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cattle  plague,  there  would  be  little 
to  write  about.  The  Silly  Season  calls  to  all  the  strongholds  of 
Sillydom  to  be  up  and  gabbling.  But  while  it  would  be 
idle  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  one  of  the  most  certain  modes 
of  imbibing  infection  or  contagion  is  to  get  frightened.  In  all 
seasons  of  epidemic,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  victims  of  terror  outnumber  the  victims  of  disease,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  disease  finds  most  of  its  successes  among  persons  of 
a  lowered  condition  of  the  vital  powers.  Fright  is  the  most 
valuable  ally  of  epidemic.  We  do  not  say  that  we  shall  not 
have  the  cholera,  nor  can  we  say  that  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  have 
not  occurred;  but  if  we  wish  to  invite  the  cholera,  we  cannot 
do  better  than,  as  at  the  present  moment,  let  our  whole  talk  and 
thought  be  about  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine.  If  we  did  any¬ 
thing  else  but  talk,  it  would  be  another  matter.  If,  for  example, 
we  established  in  every  parish  a  depot  for  chlorides  and  other 
disinfectants,  there  would  be  less  harm  in  keeping  the  matter 
constantly  before  us.  But  mere  terrifying  talk  can  only  do  mis¬ 
chief.  Every  little  rumour  is  at  once  written  down  and  posted  to 
the  daily  newspapers ;  excited  terrorists  do  not  even  give 
themselves  time  to  substantiate  their  own  story,  still  less  calmly 
to  see  if  there  is  any  ground  for  it  at  all.  For  example,  what  are 
the  facts  of  even  the  rinderpest  P  We  have  been  so  bewildered 
by  the  disputes  between  the  advocates  of  the  “  importation  ”  and 
the  “spontaneous  ”  theories — so  puzzled  by  the  wrangles  between 
Professors  Symonds  and  Gamgee,  and  between  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  Mansion  House — so  terrified  by  the  advocates  of  arsenic, 
brandy,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  turpentine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  assure  us,  with  equal  volubility,  that  the  Tsatze  fly  or 
the  Ukraine  herbage  or  the  London  cowsheds  are  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  that  we  have  failed  to  find  out  how  many  cattle  have  actually 
died.  Mr.  Henley,  in  his  pleasant  way,  talks  about  the  possibility 
of  one-fourth  of  all  the  neat  cattle  in  the  country  dying;  and 
Mr.  James  Shuttleworth,  with  a  correct  though  not  reassuring 
piece  of  statistics,  informs  us  that  this  means  a  national 


loss  of  twenty  millions  sterling.  But  surely,  before  all  this 
horrifying  language  does  its  work  of  evil,  it  would  be  well  to 
know  what  are  the  facts  upon  which  this  stupendous  fabric  of 
alarming  guesses  is  founded  ?  Are  there  any  returns  of  the 
number  of  cattle  already  dead  of  recognised  and  ascertained  rinder¬ 
pest — even  including  those  which  Professor  Gamgee  has  ordered 
to  be  killed  to  save  their  lives,  and  to  prove  the  impotence  of  his 
craft  ?  Is  it  that  the  cattle  disease  is  so  rife  that  nobody  dares  to 
inquire  into  its  extent,  or  is  it  that  the  butchers  think  it  useful 
to  allow  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  veiled  in  the  obscurity  which 
is  so  convenient  for  unlimited  exaggeration  ? 

From  the  two  or  three  things  which  we  do  know  we  gather  that 
there  is  no  great  reason  to  lose  heart.  It  is  a  fact — if  the  figures 
of  the  London  cattle-market  do  not  lie — that  our  foreign  supplies 
of  meat  are  at  this  moment  some  70  per  cent,  more  than  they  were 
this  time  last  year ;  and  it  i3  another  fact,  resting  on  the  same 
authority,  that  prices  have  fallen — that  is,  the  prices  which  the 
butcher  pays — both  for  beef  and  mutton.  So,  again,  in  the  matter 
of  the  public  health.  No  doubt  the  season  is  an  exceptional  one. 
We  have  had  no  rain,  or  next  to  none,  for  nearly  two  months. 
There  has  been  but  a  single  shower  for  six  weeks.  Water  is  failing 
everywhere.  The  heat  has  been  tropical,  and  even  now  the  parch¬ 
ing  East-wind  is  very  severe  at  mid-day.  That  diarrhoea  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  prevalent,  or  that  all  disease  should 
conform  itself  to  the  choleraic  type,  would  be  to  be  expected ;  but 
what  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  death  rate  for  the  whole 
London  population  is  actually  below  the  average  P  Yet  such  is 
the  case.  The  deaths  in  London  returned  for  the  last  week  in 
September,  the  39th  week  of  the  year,  in  1864  were  1,233 — 
this  year  they  are  1,214.  This  fact  hardly  comports  with  the 
ominous  language  of  the  people  who  write  to  the  Times. 
Even  the  deaths  from  all  the  allied  forms  of  diarrhoea  in 
London  are  scarcely  in  excess  of  the  average,  though  the  past 
month  has  been  ascertained  to  be  “  abnormally  insalubrious  ” ;  and 
the  heat,  drought,  and  consequent  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  absence  of  ozone,  have  been  exceptionally  unfavourable  to 
human  life.  With  such  a  season  as  the  present,  the  state  of  the 
public  health,  and  therefore  the  public  capacity  for  meeting  an 
epidemic,  may,  if  we  attend  to  the  Registrar-General,  be 
pronounced  to  be  exceptionally  favourable.  But  then  there 
are  “the  undoubted  cases  of  cholera  at  Southampton.”  Inves¬ 
tigation  may  possibly  throw  very  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
actual  character  of  these  deaths.  Mr.  Tattersall  wras  quite  sure 
of  the  two  horses  who  died  of  rinderpest  at  Windsor.  Correction 
the  first  was  that  they  did  not  die  at  Windsor,  but  somewhere  in 
Oxfordshire.  A  revised  edition  of  the  tale  found  that  one  horse 
had  recovered ;  and  the  last  form  of  the  case  is  that  a  horse  died 
in  Oxfordshire  belonging  to  Mr.  Peyton,  which  somebody  thought 
died  of  the  cattle  plague.  So  of  the  Southampton  cases.  We 
make  no  doubt  that  the  faculty  at  Southampton  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  true  Asiatic  cholera ;  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  provincial  Galens  rather  like  the  interest,  if  not  the 
credit,  of  a  good  sonorous  disease.  There  is  perhaps  hardly  a 
small  Union  doctor  who  does  not  talk  of  his  cases  of  diphtheria — 
the  true  diphtheria,  as  may  be  known  to  the  London  hospitals, 
being  the  rarest  of  diseases.  So  it  may  be  with  the  Southampton 
and  Bitterne  cholera.  Southampton  Water  is  not  very  healthy, 
and  the  swamps  and  stagnant  pools  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Southampton  are  places  likely  enough  for  cholera  to  fasten 
upon.  But  we  know  very  little  about  this  outbreak.  What  we 
do  know  about  the  present  visitation  of  cholera  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ports  is  that  it  comes  in  its  lightest  shape ;  and  what 
we  may  be  certain  of  is,  that  every  day,  nay  every  hour, 
brings  us  nearer  to  that  long-delayed  storm  in  which  our 
renewed  national  health  is  certainly  stored  up.  As  to  the 
yellow  fever  at  Swansea,  we  can  really  make  nothing  of  it.  A 
leading  article  in  the  Times  announced  it ;  but  we  can  find 
few  details,  except  the  name  of  the  ship  Hecla ,  and  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  there  has  been  much  exaggeration  in  the 
matter.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  alleged  deaths  did 
not  occur ;  at  any  rate,  that  a  man  suffering  from  yellow  fever,  or 
from  a  severe  fever  caught  in  the  tropics,  died  at  Swansea,  may  be 
admitted.  But  yellow  fever  is  about  as  possible  in  England  as  the 
ripening  of  pine-apples  in  the  open  air.  That  a  case  may  occur 
- — that  is,  that  a  person  may  have  imbibed  the  specific  poison  of 
yellow  fever,  and  that  the  disease  may  be  developed  in  this  pa¬ 
tient  in  an  English  port,  and  that  he  may  infect  others  with  a 
bad  form  of  fever — is  possible ;  just  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Gulf 
stream  to  strand  a  cocoa-nut  on  the  Cornish  coast.  But  as  to 
yellow  fever  becoming  indigenous,  or  even  making  periodical  visits 
like  cholera,  it  is  only  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  so  wild  an 
imagination  could  have  got  into  print.  On  the  whole,  our  pros¬ 
pects  both  as  to  food  and  health  are  mending ;  and  we  may  be 
hopeful  for  the  future,  as  well  as  grateful  for  the  past. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BALLOT. 

T  is  never  right  to  speak  evil  of  the  institutions  of  one’s  parish, 
but  everybody  must  agree  that  a  parish  organ  may  be  a  serious 
trial  to  its  neighbourhood.  Organs  are,  of  course,  as  essential  to 
public  worship  as  parish  clerks,  indeed  they  occupy  a  position  in 
the  Church  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  rector;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  favourite  organ  is  generally  an  expensive  sort  of  over¬ 
grown  parish  pet.  It  is  always  being  opened  with  a  musical 
service,  or  reopened,  or  subscribed  for,  or  changed  for  another  with 
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more  stops,  and  keeping  every  one  for  miles  round  in  a  horrid 
religious  worry.  The  opportunities  it  continually  affords  for  chari¬ 
table  contribution  and  self-sacrifice  are  abominably  frequent ;  and 
many  a  quiet  man  lifts  his  eyes  on  Sunday  to  the  gallery  above 
him,  and  shudders  to  think  of  all  that  St.  Cecilia’s  invention  has 
cost,  and  yet  may  cost,  him.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  be  an 
observant  people,  and  a  remark  that  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  are 
related  to  have  made,  on  their  return  home,  about  the  religion 
of  the  English  was  doubtless  founded  on  accurate  investi¬ 
gation.  They  reported  that  the  English  were  a  pious  race, 
and  that  their  idol,  which  had  as  many  arms  and  legs  as  an 
Indian  devil,  and  groaned  a  good  deal  louder,  was  usually  placed 
in  a  wooden  gallery  over  the  heads  of  the  congregation. 
An  idol  of  the  kind  at  Wimborne,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  seems 
recently  to  have  been  making  itself  conspicuous,  and  giving  a  con¬ 
siderable  deal  of  bother  and  trouble.  As  is  so  often  the  case  where 
there  are  organs  and  charitable  maiden  ladies  and  active  and  de¬ 
voted  young  curates,  it  had  been  deemed  “absolutely  necessary” 
that  the  organ  should  be  repaired,  and  the  crying  state  of  desti¬ 
tution  in  which  the  parish  idol  was  supposed  to  be  plunged  led  to 
the  usual  amount  of  energy  and  canvassing  and  fuss.  Perhaps  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  destined 
to  terminate  in  a  bazaar.  Buying  pincushions  in  a  hot  tent  is  a 
ceremony  that  has  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  typical 
of  piety  and  charity,  and  a  parish  which  begins  with  being  weakly 
susceptible  about  the  wants  of  its  organ  will  sooner  or  later  come 
to  that  sad  and  sultry  end.  A  bazaar  at  Wimborne,  for  anything 
that  one  knows,  is  doubtless  pretty  much  the  same  as  a  bazaar 
anywhere  else,  and,  but  for  one  remarkable  novelty  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  might  have  attracted  no  especial  notice.  It  is,  however,  the 
glory  of  the  Wimborne  organ  to  have  given  birth  indirectly  to  a  mode 
of  amusement  which  is  capable  of  being  transplanted  anywhere,  and 
which,  if  the  religious  world  can  only  be  persuaded  to  take  it  up, 
will  make  bazaars  quite  tolerable  and  pleasant.  All  the  other 
incidents  of  the  Wimborne  dissipation  pale  before  it.  Generally 
one  bazaar  is  much  the  same  as  another,  except  that  every  bazaar 
seems  hotter  than  all  preceding  ones  for  years  before.  It  is 
always  equally  difficult  for  the  correspondent  of  the  county  paper 
next  week  to  say  whether  the  rich  and  cultivated  taste  with 
which  the  Misses  Smith  had  arranged  their  multitudinous  array  of 
-dolls  and  worsted  work,  or  the  fanciful  beauty  of  the  water-colour 
aintings  by  Mrs.  Brown,  or  the  gay  grace  with  which  Lady 
ones  distributed  buns  and  hot  cups  of  tea  at  an  adjacent  stall, 
were  more  universally  the  topic  of  conversation.  All  this  is 
nothing.  If  Wimborne  had  only  flirted,  and  bought  rosebuds  at 
an  exorbitant  premium,  and  raffled  for  tea-trays,  purses,  and  wool 
kettle-holders,  Wimborne  would  have  been  nowhere.  The  real 
celebrity  of  the  affair  consists  in  the  invention  of  a  sort  of 
Beauty  Stakes,  for  which  all  the  Dorsetshire  young  ladies  were  to 
enter,  and  in  which  the  prize  was  to  be  awarded  to  that  young 
lady  whom  the  gentlemen  present  should  decide  to  be  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  county. 

Tiie  members  of  the  Ballot  Society  will  naturally  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  voting  on  so  difficult  and  intricate  a  question  was 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  their  favourite  nostrum.  Mr. 
Mill  has  thrown  his  fegis  over  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  club  elections ; 
but  it  6eems  doubtful  whether  that  eminent  philosopher  could  sanc¬ 
tion  so  questionable  and  unclassical  a  method  in  the  election  of  a 
county  belle.  Paris  delivered  his  famous  judgment  in  a  more  manly 
way.  In  deference  to  the  weakness  of  the  male  sex,  such  was, 
nevertheless,  the  principle  adopted ;  but  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
Dorset  boroughs  will  henceforward  be  able  to  quote  the  precedent 
of  the  Wimborne  election  when  they  clamour  for  the  privilege  of 
secret  voting.  Before  the  practice  of  electing  county  belle3 
becomes  universal,  there  are,  indeed,  several  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  dismissed  and  settled.  How  low  down  is  the  franchise 
to  be  extended?  Is  the  event  to  be  decided  by  the  free  and 
educated  opinion  of  a  middle-aged  minority,  or  are  we  to  descend 
to  the  degradation  of  a  hobbledehoy  suffrage?  If  so,  intelligence 
and  calm  judgment  will  be  for  ever  swamped.  Finally,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  clergy?  Are  curates  to  have  a  vote  in  respect 
of  a  reading-desk  tenure  ?  or  are  they  not  placed,  by  their  sensi¬ 
bility  and  their  softness  of  moral  character,  in  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  political  world  by  the  ladies  themselves  ?  All  this  is 
a  serious  difficulty,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  explicitly  decided 
by  the  accounts  of  the  Wimborne  election.  One  thing  seems  to  be 
clear,  that  the  Wimborne  electors,  whatever  their  capacity  or 
fitness,  came  early  and  quickly  to  the  poll.  Several  candidates, 
we  learn,  obtained  a  number  of  scattered  votes — a  fact  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  a  number  of 
elderly  lunatics  must  have  been  incautiously  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  and  have  voted  for  their  daughters  or  their  wives.  But 
all  the  important  running  was  made  by  two  ladies  alone.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day’s  voting  the  poll  was  closed,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  borough,  and  the  returning  officer  duly 
proclaimed  the  issue  of  the  proceedings.  We  might,  under  some 
circumstances,  have  felt  an  instinctive  delicacy  in  copying  the 
result  from  the  county  papers.  But  the  days  of  Pericles  are  gone. 
Women  no  longer  entertain  the  antiquated  opinion  that  the 
pleasantest  of  all  praises  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all,  either  for 
raise  or  blame ;  and  the  elected  of  Dorsetshire  deserve,  and  may 
onourably  wish,  to  be  known  over  Great  Britain. 

Declaration  of  the  Poll. 

Miss  Portman  -  -  -  -  81 

Miss  Garland  -  -  -  81 

A  double  return  on  so  important  an  occasion  was,  we  may  assume,  i 


as  perplexing  to  the  electors  as  it  was  aggravating  to  the  elected. 
It  was  impossible  to  allow  matters  to  rest  on  so  ridiculous  and 
absurd  a  footing.  In  one  of  his  earlier  speeches  about  the  Ballot, 
Mr.  Berkeley  defended  his  favourite  hobby  on  the  ground  that 
the  use  of  the  ballot  was  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  process 
observed  in  the  choice  of  the  Apostle  Matthias.  Drawing  lots 
and  vote  by  ballot,  before  Mr.  Berkeley’s  speech,  had  beerT  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  processes  of  a  distinct  nature ;  but  perhaps,  after 
all,  he  is  right  in  believing  that  they  are,  morally  speaking, 
substantially  the  same.  The  electors  of  Wimborne  may  there¬ 
fore  be  excused  if,  after  trying  the  ballot  and  finding  its  de¬ 
cision  ambiguous,  they  reverted  to  the  expedient  that  was  so 
successfully  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Apostle.  The  lot  fell  upon 
one  of  the  fair  rivals,  and  the  other  was  left  to  console  herself 
with  the  thought  that  chance,  and  not  man,  had  placed  her 
second  on  the  fist.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  observes  the  delighted 
correspondent  of  the  Dorset  county  paper,  that  both  ladies  bore 
the  infliction  with  becoming  grace  and  modesty,  and  were  loudly 
cheered  by  the  company.  The  sufferings  which  they  may  be 
politely  supposed  to  have  experienced  may  go  down  [in  the  list  of 
sacrifices  which  have  been  called  for  by  that  insatiate  monster,  the 
Wimborne  parish  organ.  Before  giving  his  free  and  independent 
vote,  each  of  the  electors  had  deposited  in  the  plate  the  sum  of  a 
shilling ;  and  the  blushes  of  the  Dorsetshire  ladies  may  thus  be 
considered  as  duly  paid  for  in  current  coin.  The  names  of  the 
defeated,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Dorset  Chronicle,  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  no  complete  class-list  has  been  published.  As  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  they  must  be  content  to  blush  unseen. 
But  it  will  always  be  a  glorious  recollection  to  them  to  have  run 
and  been  “  placed  ”  in  the  famous  year  of  the  first  institution  of 
the  Dorsetshire  Oaks. 

The  precedent  established  at  Wimborne,  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  ladies  of  Dorsetshire,  need  not  be  confined  to  that  excellent 
county,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  need  it  be  confined  to  bazaars. 
Feminine  sweepstakes  all  over  the  country  would  be  a  new  and 
amusing  sensation,  and  the  proceeds  might  or  might  not  be 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  charity.  Nature  has  given  horns  to  bulls 
and  hoofs  to  horses,  and  to  women  she  has  given  beauty ;  and  the 
thought  naturally  suggests  itself  to  a  candid  mind,  why  on  earth 
we  should  not  have  a  national  female  Derby  and  Venus  Stakes. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  the  thing,  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors  might  be  spent  upon  organs,  and  all 
objection  would  be  removed.  Even  the  Record  might  not  dis¬ 
approve  of  feminine  racing,  if  conducted  in  a  pious  spirit  and 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  a  Missionary  Society.  Baby-shows  and 
beauty-shows  are  not  so  different  in  principle,  and  both  insti¬ 
tutions,  for  anything  we  know,  may  already  have  been  adopted 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  should  like,  above  all 
things,  to  know  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  view  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  Venus 
Stakes,  if  accompanied  with  the  proper  preliminaries  of  prayer  and 
praise.  There  can  be  no  serious  reason  why  what  has  been  achieved 
with  such  success  in  the  causeof  the  Wimborne  organ mightnot  prove 
as  thorough  a  hit  on  behalf  of  his  celebrated  chapel.  A  thought¬ 
less  person  might  hastily  argue  that  such  an  institution  would 
pander  to  frivolity  and  vanity.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
thoroughly  worthless  criticism.  Possibly  it  might  flatter  the 
pride  of  one  young  woman  to  be  selected  as  the  belle  of  her 
neighbourhood  or  county,  but  the  damage  done  to  her  moral 
calibre  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  wholesome  dis¬ 
appointment  administered  to  the  other  ninety-nine  competitors. 
For  every  pretty  sinner  the  Church  would  thus  secure  the 
making  of  a  vast  majority  of  slightly  less  pretty  saints,  and 
the  great  cause  of  humility  would  benefit  rather  than  be  injured 
by  every  public  declaration  of  the  poll.  The  other  possible  ob¬ 
jection,  that  such  a  playful  competition  might  be  thought  un¬ 
graceful  or  unfeminine,  is  conclusively  answered  by  the  history 
of  its  origin.  In  the  first  place,  the  Dorsetshire  ladies  did  not 
mind  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  unfeminine  or  loud,  they  would 
naturally  have  been  the  first  to  object.  What  is  good  enough 
for  Dorsetshire  is  probably  good  enough  for  Devonshire,  or 
Surrey,  or  Kent ;  for  fine  womanly  feeling  is  common  to  all 
counties  alike.  In  the  second  place,  nothing  can  be  really 
wrong  that  is  done  at  a  bazaar,  or  in  the  service  of  an  organ. 
The  code  of  morality  that  governs  all  dealings  at  bazaars  is 
a  peculiar  and  a  noble  one.  The  tent  sanctifies  the  traffic. 
Flirtation  itself  is  a  means  of  doing  good,  and  many  a  miserly 
soul  has  been  brought  by  soft  feminine  wiles  to  purchase 
at  an  exorbitant  price  some  distracting  pen-wiper  or  pin¬ 
cushion  which  he  would  rather  be  without.  The  Church  of 
England  has  never  drawn  an  exact  line  beyond  which  her 
daughters  may  not  lawfully  go  at  a  bazaar.  There  are  probably 
some  lengths  that  would  be  considered  objectionable  by  the  most 
rigorous  of  the  Bishops,  but  these  are  doubtless  very  few.  Even 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  —  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive 
us  —  has  sanctioned  from  his  bench  the  opinion  that  every  bazaar 
is,  or  must  be,  in  its  very  essence,  a  sort  of  organized  charitable 
swindle.  If  so,  Venus  Stakes  at  a  bazaar  become  at  once  laudable, 
elegant,  and  even  feminine.  To  the  pure  and  refined  all  things 
are  refined,  and  charity  can  defy  the  censures  of  a  cold  and 
heartless  world.  Lady  Godiva  did  for  charity’s  sake  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  Dorsetshire  belles  have  done  ;  and  who  is  there  who 
dares  to  criticize  Lady  Godiva  ?  And  if,  after  all,  the  Wimborne 
ladies  find  the  outer  public  too  censorious,  they  can  always  fall 
back  upon  a  sure  and  sound  consolation.  Next  to  having  the 
approval  of  one’s  conscience,  the  great  thing  is  to  have  the  approval 
I  of  one’s  clergyman.  The  Wimborne  beauties  may  lawfully  say  to 
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themselves  that  what  they  have  done  and  suffered  has  been  done 
and  suffered  under  the  eye  of  their  pastor  and  his  curate,  and  may 
trust  humbly  that,  if  necessary,  they  would  have  dared  a  good 
deal  more  than  this  for  the  sake  of  repairing  their  beloved  parish 
organ. 


MEAT. 


r  EH  HE  present  state  of  the  London  market  for  butcher’s  meat 
-H-  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  old  national  amusement  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  on  the  top  of  a  well-greased  pole.  The  butchers,  who  preside 
over  the  games,  have  been  diverting  themselves  by  adding  to  the 
height  of  the  pole  and  laying  on  the  treacherous  unguent  more 
thickly.  The  British  public  are  the  climbers,  and  their  powers 
of  ascent  are  measured  by  their  purses.  On  inquiring  everywhere, 
from  Mayfair  to  Whitechapel,  we  find  a  “  unanimity  ”  in  prices 
charged  which  would  be  “wonderful”  save  for  the  obvious  in¬ 
terests  of  the  parties  principally  concerned  in  maintaining  them. 
The  present  year  will  deserve  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
the  trade  as  one  in  which  a  golden  opportunity  was  worked  to 
the  utmost,  and  in  this  annus  mirabilis  for  the  butchers  the  last 
three  weeks  will  probably  he  as  conspicuous  as  any.  Probably 
the  profits  they  are  now  making  will  deserve  to  he  compared  with 
those  realized  by  agriculturists  generally  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century.  In  order  to  substantiate  these  statements  we 
will  offer  a  brief  array  of  figures,  comparing  the  prices  per  stone  of 
8  lbs.,  “  sinking  the  offal,”  in  the  Metropolitan  market  with  those 
which  we  find  ruling  throughout  the  metropolis  wherever  blue 
aprons  are  worn  and  blue  flies  are  buzzing. 

The  Metropolitan  price-list  gives  us  the  following  prices  for 
Monday,  September  25  : — 


Beef,  3s.  to  5 s.  4 d.,  or  mean  price,  4s.  2d.  A 
Mutton,  3s.  8 d.  to  7 s.,  or  mean  price,  js.  4tf.  f 
Veal,  3s.  to  5 s.  2 d.,  or  mean  price,  4s.  id.  (T 
Pork,  3s.  to.  4s.  10 d.,  or  mean  price,  3s.  nd.J 


stone  of  S  lbs. 


"With  this,  reduced  to  price  per  lb.  in  the  first  of  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  columns,  we  proceed  to  compare  the  price  charged  per  lb. 
in  the  second : — 


Mean  cost  price  per  lb.  to  butcher  for  Price  charged  per  lb.  by  butcher. 


Beef,  6jd. 

g^d. 

Mutton,  8 d. 

10  hd. 

Veal,  6^d. 

9  Id. 

Pork,  6 d. 

9  d. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  same  list  for  Monday,  October  2, 
showed  a  fall  of  bd.  in  the  upper  limit  of  the  price  of  mutton, 
other  prices  bemg  unaltered ;  but  the  butchers’  prices  quoted 
were  contemporaneous,  and  the  fall  in  prime  mutton  since  does 
not  affect  them.  On  comparing  the  above,  then,  it  will  he  found 
that  the  profit  on  beef  is  50  per  cent,  and  something  over;  on 
mutton,  3 1  ‘25  per  cent.;  on  veal,  55  per  cent.;  and  on  pork, 
50  per  cent.  On  this  state  of  facts  it  is  superfluous  to  make  any 
comment.  We  ought  to  add  that  we  have  not  in  the  above  taken 
the  extreme  price  for  prime  joints,  which  would  raise  the  butcher’s 
charge  %d.  or  1  d.  per  lb.  more. 

Another  curious  branch  of  the  same  statistics  would  be 
to  compare  the  gradual  advance  in  the  Metropolitan  market 
price-list  since  a  recent  period  —  say  a  year  ago,  or  Christmas 
last — with  the  parallel  advance  in  butchers’  prices,  and  to  show- 
how  the  latter  runs  in  excess  of  the  former.  But  as  the  interest 
of  the  question  would  now  he  purely  historical,  and  the  figures 
numerous,  we  forbear  to  trouble  the  reader  with  them.  It  may 
suffice  to  say  generally  that  the  mean  cost  price  to  the  butcher  a 
year  ago  was,  according-  to  that  market  price-list,  actually  higher 
than  now,  at  the  same  time  that  the  price  he  asked  was  Lower  in 
all  the  foui-  kinds  of  meat,  enumerated,  save  in  mutton  ;  whilst  in 
mutton  the  mean  cost  price  has  been  raised  upon  the  butcher  since 
then  by  something  less  than  20  per  cent. 

We  should  at  the  same  time  he  prepared  to  suppose  that 
veteran  housekeepers  who  know  how  to  watch  for  an  opportunity, 
and  are  content  with  meat  of  a  secondary  quality,  may  probably 
obtain  their  legs  and  shoulders  at  from  1  d.  to  1  id.  per  pound  less 
than  the  prices  above  mentioned.  But  when  we  consider  the  wide 
London  area  over  which  the  prices  so  mentioned  prevail,  and  the 
very  large  margin  within  which  the  Metropolitan  market  price  of 
mutton  varies,  being  no  less  than  from  3s.  8 d.  to  js.  per  stone, 
there  seems  grave  reason  for  thinking  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  meat  bought  by  the  butchers  at  or  about  the  lower 
price  is  retailed  by  them  at  the  high  charge  which  we  have 
named.  This  is  just  what  the  licensed  victuallers  arc  doing  with 
French  and  German  wines — buying  claret  and  moselle  at  “  Glad- 
stonian”  cost  prices,  and  maintaining  the  old  fabulous  prices  for 
the  liquor  as  charged  in  the  bill.  With  this  valuable  precedent  ! 
to  guide  them,  and  fortified  by  the  fact  that  their  commodity  is  a 
household  necessary,  whereas  those  vintages  are  to  the  great  mass 
of  their  customers  an  object  of  occasional  indulgence,  the  butchers 
hold  their  own,  and  the  “  pole  ”  on  which  the  “  leg  of  mutton  ”  is 
hoisted  is  found  to  be  a  growing  plant. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  as  to  what 
our  graziers  and  cattle-masters  are  doing.  Their  operations  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  country,  and  only  appear  in  their  results  in 
the  Metropolitan  market  price-list.  We  shall  return  further  on 
to  this  part  of  the  question.  Meanwhile  we  remark  that  there 
seems  to  be,  owing  to  apprehensions  of  disease,  an  increasing 
disinclination  to  buy  store-stock.  And  this,  we  take  it,  is 
operating,  and  will  probably  for  some  time  longer  continue 
to  operate,  in  keeping  the  supply  of  prime  animals  for  the 


London  market  from  the  usual  rural  districts  extremely  short. 
Obviously,  the  grazing  districts  adjacent  to  the  metropolis  are 
the  only  source  of  supply  for  this  very  prime  quality.  Cattle 
or  sheep  coming  from  a  greater  distance  deteriorate  by  every 
league  they  traverse  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  scarce¬ 
ness  of  this  quality  practically  untouched.  Persons  engaged  in 
the  import  trade  will  perhaps  deny  that  this  applies  to  transit  by 
sea.  We  will  not  at  present  pronounce  any  opinion  on  this.. 
Probably  the  impulse  given  to  the  import  of  cattle  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  demand  in  London  is  causing  great  improvements  in  the 
vessels  used  and  the  general  practice  of  the  trade.  But  we  doubt 
whether  Continental  samples  will  generally  be  found  to  satisfy  tho 
fastidiousness  of  the  London  standard  for  prime  joints.  Tile  ex¬ 
travagant  price  of  mutton,  as  compared  with  beef,  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  mutton  is  not  suspected  of  the  disease,  while 
beef  and  veal  are.  This  throws  a  disproportionate  demand 
upon  the  mutton  market,  and  forces  up  the  price  to  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  figure.  Nor  can  pork  be  easily  made  to  divide  the 
strain  which  the  comparative  vacuum  of  beef  and  veal  causes. 
Beef  and  mutton  stand  in  this  country  on  a  vantage  ground  of 
consumption  which  is  not  shared  by  the  unclean  animal ;  and  the 
unusual  reign  of  heat  for  two  summers  consecutively  has  tended 
further  to  diminish  the  extent  to  which  its  flesh  might  naturally 
be  substituted  for  that  of  the  ox  or  the  sheep. 

The  amount  of  cattle  imported  has,  of  course,  gone  on  rising 
with  the  price  since  we  last  reconnoitred  the  market  returns,  on 
the  1 6th  September.  The  weekly  total  of  supply  then  quoted 
was  3 1,000  head,  whereas  that  for  last  Monday  was  42,200  head, 
of  which  35,650  were  sheep.  Cf  that  total,  28,544  came  from 
abroad,  against  17,505  imported  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  which  itself  had  exceeded  by  about  2,000  any  similarly 
corresponding  week  of  previous  years.  Again,  we  are  informed 
that  of  those  35,650  sheep  of  Monday  last,  19,360,  or  nearly  four 
in  every  seven,  came  from  Holland  and  Germany  alone.  Again,, 
out  of  6,550  head,  which  formed  the  total  supply  of  neat  cattle, 
4,820,  or  nearly  three  in  every  four,  were  from  foreign  sources.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  there  is  very  little  export  trade  to  set  against 
this  vast  influx  into  our  ports  which  ruling  prices  have  attracted. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  to  what  quarter  our  fat  stock  could  he  at¬ 
tracted,  iu  the  face  of  such  a  powerful  call  to  replenish  the  home 
market  as  those  prices  exhibit.  The  export  of  lean  cattle,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  it  ever  so  large,  would  but  remotely  affect  the 
question,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  sources  of  supply  for 
butchers’  meat  at  home.  We  ought  to  add  the  remark,  as  regards 
imports,  that  the  numbers  stated  as  imported  are  given  from  the 
Custom  House  official  return,  and  that  it  does  not  obviously 
follow  that  all  those  which  passed  the  Custom  House  found 
their  way  into  the  London  market.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to 
think  that  a  gradually  increasing  trade  is  being  done  in  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  stock  to  qualify  them  for  the  London  market 
by  a  few  months’  run  of  English  pastures.  But  the  apprehensions 
of  cattle-plague  as  a  consequence  of  dealing  in  all  bullocks  which 
have  passed  through  that  market  are  so  vivid  at  present  that  that 
branch  of  the  trade  is  probably  duller  just  now.  At  any  rate,  if 
foreign  cattle  come  over  and  are  absorbed  into  native  herds,  instead 
of  ending  their  career  at  once  at  Islington,  then  a  similar  propor¬ 
tion  of  what  appears  in  the  market  professedly  from  our  own  rural 
districts  should  be  set  down  to  a  foreign  source.  Viewed  with 
these  limitations,  we  should  think  it  likely  that  the  weekly 
amount  which  passes  the  Custom  House  approximates  very  closely 
to  that  which  recruits  the  weekly  supply  of  the  Metropolitan 
market. 

As  a  result  of  these  copious  importations,  we  find  that  mutton 
has  actually  fallen  4 d.  per  stone,  or  iff. 'per  lb.,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle-market,  while  beef  is  with  difficulty  maintained  at  its  higher 
quotations.  We  noticed,  on  September  16,  that  beef  had  already 
receded,  and  that  the  lower  qualities  of  mutton  also  had  even  then 
given  way  to  the  evt°nt  of  zd.  to  4 d .  per  stone,  being  \d.  to  \d. 
per  lb.  We  augured  that  the  tide  was  turning,  and  the  presage 
that  the  maximum  point  had  been  reached  is  now  confirmed. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  London  butchers  will 
hold  on  to  the  higher  retail  prices  with  desperate  tenacity.  They 
are  in  the  position  of  Alpine  mountaineers,  all  “tied  on  ”  together, 
and  clinging  like  grim  death  to  their  planted  alpen-stocks,  while 
gravitation  is,  alas !  against  them.  Yet  the  end  must  come,  and  the 
force  of  nature  must  have  its  way.  Meanwhile,  the  duration  of  the 
struggle  is  an  interesting  problem  to  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
where  the  prices  on  the  whole,  although  sufficiently  high,  more 
nearly  follow  a  natural  law.  There  is,  moreover,  a  lair  chance  of 
some  equinoctial  storms  coming  to  our  rescue  before  long,  and  de¬ 
stroying  one  channel  of  the  prevalent  contagion  now  generally 
recognised — the  swarms  of  Hies  which  waft  disease  upon  their 
wings,  and  which  have  enjoyed  this  year  a  long  lease  of  mis¬ 
chievous  vitality. 

As  regards  the  increased  consumption  of  meat,  it  has  no  doubt 
in  part  arisen  from  increased  wages  and  cheap  bread.  Let  us 
show  how  cheap  bread  tends  to  make  meat  dear.  The  cheaper 
bread  is,  the  less  a  prosperous  working-man’s  family  eats  of  it. 
This  arises  from  the  balance  of  wages  being  then  available  for 
butcher’s  meat,  the  consumption  of  which  tends  to  displace  part  of 
the  consumption  of  bread.  When  bread,  on  the  contrary,  is  dear, 
more  of  it  is  eaten,  because  little  or  no  margin  i3  left  for  anything 
else.  We  should  much  regret,  therefore,  to  see  this  stimulus  to 
the  price  of  meat  withdrawn.  But  we  ought  to  notice  that  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  Monday  week  contained  a  warning  article 
showing  reasons  why  the  price  of  bread  may  probably  have 
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touched  its  lowest  point,  and  pointing'  especially  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  wholly  cut  off  from  one  great  source  of  ordinary  supply — 
the  American  market ;  the  price  of  wheat  there,  without  calcu¬ 
lating  freight  or  duty,  being  actually  above  our  own. 

As  regards  the  transactions  in  English  and  Scotch  country 
markets,  the  general  feature  is  that  trade  in  beasts  is  dull,  and  in 
sheep  is  brisk.  The  numerous  fairs  which  take  place  towards  the 
end  of  September  have  brought  out  this  fact  in  unusual  pro¬ 
minence.  In  several  an  utter  absence  of  homed  cattle  is  reported. 
In  Berkshire,  which  has  been  visited  by  the  cattle  plague,  farmers 
suspend  their  operations  for  fattening  purposes  until  they  see  some 
check  to  its  ravages,  or  some  remedy  devised  which  may  reduce 
them  within  control.  In  Oxfordshire,  which  has  hitherto  been 
spared,  the  beast  market  is  equally  thin,  although  no  scarcity  of 
animals  is  reported  or  suspected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  country 
seems  to  be  keeping  a  strict  quarantine.  Local  butchers  go  round 
to  the  various  homesteads  of  their  district,  and  buy  up  there  such 
beasts  as  are  fit  for  slaughter,  and  few  others  change  hands.  The 
same  absence  of  the  ox  is  reported  at  Blairgowrie ;  at  Carlisle  the 
supply  was  small,  as  compared  with  last  year’s ;  at  Bridgnorth  the 
show  was  scanty.  At  a  few  remote  places,  on  the  contrary,  as 
Barnstaple  and  St.  Columb,  the  supply  of  horned  stock  was  large ; 
but  these  are  obviously  trivial  exceptions.  Mutton,  however,  is 
driving  a  roaring  trade  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  no  wonder.  At 
Penrith  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  1,260,  against 
6  bullocks  and  3  calves.  At  Carlisle  the  show  of  lambs  was 
14,000,  exceeding  by  at  least  5,000  head  the  corresponding 
market  of  last  year.  “  Most  of  the  lots,”  we  read,  “  were  made 
up  of  small  and  inferior  animals,  but  nearly  as  much  was  paid  for 
them  as  for  the  tops.”  At  Lewes,  a  great  Southdown  market, 
there  were  but  1 7,000  on  show,  as  against  the  average  of  28,000  ; 
and  the  advances  on  last  year’s  prices  ranged  from  6s.  to  10s.  per 
head.  This  looks  as  if  the  Southdowns  were  getting  temporarily 
“  cleaned  out  ”  by  the  fancy  prices  of  the  London  market. 
Possibly  the  ovine  small-pox  of  last  season  may  have  further 
tended  to  shorten  the  supply  from  that  quarter. 

In  Ireland  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  most*healthy  activity  both 
in  beasts  and  sheep  is  said  to  prevail,  while  the  prices  realized  may 
be  quoted  as  the  best  current  antidote  to  Fenianism.  Prices  range 
from  30s.  to  35s.  over  those  of  last  year  for  bullocks  at  Banagher. 
Cattle  at  Strokestown,  which  would  have  fetched  I  3/.  in  June  last, 
were  fetching  16/.  ten  days  ago.  Sheep  are  quoted  at  8 id.,  and  in 
one  instance,  at  Dunleer,  even  at  gd.  per  lb.  English  buyers  were 
said  to  be  present  in  large  numbers,  and.  the  demand  for  every  article 
of  stock  was  of  the  most  lively  character.  Butter  is  said  to  fetch 
it\.d.  and  even  i6<7.  per  lb.  retail,  and  dairy  cattle  are  of  course  in 
proportion.  Bacon  is  from  5 s.  to  io.s.  per  cwt.  dearer  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  cheap,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  human 
life.  We  commend  these  figures  to  the  notice  of  all  speakers  in  the 
next  Irish  debate,  by  which  time  a  dyspepsia  of  plenty  will  probably 
be  the  only  tangible  grievance  left.  Amalthsea’s  horn  is  open,  and 
Pandora’s  box  is  shut.  Our  “difficulty”  of  meat  supply  is  Ireland’s 
“  opportunity',”  and  no  one  would  grudge  her  improving  it  in 
this  sense  to  the  utmost.  Meanwhile,  the  general  consumer  in 
London  will  keep  his  ey'es  greedily  open  upon  Germany  and 
Holland,  convinced  that,  so  far  from  having  been  the  fans  et  oric/o 
of  our  cattle  malady,  those  countries  have  probably  furnished  the 
only  resource  by  availing  ourselves  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
mitigate  the  pinch  of  need. 


IRISH  TENANT-RIGHT. 

T  was  stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sat  last  Session  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  de¬ 
plorable,  and  that  “  that  condition  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
tenant  of  land  in  Ireland  not  having  protection  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  created  by  him  in  the  soil.”  It  is  satisfactory'  to  perceive, 
amid  loud  clamour  and  ceaseless  contradiction,  that  truth  has 
made  some  progress  even  in  the  discussion  of  what  is  called 
tenant-right.  Whatever  Irishmen  may  say  at  home,  they  do  not 
venture  to  say  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  tenant  has  a  right  to  displace  the  landlord  in  the  ownership  of 
the  soil.  It.  is  felt  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  open  to  two 
objections.  First,  it  would  violate  the  right  of  property ;  and, 
.secondly,  it  would  only'  substitute  for  one  race  of  proprietors 
■another  who  would  not  be  likely  to  contribute  more  than  the 
present  race  to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  country,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  considerably'  less.  If  tenants  cannot  claim  to  become 
owners,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  bulk  of  them,  being  tenants-at- 
will,  might  receive  leases.  A  demand  for  “fixity  of  tenure”  might, 
without  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  language,  be  explained 
to  mean  a  demand  for  leases ;  and  this  is  a  demand  which  English 
renders  would  be  disposed  to  consider  reasonable.  But  competent 
Irish  witnesses  told  the  Committee  that  leases  were  by'  no  means 
universally  desirable  for  the  public  good,  and  that  to  a  very  great 
extent  tenants  did  not  wish  to  have  them.  Another  explanation 
of  the  right  of  Irish  tenants  is  that  it  means  the  right  to  be  com¬ 
pensated,  on  giving  up  possession,  for  unexhausted  improvements 
of  the  land.  When  the  Irishman’s  complaint  is  stated  in  this 
form,  it  is  seen  that  he  has  a  real  grievance,  and  the  agitator’s  usual 
art  is  shown  in  mixing  it  up  in  discussion  with  other  grievances 
which  are  imaginary  or  irremediable  by  law.  A  good  example  of 
how  the  war  of  words  is  carried  on  by'  Irishmen  will  be  found  in 
a  case  of  eviction  which  was  mentioned  before  the  Committee  as 
having  occurred  iu  the  county  of  Cork.  A  long  lease  had  been 


granted  to  what  is  called  a  middleman,  who,  by  underletting,  had 
created  a  colony  on  the  estate.  A  sale  by  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  transferred  the  property  to  a  new  owner,  who,  being  full  of 
the  most  modern  ideas  of  what  is  called  improvement,  proceeded 
on  the  1st  of  May'  last,  when  the  middleman’s  lease  expired, 
to  unroof  the  cottages  which  had  been  built  upon  the  estate, 
and  turn  the  inhabitants  adrift.  It  will  be  admitted  by  English 
readers  that  this  was  a  senseless  and  cruel  act,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  landlord  may  be  denounced  with  their  entire  svm- 
pathy.  But  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  such  a  landlord  does  not  care  for 
denunciation,  and  that  legislation  cannot  reach  him.  The  Irish 
agitators  assume  that  Parliament  can  deal  with  such  cases,  and 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  deal  with  them,  but  they  fail  to  indicate 
any  practicable  plan.  In  addresses  to  Irish  audiences,  these  Cork 
evictions  were  doubtless  treated  as  violations  of  the  right  of  the 
tenants  to  continue  occupying  the  soil  as  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  had  done  before  them  ;  but  in  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  the  complaint  dwindles  down  to  this, 
that  the  tenants  were  not  compensated  for  the  improvements  they 
had  made  upon  the  land  from  which  they  were  evicted.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  removing,  if  possible,  the  last-named  grievance  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  because  the  agitators  would  then  be  compelled  to 
own,  whenever  they  could  be  got  into  a  room  and  strictly  ques¬ 
tioned,  that  Parliament  could  do  no  more  for  them,  unless  it  could 
alter  by  legislation  the  character  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  subject  of  Irish  tenant-right, 
having  so  much  real  and  so  much  more  imaginary  import¬ 
ance,  should  be  constantly  under  discussion  both  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  before  Committees.  If  it  should  ultimately  turn  out 
that  very  little  can  be  done  by  legislation,  it  will  be  something  to 
have  rendered  that  conclusion  indisputable  by  a  series  of  debates 
and  reports,  and  well-considered  but  abortive  statutes.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  been 
enhanced  by  unskilful  treatment ;  for  surely  nothing  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  less  likely  to  prove  useful  than  Mr.  Cardwell’s  Act  of 
i860,  which,  admitting  the  principle  that  the  tenant  on  ejection 
is  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements,  provides  that  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  paid  to  him  by  means  of  an  annuity.  The 
ejected  tenant  in  many  cases  emigrates  to  America,  and,  wanting 
money  for  his  passage,  he  would  naturally  sell  his  annuity 
for  half  its  value  to  some  small  capitalist,  who  would  make 
a  profit  on  the  transaction.  In  accordance  with  general  and 
apparently  reasonable  expectation,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  apply  this  Act  in  any  single  instance.  The  Committee  of 
last  Session  arrived  at  the  -wise  conclusion  that  the  payment 
of  a  lump  sum  of  money  should  be  substituted  for  the  annuity 
provided  by  the  Act,  and  thus,  with  enormous  difficulty  and 
by  the  expenditure  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  talk,  .  some 
small  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
tenant-right  question.  The  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1 860,  which  is  that  compensation  to  tenants 
should  only  be  secured  upon  improvements  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  landlord.  This  principle  will  appear  incontestable  to 
English  minds,  and  even  Irish  minds  do  not  find  so  much 
difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  .principle  as  in  settling  how 
it  is  to  be  applied.  It  might  he  thought  an  obvious  course,  if  the 
landlord’s  consent  is  required  to  improvements,  that  the  tenant 
should  give  him  notice  of  what  he  proposes  to  do ;  but  if  the 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  agreed  in  anything,  it  was  in  the 
inexpediency  of  requiring  such  a  notice.  “  The  tenant  will  be 
afraid  to  give  it.”  Thus  speak  witnesses  who  really  seem — at 
least  when  they  come  before  Parliamentary  Committees — to  be 
guided  by  the  rules  of  law  and  common  sense,  and  who  certainly 
know  Ireland  well.  Even  those  persons  who  consider  that  the 
landlord’s  consent  ought,  in  clear  cases  of  expediency,  to  he  enforced 
by  the  decision  of  a  court  or  arbitrator,  must  necessarily  assume 
that  the  landlord  shall  have  notice;  but  they  would  on  no 
account  require  that  the  tenant  shall  give  notice.  They  suggest 
that,  if  a  landlord  does  his  duty,  he  will  know  what  is  going  on  upon 
his  estate,  and  so  notice  to  him  will  not  be  required.  It  is  obvious 
to  remark  that,  if  landlords  did  their  duty,  complaints  which 
Parliament  has  little  power  to  remedy  would  not  be  heard ;  and 
further,  that  whether  the  landlord  finds  out  by  notice  to  him  or 
by  his  own  observation  what  the  tenant  is  about  to  do,  the  tenanf 
would  equally  incur  the  consequences  of  having  displeased  his 
landlord.  But  all  the  Irish  authorities  tell  us  that  it  would  never 
do  to  require  the  tenant  to  give  this  notice,  and  it  may  be  well 
supposed  that  they  know  more  about  their  own  country  than 
we  do. 

A  reader  of  this  Report  will  probably  be  disposed  to  apply 
to  Ireland  the  words  in  which  a  celebrated  traveller  in  America 
described  his  impression  of  that  country  —  namely,  “  that  its 
people  are  a  very  rum  lot,  and  go  on  in  a  very  rum  way.” 
The  hasty  application  of  English  ideas  to  Irish  subjects  has 
probably  produced  many  mistakes  similar  to  that  of  securing  to 
the  tenant,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  improvements,  an 
annuity  instead  of  a  lump  sum.  But  perhaps  an  English  reader 
of  the  Report  might  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  to  this  extent  —  that  the  sad  condition  of  Ireland  results 
mainly  from  defects  in  the  character  both  of  landlords  and  of 
tenants,  which  legislation  can  do  very  little  to  correct;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  faults  of  landlords  are  less  excusable  than  those 
of  tenants,  because  they  have  better  opportunities  of  instruction 
and  enlightenment.  Witnesses  propounded  to  the  Committee 
plans  which,  on  discussion,  neither  their  authors  nor  anybody  else 
seemed  thoroughly  to  believe  in ;  and,  after  all,  they  suffered  it  to 
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appear  that  what  the  ordinary  Irishman  really  wants  is  to  be 
tenant-at-will  under  a  good  landlord.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  make  landlords  good  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  not  even 
easy  to  contrive  statutory  remedies  for  grievances  which  tenants 
have  undoubtedly  sustained  through  the  predominance  of  land¬ 
lord  influence  in  making  and  expounding  law.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  Ireland  is  the  tenant-right  existing  in 
Ulster,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tenant-right 
demanded  for  the  other  provinces.  An  outgoing  tenant-at- 
will  in  Ulster  usually  sells  his  interest,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  to  a  successor.  The  custom  is  general,  and  the 
prices  paid  are  often  very  large.  But  this  custom  is  not  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  Irish  Courts,  either  of  law  or  equity ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  with  reason,  that  if  a  similar  custom  prevailed  to 
the  same  extent  in  England  the  Courts  would  recognise  it.  This 
tenant-right  of  Ulster  may  be  compared  to  the  goodwill  of  a 
business;  whereas  the  tenant-right  which  is  claimed  for  the  other 
provinces  of  Ireland  is,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  a  right  in  an 
outgoing  tenant  to  be  compensated  for  improvements.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  grievance-mongers  have  in  their  minds  an  indistinct 
notion  that  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster  ought  to  exist  elsewhere  ; 
but  as  it  is  admitted  that  this  tenant-right  has  grown  up  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  and  depends  upon  mutual  good  feeling  between  the 
classes  of  proprietors  and  cultivators,  even  an  Irish  agitator  would 
hardly  venture  to  assert  that  it  could  be  created  suddenly,  and 
where  this  good  feeling  does  not  exist.  We  often  hear,  in  trials 
which  occur  in  England  between  landlord  and  tenant,  of  what  is 
called  “  the  custom  of  the  country,”  by  which  an  outgoing  tenant 
gets  some  portion  of  the  compensation  which  is  claimed  for  him 
in  Ireland.  If  we  ask  why  a  similar  custom  has  not  found  place 
in  Ireland,  the  answer  appears  to  be  that  the  Courts  of  law  have 
leaned  to  the  landowner’s  rather  than  the  tenant’s  side. 

It  will  appear  from  this,  and  other  indications,  that  Irish  tenants 
may  well  have  grievances,  although  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  provide  for  them  a  legislative  remedy.  The  Act  of  1 860  on 
the  Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  in  Ireland  has  produced, 
as  regards  its  principal  object,  no  result  whatever ;  and  if 
that  Act  should  be  amended,  it  is  probable  that  the  result  will 
still  be  inconsiderable.  But  the  discussions  which  accompany 
these  abortive  attempts  at  legislation  are  useful  for  clearing  the 
minds  of  men  and  for  exposing  delusions  and  exploding  fallacies. 
Among  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Billon, 
who  took  part  in  getting  up  the  National  Association,  and  who 
does  not  decline  the  title  of  “  one  of  the  leading  agitators  on  this 
most  important  question.”  Some  members  of  the  Association 
have  at  times  talked  of  knocking  down  the  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture  and  doing  away  with  the  law  of  entail.  But  when  Mr. 
Billon  was  asked,  before  the  Committee,  “  whether  he  would  be 
satisfied  that  the  tenant  should  receive  full  compensation  for  ex¬ 
penditure  on  improvements  on  the  land,”  he  answered,  “  I  do 
not  see  what  more  the  Legislature  can  do  with  regard  to 
this  Act  of  Parliament.”  It  is  probable  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  not  very  intelligible  answer  was  intended  as 
a  reservation  of  Mr.  Billon’s  right  to  abolish  primogeniture  and 
entail,  or  at  least  to  talk  about  abolishing  them,  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  so  doing  should  be  more  favourable.  It  must  be  owned 
that  before  this  Committee  there  was,  in  the  roaring  of  certain 
lions,  a  good  deal  of  the  sucking  dove.  Mr.  Billon,  in  contrasting 
Ireland  with  England,  had  said  that  there  could  not  be  the  same 
harmony  of  feeling  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  occupier, 
because  in  Ireland  “  very  recent  and  very  extensive  confiscations 
had  been  made.”  Being  cross-examined  on  this  subject,  he  was 
driven,  after  some  fencing,  to  a  result  which  is  drily  stated,  in  the 
Analysis  of  Evidence  annexed  to  the  Report,  in  the  words,  “  He 
refers  to  the  year  1688.”  An  agitator  naturally  feels  rather 
limp  after  being  subjected  to  such  a  process.  If  this  Report  shows 
that  little  can  be  done  by  legislation,  it  also  shows  that  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  by  that  spirit  of  anxious  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  the  class  of  tenants  of  which  the  attempts  at  legislation  are  only 
one  of  many  instances.  If  Parliamentary  Committees  can  do  little 
else,  it  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory  that  they  can  damage  the 
agitator’s  trade. 


EEVIEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TWO  SAVOYARD  PRINCESSES.* 

AN  Introduction  on  the  relations  between  France  and  Savoy 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  pen  of  M. 
L60  Joubert,  ushers  in  the  letters  of  the  two  daughters  of  Victor- 
Amadeus,  the  first  Prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  who  rose  to 
undoubted  royal  rank.  To  the  shadowy  Kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and 
Jerusalem  he  added  the  real  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  nearer,  though  less  valuable,  possession  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  The  point  of  time  to  which  the  letters  belong  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one  both  in  the  history  of  Italy  and  in  the  general  history 
of  Europe,  and  one  of  their  authors,  Mary  Louisa,  the  wife 
of  Philip  the  Fifth,  is  realty  an  historical  person.  At  this  distance 
of  time  we  are  perhaps  inclined  to  dwell  most  on  the  field 
which  was  then  of  narrower  interest.  The  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  seems  to  concern  us  less  than  the  reign  of  Yictor- 
Amadeus  in  Piedmont.  The  great  object  of  the  coalition  failed. 


*  Correspondance  incdite  de  la  Ducliessc  de  Eourgognc  ec  de  la  Heine 
d’Espagne, pditcs-JUles  de  Louis  XIV.  Publice  par  Madame  la  Comtesse 
della  Rocca.  Paris:  Michel  Le'vy  Ertres.  1865. 


Spain  was  not  compelled  to  receive,  in  the  name  of  real  or  supposed 
European  interests,  a  King  whom  only  one  province  of  Spain 
wished  for.  But  the  secondary,  though  very  important,  object  of 
depriving  Spain  of  all  her  outlying  European  possessions  was 
thoroughly  carried  out.  And  this  was  so  done  as  to  sow  the 
seed  of  most  of  the  later  events  of  Italian  history,  and  of  all 
the  hopes,  fears,  and  difficulties  of  modern  Italian  politics. 
The  State  which  was  at  last  to  grow  into  Italy,  after  running 
fearful  risks,  came  at  last  out  of  the  struggle  greatly  aggran¬ 
dized.  The  Buke  of  Savoy  not  only  received  the  crown  of 
his  island  kingdom,  but  received  what  was  really  a  more  im¬ 
portant  extension  of  his  Continental  dominions.  M.  Leo  Joubert, 
however,  tells  us  that  these  advantages,  important  as  they  were, 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  the  .Aus¬ 
trians  into  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  is  hard  to  weigh  future  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  arrangements 
which  thus  extended  the  Italian  power  of  Savoy  and  established 
the  Italian  power  of  Austria  have  had  effects  which  are  far 
more  evident  and  important  now  than  they  wero  then.  At  the 
time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy 
gained  by  their  transfer  either  to  Austria  or  to  Savoy.  As  Lord 
Macaulay  says,  they  would  have  lost  nothing  if  they  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Grand  Turk.  Either  Austria  or  Savoy, 
with  all  the  faults  of  either,  was  at  any  rate  better  than 
Spain.  In  those  days  the  notion  of  Italian  unity  and  nationality 
had  not  begun,  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  differed  nothing  in  appearance  from  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  any  other  princely  house.  Still  in  Victor- Amadeus  we 
see  the  remote  founder  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Italy;  in  the 
arrangements  which  divided  the  Milanese — in  very  unequal  por¬ 
tions — between  him  and  Austria  we  see  the  introduction  both  of 
the  bane  and  of  the  antidote.  The  enemy  is  admitted  within  the 
fold,  but  the  deliverer  receives  the  first  instalments  of  that  strength 
which  was  one  day  to  drive  him  out. 

It  seems  an  abuse  of  words  to  speak  of  any  one  doing  wrong 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
bringing  such  a  charge  against  Victor- Amadeus.  Louis  had  indeed 
bitterly  wronged  him.  He  had  done  him  the  cruelest  of  all 
wrongs  by  forcing  him  to  become  a  partaker  of  his  crimes.  Victor- 
Amadeus  was  compelled  to  admit  French  troops  into  his  dominions 
to  exterminate  his  own  peaceable  Protestant  subjects.  Presently,  in 
1690,  he  was  required  to  admit  a  French  garrison  into  his  capital. 
Then  he  joined  the  coalition  against  Louis,  but  presently,  on  obtain¬ 
ing  his  own  terms,  he  changed  sides,  and  thereby  greatly  helped 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  war  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
Victor- Amadeus  was  fighting,  not  for  European  objects,  but  for  his 
own  ends.  His  house  had  long  before  begun  that  series  of  cessions 
on  one  side  of  the  Alps  and  of  acquisitions  on  the  other  which 
has  gone  on  to  our  own  day.  Valid  had  long  been  lost ;  Bresse 
and  Bugey  had  been  exchanged  for  Saluzzo.  The  time  seemed 
come  for  a  further  step ;  Victor-Amadeus  was  ready,  for  further 
Italian  extension,  to  surrender  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  Bur¬ 
gundian  possessions  of  his  house : — 

II  dtait  convenu  que  dans  le  cas  ou  la  guerre  se  prolongerait,  le  roi  de 
France  aiderait  le  due  h  conque’rir  le  Milanais  et  reeevrait  la  Savoie  en 
e'cliange.  On  remarquera,  si  l’on  veut,  que  ce  traite,  signe  en  1 696,  n’a  ete 
execute  qu’en  i860. 

This  grand  scheme,  however,  had  to  wait,  as  M.  Joubert  says, 
for  some  generations  for  its  execution.  But  Louis  surrendered, 
in  exchange  for  Victor-Amadeus’  defection,  the  fortresses  which 
he  held  beyond  the  Alps,  and  which  were  a  standing  menace 
to  Piedmontese  independence.  As  usual  in  such  bargains,  a 
daughter  had  to  be  sacrificed.  Mary  Adelaide,  the  elder  of  our 
two  correspondents,  was  married  to  Louis’  grandson,  the  Buke  of 
Burgundy.  I11  1701  her  younger  sister,  Mary  Louisa,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Louis’  other  grandson,  Philip,  now  King  of  Spain.  I11  the 
War  of  the  Succession  Victor-Amadeus  again  played  the  same 
treacherous  part  as  in  the  former  war ;  the  direction  alone  of  his 
treachery  was  changed.  In  the  former  war  he  betrayed  the  allies  to 
Louis.  In  this  war  he  betrayed  Louis  to  the  allies.  But  in  both 
cases  he  gained  all  that  he  fought  for  —  a  further  accession  of 
territory.  Philip,  or  more  truly  Louis,  refused  him  the  Milanese 
as  the  price  of  his  alliance  ;  by  joining  the  allies  he  gained  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  some  other  districts,  Milanese  and  French,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  short-lived  Sicilian  royalty.  We  rejoice  in  the  remote 
results  of  Victor-Amadeus’  policy,  but  we  have  so  little  respect  for 
the  man  himself  that  we  hardly  lament  when,  after  his  abdication, 
he  was  imprisoned  by  his  unnatural  son. 

Of  his  two  daughters,  Mary  Adelaide,  the  favourite  grandchild 
of  Louis,  is  a  standing  favourite  with  French  writers.  Her  letters, 
however,  are  of  little  historical  importance.  Those  of  her  sister 
are  of  a  very  different  sort.  The  wife  of  Philip,  mere  girl  as 
she  was,  sometimes  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man  in  his 
court  and  council.  His  devoted  attachment  to  her,  young,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  spirited  as  she  was,  is  in  no  way  wonderful ;  but  what 
can  account  for  the  passionate  love  which  she  expresses  for  him  ? 
Yet,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  letters,  her  devotion  to  him 
was  thoroughly  genuine.  At  any  rate,  while  her  sister  was  the 
mere  ornament  of  a  court,  Mary  Louisa  had  as  real  a  share  in  the 
government  of  a  kingdom  as  Louis  would  allow  any  one  but  him¬ 
self  to  have  in  the  realm  which  was  assigned  to  his  grandson.  The 
dependence  in  which  Louis  kept  Philip  is  something  absolutely 
ludicrous,  and  makes  us  almost  wonder  why  the  Spaniards 
preferred  the  French  to  the  Austrian  candidate.  Mere  dis¬ 
tance  would  have  hindered  an  Emperor  from  playiDg  tutor 
to  a  lesident  King  of  Spain,  though  his  own  son,  in  the 
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way  that  Louis  played  tutor  to  Philip.  Thus  far  na¬ 
tional  independence  would  have  seemed  safer  under  Charles 
than  under  Philip.  But  Philip  was  nominated  by  their  own 
deceased  King;  the  claim  of  Charles  was  a  mere  device  of  poli¬ 
ticians  in  other  lands.  And,  setting  aside  treaties  and  renuncia¬ 
tions,  Philip’s  hereditary  claim  was  far  stronger  than  that  of 
Charles.  And  a  direct  hereditary  claim  is  something  much  more 
easily  understood  by  the  bulk  of  a  nation  than  treaties,  renuncia¬ 
tions,  and  the  general  interests  of  Europe. 

The  letters  of  Mary  Louisa,  written  at  a  time  when  she  was  at 
least  as  much  King  of  Spain  as  her  husband,  and  when,  as  King 
of  Spain,  she  was  at  war  with  her  own  father,  possess  a  real 
historic  value,  while  the  interest  of  the  letters  of  Mary  Adelaide 
can  hardly  extend  beyond  ladies  and  courtiers.  Both  sisters 
write  to  their  grandmother,  Madame  Royale,  as  she  is  called, 
the  daughter  of  Charles-Amadeus  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
and  widow  of  Charles-Emmanuel  the  Second,  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Her  marriage  with  the  Duke  was  a  somewhat  romantic  one,  aud 
she  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  husband’s  affection  aud  conlidence, 
ersonal  and  political,  through  life.  A  harsh  mother  to  her  son 
Tctor- Amadeus,  on  whose  behalf  she  acted  as  Regent,  she  appears, 
according  to  a  not  uncommon  rule,  in  quite  another  character  to¬ 
wards  the  next  generation,  as  the  object  of  most  unreserved 
affection  on  the  part  of  her  granddaughters.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  this  correspondence  when 
Spain  and  Savoy  were  at  open  war,  but  she  seems  to  have  con¬ 
trived  neither  to  forsake  her  own  family,  nor  yet  in  any  way  to 
forget  her  duty  to  her  new  country.  She  goes  on  with  her 
letters  to  her  grandmother,  but  they  have  to  pass  through 
France,  and,  with  a  feeling  thoroughly  creditable  to  their  writer, 
instead  of  the  warlike  and  political  matters  with  which  they  had 
before  abounded,  she  chiefly  confines  herself  to  personal  and  domestic 
matters.  Of  course  her  famous  Camarera  Mayor,  the  Princess 
Orsini,  Duchess  of  Bracciano,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  her,  fills 
a  prominent  place  in  the  correspondence.  As  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
to  be  first  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  was  “  no  insignificant  post  in 
the  household  of  a  very  young  wife  and  a  very  uxorious  husband.” 
Indeed  the  place  of  Camarera  Mayor  was  in  any  case  something 
greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  the 
Princess  Orsini  was  one  to  make  the  most  of  any  place.  The  Great 
King  himself  had  sometimes  to  bend  to  her. 

The  early  letters  are,  naturally,  thoroughly  girlish — she  was  but 
thirteen  when  she  came  into  Spain,  though,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
“  already  a  woman  in  person  and  mind.”  Her  main  talk  to  her 
grandmother  is  about  her  intense  delight  in  her  husband.  “Le  roi  est 
tous  les  jours  plus  aimable  et  plus  charmant;  il  est  vrai  qu’il  est 
presque  toujours  avec  moi,  ce  qui  me  comble  de  joie.”  Presently 
she  is  sounded  by  her  grandmother  as  to  her  father’s  chance  of 
getting  the  Milanese  from  Philip,  or  rather  from  Louis,  and  she 
answers  like  an  old  diplomatist : — 

Pour  reponse  h  la  confiance  que  vous  voulez  que  je  vous  fasse,  jc  vous 
dirai  que  vous  me  l'avez  dejit  demande  une  fois,  et  j’y  repondis.  liepuis  ee 
temps-la  je  n’ai  rien  de  nouveau  a  vous  mandcr.  Je  ne  crois  pas,  ma  cherc 
grand’maman,  que  Ton  pense  a  faire  quelque  changement  dans  1’Ktat  de 
Milan  ;  et  puis,  quand  cela  fut,  je  ne  mele  pas  de  ces  sortes  de  choses-lii. 

Yet,  though  she  did  not  meddle  with  such  matters,  she  was 
thought  capable  of  being  left  as  Regent  when  Philip  went  into 
Italy,  and,  as  Regent,  of  holding  an  Assembly  of  the  States  of 
Aragon.  The  novelty  of  the  States  of  Aragon  being  held  by  any  one 
but  the  King  did  not  please  at  first,  but  the  young  Queen  charmed 
everybody  and  drew  forth  a  liberal  money-bill.  Presently  she 
goes  to  Madrid  and  thus  describes  her  impressions : — 

Je  vous  dirai  que  j’ai  trouve  la  ville  et  aussi  mon  palais  liien  plus  beaux 
que  je  ne  me  l’imaginais  ;  mais  la  puanteur  est  si  grande  que  cela  gate  tort 
la  beaute  de  tout.  Je  m’en  vais  embellir  un  peu  mon  palais,  c’est-a-dire 
dans  les  choses  qu'on  pourra  faire  sans  grande  depense  ;  car  dans  ces  temps 
ici  il  faut  penser  ii  I’eeonomie,  comme  vous  savez,  ma  cliere  grand’maman. 

Presently  she  compares  her  own  marriage  with  her  sister’s,  who 
was  less  satisfied  with  her  Duke,  thoroughly  worthy  man  as  he 
was,  than  she  herself  was  with  her  King : — 

Vraiment,  ma  chere  grand’maman,  je  sais  bien  que  tous  les  mariages  ne 
sont  pas  si  heureux  que  le  mien,  et  je  reconnais  ljien  mon  bonheur  en  cela. 
Je  desirerais  bien  que  ma  socur  aimat  M.  le  due  de  Bourgogne  la  moitie 
seulement  de  ce  que  j’aime  le  roi,  car  ce  serait  encore  beaucoup.  Je  ne 
puis  pas  m’empeclier  de  vous  dire  que  si  elle  ne  le  fait  pas,  je  ne  la  peux 
pas  louer,  car  elle  serait  une  ingrate  de  ne  pas  repondre  a  toutes  le3 
marques  d’amitie  que  il.  le  due  de  Bourgogne  lui  donue  ;  mais  je  ne  doute 
pas  qu’elle  le  fasse. 

After  a  while  Philip  comes  home,  and  delight  at  being  released 
from  her  political  labours,  so  strange  for  a  young  girl,  is  mingled 
with  delight  at  seeing  her  husband  again : — 

Mon  plaisir  de  revoir  le  roi  a  e'te  inexprimable,  et  je  l’ai  trouve  fort 
cliarmant  et  fort  aimable,  comme  il  e'tait  ii  Barcelone ;  mais  la  difference 
qu’il  y  a,  e’est  qu’il  cette  heure  e’est  un  bien  plus  grand  roi,  puisqu’il  a 
battu  ses  euuemis  et  qu'il  a  acquis  tant  de  gloire,  ce  qu’il  n’avait  pas  dans  ce 
temps-la. 

Yet  this  loving  girl  did  not  lack  spirit,  nor  boldness  to  show  her 
spirit  in  what  to  her  seemed  the  highest  of  all  quarters.  With 
the  letter  which  we  have  just  quoted  begin  the  long  quarrels  of 
the  Cardinals  Porto-Cassero  and  D’Estrees  and  the  Princess  Orsini. 
D’Estrdes,  the  French  ambassador,  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Spanish 
despacho  or  Cabinet  Council,  writes  off  to  his  master  to  complain 
of  the  King  and  Queen  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  Louis's  subjects, 
or  rather  his  naughty  children.  Philip  answers  very  humbly  : — 

“  J’avoue  que  j’ai  etc  au  desespoir,”  repondait  l’hilippe  ii  sou  grand-perc, 
“  et  que  je  ne  me  sens  pas  capable  de  pardonner  au  cardinal  d’Estrees  ce  qu’il 
faut  cruire  qu'il  a  suppose  a  N  otre  Majeste,  pour  la  prevenir  de  telle  manihre 
que  vous  aj  ez  plus  de  conliauce  eu  lui  qu’en  moi.” 


Mary  Louisa  writes  to  Louis  with  thorough  frankness  and  bold¬ 
ness,  yet  even  she  does  not  write  as  a  Queen  of  Spain  to  a  King 
of  France.  Louis  is  in  Iter  eyes  the  demigod  grandfather,  who 
needs  to  have  the  truth  set  before  him,  but  who  is  the  real  master 
after  all.  She  stands  up  for  her  husband  and  she  stands  up  for 
her  friend,  but  she  stands  up  for  them  at  the  bar  of  their  common 
superior.  The  correspondence  of  the  Queen  goes  on  during  the 
whole  of  the  war,  almost  down  to  her  own  death  in  1714.  After 
all  the  part  which  she  had  played  from  so  early  an  age,  she  was  now 
only  twenty-six.  However,  Lord  Macaulay  says,  “  As  soon  as  his 
wife  died,  his  object  was  to  procure  another.  Another  was  found, 
as  unlike  the  former  as  possible.  But  she  was  a  wife ;  and  Philip 
was  content.”  This  was  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  stamm-mutter , 
so  to  speak,  of  the  dynasty  lately  happily  driven  out  of  her 
ancestral  city  of  Parma.  The  Spanish  people  were  less  satisfied 
with  the  change  than  their  King : — 

Si  le  trop  faible  et  insouciant  Philippe  n’accorda  pas  a  la  memoire  de  sa 
premiere  femme  les  longs  regrets  dont  elle  etait  digue,  le  peuple  de  Madrid 
et  de  toute  la  Castillo  lui  rendit,  en  revanche,  la  justice  et  les  liommages 
qu’elle  meritait  si  bien.  Plusieurs  annecs  aprfes  la  mort  de  Marie-Louise, 
celle  qui  l'avait  remplacee  sur  le  trone,  mais  non  dans  l’estime  et  l’affection 
des  Espagnols,  entendait  retentir  sur  son  passage  les  cris,  peu  flatteurs  pour 
elle,  de  viva,  viva  la  Savni/ana  !  expressions  sinceres  d’un  attachement  qui  a 
pour  ainsi  dire  traverse  les  generations  pour  arriver  jusqu’a  nous. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NATURAL  HISTORY.* 

HIS  little  book  is  a  reprint  of  certain  articles,  chiefly  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  Agriculture,  of  which  nearly  all  refer  to 
a  highly  important  class  of  subjects.  With  meat  steadily  rising  in 
price,  and  with  the  cattle-plague  gradually  extending  its  ravages, 
the  question,  What  we  shall  eat  ?  becomes  steadily  more  pressing. 
Now  the  “  Rural  D.D.”  treats  of  natural  history;  but  it  is  of 
natural  history  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  in  danger,  if  not 
of  starvation,  yet  of  paying  a  shilling  a  pound  for  meat.  He  looks 
at  every  variety  of  beast,  bird,  or  fish  with  a  view  to  its  capacities 
for  affording  food.  He  talks  about  salmon,  not  as  a  sportsman 
would  talk,  but  as  a  cook.  lie  is  eloquent  upon  horseflesh,  not  in  the 
acquired  but  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  He  walks  through 
the  gardens  of  Acclimatization  Societies  much  as  a  boy  walks  past 
a  cookshop  in  the  streets  of  London,  mentally  licking  his  lips.  A 
fungus  has  charms  for  him,  even  though  it  belong  to  a  species 
with  poisonous  qualities,  because  it  is  related  to  the  mushroom. 
The  essays  in  themselves  are  rather  slight,  and  contain  little 
original  remark.  They  are,  as  is  a  natural  result  of  their  culinary 
tendency,  chiefly  reviews  of  French  books;  but  they  acquire  a 
certain  literary  unity  from  being  written  so  exclusively  from  a 
gastronomic  point  of  view.  The  book  may  be  recommended  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  appetite,  and  should  be  read  by  any  one  who 
takes  a  melancholy  view  of  the  future  of  the  human  race.  A 
Londoner  is  apt  to  think  that  the  whole  world  will  be  so 
crowded  before  long  that  there  will  be  no  standing-room ; 
he  thinks  of  those  calculations  by  which  it  is  proved  that 
the  descendants  of  one  herring  would  in  a  few  years  fill  up 
the  whole  ocean,  and  wonders  whether  the  steady  rise  in 
the  price  of  meat  implies  that  the  experiment  is  actually  being 
tried  in  the  case  of  mankind.  It  will  comfort  him  to  reflect  that 
there  are  so  many  things  good  to  eat  in  this  world,  and  so  many 
places  still  entirely  barren  which  might  be  turned  to  account  in 
growing  them.  It  is  a  scandalous  fact  that  man,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  existence  upon  earth,  has  only  succeeded  in  domesti¬ 
cating  forty-seven  animals.  To  make  out  even  this  limited  list, 
we  must  include  sundry  insects,  such  as  the  silkworm  and  the  bee, 
and  many  whose  distribution  is  by  no  means  universal — such  as 
the  zebu,  the  goyal,  and  the  ami.  Consequently,  as  wild  animals 
disappear,  our  bill  of  fare  will  become  very  limited  unless  further 
acquisitions  are  made.  For  butcher’s  meat  we  are  still  in  the 
position  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Now  our  choice  of  food  may  evidently  be  widened  in  two  ways ; 
we  may  introduce  more  animals  capable  of  being  eaten  from  foreign 
parts,  or  we  may  eat  some  of  those  which  go  to  waste  among  ourselves. 
It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  name  many  animals,  as  yet  undomesti- 
cated,  which  could  be  effectual  rivals  to  the  ox  or  sheep.  There 
is  indeed  the  yak,  of  which  a  small  herd  now  exists  in  Paris,  the 
contemplation  of  whose  various  perfections  throws  M.  Quatrefages 
into  ecstasies.  “It  has,”  he  says,  “a  peculiar  and  very  good  flavour”; 
“  its  j  uiciness  is  perfect.”  And  he  holds  that  a  yak  beefsteak  ought 
to  be  superior  to  one  cut  from  the  ox.  The  prej  udices  of  a  first  eater, 
like  those  of  a  first  discoverer,  are  doubtless  apt  to  be  misguiding. 
When  Livingstone  saw  the  falls  of  the  Zambesi,  he  was  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  exaggerate  their  merits ;  and  M.  Quatrefages 
evidently  feels,  on  his  first  meal  of  yak,  like  “  the  watcher  of  the 
skies  when  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.”  We  must  there¬ 
fore  make  some  allowance  for  his  naturally  sanguine  expectations. 
Even  M.  Quatrefages,  however,  does  not  rank  the  yak  alongside 
of  the  ox;  he  thinks  it  should  be  “the  ox  of  the  man  of  small 
capital,  as  the  ass  is  already  the  horse  of  the  poor.”  Its  “native 
rusticity  ”  condemns  it  to  eat,  as  it  were,  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  fat  ox’s  table — to  live  in  the  high  meadows  of  the  Vosges 
or  Pyrenees,  and  not  to  intrude  upon  the  rich  prairies  of  Normandy. 
The  yak,  therefore,  would  be  a  mere  supplement  to  animals  already 
in  our  service,  aud  would  consume  some  of  the  food  which  under 
our  present  system  is  never  made  useful. 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  we  have  already  in  our  posses- 
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sion  animals  which  are  allowed  to  run  entirely  to  waste.  The 
“  Rural  D.D.”  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  new  sect  of  liip- 
pophagi ;  he  may  even  be  considered  as  the  first  apostle  of  the 
hippophagous  cause  in  England,  where  a  foolish  prejudice  has 
hitherto  allowed  so  much  excellent  meat  to  slip,  metaphorically 
speaking,  through  our  fingers.  Possibly  the  traditional  reverence 
for  hoi-ses  has  prevented  us  hitherto  from  eating  them ;  although 
there  are,  as  we  believe,  savage  tribes  who  show  their  respect  for 
their  parents  by  cooking  them  when  they  are  too  old  for  work. 
The  horse,  however,  has  lately  made  a  sensation  amongst  French¬ 
men.  Their  eyes  have  suddenly  been  opened  to  the  various  merits 
of  horses ;  and,  looking  upon  them  unencumbered  by  the  precon¬ 
ceived  prejudices  which  still  hamper  English  minds,  it  naturally 
occurred  to  a  nation  of  cooks  that  horses  were  edible.  Idippo- 
phagous  banquets  have  been  celebrated.  Charivari  has  been  full  of 
facetious  attacks  upon  the  devotees  of  the  new  sect;  it  has  reached 
the  same  position  that  is  occupied  in  England  by  vegetarians  or 
anti-tobacconists,  and  with  less  annoyance  to  the  outside  world. 
No  one  can  be  annoyed  by  his  neighbour’s  consuming  his  own 
horses.  The  hippophagous  enthusiast  does  not  revile  you  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  partake  of  a  harmless  enjoyment,  and  propose  to  you  a 
long  course  of  self-denial.  He  simply  offers  to  vary  your  diet  and 
add  a  new  dish  to  the  poor  man’s  table  ;  he  asks  you  plaintively, 
but  not  reproachfully,  “  Do  you  eat  your  horses  yet  f  ”  He  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  enthusiast  of  a  far  more  agreeable  kind  than  those  who 
always  contrive  to  give  their  zeal  an  aggressive  character.  Of  the 
new  pleasure  thus  held  out  to  us  we  have  a  glowing  account 
from  a  French  savant.  A  solemn  feast  was  held,  in  which  each 
dish  prepared  from  the  ox  was  balanced  by  a  similar  one  from  the 
horse.  The  verdict,  given  with  an  evident  straining  for  im¬ 
partiality,  was  that  the  soup  was  excellent,  that  the  boiled  horse 
was  eatable  and  superior  to  cow-beef — rather  a  moderate  eulogium 
from  the  proselytes  of  a  new  faith — but  that  the  roast  horse  was 
simply  exquisite.  “  The  fillet  of  venison  whose  aroma  it  recalls  is 
not  its  superior.”  Collateral  advantages  are  manifest.  Old  horses, 
instead  of  being  cruelly  worked  till  they  are  moving  skeletons  and 
masses  of  sores,  will  be  fattened  for  the  market ;  and  whereas  some 
cavillers  vainly  object  that  horseflesh  would  only  be  good  so  long 
as  the  animal  was  young,  it  is  asserted  that  most  satisfactory 
meals  have  been  made  upon  horses  from  seventeen  to  twenty-live 
years  old.  The  opponents  of  the  new  sect  have,  indeed,  been 
driven  to  great  logical  straits  if  they  have  argued,  as  the  “  Rural 
D.D.”  informs  us,  that  the  consumption  of  horses  must  ultimately 
lead  to  the  consumption  of  men — a  form  of  argument  which  was 
paralleled  by  that  of  his  Scotch  cook,  who  solemnly  prayed  for  him 
after  consenting  to  cook  his  horrid  repast.  After  thus  qualifying 
himself  as  a  practical  convert,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  indignation 
against  those  who  would  cut  up  his  theory  by  the  roots  by  recom¬ 
mending  a  vegetable  diet.  He  asserts  vigorously  that  a  liberal  use 
of  animal  food  is  necessary  to  keep  the  human  frame  up  to  the  due 
standard  of  strength.  He  brings  forward  the  rather  irrelevant  case 
of  a  lion  who  for  many  years  had  been  fed  upon  milk-soup,  and 
was  consequently  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  The  noble  animal  was 
restored  to  his  usual  vigour  by  horseflesh.  Some  one  has  twitted 
him  with  the  case  of  a  vegetarian  blacksmith  who,  still  more 
strangely,  was  a  teetotaller.  His  only  consolation  is  to  ask  grimly, 
how  long-  will  that  blacksmith  last  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  poor 
people  would  be  enormously  benefited  by  anything  which  would 
make  meat  cheaper;  and  if  they  can  overcome  their  prejudice 
against  horseflesh,  we  can  have  no  objection  to  their  making  the 
experiment. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  a  consider¬ 
able  source  of  supply  is  cut  off  by  a  not  very  defensible  prejudice. 
People,  for  example,  have  a  prejudice  against  all  funguses  except 
the  mushroom.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  this. 
Many  of  them  yield  an  insupportable  stench,  and  imitate  the 
savour  of  a  stale  poultice,  or  the  smell  of  tallow,  or  of  putrid  meat. 
Besides  this,  the  mere  experimental  tasting  of  them  will  produce 
“  contraction  of  the  jaws,  pain,  sickness,  and  delirium.”  More¬ 
over,  the  inquisitive  eater  may  not  find  out  his  perilous  condition 
until  it  is  too  late  to  save  himself.  At  the  same  time,  England 
is  rich  in  excellent  funguses ;  there  are  districts  abroad  where 
properly  cooked  funguses  are  for  weeks  together  the  sole  diet  of 
thousands ;  and  a  whole  list  may  be  given  of  funguses  whose 
qualities  are  only  discriminated  by  the  various  degrees  of  energy 
with  which  they  are  asserted  to  be  delicious.  One  is  so  excellent 
that  a  certain  Battara  insists  that,  if  made  into  soup,  it  will  raise 
the  dead.  And  finally,  if  you  do  find  yourself  ill  after  eating 
funguses,  you  may  be  sure,  says  the  “  Rural  D.D.,”  that  it  is  only 
because  you  have  eaten  too  many  of  them  ;  an  assertion  which  we 
can  fully  believe. 

In  the  various  animal  products  which  intervene  between  horses 
and  fungi  the  “ Rural  D.D.”  finds  much  cause  for  lamentation ;  there 
are  so  many  things  which  we  might  eat,  but  do  not  eat,  and  so 
many  other  cases  in  which  we  neglect  the  great  law  that  you 
cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it.  For  example,  the  Scotch 
peasant  resolutely  looks  upon  an  eel  as  a  serpent,  and  refuses  on 
any  account  to  touch  it.  How  much  useful  food  is  thrown  away 
by  this  perfectly  groundless  squeamishness  may  be  imagined  from 
the  use  made  of  eels  by  the  fishermen  of  Comacchio.  The  lagoon 
upon  which  they  live  forms  an  immense  marsh,  1 40  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  from  3  to  6  feet  deep.  It  has  been  transformed  into 
an  immense  field  for  the  cultivation  of  fish ;  the  largest  part  of  the 
harvest  consisting  of  eels.  The  fish  come  up  in  immense  quantities 
from  the  sea  and  enter  the  lagoon,  which  has  been  laboriously  in¬ 
tersected  with  dvkes  and  canals,  forming  a  huge  hydraulic  appa¬ 


ratus.  They  grow  to  a  considerable  size  in  the  lagoon,  and  are 
caught  in  certain  skilfully  constructed  labyrinths,  which  they 
enter  from  a  migratory  instinct,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
returning  to  the  Atlantic.  The  annual  produce  has  amounted  to 
near  4,000,000  lbs.  weight,  but  seems  to  have  lately  fallen  off. 
"With  the  help  of  artificial  pisciculture  it  is  said  that  the  produce 
may  be  increased  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  The  “  Rural  D.D.” 
is  naturally  great  upon  this  culture.  He  delights  in  the  details  of 
planting  oyster-beds ;  he  describes  how  an  Irishman  named  Walton 
invented  the  cultivation  of  mussel  no  less  than  six  hundred  years 
ago,  and  planted  it  near  Rochelle,  at  which  place  he  had  been 
wrecked,  and  where  it  has  flourished  ever  since.  The  mussels  are 
altogether  superior  to  our  British  mussel,  a  mollusc  only  fit  to  be 
used  for  bait ;  but  even  he  would  be  worth  cultivating  if,  as  is 
stated,  bait  has  become  so  rare  that  the  estuary  of  the  Tav  bas  to 
be  supplied  with  Clyde  mussels,  and  they  have  to  be  sent 
as  far  as  the  Moray  Firth.  Then,  again,  we  have  a  number  of 
papers  on  salmon,  in  which  the  D.D.  adds  very  little  to  the 
known  controversies.  We  have  the  usual  accounts  of  the  success 
of  the  Stormontfield  breeding  ponds,  which  have  become  as 
necessary  a  part  of  every  fishing  disquisition  as  the  history 
of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  has  of  the  talk  of  social  philosophers. 
The  D.D.  complains  bitterly  of  the  small  scale  upon  which  the 
experiments  are  carried  on.  There  is  only  one  rearing  pond, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  breeding  during  every 
other  year ;  and  there  is  only  room  for  a  paltry  300,000  salmon. 
Ilis  mouth  positively  waters  at  the  thought  of  an  experiment 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  with  an  animal  which  increases  in 
three  or  four  years  to  1 1 5,200  times  its  original  weight.  Finally, 
the  D.D.  gets  perhaps  beyond  his  proper  province,  by  enlarging 
upon  “  hirudiculture,”  or  the  cultivation  of  leeches.  If  not  an 
article  of  food  to  us,  we  are  an  article  of  food  for  them ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  people  have  raised  colossal  fortunes  by  rearing  these 
bloodthirsty  brutes.  Leeches  are  raised  in  great  numbers  about 
Bordeaux  ;  the  interesting  creatures  have  to  be  fed  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  year,  and  have  a  peculiar  weakness  for  horses.  Donkeys 
might  also  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but  their  small  feet  are  apt  to 
sink  too  deeply  into  the  mud  of  the  marshes ;  they  are,  however, 
sometimes  employed  by  the  ingenious  but  cruel  expedient  of 
making  them  wear  drawers,  which  are  filled  with  leeches — the 
very  thought  of  which  is  enough  to  make  one’s  blood  run  cold. 
It  seems  that  the  leech  may  be  successfully  fed  by  a  less  cruel 
method.  He  has  to  be  enclosed  in  a  small  flannel  bag,  and 
then  carried  to  the  shambles  and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  warm 
blood.  The  use  of  the  bag  is  to  give  him  a  point  of  attachment 
for  sucking.  He  is  then  returned  to  the  marsh  to  digest  for  the 
next  few  months. 

These  various  methods  of  cultivating  the  waters  give  one  at 
least  the  hope  that,  however  full  the  world  may  become,  we  need 
never  be  reduced  to  want  a  fish  dinner,  nor  a  leech  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Horses,  after  all,  add  but  a  limited  amount  to  our  diet.  Fungi 
would  probably  pall  upon  the  taste.  But  what  with  mussels, 
oysters,  herring,  salmon,  and  the  many  other  fish  which  can  be 
raised  by  human  care,  it  seems  as  if  a  boundless  food-producing 
province  was  added  to  the  world ;  and  the  “  Rural  D.D.”  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  good  service  in  helping  to  spread  information  about  it 
amongst  his  coimtrymen. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  CITY.* 

HEN  the  worst  nightmares  of  Prussophobia  shall  have  been 
realized,  and  Prussia  shall  have  become  the  capital  of  a 
united  Germany,  with  the  Belgian  motto  of  F union  c'est  la  force 
inverted  as  its  device,  the  second  part  of  Count  (perchance  Duke) 
Bismark’s  task  will  commence.  The  many  royal  and  ducal  cities 
of  Germany  will  then  have  become  the  tributary  towns  of  an 
empire  cursed  with  the  most  unmitigatedly  hideous  of  capitals. 
Dresden,  the  Florence  of  the  Elbe,  and  Munich,  the  Athens  of  the 
Isar ;  Brunswick  with  its  tomb  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  Hanover 
with  its  statue  of  another  illustrious  Guelph  defiantly  riding 
towards  the  railway  station;  Weimar  with  its  classic  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  Schwerin  with  its  lordly  castle  on  the  lake,  will  all  be 
degraded  into  mere  provincial  towns.  United  Germany, 
instead  of  yearning  for  years,  like  Italy,  for  her  natural  capital, 
will  have  to  take  Berlin,  and  see  what  she  and  her  rulers  can  make 
of  it.  If  Count  Bismark  can  then  imitate  the  constructive  as  well 
as  the  destructive  powers  of  his  Imperial  prototype,  and  beautify 
the  present  ungainly  capital  of  Prussia  into  a  queen  of  cities,  he 
will  well  deserve  a  statue  erected  to  him  by  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation  on  the  only  elevation  within  reach,  the  heap  of  sand  known 
under  the  appropriate  appellation  of  the  Kreuzhery. 

Few  English  travellers  whom  neither  public  nor  private  busi¬ 
ness  deprives  of  their  freedom  of  choice  are  in  the  habit  of 
losing  their  way  to  the  City  of  the  Plain,  the  oasis  of  stone 
and  bricks  in  a  Sahara  of  sand.  Those  who  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  be  deluded  into  a  visit  to  Berlin  are  habitu¬ 
ally  silent  as  to  their  experiences  of  the  Prussian  capital.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  imagine  what  any  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Sala,  could  find  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  is  indeed  not 
difficult  to  enumerate  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found 
at  Berlin.  There  are  no  trees — with  the  exception  of  the  Tliier- 
garten  and  the  famous  limes  in  the  one  handsome  street  of  the 
city.  There  are  no  churches  worth  visiting — a  defect  less  notice¬ 
able  here  than  elsewhere,  inasmuch  as  there  are  also  no  church- 
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goers.  There  are  do  antiquities ;  for  Berlin’s  history  as  a  capital 
properly  dates  from  the  great  Elector,  and  its  chief  historical 
edifice,  the  Royal  palace,  is  the  work  of  that  magnificent  monarch, 
the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Such  are  some  of  the 
wants  of  Berlin,  in  compensation  for  which  she  has  very 
little  to  boast  of.  This  capital  resembles  a  very  small  comet 
with  a  very  large  tail ;  i.e.  there  are  two  or  three  streets  of 
palaces,  museums,  university  buildings,  and  theatres,  and  a  huge 
appendix  of  manufacturing  suburbs.  The  latter  constitute  Berlin's 
real  claim  to  be  considered  a  great  city.  Within  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  nearly  doubled ;  and 
wbat  was  a  German  Resident  of  little  more  than  ordinary  size  or 
pretensions  has  suddenly  swelled  into  one  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  the  Continent  generally. 
Besides  her  manufactures,  Berlin  has  another  source  of  pride  ;  we 
need  not  say  that  we  refer  to  her  intellectuality.  But  even  this 
possession  appears  to  be  of  no  ancient  date ;  for  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  view  of  M.  Schmidt- Weissenfels,  a  well-known  Parliamentary 
pamphleteer,  it  is  exactly  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Constitution,  which,  as  every  one  is  aware,  has  not  yet 
attained  to  its  majority,  though  certainly  it  has  already  passed 
through  what  French  novelists  call  a  jennesse  orayeuse. 

M.  Schmidt-Weissenfels  is  the  same  writer  to  whom  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  not  very  long  ago  addressed  his 
famous  Apologia  pro  vita  sud,  and  he  has  himself  contributed  with 
great  success  to  the  lighter  Parliamentary  literature  of  Prussia. 
Why  he  has  tried  his  powers  on  the  unpromising  subject  of  general 
reminiscences  of  Berlin,  we  are  unable  to  imagine.  The  streets 
and  squares  of  London,  the  passages  and  cafes  of  Paris,  will  supply 
purveyors  of  political  and  literary  gossip  with  an  abundance  of 
provender  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the  long-suffering  of  their 
public.  But  Berlin,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has  a  political 
history  which  may  be  written  in  a  very  few  lines,  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history  still  in  its  teens,  and  a  literary  history  com¬ 
prising,  besides  the  half-dozen  academical  stars  of  the  Academy 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  only  a  few  living  celebrities.  The  personal 
reminiscences  of  Frederick  the  Great  himself,  though  his  statue 
adorns  the  capital,  connect  themselves  rather  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Potsdam  and  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci ;  and  the  names  of 
Voltaire  and  his  compeers  are  not  likely  to  haunt  the  traveller  in 
the  streets  of  the  modern  Prussian  capital.  M.  Schmidt- 
Weissenfels  has,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  Berlin’s  political  and 
literary  past,  wisely  confined  himself  to  the  sparse  reminiscences 
of  the  last  two  reigns.  As  gleaners  following  in  the  wake  of  a 
gleaner,  we  must  not  anticipate  an  ample  handful  of  ears. 

Frederick  William  III.,  though  to  his  reign  belongs  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Berlin  University,  at  present  indubitably  the  leading  high- 
school  of  Germany,  and  though  he  was  the  father  of  the  United 
Church  of  Prussia,  was  a  patron  neither  of  the  humanities  nor  of 
the  arts.  Under  him,  “Berlin  was  a  dull,  characterless,  royal 
residence,”  with  a  few  professors  reading  their  lectures  in  it. 
His  Court  was  studiously  quiet  and  unostentatious,  and  his 
morganatic  marriage  deprived  it  of  the  most  ordinary  splen¬ 
dours  of  royalty.  The  accession  of  the  late  King,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  suddenly  changed  the  aspect  of  society.  When 
he  mounted  the  throne,  his  head  was  full  of  a  thousand 
dreams,  very  few  of  which  he  was  able,  not  many  of  which  he  was 
by  nature  qualified,  to  realize.  In  his  mind,  a  natural  tendency  to 
Liberalism,  which  broke  forth  with  a  flash  in  1  848,  and  hopelessly 
broke  down  before  scarcely  a  year  had  rolled  away,  was  over¬ 
clouded  by  a  romantic  mysticism,  noble  in  its  origin,  but  utterly 
barren  in  its  effects.  At  various  periods  the  King  was  reported  to 
be  seized  with  a  passionate  admiration  of  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  probably  with  greater  reason,  to  be  seriously 
inclined  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  An  enthusiastic  patron 
of  art,  he  seemed  to  have  an  especial  preference  for  those  of 
its  developments  least  in  harmony  with  the  spiritual  tendencies 
of  Northern  Germany.  A  liberal  protector  of  literature,  he 
showed  particular  favour  to  such  men  as  Tieck,  who  represented 
a  phase  of  romanticism  fast  dying  out,  and  Oscar  von  Redwitz, 
the  solitary  prophet  of  its  still-born  revival.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  his  reign,  it  seemed  as  if  Berlin,  the  leaders  of 
whose  University  stood  in  the  van  of  German  free-thought 
and  inquiry,  was  destined  to  become  the  meeting-place  of  all 
the  fossile  romanticists  of  either  sex.  There  lived  Henrietta 
Paalzow,  a  now  half-forgotten  star,  the  author  of  Godwie 
Castle  and  St.  Roche,  whom  M.  Schmidt-Weissenfels  ungallantly 
calls  “  the  ladies'-maid  of  the  aristocracy.”  She  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  extremely  innocent  side  of  the  “feudal”  tendency, 
and  the  description  of  her  habits  and  manners  of  life  may  be 
found  amusing  in  these  days  of  lady-novelists,  publishing  their 
three  volumes  per  season,  and  self-initiated  into  all  the  vulgar 
mysteries  of  Bohemianism  and  slang  : — 

Neither  the  Princess  Liegnitz  [the  widow  of  King  Frederick  William  III.] 
nor  old  Prince  Wittgenstein,  neither  Savigny  nor  the  old  minister  Lichhom, 
Prince  Piickler,  Humboldt,  Rauch,  Shelling,  Tieck,  Meyerbeer,  Count 
Redcm — no  one  overlooked  this  celebrated  and  popular  authoress  ;  every  one 
had  a  compliment  and  a  courteous  word  for  her,  and  she  might  ever  be  found 
in  the  centre  of  a  group,  like  a  sun  in  whose  beams  is  warmth.  .  .  .  This 
popular  personage  had  a  salon  of  her  own  in  the  Oranienburger  Street  by 
the  Monbijou  Gardens.  The  assemblies  there  had  the  character  of  conver¬ 
saziones.  She  was  extremely  ceremonious,  very  affected,  but  not  without 
soul.  .  .  .  Her  walk  was  solemn,  her  countenance  serious,  her  con¬ 
versation  slow  and  measured,  her  attitudes  even  theatrical.  At  the  same 
time  she  appeared  in  a  purposedly  picturesque  and  unusual  costume ;  she 
seemed  to  imitate  the  aristocratic,  mediaeval  heroines  of  her  novels  in  all 
external  points,  as  if  she  delighted  in  representing  one  of  her  feudal  ladies,  a 
chatelaine  in  a  velvet  gown  of  many  folds,  with  a  tight  body  of  the  dress, 


and  a  pocket  with  a  bunch  of  keys  dangling  from  her  side — figures  such  as 
she  has  so  frequently  drawn.  In  her  rooms  all  was  Gothic,  old-German,  as 
if  chairs  and  tables  had  been  taken  out  of  ancient  castles.  The  service  used 
at  table  was  mediaeval ;  a  crucifix  stood  amongst  statuettes  and  busts  of 
modern  celebrities ;  pictures  in  oil  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  Madonnas  and 
apostles,  hung  on  the  walls.  Her  study  was  a  turret-room,  with  a  view  on 
the  park.  Here  the  Paalzow  sat  en  grande  robe,  as  if  prepared  to  receive 
fashionable  company,  at  her  writing-table,  which  was  of  course  Gothic,  and 
every  day  regularly  wrote  a  quantity,  accurately  fixed  beforehand.  As  a 
poetess  she  had  her  working-hours,  which  were  so  accurately  measured  out 
that  nothing  was  ever  either  added  to  or  subtracted  from  them.  When  the 
clock  struck  noon,  the  Paalzow  was  sure  to  have  finished  her  task,  and  no 
power  on  earth  was  able  to  induce  her  to  resume  her  pen  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  She  took  pride  in  her  labours,  which  she  actually  considered  in 
the  light  of  great  services  rendered  to  the  aristocracy. 

Her  chief  rival  was  the  famous  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  who  began 
her  literary  life  by  a  crusade  in  favour  of  two  principles  not  usually 
advocated  in  unison— the  divine  right  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
and  the  inhuman  wrong  of  the  married  state.  M.  Schmidt- 
Weissenfels,  like  most  other  German  critics,  is  very  hard  on  this 
enthusiastic  lady,  who,  after  writing  nearly  half  a  hundred 
novels,  has  retired  into  a  convent  to  write  more,  though  of  a 
less  dishevelled  kind.  In  a  history  of  human  enthusiasm  her  life 
would  deserve  a  prominent  place ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  her  literary  merits,  it  must  be  conceded  that  her  course  as  an 
authoress  has  not  been  a  downward  one,  and  that,  if  the  fire  of  her 
manifold  experiences  has  consumed  some  of  her  exuberant  vivacity, 
it  has  refined  what  she  really  possessed  of  literary  power. 

On  another  circle  of  Berlin  society  during  the  reign  of  King 
William  IV.,  which  may  in  truth  be  described  as  its  salt,  and 
which  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  Court  and  the 
University,  between  the  political  and  the  literary  world,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge.  The  public  has  seen  much — even  too. 
much — of  the  “interiors”  of  Humboldt  and  Varnhagen,  and  many 
eyes  are  still  winking  at  the  flood  of  light  which  the  letters  of  the- 
former,  and  the  diaries  of  the  latter,  have  let  in  upon  the  Berlin 
society  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  responsibility  for  a  pre¬ 
mature  publication  of  what,  fifty  years  hence,  will  be  an  invaluable 
source  for  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  Prussian  Court 
and  Government,  rests  with  Varnhagen’s  niece;  the  world  cannot 
help  reading  what  is  laid  before  it,  and  the  diaries  of  Varnhagen 
are  reminiscences  of  Berlin  after  which  all  others  appear  intolerably 
stale  and  flat. 

We  will  accordingly  not  follow  M.  Schmidt- Weissenfels  into 
the  Prussian  Houses  of  Parliament — into  the  stuccoed  mansion  of 
the  loyal  Lords,  or  the  more  famous  building  on  the  Donhofsplatz, 
formerly  the  office  of  the  Censorship  of  the  Press,  and  now  the 
theatre  of  free  speech,  the  only  freedom  which  Prussia  has  con¬ 
trived  for  the  present  to  preserve  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Nor  will  we  do  more  than  refer  to  his  dramatic  and 
musical  reminiscences,  of  which  more  might  have  been  made,  and 
to  his  description  of  coffee-houses  and  pastry-cooks’  shops,  which 
are  indeed  the  clubs  of  Berlin,  but  of  which  a  shorter  account 
would  have  sufficed  us.  Fifty  years  hence,  they  too  may  have 
acquired  an  historical  interest ;  but  until  that  time  even  the  most 
sympathetic  narrative  of  then-  glories,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
institutions  in  the  Intellectual  City,  runs  a  risk  of  proving  as  flat 
as  the  desert  which  surrounds  it,  and  as  insipid  as  the  scum-topped 
beverage  in  which  its  citizens  take  so  singular  a  delight. 


WOMAN’S  WORK.* 

S  a  rule,  men  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  women  might 
be  a  great  deal  better  in  many  ways  than  they  are.  Men  are 
often  fully  as  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  women  as  women 
are  themselves.  There  is  no  resolute  antipathy  on  the  part  of  most 
sensible  people  to  any  projects  for  giving  their  sisters  and  daughters 
something  more  to  do  in  the  world  than  the  unwritten  laws  of 
social  etiquette  or  sentiment  seem  as  yet  to  permit.  But  really 
the  few  ladies  who  take  an  active  part  in  emancipating  their  sex 
from  the  fetters  which  traditional  feeling  and  opinion  have  imposed 
may  thank  themselves  for  the  ridicule  or  neglect  with  which  their 
impassioned  advocacy  has  had  to  struggle.  They  never  seem  to 
regard  the  greater  freedom  of  women  as  a  part  of  social  progress, 
which  can  only  come  about  in  its  turn.  The  endless  folly  which 
so  many  of  them  have  talked  about  the  brutal  and  selfish 
despotism  of  males  shows  how  little  they  understand  the 
true  aspect  of  their  own  cause.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  law  that,  as  civilization  advances,  there  i3  a  tendency  to 
assimilate  a  great  deal  more  closely  the  duties,  rights, 
and  general  condition  of  women  to  those  of  men.  The  position 
of  women  is  the  result  of  all  the  conditions  which  make  any 
given  age  what  it  is.  It  is  not  the  selfish  cunning  of  one  sex  or 
the  craven  servility  of  the  other  which  keeps  them  in  a  certain 
place.  The  same  causes  which  conspire  to  give  an  epoch  its 
general  character  affect  women  along  with  the  rest,  and  hence  the 
unreasonableness  of  furious  writers  like  the  late  Mrs.  Farnham,  who 
reviled  men  and  women  equally,  the  one  for  being  odious  and 
despicable  tyrants,  and  the  other  for  suffering  themselves  to  be 
made  debased  slaves.  It  is  an  easy  generalization  from  the  past 
that  the  distance  between  men  and  women  in  legal  rights,  in 
social  privileges,  in  the  liberty  of  independent  action,  is  made  less 
as  a  society  progresses.  It  was  notably  so  in  the  history  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  tendency  is  just  as  unmistakable  in  our  own 
social  history  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  improvement  of 
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men  and  tlie  improvement  of  women  are  both  carried  on  by  the 
same  original  motive  force,  though  they  may  not  both  advance 
towards  a  common  ideal.  Whoever  regards  what  has  received  the 
repellent  and  displeasing  name  of  the  Woman  Question  except  as 
part  and  parcel  of  general  progress  is  sure  to  have  to  fall  back 
either  on  stupid  invective  and  declamation,  or  else  on  thin  and 
fantastic  crotchets. 

Miss  Parkes  deserves  great  credit  for  having  avoided  this 
common  stumbling-block.  She  has  a  very  distinct  perception  of 
the  indisputable  truth,  which  would  scarcely  be  worth  stating  if  it 
were  not  so  persistently  overlooked,  that  whatever  theory  one 
holds  about  the  business  of  women  in  society,  it  must  in  some  way 
flow  from  our  theory  about  things  in  general.  As  she  most 
justly  says,  “  questions  which  involve  the  education,  employment, 
morals,  and  manners  of  our  sex  are  of  course  subordinate  to  those 
deeper  philosophical  and  religious  questions  which  concern  the 
whole  of  humanity,  and  they  will  be  judged  according  to  the 
general  intellectual  cast,  and  in  great  measure  according  to  the 
religious  belief,  of  each  individual.”  It  is  quite  plain  that  theories 
as  to  the  final  cause  for  which  women  exist  must  vary  with  the 
direction  of  the  broad  current  of  opinion  about  duty  and  happi¬ 
ness  and  everything  else  that  affects,  not  women  only,  but  the 
whole  race.  People  may  believe  that  women  will  best  consult 
their  own  happiness,  and  most  efficiently  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  either  by  adhering  to  strictly  domestic  pur¬ 
suits,  or  by  plunging  boldly  into  competition  with  the  sex  which 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  most  kinds  of  active  business. 
But,  in  either  case,  the  view  on  this  particular  question  springs 
from  a  deeper  set  of  views  as  to  the  comparative  desirableness  of 
all  the  various  ends  and  aims  of  human  conduct.  Inconsistency  in 
this  respect  between  a  man’s  general  theory  and  his  particular- 
theory  is,  it  may  well  be  admitted,  more  than  sufficiently  common. 
Great  allowance  has  always  to  be  made  for  the  subtle  and 
irresistible  influence  of  tradition,  which  enters  so  profoundly 
into  the  sentiments  of  even  the  most  outrageous  rebels 
against  tradition,  and  which  so  constantly,  and  often  so 
startlingly,  draws  men  right  away  from  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusions  of  their  own  premisses.  Only  by  very  slow  degrees 
does  anybody  acquire  a  conception  of  the  natural  scheme  of 
things  which  is  not  only  broad  and  comprehensive,  but  is  also 
coherent  in  all  its  parts.  Still  it  is  worth  while  insisting  that  a 
movement  which  affects  one  whole  sex  should  be  measured  and 
judged  by  some  sort  of  general  theory  of  life.  And,  as  Miss 
Parkesmay  perhaps  be  taken  to  imply,  the  reason  why  hitherto  women 
have  been  confined  within  narrower  limits  of  activity  than  those 
in  which  men  have  exerted  themselves  is  simply  that  hitherto 
men  and  women  have  neglected  to  apply  their  theories  of  life,  or  at 
least  to  work  out  from  them  all  that  they  contained.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Mill’s  centre  idea  as  to  the  welfare  of  a  progressive  society  is  the 
importance  of  allowing  the  utmost  possible  room  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual.  Society  only  gets  the  most  out  of  the 
members  which  compose  it  when  each  of  them  is  not  only  per¬ 
mitted  but  encouraged  to  think  and  act  in  his  own  way,  without 
regard  to  what  others  may  think  best  for  him.  No  man  should 
pretend  to  prescribe  to  anybody  else  the  active  pursuits  in  which 
he  may  engage,  or  the  train  of  thought  or  set  of  subjects  to  which 
he  may  without  sin  give  his  mind.  Every  person  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  interests,  and  neither  law  nor  social  pressure  ever  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  this  freedom  without  inflicting  damage. 
Well,  this  may  he  a  sound  and  exhaustive  theory,  or  it  may 
not.  But  nobody  can  hold  it  sincerely  and  thoroughly  with¬ 
out  rapidly  perceiving  that,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  re¬ 
frain  from  asserting  of  women  that  they  unsex  themselves,  or 
outrage  the  plain  dictates  of  nature,  by  rushing  into  professions. 
If  a  woman  has  a  fancy  for  extracting  teeth,  or  drawing  demurrers, 
or  becoming  a  Parliamentary  candidate,  on  this  theory  we  have  no 
sort  of  right  to  constitute  ourselves  judges,  still  less  actually  to 
prevent  her  from  gratifying  her  taste.  Miss  Parkes  apparently  is 
no  follower  of  Mr.  Mill,  for  she  believes  that  “  her  house,  and  not 
the  factory,  is  a  woman’s  happy  and  healthful  sphere.”  But  she 
understands  the  necessity  of  talking  about  the  education  and 
employment  of  women  as  matters  that  cannot  be  viewed  apart 
from  some  general  principle  of  society,  and  some  general  theory  of 
the  things  which  are  best  worth  doing  or  possessing  in  the  world. 

Miss  Parkes’s  essays  on  Woman’s  Work  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  grand  subject  of  Woman’s  Bights,  unless,  indeed, the  right  of 
keeping  one’s  self  from  starvation  is  one  of  the  points  of  the  female 
charter.  And  this  would  probably  be  conceded  by  the  bitterest 
opponent  of  all  the  schemes  for  making  women  like  men.  If  the 
only  alternative  lay  between  dying  of  hunger  and  turning  doctor 
or  barrister,  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
no  doubt  open  their  doors  to  the  strange  comers.  It  may  be  a 
very  sad  and  inauspicious  thing  for  a  young  lady  to  turn  watch¬ 
maker  or  public  lecturer,  but  still  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  lying  down  in  tbe  gutter  to  die.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Miss  Parkes  to  say  that  “  it  is  better  to  be  starved 
in  body  than  made  worse  in  thq  moral  and  spiritual  life.” 
With  far  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  bodily  want  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  spiritual  elevation ;  neither  is  it  too  much 
to  say  that,  with  the  majority  of  those  who  exist  habitually 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  moral  and  spiritual  being  is  certainly 
not  dead,  but  it  is  in  a  condition  practically  tantamount  to 
death.  But  what  Miss  Parkes  seeks  is  some  means  by  which, 
while  the  body  is  sustained,  the  higher  sort  of  spiritual  life  may 
not  be  extinguished.  Modern  civilization  has  brought  to  women 
fresh  dangers  on  both  sides.  There  are  two  tendencies  at  work. 


The  immense  increase  of  large  manufactures  draws  women  away 
from  their  homes,  and  from  that  domestic  life  in  which,  according 
to  Miss  Parkes’s  view,  tkev  must  always  find  their  true  happiness. 
Work  which  formerly  was  done  at  home  is  now  done  in  huge 
factories.  Homes  are  robbed  of  all  comfort  and  sunshine.  Girls 
have  no  domestic  training.  Their  health  is  damaged,  and  they 
give  birth  to  an  enfeebled  progeny.  But  thex-e  is  something  even 
worse  than  this  “  absorption  of  women  into  non-domestic  in¬ 
dustry.”  “  While  the  prevailing  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  draw 
women  out  of  domestic  life,  it  is  a  purely  economical  and  selfish 
tendency,  acting  by  competition  alone,  and  casting  aside  unprofit¬ 
able  material.”  Or,  in  short,  “  women  are  more  and  more  left  to 
provide  for  themselves,  and  society  takes  hardly  any  trouble  to 
enable  them  to  do  so,  either  by  education  or  by  opening  the  doors 
to  salaried  employments.”  Miss  Parkes  is  convinced  that  in  no 
other  counti-y  in  the  world  are  so  many  women  allowed  to  “  drift 
helplessly  about,  picking  up  the  scanty  bread  of  insufficient 
earnings.”  The  case  is  very  clearly  stated.  Women  are  being 
more  and  more  drawn  into  undomestic  and  badly  remune¬ 
rated  employments.  And  at  the  same  time,  while  society 
expects,  with  increasing  tenacity,  that  women  shall  more 
and  more  be  their  own  bread-winners,  it  makes  no  corre¬ 
spondingly  increased  effoi-t  to  open  for  them  the  higher  and 
better-paid  means  of  bread-winning.  There  is  a  physical  evil, 
that  large  numbers  of  women  are  kept  in  a  condition  bordering 
on  absolute  destitution.  And  there  is  a  moral  evil,  that  those 
who  earn  good  wages  are  deprived  of  any  chance  of  acquiring  the 
domestic  virtues  so  proper  to  womanhood.  Unfortunately  Miss 
Parkes  is  better  able  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  mischief  than  to 
suggest  remedies.  She  quite  understands  that  the  critical  question 
is,  how  the  principle  of  benevolence  can  be  brought  in  well  and 
wisely  to  counteract  evil  and  selfish  dealings  which  a  superficial 
view  of  political  economy  might  be  supposed  to  pi-otect.  But  her 
pages  scarcely  contribute  many  considerations  likely  to  further  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Their  object,  in  fact,  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  movement  actually  in 
progress  among  women  who  have  their  own  living  to  make.  So 
far  Miss  Parkes’s  little  book  is  sufficiently  useful.  But  the  time  is 
perhaps  ripe  for  a  more  scientific  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  this 
most  grave  subject.  Movements  such  as  those  which  Miss 
Parkes  and  others  are  conducting  desei-ve  all  admiration  and 
respect.  Still  they  are  only  fi-agmentary  and  occasional. 
They  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  moment,  and  are,  so  far 
as  they  go,  in  the  right  direction.  But  they  lead  nowhere. 
They  are  marked  by  no  clear  insight  into  the  causes  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.  Indeed  these  causes  are  never  likely 
to  be  fully  understood  until  somebody  has  the  courage  once 
more  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  all-important  question  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  kindred  questions  about  marriage.  So  long  as 
the  current  doctrines  remain,  that  in  the  first  place  every  woman’s 
undivided  effort  should  be  to  find  a  husband,  and  in  the  second 
that  to  have  a  large  family  is  a  very  fine  achievement,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  hope  that  a  sensible  and  effective  way  of  looking  at  “  the 
Woman  Question”  will  generally  prevail. 

Although  she  has  written  a  very  sober  and  reasonable  book  on 
the  whole,  Miss  Parkes  is  not  without  her  literary  weaknesses. 
She  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  Italy,  and,  as  was  the  case 
with  Miss  Cobbe,  she  seems  to  have  found  the  atmosphei-e  of  that 
famous  land  a  powei-ful  stimulant  to  fine  thoughts  and  fine  lan¬ 
guage.  In  an  introductory  passage  that  may  be  meant  to  resemble 
Gibbon’s  immortal  description  of  the  ox-igin  of  his  book,  we  are 
told  how  Miss  Parkes  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  enormous  ai-ches 
of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  there,  “sitting  high  up  amidst  the 
gigantic  ruins  and  looking  out  over  the  domes  and  towers  on  to 
the  broad  gray  sweeps  of  the  Campagna,  from  Albano  to  Soi-racte, 
my  mind  reverted  to  the  home  work,  to  the  ferment  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  our  periodical  press,  and  particularly  to  the 
numerous  discussions  everywhere  rising  upon  the  claims  and 
duties  of  women,  to  the  stirring  life  which  rested  not  an  houi-, 
while  that  calm  setting  sun  sinking  into  the  western  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  touched  with  crimson  the  pinnacles  of  St.  John 
Lateran  and  the  round  roof  of  St.  Stefano  on  the  Ccelian  Hill, 
and  lit  up  the  green  slopes  where  Tusculum  and  Alba  Longa  are 
seen  no  more.”  Then,  marvellous  to  relate,  “  As  I  looked  over  their 
vast  expanse,  there  suddenly  rose  before  my  mind  a  vision  of  the 
countless  multitude  of  women  who  have  here  lived  and  died.” 
Happily,  this  strange  mixture  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Buskin  with 
that  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  repeated.  After  this  little  pre¬ 
liminary  burst  of  genius,  Miss  Parkes  subsides  into  very  good 
common  sense,  which  is  altogether  preferable. 


POST-MEDIEVAL  PREACHERS.* 

B.  GOULD  has  chosen  a  good  subject,  and  might  have  made 
a  very  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  book.  In  the  present 
dearth  of  good  preachei-s,  among  all  bodies  of  Christians,  any  one 
would  command  a  hearing  who  could  show  why  modern  sermons 
are  generally  so  bad,  and  could  give  some  useful  hints  for  amend¬ 
ing  them.  Mr.  Gould  is  severe  enough,  though  not  pei-haps  more 
than  is  deserved,  on  the  flatness  and  stupidity  of  such  books  as 
.Simeon's  Jforce  Homileticce  and  Scott’s  Commentary ;  but  he  is 
silent  as  to  the  proper  qualities  of  a  really  good  modem 
sermon.  It  is  true  that  he  gives  many  extracts  from  certain 
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little-known  Roman  Catholic  preachers  of  the  fifteenth,  six¬ 
teenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  but  we  confess  that  we  do  not 
find  these  specimens  much  more  interesting  or  attractive  than  those 
which  we  hear  from  most  modern  pulpits.  Mr.  Gould  should  have 
taught  his  brethren  of  the  clergy  what  to  avoid,  as  well  as  what 
to  imitate.  At  any  rate,  he  might  have  pointed  out  more  un¬ 
sparingly  the  bad  logic,  the  far-fetched  allusions,  the  inconclusive 
deductions,  and  the  tedious  verbiage  which — -judging  from  these 
quotations — were  scarcely  less  characteristic  of  “  post-mediaeval  ” 
than  of  nineteenth-century  preachers.  The  author  claims  that 
his  volume  has  not  only  theological,  but  biographical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical,  interest.  At  all  events,  he  introduces  us  to  a  select  party 
of  almost  unknown,  and  very  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  preachers. 
Perhaps  his  object  is  to  reconcile  his  contemporaries  to  what  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  suffer  Sunday  after  Sunday,  by  proving  to 
them  that  they  would  have  been  far  worse  oil'  had  they  “  sat 
under”  Mefffeth,  or  Adrian  Mangotius,  or  Maillard.  One  of  these 
post-mediaeval  worthies  has  left  a  sermon  which  would  take  above 
two  hours  in  delivery. 

According  to  our  author,  pulpit  eloquence  waned  to  a  very  low 
pitch  indeed  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  An 
absurd  affectation  of  manner,  and  studied  gestures,  were  reckoned 
of  the  highest  importance.  “  Lack  of  matter  was  supplied  by 
profanity  and  buffoonery.”  A  sermon  by  one  Oliver  Maillard, 
printed  in  Bruges  in  i  500,  has  marginal  notes  or  stage  directions 
to  this  effect,  “  Sit  down — stand  up — mop  yourself — ahem,  ahem — 
now  shriek  like  a  devil.”  This  same  Maillard,  a  fifteenth-century 
preacher,  preached  sixty-eight  sermons  on  one  text  (Exodus  xxxiv. 
2),  and  forty-four  on  another.  The  revival  of  letters  seems  to  have 
affected  Christian  oratory  as  well  as  Christian  art  with  paganism. 
Preachers  quoted  the  heathen  mythology  almost  as  often  as  the  Bible. 
Thus  a  monk  preaching  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  illustrated  the 
apostle’s  denial  of  his  master  by  a  reference  to  the  fable  of  Daphne 
and  Apollo.  And  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeetli  century,  preaching  on  Christmas  Day,  compared 
our  Lord  to  Bellerophon  mounted  on  his  Pegasus,  to  Iloratius 
conquering  the  three  Curiatii  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  sensuality, 
and  to  Hercules  vanquishing  Cerberus.  As  a  specimen  of  vitupe¬ 
rative  eloquence  and  good  taste,  take  the  following  from  the  Pere 
Guerin,  preaching  against  some  immoral  poems  of  Theophilus 
Viaud  in  1625  : — 

Cursed  be  the  hand  which  wrote  them  !  Woe  to  the  publisher  who  had 
them  printed  !  Woe  to  those  who  have  read  them  !  Woe  to  those  who 
have  ever  made  the  author’s  acquaintance !  But  blessed  he  Monsieur  le 
premier  President,  blessed  be  M.  le  Procureur-Gene'ral,  who  have  purged  our 
Paris  of  this  plague.  You  are  the  originator  of  the  plague  in  this  city;  I 
would  say,  after  the  Itev.  Father  Garasse,  that  you  are  a  scoundrel,  a  great 
calf!  But  no  !  shall  I  call  you  a  calf?  Veal  is  good  when  boiled,  veal  is 
good  when  roast,  calfskin  is  good  for  binding  books  ;  but  yours,  miscreant, 
is  only  fit  to  be  well  grilled,  and  that  it  will  be  to-morrow  !  You  have 
raised"  the  laugh  at  monks,  and  now  the  monks  will  laugh  at  you. 

But  this  is  less  intolerable  than  such  buffoonery  as  that  of  one 
Gabriel  Barlette,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  a  very  popular  preacher 
(about  1480).  Speaking  of  the  Saviour’s  temptation,  lie  con¬ 
tinued  : — 

After  this  victory  over  Satan,  the  Blessed  Virgin  sends  him  the  dinner 
she  had  prepared  tor  herself — cabbage,  soup,  spinach,  and  perhaps  even 
sardines. 

Compared  with  this,  it  was  a  mere  harmless  eccentricity  of  Mail¬ 
lard,  when  preaching  at  Thoulouse,  to  take  for  his  text  the  ballad 
“  Bergeronnette  Savoisienne,”  and  to  sing  it  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

To  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  example  of  the 
first  great  Protestant  preachers,  Mr.  Gould  attributes  the  general 
revival  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  art  of  preaching  in  the  Reformed  Churches 
soon  decayed,  “  while  the  Roman  Church,  having  once  napped, 
never  let  herself  fall  asleep  again.”  He  is  prooabiy  right  in 
declaring  that  the  Protestant  preachers  of  that  time  showed  les3 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  less  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  as 
a  whole,  than  their  rivals.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  passage 
which  he  quotes  in  support  of  this  remark  from  a  sermon  by  one 
Kbnigstein  much  helps  him  to  prove  his  point.  In  fact,  the 
extract  reads  very  like  the  tesselated  discourse  of  a  modern 
preacher ;  and  we  fail  to  see  the  propriety  or  pertinency  of  this 
stringing  together  of  texts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  temptations  to  all  preachers,  ancient  and  modern 
alike,  to  be  led  astray  by  some  verbal  resemblance  between  one 
text  and  another,  and  to  pile  quotation  upon  quotation,  without 
regard  to  the  accurate  connection  of  thought.  It  is  this  fatal 
facility  of  textual  citation  that  is  the  cause  of  half  the  bad  preach¬ 
ing  in  our  own  day.  But,  after  all,  we  are  not  so  badly  off  as  the 
hearers  of  one  Helmesius,  who  boasted  that  he  crowded  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  Scriptural  quotations  into  a  single 
Advent  sermon. 

Mr.  Gould  has  not  pointed  out  that  another  great  cause  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  modern  sermons  is  the  necessity  of  the  preacher’s 
addressing,  in  one  and  the  same  discourse,  a  congregation  com¬ 
prising  people  of  every  degree  of  intelligence,  education,  and 
station.  There  is  no  escaping  this  difficulty.  The  London 
preacher,  for  example,  will  always  have  some  poor  and  unin- 
structed  folk  among  his  hearers ;  and  the  village  curate  stands  in 
awe  of  the  squire’s  pew.  The  average  result  is  a  uniformity  of  tame 
mediocrity — our  preachers  adopting  a  peculiar  style,  as  a  kind  of  re¬ 
sultant  of  forces,  which  suits  no  class  of  their  hearers.  Hence  arises 
the  further  absurdity,  once  before  mentioned  in  these  columns,  that 
our  very  missionaries  too  often  carry  out  with  them  the  very  same 


cut-and-dried  type  of  discourse  for  the  evangelization  of  Kaffirs 
or  Hindoos.  Philip  von  Hartung,  a  great  Jesuit  preacher  of  the 
|  seventeenth  century,  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Gould’s  clients, 

I  met  this  difficulty  by  writing  three  sermons  for  every  Sunday — one 
for  a  rustic  audience,  the  next  for  a  town  congregation,  and  the 
third  for  a  court  chapel.  He  called  his  book  “Concio  tergemina, 
Ilustica,  Civica,  Aulica.”  As  might  be  expected,  the  aulic  sermon 
is  poor  enough,  the  preacher  being  “  less  at  his  ease,  and  more 
|  fettered  by  conventionalities.”  But  the  rustic  sermons  are 
homely,  vigorous,  and  pointed.  Of  the  middle  class,  perhaps 
the  hardest  of  all,  Mr.  Gould  gives  no  specimen.  We  are 
here  reminded  of  an  observation  of  our  author’s  in  another 
part  of  his  book,  that  the  sermons  of  the  great  St.  Augustin 
must  have  been  meant  for  the  shopkeepers  of  Hippo.  We  alto¬ 
gether  doubt  the  assertion.  The  sermons  of  this  Father,  such  as 
are  left  to  us,  are  evidently  (we  think)  the  substance  or  outlines  of 
j  his  addresses  to  his  clergy.  Nothing  less  suited  than  they  are 
to  the  shopkeeping  mind  can  be  imagined.  Joseph  de  Barzia, 

|  Bishop  of  Cadiz  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  another  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  worthies,  seems  to  have  been  a  successful  preacher  to  un¬ 
lettered  congregations.  Indeed,  we  take  the  extracts  from  this 
prelate’s  sermons  to  be  the  best  parts  of  the  present  volume.  To 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  breaking  through  the  old  tradition  of  a 
merely  expository  discourse,  and  of  introducing  the  method  of  a 
concentrated  discussion  of  some  single  point,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  best  modern  sermon.  De  Barzia  was  particu¬ 
larly  happy  in  his  illustrations.  Here  is  a  specimen : — 

It  is  worth  noting,  the  manner  in  which  the  sea-crab  gets  an  oyster  and 
eats  it.  In  the  morning  early  the  oyster  gapes,  that  it  may  bask  in  the  sun¬ 
beams.  Then  up  steals  the  crab,  not  boldly  advancing  upon  the  fish,  or  it 
would  at  once  close  its  shell  and  escape  him  or  clutch  him  tight  by  his  claws. 
What  course  does  the  crafty  animal  adopt  ?  It  takes  a  little  pebble  and 
tosses  it  into  the  oyster.  This  prevents  the  valves  from  closing,  and  then  he 
rushes  up  and  devours  the  oyster  at  his  leisure.  Soul  of  man  !  just  so  comes 
the  evil  one  towards  thee ;  not  alluring  thee  to  some  sin  of  horrible  deadli¬ 
ness,  but  flinging  a  little  pebble— a  tiny  fault — into  thy  heart ;  and  if  thou 
cast  it  not  from  thee  at  once,  but  keepest  thy  heart  still  unelosen,  he  ob- 
taineth  an  entry  and  destroyeth  thee  utterly. 

De  Barzia  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  more  famous  Italian,  Paolo 
Segneri,  some  of  whose  sermons  have  lately  been  translated  by  an 
English  divine. 

Another  considerable  Spanish  preacher  was  the  J esuit  Osorius, 
who  delivered  two  sermons  at  the  fitting  out  of  the  Armada,  and 
another  at  its  discomfiture.  These  discourses  are  published,  under 
the  heading  Cum  Nostri  JRedirent  ab  Anylia  re  infecta.  Mr.  Gould’s 
extracts  from  this  writer  are  of  much  interest.  Osorius  was  very 
happy  in  his  similes,  and  seems  to  be  singularly  free  from  exag¬ 
geration.  To  him  is  due  the  striking  thought  that  the  pulses  of 
the  heart  which  one  hears  as  one  lies  in  bed  are  the  strokes  of  two 
wood-cutters,  Flux  and  Reflux,  engaged  night  and  day  in  laying 
their  axes  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life  within.  Our  compiler  is 
not  a  bit  too  hard,  we  think,  upon  Meffreth,  a  German  preacher  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  whom  he  charges  with  a  want  of  what 
theologians  call  “unction.”  He  certainly  was  intolerably  tedious, 
and  his  sermons,  judging  from  the  extracts  here  given,  are 
infinitely  subdivided  and  very  trifling,  besides  being  founded,  in 
many  cases,  on  some  preposterous  fable  in  natural  _  history. 
But  he  relieved  them  with  frequent  anecdotes  and  jests,  of 
which  we  will  select  one : — 

A  fat  priest  was  carving  a  capon  in  Lent,  when  his  servant  burst  out 
laughing  behind  his  back.  “  Sirrah,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ”  asked 
the  globular  parson.  “  Oh,  your  reverence,  excuse  me,  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking  what  a  lot  of  dripping  there  would  be  from  you,  when  hereafter  the 
devils  have  the  roasting  of  you.” 

Another  of  the  preachers  commemorated  in  this  volume  is  Matthias 
Faber,  the  Jesuit  (1653).  He  published  1,096  sermons,  all  of 
them  (it  is  declared)  full  of  matter,  and  such  as  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  an  English  congregation.  There  ought  to  be  a  run  upon  his 
works  at  the  theological  booksellers’.  We  can  only  enumerate 
Gabriel  Biel,  a  Swiss  priest  (about  1500);  Jacques  Marchant,  a 
pupil  of  the  famous  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  a  graceful,  poetical,  and 
refined  preacher;  Maximilian  Deza,  an  Italian  (1610),  an  eloquent 
but  rather  pedantic  pulpit-orator ;  and  Francis  Coster,  the  Jesuit 
(1531).  Besides  these  there  is,  lastly,  one  Jean  Raulin,  a  Cluniac 
of  Baris  (1514),  whose  discourses  seem  to  have  been  so  trifling 
and  unprofitable — “a  mere  tissue  of  Sunday  puzzles ” — that  he 
scarcely  deserved  admission  into  this  selection.  And  yet  he  was 
the  first  originator  of  a  capital  story,  which  has  been  versified  by 
Southey,  and  which  is  not  a  little  diverting  in  its  original  Latin. 
It  comes  from  a  sermon  on  Widowhood:— 

Dicatur  de  quadam  vidua,  quod  venit  ad  curatum  suum,  quaerens  ab  eo 
consilium,  si  deberet  iterum  maritari,  et  allegabat  quod  erat  sine  adjutorio, 
et  quod  habebat  servum  optimum  et  peritum  in  arte  mariti  sui.  Tunc 
curatus  :  “  Bene,  accipite  eum.”  E  contrario  ilia  dieebat :  “  Sed  periculum 
est  accipere  ilium,  ne  de  servo  meo  faciam  dominum.”  Tunc  curatus  dixit : 
“  Bene,  nolite  eum  accipere.”  Ait  ilia :  “  Quid  faciam  ?  non  possum 
sustinere  pondus  illud  quod  sustinebat  maritus  meus,  nisi  unum  habeam.” 
Tunc  curatus  dixit :  “  Bene,  habeatis  eum.”  At  ilia  :  “  Sed  si  malus  esset, 
et  vellet  mea  disperdere  et  usurpare?”  Tunc  curatus:  “Non  accipiatis 
ergo  eum.”  Et  sic  semper  curatus  juxta  argumenta  sua  concedebat  ei. 
Yidens  autem  curatus  quod  vellet  ilium  habere  et  haberet  devotionem  ad 
cum,  dixit  ei  ut  bene  distincte  intelligeret  quid  campame  ecclesiaj  ei 
dicerent,  et  secundum  consilium  campanarum  ipsa  faceret.  Campanis 
autem  pulsantibus,  intellexit  juxta  voluntatem  suam  quod  dicerent  : 
Prends  ton  valet,  Prends  ton  valet.  Quo  accepto,  servus  egregib  verberavit 
earn,  et  fuit  ancilla  qua;  prius  erat  domina.  Tunc  ad  curatum  suum  con- 
questa  est  de  consilio,  maledicendo  horam  qua  crediderat  ei.  Cui  ille  :  “  Non 
satis  audisti  quid  dicant  campana:.”  Tunc  curatus  pulsavit  eampanas,  et 
tunc  intellexit  quod  campance  dicebant :  Ne  le  prends  pas,  Ne  le  prends  pas. 
Tunc  enim  vexatio  dederat  ei  intellectual. 
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In  conclusion,  we  may  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Gould,  should 
this  not  unamusing  volume  reach  another  edition,  wall  recast  his 
introduction  into  something  more  like  a  formal  treatise  on  modem 
preaching.  He  tells  a  capital  story,  from  his  own  experience,  about 
a  sermon  on  Felix  trembling,  which  pursued  him  from  watering- 
dace  to  watering-place.  He  will  be  a  public  benefactor  if  he 
aughs  his  colleagues  into  better  preaching,  both  as  to  matter  and 
as  to  manner. 


THE  QUEEN’S  MESSENGER  * 

ALTHOUGH  most  persons  of  ordinary  information  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  special  class  of  officers  constituting  the 
Royal  Messenger  service,  and  have  formed  to  themselves  some 
vague  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  their  duties,  there  are  probably 
few  beyond  the  official  pale  itself  who  possess  any  exact  and 
definite'  knowledge  either  of  the  functions  of  a  Queen’s  Messenger, 
or  of  the  organization  which  prevails  in  that  mysterious  body. 
Whether  the  demand  for  their  services  is  a  part  of  the  every¬ 
day  business  of  diplomacy,  or  is  limited  to  occasions  of  unusual 
importance,  such  as  wars,  revolutions,  or  royal  contracts  of  mar¬ 
riage,  the  curious  public  has  but  little  opportunity  of  learning. 
How  far  those  services  themselves  may  be  in  process  of  super- 
session,  as  the  expansion  of  the  telegraph  system  affords  a 
speedier  medium  of  communication  than  the  swiftest  of  human 
emissaries,  is  another  point  on  which  the  same  public  might 
plausibly  speculate.  Since  the  Crimean  war  ceased  to  bring 
forward  occasional  notices  of  the  Sittings  to  and  fro  of  those 
carriers  of  mysterious  despatch-boxes  big  with  the  fate  of 
nations  and  of  Ministries,  and  to  astonish  us  with  the  preter¬ 
natural  feats  of  travel  achieved  by  those  wearers  of  seven-leagued 
boots,  together  with  the  frightful  risks  and  hardships  incurred 
in  the  performance,  many  have  doubtless  wished  that  some  one 
in  the  secret  would  lift  the  veil  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
doings  and  the  constitution  of  the  corps,  and  afford  us  a  little 
insight  into  the  duties,  the  qualifications,  and  the  experiences 
of  that  special  class  of  Her  Majesty’s  servants.  A  certain  kind  of 
mythic  halo  even  may  be  said  to  have  gathered  round  the  body, 
so  mysterious  were  the  stories  popularly  whispered  of  the  craft  and 
subtlety  required  at  times  to  convey  Her  Majesty’s  behests  through 
hostile  Cordons,  or  to  preserve  intact  the  seals  of  awful  secrets  of 
state  which  a  thousand  lynx-eyed  spies  were  in  league  to  penetrate  ; 
so  appalling  were  the  tales  of  strong  and  brave  men  brought  to 
an  early  grave  or  premature  decrepitude,  as  the  penalty  of  sleepless 
nights,  excessive  fatigue,  and  scanty  food.  Many  a  one  may  have 
shuddered  at  being  told  that  the  pitiable  object  in  a  Bath  chair, 
with  youthful  features  wrung  with  pain  or  lined  with  premature 
old  age,  was  only  a  Queen’s  Messenger  paralysed  after  a  few 
years  of  official  service,  or  doomed  to  life-long  rheumatism  after 
that  one  solitary  flight  of  an  unprecedentedly  few  days  across  the 
frozen  steppes  of  Russia.  It  can  hardly  fail,  then,  to  interest 
the  public  in  general  when  a  gentleman  is  kind  enough  to 
raise  for  a  while  the  veil  of  secresy  and  reserve  which  has  hung 
over  this  department  of  official  life,  and  to  give  us  something  like 
facts  to  go  upon  when  forming  an  estimate  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  incidental  to  such  a  career. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  Major  Byng  Hall’s  picture  of  the  life 
of  a  royal  messenger — drawn,  we  presume,  from  his  own  official 
experience — is  not  calculated  to  bear  out  the  impression  which  so 
generally  prevails  as  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  which  attend 
the  ordinary  discharge  of  those  functions.  His  experience,  on  the 
contrary,  is  rather  of  a  rose  colour  than  otherwise.  With  an  occa¬ 
sional  intensifying  of  the  risks  and  annoyances  of  ordinary  travel, 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  element  of  choice  in  pushing  on  or 
yielding  to  impediments,  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  suffer¬ 
ing  or  privation  in  excess  of  what  the  amateur  or  unofficial 
tourist  nerves  himself  to  undergo;  while  there  are  exceptional 
advantages  in  the  weight  which  official  authority  lends  to  the  royal 
emissary,  in  the  consciousness  of  national  prestige,  and  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  important  mission.  All  these,  with  the  intervals  of 
leisure  and  repose  which  occur  between  one  official  journey  and 
another,  such  as  in  uneventful  times  may  be  counted  upon  with 
pretty  constant  frequency,  must  make  the  service,  we  should 
imagine,  one  greatly  to  be  coveted  by  single  men  of  sound  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  of  a  disposition  for  varied  travel.  Of  the  actual 
conditions  and  organization  of  the  service  we  could  have  wished 
that  Major  Hall  had  afforded  us  somewhat  more  ample  and  defi¬ 
nite  particulars.  To  some  extent,  it  may  be,  these  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  Reports  on  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
and  in  the  pages  of  the  Foreign  Office  List.  Still,  without  render¬ 
ing  the  narrative  unduly  pragmatical  or  dry,  room  might  have  been 
found  for  sundry  bits  of  information  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  with 
which  many  will  have  taken  up  the  book,  and  to  remove  it  more 
distinctly  from  the  category  of  mere  records  of  travel  over  ground 
already  well  trodden.  The  writer’s  style  is  graphic  and  lively 
enough,  though  marked  occasionally  by  signs  of  laxity  which  may 
he  taken  to  indicate  a  hand  not  thoroughly  habituated  to  the 
practice  of  literary  composition.  On  the  whole,  the  picture  here 
set  before  us  of  the  life  of  a  Queen’s  Messenger  is  of  a  cheerful 
and  exhilarating  kind ;  and,  whatever  amount  of  frost  and  heat 
and  fastings  often  may  fall  to  his  professional  lot,  we  may  feel 
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certain  that  the  red-letter  days  and  seasons  of  jubilee  are  not  few 
or  far  between. 

Next  to  a  Jesuit  postulant  waiting  upon  the  call  of  the  General  of 
his  Order,  we  can  imagine  no  class  of  men  whose  energies  must  be  kept 
in  a  more  incessant  state  of  waiting  and  watching  than  that  of  the 
“  animated  physical  telegrams  ”  to  which  our  author  facetiously 
likens  the  members  of  his  profession.  Hardly  has  the  royal  messenger 
had  a  chance  of  getting  the  kink  of  travel  out  of  Iris  back,  and  of 
recovering  somewhat  of  the  balance  of  sleep,  by  a  few  days’  rest  in 
quiet  Devonshire  or  some  other  rural  haunt,  than  down  comes  a 
bulky  packet  with  the  Foreign  Office  seal,  which  sets  him  in  mo¬ 
tion  with  the  same  prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  as  any 
slave  of  the  lamp  or  of  the  ring.  From  the  moment  of  his  formal 
reception  within  the  pale  of  the  “  Agapemone  ” — by  which  name, 
we  are  told,  the  office  is  familiarly  known  amongst  the  members 
of  the  family — he  may  be  said  never  to  be  permanently  or  securely 
unpacked  for  a  single  hour.  A  pleasant  voyage  of  initiation  must 
have  been  that  to  which  the  author  was  bidden  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  appointment — namely,  to  Stockholm  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  present  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
traveller.  During  the  Crimean  campaign  it  was  the  fortune  of  a 
royal  messenger  to  leave  London  once,  if  not  twice,  a  week  for 
Constantinople,  or  some  other  quarter  of  the  East ;  and  the  writer 
of  these  notes  was  himself  called  upon  to  visit  the  Golden  Horn  no 
less  than  five-and-twenty  several  times.  “He  has  visited  the 
City  of  the  Sultan  when  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  surrounding 
scenery ;  he  has  lingered  there  day  after  day,  when  the  brightest 
and  bluest  of  skies,  cloudless  and  clear,  gladdened  the  heart  cf 
man ;  he  has  looked  on  the  city  when  the  keenest  north-easter, 
after  rushing  across  the  Steppes  of  Russia,  came  up  like  a  hurri¬ 
cane  from  the  Black  Sea,  causing  the  Bosphorus  to  boil  and  toss 
like  a  troubled  ocean,  preventing  all  intercourse  with  the  Asiatic 
shore.”  And  from  these  varied  experiences  we  may  gather  that  he 
has  become  acquainted  with  well  nigh  every  form  of  physical 
misery  to  which  the  flesh  of  man  is  heir.  A  friend  of  the  author, 
on  one  critical  occasion,  actually  reached  the  English  embassy  at 
Pera,  a  distance  of  820  miles,  in  just  five  days  and  eleven  hours 
on  horseback,  having  to  contend  the  whole  of  that  time  with  wind 
and  rain,  besides  “  two  heavyish  falls,”  which  happily  came  short 
of  breaking  bones.  No  wonder  that  he  “  felt  a  certain  pride  in 
hearing  that  it  was  considered  the  quickest  journey  ever  performed 
in  the  winter,”  seeing  that  the  best  Tatars  in  the  service  of  the 
Porte  took  six  days  to  do  it  during  fine  summer  weather.  It 
may  well  be  that  it  was  this  gentleman  of  whom  the  Premier, 
when  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  these  servants  of 
the  Crown  and  the  public  as  performing  duties  which  “one 
would  think  it  was  almost  impossible  any  human  being  would  be 
•able  to  go  through  with,”  made  special  mention  as  having  been 
“  three  days  in  the  saddle  without  quitting  it,  and  having  per¬ 
formed  the  journey  in  the  worst  weather,  and  under  the  greatest 
possible  difficulties.”  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  overrate  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  mind  and  body,  the  physical  force  and  moral  courage, 
or  the  sense  of  duty  and  zeal  for  the  public  service,  which  could 
enable  a  man  to  cope  with  difficulties  such  as  have  been  from 
time  to  time  encountered  by  these  bearers  of  despatches.  Thus 
we  read  of  “  an  upset  in  a  winter  snow-storm  in  the  depths  of  an 
interminable  Russian  forest,  with  wolves  howling  around  you,  a 
drunken  postilion,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  country  ” ;  and  of  a  rush  across  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Rhone  when  half  Avignon  was  under  water,  and  when  life  and 
death  hung  upon  the  skill  and  nerve  of  the  bow-oarsman  of  a 
frail  boat  111  holding  on  to  an  iron  hook  as  she  shot  the  bridge. 
Happily  the  cord  held  fast.  Here,  true  to  the  Englishman’s  sense 
of  duty,  the  messenger  astonished  our  French  allies  by  insisting 
on  his  papers  being  first  safe  on  land — “  despatches  first,  self  after¬ 
wards.”  In  life  or  death  he  must  see  to  the  security  of  the 
precious  deposit  confided  to  him.  “  Had  my  body  floated  to  the 
Mediterranean,  I  should  have  made  a  vacancy  for  some  happy 
applicant ;  whereas,  had  the  despatches  in  my  charge  gone  down 
the  dark  rushing  waters  of  the  Rhone,  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  follow  them.” 

Travelling  in  Turkey  is  of  course  vastly  facilitated  by  the 
possession  of  the  “  Poteragena,”  or  pass  to  secure  post-horses,  which 
is  granted  to  official  and  diplomatic  travellers.  The  effect  of  this 
document  was  often  magical  in  bringing  forth  cattle,  often  of  the 
queerest  breed  and  bottom,  from  the  most  hopeless  quarters,  and 
in  silencing  the  clamours  of  the  avaricious  crowcL  at  the  door  of 
the  posting-house.  Voyagers  of  old  standing  amongst  us  may 
recall  the  like  miraculous  working  of  the  passe  partout,  or  minor 
kind  of  firman,  issued  by  old  Ali  Pasha  to  artists  and  others 
of  the  travelling  class  before  the  days  of  Greek  emancipa¬ 
tion,  empowering  them  to  lay  hands,  without  thought  of 
compensation,  upon  any  hapless  peasant’s  horse  or  fowl  or  house¬ 
hold  stuff  whatsoever — his  ox  or  his  ass,  or  anything  that  was  his — 
not  even  omitting  perhaps  the  prior  and  more  precious  bits  of 
property  forbidden  by  the  commandment  to  be  coveted.  A  similar 
talisman  is,  we  learn,  in  use  within  the  kingdom  of  Sweden — by 
name  the  Bricka,  in  shape  simply  “  an  oblong  piece  of  brass,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  arms  of  Sweden,  a  number,  and  the  words 
Carir  Bricka.”  Waved  in  the  air  at  moments  of  crisis  or  dead¬ 
lock,  this  simple  token  proved  potent  to  overawe  a  refractory  post¬ 
boy  and  to  urge  his  cattle  onward  with  the  utmost  energy  of  voice 
and  whip,  or  to  wake  up  the  stupid  face  of  a  surly  boor  who  was 
previously  blind  to  the  existence  of  a  single  beast  of  burden  or 
draught.  The  privilege  of  using  these  charms  is  generally  confined 
to  Government  officials  or  Crown  messengers,  native  or  foreign.  It 
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•  is  asserted  that  King  Bernadette,  once  wishing  to  reward  one  who 
had  done  him  a  good  service,  gave  him  a  bricka  for  life,  adding 
that  it  was  the  most  useful  present  he  could  make  him. 

Among  the  sorest  of  the  ills  to  which  a  royal  messenger  is 
exposed,  must  he,  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  of  our  author’s  culti¬ 
vated  and  fastidious  taste,  the  hasty  and  precarious  fashion  in 
which  the  daily  meals  are  to  be  picked  up.  Certainly  a  large, 
.and  we  should  say  undue,  space  is  devoted  in  this  book  to 
the  subject  of  gastronomy.  Considering,  indeed,  the  piteous 
way  in  which  the  writer  recounts  the  instances  of  barbarism 
or  ignorance  which  the  cuisine  of  foreign  lands  has  forced  upon 
his  notice,  he  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  delights  which  his 
calling  holds  out  to  the  gastronome  in  the  way  of  novel  and 
varied  articles  of  diet  are  compensation  enough  for  the  trials 
which  these  rash  and  outlandish  experiments  entail  upon  the 
stomach. 


THE  CONSCRIPT.* 

milE  fact  that  sixteen  thousand  copies  of  Le  Conserit  have  been 
J-  sold  in  France  is  a  new  tribute  to  that  most  popular  discovery, 
“L’Empire  e’est  la  paix.”  M.  Chatrian’s  story  relates  to  the 
French  war  of  1813,  and  points  out  how  extremely  wrong  it  is  to 
sacrifice  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  to  one’s  own  unprincipled 
ambition.  There  are  some  passages  of  it  which  would  go  admi¬ 
rably  into  Latin  of  that  quality  which  we  associate  with  the 
meditations  of  our  youth  de  gloria  or  de  hello.  Indeed,  if  the 
simple  grandeur  of  these  subjects  had  not  begun  to  pall  on  fifth- 
form  masters,  we  should  have  scrupled  to  draw  attention  to  such 
a  treasury  of  observations  on  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  vanity 
of  fame.  The  strange  thing  about  the  book  is  that  the  author 
appears  to  aim  at  showing  how  peculiarly  immoral  the  French 
war  of  1812-13  was;  and  he  does  so  by  dwelling  on  the  horrors 
which  that  war  had  in  common  with  all  wars.  The  Imperial 
biographer  of  Julius  Caesar  need  not  feel  hurt  by  M.  Chatrian’s 
reflections  on  the  policy  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  Pyrrhus,  or  Charlemagne  would  have  done  just  as  well. 
The  war  with  Russia  is  as  bad  a  subject  as  could  well  have  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  presenting  Napoleon  I.  in  the  light  of  a 
selfish  adventurer,  bent  on  hurrying  a  nation  into  gratuitous  wars. 
The  French  nation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,  was 
intoxicated  with  continual  success — mad  with  the  passion  for  la 
gloire.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  which  Tacitus  makes 
the  first  half  of  his  famous  sentence — prospera  omnes  sihi  vindicant 
— that  the  French  army,  in  1812,  pursued  the  route  of  invasion 
through  a  series  of  triumphs  of  which  the  victory  of  the  Moskowa 
was  the  last.  After  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  400,000  bereaved 
families,  wanting  some  one  to  blame,  of  course  blamed  Napoleon — 
adversa  uni  imputantur.  As  to  the  campaign  of  1813,  we  do  not 
precisely  understand  what  view  M.  Chatrian  desires  to  inculcate. 
We  gather  that  he  considers  it  to  have  been  all  very  wicked  and 
shocking;  but  what  is  the  exact  course  which  he  would  have  had 
Napoleon  I.  to  adopt?  It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  having  got  into  a  mess,  that  you  have,  if  possible,  to  get  out  of 
it.  When  people  have  fought  their  way  into  countries  where 
they  have  no  business,  it  may  be  highly  convenient  suddenly  to 
invoke  Peace — that  fresh  and  beautiful  apparition  who  drops  from 
Olympus  in  Aristophanes ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  side 
which  has  not  had  its  innings  will  be  satisfied  by  this  graceful 
conclusion  to  the  affair.  M.  Chatrian  talks  of  the  campaign 
of  1813  as  if  it  had  been  an  infatuated  renewal  by  Napoleon 
of  his  design  upon  Russia,  instead  of  being  the  necessary 
sequel  of  failure  m  an  expedition  which  the  French  people  had 
embraced  with  enthusiasm.  In  1812,  France  fought  her  way 
into  Russia;  in  1813,  she  had  to  fight  her  way  back  again. 
But  we  hasten  to  acknowledge  that,  if  M.  Chatrian  does  not, 
in  our  opinion,  make  out  a  particularly  strong  case  against 
the  war  of  1813,  he  is  certainly  successful  in  handling  the 
grievances  of  the  conscription  system.  Such  a  title  as  The 
Conscript  puts  the  seasoned  novel-reader  on  the  alert  for 
harrowing  family  scenes,  heartrending  separations  under  the 
paternal  roof,  and  then,  on  the  last  page  but  one,  an  elderly 
soldier  entering  his  native  village,  and  directed  to  a  pair  of  grave¬ 
stones  in  the  quiet  churchyard.  We  will  merely  mention,  as  a 
proof  of  M.  Chatrian’s  remarkable  self-denial  in  this  respect,  that 
the  Conscript  is  an  orphan,  and  that  when  the  moment  of 
departure  has  arrived,  and  the  recruits  are  mustering  in  the 
market-place,  the  Conscript's  cousin  does  not  faint  until  some 
minutes  after  her  admirer  has  “fallen  in.”  The  point  of  the  story 
lie3  in  the  Conscript’s  ludicrous  unfitness  for  martial  pursuits. 
He  is  slightly  lame,  and  of  a  weak  constitution.  He  detests  war, 
and  has  not  a  spark  of  military  ambition.  While  his  companions 
are  exulting  after  a  victory,  he  only  congratulates  himself  on  being 
so  well  out  of  it.  He  is  of  the  mind  of  Henry  IV.’s  envoy  to 
Hotspur — “  But  for  these  vile  guns  he  would  himself  have  been 
a  soldier.”  This  character  is  maintained  with  a  great  deal  of 
humour  throughout  the  Conscript’s  reluctant  campaign.  The 
author  shows  his  skill  in  allowing  his  hero  to  attain  that  moderate 
degree  of  efficiency  which  a  man  without  the  Slightest  natural 
taste  for  soldiering  might  be  supposed  to  reach  by  dint  of  enforced 
practice.  The  sufferings  of  a  coward  by  constitution,  who  has 
adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  have  ere  now  formed  the  ground¬ 
work  of  a  clever  story.  The  Conscript  is  not  exactly  a  coward  to 
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begin  with,  and  when  his  campaign  is  over  he  has  not  become 
exactly  brave ;  but  his  progress  in  valour,  within  these  modest 
limits,  is  exquisitely  droll. 

The  tale  opens  at  Phalsbourg  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Joseph 
Bertha,  the  hero,  is  apprenticed  to  one  Melchior  Goulden,  an  old 
clockmaker  of  the  town.  They  lived  in  a  corner  house  fronting 
the  Bcmf  liouge,  the  principal  inn  of  Phalsbourg,  and  thus  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  magnates  of  the  French  army, 
which  from  February  to  May  kept  streaming  through  to  Russia:— 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  princes,  ambassadors,  and  generals  stop  there — 
some  on  horseback,  some  in  caleches,  some  in  chariots,  with  braided  coats, 
plumes,  furs,  and  all  kinds  of  national  decorations.  And  on  tlie  high  road  it 
was  worth  while  seeing  the  trains  of  couriers,  messengers,  convoys  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  guns,  waggons,  cavalry  and  infantry !  What  stirring  times ! 

At  last,  in  the  dark  dawn  of  May  1 2th,  the  guns  of  the  arsenal 
announced  the  master  of  all : — 

M.  Goulden,  with  a  lighted  candle,  opened  my  door,  saying,  “  Get  up, 
there  he  is  1  ”  We  opened  the  window.  Through  the  dark  I  saw  advancing 
at  a  hard  trot  under  the  F reneli  gate  above  a  hundred  dragoons,  many  of 
whom  carried  torches ;  they  passed  with  a  terrible  rolling  and  stamping ; 
the  lights  played  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  and  from  all  the  windows  were 
heard  ceaseless  cries  of  “  Vive  l’Empereur !  ”  A  horse  came  down  suddenly 
at  the  stake  of  the  butcher  Klein,  used  for  fastening  up  the  oxen,  and  the 
dragoon  fell  in  a  heap  with  his  head  in  the  gutter ;  immediately  a  head 
leant  forward  out  of  the  carriage  to  see  what  was  the  matter — a  large,  fat, 
pale  face,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  forehead.  It  was  Napoleon.  He  held 
up  his  hand  as  if  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  spoke  some  words  in  an  abrupt 
tone.  The  officer  who  galloped  beside  the  carriage  window  bent  down  to 
answer  him.  He  took  his  pinch,  and  the  carriage  turned  the  corner.  That 
was  all  I  saw. 

From  May  to  September  tbe  serpent  de  ville  was  constantly 
reading  triumphant  bulletins  to  the  delighted  Phalsbourgians. 
Te  Deums  and  twenty-one  gun  salutes  were  perpetually  cele¬ 
brating  new  victories.  Meanwhile,  poor  lame  Joseph  Bertha  was 
steadily  making  love  to  his  pretty  cousin  Catharine  at  the  village 
of  Quatre  Vents,  and  devoutly  hoping  that  it  might  not  occur 
to  His  Majesty  to  have  a  conscription  of  cripples.  Joseph  bad 
worked  early  and  late  to  give  Catharine  a  watch  on  her  fete, 
December  1 8  ;  and  had  spent  the  day  very  happily  at  Quatre 
Vents,  Aunt  GrSdel  providing  pancakes  with  dried  prunes,  and 
little  cakes  dipped  in  wine  spiced  with  cinnamon.  On  getting 
home  at  night,  he  is  met  by  M.  Goulden  with  these  words  :  “  At 
this  moment,  Joseph,  there  are  400,000  families  weeping  in 
France ;  our  great  army  has  perished  in  the  frozen  plains  of 
Russia.”  The  terrible  twenty-ninth  bulletin  had  that  day  been 
read  in  the  Place  of  Phalsbourg.  One  of  its  passages  ran  as 
follows : — 

“  Our  cavalry  was  so  much  dismounted  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
unite  all  the  officers  who  still  had  a  horse  remaining,  in  order  to  form  four 
companies  of  500  men  each.  The  generals  performed  the  functions  of 
the  captains,  the  colonels  those  of  the  subalterns.”  When  this  passage  was 
read,  which  told  more  of  the  misery  of  the  great  army  than  all  the  rest, 
cries  and  groans  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  two  or  three  women  fainted. 

Next  morning,  Melchior  Goulden  the  clockmaker  was  too  much 
overcome  by  sorrow  to  pay  his  usual  Monday  visit  to  the  town 
clocks,  and  so  Joseph  went  the  rounds  instead.  Among  other 
business,  he  had  to  call  at  one  M.  de  la  Vablerie  Chamberlan’s,  to 
regulate  a  timepiece.  On  that  day  of  public  mourning,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  voices  singing  glees  to  the  harpsichord  in  the 
next  room.  The  explanation  did  not  strike  him  at  the  moment; 
the  family  were  Royalists  of  the  emigration. 

On  January  15,  1813,  there  was  a  conscription,  and  J oseph  drew 
No.  17.  But  a  council  of  revision  was  to  sit  a  week  later,  and 
Joseph  was  thought  sure  to  get  off.  The  commandant  and  the 
mayor  knew  him  to  be  lame,  and  M.  Goulden  had  not  a  doubt  of 
his  escape.  Unluckily,  Joseph  determined  to  make  safety  doubly 
sure.  He  had  heard  of  people  in  his  situation  swallowing  un¬ 
wholesome  things  to  make  themselves  pale,  or  tying  up  a  leg  to 
bring  out  a  varicose  vein,  and  he  resolved  to  look  like  an  invalid. 
When  he  got  up  on  the  morning  for  his  appearance  before  the  council, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  rush  to  the  cruet-stand,  and  drink  off 
the  vinegar.  The  result  was  that  by  the  time  he  was  dressed  a 
glowing  bloom  had  come  out  upon  his  cheeks;  he  looked  the 
picture  of  ruddy  and  joyous  health.  On  his  way  to  the  hotel  de 
ville  he  was  paid  compliments  that  dismayed  his  inmost  soul. 
“How  pleased  and  happy  you  look,”  said  his  aunt  Gredel.  An 
old  gendarme  started  when  he  saw  him — “  That’s  right !  that’s 
right !  Here’s  one  at  least  who  isn’t  sorry  to  be  off  One  can  see 
the  longing  for  glory  in  his  eyes.”  He  is  shown  into  the  council 
hall,  and  the  sous-prefet  at  once  exclaims : — 

There’s  a  healthy  fellow  for  you  !  I  rejoined  politely — “  But  I  am  lame, 
M.  le  Sous-prefet !  ”  The  surgeons  looked  at  me,  and  one  of  them,  to  whom 
the  commandant  had  doubtless  spoken  of  me,  said — “  The  left  leg  is  rather 
short.”  “  Bah  !  ”  said  the  other,  “  it’s  sound.”  Then,  putting  his  hand  on 
my  chest,  he  said — “  There’s  a  healthy  conformation.  Cough.”  I  coughed 
as  feebly  as  I  could ;  but  all  the  same,  he  declared  I  had  good  lungs,  and 
added — “  Look  at  his  colour — that’s  good  blood.”  I  put  in  anxiously — “  I’ve 
been  drinking  vinegar.”  “  Ah,  that  proves  you  have  a  strong  stomach,” 
said  he,  “  since  you  like  vinegar.” 

But  his  doom  was  sealed  by  the  malice  of  a  rival  in  love — one 
Pinacle,  a  hawker,  who  admired  cousin  Catharine.  Joseph  was  on 
the  point  of  being  let  off  on  the  score  of  his  lameness,  which  the 
mayor  attested,  when  the  sous-prefet  drew  a  letter  from  his 
portfolio.  This  letter  stated  that,  six  months  before,  Joseph 
Bertha  had  made  a  bet  that  he  would  go  to  Saverne  and  back 
quicker  than  Pinacle ;  that  they  had  run  together  in  less  than 
three  hours,  and  that  Joseph  had  won  : — 

Unhappily  it  was  true!  That  wretched  Pinacle  had  always  called  me 
lame,  and  in  my  anger  I  had  made  this  bet  with  him.  All  the  world  knew 
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of  it ;  I  could  not  assert  the  contrary.  “  That  settles  the  question,”  said 
the  first  surgeon  ;  and  turning  to  the  secretary,  he  exclaimed — “  Fit  for 
service.” 

On  January  25,  tlie  brigadier  of  the  gendarmes  brought  Joseph’s 
bill  of  route.  It  set  forth  that  Joseph  Bertha,  native  of 
Dabo,  canton  of  Phalsbourg,  arrondissetnent  of  Sarrebourg,  was 
incorporated  in  the  6th  regiment  of  the  line,  and  was  to  join  his 
corps  at  Mayence  on  January  29.  Our  space  does  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  follow  his  campaign  in  detail,  or  to  do  justice  to  the 
clever  touches  which  bring  out  the  character  of  the  man  of  peace 
in  ludicrous  contrast  to  his  forced  vocation.  Joseph  assisted  at 
an  affair  on  the  Saale  in  April,  1813,  in  which  the  Russians  were 
driven  back  on  Weissenfels  ;  and  shortly  after  got  a  bullet  in  the 
shoulder  at  Liitzen.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  Ney  as  he  came  up  to 
retrieve  that  field : — 

All  of  a  sudden  something  passed  before  us  like  a  thunderbolt — it  was 
Marshal  N ey  ;  he  came  up  at  full  gallop,  followed  by  his  staff.  I  never  saw  such 
a  countenance !  his  eyes  flamed,  his  cheeks  quivered  with  rage  !  In  a  second 
he  had  passed  along  the  whole  line,  and  was  at  the  head  of  our  columns.  We 
followed  him,  as  if  drawn  by  a  magic  force :  instead  of  retreating,  we  marched 
to  meet  the  Prussians  :  ten  minutes  after,  the  air  seemed  on  fire. 

After  Liitzen,  Joseph  was  in  hospital  at  Leipzig  for  four  months. 
He  came  out  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  tremendous  finale  of  the 
campaign  in  November.  The  French  forces,  closing  in  upon 
Leipzig,  were  in  their  turn  surrounded  by  three  armies — the 
Russian  or  Northern  army,  led  by  theFrench  renegade Bernadotte ; 
the  army  of  Silesia,  led  by  Blucher;  and  the  army  of  Bohemia, 
led  by  Schwartzenburg.  After  a  day  of  fighting  which  lasted 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  and  in  which 
130,000  French  were  opposed  to  360,000  of  the  Allies,  the  order 
for  retreat  was  at  length  given.  Poor  Joseph  broke  down  by  the 
way;  and  after  twelve  hundred  ambulance  carts  had  passed 
through  Phalsbourg,  Catharine  at  last  recognised  her  betrothed 
in  one  of  the  basket-cars  from  Mayence,  full  of  famished 
wretches  all  skin  and  bone.  After  a  long  illness  he  recovers  con¬ 
sciousness  to  find  himself  in  “a  small  well- warmed  bedroom.” 
It  is  January  the  15th,  1814;  Catharine — “a  pale  young 
woman  ” — is  sitting  by  his  side : — 

“  What  is  it  I  hear,  Catharine  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  It’s  the  guns  of  Phals¬ 
bourg,”  she  said,  embracing  me  still  more  closely.  “  The  guns  ?  ”  “  Yes  ; 
the  town  is  besieged.”  “  Phalsbourg  ? — Then  the  enemy  is  in  France  ?  ” 
I  could  not  speak  another  word.  And  thus  so  many  sufferings,  so  many 
tears,  two  millions  of  men  sacrificed  on  the  battle-field — all  had  resulted 
only  in  the  invasion  of  our  own  country  1 

Why  are  French  books,  as  a  rule,  so  poorly  translated  in 
England  ?  The  English  Julius  Ccesar,  to  take  a  recent  example, 
had  not  long  appeared  before  it  had  achieved  a  notoriety  of  its 
own.  The  present  version  of  Le  Conscrit  is  quite  readable  on  the 
whole,  but  the  fidelity  of  the  translator’s  style  often  reminds  us 
of  Thackeray’s  delightful  French-English. 


BRITAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES.* 
f  |  HIP,  present  moment  is  not  favourable  to  the  discussion  of  so 
J-  extensive  a  question  as  the  colonial  policy  of  England.  In 
fact,  we  are  but  beginning  to  see  that,  beyond  laying  down  a  few 
principles  of  extreme  generality,  it  is  impossible  to  devise  any 
universal  rule  which  shall  be  applicable  to  communities  which 
have  really  nothing  in  common  except  British  origin  and  British 
allegiance.  For  some  time  to  come  we  may  think  ourselves  well 
off  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  working  policy  for  Canada,  for 
Australia,  or  for  New  Zealand.  That  more  comprehensive  theory 
which  is  to  be  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  all  three  may  be 
left  to  the  future  to  frame.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  Dr.  Hurlburt’s 
book  is  exactly  adapted  to  our  wants. '  It  has  a  very  general  title, 
but  a  very  particular  intention.  He  speaks  vaguely  of  “  Britain  and 
her  Colonies,”  but  it  is  Canada  whose  interests  he  has  at  heart,  and 
whose  cause  he  is  eager  to  uphold.  The  glories  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation,  and  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  Exchequer,  were 
evidently  present  to  his  mind  as  he  wrote  each  successive  page. 
Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  a  good  deal  of  the  book  is 
simply  surplusage.  If  the  “  best  aid  of  any  we  can  refer  to  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  which  has  so  sorely  vexed  the  statesmen 
of  modem  Europe  ”  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
colonization  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  /Eolians,  or  of  Carthage  by 
Tyre,  we  fear  that  the  author  is  hardly  prepared  to  learn 
with  becoming  submission  the  lesson  which  he  prescribes  to  others. 
He  is  willing  enough  to  argue  that  “  the  most  successful  instances 
of  colonization  amongst  the  ancients  teach  us  the  doctrine  of 
laissezfaire  in  reference  to  those  vigorous  offshoots  from  the  parent 
stem  ”  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  is  equally  disposed  to  limit  the 
amount  of  support  afforded  by  the  parent  stem  to  its  vigorous 
offshoots  in  accordance  either  with  the  Greek  or  the  Carthaginian 
model.  If  his  historical  parallels  are  of  any  value,  they  point  to 
a  more  sweeping  consequence  than  he  seems  at  all  desirous  to  see 
in  action.  Laissez  faire  has  the  argumentative  disadvantage  of 
being  a  doctrine  with  two  sides  to  it ;  and  when  Dr.  Hurlburt 
envies  the  /Eolian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  their  freedom  from  AEolian 
interference,  he  might  be  puzzled  to  find  a  precedent  in  the  same 
quarter  for  certain  claims  on  the  Mother-country  which  appear  to 
make  part  of  his  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  “  vigorous  offshoot.” 
In  fact,  the  historical  chapters  of  the  book  are  too  brief  and 
sketchy  to  be  of  any  use  whatever,  and  the  only  point  in  them 
which  in  any  way  deserves  mention  is  the  notice  of  the  uniform 
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success  which  has  attended  the  self-governing  communities  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  democracy  as  having  had 
too  short  a  trial  in  the  New  World  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  any 
judgment  on  its  political  character.  So  far  as  the  Union  is  con¬ 
cerned,  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  we  must  not  lorget  that 
tire  several  States  of  the  Union  were  virtually  independent  from 
the  time  of  the  first  landing  of  their  colonists: — 

For  two  centuries  and  a  half  there  have  been  no  revolutions  against 
those  State  Governments,  no  discontent ;  life  and  property  have  been 
secure.  Self-government  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  but  an  experiment 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  in  North  America,  beginning 
with  small  communities  of  Englishmen,  it  has  proved  a  success  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  from  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  political  economy  in  Britain  and  her  Colonies  has  more 
claim  to  be  considered  original.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  a 
colonial  politician  a  vigorous  upholder  of  Protection,  but  it  is  a 
little  startling  to  meet  with  an  educated  man  in  the  present  day 
who  asserts  positively  that  England  is  Protectionist  also.  “Great 
Britain,”  says  Dr.  Hurlburt,  “  adopts  free  trade  only  in  name.” 
He  seems  altogether  unable  to  appreciate  the  economical  difference 
between  taxation  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  one  section  of  the  community  at  the  cost  of 
all  the  rest ;  and,  not  content  with  the  assertion  that  no  country 
can  consistently  proclaim  freedom  of  trade  which  taxes  foreign 
produce  to  the  extent  of  24,000,000?.  a  year,  he  makes  it  a  further 
grievance  that  we  raise  17,000,000?.  more  from  the  Excise. 
According  to  him,  we  are  equally  Protectionists  whether  we  tax 
foreign  wine  or  home-grown  malt. 

When  we  turn  from  the  question  of  colonial  policy  in  general 
to  the  question  of  our  policy  towards  Canada  in  particular,  Dr. 
Hurlburt  speaks  at  all  events  with  such  authority  as  can  be 
conferred  by  interest  in,  if  not  knowledge  of,  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  clear  statement  upon  the 
one  point  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate — the  real  wishes  of 
the  Canadians  themselves.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  once 
these  were  ascertained,  there  would  be  no  further  hesitation  in  the 
mind  of  any  English  statesman  upon  the  subject  of  the  maintenance 
of  our  connection  with  the  colony.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
whole  tradition,  to  the  very  fundamental  idea,  of  an  Imperial 
policy,  to  cast  adrift  a  population  which  wishes  to  remain  united 
with  us.  Such  a  step  would  be  repugnant  to  the  highest  national 
instincts,  while  it  would  carry  with  it  so  humiliating  a  confession 
of  weakness  as  to  far  outweigh  any  additional  strength  which  we 
might  gain  from  the  contraction  of  our  assailable  frontier,  or  the 
better  husbanding  of  our  resources  for  defence.  The  elaborate 
arguments,  therefore,  which  Dr.  Hurlburt,  in  common  with  most 
other  advocates  of  the  colonies,  constructs  to  show  the  benefits 
which  we  derive  from  our  colonial  trade,  are,  in  this  respect, 
almost  superfluous.  It  can  never  be  unpleasant  to  have  it 
demonstrated  that  we  are  the  gainers  by  doing  our  duty,  but  it 
may  be  hoped  that  we  should  continue  to  do  it  without  this 
agreeable  additional  argument  on  the  side  of  virtue.  No  doubt 
we  shall  at  once  be  met  with  the  reminder  that  Canada  has  again 
and  again  proclaimed  her  desire  to  remain  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire;  but  we  must  be  pardoned  for  rejoining,  in  our  turn,  that 
Canadian  sentiment  has  not  always  been  quite  free  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  material  alloy.  A  desire  pure  and  simple  to  be  subject 
to  the  British  Crown  is  an  ample  reason  why  the  whole  power  of 
the  Empire  should  be  exerted,  if  need  be,  to  make  that  desire 
effectual ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  desire  to  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  the  English  connection  would  have  an  equal  claim 
upon  our  sympathies,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  people, 
the  latter  form  of  enthusiasm  has  of  late  years  largely  taken  the 
place  of  the  former  among  our  North  American  fellow-subj  ects. 
Certainly,  in  the  recent  correspondence  between  the  English  and 
Canadian  Cabinets  there  were  considerable  traces  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  statesmen  to  make  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
The  maintenance  by  the  Imperial  authority  of  colonial  defences 
implies  a  considerable  expenditure  of  Imperial  money  in  the 
defended  districts ;  an  Imperial  guarantee  is  a  very  convenient 
addition  to  the  security  for  the  colonial  debt ;  an  inter-colonial  rail¬ 
way,  constructed  at  the  Imperial  cost,  would  open  up  new  regions 
for  profitable  trade ;  and  the  acquisition  by  Canada  of  the  unsettled 
North-west  territory  would  give  the  colony  an  enormous  increase 
of  available  land,  or  at  any  rate  of  what  passes  for  such  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Canadian  public.  These  are  all  very  natural, 
and  some  of  them  very  legitimate,  objects  of  ambition;  but  the 
wish  to  remain  an  English  colony  on  account  of  these  ulterior 
advantages  is  not  such  a  feeling  as  would  make  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  dismiss  all  other  considerations  which  might  stand 
iu  the  way  of  gratifying  it.  And  we  do  not  think  that  of  late  the 
distinction  between  the  two  sentiments  has  been  sufficiently  kept 
in  view. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  which  connect  themselves  with 
the  future  of  Canada,  the  first  place  is  probably  to  be  given  to  the 
disposition  of  the  North-west  territory.  Dr.  Hurlburt’s  description 
of  the  country  is  certainly  somewhat  glowing : — 

As  high  as  latitude  6o°  in  the  interior  “wheat  is  grown  with  profit,”  and 
where  wheat  will  grow  we  have  a  climate  most  propitious  to  the  cereals, 
grasses,  and  root  crops,  and  most  favourable  for  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 
horse.  South  of  latitude  6o°  there  is  an  area  equal  to  all  Europe,  and  on  the 
very  northern  border  of  this  immense  territory  “wheat  grows  with  profit.” 

"With  a  good  deal  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  there  is  probably  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this  picture.  Mr.  Hind,  who  accompanied 
the  exploring  expedition  to  the  Red  River  organized  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  1857,  quotes  a  speech  made  to  him  by 
one  of  the  principal  settlers  to  much  the  same  effect : — “  Look 
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at  that  prairie;  10,000  head  of  cattle  might  feed  and  fatten 
there  for  nothing.  If  I  found  it  worth  my  while,  I  could  enclose 
50,  100,  or  500  acres;  and  from  every  acre  get  thirty-six  to  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  year  after  year.  I  could  grow  Indian  corn,  barley, 
oats,  tlax,  hemp,  hops,  turnips,  tobacco,  nnything  you  wish,  and  to 
anv  amount;  but  what  would  be  the  use  ?  There  are  no  markets.” 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was  naturally 
anxious  to  have  a  market  brought  to  him,  there  is  enough  in  this 
description  to  explain  why  the  Canadians,  especially  the  younger 
and  adventurous  men  who  want  some  more  exciting  and  more  pro¬ 
fitable  occupation  than  that  of  felling  trees,  should  be  eager  to  have 
this  important  district  thrown  open  to  them.  But  the  real  problem 
— and  one  from  which  up  to  this  time  no  escape  has,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  found — is  how  to  get  there.  Dr.  Hurlburt  recog¬ 
nises  no  difficulty  of  this  kind.  The  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  great 
lakes  and  the  connecting  canals,  “gives  2,000  miles  of  inland 
navigation  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  direct 
highway  to  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Lake  Winipeg 
and  the  Saskatchewan.”  Unfortunately  there  is  a  very  serious 
drawback  to  the  use  of  the  route  in  question.  It  comes  to  an  end 
altogether  just  where  Dr.  Hurlburt  judiciously  closes  his  account 
of  it — at  “  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.”  To  the  west  of  that  point 
lie  some  three  hundred  of  miles  of  barren  granite  hills,  intersected 
in  every  direction  with  a  perfect  network  of  lake,  swamp,  and  river. 
Until  some  means  of  bridging  this  interval  can  be  devised,  the 
only  means  of  reaching  the  North-west  prairies,  for  emigrants  who 
are  unequal  to  a  long  and  perilous  canoe  voyage,  is  by  way  of 
Minnesota;  and  if  the  settlement  of  the  Saskatchewan  has  to  be 
effected  through  the  United  States,  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
contain  a  large  intermixture  of  settlers  from  the  States,  especially 
as  the  region  within  the  Union  to  the  west  of  Minnesota  seems  to 
be  wholly  unfitted  for  cultivation.  Unless  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  prepared  with  some  feasible  scheme  for  establishing  a 
direct  communication,  lying  entirely  in  British  territory,  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  their  acquisition  of  the 
Saskatchewan  will  tend  rather  to  weaken  than  to  consolidate  the 
connection  between  the  North  American  colonies  and  the  Mother- 
country. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

B  ARTIIELE MY  SAINT-HILAIRE’S  work  on  Mahomet, 
•  recently  noticed  in  this  journal,  took  us  back  to  the 
cradle  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  movements  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and,  whilst  discussing  its  characteristic 
features,  kept  chiefly  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  archfeologist 
and  the  philosopher.  M.  de  Gobineau  deals,  on  the  contrary  * * * * §, 
with  the  contemporary  manifestations  of  Islamism,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  with  the  religious  tendencies  of  Asiatic  nations  in 
general.  A  long  residence  in  the  East  and  careful  observation 
have  enabled  him  to  watch  those  tendencies  closely,  and  to  acquire 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  thought. 
All  the  followers  of  Islam  combine,  he  says,  a  faith  more  or 
less  developed  in  some  points  of  their  religion  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  free-thinking  on  the  rest.  But,  instead  of 
giving  full  expression  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  proclaiming 
their  semi-heterodoxy,  they  think  it  meritorious  to  keep  it  secret. 
Whenever  circumstances  compel  them  to  make  a  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  they  consider  that  the  grossest  lies  are  praise¬ 
worthy,  and  boldly  subscribe  every  declaration  required  from  them. 
This  singular  theory  of  religious  equivocation,  known  by  the  name 
of  kctman,  is,  says  M.  de  Gobineau,  the  key  to  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  he  hence  infers  that  there 
can  be  little  hope  of  converting  the  disciples  of  the  Koran 
to  Christianity.  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Soofies  have  modified,  and  are  still  modifying, 
the  original  character  of  Mahometanism ;  and  he  ends  by 
describing  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  new  sect  which,  having 
about  the  year  1843  made  its  first  appearance  at  Scbiraz  in 
Persia,  has,  under  the  name  of  Babism ,  attained  very  great  popu¬ 
larity  throughout  the  East.  The  word  Bab  means  “gate”;  the 
founder  of  the  new  religion,  by  assuming  that  name,  declares 
that  he  is  the  gate  by  which  men  come  to  a  knowledge  of  God  ; 
and,  from  the  resume  given  in  M.  de  Gobineau’s  work,  it  would 
seem  that  Babism  is  merely  a  new  species  of  mysticism  or 
pantheism,  combining  the  dreams  of  the  Gnostics  with  those  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  Chaldeans. 

M.  Felix  Julien  has  published  in  a  separate  form  an  article  con¬ 
tributed  by  him  to  the  Revue  Ccmtemporaine.*\  It  is  on  the  subject 
ot  Universal  Language,  but  the  author  devotes  his  attention  merely 
to  telegraphic  signs,  taking  as  the  starting-point  of  his  remarks 
the  system  of  communication  used  in  the  navy.  We  cannot  see 
how  so  imperfect  a  scheme  could  be  applied  to  anything  but  the 
very  simplest  and  most  elementary  requirements  of  trade.  M. 
Julien  must  reconsider  his  theory  before  it  deserves  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  comparison  with  that  of  Dr.  Lepsius  and  Professor  Max 
Muller.  The  well-known  lectures  of  this  last-named  scholar, 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution,  have  been  appreciated  in 
France  quite  as  much  as  in  England.  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
refer  to  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire’s  three  articles  on  them, 
published  by  the  Journal  des  Savants,  and  also  to  the  excellent 
translation  recently  issued  by  M.  Durand,  and  for  which  we  have 


*  Les  Religions  et  les  Philosophies  dans  I'Asic  Centrale.  Par  M.  le  Comte 
de  Gobineau.  Paris  :  Didier. 

t  Essai  d’une  Langue  Universclle.  Par  Felix  Julien.  Paris:  Plon. 


to  thank  MM.  Georges  Harris  and  Georges  Perrot.*  In  an 
original  preface,  M.  Perrot  has  very  fully  explained  the  nature  of 
comparative  philology  and  the  help  which  it  supplies  towards 
the  study  of  the  history  of  mankind.  We  must  also  notice 
the  additional  elucidations  inserted  by  the  two  translators ;  some 
of  them  are  of  considerable  length,  and  all  are  extremely  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  subject  of  language  reminds  us  of  Condillac,  and  we  gladly 
welcome  a  new  work  written  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to 
the  best  representative  of  French  sensationalism  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  F.  Rethord  f  assumes  as  an  axiom  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  import  exotic  doctrines  into  a  system  of  “  national  ” 
philosophy,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  influence  of  Germany, 
identified  with  the  obscure  theories  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Schelling, 
has  altered  for  the  worse  the  character  of  French  thought.  It  is 
difficult,  we  confess,  to  see  how  metaphysics  can  be  assimilated  to 
literature  as  a  national  product;  and  at  any  rate  we  think  that 
Descartes  has  quite  as  much  right  as  Condillac  to  be  considered  the 
chief  of  the  philosophical  school  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Waiving  this  point,  however,  we  value  M.  Rethore’s  book  for 
the  details  which  it  gives  us  about  an  eminent  thinker,  and  for 
its  lucid  exposition  of  his  system.  The  first  chapter  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  theory  of  transformed  sensation ;  we  have  then 
Condillac’s  views  of  reason,  causality,  resthetics,  and  ethics ;  and 
in  a  concluding  part  M.  Rdthore  enlarges  on  the  merits  of 
empiricism  as  opposed  to  rationalism.  He  points  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  which,  in  his  opinion,  separates  Locke  from  Condillac. 
The  former,  he  says,  divides  our  ideas  into  two  distinct  classes, 
according  as  they  are  derived  from  sensation  or  from  reflection, 
whilst  the  latter  ascribes  them  all  to  sensation.  M.  Rdthord  is 
equally  anxious  to  show  that  his  favourite  philosopher  cannot  be 
made  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  Positivism.  M.  Comte  and  his 
followers  have,  he  contends,  taken  as  their  programme  only  part 
of  Condillac’s  views.  They  have  erroneously  represented  him  as 
placing  himself  on  the  ground  of  theology ;  they  take  no  notice  of 
what  he  has  done  for  the  cause  of  true  philosophy  ;  and,  finally, 
they  fall  into  the  error  for  which  they  blame  their  adversaries — 
namely,  that  of  dealing  with  empty  abstractions. 

So  true  it  is  that  no  metaphysical  system  can  manage  without 
abstractions — not  even  the  one  upheld  by  the  Encyclopedistes  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact,  we 
need  only  turn  to  M.  Jules  Barni’s  excellent  volume  of  lectures. { 
Here  we  have,  in  seventeen  chapters,  a  comprehensive  intel¬ 
lectual  history  of  that  eventful  time,  illustrated  with  numerous 
quotations,  and  including  the  leading  representative  men  of  free- 
thinking  France.  After  a  preface  explaining,  first,  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  eighteenth  century,  secondly,  the  respective  shares 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany  in  the  speculations  of  that 
period,  and  thirdly,  the  means  employed  by  the  philosophers  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  their  opinions,  M.  Barni  reviews  the  writings 
of  the  Abbd  de  Saint  Pierre,  Montesquieu,  and  Voltaire.  A  second 
volume,  to  be  published  immediately,  will  give  us  sketches  of 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  D’Alembert,  the  whole  work  being  the 
reproduction  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  M.  Barni  at 
Geneva  in  1861. 

Doctor  Sybel’s  accusations  of  plagiarism  directed  against  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  could  not  well  remain  unnoticed.  Silence 
on  the  part  of  the  French  editor  would  have  been  a  kind  of 
acknowledgment  that  the  charge  was  well  founded,  and  that  the 
famous  correspondence  which  he  had  given  to  the  world  was 
utterly  valueless  except  as  a  literary  curiosity.  M.  de  Conches 
has,  therefore,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  volume  §,  refuted  the 
charges  brought  forward  by  the  German  Professor,  and  has 
shown  that  even  Ritter  Von  Arneth’s  octavo,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  could  not  stand  the  test  of  so  absurd  a 
system  of  criticism.  An  account  of  the  sources  from  which  M.  de 
Conches  has  derived  his  communications  is  likewise  added,  and 
every  single  letter  may  be  traced  to  the  library  where  the  original 
is  kept.  With  reference  to  the  volume  itself,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  supplement  to  the  two  previous  ones ;  for  the  first 
letter  given  bears  date  April  2,  1770,  and  accompanied  the 
likeness  of  the  Dauphin  sent  by  himself  to  the  Princess  Marie- 
Antoinette.  The  last  (August  29,  1791)  was  written  by  the 
Count  d’ Artois  to  the  King  of  Sweden;  it  introduces  Baron 
d’Escars,  whose  business  it  was  to  treat  with  foreign  Powers, 
after  the  Pilnitz  Conference,  on  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
family.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  documents  contained  in 
this  volume,  we  may  mention  those  referring  to  the  King  of 
France’s  policy,  which  were  forwarded  to  M.  de  Conches  by 
Count  Manderstrom,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Stockholm. 
The  notes  added  by  the  editor  are  very  valuable  ;  and  the  recent 
festivities  at  Cherbourg  and  Portsmouth  will  give  additional  in¬ 
terest  to  the  appendix  on  the  construction  of  the  former  harbour. 
The  illustrations  include  a  fine  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.,  four 
autograph  letters  of  Marie-Antoinette,  and  one  of  her  mother,  the 
Empress  Maria-Theresa. 


*  La  Science  du  Langage,  cours  professe  par  M.  Max-Muller.  Traduit 
de  l’Anglais  sur  la  4°  Edition,  par  M.  Georges  Harris  et  Georges  Perrot. 
Paris :  Durand. 

f  Condillac,  ou  V Empirisme  et  le  Rationalisme.  Par  F.  Rethore.  Paris: 
Durand. 

J  Histoire  des  Ideas  Morales  et  Politiques  en  France  an  18c  Siecle.  Par  J ules 
Barni.  Vol.  1.  Paris:  Baillifere. 

§  Louis  XVI,  Marie-Antoinette,  et  Madame  Elisabeth.  Lettres,  etc., 
publiees  par  F.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Vol.  3.  Paris  :  Plon. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Moliere  recommended  ignorance 
for  young  ladies.  lie  certainly  did  not  advise  them  to  study 
Descartes  as  Madame  de  Grignan  did,  or  to  spend  their  time  in 
telescopic  observation  ;  but  be  did  say — 

Je  consens  qu’une  femme  ait  des  clartes  do  tout. 

This  line  from  Les  Femmes  Savantes  ought  to  be  the  motto  of 
Messrs.  Ilachette’s  Pantheon  Litteraire  des  Jeunes  Filles,  and  if  all 
the  volumes-of  the  collection  are  like  the  one  now  before  us*,  the 
public  will  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Within  the  limits  of  a  | 
moderate-sized  duodecimo,  M.  A.  Feillet  has  given  a  lucid  survey 
of  the  history  of  Greek  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  begins  with  Homer,  and 
comes  down  to  St.  John  Chrysostom,  concisely  characterizing  all 
the  distinguished  representatives  of  Hellenic  culture.  M.  Feillet 
takes  care  to  refer  his  readers, in  his  notes, to  more  detailed  works;  [ 
and  whilst  discussing  the  masterpieces  of  Aristophanes,  Plato,  or 
Lucian,  he  never  forgets  that  he  addresses  an  audience  of  ladies. 

M.  Prevost-Paradol  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  militant  press,  and  under  present  circumstances  he  feels 
that  politics  are  the  field  where  the  greatest  amount  of  energy 
and  self-sacrifice  is  required.  Hence  the  prominence  given  to 
political  articles  in  the  new  volume  of  essays  f,  which  includes 
the  author’s  latest  contributions  to  the  Journal  des  Debuts. 
Amongst  the  papers  now  collected  the  reader  will  naturally  select 
a  few  as  possessing  exceptional  interest ;  but  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  is  not  of  permanent  value.  The  article  on  centralisation  is 
an  admirable  expose  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  is  fully  treated  in  papers  \  to  8.  With  respect  to  the 
literary  part  of  the  book,  we  may  mention  that  M.  de  Sacy,  M. 
Emile  Augier,  and  M.  Victorien  Sardou  are  the  principal  subjects 
of  the  author’s  criticism ;  the  famous  play  entitled  Le  Fils  de 
Giboyer  being  severely  and,  we  think,  very  justly  dealt  with.  To 
produce  a  political  comedy  on  the  stage  under  an  absolute  Govern¬ 
ment  is  almost  necessarily  either  an  act  of  extreme  boldness  or  of 
unworthy  servility.  We  sympathize  with  Palissot  writing  his  play 
Les  Philosopkes,  and  with  Laya  publishing  L’ Ami  des  Lois,  because 
they  were  both  protesting  at  great  personal  risk  against  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  although  M.  Emile 
Augier  was  permitted  to  ridicule  the  Legitimists  on  the  stage,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Imperial  police  would  not  have  allowed 
the  right  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  calumniated 
in  Ze  Fils  de  Giboyer. 

M.  Allan  Kardec  does  not,  like  the  author  of  L'Enfer  Demoli, 
wish  to  do  away  with  another  world  and  with  a  state  of  retribu¬ 
tion.  He  merely  explains  both  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  “  Spiritism,”  and  his  book  deserves  to  be  read  as  a  curious  speci¬ 
men  of  ingenious  absurdity.  Le  del  et  VEnfer  J  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  respectively  entitled  “  doctrine  ”  and  “examples.”  In  the 
former,  M.  Allan  Kardec  reviews  the  different  systems  that 
have  been  propounded  with  respect  to  heaven  and  hell,  angels 
and  evil  spirits,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  latter 
division  of  the  work  carries  the  reader  fairly  into  the  other  world, 
where  the  dramatis  persona  are  spirits  of  every  kind  —  happy, 
middling  ( dans  une  condition  moyenne ),  suffering,  penitent,  har¬ 
dened,  &c.  There  is  undoubtedly  method  in  M.  Allan  Karclec’s 
madness. 

M.  Albert  Lemoine  begins  an  interesting  brochure  §  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  vex ata  queestio  of  the  origin  of  language.  He 
describes  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  j 
and  concludes  the  first  chapter  by  remarking  that  the  question,  ) 
instead  of  being  put  thus— “  What  is  the  origin  of  language,  or  j 
rather,  of  speech  ?  ”  should  be  stated  as  follows — “  What  are  the  ! 
different  ways  by  which  man  expresses  his  thoughts,  his  feelings, 
his  acts  ?  ”  M.  Lemoine  treats  at  much  length  of  the  natural 
language  of  physiognomy,  and  the  fact  that  speech  is  not  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  thought  leads  him  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  deaf  and  dumb.  According  to  M.  Lemoine,  it  is  in  the 
language  of  signs  that  we  must  seek  the  key  to  the  problem 
which  has  perplexed  so  many  inquirers. 

In  relating  the  life  of  Catharine  de  Bourbon ||,  the  Countess 
D’Armaille  has  done  good  service  to  the  students  of  history.  She 
has  drawn  attention  to  a  woman  whose  character  is  not  generally 
known,  and  whose  merits  and  abilities  appear  to  have  been,  as  it 
were,  eclipsed  by  those  of  her  more  brilliant  brother;  and  she  has  ; 
incidentally  brought  forward  once  more  a  prince  of  whom  true 
Frenchmen  are  never  weary  of  hearing. — we  mean  Henry  IV.  , 
Catharine  de  Bourbon  was  more  than  once  sacrificed  to  State  con-  j 
siderationa  and  dynastic  interests ;  but  the  most  painful  events  of  | 
her  life  only  added  a  new  lustre  to  her  generous  self-devotion,  j 
and  she  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  I 
characters  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Madame  D’Armaille’, s  book 
is  well  written,  and  illustrated  by  original  documents. 

M.  Gaston  Boissier  has  made  classical  antiquity  his  particular 
study,  and  his  very  full  and  amusing  book  on  Cicero  and  Cicero’s 

*  Pantheon  Litteraire  des  Jeunes  Filles.  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
Grecque.  Par  A.  Feillet.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hackette  &  Co. 

f  Essais  de  Politique  et  de  Litterature.  y  Se'rie.  Par  M.  Prevost-  : 
Paradol.  Paris :  Ldvy. 

X  Le  del  et  VEnfer,  ou  la  Justice  Divine  selon  le  Spiritisme.  Par  Allan 
Kardec.  Paris :  Didier. 

§  De  la  Physionomie  et  de  la  Parole.  Par  M.  Albert  Lemoine.  Paris  : 
Germer-Baillilre. 

||  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  Etude  Histonque.  Par  la  Comtesse  D’Armaille. 
Paris :  Didier. 


friends  * * §  is  the  result  of  his  labours  in  that  direction.  The  last 
years  of  the  Roman  Republic  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  history  of  Rome  itself,  mid  it  is  the  peculiar  value  of 
Cicero’s  correspondence  that  it  keeps  us,  as  it  were,  an  courant  of 
everything  that  was  going  on.  M.  Boissier  begins  by  explaining 
the  special  importance  of  letter-writing  at  a  time  when  there  were 
so  few  means  of  communication,  and  ho  remarks  that  for  such  a 
man  as  Cicero  a  constant  exchange  of  views,  opinions,  and  feelings 
with  his  friends  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  If  we  wish 
to  find  iu  this  respect  a  parallel  to  the  Roman  orator,  we  must, 
M.  Boissier  thinks,  go,  not  to  Pliny,  but  to  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
Our  author’s  introduction,  which  we  have  thus  briefly  summed 
up,  is  followed  by  two  chapters  on  the  public  and  private  life 
of  Cicero.  Atticus  and  Caelius  come  next,  the  latter  affording 
M.  Boissier  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  manners  of  Roman 
fashionables,  and  the  tone  of  high  life  about  the  time  when  Caesar 
was  meditating  his  attempt  upon  the  Republic.  The  Dictator 
himself  is  then  introduced ;  and,  after  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
glorious  victims  of  Pharsalia,  Octavius  appears.  M.  Boissier 
remarks  that  Cicero’s  letters  must  have  been  published  during 
the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
he  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  they  proved  useful  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Augustus,  on  account  of  the  wretched  picture  they  gave 
of  the  decaying  Republic.  M.  Boissier  concludes  with  observing 
that  the  moral  features  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  Cicero’s  times  that  the  correspondence  of  that 
illustrious  man  possesses  for  us  a  peculiar  interest. 

As  all  the  world  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  has  been 
rusticating,  journals  of  travels  abound  just  now.  M.  Thdophile 
Gautier  f  is  ubiquitous.  Spain  and  Italy  are  evidently  the  countries 
he  prefers,  hut  he  can  manage  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the 
Cherbourg  Docks,  and  he  gives  a  chapter  to  the  unpretending 
railway  between  Paris  and  Versailles.  M.  Evariste  Thdvenin’s 
Eh  Vacance%  is  the  journal  of  a  Paris  lyccen,  who,  as  a  reward 
for  his  diligence  at  school,  had  obtained  from  his  father  the 
permission  to  make  a  tour  through  Alsace,  and  publish  the 
journal  of  his  excursion.  Unfortunately,  a  few  days  after 
his  return,  the  young  traveller  was  carried  off  by  a  brain  fever, 
and  to  his  father  was  reserved  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  present¬ 
ing  to  the  public  this  amusing  and  very  readable  volume.  George 
Sand’s  Voyages  et  Lmpressions  §  are  not  altogether  confined  to  the 
world  of  reality  ;  for  the  first  story  in  the  book  (and  the  longest) 
is  essentially  a  fiction,  and  so  is  the  last.  The  narrative  of  an 
excursion  to  Rousseau’s  Charmettes  comes  between,  followed  by  a 
letter  in  which  questions  of  art  and  of  literature  occupy  more 
space  than  descriptions  of  scenery.  Politics  and  history  are  the 
leading  points  discussed  by  M.  Francois  Lenormant,  in  a  volume 
where  the  Greek  character  ||  is  favourably  portrayed.  If  these 
etudes  are  to  be  trusted,  M.  Edmond  Ahout’s  Gr'ece  Contemporaine 
must  be  deemed  downright  scandal.  M.  Xavier  Marmier  explains 
in  his  spirituelle  preface  5f  why  he  likes  trees,  and,  amongst  trees, 
why  he  gives  his  preference  to  the  fir  tribe.  He  has  travelled 
much,  and  the  countries  towards  which  he  feels  most  drawn  are 
the  northern  ones  where  firs  especially  flourish.  Hence  an 
agreeable  collection  of  tales  borrowed  from  English,  Swedish, 
German,  and  Norwegian  literature,  and  written,  so  to  say,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  dark  Sapinieres. 

We  can  notice  but  a  few  of  the  works  of  fiction  which  are  almost 
every  day  accumulating  before  us.  M.  Jules  Noriac’s  Mademoiselle 
Poucet** * * §§  is  a  very  pretty  sketch  of  Paris  artist-life.  M.  Ernest 
Serret  describes  military  peculiarities  with  an  accuracy  and  a 
talent  that  remind  us  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  he  makes  the 
Prestige  de  V  Uniformed  the  centre  of  interest  for  an  amusing  novel. 
The  Puritaine  whose  adventures  are  related  by  M.  Marc  Valrey  jj 
is  a  self-sufficient,  conceited  young  lady,  proud  of  her  intellectual 
superiority,  and  keeping  aloof  from  the  world.  She  finds,  how¬ 
ever,  at  last,  that  the  heart  has  its  claims  as  well  as  the  head,  and 
that  persons  who  condescend  to  trifles  often  meet  with  more  happi¬ 
ness  than  a  Belise  or  a  Pliilaminte. 

The  holidays  taken  by  M.  About’s  Countess  §§  are  of  a  rather 
objectionable  character.  She  finds  out  that  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  married  for  love,  is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  an  old 
flame  of  his.  She  immediately  resolves  upon  enjoying  a  kind  of 
revenge,  and  goes  to  a  fashionable  watering-place,  where  she  flirts, 
runs  into  all  sorts  of  excesses,  and  makes  herself  conspicuous 
by  everything  short  of  the  fatal  faux  pas.  At  last,  tormented  and 
unhappy,  the  laughing-stock  of  gossiping  provincials,  and  annoyed 
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THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  EARL  RUSSELL  AND 
MR.  ADAMS. 

THE  letters  which  have  passed  in  the  last  few  months 
between  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  and  which  have 
just  been  published,  are  very  creditable  to  their  writers.  The 
arguments  are  good,  the  language  is  good,  and  the  sentiments 
are  very  good.  We  in  England  may  be  especially  glad  that 
the  conduct  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  argues  with  modera¬ 
tion  and  courtesy,  who  knows  how  to  put  his  strong  points 
without  anything  like  blustering  and  arrogance,  and  who  has 
the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  and,  while  he  makes  the  best  of  all  on 
which  he  can  really  rely,  does  not  run  a  weak  argument  to 
death.  The  subject  of  the  correspondence  is  the  American 
claims  against  us  for  compensation  on  account  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  ships  in  the  Confederate  service,  but  fitted  out 
and  armed  from  England.  With  this  claim  Mr.  Adams  mixes 
up  the  old  grievance  of  our  hasty  recognition  of  the  South  as 
a  belligerent  Power.  If  we  had  not  recognised  the  South  as  a 
belligerent,  it  could  not  have  had  a  flag  to  sail  its  ships  under, 
and  the  Alabama  and  her  sister  vessels  would  never  have  been 
sent  to  sea.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  question  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  our  recognition  of  the  South  so  soon  should  have 
been  once  more  raised,  because  the  discussion  of  the 
point  has  now  been  so  exhausted  that  we  may  hope  to 
hear  very  little  of  it  again.  Mr.  Seward  urged  that  it  was 
an  unfriendly  thing  to  recognise  and  encourage,  so  quickly 
and  decisively,  those  who  were  rebelling  against  a  friendly 
Power.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  glad  of  the  calamities  of  the 
United  States,  and  anxious  to  make  the  most  and  the  worst 
of  them.  So  speedy  and  instantaneous  a  recognition  of  rebels 
as  belligerents  was  without  any  precedent  to  justify  it,  and 
this  in  itself  ought  to  have  made  England  pause.  Lord 
Russell  replied  that  the  rebellion  itself  was  unprecedented, 
and  that  never  before  in  history  had  rebels  to  the  number  of 
five  millions  been  able  on  the  moment  to  form  a  civil 
government,  establish  a  large  army,  and  exercise  undisputed 
sway  over  thousands  of  miles  of  territory.  On  other  occasions 
foreign  nations  had  waited  to  see  whether  the  rebellion  would 
become  large,  but  here  the  rebellion  was  large  from  its  outset. 
This  is  a  very  fair  argument,  and  the  Americans  might 
perhaps  be  brought  to  think  so,  although  they  are  at  present 
profoundly  convinced  that  we  are  much  to  blame  because  we 
did  not  see  from  the  outset  that  the  North  must  win. 

But,  very  fortunately,  the  main  argument  by  which  our  con¬ 
duct  may  be  justified  is  one  as  to  which  there  is  much  less 
room  for  contention.  From  the  moment  that  the  North  insti¬ 
tuted  a  blockade,  and  announced  its  intention  to  capture 
foreign  vessels  that  broke,  or  threatened  to  break,  the  block¬ 
ade,  we  had  no  choice.  The  North  assumed  towards  us  the 
position  which  a  belligerent  holds  towards  neutrals ;  and  thence¬ 
forth  we  could  not  say  we  were  not  neutrals  because  neither  the 
Federals  nor  the  Confederates  were  belligerents.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  courtesy,  nor  a  mere  theoretical  way  of  regarding 
men  and  things.  British  ships  were  captured  because  there 
was  a  state  of  war,  and  this  was  a  fact  which  very  much 
affected  us,  and  of  which  we  could  not  possibly  avoid  taking 
notice.  Lord  Russell  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing:  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Adams  an  elaborate  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the 
Confederates  had  been  belligerents  from  the  outset,  and 
that  therefore  Prize  Courts  had  jurisdiction  over  ves¬ 
sels  seized  under  the  laws  of  war.  Mr.  Adams  had 
nothing  really  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  arguments 
which  convinced  an  American  court  of  justice ;  and  the  only 
adverse  observation  he  can  think  of  is  to  suggest  that  we 
were  too  hasty,  even  on  our  own  showing,  in  treating  the 
establishment  of  a  blockade  as  involving  the  recognition  of 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederates.  The  facts  appear 


to  be  these.  The  President,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  blockade  of  seven  States ;  and  Lord  Lyons  wrote  a 
despatch,  not  giving  the  actual  words  of  the  Proclamation,  but 
saying  that  the  Government  intended  to  establish  a  blockade. 
If  Lord  Lyons  had  actually  sent  a  copy  of  the  Proclamation  of 
the  President,  then  the  recognition  of  the  South,  which  ivas 
announced  in  Parliament  on  the  6th  of  May,  would  have  been 
quite  proper;  but  Lord  Lyons  only  said  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  establish  a  blockade,  and  Air.  Adams  thinks 
it  was  very  unfriendly  in  the  English  Cabinet  not  to  wait  to 
see  whether  these  intentions  were  carried  into  effect.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  was  no  delay,  and  an  English 
ship  was  seized  for  breach  of  blockade  on  the  very  day  when 
the  Queen’s  Proclamation  was  issued.  When  the  President, 
by  proclaiming  a  blockade,  established  a  state  of  war,  and 
exercised  belligerent  rights  against  English  ships,  it  is  very 
hypercritical  to  say  that  the  English  Government  were  not 
very  definitely  informed  of  this  by  their  own  diplomatic 
agents,  and  had  to  act  to  the  best  of  their  judgment.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  not  the  wording  of  Lord  Lyons’s  letters, 
determined  whether  they  acted  rightly  or  not.  It  might 
with  much  greater  reason  be  said  that  the  United  States 
Government  acted  with  precipitate  harshness  towards  us 
when  it  seized  our  ships  as  prizes  before  the  fact  of  the 
blockade  could  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  Government,  and  the  Queen’s  Proclamation 
of  neutrality  have  been  made  known  to  English  shipowners. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  form  which  the  recognition 
of  the  South  as  a  belligerent  Power  assumed  was  a  warning  to 
British  subjects  not  to  overstep  the  position  of  neutrals,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  warning  was  issued  too  soon. 

This  discussion  of  the  premature  recognition  of  the  South 
is,  however,  only  ancillary  to  the  main  arguments  on  which  Air. 
Adams  relies  in  asking  compensation  for  the  injuries  done  by 
the  Alabama  and  her  sister  vessels.  The  general  result  of  the 
facts  stated  appears  to  be  that,  on  the  ivhole,  the  British 
Government  was  vigilant,  and  successfully  vigilant ;  that  it 
exerted  itself  strenuously,  that  public  opinion  aided  it,  and 
that  very  few  Confederate  ships  got  to  sea  which  any 
amount  of  watchfulness  could  have  prevented  from  getting  to 
sea.  But  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Alabama  there  were  not 
those  early,  prompt,  and  effectual  measures  taken  which  were 
taken  in  later  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama ,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  waited  for  legal  proof;  in  the  case  of  the  steam-rams, 
the  Government  seized  without  legal  proof,  and  merely  on 
suspicion.  That  is,  in  the  first  case  that  arose  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acted  legally,  and  in  the  later  cases  illegally.  That  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  was 
very  irritating  to  Air.  Adams,  may  easily  be  imagined.  A 
month  before  he  could  get  the  British  Ministry  to  take  any 
steps  whatever,  he  had  intelligence  of  the  construction  and 
destination  of  the  Alabama ,  and  immediately  informed  Lord 
!  Russell.  The  authorities  at  Liverpool  were  immediately 
asked  to  report,  but,  as  Air.  Adams  very  plainly  says, 
they  were  bribed,  and  consequently  reported  that  all 
I  Air.  Adams’s  information  was  untrue.  It  was  only  when 
he  got  a  strong  opinion  from  the  present  Solicitor- 
!  General,  hinting  at  the  British  Government  being  responsible 
for  the  consequences  if  it  continued  inactive,  that  Mr.  Adams 
could  get  the  case  even  laid  before  the  Crown  lawyers.  Days 
went  by,  Air.  Adams  urging  that  the  vessel  would  get  off,  and 
1  our  Government  replying  that  it  could  not  seize  unless  proofs 
were  furnished  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers, 
would  ensure  a  conviction.  The  Alabama,  as  Air.  Adams 
prophesied,  did  get  away,  and  its  escape  and  subsequent  ad- 
!  ventures  furnished  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  England. 

'  The  general  result  was  a  great  doubt  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  Enlistment  Act,  and  a  clear  conviction  that  the  sooner 
and  more  effectually  we  stopped  the  exit  of  armed  vessels 
from  neutral  ports  the  better  it  would  be,  not  only  for  the 
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Federals,  but  for  ourselves.  The  Government  acted  on  this 
conviction,  took  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  and  stopped  the 
rams.  Mr.  Adams  says  that,  when  we  found  the  Enlistment 
Act  ineffectual,  we  ought  to  have  altered  it.  That  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  entirely  for  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  this 
country  to  decide.  So  far  as  a  foreign  nation  is  concerned, 
it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  to  it  whether  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  rams  was  or  was  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  our  municipal  laws,  so  long  as  it  was  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Our  reply  to  the  American  claim  is,  in  short,  that  in 
the  first  case  which  arose  our  Government  honestly  acted 
according  to  our  existing  law,  and  under  the  advice  of  our 
best  lawyers,  but  that,  finding  the  existing  law  practically 
insufficient,  they,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Federals,  and  to  meet  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  case, 
made  such  a  change  as  effectually  prevented  the  evil 
complained  of.  Are  we,  then,  to  be  responsible  because 
our  Government  in  the  first  instance  acted  legally  ?  No 
nation  could  admit  this;  otherwise  foreigners  would  be  the 
judges  of  what  our  municipal  law  ought  to  be,  before  we 
ourselves  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  it  works.  But 
did  the  Government  act  legally  ?  This,  as  Lord  Russell 
justly  remarks,  resolves  itself  into  the  two  questions — Did 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  form  a  right  construction 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  ?  and,  secondly,  did  the 
Cabinet,  as  guided  by  the  Crown  lawyers,  act  with  rea¬ 
sonable  promptitude ?  Who  is  to  decide  these  questions? 
Lord  Russell  refuses  to  submit  them  to  arbitration.  It  is 
impossible,  he  says,  for  any  foreign  arbitrator  to  pretend  that 
he  can  construe  an  English  statute  better  than  English 
lawyers  can ;  and  the  English  Government  cannot  allow  a 
foreign  arbitrator  to  criticize  the  steps  which  it  thought  proper 
to  take  from  day  to  day  in  its  honest  intention  to  carry  out 
the  law. 

It  so  happens  that  there  is  an  exactly  parallel  case  in 
American  records,  which  shows  how  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  acted  under  precisely  similar  circumstances. 
The  case  is  that  of  the  reclamations  of  Portugal  for  injuries 
inflicted,  duiing  its  struggle  with  Brazil,  on  Portuguese  sub¬ 
jects  by  vessels  that  issued  from  the  harbours  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  complaints  were  made  in  1 8 1 6,  and  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  subject 
continued  to  so  late  a  date  as  1850.  In  1817,  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  the  Portuguese  Minister,  the  President 
recommended  to  Congress  a  change  in  the  law  as  to 
fitting  out  cruisers  in  American  ports ;  and  the  Enlist¬ 
ment  Act,  on  which  our  own  was  modelled,  or  supposed  to 
be  modelled,  was  the  result.  This  measure,  however,  failed 
to  effect  the  desired  end,  and  complaints  were  made  by 
the  Portuguese  for  three  years  subsequently  that  the  evil 
was  increasing.  Mr.  Adams  suggests  that  the  injuries  may 
have  been  inflicted  by  vessels  that  had  got  out  before  the 
Enlistment  Act  came  into  operation ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  "whether  this  was  so  or  not,  except  that  the  statement 
that  the  evil  was  increasing  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
there  were  more  agents  engaged  in  causing  it.  The  parallel, 
however,  is  exact,  except  that  many  more  vessels  are  known 
to  have  issued  from  American  ports  to  the  injury  of  the 
Portuguese  than  issued  from  English  ports  to  the  injury  of 
the  Federals ;  and  the  American  vessels  were  in  many  cases 
commanded  by  Americans,  whereas  in  no  case  has  an  English 
ship  fitted  out  for  the  Confederate  service  been  commanded  by 
an  Englishman.  However,  the  main  point  is  that  the 
American  Government  for  thirty  years  refused  to  allow  the 
Portuguese  claims,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  honestly  tried  to 
do  its  duty,  and  would  not  hold  itself  answerable  for  the 
misdeeds  of  American  citizens  who,  in  spite  of  the  honest 
vigilance  of  the  Government,  managed  to  commit  an  unlawful 
act  to  the  prejudice  of  a  foreign  nation.  So  close  is  the 
parallel,  so  completely  does  it  show  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  acted  not  suddenly,  but  on  full  deliberation,  and  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  exactly  as  we  have  acted,  that  Mr. 
Adams  is  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  astonishing  plea  that 
very  possibly  the  American  Government  was  wrong  throughout, 
and  that  England  ought  not  to  follow  a  bad  precedent.  We 
will  leave  Mr.  Adams  to  settle  this  question  with  his  own 
Government ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  American  people,  with 
their  substantial  love  of  justice  and  respect  for  law,  will  be 
largely  influenced,  in  spite  of  all  their  prepossessions,  by  the 
statements,  arguments,  and  precedents  put  forward  by  the 
British  Government. 

Reason  and  good  feeling  will  settle  the  past,  but  how  is  the 
future  to  be  settled  ?  What  precautions  can  be  taken  against 
the  issue  of  cruisers  from  neutral  ports  in  wars  to  come  ?  No 
nation  is  so  much  interested  as  England  in  making  the  law 


against  the  issue  of  such  vessels  as  rigid  and  as  operative  as 
possible.  Will  measures  of  prevention  suffice  ?  Experience 
shows  that  if  the  belligerent  who  has  cause  to  apprehend  the 
issue  of  these  vessels  is  as  active  and  pays  as  heavily  for  its 
information  as  the  Federal  Government  was,  and  if  the  neutral 
is  as  honestly  anxious  as  the  English  Government  was  to  prevent 
the  issue,  it  will  be  with  a  difficulty  almost  unsurmountable 
that  a  regular  vessel  of  war  can  be  built,  equipped,  and  got  to 
sea.  An  amount  of  interference  with  shipowners  and  of 
supervision  over  them  which  produces  no  really  bad  effects 
will  suffice  to  prevent  them  taking  the  risk  of  building  vessels 
of  war  for  illegal  purposes.  The  real  danger  is  not  here ;  it 
is  in  a  very  different  quarter  ;  and  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah 
teaches  us  where  to  look  for  it.  The  Shenandoah  was  not  a 
vessel  of  war ;  it  was  a  common  merchant  ship  of  the  kind 
that  trades  to  the  East,  and  it  was  chartered  to  Bombay.  On 
its  voyage  out,  it  was  met  by  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  perfectly 
legal  trade  of  carrying  guns.  The  guns  were  put  on  board 
the  Bombay  trader,  and  at  once  there  was  created  on  the  high 
seas  an  armed  cruiser  in  the  Confederate  service.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  any  preventive  measures,  any  vigilance,  or  any 
good  intentions  could  have  hindered  the  creation  of  the 
Shenandoah,  which  has  nevertheless  inflicted  SLich  desperate 
injury  on  the  American  whaling-trade.  It  is  only  by  penal 
measures  operating  after  the  evil  has  been  done  that  other 
intending  offenders  can  be  deterred.  And  these  penal 
measures  must  operate  either  against  the  men  engaged  in 
the  transaction  or  against  the  ship.  We  do  not  see  why 
severe  penalties  should  not  be  inflicted  on  the  men,  or  why, 
if  a  proper  penal  law  were  passed,  it  should  not  be  put  in 
execution.  The  want  of  evidence  might  cause  some  prosecu¬ 
tions  to  fail,  but  it  would  not  cause  all  to  fail ;  and  English 
subjects  who  knew  that,  if  they  ever  set  foot  on  English  ground 
after  fitting  out  a  vessel  in  the  way  in  which  the  Shenandoah 
was  fitted  out,  they  ivould  certainly  be  arrested  and  tried, 
would  hesitate  in  many  instances  to  take  the  risk.  That  a 
neutral  should  act  against  the  ship,  and  seize  a  vessel  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  belligerent,  is  a  suggestion  easily  made,  but  full 
of  the  gravest  difficulties,  as  it  must  almost  inevitably  involve 
the  neutral  in  the  war,  and  would  cast  upon  the  neutral  the 
duty  of  performing  a  task  which  the  other  belligerent  ought 
properly  to  discharge.  The  better  course  for  the  neutral  to 
take  would  probably  be  to  remonstrate  with  the  belligerent 
Government  that  had  authorized  and  profited  by  the  trans¬ 
action,  and,  if  it  were  strong  enough,  it  would  remonstrate  in 
a  way  which  would  make  its  remonstrances  effectual. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  FREEMASONS. 

THE  American  rumour  that  the  Pope  had  declared,  in  an 
unaccountable  exuberance  of  bad  Latin,  Fenianos  non 
esse  inquietandos,  is  in  a  certain  sense  negatively  confirmed. 
The  Fenians  must  have  sensitive  nerves  if  they  are  disquieted 
by  a  Papal  Allocution  delivered  in  secret  Consistory  against 
secret  societies,  and  especially  against  Freemasons.  Of  the 
Fenians,  as  such,  the  Pope  has  nothing  to  say,  and  indeed  their 
secrets  have  attained  a  general  publicity  which  may  perhaps 
relieve  them  from  the  effects  of  the  sacred  denunciation.  If, 
however,  a  Head  Centre  may  be  considered  as  mysterious  and 
culpable  as  a  Grand  Master,  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his 
confederates  may  console  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that 
many  harmless  English  gentlemen  partake  their  state  of 
reprobation.  It  is  too  true  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  in  more  orthodox  States,  “  the  dark  Masonic  society, 
“  the  enemy  of  the  Church  and  of  God,”  dines  not  unfrequently 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  and  at  various  inns  in  country 
towns.  The  late  Duke  of  Sussex  devoted  the  diabolic  powers 
of  a  gigantic  intellect  to  the  conduct  of  a  vast  conspiracy 
against  religion,  and  especially  against  Royal  families.  It  is 
said  that  the  Earl  of  Zetland  has  succeeded  to  the  same 
fearful  eminence,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
frequent  victories  on  the  turf  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  craft  of  the  Masonic  organization.  As  the  Pope  justly 
argues,  “  Of  what  advantage  are  these  secret  meetings,  and 
“  that  rigorous  oath  demanded  of  the  initiated,  requiring  them 
“  never  to  reveal  what  has  taken  place  ?  Of  what  advantage 
“  is  that  unheard-of  atrocity  of  pains  and  chastisements  to 
“  which  the  initiated  devote  themselves  in  case  they  should 
“  break  their  oath  ?  ”  Echo  answers  that  the  pains  and 
chastisements  of  Masonry,  if  any  such  follies  theoretically 
exist,  are  of  neither  more  nor  less  advantage  than  the  spiritual 
penalties  which  are  idly  invoked  by  timorous  ecclesiastics. 
To  secular  understandings  nothing  is  more  unintelligible  than 
the  motive  for  falsifying  history  by  assertions  that  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Freemasonry  would  have  averted  “many  incendiary 
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“  wars  which  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  Europe.”  The  last  war 
which  can  in  any  way  be  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  the  great  struggle  of  Napoleon  for  universal 
dominion.  If  the  Emperor  himself  had  been  President  of  a 
secret  society,  he  would  soon  have  handed  over  his  accomplices 
to  his  own  police;  and  Nicholas  I.,  who  more  recently  set  a 
part  of  Europe  on  fire,  may  be  not  less  confidently  acquitted 
of  any  share  in  the  machinations  of  the  Freemasons.  In  his 
public  addresses  the  Pope  habitually  dispenses  with  any 
considerable  proportion  of  truth,  but  he  has  seldom  delivered 
an  Allocution  so  wholly  destitute,  to  the  secular  understanding, 
of  any  kind  of  meaning. 

As  the  Freemasons  have  been  doing  nothing  lately,  while 
the  Fenians  have  at  least  attempted  to  create  disturbance,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  more  mischievous  com¬ 
bination  would  be  selected  to  illustrate  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  secret  associations ;  but  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
Vatican  contain  no  anti-Fenian  precedents,  and  the  clerks  or 
draughtsmen  of  the  Roman  Court  are  more  thoroughly  wedded 
to  common  forms  than  a  special  pleader  of  forty  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  What  “  our  predecessor  Clement  XII.  said,”  and  what 
Benedict  XIV.  and  Pius  VII.  confirmed,  must  be  repeated 
by  Pius  IX.,  although  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  applicable 
even  to  popular  belief.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  secret 
societies,  among  many  other  tentative  absurdities,  were  devised 
by  dreamers  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  evils  which  were  the  object  of  universal  censure.  Free¬ 
masons  and  Illuminates  affected  with  equal  gravity  to  conspire 
against  Kings  and  Popes,  and  to  conjure  after  the  fashion  of 
Cagliostro.  A  part  of  their  organization  has  been  retained 
by  the  seditious  factions  which  at  various  times  have  plotted 
against  modern  Governments,  but  the  Freemasons  as  a 
body  have  separated  themselves  from  the  propagators 
of  rebellion  to  divide  their  attention  between  childish  pre¬ 
tences  of  mystery  and  useful  works  of  benevolence.  It  is 
wrong  to  excite  civil  disturbance,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  intolerable  abuses ;  but  a  conspiracy  is  not 
essentially  better  or  worse  because  it  happens  to  be  secret. 
The  Fenians  make  noise  enough  in  the  United  States  because 
they  are  there  perfectly  safe  from  the  consequences  of  violent 
language.  In  Ireland  they  manufacture  pike-heads  in  private, 
and  they  drill  their  dupes  by  moonlight,  for  the  obvious  pur¬ 
pose  of  escaping  the  interference  of  the  police.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Allocution,  their  crime  consists,  not  in 
their  designs  against  Government  and  society,  but  in  their 
adopting  the  only  practicable  mode  of  pursuing  their  object. 
It  is  their  natural  desire  Fenianos  non  esse  inquietandos ;  and 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  disquieted  by  a  constable 
than  by  an  anathema.  “  The  apostle  who  eloquently  forbids 
“  us  to  say  Ave  ”  to  members  of  secret  societies  would,  even 
if  he  had  said  anything  of  the  kind,  and  if  he  acted  on  his 
professions,  not  offend  the  body  of  Fenians  in  the  smallest 
degree  by  passing  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  With 
respectable  persons,  from  apostles  to  justices  of  the  peace, 
they  naturally  desire  to  have  as  little  commerce  as  possible. 

The  profane  mind,  speculating  in  its  idler  moments  on  what 
the  Pope  can  possibly  mean  by  his  Allocution,  recalls  a  rumour 
that  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  in  his  early  youth 
allowed  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  an  Italian  revo¬ 
lutionary  society.  Even  if  the  venial  indiscretion  was  actually 
committed,  it  would  not  occur  to  any  layman  to  attribute  the 
policy  of  an  elderly  statesman  to  the  inconsiderate  pledges  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Still  less  would  it  seem  a  hopeful 
enterprise  to  hinder  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  a  public  con¬ 
demnation  of  secret  societies.  Kings  and  Emperors  in  modern 
times  can  bear  much  commination  in  preference  to  compro¬ 
mising  their  real  or  supposed  interests ;  and  the  process  of 
cursing  and  swearing  indirectly  and  allusively  at  an  obnoxious 
potentate  is  likely  to  be  almost  more  inoperative.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  the  organ  of  divine  authority  ought  to 
command,  but  never  to  reason.  The  Papal  arguments  against 
secret  societies  are  unfortunately  inconclusive,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  Freemasons  and  the  associations  which  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  is  peculiarly  unconvincing.  “  Plow 
“  different  from  the  pious  associations  of  the  faithful  which 
“  flourish  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Among  them  there 
“  is  nothing  kept  back  —  there  is  no  obscurity.”  The 
Jesuits  have  been  much  belied  if  their  organization  has 
not  furnished  the  model  of  all  modern  secret  societies.  In  the 
days  of  their  political  activity  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
proclaiming  their  policy  on  the  housetops,  and  the  implicit 
obedience  exacted  from  their  members  strongly  resembles  the 
discipline  which  is,  with  more  or  less  success,  imposed  on 
temporal  conspirators.  An  Irish  Fenian,  indeed,  is  not  likely 
to  rid  himself  of  all  personal  existence,  and  to  obey  the  Head 


Centre  as  passively  as  a  corpse,  perinde  ac  cadaver ;  but  his 
teachers  and  leaders  would  willingly  enforce  the  rule  of 
Ignatius  if  they  could  meet  rvith  equally  manageable  instru¬ 
ments.  The  Pope,  however,  refers,  not  to  any  monastic  order, 
but  to  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  has  been 
occasionally  checked  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  France 
when  it  has  attempted  to  apply  spiritual  machinery  to  tem¬ 
poral  purposes.  “  Thus  we  have  seen,  not  without  pain, 
“  Catholic  societies  of  this  kind,  so  beneficial  and  so  well 
“  calculated  to  excite  piety  and  to  succour  the  poor,  attacked, 
“  and  even  destroyed  in  some  places;  while,  on  the  other 
“  hand,  this  dark  Masonic  society  ” — is,  in  short,  tolerated,  and 
it  possibly  once  numbered  the  Emperor  himself  among  its 
adepts. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Allocution  was  provoked  by  the 
presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  the  funeral  of  Marshal 
Magnan.  That  the  chief  prelate  of  the  metropolis  should 
attend  the  obsequies  of  a  principal  dignitary  of  the  Empire 
would  seem  at  first  sight  neither  a  surprising  nor  a  scandalous 
occurrence;  but  the  deceased  Marshal  held  the  office  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons,  or  some  similar  rank,  and 
the  contumacious  Archbishop  is  notoriously  Gallican  in  his 
opinions.  Like  many  other  Roman  documents,  the  Allocu¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  addressed  to  the  French  clergy  rather  than  to 
the  secret  societies  or  to  the  world  in  general.  It  may  be 
thought  expedient  to  remind  the  priesthood  that  independence 
of  Rome  is  not  permitted  even  in  so  trivial  an  act  as  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  funeral  ceremony.  The  writer  of  the  clerical  novels 
which  lately  attracted  attention  in  France  rather  by  their 
professional  revelations  than  by  their  literary  merit,  describes 
with  unwonted  humour  the  perplexities  of  an  Archbishop 
who  has  to  conciliate  both  Imperial  favour  and  Papal 
confidence  before  he  can  obtain  a  Cardinal’s  hat.  In  the 
story,  the  ambitious  prelate  attains  his  object  by  pro¬ 
fessing  Liberalism  at  the  Tuileries,  and  by  afterwards 
explaining  away  his  concessions  at  Rome.  The  Holy  See 
is  perhaps  less  easily  deceived  in  practice,  and  the  fiilmina- 
tions  which  are  directed  against  Freemasons  are  probably 
intended,  in  their  rebound,  to  strike  not  only  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  but  also  other  ecclesiastical  backsliders  who  prefer 
their  allegiance  to  Uesar  before  their  devotion  to  St.  Peter. 
Although  the  Pope  appears  not  to  have  thought  of  the  Fenians 
on  the  present  occasion,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
approval  of  the  steady  resistance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  their  revolutionary  designs.  In  America,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  bishops  and  priests  have  uniformly  warned  their  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  criminal  folly  of  an  Irish  insurrection  pro¬ 
moted  by  imaginary  American  auxiliaries.  The  danger  of  the 
agitation  is  materially  diminished  by  the  opposition  of  the 
body  v'hich  is  habitually  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  humbler 
class  of  Irishmen.  No  legislator  would  deliberately  have 
created  an  irresponsible  authority  over  the  consciences  of  a 
large  community,  but  sensible  politicians  withhold  neither 
their  recognition  of  inevitable  facts,  nor  their  gratitude  for  a 
beneficent  exercise  of  a  great  and  undefined  power. 


THE  GERMAN  ARISTOCRACY. 

THE  King  of  Naples  has  been  forgotten  for  some  time  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  European  world.  Those  who 
care  about  the  petty  scandals  and  squabbles  of  the  Roman 
Court  note  with  interest  that  the  Pope  still  keeps  him  at  Rome 
as  a  sort  of  show  figure  intended  to  typify  the  indifference  of 
the  Papal  Court  to  the  wishes  of  its  French  protectors,  and  its 
stern  resolution  to  keep  alive  as  much  brigandage  conducted 
on  high  principles  as  possible.  Those  who  care  about  the  still 
pettier  scandals  and  squabbles  of  the  minor  Courts  of  Germany 
chronicle  with  delight  the  erratic  movements  of  the  Queen, 
and,  according  to  their  conception  of  her  character,  explain  her 
long  absences  from  her  husband  either  by  a  thirst  after  Ger¬ 
man  monastic  life,  or  a  natural  desire  to  get  a  new  scene  for 
her  pistol  practice.  But  the  Royal  pair,  for  busy  people  and 
those  concerned  with  practical  politics,  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Very  different,  however,  is  the  light  in  which 
they  are  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  German  aristocracy. 
To  them  they  are  glorious,  heroic,  crowned  with  the  brightest 
crown  of  martyrdom,  the  last  and  noblest  of  the  defenders  of 
the  great  principle  of  legitimacy.  In  Germany,  princes  and 
counts  who  really  believe  in  legitimacy,  and  who  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  kings  and  nobles  were  created 
good  and  that  other  people  were  created  wicked,  and 
that  human  society  ought  to  be  framed  in  accordance 
with  this  inherent  distinction,  are  as  plentiful  as  oysters 
used  to  Be  in  England.  Accordingly,  some  hundreds  of 
German  noblemen  have  clubbed  together  and  bought  a 
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splendid  silver  shield,  and  solemnly  presented  it  to  the 
King  of  Naples  at  Rome.  On  this  shield  the  King  himself 
is  displayed,  in  a  very  effective  relief,  engaged  in  slaying 
numerous  revolutionary  demons.  In  real  life,  the  revolutionary 
demons  whom  Francis  II.  was  called  on  to  encounter  were 
some  Italians,  about  as  good  as  other  Italians,  who  did  not 
happen  to  like  a  Government  that  encouraged  beggary  and 
barbarism  to  infest  the  country,  that  imprisoned  every  man 
who  tried  to  lead  an  active  and  useful  life,  and  that  looked 
to  one  of  the  most  abject  and  ignorant  priesthoods  in  the 
world  to  degrade  the  people  into  the  timid  effeminacy  of 
a  babyish  superstition.  In  real  life,  too,  instead  of  Francis  II. 
slaying  these  revolutionary  demons,  they,  figuratively  speak¬ 
ing,  slew  him ;  at  any  rate,  they  got  him  out  of  Gaeta  into 
the  Palazzo  Farnese  at  Rome.  But,  if  people  like  to  spend 
their  money  and  have  a  silver  shield  made  to  order,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  trifle  with  history  as  they 
please.  If  it  were  not  for  the  expense,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  presenting  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  a  silver 
shield  depicting  the  Prussians  running  away  at  Dlippel.  But 
the  German  noblemen  went  beyond  a  mere  offering  of  plate. 
If  their  present  was  fine,  their  words  were  still  finer ;  and  they 
assured  the  King  that  when  ho  was  trying  to  defend  his 
Crown  at  Gaeta  they  longed  to  go  to  help  him,  only  some¬ 
how  they  stayed  at  home.  They  were  “  restrained  by 
“  sacred  ties,”  and  the  King  was  gracious  enough  to  reply  that 
this  gave  them  an  eternal  claim  on  his  gratitude.  Thanks  are 
as  cheap  as  the  wishes  of  people  who  stay  at  home  to  go 
out  fighting  abroad.  It  is  a  very  odd  thing,  by  the  way, 
about  the  defenders  of  legitimacy  and  the  temporal  power,  and 
such  causes.  They  are  always  going  to  fight.  They  announce 
themselves  as  ever  ready  to  help  the  truth  and  the  right. 
They  can  scarcely  conceive  themselves  as  in  any  other  position 
than  on  the  backs  of  rearing  chargers,  with  revolutionary 
demons  under  their  feet.  But  when  the  time  for  action 
comes,  sacred  ties  restrain  them.  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
it  should  be  so.  There  could  be  no  use  in  their  going  to 
be  killed  for  nothing ;  but  why  do  they  not  fight  ?  Not  at  all 
because  they  are  dishonest  or  afraid.  No  one  doubts  their 
personal  courage.  But  they  are  enveloped  and  bewildered 
in  the  horrible  mist  of  common  sense  that  surrounds  them  on 
all  sides.  They  know  they  are  right,  and  say  to  each  other  all 
day  long  they  are  right,  but  they  are  confused  at  finding  the 
practical  every-day  life  of  Europe  based  more  and  more  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  wrong.  Principles,  they  repeat  over 
and  over  again,  must  remain  as  true  as  they  ever  were ;  and 
the  great  principle  that  those  who  do  not  think  as  they  think 
are  revolutionary  and  demoniac  from  their  birth,  is  the  truest 
of  all  true  principles ;  but  still  the  fact  stares  them  in  the  face 
that  the  world  changes,  and  they  do  not  change  with  it. 
What  is  to  be  done,  among  these  shifting  sands  of  opinion,  to 
get  a  hold  upon  facts  and  put  their  creed  into  activity  ? 
Fighting  is  out  of  the  question.  Sacred  ties  restrain  them, 
and  fighting  will  probably  do  so  very  little  good.  Still  some¬ 
thing  visible  and  manifest  must  be  done ;  and  what  so  easy,  so 
comforting,  so  satisfactory  as  to  subscribe  for  a  bit  of  plate,  and 
represent  their  cause  on  it  as  triumphant  ?  It  looks  liberal, 
and  it  gives  occasion  for  a  certain  amount  of  demonstrative 
sympathy  with  each  other,  and  affords  an  easy  opening  for  safe 
denunciation  of  their  enemies. 

The  German  aristocracy  is  the  only  aristocracy  of  its  kind 
in  Europe.  Other  aristocracies  have  a  great  political  and 
social  influence,  and  govern  their  countrymen,  and  teach  them 
the  fashions.  In  other  countries  there  is  a  love  of  titles  and 
of  high-sounding  names,  of  crosses  and  decorations,  of  pre¬ 
cedence  and  of  patronage.  But  there  are  points  in  the 
German  nobility  that  are  not  found  in  even  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  of  other  countries.  In  the  first  place,  the  nobility  is 
opposed  politically  to  the  people,  to  all  popular  aspirations, 
to  budgets,  constitutions,  and  all  other  such  contrivances  of 
revolutionary  demons,  and  the  nobles  are  still  politically 
supreme.  There  is  much  kicking  against  the  pricks  in 
some  parts  of  Northern  Germany ;  the  lower  pmt  of 
the  nation  is  much  inclined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  if  it  only 
knew  how,  but  at  this  moment  the  nobility  still  rules.  There, 
and  there  alone  in  Europe,  a  reactionary  nobility  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  reins  of  government.  In  Spain  the  grandees  are 
very  awful  and  big  grandees,  but  they  either  reside  on  their 
estates  and  sulk,  or  they  take  a  part,  and  not  a  very  prominent 
part,  in  politics.  In  France  the  old  noblesse  have  no  political 
power  whatever,  and  the  old  social  superiority  is  gradually 
fading  away.  In  Italy  the  aristocracy  is  everywhere 
so  far  at  the  head  of  the  national  movement  that  aristo¬ 
crats  who  stand  aloof  from  it  are  simply  left  out  in  the 
cold.  Even  in  Austria  the  nobility,  as  a  whole,  takes  its 


tone  principally  from  the  great  magnates  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  who  have  the  feelings  of  provincial  grandees, 
and  not  those  of  aliens  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  In 
North  Germany  alone,  the  political  life  of  the  nation  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  existence  of  a  nobility  that  has  no  sympathy  with 
its  inferiors,  and  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  its  inherent 
indisputable  privilege  to  lead  the  vulgarly  born  as  if  they  were 
sheep.  Socially,  too,  the  aristocracy  hangs  round  the  neck  of 
Germany  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea.  Germans  are  literally 
throttled  by  their  nobility.  They  cannot  speak  or  think 
or  move  without  showing  that  they  feel  the  difference 
between  being  and  not  being  a  Yon.  They  are  so  accustomed 
from  their  cradle  to  the  notion  of  a  superior  caste 
which  has  sacred  rights  over  them,  that  they  cannot, 
through  their  whole  lives,  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
bondage  to  which  they  are  thus  subjected.  Nor  does  Royalty 
do  much  to  help  them.  Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  Sove¬ 
reign  who  does  not  merge  himself  in  the  aristocracy.  The 
House  of  Coburg  has  made  itself  conspicuous  by  its  desire  to 
seek  in  its  popular  sympathies  a  support  against  the  claims  of 
the  petty  aristocrats  of  its  provinces.  The  late  King  of  Prussia 
had  a  vague  notion  of  honouring  intellect  as  much  as  birth, 
and  of  setting  the  notabilities  of  literature  and  science  against 
the  notabilities  of  noble  society.  His  poor  wandering  head 
was  full  of  Egyptian  antiquities  and  Roman  topography  and 
Jerusalem  bishoprics,  and  of  a  vast  amount  of  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  moonshine  ;  and  he  naturally  was  pleased  to  think 
that  people  who  were  somewhat  like  him  were  as  good  as  his 
marshals  and  his  chamberlains.  But  all  the  opposition  of 
German  Royalty  to  the  German  aristocracy  has  hitherto  been 
transient  and  ineffective.  The  kings  and  the  nobles  feel  alike, 
think  alike,  believe  alike,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  either 
to  get  on  without  the  other.  And  the  aristocracy  keeps  its 
hold  on  Germany  simply  because  it  is  a  caste.  It  has  no 
virtues  to  attract,  no  splendid  qualities  to  dazzle,  no  elegance 
or  refinement  or  courtesy  to  charm  its  inferiors.  It  does 
nothing  except  puff  itself,  and  swagger,  and  curse,  and  treat 
the  vulgar  like  dogs.  It  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  powerful, 
it  is  also  by  iar  the  least  gallant,  the  least  intelligent,  the  least 
dignified,  the  least  well-bred  aristocracy  in  Europe.  But  its 
demerits  give  it  its  strength.  If  it  were  better  than  it  is,  it 
rvould  hate  its  present  self;  it  rvould  feel  more  deeply,  think 
more  truly,  behave  more  courteously.  But,  because  it  is 
gross,  it  is  compact.  It  coheres  as  a  caste,  which  could  not  be 
a  caste  if  it  did  not  cohere  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  Germans 
accept  it  because  the  inveterate  force  of  habit  has  persuaded 
them  that  such  a  caste  must  exist. 

The  present  political  condition  of  Germany  throws  some 
shade  of  doubt  on  many  of  the  accepted  doctrines  as  to  the 
capacity  of  nations  for  political  freedom.  If  there  are  any 
philosophical  remarks  that  have  been  repeated  time  out  of 
mind,  none  have  been  oftener  made  and  more  eagerly  received 
than  that  Protestantism  has  in  it  an  affinity  with  political 
freedom,  and  that  Teutonic  nations  have  an  aptitude  for 
liberty  which  is  denied  by  nature  to  such  poor  creatures  as 
Celts,  Lombards,  and  Goths.  But  Northern  Germany  is 
Protestant,  and  Northern  Germany  is  Teutonic,  all  but  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  is  a  "Wend,  and  governs  the 
most  misguided  little  principality  in  civilized  Europe.  In 
spite  of  their  religion  and  their  descent,  the  Northern 
Germans  are  bound  hand  and  foot  under  the  sway  of  nobles 
more  arrogant  than  the  noblesse  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV., 
and  whoso  measure  of  activity  and  political  capacity  is  reached 
when  they  club  together  to  give  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an 
embossed  falsehood  on  it,  to  a  poor  broken-down  Spanish 
Bourbon.  This  silver  shield  is,  in  fact,  an  emblem  of  one  of 
the  most  important  facts  of  the  modern  world — the  fact  that  if 
Germany  wishes  to  make  her  vast  resources,  her  intelligence, 
her  noble  love  of  speculative  truth,  in  which  she  stands  far 
ahead  of  all  other  nations,  her  honest  domestic  virtues,  her 
glowing  patriotism,  available  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  of 
mankind,  she  has  to  go  through — not  a  political  revolution 
merely,  which  is  so  easy,  but  also  through  a  social  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  is  so  very  difficult.  How  to  get  rid  of  Prince 
Sayn- Wittgenstein,  and  Prince  Furstenburg,  and  all  the 
other  donors  of  the  silver  shield,  without  a  Jacquerie,  or 
Communism,  or  a  Red  Republic,  is  the  delicate  problem 
which  she  has  to  solve.  Flunkeyism  of  the  English  type 
does  not  affect  political  life,  for  there  is  a  world  outside  of 
Jeames  and  his  circle  which  laughs  at  them,  even  though 
it  in  some  degree  shares  their  feelings.  But  flunkeyism 
of  the  German  type — the  fear  and  reverence  and  submissive¬ 
ness  which  a  lower  caste  feels  in  presence  of  a  higher  caste — 
so  penetrates  every  thought  and  colours  every  habit  that  a 
nation  once  subject  to  it  can  scarcely  more  Relieve  in  liberty 
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than  a  henpecked  husband  can.  Fortunately  Germany  does 
not  stand  alone  in  Europe,  and  the  opinion  of  the  outer 
world  tends  imperceptibly  to  invigorate  and  stimulate  the 
minds  even  of  persons  who  think  Prince  Sayn- Wittgenstein 
a  heaven-born  ruler  and  guide.  The  King  of  Naples  has 
done  some  good  in  the  world,  for  which  perhaps  a  silver  shield 
is  not  an  inadequate  recompense;  for,  by  being  ignominiously 
beaten  and  then  driven  into  an  unhonoured  exile,  he  has  done 
much  to  bring  home  to  the  conviction  of  waverers  that  his  is 
the  losing  cause.  The  leaders  of  the  Prussian  Chamber,  and 
their  supporters  throughout  Prussia,  deserve  the  greatest  credit 
for  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  win  a  position  against  the 
aristocracy  which  shall  be  worthy  of  men  capable  of  self- 
respect.  But  larger  and  subtler  causes  than  the  direct  action 
of  a  few  courageous  men  must  operate  to  free  Germany  from 
her  depressing  burden,  and  the  most  efficacious  of  these  causes 
will  probably  be  the  success  in  the  rest  of  Europe  of  those 
principles  which  the  admirers  of  the  King  of  Naples  most 
loathe  and  detest. 


ME.  BEIGIIT  ON  THE  GAME-LAWS. 

THE  opportunity  of  addressing  a  letter  on  the  Game-laws 
to  a  Farmers’  Club  in  the  midland  counties  forms  for 
Mr.  Bright  a  pleasant  episode  in  the  monotony  of  his  cus-' 
tomary  urban  agitation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  the  towns 
hate  the  counties,  but  there  is  more  excitement  in  fostering 
civil  animosity  in  the  midst  of  the  agricultural  population. 
The  Game-laws  furnish  a  desirable  opening  for  an  attack  upon 
landowners,  because  preserving  is  really  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  the  character  of  their  class  ;  yet  it  is  evident  that,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  said  of  the  Puritan  protests  against  bear- 
baiting,  Mr.  Bright  objects  to  pheasants,  not  because  they  eat 
the  corn  of  the  tenants,  but  because  they  give  pleasure  to  the 
landlords.  His  proposed  remedy  for  game,  as  for  all  other 
evils,  is  the  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise.  That  one  part 
of  the  community  should  legislate,  where  the  remaining 
minority  possesses  the  subject-matter  of  legislation,  has  long 
been  Mr.  Bright’s  sweeping  rule  for  the  distribution  of 
political  power.  As,  however,  the  prospects  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform  are  temporarily  obscured,  Mr.  Bright  suggests  to  the 
tenant-farmers  that  they  already  possess  the  power  of  redress¬ 
ing  their  own  local  grievances.  If  they  only  determine  to 
oppose  their  landlords,  they  can  easily  control  county  elections ; 
and  a  body  of  oppressed  vassals  must  be  surprised  to  hear, 
on  the  highest  authority,  that  “  they  can  combine  with 
“  great  ease,  and  that  when  combined,  their  power  is  irre- 
“  sistible.”  The  motives  which  have  hitherto  induced  them 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  tyrants  are  defined  with  charac¬ 
teristic  elevation  of  thought  and  generosity  of  feeling.  “  I 
“  know,”  says  Mr.  Bright,  “  how  many  reasons  there  are 
“  why  a  tenant  should  be  disposed  to  support  the  nominee  of 
“  his  landlord.  He  feels  in  how  many  -ways  his  landlord  or 
“  his  landlord’s  agent  can  annoy  and  injure  him,  and  he 
“  submits  to  a  power  which  he  has  not  learned  to  resist.” 
There  is  no  such  sentiment  as  friendly  feeling,  as  traditional 
respect  for  local  magnates,  or  even  as  agreement  in  political 
opinion.  Selfish  intimidation  on  one  side,  and  selfish 
cowardice  on  the  other,  make  up  the  sum  of  the  relations 
which  unite  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  land ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  slaves  are  more  blameable 
than  the  despots,  because  they  can  combine  with  perfect  ease, 
and  when  they  are  combined  their  power  is  irresistible.  The 
coincidence  of  Mr.  Bright’s  description  with  the  facts  which 
he  professes  to  denote  is  within  the  cognizance  of  every  man 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  a  squire,  a  peer,  or  a  farmer. 
The  powerful  nobleman  who  is  represented  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  by  four  near  relatives  elected  for  counties 
has  only  to  thank  his  own  power  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
landlords  to  annoy  and  injure  their  tenants  by  themselves  and 
their  agents.  The  burly  horsemen  who  surround  county 
hustings  are  acting  under  the  coarsest  form  of  coercion 
when  they  applaud  the  candidate  of  their  party,  and  even 
■when  they  occasionally  have  a  scuffle  with  the  mob. 

When  the  tenantry,  like  Milton’s  regenerate  nation,  at  last 
spreads  its  mighty  wings  to  the  sun,  the  first  step  in  freedom 
will  be  to  select  a  “  farmers’  candidate.”  The  contest  will 
cost  little,  for  gigs  and  dog-carts  abound  in  rural  districts. 
“  The  farmers’  candidate  will  be  the  popular  candidate.  The 
“  Liberals  in  the  towns  will  give  him  their  support,  and  you 
“  will  carry  him  into  Parliament  to  do  the  work  of  the 
“  farmers  and  the  people,  instead  of  that  of  lords  and  squires.” 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  tenant-farmers  can  generally  carry 
a  county  election,  and  on  several  occasions  they  have  exercised 
their  power.  The  late  Mr.  Ball,  who  was  a  farmer  and 


Dissenting  preacher,  was  elected  for  Cambridgeshire  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  ;  and  in  the  same  county  an  outside  candi¬ 
date  was  returned  at  the  last  election  simply  as  a  warning  to 
the  gentry,  who  were  supposed  to  have  arranged  a  coalition 
without  consulting  the  constituency.  In  Norfolk,  the  impro¬ 
per  dictation  of  Lord  Leicester’s  agent  induced  the  farmers 
to  return,  with  creditable  spirit,  one  of  their  own  body, 
instead  of  the  kinsman  and  nominee  of  the  offending  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  Mr.  Ball  was,  however,  selected  as  the  con¬ 
sistent  opponent  of  Free-trade,  and  it  is  not  known  that  the 
representatives  of  Norfolk  or  of  Cambridgeshire  have  been 
instructed  to  agitate  against  the  Game-laws.  Lord  Leicester 
has  frankly  acknowledged  his  defeat,  though  he  dis¬ 
claims  the  conduct  which  forfeited  the  seat ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  independent  voters  in  either 
county  will  be  annoyed  or  injured  by  their  landlords,  or  by 
the  agents  of  their  landlords.  Mr.  Bright  betrays  the  secret 
of  his  most  esoteric  political  convictions  when  he  recommends, 
rather  perhaps  as  the  end  than  as  the  means,  the  division  of 
constituencies,  not  by  opinions,  but  by  classes.  II  is  halting 
disciples, constantly  assure  an  incredulous  community  that,  il 
the  franchise  were  widely  extended,  parties  would  be  divided, 
as  at  present,  by  vertical  lines  of  belief  or  sentiment,  and  not 
by  horizontal  distinctions  of  rank  and  property.  In  addressing 
the  farmers,  who  at  present  form  the  lower  and  larger  section 
of  county  stratification,  Mr.  Bright  more  candidly  urges  them 
to  conspire  against  the  aristocracy  which  he  so  deeply  hates. 
It  will  be  time  enough,  when  the  landed  phalanx  is  broken,  to 
inform  the  tenantry  in  turn  that  they  are  themselves  but  a 
contemptible  and  usurping  minority,  who  must  make  way  for  a 
population  of  cottage  freeholders.  The  labourers,  once  enfran¬ 
chised,  will  be  told  to  select  “  a  labourers’  candidate,”  to  do 
the  work  of  the  people,  instead  of  that  of  bloated  farmers  and 
capitalists. 

Though  the  Game-laws  only  serve,  in  the  present  instance, 
as  an  excuse  for  political  agitation,  Mr.  Bright  propounds,  as 
the  “  fundamental  principle  of  the  tenant-farmers,  that  they 
“  should  have  absolute  and  undisputed  ownership  of  and 
“  control  over  all  animals  which  live  on  the  produce  of  their 

“  land . The  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine  are  theirs, 

“  the  crops  are  also  theirs,  and  the  hares  and  rabbits,  and  game 
“  of  every  kind  living  upon  their  faim,  should  be  also  theirs.” 
Passion  often  blinds  even  acute  controversialists  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  tendency  of  their  own  assertions.  The  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  game-preserving  have  often  tried  of  late  years  to 
establish  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Bright  now  declares  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle.  If  hares  and  pheasants  are  made,  like 
horses  and  cows,  subjects  of  undisputed  and  absolute  owner¬ 
ship,  it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  a  theft  of 
game  will  be  larceny.  Prudent  persons  have  objected  that,  as 
a  partridge  can  neither  be  identified  nor  followed  into  the  field 
of  another  owner,  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
creatures  ferae  naturae  and  tame  domestic  animals.  When 
Mr.  Bright  next  recommends  universal  suffrage,  he  will 
perhaps  use  the  argument  that,  under  a  system  of  popular 
legislation,  an  innocent  labourer  who  had  set  a  snare  or 
knocked  a  pheasant  off  his  roost  would  be  exempt  from  the 
tyrannical  punishments  provided  by  the  existing  law.  The 
farmers,  however,  will  remember  that  the  culprit  has  taken 
their  own  absolute  property,  which,  if  they  follow  Mr.  Bright’s 
advice,  they  will  already  have  secured  by  new  and  stringent 
penalties.  It  may  be  presumed  that,  as  long  as  ownership  of 
land  is  allowed  to  exist,  the  fiercest  demagogue  will  permit 
an  occupying  freeholder  to  exercise  the  same  rights  which  he 
is  to  be  compelled  to  transfer  to  his  tenant  as  soon  as  he  lets 
his  estate.  A  gentleman,  therefore,  who  cultivates  his  home 
farm  and  grazes  his  park  may  still  preserve  his  game  within 
certain  limits.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bright  long  since  de¬ 
nounced  as  public  enemies  the  owners  of  moors  and  deer- 
forests  in  Scotland,  although  their  objects  of  pursuit  are  not 
fed  on  the  produce  of  any  tenant’s  land.  An  agitator,  how¬ 
ever,  may  dispense  with  consistency  in  detail,  on  the  ground 
that  his  fundamental  principle  of  class  hatred  has  never 
varied  or  wavered.  Mr.  Bright  intends  to  assert  the  abso¬ 
lute  ownership  of  game  by  the  tenant,  not  against  the 
poacher,  but  against  the  landlord,  and  his  aspirations  are 
consequently  confused  as  his  implied  statement  of  the  actual 
law  is  inaccurate.  Although  game  has  never  been  regarded  as 
absolute  property,  it  belongs,  in  default  of  agreement,  to  the 
occupier  of  the  soil,  and  he  may  forbid  his  landlord  to  set  foot 
on  his  premises.  The  jtrima  facie  right  is,  indeed,  ordinarily 
restrained  by  special  contract,  but  every  farmer  who  suffers 
from  game-preserving  must  have  deliberately  consented  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease  by  which  the  landlord  retains  the  right  of 
sporting.  It  is  not  unusual  lor  the  tenant  to  rent  the  game 
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with  the  land,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  he  covenants 
that  he  may  kill  rabbits  or  four-footed  game,  or  perhaps  par¬ 
tridges  under  certain  restrictions.  Mr.  Biught,  not  for  the 
first  time,  disregards  all  the  principles  of  free-trade  when  he 
proposes  to  rescind  an  important  condition  of  a  majority  of 
leases.  A  farmer  who  knows  that  his  land  is  intersected  by 
covers  takes  the  inconvenience  into  account  in  calculating  the 
rent  which  he  can  afford  to  pay.  If  the  preservation  of  game 
by  landlords  were  rendered  illegal,  there  would  be  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  average  rental  of  the  country,  but  large  farmers 
would  generally  compensate  themselves  by  preserving  game 
for  their  own  pleasure  with  equal  or  increased  strictness. 

Notwithstanding  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  attack, 
landowners  may  well  take  warning  by  the  movements  of  their 
irreconcileablc  enemies.  Mr.  Bright  is  too  skilful  an  adver¬ 
sary  to  attempt  the  strongest  part  of  their  line.  There  is  much 
selfishness,  much  annoyance  to  others,  and,  above  all,  much 
cause  of  unpopularity  in  the  exaggerated  accumulation  of  game 
on  certain  estates.  The  vulgar  vanity  of  seeing  in  the  county 
paper  a  report  of  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  pheasants  is 
justly  punished,  as  far  as  the  wrongdoers  are  concerned,  by  the 
odium  which  is*  unfortunately  extended  to  their  class.  A 
judicious  landlord  can  generally  conciliate  his  tenants  by  giving 
them  a  share  in  the  cheaper  and  more  enjoyable  part  of  his 
amusements.  Pheasants  are  so  expensive  that  the  person  who 
has  reared  them  at  his  own  cost  must  be  expected  to  grudge 
them  to  strangers,  especially  as  a  cover  only  provides  amuse¬ 
ment  for  one  or  two  days  in  a  season.  It  is  much  better  to  let 
the  tenant  take  his  share  of  the  hares,  and,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
exterminate  the  rabbits.  In  some  districts  the  partridges  are 
numerous  enough  both  for  landlord  and  tenant,  and  a  sympa¬ 
thizing  occupier  is  as  good  as  half  a  dozen  keepers.  Large 
landowners  in  England  enjoy  so  favourable  a  position  that 
they  owe  exceptional  duties  to  their  own  class  and  to  the 
community.  They  are  bound  to  take  care  that  the  farmers 
shall  not  be  tempted  to  make  themselves  the  tools  of  any 
virulent  politician  w’ho  desires  to  overthrow  the  existing  fabric 
of  society. 


SPAIN  AND  AUSTELL 

SANCHO  PANZA  himself  could  not  have  composed  a 
more  humorous  State-paper  than  that  in  w'hich  Senor 
Castro,  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  vindicates  his 
Government’s  recognition  of  the  Italian  Monarchy  against  the 
remonstrances  of  Austria.  The  two  established  European 
champions  of  Divine  Right  have  fallen  foul  of  one  another. 
For  the  last  four  years  Austria  and  Spain  had  persisted  in 
closing  their  eyes  to  the  abominable  fact  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  had  the  impiety  and  effrontery  to  exist.  Spain,  on  the 
accession  of  more  liberal  men  to  power,  saw  fit  at  length  to 
modify  her  position,  and  Queen  Isabella  no  longer  insists  on 
passing  Victor  Emmanuel  with  a  well-bred  stare.  Such 
backsliding  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  nation  from  whom 
Austria  and  the  Pope  had  hoped  so  much  provoked  a 
serious  lecture  from  Count  Mensdop.ff,  but  Senor  Castro, 
when  taken  to  task  upon  the  subject,  fairly  bursts  out  laugh¬ 
ing  in  his  brother  augur’s  face.  Ever  since  1 848  Austria  has 
been  passing  through  an  epoch  of  humble  pie.  France, 
Italy,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  even  Hungary  have  taken  it  turn 
about  to  slap  the  prostrate  lion’s  face.  The  last,  the  most  un¬ 
expected,  and  therefore  the  most  humiliating,  blow  has  been 
inflicted  by  Spain ;  and  when  Senor  Castro  graciously  pats 
Austria  on  the  back,  and  rejoices  to  see  that  she  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  put  her  internal  administration  on  a  fooling  which 
Spaniards  can  approve,  Austria’s  plate  of  humble  pie  may  be 
admitted  to  be  full.  It  will  scarcely  be  a  consolation  to  Count 
Mensdop.ff  to  be  able  to  reflect  that  he  has  brought  this  final 
mortification  upon  himself.  His  own  Spanish  despatch  which 
opened  the  correspondence  has  not  been  yet  published — 
a  sign,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  knows 
a  blunder  when  other  people  point  it  out,  and  when 
it  is  too  late  to  undo  it.  But  Senor  Castro  is  far 
too  clever  and  witty  a  controversialist  to  allow  so  remark¬ 
able  a  document  to  blush  unseen.  In  his  second  paper  he 
manages  to  quote  all  the  clumsiest  portions  of  Austria’s  note 
for  the  edification  of  the  world,  without  which  quotation  the 
full  joke  of  Spain’s  triumphant  reply  might  have  been  but 
half  appreciated.  Austria  seems,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  to  have  favoured  Spain  with  a  sort  of  benign  sermon. 
The  text  was  the  recognition  of  Italy,  but  Austria  went  on 
to  deplore  the  altered  tone  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  to 
hope  that  the  terrible  concessions  to  revolutionary  feeling 
which  it  seemed  bent  on  making  might  not  bring  Queen 
Isabella’s  throne  to  a  sad  end.  This  was  going  a  little  too 


far.  Every  State  enjoys  the  blessed  right  of  objecting  to 
sermons  upon  principle,  and  Spain  is  quite  wise  to  nip 
any  approach  to  a  sermon  in  the  bud ;  for  if  goodnatured 
friends  once  began  with  impunity  to  tell  Spain  her  faults,  the 
Spanish  Foreign  Office  would  be  kept  hard  at  work,  acknow¬ 
ledging  kind  communications,  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  On 
the  present  occasion  Senor  Castro  was  astonishingly  fortunate. 
Austria’s  complaint  not  being  about  Spain’s  theories  of 
pecuniary  obligation,  or  her  commercial  system,  or  her  roads, 
or  any  undeniable  foible,  but  simply  about  a  wise  and 
prudent  diplomatic  measure,  Senor  Castro  was  able,  not 
merely  to  give  a  wholesome  lesson  to  sermonizers  in  the 
abstract,  but  completely  to  refute  this  sermon  in  particular. 

It  is  natural  and  pardonable  that  Austria  should  cling  with 
tenacity  to  her  Venetian  frontier.  But  her  anxiety  about 
Venice  seems  fated  to  plunge  her  into  perpetual  diplomatic 
embarrassment.  Austrian  statesmen  are  always  angling  after 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  foreign  guarantee  for  a  tenure 
which  may  be  legal,  but  which '  hardly  commands  the  real 
sympathy  of  a  single  Cabinet  in  Europe.  A  desperate  desire  to 
have  Venetia  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Hapsbukg  paralysed 
Austrian  policy  during  the  recent  Polish  negotiations,  has  forced 
her  time  after  time  to  submit  to  diplomatic  repulses  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  domestic  mortifications  at  home,  has  dragged  her 
at  the  heels  of  Prussian  ambition  through  the  mire  of  a  Danish 
war,  and  made  her  a  spectacle  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
Continent.  Some  nations  in  Europe,  like  the  Prince  in  the 
Indian  tale,  keep  a  white  elephant,  which  is  far  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  it  is  worth,  and  which  is  always  threatening  to 
bring  them  to  bankruptcy  or  ruin.  Venice  is  the  white 
elephant  of  Austria.  Native  dignity  may  justify  her  in 
declining  all  friendly  intercourse  with  a  neighbour  who 
openly  wants  to  rob  her  of  the  vain  possession.  But  that 
she  should  endeavour  by  a  side-wind  to  hook  Spain 
into  a  common  action  about  Italy,  and  fail  miserably,  before 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  in  the  disingenuous  attempt,  is  indeed 
a  warning  to  all  nations  who  have  a  weakness  for  white 
elephants.  Senor  Castro,  with  a  coolness  as  insulting  as 
if  Austria  had  really  proposed  to  him  a  defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  alliance,  hits  on  the  head  the  weak  point  in  the  assumed 
“identity  of  interests.”  Spain  is  very  fond  of  Austria, 
but,  like  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  German  Diet, 
does  not  see  her  way  about  Venice.  The  Venetian  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Catholic  question ;  and  even  the 
Catholic  interest  that  Spain  feels  in  the  Holt  Father  is  entirely 
“  alien  to  all  political  aspirations.”  As  Austria  had  not  asked 
for  any  political  assistance  from  Spain,  Spain’s  gratuitous 
warning  that  none  is  to  be  expected  is  all  the  more  insulting. 
Every  European  nation  may  now  be  said  to  have  declined  in 
turn  the  honour  of  engaging  or  being  entangled  in  a  promise 
to  preserve  Austria’s  outlying  covers  for  her.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  world,  international  guarantees  might  not 
perhaps  be  deemed  to  be  worth  a  high  price  in  the  market. 
Whatever  they  are  worth,  with  respect  to  the  Quadrilateral 
they  will  not  be  given. 

The  other  argument  advanced  by  Count  Mensdorff,  to  the 
effect  that  non-recognition  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  was  the 
only  way  to  have  a  chance  of  being  heard  effectually  on  the 
question  of  Rome,  is  as  naively  dismissed  by  his  keen-sighted 
correspondent.  Senor  Castro  does  not  accept  the  conclusion. 
Whatever  recognition  may  or  may  not  effect,  the  future  alone 
can  show  ;  but  “  one  thing  is  positive,”  that  all  Spain’s  efforts 
to  be  heard  hitherto,  while  she  has  been  ignoring  Italy’s 
existence,  have  been  absolutely'  futile.  And  we  must  confess 
that  the  Austrian  statesman’s  reasoning  seems  puerile,  if  not 
insincere.  The  Roman  question,  if  solved  at  all,  will  be  solved 
between  Italy  and  France,  and  Austria  will  be  admitted  to 
just  so  much  share  in  the  deliberations  as  she  can  by  her 
position  command.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  case  would 
Spain  be  allowed  any  other  privilege  than  the  dubious 
one  of  subscribing  money  to  keep  the  PorE  going.  Count 
Mensdorff’s  dislike  of  Italy,  his  horror  of  revolutionary 
principles,  and  his  conviction  that  Austria  and  Austrian  ideas 
constitute  a  bulwark  against  revolutionary  principles,  are 
doubtless  more  genuine.  Austria  is  just  the  kind  of  bulwark 
which  blind  reactionary  instinct  would  lead  Bourbons  of 
the  Naples  school  to  choose.  When  extreme  Conservatism 
wishes  to  combat  Liberal  progress,  a  sort  of  fatality  usually 
leads  it  to  select  for  a  bulwark  the  very  rottenest  of 
causes.  The  only  way  for  Europe  to  arrest  democracy’, 
according  to  Count  Mensdorff,  is  to  back  Austrian  diplo¬ 
macy  ;  just  as  a  violently  monarchical  constitution  is  the 
sole  way  for  Spain  to  insure  “  the  stability  of  Queen 
“  Isabella’s  throne.”  When  the  Atlantic  is  rushing  in, 
Count  Mensdorff  is  all  for  making  a  bulwark  of  Mrs. 
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Partington’s  broom.  The  Spanish  Foreign  Office  is  of  a 
different  opinion  both  with  respect  to  external  and  internal 
policy.  As  regards  European  affairs,  Spanish  statesmen  prefer 
the  heretical  but  safe  line  of  recognising  established  facts. 
Being  in  the  same  box  with  Austria  is  a  proud  position,  but  a 
good  commercial  understanding  with  Italy  is  perhaps  more 
valuable  in  the  long  run.  As  for  the  stability  of  the  Spanish 
throne,  they  prefer  to  look  for  it  in  a  close  union  between 
the  throne  and  the  people ;  and  Senor  Castro  malicioirsly 
reminds  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  that  in  1 848,  “  during  that 
“  period  which  left  such  painful  recollections  throughout  the 
“  whole  of  Europe,  the  Queen’s  throne  was  not  a  single 
“  instant  in  danger,  and  no  personal  sacrifice  was  necessarg  to 
“  save  monarchical  institutions."  If  the  new  Spanish  Ministers 
are  as  wise  as  they  are  witty,  Spain  deserves  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  recent  change.  In  any  case,  a  sparkling  State- 
paper  is  a  novelty  worth  attention ;  and  the  shade  of 
Cervantes,  by  a  pleasant  fiction,  may  be  supposed,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  long  years,  to  be  proud  of  a  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister. 


THE  MONEY-MAKKET. 

HEN  a  murrain  or  a  bad  harvest  makes  beef  or  bread 
twice  as  dear  as  usual,  m  ost  people  are  sensible  enough 
to  attribute  the  inconveniently  high  price  to  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  food  in  the  market  bears  less  than  its  usual  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  filled.  No  one  thinks 
of  suggesting  any  hocus-pocus  method  of  producing  an  in- 

I  definite  supply  of  beef  and  bread  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
if  the  subject  is  discussed  at  all,  the  only  questions  thought 
worthy  of  consideration  are,  first,  whether  the  high  price 
is  the  result  of  scarcity  or  panic — of  a  real  deficiency  of 
supply,  or  of  a  mistaken  belief  in  such  a  deficiency ;  and  next, 
whether  the  scarcity,  if  it  does  exist,  arises  from  over-consump¬ 
tion  or  deficient  production  at  home  or  abroad.  This,  of 
course,  implies  that  some  of  the  elementary  truths  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy  have  really  got  hold  of  the  popular  mind 
— not  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  truths  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  which  is  thoroughly  understood,  but  at  any  rate 
in  the  convenient  form  of  maxims  which  by  force  of 
authority  and  habit  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  axio¬ 
matic.  When  the  genuine  results  of  investigation  once  take 
this  form  of  settled  conviction,  they  are  as  firmly  fixed,  as 
part  of  the  national  creed,  as  any  article  of  religious  belief. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  last  concentrated  form  of  accepted  truth ; 
and  a  science  which  has  worked  itself  into  popular  maxims 
may  be  thought  to  have  brought  its  work  to  a  conclusion. 
And,  in  general,  the  inference  would  be  safe  enough ;  but  it 
certainly  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  political  economy.  In  the 
matter  of  beef  and  bread,  the  whole  simple  mystery  has  been 
thoroughly  grasped;  but  when  the  very  same  doctrine  is 
attempted  to  be  applied  to  other  dealings  than  those  of 
the  food  market,  it  is  found  that  the  maxim  does  not  reach 
the  case,  and  that  those  who  have  the  clearest  perception 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  in  other 
matters  are  prepared  to  abjure  all  their  scientific  conclusions 
as  soon  as  the  price  paid  for  the  loan  of  capital  happens  to 
undergo  any  marked  fluctuations.  They  are  no  longer  content 
to  limit  themselves  to  the  only  two  rational  questions,  whether 
scarcity  or  panic  is  at  work,  and,  if  the  former,  to  what  cause 
it  is  to  be  traced.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  Government, 
and  all  the  dealers  in  money,  are  assumed  to  be  able  to  control 
the  supply  of  capital  without  resorting  to  the  only  means  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  any  commodity — namely,  the  offer  of 
a  higher  price. 

There  has  recently  been  a  sudden  and  remarkable  rise  in 
the  price  paid  for  accommodation.  During  the  greater  part 
of  August  and  September  loans  were  to  be  had  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  at  4  per  cent.  No  adverse  occurrence  came  to 
disturb  the  market.  There  was  no  panic  or  alarm  of 
any  kind.  According  to  the  returns  of  imports  and 
exports,  gold  was  coming  into  the  country  faster  than 
it  wa3  flowing  out,  and  the  current  quotations  of  Exchange 
made  it  apparently  certain  that  no  foreign  drain  need  be 
expected  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
favourable  symptoms  the  Bank  found  its  store  of  bullion  de¬ 
creasing,  and  about  a  fortnight  ago  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
to  4^  per  cent.  No  adequate  effect  was  produced  by  this 
measure,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  by  successive 
steps,  the  rate  ol  discount  has  been  raised  from  4  to  7  per 
cent.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  before  happened,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  an  alarming  foreign  drain ;  and  the  most 
marvellous  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  an 
occurrence  which,  though  unusual,  is  by  no  means  unin¬ 


telligible.  One  of  these  has  a  certain  element  of  truth  in 
it.  It  is  said  that  an  excessive  caution  has  induced  many 
traders,  on  the  first  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  to 
apply  for  more  accommodation  than  they  required,  lest  still 
more  onerous  terms  should  afterwards  be  demanded.  This, 
in  fact,  is  only  what  always  happens  in  a  rising  market  for 
any  commodity ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  it  when  it  does  not 
end  in  foolish  panic  and  an  unreasoning  rush  for  discount. 
But  no  special  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  hypothesis  that 
this  influence  has  been  more  than  usually  active,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  price  which  accommodation  now  bears  in 
the  market  represents  its  fair  value  as  accurately  as  the  price 
of  beef  indicates  the  relation  between  the  supply  of  beasts 
at  Smithfield  and  the  number  of  purchasers  who  desire  to  be 
fed. 

If,  then,  the  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  is 
nearly  double  what  it  was  a  few  weeks  since,  it  may  fairly  be 
asked  what  has  happened  to  create  so  extensive  a  disturbance 
in  the  proportion  of  demand  to  supply.  The  extreme 
suddenness  of  the  change  has  no  doubt  been  partly  caused  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Bank  Directors  to  ask  higher  terms 
when  there  was  no  special  demand  for  the  export  of  gold.  It 
has  generally  been  a  maxim  in  the  Bank  parlour  to  let  a  home 
drain  right  itself,  but  to  interpose  with  energy  when  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  drain  became  visible.  But  for  this 
policy  the  advance  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  would  perhaps 
have  been  spread  over  a  longer  period,  and  the  real  pheno¬ 
menon  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  large  increase  in  the  demand 
for  capital  during  the  course  of  the  present  autumn,  and 
especially  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
in  tills  the  influence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
war.  For  four  years  all  the  energies  of  the  American 
people  were  directed  to  the  destruction  of  capital,  and 
the  world  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  poorer  by  at  least 
800,000,000/.  than  it  would  have  been  if  peace  had  prevailed. 
So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  hostile  tariffs  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  commerce  with  the  United  States,  this  waste  of 
capital  was  scarcely  felt  in  Europe.  Elsewhere  the  supply 
was  nearly  on  its  average  scale,  and  the  deficiency  was  felt 
only  in  the  country  where  it  arose.  The  triumph  of  the 
North  has  once  more  restored  all  the  traders  of  America  as 
candidates  for  their  share  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  and, 
with  characteristic  energy,  they  are  rushing  into  trading 
operations  on  a  scale  which  has  taken  those  who  knew  them 
best  by  surprise.  Abundant  orders  from  America  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods  have  again  stimulated  production  here ;  the 
supply  of  cotton,  which  had  been  gradually  creeping  up,  has 
proved  inadequate  to  the  demand ;  and  a  rapid  advance, 
caused  partly  by  the  requirements  of  manufacturers  and  partly 
by  the  operations  of  speculators,  has  followed  the  pre¬ 
vious  decline  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  At  this 
moment,  therefore,  there  is  not  only  a  largely  augmented 
trade,  both  in  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods,  but  a 
trade  at  largely  increased  prices.  The  inducement  to  extend 
operations  to  the  utmost  possible  limit  has  caused  a  simul¬ 
taneous  demand  for  an  unprecedented  amount  of  capital  to 
work  the  trade  of  the  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how 
long  the  stimulus  which  has  come  from  America  is  likely  to 
continue ;  but  so  long  as  it  lasts  there  is  no  probability  that 
capital  will  be  very  cheap  either  in  England  or  elsewhere. 
If  more  than  the  old  commercial  activity  of  the  world  is  to 
be  resumed  with  less  than  the  aggregate  capital  which  existed 
a  few  years  ago,  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  that  those 
who  desire  the  use  of  borrowed  capital  must  pay  some¬ 
what  more  than  the  ordinary  price.  Accordingly,  it  is 
found  that  the  movement  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
though  itself  brought  about  by  a  purely  domestic  demand, 
has  been  followed  in  several  of  the  European  markets. 

There  is  nothing  to  regret  in  what  is  really  a  symptom  of 
reviving  commerce  throughout  the  world,  but  we  believe  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  look  upon  the  present  tendency  as  a 
mere  temporary  disturbance,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  the 
easy  rates  which  had  previously  prevailed.  The  immediate 
causes  at  work  may  be  local  and  evanescent,  but  the  ultimate 
moving  power  which  is  really  making  itself  felt  has  a  per¬ 
manent  and  universal  character.  The  return  of  all  America 
into  the  world  of  commerce  is  too  great  an  event  not  to  make 
itself  felt  for  good  or  evil,  as  it  may  happen,  in  a  thousand 
ways ;  and  one  of  the  first  effects  seems  to  be  the  remarkable 
change  which  has  just  occurred  in  the  value  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  course  of  Transatlantic 
trade  will  continue  to  operate  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  but  the  general  tendency  must  be  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  capital,  and  to  maintain  the  comparatively  high 
rates  which  have  now  been  reached.  As  the  price  which 
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manufacturers  and  merchants  can  afford  to  pay  for  discount  is 
in  some  sort  a  measure  of  their  profits,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  vigorous  demand  in  the  Money-market,  arising,  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  from  the  activity  of  ordinary  commerce, 
cannot  be  other  than  a  sign  of  general  prosperity.  If  there  is 
any  element  of  danger  in  present  circumstances,  it  is  less  from 
the  stringency  of  the  market  than  from  the  possible  contagion 
of  the  rather  feverish  attack  of  trading  energy  which  has 
visited  the  United  States. 


THE  FORGED  LIST. 

IF  the  conductors  of  the  Morning  Star  retain  any  regard  for 
general  opinion,  they  must  by  this  time  regret  their  eager 
propagation  of  a  transparent  fraud.  American  journalists  will 
be  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  their  ingenious  fiction  to 
deceive  any  but  their  warmest  allies.  Party  hostility  alone 
could  have  produced  even  a  momentary  belief  in  the  complete 
realization  of  a  factious  day-dream.  That  half  their  most  con¬ 
spicuous  opponents  should  be  ruined,  and  another  half  both 
ruined  and  disgraced,  was  a  coincidence  of  fact  with  fancy  far 
too  pleasant  to  be  true.  English  Cabinet  Ministers  have  not 
yet  begun  to  speculate  in  foreign  securities  which  they  have 
the  power  to  raise  in  value  or  to  depreciate  by  their  own  poli¬ 
tical  action.  When  they  learn  to  trade  on  their  oppor¬ 
tunities,  they  will  probably  also  be  sagacious  enough  to 
invest  in  the  colourless  names  of  unsuspected  trustees.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  indeed,  either  through  a  misprint  or  by  a 
iaoctious  device  of  the  New  York  fabricator,  was  partially 
concealed,  like  the  Mr.  D’Aliieida  or  Mr.  Ben  Jacobi 
of  a  modern  political  novel,  under  the  style  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  William  Ewart,  Great  Western.  Mr.  Ewart, 
the  respectable  member  for  Dundee,  has  consequently  thought 
it  necessary  to  disclaim  his  own  participation  in  the  loan  ;  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Wali>ole,  as  a  Great  Western  Director,  may, 
with  equal  reason,  follow  his  example.  Enthusiastic  admirers 
of  all  things  American  will  console  themselves  by  their 
habitual  remark  that  the  notorious  fiction  proceeded  from  the 
“  unscrupulous  New  York  Herald."  The  more  decorous  and 
equally  malignant  Neio  York  Times  will  be  sheltered,  as  usual, 
by  the  more  scandalous  character  of  its  rival ;  but  it  is  only 
in  England  that  excuse  or  evasion  will  be  thought  either  ne¬ 
cessary  or  desirable.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  tone,  and  even 
the  language,  in  which  the  exposure  of  the  lying  list  will  be 
noticed  in  New  York.  All  the  supposed  subscribers  who  have 
not  publicly  protested  will  be  said  to  have  admitted  their  share 
in  the  loan,  and  the  remainder  will  be  informed  that  they  have 
only  themselves  to  thank  for  an  imputation  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  plausible  by  their  previous  conduct.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
premature  assertion  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  created  a 
nation  would,  as  enlightened  reasoners  will  suggest,  have  been 
lightly  punished  by  the  fine  which  was  recorded  against  his 
name.  Above  all,  the  contradiction  of  a  spiteful  falsehood 
will  be  accepted  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  advance  of 
money  to  the  Confederate  Government  on  the  security 
of  its  stores  in  cotton  must  have  been  a  criminal  violation 
of  international  courtesy  and  law.  A  skilful  calumniator  may 
shift  his  charge,  but  he  never  abandons  his  purpose. 

Except  in  so  far  as  a  bad  investment  discredits  the  sagacity 
of  the  speculator,  private  subscribers  to  the  Confederate  Cotton 
Loan  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  adventure.  Some 
of  the  original  contributors,  and  many  subsequent  purchasers, 
made  money  by  the  transaction ;  and  if  it  is  allowable  to  buy 
and  sell  foreign  stocks  in  time  of  war,  the  operation  was 
morally  justifiable.  For  a  considerable  period  the  Cotton 
Loan  bore  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  any  Federal 
obligation  of  the  same  nominal  value ;  not  that  the  credit  of 
the  South  was  higher,  but  because  a  material  security  in  the 
form  of  bales  of  cotton  was  pledged  to  the  subscribers.  As 
belligerents  spend  the  money  which  they  borrow  chiefly  on 
instruments  of  destruction,  some  moralists  may  perhaps  doubt 
the  propriety  of  supplying  by  loans  the  means  of  ravage  and 
slaughter ;  but  capitalists  as  a  class  have  almost  unanimously 
affirmed  by  their  practice  the  lawfulness  of  such  bar¬ 
gains.  It  is  said  that  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
sterling  of  the  Federal  debt  was  placed  at  Amsterdam 
and  Frankfort,  although  both  Germans  and  Hollanders 
were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  strictly  neutral  in  the 
American  quarrel.  The  Seven-Twenties  and  the  Cotton 

Loan  were  equally  employed  in  killing  strangers  who  had 
never  injured  European  money-lenders.  In  both  cases,  and 
more  especially  in  dealing  with  the  Confederates,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  capitalists  was  perhaps  occasionally  influenced  by 
political  sympathies.  From  a  wish  that  the  North  or  the  ' 
South  might  triumph,  the  transition  was  easy  to  a  belief  that  ! 


the  desirable  result  would  be  achieved  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
either  surprising  or  discreditable  in  the  propensity  to  back  an 
opinion  with  a  wager.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  any 
considerable  number  of  Englishmen  should  have  become 
active  Confederate  partisans  in  the  hope  of  sustaining  the 
value  of  their  investments  in  the  loan  ;  but  even  if  their 
political  language  was  biassed  by  personal  interest,  their  con¬ 
duct  would  scarcely  be  censurable,  except  where  posts  of  trust 
and  influence  were  abused  for  personal  objects.  A  latent 
fear  of  repudiation,  rather  than  extraordinarily  scrupulous 
delicacy,  deterred  the  zealous  supporters  of  the  North 
from  applying  for  allotments  of  the  numerous  Federal 
loans.  The  journalists  or  subordinate  officials  who  forged 
the  list  of  Confederate  shareholders  appear  to  have 
been  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  different  classes 
of  persons  whom  they  proposed  to  libel.  The  imputation  of 
costly  adhesion  to  a  losing  cause  seemed  to  the  authors  of  the 
fraud  a  charge  equally  discreditable  to  a  Minister  of  State  and 
to  a  private  gentleman.  The  names  were  accordingly  selected 
among  the  known  or  supposed  friends  of  the  South,  without 
any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  irresponsible  capitalists 
and  public  functionaries  who  were  bound  to  abstain  from  specu¬ 
lations  depending  on  political  contingencies.  In  a  correct  list  of 
holders  of  the  loan  at  various  times,  it  would  probably  appear 
that  the  demand  for  the  stock  was  caused  rather  by  a  desire  of 
Southern  cotton  than  by  any  disinterested  zeal  for  Southern 
independence.  A  portion  of  the  cotton,  in  fact,  was  success¬ 
fully  passed  through  the  blockade  and  applied  to  the  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and  the  hope  that  the  rest  might 
gradually  follow  was  neither  criminal  nor  obviously  absurd. 

Cabinet  Ministers,  Parliamentary  leaders,  and  conductors, 
of  political  journals  are,  for  many  reasons,  bound  to  avoid 
the  transactions  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  public  trustees, 
they  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  an  absolutely 
impartial  judgment;  and  as  dealers,  they  would  in  some 
instances  be  playing  with  loaded  dice.  An  allottee  of 
the  Cotton  Loan  could  form  no  disinterested  opinion  on 
the  question  whether  the  Confederacy  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  England  and  France.  The  measure  would  have 
probably  doubled  the  value  of  his  investment,  and  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the 
Government  would  enable  him  to  buy  or  to  sell  with 
unfair  advantage.  The  act  of  trading  in  State  secrets  is 
essentially  corrupt,  and  it  is  still  more  culpable  to  re¬ 
gulate  national  policy  by  motives  of  private  gain.  The 
editor  of  a  newspaper  and  his  principal  contributors, 
although  they  are  only  volunteers  in  the  public  service, 
virtually  assume  the  office  of  political  advisers  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  they  incur  corresponding  obligations.  If  it  had 
happened  that  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  having  long  before 
advocated  Southern  independence,  had  lent  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  Confederate  Government,  he  would  not  have 
been  any  longer  at  liberty  to  reconsider  his  judgment,  except 
at  the  risk  of  considerable  personal  loss.  The  New  York 
Times  and  Herald,  or  their  informants,  were  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  motives  which  ought  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  a  journalist,  and  they  therefore  insinuated  that,  although 
the  largest  holders  of  the  loan  might  have  risked  their  own 
funds  in  the  speculation,  the  newspaper  editor  and  the 
private  secretary  of  the  Prime  Minister  had  probably 
received  gratuitous  shares  in  the  distribution.  For  Ame¬ 
rican  ignorance  and  prejudice  no  species  of  calumny 
is  too  gross,  nor  are  the  indigenous  purveyors  ever 
found  wanting  to  the  gratification  of  a  morbid  appetite.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  cynicism  of  the  New  York 
Herald  might  be  carried,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
neither  the  New  York  Times  nor  the  London  Morning  Star 
would  be  capable  of  the  baseness  which  one  paper  attributes 
to  a  foreign  opponent,  and  the  other  to  an  envied  and  hated 
rival.  Habitual  indulgence  of  spite  and  coarse  recklessness  of 
language  are,  after  all,  compatible  with  a  certain  exercise  of 
conscience  in  some  relations  of  life.  A  readiness  to  suspect 
and  impute  dishonesty  proves  that  irregular  conduct  is 
familiar  to  the  imagination,  but  that  it  is  still  regarded  with 
disapproval.  The  angriest  controversialists  seldom  accuse 
their  antagonists  of  crimes  which  they  at  the  moment  suppose 
themselves  to  be  capable  of  committing.  The  practice  of 
calumny  would  be  less  attractive  if  it  excluded  the  sense  of 
complacent  superiority. 

The  unanimity  of  the  press  in  reprobation  of  the  New  York 
forgery  and  of  its  English  utterers  is  gratifying,  because  it  is 
undoubtedly  genuine.  That  a  certain  amount  of  party  feeling 
may  have  been  combined  with  moral  indignation  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  for  happily  the  shade  of  opinion  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Morning  Star  is  peculiar  to  a  single  section  of 
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politicians.  The  libel,  however,  has  been  censured  mainly  on 
the  more  legitimate  ground  of  the  malignity  of  its  inventors, 
and  of  the  wilful  stupidity  of  its  propagators.  Public  writers 
are  bound  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  common  acuteness, 
and  they  ought  to  be  more  especially  on  their  guard 
against  fictions  which  flatter  their  prejudices  and  their 
hatreds.  As  a  general  rule,  they  ought  to  suspend  their 
belief  of  personal  charges  against  the  adversaries  whom 
they  most  dislike  and  fear.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  boast  that  English  journalism  is  remark¬ 
ably  exempt  from  personality,  although  dull  readers  some¬ 
times  mistake  fair  criticism  of  public  conduct  for  attacks  upon 
private  character.  It  is  sometimes  more  disagreeable  to  a 
blunderer  or  a  blockhead  to  be  courteously  exposed  than  to 
be  accused  of  moral  delinquency ;  and  if  the  commentary  ex¬ 
tends  to  his  private  conversation  or  conduct,  the  interference 
is  offensive  and  blameable.  That  Mr.  Pitt  continues  an  un¬ 
necessary  war,  or  that  Mr.  Fox  promotes  a  premature  peace, 
is  a  proper  subject  of  discussion,  of  censure,  and  sometimes  of 
vituperation.  It  is  not,  however,  permissible  to  say  that  Mr. 
Pitt  drinks  too  much  port,  or  that  Mr.  Fox  loses  enormously 
at  play  ;  and  it  would  be,  on  other  grounds,  still  less  excusable 
to  invent  an  accusation  against  either  statesman  of  dabbling 
in  stock  transactions.  If,  indeed,  a  Minister  were  proved  to 
have  degraded  his  office  by  corrupt  speculations,  his 
guilt  would  be  fitly  denounced  by  the  organs  of  public 
opinion ;  and  perhaps  the  Confederate  Loan  list,  so  lar  as 
it  affects  public  personages,  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  false  charge  than  of  an  intrusion  into  the  circle  of 
private  relations.  The  same  document,  however,  is  not  only 
fraudulent,  but  impertinent,  when  it  purports  to  record  the 
investments  and  the  losses  of  persons  who  were  as  much  at 
liberty  to  buy  Confederate  cotton  as  to  lend  money  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates.  The  spy  of  private  life 
and  the  petty  political  conspirator  are  nearly  allied,  and  in 
the  present  case  they  were  absolutely  identified.  If  a  great 
journal  had  been  influenced  by  pecuniary  considerations, 
there  would  have  been  ground  for  public  censure ;  but,  on 
the  contradiction  of  the  false  report,  the  hasty  error  was 
ibllowed  by  a  deliberate  personal  attack.  The  little  storm 
will  probably  for  a  time  clear  the  atmosphere  of  journalism. 


JUDGMENT-MONGERS. 

UDGMENT-MONGERS  seem  to  be  a  necessary  incident 
of  public  calamities.  From  the  day  when  the  Tower  of 
Siloam  fell  to  the  present  time,  every  community  has  fur¬ 
nished  an  abundance  of  pious  spirits  who  have  nourished 
their  own  religious  and  charitable  feelings  by  discovering 
the  finger  of  God  in  the  misfortunes  of  *  their  neighbours. 
The  race  has  not  died  out  in  our  own  day.  Religionists 
of  this  type  are  as  obtrusive  as  ever,  and  call  as  loudly  for 
condemnation  as  they  did  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Perhaps 
the  breed  has  even  become  more  marked  and  more  odious 
witli  the  lapse  of  time.  Those  who  maligned  the  unlucky 
Galileeans  that  fell  victims  to  Pilate’s  cruelty  were  content 
with  the  general  assertion  that  the  vengeance  of  God  had 
fallen  upon  them ;  and  they  were  rebuked  for  assuming 
that  the  calamity  proved  any  special  sinfulness  in  its  vic¬ 
tims.  Nowadays  calamities  are  used  with  a  far  less  venial 
purpose.  They  arc  employed  not  merely  to  point  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  sin,  but  to  prove  special  theological  or  ethical 
theories.  To  minds  unsteeled  by  controversy  there  is  some¬ 
thing  hideous  in  the  eagerness  which  keen  sectarians  display 
to  improve  private  sorrow  to  their  own  polemical  ends.  TV  hen 
the  cholera  was  carrying  desolation  into  many  families,  and 
filling  the  whole  land  with  fear,  there  was  a  grotesque  horror 
in  the  frenzied  exultation  with  which  the  extreme  Protestants 
pointed  out  that  it  was  all  a  judgment  for  theMaynooth  grant. 
When,  in  1 86 1 ,  a  sudden  calamity  cut  off  the  great  Italian 
statesman  in  the  very  height  of  his  fame,  the  moral  sense  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  shocked  by  the  effort  which  a  lew 
fanatical  Romanists  made  to  construe  his  death  as  a  judgment 
from  Heaven  upon  the  despoiler  of  the  Roman  Church.  But 
the  kind  of  mind  which  can  gloat  with  theological  triumph 
over  the  sorrow  of  an  antagonist  is  not  easily  bent  from  its 
pleasure  by  public  reprobation.  Romanist  and  Protestant  are 
as  ready  as  ever  they  were  to  trace  in  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbours  the  confirmation  of  their  own  peculiar  theories, 
and  to  dwell  upon  the  comforting  fact  that,  if  the  community 
is  suffering,  it  is  no  more  than  the  community  deserves. 

There  seems  to  be  an  inexorable  law,  that  those  who  hold 
extravagant  opinions  shall  make  them  more  and  more 
ridiculous  in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
maintain  them.  The  judgment  theory,  in  the  hands  of  its 


present  votaries,  has  almost  lost  its  horror  in  its  quaint 
absurdity.  Dr.  Cullen  is  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  exultation 
overthe  presumed  fact  that  the  English  people  have  drawn  down 
upon  themselves  a  judgment.  He  must  needs  particularize  the 
offence  they  have  committed.  From  his  exposition  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  appears  that  the  cattle 
plague  is  inflicted  upon  the  nation  in  punishment  for  the  taste 
tor  racing,  and  for  the  benevolence  which  is  shown  to  certain 
animals  while  many  human  beings  are  in  want : — “  Laws  are 
“  enacted  to  prevent  the  ill-treatment  of  dogs  and  asses,  hos- 
“  pitals  are  instituted  for  them,  and  wonderful  efforts  are 
“  made  to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  oxen  and 
“  sheep,  while  the  lanes,  court-yards,  and  streets  of  our  city 
“  are  filled  with  half-naked,  half-clad,  half-starved  men, 
“  women,  and  children.  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  Almighty  is 

“  provoked  when  millions  are  expended  upon  racing  and 
“  cattle  shows,  whilst  the  poor,  who  have  been  mad^  to  become 
“  citizens  of  heaven,  are  neglected,  oftentimes  driven  from 
“  their  miserable  abodes,  and  left  to  die  of  starvation  on  the 
“  high  roads,  or  to  live  on  in  want  and  destitution,  treated 
“  with  less  consideration  than  the  vilest  animals.  When 
“  things  of  this  kind  happen,  may  it  not  be  feared  that  God 
“  will  punish  the  inordinate  actions  of  man,  in  order  to  bring 
“  him  back  to  a  sense  of  duty,  aud  teach  him  to  form  a 
“  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  things  natural  and 
“  supernatural,  material  and  spiritual,  and  of  the  superiority 
“  of  those  who  are  made  in  God’s  likeness  over  the  brute 
“  creation  ?  It  is  said  that  God  employs  the  things  by  which 
“  men  commit  sin  as  His  instruments  of  punishment — -per  qua: 
“  quis  peccat,  per  eadem  et  plectetur.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
“  brings  on  the  scourges  that  alarm  us.  The  excessive  attach- 
“  mentof  man  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  appears  to  be  punished 
“  by  the  diseases  which  now  fall  on  them.”  It  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  for  ordinary  minds  to  realize  fully  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  is  required  to  furnish  any  perfect  explanation  of  this 
curious  theory.  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  appear  to  have  arrived 
at  the  rudimentary  idea  that,  in  order  that  the  punishment  lor 
an  offence  should  be  just,  it  must  hit  the  person  by  whom  the 
offence  was  committed.  If  this  obvious  condition  is  not 
complied  with,  an  infliction  may  be  a  terrible  visitation,  a 
calamity,  an  inscrutable  dispensation,  but  it  cannot  possibly 
be  a  punishment.  Now  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  upon  whom  the  cattle  plague  will  fall  so  lightly  as 
upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  horse-racing.  They  are 
generally  free  from  the  close  pressure  which  would  make  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  meat  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
them  ;  and  as  they  are  seldom  mere  agriculturists,  it  is  clear 
the  cattle  plague  can  affect  them  in  no  other  way.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  cattle  plague  is  meant  to  punish  them,  it  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  brilliant  success.  If  Dr.  Cullen  has  any 
reverence  for  the  Being  into  the  secrets  of  whose  policy  he 
professes  to  be  so  deeply  initiated,  he  should  invent  a  more 
plausible  hypothesis.  He  is  attributing  to  the  Deity 
an  administrative  blunder  of  which  he  would  hardly 
suspect  his  own  antagonists  upon  earth.  If  Lord 
Wodeiiouse,  for  instance,  were  to  attempt  to  punish 
the  people  of  Cork  by  throwing  the  Town  Council  of 
Belfast  into  prison,  or  to  stop  the  spread  of  Fenianism  by 
transporting  all  the  principal  supporters  of  Government, 
Dr.  Cullen  would  probably  think  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
was  out  of  his  mind.  He  would  not  only  exult  over  the 
blunder  committed  by  an  English  official,  he  would  not 
only  think  that  by  some  judicial  blindness  his  enemy  was 
delivered  into  his  hand,  but  he  would  quietly  look  upon  the 
proceeding  as  so  unaccountable  as  to  be  consistent  with  no 
other  explanation  than  the  lunacy  of  the  person  who  was  guilty 
of  it.  This,  however,  is  precisely  the  mode  of  proceeding 
which  he  attributes  to  the  Creator  of  all  things.  'The  Divine 
vengeance  is  provoked  by  the  exaggerated  care  bestowed  upon 
horses  and  dogs  and  donkeys,  and  by  the  millions  spent  upon 
races  (millions  are  not  spent  upon  cattle  shows)  ;  and  the 
Deity  can  find  no  more  suitable  way  of  expressing  his  wrath 
at  these  offences  than  by  punishing  the  dairymen  and  cattle 
salesmen  and  graziers,  who  have  had  no  share  in  them.  Pro¬ 
bably  Dr.  Cullen  did  not  think  out  the  consequence  of  the 
arguments  he  was  employing.  He  merely  strung  together 
the  phrases  which  seemed  to  him  at  the  moment  likely 
to  make  the  most  effective  pastoral.  He  is  justified 
by  a  long  string  of  precedents.  For  many  a  century  there 
has  been  an  unbroken  succession  of  men  who  have  not  feared 
to  represent  as  the  mind  of  the  Deity  the  reflection  of  their 
own  unbridled  and  unreasoning  passions. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  though 
quite  as  wicked,  is  not  quite  so  ludicrous.  English  ianati- 
cism  is  never  amusing.  It  lacks  the  rich  comic  vein  which 
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runs  tli rough  all  Irish  efforts  at  peculiar  righteousness.  The 
Puritans  of  Adam  Street  wisely  keep  clear  of  races  and  cattle 
shows,  dog  hospitals,  and  donkey-loving  legislation,  and 
content  themselves  with  joining  Dr.  Cullen  in  the  polemical 
application  of  the  cattle  plague.  These  two  great  authorities  are, 
unfortunately,  not  agreed  upon  many  things.  Each  of  them, 
indeed,  is  fully  convinced  that  the  errors  of  the  other  upon 
the  most  important  points  of  belief  are  so  extravagant  that 
nothing  short  of  the  most  frightful  torment,  lasting  through  all 
eternity,  will  suffice  to  expiate  the  wickedness  of  holding 
them.  But,  in  spite  of  this  attitude  of  mutual  damnation, 
they  are  fully  agreed  in  the  still  more  energetic  damnation  of 
somebody  else.  They  are  quite  convinced  that  the  cattle 
plague  is  due  to  some  of  the  new  opinions  that  have  been 
recently  gaining  ground.  Dr.  Cullen  informs  us  that — 

“  So  puffed  up  is  the  present  age,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
“  progress  «of  physical  science,  that  some  professors  have 
“  publicly  proclaimed  in  their  lectures  that  their  skill,  with- 
“  out  any  reference  to  the  providence  of  God,  renders  the  pro- 
“  gress  of  contagious  disease  quite  impossible.”  We  should 
very  much  like  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  question,  for,  after  the  recent  events  in  Ep- 
ping  Forest,  they  might  be  useful  acquaintances.  But  Dr. 
Cullen  has  kept  their  names  entirely  to  himself,  for  no  one  else 
assuredly  has  ever  heard  of  them.  The  Evangelical  Alliance 
do  not  venture  upon  such  remarkable  medical  novelties. 
They  content  themselves  with  a  view  of  the  providential 
government  of  the  world  which  is  equally  entitled  to  the 
j  raise  of  originality: — “That  this  Conference,  having  had 
“  their  attention  drawn  to  the  calamities  under  which  both 
“  cur  own  country  and  other  nations  are  suffering — some  of 
“  the  latter  from  the  ravages  of  cholera,  and  some  from  the 
“  devastations  of  locusts,  and  ourselves  from  the  terrible 
“  disease  which  has  fallen  upon  our  cattle,  and  seems  now  to 
“  be  extending  to  our  sheep,  baffling  human  skill  and 
“  threatening  a  scarcity  of  human  food — cannot  but  acknow- 
“  ledge  in  these  afflictions  the  finger  of  God  ;  all  the  more 
“  manifestly  displayed  as  if  in  stern  and  startling  rebuke  of 
“  that  materialistic  pantheism  which  has,  in  these  present 
“  times,  spread  itself  in  so  many  forms,  and  finds  its  advocates  ! 
“in  so  many  classes,  and  which  teaches  men  to  deny  the 
“  government  and  the  very  existence  of  a  personal  Almighty 
“  Euler  of  the  world.”  From  this  it  appears  that  the  ordinary 
events  of  the  world  do  not  rebuke  the  denial  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment.  As  far  as  such  events  were  concerned,  materialistic 
pantheism  might  have  gone  on  for  ever  unrebuked.  A  con¬ 
tagious  disease  was  necessary  to  show  that  God  really  does 
govern  the  world  ;  and  as  pious  people  think  it  necessary  to 
advertise  that  they  recognise  the  finger  of  God  in  cholera  and 
rinderpest,  it  follows  that  they  do  not  recognise  it  in  the 
common  events  of  their  lives.  In  short,  the  Evangelical 
theory  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world  appears  to 
be  that  the  Supreme  Being  does  not  meddle  with  it  except 
when  He  sends  a  contagious  disease  into  it.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Calvinist  edition  of  Epicurus  is  any  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  heathen  original. 


THIN-SKINNED  PATRIOTISM. 

E  all  know — or,  if  we  do  not  know,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
dipping  into  the  future  at  least  as  far  as  the  human  eye  can 
see — that  the  Parliament  of  Man  and  the  Federation  of  the  World 
are  approaching  at  a  visible  rate  of  progress.  The  war-drum  is 
not  going  to  throb  much  longer,  and  in  a  few  years,  or  generations, 
we  shall  all  sit  down  under  our  own  vines  and  our  own  figtrees  at 
peace  with  mankind  in  general.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  progress  is  of  the  oscillatory  kind.  We  grow  more  peaceful 
as  we  grow  richer,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  is  one  strong  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  diminution  of  warlike  propensities ;  but  every  year- 
sees  a  bad  harvest  of  some  particular  crop,  and  a  depressed  state 
of  some  particular  industry.  In  the  same  way,  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  peaceful  tendencies  is  interrupted  by"  incidental 
spurts  and  flashes  of  the  military  spirit.  They  may  he  growing 
weaker,  as  the  subterranean  fires  of  Vesuvius  may  he  gradually 
becoming  extinct;  but  that  fact  does  not  hinder  the  periodic 
occurrence  of  very  respectable  volcanic  eruptions.  Thus,  one  main 
circumstance  upon  which  the  prophets  of  peace  rely  is  the  pro¬ 
gressive  interlacing  of  commercial  interests  throughout  the  world. 
The  inconveniences  of  a  war  between  France  and  England,  for 
example,  increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  the  wealth  of  the  two 
nations.  For  not  only  a  greater  amount  of  wealth,  but  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  total  wealth  of  each  country,  depends  upon  j 
the  well-being  of  the  other,  and  upon  the  mutual  goodwill  of 
the  two.  We  can  hit  harder  than  formerly,  and  we  are  so  much 
closer  to  each  other  that  every  blow  must  tell  with  greater  ! 
effect.  It  is  thus  undeniable  that  we  have  stronger  reasons  for 
remaining  at  peace  every  year  than  we  had  the  year  before.  When 
each  country  was,  as  Scotchmen  say  of  a  house,  self-contained,  j 


J  comparatively  few  interests  would  be  damaged  by  a  war ;  but 
1  when  they  come  to  hear  a  relation  more  line  two  flats  in  the  same 
building,  it  is  of  more  importance  that  such  close  neighbours 
should  be  on  good  terms.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  this  operation  is 
accompanied  with  a  certain  increase  of  danger.  If  two  substances 
are  brought  more  closely  together,  and  each  preserves  the  same 
combustible  properties,  there  is  greater  chance  of  an  explosion. 
If  France  has,  in  regard  to  England,  some  of  the  power  which 
lucifer  matches  exercise  over  gunpowder,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
we  should  go  through  a  process  like  that  invented  by  Mr.  Gale, 
before  coming  into  closer  contact.  The  bull  must  learn  to  over¬ 
come  some  of  his  pardonable  prejudices  against  crockery  before 
the  door  of  the  china-shop  i3  set  freely  open  to  him.  In  short, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  of  our  patriotic  sensibilities  should  he  a 
little  dulled,  in  order  that  we  may  realize  the  full  advantage 
which  philanthropists  anticipate  from  a  more  frequent  intercourse. 
The  danger  is  probably  not  very  great,  because  there  are  one  or 
two  obvious  lessons  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  themselves 
upon  both  nations  as  they  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  should  see 
more  of  another  people  without  learning  by  degrees  how  very 
little  value  should  be  attached  to  the  judgments  which  it  passes 
upon  us.  Certain  elementary  lessons,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  already  learnt.  It  is  coming  to  be  pretty  generally  known  that 
Frenchmen  eat  something  besides  frogs,  and  that  Englishmen  don’t 
always  sell  their  wives  at  Smithfield.  The  phase  of  opinion  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  popular  cry,  “  Down  with  Jews  and  wooden  shoes,” 
may  be  said  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  have  thus  gained  an 
elevation  from  which  we  are  entitled  not  so  much  to  criticize  as  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  extreme  worthlessness  of  almost  all  international  criti¬ 
cism.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  possible,  to  obtain  statistics 
of  the  number  of  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen  whose  opinions  upon 
foreign  affairs  are  really  worth  the  trouble  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  We  frequently  remark,  although  we  seldom  remember, 
that  a  man  can  hardly  be  qualified  to  speak  of  a  foreign  people 
without  studies  of  which  few  men  are  capable,  and  for  which  still 
fewer  can  give  time  and  thought.  The  notions  of  nearly  every 
man  about  other  countries  than  his  own  belong  to  that  class  which 
lies  upon  the  very  surface  of  his  mind.  The  name  of  France  or 
England  has  merely  served  as  a  framework  for  a  few  incidental 
ideas  drifting  together  at  leisure  moments.  An  Englishman's 
mental  picture  of  France  is  to  his  picture  of  his  own  country  as 
a  rough  pencil  outline  to  an  elaborate  photograph.  Even  the 
most  skilful  of  professed  foreign  observers  inevitably  drift  into 
blunders  which  every  native  can  correct  from  unconsciously 
acquired  knowledge.  Every  now  and  then  we  are  reminded  of 
this  fact.  When  we  are  told,  as  we  have  lately  been  told  in 
foreign  papers,  that  the  seizure  of  the  Irish  People  proves  that 
we  have  no  liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  or  that  an 
election  riot  proves  that  our  lives  are  hi  the  hands  of  a  brutal 
mob,  we  merely  shrug  our  shoulders.  The  statement  only 
J  proves  that  by  the  writer  the  wrord  England  was  used  as  a 
!  mere  counter,  and  that  it  called  up  none  of  the  associations 
l  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  judgment  of  the  few  observers 
j  whose  opinions  are  of  real  value  has  certainly  not  as  yet  leavened 
the  great  mass  of  writing,  which  must  necessarily  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  bear  marks  of  an  ignorance  which  should  deprive 
it,  not  only  of  all  value,  but  of  all  power  of  irritation.  A  critic 
who  in  ail  sincerity  confounded  Tom  Thumb  with  Chang  the 
Chinese  giant  might  criticize  either  without  giving  offence.  And 
j  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  ordinary  writer  to  dis- 
j  course  about  foreign  affairs,  or  until  the  ordinary  writer  has  become 
l  far  better  educates  than  he  is  at  present,  such  criticism  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  common.  From  which  it  follows  that  we  should  be 
silly  to  allow  critics  to  annoy  us. 

The  degree  of  value  to  be  attached  to  such  remarks  will  become 
j  more  obvious  as  we  learn  another  truth,  which  is  gradually  gain¬ 
ing  recognition,  and  to  which  this  class  of  critic  almost  invariably 
runs  counter — namely,  that,  with  certain  obvious  exceptions,  one 
nation  is  apt  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  another.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  here  include  Englishmen,  who,  thanks  to  the 
blessings  of  a  well-balanced  constitution,  a  sound  form  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  and  other  advantages  for  which  they  sometimes 
j  give  thanks,  are  indisputably  the  leaders  of  European  civilization. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  take  into  account  that  part  of 
mankind  which  a  discerning  public  summarily  puts  down  under 
!  the  head  of  “  niggers.”  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  place  in  wliat 
is  called  the  order  of  merit  the  races  who  are  at  the  present 
moment  foremost  in  the  tiles  of  time.  None  of  them  need  be  in 
want  of  a  stone  to  throw  at  its  neighbour,  nor  of  a  feather  to  place 
in  its  own  cap.  One  may  have  more  liberty,  and  the  working- 
classes  of  {mother  may  be  better  otij  and  a  third  may  be  making 
greater  commercial  progress;  but  no  race  is  able  to  plume  itself 
upon  its  virtues  without  setting  off  some  counterbalancing  defects, 
nor,  consequently,  to  assume  the  attitude  of  general  superiority 
most  oiiensive  to  other  people’s  vanity.  There  has  been  a  sufficient 
interchange  of  compliment  to  make  the  game  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  ;  we  know  by  this  time  the  correct  way  of  parrying  every 
thrust  that  can  be  made,  and  what  is  the  proper  thrust  to  be  made 
in  return.  It  is  thus  becoming  daily  more  difficult  for  naturally 
intelligent  people  to  indulge  in  that  reckless  species  of  wholesale 
abuse  to  which  a  patriotic  mind,  however  much  it  may  despise  the 
ignorance  that  dictated  it,  finis  it  hard  to  be  altogether  indifferent. 
Men  may  not  know  much  about  a  foreign  country,  hut  they  know 
vaguely  that  some  tilings  are  managed  there  better  than  at  home. 

Other  causes  will  doubtless  contribute  to  the  effect  produced  by 
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these  lessons.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  cuticle  of  different 
nations  becomes  gradually  hardened.  The  United  States  have 
generally  represented  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness ;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  they  should  have  been  unreasonably  touchy,  and 
why  it  may  be  hoped  that  even  they  will  become  less  unreasonable 
in  future.  The  Americans  have  developed  a  national  character 
very  different,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  any  of  the  mother- 
races;  but  they  have,  notwithstanding,  remained  intellectually  an 
English  colony.  They  have  been  as  much  dependent  upon  us 
for  literature  as  we  were  dependent  upon  them  for  cotton.  A 
colony,  according  to  some  politicians,  is  a  nation  which  draws 
incessantly  upon  the  resources  of  another  nation,  and  gives  nothing 
in  return.  However  this  may  be  in  a  political  sense,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  true  description  of  the  literary  relations  between 
England  and  America.  Consequently,  English  public  opinion  has 
had  extraordinary  facilities  for  making  itself  known  to  Americans. 
Mr.  Dickens’s  criticisms,  for  example,  were  addressed  to  as  large 
an  audience  in  America  as  in  England ;  if  they  had  concerned 
France  or  German}7,  their  existence  would  have  been  unknown 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  population,  and  they  would 
have  been  left  unread  by  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  it.  In 
America  there  are  probably  more  readers  than  in  England, 
and  their  reading,  when  it  gets  beyond  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  is  chiefly  of  English  books.  We  have  thus  been  connected 
in  one  respect  as  closely  as  the  Siamese  twins,  whilst  rapidly 
diverging  iu  most  others ;  or,  as  the  relation  has  not  been  reciprocal, 
we  should  rather  say  that  the  Americans  have  continued  to  be 
our  scholars  (without  paying  school  fees)  in  literature,  whilst  pre¬ 
cociously  shifting  for  themselves  in  all  other  departments  of  life. 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  cause  irritability  than  this 
curiously  one-sided  relation.  The  Americans  are  condemned,  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  have  criticisms  constantly  brought  before 
them  from  a  people  whose  competency  they  do  not  acknowledge, 
but  of  whom  they  are  inevitably  the  intellectual  dependents.  When 
we  complain  of  their  undue  sensitiveness,  it  is  only  fair  to  remem¬ 
ber  this  exceptional  state  of  things,  which  seems  as  if  ingeniously 
contrived  to  put  one  nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  other’s  taunts ;  it 
can  neither  shut  its  ears  nor  make  an  effectual  reply,  and  natu¬ 
rally  loses  temper.  But  it  is  also  plain  that  it  is  a  state  of  things 
which  must  tend  gradually  to  die  out.  As  the  United  States 
develop  themselves,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  become  more  indepen¬ 
dent  in  thought  as  well  as  in  material  things.  The  struggle  through 
which  they  are  passing  gives  them  at  any  rate  something  to  think 
about.  It  must  be  a  healthy  mental  stimulant ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  they  are  destined  to  stretch  like  an  overgrown  boy,  in 
simple  bulk,  without  a  corresponding  intellectual  growth.  Now7  an 
intellectual  Declaration  of  Independence  would  do  mae  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  over-sensitiveness. 

We  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  considering  ourselves  as  exem¬ 
plifying  the  opposite  type  of  the  most  complete  insensibility  to 
foreign  sarcasms.  We  take  a  certain  perverted  pleasure  in  watch¬ 
ing  a  poor  foolish  foreigner’s  attempts  to  sting  the  British  lion. 
But  before  we  admit  our  self-congratulation  to  be  well-founded, 
we  should  ask  how  much  of  our  indifference  is  owing  to  crass 
undiluted  ignorance.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  wo  do  not 
care  for  foreign  criticisms,  but  how  many  of  us  read  them  F  The 
AUgcmeine  Zeitung  or  the  Kolnisclie  Zeitung  might  declaim  for 
years  against  British  insolence  without  an  echo  of  its  eloquence 
penetrating  our  outside  shell.  Some  notice  of  it  would  creep 
into  the  writings  of  those  foreign  correspondents  w7hose  letters 
are  scarcely  read  by  the  multitude,  and  a  stray  tourist  or 
two  might  amuse  himself  with  the  audacious  assailant ;  but  such 
a  journal  might  as  wrell  hope  to  reach  the  tender  places  of  the 
Timbuctoo,  as  of  the  English,  public.  French  newspapers  have 
rather  a  better  chance,  but  the  true  Briton  does  not  believe  that 
those  meagre  sheets  can  contain  anything  worth  reading,  and,  as 
a  rule,  he  is  content  with  mere  samples  of  their  eloquence  in  the 
columns  of  his  own  papers.  This  ignorance  may  perhaps  diminish 
in  time ;  but,  indeed,  whilst  it  lasts  it  is  an  insufficient  safe¬ 
guard,  and  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  more  effective  substitute. 
Every  now  and  then  we  become  aware  by  some  accident  that 
other  countries  are  speaking  too  freely  of  us,  and  we  flame  up  into 
outbursts  of  unreasonable  wrath.  As  our  ignorance  tends  to 
become  somewhat  less  dense,  we  may  hope  to  become  more 
philosophical.  The  good  old  English  creed  that  a  foreigner  is 
necessarily  a  silly  and  somewhat  offensive  animal  may,  without 
dying  out,  undergo  a  healthy  transformation.  We  may  become 
convinced  that  he  is  an  estimable  character  in  his  own  sphere,  but 
we  may  hold  with  increased  firmness  that  his  criticisms  are  not 
worth  a  loss  of  temper ;  they  should  be  considered,  not  as  delibe¬ 
rate  judgments,  but  as  hints  at  conspicuously  weak  places. 
Formerly  we  thought  him  a  malicious  libeller,  to  be  pursued  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  lavv.  Now  we  may  know  him  to  be  merely 
an  ill-informed  critic,  who,  however,  is  acute  enough  to  hit  an 
occasional  blot.  And  we  may  thus  becomo  less  sensitive  with 
less  affectation  of  superhuman  infallibility. 


FIGUEE-IIEADS. 

IIE  Chairman  of  a  public  dinner  is,  as  the  Americans  would 
say,  an  institution.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  might 
not  be  thought  an  institution  w'orth  criticizing.  But  the  season 
for  public  dinners  is  coming  round,  and  with  them  a  renewal  of 
agony  to  the  victims  who  have  to  sit  out  their  weary  length. 
Some  employment  for  the  time  patriotically  sacrificed  in  this  way 


has  become  a  public  necessity.  Only  persons  of  an  agricultural 
digestion  can  spend  the  whole  of  that  terrible  interval  in  sipping 
the  curious  compounds  vfith  which  Hamburg  feeds  the  middle 
classes  of  England.  Some  intellectual  distraction  is  needed  to 
save  feebler  livers ;  and  as  the  speeches  at  a  public  dinner,  by  their 
intellectual  peculiarities,  are  apt  to  produce  an  irritating  effect  on 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  it  is  imprudent  for  the  valetudinarian,  or 
even  the  moderately  robust,  to  listen  to  them  too  long.  Some 
subject  of  meditation  during  those  trying  hours  is  a  desideratum. 
What  fitter  subject  can  there  be  than  the  Chairman  P  He  may 
seem  insignificant,  and  possibly  dull.  Before  a  quarter  of  the 
dinner  is  over,  he  has  probably  made  a  guy  of  himself,  morally 
speaking.  He  has  remarked  several  times,  with  an  emphasis 
almost  implying  that  there  was  some  novelty  iu  the  observation, 
that  “  the  toast  he  is  going  to  propose  needs  no  words  of  his  to 
recommend  it.”  And  then  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  fact  with 
an  abundance  of  words,  forming  part  of  an  oration  w’hich,  though, 
sadly  mauled  in  the  delivery,  yet  bears  traces,  even  in  its  mutilated 
fragments,  of  elaborate  preparation.  But  still,  spite  of  his  obvious 
consciousness  that  the  phrases  in  which  he  dwells,  in  due  course 
'(for  the  fifth  year,  by  particular  desire),  upon  the  Queen’s  domestic 
sorrow  and  the  perfections  of  her  late  lamented  Consort,  are  not 
quite  original,  he  is  yet  worth  attentive  contemplation.  He  is  the 
result  and  the  symbol  of  many  interesting  peculiarities  of  the 
English  nation.  Sermons  may  be  seen  in  chairmen  as  well  as  in 
stones.  You  may  trace  in  those  weary  and  lialf-fuddled  linea¬ 
ments,  if  you  examine  them  with  the  generous  imagination  which 
by  that  time  has  become  legitimate,  the  chief  ecclesiastical, 
political,  and  social  characteristics  which  make  us  to  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Chairman  represents  the  curious  ritual  of  a 
public  dinner.  Among  other  nations,  whatever  their  religion,  re¬ 
joicing  at  some  past  event,  or  joining  together  for  some  new  under¬ 
taking,  has  always  been  celebrated  by  religious  observances  of  some 
kind.  The  idea  of  expressing  gratitude  to  Providence  in  hiccups,  or 
of  boozing  over  the  commencement  of-  a  benevolent  enterprise,  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  Englishmen ;  but  they  are  almost  peculiar  in 
giving  expression  to  their  sentiments  through  that  vent  alone.  The 
difference  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  mankind  change  their  religious 
opinions,  but  fortunately  exhibit  no  such  fickleness  in  their  taste  for 
a  good  dinner  and  strong  liquors.  On  public  occasions  in  former 
times,  certain  religious  ceremonies  came  first,  and  then,  as  even 
devout  people  must  sustain  nature,  a  banquet  followed  in.  due 
course.  As  time  rolled  on,  however,  the  religious  ceremonies  were 
decided  to  be  superstitious,  and  any  substitute  for  them  of  a 
more  enlightened  type  has  apparently  been  voted  dull.  Mass  is 
held  to  be  an  abomination,  and  “  Dearly  beloved  ”  is  looked  upon 
as  a  bore.  Mutton,  however,  and  sherry  are  still  orthodox,  and 
the  votaries  of  turtle-soup  and  champagne  are  on  the  increase. 
So  the  religious  ceremonies  have  been  pruned  off,  and  the  public 
dinner  has  developed  to  its  present  goodly  proportions.  How  and 
when  speechifying  came  to  be  added  to  the  legitimate  business  of 
eating,  is  a  question  for  antiquaries  to  determine.  The  origin  of 
post-prandial  eloquence  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  What  pur¬ 
pose  it  was  originally  meant  to  serve — whether  it  was  intended 
as  a  vent  for  the  freedom  of  speech  which  is  born  of  alcohol,  or 
as  a  soothing  digestive  to  the  gorged  assemblage — must  be  equally 
left  to  conjecture.  Considering  the  quality  of  the  article,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  fascinations  it  can  have  originally  had 
for  people  in  the  condition  in  which  most  men,  according  to  their 
temperaments,  are  overpowered  either  by7  irresistible  sleep  or  by 
irrepressible  loquacity.  Now,  however,  it  has  all  the  strength 
of  a  deeply-rooted  custom ;  and  few  are  so  rebellious  as  even  to 
dream  of  a  release  from  its  yoke.  The  day  when  men  will  be 
able  to  dine  in  numbers  beyond  twenty,  without  some  of  them 
having  to  get  on  their  legs  to  declare  that  “  this  is  the  proudest 
moment  of  their  lives,”  is  a  day  as  yet  foreseen  only  by  a  few 
extravagant  believers  in  the  perfectibility  of  man. 

But  the  Chairman  himself,  apart  from  the  institution  over 
which  he  presides,  is  worth  studying,  as  a  type  of  a  remarkable 
variety  of  the  human  species.  Chairmen  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections — the  conscripts  and  the  volunteers.  The  conscript  class 
of  chairmen  consists  of  those  misguided  persons  who  hold,  or 
expect  to  hold,  political  office.  Sitting  as  chairmen  at  public 
dinners  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  have  any  very  close 
connection  with  their  nominal  functions.  But  the  public  looks 
upon  them  as  the  odd  boys  of  the  establishment.  They  are  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  are  not  to  say 
that  anything  is  “  not  their  place.”  Whether  these  odd  jobs  are 
considered  in  their  wages,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  thing  is  made  straight  to  them  iu  some  way  or 
other  by  the  promptitude  with  which  they  obey.  There  is  no  case 
on  record  of  any  public  men  having  refused  to  perform  even  the 
most  whimsical  commands  of  their  capricious  master.  No  doubt 
it  is  as  much  as  their  place  is  worth  to  betray  any  discontent. 
Yet  the  burden  appears  to  be  increasing  eveiy  year.  No  sooner 
has  a  Minister  finished  his  six  months’  labours  at  the  business¬ 
like  oratory  required  by  the  House  of  Commons  than  ho  lui3  to 
betake  himself  to  another  six  months  of  the  not  less  laborious 
occupation  of  manufacturing  platitudes  for  post-prandial  audiences. 
It  does  seem  very  hard  that  if  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Duodenum,  or  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Quashimaboo,  is  in 
want  of  funds,  they  should  not  be  content  with  having  for  their 
chairman  any  one  but  some  hardworked  Minister,  who  has  other 
things  to  do  besides  spending  an  evening  in  the  distribution 
of  vinous  compliments.  But  such  is  the  stern  law  of  modern 
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popularity-hunting.  If  a  Minister  should  refuse  to  devote  himself 
to  singing  the  praises  of  every  “  excellent  institution  ”  that  demands 
his  services,  he  loses  so  much  popularity,  and  his  political  stock 
falls  in  the  market  accordingly.  Even  for  the  Minister  of  a 
successful  party  to  keep  himself  steadily  at  a  premium  requires 
the  most  indefatigable  affability.  But  theirs  is  not  the  hardest 
case.  The  truly  pitiable  victims  are  the  leaders  of  Opposition. 
Their  best  friends  cannot  flatter  them  by  telling  them  that  they 
are  in  a  hopeful  position.  During  the  last  twenty  years  they 
have  held  office  for  about  two ;  and,  if  appearances  may  be 
trusted,  they  are  not  likely,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  to 
enjoy  even  so  long  a  sojourn  as  this  in  the  elysium  of  public 
men.  But  they  have  to  work  just  as  hard  at  after-dinner 
speeches  as  if  they  were  sipping  the  nectar  of  office  all  the 
time.  It  is  a  cruel  mockery  to  expect  them  to  do  duty  as 
Ministers,  on  the  ground  that,  in  case  of  a  possible  disunion  among 
their  opponents,  they  may  perhaps  be  Ministers  for  a  few  months 
again  some  day.  Their  case  is  as  hard  as  that  of  the  donkey  who 
is  induced  to  turn  the  mill  by  a  wisp  of  hay  held  to  his  nose, 
which  is  never  given  to  him  after  all. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  happier  spectacle  of  the  chairmen 
who  are  volunteers.  It  is  a  transition  from  undeserved  human 
suffering  to  happiness  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  The  volunteer 
chairmen  are  a  joyous,  jolly  race,  taking  their  live  hours  as  if  they 
liked  it,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  repeating  the  exercise.  The 
first  chairmanship  of  a  public  dinner  is  to  them  what  a  first  book, 
or  a  first  brief,  is  to  others.  They  shine  more  generally  in  animal 
spirits  than  in  intellect;  and  if  eminence  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
efforts  of  memory  or  displays  of  reasoning,  they  well  know  that  all 
chance  of  it  is  closed  to  them  for  ever.  But,  happily,  in  this  world 
there  are  rewards  for  all  kinds  of  excellence,  and  joviality  of 
temper  and  affability  of  manner  have  their  prizes.  Public  dinners 
furnish  them  with  a  career.  They,  too,  like  more  powerful  spirits, 
know  how  to  value  opportunities  for  public  display,  the  cheers  of 
sympathizing  audiences,  the  chance  of  being  accurately  reported, 
and  even  of  being  embalmed  in  a  leading  article ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  chair  of  a  public  dinner  that  they  can  hope  to  enjoy  these 
essential  conditions  of  human  happiness.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  upon  a  chairman  of  the  ordinary  or  volunteer  type  without 
emotion.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  lines  of  his  ingenuous  counte¬ 
nance,  that  he  is  not  made  for  eloquence,  except  in  a  strictly  after- 
dinner  sense.  It  is  manifest  from  the  first  words  he  utters  that 
it  needs  an  audience  specially  prepared  to  admire  hi3  performance. 
But  he  has  an  ambitious  heart.  He  yearns  for  fame  as  earnestly 
as  the  most  powerful  orator  on  the  Treasury  bench.  It  is  affecting 
to  think  that,  if  there  had  been  no  such  institution  as  a  public 
dinner,  he  might  never  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  cheered 
by  an  excited  audience;  his  wife  would  never  have  enjoyed  the 
triumph  of  reading  out  his  speech  to  the  assembled  family  at 
breakfast ;  his  daughters  would  never  have  performed  the  dutiful 
office  of  cutting  out  and  preserving  the  leading  article  in  which  his 
humble  efforts  at  political  wisdom  were  cut  up.  It  is  good  that 
there  should  be  a  career  for  everybody.  Of  late  years  the  progress 
of  che  world  has  been  somewhat  hard  upon  stupidity.  And  yet, 
after  all,  the  stupid  people,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  form  the 
majority  of  the  species,  and  have  the  rights  of  a  majority.  Poor 
Pantaloon  may  not  be  as  agile  or  as  deft  ns  Harlequin,  but  he  has 
just  as  much  right  to  make  his  appearance  upon  the  boards.  We 
live  in  a  time  when  all  interests  claim  to  be  represented;  and 
benevolent  dulness  constitutes  an  interest  far  too  powerful  to  be 
neglected.  It  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  with  a  statesman’s  duties, 
but  it  may  without  danger  be  employed  in  the  harmless  task  of 
reciting  the  well-known  praises  of  “the  Queen,”  “the  Royal 
Family,”  with  a  touching  reference  to  the  Prince  Consort  and  a 
compliment  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  “  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,” 
“  the  Army,  Navy,  Militia,  and  Volunteers.”  It  is  a  severe  exer¬ 
cise,  after  all,  to  intellect  of  the  chairman  calibre ;  and  the  value  of 
intellectual  contributions  to  the  service  of  the  public  ought  to  bo 
estimated  like  the  widow’s  mite,  not  by  the  wealth  of  the  gift,  but 
by  the  poverty  of  the  giver.  It  may  happen  to  some  persons  to 
repine  who  have  to  sit  and  listen  while  this  public  service  is  being 
performed ;  but  they  ought  rather  to  reflect  with  pride  upon  the 
marvellous  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  nineteenth  century  in  dis¬ 
covering  a  method  by  which  the  aspirations  even  of  ambitious 
dulness  can  be  turned  to  account. 


WORKING-MAN  WORSHIP. 

A  CERTAIN  kind  of  idolatry  is  still  prevalent  in  these  islands. 
Wl_  The  object  of  worship  is  a  strange  figment  of  the  imagination, 
not  formed  after  any  recognised  type  of  humanity,  endowed  by 
true  believers  with  many  incoherent  attributes,  and  arbitrarily 
named  the  Working  Man.  The  high  priests  of  the  sect  are  gentle¬ 
men  who  know  how  to  combine  philosophy  with  sentiment,  and  to 
make  gentle  reproof  look  for  all  the  world  like  highflown  compli¬ 
ment.  The  sacred  rites  are  of  a  remarkably  simple  character ; 
they  consist  in  placing  the  idol  upon  an  exalted  pedestal,  and  re¬ 
galing  him  with  plenty  of  incense.  It  need  not  be  very  delicate 
or  very  appropriate ;  so  long  as  it  is  thick  enough,  sweet  enough, 
and  strong  enough,  the  idol  is  pretty  sure  to  be  satisfied.  A  very 
little  trouble  will  collect  it  in  abundance  from  the  pages  of  Radical 
newspapers,  and  it  should  be  served  up  as  hot  as  possible.  A 
grand  celebration  generally  takes  place  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Social  Science  philosophers.  On  the  last  occasion,  however,  there  ; 
was  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings.  Certain  revelations  had  just  been  ! 


made,  or  rather  well-known  facts  had  been  brought  into  fresh  pro¬ 
minence,  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  idol’s  character.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  state  of  exaltation  to  which  the  celebrants  gene¬ 
rally  manage  to  raise  themselves,  the  connection  of  t  lie  Working 
Man  with  any  really  existing  mortals  is  usually  overlooked ;  ho 
becomes  a  mere  myth,  a  creature  of  the  imagination  ;  lie  is  a  figure 
projected  upon  a  cloud  of  eloquence  from  the  sanguine  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  his  admirers,  rather  than  from  their  actual  observation. 
Still  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
he  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  foundation  in  reality ; 
that,  although  he  has  been  sublimated  till  he  is  almost  free 
from  the  stains  of  common  life,  there  was  at  bottom  some  sort 
of  living  and  breathing  material  upon  which  the  imaginations  of 
his  admirers  might  operate.  It  could  hardly,  therefore,  be  denied 
that  some  of  his  glory  was  dimmed  by  a  reflection  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  nearest  actual  specimens.  Now  the  Sheffield  work¬ 
ing-men  had  been  the  subjects  of  an  interesting  and  curious  paper. 
They  are  highly  paid  and  skilful  labourers.  They  produce  some  of 
the  work  for  which  England  has  a  special  reputation,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  might  be  expected  to  show  some  of  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  average  British  workman.  They  are  engaged,  amongst  other 
tilings,  in  manufacturing  files.  The  process  is  dangerous,  because 
there  is  a  chance  of  getting  lead  into  the  system.  The  danger  may 
to  a  certain  degree  be  evaded  by  the  simple  plan  of  washing  the 
hands  before  eating.  If  this  is  neglected,  more  or  less  lead  dust  is 
infallibly  absorbed,  and  the  unfortunate  workman  dies  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  lead -poisoning.  Again,  in  other  processes,  a  similar 
danger  may  be  guarded  against  by  having  a  fan  fixed  to  the 
machinery,  which  blows  away  the  fatal  clouds  of  dust.  Yet  it 
seems  that  the  workmen  are  so  inveterately  reckless  that  they  ob¬ 
stinately  refuse  to  take  these  simple  precautions.  Young  boys  are 
employed  who  become  decrepit  before  they  have  grown  into  man¬ 
hood,  and  die  of  old  age  before  they  are  five-and-thirty.  The 
average  expectation  of  life  amongst  other  classes,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  is  thirty-nine  years;  the  expectation  of  life  amongst  the 
fork-grinders  is  fourteen.  They  thus,  from  sheer  carelessness, 
throw  away  on  an  average  twenty-five  years  of  life.  A  man  who  was 
asked  to  adopt  ono  of  these  simple  means  of  safety  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  worth  taking  trouble  for  such  a  short  time 
as  he  had  to  live.  It  is  even  said  that  the  men  refuse  to  secure 
themselves,  from  the  fear  that,  if  the  trade  were  less  fatal,  wages 
would  fall.  The  allied  varieties  of  recklessness  are  of  course 
common.  When  the  average  of  life  is  limited  to  some  thirty-five 
years,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  habits  of  forethought 
should  grow  up.  The  men  insist  upon  keeping  certain  “saint- 
days  ”  with  religious  punctiliousness ;  and  they  of  course  spend 
them  in  drinking,  and,  equally  of  course,  maintain  the  doctrine, 
common  in  similar  cases  in  hot  climates,  that  habitual  drunkenness 
is  favourable  to  long  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than 
these  apparently  well-established  facts.  Men  earning  large  wages, 
and  living  in  a  town  represented  as  exceptionally  healthy  in  other 
respects,  are  subject  to  a  frightful  rate  of  mortality,  and  live 
utterly  reckless  and  degraded  lives.  De  Tocqueville  once  said, 
when  arguing  in  favour  of  self-government,  that  he  despaired  of 
teaching  men  that  it  was  their  interest  to  look  after  their  own 
business,  if  they  did  not  see  it  for  themselves.  But  it  seems  even 
more  hopeless  to  teach  men,  who  don’t  see  it,  that  it  is  for  their 
own  interest  to  look  after  their  own  lives.  A  man  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  wash  his  hands  before  dinner,  in  order  to 
prolong  his  life  for  twenty-five  years,  is  in  a  stage  past  preaching 
to.  At  least  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  establish  a  stronger 
case  of  helplessness,  and  of  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  govern¬ 
ment  interference. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  a  population  might,  one 
would  have  thought,  have  cast  a  certain  damp  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  idolatrous  sect  we  have  described.  They  seem,  however, to  have 
met,  and  set  about  the  performance  of  their  habitual  rites  with 
their  habitual  alacrity.  The  Working  Man  of  fiction  was  paraded 
in  all  his  glory.  His  growing  intelligence,  prudence,  and  morality 
received  their  due  tribute.  Suddenly,  however,  an  unexpected 
element  of  discord  was  introduced.  One  of  the  chief  performers 
became  recaltitrant ;  instead  of  bowing  down  before  the  idol,  he 
gave  it  a  very  effective  slap  in  the  face.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  has 
perhaps  not  always  been  free  from  the  imputation  of  using  the 
censer  a  little  too  freely.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  offend  in  that  direction.  He  told  his  audience 
some  home-truths,  very  much,  as  it  seems,  to  their  surprise.  They 
came  confidingly  for  their  accustomed  rations  of  flattery,  and  had 
some  stinging  rebukes  served  out  instead.  Mr.  Hughes  has,  it 
seems,  suffered  a  considerable  annoyance.  When  he  has  been 
defending  working-men  behind  their  backs,  he  has  had  a  very 
natural  retort  thrown  in  his  teeth.  IIow  about  Sheffield  ?  seems 
to  have  been  an  unpleasantly  puzzling  question.  And  accordingly, 
finding  himself  on  the  spot,  he  rather  naively  referred  the 
question  to  the  Sheffield  people.  Was  it  true  that  a  man’s 
house  had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  that  another 
man’s  wife  and  child  had  been  assaulted,  because  he  did  not 
obey  the  laws  of  a  Union  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  P 
Did  not  a  certain  Union  make  it  a  rule  that  a  man  must 
not  wear  a  beard  and  moustache,  though  beards  and  mous¬ 
taches  helped  to  keep  out  the  fatal  metallic  dust  ?  Did 
not  another  Union  insist  upon  their  members  using  a  parti¬ 
cular  rest  for  the  arm,  which  crippled  a  man  many  years  sooner 
than  he  would  naturally  be  invalided  ?  What  amount  of  truth 
may  be  contained  in  these  insinuations  does  not  exactly  appear ;  it 
is  so  far  creditable  to  his  hearers  that  they  were  anxious  to  deny 
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them.  If  there  was,  as  seems  probable,  a  considerable  foundation 
for  the  statements,  the  workmen  had  at  any  rate  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  them.  The  immediate  result,  however,  of  Mr.  Hughes’s 
bold  deviation  from  the  routine  was  inexpressible  consternation. 
The  audience  were  as  indignant  as  an  Eastern  king  would  be  if  a 
courtier  suddenly  declared  that  he  was  a  tyrant;  or  a  fashionable 
audience,  if  the  preacher  accused  them  of  being  pickpockets.  The 
meeting  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  most  admired  disorder ;  the 
terrible  enfant  had  blurted  out  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  have 
been  most  carefully  shunned ;  and  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society 
was  instantaneously  converted  into  the  likeness  of  a  crowd  at  a 
hustings  listening  to  the  unpopular  candidate.  The  crisis  was 
undoubtedly  difficult.  But  the  old  remedy  was  at  hand,  and  had 
lost  none  of  its  potency.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  and  butter 
was  poured  into  the  wounds  inflicted  by  these  impertinent 
remarks ;  they  healed  as  if  by  magic ;  the  fever  subsided,  and  the 
working-man  relapsed  into  his  normal  state  of  placid  self-com¬ 
placency.  We  would  not  bo  hard  upon  a  rather  liberal  exhibition 
of  calming  doses  of  flattery  under  such  unwonted  perplexity.  It 
would  perhaps  have  required  a  bold  man  to  continue  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  lash,  when  the  victim  was  already  so  sore ;  but,  if 
so,  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  audience  that  they  required 
to  be  compensated  for  a  little  plain-speaking  by  an  extra 
allowance  of  compliment.  It  would  have  been  as  well  that  Mr. 
Hughes’s  advice  should  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  their 
minds,  and  that  they  should  have  been  made  to  understand  that 
eveu  a  working-man  is  not  held  by  his  friends  to  be  exempt  from 
all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity. 

The  whole  performance  seems  to  us  to  exhibit  all  the  actors  in 
a  singularly  false  position.  This  is  tolerably  evident  in  the  case 
of  the  thoroughgoing  zealots.  To  call  a  large  audience  together, 
in  order  to  daub  them  all  over  with  untempered  mortar,  is  not  a 
graceful  proceeding,  either  for  the  daubed  or  the  daubers.  Of  the 
two  parties  to  it,  those  certainly  have  the  worst  who  make  them¬ 
selves  most  conspicuous.  It  is  rather  ludicrous  to  go  to  a  big  hall 
to  hear  your  own  praises  elaborately  chanted  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  an 
amusement  to  which  few  people  are  so  averse  as  they  would 
profess.  Most  men  have  a  tolerable  appetite  for  flattery,  whether 
it  comes  to  them  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a  class.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  hall  than  on  the  platform, 
as  it  is  better  to  receive  an  ignominious  service  than  to  render  it. 
The  disgrace  must  rest  chiefly  with  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
An  orator  at  such  a  meeting  almost  infallibly  lowers  his  character. 
He  is  under  a  strong  temptation  to  launch  out  into  sentimental 
oratory,  to  slur  over  obvious  truths  in  order  to  satisfy  the  greedi¬ 
ness  for  praise  of  his  audience,  and  to  make  his  political 
economy  more  elastic  than  a  science  ought  to  be.  He  is  in  a 
singularly  unhealthy  and  enervating  atmosphere.  He  is  lucky 
indeed  if  he  escapes  the  charge  of  insincerity ;  when  he  comes 
into  a  colder  region,  and  his  flow  of  nonsense  and  honey  is  percep¬ 
tibly  checked,  he  may  have  his  two  phases  unpleasantly  compared 
by  people  with  good  memories.  Gentlemen  who  give  way  to  their 
feelings  so  very  readily  are  apt  to  find  themselves  committed  to 
more  than  they  can  stand  to.  Glowing  eulogies  in  public  meet¬ 
ings  are  succeeded  by  lukewarm  apologies  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Hughes,  indeed,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  place 
himself  in  a  better  position.  He  deserves  every  praise  for  his 
candour ;  but  we  doubt  whether  ho  made  the  matter  intrinsically 
much  better.  After  all,  men  cannot  be  invited  to  come  and  be 
preached  at,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  allowed  to  take  a  share  in 
the  discussion.  The  audience  only  feel  that  they  have  been  brought 
together  under  false  pretences  when  their  faults  are  dilated  upon 
instead  of  their  virtues.  These  lay  sermons  are  only  one  degree 
better  when  they  are  denunciations  than  when  they  are  eulogies, 
because  they  are  not  enfeebled  by  such  a  large  element  of  humbug. 
The  radical  vice  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  both.  The  Working- 
Man  is  in  either  case  patronized  as  a  sort  of  exceptional  being ;  if 
he  is  not  made  into  a  pet,  he  is  made  the  text  of  a  spoken  tract. 
He  is  the  plaything  of  a  set  of  philanthropists  who  like  to  spout 
about  him,  as  the  agricultural  labourer  is  the  plaything  of  country 
gentlemen  who  give  him  a  pair  of  new  breeches  for  fifty  years’ 
faithful  service.  One  process  is  not  much  more  dignified,  though 
it  leads  to  a  great  deal  more  talk,  than  the  other.  The  desirable 
thing  is  that  his  superiors  should  learn  to  treat  the  Working  Man 
cot  as  a  text  for  unctuous  eloquence,  but  simply  as  a  more  or  less 
reasonable  creature,  with  nothing  very  remarkable  about  him.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  surrounding  him  with  a  nimbus  of  sentiment  and  fine 
language.  lie  is  made  to  fancy  that  he  is  scarcely  to  be  mentioned 
'  except  in  blank  verse,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinence  to  talk  to  liinr 
about  political  economy.  We  see  at  Sheffield  one  variety  of  the 
class  as  it  actually  exists.  The  file-grinder  appears  to  be  as 
ignorant  and  as  helpless  as  a  child;  he  wants  to  be  looked 
after  by  wiser  people,  that  he  may  not  get  steel-filings  into  his 
lungs,  or  convert  ginger-beer  bottles  into  hand-grenades  for 
the  benefit  of  his  non-union  neighbours,  or  iusist  upon  his 
fellow-unionists  cutting  oil’  their  beards  and  moustaches,  and 
using  rests  that  cripple  them  in  a  few  years.  There  is,  as 
we  well  know,  another  variety  of  this  species  altogether  different, 
who  is  beginning  to  learn  the  advantages  of  saving  money, 
and  who  is  inventing  and  applying  new  modes  of  co-operation, 
and  is  very  probably  raising  the  whole  social  condition  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  But  we  see  nothing  to  take 
any  or  them  out  of  the  domain  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
action.  No  doubt,  philanthropists  may  do  good  in  advising  the 
more  intelligent  and  in  coercing  the  reckless;  but  we  doubt 
whether  these  ends  will  be  much  served  by  collecting  crowds  of  j 


either  of  the  varieties,  or  of  any  of  the  intermediate  varieties,  in  a 
hall,  and  spouting  at  them,  avowedly  for  their  advantage,  and 
covertly  for  the  glorification  of  the  spouters.  There  is  one  charac¬ 
teristic  common  to  most  working-men — namely,  that,  as  neces¬ 
sarily  half-educated  men,  they  are  apt  to  be  taken  in  by  very 
flimsy  oratory,  and  to  allow  themselves  much  too  willingly  to  be 
converted  into  pets.  They  like  flattery  best,  and  the}'  are  sure 
to  get  most  of  it  in  the  long  run  ;  but  even  if  they  come  in  for  a 
little  reproof  in  turn,  it  is  apt  to  turn  out  mere  flattery  disguised 
in  the  end.  If  their  volunteer  advisers  were  less  numerous,  they 
would  surely  be  the  sturdier  and  the  more  independent.  But  so 
long  as  the  mania  for  talking  at  them  continues,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  introduce  the  desirable  element  of  a  little  quiet  common 
sense. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

T  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
exact  proportions  in  which  social  and  ecclesiastical  attrac¬ 
tions  operate  upon  the  frequenters  of  a  Church  Congress.  It 
is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that  with  many  of  the  younger 
members  the  agreeable  anticipations  of  cheering  a  favourite  cham¬ 
pion,  or  scraping  down  a  speaker  whose  paper,  as  coming  from  one 
of  the  opposite  party,  is  tedious  by  hypothesis,  are  not  unequally 
balanced  by  the  prospects  of  the  subdued  flirtation  which  may 
accompany  a  judicious  pilotage  through  the  crowded  benches  of 
the  Cathedral,  or  the  more  animated  variety  of  the  same  agree¬ 
able  relaxation  which  is  permissible  at  the  evening  conversazione. 
To  this  section  of  the  Congress  it  must  have  been  a  severe  disap¬ 
pointment  that  the  illness  of  Brother  Ignatius  deprived  them 
of  any  renewal  of  that  pleasant  excitement  which  had  been 
provoked  at  Bristol  last  year  by  the  unusual  combination  of 
/Anglicanism  and  bare  feet.  And,  as  want  of  courage  is  certainly 
not  one  of  Mr.  Lyne’s  demerits,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  felt 
an  equally  poignant  regret  at  missing  such  an  opportunity  of 
preaching  monastic  celibacy  before  an  audience  largely  composed 
of  elements  so  unpromising  as  rectors’  daughters  and  marriageable 
incumbents.  But  those  persons  who  have  not  been  converted  by 
the  Times'  new-born  zeal  for  confining  every  clergyman  for  life 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish  will  be  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  increased  opportunities  for  mutual  intercourse  and  discussion 
which  constitute  the  serious  element  in  these  meetings  can  hardly 
fail  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  attend  them.  In  theological  controversy  it  i3  sometimes  a 
real  gain  to  learn  that  our  opponents  are,  after  all,  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves;  and  the  acrimony  which  has  been 
nourished  in  the  library  is  often  marvellously  tempered  by  the 
discovery  that  even  a  Puseyite  or  a  Calvinist  may  retain  all 
the  external  attributes  of  ordinary  and  not  unpleasing  humanity. 
Oddly  enough,  the  chief  danger  to  which  these  Congresses  seem  to 
be  exposed  comes  from  the  very  opposite  quarter  to  that  from 
which  it  was  originally  feared.  Instead  of  being  too  discordant, 
they  are  tending  to  become  too  unanimous.  The  eventual  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  the  contending  sections  in  the  Church  of  England  will  not 
be  vitally  promoted  by  the  members  of  each  leaving  all  their 
differences  at  home,  and  packing  up  a  three  days’  change  of 
opinions  in  which  they  are  pretty  safe  to  agree.  What  is  most 
wanted,  in  the  interests  alike  of  truth  and  unity,  is  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  what  each  party  really  holds,  a  candid  disposition  on  all 
sides  to  get  fairly  at  their  opponents’  meaning,  and  an  honest  de¬ 
termination  to  accept  the  modifications  which  a  successful  effort  in 
that  direction  may  effect  in  their  own  position.  On  occasions  of  this 
kind,  the  end  at  which  the  discussions  aim  is  usually  of  very 
subordinate  importance  when  compared  with  the  discussions  them¬ 
selves.  The  benefit  of  a  Church  Congress  is  to  be  looked  for, 
not  in  resolutions  which  may  be  carried  by  a  show  of  hands 
(for  there  is  no  voting  on  these  occasions),  but  in  the  increased 
knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  and  the  more  intelligent  grasp  of 
their  own,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  members  will  carry  with 
them  to  their  several  homes. 

The  irritation  caused  by  Lord  Westbury’s  judgment  on  Essays 
and  Reviews  has  so  far  subsided  that  at  Norwich  a  grave  and  well- 
founded  distrust  of  the  existing  Court  of  Appeal  in  Spiritual 
Causes  was  found  compatible  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  many 
objections  which  apply  to  the  various  substitutes  which  have  hitherto 
been  suggested  for  it.  We  confess  to  our  breath  having  been  almost 
taken  away  by  Archdeacon  Randall’s  proposition  that  ten  bishops 
“  should  be  chosen  upon  the  Judicial  Committee  by  their  brethren, 
with  special  regard  to  their  fitness  as  theologians.”  Doubtless  the 
Episcopal  standard  of  theological  attainment  is  not  a  high  one ; 
but,  if  the  electors  are  to  be  guided  by  any  standard  at  all,  it  is 
obvious  that  several  out  of  the  ten  seats  must  for  the  present  remain 
vacant.  The  Episcopal  Bench  is  eminently  a  territory  in  which 
a  one-eyed  man  may  find  himself  king ;  but  in  trying  to  com¬ 
plete  his  balance  of  ten  sovereigns  among  the  one-eyed  men, 
the  most  lenient  examiner  would  probably  find  himself  at 
fault.  Even  at  Norwich,  though  the  discussion  se-ems  to  have 
been  conducted  with  great  temper,  those  who  took  part  in  it  did 
not  wholly  escape  from  the  old  confusion  between  law-expounding 
and  law-making — between  declaring  what  the  Church  of  England 
says  and  declaring  what  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  say.  It 
is  true  that  the  one  process  is,  in  a  sense,  the  complement  of  the 
other ;  and  that  a  power  of  promulgating  new  formulas,  if  those 
already  in  existence  turn  out  to  be  insufficient  to  convey  the  mean¬ 
ing  they  were  intended  to  express,  is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory 
working  of  any  tribunal  for  expounding  doctrine.  But  we  have 
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no  desire  to  see  such  a  power  as  this  entrusted  under  another  name 
to  a  Committee  of  Bishops,  who  would  hare  come  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  by  a  side  wind,  and  have  been  invested  with  the  authority 
of  a  General  Council,  under  the  plea  of  being  a  simple  Board  of 
Reference  for  the  Judicial  Committee.  However,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reforming  the  present  Court  before  we 
come  to  the  question  from  what  quarter  it  is  to  gain  its  information 
on  points  of  theology ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  perhaps  to  con¬ 
sider  that  part  of  the  question  when  we  have  got  rid  of  the 
ecclesiastical  element,  which  in  its  present  form  is  simply  useless 
and  incongruous,  and  secured  the  presence  of  a  lay  element  per¬ 
manent  in  its  constitution  and  removed  from  all  suspicion  of 
official  or  political  partisanship. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  went  to  the  root  of  cathedral  inefficiency 
when,  in  complement  of  the  Dean  of  Ely’s  masterly  picture  of  what 
a  cathedral  ought  to  be,  he  attributed  it,  at  least  by  implication,  to 
the  careless  manner  in  which  the  vacancies  in  the  cathedral  bodies 
are  filled  up.  At  present  there  seem  to  be  only  two  theories  on 
which  presentations  to  deaneries  and  canonries  are  generally  made — 
the  common  one  which  reserves  them  for  men  whose  interest  with 
the  Prime  Minister  is  not  powerful  enough  to  obtain  a  bishopric, 
and  the  more  conscientious  one  which  regards  them  as  prizes  for 
the  conscientious  performance  of  a  different  kind  of  work  else¬ 
where.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  English  cathedral  system 
is  to  become  a  reality,  the  change  will  never  be  worked  out  by 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  probably  without  even  a  theory  of 
what  a  cathedral  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  without  either 
the  youth  or  the  energy  which  can  enable  them  to  frame  or 
test  one.  Of  course  there  are  conspicuous  instances  in  which  the 
existing  system  of  appointment  lights  by  accident  on  lit  men,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  sa}r  that  there  is  at  present  a  single  guarantee 
against  the  cathedrals  being  regarded  by  a  scrupulous  Minister  as 
almshouses  for  deserving  priests,  and  by  an  unscrupulous  Minister 
as  convenient  shelves  for  the  connections  of  his  less  important 
colleagues.  At  the  same  time  there  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
some  method  of  pensioning  superannuated  clergymen  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  Church ;  so  that  the  question  has  its  diffi¬ 
culties  on  all  sides.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  mixed 
constitution  of  the  chapters  has  in  so  many  cases  prevented  the 
High  Church  movement  from  gaining  any  footing  in  the  very 
churches  to  which  it  is,  by  the  admission  even  of  its  opponents, 
best  suited,  and  in  which. — as,  by  a  miraculous  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  good  sense,  Dean  Close  has  just  written  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
— stately  services  would  be  eminently  popular.  As  things  are, 
the  Low  Church  party  take  no  interest  in  cathedrals  because 
they  have  little  taste  for  elaborate  music ;  while  High  Church¬ 
men  are  too  often  repelled  by  the  coldness  and  irreverence,  the 
want  alike  of  dignity  and  heartiness,  which  are,  with  far  too  few 
exceptions,  the  characteristics  of  a  cathedral  ritual.  It  certainly 
argues  some  grave  defect,  some  culpable  neglect  of  old  to  turn  great 
opportunities  to  account,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
services  and  the  number  of  communicants  in  parish  churches  have 
so  much  increased,  a  canon  should  come  forward  to  palliate  the 
disuse  of  weekly  Communions  in  his  cathedral  on  the  g-round  that 
the  Chapter  found  nobody  to  attend  them.  Perhaps  in  this  respect 
our  dignitaries  have  something  to  leam  from  Brother  Ignatius.  At 
all  events  it  is  certain  that  whenever,  as  at  Ely  or  Lichfield,  the 
Cathedral  authorities  have  thrown  off  their  traditionary  sloth,  they 
have  found  a  hearty  and  unsuspicious  response  from  the  intelligent 
laity. 

A  finished  artist  is  hardly  perhaps  the  best  person  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  a  beginner,  and  we  suspect  that  if 
the  opening  paper  on  “  preaching  ”  had  been  entrusted  to  a 
curate  with  a  limited  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  and  an 
equally  limited  command  of  the  English  tongue,  we  should 
have  had  a  somewhat  different  picture  from  that  supplied  us 
by  Dean  Alford.  Doubtless,  for  instance,  there  were  some  among 
his  hearers  who  could  have  told  him  that  not  knowing  when 
to  leave  off,  fatal  as  it  may  be  to  the  impressiveness  of  a  sermon, 
is  far  less  annoying  to  the  preacher  than  the  opposite  difficulty 
of  not  knowing  how  to  begin.  Warnings  against  the  danger  of 
saying  things  ineffectively  are  thrown  away  upon  persons  who 
have  not  yet  surmounted  the  troublesome  consciousness  of  having 
nothing  whatever  to  say.  One  of  the  Dean’s  suggestions,  however, 
might  probably  do  something  towards  remedying  this  latter  de¬ 
ficiency.  If  the  practice  of  prefixing  a  text  to  every  sermon  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  real  connection 
between  them  were  given  up,  the  fact  of  being  utterly  without 
material  would  be  brought  home  more  directly  to  the  preacher’s 
mind,  and  there  might  consequently  be  some  chance  of  his  making 
an  effort  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  As  it  is,  he  gets  a  delusive  lift 
from  his  text,  and  is  led  on  to  string  together  a  few  common¬ 
places  upon  the  principal  words  which  occur  in  it,  without  any 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  verse,  or  to  the  mutual  con¬ 
nection  of  its  parts.  An  ordinary  sermon  is  constantly  constructed 
on  the  model  of  the  imaginary  essay  which  Dr.  Newman  gives  in 
one  of  his  papers  on  University  examinations,  where,  the  subject 
being  Fortuna  fortes  adjuvat,  the  candidate  catches  at  the  first 
word  and  writes  a  homily  on  the  mutability  of  fortune.  The 
Dean’s  other  proposition,  that  the  license  to  preach  should 
be  made  a  reality,  and  imply  some  investigation  into  the 
applicant’s  ability  to  preach  when  licensed,  instead  of  being 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  every  man  on  his  ordina¬ 
tion,  would  certainly  be  a  very  desirable  reform.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  sermons  which  seem  at  present  to  be  expected,  without 


being  wished  for,  from  the  clergy  of  every  church.  The  first  step 
to  any  really  satisfactory  abatement  of  the  sermon  nuisance  is  such 
an  arrangement  of  services  as  will  enable  people  to  go  to  church 
without  being  of  necessity  preached  upon.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
necessary  that  the  worshipper  who  goes  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rayers  should  be  bidden  to  leave  all  hope  behind  of  getting  out 
efore  the  end  of  the  sermon. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  however,  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Norwich  Congress  was  Dr.  Pusey’s  paper  on  the  relations  between 
Scripture  and  Science.  We  cannot  pretend  to  do  adequate  justice 
at  present  to  a  production  the  full  importance  of  which  will 
only  appear  when  a  report  of  it  is  published  free  from  the 
gross  and  obvious  inaccuracies  which  disfigure  those  that  we 
have  seen.  We  must,  however,  remark  on  the  extremely  liberal 
and  conciliatory  character  of  the  admissions  which  it  contains 
and  the  line  of  argument  which  it  adopts.  Nothing  could  be 
more  useful  to  many  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  hearers  than  the  warning 
against  the  two  opposite  dangers  to  which  theologians  are 
especially  liable — an  incautious  adoption  of  any  alleged  scientific 
discoveries  which  may  seem  to  square  with  Scripture,  and  a  mis¬ 
placed  fear  that  any  real  scientific  discovery  can  possibly  be  adverse 
to  it.  Nor  is  this  latter  clause  designed  to  mean  that  the  letter  of 
the  Bible  is  to  be  taken  as  an  infallible  test  of  the  conclusions  of 
physical  science.  Dr.  Pusey  sees  no  objection,  for  example,  to  a 
theory  which  would  make  the  Book  of  Genesis,  equally  with  the 
Apocalypse,  a  series  of  visions  in  which  the  time  of  the  events  is 
not  defined,  whether  as  contemporaneous  or  successive.  So,  again, 
he  suggests  that  Moses  may  have  employed  the  number  ten  as  St. 
Matthew  probably  employed  the  number  fourteen,  not  as  an  actual 
but  as  a  symbolical  number,  and  that  consequently  the  generations 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  from  Shem  to  Abraham  need  not  be 
exact  measures  of  the  existence  of  man  upon  earth.  And,  more 
important  than  any  particular  concessions  of  this  sort,  is  his 
frank  admission,  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  that  faith  and  physical 
science  are  not  commensurate,  that  they  relate  to  different  spheres  of 
knowledge  and  work  by  distinct  methods,  and  that  they  deal  each 
with  a  class  of  subjects  upon  which  the  other  is  unfitted  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment.  This  vindication  of  the  independent  and  co¬ 
ordinate  existence  of  physical  and  theological  inquiry,  coming  as  it 
does  from  perhaps  the  most  learned  English  theologian  of  the  present 
day,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  which  have  yet  been  witnessed 
that  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  antagonism  between  the  two, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  too  evident  on  both  sides,  i3  only  a 
passing  phase  of  controversy,  and  already  promises  to  disappear. 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  MECCA  PILGRIMS. 

npHE  attention  of  Europe  has  been  called  by  the  French 
-i-  Government  to  the  fearful  condition  of  the  annual  Mecca 
caravans.  Mecca  this  year  has  certainly  been  the  birthplace  of 
the  cholera  that  hangs  at  present  over  the  South  of  Europe.  The 
columns  of  pilgrims  that  flock  yearly  to  the  Caaba  from  Egypt, 
Damascus,  and  Bagdad  have  long  been  famous  for  their  numbers 
and  their  filth ;  and  the  ships  that  bring  worshippers  from  Suez 
by  the  way  of  Yambu,  Jeddah,  and  other  seaports  are  simply 
magazines  of  dirt  and  of  disease.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  in 
theory  a  wholesome  and  a  sanitary  one.  Cleanliness,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  prophet,  is  one  half  of  the  faith,  and. 
the  key  of  prayer.  In  the  first  ages,  our  forefathers  long  lan¬ 
guished  in  ignorance  of  the  art  of  washing,  down  to  the  times  of 
Abraham  himself,  when  an  angel  was  sent  expressly  to  teach 
the  unaccustomed  patriarch  how  to  perform  the  curious  and 
unknown  rite.  But  though  water,  as  the  believer  learns 
from  his  Koran,  will  happily  abound  in  Paradise,  it  is  in 
the  desert  a  rarer  luxury ;  and  the  holy  precept  which  permits 
the  Mahomedan,  for  all  purposes  of  ablution,  to  employ  a 
handful  of  fine  sand,  is  a  concession  partly  to  the  necessiiies, 
and  partly  perhaps  to  the  indolence,  of  the  earthly  pilgrim. 
Despite  the  anxious  admonition  of  the  Apostle  of  God,  cleanliness 
throughout  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  is  only  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  A  multitude  of  human  beings,  of  every  country  and  degree, 
huddled  pell-mell  with  dromedaries,  horses,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats, 
constitutes  the  procession ;  vermin  of  all  kinds  flourish  and  abound ; 
but  the  patient  believer,  when  once  he  has  put  on  the  sacred  habit, 
is  bidden  by  the  rules  of  his  faith  to  abjure  the  inhuman  practice  of 
insecticide.  In  such  a  motley  gathering  the  elements  of  pestilence 
exist  already,  but  they  are  fostered  and  increased  by  other  un¬ 
healthy  incidents  of  pilgrimage.  The  Korban  Beiram,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  feast  of  sacrifice  ;  and  an  older  superstition  perhaps 
than  that  of  Mahomet  still  dimly  survives  in  the  yearly  slaughter 
of  innumerable  victims.  Their  putrefied  remains  add  to  the 
corruption  that  is  breeding  already  in  the  air,  and  make 
the  prevalent  filth  and  impurity  still  more  dangerous  and 
deadly.  Of  late  the  numbers  of  pilgrims  had  been  believed, 
upon  fair  authority,  to  be  upon  the  decline ;  but  we  hear 
that  this  year  the  crowds  amounted  to  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand.  The  numbers,  and  the  calamity  which  befel  them,  may 
recall  to  the  mind  of  scholars  an  ancient  and  time-honoured. 
Moslem  superstition.  When  at  Mecca  the  Imaum  blesses  the 
assembled  tribes,  the  pious  know  that  precisely  80,000  believers 
are  present ;  if  the  number  were  greater,  God  would  reduce  it  by 
his  power ;  if  less,  angels  would  flock  to  make  up  the  proper  con¬ 
gregation.  This  year  the  surplus  was  fatally  and  suddenly  reduced 
towards  the  predestined  average;  for  the  cholera,  in  all  its 
virulence,  made  its  appearance  in  the  midst.  The  pilgrim  bands 
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were  at  once  decimated,  and  more  than  decimated.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  that  awful  pestilence  that  its  seeds  multiply  and 
fructify  without  visible  contagion ;  nnd  in  a  few  months  the 
cholera  was  spreading  towards  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Constantinople, 
and  steadily  moving  as  usual  from  the  East  upon  the  West. 

To  the  French  Government  belongs  tbe  credit  of  having  some 
time  since  despatched  a  medical  commission  to  the  East,  to  study 
the  cholera  in  its  origin,  to  investigate  its  character,  and  the 
laws  that  regulate  its  march.  The  information  received  from 
consular  agents  and  from  commissioners  alike  have  led  the  French 
Government  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  is  a 
species  of  pestilence  centre.  The  introduction  of  steam  navigation 
only  makes  the  dangers  greater  than  ever.  During  the  passage 
through  the  desert,  the  pilgrims,  at  all  events,  were  in  the  open 
air;  and  a  tedious  journey  allowed  sufficient  time  for  the  elements 
of  disease  which  they  carried  with  them  to  be  dissipated  or  dis¬ 
persed.  Thousands  now  go  and  return  by  sea,  in  the  most  crowded 
and  malarious  of  ships ;  and  unhappily  for  the  country  for  which 
they  are  hound,  the  voyage  is  soon  over.  That  cholera  is  thus 
engendered,  if  not  propagated,  is  proved  by  our  recent  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  the  next  question  to  consider  is  how  Europe  can  meet 
the  evil.  Putting  aside  the  obvious  precaution  of  setting  one’s  own 
house  in  order,  there  are  two  rival  methods  of  grappling  with  the 
cholera.  The  first  is  the  antiquated  and  somewhat  discredited 
system  of  quarantine.  Ever  since  its  invention,  subsequently  to 
the  Crusades,  the  system  of  quarantine  has  injured  European 
commerce,  without  securing  to  Europe  immunity  from  pestilence. 
For  a  great  commercial  nation,  with  a  hundred  seaports,  it  is 
simply  inoperative.  To  shut  cholera  out  by  establishing  a  rigid 
blockade  is  about  as  possible  as  it  is  to  keep  flies  out  of  a  garden 
by  shutting  tbe  garden  gates.  The  carelessness  of  officials,  the 
fraud  of  a  single  captain  or  of  a  single  pilot,  may  render  every 
effort  nugatory ;  and  if  one  avenue  is  stopped,  cholera  has  a  habit 
of  either  going  round  or  flying  over  it.  The  common  sense  of  the 
world  has  come  to  a  clear  conclusion  on  the  point.  One  Transatlantic 
controversialist,  in  a  burst  of  commercial  enthusiasm,  asserts  that 
the  providential  mission  of  cholera  is  to  establish  the  utter  futility 
of  quarantine ;  and  careful  observers,  while  they  may  hesitate  to 
pronounce  on  the  object  of  cholera,  will  perhaps  agree  that  such 
will  at  least  be  oue  of  its  results. 

Touching  quarantine,  the  French  have  taken  a  strong  and 
vigorous  line.  In  1851,  an  International  Sanitary  Conference 
was  held  at  Paris,  upon  their  invitation,  and  envoys  were  accredited 
to  it  from  England,  Russia,  Spain,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 
After  long  deliberation,  tbe  Conference  agreed  upon  a  report.  A 
convention  was  drawn  up,  and  submitted  for  approval  by  the 
various  representatives  to  their  Home  Governments.  Owing  to 
the  reluctance  of  one  or  more  of  the  Powers  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  seaboard  to  endorse  the  opinions  of  their  envoys,  this 
convention  fell  through.  Five  or  six  years  later  a  second  Conference 
was  again  held  at  Paris,  which  was  destined  in  its  turn  to  prove 
equally  abortive.  The  persistent  energy  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  may  he  explained  by  the  extreme  losses  inflicted  on  French 
commerce  by  tbo  system  of  quarantine — losses  which  some  time 
since  were  stated  to  amount  to  the  extravagant  figure  of  oue 
hundred  millions  of  francs  per  annum.  So  high  an  estimate  cannot 
but  have  been  founded  on  considerable  exaggeration.  But  that 
the  annual  injury  is  great  has  always  been  admitted,  and  is  im¬ 
plied  again  this  month  in  the  report  of  M.  Behic.  Quarantine 
being  thus  both  noxious  to  commerce  and  innocuous  to  cholera, 
the  French  propose  to  fall  hack  upon  an  alternative  expedient. 
It  is  not  possible,  when  the  cholera  is  once  on  its  way,  to  arrest  it 
cn  route.  Is  it  possible  by  any  means  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
pestilence  centres  of  the  East? 

Unfortunately,  the  proceedings  of  the  abortive  sanitary  confer¬ 
ences  of  1851  and  1856  have  never,  we  believe,  been  published 
in  this  country.  Without  doubt  the  documents  are  voluminous, 
hut  they  must  as  certainly  contain  much  interesting  matter.  Lord 
St.  Germans,  in  1852,  moved  for  the  printing  of  some  of  the 
papers  connected  with  the  earlier  Congress,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  Derby  Ministry  the  motion  was  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance. 
It  was  represented  at  the  time  that  their  publication  would  only 
impede  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  Convention  by  Italy  and 
Spain.  The  reason  —  if  it  ever  was  worth  anything,  which 
wo  doubt — no  longer  exists;  and  a  selection,  at  all  events, 
from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  might  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  next  issue  of  Bluebook.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  something  like  the  question  now  raised  by  M.  Behic 
was  raised,  if  not  debated,  before  the  first  Conference.  It  was 
doubtless  part  of  the  project  to  substitute  for  tbe  vain  precautions 
of  quarantine  a  stable  system  of  sanitary  supervision  in  the  East. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  this  idea  was  elaborated  in  the 
discussion,  or  dwelt  upon  in  the  final  report.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  now  recur  to  it  again,  and  are  anxious  that  quarantine,  if  it 
is  not  altogether  to  be  replaced,  may  at  all  events  be  supplemented 
by  some  such  scheme.  “  It  is  not  sufficient,”  says  M.  Baltic,  “  to 
oppose  to  the  cholera,  upon  each  of  the  stages  it  traverses, 
obstacles  which  inflict  real  injury  on  commerce,  and  only 
offer  to  the  public  health  guarantees  loo  often  powerless.  It 
is,  above  all,  necessary  to  organize  at  the  point  of  departure 
a  system  of  preventive  measures  connected  with  the  terri¬ 
torial  authorities  by  means  of  international  arrangements.” 
There  is  nothing  tnat  alarms  English  statesmen  of  the  old  school 
so  thoroughly  as  any  proposal  emanating  from  Paris  to  take  the 


[  affairs  of  the  East  under  the  international  care  of  Europe.  But  this 
jealousy  of  French  ambition,  however  instinctive,  may  ho  carried 
too  far.  It  would  be  carried  to  an  extreme  if  it  were  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  civilization  or  Christianity,  or  with 
the  public  health  of  Europe.  The  one  tiling  to  he  investigated  is, 
whether  any  serious  good  can  be  achieved  by  European  mediation 
or  interference.  The  French  evidently  think  it  can,  and  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  it  cannot.  M.  Behic  limits  himself  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  thorough  system  of  observation  and  surveillance  should 
bo  established  at  J eddah  or  Suez ;  and  that  the  Red  Sea  ships  which 
cany  back  pilgrims  from  Mecca  should  be  jealously  inspected. 
He  thinks  that,  if  exact  reports  upon  cases  of  illuess  arising  during 
tlie  passage  could  be  brought  betimes  under  the  notice  of  local 
I  sanitary  authorities,  the  “  centres  of  infection  ”  might  be  extin- 
j  guished  or  isolated.  If  this  means  that  the  system  of  quarantine, 
j  which  the  French  wish  to  see  relaxed  in  the  West,  should  he  made 
1  stricter  in  the  East,  we  are  afraid  that  M.  Behic  proposes  what  is 
at  once  illogical  and  useless.  The  proper  step  would  surely  be 
to  insist  upon  proper  sanitary  precautions  on  hoard  the  Red  Sea 
vessels  themselves.  And  after  all  has  been  done  in  this  way,  a  great 
deal  will  of  necessity  have  been  left  undone.  The  miseries  of  the 
overland  caravans,  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  crowds  at  Mecca,  the 
pestilential  miasma  of  the  offal  left  after  the  sacrifices,  will  still 
remain  unremedied.  Those  who  know  the  East  best  will  best 
be  able  to  say  whether  the  case  is  absolutely  hopeless.  It  would 
evidently  be  desperate  if  the  Mahommedan  world  were  left  to  its 
own  devices;  but  it  is  worth  considering  whether,  under  sound 
international  arrangements  which  would  preclude  ali  possibility  of 
individual  encroachment  or  ambition,  tbe  Western  Powers  cannot 
contrive  anything  to  abate  a  nuisance  which  so  intimately  concerns 
their  own  welfare. 


LAW  TALK  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

HE  Law  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Association  is  one  of 
the  few  sections  in  which  it  is  possible  for  useful  work  to  be 
done.  The  fact  is  beginning  to  come  out  pretty  clearly  that  very 
little  new  truth  is  ever  brought  out  by  these  great  talk-lights 
■which  it  is  the  fashion  to  hold  on  all  conceivable  subjects.  But 
there  are  other  things  to  be  done  besides  discovering  novelties  ;  and, 
weak  as  the  machinery  is  for  every  other  purpose,  the  assemblage 
of  a  crowd  of  notabilities  and  others  to  make  speeches  on  topics  of 
importance  has  its  value  in  rousing  apathy  and  removing  pre¬ 
judice.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  so  high  a  function  as  our  talking 
philosophers  would  arrogate  to  themselves,  but  it  is  tbe  only 
tangible  fruit  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  gathered  from  Social 
Science  meetings.  And  it  so  happens  that  Law  Reform  is  just  in 
that  condition  in  which  a  stimulus  of  this  kind  may  be  really 
useful.  In  spite  of  all  tbe  fussy  pretence  wbicb  is  current  on  the 
subject,  there  is  a  vast  residuum  of  apathy  and  prejudice  to  be  dealt 
with  before  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  law  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  The  last  Session  of  Parliament  saw  no  fewer  than  three 
Bills  introduced  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  still  exist  to  the 
reception  of  evidence  in  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  cases.  None 
of  these  projects  logically  carried  out  the  principle  on  which  they 
professed  to  be  based.  All  of  them  temporized,  perhaps  wisely, 
with  prevailing  prejudices.  Untenable  distinctions  were  made 
between  the  rules  of  evidence  on  the  trial  of  a  pickpocket  or  a 
murderer,  and  those  proposed  to  be  adopted  on  tbe  trial  of  a 
divorce  case.  Still,  with  all  this  compromising,  the  suggested 
reforms  were  too  strong  for  the  stomach  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  the  only  actual  legislation  that  resulted  was  a  petty  alteration 
of  assize  practice,  which  will  have  scarcely  any  effect  except  to 
prolong,  without  much  benefit,  the  trial  of  every  defended 
prisoner.  And  yet  no  one  who  thinks  about  the  subject  can  doubt 
that  the  true  principle  is  to  get  at  all  the  truth  which  can  he 
discovered.  But '  there  exists  very  generally  a  feeling  that  a 
criminal  trial  is  a  kind  of  game  at  which  certain  rules  are 
to  be  observed  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  contest.  To 
convict  a  criminal  is  all  right,  provided  it  he  done  secundum 
artem;  but  to  extract  or  infer  from  the  prisoner’s  voluntary 
evidence  or  voluntary  silence  the  fact  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  is 
objected  to,  not  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  method  would  lead 
to  erroneous  verdicts,  but  on  the  same  sort  of  principle  on  which  a 
sportsman  protests  against  the  shooting  of  a  fox.  The  varmint  is 
to  have  all  the  law  which  the  rules  of  sport  may  give  him  ;  and 
just  in  tbe  same  way  it  is  thought  wrong  to  prove  the  guilt  of  an 
accused  person  in  any  manner  which  would  deprive  him  of  his  tra¬ 
ditional  privileges  of  escape.  No  one  of  course  seriously  argues 
that  a  criminal  trial  is  a  mere  game,  or  seriously  denies  that  a  man 
who  can  be  proved  to  have  committed  a  crime  ought  to  be 
punished;  hut  prejudice  is  often  stronger  than  reason,  and  reforms 
against  which  nothing  can  be  said  are  rejected  simply  because  they 
run  counter  to  established  habits.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
malady  which  admits  of  treatment  by  incessant,  though  often 
wearisome,  repetition  of  sound  doctrines  and  obvious  arguments, 
and  the  Social  Science  Association  is  quite  iu  its  element  when  it 
is  called  upon  to  administer  effective  doses  of  wholesome  platitude. 

The  illustration  we  have  given  is  but  one  of  many  legal  subjects 
to  which  similar  observations  would  apply;  aud  though  there  was 
little  novelty  in  the  address  of  Sir  R.  J.  Phillimore,  who  presided 
over  the  section,  he  touched  upon  many  of  these  points  in  a  tone 
which  was  quite  appropriate,  and  added  one  little  blow  to  tbe  num¬ 
ber  which  have  been  struck,  and  must  still  be  struck,  before  a  few 
elementary  truths  shall  be  sufficiently  hammered  into  the  national 
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mind  to  bear  fruit  in  definite  legislation.  Sir  James  Wilde  is  perhaps  : 
the  only  one  of  the  performers  at  Social  Science  meetings  who  ■ 
distinctly  added  to  his  reputation  by  occupying  the  presidential  I 
chair.  His  masterly  exposition  of  the  real  necessity  for,  and 
the  undoubted  practicability  of,  a  digest  of  English  law, 
to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  a  regular  code,  is  remembered 
now  as  vividly  as  it  was  immediately  after  its  delivery ;  and  on 
this  subject  there  was  little  left  for  Sir  It.  Phillimore  to  do  besides 
recalling  the  discussions  of  a  former  year,  and  adding  his 
own  name  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  advocated  this  most  j 
essential  of  all  reforms.  In  time  it  will  assuredly  come,  but  the  | 
prospect  of  immediate  action  is  slight  enough.  The  present  Lord  , 
Chancellor  is  in  all  respects  the  very  opposite  of  his  predecessor,  j 
and  has  always  been  more  distinguished  by  the  soundness  with 
which  he  has  administered  existing  law  than  by  any  keen  desire  to  j 
amend  it,  either  by  the  assumption  of  excessive  judicial  powers,  or 
by  taking  a  bold  initiative  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  j 
As  a  judge  of  the  type  which  the  genius  of  English  law  is  ' 
apt  to  produce,  Lord  Cranworth  will  probably  leave  behind 
him  a  reputation  higher  even  than  that  which  he  now 
enjoys.  No  man  ever  sat  upon  the  Bench  upon  whose  do-  ! 

cisions  it  was  easier  to  calculate  beforehand  ;  and  if  Mr.  Babbage  I 
could  invent  a  machine  into  which  a  given  amount  of  legal  '■ 
authority  might  be  poured  with  the  certainty  of  bringing  out  the  I 
logical  consequence,  it  would  scarcely  apply  the  doctrines  settled  i 
by  precedent  with  greater  fidelity  than  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Woolsack.  This  is  the  kind  of  temper  that  English  lawyers 
reverence,  and  the  confidence  which  it  justifies  in  the  issue  of  a 
suit  is  a  benefit  to  suitors  which  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  But 
it  is  not  the  temper  which  leads  to  ambitious  reforms,  and  for 
sweeping  changes  in  any  department  of  the  law  we  shall 
probably  have  to  wait  for  the  advent  of  a  younger  and 
less  cautious  Chancellor.  It  is  all  the  more  essential  that, 
in  the  meantime,  discussion  should  be  kept  alive ;  and  how¬ 
ever  slight  the  immediate  prospect  may  be,  Sir  It.  Philli-  1 
more  was  probably  justified  in  expressing  the  expectation  that 
sooner  or  later  Parliament  will  see  the  expediency  of  voting  a  few 
thousands  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  competent  persons  to  devote  I 
their  powers  to  a  work  so  important  as  the  digesting  of  the  whole  I 
body  of  the  law.  Before  the  Statutes  were  expurgated,  it  was  j 
often  said  that  Parliament  would  never  pass  a  measure  of  the  kind  [ 
upon  trust;  yet  within  the  last  few  years  the  greater  part  of  what  j 
was  once  the  Statute-book  has  been  repealed,  on  the  authority  of  j 
the  learned  and  laborious  lawyers  by  whose  labours  the  wheat  has  ' 
been  sifted  from  the  chaff.  What  has  been  done  for  the  Statutes  j 
may  be  done  also  for  Common  Law  and  Equity,  and  though  the 
task  would  be  more  difficult,  a  competent  body  of  lawyers  might 
readily  be  found  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Partly, 
perhaps,  from  jealous  distrust  of  the  late  Chancellor,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  little  disposed  to  commit  to  him 
the  creation  of  such  a  Commission,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
Lord  Cranworth  will  be  anxious  for  powers  of  this  descrip-  j 
tion.  But  it  is  something  to  have  Sir  James  Wilde’s  opinion  i 
reiterated  by  one  eminent  lawyer  after  another,  and  to  be  told  on  j 
the  best  authority  that  what  every  one  admits  to  be  a  desirable,  j 
if  feasible,  reform,  not  only  ought  to  be  done  at  the  earliest  pos-  J 
sible  moment,  but  can  be  done  at  any  time  with  the  assistance  | 
which  any  Chancellor,  if  backed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  has  -j 
it  in  his  power  to  command. 

With  the  exception  of  the  opening  address,  nothing  very  ' 
striking  was  produced  at  the  Sheffield  meeting  on  the  subject  | 
of  Law  Reform.  Mr.  Mofl'att  dilated  at  great  length  on  his  j 
project  of  Bankruptcy  amendment,  and  expressed  opinions  which  ) 
for  the  first  time  explained  how  so  crude  a  scheme  ever  recom-  I 
mended  itself  to  his  mind.  His  theory  on  the  subject  seems  to 
be,  that  all  bankruptcy  laws  are  a  mistake,  and  that  every  debtor  > 
who  cannot  meet  his  liabilities  ought  to  be  left  to  the  tender  ■ 
mercy  of  his  creditors,  and  be  hunted  down  to  the  end  “of  time,  or  | 
so  long  as  a  farthing  of  his  debts  remained  unpaid.  With  these  I 
views,  it  is  intelligible  that  Mr.  Moftatt  should  have  framed  a 
scheme  carefully  devised  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  action  of 
the  Bankruptcy  code.  He  seems  entirely  to  have  overlooked  the  [ 
lact  that  (quite  apart  from  the  moral  question  whether  the  most  | 
rigorous  and  exacting  law  is  always  the  fairest)  the  absence  of 
any  provision  for  setting  an  unsuccessful  trader  on  his  legs  again 
would  be  more  injurious  to  creditors  than  to  debtors.  As  long  as 
a  man  can  hope  to  get  cleared  from  his  difficulties  and  start 
afresh,  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  him  to  bring  in  the 
remnant  of  his  property  for  fair  division  among  his  creditors; 
but  if  he  knows  that  when  he  has  parted  with  his  last 
shilling  he  will  remain  liable  all  his  life,  or  until  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  saves  him,  to  his  unsatisfied  creditors,  he  will  ' 
take  very  good  care  that  ho  never  comes  down  to  the  last 
shilling  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  when  a  man’s  assets 
are  insufficient  to  meet  his  liabilities  the  whole  belongs  to  his 
creditors,  and  ought  to  be  divided  in  part  payment  of  their  claims ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  easy  on  such  terms  as  these  to  get  possession  of 
the  property  of  an  insolvent  trader.  There  arc  many  places  in  the 
world  to  which  a  man  may  carry  the  money  which  he  ought  to 
pay  to  his  creditors ;  and,  unless  he  is  encouraged  to  do  right  by  ! 
some  such  show  of  mercy  as  the  bankrupt  laws  provide,  a  trader  | 
of  average  morality  will  assuredly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  first  duty  is  to  himself.  The  discharge  given  by  the  law  of 
bankruptcy  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very  judicious  offer  for 
creditors  to  make,  to  prevent  an  insolvent  from  becoming  an  ! 
absconding  debtor ;  and  those  who  dissent  from  this  view  would  j 


perhaps  do  well  to  leave  the  improvement  of  the  Bankruptcy 
code  to  less  Draconic  legislators,  who  will  believe  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  some  amendment  short  of  an  absolute  repeal  of  all 
legislation  on  Ihe  subject.  The  crude  compromise  which  Mr. 
Moftatt  produced  between  his  theoretical  aversion  to  any  bank¬ 
ruptcy  discharge  and  his  practical  desire  to  pass  a  Bill  through 
Parliament  on  the  subject,  is  too  monstrous  to  bear  a  moment’s  c- ui- 
sideration.  That  a  debtor,  however  fraudulent,  who  pays  6s.  8d. 
in  the  pound  should  have  his  discharge,  and  that  no  other  in¬ 
solvent  should  derive  any  benefit  from  the  surrender  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Moffatt’s  Committee;  and  the  effect 
of  such  an  enactment  of  course  would  be  that  only  an  excep¬ 
tionally  honest  insolvent  whose  assets  were  less  than  one-third 
of  his  debts  would  ever  surrender  at  all.  When  a  trader 
had  come  to  this  pass,  he  would  straightway  convert  what 
he  had  left,  and  act  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Weller’s  counsellor,  to 
“  consign  it  in  a  safe  place.”  The  severity  of  the  law  would 
defeat  its  object,  and  the  arbitrary  line  drawn  between  cases  to  be 
treated  with  rigour  and  with  mercy  would  bring  it  into  just  con¬ 
tempt.  The  series  of  blundering  bankruptcy  Statutes  which  have 
successively  failed  in  this  country  did  at  least  attempt  to  make 
the  distinction,  where  it  ought  to  be  made,  between  the  fraudulent 
and  the  merely  unfortunate  trader.  The  cleverness  of  rogues,  and 
the  want  of  cleverness  in  those  who  drew  and  those  who  adminis¬ 
tered  our  Bankruptcy  Acts,  in  great  measure  defeated  this 
laudable  endeavour;  but  even  if  it  were  hopeless  to  carry  out  the 
true  principle,  which  we  do  not  believe,  it  would  be  less  discredit¬ 
able  to  English  law  to  make  either  mercy  or  severity  the  universal 
rule  than  to  impose  a  code  which  would  be  unsparing  to  a  man 
who  was  very  unlucky,  and  tender  in  the  extreme  to  any  clever 
swindler  who  could  manage  to  stop  his  proceedings  just  when  he 
had  reached  the  turning-point  of  6s.  8 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  Bankruptcy  reform  must  be  once  more  attempted,  but 
Mr.  Moffatt’s  project  is  not  at  all  more  likely  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land  by  being  freely  discussed  and  generally  understood. 


LUBECK. 

rnilERE  are  moments  in  the  course  of  intelligent  travel  that 
-2-  make  an  impression  which  lasts  for  ever,  which  later  im¬ 
pressions  may  easily  rival,  but  which  they  can  never  wholly  wipe 
out.  In  going  through  a  course  of  remarkable  towns,  interesting 
alike  for  their  existing  remains  and  from  the  associations  of  past 
times,  each  has  a  fair  chance  of  seeming  for  the  moment  the  most 
attractive  among  its  fellows.  But  there  are  spots  in  every  journey 
— in  every  journey  at  least  planned  with  historical  and  political 
objects — which  stand  out  by  themselves,  which  may  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  others  of  equal  interest  on  other  grounds,  but 
which  we  at  once  feel  admit  of  no  competitor  of  their  own  kind. 
Such,  in  a  North  German  tour,  a  journey  among  Hanseatic  cities, 
is  the  moment  when  we  first  catch  sight  of  the  ancient 
head  of  the  great  merchant  League,  the  ancient  mistress  and 
civilizer  of  Northern  Europe.  Simply  as  a  picturesque  combina¬ 
tion,  the  seven  spires  of  Liibeck  form  a  piece  of  architectural 
grouping  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  though  there  was  a  time 
when  they  might  have  been  fairly  matched  in  their  own  line  by 
the  six  spires  of  Coventry.  And,  as  a  picturesque  combination,  a 
question  at  once  arises  between  groupings  like  Liibeck'  and 
Coventry,  where  nearly  all  the  main  objects  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  groupings  like  Caen  and  Oxford,  which  present  a  collection 
of  forms  of  greater  variety.  But,  historically,  what  is  Caen  or 
Coventry  compared  to  Liibeck  ?  Earl  Leofric  and  William  the 
Conqueror  have  their  attractions,  but  what  is  any  one  citv  of 
the  Kingdom  of  England  or  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  beside*  the 
mighty  commonwealth  whose  fleets  once  struck  terror  into  all 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  North  ?  Hundreds  are  familiar  with  the 
fame  of  Venice  in  whose  ears  the  name  of  Liibeck  is  hardly 
an  intelligible  sound.  But  the  greatness  of  Venice  within  her 
own  Mediterranean  was  not  more  indisputable  than  the  greatness 
of  Liibeck  within  that  Northern  Mediterranean  whose  shores 
she  so  largely  helped  to  people  with  men  of  our  own  race  and 
almost  of  our  own  speech.  Here,  fallen  indeed  from  her  ancient 
greatness,  but  still  free,  still  prosperous,  is  the  city  which  once  was 
the  mightiest  commonwealth  of  Teutonic  Europe.  Here  is  the 
city  which  once  sat  ns  the  chosen  chief  of  eighty  free  and  sisterly 
republics,  the  city  which  checked  the  advance  of  Denmark,  and 
which  gave  Kings  to  Sweden,  the  city  the  long  arms  of  whose 
commerce  stretched  from  Novgorod  to  London,  and  whose  history 
is  inseparably  entwined  with  that  of  our  own  commerce  and  our  own 
capital.  Here  are  still  her  splendid  churches,  the  special  church  of 
the  citizens  significantly  overtopping  the  Cathedral  of  the  Prince 
Bishop ;  here  is  her  JRuthhaus,  where  indeed  no  longer  assemble 
the  deputies  of  all  the  commonwealths  of  Northern  Europe,  but 
where  BUrgerrneisters  and  Senators  and  Biirgersehaft  still  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  a  republic  which,  since  her  own  Ctesar 
lias  vanished  and  since  her  foreign  tyrant  has  passed  awav,  no 
longer  owns  a  superior  upon  earth.  Many  and  stirring  indeed  are 
the  thoughts  which  press  upon  the  mind  as  we  first  set  foot  in  the 
Teutonic  Carthage — the  'Teutonic  Carthage,  we  say ;  for  the 
Teutonic  Rome  we  must  look  elsewhere,  in  the  city  of  nobles 
which  crowns  the  proud  peninsula  girded  by  the  Aar. 

There  are  indeed  almost  as  many  striking  points  of  analogy 
between  Liibeck  and  Bern  as  there  are  striking  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  Both  are  essentially  cities  of  the  middle  ages.  Unlike 
the  cities  of  Southern  Europe,  of  Gaul,  and  of  a  large  part  of 
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Germany  itself,  neither  of  them  has  the  least  root  in  classical 
antiquity.  Each  acknowledges  an  historical  founder  in  the 
same  comparatively  recent  age.  Liibeck  dates  from  the  former, 
Bern  from  the  latter,  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  What 
Berchthold  of  Ziihringen  is  to  the  southern  city,  Henry  the 
Lion  of  Saxony  is  to  the  northern.  In  neither  case  can 
any  claim  to  an  earlier  date  be  decently  put  forward ;  Bern 
probably  already  existed  as  a  village,  hut  that  is  all.  A  com¬ 
memorative  legend  is  attached  to  the  birth  of  either  city,  but 
neither  had  ever  the  slightest  pretence  for  enveloping  itself 
in  the  charm  of  mythical  antiquity.  The  city  of  merchants  and 
the  city  of  nobles  have  alike  had  their  day  ;  each  in  a  manner  has 
fallen,  and  each  has  in  a  manner  risen  again ;  neither  holds  the 
same  place  in  the  general  balance  of  things  which  once  it  held  ; 
but  each  is  still  free  and  prosperous,  and  doubtless  neither  would 
willingly  exchange  that  ancestral  freedom  for  any  material  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  be  gained  by  incorporation  with  any  self-styled 
Kingdom  or  self-styled  Empire  of  yesterday. 

Liibeck  is  indeed  the  sort  of  city  which  most  thoroughly  delights 
the  historical  inquirer.  The  past  and  the  present  combine  in 
exactly  their  proper  proportions.  A  city  of  ruins  is  a  mere  matter 
of  antiquarian  curiosity ;  in  a  city  where  all  is  new,  the  busy  present 
is  too  apt  to  exclude  the  venerable  past.  As  we  walk  the  streets 
of  Liibeck,  both  extremes  seem  alike  excluded.  There  was  a  time, 
under  and  immediately  after  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  when 
Liibeck  had  positively  sunk,  and  when  all  prosperity  had  passed 
■away  from  her.  Since  her  deliverance,  she  has  found  her  place  in 
the  new  state  of  things — not  indeed  her  old  place  as  Queen  of 
Northern  Europe,  but  a  place  as  a  chief  centre  of  the  trade  of  her 
own  seas,  a  character  in  which  she  has  steadily  advanced,  and  in 
which  she  has  little  to  fear,  unless  the  new  masters  of  Kiel  contrive 
to  nurse  np  their  new  haven  into  an  artificial  prosperity. 

Liibeck  stands  well,  on  a  slightly  elevated  peninsula,  sloping 
clown  on  both  sides  to  its  two  rivers,  and  faced,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Trave,  by  the  rising  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  the  city,  and  now  laid  out  in  the  usual  ornamental 
manner.  The  position  would  be  striking  anywhere ;  it  is  especially 
so  in  the  dull  country  with  which  Liibeck,  like  most  other  North- 
German  towns,  is  surrounded.  The  city  consists  of  two  main 
lines  of  streets  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  from  which  cross  streets 
slope  down  on  both  sides.  It  is  therefore  a  city  in  which,  unlike 
Cambridge,  Brunswick,  or  Limoges,  it  is  unusually  easy  to  find 
one’s  way.  In  ancient  buildings  Liibeck  is  wonderfully  rich.  Two 
great  and  three  smaller  churches,  remains,  more  or  less  extensive, 
of  three  monasteries,  the  noble  Bathhaus,  a  hospital,  and  many 
picturesque  private  houses,  form  a  very  rich  accumulation  of  archi¬ 
tectural  wealth.  All  the  buildings  are  in  the  local  brick  style, 
and  are  none  the  worse  for  it.  But,  owing  to  a  fire  which  pretty 
well  destroyed  the  city  in  the  fourteenth  century,  there  are  very 
small  remains  of  any  great  antiquity. 

Among  the  particular  buildings,  we  have  already  implied  that 
the  civic  church,  the  Marieukirche ,  distinctly  out-tops  the  I)om  or 
Cathedral  in  the  general  view  of  the  city.  The  Cathedral  in  fact, 
higher  alike  in  antiquity  and  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  length,  while  it  yields  in  height.  As  an  architectural 
whole,  the  Marieukirche  has  certainly  the  advantage ;  it  forms  one 
harmonious  design  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  not  a  whit 
the  worse  for  its  material.  Without,  the  two  western  spires  and 
the  grouping  of  the  eastern  chapels  claim  for  it,  mere  parish  church 
as  it  is,  a  place  among  the  noblest  of  minsters ;  and  the  interior, 
with  the  gigantic  height  of  its  columns,  the  minuter  glories  of  its 
roodloft,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  chapel  attached  to  its 
southern  tower,  will  more  than  realize  any  expectation  which 
may  have  been  formed  without.  But  if  the  Marieukirche 
is  the  more  satisfactory  to  the  artist,  the  Cathedral  is  distinctly 
the  more  attractive  to  the  antiquary.  Like  so  many  other 
Lutheran  Churches,  its  wealth  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  ornament 
is  something  amazing.  An  enormous  crucifix,  with  its  attendant 
figures,  of  splendid  workmanship  and  altogether  untouched,  still 
spans  the  centre  of  the  church  in  its  old  position,  and  seems  to 
give  no  offence  to  the  Protestantism  of  a  city  which  rather  piques 
itself  on  its  piety  as  compared  with  its  neighbours.  A  splendid 
triptych  by  Memmling  in  one  of  the  northern  chapels  is  perhaps 
the  most  generally  attractive  object  in  the  church,  but  the  whole 
building  is  full  of  remains  of  one  sort  and  another,  ritual  and 
monumental.  Conspicuous  among  the  latter  is  the  bronze  figure 
of  Bishop  Heinrich  von  Buchholz,  a  benefactor  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  lies  in  the  choir  which  he  enlarged  to  its  present 
extent.  As  his  eyes  were  made  of  gems,  and  as  a  third  gem 
adorned  his  pastoral  staff,  these  more  precious  parts  were  picked 
out  by  the  Trench  conquerors  of  Liibeck.  Even  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  are  cruel,  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  Bishop 
was  not  melted  down  whole  into  a  cannon. 

Of  the  three  conventual  establishments  very  extensive  remains 
exist,  as  the  domestic  buildings  seem  to  have  been  applied  to 
other  purposes,  almost  without  injury.  The  church  of  St.  Anne, 
in  ruins,  is  very  singular,  and  that  of  St.  Katharine  is  both  singular 
and  beautiful.  Its  choir,  raised  aloft  to  a  height  which,  even  com¬ 
paratively,  utterly  distances  that  of  Wimborne,  is  made  into  a 
receptacle  for  local  antiquities,  mainly  ecclesiastical.  It  is  filled 
with  pictures  and  images  of  the  most  gorgeous  kind,  showing, 
with  what  still  remain  in  the  churches,  what  the  wealth  of  Liibeck 
once  was.  The  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  has  a  striking  front,  with  a 
range  of  small  spires,  which  seem  almost  designed  for  a  larger 
building;  probably  they  were  suggested  by  those  of  the  Itathhaus. 
The  latter  groups  well  with  the  Marieukirche,  and,  though  it  is 


open  to  the  charge  of  exhibiting  several  gross  architectural  shams, 
yet  on  the  whole  it  shows  what  an  effect  can  be  produced  by  brick 
in  secular  architecture,  as  its  neighbour  does  in  ecclesiastical. 
The  outside  is  highly  picturesque ;  within,  the  great  hall  of  the 
Ilansa  has  been  cut  up  into  various  small  rooms.  As  might  be 
expected,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  Itathhaus  of  its  own  group  of 
cities ;  and  it  is  not  one  compact  mass,  like  that  of  Bremen,  but  a 
building  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  spreading  out  in 
more  directions  than  one.  As  an  historical  monument,  as  the  very 
heart  and  centre  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  stands  by  itself  in 
North  Germany. 

The  remaining  buildings  are  the  gates.  The  Holstein  Gate, 
near  the  railway,  with  its  two  massive  round  towers  and  spires, 
is  perhaps  the  more  generally  striking;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  do  not  prefer  at  least  the  present  effect  of  the  Zhirr/- 
Thor  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  The  Holstein  Gate  has  lost 
greatly  by  the  destruction  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  including 
another  gate  still  larger  than  itself.  It  was  itself  threatened,  but 
the  good  taste  and  liberality  of  some  of  the  citizens  procured  its 
preservation,  and  it  is  now  being  carefully  restored.  The  L’wy- 
Thor  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  standing  isolated,  as  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Gate  now  does,  but  of  still  forming  part  of  a  group.  Its 
shape  is  quite  different ;  not  a  gate  between  round  towers,  but  a 
square  tower  over  a  gate,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  Norman 
gate  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Among  the  attractions  of  Liibeck  it  would  be  most  unfair  not 
to  reckon  the  Liibeckers.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  noble  city  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  its  inhabitants  as  Liibeck  certainly  is. 
They  are  proud  of  it,  and  are  ready  with  the  heartiest  welcome  to 
any  one  who  shows  an  interest  in  either  its  past  or  its  present 
state.  Indeed  the  traveller  who  goes  with  an  intelligent  object 
need  never  fail  to  be  well  received  in  North  Germany.  lie  is  in 
some  respects  better  off  than  in  Switzerland.  North  Germany 
has  not  suffered  from  the  plague  of  tourists.  There  is  not  there¬ 
fore  the  same  presumption  in  the  North  German  mind,  which  there 
most  naturally  and  pardonably  is  in  the  Swiss,  that  an  English 
traveller  is  a  fool.  In  North  Germany,  therefore,  there  is  not  the 
same  need  for  an  elaborate  proof  that  you  are  something  else.  It 
is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  Europe  are  set  down  in  one  of  the 
ugliest  countries  in  Europe  brings  this  incidental  good  both  to 
the  inhabitants  and  to  their  visitors.  We  recommend  a  visit  to 
Liibeck  to  all  intelligent  travellers,  but  we  trust  that  mere  tourists 
will  keep  away. 


IRISH  TENANT  EIGHT. 
ii. 

T  maybe  useful  to  refer  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  cf  comparing  the  opinions  expressed  before  it  by  men 
of  action  and  by  men  of  talk.  Among  the  first  class  must  be 
placed  Mr.  Edward  Curling,  agent  for  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  This 
gentleman  has  had  considerable  experience  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland;  and  he  speaks  with  some  authority  when  he  says  that  if 
in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  farm  houses  and  buildings  were  erected 
at  the  cost  of  the  landlord,  and  the  land,  by  drainage  or  other¬ 
wise,  rendered  fit  for  immediate  profitable  investment  of  the 
capital  of  the  tenant,  no  Tenant-right  Bill  would  be  required. 
But,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  a  legislative 
enactment  is  necessary  to  compensate  tenants  for  improvements  ; 
and  there  are  only  two  modes  in  which  this  compensation  can  be 
made — namely,  by  a  pecuniary  payment,  or  by  a  duration  of  bene¬ 
ficial  occupancy  sufficient  to  enable  the  tenant  to  repay  himself  for 
the  expenditure  which  he  has  incurred.  Under  the  Act  passed 
in  i860,  if  a  tenant  at  his  own  cost  has  effected  substantial 
improvements,  and  his  eviction  immediately  follows,  he  will  be 
entitled  to  an  annuity  of  7/.  zs.  per  cent,  for  twenty-five 
years,  which  will,  according  to  the  tables,  replace  the  capital 
expended,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent.  ;  and  if  he  should 
bo  dispossessed  of  his  occupation  at  any  period  during  the 
twenty-five  years,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  annuity 
during  the  residue  of  that  term  which  may  remain  unex¬ 
pired.  Mr.  Curling  considers  that  for  the  effectual  thorough 
drainage  of  low  lands  this  is  a  fair  and  liberal  provision.  The 
failure  of  the  Act  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  no  distinction  has  been  made  between  improvements 
cheaply  and  easily  executed  and  those  of  a  more  costly  and  dif¬ 
ficult  description.  The  compensation  is  the  same  for  thorough 
drainage,  for  the  reclamation  of  mountain  land,  and  for  the 
erection  of  farm  dwellings  and  offices.  Mr.  Curling’s  knowledge  of 
the  country  does  not  lead  him  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  general 
and  wide-spread  feeling  of  distrust  existing  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  but  he  thinks  that  the  tenants  would  like  to  have  security 
for  their  improvements.  He  is  prepared  to  give  leases  to  every 
tenant  on  the  Devon  estate  above  twenty  acres,  and  numbers 
do  not  apply  for  them  merel}'  because  they  will  not  go  to  the  cost 
of  3 1.  or  4 1.  for  a  lease.  There  is  almost  a  fierce  competition 
for  land  amongst  the  occupying  class.  They  do  not  estimate 
the  value  of  the  improvements  or  of  the  goodwill,  but  as 
long  as  they  can  get  the  land  they  are  satisfied.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  purchasing  the  goodwill  prevails  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  besides  Limerick.  Mr.  Curling  mentions  a  case  where 
200 1.  was  given  for  a  holding  which  was  really  worth  nothing, 
and  the  purchaser  justified  his  outlay  by  saying,  “It  will  not  cost 
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anything,  because  I  shall  get  a  'wife,  and.  she  ■will  have  200V’ 
Another  reason  commonly  given  is,  “that  it  is  better  to  have 
the  outgoing  tenant's  blessing  than  his  curse.”  It  is  probable 
that  mistakes  will  be  made  by  those  who  apply,  to  a  people 
who  guide  their  actions  by  such  motives,  the  rules  of  life 
and  conduct  which  prevail  in  England.  The  Irish  are  an  imagi¬ 
native  and  impulsive  race ;  and  although  there  is  good  hope  that 
these  qualities  may  be  acted  upon  beneficially,  legislation  is  not  a 
promising  method.  Mr.  Curling  says  again,  “They  do  not  make  any 
calculation  at  all  as  to  what  value  they  get  for  their  money;  they 
only  care  to  get  the  land.”  Mr.  Curling  does  not  go  along  with 
other  witnesses  in  condemning  the  method  of  compensation  by 
annuities  provided  by  the  Act  of  i860;  but  it  is  a  fact  that, 
although  he  considers  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  suf¬ 
ficient  to  compensate  for  thorough  drainage,  no  proceeding  lias 
been  taken  under  the  Act  which  gives  that  term,  lie  accounts  for 
this  fact  by  supposing  that  the  tenants  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
sod-drains  two  feet  deep,  and  do  not  like  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  four-feet  drainage.  The  truth  is,  that  improvement  is  obstructed 
by  habit,  and  habit  may  be  changed  by  instruction  and  example, 
but  scarcely  by  legislation.  Mr.  Curling,  being  asked  whether 
tenants  throughout  Ireland  did  not  desire  security  of  tenure  as  well 
as  security  of  compensation  for  improvements,  answered  that,  if 
“security  of  tenure”  meant  leases,  he  thought  that  in  general 
tenants  would  like  to  have  them.  Being  asked  whether  “  a  disin¬ 
terested  third  party  ”  ought  to  be  employed  to  fix  the  amount  of 
rent,  he  answered  that  that  would  be  an  unwarrantable  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  rights  of  property.  The  rents  on  the  Devon 
estate,  being  fair,  are  punctually  and  cheerfully  paid,  and  Mr. 
Curling  has  as  little  trouble  with  Irish  tenants  as  he  had  with 
English  tenants. 

The  evidence  of  Lord  Dufferin  is  only  less  valuable  than  that  of 
Mr.  Curling  because  his  experience  has  been  derived  from  the 
province  of  Ulster,  where  the  general  state  of  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  such  as  we  can  only  hope  to  see  prevailing  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  after  the  lapse  of  years  shall  have  obliterated 
the  effects  of  irritating  causes  which  have  now  for  the  most  part 
been  removed.  Lord  Dufferin  told  the  Committee  that  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  at  the  time  the  Act  of  i860  was  passed,  that 
nothing  would  probably  be  done  under  it.  He  believes  that  the 
largest  portion  of  good  agriculture  in  Ireland  is  in  Ulster,  and 
that  where  the  agriculture  is  superior  the  inhabitants  are  more 
industrious.  He  thinks  that  the  good  relations  subsisting  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  not  to  he  attributed 
to  the  existence  of  tenant-right,  but  that  the  existence  of  tenant-right 
has  been  the  consequence  of  those  good  relations.  This  custom 
of  tenant-right,  so  far  as  regards  payment  for  improvements,  is, 
in  his  opinion,  an  excellent  custom ;  but  when  payment  is  made 
by  the  incoming  tenant  of  a  sort  of  “  black  mail  ”  to  the  outgoing 
tenant,  in  order  that  he  may  not  interfere  with  quiet  possession  of 
the  farm,  the  custom  is  pernicious.  A  great  deal  of  good,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  evil,  has  resulted  from  the  practice,  hut  he 
would  not  like  to  strike  the  balance.  He  adds,  that  the  highest 
payments  are  often  made  where  farms  are  in  the  worst  condition, 
lie  considers  that  if  a  landlord  invites  a  tenant  to  cultivate  a  farm, 
and  if  a  general  custom  pervades  the  country  that  a  tenant  shall, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy,  obtain  a  certain  sum  of  money 
in  consideration  of  his  improvements,  a  moral  obligation  rests 
upon  the  landlord  to  see  that  the  tenant  is  fairly  compensated. 
The  argument  of  the  moderate  advocates  of  tenant-right  could 
not  he  more  fairly  stated,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  enforcing  this 
moral  obligation  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Lord  Dufferin  does  not 
believe  that  giving  compensation  under  the  form  established  by 
the  Act  of  i860  would  be  any  inducement  to  the  tenant  to  invest 
his  capital.  Mr.  Curling,  drawing  his  experience  chiefly  from  a 
well-managed  estate,  considers  that  landlord  and  tenant  would  he 
always  able  to  come  to  arrangement  about  improvements ;  hut 
Lord  Dufferin  feels  the  want  of  some  independent  authority  to 
which  landlord  and  tenant  could  both  refer  a  matter  in  dispute 
between  them  with  equal  confidence,  and  he  suggests  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Government  arbitrators  for  this  purpose.  This  arbitration 
should  not  he  made  compulsory,  but  if  it  were  offered  by  one 
party  and  refused  by  the  other,  the  advantage  would  rest  with 
the  just  man,  and  thus  public  opinion  would  he  brought  to  bear  on 
the  settlement  of  this  question  ;  “  and  this  is  very  important,  for 
the  reason  that  in  Ireland  public  opinion  may  be  said  scarcely  to 
exist.”  By  the  appointment  of  arbitrators,  Government  would  be 
giving  all  the  weight  of  its  authority  and  influence  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  compensation  should  be  made  for  improvements. 
But  Lord  Dufferin  thinks  that  any  attempt  by  the  Legislature 
to  embody  the  custom  of  tenant-right,  properly  so  called,  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  would  have  a  tendency  very  much  to  weaken  it. 
Such  legislation  as  had  been  proposed  by  other  witnesses  would 
place  landlord  and  tenant  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards  each  other. 
A  tenant  who  has  made  improvements  without  a  lease  is  like  a 
wife  without  a  marriage  settlement.  “He  is  the  weaker  vessel, 
and  in  the  long  run,  should  a  legal  contest  take  place,  he  is  likely 
to  go  to  the  wall.”  It  is  admitted  that  the  landlord  might  find  a 
difficulty  in  raising  the  lump  sum  which  is  proposed  to  be  paid  to 
the  tenant,  instead  of  the  annuity  given  by  the  Act ;  but  Lord 
Dufferin  thinks  that  the  difficulty  would  be  inconsiderable  in 
practice,  “because  the  outgoing  tenant  would  he  compensated  by 
the  sum  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant.” 

Let  us  now  hear  evidence  on  the  other  side,  the  first  witness 
that  we  shall  call  being  the  Honourable  Mountifort  Longfield, 
Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  of  Ireland.  He  says,  and  with 


truth,  that  the  evil  under  which  Ireland  suffers  is  that  she  is 
utterly  dependent  upon  her  agriculture,  at  the  same  time  that  her 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  is  no  adequate 
capital  expended  in  permanent  improvements  on  the  land,  either 
by  landlord  or  tenant.  Judge  Longfield  would  propose  to  take 
away  from  the  landlord  the  right  of  distraining  for  rent.  Tie  says 
that  there  is  in  Ireland  a  great  deal  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  people  to  occupy  land  so  long  as  they  pay  their  rent.  Here 
we  have  an  explanation  of  “  fixity  of  tenure  ”  which  is  at  any  rate 
intelligible.  He  thinks  the  habits  of  the  country  in  England  are 
more  favourable  than  in  Ireland  to  the  liberal  treatment  of  tenants, 
but  in  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  there  is  no  difference.  He 
tells  us  that  “  Ireland  is  certainly  improving,  and  in  intelligence 
among  other  things.”  lie  thinks  that,  if  the  people  had  no  grievance 
as  to  compensation  for  improvements,  they  would  see  that  they 
could  not  sustain  any  complaint  for  insecurity  of  tenure.  The 
country  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  improving,  although  not  so 
rapidly  as  could  he  wished.  There  has  been  immense  improve¬ 
ment  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  matter  of  drainage.  Judge 
Longfield  states  that  “  no  man  in  Ireland  will  turn  out  a  tenant 
who  does  his  best,  merely  with  the  hope  of  attracting  a  better 
tenant  ”  ;  and  if  we  could  accept  this  statement  as  generally  true, 
the  condition  of  Ireland  could  not  be  considered  otherwise  than 
hopeful.  But  he  tells  us,  again,  that  tenants  frequently  offer 
too  much  rent  in  order  to  get  occupation ;  and,  once  in  occu¬ 
pation,  it  is  then  that  the  bargaining  begins  for  the  amount 
of  rent.  If  such  a  tenant  were  put  out,  you  might  hear  a  great 
deal  about  eviction,  although  he  had  agreed  to  the  amount  of 
rent. 

Another  important  witness  is  the  Right  Rev.  William  Keane, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  may  he  taken  to  have 
stated  the  case  against  the  landlords  as  strongly  as  it  can  reasonably 
be  stated.  Bisliop  Iveane  explains  the  present  state  of  Ireland  by 
the  admission  that  “  the  past  has  handed  down  a  legacy  of  diffi¬ 
culties,”  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  suppose  can  be  all  at  once 
removed.  He  ascribes  to  landlords  a  disinclination  to  grant 
leases,  by  which  tenants  become  less  amenable  to  political  influence 
than  if  they  held  at  will,  lie  would  wish  that  landlords  and 
tenants  should  entertain  friendly  feelings  towards  each  other,  and 
should  settle  these  questions  of  compensation  between  themselves ; 
and  he  thinks  this  might  he  done  “  if  there  were  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  derived  from  the  past.”  A  great  deal  towards  developing 
the  resources  of  the  land  may  be  effected  by  good  example. 
“  Man  is  an  imitative  being,  and  when  a  man  found  that  all  his 
fellow-tenants  about  him  were  improving  their  land,  he  would  be 
driven  into  making  improvements  himself.”  Bishop  Keane  knows 
the  people  of  his  own  part  of  Ireland  well,  and  therefore, 
when  he  tells  us  that,  if  notice  by  the  tenant  is  required 
previously  to  improvements  under  the  Act,  no  improvements 
will  ever  be  made  at  all,  we  receive  his  statement  with  attention, 
if  not  with  absolute  belief.  “The  tenants  are  so  depressed  and  so 
discouraged,  and  feel  themselves  so  much  in  the  power  of  the 
landlord,  that  no  tenant  would  have  the  courage  to  single  out  him¬ 
self  and  become  the  first  to  set  what  may  he  called  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  example  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  left  to  them  to  initiate  it 
they  will  not  give  any  notice  at  all.”  If  this  be  a  true  description 
of  Irish  tenants  in  general,  they  are  so  different  from  English 
tenants  that  they  are  likely  to  require  to  be  treated  in  a  totally 
different  way.  That  some  of  them  are  different  from  English 
tenants  appears  abundantly  from  Bishop  Keane’s  story  of  a  tenant 
who  came  to  him,  “  with  tears  in  his  eyes,”  to  implore  the 
Bishop’s  interference  with  his  landlord,  who  was  about  to 
“  break  ”  his  lease ;  and  the  Bishop  found  that  the  tenant 
had  never  asked  his  landlord  to  agree  beforehand  to  compen¬ 
sation  for  improvements,  because  “  he  was  afraid.”  We  can  only 
say  that  grown  men  who  go  about  with  tears  in  their  eyes  may 
very  probably  require  to  be  treated  like  babies.  Bishop  Keane 
concurs  with  other  witnesses  in  the  opinion  that  the  method  of 
compensation  by  annuity  is  practically  valueless.  He  avows  that 
by  “  security  ”  or  “fixity  ”  of  tenure  lie  only  means  a  title  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  improvements.  There  was  a  time,  he  says,  when 
other  things  were  in  the  minds  of  some  men,  and  when  exag¬ 
gerated  claims  excited  exaggerated  fears.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  quite  made  up  his  miud  as  to  what  he  means  by  full 
compensation  for  improvements.  He  quotes  a  ride  of  Roman  law, 
which  enabled  the  tenant  to  sue  bis  landlord  ad  recipienda  ea  quee 
impetidit,  but  lie  sometimes  talks  as  if  he  thought  that  the  out¬ 
going  tenant  ought  to  be  paid  the  fee-simple  value  of  whatever 
increase  of  productive  power  he  may  have  conferred  upon  the 
land — which  is  a  very  different  thing.  However,  the  Bishop 
appears  willing  to  leave  the  decision  of  this  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions  to  those  who  understand  what  he  calls  “legal  techni¬ 
calities”  better  than  he  does.  Allowing  for  some  inflation  of 
language,  his  views  are  in  general  moderate  and  sensible ;  and  if 
he  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  advocates  of  tenant- 
right,  there  is  good  hope  that  that  long-vexed  question  will  in 
time  be  settled.  The  Act  of  1  860  may  he,  in  some  respects, 
improved  ;  hut  no  legislation  can  create  that  sense  of  landlords’ 
duty  which  has  produced  prosperity  and  contentment  on  the 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Devon.  If  the  emigration  which  is  now 
going  on  should  so  far  diminish  competition  for  land  as  to  arouse 
landlords  to  the  necessity  of  doing  their  utmost  to  foster  confidence 
and  enterprise  among  their  tenants,  the  agitation  about  tenant- 
right  would  soon  pass  into  the  domain  of  history. 
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MODERN  GNOSTICISM.— BUNSEN’S  HIDDEN  WISDOM  OF 
CHRIST.* 

0  trace  an  idea  or  a  doctrine  through  its  various  forms  is  a 
task  requiring  great  sagacity  and  caution,  as  well  as  know¬ 
ledge,  even  where  the  doctrine  is  one  publicly  professed  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  like  the  acknowledged  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
difficulty  is  of  course  much  greater  when  the  doctrine  is  supposed 
to  have  been  transmitted  with  secresy,  and  with  precautions 
against  its  becoming  public.  M.  de  Bunsen  undertakes  to  trace 
such  a  secret  doctrine  or  “  gnosis  ” — a  “  hidden  wisdom  ”  relating  to 
the  deepest  and  most  mysterious"  subjects  of  human  thought  and 
belief  aud  hope — not  merely  through  the  times  of  whicli  we  have 
written  records  and  a  tolerably  clear  history,  but  through  the  un¬ 
known  “  prehistoric  ”  ages  where  there  is  no  footing  for  even  a 
reasonable  guess,  beyond  the  first  attempts  at  writing,  to  its 
original  source  in  the  very  dawn  of  human  existence.  He  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  able  to  follow  it  from  the  first  revelation  of  it  by 
Divine  inspiration,  through  Zoroaster,  through  the  religious  ideas 
and  development  represented  by  the  books  of  the  Zendavesta, 
through  the  traditions  of  Jewish  sects  and  Alexandrian  schools, 
down  to  a  mysterious  and  hitherto  ill-understood  teaching  in  the 
first  Christian  centuries,  in  which  he  supposes  it  to  have  culmi¬ 
nated.  It  is  manifest  that  this  must  be  a  considerable  task.  M. 
de  Bunsen  seems  hardly  conscious  of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty, 
compared  to  which  tracking  a  thread  of  water  through  the  channels 
and  caverns  of  a  limestone  mountain  would  bo  a  light  task.  lie  is 
ingenious  and  learned  and  honest,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  though 
he  is  very  free  in  speculation,  he  is  singularly  simple  and  easy 
to  be  satisfied.  But  though  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  or 
important  than  pursuing  in  a  solid  and  trustworthy  way  the 
course  and  connection  of  great  religious  and  moral  ideas,  it  is  a 
work  which  only  makes  confusion  worse  confounded  if  done  ill, 
or  if  a  wrong  direction  is  taken.  It  must  be  real  tracing, 
not  guessing ;  not  substituting  arbitrarily  one  view  which  a  man 
fancies  for  another  which  he  does  not,  and  replacing  a  theory  which, 
it  may  be,  wants  full  evidence  and  has  intrinsic  difficulties,  by  one 
of  which  the  difficulties  are  just  as  great  and  the  evidence  still 
less  respectable  and  worth  attention.  We  lose  patience  when  an 
obscure  and  complicated  problem  is  still  further  darkened  by  a 
multitude  of  words  and  an  accumulation  of  ill-applied  erudition. 
M.  de  Bunsen’s  ambitious  attempt  to  show  how  the  true  religion 
came  down  from  the  first  men,  through  imperfectly  known  Jewish 
sects,  till  it  was  corrupted  and  all  but  lost  among  the  early 
disciples  of  its  greatest  and  purest  teacher,  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  a 
happy  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  religion. 
He  has  neither  the  intellectual  grasp  to  comprehend  the  extent  of 
what  he  has  to  do,  nor  the  caution  and  the  sure  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  materials,  which  would  enable  him  really  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  In  his  manner  of  argument,  his 
jumps  and  assumptions  are  something  astounding.  He  is  loose 
and  slovenly  in  his  use  of  documentary  authorities,  and  oddly 
credulous  when  the  convenience  of  his  theory  is  concerned.  With 
such  defects,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  complain  of  his  wearisome 
repetitions,  of  his  want  of  all  power  of  clear  exposition  and  forcible 
statement,  of  his  clumsy  and  puzzling  sentences,  and  of  an 
English  style  which  continually  appears  like  a  bad  translation 
from  the  German. 

M.  de  Bunsen’s  theory  is  that  the  great  principles  of  true 
religion,  which  found  their  purest  and  most  complete  expression 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  are  to  be  traced  to  their 
first  appearance  in  tho  world,  not  in  a  Jewish  or  Mosaic,  but 
in  a  Gentile,  revelation;  and  that  they  were  preserved  and 
handed  down,  through  the  coarse  materialism  of  Judaism,  in 
the  form  of  a  secret  tradition.  These  principles  M.  de  Bunsen 
repeats  continually  in  the  form  of  a  few  definite  dogmatic 
articles — namely,  that  God  is  one  and  invisible ;  that  the  first¬ 
born  among  creatures  is  the  Divine  Spirit,  Wisdom,  or  Word, 
the  mediator  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  the 
organ  of  sanctification  and  immortality ;  the  existence  of  angels 
and  spirits ;  the  universality  of  God’s  saving  love ;  righteousness 
through  the  grace  of  God  ;  atonement  through  righteousness ;  and 
the  duty  of  prayer.  Under  these  heads  are  comprised,  according 
to  M.  de  Bunsen,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John ;  and  they  are,  he  considers,  the  substance 
and  characteristic  revelation  of  Christianity  as  disclosed  and  taught 
by  J esus  Christ.  But  these  doctrines,  though  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the  Old  Testament  writings 
before  the  Captivity,  are  to  be  found,  clearly  and  distinctly 
expressed,  in  that  Gentile  Bible  which  professes  to  contain  the 
revelations  and  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  the  Zendavesta.  The 
Zendavesta  consists  of  several  books,  of  varying  antiquity  and 
authority ;  but  in  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  records  of  the 
teaching  of  the  “  great  reformer  of  the  Aryan  faith  ”  M.  de  Bunsen 
finds  what  he  has  laid  down  as  tho  leading  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  he  develops  and  proves  them  from  these  Zoroastrian  scriptures, 
with  a  regular  apparatus  of  texts.  Prominent  among  these 
doctrines,  and  indeed  their  centre  and  key,  was  the  “  doctrine 
about  the  Divine  Sonship,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  “  word,”  or  “  spirit,”  or  “  wisdom,” 
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the  firstborn  and  “  type  ”  of  creation,  and  conveying  the  divine 
element  to  reasonable  creatures,  concerning  which  M.  de  Bunsen 
expresses  in  the  familiar  language  of  the  New  Testament  the 
inferences  which  he  deduces  from  quotations  from  the  Zendavesta. 
“  This  doctrine,”  he  says,  “  has  most  probably  been  (sic)  revealed 
to  Abraham,  as  it  certainly  was  revealed  to  Zoroaster.”  Zoroaster 
was  the  forerunner  of  Abraham ;  and  as  Abraham  is  connected 
with  “  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  somehow 
or  other  the  Semitic  patriarch  with  the  descendants  of  the  Aryan 
race,”  and  with  their  religious  traditions,  though  M.  de  Bunsen 
looks  upon  him  as  a  prophet  specially  chosen  and  called  of  God, 
and  “  the  friend  of  God.”  But  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  did  not 
in  the  first  instance  pass  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham ;  aud  if 
Moses,  and  those  who  succeeded  him,  knew  them,  they  guarded 
them  as  an  esoteric  gnosis  and  a  secret  tradition,  which  the  carnal 
multitude  could  not  bear,  and  which  was  committed  to  a  chosen 
few  to  be  handed  down  by  the  side  of  the  written  law.  M.  de 
Bunsen,  from  Josephus,  the  Mishnah,  and  the  Clementines,  thinks 
that  there  is  testimony  “pointing  to  a  secret  or  hidden  tradition 
having  existed  from  the  earliest  times  among  the  Jews,”  and  that 
“the  gradual  revealing  the  same  would  naturally  lead  to  a 
development  of  the  national  faith,  and  to  alterations  in  the  holy 
books.”  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Jews  had  come  into  contact 
with  Aryan  and  Chaldeean  tradition  during  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  that  the  great  change  took  place.  Then  began  a  great 
reform  and  enlargement  of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  affected  largely 
the  recasting  and  rearrangement  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  under 
Ezra.  The  whole  people  was  to  a  certain  degree  leavened  by  the 
“principles  of  this  secret  tradition,”  which  at  the  time  began  to 
form  part  of  the  national  faith,  to  engraft  new  articles  on  the 
popular  creed,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  verbal  law,  springing  up  by  the 
side  of  the  written  law,  supplying  its  defects,  and  harmonizing  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  ancient  text  with  the  modem  teaching.  But 
much  more  than  this — from  this  contact  with  the  East  began  great 
parties  or  sects  in  the  Jewish  nation  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  were,  in  more  or  less  purity,  accepted,  guarded,  and 
handed  on  under  a  veil  of  secresy.  The  guardians  of  this  secret 
tradition  —  guardians  of  very  unequal  degrees  of  faithfulness, 
intelligence,  and  honesty — were  the  Pharisees,  the  Essenes,  and  the 
Therapeutae.  The  written  expression  of  it  is  to  be  found,  chiefly 
and  principally,  in  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  but  also  in  the  Septuagint 
generally,  which  alters  various  passages  of  the  Hebrew  to  accom¬ 
modate  them  to  this  “hidden  wisdom,”  and  in  the  “Palestinian 
Apocrypha,”  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  the  book  of  Enoch.  Thus 
the  genuine  articles  of  “  absolute  religion,”  first  propounded  by  the 
“  great  Aryan  reformer,”  were  watched  over  and  transmitted  as  a 
secret  and  mysterious  doctrine  during  the  later  “pre-Christian” 
centuries.  The  work  of  guarding  and  handing  on  the  sacred  deposit 
was  performed  by  the  Pharisees  with  much  mixture  of  worldly 
motives,  in  a  sour  dissenting  spirit  arising  out  of  their  antagonism 
to  the  conservative  and  legal  Sadducees,  with  a  jealous  grudging 
of  knowledge  to  the  multitude,  and  with  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  teaching  imposed  for  the  convenience  of  their  own 
“  selfish  and  absolute  rule  ”  ;  with  far  greater  elevation  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  purpose  by  the  Essenes,  whom  M.  de  Bunsen  regards  as  the 
“true  and  only  faithful  guardians  of  secret  tradition,”  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  a  spiritual  religion  of  the  heart,  who  realized  in  their  lives 
those  divine  principles  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  hidden  knowledge, 
they  maintained  in  the  midst  of  worldliness  and  materialism,  and 
who  are  only  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  reason 
that  “  they  were  identified  more  or  less  with  the  Christians.” 

This  teaching,  which,  beginning  with  Zoroaster,  had  been  pre¬ 
served  by  secret  tradition  through  centuries  of  change  and  super¬ 
stition,  till  it  had  come  down,  in  all  its  purity,  to  form  the 
characteristic  faith  of  the  mysterious,  hut  holy  and  spiritually- 
minded,  Essenes  —  thi3  teaching  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  was 
pre-eminently  the  divine  word  or  wisdom  or  spirit  of  which 
it  spoke,  authoritatively  reasserted  and  confirmed ;  but  not 
openly.  With  him,  also,  as  long  as  he  was  upon  earth,  it  was 
still  a  secret  doctrine,  kept  back  from  the  multitude,  which 
he  taught  in  other  and  more  popular  ways,  aud  entrusted  to  the 
Twelve,  who  in  due  time  were  to  publish  it.  But  when  the  time 
came,  the  Apostles  hesitated.  The  real  cause  of  their  master’s 
death,  according  to  M.  de  Bunsen’s  surmise,  was  that  Judas 
revealed  to  the  Pharisees  the  fact  that  Christ  had  betrayed  the 
secret  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  guard,  and  had  taught  that 
hidden  doctrine  which  they  knew,  but  which,  from  motives  of 
policy,  they  would  not  allow  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
Apostles  compromised,  and  though  among  the  Christian  disciples 
there  were  bolder  men  who  were  persecuted,  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves  escaped  persecution  by  their  reticence.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  Paul  was  converted,  and  the  “  hidden  wisdom” — in  which 
he  may  have  been  partially  initiated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel — was 
in  its  fulness  revealed  to  him ;  and  through  him  was  at  length 
openly  preached  to  the  world  that  secret  doctrine  which  Christ 
had  committed  to  the  Twelve,  but  which  the  Twelve  had  not  the 
courage  to  publish.  After  the  partial  opposition  but  final  concur¬ 
rence  of  most  of  the  Twelve,  but  not  with  the  agreement  of  all  their 
Jewish  disciples,  Paul’s  new  doctrine — new,  not  in  its  substance, 
but  in  the  publicity  and  boldness  with  which  it  was  announced — 
became  generally  recognised  as  the  true  Christian  doctrine. 
Another  result  followed.  For  a  long  time  the  only  records  of 
Christ’s  life  and  words  had  represented  their  external  side  and  his 
teaching  (td  populum.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  engraft  upon 
these  some  portions  of  his  esoteric  doctrine,  and  to  make  what  the 
outer  world  had  seen  and  heard  of  him  agree  with  what  he  had 
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appeared  to  the  inner  circle  of  his  disciples,  and  with  the  signifi¬ 
cance  which  to  them  he  had  put  on  his  mission.  But  these 
attempts,  represented  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  were  only  partially 
successful.  Heretics  like  Marcion  called  it  piecing  together  the 
old  with  the  new  ;  and  “  docetic  gnosticism,”  a  rival  secret  tradi¬ 
tion  to  the  true  Christian  gnosis,  originating  in  the  Alexandrian 
schools,  and  denying  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation,  was  attaining 
formidable  proportions  and  influence  in  Rome  itself,  the  metropolis 
of  Christianity.  Yet  all  the  time  there  had  been  in  existence, 
though  kept  unpublished,  an  original  record  by  the  beloved 
disciple  of  the  secret  doctrine  taught  by  his  master,  and  of 
the  language  and  explanations  by  which  it  was  developed  and 
illustrated.  In  the  presence  of  Jewish  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  face  of  the  threatening  pretensions  of  a 
rival  “  hidden  wisdom,”  plausibly  and  energetically  urged  by 
heretical  gnosticism,  this  document  was  at  length  brought  forth 
and  edited,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Church,  late  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  what  we  call  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  It  is 
not  now,  probably,  in  the  form  in  which  he  originally  composed 
it ;  but  in  the  main  we  have  his  words.  Thus  at  length  was 
Christ’s  secret  and  most  important  teaching,  after  so  many 
hindrances  and  delays,  authentically  communicated  to  the  world. 
It  is  found  to  agree  entirely  with  the  “  hidden  wisdom  ”  made 
manifest  at  last  by  St.  Paid  in  his  “  other  gospel  ”  (it  is  curious 
how  M.  de  Bunsen  persists  in  putting  into  St.  Paul’s  mouth  the 
very  expression  which  he  disclaimed),  as  it  equally  agrees  with  the 
same  “  hidden  wisdom  ”  as  exhibited  in  the  Greek  apocryphal 
books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  and  before  them  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  Zendavesta.  That  it  agreed  with  the  hidden  doctrines 
of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutic  we  are  also  assured,  and  partially 
with  that  of  the  early  Jewish  interpreters,  who  developed  and 
harmonized  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  law.  This  is  a  sketch  of 
31.  de  Bunsen’s  view  of  the  history  of  original  Christianity. 

If  it  were  as  easy  to  establish  a  theory  as  to  start  it,  31.  de  Bunsen 
might  be  satisfied  with  his  work,  for  it  is  laboriously  built  up,  and 
it  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  affects  a  number  of  very 
important  matters.  But  it  has  its  weak  point ;  and  that  is,  that 
it  rests  on  a  number  of  suppositions  which,  however  probable 
they  may  appear  to  him,  require  proof  which  he  has  not  given, 
and  which  he  does  not  even  seem  to  see  the  necessity  of  giving. 
The  history  of  esoteric  teaching  and  secret  doctrines,  however 
attractive  it  may  be  to  some  minds,  must  generally,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  uncertain  and  inconclusive.  But  when  a  secret 
doctrine  is  to  be  traced  half  through  the  existence  of  the  world, 
beginning  with  its  very  beginning,  a  cautious  man  would  pause 
before  he  accepted  the  possibility  of  such  a  task.  But  M.  de 
Bunsen  is  singularly  untroubled  by  any  misgivings  about  his  power 
to  know.  lie  introduces  us  abruptly  into  the  midst  of  the  doctrines 
and  reforms  of  Zoroaster,  as  if  we  knew  all  about  them  as  we 
know  things  whicli  are  recorded  by  Thucydides  and  Tacitus.  He 
expounds  to  us  the  theology  of  that  favoured  age  of  divine  revela- 
lation  and  inspiration  from  which  divine  truth  has  flowed  down 
to  us  through  years  which  chronology  cannot  number,  in  a  slender 
but  unbroken  thread  of  unaltered  purity,  winding  through  the 
corruptions  of  the  world,  but  never  mixing  with  them ;  and  he 
expounds  it  with  the  dogmatic  precision  and  distinctness  of  a 
manual  of  theology.  The  Zendavesta  is  a  wonderful  book ;  but 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  we  know  as  much  about  it  yet,  or 
that  it  is  quite  so  wonderful,  as  31.  de  Bunsen  takes  for  granted. 
Before  he  drew  from  it  such  definite  and  unhesitating  conclusions 
as  to  history  and  doctrine,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  give 
the  English  reader  some  grounds  for  judging  how  far  we  can 
speak  for  certain  as  to  the  authorship,  the  age,  the  manner  of 
composition,  the  original  and  authentic  character  of  its  parts.  It 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and  interesting  to 
know  even  as  much  about  Zoroaster  and  the  Zendavesta  as  we  do 
about  3Ialiomet  and  the  Koran ;  but  when  we  are  talking  about 
books,  ideas,  and  teaching  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago, 
even  uncritical  readers  would  like  to  feel  assured  that  we  have 
any  means  of  knowing  at  all,  and,  if  we  have,  what  is  the  clue. 
31.  de  Bunsen  does  not  seem  to  see  that  this  is  necessary.  He 
talks  of  the  Zendavesta  as  if  all  was  clear  and  ascertainable 
about  its  composition;  as  if  it  was  clear  what  portions  of  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  himself;  as  if  what  it  says  and 
its  manner  of  speaking  were  fully  understood,  and  could  be 
used  at  once  as  the  basis  of  historical  description.  lie  speaks, 
without  saying  whether  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person  or  only 
in  the  words  of  his  authority,  of  Zoroaster  “  receiving  divine 
revelations,”  and  of  his  being  “  a  messenger  of  God  who  listens  to 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit.”  Not  content  with  regarding  him — as  no 
doubt  he  is  to  be  regarded — as  the  author  of  a  great  and  eventful 
movement,  though  one  which  can  now  be  but  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood,  31.  de  Bunsen  gives  the  precise  narrative  of  his  reform, 
which  caused  the  great  separation  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  the 
migration  from  Bactria  to  the  Indus.  He  is  able  to  tell  us 
definitely  of  “a  serious  conflict”  between  the  agricultural  and 
nomadic  Aryan  tribes  in  Bactria.  He  informs  us  that  in  “  the 
time  of  Zoroaster  it  had  become  advisable  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  the  ground  and  to  discourage  the  nomadic  habits 
of  the  Aryans,”  but  that  the  division  thus  arising  between  them 
would  probably  not  have  led  to  a  separation  “  had  not  Zoroaster 
occasioned  a  schism  in  the  Aryan  family  by  promulgating  the 
divine  revelations  which  he  professed  to  have  received  from 
God  himself.”  And  he  further  explains  how,  “in  order  to 
do  this  with  due  solemnity  and  effect,  Zoroaster  summoned  a 
monster  meeting  of  all  the  Aryan  tribes,”  and  made  them  “  an 


inaugural  address  ” — which,  31.  de  Bunsen  says,  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us — in  which  he  insisted  upon  monotheism,  agriculture, 
and  the  perpetual  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  after  which  the 
tribes  were  obliged  to  choose  between  reform  and  emigration,  and 
the  nomad  dissidents  departed  eastwards.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  interesting  if  31.  de  Bunsen  had  indulged  his  readers, 
with  some  means  of  judging  how  far  all  this  can  be  drawn  from 
his  texts,  and  how  far  his  texts  can  be  considered  historical.  It  is 
easy  for  him,  accepting  it  all,  to  go  on  to  suppose  that  here  we 
have  the  “  Japhetic  ”  accounts  which  are  represented  in  the  later 
Semitic  allegory  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  and  to  proceed  to  argue  that, 
“  if  we  are  obliged  to  explain  figuratively  the  account  in  Genesis,, 
it  seems  to  transport  us  to  the  time  of  the  great  Aryan  reformer, 
who  would  thus  be  proved  as  identical  with  the  Adam  of  the 
Bible  ”  ;  but  to  those  who,  in  reading,  expect  their  author  to  prove 
as  well  as  to  conjecture,  it  seems  like  mere  wandering  amid 
gratuitous  guesswork  incapable  of  verification.  So,  again,  when 
31.  de  Bunsen  draws  out  a  scheme  of  dogmatic  articles  from  the 
Avesta,  which,  lie  says,  “  according  to  the  most  ancient  books  of 
it,  have  been  undoubtedly  preached  by  the  great  Aryan  reformer,” 
and  which  are  so  constructed  and  worded  as  apparently  to 
anticipate  and  agree  with  St.  Paul,  the  English  reader  cannot 
help  wishing  that,  instead  of  a  selection  of  Zoroastrian  texts 
picked  out  to  fit  the  later  dogmatic  language  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  opportunity  had  been  given  him  to  read  the  passages 
thus  interpreted  in  their  original  connection  and  context.  We- 
cannot  help  feeling  suspicious  when  the  complicated  ideas  of  a 
very  late  age  are  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  the  natural  records 
of  a  very  remote  one,  and  we  doubt  so  sanguine  an  interpreter  as 
31.  de  Bunsen.  How  sanguine  he  is  may  be  seen  from  the  way 
in  which  he  gets  rid,  from  Zoroaster’s  teaching,  of  an  idea  about 
the  fate  of  the  bad  which  is  more  shocking  to  the  modern  mind 
than  it  was  to  the  ancient.  One  of  his  dogmatic  articles  is  the 
following,  and  he  thus  comments  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated 
in  the  Zendavesta  :  — 

The  Universality  of  God’s  Saving  Love. — Whilst  not  a  word  is  contained 
in  the  Avesta  which  regards  the  sinner  as  irredeemably  lost,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  through  His  Holy  Spirit  God  is  the  Saviour  of  “  every  one  of  his 
creatures.”  Hell  is  called  the  “  house  of  destruction  ”  ;  but  we  may  assume 
that  originally  this  was  considered  as  a  place  of  punishment  for  those  who 
would  not  be  saved  in  any  other  way. 

We  may  “  assume  ”  what  we  please,  only  there  is  not  the- 
smallest  ground  for  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption.  And  31.. 
de  Bunsen  is  so  anxious  to  prove  that  he  cau  point  in  the  Avesta 
to  the  source  “  of  that  Aryan  and  Chaldtean  tradition,  of  which 
he  undertakes  to  show  that  it  caused  the  great  reform  of  the 
Jewish  faith  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,”  that  the 
hazard  of  going  from  something  which  we  do  not  know  much 
about  to  find  out  something  else  about  which  we  know  quite  as 
little  never  seems  to  occur  to  him. 

The  same  fault  of  method  prevails  throughout  the  hook.  31. 
de  Bunsen  seems  to  us  not  to  know  what  proof  is.  It  is  sufficient 
that  a  view  pleases  him,  and  as  a  view  must  he  a  very  desperate 
one  with  which  some  fact  or  other  does  not  seem  to  harmonize,  he 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  points  which  fall  in  with  his  supposition. 
But  we  vainly  look  for  anything  secure  and  promising  on  the  great 
questions  which  he  handles- — the  remarkable  change  in  character 
and  religious  ideas  which  took  place  in  the  Jews  after  the 
captivity,  and  the  undoubted  contrast  in  structure,  tone,  and 
matter  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  first  three.  These 
matters  have  not  been  noticed  for  the  first  time  by  31.  de  Bunsen; 
and  the  ordinary  suppositions  account  for  what  is  remarkable 
in  them  with  at  least  as  much  reasonableness  as  his.  With¬ 
out  some  further  evidence  and  elucidation  which  he  does  not 
give,  his  hypothesis  of  an  apocryphal  or  secret  tradition  of  doctrine 
going  on  through  so  many  ages,  and  through  such  diversified  con¬ 
ditions  of  civilization  and  religious  thought,  must  he  looked  upon 
as  simply  an  exaggerated  expression  of  the  fact  that,  wherever 
there  is  an  authoritative  written  text,  whether  of  Scripture  or 
human  law,  there  will  also  accompany  it  an  oral  tradition  ex¬ 
pounding,  developing,  possibly  in  time  altering,  or  even  reversing 
it.  Where  there  is  exposition,  there  will  be  development ;  where 
there  is  teaching,  there  will  be  traditions ;  where  there  is  a  party, 
there  will  be  party  doctrines.  There  were  all  these  things  among 
the  Jews ;  there  were  Pharisees,  there  were  Essenes  ;  but  the  con¬ 
nection  between  their  doctrines  and  those  of  which  31.  de  Bunsen 
writes,  and  the  proof  that  their  tradition  on  the  points  of  theology 
which  he  enumerates  was  apocryphal  and  secret,  are  the  elements 
necessary  for  his  theory,  and  they  are  wanting.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  careless  and  inaccurate  than  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  autho¬ 
rities  which  he  cites  as  proofs.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  \6yor,  “  the 
theory,”  which  the  different  Jewish  sects  follow  ;  31.  de  Bunsen, 
by  a  strange  blunder  and  mistranslation,  infers  from  the  passage 
that  the  Pharisees  were  the  early  advocates  of  private  j  udgment, 
to  whom  “  the  written  word  was  binding  only  in  so  far  as 
it  could  by  interpretation  be  brought  in  harmony  with  the 
dictates  of  reason.”  He  gravely  quotes,  from  the  rhetorical 
speeches  which  Josephus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  3Ioses,  recom¬ 
mendations  to  “  meditate  on  the  wisdom  that  is  in  the  divine 
laws,”  as  a  proof  that  31oses,  at  least  according  to  Josephus,  only 
recognised  these  laws  as  the  “  hieroglyphics  of  the  hidden  wisdom.” 
Of  the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  we  know  nothing  but  what  Jose¬ 
phus  has  told  us,  and  this  is  confessedly  next  to  nothing ;  yet  31.  de 
Bunsen  is  quite  positive  and  clear  about  these  doctrines,  and  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Essenes  were  the  “  only  faithful  guardians  of  the  secret 
tradition  ”  whicli  began  with  Zoroaster  and  was  to  be  confirmed  by 
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Jesus  Christ.  The  carelessness  with  which  M.  de  Bunsen  writes 
accompanies  him  to  the  end.  In  his  last  note  he  ascribes  to  the  year 
6oo  a  creed  for  which  he  quotes  Ruffinus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth 
century.  Speculations,  however  wild  and  strange  they  may  appear, 
have  a'  claim  to  attention  when  they  are  supported  with  care  and 
thought;  but  when  their  wildness  and  improbability  are  only 
equalled  by  the  random  guess-work  and  ill-considered  evidence  on 
which  they  rest,  their  only  use  is  to  remind  us  once  more  of 
Butler’s  caution  about  “  coming  abroad  in  disorder,  which  a  man 
ought  to  bo  dissatisfied  to  find  himself  in  at  home.” 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  noticed.  M.  de  Bunsen  combines 
in  himself  the  characteristic  of  many  and  antagonist  schools.  lie 
cannot  be  called  orthodox,  for  he  makes  wild  work  of  all  the 
principles,  and  of  many  of  the  fundamental  doctrines,  of  orthodoxy ; 
lie  looks  upon  the  creeds  as  masks  which  obscure  the  real  hidden 
wisdom ;  he  recalls  in  his  main  theory  the  Gnostics  of  the  second 
century,  and  he  goes  along  with  the  boldest  conclusions  of 
the  advanced  criticism  of  the  nineteenth.  Yet  the  object  of 
his  work  is  to  trace  up  the  leading  doctrine  of  orthodoxy  to 
a  source  in  divine  revelation,  and  to  claim  for  it  an  antiquity 
and  permanence,  and  also  a  set  of  proofs,  such  as  the  Apo¬ 
crypha,  beyond  the  common  belief  and  assertions  of  orthodox 
theology;  he  puts  in  a  strong  form  the  early  pre-eminence  of 
the  Church  of  Rome;  and  he  unites  with  his  rationalizing  neology 
the  peculiar  phraseology  and  unction  of  the  Evangelical  school. 
But  what  we  hardly  expected  to  find  in  a  writer  who  goes  so  far 
and  so  heartily  with  the  schools  of  Tubingen  and  Strasburg  is  that 
he  is  an  expounder  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  a  millennial  theocracy.  We  have 
not  space  for  his  new  chronological  calculations,  but  from  the  in¬ 
terpretation  which  he  adopts  of  the  “seventy  weeks  or  jubilees  of 
Daniel,”  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  year  1864 
ushers  in  the  last  jubilee  period,  which  precedes  the  millcnarian 
jubilee  of  jubilees  ” 

We  say,  then,  that  during  the  fifty  years,  beginning  in  1864,  those  pre¬ 
dicted  events  will  be  accomplished  which  were  typified  by  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  permission  to  return,  and  the  order  to  build  the  temple,  events 
which  occurred  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy.  .  .  .  The 

present  year  1864  is  the  beginning  of  the  jubilee,  which  is  to  usher  in 
the  millenarian  jubilee  of  jubilees,  dating  from  the  j'ear  1914,  and  ending  in 
2914.  During  the  next  fifty  years,  therefore,  we  have  to  look  forward  to 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  to  the  exodus  of  God’s  especial  people  from  the  Israel  of 
all  nations,  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Messianic  theocracy  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  future  will 
show  in  how  far  these  views  are  correct. 

It  is  odd  to  see  a  critic  wbo  treats  the  letter  of  the  Bible  as  un¬ 
ceremoniously  as  Baur  or  Colenso  rivalling  Dr.  Cummiag  himself 
in  the  confidence  and  precision  with  which  he  meddles  with  un¬ 
fulfilled  prophecy. 


RIIODA  FLEMING.’ 

IT  is  a  great  comfort  to  those  who  admire  manly  thinking  and 
good  English  to  find  that  Mr.  Meredith  has,  for  a  time  at 
least,  abandoned  the  over-subtle  and  unfruitful  speculations  upon 
character  and  society  which  made  his  last  novel  a  peculiarly  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  of  both  originality  and  labour  failing  to  redeem 
the  prime  mistake  of  an  ill-choseii  theme.  There  are  so  few 
writers  wbo  combine  creative  power  with  that  faculty  of  a 
large  and  liberal  observation  of  life  which  alone  can  make  their 
creations  real  or  worth  studying,  that  one  grudges  anything  like 
waste  of  a  kind  of  ability  so  uncommon.  Mr.  Meredith  no  doubt 
takes  a  high  place  among  novelists  of  this  rank.  In  all  his  hooks 
he  introduces  us  to  fresh  and  vigorously  drawn  characters.  He 
never  resorts  to  the  common  form  ”  of  fiction.  The  mass  of  novels 
are  like  a  very  select  circle  in  society ;  night  after  night,  though  the 
names  and  dresses  and  scenes  are  slightly  changed,  the  reader  meets 
exactly  the  same  set  of  people,  and  they  all  talk  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion,  and  do  the  same  sort  of  things.  It  is  something  for  which 
to  he  grateful  to  find  a  writer  who  has  the  power,  and  takes  the 
trouble,  to  exhibit  new  characters ;  and  to  exhibit  them,  moreover,  as 
doing  and  feeling  what  they  would  do  and  feel  in  the  ordinary  human 
way,  not  as  if  they  were  visibly  playing  at  being  characters  in  a 
novel.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Meredith  has  the  excellent  negative 
quality  of  abstaining  from  superfluous  and.  unprovoked  padding. 
He  does  not  deny  himself  frequent  asides — though  they  are  rarer 
in  lihoda  Fleming  than  in  his  previous  books — but  then  these  asides 
are  not  digressions  on  things  in  general.  They  spring  easily  from 
the  action  of  the  story,  and  we  are  not  sent  clean  out  of  our  track 
and  then  back  into  it  again  by  two  violent  jolts.  Of  course,  in 
escaping  from  the  vices  or  feebleness  of  ordinary  fiction,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Meredith  should  altogether  avoid 
the  invention  of  one  or  two  vices  of  his  own.  lie  is  occasionally 
obscure  in  his  reflections,  carrying  his  reader  too  hastily  forward 
over  stony  places  and  up  steep  ascents  of  argument,  and  landing 
him  breathless  he  scarce  knows  where.  A  plain  man  has  a 
desire,  perhaps  a  weak  one,  to  see  the  path  by  which  he  has 
been  transported  into  unfamiliar  regions,  but  Mr.  Meredith  in¬ 
considerately  argues  in  seven-league  boots.  The  fault  is  the 
natural  result  of  one  of  his  chief  excellences.  lie  has  such  a 
complete  and  personal  intimacy  with  the  people  of  his  story,  he 
realizes  so  vividly  to  himself  their  characteristics  and  the  effects 
of  the  situation  upon  them,  as  to  forget  that  the  reader  of  a 
novel  knows  nothing  about  the  personages  who  act  in  it  beyond 
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what  the  author  chooses  to  tell  them.  We  require  to  have  a  very 
great  deal  told  us  about  a  man  whose  character  we  arc  asked  to 
understand,  when  we  only  know  him  through  the  imperfectly 
conducting  medium  of  print.  The  same  vividness  of  conception 
on  the  part  of  the  author  may  perhaps  account  for  the  oblique 
way  in  -which  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  revealed.  We  seem 
to  he  too  often  introduced  to  the  effect  before  getting  any  insight 
into  the  cause.  The  author  has  fully  pictured  the  incident  to  his 
own  mind,  and  then  hastens  to  consider  its  consequences  upon 
the  character  whom  it  concerns,  the  reader  meanwhile  rather 
wondering  what  it  is  all  about,  and  what  has  happened.  One  or 
two  things  are  scarcely  made  clear  at  all.  What  Mrs.  Lovell 
and  Major  Waring  had  done  in  India,  and  what  was  the  secret  of 
the  blood-stained  handkerchief,  are  things  only  divulged  to  us 
very  dimly,  and  left  vague  eveu  to  the  very  end.  Obviously  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  see  the  play  through  a  film. 

But  these  passing  obscurities  may  well  bo  forgotten  in  the 
vigorous  and  impressive  painting  of  the  more  prominent  figures,  as 
well  as  in  the  admirable  manliness  with  which  Mr.  Meredith  has 
treated  a  situation  that  is  commonly  made  the  occasion  either  of 
sermonizing  or  of  sentimentalism.  The  author  declines  to  win 
popularity  by  either  of  these  favourite  and  infallible  devices.  A 
girl  who  has  been  seduced  is  not,  to  him,  a  person  whom,  as  an 
artist,  it  is  his  business  either  to  preach  over  or  to  cry  over.  It 
may  he  the  duty  of  the  parson  to  moralize  about  the  falling  away  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  people  like  to  have  the  woman 
who  has  committed  this  particular  offence  against  society  written 
about  in  a  tone  of  mingled  pity  and  pruriency,  a  mixture  of 
snivelling  and  sniffing.  With  all  this  the  artist  has  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  not  his  part  to  pass  sentence  for  sins  against  society,  nor  to 
surround  the  sinner  with  all  manner  of  artificial  saintly  crowns 
and  heavenly  haloes.  To  him  the  woman  who  sacrifices  herself 
for  passion  is  what  she  is,  and  no  more.  Much  of  her  worth 
may  survive,  or  she  may  he  as  unworthy  after  a  fall  as  she  was 
before.  One  must  look  at  her  with  “  rightful  manliness  ” — with¬ 
out  “  those  false  sensations,  peculiar  to  men,  concerning  the  soiled 
purity  of  women,  the  lost  innocence,  the  brand  of  shame  upon  her, 

I  which  are  commonly  the  foul  sentimentalism  of  such  as  can  he  too 
eager  in  the  chase  of  corruption  when  occasion  suits,  and  are 
another  side  of  pruriency,  not  absolutely  foreign  to  the  best  of  us 
in  our  youtb.”  “  The  young  man  who  can  look  upon  them  we 
call  fallen  women  with  a  noble  eye  is  to  my  mind  he  that  is  most 
nobly  begotteii  of  the  race,  and  likeliest  to  be  the  sire  of  a  noble 
line.”  In  the  same  way,  the  stern  sister  is  drawn  without  a  touch 
of  exaggeration  in  the  direction  either  of  sympathy  or  caricature. 
Rhoda’s  conviction  that  her  sister  in  spite  of  all  appearances  is 
married,  and  her  anger  with  anybody  who  ventures  to  hold  the 
more  probable  opinion,  are  brought  out  with  remarkable  truth. 
In  the  days  of  their  youth  she  and  her  sister  had  accidental  occa¬ 
sion  to  ponder  much  on  the  harshness  with  which  the  village  had 
treated  a  luckless  girl  who  had  returned  to  it  with  a  blemished 
name.  “  They  could  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  their  father’s 
unkindness,  coarseness,  and  indignation.  Why  and  why  ?  they 
asked  one  another  blankly.  The  Scriptures  were  harsh  in  one 
part,  but  was  tbe  teaching  to  continue  so  after  the  atonement?  ” 
Then,  in  years  after,  when  Dahlia’s  name  became  spotted,  “tbe 
old  and  deep  grievance  in  her  heart  as  to  wliat  men  thought  of 
women  and  as  to  the  harshness  of  men  ”  was  strongly  stirred  up. 
Her  intense  faith  in  her  sister,  and  her  resolute  facing  of  the  sus¬ 
picions  to  which  men’s  mean  natures  prompted  them,  furnish  the 
key  to  the  first  half  of  her  action  in  the  story.  This  faith,  indeed, 
is  tbe  only  quality  which  keeps  Rlioda  from  being  too  absolutely 
cold  and  passionless  to  be  either  truthfully  drawn  or  interesting. 
When  the  fatal  fact  is  forced  upon  her,  and  a  chance  of  marriage 
is  offered  to  her  sister,  the  instinct  which  their  Hebrew  religious 
teaching  implants  in  most  English  girls  of  strong  nature  impels 
her  remorselessly  to  drive  the  fallen  creature  to  the  only  step  which 
can  set  her  erect  again  before  the  world,  though  permanent 
wretchedness  should  be  tbe  clear  result.  She  knows  that  “  it  is  a 
good  and  precious  thing  to  do  right,”  and  this  is  the  one  item  of 
■  belief  and  knowledge  to  which  she  holds  fast.  And  even  when 
1  she  finds  that  she  has  thus  inflicted  a  curse  upon  her  sister,  “  she 
had  still  a  feeling  of  the  harsh  joy  peculiar  to  those  who  have 
j  exercised  command  with  a  conscious  righteousness  upon  wilful, 

:  sinful,  and  errant  spirits,  and  have  thwarted  the  wrongdoer.”  But 
|  — by  an  excellent  touch  by  which  the  author  shows  the  thorough- 
J  ness  and  pliancy  of  his  conception — she  tries  in  vain  to  console 
herself  in  reflecting  that  the  doom  had  been  righteously  executed 
when  the  unhappy  Dahlia  is  before  her.  “  Away  from  the  tragic 
figure  in  the  room,  she  might  have  thought  so,  but  the  horror  in 
the  eyes  and  voice  of  this  awakened  Sacrifice  struck  away  the 
support  of  theoretic  justification.  Great  pity  for  the  poor  enmeshed 
life,  helpless  there,  and  in  woman’s  worst  peril — looking  either  to 
madness  or  to  death  for  an  escape — drowned  her  reason  in  a  heavy 
cloud  of  tears.” 

The  weaker  sort  of  novelist  generally  prides  himself  amazingly 
on  what  he  deems  the  consistency  of  his  characters.  That 
is,  he  first  casts  them  in  a  mould,  rigidly  and  unchangeably 
formed,  and  they  move  to  and  fro  on  the  scene  like  figures 
of  iron  propelled  in  one  inevitable  direction  by  interior  clock¬ 
work.  But  Mr.  Meredith  is  wholly  free  from  this  barren  and 
enfeebling  notion.  Rlioda  is  stem,  earnest,  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Puritanic  complexion.  But  she  is  incredulous  of  her  sister’s  sin 
for  all  that.  Even  when  it  is  proved,  she  lias  no  hard  reproaches 
for  the  sinner.  And  a  confidence  in  what  her  creed  and  custom 
have  taught  her  to  look  on  as  the  righteous  course  does  not  shut 
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her  heart  up  against  sympathy  with  the  creature  upon  whom  the 
righteous  course — as  is  too  often  its  wont — has  brought  unutter¬ 
able  wretchedness.  This  flexibility  of  a  distinctly  drawn  charac¬ 
ter  before  changing  circumstances  is  an  effect  which  our  novelists 
rarely  attempt.  Mr.  Meredith  in  all  his  boohs  is  particularly  fond 
of  tracing  these  variations.  He  places  his  personages  in  a  number 
of  given  situations,  and  seems  as  it  were  to  watch,  almost  for  his 
own  diversion,  the  development  of  character  which  ensues.  The 
reader  is  persuaded  that  the  growth  of  the  hero  or  heroine’s 
nature  is  spontaneous,  though  under  the  influence  of  surrounding 
things ;  and  this,  in  its  own  way,  is  a  very  distinct  triumph  of  art. 
In  the  character  of  Edward  Blancove  the  author  produces  the  same 
effect  of  movement,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  less  success.  The 
pivots  on  which  the  movement  turns  are  less  intelligible  and  less 
natural.  Witty,  selfish,  half-cynical,  to  begin  with,  he  is  some¬ 
how  overwhelmed  by  a  moral  revolution  which  leaves  him  devoted, 
and,  indeed,  on  one  occasion  absolutely  pious.  The  reader  may 
complain  that  nothing  through  the  first  volume  and  a  half  furnishes 
even  a  hint  that  at  bottom  Edward  has  the  smallest  richness  of 
nature,  and  that  nothing  has  happened  to  produce  so  sudden  a 
development  of  fine  qualities.  The  ambitious  and  highly-cultivated 
young  man  is,  we  know,  apt  to  react  against  the  impulses  both  of 
ambition  and  of  intellectual  fastidiousness,  and,  when  in  the  mood, 
to  sacrifice  prospects  and  everything  else  to  a  yearning  for  sim-  : 
plicity  and  a  kind  of  virtuousness.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
inability  to  fathom  the  depths  of  Mrs.  Lovell’s  character  should 
make  Edward  write  to  Dahlia : — “  And  I,  who  have  sinned  against 
my  innocent  darling,  will  ask  her  to  pray  with  me  that  our  future 
may  be  one,  so  that  I  may  make  good  to  her  what  she  has  suffered, 
and  to  the  God  whom  we  worship  the  offence  I  have  committed.” 

Mr.  Meredith’s  exclusive  devotion  to  play  of  character  would 
seem  to  lie  at  the  root  of  what  is  his  chief  defect — weakness  of 
construction.  His  situations  hang  too  loosely  together.  Provided 
he  can  make  his  characters  grow  and  move,  provided  he  can  throw 
a  sufficient  variety  of  light  and  colour  over  them,  he  is  compara¬ 
tively  indifferent  to  the  close  coherence  of  his  incidents,  or  to 
anything  like  a  compact  and  finished  story.  There  is  unques¬ 
tionably  something  exceedingly  poor  in  the  popular  craving  for  a 
minute  final  account  of  what  becomes  of  everybody  who  has 
figured  ever  so  slightly  in  the  story.  A  novelist  does  well  to 
refuse  to  go  through  a  muster-roll  of  all  his  characters  at  the  end 
of  the  third  volume,  sending  all  the  bad  people  into  misery,  and 
rewarding  all  the  good  people  by  happy  lives  ever  after.  This 
makes  the  whole  thing  so  plainly  and  horribly  artificial  that  we 
cannot  expect  a  writer  who  claims  a  place  among  artists  to  insti-  j 
tute  this  sort  of  parade.  Still,  Mr.  Meredith  leaves  us  a  little  too  J 
abruptly.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  got  as  much  amusement  for 
himself  as  he  wished  out  of  the  movements  of  his  characters,  and 
then  had  ceased  to  take  interest  in  what  might  become  of  them. 
The  reader  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  rather  less  like  an 
Epicurean  god.  Mr.  Meredith  has  the  art  of  drawing  men  and 
women  so  like  flesh  and  blood  that  we  naturally  have  at  least  a 
human  interest  in  their  fate. 

There  are  in  Rhoda  Fleming  some  admirably  fresh  and 
vigorous  sketches  of  country  life  and  nature.  'The  father  of 
Rhoda  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  sturdy  British  yeoman, 
whose  ideas  are  very  few  and  very  simple,  but  obstinate  and 
deep-rooted  in  proportion.  He  is  overwhelmingly  grateful,  and 
even  respectful,  to  the  man  who  marries  bis  daughter,  though 
he  knows  him  to  be  a  villain;  and  he  insists  on  her  joining 
her  husband,  though  her  joining  him  means  certain  and  enduring 
misery.  All  this  makes  us  dreadfully  angry,  but  it  is  uncommonly 
true  to  rural  nature.  The  scene  at  the  Pilot  Inn,  too,  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  humorous  and  truthful.  So  are  the  minor  characters  of 
Mrs.  Sumfit  and  Master  Gammon,  the  two  old  farm-servants.  The 
latter  is  really  inimitable.  Dahlia  is  lying  ill  up-stairs : — 

Nevertheless,  the  sight  of  Master  Gammon  was  like  a  comforting  medicine 
to  all  who  were  in  the  house.  He  was  Mrs.  Sumtit’s  clock;  he  was  halm 
and  blessedness  in  Blioda’s  eyes ;  Anthony  was  jealous  of  him  ;  the  farmer 
held  to  him  as  to  a  stake  in  the  ground  ;  even  Robert,  who  rallied  and  tor¬ 
mented,  and  was  vexed  by  him,  admitted  that  ho  stood  some  way  between 
an  example  and  a  warning,  and.  was  a  study.  The  grand  primaeval  quality 
of  unchangeableness  as  exhibited  by  this  old  man  affected  them  singularly 
in  their  recovery  from  the  storm  and  the  wreck  of  the  hours  gone  by  ;  so 
much  so  that  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
manifestation  of  power  in  Master  Gammon  to  show  forth  undisturbed  while 
they  were  feeling  their  life  shaken  in  them  to  the  depths.  I  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  idol-worshipping  mind  of  a  savage  ;  but 
it  seems  possible  that  the  immutability  of  aspect  of  his  little  wooden  god  may 
sometimes  touch  him  with  a  similar  astounded  awe  ;  even  when,  and  indeed 
especially  after,  he  has  thrashed  it.  Had  the  old  man  betrayed  his  mortality 
in  a  sign  of  curiosity  to  know  why  the  hubbub  of  trouble  had  arisen,  and 
who  was  to  blame,  and  what  was  the  story,  the  effect  on  them  would  have 
been  diminished.  He  really  seemed  granite  among  the  turbulent  waves. 

“  Give  me  Gammon’s  life  !  ”  was  father  Fleming’s  prayerful  interjection  ; 
seeing  him  come  and  go,  sit  at  his  meals,  and  sleep  and  wake  in  season,  all 
through  those  tragic  hours  of  suspense,  without  a  question  to  anybody.  Once 
or  twice,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  doctor.  Master  Gammon  appeared  to 
meditate. 

Algernon  Blancove  is  a  capital  study  ot  the  minor  rank.  “  This 
youth  is  one  of  great  Nature’s  tom-fools,  an  elegant  young  gen¬ 
tleman  outwardly,  of  the  very  large  class  who  are  simply  the 
engines  of  their  appetites,  and  to  the  philosophic  eye  still  run 
wild  in  woods.”  However,  “  the  most  worthless  creature  is  most 
serviceable  for  examination,  when  the  microscope  is  applied  to 
them  [it  ?],  as  a  simple  study  of  human  mechanism.”  This  sen¬ 
tence  may  be  said  to  be  the  secret  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  workmanship. 

It  is  essentially  microscopic,  and  those  who  have  a  sufficiently 
strong  taste  for  art  to  relish  such  studies  will  find  Rhoda  Fleming 


very  well  worth  reading.  Besides  this,  the  story  itself  is  eminently 
interesting — almost  too  interesting,  in  fact,  to  leave  us  tranquil 
enough  for  the  appreciation  of  the  more  substantial  part. 

HARDY’S  MATERIALS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY.— VOL.  II.* 

F  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  work,  its  singular 
value,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  peculiar 
arrangement  adopted,  we  spoke  at  some  length  in  reviewing  the 
first  volume  two  years  and  a  half  ago.f  The  present  volume  is 
quite  on  a  level  with  its  predecessor,  and  the  addition  of  an  Index 
to  the  two  volumes  makes  the  use  of  both  of  them  a  much  easier 
business  than  it  was  before.  We  hope  that  certain  passages  in 
Mr.  Hardy’s  preface  are  not  to  be  so  strictly  construed  as  to  cut  us 
off  from  all  hope  of  seeing  his  work  still  further  continued.  The 
laborious,  and  as  he  emphatically  calls  it,  the  “  solitary  ”  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  great  undertaking,  we  can  fully  understand.  It  is 
with  an  honest  pride  that  Mr.  Hardy  can  say — 

The  difficulties  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  execution  are  much 
greater  than  any  will  anticipate  by  whom  a  task  of  this  nature  has  never 
been  attempted.  It  is  true  that  we  possess  bibliographical  dictionaries  like 
Tanner’s,  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student.  We  have,  besides,  short  and 
imperfect  lists  of  English  authors,  aiming  at  no  more  than  a  popular  and  not 
always  a  very  accurate  summary  of  the  subject ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
attempt  that  has  been  made,  before  my  time,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
reader  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  materials  of  English  history,  in  which 
those  materials  should  not  only  be  arranged  from  the  earliest  period  in 
chronological  order,  but  the  manuscript  authorities  for  them  in  all  countries 
in  the  world  be  accurately  described,  their  place  and  age  ascertained,  and 
their  authenticity  and  different  degrees  of  credibility  determined.  In  this 
respect  my  experiment  has  been  a  solitary  one  ;  and,  1  may  justly  say,  as 
arduous  and  laborious  as  it  is  solitary.  I  have  had  to  contend  not  only 
against  my  own  mistakes  and  deficiencies,  but  against  the  mistakes  and 
misrepresentations  of  others.  An  error  in  a  figure,  a  hasty  assertion,  an 
imperfect  and  erroneous  description,  have  sent  me  more  than  once  hopelessly 
astray,  shaken  well  ascertained  conclusions,  and  created  scruples  and  hesita¬ 
tions  which  have  occupied  me  hours  and  days  to  clear  up.  1  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  in  any  instance  consciously  shrunk  from  the  toil  required  for  un¬ 
ravelling  such  errors,  or  declined  the  labour  necessary  for  verifying  facts  and 
references  ;  certainly  never  where  I  had  reason  to  think  that  error  existed. 

In  bis  preface  to  his  former  volume  Mr.  Hardy  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  general  character  of  the  materials  for  mediaeval 
history,  and  many  of  his  remarks  were  of  a  high  degree  of  im¬ 
portance,  to  which  we  called  attention  in  our  former  notice.  Ilia 
present  preface  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  writers  of  the  twelfth 
century,  from  which  the  digression  is  easy  to  the  character  of  the 
twelfth  century  itself,  and  to  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and 
earlier  times.  In  this  we  think  that  Mr.  Ilardy  deals  somewhat 
harshly  with  those  earlier  times,  though,  when  he  does  so,  it  is 
always  by  exaggeration  of  characteristics  which  really  exist,  by- 
pressing  too  far  assertions  which  are  only  comparatively  true. 
That  some  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  particular  criticisms  have  somewhat 
amazed  us  is  nothing  wonderful,  as  no  two  critics  ever  yet  did 
exactly  agree.  And  of  course  Mr.  Hardy,  as  a  professed  biblio¬ 
grapher,  sometimes  looks  at  books  from  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view  from  those  who  value  books  mainly  for  what  is  to  be 
learned  from  them.  Mr.  Hardy,  to  our  taste,  slightly  snubs 
Orderic,  and  altogether  unduly  exalts  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury.  But  this  is  the  natural  result  of  a  different  way 
of  looking  at  the  two  writers.  No  one  doubts  that  William 
is  much  the  better  writer  of  the  two.  Merely  to  read 
William  is  decidedly  the  more  pleasant  process.  Lideed,  Orderic 
is  a  writer  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
read  pieces  here  and  here.  William  had  probably  a  greater 
amount  of  reading,  and  a  greater  familiarity  with  what  was  going 
on  about  him  in  the  world  in  general.  His  style  is  what  most 
people  would  call  much  more  elegant,  and  his  materials  are  put 
together  with  much  greater  art.  That  Mr.  Ilardy,  then,  be¬ 
sides  the  natural  affection  of  an  editor,  should  deliberately  set 
William  above  Orderic,  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  But  set  to 
work  and  use  the  two  writers,  not  as  an  editor  or  a  biblio¬ 
grapher,  but  as  an  historian,  and  their  merits  will  soon  seem  to  be 
reversed.  Take  your  Orderic,  and  deal  with  the  whole  work  as 
Baron  Mascres  did  with  a  part  of  it ;  strike  out  all  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  English  or  Norman  history,  and  what  is  left 
will  be  an  intelligible  chronicle,  giving  you  dates  and  entering 
into  the  most  lively  details  about  the  individual  actors.  Do  the 
same  by  William — strike  out  his  digressions,  legends,  and  other 
irrelevant  matter.  You  will  not  have  to  strike  out  nearly 
so  much,  but  what  is  left  will  not  be  of  the  samQ  intel¬ 
ligible  and  practical  character  as  what  is  left  of  Orderic. 
You  will  find  a  much  greater  pretence  at  criticism  and  philosophy, 
but  you  will  not  find  the  same  straightforward  narrative ;  you  will 
hardly  ever  find  things  told  in  their  right  order,  you  will  hardly 
ever  find  a  date,  you  will  find  few  or  none  of  those  simple,  natural 
touches  which  make  one  trust  and  feel  a  regard  for  the  writer. 
Mr.  Ilardy  gives  William  no  more  than  his  due  praise  when  he 
speaks  of  the  extent  of  his  research  and  the  numerous  authorities 
to  which  he  refers.  These  are  certainly  very  remarkable  for  a 
writer  of  his  day.  But  we  are  amazed  when  Mr.  Ilardy  goes  on 
to  say : — 

Little  seems  to  have  escaped  him,  and  his  skill  and  judgment  in  arranging 
his  materials  keep  such  even  pace  with  his  industry,  that  more  information 


*  Descriptive  Catalogue  o,  JLateriah  relating  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  By  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy.  Vol.  II.  from  A.i).  1066  to  a.d.  izoo.  London;  Longmans 
&  Co.  1865. 
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relating  to  manners  and  customs  is  perhaps  to  ho  gathered  from  him  than 
from  all  the  writers  who  preceded  him. 

“  Skill  and  judgment  in  arranging  materials  ”  is  tlie  very  last 
praise  which  we  should  have  given  to  the  most  confused  of  all 
writers.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
William’s  work — his  narrative  of  the  reign  of  /Ethelstan.  It  shows 
all  William’s  merits ;  it  is  done  with  great  care  and  with  thorough 
love  for  the  subject;  it  shows  that  the  author  must  have  searched 
for  information  in  every  possible  quarter — in  some  quarters,  it  is 
clear,  which  are  uo  longer  accessible  to  us.  But  in  arrangement 
it  is  utterly  chaotic;  everything  is  out  of  its  place;  the  story  of 
the  hero’s  birth  comes  after  the  narrative  of  the  chief  events  of  his 
reign;  William  evidently  put  down  first  what  he  found  in  one 
authority,  then  what  he  found  in  another,  without  the  least  at¬ 
tempt  to  fuse  them  into  a  connected  narrative.  Orderic  might,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  have  gone  off  into  a  hundred 
pages  about  the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  strike  out  the  digres¬ 
sion,  and  you  would  get  a  real  narrative  with  dates,  which  William 
never  condescends  to  give  us. 

Again,  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Hardy  makes  quite  enough  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon.  He  says : — 

Besides  the  authorities  assigned  for  the  period  during  which  his  matter  is 
avowedly  derived  from  earlier  writers,  there  are  certain  passages  of  his  work 
which  cannot  he  traced  to  any  known  source  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  some  of  them  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  great  amplification,  if 
not  of  pare  invention. 

We  feel  sure  that  Henry  had  materials  before  him  which  are  now 
lost.  In  many  cases  they  may  have  been  only  ballads  and  legends, 
but  even  ballads  and  legends  have  their  value,  if  they  are  kept  in 
their  proper  places.  And  sometimes  Henry  shows  real  criticism, 
at  least  as  good  as  any  in  William  of  Malmesbury.  For  instance, 
he  gives  a  marked  tribute  of  praise  to  the  unfortunate  King 
Eadwig,  on  whom  the  monastic  party  had  poured  out  all  their 
spite  from  Eadwig’s  days  to  Henry’s.  Compare  Henry’s  account 
of  that  reign  with  that  of  William.  It  cannot  be  mere  ignorance 
on  Henry’s  part  of  the  charges  brought  against  Eadwig;  it  can 
hardly  he  mere  caprice.  It  can  be  nothing  hut  a  deliberate  opinion 
formed  on  some  critical  grounds  or  other.  Henry  had  before  him 
the  Chronicle,  which  on  this  matter  is  simply  colourless.  Had  he 
had  any  ballads  or  tales  from  the  anti-monastic  party,  exalting 
Eadwig,  just  as  the  minstrels,  the  enemies  of  the  monks,  did  all 
they  could  to  run  down  the  great  monastic  hero  Eadgar  ? 

But  where  we  are  most  inclined  to  pick  a  serious  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Hardy  is  where  he  deals  with  the  Chronicle  and  with  those 
ages  before  the  Norman  Conquest  of  which  it  is  the  truest  record. 
We  must  give  the  passage  in  full,  long  as  it  is : — 

The  Anglo-Saxon  never  rose  above  local  attachments ;  his  own  soil,  his 
own  parish,  his  own  saint  were  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  sought  no  further. 
His  writings  were  like  himself.  With  the  exception  of  Beda,  and  perhaps  of 
Alfred,  there  is  no  Anglo-Saxon  author  who  exhibits  any  interest  for  what 
was  or  had  been  going  on  in  Christendom  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  his 
own  experience.  lie  had  no  sense  of  a  common  brotherhood ;  no  value 
for  things  removed  from  himself  and  his  own  immediate  observation  ;  even 
that  intense  attraction  which  Rome,  as  the  visible  representative  of  the 
past,  once  exercised  over  his  imagination,  had  ceased  to  stimulate  him.  The 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  time  of  King  Alfred  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  is  little  else  than  the  history  of  disorganization,  degeneracy,  and 
decay.  On  any  other  theorv  it  would  he  impossible  to  explain  how  a 
people  who  had  spent  more  than  two  centuries  in  mastering  the  unwariike 
Britons  should  in  less  than  two  years  have  been  so  completely  overawed 
a  handful  of  Normans  as  never  to  attempt  to  rise  and  rid  themselves  of 
their  conquerors.  The  noble  and  the  gentle,  swept  into  one  undistinguished 
serfdom  with  their  slaves,  were  content  like  submissive  bondsmen  to  till 
the  land  they  had  occupied  before  as  masters.  Therefore,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  already  sunk  before  the  Conquest  into  the  lowest  stage  of  feebleness, 
should  never  recover  his  independence  after  the  Conquest  will  scarcely 
appear  remarkable.  He  bowed  his  head  without  resistance  to  a  stronger 
and  more  energetic  race.  But  that  a  people  so  given  to  song  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  so  attached  to  their  native  soil,  to  their  hereditary  traditions, 
to  their  old  masters  and  customs,  should  have  left  no  songs  behind  them  to 
indicate  their  feelings  under  the  change,  that  they  should  have  apparently 
produced  not  a  single  poet  to  comfort  the  heart  of  his  contemporaries  on  the 
loss  of  their  national  liberty,  is  indeed  astonishing,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  sunk  more  deeply  than  the  Welsh  they 
had  once  conquered,  and  more  deeply  than  our  national  complacency  is  iu 
general  willing  to  admit.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  it  is  true,  struggles 
on  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  the  last  remnant  of  Anglo-Saxon  dis¬ 
appears  ;  but  it  dies  out  from  sheer  exhaustion,  without  exhibiting  a  spark 
of  that  poetic  fervour  which  sometimes  breaks  out  in  its  earlier  portions. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  line  of  this  is  unjust. 
The  Chronicle  alone  refutes  Mr.  Hardy  in  every  page.  The  con¬ 
stant  and  accurate  notices  of  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  English,  say  of  the 
tenth  century,  were  wholly  indifferent  to  all  that  passed  out  of 
their  own  island.  II  any  man  wants  a  clear  account  of  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  he  cannot  find  it  more  tersely  set 
forth  than  in  the  entries  of  the  Chronicle  for  the  year  887.  The 
great  European  position,  not  only  of  Alfred,  but  of  princes  like 
Oftii  before  him  and  of  ^Ethelstan  after  him,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Hardy’s  description.  Of  course,  after  the  Conquest, 
when  the  King  of  England  was  also  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  France,  England  had  far  more  to  do  with  Continental 
aflairs — a  great  deal  more,  in  short,  than  was  good  for  her.  When 
Mr.  Hardy  talks  of  “  disorganization,  degeneracy,  and  decay,”  he 
seems  to  put  out  of  sight  the  long  struggle  with  the  Danes,  which 
was  enough  to  wear  out  any  nation,  and  which  no  doubt  did 
greatly  weaken  England  and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  the  Norman. 
Yet  during  that  struggle,  to  a  great  extent  by  the  means  of  that 
struggle,  the  unity  of  the  English  Kingdom  was  brought  about. 
People  are  struck  with  the  actual  amount  of  disunion  among 


different  parts  of  England  in  the  age  immediately  before  the 
Conquest,  and  they  fancy  that  England  was  getting  more  disunited 
than  it  had  been  at  some  unknown  earlier  time.  They  are  struck, 
for  instance,  with  the  independent  action  of  the  Northumbrians 
and  their  Earls,  and  they  forget  how  short  a  time  had  passed  since 
Northumberland  had  had  independent  Kings.  Alfred  was  King 
of  the  West-Sax ons,  with  a  supremacy  which  hardly  extended 
beyond  Mercia ;  Edward  the  Confessor  was  King  of  the  English 
and  over-lord  of  all  Britain.  What  authority,  again,  has  Mr. 
Hardy  for  calling  the  Britons  “  unwariike  ”  ?  What  can  he 
mean  by  so  wild  an  assertion  that,  after  the  Conquest,  the 
“  noble  and  gentle  ”  of  England  were  “  swept  into  undistin¬ 
guished  serfdom  ”  ?  Domesday  alone  proclaims  in  every  page 
that  multitudes  of  Englishmen  still  remained  landowners.  It 
is  hardly  worth  disputing  about  a  mere  question  of  date,  hut 
it  is  utterly  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  English  never  attempted 
to  rise  against  their  conquerors  after  the  first  two  years.  The 
Chronicle,  according  to  Mr.  Hardy,  ceases  after  the  Conquest  to 
show  the  poetic  fervour  which  sometimes  breaks  out  in  its  earlier 
portions.  This  is  partly  true,  though  it  is  not  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  Chronicle  that  this  poetic  fervour  breaks  forth. 
The  first  poetical  entry  is  under  yEthelstan,  the  last  is  certainly 
under  William  the  Conqueror.  And  why  ?  Because  in  the  later 
portions  of  the  Chronicle,  instead  of  poetry,  we  get  our 
first  examples  of  elevated  prose.  The  writers  of  the  tenth 
century  could  not  describe  the  .fight  of  Brunanburh  or  pour  forth 
the  praises  of  Eadgar  in  any  form  hut  that  of  verse.  The  writers 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  could  write  those  wonderful 
prose  descriptions  of  the  character  of  the  Conqueror  and  of  the 
miseries  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  which  stand  alone  in  European 
literature.  In  some  diluted  shape  or  other,  every  child  knows 
them.  Mr.  Hardy  sees  nothing  in  them  but  utter  exhaustion ! 

Mr.  Hardy’s  utter  misconception  of  these  times  shows  the  wide 
difference  between  knowing  about  hooks  and  being  able  to  use 
the  substance  of  those  books.  He  has  been  unluckily  tempted 
into  a  field  which  he  would  have  done  more  wisely  to  leave  to 
some  of  his  colleagues ;  hut  this  in  no  way  affects  the  value  of  his 
labours  iu  his  own  proper  line.  The  work  is  a  standard  work,  the 
result  of  a  whole  life  of  well-applied  labour,  which  probably 
hardly  any  other  man  in  England  could  have  produced.  About 
books,  Mr.  Hardy  is  always  up  to  the  last  lights ;  it  is  only 
when  he  ventures  into  the  field  of  history  proper  that  we  have  any 
ground  of  complaint.  To  know  the  place  and  date  of  any  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Chronicle,  who  wrote  it,  who  has  used  it  in  earlier  or 
in  later  times,  to  know  anything,  in  short,  about  the  book  itself, 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  we  should  go  so  soon  as  to  Mr.  Hardy. 
But,  as  we  have  all  along  suspected,  this  perfect  bibliographical 
knowledge  in  no  way  tends  to  strengthen  the  strictly  historical 
faculties ;  it  rather  tends  to  stifle  them. 

There  are  a  few  points  of  detail  which  must  he  pointed  out.  Iu 
his  first  volume,  at  p.  574,  Mr.  Hardy  gives  a  perfectly  correct 
account  of  riEthelweard,  shows  that  he  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  refutes  the  error  of  those  who  placed  him  a 
hundred  years  later.  Yet,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  we  read,  “the  date  of 
his  death  is  not  certain,  hut  it  has  been  placed  under  the  year 
logo.”  I11  showing  the  spuriousness  of  Ingulf,  Mr.  Hardy  makes 
the  following  odd  remark : — 

At  p.  82  he  says  that  the  name  of  Philip  is  very  general  among  the 
French,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  King  Henry,  who  now  reigns  in  France, 
has  lately  named  his  first-born  son  Philip.  Now,  as  Philip  Augustus  was 
not  bom  before  22nd  Aug.  1166,  it  shows  that  this  must  have  been  written 
after  that  year. 

What  has  Philip  Augustus  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  His  father  was 
not  Henry,  hut  Louis.  The  persons  meant  are  of  course  Henry 
the  First  and  his  son  Philip  the  First  in  the  century  before.  The 
way  in  which  this  passage  really  shows  the  spuriousness  of  the 
hook  is  the  assertion  that  Philip  was  a  very  common  name  in 
France,  which  it  certainly  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  in  the  eleventh.  Also,  if  “  modo  regnat  ”  means,  as 
we  suppose  it  must  mean,  “who  now  reigns,”  the  forger  has  got 
wrong  in  his  Parisian  Kings  as  well  as  in  his  Byzantine  Emperors, 
as  Henry  the  First  of  France  was  dead  years  before  the  time  when 
the  hook  pretends  to  have  been  written. 

Mr.  Hardy,  as  a  chief  man  among  his  colleagues,  is  hound  to 
stand  by  them  as  far  as  he  can ;  but  Mr.  Williams  ab  Ithel  is  some¬ 
times  too  much  for  him.  He  confesses  that  Mr.  Williams’ reasoning 
sometimes  “  does  not  appear  to  be  very  logical.”  And  the  following 
note  is  full  of  meaning  to  the  initiated  : — 

Mr.  Williams  ab  Ithel  reprinted  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen’s  text  in  the  “  Monu- 
menta  Historica  Britannica,”  as  far  as  the  year  1066 ;  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  having  the  portion  not  printed  in  the  “  Monumenta,”  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Owen,  as  well  as  numerous  papers  and 
memoranda  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Owen. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  we  discern,  in  one  or  two  places,  an 
inclination  to  snub  Mr.  Thorpe.  The  following  censure  at  least  is 
undeserved : — 

The  portion  from  the  year  450  to  the  year  1117,  with  two  continuations, 
one  to  the  year  1141,  and  the  other  to  the  year  1295,  was  edited  by  Mr.  B. 
Thorpe  for  the  English  Historical  Society/ 1848-9.  In  this  edition  all  the 
matter  prior  to  the  year  450  has  been  omitted  ;  but  the  editor  makes  no 
allusion  to  that  fact  in  his  preface.  From  the  year  450  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  he  has  adopted  Mr.  Petrie’s  text  in  the  “Monumenta.” 

About  the  adoption  of  the  text  we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Thorpe’s 
first  volume  and  the  Monumenta  were  published  in  the  same  year, 
so  that  Mr.  Thorpe  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  borrow  Mr. 
Petrie’s  text.  As  to  the  omission  of  the  matter  before  450,  it 
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could  have  served  no  eartlily  purpose  to  print  it,  and  Mr.  Thorpe 
does  mention  the  omission  in  his  Preface.  Ilis  words  are : — 

The  work  compiled  by  Marianus,  into  which  Florence  inserted  his  chronicle 
of  English  affairs,  is  a  general  chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his 

own  times  [1028-1086] . The  events  relating  to  Britain  and  Ireland 

to  be  found  in  Marianus  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  All  those 
subsequent  to  the  lauding  of  the  Germanic  tribes  under  Hengest  and  Horsa 
[a.d.  449],  the  period  from  which  the  present  edition  dates  its  commencement, 
will  be  found  inserted  in  the  text  of  Florence,  according  to  the  order  of  time. 

One  thing  strikes  us  forcibly  when  we  look  through  the  latter  part 
of  this  volume — the  gigantic  mass  of  matter,  edited  and  unedited, 
relating  to  the  controversy  between  Henry  the  Second  and  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  We  ask  again,  when  will  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
let  us  have  a  rational  edition  of  these  writings  by  some  competent 
scholar  ?  The  old  excuse  was  that  they  were  printed  already,  and 
that  the  rule  of  the  series  was  to  print  only  what  was  already  un¬ 
published.  As  this  rule  has  now  been  several  times — most  wisely 
in  most  cases — broken  through,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
condemning  students  of  the  history  of  the  twelfth  century  to  toil 
on  with  the  blundering  productions  of  Dr.  Giles. 


MADAGASCAR  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.* 

R.  M'LEOD  gives  us  in  the  present  volume,  which  he 
dedicates  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  an  outline  of  the 
incidents  which  have  signalized  the  connexion  of  Madagascar  with 
the  fortunes  of  Europe,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
down  to  the  latest  coup  d'etat  of  1863,  and  the  subsequent 
accession  of  Queen  Rabodo.  We  shall  confine  our  present 
notice  to  the  historical  portion  of  his  labours,  since,  although  he 
deserves  our  thanks  for  gathering  into  a  narrow  compass  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  topographical  information  which  is  probably 
otherwise  only  to  be  found  broadcast  over  the  works  of  a  score  of 
different  authors,  this  is  subject  to  the  drawback  of  being  a 
compilation,  apparently  unchecked  by  the  writer’s  own  expe¬ 
rience.  Mr.  M‘Leod,  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  resided  for 
some  time  at  Mozambique  as  British  Consul,  but  we  do  not 
infer  that  he  ever  visited  Madagascar;  and  although  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality,  and  is  honest 
enough  in  referring  to  the  sources  from  which  he  borrows  his 
materials,  his  book  lacks  the  weight  which  would  have  attached 
to  it  had  its  author  been  in  a  condition  either  to  furnish  original 
information  on  his  own  part,  or  to  verify  the  statements  of  others 
by  the  result  of  his  personal  experience. 

From  the  preliminary  chapters  devoted  to  the  earlier  settle¬ 
ments  of  Madagascar  we  collect  that  the  Portuguese  were  the  first 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  great  island  the  existence  of 
which  Marco  Polo  had  announced  to  Europe  on  hearsay  evidence 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pedro  de  Covilham  had 
visited  it  in  >486,  as  did  Diaz,  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  Suarez  at  a 
later  period ;  but  it  was  not  until  1548  that  a  Portuguese  settle¬ 
ment  was  effected  at  Ause  aux  Galiions,  which  terminated  with 
the  murder  of  Macinorbd  the  Governor,  and  the  majority  of  his 
comrades,  by  the  natives.  The  French  fared  little  better  a  century 
later.  The  first  of  their  two  East  India  Companies — under  the 
direct  patronage  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  Madagascar  as  the  master-key  of  Eastern 
commerce — broke  down  under  financial  mismanagement.  The 
second,  promoted  by  Mazarin,  and  organized  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  ended  in  1672  in  a 
general  massacre  of  those  associated  in  it,  by  the  native  idol- 
keepers,  at  Fort  Dauphin,  the  head-quarters  of  the  French. 

A  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dauphin 
when  the  occupation  of  France  was  renewed  under  Maurice 
Beniowski,  on  whose  remarkable  career  Mr.  M'Leod  dwells  at 
some  length.  The  adventurer  in  questioii  was  a  Polish  exile,  who, 
after  effecting  his  escape  from  Kamschatka  to  Mauritius  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Russian  Governor,  his  gaoler,  contrived  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  French  Government,  through  the  Due 
d’Aguillon,  to  the  establishment  of  a  trading  colony  in  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  energy  with  which  he  commenced  operations  may 
be  inferred  from  his  completion  of  a  canal  fifteen  hundred 
toises  in  length,  in  four  days,  by  the  employment  of  six  thousand 
natives.  The  supplies  on  which  he  and  his  party  depended  were 
cut  oh  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France; 
but  Beniowski  for  three  years  not  only  maintained  his  position 
under  sore  discouragement,  but  so  completely  won  the  respect  of 
the  islanders  that  they  elected  him  their  King,  the  women 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Madame  Beniowski.  After 
establishing  the  constitution  of  the  island  on  a  liberal  basis, 
the  first  act  of  the  new  Sovereign  was  to  improve  his  commercial 
relations  by  a  visit  to  France.  All  he  gained  by  his  journey  was 
a  sword  of  honour  from  the  French  Government,  and  the 
acquaintance  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet  in  Paris.  But  his  proffered  commercial  relations  went 
a-begging.  France,  Austria,  and  England  successively  rejected 
his  offers,  and  the  only  sympathy  he  was  able  to  enlist  was  that 
of  the  Americans,  who  contributed  material  aid  to  Iris  proposed 
operations.  Like  that  of  most  other  adventurers  in  Madagascar, 
the  sequel  to  his  career  was  a  tragical  one.  After  an  absence  of 
eight  years  he  found  his  subjects  unshaken  in  their  loyalty,  but 
within  a  twelvemonth  of  his  return  he  was  attacked  in  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Mauritiana  by  an  expedition  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
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fell  in  the  struggle,  outnumbered  by  odds  of  something  like  twenty 
to  one. 

With  the  death  of  Beniowski,  Madagascar  sank  into  a  mere 
depot  of  supply  to  the  Isle  of  France.  The  settlement  of  the 
French  on  the  Eastern  coast  gradually  dwindled  down  to  Tamatave 
and  Foulepoint,  and  these  were  ultimately  transferred  to  England, 
in  1810,  as  dependencies  of  Mauritius.  The  island  meanwhile 
underwent  the  internal  crisis  which  forms  the  key  to  its  subsequent 
history.  The  Ilovas,  a  race  who  appear  to  combine  the  warlike 
tendencies  of  the  Sikh  with  the  commercial  instinct  of  the  Hindoo, 
had  beaten  their  rivals  the  Sacalaves,  and  the  llova  chief  Diam- 
ponine  was,  in  181  o,  succeeded  by  Radama  I.,  who  eventually 
became  the  acknowledged  Sovereign  of  the  entire  island  and  its 
twenty-two  provinces.  The  line  of  policy  adopted  on  this  occasion 
by  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  as  the  representative  of  England,  appears 
to  have  been  eminently  judicious.  In  opposition  to  tho  French 
system  of  pitting  each  independent  chieftain  against  his  neighbour, 
Sir  Robert  exerted  the  whole  influence  of  his  country  in  favour  of 
the  new  Sovereign.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
admission  of  missionaries  to  Antanarivo,  the  capital,  were  among 
the  first  fruits  of  Radama’s  goodwill  to  England ;  and  these  paved 
the  way  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  native  tongue, 
with  such  minor  reforms  as  the  repression  of  infanticide,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  “  tangia,”  or  ordeal  of  poison  water. 
King  Radama,  of  whose  character  Mr.  M'Leod  gives  us  an 
elaborate  outline  on  the  authority  of  a  native  biographer,  broke 
down  under  the  unbridled  sensuality  which  formed  the  weak 
point  of  a  strong  but  savage  nature.  Ilis  death,  and  the  accession 
of  Ranovolona,  one  of  his  eleven  wives,  at  once  paralysed  the 
reforms  effected  by  English  influence,  .and  led  to  a  series  of 
unsuccessful  efforts  on  the  part  of  France  to  establish  a  protectorate 
of  the  island.  The  concessions  of  Radama  were  revoked,  and 
their  revocation  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  missionaries, 
and  by  fresh  impediments  to  commerce — evils  which  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  futile  attack  of  the  English  and  French  on  the  llova 
forts  at  Tamatave,  where  the  native  garrison  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  storming  party  of  the  allies. 

We  have  some  interesting  details  of  the  persecution  of  the 
native  Christians,  which  assumed  a  chronic  form  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  missionaries  in  1836,  and  attained  its  crisis  in  1849. 
The  sincerity  of  the  converts  fairly  withstood  the  test  of  a  form  of 
martyrdom  peculiarly  calculated  to  shake  their  constancy.  They 
were  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  granite  precipice  150  feet 
high,  called  “  Ariparimarina,”  or  the  place  of  hurling  down  : — 

A  rope  was  then  firmly  tied  round  the  body  of  each,  and,  one  by  one, 
fourteen  of  them  were  lowered  a  little  way  over  the  precipice.  While  in 
this  position,  and  when  it  was  hoped  by  their  persecutors  that  their  courage 
would  tail,  the  executioner,  holding  a  knife  in  his  hand,  stood  waiting  for 
the  command  of  the  officer  to  cut  the  rope.  Then  lor  the  last  time  the 
question  was  addressed  to  them,  “  Will  you  cease  to  pray  ?  ”  But  the  only 
answer  returned  was  the  emphatic  “  No.”  Upon  this  the  signal  was  given, 
the  rope  was  cut,  and  in  another  moment  the  mangled  and  bleeding  body 
lay  upon  the  rocks  below. 

Mr.  M'Leod  is  au  indefatigable  borrower,  and  transcribes  bis 
account  of  Prince  R.akoto’s  insurrection  against  bis  mother,  Queen 
Ranovolona,  from  the  narrative  of  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  who 
accompanied,  the  Jesuit  mission  to  Madagascar,  and  was  au  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  events  which  she  relates.  On  the  renewal  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  Madagascar,  in  1853,  Lord  Clarendon  and 
M.  Walewski  lost  no  time  in  defining,  on  behalf  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  Governments,  the  terms  which  were  to  regulate  their  future 
intercourse  with  the  island.  Both  countries  were  pledged  to  act 
under  a  species  of  self-denying  ordinance,  but  tbeir  entente  cordiale 
was  shortly  afterwards  endangered  by  the  introduction  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Lambert  to  the  Court  of  Madagascar,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Queen’s  factotum,  M.  Laborde.  Lambert’s  intrigues  for  the 
establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  were  foiled  by  the  good 
faith  of  the  French  Government.  His  proposal  with  reference  to 
the  subject  was  at  once  franklj'  referred  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
declined  to  co-operate  in  the  matter ;  and  Lambert  consdled  himself 
for  bis  failure  by  the  large  concessions  be  had  obtained  from  Prince 
Rakoto,  which  included  the  monopoly  of  working  the  mines  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  the  choice  of  any  unoccupied  lands  for  cultivation,  together 
with  the  rights  of  making  roads  and  of  coining  money  with  a  royal 
effigy.  The  hope  of  getting  these  concessions  ratified  on  the  Prince’s 
accession  to  the  throne  induced  Lambert  to  instigate  the  revolt 
against  the  Queen-Mother.  The  native  Christians  appear  to  have 
been  deeply  implicated  in  this  plot,  and  the  Jesuit  mission  were 
at  least  fully  cognisant  of  it.  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer’s  account  of  the 
coup  d’etat  which  followed  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  the 
attempt  proved  an  entire  failure,  since  Ranovolona  was  fully  aware 
both  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  her  own  strength  to  meet  it.  Her 
sole  anxiety  was  lor  her  rebellious  son.  His  life  was  spared ;  not 
so  those  of  the  Christians  who,  less  fortunate  than  their  brethren, 
were  unable  to  effect  their  escape  to  the  mountains  and  forests. 
Lambert  and  Laborde  were  allowed  to  depart,  nominally  free,  but 
in  reality  to  be  detained  in  the  malaria  of  the  jungles  and  swamps, 
where  the  malignant  fever  of  the  country  proved  a  Nemesis  to 
which  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer  herself  fell  a  victim  shortly  after 
reaching  Europe. 

Ranovolona  was  gathered  to  her  fathers  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  and  Rakoto,  as  the  posthumous  child  of  Radama  I., 
succeeded  her  under  the  title  of  Radama  II.  The  debut  of  the 
new  monarch  was  a  promising  one.  Not  only  were  all  restrictions 
on  foreigners  and  commerce  abolished,  but  every  one  was  declared 
free  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  The 
joy  of  the  Christians  was,  as  the  event  showed,  somewhat  pre- 
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mature.  Radama  II.  made  shipwreck  just  as  his  namesake  had 
done  before  him*  and,  meanwhile,  the  idol-keepers  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  a  conjuncture  most  favourable  to  their  in¬ 
fluence.  Their  efforts  to  oust  the  Christians  were  seconded  by 
one  of  those  strange  mental  epidemics  which  recur  from  time  to 
time  in  the  world’s  history : — 

It  appeared  in  the  capital  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  subjects  of 
this  disease  pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  their  actions,  being  unable  to 
refrain  from  leaping,  running,  dancing,  &c.  These  persons  also  saw  visions 
and  heard  voices  from  the  invisible  world.  One  of  these  visions,  seen  by 
many,  was  the  ancestors  of  the  King,  and  the  voices  they  heard  announced 
the  coming  of  these  ancestors  to  tell  the  King  what  he  was  to  do  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  Subsequently  a  voice  was  brought  to  him  as  from  his 
ancestors,  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  did  not  stop  “  the  praying,”  some  great 
calamity  would  soon  befal  him. 

Tim  Christians  were  on  the  eve  of  a  persecution  probably  more 
terrible  than  that  of  1849,  when  Radania  fell  in  bis  palace  by  the 
hand  of  his  nobles.  Ilia  notions  of  Royal  absolutism  produced 
a  crisis  somewhat  resembling  that  of  England  in  1648,  and  his 
advisers,  the  Straffords  of  the  situation,  fell  with  him.  The  reign 
of  the  deceased  monarch  was  at  once  declared  null  and  void,  and, 
with  it,  his  concessions  to  Mr.  Lambert.  Under  the  present 
Queen  Rabodo,  his  wife  and  successor,  Madagascar  has  been 
refitted  with  a  new  Constitution,  embodying  the  principles  of  a 
limited  monarchy  and  trial  by  jury  in  the  following  terms : — “  The 
word  of  the  Sovereign  alone  is  not  to  he  law;  but  the  nobles  and 
heads  of  the  people,  with  the  Sovereign,  are  to  make  the  law.” 
“  No  person  is  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  word  of  the  Sovereign 
alone  ;  and  no  one  is  to  be  sentenced  to  death  till  twelve  men  have 
declared  such  person  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  to  which  the  law 
awards  the  punishment  of  death.”  Slavery  is,  however,  still 
retained  as  a  domestic  institution — a  relapse  which  augurs  ill  for 
the  permanence  of  other  reforms,  and  suggests  the  truth  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh’s  aphorism  “  that  constitutions  are  not  made,  but 
grown.” 

The  rival  claims  of  England  and  France  have,  for  the  present  at 
least,  been  reduced  to  a  matter  of  abstract  speculation  by  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Madagascar,  which  serves  as  a 
political  estoppel  to  the  ambition  of  either  country.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prevent  Mr.  M‘Leod  from  entering  on  the  subject, 
which  he  discusses  in  two  separate  chapters.  The  settlements  of 
France  on  the  Eastern  coast  were,  as  he  asserts,  transferred  to 
England  by  the  surrender  of  Tamatave  and  Eoulepoint.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  since  that  event  the 
French  Government  have  asserted  their  claim  to  other  settle¬ 
ments  there,  alleged  to  have  been  occupied  by  tliem  in  the  year 
1792,  immediately  prior  to  their  rupture  with  England.  Mr. 
M'Leod  tells  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  settlements,  but  then  he  also  tells  us,  at  p.  47,  that  “  after 
the  death  of  Ecniowski,  France  only  held  a  few  ports  on  the 
East  ccast  of  Madagascar,  which  in  1 8 1  o  were  confined  to  Tamatave 
and  Eoulepoint.”  It  is,  therefore, •hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  other  French  ports  whose  existence  is  thus  implied  could  have 
fallen  into  abeyance  in  1792,  within  the  short  period  of  six  years 
of  Beniowski’s  death,  and  that  the  claims  of  France  were  thus 
altogether  unfounded.  It  would,  however,  appear,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  M.  Guillain,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  M'Leod,  that  France 
has  a  more  formidable  lien  on  the  West  coast,  based  on  the  cession 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  those  chiefs  who  had  lost  them  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Hovas.  This,  he  adds,  France  has  had  the  discre¬ 
tion  to  enforce  by  an  armed  neutrality,  rather  than  by  an  active 
co-operation  which  might  frustrate  ulterior  views  on  the  island. 
The  entire  claims  of  England  were  released  to  Radama  I.  as  a 
premium  for  his  consent  to  abandon  the  slave  trade.  These  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  what  had  been  wrested  from  France  in  1810,  but 
also  a  grant  of  the  important  territory  which  comprehends  the 
peninsula  and  hay  of  Diego  Suarez.  IIow  far  the  resumption  of 
these  rights  on  the  breach  of  the  contract  which  formed  the  consi¬ 
deration  for  their  surrender  would  be  consistent  with  political 
morality,  may  perhaps  hereafter  become  an  open  question.  The 
Constitution  of  1863,  as  has  been  stated,  expressly  recognises 
domestic  slavery  as  an  existing  institution.  The  right  of  masters 
to  enfranchise  or  sell  their  slaves  is  a  provision  which,  though  pro¬ 
bably  restricted  in  its  scope  to  the  transactions  of  native  with 
native,  manifestly  leaves  a  dangerous  opening  for  the  renewal  of 
the  slave  traffic  generally,  and  for  the  political  complications  in¬ 
cident  to  such  an  event. 


TIMBS’S  ROMANCE  OF  LONDON.* 

R.  TIMES  is  an  indefatigable  compiler,  and  he  is  also  an 
experienced  and  judicious  one.  Every  one  of  his  many 
readers  will  know  what  to  expect  from  the  title-page  of  his  latest 
work.  lie  has  here  given  us  a  farrago  of  the  most  varied  and 
most  amusing  matter,  the  fruits  of  long  and  well-directed  reading 
among  what  used  to  he  called  the  “Ana”  of  London.  Thu  old 
chroniclers,  the  historians,  the  biographers  of  London  and  of 
London  worthies,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution.  Mr. 
Timbs  has  sought  his  extracts  from  the  news-letters  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  scandal-mongers  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  journals  and  serial  literature  of  our  own 
times.  All  is  fish  to  liis  net,  whether  it  pertains  to  places, 
persons,  or  things,  so  that  directly,  or  indirectly,  it  can  be  con- 
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nected  with  London.  There  is  a  rough  classification  of  these 
ample  and  heterogeneous  materials  under  the  several  heads  of  “His- 
;  toric  Sketches,”  “  Remarkable  Duels,”  “Notorious  Highwaymen,” 
“  Rogueries,  Crimes,  and  Punishments,”  “  Love  and  Marriage,” 
“  Supernatural  Stories,”  “  Sights,  Shows,  and  Public  Amusements,” 
“  Strange  Adventures  and  Catastrophes,”  and  “  Remarkable 
Persons.”  Besides  which  there  is  that  inevitable  “Miscellaneous” 
class  which  is  the  torment  of  all  persons  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
order  is  developed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  review  a  book  of 
this  kind.  We  may  give  some  general  idea  and  some  specimens 
of  its  contents,  and  occasionally  correct  a  mistake,  but  little  more. 
Such  a  work  almost  defies  criticism.  Anyhow,  it  is  fair  to  say 
j  that  Mr.  Timbs  will  certainly  amuse  all  who  consult  his  pages. 

|  We  doubt  whether  a  more  entertaining  compilation  lias  ever  been 
1  made  for  the  delectation  of  Londoners. 

Old  London  Bridge  naturally  forms  the  centre  of  some  of  the 
earliest  legends  of  the  great  city.  Here  is  told  the  almost  certainly 
|  fabulous  story  of  the  covetous  ferryman,  John  Overs,  from  whose 
savings  his  daughter  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  great  church 
of  St.  Mary  Overy,  on  the  Southwark  side  of  the  river.  Here, 
too,  is  given  at  length  the  curious  ballad,  “  London  Bridge  is 
broken  down  ” — a  singular  piece  of  meaningless  doggrel,  which 
Mr.  Timbs  unduly  honours  by  suggesting  that  it  is  “  a  metrical 
illustration  of  the  connection  of  the  River  Lea  and  London 
Bridge.”  lie  might  at  least  have  told  us  what  possible  connec¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  ballad  or  in  bis  own  mind,  there  is  between 
the  two.  lie  calls  this  a  popular  nurse’s  lay.  We  suspect 
that  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  heard  in  our  nurseries;  but  we 
can  ourselves  remember  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  at  a  London 
dinner-party,  to  piece  out  tlie  ballad  from  the  recollections 
of  the  company  present.  Mr.  Timbs  describes  tho  old  bouses 
on  the  bridge,  and  mentions  their  most  celebrated  tenants. 
H  e  tells  a  story  of  one  Baldwin,  a  haberdasher,  who  was  born  in 
the  house  that  was  originally  the  Bridge-chapel,  and  who,  when 
ordered  to  Chiselhurst  for  change  of  air,  after  living  for  seventy- 
0110  years  on  the  bridge,  could  not  sleep  at  night  for  want  of 
the  roaring  and  rushing  sound  of  the  tide  through  the  arches 
below.  After  noticing  some  other  noted  sites  in  London,  including 
Smithfield,  Mr.  Timbs  conies  to  Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  where  the  crown  was  offered  in  1483  to  Richard  III.  All 
readers  of  Shakspeare  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Crosby  Place. 

|  The  poet,  it  has  been  ascertained,  was  an  inhabitant  of  St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  the  parish  in  which  this  fine  old  house  is  situated. 
This  interesting  building  is  not  so  well  known  to  Londoners  as  it 
ought  to  be.  A  place  with  so  many  associations — for  the  famous 
Countess  of  Pembroke  was  once  its  tenant — deserves  to  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  considering  bow  few  historical  buildings  of  that 
early  date  have  come  to  us  uninjured.  Another  noted  city 
mansion,  though  of  considerably  later  date — the  bouse  of  Sir 
Robert  Clayton,  in  Old  Jewry — was  pulled  down  only  two  years 
ago.  In  this  house,  where  the  London  Institution  had  its  begin¬ 
ning,  Porson  died.  It  was  of  late  used  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court 
offices.  An  equally  fine  house,  built  by  Alderman  Leckford  in 
Soho  Square,  still  exists.  This  now  belongs  to  the  House  of 
Charity.  Mr.  Timbs  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  its  fine  chimney- 
pieces  are  still  to  be  found  there.  We  understand  that  they  have 
been  recently  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  Last 
year  witnessed  the  destruction  by  fire  of  another  famous  London 
mansion — Savile  House,  in  Leicester  Square.  We  suppose  that, 
now  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  is  finished,  the  name  of  Hungerford 
will  be  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  London.  Discoursing  of  that 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Timbs  fails  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the 
execution  of  Agnes  Lady  Hungerford  at  Tyburn  in  1523.  We 
see  nothing  particularly  noteworthy,  or  at  least  novel  enough  for 
quotation,  in  the  extracts  about  the  Tower  of  London.  Mr.  Timbs 
might  have  known  better,  by  the  way,  than  to  quote,  without  cor¬ 
recting  it,  a  description  of  the  gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower  as 
being  “a  noble  specimen  of  the  Doric  order  of  Gothic.” 

Passing  over  much  agreeable  gossip  we  come  to  a  description  of 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  iu  1780.  We  may  here  supple¬ 
ment  Mr.  Timbs’s  narrative  with  a  fact  which  wo  remember  to 
have  heard  many  years  ago  from  an  eye-witness.  The  mob,  011  its 
way  to  destroy  Newgate,  visited  the  rectory  of  St.  Anne’s,  Black- 
friars,  on  St.  Andrew’s  Ilill,  and  compelled  Mr.  Romaine,  the 
famous  divine,  to  address  them  from  the  steps  of  his  house. 
Readers  who  are  fond  of  horrors  will  find  plenty  of  them  in  the 
records  of  tortures  and  executions  and  duels  and  murders  which 
abound  in  these  volumes.  There  is  a  special  section  devoted  to 
famous  highwaymen.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  histories  of  Claude 
Duval,  of  Jemmy  Whitney  the  “  handsome  ”  highwayman, 
M-'Lean  the  “  fashionable  ”  one,  and  many  others.  Among  these 
are  John  Rann,  otherwise  “  Sixteen-string  Jack,”  and  no  less  a 
personage  than  Twysden,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  shot  at  Hounslow  Heath  by  a  person  whom  he  was 
robbing.  This  scandalous  affair  took  place  in  1 754.  As  late  as  1 780 
the  New  Road  was  infested  with  highwaymen,  and  horse  patrols 
used  to  protect  the  visitors  to  Sadlers’  Wells  Theatre.  Accounts  are 
(riven  of  the  risk  there  was  in  going  after  nightfall  to  the  Marylebono 
Gardens,  which  were  not  far  from  the  parish  church  of  St.  alary- 
lebone.  Still  more  strange  is  it  to  read  of  amounted  highwayman 
in  Piccadilly,  and  of  the  French  mail  being  robbed  in  Pall  Mall  in 
1786.  Somo  people,  Mr.  Timbs  tells  us,  in  those  days  used  to 
take  the  doubtful  precaution  of  carrying  a  purse  of  bad  money  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  footpads.  That  the  “Press  Yard”  at 
Newgate,  of  which  we  always  hear  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
executions,  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  place 
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■where  persons  declining  to  plead  or  give  evidence  were  pressed 
to  death,  is  not  general!}'  known.  Four  men  were  thus  put  to 
death  at  one  time,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1651.  The  last  pressing  to 
death  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  1770.  The  last  human  heads 
impaled  on  Temple  Bar  were  those  of  Townley  and  Fletcher,  two 
victims  of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  It  is  stated  that  Samuel 
Rogers,  whose  death  happened  in  1856,  was  probably  the  last 
survivor  who  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  these  ghastly  relics. 

The  section  entitled  “Love  and  Marriage  ”  begins  with  a 
description  of  Fleet  Marriages,  and  with  numerous  quotations 
from  the  registers  of  the  various  chapels  where  these  scandalous 
practices  were  pursued.  An  Act  of  Parliament  in  1754  put  an 
end  to  this  abuse,  which  had  lasted  some  eighty  years.  The 
Fleet  registers,  which  weigh  above  a  ton,  were  collected  and 
placed  in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Registry  in  1821,  but  they  are 
said  to  ho  no  longer  received  in  evidence.  “  Beau  Fielding  ”  and 
“  Beau  Wilson,”  whose  adventures  are  here  told  at  length,  are 
probably  unknown  by  name  to  many  readers.  But  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  the  “  Handsome  Englishman,”  as  he  was  called  in  Italy, 
and  the  beautiful  Mary  Clement,  are  immortalized  in  Horace 
Walpole’s  Letters.  Who  can  forget  Horace’s  description  of  the 
terms  on  which  he  lived  with  his  brother  Edward  ?  “  There  is 

nothing  in  the  world,”  he  writes,  “  the  Baron  of  Englefiekl  has 
such  an  aversion  for  as  for  his  brother.”  The  story  of  “  Hand¬ 
some  Tracy  ”  was  also  inimitably  told  by  Walpole. 

Mr.  Timbs  would  have  done  well  to  give  in  every  case  the 
source  from  which  he  derives  his  facts  or  his  quotations.  For 
instance,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  where  he  found  the  legend 
of  Kilburn,  which  he  candidly  admits  to  be  not  authentic.  The 
story  is  not  told  remarkably  well,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Kilburn 
will  be  glad  to  have  some  romantic  and  tragic  association  with 
their  somewhat  tame  suburb.  A  tale  of  passion  and  murder, 
and  of  a  blood-red  stone  “  at  a  place  called  Saint  John’s  Wood, 
near  Kilburn,”  is  eminently  exciting.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  there  was  good  authority  for  so  very  readable  a  legend. 

Among  the  more  strictly  archaeological  contents  of  these 
volumes  is  a  reprint  of  the  curious  ballad  called  “  The  Puisne’s 
Walke  about  London,”  which  is  assigned  by  antiquaries  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  It  describes  a  rustic’s  astonishment  at  the 
sights  of  London.  The  fee  at  that  time,  it  seems,  for  admission 
into  Westminster  Abbey  was  twopence.  This  is  one  verse  of  the 
ballad : — 

To  see  the  Tombes  was  my  desire, 

And  then  to  Westminster  I  went : 

I  gave  one  twoepence  for  his  hyre, 

’Twas  the  best  twoepence  yt  e’er  I  spent. 

Discoursing  of  sedan-chairs,  Mr.  Timbs  might  as  well  have  re¬ 
ferred  his  readers  to  the  actual  specimens  of  these  nearly  extinct 
vehicles  which  are  now  on  view  at  that  most  heterogeneous  of  all 
collections  of  curiosities,  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  A  quo¬ 
tation  from  Massinger’s  Bondman,  written  immediately  after  the 
first  introduction  of  sedans  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1623, 
describes  them  as  being  then  carried  shoulder-high  by  their 
bearers.  But  the  chairmen  had  begun  to  carry  them  underhand, 
with  the  help  of  straps,  so  soon  as  1634.  It  is  strange  that  the 
unseemly  custom  of  bearing  coffins  on  men’s  shoulders  still  sur¬ 
vives.  The  more  convenient  and  more  becoming  way  of  carrying 
a  bier  underhand  is,  however,  more  frequently  adopted  than  it 
used  to  be. 

The  topographical  notices  in  these  volumes  are  few.  One  of  the 
most  detailed  descriptions  is  that  of  the  exact  site  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Gardens.  These  were  a  most  famous  place  of  entertainment, 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Marvlebone  Park 
was  a  celebrated  hunting-ground,  until  1777,  when  they  were 
finally  suppressed.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  the  well-known  London 
topographer,  is  the  authority  for  this  description.  We  learn  from 
him  that  in  1774  the  north  side  of  Oxford  Street  was  but  newly 
fringed  with  houses.  Newman  Street  was  built,  and  its  residents 
had  a  country  view  northward  over  undulating  hillocks  towards 
Hampstead.  The  Middlesex  Hospital  was  a  detached  building, 
and  two  magnificent  rows  of  elms  stretched  on  its  eastern  side 
towards  the  fields.  Queen  Anne  Street  was  but  lately  built;  and 
the  whole  district  northward,  between  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  was  free  from  houses.  The  area  of 
the  actual  Gardens  is  now  occupied  by  Beaumont  Street  and 
Devonshire  Place. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  many  a  pleasant  quarter  of 
an  hour  may  be  spent  over  Mr.  Timbs’s  last  work.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  one  or  two  defects.  We  will  add  that  there 
is  sometimes  too  much  evidence  of  haste  in  compiling  and  in 
writing.  And  a  minute  index  is  much  wanted  in  a  work  of  this 
description.  We  expect  more  volumes  of  the  same  sort  from  this 
veteran  compiler,  and  we  hope  he  will  bear  these  not  unimportant 
points  in  mind. 


jESCHYLUS,  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE.* 

n  HIE  question  has  been  once  or  twice  mooted,  whether  a 
-L  metrical  version  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  poet  is  not  a  feebler 
and  less  real  representation  of  its  original  than  a  fairly-executed 
translation  in  prose.  The  exigencies,  it  is  urged,  of  metre  and 
rhyme  militate  against  faithfulness.  The  versifier  cannot  crowd 
in  all  that  he  would.  The  hapless  wight  who  aspires  to  stand  in 
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the  place  of  zEschylus  or  Euripides  to  his  unlearned  countrymen 
feels  the  force  of  the  predicament  that  he  is  “  spatiis  inclusus 
iniquis,”  and  is  the  victim  of  continual  prickings  of  conscience 
because  he  has  ignored,  in  translation,  some  two  or  three  words 
which  enhanced  the  force  of  the  original.  No  one  of  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  comparing  the  merits  of  verse  translations  is  so  unreason¬ 
able  as  to  expect  that  he  will,  except  on  rare  occasions,  meet  in  an 
English  version  the  full  quota  of  words  and  ideas  which  stand  in 
the  Greek  or  Latin  as  the  matter  for  translation.  If,  ns  Mr.  Paley 
says,  “all  translation  is  a  compromise,”  especially  is  this  dictum 
true  of  those  translations  which  are  fettered  by  rhyme  or  metre. 
On  the  other  hand,  given  a  translation  by  a  capable  hand,  not  into 
verse,  but  into  tolerably  rhythmical  and  sonorous  prose,  and  an 
English  reader  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  author  translated,  because  the  counterpart  of  the 
original  is  scrupulously  presented  to  him  in  every  particular  save 
metre  and  language.  Without  unreservedly  giving  in  to  this 
theory  (for  there  are  varieties  and  degrees  of  prose  as  well  as  of 
verse  translation,  and  this  is  a  topic  on  which  it  is  not  safe  to  deal 
in  universals),  we  are  fain  to  admit  that  the  work  now  before  us  is 
a  weighty  and  practical  argument  on  the  side  of  prose,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  verse  of  any  save  masters  of  the  divine  art.  And 
thus  much  may  be  taken  as  certain,  that  a  really  good  prose 
version  stands  much  nearer  on  a  level  with  the  highest  order  of 
verse  translations  than  does  the  vulgar  “  crib  ”  with  second  and 
third  rate  experiments  at  turning  classical  poets  into  English 
verse.  Hence,  while  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  barrenly-literal 
and  commonplace  translations  of  such  a  poet  as  /Eschylus  should 
get  into  boys’  hands — whereas  there  could  be  no  possible  harm  in 
their  acquiring  a  general  notion  of  the  spirit,  gist,  and  argument 
of  any  particular  play  from  a  free  version  such  as  that  of  Blackie, 
or  even  of  Potter — yet,  perhaps,  it  is  well  if  the  young  student  has 
free  access,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  prose  translations  which  com¬ 
bine  the  spirit  of  the  original  with  the  observance  of  its  idiom 
and  grammatical  constructions,  which  bring  a  large  acquaintance 
with  English  literature  to  bear  upon  the  transfusion  of  Greek  into 
the  vernacular  language,  and  which  give  the  drift  of  an  author 
without  sacrificing  dignity  or  force  of  expression. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Paley  reiterating,  in  his  preface,  senti¬ 
ments  which  some  twenty  years  back  would  have  been  voted 
treason  to  sound  education.  There  was  not  then  one  teacher  in  a 
hundred  who  could  be  persuaded  that  aught  but  unmixed  evil 
could  come  of  a  translation,  however  good,  or  that  there  could  be 
a  use,  as  well  as  an  abuse,  of  such  productions.  But  the  com¬ 
petent  editor  of  JEschylus  in  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  has  rightly 
judged  that  a  translation  such  as  I10  now  puts  forth  is  a  desirable 
and  a  fitting  sequel  to  his  previous  Commentary.  And  we  hope 
to  show  incidentally,  in  reviewing  his  present  pages,  that  he  not 
only  enforces  or  improves  in  them  his  elucidations  of  passages  in 
his  former  work,  but  also  points  young  scholars  the  way  so  to 
translate  the  grand  speeches,  the'splendid  choral  odes — nay,  even 
the  single-line  dialogues  which  need  so  little  to  transform  them, 
in  awkward  hands,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous — that  they 
need  never  risk  a  descent  to  bathos,  or  be  found  guilty  of  deroga¬ 
ting  from  the  dignity  of  the  great  masters,  in  attempts  to  realize 
their  thoughts  in  an  English  dress. 

Such  readers  as  are  well  acquainted  with  Bohn’s  Classical 
Series  must  have  been  struck  with  the  difference  between  some  of 
the  translations  and  others.  They  must  have  found  that  some — 
bare,  meagre,  and  over-literal — descend  to  the  low  level  of  a 
“crib”;  while  others  rise  in  some  measure  to  the  standard  of 
poetic  prose,  and  may  safely  serve  the  unclassical  reader  as  a  fair 
and  not  unworthy  representation  of  the  original.  Mr.  Palev’s 
JEschylus,  had  it  a  place  in  that  series,  would  take  foremost  rank 
among  that  higher  class ;  and  it  is  to  his,  and  some  three  or  four 
similar  translations  in  prose,  that  the  existence  of  a  question  of 
“  Prose  v.  Verse,”  as  a  medium  of  conversion  of  Greek  plays  into 
English,  is  solely  due.  In  a  specimen  or  two,  which  we  shall 
quote,  some  proof  will  be  seen  of  the  adequacy  of  such  prose  as 
Mr.  Paley’s  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  original ;  whereas  it  may 
possibly  be  found  that  verse,  if  not  very  carefully  and  considerately 
employed,  is  apt  to  lead  to  suppression  of  important  features,  or  to 
exaggeration  of  sentiment  running  close  upon  the  grotesque. 
Among  the  choruses  of  the  Agamemnon,  with  which  it  struck  us 
first  to  compare  the  prose  of  Mr.  Paley,  there  are  few  finer 
passages  than  the  description  of  Helen’s  going  from  Lacedamion, 
and  the  effect  of  it  on  Menelaus.  In  Paley’s  text  the  lines  are 
394-4I  5,  Xiirovoa  d’  aaro'unv  doTriaropag  — onaSols  virvov  KtXtvOoig. 
In  his  translation  they  are  rendered  as  follows : — 

And  she  on  her  part,  leaving  to  her  fellow-citizens  the  turmoil  of  shielded 
hosts  and  the  arming  of  marines  with  the  spear,  and  bringing  to  Troy 
destruction  in  place  of  a  dowry,  steps  lightly  through  the  doors,  having  dared 
an  unholy  deed ;  and  many  a  sigh  was  heaved  by  the  seers  of  the  household 
as  they  spoke  thus : — “  O  house,  0  house,  and  O  rulers  !  O  marriage-bed,  and 
the  impress  of  her  who  once  loved  her  lord !”  He  stands  by  in  silence,  dis¬ 
honoured  but  not  reproaching,  perceiving  with  deepest  pain  that  she  has  left 
him.  And  through  a  fond  longing  for  one  far  beyond  seas,  a  vision  of  her  will 
seem  to  rule  the  house  ;  the  grace  of  the  well-formed  statues  becomes  odious 
to  the  husband,  for  through  the  want  of  living  eyes  all  the  marriage  charm  is 
gone.  And  mournful  fancies  present  themselves  in  dreams,  bringing  an  un¬ 
real  delight,  for  unreal  is  the  vision  which ,  when  a  man  secs  in  fancy  pleasing 
things,  passes  through  his  hands,  and  glides  away  forthwith,  on  wings  that 
attend  the  ways  of  sleep. 

There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  language  here ;  no  crabbedness 
such  as  might  arise  from  awkward  handling  of  the  Greek,  or  from 
a  word-for-word  literalness.  We  are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to 
endorse  all  the  readings  of  Mr.  Paley,  but  when  he  has  determined 
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his  text,  we  give  him  the  credit  of  interpreting  that  text  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  author  and  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  much 
to  be  said  for  his  reading  in  402  d\yiar'  actpivav  ISotv,  which 
he  explains  of  the  unutterable  grief  of  Menelaus.  Scholefield, 
supported  by  Linwood,  reads  uniarog  atptptvav  IStir,  “  hardly 
believing  that  he  sees  that  she  is  gone  from  him,”  a  reading  and 
interpretation  which  still  refers  to  Menelaus  and  his  feelings.  The 
old  reading  was  ddiorog  atptptvwv  ioiiv — corrupt,  no  doubt,  and 
difficult  to  correct  and  set  to  rights.  And  there  is  possibly  some¬ 
thing  in  the  argument  that  to  apply  the  words  to  Helen  is  to 
represent  her  as  looking  the  very  opposite  to  the  description  just 
before  given  of  her.  But  there  may  be  a  lapse  of  time  supposed. 
“She  had  dared  unholy  deeds,”  and  “ stepped  lightly  through 
the  doors,”  but  in  the  voyage  (“  pastor  cum  traheret  per  freta 
navibus  ”),  or  in  the  strange  home,  and  amidst  its  troubles  and 
realities,  she  may  be  conceived  of  as  this  passage  describes  her,  if 
we  regard  it  as  referring  to  Helen — the  silent  image  of  a 
too  late  repentance.  So  Conington,  we  are  glad  to  see,  views  it : — 

She  stands  in  silence,  scorned,  yet  uurcbuking, 

Most  sweetly,  sorrowfully  looking, 

Of  brides  that  have  from  wedlock  fled. 

Anstice,  Blackie,  and  most  verse-translators,  however,  are  against 
this  view.  But  there  is  one  other  point  in  the  passage  quoted 
where  we  go  entirely  with  Mr.  Paley,  as  against  those  who  are  at 
issue  with  him.  It  is  about  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
words  bppcirwv  o'  i v  ayr/vtaic,  (c.r.X.  (409),  which  this  version 
soundly  renders,  “for  through  the  want  of  living  eyes.”  There 
is,  indeed,  an  interpretation  which  makes  the  meaning  to  *be, 
“  when  his  eyes  long  for  some  lost  object;”  but  it  is  best,  both 
in  sense  and  poetry,  to  apply  the  words  to  the  “  lack  of  living 
lustre”  in  the  eyes  of  Helen’s  statue,  all  that  is  left  of  her. 
Anstice,  in  his  choral  poetry,  hits  this  in  an  alternative  ren¬ 
dering  :  — 

The  dull  cold  stone  can  ill  supply 
The  living  richness  of  her  eye. 

And  he  happily  quotes  Leontes’  criticism  of  the  supposed  statue  of 
Hermione  in  the  Winter's  Tale :  — 

The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in’t. 

As  we  were  mocked  by  art. 

Professor  Blackie,  indeed,  appears  to  espouse  the  other  view,  but 
we  are  not  sorry  to  have  consulted  his  oracle  in  this  behalf,  be¬ 
cause,  if  we  come  away  without  a  favourable  response,  at  least  we 
have  carried  off  a  stanza  which  may  illustrate  the  dangers  of 
“  sinking  in  poetry,”  which  a  translation  into  self-respecting  prose 
would  have  avoided  :  — 

And  the  statued  forms,  that  look  from  their  seats 
With  a  cold  smile  serenelj’, 

He  loathes  to  look  on  ;  in  his  eye 
Pines  Aphrodite  leanly. 

Indeed,  the  process  of  dilution  which  Greek  poetry  undergoes  in 
the  course  of  translation  into  English  verse  is,  in  most  hands, 
very  wasteful  of  much  that  is  refined,  essential,  characteristic. 
Earlier  in  the  Agamemnon  there  is  a  short  sentence  or  two  of  a 
chorus  (76-82  b  rt  yap  vtapbg — akaivii)  in  which  the  whole  force 
and  proper  sequence  depends  on  nice  exactitude  of  translation. 
Paley  preserves  in  prose  the  points  that  are  essential  to  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  sense : — 

For  as  the  boyish  vigour  that  holds  sway  within  the  breast  is  equal  to 
that  of  an  old  man,  and  Ares  is  not  at  his  post  ;  so  he  that  is  very  old, 
when  the  green  leaf  is  getting  sered,  goes  his  way  on  three  feet,  and  with 
no  more  of  Ares  in  him  than  a  boy,  he  flits  to  and  fro  like  a  vision  of  the 
daylight. 

There  is  here  a  plain  marking  of  the  connexion  of  one  clause  with 
another  in  the  particles,  rt  rt,  as,  so,  fully  brought  out  in  the  prose 
translation.  We  miss  this  clearness  in  Blackie’s  version  (p.  16), 
partly  through  the  mistiness  of  verse,  and  partly,  as  it  seems, 
through  a  license  of  vagueness.  Before  leaving  the  Agamemnon , 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  words  of  some  importance 
fall  through  in  verse  translations  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
famous  passage  which  describes  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  In 
224-6  we  read 

lUav  yipaipaQ  vtrspQt  fitopov 
TrinXoioi  ntpnrt-Tj  rravrl  Ovpip 
Trpovioirij  \aj3tiv  dipStjr, 

which  Paley  renders  “  to  summon  all  their  courage  and  hold  her 
aloft,  as  one  would  a  kid,  over  the  altar,  wrapped  round  in  her 
robes,  in  reclining  posture.”  Here  navrl  6up<p  comes  out  in  the 
words  which  we  have  italicized.  Anstice,  generally  exact  as  well 
as  poetical,  has  only  the  lines 

Like  kid  they  lift  her  from  the  ground. 

Her  form  in  flowing  drapery  wound. 

Her  head  declining, 

which  ignore  the  presence  of  any  such  Greek  as  iravri  9  op  «. 
Blackie  here  has  not  indeed  omitted  all  recognition  of  the  words, 
but  he  takes  them  with  TrpovwTn'i  apparently,  in  his  rather  vague 
language,  “where  prone  and  spent  she  lies.”  Conington  takes  the 
same  view  in  his  translation,  “  Body  and  soul.” 

To  turn  to  some  of  Mr.  Paley’s  versions  of  iambic  passages, 
which  are  always  carefully  and  justly  executed,  we  discover  in 
most  of  them  the  commentator  with  decided  views  of  his  own, 
which  often  cause  his  translation  to  be  at  variance  with  other 
interpretations.  For  the  difficult  passage  in  the  Ghoephoras  (269- 
290  Paley)  where  Orestes,  just  after  discovering  himself  to 
Electra,  states  the  terms  and  threatenings  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
he  has  done  as  much  as  could  be  done  from  his  point  of  view. 
Prolessor  Conington  has  the  merit  of  suggesting  an  easy  clue  to 


the  whole  difficulty,  which  is,  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  general  law, 
not  as  a  special  denunciation.  To  this  end  he  reads  in  27 1  f3\atrrd- 
vtiv  for  rag  Se  vdj v,  the  last  of  which  words  implies  a  specialty ;  he 
takes  <pm’uv  instead  of  sfwvei  for  his  reading  in  v.  275,  with 
opwira  (scil.  Trdrtpa)  as  its  subject,  and  rrpoo)3o\ag  for  its  object, 
so  that  a  continuous  string  of  infinitives  follows  mcpavoKuiv 
tint,  with  the  exception  of  a  parenthesis  (278-281  to  y dp 
oKOTuvbv — Tapaoen).  Some  portions  of  this  view  Mr.  Paley 
adopts,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  would  have  done  better 
to  accept  the  general  law  unreservedly.  Had  he  done  so,  his 
translation  of  this  passage  would  have  had  more  symmetry,  and 
would  have  escaped  an  awkwardness  inseparable  from  any  other 
way  of  looking  at  the  sense.  In  an  earlier  passage  of  this  play 
(187-192  tin'  tlyt  ijiotvi/i’,  A'.r.X.)  he  is  in  more  accord  with  the 
Professor,  who,  indeed,  adopts  Pale.y’s  reading,  to  'oatphvti  for  to 
oa<i>i]vij  in  v.  189,  which  greatly  expedites  the  sense  : — “Ah,  had 
it  but  the  voice  of  a  friend,  like  a  messenger !  then  I  should  not 
thus  be  swayed  to  and  fro  by  conflicting  thoughts ;  but  it  would 
either  have  clearly  warned  me  to  reject  with  loathing  this  lock,” 
&c.  &c.  Two  or  three  lines  below  we  are  indebted  to  the  notes 
of  Mr.  Paley’s  translation  for  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
objectionable  iroSdv  o'  opoiot,  which  did  not  find  its  way  into  his 
commentary.  His  suggestion  is  to  read  71-otiu tv  ddtXrpoi,  which  is 
to  a  certain  extent  justified  by  the  adjectival  use  of  the  word  in 
Soph.  Gild.  Col.  1262. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  present  samples  of  Mr.  Paley’s  skilful 
handling  of  the  line-for-line  dialogues  which  abound  in  the  tragic 
poets.  It  will  be  found  that  everywhere  he  divides  his  attention 
equally  between  the  intelligibility  of  his  English  and  the  due 
rendering  of  the  Greek  particles.  Even  in  the  xoppoi  of  the  Septem 
contra  Thehas  and  the  Persians  (one  difficulty  in  translating 
which  consists,  says  Mr.  Paley,  “  in  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least 
twenty  words  in  Greek  to  express  our  commonplace  ‘  alas  !  ’  ”),  the 
translator  has  been  able  to  present  very  tolerable  sense  and  meaning 
to  his  English  readers. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  present  translation 
is  opportune,  coming  as  it  does  after,  and  out  of,  the  Commentary, 
and  so  enabling  the  author  of  that  Commentary  to  stereotype,  as 
it  were,  the  sense  of  passages  upon  which  his  mind  is  made  up, 
and  to  put  them  clearly  and  distinctly  before  students ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time,  in  regard  to  other  passages,  he  can  avail  himself  of 
a  locus penitentice,  or  at  any  rate  “  amend  his  pleadings”  and  turn 
to  account  those  second  thoughts  which  are  sometimes  the  best. 
The  translation  deserves  the  perusal  of  the  honest  student,  to 
whom  its  care,  exactness,  lucidity,  and  sound  judgment  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  it.  To  such  it  will  seem  a  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  Commentary.  To  the  mere  “  cribster,”  who  approaches 
it  to  save  himself  the  labour  of  grammar  or  dictionary,  it  will,  we 
forewarn  him,  prove  rather  an  awkward  customer. 


FATHER  ARNDT.* 

rilHOUGH  the  University  of  Bonn  only  date3  from  the  present 
-L  century,  it  already  occupies  one  of  the  foremost  places  among 
Continental  seats  of  learning  ;  and  the  tranquil  churchyard  of  the 
pleasant  little  city  numbers  among  its  blooming  tombs  those  of 
more  than  one  illustrious  dead.  There  lie— to  confine  ourselves  to 
names  of  European  reputation — the  fathers  of  German  literary 
and  historical  criticism,  August  von  Schlegel  and  Barthold  Niebuhr. 
And  yet  it  is  questionable  whether,  even  before  the  graves  of  these 
heroes  of  the  national  literature,  a  German  heart  thrills  with  the 
emotion  inspired  in  it  by  the  last  resting-place  of  another  Bonn 
Professor,  whose  title  to  literary  fame  is  derived  from  a  bundle  of 
political  pamphlets  and  half  a  dozen  popular  songs.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  churchyard  alone  that  Father  Arndt  has  a  memorial  at 
Bonn.  In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  a  statue  has  been 
erected  of  him,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  genuine  national  subscription.  There,  facing  the  river  for 
which  he  spilt  so  much  patriotic  ink,  stands  the  bronze  image  of 
the  sturdy  little  man  whose  figure  was  once  so  familiar  to  natives 
and  visitors  in  the  Rhenish  University.  Meanwhile,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  Germany,  on  the  Pomeranian  shore,  a  second  statue 
recalls  the  hardy  native  of  tliose  northern  regions,  whence,  more 
than  threescore  years  ago,  he  first  set  out  on  his  travels  through 
the  enslaved  countries  of  Europe. 

Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,  though  neither  a  great  poet  nor  a  great, 
thinker,  deserves  the  pious  veneration  which  every  true  German 
entertains  towards  his  memory.  Much  of  his  popularity  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  longevity — a  title  to  popular  favour  on  the  validity  of 
which  it  is  in  the  present  day  superfluous  to  enlarge.  Amdt  lived 
a  month  after  his  ninetieth  birthday,  the  26th  of  December,  1859, 
and  we  still  remember  the  national  rejoicing  which  lit  up  the 
hearty  old  man’s  Christmas-tree.  His  name  is  also  dear  to  Ger¬ 
mans  on  account  of  the  fearless  energy  with  which  in  the  season  of, 
the  darkest  despair  he  raised  his  voice  for  his  country’s  freedom 
against  the  stranger ;  of  the  forgetfulness  of  self  with  which  he 
threw  up  place  and  office  in  order  to  seek  an  exile  whence  his 
patriotic  cry  might  still  be  heard ;  and  of  the  actual  services  which 
his  fertile  brain  and  ready  pen  performed  for  the  national  cause. 
But  the  real  secret  of  Father  Arndt’s  popularity  was,  we  cannot 
help  believing,  the  typification  which  his  life  seemed  to  offer  of 
the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the  German  nation  during  a  period 
of  many  and  bitter  experiences. 

*  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt.  Scin  Leben  wnd  seine  Schriften.  Voa  L. 
Langenberg.  Bonn:  1865. 
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It  was  some  years  after  Arndt  had  attained  to  maturity  before  he  ] 
realized  the  situation  of  Germany — more  before  he  fully  made  up 
his  mind  what  it  was  of  which  she  stood  in  need.  When  he  had  j 
once  recognised,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner  by  a  national 
rising,  the  goal  of  all,  even  the  feeblest,  efforts,  he  adhered  to  his 
conviction  even  when  hope  was  hopeless  and  confidence  seemed 
folly.  And  when  at  last  the  victory  was  gained  and  Germany 
free,  he  saw  her  pass  from  slavery  into  a  patriarchal  despotism  ; 
and  though  the  protests  which  he  interposed  were  but  vague  and 
shadowy,  he  was  made  to  suffer  for  them  as  if  they  had  been 
schemes  of  revolt  and  conspiracy.  Arndt  had  to  experience  all  the 
bitterness  of  the  stupid  reign  of  reaction,  and  yet  through  all  pre¬ 
served  a  high  heart  and  an  indomitable  trust  in  the  future.  When 
the  nation  was  seized  by  the  fever  of  1 848,  he  was  neither  too  wise 
nor  too  cautious  to  avoid  the  contagion  ;  he  believed,  and  was  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  rest.  lie  helped  to  blow  the  solemn  bubble  of 
the  Frankfort  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  Euelpides  who  laid 
the  Imperial  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  trembling  monarch  of  the 
“leading”  State.  Very  soon  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  crown 
was  returned  to  the  closet;  and  Arndt  retired  to  his  professorial 
chair  and  study,  to  publish  reminiscences  of  his  life,  and  renewed 
declarations  of  his  hope  in  the  future.  And  when  he  died,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  every  German  felt  that  the  nation  had  lost  the 
most  vigorous  if  not  the  most  powerful,  one  of  the  most  honest  if 
not  of  the  ablest,  of  its  representatives. 

One  of  Arndt’s  most  devoted  admirers,  M.  Langenberg,  has 
thought  the  erection  of  the  monument  at  Bonn  a  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  publishing  a  more  elaborate  biography  than  those  which 
previously  existed  of  the  political  Professor.  M.  Langenberg 
particularly  desires  to  honour  Arndt’s  memory  as  an  author,  and 
the  effort  which  he  has  made  in  consequence  does  credit,  not  only 
to  the  piety,  but  to  the  industry  of  the  biographer.  The  list  of 
Arndt’s  publications  alone  fills  four  pages,  and  of  every  single  one 
of  these  writings  M.  Langenberg  favours  the  reader  with  an 
analysis — in  most  cases  accompanied  by  extracts.  That  his  book 
has  not  swelled  to  an  inordinate  size  is  due  to  the  simple  reason 
that  one  and  all  of  Arndt’s  writings  are  at  the  same  time  so 
simple  and  so  slight  in  character  that  it  is  no  difficult  task  to 
furnish  a  brief  precis  of  any  one  of  them.  Even  the  Spirit  of  the 
Time  ( Geist  der  Zeit),  though  designed  as  a  general  picture 
of  the  family  of  nations,  their  tendencies  and  their  wants, 
is  in  reality  a  series  of  enthusiastic  essays  with  an  obvious 
moral,  not  underlying,  but  apparent  on  the  face  of  all.  Hi3 
Writings  to  and  for  my  Dear  Germans  are  all  short  and  to  the 
point ;  his  well-known  (and  at  the  same  time  his  latest)  book  of 
reminiscences  of  Stein  is  loosely  strung  together  and  pretends  to 
no  depth  of  historic  inquiry.  Subtlety  was  not  a  characteristic  of 
Arndt’s  mind,  and  would  indeed  have  disqualified  him  for  his  calling 
as  a  political  and  social  preacher  to  the  multitude.  But,  though  M. 
Langenberg’s  work  may  have  been  easy  to  himself,  it  is  exceedingly 
wearisome  to  his  readers ;  and  the  analysis  of  Arndt’s  writings, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  characterized  by  their  titles, 
is  so  contrived  as  almost  to  swamp  the  central  figure,  a  clear  personal 
picture  of  which  should  have  been  the  first  object  of  this  as  of  every 
other  biography.  We  must  also  protest  against  the  semi-patriotic, 
semi-sanctimonious  style  in  which  this  book  is  written.  We  are 
aware  that  many  German  writers  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
kind  of  Biblical  twang  when  treating  of  the  literary  as  well  as 
the  military  heroes  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  sick  of  a  style  which  is  unpleasant  even  in  connection  with 
Joshua  and  Gideon,  and  is  utterly  uncalled-for  in  the  biographies 
of  honest  old  sinners  like  Marshal  Bliicher,  and  popular  politicians 
like  Arndt. 

The  main  events  of  Arndt’s  life  may  be  easily  and  rapidly 
enumerated.  He  was  born,  in  the  psalmodic  phrase  of  M.  Langen- 
berg,  “  four  moons  behind  the  Corsican  ”  —  i.  e.  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1 769.  His  birthplace  was  Schoritz,  in  that  part  of  Pome¬ 
rania  which  was  still  a  Swedish  province,  and  his  parents  belonged 
to  the  class  of  small  landed  proprietors  corresponding  in  a  social 
point  of  view  to  farmers  in  this  country.  He  was  brought  up  after 
a  sensible  and  healthy  fashion,  and  to  the  habits  of  temperance  and 
chastity,  as  well  as  a  rational  love  of  exercise,  early  implanted  in 
him,  his  longevity  is  probably  to  be  attributed.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Stralsund  and  the  Universities  of  Greifswald 
and  Jena,  with  a  view  to  the  Church- — in  Germany,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  favourite  profession  to  which  ambitious  parents  of  the  lower 
classes  destine  their  more  promising  sons.  But  young  Arndt  at  the 
last  moment  shrunk  from  the  somewhat  irksome  trammels  of  a 
pastorship,  and,  instead  of  settling  down  into  orthodox  respecta¬ 
bility,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  set  out  to  see  the  world  on 
his  own  account.  Two  years  of  travel,  chiefly  accomplished  on 
foot,  made  him  familiar  with  a  great  part  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  awakened  in  him  first  impressions  which  he  was  subsequently 
destined  to  develop  into  an  immutable  political  creed.  In  the 
year  1800  he  settled  as  privatdocent  at  the  University  of  Greifs¬ 
wald,  and  six  years  afterwards  was  appointed  professor  extra- 
ordinarius.  An  early  marriage  appeared  to  add  its  quieting 
influence  to  the  other  circumstances  of  his  lot,  and  an  adequate 
salary,  partly  paid  in  wood  and  peat,  satisfied  his  moderate  wants. 
For  ten  years,  interrupted  only  by  travels  in  Sweden,  Arndt  re¬ 
mained  as  a  teacher  at  his  native  University.  German  professors 
are  not  usually  idle,  and  the  following  was  the  scheme  of  lectures 
proposed  by  Arndt  for  a  six  months’  term : — 

x.  Ancient  history,  from  the  beginning  of  all  history  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Western  Empire,  every  day  in  the  week. 

2.  History  of  all  Republics  and  their  tendency,  four  hours  per  week. 

3.  History  of  the  existing  political  system  of  Europe  from  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  up  to  our  own  times,  four  hours  per  week. 


4.  History  of  Italy,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  rise  of  modern  art  and 
the  formation  of  the  modern  political  system  from  that  quarter,  four  hours 
per  week. 

5.  lie  is  also  ready  to  road  in  the  Greek  language  any  poet  or  prose- 
writer  who  may  he  preferred. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  Arndt  commenced  his  first  efforts  as  a 
political  writer.  Ilis  History  of  Serfdom  in  Pomerania  and  the 
Island  of  JRiigen  (1803)  made  no  small  sensation  in  Swedish 
official  circles,  where  it  was  decried  as  a  dangerous  attempt  to 
excite  discontent  among  the  peasantry ;  but  he  found  a  magnani¬ 
mous  protector  in  the  King  of  Sweden  himself,  who  declared  that, 
“  if  the  man’s  facts  were  true,  his  conclusions  were  just.”  In  the 
same  year  he  launched  his  first  bolt  against  Bonaparte  in  his 
forgotten  pamphlet  Germany  and  Europe,  which  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  either  to  have  escaped  observation,  or  to  have  been  sufficiently 
general  in  its  terms  to  make  suppression  appear  unnecessary.  The 
first  volume  of  his  Spirit  of  the  Time  was  written  in  a  bolder  vein, 
and  contained  a  direct  personal  attack  upon  Napoleon,  conceived, 
however,  with  something  of  historic  dignity,  and  free  from  petty 
offensiveness.  But  the  mighty  conqueror  had  resolved  to  put 
down  all  his  literary  enemies  both  great  and  small,  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  execution  of  the  bookseller  Palm  of  Nuremberg,  who  had 
published — not  himself  composed — a  pamphlet  on  the  humiliation 
of  Germany  in  1806,  served  as  a  significant  warning  for  the 
Pomeranian  patriot.  For  three  years  he  lived  in  voluntary  exile 
in  Sweden,  and  when,  after  a  clandestine  visit  to  Berlin,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  chair  at  Greifswald,  he  found  his  position  as  pro¬ 
fessor  no  longer  reconcileable  with  his  avowed  championship  of 
the  oppressed  German  nationality.  In  the  summer  of  1811  he 
obtained  his  dismissal  “on  account  of  ill  health,”  and  now  his 
active  political  life  commenced.  The  second  volume  of  his  Spirit 
of  the  Time,  published  in  London  in  1809,  had  boldly  avowed 
the  necessity  of  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  French  in¬ 
vaders,  and  called  upon  Prussia  to  take  the  lead  in  the  effort. 
But  that  country  was  reduced  to  utter  subservience  to  Napoleon ; 
the  King  had  been  forced  to  dismiss  Stein  and  his  other  patriotic 
counsellors,  and  Arndt  had  to  travel  with  false  passports,  as  in  an 
enemy’s  country.  He  determined  to  follow  Stein  to  Russia,  and 
there  act  a  part  in  the  great  conspiracy  of  Europe  against  her 
oppressor.  Stein,  as  well  as  the  Russian  Emperor,  welcomed 
their  humble  literary  ally,  who,  after  a  voyage  of  daily  peril, 
had  reached  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he  without  delay  entered 
upon  his  task,  which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  composition 
of  a  series  of  songs  and  pamphlets  for  circulation  among  the 
Germans  in  Russia.  No  fewer  than  150,000  Germans  were  at  that 
time  serving  under  the  French  flag  in  Russia.  Upon  these  Arndt’s 
written  eloquence  was  to  do  its  work,  and  an  endeavour  was  at  the 
same  time  to  be  made  to  form  a  German  legion  in  the  Russian 
service.  Arndt's  activity  as  a  publicist  during  the  momentous 
year  1 8 1  z  was  extraordinary,  and  helped  in  a  great  measure  to 
prepare  his  countrymen  for  the  struggle  awaiting  them.  After  the 
campaign  had  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  French,  Stein,  accompanied 
by  Arndt,  hurried  to  Ivonigsberg,  whence  the  latter  sent  forth  his 
pamphlet,  l VI  1  at  is  the  Meaning  of  landsturm  and  Landwehr  ?  It 
had  been  written  with  the  view  of  preparing  all  classes  for  the 
decisive  step  which  the  King  of  Prussia  took  only  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  (March  1 7th,  1 8 1 3),  by  calling  the  whole  nation  under¬ 
arms.  The  pamphleteer  had  done  his  work,  and  that  of  the  soldier- 
commenced.  Arndt,  however,  continued  to  accompany  the  rush  of 
the  great  events  which  ensued  by  inspiriting  productions  of  his  un¬ 
wearying  pen,  among  which  should  not  be  forgotten  his  celebrated 
pamphlet — the  title  of  which  has  been  chosen  as  an  inscription 
on  his  monument  at  Bonn — The  Rhine  Germany's  River,  but  not 
Germany's  Frontier-line,  This  timely  publication  was  a  favourite 
of  its  author’s,  and  contains  an  exposition  of  the  true  and  false 
doctrine  of  “natural  frontiers”  which  maybe  read  with  interest 
and  advantage  even  in  these  days. 

After  the  final  establishment  of  peace,  Arndt’s  services  were 
acknowledged  by  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  History  at 
the  University  of  Bonn.  And  now,  had  he  been  worldly-wise,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  hold  his 
tongue.  The  Prussian  Government  had  no  desire  to  receive  the 
political  advice  of  one  whom  it  probably  considered  as  its  nominee ; 
and  when  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Time  was  found 
to  contain  reflections  upon  those  two  pillars  of  Prussian  political 
life,  decorations  and  the  police,  and  moreover  to  ofler  a  defence 
of  the  suspected  gymnastic  societies  ( Turnvcrcine ),  it  became  time 
to  stop  the  mouth  of  this  irrepressible  popular  preacher.  In 
1819  Arndt’s  person  and  papers  were  seized,  and  though  he 
was  immediately  liberated,  his  papers  were  made  the  basis  of 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  “  inquiries  ”  which  have  ever  dis¬ 
graced  the  annals  of  Prussian  law.  In  1820  he  was  suspended 
from  his  professorship,  and  in  1821  a  “criminal  inquiry”  into 
his  political  dealings  commenced.  lie  was  accused  of  participating 
in  secret  societies,  of  misleading  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and  of 
desiring  a  republican  constitution  for  Germany.  He  was  never 
convicted  and  never  acquitted.  For  twenty  years  he  remained 
suspended  from  his  office,  and,  when  he  was  reinstated,  it  was  by 
an  act  of  royal  grace  on  the  part  of  the  new  King,  Frederick 
William  IV.  Arndt  had  never  ceased  to  assert  the  justice  of  his 
cause  both  by  speech  and  writing ;  and  now,  as  he  says,  “  at  an  age 
when  wise  men  quit  the  professorial  chair,  I  was  to  recommence 
my  labours  in  it.”  The  University  of  Bonn  testitied  her 
joy  by  electing  him  rector  for  the  year,  and  lor  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  was  left  unmolested  by  his  own  Government, 
lie  took  part,  so  far  as  his  age  permitted  him,  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  1848,  being  sent  to  Frankfort  as  the  deputy  of  a 
Westphalian  city.  Here  he  characterized  himself  as  possessing 
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il  a  good  old  German  conscience,”  but  its  promptings  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  articulateness.  The  dream 
-was  soon  over,  and  he  returned  to  Bonn  to  finish  his  days  in 
peace.  One  German  Government,  however,  found  time  before  his 
death  to  bestow  a  parting  kick  upon  the  national  favourite.  In 
his  volume  of  reminiscences  of  Baron  Stein,  Arndt  had  indulged 
in  reflections  upon  the  Bavarian  General  Wrede,  of  whom  it  can 
only  be  said  that  he  had,  in  tho  Napoleonic  times,  done  his  best 
to  heighten  the  unpopularity  of  the  most  unpatriotic  of  German 
governments.  A  very  straightforward  description  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  Bavarian  General  and  his  troops,  and  of  tho  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  they  subjected  German  property,  brought  upon 
“  the  writer  Arndt  ”  a  sentence  in  contumaciam  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment,  a  fine  of  fifty  florins,  and  costs.  Professor  Amdt, 
at  that  time  a  Knight  of  the  Bavarian  Order  of  Merit,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  subjected  to  no  further  inconvenience  by  this  sentence 
than  that  of  making  a  speech  to  the  Bonn  students,  who 
serenaded  him  by  torchlight  in  honour  of  his  conviction. 

M.  Langenberg  has  furnished  us  with  a  mass  of  extracts  from 
Arndt’s  poetry,  sacred  and  profane,  which  he  has  divided  into 
periods  with  commendable  industry.  lie  ha3,  however,  given 
himself  useless  trouble ;  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  knows 
by  heart  the  popular  songs  of  Father  Arndt,  while  the  rest  of  his 
poetry,  though  extremely  unobjectionable,  is  not  of  a  sufficiently 
gnomic  character  to  bear  being  served  up  piecemeal. 


LA  MAJORITE  DE  MADEMOISELLE  BRIDOT.* 

OTII  the  stories  in  this  volume,  like  most  French  novels, 
hinge  on  one  central  idea,  clearly  defined  to  the  author's 
mind,  and  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  by  him.  However 
slight  its  consistency,  a  French  work  of  fiction  is  seldom  without 
a  backbone,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  that  article,  as  indispensable 
to  book  as  to  man,  which  forms  the  chief  contrast  between  it 
and  the  staple  English  novel.  Few  out  of  the  multitudinous 
ficti»ns  wffiich  inundate  our  libraries  even  pretend  to  be  held 
together  by  any  one  pervading  idea  or  centre  of  interest.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  jelly,  which 
has  indeed  a  certain  unity  of  its  own,  but  of  a  very  loose  and 
slippery  kind.  Like  General  Sherman,  they  go  in  at  one  place, 
and  n©  one  knows,  not  even  the  author  himself,  where  they  will 
come  out.  A  French  novelist,  on  the  contrary,  writes  under  a 
strong,  though  self-imposed,  restraint.  He  cannot  diverge  from 
the  limits  which  his  idee  mere  prescribes  to  him ;  under  the 
pressure  of  its  influence  he  is  urged  forward,  past  the  gulfs 
of  episode  .and  irrelevant  matter  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  main  story  is  too  often  plunged,  straight  to  his  object. 
The  result,  as  shown  in  his  work,  is  a  compactness  of  shape 
and  a  lucidity  of  arrangement  which  is  wholly  wanting  in 
English  novels  as  a  class.  But  then  he  often  arrives  at  his  end  by 
very  absurd  means — not,  perhaps,  so  absurd  to  French  notions  as 
to  our  own,  but  still  glaring  violations  of  probability  in  any  pre¬ 
sumable  state  of  society.  If  he  wants  to  bring  about  a  certain 
result,  and  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  this — one  easy,  natural, 
and  lifelike,  and  tho  other  audaciously  and  flagrantly  improbable — 
he  is  too  apt  to  choose  tho  latter.  lie  has  no  notion  of  a  sparing 
use  of  the  horrible  and  the  marvellous,  or  of  employing  them  only 
so  far  as  the  passing  exigency  of  his  story  may  require,  and  no 
further.  Thus,  while  his  forte  consists  in  keeping  the  object  of 
his  work  from  first  to  last  full  in  the  reader’s  view,  and  making 
each  stage  of  it  lead  up  to  the  conclusion,  his  choice  of  machinery 
is  often  wantonly  and  gratuitously  absurd.  It  is  as  great  a 
mistake  in  novel-writing  as  in  ethics  to  suppose  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  The  means  must  be  as  carefully  selected, 
as  appropriate,  and  as  amenable  to  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
whole  story  proceeds,  as  the  leading  idea  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  indeed  even  more  so,  since  they  fill  a  greater  space  in  the  work. 
A  novel  which  reaches  its  conclusion  through  a  series  of  extrava¬ 
gant  and  spasmodic  combinations  cannot  atone  for  that  defect  by 
the  precision  of  its  aim  or  the  neatness  of  its  workmanship. 

The  volume  under  review  exhibits  both  the  merit  and  the  de¬ 
merit  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  its  class. 
La  Majorite  de  Mademoiselle  Brulut  is  founded  on  the  romantic 
resolution  of  a  young  heiress  to  make  restitution  of  the  ill-gotten 
wealth  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  miserly  father.  IIow  she  conceives 
the  idea,  and  carries  her  design  into  execution,  is  very  prettily 
told,  and  without  any  of  that  redundance  of  digression  by  which, 
in  an  English  novel,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  too  often 
baulked.  Enough  is  shown  both  of  her  father's  character  and 
her  own  to  supply  the  key  to  their  acts,  and  with  this  the  author 
is  content,  wisely  abstaining  from  loading  his  pages  with  psycho¬ 
logical  matter  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  main  drift  of 
his  story.  It  is  too  common  a  practice  with  novelists  to  commit 
themselves  to  an  exhaustive  analysis,  not  merely  of  their  principal 
personages,  but  of  a  crowd  of  supernumeraries  in  whom  it  is  unfair 
to  expect  the  reader  to  take  much  interest.  So  much,  and  no 
more,  of  their  nature  and  motives  should  be  laid  bare  as  will 
suffice  to  make  the  part  which  each  plays  in  the  drama  intel¬ 
ligible,  unless,  indeed,  the  story  be  one  in  which  the  interest 
wholly  turns  on  photographic  delineation  of  character.  Economy 
in  the  use  of  his  materials  is  a  canon  which  no  writer  of  fiction 
who  has  any  pretensions  to  art  can  afford  to  disregard.  M.  Deslys 
shows  that  he  understands  this,  not  only  by  limiting  the  dramatis 
■persona:  to  the  group  of  persons  necessary  to  the  action  of  his 
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story,  but  by  introducing  that  view  or  side  of  their  character  only 
w-liiek  has  reference  to  it.  M.  Bridot  is  simply  an  old  usurer  with 
a  pretty  daughter,  who  presents  that  combination  of  griping 
avarice  and  doting  paternity  which  is  a  stock  feature  on  the 
French  stage.  Paul  Vauquelin,  as  the  trustee  and  guardian 
of  tho  young  lady,  has  plenty  of  opportunities  for  expressing 
himself  in  the  lofty  strain  befitting  a  leader  of  the  Bar.  But 
he  gets  rather  too  rhetorical  when,  in  remonstrating  with  old 
Bridot  about  his  evil  practices,  he  tells  him  that  “  in  every 
ruined  family,  in  every  decaying  nation,  in  every  parricidal 
emeute,  he  has  had  his  share.”  The  interest  of  the  story  is  pro¬ 
perly  concentrated  on  the  heroine,  whose  gradual  awakening  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  her  inheritance  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  is  described  with  much  truth  and  delicacy  of  touch.  It 
would  have  been  better,  however,  to  make  her  chivalrous  resolu¬ 
tion  to  resign  it  the  result  of  her  own  sense  of  justice,  untinged 
by  any  other  feeling.  As  it  is,  by  making  her  fall  in  love  with  an 
artist-count  of  whose  ruin  her  father  had  been  the  cause,  the 
author  gives  a  handle  for  ill-natured  critics  of  her  conduct  to  affirm 
that  it  was  love,  not  duty,  which  inspired  her  self-sacrifice  ;  or,  at 
least,  that  she  acted  from  mixed  motives.  The  action  of  Therese 
would  have  appeared  still  more  noble  and  disinterested  had  there 
been  no  lover  presumably  to  influence  her  in  adopting  a  course 
dictated  by  her  conscience.  But  Raymond  de  Bussieres,  though 
in  a  high-art  point  of  view  a  mistake,  is  a  convenient  expedient  in 
the  author’s  hand  for  bringing  his  story  to  the  required  consum¬ 
mation  without-  impairing  the  unity  of  his  design,  the  preservation 
of  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  peculiar  merit  of  most 
French  novels. 

The  waste  of  power  involved  in  extravagant  and  exaggerated 
details,  which  we  have  also  noticed  as  their  weak  point,  is  no 
less  observable  here.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  author  go 
out  of  his  way  to  make  the  elder  Count  de  Bussieres  commit 
suicide  in  a  highly  theatrical  manner,  when  a  quiet  removal, 
at  most,  was  all  that  the  story  required?  The  ethics  of 
suicide  propounded  in  French  novels  are  a  curious  study;  but 
in  whatever  category  the  act  of  self-slaughter  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded — whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  course  left 
to  the  virtuous  man  in  certain  contingencies,  a  defiance  hurled 
at  the  “logic  of  facts,”  or  an  act  intrinsically  noble,  honourable 
alike  to  the  person  immediately  concerned  and  to  his  remote 
descendants — it  is  clear  that,  in  a  work  of  fiction  at  least,  it  should 
be  employed,  like  other  great  catastrophes,  sparingly.  Of  the 
moral  aspect  of  this  particular  act  of  suicide  we  shall  best  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  by  briefly  laying  before  them  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  The  Count  de  Bussieres  had  entrusted  his 
fortune  to  M.  Bridot,  to  repair,  by  speculation,  the  losses  which 
his  prodigality  had  caused.  Having  failed  in  his  expectations,  he 
calls  on  M.  Bridot,  and  solicits  a  loan  of  50,000  francs,  informing 
him  that,  if  he  declines  to  advance  the  money,  he  will  then  and 
there  kill  himself.  The  usurer  naturally  hesitates  to  part  with  his 
money,  upon  which  the  Count  pulls  out  a  pistol,  and,  remarking 
that  he  owes  his  wife  and  son  an  expiation  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  their  ruin,  blows  out  his  own  brains.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  whimsical  in  the  obliquity  of  a  moral  sense  which  can 
regard  the  supreme  act  of  cowardice  as  a  heroic  self-immolation. 
The  Count  de  Bussieres,  in  trying  to  fix  the  responsibilitjr 
for  his  death  011  poor  M.  Bridot,  acted  precisely  like  that 
profligate  baker  at  Ramsgate  the  other  day,  who,  after  killing 
a  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  solemnly  laid  their  deaths  at 
the  door  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  other  great  officers  of  State, 
because  they  had  left  his  begging  letters  unnoticed.  Nor  is  this 
unnecessary  suicide  the  only  exaggeration  of  which  M.  Deslys  is 
guilty.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  same  man  should,  in  quick 
succession,  save  a  young  lady  from  drowning,  from  a  furious  bull, 
and  from  abduction,  all  which  feats  are  accomplished  by  Raymond 
with  extraordinary  ease  and  rapidity.  We  may  add  that  the 
share  which  the  ” Marquis  of  Bayador  takes  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Therese,  and  his  relations  with  the  low  ruffians  engaged  in 
it,  are  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  commonly  received  notion  of 
a  grandee  of  Spain. 

The  second  story  in  this  volume  is  much  more  idyllic  in 
character.  It  is  one  of  those  simple  tales  of  rural  life  which 
Crabbe  might  have  selected  for  that  minute  delineation  in 
which  he  excelled.  It  turns  upon  the  professional  rivalry 
between  a  country  surgeon  and  an  itinerant  bone-setter,  whose 
skill  in  setting  fractured  limbs  was  renowned  through  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  Isabeau  family,  from  father  to  son,  for  many  gene¬ 
rations,  had  followed  this  employment,  when  their  representative 
was  brought  into  collision  with  Dr.  Jean  C-auvain,  the  kind-hearted 
but  irascible  officer  of  health  at  Ilonfleur.  For  some  time  the 
jealousy  had  smouldered  on,  the  doctor  every  now  and  then 
appealing  to  the  law,  which  forbade  the  unauthorized  practice 
of  medicine,  to  crush  his  humble  rival.  In  spite  of  these 
efforts,  the  vogue  of  Isabeau  continued,  his  skill  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  endearing  him  more  and  more  to  the  peasantry.  At  last 
an  incident  occurred  which  brought  him  into  serious  trouble. 
Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  an  old  soldier,  who  was  being- 
treated  not  very  skilfully  by  Dr.  Cauvain  for  a  broken  leg, 
ho  agreed  to  set  the  limb,  and,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the 
operation,  this  interference  w-ith  the  practice  of  a  duly  licensed 
medical  man  sealed  his  doom.  He  was  summoned  to  Pont 
l’Eveque,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment.  The  departure 
of  poor  Jacques  from  his  beloved  farm,  and  his  attempts  to  cheer 
his  daughter  by  putting  on  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  his  assurance, 
on  her  insisting  to  go  with  him,  that  the  time  will  pass  merrily 
enough  at  PonU’Eveque,  are  described  with  much  quiet  pathos. 
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In  prison  his  health  fails,  hut  he  firmly  refuses  to  accept  release 
on  condition  of  discontinuing  his  calling.  At  last  it  is  suggested 
that  if  the  medical  faculty,  and  notably  his  enemy,  Dr.  Cauvain, 
would  sign  a  petition  in  his  behalf,  he  might  obtain  his  freedom. 
Jacques  himself  would  have  spurned  the  idea  of  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  ;  so,  without  his  knowledge,  his  daughter  starts  for  Houfleur 
to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  terrible  doctor.  On  the  way 
she  stops  at  a  roadside  chapel  to  murmur  a  prayer  for  success. 
Hither  had  chance  directed  the  steps  of  Pascal  Cauvain,  the 
doctor’s  only  son,  who  promises  her  his  aid.  An  unexpected 
catastrophe  caused  her  services  to  be  required  in  another  capacity. 
The  doctor  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  badly  inj  ured,  and  when 
Thdrese  reaches  the  house,  it  is  to  find  him  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
suffering.  The  daughter  of  Jacques  Isabeau  had  learnt  the  simple 
secrets  of  her  father’s  craft,  and  under  her  skilful  management  the 
injury  is  reduced,  and  thus  the  doctor  owes  his  recovery,  by  a  stroke 
of  poetical  justice,  to  the  daughter  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had 
done  his  best  to  ruin.  The  scene  in  which  Pascal,  in  order  to 
hide  Therese  from  his  view,  induces  his  father  to  have  his  eyes 
bandaged  during  the  operation,  and  the  discovery,  when  the 
bandage  accidentally  falls,  is  graphically  described,  and  is  just  one 
of  those  situations  of  which  a  French  novelist  knows  how  to  make 
the  most. 

M.  Deslys  has  evidently  taken  pains  to  enhance  the  interest  of 
his  dramas — for  dramas  on  a  small  scale  almost  all  these  novelettes 
are — by  preserving  that  local  colouring  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  picturesque  effect  of  a  work  of  fiction.  The  scenery  of  the 
Norman  coast  furnishes  him  with  an  appropriate  background. 
The  humours  of  a  French  watering-place,  and  the  simple  customs 
of  a  fishing  village,  are  cleverly  sketched.  Now  and  then  his 
description  of  the  landscape  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  forest 
of  Toucaues,  for  instance,  as  any  one  who  has  visited  Trouville 
knows,  is  an  extensive  thicket,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  describe  it  in  language  which  would  apply  quite  as  well  to  a 
scene  in  South  America  or  the  interior  of  Cey  lon. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  t(s  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


DIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  London.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  has  become  Vacant  in 
[uence  of  the  Appointment  of  Mr.  Masson  to  the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  English 


TTNIY 

SHI1  . . . . . 

consequence  of  the  Appointment  of  Mr.  Masson  to  the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literuture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Council  ut  the  College  desire  to  receive 
Applications  from  Candidates  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be.  A  future  Announcement  will  be 
.  made  of  the  latest  time  for  receiving  such  Applications.  Information  respecting  the  vacant 
Professorship  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  the  College. 


October  12,  1665. 


C1IAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Seen  tart/  to  the  Council. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TJOYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

COMPANY,  Limited) _ The  Nobility,  Gentry,  Subscribers,  Shareholders,  and  the  Public 

are  respectfully  informed  that  the  SECOND  SEASON  under  the  Management  of  this 
Company  will  commence  on  Saturday  next,  October  21,  with  (for  the  first  time  in  English) 
Meyerbeer’s  Grand  Opera  L’AFRICAINE.  —  Terms  of  Subscription,  Tickets,  and  Pro¬ 
spectuses  of  the  Arrangements  of  the  Season  may  be  luid  at  the  Box  Office,  which  is  open  from 
Ten  till  Five,  and  at  the  Principal  Musicsellers’  and  Librarians’. 

EDWARD  MURRAY,  Acting  Manager. 

GERMAN  REED’S  OPERA  DI  CAMERA.— Two 

New  Operas:  WIDOWS  BEWITCHED,  and  CHING-CHOW-H I.  Artistes:  Miss 
Robertine  Henderson,  Madame  d’Este  linlayson.  Miss  Emily  Pitt,  Mr.  Whiffhi,  Mr.  Ralph 
Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw.  Every  Evening  (except  Saturdaj )  at  Eight.  Wednesday 
and  Suturday  Mornings  at  Three — ROYAL  GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14  Regent 
Street.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  and  5s. 

a.  and  MRS.  HOWARD  PAUL  will  appear  in  their  COMIC 

and  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday 
next,  and  every  Evening  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight,  and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three. 
Twelve  Songs  and  Impersonations,  including  the  marvellous  Living  Photograph  of  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Places  may  be  secured  at  the  Box  Office  daily  from 
Eleven  till  Five. 
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QTODARE.  —  THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN 

HALL _ On  Monday  next,  October  16,  Colonel  STODARE  will,  at  his  Two  Hundredth 

Representation,  present,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  Illusion,  entitled  the  SPH  Y NX,  a  Mystery ; 
the  most  marvellous  discovery'  ever  witnessed  in  the  Magic  Art.  Also,  at  each  Representation, 
Ventriloquism ;  the  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower- trees,  and  the  Real  Indian  Basket  Trick, 
us  only  performed  by  Colonel  Stodare.  Every  Evening  at  Eight.  V\  tdnesduy  and  Saturday 
at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  Old  Bond  Street,  and  Box-oltiee,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission, 
Is.,  2sm  and  Stalls, 3s.  “  Almost  miraculous.” — Vide  Times,  April  18, 18G5. 

I )  UBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  I860. 

Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

The  Exhibition  remains  Open  every  Week  Day,  and  in  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Thursdays,  until  October  31. 

Admission,  One  Shilling. 

RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return  Tickets  to  and  from  Dublin  are  issued  at  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England 
and  Scotland  at  considerably  Reduced  Rates. 

Excursion  Trams  run  frequently  ut  very  Low  Prices. 

For  full  Particulars  see  the  Railway  Companies’  Announcements. 

rSMlE  EXHIBITION  of  PORTRAIT  MINIATURES,  at  tbe 

*■*“  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  will  CLOSE  on  Tuesday,  October  31. 

By  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


TPVENING  LECTURES  at  the  ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES, 

Jermyn  Street — Professor  HUXLEY,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  TEN 
LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS  of  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  on  Wednesday  next, 
October  18,  at  Eight  o’clock,  to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday  at  the  same  hour. 
Tickets  for  the  whole  Course,  5s.,  may'  be  had  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 
QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  IN  IRELAND. 

/YUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Galway.— FACULTY  of  MEDICINE. 

A  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  October  2U. 

The  Examination  for  Medical  Scholarships  of  the  Second  Year  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
October  19,  and  the  Examinations  for  Scholarships  ol  the  First,  Third, and  fourth.  Yeurs  will 
commence  on  Monday,  October  23. 

Further  information,  and  copies  of  the  Prospectus,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar. 

By  Order  of  the  President, 

September  27, 1865.  _ _ WILLIAM  LITTON,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

fERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.  — The  SESSION  will 

commence  on  Wednesday,  November  l,  1865. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes.  Examinations,  Degrees,  &e.,  in  the  !•  acuities  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  together  with  a  List  of  the  General  Council,  will  be  found  in  the  ”  Edinburgh 
University  Calendar,”  1665-00,  published  by  Messrs.  Maclachlan  &  Stewart,  South  Bridge, 
Edinbuigh,  price  2a.  6d.;  per  post,  2s.  lod. 

By  Order  of  the  Senalus, 

September  1865.  ALEXR.  SMITH,  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Ilyde  Park.— Classes  under  Signor  Garcia,  Mrs.  Street,  J.  B.  Chatterton,  Esq., 
J.  Benedict,  Esq.,  H.  Piaeger,  Esq.,  Madame  Louise  ALichau,  Mens.  A.  Ruche,  Dr.  llennann, 
Mrs.  Harrison,  VV.  Cave  Thomas,  Esq.,  J.  liadlbrd,  Esq.,  W.  Ii.  D.  ltowe,  Esq.,  M.a.,  Signor 
Valletta,  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  A.  Chiosso,  Esq. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 

The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM,  November  2. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.— The  VACATION  will  begin  on 

Wednesday,  December  20,  and  the  SCHOOL  will  re-nssemble  for  the  following  Term 
on  Wednesday,  January  24.  For  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Head- 
Muster;  to  the  Rev.  Charles  M’Dowall,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Drew,  M.A. ,  Boarding- 
House  Masters;  or  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

rj1HE  INDIAN  and” HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate. — Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  XV. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

-L  and  THE  LINE — Mr.  WREN.  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  best 
Masters,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Moderate  terms.  References  to  Parents 
of  successful  Pupils.  Three  Vacancies — Wiltshire  liousc,  S.  John's  Road,  Brixton. 

”  A  CIVIL  SERVICE)— CANDIDATES  for  the  Civil 

Service  of  India  are  PREPARED  lor  the  Competitive  Examination  at  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE  HALL,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  by  A.  D.  SPRANGE,  M.  A.,  assisted  by 
Teachers-  of  the  highest  standing.  At  each  of  the  Examinations  for  the  last  Seven  Years, 
Students  from  the  Civil  Service  liull  have  taken  very  high  places.— A  Prospectus,  giving  Terms, 
List  of  Teachers,  Successful  Candidates,  References,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

MY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE.— The  Rev.  E.  A.  CLAYDON 

receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  to  Educate  for  the  Competitive  Examinations  for  the  Army 
and  Civil  Service,  and  has  Two  Vacancies.  He  has  been  successful  in  Eleven  Examinations 
for  Woolwich _ Address,  4  Church  Terrace, Lee,  S.E. 

(  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.  —  Mr.  JAMES  R. 

AY  CHRISTIE,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  late  First  Mathematical  Muster  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  gives  INSTRUCTION  at  his  Residence,  9  Arundel  Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

(  OXFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  JAMES  RUMSEY, 

M.A..  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Llaudough, near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan,  still 
prepares  a  few  PUPILS  lor  tne  University  Examiuatious  and  for  Matriculation — Address, 
Llandough  Rectory,  Cowbridge. _ • 

pIVIL  SERVICE,  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOLARSHIP,  and 

VY  other  EXAMINATIONS— A  GRADUATE  of  OXFORD  in  Double  (Classical  and 
Mathematical)  Honours,  late  Scholar  Exhibitioner  and  Prizeman  of  his  College,  First-Class 
in  .Mathematics  ut  Moderations,  and  First  in  a  Civil  Service  Competitive  Examination,  READS 
with  Candidates  tor  any  of  the  above, either  at  his  Cham  hers  iu  the  Temple,  or  at  his  Residence, 
near  the  Southgate  Station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.—  Address,  Oxon,  care  of  Messrs. 
Cornish, 297  High  Holborn,  W.C. _ 

TMJGBY  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— The  Rev.  G.  F. 

A  ^  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant- 
Muster  of  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  ut  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOVS 
of  Nme  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  fur  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
Competition  for  Open  Scholarships.  The  next  Quarter  commences  October  17.  —  Address, 
Oversladc,  near  Rugby.  _ 

rPHE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours, Oxford  (1852),  assisted  by  a  resident  Graduate  in  high  Mathematical  Honours  of 
Cambridge,  receives  SIX  GEN  iLEALEN,  to  prepare  them  lor  the  Universities  or  Bishops* 
Examinations.  ONE  VACANCY'. — Address.  Pottered  Reetory,  Buntingford,  Herts. _ 

TV/r ORNINC  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square — This  Term  com- 
mcnced  Monday, October  9. _ 

j\T ATHEM ATICS.— A  HIGH  WRANGLER,  who  has  had 

considerable  Experience  in  Tuition,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  One  or  Two  PUPILS 
in  Mathematics. — Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Bain,  Bookseller,  llay market. 

’LRM AN  LANGUAGE.— Une  or  Two  YOUNG  GENTLE- 
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MEN,  wishing  to  spend  some  time  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  themselves 
in  the  German  Language  or  other  Sciences,  will  find  a  comfortable  HOME  in  the  House  of  the 
Revei end  E.  HARMS,  Oese,  near  Bremervorde,  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  Lodgings,  Board,  and 
Lessous,  X84  per  annum.  Best  References  in  England  can  be  given. 
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EDUCATION.  —  GERMANY.  —  The  British  Chaplain  at 

Frankfort  is  desirous  to  recommend  a  First  Class  LADIES’  SCHOOL.  He  can  con¬ 
scientiously  do  so.  References  of  a  high  order,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  can  be 
given _ For  particulars,  address  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Valentine,  Bleich-strasse,  Frankfort. 

A  MILITARY  ENGINEER  of  great  Experience  in  the 

Scientific  Branch  of  the  War  Department,  who  is  an  Authur  on  Fortification  and 
kindred  subjects,  prepares  SIX  CANDIDATES,  with  great  success,  for  the  Line,  the  Stall, 
Sandhurst,  or  Wooiwieh.  References,  the  most  satisfactory,  to  Parents,  Pupils,  and  the  highest 
Military  authorities — Address.  C.  E.,  Boddingtou’o  Library,  Notting  llill,  W. 

PREPARATION  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and 

j  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS. —  A  TUTOR  of  long  and  successful  Experience,  who  has 

passed  upwards  of  150  Pupils,  has  a  lew  VACANCIES  lie  is  permanently  assisted  by  a  First 
Class  Mun  in  Classical  Honours,  Oxtord  ;  by  a  F  iftlx  Wrangler  ;  and  by  the  most  eminent  Pro- 
lessors  iu  Natuiui  Science  and  the  Modern  Languages — For  Terms  and  References  address, 
■Mr.  Allkx,  B.A.,  Milford  House  and  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

AS  COMPANION  or  GOVERNESS.— A  LADY  wishes  to 

Recommend  one,  of  undeniable  Integrity  and  References.  Speaks  and  writes  French 
fluently,  and  would  be  exactly  suited  to  attend  a  Lady ,  or  Due  or  Two  Pupils,  going  Abroad  lor 
Health  or  Pleasure.  Is  cheerful  und  good-tempered,  and  much  experienced  in  Tuition  as  well 
as  attention  to  Health. — Address,  S.  J care  of  Dowager  Lady  Weuluck,  29  Berkeley  Square, 

1  Luuuon,  W. _ 

jj  >  REWERY  PUPIL.— A  BURTON  BREWING  FIRM  has 

a  Vacancy  for  a  PUPIL — Terms,  &c.,  on  application  to  Pupil,  care  of  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Stationer,  Burton -on-Treut. _ 

PARTNERSHIP. — A  GENTLEMAN  of  Business  talent,  with 

a  Capital  of  about  £10,000,  is  wanted  to  take  the  position  of  a  deceased  Partner,  in  an 
established  City  business — Apply,  in  tne  first  instance  (by  letter  only),  to  D.  O.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Terrell  Chamberlain,  30  Buaiiignull  Street,  London,  Solicitors. 

(A BEAT  MALVERN  HYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM, 

lately  eicctcd  by  Dr.  STUMMES  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  now  open  for  tlic 

reception  ot  Patients.  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  Terms  moderate _ 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  L.  Stummks,  M.D.,  Priessnitz  House,  Great  Malvern. 

/^J-REAT  MALVERN. — The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  connected 

with  the  Railway  Station  by  a  covered  way,  and  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Bed¬ 
rooms,  Drawing  Rooms,  &c.,  a  Ladies’  Coflee  Room,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Tlie 
Building  is surruuuded  by  its  own  Ornamental  Grounds,  F  lower  Gardens.  Lawns,  and  Terraces, 
and  commands  unequalled  views  of  the  whole  range  ol  the  Malvern  llills  on  one  side,  with  tlie 
expansive  and  charming  valley  scenery  of  Worcestershire,  hounded  by  the  Biedon  and  Cots- 
wold  llills  on  the  other — Tanll  will  be  forwarded  011  application. 

pj  YDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrooe  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey — Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edin.Univ _ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water, and  Diet.  Tlie  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

'  TENNYSON’S  PORTRAIT.— A  Large  PHOTOGRAPH  of 

HEAD  and  BUST,  by  Elliott  &  Fry.  It  combines  tne  vigour  of  Photograph  with  the 
softness  of  a  Druwing.  Price  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  6d. ;  also  in  Carte  de  Vi&itc  size,  post  free,  Is.  each. 
__ _ A.  MARION.  SUN,  &  CO., 22  and  23  Soho  Square,  W. _ 

QMITH,  BECK,  &  BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER — This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A  Description  sent  free  by  post, or  to  be  had  011  application  ut 
31  Cornhill,E.O. _ _ _ _ 

(COUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL,T855— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 — The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6  Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they 
I  have  opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes, 

|  Stereoscopes,  and  ail  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instrument* 
and  Apparatus.— Catalogues  6ent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON. 

IN  the  innumerable  essays  which  will  be  produced  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston  there  will  be  little  difference 
of  judgment.  No  famous  statesman  has  presented  so  little 
complication  of  character  to  political  or  biographical  commen¬ 
tators.  Genial,  cheerful,  manly,  and  social  in  disposition, 
Lord  Palmerston  made  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature 
stepping-stones  to  fortune.  Like  many  other  successful  men, 
he  knew  on  occasion  how  to  affect  the  character  which  was 
really  his  own.  His  hearty  commonplaces,  his  homely  jokes, 
his  appeals  to  national  feeling  or  prejudice,  were  often  at 
the  same  time  spontaneous  ebullitions  and  skilful  methods 
of  attaining  practical  objects.  Of  one  only  of  many 
elements  of  his  popularity  he  seemed  to  be  deliberately 
unconscious.  When  awkward  admirers  complimented  him 
on  the  exceptional  vigour  of  his  advanced  age,  he  passed 
over  the  topic  without  notice.  He  was  too  thoroughly  alive 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  he  was  probably  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  At  the  age  of  eighty-one  he  enjoyed  the 
rare  felicity  of  retaining  to  the  last  his  powers,  his  pursuits, 
and  his  position  in  the  country.  If  he  had  wasted  his  better 
moments  in  devising  a  suitable  termination  of  his  course,  he 
would  probably  have  wished  that  he  might  die  in  harness. 
Although  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  objections  to  the 
prolongation  of  his  official  career,  it  happened  that  the 
great  majority  of  politicians  deprecated  a  change.  No 
man  is  as  good  for  any  purpose  at  eighty  as  at  sixty, 
but  the  country  in  general  preferred  the  aged  Minister 
to  any  younger  rival,  and  his  extraordinary  vitality 
formed  in  itself  no  inconsiderable  claim  to  popular  favour. 
If  Lord  Palmerston  had  in  his  earlier  days  been  an 
enthusiastic  reformer  or  a  fertile  legislator,  the  inevitable 
barrenness  of  advanced  age  would  have  been  more  seriously 
felt ;  but  a  statesman  who  had  always  thought  it  his 
main  duty  to  transact  current  business  was  readily  allowed 
to  abstain  from  active  innovation  in  a  time  of  peace  and  of 
unusual  prosperity.  The  practical  measures  in  which  he 
had  really  been  earnest  and  resolute  happened  not  to  be 
subjects  of  immediate  interest  or  discussion.  The  only  dis¬ 
sentients  from  the  general  tribute  of  respect  and  regret  will 
be  the  political  zealots  who  justly  regarded  the  Prime  Minister 
as  an  irreclaimable  opponent.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  Lord  Palmerston  was  exempt  from  bigotry, 
and  he  had  concurred  in  all  the  great  political  changes  which 
were  effected  in  his  time  ;  but  he  looked  on  benevolent 
projects  for  regenerating  the  world  with  good-humoured 
aristocratic  incredulity.  He  had  always  opposed  the 
injustice  and  absurdity  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from 
civil  rights,  and  in  the  later  controversy  of  Free-trade  he 
took  the  side  of  reason  and  justice.  In  the  Reform  Bill  he 
probably  acquiesced  only  because  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
choice,  and  because  he  had  previously,  on  full  deliberation, 
coalesced  with  the  Whigs  against  the  supporters  of  indis¬ 
criminate  resistance  to  change. 

Lord  Palmerston  will  be  principally  remembered  as  Foreign 
Minister,  although  he  has  long  held  the  highest  office  under 
the  Crown.  Both  the  praise  and  the  blame  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  his  foreign  policy  have  often  been  indiscriminate 
and  unjust.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  done  much  to 
ensure  the  trial  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  of  that  representa¬ 
tive  system  in  which  alone,  among  political  contrivances,  he 
persistently  believed.  His  share  in  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Belgium  has  been  sometimes  overrated,  because 
from  1830  to  1834  Lord  Grey  retained,  as  Prime  Minister,  the 
chief  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  from  the  accession  of 
Lord  Melbourne  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  independent  activity 
began  to  dispense  with  the  aid,  and  almost  with  the  sanction, 
of  his  colleagues.  For  the  ensuing  seven  years  the  whole 
external  force  of  England  was  virtually  wielded  by  a  single 


man.  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  principal  author  of  the  un¬ 
toward  Affghan  war,  which  was  a  part  of  his  general  system 
of  antagonism  to  Russia  ;  but  he  was  not  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  misconduct  of  English  administrators  at  Cabul, 
or  for  the  scandalous  military  appointments  which  then,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  involved  the  country  in  disgrace  and 
disaster.  Two  or  three  years  later,  Lord  Palmerston’s  daring 
policy  was  more  successful,  and  it  was  again  exclusively  his 
own.  At  the  risk  of  war  with  France,  the  English  Minister 
drove  Ibrahim  Pasha  out  of  Syria,  with  the  assent  rather  than 
the  assistance  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  He  had  judged 
rightly  that,  notwithstanding  M.  Thiers’s  menaces  and  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  King  of  the  French  would  shrink  from  a  profitless 
rupture,  and  from  encountering  the  force  of  a  European 
coalition.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  section  of  the  Cabinet 
had  heartily  concurred  in  an  alarming  enterprise  of  doubtful  ex¬ 
pediency  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  resentment  of  his  high-handed 
dealings  in  the  Egyptian  question  that  Lord  Grey,  five  or  six 
years  later,  deprived  his  party  of  the  credit  of  repealing  the 
Corn-laws  by  refusing  to  sit  in  a  Cabinet  where  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  Foreign  Secretary.  During  a  tenure  of  the  Foreign 
Office  extending  over  nearly  twenty  years,  Lord  Palmerston 
took  every  opportunity  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government,  sometimes  by  active  assistance,  and  more 
often  by  advice  and  remonstrance.  His  support  of  the 
Queens  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  was  ratified  by  success, 
and  the  general  soundness  of  his  judgment  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  institution  of  Parliamentary  bodies  in  almost 
every  Continental  monarchy. 

Within  the  last  few  years  public  opinion  has  inclined  to 
doubt  the  prudence  of  interfering  verbally  in  alien  controversies; 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  duty  or  the  interest  of  future  Eng¬ 
lish  Governments,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Palmerston’s 
remonstrances  were  received  by  despots  with  angry  fear,  and 
by  European  reformers  with  confidence  and  gratitude.  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  his  name  was  identified  ivith  liberty  or  with 
revolution,  and  while  his  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons 
sometimes  accused  him  of  betraying  insurgents  whom  he  had 
encouraged,  no  Polish  exile  or  Italian  patriot  ever  repeated 
the  charge.  The  advice  of  England  is  at  present  lightly 
treated,  because  the  standing  armies  of  the  Continent  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  voluntary  levies  of  the  only  State  which 
dispenses  with  conscription.  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
had  lived  and  held  office  in  the  great  war  against  Napo- 
leon,  and,  in  common  tvith  the  foreign  objects  of  his 
sympathy,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  believe  in  the 
irresistible  power  which  he  had  formerly  seen  exerted  by 
his  country.  It  was  worth  while  to  announce  that  the  English 
Government  had  finally  abandoned  the  doctrines  which  were, 
with  imperfect  justice,  formerly  attributed  to  Castlereagh,  but 
it  was  not  so  easy  twenty  years  ago  as  at  present  to  estimate  the 
practical  efficacy  of  English  opinion.  It  was  as  the  organ  of 
the  new  national  policy  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  revered  by 
foreign  Liberals  and  detested  by  absolute  rulers.  When  M.  Hue 
visited  the  remote  capital  of  the  Grand  Lama,  he  was  asked 
for  inlormation  about  Palmerston,  and  police  agents  used  to 
examine  passports  with  suspicious  curiosity  because  they 
bore  the  formidable  signature.  The  latest  revolution  which 
Lord  Palmerston  favoured  was  also  the  most  beneficent  and 
the  most  successful.  It  is  not  certain  that  Italian  liberty 
would  have  been  achieved  without  the  diplomatic  aid  which 
was  supplied  by  Lord  Palmerston,  with  the  cordial  support 
of  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  recognising  the 
successive  augmentations  of  the  monarchy,  and  especially  in 
dissuading  the  French  Government  from  the  project  of  crushing 
Garibaldi’s  expedition,  Lord  Palmerston  performed  consider¬ 
able  services  to  the  cause  which  he  had  always  supported. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  in  the  course  of 
his  long  career  he  made  serious  mistakes.  In  1852, 
after  proposing  at  one  moment  a  division  of  Schleswig 
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which  would  have  finally  terminated  the  quarrel  between 
Denmark  and  Germany,  Lord  Palmerston  prepared  the 
unwise  treaty  which  has  since  been  torn  up  by  Austrian 
and  Prussian  conquerors.  When  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  blunder  manifested  themselves  in  the  recent  compli¬ 
cations,  he  wavered,  and  failed  to  use  his  opportunities  ; 
and  a  previous  mistake  in  dealing  with  the  Polish  insur¬ 
rection  deprived  his  policy  of  the  support  of  France. 
His  long  and  consistent  defence  of  Turkey  against  the 
ambition  of  Russia  and  France  has,  since  the  Crimean 
war,  been  disapproved  by  an  increasing  party.  Posterity, 
however,  will  allow  that  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  Lord  Palmerston  directed  and  expressed  the 
opinion  of  his  country,  and  that  he  postponed  for  a  gene¬ 
ration  the  catastrophe  which  his  successors  will  perhaps 
scarcely  struggle  to  avert.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ablest 
and  most  powerful  Foreign  Minister  of  his  time  was  not  at 
leisure  to  become  a  zealous  partisan  in  domestic  struggles. 
The  two  objects  which  he  pursued  more  zealously  than  any 
contemporary  statesman  have  been  practically  attained.  The 
abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  and  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  national  defence  were  to  Lord  Palmerston  what  a  Reform 
Bill  is  to  a  believer  in  extension  of  the  suffrage. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  personal  ambition  was  the  more  fully 
gratified  because  his  highest  elevation  was  attained  in  his 
later  years.  He  rose  slowly  after  his  first  appointment  to 
office,  and  it  appears  that  he  had  little  desire  to  take  a  more 
active  paid  in  politics  during  the  long  Administration  of 
Lord  Liverpool.  He  first  took  office  in  1807,  and,  according 
to  a  common  rumour,  Mr.  Perceval  invited  him,  in  1 809,  to 
enter  the  Cabinet.  From  that  year  to  1827  he  was  Secretary 
at  War,  and  he  first  combined  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  with  his 
office  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827.  After  re¬ 
signing  his  place  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Government,  in 
1828,  he  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  Parliamentary 
debates.  When  Lord  Grey  became  Minister,  in  1830,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  acquired  sufficient  importance  to  become 
Foreign  Secretary;  but  he  still  remained  in  the  background 
of  domestic  politics,  while  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John 
Russell  successively  led  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  only  when  Lord  John  Russell  im¬ 
prudently  dismissed  his  powerful  colleague,  in  1851, 
that  Lord  Palmerjton  came  finally  to  the  front.  From 
that  time  he  acknowledged  no  permanent  superior,  al¬ 
though  he  consented  to  hold  a  neutral  office  under  Lord 
Aberdeen,  while  Lord  John  Russell  once  more  assumed  the 
lead  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Crimean  war  he  opposed  the  ill-timed  production  of  a  Reform 
Bill,  which  Avas  afterwards  scouted  by  Parliament;  and  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Aberdeen  he  was  summoned  by  the 
public  voice  to  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs.  In  1857,  having 
been  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  coalition  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Lord  Palmerston  dissolved  Parliament,  and  at  the 
ensuing  election  he  scattered  his  antagonists  to  the 
winds.  A  House  of  Commons  which  was  pledged  only  to 
support  a  particular  Government  for  the  first  and  last  time 
distrusted  Lord  Palmerston’s  equable  judgment.  Plaving 
presumed  on  his  popularity,  he  alienated  his  supporters  in  the 
House,  and  a  combination  of  his  enemies  drove  him  from 
office  in  the  early  spring  of  1858.  On  his  return  to  power, 
in  1859,  he  showed  the  marvellous  elasticity  of  his  mind  by 
proving  that  between  seventy  and  eighty  he  was  still  capable 
of  learning  by  experience.  He  gave  office  to  his  most  in¬ 
veterate  enemies ;  he  afterwards  bore  Avith  all  their  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  obliquities ;  he  made  himself  the  most  acceptable 
leader  of  his  time  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  he 
forfeited  no  portion  of  the  popular  favour  Avhich  Avas  the 
principal  element  of  his  strength. 

If  he  was  not  a  great  Minister,  he  Avas  the  most  fortunate  of 
statesmen  and  not  the  least  prudent.  He  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  his  OAvn  countrymen,  and  it  happened  that  his  system 
of  foreign  policy  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
coincided  Avith  the  creed  Avhich  Avas  universally  adopted. 
His  only  bitter  adversaries  Avere  the  advocates  of  democratic 
change  and  the  tribe  of  intolerant  theorists.  More  impartial 
critics  thought  that  his  popularity  Avas  extravagant,  and 
that  longevity  Avas  in  itself  rather  an  accident  than  a 
virtue.  His  hold,  lioAvever,  on  public  sympathies,  if  it 
was  not  profound,  was  almost  universal.  His  memory  Avill 
be  the  more  pleasantly  recalled  because  he  died  in  the  full 
tide  of  prosperity,  Avithout  any  painful  interval  of  obscure 
decay.  His  neAV  Parliament  and  his  large  majority  Avould 
perhaps  have  embarrassed  him  by  the  apparent  necessity 
of  using  his  irresistible  force,  and  he  may  almost  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  left  the  difficult  task  to  younger  men. 


Happy  in  his  mental  and  physical  condition,  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  he  may  be  considered,  like  the 
Roman  statesman,  felix  etiam  opportunitate  mortis. 


THE  MINISTRY. 

HE  close  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  career  has  produced,  like 
many  other  long-expected  events,  a  certain  feeling  of 
surprise  and  perplexity.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  mag¬ 
nitude  or  to  foresee  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  may 
ensue.  Of  late,  indeed,  Lord  Palmerston’s  importance  had 
been  rather  personal  than  political,  but  his  honorary  pre¬ 
eminence  effectually  restrained  the  ambition  both  of  opponents 
and  of  rivals.  The  activity  of  restless  colleagues  was  neutralized 
by  the  caution  or  indifference  of  the  veteran  chief,  and  eager 
aspirants  more  or  less  Avillingly  acquiesced  in  the  temporai-y 
postponement  of  doubtful  enterprises  and  contests.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  not,  at  least  in  his  last  term  of  office, 
one  of  those  commanding  statesmen  Avho  impose  their  own 
policy  on  their  party  or  on  the  country.  Decisions  on  Avhich 
Pitt  or  Peel  or  Wellington  Avould  scarcely  have  con¬ 
sulted  their  Cabinet  were  sometimes  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  a  numerous  Council ;  and  it  is  believed 
that,  on  the  important  questions  of  Southern  recognition  and 
of  the  Danish  war,  Lord  Palmerston  Avas  outvoted  or  over¬ 
ruled  by  his  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  his  supremacy  rested 
firmly  on  the  basis  of  discretion,  of  tact,  of  loyalty  to  his 
adherents,  and  of  his  great  popularity.  At  home  and  abroad 
his  name  represented  the  Government,  and  Avnile  occasional 
miscarriages  Avere  generally  attributed  to  subordinates,  the 
Prime  Minister  received  the  credit  of  a  long  period  of 
material  prosperity.  If  Lord  Palmerston  had  lived  to 
meet  the  new  Parliament,  he  Avould  have  originated  no 
measures  which  his  survivors  are  not  equally  competent 
to  propose ;  but  although  it  had  become  his  function  rather 
to  reign  than  to  govern,  the  administrative  arch  may 
possibly  collapse  on  the  Avithdrawal  of  the  keystone.  The 
remaining  elements  of  Government  must  enter  into  neiv 
combinations,  and  dormant  jealousies  and  incompatibilities 
may  revive  or  display  themselves  in  the  organization  of  a  neiv 
system.  Political  parties  will  be  compelled,  almost  against 
their  will,  to  recognise  the  termination  of  a  tacit  armistice. 
The  expectation  of  the  aged  Minister’s  death  had  served  as  a 
reason,  or  as  an  excuse,  for  the  prolongation  of  a  not  un- 
Avelcome  repose ;  but  the  concerted  signal  for  a  rencAAral  of  the 
contest  has  at  last  been  given,  and  if  the  struggle  is  still 
suspended,  some  neiv  apology  for  inaction  Avill  be  required. 
The  interval  before  the  opening  of  the  Session  will  be  full  of 
uncertainty,  and  Parliament  will  assemble  in  a  state  of 
unprecedented  ignorance  as  to  its  OAvn  duties  and  destinies. 

The  first  business,  however,  is  the  formation  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  or  rather  the  choice  of  a  Minister,  for  one  problem 
Avhich  might  a  few  months  since  have  seemed  doubtful  has 
been  solved  by  the  general  election.  If  Lord  Palmerston  had 
died  or  retired  from  office  in  the  spring,  it  was  not  impossible 
that  a  conflict  of  pretensions  among  the  Liberal  leaders  might 
have  made  room  for  Lord  Derby  ;  but  an  ascertained  majority 
of  sixty  or  seventy  in  the  House  of  Commons  secures  the 
possession  of  power  to  the  dominant  party,  unless,  indeed,  the 
opportunity  should  be  sacrificed  through  some  difficulty  in 
adjusting  conflicting  pretensions.  The  care  which  was  taken 
in  1859  t0  satisfy  all  personal  claims  has  left  feiv  eligible  can¬ 
didates  outside  the  present  Cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
inheritance  Avill  naturally  fall  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  and 
general  expectation  appears  to  have  assumed  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  Avill  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Lord  Russell  should 
be  consulted,  though  the  actual  choice  of  a  successor  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance,  because  the  principal  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  share  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  With  or  without  the  title  of  First  Minister, 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  almost  always  the 
most  important  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  neither  royal 
favour  nor  party  arrangement  could  deprive  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  the  post  which  has  been  earned  by  extraordinary  ability 
and  transcendent  eloquence.  If  some  portions  of  his  history 
have  suggested  to  his  colleagues  a  natural  uneasiness,  the 
most  summary  reference  to  his  possible  competitors  Avould 
have  proved  the  absurdity  of  hesitation.  No  member  of 
a  Cabinet  could  gravely  propose  that  Sir  George  Grey,  or 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  or  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  should  ex¬ 
pound  the  Ministerial  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Avhile  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  by  in  silent  deference.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  command  his  own  terms  from 
a  Government  which  could  not  face  his  opposition  for  a  week ; 
and  even  if  he  insisted  on  his  own  claim  to  the  rank  of  Premier, 
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he  might  force  his  colleagues  to  choose  between  submission  to 
his  demands  and  the  dissolution  of  the  party.  So  long  as  he 
adjourns  his  personal  pretensions,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  expect 
to  exercise  preponderating  influence  in  the  Cabinet.  Among 
the  possible  candidates  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  he 
would  probably  prefer  Lord  Russell.  The  objections  which 
might  once  have  been  raised  to  such  a  combination  have  been 
weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  on  some  political  questions 
Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  approach  to  a  cordial 
understanding.  A  latent  ground  of  preference  might  consist  in 
Lord  Russell’s  precedence  both  in  official  rank  and  in  age. 
It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  room  for  a  rival  who 
has  already  been  First  Minister,  especially  when  his  tenure  of 
office  must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  be  limited. 

If  the  remaining  members  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Cabinet 
were  at  liberty  to  consult  their  personal  predilections,  they 
would  probably  adjudge  the  vacant  presidency  of  their  body 
to  Lord  Clarendon  or  Lord  Granville.  Both  enjoy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  adroit  and  dispassionate  statesmen,  and  are 
popular  in  society  and  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  both  have 
earned  long  experience  in  some  of  the  highest  offices  under  the 
Crown.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  though  his  general  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  is  undisputed,  has  never  assumed  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  his  party.  If  the  only  qualification  of  a 
leading  statesman  were  habitual  freedom  from  indiscretion, 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Granville  would  be  safer  Minis¬ 
ters  than  Lord  Russell  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  Neither  the 
Durham  letter  nor  the  speech  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage 
would  ever  have  been  perpetrated  by  Lord  Granville,  and 
Lord  Clarendon  has  learned  caution  and  reserve  in  the  school 
of  diplomacy.  In  default  of  a  more  formidable  competitor, 
either  nobleman  would  discharge  with  credit  the  functions  of 
nominal  Prime  Minister ;  but  they  are  little  known  in  the 
country  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Russell  still 
retains  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  party  which  for  twenty 
years  followed  his  guidance.  The  elevation  of  Lord  Russell 
would  make  room  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  ;  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  undoubtedly  remain 
at  the  Exchequer,  the  principal  posts  in  the  Government 
would  be  creditably  filled.  The  want  of  Lord  Palmerston  will 
be  chiefly  felt  when  the  chief  members  of  the  reconstituted 
Cabinet  desire  to  signalize  by  unnecessary  activity  their  acces¬ 
sion  to  supreme  power.  It  will  also  be  found  difficult  to  con¬ 
ciliate  or  restrain  hasty  and  dissatisfied  partisans. 

His  love  and  fear  glued  many  friends  together, 

And  now  we  see  the  tough  commixture  melt. 

Some  of  his  survivors  are  men  of  genius,  and  others  are  men 
of  the  world,  but  no  great  political  leader  on  the  Ministerial 
side  combines  comprehensive  knowledge  of  business  and  public 
energy  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  possible  combinations  of  the  Cabinet  range  within 
narrow  limits,  but  the  ulterior  results  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
death  are  not  easily  foreseen.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
there  is  time  to  devise  a  new  system  of  policy  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  for  a  Cabinet  inspired  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  may  be  tempted  into  perilous  adventures.  A  Reform 
Bill  of  some  kind  will  almost  certainly  be  proposed,  especially 
if  Lord  Russell  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  If 
the  Ministers  prudently  take  counsel  with  their  supporters,  they 
will  be  moderate  in  their  proposals  of  change.  The  principal 
lesson  impressed  od  Liberal  candidates  at  the  general  election 
was  the  discovery  that  the  borough  constituencies  entirely  object 
to  disfranchise  themselves  in  favour  of  the  present  non-electors. 
One  experienced  agent  after  another  urged  upon  his  employer 
the  necessity  of  restraining  his  profuse  offers  of  concession 
and  change ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  single  speaker 
at  any  hustings  in  the  United  Kingdom  recommended  a  61. 
rental  franchise,  except  as  an  instalment  of  universal  or  house¬ 
hold  suffrage.  It  is,  indeed,  just  possible  that  Mr.  Bright’s  hopes 
may  hereafter  be  realized  by  a  strong  popular  agitation ;  but 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  a  sweeping  Reform  Bill  would 
be  the  defeat  of  the  Government,  even  if  the  scheme  itself  had 
not  previously  caused  a  schism  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Cabinet.  Although  Mr.  Gladstone  may  often  have  been 
impatient  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  dislike  of  innovation, 
be  ought  to  have  satisfied  himself  by  observation  that 
the  late  Prime  Minister’s  policy  was  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion.  It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  to  devise 
a  safe  and  judicious  scheme  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  An 
extreme  measure  would  produce  a  violent  struggle,  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  disruption  of  the  Government ;  and  in  its  remote  con¬ 
sequences  it  might  promote  a  coalition  among  moderate  and 
prudent  politicians.  The  distrust  of  the  Conservative  leaders, 
which  added  strength  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government, 
might  hereafter  induce  the  best  of  their  followers  to  meet 
halfway  the  overtures  of  a  Liberal  secession 


A  safer  opening  for  legislative  activity  may  be  found  in 
directions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  already  partially  explored. 
His  control  over  financial  and  social  legislation  was  already 
complete,  but  he  will  henceforth  command  the  undivided  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government  to  any  measure  which  he  may  propose. 
Lord  Palmerston  disapproved  of  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty, 
and  looked  coldly  on  the  French  Treaty,  although  he  allowed 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  regulate  the  policy  of  his 
own  department.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  be  virtually  Prime  Minister,  instead  of  being  forced  to 
restrain  his  impetuous  eloquence,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do 
when  Sir  George  Grey,  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  absence,  de¬ 
livered  the  sentiments  of  the  Government.  In  all  probability, 
domestic  legislation  will  be  unusually  active,  and  a  change 
may  gradually  appear  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  affairs. 
With  Lord  Palmerston’s  death  the  Protectorate  of  England 
over  Turkey  loses  its  most  earnest  and  powerful  supporter. 
Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Clarendon  may  perhaps  cherish 
lor  a  time  the  old  traditions  of  English  policy,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  views  the  Eastern  question  through  a  medium  of 
theological  fancy,  and  in  practice  he  will  concur  with  the 
more  prosaic  calculations  of  Lord  Stanley  and  of  the  younger 
generation  of  statesmen.  All  conjectures,  however,  as  to  the 
immediate  political  future  resolve  themselves  again  and  again 
into  speculations  on  the  course  of  a  single  statesman.  With 
prudence  and  self-control  Mr.  Gladstone  may  determine  the 
political  future  of  England  for  the  next  ten  years ;  and  if  he 
fails  in  the  enterprise  it  will  become  necessary  to  commence  a 
new  calculation. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

THE  controversy  between  England  and  the  United  States 
as  to  our  manner  of  fulfilling  our  duties  as  neutrals 
in  the  recent  war  might  have  been  expected  to  end  very 
quietly  and  happily.  The  Americans  might  not  in  so  many 
words  have  owned  themselves  convinced,  but  they  are  much 
too  sensible  and  too  just  not  to  see  the  unanswerable  force  of 
the  arguments  for  the  recognition  of  the  South  which  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  previous  declaration  of  the  blockade,  and  from 
the  judgment  of  their  own  Supreme  Court — a  Court  which  all 
those  who  desire  the  general  elevation  of  jurisprudence  will 
delight  to  see  still  reasons  with  that  breadth  of  view  and  that 
felicity  of  diction  which  made  it  illustrious  in  former  years. 
There  can  also  be  as  little  doubt  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  defence  we  have  to  set  up  against  the  charge 
of  negligence  in  letting  the  Alabama  go,  they  would  have 
bowed  to  the  overpowering  force  of  the  precedent  set  by 
themselves  in  dealing  with  the  claims  of  Portugal.  But  the 
current  of  national  feeling  has  been  unfortunately  ruffled  by 
two  slight  impediments,  each  small  and  trivial  in  itself,  but 
calculated,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  give  a  needless  prolongation  to 
whatever  of  bitter  feeling  remains  against  us  in  the  States. 
The  blame  in  the  one  case  rests  with  the  Government.  When 
refusing  to  submit  the  conduct  of  his  Government,  in  the 
case  of  the  Alabama ,  to  the  arbitration  suggested,  Lord 
Russell  announced  that  England  Avould  be  willing  to  refer 
to  a  mixed  Commission  all  those  claims  which  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  might  agree  to  refer  to  them.  This,  as  Lord  Russell 
knew,  and  as  every  one  who  gave  the  subject  a  moment’s 
thought  must  know,  was  wholly  illusory.  There  are  no 
claims  of  the  United  States  which  we  should  consent  to  refer 
to  this  Commission.  And  Mr.  Adams  was  fully  justified  in 
resenting  so  insulting  a  proposition,  apparently  equitable,  but 
purely  nugatory.  Mr.  Seward  has  an  opening  which  it  will 
be  quite  fair  and  proper  he  should  use,  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  he  will  neglect  or  decline  to  use  it.  The  only 
imaginable  use  which  the  proposal  of  this  illusory  Commis¬ 
sion  can  serve  is  to  give  the  Americans  a  little  triumph  in 
despatch-writing,  which  may  serve  to  mitigate  whatever 
mortification  they  may  feel  in  owning  that,  so  far  as 
mere  arguments  go,  Lord  Russell  is  right.  The  blame 
in  the  other  case,  of  ill-judgment  or  ill-feeling,  rests 
with  the  Times.  It  made  the  blunder  of  supposing  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  was 
one  of  the  points  which  England  was  willing  to  refer  to  the 
proposed  Commission,  and  then,  when  this  extraordinary 
mistake  had  to  be  rectified,  it  tried  to  conceal  its  own  in¬ 
accuracy  in  a  cloud  of  idle  bluster  and  invective  against 
America.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  If  we,  who  have 
the  strong  case  in  argument,  cannot  reason  calmly  and  fairly, 
how  can  we  expect  that  the  Americans,  who  have  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  case,  should  resist  the  temptation  to  substitute 
violence  for  argument  ?  Setting  aside  whatever  inclination 
generous  minds  in  England  should  have  to  speak  tenderly  of 
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a  great  nation  which,  in  its  present  moment  of  triumph, 
is  showing  admirable  prudence  and  good  humour,  there 
is  a  perpetual  obligation  to  discuss  all  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  law  in  as  calm  and  courteous  a  way  as  possible. 
For  the  arguments  of  international  law  are  addressed,  not  to 
a  tribimal  which  can  allow  for  and  despise  the  intemperate 
vehemence  of  an  advocate,  but  to  the  reason,  the  good  sense, 
and  the  conscience  of  those  who  are  themselves  a  party  to 
the  dispute. 

Some  of  those  who  wish  to  treat  the  Americans  in  this 
controversy  as  we  ourselves  should  wish  to  be  treated,  who 
only  say  we  are  right  because  the  arguments  convince  them, 
and  who  would  own  in  a  moment  that  we  are  wrong  if  they 
were  not  so  convinced,  are  inclined  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
whether  the  English  Government  was  right  in  declining  to 
refer  the  case  of  the  Alabama  to  arbitration.  It  might  seem, 
from  the  way  in  which  Lord  Bussell  words  his  refusal,  as  if 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  was  the  fear  lest  England  should 
lower  her  dignity  by  consenting  to  make  a  foreign  arbitrator 
the  critic  of  her  conduct.  If  this  is  all,  it  may  be 
reasonably  urged  that  if  England  is  right,  as  we  believe 
any  impartial  arbitrator  in  the  world  would  pronounce  her 
to  be,  the  award  would  be  in  her  favour ;  and  if  she  is  really 
in  the  wrong,  there  is  no  indignity  in  gathering  this  from  the 
instructive  decision  of  a  competent  judge.  But,  if  the  point 
is  a  little  more  thoroughly  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
difficulties  of  referring  the  matter  to  arbitration  are  very  great, 
independently  of  all  susceptibility  as  to  our  dignity.  For, 
when  an  arbitration  is  proposed,  we  have  three  preliminary 
questions  to  ask — What  is  the  point  to  be  referred?  who 
is  to  be  the  arbitrator  ?  and  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  his 
award  ?  Let  us  take  the  last  query  first,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  the  award  was  against  England.  In  most  cases  referred 
to  arbitration  there  is  some  pecuniary  measure  of  damages,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  subjects  of  one  State  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  another  State,  and 
so  much  money  is  held  to  compensate  for  their  wrongs. 
Or  eBe  there  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon  dispute, 
so  much  territory  to  be  given  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  claimants.  Or  it  is  possible  that  an  arbitrator  might 
decide  that  some  wrong  complained  of  was  the  fault  of 
some  minor  official,  and  that  the  State  against  which  the 
award  was  given  should  be  called  on  to  dismiss  him.  We 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  difficulty  here,  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  that  this  is  not  impossible.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  our  dispute  with  Brazil,  if  the  award  had  been  in  our 
favour,  money  might  have  been  awarded  to  the  relatives  of 
those  who  were  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  Brazilian  coast ; 
and  perhaps  the  Brazilian  Government  might  have  been 
called  on  to  dismiss  the  official  who  tried  to  restrain  the  frolics 
of  our  intoxicated  little  middy.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Alabama  there  would  be  no  means  of  fixing  a  pecuniary  redress, 
for  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  Alabama  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  damages.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
after  she  got  to  sea  ;  but  we  should  be  answerable  for  letting 
her  go  to  sea.  If  a  money  award  were  made,  and  made  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  harm  she  did,  it  would  only  take  the 
shape  of  a  fine  on  our  negligence ;  and  a  fine  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  direction  to  apologize,  for  the  money  is  nothing  to  a 
nation,  and  it  would  only  be  an  evidence  that  an  apology  was 
due.  Nor  could  the  officials  in  this  case  be  dismissed,  for  it 
was  the  Executive  Government  of  the  country  that  did  the 
wrong,  if  any  wrong  was  done,  and  no  nation  can  be  called  on 
by  foreigners  to  go  without  an  Executive.  Therefore,  all  that 
the  arbitrator  could  really  do  would  be  to  order  England,  if 
wrong,  to  apologize.  And  this,  it  will  be  owned,  makes  the 
choice  of  an  arbitrator  rather  difficult.  It  has  been  some¬ 
times  proposed  that  disputed  questions  of  international  law 
should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  Uni¬ 
versity;  but  the  grotesqueness  of  asking  the  Professors  of 
Gottingen  whether  Lord  Eussell  is  to  be  publicly  sorry  for 
not  having  asked  the  advice  of  the  law-officers  a  little  more 
quickly  is  obvious,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Sovereign 
could  be  a  judge.  It  would  be  far  too  invidious  to  ask 
France  or  Eussia  to  pronounce  in  such  a  case,  and  a  little 
monarch  like  the  King  of  Holland  could  hardly  have  enough 
experience  to  guide  him. 

There  remains  the  question,  What  is  the  point  that 
would  be  referred  to  arbitration  ?  The  first  answer 
wTould  be,  that  the  question  is  whether  England  in 
this  instance  fulfilled  her  duty  as  a  neutral.  But  what 
was  her  duty,  and  to  whom  did  she  owe  it  ?  No 
one  would  venture  to  say  that  her  duty  was  to  prevent 
Confederate  cruisers  getting  out  of  English  ports,  for  that 
•would  involve  us  in  a  burden  of  responsibility  that  would  be 


insupportable,  and  we  should  have  to  answer  not  only  for  the 
Alabama ,  but  for  the  Shenandoah.  Our  duty,  at  the  most, 
is  not  to  prevent  the  issue  of  belligerent  cruisers,  but  to 
use  reasonable  diligence  and  reasonable  means  to  prevent 
their  issuing.  The  Americans  are,  we  think,  right  in  re¬ 
quiring  something  more  than  good  intentions.  We  ought 
to  possess  such  a  machinery  for  the  prevention  as,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  is  fairly  efficacious.  There  can  be 
no  exact  definition  of  this  machinery,  for  it  may  vary  in¬ 
definitely  ;  but  certainly  it  would  not  do  to  say  that  we 
could  not  stop  such  vessels  as  the  Alabama  because  we 
had  no  duly  qualified  Government  agents  at  Liverpool.  But, 
then,  does  reasonable  diligence  mean  that  we  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  in  cases  brought  under  our  notice,  or  which,  if 
we  had  taken  the  trouble  to  find  them  out,  might  have  come 
under  our  notice  ?  During  the  recent  war,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  spent  money  lavishly,  procured  the  necessary 
information  and  called  on  us  to  act.  But  it  would  require  much 
consideration  before  we  could  admit  that  a  belligerent  can 
make  a  neutral  Government  responsible  for  the  escape  of  a 
ship  which  that  Government  has  never  heard  of.  Then  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  ship  that  ought  to  excite  suspicion  ? 
Evidently  it  must  be  a  ship  that  has  the  appearance 
of  a  man-of-war,  or  of  a  vessel  differing  in  some  aptitude  for 
war  from  any  sort  of  merchantman  ;  or  otherwise  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  the  country  might  be  paralysed  by  innocent 
trading  vessels  being  detained  on  suspicion.  Unfortunately, 
the  Shenandoah  shows  that  this  necessary  restriction  of  sus¬ 
picion  to  vessels  of  a  warlike  appearance  renders  the  precau¬ 
tions  of  the  neutral  and  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the 
suspecting  belligerent  almost  nugatory.  Then  to  whom  does 
the  neutral  owe  the  duty,  such  as  it  is  ?  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  neutral  owes  the  duty  only  to  itself ;  but  this  is, 
we  conceive,  merely  a  misapplication  of  the  rule  of  Prize 
Courts,  that  the  Court  will  not  take  cognizance  of  violations  of 
neutrality  unless  the  neutral  chooses  to  ask  for  a  recognition 
of  his  rights.  The  neutral,  if  he  is  grossly  negligent,  allows 
his  country  to  be  made  a  fountain  of  warlike  enterprise,  and 
the  belligerent  aggrieved  by  this  has  a  right  to  complain. 
We  think  it  ought  to  be  admitted  that  a  belligerent  has  a 
right  to  call  upon  a  neutral  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence, 
and  employ  a  lairly  efficacious  machinery,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  issue  from  his  ports  of  vessels  of  a  nature  more  or 
less  warlike,  the  character  of  which  is  brought  to  his 
notice.  But,  if  the  neutral  fails  in  this  duty,  what 
remedy  has  the  belligerent  ?  We  think  the  remedy 
of  referring  to  arbitration  whether  the  neutral  shall  or 
shall  not  apologize  is  futile,  and  especially  dangerous  as 
tending  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  nations  on  questions  of 
dignity  which  are  hotbeds  of  quarrel.  The  only  remedy 
therefore  is  war,  or  such  an  approach  to  war  as  is  involved  in 
the  cessation  of  diplomatic  relations.  But  when  once  the 
resolution  not  to  go  to  war  has  been  taken,  then  the  remedy 
of  the  belligerent  has  ceased.  At  the  same  time,  although 
the  formal  remedy  of  the  belligerent  is  gone,  yet  the 
belligerent  has  a  moral  right  to  that  kind  of  apology 
which  takes  the  shape  of  an  acknowledgment  of  error 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  that  has  been  guilty  of  wrong.  If 
our  Government  had  been  negligent,  then  all  honest  public 
writers  and  speakers  in  England  ought  to  say  so,  and  to 
lament  this  negligence.  As  it  is,  we  think  that  our  Government 
acted,  not  with  the  promptitude  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to 
exercise,  but  with  an  honest  desire  not  to  be  negligent,  and 
that  such  inactivity,  if  any,  as  they  displayed  may  be  lairly 
excused  in  a  new  matter,  in  a  first  case,  and  in  circumstances 
which  made  it  very  difficult  to  say  how  an  English  court  of 
law  -would  have  regarded  more  active  interference. 


THE  FEAES  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

BELGIANS  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  nervous  at  the 
present  phase  of  the  politics  of  Europe.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  sober,  if  not  to  alarm,  them.  Belgium  is  the  creature 
of  European  treaty  and  guarantee,  and  Poland  and  Denmark 
are  sad  examples  to  show  that  Europe  is  not  above  putting 
treaties  and  guarantees  into  her  waste-paper  basket  upon 
occasion.  Then,  again,  it  is  an  age  of  annexations.  If 
France  were  to  take  it  into  her  head  to  swallow  Belgium, 
anxious  people  ask  themselves  what  is  to  prevent  her  doing  so  ? 
Germany  is  divided  against  itself.  Prussia  might  be  glad  to 
purchase  the  Duchies,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  allowed  to  cast 
sheep’s  eyes  at  Hamburg,  at  the  price  of  French  compensations 
in  kind.  Eussia,  exhausted  by  the  Crimean  war,  weakened 
by  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  intent  upon  internal  develop¬ 
ment  alone,  would  care  for  Belgium  probably  as  much  as  she 
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cared  about  Savoy  or  Nice.  England,  finally,  the  natural 
protector  of  the  Belgians,  is,  or  seems  to  be,  stranded  high 
and  dry  upon  the  policy  of  non-intervention.  A  remarkable 
pamphlet,  written  in  this  spirit  and  sense,  has  recently  been 
published  in  Brussels,  warning  the  Belgians  that  their 
position  is  insecure.  The  author,  M.  D  eciiamps,  is  a 
man  of  some  mark,  a  leader  of  the  moderate  section 
of  the  Catholic  party,  and  a  ci-devant  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afifairs.  No  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  can  be  ignorant 
about  the  state  of  Europe,  with  so  knowing  a  monarch 
as  King  Leopold  upon  the  throne,  though  M.  Deciiamps’ 
personal  prejudices  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
more  conspicuous  than  his  judgment  or  good  sense.  His 
treatise  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
It  has  produced  some  sensation  in  his  own  country,  and  has 
been  read  extensively  in  Paris.  M.  Dechamps  believes  that, 
on  the  death  of  the  present  King,  the  evident  antagonism  sub¬ 
sisting  between  Liberals  and  Catholics  in  Belgium  might 
furnish  from  within  that  opportunity  for  French  ambition 
which  the  confusion  of  German  politics  would  afford  from 
without.  If,  contrary  to  present  appearances,  the  unity  of 
Italy  becomes — as  M.  Thiers  has  prophesied  it  must — the 
signal  for  the  unification  of  Germany,  hi.  Deciiamps  holds  that 
an  extension  of  the  French  frontier  on  the  north  must  be  the 
condition  of  a  successful  German,  as  its  extension  on  the  south¬ 
east  was  of  a  successful  Italian,  movement.  Supposing,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Germany  remains  divided  and  estranged, 
either  Prussia  or  Austria  will  in  time  be  driven  to  bid  for  the 
alliance  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  Belgium  is  the  obvious 
bargain  with  which  that  monarch  may  be  tempted.  It  is 
true  that  Antwerp  in  the  hands  of  the  French  nation  would 
be,  what  the  great  Napoleon  called  it,  a  loaded  pistol  pointed 
at  England’s  throat.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Emperor 
should  take  Antwerp.  He  might  leave  Antwerp  and  the 
west  coast  to  Holland,  and  content  himself  with  the  goodly 
portion  of  territory  stretching  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Meuse.  Thus  all  fear  of  European  commotion  would  be 
removed,  and  Napoleon  III.  might  move  into  the  heart  of 
Belgium  with  no  more  trouble  and  less  bloodshed  than  when 
Ahab  took  possession  of  Naboth’s  vineyard.  Such  is  the 
prediction  of  M.  D  ecii amts,  who  is  inclined  to  play  the  thank¬ 
less  part  of  Cassandra  among  the  Belgians. 

This  seems  at  the  first  glance  a  rather  gloomy  picture.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  long  beiore  the  pamphlet  of 
M.  Dechamps  appeared,  we  pointed  out  that  such  a  view  of  the 
prospects  of  Belgium  might  be  taken  by  an  alarmist.  The 
alarmist  has  now  appeared,  and  he  has  put  on  the  dark  colour¬ 
ing  and  the  stormy  lights  with  all  the  genius  and  gusto  of  a 
Gaspar  Poussin.  Nor  is  the  only  bright  side  which  he  sees 
to  the  landscape  a  very  bright  one.  It  consists  in  the  hope 
that  the  Liberals  in  Belgium  will  make  such  terms  with  the 
Catholics  as  would  permit  the  friends  of  M.  Deciiamps  to 
return  to  power,  and  M.  Deciiamps  himself,  we  presume,  to 
the  Foreign  Office.  If  Belgium  is  as  badly  off  as  he  repre¬ 
sents,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  doses  of  M.  Dechamps  and  Liberal 
Catholicism  will  do  her  at  best  but  a  fleeting  and  fugitive 
good.  Yet  part  of  his  observations  are  worthy  to  be  carefully 
considered.  The  patriotism  of  Prussians,  as  we  know  from 
history,  has  always  been  a  selfish  and  a  greedy  kind  of  virtue. 
M.  Bismaric  may  or  may  not  have  expressed  to  M.  de 
Grammont  his  perfect  willingness  that  the  French  Emperor 
“  should  take  Belgium  and  put  an  end  to  that  nest 
“  of  democrats.”  It  is  assuredly  not  uncommon  for  an 
English  traveller  to  hear  Prussians  discuss  the  plan  of  buying 
the  connivance  of  France  with  some  such  unholy  conces¬ 
sion  ;  and  M.  Bismark,  who  has  taken  some  leaves  out  of 
Count  Cavour’s  book,  would  hardly  hesitate  to  borrow  the 
one  leaf  which  is  a  blot  on  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  If  the 
morality  of  M.  Bismaric  were  Belgium’s  only  hope,  she  would 
be  leaning  upon  a  delicate  reed.  But  there  are  other  obstacles 
to  the  annexation  of  a  more  unyielding  character,  and,  before 
accepting  his  ill-omened  prophecies,  we  may  reasonably  pause 
to  consider  what  the  most  important  of  them  are. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Frenchmen  are  not  above 
the  follies  and  passions  of  their  kind,  and  that  French  vanity 
might,  under  some  circumstances,  be  flattered  by  a  further 
territorial  addition  to  the  French  departments.  Yet  no  just 
conception  of  Napoleon  III.  can  be  formed  by  those  who 
refuse  to  allow  that  he  is  open  to  the  influence  of  noble  and 
generous  ideas.  The  Republican  party  in  France,  with  all 
their  faults,  are  not  mere  anarchists;  and  were  Napoleon  III. 
to  propose  by  sheer  force  to  seize  upon  the  territory  of 
an  unwilling  and  free  people,  public  opinion  in  France 
would  not  follow  him.  He  could  only  venture  to  take 
Belgium  if  a  considerable  party  in  Belgium  wished  to  be 


taken.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  danger,  many  of  those  who 
know  Belgium  best  believe  that  Catholics  and  Liberals  would 
lay  aside  their  animosities  and  unite  in  a  common  assertion 
of  national  independence.  It  is  true  that  circumstances 
on  which  it  would  be  indecorous  to  dwell  have  weakened  of 
late  King  Leopold’s  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  subjects; 
nor  can  they  be  supposed  to  entertain  anything  but  a  cold 
and  calculating  interest  in  the  reigning  dynasty.  Yet  the 
Belgians  are  attached,  in  an  unsentimental  way,  to  freedom 
and  to  their  national  institutions,  and  they  have  no  lively 
sense  of  the  benefits  of  French  rule.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that 
France,  by  the  absorption  of  Belgium,  would  gain  as  much 
military  strength  as  she  would  lose.  The  neutrality  of  Belgium 
is  a  cheap  and  a  sure  method  of  preserving  the  French  from 
danger  on  the  north.  On  that  side,  at  least,  France  is  sheltered 
from  all  Continental  warfare,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
anxious  to  do  with  her  own  troops  and  at  her  own  expense  what 
at  present  Belgian  troops  do  for  her.  No  mountain  range  of 
impenetrable  snows  is  a  better  shield  and  rampart  upon  a 
frontier  than  is  a  strong  neutral  Power,  whose  neutrality  is 
guaranteed.  Belgium  is  to  the  French  what  Switzerland 
might  have  been  to  Austria  at  the  opening  of  the  century  had 
the  Swiss  preserved  their  autonomy.  M.  Thiers,  in  1840, 
pointed  out  Belgium’s  chief  weakness — the  fear  that,  in  case 
of  a  European  conflict,  she  might  not  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  her  neutrality  respected.  Distinguished  French 
statesmen  of  the  Imperialist  school  have  themselves  denied, 
almost  with  asseverations,  that  it  is  the  wish  or  interest  of 
the  French  nation  to  extend  their  boundaries,  either  in  the 
direction  of  Brussels  or  the  Rhine.  M.  Thouvenel  and 
M.  Persigny  are  both  committed  to  the  assertion ;  and  though 
Imperialist  diplomatists,  like  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  are 
capable  of  innocent  dissimulation,  their  joint  declarations 
prove  perhaps  that  France  cares  less  to  annex  Belgium  than 
M.  Deciiamps  thinks. 

The  price  she  would  have  to  pay  must  be  considerable.  After 
fourteen  years  of  anxious  diplomacy,  Napoleon  III.  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  destroying  the  faintest  vestiges  of  a  European 
coalition.  The  Europe  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  the  individual  Powers  isolated,  and  the  popular  and 
most  powerful  figure  upon  the  political  stage  is  once  more  a 
Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  the  Continental  Powers  sleeps, 
but  it  sleeps  lightly  and  might  be  roused  again.  The  Em¬ 
peror  cannot  wish  by  one  false  move  to  fire  the  world  with 
suspicion  and  alarm  of  the  second  Empire.  The  scheme  for  a 
partition  of  the  Belgian  territory  which  M.  Dechamps  believes 
likely  to  quiet  all  opposition,  if  feasible  at  all,  would  be 
as  dangerous  to  Europe  as  a  more  wholesale  measure.  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  right  in  thinking  any  sucli  proposal  purely 
illusory.  It  would,  in  reality,  give  France  the  command 
of  Antwerp  and  of  the  shore.  As  Lord  Russell  said 
four  years  ago,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that,  in  case 
of  any  European  struggle,  France  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  acting  upon  the  offensive.  Entrenched  behind  neutral 
territories  and  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  she  would 
be  safe  from  attack,  while  it  would  be  in  her  power  at  any 
moment,  by  one  of  those  specious  movements  for  which  the 
First  Napoleon  was  famous,  to  cross  the  frontier  and  to  march 
either  into  Germany  or  upon  the  coast.  With  respect  to 
England,  she  would  hold  a  delightful  and  valuable  position. 
Protected  from  blockade,  she  would  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a 
seaboard  intersected  by  navigable  rivers,  and  would  be  able 
to  repeat,  in  a  second  internecine  war,  the  manoeuvres  and 
conspiracies  of  sixty  years  ago.  England  never  could  consent 
to  place  in  French  hands  such  a  base  of  operations;  and 
we  can  hold  out  no  hopes  to  Parisian  journalists  that 
such  a  scheme  would  be  regarded  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  as  anything  but  a  covert  menace.  We  are  in- 
j  dined  to  hope  that  France,  at  least,  is  passing  out  of  the 
j  phase  of  territorial  greediness.  She  is  fitted  to  take  the  lead 
j  in  any  steps  having  for  their  object  the  beating  down  of 
national  frontiers,  and  the  substitution  for  mere  military  bar¬ 
riers  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  system — free  interchange  among 
nations  both  of  manufactures  and  of  ideas.  She  might  put  an 
end  to  the  age  of  international  jealousy,  and  inaugurate  an  age 
j  of  international  friendliness.  We  trust,  and  are  willing  to 
i  believe,  that  such  may  be  part  of  the  dreamy  ambition  of  her 
(  Monarch.  But  if,  in  the  place  of  this,  France  is  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  resume  an  offensive 
military  position,  she  ought  not  to  calculate  on  the  acquiescence 
of  this  country. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  French  Emperor  to 
j  accept  M.  Duchamps  as  an  authority  who  can  be  trusted  to 
I  predict  the  future.  Though  he  has  been  a  Belgian  Foreign 
i  Minister,  ill  fortune  has  attended  his  frequent  efforts  in  the. 
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line  of  prophecy.  When  the  Italian  campaign  began,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  Europe  would  never  per¬ 
mit  the  condition  of  Italy  to  be  changed.  At  various  times 
he  has  predicted  the  downfall  of  Italian  unity,  a  European 
conflagration,  and  a  rupture  between  England  and  France. 
Nor  can  he  be  taken  as  a  disinterested  judge  on  the  subject 
of  Belgian  politics  at  home.  He  views  with  too  jaundiced 
an  eye  the  proceedings  of  the  Liberal  party  in  that  divided 
commonwealth,  and  is  ready  to  despair  of  his  country  unless 
it  reconciles  itself  more  distinctly  to  the  Church.  Though  \ 
M.  Dechamps,  therefore,  is  a  man  of  note,  he  has  yet  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  man  of  weight ;  and,  without  being  over  sanguine  ! 
as  to  the  morality  of  their  neighbours,  Englishmen  may  fairly 
consider  that  he  is  a  sort  of  political  raven,  whose  occupation 
and  business  is  to  croak. 


FRANCE,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  MEXICO. 

r>  UMOUIIS  of  all  kinds  have  recently  prevailed  as  to  the 
policy  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  adopt  in  determining  its  future  relations  with 
France  with  regard  to  Mexico.  Not  long  ago  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Monroe  doctrine  had  been  abandoned  by  the  President, 
and  as  if  the  decision  of  the  Pp.esident  had  been  accepted  by  the 
nation  as  readily  on  this  point  as  on  every  other.  Sheridan, 
on  expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  lead  his  forces  over  the 
Texan  frontier,  had  received  the  strongest  rebuke  possible  by 
being  ordered  to  reduce  the  strength  of  his  troops  by  more 
than  one-half.  The  Cabinet  of  Washington  seemed  bent  on 
living  in  friendship  with  all  the  world,  and  the  American 
papers  gradually  confessed  that  the  cause  of  the  Mexican 
adversaries  of  the  Empire  was  altogether  hopeless ;  nor  did 
this  conclusion  seem  to  cause  them  much  pain  or  alarm. 
But  since  then  there  have  been  rumours  of  a  different 
kind.  General  Grant  is  said  to  have  taken  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
must  be  upheld,  and  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  must  be 
made  to  clear  out.  The  New  York  Herald — which,  with  all 
its  faults,  is  honestly  intended  to  gratify  the  passions  and  to 
pander  to  the  ignorance  and  recklessness  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  readers — announces,  in  the  coarsest  terms, 
that  the  French  must  take  themselves  and  their  nominee 
away.  The  large  majority  of  the  Congress  are  probably  in¬ 
clined  to  take  up  the  Mexican  question  as  warmly  as  an 
American  assembly  ever  takes  up  any  question  without  official 
instigation.  They  are  Republicans,  and  the  Republicans  look 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Mexican  Empire  during  the  season 
of  Federal  adversity  as  an  insult  to  their  party  and  their  cause. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Seward  is  stated  to  have  written  a  very  me¬ 
nacing  despatch,  saying  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  not  allow  any  more  troops  to  be  sent  by 
France  to  Mexico.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  account  of  the 
despatch  is  not  in  the  least  degree  true.  It  would  simply  be 
a  very  offensive  mode  of  declaring  war  with  France ;  and  it 
did  not  need  the  assurance  of  a  later  telegram,  saying  that  the 
Government  had  made  no  change  in  its  policy,  to  assure  us 
that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  had  no  wish  to  make  inevit¬ 
able  a  war  that  would  be  contrary  to  every  tradition  and 
interest  of  the  States.  Still,  that  Mr.  Seward  has  written  to 
the  French  Government  with  reference  to  the  despatch  of 
fresh  troops  from  France  is  very  probable,  and  this  is  quite 
compatible  with  a  pacific  policy,  and  with  the  intention  to 
keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Dayton 
which  has  just  been  published  shows  that,  when  it  was  first 
supposed  that  the  Archduke  Maximilian  was  to  be  made  Em¬ 
peror,  strict  injunctions  were  given  that  the  representative  of'  j 
the  North  at  Paris  should  not  in  any  way  notice  him.  The  ! 
establishment  of  the  Empire  was  regarded  as  a  hostile  project,  j 
and  undoubtedly  the  supposition  of  its  founders  was  that  the  \ 
South  would  succeed  in  making  itself  independent,  and  that  a  I 
now  State  would  be  thus  created  which  would  be  interested  in 
protecting  Mexico  against  the  North.  Although,  however, 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln  viewed  the  new  Empire  with  ! 
great  dislike  and  jealousy,  it  neither  could  nor  would  ! 
quarrel  with  France;  and  so  things  went  on  quietly,  and 
the  French  were  allowed  to  overrun  Mexico,  and  deal  with 
it  as  they  pleased.  And  as  causes  of  quarrel  between  nations 
are  sure,  if  not  taken  up  at  once  or  fomented  by  new  differ¬ 
ences,  to  die  in  some  measure  away,  the  Washington  Cabinet, 
being  glad  of  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  France  in 
other  matters,  got  gradually  to  take  this  Mexican  difficulty 
more  easily,  and  to  make  it  as  little  prominent  as  possible. 
When  the  war  ended,  some  definite  course  had  to  be  taken,  1 
and  President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  had  to  consider 


whether  they  would  quarrel  about  Mexico  or  not.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  their  decision  had  been  for  war,  they 
would  have  been  eagerly  backed  both  by  the  nation  and  by 
the  army.  But  they  had  the  sense  to  look  at  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  their  country,  and  they  saw  how  ruinous  a  new  war 
would  be,  and  how  many  evils  must  flow  from  a  war  even  if 
successful.  They  therefore  decided  on  peace,  and,  being  re¬ 
solved  not  to  encourage  a  war  feeling,  they  saw  that  their 
only  course  was  to  discourage  it  as  openly  and  decisively  as 
possible,  and  they  sent  the  order  to  Sheridan  to  disband 
liis  volunteers.  This  disposed  of  the  past.  The  Empire 
Avas  not  to  be  a  cause  of  rupture  between  France  and 
the  States;  but  what  Avas  to  be  done  for  the  future?  Was 
the  interference  of  France  in  Mexico  to  be  perpetual,  and  Avas 
it  to  be  unrestricted  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  continual  influx 
of  French  troops  into  Mexico  Avould  be  very  irritating  to  the 
Americans,  and  if  the  number  poured  in  Avas  very  large, 
a  danger  might  be  created,  or  at  any  rate  France  Avould 
altogether  alter  its  position  to  the  United  States.  The 
natural  step,  therefore,  avus  to  ask  the  French  Government 
in  the  most  friendly  Avay  Avhat  were  its  intentions,  just  as 
a  Continental  State  might  ask  the  intentions  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  State,  if  it  saw  large  masses  of  troops  being  concentrated 
near  its  boundary.  This  is,  we  presume,  exactly  Avhat  has 
been  done.  Mr.  Seavard,  hearing  that  neiv  troops  Avere  to  be 
sent  across  the  Atlantic,  has  probably  asked  France  how  many 
European  troops  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  keep  in  Mexico,  and 
hoAv  long.  If  it  is  true  that  the  troops  Avhich  Avere  to  arrive, 
and  Avhose  coming  provoked  this  inquiry,  Avere  Nubians,  Sir. 
Seavard  has  had  the  luck  or  the  tact  to  ask  his  question  on  an 
occasion  Avhen  it  may  be  answered  more  satisfactorily  perhaps 
than  on  any  other.  If  these  Nubians  are  not  enlisted  willingly, 
they  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  is 
very  much  to  be  blamed ;  but  so  far  as  other  PoAvers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  enlistment  of  Nubian  troops  by  the  Mexican 
Government  is  the  most  natural  and  unexceptionable  thing 
it  could  do.  These  Nubian  troops  are  employed  in  holding 
the  district  between  the  coast  and  the  hills.  In  the  deadly 
plains  that  intervene  no  European  troops  can  be  placed 
Avithout  the  certainty  of  a  rate  of  mortality  that  is  in 
the  highest  degree  alarming.  But  neither  can  the  Mexicans 
themselves  live  in  those  regions,  and  the  Mexicans  "of  the 
upper  level — that  is,  three-fourths  of  the  nation — die  of  the 
fevers  of  the  plains  even  more  rapidly  than  Europeans.  The 
Nubians  are  wholly  unaffected  by  these  fevers,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  right  men  in  the  right  place  Avhen  stationed  in  the 
Tierra  Caliente.  They  are  gentle  unassuming  creatures,  and 
far  more  civil  and  orderly  than  ordinary  French  regiments. 
They  therefore  act  as  a  sort  of  special  police,  and  if  Mr. 
Seavard  wants  to  knoiv  why  more  of  them  are  being  sent,  he 
might  be  told  that  it  is  because  the  feAv  already  sent  there 
have  been  found  so  useful  and  harmless,  and  because  the 
Mexican  Government  has  now  a  larger  portion  of  the  Tierra 
Caliente  to  keep  in  Avhat,  in  that  part  of  the  Avorld,  is  called 
order. 

This  is,  hoAvever,  not  what  Mr.  Seavard  Avants  to  knoAv. 
He  Avishes  to  have  it  made  quite  certain,  once  for  all,  Avhat  is 
the  light  in  Avhich  the  French  Government  views  its  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Mexico.  In  France,  and  perhaps  generally  in  Europe, 
the  vieivs  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  Mexico  are 
tolerably  Avell  known.  He  may  see  that  he  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  at  any  rate  he  cannot  abandon  his  project  noiv ; 
and  if  the  Mexican  Empire  is  ever  to  succeed  at  all,  noiv  is 
the  time  to  expect  that  its  success  Avill  begin.  He  has  no 
Avish  to  occupy  the  country  on  behalf  of  France,  or  to  make 
it  a  French  dependency.  But  the  aid  of  France  is  still 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  of  restoration  Avhich 
has  been  taken  in  hand.  This  is  all  very  obvious  here; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  There,  both  in  Mexico  itself  and  in  the  United 
States,  a  thousand  Avild  rumours  about  the  French  in  Mexico 
arc  always  floating.  The  Empress  is  going  aAvay ;  the  Em¬ 
peror  himself  is  going  aAvay.  There  is  to  be  a  new  Emperor 
— a  little  boy,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Ituiibide — and  the 
French  are  to  be  regents.  The  one  idea  that  pervades  all 
these  foolish  fancies  is  that  some  transparent  political  juggle 
is  to  be  played,  and  that  the  French  are  to  step  into  the 
aA-OAved  OAvnership  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Seward,  perhaps,  does  not 
believe  any  of  these  Avild  stories ;  but  he  may  not  unreasonably 
wish  to  have  them  discredited,  once  for  all,  by  a  plain  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  intentions  and  aims  of  France.  The  President, 
when  recently  addressing  the  representative  of  Brazil,  sketched 
the  position  which  his  Government  Avislicd  to  occupy  towards 
all  btates  on  the  Continent  of  America.  It  desired  to  live 
in  the  most  perfect  friendliness  Avith  them,  provided  they 
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were  independent.  Although  this  was  said  to  Brazil,  it  was  j 
evidently  spoken  really  of  Mexico.  The  line  of  the  American 
Government  is,  that  the  United  States  will  not  object  to  the  j 
Empire  of  Mexico  if  only  it  is  an  independent  Empire,  and  . 
not  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  States,  kept  up  to  serve  the  : 
ambition  of  France.  A  dependent  Emperor,  entirely  main-  j 
tained  on  his  throne  by  European  mercenaries,  is  not  a  neigh-  | 
bour  whom  the  United  States  could  regard  with  friendliness  or 
even  with  equanimity.  But  regal'd  must  be  had  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  The  Emperor  is  not  a 
tyrant  who  keeps  down  a  reluctant  population  by  foreign 
troops ;  he  is  a  man  who  employs  foreign  troops  to  give  the 
country  that  tranquillity  which  native  troops  are  totally  in¬ 
capable  as  yet  of  giving  it.  There  must  be  foreign  troops  in 
Mexico,  because  there  are  no  Mexicans  of  whom  troops  can  be 
made.  A  Mexican  army  is  for  the  moment  an  impossibility, 
because  both  officers  and  men  are  so  deeply  demoralized  by  j 
years  of  anarchy  that  they  have  no  notion  of  discipline,  fidelity, 
and  obedience  to  the  civil  Government.  Maximilian  must  be 
an  Emperor  supported  by  foreign  soldiers,  and  he  must 
to  a  certain  extent  be  dependent  on  those  of  his  brother  sove¬ 
reigns  who  send  their  subjects  to  help  him.  The  real 
question  is,  whether  he  is  using  these  foreign  troops  solely  for 
the  pacification  and  welfare  of  Mexico,  or  as  instruments  to  j 
serve  the  purposes  of  other  Powers.  Is  he  a  tool  of  France, 
or  a  man  undertaking  a  very  difficult  task  from  a  desire  to 
redeem  a  portion  of  the  human  race  from  abject  misery,  and 
helped  in  this  enterprise  by  France,  who  is  willing  to  furnish 
him  with  the  contingent  of  troops  absolutely  necessary  until 
materials  for  a  trustworthy  native  army  spring  up,  as  they 
would  in  a  few  years  of  peace  and  of  a  strong  en¬ 
lightened  Government  ?  This  question,  now  that  all  regular 
armed  opposition  has  ceased,  and  the  Imperialists  hold  the 
■country,  may  in  a  large  degree  be  solved  by  knowing  what 
amount  of  French  troops  is  to  be  kept  there,  and  the  reported 
arrival  of  these  Nubians  has  furnished  an  opportunity  of 
asking  what  this  amount  is.  The  answer  will,  we  feel  sure, 
show  that  the  French  are  anxious  to  furnish  the  very  smallest 
number  that  is  compatible  with  the  Emperor  of  Mexico 
having  the  indispensable  machinery  of  government. 


ITALY. 

milE  stability  of  the  Italian  Monarchy  and  Constitution  will 
JL  be  tested  by  the  results  of  the  approaching  election,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  trial  will  be  undergone  with 
safety.  Numerous  elements  of  discord  are  likely  to  explode 
in  violent  party  contests,  but  the  first  national  Parliament  has 
set  an  excellent  example  ol^substantial  patriotism  and  modera¬ 
tion.  No  great  Continental  State  has  shotvn  an  equal  aptitude 
ior  constitutional  government.  The  French  Charter,  indeed, 
produced  able  orators  and  debaters,  but  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  never  commanded  the  loyal  obedience  of  the 
country.  The  abortive  Frankfort  Parliament  in  1848  did 
its  best  to  make  German  unity  ridiculous,  and  the  Prussian  ; 
House  of  Deputies  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  its  contest  with 
the  organized  power  of  the  Administration.  The  merits  of 
Italian  statesmen  and  legislators  are  more  conspicuous,  because 
the  country  which  they  represented  was  scarcely  older  in  date 
than  their  own  election.  Seven  years  ago,  seven  or  eight 
sovereigns  split  up  the  Peninsula  into  petty  States,  and  it 
was  only  in  1859  that  Lombardy  was  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  Austria.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  including  the 
whole  national  territory  with  the  exception  of  the  diminished 
Papal  dominion  and  of  Venetia,  is  only  between  four  and 
five  years  old ;  yet  the  King  and  the  Parliament  have 
exercised  undisputed  sovereignty  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Channel  of  Malta. 
The  extreme  party  has  been  steadily  held  in  check,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  excitement  which  has  prevailed,  and  Garibaldi 
was  summarily  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  legiti¬ 
mate  authority  of  the  Government.  The  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  Italy  have  shown  that  they  possess  the  true 
political  instinct  of  submission  to  constituted  authorities,  and 
of  government  according  to  regular  forms.  Cavour  taught 
them  how  a  daring  innovator  might  reject  the  anomalies  which 
are  commonly  associated  with  revolution.  No  other  Con¬ 
tinental  Minister  has  understood  so  fully  the  strength  which  a 
King  may  derive  from  the  cordial  support  of  a  representative 
assembly.  That  his  lessons  have  not  been  lost  on  his 
countrymen  has  been  proved  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  to  precipitate  or  multiply  Ministerial  changes.  It  is 
by  hearty  co-operation,  and  not  by  internal  antagonism,  that 
the  different  governing  powers  of  a  rising  nation  most  ! 
effectually  consolidate  the  fabric  of  independence. 


The  course  of  the  ensuing  Parliament  is  not  likely  to  be 
equally  smooth.  The  followers  of  Mazzini  and  of  Garibaldi 
have  perhaps  become  less  numerous  as  the  memory  of  the 
Neapolitan  expedition  has  faded  from  immediate  recol¬ 
lection;  but  the  clerical  party,  which  stood  aloof  from 
the  former  elections,  now  exercises  active  pressure  on  the 
rural  population.  The  Piedmontese,  who  at  their  own  cost 
founded  Italian  liberty,  are  naturally  irritated  to  find  that 
their  triumph  has  converted  their  capital  into  a  provincial 
town.  Above  all,  the  vague  hopes  which  brightened  the 
dawn  of  a  successful  revolution  have  faded,  like  other  human 
anticipations,  in  the  prosaic  light  of  experience.  Sanguine 
patriots  find  that,  even  when  they  have  a  King  and  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  their  own,  their  country  has  not  suddenly  been 
changed  into  a  moral  and  material  Paradise.  The  taxes  are 
still  heavy ;  the  burden  of  the  conscription  is  increased ;  and 
Naples  and  Sicily  have  suffered  from  an  unusually  active 
outburst  of  the  chronic  plague  of  brigandage.  Republican 
enthusiasts  are  stimulated  in  their  denunciations  of  a 
temporizing  Government  by  Royalists  and  fanatics  who  only 
desire  to  propagate  dissension  among  the  various  sections  of 
their  opponents.  The  reaction  which  almost  always  follows 
closely  on  revolution  has  perhaps  attained  at  present  its 
highest  degree  of  activity.  The  clerical  party,  which  will 
be  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  Opposition,  will  concen¬ 
trate  its  efforts  on  the  defeat  of  the  Ministerial  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  convents;  and  though  the  extreme 
Liberals  can  scarcely  become  auxiliary  champions  of  monasti- 
cism,  they  may  be  induced  indirectly  to  promote  the  same 
object  by  weakening  successive  Administrations.  The  zealous 
supporters  of  the  Holy  See  rely  on  a  supposed  change  in  the 
inclinations  of  the  King,  who  is  said  to  be  less  intolerant  than 
in  his  more  active  years  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  of  Signor  Vegezzi  at  Rome,  although  they  led  to  no 
immediate  result,  have  encouraged  the  Papal  party,  and  pro¬ 
portionally  disquieted  Italian  patriots.  On  the  other  hand,  ft 
must  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  favours 
the  national  cause,  and  that  the  parochial  incumbents  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  augmentation  of  their  stipends  from  the 
funds  of  the  monasteries  which  are  to  be  suppressed.  The 
secular  clergy  in  all  countries  are  jealous  of  their  rivals  of  the 
regular  orders,  nor  are  they  concerned  to  maintain  the  despotic 
power  of  the  bishops,  who  are  unfortunately  almost  uniformly 
partisans  of  Rome. 

There  is  no  inconsiderable  advantage  in  the  recognition,  by 
malcontent  factions,  of  the  Parliamentary  system.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  exiled  dynasties  virtually 
waive  their  former  principles  by  taking  their  seats  among  the 
deputies  at  Florence.  A  politician  who  is  visibly  disaffected 
to  the  Constitution  under  which  he  professes  to  act  is  always 
powerless  in  a  representative  body.  The  Jacobites  of  former 
times  were  compelled  to  conceal  their  opinions  in  the  Plouse 
of  Commons,  on  pain  of  being  reprobated  as  spies  who 
had  found  admission  to  a  hostile  camp ;  and  Neapolitan  or 
Lombard  members  must  professedly  regard  the  interests 
of  the  entire  Italian  Kingdom,  even  when  they  are  most 
thoroughly  bent  on  expounding  their  own  provincial  griev¬ 
ances.  The  establishment  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  of 
a  great  Italian  Monarchy  has  removed  for  ever  one  of  the 
principal  impediments  to  national  unity.  The  argument  that 
the  scheme  was  impossible  is  finally  demolished,  and  the 
members  of  a  central  Parliament  are  especially  unlikely  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  system. 
The  dissatisfied  Piedmontese,  although  they  may  for  some 
purposes  form  themselves  into  a  separate  party,  will  be  the 
vigilant  guardians  of  the  independence  which  is  due  to  their 
own  vigour  and  patriotism.  The  political  subdivisions  of 
the  hostile  ranks  might  offer  favoiuable  opportunities  to  an 
adroit  Minister ;  and,  at  the  worst,  the  controversies  which  are 
likely  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Assembly  will  divert  public 
attention  from  dangerous  questions  of  enterprises  against 
Venetia  or  against  the  Papal  dominions.  All  loyal  members 
will  be  especially  careful  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French  garrison.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  offer  new  pledges  of  non-intervention ;  but 
the  Parliament  is  bound  to  support  the  Government  in 
passive  compliance  with  the  not  intolerable  conditions  which 
are  imposed  by  a  powerful  friend.  If  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  is  intrinsically  compatible  Avith  administrative  systems 
which  are  borrowed  from  France,  the  Italian  Parliament 
will  probably  maintain  itself  as  the  principal  support  of  the 
Monarchy.  The  spread  of  democracy  and  the  growth  of 
absolutism  would  be  almost  equally  perilous  to  Italian  unity. 

The  election  is  preceded  by  a  favourable  omen  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Victor  Emmanuel  by  the  slow-moving  Government 
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of  Spain.  The  measure  has  been  necessarily  followed  by 
an  intimation  to  the  nominal  Minister  of  the  ex-King  of 
Naples,  that  he  no  longer  holds  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Madrid.  The  displaced  representative  of  a  shadowy 
Crown  of  course  protests,  after  the  most  approved  fashion, 
rather  against  the  conquest  of  Naples  than  against  the  decision 
of  the  Spanish  Government.  For  the  hundredth  time,  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  reminded  that  he  was  a  relative  and  a  professed 
friend  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  superseded.  “  Aspiring  to 
“  an  unlawful  aggrandizement,  the  King  of  Sardinia  broke  all  ; 
“  treaties  and  violated  all  rights,”  except  perhaps  the  right  of 
his  subjects  to  enjoy  a  tolerable  Government,  and  to  form  part  ; 
of  a  great  nation  by  union  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  ; 
A  Neapolitan  nobleman  attached  to  the  banished  Court  j 
would  probably,  even  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  express  his 
own  opinions,  have  believed  that  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  nations  were  subordinate  to  the  family  relations  of  princes,  j 
He  is  forced,  however,  to  reoognise  the  inevitable  apostasy  of 
statesmen  from  the  doctrines  of  exiled  courtiers.  The  in¬ 
justice  which  he  bewails,  and  the  subsequent  complicity  of 
legitimate  sovereigns  in  triumphant  usurpation,  found  exact  | 
parallels  in  the  dealings  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans  with  the  mock  Court  of  St.  Germains.  James  II. 
had  been  dethroned  with  the  participation  of  his  daughters, 
and  the  Pretender  was  excluded  from  his  hereditary  right  by 
his  own  sister  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  breach  of  all  treaties 
and  the  violation  of  all  rights  by  princes  who  aspired  to  un¬ 
lawful  aggrandisement,  the  Stuarts  shared  by  anticipation  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  The  Italian 
Kingdom  is  now  acknowledged  by  every  civilized  Power,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Austria  and  of  Rome.  A  few  reactionists 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  will  probably  continue,  for  a 
generation,  to  vent  their  disappointment  by  nicknaming  the 
Italians  as  Piedmontese  ;  but  a  national  Parliament  meeting  at 
Florence  can  afford  to  disregard  the  affected  blindness  of  its 
enemies. 


THE  AMERICAN  DEBT. 

TTTHATEVER  charges  of  defective  sympathy  the  United 
V  V  States  may  bring  against  us  for  our  demeanour  during 
the  civil  war,  they  will  not  want  the  fullest  appreciation  from  j 
England  of  the  efforts  they  are  now  making  in  an  enterprise 
perhaps  more  gigantic  than  the  war  itself  of  which  they  are  so  j 
proud.  America  is  trying,  and  not  without  some  hope  of  | 
success,  to  maintain  her  credit  by  paying  the  interest  on  her 
debt,  and  she  even  indulges  the  sanguine  hope  of  reducing  the  | 
principal  by  an  annual  sinking-fund.  Immediately  after  the  j 
subjugation  of  the  South,  the  prospect  of  successfully  grappling 
with  the  financial  situation  was  far  from  promising.  The 
debt  of  the  North  wTas  rightly  estimated  at  600,000,000/.,  and  | 
it  was  intimated  officially  that  the  first  year  of  peace  would  J 
add  something  like  80,000,000/.  to  the  amount.  The  South  ! 
had  also  its  debt  of  a  nominal  amount  of  nearly  700,000,000/., 
and  every  State  in  each  section  of  the  Union  was  charged  with  j 
heavy  liabilities  of  its  own.  To  meet  these  serious  demands,  and  I 
to  cover  the  expenditure  of  a  transition  period  from  war  to  peace,  | 
the  United  States  possessed  a  revenue  which  in  the  last  year  of  ( 
war  had  yielded  less  than  60,000,000/.,  although  taxation  had  j 
been  heaped  on  almost  every  possible  article  of  use  or  enjoy-  [ 
ment.  Commerce,  moreover,  had  sunk  so  low  under  the 
combined  action  of  a  protectionist  tariff  and  a  state  of  war, 
that  the  Customs  receipts,  which  were  the  only  part  of  the 
national  income  payable  in  gold,  fell  short  of  the  calculated  J 
amount  of  interest  which  would  have  to  be  paid  in  specie  in  j 
the  coming  year. 

Some  months  have  passed  since  this  discouraging  picture  | 
was  given  to  the  world,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  restore  financial  equilibrium  have  been  so  reso¬ 
lute,  and  up  to  the  present  time  so  much  more  successful 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  that  what  seemed  a  tho¬ 
roughly  hopeless  enterprise  is  beginning  to  show  some 
prospect  of  eventual  success.  One  difficulty  was  soon  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  only  possible  way.  The  Southern  debt  was 
wholly  repudiated,  not  merely  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  by  the  late  insurgent  States  themselves.  The 
recognised  debt  has  not  as  yet  been  growing  at  the  rate 
which  the  Federal  Government  itself  anticipated;  and  its 
amount,  even  including  an  estimate  of  unsettled  claims,  is 
still  within  the  limit  .of  600,000,000/.  The  prompt  accept¬ 
ance  of  their  defeat  which  does  so  much  credit  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  liberal  plan  of  reconstruction 
with  which  President  Johnson  has  been  seeking  to  win 
them  back,  have  enabled  the  Government  to  reduce  the  army 
with  a  rapidity  which  had  not  been  counted  on.  Nearly  nine- 


tenths  of  the  troops  have  been  disbanded  already,  and  the 
navy  is  being  rapidly  reduced  to  a  peace  standard.  The  out¬ 
goings  during  the  current  year  promise  to  be  less  formidable 
than  the  calculations  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  M'Cullocii  expects  the  debt  not  much  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  600,000,000/.  at  which  it  is  now  put.  Greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  last  quarter,  instead  of  adding 
to  the  load  of  funded  debt,  has  to  a  slight  extent  diminished 
it,  though  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  much  upon  what  is 
probably  due  to  an  avowed  determination  to  postpone  as  far 
as  practicable  every  payment  that  was  not  urgent,  and  10  use 
every  exertion  to  add  to  the  temporary  balance  during  the 
interval  that  preceded  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Probably 
some  allowance  of  the  same  kind  must  be  made  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  revenue  collections  during  the  last  quarter. 
About  20,000,000/.  has  been  got  in,  and  the  influx  of  gold 
from  Customs  duties  has  sufficed  not  only  to  provide  for  the 
portion  of  the  interest  which  is  payable  in  specie,  but  to 
enable  the  Government  to  realize  a  considerable  sum  out  of 
the  profits  obtained  by  the  sale  of  gold.  By  whatever  means 
it  has  been  effected,  the  immediately  pressing  difficulty  has 
been  tided  over ;  and  the  only  question  which  remains  is,  whether 
the  permanent  income  of  the  country  will  suffice  for  its  regular 
expenditure  in  addition  to  a  charge  of  3 1,000,000/.  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  revenue 
can  maintain  itself  at  its  present  apparent  standard.  Tho 
same  taxes  which  produced  less  than  60,000,000/.  a  year  ago 
must  be  wonderfully  elastic  if  they  bring  in  the  80,000,00c/. 
which  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  calculates  upon  re¬ 
ceiving.  In  comparing  these  sums  with  the  produce  of  our 
own  revenue,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  gold  and 
greenbacks  are  left  undistinguished  in  the  American  accounts, 
and  that  gold  still  bears  a  premium  of  between  40  and  50 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  no  progress  is  made  in  the  reduction 
of  the  paper  issues,  the  real  value  of  a  revenue  of  80,000,000/. 
of  which  less  than  a  quarter  will  be  paid  in  gold  will  be  not 
more  than  60,000,000/. ;  a  burden  which  we  are.  well  able 
to  sustain,  though  it  must  press  hardly  enough  upon  a  country 
which,  with  all  its  future  prospects,  has  much  less  accu¬ 
mulated  weal tli  and  aggregate  income  than  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  has  besides  a  heavy  State-taxation  to  support. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  barely  possible  that 
the  hoped  for  revenue  will  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same 
time  certain  that  the  pressure  will  become  lighter  with 
every  year  of  reviving  prosperity.  It  must  also  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  receipts  from  Customs  have  been  swelled 
by  a  sudden  expansion  of  trade  too  excessive  to  be  long  sus¬ 
tained,  without  bringing  on  a  commercial  crisis  which  may 
involve  Europe  as  well  as  America  in  its  consequences. 
Until  some  approach  to  Free-traders  made  in  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States,  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  permanent 
improvement  of  the  Customs  revenue. 

If  the  hoped  for  80,000,000/.,  in  its  mixed  form  of  gold  and 
paper,  should  be  permanently  realized,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  judicious  management,  it  should  not  suffice  for  the  wants 
of  a  peaceable  administration.  War,  of  course,  would  upset  all 
calculations;  but  the  energy  which  is  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  financial  arrangements  is  some  evidence  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  less  bellicose  than  recent  rumours  would  describe 
him  as  being,  and  that  he  does  not  mean  to  stultify  his  labours 
by  piling  up  a  new  debt  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico  upon  the 
very  sufficient  total  which  the  civil  war  has  bequeathed  to 
him.  The  rough  calculation  of  the  Treasury  is  that  an 
expenditure  of  about  70,000,000/.  will  cover  all  requirements. 
Of  this,  20,000,000/.  is  assigned  to  the  army,  7,000,000/. 
to  the  navy,  3  1 ,000,000/.  to  the  debt,  and  only  1 2,000,000/. 
set  down  for  all  other  outgoings.  The  military  estimates 
do  not  seem  inadequate,  for  the  army  of  125,000  men 
which  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  would  cost,  according 
to  our  standard,  only  12,500,000/.,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  18,000,000/.  in  greenbacks.  The  additional 
sum  of  2,000,000/.  will  perhaps  suffice  for  the  extra  pay 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  soldiers  in  a  country 
where  labour  is  so  costly  as  it  is  in  the  United  .States.  The 
amount  allotted  to  the  navy  seems  also  to  be  liberal  enough, 
being,  even  after  allowance  for  the  premium  on  gold, 
about  half  as  much  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  spending. 
This  ought  to  suffice  for  naval  requirements  on  the 
scale  with  which  the  United  States  are  generally  content 
in  time  of  peace.  Whether  12,000,000/.  will  defray 
all  the  civil  expenditure  may  well  be  doubted,  and  the 
31,000,000/.  set  aside  for  the  debt  will  certainly  have 
to  be  increased  by  some  millions  when  all  the  accounts  are 
made  up.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  M'Cullocii  should  persist  in  his 
expressed  determination  to  bring  gold  down  to  par,  he  will 
have,  in  the  first  place,  to  expend  about  40,000,000/.  in  taking 
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up  the  redundant  issues,  and  have  to  submit  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  nominal  income  corresponding  to  the  fall 
in  prices  which  a  return  to  a  gold  standard  must  bring 
about.  The  general  items  of  civil  and  military  expenditure 
will  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion ;  but  the  charge  for 
interest  will  remain  of  the  same  nominal  amount,  and  will  be 
really  increased  by  the  substitution  of  a  gold  for  a  paper 
standard  of  payment.  Against  this  may  be  set  the  possibility 
of  a  general  reduction  of  interest,  in  the  event  of  a 
return  to  specie  payments  and  a  revival  ’of  the  old 
industry  of  the  country  ;  but  such  operations  are  not  easy 
with  amounts  of  the  magnitude  which  the  American  debt  has 
reached,  and  it  would  be  somewhat  over-sanguine  to  calculate 
the  probable  rate  of  interest  on  American  securities  at  less 
than  the  5  per  cent,  which  such  investments  commanded 
bclore  the  war,  when  the  debt  was  too  trifling  to  be  felt  as  a 
burden  at  all.  Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
despair  of  the  ultimate  financial  success  of  the  United  States, 
if  only  they  can  escape  the  commercial  difficulties  which 
are  to  be  feared  from  too  rapid  a  revival  of  trade,  and  are 
prudent  enough  not  to  add  to  a  sufficiently  arduous  task 
by  incurring  fresh  liabilities  for  a  foreign  war.  As  a  rule, 
whatever  is  not  impossible  the  Americans  generally  manage 
to  do,  and  if  the  figures  lately  published  are  to  be  trusted,  it. 
is  just  possible  that  the  once  untaxed  United  States  may 
be  able  to  support  the  burden  which  the  civil  war  has 
entailed  upon  them.  If  they  do  eventually  succeed  in  avoid¬ 
ing  every  form  of  repudiation,  their  financial  triumph  will 
raise  them  higher  in  European  estimation  than  all  the  stub¬ 
bornness  which  they  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 


THE  TURF  AND  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

IT!  HE  keen  discussion  which  was  lately  raised  as  to  a 
-L  Jockey  Club  decision  on  one  of  the  rules  of  betting  bids 
fair  to  be  outdone  by  the  complaints  which  are  rife  of  the 
adjudications  of  another  self-constituted  court — the  Committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  some  respects  the  parallel  between 
these  two  departments  of  gambling  business  is  very  close. 
There  are  book-makers  on  the  Turf  who  will  lay  against  any 
horse,  just  as  there  are  dealers  on  the  Exchange  who  will  bear 
any  stock.  These  professional  betters  consider  it  their  duty 
to  make  a  price  for  anything,  without  much  regard,  in  the  one 
case,  to  the  chance  of  the  horse  winning,  or  even  starting,  or, 
in  the  other,  to  the  intrinsic  soundness  of  the  speculative 
investment.  In  a  commercial  and  enterprising  country  it 
would  be  idle  to  complain  that  there  are  persons  ready  to 
bet  against  a  horse  or  a  company,  as  the  case  may  be,  more 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  future  quotations  of  the  odds 
than  with  any  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  either.  This 
kind  of  operation,  of  course,  is  pure  gambling ;  but  if  we 
are  to  have  the  stimulus  of  speculation,  without  which 
trade  would  collapse,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  professional 
bookmakers  from  making  a  profit  out  of  the  weakness 
of  the  public.  However  fairly  the  game  may  be  played, 
the  bookmaker  and  the  professional  dealer  in  shares  have 
tremendous  odds  in  their  favour ;  and  unless  they  are  more 
than  ordinarily  stupid,  or  are  themselves  carried  away 
by  an  unprofessional  confidence  in  a  promising  investment, 
they  generally  have  the  means  of  so  hedging  their  risks  as  to 
coine  out  winners  in  any  possible  event.  Outsiders  who 
choose  to  dabble  in  these  speculations  know  well  enough  that 
this  is  so,  and,  so  long  as  no  other  advantage  is  taken  of  them, 
they  are  not  perhaps  worth  the  waste  of  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy.  But  a  game  of  this  kind,  whether  practised  at 
Epsom  or  in  the  City,  is  full  of  temptations  to  irregular  prac¬ 
tices,  and  in  both  cases  extra-legal  tribunals  have  been  created 
to  see  that  sharp  practice  does  not  transgress  certain  con¬ 
ventional  limits  prescribed  by  the  morality  of  the  Turf  and 
the  Exchange.  It  is  a  little  odd  that  the  authorities  who  preside 
over  gambling  in  its  least  disguised  form  of  racing  and  betting 
should  have  commanded  higher  respect  from  the  subjects  who  are 
amenable  to  their  control  than  the  guardians  of  Exchange 
morality  have  been  able  to  secure.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  rules  of  racing  and  betting  are  framed  and  enforced 
by  leading  amateurs,  and  not  by  professional  bookmakers, 
while  the  tribunal  which  rules  the  transactions  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  is  a  body  selected  from  the  professional  dealers  in 
speculative  stock.  Their  decisions  accordingly  have  been, 
justly  or  unjustly,  exposed  to  the  same  kind  of  suspicion 
which  would  attach  to  the  judgments  of  a  knot  of  leading 
bookmakers  on  matters  connected  with  betting  and  the  Turk 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  generally  composed  of  the  men  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  that  peculiar  society,  and  that,  as  far  as 


poor  human  nature  can  do  it,  they  try  to  deal  fairly 
with  questions  in  which  they  may  have  a  considerable 
stake  themselves.  But  the  difficulty,  in  itself  formidable 
enough,  is  enormously  increased  by  their  favourite  practice 
of  administering  a  loose  kind  of  City  equity,  in  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  any  code  of  rules.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough 
in  itself  to  overthrow  the  balance  of  a  court  of  so  anomalous 
a  constitution,  the  very  object  and  essence  of  the  enforcement 
of  Stock-Exchange  customs  is  not  to  exclude  altogether  the 
advantages  which  a  shrewd  man  will  take  of  a  weak  one,  but  to 
sanction  them  within  limits  which  confine  the  loss  for  the  most 
part  to  strangers,  and  to  repress  them  with  the  utmost  seve¬ 
rity  when  they  take  a  form  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  members 
of  the  House. 

All  these  distinctions  make  the  Stock-Exchange  Committee 
a  very  inferior  tribunal  to  that  which  presides  over  the  ana¬ 
logous  transactions  at  Tatteesall’s.  Everything  connected 
with  Turf-betting  is  governed  by  rigid  rules,  framed  and 
interpreted  with  as  much  legal  acumen  as  the  great  authorities 
of  the  Turf  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  annulling  bets  on  any  grounds  except  those  which 
are  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  betting.  Although  the  attempt  may 
not  always  succeed,  the  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  exclude  un¬ 
iair  practice  entirely,  and  not  to  make  any  distinction  between 
artifices  which  let  in  the  public  and  contrivances  which  punish 
the  bookmakers.  In  the  famous  Claxton  case,  the  question  was 
whether  bets  upon  a  horse  deemed  to  have  been  fraudulently 
started  after  being  legally  scratched  ought  or  ought  not  to  hold, 
and  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  learned  discussion  as  to  the 
true  reading  and  construction  of  the  clause  of  the  betting  code 
which  bore  upon  the  point.  But  it  never  occurred  to  any 
one  to  suggest  that  the  momentous  question  whether  a  horse 
was  to  be  deemed  scratched  or  not,  and  whether  a  class  of 
bets  was  to  be  held  good  or  bad,  should  be  decided  by  the 
Committee  on  some  principles  of  esoteric  wisdom  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  the  particular  case,  but  not  to  be  found  in 
the  promulgated  laws  of  betting.  Still  less  would  so  arbitrary 
a  power  be  conceded  by  Turfites  to  their  Committee  if  it  had 
been  chosen  from  the  body  of  professional  betters,  and  liable 
to  be  swayed  by  class  partiality  even  when  it  was  not 
corrupted  by  direct  personal  interest.  Yet  this  system  of 
internal  government  which  the  Turf  would  not  submit  to  for  a 
moment  is  precisely  that  which  prevails  on  the  Exchange. 
The  rule  of  betting;  on  the  Turf  is  that  bets  hold  nood 
whether  a  horse  is  scratched  or  not.  The  rule  on  the 
Exchange  is  that  dealings  in  shares  are  off  if  the  Company 
does  not  attain  to  such  maturity  as  to  obtain  a  settling-day. 
In  other  words,  the  opposite  of  the  Turf  ride  prevails,  and  bets 
are  off  if  the  Company  is  scratched.  This  in  itself  opens  a 
wide  door  to  fraud,  as  any  one  familiar  with  racing  matters 
will  understand  in  a  moment ;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  scratch¬ 
ing  of  a  horse  depends  solely  on  the  will  of  the  owner,  or  on 
the  accident  of  his  death.  The  scratching  of  a  Company  is 
determined  bj'  the  irresponsible  fiat  of  the  Stock-Exchange 
Committee,  with  whom  it  rests  to  grant  or  refuse  a  settlement. 
To  complete  the  parallel,  therefore,  we  must  imagine  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  bookmakers  sitting  after  the  bets  were  made  upon 
a  race,  and  deciding  according  to  their  own  caprice  which 
horses  should  start  and  what  bets  should  be  binding. 
This  would  break  up  the  Turf  in  a  week ;  and  perhaps  the 
only  reason  that  similar  institutions  survive  on  the  Ex¬ 
change  is  that  the  public  know  nothing  about  them,  and 
that  the  professionals,  upon  the  whole,  find  them  far  from  dis¬ 
advantageous.  In  fairness  it  ought  to  be  added  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  generally  acted  upon 
certain  principles  of  so-called  right  and  wrong,  which,  how¬ 
ever  vague  and  indeed  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated,  do 
square  with  the  conventional  rules  of  honour  which  prevail 
in  that  region.  The  hazy  doctrines  of  this  code  of  morality 
seem  to  be  somewhat  of  this  kind.  It  is  right,  and  even 
necessary,  for  persons  interested  in  getting  off  the  shares  of  a 
new  Company  to  make  a  market  by  buying  shares  at  any 
fancy  premium,  on  the  footing  that  the  bargain  shall  be  off  it' 
no  settlement  is  granted.  It  is  equally  right,  and  almost  the 
duty  of  the  members  of  the  Exchange,  to  sell  shares  to  such 
purchasers  at  some  price  or  other — or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  to  make  a  price — in  order  to  tempt  the  public  into 
buying  shares  which  are  quoted  at  a  premium.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  wrong  for  promoters  to  buy  more  shares  than  the 
Company  intends  to  allot,  because  in  this  case  the  brokers 
who  have  sold  may  find  it  impossible  to  procure  the  shares 
with  which  to  fulfil  their  bargains,  and  may  be  compelled  to 
pay  any  penalty  which  the  clever  promoters  may  choose  to 
exact.  Where  the  hue  is  drawn  as  to  the  precise  extent  to 
which  purchases  are  legitimate  in  order  to  make  a  market  is 
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not  very  distinctly  revealed  ;  but  it  is  an  observed  fact  that, 
•where  the  public  only  suffers  from  the  rig,  the  settlement  is 
not  often  refused  on  this  account.  When,  however,  the  House 
also  is  hit,  the  Company  is  certain  to  be  scratched  by  the 
Committee,  unless  the  promoters  can  quiet  complainants  by  a 
present  of  shares,  or  ease  the  market  by  selling  enough  to 
make  the  performance  of  contracts  possible  without  serious 
loss  to  the  members  of  the  Exchange.  In  other  words,  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Committee  is  to  take  care  of  the  body 
from  which  it  springs,  and  utterly  discountenance  and  annul 
all  dealings  in  a  Company  which  damage  the  broker  instead  of 
the  outside  spectator. 

Probably  very  few  members  of  the  Exchange  would  take 
exception  to  this  description,  and  most  of  them  perhaps  would 
justify  a  principle  of  action  which  to  ordinary  mortals  looks 
like  nothing  so  much  as  playing  with  loaded  dice.  Of 
late,  however,  it  has  been  hinted  that  the  Committee,  not 
content  with  favouring  the  House  against  the  public,  have 
favoured  some  members  of  their  own  body  to  the  prejudice  of 
other  dealers.  Whether  this  accusation  is  just  or  unjust  we 
do  not  pretend  to  know,  nor  does  it  seem  to  us  materially  to 
alter  the  case,  but  we  do  see  with  regret  that  a  momentary 
lapse  into  righteousness  has  been  followed  by  a  return  to  the 
worst  practices  of  Stock-Exchange  gambling.  A  year  or 
two  since  there  was  a  very  famous  rig.  Thousands  of  shares 
in  an  inchoate  Company  had  been  bought  beyond  the  amount 
afterwards  allotted  to  the  public.  The  sellers,  of  course,  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers ;  but  the  Committee  stepped  in, 
annulled  the  bets  by  refusing  a  settlement,  and  promulgated  a 
new  rule  intended  to  discourage,  if  not  to  prohibit,  all  dealings 
in  unallotted  shares.  The  rule  was  a  death-blow  to  a  lucrative 
branch  of  business.  If  no  premiums  were  made,  no  shareholders 
could  be  tempted  into  the  net,  and  no  Company,  unless  it  was 
a  very  good  one,  could  be  floated  at  all.  This  desirable  state 
of  things  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Exchange.  The  new  rule 
was  rescinded,  and  the  Committee  resumed  its  old  office  of 
distinguishing  between  immoral  rigs,  which  damage  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  venial  rigs,  which  only  hurt  the  public.  The  dis¬ 
repute  into  which  it  has  lately  fallen  is  due  entirely  to  its 
administration  of  this  one-sided  equity.  It  seems  that  a 
certain  Company  was  promoted  by  divers  influential  persons 
and  associations.  Some  of  these  promoters  bought  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  shares,  and  when  the  allotment  was  made,  so  large  a 
proportion  went  to  these  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
concern,  that  strangers  who  applied  for  shares  could  scarcely 
get  any,  and  the  brokers  who  had  sold  “  to  make  a  price  ”  were 
unable  to  fulfil  their  bargains.  Many  of  the  public  may  have 
been  in  the  same  predicament,  but  that  did  not  matter.  At  any 
cost  the  brokers  must  be  relieved,  and  accordingly,  with  amazing 
generosity,  one  of  the  large  purchasers  made  them  a  present  of’  j 
shares  at  par,  to  enable  them  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  The 
market  being  so  far  eased,  no  public  complaint  was  made.  The 
Company  got  its  settlement,  and  a  great  many  of  those  who  j 
had  sold  the  shares  had  to  pay  forfeit  for  their  rashness.  But, 
before  all  the  bargains  were  closed,  it  occurred  to  some  astute  I 
losers  to  unrip  the  transaction  and  try  whether  they  could  not 
get  the  settlement  annulled ;  and  in  the  end  the  Committee  J 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  passed  a  resolution  the  effect  of  which 
is  that,  while  those  who  paid  their  losses  on  the  settling-day 
being  fixed  are  unable  to  recover  them,  the  more  prudent  ■ 
speculators  who  have  not  actually  parted  with  their  money  are 
allowed  to  treat  their  bets  as  off.  The  judgment  is  ostensibly 
founded  on  the  consideration  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  public 
were  not  large  enough  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  under-  ! 
taking,  but  the  whole  reasoning  goes  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  unprofessional  character  of  the  rig  disentitled  the 
promoters  to  their  winnings.  This  may  be  quite  true  in  the 
particular  instance,  and  is  probably  true  in  all  cases  where 
transactions  take  place  in  unallotted  shares ;  but  the  vice  of  j 
the  proceeding  is  in  the  attempt  to  draw  distinctions  between 
a  just  and  an  unjust  rig.  Public  censors  who  should  prohibit  j 
playing  with  loaded  dice  would  be  respected  even  by  those  J 
who  were  prejudiced  against  gambling  altogether;  but  a 
Committee  which  attempts  to  determine  how  much  lead  it  is  ; 
lawful  to  put  in  need  not  wonder  if  its  judgments  are  ques¬ 
tioned  even  by  members  of  the  class  which  it  seeks  to  serve  1 
at  the  expense  of  the  world  at  large.  They  certainly  manage 
matters  better  on  the  Turf. 


NEW  IDEAS. 

lyT  OBODY  with  any  pretence  to  enlightenment  or  to  a  liberal 
Tn  and  open  judgment  would  be  likely  to  maintain  that  a  sort, 
of  finality  has  been  reached  in  social  arrangements.  We  all  are 
constrained  by  a  feeling  of  intellectual  decency  to  admit,  in  theory 


at  all  events,  that  the  birth  and  diffusion  of  a  constant  succession 
of  new  and  even  startling  ideas  arc  an  essential  condition  of  any 
society  which  is  to  escape  stagnation.  But  of  those  who  most 
cordially  avow  their  belief  in  this  doctrine  of  progress  only  a  very 
small  proportion  are  habitually  ready  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  new 
ideas.  That  novelty  which  in  theory  is  their  prime  merit  is  in 
practice  their  most  fatal  defect.  The  difficulty  with  which  a 
new  idea  makes  any  way  in  the  world  is  sufficiently  notorious, 
but  the  blame  of  this  is,  we  fancy,  too  exclusively  laid  upon  the 
confessed  blockheads  of  society.  The  simple  theory  of  a  great 
modern  writer, fell  at  “most  people  ”  are  fools,  is  scarcely  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  stubborn  resistance  which  every  new  notion  has 
to  encounter;  for  the  majority  of  fools  are  decently  tractable  if 
they  are  j  udiciously  managed.  Otherwise  it  is  plain  that  the  world 
would  speedily  come  to  a  stand-still.  The  fault  lies  more  iu  the 
managers  and  leaders  than  in  the  flock.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a 
monstrous  paradox  to  say  that  wise  men  keep  the  world  back 
more  than  foolish  and  un-idea’d  men.  But  there  is  an  amount  of 
truth  iu  it,  as  in  most  paradoxes,  which  is  very  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  Put  in  another  form,  it  means  that  the  people  who 
withstand  all  new  projects  must  at  least  have  brains  enough  to 
see  their  weak  points.  The  mere  force  of  the  dead-weight  and 
inert  opposition  of  folly  is  not  so  formidable  as  the  hostility  of 
those  who  pass  for  wise,  and  in  many  respects  are  wise.  Let  us 
take  an  instance.  Everybody  now-a-days  would  admit  that  the 
idea  of  the  Bridgwater  canal  a  hundred  years  ago  was  one  of  the 
most,  obvious  excellence.  The  fools  would  doubtless  have  thought 
so  then,  if  they  had  been  left  alone.  But  men  with  a  capacity  for 
thinking  and  arguing  were  required  to  discover  and  put  forward  a 
series  of  conclusive  reasons  why  the  proposed  scheme  should  im¬ 
mediately  be  set  aside.  The  canals  would  cause  a  serious  falling- 
oil  in  the  breed  of  that  noble  animal,  the  draught-horse.  They 
would  entail  the  sinking  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  so,  by 
diminishing  the  circulating  capital,  would  cripple  the  frade  of  the 
country.  They  would  be  the  means  of  withdrawing  a  great  deal 
of  land  from  cultivation.  They  would  cause  the  natural  naviga¬ 
tion  of  rivers  to  be  neglected.  Lastly,  they  would  affect  the 
coasting- trade,  and  so  the  supply  of  British  seamen  for  the  navy 
would  be  impaired.  A  fool  could  never  have  found  out  all  this. 
Aud,  moreover,  when  so  many  good  arguments  had  been  found 
out  and  duly  exhibited  in  controversial  array,  a  wise  man  might 
very  well  have  been  taken  in  by  them  as  thoroughly  as  if  he 
were  a  fool.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  valuable 
scheme  in  the  world,  and  never  will  be  one,  against  which  you 
cannot  have  at  least  one  really  good  argument.  This  good 
argument  is  quite  enough  to  outweigh  for  a  very  long  time 
all  the  arguments  which  may  appear  on  the  other  side,  because 
it  has  behind  it  all  the  force  of  the  cautious  and  wary  temper 
which  often  is,  but  much  oftener  is  not,  true  sagacity.  People 
may  say  we  are  wiser  now  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  it  is  ouly  thirteen  years  since  one  of  the  very  arguments 
that  had  been  used  against  canals  was  strongly  urged  against 
the  conveyance  of  coals  by  rail  front  the  Northumberland  pits. 
Railway  conveyance  would  damage  the  coasting-trade;  there¬ 
fore  it  would  affect  the  training  of  seamen ;  therefore  it  would 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  our  men-of-war;  therefore  Britannia 
would  at  once  cease  to  rule  the  waves.  What  man  with  a 
spark  of  patriotism  in  his  bosom,  after  this  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him,  could  support  a  measure  thus  plainly  big  with 
the  ruin  of  his  native  land  ?  The  history  of  every  measure  of 
advance  and  improvement  is  the  same  in  the  first  instance. 
Although  it  is  only  by  the  infusion  of  new  ideas  that  existing 
evils  and  inconveniences  can  ever  be  removed,  there  is  nothing, 
as  a  rule,  so  chillingly  greeted  on  its  first  enunciation.  And 
the  cool  reception  is  not  found  merely  at  the  hands  of  those 
simple  souls  who,  in  Mr.  Henley’s  choice  phrase,  lie  on  their 
backs  all  day  and  indiscriminately  bawl  out  “Fudge.”  Harvey 
never  could  get  anybody  over  forty  years  of  age  to  believe  in  his 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  it  would  be  rash  to 
suppose  that  everybody  over  forty  is  a  fool.  That,  indeed,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  proverb  has  fixed  the  maturity  of  wisdom, 
fetill  a  person  may  have  a  very  great  deal  of  wisdom,  and  yet  be 
very  reluctant  to  believe,  against  all  past  traditions,  that  the  blood 
goes  through  his  body  in  what  seems  a  strange  and  circuitous 
fashion.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  even  that  all  of  the  people 
who  insist  on  making  Sunday  a  day  of  gloom  are  incapable  of 
forming  a  sound  j  udgment,  or  of  measuring,  in  a  more  or  less  rude 
way,  the  comparative  merits  of  conflicting  arguments.  The  notion 
that  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  extra  happiness  aud  of  genuine 
relief  from  sordid  cares  is  new,  and  therefore  it  is  odious. 

It  is  not  till  a  new  idea  has  become  very  old  to  a  few  that  it  has 
any  chance  of  being  weighed  or  examined  by  the  men  of  second- 
rate  wisdom  who  are  the  guides  of  the  many.  Though  these  men 
of  second-rate  wisdom  would  make  indignant  protests  if  they  were 
accused  of  narrow  and  unfruitful  tendencies,  they  literally  never 
give  a  hearing  to  a  new  idea  while  it  is  new.  For  example,  Mr. 
Mill's  recent  articles  on  the  later  speculations  of  Comte  have  attracted 
attention  to  some  of  that  philosopher's  strangest  fancies,  from 
people  who  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  dig  them  out  of 
the  original  book.  It  was  highly  amusing  to  notice  the  way  in 
which,  both  in  the  press  and  iu  private  conversation,  Comte’s  ideas 
were  disposed  of.  One  writer  said  that  Mr.  Mill  had  finally  and 
for  ever  done  for  M.  Comte's  pretensions — a  result,  we  are  quite 
sure,  which  would  surprise  and  embarrass  nobody  more  than  Mr. 
Mill  himself.  Others  laughed  merrily  over  the  Comtian  crotchets, 
and  many  of  them  are  laughable  enough.  But  the  thing  to  be 
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complained  of  was  that  the  people  laughed  at  the  mere  sound  of  the 
crotchets  before  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  see  whether  there 
was  anything  good  in  them  or  not,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  were 
crotchets.  It  is  this  hatred  of  everything  which  is  new  and  strange, 
and  which  therefore  is  sure  to  sound  droll,  that  keeps  us  hack.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  of  the  new  ideas  which  come  to  the  birth,  a 
vast  majority  would,  after  inquiry  made,  be  wisely  rejected  as  unfit 
for  application  in  practical  business.  But  this  is  a  very  poor  reason 
for  assuming  that  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  waste  of  time  to  make  the 
inquiry.  With  reference  to  new  ideas,  men  go  upon  that  harden¬ 
ing  principle  which  foolish  persons  pursue  in  rearing  children. 
They  expose  their  young  ones  to  all  manner  of  hardships  by  way 
of  strengthening  them,  and  think  that  their  point  is  gained  if,  out 
of  a  large  family,  they  can  show  you  one  survivor  with  exceptional 
strength  and  health  and  powers  of  endurance.  The  others,  un¬ 
fortunately,  have  perished  in  the  process.  In  the  same  way,  a 
great  many  people,  who  by  no  means  deserve  to  be  classed  among 
the  foolish  ones  of  the  earth,  think  that  to  neglect  or  insult  and 
snub  a  new  idea  is  the  proper  way  of  testing  its  worth.  Such 
treatment,  they  suppose,  hardens  and  strengthens  it  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  fit  for  use  in  this  rough  world.  True,  there  may  be  ideas  so 
delicate  as  to  sink  under  the  hardening  treatment.  Nobody  can 
tell  how  much  they  might  have  benefited  society  if  they  had 
been  properly  tended  and  decently  encouraged  by  the  very  class 
who  most  constantly  avow  their  sense  of  both  the  need  aud  the 
means  of  improvement.  Somehow,  their  professed  affection  for 
new  ideas  in  the  abstract  gets  changed  into  downright  hatred  as 
soon  as  any  particular  and  given  new  idea  presents  itself  for  their 
sponsorship.  What  has  been  nominally  the  object  of  prolonged 
parental  yearning  no  sooner  appears  than  it  at  once  receives  worse 
than  a  step-child’s  portion. 

Besides  the  obstacle  which  the  mass  of  indolence  always  opposes 
to  the  fair  reception  of  novelties,  as  much  at  one  time  as  another, 
tli  re  may  be  said  perhaps  to  be  two  hostile  influences  especially 
prevalent  in  the  present  day.  First,  there  is  the  amiable  cynicism 
which  is  dear  to  so  large  a  portion  of  modern  youth,  and  which  is 
constantly  sending  them  to  the  radical  question,  What's  the  good  P 
with  the  conviction  that  anj-body  who  professes  to  answer  it 
encouragingly  is  either  an  interested  hypocrite  or  else  a  pitiful 
enthusiast,  which  is  almost  worse.  Perhaps  it  is  very  delightful  to 
go  through  the  world  in  this  frame  of  mind — very  careful  of  one¬ 
self,  gloriously  indifferent  to  everybody  else,  thinking  virtue  a  dull 
pretence,  and  looking  on  industry  as  a  curse  to  those  who  cannot 
exist  without  it,  and  an  idiotic  blunder  in  those  who  can,  but  do  not 
choose.  Still,  men  of  this  temper  cannot  be  expected  to  betray 
much  ardour  for  new  ideas.  What  is  the  good  ?  Why  should 
they  ?  What  will  new  ideas  do  for  them  ?  A  man  whose  simple 
wants  and  hopes  and  aspirations  are  summed  up  in  a  good  club, 
one  or  two  congenial  friends,  a  good  edition  of  Balzac’s  novels,  and 
a  moderate  competency,  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  very  seriously 
by  anything  which  only  concerns  the  unimportant  portion  of  the 
race  outside  of  himself.  He  does  not  scout  new  ideas,  nor  denounce 
those  who  broach  them,  nor  get  angry  over  them.  He  only  views 
them  with  a  steady  indifference,  a  profound  imperturbability  which 
is  truly  amazing  aud  admirable,  llis  single  weakness  indicative  of 
our  common  humanity  is  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  those  who  have 
spent  their  time  in  working  out  ideas,  when  so  very  little  is  gained 
by  them  even  of  what  foolish  mortals  call  pleasure.  Yet  these 
delicious  creatures  are  not  fools  intellectually.  They  can  argue, 
negatively,  as  well  as  their  betters.  They  have  often  read  a  good 
deal  and  travelled  a  good  deal.  There  are  various  causes  for  the 
wonderful  prevalence  of  such  a  temper.  We  need  not  enter  into 
them  here.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  born  dolt  is  not 
the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  a  new  idea  has  to  contend. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  those  who  think  the  world  and  life, 
and  so  on,  a  poor  sort  of  affair,  comes  the  influence  of  the  larger 
class  who  think  that  the  world  does  best  of  itself  without 
much  active  interference  from  us.  These  people  are  quite  sure 
that  one  age  is  better  than  another.  But  they  suppose,  it  would 
appear,  that  each  improvement  springs  up  in  a  night,  like 
Aladdin’s  palace,  at  the  bidding  of  mysterious  and  superhuman 
genius.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  them  to  make  any  fuss  about 
newr  ideas.  They  have  got  railways  and  the  penny  post,  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  habeas  corpus,  and  all  their  other 
good  things,  without  a  fuss ;  and  no  doubt  a  hundred  years  hence 
there  will  be  a  great  many  more  good  things  which  we  have  not. 
They  are  charmingly  unconscious  of  the  process  by  which 
happiness  is  increased.  They  know'  that  there  is  some  such  pro¬ 
cess,  and  they  are  very  glad  to  know  it.  The  notion  never 
occurs  to  them  that  the  whole  process  consists  in  as  many  people 
as  possible  keeping  their  minds  on  the  alert  for  new  ideas,  and 
then  instantly  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  for  testing 
them  and  carrying  them  into  practice.  Progress  is  very  far  from 
being  of  the  nature  of  an  automaton.  It  wants  human  agents  to 
keep  it  at  work.  The  blunder  of  personifying  Progress,  and  in¬ 
vesting  it  with  the  qualities  of  a  triumphant  god  who  goes  on  his 
way  irrespectively  of  what  men  can  do  unto  him,  is  as  injurious  to 
the  reception  of  new  idea3  as  any  amount  of  pococurantism,  and 
is  as  common  among  people  who  have  a  reputation  for  ability  and 
attainments.  What  with  these  two,  and  what  with  the  ignorant, 
and  the  people  with  sinister  interests,  and  those  who  are  too  much 
occupied  in  winning  daily  bread  to  think  of  anything  else,  a  new 
idea  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  aud  its  unspeakable  glories. 


THE  CREDULITY  OF  SCEPTICS. 

J~NCRED  V LES,  lesplus  credules — according  to  Pascal’s  very  pith  v 
aphorism.  People,  ho  says,  believe  Vespasian’s  miracles  in 
order  that  they  may  cease  to  believe  in  the  miracles  of  Mo.  es. 
Like  most  other  telling  retorts,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  We  are  all  given  to  repeat  the  sayings  that  a  boaster 
and  a  bully  is  always  a  coward,  and  that  the  man  who  would  lift 
his  hand  against  a  woman  is  such  a  monster  that  human  language 
has  hitherto  been  found  inadequate  to  complete  the  sentence.  Yet 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  bullying  merely  implies  an  insensibility 
which  is  as  compatible  with  courage  as  with  cowardice ;  at  most, 
it  is  more  naturally  allied  with  the  brutal  than  with  the  heroic 
variety  of  courage ;  but  any  one  would  be  very  rash  who  presumed 
j  that  a  prizefighter  who  thrashed  his  wife  was  incapable  of 
receiving  blows  as  well  as  administering  them.  As  for  bragging, 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  bravery  than  the  inordinate  vanity 
which  in  some  temperaments  infallibly  generates  that  vice.  Nelson 
was,  if  possible,  as  vain  as  he  wras  brave  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
entirely  out  of  character  for  him  to  give  a  Frenchman  his  due. 
Modesty  aud  merit  have  a  close  connection  alphabetically,  but 
merit  which  is  independent  of  a  good  sturdy  self-esteem  must 
be  of  an  unusually  tough  constitution.  In  fact,  we  repeat 
this  kind  of  commonplace,  much  as  we  used  to  say  that  murder 
would  out,  because  it  would  be  so  very  pleasant  if  it  wore 
founded  in  fact.  We  have  lately  been  told,  with  a  good  deal 
of  emphasis,  that  at  least  one  branch  of  murder  almost  amounts 
to  a  recognised  profession.  It  requires,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  self-possession,  or  an  unusually  favourable  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  to  commit  a  murder  with  anything  like  a 
I  certainty  of  concealment,  although,  thanks  to  sensation  novels, 
t  murder,  “  considered  as  a  fine  art,”  has  lately  had  such  a  flood  of 
|  light  thrown  upon  its  principles  aud  practice  that  it  is  a  pity  if  it 
is  not  brought  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection.  A  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  friend  need  only  refer  to  one  of  the 
leading  cases  explained  in  such  books  as  Lady  Audley's  > Secret ,  to 
find  the  most  judicious  method  of  arranging  all  the  details  with  a 
view  to  at  least  some  years’  security.  You  cannot  always  push 
your  first  husband  into  a  well,  and  throw  stones  upon  him  from 
the  top ;  nor  can  you  always  lock  him  into  a  bedroom,  and  sot  fire 
to  the  house.  But  it  is  a  pity  if  you  cannot  find  something  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular-  case,  and  you 
have  generally  the  comfort  of  reflecting  that,  as  a  rule,  the  coin¬ 
cidences  by  which  the  murder  is  ultimately  detected  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  more  surprising  than  those  by  which  the  commission  of  the 
crime  is  originally  favoured.  Doctrines  such  as  these  resemble 
that  by  which  we  were  taught  in  infancy  that  Providence  had 
placed  a  shark’s  mouth  far  back  under  his  nose  in  order  that 
he  might  have  to  turn  in  an  awkward  position  before  swallow¬ 
ing  his  victim.  Such  a  very  noxious  animal  as  a  shark  with 
his  mouth  in  a  normal  position  was  considered  to  be  too 
devilish  a  contrivance  to  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  therefore 
with  the  danger  there  was  also  provided  an  effective  antidote. 
The  presumed  credulity  of  sceptics  is  imagined  to  serve  the  same 
kind  of  purpose.  A  sceptic  who  could  succeed  in  disbelieving 
everything  was  supposed  to  be  too  dangerous  a  person  to  be 
allowed  to  go  about  unmuzzled ;  and  therefore,  by  a  judicial 
blindness,  after  refusing,  like  Marmion,  to  receive  for  gospel  what 
the  Church  believed,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  substantial  man  in 
armour  for  a  disembodied  spirit.  The  punishment  was  certainly 
appropriate.  A  thoroughgoing  sceptic,  boasting  his  right  to  reject 
ail  that  had  satisfied  the  highest  intellects,  but  taken  in  by  a  story 
too  gross  to  impose  upon  a  child,  would  be  a  pleasant  spectacle 
for  the  simple  believer.  The  essential  weakness  of  the  very  engine 
of  offence  upon  whose  efficacy  he  most  prided  himself  would  be 
signally  exposed.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  there  are  many 
cases  to  be  alleged  in  conformity  with  the  assertion.  Voltaire’s 
belief  that  all  the  fossil  shells  supposed  to  be  unimpeachable 
proofs  of  the  Flood  had  really  been  deposited  upon  the  mountains 
by  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land,  used  to  be  one  established  case 
to  cite.  A  more  striking  one  is  Comte’s  curious  attempt  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  religion  from  which  he  had,  in  consistency,  to  elimina:  e 
all  theological  ideas.  And  in  the  present  day  we  have  seen  that 
the  nonsense  of  spirit-rapping,  of  clairvoyance,  and  kindred  ab¬ 
surdities  have  often  been  most  readily  accepted  by  people  who 
had  endeavoured  to  free  themselves  from  all  recognised  creeds. 
There  was  a  gentleman,  mentioned  somewhere  by  Boswell,  who 
endeavoured  to  apologize  for  retaining  some  superstitions  after 
becoming  a  professed  free-thinker  by  saying  that,  although  he 
had  come  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Christianity,  some  of  the 
briars  and  thorns  were  still  sticking  to  his  clothes.  And. 
putting  aside  the  irreverence  of  the  metaphor,  it  might  cer¬ 
tainly  happen  that  a  man  who  retained  detached  fragment  - 
of  his  former  belief,  whilst  giving  up  all  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  rested,  might  convert  them  into  very  paltry 
superstitions.  The  most  general  case,  however,  is  that  in  which 
a  man  does  not  preserve  old  doctrines,  but  takes  up  with  entirely 
newl’augled  ones,  of  a  kind  absurd  ah  initio.  In  this  case  the 
common  explanation  may  be  taken  as  at  any  rate  partially  true, 
that  a  man  who  refuses  to  accept  the  ordinary  beliefs  of  those 
around  him  is  still  in  waut  of  some  belief  to  fill  the  vacuum  ;  he 
has  thrown  away  the  life-buoy,  and  has  to  content  himself  with 
such  support  as  he  can  got  out  of  straws. 

There  are,  however,  many  sceptics  who  seem  to  get  on  without 
any  belief  and  without  any  attempt  at  a  substitute.  It  would 
doubtless  be  agreeable  to  maintain  the  contrary.  It  would  also, 
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one  might  have  thought,  he  desirable  that  a  thoroughly  selfish 
man  should  sooner  or  later  become  an  unhappy  man.  Still  there 
are  a  good  many  people  who,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  thoroughly 
and  remorselessly  selfish,  and  who  nevertheless  contrive,  so  long 
as  they  have  a  good  digestion,  to  lead  very  pleasant  lives  and 
make  a  stomach  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of  a  heart.  Major 
Pendennis  got  on  very  well,  except  when  he  deviated  sufficiently 
from  his  established  principles  to  take  an  undue  interest  in  his 
nephew.  Now  there  are  certainly  sceptics  of  whom  it  would  be 
impossible  to  predicate  with  certainty  that  their  creed  contains 
an}  articles  whatever  beyond  those  which  are  necessary  to  guard 
their  heads  from  knocking  against  a  post.  They  seem  to  exist 
without  feeling  the  want,  common  to  most  men,  of  having 
at  least  some  apology  for  a  faith  to  preserve  their  mental  health. 
The  disease  of  undue  credulity  is  not  one  which  attacks  the 
whole  class  indiscriminately.  It  is  only  certain  varieties  who 
are  doomed  to  give  a  triumph  to  their  enemies  by  throwing 
off  the  garments  of  civilized  life  only  to  put  on  the  barbaric 
ornaments  of  a  savage.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  simple. 
The  case  of  universal  unmitigated  scepticism  is  one  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  occur.  Everybody  believes,  and  believes 
with  the  same  intensity,  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  that 
if  equals  are  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are  equal.  A  man 
who  did  not  thus  believe  would  not  be  a  sceptic,  but  an  idiot.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  for  metaphysicians  to  throw  a  certain  transcen¬ 
dental  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  even  these  first  principles,  and, 
like  Tucker,  to  suggest  some  considerations  which  seem  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  two  and  two  making  four.  But  a  doubt  which  affects 
every  article  of  our  belief,  and  not  the  relative  intensity  of  certain 
articles  of  belief,  is,  for  practical  purposes,  the  same  thing  as  no 
doubt  at  all.  A  man  acts  in  every  way  with  exactly  the  same 
confidence,  whether  he  holds  that  mathematical  propositions  are 
absolutely  and  universally  true,  or  whether  he  holds  that  there 
may  possibly  be  other  systems  of  stars  where  two  straight  lines 
manage  to  enclose  a  space,  and  where  two  equals  added  together 
produce  unequals,  or  even  where  the  propositions  A  is  B,  and  A  is 
not  B,  may  be  simultaneously  true.  The  highest  kind  of  certainty 
of  which  we  are  capable  is  sufficient  to  exclude  all  doubt  that  can 
ever  affect  our  actions  or  our  reasoning,  and  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  speculative  interest  what  may  be  the  metaphysical  value  of  that 
certainty.  It  is  only  in  the  next  stage  of  argument  that  the 
difference  between  believers  and  sceptics  commences.  One  man 
may  hold  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  as  certain  as  a  mathe¬ 
matical  truth,  and  another  that  it  is  merely  probable,  down  to  any 
low  degree  of  probability.  The  main  difference  between  various 
classes  of  thinkers  then  begins  to  be  apparent.  There  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  great  difference  between  men  in  respect  of  their  readiness 
to  receive  what  may  be  called  the  contagion  of  belief.  A  very 
large  part  of  every  one’s  opinions  upon  almost  all  matters  must  be 
accepted  on  trust.  Human  knowledge  has  covered  too  large  an 
area,  for  some  time  past,  for  any  one  to  imitate  Bacon’s  audacity 
in  tailing  it  all  for  his  province.  When  a  man  may  spend  a  life¬ 
time  in  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  certain  breeds  of  micro¬ 
scopic  animalcula,  even  scientific  people  must  be  content  to  learn 
from  him  what  the  nature  of  the  creatures  may  be.  Whatever 
path  of  inquiry  we  may  choose  to  take  up,  we  soon  find  it  branch¬ 
ing  out  into  such  an  infinite  number  of  byways  that  the  most 
important  question  soon  comes  to  be,  not  what  we  will  learn,  but 
what  we  will  leave  unlearnt.  Now,  in  taking  in  these  necessary 
supplies  of  second-hand  information,  there  is  an  immense  difference 
in  the  susceptibility  of  different  people.  Some  men  can  go  through 
a  hospital  full  of  contagious  diseases,  as  some  cows  have  remained 
in  a  herd  of  plague-stricken  animals,  without  showing  any  symptoms 
of  the  complaints.  We  have  all  agreed  to  accept  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  we  class  as  scientific,  without  very  much 
difficulty.  If  any  new  proposition  comes  with  the  authority 
of  an  established  professor  of  the  science,  we  accept  it  with 
the  confidence  with  which  a  Roman  Catholic  might  take  the 
decision  of  the  infallible  Church.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
much  larger  portion  of  knowledge  which  has  not  yet  passed 
into  that  stage,  it  meets  with  the  most  various  receptions  from 
different  men.  If  one  man  sees  a  telegram  containing  some 
startling  information,  he  instinctively  says  that  it  is  a  lie,  without 
further  examination.  Another  man,  as  instinctively,  accepts  it  as 
an  undoubted  truth.  Some  people  may  pass  their  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  homoeopathy,  water-cure,  and  other  newfangled 
heresies,  and  never  feci  an  inclination  to  move  from  the  recognised 
paths.  Others  can  never  perceive  the  remotest  scent  of  a  new 
doctrine  upon  any  subject  without  being  attracted  to  it  as  naturally 
as  a  steel- filing  to  a  magnet.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  men  who 
have  passed  years  in  being  snatched  by  one  quack  from  the  hands 
of  another,  and  becoming  vegetarians,  teetotallers,  spiritualists, 
revivalists,  and  believers  that  all  human  evils  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  use  of  salt,  tobacco,  or  butcher’s  meat,  j  ust  as  the  fit  takes 
them. 

Now  either  of  these  classes  may  become  sceptics,  in  the  sense  of 
being  disbelievers  in  the  accepted  creed  of  their  time  and  country, 
with  equal  facility.  The  first  class  is  that  which  undoubtedly 
supplies  the  most  normal  type  of  the  thoroughgoing  sceptic.  If 
such  a  man  has  been  educated  so  as  to  hold  revealed  religion  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  unproved  things,  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
inoculate  him  with  it.  The  frame  of  mind  into  which  he  instinc¬ 
tively  falls  is  that  which  is  manifested  in  commercial  matters  by 
a  profound  conviction  that  he  is  not  to  be  done.  He  looks  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  forming  a  spontaneous  conspiracy  for 
trapping  him  into  foolish  expenditure  or  into  degrading  belief. 


And,  however  else  he  may  be  wanting  to  himself,  he  will 
not  easily  permit  his  opponents  to  triumph  over  his  too  great 
credulity.  But  then  it  is  to  be  added  that  such  a  man  is 
more  likely  to  keep  his  incredulity  to  himself.  His  temper  will 
be  too  cold  for  setting  up  as  a  martyr  to  infidelity;  he  will  have 
too  low  an  opinion  of  his  neighbours  to  think  them  worth  unde¬ 
ceiving,  and  will  add  another  to  the  number  of  those  who  are 
induced  to  pass  by  all  such  questions  with  indifference.  It  is  the 
other  class  which  supplies  the  greatest  number  of  conspicuous  and 
credulous  sceptics.  The  sanguine  temperament  to  which  the 
novelty  of  a  belief  is  in  itself  a  recommendation  is  the  natural 
temperament  of  radicals  and  reformers.  Such  a  man  is  an  unbe¬ 
liever,  not  because  he  dislikes  belief,  but  because  he  dislikes 
holding  the  same  creed  as  the  common  mass  of  people.  It  givwis 
him  positive  pleasure  to  shock  steady-going  prejudices;  but  he  is 
quite  ready  to  take  up  any  new  doctrine  before  it  has  passed  into 
the  steady-going  stage,  and  without  thinking  too  carefully  whether 
it  will  ever  reach  that  stage  or  not.  He  will  probably  afford  an 
easy  triumph  to  the  supporters  of  the  orthodox  faith,  by  engrafting 
upon  his  professed  infidelity  any  new  doctrine  that  comes  his 
way,  however  large  a  demand  it  may  make  upon  his  credulity. 
He  is  predisposed  to  catch  the  contagion  ;  and  it  is  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fanatical  sects  of  the  day  are 
necessarily  composed.  But  then  such  a  man  is  merely,  so  to 
speak,  a  spurious  sceptic;  he  has  not  a  specific  objection  to  be¬ 
lieving,  but  the  very  contrary ;  and  however  much  the  aphorism 
wo  have  quoted  may  gall  him,  it  is  generally  a  rather  doubtful 
weapon  against  the  more  determined,  though  less  conspicuous, 
unbelievers. 


THE  LAST  DODGES  OF  SHAM  CHARITY, 
r  1 1IIE  devices  of  holy  beggars  seem  inexhaustible.  They  are 
confined  to  no  age  and  to  no  creed.  That  they  are 
confined  to  neither  sex  is  self-apparent.  Looking  back  as 
far  as  we  can  into  remote  ages,  we  reach  our  old  friends 
of  the  prophetic  days,  the  women  who  sew  pillows  to  all 
arm-holes.  Coming  down  to  our  own  days,  we  have  the 
strange  devices  by  which  they  restore  churches  at  Kenilworth 
and  set  up  organs  in  Wimborne  Minster.  The  intermediate  space 
may  be  filled  up  with  the  performances  of  various  classes  of 
mendicant  Friars,  wound  up  by  the  first  and  second-class  tickets 
of  the  Rev.  Father  Ignatius,  O.S.B.  At  the  Wimborne  amuse¬ 
ments  we  have  had  our  laugh  already.  What  would  be 
the  feelings  of  St.  Cuthborow  —  we  give  her  the  good  old 
local  spelling  —  Virgin,  Princess,  and  Abbess,  if  she  could 
see  a  beauty-ballot  going  on  in  her  own  domain,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  sanctuary  ?  The  idea  might  suggest  itself 
that  the  local  devotion  had  been  transferred  from  her  sainted 
self  to  the  naughty  nun  whom  the  Chronicle  records  to  have  run 
away  from  Wimborne  with  a  defeated  candidate  for  the  crown  in 
the  very  year  of  the  death  of  King  Alfred.  No  doubt  St.  Cuth¬ 
borow  and  all  her  class  ceased  to  be  models  for  general  imitation 
about  the  time  that  Henry  the  Eighth  took  away  the  silver  with 
which  the  pious  parishioners  of  Wimborne  had  surrounded  her 
head.  The  odd  thing  is,  that  matters  do  not  seem  to  be  any  better 
among  those  to  whom  St.  Cuthborow  may  be  supposed  still  to  be 
an  object  of  reverence.  The  Times  has  just  been  enlivened 
by  a  very  pretty  quarrel  between  Sir  George  Bowyer  and 
Mr.  Bird  of  the  Protestant  Alliance.  If  Protestant  psalmody 
is  promoted  by  a  beauty-ballot  at  Wimborne,  some  “  Roman 
Catholic  purpose,”  as  Mr.  Bird  expresses  it,  is,  or  is  not,  to  be 
promoted  by  a  raffle  at  Mayfield.  The  terrors  of  the  law  are  in¬ 
voked,  and  Sir  George  feelingly  complains  that  certain  pious 
young  ladies  are  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  “  rogues  and  vaga¬ 
bonds.”  Either  Wimborne  is  locally  wiser  than  Mayfield,  or  else 
Protestants  consult  their  lawyers  beforehand,  while  their  enemies 
do  not  do  it  till  it  is  too  late.  At  Mayfield  they  have  a  raffle,  and 
there  are  laws  against  raffles,  while  no  legislator  has  as  yet  so 
much  as  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  against  beauty-ballots. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  rallied  for,  or  what  is  the  object  of 
the  raffle;  we  only  know  that  young  ladies  have  a  hand  in  the  thing, 
while  the  object  arouses  the  wrath  of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  if 
lotteries  are  illegal,  Mr.  Bird  is  so  far  right  in  being  indignant  at  any 
breach  of  the  law.  Only  he  just  lets  it  out  that  his  indignation  is 
mainly  aroused  against  breaches  of  the  law  for  “  Roman  Catholic 
purposes  ”  ;  if  Protestant  young  ladies  set  up  a  raffle  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  converting  the  Pope,  Mr.  Bird  would  probably  look  on  the 
end  as  sanctifying  the  means.  We  will  leave  sectarian  disputants 
to  fight  their  own  quarrels.  So  long  as  either  Protestant  or  Papist 
presses  raffles  and  beauty-ballots  into  the  cause  of  supposed  piety 
or  charity,  so  long  shall  we  denounce  the  pitiful  sham  of  the  whole 
thing.  But  as  long  as  either  party  keeps  its  own  glass  windows,  it  had 
better  not  throw  stones  at  the  other.  The  notion  that  a  score  of  good 
works  can  be  run  up  by  a  process  of  lounging  and  flirtation  is  equally 
contemptible  whether  its  votaries  lay  their  offerings  at  the  feet  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon  or  at  those  of  Archbishop  Manning.  All  sects  will 
do  well  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not  till  the  world  is  made  to 
understand  that,  whatever  the  path  to  heaven  may  be,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  lie  through  the  tangled  alleys  of  a  bazaar  and 
fancy  fair. 

But  the  raffle  and  the  beauty-ballot  are  only  two  out  of  many 
forms  of  this  holy  beggary.  There  are  others  quite  as  ingenious 
which  do  not  make  quite  so  much  noise  in  the  world.  The  brood 
of  shilling-seekers,  postage-stamp  beggars,  and  all  that  generation, 
seem  destined  never  to  cense  out  of  the  land.  We  are  not  talking 
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of  swindlers,  or  of  people  who  seek  for  private  gain  of  any  sort. 
Viscounts  who  ask  you  to  buy  their  sermons  because  they  have 
spent  their  all  iu  trying  to  do  good,  and  wine-merchants  who  sell 
good  wine  to  the  clergy  under  cost  price,  belong  to  another  class. 
The  people  whom  we  mean  no  doubt  honestly  apply  what  they  get 
to  the  church,  or  school,  or  organ  which  is  the  object  of  their 
zeal,  just  as  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  promoters  of  raffles  and 
beauty-ballots  are  equally  scrupulous  in  the  application  of  their 
spoils.  What  we  complain  of  in  both  cases  is  the  shamelessness 
of  the  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  compass  a  good  end.  Many  a 
person,  many  a  pious  young  lady,  many  a  popular  preacher,  many 
a  zealous  parson’s  wife,  who  would  not  for  the  world  either  beg  or 
steal  for  his  or  her  own  pelf,  is  not  in  the  least  aslyimed  to  pester 
all  people,  known  and  unknown,  with  begging  letters  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  lie  or  she  is  interested.  The  thing  is  loathsome, 
and  it  is  more  loathsome  when  it  is  greased  down  with 
unctuous  piety  and  impudent  misapplications  of  Scripture. 
Perhaps  the  ludicrous  element  prevails  when  you  get  a  circular 
asking  you  to  subscribe  to  the  building  of  a  parsonage,  with  the 
text  underneath,  “Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man 
another’s  wealth.”  No  doubt  the  worthy  man  so  completely 
separated  his  own  personal  existence  from  the  corporation  sole 
with  which  it  was  accidentally  identified  that  it  never  came  into 
his  head  that  he  was  seeking  his  own  wealth  when  he  was 
begging  other  people  to  build  him  a  house.  This  we  heard 
of  some  years  ago,  when  the  art  was  doubtless  in  its  infancy, 
ltapid  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  meanwhile,  and  the  last 
dodge  of  which  we  have  heard  far  surpasses  this  in  ingenious 
impudence.  A  married  pair,  say  a  country  parson  and  his  wife, 
have  just  been  blessed  with  a  baby — let  us  say  their  first-born 
baby.  We  assume  that  it  is  the  first-born,  because  it  is  only  in 
the  first  gush  of  novelty  that  discreet  people  will  pay  for 
announcing  the  births  of  their  children  in  the  Times.  No  one 
can  die  more  than  once,  and  few  people  are  married  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  their  lives.  So,  no  doubt,  deaths  and  marriages, 
being  always  more  or  less  striking  events,  are  always  announced. 
Put  children  come  much  oftener ;  their  appearance  gets  quite 
familiar ;  and  a  wise  curate,  or  even  an  average  rector,  will 
think  twice  before  he  goes  to  the  needless  expense  of  advertising 
the  birth  of  his  fourteenth  child.  So  we  assume  that  our  happy 
parents  are  happy  with  the  special  happiness  of  rejoicing  over 
their  first-born.  Of  course  they  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
babe  in  his  cradle  is  destined  some  day  to  prove  himself  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  dignity  and  the  excellency  of  power.  The  post  bag  comes, 
and  out  comes  a  letter,  directed,  as  all  s.uch  letters  are,  in  the  most 
elegant  of  female  hands.  It  is  of  course  taken  i’or  granted  that 
it  is  at  least  an  epistle  of  congratulation  on  the  happy  event,  if  not 
an  offer  of  superhuman  wealth  and  happiness  on  the  part  of  some 
fairy  godmother.  The  letter  is  doubtless,  as  all  letters  are  whose 
parentage  is  not  quite  certain,  turned  round  and  examined  in  all 
quarters — its  postmark,  its  seal,  its  very  stamp,  diligently  conned — 
before  the  decisive  step  of  opening  it  is  ventured  on.  At  last  the 
inside  is  laid  open,  and  it  is  found  to  contain  no  congratulations, 
no  offers,  but  as  queer  a  bit  of  impudent  begging  and  misapplied 
Scripture  as  the  brains  of  the  most  ingenious  professional  mendi¬ 
cant  could  devise.  The  contents  are  a  card  with  a  painted  border 
and  a  painted  centre,  on  the  middle  of  which  is  gummed  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  baby’s  birth  cut  out  of  the  newspaper ;  below 
that  are  the  printed  words,  “  Take  this  child  and  nurse  him  for 
me,”  with  the  proper  reference  to  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus.  Below  is  the  date  of  the  year  in  manuscript.  Along 
with  this  comes  an  autograph  letter,  which  is  worth  copying  at 
length : — 

Will  the  happy  and  the  prosperous  crown  their  jov  by  contributing  some¬ 
thing  to  a  struggling  parish  ? 

A  miserable  church,  too  small  for  the  people  ;  a  wretched  school,  which 
needs  rebuilding ;  a  considerable  debt  on  the  parsonage  house  ; — these  and 
other  like  matters  are  pressing  in  a  village  where  there  are  no  resident 
gentry  whatever. 

The  living  worth  less  than  200 1.  a  year. 

Any  donation  (however  small)  will  be  acceptable.  Address  Rev.  - 

Great  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  -  Parsonage, - . 

The  logic  and  the  exegetics  are  alike  curious.  Because  people 
have  a  child  born  to  them,  they  are  prosperous,  and  therefore  they 
should  give  to  some  place  of  which  they  have  never  heard.  The 
only  connection  of  ideas  which  we  can  hit  upon  is  that  which  we 
have  hinted  at  already,  that  people  who  can  afford  to  waste  money 
on  advertising  a  birth  in  the  Times  must  have  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  give  away.  Otherwise  one  would  think  that  there  are  a  good 
many  positions  in  life  in  which  a  fresh  mouth  to  be  fed  rather 
lessens  than  increases  prosperity.  The  experience  of  Great 

- must  ditier  from  that  of  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  if  in  that 

neighbourhood  none  but  those  who  are  already  prosperous  have 
children  born  to  them,  or  if  all  those  who  have  children  born  to 
them  at  once  become  prosperous  on  the  strength  of  it.  In  other 
places  one  could  even  fancy  that  this  particular  form  of  prosperity 
may  cause  miserable  churches  and  wretched  schools  to  be  put  up 
with  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  be  and  may  postpone  the 
paying  off  the  debt  on  parsonages  nearer  than  that  of  Great 

- .  And,  if  we  are  told  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 

thankoffering,  a  reproduction  of  the  turtledoves  and  young  pigeons 
of  the  Old  Law,  why  should  the  thankoffering  go  to  Great 

- ?  It  must  be  a  prosperous  part  of  the  world  indeed  in 

which  people  cannot  find  opportunities  for  thankofferings  of  any 
kind  they  are  inclined  to  nearer  their  own  doors. 

The  begging  part  of  this  queer  enclosure  is  of  course  sheer  im¬ 
pudence — impudence  beyond  the  common  run  of  ecclesiastical 


mendicancy.  It  is  almost  too  gross  to  be  amusing.  But  the 
exegetics  are  rich  enough  to  make  up  for  any  lack  in  this  way. 
We  never  saw  a  finer  carrying-out  of  the  doctrine,  acted  on,  if  not 
acknowledged,  by  many  most  devout  persons,  that  anything  in 
Scripture  may  be  made  to  mean  anything.  The  parson  of  Great 

- is  clearly  a  divine  of  the  same  class  as  ho  who  held  forth 

against  excess  in  head-dresses  from  the  text  “  Top(k)not  come 
down.”  “  Take  this  child  and  nurse  him  for  me.”  \Ve  can  fancy 
these  simple  words  taken  as  a  text  and  perverted  as  texts  com¬ 
monly  are.  “  Take  this  child  and  nurse  him  for  me.”  Who  is  to 
take  and  nurse  the  child,  and  for  whom  is  it  to  be  nursed  ?  The 
parents  will  doubtless  nurse  their  child,  or  cause  it  to  be 

nursed,  but  it  is  hardly  for  the  parson  of  Great -  that  they 

will  nurse  it.  But  it  seems  this  literal  and  grammatical  sense  is  not 
what  is  meant.  Something  much  deeper  .and  more  mystical  is  of 
course  intended.  The  words  are  doubtless  meant  to  be  taken 
ns  spoken  by  God  to  the  parents.  A  more  daring  falsification  of 
Scripture  was  never  ventured  on.  The  words  in  Exodus  are 
addressed  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  the  Hebrew  woman  to  which 
she  commits  her  adopted  child.  The  woman  happens  to  be  his  real 
mother,  but  of  that  the  speaker  knows  nothing.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  whatever  divine  or  mystical  about  the  business ;  the  words 
record  nothing  but  a  simple  transaction  of  every-day  fife,  such  as 
happens  in  modern  England  just  as  often  as  in  ancient  Egypt.  A 
parent  or  adopted  parent  wants  a  nurse  for  a  child,  and  gives  the 
nurse  her  commission  in  the  simplest  words.  Yet  we  can  fully 
believe  that  these  plain  words  have  been  preached  upon  over  and 
over  again,  and  tortured  into  meanings  as  remote  from  their  real 
sense  as  that  which  is  clearly  put  to  them  by  the  reverend  beggar 
with  whom  we  are  dealing.  The  old  argument  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  faith  at  once  presents  itself ;  a  book  must  be  divine  which 
survives  being  preached  out  of,  and  which  can  endure  being 
dragged  through  the  dirt  by  such  expounders  as  the  parson  of 
Great - 


IRISH  YANKEES. 

IN  the  present  Fenian  movement  Young  Ireland  has  made  a 
decided  step.  Some  years  ago  the  liberators  of  their  native 
island  were  as  fond  of  everything  French  as  they  now  appear  to  be 
of  what  is  American.  If  we  remember  right,  there  was  once  a 
famous  national  subscription  to  present  General  M‘Mahon  with  a 
sword.  A  deputation  of  Celtic  patriots  visited  him  at  his  Chalons 
camp,  and  a  formidable  woodcut  designed  to  represent  the 
General’s  manly  features  was  sold  dirt-cheap  at  the  office  of  the 
Irishman.  It  was  generally  understood  that  General  M'Mahon 
was  a  possible  choice  for  the  first  vacancy  upon  the  Irish  throne ; 
and  his  genealogical  tree  was  pursued  upwards  by  anxious 
inquirers  till  it  lost  itself  among  ancient  chieftains  of  the  genuine 
stamp.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  French  marshals  are  going  out 
of  fashion.  The  M ‘Mahon  woodcuts  still  preserve  all  their  pris¬ 
tine  and  uncompromising  ugliness,  but  they  have  become  rarer 
and  less  common  in  the  market.  The  native  difficulty  of  the 
French  language  may  account  for  a  good  deal.  Patriotism  itself 
quailed  before  the  Herculean  task  of  keeping  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  future  monarchs  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  and  deputa¬ 
tions  grew  tired  of  crossing  the  Channel  for  the  purpose  of 
conversing  with  Continental  heroes  through  the  medium  of  an 
interpreter.  French  grammar,  after  all,  is  harder  than  learning  to 
speak  through  one’s  nose,  and  if  “  Yankee  Doodle  ”  is  only  a  mode¬ 
rately  inspiriting  war-song,  at  all  events  it  can  be  understood 
without  a  dictionary.  At  any  rate  Yroung  Ireland  has  turned 
Yankee  as  it  grows  old.  The  O’Donoghue  and  his  friends 
are  left  sad-eyed  and  melancholy  survivors  of  a  movement  that  was 
so  popular  within  the  present  decade,  and  the  great  Archbishop 
finds  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  at  the  tail  instead  of  at  the 
head  of  a  recognised  agitation.  If  poor  old  Sir.  Smith  O’Brien 
were  alive,  he  would  be  positively  nowhere.  A  third  generation 
has  arisen  which  is  dead  to  all  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
not  au  Irish  King  nor  an  Irish  giant  would  dare  to  show  his  nose 
before  a  Centre  or  a  Head  Centre  of  the  great  Fenian  army  of 
invisibles.  The  priests  suffer  a  similar  eclipse.  No  thoroughly 
enlightened  patriot  nowadays  thinks  anything  of  his  priest,  or 
would  dream  of  being  guilty  of  the  base  and  cowardly  act  of  going 
to  chapel  upon  Sundays.  The  pike  itself,  that  old-established 
instrument  of  Irish  disloyalty,  is  not  yet  altogether  out  of  date, 
but  the  more  flashy  New  World  musket  is  fast  about  to  supersede 
it.  Before  long,  every  son  of  Erin  who  is  determined  not 
to  be  a  slave  will  be  accustomed  to  handle  with  awful 
familiarity  torpedoes,  rifled  cannon,  and  all  the  other  engines 
of  modern  warfare.  The  world  changes  very  fast.  It  is  sad 
to  think  how  even  Irish  rebellion  alters  its  aspect  and  loses 
its  romance.  The  sprig  of  shamrock  aud  the  harp  which  the 
Head  Centres  are  good  enough  to  preserve  for  us  upon  their 
national  bank  notes  are  a  concession  upon  the  continuance  of 
which  it  would  be  unwise  to  calculate.  Ilibbon  oaths  are  gone, 
and  are  succeeded  by  asseverations  more  suited  to  advanced  re¬ 
ligious  views.  The  Celt  has  evidently  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of 
modern  progress;  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  wickedness  of 
entail  and  primogeniture,  are  trampling  out  the  green  old  traditions 
of  disloyalty.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Frenchmen  ape  English¬ 
men,  but  that  Americans  ape  the  French.  The  cycle  of  apedom — 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  will  forgive  us  for  calling  it — is  at  last  complete, 
for  to  ape  the  Americans  is  the  object  and  ambition  of  every  true¬ 
hearted  Fenian.  Even  the  cry  for  the  abolition  of  entail  and  pri¬ 
mogeniture,  as  a  means  of  solving  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of 
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the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  smacks  unmistnkeably  of  the  imita¬ 
tive  genius  of  the  American  Celt. 

It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  Fenians  have  undertaken  the 
laborious  task  of  apeing  a  nation  that  despises  them.  The 
Irish  are  tolerated  by  the  institutions  of  the  States ;  and 
the  rank  they  hold  in  popular  estimation,  in  respect  of  the 
franchise,  is  distinctly  above  that  of  the  negro.  They  have  been 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  fighting  in  the  army,  and  they  may 
travel  with  impunity  in  railway  cars.  Beyond  this  they  can 
hardly  congratulate  themselves  on  having  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  disadvantage  of  their  birth.  The  avidity  with  which 
Irish  emigrants  apply  for  places  in  the  Post  Office  and  similar 
branches  of  the  State  is  probably  independent  of  climate  and 
country ;  but  their  honest  ambition  is  oftener  and  more  plentifully 
satisfied  in  England  itself  than  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Even  the  Centres  and  Head  Centres  enjoy  only  a  moderate  cele¬ 
brity.  Fenian  balls  are  not  yet  attended  by  the  “gentility”  of 
New  York,  and  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  native  Yankee  to 
listen  with  patience  to  Irish  platform  eloquence  has  as  yet  proved 
singularly  unsuccessful.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
agitation  commanded  the  respect  of  the  Washington  authorities. 
The  supposition  seems  more  than  doubtful.  Americans  are 
too  shrewd  and  humorous  to  embark  in  a  venture  which 
is  destined  to  be  not  only  a  failure,  hut  a  ludicrous  one  ;  and  from 
the  moment  that  the  Fenians  become  a  joke  in  England  they 
will  have  ceased  to  be  tolerated  in  the  States.  If  they  ever 
expected  that  the  North  was  .about  to  plunge  itself  into  an 
English,  war  for  the  sake  of  some  hundreds  of  Cork  shopboys,  led 
on  by  the  terrible  John  Mitchell,  they  are  by  this  time  unde¬ 
ceived.  The  original  part  played  by  Northern  or  Southern  poli¬ 
ticians  in  promoting  Irish  disaffection  remains  yet  to  be  proved, 
hut  the  encouragement  given  to  the  disloyal  Irish  has  never  been 
commensurate  to  their  hopes.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
during  the  first  weeks  that  succeeded  the  peace,  the  Fenians  may 
have  seemed  to  some  a  useful  means  of  annoying  a  country  which 
during  the  war  had  not  been  over-anxious  to  please  the  North, 
and  some  at  least  of  the  Irish  Southerners  were  not  sorry  to  turn 
their  arms  against  a  distant  and  intangible  enemy  like  the  British 
Government.  A  conviction  has  in  the  end  come  upon  their  aiders 
and  abettors  that  the  Fenians  were  not  likely  to  he  heroes,  and  would 
distinctly  object  to  being  martyrs;  and  public  opinion  deserted  them 
before  it  ever  thoroughly  took  them  up.  Correspondents  from  the 
New  World  continue  nevertheless  to  warn  the  readers  of  English 
daily  papers  that  the  Fenian  organization  is  more  perfect  than 
might  be  gathered  from  the  clisrespectability  of  its  promoters,  and 
that  within  certain  limits  neither  arms  nor  money  fail  them.  It 
is  simpler  to  ship  muskets  for  Liverpool  and  Irish  ports  than 
to  persuade  men  to  shoulder  them ;  for  the  failure  of  the  former 
enterprise  results  at  most  in  the  confiscation  of  a  gun,  while  the 
failure  of  the  latter  involves  personal  discomfort  to  the  enthusiast. 
One  Transatlantic  Argus,  who  took  upon  himself  the  disagreeable 
and  undignified  office  of  making  friends  with  a  Fenian  officer  and 
spying  out  the  nakedness  of  his  office,  saw  arms  and  money 
arriving  and  departing  with  a  regularity  which  startled  him.  He 
might  have  partially  reassured  himself  by  calling  to  mind  the  time- 
honoured  anecdote  of  the  European  monarch  who,  on  visiting  his 
soldiers’  quarters,  was  astonished  to  see  on  every  table  the  substantial 
luxury  of  a  roast  pig.  At  last,  from  sheer  curiosity,  he  is  said  to 
have  cut  off  the  pig’s  tail  with  his  sword,  and  thenceforward  on 
his  rounds  a  tailless  pig  appeared  for  the  rations  in  every  tent. 
The  regularity  with  which  muskets  and  money  come  and  go  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Fenian  Centres  may,  like  the  pig,  he  accounted 
for  upon  the  supposition  of  a  well-contrived  circular  service. 
That  money  and  arms  are  despatched  in  large  quantities  either  to 
Canada  or  Ireland  is  not  yet  proved,  though  the  Brotherhood  must 
be  a  feeble  society  if  it  cannot  furnish  both  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  police  and  Custom-house  officers  upon  the  watch. 

The  distrust  and  dislike  which  the  Catholic  clergy  both  here  and 
in  America  have  exhibited  towards  the  community  reflects  a 
faint  credit  on  their  good  sense ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  natural  and 
instructive.  They  may  without  much  self-sacrifice  reasonably  set 
themselves  against  a  spirit  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
ecclesiastical  ambition.  The  older  Irish  revolutionary  party,  had 
it  been  successful,  would  have  swept  away  the  Irish  Protestant 
State  Church,  and  established  in  its  place  a  system  more  congenial 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  new 
movement  would  abolish  the  one  without  substituting  the  other  in 
its  place.  Accordingly  the  priests  veered  round.  With  all  its 
dislike  of  Freemasonry,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Catholic  religion  disapproves  of  such  secret  machinations  or  con¬ 
spiracies  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  aggrandizement  and 
enfranchisement  of  Mother  Church ;  and  some  of  the  most  startling- 
revolutionary  theories  have  been  fostered  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  But  Borne  has  of  late  years  convinced  herself  that 
it  cannot  be  for  her  permanent  interest  to  cultivate  liberal 
sentiment  among  the  masses.  Poland  is  an  aristocratic  as 
well  as  a  Catholic  country,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  Polish  struggle  for  nationality  would  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Pope’s  prayers  had  it  not  been  that  the  success  of  the  Polish 
rising  would  have  been  the  best  security  against  the  extension  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  altered  attitude  of  the  Irish  clergy  is 
attributable  less  to  the  declared  irreligion  of  a  few  fanatical  rebels 
than  to  a  growing  persuasion  that  no  change  in  Ireland  is  likely,  in 
the  long  run,  to  benefit  Homan  Catholicism.  With  their  residence 
i:i  America  the  Fenians  have  evidently  contracted  a  violent  hatred 
of  all  authority,  civil  or  divine  ;  and,  if  Irish  rebellions  are  to  be 


henceforward  the  pastime  of  an  extreme  political  party  only,  we 
may  expect  the  clergy  of  the  sister  country  to  show  themselves 
zealous  partisans  of  order,  and  even  of  English  rule.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  phenomenon  proves  —  what  it  is  sometimes  too 
positively  said  to  prove  —  that  there  is  no  serious  Catholic 
discontent,  and  therefore  no-  need  of  reform  in  the  present 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  more  unquestionable  inference  to 
he  drawn  is  that  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  as  in  all  Europe, 
is  placed  just  now  between  two  disagreeable  alternatives.  It  may 
support  the  civil  power  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  with 
which  the  civil  power  occasionally  feeds  it.  Its  other  choice  is  to 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  advocates  of  advanced  progress, 
who  will,  iu  the  long  run,  inevitably  turn  upon  it  and  rand  it. 
English  Protestantism  has  chastised  Irish  Catholicism  with  rods, 
but  Feuianism,  sooner  or  later,  would  chastise  it  with  scorpions. 
For  this  reason  wisdom  forbids  us  to  consider  Fenianism  as  an 
unmixed  evil.  Its  vagaries  and  extravagances  force  Rome  to 
side  with  the  Executive ;  and  the  dread  inspired  by  Fenian 
doctrines  may  end  by  converting  even  the  Dr.  M' Hales  of  the 
day  into  loyal  British  subjects.  If  Irish  agitators  had  confined 
themselves  to  the  admiration  of  French  law,  and  adulation  of 
such  French  Marshals  as  have  been  fairly  distinguished  or  lucky, 
they  would  not  have  lost  the  invaluable  support  of  their  own 
national  clergy.  They  took  to  America  instead.  By  so  doing  they 
forfeited  their  claim  on  the  intercession  and  benediction  of  the 
Church.  Even  M.  Dupanloup,  after  the  Pope’s  last  Allocution, 
cannot  in  future  with  decency  pronounce  orations  from  his  cathe¬ 
dral  pulpit  in  honour  of  Irish  rebels.  If  the  Fenians  choose  to 
revive  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  French  Revolutionists,  they  will 
not  find  many  bishops  willing  to  bless  or  to  baptize  the  new  green 
flag. 


THE  FRENCH  CENSUS. 

OOME  interesting  statistics  have  lately  been  published  with 
k-5  regard  to  France  and  other  European  countries.  The  mere 
dry  bones  of  statistical  tables  are  not  indeed  specially  attractive. 
Many  people  naturally  regard  all  figures  as  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  ingenious  snares  known  a3  budgets  and  balance-sheets 
are  manufactured  to  trap  the  unwary.  These  engines  of  devilish 
cunning  require,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  dexterous  manipu¬ 
lation.  The  simple  figures  of  a  census  can  hardly  be  injurious 
any  more  than  a  piece  of  plain  beef;  the  poison  must  be,  in  both 
eases,  introduced  in  the  cooking.  Thus,  by  combining  the  census 
with  certain  hills  of  mortality,  Mr.  Buckle  almost  persuaded  us 
that  wre  were  compelled  to  provide  a  yearly  tale  of  murders ;  but 
so  long  as  we  stick  to  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
butchers  and  so  many  bakers  in  a  nation,  we  can  hardly  find  our¬ 
selves  landed  in  any  very  dangerous  conclusions.  And  the  facts  are 
interesting  even  to  ordinary  mortals,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  a 
morbid  appetite  for  the  con, sumption  of  figures.  A  census  is  useful 
as  a  check  and  a  stimulus  to  the  imagination.  It  is  a  common 
delusion  in  savage  countries  that  England  is  a  part  of  London,  and 
many  civilized  Englishmen  hold  that  France  and  Paris  are 
identical ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  multiply  Paris  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  think  that  the  product  will  give  them  the  French 
people.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  illusion 
which  represents  a  nation  as  made  up  of  repetitions  of  its  most  pro¬ 
minent  type.  Even  with  figures  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  proportion  which  the  rank  and  file  of  a  nation  bear  to 
its  superior  officers.  Our  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  stirring  and 
active  units,  instead  of  the  inert  millions.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
correct  our  impression,  even  with  the  help  of  the  census,  for  the 
reason  that  no  one  h.-is  a  very  distinct  idea  of  millions.  We  know 
that  it  is  a  very  big  number,  but  as  we  have  never  seen  a  million 
men,  or  a  million  units  of  any  kind  in  actual  life,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  how  big  a  number  it  is.  A  census,  however,  does 
something  towards  impressing  upon  us  the  proportions  of  different 
ingredients  in  a  nation,  and  thus  explains  many  things  that  we 
attribute  vaguely  to  national  character;  it  shows  what  a  vast  mass 
of  inertia  has  to  he  overcome  before  any  considerable  change  of 
character  can  be  propagated  to  its  furthest  limits.  Constitution- 
mongers  may  be  taught  to  realize  the  over-sanguine  nature  of 
their  speculations  by  observing  what  a  mere  superficial  film  of 
society  they  are  able  to  affect  directly,  and  what  dense,  solid,  and 
impenetrable  masses  lie  below  the  surface.  The  rate  at  which 
certain  marked  changes  are  actually  advancing  is  as  instructive 
as  the  impassive  stability  which  prevails  iu  other  directions.  It 
shows  how  soon  we  may  expect  the  advent  of  the  millennium 
in  the  course  of  nature ;  and  by  the  different  degrees  in  which 
they  coincide  or  differ,  in  various  nations,  we  can  judge  how  deep- 
seated  are  the  causes  which  produce  them. 

The  most  prominent  difference  between  ourselves  and  our  next 
neighbours  is  the  rate  at  which  population  increases.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  the  French  would  only  double  them¬ 
selves  in  two  centuries,  whereas  we  should  do  so  in  a  little 
over  fifty,  and  that  although  our  population  is  far  denser 
than  the  French.  This  stationary  position  of  the  French  popu¬ 
lation  is  evidently  connected  with  a  national  characteristic  very 
frequently  pointed  out.  In  pre- Malthusian  days  it  used  to  be 
a  cause  of  wonder  that  the  provinces  from  which  Spain  had  sent 
out  the  largest  number  of  emigrants  to  America  still  remained 
the  most  populous.  The  puzzle  disappears  very  rapidly  when  it 
is  put  in  a  slightly  different  form,  that  the  most  rapidly  increasing 
districts  sent  out  the  most  numerous  swarms.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Frenchman  is  subject  to  a  pressure  far  less  than  that  which 
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affects  an  Englishman.  The  total  agricultural  population  of  France 
has  actually  diminished  since  1846,  and  in  twenty-one  rural 
departments  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  each  period  of 
five  years.  The  English  population  has  been  pressing  against  its 
bounds  like  an  elastic  vapour  in  a  vessel,  while  the  French  has 
been  resting  like  a  liquid  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  As  there  are 
fewer  mouths  to  be  filled  in  France,  and  more  in  England,  on  the 
same  acres,  it  is  not  surprising  that  more  English  than  French 
mouths  should  have  been  sent  to  be  filled  elsewhere.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  putting  this  down  with  somewhat  unnecessary  com¬ 
placency  to  the  superior  self-reliance  of  an  Englishman.  It  is 
probably  true  that  Englishmen  are  more  self-reliant  colonists  than 
Frenchmen,  ns  indeed  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fate  of  the 
colonies  of  the  two  nations  in  America ;  for  the  restless  pushing 
Yankee  of  the  New  England  States  was  developed,  with  little 
aid  from  emigration,  out  of  the  first  English  settlers,  whilst 
his  equally  unaided  Canadian  neighbours  were  sleepily  keeping 
up  mediaeval  customs.  But  this  is  evidently  an  insufficient 
explanation  of  the  facts ;  as  indeed  all  explanations  which 
assume  inherent  national  tendencies  are  apt  to  be  insufficient, 
and  arc  merely  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  nations,  and  that  we  cannot  account  for  it. 
If  the  supposed  difference  will  account  for  the  particular  case 
mentioned,  it  will  hardly  account  for  other  similar  cases.  We  no 
longer  supply  the  greatest  stream  of  emigration,  although  we  do 
supply  that  part  which  gives  its  laws  and  language  to  the  rest. 
The  Irish  contribution  to  the  stream,  great  as  it  is,  has  of  late 
been  surpassed  by  the  German.  Therefore,  if  Englishmen  boast  of 
their  superior  self-reliance  as  the  quality  in  right  of  which  they 
are  replenishing  the  earth,  they  must  be  content  to  share  it  with 
Germans  and  Irishmen.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  say  that  an  Irish 
cottier  who  has  been  tottering  for  years  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
absolute  poverty,  or  a  German  peasant  who  forms  the  base  for 
the  pedantic  hierarchy  of  paternal  government,  can  be  more 
self-reliant  than  the  corresponding  Frenchman.  And,  in  fact, 
the  independence  of  character  required  by  a  settler  amongst 
Bed  Indians  and  virgin  forests  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
landing  at  the  Battery  in  New  York.  The  plain  fact  seems 
to  be  that  in  these  days  people  generally  emigrate  because  they 
do  not  get  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  or  do  not  get  so  much  at 
home  as  they  hope  to  get  abroad.  Now  a  prudent  population, 

,  which  remains  .stationary  whilst  wealth  is  increasing,  is  not  likely 
to  find  such  a  motive  very  pressing.  A  man  has  no  wish  to  leave 
his  home  when  he  is  receiving  every  year  a  larger  share  of  a 
larger  amount  of  wealth.  The  further  question,  why  the  French 
rate  of  increase  is  so  slow,  may  be  harder  to  answer.  An  obsti¬ 
nate  reasoner  might  maintain  perhaps  that  the  want  of  self-reliance 
here  took  the  form  of  an  extreme  objection  to  imprudent  mar¬ 
riages,  instead  of  attributing  the  prudence  to  abundance  of  self- 
command.  But  this  would  iead  us  into  too  profound  an  inquiry. 

The  same  disposition  to  stay  at  home  applies  not  merely  to  the 
whole  country,  but  to  isolated  districts.  The  whole  number  of 
French  abroad  is  stated  at  3 1 6,000  ;  whereas,  merely  in  the  last 
ten  years,  575,000  English  and  Scotchmen  have  emigrated,  and 
736,000  Irishmen.  The  internal  movement  is  equally  small. 
More  than  33,500,000,  or  88  per  cent,  of  all  the  inhabitants,  live 
in  the  place  where  they  were  born.  And  this  is  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  agricultural  character  of  the  population.  No  human 
being  is  so  immovable  as  a  small  landed  proprietor.  This  class  of 
people  may  in  some  respects  deserve  the  affection  with  which  they 
are  regarded  by  a  certain  class  of  political  economists,  but  they 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  the  condition  suggested  by  the  vivid 
imagination  of  the  American  young  lady  who  was  asked  to 
dance,  and  consented  on  the  ground  that  she  had  sat  and  sat 
and  sat  till  she  had  “  nigh  took  root.”  A  very  large  part 
of  the  French  people  seem  to  be  so  far  approximating  to  the 
vegetable  order.  Thus  more  than  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  or  nearly  20,000,000  men  and  women,  are  dependent 
upon  agriculture.  That  is,  nearly  as  many  as  the  whole  population 
of  England  and  "Wales.  More  than  half  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  again,  consists  of  people  cultivating  their  own  estates. 
There  are  over  9,000,000  persons  thus  employed,  of  whom  about 
half  are  men  ;  whereas  the  whole  number  of  men  and  women 
actually  employed  in  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales  is  only 
just  over  2,000,000,  out  of  a  total  population  of  20,000,000. 
\\  bile  the  occupations  classed  as  “industrial  ”  occupy  in  England 
twice  as  many  men  as  agriculture,  in  France  they  do  not  occupy 
much  more  than  half  as  many.  In  fact,  France  is  one  of  the 
most  agricultural  countries  in  Europe.  The  proverbial  immobility 
of  the  agricultural  mind  is  of  course  intensified  where  every  man 
has  land  of  his  own,  and  where  his  affection  for  his  land  is  the 
strongest  passion  of  which  he  is  capable.  Politically,  this  forcibly 
illustrates  the  hold  which  a  certain  kind  of  conservatism  must  have 
upon  the  country.  The  predominant  element  of  the  population  is 
that  which  in  all  countries  cherishes  a  hatred  for  change  as  change, 
and  only  requires  to  be  allowed,  like  Candide,  to  cultivate  its 
cabbages.  The  country  districts  apparently  permitted  Paris  to 
indulge  in  barricades  and  revolutions  simply  because  they  did  not 
know,  and  could  not  bring  to  bear  upon  one  point,  their  own 
unwieldy  strength.  The  Empire  involved  a  revelation  and  a 
practical  application  of  this  truth  ;  it  implies  the  subordination  of 
the  revolutionary  energy  of  the  towns  to  the  dogged  determination 
of  the  country  to  be  quiet. 

It  is  the  more  curious  to  see  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  towns 
are  rapidly  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  population.  The 


town  population  has,  in  fact,  increased  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  English  rate  of  increase,  whilst  the  rural  population 
actually  diminished  from  1846  to  1856;  and,  although  it  has 
lately  again  increased,  has  not  yet  recovered  the  level  reached  in 
1846.  If  history  were  still  written  after  the  old  style,  it  would 
be  said  that  the  Emperor  had  built  great  towns*  and  gathered  up 
people  from  every  side  to  fill  them.  Indeed,  that"  method  of 
writing  cannot  be  said  to  be  quite  extinct.  The  cause,  however, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  attracts  men  to  live  in  towns  instead 
of  the  country  acts  with  equal  intensity  in  England,  where  it 
certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  or  to  the  folly  of 
Government.  In  England  some  of  the  purely  agricultural  counties 
showed  an  actual  decrease,  and  in  none  of  them  was  the  increase 
equal  to  the  average.  Thus  it  seems  that  we  are  gradually  gravi¬ 
tating  towards  common  centres  of  population ;  and,  indeed,  if 
machinery  could  reach  its  ultimate  ideal  perfection,  it  would 
become  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  country  at  all  except  fin- 
purposes  of  occasional  relaxation.  A  few  men  to  superintend 
steam-engines  would  be  all  that  would  bo  required,  and  they 
might  run  down  to  their  work  by  railway.  It  will  doubtless  be 
some  time  before  this  happy  consummation  is  arrived  at,  and  the 
wdiolc  of  England  gathered  under  a  few  canopies  of  smoke 
at  London,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  But  a  rapid  increase 
of  national  wealth,  such  as  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years,  almost  necessarily  implies  a  process  tending  in  that 
direction.  The  development  of  manufacturing  power  and  of 
commercial  enterprise  is  rapid  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
creased  effectiveness  of  agricidture.  It  is  the  difference  between 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratio.  Agricultural  art  improves  at 
a  steady  pace ;  but  the  commerce  of  both  England  and  France 
has  lately  doubled  and  trebled  within  a  space  which  in  former 
ages  woxdd  have  scarcely  shown  a  perceptible  increase.  It  is 
inevitable  that,  so  long  as  the  process  lasts,  more  men  must  be 
attracted  to  the  great  centres  from  which  all  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  radiate.  The  fresh  impetus  given  by  the  Emperor  to 
improvement  in  Paris  and  other  towns  has,  of  course,  done  some¬ 
thing  to  attract  additional  population ;  but,  as  compared  to  the 
influence  of  Free-trade  and  the  general  stimulus  to  commerce  of 
late  years,  their  effect  in  this  way  can  be  a  mere  trifle.  Such  a 
difference  must  exist  between  the  influence  of  an  individual, 
however  powerful,  and  the  energy  of  a  whole  people  on  the  road 
to  riches.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  surprising  in  the  process 
wriiich  is  going  on  either  here  or  in  France ;  and  in  France  it  will 
probably  be  a  clear  gain  to  increase  the  mobility  of  a  people  where 
the  stationary  element  is  at  present  in  such  preponderance. 


SPIRITUALISM. 

"V&7"E  heard  lately  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  a  so-called 
V  V  Spiritualist  was  convicted  by  an  American  court  of  law 
for  juggling  without  a  license,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine. 
The  editor  of  the  Banner  of  Light,  which  appears  to  be  the  Ame¬ 
rican  organ  of  the  sect  of  Spiritualists,  would  doubtless  console  his 
readers  under  the  affliction  of  perusing  his  report  of  this  adverse 
decision  by  reminding  them  that  “  so  they  persecuted  the  prophets 
which  were  before  them.”  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the 
Spiritualist  journal  is  published  at  Boston,  but,  although  New 
England  is  fertile  in  new-fangled  doctrines,  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  old  Puritanic  feeling  prevails  in  undiminished  force  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  read  in  the  Banner  of  Light  that  “a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ”  (who  perhaps  might  be  called, 
in  profane  language,  a  chip  of  the  old  block)  recommended  that  a 
medium,  whom  he  chose  to  call  a  witch,  should  be  “  well  flogged 
with  green  withes  ” ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  subject  of  flagellation  could  be  made  a  “  medium  ”  for  con¬ 
veying  stripes  to  the  backs  of  leading  spiritualists,  the  advice 
of  the  Puritanic  elder  might  have  excellent  practical  effect. 
However,  it  is  something  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  that  the 
apostles  of  this  new  creed  are  to  be  taxed  as  jugglers  unless  they 
can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  that  they  are  something- 
more.  If  the  spirits  which,  according  to  the  Banner  of  Light, 
have  howled  and  screeched  in  churches  will  only  come  into  a 
court  of  law  and  repeat  the  same  performance  in  the  presence  of 
a  judge  who  possesses  power  to  commit  to  prison  the  bodies  of 
disturbers,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  pretensions  of  spiritual¬ 
ism  will  very  soon  be  settled.  Or,  again,  if  the  judge  who  im¬ 
posed  the  fine  had  been  promptly  and  unmistakeably  summoned  by 
his  own  dinner-table  to  appear  before  an  invisible  court  of  appeal 
and  answer  for  his  impious  decision,  there  might  have  been 
many  converts  to  the  new  belief.  But  the  only  consequence  of 
the  adverse  judgment  has  been  a  subscription  among  spiritualists 
to  pay  the  fine,  and  neither  judge  nor  revenue-officer  ha3  been 
disturbed  in  his  duties  by  the  terrors  of  the  unseen  world.  We 
should  infer,  from  a  perusal  of  the  advertisements  in  the  Banner, 
that  the  business  of  “  medium  ”  is  much  and  profitably  pursued ; 
and  without  desiring  to  have  recourse  to  the  extreme  measures  of 
the  early  Puritans,  we  should  hope  that  the  modern  revenue- 
officers  will  be  vigilant  and  severe,  so  that  if  pretenders  are  not 
flogged  they  may  at  least  be  taxed. 

We  must  leave  spiritualists  to  explain  the  connection  which 
undoubtedly  exists  between  their  doctrine  and  Bloomerism.  The 
only  remark  which  occurs  to  us  upon  the  subject  is  that  in 
America  the  legs  of  tables  have  been  seen  by  travellers  encased  in 
frilled  trousers.  But  the  connection  undoubtedly  exists ;  and 
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when  we  read  that  at  a  Grove  meeting  at  Belvidere,  Boone  County, 
Illinois,  Mr.  Wadsworth  lectured  on  the  “  Relation  of  the  Infinite 
to  the  Finite,”  we  almost  expect  to  find  that  the  real  subject  of 
the  discourse  was  the  relation  of  modern  petticoats  to  old-fashioned 
leather  breeches.  So,  when  “  Mrs.  Dr.  Stillman  ”  advocated  “  living 
out  beliefs,”  we  conjecture  that  she  meant  to  recommend  wearing 
trousers ;  although,  when  the  same  fair  professor  exhorted  her 
hearers  “  to  live  up  to  the  law  of  magnetic  relations,”  we  cannot 
venture  to  guess  what  she  intended,  unless  it  was  the  same  law 
•which  was  neatly  expressed  by  the  next  speaker  in  the  formula — • 

“  Do  just  as  you  please;  take  everything  calm  and  easy.”  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  proceedings  at  the  Grove  meeting  are  in¬ 
adequately  reported  from  the  memory  of  one  who  was  present  but 
did  not  take  notes;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  when  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  gave  “  another  of  his  deeply  logical  discourses  ”  in  the 
evening,  the  logic  unfortunately  failed  to  reach  the  columns 
of  the  Banner  of  Light,  which  reports  this  meeting  some¬ 
what  in  the  style  of  our  own  newspapers  when  they  dispose  of 
abstruse  discussions  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  statement 
that  “a  long  technical  argument  here  occurred.”  It  appears 
that  the  logic  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  too  deep,  not  only  for  the 
reporter,  but  for  Mrs.  Bullene,  who  ranks  along  with  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  in  the  spiritualist  hierarchy  as  a  “regular  speaker”;  for  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture  “  Mrs.  Bullene  became  entranced,  and  gave 
utterance  to  a  sweetly- thrilling  spirit  song.”  We  read  that,  at  the 
morning  meeting,  “  Mrs.  Potts,  M.D.”  stated  that  “  she  too  was 
on  the  physical  plane,”  and  it  occurs  to  us  that  possibly  this  may 
be  Mrs.  Potts’s  refined  manner  of  saying  that  she  was  “  all  there.” 
Adopting  the  same  method  of  explanation,  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  statement  that  “  Mrs.  Bullene  became  entranced  ”  means  | 
that  that  gifted  female  went  to  sleep.  As  for  the  “  sweetly- 
thrilling  spirit  song,”  the  place  and  time  would  seem  congenial 
for  words  like  these : — 

Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone, 

In  the  Grove  at  the  end  of  the  dale ; 

But  be  sure  that  you  don’t  come  alone, 

Bring  a  pot  of  the  best  double  ale. 

The  old  beliefs  have  one  after  another  been  torn  away,  and 
speakers  at  the  Grove  meeting,  after  trying  a  Baptist  Association 
and  other  things  in  former  years,  have  settled  down  into  the 
comfortable  conclusion  that  “  God  placed  us  here  to  enjoy  our¬ 
selves.”  Mrs.  Bullene,  when  not  entranced,  is  capable  of  | 
preaching  “  the  Gospel  of  Beauty,”  to  the  considerable  as-  I 
tonishment  of  outside  listeners.  There  is  beauty  of  nature 
in  the  country,  to  which  Mrs.  Bullene  did  justice,  but,  as  | 
compared  with  the  town,  it  wants  “  beauty  of  form  and  j 
quickness  of  intellect.”  It  seems  that  the  old  saying,  that  j 
God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town,  is  exactly  j 
opposite  to  the  new  Gospel.  People  in  the  country  become 
absorbed  in  toil,  and  take  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  Mothers  are  so  exhausted  with  labour  that  in  sleep  they  j 
cannot  receive  new  and  beautiful  ideas.  The  physical  absorbs  all  I 
for  its  refreshment,  and  “  so  there  is  not  that  softness  and  roundness 
of  muscle  which  our  ideal  of  beauty  demands.”  It  is  possible  that 
Mrs.  Bullene  has  not  met  with  the  writings  of  that  French  philo¬ 
sopher  who  maintains  that  any  woman  may  be  made  fat  by  feed¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  she  does,  we  shall  expect  that  his  precepts  will  be  | 
incorporated  with  the  Gospel  of  Beauty  without  delay.  The 
children  of  farmers  are  “  angular  and  unrefined,”  because  their  j 
notions  are  uncultivated.  They  should  be  furnished  with  books  j 
and  pictures,  and  be  made  to  assemble  daily  in  “  the  best  room.” 
There  is  no  farmer  in  the  land,  says  Mrs.  Bullene,  who  may  not 
invest  something  in  the  beautiful — which  probably  means  that  he 
can  afford  to  buy  furniture  for  the  best  room.  We  do  not  know 
whether  farmers  in  Illinois  at  all  resemble  farmers  in  England  in 
their  taste  in  furniture ;  but  if  they  do,  we  should  calculate  that 
the  Gospel  of  Beauty  would  receive  some  remarkable  developments 
in  their  best  rooms.  Turning  from  country  to  town,  Mrs.  Bullene 
exclaimed,  “  Go  on  with  your  missions,  physiologists,  condemners 
of  fashions  ” — intending,  we  believe,  to  address  these  preachers 
of  the  new  Gospel  who  advocate  trousers  and  condemn 
tight-lacing.  A  speaker  at  another  meeting  expressed  his  belief 
that  fashion-plates,  which  make  the  waist  smaller  than  the  neck, 
“had  slain  more  than  the  war.”  It  is  as  difficult  to  see  the  con¬ 
nection  between  this  topic  and  spiritualism  as  to  understand  why 
tobacco  should  become  repulsive  to  Mr.  Knowles,  “  after  association 
with  spirits  in  and  out  of  the  form  ” ;  but,  if  American  women 
could  be  dissuaded  by  these  preachers  from  tight-lacing,  and 
American  men  from  tobacco-chewing  and  its  concomitants,  we 
would  allow  that  there  is  an  element  of  good  even  in  the  degrading- 
superstition  which  is  called  spiritualism. 

It  seems  that  picnics  and  Grove  meetings  are  an  important 
feature  in  the  new  cult.  Near  Jamesville,  Wisconsin,  “  another 
temple  was  consecrated  to  the  beautiful  uses  of  intercommunion  be¬ 
tween  spirit  and  mortal.”  At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Dr.  Stillman,  among 
others,  “took  the  stand,”  and,  being  an  advocate  “theoretically 
and  practically  ”  of  the  dress-reform,  a  few  moments  were  given  to 
her  favourite  topic.  As  regards  intercommunion  between  spirit 
and  mortal,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  be  rather  im¬ 
perfect  upon  the  trousers  question.  In  England,  at  all  events, 
spirits  are  sometimes  depicted  without  any  legs  upon  which  to 
wear  trousers.  Mrs.  Brown  propounded  the  novel  theory  that 
children  who  died  young  were  to  be  pitied,  for  “  they  should  remain 
here  until  they  had  learned  their  first  lessons.”  Mrs.  Brown,  who 
knows  more  about  these  matters  than  we  do,  probably  means  ; 


that  to  children  whose  business  in  the  only  life  to  which 
they  can  look  forward  will  consist  in  answering  table-rappers, 
a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  would  be  highly  useful.  It  has 
been  said  that  those  who  die  early  are  taken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come,  but  that  is  an  exploded  notion  of  the  Old  W  orld. 
This  picnic  and  Grove  meeting  was  “a  delightfully  refreshing 
season  to  the  soul,”  and  it  also  included  “  music,  dancing,  singing, 
and  refreshment  ”  (for  the  body).  If  Mrs.  Bullene  professes  at. 
such  meetings  to  describe  spirits  which  she  can  see  among  the 
audience,  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  thinks  she  sees  them.  A 
number  of  imperfectly  educated  people  get  together  in  an  excited 
state  and  talk  a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  and  whether  they  call 
themselves  spiritualists  or  anything  else,  the  result  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  and  for  the  most  part  harmless.  But  a 
far  more  objectionable  feature  of  the  Banner  of  Light  is  the 
intercourse  which  it  professes  to  keep  up  with  spirits  some 
of  whom  appear  to  be  “  on  the  staff”  of  the  paper,  while 
others  act  as  occasional  correspondents.  Just  as  a  constant 
reader  writes  to  Bell's  Life  to  ask  what  jockey  rode  The  Flying 
Dutchman  in  his  match  with  Voltigeur,  so  the  spiritual  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Banner  of  Light  is  requested  to  explain  “  the  science 
of  prophesy  ”  or  to  discourse  upon  “  the  vicarious  atonement.” 
We  gather  from  the  answers  to  these  inquiries  that  Christianity 
was  very  well  in  its  day,  but  is  scarcely  suitable  to  the  wants  of 
an  enlightened  country  like  America.  The  spirit  of  Dennis  Casey, 
an  Irishman  who  was  killed  fighting  for  the  Union,  assists  to 
clear  the  mind  of  the  Editor  of  the  Banner  of  various  antique  pre¬ 
judices.  There  is  no  advantage  in  being  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
for  “it’s  all  about  the  same  thing  in  the  spirit- world.”  The  spirit 
pronounces  his  cousin  John  Casey  to  be  a  right  kind  of  man. 
“He’s  not  bound  up  in  the  faith;  kind  of  free  and  aisy.  He 
would  sit  down  and  play  a  game  of  cards,  or  take  a  bet,  or  a  glass 
of  whisky  after  he  had  been  to  church.”  As  John  Casey  is 
advised  to  emigrate,  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  considered  suitable  for  America  or  for  heaven,  or  for 
both.  When  the  spirit  “  gets  along  better,  and  knows  more 
about  this  thing,”  it  hopes  to  get  a  chance  “from  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  control  here  ”  to  come  that  way  again ;  so  it 
would  seem  that  in  the  unseen  world  there  is  a  system  like 
that  of  day-rules  in  the  old  debtors’  prisons  of  England,  which 
is  administered  by  Charon  or  St.  I’eter,  or  whoever  is  the 
“  old  gentleman  ”  to  whom  Dennis  Casey  playfully  alludes. 
Another  spirit  announced  itself  to  the  editor  as  that  of  Dave  ■ 
Carney  of  the  2nd  Michigan,  who  got  “located”  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chickahominy.  Dave  Carney  understands  that  some  of  the 
folk  he  has  left  behind  are  mighty  afraid  they  shan’t  get  the  right 
ticket  to  come  across  with,  and  he  proceeds  to  reassure  them.  “  I 
didn’t  have  any  fear  of  the  kind  at  all  in  going  out.  I  thought 
God  was  a  pretty  good  kind  of  a  God ;  any  way,  he’d  taken  good 
care  of  me  all  my  life.”  He  guessed  he  should  be  pretty  well  off 
on  the  other  side.  Religion  was  bad  truck  any  way,  and  wouldn’t 
find  sale  in  his  market.  When  he  got  to  the  other  side  he  said, 
“I  guess  I’m  all  right”;  and  he  informs  his  friends  that  he  is 
just  as  well  off  as  he  deserves  to  be.  He  advises  his  mother,  who 
has  been  uneasy  about  his  “  unsanctimonious  stopping-out,”  that 
she  need  not  pray  so  loud  to  God,  “because  he  ain’t  deaf.” 
Another  spirit  was  that  of  Colonel  William  Torrey  of  the  7th 
Georgia  cavalry,  a  rebel.  He  had  believed  on  earth  that  the 
South  was  oppressed,  and  had  the  right  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  North ;  but  he  confesses  that,  if  he  had  had  when  living  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  since  death,  he  would  have  acted  dif¬ 
ferently.  He  hopes  to  have  a  talk  with  his  former  companions  in 
arms,  and  will  show  them  some  features  of  the  rebellion  which 
they  have  never  seen.  It  certainly  seems  hard  that  when  spiritu¬ 
alists  are  thus  contributing  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  by 
producing  from  the  unseen  world  testimony  of  the  folly  of  rebel¬ 
lion,  they  should  be  treated  as  mere  jugglers  and  compelled  to 
take  out  licenses.  But  why  was  not  the  spirit  of  Colonel  Torrey 
invoked  before  the  judge  who  imposed  the  fine?  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  President  and  his  advisers  will  form  a  statesman¬ 
like  estimate  of  a  religion  which  is  so  conveniently  applicable  to 
politics. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  spirits  which  address 
the  editor  of  the  Banner  of  Light  possess  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  occasional  correspondents  of  our  own  Times.  They 
adopt  the  language  and  ideas  of  people  of  average  taste,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  education  in  their  country,  and  they  possess  the 
convenient  faculty  of  being  convinced  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  right.  The  sum  total  of  the  new  Gospel  seems  to  be 
that  people  should  do  as  they  like,  and  that  women  ought  to  have 
votes,  and  to  wear  trousers,  and  not  to  be  tightly  laced,  nor  to 
have  maternity  forced  upon  them.  The  last  precept  is  one  of  many 
sayings  in  the  columns  of  the  Banner  which  are  too  hard  for  us ; 
but  as  the  spirits  predict  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  deliver  a 
lecture  in  the  light,  and  without  having  to  employ  a  medium,  we 
shall  be  content  to  wait  for  further  elucidation  until  that  time 
arrives.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  apostles  of  spiritualism  are  likely 
to  be  treated  by  the  unbelieving  world  with  disrespect,  and  to 
find  mobs  and  policemen  equally  unsympathetic.  But  they  have 
a  consolation  which  some  earlier  apostles  wanted — namely,  “  a 
long  list  of  subscribers  ”  to  their  lectures.  The  ignorance  of  Europe 
leaves  many  of  its  people  simple  pagans,  but  the  enlightenment  of 
America  has  produced  spiritualism,  a  more  monstrous  delusion 
than  any  that  have  prevailed  in  the  Old  World’s  darkest  ages. 
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INTIMIDATION'  BY  TRADE  SOCIETIES." 

FTER  all,  it  may  be  that  a  little  wholesome  tyranny  is  the 
right  thing.  We  are  always  recurring  to  a  state  of  nature; 
and  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  was  practically  a  pure, 
though  sometimes  an  impure,  despotism.  And  further,  it  may 
be  that  the  more  free  we  think  ourselves  to  be,  and  the  more 
liberal  are  what  we  call  our  institutions,  the  more  tyrannical 
is  our  practice.  One  department  of  our  social  life  compensates 
for  the  other.  In  slave-holding  countries  it  has  been  observed 
that  much  more  liberty  is  taken  by  the  slave,  and  that  a 
much  freer  and  more  familiar  intercourse  between  master  and 
slave  is  habitual,  than  where  all  our  shopmen  are  employes, 
and  all  our  masters  and  mistresses  are  only  providers  of  labour. 
Because  we  have  neither  serfs  nor  slaves,  the  limits  of  class 
are  rigidly  enforced ;  and  because  our  watchword  is  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  all  divergence  from  the  etiquette  of  received 
opinions  is  visited  by  society  with  terrors  worse  than  those  of  the 
Inquisition,  while  British  practice,  if  not  the  British  Constitution, 
permits  assaults  on  personal  liberty  which  are  quite  as  outrageous 
as  the  Bastille  and  the  lettre  de  cachet.  The  Trades’  Union  system 
embodies  a  tyranny  as  complete,  compact,  and  effective  as  any 
despotism  of  Austrian  or  Neapolitan  history.  Philosophically  its 
existence  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  what  we  have  suggested — 
the  inherent  and  inevitable  necessity  of  tyranny  to  man,  as 
part  of  his  nature.  If  we  do  not  get  it  from  Caesar,  or  the  police, 
or  the  Inquisition,  we  must  endure  it  either  in  our  homes  or  in 
our  workshops.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  come  to  this — that 
tyranny  is  a  constant  quantity  in  all  communities,  and  that  it  must 
be  accepted  either  in  meat  or  malt. 

The  present,  and  most  insolent,  form  of  British  despotism  is 
the  tyranny  of  the  working-man.  Mr.  Hughes,  much  to  his  credit 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  muscular  professions,  ventured  to 
ask  the  Sheffield  working-man,  How  about  Trades’  Unions? 
Was  it  true  that  the  argument  of  blowing  up  a  man’s  house  and 
household  because  he  did  not  belong  to  a  Trade  Society,  this 
ultima  ratio  of  the  crafts  and  guilds  of  our  times,  was  ever  really 
heard  of?  Could  it  be  denied  that  the  Union  rules  proscribed 
beards  and  moustaches,  and  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  imposed  the  use  of  a  crippling  form  of  “rest”? 
Sheffield,  in  the  person  of  some  leading  operatives,  made  but  a 
shambling  answer  to  these  awkward  but  pertinent  inquiries.  Out¬ 
rages  were  dying  out ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  a  general  denial  was 
all  that  was  ventured  upon.  We  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
with  Sheffield,  but  the  present  week  has  furnished  us  with  at  least 
two  very  curious  demonstrations  of  the  working  of  the  Trade 
Societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  London,  a  case 
was  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  intimidation  to  workmen 
on  the  part  of  two  members  of  a  Masons’  Trade  Union.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  a  master-builder  in  the  City,  had,  it  seems,  taken  into 
his  employment,  or  rather  had  kept  in  his  employment  for 
the  respective  terms  of  six  and  four  years,  two  workmen  who 
had  refused  to  join  the  Masons’  Society.  It  therefore  appears 
to  be  only  recently  that  the  particular  form  of  tyranny  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  case  has  been  regularly  proclaimed.  For  six 
years  the  fellow-craftsmen  of  Combie  and  Iloare,  the  men  now 
denounced  and  intimidated,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  them.  But 
times  change.  The  power  of  strikes  has  been  found  to  work  well ; 
the  working-men  know  their  strength  against  their  employers  and 
the  public,  and  are  resolved  to  use  it.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  tyranny 
that  it  must  enforce  universal  submission.  Accordingly,  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  his  workmen  waited  on  Mr.  Pritchard,  and,  with  the  simple 
and  unadorned  eloquence  of  strength,  informed  hint  that  unless  he 
immediately  dismissed  Combie  and  Iloare  all  the  masons  in  his 
employment  would  leave  him.  Mr.  Pritchard,  with  such  spirit 
as  we  hope  is  not  extinct  among  Englishmen,  declined  to  submit 
to  this  insolent  interference,  and  his  masons  immediately  carried 
their  threat  into  execution,  and  struck  work.  Mr.  Pritchard 
thereupon  engaged  such  other  masons  as  he  could,  and  amongst 
them  two  men  named  Shearman  and  Newton.  The  usual  practice 
of  the  Union  men  was  then  resorted  to.  A  strong  cordon  of 
pickets  was  formed  round  Mr.  Pritchard’s  premises,  and  two  men, 
ilennevan  and  Rawson,  were  employed  and  paid  by  the  Masons’ 
Society  to  watch  and  terrorize  all  the  workmen  who  continued  in 
the  obnoxious  master’s  yard.  Shearman  and  Newton  were  especially 
marked,  and  even  threatened  with  personal  violence  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  work.  For  this  offence  the  pickets  were  brought  before 
the  Lord  Mayor,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprison¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  case  is  as  bad  as  possible.  The 
two  men  intimidated  were  not  the  original  offenders  against  the 
majesty  of  the  Trade  Society.  It  was  not  Combie  and  Iloare  who 
were  menaced  for  the  first  and  greater  offence  of  not  joining  the 
Masons'  Society,  but  Shearman  and  Newton,  whose  only  crime  was 
the  subsequent  one  of  taking  employment  from  a  master  against 
whom  the  decree  had  gone  forth  that  he  was  to  be  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  that  he,  with  his  wife  and  children 
and  all  that  he  had,  were  to  be  consigned  to  bankruptcy,  and  his 
yard  in  Bishopsgate  Within  made  a  dunghill. 

At  Hartlepool  things  are  done  with  a  higher  hand,  and  with  a 
larger  and  more  superb  contempt  for  human  rights  and  the  Queen’s 
peace.  Here  it  seems  that  the  men,  four  hundred  strong,  in  the 
employment  of  the  West  Hartlepool  Company,  are  on  strike  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  But-  a  great  Company  is  as  strong  as  a  Trade 
Society,  and  Greek  meets  Greek.  The  Company  has  engaged  other 
hands :  but  the  Society  men  have  hitherto  been  equal  to  the  contiict. 
The  men  on  strike  have  marched  into  the  Companv’s  yard,  com¬ 
pelled  the  new  men,  pleasantly  termed  “blacklegs,5’  by  the  gentle 


persuasion  of  sticks  and  stones,  to  leave  off  work,  and  they  openly' 
avow  their  fixed  determination  that  the  vessels  now  in  port  shall 
I  only  be  unloaded  by'  themselves,  and  of  course  on  their  own  terms 
of  an  advance  of  wages.  Here  the  matter  at  present  seems  to 
|  rest.  The  police  are  in  force,  and  the  Union  is  in  force ;  and  West 
I  Hartlepool  awaits  the  coming  strife  with  the  agreeable  feelimrs 
which  the  certainty  of  a  riot,  and  probably  bloodshed,  is  apt  to 
I  produce. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  questions,  therefore,  seem  to  be  out  of  place, 
j  There  is  very  little  use  in  going  back  to  that  old  story  about  the 
j  grenade  thrown  into  the  Sheffield  whittler’s  house,  which  it 
[  would  have  been  as  idle  to  deny  as  to  question  the  fact  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  there  would  be  still  less  in  making  difficul¬ 
ties  about  such  petty'  and  wanton  insults  as  the  beard  Ukase 
j  issued,  or  said  to  be  issued,  after  the  example  of  that  mild 
j  sovereign,  Peter  the  Great,  by  the  Hallamshire  grinders.  When 
J  all  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain,  it  would  have  been 
superfluous  to  be  very  severe  on  the  regulation  which  used  to 
compel  them  to  wear  yellow  gabardines.  With  what  we  know  is 
being  done  this  very  week  in  London  and  Hartlepool,  we  care 
but  little  about  what  is  said,  and  only  faintly  denied,  to  have  been 
done  at  Sheffield  in  the  prehistoric  times  of  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Such  facts  as  these  will  have  their  use  in  helping  us  to  estimate 
the  real  character  of  the  latest  British  god,  the  working-man. 
No  doubt,  as  every  man  has  a  right  to  sell  his  labour  as  dear  as 
he  can,  a  multitude  of  men  have  the  same  right  to  do  that  collec¬ 
tively  which  each  may  do  singly.  For  their  common  interests 
working-men  may  combine,  and  their  obvious  interest  is  to  make 
wages  as  high  as  possible.  We  may  think  that  strikes  are  a 
very  ugly,  and,  in  the  long  run,  very  often  an  improvident,  mode  of 
raising  wages.  But  we  cannot  by  law  prohibit  either  Trades’  Unions 
or  strikes.  Nor  can  we  say  abstractedly  that  to  make  faces  at  men 
who  will  not  fall  in  with  the  etiquette  of  their  particular  class, 
or  to  call  them  ugly  names,  is  anything  more  in  principle  than 
sending  a  man  to  Coventry  in  decent  society.  All  communities 
have  their  private  and  extra-legal  code  of  observances.  The 
Universities,  the  Bar,  the  mess-room  visit  a  violation  of  their 
social  by-laws  by  the  infliction  of  special,  and  sometimes  grotesque, 
penalties.  In  the  way  of  principle,  therefore,  we  cannot  exactly 
say  that  the  Masons’  Society  men  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
striking  if  they  are  fools  enough  to  strike,  or  ought  to  be  visited 
with  fine  and  imprisonment  because,  in  their  humorous  way,  they 

choose  to  nickname  non-Societymen  “ - Blacks,”  whatever  this 

polite  compellation  may  mean.  But  it  comes  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  when  these  wags  proceed  to  threaten  that  they  will 
“knock  the - teeth  down  the  throat”  of  their  fellow-crafts¬ 

men,  whose  only  fault  is  an  attempt  to  keep  themselves  and 
families  out  of  the  workhouse.  It  would  be  a  very  curious  result 
of  all  our  political  economy  and  all  our  glorious  principles  of 
Free-trade  if  the  whole  thing  ended  in  surrounding  commerce  with 
restrictions  and  hindrances  which  would  make  all  trade  impossible. 
For  if  the  Trades’  Union  principles  were  fully  and  universally 
carried  out,  trade  would  be  annihilated.  Its  very  essence  is 
freedom ;  the  Trades’  Union  principle  is  the  universal  denial  of 
freedom.  Capital  would  be  utterly  useless,  or  rather  it  would 
cease  to  exist,  if  its  value  were  destroyed  by  a  resolute  and 
general  determination  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  make  the 
existence  of  an  employer  impossible.  If  wages  could  at  any  and 
every  moment  be  arbitrarily  raised,  there  would  be  no  production, 
because  production  would  cease  to  be  profitable.  Of  course,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  compelling  every  labourer  to  be  a  Union  man; 
and  this  is  the  intention  and  principle  of  the  Unions.  Till  they 
can  make  their  rules  co-extensive  with  the  whole  aggregate  of 
labour  they  can  do  nothing.  Hence  such  proceedings  as  those  of 
the  Bishopsgate  and  Hartlepool  working-men.  No  doubt  in  the 
long  run  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it.  But,  theoretically',  they' 
would  have  to  starve ;  and  the  starvation  of  all  the  labouring  men 
in  England  means  the  disruption  of  society.  Either  way,  trade  would 
be  annihilated  by  the  success  of  the  Societies.  Whether  they  are  to 
get  their  way  and  raise  wages  as  they  please,  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  defeated  and  come  upon  the  parish,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
They  destroy  capital,  and  themselves  at  the  same  time.  The  really 
alarming  thing  is  that  the  working-man  does  not  see  this ;  nay  more, 
that  in  spite  of  all  his  instructors,  his  advancement,  his  intelligence, 
his  fitness  for  franchises  and  all  other  trusts,  he  seems  to  see  it  less 
and  less  every  day.  The  only  tangible  result  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  working-man  is  the  increase  and  consolidation 
of  the  Trade  Societies’  principle.  Skilled  artisans  though  they  are, 
these  first-class  masons  and  carpenters  and  grinders  are  even  be¬ 
hind  the  hedgers  and  ditchers.  What  they  are  doing  is  precisely 
what  the  rick-burners  did  some  thirty  years  ago,  to  prevent  the  use 
of  agricultural  machinery.  A  short  madness  ended  in  Hodge  un¬ 
derstanding  his  interests  ;  but  the  more  you  educate  and  improve 
and  lecture  and  glorify  the  British  workman,  the  more  idiotic  and 
barbarously  ignorant  does  he  become.  II  Professor  Fawcett  and 
the  Sheffield  sociologists  were  to  inform  their  disciples  and  friends 
that  they  are  very  generally  fools  and,  as  in  these  cases  of  in¬ 
timidation,  not  seldom  knaves,  they  would  do  themselves  some 
credit,  and  their  hearers  perhaps  some  good. 


A  ROYAL  SALUTE. 

EW  travellers  who  have  lately  visited  the  quiet  little  theatre 
at  Stuttgart  can  have  guessed  the  passionate  emotions  which 
were  working  iu  the  breast  ot  the  occupant  ot  the  Royal  box. 
German  sovereigns  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  resolution,  but 
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they  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  commanding  external  respect. 
They  may  have  occasionally  been  driven  to  fly  from  their  dominions 
or  to  abdicate  their  thrones — nay,  in  extreme  cases  they  may  even 
have  been  reduced  to  grant  their  people  a  constitution  ;  but  the 
service  of  the  lip,  the  eye,  and  the  hand  has  been  yielded  with 
unquestioning  deference.  Them  subjects  may  have  been  dis¬ 
contented,  or  their  army  mutinous,  but  these  ill-regulated 
passions  have  hitherto  been  concealed  beneath  the  charac¬ 
teristic  stolidity  of.  the  race.  Though  the  heart  of  the  nation 
may  have  been  corrupted,  its  external  demeanour  has  been  un¬ 
impeachable.  If  loyalty  has  languished,  etiquette  has  been  pre¬ 
served  intact.  And*  it  'is  obvious  that  so  long  as  this  is  the  case 
the  sovereign  obtains  everything  that  it  is  consistent  with  his 
dignity  to  require.  What  his  subjects  feel,  or  think,  or  desire, 
are  matters  beneath  his  notice,  but  their  visible  motions  derive  a 
borrowed  importance  from  being  performed  beneath  the  Royal  eye, 
and  are  affected  with  the  majesty  of  the  being  who  is  looking  on 
at  them.  Or,  to  put  the  same  truth  in  another  form,  in  a  country 
where  the  Crown  is  reverenced  as  it  should  be,  nothing  has  any  real 
existence  of  itself.  All  things  come  into  being  only  as  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  King,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  divine 
and  self-existent  fact.  Now  nothing  can  enter  into  this  relation 
with  him  unless  it  be  made  apparent  to  his  senses;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  what  he  hears  his  subjects  say  or  sees  them 
do  constitutes  everything  that  is  really  said  or  done  by  them. 
All  the  rest  of  their  conduct  is  a  mere  appearance,  which 
may  serve  to  delude  themselves,  but  cannot  affect  their  Sovereign. 
Thus  philosophy  and  history  may  alike  be  appealed  to  in 
justification  of  the  remarkable  order  of  the  day  which  has  lately 
been  issued  to  the  Wurtemberg  army.  The  King,  we  regret  to 
learn,  has  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  troops. 
Officers  and  privates  have  alike  fallen  short  in  those  marks  of 
reverence  which  are  the  only  evidence  of  loyalty  which  a 
monarch  can  condescend  to  regard.  And  in  commenting  upon  this 
document  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  propriety  of  putting 
it  forth  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  not  infected  by  the  poison 
of  republicanism,  or  led  astray  by  the  shallow  fallacies  of  common 
sense.  We  leave  to  others  the  ungracious  work  of  criticism  or 
defence.  Be  it  our  more  pleasing  task  to  explain,  to  illustrate, 
and  to  admire. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Court  theatre 
have  not  been  free  from  the  pollution  of  this  democratic  insubordi¬ 
nation.  “  It  has  been  observed  with  displeasure  ” — note  the 
merciful  vagueness  with  which  the  sentence  is  turned — “  that 
when  His  Majesty  enters  his  box  the  officers  present  do  not  rise 
altogether,  but  upon  one  side  later  than  upon  the  other.”  At 
first  sight  the  nature  of  the  offence  thus  mildly  reproved  is  very 
hard  to  discover.  If  the  officers  rose  in  no  regular  order,  but  j  ust 
as  they  happened  to  catch  sight  of  their  Royal  master,  their  fault 
would  be  intelligible  enough.  They  would  have  been  convicted 
of  looking  at  their  neighbours,  or  at  the  stage,  instead  of 
keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Royal  box,  in  anxious  ex¬ 
pectation  of  seeing  it  filled.  But  as  all  the  officers  on  one 
side  of  the  house  rise  together,  this  explanation  must  be 
rejected.  It  is  clear  that  the  crime  is  not  one  of  ignorance; 
the  ofienders  know  when  the  moment  for  saluting  has  arrived, 
and  yet  they  deliberately  get  up,  not  simultaneously,  but  “  upon 
one  side  later  than  upon  the  other.”  After  much  thought, 
we  are  inclined  to  see  in  this  act  of  insubordination  a  mysterious 
allusion  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chambers  of  the  Wurtemberg 
Parliament — a  hint,  in  fact,  that  the  King  must  govern  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  two  Houses ; 
and,  if  we  are  right  in  this  supposition,  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
how  extremely  insulting  such  a  suggestion  must  be  to  any  sove¬ 
reign  who  has  a  proper  estimate  of  his  position.  Where  the  officers 
are  thus  in  fault,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  private  soldiers 
should  follow  in  the  same  evil  course.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  however,  the  nature  of  the  crime  is  obvious  enough. 
They  do  not  come  up  to  time.  “  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
with  displeasure  that  the  guards  deliver  their  salutes  too 
late.”  What  is  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  masterly  appre¬ 
hension  of  legal  principles  which  the  comment  of  the  King  of 
AVurtemberg  displays.  It  seems  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  lay  the  blame  of  the  delay  on  the  sentry  before  the  guard¬ 
house.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  man,  when  he  sees  the  Royal 
carriage  approaching,  to  give  notice  to  the  officer  inside,  who 
immediately  turns  out  the  guard,  and  by  the  time  this  has  been 
accomplished  the  object  of  the  salute  is  often  far  away  in  the 
distance.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  difficult  to  devise  a  remedy 
for  this  misfortune,  since,  unless  the  guards  are  to  remain  perma¬ 
nently  at  “present  arms,”  they  must  depend  upon  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  sentry;  and  how  is  he  to  give  this  until  he  sees 
the  sacred  vehicle  coming  round  the  comer?  But  the  King 
grapples  with  the  difficulty  at  once.  He  scorns  these  quibbling 
details.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  private  soldier’s 
possibilities  or  impossibilities.  lie  falls  back  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxim  of  law  that  qua  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se,  and 
intimates  that  “  the  commandant  of  the  post  will  be  made  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  salute  at  the  proper 
time.”  Henceforward,  therefore,  we  see  nothing  for  it  but  that 
this  unfortunate  officer  should  take  up  his  position,  sitting  perhaps 
on  a  camp-stool,  alongside  of  the  sentry,  prepared  to  give  the  word 
to  his  men  at  the  first  sound  of  wheels  in  the  distance.  AVe  only 
wish  that  the  same  principle  could  be  applied  to  an  English 
railway,  and  the  directors  be  made  personally  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  points.  There  would  be  something  soothing  to 


the  passengers  in  seeing  the  chairman  on  duty  at  a  signal-post, 
even  if  he  turned  out  incompetent,  and  sent  the  train  oil-  the  line 
the  next  moment. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  axiom  qui  s’ excuse  s'accuse, 
the  intercourse  of  the  AVurtemberg  army  with  the  King  seems  to 
be  one  long  act  of  self-indictment.  The  next  excuse  which  we 
meet  with  is  that  the  prescribed  salute  has  been  omitted  because 
the  sentry  did  not  know  the  King  when  he  saw  him.  To  say  this, 
however,  is  to  confess  to  an  unpardonable  dereliction  of  duty,  since 
“ all  soldiers  have  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  Ilis 
Alajesty’s  person.”  If  this  order  were  to  be  obeyed  literally,  it 
could  hardly  be  done  without  some  inconvenience  to  the  great 
personage  concerned.  Supposing  even  that  a  special  soldiers’  levee 
was  arranged,  at  which  the  King  should  be  on  view — say  for  two 
hours  three  times  a  week,  the  process  might  grow  irksome  in  time ; 
and  the  Royal  temper  might  be  irritated,  or  the  Royal  modesty 
shocked,  if  some  unusually  stupid  recruit  happened  to  take  an 
unusually  long  time  in  mastering  his  sovereign’s  features.  And 
besides  this,  the  exigencies  of  military  duty  might  occasionally 
require  that  some  soldier  should  go  on  guard  who  had  not  been  able 
to  be  present  at  one  of  these  indispensable  ceremonials.  In  that 
case  it  would  clearly  be  necessary  to  subject  the  King  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  inconvenience  of  being  inspected  at  odd  times.  To  a  man 
of  nervous  temperament,  we  can  imagine  nothing  more  unpleasant 
than  the  sensation  that  at  any  moment  a  soldier  might  be  peering 
in  at  a  window,  or  stealing  a  glance  from  behind  a  curtain,  or 
even  profaning  the  sanctity  of  the  Royal  slumber,  in  order  to  make 
himself  “  well  acquainted  with  His  Majesty's  person.”  Fortunately, 
however,  modern  science  supplies  a  mode  of  escape  from  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  “  Exact  photographs  of  His  Majesty  are  to  be  obtained 
at  the  regimental  cost,  and  hung  up  in  the  barrack-rooms.” 
AVe  presume  we  may  conclude  from  this  order  that  His  Majesty 
is  satisfied  with  his  portrait  since  the  reflection  that  every  soldier 
in  the  army  is  diligently  studying  a  bad  likeness  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  painful.  Or  is  it  that  the  King  is  conscious  that 
no  “  exact  photograph  ”  is  as  yet  in  existence,  and  that  by  thus 
making  it  the  interest  of  the  army  that  one  should  be  taken,  he, 
so  to  speak,  obtains  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ? 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  excuses,  though  the  last  one 
is  of  so  paltry  a  character  that  it  need  not  detain  us  long.  “  The 
excuse  that  the  salutes  to  their  Alajesties  were  omitted  because, 
being  in  a  close  carriage,  they  were  not  recognised,  cannot  be 
accepted,”  and,  to  prevent  its  ever  being  offered  again,  “  soldiers 
are  advised,  in  case  of  doubt,”  to  salute  “every  closed  Court 
carriage.”  Simple,  however,  as  this  rule  is,  we  cannot  but  fear 
that  its  observance  may  sometimes  bring  the  sentry  into  conflict 
with  another  clause  in  the  same  order.  The  army  has  been  guilty 
of  sins  of  commission  as  well  as  of  sins  of  omission.  It  has 
not  only  left  unsaluted  those  whom  it  ought  to  have  saluted, 
but  it  has  saluted  those  whom  it  ought  not  to  have  saluted. 
Prince  Frederick,  the  King’s  cousin,  is  married  to  Princess 
Catharine,  the  King’s  sister  ;  and  the  guards,  dazzled  we  suppose 
by  the  borrowed  light  with  which  the  wife  invests  her 
husband,  have  presumed  to  deliver  “  the  salutes  prescribed  for 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  Royal  house  in  the  direct  line  ”  before 
the  Prince  when  he  is  driving  alone,  instead  of  reserving  this 
homage  for  those  occasions  on  which  “  His  Royal  Highness  passes 
the  guard-house  accompanied  by  Ilis  Royal  Highness’s  consort, 
Princess  Catharine.”  With  truly  paternal  solicitude  for  the  moral 
guidance  of  his  subjects,  the  King  provides  that,  “  to  avoid  error,” 
whenever  the  Prince  and  Princess  are  together  in  a  close  carriage, 
“the  footman  at  the  back  will  make  a  sign  to  the  sentry  by 
raising  his  arm.”  Taken  by  itself,  this  provision  would  meet 
every  reasonable  difficulty ;  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
rule  that  every  closed  Court  carriage  is  to  be  saluted,  it  merely 
plunges  the  unhappy  sentry  in  a  sea  of  contradictions.  He  sees  for 
example,  a  Royal  carriage  approaching.  A  liveried  arm  upraised 
behind  it  informs  him  that  Prince  Frederick  is  to  be  saluted,  in 
right  of  the  Princess  who  is  sitting  by  his  side.  The  next  Court 
carnage  which  comes  past  is  heralded  by  no  such  signal,  and 
consequently  the  sentry  takes  no  notice  of  it.  It  turns  out  to  have 
contained  Ilis  Alajesty,  and  the  officer  of  the  guard  is  referred  to 
the  rule  that  every  such  carnage  is  to  be  saluted  “  in  case  of 
doubt.”  The  sentry  is  duly  reprimanded,  and  takes  care  to  pre¬ 
sent  arms  most  punctiliously  the  next  time  he  sees  a  Royal 
carriage,  without  inquiring  too  curiously  whether  there  is 
any  one  inside  it.  Alas,  instead  of  being  empty,  it  contains 
Prince  Frederick,  unaccompanied  by  Princess  Catharine,  and 
the  sentry,  notwithstanding  that  the  footman’s  arm  was  glued 
to  his  side,  has  delivered  “the  salute  prescribed  for  princes 
and  princesses  in  the  direct  line.”  AVe  trust  that  the  difficulty 
here  raised  will  be  respectfully  pointed  out  to  His  Alajesty,  and 
that  the  casuistical  nicety  of  regulation  of  which  he  has  shown 
himself  so  great  a  master  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  some  new  rule  which  may  help  to  remove  this  contra¬ 
diction.  AVhen  that  has  been  done,  the  AVurtemberg  code  of 
saluting  will  be  without  a  rival  even  in  China  or  Timbuctoo. 


PIETY  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

T  is  considered,  among  an  immense  number  of  people,  a  certain 
sign  of  true  piety  and  devoutness  to  foist  in  sacred  names 
and  Scriptural  allusions  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or  even  with¬ 
out  any  provocation  at  all.  To  talk  in  the  dialect  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew  or  a  Scotch  Covenanter  is  the  “  note  ”  of  the  elect.  The 
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incongruity  of  the  image  or  the  inappropriateness  of  the  occasion 
is  not  the  smallest  obstacle.  One  would  think,  for  instance,  that 
an  erotic  ode  is  the  very  last  place  in  which  to  expect  any  talk 
about  heavenly  things.  To  combine  the  slightly  heterogeneous 
styles  of  Anacreon  and  Dr.  Watts  seems  a  feat  which  nobody 
would  he  particularly  eager  to  execute.  Yet  there  is  one  cele¬ 
brated  personage  so  determined  to  make  religion  popular  that  he 
does  not  even  shrink  from  working  it  into  a  sort  of  hymen  seal 
song.  An  epithalamium  with  the  fag-end  of  a  hymn  tacked  on  to 
its  conclusion  is  really  not  a  bad  example  of  this  strange  tendency 
among  the  truly  pious  and  regenerate  to  thrust  in  religion  at 
every  turn.  We  do  not  often  see  it  in  so  exaggerated  a  form,  but 
characteristics  are  best  observed  on  a  large  scale.  Need  we  say 
that  it  is  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  grotesque 
composition  ?  Nobody  but  he  would  ever  have  thought  of  mixing 
the  style  of  “  Verses  to  Chloe  ”  with  the  style  of  “  Jerusalem,  our 
happy  home,”  and  publishing  the  unique  result  in  a  religious 
journal  noted,  ns  we  are  told,  for  “  sound,  searching,  prac¬ 
tical  divinity.”  A  certain  morning  newspaper,  long  famous  for 
its  great  erudition  and  singular  delicacy  of  taste,  declares  that 
“  there  is  not  only  in  this  poetic  effusion  from  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  the  age  overflowing  conjugal  affection,  but  line  ideas 
and  beautiful  imagery.”  And  then,  with  an  enthusiastic  burst  — 
“  Thrice  happy  would  every  married  home  be  did  the  same  feelings 
glow  in  the  bosom  of  every  husband  as  those  which  are  here  so 
felicitously  expressed  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  relation  to  the  partner 
of  his  life.”  This  singularly  terse  and  neat  eulogy — quite  up  to 
the  mark  of  Sam  Weller  or  Mrs.  Gamp— naturally  fills  the  reader 
with  expectation,  and  sends  him  eager  to  the  verses  themselves 
in  which  the  most  popular  preacher  of  the  age  felicitously  ex¬ 
presses  his  conjugal  affections  in  relation  to  the  partner  of  his  life. 
We  may  have  some  misgivings  as  to  the  exact  propriety  of  people 
felicitously  expressing  their  conjugal  affections  in  relation  to  their 
wives  in  religious  magazines.  But  perhaps  this  is  a  foolish 
squeamishness  on  our  part.  The  Anacreontic  verses  are  entitled 
‘‘Married  Love  —  To  my  Wife,”  and  are  dated  from  Hull, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  town  were  lately  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  sitting  under  Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  first  stanza  is 
a  trifle  obscure,  perhaps : — 

Over  the  space  which'parts  us,  my  wife, 

I’ll  cast  me  a  bridge  of  song, 

Our  hearts  shall  meet,  0  joy  of  my  life, 

On  its  arch  unseen  but  strong. 

The  arch  of  what  ?  If  “  its  ”  refers  to  the  bridge  of  song,  why 
should  it  be  called  “unseen  ”?  The  strength,  however,  is  speedily 
visible.  Mr.  Spurgeon  first  compares  himself  to  a  stream,  then 
distinguishes  himself  from  a  swallow,  and  from  a  wooer,  and  from 
a  water-colour  painting,  and  from  glittering  dewdrops.  As  his 
friendly  but  Gampish  critic  remarks,  the  poem  really  abounds  with 
fine  ideas  and  beautiful  imagery : — 

E’en  as  the  stream  forgets  not  the  sea, 

But  hastes  to  the  ocean’s  breast, 

Sly  constant  soul  flows  onward  to  thee 
And  finds  in  thy  love  its  rest. 

The  swallows  must  plume  their  wings  to  greet 
New  summers  in  lands  afar  ; 

But  dwelling  at  home  with  thee  I  meet 
No  winter  my  year  to  mar. 

The  wooer  his  new  love’s  name  may  wear 
Engraved  on  a  precious  stone  ; 

But  in  my  heart  thine  image  I  bear, 

That  heart  has  been  long  thine  own. 

The  glowing  colours  on  surface  laid, 

Wash  out  in  a  shower  of  rain  ; 

Tliou  need’st  not  be  of  rivers  afraid, 

For  my  love  is  dyed  ingrain. 

And  as  ev’ry  drop  of  Garda’s  lake 
Is  tinged  with  the  sapphire’s  blue  ; 

So  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  partake 
Of  joy  at  the  thought  of  you. 

The  glittering  dewdrops  of  dawning  love 
Exhale  as  the  day  grows  old, 

And  fondness  taking  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

Is  gone  like  a  tale  of  old ; 

But  mine  for  thee  from  the  chambers  of  joy, 

^  With  strength  came  forth  as  the  sun, 

Nor  life  nor  death  shall  its  force  destroy, 

For  ever  its  course  shall  run. 

The  statement  that  “  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  partake  of  joy  at 
the  thought  of  you  ” — how  remarkably  naturally,  by  the  way,  the 
poetry  runs  into  the  form  of  prose ! — is  rather  striking.  It  is  usual 
to  divide  the  mind  into  the  Will,  the  Understanding,  and  the 
Emotions,  and  only  one  division  of  the  mental  powers  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  partake  of  joy.  But  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  mind  is  no  doubt 
constructed  on  original  principles.  We  cannot  expect  the  most 
popular  preacher  of  his  age  to  have  a  mere  common  mind,  like 
poor  vulgar  mortals.  So  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  joy.  And  what  a  mind  it  is!  The  colossal  joy 
thus  powerfully  described,  each  particular  faculty — Memory,  Dis¬ 
crimination,  Retentiveness,  Identification,  and  the  rest — shout¬ 
ing  in  gigantic  ecstasy,  fills  one  with  an  awe  such  as  Ulysses 
might  have  felt  when  he  beheld  Polyphemus  merry  over  his 
cups.  The  thought  is  overwhelming.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  skill  in 
the  mechanism  of  versification  is  quite  surprising  to  those  who 
have  only  thought  of  him  as  a  learned  and  thoughtful  divine.  The 
lines  trip  on  like  the  best  of  Tom  Moore’s.  And  the  rhymes  are 
unexceptionable,  particularly  in  the  last  stanza  but  one,  where 


“  grows  old  ”  corresponds  to  “  of  old.”  We  defy  the  most  snap¬ 
pish  and  ill-conditioned  of  critics  to  say  that  old.  does  not  rhyme 
with  old.  Our  only  fear  is  that  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  facility  in  the 
composition  of  amorous  poetry  may  endanger  his  popularity  with 
the  saints  of  the  Tabernacle.  These  charming  gambols,  this  talk 
of  glittering  dewdrops,  and  “  love  dyed  ingrain,”  and  the  wooer’s 
precious  stone,  must  surely  strike  the  converted  man,  who  has 
thrown  out  the  old  Adam,  as  sadly  frivolous  and  worldly.  It  is 
quite  as  unregenerate  as  the  writings  of  the  reprobate  Prior. 
What  is  the  difference  between  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  style  and  this,  for 
instance  ? — 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose. 

The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair, 

The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose 
To  deck  my  charming  Chloe’s  hair. 

But  Mr.  Spurgeon  knows  what  he  is  about.  The  main  part  of  his 
poem  does,  it  may  be  admitted,  exhibit  a  spirit  of  levity  rather 
deplorable  in  such  a  man.  It  has  too  much  of  the  ring  of  a 
valentine  about  it.  Printed  on  a  piece  of  laced  paper,  and  with 
one  or  two  very  slight  verbal  alterations,  it  would  do  capitally  for 
the  next  1 4th  of  Eebruary.  But,  a3  we  have  said,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
knows  that  even  a  valentine,  in  the  circles  where  he  is  read  and 
admired,  would  be  thought  to  be  redeemed  from  its  essential 
wickedness  if  it  were  seasoned  by  a  little  pious  talk.  To  say 
simply,  “  The  rose  is  red,  the  violet’s  blue,  the  pink  is  sweet  and 
so  are  you,”  would  be  frivolous  and  worldly,  and  unseemly  beyond 
expression.  But  tack  on  to  it  something  from  “  Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star,”  and  it  instantly  becomes  a  felicitous  effusion  of  holy 
joy  in  relation  to  a  future  partner  of  your  life.  So  Mr.  Spurgeon 
winds  up  his  amorous  song  as  follows : — 

All  earthborn  love  must  sleep  in  the  grave, 

To  its  native  dust  return  ; 

What  God  hath  kindled  shall  death  outbrave, 

And  in  Heav’11  itself  shall  burn. 

Beyond  and  above  the  wedlock  tie 
Our  union  to  Christ  we  feel, 

Uniting  bonds  which  were  made  on  high 
Shall  hold  us  when  earth  shall  reel. 

Though  He  who  chose  us  all  worlds  before, 

Must  reign  in  our  hearts  alone, 

We  fondly  believe  that  we  shall  adore 
Together  before  His  throne. 

To  an  ordinary  person  there  is  something  uncommonly  startling- 
in  this  sudden  appendix  of  the  hymn  to  the  valentine.  But  to 
anybody  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  pious  circles  it  is  quite  a 
familiar  device.  Show  as  much  as  you  like  of  what  they  call  world¬ 
liness  or  self-indulgence  or  frivolity,  but  let  it  be  served  with  a 
sauce  of  godly  phraseology,  and  your  character  is  quite  safe.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  managed  the  mixture  admirably.  He  has  not 
spoiled  the  worldly  portion  by  clumsily  infusing  the  heavenly  into 
it.  The  union  is  merely  mechanical,  and  not  chemical.  Those 
who  prefer  it  may  take  the  purely  erotic  part  without  having  it 
spoilt  by  the  incongruous  religious  part.  -  Nobody  would  ever  sup¬ 
pose,  while  he  W’as  in  the  midst  of  all  the  tine  things  about 
sapphires  blue  and  early  dewdrops  and  young  wooers,  that  there 
was  a  pious  tag  to  come.  So  our  enjoyment  is  not  impaired.  In 
like  manner  we  can  take  the  good  part  by  itself.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  something  “shall  hold  us  when  earth  shall  reel” 
would  be  better  probably  if  it  were  more  grammatical.  But 
the  modest  piety  and  reverence  of  the  sentiment  are  evident. 
The  people  who  quarrel  about  grammar  are  the  same 
miserable  cynics  who  would  very  likely  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  “great  popular  preacher”  would  do  well  to  keep  the 
overflowings  of  his  conjugal  affections  to  his  own  fireside.  This 
is  one  of  the  notions  which  curse  men  suffering  from  that  serious 
misfortune,  “a  college  education.”  They  get  to  think  that  it  is 
not  very  decorous  to  summon  the  whole  British  public  to  listen  to 
the  sweet  nothings  you  have  to  say  to  the  partner  of  your  joys. 
A  great  parade  of  combined  uxoriousness  and  religion  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  nice  by  those  whom  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  happily  held  up  to 
never-dying  ridicule  by  saying  that  they  have  learnt  Greek.  Poor 
misguided  wretches  !  But  is  it  not  rather  to  be  suspected  that  he 
has  himself  been  reading  Anacreon  ?  Even  if  it  be  so,  we  are  quite 
sure  he  has  not  contaminated  his  mind  by  reading  that  lively 
author  in  the  original  tongue,  and  probably  there  is  no  harm  to 
the  sound  religion  of  a  man  who  ventures  no  nearer  the  fatal 
language  than  a  “  crib.” 

But  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  not  the  only  public  character  who  tries  to 
make  religious  talk  a  part  of  daily  life.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  actor,  has  taken  the  Nottingham  theatre;  so 
he  issued  an  opening  address,  enumerating  the  various  at¬ 
tractions  which  he  proposed  to  offer  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  patrons.  But  this  wa3  not  enough.  The  worldliness  of  a 
dramatic  programme  stands  as  much  in  need  of  being  varnished 
by  religion  as  the  amatory  ode.  “  Recognised  as  our  profession 
is,”  says  Mr.  Montgomery  with  theatrical  grandiloquence,  “by 
the  highest  in  the  land,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  the  clouded 
intellects  and  narrow  prejudices  of  a  limited  few  ;  but  even  they 
shall  be  convinced,  if  they  will  come  among  us,  that  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  in  following  our  profession  and  wearing  the 
light  yoke  of  that  Lord  of  love  who  stilled  the  rolling  ivavc  of  Galilee.'' 
How  amazingly  gratuitous !  Then,  to  make  bad  worse,  some  local 
divine  anathematized  the  coupling  of  the  programme  with  this 
religious  talk  as  “  immoral  and  blasphemous.”  One  can  scarcely 
go  this  length,  but  still  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  piece  of 
worse  taste  than  to  combine  in  one  document  the  rather  incon¬ 
gruous  statements  that  the  boxes  had  been  newly  decorated, 
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that  every  attention  should  he  paid  to  the  scenery  and  costumes, 
and  that  the  actors  all  wore  “  the  light  yoke,”  &c.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  was  Mr.  Montgomery  who  a  few  weeks  ago  an¬ 
nounced  in  his  bills  of  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  that  “  among  the 
actresses  would  be  found  some  of  the  loveliest  women  in  England.''’ 
At  Nottingham  people  are  probably  not  so  alive  to  the  force  of  this 
recommendation.  The  provinces  are  more  open  to  religious  con¬ 
siderations.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  very  wise  in  varying  his  at¬ 
tractions — lovely  women  in  one  place,  and  the  light  yoke  in 
another.  Suppose  a  doctor  were  to  advertise  himself  on  the  same 
principle,  asserting  that  the  old  proverb,  Uhi  tres  medici  ibi 
duo  athei  was  a  vile  calumny,  and  that,  if  anybody  would  come  to 
him,  they  would  see  the  compatibility  between  selling  pills  and 
draughts  and  feeling  pulses,  and  wearing  “  the  light  yoke,”  &e. 
What  can  be  more  objectionable  than  this  ruthless  ostentation  of 
piety  in  season  and  out  of  season,  whether  by  players  or 
preachers  ? 


HUMAN  LIFE  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

IIE  most  obvious  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  that  part  of  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Children’s  Employment  Commis¬ 
sioners  which  has  to  do  with  Sheffield  relates  rather  to  adults  than 
to  children.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  do  not  exist,  as  we  shall  shortly 
show,  terrible  evils  in  the  way  of  infant  labour,  but  the  reader’s 
attention  is  naturally  arrested  in  the  first  instance  by  the  general 
unhealthiness  of  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  town,  and  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  even  those  precautions  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  effectual  have  as  yet  been  introduced  among  the 
workmen.  The  manufacture  of  cutlery  so  long  associated  with 
the  name  of  Sheffield  includes  a  very  wide  range  of  occupations. 
In  the  town  itself  the  term  “cutlery”  is  only  applied  to  the 
finishing  processes,  such  as  the  fitting  handles  to  knives  and 
razors.  The  manufacture  of  the  blades  of  these  and  every  other 
description  of  steel  instrument  is  known  as  “grinding”;  and  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  manufactures  in  steel  and  iron  are 
also  carried  on,  extending  from  the  casting  of  armour-plates  or  heavy 
ordnance  down  to  the  construction  of  the  finest  wire.  Of  all  these 
different  branches  of  industry,  grinding  is  that  which  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  largest  number  of  operatives,  and  is  attended  by  the 
greatest  danger  to  health.  According  as  the  work  is  done  on  a  wet 
or  a  dry  stone,  it  is  described  as  wet  or  dry  grinding.  Very  few 
workmen  are  engaged  exclusively  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as 
most  of  the  instruments  produced  require  to  be  treated  in  both 
ways.  A  few  grinders,  however,  such  as  fork-grinders  and  needle- 
pointers,  use  only  the  dry  stone,  and  a  few,  such  as  file-grinders, 
confine  themselves  to  the  wet  stone.  There  are  certain  processes 
which  the  stone  itself  has  to  undergo  which  are  common  to  both 
classes  of  work.  Thus,  on  being  first  set  up,  it  has  to  be  “  raced  ” — 
that  is,  prepared  and  brought  into  shape  by  contact  with  a  steel- 
bar,  and  every  day  it  has  to  be  “  hewn  ”  or  roughened  with  the 
pick-axe.  The  principal  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  work 
is  the  dust  which  is  given  off  during  its  progress.  This  is 
greatest  in  the  case  of  dry  grinding.  Thus  a  packet  of  needles 
weighing  20  lbs.  will  lose  about  5  lbs.  on  the  grind-stone,  and  one 
manufacturer  estimates  the  total  amount  of  steel  dust  given  off 
during  the  day  in  his  workshop  at  75  lbs.  Razors  diminish  in 
weight  at  the  rate  of  about  three  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  forks 
in  a  somewhat  larger  proportion.  To  estimate  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  room,  we  must  add  to  this  the  dust  produced 
by  the  stone  itself.  “  In  shaping  a  dozen  razors  on  a  stone  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  the  stone  would  be  reduced  nearly  one  inch,” 
and  in  “  racing  ”  a  stone  the  cloud  of  dust  is  often  so  great  as  to 
completely  hinder  the  workmen  from  seeing  one  another.  There 
is  little  reason,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  at  the  description 
given  by  the  grinders  of  the  effects  produced  on  their  health. 
Thus  one  man  speaks  of  coughing  up  “  a  piece  of  black  from  the 
steel  dust  as  big  as  the  end  of  your  thumb,”  and  the  general 
complaint  is  that  the  stone  and  iron  “  get  inside  you  and 
set  there  like  steel  itself.  You  can  taste  it  as  plain,  and  spit  as 
if  you  were  spitting  steel.”  Dr.  Hall,  physician  to  the  Sheffield 
Public  Hospital,  who  has  made  the  “  grinders’  disease  ”  a 
subject  of  special  study,  reckons  the  probable  duration  of  life 
among  them,  at  the  age  of  21,  at  14  years,  which,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  estimate  formed  for  the  whole  country  at  the 
same  age  by  Dr.  Farr,  shows  a  deficit  of  25  years.  Nor  do  the 
workmen  entertain  auy  better  hopes  for  themselves.  A  “fine 
young  man,  a  fork-grinder,  aged  26,  remarked  that  ‘he  reckoned 
in  about  two  years  more  he  might  begin  to  think  of  dropping  off' 
the  perch’;  adding,  ‘A  fork-grinder  is  an  old  cock  at  30.’  ”  All  the 
ordinary  phrases  in  use  among  them  point  in  the  same  direction. 
They  “  go  off  like  dyke  water,  so  quick”  ;  they  “  seem  to  rot  off 
at  34  or  35  ”  ;  they  “go  off  like  nothing.” 

And  yet,  in  the  case  of  dry  grinding,  most  of  these  mischiefs  are 
preventible.  At  a  very  moderate  cost  the  stone  can  be  partially  cased, 
so  as  to  communicate  with  a  shaft,  into  which  all  the  particles  of 
dust  are  drawn  by  a  circular  fan.  Of  late  years  this  invention  has 
been  very  generally  introduced,  and  with  most  beneficial  results  to 
the  health  of  the  workmen.  In  one  factory,  “  the  men  used  to  die 
at  the  age  of  from  32  to  48,  and  the  oldest  grinder  to  be  found 
in  the  trade  anywhere  was  40 ;  now  those  of  them  who  began 
work  since  the  fans  were  in  use  are  as  healthy  as  men  in  any 
indoor  employment.”  In  this  case,  perhaps  because  the  cost  of  the 
fan  was  borne  by  the  manufacturer,  the  workmen  were  perfectly 
alive  to  its  importance.  “  If  it  will  not  work,  as  through  a  strap 
being  off,  or  anything,  they  would  not  keep  on  two  minutes,  and  I 


could  not  persuade  them.”  Rut  very  often  they  seem  utterly  in¬ 
different  to  tho  certainties  of  disease  which  they  have  to  encounter 
if  they  dispense  with  it.  In  some  wheels  fans  do  not  exist,  in 
others  they  are  not  made  use  of.  In  some  places  one  man  will 
be  working  with  a  fan,  and  losing  nearly  all  the  benefit  of  it 
because  he  is  breathing  the  dust  from  the  stone  of  another  who  is 
working  without  one.  Sometimes  one  man  will  put  up  a  fan  for  the 
wholo  room,  and  charge  his  companions  for  the  use  of  it ;  but  one  of 
them  may  refuse  to  pay  his  share,  and  the  owner  of  the  fan  will 
shut  it  up  rather  than  give  the  benefit  of  it  for  nothing.  Even 
the  advantages  of  the  fan  are  sometimes  urged  as  a  reason  against 
using  it,  and  some  grinders  told  Dr.  Hall  that  “  the  trade  was  bad 
enough  as  it  was;  if  the  men  lived  longer  it  would  be  over  full.” 
In  wet  grinding  there  is  considerably  more  difficulty  in  the 
application  of  this  remedy.  Indeed  it  seems  doubtful  whether, 
in  its  present  form,  it  can  be  made  available  at  all;  but  this  is 
the  less  important  as  the  work  done  on  the  wet  stone,  though 
not  free  from  injurious  effects,  is  far  less  fatal  to  health  than 
dry  grinding.  The  Commissioners  propose,  in  applying  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Acts  Extension  Act  to  the  metal  trades  of'  Sheffield,  to 
introduce  a  special  clause  requiring  every  factory  to  be  provided 
with  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means  for  carrying  away  the  dust, 
and  empowering  the  occupier  to  defray  the  cost  of  providing  and 
keeping  in  motion  such  fan,  by  deducting  a  sum  not  exceeding  a 
penny  a  week  from  the  wages  of  any  person  working  in  a  room 
where  it  is  provided.  Taking  into  account  the  greatness  of 
the  benefit  thus  secured,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
cost,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  salutary  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  another  equally  fatal  branch  of  industry,  that  of  file-cutting, 
which  in  Sheffield  gives  employment  to  nearly  6,000  persons,  no 
mechanical  contrivance  is  required  to  ward  off’  the  incidental 
dangers  to  health,  though  for  that  very  reason  it  is  more  difficult 
to  secure  the  necessary  precautions  being  taken.  The  file  rests 
during  the  cutting  on  a  bed  of  lead,  from  which  at  every  stroke  of 
the  chisel  there  rises  an  impalpable  dust,  which  adheres  with 
extreme  tenacity  to  the  skin,  hair,  and  clothes.  Here,  therefore, 
beyond  wearing  a  respirator,  very  little  can  be  done  except  to 
wash  all  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  as  often  as  possible,  more 
especially  before  every  meal,  and  to  change  the  working  clothes 
before  leaving  the  shop  at  night.  It  seems  that  the  observance  of 
these  simple  rules  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  poison 
from  finding  its  way  into  the  system  in  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tity,  and  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been  universally 
neglected.  The  men  usually  take  their  dinners  in  the  workshop, 
and  they  never  wash  their  hands  till  they  get  home  at  night, 
sometimes  not  then.  In  one  place  Dr.  Hall  saw  a  man  whose  wife 
had  just  brought  him  his  dinner,  “eating  it  with  unwashed  hands, 
and  dipping  his  fingers,  blackened  and  covered  with  fine  lead-dust, 
into  a  paper  which  contained  the  salt  for  seasoning  his  beef.”  In 
this  case  legislation  can  do  but  little.  YTou  cannot  make  men 
clean  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  the  masters  might  be  obliged  to 
provide  accommodation  for  washing  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  workshop,  and  they  might  perhaps  enforce  the  use'  of 
it  upon  the  men  in  their  own  employ.  The  most  fitting  body,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  rules  of  this  kind  would  be  the  Filesmiths’  Union, 
which  embraces  all  the  men  in  the  trade,  and  whose  interest  it  is,  by 
keeping  its  members  in  health,  to  reduce  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  payments  made  on  their  deaths.  If  a  Trade  Union  can  forbid 
men  to  wear  beards,  it  might  interfere,  with  equal  success  and 
mare  reason,  to  insist  upon  their  wearing  respirators. 

The  proportion  of  children  to  adults  employed  in  the  whole 
district  is  not  large,  nor  is  it  common  to  find  them  working  under 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  But  the  occasional  instances  to  the 
contrary  are  sometimes  very  flagrant.  Mr.  White,  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  found  a  boy  of  eight  employed  at  grinding  cast- 
iron  scissors  on  the  dry  stone — the  most  fatal  work  of  all — 
without  a  fan.  Another,  only  six  years  old,  was  working 
with  his  father,  also  on  the  dry  stone,  from  7  A.H.  to  7  r.  at. 
In  the  cutlery  trade,  especially,  children  are  accustomed  to  begin 
early.  “I  began  work,”  said  one  woman,  “at  six  years  old. 
They  lifted  me  up  on  a  stool  to  reach  my  work,  as  I  was  not 
big  enough  to  get  up  myself.  My  lass,  now  dead,  began  cutlery 
when  three  weeks  turned  six  years  old,  and  you’ll  find  little  ones 
at  it,  up  and  down  now,  nearly  as  young  as  I  was.”  It  seems 
certain,  both  from  medical  evidence  and  from  the  general  testimony 
of  the  men,  that  this  early  commencement  of  work  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  chance  of  suffering  from  it.  The  health  breaks  down 
sooner,  and  the  progress  of  disease  is  more  rapid.  And. even  if 
this  were  not  capable  of  proof,  the  cruelty  of  keeping  infants  of 
six  hard  at  work  during  a  day  of  twelve  hours  needs  no  demon¬ 
stration.  Indeed,  to  those  who  have  only  seen  children  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  how  they 
can  live  at  all  under  such  circumstances.  But  the  day  of  twelve 
hours  even  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  work  which  they 
often  do.  Mr.  White  thus  sums  up  some  of  the  instances  he  met 
with :  — 

A  boy  at  a  rolling  mill,  where  his  proper  hours  were  from  6  a.m.  till  5  J  p.m., 
worked  about  four  nights  every  week  till  p.m.  at  least,  and  this  for  six 
months  out  of  the  nine  that  he  was  there,  there  being  day  and  night  relays 
in  the  remaining  three  months  ;  and  for  about  four  months  he  worked  one 
day  and  night  together  every  week,  and  sometimes  two  days  and  two  nights 
running.  Another,  at  9  years  old,  sometimes  made  three  twelve-hour  shifts 
running,  and  when  10  has  made  two  days  and  two  nights  running.  Another, 
now  13,  at  a  former  place  worked  all  night  some  Fridays,  and  other  nights 
except  Monduys  always  till  $  or  9  p.m.  Another,  now  10,  at  a  former  place 
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worked  from  6  a.m.  till  12  p.m.  three  nights  and  till  9  p.m.  the  other  nights 
in  his  only  week  there.  Another,  now  14,  has  worked  sometimes  from  6  a.m. 
on  Friday  till  a  p.m.  on  Saturday.  Another,  now  13,  at  a  former  place 
worked  from  6  p.m.  till  12  noon  next  day  for  a  week  together,  and  some¬ 
times  for  three  shifts  together,  c.g.  from  Monday  morning  till  Tuesday  night. 
Another,  now  12,  has  worked  in  an  iron  foundry  at  Stavely,  “  from  6  a.m. 
till  12  p.m.  for  a  fortnight  on  end  ;  could  not  do  it  any  more.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  witnesses  refer 
to  what  happened  at  former  places,  so  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  test  their  accuracy  by  an  appeal  to  other  evidence.  But  occa¬ 
sionally  another  boy  was  examined  who  had  been  employed  with 
a  previous  witness,  and  no  material  discrepancies  were  apparent  in 
their  testimony.  The  strongest  case  of  all  is  confirmed  by  the 
boy’s  own  father,  who  had  himself  kept  him  at  work  : — 

At  a  place  where  I  went  when  I  was  nine  years  old,  and  stayed  a  year,  I 
once  worked  for  three  nights  running,  as  well  as  the  days.  We  should  have 
gone  so,  i.c.  worked  nights  as  well  as  days,  to  the  end  of  the  week,  only  the 
engine  broke  down.  The  nights  were  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 
Was  only  allowed  to  sleep  of  dinner  hours.  1  should  be  tired  when  we  had 
worked  through  a  day  and  a  night  and  got  to  the  second  day,  and  then  I 
went  to  sleep  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  should  not  be  tired  again  till  we  gi’en 
over.  Had  a  dinner  hour  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

“It  is  true,”  added  his  father,  “  that  be  did  work  three  nights 
running,  besides  the  days,  as  he  has  told  you.  I  had  been  very 
short  of  work,  as  I  had  only  lately  come  here  from  Birmingham.” 
In  this  case  the  boy  was  intelligent  and  anxious  to  improve 
himself : — 

Can  read  and  write  [he  told  the  Commissioner].  Father  sets  me  to  it  j 
sometimes  in  the  evening,  and  if  I  don’t  feel  tired  I  can  do  as  much  as  I 
have  a  mind.  There  is  night  school  sometimes,  and  I  always  go  to  it  when  it 
is  open.  I  should  like  to  go  to  school  again  a  bit.  Do  ye  think  I  can  ?  ” 

More  commonly,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  the  want  of 
schooling  is  acquiesced  in  very  contentedly  by  the  hoys,  numbers 
of  whom  “  are  unable  to  read  or  do  more  than  tell  the  letters,  if 
that  ” ;  and  though  Mr.  White  examined  less  minutely  into  the 
state  of  education  in  Sheffield  than  he  had  done  in  some  other 
places,  yet  wherever  he  did  make  any  inquiry  on  such  points  he 
“  found  ignorance  of  the  simple  facts  of  religion  or  secular  life  as 
great  as  he  had  found  elsewhere.”  Thus  one  boy,  aged  fourteen, 
says : — 

Go  to  a  church.  Some  say  it’s  Protestant,  some  Catholic.  Parson 
preaches  out  of  a  pulpit,  and  reads  out  of  a  Bible,  but  1  can’t  get  nigh  enough 
to  understand  the  words.  Have  heard  say  that  God  made  the  world,  and 
that  all  the  people  were  drownded  but  one  ;  heard  say  that  one  was  a  little  i 
bird.  Suppose  that  Christ  was  a  man.  He  was  a  father,  and  teached  ’em 
to  read  out  of  a  Bible.  Think  He  was  put  to  a  cross. 

Another,  aged  fifteen : — 

Heard  at  chapel  about  Samuel  fighting  with  a  lot  of  soldiers.  Have  not 
heard  of  Paradise.  The  garden  of  Eden  is  where  men  goes  and  eats  oft'  a 
tree.  It  was  not  any  particular  man.  Do  not  know  if  Adam  and  Eve  were 
the  first  people  in  the  world.  God  made  man  ;  man  made  woman. 

Another,  aged  twelve,  who  had  been  working  under  bis  father 
since  be  was  five  years  old : — 

Don’t  know  anything  about  the  Queen  or  England.  Don’t  live  in 
England.  Think  it  is  a  country,  but  didn’t  l}uo"r  before.  There  are  six 
days  kin  a  ■week.  There  is  another  day ;  altogether  it  makes  ( after  a  long 
pause)  seven  days. 

Another  lad,  aged  seventeen :  — 

Have  been  to  chapel.  One  name  that  they  preached  about  was  Jesus 
Christ,  but  I  cannot  say  any  others,  and  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  Him. 
He  was  not  killed,  but  died  like  other  people.  He  was  not  the  same  as 
other  people  in  some  wavs,  because  He  was  religious  in  some  ways  and  others 
isn’t.  He  was  alive  again,  but  I  cannot  say  if  He  is  now.  He  was  on  a 
cross,  but  that  is  not  liow  lie  was  killed. 

To  meet  these  various  evils,  the  Commissioners  recommend  that 
the  principle  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  of  making  special 
provision  for  the  exclusion  of  very  young  children  from  trades 
which  are  exceptionally  injurious  to  health,  should  be  extended 
to  Sheffield,  and  that  no  boy  under  eleven  should  he  permitted  to 
work  at  the  grindstone.  They  also  advise  the  enforcement,  in  all 
cases  in  which  children  are  employed  under  thirteen,  of  the  half¬ 
time  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts.  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  bringing  the  hours  of  work  under  the  same  enactment  is  to 
be  found  in  the  system  of  working  at  night  by  means  of  regular 
relays — a  practice  which,  it  was  argued  by  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  would  he  seriously  interfered  with  if  only  men  could  be 
employed  in  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  hoys 
actually  engaged  in  this  way  is  very  small,  and  that,  if  the 
employment  of  them  were  prohibited,  the  worst  consequence 
which  would  arise  from  the  substitution  of  adult  labour  at  night 
would  he  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  recommend  that 
eighteen  shall  be  fixed  as  the  limit  of  age  below  which  all  night- 
work  shall  be  forbidden.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-rate  the 
physical  and  moral  benefits  which  will  be  conferred  on  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Sheffield  if  these  suggestions  should  pass  into  law.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  (not  before  it  was  needed)  the  Report  has 
provoked  the  better  feeling  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
earnestness  and  sincerity ;  and,  which  is  a  sign  equally  hopeful, 
it  has  also  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  existing  evils  of  the 
Sheffield  trades  so  scandalous,  that  all  philanthropists  will  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Ironside  for  his  apology  for  the  scandalous  waste 
of  human  life  which  he  confesses  only  to  justify. 


REVIEWS. 


TAIXE’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART.* 

THE  mode  in  which  M.  Taine  approaches  the  subject  of  the 
philosophy  of  art  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  changes 
which  the  last  few  years  have  produced  in  the  current  of 
philosophical  thought.  On  the  first  introduction  of  that  set  of 
principles  or  system  of  reasoning  which  took  to  itself  the  name  of 
Positivism,  it  seemed  as  though  the  revolution  threatened  by  this 
bold  invasion  of  the  dogmatic  forms  of  the  past  would,  if  successful, 
sweep  utterly  away  from  the  studies  of  the  future  all  that 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  philosophy  as  distinct  from  science,  con¬ 
fining  the  functions  of  the  intellect  to  the  mere  accumulation  and 
analysis  of  facts;  these  facts  in  turn  being  limited  to  the 
phenomena  of  external  observation,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  pro¬ 
cesses  which  rest  upon  the  faculty  of  consciousness  or  the  analysis 
of  self.  The  general  bias  being  thus  radically  determined  in  the 
direction  of  material  and  utilitarian  results,  little  or  no  room  would, 
it  seemed  probable,  be  left  for  the  contemplative  or  aesthetic  elements 
of  thought.  The  severe  labour  of  the  intellect  would  leave  no  scope 
for  the  softer  and  more  delicate  play  of  the  emotional  faculties, 
and  the  useful,  or  at  all  events  the  true,  would  swallow  up  the 
beautiful.  Had  positivism,  indeed,  held  from  the  first  that  place 
apart  from,  and  antagonistic  to,  every  pre-existent  system  of 
thought  which  was  arrogated  for  it  by  its  earliest  apostle,  it 
might  have  ended  in  some  such  drying  up  of  many  of  the 
springs  of  thought,  hut  for  the  circumstance  that  the  very  revolt 
of  the  mind  against  such  a  deprivation  would  probably  have 
been  fatal  to  the  ascendency  of  a  system  so  exclusive  and  so 
nugatory.  Experience  has  shown  that,  by  yielding  in  turn  to  the 
modifying  forces  of  other  systems,  the  positivist  methods  have 
fixed  themselves  firmly  in  their  hold  upon  modem  thought,  and, 
by  blending  with  the  results  of  abstract  or  a  priori  modes  of 
reasoning,  have  given  to  philosophy  a  new  and  more  comprehensive 
kind  of  organon.  As  the  pressure  put  upon  the  illustrious  founder 
of  positivism  by  the  lingering  tendencies  of  the  age  led  him  to 
supplement  his  cycle  of  the  exact  or  experimental  sciences  with  a 
kind  of  philosophy  of  religion,  so  those  of  a  surviving  generation 
on  whom  some  portions  of  his  mantle  have  fallen  seem  to  he 
intent  on  crowning  the  edifice  of  pure  intellect  or  demonstrable 
science  with  a  theory  of  the  emotions  and  a  philosophy  of  art. 
Without  professing  himself  in  the  strictest  sense  a  follower  of 
Comte,  M.  Taine  has  imbibed  enough  of  the  spirit  and  method  of 
positivism  to  give  him,  when  combined  with  talents  and  energies 
of  a  corresponding  kind,  a  place  among  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  thought  in  France  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Mill 
amongst  ourselves.  And  it  is  accordingly  with  much  interest  that 
we  listen  to  what  so  able  an  interpreter  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  movements  of  the  intellect  of  our  day  has  to  tell 
us  of  the  application  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  school 
to  a  class  of  phenomena  which  seemed  alien  to  the  principles  of 
its  first  institution.  It  is  only  by  a  process  of  eclecticism  or 
assimilation  that  a  scheme  of  thought  which  based  itself  rigor¬ 
ously  upon  the  observation  and  classification  of  facts  could  sur¬ 
render  itself  to  the  consideration  of  matters  of  feeling  or  of  taste, 
and  include  within  its  synoptic  view  of  the  exact  sciences  a 
philosophy  of  art. 

We  should  not,  of  course,  expect  to  find  M.  Taine  beginning 
with  an  analysis  of  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  or  with  a  definition 
of  the  abstract  principle  of  art.  His  method,  as  befits  the  induc¬ 
tive  habits  of  reasoning  engendered  in  the  positive  school  of 
modern  thought,  is  not  dogmatic,  but  experimental  —  not  based 
upon  primary  and  ultimate  ideas,  but  upon  experiment  and 
observation,  upon  tbe  evidence  of  facts  and  the  teachings  of 
bistory.  At  tbe  outset  of  the  slight  but  comprehensive 
brochure  into  which  his  inaugural  lectures  from  the  Chair  of  Art 
have  shaped  themselves,  he  is  careful  to  lay  down  the  limits  of 
these  two  opposite  modes  of  proceeding,  and  to  indicate  the  neces¬ 
sity,  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  of  those  logical  conditions  on 
which  his  system  of  philosophy  is  based.  The  philosophical  study 
of  art,  he  shows,  is  no  longer  to  be  pursued  by  itself,  apart  from 
that  of  the  other  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Nor  is 
either  the  practice  or  the  science  of  art  to  he  limited  within 
certain  dogmas,  or  restricted  to  certain  schools.  But  as  the  unity 
and  uniformity  of  nature  herself  is  reflected  in  the  present  catho¬ 
licity  of  science,  and  as  each  province  of  study  is  now  found  to 
approach  and  assimilate  itself  to  every  other,  so  must  the  same 
general  movement  extend  itself  to  the  aesthetic  department  of 
thought.  The  business  of  philosophy  in  relation  to  art  is  no  more 
to  frame  axioms  and  definitions ;  it  is  to  point  out  natural  effects 
and  laws.  She  has  sympathies  for  nature  and  humanity  under 
all  forms  and  all  differences  of  manifestation,  and  neither  con¬ 
demns  nor  exclusively  sanctions  any  special  school  of  art.  She 
neither  bids  us  spurn  the  Butch  school  as  grossier  and  coarse,  aud 
worship  that  of  Italy  alone,  nor  despise  Gothic  as  sickly  and 
distorted,  and  feed  our  tastes  solely  upon  Greek  forms.  She  does 
hut  follow  the  same  impulse  which  has  brought  the  moral 
sciences  into  harmony  with  those  of  nature,  and  which,  giving 
to  the  former  the  principles,  the  cautionary  checks,  and  the 
logical  methods  which  give  precision  to  the  latter,  provides  for 
them  a  basis  as  sound  and  solid,  and  secures  them  a  progress  as 
steady  and  as  sure. 


*  Philosophic  de  I’ Ai  t.  Par  Henri  Taine.  Lemons  Professees  a  I’Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  Paris :  Germer-Bailliere.  1865. 
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No  ■work  of  art  is,  then,  to  he  viewed  as  isolated.  The  starting- 
point  of  a  true  philosophy  must  necessarily  be  that  of  the  ensemble 
■which  surrounds  the  work,  and  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Thus  a 
painting  or  a  statue,  a  tragedy  or  a  piece  of  music,  forms  part  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  artist  from  whom  it  emanates,  and  must  be  studied 
in  relation  to  it.  This  is  the  first  and  most  elementary  condition. 
But  there  is  a  second  and  more  extensive  one.  The  artist  himself, 
combined  with  the  entire  sum  of  his  work,  forms  part  of  a  whole 
beyond  himself — the  school  or  family  of  artists  of  the  same  age  or 
country  with  himself.  Shakspeare,  for  example,  though  he  may 
appear  at  first  sight  a  solitary  meteor  shooting  from  the  sky,  forms 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  kindred  dramatists  —  Webster,  Ford, 
Massinger,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — all  of 
whom,  if  inferior  in  genius,  write  in  the  same  style,  and  teem 
with  the  like  dramatic  conceptions.  So,  too,  isolated  and  unique 
as  the  manner  of  Rubens  might  be  thought,  we  have  but  to  visit 
the  churches  of  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  or  Bruges  in  order  to 
meet  with  a  whole  family  of  painters  very  similar  in  style — 
Crayer,  first  of  all,  who  was  in  his  own  day  considered  as 
his  rival :  then  Seghers,  Van  Oost,  Everdingen,  Van  Thulden, 
Quellin,  Iiondhorst,  and  those  who  are  better  known  amongst 
ourselves — Jordaens  and  Van  Dyck.  But  there  is  yet  a  third 
assemblage  of  conditions  essential  to  the  expansion  of  the  artist — 
that  is,  the  general  atmosphere,  so  to  say,  in  which  he  lives  and 
breathes,  the  moral,  social,  and  even  political  condition  of  the 
world  around,  which  must  needs  act  upon  the  artist’s  mind  far 
more  than  any  amount  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  individual  can 
react  upon  it.  The  greatest  men  are,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the 
product  of  their  age.  As  M.  Taine  well  illustrates  this  rule,  the 
growth  of  the  seed  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of 
temperature,  soil,  or  culture  among  which  it  is  cast.  These  can 
by  no  means  give  the  seed  its  vitality ;  yet,  unless  favoured  by  these, 
life  and  growth  become  impossible  to  the  germ.  In  applying 
statistics  to  the  subject  of  art,  a  positivist  like  our  author — who 
considers  that  the  average  of  artistic  talent  in  the  world  is  as  con¬ 
stant  as  the  average  of  men  six  feet  high,  or  dwarfs,  or  people  born 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  perfection  is  to  be  wrought  out,  as  in  other 
departments  of  human  travail,  by  continual  efforts  to  assimilate 
and  reproduce  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  age — may  incur  the 
wrath  of  Mr.  Euskin,  who  lays  it  down  that  no  great  intellectual  or 
artistic  work  was  ever  done  by  effort,  that  a  great  work  can  only  be 
done  by  a  great  man,  and  that  he  does  it  without  effort,  not  by 
“  iron-bars  and  perspiration.”  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  M.  Taine 
would  so  far  concur  with  Mr.  Euskin  as  to  grant  that  “  power,”  not 
effort,  is  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  the  great  artist ;  but  he  would 
maintain  that  the  effort  has  been  there,  though  cloaked 
under  the  natural  power  of  the  master.  Ars  est  celare  artem. 
Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  only  course  open  to  a  professor 
of  the  philosophy  of  art,  if  he  is  to  reduce  his  subject  to  intelli¬ 
gible  method  and  rule,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  untaught  afflatus 
of  inspiration,  or  to  the  phantasy  of  the  heaven-born  artist.  As 
he  epigrammatically  disposes  of  the  point,  if  excellence  in  art  is 
simply  the  gift  of  heaven,  it  is  idle  to  set  professors  to  teach  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  depends  upon  the  artist’s  indefatigable 
working  out  of  the  conceptions  of  his  own  genius,  “  that,  gentle¬ 
men,  rests  entirely  with  yourselves.” 

All  art  is  primarily  based  upon  imitation.  Not,  indeed,  upon  the 
direct  and  absolute  imitation  of  details.  Processes  which  simply 
repeat  external  phenomena  —  such  as  photography,  shorthand, 
casting  from  moulds— are  not  in  themselves  art.  The  minute  por¬ 
traits  of  Denner  are  powerless  and  dead  beside  a  rough  sketch  of 
Van  Dyck.  What  good  art  seeks  to  imitate  are  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  and  proportions  of  things,  the  interdependence  of  parts,  the 
harmonious  action  of  separate  elements.  And,  further,  these  must 
be  subjected  to  the  power  of  thought  and  will  in  the  artist’s 
mind,  so  as  to  be  animated  with  an  aim  or  purpose,  and  display 
a  distinctive  character  or  idea.  To  speak  of  giving  the  “  essence  ” 
of  the  thing  represented  savours  perhaps  too  much  of  the  extinct 
phraseology  of  the  schools.  What  is  really  to  be  aimed  at  is  the 
essential  character  or  leading  idea  of  the  object.  This  it  is  that 
the  great  artist  seizes  on  at  once.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  essential 
idea  of  a  lion?  That  of  a  great  flesh-eater.  The  naturalist  bids  you 
look  at  his  skeleton — “  C’est  une  machoire  montee  sur  quatre  pattes.” 
In  face  of  a  scene  in  nature,  a  battle-piece,  a  Flemish  pasturage, 
the  power  of  the  artist  is  shown  in  grasping  the  dominant  idea, 
the  “  logic  ”  of  the  situation ;  and,  the  more  intense  and  original  his 
appreciation  of  it,  the  higher  will  his  work  approach  to  perfection. 
W  e  arrive  thus  at  a  comprehensive  definition  of  art : — 

L’ceuvre  d’art  a  pour  but  de  manifester  quelque  caractfere  essentiel  ou 
saillant,  partant  quelque  idee  importante,  plus  clairement  et  plus  comple- 
tement  que  lie  le  font  les  objets  reels.  Elle  y  arrive  en  employant  uu 
ensemble  de  parties  liees,  dont  clle  modilie  syste'matiquement  les  rapports. 
Dans  les  trois  arts  d’imitation,  sculpture,  peinture  et  poesie,  ces  ensembles 
correspondent  a.  des  objets  re'els. 

Passing  from  the  nature  of  an  object  of  art  to  the  practical  rules 
for  its  production,  we  find,  in  the  principles  here  laid  down,  the 
clue  to  all  true  and  healthy  progress.  Taking  nature  as  the 
standard  —  not  with  the  petty  minuteness  of  mechanical  detail,  but 
in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  organic  law  —  we  shall  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  complaint  that  art  is  dead,  or  remain  enslaved 
to  the  trammels  and  conventions  of  the  past.  In  the  age  in 
which  we  live — its  beliefs,  passions,  and  pursuits,  its  crises 
in  morals,  politics,  religion— lies  the  well  of  truth  from  which  the 
inspiration  of  the  future  must  be  drawn.  It  has  been  so  with  all 
the  great  schools  of  old.  Greek  art,  with  its  ideal  of  nude  bodily' 
perfection,  the  residue  of  the  frame  not  yet  subordinated  to  the 


head — the  middle  ages  with  their  mystic  ecstasy  and  chivalrous 
devotion  to  women — the  renaissance  groping  through  the  gloom  of 
revived  heathenism  and  sunk  in  the  miseries  of  the  time — the 
seventeenth  century  with  its  courtly  grace  and  voluptuous  savoir 
faire — these  were  so  many  illustrations  of  the  law  that  the  art  of 
an  age  is  the  presentation  or  the  antitype  of  its  reality.  The 
“man  of  the  time,”  le  personnage  regnant,  he  it  is  whom  it  is  the 
function  of  the  artist  to  study  and  to  represent.  “  Fill  your  mind 
and  heart,”  said  Goethe,  “  however  large  they  may  be,  with 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  your  age,  and  art  will  surely  come 
to  you.” 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  the  graphic  portrait  which  M. 
Taine  has  drawn  of  the  characteristic  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  model  and  arbiter  of  the  art  that  is  to  be  : — 

Un  tel  etat  de  choses  a  de  grandes  consequences  sur  les  idees  et  sur  les 
esprits.  Le  personnage  regnant,  je  veux  dire  I’homme  qui  occupe  la  scene  et 
auquel  les  spectateurs  accordent  le  plus  d’intdret  et  de  sympathie,  c’est 
l’ambitieux  triste  et  reveur,  le  Rene,  le  Faust,  le  Werther,  le  Manfred,  le 
coeur  inassouvi,  vaguenient  inquiet  et  incurablement  malheureux.  11  est 
malheureux  pour  deux  raisons.  D’abord  il  est  trop  sensible,  trop  vivement 
atteint  par  de  petits  maux,  il  a  trop  besoin  de  sensations  douces  et 
dclicieuses,  il  est  trop  accoutume  au  bien-etre.  Il  n’a  pas  eu  1’e'ducation  de 
nos  ancetres,  demi-fe'odale  et  demi-campagnarde  ;  il  n’a  pas  etc  rudoye  par 
son  pore,  fouette  au  college,  retenu  dans  un  respect  silencieux  devant  les 
grandes  personnes,  retarde  dans  son  dclosion  par  la  discipline  domestique  ;  il 
n’a  pas  etd  oblige,  comme  dans  l’aneien  temps,  de  se  servir  de  ses  bras  et  de 
son  epe'e,  de  voyager  a  cheval,  de  coucher  dans  de  mauvais  gites.  Dans  l’air 
tiode  du  bien-ctre  moderne  et  des  mceurs  sedentaires,  il  est  devenu  delicat, 
nerveux,  excitable,  moins  capable  de  s’acconnnoder  au  train  de  la  vie  qui 
impose  toujours  la  peine  et  exige  toujours  l’effort. — D’autre  part,  il  est 
sceptique.  Dans  cet  ebranlement  de  la  religion  et  de  la  socidtd,  dans  ce  pele- 
mele  des  doctrines,  dans  cette  irruption  des  nouveautes,  la  precocite  du 
jugement  trop  vite  instruit  et  trop  vite  laelie  le  prdcipitent  tout  jeune  et  a 
l’aventure  hors  du  grand  chemin  fraye  que  ses  pferes  suivaient  par  habitude 
sous  la  conduite  de  la  tradition  et  sous  l’ascendant  de  l’autorite.  Toutes  les 
barrieres  qui  servaient  de  garde-fou  aux  esprits  etant  tombees,  il  se  donne 
carriere  dans  le  vaste  champ  vague  qui  s’ouvre  devant  ses  yeux.  Ses 
curiosites  et  ses  ambitions,  devenues  surhumaines,  s’e'lancent  vers  la  verite 
absolue  et  le  bonheur  infini.  Ni  l’amour,  ni  la  gloire,  ni  la  science,  ni  le 
pouvoir,  tels  que  nous  les  trouvons  dans  ce  monde,  ne  peuvent  le  satisfaire, 
et  l’intemperance  de  ses  desirs,  irrite'e  par  l’insuffisance  de  ses  conquctes  et 
par  le  neant  de  ses  jouissances,  le  laisse  abattu  sur  les  ruines  de  lui-meme, 
sans  que  son  imagination  sunnenee,  affaissee,  impuissante,  puisse  lui  repre¬ 
senter  1  'au  delci  qu’il  convoite  et  le  je  ne  sais  quoi  qu’il  n’a  pas.  Ce  mal  a 
dte  nomme  la  maladie  du  sifecle  ;  il  y  a  quarante  ans  qu’elle  etait  dans  toute 
sa  force,  et  sous  la  froideur  apparente  ou  l’impassibilite  morne  de  l’esprit 
positif,  elle  subsiste  encore  aujourd’hui. 


SIR  JASPER’S  TENANT.* 

rfUIE  people  to  whom  Miss  Braddon  introduces  us  in  her  last 
-L  story  are,  what  is  very  unusual  in  most  of  her  books,  a  parcel 
of  unmistakeable  bores.  Hitherto  her  characters  have  been 
almost  always  sprightly,  energetic,  interesting,  and  exciting.  The 
good  people,  in  spite  of  their  goodness,  have  been  bright  and 
lively.  The  bad  people,  too,  have  been  bright  and  lively.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  were  not  very  like  human  beings,  and  did  not  conform 
to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  existence.  But  they  were 
the  best  sort  of  puppets.  In  her  new  novel,  the  actors  are  just  as 
little  like  human  beings,  and  they  are  dull  into  the  bargain.  The 
old  baronet,  for  example,  whose  tenant  is  supposed  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  is  a  downright  nuisance.  Sir  Jasper  is  an  old 
Voltairian,  who  places  all  his  account  hi  the  pleasant  things  of  this 
world.  Pictures  are  his  predominant  fancy ;  so  he  never  talks  of 
anything  without  dragging  in  the  name  of  a  painter.  When  his 
grandchildren  are  presented  to  him,  he  expresses  his  admiration 
for  them  by  saying — “Yes,  quite  equal  to  Sant;  very  transparent 
and  pearly.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  that  boy  were  to  develop 
into  a  Gainsborough  ;  and  if  he  does  I  shall  leave  him  the  whole 
of  my  fortune.  You  will  not  let  him  disturb  my  Ettys  when 
I  am  dead  and  gone,  will  you,  Pierrepoint?  I  think  I  should  turn 
in  my  grave  if  any  wretch  were  to  put  my  ‘  Psyche  ’  in  a  bad 
light.”  This  is  just  the  way  in  which  a  lover  of  pictures  would 
never  think  of  talking.  Somebody  else  might  say  of  him  that 
he  would  turn  in  his  coffin  if  the  “Psyche”  were  placed  in  a  bad 
light,  but  connoisseurs  do  not  say  such  things  of  themselves.  The 
subject  is  too  serious  to  be  treated  with  humorous  exaggeration. 
Granting,  however,  that  it  were  natural,  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  slang  becomes  too  wearisome.  When  he  finds 
that  a  lady  whom  he  had  intended  to  marry  is  an  impostor,  he 
consoles  himself  by  the  resolution  to  “write  to  Mr.  Woods  to 
inquire  if  there  is  anything  of  Eubeus’s  or  Etty’s  likely  to  drop  into 
the  market,  and  if  there  is,  I’ll  run  up  to  Christie’s  and  buy  it.” 
His  daughter  appears  to  be  fading  away,  so  he  tells  the  doctor, 
“  She’s  as  gray  and  chalky  as  a  third-rate  portrait  in  the  Royal 
Academy ;  can’t  you  warm  her  up  with  some  nice  yellows — tonics, 
I  should  say  ?  ”  Of  a  lady  who  happens  to  be  the  female  villain 
of  the  story,  and  who  “  makes  up  ”  very  successfully,  he  says,  her 
“  flesh-tints  are  finer  than  Etty’s,  and  her  draperies  are  as  good  as 
Stothard’s.”  A  little  of  this  is  well  enough ;  but  after  a  little  of 
it  the  fun  gets  to  be  as  stale  and  displeasing  as  a  provincial  actor’s 
performance  of  Lord  Dundreary.  And  Sir  Jasper’s  atheism  or 
pococurantism,  or  whatever  it  is  that  he  believes  or  does  not 
believe,  is  just  as  much  overdone.  But  the  overdone  atheist  and 
connoisseur  scarcely  bores  us  more  than  the  overdone  Christian 
who  stands  for  hero.  Sir  Jasper’s  tenant  has  been  deeply  injured 
by  his  wife  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  including  the  lady 
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whose  flesh-tints  are  finer  than  Ettv’s.  Coming  across  the  portrait 
of  two  of  his  tormentors,  he  raves  a  good  deal  about  “  twin  vipers  ” 
and  “  foul  nests,”  and  winds  up  with  the  pleasant  peroration — 
“  May  God  have  that  mercy  on  your  sins  which  I  cannot  feel.  No, 
I  have  wrestled  with  the  devil,  but  he  is  too  strong  for  me,  and 
I  cannot  forgive.  O  Thou,  who  didst  plead  upon  the  Cross  for 
thine  enemies,  Thou  coidclst  not  divorce  thyself  from  Thy 
godhead.  I  am  only  man,  and  I  can  love,  admire,  worship; 
but  I  cannot  imitate  Thee.”  The  sublime  propriety  of  this 
will  strike  the  dullest  mind.  On  another  occasion  we  hear  of 
him  “flinging  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bed,  and  with  his  face 
hidden  in  his  clasped  hands  praying  long  and  fervently,”  and  we 
are  told  that  “  Sir  Jasper  Denisou  would  have  laughed  aloud  in 
amused  amazement  at  the  sight  of  that  big  broad-shouldered 
man  kneeling  in  the  reverent  attitude  of  a  little  child.”  In  some 
moods  this  gloomy  being  reads  Job,  and  finds  that  “  it  is  so  easy 
to  curse  God  and  die.”  He  could  even  admire  “  Locke  and  Con¬ 
dillac  ”  on  these  occasions.  At  this  point  the  lady  of  his  affections 
very  properly  interferes,  by  remarking  that  “  the  wisest  of  the 
metaphysicians,  from  St.  Anselm  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  have  been 
only  splitters  of  shadowy  straws  and  triflers  with  the  simplicity 
of  truth.”  A  shadowy  straw  is  a  curious  notion;  but  this  by  the 
way.  “  I  thought  the  problem  of  life  was  solved  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  I  fancied  that  you  were  content  to  accept  that 
solution.”  That  is  to  s&y,  all  metaphysics  are  anti-Christian,  and 
a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is  incompatible 
with  any  inquiry  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  phenomena.  This  is 
delightful.  And  then  the  Christian  hero  asks  her,  “  Have  you 
never  felt  one  moment — I  will  not  say  of  doubt,  for  that  is  too 
strong  a  word — but  one  moment  in  which  the  faint  shadows  of  a 
hideous  hypothesis  arose  between  you  and  the  light  ?  ”  and  he  goes 
on  about  “  the  story  of  Galilee  ”  being  a  beautiful  idyl.  But  what 
has  Locke  to  do  with  “  hideous  hypotheses  ”  ?  Why  is  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  ideas  are,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to  experience,  more 
hideous  than  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  innate?  What  has 
either  to  do  with  beautiful  idyls  and  the  story  of  Galilee  ?  Above 
all,  why  should  a  romance- writer,  a  teller  of  tales,  drag  in  talk 
about  Condillac  and  St.  Anselm  ?  It  is  horribly  unfair  to  Con¬ 
dillac,  and  to  the  novel-reader  as  well.  On  the  same  grounds 
one  cannot  but  object  to  the  strain  in  which  the  pococurante 
baronet  moralizes  on  the  death  of  the  villain  of  the  story. 
“How  wonderful,”  he  says,  with  amazing  profundity,  about  life 
and  death,  “  the  two  great  enigmas  which  the  universal  Sphinx 
propounds  to  the  universal  Gklipus,  and  which  GSdipus  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction  !  This  man,  who 
is  dying,  had  something  of  my  own  philosophy ;  and  yet,  now  that 
he  is  dying,  I  pity  him  much  more  than  I  could  pity  that  stam¬ 
mering  curate  of  Marcia’s  if  he  were  on  his  death-bed.  I  wonder 
whether  Biderot  and  Voltaire  were  sorry  for  each  other.”  This 
means,  we  suppose,  that  an  idiotic  curate  is  much  more  worthy  of 
our  envy  and  imitation  than  a  clever  philosopher,  and  just  because 
he  is  idiotic  and  a  curate.  Surely  the  Archbishop  of  York 
will  denounce  sensation  novels  no  more.  This  talk  about  simple 
faith,  and  the  cool  snubbing  of  all  who  do  not  share  it  as 
miserable  villains,  and  the  easy  lumping  together  of  two  men  so 
distinct  as  Diderot  and  Voltaire — all  this  is  quite  after  the  manner 
of  bishops.  If  the  great  Woman’s  Bights  Movement  continues  to 
flourish,  we  shall  not  despair  of  seeing  Miss  Braddon  elevated  to 
the  episcopal  bench.  She  has  caught  the  tone  of  a  “  safe  ”  man 
to  a  nicety.  Dr.  Thomson  ought  to  feel  delighted  at  the  accession 
of  so  powerful  an  ally.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  devil  should 
have  all  the  good  sensation  novels  any  more  than  all  the  good 
tunes  to  himself. 

The  ceaseless  introduction  of  little  bits  of  French  history  is  as 
tedious  as  the  little  bits  of  art  and  theology  and  philosophy. 
Thus,  “  Ambitious  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  it  a  hard  thing  to 
amuse  the  unamusable ;  the  burden  of  her  father’s  ennui  had  fallen 
more  heavily  on  Marcia  than  on  the  sufferer  himself.”  One  of  the 
wicked  characters,  we  are  told,  is  an  early  riser,  and  this  leads  to 
the  useful  bit  of  information  that  “  Nero  must  bo  waking  early 
when  he  has  the  burning  of  Rome  to  arrange  for  his  evening’s 
festival,  and  Marie  Marguerite  d’Aubray,  Marchioness  of  Brin- 
villiers,  can  have  little  leisure  in  which  to  oversleep  herself.” 
Another  wicked  character  on  his  death-bed  requests  that  the 
New  Testament  may  be  read  to  him.  “  Marat,”  he  casually 
remarks,  “was  reading  it  when  Madlle.  Corday  stuck  the  dagger 
into  his  back,  and  I  don’t  suppose  I’m  a  much  worse  man 
than  Marat.”  Again,  Miss  Braddon’s  way  of  pointing  out  how 
much  the  telegraph  has  conduced  to  the  rapid  detection  of 
criminals  is  to  begin  thus: — “Andre  Chenier  called  the  classic 
goddess  of  vengeance  a  ‘Nemesis  tardive ,’  but  modem  justice 
is  rarely  slow  ol  loot.”  This  may  be  true  in  sensation  novels, 
but  it  is  much  more  than  doubtful  as  applied  to  real  life.  Then, 
the  circumstance  that  a  wicked  lady  still  preserved  her  hair 
late  in  life  suggests  the  slightly  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  state¬ 
ment  that  “  Robespierre’s  bilious  constitution  had  more  influence 
upon  his  complexion  than  the  blood  of  all  the  Girondists ;  and  no 
doubt  the  Dictator  suffered  a  more  terrible  visitation  in  the  way  of 
nightmare  from  the  jam-tarts  which  he  stole  in  his  youth  than 
ever  he  did  from  the  phantom  of  Madame  Roland.”  How  do  we 
know  this,  and  if  it  is  true  what  has  it  to  do  with  Mrs.  Harding’s 
back-hair?  Hitherto  one  of  Miss  Braddon’s  chief  excellences  has 
been  the  straightforward  and  business-like  style  in  which  she 
has  told  her  stories.  A  clever  detective  with  a  literary  knack 
could  not  have  reported  incidents  witli  greater  accuracy  or  more 
befitting  simplicity.  In  Sir  Juqw's  Tenant  we  have  page  upon 


page  of  pure  padding.  We  have  to  be  told,  for  instauce,  that  a 
pretty  girl  falls  in  love  with  a  rather  seedy-looking  officer.  The 
thing  seems  simple  enough,  and,  from  its  unimportant  position  in 
the  story,  calls  tor  and  excuses  the  smallest  imaginable  fragment  of 
adding.  But  the  writer  straightway  exclaims  that  “  Louise  la 
halliere  may  limp,  but  Love  is  not  lame.  .  .  It  is  only  when 

the  Protean  divinity  changes  his  disguise,  and  skips  into  the 
earthly  semblance  of  Athenee  de  Montespan,  or  frolics  in  the 
ribbon-bound  locks  of  De  Fontanges,  that  the  King  discovers  how 
his  poor  penitent  Louise  was  no  such  dazzling  beauty.”  This  is 
not  only  nonsense,  but  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  nonsense,  because  it 
is  so  preposterously  out  of  place  and  artificial.  And  we  get 
another  page  more  of  it  about  De  Maintenon  and  Mancini  and  De 
Lauzun  and  De  Grammont. 

The  little  bits  of  the  French  language  which  deck  the  story  are 
not  so  entirely  annoying  as  the  scraps  of  French  history.  Still 
there  is  no  good  in  using  esclandre  when  there  is  an  English  word 
that  would  do  every  bit  as  well.  And  we  do  not  see  why  a 
gentleman  should  say  to  a  charitable  woman,  “  It  is  your  metier  to 
be  sorry  for  sinners  and  poor  people.”  Is  there  no  English  word 
which  would  convey  the  desired  meaning  ?  Metier ,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  does  not  convey  the  meaning.  And  fancy  a  man  writing  a 
letter  full  of  passion,  and  describing  to  his  mistress  his  ecstasy  when 
he  heard  “  th efrolement  of  your  robe.”  Miss  Braddon  can  tell  a 
story  so  well  in  plain  English  that  it  is  a  great  pity  she  should  fall 
into  the  silly  jargon  of  the  Minerva  Press. 

As  is  usual  when  there  is  a  falling  away  in  the  style,  there  is  a 
falling  away  in  matter  too.  The  construction  is  weaker  than  in 
most  of  Miss  Braddon’s  other  stories,  and  the  plot  turns  on  the 
threadbare  device  of  one  person  passing  herself  off  for  somebody 
else.  Personation  seems  to  be  taking  the  place  of  bigamy.  This 
is  the  third  story  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  which  a 
woman  pretends  to  be  somebody  who  is  really  dead.  Lady  Flavia, 
Miss  Forrester,  and  Mrs.  Harding  all  do  just  the  same  kind  of 
things,  and  are  all  worried  to  death  in  the  same  way  by  importu¬ 
nate  males  who  trade  on  their  fraudulent  prosperity.  Perhaps  the 
trick  of  pretending  to  be  somebody  else  is  better  than  the  old  trick 
of  being  married  to  two  persons  at  the  same  time.  But  at  any 
rate  Miss  Braddon  is  strong  enough  and  inventive  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  fashion  which  may  be  better  than  either. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  HISTORICAL  TRANSACTIONS.* 

HE  plan  and  objects  of  the  Society  whose  Transactions  are 
now  before  us  seem  to  be  quite  different  from  those  of  other 
local  Societies.  A  local  Society  commonly  devotes  itself  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history,  the  architecture,  the  geology,  or  whatever  its 
object  may  be,  of  its  own  district.  And  it  acts  wisely  when  it 
does  so.  By  giving  its  main  attention  to  its  own  neighbourhood, 
it  secures  a  certain  value  for  all  its  labours.  As  long  as  it  gathers 
together  local  facts,  it  is  sure  to  be  doing  good.  The  local  anti¬ 
quary  or  naturalist  may  be  quite  incapable  of  seeing  the  real 
bearing  of  the  facts  which  he  collects,  but,  by  collecting  the  facts, 
he  is  making  ready  the  materials  for  the  use  of  his  betters.  Of 
course  the  labours  of  such  local  antiquary  or  naturalist  may  have, 
and  often  do  have,  a  much  higher  value  than  this ;  but  thus  much 
of  value  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have.  To  take  examples  from  the 
present  volume,  a  “  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Blue-Coat  Hos¬ 
pital  ”  at  Liverpool  is  not  very  attractive  to  the  world  in  general, 
but  it  must  be  interesting  to  Liverpool  men,  and  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  contain  facts  which  may  be  of  value  to  those  who  make  schools 
and  all  that  belongs  to  schools  an  object  of  special  study.  The 
“  Prehistoric  Man  of  Cheshire,”  however  weakly  it  may  be  treated, 
is  just  the  sort  of  thing  which  a  Cheshire  Society  is  bound  to  treat 
somehow.  That  a  certain  skeleton  was  found  in  a  certain  place,  in  a 
certain  position,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  is  another  fact  for 
Dr.  Thurnam  and  M.  Morlot.  But  most  of  the  papers  in  this  volume 
are  not  of  this  local  character,  and  consequently  cannot  claim  this 
inherent  incidental  value.  Papers  on  “  the  Early  History  of  the 
Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  of  England,”  on  “  the  English  Poor-Laws, 
with  some  Suggestions  for  their  Amendment,”  on  the  “  Art- 
bearings  (sic)  of  Photography,”  “the  Medallie  History  of  Napo¬ 
leon  the  First,”  “Expeditions  in  Central  Africa  by  Three 
Dutch  Ladies,”  “the  Moral  Ideals  of  Shakspeare,”  the  “Select 
Nature  and  Structure  of  the  English  Tongue,”  and  “the  Art  of 
"Vyriting,  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Human  Progress,”  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  more  than 
with  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom — most  of  them  no  more 
than  with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  first  only 
that  some  degree  of  local  connection  is  attempted,  by  taking 
Chester  as  the  type  of  the  New  Foundation  Cathedrals.  Papers 
of  this  sort  must  be  judged  by  a  different  standard  from 
purely  local  papers.  Unless  they  are  good  in  themselves,  they  are 
valueless.  We  can  pardon  a  weak  paper  on  Cheshire  skeletons  or 
Cheshire  anything  else,  because,  weak  as  it  may  be,  we  learn 
something  from  it.  We  cannot  pardon  a  weak  paper  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Cathedrals  or  the  English  Language,  because  from  that  we 
learn  no  facts  except  the  fact  of  the  weakness  of  the  author.  A 
paper  of  this  sort  is  either  not  worth  printing  at  all,  or  it  is  worth 
printing  in  some  other  place  than  the  Transactions  of  a  local 
Society.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  mistake  the  objects  of  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Perhaps  we  do 
wrong  in  comparing  it  with  societies  intended  for  the  illustration 
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of  local  geology,  antiquities,  or  natural  history.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
a  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  a  grander  scale.  If  so,  by  all 
means  let  the  members  mutually  improve  one  another  by  lectures 
or  discussions  on  any  subj  ect  under  heaven.  All  we  ask  in  such  a 
case  is  that  they  do  not  print  their  lectures  and  discussions.  As 
for  the  one  remaining  piece,  its  very  title  shows  that  it  is  quite 
beyond  our  powers  of  criticism.  We  must  leave  it  to  Mr.  Ilalliwell 
and  Mr.  Fullom  to  sit  in  judgment  on  “  Skakspeare ;  an  Oration 
delivered  at  the  Soiree  held  on  the  20th  April,  1864,  in  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Shakspeare  Tercentenary.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Ilume, 
LL.D.,  Hon.  Secretary.”  When  it  conies  to  “  Orations,'  we  can 
only  say  that  we  are  dead  beat. 

Of  the  papers  on  more  every-day  subjects,  that  on  the  Medals  of 
the  elder  Bonaparte  is  the  most  attractive.  It  must  have  made 
a  really  interesting  lecture,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  compilation, 
and  happily  it  has  nothing  specially  to  do  with  Lancashire  or 
Cheshire.  Suggestions  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws,  if 
they  cannot  g'et  a  hearing  in  Parliament,  should  surely  be  addressed 
to  the  Social  Science  Association  rather  than  to  a  local  Historic 
Society.  The  papers  which  most  invite  criticism  are  those  on  the 
Engli.-k  Cathedrals  and  the  English  Language.  To  the  latter,  by 
“  the  late  John  Just,  Esq.,”  the  Editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  add 
the  following  note : — 

This  view  of  the  value  of  philology  in  relation  to  history  is  one  with  which 
we  are  happily  familiar ;  but  at  the  time  when  this  paper  was  written 
(before  1849)  it  was  otherwise:  and  one  reason  for  now  printing  it  is  to 
show  how  the  course  of  events  and  current  experience  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  the  esteemed  author’s  views,  dating,  as  they  do,  from  a  period 
anterior  to  that  since  which  the  works  of  Trench,  Max-Miiller,  Latham  and 
others  have  made  the  subject  popular. 

“  Trench,  Max-Miiller,  Latham,  and  others  ”  is  an  odd  mixture, 
and  Professor  Muller’s  Christian  name  is  seemingly  looked  on  at 
Liverpool  as  part  of  his  surname,  “  Max-Miiller,”  after  the  analogy 
of  “  Smith-Stanley.”  As  for  Mr.  Just’s  paper,  it  is  not  particularly 
bad,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  printing  at  this  time  of  day,  merely  to 
show  that  Mr.  Just  had  some  glimmerings  of  philology  sixteen  years 
back.  What  we  are  most  inclined  to  do  is  to  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Just’s  injured  shade  under  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  by  bis 
editor  and  printer.  Their  philological  studies  have  clearly  not 
been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Muller,  or  even 
under  those  of  Archbishop  Trench  or  Dr.  Latham.  It  must  have 
been  from  some  of  the  “  others  ”  that  they  learned  to  believe  in 
an  “  Anglo-Saxon  demonstrative  pronoun  ‘  pot,’  ”  and  then  went 
on  to  father  this  strange  belief  on  their  deceased  friend.  Mr.  Just, 
we  feel  quite  certain,  wrote  “]>set.”  Neither  did  Mr.  Just  ever 
say  that  “‘I’  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  Ga,’”  that  there  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  “  veg”  meaning  “way,”  that  a  plough  in  Greek  is 
called  daorcrov,  or  that  there  are  other  Greek  words,  avrw,  onoc, 
and  such  like.  So,  again,  we  get  “  Gotts  ”  from  “  Gopr,”  “  Goods  ” 
for  “Gopa,”  and  so  on,  just  because  a  paper  written  by  a  man 
who  evidently  possessed  some  degree  of  scholarship  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  editorship  of  one  who  has  none. 

Not  that  there  is  anything  very  remarkable  in  tbe  essay  itself, 
the  exact  object  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out,  unless 
it  he  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  Scandinavian  element  in  English. 
The  author  does  not  write  in  a  very  scientific  way.  For  instance, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

The  English  language,  as  at  present  spoken  and  written,  is  a  selection  of 
words,  names,  and  terms  from  among  the  tongues  spoken  by  the  numerous 
tribes  and  kindreds  of  people  who  have  from  time  to  time  located  themselves 
within  the  kingdom.  Without  any  very  great  or  absorbing  preponderance 
of  any  particular  tongue,  save  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  whole  has  amalgamated 
into  one  common  speech  which,  for  copiousness  and  freedom  of  expression, 
far  surpasses  aught  to  he  found  in  any  of  its  constituent  parts,  or  to  be  met 
with  in  the  learned  languages  of  antiquity,  or  in  any  one  of  the  modern 
speeches  of  civilized  Europe.  Yet,  while  all  has  so  harmoniously  blended, 
like  the  different  races  who  constitute  the  entire  population  and  use  it  as 
their  common  tongue,  it  is  capable  of  a  strict  analysis,  so  that  we  can  assign 
to  each  race  its  particular  share  in  contributing  to  the  select  nature  and 
structure  of  our  modern  English.  The  following  exemplifications  of  this 
truth  may  serve  to  convince  us  of  what  we  might  otherwise  conceive  to  be 
hut  a  very  hold  and  hazardous  assertion. 

What  can  this  mean  about  “  select,”  “  selection,”  &c.  P  People 
in  the  last  century  seem  to  have  fancied  that  there  was  a  time 
when  some  wise  men  or  other  sat  down  and  made  the  English 
Constitution.  It  would  seem  that  some  people  fancy  that  the 
English  language  was  made  by  a  like  process.  So  of  course,  as 
we  go  on,  we  get  the  usual  talk  about  words  being  “  derived  ” 
from  the  “  Anglo-Saxon,”  &c.  Then,  talking  about  “  me,”  the 
accusative  of  “I,”  we  get  the  following  incomprehensible 
remark : — 

We  have  thus  a  nominative  undeclined  of  Gothic  descent,  with  a  genitive 
and  objective  form  borrowed  from  some  other  quarter.  From  no  other  can 
we  have  borrowed  the  oblique  cases  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  than  from 
the  Keltic  stock,  the  first  case  nominative  therein  being  in  Welsh  “  mi,”  in 
Er.-e  *•  ma,”  in  Gaelic  “  mi.”  And  not  only  have  we  and  the  whole  kindred 
families  of  Goths  been  indebted  thus  for  the  oblique  cases  first  named  to 
Kelts,  but  also  the  Greeks,  Ilomans,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe.  A  question  this  for  philology  to  account  for. 

As  for  the  Scandinavian  element,  Mr.  Just  falls  into  the  common 
error  of  crying  out  “  Scandinavian,”  whenever  he  finds  a  Danish 
and  an  English  word  alike.  Our  “  husband,”  “  husbandman,”  and 
the  like,  are  of  course  cognate  with  the  Norwegian  “bonde,”  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  derive  one  from  the  other.  Why  should 
“plough”  be  distinctively  Norse,  when  we  find  the  word  in  Old- 
Englisk  and  in  modern  High  and  Low  Dutch  ?  The  whole 
passage  is  odd : — 

Wc  meet  with  the  word  in  the  Old  Norse  “  plogr.”  In  Swedish  it  is 
“  plog ;  ”  while  in  Danish  it  occurs  both  as  “plov”  and  “plcmg,”  as  in 


English,  and  was  in  all  probability  Introduced  by  that  people  during  the 
nth  century,  at  the  latter  part  of  their  dynasty  within  the  island.  About 
tbe  same  period  the  word  was  also  introduced  into  the  Old  High  Dutch, 
Middle  High  Dutch,  &c.  We  know  of  no  root  either  in  the  Teutonic  or 
Scandinavian  tongues  from  which  it  is  deducible.  Dr.  Grimm  supposes  it 
was  first  introduced  into  Germany  by  the  Sclavonians,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
is  found  in  the  several  tongues  and  dialects  of  that  people.  In  the  Gothic 
and  Old  Saxon  the  word  is  unknown.  The  British  name  for  their  plough 
was  “  aradr,”  their  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Latin  “  aratrum,”  the  word  for 
the  Roman  plough.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  derived  their  implement 
from  the  Greek  colonists  among  them,  the  Greek  name  being  iooroov 

If  the  word  is  Slavonic,  how  can  it  be  Scandinavian  too  P  How 
can  a  word  be  introduced  into  “  Old  aud  Middle  High  Dutch  ”  at 
the  same  time  P  What  is  meant  by  the  Romans  deriving  things 
“  from  the  Greek  colonists  among  them  ”  ?  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  Somersetshire  a  plough  meaus  a  cart ;  what  is  commonly 
called  a  plough  is  there  a  sull,  the  commoner  Old-English  word, 
which  Mr.  Just  derives  from  the  Latin  sulcus.  Here  again : — ■ 

Even  in  our  common  style  of  speaking  and  writing  we  prove  in  almost 
every  sentence  the  select  nature  of  our  language.  When  we  talk  of  the 
blooming  of  flowers,  wo  speak  Norse,  “  blomi  ”  being  the  name  of  a  flower 
in  that  tongue.  If  we  choose  rather  to  talk  of  the  “  blossoms  ”  of  summer, 
we  then  prefer  our  native  speech,  “  blosma  ”  being  the  Anglo-Saxon  name 
for  a  flower.  But  if  neither  word  will  suit  us — if  we  prefer  a  word  from, 
high  classic  sources — then  we  can  transplant  into  our  speech,  as  a  grace  to 
adorn  it,  “  flowers,”  derived  from  Hesperia,  through  the  Norman  school. 

Are  not  “  bloom  ”  and  “blossom  ”  forms  of  the  same  word  ?  And 
if  we  say  “  bloom,”  why  are  we  speaking  Norse,  rather  than  High 
or  Low  Dutch,  as  the  word  occurs  iu  all  those  tongues  ? 

We  do  not  at  all  mean  that  this  paper  is  not  creditable  to  a  past 
age  of  philology,  or  that  there  are  not  acute  remarks  scattered  up 
and  down  it;  but  why  an  injudicious  friend  should  have  dragged 
it  into  the  light  after  so  many  years  we  cannot  in  the  least 
divine. 

The  paper  on  Cathedrals  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  lecture 
which  it  is  all  very  well  to  deliver  for  the  benefit  of  the  igno¬ 
rant,  but  which  there  is  no  conceivable  excuse  for  printing. 
A  man  who  has  read  Dr.  Hook’s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
and  the  Report  of  the  Cathedral  Commissioners  doubtless 
knows  more  of  many  points  of  ecclesiastical  history  than 
most  of  his  neighbours.  He  does  a  good  work  if  he  tries 
to  hand  on  a  little  of  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  those 
who  are  more  ignorant  than  himself.  To  read  out  extracts  from 
his  books  at  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society  would  be  perfectly 
praiseworthy.  But  why  on  earth  should  a  man  go  and  print  a 
paper  which  consists,  in  a  really  very  large  proportion,  of  extracts 
from  Dr.  Hook  and  the  Commissioners  ?  The  author,  Mr.  Water- 
house,  goes  rambling  up  and  down  through  thirty  pages,  talking 
about  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys,  quoting  this  and  that  boob,  but 
never  giving  any  clear  account  of  wbat  most  people  find  such  a 
strange  difficulty  in  understanding — the  distinction  between  the 
Old  Foundations  and  the  New,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
various  cathedral  officers.  The  following  confused  account  of  the 
latter  is  all  that  we  can  find : — 

The  greater  officers  of  the  Church  are  few  in  number  in  the  Cathedrals  of 
conventual  origin,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  they  were  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled  at  the  Reformation.  At  Chester  the  original  constitution 
only  appoints  six  canons,  which  was  the  common  number,  but  there  were 
eight  at  Ely,  ten  at  Worcester,  and  twelve  at  Westminster,  Canterbury, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  respectively.  Very  curiously,  the  Cathedrals  of 
secular  canons,  which,  before  the  Reformation,  had  been  "strongly  opposed  by 
the  monastic  orders,  after  that  period  exhibited  a  greater  resemblance  than 
any  institutions  in  England  to  the  monastic  houses.  The  number  of  their 
prebendaries  or  canons,  who  in  position  were  equal  to  the  ordinary  monks, 
was  very  considerable  :  in  Exeter  it  was  twenty-four,  Chichester"  twenty- 
eight,  Lichfield  twenty-seven,  St.  Paul’s  thirty,  York  thirty-six,  Wells  forty- 
nine,  Lincoln  fifty-two,  and  Salisbury  fifty-three.  From  these  larger  chapters 
the  canons  residentiary,  the  precentor,  treasurer,  and  chancellor  were  to  be 
chosen.  There  were  generally  an  equal  number  of  minor  canons,  or  vicars 
choral  under  the  canons. 

Some  way  after  we  find  : — 

The  leading  spirits  of  the  English  Reformation  designed  that  our  Cathe¬ 
drals  should  be  institutions  of  a  collegiate  character,  that  the  clergy  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  should  permanently  live  within  their  precincts,  should  be 
engaged  in  the  daily  celebration  of  religious  worship,  that  their  preaching 
and.  learning  should  influence  the  rest  of  the  diocese,  and  that  a  school  for 
the  training  of  the  young  should  form  an  essential  and  prominent  part  of  the 
establishment. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  this  scheme  was  in  no  instance  fully 
carried  out.  The  common  table  was  never  instituted  at  Chester.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  though  the  Crown  gave  up  the  abbeys  to  the  purposes  of  re¬ 
ligion,  their  broad  lands  were  reserved  to  gratify  some  favourite  of  the  hour, 
and  the  chapter  had  not  the  means  of  performing  all  the  task  entrusted  to 
it.  It  is  true  the  rent-rolls  of  Durham,  Westminster,  Canterbury,  Win¬ 
chester,  and  Windsor  were  large,  but  these  were  exceptions ;  they  were  much 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church.  The  Welsh 
chapters,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  English,  were  most  meagrely  endowed. 

Does  Mr.  Waterhouse  fancy  that  the  Welsh  Cathedrals  and  the 
College  of  Windsor  were  founded  by  Henry  the  Eighth  or  any 
other  “  leading  spirit  of  the  Reformation  ”  ? 

We  dare  say  that  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  discharges  very  useful  functions  in  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
which  seems  to  be  its  place  of  abode.  We  dare  say  there  are  many 
people  in  Liverpool  among  whom  Mr.  Just  and  Mr.  Waterhouse 
were  fully  competent  to  take  the  place  of  instructors.  But  why 
their  crude  productions  should  be  printed  is  altogether  beyond  us. 
Tbe  present  volume  of  Transactions  is  far  below  the  standard  of 
any  other  volume  of  local  Transactions  that  we  ever  saw. 
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THE  BIBLE  OX  THE  STAGE.* 

HEN,  during  the  performance  of  the  players’  play  in  Hamlet, 
the  King  asks  his  nephew,  “  Is  there  no  offence  in’t  ”  ?  he 
has  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  tendency  of  the  work  provided  for  his 
recreation.  The  poisoning  has  not,  indeed,  taken  place,  but  some 
very  strong  sentiments  have  been  uttered  on  the  subject  of  second 
marriages.  “  None  wed  the  second,  but  who  killed  the  first.” 
Thus  has  the  player-Queen  just  spoken,  and,  considering  the 
social  position  in  which  he  and  his  own  consort  are  placed, 
Claudius  can  scarcely  be  deemed  hypercritical  if  he  thinks  the 
play  is  not  altogether  the  sort  of  dish  to  set  before  a  King,  and 
regrets  that  a  dramatic  licenser  is  not  among  the  institutions  of 
Denmark.  Hamlet  had  meant  to  offend  his  royal  auditors,  and 
he  succeeded  thoroughly,  but  if  ho  had  been  a  money-seeking 
manager  he  would  have  achieved  a  miserable  failure.  Indeed, 
unless  he  had  been  really  as  mad  as  he  pretended  to  be,  he  could 
scarcely  have  selected  a  play  with  such  a  plot  with  the  view  of 
giving  pleasure.  The  raw  he  touched  upon  was  visible  to  all 
Danish  eyes,  and  even  the  Second  Gravedigger  would  have  been 
sharp  enough  to  perceive  that  certain  lines  were  dangerous. 
But  there  are  many  subjects  the  peril  of  which  is  not  so  obvious, 
and  which  must  necessarily  offer  difficulties  to  the  theatrical 
manager;  for  it  so  happens  that  a  play  which  borders  on  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  does  not  fail  is  much  more  likely  to  be  attractive  than 
one  about  the  safety  of  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  question. 
Mere  dulness  keeps  people  out  of  a  theatre,  but  is  rarely  damned ; 
and  it  has  even  been  ascertained  by  frequent  experiment  that  those 
innocent,  genteel  little  adaptations  of  pieces  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Scribe  will  not  draw  sixpence  to  a  treasury,  though  they  may 
be  useful  as  prefaces  to  some  more  stirring  entertainment.  The 
fact  is  that,  to  make  a  noise  in  the  theatrical  world  large  enough  to 
reach  a  remunerative  number  of  persons,  a  manager  must  produce 
an  excitement  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  that,  when  excitement  is 
the  result  of  serious  interest,  it  usually  touches  the  boundary  line 
of  pleasure  and  pain  so  closely  that  it  is  hard  to  see  which  sense 
will  predominate. 

Hearing  how  great  had  been  tbo  success  of  M.  de  Girardin’s 
play,  Le  Supplicc  d'une  Femme,  on  the  Parisian  stage,  several 
English  managers  and  authors  cast  a  passing  glance  at  it,  eagerly 
hoping  that  something  might  be  made  of  it  not  altogether  unaccept¬ 
able  to  an  English  audience.  That  the  piece  would  cause  a 
sensation  there  was  no  doubt,  but  whether  it  would  attract  or 
repel  was  very  doubtful  indeed.  A  woman  living  in  a  state  of 
adultery  for  something  like  seven  years  may  be  an  endurable, 
perhaps  a  pleasing,  object  in  France,  but  to  us  English  she  would 
most  probably  be  disgusting.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  will 
be  instinctively  felt  by  any  one  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
London  public.  Nevertheless,  by  what  right  do  we  infer  a  priori 
that  a  social  irregularity  which  can  be  regarded  with  complacency 
by  our  neighbours  as  a  subject  for  dramatic  art  will  be  revolting 
to  ourselves?  Mr.  Gurney,  speaking  from  long  experience,  assures 
us  that  the  French  ladies  are  not  exceptionally  addicted  to  breaches 
of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  and  we  know  that  by  French 
law  the  matrimonial  tie  is  more  obligatory  than  by  our  own.  In 
France  there  is  at  present  no  divorce  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  merely  a  separation,  which  does  not  allow  either  of  the 
separated  parties  to  effect  a  second  marriage.  Moreover,  the 
erring  wife,  whose  offenco  is  ignored  in  the  English  law  save  as  a 
reason  for  divorce,  is  in  France  liable  to  punishment  as  a  criminal. 
Still,  true  as  all  this  may  be,  we  are  perfectly  certain  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  an  exhibition  of  adultery  on  the  French  stage, 
whereas  conjugal  infidelity  cannot  be  presented  on  the  English 
stage  without  very  great  risk  indeed.  The  question  is  not 
answered  by  the  assumption  that  John  Bull  is  an  arrant  hypo¬ 
crite.  We  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  more  hypocritical  than 
his  friends  over  the  water,  and  certainly  his  least  hypocritical 
moments  are  those  which  he  spends  within  the  walls  of  a 
play-house. 

Still  more  strongly  marked  is  the  difference  between  the  English 
and  French  public  when  the  question  arises  as  to  the  propriety 
of  representing  Scriptural  subjects  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre. 
The  play  of  the  Stranger  proves  to  us  that  a  touching  tale  of 
female  frailty  may,  if  very  delicately  manipulated,  outlive  censure, 
and  even  become  popular ;  but  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  present 
the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  the  glorification  of  Enoch,  the  sacrifice 
of  Abraham,  or  the  building  of  Babel,  in  a  theatrical  form,  we 
would  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  Under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  as  we  understand,  the  production  of  Scriptural  pieces  is 
altogether  impossible,  the  licenser  having  laid  it  down  as  a  broad 
principle  that  they  would  be  repugnant  to  the  feeling  of  the  better 
part  of  the  nation.  And  we  are  convinced  that  his  assumption  is 
correct.  Even  if  we  had  reached  that  millennium  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  proprietors  of  music-halls — a  millennium  marked 
by  the  abolition  of  Chamberlains  and  the  fraternization  of  the 
dramatic  muse  with  John  Barleycorn — we  should  feel  that  a  great  i 
change  must  take  place  in  public  feeling  before  a  play-bill  headed 
Paradise  Lost  or  Noah's  Ark  could  be  suspended  with  impunity  on 
the  wall  of  a  West-end  theatre. 

Now  most  people  who  have  recently  visited  Palis  come  back 
with  the  story  of  two  wonderful  pieces  that  for  several  weeks 
have  been  played  in  opposition  to  each  other.  One  is  a  revival, 
entitled  Le  Paradis  Perdu ;  tho  other  is  a  new  work,  called 


*  Le  Paradis  Perdu.  Paris  :  1865. 
Le  Deluge  Universe l.  Paris  :  1 865 


Le  Deluge  Universal.  In  both  the  Scriptural  subject  is  adopted 
without  the  slightest  modification  on  the  score  of  propriety. 
Where  there  is  an  alteration,  it  is  mostly  made  for  the  mere 
sake  of  amplifying  a  tale  in  itself  too  short  to  fill  the  measure  of 
five  acts  prescribed  by  French  usage  even  iovfeeries  and  spectacles. 
Perhaps  some  stern  Gallic  moralist  may  object  to  the  costume 
of  Eve,  which  is,  we  understand,  among  the  chief  attractions  of 
Le  Paradis  Perdu,  and  which  is  of  that  severely  simple  kind  which 
even  Miss  Menken  would  blush  to  contemplate.  But  as  for  the 
plays  being  offensive  because  their  plots  are  taken  from  the  Bible, 
such  a  notion  never  seems  to  have  entered  the  Parisian  mind. 
Nay,  on  one  occasion,  the  manager  of  the  sedate  Theatre  Framjais 
seemed  to  regard  his  melodramatic  brethren  with  a  feeling  of  envy, 
and  revived  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  as  if  he  too  would  have 
his  little  bit  of  Scripture,  though  it  must  be  served  in  the  legi¬ 
timate  way.  To  us,  who  dare  not  play  Mehul’s  opera  Joseph, 
and  are  forced  to  convert  the  Muse  in  Egiito  of  Rossini  and 
the  Nabucodonosor  of  Verdi  into  Pietro  VEremita  and  Nino,  all  this 
looks  very  odd.  An  English  actor  must  only  address  the  Deity  as 
the  abstract  impersonal  “  Heaven  ”  —  therein,  if  ancient  history 
be  true,  resembling  the  most  ancient  emperors  of  China.  Far 
from  grumbling  at  the  restraint,  his  convictions  are  those  of  the 
Chamberlain  —  namely,  that  any  definite  appellation  would  be 
irreverent.  What  must  he  think  when  he  reads  the  following,  in 
the  stage-direction  for  the  concluding  tableau  of  Le  Deluge  Uni- 
versel?  “  Le  del  s’ ouvre.  Le  Jehovah,  entoure  de  phalanges  celestes , 
appara.it  lumineux.” 

We  have  ourselves  greatly  relaxed  on  the  subject  of  religious 
offence  as  distinguished  from  immorality.  The  author  of  the  Bio- 
graphica  Dramatica,  referring  to  Shadwell’s  Libertine,  says,  “  The 
catastrophe  is  so  very  horrid  as  to  render  it  little  less 
than  impiety  to  represent  it  on  the  stage  ” — this  same  catastrophe 
being  similar  to  that  which  audiences  rather  serious  than  other¬ 
wise  complacently  endure  in  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart.  The 
censure  was  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  licentious  freaks  of  the  Caro¬ 
line  comedies  could  be  presented  with  impunity,  and  it  represents 
a  feeling,  altogether  distinct  from  morality,  that  the  Devil,  though 
the  leader  of  the  wrong  party,  was  too  intimately  connected  with 
sacred  history  to  be  shown  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  Nav^ome 
of  us  still  far  from  the  condition  of  the  “  lean  and  slippered  jmnta- 
loon  ”  may  recollect  a  time  when  the  solemnities  of  the  Wolfs 
Glen  in  Der  Freischutz,  and  the  doings  of  Bertram  in  JRobert  le 
Diable,  were  eyed  with  no  kindly  glance  by  persons  most  unwilling 
to  incur  the  imputation  of  Puritanism.  Now,  indeed,  we  have 
learned  to  tolerate  the  demons  of  mediaeval  legend,  whose  opera¬ 
tions  stand  apart  from  the  events  recorded  in  Holy  Writ;  but, 
with  respect  to  subjects  actually  Scriptural,  we  doubt  if  we  have 
moved  a  jot. 

If  we  turn  to  the  book  of  Le  Deluge  Universel,  and  concede  the 
principle  that  such  a  subject  is  fitted  for  stage  representation,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  “no  offence  in’t.”  Noah,  the  living 
symbol  of  Faith,  has  for  his  antagonist  an  idolatrous  magician  named 
Cleophas,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  Science,  and  a  rationalistic  theo¬ 
logian  with  an  unwholesome  habit  of  tracing  miracles  to  natural 
causes.  That  something  like  a  human  interest  may  vary  the  more 
solemn  incidents  of  the  piece,  Japhet  is  made  to  fall  in  love  with 
Eva,  daughter  of  Zames,  an  idolatrous  merchant ;  and  this  Mon- 
tague-and-Capulet  antagonism  is  further  complicated  by  Cleophas 
himself  falling  in  love  with  Eva,  and  thus  arousing  the  jealousy 
of  Thelais,  a  devoted  female  accomplice,  who  regards  her  lord 
with  passion  and  devotion.  Faith  triumphs  in  the  end,  for  Noah 
and  his  family  are  saved  in  the  ark ;  but  Science  dies  game,  for 
Cleophas  anticipates  the  flood  by  burning  himself,  his  adherents, 
and  his  palace,  after  the  precedent  of  Sardanapalus  and  Le  lJro- 
phete.  How  the  world  was  peopled  after  the  flood,  according  to 
the  views  of  MM.  Clairville  and  Siraudin,  the  authors  of  Le  Deluge 
Universel,  we  do  not  exactly  understand.  The  Pentateuch  teaches 
us  that  Noah’s  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons,  went  into 
the  ark  with  their  husbands ;  but  there  are  no  wives  in  the  play, 
and  Japhet’s  sweetheart  falls  a  voluntary  victim  to  the  rising  waters, 
determined,  as  the  daughter  of  Zames,  not  to  survive  a  perishing 
world — and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Noah,  representing  devotion, 
sacrifice,  immolation.  “A  elle,”  adds  the  patriarch,  “la  palme 
du  premier  martyre,”  though  we  cannot  see  wherein  she  is  a 
martyr  more  than  any  young  lady  who  takes  a  fatal  leap  from 
Waterloo  Bridge.  Neither  do  we  exactly  appreciate  the  moral 
worth  of  representing  “immolation.” 

That,  in  the  direct  tendency  of  the  piece  we  have  briefly 
described,  there  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  general  feelings  of  the 
religious  world  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  is  obvious 
enough.  The  adorers  of  the  true  God  are  saved ;  the  self- wor¬ 
shippers  and  idolators  perish  ;  and  in  the  triumph  of  Faith  over 
Science  pious  minds  may,  if  they  please,  discern  a  victory  of 
Gumming  over  Colenso.  Neither  is  the  subject  treated  in  a  spirit 
of  ridicule.  Le  Deluge  Universel  is  written  just  as  much  in 
i  earnest,  and  is  just  as  prosaic,  as  Mazippa  or  Timour  the  Tartar. 
The  oft’ensiveness  of  the  play  to  the  more  educated  portion  of 
an  English  public  would  consist  in  this — that  although  based  on  a 
religious  subject,  it  cannot  bo  traced  to  anything  like  a  religious 
feeling.  The  venerable  record  is  merely  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
theatrical  pageantry,  and  the  legend  of  Deucalion  would  have 
answered  all  scenic  purposes,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Noah ; 
only  the  authors  fancied  there  was  something  “spicy  ”  in  drama- 
I  tizing  the  Bible.  With  the  mediaeval  mysteries,  or  with  that 
j  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  which  to  this  day  is  so  attractive 
I  in  a  district  of  Southern  Germany,  pieces  like  Le  Deluge  Universel 
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have  nothing-  in  common.  Such  works  are  the  result  of  an  unso¬ 
phisticated  state  of  mind  to  which  there  is  nothin"  analogous  in 
London  or  Paris.  The  untutored  peasant  looked  at  the  rude, 
tedious  Mystery  as  a  child  looks  at  the  had  engravings  in  an  old- 
fashioned  Bible,  utterly  impervious  to  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous ; 
but  the  educated  Englishman  of  the  present  day  is  perfectly  aware 
that  the  child-like  manner  of  receiving  the  Mosaic  annals  has  gone 
by,  though  a  reverence  for  them  is  almost  a  part  of  good  manners. 
Nor  will  a  comparison  between  the  Scriptural  melodramas  of 
France  and  the  oratorios  so  liberally  patronized  at  Exeter  Hall 
bear  close  inspection,  though  some  of  the  more  extreme  Low 
Churchmen  make  a  special  objection  to  oratorios,  on  the  ground  that 
sacred  words  are  uttered  by  profane  vocalists.  Whatever  may  be 
the  character  or  mood  of  the  executants,  there  is  an  almost  universal 
conviction  that  Handel’s  Messiah  is  the  result  of  a  religious  j 
aspiration,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  appeals  to  the  devotional  j 
feeling-  of  thousands.  Moreover,  the  difference  between  a  per¬ 
formance  in  plain  clothes  without  scenic  accessories,  and  a  strictly  j 
mimetic  representation,  is  by  no  means  slight.  However  con¬ 
structed,  an  oratorio  is  rather  a  lyrical  narrative  than  a  drama,  j 
and  can  never  lead  to  that  familiarity  which  is  akin  to  contempt. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  ever  the  existing  prejudice  against  J 
Scriptural  plays  is  overcome  in  this  country,  the  change  will  pro¬ 
ceed,  not  from  the  respectable  playgoers,  but  from  those  semi-  [ 
Puritans  who  are  the  chief  patrons  of  the  so-called  “  entertain¬ 
ments.”  They  will  already  tolerate  a  scenic  performance  in 
which  a  plot  is  sustained  by  three  actors,  provided  the  edifice  in 
which  the  performance  takes  place  is  not  called  a  theatre ;  and  j 
they  might  be  induced  to  peep  at  something  called  a  Mystery,  as  j 
they  now  go  to  see  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  represented  by  the  j 
slides  of  a  magic  lantern.  A  vulgar  familiarity  in  the  treatment  j 
of  sacred  topics  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  veneration  in  the  j 
Puritanical  mind,  as  may  be  easily  ascertained  if  we  look  at  the  } 
profane  wit  of  New  England,  the  theological  fan  of  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
and  the  quaint  humour  of  honest  John  Bunyan  himself. 


PULL  AN  AND  TEXIER’S  RUINS  OF  ASIA  MINOR.* 

A  J  1 1.  PULLAN,  whose  name  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
-LVJ-  as  the  architect  to  the  Budrum  Expedition  and  the  agent  for  j 
the  Dilettanti  Society  in  Asia  Minor,  has  again,  in  the  volume  now  j 
before  us,  introduced  to  English  readers  a  selection  from  the  arehi-  | 
tectural  drawings  of  the  distinguished  French  traveller  M.  Texier. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  very  interesting  and  important 
volume  on  Byzantine  Architecture,  in  which,  among  many  other 
contributions  to  ecclesiological  science,  M.  Texier's  drawings  of 
the  extraordinary  churches  of  Thessalonica  were  made  public 
with  Mr.  Pullan’s  explanatory  letter-press.  The  present  work  | 
contains  none  but  Pagan  remains,  and  will,  on  the  whole,  attract 
less  sympathy  than  its  predecessors.  But  so  long  as  ancient  J 
art  and  ancient  literature  are  prized  by  educated  men  there  is  ( 
no  fear  that  the  beautiful  ruins  here  delineated  will  lack 
admirers.  Mr.  Pullan  need  scarcely  have  argued,  as  he  does  1 
in  a  preface,  that  in  the  study  of  Greek  architecture  is  to  be 
found  the  lost  key  to  some  system  of  proportion  which,  if  dis¬ 
covered,  would  vivify  our  present  dead  copying  of  classical  or 
mediaeval  precedents.  No  man  can  be  a  good  artist  or  a  successful 
architect  who  has  not  an  instinctive  sense  of  proportion ;  and  those 
who  are  not  so  gifted  will  never  acquire  the  sense  by  measuring  j 
Greek,  or  any  other,  examples.  But  to  every  person  of  artistic  J 
culture  and  literary  sympathies  M.  Texier’s  drawings  and  arehi-  j 
tectural  details  will  be  highly  instructive  and  suggestive;  and  we 
rejoice  that  Mr.  Pullan  has  found  sufficient  encouragement  for  his 
first  attempt  in  this  way  to  justify  him  in  offering  the  present  , 
sumptuous  volume  to  the  public. 

The  Doric  temple  of  Assos  is  the  first  ruin  illustrated  by  our 
joint  authors.  There  is  an  elevation  of  the  portico  with  a  plate  j 
of  details  of  the  Order.  This  building  is  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  known  specimen  of  the  style,  and  to  date  from  the  j 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  But  the  reasons  for  j 
this  opinion,  which  depend  on  the  proportion  of  the  diameter 
and  the  frieze  to  the  height  of  the  column,  are  not  perhaps  j 
very  conclusive.  The  facade  very  much  resembles  the  best 
Doric  portico  in  London — the  Unitarian  chapel  in  Stamford 
Street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  The  frieze  is 
sculptured  with  bassi-relievi  representing  centaurs  and  combats 
between  oxen  and  other  animals.  The  figures  are  of  course  archaic, 
but  full  of  vigour  and  spirit.  Next  conies  a  series  of  plates  illus¬ 
trating  tho  present  condition  of  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  finest  temples  of  antiquity,  that  of  Apollo  at  Branchidte.  This 
temple  was  the  seat  of  the  most  famous  oracle  after  that  of  Delphi, 
and  it  was  still  uninjured  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who 
went  there  to  consult  the  god  before  his  campaign  against  the 
Persians.  One  of  its  architects  was  the  Peonius  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  and  who  was  employed  to  finish  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  peribolus  of  this  noble  fane  was  enor¬ 
mously  large,  and  was  planted  with  trees.  A  sacred  way,  two 
miles  in  length,  and  lined  by  ranks  of  sphinxes  and  seated  figures 
(several  of  which  were  brought  to  England  by  the  Budrum 
Expedition)  can  still  be  traced  from  the  port  to  the  temple.  The 
temple  was  situated  on  tho  promontory  ot  Poseidon,  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Samos.  Only  three  columns 
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remain  standing,  and  the  mass  of  fallen  stone  is  immense. 
The  length  of  the  building  was  306  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  breadth 
1 64.  ft.  5  in.  It  was  decastyle,  dipteral,  and  liyprethral ;  in¬ 
deed,  its  dimensions  almost  made  it  impossible  to  roof  it  in. 
Two  of  the  three  remaining  columns  retain  a  portion  of  the 
architrave  still  resting  upon  them  ;  theso  are  on  the  north  side. 
The  remaining  upright  column  belonged  to  the  outer  range  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building.  This  last  has  never  been  fluted, 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  temple  was  not  quite  finished  before 
its  decay  began.  M.  Texier  has  in  his  plate  restored  this  mag¬ 
nificent  pile  from  the  existing  data ;  and  we  think  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  lover  of  Gothic  art  must  admire  its  size,  harmony,  and 
proportion.  Very  many  details  are  given,  among  the  best  of 
which  are  two  capitals  of  the  pilasters  of  the  interior,  carved  with 
griffins  and  rich  sculptured  mouldings.  There  are  also  drawings 
of  one  of  the  seated  figures  of  the  Sacred  Way,  and  a  beautiful 
fragment  of  a  winged  female  figure.  From  Branchidse  we  are 
taken  to  Aizani  in  Phrygia,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  famous  temple 
of  Jupiter.  Its  architecture  is  of  the  Ionic  style  and  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  period.  The  ruins  stand  on  a  quadrilateral  terrace, 
the  front  of  which  was  originally  adorned  by  twenty-two  arches, 
cased  with  slabs  of  white  marble  and  with  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
middle.  The  temple  was  octastyle  and  pseudo-dipteral  (to  use 
the  technical  phrases).  There  were  fifteen  columns  on  each  side, 
and  steps  on  each  side  of  the  quadrilateral  platform.  Unlike  the 
last-named  example  this  temple  is  comparatively  perfect,  having 
twelve  columns  in  situ  on  tho  north  side  and  six  on  the  west. 
The  cella  is  nearly  perfect,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
original  arrangements  of  tho  building.  This  is  an  abridgment  of 
M.  Texier’s  description  of  it : — 

The  whole  of  the  north  wall,  a  part  of  the  south,  and  the  whole  of  tho 
posticum  are  entire.  The  pronaos  terminates  in  the  an  to-,  between  which 
stood  ten  columns.  In  the  left  angle  of  the  temple  is  a  door,  which  com¬ 
municated  with  a  small  cell  that  had  also  an  opening  into  the  posticum. 
This  may  have  been  used  by  the  priests  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  The 
interior  wall  of  the  cella  had  no  ornament ;  and  the  surface  of  the  marble 
has  been  much  damaged  by-  a  Are  kindled  by  the  Turks  within  the  cella,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  walls,  and  thus  bringing  to  light  the  concealed 
treasures  which  they  ignorantly  imagined  to  exist  there. 

Mr.  Pullan  further  tells  us  that  there  is  a  large  subterranean  crypt 
with  a  semi-circular  vault  beneath  the  cella,  approached  by  means 
of  a  staircase  in  the  posticum,  and  lighted  by  two  openings  under 
the  surbase  of  the  cella  wall.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  be 
told  whether  there  are  any  or  many  other  examples  of  a  similar 
crypt  in  ancient  temples.  The  hypothetical  restoration  of  this 
temple  represents  not  only  the  temple  proper,  but  its  peribolus 
adorned  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  and  its  temmos  adorned 
with  hexedrre  and  triclinia,  and  planted  with  trees.  We  can  form 
little  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  these  structures  when  they 
were  in  their  glory.  Very  few  of  the  churches  of  Christendom 
are  able  to  compare  with  them  in  size  and  beauty.  We  may 
notice  that  one  of  M.  Texier’s  sections  through  the  peristyle 
shows  more  perfectly  than  in  any  other  known  example  the  cross¬ 
beams,  and  lacnnaria,  and  other  details  of  an  anc-ient  ceiling. 
Besides  the  temple  of  J  upiter,  Aizani  retains  a  theatre,  of  which 
a  restored  plan  and  many  architectural  details  are  here  given. 
This  theatre  is  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  built  upon 
the  Greek  plan,  though  probably  erected  after  the  Roman  occu¬ 
pation. 

The  Augusteum  of  Ancyra  is  the  next  building  that  is  illus¬ 
trated.  This  was  a  Graeco-Roman  temple,  hexastyle  and  peripteral, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  only  remains  that  are  in  situ 
are  two  walls  of  the  cella,  with  the  antec  that  terminate  them.  A 
Christian  church  was  built  within  this  temple  in  very  early  times, 
and  a  mosque  has  been  formed  within  the  ruins  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  this  fact  it  owes  its  preservation.  The  ground- 
plan  shows  these  ^successive  modifications  of  the  building ;  but 
here,  in  the  descriptive  letter-press,  we  find  Mr.  Pullan  some¬ 
what  unintelligible.  We  regret  also  that  he  does  not  give  in 
his  text  the  famous  inscription  which  is  preserved  here,  describing 
the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple;  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  recently 
ordered  it  to  be  carefully'  copied.  Another  temple  converted  into 
a  church  by  the  early  Christians  is  that  of  Aphrodite,  at  Aphro- 
disias,  which  is  the  next  example  illustrated  in  this  volume.  This 
was  an  Ionic  building,  octastyle  and  peripteral,  and  of  Gneco- 
Roman  date,  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  had  a  large 
peribolus,  surrounded  by  coupled  columns ;  and  its  temenos  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  range  of  Corinthian  columns.  When 
adapted  for  Christian  use,  the  front  columns  were  removed  and 
ranged  in  order  with  the  side  colonnades,  in  order  to  lengthen  the 
cella  into  a  nave.  A  hemicycle  was  added  at  the  further  end 
to  form  an  apse,  and  outer  walls  were  built  all  round,  so  as  to 
convert  the  side  colonnades  of  the  cella  into  the  arcades 
between  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  Christian  church. 

When  one  remembers  the  heat,  and  discomfort,  and  positive 
danger  of  a  modern  theatre,  such  a  building  as  the  almost  perfect 
ancient  theatre  of  Aspendus  fills  one  with  admiration  and  envy. 
This  structure,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Asia  .Minor,  is  so  well 
preserved  that  it  wants  little  more  than  such  parts  as  were 
originally  constructed  of  wood  to  fit  it  for  use.  The  very  sockets 
remain  in  which  were  placed  the  masts  that  supported  the 
velarium.  The  proscenium  is  perfect,  witli  the  rooms  for  the 
actors  and  for  the  machinery.  The  seats  are  scarcely  injured. 
There  are  twenty  concentric  rows  in  the  first  preecinctio,  and 
eighteen  in  the  second.  Staircases  and  vomitories  are  all  complete ; 
and  even  the  upper  gallery  surmounting  the  seats,  which  is  adorned 
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with  a  range  of  fifty-three  arches.  On  each  side  of  the  orchestra 
remains  a  box,  for  the  consuls  or  chief  magistrates.  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  records  that  one  Zeno  was  the  architect  of  this  noble  pile. 
After  a  curious  ground-plan  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jassus,  on  an 
island  so  named,  this  work  concludes  with  a  series  of  plates  illus¬ 
tratin'*'  the  theatres  of  Myra  and  Patara  (which  are  of  far  less 
interest  than  that  o!  Aspendus  already  noticed)  and  the  basilica 
of  Pergamus.  This  last  building  has  been  taken  by  most  travellers 
to  be,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition  of  the  place,  the  ancient 
Christian  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  But  the  building  could 
scarcely  have  been  built  for  a  church,  to  whatever  use  it  may 
have  been  converted  afterwards,  More  probably  it  was  a  ba¬ 
silica  or  hall  of  justice.  Its  plan  is  a  parallelogram,  137  ft.  9  in. 
long,  by  70  ft.  2  in.  broad,  with  a  hemicycle,  or  apse,  at 
one"  end.  In  the  apse  is  a  tribune  raised  on  a  step.  Mr. 
Pullan  points  out  that  there  is  no  narthex,  atrium,  or  gynre- 
conitis;  nor  is  the  apse  of  the  proper  size  of  a  Christian 
bema.  Moreover,  it  was  originally,  as  it  seems,  divided  into  three 
parallel  quasi-aisles  by  two  longitudinal  rows  of  columns.  And 
yet  the  staircases  on  either  side  of  the  apse  look  very  much  like 
the  approaches  to  the  women’s  galleries  in  a  Christian  basilica. 
More  difficult  of  explanation  are  two  detached  rotundas,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  main  structure.  Our  author  speculates  that  they  may 
have  been  temples  of  kEsculapius  and  Hygeia;  but  they  are 
unique  and  inexplicable.  That  this  building  was  afterwards  used 
as  a  Christian  church  seems  almost  certain.  In  conclusion,  we 
gladly  welcome  a  volume  which  will  open  to  many  English 
students  a  mine  of  architectural  and  archaeological  knowledge  that 
has  hitherto  been  hidden  in  the  almost  inaccessible  volumes  of 
M.  Texier’s  Asie  Mineure. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  NATIONS.* 

PEDANTIC  talk  on  musical  science  is  as  disagreeable  as 
pedantic  talk  on  any  other  subject,  with  the  special  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  pre-eminently  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated. 
In  many  other  matters  of  art  and  of  science,  a  very  small  smatter¬ 
ing  of  knowledge  famishes  the  amateur  with  a  sufficiency  of 
half-understood  technicalities  to  enable  him  to  display  his  critical 
gifts  with  a  wonderful  appearance  of  learning.  In  music,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  great  degree  of  skill  in  performance  is  compatible 
with  an  entire  ignorance  of  everything  that  can  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  real  knowledge.  Even  the  very  names  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  an  orchestra  are  unknown  to  the  mass  of  amateur 
pianoforte  players  and  singers,  who  have  nevertheless  repeatedly 
seen  them  in  use  in  a  theatre  or  concert-room.  What  is  the 
difference,  in  appearance  or  quality  of  sound,  between  a  clarionet 
and  a  hautboy,  and  which  of  all  the  mj'sterious-looking  brass 
horns  is  a  trombone  and  which  is  a  trumpet,  is  almost  as  profound 
an  enigma  to  “  musical  ”  people  in  general  as  the  differential 
calculus  to  a  country  clown.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  development  of  musical  science 
as  a  science,  and  with  the  phenomena  of  sound  on  which  modem 
harmony  professes  to  be  based,  would  materially  increase  the 
enjoyment  of  the  cultivated  amateur,  whether  as  performer  or  as 
listener.  The  history  of  the  scientific  development  of  the  musical 
art  is,  in  truth,  the  chronicle  of  the  growth  of  one  of  the  most  j 
prolific  sources  of  human  enjoyment.  The  amount  of  vivid  ' 
pleasure  and  of  practical  influence  resulting  from  the  cultivation  ! 
of  music  is  perhaps  unequalled  by  the  results  of  any  other 
section  of  human  knowledge.  Melody  is  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
ducts  of  human  ingenuity  when  the  savage  begins  to  emerge  ; 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  natural  animalism,  while,  in  the  highest 
forms  of  civilization  which  the  world  has  yet  known,  the  love  of 
music  has  shown  no  signs  of  decay.  Viewed,  therefore,  simply  as 
generative  facts  in  the  history  of  humanity,  the  various  great 
changes  which  the  art  has  known,  and  the  physical  laws  towards 
whose  recognition  musical  science  is  slowly  and  tentatively 
striving,  are  fraught  with  interest  to  every  educated  man. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  kind  of  information  we  speak  of  j 
is  undoubtedly  considerable.  There  are  no  books  to  which  the  j 
student  can  turn  when  he  wishes  to  learn  the  reasons  of  any 
musical  usage,  without  making  the  science  a  matter  of  special  and 
even  severe  study.  The  only  available  books  are  usually  the 
works  of  writers  who  are  professional  musicians,  and  nothing 
more — knowing  the  rules  of  their  art,  but  possessing  scarcely  any 
general  education,  and  by  no  means  eminent  for  their  powers  of 
reasoning.  Moreover,  writers  on  music  are  for  the  most  part 
bigoted  to  the  usages  they  have  been  taught,  and  unwilling  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  what  they  call  science  is  to  a  great 
extent  no  science  at  all,  but  the  mere  codification  of  a  collection 
of  arbitrary  decrees.  Nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  to  find  a 
teacher  or  a  player  who  has  noticed  the  most  elementary  phenomena 
in  acoustics,  or  who  can  explain  why  such  and  such  sounds  arc 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  or  distinguish  between  the  physical  laws 
of  nature  and  the  whims  or  inventions  of  musical  artifice.  We 
cannot  say  that  Herr  Engel’s  volume  completely  supplies  the 
defect  we  are  speaking  of,  for  this  is  not  the  object  he  has  before 
him.  But,  in  its  own  sphere,  it  is  just  one  of  the  books  which  are 
wanted.  It  is  brimful  of  information,  much  of  which  is  the 
result  of  the  author’s  own  examination  of  the  Assyrian  monuments 
in  the  British  Museum.  Not  merely  in  the  way  of  grammar  and 
idiom,  but  in  the  more  difficult  matter  of  style,  it  is  clearly  and 
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simply  written,  and  needs  none  of  the  apology  which  the  preface 
offers.  And,  above  all,  while  it  is  totally  free  from  the  narrow¬ 
mindedness  and  the  half-informed  superstitions  which  are  cherished 
by  the  large  majority  of  writers  on  musical  science,  it  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  striking  prudence  in  statement  and  an  entire  absence 
of  egotism.  The  skill  with  which  Herr  Engel  reasons  upon  such 
facts  and  phenomena  as  are  really  ascertained,  and  the  caution 
with  which  he  abstains  from  dogmatizing  in  the  dark,  might  be 
imitated  with  no  little  advantage  by  not  a  few  of  the  theologians, 
geologists,  and  ethnologists  of  the  present  day.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  good  woodcuts,  chiefly  from  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  monuments,  the  majority  of  them  entirely  new. 

Herr  Engel’s  general  conclusion  is  to  the  effect  that  our  modem 
music  is  Eastern  in  its  origin.  He  grounds  his  opinion  on  the 
peculiarities  of  form  to  be  traced  in  the  musical  instruments  in 
use  in  various  countries  at  various  periods,  and  on  the  points  of 
similarity  existing  between  ancient  and  modern  melodies,  all  serving 
to  indicate  the  nearly  universal  use  of  what  he  calls  the  pentatonic 
scale.  We  have  not  space,  nor  is  it  needful,  to  give  any*  outline  of  the 
views  he  deduces  from  the  construction  of  the  ancient  instruments. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  old  Oriental  instruments  would 
surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject;  and  perhaps 
few  but  professed  Egyptologists  are  aware  that,  in  one  of  the 
sepulchres  at  Thebes,  there  was  found  an  Egyptian  harp,  with 
catgut  strings  still  in  a  state  of  sufficient  tension  to  give  forth 
musical  sounds,  though  it  had  been  buried  for  three  thousand  years. 
But  for  the  complete  understanding  of  the  force  of  Herr  Engel’s 
deductions  from  the  pentatonic  scale,  and  indeed  of  his  proofs  of 
its  almost  universal  existence,  a  word  or  two  on  the  leading 
phenomena  of  musical  acoustics  will  be  necessary,  as  he  assumes 
in  his  readers  a  certain  degree  of  information  which  we  fear  is  less 
general  than  he  seems  to  believe. 

The  whole  theory  of  musical  science,  including  the  invention  of 
what  we  call  scales,  is  based  on  the  physical  fact  that  a  string 
which  produces  a  certain  musical  sound  by  being  so  tightened  as 
to  vibrate  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a  second,  will  produce 
another  sound,  bearing  an  exact  and  yet  indescribable  similarity 
(but  not  identity)  with  the  original  sound,  when  so  tightened  as  to 
vibrate  twice  that  number  of  times  in  a  second.  The  sound  thus 
produced  is  what  we  call  the  octave  of  the  other.  Thus,  supposing 
the  note  commonly  called  “  middle  C  ”  to  be  produced  by  a  string  or 
tube  which  vibrates  256  times  in  a  second  (which  is  about  the 
usual  pitch),  the  C  an  octave  above  it  will  vibrate  5 1 2  times,  and 
the  C  an  octave  below  it  128  times  in  a  second.  Everyman, 
woman,  and  child  not  defective  in  organization  recognises  the 
marvellous  similarity  of  the  two  sounds  as  they  strike  the  ear. 
This  similarity  in  the  impressions  produced  on  the  brain  is  so  irre¬ 
sistible  that  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  sounds  of  the  octave 
as  the  limits  between  which  to  establish  any  series  of  further 
divisions  of  sound.  This  is  the  one  preliminary  fact  which  is 
universally  admitted  and  acted  upon  in  all  subsequent  controversy 
as  to  what  is  natural  and  what  is  artificial.  Next  follows  the 
question  as  to  the  division  of  the  interval  between  the  octaves  into 
a  series  of  smaller  intervals ;  and  here  begins  the  battle  of  the 
theorists,  and  the  invention  of  the  scales  of  East  and  West,  of 
antiquity  and  of  modern  Europe.  To  the  general  looker-on  the 
controversy  may  appear  a  squabble  about  trivialities,  and  the  whole 
affair  a  mere  question  of  arbitrary  fancy  and  usage.  The  interval  of 
the  octave  being  once  recognised  as  the  limit  within  which  all 
subdivisions  of  sound  must  be  contained,  it  appears  at  first  sight 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  divide  it  at  will  into  any  number 
of  intervals  that  may  suit  the  fancjr.  And  so  it  is,  simply  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  fixing- 
five,  six,  twelve,  twenty,  or  any  number  of  strings  between  the 
octaves,  and  tuning  them  so  as  to  produce  intervals  of  sound 
exactly  equidistant  from  one  another.  In  reality,  however,  the 
distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  the  merits  of 
opposing  theories,  are  involved  in  the  recognition  of  certain 
phenomena  of  sound  which  are  as  curious  and  inexplicable 
as  they  are  absolutely  undeniable.  One  of  these  laws  is  the 
following  : — That  when  two  distinct  waves  of  the  atmosphere  are 
set  in  motion  by  vibrating  strings  or  tubes,  they  interrupt  and 
break  in  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  to  a  sensitive  ear  a 
series  of  audible  throbbings,  unless  the  number  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  one  is  a  multiple  of  the  vibrations  of  the  other.  When  the 
two  sounds  are  very  low  in  pitch,  as  in  the  case  of  two  consecutive 
pedal  pipes  in  an  organ,  these  throbbings  are  so  violent  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  like  actual  pauses  in  the  body  of  sound.  The  im¬ 
pression  produced  on  the  ear  by  this  conflict  between  two  co-existent 
atmospheric  waves  is  what  we  call  a  discord.  It  is  found,  further, 
that  a  vibrating  string  or  tube  has  the  power  of  communicating  a 
similar  vibration  to  all  the  strings  or  tubes  which  are  tuned  in 
octaves  above  (and  therefore  also  below)  its  own  pitch ;  and  still 
further,  that  it  sets  vibrating  those  which  are  tuned  to  vibrate  in 
any  multiple  or  aliquot  part  of  its  own  vibrations,  the  only  limit 
being  its  own  mechanical  force  upon  the  atmosphere.  These 
sounds  are  called  the  harmonics  of  the  original  sound,  and  they 
are  produced  by  any  species  of  substance,  whether  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  or  not,  which  vibrates  the  same  number  of  times  when 
set  in  motion.  Thus,  in  a  large  cathedral,  where  the  walls  and 
roof  are  of  stone,  and  not  of  the  non-resonant  modern  plaster,  a 
single  note  played  on  the  organ  will  often  be  answered  by  a  com¬ 
plete  chord  in  harmonics,  one  portion  of  the  building  vibrating 
three  times  and  another  five  times  as  rapidly  as  the  organ-pipe.  And 
inasmuch  as  these  singular  and  beautiful  effects  are  the  result  of 
the  natural  laws  of  sound,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the 
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intervals  between  the  octaves  in  any  musical  instrument  should  he  j 
so  arranged  as  to  include  these  harmonics  in  their  range.  And  [ 
this  necessity  becomes  the  more  absolute  from  the  equally  sur- 
prising  tones  that  result  from  blowing  into  a  metal  or  wooden 
tube.  By  varying  the  modes  of  blowing  into  a  tube  of  sufRcient 
length  and  resonance,  a  series  of  sounds  are  produced  which  are 
exactly  identical  with  these  harmonics,  while  at  the  same  time 
no  other  sounds  whatever  can  be  elicited  without  the  addition  of: 
holes  or  keys,  or  without  thrusting  the  hand  inside  the  mouth  of 
the  tube.  Thus,  therefore,  nature  forces  upon  us  certain  intervals 
between  the  octaves,  and  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  employ 
any  system  of  subdivision  which  ignores  their  existence. 

But  now,  again,  another  strange  fact  has  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  On  trial,  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  to  devise  any  | 
system  of  subdivision  which  will  admit  of  a  strictly  complete 
recognition  of  these  harmonic  tones.  Every  possible  numerical 
subdivision  is  either  too  large  or  too  small.  The  modern  Euro-  j 
pean  scale  divides  the  octave  into  twelve  intervals  theoretically  j 
equi-distant,  and  calls  them  semitones,  but  not  one  of  the  sounds 
thus  created  is  in  strict  concord  with  any  one  of  the  others,  or 
even  with  the  notes  at  each  limit  of  the  scale.  Thus,  in  reality, 
there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  real  concord  that  is  practicable,  I 
except,  between  the  octaves  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the  throb-  | 
bings  produced  by  the  imperfect  mingling  of  simultaneous  waves  I 
of  sound,  when  the  scale  is  thus  arranged,  are  comparatively  so  J 
slight  as  to  create  no  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  accustomed  ear ; 
and,  accordingly,  modern  art  has  agreed  upon  that  division  into 
twelve  intervals  which  is  termed  the  chromatic  scale.  Upon  an 
arbitrary  selection  of  seven  tones  from  these  twelve  all  modern  [ 
musical  science  is  based,  this  selection  being  termed  the  diatonic  ! 
scale.  Theorists,  with  few  exceptions,  assert  that  this  selection 
is  the  necessary  result  of  acoustic  laws,  and  not  merely  arbitrary. 
Others,  as  yet  few  in  number,  assert  the  reverse,  and  maintain 
that,  so  far  as  physical  law  is  concerned,  the  old  Greek  scales  are 
every  whit  as  natural  as  those  with  which  we  in  Europe  are  now 
exclusively  familiar;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  so  accomplished  a 
musical  scholar  as  Herr  Engel  evidently  inclining  to  this  view. 

It  should  be  added,  in  order  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  these  facts  on  the  question  of  ancient  scales  as  here  treated 
by  Herr  Engel,  that  the  rules  of  the  musical  art  and  its  so-called 
science  were  not  the  creation  of  men  learned  in  the  laws  of  acoustics, 
but  grew  up  step  by  step  with  the  gradually  advancing  skill  of  prac¬ 
tical  musicians,  in  various  stages  of  refinement  and  mechanical 
skill.  Thus,  as  Herr  Engel  reminds  us  in  the  case  of  children, 
uncultivated  nations  must  have  found  the  singing  of  the  small 
interval  which  we  now  call  the  semitone  more  difficult  than  any 
larger  interval.  The  Greeks  undoubtedly  employed  far  more 
delicately  divided  sounds  than  modern  art  has  as  yet  recognised — 
a  refinement  which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  people  whose 
artistic  organization  was  in  most  respects  so  much  finer  than  our 
own.  With  the  vast  majority  of  races,  the  pentatonic  scale,  which 
omits  all  semitones,  is  precisely,  as  Herr  Engel  argues,  what 
might  have  been  looked  for.  He  might  have  added  the  important 
consideration  that  the  old  musical  tubes,  whether  of  the  trumpet 
or  any  other  form,  were  not  capable  of  producing  the  upper  har¬ 
monics  given  forth  by  our  modern  instruments,  so  that  the 
invention  of  the  diatonic  or  chromatic  scale  was  never  suggested  to 
them  by  the  sounds  they  might  otherwise  have  accidentally  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  instrumental  performances. 

Bearing,  then,  these  phenomena  in  mind,  the  general  reader, 
even  though  destitute  of  any  strictly  musical  knowledge,  will 
perceive  the  elements  of  a  very  pretty7  quarrel  between  theorists 
who  have  written  in  different  ages,  or  who  start  from  different 
points  of  view.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  steps  of  the  processes 
by  which  these  striking  acoustic  facts,  and  the  singular  practical 
difficulties  which  they  involve,  have  been  acted  upon  or  violated, 
are  full  of  interest  as  illustrations  of  the  slow  and  laborious  efforts 
by  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  compelled  to  become  the  ministers 
of  man’s  enjoyments  and  pleasures.  That  musical  science,  as  a 
science,  is  still  in  a  most  imperfect  state  of  development,  is  a  truth 
which  will  by  degrees  be  more  and  more  admitted  by  Cultivated 
musicians  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  absolute  stand-still  to  which 
music  has  now  come  as  an  art  may  lead  to  its  reconstruction  as 
a  science  upon  something  like  a  more  rational  basis.  As  an  art, 
its  history  for  three  centuries  has  been  the  gradual  upsetting  of 
established  rule  after  rule  by  the  determined  genius  of  great  com¬ 
posers.  And  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  revolutions  may  be  yet 
in  store  for  us.  In  the  meantime,  books  like  this  of  Herr  Engel’s 
are  invaluable,  both  to  the  theoretical  musician  and  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  art.  It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  on  any  subject  so 
thoroughly  masters  its  details  before  venturing  into  print,  or  com¬ 
municates  his  information  and  enforces  his  views  with  so  attractive 
a  modesty  and  so  agreeable  a  style. 


ARTEMUS  WARD,  IIIS  BOOK.* 

OF  all  the  American  books  that  have  hitherto  reached  us  thi.s 
appears  one  of  the  most  characteristic.  The  leading  phases 
of  Transatlantic  eccentricity7  stand  hero  photographed  by  one  of 
the  keenest  observers  amongst  that  acute  people.  No  Englishman 
could  have  poured  the  tenth  part  of  this  homely  satire  upon  the 
most  sensitive  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  without  having 
every  revolver  in  the  States  cocked  at  his  head,  and  every  bowie- 
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knife  pointed  at  his  waistcoat.  Here,  however,  the  salt  is  rubbed 
in  by  a  native  hand,  and  by  one  which  has  the  gift  of  tickling  his 
own  public  so  entirely  to  their  humour  that  they  are  said  to 
rush  in  crowds  of  five  dollars  a-liead  to  hear  themselves  in  his 
lectures  “  metaforically  speakin’,”  as  he  says,  scalped,  flayed,  and 
carbonadoed. 

Artemus  Ward — or,  in  native  pronunciation,  Artemus  Wud and 
in  real  life  Mr.  Charles  F.  Brown — has  risen,  like  Franklin  before 
him,  from  a  printer’s  office,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  introduction, 
to  be  one  of  the  choice  and  representative  spirits  of  his  race  in  the 
present  day7.  His  career  to  an  “  editorial  chair  ”  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  rapid.  His  comic  writings,  whether  sketches  or  essays, 
were  soon  found  to  have  a  spice  and  a  raciness  which  brought 
them  in  demand  everywhere.  With  a  taste  for  roaming  which 
seems  to  characterize  all  genuine  humorists,  he  has  flitted  in  rapid 
migrations  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  improving  everywhere  on  the 
reputation  which  had  preceded  him,  gathering  huge  audiences, 
not  only  in  theatres  and  lecture-rooms,  but,  if  the  introduction 
may  be  believed,  occasionally  in  a  church,  in  a  gaol — where,  “  by7 
throwing  open  the  iron  doors,  the  cells  could  be  turned  into 
private  boxes  ” — or,  bursting  all  restrictions  upon  space  as  only  a 
clog  to  his  exuberant  attractiveness,  beneath  the  cope  of  heaven. 
Captured  by  Indians,  rescued  by  Mormons,  laid  down  by  a  fever, 
compelled  by  his  captors  to  perform  a  comic  dance  known  as  the 
“  Essence  of  Virginny,”  upset  in  a  sleigh  and  flung  among  a  pack 
of  wolves,  his  adventures  in  quest  of  things  to  observe,  and  of 
audiences  to  whom  to  address  his  “  observations,”  have  not  been 
few.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  opened  an  illustrated  lecture  or 
series  of  lectures  on  his  travels,  after  the  fashion  which  fifteen 
years  ago — to  recall  the  memory  of  one  dear  to  all  Englishmen 
who  love  a  joke — used  to  delight  us  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in 
Piccadilly.  And  now,  in  the  book  before  us,  he  shows  no  small 
pretensions  to  combine  the  powers  of  Thackeray,  on  one  of  his 
many  sides,  with  those  of  Albert  Smith,  so  far  as  the  two  can  be 
reflected  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  book  in  English  literature  with  which  we  can  most 
closely  compare  the  “  showman  ”  and  his  sketches  of  American 
character  is  The  Snobs  of  England ,  by  One  of  Themselves. 
The  parallel  prompts  the  suggestion  that  an  edition  with 
humorous  illustrations  is  the  only  thing  wanted  to  tickle  and 
transport  to  more  uproarious  fits  of  laughter  the  public  here.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  expect  from  any  artist  that  inbred  subtlety  of 
power  in  caricature  which  arises  from  the  same  hand  guiding  the 
pencil  and  the  pen;  but  we  think  the  attempt  to  illustrate 
Artemus  Ward  might  be  well  worth  trying.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  literary  merits  of  the  book,  after  mentioning  it  in  the  same 
sentence  with  the  Snob  Papers,  we  ought  to  make,  in  justice  to 
their  author,  a  large  abatement  in  the  next.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  the  easy  finish  and  unstudied  refinement  about  our  showman’s 
caustic  but  coarse  diatribes  which  marked  every  trifle  that  came 
from  Thackeray’s  pen.  Or  rather,  we  should  say,  easy  he 
doubtless  is,  but  not  finished ;  unstudied,  but  not  refined.  The 
styles  differ  as  a  flaring  gas-lamp  differs  from  a  wax-chandelier. 
Nor  do  we,  however,  by  the  term  “coarse,”  mean  that  the  pages 
suggest  in  general  repulsive  ideas ;  but  simply  that  they  are  coarse 
as  yellow  soap  is  coarse,  and  yet  may  have  a  wholesome,  salubrious, 
and  detergent  effect.  Another  point  in  which  they  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  book  with  which  we  have  compared  them  suggests 
the  contrast  between  American  and  English  social  life.  They  deal 
not  with  the  domestic,  but  with  the  public  aspect  of  the  society  which 
they  quiz.  The  Snob  visited  families,  and  even  where  he  starts  from 
a  point  of  view  wholly  without  the  domestic  circle,  as  in  his 
military  snobs  and  club  snobs,  drops  into  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Artemus  Ward  moves,  on  the  contrary,  always  among 
the  out-of-doors  public.  The  machinery  of  the  showman,  with  his 
“wax  figgers ”  and  “moral”  entertainment  of  tamed  snakes  and 
innocuous  wild  beasts,  is  adapted  entirely  to  this  idea  which  it 
develops.  And  as  he  moves  amongst  his  varied  and  promiscuous 
companies  of  spectators,  he  singles  out  a  face  from  the  upturned 
million  around  him,  and  touches  with  ready  insight  its  salient 
features.  The  only  domestic  interior  at  which  he  allows  us  a  peep, 
save  one  casually  visited  among  the  “  Shakers,”  is  his  own.  We 
exclude  from  present  consideration  the  domestic  interior  of  Brigham 
Young  the  Mormon,  as  being,  by  reason  of  its  “peculiar  institu¬ 
tion,”  too  promiscuous  for  our  purpose. 

The  book  has  the  blemish  of  being  a  continual  volley  of  slang, 
while  the  affectation  of  bad  spelling  is.  carried  to  a  point  which  no 
artist  in  that  line  has  probably  ever  attempted.  It  has  the  New 
Englander’s  respect  for  the  clergy  of  all  sects,  and  his  readiness  in 
jumping  at  any  sacred  allusion  which  can  be  thrown  in  to  spice 
drollery  with  what  we  should  think  profanity.  It  evinces  the 
true  Yankee  sympathy  with  strong  fluids  of  all  sorts,  simple  and 
compound;  and  shows  for  womankind  the  respectful  deferenco 
which  is  native  to  the  race,  coupled  with  sly  hits  and  broad  grins 
at  the  stilted  caricature  into  which  female  dignity,  so  deferred 
to,  sometimes  expands.  We  must,  however,  give  one  or  two 
specimens.  The  first  shall  be  declamatory,  in  which  Mr.  Ward, 
who  has  spent  a  night  among  the  “  Shakers,”  and  attended  their 
meeting  next  morning,  is  giving  them  a  few  parting  words  of 
advice : — 

My  fronds  you  air  neat  and  tidy.  Your  lands  is  florin  with  milk  and 
honey.  Your  brooms  is  fine,  and  your  apple  sass  is  honest.  When  a  man 
buys  a  kag  of  apple  sass  of  you  he  don’t  find  a  great  many  shavins  under  a 
few  layers  of  sass — a  little  game  I’m  sorry  to  say  sum  of  my  New  Englau 
anccsters  used  to  practiss.  Your  garding  seeds  is  fine  and  if  I  should  sow 
cm  on  the  rock  of  Uibralter  probly  I  should  raise  a  good  mess  of  garding 
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sass.  You  air  honest  in  your  dealins.  You  air  quiet  and  don’t  disturb 
nobody.  For  all  this  I  givs  you  credit.  But  your  religion  is  small  pertaters, 

I  must  say.  You  mope  away  your  lives  here  in  single  retchidness,  and  as 
you  air  all  by  yourselves  nothing  ever  contlicks  with  your  pecooler  idees, 
except  when  Human  Nater  busts  out  among  you,  as  1  understan  she  sum- 
times  do.  [I  giv  Uriah  a  sly  wink  here,  which  made  the  old  fellow  squirm 
like  a  speared  eel.]  You  wear  long  weskits  and  long  faces,  and  lead  a 
gloomy  life  indeed.  No  children’s  prattle  is  ever  hearn  around  your  lmrth- 
i-tuns— you  air  in  a  dreary  fog  all  the  time,  and  you  treat  the  jolly  sunshine 
of  life  as  tho’  it  was  a  thief,  drivin  it  from  your  doors  by  them  weskits  and 
mcalbags  and  pecooler  noshuns  of  j’ourn.  The  gals  among  you,  sum  of 
which  air  as  slick  pieces  of  caliker  as  I  ever  sot  eyes  on,  air  svin  to  place 
their  heds  agin  weskits  which  kiver  honest,  manly  hearts,  while 
you  old  heds  fool  yersclves  with  tho  idee  that  they  are  fulfillin’  their 
mishun  here,  and  air  contented.  Here  you  air,  all  pend  up  ly  yerselves, 
talkin  about  the  sins  of  a  world  you  don't  know  nothin’  of.  Meanwhile  the 
said  world  continuers  to  resolve  round  on  her  own  axeltree  onct  in  every  24 
hours,  subjeck  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  place  of  residence.  Its  a  unnatral,  onreasonable  and  dismal  life  you’re 
leadin  here.  So  it  strikes  me.  My  Shaker  friends,  I  now  bid  you  a 
welcome  adoo.  You  hav  treated  me  exceedin  well.  Thank  you  kindly, 
one  and  all. 

A  few  pages  further  on,  we  find  Artemus  “  among  the  Spirits,” 
being  introduced  to  “a  spiritual  circle  at  Squire  Smith’s”  by  his 
“  naburs.”  He  is  supposed  to  evoke,  and  converse  with,  the  spirit  of 
his  deceased  partner  William  Tompkins : — 

“  Air  you  in  the  show  bizniss,  William  ?  ”  sod  I.  He  sed  he  was.  Ho 
sed  he  and  John  Bunyan  was  travelin  along  with  a  side  show  in  connection 
With  Shakspere,  Jonson,  &  Co.’s  Circus.  He  sed  old  Bun  (meanin  Mr.  Bunyan) 
stired  up  the  animils  and  ground  the  organ  while  he  tendid  door.  Occashun- 
allv  Mr.  Bunyan  sung  a  comic  song.  The  circus  was  doin  middlin  well. 
Bill  Shakspur  had  made  a  grate  hit  with  old  Bob  Ridley,  and  Ben  Jonson 
was  delitin  the  peple  with  his  trooly  grate  ax  of  hossmanship  without  saddul 
or  bridal.  Tbay  was  rehersin  Dixev’s  Land  and  expected  it  would  knock 
the  people.  Sez  I,  “William,  my  luvly  frend,  can  you  pay  me  that  13 
dollars  you  owe  me  ?  ”  He  sed  no  with  one  of  the  most  tremenjis  knox  1 
ever  experiunsed.  Tho  Sircle  sed  he  had  gone.  “  Air  you  gone,  William  ?  ” 

I  axed.  “  Rayther,”  he  replide,  and  I  knowd  it  was  no  use  to  pursoo  tho 
subjeck  furder. 

The  poverty-stricken  wit  of  this  strain  of  jocularity  is  manifest 
at  a  glance.  A  vulgar  dabbling  in  the  mysteries  of  the  world 
unseen,  whether  meant  in  serious  imposture  or  jocular  badinage, 
is  as  degrading  a  style  of  writing  as  has  been  invented,  or  perhaps 
can  be  imagined.  The  future  and  the  unseen  form  the  last  appeal 
against  the  engrossments  of  materialism,  and  they  who  tear  tho 
veil  off  this  ultimate  sanctuary  of  human  reverence  will  leave 
nothing  undesecrated  by  their  ribald  impertinence.  The  ab¬ 
surdities  of  those  pretentious  charlatans  who  profess  to  conduct 
communications  between  the  living  and  the  dead  might,  like  any 
other  absurdity,  form  a  fair  mark  for  satiiical  description ;  but  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  quoted  goes  far  beyond  this,  and  sinks 
all  scruples  in  a  laugh,  in  which  probably  most  readers  will  join. 
Secure  of  this,  why  should  a  writer  care  for  anything  else  ? 

The  mysteries  of  wax-work  showing  have  been  revealed  before. 
.Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  scene  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  as  they  read  the  following.  Mr.  Ward,  we  will 
premise,  is  on  British  soil — to  wit,  in  Canada :  — 

.  .  .  I  likewise  fixt  a  wax  figger  up  to  represent  Sir  Edinun  Heel  the 
Govner-Ginral.  The  statoot  1  lixt  up  is  the  most  versytile  statoot  I  ever 
saw.  I’ve  showd  it  as  William  Penn,  Napoleon  Bonypart,  Juke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  the  Bencker  Boy,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  varis  other  notid  persons, 
and  also  for  a  sertin  pirut  named  Hix.  I’ve  bin  so  long  amung  wax  statoots 
that  I  can  fix  ’em  up  to  soot  the  tastes  of  folks,  and  with  some  paints  I  hav 
I  kin  giv  their  facis  a  beneverlent  or  fiendish  look  as  the  lease  requires. 

As  an  example  of  waggery  directed  at  the  aggressiveness  of 
woman,  and  her  combativeness  as  the  champion  of  her  own  sup¬ 
posed  rights,  we  will  cull  the  following: — 

On  the  cars  was  a  he-lookin  female,  with  a  green  cotton  umbrella  in  one 
hand  and  a  handful  of  Reform  tracks  in  the  other.  She  sed  every  woman 
should  have  a  Spear.  Them  as  didn’t  demand  their  Spears,  didn’t  know 
what  was  good  for  them.  “  What  is  my  Spear,’’  she  axed,  addressin  the 
peple  in  the  cars.  “  Is  it  to  stay  at  home  and  darn  stockins,  and  be  the 
ser -lave  of  a  domineerin  man  ?  Or  is  it  my  Spear  to  vote  and  speak  and 
show  myself  the  elcal  of  man  ?  Is  there  a  sister  in  these  keers  that  lias  her 
proper  Spear  ?  ”  Sayin  which  the  eccentric  female  whirled  her  umbreller 
round  several  times,  and  finally  jabbed  me  in  the  weskit  with  it.  “  I  have 
no  objeeshuns  to  your  goin  into  the  Spear  bizness,”  sez  I,  “  but  you’ll  please 
remember  I  ain't  a  pickeril.  Don’t  Spear  me  agin,  if  you  please.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  selections  that  there  is  in  the  author 
a  ready  sense  of  what  is  absurd  on  the  surface,  and  a  constant 
supply  of  easy  and  pungent  humour.  There  is  no  hitch  of  style 
or  halting  of  expression,  and  only  to  the  English  reader  is  there 
a  momentary  obscurity  from  a  slang  or  caut  phrase,  or  from 
some  unusual  freak  played  against  orthography.  But  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  that  background  of  pathos  which  in  a  great 
humorist  relieves  and  intensifies  the  humour.  There  is  a  hard 
absence  of  the  ideal,  and  a  rapid  series  of  rough  and  ready  sketches 
in  exaggerated  outline,  without  an  attempt  to  give  any  depth  to 
the  picture,  or  to  throw  over  the  strong  glare  of  grotesque  fact  a 
shade  of  tenderness  or  sentiment.  A  reader  forming  his  opinion 
solely  from  this  book  would  certainly  conclude  that  the  Americans 
were  the  most  vulgar  and  repulsive  set  of  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Indeed,  the  tone  of  the  book,  and  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  touches  Yankee  character,  may  be  disadvantageously 
contrasted  in  these  respects  with  the  work  of  a  genial  and  loyal 
spirit  lately  passed  away — the  Sam  Slick  of  Judge  Haliburton.  ; 
At  the  same  time,  in  rapid  and  condensed  vigour,  and  in  the 
power  of  imparting  an  effect  in  a  few  touches,  the  moving  , 
panorama  which  the  “  showman  ”  puts  before  us  leaves  “  the 
clockmaker  ’  far  behind. 

AVe  may  just  observe  that  the  obnoxious  airs  of  masculinity 
affected  by  some  of  his  countrywomen  seem  to  have  deeply  im¬ 


pressed  the  writer.  The  virago  with  the  cotton  umbrella  is  pre¬ 
sented  once  and  again  to  the  reader,  as  if  with  the  consciousness 
that  she  is  a  favourite  dish  and  fair  game.  She  generally 
seizes  some  one  of  the  opposite  sex  by  his  coat  collar  or  tails,  and 
swings  him  round  by  that  appendage.  To  this  class  of  esprits  forts 
Mrs.  Ward  herself  appears  to  belong.  Although  confining  her 
“  spear  ”  to  household  matters,  she  makes  her  empire  absolute 
within  it ;  and  Artemus’  crestfallen  figure  in  some  encounters 
touching  conjugal  prerogative  helps  to  make  some  of  the  funniest 
scenes  in  the  whole  collection. 

About  the  best  things  in  the  book  are  the  supposed  interviews 
which  Artemus  obtains  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  late 
President  Lincoln,  and  with  Prince  Napoleon  ;  but  either  of  these 
would  be  unfortunately  too  long  for  extraction  here.  The  “  War 
Fever  in  Baldinsville  ”  forms  a  choice  chapter  too.  Our  friend 
the  showman  comes  out  as  captain  ;  “  but,”  fie  says, 

I  found  the  ranks  wasn’t  full  by  no  means  and  commenced  for  to  recroot. 

[  Havin  notist  a  gineral  desire  on  the  part  of  young  men  who  are  into  the 
(  crisis  to  wear  eppylits,  I  ditermined  to  have  my  company  composed 
i  excloosively  of  offissers,  everybody  to  rank  as  Brigadeer-Uinral. 

This,  as  well  as  the  following  and  last  extract  which  we  shall 
make,  will  show  that  Artemus  hits  his  countrymen  rather  hard. 
It  is  an  anecdote  supposed  to  be  told  by  the  commander  of  a 
I  barge  on  the  AV abash  Canal : — 

AVilvini  got  a  little  owly  (drunk)  the  other  day  and  got  to  prancin  around 
j  town  on  that  old  white  mare  of  liis’n,  and  bein  a  playful  mood,  he  rid  up 
!  in  front  of  the  Court  ’us  whar  old  Judge  Perkins  was  a  holdin  court,  and  let 
|  drive  his  rifle  at  him.  The  bullet  didn’t  hit  the  judge  at  all ;  it  only  jes 
j  whizzed  parst  his  left  ear,  lodgin  in  the  wall  behind  him  ;  but  what  d’ye 
;  spose  the  old  despot  did  ?  Why,  he  actooallv  fined  Bill  ten  dollars  for  con- 
!  tempt  of  Court !  “  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ”  axed  the  capting  of  the 
!  Marier,  as  he  parst  a  long  black  bottle  over  to  our  capting.  “  The  country 
;  is  indeed  in  danger  1  ”  said  our  capting,  raisin  the  bottle  to  his  lips. 

The  sympathy  manifested  with  the  rowdy,  and  against  the  vindi- 
j  cation  of  law  and  order,  is  well  hit  off,  and  explains  the  sympathy 
;  with  Commodore  AVilkes  in  the  Trent  outrage.  AVe  don’t  doubt 
its  reality,  and  are  glad  it’s  not  a  Britisher  who  has  made  the  hit. 


NEUROPATHY.* 

HE  few  cases  of  cholera  at  Southampton,  and  the  fierce  little 
outburst  at  Epping,  may  very  probably  not  be  the  precursors  of 
an  immediate  epidemic  attack,  but  they  are,  or  should  be,  a 
warning  to  all  people,  professional  or  other,  to  put  themselves  and 
their  patients  in  a  position  of  defence,  and  to  furbish  up  the  old  and 
examine  the  new  weapons  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  the 
disease.  The  hint  becomes  the  more  significant  from  the  marked 
similarity  of  the  cholera-track  of  the  present  year  to  that  which 
has  on  former  occasions  been  followed,  after  a  twelvemonth’s 
interval,  by  a  regular  invasion  of  epidemic  cholera.  The  subject 
may  be  discussed  the  more  safely  now  because  the  real  danger  is 
probably  at  a  distance,  and  there  is  little  risk  of  exciting  a 
mischievous  panic.  Nothing  is  better  settled  about  cholera  than 
that  its  cause  and  character  have  not  been  understood.  Most 
physicians  will  tell  you,  as  a  convenient  rough  guess,  that  it  is  a 
disease  of  the  blood,  which  is  certainly  true  in  the  sense  that 
no  attack  of  cholera  ever  occurs  without  a  strange  corruption 
of  the  blood  accompanying  it.  AVhether  this  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  disease,  or  merely  an  incidental  symptom,  is  a  question  to 
which  past  experience  has  not  supplied  an  answer.  All  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  action  of  animalcules,  or  of  the  malefic  influence  of  air 
or  water,  equally  fail  of  proof,  the  only  well  authenticated  result  of 
observation  being  that  cholera  rejoices  in  low  levels,  and  com¬ 
monly,  though  by  no  means  universally,  avoids  the  hills.  This  is  not 
much  for  medical  science  to  have  found  out  about  a  disease  which 
has  been  familiar  in  India  as  long  as  we  have  known  the  country, 
and  has  been  naturalized  all  over  Europe  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  legitimate  inference  from  this  negative  condition  of  medical 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  that  every  new  suggestion  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  malady  which  is  based  on  scientific  grounds 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  possible  solution  of  an  enigma  which 
has  hitherto  puzzled  the  faculty.  Such  a  suggestion,  accompanied 
b)r  a  corresponding  scheme  of  treatment,  has  been  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Chapman ;  and  though  experience  alone  can  demonstrate  its 
accuracy,  it  is  based  upon  a  general  theory  so  free  from  mere 
empiricism,  and  so  remarkably  accordant  with  the  ripest  physio¬ 
logical  doctrines,  as  to  merit  the  most  careful  examination  on  the 
part  of  all  students  and  practitioners  of  tho  art  of  medicine.  Dr. 
Chapman  does  not  come  forward  with  an  isolated  nostrum  for  the 
cure  of  cholera,  but  his  doctrine  of  the  character  and  treatment  of 
this  disease  is  only  a  branch  of  a  much  wider  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  a  great  variety  of  maladies  and  the  curative  agency  by 
which  they  can  best  be  overcome.  A  brief  account  of  the  general 
doctrine  is  necessary  to  render  the  grounds  of  its  application  to  the 
particular  case  of  cholera  intelligible. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  local  or  general  liyperoemia  or  anasmia 
is  an  incident,  if  not  a  cause,  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
known  maladies,  and  any  discovery  which  should  enable  the 
physician  to  control  at  will  the  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  body 
would  give  him  a  command  over  many  disorders  which  have  too 
often  baffled  the  highest  medical  skill.  To  form  any  opinion 

*  Diarrhoea  and  Cholera ;  their  Origin,  Proximate  Cause, and  Cure,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  Cleans  of  Ice.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D. 
Triibner  &  Co. 

Sea-Sickness,  its  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D. 
TrUbner  &  Co. 
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whether  such  a  power  is  really  attainable,  the  forces  v  hich  increase 
and  diminish  the  flow  of  the  blood,  and  with  it  all  vital  action, 
have  first  to  be  ascertained.  The  broad  doctrine  of  Harvey,  that 
the  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  and  back  through  the  veins 
in  obedience  to  the  motive  power  of  the  central  pump— the  heart 
— though  no  doubt  in  the  main  true,  has  long-  been  seen  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  full  explanation  of  many  familiar  symptoms. 
It  furnishes  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  cause  of  local  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  actual  circulation  of 
the  blood  observed  in  creatures  without  a  heart,  or  in  which  the 
heart  does  not  act  as  it  docs  in  the  higher  animals.  Taking 
Harvey’s  doctrine  as  the  basis,  there  must  be  something  beyond  it 
to  account  for  local  variations  in  the  circulating  energy  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  at  different  times,  and  under  different 
circumstances  of  excitement  or  the  reverse.  One  theory  which 
has  been  started  to  account  for  such  phenomena  attributes  the 
movement  of  the  blood  in  great  measure  to  a  quasi- chemical 
affinity  between  its  particles  and  the  tissues  which  it  constantly 
feeds,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lungs,  between  the  venous  blood  and 
the  air  which  is  to  oxvdize  it.  This  doctrine  has  not  yet  been 
universally  accepted,  and  can  only  he  regarded  as  an  ingenious, 
though  very  possibly  an  accurate,  hypothesis  still  waiting  for 
experimental  confirmation.  But  if  all  the  forces  which  cause  circu¬ 
lation  may  not  be  certainly  known,  little,  if  any,  doubt  remains  as 
to  the  seat  of  the  power  which  restrains  it  within  due  limits.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  cutting  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve 
solved  this  mystery.  The  instant  effect  was  to  cause  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels,  increase  of  blood,  and  development  of  all 
vital  faculties  in  the  regions  connected  with  the  severed  nerve. 
The  opposite  eiiects  are  produced  by  galvanizing,  and  thereby 
stimulating,  the  action  of  the  nerve.  Dr.  Chapman  infers  — 
and  his  experience  seems  to  show— that  the  main,  if  not  the  only, 
function  of  the  whole  sympathetic  system  is  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
break  upon  the  circulation  through  the  arteries.  Stimulate  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  instantly,  according  to  Dr.  Chapman,  a  corresponding  diminu¬ 
tion  of  blood  will  be  observed  in  that  region  of  the  body  which  is 
controlled  from  the  ganglionic  centres  to  which  the  stimulus  is 
applied.  Partially  paralyse  the  same  nervous  system,  and  its 
power  of  contracting  the  arteries  is  diminished ;  the  vessels  dilate, 
and  offer  less  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  blood,  the  whole  region 
affected  receives  an  accession  of  vital  energy,  and  if  it  has 
previously  been  suffering  from  ansemia,  the  malady  and  its 
consequences  speedily  disappear.  To  a  great  extent  this  theory 
is  a  legitimate  and  almost  unavoidable  inference  from  the 
generally  accepted  doctrine  that  the  function  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  to  contract  the  arteries  and  limit  the  flow  of  blood.  From 
the  theory  to  its  application  is  not  a  very  loDg  step.  Galvanism 
was  known  by  experiment  to  be  an  effective  stimulant  of  this  kind 
of  nervous  action,  and  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture  that 
heat  applied  over  the  sympathetic  ganglia  would  add  to  their 
vigour,  and  that  cold  would  in  like  manner  reduce  their  action. 
If  this  were  so,  the  physician  might  deal  with  the  circulation  almost 
at  pleasure.  If  any  region  was  inadequately  supplied  with  blood, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  apply  ice  to  the  corresponding 
ganglia,  when  their  operation  as  self-acting  breaks  would  be  di¬ 
minished,  the  arteries  would  dilate,  and  a  more  copious  flow  of 
blood  would  result.  Ilypersemia  should,  on  the  same  theory, 
yield  to  the  opposite  treatment,  and  any  local  congestion  or 
inflammation  ought  to  he  relieved  by  applying  heat  to  the 
governing  parts  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  All  this 
Dr.  Chapman  says  that  he  has  abundantly  verified,  and  the  de¬ 
tailed  cases  given  in  his  pamphlets  seem  very  like  a  demonstration 
of  his  general  theory.  The  common  malady  of  cold  feet  is  said  to 
yield  invariably  to  the  application  of  ice  to  the  lower  regions  of  the 
hack;  and  a  similar  treatment  is  described  as  giving  to  the 
physician  an  almost  absolute  control  over  the  ordinary  functional 
diseases  of  women. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  step  which  Dr.  Chapman 
made  in  the  verification  of  his  doctrine  and  the  development 
of  his  practice  of  Neuropathy.  But  no  one  could  doubt  that,  if 
the  principle  was  sound,  a  power  of  controlling  the  circulation, 
either  generally  or  locally,  by  the  application  of  heat  or  cold  to 
the  appropriate  nervous  centres,  must  be  available  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  Dr.  Chapman  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  cholera  is  one  of  these,  and  as  his  theory  involves 
some  steps  which  are  less  obvious  than  in  cases  where  the 
disorder  is  palpably  anaemia  or  hyperemia  of  a  particular  region, 
it  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  the  path  by  which  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  arrived  at.  One  of  the  early  applications  which  Dr. 
Chapman  made  of  his  system  of  Neuropathy  was  to  cases  of  sea¬ 
sickness.  It  is  not  at  first  very  obvious  why  ice  on  the  hack 
should  check  a  disorder  the  essence  of  which  is  not  generally 
supposed  to  consist  in  ansemia,  although  that  is  one  of  its  in¬ 
variable  accompaniments.  It  is  true  that  frightful  pallor  and 
cold  sweat  are  among  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  sea-sickness, 
and,  according  to  the  new  theory,  this  would  be  fairly  attributable 
to  excessive  action  of  the  whole  sympathetic  system,  and  might 
he  expected  to  yield  to  the  application  of  cold  over  the  nervous 
centres.  But  the  other  symptoms  of  sea-sickness  are  not  so  easily 
referable  to  the  group  of  nerves,  whose  action  (so  far  as  is  yet  known) 
is  limited  to  the  control  of  the  circulation.  Dr.  Chapman’s  ex¬ 
planation  is  shortly  this.  Sea-sickness  is  the  result  of  hypersemia 
of  the  spinal  cord,  itself  caused  by  the  internal  concussions  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessels,  and  accompanied  by  excessive  activity 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  This  derangement  not  only  checks  the 


circulation,  hut  propagates  itself  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  in 
some  manner  not  very  definitely  explained,  causing  the  recognised 
phenomena  of  this  uncomfortable  malady.  A  few  very  remark¬ 
able  cases  are  described,  in  which  sea-sickness  was  absolutely  con¬ 
quered  hv  the  application  of  ice  along  the  spine ;  and  Dr.  Chapman 
was  not  long  in  inferring  that  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  summer 
diarrhoea  were  themselves  due  to  an  analogous  cause — namely, 
the  over-excitement  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  corresponding 
sympathetic  system  from  excessive  heat,  instead^  of  (as  in  sea¬ 
sickness)  from  excessive  motion  and  concussion.  This  hypothesis 
is  also  said  to  have  been  abundantly  verified  by  experiment,  and 
it  was  an  easy  step  to  bring  cholera  within  the  same  class  ol 
disorders.  In  fact,  the  cramps,  the  blueness,  and  the  collapse 
which  are  specially  distinctive  of  true  Asiatic  cholera,  suggested 
at  once  the  idea  that  extremely  violent  action  of  the .  vaso¬ 
motor  nerves  was  certainly  an  accompaniment,  if  not  the  prime 
cause,  of  every  choleraic  attack.  Dr.  Chapman’s  hypothesis,  founded 
on  these  and  similar  considerations,  is  thus  summarized.  Cholera, 
he  says,  is  simply  the  result  of  hyperemia  of  the  spinal  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  nervous  centres,  and  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  maladies 
as  ordinary  diarrhoea  and  sea-sickness.  It  results  from  this,  that 
it  is  not  contagious  or  infectious,  and  that  it  may  he  averted  and 
cured  by  the  sedative  action  of  ice  along  the  spinal  region. 

The  theory  which  we  have  attempted  to  sketch  may  or  may  not 
furnish  a  solution  to  the  much  vexed-question,  “What  is  cholera?  ” 
Assuming  the  foundation  to  he  sound,  the  steps  by  which  sea¬ 
sickness,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  are  brought  within  the  class  of 
diseases  attributable  exclusively  to  spinal  hypersemia,  though 
plausible,  are  not  entirely  conclusive.  Enough,  however,  seems 
to  be  clearly  made  out  to  entitle  the  new  curative  agent  to  a  care¬ 
ful  trial ;  and  whatever  doubts  may  he  entertained  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  some  of  Dr.  Chapman’s  inferences,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the 
thoroughly  philosophical  spirit  in  which  the  investigation  has  been 
pursued.  Experience  alone  can  show  whether  so  terrible  a  scourge 
as  cholera  is  really  amenable  to  simple  treatment  by  heat  and 
cold ;  and  though  the  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Chapman  himself  at 
Southampton  seem  to  confirm  the  theory  in  a  very  remarkable 
way,  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  more  than  make 
out  a  prima  facie  case,  entitling  Neuropathy  to  a  full  and  candid 
trial  by  every  practitioner  who  may  he  thrown  in  the  path  of  the 
threatening  epidemic.  If  this  trial  is  given,  the  mystery  may 
possibly  he  solved  before  the  plague  visits  us  in  strength 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

I  DEW  histories  are  richer  in  picturesque  contrasts  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  changes  of  fortune  than  that  portion  of  the  annals  of 
Austria  which  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  ITen-  Springer*  to  recount 
in  his  second  volume.  No  more  serious  lesson  on  the  instability 
of  dominion  founded  on  mere  force  was  ever  read  to  sovereigns,  hut 
its  impressiveness  is  almost  spoiled  by  the  pantomimic  rapidity 
of  the  catastrophes  by  which  it  was  enforced.  The  Sultan  of 
Eastern  fiction,  who,  surrounded  by  his  court  and  guards,  lifted 
his  head  from  the  enchanted  bucket  to  find  himself  an  exile  on  a 
desert  island,  can  hardly  have  been  more  astonished  than  the  good- 
natured  Ferdinand  when  the  fall  of  a  neighbour  stripped  him  in 
three  weeks  of  almost  every  vestige  of  his  absolute  power.  The 
army  was  the  talisman  which  restored  Austrian  absolutism  to  its 
old  strength  and  arrogance ;  hut  if  the  history  of  this  second  and 
even  more  marvellous  revolution  is  encouraging  to  despotism  in  one 
point  of  view,  the  sequel  still  more  forcibly  points  out  the  instability 
of  all  things  that  are  propped  only  by  the  sword.  In  eight  years 
of  peace  the  taxes  were  exactly  doubled.  One  year  of  war  reduced 
the  vast  Empire  to  the  condition  in  which  we  now  behold  it — that 
of  the  smith  in  the  Norse  saga,  who  feels  that  the  cold  steel  has 
passed  through  his  vitals,  and  dares  not  move  lest  he  should  fall 
asunder.  These  wonderful  vicissitudes  preserve  their  interest 
in  Herr  Springer’s  hands,  though  he  is  not  the  most  animated 
of  historians.  His  principal  defect  is  one  inevitably  incident 
to  a  patriotic  German,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  look  with 
historic  impartiality  on  movements  aiming  at  the  extirpation 
of  German  influence  from  regions  where  it  has  long  been 
paramount.  lie  tries,  indeed,  to  he  dispassionate,  hut  the 
cold  reserve  with  which  Magyar  achievements  are  left  to  speak 
for  themselves  sufficiently  indicates  his  animus.  Bern’s  miracu¬ 
lous  campaign  in  Transylvania  is  tamely  told,  and  he  neglects 
the  unusual  opportunity  for  historical  portraiture  afforded  by  the 
'  enigmatical  character  of  Gorgev.  Yet  his  work  is  in  the  main 
an  excellent  book,  where  a  bewildering  multitude  of  events  are 
distributed  with  order  and  described  with  clearness,  and  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  materials  is  so  treated  as  to  produce  an  impression 
of  unity  and  completeness. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  most  of  the  readers  of  the  singularly 
meritorious  work  of  Herr  Hansen  y  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  very  existence  of  the  little  archipelago  which  he 
describes  with  such  patriotic  accuracy  and  minuteness.  Watten,  if 
we  understand  the  phrase  aright,  seems  a  very  fair  Schleswigian 
equivalent  for  the  African  Syrte's,  a  tract  which  shifts  its  alle¬ 
giance  from  earth  to  water  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide, 
alternately  a  dried  sea-bed  and  inundated  land.  In  front  of  it  lie 
a  few  oddly-shaped  islands,  relics  of  convulsions  not  wholly  beyond 


*  Geschichte  Oesterreichs  suit  dem  Wiener  Frieden  1S09.  V011  Anton 

j  Springer.  Tb.  2.  Leipzig:  Hirzel.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Dus  Schleswigsche  Waitenmeer  vnd  die  Friesischen  Iuseln.  Von  C.  Ifi 
Hansen.  Glogau  :  Flemming.  London:  Nutt. 
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the  memory  of  man,  the  least-known  corner  perhaps  of  Europe, 
and  the  least  interesting  except  to  the  Englishmen  who  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  white  cliffs  of  England  were  once  crowded  with 
emigrants  from  the  monotonous  shores  of  Schleswig.  These 
amphibious  flats  and  sandy  specks  on  ocean  have  never¬ 
theless  afforded  Herr  Ilnnsen  materials  for  a  delightful 
book.  To  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  profound  interest  in,  his 
subject  the  author  unites  a  transparent  simplicity  of  character 
which  produces  all  the  effect  of  the  most  refined  literary  skill. 
The  description,  for  instance,  of  the  humours  of  the  little  port 
of  Ilusum  is  as  racy  as  the  Scottish  scenes  in  the  Waverley 
novels ;  and  the  romantic  passages  of  island  life,  the  wreckers, 
the  warlocks,  the  hermits,  are  introduced  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  tact  and  sketched  with  the  greatest  felicity.  Useful  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  wanting  either,  and  if,  like  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  natives  of  Sylt  or  Pellworm  should 
hitherto  have  restricted  their  library  to  the  Bible  and  Dr.  Faustus, 
we  advise  them  to  lose  no  time  in  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  their  gifted  countryman.  The  writer,  who  looks  forward  to 
a  period  when  the  Cimbric  peninsula  shall  once  more  be  an  island, 
may  well  foresee  the  less  remote  epoch  when  his  work  shall 
remain  the  solitary  memorial  of  the  wave-worn  islets  it  delineates. 

The  scientific  publications  of  the  “  Novara  Expedition”* * * §  continue 
with  unflagging  zeal.  The  newly-issued  volume  forms  the  conclud¬ 
ing  part  of  the  geological  division  of  New  Zealand,  and  contains 
contributions  on  the  fossil  flora  and  fauna  of  Auckland  and  Nelson, 
by  Unger,  Zittel,  Stache,  and  others.  The  last  paragraph  in  the 
book,  by  Dr.  Jaeger,  treats  of  the  skull  of  a  Palapteryx,  the  first 
really  well-preserved  one  ever  found  of  this  bird.  Professor  Owen’s 
conclusions — drawn  from  incomplete  specimens— with  respect  to 
the  peculiar  similarity  of  these  skulls  to  those  of  crocodiles  and 
tortoises  are  fully  borne  out  by  this  discovery,  and  Dr.  Jaeger 
thinks  himself  justified  in  terming  the  Palapteryx  the  most 
reptile-like  species  of  bird.  The  same  care  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  former  instalments  of  this  national  work  is  also  evident 
throughout  the  present  part.  Five-and-twenty  plates,  admirably 
executed,  accompany  the  letterpress.  The  forthcoming  volume  is 
to  contain  the  results  of  the  geological  labours  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  touched  upon  by  the  expedition — especially  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  in  Java  and  Luzon. 
Professor  Hochstetter,  the  principal  editor,  thinks  that  New 
Zealand  had  the  first  claim,  though  it  was  the  last  point  of  the 
voyage. 

Inferior  only  to  the  temples  at  Karnak  iu  size,  and  surpassing 
them  in  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  the  temple  of  the  great 
Hathor  of  Denderaf  rears  its  massive  columns  into  the  desert  air. 
Egyptian  solemnity  and  Greek  grace  are  blended  in  the  peculiar 
style  of  its  architecture,  and  the  great  Egyptian  Aphrodite, 
“  Goddess  of  Love,  Joy,  and  Song,”  still  seems  to  shed  a  sad 
glory  of  her  own  over  its  shattered  walls.  Here  it  was  that  the 
zodiac,  famous  in  the  annals  of  Egyptology,  was  discovered  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  upper  story,  specially  dedicated  to  Osiris. 
Carried  to  Paris  at  an  enormous  expense,  this  zodiac  gave  rise  to 
the  most  protracted  discussions  among  the  learned.  A  complete 
system  of  astronomy  was  at  once  discovered  in  it,  and  the  age  of 
the  temple  itself,  computed  by  this  record,  was  traced  back  to  the 
most  primaeval  period.  Vicomte  and  Letronne  were  the  first  to 
combat  these  theories,  and  to  prove — aided  by  Champollion — 
that  the  purport  of  the  monument  was  not  so  much  astro¬ 
nomical  as  astrological ;  and  that,  moreover,  so  far  from 
dating  from  times  immemorial,  it  dated  from  about  the  time  of 
Christ.  Ever  since,  this  has  remained  the  accepted  creed,  and 
the  Temple  of  Dendera  became  a  sham  even  iu  the  eyes  of 
Egyptologists.  Champollion,  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  De  Eougd,  all 
saw  the  innumerable  hieroglyphics  on  its  walls,  and  despised 
them.  Dr.  Duemiehen,  however,  nothing  daunted,  proposed  to 
himself  to  examine  these  inscriptions  impartially,  and  to  publish 
them  with  translations  and  commentaries,  and  see  what  came  of  it. 
He  therefore  took  up  his  abode  for  no  less  than  three  months  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Hathor  itself,  and  the  present  instalment  is  the 
first  fruit  ot  his  labours  on  the  hallowed  spot.  It  consists  of  a  text, 
which  lie  deems  to  be  both  historically  and  mythologically  of  the 
highest  import,  discovered  by  him  in  one  of  the  secret  corridors 
m  the  interior  of  the  temple  wall,  and  for  the  possession  of  which 
he,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  to  fight  a  good  fight  with 
untold  thousands  of  bats.  From  this  gigantic  inscription  it  would 
follow,  it  the  Doctor  s  reading  be  correct,  that  the  Temple  of  Den¬ 
dera  was  not  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  is  generally 
now  believed,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  most  ancient  dynasties.  King 
Thutmosis  (of  the  eighteenth  dynasty), it  appears,  restored  it  after  the 
original  plan,  dating  from  the  dark  period  of  the  primeval  builder 
of  pyramids,  Chul'u,  which  had  been  found,  written  on  parchment 
(the  skin  of  a  mule),  during  the  reign  of  King  Phiops  of  the  sixth 
dynasty.  This  discovery  is  startling  enough,  apart  from  the  nume¬ 
rous  other  points  of  interest  that  attach  to  the  details  of  the  plan 
itself.  Thus  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  names  occur 
in  it  for  ancient  Tentyra  and  its  vast  temple  precincts.  There  are, 
further,  special  lists  of  the  female  priests  and  the  serpents,  of  the 
sacred  lanes  and  trees  and  lakes.  An  accompanying  essay  treats 
ol  the  Magna  Dea  herself,  and  her  worship  and  festivals.  She  is 


Novara- Expedition.  Gcologischer  Theil.  Bd.  I.  Palitontologie  von  Neu- 
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J.  Duemiehen.  Leipzig  :  liinrichs.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 


one  of  the  oldest  deities,  identical  with  Isis  and  with  the  Cow, 
which  is  sacred  to  her.  In  every  city  she  had  a  special  cultus  of 
her  own  as  the  tutelary  deity,  and  the  local  forms  of  her  name 
are  countless ;  three  hundred  alone  are  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Edfu.  Generally  speaking,  Hathor  is  the  (foreign)  representative 
of  a  cosmic  idea — the  darkness  out  of  which  is  born  the  light, 
and  thus  the  sun  daily  springs  from  her.  What  Tjqihon  has 
separated  she  reunites,  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  thus 
typified  in  her.  As  life-bearing,  she  is  the  representative  of  the 
female  principle  :  and  as  men  after  death  merge  into  Osiris,  so 
women  are  absorbed  in  Hathor. 

The  third  instalment  of  Dr.  Brugsch 's  Recucil*  contains  another 
contribution  by  Dr,  Duemiehen,  consisting  of  hieroglvphieal  in¬ 
scriptions  of  a  geographical  nature  copied  by  him  at  Edfu, 
Dendera,  Karnak,  and  Pliilte.  Wo  merely  announce  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  present,  reserving  further  observations  until  their  ex¬ 
planation,  which  is  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  next  volume, 
shall  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Munich  to 
have  bestowed  a  prize  on  so  dispassionate  a  treatise  as  Ilerr  Mar- 
graf’s  essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  iu  ameliorating 
the  lot  of  slaves  and  aborigines. f  Protestant  clergymen,  it  must 
be  confessed,  do  not  always  shine  by  comparison,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  might  easily  have  betrayed  a  less  genial  miud  into  sneers  and 
invective.  The  writer  gives  an  admirably  lucid  narrative  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  behalf  of  the  American  Indians, 
and  points  with  just  pride  to  her  emphatic  condemnation  of  their 
servitude  so  early  as  1537.  As  regards  negro  slavery,  his  case  is 
less  satisfactory,  for,  however  discouraged,  it  was  not  decisively 
condemned  by  the  Holy  See  till  1839,  and  fde  condemnation 
has  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  Roman  Church  is,  indeed, 
entirely  free  from  that  scandal  of  the  attempted  justification  of 
chattel  slavery  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  Protestant  com¬ 
munities  of  the  United  .States,  but  her  policy  has  always  been 
of  a  temporizing  character.  She  has  sought  to  mitigate  the 
condition  of  all  slaves,  and  to  procure  the  liberation  of  as  many  as 
possible ;  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  her  priesthood  in  both 
respects  is  fully  admitted  by  all  impartial  travellers  in  South 
America.  But  she  has  never  made  any  serious  endeavour  for  the 
total  extirpation  of  slavery;  and  when  any  movement  of  this 
nature  has  manifested  itself  in  a  Catholic  country,  it  has  been  the 
work  of  the  philosophers,  not  of  the  Church. 

While  a  friend  gracefully  avails  himself  of  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  Church  in  an  attractive  light,  an  enemy  plants  a 
keen  sting  with  keen  zest  in  a  sore  part.{  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  Immaculate  Conception,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain 
that,  in  proclaiming  the  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  antiquity,  the  Pope  set  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  which 
amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  spiritual  coup  d'etat.  The  author  baits  his 
opponents  mercilessly  on  the  score  of  the  spiritual  despotism  which 
they  have  thus  allowed  to  ratify  itself.  He  is  a  singularly  straight¬ 
forward,  clear-headed,  and  pungent  controversialist,  and  his  sar¬ 
casms,  however  powerless  to  check  fanaticism  or  to  ruffle  imbecility, 
will  prove  extremely  galling  to  sensible  and  moderate  Roman 
Catholics. 

One  man’s  poison  is  another  man’s  meat,  saith  the  proverb. 
Prolific  in  contagious  distempers,  this  epidemical  epoch  bids  fair 
to  manifest  a  corresponding  fecundity  in  medical  treatises— to  take 
away  our  cattle  and  our  oysters,  and  leave  an  extensive  stock  of 
sanitary  wisdom  iu  their  room.  Dr.  Kiekl’s  §  reputation — though, 
from  the  offices  he  holds,  it  can  hardly  be  inconsiderable — is 
evidently  scarcely  equal  to  his  own  estimate  of  his  claims.  He 
presents  himself  to  the  public  with  the  airs  of  a  discoverer; 
and  we  incidentally  ascertain  that  he  has  discovered  that  small¬ 
pox  would  long  ago  have  been  extinct  but  for  vaccination. 
But  the  subject  of  his  work  is  cholera,  and  here  we  learn  nothing 
equally  startling.  The  sum  of  his  discoveries  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  what  sanitary  reformers,  by  the  continuous  vociferation 
of  twenty  years,  have  at  length  almost  succeeded  in  popularizing 
among  ourselves.  He  is  a  decided  contagionist,  but  he  differs 
from  others  of  his  school  in  the  greater  comparative  importance 
he  attaches  to  purity  and  abundance  of  air.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work  is  the  very  full  history  of  the  pestilence,  and 
of  the  several  methods  by  which  it  was  encountered  at  the  various 
stages  of  its  progress  through  Europe,  as  well  as  a  searching- 
analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  originated. 

Another  species  of  malady  is  investigated  by  Herr  Geyer  ||,  whoso 
able  work  on  French  finance  we  noticed  last  month.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  singular  complaint,  for  while  the  symptoms  are  convulsive, 
usually  preceded  by  violent  mania,  the  cause  is  indubitably  reple¬ 
tion,  and  the  remedy  abstinence.  In  a  word,  this  judicious  pam¬ 
phlet  discusses  the  disastrous  panics  which  ravage  the  commercial 


*  Recucil  des  Monuments  Kgypticns,  public  par  lc  Docteur  Henri 
Brugsch.  Troisieme  partie.  Monuments  Geograpliiques,  dessines  sur  les 
lieux  et  commentes  par  J.  Duemiehen.  Premiere  partie.  ( Geographisc/ir. 
Insehriften  Altiigyptischer  Denkm'dler  in  den  Jahren  1863-65,  an  Ort  unit 
Stelle  gesammelt  und  erliiutert  von  J.  Duemiehen.  Erste  Abtheilung,  100 
Tafeln.  Leipzig :  liinrichs.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

t  Kirche  und  Skluverei  seit  der  Rntdeckung  Amerihas.  Von  J.  Margra,. 
Tubingen :  Lanpp.  London :  Butt. 

J  Die  Romische  Lehre  von  der  unbejlcckten  Empfdngniss.  Von  Dr.  Eduard 
Preuss.  Berlin :  Schlawitz.  London  :  Nutt. 

§  Uchcr  den  Urspning  und  die  Verliiilung  der  Seuelien  ;  erliiutert  durch  das 
Deispiel  der  anstechenden  Cholera.  Von  V.’.  1’.  E.  Kiehl.  Berlin  :  Nicolai, 
i  London  :  Nutt. 

j  ||  Bnnkcn  und  Krisen.  Kine  Stud’  .  Von  Ph. Geyer.  Leipzig:  Weigel. 

!  London:  Nutt. 
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world  at  regularly  recurring  intervals,  and  wliieli  are  as  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  selfishness  and  rapacity  of  man  as  cholera  to  his 
negligence  and  uncleanliness.  Herr  Geyer  writes  in  the  spirit  of 
a  philosopher,  and  in  some  sense  makes  the  tables  of  tiro  money¬ 
changers  into  the  tables  of  the  law  by  the  scientific  rigour  with 
which  he  analyses  the  seemingly  capricious  phenomena  of  the 
money  market. 

Ettmiiller’s  * * * §  work  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  Germany  is  a  most 
welcome  contribution  to  the  subject,  which  is  rendered  extremely 
agreeable  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  A  party  of 
friends  are  supposed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  stories, 
selected  from  the  most  attractive  among  th6  interminable  ro¬ 
mances  in  which  the  early  poetry  of  Germany  loved  to  expatiate, 
and  recounted  in  the  most  simple  and  popular  style.  Passages  of 
the  original  text,  carefully  modernized,  are  introduced  as  occasion 
serves,  and  forgotten  allusions  are  explained  by  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  adapted  to  the  fair  lips  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  fall. 
Stripped  of  their  verbosity,  these  antique  romances  are  for  the 
most  part  very  interesting;  the  imaginary  framework  is  graceful 
and  natural,  and  the  whole  work  deserves  high  praise  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  translate  the  lore  of  Dryasdust  into  the  language 
of  refined  society. 

In  default  of  any  original  poetry — and  somehow  German  lyrics 
have  ceased  to  gush  forth  in  their  former  irrepressible  abundance 
— we  have  a  graceful  little  gift  from  the  hands  of  the  veteran 
poet  and  scholar  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  consisting  of  trans¬ 
lations  of  Polish  poems  sung  by  the  peasantry  of  Upper  Silesia.f 
Though  Prussian  or  Austrian  subjects  for  many  a  long  year 
now,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  marches  adjacent  to  the  Oder 
have  yet  tenaciously  retained  the  language  of  their  former 
nationality,  though  with  a  slight  twang  and  some  provincialisms 
which  have  earned  for  their  idiom  the  nickname  of  “  Water- 
Polish.”  Though  perhaps  the  most  uncultivated,  ignorant,  dissolute, 
and  intemperate  people  of  all  Germany,  there  is  yet,  it  appears,  a 
fund  of  poetry  and  a  love  of  song,  a  good-humoured  gaiety  and  a 
depth  of  passion,  about  them  which  go  some  way  to  atone  for  their 
shortcomings.  The  original  collection  from  which  the  songs 
contained  in  the  little  book  before  us  have  been  translated  was 
published,  together  with  the  tunes,  by  Dr.  ltoger,  a  naturalist 
and  physician  of  some  note,  who,  living  in  those  parts,  became 
enamoured  of  these  ditties,  and  gathered  them  from  the  mouths  of 
the  people  themselves,  chiefly  from  female  singers.  One  of  these, 
for  instance,  taught  him  no  fewer  than  eighty  songs,  text  and 
music.  There  is  an  originality,  a  pathos,  and  a  fulness  of  feeling 
in  them  all  which,  to  any  one  who  happens  to  have  seen  the 
people  themselves,  is  truly  marvellous.  “  0  weine  nicht  um 
mich  ”  contains  in  a  few  stanzas  the  story  of  a  priest  who,  when 
refused  by  the  maiden  he  loves,  enters  the  Church,  and,  once  irre¬ 
vocably  bound  to  his  sacred  office,  learns  that  she  was  not  in 
earnest,  and  that  she  is  breaking  her  heart  for  him.  lie  attempts 
to  comfort  her  by  promising  to  pray  for  her,  and  to  have  the  bells 
rung  for  her,  and  to  die  when  he  hears  of  her  death,  and  to  be 
buried  with  her,  after  having  first  declared  their  love  to  the 
world.  Most  character! -tic  is  the  prevailing  sadness  of  nearly 
all  these  songs.  The  free  and  easy  spirit  which  is  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  German  Yolkslied — witness  the  Ambraser  or  Clara 
Ilatzlerin’s  Liederbuch — is  entirely  wanting  here. 

The  fall  of  Charles  X.J  is  a  subject  not  destitute  of  tragical 
elements,  but  is  too  near  our  times  for  the  dramatist’s  purposes, 
and  too  exclusively  political.  There  is  plenty  of  animation  in 
Ilerr  Friedrich’s  drama,  but  a  lack  of  nature  ;  historical  truth  is 
observed,  but  the  diction  is  neither  that  of  Frenchmen  nor  of 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  might  have  been  pardoned 
in  a  poetical  drama,  but  by  writing  in  prose,  with  an  obvious 
effort  at  realism,  the  author  has  incurred  obligations  which  he 
has  failed  to  satisfj’. 

A  curiosity  of  literature,  emulating  the  Arundmes,  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  Faust  into  IIebrew§,  intended  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  for  Jewish  savans  in  Poland  and  Russia,  who  still  write 
Hebrew  as  the  scholars  of  the  middle  ages  and  still  later  times 
wrote  Latin,  but  to  whom  German  is  only  known  in  the  most 
hideous  jargon.  Dr.  Letteris  had  previously  shown  his  skill  in 
rendering  German  lyrics,  but  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
cope  in  Faust  have,  we  fear,  proved  a  little  too  much  for  him. 
We  imagine  even  a  Jehuda  Halevi  or  a  Gabirol  would  have 
thought  twice  before  undertaking  a  similar  task.  lie  has,  more¬ 
over,  not  merely  to  pick  his  words,  but  his  readers  also.  In  his 
(Hebrew)  preface  he  has  first  of  all  to  warn  off  those  who  have 
only  studied  the  Law  and  its  commentaries — i.e.  who  would  be 
outraged  by  metaphysics,  combined  with  a  certain  number  of 
deadly  sins,  put  into  the  holy  language.  The  portions  in  which 
the  translator  has,  to  our  mind,  been  most  successful  are  those  in 
which  Scripture  phraseology  and  the  philosophical  terms  of  the 
Spanish  schools  gave  him  ready  aid ;  the  weakest  are  the  love  scenes, 
and  Gretchen’s  part  in  general.  Yet  there  is  a  fine  flow  in  the 
whole,  and  the  language  occasionally  rises  with  the  occasion  to 
genuine  inspiration.  Here  and  there  Germanisms  offend,  and  at 


*  Herbstabende  und  Winternaclite.  Gesprache  iiber  Deutsche  Dichtungen 
und  Dicliter.  Von  L.  Ettmiiller.  Stuttgart :  Cotta.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

t  Ruda  Polnische  Vblkslieder  der  Oberschlesier.  Ubertragen  von  Hoff¬ 
man  von  Fallersleben.  Cassel :  Freyschmidt.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

1  Karl  X.  Historisch-dramatischcs  Gemulde  in  fiinf  Avfziigen.  Von 
Adolf  Friedrich.  London:  Panzer,  Nutt. 

§  Ben-Abuya.  Goethe's  Faust.  Fine  Tragudie  in  einer  hebrdischen 
Unidichtung.  Von  Dr  Max  Letteris.  Wien.  London:  Nutt. 


times  Goethe,  notwithstanding  the  everlasting  Diintzer,  together 
with  all  the  other  commentators  whom  Dr.  Letteris  has  used  (and 
ho  knows  of  more  than  a  hundred),  has  proved  a  little  too  obscure 
|  for  our  translator.  The  most  peculiar  feature  about  the  book  is  the 
way  in  which  the  drama  and  its  persons  have  been  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  circumstances  of  Lithuanian 
readers.  Faust  is  metamorphosed  into  Elisha  ben  Abuya,  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  striking  prototype  of  Faust.  Elisha,  the  Talmudical 
records  relate,  had,  while  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  law,  given  his 
mind  also  to  the  hated  Greek  philosophy ;  and,  when  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  his  master,  the  scrolls  of  Homer  and  other  vain 
writings  fell  out  of  his  garment.  The  end  is  that  he  becomes 
a  sceptic,  and,  although  an  eminent  master  of  the  law  himself, 
denies  it  and  turns  traitor  against  it.  lie  sinks  deeper  and  deeper 
into  sin  and  perdition,  and  his  very  name  is  lost  in  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  “  Aclier,”  alien.  Far  less  happy  is  Dr.  Letteris’  trans¬ 
formation  of  Wagner  into  Mair-Nehorai,  the  “  shining  ”  disciple 
i  of  Elisha.  Mephistopheles,  that  name  of  many  spellings  and 
more  derivations  and  explanations,  the  translator  believes  to  be  of 
Hebrew  origin,  and  to  bo  a  cross  between  Mephibosheth  and  Achi- 
tophel.  The  Logos  of  John,  which  puzzles  Faust — unacquainted 
apparently  with  the  common  terminology  of  tho  Targumists  and 
Alexandrines — is  hero  expressed  by  the  Old  Testament  passage, 
“  By  the  Word  of  God  were  the  Heavens  made.”  The  Easter- 
song  of  Resurrection  that  draws  the  poisoned  cup  from  his  lips  is 
transformed  into  a  hymn  of  praise,  celebrating  the  Exodus  at  the 
Passover.  In  an  epilogue  “  in  which  strangers  have  had  no  part,” 
the  translator  briefly  sums  up  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the 
poem,  and  has  recourse  again  to  the  touching  end  of  the 
j  legend  of  Abuyah-Acher,  out  of  whose  tomb  the  smoke 
would  not  cease  to  curl  up — a  sign  of  the  nature  of  the  renegade’s 
eternal  punishment — until  Mair  went  and  threw  himself  over  it, 
praying  that  his  own  soul  might  be  taken  as  a  ransom  for  that 
of  his  beloved  master.  “And  all  the  people,”  so  the  book  con¬ 
cludes,  “  weeping,  prayed  to  the  God  of  Mercy,  until  through  the 
clouds  his  bow  shone  forth,  and  on  the  grave  of  Elisha-Faust  there 
blossomed  a  rose !  ”  The  Hebrew  notes,  we  think,  as  a  rule,  had 
been  better  left  out.  People  who  have  never  heard  of  painted 
windows,  or  of  the  different  “Faculties”  of  Universities,  need 
not  trouble  themselves  to  read  Faust.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to 
I  see  the  Hebrew  language  still  cultivated  somewhere  at  least, 

:  were  it  only  for  extraneous  puiposes.  We  had  a  notion  that 
it  was  betrinniust  to  die  out  even  in  Germanv,  the  mother  of 
Orientalism. 
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We  leg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings ,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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"ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

COMPANY,  Limited). — On  Monday  (October  23),  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturdny 
next,  Meyerbeer’s  Grand  Opera  L’AFRICAINE.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Lcmmcin- 
Sherrincton,  Mrs.  A.  Cook ;  Messrs.  Alberto  Laurence,  Henry  Corri,  A.  Cook,  E.  Dussek,  J.  G. 
Putey,  C.  Ly all,  and  Charles  Adams.  The  Libretto  by  Mr.  Charles  Kenney.  Conductor.  Mr. 
Allred  Mellon.  On  Wednesday  (October  25),  and  Friday  next,  Gounod’s  Celebrated  0]H.*ra 
THE  MOCK  DOCTOR.  Messrs.  Ilenry  Ilaigh,  Henry  Corri,  A.  Cook,  C.  Lyall.E.  Dussek,  und 
Naylor;  Miss  Thirlwall,  Mrs.  A.  Cook,  and  Miss  Lcffler.  After  which  (first  time),  with 
entirely  new  Costumes  and  Appointments,  a  Grand  Bullet  in  One  Act,  invented  by  M.  Despl  <  es, 
the  Music  composed  by  M.  Boisslet,  entitled  G1TTA  LA  BALLERINA.  Mad  lie.  Duchalcuu, 
Madlles.  Montero,  Borelli,  Curcy,  and  Pincaldi,  Mr.  Hurry  Payne  and  M.  Despl  aces.  Supported 
by  Forty-eight  Ladies  of  the  Corps  de  Ballet — The  Opera  commences  at  I  lull-post  Seven. 
Private  Boxes,  from  10s.  tkl.  to  £4  4s.;  Stulls,  10s.  6d.;  Dress  Circle,  58.;  Upper  Boxes,  4s.; 
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THE  MINISTRY, 

THE  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  dictated  by 
prudence,  or  rather  by  necessity.  There  is  little  wisdom 
or  patriotism  in  taking  the  opportunity  to  frame  a  compre¬ 
hensive  indictment  against  an  inevitable  Minister.  If  parties 
had  been  equally  balanced,  the  Opposition  might  fairly  have 
made  a  push  for  office,  and  a  personal  selection  among  rival 
candidates  would  naturally  have  been  influenced  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  respective  merits.  Except  for  the  gratification 
of  angry  feelings,  it  was  utterly  useless,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  to  dwell  either  on  Lord  Russell’s  advanced  age  or  on 
the  questionable  passages  of  his  political  career.  The  choice 
of  the  Crown  would,  even  before  the  general  election,  have  been 
restricted  to  three  real  Prime  Ministers,  and  to  about  an  equal 
number  of  ostensible  candidates  for  the  office.  Lord  Derby  has 
since  been  eliminated  by  the  votes  of  the  constituencies ;  and,  if 
Lord  Russf.ll  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  passed  over,  the 
Queen  must  have  applied  to  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  or  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Any  one  of  these  noblemen 
might  possibly  preside  with  credit  over  a  united  Cabinet,  but 
among  the  official  Peers  Lord  Russell  alone  has  a  popular 
reputation  and  a  political  following.  If  his  claims  had  been 
neglected,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  retired  from  office, 
and  his  name  would  have  become  a  rallying  point  for  discon¬ 
tented  members  of  the  party.  It  was  still  more  necessary  to 
consult  the  susceptibility  and  the  legitimate  ambition  of 
Air.  Gladstone.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  a  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  a  Prime  Alinister,  and  no 
colleague  of  Air.  Gladstone  could  for  a  moment  dispute  his 
pre-eminent  right  to  the  vacant  post.  The  first  Alinister 
in  importance  has  consented  to  be  the  second  in 
rank,  under  a  chief  who,  having  been  the  leader  of  the 
party  thirty  years  ago,  is  now  approaching  the  close  of  his 
official  life.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  statesman  of 
secondary  position  would  have  commanded  similar  deference. 
If  Air.  Gladstone  had  not  remained  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  under  Lord  Russell,  he  would  either  have  formed  a 
Cabinet  of  his  own,  or  have  broken  up  his  party.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Lord  Russell’s  assailants  really  desired  to  place 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  Air.  j 
Gladstone.  If  occasional  eccentricity  forms  a  disqualification 
for  the  highest  office,  Lord  Russell,  who  has  been  partially 
tamed  by  years  and  experience,  is  not  the  only  possible  subject 
of  a  hostile  biography.  The  welfare  of  the  country  depends 
so  largely  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  that  it  is  almost 
always  a  duty  to  allow  a  new  Alinistry  a  fair  trial ;  and  the 
obligation  is  still  less  doubtful  when  a  Cabinet  has  been  formed 
by  the  only  available  combination  of  statesmen.  Lord  Stanley 
belongs  to  the  future,  and  the  party  which  he  may  perhaps 
lead  has  not  yet  coine  into  existence. 

Strong  in  Parliamentary  support,  not  deficient  in  administra¬ 
tive  capacity,  and  including  one  great  and  versatile  orator,  the 
Government  is  nevertheless  inadequately  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  last  term  of  office,  relied  not  only  on  his  own  ready 
tact  and  recognised  authority,  but  on  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  vast  acquirements  of  Sir  Georue  Lewis, 
as  well  as  the  consummate  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In 
training  up  successors  to  himself  and  to  his  principal  colleagues, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  either  negligent  or  unlucky ;  and  he  has 
consequently  left  behind  him,  not  a  deluge,  but  an  inundation 
or  swamp  of  mediocrity.  Sir  George  Grey  is  a  graceful  speaker, 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  an  experienced  public  servant ;  but 
both  Ministers  have  passed  their  prime  without  securing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  an  influence  which  they  are  unlikely  to 
attain  in  their  later  years.  The  Attorney-General  is  the 
only  powerful  auxiliary  on  whom  Air.  Gladstone  can  rely  in 
debate ;  and  should  the  leader  himself  offend  the  House  by  any 
occasional  indiscretion,  no  colleague  will  be  competent  to  cover 
his  retreat  or  to  baffle  the  triumph  of  the  Opposition.  There  is, 


indeed,  reason  to  hope  that  increased  and  constant  responsibility 
may  teach  Mr.  Gladstone  that  discretion  is  more  indispensable 
than  originality  or  vigour;  but  until  he  has  acquired 
a  character  for  cautious  prudence,  his  friends  and  followers 
will  watch  his  management  of  the  House  with  not  unreasonable 
anxiety.  Air.  Disraeli,  though  far  inferior  to  his  rival  in 
eloquence  and  in  knowledge  of  public  business,  is  formidable 
in  attack  and  skilful  in  discovering  oversights  and  errors.  If 
Sir  ITugii  Cairns  pairs  off  with  Sir  Roundell  Palmer — Lord 
Cranborne,  Air.  Hardy,  General  Peel,  and  Air.  Henley 
will  find  no  equal  antagonists  remaining  on  the  Alinisterial 
bench.  In  the  ensuing  Session  Air.  Bright  will  be  ready  to 
throw  his  shield  over  the  Government ;  but  the  advantage  of 
his  support  is  doubtful,  and  the  cost  at  which  it  must  be 
purchased  may  ultimately  be  found  ruinous.  Lord  Russell  has 
every  reason  for  wishing  to  strengthen  his  Government,  but  he 
has  little  choice  of  eligible  candidates  for  office.  The  meshes  of 
thenet 'which  swept  up  the  Liberal  politicians  of  1859  were  close 
enough  to  intercept  all  but  the  smaller  fry  of  aspirants ;  and,  of 
the  not  inconsiderable  shoal  which  was  included  in  Lord 
Palmerston’s  haul,  one  has  since  escaped  into  open  or  non¬ 
official  water.  Lord  Grey,  indeed,  still  remains  outside  the 
Alinisterial  ranks ;  but  his  allegiance  to  his  party  is  supposed 
to  have  been  shaken,  and  there  are  peers  enough  in  the 
Cabinet.  Recruits  are  wanted  only  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  supply  is  extraordinarily  scarce. 

The  only  Liberal  speaker  of  the  first  order  who  might  be 
invited  to  accept  office  is  probably  regarded  with  imperfect  sym¬ 
pathy  both  by  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Air.  Lowe  is 
not  conciliatory  either  in  debate  or  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
but  his  eloquence  and  his  general  knowledge  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  Parliamentary  resources  of  the  Government,  and  the 
vacant  Duchy  of  Lancaster  would  provide  him  with  an  oflico 
where  there  are  no  schoolmasters  or  inspectors  to  worry,  and 
no  managers  to  offend.  Unluckily,  however,  Air.  Lowe  has  de¬ 
clared  himself  the  principal  opponent  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
in  a  speech  which  incidentally  reproved  and  confuted  the  ex¬ 
temporaneous  doctrine  of  Air.  Gladstone.  It  may  bo  con¬ 
sidered  almost  certain  that  a  Bill  lor  effecting  a  change  in  the 
representative  system  will  be  introduced  in  the  ensuing  Session, 
and  the  appointment  of  Air.  Lowe  to  a  Cabinet  office  would  be 
an  act  of  defiance  to  the  extreme  Liberals  and  to  all  professed 
Reformers.  Lord  Palmerston  would  probably  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  risk,  and  he  would  have  disregarded,  as  in 
his  dealings  with  his  present  successors,  all  personal  dis¬ 
crepancies  and  resentments;  but  Lord  Russell  is  perhaps 
not  equally  pliable,  and  in  dealing  with  vacancies,  especially  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  lie  must  necessarily  take  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  into  his  councils.  For  the  public  interest  it  is  not  un¬ 
desirable  that  an  able  and  vigilant  critic  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  House  should  be  urged,  both  by  private  and  by 
patriotic  motives,  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Government.  For  opposite  reasons,  Lord  Russell 
will  probably  bo  debarred  from  inviting  the  aid  of  Air.  Poiister, 
who  would  otherwise  bo  a  useful  member  of  the  Government. 
An  announcement  that  a  measure  of  Radical  Reform  was  im¬ 
pending  would  be  at  least  premature.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
House  of  Commons  dislike  the  prospect  of  any  considerable 
change,  and  any  excessive  proposal  of  the  Government  would 
furnish  a  welcome  excuse  for  rejecting  its  entire  policy. 

It  is  strange  that  a  great  and  free  nation  should  think  it 
necessary  to  adopt  a  measure  which  it  disapproves  and  dis¬ 
likes;  and  it  is  only  a  little  more  intelligible  that  its  leading 
statesmen  should  deliberately  rest  their  political  hopes  on  an 
enterprise  of  more  than  doubtful  expediency.  The  universal 
regret  for  Lord  Palmerston  has  derived  some  of  its  intensity 
from  the  belief  that  Air.  Bright’s  language  was  more  accurate 
than  courteous  when  he  lately  declared  that  the  Prime 
Minister’s  death  would  he  welcomed  as  the  signal  for  Reform. 
It  is  understood  that  Lord  Russell  supposes  his  own  re¬ 
putation  to  be  identified  with  periodical  innovations  in  the 
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representative  system.  He  lately  took  occasion  to  explain  that, 
when  travellers  sit  down  to  rest,  they  are  only  taking  breath  for 
their  further  journey.  The  welcome  halt  is  over;  and  Hr. 
Gladstone  has  pointed  to  distant  heights  which  yet  remain  to 
be  climbed.  In  short,  for  various  reasons,  either  personal  or 
public,  the  ninth  or  tenth  Bill  of  additional  Reform  will  either 
confirm  or  destroy  the  stability  of  Lord  Russell’s  Cabinet. 
The  question  is  so  troublesome,  and  a  tolerable  solution  is  so 
desirable,  that  politicians  who  are  neither  sanguine  in  tem¬ 
perament  nor  habitually  adventurous  may  be  induced  to  given 
candid  consideration  to  any  moderate  and  plausible  project.  In 
later  years  Lord  Russell  has  shown  a  disposition  to  protect  the 
constitution  of  society  against  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a 
single  class.  Enlightened  Liberal  politicians  have  perceived  the 
danger  of  democratic  monopoly,  and,  last  of  all,  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  have  worked  out  the  simple  arithmetical  calculation 
which  proves  that  whatever  power  is  transferred  to  a  new 
body  of  voters  must  be  taken  from  themselves.  The  old 
dilemma  is  still  in  force,  for  the  advocates  of  numerical 
supremacy  are  the  only  genuine  supporters  of  any  kind  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform.  The  Government,  however,  may  probably 
find  itself  strong  enough  to  protect  minorities  by  artificial  con¬ 
trivances,  and  partially  to  neutralize  by  some  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  the  direct  results  of  a  Reform  Bill.  As  seven  years  have 
passed  since  Mr.  Gladstone  argued  in  favour  of  small  boroughs, 
it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  he  still  objects  to  larger  elec¬ 
toral  districts.  The  inevitable  opposition  of  the  representatives 
of  small  constituencies  to  any  measure  of  disfranchisement  will 
be  a  better  security  for  the  preservation  of  some  wholesome 
anomalies.  There  is,  however,  little  use  in  discussing  the 
character  of  an  unborn  Reform  Bill.  The  Government  is  in  all 
probability  about  to  incur  the  pain  and  peril  of  producing  an 
offspring  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  credit  and  a  blessing  to 
its  qiarents. 


FOREIGN  OPINIONS  ON  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

r  ni  lE  name  and  fame  of  Palmerston  were  great  on  the  Con- 
_L  tinent,  where  he  had  been  feared,  and  talked  of,  and  looked 
on  as  a  dannonic  man,  embodying  the  might,  the  goodness,  and 
the  wickedness  of  England  for  at  least  thirty  years.  He  liter¬ 
ally  did  what  the  poets  call  make  himself  a  name ;  for  on  the 
Continent  he  had  a  name  which  was  as  great  as  he  was,  but  which 
was  distinct  from  himself,  and  had  a  character  and  a  power  of 
its  own.  The  Palmerston  of  whom  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
and  Prussian  journals  write  is  not  exaetty  the  same  Palmerston 
who  in  the  flesh  went  down  to  Tiverton  and  chaffed  the 
local  butcher,  and  who  came  up  to  Westminster  and,  with¬ 
out  either  opposing  or  holding  in  any  very  strong  way 
the  opinions  of  his  party,  kept  men  together  by  tact  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  good  sense,  and  by  being  the  sublimation  and 
quintessence  of  a  “  good  fellow.”  To  the  Continental  mind, 
the  Palmerston  they  were  told  of,  and  read  of  in  the  dim 
way  in  which  foreign  organs  of  knowledge  think  it  necessary 
to  treat  of  English  affairs  and  English  statesmen,  was  a  being 
of  a  very  different  order.  Ho  was  a  fiend,  and  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish  journals  evidently  pique  themselves  on  the  im¬ 
partiality  and  generosity  they  display  when  they  now  declare 
that  he  was  not  such  a  bad  fiend  after  all.  He  was  not  so 
black  as  he  was  painted.  But  still  he  was  bad — both  bad  in 
himself  and  because  he  represented  the  English  spirit,  which 
is  notoriously  and  eternally  bad.  It  is  pleasant,  in  perusing  these 
effusions  of  foreign  journalists,  to  find  that  they  do  not  really 
think  that  English  statesmen,  or  the  English  spirit,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  is  English,  is  so  very  desperately  bad.  Their 
hatred  is  professional  and  theoretical.  They  are  bound  by 
tradition  and  by  their  calling  to  say  that  England  is  very 
domineering,  grasping,  and  egotistical.  But  they  manifestly 
do  not  feel  this  very  deeply.  They  take  the  predominance  of 
England  as  something  coming  upon  them  in  the  order  of 
nature  which  is  not  quite  to  their  taste,  and  which  it  is 
rather  dashing,  smart,  and  comforting  to  rail  against,  but 
which  has  a  right  to  exist.  They  speak  of  England  as  a 
fox-hunter  speaks  of  irost,  or  as  a  Londoner  in  March 
speaks  of  an  east  wind.  Nobody  really  hates  an  east  wind, 
and  Mr.  Kingsley  says  he  positively  dotes  on  it.  There 
are  Kingsleys  even  in  Austria  and  Spain  who,  for  the 
mere  oddity  of  the  thing,  and  moved  by  a  wholesome 
wish  to  shine  by  the  utterance  of  queer  contradictions  of 
general  opinion,  declare  that  they  loved  Palmerston.  But 
the  ordinary  judgment  on  him — if  an  opinion  based  on  so 
slight  a  foundation  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
judgment — takes  another  direction.  The  public  writers  of 
those  countries — which,  it  must  be  owned,  have  found  Pal¬ 
merston  troublesome  enough  occasionally — speak  the  truth 
lather  than  only  what  is  good  of  the  dead.  They  blame  him, 


abuse  him,  inveigh  against  him ;  but  they  give  it  to  be 
understood  that,  in  the  superiority  of  their  elevated  survey 
of  the  world,  they  can  distinguish  what,  considering  he  was 
an  Englishman,  must  be  held  to  be  in  some  sort  pardonable 
in  him.  Can  the  English  leopard  change  his  spots?  And 
Palmerston  was  only  the  spottiest  leopard  ever  reared,  and 
permitted  by  a  wayward  fate  to  roar  and  frisk,  to  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  all  the  good  people  who  loved  the  tvholesome  passivity 
of  an  old-fashioned  state  of  society. 

This  name  of  Palmerston,  this  shadow  and  ghost  of  himself 
that  has  haunted  the  Continent  so  long,  and  frightened  it,  and 
made  it  believe  in  the  distant  and  yet  inevitable  power  of 
England,  as  in  the  power  of  an  unseen,  fleshless,  Cimmerian 
world,  illustrates  in  the  most  striking  way  how  like,  and  yet 
how  unlike,  history  must  be  to  facts.  There  is  a  reason,  and 
a  very  good  reason,  why  this  feeling  should  have  sprung  up. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  very  able,  a  very  firm,  a  very  tenacious 
upholder  of  the  interests  of  England.  But  the  particular  facts 
alleged  to  justify  this  feeling,  the  instances  quoted  to  show 
how  much  mischief  he  did,  the  manner  in  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  been  associated  and  almost  identified  with  his 
country,  take  us  into  the  land  of  fable  and  popular  belief  instead 
of  the  land  of  true  narrative.  A  Spanish  paper,  for  example, 
says  that  “  to  Greece,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Central  America 
“  Lord  Palmerston  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  shown 
“  himself  to  be  unjust,  harsh,  egotistical,  and  grasping.”  It 
would  be  equally  true  to  say  that  he  showed  himself  egotistical 
and  grasping  to  the  King  of  Siam,  or  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  or  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  There  is  absolutely  no  sense, 
nor  even  the  rudiments  of  sense,  in  the  accusation.  How  can 
any  human  being  show  himself  to  be  egotistical  to  Central 
America  ?  Does  the  writer  mean  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
arrogant  and  offensive  in  his  despatches  to  such  important 
States  as  Costa  Rica,  and  Ecuador,  and  Nicaragua?  He 
means  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  merely  puts  in  the  names  as  a 
flourish.  He  has  a  vague  notion  that  there  is  a  universal 
Continental  tradition  that  Palmerston  has  been  in  his  time  a 
terrible  man,  and  has  done  things  at  the  memory  of  which 
mankind  ought  to  be  indignant.  But  of  what  these  things  are  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  very  slightest  idea.  So  he  throws  in 
the  names  of  the  first  countries  that  come  into  his  bewildered 
head,  and  boldly  asserts  that  Palmerston  was  once  harsh  and 
unjust  to  them.  But,  to  make  it  quite  safe,  he  prudently 
adds  that  this  was  in  Palmerston’s  early  life.  It  seemed  for 
the  moment  a  plausible  theory  that  this  bad  behaviour  was  dis¬ 
played  a  very  long  time  ago,  for  the  writer  must  have  been 
aware  that,  so  far  as  his  own  personal  recollections  went, 
Palmerston  had  neither  been  particularly  harsh  to  Portugal 
nor  particularly  egotistical  to  Guatemala.  Nor,  when  we  pas3 
from  Spain  to  Germany,  are  we  able  to  associate  the  description 
given  of  the  man  with  anything  we  know  of  the  man  himself 
and  of  his  acts.  A  leading  Prussian  paper  tells  us  that  on 
several  occasions  Lord  Palmerston  deserved  the  thanks  of 
Russia,  for  “  in  various  matters  he  did  not  oppose  that  Power 
“  in  the  proper  way.”  Very  intelligent  Continental  writers, 
such  as  flourish  at  Berlin,  may  possibly  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Urquiiart  and  his  accusations;  but  even  the 
most  intelligent  Continental  writers  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
expected  to  know  that  those  accusations  were  utterly  ludi¬ 
crous.  A  Vienna  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Lord 
Palmerston  did  exceedingly  well  until  the  close  of  his  career, 
and  then  he  made  a  fatal  mistake,  which  will  make  England 
one  day  own  that  he  had  better  have  died  sooner.  This 
mistake  was  his  violent  enmity  to  the  North  in  the  recent 
American  war.  How  is  it  possible  for  an  English  Minister  to 
satisfy  foreign  critics  ?  During  the  whole  of  the  American  war 
Lord  Palmerston  kept  as  prolound  a  silence  with  regard  to 
it  as  was  possible  in  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Tie 
never  uttered  a  hostile  word  against  the  North,  and  the 
Cabinet  over  which  he  presided  is  acknowledged  by  the 
American  Minister  himself  to  have  acted  in  a  spirit  of  the 
best  and  fairest  feeling  towards  the  E ederals.  Is  all  pretended 
knowledge  by  people  of  one  country  as  to  the  people  of  other 
countries  as  baseless  as  this  ?  And  when  Englishmen  find 
fault  with  Schmerlinct,  or  Bismaiik,  or  Narvaez,  arc  their 
observations  as  wild  and  their  charges  as  unlounded  ?  All  the 
foreign  criticisms  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  character  and  career 
bring  us  to  an  abyss  of  doubt.  The  only  irreproachable 
journal  is  the  leading  journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  which,  with 
great  tact  and  discretion,  avoids  errors  of  all  kinds,  for  it 
frankly  avows  that  it  knows  very  little  of  Palmerston,  promises 
to  transcribe  what  it  may  find  written  about  him,  and  only 
ventures  to  pronounce  an  opinion  that  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  will  produce  in  the  three  kingdoms  “  one  of  those 
“  profound  sensations  which  leave  a  mark  of  emotion  in  the 
“  history  of  nations.” 
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All  the  foreign  papers  agree  in  asserting  that  Palmerston 
represented  England  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  altogether 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  they  are  inclined  to  attribute  this 
extreme  intimacy  of  union  to  the  skill  with  which  he 
shifted  his  opinions,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  took 
up  the  popular  fancy  of  the  day.  They  say  that  he  was 
a  Tory  so  long  as  Toryism  was  popular,  and  became  a  Whig 
as  soon  as  Wiiiggery  became  the  fashion.  This  is  true  so  far 
as  the  bare  fact  goes.  Lord  Palmerston  did  change  his  party 
at  the  time  when  there  was  a  great  alteration  in  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  England.  It  is  also  true  that  he,  on  one  or  two 
great  occasions,  associated  himself  more  readily  and  eagerly 
with  the  popular  feeling  than  any  other  leading  statesman. 
This  was  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  war ;  and, 
although  he  had  in  this  instance  a  rival  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  it 
was  also  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  Italian  liberation.  But 
the  conception  of  Lord  Palmerston  which  these  facts  suggest, 
true  as  they  are  literally,  is  a  false  one.  His  good  sense  and 
growing  experience  showed  him  that,  if  the  Reform  Bill  was 
to  produce  its  proper  fruits,  the  country  could  not  be  governed 
on  the  principles  of  the  Tory  reaction.  For  some  years 
before  the  Reform  Bill  he  had  been  a  Liberal  Tory,  and  even 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  very  Conservative  Liberal. 
There  was  no  radical  difference  of  opinion  which  he  had 
to  surmount,  or  which,  according  to  the  Continental  theory, 
he  had  to  pretend  to  surmount  in  order  to  please  the  nation, 
and  so  become  popular,  and  be  permitted  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Those  foreigners,  however,  who 
have  had  really  to  do  with  him  in  recent  years  have  judged 
him  iiiirly  enough,  and  the  expressions  used  with  regard  to 
him  by  the  Courts  both  of  France  and  Italy  have  been 
prompted  by  a  sincere  sense  of  the  services  he  has  rendered 
to  those  countries.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  always 
quarrelling  with  France,  and  when,  it  must  be  owned,  he 
treated  France  rather  cavalierly,  and  carried  his  point  by 
sheer  force  of  will.  Mere  diplomatic  victories  are  generally 
very  poor  things,  and  are  too  often  nothing  but  means  of 
imperilling  the  gravest  interests  of  a  nation  in  order  to 
gratify  personal  spite  or  personal  vanity.  But  consider¬ 
ing  the  occasion,  the  sort  of  persons,  and  the  sort  of 
measures  that  ■were  to  be  combated,  there  are  few  passages 
of  modem  English  history  more  gratifying  than  the  record  of 
the  skill,  the  courage,  and  the  complete  success  with  which 
Lord  Palmerston  baffled  M.  Guizot  when  that  clever  repre¬ 
sentative  of  French  intriguers  came  to  see  personally  what 
triumphs  he  could  win  over  English  statesmen.  But,  after  the 
Empire  was  established,  wiser  counsels  prevailed  in  France. 
There  has  been  no  intriguing  against  England  in  the  last 
fourteen  years,  and  therelbre  Palmerston  has  not  had  to  fight 
the  same  kind  of  fight  as  that  in  which  he  shone  when 
challenged  by  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Guizot.  If  this  is  for¬ 
tunate  for  both  countries,  it  must  also  be  owned  to  be  credit¬ 
able  to  the  existing  Government  of  France. 


ARCHBISHOP  CULLEN  ON  FENIANISM. 
RCHBISIiOP  CULLEN  has  issued  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  a  curious  address  which  may  possibly  produce 
a  beneficial  effect  in  discouraging  seditious  movements.  The 
Archbishop,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  throughout 
Ireland,  are  perfectly  sincere  in  their  disapproval  of  the 
Fenian  agitation,  but  they  are  not  unnaturally  sensitive  in 
their  unusual  position  as  allies  of  the  Government  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  loyalty.  The  Pore’s  confidential  representative  in  Ireland 
experiences  an  additional  difficulty  in  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  common  sense  and  ordinary  morality,  for  Dr.  Cullen  was 
selected  for  his  post,  in  preference  to  more  popular  competitors, 
because  education  and  long  residence  had  made  him  rather  an 
ecclesiastical  Roman  than  an  Irishman.  He  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speak,  and  perhaps  to  think,  in  the  tumid  Latin  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  dull  superlatives  and  pompous  exag¬ 
gerations  of  his  acquired  dialect  may  not  unfrequently  be 
traced  in  his  vernacular  compositions.  Some  parts  of  his 
present  address  are  sensible  and  practical,  and  in  one  or  two 
passages  he  verges  upon  humour.  Other  portions  of  his  missive 
might  have  been  extracted  from  the  Pore’s  late  Allocution,  or 
from  almost  any  document  of  the  kind  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  last  dozen  years.  If  the  Archbishop  had  been 
the  most  practical  of  laymen,  he  could  scarcely  have  improved 
on  tlie  tests  by  which  he  proposes  to  judge  the  leaders  of 
the  Fenian  movement.  “  What  public  services  have  they 
“  rendered  to  the  country  ?  What  claim  have  they  to 
“  demand  our  confidence  ?  .  .  .  Are  they  men  of  religion  ? 

“  Are  they  men  remarkable  for  their  sobriety,  their  good 
“  conduct,  and  their  attention  to  their  own  affairs  ?  Have 
“  they  been  successful  in  business  ?  Are  they  men  to  whom 


“  we  would  lend  money,  or  trust  the  management  of  our  pro- 
“  perty  ?  Were  they  to  succeed,  would  they  be  good  rulers 
“  and  good  magistrates  ?  ...  In  the  case  of  the  leaders 

“  of  the  Fenians,  if  these  questions  had  been  seriously  con- 
“  sidered,  no  men  of  sense  would  have  joined  their  ranks.” 
Insurrection,  confiscation,  slaughter,  and  robbery  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  by  peaceable  subjects  or  by  venerable  prelates ; 
but  one  design,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  attributed  to 
the  Fenians,  fills  the  pious  Archbishop  with  almost  in¬ 
credulous  horror.  “  They  are  said  to  have  proposed  nothing 
“  less  than  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  people  by  circulating 
“  books  like  those  of  the  impious  Voltaire.”  The  common 
forms  of  Papal  rhetoric  involuntarily  recur  as  soon  as  the 
orator  comes  to  a  pause.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  Fenians  than  the  circulation  of 
the  works  of  Voltaire,  who,  indeed,  would  have  been 
the  first  to  denounce  a  vulgar  and  rebellious  rabble.  In  his 
own  time  Voltaire  corresponded  familiarly  with  Cardinals, 
and  he  once  or  twice  exchanged  civilities  with  a  Pope,  but  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ho  has  been  coupled  in  the  com- 
minatory  formularies  of  the  Roman  Court  with  Antichrist 
and  Luther.  The  name  of  Voltaire  is  the  symbol  of  evil, 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Fenians  are  mischievous.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  O’Maiioney,  Stevens,  and  their  accomplices 
intend  to  circulate  Calidicle,  Zadig,  and  the  Philosophical 
Dictionary.  “  Fortunately,”  adds  the  Archbishop,  resuming 
his  own  line  of  argument,  “  the  managers  of  the  Irish  People 
“  had  not  the  wit  or  talents  of  Voltaire  ”  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  unlike  their  prototype,  they  were  not  supporters  of 
monarchical  government  and  aristocratic  institutions. 

The  oddest  parts  of  Archbishop  Cullen’s  address  are  the 
title  which  groups  together  Orangeistn  and  Fenianism,  and  the 
portions  of  the  document  in  which  the  powers  of  the  law  are 
invoked  against  “  Ribandmen,  Freemasons,  and  Fenians.”  All 
sensible  men  disapprove  of  the  Orange  Society,  but  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  it  would  seem  that  an  exclusive  denunciation  of 
the  Fenians  would  be  more  to  the  purpose.  It  is  mterly 
absurd  to  assert  that  “  this  party  some  years  ago  attempted  to 
“  exclude  Her  present  Gracious  Majesty  from  the  throne,”  and 
the  Orangemen,  whatever  may  be  their  errors  or  delinquencies, 
are  not  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  dismember  the  Empire. 
As  for  the  harmless  Freemasons,  they  arc  not  known  to  have 
incurred  the  penalties  of  human  law,  and  any  spiritual  censures 
which  they  may  require  have  been  unsparingly  pronounced 
by  even  a  higher  authority  than  Dr.  Cullen.  The  common 
assault,  however,  on  flagrant  offenders  and  on  habitual  objects 
of  dislike,  although  it  is  neither  logical  nor  dignified,  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible.  An  habitual  grumbler,  when  he  has  reason 
to  complain  that  his  butler  has  cheated  him,  is  not  unlikely 
to  add  that  his  cook  spoils  his  dinners,  and  that  the  house¬ 
maids  make  fires  which  smoke.  A  concentrated  stroke 
is  delivered  with  greater  force,  but  a  wild  random  blow 
expresses  general  irritation.  If  Archbishop  Cullen  or  one  of 
his  parish  priests  found  it  necessary  to  censure  drunkenness, 
they  would  not  strengthen  their  warnings  by  objecting  at  the 
same  time  to  smoking.  If  tobacco  is  as  bad  as  whisky,  whisky 
must  be  as  good  as  tobacco ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a 
Fenian  may  defend  himself  by  the  companionship  in  guilt  of 
respectable  Orange  noblemen  and  of  harmless  Freemasons. 
When  the  Archbishop  asserts  that  “  Orangeism  is  logically  the 
“  parent  of  Ribandism  and  Fenianism,”  he  must  be  fully  aware 
that  his  imaginary  pedigree  has  no  relation  to  the  real  origin 
of  secret  societies.  In  Belfast  itself  the  members  of  the  O ranee 
Society  contemplate  no  more  formidable  enterprise  than  a 
purposeless  periodical  riot.  It  is  possible  that  Fenianism  may 
be  rendered  more  unpopular  in  Ireland  by  the  fiction  that  it 
is  connected  with  Orangeism  ;  but  to  ordinary  understandings 
Archbishop  Cullen’s  remarks  on  the  chances  of  assistance 
from  America  are  more  convincing.  “  Unless,”  he  says,  “  the 
“  Fenians  in  the  Great  Republic  armed  themselves  with 
“  swords  as  long  as  those  of  the  great  Fenian  giant  of  olden 
“  times,  and  struck  their  enemies  across  the  vast  ocean,  I  do 
“  not  see  what  service  they  could  render.”  When  a  high 
Roman  Catholic  dignitary  condescends  to  satire,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  object  of  his  ridicule  is  essentially 
absurd. 

Archbishop  Cullen  guards  himself,  as  might  bo  expected, 
against  any  apparent  admission  that  Ireland  is  not  amply 
provided  with  wrongs,  but  he  shows  a  laudable  candour  in 
allowing  that  there  is  also  hope  of  redress.  If  “  it.  re- 
“  quired  the  interference  of  Parliament  to  get  one  Catholic 
“  schoolmaster  appointed  in  the  Hibernian  school,”  it  may 
at  least  be  inferred  that  Parliament  has  interfered.  It  is 
certainly  not  true  that,  “  since  Emancipation,  Catholics 
“  are  practically  excluded  from  every  office  of  trust  and 
“  emolument.”  One  Irish  Roman  Catholic  judge  sits  on 
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the  English  Bench,  and  several  on  the  Irish.  The  partial 
exclusion  of  Roman  Catholic  members  from  political  office  is 
entirely  due  to  the  policy  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  which  they  influence.  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  and  Governor  of  Malta,  and 
Mr.  Monsell  has  served  in  the  War  Office;  but  for  fourteen 
years  scarcely  any  Irish  Liberal  has  been  allowed  to  accept 
office  without  forfeiting  his  seat.  It  is  a  discovery  of  Dr. 
Cullen’s  that  “  Catholics  are  carefully  excluded  from  all  high 
“  offices  in  the  army.”  There  is  no  profession  more  thoroughly 
free  from  religious  favouritism.  If  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  complaint  of  undue  preference  to  Protestants  in  the  reve¬ 
nue  departments  and  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service, 
Archbishop  Cullen  is  perfectly  right  in  denouncing  an  injus¬ 
tice  which  the  Irish  Government  and  the  Treasury  are  bound  to 
correct.  It  is  satisfactory  to  remember  that  zealous  Pro¬ 
testants  allege  on  their  own  side  a  precisely  similar  grievance, 
and  that  they  especially  object  to  the  distribution  of  legal 
appointments. 

It  is  more  gratifying  to  record  Archbishop  Cullen’s 
acknowledgment  that  “  at  present  the  Government  and  the 
“  people  of  England  are  well  inclined  to  redress  our  wrongs.” 
“  Indeed,”  he  adds,  “they  would  save  themselves  great  trouble 
“  and  exjiense  by  doing  so.  If  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
“  fairly  dealt  with,  revolutions  and  conspiracies,  Whiteboys 
“  and  Fenians,  would  no  longer  be  heard  of ;  the  people  would 
“  be  happy  and  peaceable,  and  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
“  Empire  at  large  ;  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
“  military  and  police,  and  to  double  the  taxation.”  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  or  of  Parliament  to  remove 
all  the  evils  which  Dr.  Cullen  attributes  to  objectionable  laws 
and  modes  of  administration ;  but  kindly  feeling,  impartial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  patronage,  and,  above  all,  judicious  recognition  of 
existing  facts,  may  do  much  to  conciliate  a  population  which 
resents  the  memory  of  obsolete  persecution  rather  than  actual 
injustice.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  have  much 
in  their  power,  and  although  it  would  have  been  desirable 
that  their  predecessors  of  three  hundred  years  ago  should 
have  accepted  the  Reformation,  it  is  idle  to  affect  blind¬ 
ness  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  influence  over  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen.  A  sense  of  public  duty, 
quickened  perhaps  by  a  common  interest,  has  for  the 
first  time  during  many  years  induced  them,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  superiors,  to  attack  with  the  formidable 
weapons  of  ecclesiastical  censure  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
English  Government.  If  the  reconstituted  Cabinet  possesses 
any  instinct  of  statesmanlike  wisdom,  some  effort  will  be 
made  to  respond  to  the  virtual  overtures  of  peace  which  arc 
implied  in  joint  political  action.  Archbishop  Cullen  may  be 
excused  if  he  taunts  the  English  Government  with  its  support 
of  the  Italian  Revolution,  and  especially  when  he  ridicules 
his  rivals  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  for  their  civilities 
to  Garibaldi.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  analogy 
between  the  reunion  of  the  severed  provinces  of  a  great 
nation,  and  a  conspiracy  for  dividing  the  United  Kingdom 
into  two  unequal  and  hostile  sections.  The  Archbishop  is 
the  more  welcome  to  his  fancied  dialectic  triumph  because 
the  Italian  question  is  settled,  and  the  policy  which  he 
censures  belongs  to  the  past.  England  has  no  present 
intention  of  injuring  the  Holy  See,  although  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  majority  of  the  people  will  be  necessarily 
influenced  by  their  opinions.  The  Protestant  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Prussia,  of  Baden,  and  of  Holland  contrive  to 
maintain  a  tolerably  good  understanding  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  people,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
England  should  be  especially  obnoxious  to  Rome.  The  states¬ 
men  of  England  are  not  in  general  bigoted,  and,  although  it 
is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  muzzle  Exeter  Hall, 
the  Government  ought  to  treat  all  religious  opinions  and 
organizations  with  respectful  consideration.  Lord  Derby  has 
learnt  by  recent  experience  the  impolicy  of  his  resistance  to 
a  just  concession  demanded  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Lord 
Russell  had  previously  suffered  by  a  similar  act  of  in¬ 
discretion,  and  no  political  leader  has  anything  to  gain  by 
encouraging  religious  dissension.  Notwithstanding  the  ques¬ 
tionable  passages  which  relate  to  the  Freemasons  and  to 
Garibaldi,  Archbishop  Cullen’s  address  presents  a  favour¬ 
able  contrast  to  many  former  sacerdotal  manifestoes. 


FRANKFORT  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURS. 
rilHE  relations  of  little  States  to  those  larger  States  of  which 
.jL  they  are  nominally  independent,  but  on  which  they  are 
locally  dependent,  and  with  which  they  are  connected  by  a 
common  blood,  or  language,  or  both,  are  necessarily  somewhat 
obscure.  The  lesser  is  obliged  to  pay  some  deference  to  the 


greater,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  it  should  do  so ;  but 
where  legitimate  influence  ends  and  bullying  begins,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  Belgium  has  recently  been  induced  or  forced  to  pass 
a  law  by  which  the  Government  may  at  any  time  expel  aliens 
who  happen  to  be  obnoxious  to  neighbouring  Powers,  and 
whose  stay  in  Belgian  territory  is  therefore  likely  to  get  Bel¬ 
gium  into  troublo.  The  first  application  of  this  Act  shows 
why  it  was  made,  and  the  author  of  the  Propos  de  Labienus 
was  ordered  to  quit  a  country  which  lies  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wing  of  the  great  French  eagle,  whose  present  owner  and 
master  he  had  bitterly  offended.  The  Swiss  cantons  con¬ 
tiguous  to  France  are,  in  the  same  manner,  obliged  to  forbid 
the  circulation  within  their  limits  of  publications  directed 
against  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  This  is  a  violation  of 
national  independence.  Theoretically,  Belgium  or  Geneva 
has  as  much  right  to  insist  on  affording  an  inviolable  asylum 
to  all  political  refugees  as  England  has.  But  smaller  States 
must  yield  sometimes;  and  there  is  a  difference,  felt  and 
obvious  at  once,  though  not  one  which  international  law  can 
notice,  between  a  Frenchman  crossing  an  invisible  line  and 
seeking,  among  a  French-speaking  people,  a  shelter  for  the 
attacks  he  meditates  against  the  French  Government,  and  the 
same  man  crossing  the  Channel  and  being  engulfed  with  his 
plots  and  his  invectives  in  the  mournful  obscurity  of  Leicester 
Square.  The  orders  issued  by  Prussia  and  Austria  to  the 
Senate  of  Frankfort  not  to  permit  any  further  assemblages  of 
persons  who  meet  with  the  avowed  object  of  subjecting  the 
conduct  of  the  two  great  German  Powers  to  criticism  of  the 
most  unfriendly  kind,  are  couched  in  very  peremptory  and 
overbearing  language.  Frankfort  is  nominally  as  independent 
of  Prussia  as  Strasburg  is.  But  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
reason  in  the  claim  urged  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  which, 
combined  with  the  very  indisputable  amount  of  force  at  their 
command  to  make  up  for  whatever  may  be  deficient  in  their 
arguments,  will  be  certain  to  secure  obedience.  It  is  a  very 
strong  measure  of  local  independence  to  demand  that  Frank¬ 
fort,  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Diet  —  a  city  actually  occupied 
by  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops,  and  which  gains  its  im¬ 
portance  from  the  influence  which  the  Diet  that  meets  there  is 
enabled,  by  means  chiefly  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  exercise, 
or  to  affect  to  exercise,  in  Europe  —  should  allow  itself  to  be 
made  a  focus  of  the  most  violent  agitation  against  its  two  great 
neighbours.  The  independence  which  Frankfort  derives  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  German  Bund  was  not  meant  for  this, 
and  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  German  States 
should  be  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the  whole  German 
community  is  of  the  outer  world.  The  dispute — if  a  peremp¬ 
tory  command  to  yield  can  be  called  a  dispute — between 
this  little  city  and  Prussia  and  Austria  is  a  purely  family 
quarrel ;  and  although  the  stronger  disputants  happen  now  to 
be  using  their  power  to  stifle  criticism  on  acts  which  are  a 
most  legitimate  subject  of  criticism  of  the  sharpest  kind,  yet 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  having  this  power,  they 
should  refrain  from  using  it.  If  things  took  another  turn,  and 
the  strength  of  Germany  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals 
instead  of  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  party,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  exiled  Bismark  and  the  discredited  Schmerling 
would  be  allowed  to  gather  together  their  adherents  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  issue  hostile  Junker  manifestoes  from  the  Hotel  do 
Russie. 

The  meeting  of  delegates  which  was  permitted  at  Frankfort, 
and  whose  gathering  has  excited  all  this  wrath  in  Austria  and 
Prussia,  was  a  complete  failure.  It  broke  down  because  the 
deputies  ivho  were  invited  from  Prussia  and  Austria  refused 
to  attend.  The  Prussians  declined  because,  as  the  chief 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  abuse  the  great  German  Powers 
for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  the  Duchies,  they 
would  have  had  not  only  to  censure  the  conduct  of  Count 
Bismark,  but  also  to  censure  Prussia  for  profiting  by  his 
unscrupulous  promotion  of  her  interests.  The  Prussians, 
even  when  they  belong  to  the  most  liberal  section  of  Prussian 
politicians,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  do  this.  They  like 
the  advancement  of  Prussia,  the  increase  of  Prussian  terri¬ 
tory,  the  enlargement  of  a  Prussian  population  and  of 
the  material  of  Prussian  armies.  They  like  the  notion 
that  Prussia  is  now  to  have  a  navy,  that  she  is  to  share 
the  dominion  of  the  Baltic  with  Russia,  and  they  naturallv 
enjoy  the  persuasion  that  they  have  won  a  triumph  over 
France  and  England.  This  may  be  inconsistent,  but  it  is 
very  much  like  human  nature.  Stern  political  moralists 
say  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  have  such  feelings;  that 
Liberals  ought,  beibre  all  things,  to  be  just;  and  that  a 
nation  shows  its  inherent  slavishness  when  it  prefers  aggran¬ 
dizement  without  to  freedom  within.  There  are  many 
similar  dictates  of  stern  political  morality  which  are  in  a 
manner  true,  but  which  a  sort  of  rough  common  sense  teaches 
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us  to  ignore.  Patriotism  is  not  very  logical,  and  most  men 
who  love  their  country  like  to  see  it  advanced,  even  by  means 
that  they  cannot  quite  approve.  They  think  that  the  same 
result  might  have  been  brought  about  in  a  better  way,  but 
still  they  like  the  result.  They  cannot  undo  the  history  of 
their  country,  and  are  obliged  to  accept,  and  accept  without 
reluctance,  what  men  whom  they  justly  condemn  have  done 
for  them.  None  of  the  many  bitter  French  critics  of  Louis 
Napoleon  who  declaimed  against  the  Italian  war,  and 
the  corrupt  and  perfidious  bargains  out  of  which  it 
sprang  and  to  which  it  led,  would  dream  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  giving  back  Nice  and  Savoy.  And  it  may  be 
observed  that  outsiders  allow  themselves  a  similar  latitude  of 
judgment,  and  permit  themselves  to  approve  the  consequences 
of  deeds,  although  they  unhesitatingly  blame  the  doers.  Count 
Bismark  appears  to  us  to  have  acted  with  a  shameless  disre¬ 
gard  of  promises,  professions,  pi  edges,  and  all  the  precepts  of 
international  law.  He  has  set  a  very  bad  precedent,  and  this 
precedent  may  some  day  be  turned  to  the  great  detriment  of 
Prussia.  But  although  he  had  not  the  slightest  right  to  steal 
the  Duchies,  the  theft  is  one  not  unprofitable  to  Europe.  It  is  a 
very  good  thing  that  the  borders  of  Prussia  should  be  enlarged, 
and  that  a  strong,  populous,  and  enterprising  Power  should 
be  consolidated  in  Northern  Germany.  The  little  sovereignties 
of  Germany  have  proved  an  utter  failure,  just  as  the  little 
sovereignties  of  Italy  were.  The  individual  sovereigns  of  these 
little  States  may  be  full  of  excellent  intentions,  as  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg  is,  and  as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was. 
But  the  political  scheme  which  they  represent  is  a  bad  one. 
It  offers  no  bulwark  against  foreign  interference,  it  narrows 
and  deadens  social  life,  it  fritters  away  human  thought  and 
human  existence  in  such  absurdities  as  ordering  men  to  salute 
an  empty  carriage  where  a  Wurtemburg  Princess  might  be, 
if  she  were  not  in  bed.  The  advance  of  Prussia  is  a  clear 
political  gain  to  Europe,  just  as  the  creation  of  Prussia  was 
a  very  great  gain,  although  it  was  mainly  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  men  who  have  lived  in  the  modern 
world. 

The  Austrian  delegates  who  were  invited  to  Frank¬ 
fort  declined,  because,  as  they  alleged,  their  position  in 
Germany  had  been  quite  changed  by  the  new  policy  of 
their  Emperor  towards  Hungary.  While  M.  Schmerling’s 
policy  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  main  notion  of  himself 
and  of  all  Austrian  Germans  was  to  make  Austria  a 
great  German  Power,  using  the  influence  she  acquired  by 
having  such  large  possessions  out  of  Germany  to  overawe 
and  control  the  Germans  of  the  South,  and,  so  tar  as  possible, 
of  the  North  also.  The  Parliamentary  opposition  to  M. 
Sciimerling  was  mainly  composed  of  persons  who  thoroughly 
accepted  this  leading  conception  of  policy,  but  differed  largely 
as  to  the  means  to  be  taken.  They  wanted  a  triumphant 
Germany  in  Austria,  but  a  Germany  with  a  free  press,  with 
a  better  currency,  with  an  improved  commercial  code,  with  an 
army  less  numerous  to  pay,  and  a  police  restrained  within  nar¬ 
rower  limits.  The  Federalist  system  of  Government  is  quite  as 
much  opposed  to  their  views  as  to  the  views  of  M.  Sciimerling  ; 
they  wanted  a  Parliamentary  government  which  should  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  whole  Empire,  and  be  guided  not  by  outlandish 
half-barbarian  Magyars  and  Wallachs  and  Croats,  but  by 
the  highly  educated,  the  civilized,  the  clever  Germans  of 
German  Austria.  They  are  now  told  that  this  cannot  be. 
They  are  only  members  of  a  Federation,  and  not  even 
the  most  important  members;  for  the  determination  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Federation  is  to  be  based 
rests,  not  with  them,  but  with  Hungary.  Those,  therefore, 
among  them  who  as  notorious  opponents  of  the  late  Ministry 
were  invited  to  Frankfort,  indulged  their  feelings  of  pique  and 
dissatisfaction  when  they  announced  that  they  were  now  too 
much  implicated  in  an  alien  polity  to  pretend  to  take  a  part 
in  German  affairs ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  doubtless  con¬ 
sulted  their  safety,  for  the  present  Ministry  in  Austria  is 
quite  averse  to  the  whole  theory  which  the  Liberals  of  German 
Austria  tried  to  maintain,  and  is  therefore  stigmatized  by  the 
Vienna  press  as  reactionary.  It  would  not  be  inclined  to 
take  a  very  lenient  view  of  the  conduct  of  Austrian  subjects 
who  might  go  to  a  city  like  Frankfort  and  there  declaim 
against  their  own  Government.  And  until  the  position 
of  Austria  with  regard  to  Hungary,  and  the  position  of 
Prussia  in  Northern  Germany,  is  a  little  more  fixed, 
meetings  of  indignant  delegates  can  do  very  little  good. 
The  German  nation  is  at  this  moment  puzzled  and 
bewildered,  and  cannot  make  out  what  will  become  of  it  or 
what  it  ought  to  wish  should  become  of  it.  The  Saxons,  for 
example,  may  naturally  feel  that  it  is  hard  they  should  be 
treated  with  such  high-handed  contempt  by  Prussia ;  but 
they  put  up  with  if,  not  only  because  they  have  not  strength  to 


resist,  but  also  because  they  are  not  sure  they  are  called  by 
wisdom  or  honour  to  make  any  vigorous  stand  against  Prussia. 
I  he  Germans  do  not  exactly  like  the  destiny  that  is  beginning 
to  overshadow  them,  but  they  do  not  view  it  with  the  feelings 
which  would  have  inspired  them  before  they  had  learnt  that, 
in  the  face  of  recent  changes  in  Europe,  Germany  must  have 
some  simpler  and  stronger  bond  of  union  than  could  ever  have 
been  given  it  by  its  defunct  Confederation. 


FUNERAL  ORATIONS. 

fill  HE  Times  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  considered 
-L  abroad  as  the  representative  of  English  opinion.  Its 
title  to  this  honour  may  be  contested  by  those  who  know 
more  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  under  which  it  occasionally  works.  But  the  human  mind 
needs  a  personification  to  help  it  to  the  conception  of  an 
abstract  idea,  and  the  Times  furnishes  to  the  Continental 
politician  the  material  embodiment  of  the  invisible  force  of 
public  opinion.  The  idea,  once  formed,  is  not  easily  dispelled. 
On  the  Continent  people  are  very  fond  of  studying  English 
manners  and  modes  of  thought,  as  a  natural  curiosity.  They 
are  perpetually  looking  at  us  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  measuring  the  cyclical  revolutions  of  our  opinions,  re¬ 
gistering  our  aberrations,  forming  theories  as  to  the  elemental 
forces  to  which  our  various  motions  are  due.  This  is  in  itself 
all  very  flattering ;  but  it  is  rather  vexatious  to  feel  all  the 
while  that  it  is  not  we  ourselves,  but  only  the  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  of  us  contained  in  the  columnsof  the  Times,  that  is  being 
studied.  Most  English  politicians  know  from  experience  how 
materially  the  collective  opinion  even  of  the  most  consistent 
newspaper  staff  is  modified  by  the  accidental  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  writers.  But  in  countries  where  newspapers  are 
customarily  “  inspired,”  the  opinions  expressed  by  a  leading 
newspaper  are  a  matter  of  State  importance,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  an  accurate  expression  of  the  spirit  dominant  in  the 
Government.  This  being  the  case,  any  persons  who  care 
about  the  opinion  which  foreigners  may  form  of  the  English 
community  have  a  strong  interest  that  the  Times  should  not 
commit  itself. 

Persons  in  this  frame  of  mind  must  have  sustained  a 
serious  shock  when  they  read  the  Times'  biography  of  Lord 
Palmerston  last  week.  Even  the  necessity  of  extenuating  the 
supposed  blemishes  of  a  great  man  just  dead  is  no  excuse  for 
the  extraordinary  political  morality  which  pervades  the  article, 
and,  indeed,  many  subsequent  articles  on  the  same  subject. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  adversaries  have  often  thrown  it  in  his 
teeth  that  he  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  but  readily  accepted 
any  which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  continue  in  office. 
Such  a  reproach,  addressed  to  a  living  statesman  by  his 
opponents,  was  within  the  fair  limits  of  political  controversy. 
But  it  is  too  hard  that  the  devoted  eulogist  of  the  dead 
statesman  should  fling  it  at  him  with  as  complacent  an  air 
as  if  he  were  strewing  flowers  on  his  tomb.  The  theory 
of  the  Times  with  respect  to  Lord  Palmerston  is  intelligible 
enough.  The  only  puzzle  is,  how  it  can  be  consistent  with  a 
respect  for  his  memory.  Nothing  could  be  less  just  than 
an  indiscriminate  charge  against  Lord  Palmerston  that,  to 
his  mind,  “  Opinion  not  seldom  made  evil  good,  and  good 
“  evil  ” ;  or  that  he  administered  the  highest  office  in  the  State 
unbiassed  “  by  any  prejudices  of  his  own.”  In  domestic 
affairs  he  was  often  open  to  the  charge ;  but  in  foreign  affairs, 
in  which,  as  he  considered,  the  national  interests  were  chiefly 
wrapped  up,  he  often  incurred  great  unpopularity  rather 
than  forego  the  convictions  he  had  formed.  The  truth  is, 
that  to  his  mind  the  controversies  which  were  being  fought 
out  abroad  were  supremely  important ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
being  allowed  to  influence  them,  he  was  content  to  abandon 
the  much  smaller  issues  that  were  being  fought  upon  the 
narrower  arena  of  English  political  discussion.  But  the 
injustice  of  his  chief  eulogist  is,  to  the  deceased  states¬ 
man,  a  matter  of  small  importance.  It  will  not  dis¬ 
turb  him  in  his  grave ;  and  it  will  not  affect  the 
verdict  which  posterity  will  pass  upon  his  career.  But  it  is 
of  importance  that  our  constitutional  system  should  not  be 
despised  by  those  who  are  learning  by  slow  degrees,  and  at 
the  cost  of  many  cherished  prejudices,  to  adapt  it  to  their  own 
condition.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  used  to  rail  at  constitu¬ 
tional  government  as  a  system  of  deceit.  If  the  philosophy 
which  the  Times  has  constructed  ior  the  present  occasion 
reaches  the  eyes  of  any  who  have  studied  in  his  school, 
they  will  chuckle  over  the  confirmation  given  to  their 
master’s  teaching.  They  will  laugh  to  think  that  the 
triumphs  of  constitutional  government  can  only  be 
attained  when  men  of  honour  and  genius  will  consent 
to  be  weathercocks  that  swing  before  every  wind,  mere 
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tools  in  the  rough  hand  of  the  multitude,  a  simple  un¬ 
reasoning  index  for  interpreting  the  decisions  to  which 
other  minds  have  come.  And,  upon  that  hypothesis,  they 
would  be  right.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  generation  or  two, 
during  a  period  of  transition,  to  press  honourable  and  in¬ 
dependent  minds  into  so  degrading  an  attitude  ;  but  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  bent  them  to  it  would  soon  wear  out.  The 
instincts  of  human  nature,  especially  when  it  is  civilized 
and  refined,  will  always  revolt  against  acting  the  part  of  a  tool, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  sovereign  or  a  despotic 
multitude.  In  the  long  rim,  the  part  of  professed  independ¬ 
ence  and  real  servility  will  be  abandoned  to  those  who  have 
something  to  gain  by  acting  it. 

But  the  social  portion  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  eulogy,  as  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Times  writer,  is  the  most  likely 
to  damage  us  in  foreign  eyes.  There  is  a  degradation  even 
beyond  that  of  accepting  the  convictions  of  others  and  acting  on 
them  with  loud  asseverations  that  they  are  genuinely  your 
own.  That  deeper  humiliation  is  the  tone  of  those  who  owe 
their  position,  not  to  public  servility  but  to  private  adulation. 
There  is  nothing  more  repulsive  to  a  mind  of  ordinary  inde¬ 
pendence  than  the  suggestion  that  political  advancement  is  to 
be  due  to  the  display  of  courtier-like  graces  in  private  life.  By 
common  consent,  the  courtier  of  a  despotic  Court  is  one  of  the 
most  degraded  of  human  beings.  His  moral  position  differs 
from  that  of  a  Cuban  slave  mainly  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  the  fear  of  the  lash  to  excuse  his  artificial 
complaisance.  But  the  courtier  of  many  is  in  no  respect  less 
ignoble  than  the  courtier  of  one.  If  it  be  really  true — 
which  no  genuine  admirer  of  his  career  will  believe — that 
Lord  Palmerston  owed  his  power  to  his  social  charms,  it  only 
proves  that  the  English  people,  as  a  sovereign,  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  that  basest  type  of  monarchs  who  were  the  slaves 
of  minions — with  Edward  II.  of  England  or  Louis  XV. 
of  Prance.  Yet,  in  the  view  of  the  Times  writer, 
social  qualities  appear  to  constitute  no  inconsiderable  title  to 
admiration.  The  fact  that  the  founder  of  our  religion  came 
“  eating  and  drinking  ”  appeared  to  him  to  bestow  a  sanction 
upon  Cambridge  House  parties  as  an  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment.  “  We,  however,  who  breathe  a  religion  the  Founder 
“  of  which  was  set  at  naught  for  His  social  habit,  because  He 
“  came  eating  and  drinking,  may  learn  not  to  think  the  less 
“  of  a  statesman  because  of  his  geniality,  his  ready  jest,  and 
“  his  open  house.”  There  is  something  exquisitely  ingenious 
in  this  religious  peroration.  Many  biographers  might  have 
been  puzzled  to  conclude  their  notice  in  this  particular  case 
with  a  decorous  heavenward  turn.  But  there  are  very  few 
who  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  discover  the  only  point 
of  contact  between  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
parties  at  Cambridge  House.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  new 
view  of  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
be  popular.  Perhaps  it  will  give  a  new  stimulus  to  the 
declining  religious  feeling  of  the  day.  A  faith  which  offers 
Paradise  in  the  next  world,  and  Cambridge  House,  or  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  it,  in  this,  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 
The  votaries  of  the  new  religion  will  be  in  a  condition  to  pity 
St.  Paul,  who  was  obviously  ignorant  of  the  peculiarly 
Christian  value  of  “  a  ready  jest.”  There  is  no  such  ready 
jester  as  the  Christmas  clown.  The  Times  would  have  us 
believe  that  we  have  had  him  for  our  hero  in  politics.  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  in  process  of  time  we  shall  have  him  for 
the  object  of  our  religion? 


NEGRO  SUFFRAGE  AND  RECONSTRUCTION. 

AS  Mr.  Johnson  inclines  more  and  more  visibly  to  an 
alliance  with  his  former  political  associates,  the  first  ^ 
mutterings  of  angry  disappointment  are  heard,  not  in  America, 
but  in  England.  The  Republicans,  although  they  are  not 
unnaturally  dissatisfied,  wisely  postpone  the  threatened  rupture 
as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  still  inclining  the  President 
to  act  with  the  party  which  raised  him  to  office.  Their  English  | 
allies  have  not  altogether  the  same  objects  to  pursue,  and  they  ] 
are  less  effectually  restrained  by  considerations  of  prudence. 
Journalists  and  correspondents  who  lately  protested  against  ! 
any  criticism  on  American  policy  now  habitually  denounce  ! 
Mr.  Johnson  as  a  renegade  to  the  faith  of  which  he  never 
was  a  votary.  His  own  countrymen  are  not  unskilled  in 
the  use  of  strong  language,  but,  as  long  as  the  breach  is  { 
thought  capable  of  repair,  they  will  hesitate  to  assert  that 
the  President  is  “  acting  a  disgraceful  part,”  or  that  J 
his  mind  is  poisoned  “  by  vile  democratic  principles.” 
In  New  York,  at  least,  the  Republicans  trust  to  the  sun 
rather  than  to  the  storm  for  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  I 
Democratic  mantle.  The  managers  of  both  parties  have  I 
offered  to  nominate  Mr.  Johnson  for  the  next  Presidential  | 


term,  in  consideration  of  his  anticipated  conformity  to  their 
respective  systems  of  policy.  To  a  large  section,  and  perhaps 
to  a  majority,  of  the  Republicans,  there  is  nothing  alarming 
in  an  avowed  preference  of  the  interests  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion,  nor  is  the  concession  of  the  franchise  to  the  Southern 
negroes  regarded  as  indispensable.  The  doctrines  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  Mr.  Greeley  coincide 
more  readily  with  the  opinions  of  English  philanthropists; 
but  the  Republicans  are  not  strong  enough  to  divide  their 
forces,  and  it  is  still  in  the  President’s  power  to  secure  the 
undivided  support  of  the  party  by  adopting  measures  of  in¬ 
creased  severity  in  his  treatment  of  the  South.  If  one 
result  of  the  struggle  were  the  conversion  of  extreme 
English  Liberals  into  opponents  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  unforeseen  antagonism  would  excite  more  amuse¬ 
ment  than  surprise.  During  the  war,  sympathetic  zealots 
were  repeatedly  warned  that  they  were  identifying  them¬ 
selves,  not  with  a  nation,  but  with  a  party.  In  spite  of 
the  candid  statements  of  the  principals  in  the  contest,  their 
English  supporters  persistently  believed  that  the  Northern 
armies  were  primarily  engaged  in  abolishing  slavery.  They 
were  so  far  in  the  right  that  the  object  of  their  wishes  was 
incidentally  attained  ;  but  they  scarcely  understood  how  little 
the  combatants  cared  for  the  interests  of  the  negroes,  except  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  the  Union.  It  was  always 
likely  that  the  Democrats  would,  in  times  of  peace,  resume 
political  ascendancy,  and  that,  consequently,  those  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  find  themselves  reduced  to  the  less  satis¬ 
factory  function  of  abetting  a  Republican  Opposition. 

The  enormous  poiver  which  is  entrusted  to  the  President 
adds  weight  to  every  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  a  speech 
which  he  recently  addressed  to  a  coloured  regiment  returning 
to  Washington  has  excited  much  attention ;  but  it  is  only  by 
far-fetched  inferences  that  any  political  curiosity  can  have  been 
gratified  by  his  language.  Mr.  Johnson,  apparently  thinking 
aloud,  gave  the  negro  soldiers  much  sound  advice,  recommend¬ 
ing  them  to  work  regularly,  to  avoid  drinking  and  dancing 
saloons,  and  especially  to  respect  the  tie  of  marriage.  At  the 
same  time,  he  intimated  a  doubt  whether  a  free  negro  commu¬ 
nity  was  capable  of  existing  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  popula¬ 
tion.  “  Are  the  digestive  powers  of  the  American  Government 
“  sufficient  to  receive  this  element  in  its  new  shape,  and  digest 
“  it,  and  make  it  work  healthfully  upon  the  system  which 
“  has  incorporated  it  ?  ”  If  the  experiment  should  fail, 
Providence  is,  according  to  the  President’s  sanguine  require¬ 
ment,  bound  to  provide  some  happy  refuge  where  the  negroes 
may  live  alone  “  in  their  land  of  inheritance  and  promise.” 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  Southern 
politicians  were  right  or  wrong  when  they  declared  that  slavery 
was  the  only  possible  condition  of  the  American  negro.  The 
alternative  of  a  forcible  displacement  of  four  millions  of 
inhabitants  was  never  proposed  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  The  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs  who  some¬ 
times  effected  a  similar  transplantation  of  subject  tribes  as¬ 
suredly  never  tried  the  experiment  on  so  vast  a  scale;  and  even 
if  the  scheme  were  practicable,  it  would  probably  be  followed 
by  a  relapse  into  the  heathen  barbarism  which  is  gradually 
enveloping  the  free  population  of  Hayti.  The  more  intelli¬ 
gent  auditors  of  the  President’s  speech  may  perhaps  have 
thought  that  the  immediate  question  was  not  so  much 
how  the  negroes  are  to  behave  as  how  they  are  to  be  treated 
by  the  whites.  The  Government  is  right  in  advising  them  to 
work,  but  it  has  not  enabled  them  to  vote,  nor  even  secured 
them  the  right  of  giving  evidence  in  court.  The  digestive 
powers  of  the  American  Constitution  are  to  be  exercised  on  a 
substance  which  can  scarcely  be  assimilated,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  to  remain  extraneous  to  the  system.  If  the  liberated  slaves 
were  of  the  same  colour  with  their  former  masters,  political 
distinctions  would  gradually  be  effaced ;  but,  as  they  are 
unfortunately  marked  by  nature,  they  will  remain  a  separate 
caste,  and  the  Northern  Republicans  have  some  reason  for 
fearing  that  they  may  not  improbably  still  undergo  a 
qualified  servitude.  The  Abolitionists  commit  an  error 
when  they  propose  to  confer  political  rights  on  the 
mass  of  the  negro  population.  American  freedom  must  be 
worth  little  if  it  can  be  exercised  or  administered  by  the  aid 
of  uncivilized  constituencies,  yet  popular  custom  and  tradition 
make  it  difficult  to  institute  a  limited  and  constitutional  fran¬ 
chise.  Universal  suffrage  of  white  citizens,  together  with  a 
property  qualification  of  coloured  voters,  presents  a  combina¬ 
tion  not  impossible  in  itself,  and,  as  far  as  foreigners  can 
judge,  comparatively  expedient;  yet  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
the  Southern  States  unanimously  repudiate  an  admixture 
which  they  consider  anomalous  and  degrading. 

The  assailants  of  the  Government  complain  that  the  President 
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lias  refused  to  make  the  allowance  of  negro  suffrage  a  con¬ 
dition  of  restoration  to  the  Union.  To  the  argument  that  the 
distribution  of  the  franchise  belongs  constitutionally  to  the 
States  they  answer,  with  considerable  force,  that  the  whole 
system  of  reconstruction  is  founded  on  the  assumption  of  a 
right  of  conquest.  The  condition  of  negro  suffrage  would 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  legal  than  the  imposition  of  a 
test  oath,  or  even  than  the  abolition  of  slavery.  If  Mr.  Chase 
had  been  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  place,  he  would  probably  have 
insisted  on  the  concession,  and  the  Southern  people  would 
only  have  had  to  choose  between  submission  and  prolonged 
sequestration  of  their  rights.  It  is  probable  that  the 
President  has  exercised  a  sound  judgment;  for  a  demand  that 
negroes  should  vote  on  equal  terms  with  the  higher  race 
would  have  been  criminally  absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federal  Government  could  scarcely  have  interfered  with 
the  details  of  a  conditional  franchise ;  but  the  best  excuse 
for  Mr.  Johnson’s  decision  is  the  vote  of  the  Connecticut 
Convention,  continuing  the  exclusion  of  coloured  per¬ 
sons  from  the  suffrage  in  one  of  the  model  States  of 
New  England.  As  it  was  not  pretended  that  two  thou¬ 
sand  additional  votes  could  practically  influence  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Connecticut,  the  objection  is  one  of  feeling,  of 
principle,  or  of  prejudice.  The  Abolitionists  are  still  more 
vexatiously  embarrassed  by  a  similar  vote  in  the  territory  of 
Nevada,  which  is  about  to  apply  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
for  admission  as  a  State.  It  might  be  comparatively  easy  to 
refuse  the  restoration  of  the  South  except  on  conditions  which 
might  be  deemed  expedient;  but  the  inchoate  right  of  a  loyal 
Territory  to  full  organization  as  a  State  can  scarcely  be  made 
dependent  on  a  new  and  arbitrary  test.  Yet,  if  Nevada  is  ad¬ 
mitted  with  a  Constitution  which  prohibits  negro  suffrage, 
there  will  be  an  apparent  anomaly  in  imposing  as  a  penalty 
on  Louisiana  or  Mississippi  an  institution  which,  according  to 
the  Abolitionist  theory,  is  intrinsically  desirable. 

The  more  sagacious  Republican  leaders  propose  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  support  of  the  Government  or  their  opposition, 
not  by  the  doubtful  issue  of  negro  suffrage,  but  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Congressional  elections  of  the  South.  Although  the 
President’s  reconstructive  power  is,  in  almost  all  other  respects, 
absolute,  either  House  of  Congress  has  the  right,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  decide  questions  of  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers  into  its  own  body.  Although  it  is  certain  that  the 
power  was  never  intended  to  include  the  imposition  of 
political  tests,  the  decision,  being  without  appeal,  will  be 
final  and  practically  supreme  ;  and  probably  the  Republican 
majority,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  will  main¬ 
tain  an  unconstitutional  Act  which  was  passed  in  the  last 
Session.  According  to  the  law  as  it  stands,  no  Representative 
or  Senator  can  take  his  seat  unless  he  can  disclaim  on 
oath  all  actual  and  virtual  participation  in  the  rebellion.  Few 
Southern  members  will  be  able  or  willing  to  comply  with  the 
test ;  and,  if  it  is  imposed,  the  reconstructed  States  will  be 
unrepresented  in  Congress,  although  their  internal  administra¬ 
tion  and  independence  have  been  re-established  by  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  President.  Though  the  Legislature  has  far  less 
power  under  present  circumstances  than  the  Executive,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reunion  may  be  paralysed  by  the  action  of  Congress ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  rupture  between  the  President  and  the 
Republicans  must  necessarily  follow.  The  crisis  will  be 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  Democratic  party,  although  the 
rejection  of  the  Southern  members  will  leave  their  opponents 
the  entire  control  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  A  year  ago 
Mr.  Lincoln  beat  his  competitor  by  two  to  one,  because  the 
Republicans  were  at  that  time  the  more  unquestionable  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Union.  The  Democrats  will  occupy  the  same 
advantageous  position  when  they  protest  against  an  attempt  to 
continue  provisional  separation.  If  the  President  had 
followed  up  his  original  purpose  of  punishing  defeated 
enemies  as  constructive  traitors,  the  advocates  of  complete 
and  early  reconciliation  would  have  been  temporarily  help¬ 
less;  but  at  present  Congress  can  do  but  little  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  pacification.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Southern  States  can  dispense  with  representation 
better  than  Congress  can  spare  their  co-operation.  From  the 
President  they  have  obtained  the  internal  freedom  which  they 
principally  desire,  nor  would  the  unanimous  vote  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  have  effect  in  compelling  the  President 
to  maintain  a  single  regiment  beyond  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio.  Three  years  hence  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
determining  whether  tests  imposed  in  defiance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  by  Act  of  Congress  affect  the  qualifications  of  Pre¬ 
sidential  electors.  Before  that  time,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  existing  difficulties  will  be  removed,  and  that  the  entire 
Union  will  have  returned  to  its  normal  state.  At  all  events 
it  may  be  interred,  from  the  remarkable  conversation  which 


is  reported  to  have  taken  place  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  a 
South  Carolina  deputation,  that  neither  the  President  nor 
the  late  insurgents  will  place  any  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  full  reconciliation. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  AUSTRIA. 

F  Austria  is  destined  to  fall  from  her  position  as  a  great 
European  Power,  at  any  rate  she  dies  hard.  In  the  last 
few  years  her  statesmen  have  been  fertile  of  desperate  expe¬ 
dients.  At  Vienna  there  has  been  no  lack  of  energy  or  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  Francis  Joseph  and  his  Ministers  will  be  able  with 
truth  to  say — 

Si  Pergama  dextrS, 

Defendi  possent,  etiam  hae  defensa  fuissent. 

On  every  quarter  of  the  political  compass  they  have  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  some  invincible  difficulty.  The 
present  attempt  at  the  pacification  of  Hungary  by  fresh  hands 
seems  almost  as  if  it  were  the  lion’s  last  effort  to  break  from 
the  net  which  the  hunters  have  spread  for  him.  On  the  side 
of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  nearly  everything  will 
then  have  been  tried,  except,  indeed,  the  final  sacrifice  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  an  inevitable  future,  and  resigning  for  ever  the 
traditional  nostrums  of  the  past.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  of  European  movement  Austria  has  been  by  turns  a  para¬ 
lysed  spectator  and  a  reluctant  victim.  She  has  never  yet  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  events  of  1 848,  and  whenever  Europe  stirs  she  is 
compelled  to  hold  her  breath,  for  fear  of  a  more  overwhelming 
crisis.  That  on  the  side  of  the  East  she  has  condemned  herself 
to  patient  inaction  was  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  course 
of  the  Crimean  war.  When  Francis  Joseph  is  crowned  at 
Presburg,  he  will  take  the  consecration  oath  according  to 
tradition,  upon  horseback,  in  full  armour,  and  his  sword 
stretched  in  the  air  towards  Constantinople.  But  the  historic 
ceremony,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  will  be  an  empty  vanity,  for 
Austria  has  disentangled  herself  from  the  web  of  Oriental 
interests,  and  is  satisfied  to  leave  Constantinople  in  the  charge 
of  more  powerful  patrons.  And  in  the  West  her  prestige  and 
influence  are  equally  impaired.  Fortune  in  1859  robbed  her 
of  Milan  and  the  Lombard  plain,  destroyed  her  hegemony  in 
Naples,  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma,  raised  up  a  serious 
military  foe  upon  her  Southern  frontier,  and  in  terrible  irony 
has  left  Venice  hanging  like  a  millstone  round  her  neck. 
Meanwhile,  in  Germany,  Prussia  has  supplanted  her, 
and  Hungary,  as  well  as  Venice,  has  been  a  thorn  in 
her  loins.  Yet  her  attempts  to  grapple  with  this  circle  of 
perplexity  have  been  courageous.  If  she  finally  fails,  it  will 
be  because  there  are  circumstances  under  which  diplomacy 
and  statesmanship  themselves  are  powerless  and  vain. 

The  Italian  Avar  may  be  said  to  have  sobered  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  leading  politicians  of  Austria.  After  more 
than  forty  years  of  peace,  the  French  Empire  seemed  again  to 
be  at  their  gates,  bringing  disaster  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
in  its  train.  This  time  all  the  brunt  of  the  shock  was  borne 
by  Austria  alone.  Prussia  and  Germany  on  the  one  hand, 
Russia  and  England  on  the  other,  stood  aloof,  and  seemed 
careless  as  to  the  fate  of  the  treaties  and  the  dispositions  of 
1815.  The  first  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Zurich  was  an 
attempt  by  Austria  to  set  her  house  in  order,  but  Austria 
overrated  the  facility  of  Hungary  Avhen  she  supposed  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  20th  of  October,  i860,  could  succeed. 
Baffled  in  this  futile  hope,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  fell 
back,  as  far  as  Hungary  was  concerned,  upon  the  centralizing 
policy  of  M.  Schmerling,  and  a  second  and  less  conciliatory 
Constitution  in  February  replaced  the  short-lived  Constitution 
of  October.  Austria  cannot  afford  at  one  and  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  at  Avar  Avith  Hungary  and  V enice,  and  to  be  isolated 
in  Germany.  If  twelve  million  Germans  are  to  master 
and  repress  twenty-two  million  Slaves,  Magyars,  and  Italians, 
and  to  be  able  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  Liberal  Europe  and 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Imperial  France,  the  twelve  million 
Germans  must  have  allies  among  their  own  kinsmen.  The 
German  policy  of  Austria  is,  therefore,  a  string  she  pulls 
Avhen  her  Venetian  and  Hungarian  strings  are  out  of  order. 
The  corollary  of  M.  Schmerling’s  Hungarian  line  of  action 
Avas  a  vigorous  line  of  action  in  Germany  as  Avell.  It 
Avas  not  long  before  she  Avas  attracted  to  German  politics 
by  other  imperative  considerations.  A  strong  movement 
in  the  direction  of  unity  Avas  pervading  Germany  at  large, 
tending,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  triumph  of  democratic 
ideas,  and  to  the  ultimate  aggrandizement  in  particular  of 
Prussia.  It  was  the  interest  of  Austria  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Avhich  Prussia  at  the  moment,  under  a  reactionary 
King,  seemed  half  disposed  to  neglect.  It  Avas,  above  all, 
her  interest,  in  company  Avith  the  German  Courts,  to  head  an 
agitation  Avhich  otherwise  Avould  have  passed  into  the  conduct 
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and  control  of  the  democratic  German  party.  Could  he  but 
seize  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  Francis  Joseph  hoped  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  loyalty  of  Hungary,  to  mount  over 
his  Prussian  rival’s  head,  and  perhaps  to  obtain  a  German 
guarantee  of  his  Venetian  frontier.  The  convocation  of  the 
Frankfort  Congress  in  1863  was  a  determined  though  an 
abortive  coup  d'etat.  At  the  first  blush  the  scheme  seemed 
feasible  to  diplomatists  of  the  old  school,  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
whose  Austrian  sympathies  have  long  been  understood,  trotted 
off  gaily  to  Frankfort  to  congratulate  the  Austrian  Emperor 
on  his  spirited  manoeuvre.  Fortunately  for  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Venice,  the  brilliant  anachronism  broke  down. 
An  executive  directory  of  Sovereigns,  under  the  presidency  of 
Austria,  modified  only  by  a  feeble  Federal  Council  and 
a  show  of  representative  institutions,  would  have  retarded 
Liberal  progress  for  years,  and  ended  probably  in 
civil  war.  Nor  was  France  likely  to  look  with  equanimity  on 
a  project  covertly  directed  against  herself.  Francis  Joseph 
was  driven  to  abandon  so  much  of  his  idea  as  involved  a 
declared  rivalry  with  Prussia,  and  a  reconstruction  of  Ger¬ 
man  Federalism  on  reactionary  principles.  Henceforward 
M.  Bismark  came  to  the  front  and  took  the  lead,  which 
Austria  was  compelled  to  resign  into  his  hands.  The 
Austrian  Government  abandoned  their  claim  to  supremacy  in 
Germany,  and  were  content  to  accept  in  lieu  as  much 
German  influence  as  M.  Bismark  was  willing  to  share  with 

them,  after  reserving  to  himself  the  lion’s  share.  The  Danish 
war  displayed  them  vainly,  and  with  unequal  steps,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  keep  pace  with  Prussia  in  greediness  and  in 
ambition  ;  and  it  left  Francis  Joseph  wondering,  perhaps, 
whether  he  had  really  gained  in  Germany  what  he  had  lost  in 
the  good  feeling  of  Europe.  The  nature  of  the  secret  clauses 
(if  any  there  be)  in  the  late  treaty  is  a  matter  of  mere 
guess,  but  Austria  will  have  taken  little  by  her  recent  German 
policy  if  she  has  obtained  no  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
succour  should  she  hereafter  find  herself  threatened  in  the 
tenure  of  her  non-German  provinces. 

M.  Bismark  is  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  France  to  have 
been  able  to  give  satisfaction  to  Austria  on  this  one  point, 
which  for  years  has  been  the  political  Will-of-the-Wisp  that 
Austria  has  pursued  through  good  report,  through  evil  report, 
through  the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  German  politics,  through 
the  Polish  insurrection,  and  even  through  the  mire  of  a 
Danish  invasion.  In  the  North  of  Europe,  as  in  the 
South,  the  French  Emperor  is  master  of  the  situation.  He 
can  impose  terms  upon  Prussia,  and  check  all  symptoms  of 
any  entente  cordiale  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  that  would 
interfere  with  his  own  projects.  It  is  most  improbable  that 
Austria  has  got  anything  from  Prussia  but  a  windbag  of 
empty  professions.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  Napoleon  III. 
can,  if  he  chooses,  tear  to  pieces  any  more  definite  compact 
that  has  been  made.  Austria  is  too  anxious  not  to  be  aware 
of  this.  The  best  comment  on  the  success  of  her  German 
policy  is  that  she  returns  again  to  the  Hungarian  string. 
This  time  her  sincerity  is  unquestionable,  for  Hungary’s 
demands  have  never  varied,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
agreed  to  sacrifice  his  pride.  His  illusions  about  Germany 
are  going,  if  not  gone ;  and  he  comes  back  to  swallow  his  leek, 
and  to  consent  to  be  constitutional  King  of  Hungary  after  all. 
The  problem  remains — what  strength  in  Europe  will  he  gain 
by  his  new  humility  ?  Will  it  give  him  a  grander  position 
in  Germany,  or  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  Italian  or  Homan 
question  ?  And  first  of  all,  to  take  the  question  of  Germany. 
Austria,  backed  by  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  might,  if  Hungary 
were  quiet,  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 
and  head  an  alliance  of  the  smaller  States  against  Prussia. 
Supposing  that  she  were  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  course,  she 
might  mortify  Prussia,  and  snatch  a  temporary  triumph.  Yet  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Austria  cannot  care  to  mortify  Prussia, 
for  reasons  of  her  own ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  she  knows 
that  an  alliance  between  herself  and  the  smaller  States  would  be 
an  alliance  between  water  and  fire.  In  the  fulness  ©f  time 
they  will  be  drawn  again  towards  Prussia,  even  if  now  they  are 
estranged,  and  Austria  would  simply  be  playing  the  part  of 
catspavv  to  the  Diet ;  for,  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  it 
seems  clear  that  Prussia  must  increase  and  Austria  decrease. 
But  there  is  a  more  conclusive  obstacle  yet  in  the  way  of  such 
a  scheme.  To  adopt  it  would  be  to  give  France  the  absolute 
mastery  of  the  politics  of  Germany,  and  in  all  likelihood  to 
throw  Prussia  into  the  French  Emperor’s  arms.  If  this  were 
to  happen,  Austria  might  bid  farewell  to  Venice.  The  answer, 

then,  to  the  question  whether  a  pacified  Hungary  will  make 
Austria  greater  in  Germany  seems  simple  enough.  France 
holds  the  key  of  the  position.  What  will  be  the  lot  of  Aus¬ 
tria  in  German  affairs  depends  very  mainly  on  the  will  of 
Napoleon  III. 


Whatever  question  Austria  puts  to  herself,  she  can  but  get 
the  same  uncomfortable  reply.  At  first  one  might  imagine 
that  the  friendship  of  Hungary  would  tighten  the  hold 
of  her  iron  fingers  upon  Venice.  A  disaffected  province 
the  less  is  always  the  gain  of  one  province,  if  it  is  nothing 
more.  But  Hungary,  according  to  the  new  programme,  must 
be  independent.  If  that  is  not  written  in  the  bond,  the  bond 
is  illusory.  It  will  be  then  for  Hungary  to  determine  in  a 
future  Italian  war  the  extent  of  assistance  both  in  men  and 
money  that  she  will  grant  to  her  Emperor.  Hungary  may  be 
loyal  enough,  and  yet  not  think  it  her  business  to  spend  her 
blood  and  her  industrial  gains  in  defending  the  line  of  the 
Quadrilateral,  and  stifling  the  cries  of  the  Venetians.  But 
the  strength  of  Hungary  could  in  no  case  be  considered  as  a 
serious  element  in  the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a  future 
war.  If  Austria  were  twice  as  strong  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Hun¬ 
garians  as  she  was  in  1859,  Italy  is  twenty  times  as  strong  by 
the  development  of  her  resources,  by  the  annexations  of  Naples 
and  the  Duchies,  and  by  the  growth  of  her  army  and  her 
fleet.  The  truth  is,  that  the  position  of  Austria,  look  at  it  how 
one  will,  is  precarious.  Hector,  says  the  Greok  epigram,  gave 
Ajax  a  sword — a  fatal  present,  for  011  that  sword  Ajax  died. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Venice  to  Austria,  and  it  seems, 
destined  to  be  Austria’s  bane. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

F  all  the  districts  on  the  face  of  the  earth  there  is  none  of 
which  we  in  England  know  so  little  as  of  the  thriving 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  They  are  not 
inconsiderable  in  extent,  and  they  abound  in  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth.  No  finer  ships  are  built  in  the  world  than 
those  produced  by  these  obscure  colonies.  No  more  tempting 
ground  for  the  emigrant  could  be  suggested  than  their  prolific 
lands  afford.  In  picturesque  beauty  the  old  Acadia  surpasses 
anything  else  to  be  found  on  the  American  Continent,  and 
may  vie  with  the  chosen  resorts  of  tourists  within  the  limits  of 
Europe.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  have  busi¬ 
ness  connections  with  them,  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
seems  to  know  as  much  of  them  as  he  docs  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Nile  or  the  Zambesi — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  a  British  feeling  of  a  much  less  equivocal  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  loyalty  which  pervades  many  districts  of  the 
more  familiar  Canadas.  The  obscurity  which  has  shrouded  this 
region,  crippled  their  trade,  and  repelled  the  stream  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  is  easily  accounted  for.  They  are  comparatively  small,  and,, 
though  not  unprosperous,  still  by  no  means  wealthy,  countries. 
They  are  shut  out — partly  by  nature,  partly  by  political  acci¬ 
dents,  but  chiefly  by  their  own  choice — from  effectual  inter¬ 
course  with  the  outer  world.  Their  available  frontier  on  the 
land  side  either  faces  the  territory  of  an  encroaching  and  uncon¬ 
genial  neighbour  or  borders  on  a  greater  colony  which  it  is  the 
fashion  iq  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  treat  with  affected  con¬ 
tempt  and  suspicion.  During  the  existence  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  their  trade  with  the  United  States  has  become  import¬ 
ant,  but  up  to  the  present  time  their  fellow-colonists  of 
Canada  are  shut  out  from  them  by  a  barrier  of  Custom-houses, 
as  effectual  as  was  ever  interposed  to  check  the  inter¬ 
course  between  jealous  and  hostile  Powers.  Representing 
as  they  do  the  natural  outlet  of  all  British  North  America 
to  the  sea,  the  advantages  have  been  destroyed  by  a  petty 
jealousy  which  has  kept  them  aloof  from  their  best 
friends  and  their  best  customers.  Such  inland  trade  as  they 
have  is  with  the  United  States,  and  Maine  alone  perhaps 
absorbs  more  of  their  products  in  a  week  than  all  the  Canadian 
and  North-western  territory  does  in  a  year.  A  Canadian 
newspaper  is  said  to  be  a  rarity  in  a  province  where  the 
foreign,  and  certainly  not  superior,  sheets  of  New  York  have 
established  a  regular  circulation.  Financial  difficulties  and 
unlucky  chances  may  have  contributed  to  this  untoward  state 
of  things ;  but  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  story  is,  that 
these  maritime  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  enamoured  of  their 
isolation,  and  are  at  present  unwilling  to  join  in  a  scheme  of 
Confederation  which  would  make  them  a  part — and,  by  virtue 
of  their  coast  and  their  shipping,  the  most  important  part — of 
what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  countries  that  the 
colonizing  instinct  of  Great  Britain  has  ever  produced. 

It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  all,  and  to  none  more  than  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  material  interests  of  these 
isolated  colonies,  to  explain  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  was  listened  to  among  them.  The 
very  fact  that  they  had  no  trade  with  Canada  was  propounded 
by  their  agitators  as  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  they  should 
not  throw  down  the  barriers  which  alone  prevented  it  from 
flooding  their  land  with  wealth.  Why  should  they  join  with 
Canadians  of  whom  they  knew  nothing  in  their  commercial 
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transactions,  when  they  might  retain  their  isolation,  and  deal, 
as  of  old,  with  Yankee  customers  ?  There  is  a  tinge  of  genuine 
English  Conservatism  in  the  notion  that  because  they  had,  after 
a  fashion,  prospered  without  communication  with  Canada, 
they  should  maintain  for  ever  the  barriers  to  which  alone 
they  owed  it  that  they  had  not  prospered  ten  times  as  much. 
Such  seem  to  be  the  arguments  by  which  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  little  colonies  have  been  tempted  to  oppose 
the  project  of  Union  which  has  come  to  them  from  Canada. 
Reasoning  so  shallow  as  this  would  probably  by  itself 
have  failed  to  consolidate  an  effectual  opposition,  but  behind 
it  lay  just  that  sort  of  intercolonial  jealousy  which  the  relative 
positions  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  might  be 
expected  to  beget.  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Canada  ? 
is  the  telling  cry  on  the  hustings  of  New  Brunswick.  Perhaps 
there  may  at  times  have  been  some  warrant  for  the  suspicion 
that  Canadian  statesmen  have  not  always  been  incapable  of 
political  jobs;  but  the  theory  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  that  the  Confederation  policy  is  a  mere 
contrivance  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Canadian  politicians 
and  the  relief  of  the  Canadian  Treasury,  is  one  of  those 
wild  exaggerations  which  local  prejudice  alone  can  create. 
Even  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  suspected  neighbours 
would  probably  have  failed  to  defeat  or  delay  the  scheme 
of  Confederation  if  there  had  not  been  some  smaller  and 
shallower  considerations  behind.  If  one  thing  is  more 
certain  than  another,  it  is  that  the  petty  changes  in  the 
incidence  of  taxation  which  may  result  from  the  scheme 
must  be  utterly  insignificant  when  compared  with  its  enormous 
influence  in  opening  out  a  thousand  channels  for  the  industry 
of  this  little  corner  of  the  world.  And  even  apart  from  the 
6plendid  bribe  of  the  promised  railway,  the  adjustments  of 
debt  and  revenue  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  of  all  the 
Provinces  at  Quebec  are  certainly  not  unfavourable  to  the 
smaller  colonies.  But  the  word  has  gone  forth  that  Confedera¬ 
tion  means  nothing  but  the  shifting  of  Canadian  burdens  upon 
the  shoulders  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  that 
they  will  do  better  to  go  on  and  stagnate  in  their  old  independ¬ 
ence  than  to  join  a  people  composed,  according  to  their 
imaginations,  half  of  Frenchmen  who  hate  the  name  of  England, 
and  half  of  Canadians  who  in  heart  are  Yankee.  In  their 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  Canadians  themselves,  the  first 
consideration  is  that  of  money,  and  no  friend  of  Con¬ 
federation  could  desire  a  more  favourable  test  of  the 
scheme  than  that  which  the  substantial  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests  of  the  colonies  would  afford.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  risen  beyond  the  narrowest 
view  even  of  their  material  interests.  They  see,  or  fancy 
that  they  see,  a  possibility  that  the  projected  Union  might 
add  a  few  cents  to  the  annual  percentage  of  taxation  per 
head.  They  fail  utterly  to  see  that,  even  if  this  were  so,  the 
countervailing  benefits  of  an  open  trade  would  give  them  a 
score  of  dollars  for  every  cent  they  lost.  In  these  days  of 
political  economy,  we  dare  not  complain  of  the  selfishness  that 
prompts  men  to  act  from  a  single  view  of  their  material 
interests.  We  cannot,  and  we  need  not,  ask  for  any  kind  of 
sacrifice,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  self-interest 
should  be  enlightened,  and  that  those  who  count  so  carefully 
the  pence  they  may  lose  should  not  altogether  ignore  the 
pounds  they  may  gain  ;  and  the  real  interests  of  these  colonies  are 
so  obvious  to  any  spectator  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
they  will  sooner  or  later  prevail  over  existing  prejudices. 

The  recent  accounts  of  the  state  of  parties,  both  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  strongly  confirm  this  expectation. 
Nearly  all  the  intelligence  of  the  Provinces  seems  to  be  en¬ 
listed  on  the  side  of  Union.  The  leading  politicians  have 
espoused  the  project  warmly  ;  the  trading  community  in  the 
towns  is  in  its  favour  ;  but  the  rural  vote — which  there,  as 
elsewhere,  perpetuates  the  weakest  prejudices — is  not  yet  won 
over  to  the  side  of  progress.  In  New  Brunswick  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  Irish  section  of  the  consti¬ 
tuencies,  though  in  Nova  Scotia  the  influence  of  a  popular 
and  patriotic  prelate  has  gained  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
cause  of  Confederation.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  party 
men  and  agitators  who  have  made  capital  out  of  the  jealousies 
of  an  untaught  population,  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 
seem  to  be  mainly  recruited  from  the  inert  masses  of 
the  people ;  and,  if  experience  can  be  trusted,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  policy  approved  by  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community  will  certainly  be  adopted  in  the 
long  run  by  those  whose  objections  are  mainly  founded  on 
their  ignorance,  and  on  their  incapacity  to  rise  above  the  pettiest 
views  of  the  prospects  which  it  offers.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  doubted  that  the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
Would  of  itself  more  than  compensate  for  any  small  sacrifices 
which  the  Union  would  entail ;  but,  with  more  than  the  ordi¬ 


nary  measure  of  provincial  suspicion,  the  objectors,  both 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  insist  that  this  under¬ 
taking — to  which  Canada,  and,  in  a  degree,  Great  Britain 
also,  is  solemnly  pledged — will  be  thrown  overboard  the  instant 
that  a  few  hundred  thousand  New  Brunswickers  and  Nova 
Scotians  have  consented  to  take  the  chance  of,  it  may  be,  an 
extra  shilling  per  head  of  annual  taxation.  There  is  something 
almost  ludicrous  in  the  belief  that  a  project  so  large  as 
that  which  has  been  produced  by  the  Conference  of  Quebec 
should  have  been  formed  with  the  single  object  of  entrapping 
the  small  Maritime  Provinces  into  a  participation  in  the 
burdens  of  Canada.  The  relief  to  the  larger  Province  would 
be  so  utterly  insignificant  (even  if  the  supposed  unfairness  ot 
the  pecuniary  arrangements  were  not  wholly  imaginary)  as  to 
exclude  such  a  theory  from  the  mind  of  any  one  who  had 
considered  the  subject ;  yet  it  is  probably  this  dread  of  a 
trifling  increase  of  taxation  which  outweighs  all  the  advantages 
of  the  project,  and  has  for  the  time  determined  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  to  remain  in  the  commercial  isolation  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  passed  their  existence.  Perhaps,  in  wealthy 
England,  we  may  be  apt  to  condemn  too  heartily  the  unenter¬ 
prising  spirit  which  prompts  men  to  reject  the  most  promising 
scheme  if  it  involves  a  possible  increase  of  immediate  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  and  countries  which,  though  thriving,  are  as  poor  as 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  may  claim  to  be  excused 
even  for  an  excessive  measure  of  prudence  and  timidity.  Still 
the  risk  is  so  slight,  and  the  loss  in  any  case  so  minute,  while 
the  gain  from  free  trade  and  free  communication  is  so  certain 
and  so  immense,  that  the  present  resistance  cannot  be  expected 
permanently  to  maintain  itself.  It  is  said  already  to  be  giving 
way,  and,  whether  this  announcement  may  or  may  not  be 
premature,  the  Confederation  of  the  North  American  Provinces 
is  far  too  advantageous  to  all  of  them  not  to  win  its  way, 
though  not  perhaps  this  year  or  the  next,  to  universal  assent. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

T  is  a  question  we  may  often  ask  ourselves,  though  with  little 
certainty  of  arriving  at  the  right  answer,  Have  we  presence  of 
mind  F  We  mean  presence  of  mind  of  that  practical  sort  which 
furnishes  so  many  attractive  headings  in  the  spare  spaces  and 
lower  corners  of  the  newspaper  column.  Are  our  faculties  likely  to 
be  quickened  by  a  desperate  emergency,  or  to  be  scared  by  it  ?  Shall 
we  be  more  or  less  than  ourselves  when  the  occasion  arrives? 
Shall  we  know  the  precise  thing  to  do  when  a  blackened  ruffian, 
enters  our  bedroom  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  P  Shall  we- 
be  able  to  extemporize  a  tourniquet  on  the  spot  when  our  clumsy 
friend  shoots  off  his  leg  or  his  arm  ?  Shall  we  be  prepared,  when 
a  railway  smash  comes,  to  extricate  passengers,  remind  the  guard 
of  his  duty,  and  warn  the  coming  tram  ;  or  shall  we  rather  be  like 
him  who  wriggled  himself  out  of  the  prostrate  carnage,  trampling 
on  women  and  children,  his  fellow-travellers,  to  effect  his  own 
deliverance  ?  Shall  we  be  the  suggester  of  the  opportune  ladder 
which  rescues  the  despairing  tenants  of  the  three-pair  back  from 
the  flames,  ourself  descending  with  a  child  under  each  arm  and  a 
baby  between  our  teeth  ;  or  shall  we  lock  the  door  on  help  and 
egress,  and  get  smothered  behind  it  along  with  all  who  trusted  us  ?. 
Shall  we  stand  motionless  and  serene  when  a  swarm  of  bees 
settles  on  our  head  and  face  ?  Could  we  seize  the  exact  moment 
to  rescue  the  sinking  swimmer,  and,  acting  out  all  the  Humane 
Society’s  directions,  when  everybody  else  forgets  them,  restore  the 
drowned  wretch  to  life  ?  Should  we  have  thought  of  stopping  a 
fatal  leak  with  a  leg  of  fresh  pork,  as  was  done  the  other  day  P  In 
short,  shall  we  be  foremost  when  a  man  is  wanted  ?  and  shall  we  do 
all  these  feats  coolly  and  calmly,  seeing  our  way  at  least  risk  to 
ourself,  simply  because  we  are  self-possessed,  and  so  can  take  in 
every  point  of  the  position  P 

In  one’s  youth,  when  one  is  in  the  habit  of  building  castles,  a 
man  can  usually  settle  all  these  things  very  much  to  his  satis¬ 
faction.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  he  is  one  who,  if 
“called  to  face  some  awful  moment ”  big  with  great  issues,  “is 
happy  as  a  lover,”  who, 

If  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need. 

Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  opportunity;  whether  the  need  were 
to  arrest  the  runaway  horses  of  terrified  beauty  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice  with  the  strength  of  our  single  arm,  to  catch  up 
the  exploding  shell  from  under  the  commander-in-chief’s  horse- 
hoof,  or  to  escape  from  a  dungeon  deeper  than  that  of  Chateau 
d’lf  by  a  course  of  consummate  stratagem.  But  experience  has 
shown  most  persons  the  one  speciality  of  an  emergency — that  of 
ignoring  precedent,  and  making  things  look  the  reverse  of 
all  our  calculations ;  and  we  have  learnt,  too,  that  dreaming  and 
reverie  are  not  friends  to  prompt  action,  however  apt  they  may 
be  to  raise  pictures  of  it.  There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  known 
what  it  is  to  want  an  answer,  to  be  dumb  when  repartee  was  called 
for,  to  be  helpless  in  an  ordinary  social  dilemma.  A  hundred 
times  we  have  been  in  a  fix.  Shall  we  do  ourselves  more  credit 
where  life  and  death  are  concerned  than  under  these  petty  ordeals  ? 
Thanks  to  the  peaceful  order  of  most  lives,  and  to  the  freedom 
from  extremities  which  blesses  every-day  existence,  we  may  still 
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flutter  ourselves  that  the  great  occasion,  when  it  conies,  will  find 
us  equal  to  it :  for  as  yet  we  probably  have  not  been  tried.  In 
tlie  meanwhile,  it  is  not  amiss  to  consider  what  are  the  qualities 
and.  circumstances  likely  to  produce  this  enviable  state  of  mind 
and  nerves.  In  the  first  place,  the  presence  of  mind  that  men 
admire  most  is  so  largely  mingled  with  self-sacritice  that  the 
two  arc  sometimes  confounded ;  while,  in  fact,  self-sacrifice  often 
does  more  harm  than  good  unless  guided  by  this  heroic  form  of 
discretion.  The  poor  muslin-clad  girl  who  rushes  to  the  rescue 
of  her  blazing  sister  often  only  compasses  two  deaths  instead  of 
one,  for  want  of  presence  of  mind.  But,  not  to  touch  on  horrors 
like  these,  this  quality  must  in  almost  every  case  preside  over  self- 
devotion  to  make  it  of  any  real  service.  We  find  the  scene  lately 
enacted  on  Goat  Island,  Niagara,  to  the  point  here.  Professor 
Buggies  (we  could  have  wished  the  gentleman  a  more  euphonious 
name  for  the  sake  of  both  actors  in  the  story)  had  politely 
descended  a  steep  bank  to  recover  a  lady’s  parasol,  when  he  lost 
his  footing  and  slid  to  the  edge  of  a  frightful  precipice,  where  he 
caught  hold  of  the  roots  of  a  tree.  The  temporary  support 
trembled  and  loosened  under  bis  weight.  It  was  a  question  of 
minutes,  or  moments.  The  ladies  of  the  party  shrieked  for  help, 
but  none  was  at  hand.  At  length  one  of  them  bethought  her  to 
tear  her  dress  and  shawl  into  shreds,  her  companions  contributing 
their  wraps  to  the  same  purpose.  She  then  tied  the  lengths 
together,  and  while  the  ladies  held  firm  hold  of  one  end  they 
tied  a  stone  to  the  other  and  lowered  it  to  the  Professor, 
who,  taking  hold  of  it,  walked  slowly  up  the  bank  till  he 
gained  secure  footing  at  the  top.  Then  we  are  further  told 
that  the  girl  who  had  saved  him  by  her  happy  thought  fainted, 
and  was  carried  home  unconscious.  Now  what  would  the  sacrifice 
of  the  most  becoming  dress  in  the  world  have  served  but  for  the 
presence  of  mind  which  led  her  to  tie  each  knot  firm  and  secure 
under  the  crying  necessity  for  haste  P  A  bishop  new  to  his  honours 
had  the  misfortune  to  upset  the  ink  over  a  gorgeous  table-cover 
in  his  entertainer’s  state  bed-room.  It  was  an  impulse  sadly 
wanting  in  presence  of  mind  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  the  dozen 
cambric  handkerchiefs  with  which  his  wife  had  furnished  his  port¬ 
manteau  in  a  clumsy  and  fruitless  endeavour  to  repair  the  mischief. 

One  essential  for  this  quality,  however  acquired,  we  hold  to  be 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  We  must  not  expect  it  from  people  who 
are  habitually  kept  under  and  checked  in  the  exercise  of  their  free 
will.  Whatever  romances  may  say,  which  are  apt  to  bring  an 
oppressed  heroine  into  prominence  by  some  unexpected  display  of 
this  virtue,  anything  like  a  habit  of  servile,  submissive  obedience 
is  a  disability  for  an  emergency— for  taking  the  command  at  a 
moment.  If  we  are  bent  on  the  labourer’s  “  knowing  bis  place,” 
and  simply  obeying  orders  all  the  year  round,  we  must  not  be 
indignant  if  he  stands  staring  helplessly  in  some  moment  when 
invention  and  resource  are  needed.  The  man  who  knows  what 
to  do  at  a  pinch  must  have  learnt  beforehand  to  set  some  value 
upon  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  way  of  doing  things ;  he  must 
be  one  who,  when  a  thing  has  to  be  done,  fancies  he  is  the  man 
to  do  it.  And  in  no  point  do  people  differ  more  than  in  this.  At 
a  crisis  of  any  sort  it  is  the  instinct  of  some  persons  to  put  them- 
sekves  forward,  or  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  do  so ;  and  of 
others  to  wait,  expecting  their  neighbours  to  act.  It  is  no 
fault  or  cowardice ;  it  is  simply  that  they  expect  others  to  take 
the  lead.  And  not  only  does  one  mind  differ  from  another  in 
this  respect,  but  people  differ  from  themselves  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  There  is  one  mental  attitude  peculiarly  opposed  to 
the  exercise  of  presence  of  mind — that  is,  when  we  have,  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  given  our  thoughts  into  another’s  keeping. 
Whether  people  listen  to  a  great  preacher  or  orator  or  actor,  if 
heart  and  attention  are  thoroughly  absorbed,  they  are  usually 
incapable  for  the  moment  of  any  great  collected  effort.  Thus 
all  popular  gatherings  are  subject  to  panic,  whether  in  church 
or  theatre.  On  the  other  hand,  any  feeling  of  charge  or  trust 
tells  in  favour  of  presence  of  mind.  The  performer  will  for  the 
ntost  part  be  more  equal  to  the  occasion  than  the  spectator, 
the  speaker  than  the  audience,  the  master  than  the  scholars. 
Pfeople  who  are  accustomed  to  accept  unpleasant  duties  —  to 
think  that,  if  there  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  he  done,  they 
must  do  it  under  any  circumstances— take  kindly,  and  with 
the  preparation  of  habit,  to  disagreeable  effort  on  a  large  and 
perilous  scale ;  and  the  mere  sense  of  duty — of  having  undertaken 
to  go  through  anything  for  others,  though  it  be  something  the  most 
alien  possible  from  the  idea  of  danger — is  a  discipline  that  leads 
to  high  results.  The  consciousness  in  a  man  that  others  are  de¬ 
pending  on  him  for  anything  whatever,  are  looking  to  him  for 
something  he  has  engaged  to  give  or  to  do,  is  often  an  ennobling 
stimulus.  Last  winter  a  fire  broke  out  at  one  of  the  theatres  at 
the  close  of  the  pantomime.  Our  readers  may  remember  how  the 
Clown  and  Harlequin  saved  the  whole  coiys  do  ballet  by  their 
courage  and  presence  of  mind ;  not  taking  a  step  out  of  danger  till 
they  had  seen  the  lightly  clad  crowd  huddled  together  sate,  but 
shivering,  in  the  sleet  and  snow  of  the  street,  when  they  joined 
them  in  full  costume  of  paint  and  frippery,  not  a  cloak  or  coat 
among  them  to  hide  the  incongrous  show  from  the  concourse  out¬ 
side.  Without  detracting  from  their  merit,  we  think  it  exceedingly 
likely  that,  had  these  heroes  been  sitting  in  plain  clothes  as 
spectators,  neither  courage,  nor  devotion  to  the  helpless,  nor  presence 
of  mind  would  have  reached  so  high  a  mark. 

Not  only  the  sense  of  responsibility,  but  the  mere  feeling  of 
being  trusted,  is  a  promoter  of  this  virtue.  Two  persons  of  equal 
powers,  and  both  in  a  position  to  judge  and  criticize,  hamper  one 
another  at  a  critical  moment ;  neither  trusts  himself  to  the  same 


extent,  because  neither  is  as  implicitly  trusted  by  others,  as  though 
he  stood  alone  in  the  gap.  A  doctor  summoned  on  some  alarming 
conjuncture  strikes  the  panic-stricken  lookers-on  as  an  angel  of 
knowledge  and  resource,  and  is  often  even  surprised  at  his  own  col¬ 
lectedness.  If  all  the  assembly  were  doctors  too,  he  might  very 
likely  vacillate  where  decision  was  imperative.  And  herein  lies 
a  hope  for  the  more  modest  self-questioner,  that  he  too  might  not 
he  found  wanting  on  occasion.  There  is  an  inspiration  iii  the 
demand  of  the  moment.  If  the  occasion  points  to  us,  if  others 
look  to  us,  we  may  after  all  not  only  surprise  our  friends, 
but  even  ourselves,  by  an  unfamiliar  promptitude  and  vigour. 
As  a  rule,  sedentary  persons,  and  those  occupied  in  abstract  things, 
are  ill-trained  for  these  brilliant  displays  of  control  over  the  pre¬ 
sent.  J ust  as  the  charmed  spectator  or  entranced  listener  is  at  a 
disadvantage  when  the  sudden  call  to  action  comes,  so  is  the 
man  absorbed  in  philosophical  or  scientific  speculation,  or  who  de¬ 
votes  his  whole  time  to  literature  of  any  class.  He  has  to  go 
through  a  process  of  recollection,  to  alter  the  focus  of  his  vision, 
with  id.1  the  bewilderment  inseparable  from  these  processes,  before 
he  can  enter  into  a  new  situation  which  another  has  apprehended 
on  the  instant.  De  Quincy,  who  was  the  victim  through  life  of 
thought,  was  on  this  account  incapable  of  prompt  action.  Even 
intellectual  presence  of  mind  was  so  impossible  to  him  that  he 
could  not  believe  in  it,  and  he  boldly  declares  that  every  story  of  a 
stinging  repartee  or  collision  of  ideas,  fancifully  and  brilliantly  re¬ 
lated,  is  a  lie.  As  for  what  is  understood  by  presence  of  mind,  he 
admitshimselfto  be  miserably  andshamefully  deficient  in  the  quality; 
the  palsy  of  doubt  and  distraction  hung  like  a  guilty  weight  upon 
his  energies.  But  thought  enabled  him  to  embrace  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  coming  catastrophe  which  he  could  not  stir  a  finger 
to  avert.  In  some  twenty  pages  of  fine  characteristic  narrative, 
he  describes  a  drive  on  the  box  of  a  mail-coach,  and  tells  how  the 
coach  all  bat  ran  over  a  pony-carriage  containing  a  pair  of  lovers. 
Sitting  by  the  side  of  the  sleeping  coachman,  his  quick  ear  detected, 
four  miles  off,  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels.  He  knew  that 
the  coach  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  and  that  a  catastrophe 
at  the  next  turning  was  imminent.  He  calculated  to  a  nicety 
when  this  was  likely  to  happen ;  he  realized  that  all  depended 
upon  himself;  hut  nobody  is  so  helpless  as  the  man  who  theo¬ 
rizes  upon  action  at  the  wrong  time.  On  sight  of  the  lovers  — 
when  time  revealed  their  tiny  equipage  and  their  utter  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  wrapt  up  in  each  other,  of  the  impending  death  — 
he  calculated  that  one  minute  and  a  half  only  intervened 
between  them  and  a  horrible  fate;  but  be  did  nothing.  “Oh, 
heavens !  ”  he  cries,  “  what  is  it  that  I  shall  do  ?  ”  He  had 
renounced  all  thought  of  bodily  action ;  there  was  a  reason 
against  every  suggestion  that  occurred  to  him;  hut  happily  it 
flashed  across  his  mind  that  on  one  supreme  occasion  Achilles 
shouted.  The  notion  was  received  favourably.  True,  he  could  not 
hope  to  shout  like  the  son  of  Peleus,  aided  by  Pallas ;  but  neither 
was  such  a  shout  needed,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  rouse  all  Asia 
militant,  but  only  a  young  man  and  woman  in  a  gig,  and  they 
only  too  near  at  hand.  At  last,  then,  having  weighed  all 
pros  and  cons,  he  shouted ;  the  young  man  heard  not.  Again  he 
shouted,  and  the  young  man  raised  his  head.  Thus,  having 
done  his  part,  the  narrator  gave  himself  up  to  undisturbed  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  character  of  the  lover,  and  how  the  occasion  would 
tell  upon  him.  “If,”  thought  he,  “this  stranger  is  a  brave 
man,  he  will  do  so  and  so,  and  die  as  a  brave  man  should ;  if 
he  makes  no  effort,  shrinking  from  his  duty,  he  will  not  less  cer¬ 
tainly  perish ;  and  why  not  ?  Wherefore  should  we  grieve  that 
there  is  one  craven  less  in  the  world?  ”  But  craven  he  was  not. 
Seventy  seconds  remained  after  he  saw  danger.  These  are  nicely 
divided  into  periods.  For  seven  seconds  he  took  in  the  situation, 
for  five  he  mused  on  some  great  purpose,  for  five  more  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  in  prayer;  then  he  rose,  and  by  a  powerful  strain  on  the 
horse,  slewed  it  round,  brought  the  carriage  at  right  angles  with 
the  coach  —  still  in  as  great  peril  as  ever,  but  fifteen  seconds  yet 
remained.  “  Hurry,  hurry !  then,  for  the  flying  minutes  they 
hurry  !  ”  One  more  violent  effort,  and,  with  a  hurricane  rush  and 
loud  collision,  the  coach  passed  on.  And  now  our  analytical 
friend  at  length  found  Ms  legs,  rose  in  horror  to  see  the  mischief 
done,  and  retained  an  image  for  life  of  the  little  cany  carriage  all 
trembling  and  shivering  from  the  shock ;  the  ydung  man  sitting 
firm  as  a  rock  in  the  steadiness  of  agitation,  frozen  into  rest  by 
horror ;  and  the  lady ! — and  here  follows  a  very  powerful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  he  calls  the  vision  of  sudden  death  seen  in  all  its 
terrors  in  the  instant  of  escaping  from  it.  The  whole  story  is 
significant,  at  once  sketching  the  temper  to  wMck  presence  of 
mind  is  natural,  and  portraying  with  still  greater  power  the  con¬ 
dition  of  thought  and  intellect  in  which  it  is  simply  impossible. 


OCCASIONAL  CYNICISM. 

HERE  can  he  nothing  much  more  interesting  to  the  student 
of  human  character  than  to  watch  the  different  shapes  that 
are  constantly  being  assumed,  at  different  times,  by  the  old  feeling 
of  the  worthlessness  of  all  our  aims  and  objects  of  endeavour.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  few  convictions  which,  in  some  form  and  at  one 
time  or  another,  come  home  to  all  the  world.  Nobody  is  so 
buoyant  or  so  dull,  so  sunk  in  self-indulgence  or  so  elevated  by 
self-denial,  as  to  be  entirely  unsusceptible  of  the  chilling  persuasion 
that  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun  are  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  The  degrees  of  susceptibility  range  between 
very  widely  distant  points — from  the  hide-bound  Pharisee,  who  is 
barely  open  to  these  uncomfortable  impressions  at  all,  up  to  the 
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professed  cynic,  who  has  reached  the  truly  delightful  conclusion 
that  “  the  whole  thing,”  by  which  he  means  life  aud  all  its  interests, 
is  a  sheer  mistake  and  piece  of  confusion.  As  it  presents  itself  to 
the  grander  and  loftier  type  of  mind,  this  difficulty  is  the  starting- 
point  of  all  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  of  which  it  is  the 
object  to  show  either  that  aims  exist  before  men’s  eyes  that  are 
solid  realities  worth  pursuing,  and  not  mere  shadows,  or  else  that 
even  shadows  are  better  worth  pursuing  in  some  one  way  than  in  all 
others.  But  not  less  important  nor  less  interesting  are  the  frag¬ 
mentary  notions  which  a  person  of  even  the  most  commonplace 
sort  grafts  for  his  own  special  use  upon  the  trunk  system,  which 
accident  or  habit  has  made  his  nominal  creed.  Men  mostly 
believe,  or  think  they  believe,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
thorough  happiness  and  satisfaction  consequent  upon  a  certain 
course  of  conduct.  Still  they  are  apt,  in  their  inner  minds,  to  let  this 
belief  be  diluted  and  weakened  by  crude  doubts  whether,  after  all, 
happiness  is  really  possible ;  whether  what  we  call  happiness  is 
so  wonderfully  satisfactory  even  when  to  all  seeming  we  are 
filled  with  it ;  whether  a  good  deal  of  what  is  held  up  to  us  as 
virtue,  and  the  reward  of  virtue,  is  not  rather  too  shadowy  and 
impalpable.  These  underlying  bits  of  inconsistent  half-belief  are 
constantly  found  to  tinge  a  man’s  conduct  far  more  strongly  than 
what  seems  to  be  the  chief  stratum  of  beliefs  and  motives.  A 
deeply  cynical  conviction  or  suspicion,  which  is  often  hut  dimly 
recognised  by  him  who  is  most  habitually  acted  upon  by  it,  that 
virtue  is  only  a  name,  and  not  a  reality,  for  creatures  who  eat  and 
drink  and  to-morrow  die,  is  the  root  of  three-fourths  of  the  selfishness 
and  lack  of  principle  which  so  astoimds  us  among  nominally  re¬ 
ligious  or  thinking  people.  The  Preacher’s  ejaculation  that  all 
things  come  alike  to  all,  that  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous 
and  to  the  wicked,  to  the  clean  and  to  the  unclean,  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  great  deal  of  secret  and  unavowed  popular  philosophy. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  society  that  so  paralysing  a  doc¬ 
trine  as  this  of  the  utter  delusiveness  of  human  happiness  and  of 
virtue,  and  of  the  connection  between  the  two,  is  unable  to  infect 
more  than  a  minority.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  to  the  minority 
that  they  are  wrong.  If  they  choose  to  think,  or  rather  to  feel, 
that  nobody  is  ever  happy,  or  that  a  hog  is  as  happy  as  the  most 
virtuous  and  intelligent  of  men,  they  take  up  a  position  from 
which  no  amount  of  argument  can  expel  them.  You  may  argue 
for  ever  with  a  West-lndian  negro  upon  the  increased  happiness 
which  men  derive  from  labour  and  thrift,  and  the  rest,  hut  you 
will  never  get  even  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  conviction  into 
his  mind.  And,  in  just  the  same  way,  all  talk  about  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  that  follow  on  vigorous  and  sustained  exertion, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  abundant  interests  and  likings,  falls  on 
incurably  deaf  ears  when  a  man  has  once  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
fatal  notion  that  everything  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  in  the 
long  run,  whatever  you  do. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  this  many-sided  but  always  benumbing 
theory  more  worth  considering  than  the  influence  which  it  occa¬ 
sionally  exerts  on  the  most  valuable  sort  of  men.  The  theory  com¬ 
prehends  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  cynic.  It  underlies  the 
conduct  of  a  great  many  people  who  either  get  on  very  well  with¬ 
out  any  philosophy  at  all,  or  else  whose  declared  philosophy  teaches 
them  something  very  different  indeed.  Its  power  serves  to  explain, 
and  in  their  own  eyes  to  vindicate,  some  of  the  folly  and 
most  of  the  wickedness  which  so  many  cultivated  persons  are 
upon  occasion  ready  to  exhibit.  But,  besides  ail  these,  men 
who  believe  most  firmly,  and  act  most  sedulously  on  the  belief, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  things  in  the  world  worth  pursuing 
and  possessing,  and  that  the  more  of  such  things  any  one  seeks 
the  wiser  he  is; — even  men  who  think  and  act  on  all  this  find 
from  time  to  time  their  purpose  overshadowed,  and  their  strength 
enervated,  by  dismal  questionings  of  What  is  the  use  ?  It  has 
been  said  that  the  most  successful  man,  who  has  got  every  prize 
for  which  he  has  striven,  and  has  honestly,  and  not  fruitlessly,  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  himself  and  his  opportunities,  still,  by  the 
time  he  has  reached  middle  age,  would  not  much  repine  at  the 
prospect  of  being  found  quietly  dead  in  his  bed  some  morning. 
Nobody  of  solid  character  —  that  is,  according  to  Novalis’s  defi¬ 
nition,  nobody  of  “completely  fashioned  will”  —  would  permit 
feelings  of  this  kind  to  lead  him  gloomily  away  from  the  course  of 
conduct  which  he  had  deliberately  marked  out,  or  to  deaden  his 
faith  in  principles  which  he  had  no  other  reason  than  this  for 
doubting.  But,  for  all  that,  such  feelings  may  go  some  way  to 
damp  his  energies,  and  cloud  the  pleasure  which  he  should  have 
felt  in  their  exercise.  There  are  young  men  now-a-days  who  start 
in  their  career  with  the  idea  firmly  implanted  in  their  minds  that 
there  is  not  much  to  he  got  out  of  life  ;  that  a  man  who  lives  in 
chambers,  belongs  to  a  Pall  Mall  Club,  has  a  modest  compe¬ 
tency,  and  steers  clear  of  domestic  ties,  and  of  too  many  interests, 
and  of  anything  like  enthusiasm  on  any  subject,  does  on  the  whole 
get  more  happiness  than  the  rest,  but  that  even  this,  after  all,  is  a 
sorry  sort  of  stuff.  Systematic-selfishness  of  this  description  may 
not  make  the  amiable  and  enlightened  being  whose  gospel  it  is 
very  uncomfortable,  though  even  in  his  case  the  appalling  notion 
ultimately  creeps  on  that  the  whole  thing,  with  himself  at  least, 
has  been  a  mistake.  But  to  men  of  another  stamp  the  mere 
suspicion  that  all  the  work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  is  only 
vanity  is,  so  long  as  the  shadow  hangs  over  them,  a  source  of 
real  torment.  As  each  effort  is  crowned  with  success,  they  are 
disposed  to  put  to  themselves  the  cynical  problem,  how  much 
nearer  they  are  to  contentment.  Each  fresh  summit  gained  only 
serves  to  bring  new  summits  within  view,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
fill  us  with  doubt  whether  they  are  any  better  worth  scaling  than 
the  one  we  have  just  conquered.  Even  the  plainest  evidence  that 


others  have  been  benefited  by  our  endeavours,  pleasurable  and 
consolatory  as  it  may  be  up  to  a  certain  point,  fails  to  counteract 
the  pressure  of  vague  and  troublesome  despondency.  The  most 
benevolent  of  men  may  be  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
projects,  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  seems,  may  not  feel  much  more 
of  that  profound  mental  ease  which  moralists  too  liberally  pro¬ 
mise  as  the  reward  of  well-doing.  The  dejection  of  those  who 
are  habitually  active  in  doing  the  best  they  can  for  others 
and  for  themselves  is  very  different  from  the  arid  and  com¬ 
placent  contempt  of  those  who,  because  the  world  is  full  of 
miseries  and  disappointments  and  folly,  look  with  scorn  on  any 
attempt  to  discover  principles  that  may  lessen  the  doleful  stock. 
But  the  best  men  and  the  worst  alike  are  open  to  the  feeling  that, 
when  you  have  done  all  you  can,  there  is  still  little  to  he  got  but 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Only  with  the  one  it  is  a  passing 
mood,  with  the  other  a  rooted  habit  that  springs  from  some  hor¬ 
ribly  had  logic  and  superficial  observation  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  lias  thriven  on  the  indolent  selfishness  which  the  had  logic 
engendered. 

The  objects  for  which  men  labour  and  make  sacrifices,  and 
which  in  their  healthy  moods  seem  amply  worth  labouring  and 
making  sacrifices  for,  are  obviously  as  many  as  the  types  of 
human  character.  A  great  many  people  expect  that  happiness 
is  to  he  found  in  making  and  accumulating  money.  Balances  and 
investments,  stocks  and  dividends,  are  the  unvarying  material  out 
of  whieh  they  rear  their  castles  in  the  air,  and  this  kind  of 
aspiration  may  be  observed  as  much  among  persons  in  a  moderate 
way  of  life  as  among  men  in  the  full  tide  of  big  commercial 
transactions.  The  one  class  stake  as  much  on  their  hundreds  as 
the  other  on  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Of  course 
everybody  desires  money  more  or  less,  in  whatever  direction  his 
tastes  may  run.  But  men  of  this  stamp  want  it  for  itself, 
for  the  sense  of  power  and  security  which  it  confers,  and 
for  the  gratification  it  brings  to  their  self-esteem.  They 
may  feel  all  this,  and  still  not  he  avaricious  or  purse-proud  in  the 
vulgar  sense.  Another  set  of  people  have  no  taste  whatever  for 
fine  investments  and  high  rates  of  interest.  A  modest  income 
which  should  give  them  a  pleasant  house,  and  a  horse,  and  a 
library,  and  a  good  garden,  and  permit  them  to  be  hospitable,  and 
to  take  an  occasional  trip,  as  well  as  to  commit  an  extravagance 
now  and  then  by  the  purchase  of  a  picture  or  an  expensive  book — 
an  income  of  this  kind  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their  private 
dreams.  Others,  again,  fancy  that  to  present  a  numerous  and  well* 
bred  family  to  the  State  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  creditable 
things  a  man  can  do.  The  rearing,  the  education,  the  prospects 
of  their  children,  overtop  all  other  interests  to  them  as  pre¬ 
eminently  as  does  the  eagerness  to  be  rich  or  to  he  comfortable 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  all  bis  tastes,  in  a  man  of 
different  temper.  Then  there  is  the  large  class,  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  to  whom  success  and  happiness  do  not  mean  money 
or  comfort,  or  the  power  of  maintaining  a  wife  and  ever  so  many 
sons  and  daughters,  but  a  great  reputation  in  science  or  polities 
or  art.  To  have  extended  his  subject  by  new  discoveries,  to  have 
written  a  book  or  painted  a  picture  of  which  all  men  and  women 
should  talk,  to  have  gained  a  wide  hearing  for  a  favourite  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  to  him  a  much  more  desirable  aim  achieved  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  he  can  think  of.  All  these  are  among  the 
objects  which  the  most  active  and  best-educated  people  in 
the  community  propose  to  themselves,  and  the  energetic  pursuit 
of  each  of  them  is  an  ingredient  in  the  general  welfare. 
Though  themselves  the  main  ends  of  a  man’s  exertion,  they  do 
not  preclude  him  from  taking  a  reasonable  interest  in  all  the  other 
ends  which  concern  his  neighbours.  If  his  mind  works  healthily, 
and  he  has  anything  like  a  sound  theory  of  life,  devotion  to  his 
chief  pursuit  does  not  incapacitate  him  from  seeing  how  many 
other  pursuits  there  are  which  it  is  well  for  men  to  make  their 
chief  aims. 

Anybody  who  has  thus  with  judgment  fashioned  out  some  pre¬ 
dominant  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  all  other  sympathies 
and  interests  moderately  accessible  from  without,  has  done  as  much 
as  we  mortals  ever  can  to  secure  happiness  of  the  best  kind.  Ill 
health  and  the  loss  or  misconduct  of  friends,  as  has  been  rightly 
observed,  are  two  fatal  enemies  to  mental  tranquillity,  which  no 
possible  precautions  can  always  enable  us  to  resist.  So  long,  how¬ 
ever,  as  these  two  noxious  elements  are  absent,  a  wise  man,  who 
does  not  expect  more  from  life  than  the  conditions  of  life  can  ever 
suffer  it  to  give,  will  find  within  his  reach  a  never-failing  stock  of 
adequate  pleasures,  which  make  his  life  very  well  worth  living 
for.  One  reason  why  even  wise  men  are  occasionally  attacked 
by  a  fit  of  cynicism  is  that  they  have  been  infected  by  some  sort 
of  philosophy,  or  by  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  race  which 
point  to  a  golden  age,  past  or  future,  when  mortals  on  earth 
might  enjoy  the  mysteriously  blissful  existence  of  the  immortals 
in  Olympus.  It  is  probably  the  last  lesson  which  we  teach 
ourselves,  and  it  is  one  which  the  mass  perhaps  never  learn 
at  all,  that  men  can  never  grasp  those  ideals  of  happiness 
which  poets  and  airy  philosophers  have  amused  themselves 
and  beguiled  others  by  constructing.  People  find  this  world 
all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  because  they  have  somehow 
got  a  notion  of  a  world  where  everything  is  to  go  on  by  rules  of 
supreme  virtue  and  disinterestedness,  where  failure  and  dis¬ 
appointment  are  unknown — where,  in  fact,  everything  is  thoroughly 
unlike  the  conditions  amid  which  our  existence  is  so  unfortunately 
bound.  As  an  acute  Frenchman  has  said,  “  Les  idSes  d’un  autre 
monde  font  a  celui-ci  plus  de  tort  (ju’on  ne  pense,”  and  this  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  such  wrong  lsNlone. 
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CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORELAND  MORALITY. 

rpiIERE  is  perhaps  no  part  of  England  where  the  common  people 
JL  show  a  finer  type  of  character  than  among  the  hills  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmoreland.  They  have  many  of  the  rough  virtues 
which  seem  to  be  frequently  found  amongst  mountaineers.  The 
North-countryman  generally  is  made  of  sterner  and  stronger 
materials  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  Southern  counties.  W e  need 
not  ask  whether  the  difference  is  due  to  those  differences  in  the 
original  stock  upon  which  antiquaries  delight  to  dwell;  or,  as 
some  philosophers  might  urge,  to  the  indefinable  influence  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  a 
peculiarly  fine  variety  of  our  national  breed  is  to  be  found  towards 
the  North,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  dales  of  the  English 
Lake  district.  They  talk,  it  is  true,  a  dialect  which  requires  an 
interpreter  for  a  cockney,  and  which  would  not  improbably  have 
made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp.  Old-fashioned  ways  still  linger 
among  them.  The  race  of  “  statesmen  ”  is  not  yet  extinct ;  and 
amongst  them  are  many  men  who  recall  the  inimitable  Dandie 
Dinmont  of  Chavlie’s  Hope.  The  borderers  in  whom  Scott’s  soul  de¬ 
limited  have  left  some  worthy  descendants  behind  them ;  and  their 
portrait  might  be  completed  by  the  help  of  a  few  touches  from 
.Miss  Bronte’s  photographs  of  crabbed  but  energetic  humanity.  In 
short,  no  one  can  help  recognising  amongst  the  mountaineers  of 
our  miniature  Alps  many  of  the  qualities  of  which  Englishmen  are 
most  apt  to  boast.  The  agricultural  labourer  of  the  South  is  some¬ 
times  a  rather  humiliating  spectacle ;  he  takes  oft'his  hat  with  super¬ 
abundant  humility,  and  recognises  with  superfluous  promptitude 
the  social  claims  of  which  a  black  coat  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign.  He  has  the  appearance  of  passive  raw  material,  upon  which 
the  parson  and  the  squire  have  to  exercise  their  civilizing  influ¬ 
ence.  The  independent  bearing  of  the  Cumberland  peasant  is 
often  in  pleasant  contrast  to  a  respectfulness  which  borders  too 
closely  upon  servility.  Of  the  many  varieties  which  have  fortu¬ 
nately  not  yet  been  blended  in  our  little  island  into  one  homogeneous 
mass,  he  is  certainly  amongst  the  most  vigorous.  But  a  man’s 
vices  are  too  often  prominent  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
character,  and  it  seems  that  the  evil  propensities  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmoreland  people  are  so  marked  that  a  prize  essay 
is  going  to  be  written  upon  them.  It  is  an  attention  which 
is  not  ill-calculated  to  arouse  certain  provincial  susceptibilities. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  Cumberland  men  should  remonstrate 
against  such  a  pleasant  proposal  for  a  public  competition.  It  is 
irritating  enough  to  be  preached  at,  though  you  feel  that  it  is 
generally  the  preacher’s  duty,  and  that,  if  he  were  warned  off 
such  an  extensive  part  of  the  field  of  oratory,  sermons  might 
become  even  scantier  of  material  than  they  are  at  present.  But 
to  be  made  into  food  for  prize  essayists— the  authors,  that  is,  of  the 
dreariest  kind  of  composition,  with  the  possible  exception  of  prize 
poems,  known  to  humanity — is  certainly  hard.  The  next  step  will 
be  to  order  a  satire  from  the  Poet  Close,  who  has  been  lately 
making  himself  conspicuous  at  Penrith ;  the  Laureate  of  the  King 
of  Bonny  would  doubtless  be  ready  to  act  as  the  J uvenal  of  the 
district.  Unluckily  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  complaint,  though  the  particular  form  of  embodying  it 
may  be  objectionable.  That  the  people  are  given  to  drinking,  even 
their  friends  do  not  venture  to  deny ;  perhaps  the  best  apology 
would  be  that,  in  a  district  where  sunshine  is  a  rare  parenthesis 
between  incessant  mists,  a  drop  of  spirits  becomes  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Intoxication  cannot  be  condemned  with  the  same  severity 
where  the  annual  rainfall  is  forty  inches  as  where  it  is 
only  twenty.  The  barometer  must  be  taken  into  account  before 
we  can  fairly  compare  the  morality  of  different  districts.  The 
merit  of  sobriety  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  dew-point. 
Such  an  excuse,  however,  may  extenuate  the  guilt,  but  it  does  not 
disprove  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness.  Scotchmen  may 
possibly  be  their  superiors,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  else¬ 
where  a  fair  match  for  Cumberland  men  in  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  There  is  another  and  still  more  serious  accusation  against 
them.  The  inexorable  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  prove 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  be  ahead  of  any  other  English 
counties  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children.  Eleven  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  births  are  said  to  be  illegitimate — a  pro¬ 
portion  which  is  considerably  exceeded  in  some  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  nowhere  within  these  islands. 

That  this  statement  implies  the  existence  of  a  great  evil  is, 
of  course,  incontestable.  But,  like  all  statistical  statements, 
it  may  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  very  unfair  comparisons. 
Thus,  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  immorality  of 
any  country  varies  directly  as  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  upon  such  grounds  that  certain  German 
kingdoms,  especially  Bavaria,  are  pre-eminently  immoral.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  these  countries  have  an  excep¬ 
tionally  rigid  marriage  law.  If  the  average  standard  of  virtue  in 
two  countries  is  about  the  same  —  if,  that  is,  vice  is  punished 
in  both  by  the  same  degree  of  moral  disapproval  —  and  if  in  one 
of  them  no  one  is  allowed  to  marry  who  cannot  prove  that  he  has 
the  income  to  support  a  family,  as  is  the  case  in  Bavaria,  it  is 
evident  that  more  people  will  there  be  led  to  dispense  with  the 
ceremony.  The  law,  whatever  its  other  merits,  is  a  direct  incen¬ 
tive  to  immorality.  Where  there  is  a  higher  tariff,  there  will  be  a 
greater  amount  of  smuggling.  Every  impediment  of  any  kind  to 
marriage  must  evidently  act  to  some  extent  in  the  same  way.  The 
reverse  case  is  well  known.  The  Irish  people  have  a  reputation 
for  more  than  average  chastity.  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  attribute  this 
in  some  degree  to  the  discipline  maintained  by  the  priesthood,  as 


Dr.  Newman  lately  took  occasion  to  boast.  But  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  “  conspicuous  absence  ”  of  all  prudential  restraint.  Before 
the  unprecedented  drain  from  emigration  set  in,  every  Irishman 
married  as  soon  as  he  chose,  without  any  regard  to  his  means  of 
support.  He  was  encouraged  to  do  so  by  priests  whose  incomes 
partly  depended  upon  marriage-fees.  The  evils  produced  by 
the  consequent  increase  of  population  were  enormous ;  against 
them  might  be  set  the  benefit  to  morality  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  early  marriages.  And  in  estimating  the  moral 
character  of  a  people  it  is  only  fair  to  take  such  circumstances  into 
account.  Any  restraint  upon  marriage,  whether  legal  or  pruden¬ 
tial,  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  attended  by  an  apparent  increase 
of  vice.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  papers  were  full  of  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  national  corruption  which  followed  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  incapacity  to  support  a  family  on  three  hundred  a  year. 

;  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  poorer  classes,  with  the 
|  difference  that  with  them  an  unwillingness  to  lower  their  standard 
of  living  is  not  a  matter  of  questionable  policy,  but  of  absolute 
duty.  By  far  the  greatest  evil  against  which  they  have  to  con¬ 
tend  is  the  evil  of  excessive  poverty,  and  any  tendency  to  learn 
the  elementary  lessons  of  prudence  is  cause  for  congratulation. 

;  We  should,  therefore,  consider  that  when  improved  morality 
J  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  prudence,  the  bargain 
j  becomes  very  questionable.  It  seems  probable  that  the  immorality 
attributed  to  the  Scotch  and  to  our  Northern  counties,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  is  partly  owing  to  this  cause.  Their  proverbial  caution 
I  makes  them  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  virtue  to  gain  additional 
j  comfort.  Theologians  will  probably  condemn  them  more 
!  severely  than  political  economists,  who  are  apt  to  think,  and 
j  not  without  some  reason,  that  effectually  to  exterminate  vice 
you  must  begin  by  getting  rid  of  misery.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  test  of  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  is  obviously 
fallacious  in  another  way.  The  fact  that  marriage  generally 
I  follows,  instead  of  preceding,  the  birth  of  a  child  is  lament- 
i  able  enough.  It  shows  that  the  religious  restraint  has  not  the 
efficacy  that  should  be  desired.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social 
evil  of  great  cities  is  scarcely  known  in  the  country  districts  of 
the  North,  and  is  said  to  be  comparatively  rare  in  the  towns.  It  is 
thus  quite  possible  that  the  lives  of  the  people  may  be  in  practice 
as  moral  as  those  of  their  Southern  neighbours,  although  they  care 
less  for  obtaining  a  religious  sanction  to  their  unions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts,  every  one  must  agree  that  it  would 
be  much  better  if  the  people  were  persuaded  to  be  more  chaste, 
j  and  not  to  be  so  often  drunk.  The  Evangelical  Union,  at  the 
|  instigation  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  have  lately  been  taking  the  task  in 
hand.  Some  of  their  praiseworthy  efforts  remind  one  rather  unplea- 
!  santly  of  President  Lincoln’s  saying  as  to  the  “  bull  against  a  comet.” 
Directing  a  prize  essay  against  vice  is  like  bombarding  Gibraltar 
with  a  popgun.  It  is,  at  best,  a  confession  that  those  who  offer  the 
prize  really  know  of  no  effectual  plan  for  meeting  the  evil,  and 
hope  that  by  some  miracle  a  new  idea  may  be  discovered  in  a 
prize  essay.  To  do  them  justice,  they  make  proposals  which  at 
least  sound  more  practical.  They  suggest,  for  example,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  district  should  preach  more  forcible  sermons  against 
vice.  If  the  clergy  have  really  been  looking  on  with  equanimity 
all  these  years  at  what  has  been  going  on  under  their  own  eyes,  in 
their  own  parishes,  and  yet  are  capable  of  being  put  in  motion  by 
a  word  from  the  Evangelical  Union,  they  must  be  curiously  con¬ 
stituted  indeed.  But  these  remedies,  which  are  little  more  than 
verbal,  are  always  popular  with  some  reformers.  When  a  charity 
is  being  recommended,  and  one  person  in  a  thousand  applied  to 
subscribes,  it  is  quite  a  commonplace  to  suggest  that  every  one 
should  give  a  guinea.  It  would  settle  the  matter  at  once.  But, 
in  other  words,  this  is  merely  recommending  that  every  one  should 
be  liberal,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  people  are  proved  not  to  be. 
It  is  like  telling  an  army  that  they  will  certainly  win  a  battle  if 
none  of  them  will  run  away.  To  secure  this  is  just  the  difficulty. 
Now,  to  improve  materially  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  something 
more  is  requisite  than  to  advise  them  to  preach  more  efficiently.  If 
the  livings  were  raised  in  value,  and  if  St.  Bees  were  remodelled, 
a  better-educated  and  socially  superior  class  of  men  might  in 
time  be  attracted  into  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
either  of  these  things,  nor  is  it  perfectly  certain  that,  if  done, 
sermons  would  prove  an  effectual  moral  preservative.  Scotland 
is  a  land  where  a  clergy  have  immense  influence,  and  which 
exceeds  even  poor  Cumberland  in  its  characteristic  sins.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  prevalence  of  vice  depends  upon  social  causes 
which  lie  too  deep  to  be  easily  affected  by  sermons.  A  strong 
religious  excitement  like  that  produced  by  Wesleyanism  may 
sometimes  lead  to  a  sudden  change ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  must 
be  content  to  see  the  improvement  which  such  influences  work 
develop  itself  by  very  slow  degrees.  With  these  remedies  may 
be  classed  another.  It  is  suggested  that  the  newspapers  should 
not  report  cases  of  bastardy,  and  that  they  should  be  heard 
by  the  magistrates  with  closed  doors.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
read  in  the  provincial  papers  to  know  whether  they  have  any  parti¬ 
cular  art  in  making  attractive  accounts  of  these  cases,  or  how 
deeply  they  may  be  studied  by  the  Cumberland  peasantry.  In 
most  villages  we  should  have  thought  that  the  innocence  of  the 
people  would  scarcely  be  in  danger  of  much  contamination  from 
the  police  reports ;  village  scandal  is  not  of  so  delicate  an  order 
that  ears  which  have  taken  it  in  need  be  shocked  by  the  columns 
of  a  quiet  country  newspaper,  even  if  the  newspaper  reaches 
them.  The  reports  of  cases  in  the  Divorce  Court  have  sometimes 
shocked  public  decency ;  the  apparent  delight  with  which  un¬ 
necessary  details  were  given  was  in  itself  disgusting;  and  the 
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papers  penetrate,  in  the  higher  classes,  to  people  who  are  conven¬ 
tionally  supposed  never  to  hear  the  very  name  of  vice.  It  was 
very  proper  that  the  practice  should  be  checked,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  produced  any  appreciable  effect  on  public 
morality.  There  is  something  ludicrous  about  applying  the  same 
principle  to  a  rural  population,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  really 
improve  their  virtue.  Their  mental  delicacy  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  improved  by  seeing  the  circumlocutions  which  every 

E  thinks  it  necessary  to  use  thau  to  be  injured  by  a 
e  exceeding  that  habitual  amongst  themselves.  In  any  case, 
there  is  a  remarkable  disproportion  between  the  evil  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  cure.  It  is  like  stopping  a  single  drain  in  order  to  clean  the 
Thames,  or  like  reclaiming  a  man  who  habitually  intoxicates 
himself  with  gin  by  impeding  his  supplies  of  light  claret.  If 
Cumberland  newspapers  are  indecent,  by  all  means  let  them  be 
rebuked ;  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  rebuke  will  improve  them, 
or  that  improvement  would  result  in  any  perceptible  benefit  to 
society. 

It  is  disheartening  to  see  such  remedies  as  these  proposed, 
because  they  seem  to  be  such  very  forlorn  hopes.  One  or  two 
suggestions  have  been  made  which  would  probably  be  more 
efficient,  but  some  of  them  are  still  more  difficult  to  carry  out. 
Much  evil  is  very  probably  produced  by  the  system  of  hiring  at 
statute  fairs;  and  it  is  well  enough  to  agitate  for  putting  them 
under  better  regulations.  A  more  fundamental  evil  is  the  practice 
— not,  by  the  way,  confined  to  Cumberland,  nor  specially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  it — of  overcrowding  the  population.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  persuade  landlords  that  it  is  their  duty  to  spend 
money  upon  supplying  what  the  people  are  not  yet  educated  enough 
to  demand.  Any  agitation  which  tends  to  increase  the  sense  of 
responsibility  of  one  party,  or  the  desire  for  decency  of  the  other, 
must  undoubtedly  do  good.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  we  are  forcibly  impressed  by  the  difficulty  of  raising  a  popu¬ 
lation  from  above,  unless  they  have  a  strong  desire  to  rise  ;  and 
any  spasmodic  effort  for  suddenly  jerking  a  people  from  the  slough 
in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  lie  generally  ends  in  their 
rapidly  sinking  back,  as  their  reformers  become  wearied  of  the 
effort.  We  must  trust  that,  by  gradually  spreading  education,  the 
people  will  become  sensible  themselves  of  the  disadvantages  of 
tilth,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  purchase  on  which 
to  rest  our  moral  lever.  But  few  reformers  can  bear  to  wait 
the  necessary  time  for  the  development  of  any  important  vital 
process. 

THE  EARL  OF  ENNISKILLEN  AND  THE  ORANGEMEN. 

IN  the  middle  of  the  anxiety  and  alarm  caused  by  the  Fenian 
conspiracy,  it  is  a  comfort  and  consolation  to  know  that  the 
Orangemen  of  Old  Ireland  have  been  upon  the  alert.  The  eye  of 
the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  Grand  Master  of  that  honourable  Society, 
never  sleeps.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Rome,  the  Capitol  was 
saved  by  the  cackle  of  the  Roman  geese,  and  the  loud  cackle 
of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  and  his  Orangemen  is  saving  Ireland 
and  calling  all  true  Protestants  in  the  garrison  to  arms.  The  Earl 
of  Enniskillen,  wiser  than  his  generation,  always  knew  that  the 
Fenians  were  coming.  He  went  on  the  broad  and  safe  principle 
that  every  Irishman  who  was  not  an  Orange  Brother  would  sooner 
or  later  turn  out  to  be  a  rebel,  and  he  feels  very  naturally  that 
the  Fenians  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  Nobody 
knows  the  awful  lengths  to  which  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  may  lead  its  miserable  votary.  That  is  to  say,  nobody 
but  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  knows.  He  sees  all  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences,  and  marks  down  the  Papists’  progress  in  his  mind’s  eye. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Fenians  are  not  Papists,  and  do 
not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Possibly.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  that  makes  much  difference.  If  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
Pope,  very  likely  they  believe  in  something  still  worse  and  more 
discreditable.  One  thing  is  certain — that  they  are  the  born  enemies 
of  the  Orange  body.  Surreptitiously,  muskets  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Ireland  by  fanatics  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen,  and  a  monstrous  conspiracy,  having  for  its  object 
“the  massacre  of  the  Protestant  and  loyal  inhabitants,”  has  been 
brought  to  light.  The  Orangemen  always  said  it  would  be  so. 
From  time  immemorial  they  expected  to  be  massacred,  and  now 
their  patriotic  suspicions  have  been  justified.  Guy  Fawkes  only 
proposed  to  blow  up  [the  English  Parliament ;  while  the  Fenians, 
if  they  had  their  wicked  way,  would  blow  up  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Dublin  Rotunda,  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
Irish  Lodges.  Fortunately,  as  the  Earl  goes  on  to  remark,  the 
Orange  body  is  excellently  organized,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  on  the  look-out.  Many  districts  owe  their  protection  and 
their  feeling  of  security  to  the  institution,  the  best  apology  for  the 
existence  of  which  is  such  a  movement  as  the  Fenian  plot.  John 
Mitchell,  and  Meagher  of  the  Sword,  would  have  caught  the 
British  Government  napping;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  take  in  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen,  who  has  for  years  gone  to  bed  with  one  eye 
open,  and  that  eye  sternly  fixed  upon  Ribbonmen,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  rebels.  From  this  time  forth,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  object' 
to  Orangemen ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  not  grudge 
them  a  little  license  in  respect  of  breaking  the  head  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  Papist.  Fenianism  cannot  be  put  down  without  the 
assertion  of  those  glorious  Protestant  principles  which  date  back 
to  the  times  of  King  William  and  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and 
which  still  once  a  year  are  the  cause  of  so  much  employment  to 
the  glaziers  of  Belfast. 

The  advice  of  the  Earl  to  his  followers  is  practical  enough. 


Extend  your  organization,  observe  in  all  respects  a  rigorous  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  laws ;  and  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
suspected  districts,  for  “  you  have  ample  means  of  detection.” 
Up  to  the  present  moment  the  Fenians  have  been  on  the  trail 
of  the  Orangemen.  On  the  eve  of  a  second  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  scene  changes,  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  sounds 
his  horn,  and  the  Orangemen  are  seen  gliding  stealthily  in 
single  file  on  the  trail  of  the  Fenians.  This  is  very  cheerful  and 
promising  for  the  peace  of  Ireland.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take 
such  trouble  to  keep  up  the  police  when  Fenians  and  Orangemen 
perform  for  one  another  all  the  most  invidious  duties  of  policemen 
with  the  keenest  satisfaction  to  themselves.  This  passion  to  take 
other  people  up  is  a  healthy  feature  in  the  Orange  institution, 
which  has  long  been  characteristic  of  it — a  virtuous  foible  that 
must  be  excused  in  consideration  of  the  aggravating  habits 
of  Irish  rebels.  Ordinary  Englishmen  would  have  been  tempted 
to  offer  to  Orange  Lodges  a  precisely  opposite  piece  of  advice. 
One’s  first  idea  would  be  to  beg  them  to  leave  the  Fenians 
alone,  and  to  trust  Ireland’s  safety  to  the  constabulary  force. 
But  the  Grand  Master  has  no  notion  of  anything  so  tame.  He 
insists,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  upon  helping  the  police.  It  is 
not  every  day — says  the  proverb — that  Manus  kills  a  bullock,  and 
it  is  not  every  day  that  an  Orangeman  has  the  opportunity  of 
catching  a  rebel.  Obedient  to  the  orders  of  their  chief,  the  Orange¬ 
men  are  doubtless  by  this  time  sniffing  about  all  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  Centres  and  Head  Centres.  We  are  afraid  that  in  the 
course  of  their  hunt  they  will  come  upon  a  remarkable  number  of 
mares’-nests,  and  get  themselves  into  a  good  deal  of  hot  water. 
Superfluous  energy  is  one  of  the  many  awful  virtues  that  adorn  Irish 
Protestantism ;  and  if  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  fail  to  improve  this 
splendid  opportunity  for  worrying  their  neighbours,  they  must 
indeed  be  degenerating  into  a  quiet,  phlegmatic,  spiritless  race. 
The  Earl  of  Enniskillen  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  present 
emergency  will  convince  the  world  of  the  shining  use  of  the 
Order  of  which  he  is  the  ornament  and  head.  Many  who 
have  hitherto  misunderstood  and  disregarded  it  will  now  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  co-operate  and  unite.  An  association  so  faithful  and  vigilant, 
devoted  to  all  that  Christian  men  hold  sacred  and  dear,  and  spread 
far  and  wide  through  the  land,  “  can  scarcely  be  contemplated  with 
any  feelings  but  those  of  thankfulness  for  its  existence  by  the 
great  mass  of  Protestants  in  the  Empire.”  It  is  right  to  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  all  of  us  ought  therefore  to  be 
thankful  for  the  existence  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen.  But  our 
thankfulness  for  this  crowning  favour  would  certainly  be  in¬ 
creased  if  his  Lordship  would  choose  some  other  moment  for 
hounding  on  his  Orange  troops.  If  Ireland  is  really  disaffected, 
the  best  service  Orangemen  can  do  her  is  to  take  down  their  flags, 
put  their  ribbons  in  their  pockets,  and  retire  quickly  indoors. 
The  police  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  their  own  work.  Their 
duties  will  be  increased  tenfold  if  the  Orange  Order  persists,  quite 
unnecessarily,  in  showing  in  force  upon  the  stage. 

Whether,  in  the  long  run,  Fenians  or  Orangemen  are  likely  to  do 
Ireland  the  most  harm  would  be  a  curious  and  perhaps  an  insoluble 
question.  In  respect  of  noise  and  braggadocio,  both  might  be 
bracketed  as  equal.  In  respect  of  disloyalty,  the  Fenians,  of 
course,  have  for  the  moment  the  advantage  ;  but  the  reason  of  this 
is  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  Orangemen,  as  a  rule,  keep  the 
law,  and  the  Fenians  break  it — because  the  law  suits  the  Orange¬ 
men,  and  does  not  suit  the  Fenians.  We  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  spirit  of  both  than  to  suppose  that  either  would  obey  the  law 
a  single  hour  longer  than  they  chose.  The  rival  savage  tribes  are 
far  too  intent  on  mutual  extermination  to  permit  of  their  paying 
much  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  legal  technicalities.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  Fenian 
brotherhood  upon  our  sympathy.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
down  in  the  world,  and  are  fit  objects  for  gentle  pity.  No  one 
goes  to  their  balls,  and  very  few  listen  to  their  speeches.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Orangemen  may  boast  that  on  fitting  occasions  the 
Rotunda  is  all  their  own.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen 
lives  in  splendour  in  the  midst  of  his  admiring  countrymen,  but 
the  unhappy  Head  Centre  is  an  exile  from  his  native  shore  and  is 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  a  “  fixing  ”  in  the  back  streets  of 
New  York.  Generous  souls  will  incline  towards  the  humble  exile, 
and  turn  away  from  the  fortunate  and  happy  peer.  It  is,  of  course, 
pleasanter  to  be  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  but  it  is  almost  a  nobler 
thing  to  be  a  Head  Centre  and  to  maintain  an  undying  hostility 
to  Great  Britain  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  the 
Head  Centre,  at  all  events,  has  a  definite  purpose  in  the  world. 
His  high  ambition  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  bloated  aristocracy.  All 
the  commonplaces  of  history  speak  in  his  favour,  and  spectators 
naturally  feel  a  veneration  for  the  uncompromising  virtue  of  a 
patriot  who  proposes  to  put  to  death  all  the  landed  gentry  of  his 
country,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  inconveniences  of  primo¬ 
geniture  and  entail.  The  Grand  Master  gives  us  much  fine  talk, 
but  we  do  not  notice  that  he  has  any  scheme  f»r  doing  good  to  his 
fellow-creatures  which  can  compare  with  this  in  modesty  and 
consistency.  His  chief  notion  of  his  mission  seems  to  be  to  keep 
holy  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  to  worry 
those  of  a  different  religion  from  himself.  This  is  a  tame  policy 
compared  with  that  of  the  Transatlantic  exile.  In  one  respect, 
however,  they  both  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  Each,  according 
to  his  lights  and  opportunities,  endeavours  to  keep  Ireland  in  a 
chronic  state  of  agitation  and  of  fuss.  Each  honestly  feels  that  he 
would  fail  in  his  duty  if  he  were  not,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  fan 
every  possible  spark  of  party  animosity  into  a  flame.  The  one  pro¬ 
claims  unremitting  war  against  the  Saxon,  the  other  preaches  eternal 
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antagonism  to  the  Catholic.  The  rival  programmes  seem  curiously 
adapted  for  the  welfare  of  a  country  which  is  in  want  of  industry, 
capital,  and  secure  repose.  The  Fenian,  at  any  rate,  has  some¬ 
thing  with  which  he  may  fairly  pretend  to  be  dissatisfied.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  dominant  race.  He  objects  to  a  system  of 
centralization  which  gives  to  an  English  House  of  Commons  the 
power  of  legislating  for  Ireland.  He  cannot  feel  anything  but 
dislike  of  the  Established  Irish  Church.  But  the  Earl  of  Ennis¬ 
killen  and  his  friends  have  no  such  grievances,  if  grievances  they 
are.  The  Orangemen  of  Ireland  fill  the  first  places,  and  the 
Protestant  Church  is  fed  upon  the  fatness  of  the  land.  Their 
only  complaint  is  one  which  would  disgrace  even  a  Fenian — that 
toleration  is  extended  to  a  religion  which,  after  all,  is  the  religion 
of  the  majority,  and  that  they  are  not  permitted  with  impunity 
to  insult  the  feelings  of  their  neighbours,  or  wantonly  to  provoke 
bloody  breaches  of  the  peace. 

The  Orange  Lodges  are  too  blind  to  deduce  the  proper  lesson 
from  the  present  Fenian  agitation.  Instead  of  bristling  up  into 
unnecessary  activity  at  the  bare  mention  of  disaffection,  they  would 
play  a  more  loyal  part  if  they  resolutely  kept  themselves  for  the 
present  in  the  shade.  The  Fenian  movement  has  at  least  proved 
that  one  part  of  the  Orange  programme  is  both  unj  ustifiable  and 
offensive.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  are  plainly  disinclined 
to  cast  in  their  lot  with  extreme  revolutionists ;  and,  whatever  the 
motives  of  their  loyalty,  deserve  to  have  their  conduct  carried  to 
their  credit.  Nothing  has  been  more  thoroughly  established  than 
that  F enianism  has  nothing  in  common  with  Catholicism.  By  sound¬ 
ing  the  Protestant  trumpet,  and  calling  out  his  Orangemen  in  force 
the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  is  unjust  and  imprudent  at  once.  Good 
sense  might  teach  him  to  leave  the  Pope  and  the  Catholics  alone, 
on  the  one  occasion  on  which  the  Pope  and  the  Catholics  have 
shown  a  becoming  wish  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  English 
Government.  Good  sense,  however,  is  not  a  flower  that  grows  in 
Orange  lodges.  If  the  quiet  and  loyalty  of  Ireland  was  any  object 
to  the  Order,  it  would  refrain  from  flaunting  its  flag  in  the  face  of 
a  disturbed  Catholic  population  and  an  inoffensive  Catholic  clergy. 
Fortunately  for  Ireland,  Protestants  on  this  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel  blush  for  the  enormities  thus  committed  hi  the  name  of 
Protestantism,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  be  led,  by  recent  events, 
to  consider  whether,  consistently  with  principle,  anything  can  be 
done  permanently  to  reconcile  the  Irish  priesthood  to  English  rule. 


ARCHBISHOPS  IN  COUNCIL. 

ripHE  administration  by  the  late  Premier  of  his  ecclesiastical 
patronage  forms  a  remarkable,  and  on  the  whole  a  creditable, 
chapter  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  official  life.  Bishoprics  were  the 
last  fragments  of  personal  appointments  retained  by  the  Crown. 
Throughout  George  the  Third’s  reign,  the  Minister  not  only  for¬ 
mally  took  the  commands  of  the  Sovereign  on  filling  up  a  vacant 
see,  but  he  seldom  even  recommended  to  the  vacancy.  Perhaps 
it  has  only  during  the  present  reign  come  to  be  understood  that 
the  Episcopate  is  filled  up  by  the  Queen’s  responsible  adviser, 
just  on  the  same  principles  as  an  Embassy  or  Colonial  Government. 
Most  Premiers  have  found  this  making  of  Bishops  more  plague  than 
profit,  but  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  case  the  death  of  a  Bishop  must 
have  come  with  a  double  amount  of  vexation.  In  the  department 
of  the  Church  and  of  things  ecclesiastical  Lord  Palmerston  was 
especially  deficient ;  and  there  have  probably  been  few  academics 
and  men  of  society  so  slenderly  qualified  with  even  the  most 
elementary  and  surface  knowledge  of  this  sort.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
world  has  had  to  wait  so  long  for  the  announcement  which  has  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  the  Record,  that  the  Premier’s  famous  letter  to 
the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  in  which  he  preferred  cleanliness  to 
godliness  and  exhorted  the  Baillies  to  fall  to  house-cleaning  instead 
of  prayers,  was  the  unauthorized  production  of  l<  a  flippant  Under¬ 
secretary.'’  What  was  an  ugly  indiscretion  in  a  Home  Secretary 
was,  not  improperly,  felt  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  be  a  serious  defect 
in  his  official  acquirements ;  and  in  the  helplessness  of  his  ignorance 
he  must  consult  some  advisers.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case  that  Lord  Palmerston  must  put  himself  into  somebody's 
hands,  being  perfectly  aware  that  he  knew  nothing  either  of  men 
likely  to  make  good  bishops,  or  even  of  the  right  kind  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  bishop — either  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Church, 
or  of  what  would  be  likely  to  meet  its  particular  necessities.  lie 
did,  therefore,  what  he  would  very  properly  have  done  in  any  other 
department  of  State.  lie  consulted  an  expert.  To  take  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  opinion  was,  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  case,  natural, 
and  even  right.  In  Lord  Palmerston’s  case,  we  say,  because  as  to 
the  portfolio  of  “  Religion  and  Public  Worship  ”  his  mind  was  a 
blank.  Lord  Shaftesbury  set  himself  up  for  the  leading  layman 
of  England ;  it  is  the  title  by  which  his  friends  salute  'him, 
and  he  is  not  the  man  to  decline  either  the  reputation  or  its 
substantial  consequences.  Affinity  to  the  Premier  helped  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  supposed  or  assumed  character  as  being  the  most 
likely  man  to  understand  the  Church’s  interests.  Hence  the 
notorious  succession  of  the  first  form  of  Palmerston  Bishops  — 
of  prelates  whose  small  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
of  the  Bible  was  helped  by  their  familiarity  with  the  narrowest 
schools  of  the  interpreters  of  its  translation.  Much,  however, 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  credit,  lie  discovered  his  error.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury's  maladroit  recommendations  were  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Premier  set  himself  to  discover  by  his  own  lights  a  more  credit- 
abb'  class  of  recruits  for  the  Bench.  As  in  his  other  appointments, 
he  acted,  when  left  to  his  own  good  sense,  with  prudence  and  good 
faith,  and  our  recent  Bishops  fairly  enough  represent  the  pre¬ 


vailing  tendencies  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  it  was  obvious 
that  for  once  the  general  voice  of  the  Church,  sometimes  reason¬ 
able  and  sometimes  the  reverse,  was  against  Essays  and  Reviews , 
the  leading  writers  against  Essays  and  Reviews  received  simul¬ 
taneous  and  rapid  promotion  at  the  hands  of  the  Minister.  Having 
got  his  clue  in  the  labyrinth  of  Church  politics,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  the  man  to  lose  it ;  and  if  the  successive  elevation  to  high 
office  of  the  same  man  betrayed  poverty  of  invention  in  the  matter 
of  Bishops,  it  would  be  unfair  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  say  that  ho 
did  not,  when  disentangled  from  the  meshes  of  Puritanical 
intrigue,  go  to  the  right  quarters  for  his  Bishops.  Divinity 
Professors,  Heads  of  Houses,  Bampton  Lecturers,  and  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Preachers  have  established  a  traditionary  claim  to 
public  promotion,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  blame  to  a  moderate 
proficient  at  whist  that  he  plays  again  and  again  from  a  win¬ 
ning  suit.  If  no  voice  is  raised  against  a  new  Bishop,  the 
presumption  is  that  he  will  make  an  acceptable  Archbishop  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  four  living  Primates  do  credit  to 
the  Palmerston  Ministry,  and  go  far  towards  excusing  its  earlier 
blunders. 

The  last  week  has  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  Primary  Charges 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Dublin.  Dr.  Thomson  is  a  man 
of  mark,  and  the  pertinacity  and  success  with  which  he  has  laid 
himself  out  for  the  highest  offices,  only  to  attain  them  in  quick 
succession,  woidd  alone,  even  apart  from  his  unquestionable 
powers,  stamp  him  as  no  ordinary  administrator.  The  great  pri- 
matial  see  of  York  has  long  been  looked  to  rather  as  exhibiting 
the  dignity  than  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  successor 
of  otiose  Archbishop  Musgrave  has  a  rare  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
tinction,  for  Archbishop  Longley’s  mild  wisdom  and  excellent 
feeling  had  scarcely  time  or  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  Church’s 
lee-way  in  the  North.  If  Archbishop  Thomson  confines  himself 
to  the  practical  work  of  which  bis  primary  charge  shows  the  great 
necessity  in  his  diocese,  he  will  have  enough  to  do  even  should 
he  spare  some  moments  of  relaxation  for  the  sensational  novels  of 
which  he  secretly  deplores  the  influence.  From  one  who,  in 
early  days,  had  the  tact  to  see  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  needed  a  champion,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
successes  of  the  Commission  in  providing  for  the  poor  benefices 
of  the  three  Ridings  would  find  an  enthusiastic,  if  not  partial, 
eulogist.  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  very  properly  feels  that  to 
provide  the  clergy  with  the  means  of  life  entails  upon  them 
the  greater  necessity  of  feeding  the  flock  more  abundantly  and 
more  zealously  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  the  North¬ 
ern  clergy;  and  his  Charge  is  mostly  occupied  with  plain  and 
practical  exhortations  to  personal  duties.  Here,  as  there  can  be 
nothing  to  criticize,  there  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  that  the 
young  Archbishop  takes  a  line  so  simple  and  moderate ;  and  if,  in 
the  only  two  controverted  subjects  of  the  day  on  which  he  enters — 
the  questions  of  the  new  Subscription  to  the  Prayer  Book  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal — Bus  Grace’s  senti¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  tinged  with  little  or  no  local  colour  at 
all,  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed  to  consider  this  a  fault  in 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  Archbishop’s  sentiments  are  safe ;  and  if  the 
accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  which  a  College  tutor  did 
so  well  in  impressing  upon  his  pupils  have  given  place  to  the 
prudent  generalization  of  one  whose  office  calls  upon  him  to 
make  liberal  allowance  for  the  honest  convictions  of  many  men 
and  the  inveterate  traditions  of  many  schools,  we  shall  not 
complain.  What  Dr.  Thomson  seems  to  say  comes  to  this The 
old  Declaration  was  open  to  many  and  just  objections;  perhaps  the 
new  one  may  not  be  found  in  practice  to  be  quite  free  from  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  Court  of  Final  Appeal  is  undoubtedly  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  against  all  the  plans  hitherto  suggested  for  its 
reconstruction,  forcible  arguments  may  be  urged;  but  still  it 
is  not  perfect,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  made  perfect.  No 
form  of  Subscription  will  close  every  gap ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  fence  should  be  too  close.  No  decisions  of  any 
Court  of  Appeal  will  satisfy  all  litigants.  We  must  bear  and 
forbear.  After  all,  every  man’s  best  guide  is  his  own  well- 
informed  conscience ;  and  if  this  guide  were  infallible,  then  the 
need  of  any  Subscriptions  and  all  controversies  would  cease.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  say  much  ;  and  till  we  can  distinguish  between 
conscience  and  every  man’s  prejudices,  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is, 
is  only  removed  by  re-stating  it. 

We  cross  the  sea,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  turbid  vortex  of 
Irish  difficulties.  Archbishop  Trench,  like  Archbishop  Thomson, 
was  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  curates;  but  there  is  little 
resemblance  between  the  two  Primates.  Ambition  has  no  place 
in  Dr.  Trench’s  character.  He  finds  a  heavy  work  before  him, 
and  the  prospect  is  scarcely  encouraging.  Elegant  and  refined 
in  mind,  manners,  and  pursuits,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
though  a  born  Irishman,  as  he  reminds  his  clergy,  has 
little  in  common  with  the  Irish  character,  and  he  goes  to  his 
work  with  none  of  the  prejudices  of  birth  or  party.  It  might 
bo  thought  that  the  studious  man  of  letters,  the  poet  whose 
piety  and  gentle  life  have  endeared  the  name  of  Trench  to 
all  who  value  the  beautiful  and  attractive  side  of  religion,  would 
be  little  suited,  either  by  taste  or  experience,  for  the  storms  and 
cloud  in  which  his  episcopate  must  be  passed.  To  exchange  the 
lettered  ease  of  Westminster  and  the  charms  of  the  best  society  in 
the  world  for  the  coarser  associations  of  Dublin  and  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  Irish  clergy,  almost  as  ominous  of  evil  to  the  Irish 
Establishment  as  the  fierce  hostility  of  a  rival  communion  formid¬ 
able  in  numbers  and  by  no  means  chivalrous  in  its  polemics, 
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would  seem  to  be  the  choice  of  a  man  to  whom  duty  presented 
exclusive  claims.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  primary  Charge 
admirably  reflects  his  character.  Peace  has  more  substantial 
victories  than  the  sword ;  and  perhaps  the  life  of  such  a  bishop  as 
Ken  has  done  more  for  the  Church  of  England  than  the  con¬ 
scientious  but  aggressive  policy  of  Laud.  It  may  be  reserved  for  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  the  mild  character  of  Trench  to  do  a  work 
to  which  the  remorseless  logic  and  consistency  of  Whately  was 
unequal.  Dr.  Trench  deplores,  rather  than  rejoices,  at  the  failure 
of  mixed  education,  and  is  driven  to  accept  the  conclusion  that, 
as  the  denominational  must  be  the  practical,  so  it  had  better  be 
the  avowed,  principle  of  Irish  education.  Education  must  be  real  ; 
it  can  only  be  real  when  it  is  heartily  engaged  in ;  and  men 
will  only  be  zealous  for  what  they  believe.  If  Ireland  were 
not  intensely  Protestant  and  intensely  Papal,  common  elementary 
schools  might  succeed;  but  men  will  be  more  likely  to  make 
less  of  their  dogmatic  differences  by  accurately  understanding 
them  than  by  being  told  by  a  superior  authority  to  sink  them. 
Counsels  such  as  these  will  not  suit  bigots,  because  bigotry 
can  never  appreciate  the  policy  of  leading  men  rather  than 
driving  them.  The  condemnation  of  mixed  elementary  in¬ 
struction  is  not  that  it  is  godless,  but  that  it  does  not  succeed. 
It  was  well  to  try  it,  and  it  was  tried  in  good  faith ;  but  a 
medicine  which  a  patient  will  not  take  may  as  well  be  laid 
aside.  With  respect  to  the  future  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin  is  not  exactly  desponding ;  but  his  language, 
as  well  as  his  experience,  leads  to  a  somewhat  melancholy  antici- 
ation  of  the  futm-e.  He  does,  not  say  much,  and  he  is  pro- 
ably  too  well  acquainted  with  the  excitable  character  of  his 
audience  to  speak  very  plainly,  but  when  he  advises  the'  Irish 
Establishment  to  take  in  its  superfluous  canvass,  we  cannot  but 
surmise  that  jury-masts  were  the  more  legitimate  conclusion  of  His 
Grace’s  figure.  Possibly  the  abortive  Fenian  plot  may  give  the 
Irish  Establishment  breathing-time;  for  the  moment  when  socialism, 
and  an  indiscriminate  proscription  of  all  property  and  vested  rights, 
are  to  any  extent  a  popular  cry,  would  be  the  last  for  any  British 
statesman  to  select  as  the  opportunity  for  destroying  an  insti¬ 
tution  which,  with  all  its  faults,  represents  order,  and  is  without 
doubt  a  main  constituent  of  such  imperfect  civilization  as  Ireland 
can  exhibit.  Anyhow,  if  the  Irish  Church  is  to  ride  out  the 
storm  which  the  Archbishop  with  such  pathetic  dignity  fore¬ 
bodes,  it  can  only  be  by  imbibing  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit. 


THE  MURRAIN  AND  THE  DOCTORS. 

IT  is  easy  to  join  a  party  and  support  a  theory  on  the  question 
of  the  cattle-plague,  as  on  any  similar  question  where  alarm  is 
created  by  the  extent  of  a  disaster,  while  prudence  is  baffled  by  the 
mystery  of  its  origin  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it.  Thus  we 
find  a  well-defined  dogma  maintained,  and  a  trenchant  prac¬ 
tice  favoured,  by  professors  of  high  repute.  The  dogma  is 
that  the  disease  is  a  foreign  product  imported  from  Russia, 
and  incurable ;  and  the  practice  is  simple  extermination,  by  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  diseased  and  the  suspected.  “  So  long 
as  living  cattle,”  says  one  such  eminent  authority,  “are  within 
reach  of  anything  infected  or  diseased,  so  long  it  must  go  on; 
and  it  is  chiefly  by  wholesale  extermination  of  stock  that  the 
last  embers  of  the  disorder  will  be  consumed.”  In  accordance 
with  this  dictum  we  read  that,  a  fortnight  since,  out  of  a  herd 
landed  at  Harwich,  me  was  supposed  to  have  the  plague,  that 
1 08  were  killed  in  consequence  on  the  spot,  but  that  the  owner  of 
ten  obtained  a  respite  for  his  beasts  on  condition  of  their  observing 
quarantine.  The  condition  was  accepted,  and  the  ten  head  were 
subsequently  sold  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  This  statement 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Plague  Com¬ 
mittee  by  one  of  its  members,  and  reported  in  the  Tunes  of 
October  1 4.  We  should  like  to  have  this  case  either  substantiated 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  authorities  responsible,  or  disproved  for 
their  acquittal.  Another  member  stated  that,  out  of  thirty  cows 
condemned  by  the  Government  inspectors,  ho  had  cured  twenty-four. 
A  third  reported  a  case  of  a  portion  of  a  herd  sentenced  to  the 
knacker’s,  but,  as  the  practitioner’s  hands  were  so  full  of  cases 
already  left  for  execution  that  he  could  not  despatch  them 
off-hand,  the  cow-keeper,  as  it  were  to  while  away  the  interval, 
thought  he  would  try  curing  instead  of  killing,  and  “they  are  now 
grazing  in  a  field  hard  by  and  yielding  milk  in  abundance.”  These 
cases  can  hardly  be  all  of  them  pure  fictions  ;  and  if  they  were  the 
simple  result  of  a  murderous  panic,  we  should  merely  regret  the 
loss  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  escape  of  so  much  beef  and  milk.  But  they  come  be¬ 
fore  us  as  the  “  works  ”  which  are  the  “  fruits  of  faith  ” ;  they 
are  the  results  of  a  procedure  taken  on  deliberate  grounds ;  and, 
if  the  facts  are  fairly  stated,  they  point  to  one  of  two  results 
— either  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  valuable  animals,  or  their  rescue 
by  a  contempt  for  public  authority  and  established  rules.  The 
attempt  is  advisedly  made  by  authority  to  deal  with  the  disease 
as  the  Spanish  Inquisition  dealt  with  heresy.  But  while  our  In¬ 
quisitor-General  is  “consuming”  the  “last  embers”  of  the  evil,  he  is 
probably  sacrificing  the  staff  of  life  itself.  We  suppose  that  the 
inspectors,  wherever  appointed  under  the  recent  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  will  follow  the  cue  set  them  by  the  Hippocrates  of  havoc, 
and  will  keep  a  fixed  eye  upon  the  maxim  judex  damnatw  cum 
nocens  ahsolvxtur.  Their  function  is  simply  to  point  out  diseased 
or  suspected  cases.  When  the  case  is  so  indicated,  execution,  we  sup- 
ose,  will  follow.  The  law  will  take  its  course.  With  regard  to  the 
erd  to  which  a  suspected  animal  may  belong,  we  do  not  know 


by  what  rules  tne  inspector  is  to  be  guided,  or  what  amount 
of  authority  will  attach  to  his  fiat.  Assuming  the  Harwich 
case  cited  above  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
summary  process  was  applied  to  the  herd  because  it  was 
foreign,  or  whether  the  same  proportion  of  a  hecatomb,  and 
something  over,  of  possibly  sound  cattle  is  to  be  slain  for  every 
tainted  beast  among  English  herds ;  nor  is  it  clear  why  quarantine 
was  in  one  case  admitted,  or  whether  it  was  offered  "and  refused 
in  the  case  of  the  108  killed.  But  the  probability  certainly  is 
that,  when  the  leading  authority  has  “  damned  with 'faint  praise  ” 
the  hopes  of  curative  treatment,  few  inspectors  will  run  the  risk 
of  showing  mercy  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  professional 
chief  oracle  “  exhibits  ”  the  knife,  and  “  war  to  the  knife  ”  will 
accordingly  be  the  probable  mot  d'ordre  of  the  class. 

We  judge,  from  a  report  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Clarendon  at 
Watford,  on  October  10,  that  the  Government  has  fully  adopted  the 
views  of  the  London  professoriate,  and  is  committed  to'tke  policy  of 
summary  butchery.  The  Government,  perhaps,  could  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  advise  with  the  recognised  heads  of  the  veterinary 
profession.  But  whether  they  should,  in  the  face  of  the  present 
complexion  of  facts  and  the  gathering  confluence  of  opinion  the 
opposite  way,  persist  in  this  scientific  slaughter,  is  already  doubtful. 
Further,  since  the  beasts  slain  are  sacrificed  to  the  public  safety,  it 
seems  unjust  that  the  benefit  of  the  public  should  be  obtained  by 
the  dead  loss,  perhaps  total  ruin,  of  the  individual.  Lord  Win- 
chelsea,  who  seems  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  “  thorough  ” 
policy,  wrote  forcibly  on  this  view  in  the  Times  of  October  20.  The 
inspector  seems  to  have  the  power  of  sentencing  to  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  the  whole  herd  in  which  there  may  be  one  tainted  beast 
Neighbouring  proprietors  are  thus  protected  against  possible  loss, 
not  at  their  own  expense,  but  exclusively  at  that  of  the  owner  of 
such  a  herd.  This,  we  say,  appears  to  be  the  course  which  matters 
are  taking,  but  information  as  to  the  actual  doings  of  these  inspectors 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Why,  we  may  ask,  are  not  returns  of  their 
proceedings  published  weekly  in  a  tabular  form  P  Even  those  who 
assume  wholesale  slaughter  to  be  necessary  for  the  public  safety 
must  allow  that,  as  regards  the  individual,  it  is  grossly  iniquitous. 
It  resembles  those  savage  instincts  of  the  lower  creatures  according 
to  which  a  sick  bii-d  is  pecked  to  death,  and  a  maimed  wolf  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  pack.  We  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  Germany,  to 
which  Lord  Clarendon  is  represented  as  referring ;  but  in  France  the 
Government,  whilst  taking  public  safety  under  its  protection,  lakes 
the  expense  of  the  necessary  sacrifices  also  upon  itself.  Lord 
Clarendon  seems  to  advocate  the  protection  of  the  community 
through  the  ruin  of  the  few  luckless  individuals  on  whom  the  blow 
of  Providence  first  falls. 

The  inadequate  number  of  persons  capable  of  applying  scientific 
diagnosis,  and  consequently  fitted  for  the  office  of  inspector,  is  a 
deficiency  of  grave  national  importance  at  this  moment.  When 
we  look,  indeed,  for  some  to  take  the  lead  in  treatment  based 
on  profound  research,  and  find  that  the  chief  answer  to  out 
inquiry  is  furnished  by  the  Albert  Veterinary  College,  we  confess 
to  more  than  disappointment.  But  the  fact  is  one  which  it 
is  impossible  in  a  moment  to  help.  Nor  do  we  see  the  way  to  any 
great  improvement,  unless  the  present  panic  should  leave  behind 
it  such  practical  fruits  of  wisdom  as  no  present  probabilities 
lead  us  to  expect.  Being  a  practical  people,  we  scorn  precau¬ 
tions  till  the  evil  appears,  and  are  then  resourceless.  We 
blunder  on  from  panic  to  panic  as  each  crisis  of  danger  arises,  and 
relapse  iu  each  interval  of  security  into  our  characteristic  trances 
of  apathy.  We  have  our  College  in  town,  and  some  miserable 
empirics  of  cow-doctors  and  horse-leeches  abroad  in  the  country, 
with  here  and  there  no  doubt  a  superior  man  among  them ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  seem  tobea  sorry  lot,  and  so  it  will  continue  until  herd- 
masters  make  it  worth  while  for  men  of  some  larger  intellectual 
calibre  to  attend  to  horns  and  hoofs.  It  would  be  something  gained, 
at  any  rate — leaving  Devon  and  Hereford,  for  the  present,  to  their 
local  wisdom — if  a  permanent  staff  of  adequate  inspectors,  with  some 
retensions  to  thorough  medical  training,  could  be  provided  for  the 
letropolitan  Cattle-market.  For  seventeen  years  of  the  last 
century,  it  is  said,  the  disease  ravaged  our  herds.  There  seems 
to  be  hardly  a  thread  of  experience  to  be  disentangled  from  the 
story  of  those  ravages  which  might  form  a  clue  to  our  present 
difficulty.  It  will  be  our  own  fault  if  this  new  season  of 
visitation  passes  over  us  equally  unimproved.  The  farmers  and 
graziers,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  peddle  on  in  ignorance 
and  apathy  for  another  century.  We  see  nothing  for  it  but 
that  the  heads  of  rural  society,  the  lord-lieutenants  of  coun¬ 
ties  and  squires  of  parishes,  should  take  the  matter  up.  Till 
popular  support  can  fairly  float  the  project  of  a  new  school  of 
animal  medicine,  and  give  it  something  of  the  scientific  basis 
which  it  obtains  in  regard  to  the  human  subject,  private  patronage 
should  launch  and  bear  it  up. 

But,  again,  in  one  direction  in  which  progress  might  surely  be 
made,  we  hardly  see  the  most  elementary  signs  of  it.  It  is 
essential  to  those  who  would  form  a  practical  judgment  as  to  the 
risk  which  threatens  their  property,  to  know  what  is  the  actual 
course  taken  by  the  disease  in  its  local  outbreaks ;  whether 
it  is  making  progress  or  falling  off ;  whether,  as  it  finds 
new  spots  for  the  nidus  of  its  “  incubation,”  it  abandons  the 
old  ones,  or  holds  to  them  with  increased  or  diminished  tenacity. 
Some  simple  central  and  district  uuichiuery  could  surely  be  de¬ 
vised  for  this  purpose.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  farmer  to 
take  in  and  read  all  the  papers  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  order  to  see  what  is  the  average 
death-rate  among  stock  seized,  and  how  far  the  general  mortality 
among  cattle  is  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  The 
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more  especially  should  such  facts  have  been  noted  and  registered 
in  connection  with  the  change  of  weather  which  we  have  lately 
experienced.  The  prevalent  opinion  among  farmers  in  most  parts 
of  England  has  probably  connected  the  disease  with  the  two  very 
dry  summers  which  they  have  experienced,  especially  in  its  effects 
on  pastures,  on  water,  and  on  insect  life.  If  they  could  be  clearly 
convinced  that  the  recent  burst  of  the  autumn  rains  has  extensively 
checked  the  progress  of  the  malady,  their  anxieties  would  be 
sensibly  lightened.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  facts  showed  that  no 
such  salubrious  tendency  was  indicated,  they  would  at  any  rate  find 
a  relief  to  some  of  their  uncertainties,  and  would  know  what  to 
expect.  As  it  is,  they  seem  to  be  standing  still,  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  whistling  “  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  of,”  and 
allowing  their  wisdom  full  time  to  incubate.  We  would  commend 
this  organization  of  inquiry  to  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Plague 
Committee,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  reviving.  We  rather 
thought  some  professor  had  “  poleaxed  ”  them  ;  but  it  is  clear,  from 
the  statements  we  have  above  cited,  that  their  heads  are  laid  together 
again.  In  combination  with  the  Government,  some  such  method  of 
collecting  statistics  from  facts  which  are  fleeting  by  us  unobserved 
might  probably  be  devised.  The  new  .Royal  Commission  are  sitting 
closely  to  their  work.  Might  not  even  they  stoop  to  scissors  and  paste, 
and  issue  at  once  some  such  record  of  experiences  P  If  the  progress 
of  the  malady  could  thus  be  registered  and  published  weekly  in 
Mark  Lane,  it  would  be  speedily  copied  in  all  the  local  journals; 
and  instead  of  endlessly  “  hunting  a  pig  with  a  greasy  tail,”  the 
agricultural  mind  would  be  enabled  to  “take  the  bull  by  the 
horns.”  It  is  for  want  of  some  such  power  of  taking  a  clear  view 
of  the  situation  that  the  projects  of  cattle  insurance  seem  to 
languish  all  over  the  country  just  when  one  might  expect  that 
they  would  be  a  prominent  topic  every  market-day.  As  regards 
practical  measures  of  a  general  character,  the  only  one  which 
we  can  trace  is  the  prohibition  of  sales  of  lean  beasts  at 
the  country  fairs  and  markets,  which,  indeed,  farmers  of  their 
own  accord  had  in  numerous  districts  tacitly  suspended.  The 
prospect  of  a  learned  professor,  with  his  “two-handed  engine 
at  the  door,”  had  led  them  to  this  resolution  already,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  a  late  article  on  “Meat.”  This  prohibition 
forms  part  of  the  recommendations  recently  put  forth  by  the 
Committee  appointed  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town 
Council,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  West  Riding  have  lately  issued 
it  as  a  regulation. 

These  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  Edinburgh  Com¬ 
mittee  are  the  most  practical  and  sensible  which  have  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  and  justify  the  reputation  for  mingled  sagacity  and  science 
enjoyed  by  the  “  canny  ”  city  from  which  they  proceed.  We  will 
give  a  summary  of  their  most  important  articles.  The  plague 
depends  for  its  action  on  a  specific  poison,  which  filth  may  occasion 
but  cannot  generate.  This  poison  is  zymotic,  and  finds  its 
way  into  the  system  chiefly  by  inhalation,  and  thence  taints  the 
blood  and  pervades  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Its  contagious  quality 
is  undoubted,  but  it  is  not  yet  settled  whether  it  can  be  produced 
by  inoculation,  and  experiments  are  still  pending  to  show  whether 
sheep  can  catch  it  from  oxen.  The  contagion  may  probably  be 
conveyed  through  the  clothes  of  an  attendant  on  diseased  cattle  to 
healthy  ones.  Its  time  of  incubation  is  generally  six  or  seven 
days,  but  may  be  prolonged  to  thrice  that  period.  The  Committee 
protest  against  “  indiscriminate  slaughter,”  as  the  disease  is 
curable,  should  be  treated  with  hope  in  all  its  stages  even  to 
the  last,  and  may  be  expected  to  mitigate  its  character  after  a 
time.  It  is  a  disease  of  low  type,  and  death  generally  super¬ 
venes  through  exhaustion.  As  regards  general  treatment, 
they  recommend  separation,  warmth  (70°  is  specified),  and 
cleanliness.  Then  follow  certain  remedies  on  the  individual 
authority  of  certain  medical  men.  We  will  cite  them,  and  then 
append  some  other  similar  recipes  which  have  found  their  way  to 
light.  The  first  is  — 

2  oz.  aqua  acetatis  ammonia! 

1  oz.  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
6  oz.  carbonate  of  ammonia, 

to  be  taken  thrice  a  day  in  9  oz.  of  water.  For  a  laxative,  is 
similarly  recommended  the  following  : — 

2  oz.  sulphur  1  oz.  powdered  ginger 

1  oz.  nitre  i  lb.  treacle, 

the  whole  mixed  with  water  to  make  a  quart.  Against  diarrhoea, 
lime-water,  in  doses  of  1  quart,  is  recommended,  and  from  ^  oz.  to 
1  oz.  opium.  The  dose  of  sulphur,  nitre,  ginger,  and  treacle, 
with  slight  variations  in  the  proportions,  is  recommended  also  by 
Mr.  A.  Graham,  who  writes  from  Capellie,  near  Glasgow,  and  who 
has,  moreover,  applied  successfully  the  “  cold  water  cure,”  in  the 
form  of  three  dry  rugs,  or  other  wraps,  over  three  wet  ones  from 
horn  uo  tail ;  when  the  dry  have  become  wet,  and  the  wet  ones 
dry,  it  is  time  then,  he  says,  to  pull  all  off.  In  connection  with 
this,  we  may  mention  the  treatment  recommended  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  correspondent  who  addresses  Lord  Russell  through 
our  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  signature  “  EL  E. 
Periling,  K.C.B.,  &c.”  As  soon  as  dryness  of  the  skin  shows 
itself,  says  this  adviser,  put  the  animal  in  a  vapour  bath  and 
rub  him  down;  let  the  temperature  be  such  as  not  to  cause 
too  great  difficulty  in  breathing ;  rub  him  down  and  cover 
him  with  several  blankets ;  keep  out  draughts,  and  especially 
beware  of  his  catching  cold.  Then  use  cooling  draughts  and 
food  easily  digested.  Mr.  Prank  Buckland,  whose  mind  ranges 
from  the  physiology  of  beefsteaks  to  that  of  oyster-sauce, 
“  exhibits  ”  chlorate  of  potash  as  having  been  found  specially  good 
for  lions,  tigers,  and  horses.  More  than  one  authority  which  we 
have  seen  recommends  sawdust  as  preferable  for  a  bed  to  hay  or 


straw.  Mr.  Caird,  writing  from  the  Hague,  says  that  the  Dutch¬ 
men,  whose  chief  wealth  is  the  patriarchal  one  of  flocks  and  herds, 
began  by  slaughtering — the  usual  form  which  prevention  takes  in 
a  panic ;  but  that  since  they  got  over  that  stage,  and  allowed  “  two 
Belgian  practitioners  to  treat  their  cattle  homceopathically,”  they 
had  saved  50  per  cent,  of  the  animals  attacked.  He  further  says 
that  precisely  such  a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  as  we 
have  been  suggesting  is  the  practice  of  the  authorities  there. 
Mr.  Caird’s  hint  about  “  homoeopathic  treatment  ”  would  be 
more  valuable  if  more  explicit.  We  will  append  to  it,  by  way  of 
elucidation,  a  list  of  remedies  given  by  Mr.  James  Moore  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Cattle  Plague ,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Treat¬ 
ment  by  Homoeopathy.  They  are  arsenicum,  aconitum,  belladonna, 
bryonia,  mercurius,  veratrum,  ammonium  causticum,  iodine, 
muriatic  acid,  and  camphor.  Por  the  lists  of  “indications”  which 
should  guide  the  choice  in  applying  them  we  must  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  itself,  pages  41-44,  as  too  long  for  insertion  here.  As 
a  preventive,  he  especially  recommends  arsenicum.  We  will, 
however,  extract  a  hint  of  his  given  in  the  concluding  note 

Purchasers  of  cattle  should  particularly  examine  the  nose.  A  cow  appa¬ 
rently  in  good  health,  eating  well,  chewing  the  cud  well,  and  milking  as 
usual,  may  yet  have  the  plague  upon  her  in  course  of  development.  This 
may  be  discovered  by  observing  that  the  upper  part  of  the  alee  (wings)  of 
the  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  swollen  and  shining,  and  the  dewy  part  of 
white  noses  marked  with  numerous  small  slate-coloured  spots,  flat  and  not 
raised  above  the  surface.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  symptom  to  be  met  with  in 
every  case  at  least  twenty-fours  before  the  appearance  of  any  others. 

Mr.  Robert  Druitt  recommends  strongly  sesquichloride  of  iron 
as  a  tonic,  and  restraining  excessive  discharges,  and  deodorizing 
and  disinfecting  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  he 
supports  his  opinion  somewhat  singularly  by  the  assumed  analogy 
of  a  bad  case  of  puerperal  fever  in  a  lady  patient,  whose  “  condition 
bore  the  strongest  resemblance  to  that  of  a  cow  just  beginning  to 
die  of  the  cattle-plague.” 

A  thoughtful  pamphlet  has  reached  us  on  the  general  analogies 
which  govern  epidemics  in  human,  animal,  and  vegetable  life, 
by  Dr.  John  Parkin.  The  impossibility  of  epitomizing  in 
twenty  pages  the  large  array  of  facts  which  could  alone  furnish, 
a  basis  wide  enough  for  such  analogies  to  repose  upon,  gives  the 
little  work  an  appearance  of  superficiality  which  we  hardly  think 
it  deserves.  But  the  important  point  is  that  all  these  authorities 
contend  against  the  notion  that  the  disease  is  incurable,  and  all 
who  refer  to  the  question  treat  the  authorized  system  of  massacre 
as  worthy  only  of  panic-stricken  savages.  Why,  indeed,  typhus 
bovilis  should  be  so  far  more  desperate  than  typhus  humanus  no  one 
has  attempted  to  show.  The  “  short  way  ”  with  it  exactly  suits 
the  instincts  of  a  Tartar  of  the  Steppes,  and  those  who  contend 
for  its  exclusively  Russian  origin  may  consistently  prescribe  an 
equally  Russian  remedy.  Let  professors,  if  they  will,  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Cossacks;  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  regard  all  as  wise 
men  who  come  “  from  the  East.” 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  speech  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  is  reported,  evidently  very  imperfectly,  as  follows: — 
“  The  Government  have  felt  reluctantly  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  ”  ; 
having  stated  in  the  sentence  before  that  as  yet  “  no  remedy  has 
been  discovered  for  this  dreadful  malady  except  by  isolation,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  animals  affected  by  it.”  Of  course  it 
depends  upon  what  “  foreign  countries  ”  you  take  as  your  standard. 
If  the  semi-barbarous,  this  maxim  of  “  no  remedy  ”  will  hold  good  ; 
if  the  civilized,  we  have  shown  that  it  is  inapplicable.  And  if 
the  disease  be  voted  incurable  in  a  dozen,  and  actually  treated 
with  success  in  one,  the  maxim  i3  good  for  nothing. 


TWO  MANCHESTER  MEETINGS. 

ANCHESTER  has  on  two  successive  days  presented  the 
spectacle  of  the  anniversaries  of  two  voluntary  associations 
of  exactly  opposite  character.  The  only  common  nature  of  the 
Middle-Glass  Examinations  and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
is  that  they  are  both  social  novelties,  and  that  both  claim  to 
do  good.  The  one  promotes  education,  and  the  other  pro¬ 
motes,  or  claims  to  promote,  temperance.  But  the  means 
by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  compassed  are  directly  opposed. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  representing  the  Universities,  only 
puts  it  into  the  power  of  the  middle-classes  to  secure  good 
education  for  their  children.  The  Temperance  League  seeks 
to  prohibit  the  working-man  from  access  to  strong  drink  by 
severe  pains  and  penalties.  The  University  of  Oxford,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  stronghold  of  exclusiveness  and  tyranny,  comes  down  teach¬ 
ing  the  sons  of  craft  to  affiliate  themselves  to  its  comprehensive 
system ;  while  the  great  Liberal  party,  invoking  the  name  of 
Gobden  and  identifying  themselves  with  the  more  advanced  section 
of  political  freedom,  appear  as  the  advocates  of  a  more  tyrannical 
system  of  domiciliary  interference  with  personal  rights  and  private 
choice  than  has  ever  been  thought  of  under  the  most  grinding 
despotism  of  paternal  government.  The  Alliance  would  treat  the 
working-man  as  a  half-reclaimed  savage,  only  to  be  managed  by 
the  police,  while  the  Iligh-Church  Bishop  and  College  Don  are 
anxious  to  treat  the  tradesman  and  the  tradesman’s  son  as  a  man 
and  a  brother.  And  so  the  whirligig  of  time  and  change  goes  round. 
Oxford  goes  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  looking  for  plebeian 
pupils  in  the  smithies,  while  the  leaders  of  Dissent  and  Reform 
“  inaugurate  a  renewed  agitation,”  and  club  their  subscriptions 
for  compelling  people  to  be  virtuous  without  principle.  Of  course 
it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was 
enlarging  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  on  the  significant  stage  oi  the 
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Free  Trade  Hall,  in  one  of  liis  most  flowing  and  genial  orations,  on 
the  objects,  advantages,  and  pleasures  of  a  first-rate  education  to 
men  engaged  in  manufactures,  while  the  very  same  building 
witnessed  the  next  morning  a  protracted  breakfast  and  a  long 
report  from  the  Council  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
on  their  election  losses  and  Parliamentary  prospects.  Look¬ 
ing  in  the  broadest  way  at  this  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  opposite  policies,  we  cannot  but  think  hopefully  of  the 
future  when  true  Liberalism  springs  up  in  the  highest  places 
of  the  nation,  and  despotism  is  only  exercised  towards  the 
poor  by  the  especial  friends  of  humanity.  Judging,  more¬ 
over,  by  the  more  tangible  criterion  of  success,  the  Middle- 
Class  Examinations  have  only  a  roll  of  constantly  increasing 
students,  and  subjects,  and  schools  to  exhibit,  while  the  Alliance 
has  to  deplore  the  expulsion  from  Parliament  of  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Lawson,  and  the  rejection  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Pope.  Nor  does 
the  contrast  stop  here.  The  Oxford  men  only  appeal  to  moral 
means ;  the  Alliance  flies  to  physical  force.  The  Oxford  Exami¬ 
ners  avow  that  they  hope  to  extirpate  that  shabby  charlatan,  the 
advertising  proprietor  of  a  Classical  and  Commercial  Academy,  but 
they  seek  to  do  this  b}r  offering  to  test  him  and  his  scholars  by  an 
external  standard  of  voluntary  examination.  The  Alliance  will 
only  be  satisfied  with  making,  or  rather  attempting  to  make,  one 
particular  vice  impossible  in  a  single  and  limited  area  by  the 
forcible  and  natural  agency,  not  of  moral  motives,  but  of 
actual  violence.  And  this,  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  by  the  victim’s 
own  co-operation  in  his  improvement,  but  at  the  caprice  of  a  few 
but  influential  zealots  of  a  class,  and  certainly  of  an  influence, 
above  his  own.  The  Alliance  goes  for  a  Permissive  Pill  which  is 
only  to  permit  the  few  to  dictate  to  the  many.  The  Oxford 
Examiners  simply  supply  the  machinery  for  men  to  help  themselves 
in  the  most  serious  concern  of  life.  The  Alliance  treats  the  body 
as  a  subject  of  interference  and  experimentalism,  apart  from  man’s 
intelligence  and  moral  nature;  while  from  Oxford,  its  teachers  and 
doctors  proclaim  that,  if  you  educate  men  thoroughly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  temperance  and  chastity,  honesty  and  frugality,  are  as 
sure  to  follow  as  fruit  from  a  healthy  tree.  Meduevalism  and 
compulsory  asceticism  and  Pharisaism  are  preached  by  Liberals, 
and  the  most  extensive  freedom  of  education  by  the  priest  and 
pedant.  This  at  any  rate  is  of  good  omen. 

We  cannot  sav  that  there  was  anything  absolutely  novel  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bishop's  address  on  delivering  the  prizes  of  the 
Middle-Class  Examinations.  That  there  should  be  no  novelty 
in  one  famous  Oxford  celebrity  following  in  annual  succession  an¬ 
other  on  such  an  occasion — a  Gladstone  one  year  and  a  Wilberforce 
another — is  in  itself  the  great  novelty;  and  the  fact  that  a  Man¬ 
chester  Prize  Day  for  clerks  and  shopmen  obtaining  distinction  and 
proficiency  in  classics  and  the  higher  branches  of  humane  litera¬ 
ture  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  Speech  Day  at 
Eton  ana  Harrow,  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  wo  can 
ask  attention  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  visit  to  Manches¬ 
ter.  But  if  we  must  select  one  topic  of  his  speech  for  particular 
mention,  it  would  be  the  frank  acknowledgment  which  the  Bishop 
makes,  that  it  is  as  much  in  its  own  interest  as  in  the  interests  of 
its  distant  and  new  centres  of  action  that  Oxford  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  new  movement.  A  University  claims,  not  only  by  its 
etymology,  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  be  universal  in 
its  sympathies  ;  and  Oxford  feels  that  she  must  identify  herself  with 
living  times,  and  living  men,  and  existing  needs.  And  the  ad¬ 
mission  comes  well  from  this  especial  quarter.  Versatile, 
ingenious,  adapting  himself  to  all  sorts  of  occasions,  pursuits, 
accomplishments,  forms  of  society,  and  varieties  of  life,  it 
has  been  made  a  charge  against  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  that 
he  is  too  various,  too  accommodating,  too  apt  to  be  everything, 
and  to  take  part,  and  often  the  lead,  in  everything.  But  it  is  not 
without  a  purpose  that  he  is  all  this.  We  may  difier  as  to  his 
successes  or  failures,  but  undoubtedly  the  Bishop  only  practises 
what  he  preaches ;  and  his  preaching  is  certainly  accommodated  to 
the  exigencies  of  actual  life.  Men  are  in  these  days — it  may  be  a 
matter  to  be  regretted  or  welcomed — acted  on  by  living  men  ;  by 
public  appearances ;  by  the  practical  proof  that,  in  our  common 
nature,  there  are  common  interests  in  which  all  may  share  without 
foregoing  their  special  place  in  the  community.  Oxford  has  its 
peculiar  province;  but  this  is  not  exclusive  of  a  share  or  guidance  in 
larger  interests.  And  Oxford’s  Bishop  only  illustrates  in  a  single 
man’s  work  the  same  truth.  That  this  same  truth  is  a  truth,  is 
proved  by  its  apes  as  well  as  its  doctors ;  by  the  clumsy  and 
unnatural  efforts  of  many  friends  of  the  working-classes,  as  well 
as  by  the  spontaneous  convictions  of  a  Gladstone  or  a  Wilber¬ 
force  ;  and  that  there  are  some  who  insult  shopkeepers  and  artisans 
by  telling  them  that  they  are  demi-gods,  only  makes  it  more 
satisfactory  to  find  that  there  are  so  many  who  treat  them  as 
brothers. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark — or,  it  may  be,  to  repeat — that, 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  Oxford  scheme,  the  cardinal  vice 
of  the  Alliance  is  its  inhuman  character.  It  draws  the  stern 
line  of  demarcation  between  vice  and  virtue ;  and  it  treats  man 
as  one  unfitted  to  manage  or  to  learn  his  own  best  interests. 
The  princess  of  a  fairy  tale  who  is  immured  for  life  in  a 
brazen  tower  can  no  more  be  called  chaste  than  a  labourer 
who  lives  in  a  parish  manipulated  under  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  Permissive  Bill  can  be  called  sober.  Theft  doubtless  would  be  un¬ 
known  if  there  were  no  goods  in  the  world  to  steal ;  and  the  Alliance 
might  certainly  claim  to  be  a  success  where  by  physical  force  it  had 
annihilated  strong  drink.  But,  as  things  are,  we  must  accept  the 
existence  of  property,  even  though  it  will  always  he  possible  to  be 
robbed  of  it ;  and  we  must  take  man  with  his  choice  of  good  and 


evil,  unless  we  can  succeed  in  reducing  him  to  a  chattel,  a  machine, 
or  such  a  slave  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  If  man  can 
only  be  forced  into  compulsory  virtue  by  whips  and  chains 
and  prohibitions  and  statutes  and  policemen  and  brazen  walls, 
the  result  is  only  the  annihilation  of  virtue  and  the  suppression  of 
human  nature.  All  this,  of  course,  is  only  said  on  the  wild  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Permissive  Bill  can  ever  become  English  law;  or 
that  one  set  of  parishioners  may  be,  as  now,  free  to  be  temperate 
or  not  as  their  conscience  and  interests  permit  them,  while 
their  next  neighbours  may,  if  the  land  belong  to  some  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan  or  Sir  George  Pechell,  be  debarred  from  a 
pint  of  beer  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Tyranny, 
however,  would  not  be  complete  unless  it  added  to  its  honours 
the  crowning  vice  of  hypocrisy.  Of  course  the  Alliance  does 
all  this  in  the  interests  of  the  helpless  and  incapable  poor 
man.  The  Inquisition  preferred  a  better  claim  to  be  acting  on 
behalf  of  men’s  highest  interests  when  it  took  charge  of  every¬ 
body’s  soul.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Inquisition  called 
itself  permissive,  or  that  it  gave  every  township  the  choice 
of  burning  heretics  according  to  the  prevalence  of  a  taste 
for  or  against  the  privilege  of  roasting  one’s  fellow-creatures. 
A  Prohibitory  Bill  would  be  at  least  honest.  Cruelty  to  your 
neighbour  may  almost  be  elevated  into  a  public  duty  when  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  right  thing  to  persecute  on  a  high  and 
general  principle ;  but  to  make  persecution  the  luxury  of  a 
favoured  and  select  circle  blessed  with  an  exceptional  love  of 
ingenious  torture  is  an  improvement  on  injustice  which  only 
modern  Liberals  could  have  invented. 


PAUPERS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

T  is  tolerably  evident  that  a  pitched  battle  is  to  be  fought  this 
winter  between  the  London  Boards  of  Guardians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 
whole  enlightened  opinion  of  the  country  on  the  other.  Nobody 
but  those  who  are  utterly  inexperienced  in  such  contests,  or  those 
who  have  an  idiotic  confidence  that  self-government  is  invariably 
synonymous  with  upright  and  efficient  administration,  will  be 
likely  to  feel  at  all  sanguine  that  what  is  apparently  the  stronger 
array  will  come  off  victorious.  The  army  of  Bumbles  is  small  in 
numbers,  but  it  is  of  a  rare  and  heroic  audacity,  and  derives  an  in¬ 
vincible  spirit  of  perseverance  from  its  inveterate  selfishness,  its 
lofty  contempt  for  adversaries,  and  its  long  career  of  victory.  It 
always  fights  most  vigorously  under  the  very  circumstances  which 
would  most  fatally  discomfit  a  more  sensitive  force.  To  have  the 
sun  in  their  eyes  —  in  other  words,  to  have  all  considerations  of 
public  duty  and  human  charity  beating  dead  against  them  —  only 
instigates  these  remarkable  troops  of  Bumbledom  to  a  more  furious 
and  indiscriminate  valour.  The  undaunted  courage  with  which, 
in  the  defence  of  their  sacred  cause,  they  are  ready  to  defy  what  is 
plainly  the  human  law,  and  to  outrage  what  is  commonly  taken 
for  divine  law,  to  trample  on  all  public  opinion,  to  temper  injustice 
with  cruelty  and  impudence,  is  a  spectacle  which  liero- worshippers 
ought  to  find  truly  refreshing.  And  what  is  there  to  cope  with 
this  inspired  band  ?  A  body  of  officials  who  only  fight  from  ten  to 
four,  whose  pockets  are  not  concerned  like  those  of  the  Guardians, 
and  whose  position  and  means  of  subsistence  are  not  at  stake 
like  those  of  the  beadle  and  the  workhouse-master.  Besides 
the  officials,  there  is  the  vague  and  intangible  force  of  public 
opinion.  We  are  always  flattering  ourselves  that  this  is  in 
itself  mighty  enough  to  vanquish  anybody  wbo  should  venture  to 
withstand  it.  In  a  certain  elevated  sphere,  it  is  true,  we  find  it 
to  be  tolerably  omnipotent.  A  Minister  or  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  unable  to  set  it  at  defiance.  But  we  seem  to  argue  from 
this  that  in  every  department  of  social  life  the  mere  expression  of 
public  opinion  i3  sure  in  the  long  run  to  remove  any  abuse 
or  calamity  that  may  afflict  mankind.  The  common  language 
heard  on  every  side,  when  a  given  nuisance  has  reached  a  pitch 
at  which  silence  is  no  longer  possible,  simply  concludes  in  the 
stolid  conviction  that  the  nuisance  must  be  left  to  the  gradual 
operation  of  public  opinion.  Beggars,  strikes,  labourers’  hovels, 
the  Record,  even  the  cholera — all  are  sure  to  vanish  into  thin 
air  as  soon  as  you  get  this  mysterious  force  fairly  to  bear 
upon  them.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  you  never  can  get  it  to 
bear  upon  some  of  the  most  intolerable  of  nuisances,  or  any¬ 
where  near  them.  The  Bermondsey  Guardians,  for  example, 
distinctly  refused  to  obey  the  Houseless  Poor  Act  until  Mr. 
Farnall  applied  something  a  little  stronger  than  moral  pressure  to 
their  insolent  obstinacy.  If  ever  there  was  a  measure  urgently 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  this  was  emphatically  such.  But, 
then,  what  is  public  opinion  to  a  local  board  ?  Simply  and  solely 
the  opinion  of  the  Bermondsey  ratepayers,  or  even  of  the  still 
more  narrow  circle  to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  Bermondsey  Union 
are  entrusted.  The  members  of  the  local  board  do  not  care 
one  atom  for  the  opinion  of  people  whom  they  never  see  and  never 
have  anything  to  do  with.  Why  should  they?  The  large 
conception  of  public  duty  is  as  preposterous,  or  rather  as 
utterly  unintelligible,  to  men  of  this  sort  as  Aristotle’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Magnanimous  Man.  So  long  as  their  ob¬ 
stinate  disregard  of  the  law  is  approved  among  themselves, 
the  fulminations  of  leading  journals,  and  the  mild  objurgations 
of  Mr.  Farnall,  are  simply  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 
If  the  people  of  Bermondsey  don’t  object  to  have  crowds  of 
starving  wretches  wandering  in  rags  through  the  Bermondsey 
streets  all  through  the  winter  nights,  why  should  Mr.  Villiers  or 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  interfere  and  make  a  fuss?  True,  we 
I  suppose  that  even  in  Bermondsey  they  have  heard  of  humanity 
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and  Christian  charity.  But,  then,  what  has  humanity  to  do  with 
rates?  Business  is  business;  and  the  ono  end  and  aim  of  a 
Guardian  is  to  save  the  rates.  The  saving-  of  the  rates  may  cost 
a  few  dozen  lives  every  winter,  and  may  cause  an  amount  of  sheer 
animal  misery,  in  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  go  on 
living,  which  even  a  Bermondsey  Guardian  does  not  feel 
quite  happy  in  contemplating.  But  this  is  only  an  uncomfortable 
kind  of  accident.,  which  does  not  at  all  impair  the  satisfactoriness 
of  the  general  policy.  Bermondsey  has  at  last,  it  seems,  in  a 
sort  of  way,  declared  its  readiness  to  adopt  “temporary”  mea¬ 
sures  for  carrying  out  the  law ;  but  it  was  only  in  deference  to 
something  more  than  remonstrances  on  Mr.  Famall’s  part  that  the 
Guardians  made  their  tardy  and  reluctant  submission  to  authority. 
W  e  are  certainly  doing-  them  no  wrong  in  assuming  that  they  will 
need  very  close  watching  to  keep  them  to  their  duties. 

The  officials  of  the  East  London  Union  are  apparently  as 
doughty  antagonists  of  public  opinion  and  moral  forces,  and  all  the 
other  fashionable  simulacra,  as  those  of  Bermondseyr.  The  case 
of  Sarah  Trusty  is  one  of  those  wholesome  correctives  to  national 
vanity  and  stolid  complacency  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  read  after 
a  leading  article  on  our  unrivalled  wealth  and  our  ever-increas¬ 
ing  exports  and  imports.  Sarah  Trusty  is  “  a  ragged  forlorn- 
looking  woman,”  evidently  “wasted  by  disease,”  at  present  an 
inmate  of  the  Homerton  workhouse.  For  some  reason  or  other 
she  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  infirmary,  so  she  cannot 
lie  in  bed  all  day  ;  but  when  too  exhausted  to  stand  or  sit,  she  has 
to  throw  herself  on  the  fioorand  rest  her  head  against  a  bench.  One 
day  of  her  history  is  worth  noticing.  She  left  Eltham,  which  is 
some  eight  miles  from  London  Bndge,  at  daybreak,  having  a  little 
bread  by  way  of  breakfast.  By  half-past  eleven  she  reached 
Bishopsgate  and  the  person  jocosely  called  the  relieving  officer. 
Here,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  was  turned  out  of  the  office 
without  any  ado.  The  officer  said  she  used  bad  language.  She 
says  she  did  not.  Let  us  take  his  word  for  it.  What  if  she 
did  use  bad  language?  We  make  bold  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  country  clergyman  or  a  member  of  Parliament  who  would 
not  have  used  bad  language  if,  when  he  had  walked  some 
hours  with  only  a  bit  of  bread  in  his  stomach — and  “  wasted  with 
disease",  moreover — he  had  been  told  by'  the  person  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  -was  to  relieve  him  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  in- 
auiries  had  been  made  at  Eltham;  that  is,  for  some  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  houi-s  to  come.  What  a  storm  would  have 
greeted  the  officer  if  Sarah  Trusty  had  been  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  Mr. 
Bright,  or  the  Pope.  Bad  language  is  not  a  thing  to  Ire  .admired, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  an  offence  to  be  punished  by  a  sentence  of 
starvation  to  death.  However,  the  Lord  Mayor  interfered,  and  the 
woman  got  an  order  for  Homerton.  She  had  to  walk  to 
Homerton,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  it  was  half-past  six  before 
she  had  any  tea.  That  is  to  say,  this  miserable  creature,  wasted 
with  disease,  and  her  two  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only 
eleven,  had  not  a  morsel  of  food  from  daybreak  till  the  time  they 
reached  Homerton,  and  they  had  walked  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  twelve  miles.  Why  does  not  somebody  summon  the 
relieving  officer  for  cruelty  to  animals  ?  Put  aside  all  con¬ 
siderations  about  the  Poor-laws,  and  forget  that  Sarah 
Trusty  is  a  human  being.  Elevate  her  for  the  moment  to 
the  position  of  a  dog  or  an  ass.  If  a  costermonger  made  his 
donkey,  with  a  raw  on  its  ribs,  trudge  about  from  morning  to  night 
without  food,  he  would  probably  get  imprisoned.  It  would  really 
be  an  immense  reform,  until  the  Poor-law  authorities  awake  to  their 
duties,  to  put  paupers  on  a  level  with  brutes.  When  the  Com¬ 
missioner  blamed  the  officer  for  never  offering  her  any  food,  this 
admirable  personage  replied  that  she  never  asked  for  any.  The 
Commissioner’s  answer  tells  the  whole  story : — “You  saw  her  at 
eleven  o’clock,  and  she  told  you  she  had  walked  from  Eltham, 
which  you  must  know  to  be  a  long  distance.  She  then  comes 
back  to  you  at  three  o’clock,  and  yrou  don’t  know  that  she  has 
had  any  food,  and  yet  you  send  her  a  three  miles’  journey  without 
offering  her  anything.”  Or  perhaps  this  is  not  quite  the 
whole  story ;  for  the  officer,  when  compelled  to  give  the  woman 
her  order,  had  the  impudence  to  endorse  it  with  the  words,  “  a 
very  disreputable  woman.”  Because,  we  presume,  she  had  used 
bad  language  to  an  official  who  was  effectually  contributing  to 
cause  her  speedy  death  of  starvation  and  exhaustion.  Yet  this 
is  only  a  modest  sample  of  the  kind  of  case  with  which,  in  the 
absence  of  energetic  official  action,  we  may  expect  to  be  sickened 
and  exasperated  for  months  to  come.  It  is  the  kind  of  case  which 
give3  such  a  fillip  to  the  evil  practice  of  promiscuous  almsgiving 
as  undoes  the  effect  of  a  year’s  economic  preaching  on  the  other 
side.  What  is  the  use  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Farnall,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  central  officers,  if  they  cannot  temper  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  spirit  of  the  local  officers?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
result  of  all  this  inquiry,  and  of  the  consequent  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  will  be  something  more  than  a  mild  reprimand  from  the 
Central  Board,  which  the  Guardians  will  communicate  to  the  officer, 
and  for  which  the  officer  will  care  not  a  straw,  knowing  that  the 
local  authorities— that  is,  all  the  public  opinion  which  really  affects 
him — are  fully  on  his  side. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  go  on  for  ever  reading  the 
cases  of  those  sturdy  ruffians  who  tear  their  clothes  in  the  work- 
house,  and  insist  on  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  in  the 
severe  simplicity  of  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  hat  ?  It  has  been 
found  from  ample  experience  that  slight  terms  of  imprisonment  are 
not  of  the  least  use  in  repressing  this  atrocious  practice.  Are  we 
then  to  sit  placidly  by,  and  let  strong  young  paupers  tear  their 
clothes  as  much  as  they  will,  and  bite  the  workhouse  master 
when  he  tries  to  dress  them  ?  It  appears  so.  Yet  is  it 


ossible  to  think  of  an  offence  for  which  a  sound  whipping  would 
e  a  more  suitable  punishment,  or  one  more  likely  to  have  a 
strongly  deterrent  effect?  The  gratuitous  wickedness  of  the 
offence  cannot  be  extenuated  by  the  most  sentimental  of  philan¬ 
thropists.  Surely  it  would  bo  worth  while  to  try  the  lash  for 
ruffians  of  this  sort.  For  haps  public  opinion,  wc  shall  be  told,  is 
all  against  such  a  punishment.  The  function  of  public  opinion 
seems  to  be  always  of  this  negative  kind.  It  never  does  anything 
itself,  and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  everything  like  vigour  and 
efficiency  in  those  who  would  do  something. 


TAXATION  AND  PROPERTY  IN  IRELAND. 

COMMITTEE  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  during  the  last 
two  Sessions  to  inquire  into  the  taxation  of  Ireland.  It  had. 
been  contended  that  that  taxation  was  neither  conformable  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  nor  just  in  reference  to  the 
resources  of  the  country.  The  Report  of  the  Committee,  published 
a  few  weeks  ago,  contains  much  curious  and  interesting  matter, 
the  value  of  which  is  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  agitation 
out  of  which  the  investigation  arose. 

By  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  charge  arising  from  the  debt  incurred  in  either  Kingdom 
before  the  Union  should  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  the 
two  Kingdoms,  except  as  thereinafter  provided.  It  was  further 
agreed  that,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  the 
contribution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  towards  the 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  should  be 
defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain  and 
two  parts  for  Ireland ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  (other  than  the  charges 
of  the  debt  to  which  either  country  should  be  separately  liable) 
should  be  defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  deem  just  and  reasonable,  upon  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  or  by  the  application  of  certain  other  tests  therein 
mentioned.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  these  proportions  should  be 
revised  at  periods  not  more  distant  than  twenty  years,  unless  Par¬ 
liament  should  declare,  as  thereinafter  provided,  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  defrayed  indis¬ 
criminately  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  like  articles  in  both 
countries.  The  Article  contains  further  provisions,  not  very  in¬ 
telligibly  expressed,  upon  which  two  principal  questions  have 
arisen — namely,  first,  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  Treaty 
of  Union  that  an}'  addition  should  be  made  to  the  separate  debt  of 
Ireland  after  the  Union;  and, secondly,  whether  indiscriminate  taxa¬ 
tion  could  be  levied  without  a  special  declaration  by  Parliament 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  doing  so.  Upon  the  first  question, 
which  depends  upon  the  language  of  the  treaty,  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  undertake  to 
decide  between  them.  It  is  admitted,  by  those  who  raised  the 
question,  that  Ireland  was' in  as  good  a  position  under  the  system 
of  separate  loans  as  if  the  loans  had  been  joint.  Upon  the  second 
question,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
not  strictly  adhered  to.  The  Act  of  1816,  for  amalgamating  the 
British  and  Irish  Exchequers,  did,  however,  amount  in  substance 
to  a  declaration  of  the  necessity  for  levying  indiscriminate 
taxation,  such  as  was  required  by  the  treaty.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  arising  as  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty  are 
ascribed  by  the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  its  framers  did 
not  contemplate  the  large  war  expenditure  which  occurred 
in  the  years  following  the  LTnion,  and  seem  rather  to  have 
anticipated  a  surplus  in  the  revenues  of  each  country  than 
a  deficiency.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  heavy  charge  entailed 
on  Ireland  in  the  years  following  the  Union  was  the  result  of  the 
accounts  being  kept  separate,  or  of  any  technical  error  in  carrying 
out  the  Treaty  of  Union ;  but  this  charge  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  Ireland  to,  meet  by  taxation  as  large  a  proportion  of  her  contri¬ 
bution  as  was  met  in  that  way  by  Great  Britain. 

We  have  seen  that  the  proportion  of  contribution  by  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  their  joint  expenditure  was  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  at 
two-seventeenths  for  Ireland,  and  fifteen-seventeenths  for  Great 
Britain.  Experience  proved  that  the  resources  of  Ireland  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  this  liability.  A  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1 8 1 1 
reported  that  Ireland  had  advanced  in  permanent  taxation  more 
rapidly  than  Great  Britain ;  for  while  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
had  increased  from  1801  to  1811  in  the  proportion  of  21)-  to  10, 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  had  in  the  same  time  increased  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  23  to  10.  In  spite  of  these  exertions,  however,  the 
taxation  of  Ireland,  which  was  mainly  indirect,  failed  to  realize 
what  was  expected ;  and  as  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to 
extend  the  income-tax  to  that  country,  a  resort  to  loans  was 
rendered  necessary.  During  the  same  period  Great  Britain  raised 
such  sums  by  war-taxes  as  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  her  to 
have  recourse  to  loans  to  the  same  extent  in  proportion  to  her  re¬ 
sources  as  Ireland  did.  The  result  was,  that  the  proportion  between 
the  separate  funded  debts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  at 
the  Union  was  about  15-5  to  1,  became  in  1816  about  6  to  1. 
This  was  the  state  of  facts  laid  before  the  Committee  of  1815, 
and  it  formed  the  ground  of  their  recommendation  that  the  debts 
should  be  consolidated  and  the  Exchequers  of  the  two  countries 
amalgamated.  The  comparison  between  the  amounts  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  debts  of  the  two  countries  has  lately  been  repeated  with 
greater  accuracy,  taking  into  account  the  unfunded  as  well  as  the 
funded  debt.  The  result  is,  that  the  proportion  was  at  the  Union 
28-2  to  2,  and  in  1816  it  was  12 -z  to  2.  If  the  consolida- 
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tion  of  the  debts  had  not  taken  place,  and  if  the  system 
of  raising  revenue  which  prevailed  from  1801  to  1816  had 
been  continued,  the  Irish  separate  debt  would  have  increased 
until  the  country  might  have  been  crushed  by  it.  The  system  of 
taxation  which  has  been  adopted  since  1817  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  indiscriminate;  but  Ireland  has  been  so  far  favoured 
that  she  has  been  more  or  less  excused  from  certain  taxation  which 
has  been  laid  upon  Great  Britain.  After  1823  the  Customs’  duties 
became  identical ;  but  the  Excise  duty  on  spirits  was  for  a  long 
time  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain ;  the  Income-tax  was 
not  for  a  long  time  extended  to  Ireland ;  and  she  is  still  exempt 
from  the  land,  and  assessed  taxes,  and  from  the  duties  on  railway 
passengers,  hackney  and  stage-carriages,  patent  medicines,  and 
race-horses.  It  appears  that  in  1806  the  proportion  of  Irish 
revenue  to  British  was  about  1  to  13,  and  in  1862  it  was  about 
1  to  9. 

The  methods  of  comparing  the  capability  of  the  two  countries 
to  bear  taxation  which  are  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  can¬ 
not  now  be  satisfactorily  adopted.  Several  other  tests  of  com¬ 
parative  wealth  have,  however,  been  applied  by  the  Committee. 
Thus  the  total  amounts  of  property  assessed  to  Income-tax  for  an 
average  of  three  years,  ending  in  1 864,  were  for  the  two  countries 
in  the  proportion  of  1 3  to  1 .  The  total  amounts  of  accumulated 
deposits  in  public  savings’  banks  for  1863  were  as  19  to  1.  The 
total  amounts  of  deposits  in  Post-office  savings’  banks  since  their 
first  establishment  were  as  2  3  £  to  I .  The  gross  receipts  of  rail¬ 
ways  for  the  year  1863  were  as  19^  to  1.  The  yearly  interest  on 
Government  Stocks  payable  in  the  two  countries  respectively  was 
as  19  to  1.  The  amounts  of  Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession 
duty  on  an  average  of  three  years  were  as  1 6  .to  1 .  Though  it 
may  be  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  comparative  wealth 
of  the  two  countries,  the  Committee  were  satisfied,  from  these 
figures  and  other  evidence,  that  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
is  far  more  than  times  as  much  as  that  of  Ireland,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  the  proportion  in  which  Ireland  was  required,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  to  contribute  to  the  joint  expenditure  of  the 
two  countries  was  too  high.  But  we  have  seen  that  Ireland 
never  did  contribute  in  this  proportion,  for,  instead  of  1  to  7I,  the 
proportion  was  1  to  1 3  in  1 806,  and  1  to  9  in  1 862.  As  regards 
local  taxation,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  amounts  raised  in  the  two  countries  are  nearly  in  the 
I  proportion  fixed  for  Imperial  taxation  by  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
being  1176  to  88-24  per  cent.  As  regards  the  aids  which 
•either  country  receives  from  Imperial  funds  towards  local  pur¬ 
poses,  the  total  amounts  of  grants  of  this  nature  were,  for  the  year 
1 864,  in  the  proportion  of  32  for  Ireland  to  67  for  Great  Britain. 
These  grants,  however,  are  exclusive  of  grants  for  public  works. 
During  the  famine  years  in  Ireland,  large  sums  were  spent  upon 
such  works  without  much  regard  to  probable  reproductiveness  of 
outlay ;  but  at  present  it  appears  that  landowners  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  willingness  of  Government  to  make  advances. 

The  Committee  deal  satisfactorily  with  some  suggestions  which 
have  been  put  forward  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
They  hold  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  expend  money  voted  for 
national  objects  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  is  best  for  the 
nation  at  large.  “If  a  naval  arsenal  is  required,  that  arsenal 
should  be  constructed  at  the  spot  most  suitable  for  it  and  most 
advantageous  to  the  nation.”  But  the  Committee  approve  ofrepro- 
ductive  expenditure  of  public  money,  as  in  land  improvement  and 
drainage  works,  by  which,  under  present  regulations,  there  is  no  risk 
of  loss.  The  Committee  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  this  subject, 
which  is  distinct  from  that  of  taxation,  and  they  have  collected 
evidence  of  considerable  value  in  reference  to  the  duties  which 
English  opinion  would  impose  upon  Irish  landlords  towards  their 
tenants,  and  the  means  for  performing  those  duties  which  have 
been  provided  by  legislation.  It  appears  that  the  applications  for 
loans  under  the  Land  Improvement  Acts  have  fallen  off  from 
379,836!.,  in  1849,  to  58,830!.  in  1864.  There  have  been 
■only  thirty-three  loans  granted  for  labourers’  cottages  under 
the  Act,  The  Committee  consider  these  figures  to  indicate 
that  the  conditions  under  which  loans  are  granted  are 
too  onerous,  and  they  recommend  certain  modifications.  Sug¬ 
gestions  of  this  character  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  are  sure  to  be 
received  with  attention  by  Parliament,  although  very  moderate 
expectations  may  be  entertained  by  Englishmen  as  to  their  effi¬ 
cacy.  As  regards  arterial  drainage,  however,  upon  which  other 
improvements  depend,  it  appears  that  great  additional  facilities 
might  be  afforded  by  an  alteration  of  the  law.  Parliament  has 
been  liberal  in  the  amount  of  its  grants  of  money  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  terms  of  its  offers  are  not  attractive.  The  Board  of  Works 
in  Ireland  has  at  present  an  available  fund  of  385,000!.,  of 
which  only  3,500!.  has  been  appropriated.  Iu  addition  to 
the  balance  in  hand,  the  Board  receives  yearly  6o,oool.  of 
public  money  under  one  of  the  many  Acts  which  have  been 
passed  to  promote  Irish  land  improvement.  The  reason  why  the 
Board  finds  itself  in  possession  of  so  much  more  money  than  it 
knows  what  to  do  with  is,  that  for  every  sum  advanced  by  the 
Board  for  arterial  drainage  the  landowners  of  the  district  are  re¬ 
quired  to  expend  an  equal  sum.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to 
the  Board  undertaking  to  bear  the  whole,  instead  of  half,  of  the 
cost  of  drainage  works  which  the  Board  satisfies  itself  beforehand 
will  be  reproductive.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the  law 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  empower  the  Board  to  supply  the  entire 
outlay,  and  Government  adopted  their  recommendation.  The 
alteration  looks  hopeful,  but  there  are  very  few  new  things  under 
the  sun,  and  this  is  not  among  them.  The  law  which  requires 
amendment  was  only  passed  in  1863,  and  before  thattime  a  system 


prevailed  nearly  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  re¬ 
turn.  From  1842  to  i860  the  sum  of  2,243,000!.  of  public  money 
was  expended  in  Ireland  under  the  various  Acts  for  arterial  drainage. 
This  sum  was  originally  charged  upon  the  lands  supposed  to  be 
benefited,  but  1,190,000!.  was  afterwards  remitted  to  the  land- 
owners.  These  remissions  were  granted  in  respect  of  works  which 
had  been  undertaken  hastily,  with  a  view  rather  to  employ  the 
people  than  to  improve  the  land  reproductively.  Of  the  balance 
unremitted,  about  750,000 !.  has  been  paid  off  by  the  landowners, 
and  303,000!.  remains  to  be  paid.  The  Board  of  Works  appears 
fully  competent  to  superintend  future  outlay,  so  as  not  to  impose 
upon  landowners  a  burden  instead  of  conferring  a  benefit.  It  may 
be  hoped,  but  not  too  confidently,  that  the  next  twenty  years  will 
see  great  improvements  effected  by  this  Board.  Landlords  who 
want  money  to  improve  can  have  it  for  asking  ;  and  tenants  who 
desire  to  improve,  in  their  landlords’  default,  and  charge  them 
with  the  outlay,  can  do  so  by  complying  with  certain  regulations. 
But  processes  which  would  be  simple  elsewhere  are  found  to  be 
inexpressibly  difficult  in  Ireland. 


REVIEWS. 

JIISS  BERRY’S  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

ISS  EERILY  appears  to  have  had  many  excellent  qualities, 
but  the  principal  interest  of  her  life  is  derived  from  the 
society  in  which  she  had  the  merit  and  good  fortune  to  live  for 
more  than  seventy  years.  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  who  has  edited 
her  Journals  and  Letters  with  remarkable  taste  and  judgment,  is 
of  opinion  that  Miss  Berry  possessed  no  striking  powers  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  that  she  was  deficient  both  in  the  playfulness  and 
in  the  imagination  which  form  the  most  important  elements  of 
social  genius.  A  judgment  which  can  only  have  been  formed 
during  Miss  Berry’s  later  years  is  fully  confirmed  both  by  her 
confidential  letters  and  by  her  more  ambitious  compositions.  From 
her  earliest  youth  down  to  extreme  age  she  seems  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  uniform  good  sense  and  considerable  acuteness  of  mind. 
Above  all,  she  had  the  inestimable  talent  of  attracting  genuine 
friends,  while  she  was  also  skilful  in  filling  up  the  gaps  which  were 
made  by  time  and  circumstances  in  the  large  circle  of  her 
acquaintance  ;  yet,  in  a  correspondence  which  reaches  from  the  age 
of  twenty  to  ninety,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  humour.  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis  describes  the  defects  of  Miss  Berry’s  intellectual  character 
in  a  passage  which  may  serve  as  a  condensed  essay  on  the  art  of 
conversation  : — 

What  was  wanting  in  Miss  Berry’s  mind  were  the  lighter  graces  and 
gifts  which  spring  from  a  lively  imagination  ;  that  playfulness  of  thought 
which,  by  the  humorous  combination  of  fanciful  imagery,  enlivens  dulness 
itself,  anil  can  convert  into  subjects  of  mirth  the  most  ordinary  occurrences 
or  even  the  trifling  annoyances  of  life.  Nor  was  there  in  her  mind  that 
vivid  connection  between  things  seen  and  thoughts  unseen  that  lends  the 
magic  charm  of  poetry  to  scenes  and  circumstances  which  can  be  only  half 
enjoyed  without  this  power  of  awakening  association  and  combining  reality 
with  imagination.  Miss  Berry  had  the  highest  admiration  for  poetry,  and 
a  most  cultivated  taste  in  the  selection  of  what  she  admired  ;  she  had  an 
intellectual  pleasure  in  epigrammatic  wit ;  but  social  intercourse  never 
elicited  from  her  those  sparkles  which,  without  pretending  to  enlighten,  give 
brilliancy  to  trifles  unworthy  of  graver  discussion. 

Perhaps  tbe  centre  of  a  perfect  society  ought,  like  the  hero  of  a 
novel,  to  be  comparatively  passive  and  neutral.  Miss  Berry  and 
her  sister  Agnes  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  guests  not 
only  their  own  direct  share  in  social  intercourse,  but  the  friendly 
mutual  relations  which  seem  to  have  arisen  naturally  under  their 
influence : — 

There  was  an  absence  of  formality,  a  kindly  mingling  together  of  persons 
of  various  habits,  pursuits,  and  positions  in  life,  that  tended  to  bring  different 
portions  of  society  together,  as  much  as  in  other  coteries  there  is  a  tendency 
to  keep  them  apart ;  and  when  death  had  closed  this  little  chapter  in  our 
social  life,  no  one  attempted,  or  indeed  could  have  carried  it  on  with  equal 
success.  Their  age,  their  experience  in  society,  Miss  Berry's  acknowledged 
talent,  their  home-staying  life,  their  absence  of  domestic  duties  and  of  family 
ties,  all  contributed  to  give  them  the  power  and  the  means,  which  others 
have  not,  to  do  that  which  few  would  have  done  so  well  under  equally 
favourable  circumstances. 

The  same  characteristics  are  noted  in  a  graceful  stanza  of  Lord 
Houghton’s  lines  on  the  Death  of  Miss  Berry : — 

Our  English  grandeur  on  the  shelf 
Deposed  its  decent  gloom, 

And  every  pride  unloosed  itself 
Within  that  modest  room  ; 

Where  none  were  sad,  and  few  were  dull, 

And  each  one  said  his  best. 

And  beauty  was  most  beautiful 
With  vanity  at  rest. 

It  required  no  ordinary  social  faculty  to  induce  English  grandees 
to  deposit  their  decent  gloom  in  a  mixed  assemblage. 

To  a  posterity  of  strangers  Miss  Berry’s  Remains  are  inte¬ 
resting  rather  through  her  correspondents,  and  her  long  and 
varied  experience,  than  on  her  own  account;  yet  the  first 
volume  records  two  touching  little  romances,  in  which  she  was 
alternately  the  object  of  a  strong  attachment  and  the  sufferer 
from  a  heavy  disappointment.  As  she  was  born  in  1763,  the 
first  portion  of  her  life  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship  first 
raised  her  into  celebrity,  died  three  years  before  its  close ;  and 
a  little  earlier  her  engagement  to  General  O’Hara  was  dissolved,  to 

*  Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  oj  Miss  Bu  rp.  Edited 
by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1865. 
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her  life-long  regret.  In  some  “  Notes  of  Enrlv  Life,”  Miss  Berry? 
with  a  carelessness  not  unusual  to  feminine  autobio^raphers,  forgets 
to  explain  how  the  sisters,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  found 
immediate  access  to  the  best  society.  Her  father  had  been  long  an 
indolent  expectant  on  the  bounty  of  a  rich  uncle,  who  ultimately 
selected  Mr.  Berry’s  younger  brother  as  his  heir.  As  old  Mr. 
Ferguson  of  Raith  had  made  his  own  fortune,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  had  a  moral  right  to  make  a  selection  between  two  maternal 
nephews ;  but  the  daughter  of  the  less  fortunate  candidate  never 
forgave  either  the  unnatural  testator  or  the  legatee  who,  as  she 
vigorously  asserts,  “  choused  us  out  of  our  inheritance.”  The 
supposed  injustice  served  as  a  pretext  for  an  habitual  contrast 
between  her  own  qualifications  and  her  comparatively  narrow 
fortune.  Of  her  useless  and  helpless  father  she  speaks  only  as  an 
appendage  to  herself,  while  her  sister  is  the  object  of  constant  and 
protecting  affection. 

A  legacy  of  1 0,000/.  from  his  uncle,  and  an  annuity  of  1,000/.  a 
year  from 'his  brother,  enabled  Mr.  Berry  and  his  family  to  visit 
Italy  in  1783.  Almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  journey  Miss 
Berry  took  the  reins  of  domestic  government  out  of  the  incom¬ 
petent  hands  of  her  unlucky  parent : — 

At  Florence  was  our  first  stop,  and  here  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  feel  | 
my  situation,  and  how  entirely  dependent  I  was  on  my  own  resources  for  my 
conduct,  respectability,  and  success.  My  father,  rvith  the  odd  inherent  easi¬ 
ness  of  his  character,  had  since  my  mother’s  death  entirely  abandoned  the 
world,  and  all  his  early  acquaintance  in  it,  entirely  forgetting  that  on  him 
now  depended  the  success  and  happiness  of  two  motherless  daughters.  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  to  lead  those  who  ought  to  have  led  me  ;  that  I  must  be  a 
protecting  mother,  instead  of  a  gay  companion,  to  my  sister,  and  to  my  father 
a  guide  and  monitor,  instead  of  finding  in  him  a  tutor  and  protector. 

As  the  friendless  orphans  of  Florence  were  a  few  weeks  after¬ 
wards  enjoying  the  society  of  kings  and  cardinals  at  Rome, 
the  girl  of  twenty  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  perhaps  she  may  have  been  hasty  in  her  filial 
criticisms.  Her  travelling  journal  is  interesting,  as  all  records 
of  a  distant  time  acquire  value  like  an  oyster-shell  trans¬ 
figured  into  a  fossil.  Long  extracts  from  critical  catalogues 
of  pictures  and  statues,  though  they  are  as  unreadable  as  if  they 
were  contained  in  a  guide-book,  are  judiciously  preserved  by 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis  as  memorials  of  contemporary  taste.  The 
few  corrections  and  explanations  are  supplied  from  Murray's 
Handbook,  or  from  similar  compilations.  Some  surprise  may  be 
felt  at  the  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Chamouni,  including  an  ascent  to 
the  Montanvert,  performed  more  than  eighty  years  ago.  When 
the  travellers  ventured  on  the  Glacier  des  Boissons  or  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  they  were  provided  with  “  fir  poles  shod  with  iron,”  and 
Mr.  Berry  wore  crampons — or,  as  his  daughter  more  correctly  calls 
them,  grimpons — on  his  feet.  The  fashion  of  Alpine  tours  was  after¬ 
wards  rudely  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  it  was  not  until  thirty 
years  after  Miss  Berry’s  first  visit  that  Chamouni  was  rediscovered 
by  English  tourists. 

In  1785  Miss  Berry  returned  with  her  family  to  England, 
having  composed  at  Calais  a  private  soliloquy  in  French,  which 
was  intended  to  express  a  profound  melancholy  by  no  means  un¬ 
usual  in  early  life.  She  afterwards  copied  out  a  curiously  parallel 
collection  of  morbid  sentiments  from  the  posthumous  works  of 
Madame  Roland.  If  Miss  Berry,  addressing  herself  in  the  second 
person,  has  lost  “  le  plus  doux,  le  plus  naturel,  le  plus  ddlieieux  de 
tous  les  enthousiasmes,”  Madame  Roland  has,  at  exactly  the  same 
age,  become  “  etrangere  aux  transports  de  l’enthousiasme,  aux 
dechirements  de  la  compassion,  aux  dlans  de  l’amitid.”  “  Tu  ” 
(Muss  Berry)  “  as  perdu  les  aimables  faiblesses,  les  doucos 
erreurs,  les  heureux  prejugds  de  ton  age  et  de  ton  sexe,  sans  avoir 
acquis  cette  force  d’ame,  ces  lumieres  sures  et  dtendues,”  &c.  &c. 

“  1  ”  (Madame  Roland)  “  trop  tot  dclairde  par  des  dpreuves 
affiigeantes,  prdmunie  contre  les  sentimens  qui  me  resioient  a 
concevoir  ” — have,  in  short,  lost  all  illusions,  and  become  a  female 
prototype  of  Childe  Harold.  There  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  two 
effusions  of  fancied  despair,  a  likeness  or  identity  which  might 
puzzle  a  comparative  anatomist  if  he  neglected  to  trace  two 
parallel  organizations  to  a  common  ancestor.  Both  passages 
prove  that  the  writers  were  out  of  spirits  and  in  want  of  whole¬ 
some  interests,  and,  more  definitely,  that  they  were  both 
admiring  students  of  Rousseau.  Like  young  poetasters  of  the 
Byronic  era,  they  had  exhausted  their  capabilities  of  feeling  at 
twenty-three;  nor  did  Miss  Berry  foresee  that  she  would  be 
in  love  at  thirty-three  with  General  O’Hara,  or  Madame  Roland 
that  she  would,  at  thirty-six  combine  with  her  conjugal  de¬ 
votion  to  her  virtuous  husband  a  passionate  attachment  to 
Buzot.  Miss  Berry,  when  she  was  older  and  wiser,  rightly 
thought  that  the  full  development  of  her  faculties,  as  well  as  her 
chances  of  happiness,  had  been  prevented  by  the  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  which  she  had  founded  on  the  near  prospect  of  a  suitable 
marriage.  She  also,  with  less  reason,  cherished  through  life 
ambitious  hopes  or  regrets.  She  was  impatient  of  the  want  of  a 
definite  career,  and  sometimes  almost  of  her  sex.  In  her  old 
age  she  perhaps  began  to  understand  that  her  extraordinary 
social  success  was  better  thau  literary  fame.  A  certain  tone  of 
self-assertion  which  gives  a  character  of  hardness  to  her  private 
journals  implies  an  amusing  protest  against  the  assumed  injustice 
of  nature  or  of  fortune. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Berry  and  his  daughters,  having  taken  a  house  at 
Twickenham,  became  acquainted  witli  Horace  Walpole,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Ossory,  describes  the  sisters  as  the  best-informed 
and  most  perfect  creatures  of  their  age  whom  he  has  ever  seen. 

“  Mary,  the  eldest,  sweet,  with  fine  dark  eyes,  that  are  very  lively 
when  she  speaks,  with  a  symmetry  of  face  that  is  more  interesting  ! 


from  being  pale.  Agnes,  the  younger,  has  an  agreeable,  sensible 
countenance,  hardly  to  be  called  handsome,  but  almost.”  On  the 
first  meeting  he  had  declined  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 
“  The  second  time,  in  a  very  small  company,  I  sat  next  to 
Mary,  and  found  her  an  angel,  both  inside  and  out.”  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  new  friends  began  to  exchange  complimentary  rhymes, 
and  letters  which  on  one  side  express  a  deep  and  earnest  attach¬ 
ment.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  Horace  Walpole  fell  deeply  in  love,  and,  until  his  death  in 
1797,  Miss  Berry’s  society  and  friendship  became  at  the  same 
time  indispensable  to  his  happiness  and  insufficient.  His 
anxiety  to  disguise  the  feeling  which  is  betrayed  in  all  his 
letters  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  painfully  touching. 
Keenly  alive  to  ridicule,  and  fearing  to  offend  the  object  of  his 
affection,  he  incessantly  repeats  the  assertion  that  his  friendship 
is  wholly  unalloyed  by  love,  and  that  both  sisters  hold  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  place  in  his  regard  ;  but  the  exclusive  and 
assionate  character  of  his  devotion  is  transparently  displayed, 
t  was  Horace  Walpole’s  odd  fortune  twice  in  his  life  to  illustrate,, 
in  the  strongest  form  of  caricature,  the  imperfect  reciprocity  of 
almost  every  kind  of  affection.  In  love,  in  friendship,  among  near 
relatives,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  the 
power  of  attraction  often  varies  inversely  with  susceptibility  of 
its  influence.  According  to  a  French  apophthegm,  somewhere 
quoted  by  Miss  Berry,  “  e’est  toujours  l’un  qui  baise,  et  l’autre  qui 
tend  la  joue  ” ;  and  when  crabbed  age  addresses  itself  to  youth,  the 
disproportion  is  necessarily  increased.  At  fifty,  Horace  Walpole 
was  beloved  by  a  blind  woman  of  seventy,  and  at  seventy-one  he 
was  enamoured  of  a  woman  of  twenty-five.  At  both  ages  he  was 
equally  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  the  relation,  though  he  could 
neither  check  Madame  du  Deftand’s  effusions  of  regard  nor  control 
his  own  solicitude  for  Miss  Berry. 

Except  in  the  compassionate  interest  which  is  suggested  by  a 
false  position,  the  letters  to  Miss  Berry  are  the  least  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  Horace  Walpole’s  voluminous  correspondence.  Although 
his  faculties  were  unimpaired,  he  was  too  much  in  earnest,  too 
anxious,  and  too  exacting  to  indulge  in  the  easy  play  of  wit  and 
fancy  which  makes  him  the  first  of  English  letter-writers.  Only 
here  and  there  a  flash  of  liveliness  recalls  the  brilliancy  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  incompatible  with  habitual  tenderness. 
“  General  Conway,”  he  once  tells  Miss  Berry,  “  asked  me  if  this 
earthquake  (the  French  Revolution)  was  not  a  theme  to  moralize 
on.  I  told  him  that  it  made  me  feel  more  disposed  to  immoralize.” 
An  utter  absence  of  poetical  taste  which  was  perhaps,  notwith¬ 
standing  Lady  Theresa  Lewis’s  statement,  shared  by  his  corres¬ 
pondent,  is  shown  by  an  extravagant  eulogy  of  Darwin’s  Botanic 
Garden : — 

I  send  you  the  most  delicious  poem  on  earth.  If  you  do  not  know  what 
it  is  all  about  or  why,  at  least  you  will  find  glorious  similes  about  everything, 
in  the  world.  ...  In  short  all,  all,  is  the  most  lovely  poetry.  And 
then  one  sighs  to  think  that  such  profusion  of  poetry,  magnificent  and 
tender,  should  be  thrown  away  on  what  neither  interests  nor  instructs,  and, 
with  all  the  pains  the  notes  take  to  explain,  is  scarce  intelligible. 

The  same  lovely  poetry  fascinated  Miss  Edgeworth’s  ear,  and  in 
Lord  Brougham  Dr.  Darwin  retains  one  surviving  admirer. 

Miss  Berry  received  Lord  Orford’s  homage  with  prudent  kind¬ 
ness,  with  delicacy,  and  with  good  sense.  According  to  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis,  she  was  well  aware  that  she  might  have  become 
his  wife,  but  she  contrived  to  spare  him  and  herself  the  vexation 
of  a  useless  offer.  Gratifying  him  by  the  frequent  enjoyment  of 
her  presence,  she  never  allowed  him  to  engross  her  society  or  to 
direct  her  movements ;  and  once  or  twice,  in  spite  of  his  remon¬ 
strances,  she  spent  considerable  periods  of  her  time  on  the 
Continent.  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  her  personal  merit  than 
a  close  friendship  which  she  contracted  with  the  family  of  Horace 
Walpole’s  cousin  and  lifelong  friend,  Marshal  Conway,  and 
especially  with  his  accomplished  daughter,  Mrs.  Damer.  As  the 
favourite,  and  almost  the  adopted  child,  of  her  father’s  friend, 
Mrs.  Damer  would  probably  have  regarded  with  reasonable 
jealousy  any  negligence  or  undue  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
a  comparative  stranger.  Mrs.  Darner’s  letters  are  far  superior 
to  Miss  Berry’s,  and  perhaps  they  are  the  best  in  the  present 
collection.  No  account  remains  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
aged  lover  received  from  Miss  Berry,  in  1 796,  the  announcement  of 
her  engagement  to  General  O’Hara.  She  accepted  the  offer  during 
a  visit  to  Marshal  Conway  at  Park  Place,  and  soon  afterwards,  on 
his  appointment  as  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  General  O’Hara  pressed 
her  to  conclude  the  marriage,  and  to  accompany  him  to  his  post. 
Some  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  connected  probably  with  her  ex¬ 
cessive  self-esteem,  induced  her  to  throw  away  an  opportunity 
which  was  never  recalled.  In  the  midst  of  war,  communica¬ 
tion  was  difficult  or  uncertain,  and  misunderstandings,  which, 
as  Miss  Berry  thought,  would  have  been  removed  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  perhaps  began  with  reasonable  resentment  of 
her  conceited  perversity.  After  a  time,  correspondence  ceased, 
the  engagement  was  formally  dissolved,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  General  O’Hara  died  at  Gibraltar,  leaving  a  memory 
which  Miss  Berry  cherished  to  the  last.  In  j  797  she  had 
sustained  a  less  heavy  loss  by  the  death  of  Lord  Orford.  She  had 
now  reached  middle  life,  and  she  often  called  herself  old  by  a 
common  figure  of  speech  which  expresses  the  universal  regret  for 
the  departure  of  youth.  She  had  still,  however,  fifty  years  to 
spend  in  the  heart  of  society,  and  the  journals  and  correspondence 
of  her  later  life  contain  many  interesting  memorials  of  her  long- 
experience. 

(7b  be  continued. .) 
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TOM  PAINE.* 

OM  PAINE  is  one  of  tliose  writers  who  have  been,  as  it 
were,  gibbeted  by  a  not  very  remote  posterity.  Probably 
hardly  any  one  opens  bis  works :  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
know  much  about  his  life ;  he  survives  in  the  memory  of  men  as  a 
kind  of  disreputable  ghost,  who,  having  ignominiously  failed  in  an 
assault,  as  hopeless  as  it  was  wicked,  on  all  that  men  hold  most 
sacred,  does  not  deserve  even  that  slight  amount  of  respect  which 
would  be  implied  in  calling  him  Thomas.  He  is,  and  always 
will  be,  Tom — the  wretched  uneducated  plebeian  who  dared 
to  attack  Church  and  State.  In  our  days,  indeed,  he  is 
chiefly  an  awful  example.  The  ribaldry  of  Voltaire,  the 
polished  sneer  of  Gibbon,  and  the  coarse  brutality  of  Tom 
Paine,  usually  swing  at  one  end  of  the  see-saw,  the  other 
end  of  which  supports  Locke,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  weighted  also 
with  appropriate  epithets.  Paine,  however,  once  attracted  great 
attention,  and  was  a  real  live  monster  whom  it  was  thought 
creditable  to  kill.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
says  that  her  uncle  Pitt  used  to  speak  of  him  as  being  both  very 
able  and  perfectly  consistent ;  and  he  himself  boasts,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  the  first  part  had  been  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His 
works  have  therefore  something  of  an  historical  interest,  and  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  those  who  care  for  the  history  of  past  contro¬ 
versies  to  look  a  little  into  them. 

Paine's  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  rests  upon  three  perform¬ 
ances — Common  Sense,  published  in  1776;  the  Rights  of  Man, 
in  two  parts,  published  respectively  in  1791  and  1792;  and 
the  Age  of  Reason,  in  three  parts,  published  in  1793,  1 795,  and 
1 807.  Besides  these,  he  published  a  variety  of  other  pamphlets 
of  much  inferior  interest,  relating  principally  to  the  American 
politics  of  the  day.  His  most  considerable  performances  by  far 
are  those  which  we  have  named.  Perhaps  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  passage  in  the  whole  of  his  works,  and  certainly  the  one 
which  throws  the  greatest  light  on  their  nature,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  That  strange  per¬ 
formance  was  written  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  imminent 
danger  to  life ;  for  Paine,  whilst  he  was  writing  it,  expected  to  be 
guillotined,  and  he  was  actually  arrested  within  six  hours  after  its 
conclusion.  Towards  the  end  of  it  he  gives  an  account  of  his  life 
and  of  the  growth  of  his  opinions,  and  this  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  clearly  enough  what  sort  of  man  he  was.  “  My  father,”  he 
says,  “  being  of  the  Quaker  profession,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  an  exceeding  good  moral  education  and  a  tolerable  stock  of 
useful  learning.”  He  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  at  Thetford, 
but  learnt  no  Latin,  “because  of  the  objection  the  Quakers  have 
against  the  books  in  which  that  language  is  taught.”  Ho  adds, 
“  The  natural  bent  of  my  mind  was  to  science.  I  had  some  turn, 
and  I  believe  some  talent,  for  poetry.”  He  gives,  b)r  the  way,  a 
singular  specimen  of  his  poetical  gifts  in  a  note  to  another  part  of 
the  Age  of  Reason,  which  contains  an  elaborate  argument  to 
prove  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  wrote  poetry.  “  To  show  that 
these  writings  are  composed  in  poetical  numbers,  I  will  take 
ten  syllables  as  they  stand  in  the  book,  and  make  a  line  of 
the  same  number  of  syllables  (heroic  measure)  that  shall  rhyme 
with  the  last  word.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  composition  of 
these  books  is  poetical  measure.”  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  any  one  could  see  it  without  his  help. 
“  The  instance  I  shall  produce  is  from  Isaiah : — 

Hear,  oh  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear  O  earth, 

’Tis  God  himself  that  calls  attention  forth.” 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  him  that  “  The  Age  of  Reason 
written  by  Tom  Paine  ”  is  a  very  good  heroic  line,  or  that  “  An 
outride  officer  in  the  Excise,  imder  the  name  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,”  to  take  another  example  from  his  own  works,  is  a  couplet. 
He  appears  to  have  studied  mathematics  with  attention,  and  to 
have  derived  from  them  the  only  real  cultivation  that  his  mind 
ever  received.  He  speaks  of  mathematics,  however,  with  the 
same  awkwardness  as  of  poetry : — 

The  scientific  principles  that  man  employs  to  obtain  the  foreknowledge  of 
an  eclipse,  or  of  anything  else  relating  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
are  contained  chiefly  in  that  part  of  science  which  is  called  trigonometry,  or 
the  properties  of  a  triangle,  which,  when  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  called  astronomy  ;  when  applied  to  direct  the  course 
of  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  it  is  called  navigation  ;  when  applied  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  figures  drawn  by  rule  and  compass,  it  is  called  geomet^ ; 
when  applied  to  the  construction  of  plans  of  edifices,  it  is  called  architecture  ; 
when  applied  to  the  measurement  of  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
it  is  called  land  surveying.  In  fine, it  is  the  soul  of  science  ;  it  is  an  eternal 
truth  ;  it  contains  the  mathematical  demonstration  of  which  man  speaks, 
and  the  extent  of  its  uses  is  unknown. 

There  is  a  clumsy  perversity  about  calling  geometry  a  case  of  trigo¬ 
nometry  which  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Paine. 

With  this  degree  of  education  Paine  combined,  from  his  early 
childhood,  a  profound  aversion  to  Christianity  as  commonly  under¬ 
stood.  “When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,”  he  heard  a 
sermon  on  the  Atonement : — 

After  the  sermon  was  ended  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  as  I  was  going 
down  the  garden  steps  (for  I  perfectly  recollect  the  spot)  I  revolted  at  the 
recollection  of  what  I  had  heard.  .  .  .  This  was  not  one  of  those  kind 
of  thoughts  that  had  anything  in  it  of  childish  levity ;  it  was  to  me  a 
serious  reflection.  ...  I  believe  in  the  same  manner  to  this  moment ; 
and  I  moreover  believe  that  any  system  of  religion  that  has  anything  in  it 
that  shocks  the  mind  of  a  child  cannot  be  a  true  system. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  passage,  and  shows  the  strong  side  of 
Paine’s  mind.  He  had  many  and  great  faults,  yet  it  is  but  bare 
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justice  to  him  and  to  his  Quaker  education  to  remember  that  be 
had  also  the  great  merit  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  though  that  conscience  might  be,  and  no  doubt 
was,  very  ill-instructed  on  many  points.  The  Quaker  doctrine  of 
the  Inner  Light,  and  the  Quaker  contempt  for  external  authority, 
whether  in  books  or  men,  as  being  carnal  ordinances,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  Paine’s  character,  and  led  him  by  an  easy  transition  to 
be  a  dogmatic  Deist  and  Republican.  He  says  himself : — 

The  religion  that  approaches  the  nearest  of  all  others  to  true  Deism  in  the 
moral  and  benign  part  thereof  is  that  professed  by  the  Quakers  ;  but  they 
have  contracted  themselves  too  much  by  leaving  the  works  of  God  out  of 
their  system.  Though  I  reverence  their  philanthropy,  I  cannot  help  smiling 
at  the  conceit  that,  if  the  taste  of  a  Quaker  could  have  been  consulted  at  the 
creation,  what  a  silent  and  drab-coloured  creation  it  would  have  been. 

Suck  was  Paine ;  a  vigorous,  sturdy  snob  (tbe  word  must 
be  excused,  for  it  exactly  describes  the  man),  with  a  slight 
education,  principally  mathematical,  with  strong  conscientious 
feelings  of  a  narrow  kind,  and  with  a  creed  which  led  him  to 
revolt  against  all  established  beliefs,  and  to  cling  to  his  own  views 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  dogmatist.  No  kind  of  man  can  be 
more  vehement,  more  impatient  of  compromise,  more  prejudiced 
against  all  English  institutions,  and  more  inclined  to  view  them 
with  hearty  dogmatic  dislike,  than  a  Quaker  broken  loose  from  his 
creed.  Paine  is  not  the  only  person  of  that  description  known  to 
our  history,  and  a  considerable  resemblance  to  his  sentiments  is  to 
be  found  in  those  of  men  who  have  not  been  brought  by  circum¬ 
stances  into  such  marked  collision  either  with  the  political  insti¬ 
tutions  or  with  the  religious  belief  of  their  country. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  man  to  his  writings.  The  first  of 
them  which  attracted  much  attention  was  Common  Sense,  dated  at 
Philadelphia  in  1776.  It  is  a  furious  attack  on  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution,  followed  up  by  a  view  of  the  state  and  prospects  of 
America.  It  shows  a  shrewd,  keen  appreciation  of  the  state  of 
things  then  existing,  mixed  up,  however,  with  a  fierce  indignation 
against  England  and  things  English,  which  it  is  still  painful  to 
read  because  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  them  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  feeling  which  the  whole  system  of  our  government  had 
created  in  Paine’s  mind,  which  it  must  have  created  in  the 
minds  of  many  others  like  him,  and  which,  whatever  our  national 
partiality  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  does  still  excite  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  a  far  larger  number  of  persons  than  would  generally 
be  supposed.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  though  Reform 
has  triumphed  over  Revolution  in  this  country,  there  always  was, 
and  still  is,  a  revolutionary  section  of  the  community.  Indifference 
to  the  history  and  cordial  dislike  to  the  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  passionate  admiration  for  the  United  States  in  which 
their  principles  triumphed  and  permanently  established  them¬ 
selves,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  party.  No  one  displays  them 
with  so  hard  an  outline  or  puts  upon  them  so  keen  an  edge  as  a 
Quaker  sufficiently  emancipated  from  the  principles  of  his  sect  to 
take  part  in  political  life,  and  yet  sufficiently  under  its  dominion 
to  retain  the  unexpressed  conviction  that  the  existing  institutions 
of  mankind,  their  governments,  their  laws,  their  wars,  their 
glories,  and  their  literature,  all  rest  on  an  unsound  “  carnal  ” 
foundation,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  from  top  to  bottom  by 
institutions  founded  on  those  thin  notions  of  morals  and  politics 
into  which  Quakerism  develops  itself  when  it  passes  from  the 
passive  into  the  active  and  dogmatic  stage. 

The  great  object  of  Common  Sense  is  to  wean  the  Americans  from 
that  pride  in  England  and  things  English  which  still  survived  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  very  many  of  them,  and  which  still  led 
a  considerable  party  to  consider  reconciliation  as  a  possible  and 
desirable  event.  Paine’s  object  is  to  show  that  the  badness 
of  the  English  Government  and  the  brightness  of  their  own  pro¬ 
spects  made  such  a  reconciliation  altogether  undesirable,  even  if  it 
had  been  possible.  He  begins  with  a  remark,  which  is  certainly 
profound  and  contains  much  truth,  that  society  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  government,  and  that,  whilst  the  former  is  good  in 
itself,  the  latter  is  at  best  a  necessary  evil.  He  then  goes  on  to 
examine  the  English  Constitution,  which  he  says  consists  of  “  the 
base  remains  of  two  ancient  tyrannies— Monarchical  tyranny  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  Aristocratic  tyranny  in  the  persons  of  the 
peers — compounded  with  some  new  republican  materials.”  He 
then  enters  upon  a  fierce  attack  on  kings  in  general,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  oddly  enough  by  many  texts  of  Scripture,  and  is  as  fierce, 
ignorant,  and  brutal  as  any  composition  need  to  be.  “  Could  we,” 
says  he,  “trace  kings  to  their  first  rise,  we  should  find  the  first  of 
them  nothing  better  than  the  principal  ruffian  of  some  restless 
gang,  whose  savage  manners  or  pre-eminence  in  subtility  obtained 
him  the  title  of  chief  among  plunderers,”  &c.  &c.  If  Paine  had 
read  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  his  youth,  instead  of  filling  his  mind 
with  the  belief  that  trigonometry  and  his  own  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  the  sole  measures  of  all  things  external  and 
internal,  he  might  have  learnt  a  very  different  lesson  as  to  the 
light  in  which  the  earliest  kings,  the  “  shepherds  of  the  people,” 
were  regarded.  Nay,  if  he  had  read  the  Bible  with  an  open  mind, 
he  would  scarcely  have  thought  or  spoken  so  hardly  of  the 
patriarchs  who  are  the  earliest  princes  described  there.  To 
call  Abraham  “  the  principal  ruffian  of  a  restless  gang  ”  would 
be  a  marvellous  abuse  of  language  on  any  hypothesis  as  to 
the  book  of  Genesis.  Of  the  English  monarchy,  in  particular, 
he  speaks  with  furious  hatred  and  contempt.  It  was  founded  in 
robbery  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  inflicted  on  the  nation  a 
long  course  of  miseries,  and  it  had  arrived,  when  he  wrote,  at  a 
state  of  degraded  uselessness  : — 

In  England  the  King  hath  little  more  to  do  than  to  make  war  and  give 
away  places  ;  which,  in  plain  terms,  is  to  impoverish  the  nation  and  set  it 
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together  b3r  the  ears.  A  pretty  business,  indeed,  for  a  man  to  be  allowed 
eight  hundred  thousand  sterling,  and  worshipped  into  the  bargain  !  Of  more 
worth  is  one  honest  man  to  society  than  all  the  crowned  ruffians  that  ever 
lived. 

This  indignant  account  of  the  English  Government  is  followed  by 
an  argument  to  show  how  unfit  England  was  to  govern  America, 
and  how  much  better  independence  and  union  would  he  than 
reconciliation.  A  constitution  is  rapidl)r  sketched  out,  the  im¬ 
mense  resources  of  America  are  dilated  on,  and  the  whole  subject 
is  handled  in  a  way  which  culminates  at  last  in  the  following 
memorable  words : — 


Should  an  independency  be  brought  about  by  the  legal  voice  of  the 
people  in  Congress,  we  have  every  opportunity  and  every  encouragement 
before  us  to  form  the  noblest,  purest  constitution  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  | 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  begin  the  world  over  again.  A  situation  similar  j 
to  the  present  hath  not  happened  since  the  days  of  Noah  till  now.  lhe  | 
birthday  of  a  new  world  is  at  hand,  and  a  race  of  men  perhaps  as  numerous  j 
as  all  Europe  contains  are  to  receive  their  portion  of  freedom  from  the  event 
of  a  few  months. 


These  words  ought  not  to  he  forgotten  by  those  who  continually 
put  forward  the  French  Revolution  as  the  great  crisis  of  modern 
history.  The  American  plant  is  older,  healthier,  and  far  more 
successful,  and  endowed  with  much  greater  powers  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  history  of  the  last  ninety  years  has,  no  doubt,  shown 
that  Paine’s  estimate  of  the  institutions  of  his  own  country  was 
ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  false ;  hut  if  he  were  still  alive,  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  lie  would  he  able  to  point  to  the  great 
career  of  the  United  States  as  a  confirmation  of  the  positive  part 
of  his  teaching,  and  to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  he  had  erred  about 
England,  his  error  lay  in  underrating  the  degree  in  which  his  own 
principles  would  be  practically  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  the 
English  people  and  Government.  The  history  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  last  three  generations  has  been  in  many  respects 
glorious,  hut  it  has  not  been  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  powers 
of  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 

Paine’s  minor  American  pamphlets  are  not  worth  reading,  but 
this  cannot  he  said  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  It  is  a  fierce  answer, 
from  the  ultra-democratic  point  of  view,  to  Burke’s  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution.  The  first  part  was  published  in  1791,  and 
the  second  in  1792.  The  second  part  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
prosecution.  Paine,  though  defended  by  Erskine,  was  instantly 
convicted,  and  was  outlawed  on  his  conviction.  His  publisher, 
Eaton,  was  also  prosecuted,  hut  was  acquitted  ;  the  jury  finding 
him  “  guilty  of  publishing,  hut  with  no  malicious  intention.”  On 
reading  the  two  performances  at  this  interval  of  time,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  fierce  passions  which  they  both  represented  and 
excited,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Burke  used  much  the  harder 
language,  and  was  far  the  more  violent  of  the  two.  lie  wrote 
like  a  man  of  genius  and  an  experienced  statesman  thrown  off  his 
balance  by  furious  indignation.  Paine  writes  with  a  sort  of 
dogged  prosaic  zeal,  without  a  touch  of  the  fancy  or  enthusiasm 
which  distinguished  his  antagonist.  Here  and  there  he  indulges 
in  a  clhmsy  floundering  joke.  For  instance,  he  says : — 


If  governments,  as  Mr.  Burke  asserts,  are  not  founded  on  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  are  founded  on  any  rights  at  all,  they  consequently  must  be 
founded  on  the  rights  of  something  that  is  not  man.  What,  then,  is  that 
something  ?  Generally  speaking,  wc  know  of  no  other  creatures  that  in¬ 
habit  the  earth  than  man  and  beast,  and  in  all  cases  where  only  two  tilings  \ 
offer  themselves,  and  one  must  he  admitted,  a  negative  proved  on  any  one 
amounts  to  an  affirmative  on  the  other  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Burke,  by  proving 
against  the  Rights  of  Man,  proves  in  behalf  of  the  Beast,  and  consequently 
proves  that  Government  is  a  Beast ;  and  as  difficult  things  sometimes  explain  I 
each  other,  we  now  see  the  origin  of  keeping  wild  beasts  in  the  T ower ;  for  they  j 
certainly  can  he  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  the  origin  of  the  Government,  j 
Oh,  John  Bull !  what  honours  thou  hast  lost  by  not  being  a  wild  beast,  &c.  j 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  this  sort  of  stuff  in  Paine’s  other 
writings,  especially  in  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  a  very  little  would 
no  doubt  he  enough  to  gain  him  the  reputation  for  stupid  and 
gross  vulgarity  and  profanity  which  is  associated  with  his  name  ; 
hut  there  is  much  more  than  this  in  his  writings.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  is  made  of  ver}'  different  material.  He 
has  a  square,  solid,  lawyer-lilce  theory  to  which  he  sticks  like  a 
leech,  and  which  he  contrasts,  with  much  emphasis  and  consider¬ 
able  effectiveness,  with  the  state  of  things  then  existing  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  coarseness  and  abundance  of 
ignorauce  in  what  lie  has  to  say,  and  every  part  of  the  work  is  | 
pervaded  by  the  fundamental  fallacy  which  vitiated  so  much  of  j 
the  speculation  of  the  day,  and  which  threw  Burke  into  paroxysms  | 
of  rage  unworthy  of  his  great  intellect  and  wide  experience — the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  it  is  possible  to  justify  particular  measures  j 
by  alleging  the  truth  of  general  principles  which,  after  all,  \ 
are  only  the  particular  measures  put  in  an  abstract  shape. 
This  is,  at  bottom,  the  fallacy  of  idem  per  idem.  There  is,  indeed,  j 
no  branch  of  speculation  in  which  Mr.  Mill’s  observation  on  the  ! 
syllogism  is  more  to  the  point  than  in  politics.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  first  Right  of  Man.  u  Men  are  horn,  and  always  continue,  free 
and  equal  in  respect  of  their  rights.  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  1 
can  he  founded  only  on  public  utility.”  To  say  nothing  of  the  bad 
logic  of  the  last  sentence  (in  which  it  would  seem  “  not  even  ”  ought 
to  be  substituted  for  “  only  ”),  this  is  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  j 
all  Englishmen,  all  Frenchmen,  all  Germans,  all  Chinese,  &c.  were  ■ 
born,  and  always  continue,  free  and  equal.  But  the  object  was  to 
prove  the  iniquity  of  the  French  system  of  privileged  orders. 
Now,  if  all  Frenchmen  are  asserted  in  the  major  proposition  to  he 
born,  and  to  continue,  free  and  equal,  the  minor  and  the  conclusion 
are  mere  repetitions.  This  and  other  philosophical  refutations  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  have  been  so  often  insisted  on  that  they  may  he 
taken  for  granted.  We  are  more  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  strong  j 


side  of  such  affirmations.  If  the  National  Assembly  had  said, 
“  The  existence  of  privileged  classes  is  inj  urious  to  the  French 
nation,  and  is  greatly  resented  by  the  bulk  of  the  French 
people,  and  we  will  therefore  destroy  those  privileges,”  they 
would  have  spoken  plainly,  and  to  a  great  extent  truly ; 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  made  good  their 
words,  or  that  the  counter-propositions  of  many  of  those  who  con¬ 
demned  them  as  incendiaries  and  cut-throats  would  have  been 
quite  as  unphilosophical,  and  a  great  deal  more  pernicious  in 
practice.  Indeed,  if  any  one  will  go  through  the  Seventeen 
Rights  of  Man,  regarding  them  not  as  philosophical  axioms  but  as 
general  rules  for  legislators,  he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  deny  that, 
like  the  Book  of  Homilies,  they  contain  a  good  and  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  one  fit  for  the  times,  though  it  was  greatly  contro¬ 
verted.  If  proof  of  this  is  required,  let  us  imagine  legislation  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  opposite  principles,  as  thus  : — “  Freedom  is  a  bad 
thing,  anti  restraint  a  good  in  itself.  Mankind  is  divided  into 
classes,  the  distinctions  between  which  are  immutable  and  ought 
never  to  be  violated.”  “  Certain  individuals  and  bodies  of  men — 
to  wit,  the  existing  kings  of  European  countries  and  the  existing 
aristocracies — are  entitled  to  the  authority  which  they  at  present 
possess,  whatever  use  they  may  make  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  has  no  other  duty  but  that  of  obedience  to  them.”  “Men 
ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  their  opinions,  especially  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  that  whether  they  disturb 
public  order  or  not,  if  the  constituted  authorities  dislike  them.” 
If  we  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  revolutionists  of  the  last  century, 
we  must  remember  that  their  declarations  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  other  dithyrambs  were  levelled  not  against  calm  Benthamite 
philosophers,  or  English  constitutional  lawyers  nourished  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  against  gross 
tyrannies  which  had  been  in  the  memory  of  living  men  as  fierce 
and  cruel  as  became  their  principles.  First  principles  of  all  kinds 
are  had  things,  but  we  infinitely  prefer  the  Rights  of  Man  to  the 
doctrines  of  De  Maistre  and  Bonald,  or  even  to  the  Politique  tiree 
do  VEcriture  Sainte.  The  real  objection  to  Paine’s  pamphlet  lies, 
not  in  its  vindication  of  the  French,  but  in  its  stupid  and  ignorant 
attacks  on  the  English  Constitution.  Even  in  them,  however, 
there  was  some  degree  of  truth.  lie  was  quite  right  in  saying  that 
England  has  no  constitution  at  all  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
word.  lie  would  also  have  been  right,  we  think,  in  denying  that 
Burke  appreciated  this  fact  fully,  or  at  all  events  stated  it  fairly, 
though  he  was  wrong  in  accusing  him  rudely  and  coarsely 
of  concealing  it.  The  question  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  constitution  in  that  sense  of  the  word  was 
far  too  delicate,  and  required  far  too  much  historical  knowledge, 
to  be  treated  by  an  illiterate  partisan  like  Paine.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  justice  has  b6en  done  in  this  country 
to  his  side  of  the  question.  A  calm  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People 
and  written  constitutions  would  be  extremely  interesting,  and  by 
no  means  so  one-sided  a  matter  as  many  people  suppose.  The 
Federalist  throws  some  curious  light  on  the  question,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  affair  of  oratory  and  metaphor. 

It  is  strange  in  these  days  to  read  the  proceedings  against  this 
work,  and  to  see  that  the  points  seized  on  for  condemnation  are 
mostly  historical  and  abstract.  For  instance,  Paine  called  the 
Bill  of  Rights  a  Bill  of  Wrongs  and  Insults,  and  described  the 
Revolution  of  1688  in  a  very  uncomplimentary  way ;  and  these, 
amongst  other  things,  were  viewed,  not  as  errors  or  extravagances, 
hut  as  crimes  to  he  punished  by  law. 

The  work  by  which  Paine  will  probably  he  longest  remem¬ 
bered  is  undoubtedly  the  Age  of  Reason.  There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  hook  itself,  but  many  circumstances 
connected  with  it  are  exceedingly  singular.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
in  three  parts,  published  respectively  in  1793,  1795?  and 
1807.  The  substance  of  the  first  part  is  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christian  theology  as  usually  propounded,  and 
an  equally  vehement  assertion  of  the  principles  of  Deism.  There 
is  little  in  it  that  deserves  notice  except  the  remarkable  history  of 
Paine’s  own  mind,  to  which  we  have  already  shortly  referred.  The 
rest  consists  of  coarse  objections  to  the  coarsest  and  rudest  way  of 
stating  particular  theological  doctrines,  and  of  an  ardent  and 
obviously  sincere  glorification  of  physical  science  as  “  the  Word  of 
God,”  the  true  means  by  which  a  real  knowledge  of  God  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  only  just  to  Paine  to  say  that,  in  theology  as  well 
as  in  politics,  the  positive  side  of  his  belief  was  the  foundation,  and 
the  negative  merely  a  superstructure.  He  was  coarse,  violent, 
ignorant,  and  unmannerly  to  a  degree,  whatever  was  the  subject 
in  hand,  hut  he  was  a  thoroughly  sincere  Deist,  and  a  man 
who  believed  with  vehemence  in  the  teachings  of  his  own  con¬ 
science  ;  and  these  things  ought  to  he  borne  in  mind  when  we  try 
to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  character.  The  first 
part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  is,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
altogether  undeserving  of  notice.  It  is  a  violent  and  vulgar  repe¬ 
tition  of  what  had  been  better  said  by  scores  of  other  writers.  It 
is  obvious  also  that  it  was  written  currente  calamo,  and  without 
time  either  for  consideration  or  reference  to  the  commonest 
authorities.  He  says  in  one  place  : — “  I  insert  the  1 9th  Psalm  as 
paraphrased  by  Addison  into  English  verse.  I  recollect  not  the 
prose,  and  where  I  write  this  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it.”  He  gives,  indeed,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  the 
history  of  the  composition  of  the  first.  He  began  the  work  towards 
the  end  of  1793,  being-  then  a  member  of  the  French  Convention, 
and  apprehending  his  own  arrest  and  execution.  A  motion  had 
been  made  which  pointed  against  him,  and  he  says : — ■ 
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Conceiving  after  this  that  I  had  but  a  few  days  of  liberty,  I  sat  down  and 
brought  the  work  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  had  not  finished  it 
more  than  six  hours,  in  the  state  it  has  since  appeared,  before  a  guard  came 
there  about  three  in  the  morning  .  .  .  and  conveyed  me  to  the  prison 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

Whilst  in  prison,  lie  says  — 

I  was  seized  with  a  fever  that  in  its  progress  had  every  symptom  of 
becoming  mortal,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  I  am  not  recovered.  It  was 
then  that  I  remembered  with  renewed  satisfaction,  and  congratulated  myself 
mu-t  sincerely  on  having  written,  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  I 
had  then  but  little  expectation  of  surviving,  and  those  about  me  had  less.  I 
know,  therefore,  by  experience,  the  conscientious  trial  of  my  own  principles. 

Ill  his  famous  reply  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  Bishop  Watson  refers  to 
this  passage,  and  says  that  he  fully  believes  in  Paine’s  sincerity. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  any  one  who  can  recognise  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  genuine  dislike  and  mental  hostility  to  a  dominant  system 
or  creed  not  to  do  so.  The  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  last  dying  speech  and  confession  of  a 
revolutionist  who  maintained  to  the  end  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  conscientiously  lived.  It  would  he  both  useless  and  wrong 
to  deny  that,  in  the  midst  of  its  coarse  and  ignorant  ferocity, 
there  is  a  certain  fuliginous  magnanimity  about  it  which  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  impressiveness.  It  is  also  right  to  remember 
that  there  are  ways  of  putting  Christian  doctrines  which  do  revolt 
the  conscience,  and  which  provoke  honest  men  to  deny  the  matters 
proposed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  parallels  for  much 
of  Paine’s  language  in  the  writings  of  divines  in  considerable 
credit.  The  difference  between  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
maintain  that  the  doctrines  which  they  agree  with  Paine  in  con¬ 
sidering  immoral  are  not  a  part  of  Christian  theology.  The 
positive  part  of  Paine’s  creed,  the  belief  in  a  good  God,  is  held  by 
every  one  who  claims  the  name  of  a  Christian ;  and  it  is  very 
striking  to  see  how  this  forms  the  foundation  of  his  belief,  and 
the  mainspring  of  his  general  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
opinions.  It  wrould  be  useless  to  illustrate  further,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  topics  of  such  a  nature,  the  ignorance,  the  coarseness, 
and  the  unbridled  vehemence  of  his  language  and  ways  of 
thinking. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  Age  of  Reason  are  directed 
specifically  against  the  Bible.  He  remarks,  in  his  preface,  with 
singular  naivete : — 

Thej'  will  now  find  that  I  have  furnished  nij'self  with  a  Bible  and 
Testament,  and  I  can  say  also  that  I  have  found  them  to  be  much  worse 
books  than  I  had  conceived. 

This  remark  gives  the  exact  measure  of  the  value  of  the  book.  If 
a  man  deeply  prejudiced  against  the  existing  order  of  things, 
endowed — to  use  Bishop  Watson’s  language — with  “  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  energy  of  language  and  acuteness  of  investigation,” 
and  destitute  of  almost  every  kind  of  collateral  knowledge, 
were  to  go  into  a  bookseller’s  shop,  buy  an  English  Bible, 
and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  must  either  be  a 
blasphemous  forgery  from  end  to  end,  or  else  absolutely 
true  and  perfect  in  every  part  from  end  to  end,  were  to  begin  to 
establish  the  first  half  of  the  alternative  by  picking  holes  in  it,  he 
would  write  just  such  a  book  as  the  second  part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason.  Paine  hardly  seems  to  be  aware  . of  the  fact  that  any¬ 
body  before  himself  had  ever  handled  the  subject  at  all,  .and  he 
seems  also  to  have  thought  that  he  had  finally  disposed  of  the 
subject.  At  the  end  of  his  observations  on  the  Old  Testament, 
which  till  a  little  more  than  sixty  octavo  pages,  he  says  : — 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible  as  a  man  would  go  through  a  wood 
with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder  and  fell  trees.  Here  they  lie,  and  the  priests,  if 
they  can,  may  replant  them.  They  may  perhaps  stick  them  in  the  ground, 
but  they  will  never  make  them  grow. 

It  is  needless  to  give  illustrations  at  any  length  of  the  indis¬ 
criminate  fury  and  vehemence  with  which  Paine  wrote.  He  says, 
for  one  tiling,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  the  only  book  in  the  Bible 
“  that  can  be  read  without  indignation  and  disgust.”  He  speaks 
of  Isaiah  as  “  one  continued,  incoherent,  bombastical  rant,  full  of 
extravagant  metaphor,  without  application  and  destitute  of  mean¬ 
ing.”  In  a  word,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  the  age  of  the  Kings  and  Pro¬ 
phets  and  his  own,  or  between  their  ways  of  expressing  themselves 
and  his. 

The  brutal,  savage  way  in  which  Paine  wrote  about  the  Bible 
is  as  discreditable  to  his  feelings  as  to  his  knowledge  and  judgment ; 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  he  raised,  though  in  an  ignorant  and 
furious  manner,  the  principal  points  which  had  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  better  informed  writers  long  before  his  time,  and  which  have 
been  abundantly  discussed  since.  Though  he  not  only  knew  no 
Hebrew,  but  probably  hardly  knew  that  there  was  such  a  language, 
he  notices  the  difference  of  phraseology  which  has  lately  been 
made  so  famous  in  connection  with  the  discussion  about  the 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents.  He  also  put  his  finger  upon 
many  of  the  passages  which  have  been  relied  upon  by  one  school 
of  writers  from  the  days  of  Spinoza  downwards,  to  prove  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Hoses,  and  he  makes  observa¬ 
tions  as  to  the  composition  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  much  better  scholars — Bishop  Kidder, 
for  instance.  This,  of  course,  exposed  him  to  the  obvious  remark 
that  all  hie  objections  were  old — an  argument  which  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not .  showing,  or  tending  to  show,  whether  or  not 
they  were  well  founded.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  if  a  man  wants 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  Bible,  the  topics  lie  close  to  his  hand, 
and  can  hardly  escape  him,  even  if  he  has  no  other  critical  appa¬ 
ratus  than  a  reasonably  good  translation.  The  great  question  is, 


what  upon  the  whole,  and  after  taking  account  of  these  adverse 
criticisms,  people  in  general,  at  a  given  time,  decide  to  think  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  the  religion  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  it.  The  outline  of  the  case  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  has  been  before  the  world  for  an  indefinite  time.  Each  age 
pronounces  its  general  verdict  by  its  actions,  and  in  order  to 
influence  mankind  deeply  and  permanently  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent  is  required  from  Paine’s  Old  Bailey  brutality. 

The  Age  of  Reason  naturally  suggests,  by  way  of  contrast, 
Bishop  Watson’s  celebrated  answer  to  it.  It  certainly  is  a 
masterpiece  of  style,  and  is  well  worth  reading,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  how  intensely  bitter  it  is  possible  to  be 
by  the  force  of  elaborate  politeness.  Watson  writes  like  an 
accomplished  and  very  clever  college  don  who,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  finds  himself  obliged  to  meet  a  pothouse  orator 
upon  equal  terms.  He  instinctively  appreciates  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  and  writes  with  a  sort  of  splendid  courtesy  and  candour 
which  must  have  stung  his  antagonist  to  the  very  soul.  To  say 
that  he  fully  answers  all  the  difficulties  which  Paine  starts  would 
be  untrue.  They  are,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  subject- 
matter  of  one  of  the  broadest  and  deepest  controversies  in  the 
world ;  but  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  he  gave  the  answers  which 
at  that  time  were  supposed  to  be  the  proper  ones  in  a  way  which 
showed  conclusively  that  he  was  a  most  accomplished  gentleman 
and  scholar,  and  that  Paine  was  coarse,  brutal,  grossly  ignorant, 
and  in  the  last  degree  rash  and  presumptuous.  In  our  own  days 
some  of  Paine’s  theories  are  advanced  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  his,  and  are  defended  by  weapons  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  use ;  but,  with  every  respect  for  the  Episcopal  Bench,  we 
know  of  no  living  bishop  who  can  write  like  "Watson. 


TRANSYLVANIA.* 

R.  BONER  takes  Dr.  Livingstone’s  saying,  that  it  is  easier 
to  travel  than  to  write  about  your  travels,  for  the  motto  of 
his  book.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  we  should  have  drawn  any 
confirmation  of  the  saying  from  a  perusal  of  the  book.  Mr.  Boner 
seems  to  be  full  of  information  as  to  the  remote  corner  of  Europe 
of  which  he  writes,  and  he  communicates  it  to  us  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  unaffected  manner.  If  he  really  found  travelling  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  easier  than  writing,  he  must  have  a  singular  aptitude  for 
encountering  the  nuisances  of  remote  districts.  He  tells  us  in¬ 
cidentally  of  the  amazing  filth  of  the  inns.  On  venturing  a  mild 
complaint  of  the  dirt  of  the  principal  inn  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
district,  the  only  satisfaction  he  got  was,  “  Oh,  you  should  see 
the  Mediascher  Hof  (another  inn),  that  is  much  more  dirty.”  Mr. 
Boner  could  never,  he  tells  us,  go  near  the  kitchen  without  fixing 
his  eyes  steadily  upon  the  ceiling.  Though  beef  is  only  twopence  a 
pound,  charges  for  meals  are  extravagantly  dear ;  and  Mr.  Boner  had 
to  pay  double  of  what  seemed  a  fair  price  for  his  bedroom,  on  the  in¬ 
genious  plea  that  he  had  occupied  it  himself,  and  had  also  prevented 
some  one  else  from  occupying  it.  These  and  other  discomforts 
incidental  to  travelling  amongst  such  a  remote  people  would  cause 
many  tourists  to  look  at  the  country  with  little  inclination  to 
see  its  better  side.  Mr.  Boner,  however,  seems  to  have  been  an 
excellent  traveller  in  this  respect.  He  writes  in  a  state  of  never- 
failing  good  humour.  He  can  never  speak  with  sufficient  gratitude 
of  the  hospitality,  and  of  the  graceful  and  courteous  manners,  of 
the  Hungarian  country  gentlemen.  He  speaks  with  equal  warmth 
of  the  Protestant  pastors  of  the  Saxon  population,  and  evidently 
ingratiated  himself  with  their  flocks.  He  possesses  that  useful 
curiosity  which  prompts  a  traveller  to  ask  questions  of  everybody 
about  everything.  It  is  true  that  this  exposed  him  for  the  time 
to  a  general  suspicion  of  being  a  spy;  but  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  district  all  travellers  are  assumed  to  be  either  spies  or 
gold-seekers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  enabled  him  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  peasantry ;  and  he 
details  to  us  with  great  satisfaction  a  negotiation  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  persuading  a  father  to  allow  his  daughter,  a 
girl  of  fourteen  and  a  half,  to  refuse  an  offer  from  an  im¬ 
portunate  suitor.  Evidently  Mr.  Boner  knew  how  to  make 
himself  at  home.  In  fact,  Transylvania  is  one  of  those  countries 
where  a  traveller  is  still  a  remarkable  being  in  virtue  of  his 
travelling ;  hospitality  is  still  a  point  of  honour,  which  has  not 
given  way  before  hotel-keeping;  by  simply  passing  through  a 
district,  you  establish  a  claim  upon  the  kindness  of  the  chief 
proprietors.  If  an  Englishman  in  Switzerland  were  to  call  at  a 
gentleman’s  house,  and  make  himself  at  home  there,  on  the  simple 
ground  that  he  was  an  Englishman  in  Switzerland,  he  would 
be  thought  as  mad  as  a  man  who  should  call  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales  merely  because  he  happened  to  be  walking  down 
Pall  Mall.  And  not  only  are  travellers,  as  such,  welcome,  but 
Englishmen  are  at  present  particularly  welcome  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  as  in  fact  they  frequently  are  in 
places  where  they  are  not  too  well-known,  and  which  are  still 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  Mr.  Cook’s  excursionists.  The 
Hungarians  especially  look  up  to  us  as  a  political  model,  and 
read  English  and  drench  literature  because  they  won’t  read 
German,  and  have  scarcely  any  of  home  manufacture.  Mr.  Boner 
frequently  speaks  of  copies  of  Macaulay,  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  and 
other  English  authors,  and  of  finding  the  walls  hung  with 
engravings  after  Landseer  and  Hogarth.  A  bookseller  told  him 
that  in  a  few  years  he  had  sold  a  dozen  copies  of  Shakspeare  and 

*  Transylvania :  its  Products  and  People.  By  Charles  Boner.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1&65. 
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Byron,  and  only  one  of  Goethe.  So  that  any  of  our  countrymen 
who  follow  Mr.  Boner’s  footsteps  may  count  upon  such  civilization 
and  goodwill  as  are  indicated  by  a  taste  for  English  literature. 

Mr.  Boner,  like  every  one  who  has  made  a  journey  worth  writing 
about,  recommends  other  people  to  follow  in  his  steps.  Instead  of 
going  year  after  year  to  Baden  or  Homburg,  he  suggests  that 
English  pleasure-seekers  should  take  an  occasional  trip  to  Mehadia, 
where  there  are  certain  baths  impregnated  with  that  charming 
compound,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  To  Temesvar,  he  re¬ 
marks,  you  can  get  all  the  way  from  London  by  rail ;  thence  to 
Basiasch,  whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  every  one,  there  is 
another  railway,  and  steamers  daily  pass  Basiasch  for  Orsova; 
from  Orsova  you  may  get  a  carriage.  The  inducement  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  would  probably  be  insufficient  to  attract 
many  people  to  take  even  such  a  mere  holiday  trip  as  this  ;  we  can 
get  hot  water  with  a  disgusting  smell  much  nearer  home.  But  there 
are  many  other  attractions  at  Mehadia.  You  may  there  see  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  picturesque  costumes,  and  new  modes  of  life.  And, 
what  is  more  attractive  to  the  genuine  Briton,  you  may  get  a 
bear-hunt  within  an  hour  of  the  town,  and  wolves  seem  to  be  as 
plenty  as  blackberries.  Bear-hunting,  indeed,  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  those  districts.  A  bear  is  an  animal  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  discretion ;  in  fact  he  is  much  more  remarkable  for 
that  quality  than  the  beaters  whom  you  are  obliged  to  get  to 
assist  you.  The  Wallacks  who  go  out  for  that  purpose  are,  it 
seems,  “  quite  unable  to  repress  their  ardour.”  The  consequence 
was  that  when  Mr.  Boner  sent  some  of  them  out  to  look  for 
bears,  and  they  found  seven,  they  shot  the  bears  themselves, 
instead  of  reporting  to  their  employer.  On  another  occasion,  Mr. 
Boner — who,  as  we  know  from  his  interesting  book  on  Chamois¬ 
hunting  in  the  Tyrol,  is  a  mighty  hunter — succeeded  in  getting 
the  beaters  to  drive  a  bear  straight  towards  him.  As  the  bear 
approached,  a  certain  intrusive  publican,  becoming  unable  to 
repress  his  ardour,  let  fly,  and  spoilt  Mr.  Boner’s  chance.  So 
Mr.  Boner  appears  to  have  left  the  country  without  ever  succeed¬ 
ing  in  slaying  a  bear.  This  is  the  less  surprising,  as  he  tells  us 
that  the  most  noted  sportsman  in  Transylvania  had  shot  but  eight 
in  his  life ;  whilst  another,  who  had  annually  been  into  the  woods 
for  many  years,  had  never  even  had  a  shot  at  one.  This  seems, 
however,  to  be  owing  to  the  intelligence  of  the  animal  rather  than 
to  his  rarity.  In  default  of  bears,  there  are  occasionally  lynxes,  a 
few  chamois,  and  plenty  of  roes  and  red  deer.  Of  birds,  besides  quan¬ 
tities  of  eagles,  there  are  capercailzies,  ptarmigan,  and  black-game, 
large  troops  of  bustards,  -which  are  very  difficult  to  approach,  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  waterfowl.  So  that  a  man  who  could 
manage  to  repress  the  ardour  of  his  attendants  might  apparently 
succeed  in  getting  some  sport. 

It  is  only  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Boner’s  book,  however,  which 
is  taken  up  with  details  of  this  kind.  It  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  population.  The  strange  mixture  of 
races  which  he  describes  throws  great  light  upon  the  immense 
difficulties  of  governing  an  empire  of  which  Transylvania  forms 
only  one  of  the  subordinate  provinces.  Mixture,  indeed,  is  not  the 
proper  word,  for  their  chief  peculiarity  is  that,  though  contiguous, 
they  absolutely  refuse  to  mix.  The  Saxons  keep  themselves 
resolutely  separate  from  all  connection  with  their  neighbours. 
The  Hungarians  hate  the  Saxons  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and 
despise  the  Wallacks,  their  former  serfs,  who  form  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  and  can  only  be  said  to  be  partially  civilized. 
Below  the  Wallacks,  again,  come  the  half-wild  Gypsies,  who 
seem  to  be  in  a  far  more  important  position,  relatively,  to  the 
surrounding  races  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  There 
is,  finally,  a  small  sprinkling  of  Jews,  Sclaves,  and  even  Ar¬ 
menians,  who  have  drifted  from  persecutions  elsewhere  into  this 
remote  no-man’s-land.  The  numberless  jealousies  and  difficulties 
which  result  from  the  conflict  of  these  various  races,  each  of 
which  either  hates  or  despises  or  fears  each  of  the  others, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  the  German,  or  so-called  Saxon,  people  who  form  colonies 
scattered  in  detached  villages  over  the  country.  They  appear  to 
have  immigrated  originally  during  the  twelfth  century,  from 
various  parts  of  Germany.  They  were  settled  in  the  country,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  desert,  in  order  to  form  a  strong  frontier,  and  they 
received  various  charters  from  the  Hungarian  kings.  They  have 
kept  together  ever  since,  always  remaining  distinct  from  the  other 
populations  and  retaining  many  curious  customs  from  remote  ages. 
They  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  privileges  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Hungarian  nobles,  and  in  driving  back  Turks  and 
Tartars.  But  the  still  barbarous  race  of  Wallacks  has  gradually 
swarmed  into  the  land  and  surrounded  the  old  Saxon  colonies,  till 
it  now  forms  more  than  half  the  total  population.  These  Wallacks 
still  “  demand  as  a  right  to  share  with  another  what  he  possesses  ” — 
a  sweeping  moral  principle  which  gives  rise  to  occasional  difficulties. 
In  former  ages  they  gave  way  to  a  still  more  marked  propensity  to 
pillage,  burn,  and  murder,  which  was  held  in  check  by  the  process  of 
killing  them  everywhere  like  wolves.  This  did  them  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  a  habit  of  devastating  woods  was  put  a  stop  to  by 
what  Mr.  Boner  rather  quaintly  calls  a  “  mutual  agreement  ”  that 
he  who  had  barked  a  tree  should  be  hanged  on  the  tree  he  had 
destroyed.  The  reciprocity  certainly  seems  in  ,thi3  case  to  be  all 
on  one  side. 

The  Saxons,  kept  constantly  under  the  pressure  of  Wallacks 
and  Hungarians,  and  cut  off  from  frequent  communication 
with  the  external  world,  have  naturally  retained  much  of  their 
old  character.  One  curious  illustration  of  their  ancient  habits 
is  to  be  found  in  the  churches,  which  are  so  built  as  to  be 


fortifications  as  well  as  churches.  On  many  of  them  the 
stones  are  still  to  be  found  piled  upon  the  towers  which 
were  placed  there  in  readiness  to  be  hurled  down  upon  in¬ 
vaders.  On  the  most  exposed  side  there  are  frequently  no 
windows.  The  choir  rises  above  the  nave,  and  is  loopholed  at 
top.  The  other  end  of  the  church  is  protected  by  a  massive 
tower.  The  whole  building,  with  walls,  bastions,  moats,  and 
strong  gates,  covers  a  considerable  area,  and  forms  a  stronghold 
into  which  the  peasants  could  lock  their  herds  at  night,  and  where 
they  could  retreat  themselves  in  case  of  necessity.  The  colonies 
which  gathered  round  this  nucleus  are  formed  of  an  exclusively 
agricultural  population.  They  early  became  Protestants,  and  their 
pastors  appear  to  have  great  influence  over  them.  Every  one  who 
studies  for  the  Church  is  bound  to  pass  two  years  at  a  German 
university,  or  three  years  at  the  Protestant  Faculty  at  Vienna. 
Moreover,  he' has  to  teach  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  school 
before  being  elected  a  pastor.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Saxon 
clergymen  are  remarkably  well  educated  as  a  class ;  they  are 
the  centres  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  their  own  country,  and 
the  connecting  link  for  keeping  up  some  intellectual  communica¬ 
tion  with  Germany.  Mr.  Boner  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
number  of  men  well  informed  in  various  branches  of  study,  in  the 
antiquities  of  their  country,  and  in  foreign  literature.  He  even  found 
one  Saxon— the  only  foreigner,  he  remarks,  of  whom  he  could 
say  it — who  expressed  an  admiration  for  the  English  Sunday.  The 
respect  in  which  the  clergy  are  held  by  their  flocks  seems  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  their  merits.  One  of  their  duties,  which  seems  to  be  rather 
a  more  onerous  one  than  we  should  have  anticipated,  is  that  of 
acting  as  a  court  in  cases  of  divorce.  Divorce,  it  seems,  has 
become  a  habit  amongst  the  Saxon  peasantry.  It  is  allowed  on 
the  most  trifling  grounds.  Mr.  Boner  mentions  the  causes  most 
commonly  assigned  for  separations  in  a  list  which  he  inspected. 
The  most  frequent  reason  given  was  “  antipathy,”  then  “  compul¬ 
sion  to  marry,”  “  drunkenness,”  “  insuperable  disgust,”  “  ill¬ 
smelling  breath,”  and  “groundless  complaining.”  The  most  original 
is  “  Augenverdrehen,”  by  which  it  is  meant  that  one  of  the  couple 
was  in  the  habit  of  rolling  his  or  her  eyes ;  and  perhaps  the  hardest, 
as  against  the  wife,  is  the  “  drunkenness  of  the  father-in-law.”  It 
must  be  rather  difficult  to  avoid  divorce  in  a  country  where  your 
marriage  may  be  dissolved  if  your  wife  takes  to  rolling  her  eyes,  or 
her  father  gets  drunk ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants  there  were  pending,  in 
1862,  171  divorce  suits.  With  the  exception  of  this  trifling  ec¬ 
centricity,  the  population  seems  to  be  moral  and  well-behaved. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  it  steadily  decreases;  according  to 
Mr.  Boner  it  was  302,204  in  1787,  and  in  1830  only  192,482. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  Saxons  will  be  soon  swamped  by  the 
surrounding  races,  which  have,  in  fact,  supplanted  them  in  some 
villages.  Mr.  Boner  sets  the  fact  down  to  “  worldly  pride  ” ;  mean¬ 
ing  that,  like  the  French,  and  for  the  same  prudential  reasons,  they 
are  unwilling  to  multiply.  If  so,  they  have  carried  their  prejudices 
a  trifle  too  far. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  Mr.  Boner’s  interesting  account  of 
the  other  elements  of  the  population,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  A  railroad  to  it  wrould  enable 
them  to  supply  all  Europe  with  excellent  wane,  and  would  tap  an 
enormous  coal-bed.  However,  the  Hungarians  want  the  railroad 
to  cross  one  pass,  the  Saxons  prefer  another,  and  the  Austrian 
Government  leaves  the  project  entangled  in  red  tape.  We  should 
add  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Alpine  Club,  we  have  looked  for 
some  information  on  the  Carpathians,  as  the  lower  mountain- 
chains  are  becoming  interesting  now  that  the  Alps  are  exhausted. 
We  are  sorry  that  so  excellent  a  mountaineer  says  little  about  them, 
except  that  there  is  a  kind  of  sham  St.  Bernard’s  Hospice  amongst 
them,  whose  chief  was,  and  perhaps  is,  a  robber. 


LE  CIEL  ET  L’ENFER.* 

E  hardly  know  whether  M.  Allan  Kardec  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  authoritative  exponent  of  the  Spiritist  persuasion 
amongst  ourselves,  but  it  is  clear  from  his  numerous  writings  that 
he  considers  himself  in  an  especial  manner  called  to  the  office  of 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  endowed  with  those  peculiar  gifts 
which  entitle  him  to  speak  as  the  messenger  of  heaven  to  un¬ 
believers.  If  audacity  in  assertion  is  to  be  taken  as  constituting 
the  evidence  of  knowledge  and  power  above  and  beyond  the 
faculties  of  ordinary  men,  we  might  well  look  upon  him  as 
qualified  above  all  other  masters  of  his  craft  to  throw  a  bridge 
between  the  world  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  common  sense ; 
and  not  only  to  set  before  our  eyes  in  broad  daylight  what  are 
the  leading  doctrines  and  professions  of  his  sect,  but  to  afford  113 
some  little  testimony  of  an  obvious  and  sensible  kind  by  way  of 
verifying  and  confirming  what  forms  so  startling  a  demand 
upon  our  powers  of  belief.  A  philosophical  mind  will  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  listen  to  what  a  witness  of  competent  intelligence 
and  apparent  love  of  truth  has  to  advance  from  his  own  experience  of 
facts;  but  we  certainly  shall  not  be  so  precipitate  in  exchanging  our 
old  lamps  for  new  as  to  put  up  with  the  Evangilc  selon  le  Spiritisme 
for  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  Nor 
shall  we  cast  aside  the  belief,  imperfect  and  vague  as  it  may 
be,  which  Christianity  at  large  has  received  and  venerated,  con¬ 
cerning  the  realities  of  the  after  life,  for  the  amended  version  0.. 


*  Le  Ciel  ct  VEnfer,  on  la  Justice  Divine  selon  le  Spiritisme.  Par  Allan 
Kardec.  Paris :  1865. 
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that  article  of  the  Creed  ■which  M.  Allan  Kardec  has  vouchsafed 
us  in  his  most  recent  publication — Le  Ciel  et  VEnfer. 

Considering  the  amount  of  contemptuous  pity  which  the  apostles 
and  adherents  of  advanced  spiritualism  are  wont  to  pour  upon  the 
generally  received  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death,  we  naturally  expect  to  meet  at  all  events  with 
some  scheme  or  system  which  may  throw  a  more  definite  light 
on  the  secrets  of  the  future,  or  which  may  be  at  least  con¬ 
sistent  with  itself  while  professing  to  hold  out  a  superior  clue 
through  the  windings  of  speculation  upon  the  great  mystery.  So 
far  as  the  process  of  demolition  is  concerned,  the  prophet  of  the 
new  dispensation  has  an  easy  task.  Where  so  little  of  a  positive 
kind  has  been  ascertained  or  revealed  touching  the  condition  of 
the  departed  and  the  laws  of  existence  in  the  disembodied  state, 
it  cannot  be  difficult  to  hold  up  to  cavil,  and  even  to  ridicule,  not 
a  few  of  the  notions  or  tenets  which  make  up  the  popular  as  well 
as  the  vulgar  anticipations  of  the  truth.  While  M.  Allan  Kardec 
confines  himself  to  twitting  the  religionists  of  his  day  with  the  un¬ 
worthy  or  grovelling  or  monotonous  conceptions  which  they  form 
of  the  bliss  of  heaven,  and  challenges  them  to  realize  in  detail,  or 
substantiate  by  proof,  the  images  by  which  they  seek  to  give  form 
to  the  shadowy  hints  of  revelation,  he  may  take  credit  to  himself 
for  having  disposed  as  summarily  of  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  unseen  world  as  a  distinguished  personage  is  popularly  held 
to  have,  by  a  recent  judgment,  disposed  of  the  other.  It  is 
when  we  in  turn  come  to  interrogate  the  spiritualist,  or  listen  to 
what  his  peculiar  medium  of  information  is  supposed  to  impart, 
that  we  are  struck  with  the  poverty  of  ideas  betrayed  by  his 
exposition  of  the  secrets  of  heaven,  together  with  the  im¬ 
pudence  which  could  prompt  any  man  or  set  of  men 
to  set  up  so  miserable  a  substitute  side  by  side  with  the 
most  abject  form  of  Christian  or  even  heathen  superstition. 
The  notions  which  minds  of  the  common  stamp — or,  for  that 
matter,  minds  of  the  highest  intellectual  order — figure  to  them¬ 
selves  of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  maybe  hazy  or  unreasonable 
enough.  The  eternal  contemplation  of  truth,  or  the  interminable 
singing  of  hymns,  to  which  one  or  other  of  the  extremes  of  reli¬ 
gious  opinion  would  condemn  us,  may  be,  a3  the  writer  says, 
neither  a  very  seductive  nor  a  very  consoling  prospect.  That  ever¬ 
lasting  doing  of  nothing,  or  whiling  away  of  time,  if  time  may 
enter  into  the  conception,  may  be  worthy  of  no  better  name  than 
that  which  he  gives  it — une  fastidieuse  monotonie.  And  in  the 
pictures  in  which  the  best  artists  set  before  us  the  delights  and 
raptures  of  angels  and  saints,  it  may  be  true  that  those  beatified 
beings  breathe  an  air  of  unmitigated  ennui  rather  than  of  supreme 
and  unmixed  felicity.  But  what,  then,  has  the  “spiritist”  to  offer 
us  in  exchange  for  these  tantalizing  or  wearisome  glimpses  of  the 
future?  The  programme  of  his  new  creed  is  indeed  sounding 
and  full  of  promise  : — 

La  doctrine  spirite  change  enticrement  la  manure  d’envisager  l’avenir. 
La  vie  future  n’est  plus  une  hypothfese,  mais  une  rdalitd ;  l’e'tat  des  times 
aprfcs  la  mort  n’est  plus  un  systeme,  mais  un  re'sultat  d’observation.  Le 
voile  est  leve  ;  le  monde  spirituel  nous  apparait  dans  toute  sa  rcalite  pratique  ; 
ce  ne  sont  pas  les  homines  qui  font  de'couvert  par  l’effort  d’une  conception 
ingdnieuse,  ce  sont  les  habitants  memos  de  ce  monde  qui  viennent  nous 
decrire  leur  situation ;  nous  les  y  voyons  h  tous  les  degres  de  l’echelle 
spirituelle,  dans  toutes  les  phases  du  bonheur  et  du  malheur  ;  nous  assistons 
h  toutes  les  peripeties  de  la  vie  d’outre-tombe.  Lh  est  poi.r  les  Spirites  la 
cause  du  calme  avec  lequel  ils  envisagent  la  mort,  de  la  serenitd  de  leurs 
demiers  instants  sur  la  terre.  Ce  qui  les  soutient,  ce  n’est  pas  seulement 
1’espe'rance,  c’est  la  certitude. ;  ils  savent  quo  la  vie  future  n’est  que  la  con¬ 
tinuation  de  la  vie  pre'sente  dans  de  meilleures  conditions,  et  ils  l’attendent 
avec  la  meme  confianee  qu’ils  attendent  le  lever  du  soleil  aprbs  une  nuit 
d’orage.  Les  motifs  de  cette  confianee  sont  dans  les  faits  dont  ils  sont  temoins, 
et  dans  l'accord  de  ces  faits  avec  la  logique,  la  justice  et  la  bontd  de  Dieu,  et 
les  aspirations  intimes  de  l’liomme. 

The  gulf  between  heaven  and  hell  is  the  first  thing  to  disappear 
from  the  spiritualist  gospel.  Together  with  the  otiose  and  insipid 
joys  of  the  good,  are  banished  those  physical  sufferings  which  have 
so  long  been  made  the  bugbear  of  the  wicked.  Eternal  punishments 
are  proclaimed  to  be  as  mythic  as  the  brimstone,  the  blazing 
pitch,  and  the  sulphureous  stinks  of  the  mediaeval  preachers.  All 
spirits  are  seen  scattered  at  various  stages  of  progress  up  and 
down  the  ladder  of  perfectibility.  In  the  process  of  elevation  to 
supreme  purity  and  beatitude,  they  have  to  undergo  a  succession  of 
trials,  in  the  course  of  which  a  method  of  metempsychosis  or  suc¬ 
cessive  incarnations  is  brought  prominently  into  play.  While  the 
better  spirits  are  taking  their  incorporeal  form,  and  become  denizens 
of  the  more  favoured  spheres,  those  who  are  obstinate  or  sluggish 
in  the  spiritual  race  are  condemned  to  such  dreary  penal  settle¬ 
ments  as,  for  instance,  our  own  planet.  On  passing  hence  at  death, 
they  are  assigned,  according  to  the  sentence  upon  their  good  or  ill 
deservings,  to  a  higher  or  lower  state  of  being.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
how  much  of  their  previous  corporeity  will  cling  to  them  in  this 
state.  In  some  passages  we  are  assured  that  the  spirits  of  the 
best  sort,  at  least,  are  so  wholly  disembodied  as  to  leave  behind 
them  the  crass  and  heavy  envelope  of  their  earthly  tenement ;  in 
others  we  meet  with  spirits  still  dragging  about  with  them  so 
much  of  bodily  substance  as  may  be  required  for  occasional  use,  as 
when,  for  instance,  they  wish  to  appear  visibly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  mediums  or  their  visitors,  or  to  shake  hands  with  their  own 
surviving  personal  friends.  The  general  state  of  a  spirit  at 
large  appears  to  be  that  of  a  fluid  something  —  Hat  Jluidique — 
which  is  capable  of  the  most  rapid  locomotion,  without 
wings  or  other  organs  of  propulsion.  There  is  a  head,  hands, 
legs,  and  feet ;  but  organs  of  any  other  kind  are,  we  are  assured, 
left  out  as  superfluities.  The  distinction  of  the  sexes  disap¬ 
pears,  though  it  appears  to  take  some  hours  after  death  lor 


the  sense  of  this  deprivation  fully  to  force  itself  upon  the  con¬ 
sciousness.  Beards,  in  consequence,  no  longer  exist  to  disquiet 
the  spirits  of  beatified  bishops.  On  the  article  of  dress  our 
Gospel  is  unfortunately  silent.  The  fulness  of  light,  however,  in¬ 
volving  an  accompanyingdegree  of  warmth,  and  the  remaining  reason 
for  costume  disappearing  together  with  the  difference  of  sex,  we 
need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  absence  from  tho  new  revelation  of  a 
code  of  spiritual  fashions.  Distinctions  of  rank  at  the  same  time,  at 
least  of  a  spiritual  kind,  appear  to  prevail,  though  unmarked  by 
outward  uniform  or  insignia.  The  elect  or  enlightened  followers 
of  “  spiritism  ”  clearly  form  a  class  or  clique  apart,  having  over 
them  —  the  French,  we  presume,  in  particular  —  “our  spiritual 
president,  St.  Louis.”  Nor  does  the  presidential  chair  among  the 
spirits  seem  to  be  at  all  that  seat  of  comfort  and  sinecure  which 
we  often  conceive  it  to  be  under  our  grosser  earthly  institutions. 
St.  Louis,  or  any  other  etherealized  man  or  angel,  is  at  any 
minute  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  professional  or  hired  medium, 
or  of  any  little  coterie  who  gather  together  in  a  dark  parlour  for 
a  seance  with  the  spirits  or  the  planchette ;  for  it  is  only  gross  and 
low-class  spirits,  we  are  told,  who  any  longer  have  to  do  with 
ordinary  tables,  and  hats  have  gone  out  as  media  in  good  spiritual 
society.  But  as  St.  Louis,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  not  liable  to  be  sent 
on  duty  beyond  the  present  bounds  of  the  Empire,  we  should,  at 
the  same  time,  like  to  know  to  whom  we  ourselves  are  to  look. 
A  frightful  deal  ol  work  is  entailed  upon  the  whole  class  of  spirits  -T 
and  there  is  a  run  upon  the  best  of  them  in  particular,  which — 
though  eminently  agreeable,  we  are  assured,  to  themselves  —  seems 
hardly  fair  under  any  equitable  distribution  of  offices  and  rewards. 
Some  spirit  of  superior  trustworthiness  is  told  off,  for  instance,  upon 
special  duty,  as  a  voucher  for  the  identity  of  any  less  known  or 
newly-arrived  soul  who  has  been  called  to  attend  a  seance,  orto  attest 
a  signature  to  written  communications;  for  it  seems  that  this  part  of 
the  provisions  of  the  University  Election  Act  extends  to  the  kingdom 
of  spirits.  Meanwhile,  we  .are  glad  to  hear — though  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  provokingly  vague,  after  wo  had  been  led  to  expect  dis¬ 
closures  which  were  to  eclipse  for  ever  the  dim  and  paltry  glimmer 
of  previous  revelations — that  the  spirits  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
“such  splendours  of  creation  as  no  human  language  can  express 
nor  the  imagination  of  man  conceive ;  in  the  knowledge  of  every¬ 
thing,  in  the  absence  of  all  pain  physical  and  mental,  in  infinite 
serenity  and  mutual  love,  and  in  the  full  sight  of  God  and  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  all  mysteries.” 

All  this  is  very  magnificent,  and  is  no  doubt  a  highly  desirable 
state  of  things.  But  the  important  question  has  to  come,  where  is 
the  proof  of  it  all?  Qui  a  dit  qu'il  est  vrai?  To  this  pertinent 
inquiry  we  can  but  answer  so  far  as  the  present  work  proceeds  to 
carry  us — M.  Allan  Kardec.  It  is  true  that  he  summons  to  his 
side  a  host  of  witnesses  from  the  world  of  spirits,  who  answer 
most  politely  the  interrogatories  put  to  them,  and  in  some  instances 
set  their  names  to  the  affidavits  purporting  to  come  from  them. 
But  neither  for  the  text  of  these  communications  nor  for  their  sig¬ 
natures  have  we  the  slightest  means  of  verification  beyond  the 
statements  of  the  author.  And  whether  the  words  were  orally 
delivered  in  the  ears  of  all  present,  or  vouched  for  by  the 
“  medium  ”  alone,  we  are  equally  left  in  darkness.  When  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  was  once  assured  that  a  ghost  had  appeared  and 
corroborated  the  statement  of  a  witness  as  to  certain  facts, 
the  judge  contented  himself  with  saying,  “  Order  the  ghost  into 
court.”  We  cannot,  unhappily  for  us,  command  the  attendance  of 
St.  Louis,  or  even  of  “  Lazarus  or  Erastus,”  especially  as  we  can¬ 
not  tell  whether  the  latter  call  would  be  responded  to  by  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul  or  by  that  later  divine  and  moralist  who 
has  become  associated  with  somewhat  lax  and  worldly  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  politics.  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  the 
authority  of  those  spirits,  as  cited  by  M.  Kardec,  for  the  com¬ 
munication  signed  “Jobard,”  which  affords  some  obliging  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  state  of  that  deceased  friend  of  the 
writer,  the  excellent  company  he  keeps— Lazarus  and  Erastus 
being  by  no  means  the  most  select  of  the  number — and  tells  how 
much  he  (Jobard)  had  advanced,  not  only  in  spiritualist,  but  in  geo¬ 
logical  knowledge,  during  the  twelve  days  that  his  spirit  had  left  his 
body  lying  in  the  cemetery  at  Brussels.  The  physician  Demeure, 
a  homoeopath,  might  as  well  have  added,  while  assuring  us  that 
he  had  come  to  “  shake  hands  with  his  dear  master  and  friend,  M. 
Allan  Kardec,  and  to  tell  him  that  his  teaching  was  all  true,” 
whether  he  had  gained  equal  illumination  touching  the  truth  of  the 
globular  theory.  Dr.  Demeure  is  attentive  enough  to  remark  that 
there  are  “  too  many  coals  on  the  fire,”  and  on  a  subsequent  occa¬ 
sion  he  comes  all  the  way  gratis  to  cure  Madame  G.  of  a  sprained 
ankle.  This  lady,  being  a  very  lucid  medium  and  sonnambule,  had 
agility  enough  to  catch  the  retiring  practitioner  by  the  hand,  but 
only  to  faint  away  on  recognising  her  healer,  of  whose  death  she 
had  previously  been  ignorant.  “  Cette  scene  n’est-elle  pas  saisis- 
sante  et  dramatique  ?  ”  Scarcely  less  dramatic,  and  perhaps  even 
more  kindling  still,  is  the  apparition  of  veuve  Foulon,  nee  IVollis, 
who,  from  acting  the  humble  part  of  Miss  La  Creevy  igi  bas,  finds 
herself  blooming  out,  three  days  after  death,  into  an  artist  of  the 
highest  order,  crying  out,  “  Des  pinceaux !  des  pinceaux !  et 
je  prouverai  que  l’art  spirite  est  le  couronnement  de  l’art 
paien,  de  l’art  chretien  qui  periclite,  et  qu’au  spiritisme  seed 
est  reservtie  la  gloire  de  le  faire  revivre  dans  tout  son  eclat 
sur  votre  monde  deshthitd.”  We  can  only  regret  that  such  an 
opportunity  should  have  been  lost  of  accompanying  the  volume 
before  us  with  spirit  illustrations  in  the  revived  style  of  pagan  and 
Christian  art. 

A  very  communicative  spirit  is  that  of  M.  Sanson.  Whether 
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this  gentleman  was  or  was  not  a  member  of  that  illustrious 
family  who  have  for  centuries  held  the  hereditary  office  of 
hastening  the  disembodiment  of  souls  by  severing  the  head  from 
the  body,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  displayed  the  promptness 
proper  to  an  official  by  appearing  at  his  own  grave-side  according 
to  promise  previously  made  by  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Spiritual  Society  of  Paris,  and  dictating  to  his  weeping  friends  a 
sermon  so  edifying  that  it  might  serve  as  a  model  m  the  epitaph 
list  of  one  of  our  carvers  of  tombstones.  With  somewhat  of  the 
contempt  of  a  butterfly  looking  down  upon  the  ddbris  of  the 
miserable  grub  that  he  was  a  moment  before,  M.  Sanson  describes 
himself  as  surveying,  eight  hours  after  death,  the  wretched  carcase 
— pauvre  et  inf  Arne  clepouille — that  had  so  long  entombed  his  spirit. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  less  pure  or  gifted  spirits  who  are 
a  long  time  before  they  know  themselves  out  of  the  body,  like 
M.  Samuel  Philippe,  or  who  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they 
are  dead  at  all.  One  Doctor  Vignal,  being  asked  how  he  liked  his 
funeral  ceremony,  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  had  made  a  point 
of  attending,  and  highly  commended  the  undertaker.  All  these  are 
happy  spirits.  But  there  is  a  class  of  spirits  who  are  moderately 
good,  as  also  one  of  criminal  and  repentant  spirits  who  have  a 
more  dolorous  tale  to  tell.  Suicides  in  particular,  who  have  a 
chapter  all  to  themselves,  have  a  deal  to  undergo  before  they  have 
worked  out  their  expiatory  sentence,  although  they  can  always  find 
leisure  to  attend  at  the  invitation  of  authorized  mediums.  There 
is  the  “  suicide  of  the  Samaritaine,”  who  nearly  cut  off  his  head  in 
a  warm  bath,  and  whose  chief  punishment  lies  in  his  spirit  being 
compelled  to  dwell  still  in  the  body — whether  in  the  head 
or  trunk  we  are  not  informed — in  which  he  feels  himself  stifled, 
and  which  we  may  certainly  imagine  to  have  been  as  moist 
and  unpleasant  a  receptacle  as  the  fancy  of  M.  Mantalini  himself 
could  have  pictured.  In  the  case  of  similar  unfortunates  of  our 
own,  the  cause  of  distress  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  a  painful  uncertainty  or  suspicion  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  that  missing  property  of  the  spirit : — 

I  can’t  tell  where  my  "body  is, 

But  Dr.  Carpue  can. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  sufferings  of  the  esprit  ennuye,  who  is 
too  languid  even  to  give  his  name.  This  used-up  spirit,  after 
wandering  about  with  nothing  to  do  for  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  it  peu  pris,  cannot  be  expected  to  lose  in  a  moment  his  habits 
of  lassitude.  Blast  as  he  is,  he  does  but  drop  in  uninvited  upon 
the  medium,  for  the  chance,  we  presume,  of  what  little  excitement 
may  be  picked  up  from  the  rope-trick  or  the  flying  tambourines. 
But  when  it  comes  to  being  asked  questions,  that  is  more  than  the 
exhausted  spirit  can  stand.  “  Parce  que  tu  questionnes  beaucoup, 
cela  mo  fatigue  et  j’ai  besoin  d’aide.” 

We  constantly  hear  complaints  now-a-days  that  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  our  day  is  getting  too  vast  and  powerful  for  the 
old  forms  and  traditions  of  belief,  and  that  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  class  of  advanced  minds  who  need  something  more  in¬ 
tellectual,  more  profound,  and  more  consonant  with  reason 
than  the  childish  doctrines  which  have  so  long  made  up  the 
faith  of  Christendom.  The  work  before  us  professes  to  emanate 
from  a  sentiment  of  this  kind,  and  to  supply  the  world  with  a 
more  rational' gospel.  If  such  is  to  be  the  standard  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  for  the  time  to  come,  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  wisdom 
of  our  new  apostles  is  better  than  the  foolishness  of  those  of  old. 
We  may  be  tempted  to  fall  back  upon  the  thought  of  one  who  was 
held  somewhat  wise  a  long  time  ago : — “  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in 
his  own  conceit?  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.” 


CHAM  PF LF. CRY’S  HISTORY  OF  CARICATURE.* 

OME  months  ago  we  noticed  Mr,  Thomas  Wright’s  History 
of  Caricature,  a  work  which  in  some  respects  curiously  re¬ 
sembles  the  ingenious  French  essay  which  we  now  propose  to 
introduce  to  our  readers.  But  M.  Champfleury  (who  is  a  pupil 
of  M.  Pkilarete  Chasles,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  book)  confines 
himself  solely  to  the  caricature  of  the  ancients,  and  is  both  more 
scholarly  and  more  philosophical  than  his  English  rival.  lie 
may  justly  take  credit  to  himself  for  having  explored  some  little- 
known  by-ways  of  the  arts  and  the  letters  of  the  ancients.  lie 
avows,  indeed,  a  special  admiration  for  writers  who,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  are  excluded  from  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  of  literature. 

M.  Champfleury  has  enumerated  the  few  scholars  who  have 
to  some  extent  anticipated,  or  at  least  preceded,  him  in  his 
studies.  The  list  is  headed  by  Wieland.  Next  to  him  comes 
the  Count  de  Caylus;  and  two  writers  of  our  own  day,  M. 
Charles  Lenormant  and  M.  Panofka,  have  approached  the  subject, 
though  from  different  points  of  view.  M.  Champfleury  starts 
sensibly  enough  from  the  consideration  that,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  there  must  always  have  been  persons  who  would  take 
a  comic  or  humorous  view  of  life  and  affairs ;  and  that  some  of 
these  would  express  by  pencil  or  chisel  what  others  embody  in 
words.  This  is  characteristically  put  in  this  way : — 

Les  arts  marchent  cote  k  cote  et  font  pendant  pour  ainsi  dire.  En  regard 
do  Sophocle,  Phidias.  La  niche  en  face  de  la  statue  d’Aristopkane  restera- 
t-elle  vide  ?  Qui  fera  vis-h-vis  h  Lucien  ? 

Whether  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  had  any  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  humorous  is  the  first  inquiry  of  our  author.  He 
avows  his  difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  when  awed  by  the 
colossal  sculptures  of  Thebes  or  Nineveh.  But  Sir  Gardner 
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Wilkinson  has  discovered  a  papyrus  exhibiting  a  party  of  Egyptian 
ladies  suffering  from  a  debauch  at  a  wine  party ;  and  Lepsius 
has  published  some  other  satyrical  drawings  (as  he  calls  them), 
in  which  human  beings  are  fitted  with  the  heads  of  brutes, 
according  to  their  presumed  dispositions.  The  obscenities 
of  these  representations  are  somewhat  naively  .defended  by  M. 
Champfleury  as  being  “  caricatures  of  love.”  The  present  volume 
i3  not  very  copiously  illustrated.  But  one  of  the  plates  repre¬ 
sents  an  Egyptian  fragment,  in  which  two  rats  are  oflering  divine 
honours  to  a  truculent-looking  cat,  which  is  seated  in  a  dignified 
manner  on  a  throne.  This  is  explained  by  ft  young  and  rising 
Egyptologist,  M.  Theodule  Dev&ria.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  Egyptian  deity  Bes,  described  as  a  thick-set  and 
apoplectic-looking  dwarf,  stood  for  the  god  of  laughter  or  not.  M. 
Champfleury  decides  the  question  in  the  negative,  and  argues  that 
the  East  knew,  and  knows,  little  of  genuine  laughter.  This 
faculty  is  reserved  for  the  men  of  the  North.  Ilis  theory  is  that 
people  who  live  among  the  fogs,  which  are  the  parents  of  spleen, 
reimburse  themselves  by  forced  gaiety  for  the  asperities  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  live.  Thus  we  English  carry  our  sense  of 
the  grotesque  to  an  extreme.  Here  is  the  proof  of  the  asser¬ 
tion  : — 

Les  Anglais  en  sont  une  preuvs.  Lour  plaisanterie  est  grossifere,  mais 
itnorme  ;  et  pour  mieux  prouver  le  rire  he  leurs  acteurs,  ils  leur  ont  fendu 
artificiellement,  par  une  dpaisse  couche  de  vermilion,  la  bouche  jusqu’aux 
oreilles,  se  rapprochant,  sans  s'en  doutcr,  des  masques  grotesques  antiques. 
Un  dessin  eut  mieux  fait  comprendre  ees  analogies ;  mais  il  est  facile 
d’examiner  les  clowns,  les  fragments  postiehes  qu'ils  s’ajustent  sur  le  visage, 
comrne  les  mimes  antiques  s’en  adaptaient  a  de  certaines  parties  du  corps,  et 
on  verra  que  les  Anglais  ont  conserve  plus  que  nous  le  sens  du  grotesque 
violent  derivant  de  l’antiquitd. 

The  caricature  of  the  Greeks  is  more  easily  studied  than  that  of 
the  earlier  nations  of  antiquity.  By  the  aid  of  a  well-known  pas¬ 
sage  of  Aristotle,  M.  Champfleury  defines  caricature  to  be  the  way  of 
representing  men  or  things  worse  than  they  are.  Aristotle  quoted 
Homer  in  poetry,  and  Polygnotus  in  art,  as  his  examples  of  those 
who  made  men  better  than  they  are ;  Cleophon  and  Dionysius,  as 
examples  of  naturalistic  treatment,  describing  men  as  they  are ; 
and  Pauson  the  caricaturist,  Hegemon  of  Tlrasos,  the  inventor  of 
parodies,  and  Nicochares,  the  author  of  the  Deliad,  as  those  who 
drew  men  worse  than  they  are.  As  becomes  his  subject,  M. 
Champfleury  argues,  and  argues  well,  against  Aristotle,  that  there 
are  some  human  vices  and  weakness  which  nothing  but  caricature 
can  properly  chastise  and  control.  And,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  first  known  caricaturist,  he  sets  himself  the  task  of 
rehabilitating  the  above-named  Pauson  from  the  strictures  of 
Aristotle  and  the  gibes  of  his  own  contemporary  Aristophanes. 

Pliny  is  our  chief  authority  for  Roman  caricature.  It  is  curious 
enough  to  find  him  speaking  of  the  sacrilege  of  a  painter,  named 
Arellius,  who  made  his  mistresses  sit  as  models  for  the  goddesses 
whom  he  drew.  As  M.  Champfleury  comments  upon  this: — 
“  Combien  en  a-t-on  vu  depuis  d’ Arellius,  qui  ont  domffi  aux 
Yierges  et  aux  Madones  la  figure  de  leurs  maitresses,  et  qui  n’ont 
pas  era  commettre  de  sacrileyes?  ”  Interesting  as  are  M.  Champ- 
fleury’s  quotations  and  remarks  on  the  literary  history  of  carica¬ 
ture,  his  illustrations,  as  appealing  to  the  eye  (the  proper  province 
of  caricature),  are  much  more  to  the  purpose.  Thus  he  reproduces 
the  most  curious  fresco  from  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  which 
represents  a  painter’s  studio.  All  the  figures  in  this  picture  are 
squat  and  exaggerated,  with  large  heads.  The  artist,  seated  on  a 
stool,  is  sketching  his  sitter  with  true  professional  mannerism. 
Two  connoisseurs  discuss  the  painting,  in  attitudes  which  might 
be  copied  in  Punch  ;  and  a  goose,  entering  by  the  door,  with  large 
open  beak,  “  pousse  un  cri  stupide.”  What  this  goose  means  is  a 
subject  of  much  dispute.  The  most  amusing  suggestion — evidently 
originated  by  a  painter — is  that  the  “  art-critic,”  making  his  round 
of  the  studios,  is  thus  pilloried.  Another  famous  specimen  of  antique 
caricature  is  a  fresco,  discovered  at  Gragnano  in  1764,  on  which  a 
group  of  three  human  figures  with  dogs’ heads  is  evidently  meant  to 
be  a  parody  of  the  flight  of  /Eneas  from  Troy,  with  his  father 
Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  little  Ascanius  running  by  his 
side  and  holding  his  hand.  Do  our  readers  know  what  is  meant 
by  a  “gryllus?”  It  is  a  technical  name  for  a  caricature  of  a 
man  in  a  strange  costume,  or  with  some  substitution  of  an  animal’s 
head  or  limbs.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  success  of  one 
Antiphilus,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  caricaturing  some  one  so  called. 
Hence  it  came  to  include  mere  fanciful  caprices  and  whimsies, 
such  (for  instance)  as  a  fresco,  discovered  in  1 745  in  Herculaneum, 
in  which  a  cicada,  perched  on  a  chariot,  drives  a  huge  parrot,  or 
some  such  bird,  harnessed  in  the  shafts.  With  cumbrous  lack  of 
humour,  certain  writers  of  course  attempt  to  find  a  signifi¬ 
cance  and  an  explanation  for  thus  fanciful  representation.  One 
writer,  for  instance,  tries  to  show  that  the.  painter  meant  to  show 
how  the  Emperor  Nero  was  directed  by  Seneca  the  philosopher ! 
Of  course  the  glyptic  art  of  the  ancients,  as  preserved  in  gems  and 
intaglios,  oilers  a  rich  harvest  of  chimeras  and  other  devices.  Of 
these  M.  Champfleury  engraves  numerous  specimens — such,  for 
instance,  as  an  amethyst,  in  the  Caylus  Collection,  on  which  is 
engraved  a  lion  driving  a  brace  of  cocks  in  his  chariot ;  and  a  red 
jasper,  in  the  same  cabinet,  with  a  dolphin,  reins  and  whip  in 
mouth,  urging  to  full  speed  a  pair  of  harnessed  caterpillars.  He 
liuds  also  many  illustrative  quotations  in  some  of  the  epigrams  of 
the  Greek  anthology.  The  fictile  vases  of  antiquity,  again,  are 
laid  under  useful  contribution  for  illustrations  of  our  author’s 
subject.  For  example,  there  is  a  vase,  in  the  Williams-Hope 
Collection,  in  which  the  arrival  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  seems  to  be 
Uu-U' nelly  parodied. 
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M.  Champfieury  gives  a  very  curious  chapter  on  the  antique 
cultus  of  Priapus,  whose  physiognomy  (he  says)  always  reminds 
him  of  the  contemporary  portraits  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
We  can  scarcely  agree  with  him  that  FalstafF,  Punch,  and 
Sancho  Panza  are  cousins  of  the  Priapus  of  antiquity.  Of 
the  Karakenz  of  Algiers  and  of  Constantinople  we  know  nothing. 
Passing  over  this,  and  also  some  ingenious  discussions  about  a 
grotesque  representation  of  a  potter  at  his  work  which  is  to  be  seen 
on  an  ancient  lamp  found  at  Pozzuoli,  we  come  to  an  essay  on  the 
Fool  or  Jester  of  Mediteval  Times,  and  the  Dwarfs  and  Pigmies  of 
Antiquity.  Judging  from  the  frescoes  and  other  illustrations  of 
combats  between  the  pigmies  and  the  cranes  which  are  here  given, 
we  fancy  that  the  Pompeian  decorators  used  these  conventional  dwarf 
figures  much  in  the  same  way  that  amorini  are  employed  in  the 
mural  painting  of  the  Renaissance,  and  angels  in  sacred  pictures 
of  the  later  schools.  Far  more  interesting,  however,  than  these 
chapters  is  one  on  the  Graffiti,  or  wall-scratchings,  of  Pompeii, 
borrowed  chiefly  from  a  treatise  by  P.  Garucei,  a  learned  Jesuit 
archaeologist,  on  that  subject.  Some  of  these  are  here  engraved — 
such  as,  for  example,  a  head  crowned  with  laurel,  the  drawing 
evidently  of  a  child ;  and  an  inscribed  heart,  which  seems  to  be  a 
lover’s  token.  The  now  famous  caricature  of  a  Christian  worship¬ 
ping  a  crucified  figure  which  has  the  head  of  an  ass  forms  the 
subject  of  a  separate  chapter.  This  graffito  was  found  traced  on  a 
wall  in  a  garden  on  the  Palatine  ITill  at  Pome,  and  is  certainly  a 
most  curious  relic  of  heathen  calumny.  Finally,  M.  Champfieury 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Laughter,  written  in  a  rather  affected 
and  spasmodic  style ;  and  appends  a  humorous  story  of  a  trick 
played  upon  a  distinguished  French  archaeologist,  whom  we  guess, 
from  the  initials  given,  to  be  M.  Raoul-Rochette.  It  appears  that 
this  excellent  antiquary  was  deceived  by  a  forged  antique  sketch 
(supposed  to  be  drawn  by  the  Baron  von  Stackelberg)  which  de¬ 
picted  a  figure  of  Fame  running  away  from  a  pursuer,  with  her 
hand  applied  to  her  nose,  after  a  fashion  common  among  dirty 
little  boys  in  the  street.  The  result  was  a  learned  essay  on  the 
great  antiquity  of  that  symbol  of  derision.  The  legend  was 
KK AS  ITAI  KAAE.  M.  Champfieury  pleasantly  imagines  that  his 
own  researches  might  be  thus  received  by  the  goddess  of  the 
antique.  “  Je  me  demande,”  he  says,  “  si  l’antiquitd  ne  me  dira 
pas  a  moi  aussi :  Loin  d'ici,  mediant  enfant !  ”  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  the  author  has  made  a  very  ingenious  and  instructive 
essay  on  a  curious  and  out  of  the  way  subject.  It  is  only  to  he 
regretted  that  he  has  not  given  more  numerous  illustrations.  In 
all  matters  of  caricature  the  eye,  as  he  himself  is  well  aware,  is 
the  best  interpreter.  It  is  impossible  to  picture  to  oneself  any 
humorous  drawing  by  the  mere  help  of  verbal  description.  We 
may  add  that  the  publishers  advertise  a  companion  volume  under 
the  title  of  a  History  of  Modern  Caricature. 


THE  EARLY  QUAKERS* 

E  do  not  know  what  either  the  writer  or  the  subjects  of 
this  volume  would  say  to  our  confession  that,  before  we 
opened  it,  we  set  it  down  as  a  novel.  “  The  Fells  of  Swarthmoor 
Hall  ” — the  only  portion  of  the  above  long  title-page  which  appears 
outside — had  a  romantic  sound  about  it.  The  “  Fells  ”  might 
either  be  rocks  or  men,  but  in  either  case  our  carnal  mind  looked 
for  a  story.  On  opening  the  volume  we  saw  our  mistake.  The  Fells 
are  a  family  of  that  name,  and  Swarthmoor  Hall  is  no  creation  of 
romance,  but  a  genuine  English  manor-house,  in  which  the  Fells 
dwelt.  It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Furness,  that  detached 
part  of  Lancashire  which  looks  as  if  it  ought  naturally  to  belong 
to  Cumberland.  Swarthmoor  had  been  part  of  the  possessions 
of  Furness  Abbey,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  belonged  to  Thomas  Fell,  called  Judge  Fell.  His 
principal  judicial  office  (for  he  held  several)  was  that  of  one  of 
the  Judges  of  North  Wales  and  Chester.  He  married  Margaret 
Askew,  described  as  a  descendant  of  Anne  Askew  the  martyr. 
Margaret  became  a  Quaker,  and,  after  her  husband’s  death,  she 
married  George  Fox,  the  apostle  of  her  sect.  The  history  of  the 
Fell  family  thus  becomes  closely  connected,  or  rather  identical, 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  members  of 
that  Society  the  book  must  have  all  the  charm  of  a  martyrology. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  it  is  apt  to  get  wearisome  in  parts,  for  of 
course  no  special  interest  is  felt  in  the  Fells  as  Fells,  but  only  so 
far  as  their  doings  and  sufferings  throw  any  light  on  the  history 
of  the  time.  To  the  author  the  book  is  in  every  way  creditable. 
She  naturally  writes  as  a  partisan,  and  is  anxious  to  make  the  best 
case  she  can  for  her  own  people.  But  she  never  falls  into  the  least 
degree  of  cant  or  extravagance.  Dealing,  as  she  does,  with  the 
saints  and  heroes  of  her  own  persuasion,  she  has  the  good  sense  to 
keep  her  admiration  within  the  bounds  of  discretion.  Impartiality 
we  do  not  look  for  in  such  a  case,  but  it  is  something  to  find  a 
book  on  such  a  subject  which  never  becomes  silly  or  offensive.  It 
would  be  well  if  ecclesiastical  biography  had  always  been  written 
in  as  rational  and  moderate  a  style. 

Two  or  three  recent  books  have  called  some  degree  of  attention 
to  the  present  state  of  “the  people  called  Quakers.”  It  is  not 
long  since  a  prize  was  offered,  we  forget  by  whom,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  causes  of  their  religious  decay.  The  Society  then, 
we  suppose,  is,  by  the  admission  of  its  own  most  zealous  members, 
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confessedly  fallen  from  its  first  love.  Such  a  fall  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Quakerism,  as  a  theological  system,  consists  mainly 
in  the  refusal  to  conform  to  certain  practices  which  other  sects  of 
Christians  look  on  as  always  innocent,  and  in  some  cases  obligatory. 
The  Quaker  sees  deadly  sins  in  various  legal  and  social  usages  which 
do  not  trouble  the  conscience  of  anybody  else.  He  objects  to  all 
religious  ceremonies,  even  to  those  two  Sacraments  which  Christians 
of  all  other  ways  of  thinking  hold  to  be  of  divine  appointment.  But 
the  very  denial  of  ceremony  has  itself  become  ceremonial.  Other 
people  take  off  their  hats  and  say  “you,”  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  thinking  about  it,  and  without  any  consciousness  that 
they  are  performing  a  ceremony.  The  Quaker,  who  makes  a  con¬ 
science  of  wearing  his  hat  and  saying  “  thou,”  is  the  real  cere¬ 
mony-monger.  If  it  really  be  true  that  a  Quaker  and  his  wife, 
when  at  a  distance  from  any  otheT  of  the  faithful,  hold  a  religious 
meeting  by  sitting  for  a  while  in  their  own  dining-room,  hatted, 
bonnetted,  and  silent,  we  can  only  say  that  such  a  system  does,  in 
point  of  attachment  to  ceremony,  fairly  beat  anything  devised  by 
monks,  Pharisees,  or  Brahmins.  Quakerism,  no  doubt,  in  its  first 
estate,  had  other  elements  in  it  besides  these  negative  ones.  But 
these  negative  usages  are  what  most  forcibly  strike  the  outsider, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  the  ordinary  Quaker  must,  to 
say  the  least,  lie  under  a  great  temptation  to  prefer  them  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Law.  A  system  of  which  doctrines  of 
this  kind  form,  at  all  events,  a  prominent  portion,  is  apt,  when  it 
becomes  at  all  dead,  to  become  very  dead  indeed. 

The  early  Quakers  were  no  doubt  widely  different,  and  that 
their  system  had  something  attractive  about  it  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  they  made  proselytes  in  abundance.  Nowadays  we 
hear  of  people  turning  Quakers  about  as  often  as  we  hear  of 
their  turning  Jews.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  whether  modern 
Quakerism  has  so  much  as  a  solitary  Lord  George  Gordon  to 
boast  of.  It  was  very  different  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mad 
as  George  Fox  seems  to  us,  mad  as  he  probably  was,  his  teaching 
was  accepted  by  people  who  certainly  were  not  mad.  It  was 
accepted  by  several  clergymen,  both  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  who 
gave  up  their  preferments  to  embrace  a  system  which  knocked 
every  sort  of  priestly  privilege  on  the  head.  It  was  accepted  by  men 
and  women  of  good  position  and  of  otherwise  rational  behaviour. 
Margaret  Fell  herself  gives  no  sign  of  lunacy,  unless  it  be  in 
marrying  her  prophet  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
The  elder  and  the  younger  Barclay,  the  soldier  and  the  scholar, 
were  proselytes  still  more  honourable,  and  the  fame  of  William. 
Penn  is  known  to  all  men.  A  system  which  such  people  adopted 
could  not  have  been  so  irrational  as  it  looks  to  us  at  first  sight.  To 
be  sure,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  Fox  prophesied  nonsense,  and 
Barclay  translated  it  into  sense ;  but  there  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  more  than  one  sees  at  first  to  make  such  a  man  as  Barclay 
undertake  such  an  office.  Were  men  so  utterly  sick  of  the  disputes 
of  Popes,  Bishops,  and  Presbyters,  of  controversies  about  tran- 
substantiation  and  consubstantiation,  that  they  were  ready  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  system  which  relieved  them  from  such  questions 
even  at  the  cost  of  giving  up  all  priesthood  and  all  sacraments 
whatsoever  ?  However  this  be,  we  have  the  fact  that  Quakerism, 
a  system  now  purely  stagnant,  did  then  make  many  proselytes, 
and  many  of  them  proselytes  of  whom  no  religious  communion 
need  be  ashamed.  But  this  proselytizing  spirit  made  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  Quakers  then  and  Quakers  now.  The  Quakers  now 
are  the  most  harmless  of  sects.  Their  peculiarities  hurt  nobody,  and 
they  are  now  so  familiar  that  we  hardly  laugh  at  them.  They  are 
the  last  sect  whom  anybody  would  wish  to  persecute.  When  Mr. 
Froude  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  who  are  the  right  people  to* 
bum,  we  feel  sure  that  the  inoffensive  wearers  of  broad  brims  and 
close  bonnets  will  still  be  quite  safe.  The  law  has  long  looked  on 
them  with  special  tenderness,  and  has  rewarded  their  inflexible 
obstinacy  with  exceptional  privileges.  But  proselytizing  Quakers 
must  have  been  quite  another  sort  of  people.  They  were  essentially 
men  who  turned  the  world  upside  down.  Papists  and  Protestants, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  chose  to  break  one  another’s  heads 
about  their  several  dogmas,  but  there  was  nothing  that  really 
need  have  hindered  them  from  joining  together  in  the  ordinary 
business  and  intercourse  of  life.  But  the  Quaker  was  like  an 
early  Christian  among  a  nation  of  worshippers  of  Jupiter.  Every 
action,  every  word,  of  daily  life,  public  or  private,  contained 
something  to  offend  him.  A  man  who  went  over  to  such  a  sect 
cut  himself  off'  from  the  rest  of  mankind  far  more  completely  than 
if  he  simply  went  wrong  about  Justification  by  Faith  or  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Bishops.  And,  in  those  days,  the  Quakers  made  it  their 
duty  not  only  to  abstain  from  what  they  thought  wrong,  but  to 
protest  against  those  who  thought  otherwise.  In  such  a  record 
as  the  one  before  us,  we  do  not  see  the  darker  side  of  the 
early  Quakers.  Margaret  Fell  and  her  family  were  not  likely  to 
fall  into  the  wildest  extravagances  of  some  of  their  brethren.  We 
do  not  fancy  them  running  —  sometimes  running  naked  —  into 
churches  and  courts  of  justice,  and  insulting  clergy  and  magis¬ 
trates  as  hireling  priests  and  unjust  judges.  Yet  Margaret  Fell 
herself,  when  slie  was  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  law, 
held  a  dialogue  with  her  judge  which  no  judge  could  be 
expected  to  put  up  with.  Whatever  was  the  established 
government  in  Church  or  State,  the  Quaker  appeared  as  the 
common  enemy  of  all  social  order.  He  was  hateful  alike  to 
King  and  Protector,  to  Bishop  and  Presbyter.  The  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  was  odious,  because  all  persecution  is  odious,  and 
because  the  Quakers  were  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  was  specially 
unfair.  The  Quaker  could  hardly  be  called  a  peaceable  subject, 
but  he  was  a  loyal  subject,  so  far  as  that  to  conspire  against  either 
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King  or  Protector  was  alien  from  all  liis  doctrines  and  feelings. 
And  certainly  no  one  was  further  from  wishing  to  bring  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,  or  Potentate.  But 
the  Quaker  would  not  swear  to  anything;  therefore  he  would 
not  swear  allegiance  to  the  King.  He  would  not  renounce  the 
Pope  upon  oath  ;  he  therefore,  the  antipodes  to  the  Papist,  made 
himself  liable  to  the  penalty  ordained  against  Popish  recusants. 
No  wonder  the  Quaker  complained  feelingly  of  the  horrible 
injustice  of  such  treatment ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  thoroughly 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  And  it  should  be  specially 
remarked  that  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  was  in  no  way  ex¬ 
clusively  the  sin  of  the  Monarchy  or  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Restoration  only  continued  what  the  Protectorate  began.  Clergy, 
magistrates,  populace,  were  quite  as  bitter,  often  quite  as  unjust, 
under  the  Protectorate  as  under  the  Monarchy.  And  Charles  the 
Second,  whenever  he  could  be  got  at  personally,  was  clearly  more 
inclined  to  grant  a  little  indulgence  than  Cromwell  was.  Charles 
underwent  a  good  deal  of  preaching,  both  personally  and  by  letter, 
from  Margaret  Fell,  and  her  style,  comparatively  moderate  as  it 
is,  was  not  exactly  what  kings  are  used  to.  She  had,  before  that, 
tried  Oliver.  Of  the  two,  Charles  seems  to  have  been  the  readier 
listener. 

But  of  all  Quakers  and  Quakeresses,  let  us  most  honour  Mary 
Fisher,  who  in  1660  went  all  the  way  to  Hadrianople,  with  the 
hope  of  converting  the  Grand  Turk.  And  some  honour  too  is 
owing  to  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  who  treated  her  much  better  than 
either  King  or  Protector  treated  her  friends  in  England.  We 
have  to  quote  at  secondhand  from  Sewel,  the  Quaker  historian, 
but  the  interview  is  too  creditable  to  both  Turk  and  Quaker  to  be 
passed  by : — 

The  Turkish  Emperor  having  named  a  time  when  he  would  receive  her, 
Sewel  says : — 44  Being  come  to  the  camp,  she  was  brought  before  the  Sultan, 
who  had  his  great  men  about  him  in  such  manner  as  he  was  used  to  admit 
ambassadors.  He  asked,  by  his  interpreters  (whereof  there  were  three  with 
him),  whether  it  was  true  what  had  been  told  him,  that  she  had  something 
to  say  to  him  from  the  Lord  God  ?  She  answered,  ‘  Yea.’  Then  he  bade  her 
speak  on.  She,  pausing,  and  weightily  pondering  what  she  might  say,  and 
he,  supposing  she  might  be  fearful  to  utter  her  mind  before  them  all,  asked 
her  whether  she  desired  that  any  might  go  aside  before  she  spake  ?  She 
answered,  4  No.’  He  then  bade  her  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  them,  and 
not  to  fear,  for  they  had  good  hearts  and  could  hear  it.  He  also  charged  her 
to  speak  the  word  she  had  to  say  from  the  Lord,  neither  more  nor  less,  for 
they  were  willing  to  hear  it,  be  it  what  it  would.  Then  she  spoke  what  was 
upon  her  mind. 

“  The  Turks  hearkened  to  her  with  much  gravity  till  she  had  done,  the 
Sultan  asking  her  whether  she  had  anything  more  to  say.  She  asked  him 
if  he  understood  v'hat  she  had  said,  and  he  answered, 4  Yes,  every  word ;’ 
and  further  said,  that  what  she  had  spoken  was  truth.  Then  he  desired  her 
to  stay  in  that  country,  saying  that  they  could  not  but  respect  one  who  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  come  to  them  so  tar  as  from  England  with  a  message 
from  the  Lord  God.  He  also  proffered  her  a  guard  to  convey  her  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  whither  she  intended  going.  But,  not  accepting  this  offer,  he 
assured  her  it  was  dangerous  travelling  alone,  especially  for  such  an  one  as 
she  ;  and  he  wondered  she  had  passed  safely  so  far  as  she  had  ;  adding,  that 
it  was  out  of  respect  and  kindness  to  her  that  he  made  the  offer,  that  he 
would  not  for  anything  that  she  should  come  to  the  least  hurt  in  his 
dominions. 

“  She  having  no  more  to  say  to  the  Sultan,  the  others  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  their  prophet  Mahomet?  She  answered,  warily,  that  she  knew 
him  not ;  but  Christ,  the  True  Prophet,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  enlightened  every  man  coming  into  the  world.  Him  she 
knew.  And  concerning  Mahomet,  she  said  they  might  judge  of  him  to  be 
true  or  false,  according  to  the  words  and  prophecies  he  spake  ;  adding, 4  If 
the  word  that  a  prophet  speaketh  come  to  pass,  then  shall  ye  know  that  the 
Lord  hath  sent  that  prophet ;  but  if  it  come  not  to  pass,  then  shall  ye  know 
that  the  Lord  never  sent  him.’  The  Turk  confessed  she  had  spoken 
truly  ;  and  Mary,  having  delivered  her  message,  departed  from  the  camp  to 
Constantinople,  without  a  guard  and  without  the  least  hurt  or  scoff.  So  she 
safely  arrived  in  England.” 

After  this,  it  is  really  a  fall  to  read  that  Mary  Fisher,  instead  of 
becoming  the  Chlothilda  or  /Ethelburh — nowadays  we  should  say 
the  Emma — of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  two  years  after  “  was  married 
to  William  Bailey,  a  sea-captain,  and  a  preacher  and  writer  of 
considerable  note  among  the  Friends.” 

We  mentioned  Robert  Barclay.  Let  us  add  that  this  volume 
contains  a  poem  by  “  the  American  poet  Whittier  ”  called 
“  Barclay  of  Ury,”  which,  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
would  alone  make  the  Fells  of  Swarthmoor  a  book  worth  having. 
Notwithstanding  one  or  two  eccentricities  arising  from  a  peculiar 
metre,  we  cannot  help  setting  it  down  as  one  of  the  noblest 
ballads  in  the  English  language.  It  is  unluckily  too  long  to 
quote,  and  a  single  stanza  or  two  would  hardly  be  intelligible. 


A  WORKING-MAN’S  VIEW  OF  AMERICA.* 

F  this  book  really  justified  the  promise  conveyed  in  its  title,  it 
would  have  very  great  claims  on  the  attention  of  English 
readers.  In  every  country  the  working-classes  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  travellers,  while  in  America,  both  from  the  more 
important  part  they  play  iD  political  life  and  from  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  recruited  by  emigration  from  our  own  country, 
their  actual  condition  is  to  us  a  matter  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Unfortunately,  however^  the  author  has  not  made  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunities.  Writing  as  a  working-man,  he  nevertheless 
deals  too  largely  in  descriptions  of  facts  and  objects  which  are  the 
common  property  of  every  grade  of  society.  lie  is  too  fond  of 
giving  us  his  own  conclusions  rather  than  the  materials  on  which 
they  are  founded ;  and  though  his  experience  seems  to  be  mainly 
confined  to  New  York,  he  generalizes  rather  at  random  on  the 
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condition  of  the  working-classes  throughout  the  country.  lie 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  good  opportunities  for  acquainting 
himself  with  artisan  life  in  the  States,  but  though  it  would  be 
hard  to  insist  upon  his  throwing  the  results  of  his  travelling 
experiences  into  an  autobiographical  shape,  we  should  like  to  have 
known  a  little  more  of  what  these  opportunities  were.  He  tells 
us  that  he  worked  at  one  time  in  a  hat  manufactory  in  New  York, 
and  his  title-page  deposes  to  the  length  of  his  stay  in  the  country, 
but  as  to  the  extent  of  his  travels  in  it  he  is  wholly  silent.  Still, 
in  spite  of  many  defects,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  curious  information 
scattered  over  the  book,  and  a  perusal  of  it  will  probably  help  the 
reader  to  realize  more  clearly  than  he  otherwise  could  do  the 
force  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  emigration  to  the  United 
States. 

As  regards  one  class  of  the  community,  the  advantages  seem  to 
lie  all  one  way.  In  comparison  with  England,  and  still  more 
in  comparison  with  Ireland,  America  is  a  very  paradise  for 
unskilled  labour.  After  making  all  allowances  for  the  greater 
cost  of  living  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  can  be  but  few 
agricultural  labourers  in  this  country  who  would  not  be  better  off 
in  the  States,  with  wage3  averaging  from  28s.  to  36 s.  a  week, 
than  they  can  ever  hope  to  be  at  home:  And  in  their  particular 
case  emigration  seems  to  be  the  only  present  means  of  raising 
their  physical  condition.  All  other  suggestions  for  attaining  this 
end  imply  as  a  preliminary  to  success  such  a  diminution  of  num¬ 
bers  as  shall  make  labour  more  valuable.  Whether  they  had 
better  go  to  our  own  colonies  or  to  the  United  States — in  which 
latter  they  might  serve  as  a  corrective  to  the  hostile  Irish  element 
which  is  so  largely  represented  there — is  another  question  ;  but, 
however  that  may  be  answered,  emigration  on  a  larger  scale,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  a  different  class,  than  has  hitherto  been  tried  in 
England,  seems  to  be  the  first  step  towards  that  improvement  in  the 
base  of  our  social  system  which  has  long  been  so  greatly  needed 
and  so  vainly  striven  after.  But,  with  regard  to  the  artisan  class, 
the  argument,  if  the  writer  we  are  dealing  with  is  to  be  relied  on, 
lies  the  other  way.  “  If  a  journeyman  hatter,”  he  says,  speaking 
of  his  own  trade,  “in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  earn 
from  25 s.  to  30s.  a  week,  I  would  certainly  advise  him  to  re¬ 
main  where  he  is ;  nor  do  I  know  any  class  of  tradesmen, 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  who  are  likely 
to  better  their  condition”  in  the  United  States.  The  nominal 
wages  in  America,  it  is  true,  are  usually  double  the  sum  just 
named,  and  at  some  kinds  of  work  as  much  as  )  oZ.  has  actually 
been  made  in  a  single  week ;  but  these  exceptional  earnings 
simply  show  what  a  very  good  workman  can  do  under  great 
pressure,  and  probably  with  a  long  course  of  idleness  coming 
immediately  before  and  after  his  spasmodic  burst  of  industry.  It 
may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  fifty  shillings  a  week  is  as  great  an 
advance  on  five-and-twenty  as  twenty-eight  shillings  is  on  fourteen ; 
but  this  line  of  argument  leaves  out  of  sight  the  very  important 
fact  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  a  change  from  extreme  poverty  to 
comfort  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  other.  The  labourer 
who  here  spends  three-fourths  of  his  income  on  food  and  lodging 
may  pay  in  the  same  disproportionate  way  in  the  United  States; 
but  then,  in  the  first  instance,  he  can  but  just  keep  above  star¬ 
vation,  while  in  the  other  he  will  have  as  much  as  he  can  want 
to  eat. 

Putting  aside,  however,  these  estimates  of  comparative  advan¬ 
tages,  let  us  look  at  the  general  picture  of  working-class  life 
which  the  book  presents  to  us.  As  a  rule,  it  seems,  working¬ 
men,  like  other  Americans,  eat  a  great  deal  too  much  and  a 
great  deal  too  fast.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  their  general 
adoption  of  the  boarding-house  system.  In  these  establishments 
“  the  tables  are  well  spread ;  tea  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  in  the 
winter  hot  buckwheat  cakes  with  butter  and  molasses,  plain  and 
fancy  bread,  fried  potatoes,  beefsteaks,  mutton  and  pork  chops, 
ham,  pickles,  and  preserved  fruits,  are  nearly  always  on  the  table.” 
They  take  this  meal  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  repeat  it,  with 
slight  variations,  at  noon,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening.  The 
more  they  can  contrive  to  eat  on  each  of  these  occasions  the  less 
profit  the  boarding-house  keeper  will  make  out  of  them,  and  among 
so  sharp  a  people  as  the  Americans  this  consideration  is  not  likely 
to  be  overlooked.  Clearly,  however,  such  a  dietary  as  this  would  be 
a  severe  trial,  even  to  a  man  engaged  all  day  in  active  employment 
in  the  open  air ;  and  what  it  must  be  to  a  man  sitting  perhaps  in 
a  hot  and  confined  room,  and  moving  only  his  arms  at  his  work, 
could  only  be  adequately  pictured  by  a  sensation  novelist  under  an 
attack  of  nightmare.  The  only  person  who  benefits  by  the  system  is 
the  vendor  of  quack  medicines ;  and  as  long  as  people  insist  upon 
overeating  themselves  after  this  fashion,  they  can  hardly  be  more 
profitably  employed  than  in  consuming  box  after  box  of  extremely 
innocent  pills.  Nor  do  the  mischiefs  of  boarding-house  life  stop 
short  at  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  pocket  suffers  as 
well  as  the  health.  A  man  ought  not  to  spend  half  his 
income  in  paying  for  his  own  board  and  lodging,  which, 
n3  the  terms  at  these  places  range  from  16s.  to  28s.  a  week, 
is  exactly  what  happens.  But  the  worst  sufferers,  at  least  in 
character,  are  the  women.  They  have  but  little  _to  occupy  their 
time,  and  they  soon  come  to  look  upon  even  that  little  as  a  burden, 
and  to  ape  the  extravagance  in  dress  and  the  freedom  of  manners 
which  are  generated  by  the  same  mode  of  life  in  the  wealthier 
classes.  A  working-man’s  wife  thinks  herseh  entitled  to  four 
bonnets  a  year ;  and  a  working-man’s  daughter,  brought  up  at  a 
boarding-house,  soon  learns  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  moves 
to  another  boarding-house  if  she  does  not  find  herself  suificiently 
at  ease  under  the  same  roof  with  her  parents.  When  thus  left  to 
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themselves,  the  “  young  ladies  ”  begin  to  dispense  hospitality  on 
their  own  account : — 

Surprise  parties  are  quite  common  both  iu  town  and  country.  They  are 
got  up  in  the  following  manner :  A  number  of  young  ladies  club  together 
and  purchase  a  quantity  of  desirable  food,  wine,  and  spirits,  all  which  is  sent 
to  the  residence  of  one  of  the  party  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
number  of  young  men  are  then  invited  to  attend;  the  “  fellows  ”  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  music — love  is  stimulated  through  the  stomachs  as  well  as 
the  eyes  and  cars  of  the  guests  ;  the  time  is  spent  in  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  and  romping. 

Sometimes  the  invitations  are  taken  in  person,  and  an  immediate 
acceptance  insisted  upon ;  and  the  writer  gives  a  quotation  from  a 
New  York  paper  narrating  how  the  members  of  a  certain  lire 
brigade  were  roused  from  their  slumbers  “  by  a  party  of  pretty 
damsels,  headed  by  White’s  Minstrels,”  and  how,  “  as  soon  as  the 
surprise  was  over,  and  the  surrender  completed,  all  hands  proceeded 
to  the  ball-room,  where  the  fun  was  opened  and  dancing  kept  up 
until  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.”  Even  assuming — which  is 
assuming  a  good  deal — that  American  young  women  can  take 
sufficient  care  of  themselves  and  their  reputation  to  lead  this  kind 
of  life  with  safety,  it  can  hardly  form  a  good  preparation  for 
marriage.  And  consequently  the  responsibilities  which  in  other 
countries  accompany  that  state  seem,  in  America,  to  sit  very 
lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  many  of  those  who  enter  it : — 

Among  the  class  of  married  people  who  keep  house,  it  is  a  common  tiling 
for  the  man  to  do  a  considerable  part  of  the  slip-slop  work.  In  the  morning 
he  lights  the  stove  fire,  empties  the  slops,  makes  ready  his  own  breakfast, 
and,  if  his  work  lies  at  a  distance,  he  packs  up  his  mid-day  meal,  and, 
leaving  his  wife  in  bed,  he  packs  himself  off  to  his  work.  Even  among  the 
trading  classes  who  have  private  dwellings,  it  is  quite  common  to  see  the 
men  bringing  parcels  from  the  market,  the  grocer’s,  the  fishmonger’s,  or 
butcher's  for  the  morning  meal. 

Where  the  duties  of  a  wife  are  thus  easily  handed  over,  the  addi¬ 
tional  trouble  involved  in  being  a  mother  is  not  likely  to  be 
welcome,  and  even  where  directly  criminal  means  are  not  resorted 
to,  the  frequent  practice  of  adoption  offers  a  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  difficulty  which  is  eagerly  caught  at : — 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  parents  who  look  upon  their  children  as  an  ' 
incumbrance  to  advertise  them  in  their  infancy  for  adoption ;  these  affec¬ 
tionate  fathers  and  mothers  either  dispose  of  their  little  ones  for  a  considera¬ 
tion,  or  in  their  generosity  give  them  away.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  has  been  in  the  country  about  twelve  years,  has  two  married  daughters, 
both  of  whom  have  imbibed  American  notions  of  conjugal  duty  and  motherly 
affection — each  has  given  away  an  infant,  and  each  has  left  her  husband. 

A  working  man,  therefore,  wbo  is  thinking  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  must  count  the  cost  of  finding  himself  in  a  condition 
of  society  which  will  directly  conflict  with  many  of  his  tastes  and 
feelings.  If  he  is  willing  to  put  up  with  these  changes  in  order  to 
benefit  by  the  increased  opportunities  for  work  which  may  be 
open  to  him,  he  will  probably  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  good 
livelihood ;  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  this  certainty 
may  not  be  of  long  duration.  The  very  freedom  of  trade,  the 
very  absence  of  any  necessary  apprenticeship  which  makes  an 
opening  for  him,  makes  an  opening  also  for  hundreds  of  others. 
There  is  a  consistent  influx  of  recruits  from  the  country  districts, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  Three  Years  in  the  United 
States,  the  tendency  to  overstock  the  labour-market  is  so  much  on 
the  increase  that  “  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  exclusive 
system  of  the  European  guilds  will  be  introduced  into  the  various 
branches  of  skilled  industry.”  No  doubt,  if  the  American  work¬ 
men  should  think  it  their  interest  to  introduce  such  a  system,  they 
will  be  singularly  rigid  and  unscrupulous  in  doing  so,  and  it  is  J 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  masters  would  be  even  as  well  able 
to  resist  such  a  pressure  as  they  are  in  England.  A  “  Know-  J 
Nothing  ”  movement  in  regard  to  labour  would  soon  become  a 
very  formidable  organization,  and  one  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
would  be  very  likely  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- 4 - 

T30YAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

^  COMPANY,  Limited).— On  Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and  Saturday  next,  Meyerbeer’* 
Grand  and  Highly  Successful  Opera  1/ At  RICAINE.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Lemmens- 
Sherrington,  Madlle.  Florence  Lancia,  and  Mrs.  A.  Cook;  Messrs.  Alberto  Laurence,  Henry 
Corri,  A.  Cook,  K.  Dussek,  J.  G.  Putey,  C.  Lyall.and  Charles  Adams.  Conductor,  Mr.  Alfied 
Mellon.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday  next, Gounod’s  celebrated  Opera  THE  MOCK  DOCTOR. 
Messrs.  Henry  llaigh,  Henry  Corri.  A.  Cook,  C.  Lyall.andE.  Dussek;  Miss  Thirlwall,  Mrs.  A. 
Cook,  and  Miss  Lelfler.  After  which  the  New  Grand  BaNet  G1TTA  LA  BALLERINA. 
Madlle.  Duchateau,  Madlles.  Montero,  Borelli,  Carey,  and  Pancaldi,  Mr.  H.  Payne  and  M. 

Desplaccs.  Supported  by  Forty-eight  Ladies  of  the  Corps  de  Ballet _ Commence  at  Half-past 

Seven.  For  Prices,  Sic.,  see  Daily  Advertisements.  No  restriction  os  to  Evening  Dres9.  Acting 
Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray;  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  W.  West. 


"jV/TR.  BENEDICT'S  CHORAL  SOCIETY.  — The  FIRST 

MEETING  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  Evening,  November  8.  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  desjrous  of  becoming  Members  can  obtain  the  necessary  Information,  and  Prospectus,  on 
application  to  E.  L.  Paraike,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  441  Oxford  Street. 


MR.  and  MRS.  HOWARD  RAUL  will  appear  in  their  COMIC 

and  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday 
next,  and  every  Evening  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight,  and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three. 
Twelve  Songs  and  Impersonations,  including  the  marvellous  Living  Photograph  of  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves.  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Places  may  be  secured  at  the  Box  Oifice  daily  from 
Eleven  till  Five. 


1\/TR.  GERMAN  REED  begs  to  announce  that  a  New  OPERA 

DI  CAMERA,  entitled  LOVE  WINS  THE  WAY,  Composed  by  P.  Bucalossi, 
Libretto  by  J.  Finlay  Finlayson,  will  be  produced  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  next.  October  30. 
at  Eight  o'clock.  Concluding  with  Offenbach's  CHING-CIiOW-lII—KOYAL  GALLERY 
OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14  Regent  Street. 


QTODARE.— TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTEENTH  REPRE- 

^  SENTATION — THEATRE  of  MYSTERY.  EGYPTIAN  II AIL-MARVELS  in 
MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM. — The  SPHYNX,  a  Mystery ;  the  Instantaneous  Growth  of 
Flower-trees,  and  the  Real  Indian  Basket  Trick,  us  only  performed  by  Colonel  STODARE. 
Every  Evening  at  Eight.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Three.  Stulls  at  Mitchell’s,  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  Is.,  2s.;  Stalls, 3s. 

“  Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times ,  April  18, 1865. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

*  *  EXIIIBITON  of  PICTURES  (the  Contributions  of  British  Artists)  at  the  French 
Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  will  OPEN  October  30 — Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue, 6d. 

LEON  LEFEVRE,  Secretary. 


"DURHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— The  EXAMINATION 

-L7  of  CANDIDATES  for  KING’S  SCHOLARSHIP  will  take  place  in  the  Chapter  Room, 
on  Friday,  the  24th,  and  Saturday,  the  25th  November,  1865,  at  9  a.m.,  when  ONE  SCHOLAR 
will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  Vacancy. 

These  Scholarships  (18  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  in  Money,  with 
exemption  from  Classical  Fees  ),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  Four  Years,  to  which  a  Fifth 
may  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Anyone  under  Fifteen  Years  of  Age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible 
as  a  Candidate,  provided  always  that  hi9  Parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Names,  with  Certificates  of  their  Birth,  and  state¬ 
ments  of  Circumstances,  to  Mr.  Edward  P err.*,  Registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the 
College,  Durham,  on  or  before  Monday,  November  20. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 

Iter.  HENRY  ITOLDEN,  D.D-,  Head- Master. 


XTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park _ Classes  under  Signor  Garcia,  Mrs.  Street,  J.  B.  Chatterton,  Esq., 

J.  Benedict,  Esq.,  II.  Proeger,  Esq.,  Madame  Louise  Michau,  Mona.  A.  Roche,  Dr.  lleimann, 
Mrs.  Harrison,  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Esq.,  J.  Radford,  Esq.,  W.  11.  D.  Rowe,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Signor 
Valletta,  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  A.  Chiosso,  Esq. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 

The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM,  November  2. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application. 


A/fALVERN  COLLEGE.  — The  VACATION  will  begin  on 

LT_L  Wednesday,  December  20,  and  the  SCHOOL  will  re-assemble  for  the  following  Term 
on  Wednesday,  January  24.  For  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faubh,  M.A.,  Head- 
Master  ;  to  the  Rev.  Charles  M’Dowall,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Drew,  M. A.,  Boarding- 
House  Masters;  or  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


PROPOSED  EASTBOURNE  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE, 

for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen — Prospectuses  of  this  Under¬ 
taking  may  be  obtained  from  J.  H.  Campion  Coi.es,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Eastbourne;  the  Rev. 
T.  Pitman,  Vicar  of  Eastbourne;  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Piehpoint,  Eastbourne;  or  Charles  C. 
Hayman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Eastbourne. 


piIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  GLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terma 
moderate. — Address,  Mathbmaticus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


()XFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  JAMES  RUMSEY, 

M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Llandough,near  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan, still 
prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  University  Examinations  and  for  Matriculation — Address, 
Llandough  Rectory,  Cowbridge. 


PUGBY  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— The  Rev.  G.  F. 

WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant- 
Master  of  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS 
of  Nine  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  for  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
Competition  for  Open  Scholarships.  The  Quarter  commenced  October  17.— Address,  Overslade, 
near  Rugby. 


PDUCATION.  —  GERMANY.  —  The  British  Chaplain  at 

*  Frankfort  is  desirous  to  recommend  a  First  Class  LADIES’  SCHOOL.  lie  can  con¬ 
scientiously  do  so.  References  of  a  high  order,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  can  be 
given — For  particulars,  address  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Valentine,  Bleichstrasse,  F rankfort. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES 

Service  of  India  are  PREPARED  for  the  Competitive  Examii 


pIVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— A  COMPETITIVE  EX  AMI- 

VV  NATION  of  CANDIDATES  will  be  held  by  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS 
on  March  19th  next,  and  following  days.  The  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  Natural-born 
Subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  March  let  next,  shall  be  over  Seventeen  and  under  Twenty- 
one  Years  of  Age,  and  of  good  Health  and  Character. — Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  London,  S.  W. 

A  MILITARY  ENGINEER  of  great  Experience  in  the 

Scientific  Branch  of  the  War  Department,  who  is  an  Author  on  Fortification  and 
kindred  subjects,  prepares  SIX  CANDIDATES,  with  great  success,  for  the  Line,  the  Staff, 
Sandhurst,  or  W oolwich.  References,  the  most  satisfactory,  to  Parents,  Pupils,  and  the  highest 
Military  authorities — Address,  C.  E.,  Boddington’s  Library,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST, 

and  THE  LINE _ Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  best 

Masters,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Moderate  terms.  References  to  Parents 
of  successful  Pupils.  Three  Vacancies — Wiltshire  House,  S.  John’s  Road,  Brixton. 

PREPARATION  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and 

DIRECT  COMMISSIONS _ A  TUTOR  of  long  and  successful  Experience,  who  has 

passed  upwards  of  150  Pupils,  has  a  few  VACANCIES.  He  is  permanently  assisted  by  a  First 
Class  Man  in  Classical  Honours,  Oxford  ;  by  a  Fifth  Wrangler  ;  and  by  the  most  eminent  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Natural  Science  and  the  Modern  Languages — For  Terms  and  References  address, 
Mr.  Allen,  B.A.,  Milford  House  and  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

for  the  Civil 

Service  of  India  are  PREPARED  for  the  Competitive  Examination  at  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE  HALL,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  by  A.  D.  SPRANGE,  M.A.,  assisted  by 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing.  At  each  of  the  Examinations  for  the  last  Seven  Years, 
Students  from  the  Civil  Service  Hall  have  taken  very  high  places.— A  Prospectus,  giving  Terms, 
List  of  Teachers,  Successful  Candidates,  References,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

rpUTOR  for  OXFORD.— A  Late  FELLOW  of  his  College,  and 

Examiner  in  the  Schools  (more  than  Twenty  of  whose  Pupils  have  taken  their  Degree), 
receives  a  YOUNG  MAN  to  be  prepared  either  for  Entrance  or  Moderations,  or  the  Final 
Examination.— Address,  Rev.  Vicar,  M.A.,  Messrs.  Davis  &  Son,  Law  Booksellers,  57  Carey 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

SANSKRIT  and  HINDUSTANI— H.M.E.I.C.S.— Mr.  COTTON 

MATHER  (owing  to  the  recent  reduction  in  the  Educational  Staff  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich)  will  be  happy  to  READ  with  Gentlemen  in  the  above  Languages,  at 
32  High  Street,  Kensington.  References  kindly  permitted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  Oxford,  &c. 

rpO  CHURCHMEN,  CLERICAL  or  LAY. — An  important 

-L  CHURCH  PUBLICATION  of  considerable  influence  is  for  DISPOSAL,  with  or 
without  the  continuance  of  the  present  Editorial  Management.  Sum  required,  £1,000 — Apply, 
iu  the  first  instance  by  letter,  to  B.C.L.,  care  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Gratton,  Solicitor,  9  Gray’s  Iun 
Square,  W.C. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted,  in  a  COMMISSION  BUSINESS, 

-L  a  PARTNER  with  from  £25,000  to  £30,000.— Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  Cuarles  Young, 
Messrs.  Coleman,  Turquand,  Young,  it  Co.,  16  Tokenhouse  Yard. 

A 

Gentleman  will  SELL  some  First-class  HOUSE  and  SHOP  PROPERTIES  at  Wim¬ 
bledon,  Richmond,  Kensington  Park,  Notting  Hill,  Islington, Holloway, Tottenham,  Hackney, 
Victoria  Park,  and  Bow,  to  pay  8  per  cent.  All  well  built,  and  let  to  good  Tenants. 
Ninety-nine  years  Leases.  Trifling  Ground-rents.  Each  Property  must  increase  in  value  every 
year.  Lots  from  £500  to  £600.  A  Farming  Lease  can  be  procured  so  as  to  make  the  Income 
absolutely  certain.  Any  portion  of  the  Purchase-money  cun  be  arranged.  —  Address,  M., 
5  Springfield  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

WANTED,  a  Situation  as  MESSENGER  or  LIGHT  PORTER, 

by  a  young  Married  Man,  who  would  be  willing  to  make  himself  generally  Useful.  Can 
give  good  references _ Address,  G.  S.,  23  Great  Union  Street,  Newington  Causeway,  S. 

nPHOMAS  QUARTERMAINE  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that 

-A.  his  House,  THE  SHIP,  will  be  kept  Open  through  the  Winter  for  the  accommodation  of 
Visitors. 

Green wich,  October  26, 1865. _ _ _ 

fPREAT  MALVERN  HYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM, 

lately  erected  by  Dr.  STUMMES  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  now  open  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  Terms  moderute. — 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  L.  Stummes,  M.D.,  Priessnitz  House,  Great  Malvern. 


T  EASEHOLDS.  —  EIGHT  PER  CENT.  CERTAIN.- 

-J  Gentleman  will  SELL  some  First-class  HOUSE  and  SHOP  PROPERTIES  at 


TJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWAltD  LANE,  M.A..M.I).  Edin.Univ.— For 
i  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
1  ThoTnAbli  Uuilmrm  ilm  Pri>mioP4  under  Dr.  1  ,amFn  Medical  Direction. 
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rri'HE  CREDIT  FONCIER  and  MOBILIER  of  ENGLAND, 

•X-  Limited. 

Issue  of  t OO.ono  New  Shares  of  £20  each,  on  which  £5  per  Share  will  be  Culled  up  by  Instal¬ 
ments,  no  further  Call  bein':  contemplated.  The  Issue  will  be  made  as  follows : — 50,000  Shores 
will  be  Allotted  to  the  present  Shareholders,  and  50,000  Shares  will  be.  Allotted  to  the  Ueneral 
Public.  When  the  above  Issue  is  completed,  the  Subscribed  Capital  will  consist  of 

200,000  Shares  of  £20  each .  £4 ,000,000 

The  Paid-up  Capital .  1,000,000 

The  General  Reserve  Fund .  500.000 

The  Dividend  Reserve  Fund . . . . . *  100,000 

Director's. 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  STUART  WORTLEY,  Governor. 

JAMES  LEVICK,  Esq.,  Merchant,  King’s  Arms  Yard,  Deputy- Governor. 

JAMES  NUGENT  DANIELL,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 

JAMES  CHILDS,  Esq.,  London. 

WILLIAM  DENT,  Sen.,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Company. 

ALEXANDER  DUNBAR,  Esq.,  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 

CHARLES  ELLIS,  Esq.,  Lloyd’s. 

ADOLPHE  HAKIM,  Esq.,  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Young.  Harrison,  &  Bevan),  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Tlmmes  and  Mersey  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

RICHARD  STUART  LANE,  Esq.,  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 

Cn ARLES  E.  NEWBON,  Esq.,  London. 

HENRY  POWNALL,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Russell  Square,  London. 

JOSEPH  MACKRILL  SMITH,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Muokrill  Smith  &  Co.),  Old  Broad  Street, 
London. 

EDWARD  WARNER,  Esq.,  M.I\,  London. 

JAMES  WHITE,  Esq„  M.P.,  London. 

ALBERT  GRANT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Managing  Director. 

Bankers. 

The  AGRA  and  MASTERMAN’S  BANK,  Limited. 

Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE,  &  SMITHS. 

The  NATIONAL  BANK.  London,  Dublin,  and  its  Branches  in  Ireland. 

The  NATIONAL  BANK  of  SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh,  and  its  Branches  in  Scotland. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  NEWBON,  EVANS,  &  CO.,  Nicholas  Lane,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  LAURENCE,  SON,  &  PEARCE,  7  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Messrs.  HORSFALL  &  PENNY,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  TOD  81  ASHTON,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  SHORE  &  KIRK,  Manchester. 

Secretary— ALFRED  LOWE,  Esq. 

Offices— 17  and  18  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The  marked  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the  Credit  Fancier  and  Mohilier  of 
England ,  Limited,  is  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  Commercial  undertaking. 

The  results  of  its  operations  have  been  so  satisfactory  that,  a8  will  be  seen  by  the  Half-yearly 
Report  just  issued,  a  Dividend  and  Bonus,  up  to  September  30,  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  per 
annum,  has  been  declared,  being  the  same  Dividend  and  Bonus  as  was  paid  for  the  previous 

BesMetHhese  unprecedented  results,  the  Company  is  in  the  possession,  up  to  September  30,  of 
a  General  Reserve  Fund  of  £200,000,  of  a  Dividend  Reserve  Fund  of  £100,000,  and  has  Profits  in 
hand  up  to  the  same  period,  after  paying  the  abovementioned  Dividend  and  Bonus,  of 
£50,805  4s.  9d.,  the  Paid-up  Capital  being  £500,000,  makiug  in  all  £850,805  4a.  9d.,  or  above  £8  10s. 
per  Share. 

The  following  is  the  business  transacted  by  this  Company:— 

This  Company  negotiates  Loans  for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Governments; 

Co-operates  in  the  Financial  Arrangements  of  British  and  other  Railways; 

Makes  Advances  to  Corporations, Town  Councils,  and  other  Public  Bodies; 

Negotiates  Loans  for  Public  Works; 

Assists  in  the  Introduction  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Undertakings; 

Makes  Advances  upon  approved  Stocks,  Shares,  Bonds,  &c.; 

Makes  Temporary  Loans  upon  eligible  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Securities:  and  generally 
transacts  such  other  Financial  Business  &6  is  suitable  to  the  Capitalist,  whether  as  Principal  or 
Agent.  . 

The  greatly-increased  and  still  increasing  amount  of  business  offered  to  this  Company,  both 
by  eminent  Private  Firms,  Companies,  and  Corporations,  has  decided  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
make  their  second  Issue  of  Shares,  by  allotting  the  remaining  Capital  of  the  Company,  consist¬ 
ing  of  100,000  new  Shares,  on  which £5  per  Share  ouly  is  intended  to  be  called  up. 

These  100,000  New  Shares  the  Directors  propose  to  issue  as  follows,  viz.:— 

50,000  Shares  will  be  issued  to  the  Shareholders  in  this  Company  who  stand  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  Company,  to  be  Allotted  to  them  at  a  Premium  of  £2  10s.  per  Share,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  new  Share  for  every  two  Shares  now  held;  and 
50,000  Shares  will  be  issued  to  the  General  Public  (including  such  Shareholders  as  may  wish 
to  apply  for  Shares  in  addition  to  those  they  are  entitled  to  as  Shareholders),  to  be  Allotted  at  a 
Premium  of  £3  10s.  per  Share. 

The  Premiums  to  be  received  upon  this  Issue  will  amount  to  £300,000,  which  will  be  added  to 
the  £200,000  already  standing  at  the  credit  of  the  General  Reserve  Fund,  and  will  thus  increase 
that  Fund  to  £50u,000.  The  Dividend  Reserve  Fund  being  £100,000,  the  Paid-up  Capital  will 
then  be  £1,000,000. 

The  New  Shares  will  be  paid  up  as  follows,  viz.:— 

On  those  issued  at  £2  10s.  per  Share  Premium  to  the  Shareholders:— 

£10  0  per  Share  on  Application,  being  on  Capital  Account. 

1  10  0  per  Share  on  Allotment;  £1  being  on  Capital  Account,  10s.  on  Premium  Account. 

2  10  0  per  Share  on  January  1,  1866;  £1  10s.  being  on  Capital  Account,  £1  on  Premium 

Account. 

2  10  0  per  Share  on  March  1,  1866;  £1  10s.  being  on  Capital  Account,  £1  on  Premium 
Account. 

£7  10  0,  being  £5  Capital,  £2  10s.  Premium. 

On  those  Shares  issued  at  £3  10s.  per  Share  Premium  to  the  General  Public,  the  following 
will  be  the  mode  of  Payment  :  — 

£10  0  per  Share  on  Application;  being  on  Capital  Account. 

2  10  0  per  Share  on  Allotment;  £1  being  on  Cupital  Account,  £1  10s.  on  Premium 
Account. 

2  10  0  per  Share  on  January  1,1866;  £1  10s.  being  on  Capital  Account,  £1  on  Premium 
Account. 

2  10  0  per  Share  on  March  1,  1866 ;  £1  10s.  being  on  Caxdtal  Account,  £1  on  Premium 
Account. 

£8  10  0,  being  £5  Cnpital,  £3  10e.  Premium. 

These  100, noo  New  Shares  will  participate  in  the  next  distribution  of  Profits,  -pro  ratd  with 
che  existing  Shares,  according  to  the  amount  of  Capital  paid  up  thereon;  the  valuable  option  will 
be,  however,  reserved  to  the  holders  of  these  Shares  of  paying  upon  any  of  them  the  whole  of 
the  above  Instalments  at  any  time  previous  to  the  date  of  the  last  Instalment—  nuiuely, 
March  1,  186*3,  on  paying  the  Company  back  Interest  from  the  date  of  such  payment  to 
September  30  last,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  £5  on  Capital  Account;  the 
Shares  so  paid  up  to  be*  then  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  Profits  next  Ilalf-yeur  as  is 
declared  on  the  existing  Shares. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on  all  Instalments  not 
punctually  paid,  and  any  Instalment  not  duly  paid  will  render  the  previous  payments  liable 
to  forfeiture. 

The  Directors  arc  aware  that  in  thus  admitting  the  public  to  subscribe  for  Shares,  nt  a  price 
eo  much  below  their  real  value,  they  arc  departing  from  the  practice  generally  adopted  in  an 
issue  of  new  Shares,  of  offering  the  whole  of  them  to  the  Shareholders;  but  the  Directors  are  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  increasing  the  area  of  influence  of  this  Company— influence 
•econd  only  in  importance  to  capital  to  a  Company  like  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of 
England— and  have  had  such  proofs,  in  the  result  of  the  issue  of  Shares  a  year  ago,  of  the  sound 
policy  of  admitting  the  Public  to  a  participation  in  such  issue,  that  they  feel  confident  of 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Shareholders  in  the  course  they  have  adopted. 

The  following  calculation  will  guide  Investors  in  esti  mating  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Shares, 
after  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  now  declared  are  paid,  and  when  the  Issue  is  completed:— 

The  Capital  paid  up  will  amount  to . £1,000,000  0  0 

The  General  Reserve  Fund  .  500,000  0  0 

The  Dividend  Reserve  I  und .  100,000  0  0 

In  hand.  Profits  not  divided .  50,805  4  9 


£1,650,805  4  9 

Equal  to  above  £8  5s.  per  Share  on  the  whole  200,000  Shares. 

So  that  the  Public,  on  subscribing  at  £8  10s.  per  Share  (being  £5  Capital  and  £3  10s.  Premium), 
are  being  admitted  partners  in  this  Company  by  only  paying  5s.  per  Share  Premium,  us 
Premium;  £8  5s.  per  Share  being  actually  represented  in  vulue  in  the  Assets  of  the  Company. 
Over  and  above  these  advantages,  there  is  the  probable  enhanced  value  which  will  attach  to 
these  Shares,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Shares  issued  to  the  public  at  £2  13s.  4d.  Premium  in 
September,  1864,  after  having  received  £1  per  Share  in  April  last  as  Dividend  and  Bonus,  are 
now  worth  £5  5s.  per  Sliure  Premium,  muking  together  £6  5s.  for  what  they  paid  £2  13s.  4d.  for, 
being  in  one  year  more  than  140  per  cent,  increase  in  vulue  on  the  amount  paid  for  Premium. 

The  Directors  feel  that  with  a  paid-up  Capital  of  £1,000,000,  a  General  Reserve  Fund  of 
£500,000,  a  Dividend  Reserve  Fund  of  £100,000,  making  a  total  of  £1,600,000,  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  business  that  maybe  brought  before  them;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  increase,  out  of  future  profits,  the  Dividend  Reserve 
Fund  to  £200,000,  being  in  accordance  with  the  plan  announced  in  the  last  Report,  to  have 
always  in  hand  one  year’s  minimum  Dividend  at  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  calculated  on  the  , 
amount  of  the  Capital  paid  up  for  the  time  being. 

The  Directors  further  wish  to  place  on  record  their  deliberate  opinion  and  conviction  that  this  1 
Company  is  destined  in  a  very  short  period  to  take  a  foremost  place  among  the  leading  mone-  j 
tary  institutions  of  the  country. 

Applications  for  shares  may  be  made  in  the  Form  annexed,  and  mu6t  be  accompanied  by  the 
paymentof  £1  per  Share.  Should  a  less  Number  be  allotted  than  is  applied  for,  the  sum  paid 
on  account  of  sueh  Application  will,  so  lar  as  it  will  extend,  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  sum 
due  on  Allotment. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares,  and  Copies  of  the  Half-yearly  Report  (just  ! 


published)  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Stockbrokers,  or  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  17  and  18  Cornhill,  E.C.  ,  ,  __ 

The  Lists  of  Application  for  Shures  will  be  closed  on  Thursday,  November  2,  at  Four  o  clock, 
for  London,  and  on  Friday,  November  3,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  for  Country  Applications,  before  the 
expiration  of  which  time  nil  Applications  must  be  made. 

London,  October  20,  1865. 

Form  C _ General  Public. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES,  TO  BE  RETAINED  BY  THE  BANKERS. 
No . 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mohilier  of  England,  Limited. 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  (insert  Bankers*  Names)  the  sum  of  £  ,  being 

a  Deposit  of  £1  per  Share  on  new'  Shares  in  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  England, 

Limited,  I  hereby  request  that  you  will  Allot  me  that  number,  and  I  agree  to  accept  Buch  Shares, 
or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  to  me,  outlie  terms  of  the  Prospectus  at  £3  10s.  premium  per 
Share,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  amount  due  on  Allotment,  and  the  other  Instalments  us  they 
become  due,  to  sign  the  Articles  l  Association  if  required,  and  I  authorize  you  to  insert  my 
name  on  the  Register  of  Members  for  the  Number  of  Shares  so  Allotted  to  me. 

Usual  Signature  . . . . 

Name  in  full . . . . 

Residence . . 

Profession . . . 

Date .  1865. 

HPIIE  CREDIT  FONCIER  and  MOBILIER  of  ENGLAND, 

Limited — NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  LISTS  of  ATTLICATION  for  the  NEW 
SHARES  in  this  Company  will  be  Closed  on  Thursday,  November  2,  at  Four  o'clock,  for 
London,  and  on  Friday,  November  3,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  for  Country  Applications,  before  the 
expiration  of  which  time  all  Applications  must  be  made. 

By  Order,  ALFRED  LOWE,  Secretary. 

17  and  18  Cornhill,  London,  October  24,  1865. 

rPHE  CREDIT  FONCIER  and  MOBILIER  of  ENGLAND, 

Limited — At  n  MEETING  of  the  Shareholders  of  this  Company, held  this  day(Tuesday), 
October  24, 1865,  at  Eleven  o’clock  a.  m.  ; 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  STUART  WORTLEY,  Governor,  in  the  Chair; 

It  was  Proposed,  Seconded,  and  Carried  unanimously: 

That  the  Balance-Sheet  and  Report  be,  and  are  hereby,  upproved,  confirmed,  and  adopted. 

It  was  also  Proposed,  Seconded,  and  Carried  unanimously: 

That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  due,  and  are  hereby  given,  to  the  Governor,  Deputy- 
Governors,  and  Directors  for  the  great  care  ami  attention  they  have  given  to  the  Interests  of 
the  Shareholders,  and  for  the  extremely  satisfactory  results  which  have  arisen  therefrom. 

It  was  also  Proposed,  Seconded,  and  Carried  unanimously: 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  eminently  due,  and  are  hereby  offered,  to  Akbkut 
Grant,  Esq.,M.P.,  the  Managing  Director,  for  the  talent  displayed  by  him  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

It  was  further  Proposed,  Seconded,  and  Carried  unanimously: 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Alfred  Lowe,  Esq.,  Secretary,  for  his  unvary¬ 
ing  attention;  and  to  him  und  the  other  Officers  of  the  Company  for  their  industry  and  zeal 
during  the  past  half-year.  By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

J.  STUART  WORTLEY,  Governor. 

17  and  18  Cornhill,  London,  October  24, 1865.  AL1-  RED  LOWE,  Secretary. 

rriIE  CREDIT  FONCIER  and  MOBILIER  of  ENGLAND, 

Limited. 

The  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  the  Shares  of  the  New  Issue  of  Capital  of  this 
Compuny  are  now  ready,  and,  as  well  as  Copies  of  tlie  Half-yearly  Report  and  Balance-Sheet, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s  Offices. 

17  and  18  Cornhill,  London,  October  24, 1865.  ALFRED  LOWE,  Secretary. 

THE  CITY  OFFICES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Paid-up  Capital,  £200,000;  Mortgage  Debentures,  £300,000. 

Directors. 

II.  F.  L.  ASTLEY,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Astley  &  Co). 

THOMAS  DAKIN,  Esq.  (Alderman). 

CHARLES  ELLIS,  Esq.  (Lloyd’s). 

JAMES  LEVICK,  E6q.,  King’s  Arms  Yard. 

EDWARD  MASTERMAN,  E«q„  Nicholas  Lane. 

EDWARD  WARNER,  Esq  ,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  STUART  WORTLEY. 

Bankers— The  AGRA  and  MASTERMAN’S  BANK,  Limited,  Nicholas  Lane. 
Secretary— G.  W.  BEN  WELL,  Esq. 

This  Company  is  now  issuing  a  limited  number  of  Debenture  Bonds  for  Three,  Five,  and 
Seven  Years,  bearing  Interest  ut  5  per  cent,  per  unnurn,  payable  lluli-ycurly,  in  Sums  of  £40, 
£200,  £400,  and  £800  each. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company  have  been  advantageously  invested  in  First-class  Freehold  and 
long  Leasehold  Property  in  the  City  of  London,  which,  with  the  Unpaid  Capital  of  £800,000, 
all'ord  the  most  ample  security  for  all  the  Debentures  proposed  to  be  issued. 

Further  Particulars  und  Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  at  the  Temporary  Offices  of  the 
Company,  70  Cornhill,  E.C. 

N.B — These  Debentures  will  be  received  from  Shareholders  in  Payment  of  any  future  Calls. 

QIX  PER  CENT.  SECURED  on  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY 

^  IN  LONDON. 

The  Directors  of  the  INNS  of  COURT  HOTEL  COMPANY,  Limited,  are  ISSUING  the 
remainder  of  the  Company’s  SIX  PER  CENT.  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES. 

These  Bonds,  secured  as  a  first  charge  on  the  entire  Hotel  property  (estimated  as  worth  not 
under  £120,000),  are  issued  for  Three, Five,  or  Seven  Years,  with  Coupons  attached  lor  payment 
of  Interest  Half-Yearly,  and  Investors  have  the  option  of  Paying  in  Full,  or  by  Three 
Instalments. 

The  Company  cannot  borrow  more  than  £80,000. 

H.  T.  L.  BEWLEY,  Sccixtary. 
Offices  of  the  Company,  63  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  July  1865. 

rPIIE  COFFEE,  COCOA,  COTTON,  GENERAL 

PRODUCE  FREEHOLD  ESTATES  COMPANY  of  VENEZUELA, Limited. 
CAPITAL,  1200,000,  IN  10,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

A  Deposit  of  £1  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  Application,  £1  on  Allotmont. 

SIR  ARTHUR  RUM  BOLD,  Bart.,  Chairman. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  lmd  by  applying  to  the  Secretary, 
J.  II.  Breffit,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  41  Threadncecile  street,  London. 

HPHE  COFFEE,  COCOA,  COTTON,  GENERAL 

PRODUCE  FREEHOLD  ESTATES  COM  PAN  £  of  VENEZUELA,  Limited. 
NOTICE.— No  Application  for  SHARES  will  be  received  after  the  31st  instant. 

By  Order, 

_ J.  H.  BREFFIT,  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  LIFE  OFFICE,  1  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

July  1865. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  all  Persons  desirous  of  PARTICIPATING  in  the 
next  QUINQUENNIAL  DIVISION  of  PROFITS  must  complete  their  proposals  for  Insur- 
auce  before  the  3 let  of  October  next. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors,  SAML.  INGALL,  Actuary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,000,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  on  every  description  of  Property,  at  nome  and  Abroad,  at  moderate 
rates. 

Claims  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

All  Policies  are  now  entitled  to  the  recent  Reduction  in  the  Duty  to  ls.Od.  per  cent.,  whether 
covering  Buildings,  Furniture,  or  Stock. 

_ _  ANDRE  W  BADEN,  Superintendent. 

piKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, — REDUCTION  of  DUTY.— The 

Reduced  Duty  of  Is.  6<1.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  is  now'  charged  on  all  Insurances  effected, 
whether  on  Buildings,  Furniture,  or  Stock. 

Lombard  Street  and  Charing  Cross,  July  1865.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Seci'etary. 

\  CCIDENTS  to  LIFE  or  LIMB.  —  An  Annual  Payment  of 

-k*-  £3  to  £i  5s.  secures  £1,000  in  case  of  Death,  or  £6  per  week  while  Laid  up  by  Injury _ 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  Offices,  04  Cornhill,  and 
10  Regent  Street. 

_ _  W.  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

(Established  at  Glasgow  in  1826,  and  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.) 
Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  system  of  MINIMUM  PREMIUMS  introduced  by  this 
Society,  under  which  it  is  believed  that  Assurances  can  be  effected  more  economically  than  in 
other  Offices.  Explanatory  Pamphlets  may  be  hud  on  application. 

At  December  31  last,  the  existing  Assurances  (10,384  Policies)  amounted  to  £4,060,361 ;  tjie 
Accumulated  Funds  to  £1,070,966;  and  the  Annual  Income  to  £185,182. 

JOHN  STOTT,  Secretary. 

London  Office-1  TIIREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  GLASGOW. 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  friends  have  lately  been  urging  on 
him  the  necessity  of  being  exceedingly  cautious. 
They  have  made  no  secret  of  the  causes  of  their  alarm,  and 
have  very  freely  explained  to  him  and  to  the  world  that  he  is 
apt  to  be  irritable  and  indiscreet.  He  says  the  wrong  thing 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  he  says  a  great  deal  too  much.  If 
only  he  will  control  himself,  learn  to  be  civil  and  a  little 
unmeaning,  then  they  will  look  on  him  with  as  much  con¬ 
fidence  as  they  now  ieel  of  admiration  for  him.  Ilis  enemies, 
on  the  contrary,  hope  that  he  will  stumble  into  the  pitliills 
which  fate  is  supposed  to  be  continually  setting  for  him. 
Accordingly,  his  first  public  display  in  his  new  capacity  as 
leader  of  the  Commons  and  associate  Premier  has  been 
anticipated  with  feelings  of  anxiety  and  exultation.  He 
has  gone  through  the  ordeal,  and  acquitted  himself  to 
perfection.  lie  made  three  speeches  at  Glasgow  in  one  day 
— one  of  them  to  a  Reform  Society,  and  another  in  reply  to 
an  address  from  an  unascertained  number  of  working-men. 
Here  were  two  yawning  pitfalls.  He  has  before  tumbled 
into  a  very  big  hole  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  and  working¬ 
men  have  suggested  to  him  a  theoretical  abyss  about  the 
burden  of  proof  in  refusing  or  according  universal  suffrage, 
of  which  he  himself  cannot  pretend  to  measure  the  depth. 
But  he  has  gone  over  this  dangerous  ground  with  the  most 
triumphant  safety.  He  was  caution  personified.  What  he 
said  might  have  been  said  by  Sir  George  Grey,  or  the 
Bishop  of  London,  or  perhaps  by  Mr.  Walpole  himself. 
He  touched  on  two  delicate  subjects,  and  he  touched 
on  them  so  softly  that  at  any  rate  the  Goddess  of 
Prudence,  if  there  still  is  one,  may  claim  him  as  her 
favourite  child.  He  almost  carried  caution  to  an  extreme,  and 
exaggerated  it  as  if  for  the  fun  and  novelty  of  showing  that 
he  could  be  as  safe  and  enigmatical  as  the  slowest  Tory  squire 
that  ever  sat  in  the  House.  He  gave  his  views  on  Reform, 
and  he  gave  his  views  on  the  Government  of  Lord  Russell. 
With  regard  to  Reform,  he  ventured  to  declare  his  settled  con¬ 
viction  that  although,  of  course,  disappointment  might  baffle 
human  hopes  here  as  elsewhere,  yet  he  believed  that  if 
Parliament  took  up  the  subject  in  the  right  spirit,  and  acted 
boldly  and  yet  wisely,  it  would  arrive  at  a  result  that  would 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all  classes  of  this  great  Empire. 
Even  the  statesmen  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  novels  make  poli¬ 
tical  declarations  from  which  more  may  be  learnt  than  from 
this.  As  to  Earl  Russell,  he  declared  that  the  name  of  that 
respected  peer  was  its  own  guarantee,  and  he  surmised  that,  after 
living  seventy-three  honourable  years,  the  noble  lord  would 
be  very  unlikely  to  turn  his  back  upon  himself,  and  show  that 
he  had  unlearnt  the  lesson  of  his  whole  career.  This,  every 
one  will  allow,  is  exceedingly  unlikely  ;  and  even  the  severest 
and  most  hostile  critic  would  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that 
it  is  as  certain  that  Lord  Russell  has  ever  learnt  the  lesson  of 
his  long  career  as  that,  if  he  has  learnt  it,  no  mortal  man 
will  ever  succeed  in  making  him  think  that  wThat  he 
has  learnt  is  wrong.  We  hope  now  the  agitated  public 
will  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  Gladstone  can  be  cautious 
when  he  likes.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  elephant’s 
trunk  that  it  can  either  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  a  tree ; 
and  it  is  the  excellence,  as  we  now  know,  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  intellect,  that  he  can  either  convulse  the  House  of 
Commons  by  his  utterances  on  Reform,  denounce  Mr.  Disraeli 
as  if  he  were  the  vilest  of  mankind,  and  provoke  the  hostility 
of  countless  societies,  companies,  and  boards  by  a  single 
speech  ;  or  else,  at  his  pleasure,  inform  a  gaping  and  admiring- 
provincial  audience,  listening  to  his  words  as  if  they  were  a 
revelation,  that  if  Parliament  passes  a  wise  measure  of  Reform, 
the  measure  it  passes  will  most  probably  be  wise,  and  that 
Lord  Russell’s  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  Lord 
Russell’s  Government  will  be  carried  on  in  the  manner  to  be 
expected  from  Lord  Russell. 


If  a  man  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  does  not  tell  his 
hearers  State  secrets,  and  invest  them  with  the  importance 
of  being  the  first  to  hear  what  millions  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  are  longing  to  know,  the  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  gratify  them  with  an  oratorical  display.  He 
comes  to  talk,  he  talks,  and  his  hearers  are  delighted.  This 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  as  no  one  else  could  do  it.  He  takes  his 
audience  over  the  ground  with  a  triumphant  air,  and  in  a 
vein  of  gushing  rhapsody  that  no  one  in  England  can  rival. 
The  political  orator  who  holds  so  high  a  rank  in  his  art  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  fulfils  very  much  the  same  office  to  civilized 
audiences  that  the  old  bards  fulfilled  to  their  savage  listeners. 
He  goes  over  old  ground,  but  it  pleases  them  to  be  taken  over 
this  ground,  because  it  is  familiar  to  them.  Ho  recounts 
triumphs  which  he  mid  they  have  shared,  and  they  like 
to  feel  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  understanding  the 
allusions,  and  that  his  words  come  home  to  them  at 
once.  When  Homer  went  about  the  cities  of  Ionia 
singing  the  sacred  tale  of  Troy,  his  Grecian  hearers  knew 
perfectly  well  what  the  tale  was,  but  they  felt  a  plea¬ 
sure  that  was  ever  new  in  hearing  wdio  had  been  killed 
and  how  his  death  was  brought  about,  who  fought 
bravely,  and  how  many  souls  had  been  sent  to  Hades.  In 
the  same  way,  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  about  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  chanting  the  sacred  tale  of  his  financial  triumphs. 
He  is  always  killing  Protection  and  adding  up  the  heaps  of 
slain  duties.  A  good  Greek,  rve  may  be  sure,  never  got  tired 
of  listening  to  the  strings  of  names  that  represented  the 
Trojan  heroes  whom  Greek  swTords  had  given  as  a  prey  to 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  In  the 
same  way,  one  provincial  audience  after  another  likes 
to  hear  this  financial  Homer  sing  how  that  there  are 
now  no  duties  on  glass,  and  no  duties  on  iron,  and  no 
duties  on  bread  or  bricks.  The  divine  conflict  is  fought 
over  and  over  again  in  all  its  stages.  Only  a  penny  a  pound 
on  sugar,  only  sixpence  a  pound  on  tea,  and  just  enough  on 
stimulants  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt.  Protection 
is  always  treated  like  Hector.  Its  amiable  qualities  are  painted, 
and  wre  are  told  how  it  commended  itself  to  the  love  of  good 
men,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  horse-taming  squires  of  Eng¬ 
lish  counties ;  but  the  end,  the  glorious  end,  as  the  audience 
well  know,  is  that  it  has  been  dragged  round  and  round  the 
walls  of  Troy  at  the  tail  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  car.  If  this  is 
not  the  highest  triumph  of  oratorical  art,  it  certainly  is  one 
of  the  highest  triumphs  that  eloquent  rhetoric  could  achieve. 
To  be  able  to  chant  the  chant  time  after  time,  and  make 
thousands  of  intelligent  men  and  women  believe  that  it  was 
the  happiest  and  proudest  moment  of  their  life  when  they 
heard  it,  is  indisputably  a  great  feat  of  human  genius. 
The  speaker,  like  the  poet,  is  not  made  but  born ;  and  no  one 
but  a  born  orator  could  go  over  this  familiar  ground  with 
such  new  fervour  and  such  encouraging  confidence  and  ex¬ 
pansive  delight  as  Mr.  Gladstone  never  fails  to  exhibit. 

But  those  who  have  attempted  to  analyse  the  process  by 
which  a  great  orator  attracts  and  overcomes  his  hearers 
have  pronounced  that  a  speaker  should  not  only  handle 
delicate  topics  carefully,  and  be  copious  and  impassioned  on 
topics  that  are  general,  familiar,  and  safe,  but  also  that 
he  should  touch  his  particular  audience  in  some  tender 
point,  and  occasionally  be  special,  local,  and  attentive  to 
the  small  circumstances  of  his  position.  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  forget  this  secret  of  his  art.  He  remembered 
he  was  in  Glasgow,  and  he  said  things  that  Glasgow  men 
would  be  sure  to  like  to  hear.  In  the  first  place,  he  thanks 
God  that  both  his  parents  were  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  that 
not  even  on  liis  mother’s  side  was  there  any  contamination  of 
English  blood.  Young  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  otherwise  is  so 
good  and  fortunate,  does  not,  we  regret  to  say,  share  this 
superlative  glory  of  his  father.  Then  Mi-.  Gladstone  showed 
that  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  habits  of  the  city  in  which  he 
was  speaking,  and  alluded  to  the  national  whisky  in  a  very 
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kindly  and  genial  way.  IIo  took  stimulants  himself,  he  said, 
and  certainly  should  not  mention  them  in  any  harsh  and  ascetic 
spirit;  and  as  to  tobacco,  he  boldly  declared  that  it  does 
no  harm  at  all  to  the  great  mass  of  those  who  use  it.  We 
hope  that  some  day  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle  will  invite  him  to 
a  great  banquet,  and  that  the  Dean  will  be  placed  next  to 
him.  But,  finally,  he  had  something  to  say  of  Glasgow  that 
was  far  more  gratifying  than  the  mere  announcement  that  his 
friends  there  were  listening  to  an  unadulterated  Scotchman,  or 
that  they  made  a  very  appreciable  contribution  towards  the 
payment  of  the  National  Debt  by  their  generous  use  of  stimu¬ 
lants.  The  great  fault  of  working-men  was,  he  said,  that  the 
majority  tyrannized  over  the  minority;  but  from  this  fault 
Glasgow,  he  informed  them,  was  wholly  exempt.  At  last  we 
know  where  the  true  model  working-man  is  to  be  found,  and 
we  can  only  hope  Mr.  Lowe  will  examine  and  decorate  him.  W e 
can  only  regret  that,  as  the  Glasgow  working-men  are  so  superior, 
Mr.  Gladstone  thought  it  necessary  to  conciliate  them  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  transparent  fallacy  of  declaring  that  he  too 
was  a  working-man.  A  slight  degree  of  that  reflection  which 
he  has  bestowed  on  the  operation  of  the  duties  on  bricks  and 
glass  would  suffice  to  convince  him  that  the  working-men 
Avith  whom  he  affects  to  place  himself  on  an  equality  would  not 
object  to  their  work  so  very  much  if  it  were  compatible  with 
good  clothes,  and  fine  houses,  and  the  best  dinners  which  lavish 
Lord  Provosts  can  provide,  and  the  incessant  applause  of  the 
first  society  and  the  largest  mobs  of  the  greatest  country  of 
modern  times.  When  consumptive  sempstresses  are  comforted 
by  the  thought  that  the  fine  ladies  whose  dresses  blind  their 
eyes  are  really  Avorking- women  too,  and  go  through  the  hard 
labour  of  evening  crushes  and  morning  visits,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  men  Avho  Avork  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  a  hot  factory  Avill 
find  their  lot  made  easy  by  hearing  that  grand  gentlemen  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  are  working-men  too,  and  toil  very  hard  to  take 
off  the  duties  on  bricks  and  glass.  But  this  aatis  only  a  very 
slight  and  incidental  blemish  in  a  masterly  performance ;  and, 
on  the  Avhole,  every  impartial  judge  Avill  alloAV  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  could  not  have  done  better,  or  have  striven  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  accomplish  Avhat  ought  noAV  to  be  the  tAVo  great 
objects  of  his  endeavour — the  retention  of  his  hold  on  the 
great  body  of  his  felloAV-countrymen,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
reputation  for  caution. 


ENGLAND  AND  GREECE. 

IN  a  little  diplomatic  squabble  which  lately  occurred  at 
Athens,  the  Greek  Government  appears  to  have  had  an 
argumentative  triumph  over  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Certain 
Zantiotes  having  been  attacked  and  beaten  in  the  streets  of 
their  own  capital  toAAm,  the  English  Minister  thought  fit  to 
protest  against  “the  impunity  afforded  to  assassins  in  countries 
“  Avhere  honest  men  Avere  formerly  secure  under  English  rule.” 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece  replied  both  by  traversing 
the  statement  and  by  denying  the  competency  of  the  accuser. 
The  perpetrators  of  the  assault  had,  it  seemed,  been  expelled 
from  the  island  by  the  police,  but  the  severity  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  Avas  qualified  by  the  fact  that  they  Avere  afterwards  per¬ 
mitted  to  return.  The  Greek  Government  Avould  perhaps 
have  done  Avell  to  confine  itself  to  a  courteous  suggestion  that, 
if  half  the  inhabitants  of  Zante  Avere  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
other  half,  the  English  Government  Avould  only  be  concerned 
in  the  matter  as  one  of  several  civilized  PoAvers  exercising  a 
general  supervision  over  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  under  the  English  Protectorate  life  and 
property  Avere  secured  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  nor  is  there 
anything  surprising  in  a  subsequent  deterioration  of  the 
administrative  system ;  but  since  the  transfer  of  the  sovereign 
poAver  to  the  CroAvn  of  Greece,  the  duty  of  preserving  order  is 
imposed  exclusively  on  the  neiv  Government.  It  is  absurd 
to  pretend  that,  in  consenting  to  the  union  of  the  islands  with 
Greece,  “  the  Queen  adopted  that  step  in  the  conviction  that 
“  their  inhabitants  Avould  enjoy  the  same  security  to  person  and 
“  property  under  the  Government  of  the  King  of  Greece  as 
“  under  the  protection  of  the  CroAvn  of  England.”  Conventional 
phrases  of  this  kind  may  probably  have  been  used  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations,  but  if  the  English  Ministers  ever  formed 
an  anticipation  on  the  subject,  they  probably  expected  that 
person  and  property  Avould,  for  a  time  at  least,  become  com¬ 
paratively  insecure.  The  surrender  of  the  Protectorate  Avas 
recommended  by  considerations  of  sound  policy,  containing 
an  admixture  of  generous  feeling  unusual  in  international 
transactions ;  but  faith  in  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  Ionian 
police  formed  no  part  of  the  motive  for  the  cession.  There  Avas 
reason  to  believe  that  the  upper  classes  Avould  regret  the  change 
of  rulers,  but,  as  the  merchants  and  landowners  had  connived 


at  the  agitation  of  demagogues  against  the  protecting  PoAver, 
the  English  Government  Avas  relieved  from  the  obligation  of 
considering  their  interests.  Considering  the  variety  of  its 
functions  and  liabilities,  domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign,  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary  that  it  should  incur  gratuitous  liabilities. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Zante  are  unable  or  umvilling  to  preserve 
the  peace  in  their  oAvn  streets,  they  may  perhaps  learn  a 
useful  lesson  from  a  short  experience  of  anarchy. 

Although  Lord  Russell  will  still  retain  a  general  control 
over  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  he  Avill  fortunately  no 
longer  have  the  opportunity  of  Avriting  censorious  despatches, 
or  of  addressing  direct  instructions  to  English  Ministers 
abroad.  Lord  Clarendon  is  not  known  to  have  a  passion  for 
letter-Avriting,  and,  as  a  neAv  comer,  he  may  naturally  intro¬ 
duce  a  change  into  the  practice  of  his  department.  Among 
Lord  Russell’s  voluminous  compositions  there  are  several 
able  State-papers,  but  there  are  also  many  which  might  have 
been  more  courteously  expressed,  and  many  which  might 
have  been  spared.  No  Minister  has  so  often  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  a  retort  or  a  rebuff,  even  in  cases  Avhere  he  Avas 
substantially  in  the  right.  The  minor  German  Princes  must 
by  this  time  sincerely  regret  their  more  or  less  impertinent 
refusals  to  listen  to  the  Avarnings  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  Schlesivig ;  but,  for  the  moment,  Baron 
Beust  and  his  colleagues  in  the  other  petty  capitals  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  a  safe  indignation  in  answer  to 
officious  counsels.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  little  dispute  about  Zante,  for  the  documents 
which  have  appeared  are  published  by  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment.  Probably  English  partisans  may  have  been  persecuted 
Avith  the  approval  of  the  local  authorities,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  strong  temptation  to  contrast  the  regular  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Protectorate  Avith  the  negligence  or  corruption 
of  Greek  officials;  but  Mr.  Erskine,  avIio  professes  to  act 
by  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  lias  selected  an 
untenable  issue  Avhen  he  accuses  the  Greek  Government  of 
bad  laith,  and  of  the  breach  of  a  definite  obligation.  The 
King  of  Italy  must  be  supposed  to  have  ceded  Savoy  and  Nice 
under  the  conviction  that  persons  and  property  Avould  be 
protected  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  France;  but  if  a 
riot  Avere  to  occur  at  Chambery,  a  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  Italian  Minister  at  Paris  Avould  be  received  Avith 
more  astonishment  than  deference.  As  a  Greek  journalist 
fairly  argues,  only  serious  and  alarming  disturbances  could 
justify  the  intei'ference  of  the  protecting  Powers  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Kingdom.  Acts  of  private  violence  concern  the 
Greek  Government  alone  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  primary  duty,  it  ought  never  to  have  been  recognised. 

The  Greeks  naturally  suspect,  or  complain,  that  England 
desires  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  independence  and  of 
stable  institutions  in  their  country.  The  mistake  is  excusable, 
or  rather  the  misrepresentation  is  plausible,  for  a  Minister  Avho 
pesters  a  foreign  Government  Avith  umvelcome  advice  ought, 
if  he  Avere  consistent,  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  more 
serious  intervention;  yet  the  real  policy  of  DoAvning  Street 
is  honest  and  temperate,  though  it  is  disguised  by  a 
kind  of  fidgety  maternal  solicitude.  No  other  Government 
is  equally  sincere  in  its  desire  that  the  dynasty  Avhich  it 
introduced  may  create  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  and  consolidate 
its  institutions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  foreign  diplomatists 
attribute  to  English  statesmen  the  motives  Avhich  alone  could, 
in  their  own  case,  have  suggested  a  similar  policy.  When 
Russia  and  France  remonstrate  against  Turkish  misgovernment, 
they  seldom  desire  the  correction  of  abuses,  except  as  public 
proofs  of  deference  to  their  own  influence  and  poAver. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Kedcliffe,  has  urged  the  reform  of  Turkish  administration 
as  the  only  security  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  Empire. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  Continental  politicians,  Lord 
Russell  Avould  probably  have  preferred  that  Zantiote  cri¬ 
minals  should  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  sentence 
of  Greek  tribunals ;  but  it  is  a  defect  in  a  statesman,  especially 
in  a  Foreign  Minister,  to  incur  perpetual  misunderstanding. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  apply  the  same  mode  of  treatment 
to  great  PoAvers  and  to  small  or  imperfectly  civilized 
States,  but  on  the  Avhole  it  is  desirable  to  approxi¬ 
mate  to  uniformity  of  practice.  Private  crimes,  unless 
they  are  committed  against  English  subjects,  can  seldom 
properly  give  rise  to  diplomatic  correspondence.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  undesirable  to  attempt  to  found  any  claim  on  the 
cession  of  the  Ionian  Protectorate.  Even  if  it  Avere  alloiv- 
able  to  reserve  a  portion  of  an  ostensible  gift,  it  is  better  to 
haA’e  the  credit  of  perfect  liberality.  The  assumption  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  murders  or  assaults  Avhich  can  no  longer  be 
restrained  by  an  English  police  is  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient. 
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To  less  excitable  politicians  than  Lord  Russell,  a  crime 
;  committed  in  the  Ionian  Islands  suggests,  in  the  midst  of 
sympathizing  regret  and  moral  disapprobation,  a  certain  feeling 
‘  of  serene  complacency,  like  that  which  a  dealer  might  feel 
when  he  heard  that  a  horse  sold  without  a  warranty  had 
!  fallen  lame  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser.  It  is  a  noble  task  to 
enforce  order  on  turbulent  populations,  but  the  dominions  of 
the  British  Crown  are  still  sufficiently  wide.  The  unprofitable 
occupation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  under  an  anomalous  though 
legitimate  title  entailed  on  the  English  Government  and  nation 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  clamour  and  calumny.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  although  their  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  still  an  imperfect  organization,  felt  a  natural  and 
creditable  desire  to  aggrandize  their  infant  monarchy  by  the 
annexation  of  a  territory  inhabited  by  a  kindred  race. 
Their  grievance,  even  if  it  had  been  merely  imaginative  or 
sentimental,  would  have  been  entitled  to  respect,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  a  chimerical  fancy  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
Kingdom  may  tend  to  its  prosperity  and  permanence.  A  few 
years  of  progress  and  order  would  revive  in  Western  Europe  the 
sympathy  which  attended  the  origin  of  Greek  independence 
forty  years  ago.  There  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  nation, 
although  heads  may  be  broken  in  Zante,  and  notwithstanding 
the  more  serious  defect  of  backwardness  in  recognising  the 
duty  of  fidelity  to  engagements.  No  European  race  is  more 
active  in  the  spread  of  education,  and  there  is  even  reason  to 
hope  that  the  rising  generation  will  be  more  enlightened  than 
the  immediate  descendants  of  Turkish  subjects.  For  the 
present,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Government  is  not 
working  smoothly,  for  the  recent  collision  between  the  King 
and  his  Ministers  relates  to  a  just,  or  at  least  natural,  cause  of 
public  dissatisfaction.  Greek  statesmen  may  be  excused  if  they 
dislike  Count  Sponneck  as  much  as  Marlborough  and  his 
contemporaries  objected  to  Dutch  generals  and  favourites. 
When  the  King  states,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  his  Danish  adviser,  that  Count  Sponneck  occupies  no 
official  position,  he  almost  admits  the  justice  of  the  complaint. 
Lord  Russell’s  successor  may  do  the  young  King  valuable 
service  by  recommending  prudence  and  conciliation,  and  in 
public  communications  he  will  do  well  to  cultivate  the  good-  j 
will  of  a  people  which  may  be  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  East.  In  private  intercourse  it  is  : 
generally  found  practicable  to  combine  sincere  good-will  with 
civil  language.  The  Foreign  Office  has  at  different  times 
incurred  a  larger  amount  of  hostility  by  useless  reproofs  than 
by  exorbitant  pretensions. 


THE  MINISTRY. 

ITHIN  the  last  fortnight  it  has  been  frequently  and 
justly  remarked  that  the  residuary  Cabinet  has  provided 
itself  with  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  that  it  is  especially  weak  in  the  House  of  Commons.  An 
opinion  in  which  all  men  agree  is  seldom  worth  repeating ; 
and  it  is  more  profitable  to  examine  the  causes  and  probable 
consequences  of  a  recognised  condition  of  affairs.  Lord 
Russell’s  severest  critics  have  failed  to  suggest  any  available 
resources  which  have  been  neglected  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Government,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
elements  would  have  produced  a  better  result  in  any  different 
combination.  As  far  as  the  peers  in  the  Ministry  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  reason  for  preferring  Cloanthus  to  Gyas, 
or  for  putting  either  over  the  head  of  Achates.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  belongs  to  a  different  category,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  be  crippled  or  cowed  under  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  nominal  precedence  of  a  colleague.  The 
Government  would  not  have  been  strengthened  by  a  mere 
inversion  of  the  relative  positions  of  Lord  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been 
damaged  by  Lord  Russell’s  retirement.  It  is  not  altogether 
inconvenient  that  there  should  be  a  change  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  may  facilitate  the  subsidence  of  the  irritation 
which  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  recent  controversies.  On 
the  whole,  a  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  what  is  un¬ 
avoidable  may  be  considered  an  excusable  form  of  optimism. 
Those  who  disapprove  of  the  new  and  unambitious  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  repeatedly  and  vainly  challenged  to  offer  an 
alternative  proposal. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 

Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

Theoretical  contentment  is  not  an  indispensable  condition 
of  acquiescence  in  Lord  Russell’s  Government.  If  Lord 
Stanley’s  party  connection  had  happened  to  coincide  with 
his  political  tendencies ;  if  Mr.  Lowe  had  not  pledged  himself 
against  an  alteration  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise ;  if,  finally, 


Mr.  Bright  had  been  a  possible  Minister  under  the  existing 
Constitution,  a  Liberal  Government  might  have  been  as 
strong  in  Parliamentary  ability  as  in  the  numbers  of  its 
adherents.  Under  present  circumstances,  the  Opposition  will 
perhaps  have  the  advantage  in  debate  ;  yet  it  is  possible  that 
some  members  of  the  Government  may  display  unsuspected 
powers  under  the  pressure  of  increased  responsibility.  Mr. 

|  Cardwell,  who  has  hitherto  remained  in  the  background, 
j  though  he  is  neither  impassioned  nor  eloquent,  commands 
j  general  respect  as  a  clear-headed,  discreet,  and  upright  man 
)  of  business.*  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
j  has  no  superior  in  the  House  as  a  financier,  and  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  he  is  perhaps  the 
least  likely  to  compromise  himself  or  his  colleagues  by  a 
blunder.  Sir  George  Grey  is  a  good  speaker,  and,  notwith- 
j  standing  his  want  of  administrative  vigour,  he  has  always 
I  been  popular  in  the  House.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  is  a  lively 
j  debater,  and  he  is  also  useful  as  a  representative  or  hostage  of 
the  extreme  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Villiers  sometimes  prevails, 
by  energy  and  force  of  argument,  over  the  opposition  which 
is  naturally  provoked  by  a  gratuitously  pugnacious  manner. 

|  If  Lord  Russell  can  keep  his  Government  and  his  party 
united,  his  large  majority  will  secure  him  against  defeat;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  match  in  debate  for  more  than  one  for- 
j  midable  adversary. 

It  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  that  the  Ministry  will 
have  an  additional  difficulty  in  forming  any  new  alliance 
as  long  as  its  policy  is  undetermined;  but,  as  it  is  certain 
that  none  of  its  measures  can  be  rejected  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  hasty  and  premature  pledges  would  be 
more  mischievous  than  the  postponement  of  any  personal 
arrangements.  Three  weeks  ago  Lord  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  have  decided  on  no  course  of  policy  except 
under  condition  of  its  being  sanctioned  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
As  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  present  independence  may 
have  affected  them  opinions  and  iutentions,  it  is  scarcely  reason¬ 
able  to  complain  that  they  have  not  yet  published  a  political 
programme.  It  may  for  many  reasons  be  anticipated  that  a 
Reform  Bill  will  be  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
but  the  details,  if  not  the  principle  of  the  measure,  are 
probably  still  undetermined.  The  secondary  members  of 
the  Cabinet  must  in  some  degree  be  taken  into  council, 
although,  as  they  have  always  followed  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  both  in  his  promotion  and  his  discouragement  of 
Reform,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  unseason- 
able  outbreak  of  obstinacy.  As  long  as  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  contrive  to  agree 
between  themselves,  the  Cabinet  will  perhaps  be  in  better  dis¬ 
cipline  than  it  was  in  the  later  part  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  reign. 
Two  possible  ringleaders  of  mutiny  have  been  promoted  to 
supreme  command,  and  any  impracticable  colleague  might 
now  be  dismissed  with  comparatively  little  inconvenience. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  found,  by  painful  experience,  in  his  first 
term  of  office  as  Premier,  that  his  Liberal  rivals  were  capable 
of  becoming  his  most  troublesome  opponents.  Since  1 862,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budgets  began  to  show  a  favourable  balance, 
any  attempt  to  transfer  to  other  hands  the  administration  of 
finance  wouldhavebeen  immediately  fatal  to  the  Government.  A 
Cabinet  which  includes  only  one  or  two  indispensable  mem¬ 
bers  is  secure  from  some  of  the  most  obvious  chances  of 
disruption.  If  any  casualty  were  unfortunately  to  compel  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  retirement,  it  would  become  necessary  to  form 
some  entirely  new  Administration ;  but  the  withdrawal  even  of 
the  Prime  Minister  would  only  accelerate  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
succession,  and  it  would  not  necessitate  any  considerable 
change  in  the  distribution  of  subordinate  offices. 

A  prosperous  financial  condition  always  increases  the 
security  of  a  Government,  and  it  is  more  especially  advanta¬ 
geous  to  a  skilful  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  is  himself 
the  principal  Minister.  For  the  third  or  fourth  succes¬ 
sive  year,  there  will  be  a  surplus  revenue  to  distribute 
amongst  the  most  urgent  or  most  deserving  claimants 
of  relief ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  would 
almost  unanimously  desire  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
continue  the  task  which  he  has  for  some  years  accom¬ 
plished  with  great  success  and  unequalled  popularity. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Henley  said  at  Abingdon,  that  Lord 
Palmerston  might  have  been  justly  proud  of  the  personal 
influence  which  he  exercised,  even  when  his  policy  received 
little  abstract  approval.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  thus  far  se¬ 
cured  equal  confidence  in  his  tact  and  judgment,  but  he  is 
far  more  likely  to  introduce  beneficial  legislation,  and  he 
inspires  the  young  and  sanguine  with  hopes  which  would 
certainly  not  have  been  suggested  or  encouraged  by  his 
late  official  chief.  It  is  perhaps  not  his  fault  that 
he  will  be  unable  to  keep  clear  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
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though  his  activity  might  find  safer  employment  in 
devising  improvements  of  a  different  kind.  If  he  should 
be  content  with  moderate  changes,  and  recommend  them 
with  temperance  and  patience,  he  may  perhaps  enter  on 
the  management  of  a  remodelled  House  of  Commons 
with  additional  reputation  and  power.  It  must  be 
flattering  even  to  the  object  of  innumerable  criticisms  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  all  sides  the  assurances  that  his  future  supremacy 
depends  entirely  on  himself.  Even  supporters  of  the 
Opposition  delight  to  exaggerate  the  contrast  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  and  sometimes  they  dis¬ 
turb  themselves  with  premature  alarms  for  the  effect  of  his 
impending  labours  on  his  health. 

The  House  of  Commons  will  probably  not  be  driven  into 
rebellion  against  the  Government  by  the  taunt  that  the  Knights 
and  Burgesses  have,  through  the  absence  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  been  reduced  to  form  only  an  antechamber  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  undoubtedly  inconvenient  that  three 
great  departments  should  be  represented  in  the  House  by 
Under-Secretaries,  especially  as  Mr.  Gladstone  will  speak 
with  imperfect  authority  on  questions  relating  to  foreign  affairs, 
to  the  army,  and  to  the  navy ;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
change  the  present  distribution  of  offices  without  detriment  to 
the  public  service.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord  De 
Grey  served  long  apprenticeships  in  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office,  and  both  Ministers  earned  a  respectable  position 
iii  the  House  of  Commons  before  they  succeeded  to  their  pre¬ 
sent  titles.  There  is  no  candidate  in  the  ILouse  for  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  for  Lord  Clarendon’s 
long  experience  and  diplomatic  aptitude  would,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  preferred  to  the  rough  energy  of  Mr.  Layard. 
After  all,  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  to  mourn  the 
universal  obscuration  of  the  greater  official  luminaries,  for  the 
Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  the  Colonies, 
and  for  India  still  retain  their  places  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  It  is  probable  that  many  careless  or  indifferent  readers 
of  newspapers  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  of  Mr.  Cardwell.  After 
the  removal  of  Lord  John  Bussell  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
to  the  Upper  House,  the  anomaly  which  has  lately  excited  so 
many  complaints  was  still  more  flagrant  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  substitution  of  Mr.  Cardwell  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
tended  to  restore  the  so-called  antechamber  to  its  proper 
rank  as  the  principal  apartment  of  the  constitutional  mansion. 
On  the  whole,  moderate  politicians  are  inclined  to  admit  that, 
although  the  reconstituted  Cabinet  is  perhaps  not  the  best 
possible  Ministry,  it  may  be  the  best  Ministry  possible  at  the 
present  moment.  Fresh  ability  may  probably  display  itself 
in  the  new  Parliament,  and  a  few  rising  reputations  may  be 
increased  and  established.  Unluckily,  there  is  in  the  mean¬ 
time  no  considerable  supply  of  eligible  candidates  for  Cabinet 
offices. 


ABYSSINIA  AND  MEXICO. 

rill  IE  elaborate  statement  which  Lord  Bussell  has  just  pub- 
JL  fished  in  defence  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Foreign 
Office  may  possibly  fail  to  show  why  Consul  Cameron  has 
been  imprisoned,  when  he  is  likely  to  be  released,  what  obli¬ 
gations  we  have  incurred  towards  the  Emperor  Theodore, 
why  Lord  Bussell  sent  him  no  reply  to  the  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Queen,  or  what  are  our  moral  and  religious 
duties  towards  a  nation  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  is  in 
spiritual  communion  with  the  Church  of  England;  but  it 
most  indisputably  shows  how  enormous  are  the  difficulties 
which  press  on  civilized  nations  in  their  dealings  with  nations 
half-civilized  or  barbarous.  On  all  sides,  under  every  variety 
of  form,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  these  difficulties 
are  the  constant  source  of  anxiety,  the  daily  trouble,  the 
ever-present  care  to  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth.  No 
great  country  escapes  the  common  lot,  and  it  is  the  special 
labour  of  this  generation  to  have  to  undertake  the  gigantic 
task  of  dealing  with  semi-barbarism  on  a  new  scale  and 
on  new  principles.  The  old  system  was  very  simple. 
Barbarians  were  made  to  be  shot ;  if  they  were  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  humanity  or  policy  preserved  alive,  they  were 
made  to  serve  as  slaves.  But  this  is  too  rude  a  philo¬ 
sophy  for  these  times,  and  we  are  always  being  pushed 
on  in  a  groove  in  which  we  feel  that  avc  must  go, 
although  to  go  in  it  is  a  vexation  and  almost  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  us.  We  should  dearly  like  to  stop,  but  we  find 
it  impossible,  and  the  only  satisfaction  is  that  all  our 
neighbours  have  a  burden  to  bear  like  our  oAvn.  We  have  a 
Avar  in  New  Zealand  scarcely  ended,  a  Avar  in  Bhootan  just 
going  to  begin,  and  we  only  escape  from  a  war  in  Abyssinia 
because  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  our  troops  to  act  in  that 


disordered,  remote,  tropical  country.  Bussia  is  for  ever  push¬ 
ing  fonvard  her  troops,  annexing  this  or  that  kind  of  Tartary, 
leaving  the  bones  of  her  peasant  soldiers  to  Avhiten  on  the 
banks  of  a  neAv  river  or  to  fertilize  a  new  Asiatic  plain.  The 
Americans  have  the  hardest  task  of  all,  for  their  barbarians 
five  in  their  midst,  and  torture  them  in  daily  fife.  The  irre¬ 
pressible  nigger  is  something  much  Avorse  than  any  English¬ 
man  is  called  on  to  endure  ;  and  it  is  taxing  the  energy,  the 
patience,  the  statesmanship,  and  the  good  sense  of  a  nation 
without  any  superior  in  those  qualities,  to  make  him  a 
decent  and  responsible  being  Avithout  breaking  up  all  the 
bonds  of  society.  France  has  its  troubles  too.  The  Avild 
tribes  of  Algeria  are  again  in  arms,  and  are  most  formidable 
foes.  They  are  as  good  soldiers  as  the  Maoris,  there  are 
infinitely  more  of  them,  and  there  are  no  colonists  ready 
to  attack  them,  and  to  shoAv  the  troops  of  the  Government 
hoAV  to  take  barbarian  strongholds.  Looking  at  the  labour, 
the  loss  of  fife,  the  misery  involved  in  coercing  and  over¬ 
powering  barbarians,  Ave  are  very  thankful  to  see  any  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  area  of  our  efforts.  Where  Ave  have  a  duty 
before  us  Ave  are  Avilling  to  go  on  and  do  it.  We  must  hold 
India,  and  Ave  must  tranquillize  NeAv  Zealand ;  but  it  is 
very  comforting  to  hear  that  Ave  have  novv  no  policy  in 
Abyssinia,  that  Ave  are  determined  to  let  our  spiritual 
allies  cut  their  throats  and  disgrace  their  religion  in  their 
OAvn  pleasant  Avay,  and  that  Consul  Cameron — that  unhappy, 
too  zealous  official — Avill  be  employed  in  a  very  different 
region  if  only  we  can  get  him  out  of  the  horrors  that  surround 
him  now.  . 

But,  of  all  the  experiments  in  pushing  fonvard  into  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  the  bright  light  of  common  decency 
and  of  a  rudimentary  kind  of  order  and  good  government, 
the  most  interesting  perhaps  that  is  now  going  on  is  that 
which  is  being  made  in  Mexico.  The  interest  of  Mexico  rises 
above  that  of  Bhootan  and  Algeria,  because  we  in  India,  and 
the  French  in  Algeria,  only  Avisk  to  shoot  enough  Bhootanese 
and  enough  Algerines  to  keep  the  remainder  content  to 
be  circumscribed  in  the  limits  of  a  harmless  savagery ; 
Avhereas,  in  Mexico,  the  Emperor  aspires  to  govern,  and  to 
make  happy  and  good  the  large  remnant  of  his  subjects 
Avkom  he  is  not  called  on  to  shoot.  The  issue  of  the  deal¬ 
ings  Avith  the  negro  now  going  on  in  the  United  States  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  fate  of  the  Mexican  Empire, 
for  the  Avliole  character  of  the  American  people,  Avkich  iu  a 
few  generations  Avill  affect  for  good  or  for  evil  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  must  be  greatly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  relation  in  which  the  Avhite  man  ultimately 
decides  to  stand  to  the  black  man.  But  there  is  so  much  that 
is  repulsive  in  the  negro  that,  deeply  important  as  are  the  issues 
Avhicli  he  raises,  there  is  not  much  that  is  interesting  about  him 
or  his  destinies.  The  Mexicans  have  at  least  the  merit  of  not 
being  repulsive ;  and  Avhether  the  present  attempt  to  tame  them 
and  make  them  of  some  use  in  the  Avorld,  and  to  induce  them  by 
force  or  kindness  to  abandon  their  eAril  Avays,  meet  Avith  success 
or  not,  is  a  problem  the  nicety  of  which  gives  it  a  charm.  The 
chances  for  and  against  the  neAv  Empire  continue  to  be  most 
evenly  balanced.  The  sbadoAV  of  a  Government  under  Avkich 
the  Bepublicans  Avere  supposed  to  fight  has  now  faded  away, 
and  J  uarez  has  left  the  field  open  to  his  rival.  Mr.  Seward 
has  interpreted  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  mean  that  Bepublican 
institutions  are  so  bright  and  pure,  so  good  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  all  nations  near  a  great  Bepublic  are  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  adopt  them.  The  Mexican  Empire  Avill 
be  left  alone,  but  it  will  be  sure  to  fall  some  time,  and  a 
Bepublic  Avill  naturally  take  its  place.  This  is  very  harmless, 
and  whether  it  is  true  or  not  is  a  fair  subject  for  theoretical 
discussion.  But  practically  the  Empire  is  to  have  its  chance, 
xtndisturbed  by  its  formidable  neighbours,  and  this  is  all  that 
it  could  reasonably  ask.  Still,  no  one  can  venture  to  say 
what  its  chance  is  Avorth.  The  rumours  that  France  is 
going  to  AvithdraAV  a  large  portion  of  her  troops  are  very 
consistent  and  incessant,  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
them.  That  the  Empire  of  Mexico  can  go  on  Avithout  French 
troops  is  for  the  moment  impossible ;  but  as  French  troops 
cannot  always  stay  there,  some  preparation  for  their  departure 
must  be  gradually  made.  And  in  order  to  hasten  the  time,  if 
possible,  Avhen  his  throne  may  be  in  some  measure  independ¬ 
ent  of  European  support,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  has 
taken  a  very  singular  step.  He  has  adopted,  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Princes,  tivo  of  the  infant  grandchildren  of 
Iturbide,  Avho  was  Emperor  of  Mexico  immediately  after  the 
independence  of  the  country  Avas  established.  That  it  should 
be  contemplated  as  possible  to  entrust  some  day  the  reins  of  the 
Mexican  Empire  to  a  Mexican  is  certainly  the  best  mode  of 
proclaiming  Iioav  sanguine  are  the  anticipations  Avhicli  the 
country  excites  in  the  heart  of  its  present  ruler.  It  may  very 
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probably  be  true  that  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done,  as 
the  Emperor  has  no  children,  as  he  could  scarcely  get  any 
member  of  the  Royal  Houses  of  Europe  to  accept  the  dismal 
position  of  his  heir,  and  as  he  is  constantly  exposing  to  every 
kind  of  danger  his  own  life,  on  which  the  continuance  of  the 
present  state  of  things  almost  entirely  depends.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Seward’s  prophecy  may  come 
true,  and  that,  with  the  United  States  so  close  at  hand,  there  is 
not  much  probability  that  a  young  Mexican  could  play  at 
being  Emperor  successfully,  and  check  the  disposition  to  exalt 
everything  republican  to  the  skies. 

The  Emperor  may  reasonably  hope  that,  even  if  his  Empire 
does  not  last,  he  will  not  have  lived  in  vain,  and  that  his  good 
works  may  outlive  him.  If,  as  Mr.  Seward  foretells,  a  Re¬ 
public  is  to  be  one  day  again  established  in  Mexico,  it  is  possible 
that,  through  the  French  intervention,  and  through  the  long 
labours  and  wise  measures  of  the  Emperor,  the  new  Republic 
may  be  of  a  very  different  sort  from  that  which  deserved  so 
richly  the  miserable  fate  it  has  met  with.  The  new 
Republic  may  be  better  because  there  may  be  new  and 
better  Republicans  in  it.  The  whole  future  of  the 
country,  in  short,  depends  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  plan  of  colonization  which  has  now  been  established. 
If  a  new  population,  accustomed  to  order  and  to  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  anxious  to  earn  the  fruits  of  labour,  and  to  defend 
them  when  won,  settles  on  the  chief  lines  of  communication, 
there  may  be  a  governing  class  to  keep  down  and  gradually  to 
assimilate  the  anarchical  hordes  which  constitute  at  present  so 
large  a  section  of  the  population.  The  Emperor  has  at  least 
taken  very  great  pains  to  set  on  foot  a  feasible  system,  and  to 
encourage  emigrants  and  give  them  a  fair  chance.  He  has 
seized  on  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  which,  although  nomi¬ 
nally  owned  by  private  individuals,  has  long  been  lying 
waste  because  its  owners  are  indebted  to  the  Government 
far  beyond  the  value  of  their  estates.  If  they  can  prove 
that  an  indemnity  is  due  to  them,  an  indemnity  is  to 
be  paid,  but  the  land  is  to  be  given  over  to  those  who 
will  cast  in  their  lot  with  Mexico,  and  come  from  foreign 
countries  to  try  their  fortune  there.  The  new  comers  are  to 
be  exempt  for  a  time  from  taxes  and  from  military  service, 
although  they  will  be  enrolled  in  a  local  militia  for  their  own 
defence.  There  are,  however,  districts  where  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  of  success  is  labour,  and  where  there  is  no  Indian 
population  near  enough  or  large  enough  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  possible.  In  order  to  meet  this 
want,  immigrants  are  to  be  invited  to  bring  their  la¬ 
bourers  with  them ;  that  is,  the  Confederate  planters,  to 
whom  the  appeal  is  mainly  addressed,  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  negroes.  Slavery  is  absolutely  forbidden, 
and  every  slave  who  touches  the  soil  of  Mexico  is  to  be  at 
once  free.  But  the  labourers,  like  Coolies  in  our  colonies, 
will  be  obliged  to  serve  a  term  of  not  less  than  five,  or  more 
than  ten,  years  with  their  employers.  In  return,  the  employer 
is  bound  to  pay  them,  to  feed  them,  to  provide  for  their 
children  if  they  die  in  his  service,  and  to  contribute  on 
their  behalf  to  a  fund  in  the  savings’ -bank  of  the  State,  which 
will  suffice  to  give  them  a  start  when  the  period  of  their 
service  is  at  an  end.  Government  Commissioners,  too,  will 
be  appointed  to  see  that  the  labourers  are  properly  treated. 
There  can  be  no  pretext  for  saying  that  this  is  only  intro¬ 
ducing  slavery  under  another  form;  and  if  the  richest  districts 
of  Mexico  are  ever  to  be  cultivated,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  cultivation  can  be  begun  effectually  on  any  other  plan. 
Whether  adventurers  will  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
scheme  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  probability  seems  to  be 
that  there  will  be  people  ready  to  try  what  they  can  make  of 
the  opening.  It  is  sometimes  asked  why  any  one  who  can  get 
land  in  the  United  States  should  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
Mexico?  The  simple  answer  is,  that  he  has  the  chance  of 
making  a  much  larger  fortune.  The  district  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  proposes  to  settle  the  first  comers  is  only  about  seventy 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  is  on  the  mainline  of  communication, 
is  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  grow  almost 
every  tropical  product  in  perfection,  and  in  a  profusion 
that  is  almost  incredible.  It  might  involve  some  risk  or  some 
discomfort  to  begin  cultivation  there,  but  certainly  not  greater 
risk  or  greater  discomfort  than  men  willingly  undergo  if  they 
hear  of  a  new  gold-field  or  a  new  oil- spring,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  enormous  wealth  in  Mexico  are  great  enough  to  act 
with  all  their  accustomed  force.  At  any  rate,  we  w'ish  that 
we  could  believe  that  Consul  Cameron  has  as  good  a  chance 
of  getting  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Abyssinians  as  immigrants 
into  Mexico  would  have  of  making  a  rapid  fortune 


THE  dismissal  of  Mgr.  Merode  is  a  symptom  that  the 
Vatican  is  gathering  itself  to  meet  the  supreme  moment 
when  the  French  garrison  will  have  left  Rome.  The  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  Minister  of  War  removes  a  fractional  part  of  the 
hundred  probable  causes  of  a  collision  between  the  Papal 
authorities  and  the  populace.  Enough  chances  of  a  conflict 
will  continue  to  remain  unless  the  Ministry  of  War  itself 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  Papal  army  (such  as  it  is) 
safely  hidden  away  among  the  hills,  under  the  protection  of 
the  brigands.  If  Cardinal  Antonelli’s  sole  desire  had  been 
to  effect  the  disgrace  of  an  impracticable  rival,  he  would 
scarcely  have  succeeded  in  conquering  the  prejudice  created 
at  the  Vatican  in  Mgr.  Merode’s  favour  by  his  honesty,  his 
bigotry,  and  his  unconquerable  foolhardiness.  The  change  at 
the  Ministry  of  War  more  probably  denotes  a  deliberate 
revolution  of  plan  for  the  coming  Papal  campaign.  The 
vessel  is  nearing  the  rapids,  and  the  crew  wish  to  trust  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  the  quick  eye  and  hand  of  Antonelli.  If, 
in  truth,  Pio  Nono  is  persuaded  that  to  draw  the  sword  even 
in  self-protection  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  carnal  zeal  of 
St.  Peter  can  bear,  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s  representative,  to 
be  diluted,  it  is  clear  that  Mgr.  Merode  was  wasting  the 
precious  resources  of  the  Holy  See  upon  useless  and  dan¬ 
gerous  objects.  That  he  was  prepared  to  fling  his  own 
private  fortune  into  the  same  bottomless  morass  was  a  proof 
of  an  honesty  which  no  one  doubted,  and  of  an  infatuation 
which  might  end  by  destroying  the  cause.  He  has  fallen, 
and  with  him  has  fallen  his  system  of  defensive  tactics. 
Cardinal  Antonelli  will  henceforward  be  sole  director ;  and 
the  new  Vauban,  like  the  cat  in  yEsop’s  fable,  has  doubtless  a 
whole  volume  of  manoeuvres  on  each  of  which  he  reposes  the 
most  sublime  confidence.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
he  intends  to  adopt  what  may  be  called,  without  irreverence, 
the  defensive  system  of  the  Catacombs.  The  ruin  of  the 
Cardinal  Minister  as  a  politician  has  been  his  ignorance  of 
the  great  political  change  that  has  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
been  going  on  in  Europe,  and  his  credulous  dependence  upon 
the  petty  foibles  of  mankind.  From  the  first  he  has  under¬ 
rated  the  Imperial  strength  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  has  assumed 
i  on  a  priori  grounds  that,  in  the  event  of  a  threatened  rup¬ 
ture  between  the  French  Emperor  and  the  Vatican,  the 
Emperor  would  be  the  first  to  flinch.  He  still  perhaps  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Pope  will  be  all  the  stronger,  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  if  he  turns  his  cheek  to  the  smiter ;  and  that  to  leave 
Rome  with  patient  dignity  will  be  better  than  to  contest  its  pos¬ 
session  in  the  smoke  of  a  pitched  battle.  He  may  in  one  sense 
be  right.  If  the  Pope  is  destined  to  become  a  pilgrim  or  an 
exile,  it  will  be  wiser  to  abstain  from  placing  between  His 
Holiness  and  His  Holiness’s  home  a  barrier  of  Roman  blood. 
But  the  Cardinal  Minister  is  scarcely  so  imbecile  as  to 
imagine  that  the  unarmed  helplessness  of  the  Vatican  would 
be  of  itself  enough  to  disarm  irreligion,  and  to  make  the 
French  Emperor  arrest  the  arm  of  the  Roman  revolution 
in  mid  air.  The  Emperor  is  a  hundred  times  more 
powerful  than  Roman  Ultramontanists — shut  up  in  their  little 
corner  of  the  world,  and  depending  for  their  knowledge  of 
European  politics  on  the  gossip  of  women  and  of  priests — can 
ever  understand.  Should  Pio  Nono  persevere  in  an  attitude 
of  blind  hostility  to  reform,  France  will  see  him  driven  from 
his  throne  with  no  remorse,  or  even  with  a  fair  amount  of 
satisfaction.  Napoleon  III.  may  decline  to  allow  Italy  to 
j  usurp  the  vacant  seat,  but  the  windy  hope  that  at  the  last  he 
!  will  and  must  interfere  to  rescue  Papal  abuses  from  their  fate 
could  reside  only  in  the  breast  of  a  Court  which  thinks  that 
I  the  decision  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  will  be  swayed  by  the 
small  calculations  and  manoeuvres  which  might  be  omnipotent 
in  a  Roman  drawing-room. 

It  seems,  however,  possible  that  the  advisers  of  the  Vatican 
may  be  about  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Italy.  If  it  be  true  that  the  official 
journal  has  been  rebuked  lor  the  tone  of  offensive  personality 
i  with  which  it  has  so  continually  chastened  the  erring  Italian 
i  monarch,  the  change  is  startling  and  significant.  The  ill 
health  of  Mgr.  Merode  affords  Cardinal  Antonelli  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  laying  the  blame  of  such  peccadilloes  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  retiring  Minister ;  and  if  such  an  excuse  has  been  really 
;  offered,  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  with 
,  equal  pleasure  and  incredulity.  Should  it  appear  that  all  the 
hard  names  lavished  during  the  last  five  years  upon  the  King 
|  of  Italy  and  his  impious  Ministers  proceeded  from  the  sacred 
j  zeal  of  Mgr.  Merode,  that  Minister  will  have  established  a 
!  reputation  for  cursing  before  which  minor  sons  of  thunder 
like  Ernulphus  will  be  for  ever  eclipsed.  Perhaps  it  may 
|  yet  turn  out — now  that  Mgr.  Merode  is  compelled  to  avail 
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himself  of  sea-bathing — that  Victor  Emmanuel  believes  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  Prince  Napoleon’s  children  may 
have  a  chance  of  being  baptized  while  they  are  still  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  The  rumoured  intention  to  proclaim,  at 
the  next  General  Council,  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
is  a  dogma  of  the  Christian  faith,  will  seem  less  objectionable 
if  it  is  admitted  to  be  nothing  but  a  constitutional  way  of 
enacting  that  the  Pope’s  advisers  shall  be  deemed  morally 
responsible  for  Papal  errors.  The  Queen  of  England,  as  is 
well  known,  can  do  no  wrong ;  and  it  may  be  equally  con¬ 
venient  to  hold  that  Cardinal  Ministers  are  the  proper  scape¬ 
goats  on  whom  Heaven  and  the  Church  will  visit  without 
reserve  all  the  sins  of  a  Pope.  Such  a  comforting  conviction 
might  even  assist  Pio  Nono  to  wade  through  the  perplexing 
difficulties  of  the  Non  Fossumvs  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  prospect  of  vicarious  punishment  would  deter 
Antonelli  from  finding  a  back-door  of  escape  out  of  the 
Papal  consecration  formula.  If  the  Minister  were  an  abler 
diplomatist,  and  the  master  less  of  a  chivalrous  fanatic,  even 
at  this  eleventh  hour  the  Papacy  might  successfully  endeavour 
to  reconcile  its  teaching  to  the  idea  of  a  united  Italy  and  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense. 

The  Liberals  of  Italy  and  Pome  have  very  little  to  gain  by 
any  specious  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Court. 
They  have,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  lose ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  has  persuaded  himself  of 
the  fact.  The  cause  of  the  Eomans  would  perhaps  be  in  some 
real  danger  if  the  Pope  were  a  more  worldly-minded  man. 
Cardinal  Antonelli  ranks  rather  as  an  intriguer  than  as  a 
statesman,  but  the  Cardinal,  under  a  less  pious  and  illumined 
Pontiff,  might  be  capable  of  granting,  out  of  worldly  prudence, 
some  meagre  sops  of  reform.  Even  the  Giornale  di  Roma,  in 
those  rare  moments  when  its  faith  is  overclouded  and  its 
common  sense  begins  to  glimmer,  has  been  known  to  hint 
that  perhaps  St.  Peter  himself  might  not  object  to  some  kind 
of  alteration  in  the  municipal  arrangements  of  his  capital,  if 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  the  deepest  reverence.  The  present  Pope 
is  not  an  unkindly  man,  nor  is  the  discomfort  of  his  subjects  a 
serious  object,  but  a  regime  under  which  Cardinals  govern 
and  Eomans  obey  seems  to  him  the  most  feasible  form 
of  theocratical  government.  The  popular  objections  to  such 
a  system  naturally  are  classed  at  the  Vatican  under 
the  comprehensive  head  of  Infidelity ;  and  as  it  is  understood 
that  Voltaire  objected  to  priestly  power,  the  advisers  of  His 
Holiness  logically  infer  that  a  longing  for  decent  administra¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  naked  forms  of  modern  French  Deism. 
The  news  that  the  ruptured  conferences  to  which  M.  Vegezzi 
lent  his  name  are  on  the  point  of  renewal  comes,  by  an  oppor¬ 
tune  accident,  in  the  same  week  with  the  fall  of  Mgr.  Mep.ode. 
The  interest  which  France  has  taken  in  these  negotiations 
lends  them  a  significance  which  they  might  not  other¬ 
wise  possess.  But  even  here  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  Pope  will  be  a  considerable  obstacle  to  an  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Papacy  and  Italy.  To  assume  that 
no  means  can  be  discovered  of  evading  the  difficulties  of 
the  episcopal  oath  would  be  to  cast  an  imputation  on  the 
casuistical  ability  of  Eome  of  which  the  Koman  casuists 
and  Jesuits  are  totally  undeserving.  Interpretations,  we 
may  respectfully  believe,  are  capable  of  being  found  which 
would  quiet  even  the  tumultuous  conscience  of  Pio  Nono,  and 
allow  him  to  grasp  at  a  Eoyal  proposal  for  the  return  of  the 
Bishops  so  eminently  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  To  Italy, 
indeed,  such  missions  are  of  considerable  consequence.  It 
concerns  every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  new  Kingdom  to  see 
that  no  advances  shall  be  made  to  Eome  which  infringe  on 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  or  reflect  on  the  authority  of  the 
national  title-deeds.  But  if  the  negotiations  are  confined  to 
the  Episcopal  question,  then,  despite  the  importance  which 
France  ostentatiously  attributes  to  the  affair,  to  Europe  at  large 
they  are  only  of  temporary  moment.  They  give  His  PIoliness 
an  air  of  willingness  to  be  reasonable  and  friendly — an  air 
which  the  French  Emperor,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  is  anxious 
that  Pio  Nono  should  adopt.  But  little  will  have  been 
effected  if  the  high  contracting  parties  limit  themselves  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  Vegezzi  overtures.  Yet  the  Vatican 
cannot,  without  a  sacrifice  of  consistency,  enlarge  the  area  of 
discussion.  In  their  projects  for  the  conversion  of  religious 
property,  for  the  suppression  of  the  regular  orders,  and  for  the 
supervision  by  the  State  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  the 
Cabinet  of  Victor  Emmanuel  declares  war  against  the  cherished 
ideas  of  Pio  Nono,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  his  most  elaborate 
Encyclicals.  While  the  present  Pope  and  the  present  Cabinet 
of  Florence  last,  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  Italy  and  the 
Vatican  across  which  the  ingenuity  even  of  the  Second  Empire 
will  find  it  hard  to  throw  a  bridge. 


Nevertheless,  a  show  of  reformatory  measures  at  the  Vatican 
might  produce  grave  consequences,  as  far  as  the  Italians  are 
concerned.  Let  us  assume  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  had 
genius  of  the  Machiavellian  class.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture  what,  under  such  circumstances,  he  might  attempt  to  do. 
His  plan  would  be  to  concede  such  a  minimum  of  reform  as 
would  render  it  impossible  for  Italy  to  say  that  it  had  found 
the  Papacy  altogether  impracticable.  Napoleon  III.  is  not 
perhaps  afraid  of  the  Papacy.  Yet,  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned, 
lie  has  common  interests  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Pope. 
He  cannot  but  be  anxious  to  support  the  Vatican,  if  he 
can  do  so  with  decency  and  with  conscience.  Cardinal 
Antonelli’s  cleverest  game  would  be  to  give  the  French 
Emperor  a  decorous  excuse  for  continuing  an  effective  moral 
support,  even  if  the  French  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn. 
Friendly  overtures  to  Italy,  a  fair  show  of  reasonableness,  a 
step  towards  better  government  in  the  Holy  City,  would  be 
part  of  such  a  Machiavellian  plan.  The  fall  of  Mgr.  Merode 
looks  very  much  as  if  Antonelli  meant  to  embark  on  this 
illusory  course.  A  serious  reconciliation  with  Italy  seems 
certainly  out  of  the  question.  If  Victor  Emmanuel  were 
willing  to  make  large  concessions,  his  new  Parliament  is 
not,  for  in  all  material  points  the  new  Parliament  resembles 
the  old,  and  the  moderate  Liberals  who  constitute  the 
majority  are  not  moderate  in  the  sense  of  being  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  tittle  of  national  interest  to  Eome.  But  the  views  of  the 
Papacy  will  be  sufficiently  served  if  its  agents  can  persuade 
Europe  that  ILis  Holiness  does  not  object  to  descend  from  his 
stony  position  of  immobility,  and  to  meet  Italy,  if  only  a 
quarter  of  the  way.  At  the  present  moment  both  Italy  and 
the  Pope  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  moral  opinion 
of  the  world.  The  moral  opinion  of  the  world  is  often  caught 
by  empty  pretensions  and  by  fair  words,  and  Cardinal 
Antonelli  may  yet  try  to  angle  for  it  as  a  last  resource.  Such 
a  change  of  policy  at  the  Vatican  is  no  good  news  to  Italy. 
The  Italians  will  require  all  their  diplomacy,  and  all  their  good 
temper,  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it.  They  cannot,  accordingly, 
be  congratulated  on  the  fall  of  Mgr.  Merode,  if  his  fall  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  a  system  of  open  defiance  at  the  Vatican 
is  to  be  exchanged  for  a  system  of  craft  and  tactics. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  AND  THE  FENIANS. 

THE  two  troubles  upon  which  Sir  Charles  Wood  moralized 
the  other  day  form  a  curious  contrast  in  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  the  working  of  our  political  system.  We  should 
never  wish  to  display  our  Constitution  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrectionary  movement  such 
as  Fenianism.  We  can  show  the  Americans  a  secession  move¬ 
ment  in  which  not  a  single  respectable  person  has  shown  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  seceders ;  we  can  show  the 
Kussians  an  insurrection  to  which  neither  the  resentment  of 
subjugated  nationality,  nor  the  restlessness  of  a  popular  reli¬ 
gion  slighted  by  the  State,  could  lend  even  the  semblance  of 
importance.  A  Government  which  is  powerful  enough  to 
crush  a  rebellion  without  hesitation  or  delay,  and  at  the 
same  time  without  cruelty,  and  which  is  yet  self-restrained 
enough  never  to  excite  widespread  discontent,  appears  to 
justify  all  the  eulogies  which  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to 
[  bestow  on  their  Constitution.  But  it  seems  to  be  only  against 
j  the  human  enemies  of  the  community  that  it  can  display  this 
i  promptitude  and  sagacity.  A  foreigner  who  wishes  for  his 
1  revenge  has  only  to  wait  till  some  material  danger  has  to  be 
resisted  or  averted.  If  it  is  a  question  of  warding  off  a  pesti¬ 
lence,  or  regulating  poisonous  employments  which  are  sweeping 
j  away  infant  life,  or  mitigating  the  scourge  of  pauperism,  there 
are  few  foreign  Governments  whose  mode  of  proceeding  does 
not  compare  advantageously  with  our  own.  In  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  preparation  for  averting  epidemic  disease,  our  inferiority 
is  especially  manifest.  While  they  are  actively  taking  pre¬ 
cautions,  our  authorities  are  lazily  studying  the  newspaper  cor- 
j  respondence  to  see  if  any  danger  actually  exists ;  by  the  time  the 
evil  is  upon  us,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  there  is  a  case 
!  for  inquiry ;  and  when  the  calamity  has  spent  its  fury,  and 
has  done  all  the  harm  it  is  likely  to  do,  Government  at  last 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  for  energetic  measures 
has  arrived. 

The  cattle  plague  seems  destined  to  furnish  a  cardinal 
illustration  of  the  impotence  of  our  form  of  government  to 
guard  our  people  from  any  calamities  but  those  which  are 
inflicted  by  human  enemies.  If  the  Fenian  movement  had 
been  resisted  with  half  the  helplessness  and  negligence  that 
has  been  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  rinderpest,  Fenianism 
would  by  this  time  have  been  something  very  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  an  instrument  for  bleeding  Irish  emigrants.  If 
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the  Government  had  allowed  the  Head  Centre  to  establish 
himself  and  his  Cabinet  and  Congress  in  Dublin  instead 
of  New  York,  to  send  every  market-day  a  new  batch  of 
emissaries  to  the  principal  towns,  to  gather  recruits  in  every 
county,  and,  after  this  had  been  going  on  lor  three  months,  had 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
Fenianism  and  the  best  mode  of  arresting  its  progress, 
they  would  have  been  furnishing  a  fair  precedent  for 
the  course  that  has  been  pursued  in  dealing  with  the 
cattle  plague.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  cattle 
plague  spreads  itself  very  much  more  rapidly,  and  by  far 
more  subtle  means,  than  ever  Fenianism  is  likely  to  do.  In 
the  case  of  both  these  enemies,  the  first  thing  is  to  prevent 
their  landing;  and  if,  by  any  misadventure,  they  have  been 
allowed  to  land,  the  next  most  important  thing  is  to  prevent 
their  penetrating  further  into  the  country.  The  same  accuracy 
of  information  which  enabled  the  Government  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  Fenian  emissaries  in  Ireland,  and  to  seize  the 
right  moment  for  pouncing  upon  them,  might  have  in¬ 
formed  them  that  the  rinderpest  was  raging  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  that,  owing  to  the  new  railway  communication 
opened,  Hungary  was  distant  but  a  few  days  from 
England.  The  real  character  of  the  danger  was  not  more 
open  to  doubt  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The 
intense  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  and  the  enormous  fatality 
which  has  hitherto  attended  it,  would  not  be  a  subject  of 
uncertainty  to  any  one  who  chose  to  inform  himself  upon  the 
subject.  In  Continental  countries  which  have  been  forced  to 
take  precautions  against  the  danger,  even  before  the  railways 
brought  it  to  their  frontiers,  no  vigilance  in  guarding  against 
it  is  thought  exaggerated.  Every  care  is  taken  that  it  shall 
not  pass  the  frontier,  and  if  it  should  chance  to  do  so,  and  to 
show  itself  within  the  country,  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  isolat¬ 
ing  the  spot  upon  which  it  has  broken  out.  All  this  was,  of 
course,  well  known  to  our  Government.  They  could  not  have 
blinded  themselves  to  the  danger  of  a  contagion  whose  intense 
energy  was  witnessed  to  by  every  man  of  science,  every  agri¬ 
culturist,  every  official  practically  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  was  attested  by  nothing  more  forcibly  than  by  the 
extreme  precautions  taken  against  it  by  every  government 
and  people  who  had  been  exposed  to  it. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  Fenianism  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  rinderpest,  and  therefore  justified  a  stretch 
of  executive  power  which  would  not  have  been  defensible  in 
the  other  case.  This  is  a  question  of  comparative  appraise¬ 
ment  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  express  a  confident  opinion. 
If  Fenianism  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  it  might  have 
cost  the  lives  of  some  hundreds,  or  at  most  one  or  two  thou¬ 
sands,  of  Irish.  If  the  cattle  plague  goes  on  as  long  and  ex¬ 
tends  its  ravages  as  widely  as  it  did  a  century  ago,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  number  of  cattle  likely  to  be 
lost  should  not  be  counted  by  millions.  Even  according  to  the 
returns  issued  by  the  Government,  one  single  importation 
of  infection  has  already  been  the  death  of  twelve  thousand. 
How  many,  at  this  rate,  the  number  of  beasts  now  infected  all 
over  the  country  are  likely  to  kill  in  a  year  or  two,  is  a  sum  in 
geometrical  progression  of  which  the  result  would  be  as 
startling  as  the  price  which  was  accumulated  by  the  shoe- 
nails  of  the  Eastern  sage’s  horse.  And,  to  make  our  prospect 
still  worse,  the  number  of  deaths  reported  by  Government  rests 
on  no  statistical  basis,  but  merely  represents  the  returns  which 
have  been  made,  against  their  own  interest,  by  certain  farmers 
and  cowkeepers  of  an  exceptionally  candid  disposition.  Most 
authorities  are  agreed  that  the  returns  are  valueless  ;  though 
the  extent  of  their  deficiency  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  The  loss  of  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  number  of  our  cattle,  which  is  anticipated  by 
some  persons,  does  not  seem  beyond  the  range  of  probability. 
This  would  give  the  comparative  probable  ravages  of  Fenianism 
and  of  the  rinderpest — supposing  the  Government  had  treated 
both  with  equal  negligence — as  one  to  a  thousand,  it  being, 
of  course,  understood  that  the  figures  in  one  case  express 
Irishmen,  and  in  the  other  case  horned  cattle.  That  con¬ 
sideration  makes  a  difference  undoubtedly ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  part  of  the  community,  one  Irishman  can  be  taken  to 
be  worth  anything  like  a  thousand  cattle.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  probable  results  would  have  justified  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  cattle  plague  of  a  little  of  that  vigour  which  was 
shown  in  stamping  out  Fenianism.  Only  a  very  mild  dose  of 
it  would  have  been  required.  There  would  have  been  no 
need  for  any  of  those  strong-minded  proceedings  by  which 
the  Irish  Unionists,  at  a  respectful  distance,  have  been 
emulating  their  American  exemplars.  There  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  sending  prisoners  back  to  gaol 


without  the  semblance  of  a  case  against  them,  or  stopping 
the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  by  a  warrant  from  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown.  Nothing  was  required  but  to  stop  the 
movement  of  cattle  out  of  one  or  two  places  for  a  short  time 
— provided  that  the  measure  had  been  taken  promptly.  A 
comparatively  slight  exertion  of  power  in  June  would  have 
rendered  needless  the  indiscriminate  poleaxing  to  which  the 
Government  have  now  resorted,  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  more 
than  mark  the  track  of  the  disease.  The  time  lost  then  is 
irrecoverable  now. 

What  the  Royal  Commission  will  recommend,  or  whether  it 
will  make  any  recommendation  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  a  selection  among  the 
various  rumours  that  are  afloat  as  to  its  intentions.  What¬ 
ever  its  proposals  may  be,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  too 
late  to  do  much  practical  good.  The  contagion  will  hardly 
be  stamped  out  till  it  dies  out  for  sheer  lack  of  fuel. 


GERMANY. 

AS  no  English  politician  recommends  or  anticipates  inter¬ 
ference  in  German  controversies,  it  might  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  courteous  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  spirit.  More  than  one  Foreign  Secretary  has  been 
justly  or  unjustly  censured  for  lecturing  independent  Powers, 
instead  of  choosing  between  silence  and  action  ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  national  propensity  to  indulge  in  a  critical  assump¬ 
tion  of  superiority.  Every  embarrassment  which  perplexes 
German  statesmen  and  patriots  has  lately  been  regarded  by 
some  English  writers  as  a  satisfactory  example  of  retributive 
justice.  The  theory  is  not  flattering,  and,  even  if  it  were  well 
founded,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  exhaustive.  The  course 
of  history  is  not  constructed,  like  a  child’s  fable,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  pointing  a  moral.  When  complacent  spectators  have 
remarked  that  a  government  or  a  nation  is  rightfully  punished, 
they  may  conveniently  enter  on  the  interpretation  of  the  present 
and  on  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  Yet  the  partial  disap¬ 
pointment  which  has  been  suffered  by  the  national  party  in 
Germany  is  not  even  a  proof  that  the  agitation  of  two  years 
ago  was  a  blunder.  The  claims  which  were  preferred  in  the 
name  of  the  Confederation  have  been  successfully  asserted, 
although  the  Diet  and  the  minor  Governments  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  helpless  insignificance.  The  contemptuous  rejection  by 
Prussia  and  Austria  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenburg  only  shows  that  the  arguments  for  interference  which 
were  based  on  hereditary  right  have  failed  to  produce  a  practical 
effect.  The  interests  of  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Duchies 
weighed  little  with  the  promoters  of  the  war,  although  they  were 
used  as  effective  weapons  in  assailing  the  title  of  the  House  of 
Glucksburg.  The  advocates  of  German  unity  are  at  present 
in  the  condition  of  a  successful  litigant  in  a  suit  which  had 
been  conducted  in  the  name  of  an  impracticable  trustee. 
Sooner  or  later  the  proper  owner  will  secure  the  fruit  of  the 
victory,  but  for  the  moment  he  is  unable  to  obtain  possession 
of  his  own  property.  When  the  King  of  Prussia  lately  paid 
from  his  private  income  the  price  of  the  Austrian  share  of 
Lauenburg,  his  subjects  were  contented  with  a  bargain  which 
will  undoubtedly  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Monarchy,  and 
not  of  the  Royal  family.  For  a  somewhat  similar  reason,  the 
party  of  national  union  looks  complacently  on  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Prussia,  in  the  hope  that  any  addition  to  a  principal 
body  in  the  system  will  increase  the  centripetal  force,  and  tend 
to  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  satellites.  Although  Count 
Bis  mark  despises  the  Liberal  party,  and  more  especially  the 
majority  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  his  opponents 
in  domestic  politics  are  inclined  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  in 
some  respects  doing  their  work. 

The  partially  abortive  meeting  of  the  members  of  local 
Parliaments  at  Frankfort  has  not  perhaps  been  altogether 
distasteful  to  the  Prussian  Government.  The  National  Union 
which  has  since  assembled  in  the  same  city  has  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  Federal  State,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  actual  Federation  of  States.  The  distinction 
between  a  Bundesstaat  and  a  Staatenbund  has  long  been 
familiar  to  Germans;  and  the  vote  is  only  worth  noticing 
because  it  includes  a  proposal  that  the  central  authority  should 
be  conferred  on  Prussia.  The  condition  that  the  transfer 
shall  be  sanctioned  by  a  German  Parliament  is  of  minor 
importance.  If  a  sovereign  Legislature  were  about  to  be 
established,  it  would  be  absurd  to  prescribe  its  action  before¬ 
hand  ;  and  if  a  Frankfort  Parliament  were  in  a  position  to 
frame  a  Constitution  for  Germany,  the  Prussian  Kingdom 
must  have  already  been  merged  in  a  Federal  State,  or  in  a 
Constitutional  Empire.  The  Prussian  Deputies  who  declined 
to  attend  the  late  meeting  passed  similar  resolutions  at 
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Berlin,  and  although  the  Government  will  perhaps 
scornfully  reject  their  co-operation,  their  qualified  ap¬ 
proval  will  greatly  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  policy.  Even  in  his  contumelious  treatment  of  the 
Free  City  of  Frankfort,  Count  Bismark  is  paradoxically 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association  which  he  de¬ 
nounces.  The  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  little  City  Kepublic  is  a  precedent,  for  dictation  which  may 
hereafter  be  applied  to  Hanover  or  Saxony.  Louis  XIV.  and 
Napoleon  employed  similar  measures  when  they  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  establish  a  European  Monarchy.  If  nothing  can 
be  done  in  Germany  but  what  is  agreeable  to  Prussia,  a  large 
portion  of  the  central  authority  has  already  been  transferred, 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  National  Union ;  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament  may  perhaps  come  into  existence  to  administer 
and  represent  the  unity  which  will  have  been  consummated 
without  its  aid.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
was  constituted  by  unforeseen  and  almost  accidental  methods. 
If  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  had  abstained  from  their  several 
enterprises  until  a  National  Assembly  had  adjudged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Kingdom  to  Piedmont,  the  Tuscan  and 
Neapolitan  princes  might  still  have  remained  on  their  thrones. 

The  real  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Germany  under 

the  Prussian  dynasty  consists,  as  of  old,  in  the  inevitable 

resistance  of  Austria.  The  unexpected  deference  which 

the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  shown  to  the  exactions 

of  his  ally  and  rival  has  naturally  provoked  irritation, 
which  often  finds  vent  in  exaggerated  expressions.  Foreign 
reporters  of  German  opinion  deceive  themselves  by  inter¬ 
preting  too  literally  vague  assertions  that  Austria  has  ceased 
to  exercise  the  smallest  influence,  and  that  Prussian  policy  can 
henceforth  meet  with  no  effectual  opposition.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  power  of  States  depends,  not  on 
their  momentary  activity,  but  on  the  latent  material  force 
which  they  have  ultimately*  power  to  exert.  Only  a  lew  years 
ago,  Prussia  was  exposed  to  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
reproaches,  as  having  abdicated  the  functions  of  a  great 
European  Power  by  an  obstinately  timid  neutrality  during 
the  Eussian  war.  The  revenues,  the  population,  and  the 
army  were  undiminished,  but  popular  expectation  had 
been  disappointed,  and  the  influence  of  the  Monarchy 
was  for  a  time  suspended  or  diminished.  At  a  much 
later  period,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  assembled  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  German  Princes  at  Frankfort  to  witness  and 
sanction  his  own  virtual  assumption  of  the  primacy  which 
had  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  Many  speakers  and  writers 
undertook  to  prove  that  Prussia  had  forfeited  all  claim  to 
represent  the  nation  ;  yet  the  tacit  disapproval  of  the  Prussian 
Government  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  entire  Austrian 
scheme.  An  active  and  ambitious  Minister  has  since  taken  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  reverse  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  great  German  Powers  ;  but  there  has  been  no  change  in 
their  comparative  strength,  and  the  difficulties  which  compel 
Austria  to  acquiesce  in  inaction  may  perhaps  soon  be  re¬ 
moved.  If  a  compromise  with  Hungary  were  once  effected, 
the  ruler  of  ten  millions  of  German  subjects  and  of  thirty 
millions  of  foreigners  would  not  submit  to  be  either  practically 
or  formally  extruded  from  the  Confederacy.  The  mass  of 
Austria  is  too  large  to  be  assimilated  by  an  alien  organization, 
and  malcontents  can  always  take  refuge  from  Prussian  aggres¬ 
sion  under  the  shelter  of  the  Imperial  throne. 

It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  Germany  may 
eventually  be  divided  into  two  great  monarchies,  surrounded 
perhaps  by  systems  of  dependent  principalities.  The  Catholic 
South  and  the  Protestant  North  may  naturally  group  them¬ 
selves  respectively  round  Austria  and  Prussia.  Either  Power 
would  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  European  States,  especially 
if  they  thought  fit  to  act  together  in  external  affairs.  A 
corresponding  result  of  the  Italian  movement  would,  down  to 
i860,  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  Cavour.  The  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  of  which  he  had  from  his  earliest  youth  hoped  to  bo 
Minister,  was  bounded,  in  his  imagination,  by  the  Tiber,  or 
perhaps  by  the  Garigliano.  The  windfall  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  was  welcome,  but  it  was  almost  wholly  unexpected. 
There  is  no  chance  that  Austria  will  be  overrun  by  a 
Garibaldi,  and  the  House  of  ILapsburg  is  strong  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  its  oldest  hereditary  subjects.  The  project  of  forming 
a  national  centre  at  Frankfort  is  an  unsubstantial  dream.  The 
Parliament  of  1848,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  revolutionary 
excitement,  found  it  necessary  to  offer  the  Imperial  Crown  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  condition  of  his  adopting  the  national 
cause.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  proceed  so  far  if 
the  Austrian  Monarchy  had  not  at  the  moment  been  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Prussia  will  find  sufficient  employ¬ 
ment  in  extending  her  power  over  Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse, 


and  the  Northern  principalities.  The  present  King  is  perhaps 
restrained  by  scruples  from  encroaching  on  the  dominions  of 
his  allies,  but  his  future  successor  is  thought  to  entertain  the 
opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg;  and  if  he  allies  him¬ 
self  with  the  Parliamentary  party  at  home,  he  may  ensure  the 
cordial  support  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  neighbouring  States. 
The  fate  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  has  ceased  to  command 
any  special  interest.  If  the  Danish  districts  of  Schleswig 
were  restored  to  their  proper  ruler,  German  patriots  and  their 
well-wishers  could  scarcely  desire  to  see  the  establishment  of 
another  little  State  which  will  be  incapable  of  independent 
action.  Although  the  National  Union  recommends  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Ducal  Estates,  its  members  agree  with  Count 
Bismark  in  demanding  for  Prussia  the  exclusive  command  of 
all  naval  and  military  resources.  When  the  real  sovereignty 
of  a  country  is  practically  vested  in  a  powerful  Government,  it 
seems  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  to  create  a  subordinate 
local  dynasty. 


THE  WYVRRN  AND  SCORPION. 

PAETLY  by  accident,  partly  by  compulsion,  but  scarcely 
at  all  by  voluntary  effort,  the  Admiralty  is  beginning 
to  learn  something  about  the  novel  class  of  ships  which  seem 
not  unlikely  to  furnish  the  model  for  future  navies.  Almost 
every  other  device  for  the  construction  of  fighting  ships  has- 
been  made  the  subject  of  careful  experiment,  and  with  very 
various  results ;  but  the  turret  principle  has  been  left  to  force 
its  way  as  best  it  might  through  the  impenetrable  armour 
of  official  prejudice.  When  the  Warrior  was  designed,  it  was 
an  accepted  axiom  that  no  ship  could  be  expected  to  float 
with  more  than  four  or  five  inches  of  armour-plating.  The 
Hercules  has  just  been  laid  down  upon  designs  which  provide 
for  nine  inches  of  iron-casing.  The  same  rapid  advance  in 
the  notions  of  shipbuilders  is  shown  in  the  character  of  the 
ordnance  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  use.  For  a  long 
time  the  old  95-cwt.  gun  was  pronounced  to  be  the  heaviest 
weapon  with  which  a  ship  could  be  armed,  and  so  recently 
as  the  time  when  the  Warrior  was  built  the  attempt 
to  carry  cannon  of  greater  weight  and  power  was  given 
up  in  despair.  Now,  no  ship  is  designed  without  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  at  least  6-ton  guns,  and  these  are  being  rapidly 
superseded  by  the  formidable  300-pounders,  which  ■weigh 
just  twice  as  much.  Even  in  the  disposition  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  the  same  movement  is  observable,  and  those  who 
recently  maintained  the  strict  broadside  theory  are  now 
content  to  stipulate  for  a  central  tower,  pierced,  according, 
to  the  old  fashion,  with  broadside  ports.  Before  any  of  these 
novelties  were  introduced,  the  system  of  pivot-mounting  had 
been  recognised  as  the  most  effective,  if  not  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable,  arrangement  for  working  the  heavier  class  of  guns. 
Almost  before  armour-plating  wras  thought  of,  the  gun-boats 
designed  during  the  Crimean  war  were  all  fitted  with  heavy 
pivot-guns,  and  the  same  plan  had  been  adopted  with  success 
in  every  previous  attempt  at  carrying  ordnance  of  more  than 
the  ordinary  size.  A  revolving  turret  may  be  called  the 
natural  mode  of  protecting  a  pivot-gun,  just  as  broadside 
plates  were  seen  to  be  the  obvious  defence  for  the  old- 
fashioned  battery,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  using  heavier  guns  and  stouter 
armour  should  have  given  birth  to  such  inventions  as  that  of 
Captain  Coles.  But,  for  some  reason  intelligible  only  011 
grounds  which  reflect  little  credit  on  the  administrators  and 
constructors  of  the  Navy,  this  mode  of  meeting  at  once  the  two 
great  requirements  of  a  man-of-war  has  never  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Admiralty  as  worthy  of  a  trial.  It  is  true  that 
the  British  Navy  does  contain  three  turret-ships,  but  of  these 
the  Royal  Sovereign  was  allowed  to  be  converted  only  in 
obedience  to  a  universal  demand  which  it  was  not  thought 
safe  openly  to  resist ;  and  the  two  others,  the  Wyvern  and  the 
Scorpion,  have  become  the  property  of  the  Government  rather 
from  the  desire  to  escape  political  embarrassment  than  from 
any  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  turret  principle.  No  one  of 
these  vessels  is,  or  professes  to  be,  a  model  turret-ship.  One  is 
not,  and  perhaps  cannot  well  be,  rigged  for  ocean  service,  and  in 
the  others  the  essential  qualities  of  a  man-of-war  have  been  to 
some  extent  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  obtaining  good  serviceable 
ships  of  moderate  size,  capable  of  running  a  blockade  without 
very  serious  risk.  They  are  inadequately  protected,  insuf¬ 
ficient  in  size,  and  far  too  defective  in  accommodation  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  cruisers  of  the  British  navy.  For  their 
original  destination  they  were,  perhaps,  the  best  vessels  that 
could  be  built,  but  their  design  is  in  every  way  inferior  as 
men- of- war  to  that  which  the  Admiralty  Committee  rejected 
when  proposed  by  Captdin  Coles.  No  fair  judgment  on  the 
new  mode  of  construction  can  be  pronounced  from  the  beha- 
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viour  of  ships  confessedly  unfitted  for  the  duties  which  a  good  ! 
iron-clad  cruiser  ought  to  perform  ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  soundness  of  the  general  principle  has  shown 
itself  in  a  manner  which  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  any  one  but  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Neither  the  Royal 
Sovereign  nor  the  smaller  turret-ships  can  be  credited  with  all 
the  good  qualities  which  make  up  a  model  cruiser  ;  but  the 
defects  of  the  larger  and  smaller  vessels  are  wholly  different, 
and  a  ship  could  without  difficulty  be  built  to  combine  their 
merits,  and  would  then  be  not  far  from  a  perfect  specimen  of 
what  a  turret-ship  should  be. 

The  Royal  Sovereign  is  so  familiarly  known  that  any 
description  is  needless.  It  was  admitted  that  she  could 
work  her  300-pounder  guns  in  all  weathers  with  a  facility  1 
not  yet  approached  in  any  broadside  ship,  and  that  she  1 
was  essentially  a  habitable  ship.  No  substantial  fault, 
indeed,  has  ever  been  found  with  her  except  that  she  was 
not  a  sea-going  vessel,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  cruise 
both  under  steam  and  under  sail.  The  Wyvem  and 
Scorpion,  from  their  smaller  size  and  from  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  service  for  which  they  were  constructed,  are 
very  inferior  to  the  Royal  Sovereign  in  accommodation,  and 
no  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  are  pronounced  j 
uncomfortable  ships ;  but  if  they  want  some  of  the  good  | 
qualities  of  the  converted  ship  they  are  entirely  free  from 
her  delects.  They  are  both  said  to  be  good  sea-going 
boats,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  recent  trial 
afforded  the  best  possible  test  of  their  quality  in 
this  respect.  The  narrative  of  their  experimental  cruise 
in  the  Channel  appears  side  by  side  with  the  catalogue  of 
disasters  which  have  been  caused  by  the  heavy  gales  of  the 
last  week  or  two,  and  the  details  of  their  behaviour  prove 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  wind  and  waves.  The 
worst  tide-way  in  the  Channel  was  selected  to  test  their  mettle  | 
in  some  of  the  worst  weather  of  the  year,  and  their  rolling 
qualities  were  ingeniously  developed  to  the  utmost  by  laying 
them  broadside  to  the  waves.  The  guns  of  the  Scorpion  \ 
were  practised  in  a  heavy  sea  at  a  target  so  close  as  to  require 
extreme  depression,  but  no  difficulty  was  found  in  making- 
practice  accurate  enough  to  destroy  any  boat  which  might 
attempt  to  creep  inside  the  range  of  her  guns.  Under  : 
the  severest  trials,  the  only  complaints  seem  to  have  been 
that  the  vessels  were  wet  and  uncomfortable,  and  defective 
in  accommodation  and  ventilation.  These  are  not  small 
faults,  but,  as  they  have  been  almost  entirely  obviated  in  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  they  have  clearly  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  principle  of  construction  which  is  common  to  all 
these  vessels.  In  no  case  did  the  seas  that  washed  over  the 
decks  find  their  way  into  the  turrets,  and  the  working  of  the 
guns  was  never  impeded  by  all  that  the  weather  could  do. 
Both  ships  are  reported  to  have  -worked  well  and  handily, 
whether  under  steam  or  sail,  though  a  remarkable  superiority 
both  in  speed  and  steadiness  was  exhibited  by  the  Scorpion, 
which  had  her  guns  on  board,  over  the  Wyvem,  which  had 
been  loaded  with  what  was  meant  to  be  an  equivalent  amount 
of  ballast.  The  fears  that  were  entertained  (without  much  rea¬ 
son)  as  to  the  strength  of  the  tripod  masts  have  proved  wholly 
groundless,  and  alarmists  who  suggested  that  the  iron  masts 
would  suffer  from  the  working  of  the  ship  in  a  sea-way  have 
been  reassured  by  finding  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  crack 
in  the  paint  to  indicate  a  trace  of  mischief.  Had  the  trial 
been  less  conspicuously  successful,  the  result  would  have 
furnished  no  reason  for  neglecting  the  further  application  of 
the  principle.  Vessels  of  larger  dimensions  built  expressly 
for  the  navy  might  easily  be  made  to  surpass  the  rams,  which 
were  constructed  for  very  different  duties.  As  cruisers, 
the  Wyvem  and  Scorpion  want  both  the  speed  and 
the  comfort  which  are  essential  in  frigates  designed  to 
keep  the  sea;  but  the  facility  with  which  these  little  : 
corvettes  can  be  handled  and  fought,  in  the  worst  of 
weather,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  main  objections  urged 
against  turret  cruisers  are  altogether  imaginary.  Whether, 
after  a  complete  trial  of  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class,  any  fresh 
defects  might  show  themselves,  as  they  almost  always  do  show 
themselves  in  every  new  model  that  is  tested,  cannot  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  foreseen  ;  but  if  the  success  of  experiments  under  the  | 
most  unfavourable  conditions  is  any  reason  for  following  out 
the  same  track,  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  from  the 
three  turreted  ships  of  the  navy  ought  surely  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  immediate  construction  of  the  most  perfect  model 
that  the  Royal  dockyards  can  turn  out.  Until  this  is  done 
the  public  will  be  justified  in  believing  that  a  prejudice  against 
unofficial  schemes  is  the  real  cause  of  the  neglect  with  which 
all  suggestions  in  favour  of  turret  ships  have  hitherto  been 
treated.  If  it  is  to  be  done,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  result 
may  show  that  a  great  part  of  the  recent  expenditure  of  the 


Admiralty  has  been  wasted  upon  vessels  which,  however 
powerful  against  the  broadside  of  an  ordinary  antagonist, 
would  have  to  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  a  turret-built 
cruiser.  In  the  face  of  the  evidence  that  is  accumulating 
day  after  day,  it  is  difficult  not  to  prejudge  the  question 
at  once  in  favour  of  the  turrets;  but  without  venturing 
on  predictions  which  might  be  verified  as  imperfectly 
as  those  which  heralded  the  Enterprise  and  the  Pallas,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  a  primA  facie  case  for  a  fair  and  immediate 
trial  of  the  turret  principle  has  been  more  than  sufficiently 
made  out  by  what  is  now  known  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  and 
the  two  purchased  rams.  Since  the  recommendation  of  the 
Admiralty  Committee  that  a  two-turreted  ship  should  be  at 
once  commenced,  no  signs  of  work  in  this  direction  have 
publicly  appeared.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  promised 
experiment  is  to  be  longer  delayed,  and  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  Admiralty  are  really  preparing,  in  their  own  deliberate 
fashion,  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  which  has  been  forced 
upon  them,  not  only  by  the  opinion  of  their  own  officers,  but 
by  ascertained  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Meanwhile 
year  after  year  is  being  added  to  the  time  already  lost,  and  the 
keel  of  the  model  turret-cruiser  is  not  yet  laid  down. 


PRAISE  AND  BLAME. 

THE  cant  thoughts  and  sayings  which  flourish  most  heartily 
are,  for  pretty  clear  reasons,  those  which  have  a  bit  of  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  them.  The  bit  of  truth  just  serves  to  gain  credit 
for  them,  and  to  make  thoughtless  people  forget  the  nonsense  and 
untruth  which  have  been  added.  For  instance,  among  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  of  a  certain  school  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  the 
washy  doctrine  that  a  man  is  only  the  better  for  sympathising,  and 
always  the  worse  for  condemning.  It  is  the  business  of  the  true 
soul  to  be  ever  on  the  look-out  for  what  is  good,  and  to  keep  his 
eyes  peacefully  closed  upon  what  he  might,  if  he  were  so  injudi¬ 
cious  as  to  allow  himself  to  think  at  all,  think  bad.  Mild  beings 
of  this  stamp  carry  their  principle  all  through  the  affairs  of  life. 
In  the  people  whom  you  meet  you  are  to  see  either  nobleness  and 
goodness,  or  else  nothing  at  all.  In  the  actions  which  pass  under 
your  eyes  you  must  either  find  some  good,  or  else  you  had  better 
feign  not  to  be  aware  of  them.  Of  the  thoughts  which  circum¬ 
stances  may  suggest,  you  are  to  ignore  all  that  is  negative,  and 
cling  vigorously  to  such  only  as  are  positive.  In  books,  only  seek 
what  is  true  and  beautiful;  leave  what  is  otherwise  to  itself. 
Thus  Mr.  Stansfeld,  at  a  recent  public  dinner,  made  it  a  matter  of 
great  praise  to  a  critic,  whose  health  he  was  proposing,  that  he  was 
not  of  the  narrow  fault-finding  sort.  It  is  extraordinary  to  find  a 
man  of  Mr.  Stansfeld's  capacity  echoing  one  of  the  hollowest  cries 
of  modern  literary  cant.  Such  a  fact  only  shows  how  much 
even  a  man  of  independence  and  vigour  is  led  by  the  conventional 
sayings  of  his  time  or  his  school.  It  is,  in  some  quarters,  the  fashion 
to  talk  in  this  way.  And  here,  as  in  all  other  examples  of  success¬ 
ful  and  thriving  cant,  there  is  a  sort  of  truth  which  serves  as  a 
base  for  the  superstratum  of  what  is  not  true.  A  man  habitually 
finding  fault,  habitually  on  the  alert  to  detect  folly  or  vice, 
without  ever  bestowing  a  thought  on  whatsoever  things  are  true 
and  lovely"  and  of  good  report,  is,  as  nobody  would  choose  to  deny, 
morally  halt  and  maimed.  One  half  of  his  faculties,  and  that  the 
most  powerful  half,  is  paralysed  and  useless.  He  is  like  land  which 
produces  nothing  but  thistles  and  brambles.  Of  course  there  are 
men  of  this  abnormal  kind.  But  they  are  not  so  very  many.  The 
world  would  not  go  on  if  they  were  many.  Human  nature 
abhors  the  vacuum  which  a  mistrust  or  contempt  of  one’s  kind, 
and  an  uninterrupted  fixing  of  the  attention  upon  weaknesses  and 
faults,  are  sure  to  produce. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  truth  which  the  sympathetic  doctrine 
may  be  held  to  contain.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  very  whole¬ 
some  and  indisputable  truth.  But  we  are  asked  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  in  a  fashion  which  implies  a  benumbing  of  certain  of 
our  faculties  that  is  not  a  whit  less  unhealthy  than  the 
paralysis  of  others.  The  truth  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to 
pass  his  days  in  picking  holes  and  finding  faults  is  distorted 
into  the  palpable  untruth  that  censure  is  in  no  case  a  function 
which  men  do  well  to  perform.  The  world  is  to  be  filled 
with  choruses  of  praise  and  universal  laudation.  The  voice 
of  condemnation  is  no  more  to  be  lifted  up.  The  simple 
duty  of  the  critic  is  to  find  themes  for  the  composition  of 
eulogistic  hymns.  Ignorance  and  cant,  and  all  the  other  pests 
of  society,  are  to  be  gently  ignored.  They  are  to  be  left  alone, 
and  allowed  to  die  in  peace  in  their  own  good  time.  All  this 
sounds  very  soothing  or  inspiring,  as  the  case  may  be,  only  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  pests  of  society  somehow  seem  unwil¬ 
ling  to  die  this  natural  death.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
a  social  pest  dying  of  its  own  accord.  They  have  always  had  to 
be  strangled,  and  even  then  they  have  a  knack  of  dying  amaz¬ 
ingly  hard.  The  common  metaphor  of  an  error  dying  out  rather 
misleads  one.  Errors  come  to  an  end,  but  not  until  ever  so  main- 
mortal  strokes  have  been  delivered.  It  is  paying  humbug  and 
folly  a  most  unreasonably  high  compliment  to  suppose  that  they 
are  quite  willing  to  retire  from  the  scene  the  moment  that  good 
people  cease  to  look  at  them.  We  might  suppose  that  they  came 
spontaneously  into  the  world  for  the  world’s  advantage,  and 
that  now,  finding  their  mission  at  an  end,  like  good  and  faithful 
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servants,  tliev  will  no  longer  intrude  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
The  picture  is  delightful  to  think  of,  but  it  is  a  sheer  castle  in 
the  air.  The  notion  that  ignorance  and  cant  will  take  unto 
themselves  wings  and  quit  the  earth  is  a  delusion  and  a 
fallacy.  They  will  fight  every  inch  of  their  ground  with 
as  much  valour  as  if  their  cause  were  the  very  best  in 
the  world.  We,  meanwhile,  are  dreaming  that  we  shall  van¬ 
quish  them  by  the  simple  process  of  looking  the  other  way. 
This  is  indeed  the  unspeakably  glorious  age  of  non-intervention. 
To  interfere  with  the  sacred  and  vested  rights  of  ignorance  and 
charlatanry  is  “  mere  fault-finding.”  If  a  vulgar  and  uneducated 
man  assumes  the  post  of  the  great  religious  teacher  of  his  age,  and 
takes  upon  himself  to  scoff  at  knowledge  and  learning  and  thought, 
we  are  still  to  sit  placidly  by  and  strictly  hold  our  peace.  He  is 
raised  up  to  do  a  work.  He  reaches  the  great  heart  of  the  people. 
He  means  well.  Another  makes  it  his  business  to  stir  up  hatred  and 
malice  against  a  large  body  of  his  fellow  Christians,  and  confounds 
preaching  the  Gospel  with  a  quackish  interpretation  of  prophecies, 
supported  by  masses  of  sham  and  tinsel  learning.  But  to  expose 
the  sham  learning,  to  confute  the  quackish  interpretations,  to  insist 
that  Christianity  does  not  mean  a  never-ending  war  of  sects — all 
this  is  merely  negative.  It  does  not  give  any  comfort  to  the  mind. 
It  diverts  the  earnest  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  what  is  true 
and  noble.  A  third  kind  of  social  nuisance  takes  to  our  instruction  or 
amusement  by  means  of  writing  books.  Perhaps  he  is  ignorant  of  his 
subject  and  inaccurate,  or  he  has  taken  no  pains,  or  he  writes  windy 
nonsense.  Still  there  is  to  be  no  condemnation.  This  man,  too, 
means  well.  Even  in  the  worst  book  one  may  find  a  grain  of  wheat 
in  the  bushel  of  chaff.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  book  you  are 
wholly  to  forget  the  bushel  of  chaff,  and  talk  and  write  of  the 
grain  of  wheat  only.  To  take  any  other  course  is  to  prove 
yourself  one  of  the  mere  fault-finding  sort.  It  is  to  incur  all  the 
penalties  due  to  the  cynic.  To  expose  a  humbug  is  to  be  bitter, 
and  a  sneerer  and  a  reviler,  and  generally  a  wretched  creature,  and 
it  will  certainly  prevent  Mr.  Stansfeld  from  ever  proposing  your 
health  at  a  public  dinner. 

This  constant  pretext  that  an  author,  or  a  preacher,  or  a  public 
rerson  of  any  sort,  ought  to  be  sheltered  from  criticism  just 
because  his  intentions  are  good,  is  really  marvellous.  Why  should 
a  bungler  and  a  blockhead  be  praised  all  round  for  his  bungling, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  he  meant  to  do  his  best  ?  If  a  Minister 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  flagrantly  bad  and 
stupid  measure,  it  would  scarcely  be  held  a  valid  plea  for  a  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to  expose  its  badness  that  they 
thought  the  proposer  a  man  of  the  best  possible  intentions.  If  a 
general  loses  a  battle  through  incompetence  and  want  of  nerve, 
the  fact  that  he  fully'  meant  to  win  the  battle  does  not  shield  him 
from  pungent  criticism,  nor  excuse  his  being  continued  in  command. 
When  a  doctor  is  convicted  of  manslaughter,  it  is  his  crass  igno¬ 
rance  or  stupidity  that  the  law  condemns,  not  any  assumed  ill-intent. 
Why  should  any  different  principle  obtain  in  other  cases  P  Why 
should  all  sorts  of  evil  names  be  given  to  a  critic  who,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition,  exposes  the  sins  or  follies 
of  an  author  or  his  book  ?  When  Mr.  Stansfeld  went  carefully 
into  the  system  of  dockyard  accounts,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  its  defects,  nobody  blamed  him  for  his  “  fault-finding.” 
Yet  we  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  dock¬ 
yards  are  not  a  more  grievous  spectacle  to  a  lover  of  method  and 
correctness  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  books  published  are  to  a 
lover  of  literature.  But  the  assailant  of  the  bad  accounts  is  a 
splendid  reformer,  while  the  vigorous  critic  of  bad  books  is  only  a 
miserable  sneerer  and  a  pitiful  cynic. 

A  principal  reason,  perhaps,  for  all  this  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
incapable  Minister,  or  the  ignorant  doctor,  or  the  bungling  com¬ 
mander,  the  evil  results  of  their  misdeeds  are  patent  to  all  the 
world.  The  national  finances,  for  instance,  are  brought  into  in¬ 
extricable  confusion.  The  army  is  captured  or  put  to  the  sword. 
Tlie  patient  dies.  But  the  mischief  done  by  charlatan  teachers 
and  preachers  and  authors  is  not  tangible.  Nobody  dies  of  them, 
or  is  even  brought  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  by  them.  So  the 
mind  is  not  shocked,  as  in  the  other  cases.  If  you  are  so  resolved, 
you  need  see  nothing  whatever  but  the  man’s  good  intentions.  It  is 
at.  our  own  option  whether  or  not  we  discern  the  sour  intolerance, 
the  spiritual  pride,  the  ignorant  contempt  of  culture,  which  one 
preacher  breeds  in  those  who  sit  at  his  feet ;  or  the  fierce  animo¬ 
sities  and  prejudices  that  are  inflamed  by  another ;  or  the  unctuous 
nonsense  with  which  a  third  chokes  up  mental  growth  in  his 
hearers.  And  it  is  the  same  with  books.  The  harm  that  is 
done  indirectly  by  a  perverted  history,  or  by  loose  and  slipshod 
writing,  or  by  inaccuracies  of  fact,  or  by  grave  transgressions 
of  artistic  principle,  strikes  only  the  man  who  thinks.  Why 
should  he  not  protest  against  the  sources  of  such  harm  with  as 
much  vigour  as  he  can  possibly  call  up?  In  spite  of  all  the 
protests  that  are  likely  to  be  made  for  a  long  time  to  come,  there 
is  little  chance  enough  of  making  any  perceptible  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  rubbish  annually  foisted  on  the  world  through  the 
booksellers’  shops.  Meanwhile,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  declining 
to  abandon  fault-finding  in  favour  of  star-gazing.  Praise  has  its 
function,  but  it  is  not  doing  the  world  any  good  to  exalt  praise, 
as  such,  above  blame.  So  long  as  there  are  follies  and  weak¬ 
nesses  in  books,  anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  hunt  them 
ou  I,  and  expose  them  is  doing  a  service  to  the  public,  and  no  dis¬ 
service  to  an  author  who  lias  any  real  desire  to  treat  the  world 
and  himself  fairly.  The  only  possible  reason  why  a  writer  can 
object  to  honest  criticism,  however  pungent,  is  that  he  prefers 
the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity,  or  the  earning  of  money 


by  unfair  means,  to  all  considerations  of  truth  and  good  work¬ 
manship. 

And  so  with  regard  to  conduct.  There  are  plenty  of  people  so 
imbued  with  the  fallacious  cant  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
that  they  constantly  decline  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  trans¬ 
actions  going  on  around  them.  They  mistake  this  either  for 
a  proof  of  humility,  or  else  for  a  sign  of  a  pure  belief  in 
human  goodness  and  truth,  which  shrinks  from  thinking  any 
evil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  neither  humility  nor  charity, 
nor  anything  else  but  a  downright  shirking  of  duty.  To  pass 
judgment  upon  occasion  is  a  function  for  "the  right  discharge 
of  which  anybody  pretending  to  be  a  rational  being  is  as  respon¬ 
sible  as  he  is  for  any  other  function.  Of  course,  to  an  indolent 
easygoing  man,  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  suppose  that  moral  censure 
is  not  his  business.  To  be  able  to  decline  a  duty  which  bores  us, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  breach  of  charity  or  of  some  other  law, 
is  a  comfortable  device  enough.  People,  however,  who  are 
not  above  taking  a  little  trouble  about  their  duties  must  accept 
censure  along  with  their  other  duties.  The  fools  and  the  rogues 
have  too  much  of  their  own  way  in  the  world  as  it  is.  But  what 
would  become  of  us  if  nobody  had  courage  or  inclination  to  let 
them  know  that  they  are  fools  and  knaves  ? 


THE  TIMES  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH. 

T  shows,  almost  pathetically,  how  hardly  pressed  for  matter 
our  chief  instructors  must  be  at  the  season  of  the  year,  when, 
even  with  Lord  Palmerston’s  death  and  funeral  to  talk  about,  the 
Times  finds  room,  not  only  for  whole  pages  of  reviews  of  Miss 
Berry’s  Journal  (for  which  the  remarkable  interest  of  the  book  is, 
to  be  sure,  an  ample  apology),  but  for  long  disquisitions  on  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Russian  Church.  This  last  is  indeed  a  safe 
subject;  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  about  which  a  vast  display 
of  learning  may  be  made  with  very  little  real  knowledge,  and  on 
which  blunders  may  be  ventured  on  with  less  chance  of  detection 
than  usual.  English  history  fifty  years  back  might  seem  in  one 
sense  easier,  and  in  another  sense  more  dangerous.  Anyhow,  either 
we  or  the  Times  must  have  got  strangely  wrong  in  our  chronology, 
when  Miss  Berry’s  reviewer  tells  us  of  the  “  King  of  England’s  ” 
“mistresses  ”  in  1 8 1 1 .  Bid  George  the  Fourth,  then,  really  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  crown  nine  years  earlier  than  is  commonly  believed, 
or  were  we  altogether  mistaken  in  our  conception  of  poor,  old, 
obstinate,  respectable,  and,  as  we  had  always  thought,  at  that 
time,  mad,  George  the  Third?  We  are  puzzled,  but  on  a  matter 
so  near  our  own  times  the  great  journal  must  surely  be  right. 
When,  in  the  track  of  the  Funeral,  we  get  into  Westminster 
Abbey,  we  are  surer  of  our  ground.  We  had  always  thought,  in 
our  ignorance,  that  that  building  was  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter;  but  we  now  find  that  it  is  “the  National  Walhalla,” 
“  the  Pantheon,”  “  the  Campo  Santo,”  and  “  the  Temple  of 
Fame.”  Perhaps  we  do  not  understand  metaphors;  we  cannot 
catch  the  analogy  between  King  Edward’s  Minster  and  Woden’s 
Ilall  of  Slaughter,  or  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  likeness 
of  either  to  the  temple  which  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  did  not 
dedicate  to  all  the  Gods.  We  remember  that,  some  time 
back,  Lord  Ebury  pressed  for  the  admission  of  an  image 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  an  act  of  “  hospitality  ”  to  “  the 
Great  Nonconformist;”  perhaps  the  Times  and  Lord  Ebury  may 
contemplate  a  banquet  in  the  Abbey  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
at  which  Woden  entertained  his  departed  heroes.  The  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  we  may  suggest  in  passing,  is  not  a  church  but  a 
cloister;  and  as  for  the  “  Temple  of  Fame,”  we  have  all  heard  of 
a  statue  at  Rome  which,  at  different  times  of  its  life,  has  done 
duty  for  Jupiter  and  for  St.  Peter,  but,  Fame  having  always  been 
feminine,  we  do  not  see  how  she  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles.  But,  leaving  things  nearer  home,  let  us  see  what 
we  can  make  of  our  great  teacher’s  adventurous  journey  within  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod.  We 
have  first  a  long  letter  from  a  Berlin  Correspondent,  and  then  a 
leading  article  founded  upon  it;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  leading  article  is  several  degrees  less  silly  than  the  letter  of 
the  Berlin  Correspondent.  It  seems  that  certain  Bishops  of  the 
sect  of  the  “  Old  Believers,”  the  party  which  separated  from  the 
national  Church  of  Russia  through  dislike  of  the  reforms  of  Nikon, 
have  returned  to  the  Orthodox  communion,  and  the  Emperor  has 
admitted  them  to  an  audience  and  received  them  with  a  congratu¬ 
latory  speech.  There  really  seems  nothing  in  this  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down,  or  to  excite  any  special  sensation  either 
in  Berlin  or  in  London.  The  Berlin  Correspondent  must  have 
found  time  hanging  rather  heavy  on  his  hands  before  he  under¬ 
took  to  enlighten  the  English  public  as  to  the  Russian  sect  of 
the  Old  Believers.  And  a  very  odd  account  it  is  that  he 
gives  of  them.  “  The  Dissenting  Church  of  Russia  was  formed 
exactly  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  more  wealthy,  pious, 
and  independent  among  the  Greek  Catholics  of  the  country.” 
Who  on  earth  are  “  the  Greek  Catholics  ”  ?  If  the  words  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  they  would  mean  the  Uniats,  the  United  Greeks, 
that  mongrel  body  in  the  eastern  parts  of  ancient  Poland  which, 
while  retaining  the  ritual  and  usages  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
admits  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome.  But  the  Berlin  Cor¬ 
respondent  clearly  does  not  mean  this,  and  we  cannot  fancy  that 
he  ever  heard  of  the  Uniats  at  all.  The  Old  Believers,  as  he 
himself  goes  on  to  show,  seceded,  not  from  the  Uniats,  but 
from  the  national  Church  of  Russia;  so  we  suppose  that  it  is 
the  national  Church  of  Russia  which  is  meant  by  this  odd 
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phrase  of  “Greek  Catholics.”  The  Berlin  Correspondent  has 
probably  heard  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  West,  and  so 
thought  it  was  proper  to  balance  them  by  Greek  Catholics 
in  the  West.  Now  the  phrase  “  Roman  Catholic,”  though  a  con¬ 
venient,  and,  in  England,  a  legal  description,  is,  if  one  conies  to 
think  of  it,  one  of  the  most  absurd  descriptions  possible.  It  is  an 
evident  compromise.  You  do  not  wish  to  insult  people  by  calling 
them  “  Papists  ”  ;  you  do  not  wish  to  sin-render  your  own  Catho¬ 
licity  by  calling  them  distinctively  “  Catholics.”  But  in  the  East 
no  such  necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  and  the  phrase  of  “  Greek 
Catholics,”  besides  its  inherent  absurdity,  would  mean,  if  it  meant 
anything,  quite  a  different  class  of  people  from  those  who  are 
intended. 

But  there  are  stranger  things  to  come.  Let  us  hear  how  and 
when  the  Old  Believers  and  the  “  Greek  Catholics  ”  split 
asunder :  — 

It  was  the  time  of  the  terrible  Czar  Alexet  Michalovitch,  who,  scorning 
the  position  of  a  mere  secular  Sovereign,  had  a  council  of  bishops  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  him  Russian  Pope,  and  Vice-Regent  of  God 
upon  earth.  The  Council,  deliberating  in  the  fear  of  the  knout,  as  it  did, 
after  long  and  stormy  debates  complied  with  his  request,  thus  divesting  itself 
of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  which  had  been  so  long  vested  in  it. 

Our  breath  is  taken  away  by  the  first  sentence — “  The  terrible 
Czar  Alexei  Michalovitch.”  The  word  “  terrible  ”  is  one  with 
which  we  are  familiar  on  Russian  ground.  No  one  can  write 
about  Russia  without  saying  something  about  Ivan  the  Terrible  ; 
a  tribute  to  his  memory  is  one  of  the  regular  commonplaces  of 
talk  on  the  subject.  And  nothing  can  be  more  proper;  Ivan  the 
Terrible  thoroughly  deserved  his  name,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  i 
to  do  with  the  making  of  Russia.  But,  familiar  as  we  are  with 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  we  never  before  heard  of  Alexis  the  Terrible. 
Does  the  Berlin  Correspondent  confound  the  two  princes,  or  does 
he  simply  think  that  every  Czar  is  “Terrible”  ex  officio?  We 
had  always  lived  in  the  belief  that  Alexis  was  the  gentlest 
of  men  —  the  friend  of  Nikon  as  long  as  his  boyards 
would  let  him  be  so,  and,  when  he  was  compulsorily  estranged 
from  him,  the  mildest  of  enemies.  We  had  hardly  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  so  unusual  an  epithet,  when  we  found  actions 
attributed  to  him  which  read  like  a  jumble  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Alexis’  son,  Peter.  This  Council,  which,  under  fear  of  the 
knout,  conferred  on  Alexis  the  title  of  “  Russian  Pope,”  was 
utterly  new  to  us.  It  struck  us  with  that  peculiar  feeling  which 
a  specially  astounding  assertion  will  always  produce  on  a  diffident 
mind.  What  modest  man  has  not  gone  through  some  such  pro¬ 
cess  of  argument  as  this: — “  What  that  man  says  is  so  utterly  new 
to  me,  so  completely  contradictory  to  all  that  I  ever  thought  or 
learned  before,  that  he  must  have  some  reason  for  saying  it. 
Perhaps  he  is  right,  and  I  am  wrong.  I  will  at  least  try  to  find 
out.”  So  we  did  try  to  find  out.  The  study  of  Russian  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  is  at  best  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties, 
but,  in  such  stores  as  are  accessible  to  us,  we  can  find  no  account 
of  any  Council,  in  the  year  1665,  which  conferred  on  Alexis  the 
title  of  “  Russian  Pope.”  But  let  us  go  on  : — 

Some  of  the  more  independent  bishops  and  elders,  however,  would  not  hear 
of  changing  their  religious  allegiance.  They  were  unable  to  see,  they  said, 
how  the  privilege  of  divine  inspiration,  which  till  then  had  belonged  to  the 
priests  exclusively,  could  be  extended  to  a  prince  who  was  neither  a  parson 
nor  a  monk  ;  they  must  couch  a  protest  against  such  imperial  proceedings  ; 
and  they  would  be  obliged  to  separate  altogether  from  their  erring  brethren 
in  the  faith  if  the  vote  of  the  Council  were  acted  upon,  and  an}'  order  bearing 
upon  matters  ecclesiastical  issued  by  the  Czar.  The  Czar,  however,  did  not 
care  a  straw  for  the  opposition  of  these  religious  men,  but  on  the  contrary 
resolved  to  act  the  Pope.  Of  course  it  did  not  enter  into  his  head  to  reform 
the  doctrine,  although  he  lived  in  an  age  of  reform,  and  the  news  of  what 
had  occurred  in  England  and  Germany  must  have  penetrated  to  the  far 
East.  But  as  a  true  Russian  he  was  too  much  of  a  devotee  to  think  of 
altering  the  Creed  or  touching  the  Catechism.  He  had  claimed  the  privilege 
of  divine  inspiration  only  as  a  means  of  extending  his  rule  over  the  clergy, 
the  only  class  that  had  been  exempted  from  it ;  and  there  he  meant  to  stop. 

“  Elders,”  we  may  remark  at  starting,  has  rather  a  Scotch  than  a 
Russian  sound,  but  perhaps  it  is  meant  as  Teutonic  for  “  presbyter,” 
and,  if  so,  we  will  not  complain.  Not  to  quarrel  more  than  we 
can  help,  let  us  pay  a  passing  tribute  of  honour  to  the  Berlin 
Correspondent’s  phrase,  “  Who  was  neither  a  parson  nor  a  monk.” 
It  shows  at  least  that  he  is  above  the  vulgar  delusion  that  every 
monk  is  necessarily  a  parson ;  we  might  perhaps  add,  that  every 
non-Protestant  parson  is  necessarily  a  monk.  But  we  do  want  to 
know  something  about  this  new  theory  of  “  divine  inspiration.” 
We  are  utterly  at  sea.  Neither  our  Burgon  nor  our  Colenso  gives 
us  the  least  help.  A  plain  man  who  sticks  to  his  prayer-book 
might  fancy  that  divine  inspiration  was  something  not  confined 
either  to  priests  or  to  princes,  hut  something-  within  the  reach  of 
every  baptized  man,  since  every  baptized  man  is  taught  by 
his  prayer-book  to  pray  for  it.  Subtler  divines  tell  us  that  it 
is  something  to  which  even  priests  and  princes  cannot  aspire  in 
these  latter  times,  but  which  is  confined  to  Prophets,  Apostles, 
and  Evangelists.  Neither  of  these  views  seems  to  throw  any  light 
ou  that  which  the  Berlin  Correspondent,  if  he  does  not  hold  it  him¬ 
self,  at  least  fancies  that  other  people  hold.  “  Divine  inspiration  ” 
seems  to  be  something  appertaining  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
whoever  they  may  be.  May  we  come  nearer  home,  and  ask  in 
whom,  according  to  this  theory,  the  “  privilege  of  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  ”  is  vested  among-  ourselves?  Is  it  confined  to  the  Bishops, 
or  does  it  extend  to  the  Prime  Minister,  as  Bishop-maker  ?  Does 
it  come  down  to  Deans  and  Chapters,  and,  if  so,  has  an  Honorary 
Canon  any  share  in  it  ?  Does  it  lodge  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
or  only  iu  the  Judicial  Committee,  who  may  upset  its  decisions  ? 
We  do  not  ask  whether  it  resides  in  Her  Majesty  personally,  be¬ 


cause  that  view  would  seem  to  be  specially  excluded  by  one  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion. 

Let  us  search  again  into  our  contemporary’s  chronology. 
Alexis,  in  1665,  lived  in  “an  age  of  reform.”  “The  news  of 
what  had  occurred  in  England  and  Germany  must  have  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  far  East.”  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  par¬ 
ticular  reform  which  happened  in  Germany  about  that  time, 
and  in  England  we  can  think  of  no  reformation  except  that  of 
George  Fox.  Perhaps  Mary  Fisher  had  tried  her  hand  on  tho 
Czar  as  well  as  upon  the  Sultan,  and  the  terrible  Alexis  may  have 
only  meant  to  assert  that  the  “  Inner  Light  ”  was  not  confined  to 
“parsons  and  monks,”  but  extended  to  himself  and  to  all  other 
Christian  men.  Our  only  other  alternatives  are,  either  that  it 
took  a  hundred  years  and  more  for  news  to  spread  from  Germany 
to  Russia,  or  (what  is  too  painful  to  think  of)  that  the  Berlin 
Correspondent  believes  that  the  Reformation  happened  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  what  did  Alexis  do  after  all  ? — 

Accordingly,  when  the  “Protestants”  he  had  created  by  his  arbitrary 
conduct  dared  him  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  Holy  Mother  Church, 
his  contempt  of  tho  challenge  was  exhibited  in  a  very  small  way.  He 
began  by  monopolizing  the  epithet  “  orthodox  ”  for  his  new  Establishment, 
then  hxed  upon  some  passages  in  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  which,  he  said, 
required  correction  ;  but,  after  undergoing  the  emendatory  process,  remained 
very  much  what  they  were  before  ;  and  last,  not  least,  introduced  sundry 
alterations  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church — alterations  so  trifling  and  in¬ 
significant  that  they  can  have  been  prompted  only  by  the  wish  to  show 
himself  the  master,  were  it  even  at  the  risk  of  making  himself  ridiculous. 
Other  distinctions  without  a  difference  arose  afterwards. 

We  have  now  got  the  key  to  the  whole  thing.  The  terrible 
Czar,  the  Council  deliberating  under  the  fear  of  the  knout,  the 
claim  to  divine  inspiration,  all  reduce  themselves  into  the  reforms, 
innovations,  restorations  of  ancient  usages — whichever  we  please  to 
call  them — introduced  by  the  Patriarch  Nikon.  Of  that  Patriarch,  or 
of  the  Patriarchate  at  all,  the  self-appointed  historian  of  the  Russian 
Church  seems  never  to  have  heard.  His  personality  is  utterly 
merged  in  that  of  the  terrible  Czar.  Yet  in  the  real  council  Czar  and 
Patriarch  both  appeared,  the  Patriarch  being-  the  more  prominent 
of  the  two.  We  know  of  no  “knout,”  no  claim  of  “  divine  inspira¬ 
tion,”  no  “new  Establishment,”  no  view  that  any  “passage  in  the 
Bible  required  correction.”  Nikon  simply  declared  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  service-books  had  got  gradually  altered  from  the  primitive  form 
which  the  Council  unanimously  agreed  to  restore.  From  the  car¬ 
rying  out,  perhaps  too  stiffly,  of  this  decree  the  schism  arose. 
What  the  Berlin  Correspondent  means  by  Alexis’  “  new  Establish¬ 
ment,”  and  by  his  monopolizing  the  epithet  “  Orthodox  ”  for  it,  is 
wholly  beyond  us. 

The  writer  of  the  leading  article  has  made  considerable  advances 
upon  his  Berlin  Correspondent.  He  has  heard  of  the  Russian 
Patriarchate ;  he  has  even  heard  of  Nikon.  He  is  too  cautious 
to  commit  himself  to  exact  dates  or  to  names  of  Czars,  except  to 
the  safe  one  of  Peter  the  Great.  There  is  something  amusing  in 
the  way  in  which  this  additional  knowledge  is  worked  into  au 
account  which  otherwise  repeats  the  Berlin  Correspondent  nearly 
word  for  word :  — 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  position  of  the  Muscovite 
Church,  hitherto  dependent  in  many  respects  on  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was  materially  affected  by  the  institution  of  a  Russian  Patriarchate. 
This  change,  which  was  effected  with  the  full  consent  of  the  then  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  had  no  effect  at  all  comparable  to  that  carried  out  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  this  country,  but  it  was  completed  about  a  century  later  by 
another  of  far  greater  significance.  In  England  the  assertion  of  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  independence  against  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  supremacy,  were  almost  simultaneous  events.  In  Russia  no 
such  claims  were  made  by  the  Czars  until  a  more  convenient  season,  when 
they  were  advanced  in  a  more  arbitrary  form.  A  Council  of  Bishops  was 
indiiced  to  declare  the  Emperor  not  only  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  but 
Vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  and  Pope  in  all  but  the  name.  It  is  true  that 
this  power  was  not  exercised  in  any  sweeping  alteration  of  doctrines,  for  the 
influence  of  the  Reformation,  though  not  altogether  unfelt  in  Russia,  was  felt 
there  too  feebly  and  too  late  to  undermine  the  Creed  or  ike  Catechism.  Still, 
the  mere  assumption  of  such  prerogatives  by  a  temporal  potentate,  however 
despotic,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  abolition  of  the  Patriarchate,  roused  that 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  which  often  exists  where  political  freedom  is 
unknown.  A  considerable  number  of  Bishops  and  Elders,  braving  the 
resentment  of  the  Czar,  and  declining  thus  to  transfer  their  spiritual  alle¬ 
giance,  became  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  “  Old  Believers.”  So  far  the  schism 
is  intelligible  enough,  but  the  dogmatic  and  ceremonial  distinctions  by  which 
it  was  embittered  and  is  now  kept  up  are  even  more  puerile  than  the  famous 
squabble  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches  about  the  time  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  festival  of  Easter.  This  source  of  discord  was  first  introduced  by 
the  innovations  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  and  aggravated  by  those  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  former  was  accused  of  importing  strange  customs  from  the 
South,  the  latter  of  borrowing  the  customs  of  the  West. 

Let  us  ask  a  few  questions : — - 

Why  should  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Russian 
Patriarchate  be  expected  to  have  an  effect  comparable  to  the 
changes  carried  out  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  this  country  ?  What 
is  the  analogy  between  the  two  things  ? 

When  was  the  more  convenient  season  when  the  Council  of 
Bishops  declared  the  Emperor  “  Pope  in  all  hut  the  name  ”  ? 
Which  is  the  correct  title — the  “  Russian  Pope  ”  of  the  Berlin 
Correspondent,  or  the  “  Pope  in  all  but  the  name  ”  of  the  leading- 
article  ? 

Does  the  Times  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  the  Patriarchate 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  changes  in  the  Service-books,  or 
that  it  preceded  the  schism  of  the  “  Starovess  ”  ? 

When  does  the  Times  think  that  Nikon  lived  ?  Does  it  fancy 
that  his  innovations  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  schism  were 
two  different  things  ? 

Did  not  the  Times  find  out  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Nikon 
after  the  former  part  of  the  article  was  written  ? 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  MAJORITIES. 

T  lias  become  common  to  remark  that  the  tyranny  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  is  as  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  a  single  man.  Most  truths 
have  two  sides  which  are  turned  to  the  light  alternately,  and  this 
is  the  reverse  of  the  more  old-fashioned  dogmas  about  the  various 
evils  of  government  by  a  single  ruler.  These  have  naturally  gone 
out  of  use.  The  fact  is  that  the  day  has  passed,  at  least  in 
European  countries,  for  despots  of  the  ancient  type.  The  kind  of 
gentleman  who  could  say  of  one  of  his  subjects,  whenever  the 
thought  struck  him,  “  Off  with  his  head,”  has  retired  into  the 
historical  drama.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  in 
stock  a  large  number  of  proverbial  expressions  to  throw  at  the 
heads  of  tyrants.  Louis  Napoleon  is  a  tolerably  despotic  ruler  as 
times  go,  but  there  are  very  definite  limits  to  his  power.  He 
cannot  send  out  soldiers  to  shoot  down  passengers  in  the  streets, 
any  more  than  the  same  feat  could  be  performed  in  Pall  Mall ;  he 
cannot  now  deport  political  opponents  at  random  to  Cayenne,  with¬ 
out  producing  a  sensation  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  would  bo 
produced  by  transporting  some  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition  to 
Botany  Bay.  Such  exercises  of  prerogative,  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
indulged  in,  must  be  kept  for  very  special  occasions ;  they  may  be 
passed  over  as  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  introduction  of  a 
new  dynasty,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  normal  expedients 
of  government.  Like  a  grand  display  of  fireworks,  they  must  be 
reserved  for  coronations  and  startling  political  occasions.  Acts 
of  this  kind  would  undoubtedly  be  equally  disagreeable  to  their 
victims  whether  they  were  authorized  by  an  individual  or  by  a 
multitude.  It  is  just  the  same  to  a  man  about  to  be  hanged, 
whether  the  penalty  is  inflicted  for  disloyalty  to  a  king  or  to  a 
mob.  And  to  assert,  in  this  sense,  that  the  tyranny  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  is  as  bad  as  any  other  kind  of  tyranny  is  to  assert  a  painfully 
obvious  truth.  It  is  of  course,  in  the  long  run,  as  disagreeable  to 
be  trampled  to  death  by  a  herd  of  buffaloes  as  to  be  eaten  by  a 
tiger.  To  give  any  point  to  the  aphorism,  we  must  suppose  its 
meaning  to  extend  a  little  further ;  it  must  be  taken  to  assert,  not 
only  that  punishment  is  as  painful  coming  from  a  mob  as  from  a 
king,  but  that  a  mob  is  as  prone  to  inflict  the  same  or  equally 
severe  punishments.  The  truth  of  the  assertion  in  this  sense 
becomes  more  doubtful,  as  well  as  more  worthy  of  examination. 
We  have  certainly  got  free  from  many  ancient  modes  of  tyranny  ; 
we  may  say  pretty  much  what  we  like  without  fear  of  the  axe  or 
the  stake ;  we  shall  never  see  a  Prime  Minister  lose  his  head,  or  a 
bishop  burnt  in  Smithfield.  So  far  the  change  is  probably  bene¬ 
ficial.  We  lose,  indeed,  a  certain  element  of  interest  in  life. 
Politics  and  theology  would  be  more  exciting  if  the  game  were 
played  with  such  heavy  stakes ;  and  a  great  many  excellent  men 
doubtless  derived  much  pleasure  from  seeing  their  opponents 
burnt,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  afterwards  burnt  themselves ;  but 
we  may  admit,  without  reckoning  up  the  compensating  advantages 
of  a  milder  order  of  things,  that,  on  the  whole,  those  advantages 
preponderate.  Can  it,  then,  be  asserted,  with  any  degree  of  pro¬ 
bability,  that  tyranny  of  the  modem  kind  has  invented  methods 
more  depressing,  if  less  acute ;  that  it  exercises  a  pressure  which 
is  less  conspicuous,  but  at  the  same  time  more  all-pervading,  and, 
instead  of  striking  isolated  individuals,  cramps  the  energies  of 
whole  nations?  Some  such  insinuation  is  generally  conveyed  by 
these  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of  majorities,  and,  if  it  be  well- 
founded,  we  have  only  escaped  from  a  conspicuous  to  a  concealed 
evil ;  we  are  like  a  man  who  is  being  pricked  to  death  by  hundreds 
of  needles,  instead  of  receiving  one  slash  from  a  sword. 

It  would  be  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  most  popular  govern¬ 
ment  will  employ  the  same  tools  as  a  despot,  when  once  force 
begins  to  be  used.  Arbitrary  imprisonments  and  confiscations  are 
means  of  warfare  which,  like  rifles  and  bayonets,  are  applied 
indifferently  by  all  belligerents.  A  majority  will  put  down  a 
minority  with  very  f*w  scruples  on  the  score  of  justice.  But 
it  used  to  be  assumed  that,  in  a  normal  state  of  peace,  a  permanent 
tyranny  of  majorities  would  be  impossible,  or  would  of  necessity 
only  affect  a  minority.  Some  modern  discoveries  are  often 
alleged  to  show  that  this  is  not  certain.  A  mutual  understanding 
may  produce  the  apparent  paradox  of  putting  every  one  in  a 
minority.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  members  of  a  Trade  Union 
may  be  kept  together  because  each  man  is  in  fear  of  all  his 
neighbours.  Such  agitations  as  that  for  the  Permissive  Bill  show 
a  spirit  capable  of  generating  a  vexatious  tyranny  by  democratic 
agency.  Everyman  would  subject  himself  to  inspection,  in  order 
that  his  neighbour  might  be  reduced  to  the  common  standard. 
Most  men  are  far  more  shocked  by  other  people’s  deviation  from 
the  regular  pattern  than  by  the  compulsion  to  conform  to  it  them¬ 
selves.  It  seems  as  though  we  had  come  so  close  to  each  other  that 
our  mutual  pressure  produced  as  great  an  effect  as  the  older  form  of 
pressure  from  above.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which,  under  a  different 
form,  exhibits  itself  in  the  over-government  of  many  Continental 
countries.  The  system  of  regulating  everything  by  one  rule,  of 
having  Government  officials  around  your  bed,  and  about  your 
path,  and  spying  out  all  your  ways,  seems  to  us  intolerable.  It  is, 
in  fact,  borne  because  it  is,  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  the 
majority ;  if  it  were  a  mere  incubus  upon  their  energies, 
imposed  by  an  external  force,  no  weight  could  be  sufficient 
to  press  down  the  safety-valve.  But  most  people  are  willing 
to  see  things  done  for  them,  and  have  no  very  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  tyranny  that  does  not  manifest  itself  by  producing 
inequality.  Thus  the  Government  system  of  oppression  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  gathering  into  one  form  all  the  little  acts  of  oppres¬ 
sion  which  each  man  would  like  to  direct  against  his  neigh- 
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hour.  And  perhaps  the  net  result  may  be  much  the  same  under 
either  plan.  It  is  possible,  by  collecting  together  all  such  modes 
of  our  mutual  subjection  to  each  other,  to  produce  the  impression 
that  tyranny  has,  on  the  whole,  been  transformed  rather  than 
destroyed,  and  that  wo  are  all  in  bondage  to  our  neighbours 
without  knowing  it.  In  denouncing  democracies,  this  is  not  an 
uncommon  oratorical  expedient.  The  justice  of  the  comparison 
may,  however,  be  doubted.  For,  admitting  that  the  obligation  upon 
every  one  to  reduce  himself  to  his  neighbour’s  standard  is  essentially 
tyrannical,  and  admitting  even  that  it  is  enforced  more  frequently 
than  formerly,  it  nevertheless  applies  to  a  far  smaller  number 
of  subjects.  There  are,  after  all,  whole  provinces  of  action  in  which 
a  man  may  now  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  freewill,  and  in 
which  he  was  formerly  exposed  to  persecution.  It  is  not  a  small 
thing  that  every  one  may  say  what  he  likes  on  theological  questions, 
and  that  Government  is  being  fairly  driven  out  from  every  kind  of 
interference  with  commerce.  The  complete  emancipation  of  so 
many  large  departments  of  life  could  only  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
very  marked  increase  of  the  tyrannical  spirit  in  others.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  such  an  increase  can  be  pointed  out  at  all. 
It  has,  indeed,  become  better  known.  The  progress  of  administrative 
centralization  on  the  Continent  has  made  certain  modes  of  interfer¬ 
ence  more  conspicuous ;  the  sources  of  annoyance  are  concentrated 
in  one  conspicuous  centre,  instead  of  being  distributed  over  the 
country.  In  England,  by  a  somewhat  similar  process,  thepetty  tyranny 
which  seems  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  certain  classes  has  become 
more  notorious,  because  the  facilities  which  those  classes  enjoy  for 
making  known  their  prejudices  have  increased  more  rapidly  than 
their  education.  Probably  Trades’  Unions  are  not  more  unreason¬ 
able  than  of  old,  but  they  have  a  much  better  chance  of  making 
themselves  heard.  Their  members  can  often  make  speeches  to 
Social  Science  philosophers,  and  can  be  constantly  affording  para¬ 
graphs  for  the  newspapers.  They  have  come  to  the  surface  of 
affairs.  It  is  a  natural  illusion  that  the  spirit  of  tyranny  must  be 
more  powerful  because  it  is  thu3  more  noisy ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  restrained  as  it  comes  into  contact  with 
public  opinion  over  a  wider  area.  A  despotic  Government  can 
now  rarely  afford  to  do  a  purely  arbitrary  act,  because  it  cannot 
afford  to  be  permanently  unpopular ;  and  the  tyranny  of  classes, 
like  that  of  kings,  is  very  apt  to  be  tempered  by  sarcasms. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  tyranny  of  majorities,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  can  scarcely  be  asserted  to  be  increasing.  It  may 
be  greater  amongst  particular  nations  or  classes,  but  scarcely 
greater  on  an  average.  We  have  gained  some  palpable 
advantages,  against  which  rather  doubtful  inconveniences  re¬ 
main  to  be  set  off.  As  far  as  definite  overt  act3  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  we  have  more  liberty 
than  formerly.  The  ancient  implements  of  tyranny  are  becoming 
rusty  from  disuso.  Thumbscrews  and  handcuffs,  and  such  ma¬ 
chinery,  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  even  custom-houses  are  less 
vexatious  than  formerly.  It  is  by  more  occult  means,  if  by  any, 
that  the  tyranny  makes  itself  felt.  Our  actions  are  not  restrained 
by  any  legal  sanction,  but  they  are  hampered  by  dread  of  public 
opinion.  The  evil  is  not  embodied  in  any  distinct  form,  but  per¬ 
vades  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  man’s  being 
crippled  by  a  violent  assault,  or  of  his  being  kept  in 
visible  chains ;  but  his  growth  is  stunted  because  he  is 
brought  up  under  unfavourable  influences.  This  is  the  form 
of  the  evil  which  De  Tocqueville  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  America,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Mill  has  been  so  eloquent; 
and  it  evidently  raises  questions  of  much  difficulty.  There 
is  no  available  test  for  measuring  offhand  the  growth  or 
diminution  of  the  evil.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  an 
exaggerated  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  case.  The  United  States  are  a  democracy ;  and  in  the 
United  States  every  one,  it  is  said,  thinks  like  his  neighbour,  and 
dresses  and  talks  like  his  neighbour.  Every  one  has  about  an 
equal  amount  of  information,  and  has  gone  through  a  very  similar 
process  of  education.  Consequently,  any  individual  feels  it  very 
difficult  to  strike  out  a  new  path  for  himself.  He  feels  that  he  is 
an  insignificant  unit  in  the  mass ;  he  is  merely  one  out  of  several 
millions,  of  whom  each  is  as  good  as  any  other;  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  public  opinion  should  exercise  an  enormous  power  over  his 
imagination.  It  is  to  him  what  the  .authority  of  tradition  is  to  a 
Roman  Catholic ;  he  is  as  much  overawed  by  the  thought  of  the 
millions  of  living  Yankees  as  others  by  the  thought  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dead  saints.  There  is  thus  a  certain  spiritual  pressure, 
which  imperceptibly  moulds  every  man  into  the  likeness 
of  his  neighbour.  Without  inquiring  how  far  this  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  said  to  be  precisely  true,  it  evidently  applies  to 
a  very  exceptional  case.  The  material  circumstances  of  the 
American  continent  have  determined  a  peculiar  kind  of  social 
growth.  The  lateral  expansion  of  society  has  been  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vertical ;  and  the  class  which  has  so  rapidly  ex« 
panded  has  been  that  just  below  the  middle  class — that  which  of 
all  others  is  perhaps  most  disposed  to  exercise  the  tyranny  of 
majorities.  A  wilderness  of  ten-pound  householders,  without 
any  mixture  of  higher  or  lower  classes,  will  of  necessity  form  a 
rather  second-rate  standard  of  excellence,  and  be  eager  to  enforce 
it ;  it  will  be  capable  of  forming  a  powerful  public  opinion,  but 
not  capable  of  forming  a  very  enlightened  one.  In  this  case,  then, 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  covert  variety  of  tyranny  even  more 
energetic  than  it  actually  is.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  this  would  be  the  normal  condition  of  even  the  most 
democratic  country.  In  the  United  States  themselves  there  are 
beginning  to  be  differences  of  wealth  and  of  education  as  strongly 
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marked  as  elsewhere.  In  a  nation  where  the  population  was  not  so 
incessantly  fluctuating  as  it  is  in  America,  where  there  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  equilibrium,  the  natural  consequences  would  begin  to 
make  themselves  felt.  Wealth  and  talent  would  begin  to  acquire 
an  influence  which  they  can  hardly  rest  safely  upon  the  unstable 
foundation  of  American  politics ;  the  opinion  of  mere  numbers 
would  cease  to  produce  such  an  overwhelming  effect  upon  the 
imagination  :  there  would  be  some  genuine  conflict  of  opinions.  If 
that  be  so,  the  growth  even  of  democracy  may  be  compatible,  under 
due  conditions,  with  a  freedom  from  indirect,  as  well  as  from 
avowed,  tyranny ;  and  the  great  variety  of  studies  and  of  employ¬ 
ments  which  the  increase  of  civilization  produces  may  counteract 
the  tendency  to  an  unhealthy  monotony  in  the  aspect  of  society. 


DR.  GUMMING  ON  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

NE  of  the  gravest  penalties  of  death  is  that  your  epitaph 
must  be  written  ;  and,  if  you  are  a  distinguished  man,  that 
your  funeral  sermon  must  be  preached.  The  worm  and  the 
creeping  thing  which  consumes  the  body  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  anticipatory  dread  as  the  dreadful  suspicion  that  we  may  be 
defiled  by  the  slimy  trail  of  a  pulpit  eulogy.  What  amount  or  what 
form  of  consciousness  as  to  the  world  and  its  sayings  and  doings 
may  be  reserved  for  the  departed,  is  a  matter  on  which  we  are  left 
in  perhaps  merciful  ignorance ;  but  his  friends — or,  if  any  such 
there  be,  even  his  enemies— must  wish  to  believe  that  the  late 
Lord  Palmerston  is  spared  the  knowledge  that  he  has  been  preached 
over  by  Dr.  Cumming.  Doubtless  many  pulpits  rang  on  Sunday 
last  with  commonplaces,  more  or  less  ingenious,  on  “  the  event 
of  the  week,”  and  the  sentimental  leaders  of  the  Times,  done 
up  with  a  little  cold  Scripture,  edified  (or  not)  many  congrega¬ 
tions.  One  gentleman  at  any  rate  got  out  a  very  sensational  text 
for  the  occasion,  and  on  the  recondite  passage,  “  Howl,  fir-tree, 
for  the  cedar  is  fallen !  ”  propounded  an  ingenious  riddle  to  his 
flock  on  the  resemblance  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  or  Her 
Majesty’s  Opposition,  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  or  the  Temple 
family,  to  the  genus  Pinus.  Dr.  Cumming  condescended  to  no 
such  refinements  of  figure  or  apologue.  He  went  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  was  at  any  rate  intelligible.  Being 
a  Scotchman,  his  discourse  was  canny  and  characteristic.  A 
word  for  Lord  Palmerston,  and  six  for  himself ;  something  on  the 
beatification  of  the  great  and  good  man  “  whose  sun  has  gone 
down,”  and  a  good  deal  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  “  the 
Church  in  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,”  and  its  pastor,  Dr. 
Cumming.  As  was  only  right  when  a  nobleman  was  preached 
about,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  peerage  was  well  represented 
at  the  sermon.  “  Among  the  congregation  were  seated  Lord 
Alfred  Paget  and  Lord  Keane  ”  ;  and  if  their  Lordships  were  not 
converted  on  the  spot  by  the  bright  picture  of  aristocratic  holiness 
which  the  polite  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  gentility  presented,  it 
was  from  no  defect  in  the  reverend  gentleman’s  personal  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  best  society. 
Dr.  Cumming,  as  he  informed  his  people,  assisted  at  the  late  Premier’s 
funeral.  But  he  did  not  get  his  ticket  in  the  vulgar  way  of  asking 
Banting  for  it.  “  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dean  I  obtained  a 
seat  at  Westminster  Abbey,”  from  which  “  my  people  in  Crown 
Court  ”  may  reasonably  infer  that  Dr.  Cumming  is  on  intimate 
terms  with  Dr.  Stanley.  Old  John  Knox  did  not  much  admire 
cathedrals,  abbeys,  bishops,  and  deans ;  but  men  change  manners, 
and  when  deans  are  courteous  to  Dr.  Cumming,  Westminster 
Abbey  is  quite  another  thing.  Dr.  Cumming  knew  “the  great 
and  good  man  whose  burial  he  had  witnessed.”  Knew  him, 
that  is,  after  a  fashion ;  he  “  had  been  in  his  company  more 
than  once,”  and  he  “  had  the  honour  of  meeting  him  once 
in  private.”  Lord  Palmerston  had  once  “  sat  under  Dr.  Cum¬ 
ming,”  and  had  pronounced  the  sermon  he  heard  “to  be  very 
useful  and  instructive.”  But  all  these  personal  remiuiscences 
of  the  great  and  good  man  are  eclipsed  by  the  happy  occasion  on 
which  Dr.  Cumming  met  Lord  Palmerston,  neither  in  public  nor 
in  private,  but  at  a  charity  dinner,  “  at  the  festival  of  one  of  their 
Scottish  charities.”  “  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  Dr.  Sinclair” — who 
by  the  way  is  only  Mr.,  but  probably  took  brevet  academic  rank 
when  in  Dr.  Cumming’s  society — “  and  he  (Dr.  Cumming)  were 
appointed  to  meet  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Committee-room.  He 
(Dr.  Cumming)  did  not  wish  to  obtrude  himself  and  stood  a 
little  apart,  but  Lord  Palmerston  came  up,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  ‘  Dr.  Cumming,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?  Don’t  you 
know  that  I  sit  under  you  at  your  church  ?  ’  Then,  with  ali  bis 
usual  honlwmmie  and  cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  he  entered  freely 
into  conversation,  and  gave  full  expression  to  his  sentiments. 
Well,  that  great  man  had  fallen  asleep.” 

Dr.  Cumming  is  of  course  a  great  rhetorician,  but  we  should 
hardly  say  that  he  has  acquired  the  art  of  concealing  his  art. 
This  is  rather  clumsy.  The  little  trait  in  which  he  mentions 
the  only  one  occasion  into  which  he  was  betrayed  into  modesty 
looks  rather  like  poverty  of  invention ;  the  fiction  itself  of  Dr. 
Cumming  not  wishing  to  obtrude  is  a  great  deal  too  strong. 
Any  stupid  curate  in  the  Steeple-house  Establishment  could 
have  hit  upon  the  very  commonplace  dodge  of  announcing  his 
own  acceptableness  by  repeating  the  churchwarden’s  praises 
of  his  last  Sunday’s  homily ;  and  a  man  must  be  very  hard  up 
indeed  for  recollections  of  the  beau  moncle  when  he  mentions 
that  he  met  a  Duke,  an  Archdeacon,  and  a  Viscount  at  the  Free¬ 
masons’  Tavern.  It  was,  we  believe,  a  Scotchman  who  reminded 
a  Lord  of  Session  that  they  had  met  before — which  was  true,  the 
interview  being  connected  with  a  little  matter  of  sheep-stealing. 


But  this  is  not  all.  Dr.  Cumming’s  personal  knowledge  of  the 
late  Premier  is  supplemented  by  documentary  evidence  of  the 
highest  value.  “  A  gallant  officer  ” — nothing  less  than  somebody 
with  a  handle  to  his  name  is  known  to  Dr.  Cumming — “  showed 
him  a  letter  written  by  one  who  was  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
man  during  the  whole  time  he  was  ill ;  nothing  could  be  move 
delightful  than  the  testimony  of  this  letter  ”  as  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  death-bed  experiences.  Having  some  respect  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  much  for  religion,  we  shall  not  quote  Dr.  Cumming’s 
analysis  of  its  contents.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  this  token  Dr. 
Cumming  founds  the  assurance  that  “his  last  sleep  introduced 
him  into  everlasting  bliss.  Absent  from  the  body,  he  was  present 
with  the  Lord.  His  sun  gone  down  here,  at  once  he  beheld  the 
sunrise  of  a  glorious  and  blessed  eternity.”  At  any  rate,  Dr. 
Cumming  has  vindicated  his  title  to  immunity  from  the  ordinary 
clerical  reproach  of  being  a  dumb  dog.  He  can  bark,  and  perhaps 
bite ;  and  certainly  he  can  fawn.  Very  likely  this  is  all  right. 
We  certainly  should  be.  the  very  last  to  say  anything  disparaging 
about  Lord  Palmerston’s  life  and  personal  character ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  if  his  life  was  that  of  an  ideal  and  pattern  Christian — and 
it  must  have  been  this  for  an  expert  like  Dr.  Cumming  to  pronounce 
the  absolute  certainty  of  his  salvation,  and  his  instant  admittance 
“at  once”  into  the  glories  of  acceptance — it  would  appear  that 
there  are  different  ways  of  reading  the  New  Testament.  A  cheer¬ 
ful  flow  of  spirits,  civility  to  Dr.  Cumming,  “the  magic  power  of 
conciliating  men  of  all  parties,”  and  great  popularity — these  are  the 
arts  by  which,  according  to  a  modern  religious  teacher,  heaven  is  to 
be  obtained.  There  are  certain  sayings  about  a  strait  and  narrow 
way,  and  the  woe  of  those  of  whom  all  men  speak  well,  which 
scarcely  seem  to  be  consistent  with  Dr.  Cumming’s  exposition  of 
the  Christian  character.  It  is  not  for  such  as  us  to  say ;  but,  from 
all  that  we  are  told,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  to  praise  Dr.  Cum¬ 
ming’s  sermons,  to  shake  hands  with  him  at  a  tavern  dinner,  and 
to  be  seen  once  in  a  pew  at  Crown  Court,  is  the  new  way  to 
heaven.  And  on  this  road  we  shall  meet  with  the  politest  of 
guides;  we  shall  be  in  the  company  of  Lord  Alfred  Paget  and 
Lord  Keane.  Dr.  Cumming,  fresh  from  the  companionship  of  a 
Duke  at  a  guinea  dinner,  and  glossy  with  the  courtesy  of  a  Dean, 
will  introduce  us,  with  the  graces  and  affability  of  a  dancing- 
master,  to  a  polite  circle  in  heaven  reserved  for  genteel  society 
and  the  frequenters  of  Crown  Court.  As  it  is,  Dr.  Cumming  has 
got  the  entree  of  the  Court  circle ;  and  in  his  private  view  of  the 
Last  Day,  and  in  the  select  Vision  of  Judgment  only  vouchsafed 
to  himself,  he  knows  what  was  scarcely  revealed  to  St.  Paul — • 
namely,  the  certainty  of  the  acceptance  of  at  least  one  person, 
who  with  his  usual  prudence  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and 
was  civil  to  Dr.  Cumming. 

After  all,  there  was  perhaps  in  Dr.  Cumming’s  mind,  while  de¬ 
livering  his  savoury  testimony  to  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
late  Premier,  a  vague  suspicion  that  he  might  be  charged  with 
very  indecent  flunkeyism,  and  with  perverting  a  function  which 
he  pretends  to  think  a  religious  one  into  a  bungling  opportunity 
of  ministering  to  his  own  frothy  vanity,  and  fussy,  vulgar  self- 
importance  ;  so  he  perorates  after  the  old  manner.  He  gets 
to  the  Apocalyptic  frogs  at  last.  To  connect  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  with  the  prophetic  batrachians  would  seem  to  be  neither  easy 
nor  complimentary  either  to  the  setting  sun  or  to  his  successor. 
Brekkekex,  brekkekex,  coax,  coax,  does  not  go  well  for  a  funeral 
anthem.  But  to  an  expositor  of  prophecy  and  politeness  it  is  easy 
to  connect  dissimilar  things,  and  Lord  Palmerston  suggests  vials 
and  frogs  and  Armageddon  quite  naturally.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  was  not  much  of  the  frog  in  the  late  Premier,  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  his  eulogist  which  hints  at  a  natural  affinity  between 
frogs  and  their  great  expositor.  Frogs  are  cold,  creeping,  slimy 
creatures  ;  they  reiterate  a  single  melancholy  croak,  which  sounds 
very  like  a  Coming  Woe ;  and  the  frog  is  the  only  animal  on  record 
which  is  known  to  have  burst  with  vanity  and  windy  emptiness. 
And  so  it  is  that  Dr.  Cumming  takes  so  naturally  to  frogs.  After 
Palmerston  the  deluge,  we  have  all  said ;  that  is,  according  to  our 
Cumming,  after  Palmerston  the  sixth  vial.  “Did  it  not  look 
very  like  the  fulfilment  of  Revelation,  chap,  xvi.,  when  three 
imelean  spirits  like  frogs  came  out  P  ”  By  which,  we  suppose, 
are  typified  Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Granville, 
the  great  and  good  man’s  possible  successors.  For  ourselves,  not 
being  committed  to  a  view  about  the  sixth  vial,  we  should  say 
that  “the  present  state  of  Europe”  does  not  “look  very  like” 
the  three  frogs.  Swift  was  acquainted  with  one  crowned  frog 
— Nie.  Frog  ;  but  about  the  three  extant  *frogs  of  Europe  we  do 
not  see  our  way  as  clearly  as  Dr.  Cumming  does.  He  seems 
to  connect  the  frogs,  not  only  with  tire  successors  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  but  with  rifled  cannon.  “How  could  it  be  ex¬ 
plained,”  he  asks,  “  that  science  and  skill  and  talent  were  all  con¬ 
centrating  their  resources  in  order  to  construct  engines  of  the  most 
terrific  description  p  Did  it  not  look  very  like  Rev.  xvi.,  “And  I  saw 
three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of  the  dragon,”  &c.  &c. 
Armstrong,  Whitworth,  Blakesley,  “  three  frogs  ” — yes,  that  will 
do — “come  out  of  the  dragon,”  that  is,  out  of  the  Newcastle  fac¬ 
tory  ;  and  “  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  ”  ;  that  is  to  say, 
offer  their  monster  guns  to  the  various  sovereigns  of  Europe.  To 
be  sure  all  this  is  not  very  clear  except  to  the  initiated,  and  it  must 
occasionally  puzzle  them ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  Dr.  Cum¬ 
ming  discoursing  on  the  frogs  to  Dr.  Cumming  discoursing  on 
Lord  Palmerston’s  death-bed.  It  is  less  shocking  to  find  a 
preacher  trying  to  make  the  Apocalypse  ridiculous  than  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  making  religion  itself  blasphemous  and  contemptible. 
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HONORARY  CANONS. 

BISHOP  of  a  great  English  see  was  lately  present  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  Chapter  House  of  an  Old-Foundation 
Cathedral.  He  naturally  used  the  beautiful  building  in  which  he 
stood  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  speech  which  of  course  was 
expected  from  him.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place,  the  central 
pillar,  the  vault,  the  windows,  the  stalls  compassing  the  whole 
circuit,  naturally  stirred  his  sold.  “  I  don’t  know  what  the 
founders  of  this  Chapter  House  meant  it  for ;  surely  not  only  for 
the  Bean  and  Canons/’  Here  is  a  piece  of  good  natural  criticism ; 
there  is  ignorance— ignorance  honestly  avowed — but  there  is  also 
the  sort  of  mind  which  is  ready  to  receive  knowledge.  From 
a  Bishop  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  earlier  appointment  we  do 
not  look  for  knowledge ;  we  should  give  such  a  one  a 
prize  if  he  knew  the  east  end  of  his  cathedral  from  the 
west.  But  it  is  something  to  find  such  ingenuous  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  ignorance ;  to  find  a  mind  which  so  thoroughly  realizes 
the  familiar  metaphors  of  blank  paper  and  virgin  soil.  The  Bishop 
spoke  purely  by  the  light  of  nature ;  but  the  light  of  nature  in¬ 
stinctively  led  him  to  the  soundest  of  conclusions.  His  common 
sense  told'  him  that  a  building  built  with  distinct  seats  for  fifty 
persons  could  not  be  meant  for  five  only.  As  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  consisting  of  more  than  five  or  six  persons, 
he  naturally  concluded  that  the  building  must  be  meant  for 
somebody  besides  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Let  our  Bishop  only 
go  on  with  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he 
has  begun  them,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  hail  in  him  the 
most  zealous  and  most  discreet  of  Cathedral  reformers. 

An  idea  which  is  virtually  the  same  seems  to  be  striking 
other  people  in  other  places.  The  efficiency  and  reform  of  the 
Cathedrals  formed  a  subject  of  debate  at  the  recent  Norwich 
Church  Congress.  One  point  incidentally  raised  in  that  debate  may 
deserve  a  little  further  notice.  One  speaker  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  position  of  Honorary  Canons  in  most  Cathedrals, 
and  to  have  pointed  to  Exeter  as  a  bright  exception,  a  rare  instance 
of  a  church  where  the  Honorary  Canons  are  made  something  of. 
W  e  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  speaker,  who,  as  we  gather  from 
the  report,  is  himself  a  Canon  of  some  sort,  that  we  have  here 
some  confusion  of  the  reporters.  For,  hi  the  church  of  Exeter,  as 
an  Old-Foundation  Cathedral,  no  one  bears  the  title  of  Honorary 
Canon.  Still  the  complaint  has  something  in  it  which  is  quite 
worth  considering.  The  position  both  of  Honorary  Canons  and  of 
a  class  who  are  popularly  confounded  with  Honorary  Canons  is 
very  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory,  and  if  it  were  put  on  a  better 
footing,  it  would  quite  remove  the  Bishop’s  difficulty  as  to  the 
object  and  usefulness  of  Chapter-Houses. 

Honorary  Canons  are  a  creation  of  the  famous  Act  of  the  late 
reign  by  which  the  English  Cathedrals  were  remodelled.  The 
object  was  to  create  a  class  of  clergy  in  the  New  Cathedrals 
who  should  be  in  some  way  analogous  to  the  non-residentiary 
Canons  or  Prebendaries  of  the  Old  Foundations.  It  was  thought 
desirable,  as  the  Act  expressed  it,  that  all  Bishops  should  have  the 
power  of  conferring  titles  of  honour  on  deserving  clergymen. 
This  power  was  possessed  by  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Old-Founda¬ 
tion  churches,  all  of  whom  had  the  nomination  of  Prebendaries, 
some  of  them  the  nomination  of  Residentiaries  also.  It  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  those  Bishops  of  New-Foundation  churches  who  had 
the  nomination  of  their  Prebendaries,  as  at  Durham  and  Peter¬ 
borough.  They  could  give  a  deserving  clergyman  a  title  of 
honour  and  something  more.  But  in  several  New-Foundation 
churches  the  Bishop  had  not  the  nomination  to  a  single  stall  in  his 
Cathedral.  These  Bishops  therefore  had  no  power  of  conferring 
titles  of  honour  on  deserving  clergymen.  For  their  advantage  the 
new  rank  of  Honorary  Canon  was  invented.  All  Bishops  of  New- 
Foundation  churches  were  allowed  to  confer  the  title  of  Honorary 
Canon  on  clergymen  deserving  or  undeserving.  The  title  was  to 
carry  with  it  a  certain  rank  in  the  Cathedral,  with  the  right  to  a 
Stall  and  so  forth,  but  it  was  to  confer  no  authority,  no  duties,  and 
no  revenues.  In  those  New-Foundation  churches  where  the  en¬ 
dowed  stalls  are  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop,  this  “  title  of 
honour,”  this  rank  of  Honorary  Canon,  is  all  that  the  Bishop  can 
give  to  any  clergyman  under  the  rank  of  Archdeacon.  Where  the 
Bishop  appoints  also  to  the  endowed  stalls,  he  has  thrown  on  him 
the  somewhat  invidious  task  of  creating  two  sorts  of  Canons — one 
class  who  enjoy  certain  powers  and  revenues,  balanced  by  certain 
duties,  another  who  have  neither  power,  revenues,  nor  duties,  but 
who  are  left  to  subsist  as  they  may  upon  “  barren  honour.” 

Now  these  Honorary  Canons  of  the  New-Foundation  churches 
were  meant,  as  we  said,  to  fill  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
non-residentiary  Canons  or  Prebendaries  of  the  Old  Foundations, 
those  officers  for  whose  reception  such  Chapter-Houses  as  puzzled 
the  Bishop  were  originally  built.  But  the  position  of  the 
two  classes  is  not  identical,  and  they  should  never  be  con¬ 
founded.  A  non-residentiary  Canon  of  Exeter,  Wells,  or 
Lichfield  is  now  undoubtedly  an  honorary  Canon,  inasmuch 
as  he  now  receives  no  income.  But  Honorary  Canon  is  not  his 
legal  description,  and  his  position  differs  considerably  from  the 
position  of  those  of  whom  Honorary  Canon  is  the  legal  de¬ 
scription.  We  once  made  some  remarks  *  on  the  origin  of 
the  two  classes  of  Canons,  residentiary  and  non-residentiary, 
in  the  Old  Cathedrals,  when  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  had 
been  talked  by  “S.  G.  O.”  and  others  about  some  ap¬ 
pointments  which  had  been  made  in  the  Chapter  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  We  will  now  only  repeat  that,  in  the  Old  Cathedrals, 
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the  non-residentiary  Canons  are  historically  integral  members 
of  the  Chapter,  "the  Residentiaries  being  only  a  smaller 
Committee  of  the  whole  body.  They  stand  to  the  Residentiaries 
in  a  relation  something  like  that  of  the  Privy  Council  at 
large  to  the  Cabinet.  They  have  lost  their  revenues  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  Act  leaves  them  in  possession 
of  whatever  powers,  rights,  and  duties  they  retained  before  its 
passing.  What  those  powers,  rights,  and  duties  are  is  a  question 
of  statute  in  each  particular  church.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
differ  widely  in  different  churches.  A  non-residentiary  Canon  of 
Wells  is  confined — by  a  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whose 
legality  we  in  no  way  pledge  ourselves  —  to  the  unpractical 
privilege  of  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  Bishop.  A  non-residentiary 
Canon  of  York  has,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  an  equal  vote 
in  the  Chapter  with  a  Residentiary.  But  in  all  cases  the  non- 
residentiary  Canons  have  some  rights  and  powers,  however 
nominal,  and,  in  most  cases,  they  have  some  duties,  however  easy. 
This,  together  with  their  ancient  historical  position,  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  from  the  Honorary  Cauons  of  the  New  Founda¬ 
tions,  who  have  neither  powers  nor  duties,  but  the  bare  right  of 
wearing  a  surplice  and  sitting  in  a  stall.  A  non-residentiary  Canon 
of  an  Old  Foundation  must  be  tempted  to  look  on  an  Honorary 
Canon  of  Peterborough  or  Worcester  as  a  sort  of  base  imitation  of 
himself.  If  so,  the  Honorary  Canons  are  amply  repaid  in  popular 
estimation.  By  some  mysterious  dispensation,  an  Honorary  Canon 
always  gets  called  Canon  So-and-so,  while  a  Prebendary  of  an  Old 
Foundation  never  gets  called  anything.  It  may  be  because  Prebend¬ 
ary  is  along  word;  you  can  hardly  say  Prebendary  Tomkins  in 
common  discourse,  while  to  call  a  non-residentiary  Canon  Tomkins 
would  be  thought  to  be  infringing  on  the  privileges  of  Residen¬ 
tiaries.  Let  us  however  add,  as  champions  of  the  non-residentiary 
Canons,  that  we  by  no  means  wish  to  hear  them  called  anything 
of  the  kind.  We  have  a  great  deal  too  much  respect  for  them  to 
wish  to  give  them  so  awkward  a  title.  The  fashion  of  calling  men 
Canon  This  and  That,  at  all,  be  their  Canonries  Residentiary,  non- 
Residentiary,  or  Honorary,  is  something  quite  new,  and  it  is,  to 
our  taste,  something  thoroughly  vulgar  and  pretentious. 

We  argued,  on  the  former  occasion  to  which  we  have  referred, 
that,  to  make  the  Old  Cathedrals  really  efficient,  it  was  necessary 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  non-residentiary  Canons,  and  to 
break  up  the  mischievous  little  oligarchies  into  which  the  smaller 
bodies  of  Residentiaries  have  shrunk  up.  The  whole  body 
should  be  again  recognised  as  being  the  Chapter,  the  Residentiaries 
forming  only  a  Committee  for  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
Cathedral  from  day  to  day.  This  is  what  we  suppose  our  Bishop, 
however  unwittingly,  wished  for.  We  added  that,  to  make  the  New 
Cathedrals  efficient,  what  was  wanted  was  to  assimilate  them 
to  the  original  model  of  the  Old.  This  is  what  we  suppose 
the  speaker  at  Norwich  wished  for.  The  position  of  an  Honorary 
Canon  is,  with  all  respect,  a  somewhat  ludicrous  one ;  he  is  a  sort 
of  involuntary  impostor,  always  liable  to  be  taken  for  some¬ 
thing  which  he  is  not.  He  is  called  a  Canon,  but  he  is  not  really 
a  Canon  ;  he  has  no  authority  in  the  Cathedral,  and  he  is  forsaking 
no  duty  if  he  never  shows  his  face  there.  In  all  other  ecclesiastical 
offices,  duties,  powers,  and  dignities  are  at  least  supposed  to  go 
together;  here  is  a  man  who  has  simply  a  “  title  of  honour  ”  and 
nothing  else.  There  is  nothing  of  this  grotesque  position  about 
the  old  Prebendaries.  A  non-residentiary  Canon  is  a  Canon ;  he 
is  admitted,  with  some  degree  of  ceremony,  to  “  the  Cauonry  or 
Prebend  ”  of  so-and-so  ;  it  he  afterwards  becomes  a  Residential, 
no  new  ceremony  is  needed,  any  more  than  when  a  Fellow  of  a 
College  becomes  one  of  the  Seniors,  or  when  a  Privy  Councillor 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  is  really  a  Canon ;  if  some 
of  his  brother  Canons  have  votes  in  some  matters  in  which  he  has 
no  vote,  that  in  no  way  affects  his  position  as  an  integral  member 
of  the  canonical  body.  If  the  non-residentiary  Canon  strives  after 
nearer  practical  equality  with  the  Residentiary,  he  is  striving  after 
an  historical  right  which  has  been  gradually  lost.  If  the 
Honorary  Canon  strives  after  the  same  equality,  he  is  striving 
after  something  which  may  be  desirable  in  itself,  but  which  has 
no  legal  or  historical  foundation.  These  two  positions  should 
never  be  confounded. 

At  the  same  time  we  fully  sympathize  with  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Honorary  Canons  to  obtain,  whether  by  a  change  in  the 
law  or  otherwise,  a  better  position  in  the  Cathedrals  to  which  they 
are  attached.  We  should  wish  to  see  them  members  of  the  Chapter, 
with  a  position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  non-residents  in  the 
Old  Foundations.  Some  such  body  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
Cathedral  is  to  bo  the  common  church  of  the  diocese,  and  not  “  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.”  If  the  Cathedrals  are 
to  be  of  any  use,  both  the  classes  of  Canons  which  the  Old  Founda¬ 
tions  supply  are  alike  needed.  There  ought  to  be  the  general  hi  dy, 
taking  certain  turns  of  preaching  or  other  duty,  retaining  votes  in 
all  important  transactions  of  the  capitular  bod}', but  delegating  the 
ordinary  management  of  the  church  to  a  smaller  body,  constantly 
resident  and  holding  no  other  preferment.  Through  the  lack  of 
any  such  larger  body,  the  New  Cathedrals  are  more  completely  cut 
off  from  any  real  connection  with  the  diocese  than  the  Old.  The 
separation  reaches  its  height  in  churches  like  Worcester  and 
Gloucester,  where  the  Canons  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  or  the 
Chancellor.  There  the  “deserving  clergyman  ”  of  the  diocese  can 
never  look  for  anything  beyond  the  bare  “  title  of  honour.”  A 
Residentiary  of  Exeter  or  Salisbury,  elected  from  among  the 
Prebendaries,  will  almost  always  have  some  connection  with  the 
diocese.  A  Canon  of  Worcester  or  Bristol  is  appointed  because  he 
is  a  brother  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  or  a  man  in  the  good  graces  of 
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the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  comes  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and, 
unless  lie  abuses  the  Chapter  patronage  to  supply  himself  with  a 
living,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  Cathedral  or  Diocese.  It 
will  probably  never  be  possible  completely  to  reform  churches  like 
these  according  to  the  ideal  model  of  the  Old  Foundations;  but 
every  step  in  that  direction,  eveiy  improvement  of  their  position 
which  the  Honorary  Canons  can  get  for  themselves,  is  so  far 
a  gain. 

Anyhow,  if  the  Cathedrals,  old  or  new,  arc  to  be  of  the  slightest 
use,  the  wretched  system  of  three  months’  residence  must  be  got 
rid  of.  In  this  respect  the  supposed  reformation  of  the  Cathedrals 
only  made  matters  worse.  A  Canon  who  only  comes  to  the 
Cathedral  for  three  months  in  the  year  does  not  feel  thoroughly  at 
home  there ;  he  is  a  mere  occasional  visitor ;  the  duties  and 
interests  which  he  really  cares  about  lie  elsewhere.  And,  more 
than  this,  by  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  Canons, 
another  evil  comes  in.  Four  Canons,  each  keeping  three 
months’  residence,  give  only  one  Canon  at  a  time.'  The  sudden 
death,  illness,  or  promotion  of  a  single  Canon  often  leaves  the 
Cathedral  without  the  presence  of  a  single  Canon  for  a  whole 
term  of  residence.  Perhaps  some  non-residentiary  or  Honorary 
Canon  is  sent  to  take  his  place.  That  is  to  sav,  he  takes  his 
place  as  far  as  going  to  church  is  concerned.  But  he  does  not 
really  take  his  place  in  the  estimation  of  anybody.  He  is  a  mere 
deputy,  a  satellite  shining  with  a  borrowed  light.  Those  among 
whom  he  is  placed  for  the  time  do  not  frankly  recognise  him  as 
an  equal.  His  inferiors  feel  towards  him  as  the  criminal  did  who 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  “  a  journeyman  judge.”  They  play 
pranks  during  his  reign  which  they  would  not  play  during  the 
reign  of  a  chief  with  an  undisputed  title.  All  the  evils,  in  short, 
of  a  regency  follow.  Strangely  enough,  the  reforms  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  have  brought  back  again  one  of  the  grossest  abuses 
of  the  twelfth. 

In  a  word,  though  our  cathedral  establishments  are  often  un¬ 
popular,  it  is  only  through  their  abuses  that  they  are  so.  The 
fabrics  and  services  are  eminently  popular.  But  they  are  so,  not 
because,  but  in  spite,  of  empty  naves,  of  congregations  crammed 
into  choirs,  of  the  scandal  of  absent  pluralists  monopolizing  au¬ 
thority,  revenues,  and  dignity,  while  men  who  really  care  for  the 
place  are  excluded  from  any  share  in  its  government.  It  sounds 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  but,  under  the  present  system,  we 
could  point  to  non-residentiary  Canons  who  are  regularly  resident, 
and  who  have  often  to  supply  the  places  of  Residentiaries  who  do 
not  reside.  “  Sic  vos  non  vobis.”  It  is  a  very  old  story  indeed. 
The  old  description  of  St.  Hugh's  day  is  still  true,  truer  than  ever 
after  awkward  attempts  at  reform.  Now,  as  then, 

.  .  .  Canonico  traetante  negotia  mundi, 

Jugis  et  assiduus  divina  Vicarius  implet. 


THE  MUTES  OF  JOURNALISM. 

T  is  hard  perhaps  to  decide  whether  it  is  the  supply  which 
has  created  the  demand,  or  the  demand  which  has  called 
forth  the  supply ;  but  of  this  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt — that 
the  amount  of  fine  writing  in  the  daily  newspapers  has  increased 
to  an  extent  which,  to  the  sober  readers  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
back,  would  have  seemed  absolutely  impossible.  No  event  of 
public  or  semi-public  interest  can  now  happen  without  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  sonorous,  albeit  at  times  slightly  unintelligible,  eloquence 
being  unlocked,  and  the  most  trifling  incidents  of  a  marriage  or  a 
prize-fight,  a  funeral  or  an  execution,  being  absolutely  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  a  rushing  cataract  of  descriptive  verbiage.  In 
the  days  when  it  was  possible  to  talk  of  corrupting  the 
national  taste,  it  might  have  been  proper  to  lament  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  literary  style  in  the  writers,  and  the  inevitable  vul¬ 
garization  of  character  in  the  admiring  readers,  of  productions  of 
this  class ;  but  the  time  when  taste  could  be  protected  by  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws  is  passed  away,  and  we  must  for  the  future  learn  for 
ourselves  how  to  choose  the  good  and  eschew  the  evil.  If  there 
is  not  as  yet  any  great  room  for  congratulation  upon  our  success  in 
the  attempt,  we  can  only  look  forward  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  a 
surfeit  of  fine  writing  upon  newspaper  subscribers  being  as  marked 
as  that  of  a  surfeit  of  figs  and  molasses  upon  the  typical  grocer’s 
apprentice.  Lord  Palmerston’s  funeral  has  naturally  afforded  a 
fruitful  harvest  to  this  new  class  of  reporters.  Even  if  he  had 
been  buried  at  Hornsey,  we  do  not  doubt  that  these  indefatigable 
gentlemen  would  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  Indeed, 
to  judge  by  the  abundant  gleanings  of  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  intelligence  which  the  correspondent  of  one  journal  sent  up 
irom  that  neighbourhood  even  after  the  change  of  intention  was 
known,  as  much  might  have  been  made,  if  occasion  had  served,  of  the 
burial  “  among  his  kith  and  kin  in  a  quiet  country  churchyard  ” — 
more  correctly  described,  we  believe,  as  a  cemetery  containing 
an  unopened  family  vault — the  weeping  tenantry,  and  the  local 
town  council,  as  of  the  procession  to  West  mins  ter,  and  the  more 
stately  service  In  the  Abbey.  It  is  wdth  what  they  did,  however, 
not  with  what  they  might  have  done,  that  we  are  concerned  here ; 
and,  to  exhibit  their  achievements  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  we 
propose  to  compile  a  little  chaplet  of  beauties  from  some  of  the 
descriptions  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  last  Saturday. 

The  minds  of  the  gifted  narrators  were  naturally  much  occupied, 
while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  corpse,  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  monuments  in  the  Abbey,  and  most  of  the  accounts 
open  with  skilfully-planted  allusions  to  Canning,  Castlereagh,  and 
Sheridan ;  while  to  one  writer  the  tact  of  Lord  Palmerston  having- 


sat  in  Parliament  fifty-eight  years  ago  suggests  the  recollection,  pro¬ 
bably  supplied  him  that  morning  by  his  barber,  that  “he  must  have 
worn  powder,”  and  the  further  speculation  that  he  “  way  have  worn  a 
pigtail.”  In  one  solitary  instance,  however,  the  reporter’s  mind  seems 
to  have  been  running  on  literature  rather  than  politics,  and  he  de¬ 
monstrates  the  fitness  of  burying  Lord  Palmerston  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  pointing  out  that  “  the  bust  of  Dryden  confronts  men  who 
were  less  than  Dryden,  but  there  is  no  scorn  on  the  pale  serene  face,” 
while  “from  his  dusky  corner  Ben  Jonson  looks  down  on  many  a 
humble  monument,  but  there  is  no  stormy  laughter  on  the  rough 
and  manly  countenance.”  It  may  perhaps  be  a  comfort  to 
some  nervous  admirers  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  be  thus  assured 
that  there  is  nothing  “uncanny”  about  the  place  of  his  inter¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  ordinarily  impassive  demeanour  of  marble  busts 
has  not  exchanged  at  Westminster  for  the  startling  phenomena  of 
pale  scorn  or  stormy  laughter.  To  another  writer  the  circumstance 
of  being  in  a  great  church  seems  to  have  recalled  to  mind 
various  other  occasions  on  which  he  had  found  himself  similarly 
situated ;  and  being  a  gentleman  of  musical  tastes,  he  gives  us  some 
happy  parallels  between  English  cathedrals,  expressed  in  musical 
terms.  “Ely  falls  upon  the  eye  like  an  /Eolian  harp  upon  the  ear; 
Durham  might  be  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  Lichfield  is 
like  one  of  Handel’s  melodies ;  Rochester  is  a  psalm  tune  ;  Canter¬ 
bury,  an  oratorio  ” — and  therefore  composed,  we  presume,  of  many 
Lichfields.  But  Westminster  “  is  the  music  to  which  History  has 
sung  her  lay,”  the  accompaniment  being  composed  of  “  the  bones 
of  the  poets  that  lie,  the  ashes  of  the  statesmen  that  sleep,”  and 
“the  royal  dust  that  ” — on  the  principle  of  honour  to  whom 
honour — “  waits  the  Resurrection,”  within  its  walls. 

Meanwhile,  other  equally  brilliant  pens  were  describing  the 
aspect  of  things  out  of  doors.  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
different  statements  of  the  appearance  of  the  streets  ;  one  witness 
being  “  somewhat  surprised  at  the  air  of  familiar  quietude  which 
some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  presented,”  while  another 
considers  that  “  any  one  who  casually  walked  through  the  city 
could  have  at  once  perceived  that  some  unusual  event,  and  one 
of  a  character  to  create  almost  universal  interest,  had  taken 
place.”  A  writer  who  seems  to  have  been  either  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  gaining  admission  to  Cambridge  House,  or  else  ex¬ 
ceptionally  observant  when  he  got  in,  is  enabled,  in  right  of  one 
or  other  of  these  advantages,  to  hit  off  the  most  salient  points 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  principal  mourners.  “  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
face  was  very  pale,  but  wore  an  expression  of  composure  ” ;  Sir 
George  Grey’s  face  “looked  still  paler”;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s 
“  commanding  figure  mixed  with  the  throng  in  the  reception-room 
without  losing  itself  there.”  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  worthy  of  notice  than  to  “  follow 
nearly  at  the  same  moment”  with  Lord  Crauworth;  but  Lord 
Granville  “  entered  with  a  step  whose  courtly  elasticity  was  sub¬ 
dued  by  thoughts  inseparable  from  time  and  place,”  and  then  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  “  passed  with  slow  stateliness  into  the  group  of 
mourners.”  The  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  outside 
which  seems  to  have  most  struck  the  observers  was  the  decorous 
moderation  of  their  emotion.  “  We  should  greatly  misrepresent 
the  general  aspect  of  the  crowd  were  we  to  call  it  that  of  personal 
grief.”  Indeed,  “  not  to  mince  matters,  it  was  curiosity  which 
drew  them  together  ” ;  for  “  though  the  late  Premier  was 
perhaps  better  known  to  his  countrymen  than  airy  states¬ 
man  who  has  governed  England,  he  was  not  personally 
known  to  them.”  And,  according  to  another  description, 
even  those  to  whom  he  was  personally  known  seem  to  have  been 
equalty  undemonstrative  in  their  expression  of  feeling.  “The 
mourners  were  comparatively  calm,  as  remembering  that,  though 
men  be  so  strong  that  they  come  to  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  then  but  labour  and  sorrow  ” ;  and  “  even  those  who  had 
lost  a  dear  personal  friend  knew  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go, 
and  they  consequently  refrained  from  assuming  an  outward  bitter¬ 
ness  of  sorrow  which  every  one  knew  could  not  be  as  deeply  felt 
as  if  the  dead  had  died  younger.” 

It  was  extremely  fortunate,  considered  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  that  the  crowd  inside  the  Abbey  was  made 
up  of  representatives  of  different  religions  —  “the  Turk,  the 
Jew,  the  Papist,  the  Heretic”;  for  not  only  does  this  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  profound  adaptation,  “  So  many  men, 
so  many  creeds,”  but  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  reporter 
enables  him  to  credit  each  man  with  the  recollection  of  some 
corresponding  ceremony  connected  with  his  own  faith.  Thus 
to  the  mind  of  Sir  George  Bowyer  there  is  assumed  to  have 
been  present  “  the  pomps  and  glories  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  great 
swaying  palanquin  in  which  the  Pontiffis  borne  by  his  halberdiers.” 
To  Sir  Moses  Monteliore  “  may  have  come  up  the  dim  synagogue 
and  the  dimmer  sanctuary,  the  covered  worshippers  and  the  rolls 
of  the  law.”  To  M.  Musurns,  “shutting  his  eyes,  may  have  arisen 
the  memories  of  the  ghastly  and  naked  mosque  with  its  matted 
floor  and  crowded  congregation,  and  ostrich-eggs  pendent  from  the 
roof”;  while  to  Sir  Manockie  Cursetjee,  “the  first  Indian  judge 
appointed  by  Victoria,  Empress  of  Ilindostan,”  might  have  “ap¬ 
peared  a  bright  mirage  of  his  own  torrid  home,  the  sacred  river, 
the  strange  rites,  and  the  yellow  'streak  of  caste.”  The  ex¬ 
ternal  aspect  of  all  these  celebrities  was  “simple  and  severe,” 
and  “with  scarcely  an  exception  all  insignia  of  rank 
were  carefully  concealed.”  Still,  though  “the  eye  sought  in 
vain  for  an  oasis  of  colour  in  the  huge  ocean  of  black  coats 
fluted  with  narrow  touches  of  white  neckcloths,”  the  mind 
had  ample  room  for  reverent  and  discriminating  observation. 
“  That  retiring  individual  in  the  closely-buttoned  frock  was  a 
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duke;  that  venerable  gentleman  in  the  loose  overcoat,  a  judge; 
that  modest  person  in  a  macintosh,  a  major-general.”  The  funeral 
music  .appears  throughout  to  have  been  of  the  most  striking  de¬ 
scription.  The  choir  boys  sang  “  clearly  and  sweetly  as  with  a 
wail  of  women’s  voices  ”  ;  the  lay  vicars  “  loudly  and  deeply  as 
with  the  stronger  and  more  passionate  sorrow  of  men  ” ;  and 
their  united  voices  “  rose  clearer  and  louder,  higher  and  higher, 
until  at  last  the  saints  and  martyrs  storied  on  the  gem-like 
panes  of  the  oriel  window  seemed  to  tremble.”  In  the  later 
parts  of  the  service,  “  first  there  came  a  low  deep  cry  of  sorrow, 
breaking  upwards  into  a  softer  and  lighter  melody,  that  seemed 
to  flutter  in  mid-air  like  the  singing  of  infinite  angels ;  and  then 
there  suddenly  crashed  upon  this  delicate  music  the  stormy  dis¬ 
sonance  of  human  grief.” 

The  previous  quotations  have  been  a  mosaic  derived  from 
various  sources,  but  there  is  something  still  to  come  which  is  too 
striking  not  to  be  credited,  as  nearly  as  the  anonymous  character 
of  English  journalism  will  allow,  to  its  grandiloquent  and  ima¬ 
ginative  author.  It  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  narrative  in 
the  Da i/i/  Telegraph  which  thus  soars  to  a  height  hitherto,  we 
believe,  unattempted  in  prose  or  rhyme.  We  pass  over  the 
abstruse  legal  question  whether  to  speak  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  “standing  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb”  is  not  construc¬ 
tive  high  treason,  as  going  by  implication  in  the  teeth  of  the 
constitutional  maxim  that  the  king  never  dies;  nor  shall  we 
presume  to  criticize  the  description  of  the  great  multitude 
“  dissolving  and  collapsing  like  a  chimsera  ”  —  bombinans  in 
vacuo,  of  course  —  although,  considered  as  a  help  to  realizing 
the  process  of  a  crowd  of  people  going  out  of  church,  it 
seems  rather  a  case  of  ignotum  per  iynutius.  But,  in  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  sentences  which  follow,  all  these  minor  flashes  of 
eloquence  grow  pale  and  ineffectual,  and  we  prefer  to  hurry  our 
reader  on,  without  further  introduction,  until  he  shares  the  awe 
with  which  we  read  how  it  “seemed  as  though  the  whole 
framework  of  the  giant  cathedral  was  beginning  to  sob  and  heave 
with  some  suppressed  yet  tremendous  emotion ;  as  though  the 
very  pillars  of  stone  that  had  stood  the  brunt  of  neglect,  and  vio¬ 
lence,  and  civil  war,  and  unbelief  ”— is  the  use  of  this  last  sub¬ 
stantive  a  covert  slap  at  Dr.  Stanley  for  his  supposed  sympathy 
with  Essays  and  Reviews  ? —  “  for  eight  hundred  years  were  rock¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.”  After  this  almost  Apocalyptic  outburst,  we 
scarcely  know  whether  it  is  a  relief  or  an  anti-climax  to  be  told — 
“It  was  only  the  organ.” 


NEWDEGATE  ON  NEWDEGATE. 

\  F T E R -DINNER  speaking  is  a  very  laborious  sort  of  occu- 
XjL  pation,  especially  in  agricultural  districts,  and  frequently 
meets  with  very  little  reward.  Perhaps  there  ought  to  be  a 
prize  for  it.  Some  Agricultural  Society  should  take  it  up, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  ploughing  prizes,  and  the  prizes 
for  long  domestic  fidelity,  and  the  prizes  for  having  a  large 
family,  establish  a  prize  for  after-dinner  talking.  A  silver 
pump  which  was  always  running  dry,  or  a  drum  with  a 
hole  in  it,  or  a  miniature  burst  boiler,  or  some  other 
symbol  expressive  of  intense  oratorical  effort,  might  be  handed 
annually  to  the  Member  of  Parliament  wbo  had  done  most 
to  deserve  it.  The  silver  pump  could  not  be  given  away  for  many 
years  without  coming  sooner  or  later  to  Mr.  Newdegate.  Ilis 
speeches  at  the  Warwickshire  Conservative  dinners  have  long 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  gigantic  agricultural  after-dinner  power, 
a  man  who  possesses  astonishing  capacity  for  going  on  talking,  and 
whose  hearers  enjoy  an  equally  astounding  capacity  for  going  on 
listening.  He  seems  the  other  day  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  himself. 
His  remarks  were  indeed  a  little  funereal  in  tone.  Part  of  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  grave  nature  of  one  of  the  prominent 
topics  of  the  evening — the  death  of  an  English  Premier  who  has 
died  in  harness.  But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Newde¬ 
gate  to  suppose  that  he  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  lively.  Unremitting  observation  of  the  sinful  errors  and  the 
awful  progress  of  the  Church  of  Home  has  lent  to  his  eloquence 
something  of  a  gloomy  cast,  and  taught  him  to  canter  over  most 
political  galloping-ground  in  the  spirit  of  a  pious  hearse-horse. 
Even  the  Conservative  triumphs  in  North  Warwickshire  have  not 
unduly  elevated  him  ;  and  he  appears,  like  Mr.  Augustus  Moddle, 
to  be  of  opinion  that  winning  the  object  of  one’s  affections  is  in 
itself  a  sort  of  trial.  It  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  any  after- 
dinner  speaker  to  be  able  to  regard  himself  as  an  institution, 
and  Mr.  Newdegate,  contemplating  himself  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  could  discuss  the  Chairman,  the  Tractarian  movement,  Lord 
Palmerston’s  character,  and  the  British  Constitution,  and  show 
how  each  bore  upon  the  great  Institution  in  question.  The  Chair¬ 
man  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Institution  Newdegate  in  early 
life,  and  found  it  ever  since  impervious  to  the  insidious  artifices  of 
the  Papacy  and  the  shock  of  time.  “  He  has  found  no  change  in 
the  Charles  Newdegate  who  now  represents  you  from  the  Charles 
Newdegate  that  he  knew  in  Christchurch.”  Even  in  that 
primeval  epoch  it  seems  that  Mr.  Newdegate  was  in  the  van  of 
the  Protestant  host,  and  he  looks  back  on  those  days  with  the  air 
of  a  veteran  warrior  surveying  the  ground  of  his  first  cam¬ 
paign.  “  It  was  an  eventful  period,  the  period  when  we  were 
in  Christchurch.  The  Tractarian  movement  was  at  its  height, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many — or  several,  I  shall  not  say 
many  —  of  our  cotemporaries  were  carried  too  far,  and  have 
passed  the  Rubicon  into  that  territory  of  oblivion,  the  Church 
of  Rome.”  Christchurch,  North  Warwickshire,  anil  Agriculture 


itself  ought  to  be  proud  of  so  splendid  a  trope  as  this.  These,  as 
the  Warwickshire  farmers  naturally  would  observe,  are  the  fruits 
of  a  sound  classical  education.  For  an  orator  who,  later  in  the 
evening,  objects  to  using  the  word  “  liberty  ”  because  “  freedom  ” 
is  the  truly  Saxon  word,  the  language  verges  upon  the  sublime. 
Passing  the  Rubicon  into  a  Territory  of  Oblivion  is  indeed  a 
geographical  feat  which  Caesar  never  achieved,  and  the  Rubicon 
and  Lethe  have  probably  only  this  in  common,  that  both  are 
rivers.  But  the  bold  mixture  of  metaphors  pales  before  the 
grandeur  of  the  synonym  which  Mr.  Newdegate,  in  the  flush  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm,  has  discovered  for  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  a  Territory  of  Oblivion.  If  Mr.  Newdegate  had  termed  that 
frail  branch  of  Christendom  Mesopotamia,  he  could  not  perhaps 
have  done  more  to  affect  his  agricultural  hearers  with  a  sense  of 
the  awful  nature  of  Catholic  superstition.  The  humblest  church¬ 
warden  in  Warwickshire  who  heard  Mr.  Newdegate  would  doubt¬ 
less  take  his  bedroom  candlestick  that  night,  and  lay  his  head  on 
his  pillow,  thanking  God  that  he  at  least  was  not  going  to  enter 
any  territory  of  oblivion.  Mr.  Newdegate  could  not  have  struck  a 
deadlier  blow  at  the  Papacy  if  he  had  called  the  Pope  a  centipede. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  famous  Old  Bailey  barrister  who  held  upon  one 
occasion  a  brief  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  was 
reminded  at  the  outset  by  the  Chairman  that  he  had  no  locus 
standi.  With  much  promptitude  he  assured  the  Chairman  that 
ho  would  convince  his  Lordship  that  he  had  locus  standi,  and 
plenty  of  it  too,  and  turning  aside  to  his  attorney,  demanded 
in  a  stentorian  whisper,  “  What  the  h — 1,  sir,  is  locus  standi  ?  ” 
Mr.  Newdegate’s  audience  would  have  felt  as  anxious  to  know 
what  on  earth  was  a  Rubicon  and  a  territory  of  oblivion,  but  would 
have  been  as  boldly  confident  that,  whatever  it  was,  their  own  re¬ 
lations  to  it  were  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  splendid  expres¬ 
sion— so  comforting  to  every  true  Protestant — seems  to  have  come 
from  Mr.  Newdegate  almost  unawares,  and  for  one  brief  moment 
he  stood  aghast  at  his  own  powers  of  description.  He  had  no 
sooner  given  vent  to  it  than  the  formidable  thought  appears  to 
have  occurred  to  him,  “  What  the  — —  do  1  mean  by  a  Territory 
of  Oblivion  P  ”  With  a  rapidity  that  does  much  credit  to  the 
Warwickshire  port,  he  at  once  hit  upon  an  interpretation  that 
satisfied  himself,  but  was  wholly  superfluous  for  his  admiring 
hearers.  “  I  say  oblivion,  because  too  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
forgotten  all  that  they  had  learned  before.”  The  explanation 
reflects  honour  on  Mr.  Newdegate’s  etymological  acquirements, 
but  it  is  disappointing  to  the  outside  world  to  learn  that  great 
scholars  may  trifle  with  Rubicons  and  Territories  of  Oblivion 
without  meaning  anything  more  serious  than  this. 

The  Institution  Newdegate,  having  survived  the  ordeal  of  Christ¬ 
church  and  the  beguilinginfiuence  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  hav¬ 
ing  crossed  no  Rubicons,  and  having  forgotten  nothing  that  it  had 
everlearnt,  finally  emerged  into  the  English  House  of  Commons.  In 
that  elevated  sphere  it  flourished,  and  still  flourishes,  in  the  shape  of 
an  “  independent  member.”  Mr.  Newdegate  pauses  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  consider  it  under  this  aspect.  Some  of  his  own  party  have 
of  late  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  member  for  North  Warwick¬ 
shire  carried  independence  to  a  fault.  His  conduct  on  the  Danish 
question  brought  upon  him  the  honest  disapprobation  of  the 
uncompromising  Standard,  and  threatened  him  with  a  withdrawal 
of  the  confidence  of  many  high-minded  Tories.  The  Institution, 
however,  weathered  this  storm  just  as  it  weathered  the  Tractarian 
movement,  and  remains  as  bright  and  as  glorious  as  ever.  Mr. 
Newdegate  uses  the  occasion  to  deliver  a  little  clinical  lecture  on 
himself.  How  would  the  British  Constitution  go  on  without 
the  independent  member  ?  Lord  Stanley,  in  a  speech  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  employed  an  expression  which  has  given  Mr.  Newdegate 
much  pleasure.  “  But  for  the  independent  member,”  said  Lord 
Stanley,  “the  machine  would  stop.”  Just  so.  Now  we  may 
see  the  object  of  the  Institution  Newdegate.  Without  it  “  the 
machine  would  stop.”,  The  wheels  of  the  British  Empire  every 
now  and  then  get  clogged.  Mr.  Newdegate  promptly  greases 
them,  and  they  go  on  again.  He  “thanks  God”  that  there  are 
those  in  the  House  who  are  capable  of  performing  this  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  nick  of  time,  and  of  “  embodying  the  patriotism  which 
is  necessary  for  the  vivification  of  the  country.”  One  thing  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  in  favour  of  this  view.  As  a  fact,  the 
machine  has  not  stopped.  Even  the  difficult  position  in  which 
the  Foreign  Office  placed  us  about  Denmark  has  been  sur¬ 
mounted.  Upon  that  occasion  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Newdegate 
played  the  part  of  an  independent  member,  and  stood  in  a  minority 
consisting  solely  of  himself  and  the  faithful  Mr.  Whalley.  The 
Liberals  were  on  one  side,  the  Conservatives  on  the  other,  and  in 
the  midst  were  Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr.  Newdegate.  What  was 
the  consequence  P  It  is  true  that  the  solitary  view  of  M*<, 
Whalley  and  Mr.  Newdegate  was  not  acquiesced  in  or  acted  upon. 
But  the  sight  of  two  independent  bulwarks,  standing  unmoved 
amid  the  waves  of  faction,  was  not  all  in  vain.  The  machine 
moved  on,  and,  like  the  fly  in  the  fable  which  sat  upon  the  chariot 
wheel,  Mr.  Newdegate  naturally  infers  that  had  he  not  sat  firm 
the  wheel  never  would  have  gone  round. 

In  common  with  many  Conservatives,  Mr.  Newdegate  re¬ 
cognises  and  laments  in  the  late  Premier  the  Conservative  chief 
of  a  Radical  Cabinet.  This  view — which  at  last  has  become 
common — -justifies  and  accounts  for  the  support  which  he  often  felt 
it  his  duty  to  give  to  Lord  Palmerston  during  his  lifetime.  At  the 
time,  the  simple  farmers  of  Warwickshire  may  not  have  understood 
all  the  deep  reasons  Mr.  Newdegate  had  for  ail  his  actions,  but  they 
understand,  or  ought  to  understand,  him  now.  On  his  general 
panegyric  of  the  deceased  Minister  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell. 
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Men  of  every  shade  of  party  feeling,  from  Messrs.  Newdegate 
and  Bromley”  to  Messrs.  Otway  and  Bass,  have  been  anxious 
to  speak  in  a  kindly  way  of  a  statesman  who  represented 
most  of  the  virtues  and  the  failings  of  his  countrymen.  But 
there  is  one  criticism  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  political  career 
to  which  Mr.  Newdegate  felt  bound  to  allude,  and  which, 
from  personal  experience,  he  felt  competent  to  rebut.  It  has  been 
said  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  no  eye  for  rising  talent.  Now 
Mr.  Newdegate  “considers  that  a  calumny — a  calumny  which  he 
is  in  a  position  to  refute.”  And  the  means  of  refutation  are 
obvious  and  simple.  Mr.  Newdegate  has  only  to  turn  on  the  cock 
of  his  own  political  experiences,  and  the  calumny  presently 
vanishes.  For  what  attitude  did  the  lamented  Premier  adopt 
towards  the  Institution  Newdegate  ?  That  is  a  ready  and  prac¬ 
tical  test.  In  Mr.  Newdegate’s  early  Parliamentary  days,  he  was 
separated  from  Lord  Palmerston  “  by  party  — a  barrier  which 
sometimes,  it  seems,  will  exist  even  for  the  “  independent 
member.”  “Pie  did  not  seem,”  says  Mr.  Newdegate  a  little 
plaintively,  “to  take  much  notice  of  me.”  But,  from  1847  to 
1855,  Mr.  Newdegate  devoted  the  energies  of  his  giant  mind  to 
a  compilation  of  an  analysis  of  the  various  taritfs  of  Europe. 
It  was  a  praiseworthy  task,  and  “  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart  ”  (who 
seems  also  to  have  been  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  Newdegate)  “gave  me  a  round  scolding  for  not  pub¬ 
lishing  a  second  edition  of  that  work.”  To  have  been  scolded 
by  an  editor  for  not  publishing  an  edition  which,  we  suppose, 
was  not  published  because  it  would  not  have  sold,  is,  of 
course,  a  high  literary  testimonial.  In  1855,  Mr.  Newdegate 
so  far  completed  his  labours  as  to  bring  out  the  Tariff  of 
all  Nations,  a  publication  for  which  he  has  since  received  the 
thanks  of  “  almost  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  England.” 
Mr.  Newdegate  wrote  thereupon  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  form  of  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  altered  so  as  to  supply  the  public  with  certain  desirable  in¬ 
formation  on  similar  subjects.  “From  the  hour  in  which  I 
brought  this  subject  under  his  notice,  Lord  Palmerston’s  manner 
towards  me  changed.”  Henceforward,  like  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart 
and  nearly  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  England,  the 
Premier  knew  the  value  of  the  Institution  he  had  so  long  neg¬ 
lected.  “  lie  gave  me  every  encouragement  which  a  young 
politician — a  rising  politician — should  require,  and  I  say  that 
those  who  cast  upon  his  memory  the  imputation  that  he  was  blind 
to  rising  talent,  utter  a  calumny  which  I  am  in  a  position  to 
refute.”  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  or  convincing.  To 
be  courteous  to  Mr.  Newdegate  is  to  have  an  eye  for  rising  talent. 
Nobody  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  but  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  more  prudent  in  Mr.  Newdegate  to  have  left  the  infer¬ 
ence  for  others  to  draw.  If,  however,  Dr.  M'Neil  may  lawfully 
write  of  himself  as  “  a  great  and  good  man,”  Exeter  Hall  will  not 
be  too  hard  on  the  Protestant  Mr.  Newdegate  if  he  speaks  of 
himself  and  of  “  rising  talent  ”  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Like  so  many  speakers,  Mr.  Newdegate  had  one  anecdote  at  least 
to  tell  of  the  late  Premier.  It  is  rather  a  funny  one,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  entire  absence  of  point.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings  at  which 
it  was  told.  The  Warwickshire  farmers  had  never  passed  the 
Kubicon,  but  they  probably  made  up  for  it  by  passing  the  port ; 
and  some  obscurity  seems  to  have  clouded  either  Mr.  Newdegate 
or  the  reporters,  when  they  came  to  the  anecdote  in  question.  It  is  as 
follows:  —  "  I  shall  never  forget  reading  one  of  those  pithy  speeches, 
full  of  wit,  with  which  he  delighted  every  class  of  his  country¬ 
men.  In  returning  thanks  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  whom 
he  never  forgot,  he  said,  1  It  is  the  will  of  the  English  nation 
that  we  should  live  pen  in  hand.’  And  pen  in  hand  he  lived.” 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  when  he  related  this  story,  Mr. 
Newdegate,  like  the  Tractarians,  must  have  entered  some  territory 
of  oblivion.  He  must  have  left  out  the  head  or  the  tail,  or  both, 
or  else  he  must  have  as  peculiar  an  eye  for  wit  as  Lord  Palmerston 
seems  to  have  had  for  rising  talent.  As  it  stands,  the  apophthegm 
reminds  us  of  some  of  those  bewildering  facetiae  in  the  Table- 
talk  of  the  late  Mr.  Bogers  which  seem  to  have  been  inserted 
by  some  lunatic  printer’s  devil,  The  only  direct  parallel  is 
an  anecdote  related  this  week  by  Sir  Harry  Vernev.  As  it,  too, 
relates  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  two  ought  to  stand  side  by 
side.  Both,  taken  together,  prove  that  after-dinner  speaking 
may  paralyse  the  brains  of  Liberal  and  Tories  alike.  If  Mr. 
Newdegate  is  odd,  Sir  Harry  is  simply  bewildering.  “  An 
eminent  artist  writing  to  me  the  other  day  said  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  ‘He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion  and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.’ 
His  great  delight  was  to  forgive,  for  he  said,  ‘  I  have  much  need 
of  forgiveness.’  ”  As  Sir  Harry  says  nothing  about  it,  we  presume 
that  the  eminent  artist  did  not  date  his  letter  from  Hanwell.  In 
any  case,  we  should  hardly  recommend  the  future  biographer  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  apply  for  material  either  to  Sir  Harry  or  Mr. 
Newdegate. 


INTERNATIONAL  HAIRDRESSING. 

HP  HE  people  who  think  that  England’s  sim  is  fast  setting  will 
JL  have  their  unworthy  misgivings  confounded  and  dissipated 
into  thin  air  as  they  read  the  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
body — we  may  say  a  learned  body — which  has  hitherto  been 
scarcely  known  to  fame.  The  repeated  victories  of  Gladiateur 
may  have  humbled  British  sport.  Earl  Russell’s  despatches  may 
have  made  English  counsels  and  English  menaces  a  scoff  and  a 
byword.  The  doctrine  of  non-intervention  may  have  laid  English 


power  low  among  the  nations,  and  the  despondent  patriot  may  hide 
his  head  in  shame  and  spleen.  It;  however,  instead  of  hiding  his 
head,  he  would  only  consent  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  native 
hairdresser,  he  would  soon  learn  to  blush  for  his  unmanly  despair. 
It  is  the  Association  of  British  Hairdressers  from  whom  we  are 
bidden  to  anticipate  the  rehabilitation  of  our  decaying  greatness 
and  glory.  The  hairdressers  have  undertaken,  so  to  say,  to  coiffer 
Britannia  anew.  The  laurel  wreath  which  hangs  slovenly  and 
awry  is  to  be  rearranged  over  her  majestic  brows  and  carefully 
secured  in  her  back-hair.  These  glad  tidings  of  the  utter  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  “  your  starveling  Mounseer  ”  reach  us  through  a 
graphic  report  of  “  a  grand  soiree  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  art  of  hairdressing  by  British 
artists.”  The  ceremonial,  as  the  reporter  most  justly  terms  it,  took 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  skilful  craftsmen  which 
we  have  named.  The  weather  was  unfavourable.  As  the  Latin  poet 
said  of  Honorius,  so  we  may  say  that  for  the  French  hairdresser 
yEolus  poured  forth  armed  storms  from  his  caverns,  for  the  Gaul  the 
very  skiesmade  fight  and  winds  conspired.  Notwithstandingthis,  the 
“  gentle  sex  assembled  on  the  occasion  in  appreciative  numbers.” 
There  is,  by  the  way,  a  slight  sniff  of  Pythagoreanism  about  the 
phrase  “appreciative  numbers.”  The  religious  journals  should 
look  to  this.  If  the  Post,  from  which  the  report  is  taken,  infects 
its  readers  with  a  belief  in  Pythagoras,  a  subtle  heresy  may  be 
spread  .abroad  in  high  places  that  may  do  at  least  as  much  harm 
as  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Colenso  or  the  Germans.  However, 
there  were  the  appreciative  numbers  of  the  gentle  sex.  The 
object  of  the  soiree,  it  seemed,  was  to  afford  English  hairdressers 
a  practical  opportunity  of  “  vindicating  their  character  against  the 
assumption  that  the  French  coiffeurs  are  superior  to  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  art.”  Only  they  were  not  called  English  hair¬ 
dressers.  There  is  a  prosaic  coarseness  about  a  title  of  this  sort 
which  revolts  the  truly  artistic  mind.  A  person  of  brutal  plain¬ 
ness  of  speech  might  have  styled  them  barbers.  But,  in  their  own 
delicate  phraseology,  they  are  “  expositors.”  Why  a  barber  should 
call  himself  an  expositor,  we  have  not  the  smallest  idea.  We 
have  heard  of  a  spelling-book  being  called  an  expositor,  but  the 
connection  between  barbers  and  spelling-books  is  not  clear.  These 
expositors  “represented  the  English  manipulators.”  In  order  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  skill  to  the 
best  advantage,  “some  twelve  or  fourteen  young  ladies  were 
invited  to  be  present  to  undergo  the  interesting  operation  of  having 
their  hair  dressed  in  a  manner  which  their  mammas  and  papas 
would  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  see  carried  out  by  their  own 
particular  desire.”  This  is  evidently  meant  for  a  stroke  of 
sly  humour.  But  somehow  the  English  language  has  proved 
too  much  for  the  humour.  For  why  should  the  mammas  and 
papas  be  greatly  surprised  to  see  their  own  particular  desires 
carried  out?  We  regret,  with  all  our  sympathy,  that  the  reporter 
should  have  been  tripped  up.  His  sly  intention  was  no  doubt 
excellent.  But  then  language  is  so  apt  to  play  these  scurvy  tricks, 
and  to  baffle  the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  “  In  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms  a  long  table  was  fixed,  and  thereon  were 
arranged  a  succession  of  looking-glasses  of  every  variety  of  shape 
and  size,  each  being  accompanied  by  ‘  powder-puffs,’  cosmetics, 
hair-pins,  and  the  numerous  forms  of  ornamentation  which  are 
designed  to  contribute  to  an  effective  display  of  a  lady’s  head¬ 
dress.” 

Here  piles  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 

Puffs,  powders,  patches. 

When  the  excitement  of  the  appreciative  numbers  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  sight  of  these  mystic  para¬ 
phernalia,  the  expositors  entered  in  solemn  procession,  “  each 
bearing  on  his  arm  a  young  lady  who  had  agreed  to  subject  her 
locks  to  the  operation  of  his  handicraft.”  This  thrilling  scene 
may  readily  be  pictured  in  his  own  mind  by  any  reader  of  true 
imaginative  power — the  proud  consciousness  of  coming  victory 
beaming  in  the  face  of  the  expositors,  the  intellectual  smirks  of  the 
young  ladies  who  must  have  felt  that  they  too  were  contributing 
to  the  victory,  the  keen  attention  of  the  audience,  the  solemn  still¬ 
ness  with  which  the  proceedings  were  “  inaugurated.”  But 
suddenly  the  strains  of  music  burst  upon  the  ear.  Perhaps  barbers, 
like  circus-horses,  won’t  go  through  their  tricks  properly  without 
this  inspiriting  accompaniment.  The  band  struck  up,  and  at  the 
sound  “  the  aspiring  manipulators  commenced  their  respective 
tasks.”  At  this  point  the  proceedings  must  certainly  have 
approached  the  sublime.  The  spectators,  so  we  are  assured, 
grew  enthusiastic.  They  “  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  every 
tint  and  strength  of  human  hair  belonging  to  the  fairer 
portion  of  creation  twisted  and  twirled  into  such  elegant  and 
fantastic  shapes  as  must  have  surprised  the  ladies  themselves, 
while  they  excited  the  admiration  of  the  onlookers.”  Then,  “  as 
each  operator  completed  his  labour,  the  heartiest  applause  greeted 
his  efforts.”  Finally,  “  when  all  the  fair  victims  appeared  in  their 
newly  added  charms,  the  excitement  of  the  spectators  was  almost  un¬ 
bounded”  !  We  wonder  if  the  expositors  thought  of  Pope’s  lines 
about  the  conspiracy  “to  deck  With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth 
ivory  neck  ” 

Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 

And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 

With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 

Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  tinny  prey ; 

Fair  tresses  man’s  imperial  race  ensnare, 

And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  last  two  lines  would  form  a  neat  motto  for  the  Association. 
Indeed  the  whole  passage  is  one  which  no  barber’s  shop  should  be 
without. 
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After  the  unhounded  excitement  had  in  some  measure  cooled 
down,  “  various  commentaries  were  passed  upon  the  results  of  the 
different  operations.”  Ilow  unspeakably  pleasant  this  must  have 
been  to  the  twelve  or  fourteen  young  ladies  who  had  consented  to 
be  the  medium  for  illustrating  the  art  of  the  expositor!  The 
reporter  might  well  call  them  fair  victims.  To  be  stared  at,  how¬ 
ever,  and  have  one’s  points  criticized  publicly,  is  probably  less 
trying  than  one  might  suppose.  After  all,  it  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
most  of  the  ladies,  gentle  and  simple,  who  undergo  the  operations 
of  the  “  aspiring  manipulator.”  The  dismal  sprite  who  may  be 
supposed  to  hover  over  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  perhaps 
noticed  nothing  surprising  in  the  performance.  The  only  difference 
is  that,  in  an  ordinary  way,  the  ladies  undergo  the  operation 
in  their  own  dressing-rooms,  and  then  come  to  be  stared  at  after¬ 
wards.  In  the  present  case  the  result  was  most  satisfactory. 
“  The  g’eneral  opinion  expressed  was  that  sufficient  had  been  done 
to  show  that  English  hairdressers  are  quite  competent  to  vindicate 
their  country  against  the  supposition  that  there  are  any  ‘  Gladia- 
teurs  ’  amongst  the  coiffeurs  of  France  who  are  capable  of  leaving 
them  in  the  background.”  This  must  have  been  a  proud  moment 
for  the  associated  barbers.  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrid  curare 
capillos ;  it  is  a  sweet  and  seemly  thing  to  dress  hair  on  behalf  of 
your  native  land.  The  modern  lover  of  his  country  does 
not  practise  with  his  murderous  rifle,  but  heats  his  curling- 
tongs.  His  sword  shall  be  beaten,  not  indeed  into  pruning- 
hooks,  but  into  hair-pins.  The  grim  shako  shall  be  turned 
into  frisettes  and  chignons.  The  Low  Countries  are  no  longer 
the  battle-field  of  Europe,  but  the  strife  is  to  continue  over  the 
devoted  heads  of  our  women.  After  the  young  ladies  had  been 
sufficiently  criticized  and  admired,  “  the  gentleman  who  occupied 
the  chair  addressed  some  observations  to  the  company.”  We 
take  it  very  unkindly  that  the  purport  of  the  observations  is 
not  made  more  fully  known  to  us.  Nothing  in  connection  with 
a  great  and  precious  national  triumph  of  this  sort  is  unim¬ 
portant.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  observations,  the  chairman 
proposed  “  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  expositors,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Association.”  This,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  well  deserved.  The  barbers  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  The  President  had  taken  care  that  the  commonwealth 
should  suffer  no  detriment  from  the  invading  coiffeur.  Like  a 
second  Manlius,  he  had  hurled  the  audacious  Gaul  from  the 
heights  of  the  hairy  Capitol.  Why  did  not  the  expositors  instantly 
recall  the  cunning  to  their  right  hand,  and  intertwine  leaves  of  bay 
with  the  locks  of  their  heroic  chieftain  and  leader  P  But  there  is 
more  to  come  of  these  proceedings  than  an  empty  pageant,  how¬ 
ever  well  the  honours  of  the  pageant  might  have  been  deserved. 
The  chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  what  they  had  done  that  night 
“  might  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  club,  or  academy,  for  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  art  of  hairdressing.”  This 
admirable  suggestion  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop. 
Hairdressing  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Its  end  is 
the  Beautiful.  If  there  is  a  Royal  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  why  should  hairdressing  be  denied  a  similar 
rank  and  similar  glorification  ?  What  is  the  frigid  beauty 
of  the  tinted  Venus,  or  Zenobia,  or  the  Greek  Slave,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  glowing  colours,  the  fascinating  style,  the  spiritual 
and  expressive  face  of  the  barber’s  block  P  It  is  a  shameful  thing 
in  the  Royal  Academy  that  its  members  do  not  eagerly  admit 
among  their  number  artistic  labourers  in  another  branch  of 
{esthetic  pursuit.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  chairman’s  proposition 
“  appeared  to  receive  very  general  assent.”  Certainly  it  was  worth 
while  holding  what  Sam  Weller’s  friends,  the  Bath  footmen,  called 
a  “  swarry,”  if  it  were  only  for  the  fact  that  it  has  elicited  such  an 
idea  as  this.  A  Royal  Academy  of  Hairdressing !  As  the  Roman 
poet  exclaimed  when  Licinus,  the  famous  barber  of  his  day,  was 
laid  in  a  marble  mausoleum — “Quisputet  esse  deos! 


PIIIDIPPIDES. 

0  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours  is  a  feat  which 
disarms  criticism  by  the  mere  force  of  its  numerical  symmetry. 
To  the  mind  which  first  conceived  the  exploit  it  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  itself  as  something  not  only  great  but  beautiful.  If  it  were 
proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  distance  in  nine  hundred  hours, 
the  suggestion  would  fall  flat  upon  the  world.  A  harsh  utilita¬ 
rianism  would  cavil  at  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  milder  forms  of 
satire  would  speak  tauntingly  of  the  performer’s  feet.  But  the 
coincidence  of  miles  and  hours  seems  to  add  a  kind  of  romance  to 
the  undertaking.  So  true  it  is  that  sentiment  must  enter  into 
every  task  which  is  to  achieve  a  lasting  success.  The  true  capa¬ 
cities  of  man’s  nature  will  never  be  fully  understood  till  every  part 
of  his  physical  and  moral  being  has  been  tested  by  the  light  of 
the  ideal.  Before  the  time  of  Captain  Barclay  many  stout  walkers 
may  have  lived  and  walked  and  perished.  For  him  it  was  reserved 
to  place  walking  on  its  true  and  proper  basis,  and  to  establish  the 
harmony  of  the  mind  and  leg.  Already  the  germs  of  such  a 
harmony  had  been  dimly  perceived  by  those  who  first  ordained  the 
mile  as  the  distance  which  it  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  the  hour  as  the  time  which  is  sufficient  to  perform 
four  miles.  But  there  must  have  been  multitudes  who  yearned 
in  secret  for  some  fuller  embodiment  of  their  physical  aspirations. 
“  Who  am  I  ?  ”  “  Whence  came  I  ?  ”  “  Why  should  I  walk  ?  ” 
must  have  seemed  questions  alike  mysterious  and  irresistible. 
Years  upon  years  rolled  on,  and  the  answer  seemed  as  remote  as 
ever.  Then  Captain  Barclay  arose.  A  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 


hours  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  mind,  and  fulfilled  the  ambition  of 
the  sinews. 

The  statistics  of  walking  have  never  been  carofully  collected. 
It  is  a  painful  thing  to  reflect  that  the  world  has  lasted  six 
thousand  years — or  perhaps  six  thousand  million — and  that  to  this 
day  it  should  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what  man,  since  the  first 
flint  was  chipped  and  polished,  has  walked  longest,  strongest,  and 
fastest.  The  reason  of  this  clearly  lies  in  the  fact  that  walking, 
like  so  many  other  good  things,  has  been  too  often  pursued  for 
secondary  and  unworthy  objects.  There  arc  some  who  walk  for 
the  sake  of  health  ;  some  who  walk  for  the  sake  of  companion¬ 
ship  ;  some  who  walk  for  the  sake  of  danger  and  excitement; 
there  are  even  some  who  walk  for  the  sake  of  sceneiy.  As  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  a  truly  scientific 
method.  A  person  who  toils  over  rocks  and  downs  can  never 
have  his  attention  thoroughly  fixed  upon  what  he  is  doing.  He 
never  can  know  exactly  his  distance  and  his  time.  In  a  word, 
he  never  can  walk  for  walking’s  sake.  A  high-road,  on  the  other 
!  hand,  is  followed,  by  those  who  take  to  it,  in  a  sober  and 
thoughtful  spirit.  It  is  not  without  its  varieties  of  dust  and  of 
clay ;  there  are  ups  and  downs  now  and  then  for  the  weaker  spirits 
who  require  them;  and,  above  all,  there  is  the  excitement  of  the 
i  constantly  recurring  milestone.  But  those  to  whom  walking  is 
its  own  reward  are  not  in  need  of  excitement.  They  have  their 
work,  as  the  phrase  is,  cut  out  for  them,  and  they  take  to  it  in  the 
.spirit  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Labour  becomes  a  pleasure,  dust  is 
but  an  earthly  trial,  and  the  consciousness  that  they  are  really 
walking  is  ever  before  their  mind.  So  few,  however— thanks  to 
the  unscientific  spirit  of  Alpine  men — are  the  labourers  in  this 
particular  vineyard,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  its  fruit,  in  the 
shape  of  reliable  statistics,  can  yet  be  satisfactorily  reaped.  If  it  be 
true  that  there  exists  such  a  body  as  the  Phidippides  Club,  let  us 
suggest  this  subject  to  its  nascent  energies.  And,  by  way  of  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  further  inquiries,  a  few  words  upon  Phidippides 
himself  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Phidippides  was  a  Greek  courier,  who  lived  at  Athens  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  under  Darius.  Just  before 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  was  sent  on  a  message  to  Sparta,  and 
is  said  to  have  accomplished  the  distance  in  two  days.  Now,  if  he 
really  did  perform  this  feat,  he  is  worthy  beyond  all  question  to 
be  the  eponymous  hero  of  any  ancient  or  modern  association  for 
walking  purposes.  Let  us  consider  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  the  distance  maybe  estimated  at  about  1,200  stadia, 
or  150  miles.  The  ground  is  as  badly  adapted  for  purposes  of 
speed  as  any  ground  can  be.  Almost  the  whole  way  is  a  series  of 
ascents  and  descents,  generally  steep,  and  at  the  present  date 
extremely  rough  ;  such  a  path,  in  fact,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  follow  without  considerable  exertion  at  more  than  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  the  hour.  It  is  possible  that  in  ancient  times  the 
actual  track  may  have  been  smoother ;  but  the  appearances  are 
not  such  as  would  suggest  the  idea,  and  in  any  case  the  mountains 
of  Argolis  and  Lacedtemon  are  the  same  as  they  always  were. 
The  words  of  Herodotus  are  as  follows  : — “  This  Phidippides,  then, 
being  despatched  by  the  generals,  on  the  same  occasion  when  the 
god  Pan,  as  he  declared,  appeared  to  him,  arrived  at  Sparta  on 
the  second  day  (SsvTtpadoQ)  from  his  departure  from  Athens.” 
The  words  clearly  imply  that  the  journey  occupied  but  two  days; 
the  Greek  idiom  leaves  no  opening  for  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  tempting  theory,  that  the  two  days  spoken  of  were  exclusive 
of  the  day  of  departure,  and  that  in  fact  the  distance  was  per¬ 
formed  in  three.  The  messenger  then,  according  to  the  historian, 
ran  or  walked  seventy-five  miles  on  each  of  two  consecutive 
days  over  a  very  hilly  country.  Now  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
he  started  at  midnight,  and  hardly  probable  that  he  arrived 
at  midnight ;  and  if  not,  something  would  have  to  be  deducted 
from  the  maximum  of  forty- eight  hours.  Again,  the  time  of 
year  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the 
night  is  as  long  as  the  day.  Nor  is  this  all ;  at  least  half  the 
night  was  dark.  It  happens  that  the  state  of  the  moon  is  given 
by  the  Greek  historian.  When  Phidippides  had  his  interview 
with  the  archons  of  Sparta,  it  was  the  ninth  day  (inclusive)  from 
the  new  moon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  until  the  full  moon  came  the 
Spartans  refused  to  stir.  On  the  night,  then,  when  he  started  from 
Athens,  the  moon  must  have  been  at  the  first  quarter,  or,  if  any¬ 
thing,  rather  younger ;  and  it  would  thus  have  set  on  both  nights 
not  later  than  midnight,  and  given  the  unfortunate  cornier  at  least 
five  hours  of  darkness.  Lastly,  we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to 
work  for  forty-eight  hours  consecutively  without  sleep ;  and 
whatever  was  given  to  sleep  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the 
number  of  hours  at  his  disposal.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  wisest  course  is  to  believe  the  story  untrue. 
Phidippides  is  a  myth.  We  are  sorry  to  be  driven  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  Phidippides’  fault,  and  not  ours. 

The  story  nevertheless  is  believed  by  Mr.  Grote,  who,  while 
speaking  of  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  courier,  only  thinks  it 
necessary  to  support  it  by  a  single  parallel — that  of  the  Cassids,  or 
foot-messengers,  of  Persia.  Mr.  Iiinnair,  he  says,  remarks  that 
they  will  travel  for  several  days  successively  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  a  day.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Kinuair,  who  was  a 
resident  at  the  Persian  Court,  makes  the  remark,  though  it  is  also 
true  that  he  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  particular  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
facts;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  sixty  miles  a  day, 
which  some  English  pedestrians  have  kept  up  for  a  week,  and 
seventy  ;  nor  do  either  of  them  corroborate  the  seventy-five  which 
Phidippides  was  said  to  have  performed  over  a  very  hilly  ground. 
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it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  what  is  actually  done  by  the 
Indian  bearers,  whose  pace  and  distance  are  open  to  actual  observa¬ 
tion.  A  palanquin,  strongly  made,  with  a  little  luggage,  will  on 
an  average  be  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  four  men.  Ordinarily 
eight  men  will  be  enough  to  carry  it ;  they  will  relieve  each  other 
every  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  go  at  a  jog-trot  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  But  for  a  long  journey  a  great  many  men, 
perhaps  five-and-twenty,  must  he  taken,  and  as  many  more  sent  on 
to  the  half-way.  It  is  true  that  these  men  will  need  no  rest,  nor  any 
refreshment  hut  water  and  rice ;  but  the  work  is  after  all  hut 
light,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  a  longer  journey  performed  in  a 
day  than  from  Benares  to  Allahabad,  a  distance  of  about  seventy 
miles.  Hence,  then,  at  all  events,  we  have  no  satisfactory  parallel 
to  the  story  of  the  courier  of  Herodotus. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  prodigies  of 
endurance  which  the  countrymen  of  Phidippides  are  said  to 
have  performed — “  quicquid  Grsecia  mendax  Audet  in  historia.” 
How  Euchides  of  Platsea  went  to  Delphi  to  get  the  sacred 
fire,  and  returned  to  Platoea  before  sunset — a  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles — was  attested  by  a  tablet  in 
the  temple  of  Diana ;  and  those  who  accord  implicit  belief  to  tomb¬ 
stones  of  a  more  modern  age  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  credit  the 
story  in  the  veracious  pages  of  Plutarch.  But  to  pass  to  later  times — 
the  mile-stone  period,  if  it  may  be  so  called  —  of  pedestrianism. 
What  is  the  longest  distance  that  has  ever  been  performed  in  a 
day  ?  It  is  certain  that  eighty  miles  have  been  repeatedly  done. 
The  late  Mr.  Hudson,  who  perished  in  the  Matterhorn  accident, 
walked  in  twenty-four  hours  from  Chamouny  to  Geneva  and  back 
again,  with  hardly  any  rest  on  the  way.  This  is  certainly  a  less 
feat  than  that  of  the  English  pedestrian  Powell,  who  is  said  to 
have  accomplished  in  six  days  the  distance  from  London  to  York 
and  back  again  —  about  sixty-seven  miles,  that  is,  a  day.  But 
the  most  interesting  question  before  us  is  simply  how  far  a  man 
can  possibly  walk  between  midnight  and  midnight.  Twenty 
miles  have  more  than  once  been  done  in  three  hours,  but  have  a 
hundred  ever  been  done  in  twenty-four  P  The  only  evidence 
which  we  can  discover  is  a  tradition  of  Aberdeen,  that  early 
in  the  present  century  Captain  Barclay,  the  hero  of  the  sym¬ 
metrical  thousand  miles,  walked  a  specified  hundred  across' the 
county,  stopping  but  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  way,  and 
finishing  his  task  in  nineteen  hours,  inclusive  of  halts.  Of  this 
story  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  say.  We  have  every  respect 
for  Scotch  veracity;  but  Aberdeenshire  is  a  hilly  county,  and 
the  journey  described  must  have  been  performed,  if  the  figures 
are  right,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  six  miles  an  hour.  In  the  absence 
of  strict  evidence  we  will  take  refuge  in  a  verdict  of  “not  proven.” 
We  do  not  say  that  a  hundred  miles  a  day  cannot  be  done,  but  we 
should  very  much  like  to  see  it  done  along  a  good  high-road,  with 
plenty  of  witnesses,  and  without  the  chance  of  a  “  lift.”  A  circus  is 
not  to  be  trusted,  for  the  spectators  cannot  measure  out  the  miles, 
and  a  few  yards  in  an  oft-repeated  circumference  will  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  a  mile.  Even  milestones  may  lie,  as  any  tra¬ 
veller  will  find  out  who  walks  along  the  Bath  Road  between 
Marlborough  and  Devizes,  and  comes  suddenly  upon  the  fourth 
milestone  from  the  latter  town  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  its  neighbour.  But  the  Great  North  Road  is  beyond 
suspicion,  if  only  any  one  could  tell  where  it  begins.  If,  however, 
the  Phidippides  Club  wish  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to  reflect 
credit  upon  their  generation,  let  them  start  some  fine  night  from 
Charing  Cross.  Let  them  walk  up  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  make 
their  way  across  London  to  Islington  and  Holloway.  Let  them 
take  the  road  through  Barnet  and  Hatfield,  and  rest  for  breakfast 
at  Stevenage.  Baldock  will  then  be  passed,  and  Huntingdon  left 
on  the  right.  Huntingdonshire  and  Northamptonshire  may  be 
crossed  after  dinner,  and  the  last  halt  made  at  Stamford.  Then  if 
they  are  able,  before  midnight  has  struck,  to  reach  the  little  village 
of  South  Witham,  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  they 
will  have  done  what  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  one  has  done 
before.  It  will  only  then  be  necessary  to  come  half-way  back  again 
next  daj',  in  order  to  experience  what  their  great  founder  would 
have  felt,  supposing  his  road  had  been  level — and  supposing  he  had 
done  his  task. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE. 

HHIIE  United  Kingdom  Alliance  made  so  much  noise  last  week 
at  Manchester  as  to  attract  to  its  weekly  and  monthly  publi¬ 
cations  more  attention  than  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  Association  is  it3 
universality.  Just  as  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity  were 
Freemasons,  so  all  that  is  or  has  been  illustrious  in  modem 
times  is  found  to  be  comprised  in  the  Alliance.  There 
was,  for  example,  Lord  Palmerston,  of  whom  we  have  learned 
since  his  lamented  death  much  more  than  we  knew 
during  his  life.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  Record 
that  he  was  an  Evangelical  Christian,  and  we  were  ourselves 
aware  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club.  A  contempo¬ 
rary  assures  us  that  ho  was  “  no  bad  hand  with  his  fists”  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  the  organ  of  the  Alliance  reckons  him  among  its 
prominent  supporters.  It  is  fortunate  for  this  Association  that  it 
may  be  supported  in  very  various  ways.  A  man  who  abstains  from 
strong  drink  himself  is  counted  as  an  ally,  and  so  is  a  man  who 
desires  to  enforce  abstinence  upon  other  people.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  when  Lord  Palmerston  had  taken  as  much  wine  as  was 
good  for  him  he  usually  left  the  dinner-table,  and  it  might  be 
affirmed  of  him  with  tolerable  confidence  that 


The  naked  every  day  he  clad, 

M  hen  he  put  on  his  clothes  ; 

so  that  the  munificence  of  the  deceased  Premier  was  almost  as 
remarkable  as  his  sobriety.  It  is  rather  curious  that  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  report  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Alliance  there 
should  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  conduct  towards  his  Irish  tenants.  A  lot  of  these 
tenants  were  emigrating,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  being  anxious  to 
secure  their  comfort  on  the  voyage,  wrote  to  the  ship’s  agent  to 
desire  that  each  emigrant  should  be  supplied  with  a  tumbler 
of  hot  rum-punch  daily  after  dinner.  Afterwards,  on  re¬ 
presentation  of  troubles  likely  to  ensue  from  these  strong 
potations,  Lord  Palmerston  desired  that  coffee  and  biscuit  should 
be  substituted  for  rum-punch.  It  is  evident  from  this  story 
that  Lord  Palmerston  thought  both  rum-punch  and  coffee  very 
good  things  in  their  way ;  and  if  all  who  think  so  belong  to 
the  Alliance,  we  have  many  of  us  been  for  years  past,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  members  of  an  active  and  influential  associa¬ 
tion  which  has  a  great,  glorious,  and  immortal  destiny  before 
it.  The  only  discovery  which  can  at  all  be  compared  to 
this  was  made  lately  in  a  criminal  court,  when  it  was  laid 
down  that  every  man  who  ever  made  a  bet  was  a  betting 
man.  It  is  perhaps  rather  hard  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
he  is  not  reckoned,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  among  the  friends  of 
the  Association  ;  for  if  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  duties  off  strong 
drinks,  he  has  also  put  duties  on,  and,  besides,  he  has  encouraged 
the  substitution  of  light  wines  for  beer  and  spirits  —  a  course, 
however,  which  is  probably  too  rational  to  find  favour  with  tho 
Alliance. 

On  perusal  of  some  recent  numbers  of  the  Alliance  News,  we 
find,  as  might  be  expected,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Harper  Twelvetrees 
in  considerable  force  as  an  ally.  Mr.  Twelvetrees  has  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  Pastor  Bottcher,  in  Hanover,  and  he  states, 
on  the  pastor’s  authority,  “  the  sad,  sad  fact  that  Russia  is 
groaning  beneath  the  curse  of  strong  drink.”  It  appears  that  the 
heavy  duties  on  spirits  have  reduced  the  Russian  peasantry,  not  to 
abstinence,  but  to  drinking  vitriol  and  water  as  a  substitute ;  and 
“  in  this  emergency,  the  Czar  of  Russia  recently  despatched  a 
representative  to  Pastor  Bottcher  for  copies  of  all  his  books, 
pamphlets,  and  tracts.”  Mr.  Twelvetrees,  being  imable  to  attend 
the  Manchester  meeting,  sends  to  its  Secretary  an  engraving  repre¬ 
senting  “  Pastor  Bottcher’ s  church,  parsonage,  dog,  and  temperance 
postman  delivering  his  magazines.”  We  recognise  the  claims  of 
Pastor  Bottcher’s  dog  to  membership  in  the  Alliance,  and  indeed 
it  is  rather  disappointing  not  to  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  its 
Vice-Presidents.  The  Alliance  has  perhaps  not  made  as  much  as 
it  might  make  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  canine  race,  in  addition 
to  many  other  virtues,  exhibits  that  of  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
drinks.  A  “  temperance  postman  ”  would  be,  at  least  in  England, 
something  of  a  rarity,  whereas  there  would  be  nothing  at  all 
novel  in  the  notion  of  a  “temperance  dog.”  As  the  Alliance  finds 
members  everywhere,  so  do  its  supporters  discover  reasons  for  hope 
and  joy  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  Mr.  Lawson,  who  used 
to  urge  upon  the  last  Parliament  what  is  called  in  the  strange 
jargon  of  the  Alliance  “  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill,”  was  dis¬ 
appointed  of  re-election  for  Carlisle.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  Alliance  would  feel  discouraged  at  its  champion’s 
defeat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  finds  in  it  many  grounds  for 
confidence.  “  It  may  be,”  says  a  writer  in  the  Alliance  News, 
“that  this  event  was  really  needed  in  order  to  chasten  the 
spirit  of  the  friends  of  the  Alliance  ” ;  and  the  same  writer 
sees  “  a  grand  moral  element  of  discipline  ”  in  Mr.  Lawson’s 
defeat.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  Association  attempts  so 
many  things  that  it  can  hardly  fail  of  success  to  some  extent  in 
some  of  them.  Its  plan  appears  to  be  to  join  in  with  any  move¬ 
ment  which  is  made  for  the  promotion  of  sobriety,  and  to  represent 
every  such  movement  as  taken  under  its  own  auspices,  and  as 
tending  in  the  direction  of  the  prohibition  which  is  its  own 
ultimate  aim.  The  following  passage  from  tho  Report  read  at 
Manchester  is  a  good  example  of  the  usual  style  of  proceeding  of 
this  Association : — 

Though  the  Alliance  seeks  to  realize  a  political  measure  upon  the  common 
ground  of  the  common  good,  not  of  special  opinion  in  regard  to  alcohol,  it 
cannot  be  disguised  that  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  excellency  of  strong 
drinks  as  beverage  forms  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the  reception  of  any 
proposal  for  dealing  effectually  with  the  liquor  traffic. 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  if  people  believe  that  alcoholic  beverages 
are  wholesome,  they  will  hesitate  before  depriving  either  themselves 
or  their  neighbours  of  all  supply  of  them.  The  Report  notes  with 
satisfaction  “  the  continued  movement  in  the  medical  and  scientific 
world  towards  more  just  conceptions  on  this  point.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Report  does  not  advert  to  a  case  lately  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  “the  continued  movement”  has 
gone  only  a  very  little  way.  A  woman  was  ill  of  a  complaint 
under  which  her  medical  attendants,  not  having  anything  like 
“just  conceptions”  of  what  they  were  doing,  ordered  wine  and 
brandy  to  support  her  strength.  Her  husband  refused  to  provide 
money  to  purchase  such  stimulants  as  were  ordered  for  her,  and 
he  even  appropriated  to  his  own  use  supplies  which  were  sent 
to  her  by  friends.  Ordinary  people  would  call  this  man  a 
brute,  but  it  may  possibly  appear  from  the  next  Annual  Report 
of  the  Alliance  that  he  is  counted  among  its  supporters.  As  the 
jury  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  keeping  his  wife  without 
necessaries  in  her  sickness,  and  as  the  judge  sentenced  him  to 
eighteen  months’  imprisonment  wuth  hard  labour,  he  will  unfor¬ 
tunately  be  prevented  from  appearing  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
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of  the  Alliance,  hut  he  will  he  eligible  to  succeed  Mr.  Lawson  in  j 
the  capacity  of  martyr  to  its  principles.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  j 
publications  of  the  Society  that  many  persons  have  fallen  victims 
to  alcoholic  liquors  medicinally  prescribed,  and  there  is  no  saying 
whether  this  man’s  wife,  if  she  had  recovered,  might  not  have  re¬ 
tained  in  health  a  liking  for  the  stimulants  which  were  admin¬ 
istered  to  her  in  sickness.  We  hear  not  unfrequently  of  conflicts 
between  medical  officers  and  Guardians  of  Poor-law  Unions. 
The  doctors  labour  under  the  unfortunate  delusion  of  supposing 
that,  for  many  complaints  which  come  under  their  care,  there  is  no 
remedy  so  effectual  as  two  or  three  glasses  of  good  port  wine  daily. 
The  Guardians  object  to  this  liberal  administration  of  an  expen¬ 
sive  sort  of  physic,  but  in  the  conflicts  which  ensue  the  Guardians 
have  been  apt  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  seeing  that  “  the  belief 
of  the  excellence  of  strong  drinks  as  beverage  ”  is  rather  widely 
prevalent  in  the  public  mind.  However,  the  Alliance  is  now  coming  J 
to  the  rescue,  and  stingy  Boards  of  Guardians  will  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  it,  and  may  be  taught  the  art  of  dignifying  their 
parsimony  by  high-sounding  epithets.  Another  class  who  have  been 
adopted,  rather  perhaps  to  their  own  surprise,  into  the  Association 
are  the  agitators  for  reform  of  the  dinners  of  commercial  travellers 
at  hotels.  It  is  rather  disquieting  to  find  that  any  person  who, 
by  speech  or  writing,  recommends  to  any  extent  tea  or  coffee  as 
substitutes  for  alcoholic  drinks  is  liable  to  be  taken  possession  of, 
and  paraded  as  an  adherent  of  the  Alliance.  For,  to  say  truth, 
the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  are  not  altogether  creditable  company. 
A  speech  was  delivered  at  Manchester  by  Sir  11.  Brisco,  which 
contains  what  can  only  be  considered  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the 
universities.  The  drift  of  the  speech  was,  that  education  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  drunkenness,  and  in  support  of  this 
assertion  the  speaker  referred  to  the  supposed  conduct  of  under¬ 
graduates  : — 

Why  was  it  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  stood  disgraced  consequent  on 
their  wine  parties  ?  Whence  did  our  clergy  come  ?  From  the  wine  parties 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

One  is  almost  tempted,  upon  reading  these  words,  to  go  in  for  a 
course  of  three  bottles  of  port  daily,  for  fear  of  being  by  possibility 
mistaken  for  an  ally  of  dir  It.  Brisco,  whom  the  world  calls  a 
baronet,  but  the  Alliance  News  would  call  “  an  esteemed  noble¬ 
man.”  If  ever  the  Alliance,  in  the  course  of  its  wonderful  pro¬ 
gress,  should  acquire  a  slight  smattering  of  good  manners,  it  may 
then  begin  to  have  some  chance  of  obtaining  the  adherence  of 
men  of  sense  and  education.  There  are,  however,  numerous  classes  j 
in  which  these  qualities  are  not  too  prominent,  and  here  the  Alliance 
finds  its  principal  support.  Advertisements  commonly  appear  in  | 
which  young  men  express  their  desire  for  situations  as  clerks  or 
shopmen,  “  where  they  can  take  some  part  in  promoting  tempe¬ 
rance  and  Alliance  principles.”  The  Alliance  labours  under  a 
strong  suspicion  of  being  partly  maintained  for  business  purposes  ; 
and  when  one  reads  that  the  “  Singing  Sweep  ”  is  open  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  lecture  on  temperance,  the  wonder  is  that  somebody  else 
does  not  announce  his  readiness  to  appear,  for  a  suitable  considera¬ 
tion,  as  a  shocking  example  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  the  way  of  thorough-going  advocacy  of  his  cause,  it  would  I 
be  difficult  to  surpass  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  Alliance 
Netvs,  who  says  that  the  parks  cannot  compete  with  the 
public-houses,  and  that,  before  the  grass  and  trees  can  be  appreci¬ 
ated,  the  facilities  for  boozing  must  be  removed.  There  is, 
however,  some  justice  in  a  remark  of  another  correspondent  of 
the  same  paper,  that  licensed  victuallers  do  not  in  general  sell  any 
victuals.  The  proportion  of  meat  to  drink  supplied  by  them  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Falstaft’s  bread  to  his  sack.  The  friends 
of  “  a  teetotaler  for  seventeen  years  ”  appeal  by  advertisement  to 
the  “  temperance  public  ”  to  assist  him  to  replace  his  plant  and 
stock  destroyed  by  fire.  Instead  of  manifesting  any  “  kind  sym¬ 
pathy  ”  with  this  sufferer,  we  should  say  that  he  was  rightly 
served  for  drinking  all  the  water.  Also,  a  young  lady  of  pre¬ 
possessing  appearance  and  engaged  in  business,  is  desirous  of  cor¬ 
responding  with  a  respectable  young  man  (teetotaler  preferred) 
with  a  view  to  a  matrimonial  alliance.  After  reading  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  we  begin  to  believe  that  the  Association  will  not  die 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  any  of  its  members  to  make  a  living 
out  of  it. 


REVIEWS. 


CHILLING  WORTH.* 

F  laudari  a  laudato  be  a  safe  rule  for  estimating  a  writer’s  merits, 
the  name  of  Ohillingworth  ought  to  stand  nearly  as  high  in 
English  ecclesiastical  literature  as  those  of  Hooker  and  Butler. 
His  lleligim  of  Protestants  was  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Charles  I.  It  was  written  under  the  eye  of  Laud,  and  was  by 
Laud’s  request  examined  by  Hr.  Prideaux,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester  ;  Dr.  Baylie,  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Fell,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  their  unanimous  approval,  expressed  on  its  title-page  in 
the  strongest  language.  “Nihil  reperio  doctrinm  vel  discipline 
Ecclesiae Anglican se  adversum,  sedquamplurima  quee  FidemOrtho- 
doxam  egregie  illustrant,  etadversantiumglossemata  acute,  perspicue, 
et  modeste  dissipant  ” —  says  Dr.  Prideaux ;  and  the  others  are  to  the 
same  effect.  After  the  Restoration,  similar  testimony  was  borne  to 
it  by  the  licenser  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Locke  repeatedly  recommended  it  as  fitted  to  “  teach  both 


erspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning  better  than  any  book 
know.”  Tillotson  called  the  author  “  incomparable  ”  and  “the 
glory  of  his  age  and  nation.”  This  great  reputation  rests  sub¬ 
stantially  on  the  only  considerable  work  he  ever  published,  the 
Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation.  Few  things  throw 
greater  light  on  the  changes  of  times  and  opinions  than  to  read 
this  book  over  again,  and  to  think  what  its  author,  were  he  now 
living,  would  say  of  the  state  of  things  around  him,  and  what  our 
champions  of  orthodoxy  would  say  of  him.  For  many  reasons,  we 
cannot  go  into  this  inquiry ;  but  we  propose  to  give  some  account 
of  Chillingworth’s  principal  book,  and  of  its  place  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  to  which  it  belonged,  leaving  our  readers  to  draw  such 
inferences  as  they  think  lit  on  the  great  subject  of  past  and 
present. 

Chillingworth  was  born  in  1602,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1 628.  He  became 
a  Roman  Catholic  some  time  before  1630, being  converted  by  Fisher 
the  Jesuit  (whose  real  name  was  Percy)  by  the  argument  that  there 
must  be  some  one  Church  infallible  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  this 
must  be  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  studied  for  a  time,  in  1 63  1,  at 
Do  ray,  and  was  reconverted  to  Protestantism  shortly  afterwards. 
He  published  his  great  work  in  the  year  1637.  lie  was  ordained 
in  1638,  and  died  of  exposure  to  cold  and  hardship  in  the  winter 
campaign  of  1643,  in  which  he  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Arundel,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Waller.  He 
died  at  Chichester,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  There  is  a 
charming  portrait  of  him  in  Lord  Clarendon’s  Life.  It  occurs  in 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  passage  iu  all  his  writings — his 
account,  namely,  of  what  we  should  now  call  the  “  set  ”  in  which 
his  own  early  manhood  was  passed,  and  which  consisted  (amongst 
many  others)  of  Lord  Falkland,  Clarendon  himself,  Hales,  Chil¬ 
lingworth,  and  other  persons  united  in  most  cases  by  the  common 
bond  of  extreme  devotion  to  the  Government,  and  still  stronger 
devotion  to  the  Church.  In  each  case,  however,  their  devotion 
was  largely  qualified  by  the  sort  of  liberalism  to  which  we  have 
often  referred  as  one  of  the  best-marked  and  least-understood  of 
the  [characteristics  of  the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Chillingworth  displayed  in  perfection  the  intellectual  side  of  this 
tendency,  and  his  book  still  enables  us  to  understand  perfectly  well 
the  general  theory  on  which  it  rested. 

The  Religion  of  Protestants  is  a  step  in  a  rather  entangled  con¬ 
troversy.  Its  place  in  the  series  is  what  special  pleaders  call  a 
rejoinder.  The  earlier  steps  of  the  controversy  were  as  follows : — 
In  1630,  Knott  (his  real  name  was  Wilson),  a  Jesuit,  wrote  a  book 
called  Charity  Mistaken ,  to  prove  that  Roman  Catholics  were  not 
uncharitable  in  excluding  Protestants  from  the  hope  of  salvation. 
In  1633,  Dr.  Potter,  then  Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  one  of  the  bishops  who  advised  Charles  I.  to  give  way 
in  the  matter  of  Strafford,  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  this,  called 
Want  of  Charity  Justly  Charged.  In  1634,  Knott  replied  by  a 
book  called  Charity  Maintained,  and  to  this  he  added  a  preface 
called  a  Direction  to  N.N.  (i.  e.  Chillingworth),  having  heard  that 
Chillingworth  intended  to  answer  him.  The  Religion  of  Pro¬ 
testants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation  is  the  rejoinder  to  this  reply. 
Amongst  the  many  modern  inventions  for  which  we  have  to  be 
thankful,  the  art  of  abbreviating  controversy  is  not  the  least 
important.  We  are  content  in  the  present  day  to  take  the 
leading  points  of  an  obnoxious  book  or  pamphlet  and  argue 
against  them,  having  a  well-grounded  confidence  that,  when 
the  foundations  are  overthrown,  the  superstructure  will  fall 
of  itself.  Two  hundred  years  ago  this  was  not  thought  enough. 
A  man  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  knocked  down  the  whole 
of  liis  antagonist’s  building,  stone  by  stone.  Chillingworth  reprints 
the  whole  of  Knott’s  book  in  his  own,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
chapter  adds  an  answer  to  it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  embodying 
very  often  in  the  answer  a  good  deal  of  the  paragraph  answered. 
Indeed,  he  goes  further,  for  he  answers  separately  every  assertion 
in  every  paragraph,  and  every  insinuation  implied  in  each  asser¬ 
tion.  This  practice,  no  doubt,  has  some  advantages.  It  prevents 
misrepresentation,  and  even  the  imputation  of  it.  It  enables  the 
reader,  if  sufficiently  patient,  to  form  a  real  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  it  makes  victory,  when  gained,  crushing. 
If,  indeed,  controversy  were  the  great  object  of  the  lives  even  of 
controversialists,  it  would  be  the  form  into  which  controversy 
ought  to  fall ;  but,  as  this  is  happily  not  the  case,  and  as  the  points 
of  essential  aud  permanent  interest  at  issue  between  contro¬ 
versialists  are  generally  few  in  number,  and  capable  of  being 
stated  by  bond  fide  disputants  shortly  and  broadly,  perhaps  the 
modern  practice  is  really  better  for  all  parties,  especially  as  it 
deprives  controversy  of  much  of  its  personal  sting,  and  greatly 
conduces  to  candour.  Men  can  agree  to  differ  upon  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  the  question  whether  A.  or  B.  has  got  the  best  of  a 
particular  argument  can  hardly  fail  to  be  irritating,  and  is  often 
altogether  unimportant.  It  must  also  be  owned  that  the  alter¬ 
cation  is  in  itself  exceedingly  wearisome.  You  had  said  A,  to 
which  Dr.  Potter  answered  B.  In  your  reply,  you  falsely  allege 
that  he  falsely  said  B',  to  which  you  reply  A'.  Now  be  did  not 
say  B',  though  B'  would  have  been  quite  true,  and  very  important 
if  he  had  said  it,  and  would  not  have  been  answered  by  A'. 
"VVhat  he  said  was  B,  which  does  answer  A,  and  is  not  affected 
by  A'.  All  this  may  be  true  and  relevant,  but  the  human  mind 
is  hardly  so  constituted  as  to  take  it  in,  or  to  care  for  it  much 
when  it  has  taken  it  in,  especially  two  centuries  after  date.  Even 
when  it  is  quite  fresh,  the  constant  backwards  and  forwards 
produces  on  many  readers  a  feeling  like  moral  and  intellectual 
sea-  ickness. 
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Chillingworth’s  book  contains  so  muck  of  this  skirmishing,  and 
so  many  tierce  fights  on  by-points,  that  a  man  must  be  rather  a 
careful  student  who  would  care  to  read  it  right  through  in  the 
present  day.  He  bickers  with  Knott  on  every  point  referred  to, 
even  incidentally.  Amongst  other  topics,  for  instance,  Knott  had 
glanced,  perhaps  rather  disrespectfully,  at  Janies  I.’s  proceedings 
in  the  matter  of  Archbishop  Abbot.  This  brought  upon  him  an 
argument  in  the  shape  of  a  shower  of  questions  drawn  up  like 
interrogatories,  which  certainly  are  (if  it  were  worth  considering 
them)  of  the  most  damaging  nature  for  Knott,  but  which  at  the 
present  day  appear  like  interruptions  to  a  very  impressive  argu¬ 
ment.  Hundreds  of  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  given. 
It  is  probably  to  this  that  Mr.  Ilallam  referred  when  he  described 
Chillingworth’s  style  as  “  more  diffuse  ”  than  Knott's.  Profusion, 
rather  than  diffusion,  appears  to  us  the  right  word.  There  is  too 
much  matter,  but  the  style  is  seventy  and  precision  itself. 

Chillingworth’s  style,  indeed,  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  his  book,  but  is  also  perhaps  the  strongest  indication 
which  it  supplies  of  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  his  mind.  Its 
naked  severity  and  nervous  simplicity  are  occasionally  dashed  by 
a  vein  of  eloquence  which  breaks  out  unexpectedly  and  with  pro¬ 
digious  effect,  especially  as  it  depends  neither  upon  a  musical  ear 
nor  upon  pleasure  in  ornament,  but  upon  the  excitement  of  strong 
masculinefeeling  roused  by  an  adequate  cause— the  feeling,  generally 
speaking,  of  indignation  against  oppression,  sophistry,  and  false¬ 
hood.  An  earnest  and  indeed  passionate  love  of  truth  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  Chillingworth’s  mind.  He  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  because  he  thought  that  in  that  Church  he  should  find, 
not  peace  but  truth  ;  and  he  left  it  because  he  found  him¬ 
self  cheated  with  mere  pretences  to  truth,  which  crumbled 
away  from  him  when  he  tried  to  grasp  them.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  very  different  turn  from  some  modem  con¬ 
verts  to  Rome.  His  object  was  not  to  be  governed,  but  to 
be  taught,  and  when  he  found  that  government  and  not  teach¬ 
ing,  directions  to  the  mind  and  not  food  for  it,  were  what 
was  to  be  had  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  the  Ckurcb  of  England. 
The  following  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fervour  with  which  he 
expressed  himself.  It  contains,  moreover,  words  which  have 
passed  into  a  proverb  : — 

The  Bible  I  say,  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  ...  I 
for  my  part,  after  a  long  and  (as  I  verily  believe  and  hope)  impartial  search 
of  “  the  true  way  to  eternal  happiness,”  do  profess  plainly  that  I  cannot  find 
an}-  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot  but  upon  this  rock  only.  I  see  plainly  and 
with  mine  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes  against  popes,  councils  against 
councils,  some  fathers  against  others,  the  same  fathers  against  themselves,  a 
consent  of  fathers  of  one  age  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  another  age, 
the  church  of  one  age  against  the  church  of  another  age.  Traditive  inter¬ 
pretations  of  scripture  are  pretended,  but  there  are  few  or  none  to  be  found  ; 
no  tradition,  but  only  of  scripture,  can  derive  itself  from  the  fountain,  but 
may  be  plainly  proved  either  to  have  been  brought  in,  in  such  an  age  after 
Christ,  or  that  in  such  an  age  it  was  not  in.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  sufficient 
certainty  but  of  scripture  only  for  any  considering  man  to  build  upon.  This, 
therefore,  and  this  only,  I  have  reason  to  believe  ;  this  I  will  profess,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  I  will  live,  and  for  this,  if  there  be  occasion,  I  will  not  only 
willingly,  but  even  gladly,  lose  my  life,  though  I  should  be  sorry  that 
Christians  should  take  it  from  me. 

The  whole  of  the  passage  from  which  this  extract  is  made  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  Chillingworth’s  occasional  fits  of  eloquence.  As 
instances  of  his  remarkable  power  of  argument,  two  passages  may 
be  referred  to.  One  in  the  answer  to  Knott’s  second  chapter 
(Vol.  I.  p.  202-12,  Oxford  Edition),  in  which  he  retorts  Knott’s 
charge  that,  according  to  Protestants,  nothing  more  than  proba¬ 
bility  is  to  be  attained  in  religious  belief.  He  shows  what  a 
number  of  merely  probable  conclusions  as  to  matters  of  fact,  resting 
upon  hardly  any  evidence  at  all,  a  man  must  believe  before  he  can 
be  sure  that  he  has  received  valid  absolution — as  that  the  priest 
who  gives  it  was  baptized  with  due  matter,  words,  and  intention ; 
that  the  bishop  who  ordained  him  ordained  him  with  due  matter, 
form,  and  intention ;  that  the  ordaining  bishop  himself  was  first  a 
priest  and  then  a  bishop;  and  so  on  like  the  house  that  Jack 
built.  This  leads  up  to  the  celebrated  climax  quoted,  amongst 
others,  by  Lord  Macaulay : — “  That  of  ten  thousand  probables 
no  one  should  be  false  ;  that  of  ten  thousand  requisites,  whereof 
any  one  may  fail,  npt  one  should  be  wanting,  this  is  to  me 
extremely  improbable,  and  even  cousin-german  to  impossible.” 
A  similar  instance  of  his  peculiar  vein  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  68-70.  Knott  had  charged  his  antagonist  with  contradicting 
himself.  The  charge  was  a  very  obvious  quibble,  and  was  merely 
by  the  way.  Chilling-worth  retorts  by  drawing  out  in  form  all 
the  contradictions  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and 
asking  Knott  either  to  reconcile  them  or  to  admit  that  men  might 
believe  contradictions.  The  retort  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
occasion  for  it,  but  it  is  a  model  of  nervous  vigour  of  expression. 
The  argument  concludes  with  the  important  and  profound  remark 
(re-made  long  afterwards  by  Abraham  Tucker)  that  men  both  may 
and  constantly  do  believe  contradictions,  when  the  opposition 
between  the  contradictories  is  not  immediately  obvious. 

We  have  noticed  Chillingworth’s  style  at  some  length,  because 
the  doctrine  that  the  style  is  the  man  has  seldom  been  better  illus¬ 
trated,  and  also  because  the  style  itself  is  nearly  the  first  speci¬ 
men,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  of  all  specimens,  of  pure,  vigorous, 
modern  English,  delivered  from  the  trammels  of  the  classics. 
Like  Clarendon  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ckillingwortb  wants  little 
but  a  change  in  punctuation  to  be  a  writer  of  our  own  day,  and 
a  writer  as  powerful,  as  expressive,  and  as  idiomatic  as  any 
in  the  whole  history  of  our  language.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  uses  hardly  any  obsolete  words.  In  a  pretty 
careful  study  of  his  book  we  have  found  only  the  following : — 


“Disease,”  as  a  verb  active  for  “ inconvenience  ” ;  “Equipage,”  for 
“  equipoise  ” ;  “  Crambe,”  used  as  in  “  crambe  repetita.” 

The  points  in  issue  between  Knott  and  Chillingworth,  when 
drawn  out  into  a  short  form  and  freed  from  collateral  disputes,  are 
neither  long  nor  intricate  when  they  are  really  understood :  but 
it  is  easy  to  misunderstand  them  and  to  get  a  false  notion  of  the 
whole  subject,  from  the  very  familiarity  of  the  terms  employed. 
The  whole  of  Chillingworth’s  book,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  two  propositions  that  there  is  a  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion 
of  Protestants.  In  order  to  see  precisely  what  lie"  meant  by  these 
doctrines,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  bearings  of 
his  controversy  with  Knott.  The  case  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  stood  somewhat  as  follows 

Both  sides  agreed  that  certain  doctrines,  belief  in  which  was 
necessary  to  salvation,  had  been  revealed  by  God  to  man. 

Both  sides  also  agreed  in  the  absolute  truth  of  the  whole 
Bible,  and  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Bible  contained  a  revelation 
either  of  all  or  of  some  of  these  doctrines. 

Knott  affirmed,  and  Chillingworth  denied,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  the  depositary  of  unwritten  traditions  collateral  to  and 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible,  and  that,  thereby  and  otherwise, 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  authorized  interpreter  both  of  the 
Bible  and  of  tradition,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  salvation  to 
believe  the  whole  matter  thus  put  forward. 

Chillingworth  affirmed,  and  Knott  denied,  that  the  doctrines 
necessary  to  be  believed  were  plainly  expressed  in  the  Bible,  and 
were  contained  (with  others)  in  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

Knott  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe 
whatever  was  put  forward  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Chillingworth  concluded  that  whoever  believed  all 
matters  of  faith  clearly  expressed  in  the  Bible,  or,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  whoever  believed  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
believed  all  that  was  necessary  to  salvation. 

These,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  were  the  chief  issues  between  the 
two  disputants.  There  were,  however,  several  subordinate  ques¬ 
tions  closely  connected  with  these  which  it  is  necessary  to  state 
shortly  in  order  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  controversy. 

Chillingworth  is  continually  pressed  by  Knott  to  give  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  fundamentals  -which,  as  he  said,  were  clearly  expressed 
in  the  Bible.  He  admits  at  last  that  he  cannot  give  such  a  list, 
but  he  says  (which  is  true)  that  Knott  himself  recognises  the 
distinction;  and  he  gives  a  variety  of  reasons  for  the  assertion  that 
all  fundamentals  were  contained,  along  with  other  things,  in  the 
Creed  and  in  each  of  the  four  Gospels.  Hence  he  argues  that 
whoever  believes  either  the  Creed  or  the  wdiole  of  any  one  Gospel 
may  be  sure  that  he  believes  whatever  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
something  over.  He  also  explains  his  inability  to  give  a  precise 
list  of  fundamentals,  by  alleging  the  principle  that  “fundamental” 
is  a  relative  term;  that  what  is  so  to  one  man  is  not  so  to  another ; 
that  to  an  infant  or  lunatic,  or  a  man  deaf  and  dumb,  nothing  is 
fundamental ;  and  that  the  list  would  vary  indefinitely  from  man 
to  man,  according  to  individual  circumstances. 

Chillingworth  was  also  pressed  by  Knott  with  the  difficulty 
that  if  men  were  referred  to  the  Gospels  in  particular,  or  the 
Bible  in  general,  they  would  err,  at  all  events,  in  matters  not 
plainly  declared.  To  this  Chillingworth  replied  that  a  bond  fide 
student  of  a  matter  plainly  stated  could  not  err,  for  that,  if  he  did, 
the  statement  would  not  be  plain ;  that  if  bonafides  were  wanting, 
his  error  was  sinful,  and  that,  if  plainness  in  the  statement  was 
wanting,  his  error  was  innocent.  It  is  by  this  avenue  that 
Chillingworth  introduces  reason  as  the  ultimate  measure  of  faith, 
which  is  the  cardinal  feature  of  his  system.  Knott’s  conception 
of  faith  was  altogether  different,  and  the  discussion  whether  it 
was  right  (on  which  we  cannot  enter  here)  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  parts  of  the  controversy. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  whole  controversy,  at 
least  to  a  modern  reader,  is  that  both  disputants,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  Knott,  deal  throughout  with  the  whole  question  as  a  matter, 
not  of  truth,  but  of  expediency  or  personal  danger.  Knott’s  last 
word  and  final  appeal  is  to  the  duty  of  charity  to  oneself.  He 
says : — 

In  things  necessary  to  salvation  no  man  ought  in  any  case,  or  in  any 
respect  whatsoever,  to  prefer  the  spiritual  good  eiLlier  of  any  particular  person 
or  of  the  whole  world  before  his  own  soul.  According  to  those  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  “  What  doth  it  avail  a  man,”  &c. 

He  insists  on  the  arbitrary  and  technical  character  of  salvation : — 

No  ignorance  nor  impossibility  can  supply  the  want  of  those  means  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  If  an  infant  die  without  baptism  he 
cannot  be  saved. 

Thus  — 

If  by  living  out  of  the  Roman  Church  we  put  ourselves  in  hazard  to  want 
something  necessarily  required  to  salvation,  we  commit  a  most  grievous  sin 
against  the  virtue  of  charity  as  it  respects  ourselves,  and  so  cannot  hope  for 
salvation  without  repentance. 

His  whole  book,  indeed,  is  an  expansion  of  an  argument  which  no 
dialectical  skill  can  divest  of  its  revolting  character : — 

Consider  how  all  Roman  Catholics,  not  one  excepted  ...  do  with 
unanimous  consent  believe  and  profess  that  Protestancy  unrepented  destroys 
salvation  and  then  tell  me  .  .  .  whether  it  be  not  more  safe  to  live  and 

die  in  that  Church  which  even  yourselves  are  forced  to  acknowledge  not  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  salvation. 

He  works  this  out  systematically  in  his  final  chapter.  Chilling¬ 
worth  is  far  bolder  and  more  generous.  In  reply-  to  Knott’s  argu¬ 
ment,  just  quoted,  he  says: — 

In  saying  this  you  seem  to  me  to  condemn  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of 
1  charity  of  one  of  the  greatest  saints  that  ever  was — I  mean  St.  Paul,  who, 
‘  J  o 
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for  his  brethren,  desired  to  he  an  anathema  from  Christ.  And  as  for  the  text 
alleged  by  you  in  confirmation  of  your  saying,  “  What  doth  it  avail  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  sustain  the  damage  of  his  own  soul  ?  ”  it  is 
n  *hing  to  the  purpose  ;  for  without  all  question  it  is  not  profitable  for  a 
man  to  do  so ;  but  the  question  is  whether  it  be  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
forego  and  part  with  his  own  particular  profit  to  procure  the  universal 
spiritual  and  eternal  benefit  of  others. 

As  to  unbaptized  infants,  be  observes : — 

If  you  may  gloss  the  text  so  far  as  that  men  may  he  saved  by  the  desire 
without  baptism  itself,  because  they  cannot  have  it,  why  should  you  not 
gloss  it  a  little  further,  that  there  may  be  some  hope  of  the  salvation  of  un¬ 
baptized  infants  ? 

Tliis  is  a  very  noble  passage,  and  may  remind  tbe  reader  of  tbe 
utterances  of  certain  well-known  contemporary  authors  on  the 
possibility  that  a  man  may  think  a  great  deal  too  much  about 
what  one  of  them  calls  “  his  own  dirty  soul  ” ;  but  Chilling- 
worth  did  not  always  maintain  this  tone.  He  was  careful 
not  to  be  too  charitable,  for  he  obviously  had  a  wholesome  terror 
of  the  practical  effect  of  Knott’s  argument  on  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  He  says  repeatedly  that  ignorance  or  bma 
/ides  only  can  save  Roman  Catholics,  and  taunts  Knott 
with  admitting  as  much  of  Protestants.  The  only  pleasant  thing 
in  those  mutual  threats  is  to  observe  how  each  side  devised  loop¬ 
holes  to  escape  from  its  own  doctrines.  Both  Knott  and  Chil- 
lingworth  were  better  than  their  theology. 

These  heads  give  the  main  outline  of  the  controversy,  but  the 
principle  which  pervades  the  whole  admits  of  more  consecutive 
and  less  controversial  statement.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  was  the  great  object  of 
Chillingworth’s  book ;  but  it  is  less  often  observed  how  emphatic 
the  word  “judgment  ’’  was  in  his  system.  He  used  it,  not  in  the 
loose  indefinite  sense  which  is  generally  attached  to  it  in  the 
phrase  in  question,  but  in  a  more  accurate  one,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  in  a  single  phrase.  In  order  to  explain  it  we  must 
return  to  the  general  principles  of  the  controversy,  and  point  out 
the  way  in  which  Knott's  claim  to  infallibility  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  arose.  It  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  there  was  an  original  revelation  —  a  certain  number 
of  specific  propositions  announced  by  Clod  to  men,  which  it  was 
necessary  for  men  to  believe ;  but  that,  as  some  of  these  propositions 
were  unwritten,  and  as  some  of  the  written  propositions  were 
ambiguous,  the  only  possible  way  by  which  they  could  be  con¬ 
veyed.  to  men  was  through  an  actual  living  interpreter.  The 
main  stress  of  Chillingworth’s  argument,  though  he  does  not 
express  it  quite  in  that  form,  was  to  show  that  this,  in  fact, 
amounted  to  a  claim  for  the  Church  of  Rome  of  supreme  judicial 
and  legislative  power  over  all  Christians — the  legislative  power 
being,  in  fact,  involved  in  the  judicial  power  as  claimed;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  a  j  udge  who  is  entrusted  with  the  power  of  declaring 
this  or  that  to  be  a  portion  of  unwritten  tradition,  and  of  affixing 
whatever  meaning  lie  pleases  to  obscure  writings,  is  in  reality  a 
legislator,  and  not  merely  or  principally  a  judge.  A  judge  more¬ 
over,  ex  vi  termini,  or  nearly  so,  implies  a  sheriff.  If  his  decisions 
are  to  have  the  force  of  law,  they  must  be  carried  into  effect  by 
penalties  upon  those  who  disobey  them ;  and  thus,  as  Chillingworth 
pointed  out,  the  claim  to  be  a  guardian  and  keeper  of  tradition 
is  in  reality  a  claim  to  be  sovereign  of  the  world,  for  it  is  a 
claim  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  men  in  their 
highest  capacity,  and  to  provide  means  for  putting  those  laws, 
when  so  made,  into  execution.  Such  a  claim,  of  course,  is 
in  itself  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  part  of  any  organized  body 
like  the  Romish  clergy ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  without  the  clearest  evidence.  The  great  point 
of  Chillingworth’s  book  is,  that  he  brings  out  both  the  nature  of 
the  claim  and  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rested, 
with  remarkable  point  and  vigour.  After  showing  at  length 
the  nature  of  the  claim  made  by  Knott  and  the  consequences  to 
which  it  would  lead,  he  continually  returns  to  the  question  of 
evidence.  “  If  you  really  are  entitled  to  this  position,  show  your 
title.  How  easy,  how  simple,  and  how  vitally  necessary  it  must 
have  been  to  have  given  you  the  position  which  you  claim  in  un¬ 
ambiguous  words,  if  that  had  been  intended  ?  ” 

It  is  in  answer  to  this  view  of  Knott’s  that  Chillingworth  set  up 
what  has  since  become  so  hackneyed  under  the  name  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  He  did  not  mean  by  this  at  all  that  re¬ 
ligious  belief  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  he 
repudiates  the  doctrine  that  men  may  be  saved  in  any  religion 
as  “  most  impious  and  detestable  ” ;  and  it  is  clear  enough 
to  every  reader  of  his  works  that  he  had  as  positive  a  creed  as 
Knott  himself.  That  God  had  given  a  law  to  man  he  strenuously 
maintained ;  but,  he  contended,  The  law  so  given  purports  to  be 
complete,  and  as  you  admit  it  to  be  absolutely  true,  you  have  no 
right  to  contradict  it.  Its  admitted  obscurity  in  parts  shows 
that  its  author  regarded  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  those  parts  as 
innocent,  and  indeed  necessary.  Your  argument  is,  Because  it 
pleased  God  to  give  man  a  vague  and  incomplete  revelation, 
therefore  a  body  which  claims  the  power  of  reducing  it  to  a 
specific  form,  and  of  completing  its  outline,  must  be  divine  and 
infallible.  Logic  will  require  the  substitution  of  “  cannot  ”  for 
“must.”  In  a  word,  Chillingworth  inferred  from  the  absence  of 
any  distinct  appointment  of  a  permanent  judge  that  every  man 
was  meant  to  apply  the  law  to  his  own  particular  case  for  himself, 
and  at  his  own  risk.  This,  he  says,  is  necessary  at  all  events  for 
many  reasons,  two  of  which  will  probably  never  be  answered. 
The  first  is,  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  admitted  to  be  belief, 


but  belief  is  involuntary  and  dependent  upon  reason,  and  the  judge 
and  the  sheriff"  can  produce  only  conformity ;  or,  to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pressive  words : — 

To  force  either  anv  man  to  believe  ivhat  he  believes  not,  or  any  honest  man 
to  dissemble  what  he  does  believe  (if  God  commands  him  to  profess  it)  or  to 
profess  what  he  does  not  believe,  all  the  powers  in  the  world  are  too  weak 
with  all  the  powers  in  hell  to  assist  them. 

The  second  is,  that  at  all  events  every  man  must  judge  for  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  infallibility  of  his  j  udge ;  and  as  the  stream  cannot 
rise  above  the  source,  so  he  can  never  get  beyond  his  own  opinion, 
mediate  or  immediate.  “  So  that,  for  aught  I  can  see,  judges  we  are 
and  must  be  of  all  sides,  every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.” 
It  is  difficult  to  exceed  the  epigrammatic  pithiness  with  which  this 
is  maintained  and  expounded  in  different  places,  as  thus  : — 

The  difference  between  a  Papist  and  Protestant  is  this — not  that  the  one 
judges  and  the  other  does  not  judge,  but  that  the  one  judges  his  guide  to  be 
infallible,  the  other  his  way  to  be  manifest. 

Or  again : — 

You  that  would  not  have  men  follow  their  reason,  what  would  you  have 
them  follow  ?  Their  passions,  or  pluck  out  their  eyes  and  go  blindfold  ? 

No,  you  say,  but  let  them  follow  authority.  In  God’s  name  let  them . 

But  then  for  the  authority  you  would  have  them  follow,  you  will  let  them 
see  reason  why  they  should  follow  it,  and  is  not  this  to  go  a  little  about  ?  To 
leave  reason  for  a  short  turn,  and  then  to  come  to  it  again,  and  to  do  that 
which  you  condemn  in  others  ? 

One  remarkable  point  in  Chillingworth’s  book  is  that  he  anti¬ 
cipates  in  order  to  condemn  it,  and  as  a  sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
the  very  doctrine  of  development  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  our  own  time.  Knott  had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
a  judge  to  deal  with  “new  heresies  that  might  arise.”  To  this 
Chillingworth  answers : — 

To  say  that  new  heresies  may  arise  is  to  say  that  new  articles  of  faith  may 
arise,  and  so  some  great  ones  among  you  stick  not  to  profess  in  plain  terms, 
who  yet  at  the  same  time  are  not  ashamed  to  profess  that  your  whole  doctrine 
is  Catholic  and  apostolic. 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  “  doctrines  which  .  .  .  have  in¬ 

sinuated  themselves  into  the  streams  little  by  little  ;  some  in  one 
age,  some  in  another ;  some  more  anciently,  some  more  lately ;  and 
some  yet  are  embryos,  yet  hatching,  and  in  the  shell,  as  the  Pope’s 
infallibility,  the  blessed  Virgin’s  Immaculate  Conception,”  &c. 

Such  is  the  general  vein  of  argument  which  runs  through  the 
whole  book,  and  is  enforced  and  repeated  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
different  ways.  Another  runs  parallel  with  it,  which  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  in  our  days.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  answer 
to  Knott’s  constant  demand,  “  Where  do  you  get  your  Bible  except 
from  the  Church  P  What  is  the  basis  of  your  whole  system  P”  It 
is  in  his  answer  to  this  question  that  Chillingworth  displays  the 
greatest  amount  of  boldness.  He  says  that  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible  rests  upon  general  tradition — that  is,  upon  historical 
evidence ;  and  that  it  is  a  conclusion  of  reason,  and  that  the  whole 
Christian  religion  rests  ultimately  upon  this  foundation.  There  is 
a  remarkable  passage  near  the  end  of  the  book  which  sets  this  in  a 
very  clear  light : — 

Whatsoever  man  that  is  not  of  a  perverse  mind  shall  weigh  with  serious  and 
mature  deliberation  those  great  moments  of  reason  which  may  incline  him 
to  believe  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture,  and  compare  them  with  the 
light  objections  that  in  prudence  can  be  made  against  it,  he  shall  not  choose 
but  find  sufficient,  nay,  abundant  inducements  to  yield  unto  it  firm  faith  and 
sincere  obedience.  Let  that  learned  man  Hugo  Grotius  speak  for  all  the  rest  in  his 
book  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  book  whosoever  attentively 
peruses  shall  find  that  a  man  may  have  great  reason  to  be  a  Christian  with¬ 
out  dependence  on  jmur  Church  for  any  part  of  it. 

There  are  many  other  curious  passages  (see  especially  vol.  i.  273-5), 
to  the  effect  that  reason  alone  can  judge  in  controversies  relating  to 
Scripture,  which  have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  great 
discussions  of  our  own  days. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  how  such  liberalism  as  this — for 
Chillingworth  would,  in  the  present  day,  be  described  as  a 
Rationalist,  and  his  whole  book  is  directed  to  prove  that 
a  probable  opinion  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  attained  in 
theological  matters  —  came  to  be  patronized  by  men  like 
Laud.  The  answer  appears  to  be,  that  Laud  and  Charles 
were  far  more  disciplinarians  than  inquisitors.  It  was  less 
their  object  to  interfere  with  men’s  creeds  than  to  regulate  their 
practice.  Chillingworth  is  asked  by  Knott,  how  in  any  case  he 
could  blame  schism  from  the  Church  of  England  ?  He  replies,  in 
substance,  that  schism  in  itself  is  not  a  bad  thing,  but  that  schism 
without  a  reasonable  cause  is,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  show  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  causes  alleged  by  Dissenters  for  forsaking 
the  ritual  established  by  law.  His  position,  indeed,  was  very  like 
that  of  the  Federals  as  against  the  Confederates.  They  admitted  that 
rebellion  might  be  justifiable,  but  denied  that  this  particular 
rebellion  was  justifiable.  Most  of  the  Royalist  and  High  Church 
writers  of  that  generation  treat  the  Puritans,  not  as  heretics,  but 
rather  as  people  of  weak  scrupulosity,  which  they  ought  in  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  overcome.  Laud  was  no  inquisitor.  His  great  offence 
was  his  determination  to  assert,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the 
right  of  the  public  authorities  to  regulate  rituals  and  observances, 
and  to  enforce  Church  discipline.  This,  in  the  particular  state 
of  feeling  which  then  prevailed,  was  consistent  with  extreme 
liberalism  (not  that  Laud  himself  was  extremely  liberal)  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  belief. 
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IF  proof  were  needed  of  the  bitterness  and  extravagance  of  the 
political  passions  excited  in  this  country  by  the  late  American 
war,  it  would  be  abundantly  furnished  by  the  praises  accorded  by 
certain  journals  to  the  Story  of  the  Great  March.  Men  do  not 
always  write  fairly  and  honestly  of  their  enemies ;  even  soldiers 
are  not  always  just  or  generous  to  a  vanquished  foe  ;  but  we  trust 
that  no  English  officer  and  gentleman  could  have  been  found 
capable  of  the  authorship  of  such  a  work  as  this.  The  records  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny  are  not  altogether  creditable  to  English 
justice,  humanity,  and  common  sense;  but  if  ever  ferocity  and 
sanguinary  vengeance  could  be  palliated  by  provocation,  the 
Sepoys  had  supplied  ample  excuse  for  the  errors  of  their  con¬ 
querors.  No  Englishman  would  have  spoken  of  the  Russians,  even 
during  the  heat  of  the  Crimean  war,  as  Major  Nichols  speaks, 
deliberately  and  in  cold  blood,  of  the  defeated  Southerners  ;  and 
if  a  book  had  been  published  in  1856  in  which  our  recent  cam¬ 
paigns  had  been  described  in  such  a  tone  and  spirit,  we  venture  to 
say  that  its  condemnation  by  the  press  would  have  been 
unanimous,  unsparing,  and  conclusive.  It  might  be  curious, 
were  it  now  worth  while,  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which 
led  certain  English  newspapers  to  espouse  the  Northern 
cause  with  a  vehemence  which  knew  no  bounds  of  reason, 
or  even  of  decency ;  to  defend,  and  even  to  exult  over,  acts 
which,  if  perpetrated  in  Poland  or  in  Venetia,  would  have  found 
no  apologists  among  the  most  impassioned  advocates  of  the  Iloly 
Alliance.  Barbarities  which  had  long  since  been  banished  from 
European  warfare — murders  in  cold  blood,  outrages  on  prisoners 
like  General  Morgan,  whose  exploits  rivalled  in  gallantry  and  skill 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  Garibaldi,  devastations  of  un¬ 
precedented  extent  and  wanton  cruelty,  acts  of  Vandalism  like 
the  destruction  of  Mr.  Mason’s  house  and  the  burning  of  the 
archives  at  Jackson,  the  unprovoked  conflagrations  of  open  and 
defenceless  towns — were  mentioned  with  exultation,  or  extenuated 
with  a  censure  so  faint  as  to  convey  something  like  approval. 
Arguments  which,  in  any  other  case,  self-respect  would  have  care¬ 
fully  eschewed,  were  freely  employed ;  assertions  which  only 
desperation  would  adventure  were  made  and  reiterated.  Much  of 
this  passion  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  American 
institutions  had  been  made  the  idol  and  example  of  English 
Radical  oratory,  until  the  orators  had  learnt  to  think  their  own 
cause  bound  up  with  the  success  of  the  Union.  Nothing  but 
a  strong  political  interest  could  have  provoked  the  passions 
which  have  survived  the  struggle,  or  made  it  possible  for  respect¬ 
able  English  journals  to  speak  of  such  a  work  as  that  before  us  in 
terms  of  approval  and  respect. 

From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  Major  Nichols  lavishes  upon  the 
unfortunate  “  rebels  ”  every  sort  of  misrepresentation,  calumny, 
and  abuse.  They  are  traitors,  cowards,  and  ruffians ;  they  “whine 
like  whipped  curs  ”  when  robbed  of  their  all  by  the  heroic 
avengers  of  the  insulted  North ;  they  are  savages  to  their  slaves, 
tyrants  to  the  poor  whites,  and  runaways  in  the  field.  On  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  particular,  he  pours  forth  the  vials  of  a 
wrath  which  takes  no  account  of  truth  or  decorum.  He  contrasts 
the  alleged  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  that  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  State  with  the  comparative  civilization  and  comfort  of 
North  Carolina — notoriously  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  backward 
States  in  America,  but  which,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  was  as  re¬ 
luctant  in  the  work  of  secession  as  South  Carolina  was  active  and 
forward.  He  accuses  the  latter  of  hurrying  her  sister  States  into 
secession  and  civil  war,  in  the  confidence  that  her  central  position 
would  exempt  her  from  injury ;  forgetting,  or  expecting  his 
readers  to  forget,  that  she  seceded  without  waiting  to  learn 
whether  she  would  be  supported  or  not,  that  she  was 
quite  as  vulnerable  as  any  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  that, 
when  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter 
by  a  surprise  precipitated  the  country  into  war,  South  Carolina 
was  actually  the  northernmost  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
long  and  resolute  defence  of  Charleston,  and  its  utter  ruin  by 
blockade  and  abandonment,  completely  refutes  his  vulgar  and 
ridiculous  aspersions  on  Carolinian  courage,  as  the  early  occupation 
of  the  coast  by  Federal  troops  disposes  of  the  assertion  that  the 
Palmetto  State  expected  to  escape  the  inflictions  of  war.  The 
only  accusation  to  which  South  Carolina  is  really  obnoxious  is 
that  she  rushed  too  hastily  into  a  position  fraught  with  peril, 
neither  counting  the  cost  nor  waiting  to  secure  support.  But  we 
need  hardly  wAsle  words  on  charges  intended  to  depreciate  the 
courage  of  the  South.  It  was  Major  Nichols’s  good  fortune  to  share 
the  march  of  a  General  who,  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  book,  had  seldom  an  enemy  in  his  front,  and 
never  encountered  anything  like  an  equal  force;  but  those 
of  his  fellow  soldiers  who  really  felt  the  hardships  and  encoun¬ 
tered  the  perils  of  the  war  will  know  how  to  deal  with 
one  who  charges  cowardice  upon  the  troops  who  defeated  the 
F’ederal  armies  on  twenty  battle-fields.  Quite  in  keeping  with 
such  imputations  are  other  passages,  which  incidentally  reveal 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  writer  than  of  the  facts  he  professes 
to  discover.  Few  men  would  like  to  tell  how  brutally 
they  exulted  over  the  destitution  of  a  lady  of  birth  and  for¬ 
tune,  and,  when  she  declared  that  she  would  be  reduced  to 
give  music  lessons  for  a  livelihood,  replied  “  I  am  glad  to  hear 
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it.”  We  hope  that  this  story  escaped  the  notice  of  those  contem¬ 
poraries  who  have  commended  the  book.  Other  conversations  are 
certainly  surprising,  as  they  reveal  a  degree  of  enlightenment  on 
the  part  of  negroes,  forbidden  to  read  or  write,  surpassing  that  of 
many  Northern  artisans,  and  show  that  Southern  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  arguments  for 
secession  which  are  familiar  to  every  Euglish  schoolboy.  If  Major 
Nichols  were  a  little  less  eager  to  make  out  a  case  for  his  party, 
and  a  little  more  careful  to  avoid  extravagance  and  self-contradic¬ 
tion,  his  book  might  be  a  little  more  effective.  Like  other  men 
of  the  same  stamp,  he  falls  into  the  common  error  of  proving  too 
much.  A  score  of  negro  preachers  are  assembled  at  Savannah  to 
meet  General  Sherman,  and  the  shrewdness  of  their  remarks  and 
the  magnificence  of  their  cranial  development  forces  the  author  to 
blush  for  his  race.  “  So  many  noble  heads  could  not  have  been 
found  among  an  equal  number  of  white  clergymen.”  The  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  negro  skull  produces  upon  Major  Nichols 
a  very  different  impression  from  that  entertained  by  ordinaty 
observers  or  by  professional  ethnologists. 

Offensive  as  is  the  tone  of  the  work,  and  unpleasant  as  its 
language  and  feeling  must  be  to  all  men  of  correct  taste,  it  must 
nevertheless  possess  a  certain  value  so  long  as  it  remains  the  only 
history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
American  war.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  quality  of  the  troops 
nor  the  strategical  skill  of  the  General  was  tested  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  exploit.  The  army  met  with  no  serious  resistance 
except  at  the  very  end  of  the  route,  and  it  was  furnished  with  ample 
means  of  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way  by  nature. 
But  the  keen  military  insight  which  discerned  the  facility  with 
which  the  march  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  results  which  it 
must  produce,  place  the  author  of  the  conception — whether  it 
originated  with  Grant  or  Sherman — among  the  first  rank  of 
successful  generals ;  and  the  skill  and  completeness  with  which 
the  whole  movement  was  executed,  the  manner  in  which  the 
army  was  kept  together  on  so  long  and  laborious  a  journey,  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  conflicts,  and  the  decisive  consequences 
of  success,  entitle  the  Commander-in-chief  to  the  highest  praise. 
Neither  Grant  nor  Sherman  was  ever  called  upon  to  display 
the  genius  which  enabled  Lee  to  achieve  so  much  with  forces 
always  inferior  in  number  and  materiel  to  the  enemy ;  and 
probably  both  of  them  would  have  failed  if  opposed  to  that 
General  in  the  campaign  of  Chancellorsville  and  Fredericksburg, 
while  the  Southern  army  was  unbroken  by  the  waste  of  war  and 
undisheartened  by  disaster.  Grant’s  campaign  in  Virginia  was 
one  long  series  of  defeats  repaired  by  obstinate  resolution  and  vast 
numerical  superiority ;  and  Lee  was  worn  out  by  battles  in  each  of 
which  the  enemy’s  loss  was  greater  than  his  own.  Sherman  was 
never  opposed  to  a  competent  antagonist  at  the  head  of  equal 
forces.  But  the  Great  March  was,  nevertheless,  a  brilliant 
manoeuvre ;  and  the  military  scheme  (of  which  it  formed  a  part 
was  an  admirable  strategic  combination.  Lee  was  pushed  back 
upon  Richmond,  and  held  there  by  overwhelming  force,  while 
Sherman  pierced  “  the  shell  ”  of  the  Confederacy,  and  revealed,  as 
he  had  previously  asserted,  the  hollowness  beneath.  The  com¬ 
plete  success  of  the  scheme  was  due  to  his  adversaries.  President 
Davis  committed  the  fatal  error  of  removing  Johnston,  who  was  a 
great  general,  to  make  room  for  Hood,  who  was  only  a  dashing 
leader.  The  Southern  army  was  wasted  in  fruitless  battles, 
and  finally  withdrawn  by  a  move  which  showed  that  those 
who  ordered  it  were  utterly  misinformed  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy.  ►.When  Hood  invaded  Tennessee,  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  force  Sherman  to  pursue  him ;  but  he  was  left  to 
encounter  a  superior  enemy  in  Thomas,  while  the  Federal  army 
moved  forward  from  Atlanta  towards  the  sea-coast.  On  its 
march  it  encountered  no  foe  whom  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry  was  not 
able  to  repulse.  Major  Nichols  notes  the  entire  absence  of  men 
on  the  route,  and  insinuates  that  they  had  fled  for  safety,  leaving 
the  women  to  their  fate.  The  assertion  is  as  untrue  as  it  is 
cowardly.  The  military  exigencies  of  the  Confederacy  had  drained 
Georgia  of  fighting  men,  and  Beauregard  could  collect  no  forces 
to  encounter  Sherman.  The  invaders  captured  Millidgeville,  but 
wasted  no  time  in  attacking  fortified  places.  They  knew  that,  if 
their  main  object  were  attained,  these  must  fall,  and  they  pressed 
steadily  on.  Fort  M'Allister  fell  at  the  first  attack,  never  having 
been  really  defensible ;  Hardie  was  forced  to  save  his  division  by 
evacuating  Savannah.  From  Savannah  Sherman  pushed  on 
through  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  cutting  Charleston  oft’ 
from  the  Confederacy,  and  compelling  the  evacuation  of  a 
place  which  probably  might  have  stood  another  four  years’ 
siege.  Still  the  march  went  on,  until,  for  the  first  time, 
the  enemy  actually  gave  battle.  Sherman  claimed  the  victory 
at  Avery  sborough  and  Bentonsville ;  but  the  result  was  a 
decided  check  to  his  progress.  But  it  came  too  late.  While 
Johnston  still  lay  in  his  front,  news  came  of  the  fall  of  Richmond 
and  the  surrender  of  Lee.  Grant  had  done  his  work ;  Sherman 
had  rendered  Grant’s  success  final;  and  Johnston  had  no  choice 
but  to  capitulate. 

Nor  was  its  direct  strategic  effect  the  only  result  of  the  Great 
March.  The  invasion  of  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy  had 
alarmed  the  soldiers  of  the  imperilled  States  for  the  safety  of  their 
families,  and  in  this  manner,  as  Major  Nichols  affirms,  “  demo¬ 
ralized”  the  Virginian  army.  Well  might  they  fear.  Major 
Nichols  affirms,  indeed,  that  no  outrage  was  committed  on  women 
and  children ;  but  his  own  account  of  the  character  of  the  foragers 
who  were  allowed  to  straggle  far  and  wide,  and  plunder  at  their 
will,  sufficiently  refutes  his  assertion.  Men  of  this  sort  never 
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respect  the  life  or  honour  of  those  who  are  at  their  mercy,  and 
the  General  who  lets  them  loose  to  ravage  an  open  country,  as  if 
it  were  a  town  taken  by  assault,  is  answerable  for  the  conse¬ 
quences.  By  Major  Nichols’s  own  admission,  the  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  steal  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
from  chickens  and  hogs  up  to  plate,  personal  ornaments, 
and  furniture.  This  is  not  a  civilized  fashion  of  warfare;  the 
European  laws  of  war,  whatever  license  they  may  allow  in  re¬ 
gard  to  forage  and  provisions,  usually  respect  all  other  property. 
But  Sherman  deliberately  set  aside  the  laws  of  war,  and  aimed  at 
producing  terror  by  systematic  severity.  In  respect  to  the  burning 
of  private  dwellings,  Major  Nichols  pays  little  regard  either  to 
truth  or  to  consistency.  At  page  86  he  saj's,  “  The  well-known 
sight  of  columns  of  black  smoke  meet  our  eyes  again ;  this  time 
houses  are  burning.  .  .  .  There  is  a  terrible  gladness  in  this 

realization  of  so  many  hopes  and  wishes.”  At  page  93,  “Wide- 
spreading  columns  of  smoke  continue  to  rise  wherever  our  army 
goes.  Building  material  is  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  in  this 
State  for  some  time  to  come.”  Yet,  when  General  Hampton 
reproaches  the  invaders  with  this  wanton  incendiarism,  Major 
Nichols  is  furious  at  the  calumny,  and  says  (p.  163),  “Houses  have 
unquestionably  been  burned  upon  our  march,  but  they  were  the 
property  of  notorious  rebels,  who  were  fortunate  in  escaping  so 
easily.”  And  the  man  who  writes  in  this  fashion  is  indignant  at 
finding  torpedos  laid  on  the  line  of  march  in  front  of  a  Con¬ 
federate  line  of  defence,  and  can  find  no  words  bitter  enough 
for  the  Southern  commanders  who,  according  to  universal 
usage,  hang  or  shoot  marauders  whenever  they  are  caught. 
Fully  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  General  Sherman  and 
the  language  of  his  aide-de-camp,  we  must  remember  that, 
when  the  Southern  army  entered  Pennsylvania,  both  dwellings  and 
property  were  respected  by  troops  who  had  seen  Virginian  home¬ 
steads  biunt  and  Virginia  ravaged  from  end  to  end  by  the  brothers- 
in-arms  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  These  facts  are  not  among  those 
fruits  of  mutual  exasperation  whose  memory  should  be  allowed  to 
perish  with  the  close  of  the  war  out  of  which  they  grew. 
Outrages  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war  are  offences  against  the 
common  interest  of  mankind.  War  is  savage  enough  at  best ;  its 
humaner  rules  rest  only  on  custom,  and  are  weakened  by  every 
infringement ;  and  those  who  break  them  do  their  best  to  make 
not  only  the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged,  but  all  war,  more 
cruel  and  licentious  than  it  is.  The  massacre  at  Palmyra,  the  de¬ 
vastation  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  the  deeds  done  by  Pope  and 
Sheridan,  and  sanctioned  by  President  Lincoln,  are  so*  many  pre¬ 
cedents  in  favour  of  crimes  which  the  chivalry  of  modern  Europe 
has  with  difficulty  banished  from  civilized  warfare  ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  history  to  brand  them  and  their  perpetrators  with  the 
stigma  which  a  wanton  relapse  into  barbarism  deserves.  Nothing 
but  the  determination  of  President  Davis  and  General  Lee  to 
abstain  from  reprisals,  however  sorely  provoked  or  eagerly  de¬ 
manded,  prevented  the  American  war  from  becoming  one  of  mutual 
extermination. 

In  the  terms  of  surrender  'granted  to  General  Johnstone,  Sher¬ 
man  showed  a  generosity  which  drew  down  upon  him  much  abuse 
from  the  Northern  press,  and  some  unjust  suspicion  from  men  who 
were  far  from  understanding  as  well  as  he  did  the  position  of  the 
South.  He  knew  that  all  chance  of  renewal  of  resistance  was 
ended  by  the  capitulation,  and  was  anxious  to  conclude  the  war  on 
the  simple  terms  always  proposed  by  Mr.  Lincoln — the  restoration 
of  the  Union.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln  lived,  the  convention  might  not  im¬ 
probably  have  been  confirmed.  Unhappily,  when  the  news  reached 
Washington,  his  murder  had  thrown  a  momentary  ascendency  into 
the  hands  ol  those  who  thirsted  for  vengeance  and  confiscation,  and 
a  policy  of  vindictive  severity  was  for  the  time  in  favour.  Calmer 
thoughts  have  by  this  time  induced  those  who  then  denounced 
General  Sherman’s  oilers  as  little  short  of  treasonable,  to  carry  out 
in  substance  the  principles  of  that  convention ;  and  the  happy  effects 
of  Mr.  J ohnson’s  conciliatory  scheme  of  reconstruction  are  the  best 
vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  commander  who  sought  to 
signalize  a  decisive  conquest  by  a  universal  amnesty  and  a  prompt 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  vanquished. 


WYSE’S  EXCURSION  IN  THE  PELOPONNESUS.* 
FjJHESE  volumes  are  the  record  of  a  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
made  in  the  year  1858  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  then  our 
Minister  at  Athens.  It  was  undertaken  partly  for  health,  and  to 
gain  some  respite  and  refreshment  from  the'  heat  and  dust  of 
Athens;  but  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  had  also  before  him  objects  con¬ 
nected  with  his  public  duties,  and  he  wished  to  examine  and  see 
for  himself  the  state  and  progress  of  one  of  the  most  considerable 
portions  of  the  Greek  Kingdom.  After  the  Crimean  war,  a  Financial 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  three  protecting  Powers  to 
inquire  into  the  resources  of  Greece,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
allegations  of'  the  Greek  Government  as  to  the  poverty  of  the 
country  and  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  interest  of  the 
guaranteed  debt  were  to  be  trusted.  Of  this  Commission,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  English,  French,  and  Russiau  Ministers  at  Athens, 
aided  by  two  assistant  Commissioners,  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  was 
President.  It  was  comprehensive  in  its  investigations  and  very 
diligent  in  its  labours;  it  collected  a  great  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion;  it  drew  up  a  Report,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
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ment,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  series  of  elaborate  and  detailed 
papers  fin  the  separate  heads  of  inquiry,  which  have  not  yet  been 
published,  but  which  are  said  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value. 
But  it  failed  to  convince  the  Greek  Government  that  the  difficulty 
of  paying  their  debts  lay,  not  in  the  slenderness  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  but  in  their  own  palpably  vicious  way  of  managing 
them,  and  their  manifest  disinclination  to  apply  even  the 
most  obvious  remedies.  To  collect  materials  for  the  use  of 
this  Commission  was  one  of  the  objects  kept  before  him 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  in  his  Peloponnesian  tour.  But  he 
was  also  a  scholar  and  an  accomplished  man  of  letters ;  and  he 
visited  and  looked  at  the  country  through  which  he  travelled  with 
the  interest  and  inquisitiveness  of  a  student  of  ancient  Greek 
civilization,  as  well  as  with  the  practical  eye  of  a  public  man 
intent  on  the  present  improvement  and  prospects  of  the  country. 
His  journal  combines  the  observations  and  reflections  of  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  old  Greek  art  and  literature  with  those  of  the  political 
economist  and  the  diplomatist,  watchful  for  the  facts  of  popular 
habits  and  development,  education,  agriculture,  and  the  statistics 
of  produce  and  trade.  The  work  was  not  finished  as  its  author  in¬ 
tended  ;  the  labour  of  revising  and  putting  into  shape  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  his  death ;  but  he  deemed  that  it  would  contribute  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  examine, 
and  he  was  earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  be  published.  His 
wish  has  been  fulfilled  by  his  niece,  who  has  brought  the  utmost 
devotion  to  discharge  the  trust  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  uncle. 
The  book,  as  published,  bears  traces  of  the  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  under  which,  like  every  book  which  its  author  does  not 
bring  to  completion,  it  appears  before  us.  The  work  of  condensa¬ 
tion  and  re-arrangement  is  impossible  for  an  editor,  however 
obvious  the  necessity  for  it,  and  the  likelihood  that  it  was  intended. 
The  meaning  of  references  and  hasty  notes  is  not  always  to  be  re¬ 
covered  ;  passages  in  all  probability  left  for  re-writing  and  further 
development  cannot  now  be  amended  or  explained ;  and  a  list  of 
errata,  which  might  be  considerabty  enlarged,  shows  that  the 
author’s  handwriting  has  not  always  clearly  told  its  purport.  But 
the  work  is  that  of  a  well-prepared  and  very  intelligent  observer, 
who  had  unusually  favourable  opportunities  for  seeing  what  he 
wished  to  see,  and  was  extremely  well  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
on  what  he  saw. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  and  his  party — a  tolerably  large  one,  including 
ladies — first  proceeded  to  Monemvasia,  the  curious  Laconian  coun¬ 
terpart  to  our  Cornish  and  Breton  St.  Michael's  Mounts,  of  which  a 
characteristic  sketch  forms  the  frontispiece  to  his  first  volume.  It  is 
a  place  out  of  the  beaten  track  even  of  travellers  in  the  Morea ;  and 
the  account  of  it,  and  of  the  visit  to  it,  is  excellently  given.  The 
grandeur  of  the  rugged  rock,  and  the  brilliant  light  of  sky  and  sea 
about  it ;  the  ruinous  decay  in  which  all  works  of  man  upon  it, 
whether  of  former  generations  or  of  the  present,  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  visitor ;  the  mingled  traces  of  the  various  Powers 
which  have  used  it  as  a  bulwark ;  the  eager  childish  liveliness  and 
simplicity  of  the  quick-witted  people  of  the  sleepy,  sunny,  tumble- 
down  village  at  its  foot,  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  amazement, 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  hope,  by  the  astonishing  apparition  of  an 
English  war-steamer  in  their  port,  and  a  veritable  English  Minister 
in  the  flesh  scrambling  among  their  rocks,  talking  Greek  with 
Eparchs  and  Demarchs,  and  drinking  coffee  in  the  Bishop’s  house — 
all  this  is  described  with  great  spirit,  and  with  full  appreciation, 
not  only  of  the  picturesque  and  historical  interest  of  the  scene, 
but  of  its  grotesque  oddness : — 

At  ten  we  followed  to  shore  in  the  captain’s  gig,  and  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  picking  our  way  through  the  rocks  to  the  bridge.  The  authori¬ 
ties  were  already  there  to  meet  us— the  Eparch,  a  silent  jejune  man,  in 
island  trousers ;  the  Demarch,  in  creditably  clean  fustanella  ;  aiid  the  doctor, 
in  Frank  dress,  presenting  a  good  epitome  of  the  transition  through  which 
manners  and  customs  are  hastening  in  Greece.  They  were  attended  by  a 
whole  train  of  merry  urchins,  armed  with  knapsacks  and  slates,  who,  bona- 
fide  bound  for  school,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  gazing  on  the  Frank 
new  comers.  The  road  near  the  bridge  is  tolerable,  but  this  past,  all  traces 
of  the  kind  vanished.  We  had  to  scramble  through  huge  blocks  of  limestone 
rock,  seamed  with  arragonite,  fallen  from  above,  along  the  cliff,  over  the 
narrow  isthmus  towards  the  south  side,  where  we  were  informed  the  town 
lay  packed  up  between  its  old  parallel  walls,  but  of  which  we  could  see  no 
hint  until  we  arrived  at  the  gate.  Our  cortege  by  this  time  embraced  nearlv 
half  the  population.  All  sorts  of  fustanellas,  island  trousers,  and  one  or  two 
“  Young  Greece”  pale  and  travelled  faces,  in  French  dress  and  white  neck¬ 
cloths  (I  am  thankful  there  were  no  “  gants  .glaces  ”),  leading  the  way. 
After  half-an-hour’s  hot  walk  we  reached  a  ruinous  gateway,  guarded  by 
two  soldiers,  and  crowded  by  the  Primates,  ready  to  welcome  us,  and 
entered  the  burgo,  or  town.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  first  glance  was  not 
encouraging.  The  whole  place  makes  a  wretched  tumble-down  appearance. 
Streets  narrow  and  precipitous,  still  Turkish  ;  pavement  broken  up  in  block 
and  hole ;  houses,  many  of  them  Venetian  born,  crumbling  and  disconsolate 
enough.  I  he  streets  had  a  few  open  shops,  with  here  and  there  an  old  tailor 
working  at  island  trousers,  the  thriving  trade  of  the  place. 

The  church  of  this  strange  place  united  in  itself  a  number  of 
incongruous  memorials  of  its  former  history.  Its  decided  Western 
physiognomy  at  once  struck  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  a  keen  observer  of 
differences  in  things  ecclesiastical  between  the  Greek  and  his 
own  (Roman  Catholic)  communion.  The  interior  architecture, 
arrangement,  and  decoration,  he  says,  are  still  Catholic.  On  the 
“Eikonostasis,”  the  “Christ”  appears  to  be  early  Venetian;  while 
the  “  Panagia,”  on  the  other  side,  is  “  orthodox  Oriental.”  Turkish 
art  appears  in  the  mother-of-pearl  framing  of  a  small  shrine, 
while  the  pulpit  appears  to  be  “  renaissance.”  At  the  west-end  of 
the  church  two  canopies  were  pointed  out  which  were  said  to 
mark  the  place  of  the  thrones  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  and  his 
Empress,  the  Byzantine  patrons  of  Monemvasia,  whose  Bishop  is 
said  to  have  claimed,  according  to  a  decree  of  Andronicus,  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  place  of  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
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Synod,  if  the  Patriarch  was  absent,  and  above  the  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Monemvasia  is  a  state  prison,  and  had 
lately  been  occupied  by  a  certain  distinguished  prisoner,  one 
General  Spiro  Milio ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  observed  that  the 
custom  of  engraving  moral  sentences  on  walls  prevailed  at  Monem¬ 
vasia  as  well  as  in  the  Tower  of  London.  General  Spiro  Milio 
had  recorded — to  the  amusement,  apparently,  of  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him — on  the  walls  of  the  prison,  his  conviction 
that  “  after  darkness  comes  light,”  and  that  “  all  passions  and  pre¬ 
judices  are  transitory,  but  only  Truth  eternal.”  At  Monemvasia 
nobody  had  ever  seen  a  steamer  near  ;  “  we  only  see  steamers  pass 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,”  they  said,  “but  they  never  come  nearer.” 
It  is  a  place  without  trade  or  manufacture,  and  nothing  can  be 
grown  on  the  rock.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  like  Leake,  inquired  in  vain 
about  Malmsey  wine ;  “  the  people  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  its 
name  or  renown.”  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  the  inhabitants 
can  find  to  do.  Half  the  houses  are  uninhabited,  and  a  large 
number  were  falling  into  ruin.  Yet  the  place  has  two  “  Demotic 
or  primary  ”  schools,  and  one  “  Hellenic,”  or  superior  one  ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  read  and  write  ;  newspapers  abounded,  and 
there  was  a  cafti  and  billiard-room ;  there  was  an  air  of  health, 
freshness,  and  content  about  the  population ;  and  the  young  ladies, 
full  of  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  appeared  in  “  bright  green  satin 
jackets  and  incipient  crinolines.” 

The  party  landed  in  Maina,  and  travelled  up  the  plain  of  the 
Eurotas  to  Sparta;  thence  across  Taygetus  into  the  plain  of 
Messenia,  and  by  Ithome,  Bassre,  and  Olympia,  through  the  rugged 
mountain  gorges  which  lead  down  by  Megaspelion  to  Vostitza  and 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  From  thence  they  skirted  the  shores  of  the 
gulf,  and  returned  by  Corinth  to  Athens.  The  line  which  they 
took  excluded  Argolis  and  the  western  coast,  as  well  as  the 
central  Arcadian  uplands ;  but  they  went  through  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  is  enthusiastic,  but  not  unreasonably  so,  in  his  admiration  of 
this  singularly  magnificent  region.  The  Peloponnesus  has  —  what 
north-eastern  Greece  so  much  wants  —  water  and  verdure.  Its  fat 
alluvial  plains  have  rivers  running  through  them,  are  covered  with 
vegetation,  and  are  ready  for  the  most  abundant  crops ;  and  the 
noble  mountains  which  frame  them  round  furnish  examples,  not 
only  of  the  wildest  and  most  savage  rock  scenery  on  a  vast  scale, 
hut  of  that  combination  of  green  wood  and  ever-flowing  waters 
which  is  so  rare  in  the  austere  mountains  round  Athens.  The 
smiling  beauty'  and  softness  of  the  valley  of  Sparta  form  a  curious 
contrast  with  our  ideas  of  the  hard,  stern  character  of  the  Spartans 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  it  suits  with  what  Sir  Thomas 
W  yse  speaks  of  as  the  “  rich  semi-Oriental  Sparta  of  the  Odyssey.” 
But  Taygetus  hangs  over  the  whole,  and  the  girdle  of  solemn 
mountains  gives  what  is  wanted  of  severity  to  the  scene.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse  thus  describes  it,  and  the  impressions  which  it 
produces : — 

It  is  difficult  to  see  more  abundance  with  less  uniformity.  All  kinds  of 
luxuriance  in  full  produce — the  sharp  green  mulberry,  the  tender  vine,  the 
valonea  in  sturdy  masses,  oranges  and  lemons — embosoming  bright-tiled 
houses  ;  corn,  like  a  very  sea,  below  us  ;  and  through  the  whole,  clumps  of 
cypresses,  marking  two  realms  departed  for  ever  —  old  Greece  and  aged 
Turkey — and  breaking  up  the  monotony',  both  pictorial  and  historic,  Sparta 
the  new,  in  the  midst  of  this,  was  hardly  discoverable,  except  as  a  string  of 
pleasant  places,  with  here  and  there  a  twinkling  of  the  Eurotas  to  indicate 
the  sources  of  profusion.  Life,  and  work,  and  reward,  are  seen  now  in  all 
this  ;  but  it  is  a  faint  reflection  of  its  ancient  renown  or  ancient  proprietors. 
Here  is  found  whatever  the  most  industrious  or  the  most  luxurious  could 
desire,  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  Taygetus  rises  beyond,  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  guardian  of  all,  its  upright  wall  rising  from  the  plain,  its  ridgy  defiles, 
its  outstanding  spurs,  each  a  base  of  a  citadel,  gloomy',  grand,  unchanging  ; 
all  this  has  another  influence,  and  comprising  the  adjoining  scenery  of 
Menelaion,  stretching  oil  to  Parnon,  in  its  stem  Tzakonian  character,  brings 
back  the  temper  to  a  more  Doric  mood,  and  braces  up  to  manly'  thought 
what  would  else  dissolve  under  gentler  influences.  I  saw  in  it  such  a  land¬ 
scape  as  nature  chooses  when  she  makes  Tells,  and  raises  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  spirits,  the  strongest  attachment  to  soil,  with  the  firmest  nerves 
and  resolves  to  defend  it.  My  first  impression  on  seeing  Sparta  and  its 
plain,  years  ago — it  was  then,  indeed,  far  more  solitary' — came  just  to  this  : 
a  grander,  gloomier,  sterner,  richer  scene  could  not  be  found ;  exactly  the 
ground  which  my  imagination  would  have  chosen  for  that  remarkable  element 
of  Hellenism,  the  Spartan. 

Modern  Sparta  is  a  growth  of  the  new  Kingdom,  built  to  order 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  an  old  name,  and  built,  according  to  a 
modem  Greek  practice  which  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  severely  condemns, 
on  the  very  site  of  the  old  city  ;  so  that  the  new  buildings  cover 
it  up,  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  any  clearing  away  and  anti¬ 
quarian  ixploring  of  the  ruins  which  may  be  beneath  the  soil. 
Its  place  was  taken  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  singularly  pic¬ 
turesque  hill  town  of  Mistra,  close  under  Taygetus,  and  encircled 
by  its  grand  ravines.  The  town  is  now  almost  deserted,  but  its 
ruined  houses  and  churches  and  castle  still  stand,  looking  like 
a  town  which  “a  conqueror  had  only'  just  passed  through” — 
“  neither  living  nor  dead.”  Here,  as  so  often,  the  odd  contrast 
between  old  and  new  came  before  the  travellers.  A  great  plane- 
tree  and  a  Turkish  fountain,  at  which  women  were  washing, 
recalled  the  Mahometan  love  of  shade  and  water,  and  then  recol¬ 
lections  of  Nausicaa  and  the  Odyssey.  The  great  plane-tree 
suggests  a  poetical  train  of  thought : — 

Beside  the  fountain  stood  a  group  of  Spartan,  or  at  least  Laconian 
damsels,  who  in  health  and  form  would  not  have  shamed  their  country¬ 
women  in  the  Lysistrata.  'they  were  busily  engaged  in  washing,  preparing, 
as  they'  told  us,  for  the  bridal  of  the  youngest  of  the  party,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  in  a  day  or  two.  The  Nausikaa  was  very  active  and  practical, 
and  did  not  allow  the  presence  of  strangers  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution 
of  her  work.  The  great  plane-tree  spread  its  branches  over  the  party,  and 
joined  its  shadows  villi  those  of  the  rock  in  protecting  them  from  the  sun. 


If  there  live  a  tree  in  Greece  which  deserves  or  appears  to  have  a  Drvad  to 
take  care  of  it,  it  is  assuredly  the  plane.  Oaks  themselves  are  dwarfs  beside 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  that  artless  art  with  which,  while  grasping  rock  and 
block  below  (I  have  seen  them  keep  defiant  hold  on  both  in  the  very  face  of 
a  Taygetan  torrent)  with  roots  like  claws  and  talons,  worthy  of  the  Block- 
berg  roots  of  Goethe,  they  run  out  above,  resembling  a  sort  of  huge  con¬ 
volvulus,  the  arms  apparently  as  pliant  as  tendrils,  but  loaded  with  shade 
sufficient  for  a  whole  squadron.  Nor  is  it  massive  heavy  shade,  but  of  a  light 
twinkling  kind  ;  the  exquisite  sharpness  of  the  foliage,  moved  by  every  breeze, 
and  discovering  at  each  turn  all  the  grey,  silver,  brown,  and  purple  of  its 
lining  in  rich  harmony  with  its  bright  verdure. 

Everything  looks  primitive,  Oriental,  or  classical,  when  some  one 
suggests  to  Nausicaa  and  her  companions  that  a  “true  Spartan 
\ofjog  ”  would  be  charming  : — 

Two  young  girls  were  very  ready  to  take  our  solicitations  into  consideration, 
and,  by'  way  of  preamble,  proposed  to  commence,  while  we  were  beating  up 
recruits,  with  a  pas  de  deux.  The  dais  was  cleared,  and  we  were  ready  with 
admiration,  when  off  they  started,  arm  in  arm,  with  a  mazourka  !  This  was 
taking  civilization  a  rebours,  and  as  unconscious  a  satire,  looking  at  their 
naked  feet,  and  at  the  site  where  we  were,  on  the  whole  system  of  modern 
Greece,  as  the  most  solemn  article  in  the  Athena.  What  nymph  or  Muse 
inspired  the  innovation  it  is  useless  to  inquire.  It  came  down,  I  believe, 
wrapt  up  in  a  Greek  grammar  from  Athens. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  travelled  into  the  neighbouring  valley  plain  of 
Messenia  by  a  pass  through  Taygetus  which  is  not  often  taken, 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  track  even  for  mules,  but  which  amply 
repays  the  traveller  who  is  not  afraid  of  rough  scrambling  by  the 
rare  magnificence  of  its  scenery.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  was  a  true 
and  discriminating  judge  of  genuine  beauty  in  the  features  of  the 
country  through  which  he  travelled,  and  his  volumes  show  that  he 
fully  appreciated  its  charm.  Travelling  in  the  Peloponnesus  is 
always  rough,  and  still  sometimes  dangerous ;  but  it  is  a  country 
which  has  the  advantage  of  not  having  been  broken  into  by  the 
crowd,  and  no  man  in  health  need  be  afraid  of  its  difficulties. 
And  for  its  size,  there  are  few  regions  which  reward  the  traveller 
better,  by  its  combination  of  historical  interest  with  a  characteristic 
landscape  worthy  of  the  associations  which  gather  round  it,  and 
impressing  itself  with  singular  clearness  on  the  mind.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  numerous  illustrations,  from  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s  own 
drawings  and  those  of  Signor  Lanza,  who  accompanied  him,  are 
well  chosen.  There  are  some  highly  characteristic  sketches  among 
them,  such  as  that  of  the  rock  of  Monemvasia,  aud  one  of  Bassse, 
with  the  altar-like  hill  of  Ithome  rising  above  the  Messenian 
plain.  On  the  other  hand,  either  from  the  fault  of  draughtsman 
or  engraver,  justice  is  scarcely  done  to  the  beautiful  outlines  and 
strongly  marked  features  of  Taygetus,  as  seen  from  the  plain  of 
Sparta. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  shows  the  interest  of  a  well-read  and  refined 
classical  scholar  in  the  care  with  which  he  observed  and  examined 
the  country  through  which  he  passed  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
which  it  was  the  theatre,  and  in  his  comments  on  the  history 
itself.  His  mind  was  full,  as  his  journal  shows,  of  the  singular 
characteristics  of  Spartan  organization  and  policy,  and  of  the 
romantic  incidents  of  the  Messenian  wars.  He  had  also  the  tastes 
of  an  artist,  and  an  eye  for  the  physical  peculiarities  of  a  country 
and  for  topographical  accuracy ;  and  he  enters  critically  into  ques¬ 
tions  about  Messenian  sites,  and,  at  still  greater  length,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  most  recent  knowledge  and  a  careful  personal 
inspection  of  the  ground,  into  a  discussion  of  the  topography  of 
Olympia — a  place,  as  he  says,  less  sufficiently  explored  than  any 
equally  important  site  in  Greece,  and  where  the  alluvium  of  the 
Alpheius  probably  covers  up  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  would 
well  reward  a  comprehensive  and  judicious  system  of  exploration. 
On  all  these  matters,  however,  there  was  not  much  new  to  be 
said  without  a  more  methodical  and  special  course  of  investigation 
than  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  had  leisure  for.  But  he  was  as  much 
interested  in  modern  as  in  ancient  Greece,  and  his  account  is  that 
of  a  very  friendly,  yet  at  the  same  time  very  dissatisfied, 
observer ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  instructive  picture  of  a  Greek 
province.  The  country,  as  he  saw,  had  great  natural  advantages ; 
the  population  were  lively,  quick-witted,  furnished  with  elemen¬ 
tary  education  of  which  they  eagerly  availed  themselves,  anxious 
to  thrive  and  get  on ;  but  everything  was  at  a  deadlock,  and  came 
to  very  little,  because  they  had  learned  to  depend  for  everything 
on  a  central  Government  which  claimed  to  direct  and  dispose  of 
everything,  and  which  was  utterly  unequal  to  its  task  and  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  essential  conditions  of  what  it  had  to  do.  Year 
after  year,  it  had  allowed  a  barbarous  system  of  taxation,  inherited 
from  the  ignorant  and  careless  Turks,  to  go  on,  under  which 
improved  cultivation  was  hopeless.  It  undertook  the  road-making 
of  the  country,  and  it  left  the  roads  unmade,  with  the  amusing 
apology  that,  after  all,  the  sea  was  the  great  Greek  high-road. 
The  want  of  internal  communications  raises  prices  and  wages, 
makes  them  grossly  unequal,  hinders  the  use  of  the  most  manifest 
resources  of  the  country,  and  keeps  everything  at  a  standstill. 
Among  the  many  strange  illustrations  of  the  general  helplessness 
engendered  by  this  manner  of  governing,  one  is  given  which  would 
appear  incredible  anywhere  but  in  Greece.  The  superior  of  the 
monastery  on  Pentelicus  had  paved  his  church  with  marble  from 
Lucca,  and  he  proved  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  that  it  cost  him  less 
to  convey  marble  from  Lucca  than  to  take  it  from  the  old  quarries 
directly  above  the  convent;  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  being 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilful  workmen,  their  high  wages,  and. 
the  imperfect  implements  in  use  in  Greece.  The  clumsiness  and 
inaptitude  of  the  Greeks  in  tools  and  mechanism  of  all  kinds 
struck  Sir  Thomas  Wyse.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  their 
fault  is  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  means,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  first 
expedient  at  hand,  and  to  be  careless  about  being  exact  and 
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thorough,  provided  that  a  superficial  approximation  to  what  they 
aim  at  is  attained,  whether  it  be  an  imitation  of  a  European 
house,  a  European  fashion  of  dress,  a  European  machine, 
or  a  European  constitution.  And  as  the  Government  has 
systematically  trained  and  accustomed  the  Greeks  of  the 
provinces  to  depend  entirely  on  itself  for  everything,  no  one 
thinks  it  his  business  to  move  a  step  or  make  any  effort  unless  the 
instruction,  the  order,  and  the  money  come  straight  from  Athens. 
And  the  impulse  is  given  from  Athens,  not  for  general  reasons  of 
policy,  but  because  some  immediate  motive,  frequently  of  a  very 
unworthy  character,  presses  with  those  in  power.  The  progress 
of  a  foreign  Minister  through  a  remote  province,  and  the  fear  of 
his  remarks  and  remonstrances,  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
supplies  from  Athens  for  local  objects  which  otherwise  would 
have  in  vain  solicited  either  attention  or  aid.  When  Sir  Thomas 
W  yse  remonstrated  with  some  monks  on  the  disgraceful  state  of 
their  buildings,  they  said  they  had  no  money,  and  had  long  been 
vainly  trying  to  get  some  from  Government,  and  begged  him  to 
intercede  for  them  at  Athens.  The  Greek  Minister  at  Athens 
took  no  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
monks ;  but  it  was  found  afterwards  that  he  had  first  sent  down 
to  rate  the  monks  soundly  for  daring  to  make  complaints,  and 
then  had  followed  up  his  scolding  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  an  order  to  make  all  the  necessary  repairs  and  improvements 
at  once. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  does  not  give  a  favourable  account  of  Greek 
monks  and  monasteries.  He  criticizes  them,  provoked  especially 
by  what  he  saw  at  Megaspelion,  with  a  severity  which  recalls  the 
ordinary  objections  made  by  Protestant  travellers  against  monas¬ 
teries  generally,  while  at  the  same  time  he  contrasts  them  with 
the  loftier  ideal  and  greater  activity  of  monasticism  in  the  West. 
His  remarks  are,  on  the  whole,  probably  just.  A  Greek  might 
reply  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  generalize 
against  the  Latin  monastic  system  from  many  a  Latin  monastery 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  as  against  the  Eastern  monks  from  Megas¬ 
pelion. 

The  work  is  perhaps  too  elaborate  in  its  design,  and  this  appears 
all  the  more  from  its  unavoidably  wanting  the  corrections  of  a 
final  revisal.  But  it  reflects  with  admirable  fidelity,  and  often 
with  great  force,  the  impressions  which  are  made  on  a  traveller 
through  the  Peloponnesus.  And  it  contains  the  mature  judgment 
of  a  sincere  and  sagacious  friend  of  Greece  on  the  opportunities 
aud  the  dangers  which  lie  before  the  Greek  State  and  people. 


PASSING  THE  TIME.* 

F  we  maybe  allowed  to  judge  from  internal  evidence,  the  way 
in  which  the  fortunate  public  came  to  be  favoured  with  these 
two  amazing  volumes  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  Mr.  Jerrold 
had  on  his  hands  a  few  papers  principally  concocted  from  French 
books,  and  partly  drawn  from  observation  of  one  or  two  phases  of 
French  and  English  life.  They  had  probably  already  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  funny  magazines.  But  this  is  not  enough.  After- 
stewing  a  scanty  morsel  down  to  rags  for  magazines,  the  author 
feels  bound  to  serve  the  rags  up  again  disguised  in  some  sort  of 
fancy  sauce,  and  then  he  coolly  oilers  them  to  the  public  as  a 
worthy  and  substantial  dish.  These  two  volumes,  at  a  distance,  have 
every  appearance  of  being  a  real  story.'  As  far  as  type  and  binding 
and  division  into  chapters  and  paragraphs  can  make  a  book,  the 
deception  is  perfect.  The  title  too — Passing  the  Time ,  a  Story  of 
some  Romance  and  Prose  in  the  Life  of  Arthur  Netvlands — is  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  What  reader  could  suspect  that,  among  the  romance 
and  prose  of  the  hero’s  life,  is  to  be  found  an  epitome  of  M.  Camus’s 
Bohemians  of  the  Flag,  noticed  in  our  columns  some  two  years 
ago  ?  And  what  of  an  elaborate  account  of  the  French  book- 
hawkers  ?  And  of  a  list,  a  page  long,  of  the  names  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  Franklin  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Popular  Libraries  ?  Surely  it  might  have  struck  Mr.  Jerrold  that 
to  attempt  to  pass  off  a  lot  of  papers  on  French  soldiers  and 
French  watering-places  and  French  philanthropic  societies  as  a 
story  of  some  romance  and  prose  in  somebody’s  life  is  very  like  a 
simple  and  downright  imposition  on  the  public.  Is  it  much  above 
the  level  of  the  great  device  of  the  wooden  nutmeg  ?  Or  is  it  in 
any  way  more  defensible  than  the  admirable  Barnum’s  conduct  in 
picking  up  an  old  Virginian  negress  and  demanding  money  for 
exhibiting  her  as  Washington’s  nurse  ?  Mr.  Jerrold  is  remarkably 
well  informed  upon  the  social  characteristics  of  the  French.  Upon 
the  administration  of  their  charities,  the  details  of  their  army 
organization,  upon  life  and  habits  in  the  middle  class,  he  has 
already  told  us  a  great  deal,  and  no  doubt  he  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  tell.  With  the  good  fortune  of  possessing  a  special  kind 
of  knowledge,  it  is  particularly  vexatious  that  he  should  stoop  to 
the  unworth y  practice,  so  inconsistent  with  all  literary  self-respect, 
of  trying  to  pass  off  solid  matter  as  something  light  and  airy,  as 
“  some  romance  and  prose.”  If  people  will  not  read  his  solid 
matter  when  published  in  an  appropriate  form,  they  certainly 
will  not  like  it  any  better  for  having  been  entrapped  into  it  by  a 
deceptive  title. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Jen-old,  feeling  that  his  epitome  of 
M.  Camus,  and  his  account  of  St.  Nazaire,  and  all  the  rest,  are 
Intolerably  serious  for  a  book  calling  itself  “  a  story,”  has  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  the  padding  doubly  funny.  If  he  has  any  doubt  that 
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grave  writing  is  his  proper  business,  we  would  really  recommend 
him  to  try  to  read  his  own  eflbrts  at  humour  dispassionately.  They 
are  surely  the  very  dreariest  ever  yet  made  by  mortal  man.  The 
machinery  by  which  all  the  detached  pieces  are  strung  together 
is  sufficiently  simple.  The  hero  is  very  much  in  love  with  a 
young  lacly  who,  on  account  of  her  sister’s  health,  is  forced  to  make 
a  voyage  to  Australia  aud  back.  The  day  before  she  sailed  he  put 
into  her  hands  a  letter  declaring  his  passion.  Somehow  or  other 
he  misses  the  answer,  aud  so  he  has  to  wait  until  she  has  reached 
Australia  and  had  time  to  write  to  him.  During  this  interval  he 
is  fain  to  invent  modes  of  “  passing  the  time.”  For  instance,  he 
goes  to  Paris,  and  there,  falling  in  with  M.  Camus’s  book, sends  home 
to  a  friend  sketches  extracted  from  it,  which  fill  up  .about  a  fifth  of  a 
volume.  Or  he  visits  St.  Nazaire,  and  writes  home  a  minute  account 
of  “  the  future  Liverpool  of  France,”  with  full  particulars  of  the 
shipbuilding  going  on  there,  and  the  docks,  and  the  firm  to  whom 
the  frontage  of  the  bay  belongs,  and  a  host  of  other  details  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  among  other  things,  by  the  way,  tracing 
the  course  of  the  Loire  with  distinguished  geographic  success. 
Then  he  finds  a  copy  of  M.  Charles  Nisard’s  work  on  the  book- 
hawkers,  and  immediately  makes  notes  from  it  which  he  transmits 
to  his  friend  at  home.  Of  course  it  is  fitted  delightfully  into  the 
story  by  the  introductory  note,  “  My  dear  Doc-krill — The  follow¬ 
ing  considerations  and  notes  are  but  a  handful  I  have  gleaned  in  a 
rapid  walk  over  rich  country.”  This,  it  is  plain,  makes  things 
quite  smooth,  and  entirely  reconciles  the  reader  to  the  most  violent 
jolts  and  the  most  outrageous  transitions.  “  My  inquiries  and 
observations  were  mainly  of  a  practical  character,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive ;  they  lightened  my  heart,  and  made  the  time  pass  while  I 
wrote  them.”  Then  we  are  launched  forth  into  “  The  people  about 
Bayonne,”  &c.  We  need  not  say  how  much  this  kind  of  stufflightens 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  makes  his  time  pass.  After  his  return 
from  France,  our  friend  goes  to  lodge  in  what  he  calls  a  “  Best  Re¬ 
gulated  Family,”  and  passes  his  time  in  composing  a  humorous  de¬ 
scription  of  families  of  this  sort.  Then  he  goes  to  Scarborough, 
and  we  have  a  long  chapter  to  show  the  superiority  of  Biarritz  over 
that  queen  of  watering-places,  and  descriptive  of  the  way  in  which 
the  French  comport  themselves  at  the  seaside.  If  an  author  has 
resolved  to  write  a  book  by  stringing  a  lot  of  incongruous  sketches 
together,  the  more  or  less  of  the  incongruity  is  quite  indifferent. 
In  fact,  the  greater  the  incongruity  the  better.  It  gives  the  bril¬ 
liant  writer  more  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  unrivalled 
versatility.  It  is  not  every  man  who  would  know  how  to  get  into 
the  same  book,  professing  a  distinct  kind  of  uniformity,  a  long- 
account  of  the  drivers  of  London  suburban  ’buses  aud  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  suburban  villas,  an  epitome  of  another  person’s  book  about 
the  ragamuffins  of  the  French  army,  a  series  of  facetious  reflections 
upon  one  or  two  types  of  bores,  and  a  novel.  To  do  all  this  as  Mr. 
Jerrold  has  done  it  implies  qualities  that,  perhaps  not  unhappily 
for  mankind,  are  very  rare  indeed. 

Mr.  Jerrold’s  humour  is  of  a  kind  that  is,  on  the  whole,  rapidly 
becoming  extinct.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe,  but  it  is 
meant  to  imitate  the  feeblest  style  of  Mr.  Dickens,  under  the 
mistaken  conviction  that  it  is  this  which  has  made  Mr.  Dickens 
successful.  Mr.  Jerrold  is  immensely  facetious  when  he  describes 
a  lady’s  back-hair  as  "simply  disgraceful.  A  lady  I  know 
called  it  a  little  wisp  and  a  big  comb.  As  regards  colour, 
what  shall  I  say  of  Miss  Jane’s  hair  ?  I  have  it.  It 
was  exactly  the  shade  of  weak  tea  with  a  very  little  cream 
in  it.  When  I  think  of  Miss  Jane’s  nose,  I  am  inclined 
to  break  from  the  subject  altogether,  and  leave  the  sketch 
unfinished.  But  portrait-painting  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
pleasures.  ...  It  was  a  small  nose,  and  for  more  than  half 
way  down  promised  to  be  aquiline.  But  here  it  suddenly  halted, 
and  ran  wild  into  a  square  kind  of  bulb.”  And  so  on  for  another 
page  or  more.  This  lady  and  her  sister  are  supposed  to  entertain 
a  strong  antipathy  to  the  imaginary  hero — an  antipathy  which  the 
reader  is  not  disinclined  to  share.  80  we  have  writing  like  this : — 
“  1  noticed  the  by-play  ;  I  felt  the  stab.  The  thrust  was  deftly 
given,  I  grant  it,  Miss  Ilonoria.  But  my  turn  has  come  now. 
Observe  the  glitter  that  is  in  my  eye  while  I  draw  the  edge  of  the 
blade  over  my  palm ;  while  I  pour  oil  upon  the  hone ;  while  I 
mnrk  wfith  delicate  thumb  that  there  is  not  one  blunt  point  upon 
the  edge  of  the  blade,  from  tip  to  haft.  I  have  turned 
my  wristband  carefully  back,  and  you  know  w-hat  a  merci¬ 
less  smile  means.  Well,  that  smile  has  settled  upon  your 
humble  servant’s  face,”  &c.  &c.  A  few  chapters  further  on  we 
find,  to  our  surprise,  that  even  this  has  not  exhausted  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  marvellous  joke.  “  1  had  no  cause  to  be  thankful 
to  them,”  the  indefatigable  humourist  continues;  “I  was  not 
spared.  I  was  lackadaisical,  I  was  a  sneerer — w-as  IP  It  strikes 
me  the  Misses  Pick  forgot  that  I  had  pens,  ink,  and  paper  at 
home,  and  that  there  were  printers  in  London,  and  that  I  might 
find  a  publisher.”  Plainly  all  this  ought  to  make  us  laugh.  It 
bears  unmistakeable  signs  that  it  is  intended  for  fun.  But  where 
is  the  fun  P  And,  pitiful  as  is  his  jocosity,  the  author’s  solitary 
struggle  to  be  pathetic  is  even  a  greater  failure  still.  For  some 
reason,  possibly  because  he  mistook  pathos  for  his  strong  point,  he 
resolved  to  thrust  in  a  chapter  descriptive  of  the  illness  and  death 
of  a  little  boy.  With  what,  we  suppose,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  triumph  of  delicate  tenderness,  the  chapter  is  called  “  Good-bye, 
Cissy !  ”  The  details  of  the  child’s  illness  are  enumerated  minutely, 
without  a  suspicion  apparently  that  the  adult  reader  may  feel 
horribly  bored  at  having  to  learn  about  “  Master  Baby-boy  ”  that 
in  the  morning  he  played  with  his  bricks  aud  his  indestructible 
primer,  but  at  midday  grew  rather  feverish,  and  so  his  big  horse 
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was  wheeled  up  and  down  by  his  bed-side.  The  sentiments  of  the 
cook  and  the  parlour-maid,  and  even  the  cats,  are  chronicled  with 
admirable  fidelity.  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  “baby-boy” 
five  times  in  every  couple  of  pages  is  a  master-stroke  of  pathos. 
Then  the  death  of  this  boy  reminds  Mr.  Jerrold  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  die  in  far  greater  misery  and  distress.  “Ay,  they  wait 
for  the  doctor,  morning,  noon,  and  night;  for  he  comes  to  them  at 
his  good  leisure,  and  not  as  he  hastened  to  the  snow-white  cot  of 
our  dear  little  lost  friend,  Master  Baby-boy,  who,  with  an  angel’s 
smile  upon  his  infant  face,  and  talking  brightly,  as  children  will 
talk  at  death,  with  a  patience  that  was  lovely  to  behold,  waited 
for  the  doctor — for  the  doctor  who  could  do  him,  poor  honest  little 
soul,  no  good.”  For  a  specimen  of  the  real  manufacture  of  a  book, 
the  intrusion  of  such  rubbish  as  this  chapter  contains  may  pass  as 
unrivalled.  Immediately  after  this  piece  of  pathos  the  author 
resumes  the  style  of  the  Cockney  humourist,  and  says : — “  I  decline 
peremptorily  to  essay  a  description  of  the  mansion  while  little 
Cissy  Liddell  lay  dead  within  it.”  But  we  have  had  enough  of 
this  wearisome  and  intolerable  book.  Our  only  excuse  for  noticing 
it  is  to  protest  against  the  practice  of  unscrupulous  book-making, 
of  which  it  is  a  flagrant  example. 


MUSGRAVE’S  ODYSSEY.* 


“  TTTIIAT  !  more  Homers  ?  ”  will  be  the  exclamation  naturally 

V  V  provoked  by  the  heading  of  this  article.  Yet  the  case 
is  not  so  flagrant  as  it  seems.  Iu  extenuation  of  an  apparent  plot 
to  drug  a  patient  public,  it  at  once  occurs  to  us  to  plead  that, 
though  the  present  year  has  been  fertile  in  English  Iliads,  this  is 
the  first  Odyssey  of  1865  ;  and  that,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  there 
is  about  the  Odvssey  so  great  a  freshness  and  variety  that  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  surfeit  the  world  with  translations  of  it,  if 
only  they  were  passably  good.  Around  the  central  figure  of 
the  Iliad  are  grouped  a  number  of  subordinate  personages  and 
scenes,  all  tending  to  show  off  the  foremost  hero,  and  so  to 
keep  its  interest  comparatively  single  and  simple.  But  that 
of  the  Odyssey  is  multiform  and  various.  It  is  a  succession  of 
pictures,  rightly,  we  believe,  attributed  to  the  hand  of  one  master, 
yet  so  diversified  in  scene,  character,  and  colouring — so  fraught 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  sea-life  and  land-life,  of  hut  and  hall, 
of  markets  and  councils,  of  divine  and  human,  of  noble  and  vulgar 
nature. — that  we  are  fain  to  own  this  master-hand  to  have  been  in  its 
singleness  more  than  a  match  for  any  dozen  of  those  which  in  after 
time  have  essayed  to  bequeath  the  lofty  epic  to  posterity.  And  what 
Aristotle  calls  its  “ ethic  and  complex”  character  must,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  always  render  the  Odyssey  more  attractive  than  the  Iliad 
to  the  mass  of  translators,  because  affording  a  wider  field  parcelled 
out  into  a  variety  of  allotments,  some  of  which  may  be  cultivated 
so  as  to  yield  fruit,  even  if  others  should  turn  out  barren.  And 
it  has  the  same  recommendation  to  readers.  It  is  not  all  war  and 
battlefield.  There  is  ample  shifting  of  the  scenes.  Very  dull  and 
listless  must  be  the  mind  that  could  not  find  amusement  for 
hours  out  of  a  composition  made  up  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  parts, 
and  affording  such  a  range  of  interests  and  subjects,  as  we  look  for 
in  vain  elsewhere,  unless  in  the  Bible  or  in  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Musgrave,  whose  Odyssey  is  just  published,  has,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  these  remarks,  our  sympathy  with  him  in  his  choice 
of  subject;  and  his  pleasant  gossipping  preface  shows  exactly  the 
sort  of  mind  that  would  thoroughly  appreciate,  and  for  the  most 
part  represent  con  amove,  the  ever-diverse  quick-shifting  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Ulyssean  epic.  He  has  an  eye  for  pictorial  effect. 
He  has  evidently  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  “  far- wandering  ”  man, 
his  hero.  He  is  delighted  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
Cyclops,  a  cannibal,  or  a  denizen  of  Hades.  To  say  nothing 
of  a  Munchausenish  turn  for  the  marvellous,  there  is  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  of  versatility  and  wide-ranging  observation  stamped,  not 
only  on  his  prefatory  remarks,  but  also  on  his  familiar  handling  of 
descriptions,  artistic,  architectural,  nautical,  scientific,  pugilistic, 
and  what  not,  where  his  translation  calls  them  forth.  Of  course, 
a  translator  with  any  claims  to  scholarship  ought  to  hit  the  right 
terms  even  of  an  art  or  science  of  which  he  knows  next  to 
nothing ;  but  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  knowledge  of  an 
expert  from  that  of  a  “  crammer,”  and  we  do  Mr.  Musgrave 
the  justice  of  believing  him  to  have  qualified  himself  for  trans¬ 
lating  the  Odyssey  by  the  various  acquirements  which  come  from 
study  of  men  and  manners,  countries  and  customs,  not  less  than 
from  books  and  scholarship.  He  brings  also  to  his  task  many  of 
those  special  qualifications  without  which  success  is  hopeless  for  a 
verse- translator.  His  ear  is  correct,  his  rhythm  smooth  and  flowing, 
his  language  mudelled  upon  that  of  the  best  poets  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Worsley’s  beautiful  Spenserian 
Odyssey  may  still  prove  the  more  popular  version,  both  by  reason 
of  its  metre  and  of  the  remarkable  sweetness  which  he  has  infused 
into  it.  Yet,  in  many  respects,  Mr.  Musgrave’s  is  quite  as  well 
qualified  to  achieve  the  aim  which  he  professes  in  his  preface 
— namely,  “  to  help  middle-class  students,  a  ‘  novus  ordo  ’  in 
the  literary  commonwealth,  to  form  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  venerable  father  of  Greek  verse.”  In  turning  particular 
passages  he  may  not  always  be  60  singularly  happy  as  his 
Spenserian  rival ;  but  there  is  in  his  version  an  evenness  of  execu¬ 
tion,  never  descending  to  mediocrity,  and  often  rising  to  consider¬ 
able  beauty,  while,  for  general  accuracy  in  points  of  scholarship,  he 
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need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  champions  of  other  schools  of 
Homeric  translation.  We  are  bound,  indeed,  to  except  one  grave 
slip,  which  our  notions  of  scholarship  cannot  away  with — to  wit, 
his  translation  of  <r-rjae  S'  in-’  io-^any  Aiytvoc  in  Book  ii.  391  : — 

At  the  mouth 

Of  that  fair  haven  did  the  goddess  stand, 
which  betrays  a  marvellous  haziness  as  to  the  tenses  of  7<m; jui. 
With  this  exception,  Mr.  Musgrave’s  translation  is,  so  far  as  a 
pretty  close  examination  of  it  enables  us  to  judge,  sound  and 
accurate  in  its  interpretations  of  the  original.  Often,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  us  to  haye  hit  off  the  sense  more  successfully  than  Mr. 
Worsley.  E.  g.,  in  his  version  of  II.  xviii.  73  — 


his  rendering 


rdy_a  ’I pog  “ XipOQ  hirierKaOTOv  icaicov  s£ei. 

No  long  time  hence 
This  carrier  of  our  errands  on  himself 
Miscarriage  direful  will  have  brought ; 


is  far  better,  to  our  thinking,  than  Mr.  Worsley’s  alliterative  but 
otherwise  meaningless  line — 

Soon  will  this  Irus  be  dis-lrus-ed  quite. 

Whilst  in  such  a  simple  phrase  as  nuotv  yap  kirianov  lc-.v 
tied  arm.  vi.  26;,  his  plain  word-for-word  “For  in  such  haven 
moorings  are  for  all,”  is  far  preferable  to  the  excursion  which  Mr. 
Worsley’s  metre  takes  him  : — • 

To  each  and  all  large  space. 

Docks,  and  deep  shelter,  doth  that  haven  lend. 


In  his  version,  too,  of  the  difficult  line  (vii.  1 07) — 

icaipociwv  d’  oOovkiov  airoAiifitrai  vypov  tAuior. 

And  from  the  surface  smooth 
Of  that  close-woven  linen  trickled  off 
The  fluid  oil, 

he  is  sounder  than  Cowper,  who  translated,  “  Bright  as  with  oil 
the  new-wrought  texture  shone.”  The  meaning  of  the  Greek 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  that  the  spun  work  was  so  close  and 
compact  that  oil  would  flow  off  it,  instead  of  soaking  into  it. 

But  let  us  test  Mr.  Musgrave  in  one  or  two  longer  passages. 
Little  exception  will  be  taken  even  by  the  hypercritical  to  this 
description  of  Calypso’s  Island  Home  (v.  59-74)  : — 

Upon  her  hearth 

An  ample  fire  was  kindled,  and  from  far 

The  scent  of  quickly  riven  cedar-logs 

And  smould’ring  frankincense  came  on  the  air, 

And  fragrance  genial  through  the  isle  diffus’d. 

She  witli  a  dulcet  voice  her  song  within 
Was  warbling,  and  as  o’er  the  warp  she  bent, 

From  side  to  side  with  golden  shuttle  wove. 

Around  her  island  cave  a  thicket  rose 
Of  thriving  wood — alder  and  poplar  growth, 

And  fragrant-scented  cypress.  And  at  roost 

Were  perch’d  those  birds  who  with  wide  outstretch’d  wings 

Cleave  the  mid  air — owls,  hawks,  and  long-tongued  crows. 

That  live  on  sea,  and  in  a  sea-life  toil. 

And  all  about  the  grot  extended  wide 
A  jToung  luxuriant  vine  in  clusters  shone. 

In  order  rang’d,  four  founts  of  purest  spring, 

Each  near  the  other,  but  to  points  diverse 
Directed,  threw  their  streams,  and  on  soft  turf 
The  violet  and  the  spreading  parsley  grew. 

In  such  a  spot  as  this,  e’en  had  a  god 

His  entrance  sudden  made,  he  must  have  paus’d 

In  admiration  wond’ring,  and  his  mind 

A  charm  have  felt  ecstatic. — Vol.  I.  pp.  126-7,  vv.  93-116. 

There  are  here  very  few  superfluous  words,  and  the  general  effect 
is  natural  and  lively.  Add  to  this  the  comparison,  in  Book 
xix.  108-13,  of  the  good  name  of  Penelope,  by  the  disguised 
Ulysses,  to 

Some  king  whose  name 
Lives  irreproachable — who,  like  some  god, 

O’er  multitudinous  and  valiant  tribes 
Dominion  holds,  and  law  and  truth  maintains. 

For  him  the  dark  rich  loam  of  earth  its  crops 

Of  wheat  and  barley  bears ;  and  trees  with  fruit 

Abundant  bend,  and  pastures  thriving  flocks 

Of  sheep  send  forth — while,  to  his  righteous  sway 

Its  homage  paying,  Ocean  yields  its  fish. — Vol.  II.  pp.  174-5. 

Or,  going  back  to  Book  II.  420-6,  this  brief  description  of 
Telemachus  setting  out  on  his  voyage  under  Minerva’s  auspices : — 

And  now  did  Pallas,  with  the  gleaming  glance, 

A  breeze  propitious  bring,  with  zephyrs  fresh 
Across  the  dark  wave  shrilly  resonant. 

Telemachus,  the  while,  as  to  the  work 
He  rous’d  his  crew,  his  order  gave  forthwith 
To  rig  the  bark,  and,  to  his  word  atteut, 

The  mast  they  rais’d  and  in  the  cross-plank  fix’d ; 

And  bracing  it  by  forestays  at  the  bows 
With  pliant  leather  cords  the  white  sails  bent. 

Vol.  I.  47,  vv.  671-9. 

These  are  three  average  samples  of  the  translator’s  very  creditable 
handiwork.  Yet  it  will  strike  every  one,  in  other  passages  far 
more  than  in  these,  that  the  proportion  of  English  lines  to  Greek 
is  as  nine  to  six,  or  occasionally  twelve  to  six.  Is  this  in 
accordance  with  the  best  theories  of  translation  ?  and  if  not,  has 
not  Mr.  Musgrave  erred  in  contenting  himself  with  a  paraphrase 
instead  of  a  line-for-linc  version  ?  The  First  Book  of  Lord  Derby’s 
Iliad  contains  7 1 7  lines.  The  original  consists  of  611.  Mr. 
Musgrave  gives  us  709  lines  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Odyssey  to 
Homer’s  444.  It  may  be  instructive  to  see  how  this  has  come 
about,  and  to  note  the  cause  of  what  we  cannot  but  deem  an 
error.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  English  counterpart  of  Homer 
will  plainly  be  that  version  which,  in  as  nearly  similar  compass 
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as  may  be,  represents  the  words  and  thoughts  and  figures  of  the 
original.  This  involves  care  and  pains  to  find  the  nearest  possible 
presentment,  as  to  size  and  sense,  of  each  Greek  epithet.  Now 
for  many  epithets,  of  which  his  predecessors  have  amongst  them 
frequently  hit  upon  very  fair  correlatives  of  equal  bulk,  Mr. 
Musgrave  often  gives  us  a  line,  or  two  lines,  of  periphrasis. 
Though  nowhere  guilty  of  self-insertion  (which  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  precise  count  of  Pope’s  offending),  he  is  a  great 
deal  too  fond  of  expansions  of  phrase  and  epithet  which  are 
chargeable  with  the  watery  weakness  of  dilution.  It  only  needs 
the  consideration  of  the  important  part  which  epithets  play  in 
Homer  to  form  a  notion  of  the  effect  upon  a  translation  of 
latitude,  instead  of  restraint,  in  regard  to  them.  Admitting,  to 
some  extent,  “  the  inadequacy  of  our  language  to  express  in  all 
cases  one  Greek  word  by  one  English  word,”  we  deny  that  this 
is  any  just  plea  for  a  translator’s  rendering  a  compound  epithet 
by  a  periphrasis  of  a  line  and  a  half.  An  easier  recipe  for  spinning 
out  speech  or  sermon  than  to  tack  an  epithet  to  each  substan¬ 
tive,  and  then  to  paraphrase  each  epithet,  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive ;  though  no  one  doubts  what  would  be  the  character 
of  such  speech  or  sermon.  Try  the  experiment  on  the  Odyssey. 
In  the  first  book,  at  v.  128,  SovpoSoKgg  ZvTorrdtv  ii) Soou  is  translated, 
“  In  that  bright,  dazzling,  polish’d  armoury,”  where  either  one 
epithet  would  have  sufficed.  In  v.  285  of  the  same  book,  £av0ov 
Ai  ti'tXaov  is  “  Menelaus,  Whose  shock  of  hair  in  fairest  locks 
abounds.”  In  v,  440,  tt apa  toijt oig  Aixttacriv  is  rendered — 

Beside  that  bed,  whereon  the  framer’s  art 

In  many  a  checquer’d  perforation  lay. 

In  Book  III.  399,  aiOovcrr)  ipiSovmp  is  a  trifle  less  periphrasti- 
cally  rendered — 

Where  open  to  the  East, 

Each  corridor  gave  echo  to  the  winds. — 645-6.  Tr. 

But  in  the  same  book,  \iyvg  ovpog  comes  out  in  very  license  of 
expansion — 

A  gale,  whose  whistling  pierced  the  ear. 

Nor  is  this  all.  As  might  be  guessed,  this  fancy  does  not  confine 
itself  to  epithets.  Who  would  divine  that  the  English  words 

Whose  visual  orb 
This  same  Ulysses  quenched, 

was  meant  for  a  translation  of  the  three  plain  Greek  words,  ov 
ufOa\pou  aXdanxtv;  or  that,  in  III.  219,  poyig  S' iriXtaa f  K povioiv 
could  need  amplifying  into 

Ay  and  with  no  slight  struggle  did  the  son 
Of  Saturn  that  campaign  of  trickery  end. — 193-4.  Tr.  ? 

That  Mr.  Musgrave  can  translate  more  closely  and  tersely  when 
he  is  minded  to  do  so,  this  translation  of  four  verses  from 
Book  I.  51-4,  will  show: — 

9th  S'  iv  Swpctra  vain 

ArXavrog  QvyuTpp  oXooippovog ,  oort  BaXotaagg 
Trcicnjg  fiivBta  oiSiv,  tyfi  Si  re  florae  avrog 
piiKpclc,  at  yaiav  Tt  vat  ovpavdv  dpijiig  i\oviriv. 

There  in  that  island  home 
The  goddess  daughter  of  shrewd  Atlas  dwells  ; 

Atlas  who  scans  with  knowledge  all  the  depths 
Of  ocean,  and  those  pillars  tall  upbears 

Which  part  the  earth  from  Heaven. — I.  79-83.  Tr. 

But  we  fear  that  the  one  fault  of  Mr.  Musgrave’s  version — its 
undue  length  arising  out  of  these  and  similar  causes — is  partly 
owing  to  what  we  must  term  mistaken  self-denial.  In  his  preface 
he  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  abstained  from  reading  Lord 
Derby’s  Iliad,  and  Cowper’s  and  Chapman’s  Odyssey,  for  not 
having  refreshed  his  memory  of  Pope’s  Homer — nay,  for  not 
having  looked  at  the  most  recent  versions  of  Mr.  Worsley  and 
others — until  this  summer,  when  his  own  translation  must  have 
been  in  the  press.  This  surely  was  an  error  in  judgment.  As 
well  might  an  historian  deny  himself  the  innumerable  helps 
which  contemporary  lucubrations  have  thrown  upon  his  subject. 
Access  to,  ancl  intimacy  with,  the  early  and  later  translations 
would  have  taught  Mr.  Musgrave  that  the  utmost  possible  close¬ 
ness  consistent  with  faithfulness  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  translating 
Homer.  Alford’s  version,  indeed,  which  had  this  merit,  was 
nevertheless  a  failure,  owing  to  its  ungainly  metre.  As  it  is,  we  had 
rather  read  Musgrave  than  Alford  ;  but  had  Mr.  Musgrave  kept  his 
epithets  in  due  bounds,  we  might  have  been  able  to  say  that  we 
preferred  him  as  a  companion  through  the  Odyssey  to  Mr.  Worsley 
himself,  who,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  is  prone  to  amplify. 
We  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Musgrave  has  something  of  the 
true  poet  in  him,  and  we  find  confirmation  of  this  belief  in  number¬ 
less  passages  of  his  translation.  And  so  we  wish  him  a  speedy 
new  edition,  more  especially  if  he  will  take  in  sail  before  a 
second  venture.  Judicious  compression  might  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  what  we  consider  to  be  in  most  respects  a  very  praise¬ 
worthy  effort  of  scholarship  and  poetry. 


EGYPT  AND  SYRIA.* 

T  would  be  very  easy,  but  rather  cruel,  to  criticize  Mr.  Hill’s 
book  of  travels  with  some  severity.  It  has  certain  faults 
which  we  shall  mention  presently,  but  the  great  fault  is  in  the 
simple  fact  of  its  existence.  It  is  really  impossible  to  say  why 
the  book  should  have  been  written  at  all.  When  a  gentleman 
has  gone  to  Cairo,  been  up  the  Nile  to  the  island  of  Phila,  crossed 

*  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  By  S.  S.  Hill,  F.R.G.S.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co.  ii66. 


the  desert  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  the  Dead  Sea,  made  a  tour  to  the  Lebanon  and  Damascus, 
he  may  certainly  have  had  a  very  agreeable  trip ;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  he  has  acquired  a  right  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
existing  literature.  The  Nile  and  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  become  as  nearly  a  bore  as  their  intrinsic  merits  will  permit. 
We  all  know  that  the  Pyramids  are  a  great  deal  bigger  than 
they  look  from  a  distance,  that  if  you  shoot  a  crocodile  you  don’t 
kill  him,  that  if  you  swim  in  the  Dead  Sea  you  don’t  sink, 
that  the  sacred  places  at  Jerusalem  are  a  good  deal  closer 
together  than  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
are  less  numerous  than  formerly,  and  so  on  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  assertions  of  equal  interest.  The  fact  is  that  the  esta¬ 
blished  wonders  of  the  Holy  Land  have  been  as  much  overworked 
as  those  of  Chamouni.  Mr.  Trollope  described  in  one  of  his  novels 
a  picnic  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  anecdote  is  a  pregnant 
one.  Even  if  it  be  entirely  fictitious,  the  country  has  passed  into 
that  stage  in  which  it  becomes  a  fitting  scene  for  picnics,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  which  it  is  totally  unfit  for  travellers’  descriptions. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  points  of  view  from  which  a  traveller 
might  find  much  worthy  of  notice.  The  antiquary  might 
doubtless  discover  many  remains  that  have  hitherto  been  over¬ 
looked  or  misinterpreted.  The  bold  man  who  is  prepared  with  a 
new  theory  as  to  the  Temple  is  quite  justified  in  publishing  it,  if 
he  dares  to  encounter  the  assaults  of  rival  theorists.  Any  one 
who  had  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  of  observing  the  social  life 
of  the  inhabitants  might  write  a  book  of  the  same  kind  of  interest 
as  Mr.  Lane’s  account  of  the  modern  Egyptians ;  or,  finally,  there 
are  writers  who  attract  us,  not  by  giving  new  information,  but 
by  describing  the  effect  of  well-known  scenes  upon  their  own 
1  minds ;  with  them  the  source  of  interest  comes  from  within,  not  from 
without.  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey  is  the  most  striking  example 
of  this ;  and  in  the  same  countries  in  which  Mr.  Hill  travelled, 
Eotlien  might  have  given  him  an  admirable  pattern  of  the  process 
of  enlivening  the  most  threadbare  topics.  So  far,  however,  as  we 
can  discover,  Mr.  Hill  belongs  to  none  of  these  classes,  though  he 
comes  nearest  to  the  last.  His  claim  to  notice,  as  set  forth  in  his 
preface  (for  he  feels  that  some  apology  for  his  book  is  necessary), 
is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  been  to  Siberia.  He 
promises  that  we  shall  find  nothing  in  the  book  which  does 
not  proceed  from  his  own  unbiassed  reflections,  and  “  the 
!  title-page  ”  (in  which  Mr.  Hill  is  described  as  author  of 
Travels  in  Siberia)  “  will  have  informed  the  reader  that  the 
impressions  received  during  these  travels  have  been  made  upon  one 
who  has  visited  many  parts  of  the  earth.”  The  particular  point 
which  Mr.  Hill’s  book  is  meant  to  elucidate  is  therefore  not  the 
antiquities,  nor  the  manners  and  customs,  nor  the  natural  wonders 
of  the  country,  but  the  impressions  which  Syria  and  Egypt  make 
upon  a  gentleman  who  has  been  to  Siberia.  This  is  rather  a 
limited  question  to  clear  up,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  gentlemen 
who  have  been  to  Siberia  and  those  who  have  not  are  extremely 
alike — especially  those  who  have  not ;  their  impressions  are,  on 
the  whole,  remarkably  coincident  with  those  which  form  the  staple 
of  guide-books,  with  an  occasional  dash  of  sermon  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  sacred  places. 

So  far,  then,  we  cannot  conscientiously  excuse  Mr.  Hill  for 
having  added  one  more  to  the  mass  of  books  which  threatens  to 
swamp  the  whole  world  and  to  drive  reviewers  to  distraction. 
We  should  have  forbidden  the  banns,  if  authors  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  notice  of  their  intentions  before  plunging 
into  print.  As,  however,  the  fact  has  been  committed,  we 
must  also  confess  that,  in  its  way,  Mr.  Hill’s  book  is  rather 
amusing.  There  is  no  irritating  affectation  about  it;  he 
is  never  flippant,  and  he  never  attempts  tine  writing.  As 
for  being  facetious  against  the  grain — the  greatest  fault  of  the 
ordinary  travel-writer — he  shrinks  from  it  with  amusing  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  generally  apologizes  by  saying  that,  if  he  had  any 
powers  of  humorous  description,  he  could  do  justice  to  the  scene  in 
hand ;  but,  as  he  unfortunately  has  not,  he  leaves  it  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  his  readers — which  is  by  far  the  best  plan.  His  sense  of 
the  humorous  is,  we  should  judge,  not  very  keen.  He  is  pleased  to 
find  at  a  certain  place  that  there  are  two  columns  between  which 
any  Mahommedan  squeezing  himself  may  calculate  upon  going  to 
heaven ;  he  remarks  on  the  pleasure  of  finding  anything  amusing 
amongst  the  “  grave  and  gloomy  reflections  generally  connected 
with  the  Mussulman  faith  ” ;  and,  by  way  of  a  parallel  in  Christian 
countries,  he  discovers  that  “  the  Romanists  have  their  pleasan¬ 
tries  of  the  Carnival,”  and  that  Protestants  “  eat  plum-pudding 
and  pancakes  at  seasons  which  the  Church  has  appointed 
for  special  joy,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many  a  Romanist,  cross¬ 
buns  on  Good  Friday.”  The  customs  mentioned  are  certainly 
rather  quaint,  considered  as  religious  observances,  but  can  hardly 
bo  taken  as  “  pleasantries  ”  by  intellects  of  any  but  an  almost 
infantile  simplicity  in  such  matters ;  we  certainly  never  fancied  a 
man  to  be  making  a  joke  by  the  process  of  eating  a  hot  cross-bun. 
Mr.  Hill,  when  he  does  tell  a  story  intended  to  be  ludicrous,  some¬ 
times  succeeds  in  producing  a  queer  effect  by  the  extreme  gravity 
and  circumstantiality  with  which  he  tells  it.  He  devotes  a  couple 
of  pages  to  telling  how,  in  trying  to  take  off  his  tarbooch,  forgetting 
that  it  was  not  a  hat,  he  knocked  the  tarbooch  on  to  a  donkey’s 
head ;  how  the  donkey  threw  it  into  the  face  of  a  Coptic  priest, 
thereby  knocking  off  his  turban  ;  and  how  the  priest  and  his  man, 
and  Mr.  Hill’s  man, thereupon  set  upon  the  donkey  (poor  “bruin,” 
as  he  singularly  calls  it),  and  would  have  murdered  it  but 
for  Mr.  Hill’s  intervention ;  and  he  deliberately  draws  the 
j  moral  that  we  “  should  begin  our  outward  change  of  manners 
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simultaneously  ■with  our  change  of  costume.”  .  Mr.  Hill  is 
rather  given,  in  fact,  to  drawing  “morals  ”  of  similar  profundity. 

A  friend  of  his,  on  seeing  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  made  “some 
remarks  not  unsuitable  to  the  occasion.”  This  gentleman 
observed  that  he  had  seen  an  obelisk  in  Home,  and  another  in 
Paris,  and  he  believed  that  the  English  had  also  got  one  somewhere ; 
whence  he  rather  obscurely  inferred  that  obelisks  “  are  at  least 
moral  records,  which  should  tench  the  nations  humility.”  Mr. 
Hill’s  own  reflections  are  generally  more  to  the  point,  though  not 
much  more  original.  lie  has  a  decided  turn  for  denouncing 
Rome,  and  is  excited  to  the  only  attempts  at  eloquence  in  his 
book  by  encounters  with  the  Scarlet  Lady.  Thus  he  exclaims, 
at  the  sight  of  certain  ceremonies  in  Jerusalem — “Oh,  Rome, 
especially !  What  error  is  there  in  religious  impressions  that 
thou  hast  not  to  answer  for?  ”  Again,  when  certain  monks  attend 
divine  service  and  leave  Mr.  Hill  to  himself,  though  seriously  ill, 
he  observes — “  It  was  impossible,  in  this  situation,  not  to  reflect 
upon  the  mistaken  system  of  Christianity  which  has  made  religion 
to  consist  in  ceremonies  with  the  name  of  Him  who  commanded 
His  disciples  to  practise  the  active  duties  of  humanity,  and  taught 
them  a  prayer  remarkable  for  its  conciseness  and  simplicity.”  As 
may  be  inferred  from  these  extracts,  Mr.  Hill’s  style  is  apt  to  be 
cumbrous,  and  on  occasions  is  even  ungrammatical.  He  likes 
good  mouth-filling  phrases.  Observe  the  delicate  circumlocution 
for  “beauty”  in  this  sentence.  “  Certain  glances,”  he  says,  “  did 
not  give  me  reason  to  rate  that  agreeable  attribute  of  the  fair  portion 
of  our  species  which  we  call  beauty  lower  at  Damascus  than  that 
of  the  specimens  which  we  had  seen  in  the  Lebanon.”  In  another 
place  he  tells  us  that,  on  looking  at  the  pictures  of  a  certain  native 
artist,  “  Gravity  was  not  able  to  preserve  her  equanimity,”  which 
means,  being  interpreted,  that  Mr.  Hill  could  hardly  keep  his 
countenance.  Wre  do  not  wonder,  after  this,  that  he  apologizes 
for  using  such  “  familiar  terms  ”  as  “floating”  and  “treading 
water.”  Mr.  Hill,  in  short,  is  evidently  a  gentleman  much  more 
accustomed  to  travelling  than  to  writing ;  he  considers  that  an 
author  is  bound  to  use  the  most  formal  phrases  he  can  collect,  and 
to  indulge  in  occasional  apostrophes  and  bursts  of  moralizing. 

We  repeat,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  these  obvious  faults, 
Mr.  Hill’s  book  is  rather  amusing  than  otherwise.  Some  wise 
man  said  that  if  any  commonplace  person  could  fairly  write  his 
own  biography  in  full,  he  could  not  fail  to  make  a  most  interesting 
book.  And  even  a  commonplace  traveller  who  tells  us  fairly 
what  he  has  seen  and  thought,  though  gifted  with  no  special 
faculties  for  either  seeing  or  thinking,  will  infallibly  hit 
upon  some  curious  facts.  Mr.  Hill  has  one  decided  merit  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  lie  knows  apparently  nothing  of  antiquarian  researches,  and 
merely  copies  down  what  guide-books  or  cicerones  tell  him,  with  a 
cautious  expression  of  occasional  doubt  as  to  their  infallible  accuracy. 
In  matters  of  art  he  seems  to  be  also  far  from  strong.  At  least,  we 
are  rather  surprised  by  his  saying  of  a  wax  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Carmel,  that  “  the  expression 
of  the  child’s  face  surpassed  every  such  representation  I  had  seen, 
save  that  only  of  Raphael’s  at  the  Vatican  ” ;  and  that  “the  whole 
appearance  of  the  mother  seemed  to  me  more  imposing  than  any¬ 
thing  I  had  seen  in  any  other  land  of  the  Virgin’s  suppliants  and 
adorers.”  We  fear  that  Mr.  Hill  would  take  Madame  Tussaud’s 
exhibition  for  a  gallery  of  high  art.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Hill  took  a  great  interest  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
seems  to  have  a  re  all}'  good  eye  for  their  peculiarities.  He  lived 
for  some  time  by  himself  in  a  house  in  the  native  quarter  of  Cairo. 
His  inability  to  speak  the  language  prevented  him  from  making 
any  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and  he  was  as 
much  dependent  as  other  European  travellers  upon  his  dragoman. 
But  he  nevertheless  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  seeing  more 
of  the  people  than  nine  out  of  ten  modern  travellers,  and  reports 
some  interesting  conversations.  One  Hassem,  an  Egyptian,  who 
had  travelled  in  Europe,  held  two  long  arguments  with  him  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  Mahommedanism  and  Christianity,  of  which 
Mr.  Hill  gives  us  full  reports ;  indeed  he  reports  his  antagonist  so 
much  more  fully  than  himself,  that  he  rather  gives  us  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Mahommedan  got  the  best  of  it.  “  This  reasoning,” 
he  says,  “  being  new  to  me,  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
sort  of  arguments  to  use,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  put  the  religion 
of  Europe  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  it  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  the  Arab.”  And,  though  Mr.  Hill  manages  to  escape  out  of 
the  logical  dilemma  thus  delicately  described,  he  appears  to  give 
a  good  deal  of  weight,  after  all,  to  the  Mahommedan  advocacy. 
He  evidently  thinks  that  the  unbeliever  has  the  best  of  it  as  against 
the  Christians  resident  in  Egypt,  whose  “  manners  are  none  and 
their  customs  altogether  beastly  ”  (to  quote  the  well-known  sum¬ 
mary),  and  even  against  the  idolatrous  Roman  Catholics.  Mr. 
Hill  thinks  that  the  best  chance  would  be  to  bring  an  intelligent 
Mahommedan  to  England  ;  but  even  in  England,  he  reflects,  how 
many  things  there  are  liable  to  misinterpretation.  Mr.  Hill  is 
apparently  thinking  of  those  churches  which,  in  his  opinion,  must 
be  gravitating  Romewards,  and  where  the  intelligent  Mahom¬ 
medan  would  recognise  idolatrous  ceremonies.  The  conversations, 
however,  are  interesting,  and  most  of  them  apparently  authentic. 
Some  are  rather  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  the  interpreter’s  own 
mind,  as  Mr.  Hill  himself  seems  to  think.  They  rather  remind 
us  of  the  celebrated  conversation  in  Eothcn  where  the  Pasha  re¬ 
plies  to  the  British  traveller’s  remarks  on  English  commerce  and 
manufactories  by  reiterating,  “  Whirr,  whirr,  all  by  wheels ; 
whizz,  whizz,  all  by  steam  ”  ;  whereupon  the  traveller  remarks  in 
his  book  that  the  l’asha  was  “  particularly  interested  in  the  vast 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  steam.” 


What,  we  should  like  to  know,  was  the  impression  made  upon  the 
Turk  by  the  following  burst  of  eloquence,  A  prnpos  of  Napoleon  ? 
“  What,  I  added  in  conclusion,  should  be  thought  of  generals  of 
this  latter  class,  whose  troops  have  vanquished  the  mere  soldiers 
of  fortune,  and  dispersed  or  destroyed  their  lawless  hordes,  who, 
did  they  see  with  the  eyes  of  their  children’s  children,  would  be 
ashamed  when  they  looked  upon  the  deeds  in  which  they  gloried 
to  the  hour  of  their  overthrow?”  The  Turk,  we  are  told,  listened 
attentively ;  if  so,  he  possibly  understood  who  was  who. 


PUGIN’S  SKETCHES.* 

SELDOM  has  photography  been  put  to  a  more  delightful  use 
than  in  these  two  volumes.  We  have  here  a  selection  of  five 
hundred  original  sketches  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  artists  of  our 
time,  so  accurately  reproduced  that  every  touch  of  the  brush  or  the 
pencil  is  preserved  in  all  its  delicacy  and  all  its  vigour.  Some  of 
these  are  in  sepia,  and  show  a  wonderful  mastery  of  effect,  and  a 
deep  poetic  feeling  and  discernment;  but  the  majority  are  sketches 
with  the  rule  and  pencil.  Pugin — as  was  mentioned,  we  remember, 
in  his  Life,  which  was  reviewed  in  these  columns — was  a  most 
diligent  and  a  most  rapid  draughtsman.  His  pencil  was  lightning- 
like  in  its  manipulation,  and  magical  in  its  accuracy.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  he  seldom  trusted  himself  to  draw  a. straight 
line  without  ruling  it.  He  used  to  begin  a  sketch  by  ruling  faint 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  across  his  paper,  and  then  worked  up 
his  subject  to  these  ideal  parallels.  He  was  seldom  at  the  pains  to 
efface  these  guiding  lines,  and  accordingly  they  may  be  noticed  in 
not  a  few  of  the  sketches  now  photographed  by  Mr.  Ayling.  To 
those  who  knew  Pugin  these  little  minutiae  add  a  deep  and 
touching  interest  to  this  invaluable  collection.  To  others  the 
variety  and  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  subjects  illustrated  will  be 
the  greatest  recommendation  of  these  sketches.  They  are  like  the 
commonplace  books  of  a  man  of  letters — the  records  of  his  observa¬ 
tion  and  thoughts,  and  the  seed-plot  of  his  invention.  Many 
persons  will  use  these  sketches  unfairly,  as  a  mere  storehouse 
from  which  they  may  borrow  suggestive  ideas  without  any  research 
or  discernment  of  their  own.  Others  will  try  to  put  together  from 
these  facts  and  data  the  artistic  growth  and  development  of  the 
great  architect  and  accomplished  artist  whose  note-books  are  now 
given  to  the  world.  But  the  majority  will  simply  delight  in  these 
beautiful  drawings  for  their  own  sake.  To  them  Pugin’s  skilful 
pencil  will  serve,  as  it  were,  to  point  out  and  to  emphasize  what 
they  most  justly  admire  in  European  mediaeval  art  ;  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  many  who  examine  these  photographs  are  not 
astonished  at  the  universality  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  Gothic 
art,  and  more  particularly  at  its  complete  applicability  to  the  wants 
of  our  own  days.  For  those  little  understand  Pugin  who  suppose 
that  he  was  an  ecclesiastical  architect,  and  nothing  more.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  versatility  of  his  powers  he  was  more  like  one  of 
the  great  artists  of  his  favourite  middle  ages,  who  practised  nearly 
every  form  of  art  in  turn.  These  sketches  show  that  he  had 
mastered  the  principles  of  so-called  Gothic  design,  and  that  he  was 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  examples  in  which  those  principles  could 
be  seen  in  action.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  escaped  his  eye  in  which 
any  manifestation  of  the  true  principles  of  design  could  be  detected. 
He  was  no  narrow  pedant,  though  he  devoted  himself  so  ex¬ 
clusively  in  practice  to  one  epoch  of  art.  These  photographs 
show  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  gorgeous  exuberance  and 
picturesque  stateliness  even  of  that  Renaissance  which  in  his  books 
he  so  cursed  and  hated.  But  he  had  the  love  of  a  true  artist  for 
the  beautiful.  It  is  very  strange  indeed  that  not  once,  in  these 
five  hundred  photographs  (if  we  except  a  reminiscence  of  a 
balcony  at  Milan  on  Corpus  Christi  day),  do  we  observe  a  single 
sketch  from  living  man  or  animal.  The  beauty  of  the  human 
face  or  form  or  action  seems  never  to  have  inspired  his  pencil. 
We  are  familiar  with  other  sketch-books  in  which  the  men  and 
women  and  children  of  the  streets  or  the  fields  of  our  own  days 
afford  numberless  hints  for  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  and  the 
decorator.  But  Pugin  did  not  trust  himself — unwisely,  as  we 
think — to  draw  from  the  living  subject.  Perhaps  he  doubted  his 
power  to  conventionalize  the  actual  details  of  modern  life  so  fully 
as,  upon  his  theory,  he  thought  necessary.  Anyhow,  such  is  the 
fact.  He  sketched  pictures  and  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and 
borrowed  faces  and  costumes  and  draperies  from  every  imagin¬ 
able  source  except  the  never-failing  spring  of  contemporary 
human  life.  The  wonder  is  that,  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  he 
reached  so  great  an  excellence  in  the  correct  and  varied  treatment 
of  the  human  figure  and  of  draperies.  But,  we  doubt  not,  had  he 
lived  longer  he  would  have  outgrown  this  prejudice  and  freed 
himself  from  some  useless  trammels  of  mediaeval  conventionalism. 
Not  that  a  hearty  love  of  external  nature  was  alien  to  Pugin’s 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  these  sketches  show  how  he 
delighted  to  represent  a  sweep  of  characteristic  country  round 
some  abbey  or  cathedral ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  well-known  fondness  for  the  sea,  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  shipping,  and  several  very  striking  views  of  coast-lines, 
as  seen  from  an  approaching  boat,  make  their  appearance 
among  architectural  and  decorative  details.  Witness  the  charm¬ 
ing  sketch  of  Fort  Rouge  at  Calais,  and  the  distant  coast 
and  spires  of  Nieuport.  But,  with  theso  exceptions,  Pugin 
sketched  exclusively  from  the  relics  of  the  past.  In  churches  and 
picture-galleries  and  museums  and  private  cabinets,  he  was  for 
ever  measuring  and  drawing  every  detail  that  he  could  find. 


*  Photographs  from  Sketches  by  Augustus  IV dby  N.  Pugin.  By  Stephen 
Ayling.  2  vols.  London  :  S.  Ayling.  1865. 
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Architectural  mouldings  and  carvings,  iron-work,  jewellery,  em¬ 
broideries,  vestments,  and  painted  glass  alike  afforded  materials 
for  bis  pencil.  As  for  exteriors,  be  could  draw  equally  well  tbe 
magnificent  mass  of  Amiens  dominating  over  its  subject  plain,  or 
tbe  bumble  village  ebureb  embowered  in  trees  and  nestling  in  tbe 
bill-side.  Wayside  crosses  and  fountains  seem  to  bave  been  very 
favourite  subjects;  and  sucb  mediaeval  towns  as  Nuremberg  and 
Ulm,  Avignon  and  Venice,  St.  Gall  and  Caen,  afforded  innu¬ 
merable  picturesque  combinations.  Above  all,  the  canals  and 
bridges  of  Venice  and  Bruges  seem  to  bave  delighted  him.  But 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  scarcely  any  beautiful  architectural  group 
ever  escaped  him  in  tbe  towns  which  be  visited.  Putting  archi¬ 
tectural  science  apart,  Pugin’s  views  of  Nuremberg,  St.  Gall, 
Zurich,  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  Lausanne,  Avignon,  Venice,  Perugia, 
and  the  more  familiar  Belgian  towns,  are  thoroughly  fascinating. 
It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  town  architecture  might  be 
made  so  varied  and  so  beautiful  as  is  shown  by  these  sketches, 
and  then  to  recall  to  mind  our  own  Baker  Street  and  Harley 
Street,  or  even  newer  streets  of  considerably  greater  pretensions. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  these 
sketches  either  chronologically  or  topographically.  The  rough 
arrangement  which  is  aimed  at  in  the  accompanying  index  is 
altogether  illusory.  Such  of  the  sketches  as  are  dated  show,  in 
an  interesting  manner,  Pugin’s  progress  both  in  manner  of  execu¬ 
tion  and  in  selection.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  views,  as  they 
are  certainly  the  most  novel,  are  those  taken  in  Italy.  These,  we 
believe,  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  artist’s  life. 
More  care  might  well  have  been  bestowed  on  the  editing  of  these 
volumes.  Mr.  Edward  Pugin  has  dedicated  them  to  his  father’s 
memory  in  a  pleasing  inscription,  but  he  has  not  been  at  any  pains 
in  explaining  the  sketches  which  he  has  selected.  There  is  no 
letter-press  whatever,  and  there  are  far  too  many  errors  in  the 
explanatory  catalogue  of  the  plates.  For  example,  in  No.  45, 
a  beautiful  sketch  from  a  picture  by  Antonello  da  Messina,  as  is 
inscribed  below  it  iu  the  exquisitely  small,  but  not  illegible,  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  artist,  is  credited  in  the  list  to  “  Antonello  de 
Nassau.”  Pugin’s  verbal  notes  on  his  sketches  are  of  considerable 
interest.  On  one  of  them  (No.  33),  containing  details  from  the 
church  of  Hal,  in  Belgium,  Pugin  wrote  the  following  memo¬ 
randum  : — “  The  great  rood  is  fixed  against  the  S.  wall  of  tower.” 
The  compiler  of  the  index  makes  it  appear  that  this  rood  is 
included  in  the  sketched  details  ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  about 
it  on  the  plate  except  the  above  verbal  memorandum.  Smaller 
mistakes  are  the  use  of  the  word  candelabra  as  a  singular 
noun,  and  several  misspelt  names.  It  is  hopeless,  we  suppose,  to 
expect  common-sense  spelling,  such  as  Lady  for  Ladye  when  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  meant.  A  careful  editor  would  have  taken  some 
pains  to  explain  the  exceedingly  curious  table  of  numerical  nota¬ 
tion  given  iu  No.  74,  which  has  evidently  been  copied  from  some 
mediaeval  manuscript.  YVe  never  remember  to  have  seen  this 
system  of  numerals,  but  it  has  clearly  some  archaeological  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pugin,  like  all  rapid  sketchers, 
trusted  too  much  to  his  memory.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
subjects  of  many  drawings  remain  unidentified.  In  some  cases  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  supply  the  lacking  information,  had  the 
editor  taken  the  pains  to  make  the  attempt.  One  plate,  No.  84, 
is  described  as  the  “Interior  of  a  Chapel,  unknown.”  It  is  a 
beautiful  sketch  ;  but  we  gather,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it  is 
an  original  design.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  represents  what 
Pugin,  in  a  happy  moment,  fancied  that  a  church  interior  might  or 
ought  to  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  criticize  these  sketches,  or  even  to  point  out 
the  most  interesting  among  them.  But  we  may  perhaps  mention 
a  few  which  seem  to  us  eminently  suggestive.  Take,  for  example, 
the  many  ancient  tombs  which  are  figured  in  these  volumes.  How 
many  hints  they  would  supply  to  a  thoughtful  artist !  One  is  tired 
to  death  of  the  dreary  uniformity  of  monumental  tablets  and 
tombs  and  effigies  in  our  modern  churches  and  cemeteries.  The 
few  mediaeval  types  that  have  been  copied  of  late  years  are  worn 
nearly  threadbare.  Now  here  may  be  found  a  great  variety 
of  new  forms.  Take,  for  instance,  the  details  from  the  brass  tombs 
in  the  Nuremberg  cemetery,  figured  in  Plate  28.  The  editor,  we 
may  observe,,  seems  to  fancy  that  all  these  details  come  from  one 
monument,  instead  of  from  a  whole  group  of  tombs.  Then,  again, 
there  are  noble  escutcheons,  with  helms  and  crests  and  plumes, 
from  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  Venice  and  Milan.  The  cloisters 
of  Mainz  afford  specimens  of  upright  effigies  of  Elector-prelates 
of  that  see,  which  are  lordly  and  majestic  in  the  extreme.  Then, 
again,  from  Italy  come  not  only  the  high  tombs  with  recumbent 
effigies  bracketed  high  up  on  the  walls,  with  angels  tenderly 
drawing  aside  the  curtains  on  each  side,  and  sculptured  or  painted 
subjects  in  the  inside  of  the  arch,  but  many  varieties  of  bas- 
relief.  For  instance,  there  is  the  seated  figure,  facing  the  spec¬ 
tator,  exemplified  in  that  noble  monument  of  a  professor  of  Padua 
(No.  331)  from  the  church  of  Eremitani ;  or  the  standing  figure 
(No.  344)  from  the  cloisters  of  the  University  of  Pavia.  With 
these  may  be  compared  the  tine  half-figure  of  a  priest  with  his 
chalice  (No.  1 67)  from  Augsburg.  Elsewhere  there  is  a  very  fine 
tomb  from  St.  Antony’s,  in  Padua,  which  is  plainly  English  in  its 
character,  of  the  time  (as  Pugin  himself  notes)  of  Richard  II. 

Among  other  especially  noteworthy  sketches  is  one  from  a 
chamber  over  the  western  portal  of  S.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  Paris. 
Pugin  remarks  on  this,  that  it  “remains  in  its  original  state,  with 
tile  floor,  panelling,  seats,  oak-ceiling,  &c.” ;  and  adds  that  this 
and  the  council  chamber  at  Basle  are  the  l^ost  curious  ancient 
rooms  that  he  had  seen.  We  wonder  whether  this  apartment  has 


remained  untouched  during  the  recent  restoration  of  the  church. 
Many  of  the  details  figured  in  these  sketches  have  doubtless 
already  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  “  restorer  ’’ ;  and  this  gives 
an  additional  value  to  these  faithful  delineations.  What  would 
we  not  give  for  good  sketches  of  the  exterior  detail  of  Lincoln 
before  that  recent  scraping  and  tooling  which  has  roused  the 
indignation  of  all  competent  observers !  Only  in  one  instance, 
the  beautiful  cross  near  Godesberg,  does  Pug-in  add  the  charac¬ 
teristic  criticism,  “vilely  restored  ”  ;  and  in  another  plate  he  gives 
a  compartment  from  a  stone  pulpit  at  Besan^on,  adding  the  com¬ 
ment,  “the  only  decent  thing  in  the  whole  town.”  We  may 
further  point  to  a  “  restored  ”  interior  of  Bonn,  and  the  majestic 
internal  perspective  of  Ulm,  as  among  the  most  poetical 
sketches  in  these  beautiful  books.  YVe  conclude  with  expressing 
our  conviction  that  these  beautiful  photographs  will  be  a  perfect 
treasure,  not  only  to  the  professed  architect  and  archaeologist,  but 
to  every  man  of  taste  and  of  sympathies  for  art.  YVe  hope  that 
the  successive  holders  of  the  Pugin  Scholarship — which  we  believe 
is  the  only  public  memorial  of  this  great  artist — will  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  follow  that  example  of  faithful,  beautiful,  and  diligent 
sketching  which,  as  these  volumes  show,  helped  him  to  his  well- 
deserved  renown. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

AMPERE,  the  eminent  Professor  and  Academician,  was 
*  essentially  a  man  of  active  mind.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
studies  immediately  bearing  on  his  special  pursuits,  he  loved  to 
explore  the  most  recondite  topics,  and  to  prosecute  his  researches 
throughout  the  remotest  nooks  of  the  literary  field.*  His  character 
was  that  of  a  vulgariscur,  and,  as  his  conversation  was  remarkably 
brilliant,  he  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  task  he  had  under¬ 
taken.  Nor  should  we  speak  slightingly  of  the  services  which 
such  a  person  renders  to  the  majority  of  readers.  It  is  certain  that 
men  like  Abel  Bemusat,  Eugene  Burnouf,  or  Ckampollion,  deserve 
a  larger  amount  of  fame  for  the  discoveries  they  make,  the 
sagacity  with  which  they  study  philological  problems,  and  the 
industry  thejr  display  in  reconstructing  from  scanty  materials  the 
edifice  of  past  ages;  hut  they  appeal  to  a  very  limited  public,  and 
only  the  enthusiasts  of  science  could  have  the  patience  to  spell 
their  way,  for  instance,  through  the  Commentaire  sur  le  Yatpia. 
Yet  it  is  not  only  interesting  to  know  something  about  Persian 
or  Chinese  antiquities  —  such  knowledge  is  often  quite  indispen¬ 
sable  to  persons  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  original 
research ;  and  students  have  not  unfrequently  to  trust  for  necessary 
data  to  compilers,  abbreviators,  and  reviewers.  Hence  the  peculiar 
value  of  M.  Ampere’s  posthumous  work  now  before  us.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  and  giving  excellent  resumes  of  the  labours 
which  have  rendered  illustrious  the  names  of  Bumouf,  Stanislas 
Julien,  and  Remusat.  It  forms  the  first  instalment  of  a  complete 
edition  of  the  gifted  author’s  writings,  prepared  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Dr.  Daremberg  and  M.  de  Lonffinie,  who  succeeded 
M.  Ampere  in  the  lectureship  at  the  College  de  France. 

The  conscientious  and  instructive  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
by  M.  Poirsonj-  has  met  with  the  success  it  deserved.  Honoured 
with  the  Gobert  prize  in  1857  and  1858,  it  is  now  considered  one- 
of  the  best  monographs  on  the  period  which  it  treats,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sending  it  a  second  time  to  the  press  has  afforded  the  author 
an  opportunitjr  of  revising  it.  The  first  two  volumes  contained 
the  narrative  of  the  career  of  the  Bourbon  king ;  in  the  present  one 
we  are  invited  to  study  the  principles  which  stamped  Henry’s 
government  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Administration  of  justice, 
finance,  agriculture  and  commerce,  industry  and  colonization — ■ 
all  these  subjects  are  fully  discussed  and  copiously  illustrated, 
YVe  would  especialfy  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  third 
chapter  of  the  seventh  book,  which,  while  it  supplies  details 
of  the  highest  value  as  to  the  financial  state  of  France  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  enables  us  at  the  same  time  to 
appreciate  the  important  reforms  brought  about  by  Sully. 

The  fifth  series  of  Entretims  Populaires%  given  by  the  Association 
Polytechnique  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  its  predecessors.  The 
introduction  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  lecture  especially 
.addressed  to  ladies,  in  which,  afler  relating  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  reviewing  summarily  the  topics  discussed 
by  previous  lecturers,  M.  Thevenin  encourages  his  fair  hearers  to 
fight  the  battle  of  progress  and  civilization  against  ignorance  and 
vice.  The  discourses  themselves  are  five  in  number,  and  treat 
chiefly  of  subjects  connected  with  science  and  industry.  M.  Saint- 
Rents  Taillandier  represents  the  purely  literary  element,  and  his 
essay  on  the  tragic  poet  Rotron  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book. 

Chemistry  is  a  science  which  would  be  very  popular  if  it  con¬ 
sisted  only  in  the  brilliant  experiments  made  by  expert  professors 
at  the  Sorbonne  or  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Assemble  a  large 
audience  in  an  elegant  room  before  a  table  adorned  with  sym¬ 
metrical  rows  of  crucibles,  retorts,  and  tubulated  bottles ;  produce 
a  few  striking  combinations  of  substances — in  fact,  emulate  as 
far  as  possible  Robert  Iloudin  or  the  “  YVizard  of  the  North” — 
and  then  we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  hearing  that  two-thirds  of 


*  Lu  Science  et  les  Lettres  cn  Orient .  Par  J.  J.  Ampere.  Paris:  Didier, 
j-  Histnire  du  Reyne  de  Henri  IV.  Par  M.  Auguste  Poirson.  Vol.  3. 
Paris :  Didier. 

J  Association  Polytechnique.  Entretiens  Populaires.  Publics  par  Evariste 
Thevenin.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 
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the  audience  are  eager  to  become  practical  chemists.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  meet  your  pupils  with  the  blackboard,  algebraic 
notations,  a  long  vocabulary  of  hard  names,  and  theories  of  an  ab¬ 
struse  character,  you  will  in  all  probability  discourage  at  once 
about  one-half  of  them.  Between  these  two  extremes  M.  Fer¬ 
dinand  Hoefer  has  selected  a  happy  medium.*  He  teaches 
chemistry  with  the  help  of  biography,  and  when  the  reader  has 
finished  "the  last  page  of  this  volume  he  finds  out,  alike  to  his 
satisfaction  and  surprise,  that  whilst  reading  an  interesting  account 
of  Boyle,  Lavoisier,  Priestley,  Selieele,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
lie  has  incidentally  obtained  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  a  useful  science.  The  several  chapters  represented 
by  the  savants  whose  names  we  have  just  enumerated  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  preface  on  the  origin  of  chemistry,  and  followed  by  a 
concluding  section  on  its  probable  future. 

M.  Michel  Nicolas  has  just  published  a  new  volume  of  erudite 
researches  f  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  He  begins  by 
describing  briefly  the  condition  of  the  old  world  at  the  time  of  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Beligious  doubts  and  yearnings 
were  stirring  the  multitude  in  every  direction,  and  whilst  the 
strict  upholders  of  Judaism  endeavoured  to  revive  the  glorious 
traditions  of  their  faith,  the  Ephesians,  the  Philippians,  and  the 
Colossians  saw  springing  up  amongst  them  a  new  sect  whose  aim  it 
was  to  combine  with  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  religion  doctrines 
of  a  speculative  nature  about  divine  emanations  and  communica¬ 
tions  between  God  and  man  by  the  agency  of  intermediate  beings. 
At  the  same  time  the  disciples  of  Philo  were  embracing  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  their  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  the  heathen  sought 
to  satisfy  their  doubts  by  adopting  the  mystic  teachings  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  Tyaneus.  Such  a  situation  was  doubtless,  in  some  respects, 
favourable  to  the  advance  of  the  new  religion ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  fraught  with  no  small  danger.  Different  classes  of 
converts  explained  the  Gospel  according  to  tneir  respective  intel¬ 
lectual  predispositions,  and  a  large  number  of  systems  arose,  each 
claiming  the  appellation  of  Christian,  but  widely  varying  from  the 
rest  in  point  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  A  further  result  was 
an  extraordinary  theologico-literaiy  movement  resulting  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  apocryphal  gospels.  M.  Nicolas  remarks,  as  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  apocryphal  gospels  were,  during  the  first  half 
rf  the  second  century,  freely  accepted  as  documents  worthy  of 
credence,  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  religious  communities 
in  which  they  had  originated ;  but  the  evidence  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
Ignatius,  and  Justin  Martyr,  is  conclusive  on  this  point,  and 
even  churches  which  were  tainted  with  neither  heresy  nor  schism 
seem  to  have  adopted  some  of  these  compositions.  M.  Nicolas 
takes  a  general  survey  of  all  these  apocryphal  gospels,  which  he 
regards,  not  as  pious  frauds,  but  as  a  spontaneous  product  of  the 
popular  imagination.  He  divides  them  into  three  classes,  which 
he  examines  successively- — first,  the  Judaizing  gospels;  next,  the 
anti-Judaizing  gospels;  and  finally,  the  apocryphal  gospels  of  an 
orthodox  character,  originating  in  legends  which  were  current 
amongst  the  Christian  community. 

Another  volume  has  just  been  added  to  the  recueil  of  De 
Tocqueville’s  correspondence.!  It  consists  exclusively  of  letters 
which  had  never  before  been  published,  and  among  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  we  find  the  names  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
M.  Royer  Collard,  M.  Ldon  Faucher,  and  other  eminent  persons. 
The  first  few  letters,  in  particular,  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  great  work  on  Democracy  in  America.  They 
contain  a  graphic  description  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  journey  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  shape  of  familiar  causer ies  addressed  to  his 
friends  at  home.  It  is  singular  that  these  letters  had  been  by 
some  accident  mislaid,  and  were  discovered  only  just  as  the  volume 
was  sent  to  press.  An  agreeable  variety  is  not  the  least  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  in  this  book.  Whilst  the  political  part  illustrates 
M.  de  Tocqueville’s  usual  depth  and  clear-sightedness,  the  letters 
to  Hubert  de  Tocqueville,  the  author’s  nephew,  are  models  of  wise 
and  affectionate  counsel ;  and  those  addressed  to  persons  with 
whom  he  was  less  intimately  connected  show  how  easily  he  could 
pass  from  graceful  playfulness  to  grave  and  serious  trains  of  thought. 

M.  Chdruel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  authentic  and 
correct  edition  of  Saint  Simon's  Memoirs,  has  now,  after  the  interval 
of  a  few  years,  published  the  necessary  complement  to  that  work 
in  the  shape  of  a  biography  of  the  noble  author.  §  It  is 
evident  that,  when  a  man  writes  his  memoirs,  the  first  thing  to  be 
ascertained  is  the  bent  of  his  sympathies  and  opinions,  especially 
if  he  has  been  to  some  degree  mixed  up  with  politics  and  State 
interests.  A  Protestant,  for  instance,  would  have  his  own  views 
about  Charles  IX.  and  an  Armagnac  would  give  a  very  different 
idea  of  Charles  VI.  from  that  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
souvenirs  of  a  Bourguignon.  If  ever  this  sort  of  caution  was  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  certainly  in  the  case  of  that  good  hater,  Saint  Simon. 
When  his  Memoirs  were  first  printed,  the  extraordinary  beauties  of 
his  style,  his  eloquence,  and  his  powers  of  description  engrossed  the 
attention  of  his  critics;  and  the  dazzling  elfect  then  produced  blinded 
-even  the  best  judges  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  work  in  point  of 
historical  value.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  Saint 


*  La  Chimie  enseignee  par  la  Diographie  dc  sis  Fonduteurs.  Par  P. 
Hoefer.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

T  Etudes  sur  les  Evangiles  Apocrgphes.  Par  Michel  Nicolas.  Paris: 
Levy. 

J  Eouvelle  Correspondanec  entitlement  inidite  de  31.  de  Tocqueville. 
Paris :  Ldvy. 

§  Saint  Simon  consult  re  comme  Historien  de  Louis  XIV.  Par  A.  Cherucl. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Ilacliette  £v  Co. 


Simon  could  not  always  be  trusted ;  and  after  Lemontey  had 
exposed  the  flagrant  partiality  which  characterizes  most  of  his 
judgments,  other  critics  started  upon  the  same  track.  M.  Henri 
Martin,  M.  Michelet,  and  M.  Leopold  Ranke,  may  be  named 
amongst  those  who  have  ventured  furthest  in  this  direction.  M. 
Cheruel  holds  a  middle  course  between  the  detractors  and  the 
apologists;  he  does  not  suspect  Saint  Simon’s  honesty,  but  he 
admits,  and  abundantly  proves,  that  he  was  biassed  by  the 
strongest  prejudices.  The  interesting  octavo  he  has  just  published 
is  divided  into  two  parts— the  former  containing  a  biography  of 
[  Saiut  Simon,  and  the  latter  a  critical  examination  of  some  of  his 
most  startling  assertions.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed,  after 
a  careful  study  of  M.  Oheruel’s  volume,  that  Saint  Simon’s  Memoirs 
will  retain  the  position  they  have  so  long  held  as  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  information  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  on  the 
Regency ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  will  feel  more  and 
more  the  necessity  of  comparing  them  always  with  the  autobio¬ 
graphies  and  correspondence  of  other  habitues  of  Versailles,  such  as 
the  Duke  de  Luynes,  Dangeau,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

M.  Ubicini,  whose  works  on  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  are  well  known  as  excellent  authorities  on 
the  subject,  has  just  published  a  continuation  of  his  researches.* * * § 
The  Etudes  sur  la  Principaute  de  Serbie,  le  Mmitcncyro,  etc.,  are,  so 
to  say,  a  second  volume  of  the  Lcttres  sur  la  Turquie;  they  are 
composed  according  to  the  same  plan,  and  written  in  the  same 
style.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  M.  Ubicini  begins 
with  Servia,  of  which  he  describes  the  history,  giving  us  after¬ 
wards  numerous  details  as  to  its  legislation,  economy,  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  second  part  is  taken  up  by  Montenegro,  and 
here,  as  well  as  in  his  remarks  on  Servia,  the  author  founds  his 
reflections  exclusively  on  authentic  documents  and  personal 
observations  made  during  his  frequent  journeys  in  that  part  of 
Europe.  In  the  third  section  of  the  volume  are  brought  together 
all  the  official  documents,  both  legislative  and  diplomatic,  which, 
under  the  various  names  of  Tanzimat,  Hatti-Scherif,  &c.,  fix  the 
relations  of  Turkey  and  of  Russia  with  the  Danubian  Princi- 
J  palities.  M.  Ubicini  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  of  very 
varied  interest.  Lawyers  and  politicians,  philosophers  and  his¬ 
torians,  will  find  in  it  ample  matter  for  their  serious  consideration. 

M.  Etienne  Saint-Pol,  chief  editor  of  the  Florence  Contempo- 
raneof,  carries  in  his  pocket  the  political  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
modern  society— namely,  a  constitution  which  is  to  work  wonders ; 
but  his  constitution  is  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  way.  No  journalist, 
according  to  him,  should  be  allowed  to  treat  of  religious  questions, 
because  the  profane  understand  nothing  about  such  matters. 
The  maxim  of  modern  politicians,  who  say  that  a  king  should 
reign  but  not  govern,  is  an  absurdity.  Do  not  come,  he  says, 
and  tell  us  (Art.  13)  that  all  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law. 
Beware  (Art.  1 5)  of  the  silly  mania  of  giving  weapons  to  every¬ 
body.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  either  national  guards  or  volun¬ 
teers.  The  institution  of  trial  by  jury  is  a  newfangled  device  which 
should  be  (Art.  17)  carefully  eradicated,  &c.  &c.  Such  are  a  few 
specimens  of  M.  Saint-Pol’s  charter,  submitted  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  appended,  as  a  kind  of  concluding  chapter,  to  a 
series  of  letters  which  are  interesting  as  showing  the  animus  of  the 
Legitimist  press.  Of  course  our  deceased  Premier  comes  in  for  his 
due  share  of  abuse. 

Sergeant  Boichot,  the  well-known  military  reformer  and  de¬ 
mocrat,  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  this  reactionary  journalist-!  Not 
only  does  he  admire  rifle  corps  and  volunteers,  but  he  would 
|  transform  every  nation  into  an  army.  With  him,  soldiers  are 
|  not  a  separate  element  of  the  population ;  the  whole  population 
ought  to  be  enlisted,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  M.  Boichot’s 
plan  for  the  remodelling  of  the  French  army  is  open  to  discussion ; 
but  he  has  undeniably  given  in  his  preface  an  amusing  account  of 
the  part  he  took  in  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

The  topic  selected  by  Dr.  Gessner§  as  the  subject  of  his  new 
book  is  one  which  still  excites  a  great  deal  of  controversy, 
whilst  it  does  not  seem  to  be  approaching  a  settlement.  What 
are  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  warfare  P  Should  private 
property  be  respected,  or  not  ?  Our  author  examines  successively 
all  the  points  connected  with  contraband  trade  in  time  of  war, 
the  right  of  blockade,  the  right  of  neutrals  as  regards  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  merchandise,  the  right  of  search,  the  seizure  of  neutral 
vessels,  and  the  constitution  of  the  tribunals  or  courts  appointed 
to  decide  upon  such  cases.  Dr.  Gessner’s  preface  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  most  eminent  lawyers. 
These  he  divides  into  two  classes,  placing  on  one  side  those 
English  and  American  writers  who  consider  especially  the  interests 
of  the  belligerents,  whilst  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Danes,  are  satisfied  with  abstract  theories  which 
are  too  often  unsupported  by  experience. 

M.  Arsene  Houssaye’s  new  volume  of  tales  ||  is,  like  most  of 
his  works,  borrowed  from  the  annals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
apparently  feeds  at  his  ease  only  amidst  the  patched  and  powdered 
shepherdesses  of  Watteau,  and  the  affected  style  so  fashionable  a 
hundred  years  ago  has  found  in  him  an  admirable  imitator. 
There  is,  however,  but  very  slight  merit  in  a  tour-de-force  of  this 

*  I.cs  Serbes  de  Turquie.  Etudes  par  M.  A.  Ubicini.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

f  Quarante  Veritis  dites  it  la  Four  de  Turin.  Par  Etienne  Saint-Pol. 
Paris :  Brunet. 

X  La  involution  dans  ! Armce  Frangaise.  Par  Boichot.  Bruxelles : 
Martens. 

§  Le  Droit  des  Eeutres  sur  3 ter.  Par  le  Dr.  Gessncr.  Berlin :  Stilke 
and  Van  Me3'den. 

H  Le  Itepcntir  de  ATarion,  Igc.  Par  Arsene  Iloussaye.  Paris :  Levy. 
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kind,  and  tlie  best  pasticcio  can  never  be  compared  to  an  original 
production.  Mademoiselle  Marion  de  la  FortiS,  whose  adventures 
are  related  by  M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  may  be  described  as  a  dame  aux 
camelias  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  and  her  companion  in  print, 
Madame  de  la  Popeliniere,  is  not  much  better.  Both  heroines 
belonged  to  real  life,  and  both  have  had  their  names  recorded  by 
the  pen  of  historians  before  M.  Houssaye  undertook  to  be  their 
chronicler. 

The  sporting  experience  of  M.  Revoil  has  been  extremely  varied, 
if  we  may  believe  his  Bourres  de  Fusil*  He  knows  what  it  is  to 
hunt  the  bear,  the  elephant,  and  the  bison ;  he  has  an  occasional 
shot  at  a  vulture,  and  the  glory  of  knocking  down  such  line  game 
does  not  make  him  spurn  the  wild  duck  or  the  hare.  His  narra¬ 
tives — scattered  originally  throughout  the  pages  of  reviews,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  newspapers,  and  now  collected  together  in  one  volume — 
are  amusingly  told,  and  characterized  by  an  air  of  romance  which 
will  be  attractive  to  many  readers. 

M.  Paul  Petal's  Duchesse  de  Nemours  f  carries  us  back  to  the 
stirring  times  of  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Armagnacs.  The  tale 
is  of  so  complex  a  nature  that  an  analysis  of  it  would  take  up  a 
few  columns  by  itself;  and  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  tragic  and  the 
comic  elements  are  mingled  in  almost  equal  proportions.  Half  a 
dozen  full-sized  melodramas  could  easily  be  carved  out  of  this  fresh  j 
specimen  of  the  author’s  fertile  genius,  and  we  recommend  it  to  all  j 
playwrights  as  an  inexhaustible  mine. 

The  subject  of  La  Belle  Jenny  \  is  a  plot  made  up  by  some  Eng-  I 
lishmen  to  deliver  Napoleon  from  his  captivity  at  Saint  Helena. 
A  very  meagre  topic,  the  reader  will  say,  and  one  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  anything  like  poetic  interest.  But,  together 
with  the  main  story,  there  are  episodes  of  every  kind,  which  are, 
to  say  the  least,  readable.  Then  the  style  is  Theophile  Gautier’s — 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  idiomatic  possible ; 
and  thus  we  have,  in  the  adventures  of  the  owners  of  the  ship 
La  Belle  Jenny,  a  volume  almost  equal  to  the  well-known  Capitaine 
Fracasse. 

M.  Pezzani,  like  so  many  others,  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
Spiritism,  to  use  the  word  coined  by  the  adepts  of  modern  religious 
hallucination.  His  Syntliese  Pliilosophique  \,  connecting  the  old 
Druids  with  the  school  of  M.  Allan  Kardec,  is  a  piece  of  madness 
which  may  bo  pronounced  remarkable  even  after  Le  del  et  I'Enfer, 
which  we  had  lately  occasion  to  review. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

*  V  EXHIBITON  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  British  Artists,  is  now  OPEN 
nt  the  French  Gullery,  120  Pall  Mull,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnude— Admission,  Is.;  Cata- 

logue, 6d.  LEON  LEFEVRE .Secretary. 


YYTINTER  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 

’  '  AV allis,  removed  from  the  French  Gollery  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists'  Gallery. 
Suffolk  Street,  Fall  Mall,  is  now  OPEN  from  Nine  until  Five  o  Clock  Daily.  Admission,  Is. 

TjMRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR 

J-  DRAWINGS,  at  T.  M'Leak’s  New  Gallery.  7  Haymurket,  is  now  OPEN  to  the  Public. 
Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is.— T.  M‘LEaN’8  New  Gallery  %  7  Haymarket. 

j  Hi:  HAM  GR  A  M  MAR  SC  I IOOL.— The  EX  A  M I N  ATION 

LJ  of  CANDIDATES  for  KING’S  SCHOLARSHIP  will  toko  place  in  the  Chapter  Room, 
on  Friday,  the  2lth,  and  Saturday,  the  'i.'itli  November,  1805,  at  9  a . m . ,  when  ONE  SCHOLAR 
will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  Vacancy.  . 

These  Scholarships  (18  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  m  Money,  with 
exemption  from  Classical  Fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  Four  Years,  to  which  a  I  ifth 
muy  be  added  by  the  Dean.  ,  . 

Anyone  under  Fifteen  Years  of  Age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible 
as  a  Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  Purents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Names,  with  Certilicates  of  their  Birth,  and  state¬ 
ments  of  Circumstances,  to  Mr.  Edward  Peki.f,  Registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the 
College,  Durhum,  on  or  before  Monday,  November  20. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
_ _  Rev.  1 1 ENRY  HOLDEN,  D.D.,  Head- Master. 

JJAILEYBLRY  COLLEGE.  -There  will  be  TWO  SCHOLAR- 

A-L  SHIPS  next  December,  value  £30  per  Annum,  open  to  Competition  to  all  under  the 
Age  of  Fourteen,  and  tenable  till  the  time  of  going  to  College  —  For  further  information, 
application  may  be  made  to  the  IIead-Mastek,  lluileybury  College,  Hertford. 

Malvern  college.— fhT  vacation  win  begin  on 

■Wednesday,  December  20,  and  the  SCHOOL  will  re-asseinhle  for  the  following  Term 
on  Wednesday,  January  24.  For  information  upply  to  the  Rev.  Author  Fahkr,  M.A.,  Head- 
Ma6ter  ;  to  the  Rev.  Charles  M‘Dowall,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Drew,  Al. A.,  Boarding- 
House  Masters;  or  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


H  LEGATION  AL  INSTITUTES  for  YOUNG  LADIES. 

•*  Director _ Mr.  ANTONIN  ROCHE,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cadogan  Gardens, 

S.W.;  28  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  ;  and  lb  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
The  Three  Establishments  will  RE-OPEN  for  the  Tnirtieth  Y’eur  on  November  15.  French, 
English,  German,  Italian,  History,  Geography,  Astronomy, Si nging, Piano. Drawing, Painting, 
Dancing,  &c  Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 


jSJOTICE.  —  WOODCOTE  HOUSE,  Windlesbam,  Bagshot.— 

’  This  School,  formerly  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Peaks,  is  now  continued  under  the 
Joint  Management  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  FEN  DALL,  M. A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  C.  S. 
JERRAM,  Esq.,  M.  A.  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


PROPOSED  EASTBOURNE  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE, 

A  for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.— Prospectuses  of  this  Under¬ 
taking  may  be  obtained  from  J.  H.  Campion  Coles,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Eastbourne;  the  Lev. 
T.  Pitman,  Vicar  of  Eastbourne  ;  the  Rev.  K.  W.  Pierpoint,  Eastbourne;  or  Charles  C. 
Dayman,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  Eastbourne. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  other  COMPETITIVE 

▼  *  EXAMINATIONS.— Mr.  JAMES  It.  CHRISTIE.  F.E.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  late  First 
Mathematical  Mas.er  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, gives  INSTRUCTION  ut 
his  Residence,  9  Arundel  Gardens,  Notting  Hill. 


pIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION.  —  A  MEMBER  of  the 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  a  Cambridge  Graduate,  Wrangler,  and  Classical  Scholar,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above  Examination — Address,  F.  R.,21  Osnaburgh  Street,  N.W. 


*  Bourres  de  Fusil.  Par  13.  N.  Revoil.  Paris .  Dentu. 

•j*  La  Duchesse  de  Nemours.  Par  Paul  Feval.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

J  La  Belle  Jenny.  Par  Theophile  Gautier.  Paris  :  Levy. 

§  Les  Bardes  Druidiques.  Par  Andre  Pezzani.  Paris  :  Didier. 
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T>OYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

Av  COMPANY,  Limited) — Arrangements  for  the  Week — In  consequence  of  the  great 
6ucces8  of  Meyerbeer’s  Grand  Opera  L’AFRICAINE,  it  will  be  performed  Four  times  every 
week  until  further  notice.  On  Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and  Saturday  next,  L’ AFRICAIN  E. 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  and  Mrs.  A.  Cook;  Messrs.  Charles  Adams, 
Henry  Haigh,  Alberto  Laurence,  Henry  Corri,  J.  G.  Patey,  A.  Cook,  C.  Lyall,  and  E.  Dussek. 
Conductor,  |Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday  next  (first  time  this  season), 
Auber’s  Grand  Opera  MASANIELLO,  with  the  magnificent  Mise  en  Scene  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  Principal  characters  by  Madlle.  Ida  Gil  Hess  (pupil  of  the  Composer  of  Masaniello,  her 
first  appearance  in  England), and  Madlle.  Duchateau;  Messrs.  Ilenry  Corri,  A.  Cook,  C.  Lyall, 
E.  Dussek,  and  Charles  Adams.  In  preparation,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  New  Opera  entitled  IDA. 
For  Prices,  &c.,  see  Daily  Advertisements — Commence  at  Half-past  Seven.  Acting  Manager, 
Mr.  Edward  Murray;  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  W.  West. 


AT R.  and  MRS.  HOWARD  PAUL,  in  tlieir  COMIC  and 

A»A  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, Piccadilly,  every  Evening  at 
Eight  (Saturday  excepted),  and  Saturday  Afternoons  at  Three.  Twelve  Songs  and  Imperson¬ 
ations,  including  the  marvellous  “  Living  Photograph  ”  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  “  AVho  shall  be 
Fairest?’’  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Places  may  be  secured  at  the  Box  Office  daily  from 
Eleven  till  Five. 


AIR.  GERMAN  REED’S  OPERA  DI  CAMERA.— A  New 

-IVJ_  Opera  (Monday  excepted),  entitled  LOVE  WINS  THE  WAY,  and  Offenbach’s 
CHING-CHOW-11I, every  Evening  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight;  Wednesday  aud  Saturday 
Mornings  at  Three.  KOYAL  GALLERY  OF'  ILLUSTRATION,  14  Regent  Street. 
WIDOWS  BEWI  i  CIIED  for  the  last  time  on  Monday — The  Opera  di  Camera  Season  will 
terminate  on  Saturday  tlie  11th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  and  Mr.  John  Parry  will  appear 
on  Monday  Evening,  November  13. 

QTODARE.  —  TWO  IIUND  RED  and  TWENTY-TIIIRD 

REPRESENTATION-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYTTIAN  II  ALL.-MARVELS 
in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM — Great  Sensation  created  by  the  SFHYNX,  a  Mystery; 
the  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  and  the  Real  Indian  Basket  Trick,  us  only 
performed  by  Colonel  STODARE.  Every  Evening  nt  Eight.  Wednesday  and  t-aturdny  at 
Three.  Stulls  at  Mitchell’s,  Old  Bond  street,  und  Box-office, Egyptian  JIall.  Admission, 
Is.,  2s.:  Stalls,  3s. 

“  Almost  miraculous  -Vide  Times ,  April 


rpiIE  INDIAN  aud  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

A  Sandhurst,  and  tlie  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate _ Address,  Matiiematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

“RUGBY  aud  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— The  Rev.  G.  E. 

WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistnnt- 
Master  of  Wellington  College,  uml  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS 
of  Nine  Yrears  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  for  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
Competition  for  Open  Scholarships.  The  Quarter  commenced  October  17. — Address,  Overslade, 
near  Rugby. 


Education.  —  Germany.  —  The  British  Chaplain  at 

Frankfort  is  desirous  to  recommend  a  First  Class  LADIES’  SCHOOL,  lie  cun  con¬ 
scientiously  do  so.  References  of  a  high  order,  in  England  und  on  the  Continent,  cun  be 
given.— For  particulars,  address  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Valentine,  Bleiehstrasse,  Frankfort. 


piVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— A  COMPETITIVE  EXAMI- 

'A  NATION  of  CANDIDATES  will  be  held  by  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS 
on  March  19th  next,  and  following  days.  Tlie  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  Nuturnl-born 
Subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  March  1st  next,  shall  be  over  Seventeen  and  under  Twenty- 
one  Years  of  Age,  and  of  go-id  Heultli  and  Character — Copies  of  the  Regulations  may  he 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  London,  S.  W. 


PREPARATION  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and 

A-  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS — A  TUTOR  of  long  and  successful  Experience,  who  has 
passed  upwurds  of  150  Pupils,  has  a  few  VACANCIES,  lie  is  permanently  assisted  by  a  First 
Class  Man  in  Classical  Honours,  Oxford  ;  by  a  Fifth  Wrangler  ;  and  by  the  most  eminent  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Natural  Science  and  the  Modern  Languages — For  Terms  and  References  address, 
Mr.  Allen,  B.A.,  Milford  House  and  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  Civil 

A  Service  of  India  are  PREPARED  for  the  Competitive  Examination  at  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE  HALL,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  by  A.  D.  SPRANGE,  M.A.,  assisted  by 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing.  At  each  of  the  Examinations  for  the  last  sevin  Years, 
Students  from  the  Civil  Service  Hall  have  taken  very  high  places.  —  A  Prospectus,  giving  Terms, 
List  of  Teachers,  Successf  ul  Candidates,  References,  ic.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

P  DUCATION ‘in  FRANCE.— An  M.A.  of  OXFORD,  in  Classical 

A-4  Honours,  a  good  Mathematician,  Married,  and  residing  in  Tours,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  salubrious  cities  in  Frauce,  receives  into  his  Family  a  limited  Number  of 
PUPILS,  to  thoroughly  Educate  and  prepare  for  the  Universities  and  all  Competitive 
Examinations.  French  is  taught  by  a  Professor.  Especial  care  is  taken  of  Boys  of  Delicate 
Constitution — For  References,  Testimonials,  Terms,  &c.,  address,  in  the  first  instance,  M.A. , 
care  of  A.  W.  Eves,  Esq.,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire. 


TV/T ENTONE.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxford), 

-*-*A  w)l0  has  had  great  experience  in  Tuition,  receives  a  limited  Number  of  PUPILS.  The 
highest  references  and  testimonials — Address  to  the  liev.  II.  S.,  Messrs.  Kivington’s,  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W.,  or  Villa  F'arina,  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France. 


THING’S  SCHOOL,  Sherborne. — A  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

A^-  MASTERSHIP  will  be  Vacant  at  Christmas.  A  decided  preference  will  be  given  in 
the  appointment  to  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  one  of  the  English  Universities;  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  Master  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French,  and  if  possible  of 
German  also — Any  further  particulars  will  be  readily  given  by  Rev.  II.  D.  Harper,  King’s 
School,  Sherborne. 


rFR AYE LLIN G  TUTOR  or  COMPANION.— A  GENTLE- 

A  MAN,  of  good  Family  and  high  Character,  Graduate  in  Arts,  who  speaks  French 
fluently,  and  is  competent  to  teach  German  und  Italian,  acquired  during  residence  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  above, or  would  accompany  an  Invalid  to  winter  abroad. 
High  testimonials — Address,  X.  Y.,  Adams  &  Francis,  59  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

T  ECTURE  WANTED  in  MS.  on  any  POPULAR  SUBJECT, 

AJ  suitable  for  a  LITERARY  INSTITUTE.— Write,  stating  Subject  and  Terms,  to 
E.  B.  N.,  2  Cannon  Row,  S.W. 


WANTED,  the  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  about  a  Week 

*  *  after  Publication,  in  good  Condition  and  Cheap.  Unaccepted  Offers  will  not  be 
answered — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Office  of  the  “British  Press,”  Jersey. 


Valuable  Importation  of  Carved  Oak,  Gothic,  and  Elizabethan  Furniture,  Marqueterie  ditto, 
Old  Tapestry,  Venetian  aud  Stained  Glass,  Bronzes,  Antique  Silver,  &c. 

/0J.  &  II.  BONHAM  are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

'A  •  tlieir  Galleries  in  Leicester  Street,  Leicester  Square,  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  and 
following  day,  a  large  importation  of  Interesting  and  Valuable  CARV ED  OAK  I’U KNIT U RE; 
consisting  of  several  richly  carved  Sideboards,  Picturesque  Cabinets,  numerous  Bookcases, 
Brackets,  Prie-Dieus,  high-back  and  Wolsey  Chairs,  Screens,  Armoires,  Extending  Tables, 
Library  and  Card  ditto,  a  richly  Carved  Oak  Gothic  Cabinet,  a  pair  of  noble  Sideboards  with 
Bookcases  over,  several  suites  of  Curved  Furniture  covered  in  <  rimson  Velvet.  Dressoirs,  Cof- 
fres.  Chimney-pieces,  Frames,  Old  Glasses,  Sardoni^res,  Medallions,  Crucifixes,  Tapestry,  Gilt 
Leather.  Inlaid  Marqueterie  Bookcases,  Cabinets,  Chairs,  Tables,  Venetian  and  Stained  Glas6t 
Bronzes,  Antique  Silver  Inlaid  Gold  Snuff-boxes,  Gres  de  F I  and  re  Jugs,  1  igun-s  in  Terra 
Cotta,  Clocks,  und  other  interesting  items  worthy  of  every  attention  from  Gentlemen  furnishing 
in  Gothic  Style.  On  View  three  days  prior  to  the  day  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneer*, 
!  Leicester  Street,  Leicester  Square,  or  forwarded  on  application. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE’S  EDINBURGH  ADDRESS. 

WE  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  having- 
addressed  to  a  Scottish  audience  a  vigorous  protest 
against  a  received  commonplace  of  Puritan  theology.  It  has 
already  been  objected  to  the  late  Rector’s  Essay  on  the  Place 
of  Greece  in  the  Providential  History  of  the  World,  that  he  is 
a  great  deal  too  tender  towards  that  Heathendom  which  it 
has  been  the  received  fashion  to  consign  to  the  uncove¬ 
nanted  mercies  of  God.  Christianity,  in  the  person  of  many 
of  its  apologists  and  the  majority  of  its  professors,  has  only 
regarded  the  Gods  of  Greece  as  devils,  and  their  worshippers 
as,  theoretically  at  least,  meriting,  and  perhaps  suffering,  the 
severest  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  St.  Paul,  it  could  not  but 
be  admitted,  preaching  the  Gospel  on  Mars’  Hill,  held  very 
different  language ;  but  the  exigencies  of  controversy  led 
later  Christian  doctors — of  whom  Milton  is  not  the  most 
extravagant  —  to  restrict  God’s  care  of  human  nature  for 
many  thousand  years  to  the  descendants  of  a  single  family,  and 
the  solitary  possession  of  every  fragment  of  truth  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  an  obscure  Syrian  district.  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  in  recognising  for  the  Hellenic  mind  and  race  a 
providential  place  in  the  counsels  of  God,  to  adopt  what  we  are 
told  must  ba  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conviction,  that  all  religions 
have  an  equal  divine  element.  The  exact  thesis  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  much  narrower  than  this,  and  it  has  not 
been  reserved  for  the  eloquent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  be  the  first  to  discover  it.  It  is  this  ;  that  whereas  to  the 
Hebrew  race  was  committed,  in  an  especial  way,  the  care  of 
that  first  and  greatest  of  the  Divincst  oracles,  the  doctrine  of 
monotheism,  to  others  was  given  the  privilege  of  teaching  first, 
and  expanding  afterwards,  the  “humanistic  element”  of  truth; 
that  is,  the  dignity  and  glory  of  humanity.  In  the  revelation, 
at  the  fulness  of  time,  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  fact  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Saviour,  were  combined  these  two  truths, 
and  for  the  first  time  was  revived  the  original  Paradisaic 
doctrine  or  revelation  which  had  been  repeated  to  Noaii,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  patriarchal  religion  in  the  ages  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  Flood. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  support  this  theory,  certain  bases  of 
facts  are  required.  First,  that  the  revelation  rendered  to 
Noaii  did  contain  a  humanistic  element.  Next,  that  this 
humanistic  element  was  at  least  reserved,  if  not  laid  aside 
altogether,  or  even  prohibited,  in  the  Hebrew  religion.  Next, 
that  the  humanistic  clement,  and  this  alone,  formed  the 
groundwork  of  that  primeval  Aryan  religion  out  of  which 
Hellenic  mythology  grew.  Next,  that  this  same  humanistic 
element  received  its  highest  culture  and  development  in  the 
best  period  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  that  this  zenith  was 
attained  in  the  Homeric  age.  Lastly,  that  the  culminating 
glory  and  express  object  of  the  Gospel  was  the  reunion 
of  the  monotheistic  and  humanistic  elements.  Even, 
therefore,  if  wre  admit  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conclusion  that 
the  Greek  spirit  and  action  have  had  very  much  to  do 
with  the  actual  Christianity  of  the  past  and  present 
civilization  of  the  world,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been 
lor  Greece,  and  Homer  too,  we  should  not  have  been  the  same 
men  we  arc,  it  is  quite  possible  to  contest  every  one  of  the 
points  of  argument  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Post  hoc 
is  not  necessarily  propter  hoc. 

To  take  these  points  in  order.  The  humanistic  element  in 
primeval  religion  is  contained  in  the  prophecy  that  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head.  And, 
though  this  is  not  said,  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  the 
patriarchs  again  embodied  this  humanistic  element.  But 
in  the  Mosaic  system  “  no  provision,”  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  “  was  made  lor  keeping  alive  this  particular 
“  element  of  the  original  tradition.”  Two  objections  here 
seem  to  occur.  Can  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer  be  said 
to  be  a  humanistic  element?  And  if  it  can,  arc  we  to 


admit  that  the  whole  Mosaic  system  made  no  provision  for 
keeping  this  “  promise  alive  ”  ?  Theology  tells  us  that  the 
promise  of  the  bruiser  of  the  serpent’s  head  was  that  of  a 
Redeemer  from  the  penalty  of  original  sin,  and  that  this 
promise  was  kept  up  in  the  Mosaic  system  by  the  rite  of  the 
Passover  and  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
controversy  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  theologians ;  and,  as 
it  stands,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  teaching,  like  Lord  Palmerston’s, 
has  something  of  a  Pelagian  look.  Not  that,  perhaps, 
in  some  minds,  this  would  be  a  great  objection  to  it; 
but,  argumentatively,  we  fail  to  perceive  either  the  hu¬ 
manistic  element  in  the  primitive  religion  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  that  in  the  Mosaic  system  “  every 
“  precaution  rvas  taken  ”  to  prevent  the  prominence  of  this 
humanistic  element.  Indeed,  this  latter  position  seems  to 
be  something  like  Warburton’s  wild  hypothesis  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  must  have  been  divine  because  it  gave  no 
knowledge  of  a  future  state ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  com¬ 
plained  that  it  is  a  somewhat  dishonouring  view  of  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence  which,  in  such  important  matters  as  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  humanistic  element,  purposely  reserves 
them  from  the  chosen  people  to  whom  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God.  But  what  are  the  lacts  upon  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  founds  this  view  of  the  proscription  of  the 
humanistic  element  in  the  Hebrew  religion  ?  The  Second 
Commandment  is,  according  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  especially  pointed  against  the  execution  by 
human  hands  of  the  human  figure.  The  Second  Command¬ 
ment  is  directed  against  a  certain  use  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
generally,  not  specifically  ;  and  what  it  condemns  is  every 
sort  of  imagery,  that  of  beasts  as  well  as  of  men,  for  a  specific 
purpose — that  of  worship.  One  would  think  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  read  the  Second  Commandment  as  it  is  printed  in 
the  English  Communion  Office,  with  a  full  stop  at  the 
first  clause — an  ingenious  punctuating  slap  at  Rome.  But  the 
Second  Commandment  is  not  directed  against  making  images, 
but  against  making  images  for  the  purposes  of  worship. 
Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on  to  say  that  “Jewish  idolatry  was 
“  never  anthropomorphic.”  Is  he  sure  of  this  ?  Do  we  know 
so  much  of  the  rites  of  Baal  and  Moloch  and  Asiitaroth 
as  to  bo  certain  that  no  idols  in  human  shape  were  ever  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  apostate  Jews  ?  We  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  a  certain  prophet  which  said  the  exact  reverse. 

When  we  come  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  next  position,  that  the 
humanistic  clement  was  especially  and  providentially  extended 
to  the  races  (whoever  they  were)  “the  ethnical  factors”  of 
the  Hellenes,  we  can  only  say  that  the  eloquent  lecturer 
knows  a  great  deal  more  of  these  races  than  we  do,  and  we  will 
add  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  lie  has  thought 
proper  to  tell  us.  There  arc  those  who  say  that  the  ancient 
Persian  religion,  for  example,  was  as  purely  monotheistic  as 
that  of  the  Hebrews;  and  when  we  arc  told  that  Pelasgic 
religion  was  one  of  these  factors,  we  must  infer  that  it  was 
charged  in  some,  even  if  in  a  slight,  degree  with  this 
humanistic  element.  As  we  know  nothing  about  Pelasgic 
religion,  we  cannot  say  whether  this  is  the  fact ;  but  at  present 
we  have  only  Mr.  Gladstone’s  word  for  it,  and  we  have  not 
much  more  for  his  assertion  that  this  humanistic  element 
was  a  pi'ivilegium  of  the  whole  Japhetic  stock. 

The  next  stage  in  the  argument  is  that  the  “  Hellenic 
“  religion  had  for  its  soul  and  centre  such  an  anthropo- 
“  morphism  as  clearly  and  broadly  separated  it  from  the  other 
|  “  religious  of  the  ancient  world.”  Here  the  only  objection  which 
we  should  urge  is  that  this  is  stated  much  too  broadly  and 
vaguely,  and  with  a  strength  of  language  which  our  know- 
ledge  of  all  the  ancient  religions  would  justify  few  except  Mr. 
i  Gladstone  in  using.  That  Hellenic  religious  thought  is  essen- 
{  tially  anthropomorphic  nobody  doubts;  that  it  is  exclusively 
so,  or  even  pre-eminently  so,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  we 
know  more  about  it  than  about  that  of  other  races,  may  be 
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questioned.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  really  means  is  that  the 
Homeric  religion  is  all  this ;  and  that  the  Homeric  theology 
and  the  Homeric  Olympus  is  the  only  Hellenic  cultivation 
worth  a  moment’s  thought.  No  doubt  there  are  especial 
temptations  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  develop  this  extraordinary 
view,  which  considers  the  heroic  age  (if  it  ever  existed)  as  the 
best  and  highest,  if  not  the  only,  exponent  of  the  best  mind  of 
Greece.  But  it  seems  to  many  students  to  be  a  view  which 
would  be  paralleled  by  representing  the  manners  and  religion 
and  civilization  of  the  Court  of  Arthur,  as  depicted  in  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  Idyls  of  the  King,  as  the  groundwork  of  a  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  state  of  English  civilization  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  real  matter  essential  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
argument  is  to  settle  what  was  the  idea  and  what  were  the 
results  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  to  estimate  the  providential 
place  of  Greece  in  the  great  economy  of  things,  especially  its 
divine  and  appointed  aspect  towards  Christianity ;  and  to  get 
at  this  we  had  rather  go,  not  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the 
mythic  and  heroic  age  of  the  bronze  period  of  humanity,  but 
to  the  Athens  and  Sparta  of  Pericles  and  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  Demosthenes.  Camelot  and  Tintagel  are  very 
picturesque  sources  of  English  history,  but  to  know  the  place 
of  England  in  the  providential  order  of  the  world  there  are 
unpoetical  minds  which  prefer  the  Annual  Register  and 
Hansard's  Delates.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  as  yet  consent 
to  accept  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  standard  of  Hellenic  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that,  did  we  possess  as  early  a 
picture  of  the  civilization  of  other  nations  as  we  do  of  the 
Aclneans  in  the  Homeric  poems — we  are  content  to  say  in 
Homer — many  of  those  virtues  and  graces,  and  much  of 
that  gentlemanly  spirit,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  finds,  and 
truly  finds,  in  Homer  would  also  be  found  in  them.  Vixere 
fortes  ante  Agamemnona ;  and  in  regions  where  Ionic  Greek 
was  unknown.  This  is  hardly  the  place  for  the  discussion, 
but  even  admitting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  estimate  of  the  Homeric 
theology,  we  are  surprised  at  the  easy  way  in  which  he 
passes  over  the  most  patent  objections  to  his  theory.  He 
commits  himself  to  the  view  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
were  by  the  same  author.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Odyssey  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Oriental  stories,  some  of  which  are  actually  extant 
in  the  East ;  and  whatever  it  reflects,  it  is  not  the  Homeric 
spirit,  but  the  gossipping,  story-reciting  Oriental  mind. 
But  with  Mr.  Gladstone  the  controversial  value  of  the  two 
poems  is  the  same.  He  says  that  in  the  Homeric  age  canni¬ 
balism  was  unknown,  though  the  stories  of  Cyclops  and  the 
L.estrygones  stare  him  in  the  face ;  and  that  human  sacrifice 
was  not  part  of  Hellenic  religion,  or  at  any  rate  of  Homeric 
religion,  because  Homer  does  not  mention  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  Then,  again,  Achilles  is  the  model  of  all  chivalry, 
and  a  complete  Bayard,  though  he  was  a  brutal  savage 
who  hacked  and  defiled  the  corpse  of  his  noblest  foe.  The 
Greek  woman — that  is,  the  Homeric  woman — is  infinitely 
superior  in  position  to  the  Hebrew  woman,  because  polygamy 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  But  one  ol  the  model  kings, 
Agamemnon,  made  no  scruple  to  take  to  his  bosom  a  Trojan 
maiden,  though  he  had  a  wife  at  home ;  and  of  the  slight 
liaison  of  Odysseus  with  Circe  we  hear  nothing,  though  much 
of  “  his  yearning  for  Penelope.”  .  | 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argument  compels  him,  in  ! 
estimating  Greece,  to  decline  to  see  it  in  its  most  polished  age — 
the  age  of  its  statesmen  and  philosophers ;  while,  of  course,  1 
by  the  irresistible  stress  of  his  theory,  he  is  driven  to  accept 
Homer  as  authentic  history,  and  to  rest  everything  on  the 
authority  of  one  whom  the  wisest  Greek  sage  proscribed 
because  he  was  untrustworthy.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
admits  that  the  purity  and  the  manners,  the  religion,  and 
decencies,  and  pious  humanities,  of  the  Homeric  age  had 
become  obsolete  and  antiquated  and  extinct  in  the  refined 
stage  of  Athenian  culture,  and  that  the  crimes  commended 
by  Plato,  and  the  vices  practised  and  glorified  by  the  best 
and  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  were  the  last  result  of  Greek 
culture,  “  at  the  time  of  its  consummate  supremacy  in  art 
“  and  at  the  climax  of  its  boasted  civilization.”  A  sour 
controversialist  would  here  step  in  and  object  that  the  tree 
must  have  been  from  the  first  very  bad,  and  certainly  not  of 
the  growth  of  Paradise,  of  which  these  are  the  fruits.  Enough 
for  more  sober  critics  to  admit,  with  fill-.  Gladstone,  the 
benefits  to  the  world  of  Greek  culture,  even  though  we  cannot 
partake  in  his  sanguine  estimate  of  Homer,  and  are  compelled 
to  find  exceptions  to  the  very  few  i'acts  upon  which  he  has 
based  an  essay  which,  after  all,  is  carefully  composed,  beau¬ 
tifully  expressed,  and  shows  evident  signs  of  extensive,  if  one¬ 
sided,  inquiry. 


THE  MINISTBY. 

IIEN  Lord  Palmerston  died,  the  general  regret  was  but 
faintly  relieved  by  curiosity.  Even  before  the  Royal 
choice  was  announced,  all  politicians  took  it  for  granted  that 
Lord  Russell  would  succeed  to  the  vacant  post.  Lord 
Clarendon  was  with  equal  unanimity  designated  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  new  Minister  to  find 
an  eligible  supporter  to  discharge  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  weakness  of  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
as  it  had  been  sufficiently  visible  during  the  last  Session,  when 
Sir  George  Grey  led  the  House  during  the  almost  continuous 
absence  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Parliamentary  strength  of 
the  Ministry  would  be  really  increased  by  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  Premier,  if  only  it  were  possible  to  trust  his 
discretion.  Lord  Palmerston  had  for  some  time  past  been 
principally  useful  in  repressing  the  dreaded  activity  of  his 
ambitious  colleague ;  but  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measures  are 
popular,  and  if  his  speeches  are  as  prudent  as  they  will 
certainly  be  eloquent,  the  Liberal  party  will  obey  him 
more  cordially  than  it  followed  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
lieutenants.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  the  Ministerial  leader 
forfeits  the  confidence  of  the  House,  no  reinforcement  which 
can  be  added  to  the  Treasury  Bench  will  supply  the  defect. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  expedient  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  debate,  especially  as  a  supporter  excluded  from 
office  is  likely  on  occasion  to  become  a  formidable  critic. 
One  existing  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet,  together  with  additional 
changes  which  might  easily  be  contrived,  would  provide  the 
means  of  enlisting  recruits,  if  only  it  were  possible  to  find 
available  candidates  lor  office.  Lord  Russell  has,  in  former 
times,  been  perhaps  justly  accused  of  aristocratic  narrow¬ 
ness  in  his  selection  of  colleagues,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
the  charge  ought  not  to  be  repeated  until  he  has  refused  to  adopt 
some  practicable  suggestion.  If  the  Minister  has  not  taken 
all  the  world  into  his  councils,  he  has  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  every  proposal  which  individual  or  general 
ingenuity  could  devise.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  any  journalist  or  newspaper  correspondent  who  could 
have  found  a  solution  for  the  difficulty  might  have  virtually 
exercised  the  patronage  which  is  so  embarrassing  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  An  authorized  statement,  for  instance,  of 
the  terms  on  which  Lord  Stanley  might  be  induced  to  join 
the  Government  would  almost  certainly  have  produced  an 
immediate  acceptance  of  the  offer.  Hitherto,  the  voice  of 
the  people,  as  it  has  been  uttered  through  the  newspapers, 
expresses  only  the  vague  conviction  that  something  ought  to 
be  done. 

Public  opinion  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  three  possible  Cabinet  Ministers  still  unplaced  in  the 
House  of  Commons — Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr. 
Horsman;  but  unfortunately  not  one  of  the  number  agrees 
with  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  most  important  of  the  three 
sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  If,  indeed,  Reform  is  to 
be  postponed,  or  if  a  moderate  Bill  is  to  be  introduced,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Lowe  or  Mr.  Horsman  should  not 
accept  office  to-morrow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supposed 
obstacle  exists,  there  is  little  use  in  dwelling  on  the  defective 
debating  power  of  the  Ministers,  or  on  the  inconvenience 
of  allowing  great  departments  of  State  to  be  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Under- Secretaries.  Another 
triad  which,  like  King  David’s  second  class  of  mighty 
men,  has  not  yet  attained  unto  the  first  three,  consists 
of  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  Mr.  Goschen  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  enlisting  those 
able  and  rising  Members  in  the  ranks  of  the  Government.  If 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  feel  inclined  to  retire  for  a  time  into 
non-official  life,  Mr.  Forster  would  be  an  excellent  Irish 
Secretary.  Mr.  Goschen's  knowledge  of  currency  and  finance 
would  be  useful  at  the  Treasury;  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  would 
probably  add,  as  an  administrative  journeyman,  to  the  credit 
which  he  earned  during  his  short  apprenticeship  at  the 
Admiralty.  For  purposes  of  debate,  the  secondary  members 
of  the  Government  are  in  ordinary  cases  wholly  useless. 
Convenience  and  tradition  confine  the  defence  of  the  Ministerial 
measures  to  the  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  for  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  hold  itself  responsible  for 
the  arguments  and  opinions  of  subordinates  who  have  not  been 
consulted  on  the  decisions  which  are  to  be  vindicated  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  last  Session,  had  previously  been  condemned  to  silence  on 
general  topics  for  five  years ;  and  even  when  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  was  the  subject  of  debate,  he  found  himself  peremptorily 
overruled  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Cabinet.  In  Lord 
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Grey’s  Administration,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Stanley,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  were 
I  sometimes  allowed  to  enter  prominently  into  debate  before 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Cabinet ;  but  the  Ministerial 
|  leader,  Lord  Althorp,  was  slow  of  speech  and  easy  in  temper, 
i  and  the  Whig  party,  after  its  long  exclusion  from  power,  had 
!  not  fully  acquired  the  habits  of  strict  official  discipline.  The 
present  system  renders  it  possible  to  dispense  with  exact  con¬ 
formity  of  opinion  in  candidates  for  the  lower  ranks  of  office  ; 
and  if  young  men  of  ability  should  at  any  future  time  be 
found  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  years  of  enforced 
silence  would  form  a  valuable  part  of  their  Parliamentary 
'  education. 

Lord  Russell  cannot  have  thought  of  tendering  office  to  Mr. 
Bright.  If  ability  and  eloquence  were  the  only  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  power,  the  question  would  be,  not  whether  Mr. 
Bright  should  be  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  how  it  was 
possible  that  a  Cabinet  could  be  formed  without  his 
co-operation.  It  would  indeed  be  a  triumph  to  reduce 
into  the  condition  of  a  docile  colleague  so  formidable  an 
auxiliary  or  opponent.  When  Mr.  Bright  consents  to  waive 
his  opinions,  to  command  his  prejudices,  and  even  ostensibly 
to  forgive  his  enemies — though  he  will  scarcely  be  any  longer 
Mr.  Bright — he  will  be  an  ornament  and  support  to  the 
Government,  if  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  persuaded  to 
believe  provisionally  in  his  conversion.  It  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  find  a  suitable  office  for  the  assailant  of  almost 
every  English  institution.  Mr.  Bright  would  scarcely  be 
contented  with  a  sinecure,  and  he  has  heretofore  urged  the 
abolition  of  the  Iveepership  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship  of  the  Duchy.  As  President  of  the  Council, 
he  would  have  to  administer  the  denominational  system  of 
e  lucation  which  he  has  loudly  condemned,  and  at  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  he  would  be  providing  means  for 
the  warlike  practices  which  he  only  toleratgs  when  Republics 
have  empires  to  conquer  or  reclaim.  The  Home  Office  would 
place  Mr.  Bright  in  official  relations  with  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  whom  he  has  incessantly  reviled ;  as  Colonial  Minister,  he 
would  think  that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  he  ought  in  consistency  to  propose 
to  split  up  the  Indian  Empire  into  petty  independent  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  Board  cf  Trade  is  occupied  by  his  only  political 
adherent  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  by  universal  consent,  no 
change  is  to  take  place  at  the  Exchequer.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  complain  that  Mr.  Bright’s  newspaper  organ  urges  his 
claim  to  office,  although  the  announcement  of  such  an  alliance 
would  bring  Lord  Derby  into  power  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  A  Conservative  Administration, 
and  a  break  up  of  the  Liberal  party,  would  be  not  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  representative  of  extreme  democracy. 

If  the  rumour  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  resignation  is  well 
foimded,  and  if  any  ally  of  suitable  Parliamentary  rank  can  be 
found  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  departments  represented 
in  the  House  by  Under-Secretaries  will  be  reduced  to  two. 
At  present  the  Cabinet  is  almost  equally  distributed  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  The  Prime  Minister,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretaries  for  War  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  are  balanced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  and  the  three  remaining  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr.  Layard,  and  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  are  not 
in  a  position  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments  which  they  represent  with  considerable  ability  as 
subordinates;  and  if  a  new  member  of  the  Cabinet  becomes  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in  satis¬ 
fying  the  House  and  the  country  of  his  administrative  supe¬ 
riority  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Lord  Granville,  as  he 
necessarily  loses  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Lords,  may  natu¬ 
rally  feel  inclined  to  exchange  his  post  in  the  Government  for 
a  foreign  Embassy.  The  managers  of  schools,  the  inspectors, 
the  clergy,  and  the  schoolmasters  will  hear  not  without  alarm 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  probable  succession  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Council.  Vigour  and  industry  are  useful  in  the  conduct 
of  every  public  department ;  but  when  voluntary  co-operation 
and  private  pecuniary  sacrifice  are  of  the  essence  of  an 
organization,  a  tolerant,  considerate,  and  conciliatory  dispo¬ 
sition  is  not  without  its  value.  At  the  War  Office,  the 
unbending  character  which  is  attributed  to  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
relations  of  the  civil  Government  to  the  professional  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  army.  The  efficiency  of  the  Cabinet  is  not 
likely  to  be  largely  increased  or  diminished  by  any  internal 
changes.  At  present  it  is  in  some  respects  weak,  but  it  is 
supported  by  an  unusually  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  long  experience  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  the  duration  of  a  Government.  The  Tory  Cabinet,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  the  extrusion  of  Mr.  Canning, 


was  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  weak,  yet  it  terminated  the  war 
in  triumph,  and,  with  some  modifications,  it  remained  in  power 
for  fifteen  years.  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  survived 
for  seven  years  the  withdrawal  from  the  Whig  party  of  Lord 
Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  although  both  its  former 
supporters  took  an  active  part  in  the  opposition  which  was 
conducted  Avith  unequalled  skill  and  vigour  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  If  Lord  Russell  can  either  pass  a  tolerable 
Reform  Bill  or  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  dispense 
with  a  change,  he  may  not  improbably  remain  in  power 
until  the  time  arrives  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  entry  on  a  vacant 
inheritance. 


THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  AND  ALGERIA. 

THE  pamphlet  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
published  on  Algeria  show's,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
system  ivhich  he  has  established,  and  with  which  his  name  is 
identified.  Last  May  he  Avent  in  person  to  Algeria,  and  saw, 
reflected  on,  and  strove  to  repair  the  many  errors,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  ivhich  met  him  at  every  turn.  The 
Arab,  the  colonist,  and  the  army  were  all  alike  mismanaged, 
and  the  cause  of  mismanagement  was  everywhere  the  same. 
The  routine  which  ivas  so  dear  to  French  officials  at  home 
ivas  as  dear  to  them  in  Algeria,  and  the  dependency  Avas  being 
stifled  under  the  dead  Aveight  of  legions  of  functionaries,  and 
of  an  establishment  Avhich  it  was  imagined  must  be  right  and 
proper  because  it  Avould  have  been  considered  right  and 
proper  in  France.  The  Emperor,  unfettered  both  in  thought 
and  act,  Avas  not  slow  to  devise  a  remedy,  or  to  propose  it  to 
the  Governor  of  Algeria.  The  Arabs  were  to  be  conciliated 
and  cared  for,  instead  of  having  their  lands  left  to  them  on  an 
uncertain  tenure,  their  pasture-grounds  taken  aAvay,  and  their 
claims  for  justice  lost  in  the  vast  distance  which  separated 
those  Avho  Avere  Avronged  from  the  tribunal  that  offered  relief. 
The  colonists  had  been  dejected,  hopeless,  and  thriftless, 
scattered  OAmr  vast  tracts,  Avith  no  roads  or  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  requiring  a  corresponding  dispersion  of  the 
Imperial  troops  to  protect  them  against  the  Avild  hordes  who 
pounce  like  birds  of  prey  upon  every  little  centre  of  rising 
civilization  that  shoAvs  its  sickly  head.  They  were  thenceforth 
to  be  treated  very  differently.  The  area  of  colonization  Avas 
to  be  greatly  reduced,  and  all  the  European  settlers  Avere  to 
be  grouped  round  a  few  strong  posts  Avhere  a  sufficient  gar¬ 
rison  could  be  maintained  for  their  protection.  The  army  had 
been  wastefully  managed ;  its  officers  had  been  appointed  to  dis¬ 
charge  duties  in  controlling  and  guiding  the  native  population 
for  Avhich  they  Avere  often  Avholly  unfit,  and  had  been  stationed 
with  small  bodies  of  troops  in  remote  isolated  positions,  Avhere 
for  months  together  they  Avere  destitute  of  everything  that  could 
improve,  interest,  or  cheer  them,  and  Avhere  they  soon  imbibed 
the  fatal  seeds  of  a  gloomy  and  purposeless  inactivity.  The 
cost,  too,  of  the  army  had  been  prodigious,  and  had  told 
heavily  on  the  Mother-country ;  and  new  military  stations 
towards  the  southern  desert,  and  elaborate  schemes  of  coast 
fortifications,  made  it  certain  that  this  cost  must  go  on  in¬ 
creasing.  The  Emperor  determined  to  deal  boldly  Avith  this 
evil,  to  reduce  the  French  army  in  Algeria  from  seventy-six 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and  to  stop  almost  entirely 
the  expenditure  on  fortifications.  In  fact,  to  narrow  the 
sphere  of  operations,  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  his  agents,  both  military  and  civil,  Avas 
to  be  the  neiv  policy  established  under  his  special  supervision 
and  by  his  express  orders.  Most  of  the  suggestions  he  makes 
seem  wise  and  bold,  for  he  wishes  to  accept  inevitable  facts, 
and  to  treat  Algeria  as  a  difficulty  which  France  has  to  over¬ 
come,  not  a  prize  of  Avhich  she  can  boast  to  the  world.  He 
wishes  to  make  good  his  ground  so  far  as  he  goes,-  instead  of 
nominally  ruling  where  his  authority  is  habitually  disre¬ 
garded  ;  and,  above  all,  to  prove  to  the  natives  that  they  will 
gain  by  the  French  rule,  that  Algeria  is  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Algerians,  and  that  they  are  to  have  an  unassailable 
position  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  much  as  if  they  Avere 
Frenchmen. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  Emperor  s  suggestions,  it 
must,  hoAvever,  be  remembered  that  he  had  reigned  thirteen 
years  in  France  before  he  found  time  to  examine  the  state  of 
Algeria.  During  all  that  long  time  all  the  evils  of  Avhich  he 
now  complains  Avere  silently  going  on.  There  were  custom¬ 
houses  which  collected  8,000  francs,  and  cost  100,000  francs 
to  keep  up;  there  were  thirteen  Sous-Prefets  Avhere  one 
would  have  been  sufficient;  there  Avere  arrogant,  ignorant, 
young  officers  placed  in  command  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
thousands  of  indignant  suffering  Arabs.  At  last  the  good 
day  came;  the  Emperor  had  time  to  think  of  Algeria;  he 
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managed  to  afford  the  leisure  for  a  rapid  journey  through 
the  chief  Algerian  towns,  and  he  had  the  ability  to  con¬ 
ceive,  and  the  boldness  to  set  on  foot,  a  new  system  of 
government.  If  he  had  never  gone  there  at  all,  or  if, 
when  he  had  got  there,  he  had  been  a  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  and  courage,  nothing  would  have  been  done  for 
Algeria.  The  very  excellence  of  the  changes  he  proposes 
makes  us  think  how  mere  an  accident  it  was  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  proposed.  In  France  no  private  man  would 
dare  to  propose  any  changes  at  all  about  Algeria.  He  would, 
if  he  stated  the  facts  which  the  Emperor  states,  have  been 
instantly  prosecuted  for  spreading  false  news,  and  exciting 
hostility  against  the  Emperor  and  his  Government.  The 
Algerian  officials  would  be  sure  not  to  say  anything  against 
themselves,  and  the  Algerian  colonists  could  make  no 
public  appeal ;  and  if  they  forwarded  any  complaints  to 
the  higher  authorities  of  Paris  they  would  probably  get 
no  substantial  aid  or  redress,  while  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  provoke  the  enmity  of  the  local  officials  of  whom 
they  complained.  Suddenly,  however,  the  Emperor  arrived  ; 
and  then  the  side  of  the  Imperial  system  which  attracts 
so  many  minds  came  into  prominence.  There  were  no  long 
Parliamentary  debates,  no  commissions  sitting  for  years  dis¬ 
cussing  and  quarrelling  over  details,  no  concessions  made  to 
conciliate  powerful  interests,  no  fear  of  misrepresentation  by 
journalists  and  critics.  The  Emperor,  having  the  gift  of  see¬ 
ing  what  is  to  be  done  in  difficult  circumstances,  used  this 
gift,  declared  his  views,  and  immediately  a  great  change,  with¬ 
out  opposition  and  without  debate,  came  into  operation.  It  must 
be  owned  that  in  free  nations  bad  systems  of  administration 
linger  on  for  years,  and  that  skilful  officials  know  how  to  baffle  the 
industry  of  outsiders  who  suspect  that  there  is  something  wrong, 
but  cannot  get  at  the  information  which  would  enable  them  to 
prove  what  the  mischief  really  is.  It  must  also  be  owned 
that  in  England  wre  have  our  attention  to  a  bad  system  finally 
anrakened,  not  by  the  personal  peaceful  visit  of  a  powerful 
and  impartial  observer,  but  by  the  rude  shock  of  a  great 
calamity.  The  Indian  mutiny  revealed  to  us  the  vices  of  our 
military  system  in  India,  as  the  Crimean  war  revealed  the 
vices  of  our  military  system  at  home.  So  far  there  may  not 
be  any  very  marked  superiority  on  the  side  of  a  free  country. 
But  it  is  after  the  evil  has  been  discovered,  and  the  remedy 
decided  on,  that  the  superiority  of  the  free  country  becomes 
manifest.  When  we  have  made  up  our  minds  what  is  to  be 
done,  we  can  to  a  great  extent  see  that  it  is  done.  Every 
fact  is  minutely  observed  and  reported,  and  if  there  are 
signs  of  a.  relapse  into  the  old  evil  ways,  numberless  critics 
are  ready  to  denounce  the  backsliding  and  to  insist  that 
the  necessary  changes  shall  be  made.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  one  man,  but  of  a  thousand,  to  see  that 
this  change  shall  be  made  as  it  ought  to  be  made ;  and 
perpetual  discussion  brings  every  feature  of  the  general 
subject  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  But  in  France  how 
is  such  a  change  to  be  made  ?  What  the  Emperor  orders  will 
be  done,  but  he  cannot  personally  give  countless  orders  of 
a  minute  and  local  kind.  The  officials  will  work  silently 
against  him,  and,  whenever  his  attention  is  absorbed  in 
political  affairs  of  greater  moment,  the  officials  will  have 
their  way.  As  we  read  the  pamphlet,  we  are  haunted  by  the 
sense  that  it  is  by  an  accident  that  it  has  been  written,  and 
that  it  will  be  by  an  accident  that  it  will  bear  fruit. 
The  Emperor  commands,  and  his  will  is  law ;  but  laws 
may  be  evaded  as  well  as  defied. 

If  the  scheme  now  proposed  by  the  Emperor  could  be 
carried  out,  Algeria  would  be  a  Mussulman  portion  of  France, 
the  Arabs  being  in  some  measure  forced  to  adopt  the  system 
of  French  civilization — to  be  registered  and  certified,  and 
arranged  on  paper,  as  all  Frenchmen  are  from  their  birth 
to  their  death,  and  made  to  pay  certain  taxes,  and  to  seek 
civil  redress  and  be  held  guilty  for  crimes  according  to 
French  law  :  the  vast  department  of  human  affairs  which  the 
Koran  claims  as  belonging  to  religion  being  still  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mussulman  authorities.  They  would  have 
an  interest  in  the  soil  guaranteed  them ;  they  would  manage 
the  affairs  of  their  own  tribes ;  and,  in  short,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  habits  and  customs,  would  hold  very  much 
the  same  position  towards  the  French  that  the  inhabitants  of 
India  hold  towards  us.  Here  and  there  would  be  established 
French  or  European  towns,  very  much  as  the  towns  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  were  founded,  partly  to  overawe  the  Irish, 
and  partly  to  give,  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  safe  way,  some  of 
the  advantages  which  a  dominant  race  looks  for  in  the  country 
it  has  conquered.  On  the  sea-coast  of  Algeria  such  towns 
might  very  probably  flourish,  for  the  Emperor  very  wisely 
intends  to  declare  all  the  ports  of  Algeria  free,  and  thus  give 
the  colonists  as  ready  an  access  to  the  markets  of  Europe  as  I 


possible.  The  European  towns  in  the  interior  would  probably 
be  safe,  and  would  have  an  easy  communication  with  the  sea ; 
and  if  the  cultivation  of  the  adjacent  lands  would  give  them 
exports,  they  might  easily  become  thriving  centres  of  industry, 
more  especially  as  the  Emperor  offers  to  the  adventurers 
great  facilities  for  borrowing  capital  at  a  cheap  rate. 
But  even  if  the  Arab  population  were  made  happy,  and 
colonization  gradually  set  on  a  firm  though  humble  basis,  the 
gain  to  France  would  not  be  great.  It  is  in  a  different 
direction  that  the  Emperor  looks  for  the  recompense  of  the  good 
government  which  France  is  to  bestow  on  Algeria.  She  is  to 
get  thence  a  large  supply  of  that  which  she  most  wants — 
soldiers.  The  Arabs  are  to  be  enlisted  largely  in  the  French 
army  ;  and  as  soldiering  is  their  dearest  delight,  and  they  will 
have  no  longer  any  bitterness  against  France,  it  is  supposed 
they  will  join  the  French  standard  as  freely  as  can  be  desired. 
This  will  lessen  the  number  of  Frenchmen  who  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  French  industry  and  French  agriculture  by  the 
conscription,  and  will  make  the  conscription  fall  much  more 
lightly  on  the  French  population.  The  Emperor  forbears  to 
speculate  on  the  possible  political  consequences  to  France  of 
having  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  quartered  in  France 
aliens  to  her  in  birth,  language,  and  religion,  with  no  interests 
except  professional  ones,  and  bound  by  every  tie  of  self-love 
and  gratitude  and  habit  to  obey  blindly  the  commands  of  the 
holder  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State. 


ITALY  AND  THE  ELECTIONS. 

THE  Parliament  which  has  just  been  elected  in  Italy  is 
destined  hereafter  to  witness,  and  let  us  hope  to  survive, 
a  serious  and  anxious  crisis  in  the  destinies  of  the  new  King¬ 
dom.  A  few  months  more  will  bring  Italy  face  to  face  with 
her  great  financial  difficulties,  and  force  upon  her  the  for¬ 
midable  questions*  of  the  conversion  of  Church  property,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  civil  status  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
Another  year,  and  the  evacuation  of 'Rome  will  be  over,  or  all 
but  over.  The  result  of  the  recent  elections  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  European  interest.  The  men  who  have  now  been 
returned  to  serve  in  the  Florence  Chamber  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  or  marring  the  fortunes  of  their  country, 
and  on  their  skill  and  moderation  the  peace  of  the  Continent 
may  eventually  depend.  This  being  so,  the  news  that  Moderate 
Liberals  form  the  majority  in  the  new  Chamber  sounded  well, 
and  the  omen  was  welcomed  by  Italy’s  friends.  Yet  the 
intelligence  might  easily  be  interpreted  to  mean  something 
that  it  does  not  mean.  As  far  as  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy  is 
involved,  the  preponderance  of  the  Moderate  party  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  path  of  caution  will  be  pursued,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  premature  rupture  either  with  Austria  or 
France.  But  the  electoral  •  triumph  of  Moderate  Liberalism, 
even  if  it  were  more  complete  than  in  truth  it  is,  would  not 
imply  that  the  Italians  are  ready  to  give  up  a  tittle  of  the 
ecclesiastical  reforms  which  they  have  been  promised  by 
the  present  Government.  The  moderation  of  the  Moderates 
does  not  run  in  that  direction.  It  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  wise  conviction  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  Italy  to 
surrender  herself  to  doctrinaire  opinions ;  that  the  discussion 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  republicanism  and  monarchy  had 
better  be  adjourned  till  quieter  times;  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  in  a  half- fledged  nation  to  dash  itself  to  pieces  for  an  idea 
against  either  the  Austrian  Quadrilateral  or  the  armies  of 
Imperial  France ;  and  that  the  moral  opinion  of  Europe  is  well 
worth  being  consulted,  if  not  obeyed.  Beyond  this  the 
Moderates  themselves  do  not  go  ;  nor  are  they  inclined  to 
sacrifice  any  material  State  object  for  the  sake  of  a  flimsy 
reconciliation  with  a  Church  which  they  have  long  ceased  to 
respect.  Were  they  disposed  upon  essential  points  to  waver, 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  imperilling  public 
order  and  security.  The  King  of  Italy  occupies  a  peculiar 
position.  He  is  not  a  great  statesman,  nor  an  observer  of 
conventional  moralities,  nor  a  very  polished  man.  In  political, 
intellectual,  and  social  capacity,  many  of  the  Deputies  are  his 
superiors ;  and  he  finds  himself  suddenly  raised  to  a  pinnacle 
for  which  he  was  not  born  or  educated,  and  reigning  over 
subjects  who  have  no  reason  to  regard  or  to  admire  him. 
Turin  naturally  entertains  a  warmer  feeling  towards  her  rural 
dynasty  of  princes ;  but  the  King’s  new  throne  at  Florence 
rests  less  on  the  affection  of  Italy  than  on  Italy’s  good  sense. 
The  Italians  are  astute  enough  to  see  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
serves  their  purposes,  and  they  accept  without  hesitation  a  royal 
sportsman  who  seems  honestly  determined  to  represent  un¬ 
selfishly  and  faithfully  the  national  aspirations,  and  to  dedicate 
what  is  left  of  him,  after  the  claims  of  the  chase  and  of 
gallantry  have  been  acknowledged,  to  the  cause  of  a  united 
Italy.  The  strength  of  the  monarchy  and  the  cause  of  unity 
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and  order  thus  depend  on  the  moderation  of  the  Italians,  and 
in  particular  upon  those  Moderate  Liberals  who  consider 
everything  subordinate  to  the  great  end  of  making  Italy 
powerful  and  free.  Each  mistake  of  this  patriotic  body 
gives  power  to  the  extreme  partisans  of  change.  Some¬ 
times,  as  is  natural,  the  Moderates  are  even  punished 
for  sins  that  they  have  never  been  tempted  to  com¬ 
mit.  The  Left  in  the  new  Chamber  muster,  as  will  be 
observed,  in  considerable  force.  Their  increased  strength  is 
probably  due  to  the  uneasiness  caused  of  late  in  the  public 
mind  by  rumours  of  negotiations  with  Rome.  Last  summer 
the  harmless  diplomacy  of  M.  Vegezzi,  and  the  simultaneous 
withdrawal  of  the  scheme  for  converting  Church  property, 
produced  in  the  North  of  Italy  something  like  a  panic.  The 
present  Ministers,  whose  candour  is  above  suspicion,  were 
obliged  to  calm  the  agitation  by  a  manifesto  explaining  that 
they  were  not  the  men  to  make  improper  concessions  to  the 
Papacy.  Sensible  and  impartial  observers  had  never  doubted, 
and  did  not  require  to  be  reassured  ;  but  an  after- wave  of  dis¬ 
content  and  disquietude  has  washed  several  eminent  Moderates 
out  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  has  washed  a  good  many 
Reds  into  the  vacant  places. 

Raising  money  will  be  the  first  and  most  perplexing  difficulty 
of  the  new  Parliament.  M.  Sella’s  proposal  to  exhume  the 
odious  tax  upon  grinding  corn  will  have  to  contend  against 
strong  and  merited  popular  opposition.  The  revival  of  the 
scheme  will  have  the  additional  drawback  of  wearing  the 
semblance  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  more  than  one  of  the  new 
provinces.  All  taxation  is  always  more  or  less  unpleasant  to 
the  taxpayer ;  but  it  is  for  statesmen  to  prove  their  aptitude 
for  administration  by  laying  the  burden  on  the  back  where 
it  will  be  least  felt.  A  tax  which  unites  in  itself  every 
possible  disadvantage  •  that  a  tax  can  have  will  either 
never  be  carried,  or,  if  carried,  will  strain  to  the  utmost  the 
loyalty  of  the  provincial  populations.  New  taxes,  however, 
of  some  kind  or  another  will  doubtless  be  tried  before  falling 
back  on  a  hopeless  attempt  at  a  fresh  loan.  That  money  must 
be  had  is  constantly  repeated  by  M.  Sella,  and  admitted 
without  debate  by  most  Italians  of  whatever  party.  Had  Lord 
Russell  remained  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he  would  have 
possibly  seized  the  occasion  to  administer  to  Italy  another 
dose  of  financial  advice,  and  to  urge  on  the  Florence  Cabinet 
the  wisdom  of  reducing  their  military  establishments.  Poverty 
ought,  upon  theory,  to  lead  both  to  economy  and  sobriety  ;  but 
the  mere  fact  that  Italy  cannot  afford  a  large  army  will  not 
convince  Italians,  or  even  all  Englishmen,  that  Italy  can  do 
without  one.  The  existence  of  the  Convention  of  September 
must  be  allowed  to  justify,  in  a  large  degree,  an  expenditure 
which  prima  facie  seems  exorbitant  and  aggressive.  The 
Austrian  tenure  of  Venice  is,  of  itself,  scared}'  sufficient  to 
warrant  Italy  in  menacing  preparations  for  war.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  salient  part  of  the  stipulations  at  VillaFranca  that  Venice 
should  be  left  free  to  enter  the  proposed  Italian  Confederation  ; 
but  it  no  longer  can  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  King  of  Italy 
to  complain  that  Venice,  under  existing  arrangements,  takes 
less  than  she  would  have  taken  under  the  disregarded  Villa 
Franca  Convention.  The  general  state  of  Europe  is  a  better 
argument  for  maintaining  the  Italian  army  and  fleets  on  their 
present  abnormal  footing.  It  would  be  foolish,  if  not  culp¬ 
able,  in  any  Italian  statesman  to  meditate  war  against  Austria 
for  the  sake  of  Venice  alone;  but  when  the  political  baro¬ 
meter  of  Europe  points  to  unsettled  weather,  Italians  may 
reasonably  think  it  sound  policy  to  be  prepared  for  all 
emergencies. 

M.  Sella’s  recent  speech  at  Cossato  was  not  needed  to  assure 
us  that  among  the  great  measures  of  the  coming  session  will 
figure  a  Bill  for  the  organization  of  Church  property  and  the 
abolition  of  the  convents.  The  proposed  plan  will  be 
violently  attacked  by  Ultramontanists,  both  in  Rome  and  in 
France,  but  it  is  unquestionably  demanded  by  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  Italy.  Italian  legislation  on  such  a  matter  must  be 
uniform  and  consistent,  and  it  is  impossible  in  Sicily  or  Naples 
to  depart  from  or  to  gloss  over  principles  which  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  in  their  naked  form  in  Piedmont.  It  will  be  prudent 
as  well  as  convenient  that  the  money  raised  should  be  spent 
in  compensating  vested  interests,  in  bestowing  fit  means  of 
livelihood  on  the  poorer  parochial  clergy,  and  in  promoting 
education  in  the  communes.  Nothing  else  will  be  done  with 
the  balance,  and  the  extreme  £apal  party  have  the  mortification 
of  learning  from  M.  Sella’s  speech  that  it  is  not  seriously 
intended  to  expend  the  spolia  opima  of  the  Church  upon 
the  Royal  Civil  List,  or  even  on  the  fortifications  of 
Alessandria.  It  may  be  equally  convenient  that  they  should 
learn,  once  for  all,  that  no  negotiations  with  the  Papacy 
will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  these  settled  purposes 
of  the  Government,  and  that,  whether  M.  Vegezzi  comes 


or  goes,  the  fate  of  the  convents  is  fixed  beyond  debate. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy,  M.  Sella 
is  wisely  explicit.  The  Convention  of  September  will  be 
carried  out  “  with  scrupulous  loyalty.”  Not  “  a  shadow  of 
“  violence  ”  on  the  part  of  Italy  will  interfere  “  with  the 
“  experiment  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  based  on 
“  its  own  strength.”  This  is  a  statesmanlike  and  frank  declara¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  Italians  have  the  self-control  to  act  in  con¬ 
formity  with  it,  Italy  will  gain  the  respect  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  long  run  will  win  Rome.  “  The  Roman  question,”  says 
M.  Sella,  “  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  violence,  and 
“  Italy  does  not  mean  to  settle  it  in  that  manner.  Italy 
“  means  to  convince  all  Europe,  and  all  the  world,  that  she 
“  knows  how  to  accomplish  her  national  programme  and  yet 
“  afford  hospitality  to  the  head  of  Christianity.”  His  Holiness 
perhaps  will  demur  to  the  proposal  that  he  shall  receive 
hospitality  in  the  city  where  he  has  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  dispense  it,  but  no  Italian  Minister  can  now  propose  to  do 
more  for  the  Pope  than  to  guarantee  his  independence  under 
the  Italian  flag.  M.  Sella’s  remarks  upon  Venice  are 
less  happily  and  more  ambiguously  worded.  It  is  certain 
that  the  possession  of  the  Venetian  territory  hampers  the 
whole  policy  of  Austria,  and  injures  her  best  interests; 
but  hi.  Sella’s  tone  is  scarcely  likely  to  flatter  or  disarm 
the  vanity  of  a  European  State  which  has  been  considered 
powerful  till  within  the  last  six  years.  Vast  pecuniary 
means  are  doubtless  necessary,  whether  Venetia  is  to  be 
acquired  by  treaty  or  by  war ;  but  there  are  other  and 
better  reasons  for  a  desire  to  establish  faith  in  Italy’s 
commercial  credit.  The  present  generation  of  Italians 
would  not  have  deserved  ill  of  posterity  if  they  never 
did  more  than  consolidate  the  kingdom  which  seems,  like 
the  walls  of  Troy,  to  have  risen  to  some  divine  music  in 
a  single  night.  The  subject  of  Rome,  as  well  as  that  of 
Venice,  if  all  Italians  were  temperate,  could  afford  to  stand 
over  for  future  discussion.  What  makes  it  so  important  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  settlement  of  both  problems  is  the  im¬ 
patience  of  those  who  ought  to  be  patient.  If  Italy  can  wait, 
and  acquiesce  for  the  present  in  a  condition  which  is  not  a 
condition  of  finality,  she  will  find  time  her  most  valuable  ally. 


AMERICA. 

THE  President  of  the  United  States  may  perhaps  continue 
for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  ostensible  support  of  both 
political  parties.  While  Republicans  and  Democrats  respec¬ 
tively  claim  him  as  their  principal  representative,  he  is  not 
required  to  declare  his  adhesion  to  either  faction ;  and  as  all  his 
measures  are  approved  by  the  rival  candidates  for  his  favour, 
a  practical  unanimity  facilitates  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  Republicans,  indeed,  affect  to  believe 
that  the  President’s  policy  is  only  provisional,  and  that  the 
definitive  solution  of  pending  questions  must  await  the  decision 
of  Congress ;  but  sagacious  and  patriotic  members  of  the 
party  probably  share  the  general  desire  to  efface  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  traces  of  the  abortive  secession.  As  the  Southern 
Conventions  appear  universally  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  the  President,  there  will  be  little  room  for  the  interference 
of  Congress.  No  legislation  is  necessary,  for  the  States  are 
self-governing  and  organic  bodies,  and  they  now  profess  their 
willingness  to  submit  once  more  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Either  House  of  Congress  will  exhaust 
its  powers  by  receiving  or  rejecting,  without  appeal,  the 
Southern  Senatorsand  Representatives  who  will  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  ;  but  if  nine  or  ten  States  were  excluded  from  Congress 
by  the  dominant  party,  they  could  well  afford  to  wait.  The 
demand  that  negroes  should  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in 
courts  of  justice  will  have  been  anticipated  by  the  majority 
of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible,  after  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  State  and  Territorial  Conventions  in  Connecticut 
and  Nevada,  to  insist  on  the  concession  of  negro  suffrage. 
Some  Republican  writers  endeavour  to  console  themselves  for 
a  virtual  defeat  by  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan  ol 
reconstruction  is  precisely  the  same  as  Mr.  Lincoln’s.  The 
machinery  is  indeed  similar,  but  the  circumstances  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  almost  opposite.  When  Louisiana  was  reorganized 
under  General  Banks,  and  Tennessee  under  Mr.  Johnson 
himself,  the  war  was  still  raging,  and  the  conforming  minority 
were  regarded  by  their  fellow-citizens  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
the  Confederacy.  The  Convention  of  Louisiana  represented 
less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  and  even  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  the  supporters  of  the  Northern  Government  formed  less 
than  one-third  of  the  community.  The  attempt  to  bring 
sham  States  into  existence  for  political  purposes  was  the 
least  creditable  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  policy.  The  bad 
effect  oi  his  indirect  contrivance  is  illustrated  by  a  recent 
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attempt  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  to  reduce  the  State  to 
the  condition  of  a  Territory  by  sending  Delegates,  instead  of 
Representatives,  to  Washington.  The  great-mass  of  the  citizens, 
after  loyally  discharging  their  duty  to  their  State  while  it 
belonged  to  the  Confederacy,  are  probably  now  as  willing  as 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  South  to  display  fidelity  to  the 
victorious  Government.  For  the  present,  they  are  disfranchised 
by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  precipitate  measure,  and  consequently  the 
States  which  were  nominally  first  to  be  reclaimed  are  likely 
to  be  last  in  taking  their  place  in  the  Union. 

The  soundness  of  public  opinion  reduces  for  the  time  to 
insignificance  the  agitation  of  extreme  politicians  and  enthu¬ 
siasts.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  is  perhaps  the  only  well-known 
person  who  concurs  with  English  zealots  in  denouncing  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  President.  Mr.  Beecher 
himself,  supporting  for  once  the  cause  of  moderation  and 
■justice,  confesses  in  one  of  his  political  sermons  that,  having 
been  born  in  Connecticut,  he  can  scarcely  exclude  the 
Southern  States  from  the  Union  because  they  hesitate  to 
grant  the  franchise  to  negroes.  It  is  perhaps  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  prevailing  moderation  of  the  North  may 
induce  some  of  the  reconstructed  States  to  acquiesce  in  a 
prudent  compromise.  Almost  all  parties  allow  that  universal 
negro  suffrage  would  be  mischievous,  as  well  as  anomalous. 
An  indiscriminate  suffrage  is  only  tolerable  when  all 
members  of  the  constituency  are  approximately  equal ;  and  in 
the  large  cities,  which  contain  a  rabble  of  immigrants  and 
adventurers,  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  the  franchise  is 
found  scarcely  endurable  by  the  respectable  classes.  In  Ver¬ 
mont  or  in  Ohio  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  the  whole 
community  has  attained  a  high  level  of  intelligence  and 
morality.  It  would  be  absurd  to  prefer  one  independent 
freeholder  to  another  because  he  happened  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  rich ;  and  the  solid  population  of  residents  can  probably 
afford  to  disregard  the  participation  in  their  rights  of  a  few 
straggling  Irishmen  or  of  indigenous  idlers.  In  the 
Southern  States  there  are  greater  inequalities  of  condi¬ 
tion,  but  the  poorest  white  man  is  proud  of  his  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  to  exclude  him  from  the  franchise  by  imposing 
any  test  or  qualification.  The  negroes  are  not  in  any  sense 
the  equals  of  the  whites,  and  it  would  be  an  error  to  create  a 
spurious  equality  by  legislation.  In  a  country,  however, 
where  the  rights  of  men  are  articles  of  popular  belief,  per¬ 
manent  exclusion  from  the  franchise  involves  a  certain  kind 
of  ignominy.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  admit  the  best 
and  most  enlightened  negroes  to  vote,  especially  as  the  pri¬ 
vilege  would  provide  the  coloured  population  with  a  motive 
for  improving  their  own  character  and  condition. 

The  President,  himself  a  citizen  of  a  Southern  State, 
and  formerly  a  slave- owner,  while  he  abstains  from  usurping 
the  rights  of  the  State  Legislatures,  recommends  a  partial 
admission  of  the  negroes  to  the  franchise.  Universal  suffrage 
of  the  coloured  population  would,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  a 
war  of  races,  although  the  immediate  effect  would  be  the 
creation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy.  “  The  slaves  of  large 
“  owners,”  says  Mr.  Johnson,  “  looked  down  upon  non-slave- 
“  owners,  because  they  did  not  own  slaves.  The  larger  the 
“  number  of  slaves  the  masters  owned,  the  prouder  they  were, 
“  and  this  has  produced  hostility  between  the  mass  of 
“  whites  and  the  negroes.  The  outrages  are  mostly  from 
<£  non-slaveholding  whites  against  the  negro,  and  from  the 
“  negro  upon  non-slaveliolding  whites.  The  negro  will  vote 
“  with  his  late  master,  whom  he  does  not  hate,  rather  than  with 
“  the  non-slaveholding  white,  whom  he  does  hate.  Universal 

suffrage  would  create  a  new  war,  not  against  us,  but  a  war  of 
“  races.”  English  meddlers  in  American  politics  will  probably 
receive  with  indignation  the  President’s  statement  that  the 
slave  entertains  no  hatred  for  his  former  master.  In 
America,  the  fear  of  oligarchical  influence  will  operate  more 
strongly  than  any  sentimental  preference  for  the  negro.  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  in  his  late  political  circuit,  advocated  universal 
negro  suffrage  as  a  certain  method  of  perpetuating  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Republican  party ;  but  Mr.  Johnson  probably 
understands  Southern  society  better,  and  he  is  not  less  inclined 
to  promote  the  elevation  of  the  negro.  His  own  recommenda¬ 
tion  is,  that  negro  suffrage  should  be  gradually  conceded,  first 
to  those  who  have  served  in  the  army,  then  to  those  who  can 
read  and  write,  and  finally  to  the  possessors  of  a  certain 
small  amount  of  property.  The  educational  franchise  seems 
too  liberal  in  the  future,  although  not  in  the  present ;  but 
probably  Mr.  Johnson  may  have  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
will  not,  for  many  years,  be  equivalent  to  universal  suffrage. 
Mr.  Reagan,  lately  a  member  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis’s 
Cabinet,  has  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Texas  a 
somewhat  similar  proposal.  The  Governor  of  Texas,  Mr. 


Hamilton,  a  factious  and  unforgiving  exile,  has  circulated  the 
document  with  comments  which  are  intentionally  offensive  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  people.  While  Mr.  PIamilton  prates 
unseasonably  about  the  crime  and  folly  of  secession,  Mr. 
Reagan  urges  his  countrymen  to  submit  to  the  fortune  of  war, 
and  to  endeavour  to  neutralize  the  bad  effects  of  slavery  by 
conceding  political  rights  to  the  freedmen.  As  Southern 
politicians  are  disposed  to  make  negro  suffrage  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  a  gross  blunder  for  Congress  to  render,  by 
ill-timed  severity,  resistance  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
;  coloured  population  a  point  of  Southern  honour.  At  present 
all  appearances  point  to  a  wiser  settlement  of  the  con- 
'  troversy. 

The  questions  which  occupy  party  writers  in  newspapers 
are  of  little  importance,  especially  as  the  State  elections  of  the 
j  present  autumn  happen  to  be  comparatively  uninteresting, 
j  Only  a  New  York  politician  can  concern  himself  with  the 
inquiry  whether  Mr.  Tiiurlow  Weed  has  intrigued  with  the 
Democrats;  and  strangers  readily  believe  that  General  Sher¬ 
man,  who  was  lately  a  spotless  hero,  has  not  become,  as  the 
Republicans  assert,  a  vulgar  swindler,  because  he  has  accepted 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
The  tendency  to  cling  to  a  party  organization  after  it  has 
ceased  to  serve  a  purpose  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States ; 
and  in  all  free  countries  political  contests  become  frivolous 
and  personal  as  the  issues  which  are  supposed  to  be  raised 
pass  into  unimportance  or  irrelevance.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
one  faction  is  more  scrupulous  than  the  other  in  the  conduct 
of  its  habitual  warfare.  The  Democrats,  relying  on  the 
Irish  vote,  are  naturally  the  most  zealous  promoters  of 
the  Fenian  conspiracy,  although  the  Republicans  are  careful 
not  to  discourage  any  movement  which  may  be  injurious  or 
obnoxious  to  England.  A  State  contest  in  America  is  per¬ 
haps  the  coarsest  exhibition,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  meaner 
propensities  of  human  nature ;  but  while  the  agitators  and 
the  journalists  are  scolding  and  calumniating  and  lying,  the 
bulk  of  the  community  probably  seriously  desires  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  national  welfare.  The  Republican  party  had  good 
reason  for  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  to  extend  the 
domain  of  slavery.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  former 
opponents  of  Southern  claims  naturally  undertook  the 
championship  of  American  unity,  and  the  Democrats,  as  the 
advocates  of  constitutional  compromise  and  peace,  sacri¬ 
ficed  all  their  former  popularity.  Both  parties  now  agree  in 
applauding  every  act  of  the  President,  and  it  is  therefore 
clear  that  they  have  no  longer  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion.  The  question  whether  General  Slocum  stole  certain 
bales  of  cotton  at  Vicksburg  is  the  refined  American  form  of 
the  discussion  whether  Democrats  have  a  right  to  profit  by  the 
Republican  victory.  General  Slocum’s  accusers  would  despise 
any  credulous  disciple  who  believed  in  the  truth  or  good  faith 
of  their  charge  ;  but  they  sincerely  entertain  the  opinion  that, 
after  a  triumphant  peace,  place  and  salary  belong  of  un¬ 
disputed  right  to  the  party  which  conducted  the  war. 


THE  ADMIRALTY. 

IT  is  no  disparagement  of  the  administrative  powers  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  to  say  that  the  restoration  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  his  proper  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  public  service.  At  the 
best,  a  Board  is  a  nebulous  sort  of  body  to  deal  with,  but  the 
mere  Secretary  of  a  Board  is  as  intangible  a  subject  for  attack  or 
remonstrance  as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  consequence  of 
the  arrangement  which  has  subsisted  so  long  has  been  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  all  its  eager  anxiety  on  naval 
matters,  has  never  been  able  to  grasp  the  real  drift  of 
Admiralty  policy  from  time  to  time.  It  would  be  as  easy  to 
lay  hold  of  Mr.  Pepper’s  ghost  as  to  commit  Lord  Clarence 
Paget  to  any  specific  pledge.  Of  course  this  was  the  fault  of 
the  distribution  of  power  which,  left  the  Admiralty  to  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  irresponsible 
subordinate.  However  much  he  might  be  pressed,  a  Secre¬ 
tary  could  not  pledge  his  Board  to  anything ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  multitude  of  desultory  debates  on  naval  matters,  the 
policy  of  the  Admiralty  has  for  some  years  been  consigned 
to  Lord  Dundreary’s  category  of  things  which  no  fellow 
can  be  expected  to  understand.  There  is  nothing  by  which 
these  truths  are  better  illustrated  than  the  much  canvassed 
question  of  the  treatment  of  Captain  Coles’s  invention  of 
turret- ships.  If  the  Board  had  been  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  its  responsible  chief,  the  contest  must 
have  been  brought  to  a  crisis  years  ago.  But  whenever  a 
complaint  was  hinted  at,  the  Secretary  always  appeased  it  by 
language  which  implied  that,  if  he  had  a  weakness,  it  was  an 
I  undue  partiality  for  Captain  Coles  and  his  invention,  and  an 
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excessive  prejudice  in  favour  of  turret-ships.  A  First  Lord 
could  not  have  spoken  in  this  way  without  following  up 
his  words  by  action  much  more  effective  than  has  yet  been 
seen ;  but  the  soft  answer  of  a  subordinate  may  turn  away 
wrath,  without  committing  the  real  offenders  to  anything  like  a 
genuine  reformation.  By  accident  it  may  be,  more  than  by  design, 
an  almost  universal  belief  was  fostered,  during  the  construction 
of  the  Royal  Sovereign ,  that  a  real  turret-cruiser  was  being 
built;  and  the  impatience  manifested  when,  in  spite  of  the 
favourable  report  of  her  able  captain,  the  ship  was,  or  was 
supposed  to  be,  snubbed,  was  mainly  the  expression  of  the  dis¬ 
appointment  and  sense  of  injury  which  was  felt  at  the  discovery 
that  the  Admiralty  had  never  tried,  nor  intended  to  try,  the 
principle  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  coast  and  harbour 
defence.  All  the  obscurity  which  has  veiled  the  action  of 
the  Board  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  First  Lord 
had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a  change  in 
this  respect  would,  it  may  be  hoped,  put  the  relations  of  the 
Board  and  the  House  on  a  more  frank  and  satisfactory  basis. 

Nor  will  this  return  to  old  constitutional  practice  be  of 
less  service  to  the  Admiralty  than  to  the  public.  If  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  rife,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  Board 
shrouded  itself  in  mystery,  and  pursued  a  course  of  its  own 
opposed  to  the  feeling  of  Parliament  and  apparently 
inconsistent  with  much  that  fell  from  the  Secretary,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  counter-complaints  that  public  speakers  and 
public  writers  have  misjudged  the  efforts  which  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  navy  were  making,  and  this  especially  in  the 
weary  controversy  about  turret-ships.  It  certainly  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  position  which  has  been  taken  up  on  this 
subject,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  Admiralty  would  put 
their  case  somewhat  in  this  fashion.  If  asked  why  they  do 
not  try  the  experiment  of  a  sea-going  turret-ship,  they  would 
reply,  first,  that  no  other  country  has  done  so ;  which  is  sub¬ 
stantially  true,  although  some  imperfect  approximations  to 
such  an  experiment  have  been  made.  But,  to  admit  the 
validity  of  this  excuse,  wre  must  be  prepared  to  say  that  an  in¬ 
vention  which  is  English  from  beginning  to  end  ought  to  be 
rejected  in  the  country  of  its  birth  until  it  has  been  recognised 
by  the  superior  intelligence  of  some  foreign  sovereign.  We 
know  no  reason  why  England  should  always  wait  upon  the 
more  adventurous  progress  of  less  maritime  nations ;  and,  if 
only  for  a  change,  it  would  be  refreshing  to  be  able 
to  point  to  one  naval  improvement  in  which  England  had  led 
the  way.  We  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  that  such  an 
apology  as  this  is  not  one  that  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
would  venture  to  put  forward  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Passing  by  a  defence  so  wholly  beside  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  constantly  meet  with  another  argument,  which  would 
be  good  enough  if  it  were  not  wholly  unsupported  by  proof. 
It  is  said  that  the  turret  principle  is  admirably  suited  for 
coast  defence,  but  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  sea-going  ships.  The  question  is,  “  Is  this  true  ?  ”  It 
certainly  cannot  be  stated  as  a  result  of  experience,  for  it  is 
the  common  ground  of  Captain  Coles  and  the  Admiralty  that 
the  experiment  of  a  turreted  cruiser  has  never  been  tried. 
It  is  true  that  the  Rolf  Rrake,  the  Wyvern,  and  the  Scorpion 
do  seem  to  have  behaved  much  better  at  sea  than  any  one  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  built. 
They  are  all  too  small,  in  proportion  to  the  load  they  carry,  to 
afford  any  approach  to  a  fair  test  of  the  fitness  of  the  turret 
system  for  the  duties  expected  of  British  cruisers.  The  two 
rams,  in  particular,  are  spoiled  for  this  purpose  by  the  attempt 
to  combine,  in  small  corvettes,  a  light  draught  of  water  with  a 
very  heavy  armament  and  ample  protection  from  shot.  Still, 
even  they  have  done  wonders,  if  the  reports  are  to  be  trusted ; 
but  if  they  had  broken  down  utterly  in  the  heavy  weather 
they  experienced,  their  failure  would  have  been  no  argument 
against  the  success  of  a  well-designed  cruiser  of  adequate  size. 
The  truth  is — and  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides — that  the  supposed 
unfitness  of  the  turret  armament  for  sea-going  purposes  rests 
entirely  upon  speculative  opinion.  Very  respectable  autho¬ 
rities  have  no  doubt  pronounced  against  it,  just  as  eminently 
respectable  authorities  condemned  by  anticipation  iron-plating, 
Archimedean  screws,  and  every  other  novelty.  Until  the 
value  of  an  invention  is  proved  by  actual  trial,  there 
is  always  abundance  of  authority  to  denounce  it.  And  yet 
in  this  case  the  balance  of  professional  opinion  outside  of  the 
Admiralty  is  decidedly  in  'favour  of  the  turrets,  at  any  rate  to 
the  extent  of  declaring  the  experiment  of  a  turret-cruiser 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  trial  which  the  Admiralty  can  give 
to  it.  Nay,  even  the  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  find 
out  the  faults  of  Captain  Coles’s  design  gave  the  strongest 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  principle.  Of  course  they  pointed  out 
every  possible  objection  to  the  drawings  before  them.  They 
proved  conclusively  that,  under  certain  conceivable  circum¬ 


stances,  the  ship,  like  other  ships,  might  possibly  suffer 
damage  in  a  naval  action;  and  they  expressed  the  very 
sensible  opinion  that  a  ship  with  two  turrets  would  be  more 
powerful  than  a  ship  with  one.  But  so  far  were  they  from 
declaring  the  system  inapplicable  to  sea-going  ships  that  they 
urged  the  immediate  construction  of  a  two-turreted  cruiser. 

W e  may  safely  rest  the  case,  not  of  Captain  Coles,  but  of 
the  country,  against  the  Admiralty  upon  these  ample  admis¬ 
sions,  which  are  conclusive  in  favour  of  tire  trial  we  have 
so  often  insisted  on,  and  which  relieve  us  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  entering  into  any  of  the  details  of  the  controversy; 
yet  in  fairness  it  must  be  added  that,  of  all  the  objections 
urged  against  Captain  Coles’s  design,  there  is  not  one  that 
establishes  the  supposed  distinction  between  the  use  of  turrets 
for  coasting  and  for  sea-going  vessels.  Hypothetical  objections 
to  the  turret  principle  in  ioto  cannot  be  urged  by  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  who  by  their  own  acts  have  admitted  that  its  advantages 
far  outweigh  its  defects,  so  far  as  mere  fighting  is  concerned. 
The  apparently  adverse  experience  afforded  by  one  or  two  of 
the  earlier  American  Monitors  arose  entirely  from  special 
defects,  from  which  Captain  Coles’s  designs  have  been  free ; 
and  the  later  Monitors,  though  not  intended  for  ocean  work, 
have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  offensive  and  defensive  strength 
of  this  mode  of  armament.  It  remained  to  show  that  the  same 
method  would  be  equally  applicable  to  sea-going  ships,  and 
it  is  enough  on  this  point  to  say  that  the  ship  designed  by 
Captain  Coles  for  this  purpose  would,  according  to  the  admis¬ 
sions  even  of  the  Admiralty  officials,  have  been  an  easy  and 
comfortable  ship  at  sea.  Setting  aside  general  objections, 
which  apply  equally  to  coasters  and  frigates,  and  have  already 
been  answered  by  the  trials  of  the  Royal  Sovereign ,  there  was 
no  one  fault  found  with  the  proposed  design  which  does  not 
exist  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  ships  of  the  same  class 
which  are  the  last  fruits  of  Admiralty  skill,  while  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  turret-ship  both  in  offensive  and  defensive 
strength  was  admitted  to  be  enormous.  The  ship  with  one 
turret  was  rejected  (properly  enough  it  may  be),  because  a 
ship  with  two  turrets  would  be  better ;  and  when  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  have  explained  why  this  two-turreted  ship  is  not  put  in 
hand,  it  will  be  easier  than  it  now  is  to  comprehend  the  very 
singular  policy  which  they  have  adopted.  Whatever  the  issue 
may  be  (and  we  cannot  entertain  much  doubt  about  it), 
this  at  least  is  clear — that  an  overwhelming  case  in  favour 
of  trying  the  experiment  has  been  made  out,  both  by 
the  partial  experience  already  gained,  and  by  the  authority 
accumulated  in  its  favour.  It  is  not,  or  at  least  cannot 
with  any  truth  be,  alleged  that  anything  like  a  fair  trial 
has  yet  been  attempted.  If  the  results  should  disappoint  ex¬ 
pectation,  no  one  will  blame  the  Admiralty  for  having  acted 
on  the  strongest  evidence  that  could  be  obtained,  short  of 
positive  experience,  of  the  working  of  the  projected  class  of 
ships.  To  refuse  a  trial  because  no  successful  model  is  yet 
in  existence  is  defensible  only  on  the  principle  of  not  going 
into  the  water  till  after  having  learned  to  swim.  Caution  in 
avoiding  expense  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  while  much 
less  promising  novelties  are  attempted  again  and  again,  no 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  this  particular  experiment 
should  be  resolutely  declined.  -  Sooner  or  later  the 
Admiralty  will  be  compelled  to  make  the  trial  they  have 
hitherto  refused,  and  the  only  effect  of  delay  will  be  to  tarnish 
the  brightness  of  success  without  in  any  way  diminishing  the 
risk  of  failure.  Unless  the  new  Parliament  shall  prove  very 
different  from  its  predecessor,  no  responsible  Naval  Minister 
will  be  able  to  get  through  his  first  debate  without  finding 
himself  pledged  to  test  the  turret  principle  in  a  sea-going 
ship.  The  sooner  such  a  Minister  has  to  face  the  House  of 
Commons  the  better  it  will  be,  in  this  and  other  matters,  for 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  naval  administration. 


SPAIN  AND  THE  SLAVE  TBADE. 
nnHE  Spanish  Government  has  taken  the  first  step  towards 
JL  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  its  colonial  dominions.  The 
Minister  of  the  proper  department  thinks,  with  much  reason, 
that  “  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  islands  of  Cuba 
“  and  Porto  liico  is  the  most  imperative  of  the  duties  of  the 
“  Government  in  the  administration  of  those  provinces.” 
The  first  step  towards  draining  a  swamp  is  to  turn  off  the 
water  which  oozes  into  the  land  from  some  higher  level ;  and 
when  slavery  is  no  longer  fed  by  importations  from  Africa, 
the  institution  itself  may  be  more  easily  modified  or  abolished. 
The  Government  “flatters  itself  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
“  be  permitted  to  bear  witness  to  the  good  faith  with  which  it 
“  purposes  fulfilling  the  solemn  compacts  which,  no  less  than 
“  its  own  conviction  and  the  good  name  of  the  Spanish 
“  nation,  compelled  it  to  prosecute  the  slave  trade  and  to 
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“  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  its  absolute  reprobation.”  It  is 
but  courteous  to  assume  that  Marshal  O’Donnell  and  his 
colleagues  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  suppress  a  trade 
which  they  have  the  power  absolutely  and  finally  to  abolish. 
The  only  slave  trade  which  now  exists  in  the  world  is 
directed  exclusively  to  the  shores  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
the  somewhat  irregular  legislation  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  under  the  advice  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  having  some  years 
since  stopped  the  importation  of  negroes  into  Brazil.  The 
more  extravagant  advocates  of  slavery  in  the  Slave  States  of 
North  America  frequently  demanded  the  revival  of  the  trade; 
and,  on  rare  occasions,  an  unscrupulous  adventurer  succeeded 
in  running  a  cargo  at  the  mouth  of  some  Southern  river ;  but 
the  first  slave-trading  captain  who  was  hanged  was  probably 
the  last  of  his  race,  and  the  American  market  is  now  finally 
closed  to  dealers  in  human  flesh.  Some  years  ago,  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  were  then  in  power,  with  the  cordial  support  of  the 
leading  Republicans  and  Abolitionists,  delayed  the  suppression  of 
the  trade  by  preventing  the  transference  of  the  English  blockade 
from  the  African  seas  to  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
however,  while,  for  the  first  time,  he  exercised  the  rigour  of  the 
law  against  criminals,  also  agreed  to  the  reciprocal  right  of 
search  which  deprived  slave-traders  of  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag.  Spain  has  now  full  power  to  terminate  the 
scandal,  and,  as  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaties,  it  certainly  is  time  “  to  fulfil  its  solemn  compacts, 

“  and  to  stamp  the  trade  with  the  seal  of  its  absolute  repro- 
“  bation.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Government 
has  already  ordered  an  increase  of  its  preventive  squadron 
in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Naval  and  military  officers  will  do 
their  duty  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  their  superiors 
are  in  earnest ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  trade  has  been 
interrupted  as  often  as  a  Captain-General  of  Cuba  happened  to 
prefer  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  profit  of  connivance. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Spanish  Government 
has  been  influenced  by  motives  of  humanity  and  by  regard  for 
national  honour ;  but,  as  an  able  statesman,  Marshal  O’Donnell 
has  probably  not  overlooked  considerations  of  expediency  and 
prudence.  Although  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Cuba  was  often 
menaced  by  the  Democratic  party  in  America,  and  especially 
by  its  last  President,  the  argument  that  the  island  ought  to  be 
annexed  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  slavery  was  not  likely 
to  be  cordially  accepted  by  the  Northern  States.  Mr.  Calhoun 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  France  against 
the  profligate  Abolitionism  of  England,  and  on  the  whole  it 
seemed  likely  that  Spain  would  not  be  left  alone  in  repelling 
a  lawless  invasion  professedly  undertaken  for  the  propagation 
of  slavery.  More  formidable  dangers  begin  to  loom  in  the 
distance,  in  consequence  of  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States.  Although  the  Government  of  Washington  is  not 
at  present  at  leisure  to  pursue  an  aggressive  policy,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  that,  when  slavery  is  unanimously  condemned  by 
public  opinion,  a  new  Monroe  doctrine  will  prohibit  the 
existence  of  the  institution  on  the  American  continent  and 
islands.  A  crusade  against  Cuba  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
benevolence  would,  at  the  same  time,  gratify  national  vanity. 
The  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  would  provoke  still  more 
general  indignation,  and  the  collisions  which  might  probably 
take  place  with  American  cruisers  wrould  furnish  reasons  or 
excuses  for  interference.  It  is  wise  to  anticipate  the  danger 
by  timely  reforms,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  abolition 
of  the  trade  will  be  followed  by  the  discontinuance  of  slavery. 
The  Spanish  Government  of  Cuba  and  the  colonial  planters 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  experiment 
which  is  about  to  be  tried  in  the  United  States.  Either  as  a 
warning,  or  more  probably  as  an  example,  the  condition  of 
the  liberated  negroes  of  the  South  will  furnish  guidance  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
meantime,  improvements  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
termination  of  the  trade. 

West  Indian  and  American  slavery  appears  to  be  the  most 
effective  method  of  raising  the  negro  into  the  lower  stages  of 
civilization,  but  a  constant  adulteration  of  the  colonial  race  of 
slaves  by  fresh  importations  of  barbarism  necessarily  checks 
the  progress  of  the  rude  experiment.  The  American  freed- 
men  are,  according  to  their  more  enthusiastic  patrons,  models 
of  every  Christian  virtue ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
docile  servants,  and  that,  when  disciplined,  they  became  tole¬ 
rable  soldiers.  Three  or  four  generations  of  orderly  labour 
have  raised  them  far  above  their  African  kindred,  and  they 
may  perhaps  be  competent  to  the  functions  of  a  peasant 
population.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  is  little 
known,  but,  as  many  of  their  number  were  born  heathen 
Africans,  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  body  must  be  com¬ 
paratively  savage.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  Cuban  freedmen 
may  be  more  favourably  situated  than  Continental  negroes, 


for  Spaniards  are  far  less  intolerant  of  inferior  races  than 
nations  of  English  blood  and  language.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  any  question  of  equality  can  arise,  the  negroes 
must  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation. 
The  cargoes  of  the  slave-ships  can  only  have  been  valued 
as  labouring  animals,  and  probably  the  negroes  who  were 
born  in  the  island  have  been  depressed  to  the  level  of 
the  untaught  immigrants.  The  demand  for  new  supplies 
proves  that  little  preference  was  shown  to  the  natives,  and  the 
facility  for  obtaining  substitutes  must  have  rendered  the 
planters  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  servants.  It 
answered  better  to  work  a  negro  to  the  utmost  during  the 
prime  of  his  strength  than  to  prolong  his  efficiency  by  humane 
treatment.  It  was  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  imported 
slaves  that  the)'  were  accompanied  only  by  a  limited  number 
of  women,  and  that  they  were  encumbered  with  no  children 
below  the  working  age.  The  American  slaveowner  was 
accustomed  to  regard  half  his  stock  as  dead  weight,  while  the 
happy  purchaser  of  a  cargo  of  fresh-run  Africans  scarcely  fed 
more  persons  than  he  employed. 

In  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  which  is  the  chief  product  of 
Cuba,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  slavery  with  the  slave 
trade  is  cheaper  than  free  labour,  but  that  the  balance  is 
reversed  when  the  supply  of  able-bodied  Africans  is  cut  off. 
A  newly  arrived  negro  is  worth  rather  more  than  lool.,  re¬ 
presenting,  at  colonial  rates  of  interest,  not  less  than  10I.  a  year. 
The  cost  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  lodging,  though  it  is 
small,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  necessary  super¬ 
intendence  is  expensive.  In  Mauritius,  which  is  the  chief  rival 
of  Cuba  in  the  sugar  market,  a  Coolie  labourer  can  be  hired 
for  about  1 2/.  a  year ;  and,  although  Cuba  is  less  favourably 
situated  for  the  importation  of  free  labourers,  the  negroes,  it' 
they  were  liberated  under  prudent  restrictions,  might  be  com¬ 
pelled  or  induced  to  work  on  equally  moderate  terms.  The 
use  of  machinery  would  be  extended  as  the  price  of  labour 
rose,  and  as  the  working-class  became  more  intelligent.  The 
first  result  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  will  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  and,  as  soon  as  slavery 
ceases  to  pay,  its  existence  is  doomed.  If  the  cotton  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  American  Slave  States  revives  under  the  new 
system  of  paid  labour,  the  sugar-planters  of  Cuba  will  not 
unwillingly  relieve  themselves  of  an  obloquy  which  will  be 
no  longer  profitable.  Although  the  report  of  the  Spanish 
Minister,  and  the  accompanying  Royal  decree,  relate  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  slave  trade,  some  of  the  provisions  point  to  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  partial  abolition  of  slavery.  Slaves  captured  by 
the  Spanish  cruisers  have  too  often  disappeared  mysteriously 
in  the  interior ;  but  henceforth  all  such  negroes  are  to  be  taken 
to  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  are 
then,  at  their  own  choice,  either  to  be  restored  to  their 
homes,  or  to  be  eniployrnd  at  wages  under  a  contract  for  a 
limited  time.  Emancipation  in  Cuba  itself  is  to  be  in 
certain  respects  facilitated,  and  the  engagements  of  freed 
negroes  to  their  former  masters  are  not  to  be  renewed. 
The  beneficent  influences  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
have  been  unconsciously  exaggerated  by  fanatics  who 
thought  only  of  exalting  the  negro  character,  without  re¬ 
membering  that  they  were  virtually  recommending  the 
agency  by  which  it  had  been  elevated.  Some  part  of  the 
philanthropic  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  the  American 
freedman  is  indebted  for  all  the  civilization  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  to  the  cupidity  which  forced  his  forefathers  from  a 
barbarous  “  home  and  all  its  pleasures.”  Evil,  however,  is 
not  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  ;  and,  especially,  evil  is 
not  to  be  done  by  white  men  to  themselves  and  their  own 
consciences  that  good  may  come  to  the  black  and  his  de¬ 
scendants.  It  is  well,  notwithstanding  the  disturbances  in 
Jamaica,  that  the  slaves  in  the  English  West  Indies  were 
emancipated  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  the  slaves  in  all  the 
United  States,  except  Kentucky,  are  now  free  by  law  or  right 
of  conquest.  The  merit  of  inducing  Spain  to  enter  on  the 
path  ot  liberation  belongs  principally  to  the  winning  party'  in 
the  American  war. 


THE  SHENANDOAH. 

T  FI IIE  American  conflict  has  been  fertile  in  the  suggestion  of 
JL  many  new  and  difficult  points  in  international  law,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Liverpool  would  Lave  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  new  difficulties,  and  have  raised  many  new  questions  of 
considerable  intricacy',  unless  Captain  Waddell  had  been  able 
to  prove  satisfactorily  to  our  Government  that  he  really  knew 
nothing  of  the  cessation  of  the  war  while  he  was  taking  prizes. 
Fortunately  he  has  been  able  to  do  this ;  and  the  matter  is 
therefore  at  an  end.  But  it  is  still  w'orth  while  to  consider 
what  might  have  happened  if  his  ignorance  had  not  been 
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established.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  and  his  crew  knew  [ 
that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  that  they  wilfully  avoided  ! 
the  actual  knowledge  of  that  which  they  had  reason  to  i 
believe.  They  would  then  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  great 
crime.  They  would  have  committed  robbery  and  arson, 
and  probably  murder,  without  any  excuse.  They  would  have 
chosen  to  make  war,  and  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  war, 
on  their  own  private  account  and  responsibility.  They 
would  have  acted,  under  the  influence  of  the  evil  passions  j 
which  war  engenders,  quite  as  unjustifiably  as  the  private  I 
owner  of  an  English  yacht  would  act  who  might  happen 
to  dislike  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  therefore  took 
it  into  his  head  to  fire  grape  into  French  fishing-boats  in 
the  Channel.  Such  a  crime  is  described  in  our  law-books,  and 
also  in  the  law-books  of  the  United  States,  as  piracy  ;  and  a 
recent  case  seems  to  show  that,  if  a  person  having  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas  escapes  to  England,  he 
is  not  to  be  delivered  up  even  to  a  country  with  which  we 
have,  as  we  have  with  the  United  States,  a  Treaty  of  Extra¬ 
dition,  in  which  piracy  is  one  of  the  crimes  specified,  because, 
as  a  pirate  is  an  enemy  of  the  whole  human  race,  he  may 
be  tried  everywhere,  and  in  one  place  as  well  as  another. 
It  would  therefore  have  been  for  us  to  try  Captain  Waddell, 
and  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  war  had  ceased.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Americans  might  have  regretted  this,  and  not  with¬ 
out  some  cause.  They  might  reasonably  think  that  we 
have  not  shown  ourselves  very  active  in  prosecuting  hitherto 
where  the  prosecution  would  have  been  one  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  decided.  None  of  the  numerous  English 
subjects  who  infringed  our  municipal  laws  by  aiding  in  fitting 
out  Confederate  cruisers  were  prosecuted ;  and  although  the 
Queen’s  Bench  decided  in  the  case  we  have  just  referred  to,  that 
the  alleged  pirates  could  not  be  given  up  to  the  United  States  ! 
because  they  might  be  equally  well  tried  in  England,  yet 
practically  they  were,  we  believe,  allowed  to  escape  all  legal 
proceedings  against  them.  It  is  true  that,  if  all  the  evidence  j 
were  properly  collected  and  brought  before  an  English  Court, 
every  American  who  knows  England  must  be  aware  that  rigid 
justice  would  certainly  be  done  by  all  English  judges,  and 
probably  by  an  English  jury.  But  it  is  exceedingly  vexa¬ 
tious,  annoying,  and  wearisome  for  the  authorities  of  one 
country  to  have  to  appear,  and  bring  their  evidence,  before 
the  tribunals  of  another  country.  If  we  had  been  obliged 
to  prosecute  Muller  in  Prussia,  we  need  not  have  exactly 
doubted  the  honesty  of  Prussian  Courts,  but  we  should  have 
felt  it  very  tiring  and  disappointing  to  have  had  to  depend 
lor  justice  on  a  German  tribunal. 

It  would,  therefore,  have  been  a  subject  of  great  regret  if 
a  mere  technicality  of  law,  ■without  anything  whatever  in 
common  sense  to  support  it,  had  made  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
refuse  to  deliver  up  Captain  Waddell  to  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  have  been  much  better  that,  if 
primd  facie  evidence  had  been  forthcoming  to  show  that  he 
acted  against  knowledge  or  in  wilful  ignorance,  he  should  have 
been  given  up  ;  partly  because  we  should  thus  have  avoided 
giving  offence  to  the  Americans — which  may  be  thought  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  matter — and  partly,  which  is  a  very  great 
matter,  because  England  is  of  all  countries  the  most  interested 
in  punishing  acts  of  violence  against  merchant  ships ;  and  she 
would  be  benefiting  herself  by  aiding  in  establishing  the  rule 
that  such  acts  are  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  country 
whose  subjects  are  injured,  and  which  is  therefore  most  likely 
to  exact  a  fitting  retribution.  It  is  only  by  a  mere  abuse  of 
phraseology  that  the  creation  of  this  rule  is  prevented.  Acts  of 
violence  committed  on  the  high  seas  are  said  by  lawyers  to  be 
piracy.  There  is  no  sense  in  this.  They  are  only  piracy 
because  they  are  like  the  acts  which  pirates  committed.  But 
then  they  differ  in  the  essential  particular  that  those 
who  commit  them  are  not  pirates.  A  pirate  meant,  in 
the  language  of  common  life  and  common  sense,  a  person  who, 
like  the  Algerine  corsairs,  came  out  of  marine  strongholds, 
and  plundered  every  ship  of  every  country  he  could  get  hold 
of.  Such  a  person  was,  in  the  flowery  language  of  civilians, 

“  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,”  and  therefore  any  country 
that  could  catch  him  might  reasonably  undertake  to  hang 
him.  But  it  is  a  mere  perversion  of  words  to  say  that  every 
person  who  commits  an  act  of  violence  at  sea  is  a  pirate,  and, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  is  to  be  considered  as  going  to  act  in 
other  cases  like  an  Algerine  corsair.  In  England 
many  offences  are  visited  more  severely  upon  criminals 
against  whom  a  previous  conviction  has  been  proved ; 
and  to  lay  down  that  every  act  of  violence  at  sea 
shall  be  considered  to  be  piracy,  is  about  as  sensible  as 
it  tvould  be  to  lay  down  that  every  man  who  steals 
a  pocket-handkerchief  shall  be  punished  as  if  he  had 


been  convicted  three  times  of  stealing  pocket-handkerchiefs 
already.  In  the  case  that  came  before  the  Queen’s  Bench, 
some  passengers  on  board  a  Federal  merchantman  rose  on 
the  captain  and  crew,  and  seized  the  ship  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  Court  held  that  if  they  were 
really  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Government 
they  would  be  doing  a  mere  legitimate  act  of  war,  but  if 
they  were  only  pretending  so  to  act,  then  they  were  “pirates,” 
“  enemies  of  the  human  race,”  modern  Algerine  corsairs,  and 
quite  as  properly  to  be  tried  in  Portugal  or  Greece  as  in  the 
Federal  States.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Court 
was  technically  right ;  but  no  doctrine  could  be  more  re¬ 
pugnant  to  simple  reasoning  and  to  obvious  facts.  These  men 
were  not  enemiesof  the  human  race,  nor  in  the  least  likeAlgerine 
corsairs.  They  were,  so  far  as  the  facts  went,  persons  who  had 
no  other  enemies  than  the  Federals.  And  this  doctrine  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  conflict  with  a  rule  of  international  law  that 
is  laid  down  very  plainly  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  “  Where 
“  an  offence,”  writes  Sir  Robert  Phillimoee,  “  has  been 
“  committed  on  board  a  vessel  navigating  the  open  sea,  all 
“  authorities  combine  with  the  reason  of  the  thing  in  de- 
“  daring  that  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
“  belongs  is  to  be  considered  as  the  locality  of  the  offence  ; 
“  it  matters  not  whether  the  injured  person  or  the  offender 
“  belong  to  a  country  other  than  that  of  the  vessel.  The  rule  is 
“  applicable  to  all  on  board.”  And,  in  accordance  with  this  rule, 
it  has  been  held  that  where  the  crew  of  a  Brazilian  slaver  killed 
a  British  officer  sent  on  board  her,  the  English  Courts  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  offenders  who  happened  to  be  sub¬ 
sequently  taken  by  an  English  man-of-war.  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  law-books  on  piracy  goes  almost  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
one  French  sailor  stabs  another  on  board  a  French  vessel  on  the 
high  sea,  the  inflicter  of  the  wound  is  a  pirate,  and  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  tried  in  any  civilized  country  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  would  be  just  as  accurate  and  sensible  to  do 
what  the  religious  papers  would  do,  and  call  him  an  atheist. 

Nor  is  it  very  much  more  sensible  to  call  a  man  a 
pirate  who,  instead  of  committing  an  act  of  violence  at  sea 
against  a  person  on  board  the  same  ship,  commits  an  act 
of  violence  at  sea  from  on  board  another  vessel.  The  law¬ 
books  say  that  if  he  does  this  he  does  a  piratical  act; 
and  those  who  do  piratical  acts  are  pirates.  This  is 
notoriously  and  manifestly  untrue  as  a  general  rule.  Some 
men  who  do  such  acts  really  behave  very  much  as  Algerine 
corsairs  used  to  behave.  They  are  ready  to  plunder  and  kill 
any  one  on  any  ship,  to  serve  their  purposes.  Some  few 
years  ago  some  insurgents  in  Chili  seized,  and  committed 
murder  on  board,  both  an  English  ship  and  an  American  ship, 
in  order  that,  having  got  hold  of  these  foreign  ships,  they  might 
attack  some  other  Chilians.  It  was  an  unnecessary  and  con¬ 
fusing  phrase  to  call  these  men  pirates;  but  there  was  some 
reason  in  it.  They  had  done  acts  which  showed  that  they 
were  ready  to  use  violence  against  the  ships  of  any  nation. 
They  proved  themselves  to  be  enemies,  if  not  of  the  human 
race,  yet  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  it;  and  by  a  pardonable 
extension  of  a  familiar  term  their  acts  might  be  called 
piratical.  But  it  was  here  the  particular  character  of  tlieir  acts 
which  showed  they  were  pirates,  and  this  character  consisted 
in  these  acts  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  directed  indifferently 
against  ships  of  different  nations.  Proof  ought  to  be  given, 
or  a  reasonable  presumption  ought  to  be  created,  that  a  man 
is  a  pirate  ;  and  then  any  particular  acts  such  as  a  pirate  would 
commit  might  be  pronounced  piratical,  and  properly  punished 
with  greater  severity  than  would  have  been  shown  if  the 
doer  had  not  had  this  stain  of  general  guilt.  But  Captain 
Waddell  could  not  have  been  supposed  to  have  acted  as  the 
Chilian  insurgents  acted.  He  had  not  shown  himself  an  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  but  an  enemy  of  the  Federals  only.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  word  piracy  were  got  rid  of 
altogether,  and  we  were  to  agree  to  deliver  up  to  America  all 
persons  charged  with  acts  of  violence  at  sea,  on  board  of  or 
against  American  ships,  a  corresponding  undertaking  being  of 
course  given  pn  our  favour.  Flappily  the  case  of  Captain 
Waddell  is  now  at  an  end ;  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
regret  at  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  at  the  deficiency 
there  appears  to  be  in  our  Treaty  of  Extradition. 


AUTHORESSES. 

HU  HE  literary  world  in  the  present  age  seems  quite  full  of 
-L  authoresses,  and  as  it  is  understood  that  lady  writers  object 
upon  high  moral  grounds  to  anything  but  the  most  kindly  criticism, 
the  task  of  the  critics  of  the  day  becomes  very  difficult.  After 
pronouncing  against  some  third-rate  novel  which  is  made  up  of 
murders  and  of  moonshine,  the  critic  feels  as  Diomede  must  have 
felt  after  wounding  Venus  in  the  arm.  The  injured  goddess  goes 
moaning  about  the  magazines,  and  complaining,  to  every  one  she 
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meets  in  print,  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  some  reviewer  who  has 
ventured  to  hint  that  her  idea  of  the  law  of  entail  is  a  little 
pec  uliar,  or  that  a  curate  in  weak  health  is  not  necessarily  the  type 
of  manly  beauty  or  grandeur.  After  suffering  and  resenting  this 
outrage,  she  falls  hack  on  the  sympathy  of  a  less  irreverent 
public,  and  consoles  herself  with  learning  from  the  country 
papers  and  the  British  gentlewomen’s  monthly  periodicals  that  her 
book  is  the  book  to  go  to  for  all  those  who  want  a  fresh 
dewy  truth  to  lay  upon  the  human  heart,  and  that  many  a 
weary  mourner  has  to  thank  her  for  the  gentle  grace  with 
which  she  walks  through  the  chambers  of  the  soul.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  persuade  the  casual  authoress  that  in  the  republic 
of  letters  there  is  no  distinction  of  sexes,  and  that  a  bad  novel  in 
three  volumes  is  not  the  less  a  bad  one  because  it  has  been  written 
by  a  lady  who  believes  that  she  has  a  decided  vocation  for 
writing  it.  Yet  the  high  place  occupied  in  modern  literature  by 
names  like  those  of  Madame  Sand,  or  Miss  Austen,  or  George 
Eliot,  proves  that  when  women  really  write  well  the  world  is 
perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  it.  Silas  Marner  and  Consuelo 
have  been  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  they  had  been  the 
productions  of  princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  even  minor  feminine 
artists,  such  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  enjoy  an 
enviable  and  honourable  position  among  the  novelists  and  poets  of 
the  generation.  This  ought  to  comfort  authoresses,  only  that  they 
are  always  refusing  to  be  comforted.  They  cannot  understand 
that,  though  the  vast  majority  of  women  who  rush  into  print  write 
badly,  a  woman’s  success  will  always  please  the  most  bloodthirsty 
male  reviewer.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  mass  of  women  writers  do 
write  badly.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  women  have,  as  women,  any  special  capacity— or,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  special  weakness — which  assists  them  or 
disables  them  for  literary  enterprise.  At  the  first  blush,  they 
stem  to  have  many  things  in  their  favour.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  refined  and  tender-hearted,  and,  like  Horace’s  Chorus,  are  in¬ 
stinctively  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  good  and  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  No  woman  would  think  of  letting  a  character 
in  her  novel  be  a  genuine  hero  who  was  cruel  to  flies,  or  who  did 
not  like  babies,  or  wbo  did  not  bate  treading  on  a  snail.  Their 
books  have  generally  a  moral  purpose,  either  to  bring  out  the  value 
ot  true  love,  or  to  show  that  we  ought  not  to  mind  ugliness  in  a 
heroine  who  is  in  other  respects  unobjectionable,  or  perhaps  to  teach 
us  that  a  clergyman  who  does  his  duty  by  the  poor  isoneof  the  noblest 
works  of  God.  Then,  again,  women  are  observant  of  small  things. 
This  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  direction  of  insight  into  charac¬ 
ter— for  character  is  made  up  of  small  qualities  combined  with 
great,  and  it  is  better  to  have  an  eye  for  the  minutim  of  character 
than  to  have  no  eye  for  character  at  all.  "Women,  lastly,  appre¬ 
ciate  to  the  full  true  and  genuine  sentimentality,  and  there  are 
few  great  works  of  literary  genius  into  which  the  best  kind  of 
sentimentality  does  not  enter.  The  reverse  side  of  the  medal  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  easy  to  describe.  Few  people  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day  can  fail 
to  have  observed  the  deficiency  of  plot  and  general  effect  that 
characterizes  most  works  of  feminine  art.  George  Sand  is  about 
the  only  lady  whose  plots  are  excellent,  and  George  Sand  is  only 
half  a  woman.  In  this  respect  even  George  Eliot  is  not  unim¬ 
peachable.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
contrast  between  the  genius  exhibited  in  detail  by  a  story  like  the 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  the  want  of  completeness  in  the  story  as  a 
whole.  When  we  descend  to  less  accomplished  performers,  we 
are  met  with  an  equally  conspicuous  want  of  broad  and  striking 
humour.  Humour  in  a  subtle  and  finished  form  several  great 
authoresses  certainly  display,  but  it  is  a  humour  which 
lives  in  the  minute  observation  of  shades  of  character. 
Women  seldom  seem  to  create  either  very  humorous  situa¬ 
tions,  or  characters  which  of  themselves  throw  a  humorous 
light  on  all  about  them.  No  female  writer  has  ever  drawn 
anything  approaching  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  or  Major  Pendennis, 
or  Uncle  Toby ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  woman 
could  appreciate  the  character  of  Falstaff.  Both  of  these  defects 
spring  possibly  from  a  common  cause.  Humour  and  plot  both 
depend  on  an  author’s  true  and  just  estimate  of  the  relations  borne 
by  the  various  parts  of  his  work  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole. 
And  if  this  be  so,  we  think  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
women  stand  in  some  danger  of  falling  short  as  regards  both. 

Putting  aside  rare  instances  of  instinctive  and  intuitive  genius, 
which  being  exceptional  need  not  be  taken  into  calculation,  one 
may  safely  affirm  that  nothing  except  a  serious  study  of  the  great 
models  of  literary  art  will  ever  give  modern  writers  a  thorough 
conception  of  what  a  good  plot  should  be.  There  are  so  many 
temptations  in  our  day  to  overlay  the  central  conception  with 
ornament,  and  tawdry  finery,  that  it  requires  continual  self-control 
and  experience  of  a  high  kind  to  bring  oneself  back  to  the  main 
purpose  and  idea,  which  no  ornament  or  illustration  should  be 
permitted  to  obscure  or  hide.  Greek  literature,  in  this  respect,  is 
almost  our  only  treasure-house  and  repository  of  perfect  art. 
This  does  not  mean  that  modern  literature  ought  to  be 
an  imitation  or  parody  of  it.  But.  if  an  author  or 
an  authoress  wants  to  know  what  first-rate  plots  are  like,  they 
could  not  do  better  than  consider  the  effectiveness  as  a  whole 
of  a  Greek  tragedy,  or  a  Greek  oration,  and  try  to  comprehend 
tiie  principle  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  so  effective  and  powerful. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  turn  which  the  world  has  taken  in  the  present 
century  has  given  over  literature  to  a  class  of  writers  who,'  what¬ 
ever  their  merits,  are  neither  great  scholars  nor  great  students. 
Literature  loses  by  the  change.  Something,  perhaps,  we  gain. 


We  gain  a  sort  of  writing  which  is  suited  to  the  large  masses  of 
half-educated  men  and  women  who  are  beginning  to  enjoy  litera¬ 
ture,  and  on  whom  the  highest  form  of  literature  would  be  thrown 
away.  If  only  students  and  scholars  wrote,  we  should  miss  the 
more  or  less  valuable  productions  of  many  whose  experience  of 
life,  and  industiy,  and  knowledge  of  character,  deserve  to  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  .a  lasting  shape.  But,  although  this  is  an  excellent 
reason  why  others  besides  students  should  enter  the  literary  field, 
it  is  no  reason  at  all  why  those  who  enter  the  literary  field  should 
not  study.  A  novelist  requires  training  quite  as  much  as  a  cook, 
or  a  painter,  or  a  musician,  and  a  man  cannot  expect  by  the  naked 
light  of  nature  to  compose  a  first-rate  poem  or  tale,  any  more  than 
he  can  expect,  upon  tumbling  into  the  water,  to  be  able  at  once  to 
swim.  What  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the  litterateurs  of  the  day  is 
true  pre-eminently  of  authoresses.  They  want  literary  training. 
The  nature  of  a  woman’s  education  debars  her  from  the  study 
of  the  best  classical  models.  Say  what  one  will,  it  is  a  misfortune 
never  to  have  had  a  chance  of  reading  aud  digesting  Sophocles,  or 
Demosthenes,  or  Plautus.  The  inference  is  not  necessarily  that  all 
women  should  learn  Greek.  There  is  another  inference,  which 
may  perhaps  be  as  natural — namely,  that  women  should  pause 
before  they  take  their  pens  in  hand  and  sit  down  to  draw  upon 
their  unpruned  wrealtli  of  sentiment  or  imagination.  Nor,  even  if 
the  classics  as  a  means  of  female  training  are  to  be  tabooed,  is  it  so 
certain  that  the  ordinary  female  curriculum  might  not  be  infinitely 
improved.  Next  to,  and  almost  on  a  level  with,  the  study  of  the 
ancients  comes  the  study  of  the  highest  creations  of  modern 
genius.  Some  fortunate  ladies  may  in  their  sweet  youth  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  best  specimens  of  the  classical  literature 
of  their  own  country ;  but  the  number,  perhaps,  is  limited  of  those 
who  have  ever  mastered  a  single  great  English  classic  in  a  serious 
and  artistic  way. 

In  knowledge  of  the  world  women  stand  at  a  similar  disad¬ 
vantage.  That  they  should  be  as  fitted  for  literary  work  as  the 
opposite  sex,  in  respect  of  their  knowledge  of  the  various  shades  of 
character  and  life,  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Half  their 
function  in  life  would  be  gone  if  they  lost  that  line  gloss  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  delicacy  which  perhaps  is  incompatible  with  a  pro¬ 
founder  experience  of  the  world.  It  is  their  business,  and  ought  to 
be  their  pleasure,  to  preserve  intact  some  of  the  finer  ideals  and 
illusions  of  the  race.  They  could  not  do  this  and  know  life  as  the 
lawyer,  or  the  physician,  or  the  man  of  business  knows  it.  And  not 
knowing  life — except  in  rare  exceptions — they  can  hardly  succeed 
in  painting  it.  Those  exceptional  geniuses  among  them  who  have 
qualified  themselves  for  authorship  by  tasting  of  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge,  have  sacrificed  on  one  side  what  on  another  they  have  gained. 
Genius,  perhaps,  is  a  reason  for  overpassing  the  prescriptive  barriers 
of  sex ;  but  nothing  except  genius  can  make  up  to  the  world  what 
the  world  would  lose  if  women  were  less  virginal  and  primitive.  Yet 
without  this  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  all  just  estimate  of 
character  is  unattainable.  Quick  feminine  perception  gives  an 
insight  into  little  trivialities  and  mannerisms,  but  cannot  give  the 
power  of  judging  their  value  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
the  sum  total  of  character  itself.  A  woman’s  judgment  of  those 
whom  she  meets  is  usually  formed  in  a  peculiar  and  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  She  has  a  power  of  seeing  little  things  at  a  glance. 
Little  things  are  very  important  in  her  own  life ;  she  passes  her 
day  in  coping  with  them;  and  she  naturally  attributes  an  exagge¬ 
rated  importance  to  them  when  she  notices  them  in  the  life  or  the 
bearing  of  others.  From  her  childhood  she  has  been  compelled 
to  watch  herself  narrowly  in  trifles,  and  to  adapt  herself  in 
trifles  to  those  about  her.  How  they  look,  and  what  they 
say,  and  where  they  sit,  are  all  matters  on  which  her  com¬ 
fort  and  her  peace  depend,  and  occupy  a  considerable  share  of 
her  thoughts  and  meditations.  She  takes  abroad  with  her 
the  same  system  of  narrow  observation,  and  when  she  comes 
home  has  ample  time  to  brood  over  and  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  what  she  has  observed.  Her  view  of  character 
generally  is  made  up  of  vast  and  sweeping  deductions,  based  on 
absurdly  minute  data.  Sometimes  it  is  miraculously  right,  but 
oftener  it  is  astoundingly  wrong.  She  remembers  what  the 
gentleman  who  was  introduced  to  her  was  doing  to  his  wratch- 
ebain  while  he  tallied,  and  wonders  why  on  earth  he  did  it,  aud 
goes  on  to  consider  what  a  gentleman  who  fiddles  with  his  watch- 
chain  must  be  like  at  heart.  Most  men  have  no  time  to 
notice  incidents  of  the  kind,  nor  have  minute  incidents  any 
bearing  on  their  affairs.  The  small  episodes  of  conversation 
and  of  domestic  or  social  life  fall  off  a  busy  man  like 
water  off  a  duck’s  back.  Nothing  astonishes  him  more  than  when 
he  comes  home  at  night  and  finds  that  some  observant  old  maiden 
aunt  has  been  perplexing  her  poor  head  all  the  day  over  the 
insoluble  problem  whether  the  person  who  took  her  into  lunch 
was  quite  justified  in  pronouncing  so  positively  that  he  did  not 
admire  the  Prince  Consort,  or  in  asserting  that  governesses  were  a 
trying  lot.  These  petty  tests  of  excellence  and  of  defect,  by  which 
women  measure  all  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  are  the  main 
principles  which  authoresses  bring  to  bear  upon  the  delineation  of 
their  favourite  characters.  They  are  most  particular  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  flashing  of  the  hero’s  eye3  when  he  was  in  a  passion, 
and  how  the  blood  rushed  suddenly  and  naturally  to  the  heroine’s 
pallid  lips.  The  result  is  a  caricature  and  not  a  picture — a  drawing¬ 
room  view  of  the  hero  as  he  appears  to  the  female  eye,  not 
an  adequate  portrait  of  a  man.  A  singular  illustration  of  this  was 
afforded  the  other  day  by  a  correspondence  that  took  place  between 
Miss  Braddon  and  an  able  evening  cotemporary.  The  reviewer 
had,  upon  the  whole,  condemned  Miss  Braddon’s  latest  work,  and 
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par  parcnthesc,  had  remarked  on  the  singular  freedom  with  which 
one  of  the  heroines  had  greeted  a  gentleman  on  his  first  interview 
with  her.  Miss  Braddon  appears  to  have  been  bitterly  wounded  by 
the  remark.  She  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  defend  the  general 
scope  or  tenor  of  her  story  ;  but  she  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
to  justify  the  lady’s  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  gentleman.  She 
thought  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  natural  thing,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  was  offended  that  any  one  should  question  her  accuracy 
in  so  serious  a  matter  of  detail.  Authoresses  will  continue  to  make 
their  plots  odd,  and  their  character-painting  poor,  as  long  as  they  are 
liable  to  the  delusion  that  knowledge  of  the  world  is  synonymous 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  a  hero  bites  his  lip,  or  a 
heroine  holds  out  her  hand.  As  we  have  said,  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  not  a  gift  which  a  kind  divinity  would  care  to  bestow  on 
woman.  They  know  enough  of  the  cares  of  life,  without  being 
initiated  into  its  vices  and  its  shadows.  But.  so  long  as  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  indispensable  in  a  novel,  so  long  must  authoresses 
who  will  write  he  content  to  submit  to  those  criticisms  which 
ignorance  of  the  world  in  a  novelist  deserves  and  requires.  The 
wisest  thing  for  a  woman  is  to  abstain  from  pen  and  ink,  unless 
her  vocation  is  indisputable.  The  enemy  of  mankind  takes 
different  forms.  For  the  female  sex  he  possibly  often  assumes 
the  delusive  form  of  a  publisher  of  three- volume  novels. 
The  best  advice  for  man  to  give  his  fair  and  tempted  sisters  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  advice  which  Odysseus  followed  with  so 
much  success  when  he  came  to  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Sirens. 
Let  women  who  are  tempted  to  be  authoresses,  whenever  the  in¬ 
sidious  publisher  appears,  close  their  ears  and  sail  quickly  by, 
singing  the  praises  of  the  gods.  Anybody  may  be  a  consumer  of 
literary  produce.  "When  we  come  to  talk  of  production,  the 
burden  of  proof  shifts,  and  it  is  for  the  producer  to  show  cause 
why  he  or  she  should  he  a  producer.  Mere  love  of  the  occupation, 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason.  What  the  Vicomte  says  in  the 
Countess  of  Escarbagnas  about  poetry,  'may  be  applied  also  to 
romance.  “  II  est  permis  d’etre  parfois  assez  fou  pour  faire  des 
vers,  mais  non  pour  vouloir  qu’ils  soient  vus.” 


SINS  AGAINST  HEALTH. 

fFUIEBE  are  a  good  many  reasons  which  may  help  to  explain  what 
J-  is,  at  first  sight,  the  extraordinary  fact  that  bodily  health  is  only 
just  coming  to  take  a  first  place  among  the  objects  of  a  reasonable 
man’s  interest.  Of  course  the  methods  of  healing  sickness  have 
always  attracted  a  large  measure  of  attention,  because  downright 
sickness  is  disabling  in  a  way  that  is  too  plain  and  irresistible  to 
be  overlooked.  Everybody  will  do  his  best  to  get  rid  of  pain  when 
it  is  on  him.  But  the  conception  of  health  as  something  much 
more  than  the  mere  absence  of  a  prostrating  or  unmistakably  dis¬ 
agreeable  malady  is  considerably  slower  in  making  way.  When 
Lord  Stanley  talks  about  health  being  “the  state  in  which  exist¬ 
ence  itself  is  felt  to  be  an  enjoyment,  in  which  all  simple  and 
natural  pleasures  are  appreciated,  and  the  little  every-day  anxieties 
of  our  business  sit  lightly  upon  us,”  his  definition  seems  a  mere 
commonplace  truism.  Nobody  could  reasonably  maintain  that 
health  is  anything  short  of  this.  But  there  are  uncommonly  few 
people  who  could  pretend  that,  in  practice,  they  make  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  blessed  state  such  an  object  as  they  unquestionably 
would  if  they  fully  realized  its  blessedness.  Theoretically,  we 
pray  for  health  as  the  best  gift  which  the  gods  have  to  bestow ; 
hut  when  the  matter  is  left  in  our  own  hands,  there  are  a 
hundred  other  goods  which  we  never  hesitate  about  silently 
preferring.  It  is  rather  startling  to  think  how  few  persons 
one  knows  who  do  not  habitually  sacrifice  health  for  some 
other  advantage  confessedly  less  worth  having.  And  not  the 
least  startling  thing  is  that  the  few  who  have  the  sense  to 
make  health  really  their  first  aim  are  not  seldom  the  dullest 
blockheads  in  the  choice  of  all  other  aims.  At  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  for  example,  and  among  the  best  sets  of  young  men  in 
London  and  other  large  cities,  the  men  of  muscle  are  not  commonly 
the  men  of  brain.  There  are  more  exceptions  than  there  used  to 
be,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  hard-reading  man,  as  a  rule,  still  too 
generally  contents  himself  with  that  miserable  and  delusive  form 
of  exercise,  a  constitutional.  London  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre 
of  intellect,  and  if  we  wish  for  a  measure  of  the  space  which 
thought  for  the  body  occupies  among  us,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
pitiful  provision  made  for  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  metropolis. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  comparatively  small  private 
establishments  (and  those  expensive)  and  the  German  rooms,  there 
is  nothing.  Half  a  dozen  of  such  halls  as  that  which  Mr. 
Maclaren  superintends  at  Oxford  would  make  London  a  perfect 
sanatorium  for  the  hard-worked  mortals  who  are  compelled  to  live 
there  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  a  great  wonder  that  the 
idea  has  never  occurred  to  one  of  those  ingenious  beings  who  make 
it  their  business  to  promote  companies.  If  one  or  two  fine 
gymnasiums,  well  fitted  up,  and  with  competent  superintendents, 
were  established  in  convenient  situations,  the  shareholders  could 
not  fail  to  get  a  decent  dividend,  and  they  would  earn  the 
blessings  of  mankind  into  the  bargain.  The  promoter  may 
reasonably  express  his  indifference  to  the  latter,  but,  as 
leading  to  the  former,  they  are  not  without  their  value. 
A  gymnasium  is  neither  the  pleasantest  nor  the  most  effective 
form  of  taking  exercise,  but,  unluckily,  everybody  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  horse.  The  persistence  with  which  doctors 
urge  horse-exercise  is,  to  the  majority,  as  absurd  as  the  persistence 
with  which  they  recommend  plenty  of  old  port  or  sound  dry  sherry, 


together  with  good  living,  to  paupers.  Those  who  cannot  ride 
must  walk,  as  the  saying  is;  and  those  who  find  walking,  for  its 
own  sake,  very  dull  and  mechanical,  and  in  all  respects  the  very 
reverse  of  refreshing,  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  gymnasium,  if 
this  were  really  “the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.” 

|  But  the  scantiness  of  gymnasiums  is  not  the  only  symptom  that 
men  are  more  ready  to  talk  than  to  act  as  if  health  were  the 
prime  good.  Gymnastics  are  not  the  only  form  of  exercise,  and 
exercise  is  not  the  only  condition — perhaps  not  in  all  respects  the 
most  important  condition — of  health.  The  way  in  which  people 
eat  and  drink  has  as  much  as  anything  else  to  do  with  the  sense 
of  freedom  and  elasticity  in  all  their  faculties.  The  prevalent 
recklessness  in  this  respect  is  amazing  beyond  descriptiou.  We 
dine  at  one  hour  one  day,  and  another  the  next ;  or  we  take  a 
hearty  meal  immediately  after  rising  from  a  hard  day’s  work,  or 
immediately  before  going  to  bed ;  or,  like  Wellington  when  he 
dined  with  Cambaceres,  we  don’t  care  what  we  eat,  and  take 
anything  which  a  flippant-minded  cook  chooses  to  serve.  As 
somebody  has  said,  melted  butter  is  the  bane  of  English  society, 
and  melted  butter  is  only  a  type  of  other  popular  poisons. 

|  There  are  persons,  we  believe,  who  eat  pork.  And  an  in¬ 
genious  writer  has  recently  suggested  that  people  who  cannot 
|  afford  to  give  stylish  dinner-parties  should  ask  their  friends 
to  supper ;  that  is  to  say,  you  should  ask  your  friend  to  take 
at  nine  or  half-past  a  quantity  of  food  which  will  not  be 
digested  much  before  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and,  if  he  goes 
\  to  sleep  meanwhile,  will  probably  never  be  digested  at  all.  Men, 

|  in  other  respects  in  their  senses,  have  been  heard  to  declare  that 
|  they  would  as  soon  drink  bad  wine  as  good.  But  there  is  no  end 
to  the  barbarous  eccentricities  which  we  permit  ourselves  in  the 
matter  of  diet.  The  spectacle  of  an  ordinary  dinner-party,  with 
its  admixture  of  rich  meats  and  various  wines,  is  a  sufficiently 
j  familiar  instance.  And  there  are  people  who  readily  admit  all 
about  health  being  “  that  state  in  which  existence  itself  is  felt  to 
he  an  enjoyment,  and  the  little  anxieties  of  our  businesses  sit 
lightly  upon  us,”  and  who  value  it  accordingly  in  theory,  and  yet 
who  are  charmed  with  that  most  astoundiug  invention  of  modern 
civilization,  a  fish-dinner  at  Greenwich  or  Blackwall.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  said,  and  with  obvious  justice,  that  attention  to  health 
is  a  moral  duty.  It  is  a  duty,  too,  which  one  finds  an  immediate 
reward  in  observing.  The  reward  of  being  charitable  or  indus¬ 
trious  is  not,  under  all  circumstances,  direct  and  palpable ;  but  a 
man  who  abstains  from  what  he  knows  will  make  him  feel  cloudy 
or  uncomfortable,  or  prevent  him  from  working  as  he  wishes  to 
do,  gets  his  quid  pro  quo  in  the  most  prompt  and  undeniable 
shape. 

Excessive  brain-work  is  probably  the  side  on  which  some  of  the 
most  useful  men  sin  most  recklessly'.  Exercise  and  regularity'  and 
care  about  food  may  counterbalance  the  mischief  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  the  fuel  can  never  be  supplied  with  a  rapidity  and 
certainty'  proportionate  to  the  consumption.  The  long  lives  of 
the  judges  are  commonly'  held  up  as  a  proof  that  the  hardest  work 
is  not  inconsistent  with  health.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
that,  though  a  judge  works  a  good  deal,  it  is  not  all  work  which 
taxes  his  mind  very  severely.  It  is  not  like  the  work  of  an 
original  author,  for  instance.  The  judge  sits  a  great  many  hours 
of  every  year  in  a  court,  but  his  mind  is  not  keenly  on  the 
stretch  throughout  the  whole  of  every  case,  perhaps  not  even  of 
the  majority  of  cases.  And,  in  the  second  place,  a  judge  always 
has  an  enormously  long  rest  once  a  year.  The  vacation  is  long 
enough  to  permit  a  thorough  renovation,  and  this  is  the  great 
thing.  Every  holiday  is  so  far  an  advantage ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  prolonged  change  of  occupation  and  surrounding  is 
of  a  better  kind  than  a  number  of  short  changes,  not  one  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  system  entirely  to  recover.  It  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  argue  from  the  example  of  the  Bench  that  a 
man  may'  work  his  brain  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  most  day's  in  the 
year,  without  seriously  impairing  his  health.  Yet  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  are  constantly  attempting  this  impossible  feat. 
Men  of  business  and  politicians  and  students  and  journalists  all 
supply  instances  of  the  fatal  sin  of  the  time.  It  takes  so  long  to 
rid  the  mind  of  an  old  habit  of  looking  at  things. 

And,  as  we  began  by  saying,  the  idea  that  it  is  unworthy 
to  care  about  the  body  has  more  than  one  root.  First,  there 
is  the  Puritanic  misinterpretation  of  the  Gospel  injunction  that 
we  are  to  take  no  heed  for  the  body.  For  a  being  with  an 
immortal  soul  to  save  to  trouble  himself  about  its  perishable  case 
was  thought  preposterous.  To  feel  any'  concern  whether  y'our  skin 
is  clean  or  foul,  whether  your  muscles  are  braced  or  flaccid, 
whether  your  nerves  are  in  good  order,  whether  your  lungs  and 
heart  play  freely  and  healthily,  all  this  has  been  deemed  a  sign  of 
a  carnal  and  worldly'  spirit.  John  Knox  would  no  doubt  have  de¬ 
nounced  a  gymnasium  as  bitterly'  as  a  mass-house.  Then,  among 
others  whom  theological  considerations  are  not  likely  to  influence, 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  asceticism  has  had  weight.  The  body 
must  be  mortified  and  neglected,  so  that  the  understanding  may  be 
clearer  and  more  entirely  disengaged.  Just  as  the  Puritan  con¬ 
sidered  every  moment  given  to  the  body  as  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  chances  of  the  soul,  the  intellectual  ascetic  views  every 
moment  given  to  the  body'  as  so  much  reading  and  thinking  and 
writing  lost  to  the  individual  and  the  world.  One  of  the  old 
students,  like  Bayle,  for  example,  would  have  thought  gymnastics 
or  riding  not  a  bit  less  frivolous  than  dancing  minuets.  And  this 
ascetic  spirit  survives  into  unscholastic  days.  Not  a  few  hide¬ 
bound  old  merchants  would  even  now,  in  their  hearts,  place  a 
gymnasium  scarcely'  one  degree  above  a  casino.  Lord  Stanley’s 
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admission  that  at  Liverpool  many  of  the  young  clerics  who  use  the 
gymnasium  there  “  take  to  these  exercises  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  is  quite  remarkable,’’  will  be  a  good  text  for  the  pleasant 
persons  who  think  that  a  clerk  should  go  home  at  night  and  read 
Political  Economy  or  the  History  of  Commerce  till  bed-time.  It  is 
an  immense  comfort  to  think  that  this  particular  class  of  fools,  at 
all  events,  is  rapidly  on  the  decrease.  But  then  there  are  other 
influences  at  work  which  may  create  a  force  almost  equally  hostile 
to  the  rational  view.  The  desire  to  be  rich  at  all  cost,  or  to  be 
famous,  or  to  rise  to  the  top  of  a  profession,  is  just  as  likely  to 
make  a  man  inattentive  to  the  claims  of  his  body  as  the  old  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  wicked  to  feel  any  concern  about  it.  Lord 
Stanley  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  man  with  a  quick  brain  and 
an  excitable  nervous  system,  but  with  a  feeble  and  badly-developed 
frame,  is  as  unsatisfactory  a  result  of  anything  pretending  to  be  a 
system  as  a  navvy  or  a  ploughman,  who  has  run  all  to  muscle 
and  kept  no  brain.  Wherever  there  is  room  for  deliberate  choice — 
that  is,  wherever  a  man  is  born  with  a  fair  constitution  which  foolish 
parents  have  not  ruined — this  is  not  at  all  too  strong  a  judgment. 
And  all  growing  opinion  is  in  this  direction.  “  If  it  were  possible,” 
as  Lord  Stanley  said,  “  to  trace  the  history  of  families  in  detail,  we 
should  be  startled  to  find  how  many  of  those  engaged  in  purely 
sedentary  pursuits  die  out,  and  how  the  gaps  have  to  be  filled 
up,  year  after  year,  from  the  hardier  rural  population.”  The 
constant  evidence  of  this,  and  of  the  other  evils  which  Lord 
Stanley  only  hinted  at  as  resulting  from  continual  sedentari¬ 
ness,  will  help  and  fit  in  with  the  wise  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  a  human  being  should  develop  himself  all  round ; 
and  that  anybody  who  neglects  his  bodily  health  is  just  as 
much  shirking  his  moral  obligations  as  if  he  took  no  care 
of  his  money  or  his  intellect  or  anything  else  which  can  conduce 
to  his  happiness.  For  one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a  man  is 
morally  bound  to  seek  vigorous  health.  A  feeble  and  sickly  father 
is  most  likely  to  have  a  feeble  and  sickly  progeny;  and,  even  if  he 
likes  being  feeble  himself,  one  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
wicked  than  the  entailing,  by  carelessness  and  folly,  the  curse  of 
ill-health  on  the  next  generation. 

And  the  same  consideration  may  set  the  people  of  Liverpool 
and  elsewhere  reflecting  whether  a  gymnasium  is  not  equally 
desirable  for  women.  The  increased  health  and  vigour  of  a 
woman  who  takes  moderate  and  suitable  gymnastic  exercise  are 
well  known  to  the  gymnastic  teachers  who  have  had  female  pupils. 
Of  course  the  notion  is  one  at  which  fools  grin.  It  is  not  familiar ; 
and,  with  respect  to  ideas,  it  is  novelty,  and  not  familiarity,  which 
breeds  contempt.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  three-fourths 
of  the  lethargy  and  weariness  of  which  men  complain  in  women, 
and  of  which  women  themselves  are  much  more  bitterly  sensible 
than  men,  are  due  to  their  entire  abstention  in  a  general  way  from 
anything  like  active  exercise.  Physiologists  explain  why  this  is 
the  case.  Family  doctors  harangue  about  it,  and  insist  upon  exer¬ 
cise.  And  the  form  in  which  their  prescription  is  carried  out  is  a 
lounge  three  or  four  times  round  the  gardens  of  the  Square.  It  is 
strongly  to  be  hoped  that,  when  women  get  their  “  rights,”  the 
first  use  to  which  they  put  them  will  be  to  erect  gymnasiums  for 
themselves.  Perhaps  they  might  do  it  with  advantage  even 
without  waiting  for  their  rights. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  TIMES  ON  COMPARATIVE 
MYTHOLOGY. 

VE It YBO I)  Y  lias  by  this  time  read  and  admired  Mr.  Glad- 
H  stone’s  farewell  speech  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
every  scholar  has  by  this  time  wondered  that  such  a  mind  as 
his  has  not  yet  contrived  to  rid  itself  of  seme  of  the  crudest 
and  haziest  notions  that  ever  beset  any  mind.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  published  his  studies  on  Homer,  it  was  amazing  to 
find  him  completely  ignoring  all  the  results  of  Comparative 
Mythology,  because  it  appeared  that,  even  then,  he  had  read 
Professor  Max  Muller’s  first  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Oxford 
Essays.  As  we  have  often  said  before,  no  man  is  bound  to 
accept  Professor  Muller’s  doctrines  wholesale.  They  are  open  to 
criticism  like  anything  else  ;  they  have  their  difficulties  in  detail, 
some  of  which  have  been  urged  with  much  force  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself.  For  instance,  it  is  a  manifest  difficulty  at  starting, 
that  several  of  the  myths  which  Professor  Muller’s  theory  requires 
us  to  look  on  as  common  Aryan  property  are  such  as,  on  any 
other  showing,  we  should  have  distinctly  set  down  as  post- 
Homeric.  If  is  therefore  open  to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  to  any 
one  else  to  dispute  any  of  the  details  of  the  Comparative 
system.  But  it  is  amazing  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone  still 
not  accepting,  seemingly  even  not  taking  in,  the  one  principle 
on  which  the  system  itself  rests.  He  still  does  not  seem  to 
realize  that  Greek  mythology  cannot  be  studied  by  itself,  but 
must  be  simply  taken  as  one  branch  of  Aryan  mythology. 
When  we  have  found  the  common  element  in  the  Greek,  the 
Indian,  the  Italian,  the  Teutonic,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  the 
common  stock,  then,  and  not  before,  we  may  ask  whether  this 
common  element  has  any  relation  to  the  faith  of  Hebrews, 
Assyrians,  New  Zealanders,  or  anybody  else.  Mr.  Gladstone  still 
cleaves  to  his  old  fancy  that  Apollo  is  somehow  a  tradition  of  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  To  say  nothing  of  other  objections, 
there  is  this  fatal  one  at  the  first  step.  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
compares  with  the  Christian  belief  is  the  full-grown  Apollo  of  the 
Iliad.  What  he  compares  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Iliad  is  the  full- 
grown  revelation  of  Christian  belief.  Such  a  proceeding  is  utterly 


I  unscientific.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  can  trace  the  Homeric  Apollo 
I  back  to  its  primitive  origin  in  the  common  Aryan  stock,  and  if 
he  can  then  find  any  ground  for  asserting  an  identity  between 
such  primitive  conception  and  our  first  records  of  Hebrew  belief 
in  the  Pentateuch,  he  will  go  through  a  perfectly  legitimate  process, 
and  the  result  may  conceivably  be  what  lie  says.  But  till  ho  has 
gone  through  this  whole  process,  he  has  no  right  to  talk  about  the 
matter.  Mr.  Gladstone  still  holds  that  Bochart  and  that  school,  whose 
principle  was  to  hunt  for  traces  of  all  the  Scriptural  personages 
and  events  in  the  Greek  mythology,  were  sound  in  their  principle, 
however  deeply  they  may  have  erred  in  detail.  To  a  Comparative 
Mythologist  it  is  clear  that,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
might  now  and  then  stumble  on  a  truth  in  detail,  their  principle 
is  rotten  from  beginning  to  end.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller,  Mr.  Cox,  or  any  other  of  the  same  school,  may  go 
wrong  in  detail  to  any  amount — and  in  so  new  a  study  it  is  morally 
certain  that  they  will  go  wrong  to  some  amount— their  prin¬ 
ciple  remains  where  it  was,  the  one  sound  and  scientific  way 
of  looking  at  the  subject.  We  speak  of  this  point  only  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech.  In  other  parts,  especially  in  his  general  picture 
of  the  Homeric  age,  there  is  much  that  is  ns  true  as  it  is  brilliant. 
But  it  is  both  strange  and  unlucky  that  one  who,  from  so  many 
points  of  view,  is  as  competent  as  any  man  living  to  illustrate  his 
subject,  should  break  down  at  the  threshold,  not  so  much  from 
ignorance  as,  it  would  seem,  from  wilful  rejection  of  the  results  of 
scientific  ethnology,  philology,  and  mythology. 

But  let  ns  turn  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  critics  in  the  Times. 
Of  these  there  are  two,  who  speak  with  very  different  voices.  The 
article  of  Tuesday  reads  as  if  it  had  been  given  to  the  world  ex¬ 
pressly  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  paper,  which  had  been  so 
grievously  endangered  by  the  article  of  Monday.  It  does  not  go 
.again  over  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Monday,  but  grapples  in  a 
rational  way  with  other  points  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on  which 
it  is  not  now  our  business  to  enter.  But  the  one  performance 
ought  not  to  cause  the  other  to  be  forgotten.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
sometimes  strange,  his  censor  of  last  Monday  is  incomparably 
stranger.  We  read  the  article  with  a  feeling  of  simple  puzzledom. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  is  blamed  for  not  being 
“clear ’’and  “full”  enough.  Now,  though  we  think  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  gone  quite  wrong  on  some  great  points,  we  at  least 
know  what  he  means.  But  we  have  not  the  faintest  notion  what 
i  the  Times  means.  Throughout  the  article  there  is  that  affectation  of 
\  a  hidden  wisdom,  that  sort  of  hinting  that  there  is  something  very 
S  deep  behind,  if  we  only  could  see  it,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  ways  of 
concealing  emptiness.  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  to  talk  about  Greece, 
and  he  did  talk  about  Greece.  He  had  a  free  choice  of  a  subject, 
and  he,  in  our  unenlightened  eyes,  seems  to  have  done  wisely  in 
choosing  a  subject  which  he  had  carefully  studied  and  to  which, 
in  many  respects,  he  could  do  thorough  justice.  The  Times  first 
blames  him  for  saying  “  Greece,”  and  not  saying  “  ‘  ancient  civili¬ 
zation  ’  or  some  such  term.”  At  least  we  suppose  it  is  meant  for 
blame  when  the  Times  says  it  would  have  done  otherwise  itself. 
Then  the  Times  turns  about,  and  thinks  that  “  on  the  whole  it  may 
seem  at  least  unnecessary  to  wish  for  a  larger  expression  than 
‘Greece’  in  this  argument.”  Then  it  turns  about  again,  and 
“  feels  more  and  more  scruples  against  calling  it  simply  ‘  Greece.’  ” 
As  the  Times  seems  to  crave  for  some  mythology  other  than  that 
of  Greece,  let  us  suggest  the  Italian  Yertumnus  as  the  most  fitting 
object  for  its  devotions. 

The  whole  thing  is  mysterious.  When  the  Times  talks  meta¬ 
phor,  of  course  we  do  not  presume  to  understand.  When  we  are 
told  that  “  the  gods  and  demigods  of  Greece  seem  to  lead  the 
way  in  that  wondrous  procession,”  without  being  told  what  the 
wondrous  procession  is,  whence  it  set  out  and  where  it  ended  its 
journey,  we  know  no  more  than  we  did  before.  Presently  we 
read,  “  The  part,  therefore,  and  that  the  most  prominent  part, 
j  may  be  taken  for  the  whole,  especially  when  the  part  is  palpable, 

'  and  the  whole  is  indistinct.”  'This  gives  us  a  notion,  but  a  notion 
|  anything  but  palpable,  and  altogether  indistinct,  that  “  Greece  ”  is 
a  part  of  something  else — seemingly  a  part  of  “  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  Now,  that  Greece  is  a  part  of  something  else,  we  freely 
admit ;  whether  it  is  a  part  of  “  ancient  civilization  ”  wo  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  till  we  know  what  the  Times  means  by 
“  ancient  civilization.”  Then  the  Times  asks,  “  If  wo  look 
to  the  beginning,  what  elements  made  up  the  Achaean  race?” 
We  answer  unhesitatingly  that  no  elements  ever  made  up  any 
race,  the  Hellenic  least  of  all.  “  Whence  did  it  come  ? 

|  When  and  where  was  it  so  severed  from  the  great  parent 
stock  as  to  receive  a  distinct  mission  and  a  peculiar  im¬ 
press  for  its  high  purpose  ?  ”  Now  does  the  Times  by  this 
question  mean  anything  or  nothing  ?  Are  these  all  simply 
big  words  for  the  sake  of  big  words,  or  is  the  Times  really 
trying  to  find  out  the  relation  of  the  Greeks  to  other  Aryan 
nations?  The  latter  more  charitable  view  is  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  what  follows : — “  Coming  down  the  stream  of  time,  we  cannot 
consider  the  Romans  as  a  mere  derivation  from  the  Greeks,  but  so 
far  as  regards  the  present  question,  their  religion,  their  moral 
system,  and  their  social  usages  were  capable  of  a  comparison  with 
the  Greek  of  a  long  previous  age.”  This  is  very  mysterious;  the 
English  is  odd,  and  the  sense,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  any' 

'  sense,  is  odder  still.  First  of  all,  the  man  who  thinks  it  needful 
to  deny,  in  a  somewhat  faltering  way,  that  the  Romans  are  “  a 
mere  derivation”- — whatever  that  may  be — from  the  Greeks,  is  really 
!  rather  like  the  scholar  who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  Mahomet 
never  was  a  Cardinal  at  Rome.  Then  wo  are  specially  anxious  to 
i  know  how  far  down  the  stream  of  time  we  are  to  come.  V>rc  are 
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never  quite  sure  of  our  navigation  on  sucli  metaphorical  waters, 
and  we  should  like  to  have  a  chart  to  tell  us  where  to  stop. 
But  we  sail  down  to  some  age  or  other,  and  then  we  have 
to  stop  and  compare  the  Romans,  seemingly  of  that  age,  with 
the  Greeks  of  some  “long  previous  age.”  This  suggests  one 
or  two  questions.  In  wliat  sense  is  the  Roman  religion,  &e. 

“  capable  of  comparison  with  the  Greek  of  a  long  previous 
a,re  ”  p  Does  “capable  of  comparison”  mean  “a  fit  object 
of  scientific  comparison,”  or  is  it  simply  a  grand  way  of  saying 
that  the  Roman  of  a  certain  age  was  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
the  Greek  of  some  other  age  ?  One  is  further  tempted  to  ask, 
Why  pick  out  the  Roman  rather  than  any  other  form  of  Italian  ? 
Why  compare  the  Roman  of  one  age  with  the  Greek  of  another? 
And”,  in  any  case,  why  not  tell  us  what  age  of  Rome  and  what  age 
of  Greece  are  to  be  compared  together  ?  Without  knowing  at  least 
thus  much,  we  cannot  undertake  to  make  the  comparison ;  but  we 
have  no  data  as  to  the  proper  points  on  the  stream  of  time,  except 
that  both  are  higher  up  than  some  lower  point  where  “we  find  a 
Roman  civilization  absorbing  the  Greek,  and  not  a  mere  corruption 
or  diffusion  of  it.”  This  again  is  beyond  us,  and  what  follows 
does  not  make  matters  clearer.  “  It  is  true  that  the  literature  of 
Rome  might  have  a  very  borrowed  character,  and  that  the 
arts  and  philosophy  confessedly  came  from  Greece.  But 
these  do  not  make  a  people,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
very  strong  stock  of  existing  tradition  to  hear  such  splendid 
grafts.”  Here  we  lose  ourselves  in  metaphor.  What  stock  bore 
what  grafts  ?  If  the  Times  would  give  us  a  date,  we  might  be 
able  to  guess.  At  present  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  Times 
fancies  that  somebody  fancies  that  Rome  was  a  mere  Greek  colony. 
If  anybody  now  living  ever  fancied  such  a  thing,  it  must  have  been 
the  Times  itself  before  it  learned  Letter.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  least 
cannot  he  charged  with  such  heresy  as  this. 

The  Times,  iu  short,  “  objects  to  a  thesis  which  puts  Rome  out 
of  the  question  altogether.”  What  is  a  “  thesis  ”  ?  And  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  engages  to  talk  about  Greece,  why  is  he  bound  to  talk 
about  Rome  ?  To  mend  matters,  the  Times  then  runs  quite  away 
from  both  Greece  and  Rome.  Sir.  Gladstone  was  wrong  to  “  put 
mythology  in  the  foreground  of  his  argument,”  but,  as  he  has  done 
so,  the  Times  “  asks  j  ustice  for  that  of  the  other  European  nations.” 
By  all  means  let  us  have  justice  to  gods  and  men  everywhere — 
justice  to  Teutates,  justice  to  our  own  Woden,  justice  to  Zernebok 
himself.  “  Naebody  prays  for  the  puir  de'il”;  the  Times,  we 
thought,  was  going  to  wipe  away  the  reproach,  and  to  do  justice 
even  to  the  swarthy  demon  of  the  Wends.  But  it  seems  that, 
after  all,  this  cruise  into  foreign  parts  is  meant  only  to  do  justice 
to  the  Hellenic  Apollo.  What  follows  we  can  do  little  more  than 
transcribe  and  wonder  at : — • 

From  a  period  ■which  was  ancient  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  Hyperboreans,  .Northmen,  as  likely  as  not  including 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  performed  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
Island  Oi  Delos  to  worship  Apollo.  This  is  the  very  deity  selected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  various  competitors  as  most  specially  embodying  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  deity  born  into  the  race  of  man  ;  and  of  the  four  ancient  types  of 
A  polio  ho  gives  the  pre-eminence  to  that  which  came  from  the  North.  We 
may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  selection  of  Apollo  has  special  difficulties 
upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  wholly  silent.  The  deity  was  always  beautiful, 
but  it  was  the  triumphant  and  even  malevolent  beauty  of  the  Belvidere,  or 
the  soft,  effeminate  beauty  of  the  later  examples.  He  had  quite  lost  the 
lightning  force  of  Thor,  the  Northern  Apollo,  and  instead  of  thunderbolts  he 
launched  arrows.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  see  an  antique  of 
Jupiter,  or  Neptune,  or  a  river  god,  without  suspecting  some  such  source  for 
the  features  traditionally  attributed  to  the  Saviour. 

A  few  questions  are  all  that  wo  can  here  venture  on.  Does  the 
word  “  Northmen  ”  mean  anything  or  nothing  ?  Is  it  simply  meant 
as  a  translation  of  “Hyperboreans,”  or  does  the  Times  commit 
itself  to  a  theory  that  the  Hyperboreans  were  Scandinavians  ?  Why 
should  the  “  Hyperboreans,”  as  likely  as  not,  include  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles  ?  Were  there  any  Scandinavians  in  the  British 
Isles  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  aud  in  some  time  which  then  was 
already  ancient?  Does  the  Times  seriously  believe  in  this  “annual 
pilgrimage  ”  of  Scandinavians  or  somebody,  which  we  certainly 
cannot  get  out  of  the  text  of  our  Herodotus  ?  Again,  is  it  quite 
certain  that  Thor  is  the  Northern  Apollo?  To  he  sure,  Thor,  like 
Apollo,  has  a  father,  and  a  father  not  hurled,  like  Kronos,  to 
Tartarus  or  Nifelheim.  But  is  not  Thundersdccg ,  Dontierstag,  the 
same  as  Dies  Juris  all  over  the  world  ?  Was  tlie  Times  afraid  of 
reawakening  Mr.  Trollope’s  old  joke?  Mr,  Gladstone  says  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  Jovial  religion,  and  this  article  strikes  us  as  a 
singularly  Jovial  way  of  dealing  with  that  religion  aud  with  every¬ 
thing  else. 

The  Times  “hopes  to  grasp  long  the  early  elements  and  con¬ 
stituents  of  Greek  civilization.”  We  do  not  know  what  the 
process  of  “  grasping  long  ”  is.  Poetic  lovers  sometimes  talk  ofi 
“  a  long  embrace,”  but  surely  this  is  going  too  far  in  the  way  of 
metaphor,  even  for  the  Times.  But,  seriously,  what  does  this  talk 
about  “  elements,”  “  constituents,”  and  so  forth,  mean  ?  The 
Times  studiously  veils  the  whole  thing  in  mystery.  Is  the  Times 
really  anxious  to  find  out,  by  the  light  of  Comparative  science, 
something  about  the  relation  of  the  Greeks  to  their  brethren — 
Indian,  Persian,  Italian,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  ?  Or  are 
we  to  have  another  flood  of  talk  about  Jews,  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Zeus  himself  alone  can  tell  what  ?  If  the  latter, 
the  Times  need  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gladstone ;  he  is  a  great 
deal  too  Semitic  as  it  is.  If  the  former,  the  Times  does  itself 
injustice.  The  Times  “  asks  that  it  may  have  its  way  of  speaking 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  one  of  his  own.”  If  this  is  the  dimes' 
chosen  way  of  speaking  about  Comparative  Mythology,  we  can 


only  say  that  it  chooses  a  way  of  speaking  which  admirably  tends  to 
hide  its  light,  if  it  has  any  light,  under  a  bushel.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
way  of  speaking  is  at  least  intelligible  ;  we  know  what  he  means, 
and  wo  can  undoubtingly  say  that  we  think  him  wrong.  The 
Times  cannot  he  said  to  be  either  right  or  wrong,  because  its  words 
are  utterly  meaningless.  To  the  general  reader,  for  aught  we 
know,  talk  about  Thor  and  the  Hyperboreans  may  come  under  the 
general  head  —  “  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.”  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  we  get  nothing  but  the  sweet  word  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  that  we  do  not  presume  to  understand. 


WITCHCRAFT. 

WRITER,  in  Fraser's  Magazine  discusses  a  rather  curious 
question  lately  raised  by  Mr.  Becky  in  his  work  on  Ra¬ 
tionalism.  If  we  hear  that  an  old  woman  has  been  riding  on  a 
broomstick  through  the  air,  we  set  down  the  story  as  simply 
absurd.  A  great  number  even  of  people  who  believe  that  mahogany 
tables  prance  and  walk  up  stairs  at  the  bidding  of  spirits  would 
refuse  to  believe  the  broomstick  story.  On  the  other  hand,  grave 
and  learned  men  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  accepted 
it  as  a  highly  probable  anecdote.  They  would  have  been  ready  to 
hear  evidence,  and  to  burn  the  old  woman  on  the  strength  of  it 
with  the  utmost  complacency.  Now  the  remarkable  circumstance, 
according  to  Mr.  Becky,  is  that  this  change  in  men’s  views  about 
old  women  and  broomsticks  took  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity; 
that,  whereas  everybody  believed  that  the  performance  was  quite 
an  every-day  affair  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
everybody  thought  it  too  absurd  for  serious  refutation  by  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth;  and  further,  which  i.s  more  remarkable,  that  the 
change  took  place,  not  in  obedience  to  argument,  hut  in  defiance 
of  it.  The  wisest  and  mo3t  learned  men  wrote  ponderous  folios  to 
prove  that  old  women  both  could,  and  constantly  did,  ride  upon 
broomsticks,  and  perform  other  diabolical  feats,  aud  they  supported 
their  proofs  by  “  vast  and  varied  ”  evidence ;  yet,  in  defiance 
of  wisdom  and  learning  and  evidence,  the  belief  not  merely 
decayed,  but,  as  it  were,  suddenly  went  out.  Thus  an  old- 
established  belief,  backed  by  authority  of  the  weightiest  kind, 
was  extinguished  all  at  once,  not  by  reasoning,  hut  by  a  change 
which  Mr.  Becky  describes  as  the  progress  of  Rationalism.  People 
took  to  explaining  things  by  reference  to  natural  causes  instead, 
of  diabolical  agency,  and  the  creed  of  witchcraft  expired  without 
controversy.  To  this  the  writer  in  Fraser  replies,  with  a  great  deal 
of  force,  that  Mr.  Becky  very  much  exaggerates  the  supposed 
weight  of  authority ;  that  the  “  vast  and  varied  evidence  ”  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  immense  mass  of  unsupported  stories,  collected  in  a 
credulous  .age  without  examination ;  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  ex¬ 
amined,  it  tumbled  to  pieces  by  its  own  intrinsic  weakness ;  and 
that,  whatever  might  he  the  case  with  the  uneducated  multitude, 
reasoning  men  had  the  best  possible  grounds  for  changing  their 
minds.  The  stories  about  witchcraft  were  second-hand  reports 
from  somebody  who  had  heard  somebody  else  say  that  some  old 
woman  had  produced  diseases,  or  had  made  a  trip  on  a  goat  to 
meet  the  devil  by  night,  and  who  of  course  had  himself  had  no 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact ;  or,  if  direct  evidence  was  pro¬ 
duced,  it  had  only  been  obtained  by  such  pleasant  practices  as 
breaking  all  the  bones  in  a  man’s  legs  in  the  boots,  and  driving- 
needles  under  every  nail  of  his  fingers. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of -truth  in  this,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  entirely  to  explain  the  facts.  The  change  was  ap¬ 
parently  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  produced  by  any  change 
in  the  power  of  examining  evidence.  A  good  many  people  were 
shrewd  enough  to  point  out  the  absurdity  and  the  defective  proofs 
of  the  witchcraft  stories  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  preva¬ 
lent  ;  a  good  many  wise  men  continued  to  assert  their  possibility 
even  when  no  particular  cases  continued  to  he  brought  forward. 
It  would  he  very  rash  to  say  that  any  very  large  number  of  people 
are  even  now  intelligent  enough  to  repel  a  good  witchcraft  story 
as  peremptorily  as  science  would  bid  them.  It  happens  to  be  the 
fashion,  for  obvious  reasons,  for  spiritualists  to  attribute  their 
power  in  modern  times  to  communion  with  such  unimpeachable 
spirits  as  Plato,  Shakspeare,  or  the  late  Prince  Consort.  But,  if 
the  Davenport  Brothers  had  asserted  that  the  devil  untied  them, 
and  that  they  always  repeated  the  Bord’s  Prayer  backwards  before 
they  got  into  their  cabinet,  it  seems  likely  that  they  would  have 
obtained  a  good  number  of  believers.  It  would  not,  indeed,  have 
been  so  respectable  an  exhibition,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  excited  more  incredulity.  One  spirit  ought  to  be  able 
to  undo  a  complicated  knot  as  well  as  another.  The  great  mass 
of  mankind  do  not  appear,  if  we  judge  by  this  test,  to  be 
very  deeply  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  as  Sir. 
Becky  apparently  believes ;  their  opinions  do  not  always  change, 
that  is,  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  law  of  development.  And 
yet  it  hardly  seems  to  be  true,  as  a  fact,  that  even  educated  men 
changed  their  views  as  to  witchcraft  in  consequence  of  any  serious 
examination.  The  belief  dropped  rather  than  was  slain.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  facts  seems  to  he  slightly  different,  although 
both  of  the  theories  advanced  have  an  obvious  relation  to  it. 

We  may,  of  course,  assume  that  no  old  woman  ever  did  ride 
on  a  broomstick,  and  that  no  Satanic  Sabbath  ever  was  really 
celebrated.  The  superstition  was  as  entirely  groundless  as  the 
belief  that  St.  Patrick  crossed  the  Channel  with  his  head  under 
his  arm,  or  that  the  wild  huntsman  i.s  nightly  hunted  through  the 
woods  of  Germany.  It  was  a  mere  baseless  imagination,  supported 
chiefly  by  enormous  lying.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  cases  facts 
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might  he  alleged  in  support  of  the  opinion  ;  but  they  were  mere 
pegs  to  hong  the  opinion  upon,  not  observed  phenomena 
which  originally  suggested  it.  Sometimes,  a  disagreeable  old  lady 
who  hept  a  black  cat  might  curse  one  of  her  neighbours  ;  and,  by 
an  occasional  coincidence,  the  neighbour  might  sicken  and  die.  In 
such  a  case,  the  theory  that  the  old  lady  had  had  dealings 
with  the  devil  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  a  not 
unnatural,  and  apparently  a  highly  probable,  way  of  accounting 
for  the  facts.  The  only  suppositions  which  it  involved  were  such 
as  every  one  would  be  glad  to  admit.  It  was  well  known  that 
there  was  a  devil,  that  he  was  very  malicious,  that  he  had  consi¬ 
derable,  though  ill-defined,  power,  and  that  he  had  a  propensity 
for  consorting  with  ill-favoured  old  ladies  with  black  cats.  But 
such  events  certainly  did  not  give  rise  to  the  theory.  The  whole 
machinery  of  witchcraft,  the  diabolic  compacts,  and  the  infernal 
Sabbaths,  the  imps  and  the  devil’s  marks,  had  been  invented  a 
priori  ;  every  now  and  then  they  might  fit  in  happily  with  certain 
observed  facts,  and  appear  to  explain  them.  But  this  was  a  rare 
chance ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  superstition  might  be  confirmed  by 
observation,  but  could  not  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  it. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  the  case  with  all  the  notions  classed 
under  flie  general  head  of  superstition.  The  Chinese  observed  an 
eclipse,  and  invented  a  dragon  eating  up  the  sun  to  account  for  it; 
our  ancestors  saw  a  thunderstorm,  and  fancied  that  there  must 
be  a  god  who  was  employed  in  hurling  the  bolts  which  made 
such  a  noise.  In  such  cases  the  superstition  may  possibly  em¬ 
ploy  existing  mythological  machinery;  but  it  is  an  attempt, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  something 
bewildering  to  the  uncivilized  mind.  It  can  only  be  driven 
out  by  giving  some  better  explanation.  The  disappearance  of  the 
sun  will  be  taken  for  evidence  of  the  observed  existence  of  the 
dragon,  until  some  one  shows  that  there  is  a  simpler  means  of 
producing  darkness,  and  then,  the  dragon’s  occupation  having  gone, 
any  one  may  believe  in  him  or  not  as  he  chooses.  lie  will  be  a 
dragon  at  large,  and  as  he  has  no  particular  attributes  left,  he  will 
probably  fade  out  of  people’s  memory.  The  imaginary  witch- 
machinery,  as  soon  as  any  reason  diverted  men’s  minds  from  it, 
would  be  in  just  the  same  position  as  the  dragon.  No  facts  would 
occur,  or  facts  would  occur  very  rarely,  which  called  for  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  diabolical  agency.  The  belief  would  then  die  out, 
because  it  had  no  root.  It  would  not  be  confuted,  but  people 
would  cease  to  take  any  interest  in  it.  The  abstract  possibility 
that  the  devil  might  be  summoned  by  evil-disposed  people,  and  set 
to  work  to  spite  their  neighbours,  would  perhaps  not  be  denied. 
It  might  even  be  asserted  as  an  article  of  belief.  But  if  there  was 
no  occasion  on  which  he  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  his  power  would  soon  become  as  obsolete  as  a  royal 
prerogative  of  veto ;  if  he  never  chose  to  exercise  his  rights,  he 
might  as  well  possess  none  whatever,  and  he  would  be  another 
example  of  the  universal  applicability  of  the  proverb,  “  out  of 
sight  out  of  mind.” 

Now  it  seems  as  if  the  change  upon  which  Mr.  Leeky  dwells 
was  rather  a  change  of  this  nature  than  a  change  in  speculative 
opinions.  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  witchcraft  had  once 
been  universal.  There  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  peopled 
in  every  direction  by  supernatural  beings,  who  carried  on  all  the 
processes  of  nature,  or  interfered  with  them,  as  the  case  might  be. 
And  the  power  of  entering  by  some  means  into  communion  with 
such  beings  was  as  universally  supposed  to  exist.  The  belief  has 
been  gradually  growing  extinct,  or  been  narrowed  by  degrees 
within  more  reasonable  limits.  We  have  learnt  to  attribute  one 
class  of  phenomena  after  another  to  natural  causes ;  we  have 
grown  content  to  say  that  thunder  is  due  to  electricity,  instead  of 
calling  upon  a  special  being  to  control  it.  We  have  learnt,  or 
rather  some  people  have  learnt,  that  spirits  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  interfering  in  human  affairs — helping  old  women  to  ride 
broomsticks,  and  causing  young  girls  to  swallow  pins.  A  great  many 
persons,  however — probably  even  the  great  majority  of  people  at 
the  pre  sent  day — do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences  ; 
they  only  fail  to  meet  with  any  particular  instances  of  them.  They 
never  meet  old  women  flying  about  on  broomsticks,  and  it  therefore 
does  not  strike  them  that  such  practices  are  carried  on  by  diabolic 
assistance.  They  have  learnt  at  school  to  attribute  a  good  many 
phenomena  to  natural  causes,  but  they  have  by  no  means  learnt  to 
deny  that  other  causes  may  often  operate ;  on  the  contrary,  when¬ 
ever  a  chance,  such  as  that  of  the  Davenports,  occurs,  they  show 
themselves  perfectly  ready  to  accept  the  most  superstitious 
explanation.  Now  the  change  in  the  general  current  of  opinion, 
so  far  as  it  has  changed,  has  been  produced  by  slow  and  laborious 
scientific  reasonings ;  and  the  change  has  been  as  gradual  and  as 
free  from  any  abrupt  transitions  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
means  employed.  Hard  battles  have  been  fought  at  every  point  in 
the  line,  and  one  position  has  been  slowly  wrested  after  another 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Every  stage  in  what  Mr.  Leeky 
calls  the  progress  of  rationalism  thus  appears  to  us  to  be  naturally 
accounted  for  by  corresponding  efforts  of  scientific  thinkers.  But 
the  sudden  outburst,  and  equally  sudden  decay,  of  the  witchcraft 
mania  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  progress  altogether.  People 
once  believed  in  witchcraft  universally,  without  troubling  them¬ 
selves  to  detect  any  particular  cases  ;  they  were  often  as  free 
from  excitement  about  it,  when  it  was  the  official  creed,  as  we 
are  now  that  its  existence  is  in  great  measure  discredited. 
But  at  intervals  there  have  arisen  certain  paroxysms  of  per¬ 
secution.  The  remarkable  thing  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
not  that  people  believed  with  unusual  vehemence  that  witch¬ 
craft  was  a  possible  crime,  and  afterwards  abandoned  that  belief, 


but  that  they  suddenly  took  it  into  tlieir  heads  that  A,  B,  and  C 
were  actually  witches,  and  that  they  burnt  and  tortured  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  severity  of  the  persecution  was  in  no  sense  a 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  belief;  the  faith  in  the  existence 
of  witchcraft  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  oi 
witches  burnt,  and  die  out  ns  witches  were  left  alone.  Other  causes 
made  it  convenient  to  raise  the  world  against  the  unlucky  witches ; 
every  good  conservative  of  course  joined  in  the  cry,  and  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  any  number  of  folios  with  va9t  and 
varied  evidence,  in  days  when  evidence  was  so  slightly  scrutinized, 
and  collected  by  such  very  effective  means.  When  thero  was 
a  preconceived  propensity  to  believe  any  story,  and  a  power 
to  fill  up  all  gaps  in  the  evidence  by  thumb-screws  and 
iron-boots,  a  learned  judge  must  have  been  dull  indeed  if 
he  could  not  adduce  proofs  enough  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind. 
The  opponents  of  the  creed  laboured  under  obvious  disadvantages. 
It  was  unpleasant  to  be  literally  the  devil’s  advocate ;  it  sub¬ 
jected  a  man  to  the  charge  of  freethinking ;  and,  at  best,  it  could 
only  result  in  saving  the  lives  of  a  few  dirty  and  ignorant  old 
women.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  orthodox  controversialists 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  still  less  that  the  effect  of  their  arguments 
died  away  so  soon  as  people’s  attention  was  diverted  elsewhere. 
The  change  seems  to  be  due  neither  to  a  sudden  increase  of 
“rationalism”  nor  to  any  improvement  in  the  examination  of 
evidence.  It  was  not  a  change  of  opinion,  but  of  circumstances. 

The  explanation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  such  fits  of  hallucination 
should  not,  therefore,  be  sought  in  intellectual  progress  so  much  as 
in  the  accidental  circumstances  whieh  turned  men’s  minds  in  a 
particular  direction.  The  question  is  not  why  men  had  formed  a 
particular  theory,  but  why  their  dreams  happened  to  run  on  a 
particular  subject.  The  explanation  would  probably  not  be  a  very 
difficult  one.  The  persecution  of  witches  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  great  convulsion  in  the  theological  world.  Witchcraft  was  made 
prominent  by  the  persecutions  directed  against  it.  The  burning  of 
witches  was  a  natural  complement  to  the  burning  of  heretics. 
The  ecclesiastical  power  tried  to  defend  itself  by  such  means 
as  the  Inquisition;  and  the  Inquisition  was  bound  to  supply 
itself  with  food.  When  heretics  were  scarce,  the  coverts  had 
to  be  beaten  for  witches ;  and  as  they  were  mere  creatures  oi  the 
imagination,  and  no  real  evidence  was  required  to  identify  them, 
it  was  easy  enough  to  start  as  many  as  were  required.  The  same 
process  was  carried  on  by  the  Scotch  and  New  England  clergy. 
It  was  an  excellent  thing  for  church  discipline  to  burn  people  for 
dealing  with  the  devil,  and  there  could  be  no  serious  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  particular  old  women  who  were  likely  to  do  it. 
By  degrees,  and  by  sufficiently  notorious  means,  this  power  was 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Toleration  was  slowly 
understood,  and  discipline  became  relaxed.  When  people  ceased 
to  have  their  imaginations  stirred  up,  they  naturally  ceased  to  find 
witches.  It  was  no  longer  a  point  of  honour  with  any  one  to 
detect  the  devil  in  his  nefarious  practices ;  they  waited  for  him  to 
make  his  presence  known ;  and  as  no  witchcraft  ever  took  place, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  impossible,  it  soon  passed  out  of 
people’s  minds.  Its  theoretical  existence  was  not  generally 
denied,  but  practically  no  one  thought  of  it;  when  there  was  no 
excitement  on  the  subject,  the  sceptical  observers  (whose  exist¬ 
ence,  by  the  way,  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  pains  that  were 
taken  to  confute  them)  could  speak  freely.  It  was  no  one’s 
interest  to  reply  to  them.  The  universal  nightmare  ceased,  not 
because  people  generally  had  found  out  that  they  were  dreaming, 
but  because  the  disease  had  gradually  spent  its  force. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  decline  of  the  witchcraft  super¬ 
stitions  was  not  due  to  Mr.  Lecky’s  supposed  cause — a  mysterious 
growth  of  rationalism,  independent  of  argument  or  reason.  The 
very  outburst,  as  well  as  the  decline,  was  a  proof  that  rationalism, 
as  he  understands  it,  was  very  gradually  gaining  the  upper  hand.  It 
was  generated  by  the  last  struggle  of  the  opposing  forces.  It  was 
a  baseless  fancy  produced  by  certain  social  changes.  But  neither 
was  witchcraft  deliberately  slain  by  argument.  It  became  un¬ 
important,  or  of  merely  speculative  interest,  as  soon  as  men’s 
eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction.  The  only  thing  that 
we  can  even  now  say  is,  that  we  have  by  degrees  gained 
a  security  against  its  ever  breaking  out  again.  The  ignorant 
classes  are  quite  capable  of  believing  equal  absurdities.  But  the 
intelligent  classes  have,  by  a  series  of  careful  and  scientific  reason¬ 
ings,  been  enabled  to  see  the  folly  of  any  such  belief,  and  it  has 
been  slowly  hammered  into  ignorant  minds  that  the  intelligent 
classes  are  generally  to  be  trusted.  Most  men  are  not  capable  of 
working  out  the  results  for  themselves,  but  the  results  have  the 
weight  of  a  certain  slowly-acquired  prestige. 


THE  EDINBURGH  RECTORSHIP. 

FEARFUL  responsibility  has  been  laid  upon  the.  ingenuous 
youths  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  Edinburgh  students. 
They  are  called  upon  to  make  choice  betwpen  the  Wiggeries  and 
the  Doggeries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Immensities  and  Veracities 
on  the  other ;  in  other  words,  to  decide  whether  they  will  have 
Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Carlyle  to  be  Rector  over  them.  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
claims  rest  upon  his  great  learning,  his  insight-,  and  his  general 
enforcement  of  the  grandest  principles.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  stated  by 
his  supporters  to  be  “  an  independent  and  original  thinker  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,”  which  rather  reminds  one  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Boyle  as  the  father  of  Chemistry  and  the  brother  of  the 
Earl' of  Cork,  or  of  the  lady  who  wished  to  borrow  money  on  the 
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combined  security  of  a  spotless  reputation  and  a  rosewood  piano. 
But  what  strikes  an  adult  as  bathos  appears  to  ambitious  youth  a 
noble  climax — “  an  author,  an  orator,  an  independent  and  original 
thinker,  and  a  member  of  Parliament.”  W  hat  dizzier  height 
could  any  mortal  hope  to  scale  ?  Surely  after  this  the  Rectorship 
of  Edinbugk  University  is  the  solitary  distinction  that  is  left  for 
bum  an  ambition  to  covet.  Perhaps*  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  less 
markedly  successful  as  a  member  of  Parliament  than  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  original  thinker.  The  Edinburgh  supporters  of  his 
rival  may  with  some  reason  call  the  Conservative  leader,  in  his 
political  capacity,  a  Phantasm  Captain  or  a  Chief  of  Doggeries. 
But  his  most  malignant  foe  cannot  deny  the  distinguished  success 
of  that  famous  independent  and  original  speculation  about  the 
Down  and  the  Cotswold.  That,  at  least,  is  a  contribution  to  the 
stock  of  human  thought  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  The  happy  audacity,  the  practical  beneficence,  of  this 
most  memorable  idea  may  well  incite  the  generous  boys  of 
Edinburgh  to  endeavour  to  place  its  originator  on  the  pedestal 
to  which  such  genius  has  a  claim. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  election  is  not  conducted  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  elections  for  members  of  Parliament,  in 
which  each  candidate  gracefully  urges  his  own  pretensions,  and 
vigorously  disparages  those  of  his  opponent.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  both  the  candidates  possess  remarkable  powers  of  vitupera¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  has  used  most 
bad  language  in  his  time.  The  Pope,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  are  the  three  champion  cursers  of  the  age.  The  first, 
indeed,  is  forced  to  curse  by  the  unfortunate  exigencies  of  his 
official  position.  The  other  two  have  taken  to  this  admirable 
business  for  sheer  love  of  it.  Mr.  Carlyle's  reviling  of  Bentham 
and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  reviling  of  Peel  are  models  of  pertinacious 
abuse  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  It  is  not  perhaps 
a  very  high  office  to  abuse  the  chief  benefactors  of  one’s 
country,  but,  such  as  it  is,  either  of  the  candidates  is  an  inimitable 
performer  in  it.  A  match  between  the  Phantasm  Captain  and  the 
Messenger  of  the  Immensities  would  be  a  treat  indeed.  The 
thunderous  invective  of  the  one  and  the  sharp  fiery  darts  of  the 
other  would  together  make  an  incomparable  fray.  Still  it  would 
hardly  be  a  spectacle  fit  for  the  eyes  of  youth,  to  whom  the 
greatest  reverence  is  proverbially  due.  And  it  might  lessen  the 
authority  of  that  dictum  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  never  weary  of 
repeating,  that  speech  is  of  silver,  but  silence  is  golden.  But 
though  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control  have  thrown 
these  two  eminent  men  into  a  position  of  temporary  antagonism, 
they  have  not  a  few  characteristics  in  common.  They  are  both 
transcendentalists,  for  instance.  Mr.  Carlyle  believes  in  eternities 
and  immensities.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  as  firm  a  faith  in  something 
about  the  frosty  Caucasus.  Plain  folk  do  not  profess  to  under¬ 
stand  with  any  precision  what  is  to  come  cither  from  the  Immensities 
or  the  Caucasus.  But  in  each  case  it  is  something  which  tran¬ 
scends  the  results  of  common  sense  and  experience,  and  which  sounds 
indescribably  grand  and  filling  to  those  who  aspire  after  mys¬ 
terious  things.  Then  they  both  have  a  hearty  contempt  for  pro¬ 
fessors.  And  this  is  obviously  a  most  admirable  and  useful  quality 
in  the  Rector  of  a  University.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  profound  saying 
that  “  philosophers  destroy  themselves  ”  is  only  a  parallel  to  the 
abuse  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  for  ever  showering  on  logic-chopping. 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  complacent  scorn  of  Epicurus  and  Hegel  is  only 
surpassed  by  Mr.  Carlyle’s  complacent  scorn  of  Bentham.  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  denunciation  of  “the  singular  principle  of  criticism,” 
and  Mr.  Carlyle’s  anger  against  all  negative  philosophers,  come  to 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Whoever  is  elected  will  no  doubt  feel  it 
his  duty  to  give  expression  to  these  views  in  the  inaugural 
address.  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  to  hear  “  an  independent  and 
original  thinker  and  a  member  of  Parliament  ”  telling  an  audience 
of  students  that  philosophers  destroy  themselves,  and  that  theprin- 
ciple  of  criticism  is  a  very  singular  one.  And  it  will  scarcely  be 
less  fine  to  hear  a  Messenger  from  the  Immensities  warning  boys 
against  the  curse  of  logic.  Either  will  be  just  as  delightful 
and  becoming  as  the  other  in  the  University  of  Dugald  Stewart 
and  Brown  and  Hamilton.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  spoken  somewhere 
of  “  provincial  arrogance.”  Those  who  listen  to  his  discoursing^ 
upon  morals,  metaphysics,  and  physical  science  will  probably 
learn  something  of  metropolitan  arrogance.  In  the  midst  of  all 
he  may  say,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
has  told  us  that  “predominant  opinions  are  generally  the  opinions 
of  the  generation  that  is  vanishing.”  And  it  is  encouraging  to 
those  who  do  not  share  Mr.  Disraeli’s  orthodox  views  on  theology 
and  philosophy  to  recall  this  original  thinker’s  excellent  dictum 
that  “  the  history  of  success  is  the  history  of  minorities.”  So 
there  is  still  hope  for  those  who  have  not  quite  made  up  their 
minds  to  enrol  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  if  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  to  be  their  terrestrial  chieftain  and  defender. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a  very  striking  passage  in  his  last  book,  tells  us 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  only  came  on  to  this  “  rotten 
dungheap  of  a  world  ”  two  real  figures.  Tire  one  was  Frederick,  who 
did  ;  the  other  was  Voltaire,  who  thought.  In  the  same  way,  the  idols 
of  modern  youth  are  two — Mr.  Disraeli  who  does,  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
who  thinks.  The  students  will  pardon  us  for  overlooking  for  a 
moment  their  hero’s  supreme  merits  as  “  an  independent  and 
original  thinker.”  This  \  lew  is  so  novel  that  one  does  not  at  once 
realize  it.  In  time,  no  doubt,  it  will  become  familiar.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  cannot  help  looking  at  Mr.  Disraeli  rather  as  the  member 
of  Parliament  who  works  than  in  his  less  prominent  capacity  of 
the  man  who  thinks.  Mr.  Carlyle  preaches  the  great  gospel  of 
work,  without  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  objects  for 


which  alone  it  is  worth  while  to  work,  or  upon  the  scru¬ 
pulosity7  by  which  the  work  should  be  guided  and  tempered. 
His  rival,  on  the  other  hand,  has  worked.  There  is  something 
alike  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  active  career  and  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  preaching 
which  very  young  men  find  irresistibly  attractive.  *  The  notion  of 
being  a  great  political  leader,  and  delivering  tremendously7  vitu¬ 
perative  and  stinging  speeches,  represents  to  a  lad  one  of  the  most 
enviable  of  human  positions.  The  exact  justice  of  the  vituperation 
does  not  so  much  matter.  The  Frederick  or  the  Disraeli,  the  man 
who  does,  must  not  be  too  particular  about  trifles.  The  chief  thing 
to  be  looked  to  is  the  firmness  with  which  he  gratifies  his  own 
will,  and  the  steady  perseverance  with  which  he  makes  his  own 
way.  It  is  true  that  just  now  Mr.  Disraeli’s  star  is  not  in  the 
ascendant.  But  then  Frederick  had  his  defects,  and  many  a  time 
his  affairs  seemed  utterly  desperate.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  be  made  Rector  of  a  Scotch  University,  his  little 
political  failures  would  be  lost  in  the  blaze  of  glory  which 
this  distinction  would  confer  upon  him.  Anyhow,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  talking  powers,  and  the  melodramatic  air  with  which 
he  surrounds  himself,  are  just  the  things  with  which  lads  cannot 
fail  to  be  delighted.  And  so  with  the  man  who  thinks  for  his 
century,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his  popularity  among  boys 
at  college.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  constant  lesson,  that  the  letter  is  unim¬ 
portant,  provided  y7ou  have  grasped  the  spirit,  is  very7  welcome  to 
members  of  a  college  class.  It  requires  great  trouble  to  grasp  the 
letter,  but  it  requires  none  to  persuade  yourself  that  y7ou  have  got 
the  spirit.  And  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  talk  about  sorrow- 
worship  and  the  unspeakablenesses  of  the  soul  than  to  solve  a  stiff 
quadratic,  or  make  out  a  crabbed  chorus  or  a  difficult  bit  of  the 
Ethics.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  that  this  represents  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  philosophy,  but  it  represents  one 
side  of  it,  which  lads  are  very7  quick  to  detect,  because  it  is  so 
congenial  to  the  vagueness  and  vastness  of  their  aspirations. 

Politically7,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  rather  more  essentially  Tory  than  the 
Tory  leader.  He  is  always  crying  up  a  strong  government  and  a 
good,  despot.  lie  reserves  his  bitterest  scorn  for  the  National 
Palaver,  as  he  pleasantly  styles  the  British  Parliament.  He  looks 
back  with  regret  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  past,  when  there  was 
no  Political  Economy7,  no  Bentham,  no  Logic,  to  torment  the  world 
and  throw  everything  into  confusion  and  anarchy.  The  cardinal 
doctrine  of  modern  policy,  to  leave  people  alone,  arouses  his 
bitterest  wrath  and  scorn.  All  this  is  much  worse  Toryism  than 
we  find  in  the  “  author,  orator,  independent  and  original 
thinker,”  &c.,  who  has  declared  that  “  the  mind  of  England  is 
with  the  rising  race  ;  it  is  with  the  People.”  But  Toryism,  we 
believe,  is  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch  boys  than 
Theism.  It  has  been  rumoured  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  Theist. 
This,  by  the  way,  shows  that  the  enemy  is  not  nearly  so  alert  as 
he  should  be.  The  proper  course  is  to  call  a  man  a  Theist  and  an 
Atheist.  But  worse  than  this,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not 
“ attend  the  ordinances.”  However,  the  Carlylites  retort  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  “  a  Jew.”  It  is  rather  hard  upon  public  men  that  they 
should  be  thus  exposed  to  the  foolish  impertinences  of  a  parcel  of 
raw  lads,  who  would  be  much  better  employed  in  learning  some¬ 
thing  than  in  conducting  this  absurd  farce. 


ST.  BEES’  AND  ITS  LITERATES. 
rilHE  recent  exposure  of  St.  Bees’  Theological  College  by  two 
J-  persons  who  ought  best  to  know  its  case  brings  to  light 
many  incidental  tokens  of  the  gradual  debasement,  socially  and 
intellectually,  of  the  average  English  clergyman.  The  facts 
disclosed  will  be  regarded  by  Churchmen  with  regret  tinged  with 
indignation,  by  the  “  candid  friends  ”  of  the  Church  with  ironical 
pity7,  by  her  open  enemies  with  triumphant  satisfaction.  If  the 
case  began  and  ended  with  St.  Bees’  College,  there  would  be  less 
room  for  any7  of  these  feelings ;  but  that  institution  is  only7  an 
index  of  a  general  state  of  things.  The  St.  Bees’  mark  may  be 
low,  but  it  is  because  there  has  been  a  general  growth  downward 
that  it  is  so  low.  So  long  as  no  mutual  action  exists  between 
college  and  college,  their  levels  will  not  be  uniform,  and  some  one 
must  needs,  we  suppose,  be  the  lowest.  It  may7  be  St.  Bees’,  or  it 
may  be  some  other.  If  there  were  such  mutual  action  existing, 
the  average  would  probably  not  greatly  differ  from  what  it  at 
present  is ;  the  chief  difference  would  be  that  the  respective 
colleges  would  differ  from  it  less  widely.  We  say  advisedly 
“would  not  greatly  differ,”  because  no  doubt  the  fact  ©f  there 
being  a  college  or  colleges  considerably  below  the  average  tends 
to  induce  men  of  corresponding  qualifications  to  resort  to  it. 
Wherever  the  tail  is,  there  those  who  slip  off  the  crupper  will  be 
found  clinging.  We  will  not  assert  that  St.  Bees’  is  in  that  un¬ 
dignified  position  :  but,  whatever  the  “  tail  ”  in  question  may  be,  it 
will  be  beset  by  the  men  whom  not  only  a  properly7  high  standard, 
but  even  the  present  low  average  if  duly  preserved,  would  keep  out, 
and  these  men  will  tend  to  drag  it  down  still  further.  Wre  shall 
presently  return  to  this  question  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
colleges,  or  of  any  possible  superintendence  of  their  standard  by  a 
central  authority.  So  long  as  neither  of  these  exists,  it  will  bo 
difficult  to  deny7  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ainger,  that  “practically 
the  examining  chaplains’  minimum  standard  is  forced  upon  the 
theological  college  -.”  Here,  again,  we  have  to  notice  the  fact  of 
a  departure  from  the  average  standard  of  episcopal  exarnma- 
I  tious;  but  this,  as  tho  previous  point,  wo  reserve  for  subsequent 
j  notice. 

It  has  been  for  some  years  a  current  remark,  that  the  bishops’ 

|  chaplains  do  not  get  men  of  University  education  in  the  same 
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proportion  as  they  used  to  do,  among  the  candidates  quatuor 
tew  par  ion.  There  is  an  increase,  as  we  are  informed  by  Professor  j 
Plumptre,  of  King’s  College,  Loudon,  both  absolute  and  relative,  in 
the  number  of  “literate  ”  candidates  nearly  every  year.  Four  or  j 
five  years  since  they  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number,  j 
and  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  soon  reach  a  third.  To  the 
same  purport  were  some  facts  adduced  in  1862  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  then  Bean  of  Exeter,  at  the  Oxford  Church  Congress, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  those  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  being  graduates  from  that  single  University,  exceeded 
in  the  year  1861  the  number  of  non-graduates  by  18  only,  1 
whereas  twenty  years  before  it  had  exceeded  it  by  194.  It  is, 
we  believe,  about  fifty  years  since  St. Bees’  was  founded,  and  most,  ! 
if  not  all,  of  the  institutions  which  exist  for  a  similar  purpose  have 
sprung  up  since.  King’s  College,  London,  itself  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  its  junior.  If  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  refers 
its  title  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  it  is  junior  still ;  and  at  various 
subsequent  dates  may  be  placed — St.  Aidan’s,  Birkenhead ;  the  ' 
Diocesan  Colleges  of  Lichfield  and  Salisbury  ;  two  at  Wells  and 
Chichester,  which  arc,  we  believe,  chiefly  resorted  to  by  graduates, 
although  others  are  admitted ;  Cuddesden  College,  and  one  at 
Lampeter,  in  South  Wales.  A  very  recent  one  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  London,  closes  the  list,  save  for  exclusively  missionary 
training,  for  which  purpose  St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  College  at  Islington,  should  be  added. 

The  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  St. 
Bees’  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  these  institutions,  and  if  there 
are  any  which  we  have,  through  ignorance,  omitted,  the  fact  only 
gives  greater  strength  to  this  part  of  the  case,  which  is  that  the 
supply  of  rising  deacons  proceeds  from  the  old  Universities  and 
from  these  new  colleges  in  a  ratio  of  inequality  which  constantly 
diminishes.  Meanwhile,  the  lay  population,  and  wilSi  it  the  demand 
for  clergy,  is  continually  increasing,  and  has  doubled  itself  on  the 
average,  and  therefore  much  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  towns,  | 
during  this  same  period.  We  understand  the  complaint,  how¬ 
ever,  as  stated  by  the  best  authorities,  to  be,  that  the  Universities 
send,  not  only  relatively  but  absolutely,  fewer  men,  whilst  the 
theological  colleges  send  more.  The  remarkable  religious  move¬ 
ment  which  set  in  during  the  fourth  decad  of  this  century,  and 
lasted  into  the  fifth,  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  such  a 
reaction  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  But,  apart  from  the 
natural  balance  preserved  between  the  action  of  such  forces,  if  we 
accept  such  a  law,  in  any  human  society,  there  was,  in  the  opinions 
which  that  movement  brought  forward,  and  to  some  extent  popu¬ 
larized,  that  which  tended  to  stir  up  more  active  ministerial  zeal, 
and  to  attract  minds  of  a  higher  order  to  answer  the  call.  The 
opinions  which  have  since  gained  currency  on  theological  points 
seem  to  tend  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  number  of  questions 
which  those  opinions  regard  as  open  is  far  greater,  and  the 
questions  themselves  reach  deeper,  than  was  generally  thought 
possible  a  quarter  of  a  century  since.  The  result  on  a  large 
number  of  minds  of  above  the  average  intellectual  activity  1 
is  perhaps  scepticism,  properly  so  called ;  i.  e.  the  habit 
which  simply  suspends  its  judgment  until  matters  in  debate 
are  further  sifted,  which  declines  pledging  itself,  and  maintains 
rather  a  neutral  than  a  hostile  position.  Such  men  wait  to  see  j 
whether  theological  obligations  are  not  destined  to  undergo  some 
relaxation  under  the  pressure  of  these  opinions  ;  and  they  have  an  ! 
instinct,  if  not  an  avowed  consciousness,  that  they  might  improvi- 
dently  commit  themselves  if  they  gave  in  their  assent  now,  whilst 
a  leaven  is  working  which  they  think  may  possibly,  or  even 
probably,  have  such  a  result.  But  such  a  leaven  works  slowly,  if 
indeed  it  operates  at  all,  on  such  a  body  as  the  Church  of  England; 
and  whilst  their  judgment  waits  to  form  itself,  the  imperative  calls 
of  practical  life  will  not  wait.  They  choose  some  other  profession,  , 
and  are  lost  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  We  are  not  urging 
that  the  questions  which  thus  “  give  them  pause  ”  should  be  | 
pressed  to  a  division  to  accommodate  their  scruples,  but  merely 
pointing  to  facts  as  we  think  they  are.  Meanwhile,  the  ministry  ! 
of  the  Church  cannot  wait  either,  and  the  bishops  can  only  make 
the  best  of  existing  resources.  They  can  but  fill  cures  with  such 
men  as  offer  themselves,  under  such  guarantees  for  their  com-  ! 
petency  as  circumstances  admit. 

Again,  the  result  of  all  the  various  schools  of  thought  which  ! 
have  influenced  the  religious  world  since  the  very  beginning  of  ‘ 
this  century  has  been  gradually  to  raise  the  standard  of  minis¬ 
terial  zeal  and  personal  efficiency.  It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  | 
that,  with  a  standard  constantly  rising,  fewer  in  proportion,  at  any 
rate  from  the  same  class,  should  feel  that  they  come  up  to  it. 
Another  class,  marked  on  the  average  by  greater  ignorance  alike 
of  books  and  of  men,  and  by  less  of  embarrassing  self-consciousness,  I 
comas  forward  to  fill  the  gap.  The  Church,  in  the  person  of  her  i 
chief  officers,  has  no  option  but  to  take  them  —  for  the  present  at  | 
any  rate  —  and  make  the  best  of  them.  But,  besides  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  raise  the  personal  standard  which  has  of  late  been  general 
amongst  all  religious  schools  of  thought,  the  material  standard 
too  has  been  raised,  chiefly  by  the  Oxford  movement  of  thirty 
years  ago,  in  a  way  likely  to  deter  the  candidate  who  considers 
carefully  himself,  his  work,  his  means,  and  his  prospects.  Churches 
which  would  have  been  tolerated  at  that  period  are  now  voted 
dingy  barns.  Church  services  of  a  more  aesthetic  character,  schools 
on  an  improved  scale,  with  teachers  at  a  higher  salary,  besides  all 
the  larger  miscellaneous  parochial  expenditure  which  a  pastor’s 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  his  people  promotes,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  necessary.  And  we  know  on  whom  the  costs  of  the 
restoration  or  beautifying  of  a  fabric,  orgau  and  choir  expenses, 


schools,  teachers,  and  promiscuous  outlay  most  largely  fall.  The 
average  incumbent  bus  to  spend  pounds  on  these  things  where  the 
average  layman  will  scarcely  spend  shillings,  besides  the  worry  of 
“conscience  clauses,”  and  of  correspondence  with  architects,  secre¬ 
taries,  and  principals  of  training  colleges.  No  wonder,  then,  that  on 
the  whole  these  influences  have  wrought  repulsion  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  heretofore  were  attracted,  whilst  the  attractions  of  the 
ministry  are  chiefly  felt  by  those  to  whom  it  is  a  social  lift  to 
become  a  stipendiary  curate  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But,  taking  candidates  as  she  finds  them,  is  the  Church  making 
the  best  of  her  existing  resources  ?  We  hardly  think  that  she  is. 
The  difference  between  the  graduate  and  the  literate  will  generally 
resolve  itself  into  facts  arising  out  of  inferior  pecuniary  means  or 
inferior  social  status.  The  average  graduate  has  had  better  culti¬ 
vation,  and  a  more  generous  nurture,  moral  and  intellectual, 
than  the  average  literate;  and  he  was,  for  most  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  life  —  social,  administrative,  and  the  like  —  some¬ 
what  superior  in  the  grain  at  starting.  It  seems  invidious  to 
dwell  on  these  things,  but  if  the  history  of  a  sufficiently  wide 
array  of  cases  taken  from  either  class  could  be  examined,  we 
feel  no  doubt  that  it  would  lead  substantially  to  this  conclusion. 
The  graduate  has  generally  had  a  better  start,  and  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  improving  himself  since ;  and  facts  which  are  inevit¬ 
able  should  not  be  regarded  as  oflensive.  Having,  then,  these 
two  classes,  available  in  different  degrees  for  furnishing  recruits  to 
the  clerical  body,  we  are  led  to  reflect  that  there  are  among  the 
parochial  clergy  two  orders ;  we  do  not  mean  the  well-known  dis¬ 
tinction  of  incumbent  and  curate,  but  the  obscure  and  often  forgotten 
one  of  priest  and  deacon.  The  latter  of  these  has  lost  its  distinctive¬ 
ness,  and  become  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  former.  By  the 
confusion  of  these  subordination  is  lost,  and  the  strength  which  it 
might  impart  to  the  whole  body  is  forfeited.  We  know  practi¬ 
cally  nothing,  in  the  broad  sense,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  diaconate. 
It3  powers  to  supplement  the  higher  order  are  practically  untried, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  vast  deal  of  working  power  thus  runs  to 
waste.  The  young  deacon  is  still  told  that  he  is  expected  to 
reappear,  ready  to  receive  the  priesthood,  in  a  single  twelvemonth  ; 
when,  if  he  was  scantly  qualified  at  first,  a  year’s  work,  such  as 
is  now  mostly  expected  of  him  in  the  parish  which  he  serves,  lias 
probably  placed  him  in  a  still  less  prepared  state  for  the  higher 
office.  Why,  with  such  a  weight  of  authority  to  recommend  it, 
no  bishop  has  yet  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  experiment  of  ordaining 
deacons  with  less  reserve,  and  with  a  prospectof  possible  permanency, 
and  priests  with  more  reserve,  and  on  the  principle  of  selection 
according  to  superior  competency,  has  long  puzzled  us.  We  see 
everywhere,  on  the  whole,  the  same  system  among  bishops  of  every 
shade  of  theological  opinion.  All  seem  to  agree  to  regard  the 
diaconate  as  a  superfluity,  an  inconveuient  relic  of  antiquity,  not 
fitting  easily  into  the  Church  polity  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
therefore  to  be  made  as  little  of  as  possible.  We  shall  be  over¬ 
joyed  to  learn  that  this  remark  is  too  sweeping,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  we  suggest,  of  a  substantial  diaconate — not  one 
which  is  to  be  merely  a  saucer  for  the  cup  of  the  priesthood  to  be 
superimposed  on  it — has  really  been  made  in  any  diocese.  Till  we 
recognise  the  fact,  fully  and  practically,  that  deacons  are  even  more 
distinct  from  priests  than  these  from  bishops,  and  that  we  have 
two  orders  of  parish  ministers  where  we  insist  on  finding  only  one, 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
having  two  classes  of  candidates  for  tho  ministry  who  resist 
fusion.  They  doubtless  differ  widely,  on  the  average,  in  their 
powers  of  acceptably  and  usefully  filling  that  artificial  order 
which  wo  have  compounded  out  of  the  two  genuine  orders.  We 
have  put  both  legs  into  one  boot,  and  complain  that  we  find  our 
activity  impeded. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  words  as  regards  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  revealed  by  tho  correspondence  of  Archdeacon 
Allen  and  Dr.  Ainger.  The  former  adduces  proof  of  the  disgrace¬ 
fully  low  standard  of  theological  attainment  which  has  met  his  eye 
among  literates  from  St.  Bees’,  whether  just  above  or  just  below 
the  line  which  separates  the  passed  from  the  rejected  candidates. 
Dr.  Ainger,  the  principal  of  that  seminary,  replies,  resting  his 
defence  mainly  on  two  points — first,  that  if  St.  Bees’  refuses  such 
men,  some  other  theological  college  will  receive  them ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  standard  to  which  the  St.  Bees’  theology  would  naluraliv 
aspire  is  really  kept  down  by  the  Archdeacon  himself,  whose 
examinations  are  so  lax  as  to  let  men  into  orders  whom  tint 
principal  would  wish  to  keep  out.  This  effectually  reveals  a  want 
of  concerted  action  between  the  different  theological  colleges,  and 
a  still  greater  and  more  calamitous  absence  of  a  common  under¬ 
standing  among  bishops  and  their  examining  chaplains.  We  are 
disappointed  at  this  disclosure,  because,  as  regards  the  first  point, 
we  were  not  long  ago  taught  by  a  high  authority  to  expect  a  very 
different  state  of  things.  The  paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Church 
Congress  in  1862  by  the  then  Dean  of  Exeter,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  contained  the  following  passage  : — 

At  a  very  important  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  theological 
colleges  in  this  country  held  at  King’s  College,  London,  about  a  fortnight 
since,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  form  an  association,  and,  without  any 
changes  in  individual  organizations,  to  maintain  a  close  and  co-operative 
union.  There  is  thus  at  this  moment  in  the  Church  of  England  the  germ  of 
a  future  theological  university.  Theological  colleges,  instead  of  being 
mere  isolated  institutions,  are  now  members  of  a  confraternity,  and  of  a  con¬ 
fraternity  that  year  by  year  will  gain  in  public  opinion  and  in  public  con¬ 
fidence.  The  importance  of  this  movement  will  in  all  probability  be  found 
to  be  very  great;  the  results  many  and  momentous.  We  may  pause  to 
specify  three.  First,  an  increasing;  tendency  to  uniformity  in  theological 
teaching  throughout  the  kingdom;  for  though,  as  1  have  already  implied, 
the  very  basis  of  this  union  of  our  theological  colleges  is  individual  indc- 
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pcndencc  as  to  times,  manner,  and  subjects  of  teaching,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  conferences,  which  it  is  hoped  and  believed  will  take  place  two 
or  three  times  every  year,  will  lead  to  a  gradual  assimilation  in  system.  The 
second  result  will  be'a  silent  influence  over  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders.  The  last  result  will  be  the  gradual  emergence  of  some  central 
body,  which  perhaps  ultimately  will  be  empowered  to  grant  a  degree  in 
theology,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  have  been  spent  in  holt'  orders, 
and  a  solid  examination  has  been  successfully  passed  on  subjects  previously 
agreed  upon. 

We  believe  that  this  hopeful  project  has  fallen  through ;  that 
there  is  no  such  exchange  of  ideas  among  theological  colleges,  no 
such  central  body  to  attempt  to  control  their  eccentricities,  and 
therefore  no  such  uniformity  as  we  were  led  to  hope  for  in  their 
standard.  If  there  were,  Dr.  Ainger’s  defence,  that  some  other 
college  would  accept  the  refuse  of  St.  Bees’,  would  be  illusory  and 
impertinent ;  and  further,  if  there  were,  we  think  we  should  surely 
have  heard  of  it  from  Professor  Plumptre,  in  whose  path  such  a 
statement,  if  it  could  be  made,  would  seem  to  lie,  in  his  letter 
published  in  the  Times  of  October  1 7.  Thus  the  standard  neces¬ 
sarily  varies  as  between  college  and  college,  and  a  “  tail  ”  is  de¬ 
veloped  “  where  no  tail  should  be.-’  But  the  state  of  the  case  is 
even  worse  when  we  take  Professor  Plumptre’s  evidence  as  regards 
the  examinations  held  by  the  episcopal  authorities  themselves.  If 
the  standard  oscillates  among  the  colleges,  it  see-saws  violently,  it 
seems,  here.  lie  says  : — 

Of  all  examinations  in  England  connected  with  the  commencement  of  a 
profession,  these  are  notoriously  the  most  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Ex¬ 
amining  chaplains  act  without  concert,  and  start  from  no  common  stock  of 
experience.  Their  judgment  as  to  the  intellectual  deficiencies  of  a  candidate 
is  often  counterbalanced  by  their  feeling  as  to  his  piety,  and  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  incumbent  of  an  unattractive  district. 

We  cannot  say  that,  assuming  this  to  be  approximately  true, 
there  is  any  adequate  excuse  for  it.  We  believe  Mr.  Plumptre  has 
been  an  examining  chaplain  to  test  candidates,  as  he  is  now  an 
instructor  to  prepare  them.  His  evidence  is  thus  probably  as  good 
as  any  one  man’s  could  be.  The  possibility  of  some  simple  plan  by 
which  a  preliminary  examination,  common  to  every  diocese,  might 
be  ensured  to  all  candidates — thus  laying  down  a  standard  below 
which  no  bishop  could  sink,  leaving  each  to  rise  as  far  above  it  as 
he  thought  fit— is  so  manifest  that  not  to  adopt  it  is  a  highly 
unbecoming  laxity.  The  “  preliminary  ”  examination  on  which 
the  Universities  insist  for  their  “  local  ”  examinees  at  the  different 
centres  is  the  breakwater  of  the  whole  system  which  they  there 
adopt.  Let  the  bishops,  who  not  uncommonly  are  called  upon  at 
such  local  centres  to  give  away  the  prizes  and  glorify  the  occasion  and 
patronize  the  successful  candidates,  take  a  hint  from  the  system 
which  they  praise.  If  uniformity  of  standard  is  so  good  and  so 
practicable  for  the  title  of  A. A.,  it  cannot  be  so  very  bad  or  so  very 
difficult  for  the  order  of  deacons.  Thus  we  might  for  the  future  be 
spared  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  theological  college — the  oldest, 
wc  believe,  of  its  class — being  held  up  to  scorn  by  a  venerable 
archdeacon  as  the  tail  of  all  such  seminaries,  and  of  a  venerable 
archdeacon  being  exposed  in  turn  by  the  principal  as  the  tail  of  all 
examiners. 

Pudet  hoec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuisse. 

It  is  painful  to  have  two  grave  and  reverend  divines  flinging  dirt  at 
each  other  in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  There  wc  will  leave  the 
question,  for  that  of  potuisse  refelli  would  lead  us  among  pitfalls 
which  we  are  anxious  to  escape. 


GAME-PRESERVING. 

HEBE  have  been  lately  some  attempts  to  get  up  an  agitation 
among  tenant-farmers  against  game-preserving,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  naturally  looked  for  assistance  to 
Mr.  Bright,  who  has  shown  himself  on  every  possible  occasion  the 
determined  enemy  of  landlords.  I11  the  year  1845  Mr.  Bright 
procured  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  upon  the  Gamo  Laws,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
year  he  presided  as  chairman  over  its  deliberations.  The 
draft  Report  which  he  presented  to  the  Committee  was 
rejected.  This  draft  was  prepared  with  great  ability  and 
industry,  and  perhaps  we  may  assume  that  the  case  against 
game-preserving  could  not  be  more  strongly  stated.  The  “  Anti- 
Battue  Society,’’  which  has  lately  published  Mr.  Bright’s  draft 
Report  in  a  cheap  form,  could  scarcely  devise  a  more  powerful 
instrument  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war  which  it  has  commenced. 

Mr.  Bright  lately  advised  tenant-farmers,  in  answer  to  an  appeal 
made  to  him  to  assist  this  movement,  to  exert  themselves  to 
obtain  Parliamentary  power  which  might  be  used  to  redress  their 
grievances.  He  has  declared  in  a  published  letter  that  the 
hares,  rabbits,  and  game  of  every  kind  living  upon  the  farm 
should  belong  to  the  farmer,  and  that  “  until  this  is  the  settled 
law,  and  also  the  practice  of  the  country,  the  tenant-farmers  will 
never  hold  the  position  to  which  they  have  a  just  claim.”  Either 
law  or  practice  would  suffice  to  produce  the  result  which  Mr. 
Bright  desires;  and  while  the  former  depends  on  Parliament, 
the  latter  might  be  created  by  agreement  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  When  the  farmers  have  obtained  the  disposal  of  the  county 
representation,  they  will  probably  have  become  so  rich  and  inde¬ 
pendent  as  to  he  able  to  make  what  terms  they  please  with  the  squires 
whose  estates  they  cultivate.  But  for  the  present  there  is  so  much 
competition  for  farms  that  farmers  are  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
occupy  them  on  terms  which  are  not  always  agreeable  or  advan¬ 
tageous.  It  is  as  easy  to  tell  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
submit  to  oppression  as  to  teach  the  bame  lesson  to  cotton-hands 


or  puddlers.  Both  in  town  and  country  the  professional  agitator 
;  may  propound  the  question — 

Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  ? 

And  in  town  and  country  alike  he  may  expect  to  receive  answers 
I  which  will  provoke  him  to  exclaim  — 

W  retch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance  1 

Owners  of  property,  whether  in  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
districts,  are  apt  to  insist  upon  their  right  to  do  what  they  please 
with  their  own,  and,  with  due  reservation  against  extravagant 
abuse,  this  right  will  bo  conceded  to  them. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Bright  in 
his  draft  Report  produces,  on  first  reading,  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  mind.  He  makes  it  appear  that  game-preserving  is  a 
wasteful  practice.  It  is  calculated  that  three  or  four  hares  con¬ 
sume  as  much  food  as  one  sheep,  and,  by  ranging  all  over  the 
fields,  cropping  a  bit  here  and  a  hit  there,  hares  spoil  much  more 
than  they  eat.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  theoretical 
perfection  of  farming  requires  that  every  head  of  game  should  be 
killed  down,  just  as  it  requires  that  hedges  should  be  grubbed 
up,  banks  levelled,  underwood  cleared,  and  the  picturesque 
in  every  way  subordinated  to  the  practical.  A  country 
j  cultivated  in  this  complete  manner  is  a  very  nice  country  to  get 
1  an  income  out  of,  but  not  at  all  a  nice  country  to  live  in.  \Ve 
I  can  most  of  ns  call  to  mind  some  pleasures  which  wo  should 
lose  if  farming  were  carried  to  the  ideal  summit  of  perfection.  In 
|  the  first  place,  field  paths  would,  wherever  possible,  be  stopped, 
and  trees  which  could  not  justify  their  existence  by  a  distinct 
I  promise  of  yielding  in  the  future  so  many  cubic  feet  of  timber 
i  would  be  felled.  If  you  go  into  a  gallery  of  landscape  pictures, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  owe  its  beauty  to  some 
olfence  against  the  rules  of  scientific  cultivation.  All  those  de¬ 
lightful  nooks  and  corners  where  trees,  bushes,  and  flowers 
mingle  at  their  own  sweet  will  ought  to  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  ventilated,  and  there  should  not  be  a  hollow,  dingle,  or  dell 
unsearched  by  the  ruthless  ploughshare  in  all  the  land.  Ruined 
j  castles  and  abbeys  would  of  course  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
\  stones  of  their  walls  would  be  sold  for  building  cottages  or  to 
;  mend  roads,  unless,  indeed,  a  sufficient  number  of  visitors  were 
ready  to  pay  sixpence  per  head  for  looking  at  them.  The 
moping  owl  would  have  to  complain  of  many  things,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  there  was  no  ivy-mantled  tower  left  for  him  to  sit  in 
l  and  utter  his  laments.  It  is  possible,  if  you  go  about  your  work 
j  thoroughly,  to  render  a  farm  as  unlovely  to  the  eye  as  a  cotton- 
[  mill,  or  a  street  bordered  by  bouses  occupied  by  cotton-hands. 

1  A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  made,  in  ways  understood 
by  Mr.  Bright,  at  the  expense  of  the  pollution  of  brooks  and 
1  rivers,  and  no  doubt  there  would  be  pecuniary  encouragement  to 
\  proceed  in  obliterating  from  the  face  of  nature  all  other  pleasant 
features.  The  poet  who  “  passed  by  the  town  and  out  of  the 
;  street  ”  would  gain  nothing  by  walking  towards  the  country, 
j  except  the  necessity  of  carrying  his  umbrella,  and  he  would  find  no 
1  spot  eligible  in  which  to  chant  his  melody  unless  he  took  an  excur¬ 
sion-ticket  by  railway  towards  the  Welsh  mountains,  or  some  othev 
place  so  sterile  and  inaccessible  as  to  offer  no  encouragement  to 
j  farming  upon  improved  and  economic  principles.  As  Mr.  Bright 
|  tells  us,  “  wild  animals  recede  from  a  growing  population,  and  a 
more  extended  and  more  perfect  cultivation  of  the  soil;”  and 
I  with  the  wild  animals,  it  is  to  be  feared,  depart  whatever  it  was 
that  made  that  soil  a  congenial  abode  for  people  of  taste  and  fancy. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  game  upon  the  land,  there  can  be  no  occasion 
for  woods  and  thickets.  The  preservation  of  game  involves  the 
destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  if  this  be 
condemned  as  waste,  it  follows  that  the  devotion  of  the  soil  to  un¬ 
productive  purposes  ought  to  be  condemned  also.  Why  does 
My  Lord  neglect  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen  by  keeping  the 
home  park  unploughed  ?  and  why  does  My  Lady  disregard 
the  maxims  of  frugal  housewifery  by  refusing  to  plant 
cabbages  and  turnips  in  her  flower-garden?  If  once  we  begin 
cutting  off  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  life,  there  is  no 
saying  where  we  ought  to  stop.  There  are  many  portions  of 
the  apparatus  of  personal  enjoyment  or  ostentation  to  which 
might  be  applied  the  words,  “  This  might  have  been  sold  for  much, 
and  given  to  the  poor.”  It  would  be  difficult,  if  we  condemn 
game-preserving,  to  offer  any  satisfactory  defence  of  the  banquet 
on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  at  which,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  a 
good  deal  of  game  was  put  upon  the  tables.  It  is  quite  true  that 
game  is  bred  to  a  great  extent  artificially,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
j  called  wild ;  and  it  is  sometimes  slaughtered  in  what  is  termed  a 
;  battue,  in  a  manner  that  resembles  a  butchery  rather  than  a 
;  field  sport.  It  is  said  that  the  game  thus  slaughtered  is  sent 
regularly  from  the  covers  of  noble  and  right  honourable  game- 
preservers  to  London  dealers,  who  are  ready  to  buy,  at  a  fixed 
price,  any  quantity  that  may  be  offered  to  them,  and  thus 
some  hundreds  a  year  are  raised  towards  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  breeding  and  watching  game.  It  may  be  alleged  that 
neither  the  sport  nor  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds  tends  to 
uphold  aristocratic  dignity,  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  the 
right  of  noblemen  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  of  mill- 
owners,  to  make  such  use  of  their  own  property  as  suits  their  own 
pleasure.  We  can  easily  believe  that,  if  game  were  not  strictly 
preserved  ou  an  estate,  it  would  produce  larger  quantities  of  meat 
and  bread,  and  thus  a  larger  return  in  money  would  be  derived  by  the 
landlord  from  it.  But  it  is  equally  credible  that  when  this  return, 
whatever  it  is,  gets  into  the  landlord’s  pocket,  lie  does  not  always 
dispose  of  it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  You  may  say,  ii 
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you  please,  that  a  certain  landlord  wastes  part  of  his  fortune  in 
reserving  game,  but  another  squanders  perhaps  the  whole  of  his 
y  gambling-  upon  the  Turf.  Why  should  you  claim  to  interfere 
with  one  variety  of  extravagance  more  than  with  another  ?  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  justification  of  the  alleged  excess  in  game¬ 
preserving,  that  the  supply  does  not  appear  to  be  disproportionate 
to  the  demand.  Most  people  are  glad  to  receive  presents  of 
game  from  their  country  friends,  and  there  are  few  who 
do  not  occasionally  send  to  the  dealers’  shops  and  buy  the 
means  of  gratifying  what  is  almost  a  universal  taste.  The 
wealth  of  England  has  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years 
enormously ;  and,  if  good  living  be  a  legitimate  application  of 
a  portion  of  that  wealth,  it  follows  that  hares  and  pheasants  may 
properly  be  reared  to  supply  rich  men’s  tables.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  same  quantity  of  the  earth’s  produce  might  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  employed  in  rearing  sheep,  and  this  admission  may  be  thought 
to  have  peculiar  importance  at  a  time  when  housekeepers  are 
disagreeably  made  aware  that  mutton  is  not  so  cheap  as  could 
be  wished.  But  it  might  be  contended,  in  the  same  way,  that  all 
the  millowners  in  England  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
manufacture  of  necessary  clothing,  and  that  ornamental  fabrics 
should  not  be  commenced  until  it  was  ascertained  that  tho  entire 
population  was  protected  against  cold  and  wet.  If  once  we  begin 
this  line  of  argument,  the  reproof  that 

Nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st, 
might  find  extensive  and  disagreeable  application. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Bright’s  case  is,  however,  that  the  land¬ 
lord  preserves  game  and  the  tenant  pays  the  cost  of  it.  Granted, 
he  would  say,  that  a  landlord  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, 
but  here  he  is  disposing  of  that  which  is  not  his  own.  But  it 
appears,  from  the  particulars  of  valuations  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright, 
that  the  principle  of  compensation  for  injury  to  crops  by 
game  is  admitted ;  and  although  Mr.  Bright  alleges  that 
the  valuations  are  inadequate,  we  should  like  upon  this 
point  to  hear  the  other  side  before  deciding.  No  doubt 
there  are  exacting  landlords  as  well  as  grumbling  tenants  in  almost 
every  county.  But  if  the  principle  of  interfering  with  private 
contracts  were  admitted,  it  might  be  carried  further  perhaps  than 
would  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Bright.  Tenants  submit  to  depreda¬ 
tions  of  game  to  some  extent  because  they  have  themselves  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  sport,  and  to  a  greater  extent  because  they  cannot  help 
it,  seeing  that,  if  they  gave  up  their  farms,  other  tenants  would  be 
ready  to  occupy  them  on  the  same  terms.  The  fox  is  an  animal 
whose  existence  cannot  be  justified  upon  any  economic  principle, 
and  yet  the  tenant-farmer  will  submit  to  nocturnal  visitations  of 
his  poultry-yard,  because  he  is  himself  fond  of  hunting,  or  because 
he  breeds  horses  to  sell  to  those  who  axe.  And,  again,  we  should 
like  to  know  what  the  tenant-farmers  in  coursing  countries  would 
say  to  a  proposal  for  the  extirpation  of  hares.  No  doubt  shooting 
is  a  more  exclusive,  and  therefore  a  less  popular,  amusement  than 
coursing  or  fox-hunting ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  Some  sportsmen  who  like  to 
walk  far  and  to  work  hard  consider  that  there  might  be  as  much 
sport  in  England  if  there  were  less  game.  Other  sportsmen  are 
not  satisfied  unless  they  see  a  good  head  of  game  upon  their  land. 
If  the  battue  system  deserves  the  ridicule  which  is  frequently 
thrown  upon  it,  the  Anti-Battue  Society  are  likely  in  course 
of  time  to  be  successful  in  the  contest  in  which  they  have 
engaged.  Mr.  Bright  is  warranted  in  relying  greatly  on  the 
authority  of  tho  late  Mr.  Pusey,  who  gave  up  game-preserving, 
after  some  years’  experience,  from  conviction  of  its  injurious  con¬ 
sequences  to  his  tenants.  But  even  Mr.  Pusey  admitted  that  in 
Norfolk,  where  the  shooting  is  good,  the  farming  is  good  also.  The 
pleasures  of  field-sports  induce  English  landowners  for  the  most 
part  to  reside  upon  their  estates,  and  that  is  a  result  of  which  the 
social  value  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  We  should  not  wish 
to  see  an  age  in  which  every  estate  in  England  was  farmed  in  the 
highest  possible  style,  and  the  landlords’  improved  rents  were 
spent  at  German  baths  or  on  tho  shores  of  Italian  lakes. 


ST.  REMIGIUS. 

npo  pretend  to  be  better  than  one’s  neighbours  is  a  fault  which 
X  may  possibly  be  pardoned  in  the  next  world,  but  which  will 
certainly  never  obtain  forgiveness  in  this.  The  absolute  heinous¬ 
ness  of  the  offence  depends  very  little  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  profession  that  is  made,  and,  as  it  was  long  ago  said,  virtues 
can  take  no  better  method  of  getting  themselves  thorough^ 
disliked  than  by  showing  themselves  in  all  their  naked  virtuous¬ 
ness.  The  candle  somehow  does  give  a  pleasanter  light  if  it  is  put 
under  some  delicate,  some  very  transparent,  bushel.  A  whole 
world  of  meaning  lies  hid  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  slightly  discredit¬ 
able  and  unpopular  thing  to  be  very  good,  and  the  explanation  is 
by  no  means  to  be  sought  in  the  theory  that  men  love  wicked¬ 
ness.  But,  without  examining  the  phenomenon  too  closely,  it  is 
enough  for  the  present  to  remark  that  no  people  are  generally 
more  unpleasant  than  those  whose  virtue  and  piety  are  on  ail 
occasions  prominent.  To  be  full  of  good  sayings,  to  preach  in  all 
societies,  to  point  every  topic  with  a  moral,  to  have  our  eye  always 
upon  the  immortal  soul  or  the  peccant  nature  of  the  listener — 
all  this  is,  by  universal  consent,  intolerable.  Now,  among 
persons  who  would  be  likely  to  offend  their  fellow-creatures 
in  this  way.  perhaps  it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to  reckon  the 
various  and  zealous  correspondents  of  our  excellent  contempo¬ 


rary,  the  Record.  During  the  summer  holidays,  while  other 
journals  have  had  their  staff  describing  the  terrors  of  the  Gemini 
or  the  wonders  of  Folkestone,  the  Record  has  had  its  letters  from 
abroad.  From  time  to  time  its  columns  have  been  filled  with 
scenes  of  foreign  travel,  contributed  by  a  gentleman  whose  signa¬ 
ture  is  a  nom  de  plume  long  borne  by  a  very  energetic  philan¬ 
thropist  of  Ragged-school  and  Shoeblack-brigade  reputation.  Mr. 
Macgregor — we  trust  we  may  be  excused  if  we  ignore  the  disguise 
which  there  is  no  attempt  to  keep  up — has  travelled  in  a  missionary 
spirit.  He  has  been  some  months  abroad,  and  has  carried  every¬ 
where  the  topics  which  are  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  has 
distributed  tracts  by  the  dozen,  and  scattered  good  advice  broad¬ 
cast  over  Europe.  We  do  not  know  how  many  people  he  has 
converted,  but  he  lets  everybody  know  how  many  he  has  tried  to 
convert.  He  represents,  thus  far,  the  tourist  of  the  most  terrible 
and  portentous  species — the  tourist  Evangelo-tractual. 

If  this  were  all,  the  phenomenon  would  be  scarcely  worth  dis¬ 
cussing.  But  it  is  very  far  from  being  so ;  and  what  remains  is  a 
fact  which  shows  how  many  more  strange  characters  there  are  in 
the  world  than  a  rough-and-ready  philosophy  might  suppose. 
This  distributor  of  tracts,  this  preacher  of  discourses,  this 
awakener  of  souls,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  first- 
rate  oarsman.  The  whole  of  his  journey  over  Europe,  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more,  was  performed  in  an 
open  boat  drawing  but  a  few  inches  of  water.  It  is  a  curious 
freak,  no  doubt,  for  the  correspondent  of  a  religious  paper  to  have 
taken  to.  “  Que  diable  allait-il  faire,”  the  religious  world  must 
have  said  to  itself  in  astonishment,  “  dans  cette  galerep  ”  The 
soul  of  their  Protestant  Defences,  the  champion  of  all  their  best 
movements,  had  taken  to  the  water  like  a  duckling  brought  up 
among  the  hens,  and  was  splashing  about  over  the  Continent  in  a 
manner  which,  for  gaiety  and  freedom,  left  the  votaries  of  worldly 
pleasure  an  infinite  distance  behind.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  there 
lies  the  journal  in  black  and  white,  and  the  writer  is  as  much  at 
home  in  a  boat  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  on  a  platform.  Full  as  he 
is  of  the  souls  of  men,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  his  day’s  enjoyment, 
and  it  comes  as  easy  to  him  to  mend  a  plank  as  it  does  to  probe  a 
conscience.  Down  the  rapids  of  the  Danube,  over  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  along  the  canals  of  France,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle, 
the  Seine,  he  floats  and  steers  and  preaches.  He  finds  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  a  text  in  everything. 
From  the  canoe  to  religion,  and  from  religion  to  the  canoe,  he 
flashes  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  genial  relish  which  is  so 
thorough  that  it  can  hardly  be  affected.  At  one  moment  the 
reader  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  devotee,  and  at  the  next  he  sees 
before  him  one  who  is  every  inch  a  waterman.  The  whole  thing 
is  absolutely  and  purely  natural ;  there  is  no  straining  for  effect, 
no  extraordinary  unction  in  the  language.  The  writer  is  a  man 
who  carries  about  with  him,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  equipment  of 
his  mind,  a  redundance  and  exuberance  of  feeling  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects  which  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  with  him  to  distribute 
to  those  who  come  in  his  way  as  it  is  to  work  the  paddle  of  his 
boat.  It  may  seem  unintelligible  to  some  people  that  it  should 
be  so;  nor  is  it  everybody  who  would  like  to  sit  for  a  month 
with  his  legs  cramped  in  front  of  him,  and  the  water  trickling 
down  his  sleeves  from  the  paddle-blades.  But,  whether  in¬ 
telligible  or  not,  this  is  the  phenomenon  that  is  presented ;  and 
the  supposition  that  the  writer  must  be  a  foolish  or  ridiculous 
person  is  precluded  by  the  obvious  fact,  which  lies  upon  the 
surface  of  the  letters,  that  he  is  neither  foolish  nor  ridiculous, 
but  is  an  intelligent  and  extremely  cheerful  traveller. 

The  last  letter  of  the  series  is  a  typical  one.  It  begins  with  the 
story  of  the  journey  down  the  Marne.  There  are  the  washerwomen, 
picturesque,  “  with  whom  I  always  fraternize  ” ;  village  scenes, 
fishermen,  wild  ducks,  bathing-barge.  At  Nogent  there  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  weir,  with  stakes  and  chains;  “vanity  prompted  me  to  try  it,” 
and  the  result  is  that  “  they  heard  me  whistling  with  placidity  as 
I  quietly  stepped  out  of  the  boat  with  all  my  clothes  on,  and, 
lifting  her  over,  got  in  again  with  all  the  air  of  its  being  the  usual 
procedure.”  “To  saythe  truth,”  the  narration  proceeds,  “I  stopped, 
after  passing  round  tho  next  comer,  to  change  my  wet  things,  and 
to  feel  degraded,  having  yielded  thus  to  a  foolish  pride.”  In  the 
evening  comes  dinner,  with  all  the  gossip  of  the  little  town,  and  a 
reflection  that,  after  all,  most  of  our  conversation  is  only  of  the 
same  kind — “  it  passes  time,  but  edifieth  not.”  Next  day 
there  is  some  hard  work  to  be  done ;  but,  after  a  little  distance, 
it  appears  that  a  cartage  across  a  bend  of  the  river  will 
save  above  twenty  miles.  “  Rob  Roy  ”  determines  on  the  short 
cut ;  and  “  the  old  man  with  his  cart  was  an  interesting  one  to 
talk  to.”  “  If  any  thought  can  be  a  solemn  one,  and  one  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  to  us  all,  surely  it  must  be  ”  that  upon  which  “  Rob 
Roy  ”  entered.  There  is  a  ferry,  with  a  fine  old  soldier,  with  whom 
there  is  “  a  conversation  on  the  same  subject.”  After  a  few  reflec¬ 
tions  which  are  not  of  a  nature  for  literary  analysing,  “  the  breeze 
freshened  till  I  hoisted  my  sails,”  and  so  on  to  Meaux.  At  Meaux  we 
get  some  marriage  festivities,  at  which  the  hero  of  the  canoe  creates 
a  sensation  by  bits  of  magnesium  wire ;  and  a  cathedral  service, 
not  described  without  severe  remarks  on  Popery  and  speculative 
considerations  about  heaven.  A  shepherd  follows  who  is  deplorably 
uninterested  about  religion,  and  a  canal  choked  with  weeds  which 
it  takes  miles  of  wading  and  pushing  to  get  through.  Then  some 
gamins,  and  the  last  few  miles  into  Paris,  and  a  dash  through  the 
bridge  by  Notre  Dame.  Here  is  Meurice’s,  with  the  homeward 
tide  of  Britons,  and  here  ends  the  diary  of  “  the  captain,  the 
purser,  the  ship’s  cook,  and  the  cabin-boy  of  the  canoe  Rob 
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It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  is  that  is  so  bewildering  in  the 
mixture  we  have  attempted  to  describe.  Is  it  really  a  half- 
humorous  thing  that  a  traveller  should  go  over  Europe  with  a  paddle 
in  one  hand  and  a  bundle  of  tracts  in  the  other  ?  or  is  it  merely  that 
we  look  at  the  enterprise  from  a  wrong  point  of  vie  w  ?  The  real  truth 
is,  that  it  is  seldom  that  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  mind  of 
such  strange  simplicity.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  reading 
the  Pilgrim’’ s  Progress.  If  John  Bunyan  were  alive  now,  be  would 
be  vond  question  be  rowing  down  the  Rhine  like  Mr.  Macgregor, 
and  saving  souls  almost,  so  to  speak,  at  every  stroke.  There  is 
nothing  incongruous  to  such  a  character  in  a  boyish  eagerness 
after  the  water,  and  an  apostolic  zeal  for  the  world  to  come.  This 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  religion  of  the  ordinary  Muscular 
school.  The  regulation  hero  of  the  University  boat,  whose  only 
creed  it  is  that  a  man  ought  to  trust  in  Providence  and  pull  it  well 
through  at  the  end,  is  a  character  to  which  we  are  quite  accus¬ 
tomed  by  this  time ;  but  it  is  worth  remarking  that  half  the  charm 
of  this  well-known  picture  lies  in  the  gentle  irony  of  the  colouring, 
and  the  suggestive  vagueness  of  creed  which  almost  seems  to  imply 
that  the  type  is  not  generally  found  in  quite  the  same  working 
order  as  it  is  drawn  in  for  purposes  of  art.  “  Rob  Roy  ”  and  “  Toni 
Brown  ”  are  both  very  fine  fellows,  but  there  is  very  little  in  common 
in  their  characters.  The  correspondent  of  the  Record  is  not  likely 
to  have  his  views  of  theological  topics  marred  by  any  vicious 
incompleteness  of  outline.  Still  less,  however,  is  he  akin  to  the 
heroes  of  the  religious  memoirs  so  common  upon  all  our  drawing¬ 
room  tables.  Courage  is  a  cheap  virtue  for  a  biographer  to  intro¬ 
duce,  and  it  is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  human  nature  to  wish  to  be 
thought  broad  in  the  chest  as  it  is  to  wish  to  be  thought  zealous  in 
good  works.  There  are  pretenders  to  every  walk  of  greatness : — 

.  11  est  de  faux  devots,  ainsi  que  de  faux  braves. 

But  if  a  man’s  pluck  is  obviously  not  at  fault,  there  is  a  fair 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  his  devotion.  One 
might  describe  Tartuffe  to  the  life,  and  not  include  a  single  trait 
which  can  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  “  Rob  Roy.”  It  is  such  a 
character  as  one  does  not  often  meet,  and  such  as  is  well  worth 
examining  when  one  does  meet  it.  Here  we  have  a  man  who 
can  steer  a  canoe  with  a  paddle  over  a  dangerous  rapid  in 
the  Danube,  and  then  give  to  a  farmer’s  child  “  that  remarkable 
Jract  which  contains  Napoleon’s  testimony  to  the  proofs  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  inspiration  being  sufficient  for  him  at  the  least.”  Strange, 
then,  as  the  spectacle  is— strange  in  the  midst  of  the  educated, 
busy,  reticent,  critical  society  of  our  time — it  is  one  that  must 
not  be  laughed  at ;  or,  at  all  events,  must  be  smiled  at  good- 
humouredly.  Is  it  worth  thinking  how  the  matter  appears 
from  the  other  side  P  If  we  look  with  puzzled  curiosity  at  “  Rob 
Roy,”  with  what  wonder  must  he  return  the  look !  What  a  marvel 
it  must  appear  to  him  that  it  should  be  possible  to  treat  such 
things  as  his  discourse  with  the  ferryman  from  an  airy  elevation, 
as  it  were,  or  at  best  with  a  quiet  indifference.  If  we  were  to  say 
that  his  efforts  were  excellent  and  well-meant,  he  woidd  think 
that  he  was  being  sneered  at.  If  we  hinted  that  such  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  world  seems  to  us  most  likely  to  be  reformed, 
he  would  defy  us  to  suggest  a  better.  He  is  trying  to  save  people’s 
souls,  and  what  can  be  more  worth  doing  ?  How  is  it  possible  to 
explain  that  two  views  can  really  be  taken  upon  such  a  matter  P 
How  describe  the  many  ideas  which  thrust  themselves  in  be¬ 
tween  the  mere  wishing  the  same  wishes  as  “  Rob  Roy  ”  does,  and 
talking  as  he  does  with  the  ferryman  ?  What  views  of  thought  on 
human  destiny  and  progress  would  have  to  be  described,  which  in 
one  mind  may  chance  to  hold  absolute  dominion,  while  in  another 
they  are  put  aside  as  mere  curiosities  of  speculation  !  How  far  off 
and  subdued  and  refracted  some  lights  would  have  to  be  drawn  as 
appearing  to  one  eye,  which  to  another  present  but  a  grand  over¬ 
powering  blaze !  We  venture  to  hope  that  we  care  for  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-creatures  in  no  less  degree  than  “  Rob  Roy.”  Is  it  a 
different  conception  of  human  frailty  which  separates  us  from  him, 
or  a  different  measure  of  moral  force,  or  a  more  complex  theory  of 
the  influences  by  which  life  is  shaped?  The  attempt  is  hopeless. 
That  “much-decried  theologian,”  Gallio,  may  possibly  have  had 
something  to  say  for  himself  if  posterity  could  but  have  a  chance 
of  hearing  him.  As  it  is,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  confess 
that  people  can  understand  very  little  of  one  another.  No  one 
probably  is  ever  so  wholly  in  the  light  that  his  opponent  is  wholly 
in  the  wrong.  We  will  try  not  to  make  quite  sure  that  “Rob  Roy” 
is  wasting  his  tracts  about  Napoleon.  Let  him  try  to  modify,  if 
by  ever  so  little,  his  views  about  the  partisans  of  this  present  evil 
world. 


ANOTHER  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

TTHIE  resolution  with  which  Englishmen  stick  to  an  enterprise 
-L  which  they  have  once  taken  up  has  perhaps  had  more  to  do 
with  our  commercial  and  engineering  triumphs  than  even  the 
wealtli  and  skill  which  are  always  available  for  any  undertaking 
of  real  value  and  importance.  No  disappointment  or  temporary 
failure  will  check  men  who  really  understand  what  the  task  is 
that  they  have  undertaken,  and  fairly  count  the  cost  before  they 
begin.  And  in  the  long  run  this  English  pertinacity  almost 
always  wins,  as  it  deserves  to  win.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  are  once  more  preparing  to  face  the 
risks  of  the  ocean,  in  the  hope,  not  only  of  laying  a  new  cable, 
but  of  recovering  and  completing  that  which  now  lies  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Already  the  contractors  are  at  work  manu¬ 
facturing  the  new  wire,  which  is  to  be  paid  out  next  May ;  and 


though  no  one  affects  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  another  mishap, 
the  Company  have  never  for  a  moment  exhibited  a  disposition  to 
flinch  from  their  work  until  they  shall  have  commanded  success. 
It  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  this  is  blind  recklessness 
or  far-seeing  courage,  and  the  materials  for  an  answer 
are  not  difficult  to  find.  Thinking  probably  that  it  was  wise  to 
put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  tell  the  worst  of  their  position 
as  well  as  the  best  of  their  hopes,  the  Company  have  published  all 
the  practical  information  they  possess  both  as  to  the  engineering 
and  commercial  prospects  of  their  enterprise.  Any  one  who  pleases 
may  know  now  what  it  costs  to  lay  a  cable  or  to  lose  a  cable,  and 
how  many  unsuccessful  ventures  would  be  compensated  by  one 
fortunate  voyage.  The  old  original  cable  was  comparatively  a 
cheap  one,  but  when  it  finally  gave  up  speaking,  it  had  cost 
between  400,000/.  and  500,000/.  It  was  a  loss  of  the  worst 
possible  kind,  for  almost  the  whole  length  was  left  beneath  the 
Atlantic,  without  the  possibility  of  recovery.  It  was  not  only 
electrically  imperfect  from  the  first,  but  it  was  so  weak  as  to 
render  any  attempt  at  grappling  it  in  deep  water  quite  hopeless. 
It  would  have  been  of  little  value  (at  any  rate  for  Atlantic  pur¬ 
poses)  even  if  it  could  have  been  fished  up,  and  there  was  nothing- 
better  to  be  done  than  to  leave  it  where  it  lay,  and  let  the 
first  los3  upon  it  be  the  last.  The  whole  undertaking  had  been 
arranged  in  such  haste,  and  the  cable  was  manufactured  and  laid 
with  so  much  hurry,  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  precautions 
which  had  even  then  been  suggested,  and  many  of  which  have 
since  been  reduced  to  practice.  There  was  not  much  in  that 
failure  to  regret,  except  the  waste  of  money,  and  the  excessive  dis¬ 
couragement  which  it  produced.  But  the  second  attempt  was 
made  after  the  most  anxious  care  had  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
clangers  which  were  fatal  on  the  first  occasion,  and  that  too 
resulted  in  disaster,  and  swallowed  up,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
another  half-million  of  the  Company’s  capital.  Told  thus  far, 
the  story  might  well  justify  despair  of  ultimate  success;  but  the 
more  closely  the  real  facts  are  examined,  and  the  causes  of  failure 
ascertained,  the  more  easy  does  it  become  to  understand  the 
grounds  of  the  confidence  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
shaken  in  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 
Even  the  pecuniary  loss  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  looks 
at  first  sight,  for,  out  of  the  capital  sunk  in  this  venture, 
about  one-half  is  still  represented  by  unused  cable.  Should  the 
old  cable  be  recovered  and  finished,  the  only  loss  would  be  that 
of  the  year’s  income  which  might  otherwise  have  been  earned ; 
and  even  if  this  attempt  should  fail,  the  net  cost  of  the  experiment 
of  last  year  to  the  Atlantic  Company  will  not  be  more  than 
the  estimated  amount  of  another  half-year’s  income.  If  the  Com¬ 
pany  can  only  see  their  way  to  success  at  last,  there  is  nothing 
fatal  in  such  sacrifices  as  have  already  been  made.  But  what 
right  have  they  to  anticipate  success  after  being  twice  baffled  so 
completely  as  they  have  been  ?  This  is  the  question  that  every 
inquirer  naturally  puts,  and  that  the  Company  have  endeavoured 
to  answer  in  the  statements  which  they  have  recently  issued. 

The  broad  ground  of  their  confidence  is  intelligible  enough. 
They  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  all  the  errors  which 
led  to  the  first  disaster,  and  their  second  failure  was  due  to 
causes  which  may,  now  that  they  are  known,  be  shut  out  with 
equal  ease.  The  original  cable  was  defective  from  the  first,  and 
lost  all  insulation  alter  a  few  weeks  of  imperfect  action.  The 
second  cable — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  quantity  required — has  been  lying  for  some  months  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Its  insulation  was  immensely  im¬ 
proved  (as  had  been  predicted)  by  submergence,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  is  proved  by  careful  electrical  tests  to  be  in 
perfect  order  from  end  to  end.  It  is  therefore  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  what  may  be  called  a  perfect  cable,  and  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  that  it  may  remain  in  working  order  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  had  previously  been  reckoned  on.  If  this 
expectation  should  be  realized,  the  only  really  formidable  danger- 
will  have  been  surmounted.  The  snapping  of  a  cable  in  paying  out  is 
a  catastrophe  much  more  sensational  than  the  wasting  away  of  one 
that  has  been  safely  submerged,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  serious  a 
mishap.  With  the  appliances  which  can  be  commanded  in  a  ship 
like  the  Great  Rustem,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  a 
fracture  in  paying  out  or  hauling  in  ought  not  to  occur.  The 
breakdown  of  last  summer  was  wholly  due  to  faulty  machinery. 
All  the  care  of  the  Company  had  been  lavished  on  tho  side 
of  the  greatest  danger,  the  manufacture  of  the  cable ;  and 
the  comparatively  easy  task  of  paying  it  out  from  the  Great 
Rastern  failed  because  no  one  had  bestowed  any  adequate  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  hauling-in  machinery,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  never  be  required.  Everything  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  arrangements  was  as  defective  as  it  could  well 
be.  The  cable  had  first  to  be  shifted  from  one  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  other  before  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  haul 
it  in.  The  engine  provided  for  this  special  purpose  utterly  broke 
down.  The  apparatus  itself  was  without  elasticity  to  take  off  the 
shock  of  a  sudden  strain.  All  these  errors  bore  their  natural 
fruit,  and  the  cable  was  lost,  not  because  there  was  any  insuperable 
difficulty  in  saving  it,  but  because  the  one  risk  which  proved  fatal 
had  been  despised,  and  no  proper  precautions  had  been  taken 
against  it.  The  short  history  of  the  two  cables  is  merely  this. 
The  first  was  lost  because  the  art  of  manufacturing  a  perfect  cable, 
and  insuring  its  insulation  up  to  the  moment  of  submergence,  had 
not  then  been  learned.  The  second  cable  was  lost  because  the 
commonest  precautions  against  an  unexpected  risk  had  been 
neglected.  It  is  certain  that  the  first  of  these  dangers  (although 
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still  the  only  one  that  need  cause  serious  apprehension)  has 
been  enormously  diminished  by  the  improvements  introduced  in 
the  construction  and  testing  of  the  second  cable.  The  other 
danger  ought  never  to  have  arisen  at  all,  and  can  scarcely  occur 
again,  after  the  warning  of  last  year.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  Company  themselves.  They  now  say,  and 
we  believe  with  perfect  truth,  that  with  proper  care  they  can  lay 
a  cable  from  the  Great  Eastern  in  any  weather ;  that  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  haul  in  a  fault,  that  also  can  be  done  without 
risk  of  fracture  by  a  better  arrangement  of  the  machinery  for  the 
purpose.  In  fact,  during  the  whole  process  of  paying  out,  the 
strain  is  said  never  to  have  exceeded  one-tenth  of  the  breaking 
strain.  No  doubt  it  would,  even  with  satisfactory  apparatus,  be 
greater  than  this  during  the  process  of  hauling  in,  but  the  margin 
of  strength  is  so  considerable  as  to  leave  no  cause  for  apprehension 
if  the  mistakes  of  last  year,  which  sprang  from  over-conlidence, 
are  only  avoided,  as  they  probably  will  be,  in  the  next  attempt. 

These  are  the  main  reasons  which  justify  those  who  hope  for 
success  in  spite  of  the  ill-fortune  which  has  attended  former  ven¬ 
tures,  and  they  are  reasons  which  would  not  the  less  apply  to  the 
laying  of  a  new  cable  even  if  the  misfortune  of  last  year  were 
wholly  beyond  remedy.  The  subject  has  been  so  much  discussed 
since  the  occurrence  that  it  is  much  easier  than  it  was  at  the 
time  to  estimate  the  chances  of  picking  up  the  lost  end  of  the 
cable.  From  the  readiness  with  which  the  wire  was  found  in 
three  out  of  four  trials,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assume  that, 
with  the  careful  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude  which  were 
taken  at  the  time,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  grapple  the  cable 
once  more,  even  after  the  interval  of  a  year.  It  seems  probable,  from 
past  experience,  that  no  deposit  will  have  accumulated  in  that  time 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  picking  up,  and  the  sole 
question  is  whether  cable  and  tackle  will  be  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  necessary  strain.  That  the  cable,  if  caught  at  a  distance 
from  its  extremity,  must  break  before  reaching  the  surface,  is 
likely  enough  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  so  to  lift  it  as  to 
ensure  that  the  first  fracture  shall  be  somewhat  to  seaward  of  the 
point  held  by  the  grapnel.  The  cable  would  then  be  hauled  in 
from  a  free  end  with  as  much  ease  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
recovering  a  fault.  The  Company  do  not  venture  to  speak  with 
absolute,  confidence  of  this  part  of  their  projected  operations, 
although  both  they  and  their  scientific  advisers  express  their 
entire  belief  in  the  possibility  of  recovering  and  completing  their 
half-laid  line. 

A  curious  result  is  indicated  in  their  statements  as  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  from  complete  success  in  their  next  attempt. 
The  old  cable,  when  completed,  is  to  cost  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
pany  nothing  more  than  it  would  have  done  if  the  sub¬ 
mergence  had  been  successfully  effected  last  year — all  the  additional 
expense  on  this  score  falling  upon  the  contractors.  At  the 
same  time,  the  present  position  of  affairs  has  enabled  the  Company 
to  contract  for  their  new  cable  on  terms  less  onerous  than  would 
havo  been  demanded  if  the  former  venture  had  been  an  immediate 
success.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  success  of  next  year’s 
attempt  would  give  the  Company  two  working  cables  for  less 
money  than  they'  must  have  paid  if  everything  had  gone  on  as 
smoothly  as  they  could  have  desired.  These  considerations, 
coupled  with  the  enormous  revenues  which  long  telegraphic  lines 
can  earn,  go  far  to  explain  the  inducements  which  have  led  the 
Atlantic  Company'  to  persevere  in  their  hazardous,  though  by  no 
means  desperate,  enterprise.  There  is  enough  in  the  explana¬ 
tions  which  they  put  forward  to  acquit  them  of  the  charge  of 
rashness,  though  nothing  to  detract  from  the  credit  which 
belongs  to  their  tenacity  of  purpose  and  their  courage  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  to  the  end  an  enterprise  which,  however  magnificent  its 
prospects,  in  the  event  of  success,  involves  a  commensurate  risk  in 
the  possible  recurrence  of  former  misfortunes.  All  that  is  certain 
is,  that  each  successive  attempt  eliminates  one  risk  after  another, 
and  improves  the  prospects  of  the  next.  Whether  the  catalogue 
of  possible  dangers  is  even  yet  exhausted  cannot  be  absolutely 
affirmed,  but  all  the  experience  and  ingenuity  w'hich  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  have  failed  to  suggest  any  pro¬ 
bable  disaster  for  which  some  appropriate  means  of  prevention 
have  not  been  devised.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  success  was 
never  more  honestly'  deserved  than  by  the  prudent  boldness  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company. 


REVIEWS. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.* 

N  his  postscript,  Mr.  Dickens  tells  those  of  the  public  who 
had  in  some  way  complained  of  what  they  took  for  a  certain 
fault  in  his  story,  that  “  an  artist,  of  whatever  denomination, 
may  perhaps  be  trusted  to  know  what  he  is  about  in  his  voca¬ 
tion.”  In  itself  this  is  surely  very  doubtful  doctrine.  If  it  were 
otherwise  than  doubtful,  first,  what  is  the  function  of  criticism,  or 
is  there  no  such  thing  P  and  next,  if  every  artist  knows  what  he 
is  about  better  than  anybody  or  everybody  else,  who  shall  say'  that 
this  or  that  is  bad  art,  or  is  any  bad  art  possible  ?  A  writer  who 
has  given  more  delight  to  his  generation  than  any  other  living 
man  may,  perhaps  reasonably,  think  himself  at  liberty  to  snub  his 
audience  by  a  preposterous  paradox.  But  this  is  only  by  the  way'. 
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We  at  least  shall  not  presume  to  question  that  an  author  ought  to 
know  his  own  trade  best,  if  Mr.  Dickens  thinks  a  hint  to  this 
effect  useful  “in  the  interests  of  art.”  It  cannot,  however,  be 
hostile  to  these  interests  to  consider  the  denomination  of  art  which 
the  most  popular  author  of  his  day  professes  or  practises.  From 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  circumstance  peculiarly  worthy  of 
remark  that,  in  nearly'  all  his  novels,  there  is  some  leading  incident 
which  to  the  plain  man  seems  extravagant,  or  amazingly  ex¬ 
ceptional,  or  quite  impossible,  and  yet  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  ready 
to  vindicate,  with  somewhat  of  a  swagger,  in  his  preface  or  his 
postscript,  as  quite  ordinary,  and  warranted  by  abundant  facts  and 
evidence.  Spontaneous  combustion,  or  an  incredible  Chancery 
suit,  or  a  school  in  Yorkshire  of  the  nature  of  a  horribly  meta¬ 
morphosed  chateau  in  Spain,  or  a  wild  kind  of  Will  Case,  or 
something  equally  out  of  the  common  range  of  observation,  seems 
absolutely  indispensable  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  mental  comfort.  lie 
cannot  feel  that  his  story  is  sufficiently  realistic,  or  properly’  based 
on  fact,  unless  it  rests  on  something  which  scarcely  comes  within 
the  experience  or  the  notice  of  one  person  out  of  a  hundred 
thousand.  There  is  no  harm  in  this.  That  is  a  starved  con¬ 
ception  of  art  which  would  limit  the  name  to  the  reproduction  of 
what  lies  within  the  experience  or  observation  of  each  and  all  of 
us.  In  the  kingdom  of  art  there  are  many  mansions,  and  the 
representation  of  commonplace  is  certainly  not  exclusively  entitled 
to  the  whole  of  them.  There  is  such  a  gift  as  the  artistic  delinea¬ 
tion  of  what  is  in  itself  grotesque  and  improbable,  or  even  down¬ 
right  impossible.  Painting  and  music  and  poetry  perhaps  supply 
more  abundant  and  undoubted  instances  of  the  gift  than  fiction,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  fiction  which  absolutely'  unfits 
it  to  be  the  medium  of  this  kind  of  treatment.  It  is  not  the 
improbability  of  a  leading  incident  which  takes  such  a  book  as  Our 
Mutual  Friend  out  of  the  region  of  what  is  usually  considered  art. 
That  a  man  should  pretend  to  be  dead,  and  refrain  from  claiming 
a  large  fortune,  for  no  reason  in  particular  except  that  he  does  not 
wish  “  sordidly  to  buy  a  beautiful  creature  whom  he  loves,”  is  im¬ 
probable  and  extraordinary  enough.  But  this  is  only  the  key  to 
what  has  always  been  Mr.  Dickens’s  principle  of  composition,  and 
it  is  more  conspicuous  in  his  last  novel  than  in  any  which  went 
before,  just  because  the  colouring  is  so  much  weaker,  and  the 
tone  so  much  less  pleasing,  that  one  has  more  attention  left  for  the 
fashion  in  which  the  artist  likes  to  select  and  group  his  figures.  « 
After  securing  a  central  incident  sufficiently  extraordinary, 
the  author  crowds  into  his  pages  a  parcel  of  puppets  as  un¬ 
common  as  the  business  which  they'  are  made  to  transact. 
Nobody  is  admitted  to  the  distinction  of  a  place  in  Our  Mutual 
Friend  who  is  at  all  like  the  beings  who  have  a  place  in  the 
universe.  The  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  sets  of  people — 
those  whom  the  author  intended  to  be  faithful  copies  of  ordi¬ 
nary  persons  or  classes  of  persons,  and  those  whom  even  the 
author  must  in  his  inner  consciousness  know'  to  be  immeasurably 
remote  from  the  common  experience  of  human  life.  But,  in 
one  set  of  people  as  much  as  in  the  other,  the  writer  seems  to 
notice  nothing  which  is  not  odd  and  surprising  and  absurd.  The 
people  whom  he  does,  equally  with  those,  whom  he  does  not,  intend 
to  be  curious  and  abnormal,  are  caricatured  in  the  most  reckless 
way.  Mr.  Venus,  who  is  meant  for  an  oddity’,  is  in  reality  not  a 
bit  more  odd,  and  does  not  act  or  talk  more  inconsistently  with 
the  common  modes  of  men,  than  does  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn, 
who  is  not  meant  for  an  oddity'  at  all.  Silas  Wegg,  the  sort 
of  man  whom  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  expect  us  to  be  familiar 
with,  and  Lady  Tippins,  the  sort  of  woman  with  whom  he  does 
expect  us  to  be  familiar,  arc  strange  and  unknown  just  in  the  same 
degree.  The  majestic  Mrs.  Wilfer,  avowedly'  an  exceptional 
person,  does  not  strike  one  as  being  at  all  more  exaggerated  and 
uncommon  than  Betty  Iligden,  expressly  designed  to  exemplify 
the  feelings  of  a  very  common  class.  In  this  respect  Our  Mutual 
Friend  is  like  all  the  novels  that  have  come  from  the  same  mint. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  essentially  a 
caricaturist.  He  always  either  discovers  people  who  are  grotesque 
enough  in  themselves  and  their  surroundings  to  bear  reproducing 
without  caricature,  or  else  he  takes  plain  people  and  brings  them 
into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  picture  by  investing  them  in 
caricature.  And  it  is  just  to  notice  two  things.  First,  as  a 
caricaturist,  Mr.  Dickens,  in  humour,  in  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
fancy,  in  quickness  of  eye  for  detecting  the  right  points,  when  he 
is  at  his  best,  stands  altogether  unrivalled.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  as  is  the  case  in  all  good  caricature,  Mr.  Dickens,  in 
those  books  in  which  he  has  been  most  himself,  is  substantia  ny 
truthful.  He  exaggerates,  but  he  adheres  to  the  original  out¬ 
line,  and  conveys  a  virtually  correct  impression.  Cbadband, 
Jefferson  Brick,  Elijah  Pogram,  Gradgrind,  and  a  long  gallery 
of  others,  the  very  recollection  of  whom  makes  one  look  into 
Our  Mutual  Friend  with  blank  amazement,  are  all  caricatures, 
many  of  them  broad  caricatures;  still  they  do  not  convey  a 
single  untrue  impression  of  the  originals,  and  they  do  convey 
the  truth  which  is  most  striking  about  the  people  caricatured. 
In  Our  Mutual  Friend  we  still  find  only'  caricatures,  but  they 
are  caricatures  without  either  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  characteristic 
excellences.  They  arc  not  very  witty  or  humorous,  and  we 
are  unable  to  recognise  their  truth  and  purpose.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  dismal  in  the  way'  of  parody  or  satire 
than  the  episode  of  the  Veneerings  and  their  friends.  Where 
is  either  the  humour  or  the  truth  of  the  caricature  ?  The 
execution  is  coarse  and  clumsy,  and  the  whole  picture  is  redolent 
of  ill-temper  and  fractiousness.  This  spoils  it.  A  good  carica¬ 
turist  enjoys  his  work,  however  angry  he  may  be  against  the 
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object  of  it.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  this  case,  seems  to  screech  with  ill- 
will  and  bitterness.  Yet  he  could  caricature  Chadband  and 
Bumble,  whom  he  had  much  more  reason  to  detest,  without 
raising  his  voice  into  a  scream  of  anger.  Surely  bitterness  is  the 
last  feeling  with  which  such  harmless  social  impostors  as  the 
Veneerings  are  meant  to  represent  ought  to  be  regarded  by  a  man 
who  talks  about  being  an  artist.  The  extravagance,  the  ill-humour, 
and  the  utter  want  of  truthfulness  reach  a  climax  in  the  last 
chapter  of  all,  entitled  “  The  Voice  of  Society.”  Society  is  some¬ 
times  unjust,  and  generally  contents  itself  with  quick  and  surface 
judgments.  But  then,  from  its  very  composition,  this  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Society  has  never  all  the  tacts,  and  therefore  cannot 
always  be  just,  or  profound  either.  And  its  judgments  cau  go 
only  upon  general  grounds.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for 
a  gentleman  to  marry  beneath  him.  The  Voice  of  Society  was  not 
so  dreadfully  wicked  and  corrupt  for  giving  expression  to  the 
belief  in  the  soundness  of  this  view.  The  odious  vulgarity 
and  malevolence  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Society  are  mere  moonshine,  and  not  creditable  to  the 
author’s  insight  or  shrewdness.  We  do  not  venture  to  deny 
that  Mr.  Dickens  knows  “  what  is  best  in  his  vocation.” 
Only,  “in  the  interests  of  art,”  as  he  would  say,  we  cannot 
but  think  the  vocation  of  making  spiteful  and  clumsy  attacks 
on  Society  is  an  uncommonly  poor  one.  And,  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  artist  would  consider 
equally  good  in  its  way  the  genial  and  witty  picture  of  the 
Eatanswill  Election  for  instance,  and  what  strikes  us  as  the  sour 
and  pithless  account  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Veneering  for  the 
ancient  borough  of  Pocket  Breeches.  Angry,  screaming  caricature 
such  as  this  is  not  caricature  at  all,  and  we  frankly  confess  our¬ 
selves  ignorant  of  the  “  denomination  of  art  ”  to  which  it  may  be 
considered  to  belong.  It  was  not  always  Mr.  Dickens’s  vocation. 

In  the  character  of  Mr.  Podsnap,  blunt  as  is  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  designed  for  cutting  humour,  there  is  still,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
large  amount  of  underlying  truthfulness.  Most  of  Mr.  Dickens’s 
readers  were  quick  to  recognise  what  he  means  by  Podsnappery. 
After  all,  Podsnap  is  only  a  very  roughly  executed  representation 
of  what  the  Germans  call  a  Philistine  and  the  French  a  grocer. 
Many  persons  who  would  perhaps  have  failed  either  to  create 
from  their  own  observation  this  ogre  of  society,  or  to  acquire  from 
the  light  touches  of  a  more  refined  and  a  deeper  satirist  a  proper 
idea  of  the  hateful  traits  of  the  ogre,  may  have  their  minds  opened 
by  the  telling,  if  broad  and  coarse,  sketch  in  the  present  story. 
And  this  is  connected  with  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  most  conspicuous 
merits.  In  spite  of  the  lurid  and  melodramatic  air  which  he 
loves  to  throw  over  parts  at  least  of  nearly  all  his  novels, 
in  spite  of  his  exaggeration  and  frequent  affectations  of  all 
sorts,  he  has  always  shown  a  sincere  hatred  of  that  form  of  cant 
which  implies  that  all  English  habits  and  institutions  are  the 
highest  product  of  which  civilization  is  capable.  He  has  a  most 
wholesome  conviction  that  the  abuses  of  the  world  are  more  or 
less  improveable,  and  were  not  ordained  and  permanently  fixed  by 
the  Almighty.  This  is  patent  enough,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the 
most  patent  truths  which  are  most  habitually  overlooked.  Mr. 
Dickens  has  always  been  more  or  less  in  earnest  about  things,  and 
has  not  contented  himself  with  looking  out  on  the  world  from 
the  dilettaute  point.  For  example,  in  Our  Mutual  Friend,  the 
character  of  Betty  Higden,  the  old  woman  to  whom  the  prospect 
of  coming  on  the  parish  is  the  most  appalling  thought  of  her  life, 
and  whose  only  wish  is  that  she  may  die  in  a  ditch — this  character 
is  to  our  minds  thoroughly  sentimental  and  over-done.  The  re¬ 
flections  to  which  her  terror  gives  rise  are,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  “  the  interests  of  art,”  thoroughly  out  of  place  in  a  novel.  But, 
for  all  this,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  both  sincere  I 
and  justified  in  his  abhorrence  of  much  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.  We  demur  altogether  to  an  “  artist  ”  writing  a  story 
to  show  or  prove  a  position  of  this  sort.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  watch  the  subject  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Dickens  is 
not  wrong  in  his  emphatic  assertion  that  “  there  has  been 
in  England,  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  no  law  so  often  in-  I 
famously  administered,  no  law  so  often  openly  violated,  no  law 
habitually  so  ill  supervised.”  His  outspoken  disgust  at  cant  and 
red-tape  and  Bumbledom  has  perhaps  won  him  almost  as  many 
admirers  as  his  fancy  and  wit.  Admirers  of  this  sort  will  certainly 
not  be  diminished  by  Mr.  Podsnap. 

Of  the  other  characters,  those  which  are  not  outrageous  carica¬ 
tures  are  mere  shadows.  What  do  we  know,  after  all,  of  Lizzie 
Hexam  or  John  Harmon?  And  even  Bella  Wilfer,  for  all  her 
wilfulness  and  impatience  and  hatred  of  poverty,  is  sadly  wanting 
in  vitality.  Her  tender  conversations,  first  with  her  half-idiotic 
father,  and  then  with  her  mysterious  and  exceedingly  dull  hus¬ 
band,  may  rank  among  the  most  wearisome  dialogues  in  modem 
fiction.  Her  majestic  mother  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
those  ineffably  grotesque  and  altogether  inhuman  creations  in 
which  the  author’s  fancy  has  always  revelled.  Bradley  Headstone, 
the  schoolmaster  with  dull  plodding  intellect,  and  full  of  over¬ 
whelming  and  irrepressible  passion,  is,  in  a  different  way,  another 
of  the  characters  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  generally  delighted. 
Such  a  character  throws  the  required  luridness  over  the  story. 
Perhaps  there  is  the  germ  in  Bradley  Headstone  of  a  very  powerful 
creation.  But  the  author  had  provided  no  plot  which  might  leave 
room  for  the  working-out  of  the  conception.  Even  Mr.  Dickens 
has  seldom  written  a  book  in  which  there  is  so  little  uniformity  of 
plot,  so  few  signs  of  any  care  to  make  the  parts  fit  in  with  one 
another  in  some  kind  of  proportion.  The  characters  all  come  on 
the  stage  anyhow ;  one  or  two  of  them  look  sombre  and  dull,  and 


do  nothing ;  most  of  them  merely  perform  grotesque  antics,  and 
make  quaint  grimaces  at  the  public  and  one  another,  and  then 
retire.  On  the  whole,  this  makes  a  very  tedious  performance, 
and  the  general  verdict  will  probably  be  that  Our  Mutual  Friend 
is  rather  hard  reading. 

Some  of  the  minor  affectations  in  which  the  author,  as  usual, 
thinks  fit  to  indulge,  do  not  at  all  make  the  reading  more  cheerful. 
There  is  a  gloomy  butler,  whom  Mr.  Dickens  thinks  it  rather 
humorous  to  liken  to  an  analytical  chemist,  “  always  seeming  to 
say,  after  ‘  Chablis,  Sir?’  ‘You  wouldn’t  if  you  knew  what' it’s 
made  of.’  ”  Well,  this  is  not  a  very  bad  joke  as  jokes  go,  but  it 
is  quite  another  thing  when  we  find  the  butler  brought  in  as  often 
as  possible,  and  always  under  the  name  of  the  Analytical.  Then 
there  is  Fledgeby,  who  is  invariably  introduced  as  “  feeling  for  his 
whiskers  ” ;  and  what  is  the  humour  of  again  and  again  repeating 
minutely  the  statement  that  Eledgeby’s  friends  always  talked 
about  “  the  Bourse  and  Greek  and  Spanish  and  India  and  Mexican 
and  par  and  premium  and  discount  and  three-quarters  and  seven- 
eighths”  ?  This  and  a  hundred  other  weak  reiterative  tricks  of  the 
same  sort  show  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  utterly  deaf  to  the  advice  of  those 
who  admire  his  genius  sufficiently  to  believe  that  he  can  dispense 
with  such  artificial  sillinesses.  The  admirable  freshness  and  fancy 
of  the  Doll’s  Dressmaker  do  something  to  console  us  for  having  to 
bear  with  these,  “  his  tricks  and  his  manners,”  as  she  would  say. 
Whether  the  consolation  is  quite  adequate  and  satisfactory  must 
depend  on  the  reader’s  temperament. 


CICERO  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

CICERO  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  reputation. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  was  regarded  as  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light  in  philosophy,  as  an  almost  unerring  guide  for  the 
history  of  his  own  times,  as  a  consummate  statesman,  speculative 
and  practical,  and  as  a  nearly  perfect  patriot.  Fathers  of  the 
Church  did  not  blush  to  own  him  for  their  master  in  language ; 
men  of  far  greater  genius  than  he  possessed  did  him  willing 
homage.  His  forensic  and  rhetorical  exaggerations  were  once 
accepted  as  oracles  of  truth  and  wisdom,  although  few  writers 
more  frequently  contradict  themselves,  are  more  swayed  by  the 
passion  of  the  moment,  or  more  often  change  their  opinions.  To 
question  his  public  or  private  virtues  was  once  accounted  a  literary 
heresy ;  to  set  Caesar  above  him  was  almost  a  symptom  of  an  un¬ 
sound  mind.  But  this  glory  has  long  since  departed,  and  Cicero, 
in  the  present  generation,  has  come  in  for  his  full  measure  and 
running  over  of  blame  and  depreciation.  In  the  hands  of  such 
historians  as  Drumann  and  Mommsen  he  fares  little  better  than 
Piso,  Antoni  us,  or  even  Catilina  fared  in  his.  With  them  he  is  a 
renegade,  a  time-server,  a  self-seeker,  one  upon  whose  actions  no 
man  could  count,  upon  whose  word  no  one  could  rely.  As 
an  historian,  his  testimony  is  pronounced  to  be  worthless ;  as  a 
philosopher,  he  does  not  know  even  the  alphabet  of  the  systems 
he  discusses,  and  which  he  so  lamely  attacks  or  defends;  even 
his  style  is  censured  as  verbose  and  affected  —  a  reflection  of 
his  own  vanity  and  insincerity.  The  idol  of  Longolius,  Bellenden, 
and  Conyers  Middleton  in  past  times,  and  of  Mr.  Forsyth  in  the 
present,  is  shown  to  be  as  hollow  as  Daniel’s  dragon  itself.  Even 
those  who  have  in  some  measure — as,  for  example,  Abeken  and 
Mr.  Merivale — taken  his  part,  are  little  better  than  iconoclasts ; 
instead  of  applauding,  they  frame  excuses  for  him,  in  place  of 
incense  they  tender  him  pity.  But  has  he  not  sunk  in  these 
revolutions  of  taste  as  much  below  his  proper  level  as  he  was  once 
exalted  about  it  ?  Were  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
following  centuries,  were  the  doctors  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  all  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  his 
merits  ?  May  not  the  present  depreciation  of  his  character  and 
writings  be  in  some  degree  not  merely  a  reaction,  but  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  increasing  disposition  to  elevate  Cgesar  to  the 
pedestal  which  was  once,  however  unworthily,  occupied  by  Marcus 
Tullius  ? 

The  work  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier  affords  a  good  opportunity 
for  reopening  this  question,  but  such  a  rehearing  of  the  Cice¬ 
ronian  case  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  few  of  its  more  salient  features.  In  the 
first  place,  M.  Gaston  Boissier  recommends  himself  to  the 
reader  by  the  temperate  spirit  in  which  he  writes.  He  is  not  a 
partisan  of  either  Caesar  or  Cicero,  of  aristocracy  or  democracy, 
neither  does  he  veil  under  an  ancient  garb  the  opposite  and  very 
dissimilar  phenomena  of  modern  politics.  This  is  a  positive  merit 
at  a  time  when  German  scholars  attempt  to  justify  absolutism  in 
Prussia,  and  French  writers  imperialism  in  Paris,  by  the  examples 
of  Sylla  and  the  Caesars.  In  the  next  place,  he  has  diligently 
studied  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
thrown  some  new,  and  generally  very  agreeable,  light  on  Roman 
society  at  that  period.  He  examines  the  private  as  well  as  the 
public  life  of  Cicero — surrounds  him  with  his  family  and  his 
friends,  contrasts  him  with  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  and  furnishes  us 
with  a  valuable  running  commentary  on  his  political  and  familiar 
writings. 

A  parallel  is  drawn  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  which,  at 
first  sight,  may  appear  to  savour  of  Macedon  and  Monmouth.  The 
letters  of  Cicero  are  compared  to  those  of  Madame  de  Sdvigne. 
What  fellowship,  the  reader  may  fairly  ask,  can  there  be  between 
the  lively  French  lady  and  the  king  of  the  Roman  Forum  ?  The 
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resemblance  lies  in  their  respective  temperaments,  and  in  their 
eminent  qualifications  for  epistolary  correspondence.  Had  M. 
Gaston  Boissier  been  an  Englishman  he  would  doubtless  have 
placed  Horace  Walpole,  as  a  writer  of  letters,  beside  Cicero ; 
but,  being  what  he  is,  he  could  not  in  this  particular  respect 
have  found  a  better  counterpart*for  him  than  one  whom  Walpole, 
with  pardonable  enthusiasm,  calls  the  “divine  Maria.”  Of  the 
salvage  from  the  wrecks  of  ancient  literature  no  one  item  is 
comparable  for  its  worth  to  the  preservation  of  Cicero’s  letters. 
In  them  we  possess  what  history  so  rarely  affords,  a  living  and 
almost  speaking  portrait  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written. 
Were  Atticus  ten  or  a  hundredfold  more  selfish  than  he  is 
commonly  reputed  to  have  been,  we  are  bound  to  hold  his  name 
in  reverence  for  ever  for  the  good  turn  he  has  done  us  in  rescuing 
these  precious  chapters  of  history  from  oblivion.  Had  Cicero’s 
philosophical  writings  perished,  though  we  should  have  lost  much 
valuable  insight  into  the  opinions  and  systems  of  the  Greek  schools, 
neither  ethical  nor  metaphysical  science  would  have  been  much  a 
loser.  Had  his  orations  been  lost,  or  handed  down  to  us  like 
those  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  few  meagre  fragments  only,  we 
might  not  have  known  the  full  capacity  of  the  Latin  language, 
but  we  should  not  have  been  deprived  of  much  valuable  material 
for  history.  But,  had  his  letters  been  destroyed,  there  would  have 
been  no  compensation  for  their  absence,  not  even  if  every  decade  of 
Livy  had  come  down  to  us  intact,  or  the  narratives  of  Sisenna, 
Pollio,  and  Sallust  been  preserved.  In  Cicero’s  correspondence 
we  have  memoirs  scarcely  less  copious  or  instructive  than  the 
memoirs  of  I)e  Betz,  Madame  de  Longueville,  or  St.  Simon, 
and  letters  scarcely  less  diversified  or  admirable  than  those 
of  Sevigne.  Most  fortunate  also  is  it  that  Atticus,  and  not  the 
writer  of  them  himself,  was  the  editor  of  these  epistles.  Had 
Cicero  published  them,  at  least  half  of  their  present  charms 
would  have  vanished.  He  would  have  done  by  them  what 
Johnson  did  with  his  letters  and  memoranda  from  the  Hebrides. 
By  elaborate  correction  and  grave  afterthoughts  he  would  have 
congealed  their  spirit  and  cast  a  rhetorical  blight  upon  their  ease 
and  humour.  In  the  room  of  these  spontaneous  outpourings  of 
his  thoughts,  feelings,  fears,  and  jealousies,  of  these  delightful 
pictures  of  his  vanity,  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  inconsistency,  we 
should  have  had  such  solemn  coxcombry  as  we  find  in  the  Letters 
of  Pliny.  But  DU  Meliora — and  we  are  as  well,  or  even  better, 
acquainted  with  Cicero  than  we  are  with  Bacon  or  Shakspeare, 
thanks  to  the  pious  care  of  his  freedman  Tiro  and  his  friend 
Atticus. 

Besides  an  insatiable  spirit  of  curiosity  and  a  lively  interest 
in  every  movement  of  the  age,  Madame  de  Sdvignd  and  Marcus 
Cicero  had  another  quality  in  common ;  to  each  of  them  a 
confidant  was  indispensable,  to  each  a  fully  sympathizing  spirit. 
The  former  possessed  in  her  daughter,  in  Bussy  Babutin,  and 
in  other  members  of  her  inner  circle ;  the  latter,  in  Atticus 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  a  secondary  one  in  Brutus, 
Servius  Sulpicius,  Marccllus,  and  Pollio.  Had  we,  however, 
received  the  Fpistolce  ad  Familiarcs  only,  we  should  have 
beheld  little  more  than  a  ghost  of  the  writer  of  them ; 
whereas  in  those  addressed  to  Atticus  alone  we  have  as  living 
a  portrait  of  the  original  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  words  to  draw. 
Paris  and  France  generally,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  in 
advance  of  Borne  and  Italy  in  many  of  the  comforts  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  life ;  since  the  French  had.  linen  on  their  backs  and  glass 
in  their  windows,  ate  with  their  forks  instead  of  their  fingers,  and 
did  not  consider  assafoeticla  a  sauce  inseparable  from  a  haunch  of 
venison  or  a  boiled  turkey.  But  in  postal  arrangements  at  that 
time  the  Most  Christian  Kingdom  was  not  very  far  in  advance  of 
the  Pagan  Commonwealth.  Twice  a  week  only  could  the  commu¬ 
nicative  Maria,  without  employing  special  messengers,  despatch  her 
lively  news-letters  to  her  correspondents ;  accordingly  there  was 
ample  leisure,  not  merely  for  collecting,  but  also  for  conveying  in 
the  most  agreeable  forms,  the  intelligence  of  the  day.  Horace 
Walpole,  though  living  so  near  London,  was  not  much  better 
accommodated  in  these  respects.  He  describes  the  post  as  light¬ 
ing  upon  one  toe  at  the  Twickenham  letter-office,  turning  on  it 
while  exchanging  bags,  and  ckassding  bade  to  town.  Cicero,  indeed, 
had  no  letter-bags  or  boxes,  but  then  he  had  a  cohort  of  slaves  at 
hand  whom  he  could  despatch  at  any  hour  ot  the  day  from 
any  one  of  his  many  country-houses  to  his  numerous  corre¬ 
spondents.  To  some  of  his  political  friends,  indeed,  he  sends 
official  despatches,  we  might  almost  call  them  pamphlets,  on  the 
state  of  parties  in  Borne.  But  these  savour  of  the  orator,  and  are 
the  least  instructive  and  entertaining  portions  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  When,  however,  he  writes  in  haste,  he  is  incom¬ 
parable.  He  displays  an  almost  childish  delight  in  change  of 
place.  When  he  is  once  again  at  Tusculum,  or  Antium,  or 
Formife,  ho  feels  that  he  can  never  leave  those  pleasant  retreats; 
when  he  returns  to  his  house  on  the  Paiatine,  he  marvels  at  his 
ever  having  buried  himself  in  the  country.  His  personal  history  is 
inscribed  in  his  letters.  Those  which  he  composed  in  exile  are  one 
long  wail  of  despair ;  those  which  describe  ms  return  and  progress 
from  Brundisium  to  the  capital  are  one  continuous  song  of  triumph. 
While  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  pining  for  the  expiration  of  his 
year  of  office,  he  affects  a  vein  of  pleasantry ;  but  his  wit  is  forced, 
and  the  mask  he  assumes  does  not  hide  his  troubled  brow.  When 
Atticus  has  sent  him  new  books,  or  a  new  statue,  or  some  choice 
sample  of  the  skill  of  Mentor  or  Myron  for  his  sideboard,  he  prat¬ 
tles  with  delight ;  when  the  bill  comes  in  for  these  curiosities,  or 
for  the  yet  more  serious  cost  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  decorators, 


he  writes  ns  other  gentlemen  in  difficulties  are  wont  to  do.  And 
so  Madame  de  Sevignd  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  the  woods 
of  Brittany  receive  her  under  their  shadows,  unless  it  be  when 
the  hotels  of  Paris  relieve  her  from  the  solitude  of  the  country. 
She,  too,  expresses  infinite  pleasure  in  the  arrival  of  a  new 
set  of  china,  or  of  a  new  romance  or  play.  Cicero  prefers 
talking  to  his  predial  slaves  to  entertaining  the  country 
gentlemen,  Arrius  and  his  friend  Sebosus;  and  Madame  likes 
conversing  with  her  gardener  better  than  morning  visits  from  the 
rural  magnates,  les  chevaliers  au  parlement  de  Rennes.  M.  Gaston 
Boissier  points  out  many  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
lady  and  the  “  citizen  of  Arpinum,”  but  we  have  cited  enough 
from  his  examples  to  justify  his  parallel. 

The  Ciceros  were  not  a  happy  family,  and  their  frequent  if  not 
incessant  discords  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  letters  to  Atticus, 
who,  indeed,  for  a  man  fond  of  his  ease  and  comfort,  had  a  hard 
task  in  reconciling  them  after  one  quarrel,  or  preventing  them 
from  breaking  out  into  another.  Brother  Quintus  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bad  subject.  Though  one  of  Caesar's  best  generals, 
and  a  scholar  also,  he  was  in  temper  a  mere  barbarian,  and 
in  principles  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  Clodius.  Like  Marcus, 
too,  he  had  a  taste  for  buying  lands  and  building  houses,  and 
borrowing  money  on  usury  to  pay  for  them ;  and  it  was  because 
he  had  completely  outrun  the  constable  that  he  took  Caesar’s  pay 
and  did  him  such  good  service  in  the  Gaulish  and  British  wars. 
But  there  was  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun  than  Quintus 
the  elder,  and  that  was  Quintus  the  j'ounger,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  accounts,  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
roiffis,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest  scamps,  in  Borne.  Marcus 
junior,  again,  was  one  of  the  sons  foredoomed  their  father’s  soul 
to  cross.  He  was  designed  for  an  orator  and  a  philosopher,  and 
no  pains  nor  cost  was  spared  upon  his  education.  But  the  only 
creditable  period  of  his  life  was  that  in  which  he  served  under 
Brutus  in  Greece,  and  the  most  remarkable  act  of  it  was  worthy 
of  Michael  Cassio  after  taking  too  much  Cyprus  wine ;  he  hit 
Marcus  Antonins  “  over  the  mazzard  ”  at  a  drinking  bout,  and  yet 
survived  to  boast  of  it,  and  to  have  a  consulship  conferred  on  him 
by  Augustus.  Young  Marcus,  indeed,  had  the  wit  to  cajole  his 
father,  like  many  graceless  sons  before  and  after  him ;  and  the 
Books  of  Duties  were  dedicated  to  him  as  a  reward  for  having 
abjured  dice,  drink,  and  light  company,  after  having  drained  the 
paternal  purse  dry  by  indulging  in  them.  But  his  repentance  was 
exhausted  before  those  celebrated  books  were  completed,  and 
Cicero  discovered  that  it  was  useless  to  waste  advice,  practical  or 
philosophical,  upon  a  drunken  guardsman.  Between  Tullia  and 
her  father  there  existed  proper  harmony,  and  had  her  fortunes  in 
marriage  been  happier  she  might  have  recompensed  him  for  his  other 
infelicities.  But  he  seems  to  have  coaxed  or  compelled  her  to 
take  husbands  whose  only  merit  was  their  political  influence ;  and 
as  he  appears  also  to  have  made  her  somewhat  of  a  precieuse,  she 
and  her  partners  kept  house  together  uncomfortably.  A  very 
instructive  book  to  persons  about  to  marry  is  the  fourteenth  of 
Cicero’s  Epistles  ad  Familiarcs.  It  consists  of  letters  to  Terentia  his 
wife.  Beversing  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  recommendation  to  begin  married 
life  “with  a  little  aversion  at  first,”  he  and  Terentia  ended  with 
it.  The  earlier  letters  are  loving  enough,  the  middle  ones  de¬ 
cidedly  cool,  the  concluding  ones  brief  and  freezing.  In  the  latter 
the  only  token  of  esteem  is  a  repeated  injunction  to  take  care  of 
her  health — a  most  unnecessary  one,  for  Terentia  long  outlived  her 
husband,  and  married  after  he,  or  rather  his  head  and  hands,  had 
made  their  last  appearance  on  the  rostrum.  She  seems  to  have 
had  two  capital  faults  ;  she  was  as  “jealous  as  a  Barbary  pigeon” 
of  all  who  approached  Cicero,  even  of  their  daughter  Tullia ;  and 
she  dabbled  in  the  money-market,  often  at  her  husband’s  cost. 
In  all  these  troubles,  and  in  some  yet  worse  than  these,  Atticus 
was  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend ;  and  certainly  he  cannot 
be  taxed  with  preferring  his  own  ease  or  enjoyment  to  the 
demands  which  Cicero  made  upon  his  time,  thought,  and  even 
purse. 

M.  Gaston  Boissier  devotes  a  very  interesting  chapter  to  Atticus. 
He  shows  that  Pomponius  was  a  species  of  prodigy  in  Boman 
society.  Political  action  occupied  a  very  narrow  circle  among 
the  Boinans.  Unless  a  man  were  rich — and  there  were  very 
few  rich  men  at  this  period — it  was  bootless  for  him  to  aspire  to 
public  office.  The  expenses  of  an  election  could  be  borne  only 
by  a  few  millionaire  families  or  persons,  and  the  great  magis¬ 
tracies  accordingly  were  almost  confined  to  a  few  great  houses. 
Nor  was  this  all.  They  who  went  to  the  hustings  during  the  last 
century  of  the  Ilepublic  went  often  with  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
Atticus  was  not  of  the  temper  of  Cato,  who  gave  and  took  hard 
blows  like  a  Stoic  as  he  was ;  neither  was  he  endowed  with  the 
restless  energy  or  vanity  which  enabled  Cicero,  in  spite  of  natural 
timidity,  to  win  himself  an  undying  name.  A  man,  too,  having 
means  and  sense,  and  not  being  vexed  with  the  demon  of  ambition, 
might  reasonably,  at  such  a  period,  say  to  himself  that  there  was 
neither  cause  nor  party  worth  fighting  for — that  honour  could 
only  be  purchased  by  corruption,  and  probably  also  by  crime.  But 
this,  according  to  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  was  not  the  view  taken  by 
Atticus.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was  of  wealth,  and  not  of 
perilous  nonours.  Once  a  rich  man,  distinction  would  follow,  but 
it  must  be  suen  distinction  as  neither  bludgeons  nor  swords 
would  purchase.  Accordingly,  Atticus  invested  his  patri¬ 
mony  m  the  rich  pastures  of  Epirus,  and  spent  his  rents  in 
training  troops  of  gladiators,  whom  he  let  out  for  the 
arena,  or  in  educating  slaves  as  copyists,  bookbinders,  and  deco- 
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rators,  whose  wages  brought  in  to  their  owner  a  considerable 
income.  Neither  did  he  disdain  the  less  dignified  character  of  a 
money-lender,  in  which  line  of  business  he  was  remarkably  strict 
in  exacting  his  dues.  Absent  from  Home  for  twenty  years,  he 
returned  to  it  a  great  capitalist,  unconnected  with  any  party  in  the 
State,  and  not  expected  to  mix  himself  in  any  question  or  faction 
of  the  dav.  Yet,  though  he  stood  thus  aloof  from  the  vortex  of 
politics,  lie  became  intimate  with  every  political  leader.  Ho 
passed  from  the  house  of  Crassus  to  that  of  Pompeius,  from  the 
house  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Clodius,  from  Bibulus  to  Caesar,  and  was 
welcomed  by  them  all  with  impartial  respect.  His  own  table 
resembled  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  the  fare  was  simple,  the 
attendants  were  few,  but  the  guests  were  the  noblest  and  the  most 
conspicuous  men  of  the  age.  To  Atticus  alone  it  was  permitted 
to  be  the  friend  of  all  men,  without  incurring  the  anger  of  any ; 
nay,  to  such  an  extent  was  his  exemption  carried,  that  he  became 
the  friend  of  Octavius,  although  only  a  few  months  earlier  he  had 
clasped  the  hands  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

M.  Boissier  shows  that  Atticus,  notwithstanding  those 
privileges  as  a  neutral  in  a  time  of  fierce  and  infinite  divi¬ 
sion,  was  at  heart  a  republican  of  the  old  stamp,  and  made 
no  secret  of  his  aversion  to  the  designs  of  Caesar.  Possibly 
his  dislike  or  alarm  proceeded  rather  from  his  knowledge  of 
Caesar’s  followers  than  from  personal  hostility  to  the  great  and 
humane  Dictator  himself.  One  who  had  so  much  to  lose  as  he  had 
might  well  distrust  ruffians  like  Milo,  and  prodigals  like  Crelius 
and  Dolabella.  Neither  could  the  refined  and  philosophical 
Atticus  find  much  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  rude  and 
illiterate  tribunes  of  the  legions.  M.  Boissier’s  view  of  this  re¬ 
markable  character  is  the  more  likely  to  be  accepted  from  the 
moderate  tone  in  which  it  is  expressed.  He  does  not  consider 
Atticus  as  setting  a  wholesome  or  a  laudable  example  to  good 
citizens ;  but  he  denies  him  to  have  been,  as  others  have  main¬ 
tained,  on  utterly  selfish  man.  His  great  humanity  to  all  his 
acquaintances,  his  active  services  to  all  his  friends,  redeem  his  name 
in  great  measure  from  such  an  imputation.  Selfish  he  may  have 
been  by  temper  and  on  system ;  but  His  care  for  his  own  interest 
cost  no  man  position,  good  name,  or  life,  and,  compared  with  the 
selfishness  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  or  with  the  personal  vanity  of 
Cicero,  his  neutrality  almost  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  virtue.  Of 
his  memorable  friendship  he  reaped  a  full  and  well-merited 
recompense — a  name  that  posterity  will  not  let  die.  Justly  has 
Seneca  observed,  and  were  there  a  statue  of  Pomponius  Atticus 
his  words  would  meetly  be  inscribed  on  its  pedestal: — “Nomen 
Attici  perire  Ciceronis  epistolce  non  sinunt ;  nihil  illi  profuisset 
gener  Agrippa,  et  Tiberius  progener,  et  Drusus  Ctesar  pronepos  ; 
inter  tarn  magna  nomina  taceretur,  nisi  Cicero  ilium  applicuisset.” 

A  separate,  but  shorter,  chapter  is  assigned  to  another  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Cicero — Ccelius.  And  the  selection  is  judicious, 
for  he  was  a  type  of  the  creature  engendered  by  revolutions. 
He  would  have  been  in  Paris  in  1789  what  he  was  m  Rome 
eighteen  centuries  earlier.  With  good  .abilities,  with  great  per¬ 
sonal  gifts,  without  any  fixed  principles  moral  or  political, 
Cmlius  was  one  of  the  men  who  follow  on  the  heels  of  par¬ 
tisan  leaders,  and  bring  disgrace  alike  on  them  and  their  cause. 
In  earlier  and  better  days  he  would  have  stood  among  the  young 
Claudii  and  Fabii  whose  insolent  demeanour  towards  the  Commons 
of  Rome  was,  even  more  than  direct  oppression,  the  cause  of  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  city  and  of  sanguinary  tumult  in  its  streets.  In  his 
own  day  he  belonged  to  the  profligate  coterie  of  which  Catullus 
iind  Calvus  were  the  poets,  and  Clodius  and  Antonius  the  informing 
spirits. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Cicero’s  early  reputation  will  ever 
revive ;  that  there  will  ever  again  be  a  Ciceronian  sect  or  worship  ; 
that  he  will  ever  again  be  extolled  above  Caesar :  or  that  a  Sir 
William  Jones  will  peruse  annually  his  Opera  Omnia,  or  refuse 
Octavius  his  imperial  title  because  he  was  consenting  to  Cicero’s 
murder.  Yet,  although  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  idol  of  the  learned 
and  the  companion  of  statesmen  in  their  closets,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  “  a  slight  unmeritable  man,”  much  less  that  he  was 
the  low-minded  intriguer,  the  desuitor  partium,  the  political 
turncoat,  the  coward  or  the  braggart  of  some  recent  books.  We 
cannot,  however,  here  enter  upon  his  defence,  and  indeed,  to 
readers  of  the  volume  before  us  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  M. 
Gaston  Boissier  is  no  Tulli  fautor  ineptus.  He  does  not  deny 
that  Cicero  was  sometimes  weak,  always  irritable  and  vain, 
and  occasionally  mistaken,  and  indeed  mischievous,  in  his  public 
conduct.  But,  admitting  so  much,  he  also  shows  that  at  Rome 
in  any  age,  and  more  especially  m  a  revolutionary  era,  a 
nevus  homo,  a  man  without  a  train  o  clients  and  without 
family  connection,  could  not  rise  to  high  place  except 
at  some  extraordinary  crisis,  and  by  singular  ability  and  energy 
alone.  Cicero  had  rendered  himself  necessary  to  the  oligarchy, 
but  the  necessity  did  not  make  him  strong.  lie  tried  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  want  of  a  comitatus,  first  by  a  temporary  union 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Knights,  and  afterwards  by  playing  off  the 
heads  of  factions  against  each  other.  But  in  each  case  he  leaned 
upon  a  rush;  iu  each  he  became  the  sport  of  those  in  whom  he 
put  trust ;  and  we  should  perhaps  rather  admire  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  his  position,  than  condemn  the  arts  or 
intrigues  by  which  he  balanced  himself  upon  it.  The  difficulties 
of  that  position  are  clearty  and  succinctly  shown  by  M.  Boissier 
in  the  chapter  entitled  “  Cesar  et  Cicerom” 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  CURIOSITIES  OF  DREAMS.* 

T  might  truly  be  said  that  there  is  a  volume  of  unwritten  poetry 
in  the  word  “  dream,”  or  whatever  is  the  equivalent  word  to 
“  dream  ”  in  any  civilized  language.  Few  chords  of  thought  are 
more  responsive,  fuller  or  wider  in  their  associations,  or  more 
unique  in  their  mysterious  interest,  than  those  which  are  struck 
whenever  that  syllable  is  spoken.  Every  human  being,  with 
perhaps  rare  exceptions,  possesses  either  the  habit  or  the  faculty  of 
dreaming,  and  at  least  partially  remembering  dreams.  Probably 
nearly  everybody  has  his  own  shade  of  what  may  be  called  either 
superstition  or  impressibility  as  to  the-value  or  possible  significance 
of  the  visions  which  are  borne  in  upon  his  sleeping  hours.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  cause  of  dreams,  and  whether  they  be  in  each  parti¬ 
cular  case  connected  with  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations,  few 
persons  can  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  their  possession  of  the 
power  of  dreaming.  A  well-digested  volume  upon  the  literature  and 
curiosities  of  dreams  might  accordingly  be  expected  to  be  interesting 
even  to  fascination.  Mr.  Seafield  has  compiled,  with  considerable 
labour  and  taste,  what  is  intended  to  be,  and  in  a  certain  sense  is, 
an  exhaustive  handbook  upon  the  subject.  Every  plausible  theory 
of  the  import  or  origin  of  dreams  that  has  been  broached  or  argued 
by  an  educated  writer  seems  to  find  its  place  in  his  pages.  The 
most  commonly  known  dream-stories,  and  a  great  many  more  that 
have  been  less  widely  circulated,  are  detailed  with  an  obvious 
desire  to  maintain  the  strictest  fidelity  of  narration.  Mr.  Sealield’s 
own  suggestions  upon  the  nature  of  dreams  are  sensible  and 
straightforward ;  and  his  appreciation  of  the  historical  science  of 
dream-interpretation  appears  to  be  that  of  a  truthful  and  well- 
informed  critic.  Y'et  his  book,  although  full  of  literary  curiosities, 
and  perhaps  rightly  to  be  termed  a  literary  curiosity  in  itself,  is 
not  as  fascinating  as  might  have  been  hoped  for.  A  volume  has 
indeed  been  written  on  the  theme  of  dreams,  but  it  is  a  volume  of 
prose,  not  of  poetry. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  the  main  beauty  of  dreams  lies  in 
that  very  subtlety  of  association  which  cannot  bear  the  hard 
touch  of  strict  analysis.  Even  in  waking  life,  there  are  times 
and  seasons  when  it  becomes  wearisome  to  attend  exclusively  to 
the  operations  of  what  is  termed  a  well-regulated  mind,  con¬ 
ducted  so  methodically  and  logically  that  a  bystander  personally 
familiar  with  its  character  can  almost  anticipate  them.  Useful 
as  the  habit  of  following  out  a  single  track  of  thought  with 
rigid  self-concentration  undoubtedly  is,  the  opposite  tendency 
of  discursiveness  is  not  without  a  compensating  charm.  The 
traius  of  meditation  which  lead  us  away  with  the  most  irre¬ 
sistible  captivation  are  not  unfrequently  those  in  which  some 
one  step  is,  so  to  speak,  an  unexpected  and  blind  plunge  into 
an  entirely  different  element  from  that  in  which  we  were  circu¬ 
lating  a  moment  before.  It  is  the  succession  of  swift  leaps  forward 
from  one  isolated  point  of  thought  to  another,  without  turning  or 
caring  to  see  whether  the  way  back  is  to  be  found  easily  or  vat  all, 
that  makes  the  pleasure  of  reverie ;  and  reverie  is  the  state  of 
dreaming  awake.  As  long  as  you  float  with  the  stream  of 
ideas,  the  motion  is  easy  and  soothing  enough.  Turn  against  the 
stream — ask  yourself  how  you  came  where  you  are,  and  whither 
you  are  going — and  the  stream  and  its  banks  alike  vanish,  and 
leave  you  high  and  dry,  in  the  position  which  the  drill-sergeant 
entitles  “  as  you  was  before  you  were  as  you  are.”  To  follow  back 
the  clue  of  a  dream  is  a  not  more  exciting,  and  perhaps  a  not  much 
more  profitable,  task  than  the  unravelling  of  a  rope  of  sand,  or  tracing 
on  the  map  of  the  heavens  the  path  of  a  shooting  star.  Yet  to  show 
the  methods  by  which  the  clue  of  a  dream  can  be  more  or  less 
rationally  followed  back  must,  after  all,  be  a  main  part  of  the 
serious  business  of  a  book  like  Mr.  Seafield’s. 

What  are  the  causes  that  shape  our  dreams,  if  they  are  not 
altogether  the  offspring  of  chance  and  inconsequence  ?  The  most 
determined  belief  in  their  meaning,  as  the  medium  of  warning  or 
tidings  from  another  sphere  of  existence,  will  hardly  suffice  to  cut 
the  knot  of  this  question  by  the  simple  answer  that  dreams  are 
sent  from  Jove  in  the  specific  shape  which  they  assume;  for 
even  the  largest  faith  rarely  regards  all  dreams  alike  as  either 
directly  prophetic  or  figurative.  Why  does  a  dream  (except  for 
purposes  of  second-sight)  take  one  direction  rather  than  another? 
Mr.  Seafield  defines  the  influences  which  modify  their  course  as, 
“  firstly,  the  present  bodily  sensations,  and  especially  the  internal 
state  of  the  physical  system ;  and,  secondly,  the  previous  waking 
thoughts,  dispositions,  and  prevalent  states  of  mind.”  The  vague 
impressions  made  upon  the  partially  aroused  senses  of  the  sleeper 
give  the  hint  of  some  idea  or  class  of  ideas  associated  with  similar 
impressions  in  the  experience  of  active  life  or  waking  imagination. 
A  hard  bed,  an  uneasy  posture,  an  ill-digested  supper,  a  sudden 
discordant  noise,  and  so  forth,  are  frequently  responsible  for  the 
presentation  of  imaginary  scenes  in  which  the  sleeper  is  taking 
part — scenes  of  such  a  character  as  would  involve  or  account  for  the 
sensations  which,  in  fact,  are  the  sole  phenomena  by  which  his 
consciousness  is  at  the  time  affected.  From  the  first  day  of  its 
entrance  into  this  life,  the  mind  of  every  man  has  occupied 
more  or  less  strenuously  all  its  waking  hours  in  associating  im¬ 
pressions  with  their  apparent  causes,  and  registering  such  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  memory.  It  is  not  unnatural  that,  in  a  state  of  partial 
consciousness,  mistakes  should  be  made  between  the  accidental  or 
occasional  and  the  necessary  or  constant  connections  of  phenomena. 
A  dreamer  appears  to  be  generally  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
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incoherence  of  the  explanations  which  his  faintly  touched  memory 
suggests  for  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  Even  where  he  is  so  far 
awake  ns  to  be  actually  aware  (as  sometimes  happens)  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  imagination  of  his  dream  is  in  contradiction  to  some  fact 
which  experience  has  taught  him  to  he  true,  his  logical  activity  is 
only  strong  enough  to  puzzle,  not  to  undeceive  him ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
he  has,  as  Mr.  Seatield  states,  “no  consciousness  of  incoherence  or 
incongruity.  In  sleep  we  get  out  of  the  laws  of  time  and  space ; 
and,  being  in  chaos,  we  find  nothing  chaotic.”  It  is  the  vividness 
of  each  successive  conception,  not  the  accuracy  or  verisimilitude 
with  which  they  are  dovetailed  into  sequence,  that  measures  the 
reality  of  dreams.  In  fact,  as  far  as  it  arises  out  of  physical  causes, 
every  dream  is  but  a  misconstruction  of  sensations  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  temporary  absence  of  that  common  sense  which 
governs  our  waking  processes  of  reason. 

The  very  inconsequence  of  dreams  might  perhaps  afford  a  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  not  the  sole,  explanation  of  the  religious  feeling  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  has  attached  to  them.  In  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  their  imaginary  pictures  from  tho  ordinary  possibilities 
of  every-day  life,  they  may  naturally  have  seemed  to  point  forcibly 
to  a  supernatural  origin.  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  ordinary 
occurrence  in  Egypt  that  seven  lean  kine  should  devour  seven  fat 
kine  and  yet  be  none  the  better  favoured,  Joseph  would  never 
have  been  called  in  to  interpret  Pharaoh’s  dream.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  trace  in  one’s  own  dreams  any  general  or  close  con¬ 
nection  with  previous  waking  thoughts  or  prevalent  mental  habits. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that,  except  under  circumstances  of 
special  anxiety  or  continued  mental  strain,  tho  dreaming  soul 
rather  delights  in  forgetting,  as  absolutely  as  it  can,  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  processes  and  businesses  with  which  it  has  been 
engaged,  and  in  drawing  the  material  for  its  fanciful  combinations 
from  the  furthest  recesses  of  memory.  It  is,  we  suspect,  by 
no  means  so  common  as  is  sometimes  supposed  to  dream  of 
anything  about  which  one  can  remember,  on  waking  afterwards, 
to  have  been  thinking  just  before  falling  asleep,  unless  the  nerves 
have  been  excited  by  long  and  involuntary  dwelling  of  the  mind  upon 
a  painful  or  anxious  topic.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  many  persons  keep 
a  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  accurate  record  of  their  dreams  to 
be  able  to  say  how  far  they  reflect  any  formed  mental  habit.  That 
watch  over  waking  thoughts  and  tendencies  which  a  responsible 
being  is  bound  to  maintain  is  a  matter  in  which  it  is  equally  pos¬ 
sible  to  err  on  the  side  of  carelessness  or  on  that  of  overstrained 
introspectivity.  Those  who  overlook  their  own  idiosyncrasies 
while  awake  are  not  likely  to  recognise  the  same  tendencies  as 
besetting  their  sleeping  selves;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
morbid  hypercritical  particularity  in  waking  self-examination  is 
almost  certain  to  discover  baseless  analogies  of  character  in  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  dreamer.  As  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
visionary  phenomena,  so  in  the  representation  of  one’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  acts,  that  which  strikes  one  most  forcibly  is  that  which  is 
most  unexpected,  as  contradicting  or  going  beyond  previous 
experience.  To  behave  in  circumstances  of  a  familiar  kind  as  one 
is  used  to  behave  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  produces  no  memorable 
impression.  But  to  recognise  one’s  dreaming  self  as  acting  in 
opposition  to  one’s  waking  principles  or  proclivities,  is  a  not  un¬ 
frequent  and  a  vivid  sensation.  And  if  one’s  dreams  at  different 
times  run  upon  a  class  of  scenes  with  which  one  has  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  contact  in  life  (such,  for  instance,  as  battles  or  shipwrecks 
to  peaceful  inlanders),  it  is  found  that  one’s  demeanour  in 
the  several  dreams  varies  to  any  extent,  and  without  any 
appreciable  reason.  Nor  are  the  acts  of  the  personages  who 
appear  in  dreams  at  all  more  necessarily  in  conformity  with  their 
authentic  character  than  those  of  the  dreamer.  We  are  scarcely, 
for  the  moment,  surprised  or  indignant  at  seeing  our  most  respected 
friends  commit  acts  of  such  wickedness  or  inhumanity  in  our 
dreams  as  would  at  once  excite  our  utmost  grief  and  horror  in  a 
waking  state.  We  appear  to  have  leaped  out  of  moral  as  well  as 
physical  laws,  and  being  (to  carry  Mr.  Seafield’s  phrase  a  little 
further)  in  a  moral  chaos,  we  find  nothing  chaotic.  It  is  perhaps 
the  case  that  habitual  over-indulgence  in  a  particular  train  of 
reverie  while  awake  may  tend  to  lead  the  half-conscious  imagina¬ 
tion  in  a  similar  direction  in  dreams.  But  we  believe  that  this  is 
exactly  the  class  of  phantasms  which  makes  the  weakest  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  memory ;  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Seafield’s  ideas  of  the  value  of  remembered  dreams  as  a  reliable 
criterion  of  the  sound  morality  of  the  dreamer.  His  axiom,  in 
somnio  veritas,  seems  to  us  more  epigrammatic  than  true.  In 
dreams,  he  thinks,  “  each  man’s  character  is  disintegrated,  so  that 
he  may  see  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.”  We  should 
rather  say  that  a  dream  disintegrates  the  entire  character  of 
humanity,  and  eliminates  the  self-governing  sense  altogether ;  that 
every  dreamer  may  innocently  find  himself  performing  in  imagina¬ 
tion  any  folly,  any  wickedness,  any  act  of  genius,  benevolence, 
magnificence,  or  meanness,  which  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  any 
man  to  conceive  or  execute. 

From  what  Mr.  Seafield  terms  “  fluttering  about  the  ethics  of 
dreams  ”  the  book  passes  to  the  history  of  various  methods  or 
codes  of  dream-interpretation,  and  the  collection  of  remarkable 
dream-stories.  The  science  of  Oneiro-criticism,  as  it  is  styled  by 
professors  in  that  department  of  learning,  appears  to  have  always 
been  no  less  vague  in  its  principles  than  anomalous  in  its  results. 
Mr.  Seafield’s  chapters  give  no  more  hint  of  a  key  to  any  process 
by  which  the  supposed  significance  of  particular  objects  seen  in 
sleep  is  to  be  ascertained,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  dream-books 
of  lucky  numbers  for  backing  in  a  Roman  lottery.  There  is  a 
certain  grim  humour  in  a  broad  axiom  laid  down  by  a  Mussulman 


dream-expounder  of  the  second  century  after  Mahomet,  Gabdor- 
rachman : — “  Under  all  circumstances,  and  on  every  occasion,  few 
dreams  can  be  more  fortunate  than  that  in  which  a  man  sees 
the  tongue  of  his  wife  amputated  at  the  root.”  But  a  long 
list  of  interpretations  of  similar  dream  phenomena,  for  which  no 
analogous  basis  to  that  of  a  common  marital  grievance  can  be 
found  by  the  reader,  soon  becomes  tedious.  Why  should  “  tho 
more  signs  of  blows  and  bruises  which  an  ass  exhibits”  be 
“  the  better  for  the  dreamer  ”  ?  or  why  should  the  killing  of 
an  ass  in  order  to  eat  its  ilesk  be  an  omen  of  treasure-trove? 
The  interest  of  learning  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  human 
race  once  believed,  or  was  required  to  believe,  in  such  non¬ 
sense  is  infinitesimally  small,  unless,  along  with  the  fact,  some 
glimmer  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  tendencies  or  habits 
which  induced  such  a  belief.  Where,  however,  an  obvious  moral 
is  pointed  in  the  manner  of  telling  the  story,  as  in  the  following 
instance,  it  is  possible  to  draw  instruction  and  amusement  even 
out  of  a  visionary  set  of  teeth,  which  the  Mahometan  oneiro-critic 
identifies  with  the  family  of  the  dreamer.  The  Khalif  Almansor 
dreamed  that  his  complete  set  fell  out  from  his  jaws.  The  first 
interpreter  whom  he  consulted  informed  him  that  all  his  relations 
would  die.  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  angry,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  melancholy  seer  with  abundance  of  hard  words. 
“God  has  given  you  an  evil  mouth,  and  put  into  it  evil 
words.  Quit  my  presence,  and  take  the  curse  of  God  for  your 
company.”  A  second  oneiro-critic  modified  the  unpleasant  answer 
so  as  to  assure  the  Ivhalif  that  he  should  outlive  all  his 
connections.  Almansor  smiled  graciously  at  the  announcement, 
and  ordered  the  agreeable  prophet  1 0,000  drachms  of  gold.  So 
much  is  there  in  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  putting  things. 

If  the  compilation  of  a  history  of  the  laws  of  dream-exposition 
is  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  profound  importance,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Seafield’s  dictionary  of  interpretations 
by  “  Artemidorus  and  others,”  for  not  specifying  more  particularly 
tho  authority  from  whom  each  instance  is  taken.  It  can  scarcely 
be  one  of  the  school  or  time  of  Artemidorus,  an  Ephesian  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  who  congratulates  any  clergy¬ 
man  on  dreaming  that  he  has  much  glebeland  attached  to  his 
house,  because  it  signifies  that  he  shall  obtain  a  good  benefice. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  Artemidorus  assigned  to  the  dream  of 
being  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit  the  signification  of  marrying 
a  widow.  Mr.  Seafield  speaks  of  the  Oneirocritica  of  Artemidorus 
as  still  “the  great  dream-bible”  or  “statute-book  of  the  dream¬ 
world.”  If  so,  it  would  really  be  as  well  to  draw  a  more  positive 
line  between  the  authentic  dogmas  of  the  primitive  dream-church 
and  the  modern  interpolations  of  more  sophisticated  and  possibly 
heretical  commentators.  Ingenuous  readers  have  a  right  to  know 
upon  whose  wisdom  they  are  relying  for  the  understanding  of 
their  dreams.  In  default  of  such  knowledge  we  may  be  driven, 
with  “  the  sceptical  Bayle,”  into  the  miserable  condition  of  be¬ 
lieving  that  “  there  is  not  one  dream  explained  in  any  particular 
manner  by  Artemidorus  which  will  not  admit  of  a  very  different 
explication,  that  shall  have  as  great  show  of  reasonableness  and 
probability  as  that  furnished  by  him.”  Which  (Mr.  Seafield 
says,  and  we  agree  with  him)  is  conceivable. 


BASHAN  AND  SYRIA.* 

“  rTUTE  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  and  Syria’s  Iloly  Places  ”  is 

A-  magniloquent  enough  to  presage  a  very  washy  performance. 
We  only  beg  that  no  one  into  whose  hands  this  little  volume  may 
fall  will  be  deterred  from  reading  it  by  its  title.  In  the  compass 
of  about  350  pages  of  excellent  type,  on  thick  creamy  paper,  and 
illustrated  by  a  few  striking  engravings  from  photographs,  Mr. 
Porter  has  given  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  its  sources, 
Philistia  and  the  plain  of  Sharon,  Galilee,  and  Esdraelon.  In 
all  these,  however,  he  is  in  some  degree  a  compiler,  keeping 
aloof  as  much  as  may  be  from  the  paths  and  discoveries  of  others, 
and  filling  in  excellent  details  everywhere,  and  these  from  original 
exploration.  He  claims,  e.r/.,  and  apparently  with  reason,  to  have 
settled  the  sites  of  Ai,  Nob,  Gath,  lfazor,  Hazar-Enan,  and  some 
other  places  hitherto  doubtful  or  undiscovered.  But  the  chief 
value  of  the  volume  is  that  part  of  it  which  describes  journeys 
through  districts  in  which  few  travellers  since  the  time  of  Burck- 
hardt  had  preceded  him — Ba-han  and  the  Eastern  Wilderness, 
and  the  north  border  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  may  add,  on  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  (almost  equally  few)  travellers  who  have 
hitherto  followed  his  steps,  that  his  accuracy  may  be  entirely 
depended  on.  The  great  want  is  that  of  a  map. 

Wo  must  premise  that  there  are  a  few  mistakes  about  the  book, 
which,  however  pardonable  in  works  of  slight  merit  or  transitory 
interest,  Mr.  Porter  should  set  to  work  seriously  to  correct,  simply 
because  his  is  a  book  which  deserves  to  last.  It  is  not  expedient, 
for  instance,  to  call  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  theatre,  whenever  they 
occur,  a  “  rustic  opera  ” ;  nor  to  talk  about  the  olives  in  Geth- 
semane  forming  “  an  arbour,”  and  elsewhere  an  “ oratory,”  “for 
Jesus  ” ;  nor  to  speak  of  the  “  Tyropean  (sic)  valley  ”  as  though  tho 
former  word  were  a  sort  of  adjective,  like  European.  Certain 
ecstatics,  again,  might  be  spared  which  occur  at  intervals  through- 


*  The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan ,  and  Syria's  Holy  Places.  I5y  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Porter,  A.M.,  Author  of  “  Five  Years  in  Damascus,”  “  Murray’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  Syria  ancl  Palestine,”  “  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels,”  &c. 
London :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1865. 
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out,  but  perhnps  reach  their  bathos  in  sentences  like  the  following 
(he  is  surveying  the  southern  half  of  Zion)  : — 

“  Haste,  give  me  the  glass,-’  I  said.  I  turned  it  upon  the  spot.  Yes,  I  was 
right;  a  plough  and  yoke  of  oxen  were  there  at  work.  Jeremiah’s  pro¬ 
phecy  was  fulfilled  before  my  eyes — “  Zion  ?!iall  be  ploughed  like  a  field.” — 
(xxvi.  1 8.) 

Besides  the  odd  taste  of  this  kind  of  ebullition,  one  gets  a  notion 
of  the  pursuit  of  prophecy  under  difficulties,  which  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate  in  a  volume  which  gives  more  instances  of  definite 
prophecies  distinctly  fulfilled  than  can  be  found  perhaps  in  any 
other.  The  Holy  Land,  in  truth,  in  its  very  aspect,  in  the  saluta¬ 
tions  and  even  the  meals  of  the  inhabitants,  authenticates  at  every 
turn  and  (as  one  may  say)  identifies  the  Bible — and  especially  its 
minuter  touches — in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can  ;  and  the  travel- 
book  that  puts  one  fairly  in  the  position  of  an  eve-witness  may 
safely  leave  the  reader  to  verify  the  prophecies  for  himself.  There 
is  also  here  and  there  something  even  less  pleasant  than  ecstasies 
— a  sort  of  writing  which  we  can  only  designate  as  Irish  pseudo¬ 
poetics.  When  we  are  told,  “  The  poor  Jew  may  now  truly 
exclaim,  as  he  looks  down  on  his  squalid  dwelling  on  the  brow  of 
Zion  — 

Our  temple  hath  not  left  one  stone, 

And  mockery  sits  on  Salem’s  throne  ” — 

one  is  apt  to  think  he  might  easily  find  more  profitable  occupation 
than  talking  questionable  grammar  in  unquestionable  doggrel ;  but 
what  on  earth  is  one  to  think  when  a  description  of  Gethsemane 
ends  as  follows : — 

Who  can  thy  deep  wonders  see, 

Wonderful  Gethsemane ! 

There  my  God  bare  all  my  guilt ; 

This  through  grace  can  be  believed  ; 

But  the  horrors  which  he  felt 
Are  too  vast  to  be  conceived. 

None  can  penetrate  through  thee, 

Doleful,  dark  Gethsemane ! 

This  (whoever  may  have  been  its  author)  we  take  to  be  unequalled 
of  its  kind.  But  we  venture  to  believe  that  we  express  the  feeling 
of  nine  readers  out  of  ten  when  we  request  the  omission,  in  all 
future  editions,  of  extravagances  like  the  above,  of  endeavours 
(which  are  far  too  frequent)  to  re-write  Scripture  narratives  with 
the  help  of  sensational  superlatives,  and  of  Anglo-Irish  fine  writing 
in  general.  Finally,  we  cannot  suppress  a  little  surprise  that  a 
writer  who  knocks  over  Dr.  Colenso’s  mares’ -nests  unscrupulously 
whenever  they  come  across  him  (and  some  of  them — as  e.g.  the 
one  about  the  over-populousness  of  the  Promised  Land — admirably) 
should  have  gravely  told  us  that  the  angel  of  death  who  destroyed 
Sennacherib’s  army  was  very  possibly  a  simoom — for  no  apparent 
reason  except  that  Mr.  Porter  fell  in  with  one  and  found  it  very 
disagreeable — and  should  have  indulged  in  remarks  about  “  the 
sins  which  led  to  David’s  ill-assortecl  and  badly-trained  family  ” 
as  glibly  as  Ewald  or  the  last  new  philosopher.  Mr.  Porter’s 
heroics  and  spasmodics  are  only  excusable  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  intended  for  a  class  of  readers,  not  yet  wholly  extinct, 
who  rejoice  in  Watts’s  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  and  get  their 
notions  of  the  world  from  the  Record.  And  now  we  have  done 
with  fault-finding.  If  we  had  not  a  real  belief  that  the  volume  is 
of  far  more  value  than  perhaps  any  other  of  its  size  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  we  should  not  have  troubled  ourselves  to  inflict 
these  Jidelia  vulnera  arnantis. 

In  its  matter  the  book  is  good  throughout.  About  the  most 
hard- worked  routes  and  familiar  places  Mr.  Porter  still  finds 
something  to  say  that  nobody  has  said  before ;  but,  as  we  have 
observed,  its  especial  value  lies  in  its  account  of  Bashan. 
Not  that  this  is  entirely  new  (though  in  part  it  is)  to  the 
readers  of  his  former  volumes ;  hut  not  one  traveller  in  a  hundred 
goes  eastward  of  the  Jordan  valley,  except,  perhaps,  for  two  or 
three  days’  tour  in  Moab  or  an  excursion  from  Beyrout  to 
Damascus,  and  therefore  the  stay-at-home  reader  knows  nothing 
of  the  intervening  district  but  what  his  remembrances  of  his 
school-maps  tell  him — namely,  that  a  broad  white  space  of  nobody 
knows  how  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert  runs  all  the  way 
to  the  Euphrates.  We  believe  that  very  many  persons  will  be 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  from  the  borders  of  Syria  to  the 
Euphrates  is  only  about  as  far  as  from  London  to  York,  and  that 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  is,  for  miles  and  miles,  as  rich 
grazing  land  as  can  be  desired. 

Its  two  great  peculiarities  are,  first,  that  it  is  almost  uninhabited, 
save  here  and  there  by  a  few  Druse  tribes  who  live  in  perpetual  terror 
of  Bedouin  raids;  aud  next,  the  singular  good  fortune  which  has 
preserved  its  ruins  almost  unchanged  for  more  than  3,000  years. 
Bashan  is  probably  more  crowded  with  ruins,  and  those  ruins  of 
large  aud  populous  towns,  than  any  other  district  in  the  world. 
The  “sixty  great  cities”  (Deut.  iii.  4,  14)  of  one  of  its  little 

districts  (Argob,  the  Roman  Trachomtis,  some  thirty  miles  by 
twenty,  and  the  most  rocky  part  of  the  country)  are  all  there 
still.  You  can  hardly  ascend  a  hill  without  seeing  a  dozen  or  two 
at  a  view.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Kufr,  the  stone  gates,  about  ten 
feet  high,  remain  in  their  places  to  this  day.  Everywhere  the  eye 
meets  with  Roman  and  Saracenic  superstructures,  and  not  un- 
frequently  with  a  series  of  inscriptions  that  make  a  sort  of  stone 
chronology  among  them,  telling  how,  on  foundations  visibly  older 
than  those  of  Solomon’s  temple,  so-and-so  the  Roman  built  a 
temple  to  J upiter,  which  three  or  four  hundred  years  afterwards 
Bishop  Gregorius  con  verted  into  a  church,  and  which  has  now  been 
for  many  centuries  a  ruined  mosque.  The  roads  to  this  day  are 
Roman,  almost  everywhere;  but  the  houses  are  of  far  earlier 
date,  and  are  as  habitable  at  this  moment  as  when  they  were 


deserted  by  their  possessors.  They  are  deserted,  but  they  are  in 
no  sense  ruined : — 

Many  of  the  houses  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Bashan  are  perfect,  as  if  only 
finished  yesterday.  The  walls  are  sound,  the  roofs  unbroken,  the  doors  and 
even  the  window-shutters  in  their  places.  Let  not  my  readers  think  that  I 
am  transcribing  a  passage  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  .  .  .  “  But  how,”  you 
ask  me,  “  can  we  account  for  the  preservation  of  ordinary  dwellings  in  a  land 
of  ruins  ?  If  one  of  our  modern  English  cities  were  deserted  for  a  millennium, 
there  would  scarcely  be  a  fragment  of  a  wall  standing.”  The  reply  is  easv 
enough.  The  houses  of  Bashan  are  not  ordinary  houses.  Their  walls  are 
from  five  to  eight  feet  thick,  built  of  large  squared  blocks  of  basalt ;  the  roofs 
are  formed  of  slabs  of  the  same  material,  hewn  like  planks,  and  reaching  from 
j  wall  to  wall ;  the  very  doors  and  window-shutters  are  of  stone,  hung”  upon 
|  pivots  projecting  above  and  below.  Some  of  these  ancient  cities  have  from 
i  two  to  five  hundred  houses  still  perfect,  but  not  a  man  to  dwell  in  them. 

On  one  occasion,  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  of  Salcah,  I  counted  some 
;  thirty  towns  and  villages  dotting  the  surface  of  the  vast  plain,  many  of 
j  them  almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  built,  and  yet  for  more  than  five 
J  centuries  there  has  not  been  a  single  inhabitant  in  one  of  them. 

!  Let  us  append  to  this,  just  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
references  to  Scripture  should  he  handled,  a  sentence  or  two  from 
Mr.  Graham,  “  the  only  other  traveller  since  Burckhardt  who 
traversed  Eastern  Bashan  ”  until  Mr.  Porter’s  time  : — 

When  we  find,  one  after  another,  great  stone  cities,  walled  and  unwalled, 

!  with  stone  gates,  and  so  crowded  together  that  it  becomes  almost  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  all  the  people  could  have  lived  in  so  small  a  place  ;  when  we 
see  houses  built  of  such  huge  and  massive  stones  that  no  force  which  can  be 
1  brought  against  them  in  that  country  could  ever  batter  them  down  ;  when 
j  we  find  rooms  in  these  houses  so  large  and  lofty  that  many  of  them  would 
he  considered  fine  rooms  in  a  palace  in  Europe  ;  and,  lastly,  when  we  find 
some  of  these  towns  bearing  the  very  names  which  cities  in  that  very 
country  bore  before  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  I  think  we  cannot 
help  feeling  the  strongest  conviction  that  we  have  before  us  the  cities  of  the 
Rephaim  of  which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

We  are  obliged  to  leave  unnoticed  all  that  Mr.  Porter  says  of  the 
1  northern  border  of  the  Promised  Land  ;  and  also  a  curious  account 
of  the  massacres  of  i860  at  Damascus  and  in  the  Lebanon,  drawn 
from  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses — Mr.  Graham,  Dr.  Meshakah, 
and  Mr.  Robson.  His  estimate  of  the  Arabs,  wherever  he  falls  in 
!  with  them,  is  a  good  deal  different  from  that  of  Lady  Duff  G  ordon  ; 
|  and  perhaps  what  he  heard  of  their  doings  in  Damascus,  and  saw 
of  them  in  Bashan,  entitles  his  judgment  to  considerable  weight. 
Still  we  cannot  forget  that,  in  his  own  words,  or  rather  in  Mr. 
Robson’s,  “  had  it  not  been  for  Abd-el-Kader,  and  a  few  others, 
the  slaughter  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was.”  And, 
except  that  they  were  personally  kind  to  himself,  we  cannot 
understand  his  somewhat  extravagant  laudation  of  the  Druses. 
One  gets  a  slight  impression  of  one-sidedness  in  these  parts  of  the 
narrative  for  which  there  may  be  reasons  with  which  the  author 
has  not  made  us  acquainted.  But  this  is  a  matter,  after  all,  on 
which  Mr.  Porter  must  be  a  better  judge  than  most  other  persons 
can  be.  Of  the  value  of  the  book  altogether  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions. 


THE  AMULET.* 

THE  Amulet,  its  author  tells  us,  “makes  no  claim  to  the 
character  of  an  elaborate  work  of  fiction.”  It  would, 
therefore,  be  unfair  to  bring  it  to  any  very  lofty  test  of  criticism. 
We  may  be  content  to  say  that  it  is  readable  and  pleasantly 
written  enough,  without  seeking  to  pronounce  very  precisely  upon 
its  merits.  There  is  no  necessity  for  putting  sign-painters  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  exhibitors  in  the  Royal  Academy,  nor  need  we 
complain  of  a  man  who  only  professes  to  make  rhymes  because  be 
does  not  turn  out  real  poetry.  We  are  not,  therefore,  about  to 
break  the  Amulet  upon  a  wheel,  to  point  out  that  the  author  is 
inferior  to  Walter  Scott  in  picturesqueness,  and  to  show  how  far 
he  falls  short  of  De  Foe  in  giving  truthfulness  to  fiction.  Still 
there  are  some  questions  which  may  be  fairly  asked  concerning 
any  author  before  his  book  can  be  justified  for  existing  at  all.  If 
a  man  prefers  rat-catching  to  lion-bunting,  we  need  not  complain 
of  bis  tastes ;  but  we  should  ask  whether  be  has  caught  any  rats, 
and  whether,  in  doing  so,  he  has  observed  the  laws  of  his  rather 
humble  sport.  In  the  case  of  an  author,  we  wish  to  know 
whether  he  has  been  successful  in  his  aim,  and  we  must  sometimes 
ask  the  preliminary  question  whether  his  aim  is  one  which  can  in 
any  case  be  legitimate  in  literature.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  main 
question  which  is  suggested  by  the  Amulet.  The  book  is,  as  we 
have  said,  pleasantly  written ;  the  style  is,  on  the  whole,  un¬ 
affected  and  agreeable,  and  rather  above  than  below  the  average 
of  novel-writers.  But  the  chief  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  to 
write  a  novel  at  all.  He  wishes  to  give  us  information,  or  at 
least  to  paint  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  Spanish  California. 
He  appears  to  have  become  familiar  with  the  southern  districts  of 
that  country  in  1852.  The  main  stream  of  emigration  from  the 
east  had,  as  he  tells  us,  passed  further  north  towards  the  gold 
regions.  The  social  characteristics  of  the  population  were  little 
changed.  The  people  were  mainly  devoted  to  cattle-breeding; 
the  proprietors  were  Spaniards  or  Mexicans ;  and  their  labourers 
were  pure  or  half-caste  Indians.  A  few  Americans,  and  emigrants 
of  European  origin,  were  scattered  amongst  them.  It  is  plain 
that  much  that  is  interesting  might  be  found  in  such  a  dis¬ 
trict.  The  social  state  of  Mexico  and  the  countries  which  derive 
their  main  population  from  the  great  Spanish  colonies  may 
well  be  worth  knowing,  and  any  one  who  could  throw  much 
light  upon  it  might  tell  us  much  that  would  justify  the  telling. 

*  The  Amulet.  A  Tale  01  Spanish  California.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
1865. 
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But  the  question  occurs,  whether  a  novel,  or  a  hook  formed  after 
the  general  type  of  novels,  is  the  right  way  of  conveying  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  author  is  attempting  a  feat  which  has  been 
frequently  attempted  before  for  different  purposes.  It  is  in  lite¬ 
rature  what  riding  two  horses  is  in  equitation.  It  is  a  pretty 
enough  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
much  use  in  practical  life.  A  novel  is  an  excellent  thing  when  it 
is  a  good  one ;  so  is  a  guide-book,  or  a  book  of  travels,  under  the 
same  condition.  But  when  a  man  has  one  eye  fixed  upon  the 
best  means  of  describing  a  country,  and  the  other  upon  the  best 
means  of  telling  his  story,  he  is  apt  to  stumble  very  awkwardly. . 

The  experiment,  however,  has  been  made  so  often  that  there  is 
evidently  something  very  tempting  about  it ;  there  must  be  some 
plausible  grounds  for  anticipating  success,  or  so  many  eminent  writers 
would  not  have  been  seduced  into  an  apparently  hopeless  under¬ 
taking.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  although  the 
experiment  generally  produces  a  spurious  form  of  literature,  it  is 
not  radically  absurd.  The  feat  may  be  performed,  if  the  author 
properly  appreciates  the  conditions  of  success.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
possible  to  produce  hybrids  between  different  varieties  of  literary 
art  which  shall  be  as  vigorous  as  either  of  their  progenitors.  Some 
branches,  indeed,  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
graft  one  upon  the  other.  There  is  scarcely  any  system  of  crossing 
which  has  not  been  tried  in  the  case  of  novels.  Certain  ingenious 
authors  have  tried  to  cross  them  with  scientific  treatises.  The 
result  is  those  abortive  works  which  used  to  be  the  terror  of  our 
infancy.  Chemisriy,  or  mathematics,  or  political  economy  was 
supposed  to  be  made  lively  by  being  conveyed  through  the  mouths 
of  imaginary  instructors.  There  was  a  dear  boy,  named  Frank, 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  tea  being  introduced  to  ask 
his  father  what  were  the  constituent  parts  of  sugar,  or 
who  found  his  affectionate  parent  settling  a  bill,  and  begged 
him  to  explain  in  two  words  the  system  of  double  entry ; 
and  there  was  the  little  girl  who  listened  to  her  mother’s  popular 
explanation  of  the  Solar  System,  or  the  Differential  Calculus,  or 
Mr.  Malthus’s  theory  of  population,  and  began  her  answer 
with  —  “But,  Mamma,  an  objection  occurs.”  It  is  true  that 
such  dreary  attempts  to  make  the  Rule  of  Three  go  down 
smoothly  by  administering  it  in  a  weak  decoction  of  novel  have 
never  got  beyond  tormenting  children.  They  made  us  loathe 
science  and  fiction  equally  at  an  early  age ;  but  they  have 
now,  we  would  fain  hope,  become  extinct.  A  more  promising 
and,  therefore,  commoner  experiment  consists  in  crossing  novels 
with  sermons.  Thence  resulted  the  horrid  brood  of  literary 
monsters  which  commenced  with  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife — the 
very  dreariest,  as  we  believe,  of  all  past,  present,  or  future 
attempts  at  combining  amusement  with  instruction,  and  not  to  be 
read  even  in  a  country  inn  on  a  wet  day,  with  no  society,  and  ten 
miles  from  a  railway  station  —  and  which  has  lately  shown 
symptoms,  as  hybrid  races  generally  do,  of  returning  entirely  to  the 
type  of  one  of  its  ancestors — namely,  to  the  novel  pure  and  simple. 
From  this  last  aberration  we  get  the  highly  objectionable  breed  of 
novels  with  a  purpose —  books  apparently  intended  to  prove  that 
you  ought  not  to  marry  your  deceased  wile’s  sister,  or  that  if  you 
take  to  drinking,  or  to  Puseyism,  or  to  Sabbath-breaking,  or  some 
pet  aversion  of  the  author’s,  you  will  probably  be  locked  up  by 
mistake  and  starved  to  death  in  a  cellar,  or  meet  with  some  similar 
improving  catastrophe.  Another  experiment,  which  is  now  almost 
extinct,  was  the  cross  between  novels  and  political  pamphlets. 
Caleb  Williams  is  one  of  the  best  of  these,  and.  is  certainly  a  more 
favourable  specimen  than  could  have  been  hoped,  owing  to  the 
doctrine  intended  having  been  pretty  nearly  absorbed  in  the  novel. 
Coming  to  rather  more  promising  attempts,  we  have  the  historical 
novel.  We  would  not  say  peremptorily  that  all  historical  novels 
are  necessarily  bad,  although  nine-tenths  of  them  certainly  are ;  for 
a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  history  with  which  the  novel  is  allied. 
Thus,  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  we  have  those  thoroughly  detestable 
works  w'hich  seem  to  have  resulted  from  emptying  a  dictionary  of 
antiquities  into  a  mass  of  incongruous  fiction,  and,  at  the  other, 
such  books  as  Waverley,  if  indeed  Waver  ley  is  not  placed  at  a  time 
too  near  the  author  to  be  fairly  called  an  historical  novel.  And,  to  go 
no  further,  we  have  the  novels  of  which  the  Amulet  is  a  specimen — 
those  which  are  more  or  less  strongly  seasoned  with  purely  local 
description. 

Now  the  great  objection  to  any  such  attempt  is  obvious.  A 
man  who  is  producing  a  work  of  art,  of  any  kind,  should  be  en¬ 
cumbered  by  no  irrelevant  aims.  He  should  be  able  to  concentrate 
his  attention  exclusively  upon  producing  the  most  striking  effect 
to  which  his  talents  are  equal.  If,  in  addition  to  satisfying  the 
other  requirements  of  his  art,  he  is  compelled  to  turn  aside  and 
preach,  or  lecture,  or  give  statistics,  he  has  a  task  to  which 
no  one  man  can  be  equal.  He  might  as  well  be  at  once 
making  a  speech  and  balancing  a  pole  on  his  chin;  neither 
the  speech  nor  the  acrobatic  feat  could  be  done  well  with  merely 
half  his  energy.  When  the  speech  required  him  to  gesticulate, 
the  pole  would  compel  him  to  stand  still.  And  this  leads  to  the 
single  condition  which  can  justify  such  attempts  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  rare  cases  the  two  aims 
may  be  so  blended  as  to  require  exactly  the  same  exertions.  When 
an  historical  novelist  is  sufficiently  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  period  described  (if  that  be  ever  possible)  to  write  as  freely 
of  it  as  he  would  in  describing  his  own  time,  every  improvement 
to  the  novel  is  an  improvement  to  the  history.  If  the  appropriate 
language  and  scenery  occur  spontaneously  to  his  mind,  instead  of 
diverting  his  attention  and  requiring  distinct  labour,  he  might 
really  rival  contemporary  writers ;  to  the  charm  of  a  good  novel 


he  would  add  a  charm  generally  confined  to  memoirs  and  col¬ 
lections  of  letters — that  of  unconsciously  displaying  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  time.  But  it  wants  a  combination  of  very  high  art 
and  very  profound  learning  to  counterfeit  such  unconsciousness. 
Even  in  the  ablest  historical  romances,  we  are  generally  sensible 
that  the  writer  is  trying  to  hook  little  illustrative  anecdotes  on  to 
his  story,  aud  to  fit  it  out  with  such  scraps  of  antiquarian  furniture 
as  he  has  by  him ;  he  is  going  out  of  his  way  to  pick  them  up, 
instead  of  incidentally  coming  across  them  in  his  direct  path. 
Novelists  whose  chief  aim  is  local  description  have  an  easier 
problem  to  solve,  because  they  may  have  acquired  their  materials 
by  personal  experience,  and  may  at  any  rate  be  full  of  matter. 
But  it  is  essential  that  they  should  keep  their  descriptions  in  due 
subordination  to  the  story  proper.  If  they  allow  their  fictitious 
hero  to  walk  about  in  California,  or  any  other  place  with  which 
they  are  well  acquainted,  aud  permit  him  to  meet  with  such  ad¬ 
ventures  as  the  situation  suggests,  he  will  be  certain  to  stumble 
upon  illustrative  incidents  in  abundance ;  and  the  less  evident  it  is 
made  that  such  incidents  are  introduced  because  they  are  illus¬ 
trative,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  book.  Fenimore  Cooper’s 
novels  are  a  fair  example,  as  describing  life  in  the  American 
backwoods.  So  far  as  Cooper’s  powers  enabled  him  to  do  it, 
he  made  a  very  fair  portrait  of  the  trapper  and  the  Red 
Indian,  though  the  desire  of  displaying  his  knowledge  often 
led  him  into  irrelevant  episodes.  The  author  of  the  Amulet  has 
more  decidedly  fallen  between  two  stools ;  he  has  either  too  great 
a  contempt  for  his  own  story,  or  not  contempt  enough.  If  it  was 
worth  telling  at  all,  it  was  worth  telling  better.  He  puts  it 
together  in  the  flimsiest  and  most  careless  manner,  scarcely  taking 
the  trouble  to  introduce  the  characters  to  us,  or  to  make  out  their 
relations  to  each  other  sufficiently  for  the  necessary  work  of  the 
plot.  lie  described  a  singularly  beautiful  and  attractive  young- 
lady  in  the  first  page  of  the  story,  because,  as  he  candidly  informs 
us,  he  thinks  we  should  never  be  able  to  read  the  book  without  a 
beautiful  and  attractive  young  lady.  We  must  confess  to  have 
read  it  rather  in  spite  of  the  heroine  than  on  account  of  her.  She 
is  such  a  mere  peg  to  hang  anecdotes  on,  and  has  so  singularly 
few  characteristics  not  shared  by  heroines  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  we  soon  found  her  rather  a  bore.  The  author  has,  for  example, 
to  describe  a  fight  with  a  grizzly  bear,  and  another  with  a  puma ;  a 
grizzly  bear  being  as  essential  to  a  book  of  American  adventures 
as  the  three  frogs  to  a  popular  lecture  on  Prophecy,  and  the  puma 
being  required  to  give  the  proper  local  colouring  of  the  particular 
district.  Now  there  is  an  obvious  excuse  for  introducing  the  puma 
— namely,  that  the  heroine  has  thoughtlessly  begged  the  hero  to  get 
her  a  cub  ;  it  being  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  heroines  to  get 
heroes  into  scrapes,  and  this  being  about  the  most  direct  and  in¬ 
artificial  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.  When  the  bear-fight  is 
wanted,  this  simple  pretext  having  been  exhausted,  the  author 
can  only  connect  it  with  his  plot  by  trying  the  reverse  plan; 
accordingly  the  hero  shoots  the  bear,  because  he  has  promised  the 
heroine  not  to  shoot  it.  We  are  very  willing  to  read  accounts  of 
bear-fights  for  the  tliousand-and-first  time  if,  like  this  1  particular 
bear-fight,  they  are  narrated  with  a  fair  amount  of  descriptive 
power ;  but  we  rather  resent  the  fictitious  heroine  whose  love- 
story  is  a  mere  excuse  for  stringing  together  bear-fights,  puma-fights, 
rows  with  Yankee  horse-thieves,  and  remarks  about  cattle-breeding. 
Why  not,  as  we  have  said,  leave  out  the  lady  altogether,  and  give  us 
a  genuine  book  of  travels  ?  or,  if  the  author  will  have  a  fiction,  why 
not  give  it  a  little  more  substance  and  colouring?  We  should  then 
be  glad  of  additional  information  as  to  characters  which  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  too  flimsy  to  bear  much  examination.  We  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Mexicans  described  are  meant  for  typical  examples  of 
their  countrymen;  their  manners  appear  to  be  so  polished,  their  lan¬ 
guage  so  refined,  and  their  sense  of  honour  so  punctilious,  that  we 
scarcely  believe  in  them.  The  author  has  probably  taken  too  little 
pains  to  bring  the  reality  before  us ;  he  is,  we  suspect,  content 
with  conventional  descriptions,  which  are  to  the  reality  what 
Swiss  peasants  in  an  opera  are  to  the  peasant  of  Bern  or  the 
Valais.  But  the  whole  account  is  so  slight  that  we  can  hardly 
tell  whether  this  effect  is  intentional  or  the  result  of  mere  care¬ 
lessness.  The  book  is  thus  rather  a  provoking  one;  there  is 
enough  fiction  to  make  us  suspect  the  facts,  and  enough  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  to  throw  the  fiction  out  of  gear.  The  result  is  an 
indistinct  and  unsatisfactory  performance,  which  is  apparently 
— to  j  udge  from  many  passages — unworthy  of  the  author’s  real 
merit. 


THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SOPHOCLES.* 

IIEN  Professor  Plumptre  bethought  himself  of  translating 
Sophocles,  it  was  a  sound  instinct  which  led  him  to  an  un¬ 
occupied  field  and  a  subject  worthy  of  his  labours.  Potter  and 
Franklin,  who  have  gone  before  him  over  the  same  ground,  are,  at 
their  best,  commonplace  versifiers,  and,  as  translators,  far  too 
loose  and  vague  to  satisfy  modern  scholarship.  In  reading 
a  chorus  from  the  latter,  one  pauses  to  wonder  how  he  could 
ever  have  slid  into  a  chair  which  afterwards  held  the  acute 
Dobreo  and  the  critically  sagacious  Porson ;  for  his  chief  art  seems 
to  lie  in  steering  quite  clear,  in  his  English  version,  of  all  contact 
with  the  Greek  which  he  professes  to  render.  And  Potter  is 
scarcely  so  good  in  his  Sophocles  as  in  his  rEschylus;  though, 
even  if  he  were,  that  would  be  no  reasonable  discouragement  to  a 
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just  ambition  on  the  part  of  modern  scholarship  to  eclipse  him. 
Dale’s  version,  which  we  have  not  seen,  has  not  the  reputation  of 
being  either  better  or  worse  than  these,  and  probably  holds  fast  a 
decent  mediocrity.  Beside  these  there  is  none  to  stand  in  Mr. 
Plumptre’s  way,  unless  we  deem  Don;  ldson’s  version  of  the 
Antigone  in  some  measure  an  attempt  to  show  the  more  accurate 
views  of  translation  which  prevail  in  our  age  as  compared 
with  those  of  past  times.  But,  like  Conington’s  Agamemnon, 
it  is  designed  to  serve  a  mixed  purpose — the  elucidation  of  the 
Greek  text  and  sense,  and  a  help  to  students  in  a  close  English- 
verse  counterpart.  Accordingly,  it  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  remarkable  effort  of  poetry,  though,  in  point  of  accurate 
translation,  it  might  teach  a  thing  or  two  to  would-be  translators. 
So  much  for  the  clear  field  of  which  Mr.  Plumptre  has  taken 
possession,  while  of  the  excellences  of  the  poet  he  has  selected 
for  reproduction  in  English  too  much  cannot  be  said.  No  ancient 
classic  can  be  a  better  study  for  modern  poetic  aspirants  than 
Sophocles.  Though,  unlike  Homer  and  iEschylus,  he  is  the 
very  reverse  of  direct  and  simple — being  rather  studied,  not  to 
say  involved,  in  his  sentences  and  diction  —  yet  it  is  the  best 
possible  training  in  the  “  art  of  poetry”  to  think  out  and  unravel 
some  of  the  graceful  skeins  of  complicated  speech  which  this  second 
of  Greek  tragedians  twines  around  thoughts  that  would  fall  flat 
enough  if  enunciated  in  mere  prosaic  fashion.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  very  excellent  discipline  for  young  poetical  aspirants 
might  be  found  in  a  minute  study  of  Sophocles,  than  whom 
no  ancient  poet  teaches  more  valuable  lessons  of  dignity,  self- 
possession,  reverence,  and  sobriety  of  character,  or  shows  a  pro¬ 
founder  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  Mr. 
Plumptre  has  somewhat  recently  given  indications  of  a  not 
unwarrantable  ambition  to  add  another  name  to  the  list  of  com¬ 
petitors,  among  his  contemporaries,  for  the  wreath  of  original 
poetry ;  and  having  met  with  sufficient  encouragement,  we  should 
imagine,  to  impel  him  to  climb  another  and  another  round  of  the 
ladder,  he  does  wisely  in  strengthening  his  steps  by  intermediate 
practice  upon  Sophocles,  and  by  that  fruitful  study  of  a  great 
master  of  antiquity  which  we  have  always  maintained  to  be 
generally  necessary  to  poetic  excellence. 

But  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  this  translation  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a  very  beneficial  exercise  for  himself,  we  must  not 
forget  that  our  province  is  to  guage  the  benefit  which  it  is  likely 
to  confer  on  the  public.  There  is  much  in  Professor  Plumptre’s 
English  Sophocles  which  satisfies  a  high  critical  standard.  The 
general  execution  of  it  is  very  good,  and  it  has  the  rare  merit  of 
being  almost  a  line-for-line  version.  We  dissent,  indeed,  from  his 
judgment  and  practice  as  regards  the  translation  of  choral  odes  into 
unrhymed  metres,  nor  can  we  see  any  justifiable  middle  course 
between  the  rhyming  periods  of  English  Pindarics  and  the  strict 
imitation,  if  we  are  to  abandon  rhyme,  of  the  original  metres.  The 
latter  course  would  be  simply  abominable,  but  the  feasibility  of  the 
former  has  been  successfully  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  choruses 
of  Mr.  Anstice.  Still  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that,  out  of  the 
very  difficult  task  of  forcing  unrhymed  strophes  and  antistrophes 
upon  an  English  ear,  Mr.  Plumptre  has  come  forth  with  more 
success  than  we  could  have  anticipated.  He  is  not  wanting  in  a 
correct  ear  to  guide  him  in  reproducing  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  tone  and  structure  of  the  Greek  ;  and 
he  has  a  certain  fearlessness  which  prompts  him  to  consult  the 
interests  of  true  poetry  by  giving,  where  he  can,  the  very  counter¬ 
parts  of  striking  Greek  words,  figures,  and  phrases,  which  some 
would  shrink,  for  fear  of  novelty,  from  reproducing  exactly,  and 
would  attempt  to  render  by  feeble  periphrasis.  There  is  a  boldness, 
for  example,  in  rendering  5™  iravovpyriaaaa  in  Antig.  74,  “  guilty 
of  holiest  crimes,”  and  oTtfavuipa  nvpyinv  (ibid.  1 22),  “  our  crown 
of  towers,”  of  which  it  might  be  easy  to  multiply  instances. 
And  the  practice  corresponding  in  translation  to  “  calling  a 
spade  a  spade  ” — i.e.  the  not  being  afraid  to  give  the  English 
equivalents  of  the  bolder  expressions  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
—  cannot  be  too  much  commended  as  tending  to  add  exotic 
beauties  to  our  poetic  literature.  But  to  give  a  fair  notion  of 
Mr.  Plumptre’s  work,  it  will  be  advisable  to  single  out  one 
or  two  extracts,  as  well  from  the  choral  odes  as  from  the 
iambics.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  sample  passages  of  the  latter 
class  is  his  version  of  Deianira’s  account  of  how  she  has  discovered 
the  existence  of  poison  in  the  fatal  ointment  of  the  Centaur.  It  is 
a  not  very  easy  passage  of  a  not  very  easy  play,  the  Trachinice, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  translated  with  truthful  exactness 
(Trcich.  688-706.  Engl.  Tr.  vol.  ii.  p.  103) 

Thus  1  did  ; 

And  now  the  time  to  act  was  come,  I  spread  it, 

Within  the  house,  in  secret,  with  a  lock 
Of  fleecy  wool  from  off  mine  own  sheep  cut ; 

And  then  1  folded  it,  and  placed  it  safe, 

Untouched  by  sunlight,  in  a  hollow  chest. 

The  gift,  as  ye  have  seen.  And  now,  within 
Adventuring,  1  beheld  a  marvel,  strange 
To  tell,  unparalleled  in  human  ken, 

For  I,  by  chance,  had  dung  the  wisp  of  wool. 

In. full  broad  sunshine.  Then  as  it  grew  hot 
It  melts  away,  and  soaks  into  the  earth, 

In  look  most  like  the  dust  the  saw  has  shed 
Where  men  work  timber  ;  on  the  ground  it  lay. 

And  from  the  earth  where  it  had  lain,  there  oozed 
Thick  clots  of  foam,  as  when  in  vintage  bright, 

Rich  must  is  poured  upon  the  earth  from  vine 
Sacred  to  Bacchus ;  and  I  know  not  now 
Which  way  of  thought  to  turn,  but  see  too  well 
That  I  have  done  a  deed  most  perilous. 

This  is  very  close ;  and  a  shorter  specimen  of  neatness  in  trans¬ 


lation  may  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  the  two  following  lines 
from  the  same  play,  in  which  the  heroine  ironically  expresses  her 

indignation  at  Hercules  for  sending  home  the  preferred  Iole : _ 

TOMS'  HpanXi/g, 

6  Trtarog  ripXv  KayaOar  KaXovfuvog, 

OLKOvpi  uvTiirtp^t  tov  patepov  ypovov. — 540— 2, 

Such  is  the  meed  of  all  my  care  of  home 
That  Heracles,  whom  men  call  true  and  good, 

Hath  sent  to  me  for  all  my  years  of  toil. — Vol.  II.  p.  97. 

Nor  does  the  following  scrap  from  the  CEdipus  Colmeus  give  at 
all  a  bad  idea  of  what  translation  should  be.  The  use  of  the 
epithet  “  time-worn,”  as  applicable,  like  ytpwv,  alike  to  man  and 
garb,  is  very  happy : — 

tai'ijn.  ovi>  roipSt,  rrjc  o  SvaiiXgi; 

yepiov  yipovn  cvyKaruuctjKtv  ttivoq, 

irXtvpdv  papaivoiv,  apart  S'  opparoaTipu 

Kopr)  Si  avpai ;  aKTeviarog  gaairai. —  CEd.  C.  1 258-61. 

And  this  his  garb,  whose  time-worn  raggedness 
Matches  the  time-worn  face,  and  makes  the  form 
All  foul  to  look  on  ;  and  his  uncombed  hair, 

Tossed  by  the  breeze,  falls  o’er  his  sightless  brow. — Vol.  I.  p.  124. 

We  must  refrain  from  further  quotation  of  iambics,  and  can 
only  refer  to  the  guard’s  account  of  Antigone’s  capture  (Antig. 
407-40),  to  the  speech  of  (Edipus  to  Theseus  (CEd.  Col.  607-28), 
to  the  scene  in  the  Ajax  where  the  hero  apostrophizes  his  infant 
Eurysakes,  and  to  the  sword  scene  in  the  same  play,  as  instances 
in  which  the  dignity  and  force  of  the  original  have  been  preserved 
in  pure  and  classical  English.  Of  choruses,  we  should  like  to 
transcribe  the  version  of  the  famous  tvim rov,  &ve,  k.t.X.  from  CEd. 
Col.  668-719;  but  readers  will  be  sure  to  hunt  it  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  its  poetical  rendering  goes  some 
way  towards  disabusing  us  of  a  rooted  prejudice  against  unrhyming 
metres.  We  give  in  preference  the  first  antistrophe  of  the  first 
chorus  in  the  Antigone,  to  which  the  same  remark  will  apply  : — 
Antig.  117-33.  crag  S’ virlp  ptXdQpwv — dXaXd^ai. 

He  stood  above  our  towers, 

Circling,  with  blood-stained  spears, 

The  portals  of  our  gates  ; 
lie  went,  before  he  filled 
His  jaws  with  blood  of  men, 

Before  Hephaestus  with  his  pitchy  flame 
Had  seized  our  crown  of  towers. 

So  loud  the  battle  din  that  Ares  loves. 

Was  raised  around  his  rear, 

A  conflict  hard  and  stiff, 

E’en  for  his  dragon  foe. 

For  breath  of  haughty  speech 
Zeus  hateth  evermore  exceedingly  ; 

And  seeing  them  advance, 

Exulting  in  the  clang  of  golden  arms, 

With  brandished  fire  he  hurls  them  headlong  down, 

In  act,  upon  the  topmost  battlement 
Rushing,  with  eager  step, 

To  shout  out  “  Victory  !  ” — Vol.  I.  154. 

The  only  complaint  we  have  to  make  here  is  that,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  omission  not  unfrequent  in  this  translation,  iroXXip 
pivpan,  in  v.  1 29,  is  left  untranslated.  WTe  may  cite  Antig.  340, 

lit  TT  Clip  ysvtl  IToXtVlOV  j  Track.  150,  f/TOl  TTpOg  dvdpog  T)  TtKVlOV 
<po(3ovfiivt)  ;  Ibid.  525,  ijV  St  ptro’nriov  oXoevTa  TiXiiypara,  as  rather 
important  lines  or  clauses  which,  by  inadvertence  we  suppose,  are 
ignored  in  this  version.  On  another  chorus  of  the  Antigone  we 
must  linger  just  long  enough  to  point  out  what  seems  to  us  an 
unsatisfactory  rendering  of  its  opening  lines  (332-3)  : — 

TToXXa  Ta  Suva  RoiStv  dv- 
Gpiowov  Stivortpov  mXu. 

Many  the  forms  of  life, 

Fearful  and  strange  to  see, 

But  man  supreme  stands  out, 

For  strangeness  and  for  fear. — Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

Now  here  the  Scholiast  gives  the  obvious  meaning  of  Suva, 
Suvonpov,  when  he  interprets  them  aoipd,  tror/xtiTtpov.  We  never 
heard  a  doubt  about  it.  That  Suvog  primarily  involves  the  idea 
of  fear  (St og)  is  admitted,  but  in  the  dramatists  the  sense  of  power 
and  cleverness  is  that  most  often  implied  by  it.  Here  the  context 
settles  the  meaning  beyond  a  question.  Franklin  saw  this,  and 
translated : — 

But  passing  all  in  wisdom  and  in  art 
Superior  shines  inventive  man. 

Anstice  renders  the  lines  soundly,  if  paraphrastically : — 

Many  a  wile  hath  nature  taught 
By  instinct’s  secret  call, 

But  man  with  sovereign  reason  fraught 
In  cunning  passes  all. 

And  Donaldson  pursues  a  safe  course  in  avoiding  either  ex¬ 
treme  : — 

Many  the  things  that  mighty  be, 

And  nought  is  mightier  than — Man. 

The  might,  in  fact,  attributed  to  man  is  the  result  of  the  cunning, 
wisdom,  art,  and  inventiveness  which  have  more  to  do  with  the 
sense  of  Suvog  here  than  the  “fearfulness  and  strangeness”  which 
sound  like  importations  from  other  literature.  In  the  main,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Plumptre’s  choruses  are  translated  with  skill  and  care, 
and  he  is  evidently  gifted  with  a  poetic  perception  which  tells 
him  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  happy  boldness  in  reproducing 
in  English  Greek  phrases  of  singular  and  pregnant  beauty. 

In  truth,  we  are  inclined  to  rate  Mr.  Plumptre’s  English  higher 
than  his  Greek,  which  may  possibly  be  owing  to  his  having  of  late 
years  been  more  conversant  with  the  classics  of  his  own  language. 
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His  modest  conclusion  to  Lis  preface  disarms  any  undue  severity 
of  criticism  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  notice  one  or  two  graver  slips  of 
mistranslation  which  blemish  a  work  that  might  else  take  foremost 
rank  in  its  class.  Thus,  where  in  (Ed.  Col.  560-1,  Theseus  says 
to  CEdipus — 

dnvi]v  yap  riv’  av  xpciZiv  tv\oiq 
\t%aQ  oiroiaQ  iZatyioralpip’  iyw. 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sense  is,  “It  would  he  some  heavy 
task  indeed  you  would  mention  that  I  should  shrink  from.  But 
this  sentence  Mr.  Plumptre  mistranslates : — 

How  dread  soe’er  the  suffering  that  thou  tell’st, 

I  too  might  know  it. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  translator  has  here  confused 
IZaitnaraipiiv  with  the  optative  of  ixiarayai.  Again,  in  Antigone 
686,  occurs  a  graver  mistake,  and  one  which  scholars  cannot  fail 
to  detect.  He  renders 

ovr’  av  Swaifii]V  g/jr’  txiarctiypv  XsyEii’. 

Nor  dare  I  say  nor  prove  that  what  thou  say’st 
Is  aught  but  right ; 

atterly  ignoring  the  peculiar  force  which  the  particle  id)  gives  to 
the  second  clause  of  the  sentence.  As  Linwood  puts  it,  in  a  brief 
and  intelligible  Latin  note,  “  Quid  inter  out  civ  Swaigriv  et  gr/r’ 
ixm-aipi)v  intercedat,  bene  ex  hoc  loco  percipient  tirmies.  Hoc 
scilicet  tvKTiKov,  illud  potentiale  est.”  If  the  translator  will  accept 
the  hint  designed  for  the  tiro,  he  will  find  the  correct  version  of 
the  line  something  of  this  sort: — “Neither  can  I  say,  nor  may  I 
ever  know  how  to  say,  that  you  are  wrong  in  these  statements.” 
Passing  over  the  mistranslation  in  the  same  play  (v.  754) 
k\uuiv  ippcvw/mc;,  “To  thy  cost  thou  shalt  learn  wisdom” — where 
Liddell  and  Scott  would  have  shown  that  the  verb  is  active,  and 
that  the  words  mean  “  To  thy  cost  thou  wilt  school  me  ” — we  turn 
to  a  singularly  unfortunate  complication  of  blunders  in  a  couple  of 
lines  of  the  Trachinice  (765-6): — 

offoif  ok  otfiviuv  opyiuiv  tSaUro 
if\6Z  a'lfxaTripd  Kano  xuipciQ  Opuoc. 

These  Mr.  Plumptre’s  evil  genius  has  permitted  him  to  translate 
after  this  fashion : — 

And  when  the  blood-red  flame  from  resinous  pine 
Began  to  feed  upon  the  holy  things. 

Here  he  apparently  fails,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  that,  by  a 
common  Greek  construction  (instances  of  which  occur  in  (Ed.  T. 
734,  and  Electra,  752,  of  which  last  he  has  missed  the  force), 
the  preposition  axo  in  the  second  line  belongs  as  much  to  opyiiuv 
as  to  Spvoc.  Worse  still,  however,  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  the 
passive  imperfect  iSaitru  for  the  imperfect  middle  of  the  verb 
oaiwpi,  “to  feast” — namely,  iSaiwro,  which  occurs  in  v.  771. 
Had  he  not  run  against  these  very  easily-avoided  rocks,  he  would 
have  rendered  the  lines  as  they  should  be  rendered — “And  when 
the  blood-red  flame  was  kindled  from  the  holy  sacrifices  and  the 
resinous  pine ;  ”  and  he  would  have  seen,  also,  that  in  the  line  of 
the  Electra  (752) — 

tpopovfiivOQ  xpoi;  oiiCac,  aAXor’  ovpavqi 
itkeAtj  xpoipaivwv, 

the  proper  English  is — “  One  whilo  borne  down  to  the  ground,  at 
another  tilted  up  (displaying  his  limbs)  in  air  ”  ;  and  not 

Dragged  to  the  ground,  now  this  limb  and  now  that 
To  heaven  exposing ; 

because  dAXors  belongs  as  much  to  tbopovpivoc  as  to  xpoipaivivv. 

Professor  Plumptre  must  not  think  us  insensible  to  the  good  points 
of  his  Sophocles  because  we  indicate  blemishes  which  we  are  happy 
to  think  are  separable  from  it  on  revision  and  in  re-edition.  His 
biographical  essay  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  work,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  for  its  elaborate  notice  of  the  parallelisms 
between  the  contemporaries,  Sophocles  and  Herodotus — a  subject 
broached  by  Donaldson  in  a  Philological  Society  paper.  One  of 
the  coincidences  cited  (see  p.  lvi.)  is  perhaps  questionable,  inas¬ 
much  as  many  commentators  consider  Antigone  909-12  an 
interpolation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  subject  is  very 
fascinating,  as  is  the  discussion  which  relates  to  the  moral  and 
religious  teaching  of  one  of  the  most  genuine  “  schoolmasters 
to  bring  men  to  Christ  ”  that  heathen  literature  can  boast.  The 
treatment  of  each  topic  is  sound  and  judicious.  We  are  indebted, 
too,  to  Mr.  Plumptre  for  what  is,  we  believe,  a  novelty — a 
translation  of  the  fragments.  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
our  high  opinion  of  the  general  merits  of  this  version,  which  is 
indeed  a  vast  improvement  upon  its  predecessors.  To  general 
readers  it  will  give  a  truer  insight  than  any  previous  translation 
has  done  into  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Sophocles ;  and  if,  here  and 
there,  a  blot  such  as  we  have  pointed  out  should  for  the  moment 
mar  the  satisfaction  of  the  scholar,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
whereas  earlier  translators  have  hidden  casual  ignorance  by  shirk¬ 
ing  difficulties  of  construction  and  vaguely  keeping  wide  of  the 
literal  interpretation,  Professor  Plumptre  is  invariably  honest  in 
his  handling  of  the  text,  and,  wherever  he  chances  to  bluuder, 
blunders  manfully  and  openly. 


LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.* 
rpiIE  two  large  volumes  of  which  M.  Victor  le  Clerc  and 
J-  M.  Ernest  Kenan  are  the  joint  authors  suggest  some  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  literary  service  which  may  be  rendered  by  such 

*  Jlistoire  Litteraire  de  la  France.  Par  Victor  le  Clerc  anj  Ernest 
Renan.  Paris :  Levy.  1865. 


bodies  as  the  Institute  of  France.  Even  those  who  might  feel 
disposed  to  qualify  Professor  Matthew  Arnold’s  eulogy  on  the 
influence  of  Academies  may  allow  that  such  an  undertaking  as 
the  Jlistoire  Litteraire  de  la  France  could  scarcely  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  uniform  plan  except  under  academical  auspices.  It 
was  commenced  in  1733,  with  the  authority  of  the  French 
Academy,  by  M.  Antoine  Rivet,  who  was  assisted  by  colleagues. 
The  work  had  been  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  it  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
In  1824,  M.  Daunou  was  commissioned  by  the  Academy  to 
continue  the  history,  which  he  brought  to  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  After  another  long  pause,  M.  Victor  le  Clerc, 
in  1 842,  received  the  honourable  charge  of  resuming  the  annals ; 
and  subsequently  the  special  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  was 
committed  to  M.  Ernest  Renan.  The  results  of  twenty-three 
years’  study  on  the  part  of  M.  le  Clerc,  and  of  researches,  on  the 
part  of  his  colleague,  which  even  the  Syrian  monuments  of  the 
Crusades  did  not  escape,  are  presented  in  two  exhaustive  essays, 
which  bring  the  great  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  diligence  of  the  writers  is  not  the  less  admirable 
because  the  period  to  which  their  labours  have  been  given  is  not  a 
brilliant  one  in  the  history  of  French  literature  and  art.  The 
fourteenth  century,  in  France,  is  without  the  chivalrous  inspirations 
which  sustained  a  romantic  poetry  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth ; 
and  if  it  is  prolific  in  prose,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  work  of  merit 
sufficiently  eminent  to  claim  distinction  amid  the  mass  of  political 
and  controversial  pamphlets.  Independently,  however,  of  its 
actual  productions,  the  century  has  other  aspects  in  which  its 
historian  finds  the  interest  which  rewards  his  labours.  It  was  the 
battle-ground  of  the  French  Kings  and  the  Popes.  Within  its 
limits  was  wrought  the  deliverance  of  the  French  laity  from  an 
ecclesiastical  despotism  which  had  invaded  civil  rights,  and  im¬ 
posed  oppressive  laws  on  every  province  of  human  thought.  The 
fourteenth  century  was  also  the  battle-ground  of  the  feudal  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  the  Third  Estate.  The  same  age  which  saw  the  State 
emancipated  from  the  tutelage  of  an  imperious  Church  saw  a  middle 
class  emerge  from  serfdom  to  the  barons.  The  twofold  slavery  had 
been  too  degrading,  too  deadening  to  heart  and  spirit,  to  leave 
much  inspiration  for  the  songs  of  the  double  deliverance  ;  and  it 
might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  these  triumphs,  so  beneficial  in  the 
sequel,  had  done  little  to  stimulate  the  thought  or  elevate  the 
taste  of  the  generation  which  achieved  them.  Yet,  if  we  listen 
attentively  to  the  controversies  with  which  the  age  resounds,  we 
shall  at  least  perceive  that  the  voice  of  civil  and  intellectual 
liberty  becomes  more  musical  as  it  rises  into  more  commanding 
tones,  and  that  the  victory  brought  out  a  vigour  and  a  freshness  in 
the  rude  literature  and  the  debased  schools  of  art  which  may  serve 
to  mark,  if  not  to  ennoble,  the  crisis  from  which  modern  society 
has  issued. 

In  approaching  his  task,  M.  le  Clerc  takes  a  survey  of  the  two 
powers  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  in 
obstinate  though  unequal  conflict.  The  age  of  absolute  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Holy  See  had  been  over  for  three  reigns.  Philip 
Augustus,  who  died  in  1223,  had  set  the  example  of  resisting 
undue  interference ;  the  short  reign  of  his  son  had  allowed  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  same  spirit ;  and  the  piety  for  which  Louis  IX.  was 
canonized  had  been  by  no  means  blind.  But  it  remained  for 
Philip  IV.  to  declare  open  war,  and  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour. 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  had  made  the  father  a  saint,  compared  the 
son,  by  a  wretched  pun  on  the  King’s  surname,  to  the  idol  Bel. 
But  even  such  amenities  as  these  failed  the  passive  successors  to 
whom  Boniface  VIII.  bequeathed  the  quarrel.  During  a  period  of 
seventy-five  years — a  period  which  the  Italian  Church  has  always 
spoken  of  as  a  captivity — six  successive  Popes  resided  at  Avignon, 
within  the  dominions  and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  a 
Power  which  always  found  them  obsequious.  The  ensuing 
scandal  of  the  Papal  schism,  when  Urban  VI.  and  Boniface  IX.  at 
Rome  were  the  declared  rivals  of  Clement  VII.  and  Benedict  XIII. 
at  Avignon,  lowered  still  more  the  prestige  of  the  Pontificate. 
And  if  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  were  ill  fitted  to  maintain  their 
own  authority,  the  vast  army  by  which  the  Holy  See  was  profes¬ 
sedly  served  was  already  distrusted  by  its  employers.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  the  regular  clergy  had  enormously  increased  in  recent  times. 
In  the  case  of  the  Benedictines,  whose  traditions  prescribed  study 
and  seclusion,  the  general  growth  was  less  noticeable.  But  the 
Augustine  order,  who  understood  the  sermons  de  Vitd  Communi 
as  warranting  them  to  be  turbulent  politicians,  had  founded  five 
new  sects.  Innocent  III.  had  with  some  hesitation  incorporated 
the  new  order  of  the  Franciscans ;  and  within  four  years  from  their 
foundation  the  number  of  brethren  at  one  of  their  chapters  general 
was  thirty  thousand.  It  was  in  the  Franciscan  order,  and  in  the 
equally  recent  order  of  the  Dominicans,  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  Pope's  army  of  regulars  had  till  now  resided.  But  the  very 
maxims  with  which  they  were  sent  forth  to  propagate  the  empire 
of  tho  Pontiff  tended  to  foster  in  them  the  ambition  of  independ¬ 
ence  ;  and  with  their  formidable  numbers,  the  various  regular 
orders  had  become  so  many  separate  republics,  at  feud  with 
each  other,  and  often  menacing  the  Holy  See.  The  Domi¬ 
nicans  were  the  least  unstable  in  their  loyalty.  M.  le  Clerc 
has  well  described  the  character  of  that  haughty  and  overbearing 
order,  who  exerted  the  double  powers  of  the  secular  arm  and  of 
their  own  learning  to  impose  the  iron  yoke  of  their  Church 
on  every  movement  of  the  human  mind.  Wo  think,  indeed,  that 
M.  le  Clerc  is  far  too  lenient  in  his  estimate  of  the  general  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  Dominicans  exerted  on  the  literature  of  their 
day  ;  but  he  points  out  with  admirable  clearness  how  one  of  the 
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chief  forms  of  their  activity — the  Inquisition,  which  was  always  a 
Dominican  establishment — tended  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation : — 

Quand  on  lit  aujourd'hui  ce  code  et  les  sentences  qu’il  a  dictees,  on  ne  peut 
s’empecher  de  croire  que  de  tels  juges,  quand  memo  ils  n’eussent  point  fait 
la  guerre  aux  travaux  de  l’esprit,  dcvaient  nuire  il  ['intelligence,  et  que  ce 
n’dtait  pas  sans  danger  pour  la  conscience  publique,  et,  par  suite,  pour  les 
oeuvres  litte'raires,  qu’un  tribunal  ne  cessait  de  rendre  des  arrets  oil  les 
simples  notions  de  la  justice  humaine  etaient  contredites  par  une  pretendue 
justice  divine— oil  des  gens  e'taient  condamn^s  pour  avoir  pave  leurs  dettes 
il  des  creanciers  suspects  d’hdre'sic  ;  une  sceur,  pour  avoir  donne  &  manger  il 
son  frhre  qui  mourait  de  faim  ;  une  jeunc  title  de  quinze  ans,  pour  n’avoir 
pas  d^noncd  son  perc  ct  sa  ini' re. 

Regarding  the  removal  of  the  Papal  seat  to  Avignon  from  a 
secular  and  merely  French  point  of  view,  M.  le  Clerc  points  out 
the  aesthetic  influences  brought  to  hear  on  the  people  by  the 
presence  among  them  of  such  a  Court  as  that  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  The  evils,  for  the  Catholic  world,  of  Philip  IV. ’s  bold  and 
sellish  policy  are  confessedly  ignored ;  but,  taken  within  its  special 
scope,  the  passage  is  forcible  : — 

Nous  ferons  seulement  ressortir  ici,  en  laissant  dc  cote  la  politique  et  ses 
combinaisons,  quelle  influence  ont  dA  avoir,  au  bout  de  quelque  temps,  pour 
la  culture  et  la  maturite  des  esprits,  chez  un  peuple  alors  abattu  par 
l’adversite,  mais  toujours  en  progres  depuis  deux  cents  ans,  le  spectacle  on  le 
souvenir  de  ce  pouvoir  presque  divin,  qui,  de  tous  les  points  du  monde, 
appelait  a  lui,  eomme  a  un  centre  commun,  les  nations  les  plus  lointaines, 
les  plus  diverses  de  mo  airs  et  de  langage  ;  une  eour  delicate  et  somptueuse, 
qui  la  premiere,  avant  les  grandes  cours  profanes,  embellit  et  anima  de  la 
socidte  des  femmes,  it  l’exemple  de  Clement  VI,  la  pompe  de  ses  ceremonies 
et  l’elegance  de  ses  fetes  ;  la  reunion  de  tous  ces  descendants  des  aneiennes 
families  italiennes,  amis  et  protecteurs  des  arts,  qui  naturalisaient  sur  notre 
sol,  outre  les  precedes  de  plusieurs  industries  et  le  systbme  d’irrigation  des 
plaines  lombardes,  les  palais  superbes,  les  riches  maisons  de  plaisance,  et  se 
consolaient  de  l’exil  oil  la  papaute  les  entrainait  avec  elle,  par  une  image 
encore  brillante  des  magnificences  de  Rome. 

But  the  great  intellectual  influence  of  the  age  was,  beyond 
doubt,  the  universal  reaction  throughout  Europe  against  feudalism. 
In  England,  it  had  found  expression  in  the  popular  discontents  of 
Richard  II. ’s  reign.  In  Italy,  it  placed  Michael  Lando,  the  wool- 
carder,  in  power  at  Florence  ;  in  Germany,  it  inspired  imitators  of 
William  Tell ;  and  in  France,  it  made  a  linendraper  King  at  Rouen. 
But  in  France  alone,  supported  by  the  Crown,  it  obtained  solid 
results.  Philip  IV.  met  the  bourgeoisie  more  than  half  way,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  establish  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
barons.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Parliament  of  France  first  held 
regular  Sessions  ns  a  High  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  seignorial 
jurisdiction.  In  the  same  reign  the  States-General  were  convened 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  bourgeoisie  in  i  302  first  shared  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  Meanwhile,  a  middle-class  was 
growing  in  the  large  towns ;  but  the  development  of  this  idea  was 
slow  aud  difficult  in  a  country  where  the  right  of  conquest  had 
left  such  deep  traces.  A  speaker  in  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
General  could  still  venture,  in  1 6 1 4,  to  use  the  insolent  comparison 
in  which  the  aristocracy  and  the  people  are  respectively  le  maitre 
et  le  valet.  Feudal  reactions  were  perpetually  recurring  in  France. 
The  aristocracy  was  held  in  check  with  constant  success  by 
Philip  IV.,  and  with  more  variable  success  by  his  three  sons. 
Reviving  under  Philip  of  Valois,  it  was  again  repressed  by 
Charles  V.  The  troubles  of  his  successor’s  reign  encouraged  the 
nobles  even  to  take  precedence  of  the  prelates  on  the  bench  of 
justice  and  in  the  council.  Once  more  the  aristocracy  submitted 
to  the  Ministers  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI. ;  and  at  length, 
after  an  attempt  to  regain  power  during  the  civil  wars,  it  was 
finally  crushed  by  Richelieu. 

In  the  history  of  the  French  Universities  at  this  period  M.  le 
Clerc  traces  the  leading  idea  of  the  age — the  development  of  the 
Third  Estate.  We  must  confess  that  here,  for  once,  he  appears 
to  us  to  have  indulged  in  a  rather  fanciful  theory.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  atmosphere  of  a  university  must  at  all  times 
be,  in  a  certain  sense,  republican;  and  just  for  that  reason,  the 
epochs  of  democratic  feeling  in  a  country  are  less  distinctly  marked 
in  the  tone  of  its  universities  than  in  the  tone  of  its  legislature  or 
of  its  assemblies.  During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  University  of  Paris  was  employed  chiefly  with  questions  of 
doctrine;  during  the  latter  half  it  was  prominent  and  active  in 
politics.  M.  le  Clerc  ascribes  this  ascendancy  to  the  fact  that  the  j 
constitution  of  the  University  illustrated  the  grand  principle  of  j 
equality,  of  which  the  ago  was  enamoured.  But  even  assuming  j 
the  University  to  have  been  organized  011  a  model  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  democratic  sentiment  of  the  day,  is  it  not 
simpler  to  suppose  that  the  University  had  become  more  important 
in  the  State,  not  because  it  seemed  an  ideal  miniature  republic, 
but  because  it  had  actually  grown  in  numbers  and  material 
resources?  Indirectly,  no  doubt,  that  growth  was  duo  to  the 
democratic  movement.  The  love  of  letters  had  from  the  first 
associated  itself  with  the  cause  of  the  people.  In  Italy,  the  ten¬ 
dency  had  shown  itself  in  the  honours  awarded  to  illustrious 
writers.  Alboin  of  Verona  had  offered  Dante  his  first  asylum — 

“  Lo  primo  rifugio,  e  T  primo  ostello.”  Three  viscounts  of  Milan 
had  successively  loaded  Petrarch  with  their  favours ;  and  Boc¬ 
caccio  had  found  a  magnificent  homo  at  Naples.  In  France,  the 
same  tendency  had  led  to  the  foundation  of  twenty-four  colleges 
at  Paris  between  the  years  1302  and  1354.  We  know  that 
before  the  end  of  the  following  century  the  University  of  Paris 
could  number  three  hundred  thousand  students — i.e.  more  than  all  - 
the  Universities  of  Italy  put  together;  and  already',  wheu  its 
members  walked  in  procession  at  the  great  ceremonies,  the  Rector 
entered  St.  Denis  before  the  last  of  the  long  train  had  left  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Mathurin  near  the  Sorbomie.  Is  it  necessary  to  press  I 


the  analogy  between  the  competitive  system  and  a  republican 
government,  in  order  to  explain  why  such  a  body  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  had  received  an  access  of  power  not  more  than 
proportionate  to  its  increase  in  size  and  wealth  ? 

With  respect  to  scholastic  studies,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
age  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  length  begins  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  The  latter  is  still  predominant, 
but  it  is  no  longer  sovereign.  The  old  ecclesiastical  school  of 
culture,  of  which  Latin  was  still  the  only  expression,  is  conscious 
of  decline,  but  battles  on,  supported  by  the  prestige  of  centuries. 
The  new  culture,  more  at  ease  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  more 
human  and  more  accessible,  advances  under  difficulties  and  with 
the  timidity  of  a  recent  origin— encouraged  at  the  same  time  by 
a  reception  which  might  well  inspire  confidence  in  its  destinv. 
The  study  of  languages  is  making  way,  though  still  impeded  .it 
every  step  by  theological  prejudice.  Forensic  and  political  oratory 
is  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  trammels  of  the  theory  that 
the  art  of  eloquence  is  the  art  of  preaching.  The  decline  of  poetry, 
meanwhile,  is  proving  that  the  spirit  of  satire,  as  an  inspiration, 
is  a  bad  substitute  for  the  romance  of  chivalry  and  love.  But 
amid  all  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  the  age  an  important 
advantage  has  been  gained  in  the  province  of  art.  Speaking  of 
“  la  naissance  d’un  art  profane,”  M.  Ernest  Renan  says  : — 

Tous  les  arts,  au  moven  &ge,  en  France,  furent  inspires  par  le  sentiment 
religieux.  I/architecture,  jusqu’au  debut  du  si£cle  qui  nous  occupe,  avait 
ddploye  ses  efforts  les  plus  feconds  dans  la  construction  des  dglise3  et  des 
monas teres.  La  peinture  et  la  sculpture  n’avaient  guere  traite  que  des  sujets 
sacres.  La  musique  elle-meme,  qui,  par  sa  nature,  a  toujours  ete  liee  aux 
joies  de  la  vie,  n’avait  inspird  en  dehors  du  culte  que  des  rhythmes  popu¬ 
lates.  .  .  .  Un  souffle  du  midi,  un  rayon  d'e'le'gance  et  de  gaiete,  vinrent 

amollir  ces  rudes  natures  qui,  depuis  tant  de  sihcles,  n’avaient  connu  que  les 
emotions  de  la  guerre  et  de  la  religion. 

Art  can  never  reach  an  exquisite  perfection  while  it  is  exclu¬ 
sively  appropriated  by  the  devotional  sentiment.  Constantly 
employed  on  ideal  forms,  in  portraying  which  it  is  subject  to 
dogma  and  tradition,  religious  art  is  too  apt  to  lose  truth  and 
correctness  of  design.  Profane  art,  standing  closer  to  real 
life  and  unshackled  by  prescription,  has  a  better  chance  of  avoid¬ 
ing  conventionality  and  producing  thorough  and  conscientious 
work.  Perhaps  taste  was  never  more  degraded  than  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  France ;  but  undoubtedly 
a  great  step  had  been  taken  —  a  science  of  painting  and  of 
sculpture  had  become  possible.  In  this  point  of  view,  M. 
Renan’s  Essay  will  be  studied  with  interest  by  lovers  of  art. 
The  chapter  on  miniature  painting,  as  applied  to  the  illumination 
of  manuscripts,  is  curious  as  showing  how  the  unrivalled  ex¬ 
cellence  of  French  artists  in  that  department  was  contemporary 
with  a  wretched  school  in  “  la  grande  peinture.”  Where  there  is 
scarcely  a  name  deserving  of  particular  mention,  we  perhaps  do 
not  lose  much  by  M.  Renan’s  plan  of  noticing  only  such  artists  as 
were  also  writers  on  art.  But,  as  a  device  for  keeping  the  Essay 
on  the  Fine  Arts  in  harmony  with  the  Literary  History,  this 
method  strikes  us  as  being  somewhat  arbitrary.  If  the  history  of 
the  Fine  Arts  is  to  be  traced  at  all,  surely  the  persons  who  figure 
in  it  should  be  mentioned  for  what  they  did  with  the  brush  or  the 
chisel,  rather  than  for  what  they  may  have  happened  to  do  with 
the  pen. 


THE  REGULAR  SWISS  ROUND.* 
nHHE  Rev.  Harry  Jones  is,  by  his  own  account,  “  Incumbent  ” 
J-  — a  euphemism,  we  suppose,  for  Perpetual  Curate — of  St. 
Luke’s,  Berwick  Street,  Soho.  “  We  ”  of  St.  Luke’s  have  “  our 
Reading-Room  ”  and  “  our  Institute  ” ;  whether  they  are  the 
same  thing  or  two,  the  Incumbent  does  not  tell  us.  But  at  ono 
or  both  of  them  the  Incumbent  lectures,  or,  in  his  own  phrase, 
“uses  his  Journals  in  lectures,”  in  which  the  “  Trips”  themselves 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Journals  are  made,  by  an  appropriate 
professional  metaphor,  to  “  do  duty.”  These  Lectures,  it  seems, 
in  their  next  stage,  are  printed  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  and  in  their 
final  development  they  grow  into  a  book.  Now  we  are  in  a  gross 
state  of  ignorance.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  .Tones,  nothing  of  St. 
Luke’s  and  its  Institute,  nothing  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  except 
what  Mr.  Jones  is  good  enough  to  tell  us.  On  this  showing  we 
must  award  to  him  the  prize  of  being  a  clerical  jester  of  the 
first  order.  The  frequenters  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Institute  may  be 
amused  and,  for  aught  we  know,  edified  by  the  fimniness 
of  their  pastor ;  if  so,  we  have  no  more  wish  to  interfere  with 
their  recreation  than  to  interfere  with  the  votaries  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 
in  theirs.  Nor  are  we  greatly  concerned  as  to  what  may  be 
printed  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  though,  when  a  thing  gets  into  print 
in  any  shape,  it  is  certainly  one  degree  more  serious.  But  when 
Mr.  Jones  thrusts  himself  and  his  Trips  upon  tire  world  in  the 
shape  of  a  book,  he  throws  himself  within  our  undoubted  juris¬ 
diction,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences. 

The  proverb  says  that  it  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise,  and 
against  any  merriment  which  comes  under  that  head  we  have  not 
a  word  to  say;  but  is  there  any  wisdom  in  the  merriment  of  the 
Rev.  Harry  Jones?  Let  the  impartial  reader  judge.  Take  the 
following  paragraph,  whicli  is  the  very  first  in  the  book  : — 

I  didn’t  go  ;  I  was  taken,  and  it  came  about  thus.  For  some  months  I 
had  been  much  engaged  ;  and  though  anxious  work  has  pleasures  which  the 
idler  may  envy,  but  can  never  enjoy,  it  tires  the  heartiest  and  strongest  at 
last.  I  was  worn  and  cross,  and  fancied  myself  ill — the  worst  of  maladies. 
My  heart  was  sick,  my  food  tasteless.  The  cabs  in  the  street  seemed  to  make 
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more  noise  on  purpose,  while  passing  my  door.  I  subdued  three  or  four 
organ-men,  by  threatening  them,  in  very  broken  Italian,  out  of  the  window. 
My  wife  said'l  wanted  a  change — as  if  I  didn’t  know  that— so  I  said  to  her 
at'  the  time.  One  day,  while  I  was  unusually  worried  and  snappish,  my 
friend  J.  happened  to  call,  and  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  he  was 
going  to  start  for  the  “  Regular  Swiss  Round  ”  the  next  day.  “  Will  you 
come  ?  ”  he  added  ;  “  nothing  absurd  in  climbing — no  romance — beaten 
track — procession  of  cockneys.  Will  you  come  ?  ” 

My  good  wife  used  her  opportunity,  packed  my  carpet-bag,  and  the  next 
evening  saw  J.  and  me  in  the  express  train,  shrieking  (I  refer  to  the  train) 
out  of  the  station  at  London  Bridge. 

In  tliis  style  of  dreary  would-be  facetiousness  Mr.  Jones  records 
three  Trips  in  Switzerland  and  the  neighbourhood,  ever  and  anon 
scattering  passages  which  suggest  that  he  is  capable  of  something 
better.  That  is  to  say,  he  ever  and  anon  descends  from  his  tight¬ 
rope  and  condescends  to  be  dull  in  a  straightforward  way.  We 
respect  Mr.  Jones  in  his  dull  tits,  if  only  because  in  his  dull  fits  he 
is  occasionally  amusing.  When  he  is  dull,  he  now  and  then  stum¬ 
bles  into  blunders  which  are  amusing  in  themselves,  and  now  and 
then  into  bits  of  sense,  which  are  equally  amusing  from  the  force 
of  contrast.  The  most  respectable  aspect  of  Mr.  J  ones  is  when  he 
gropes  liis  way  to  a  simple  truth  by  the  light  of  nature,  like  a 
Palmerstonian  Bishop  speculating  on  the  possible  final  cause  of  a 
Chapter-House  with  fifty  stalls.  In  all  these  frames  of  mind  Mr. 
Jones  can  be  endured,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  these  endurable 
intervals  are  far  more  common  towards  the  end  than  towards  the 
beginning  of  his  book.  It  is  only  when  he  is  lively  that  he  is 
altogether  intolerable ;  and  his  liveliness  is  much  more  constant 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  rambles. 

Mr.  Jones,  however,  seems  at  least  to  possess  the  virtue  of  self- 
knowledge  ;  so  it  is  as  well  to  hear  his  account  of  himself : — 

Mind  j’ou,  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  guide  at  all.  While  being  careful  to  keep 
such  topical  [sic]  information  as  I  give  accurate,  I  perpetually  omit  mention 
of  places  to  which  the  guide-books  devote  pages.  If  you  go  to  Switzerland, 
you  will  take  Murray,  or  the  Practical  Guide,  or  Bradshaw,  or,  best  of  all,  I 
think,  the  new  book  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In 
these  pages  I  am  only  a  chattering  tourist,  going  one  of  the  regular  rounds, 
and  giving  you  such  impressions  as  I  get  by  the  way. 


Mr.  Jones  here  photographs  himself  with  a  single  touch.  In  one 
word  he  sums  up  all  possible  criticism  on  his  performance.  Jle 
calls  himself  a  chatterer,  and  a  chatterer  he  is.  If  he  chooses  to 
chatter  to  his  wife,  and  his  friend  J.,  and  his  friend  J.’s  wife,  and  to 
the  St.  Luke’s  Institute  into  the  bargain,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
throw  let  or  hindrance  in  bis  way.  But  why  should  lie  chatter 
to  the  world  in  general  P  Who  cares  for  all  the  small  adventures, 
all  the  little  ups  and  downs  and  had  jokes  and  commonplace 
remarks  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  bis  friend  and  liis  friend’s 
wife  ?  Why  treat  us  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Jones’s  carpet-bag  and 
of  Mrs.  Jones’s  striped  trunk  ?  To  the  members  of  the  St.  Luke’s 
Institute  they  may  possibly  be  familiar  objects;  at  any  rate  they 
are  objects  consecrated  by  a  close  connection  with  the  person  of  their 
pastor.  Very  odd  relics  are  sometimes  picked  out  for  reverence. 
Some  years  back  the  female  religious  world  was  invited  to  have  its 
clothes  cut  out  of  the  same  piece  of  linen — perhaps  we  are  wrong 
in  saying  linen,  but  whatever  the  substance  is  —  out  of  which 
Bishop  Alexander’s  rochet  was  cut.  Now  if  a  vicarious  sanctity 
extended  itself  from  Bishop  Alexander  to  Bishop  Alexander’s 
rochet,  and  from  Bishop  Alexander’s  rochet  to  the  piece  out  of 
which  it  was  cut,  though  the  Bishop  had  never  seen  or  handled 
or  thought  of  the  remnant  thus  left  behind,  a  much  greater  sanctity 
may,  in  the  eyes  of  a  faithful  attendant  at  St.  Luke’s  Institute, 
attach  to  the  carpet-bag  which  has  actually  followed  the  Incum¬ 
bent  of  St.  Luke’s  through  a  Regular  Swiss  Round  in  Three 
Trips.  But  to.  the  world  in  general,  neither  Mr.  Jones’s 
carpet-bag  nor  Mrs.  Jones’s  trunk  is  clothed  with  the  slightest 
interest.  Relics  of  this  sort  have  only  a  local  value ;  it  is  a  pity 
to  obtrude  them  on  a  world  unaccustomed  to  worship  at  the  local 
shrine. 

This  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which  Mr.  J  ones  tells  his  travels. 
He  goes  into  Strasburg  Minster  and  admires  it  very  much.  While 
he  is  thus  musing,  a  beadle  asks  if  he  vyishes  to  see  the  clock : — 


Down  fell  the  whole  fabric  of  my  thought — the  beadle  levelled  it  with  a 
touch — I  was  a  mere  excursionist,  and  represented  a  “  tip.”  A  plague  on 
the  clock  1  May  it  be  unwound  for  ages  ;  may  it  be  gritty  and  sticky  with 
old  oil  ;  may  earwigs  get  into  its  tenderest  vitals,  and  rot  consume  its  cat¬ 
gut  !  The  cathedral  being  suddenly  demolished,  I  was  led  passively  to  see 
the  clock. 


Which  is  silliest — to  talk  in  this  way,  or  to  talk,  a  page  or  two  on, 
of  “coming  pop  on  a  magnificent  Swiss  view  over  the  Jura?” 
Once  in  Switzerland  Mr.  Jones  comes  pop  on  a  little  philology  and 
politics.  “  There  are  three  distinct  languages — German,  French, 
and  Italian ;  besides  strong  dialects,  which  are  horrible  mixtures 
of  them  all.”  What  these  “  strong  dialects  ”  are  we  cannot  guess ; 
natural  Provencal  and  natural  Swabian,  as  distinguished  from  their 
high-polite  supplanter,  may,  for  ought  we  know,  “  be  strong  dia¬ 
lects,”  but  does  any  man,  even  in  the  St.  Luke’s  Institute,  fancy  that 
either  of  them  is  a  “horrible  mixture”  of  German,  French,  and 
Italian  ?  Later  in  the  day,  in  the  Third  Trip,  Mr.  Jones  gets 
among  the  Grey  Leagues,  and  is  seized  with  an  historical  fit.  He 
exhorts  everybody  to  study  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  world — a 
thing,  let  us  tell  him,  sooner  said  than  done.  The  history  of  the 
Leagues  is  a  very  tough  mouthful  indeed,  and  if  Mr.  Jones  has 
swallowed  it,  he  ought  really  to  make  some  serious  use  of  his  pro¬ 
bably  unique  knowledge.  His  description,  however,  of  the  language 
makes  us  doubtful  ag  to  the  depth  of  bis  history.  The  Biindner,  he 
tells  us  “  retain  to  this  day  a  separate  language — Romansch,  seamed 
with  Roman  military  roads.”  A  language  seamed  with  roads  is 
really  beyond  us ;  we  have  not  passed  that  apprenticeship  in  the 


St.  Luke’s  Institute  which  might  perhaps  qualify  us  to  follow  the 
flights  of  its  pastor.  Putting  tliis  and  that  together,  we  can  only 
guess,  very  humbly,  that  “seamed  with  Roman  military  roads,” 
and  “  a  horrible  mixture  of  German,  French,  and  Italian,”  mean, 
in  Mr.  Jones’s  own  certainly  rather  “  strong  dialect,”  the  same 
thing. 

Of  Mr.  Jones’s  own  acquirements,  all  we  can  say  from  his  auto¬ 
biography  is  that,  on  his  first  Trip,  the  French  tongue  was 
familiarly  known  in  his  party  as  “Jones,”  seemingly  because 
he  alone  could  speak  it.  That  ho  does  not  go  beyond  French 
we  suspect  from  another  passage.  He  is  intensely  amused  at  a 
brother  cockney  who  would  pronounce  Bale  like  Basley.  To 
one  who  had  gone  a  little  deeper  it  might  seem  equally  grotesque 
to  call  Basel,  Bale.  As  for  English,  Mr.  Jones  has,  as  we  should 
have  suspected,  views  of  his  own  on  that  subject.  He  tells  us 
of  “  a  G  erman  professor,  who  spoke  English  with  a  grammatical 
conscientiousness  almost  painful.”  We  wonder  whether  the 
Incumbent  of  St.  Luke’s  took  pains  that  no  French  hearers  should 
be  pained  in  the  like  sort  when  he  himself  was  “  talking 
Jones.” 

But  let  us  return  to  politics : — 

How  the  Swiss  came  to  be  free  is  hard  to  say  in  a  few  words ;  but  they 
probably  owe  their  present  freedom  from  Continental  interference  as  much  to 
the  nature  of  their  country  as  to  anything  else.  Tyrants  of  all  kinds, 
whether  represented  by  the  mob  or  the  monarch,  are  compelled  to  leave  those 
alone  whom  they  cannot  get  at.  Some  people  think  that  universal  suffrage 
makes  Switzerland  free,  but  universal  up  and  down  has  more  to  do  with  it. 
You  can’t  conquer  a  country  thoroughly  without  a  flat  place  to  do  it  on. 
Advance  against  your  Swiss,  and  they  whisk  up  hill  or  round  a  corner  while 
you  are  getting  your  range.  At  any  rate,  their  liberty  is  of  the  right  sort — 
home-grown — and  therefore  likely  to  last. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Jones  on  floundering  into  a  truth  in  the  last 
sentence.  But  surely  people  in  flat  countries  can  do  something 
too.  Does  the  St.  Luke’s  Reading-Room  contain  no  book  giving 
any  account  of  Holland  and  Friesland  ?  And  unluckily  Switzer¬ 
land  has  once  been  conquered.  And  no  doubt  it  could  be  con¬ 
quered  again — conquered,  that  is,  in  the  same  way  that  Xerxes  may 
be  said  to  have  conquered  at  Thermopylae.  But  it  would  he  far 
harder  to  conquer  it  now  than  it  was  in  1798.  The  resistance 
which  the  invaders  then  met  with  only  in  particular  districts 
would  now  he  met  with  everywhere.  Perhaps,  then,  if  not  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  yet  that  of  which  universal  suffrage  is,  in  the  case 
of  Switzerland,  the  result,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
matter  after  all.  But  let  us  have  a  longer  political  lecture  from 
Mr.  Harry  Jones: — 

On  Monday  we  went  to  Benie  by  rail.  This  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Switzerland,  though,  as  we  all  know,  a  republic,  has  been  by  no  means  so 
united  a  countiy  as  might  be  supposed.  Perhaps,  however,  no  form  of 
government  is  so  exposed  to  civil  brawls  as  that  in  which  several  corpora¬ 
tions  affect  equal  power,  and  are  under  no  prompt  jurisdiction.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Swiss  have  had  many  contests  among  themselves,  quite  as  bitter 
as  might  have  been  expected  between  enemies  who  differ  in  language  and 
religion.  The  twenty-two  cantons  of  which  Switzerland  is  now  composed 
were  first  united  in  1814.  But  a  few  years  previously  to  that,  this  cradle  of 
Continental  liberty  was  the  scene  of  great  oppression,  the  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  reigning  families  and  influential  cantons.  Even  the  brave 
mountaineers  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  who  had  bled  for  their  freedom,  no 
sooner  got  it  than  they  tyrannized  sharply  over  their  own  dependents.  Give 
am'  one  sudden  and  great  power,  and  he  will,  very  probably,  abuse  it.  The 
Liberal  reformer,  in  office,  becomes  a  strict  Conservative.  The  slave  who  is 
freed  will  trample  on  his  late  master  if  he  can.  When  you  let  a  plummet 
go,  it  will  swing  as  far  from  the  true  straight  line  as  it  was  when  in  your 
hand,  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  we  are  getting  away  from  Switzerland 
and  its  government. 

Here  are  glimmerings  of  fact  and  glimmerings  of  reason.  The 
union  of  twenty-two  cantons  for  the  first  time  in  1 8 1 4  is  true  in 
a  sense,  but  does  Mr.  Jones  know  in  what  sense  only  ?  The  whole 
passage  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  a  map  who  has  learned  j  ust 
enough  of  a  subject  to  talk  nonsense  about  it.  But  any  subscriber 
to  tbe  St.  Luke’s  Reading-Room  who  reads  bis  daily  paper  with 
decent  attention  should  surely  know  that,  when  the  last  “  civil 
brawl”  took  place  last  year  at  Geneva,  a  tolerably  “  prompt  juris¬ 
diction  ”  in  the  shape  of  the  Federal  Council  soom  brought  both 
parties  to  reason. 

Here  is  Mr.  Jones  at  Bern,  which  he  looks  on  as  the  “metro¬ 
polis  ”  of  Switzerland.  Anyhow  he  is  nearer  the  mark  than  the 
Times  Correspondent,  who  thought  that  New  York  was  the 
“  metropolis  ”  of  the  United  States : — 

Happily  there  are  few  rights  in  the  place.  We  didn't  feel  much  inclined 
to  visit  the  Museum,  “  containing  one  of  the  best  collections  of  the  natural 
productions  of  Switzerland  ;  ”  for  we  were  seeing  the  countiy  itself. 

The  Minster  is  a  line  building  outside.  There  are  several  charitable 
institutions,  and  a  tremendous  prison. 

The  three  sights  we  were  taken  to  see  were,  the  Bears,  the  Clock,  and  the 
distant  Bernese  Alps,  which  show  beautifully  from  the  high  land  about  the 
town.  The  Bear  is  the  crest  [sic]  of  Berne,  and  appears  everywhere,  in  stone,  in 
wood,  and  in  the  flesh.  There  is  a  pit  in  the  town,  where  three  or  four  mangy 
brutes  shuffle  about,  and  open  their  mouths  to'the  public  for  buns  and  nuts, 
quite  unconscious  of  their  heraldic  distinction.  One  year  an  Englishman 
fell  into  their  place  and  was  killed  by  them.  Theunlikeliest  death  one  would 
expect  is  that  by  wild  beasts,  in  the  middle  of  a  European  town.  But  so  it 
was ;  he  tumbled  in,  somehow,  and  the  bears  killed  him  before  he  could  be 
got  out.  Horrible !  to  be  squeezed  in  the  clutches  of  a  beast  one  has  read 
about  in  books  of  savage  travel,  within  sight  of  your  inn  and  a  cabstand. 

Now  if  a  man  feels  happy  that  there  are  no  sights  in  a  place,  had 
he  not  better  save  liis  money  and  stay  at  home  ?  Why  should  a 
man,  because  he  is  in  Switzerland,  not  see  a  collection  of  the 
natural  objects  of  Switzerland  ?  To  learn  that  Bern  contains  objects 
besides  those  which  he  was  taken  to  see  —  say  a  Bundvspalast  and 
a  Batkhaus  —  would,  we  suppose,  only  make  Mr.  Jones  sorrowful. 
But  what  a  light  this  throws  on  the  mind  of  a  “chattering 
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tourist  ”  who  cannot  explore  a  town  for  himself,  hut  only  goes  to 
what  he  is  “  taken  to  see.”  “  The  Minster  is  a  line  building  out¬ 
side.”  Does  this  mean  that  Mr.  Jones  saw  the  inside,  and  preferred, 
as  any  man  of  taste  would,  the  outside ;  or  does  it  merely  mean 
that  he  was  not  “  taken  to  see  ”  the  inside  ?  But  he  could  hardly 
have  seen  the  outside  without  seeing  the  statue  of  Rudolf  von 
Erlach.  But,  as  he  passes  by  Sempach  without  a  word,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  to  him  Laupen  is  meaningless.  His  whole  historic 
enthusiasm  is,  oddly  enough,  confined  to  the  people  who  speak 
the  language  seamed  with  Roman  military  roads. 

The  passage  about  the  bears  one  can  hardly  read  with  patience. 
The  unhappy  accident,  of  the  true  nature  of  which  Mr.  Jones  seems 
to  know  nothing,  is  really  not  a  matter  for  laughing.  But  we  cannot 
help  laughing  at  the  delightful  little  touch  of  cockneyism  in  the 
u cabstand.”  Thus  much  is  clear;  a  bear  is  to  Mr.  Jones  only 
“a  beast  one  has  read  about  in  books  of  savage  travel.”  Hence 
we  infer  that  he  is  quite  unconscious  that  bears  may  be  seen  in  a 
pit,  opening  their  mouths  to  the  public,  &c.,  much  nearer  than 
Bern  to  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  and  most  unquestionably  within 
sight  of  a  cabstand. 

Perhaps  this  is  enough.  The  book  is  pretty,  with  many  views 
of  scenery  ;  and,  as  we  said,  here  and  there  Sir.  Jones  gets  more 
rational.  But  what  excuse  can  any  man  have  for  troubling  the 
world  with  such  nonsense  as  the  passages  that  we  have  quoted  ? 
Mr.  Jones  went  his  “  Regular  Swiss  Round  ”  “  unencumbered 
by  any  pressing  desire  to  improve  his  own  mind  or  that  of  his 
fellow-creatures.”  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not  remain  in 
this  at  least  harmless  disposition  after  he  came  home. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  vnpossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications ;  and  to  this  rule  ive  can  make  no  exception. 
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TNJOTICE.  —  WOODCOTE  HOUSE,  Windlesham,  Bagshot.— 

^  Tl»is  School,  formerly  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pkaks,  is  now  continued  under  the 
Joint  Management  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  KENDALL,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  C.  S. 
J  EHRAM,  Esq.,  M.A.  Ti inity  College,  <  Ixford. _ 

rPIIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  ami  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparin';  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate— Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosveimr  Square,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  and  the  INDIAN 

'  *  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.  _  Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  assisted  by  a  High  W  rangier,  a  High  Classic  ( late  Fellow  of  his  College ).  the  Senior 
Moralist  of  his  year  at  Cambridge  for  Moral  Sciences,  a  Graduate  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
University  of  London  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  best  .Masters  obtainable  for  Modern  and 
Oriental  Languages,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDEN  T  PUPILS. —References  to  Parents  of 
Successful  Pupils _ Wiltshire  House,  St.John’s  Road,  Brixton. 

"WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  other  COMPETITIVE 

'  '  EXAMINATIONS.— Mr.  JAMES.  K.  CHRISTIE.  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  lute  First 
Mathematical  Master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, gives  INSTRUCTION  at 
his  Residence,  9  Arundel  Gardens,  Notting  Ilill. 

filVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION.  —  A  MEMBER  of  the 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  a  Cambridge  Graduate,  ‘Wrangler,  and  Classical  Scholar,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above  Examination. — Address,  E.  It.,  21  Osnaburgh  Street,  N.W. 

T )  UGBY  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— The  Rev.  <77f. 

^  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant- 
Master  of  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS 
of  Nine  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  to  be  Prepared  for  Admission  to  the  Public  Schools,  and 
Competition  for  Open  Scholarships.  The  Quarter  commenced  October  17— Address,  Overslade, 
near  Rugby. 

M ILITARY  PREPARATIONS  under  ARMY  TUTORS, 

53  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill— Number  of  Students  only  Four.  There  are  TWO 
VACANCIES.  Lust  Two  sent  up  obtained  Commissions  without  Purchase— Address,  Nauta. 
Vt/e. 


PREPARATION  for  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and 

DIRECT  COMMISSIONS — A  TUTOR  of  long  and  successful  Experience,  who  has 
passed  upwards  of  150  Pupils,  has  a  few  VACANCIES.  He  is  permanently  assisted  by  a  First 
Class  Man  in  Classical  Honours,  Oxford  ;  by  a  Fifth  Wrangler  ;  and  by  the  most  eminent  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Natural  Science  and  the  Modern  Languages _ For  Terms  and  References  address, 

Mr.  Allen,  B.A.,  Milford  House  and  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  Civil 

Service  of  India  arc  PREPARED  for  the  Competitive  Examination  at  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE  IIALL,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  by  A.  D.  SPKANGE,  M.A.,  assisted  by 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing.  At  each  of  the  Examinations  for  the  last  Seven  Years, 
Students  from  the  Civil  Service  Hull  have  taken  very  high  places— A  Prospectus,  giving  Terms, 
List  of  Teachers,  Successf  ul  Candidates,  References,  &e.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


EDUCATION  in  FRANCE.— An  M.A.  of  OXFORD,  in  Classical 

*  Honouvs,  a  good  Mathematician,  Married,  and  residing  in  Tours,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  salubrious  cities  in  France,  receives  into  his  Family  a  limited  Number  of 
PUPILS,  to  thoroughly  Educate  and  prepare  for  the  Universities  and  all  Competitive 
Examinations.  French  is  taught  by  a  Professor.  Especial  care  is  taken  of  Boys  of  Delicate 

Constitution _ For  References,  Testimonials,  Terms,  &c.,  address,  in  the  first  instance,  M.A. , 

care  of  A.  W.  Eves,  E<q.,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire. _ 

1\/T ENTONE.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxford), 

who  has  had  great  experience  in  Tuition,  receives  a  limited  Number  of  PUPILS.  The 
highest  references,  and  testimonials — Address  to  the  llcv.  n.S.,  Messrs,  ltivington’s,  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W.,or  Villa  Farina,  Mentone,  Alpcs  Maritime*,  France. _ 

SANSKRIT,  HINDUSTANI,  and  HINDI.— II.M.E.I.C.S.— 

Mr.  COTTON  MATHER  (owing  to  the  recent  reduction  in  the  Educational  Staff  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich)  will  be  happy  to  READ  with  Gentlemen  in  the  above 
Languages,  at  32  High  Street,  Kensington.  References  kindly  permitted  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford,  &c. 


KING’S  SCHOOL,  Sherborne.— A  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

MASTERSHIP  will  be  Vacant  at  Christmas.  A  decided  preference  will  be  given  in 
the  appointment  to  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  one  of  the  English  Universities;  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  Master  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French,  and  if  possible  of 

German  also _ Any  further  particulars  will  be  readily  given  by  Rev.  II.  D.  Haupeu,  King’s 

School,  Sherborne. _ _ 

XTEIDELBERG  on  the  NECKAR.— A  few  LADIES  and 

-®-  GENTIEMEN  can  be  received  in  an  ENGLISH  FAMILY.  The  Situation  is  healthy, 
quiet,  and  central,  being  close  to  the  English  Church,  University,  and  Reading  Rooms. 
The  highest  references  given— Address,  Mrs.  Wiss,  Heidclberg-am-Neckar,  Baden. 


rPO  the  GOVERNORS  of  CHARITABLE  and  other  PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS.— A  WIDOW  L'ADY  of  Intelligence  and  Experience  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  ENGAGEMENT  of  Trust  and  Responsibility  in  connection  with  a  Public 
Institution.  She  is  in  every  woy  qualified  for  such  a  trust.  Her  references  are  Clergymen 
and  Gentlemen  of  Position — Address,  E.  L.,  Salter’s  Library,  Upper  Baker  Street,  N.W. 


PARTNERSHIP.— A  MANUFACTURER,  Fifty-four  Years 

well-established,  carrying  on  an  extensive  Business  in  handsome  and  eligible  recently 
erected  Freehold  Premises  in  London,  desires  a  PARTNER,  with  from £7,000  to £10,000 Capital. 
Apply  to  C.  S.,Esq.,  Mr.  Haynes,  64  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


POYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

^  COMPANY,  Limited) — Great  success  of  L’AFRICAINE— On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday, and  Saturday  next,  Meyerbeer’s  Grand  and  highly  successful  Opera  L’AFRICAINE. 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  and  Mrs  A.  Cook ;  Messrs.  Alberto  Laurence, 
Henry  Coni,  A.  Cook,  E.  Dussek,  J.  G.  Patey,  C.  Lyall,  Henry  Haigh,  and  Charles  Adams. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon — Production  of  IDA:  On  Wednesday  next  will  be  produced, 
with  new  Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Appointments,  a  New  Opera,  composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie, 
entitled  IDA.  The  Libretto  by  J.  Palgrave  Simpson,  Esq.  Principal  characters  by  Madlle. 
Ida  Gil  linss,  Madame  Emma  Haywood  (her  first  appearance  this  season),  and  Mrs.  A  Cook; 
Messrs.  W.  II.  Cummings  (his  first  appearance  on  the  stage),  Henry  Corri,  C.  Lyall,  A.  Cook, 

E.  Dussek,  and  J.G.  Patey _ Commence  at  Half-past  Seven.  Dress  Circle,  5s.;  Upper  Boxes,  4s.; 

Amphitheatre  Stalls,  3s.  and  2s.;  Pit,  2s.  6d.;  Gallery,  Is.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Edward 
Mnrrnv:  Singe  Manager,  Mr.  W.  West. 


TV/TRS.  MAGREADY,  at  WILLIS’S  ROOMS,  King  Street, 

-*-*-*-  St.  James’s,  on  Saturday  Morning,  November  18,  at  Three  o’clock — Tickets  and  Reserved 
Seats  to  be  procured  at  Mr.  Mitchell's,  Royal  Library,  33  Old  Bond  Street;  also  at  the  other 
Lib’  aries  and  Musicseilers’. 


TV/TR.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD  PAUL,  in  their  COMIC  and 

MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, Piccadilly,  every  Evening  at 
Eight  (Saturday  excepted),  and  SaturdayAfternoons  at  Three.  Twelve  Songs  and  Imperson¬ 
ations,  including  the  marvellous  “  Living  Photograph  ”  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  “  Who  shall  bo 
Fairest;”  Stalls,  3s.;  Area,  2s. ;  Gallery,  la.  Places  may  be  secured  at  the  Box  Office  daily  from 
Eleven  till  Five.  _ 

QTODARE.  —  TWO  HUNDRED  and  THIRTY-FIRST 

REPRESENTATION— THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  IIALL—MARVELS 
in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM — Great  Sensation  created  by  the  SPIJYNX,  a  Mystery; 
the  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees,  and  the  Real  Indian  Basket  Trick,  us  only 
performed  by  Colonel  STODARE.  Every  Evening  at  Eight.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at 
Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  Old  Bond  Street,  and  Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission, 
Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s. 

_ **  Almost  miraculous.**— Vide  Times ,  April  18, 1865. _ 

WINTER  EXHIBITION.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

*  ’  EXIIIBITON  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  British  Artists,  is  now  OPEN 
at  the  French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnude— Admission,  Is.;  Cata¬ 
logue,  Gd. 

_ LEON  LEFEVRE,  Secretary. 

AW  INTER  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 

’  *  Wallis,  removed  from  the  French  Gallery  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists’ Gallery, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  is  now  OPEN  from  Nine  until  Five  o’clock  Daily.— Admission,  Is. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE.  — The  VACATION  will  begin  on 

Wednesday,  December  20,  and  the  SCHOOL  will  re-assemble  for  the  following  Term 
on  Wednesday,  January  24.  For  information  upply  to  the  Rev.  Arthuk  Faber,  M.A.,  Head- 
Master  ;  to  the  Rev.  Charles  M’Duwall,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Drew,  M.A. ,  Boarding- 
House  Musters;  or  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


"Ip  DUCATIONAL  INSTITUTES  for  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Director—  Mr.  ANTONIN  ROCHE,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cadogan  Gardens, 
S.W.;  28  Somerset  Street,  Portmun  Square,  W.  ;  and  16  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
The  Three  Establishments  will  RE-OPEN  for  the  Thirtieth  Year  on  November  15.  French, 
English,  German,  Itulian,  History,  Geography,  Astronomy, Singing, Piano,  Drawing, Paiutiug, 
Dancing,  „«ic — Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.  W. 


(A REEK  CLASSES  for  LADIES.— The  ELEMENTARY 

CLASS  will  meet  on  Tuesdays,  from  Half- past  One  to  Three  o'clock — Apply  to  Dr. 
Heimann,  57  Gordon  Square. 


■ROOKS.— Mr.  L.  A.  LEWIS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

-1— '  24  Bell  Yard,  Fleet  Street,  on  Thursday,  November  16,  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Sir 
ROBERT  SCHOMBUKGK,  Ph.D.,  II.  B. Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  Siam.  Rich  in  Natural 
History,  Books  in  general,  and  Botany  in  particular;  Works,  many  rare,  relating  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  America,  &c.  _ _ 


QURREY  and  HANTS  (on  the  Borders  of). — To  he  LET, 

Furnished,  for  One,  Two,  or  Three  Years,  a  very  desirable  RESIDENCE  in  a  very 
Healthy  Locality,  retired  from  the  High  Road,  and  within  a  Mile  of  a  Station.  It  comprises 
Drawing-room  (26  feet  by  18  feet),  Dining-room  and  Library  (each  19  feet  by  14  feet  4  inches). 
Morning-room,  Six  be.-t  and  Three  secondary  Bed-rooms,  Dressing-room,  Butler’s  Pantry,  and 
Offices  :  Conservatory,  good  Stabling,  Coach-house,  and  Outbuildings.  Exceedingly  attractive 
Pleasure-grounds  planted  with  choice  Shrubs,  Kitchen-garden  with  forcing  Pita,  Orchard  and 
Meadow  ;  in  all  about  3J  Acres  ;  together  with  5$  Acres  of  Pasture  Land  adjoining.  Three 
Packs  of  Hounds  meet  in  the  Neighbourhood — For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co.,  45  Pall  Mall;  and  to  View,  to  Mr.  Buhningham,  Builder,  llolybourne,  near  Alton. 


T  ORD  PALMERSTON  on  HORSEBACK.  —  Wothlytype. 

*  From  a  Sketch  by  “  II.  B.”  Large  Sizes,  One  Guinea  and  Half-a-Guinea;  Cartes  de 
Visite,  One  Shilling.  From  the  Secretary. 

_ _ 213  Regent  Street,  W. _ 

TJYDROPATIIIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Park,  Rich- 

JL  mond  Ilill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edin.  Univ _ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Watcr.and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

HJ.  &  D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen,  Royal  Family,  and 

•  Courts  of  Europe — The  Public  and  Foreigners  in  London,  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
will  find  at  Messrs.  NICOLL’S  Establishments  Garments  ready  lor  immediate  Use,  or  Made  to 
Order  at  a  few  hours’  notice. 

Nicolls  Winter  Overcoats .  from  2  Guineas. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Frock  Coats .  „  3  „ 

N icoll’s  Winter  Morning  Coats .  „  2  „ 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Trowsers .  „  1  Guinea. 

Nicoll’s  Waterproof  Tweed  Coats .  ,,  1  „ 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Overcoats  for  Bovs .  „  1  „ 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Suits  „  .  „  1J  Guineas. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Knickerbocker  „  .  „  1  Guinea. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Highland  Dress  „  .  ,,  2  Guineas. 

H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114  to  120  Regent  Street.  22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


■RASH IONS  for  the  SEASON.  —  FARMER  &  ROGERS 

request  attention  to  the  following  exclusive  Novelties,  designed  expressly  lor  their 


Firm  :— 

THE  SIBERIAN  LAMBSKIN  COAT  . 42s. 

THE  POSH  MINA  CLOTII  COAT,  from . 63s. 

THE  ALPINE  WATERPROOF  CLOAK  . 31s.  Gd. 

THE  PENGUIN  CLOTII  SUIT. 


THE  ERMINE  CLOTH  OPERA  CLOAK  and  JACKET. 

Also,  a  large  and  magnificent  variety  of  real  China  Lamb,  Astracan,  and  Fur  Seal  Cloaks 
and  Jackets,  from  6  Guineas  to  30  Guinea?.  Rich  Velvet  and  Cloth  Mantles.  Sable  and  Fur 
Trimmed  Cloaks  of  all  kiuds,  from  84s.  to  100  Guineas. 

_  171. 173,  175. 179  Regent  Street.  W. _ 

T  NDIA  SHAWLS.  —  Large  Consignments.  —  FA  RM E R  & 

ROGERS  request  attention  to  a  magnificent  Collection  of  CASIIMERE  SHAWLS  just 
received  direct  from  India;  amongst  them  are  some  beautiful  specimens  suitable  lor  Wedding 
Presents _ 171, 173, 175. 179  Regent  Street.  VV. 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


[November  11,  1865. 


TAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street, 

^  London, 

For  the  Assurance  of  the  Lives  of  Persons  in  every  Station  of  Life. 

Invested  Assets— FIVE- AND- A-QUARTER  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Annual  Income—  HALF- A-MILLION. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  Lives  of  any  Persons  for  Sums  not  exceeding  £10,000,  cither 
with  participation  in  Profits,  or  at  a  lower  rate  of  Premium  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Profits  are  divided  every  fifth  year,  four-fifths  thereof  being  appropriated  to  the  persons 
assured  on  the  participating  scale  of  Premium. 

At  the  Six  Divisions  of  Profits  which  have  been  made.  Bonuses  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  £1,164,147  have  been  added  to  the  several  Policies. 

The  Claims  paid  to  December  31, 1SG1,  amounted  to  £6,580,091  .being  in  respect  of  Sums  assured 
by  Policies  £5,167,984,  and  £1,412,107  in  respect  of  Bonuses  thereon. 

Prospectuses,  Statements  of  Accounts,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  may  be  obtained,  and  Assur¬ 
ances  effected,  through  any  Solicitor  in  Town  or  Country,  or  by  application  direct  to  the 

Actuary  at  the  Office  in  London.  „  „  ..  „  _ _ , 

_ _ _  WILLIAM  S.  DOWNES,  Actuary . 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

DIVISION  OF  FIVE  YEARS’  PROFITS.— UNCONDITIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

FIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND.  Founded  1838. 

•  Annual  Income,  £230,000. 

Chairman  in  London— Sir  \VM.  DUNBAR,  of  Mochrum,  Bart. 

The  LISTS  will  be  CLOSED,  and  the  Profits  for  the  five  preceding  years  under  Class  B  of 
the  Association  will  be  divided  as  at  December  5  next. 

All  previous  Entrants  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Division. 

It  is  expected  that  the  _  _ _ 

BONUS  WILL  BE  LARGE. 

The  public  are  invited  to  examine  the  material  advantages  of  the  system  of  Unconditional 
Assurance  as  set  forth  in  the  Prospectus.  It  is  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and  obviates  the 
objections  hitherto  urged  against  Life  Assurance,  while  the  Premiums  charged  are  not  greater 

than  for  ordinary  Policies.  _  _ _ _  _  . . 

TIIOS.  FRASER,  Resident  Secretary. 
London:  (Chief  Office),  20  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

„  (West  End  Office),  48  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

~~  SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1865. 

SIXTH  SEPTENNIAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

NINETY  PER  CENT.  OF  TIIE  WHOLE  PROFITS  DIVIDED  AMONG 
THE  ASSURED. 

TIIE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

VTORTII  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

A- 1  COMPANY  CLOSE  ON  DECEMBER  31. 

Proposals  for  LIFE  INSURANCE  must  be  lodged  at  the  Head  Office,  in  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  or  with  ihe  Agents  of  the  Company,  on  or  before  the  above  date,  otherwise  the  Policy 
will  not  be  entitled  to  6hare  in  the  Division  of  the  Surplus  then  to  be  declared. 

The  FUND  to  be  Divided  will  consist  of  the  Profits  accumulated  during  the  Seven  Years 
since  1858. 

The  MARKED  SUCCESS  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  this  Company  during  the 
last  two  years  is  shown  by  the  LARGE  AMOUNT  of  INSURANCES  EFFECTED,  viz.:— 

2,31 1  New  Life  Policies,  assuring .  £1 ,988,437 

New  Annual  Premiums  .  £64,897 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Increase  in  Fire  Premiums  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  . .  £100,000 

Every  facility  offered  to  Insurers,  and  all  kinds  of  business  transacted. 

Forms  of  Proposals,  and  full  Information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Offices,  or  from  any  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Company. 

IIp.ad  Offices. 

London:  Cl  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  8  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

_ E di n ii c rohi  64  PRINCES  STR E ET. _ 

IMPERIAL  F I R  E  IN  S  U 1 1 A  N  C  E  0  O  M  P  A  NY, 

A-  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  on  every  description  of  Property,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  at  moderate 
rates. 

Claims  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

All  Policies  are  now  entitled  to  the  recent  Reduction  in  the  Duty  to  Is. 6d.  per  cent.,  whether 
covering  Buildings,  Furniture,  or  Stock. 

_ _ ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

^  (Established  at  Glasgow  in  1826,  and  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.) 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  system  of  MINIMUM  PREMIUMS  introduced  by  this 
Society,  under  which  it  is  believed  that  Assurances  can  be  effected  more  economically  than  in 
other  Offices.  Explanatory  Pamphlets  may  be  had  on  application. 

At  December  31  lust,  the  existing  Assurances  (10,381  Policies)  amounted  to  £4,660,361 ;  the 
Accumulated  Funds  to  £1,070,966;  and  the  Annual  Income  to  £185.182. 

JOHN  STOTT,  Secretary. 

London  Office- l  THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C. 

H_0ME  and  COLONIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000 — Paid  up,  £100,000. 

Chief  Offices— 69  CORN  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCES  at  moderate  rates,  and  ou  liberal  terms. 
_ THOMAS  MILLER,  Manager:  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 

OIICENIX  FIRE  OFFICE.— REDUCTION  of  DUTY.— The 

Reduced  Duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  is  now  charged  on  all  Insurances  effected, 
whether  on  Buildings,  Furniture,  or  Stock. 

Lombard  Street  and  Charing  Cross,  July  1865.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 
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Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley.Ejq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Dauiell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson, Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Gbschcn,  Esq. 
Rivcrsdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 


William  Tetlow  Ilibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Lord  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  E.°q. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq. 

William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

The  Duly  on  Fire  Assurances  lias  been  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  Midsummer  1865. 

No  Charge  is  now  made  by  this  Corporation  for  Fire  Policy  or  Stamp,  however  small  the 
Assurance  may  be. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insurable  on  the  same  Life. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption, under  Royal  Charter, from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  half. 

A  Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 


A  CCIDENTS  to  LIFE  or  LIMB.  —  An  Annual  Payment  of 

£3  to  £5  5s.  secures  £1,000  in  case  of  Death,  or  £6  per  week  while  Laid  up  by  Injury.— 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  Offices,  61  Cornhill,  and 
10  Regent  Street. 

_ _ W.  J.  VTAN.  Secretary. 

OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  I.,  and  confirmed  by  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchanoe,  London  ;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors. 


pRAMER’S  GUINEA  MUSICAL  SUBSCRIPTION  entitles 

Subscribers  to  Select  and  Retain  ns  their  own  Property  SHEET  MUSIC  published  by 
Cramer  &  Co.  to  the  value  of  FIVE  GUINEAS.  This  New  System  is  offered  to  the  l’ublic 
uuder  the  following  limitations,  viz.:— 

1.  It  is  intended  for  Private  Individuals  only. 

2.  Subscribers  may  select  the  Five  Guineas’  worth  of  Music  whenever  they  please  within 

a  period  of  One  Year  from  the  Date  of  Subscription.  .  . 

3.  One  Copy  only  of  any  Piece  cau  be  furnished  during  the  Currency  of  a  Subscription. 

4.  Music  selected  by  Subscribers  cannot  be  Exchanged  or  Returned. 

N.B.  —Cramer  &  Co.  desire  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  their  New  System  allows 
Subscribers  to  keep  us  their  own  Property  Five  Guineas’  worth  of  their  Sheet  Music,  calculated 
at  the  Marked  Price. 

Subscription  (renewable  at  any  time),  including  Catalogues,  21s.;  or  25s.  if  the  Music  be  sent 
by  post;  payable  iu  advance. 

CRAMER  &  CO.,  Limited,  201  Regent  Street,  W. 

pRAMER  &  CO.,  Limited,  LET  on  HIRE  the  following 

PIANOFORTES  for  Three  Years,  after  which,  and  without  any  further  Payment 
whatever,  the  Instrument  becomes  the  Property  of  the  Hirer:— 20 Guinea  Pianette,  in  Rosewood 
or  Walnut,  £2  12s.  Gd.  per  quarter;  42  Guinea  Drawing-room  Model  Cottage,  Rosewood  or 
Walnut,  £3  18s.  9d.  per  quarter;  60  Guinea  Semi-oblique,  Rosewood  or  Walnut,  £5  5s.  per 
quarter.  Other  Instruments,  6ueh  as  Grands,  Semi-grands,  &c.,  may  also  be  hired  on  the  same 
System.  Every  Instrument  is  warranted  of  the  very  best  manufacture,  inferior  Pianofortes 
being  entirely  excluded  from  the  Stock.  Quarterly  payments  are  requited.  Instruments 
packed  tree,  and  forwarded  direct  to  the  Country.  Harmoniums  on  the  same  System.  Piano¬ 
forte  Gallery  (the  largest  in  Europe),  207  and  200  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

PRAMER’S  ARTISTS’  CONCERTINA,  Selected  and  Approved 

^  of  by  Mr.  RICHARD  BLAGROVE. 

Combines  great  volume  and  sweetness  of  Tone,  rapidity  of  Articulation,  noiseless  and  equally- 
balanced  Touch,  while  the  weight  of  the  Instrument  has  been  considerably  reduced. 

The  Vibrators  never  break,  neither  do  they  everrequire  tuning.  This  Concertina  may  there¬ 
fore  be  sent  abroad  with  the  certainty  of  its  remaining  in  perfect  tune. 

Every  Artists’ Concertina  is  sent  out  with  medallions  affixed  to  the  Instrument,  without 
which  noue  are  issued  by  the  House,  or  have  passed  through  Mr.  Blagrove’u  hands. 

Prices  : 

TREBLE  CONCERTINAS.  Guineas. 

Compass  3)  Octaves,  48  Notes,  Rosewood,  best  finished  .  12 

Amboyna,  or  Oak,  inlaid,  extra  finish,  in  Rosewood  Cases .  14 

The  Same,  in  Cases  to  match  .  16 

Extended  Compass,  3 1  Octaves,  55  Notes,  in  order  to  play  the  highest  notes  of  the 

Violin  Music,  Rosewood,  best  finished .  16 

Amboyna,  or  Ouk,  inlaid,  extra  finish,  iu  Rosewood  Cases .  18 

The  Same,  in  Coses  to  match  . 20 

Black  Leather  Cases  to  take  Concertina  and  Box,  10s.  6d. 

Ditto,  with  Lock  and  Key,  for  Concertina  only,  13s.  6d. 

BARITONE  CONCERTINAS. 

Compass  3$  Octaves,  48  Notes,  Rosewood,  best  finish,  1G  guineas. 

BASS  CONCERTINAS. 

Compass  3§  Octaves,  51  Notes,  Rosewood,  best  finish,  16  guineas. 

pRAMER’S  NEW  and  IMPROVED  FOUR-GUINEA 

^  CONCERTINA. 

Rosewood,  plain  Fret,  bushed  Holes  to  prevent  rattling  of  the  Keys,  and  tuned  to 
Equal  Temperament;  Mahogany  Case. 

Compass  3^  Octaves,  48  Notes. 

These  new  Instruments  have  been  brought  out  with  very  great  care,  and  can  be  recommended 
both  for  Tone,  Mechanism,  and  linish. 

THE  FURNISHING  OF  BEDROOMS. 

TXEAL  &  SON,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  have  greatly 

ENLARGED  their  PREMISES,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  complete  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  Stock. 

They  have  now  Ten  separate  Rooms,  each  completely  furnished  with  a  different  Suite  of  Bed¬ 
room  Furniture;  these  are  irrespective  of  their  General  Stock,  displayed  in  Six  Galleries  and 
Two  large  ground-floor  Warerooms,  the  whole  forming,  they  believe,  the  most  complete  Stock 
of  Bedroom  Furniture  in  the  Kingdom — IIEAL  &  SON,  196, 197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
Loudon,  W. 

DEAL  BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

TYEAL  &  SON,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  have  always  in 

Stock  from  Six  to  Eight  Suites  of  DEAL  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  each  set  apart  in 
a  separate  room,  and  different  in  colour  and  style— HEAL  &  SON,  196,  197,  158  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London,  W. 

GOTHIC  BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

TTEAL  &  SON,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  having  been 

frequently  asked  for  Bedroom  Furniture  to  correspond  in  Design  with  the  Mediajval  and 
Gothic  Houses  now  so  frequently  erected,  have  manufactured  complete  Suites  of  BEDROOM 
FURNITURE,  both  in  Solid  Oak  and  Stained  Deal,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Clergy  and  Gentlemen  Furnishing  Country  Houses.  They  are  plain  and  simple  in  character, 
and  moderate  in  price.— HEAL  &  SON,  196,  197, 198  Tottenham  Court  Hoad,  London,  W. 

IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 

HEAL  &  SON  have  NOW  on  SHOW  130  Patterns  of  IRON 

and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  ready  fixed  for  Inspection  in  their  extensive  Show-Rooms, 
and  their  Stock  consists  of  2,000  Bedsteads,  so  that  they  can  readily  supply  Orders  at  the  shortest 

notice _ IIEAL  &  SON,  Bedroom  Furniture  Manufactory,  196, 197, 198  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

Loudon,  W. 

TYEAL  &  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing 

30' i  Illustrations,  with  prices  attached,  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture,  together 
with  priced  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post, on  application  to  HEAL  a  SON,  196, 197,  198 
Tottenham  Court  Hoad,  London,  W. 

HEAL  &  SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  25s.  to  10 

Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  Lists  of  Prices  and  Sizes 
sent  free  by  post.— IIEAL  &  SON’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding,  also  sent  post  free  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


II 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

ARLAN  D  &  FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  descrintion  of 
CIIURCll  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  xc.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon  application.  Robes,  Surplices,  &c. 

A/fAPPIN,  WEBB,  &  CO.,  SILVERSMITHS,  CUTLERS,  &c. 

^  PRE-EMINENT  FOR  THEIR 

ELECTRO  SILVER  PLATE  for  Dinner  ct  la  Russe. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  PLATE  suitable  for  Presentation. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  and  STERLING  SILVER  for  Christening,  Wedding,  and  Birthday 
Presents. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  and  STERLING  SILVER  Volunteer  Rifle  and  Boating  Prizes. 
ELECTRO  SILVER  and  STERLING  SILVER  Cups  and  Tankards  of  elegant  design  and 
finish. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Tea  and  Coffee  Services  of  the  most  approved  Designs. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Side  Dishes  and  Dish  Covers,  plain  or  elegantly  engraved. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Dinner  Cruets  of  all  sizes. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Egg  Frames,  with  4  and  6  Cups,  various  patterns. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Fish-euting  Knives  and  Forks, Fish-Carvers  in  Case. 

ELEC  i'RO  SILVER  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks  iu  Cases,  an  extensive  Assortment. 

TABLE  KNIVES  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 

CANTEEN  CASES  completely  lilted  for  Officers. 

PLATE  CHESTS  for  Partial  or  Entire  Outfits  estimated  for. 

Furnishing  Ironmongery  iu  all  its  Blanche®. 

MAPPIN,  WEBB,  &  CO.,  77  and  78  Oxford  Street,  and  at  71  and  72  Cornhill,  City. 
Manufactory— The  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Triced  Lists  free  on  Application. 


QMITH,  BECK,  &  BECK'S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER — This  Instrument  caunot  be  put  out  of  order,  ami  registers  the 


Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
31  Cornhill, E.C. 


A  Deseriplionscnt  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  ou  application  at 


pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862.— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH.  BECK, 
&  BECK,  who  huve  REMOVED  from  G  Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.G.,  where  they 
have  openedextensiveShow  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes, 
Stereoscopes,  and  nil  classes  of  Optical.  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments 
and  Apparatus.— Catalogues  sent  on  receiptof  six  postage  stamps. 


AVERS  &  BARRA 

ARTISTS  in  GLASS,  WALL  PAINTING  and  MOSAICS,  and 
DESIGNERS  of  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES. 

Endell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London;  and  at  93  Bridge  Street,  Manchester. 


U  D, 


Tj1  ARROW  &  JACKSON,  the  Original  Manufacturers  of 

WROUGHT-IRON  WINE  BINS,  Registered  Cellular  Bins,  Machines.  Tools,  and 
Utensils  for  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade,  18  Great  Tower  Street,  City,  and  8  Huyinarket,  where 
they  solicit  an  inspection  of  Cellars  lilted  with  every  variety  of  Wiue  llius— French  Wine 
Bins,  at  15s.  per  100  Bottles. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OUR  CONDUCT  AS  NEUTRALS. 

npHE  long  memorandum  just  published  by  Lord  Russell, 
-1-  giving  in  full  detail  the  history  of  the  action  of  the 
English  Government  on  the  different  occasions  when  it  was 
invited  by  the  Federals  to  do  its  duty  as  a  neutral  in  frus¬ 
trating  illegal  schemes  for  aiding  the  Confederates  from  British 
territory,  produces  an  impression  which  we  hope,  and  even 
expect,  will  be  favourable  in  America,  and  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  favourable  here.  Lord  Russell  shows  that,  from  the 
very  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  cases 
were  constantly  arising  in  which  Mr.  Adams  called  on  the 
English  Government  to  act ;  that  his  demands  were  carefully 
considered,  and,  if  declined,  were  declined  because  the  law  officers 
declared  that  no  illegality,  or  reasonable  suspicion  of  illegality, 
was  made  out.  Most  of  the  ships  the  issue  of  which  Mr. 
Adams  asked  our  Government  to  forbid  turned  out,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  mere  blockade-runners,  and  con¬ 
sequently  had  no  character,  in  the  eyes  of  our  law, 
that  was  not  perfectly  legal.  Of  nineteeen  vessels  as 
to  which  Mr.  Adams  lodged  complaints,  only  five  sub¬ 
sequently  hoisted  the  Confederate  ensign.  In  three  in¬ 
stances  out  of  the  five,  information  was  not  received  of  the 
nature  and  destination  of  the  ships  in  time  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  take  any  measures  of  prevention ;  in  one 
instance,  the  vessel  was  equipped  and  armed  in  a  Confederate 
port ;  and  the  fifth  ship,  the  notorious  Alabama,  succeeded  in 
what  Lord  Russell  terms  “  baffling  the  vigilance  of  the 
“  authorities  ”  at  the  very  moment  of  her  intended  seizure. 
Practically,  the  issue  between  England  and  America  is  now 
narrowed  to  the  one  case  of  the  Alabama.  But,  in  order  that 
the  conduct  of  England  with  regard  to  the  Alabama  may  be 
judged  fairly,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  that  the  whole  of  our  con¬ 
duct  as  neutrals  in  the  war  shall  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  a  neutral  has  in  ninety-nine  cases  anxiously,  laithfully,  and 
zealously  discharged  all  such  duties  as  a  belligerent  can 
properly  ask  the  neutral  to  discharge,  this  general  course  of 
conduct  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favour  in  the 
hundredth  case  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  due  diligence 
was  used.  Impartial  Englishmen  must  own  that,  if  our 
Government  had  acted  as  promptly  and  taken  the  same  legal 
risk  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  as  it  did  on  some  later  occa¬ 
sions,  the  Alabama  would  never  have  got  to  sea.  But  the 
mode  in  which  the  Government  should  discharge  its  duties 
had  not  been  determined  at  the  date  of  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama.  The  case  was  the  first  of  its  sort,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acted  with  a  hesitation  which  was  natural,  and  even 
right,  where  the  evidence  adduced  was  barely  sufficient  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  law  was  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 
The  American  Government,  in  thePortuguese  case,  had  expressly 
laid  down  the  rule  that  the  neutral  Government  was  notboundto 
act  against  a  suspected  ship,  imless  the  belligerent  furnished  the 
neutral  with  such  evidence  against  her  as  would  suffice  to 
condemn  her  in  the  courts  of  the  neutral.  If  this  was  to  be 
the  test,  the  English  Government  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
negligent,  for,  after  the  evidence  is  adduced,  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  law  officers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  within  twenty- 
four  hours  how  long  law  officers  ought  to  take  in  forming 
their  opinion.  The  case  of  the  Alabama,  however,  itself  showed 
that  this  test  of  the  proper  conduct  of  a  neutral  was  not  adequate. 
If  the  English  Government  had  decided  in  all  cases  to  wait 
until  evidence  fully  sufficient  to  insure  a  conviction  was  obtained, 
a  hundred  Alabamas  might  have  got  away  from  British  ports. 
A  new  theory  of  the  duty  of  the  neutral  was  therefore  adopted, 
and  the  English  Government  determined,  when  some  evidence 
against  a  ship  was  adduced,  not  to  wait  till  this  evidence  was 
legally  complete,  but  to  detain  the  ship  while  fresh  evidence 
was  being  collected.  This  proved  practically  efficacious,  and 
the  Americans  ought  to  acknowledge  that  the  adoption  of  this 
new  rule  implied  an  unquestionable  desire  on  the  part  of 


England  to  do  her  duty  as  a  neutral  to  the  utmost.  And  this 
desire  is  also  established  in  the  most  conclusive  way  by  the 
history  which  Lord  Russell  gives  of  the  many  different  steps 
taken  against  the  too  active  friends  of  the  Confederates,  such 
as  the  prosecutions  of  persons  enlisting  for  the  Confederate 
service,  the  order  that  ships  of  war  should  not  be  dismantled 
and  sold  in  British  ports,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
Captain  Osborne’s  China  ileet  lest  it  should  by  some  indirect 
means  fall  into  Confederate  hands. 

As  against  the  Americans,  the  Portuguese  case,  with  which 
a  kind  fortune  has  armed  Lord  Russell,  seems  to  be  absolutely 
complete.  We  have  done  a  very  great  deal  more  for  them 
than  they  own  they  were  bound  to  do  for  the  Portuguese ; 
and  Lord  Russell  is  literally  right  in  saying  that  in  that  case 
the  American  Government  set  up  on  its  own  behalf  the  theory 
to  which  Mr.  Adams  so  greatly  objects,  that  “a  neutral  Power 
“  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  degree  in  which  it  has  done  its  duty 
“  under  a  code  of  its  own  making.”  But,  putting  aside 
the  tu,  quoque,  Mr.  Adams  was  surely  quite  right  in  saying 
that  this  theory  would  virtually  release  neutral  Powers  from 
having  any  duties  whatever  'with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
belligerent  cruisers.  England  cannot  afford  to  allow  this 
theory  to  be  set  up,  or  every  tiny  neutral  Power  which  suffers 
cruisers  to  issue  for  the  destruction  of  our  merchantmen  will 
say  that,  in  its  own  opinion,  it  has  been  diligent  enough  in 
trying  to  prevent  their  escape.  Lord  Russell  practically 
acted  on  a  very  different  theory,  and  all  his  elaborate  argu¬ 
ments  to  show  Mr.  Adams  that  we  were  very  diligent  are 
inconsistent  with  the  position  that  we  alone  are  the  judges 
whether  we  were  diligent  or  not.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  Lord  Russell  had  not  been  quite  so  much  absorbed  in  the 
delight  of  pushing  home  his  triumphant  tu  quoque,  and  had 
disavowed  the  theory  on  which  the  American  Government 
had  relied  when  snubbing  the  unfortunate  Portuguese.  The 
future  must  be  looked  to  as  well  as  the  past,  and  when  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  case  of  the  Alabama — as  we  may  hope 
to  do  when  the  Americans  have  learnt  how  exactly  the 
course  taken  by  their  own  Government  is  in  point  against 
them,  and  in  how  many  different  ways  we  showed  our 
desire  to  be  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty — then 
the  two  nations  can  calmly  consult  together  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  the  issue  of  cruisers  from  neutral  ports 
in  case  of  another  great  war.  If  the  Americans  will  but 
teach  us  how  to  do  this  effectively,  we  have  every  motive 
to  adopt  with  the  utmost  eagerness  all  that  they  may 
suggest.  Unfortunately,  the  more  the  subject  is  discussed 
the  greater  are  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  seen  to 
be  encompassed.  Lord  Russell  proposes  that  an  inquiry 
shall  be  made  whether  more  stringent  measures  of  pre¬ 
vention  may  not  be  enacted  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
two  countries.  We  wish  that  there  'was  any  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  these  measures  doing  any  real  good.  The  existing 
American  law  differs  slightly  from  ours,  for  it  enables  their 
Government  to  exact  bonds  from  the  owners  of  armed  vessels 
going  out  of  American  ports  not  to  take  part  in  hostilities 
against  nations  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  pence. 
But  this,  as  Lord  Russell  shows,  is  utterly  inefficacious.  Not 
one  single  armed  ship  issued  out  of  any  British  port  during 
the  whole  American  civil  war  ;  and  a  bond,  even  if  forfeited, 
only  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  ship.  It  is  true  that  new  statutes 
might  legalize  the  mode  of  action  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  practically  adopted,  and  might  declare  that  when  the 
evidence  adduced  against  a  ship  is  considered  by  certain 
officials  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  further  inquiries,  the  ship 
may  be  detained  while  these  inquiries  are  being  made.  But 
there  would  be  considerable  practical  difficulty  in  wording 
such  an  enactment  so  as  not  to  give  the  Government 
too  much  arbitrary  power,  and  in  any  case  it  would 
only  carry  us  to  the  very  point  which  we  have  practi¬ 
cally  reached.  We  have  already  done  as  much  as  that  for  the 
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Americans,  and  we  hope  they  will  do  as  much  for  us  if  we 
ever  have  occasion  to  ask  them.  But  the  real  difficulty  would 
not  be  touched  by  any  such  enactment.  It  might  contribute 
to  prevent  the  issue  of  such  vessels  as  the  Alabama,  but  it 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  issue  of  such  vessels  as  the 
Shenandoah,  and  the  Shenandoah  is  the  type  of  the  vessels 
that  in  a  future  Avar  will  do  the  real  harm  to  British  trade. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  detain  such  vessels,  for  they  do  not 
differ  from  ordinary  merchantmen.  As  Lord  Bussell  remarks, 
no  \ressels  were  found  such  useful  additions  to  the  blockading 
squadrons  of  the  Federals  as  the  blockade-runners  which  they 
happened  to  capture.  The  art  of  navigation  is  noAv  so  perfect 
that  an  ordinary  fast  merchantman  can  start  from  the  port  of 
London,  and  another  ordinary  merchantman,  having  on  board 
a  cargo  of  guns,  can  start  from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  they 
can  be  almost  perfectly  sure  of  meeting  at  a  given  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  No  Government  can  possibly  prevent 
this,  and  yet  directly  the  guns  from  the  one  ship  are  trans¬ 
ferred  on  to  the  other,  and  one  of  the  passengers  takes  out  of 
his  pocket  a  commission  from  a  belligerent  Government,  the 
fast  merchantman  is  converted  into  a  cruiser  capable  of  in¬ 
flicting  such  injuries  on  trade  as  the  Shenandoah  inflicted. 
No  municipal  statutes  can  prevent  this,  or  even  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  unless  indeed  by  threatening  those  who  take  part  in 
the  scheme  Avith  A-ery  severe  punishments.  But  although  this 
is  the  only  direction  in  Avhicli  it  seems  possible  that  municipal 
laAV  should  be  made  more  efficacious,  yet  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  Avould  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  evidence 
against  the  offenders ;  and  in  the  parallel  case  of  enlisting 
soldiers  for  the  service  of  a  belligerent,  the  prosecutions 
Avhich  the  English  Government  conducted  successfully  shoAv 
how  very  light  is  the  punishment  inflicted.  A  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  instance  of  the  sort  of  punish¬ 
ment  that  Avas  thought  heavy  enough.  We  should  like  to 
punish  the  equipment  of  cruisers  far  more  heavily  than  the 
enlistment  of  soldiers ;  not  because  the  one  has  any  greater 
stain  of  moral  guilt  than  the  other,  not  because  the  one  is 
more  or  less  a  violation  of  neutrality  than  the  other,  but 
simply  because  it  happens  that  England  is  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  foreign  nations  enlisting  soldiers  to  serve  against 
her,  or  at  least  regards  this  as  a  remote  danger,  but  is 
terribly  afraid  of  the  issue  of  cruisers  which  might  cut  up  her 
commerce.  This  accidental  political  reason,  however,  is  a 
questionable  reason  for  making  a  very  great  disparity  between 
the  punishment  of  two  crimes  Avhich  in  themselves  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  footing.  And  unless  the  punishment  for 
aiding  in  the  creation  of  belligerent  cruisers  is  made  very 
severe,  prosecutions  for  such  a  crime  would  be  irtterly  in¬ 
operative.  The  fear  of  undergoing  a  year’s  imprisonment 
might  have  deterred  Mr.  Laird  from  having  anything  to  do 
Avith  the  rams,  but  he  Avould  scarcely  have  condescended  to 
smile  at  the  vain  threat  of  fining  him  fifty  pounds. 

We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  although  such  an  inquiry 
as  Lord  Russell  proposes  is  very  desirable,  yet  it  Avould 
not  end  in  any  enactments  being  added  to  the  municipal 
codes  of  England  and  the  United  States  Avhich  would  give 
any  real  ground  of  confidence  for  the  future.  The  discussion, 
hoAvever,  Avould  in  any  event  do  good,  and  so  would  the  further 
discussion,  which  Avould  be  sure  to  groAv  out  of  it,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  chief  maritime  Powers  agreeing  that  neutrals 
should  accept  new  porvers  or  discharge  neiv  duties  Avith  regard 
to  belligerent  cruisers.  This  leads  us  into  a  Avide  field  which 
we  are  not  at  present  called  on  to  enter ;  but  Ave  regret  to 
observe  that  those  Avho  are  most  hopeful  of  success  in  this 
direction  do  not  seem  fully  alive  to  the  very  great  dangers 
Avhich  are  sure  to  attend  any  extension  of  the  poAvers  and 
duties  of  neutrals  that  Avould  not  be  practically  unimportant. 


SIR  MORTON  PETO  ON  AMERICA. 

IR  MORTON  PETO,  having  lately  had  occasion  to  make 
a  speech  among  his  constituents  at  Bristol,  judiciously 
passed  from  the  commonplace  topics  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Reform  to  an  account  of  his  recent  experiences  and  impres¬ 
sions  in  the  United  States.  As  he  candidly  stated,  he  had 
visited  America  Avith  no  especially  patriotic  object,  but  for  the 
highly  legitimate  purpose  of  looking  after  his  oAvn  affairs  as  a 
raihvay  contractor.  Incidentally,  he  may  perhaps  have  done 
service  to  his  country  by  providing  a  number  of  newspaper 
correspondents  and  public  speakers  Avith  an  opportunity  of 
showing  courtesy  to  England,  or  at  least  to  certain  English 
visitors.  The  English  capitalists,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
reporters,  having  come  to  inquire  into  traffic  receipts  and 
railway  prospects,  remained  to  attend  innumerable  receptions 
and  dinners,  and  to  exchange  complimentary  professions  with 


their  friendly  entertainers.  Whatever  may  be  the  excellences 
or  defects  of  Americans,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
hospitable  people  on  earth  ;  and  Sir  Morton  Peto  must  have 
been  a  morose  capitalist  if  he  had  not  returned  in  perfectly  good 
humour,  Avith  a  serene  conviction  that  all  things,  including 
the  Alabama  correspondence  and  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  will 
turn  out  for  the  best.  For  himself,  he  informs  his  Bristol 
supporters  that  during  his  stay  in  America  he  consistently 
vindicated  the  good  faith  and  sincere  neutrality  of  the  English 
Government  and  nation.  In  return,  he  Avas  assured  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  had  enough  of  war,  and  that 
they  desired  to  live  on  the  most  friendly  terms  Avith  Sir 
Morton  Peto’s  countrymen.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  festive  cele¬ 
brations,  “  the  distinguished  visitors  ”  perhaps  failed  to  observe 
that  professions  of  good  Avill  Avere  generally  made  conditional 
on  the  payment  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  that  popular 
approval  was  carefully  confined  to  “  men  like  Mr.  Bright  and  Sir 
“  Morton  Peto,”  Avho,  Avith  all  their  merits,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  representatives  of  the  English  nation.  It  may  be 
true  that  no  member  of  Congress  is  a  party  to  the  Fenian 
plot,  and  that,  according  to  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the 
Bristol  optimist,  Mr.  Johnson  himself  is  “  one  of  nature’s 
“  gentlemen.”  The  conduct  of  the  President  since  his 
accession  to  his  high  office  has,  for  the  most  part,  commanded 
respect  and  confidence,  but  American  comity  is  strangelv 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Johnson’s  favourable  reception  of  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Fenian  Congress  or  Committee.  The  liberation 
of  the  prisoner  Mitchell  concerns  Americans  only,  but  it 
might  have  been  prudent  not  to  release  him  as  a  compliment 
to  the  seditious  rabble  Avho  clamoured  with  vociferous  unani¬ 
mity  for  the  restoration  to  society  of  a  Barabbas  of  their 
own.  An  Irish  rebel  who  has  broken  his  parole  will  probably 
take  care  not  to  risk,  by  a  visit  to  Ireland,  the  enforcement 
of  his  original  sentence.  To  Englishmen  his  release  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference,  except  that  it  is  granted  Avith 
an  express  understanding  that  the  liberated  prisoner  is  about 
to  engage  in  fresh  attempts  at  treason.  The  transaction,  hoAV- 
ever,  has  probably  little  importance  in  itself,  and  Sir  Morton 
Peto  may  be  excused  if  he  omitted  to  introduce  into  his 
picture  objects  Avhich  Avould  not  have  admitted  of  the  prevail- 
ing  rose-coloured  tint. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  United  States,  or  to  overrate  the  practical 
energy  which  has  been  displayed  both  in  Avar  and  peace.  Sir 
Morton  Peto  relates,  Avith  professional  sjmipatliy,  Iioav  the 
armies  Avere  supplied,  over  2,500  miles  of  railway,  by  the 
agency  of  70,000  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  immense  rolling-stock.  The  liberality 
of  private  persons  Avas  as  conspicuous  as  the  vigour  of  the 
Government,  for  in  four  days  the  three  principal  cities 
in  the  North  contributed  nearly  ioo,ooof.  for  the  single 
purpose  of  supplying  the  army  in  front  of  Petersburg 
with  religious  ministrations.  All  the  machinery  of  war 
was  provided  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  foreigners  have  found 
Avith  astonishment  that,  on  the  return  of  peace,  the  Federal 
armies  numbered  1,200,000  men.  It  is  odd  that  the 
American  Government  should  have  neglected  to  publish 
statistics  which  Avould  have  satisfied  the  most  sceptical 
opponent  that  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates  AAras  iriGA’itable. 
When  temporary  animosities  have  subsided,  the  American 
nation  Avill  boast,  not  only  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  the 
North,  but  of  the  unparalleled  fortitude  and  surprising  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  South.  As  Sir  Morton  Peto  truly  states,  the 
decisive  result  of  the  Avar  has  produced  a  genuine  revival  of 
the  Union.  The  defeated  combatants  are  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  they  have  yielded  to  superior  force,  and 
henceforth  their  ambition  can  be  gratified  only  by  sharing  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  restored  Federation.  The  confidence  of 
Americans  in  the  unlimited  resources  of  their  country  is  not 
in  itself  a  security  for  the  adoption  of  a  temperate  and  pacific 
policy ;  but  Avar  has  as  often  resulted  from  irritation  and  dis  • 
appointment  as  from  the  insolence  of  conscious  strength.  The 
encouragement  Avhich  the  French  Government  afforded,  ninety 
years  ago,  to  the  American  rebellion  Avas  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  English  triumphs  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  of  the 
peace  which  Avas  dictated  by  the  victors  in  1763.  The 
recent  mitigation  of  the  popular  jealousy  of  England  Avhich 
had  previously  been  entertained  in  France  may  be  traced  to 
the  national  complacency  which  has  been  revived  by  the 
successful  campaigns  of  the  Second  Empire  against  Russia 
and  Austria. 

Another  proof  of  the  greatness  of  American  resources 
Avhich  excites  Sir  Morton  Peto’s  admiration  is  the  facility 
Avith  Avhich  a  million  of  discharged  soldiers  have  been  re¬ 
absorbed  in  the  general  population.  The  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  accurately  foretold  by  many  political  prophets  who 
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were  less  happy  in  their  anticipations  of  military  events.  The 
American  soldiers  were  highly  paid,  hut  the  wages  of  labour 
are  far  higher,  and  the  rate  had  been  constantly  rising  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  war.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  life  of  a  soldier  is  peculiarly  attractive,  and  that  men  who 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  camps  become  disqualified  for 
civil  pursuits;  but  the  tradition  is  probably  founded  on 
European  experience  of  circumstances  which  have  not 
affected  the  American  army.  The  English  or  Continental 
soldier  of  former  times  had  generally  been  enlisted  for  a 
long  term  of  service,  and  if  he  was  discharged  in  later 
life  he  was  thrown  back  into  the  middle  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  where  there  was  no  vacant  place  to  receive  him. 
An  indolent  veteran  would  seldom  be  inclined  to  become  a 
day  labourer  on  wages  barely  sufficient  for  his  support. 
If  he  was  inured  to  hardships,  he  was  also  accustomed  to 
occasional  snatches  of  luxury,  to  excitement,  and  to 
plunder,  and  he  might  naturally  dislike  the  monotony  of  ill- 
paid  and  uniform  work.  The  800,000  men  whom  General 
Grant  has  lately  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United 
States  had,  with  few  exceptions,  been  ordinary  civilians  only 
two  years  ago.  It  is  found  in  France  that  conscripts  who 
return  home  after  a  service  of  five  or  seven  years,  at  the  age  of 
four  or  five-and-twenty,  form  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
useful  portions  of  the  population.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  the  midst  of  greater  prosperity,  and  in  a  country  where 
labour  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  commodities,  American 
soldiers  are  ready,  after  one  or  two  campaigns,  to  resume 
the  pursuits  of  ordinary  life.  It  was  wholly  unnecessary  to 
provide  pensions  for  volunteers  who  are,  without  a  single 
exception,  capable  of  earning  an  ample  maintenance  lor 
themselves.  Americans  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  an 
interesting  history,  and  they  have  satisfied  the  world  that 
they  are  entitled  to  boast  of  moral  greatness  as  well  as  of 
^physical  magnitude.  Even  before  the  war,  detractors  and 
critics  willingly  admitted  that  they  had  land  in  abundance, 
and  that  wages  and  profits  were  high.  The  bearing  of  rapid 
growth  on  the  faculty  of  assimilation  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  successful  disbandment  of  the  army,  but  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  recent  discovery. 

Sir  Morton  Peto’s  evidence  on  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  the  liberated  slaves  is  perhaps  influenced  by  his  general 
confidence  in  American  prosperity.  He  quotes  instances  of 
arrangements  between  the  planters  and  the  negro  labourers 
which  are  exceptional,  and  probably  temporary.  The 
President  himself  appeared  lately  to  be  less  hopeful  of  a 
successful  amalgamation,  as  he  dwelt,  in  his  address  to  a 
coloured  regiment,  on  the  possible  alternative  of  an  emigration 
of  the  inferior  race.  Sir  Morton  Peto  describes  the  Freed- 
men’s  Commission  or  Bureau  as  a  permanent  institution, 
although  the  organization  has  been  already  disused  in  some 
States,  while  it  is  in  itself  professedly  provisional.  He  has 
no  fear  for  the  South,  because  it  is  not  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  overseers  and  middlemen,  as  was  the  case  in  Jamaica. 
The  owners  are  themselves  brought  into  contact  with  their  own 
workmen,  and  their  interest,  therefore, bids  them  treat  tliework- 
men  “  fairly.”  It  was  natural  that  a  sanguine  commentator  on 
America,  and  especially  that  an  eminent  member  of  the  sect  of 
Baptists,  should  endeavour  to  distinguish  the  disastrous  prece¬ 
dent  of  Jamaica  from  the  corresponding  case  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  all  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  solved  by  bringing  the  ex-slaveholder  into 
direct  contact  with  the  freedmen.  Sir  Morton  Peto  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  decay  of  industry  in  Jamaica  is 
exclusively  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  overseers.  It  was 
their  interest  and  that  of  their  employers  to  obtain  labour  on 
fair  terms,  but  unluckily  they  found  it  impossible  to  come  in 
contact  with  workmen,  or  with  negroes  who  were  inclined  to 
work.  The  labourers  of  Jamaica  are  perhaps  not  to  blame 
for  their  idleness  ;  but  similar  consequences  will  ensue  in  the 
Southern  States,  unless  some  power  of  direct  or  indirect  coer¬ 
cion  is  reserved  by  the  dominant  part  of  the  community.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps  it  was  well  that  Sir  Morton  Peto’s  account 
of  America  should  be  exclusively  eulogistical,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  a  shadowless  portrait  will  be  acceptable  to  Ids 
friends  in  the  United  States. 

1  — 

M.  DUPIN. 

AS  we  read  the  long  story  of  M.  Dupin’s  life  we  seem  to 
be  carried  over  the  whole  field  of  the  history  of  modern 
France.  It  was  sixty -three  years  ago  that  M.  Dupin  began 
his  professional  career,  and  during  almost  the  .vdiole  01  that 
period  he  has  been  connected  more  or  less  intimately 
with  the  changing  fortunes  of  his  country.  While  quite  a 


young  man,  he  wrote  a  work  on  jurisprudence  which  offended 
the  First  Consul.  A  few  days  ago,  in  the  height — or,  as  the 
prophets  of  evil  would  say,  in  the  decline — of  the  Second 
Empire,  there  lived  at  Paris  a  man  who  had  moved  the  anger 
and  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  first  Napoleon  before  the 
Empire  of  the  Napoleons  began.  During  the  whole  of  the 
long  space  of  time  that  has  since  elapsed  M.  Dupin  has  had 
some  kind  of  notoriety,  and  on  the  whole  his  notoriety  has 
been  far  more  for  good  than  for  evil.  He  showed  great  firm¬ 
ness  and  boldness  in  withstanding  the  last  desperate  efforts 
by  which  Napoleon  and  his  immediate  gathering  strove 
to  repair  the  tottering  fortunes  of  the  Empire.  He  was  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  Bourbon  Kestoration,  but  as  soon 
as  the  Kestoration  began  to  show  signs  of  becoming 
nothing  more  than  a  means  for  the  gratification  of  the  stupid 
spite,  the  foolish  old-world  chimteras,  and  the  senile  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  emigrants,  Dupin  was  one  of  the  warmest  com¬ 
batants  of  the  follies  and  faults  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  Whoever  turned  the  keen  edge  of  French  wit 
against  the  blundering  advisers  of  the  Court  found  in 
Dupin  a  ready  protector.  His  incisive  logic,  his  torrents 
of  contemptuous  invective,  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  forms, 
and  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  principles,  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  were  at  the  service  of  those  who  soared  up  to 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  legality  in  their  attacks  on  the 
Government.  He  was  the  zealous,  the  popular,  and  the 
brilliant  advocate  of  all  those  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty 
of  the  Napoleons  on  whom  the  Government  chose  to  pour  the 
vials  of  its  ungenerous  wrath.  All  through  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.  he  retained  his  character  of  a  popular  leader ;  and 
although,  with  the  prudence  that  was  habitual  to  him,  he  took  no 
overt  steps  in  the  resistance  to  the  Ordinances  of  July,  yet  he 
encouraged  others  to  resist  by  the  confidence  and  distinctness 
with  which  he  pronounced  those  Ordinances  illegal.  With 
the  success  of  the  July  Devolution  there  came  a  great  change 
in  his  position.  Hitherto  he  had  been  in  opposition ;  his 
business  had  been  to  attack  those  in  authority,  to  magnify 
their  failings  and  the  virtues  of  their  adversaries,  to  try  to 
weaken  as  much  as  possible  the  arm  of  the  law.  But  the 
Government  of  July  was  a  Government  with  which  he  was 
identified.  It  represented  the  cause  for  which  he  had  striven, 
it  was  headed  by  a  King  whose  intimate  private  adviser  he 
had  been  for  years.  He  had  now  to  defend,  not  to  attack  ; 
to  aid  the  prosecution  of  malcontents,,  not  to  declaim  against 
liie  Government.  He  did  his  duty  thoroughly,  zealously,  and 
fearlessly.  Not,  however,  that  he  was  a  passive  supporter  of 
any  one  of  the  numerous  Ministries  that  succeeded  each  other 
in  such  rapid  succession  during  the  many  years  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  reign.  As  a  general  rule,  he  was  strongly  on  the 
side  of  peace,  and  had  an  intensity  in  his  conception  of  the 
horrors  and  sufferings  of  war  which  was  strange  to  a  younger 
generation  that  had  not  witnessed,  as  he  had,  the  frightful 
sufferings  to  which  France  had  been  exposed  during  the 
exhausting  wars  of  Napoleon.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  singular  art 
of  so  far  accepting  Government  after  Government  as  to  retain 
his  high  legal  position  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  through 
changing  Ministries,  and  shifting  dynasties,  and  to  be  always 
considered  within  reach  of  higher  office  if  he  chose  to  take  it ; 
and  yet  he  managed  to  retain  a  certain  independence,  and  to 
avoid  sinking  into  the  ignominy  of  an  avowed  and  recognised 
time-server.  Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  he 
continued  his  political  life  without  a  break.  He  was  a 
member  both  of  the  Constituent  and  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
blies,  and  of  the  latter  he  was  President;  and  even  after  the 
coup  d'etat  he  offered  no  opposition,  by  protest  or  otherwise, 
and  continued  to  discharge  his  official  duties  with  that  calm 
indifference  which  is  generated  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has 
outlived  half  a  century  of  constant  political  changes. 

Subsequently,  however,  he  took  a  step  which,  in  the  late 
evening  of  his  life,  exposed  him  to  much  animadversion. 
When  the  decree  for  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property 
was  promulgated,  he  considered  this  measure  so  highly  illegal 
and  inexpedient  that  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Court 
of  Cassation.  But,  five  years  afterwards,  he  consented  not  only 
to  resume  it,  but  to  become  a  Senator.  Oi  course,  it  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  many  of  the  foes  of  the  Imperial 
party  to  see  one  o..  their  especial  set — a  close  uiend  of  the 
Orleans  family,  a  warm  supporter,  through  many  vicissitudes, 
of  liberty  and  freedom  oi  speech — take  part,  after  having  once 
solemnly  protested  against  it,  in  the  new  Government,  and  give 
the  countenance  01  his  name  and  his  high  reputation  to  a  political 
system  which,  however  much  it  might  rest  theoretically  on  a 
wide  acceptation  o.  popular  rights,  had  yet  begun  in  violence, 
and  was  upheld  at  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  whole  intellec¬ 
tual  activity  oi  France.  But  M.  Dupin  cannot  be  considered 
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by  those  who  understand  the  man,  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  either  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  very  unpardonable 
crime,  or  to  have  acted  inconsistently  with  his  previous 
career.  He  had  been  always  careful  not  to  quarrel  openly 
with  the  Government  that,  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  for  the 
time  being  happened  to  exist.  It  was  his  theory  of  life  that  a 
sensible  lawyer  ought  to  take,  as  it  comes,  life  and  politics  as 
a  part  of  life ;  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to  seek  in  it  a 
sphere  of  such  activity  as  is  possible  for  him,  and  congenial 
to  him.  Even  in  the  days  when  he  was  winning  his  highest 
fame,  as  the  defender  of  those  whom  the  Government  of  Loots 
XVIII.  selected  as  the  victims  of  its  special  hostility,  he  had 
been  offered  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
true  that  he  refused  the  offer,  but  the  fact  that  the  offer 
was  made  clearly  showed  that  he  had  inspired  the  notion  that 
he  was  not  one  of  those  adversaries  of  Government  who  are 
so  honest  that  they  are  irreconcileable.  That  which  he  saw 
clearly  must  be  he  was  inclined  to  put  up  with ;  and  if  he 
put  up  with  it,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  condemn 
himself  to  inactivity,  and  refuse  to  serve  his  country,  because, 
if  he  could  have  had  his  own  way,  he  would  have  preferred 
something  different.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
England  two  centuries  ago,  when  many  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  many  of  the  most  sturdy 
opponents  of  Royal  prerogative,  so  far  modified  their  views  as 
to  sit  contentedly  in  Parliaments  called  together  by  Charles  II., 
and  to  occupy  high  judicial  stations  in  the  Courts  that  issued 
his  writs.  They  had  not  got  what  they  wanted  exactly,  but 
they  did  not  see  what  would  suit  the  nation  better  ;  and  they 
thought  that,  at  any  rate,  when  the  wish  of  the  nation  had 
been  unmistakeably  expressed  they  might  conscientiously  bow 
to  it.  Nor  was  M.  Dupin  serving  a  Government  with  which 
he  was  altogether  at  variance.  He  saw  that  Napoleon  III. 
had,  as  he  said,  the  national  fibre  in  him.  There  is  something 
eminently  French  in  the  Second  Empire ;  and  even  though 
rigid  critics  may  say  that  the  side  of  France  which  it  presents 
is  not  the  best,  yet  any  Government  is  in  a  measure  tolerable, 
and  something  more  than  tolerable,  which  beats  with  the 
pulse  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  represents  in  a  conspicuous 
degree  its  wishes  and  its  aspirations. 

Such  a  career  as  that  of  the  great  French  lawyer  over  whom 
the  grave  lias  closed  can  be  led  in  very  few  countries,  and  not 
perhaps  at  many  periods  of  the  national  history  even  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  possible.  The  political  lawyer  of 
the  highest  class  is  a  rarity,  for  that  he  should  flourish  a 
combination  is  needed  of  elements  that  are  not  easily 
procured.  In  the  first  place,  he.  must  live  in  a  country  where 
a  great  respect  is  paid  to  law,  and  where  society  is  so  far 
advanced  that  law  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  In  the  next  place,  there  must  be  stirring  political 
events  going  on  in  his  time,  or  otherwise  he  will  be  apt 
to  be  absorbedt  in  his  profession,  and  will  not  be  carried 
into  the  wider  area  of  political  contest  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  events ;  and  the  nature  of  the  political  contest 
must  be  such  that  a  lawyer  can  shine  in  it.  It  is  only  when 
the  question  is  whether  the  Government  is  acting  legally  or 
illegally,  when  prosecutions  are  instituted,  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  an  able  and  passionate  defence  will  be  more  or  less 
successful,  when  political  changes  have  to  receive  a  legal  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  prevailing  thoughts  of 
society  are  confined  within  limits  where  a  knowledge  of  law 
serves  as  a  guide,  that  a  great  lawyer  can  be  a  great  politician. 
There  are  only  two  countries  in  the  world,  or  at  the  most 
three,  where  in  our  days  the  career  of  the  political  lawyer  has 
been  possible.  Lord  Brougham  still  survives,  and  a  few  days 
ago  M.  Dupin  still  survived,  to  show  that  this  is  possible,  or 
has  been  possible,  in  England  and  France.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  United  States  ought  to  be  added,  for  there  the  great 
lawyers,  although  they  may  take  some  part  in  politics, 
have  still  mainly  adhered  to  their  profession;  or  else  they 
have  entirely  thrown  themselves  into  politics,  finding 
everything  open  to  them,  because  there  was  not,  as  in  France 
and  England,  an  hereditary  class  above  them.  Even  in  France, 
as  in  England,  there  are  at  present  no  political  lawyers.  No 
one  under  the  Second  Empire  can  win  any  political  eminence ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  there  is  no  one  in  England 
at  the  present  time  who  is  at  once  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  as 
a  politician.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  in  a  dim  and  distant  way 
approaches  the  type  perhaps  more  nearly  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  although  he,  like  the  Attorney- General,  is 
more  of  a  skilful  debater  on  political  topics  than  a  political 
leader.  That  political  lawyers  of  the  highest  eminence  will 
again  flourish  in  England  and  France  is  exceedingly  probable, 
for  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  formed  exist  in  both 
countries,  and  the  occasions  that  would  call  them  into  pro¬ 
minence  might  easily  arise.  But  as  the  type  is  a  rare  one, 


and  as  it  has  great  excellence  in  its  way — greater  excellence 
perhaps  than  those  who  judge  of  politics  by  the  measure  of 
quiet  times  would  allow — we  cannot  permit  any  man  famous  in 
this  path  of  life  to  pass  away  without  a  tribute  of  recognition 
and  respect. 


SIR  CHARLES  WOOD  TO  THE  LORDS. 

IN  the  present  political  emergency,  some  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Cabinet  cannot  do  better  than  call  to  mind  a  precedent 
of  admirable  patriotism,  on  the  part  of  certain  Persian  notables, 
which  stands  recorded  in  the  veracious  pages  of  Herodotus. 
During  the  famous  retreat  from  Greece,  the  Persian  monarch’s 
ship  was  assailed  off  the  Thracian  coast  by  a  tornado.  All 
hope  seemed  lost,  when,  at  a  suggestion  from  the  pilot,  the 
Persian  noblemen  on  board  volunteered  to  jump  overboard  in 
a  body,  in  order  to  lighten  the  deck.  Xerxes  did  not  feel  it 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  decline  so  well-principled  a  pro¬ 
posal.  The  spirited  leap  was  taken,  the  vessel  swam  lighter 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  the  precious  freight  was  saved. 

Judging  from  the  devoted  and  disinterested  character  which 
the  great  ruling  families  of  this  country  have  always  borne, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  all  the  old  hands  on  board  the 
Russell-Gladstone  Ministry  are  at  present  clamouring  to  be 
allowed  to  take  a  plunge,  and  to  go  overboard  for  the  good  of 
their  beloved  courftry.  If  the  new  Cabinet  is  to  be  long- 
lived,  it  can  only  be  through  the  infusion  into  it  of  new  blood. 
Half-measures  will  scarcely  be  sufficient.  The  name  and 
prestige  of  Lord  Palmerston  survived  his  physical  powers  of 
administration,  and  preserved  from  disaster,  during  the  last 
two  Sessions,  a  Cabinet  which  in  debating  power  was  seldom 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  but  a  Palmerstonian  Government 
without  Palmerston  will  satisfy  neither  the  Liberal  party  nor 
the  Opposition,  nor  the  country  at  large.  It  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire  that  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  or  any  other  Cabinet  should  remain  for  ever  in  office. 
But  it  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  of  England  that  the  best 
possible  Liberal  combination  should  at  once  unhesitatingly  be 
tried,  in  order  that,  if  it  fail,  the  public  may  gain  from  the 
failure  some  elements  of  experience  for  the  future.  Unless 
considerable  changes  are  freely  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Treasury  Benches,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Liberal  party  will  have  tried  anything  approaching  to  its  best 
possible  combination.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
discourteous  to  assume  that  the  necessity  for  self-sacrifice  has 
commended  itself  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  old  colleagues,  and 
that  they  are  all  vying  with  each  other  in  noble  proposals 
which  do  credit  to  themselves,  outshine  the  feat  of  the  Persian 
notables,  and  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  their  Parliamentary 
chief. 

If  the  Times  is  to  be  believed,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was 
the  first  to  set  the  example  of  generous  devotion,  and  to  rush 
boldly  to  the  water’s  brink.  His  colleagues  and  the  Times  appear 
to  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  his  magna¬ 
nimity  that,  obeying  a  common  impulse,  they  both  held  him 
back  firmly  by  the  tails.  Nor,  if  there  is  to  be  a  choice, 
does  it  seem  obvious  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  the  pre¬ 
appointed  victim.  The  Admiralty  is  a  sad  place  for  patriots, 
and  its  atmosphere  is  anything  but  bracing;  but  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  upon  the  whole,  has  managed  to  conduct  himself 
with  as  much  vigour  and  independence  as  can  be  expected 
from  any  ordinary  First  Lord.  Having  duly  worshipped  and 
applauded  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Times  next  attempted 
to  push  Lord  De  Grey  into  the  water,  while  he  was  not 
looking.  This  dreadful  onset  was  doubtless  unexpected,  and 
was  received — as  all  such  unprincipled  and  revolutionary 
attacks  must  be — with  a  thrill  of  horror  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
Lord  De  Grey’s  claims  upon  the  War  Office  have  never  been 
closely  scrutinized,  nor  have  they,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
vociferously  denied.  His  knowledge  of  the  business  of  his 
department  might,  indeed,  have  been  adequately  rewarded 
by  a  less  conspicuous  position ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Duke’s  intimate  friends  require 
over  them  a  stronger  hand  than  belongs  perhaps  to  Lord  De 
Grey.  In  any  general  massacre  of  the  Palmerstonian  Inno¬ 
cents  the  present  innocuous  War  Minister  would  probably 
disappear,  but  he  would  at  least  leave  behind  him  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  courtesy,  honour,  and  an  unremitting  application 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Since  its  attack  upon  Lord  De 
Grey,  our  contemporary  has  ceased  to  hunt  lor  Jonahs  on 
board  the  Ministerial  bark.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted 
whether  it  has  ever  hunted  in  the  right  direction.  Among 
the  crowd  of  willing  victims  who,  it  may  be  taken,  are  all 
anxious  to  be  cast  upon  the  waves,  selection  becomes  a 
delicate  if  not  a  difficult  task ;  and  it  always  seems  un¬ 
gracious  to  suggest  petivenient  in  the  case  of  any  old  and 
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tried  servant  of  the  public.  But  there  are  times  when  a 
splendid  ingratitude  becomes  an  act  of  patriotic  virtue.  The 
Conservative  party  itself  is  generally  supposed  to  have  enter¬ 
tained  visions  of  some  such  magnificent  treachery  towards 
Mr.  Disraeli;  and  neither  Sir  Charles  Wood,  nor  even 
Sir  George  Grey,  has  done  as  much  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  as  Mr.  Disraeli  for  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition. 
It  is  when  pieces  of  ingratitude  like  this  are  being  mooted 
that  we  all  feel  inclined  to  join  in  thanking  God  that  there 
is  a  House  of  Lords.  Should  Mr.  Bright  ever  succeed  in 
putting  down  that  branch  of  the  British  Constitution,  he 
will  come  to  feel  the  want  of  it  when  he  is  summoned  by  the 
voice  of  Salisbury  Plain  to  be  Prime  Minister.  Since  Mr.  Pitt 
struck  out  the  idea  of  making  peerages  do  the  work  of  all  his 
abolished  political  sinecures,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  sort  of  blessed  Elysian  fields — a 
purpureal  region  in  which  it  is  understood  that  the  shades  of 
extinct  House  of  Commons  heroes  live  and  are  happy.  Under 
the  presidency  of  some  departed  Chancery  Minos,  Greeks  and 
Trojans  move  about  in  those  calm  abodes  either  in  generous 
friendship  or  at  least  in  gentlemanly  enmity,  and  converse 
thinly  and  in  disembodied  whispers  across  a  deserted  floor. 
It  surely  is  not  ungrateful  to  wish  to  see  others  added  to  that 
serene  retreat,  where  the  Premier  himself,  with  much  magna¬ 
nimity,  has  gone  before.  The  boat  that  has  ferried  across 
not  only  Lord  Russell,  but  minor  ghosts,  such  as  Lord 
Llanover  and  Lord  Lyveden,  appears  to  be  stopping 
the  way  again,  and  silently  asking  for  more  Whig  passen¬ 
gers.  We  do  not  know  what  Sir  George  Grey  feels,  but  we 
can  imagine  that  “  brother  spirits  ”  seem  almost  urging  on  Sir 
Charles  Wood  to  “  come  away.”  The  murderers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  sadly  miss  Sir  George,  but  who  is  there  that 
would  regret  Sir  Charles  Wood?  The  loss  of  his  Halifax 
seat  is,  at  all  events,  an  omen.  It  is  both  natural  and  laudable 
that  he  should  still  hold  on  to  the  lower  existence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  sake  of  India.  Accepting  a 
coronet  would,  in  his  eyes,  be  equivalent  to  trifling  with  the 
fate  of  half  a  hemisphere.  It  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  recollected  that  Providence,  when  one  great  man  is  taken, 
provides  another  in  his  place.  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  long 
succeeded  to  the  honours,  if  not  to  the  reputation,  of  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith;  and  India,  which  has  survived  the  political 
decease  of  the  latter,  might  in  time  learn  to  acquiesce 
in  the  apotheosis  of  Sir  Charles.  As  far  as  debating  power 
goes,  the  Treasury  Benches,  of  course,  would  miss  some¬ 
thing,  and  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what  they  would  miss.  They 
would  lose  one  annual  speech  upon  India,  which  would  be 
effective  and  interesting  if  Heaven  had  not  conferred  on  Sir 
Charles  an  almost  superhuman  capacity  for  being  in¬ 
audible,  and  if  it  were  not  apparently  the  inscrutable  will 
of  destiny  that  on  each  annual  return  of  his  one  speech-day 
he  should  be  afflicted  with  an  annual  cold  in  the  head.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  the  very  place  for  a  statesman  who  is  beset 
with  this  mysterious  dispensation.  It  is  thoroughly  well- 
aired,  and  no  one  minds  whether  a  speaker  is  audible  or  not. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  more  graceful  and  more  becoming  to  be 
inaudible.  Even  Mr.  Grant  Duff  will  not  be  unfeeling 
enough  to  object  to  Sir  Charles’s  indistinctness  in  debate,  if 
Sir  Charles  has  once  migrated  to  join  the  glorious  company  of 
glorified  Whig  Peers. 

While  Lord  Lyveden  and  Lord  Llanover  are  occupied  in 
pouring  out  nectar  for  the  new  comer,  Lord  Russell  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  any  posts  which  may  be  thus  vacated,  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  public  service  and  to  his  own  Ministry.  More 
than  one  seat  in  the  Cabinet  might  easily  be  filled  from  among 
available  and  unattached  politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Stanley’s  refusal  to  occupy  a  place,  which  he  might  ac¬ 
cept  without  inconsistency  or  indecorum,  would  be  understood, 
though  it  would  be  regretted,  by  the  general  public.  But  if 
Lord  Russell  has  the  courage  to  neglect  the  traditions  ot 
clique,  and  to  take  good  men  where  he  can  lind  them,  lie 
can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  where  to  turn  for  able  auxiliaries  in 
debate.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  IIorsman  have,  as  independent 
members,  pledged  themselves  to  a  somewhat  Conservative  line 
of  action  and  of  thought ;  and  Mr.  IIorsman  has  once  in  his 
liie  committed  the  clumsy  sin  of  personal  ingratitude  to  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  As  subordinates  of  a  Liberal 
Premier,  both  might  be  willing  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
party  which  they  have  offended,  if  not  deserted ;  and  it  may 
not  be  impossible  to  frame  a  many-sided  Reform  Bill  to  which 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Baines’  naked  measure  might  not  on 
principle  object.  Mr.  Gosciien’s  commercial  position  as  first 
member  for  the  City,  his  acknowledged  genius  in  finance, 
and  the  aptitude  he  has  shown  for  Parliamentary  debate,  raise 
him  above  the  usual  level  of  young  members,  and  would 
render  him  a  valuable  accession  of  strength  to  the  new 


Ministry.  Anything  less  than  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  it  would 
probably  be  idle  to  offer  him,  while  his  nomination  to  an 
office  of  real  power  would  be  acceptable  both  to  commercial 
circles  and  to  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Forster  enjoys  the 
advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  being  connected  with  the 
section  of  advanced  Liberals  whom  it  is  scarcely  expe¬ 
dient  that  Lord  Russell  should  altogether  neglect.  It 
is,  moreover,  desirable  that  the  gulf  of  personal  prejudice 
which  the  late  Premier  was  not  unwilling  to  see  between 
the  two  Liberal  sections  should  be  narrowed,  and  not 
widened ;  and  perhaps  a  more  respectable  bridge  could 
not  be  found  than  in  the  person  of  the  member  for  Brad¬ 
ford.  Of  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  claims  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Rusticated,  so  to  speak,  for  a  term  from  office,  he  has  by 
this  time  expiated  sufficiently  the  serious  but  not  unpardon¬ 
able  crime  of  a  gross  personal  indiscretion.  These  names 
occur  immediately  to  every  one  who  casts  his  eyes  on  the 
Liberal  host ;  and  there  are  doubtless  others.  While  such 
men  are  outside  the  Cabinet,  we  are  justified  in  asking  who 
and  what  manner  of  men  are  in  it ;  and  whether  nothing  can 
be  done,  by  the  means  of  a  stray  peerage  or  two,  to  clear  the 
way.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  so  much  the  Liberal 
party  that  is  on  its  trial,  as  Lord  Russell.  His  failure  to  con¬ 
struct  a  powerful  Cabinet  may  or  may  not  be  visited  upon 
his  party,  but  it  will  be  certainly  visited  on  his  own  head. 
Lie  has  an  opportunity,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
he  will  use  it.  Mere  party  considerations  will  always  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  minds  of  enthusiasts  or  partisans ; 
but,  apart  from  questions  of  party,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
that  Prime  Ministers  should  be  taughttto  build  their  Cabinets, 
whatever  the  shape  and  colour,  of  the  best  bricks  within  their 
reach.  So  experienced  a  Cabinet-maker  as  Lord  Russell  is 
perfectly  aware  that  better  bricks  than  some  that  he  has  got  at 
present  are  in  the  market.  If  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  others  stop  the  path,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  To  the 
House  of  Lords  with  the  obstructives. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  VICTORIA. 

IN  default  of  more  interesting  topics,  it  is  worth  while  from 
time  to  time,  as  Australian  mails  arrive,  to  remember  the 
great  cotistitutional  struggle  which  is  agitating  the  colony  of 
Victoria.  The  Council  still  refuses  to  pass  the  Appropriation 
Bill  with  its  unconstitutional  appendage  or  tack,  and  the 
Assembly,  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  consents  to  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  a  crisis  from  which  it  will  probably  emerge  in 
triumph.  The  House  of  Lords  may  regard  with  reasonable 
complacency  the  borrowed  solidity  of  its  own  imperfect 
counterpart  at  the  Antipodes.  No  new  community  would 
dream  of  investing  two  separate  Chambers  with  equal 
powers  over  financial  measures,  but  for  the  instinctive  loyalty 
with  which  English  colonists  copy,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
the  Imperial  model.  A  House  of  Peers  is  not  easily  esta¬ 
blished  when  there  is  no  peerage,  but  the  members  of  the 
Council  are,  on  the  average,  richer  than  their  rivals  in  the 
Assembly,  and  their  tenure  is  more  secure.  There  is  an 
element  of  weakness  in  their  want  of  hereditary  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  existing  Constitution,  not  merely 
because  they  command  no  traditional  respect,  but  because 
they  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  principal  securities  for  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  a 
Council  at  Melbourne  is  that,  by  some  political  change,  the 
members  may  be  relegated  into  private  life,  and  the  powers 
of  the  Council  itself  clipped  or  abolished.  The  House 
of  Lords,  notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity  and  its  deep 
root  in  the  soil,  legislates  under  the  contingent  fear  of 
graver  penalties  if  it  should  place  itself  seriously  in  collision 
with  national  feeling.  The  obstructive  politicians  of  Vic¬ 
toria  ought  to  consider  that,  in  their  attempt  to  imitate 
English  precedents,  they  are  copying  the  form  rather  than 
the  practical  working  of  the  Constitution.  While  the  House 
of  Lords  has  quarrelled  with  the  House  of  Commons  two  or 
three  times  in  as  many  centuries,  the  infant  Council  has  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  Assembly  before  either  body  has 
entered  on  its  teens.  It  has  probably  kept  itself  within  the 
four  corners  of  all  pieces  of  parchment  which  bear  on  the  con¬ 
troversy,  but  with  the  Government,  the  Ministers,  the 
Assembly,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  on  the  other  side, 
the  leaders  of  the  Council  can  entertain  no  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  The  stoppage  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  has  not 
even  interrupted  the  distribution  of  the  public  funds, 
although  it  would  seem  that  the  Government,  relying  on 
public  favour  and  on  obvious  expediency,  has  evaded  the  con¬ 
stitutional  embarrassment  by  somewhat  irregular  methods. 

The  difficulty  of  understanding  colonial  politics  is  increased 
by  the  vehement  partisanship  of  the  newspaper  correspondents 
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who  record  local  struggles.  A  community  which  includes  no 
idlers  or  dispassionate  observers  is  likely  to  provide  doubtful 
materials  for  history.  The  journalists  of  Victoria  are  not  defi¬ 
cient  in  ability,  and  they  luckily  take  different  sides  in  the 
quarrel ;  but  the  correspondents  of  the  English  papers  seem 
always  to  write  in  a  passion.  There  is  a  genuine  flavour  of 
locality  in  the  description  of  the  members  of  the  Council  as 
“  self- regarding  squatters,  retired  liquor-dealers,  successful  land- 
jobbers,  grinding  money-lenders,  and  ambitious  auctioneers”; 
but,  after  all,  landowners,  capitalists,  and  persons  who  have 
succeeded  in  trade  form  the  only  possible  aristocracy  or  j 
upper  class  in  a  new  and  thriving  colony.  The  members  of  j 
the  Assembly  are  described  by  their  opponents  in  still  less 
complimentary  terms,  and  many  of  them  are  probably  “  self- 
“  regarding  ”  even  where  they  have  not  yet  been  successful.  In 
a  recent  election  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Assembly,  the 
Opposition,  or  supporters  of  the  Council,  mustered  1,070 
votes  against  a  Government  majority  of  1,450.  The  winning 
party  naturally  boasts  of  this  victory  as  decisive,  but  all  the 
thousand  voters  on  the  weaker  side  can  scarcely  have  been 
successful  land-jobbers,  and  they  have  probably  something  to 
say  for  the  cause  which  they  have  supported.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  in  a  constitutional  struggle,  one  party  must  give 
way ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  original 
dispute,  the  stronger  body  is  almost  certain  to  prevail.  Yet 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  may 
have  been  overbearing,  and  even  that  the  most  popular  body 
was  at  first  in  the  wrong.  The  Council  has  applied  to  the 
Crown  to  interfere  by  its  prerogative,  but  the  Colonial  Office 
will  gladly  refer  the  contending  parties  to  the  terms  of  their 
own  Constitution.  If  the  fundamental  pact  contains  implicit 
contradictions,  the  consequent  dead-lock  must  be  removed 
with  the  aid  of  local  experience.  It  is,  fortunately,  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  administrative  organization  will  be  resolved 
into  its  primitive  elements  because  one  paragraph  in  a  written 
Constitution  happens  to  be  incompatible  with  another. 

The  Government  has  temporarily  provided  for  the  expense 
of  the  public  service  by  an  arrangement  which  is  not  un¬ 
naturally  condemned  by  the  Council.  When  no  taxes  come 
into  a  Treasury,  it  only  remains  to  borrow,  and  the  question 
for  the  lender  is  whether  sufficient  security  is  forthcoming. 
The  Ministers  were  refused  accommodation  at  several  banks, 
and  it  is  possible,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Assembly  suggest, 
that  the  bankers  may  have  been  influenced  by  political  con¬ 
siderations.  In  point  of  form,  the  Executive  Government  can 
have  no  right  to  pledge  the  public  credit ;  but  capitalists  might 
perhaps  safely  rely  on  the  certainty  that  the  Assembly  would 
give  a  retrospective  sanction  to  any  necessary  loan.  The  London 
Chartered  Bank  at  last  “  resisted  the  machinations  of  its  monied 
“brethren,”  or,  in  other  words,  consented  to  lend  money  to  the 
Government.  With  the  legal  minuteness  of  form  which  is 
always  studied  when  a  substantial  irregularity  is  meditated, 
the  Ministers  appeared  as  defendants  in  a  series  of  fictitious 
actions,  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  judgment  at  the  suit  of 
the  London  Bank.  In  this  manner,  according  to  their 
sympathizing  annalist,  “  The  Crown  fed  the  over-drafts  from 
“  the  Government  balances,  and  thus  an  utter  break-up 
“  of  all  the  establishments  of  the  colony  was  averted.” 
Until  a  stream  rises  higher  than  its  source,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  security  of  a  judgment  against 
the  Crown  could  be  more  valid  than  the  liability  for 
the  original  loan.  The  Ministers  had  legally  no  right  to 
borrow  the  money,  and  certainly  they  could  not  bind  the 
colony  by  any  collusive  confession  of  judgment.  The 
members  of  the  Assembly  fail  to  see  that  they  are  furnishing 
a  precedent  for  the  withdrawal  of  that  exclusive  control  of 
fiscal  matters  which  is  the  main  issue  in  the  controversy. 
If  the  Governor  can  raise  money  to  please  the  Assembly 
without  a  previous  Act,  he  may  perhaps  hereafter  raise  it  to 
please  himself.  The  colonists  may,  however,  have  means  of 
knowing  that  the  risk  is  not  practically  considerable  ;  and  the 
public  convenience  may  not  unreasonably  be  preferred  to  the 
strict  observance  of  constitutional  forms.  The  sham  actions 
and  the  confessions  of  judgment  bear  an  amusing  resemblance  I 
to  the  obstinacy  with  which  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  insolent 
adventurers  always  insisted  on  giving  his  bill  for  the  sums 
which  he  begged  from  his  friends.  It  must  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Victorian  Bank  of  London  has  a  better  prospect  | 
of  repayment. 

As  usual,  the  collision  between  the  Council  and  Assem¬ 
bly  has  a  secret  or  supplementary  meaning.  The  richer  j 
class  of  colonists  desires  to  prevent  the  Assembly  from  i 
exercising  absolute  control  over  the  laws  which  relate  ! 
to  the  possession  of  land.  Some  owners  of  sheep  farms 
hold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres ;  and,  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  increases,'1  their  monopoly  excites  unavoidable  dis¬ 


content.  Even  in  England,  the  ill-judged  accumulation  of 
enormous  landed  estates  constitutes  a  grave  social  and 
political  danger.  In  Australia,  although  much  of  the  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  pasture  than  to  agriculture,  the  exclusion  of 
settlers  from  large  tracts  of  country  must  necessarily  become 
intolerable.  The  degree  in  which  the  Council  and  Assembly 
respectively  represent  the  conflicting  interests  have  not  been 
accurately  explained ;  but  the  denunciation  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Council  of  successful  land-jobbers  implies  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  constitutional  squabble  and  the  more 
serious  question  of  the  law  of  landed  property.  Of 
this  dispute,  also,  the  result  is  inevitable  in  a  country 
which  is  governed  by  the  votes  of  a  majority.  Those 
who  want  land,  or  who  hold  small  tenements,  will  always 
be  more  numerous  than  the  great  squatters  or  proprie¬ 
tors  of  grazing  land.  The  present  Ministry  belongs  to 
the  party  which  passed  the  existing  Land  Act,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  popularity  derived  from  its  antagonism  to  the 
Council  it  has  already  held  office  for  an  unusually  long  term. 
The  device  by  which  the  quarrel  about  land  is  conducted, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  constitutional  struggle  of  the  two 
Houses,  does  credit  to  the  political  aptitude  of  the  colonists. 
Prudent  politicians  of  the  English  type  always  try  their 
strength  by  preference  in  a  contest  on  a  feigned  issue.  Com¬ 
munities  which  are  incapable  of  cultivating  legal  fictions  are 
probably  unlit  for  freedom. 


THE  FENIANS. 

IRELAND  is  unfortunate  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
her  patriots  are  discomfited.  They  are  characteristic, 
undoubtedly  ;  but  they  tend  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  national 
annals,  which  consist  mainly  of  rebellions  more  or  less  un¬ 
lucky.  There  is  something  quite  Irish  in  the  idea  of  relieving 
the  fiasco  of  every  conspiracy  with  a  comic  scene  at  the  end. 
Stephens  was  only  following  out  a  national  precedent  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  taken  in  so  cheap  and  business¬ 
like  a  manner.  His  end  is  quite  as  inglorious  as  the  end 
of  his  lamented  predecessor,  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien.  He  had 
the  advantage  over  that  great  patriot  in  the  attitude  and  the 
locality  in  which  his  final  defeat  took  place,  but  in  point  of 
apparel  he  had  certainly  the  worst  of  it.  It  is  better  to  be 
captured  standing  upright  in  your  own  front  hall  than  to  be 
shot  at  while  making  an  isosceles  triangle  with  your  back  and 
legs  in  an  adherent’s  cabbage-garden.  But  then  Mr.  Smith 
O’Brien  was  fully  clothed,  barring  such  damage  as  his  attire 
may  have  received  in  the  course  of  his  horizontal  evolutions ; 
while  Mr.  Stephens  had  the  misfortune  to  make  his  first  and 
last  appearance,  as  a  patriot  struggling  with  the  minions  of 
despotism,  in  the  inadequate  costume  of  a  nightgown  and 
a  pair  of  slippers.  Now  this  is  not  a  condition  favourable  for 
cutting  a  dignified  figure,  especially  at  daybreak  on  a  Novem¬ 
ber  morning,  with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  in  at  the  door. 

There  are  two  points  in  which  the  last  acts  of  these  two 
great  heroic  dramas  of  Irish  patriotism  may  be  com¬ 
pared  together.  The  first  is,  that  they  will  both  tax  to 
the  utmost  the  genius  of  Ireland’s  future  historical  painters. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  the  walls  of  the  Congress, 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  have  to  be  adorned  with 
pictures  taken  from  the  early  struggles  of  Irish  liberty, 
the  superiority  of  Irish  artists  will  be  established  by  an 
unquestionable  ordeal.  When  Celtic  art  shall  have  shed 
grandeur  round  the  memory  of  the  battle  of  the  cabbages,  and 
the  capture  of  Stephens  in  the  garb  of  innocence,  it  will  have 
certainly  done  what  no  Saxon  pencil  could  have  achieved.  The 
other  remarkable  peculiarity  common  to  the  two  affairs  is  the 
exceeding  bloodlessness  of  Irish  rebellion  the  moment  that  any 
of  the  leaders  in  it  are  personally  concerned.  Smith  O’Brien, 
when  he  was  crouching  behind  his  vegetable  fortifications,  was 
suddenly  so  struck  with  the  wickedness  of  war  and  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  bullets  that  he  fled  without  any  serious  resist¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Stephens  was  milder  still.  He  had  been  evading 
the  police  for  many  weeks.  He  was  fully  provided  with  nu¬ 
merous  revolvers,  ready  loaded,  in  order  to  resist  them.  But 
when  the  moment  came  for  action,  his  heart  misgave  him.  He 
could  not  bear  to  have  a  policeman  on  his  soul,  or  else  he  did 
not  feel  that  his  nerves  were  in  a  favourable  condition  for  the 
employment  of  revolvers.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  made  no 
effort  to  resist,  but  undid  the  door  to  let  the  police  in  with 
the  meekness  of  a  schoolboy  caught  in  the  jam-closet.  This 
gentleness  on  the  part  of  Irish  agitators,  when  the  moment 
comes  for  firing  the  revolvers  they  have  carefully  loaded, 
contrasts  beautifully  with  the  sterner  and  more  relentless 
features  of  their  character.  Moreover,  it  is  a  custom  that  has 
the  advantage  of  making  their  profession  comparatively  safe. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  chance  of  transportation.  But 
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transportation,  in  the  case  of  the  insurgents  of  1848, 
only  meant  a  temporary  seclusion  in  a  lovely  island 
in  the  antipodes,  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  running 
away  to  any  chieftains  who  were  spirited  enough  to  treat 
the  Saxon’s  parole  with  contempt.  Mr.  Stephens,  if  he  should 
fail  in  getting  a  single  friend  upon  an  Irish  jury,  looks 
forward,  no  doubt,  to  a  sojourn  in  foreign  parts  as  pleasant, 
and  as  easily  cut  short,  as  that  of  Meagher  of  the  Sword.  In 
this  way  the  honours  and  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  heroism 
may  be  enjoyed  without  the  risk.  The  progress  of  modern 
ideas  has  divested  political,  as  well  as  commercial,  enterprise, 
of  many  of  its  hazards.  Rebellion  with  limited  liability 
is  a  discovery  of  the  age  which  commends  itself  thoroughly 
to  the  mind  of  a  Milesian  patriot. 

We  have  not,  however,  as  yet  quite  attained  to  the  golden 
age.  There  is  still  a  sterner  side  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
struggling  nationality.  The  Saxon  tyrant  has  still  something 
to  fear,  even  though  Mr.  Stephens  may  be  nervous  about 
the  consequences  of  using  his  revolvers.  The  virtues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  are  not  wholly  forgotten  by 
the  worshippers  of  Irish  freedom.  But  it  would  be 
strange  if,  in  the  course  of  three  and  twenty  centuries, 
patriotism  should  not  have  been  able  to  improve  upon  the 
example  of  those  great  men.  It  was  not  given  to  them  to 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  a  long  shot  at 
the  object  of  their  righteous  indignation ;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  stake  the  whole  interests  of  freedom,  as  represented 
in  their  own  persons,  upon  the  success  of  their  first  attack. 
The  gallant  Fenians  who  practised  at  the  detectives  from  a 
garret  window  the  other  day  have  probably  disabled  their 
enemies  for  some  considerable  time,  and  will  live  to 
take  another  shot  at  some  other  minister  of  the  law 
whenever  an  equally  safe  opportunity  arises.  But  this  is 
a  form  into  which  Irish  resistance  to  oppression  has  always 
cast  itself,  and  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  Irish  character 
from  the  reputation  of  unreasoning  enthusiasm  which  has 
been  sometimes  affixed  to  it.  The  mode  in  which  local 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant  have  been  usually 
settled  in  that  country  is  quite  peculiar  to  it.  That  they 
should  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  force  is  no  new  thing. 
In  every  country  where  the  peasantry  are  ignorant  and  the 
landlords  harsh,  some  form  of  Jacquerie  or  Baucrkneg  has  been 
at  times  resorted  to  in  order  to  settle  difficulties  of  this  kind. 
But  in  these  it  has  always  been  open  violence  that  has 
been  employed,  attended  no  doubt  with  great  barbarity, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  terrible  risk  to  the  perpetrators. 
The  invention  of  paying  an  assassin  from  a  distant  county 
to  do  the  business  from  behind  a  hedge  is  one  of  which 
Ireland  possesses  and  deserves  the  exclusive  credit.  The 
suggestions  concerning  oil  of  vitriol  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  now  enjoys  so  extensive  a  popularity  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  example  of  the  Fenian  sharpshooters  who 
have  just  distinguished  themselves  in  Dublin,  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  normal  form  of  Irish 
civil  war.  For  some  years  past  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  certain  districts  of  Ireland  as  disorderly,  and  un¬ 
quiet,  and  given  to  outrage.  But  this  is  all  a  mistake.  It 
has  been  a  civil  war  that  has  been  going  on  all  the  time, 
waged  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Milesian  strategy. 
Landlord-shooting  or  constable-shooting  seems  to  by¬ 
standers  a  peculiar  form  of  hostility  ;  but  every  nation  has 
its  customs.  The  Irish  warrior  is  evidently  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  There  is  the  agitator  or  conspirator,  and  there 
is  the  sharpshooter  or  assassin.  Both  of  them  agree 
in  trusting  to  their  heels,  as  the  best  security  against  danger  ; 
but  undoubtedly  they  differ  widely  both  in  point  of  education 
and  of  courage.  A  Roman  Catholic  Archdeacon  once  said 
that  the  Saxon  had  not  the  courage  to  shoot  at  a  man  from 
behind  a  hedge.  From  his  point  of  view,  one  might  describe 
the  modern  Irish  army  as  well  furnished  with  men  both  of 
education  and  of  courage  ;  but  the  courageous  men  are  not 
educated,  and  the  educated  men  are  not  courageous. 

Undoubtedly,  if  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  character  of 
the  Irish  patriot,  it  is  an  exaggerated  regard  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety.  Prudence  in  that  particular  is  certainly  to 
be  commended ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Irish 
Republic  can  be  established,  under  existing  circumstances, 
unless  some  slight  hazard  be  incurred.  This,  however,  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  affair  of  the  Fenians  themselves;  and  if  they  like 
to  subscribe  money  for  the  support  and  entertainment  of 
agitators  of  this  circumspect  turn  of  mind,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  their  money  is  thrown  away.  It  is  probably  as 
■well  spent  as  it  would  be  in  any  case ;  and  those  in  whose 
favour  it  is  subscribed  are  leading  as  honest  lives  as 
they  are  likely  under  any  circumstances  to  lead.  But  a 
study  of  the  Fenian  character  may  be  useful  to  Govern¬ 


ment,  as  a  guide  to  the  policy  they  should  pursue  in  case 
they  obtain  a  conviction  tor  treason  against  their  prisoners. 
It  is  clear  that  the  one  thing  a  Fenian  cares  about  is  a  whole 
skin.  He  is  obviously  very  accessible  to  fear ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  is  open  to  motives  of  a  loftier  kind.  It  is 
idle  to  try  to  work  upon  the  generosity  of  assassins,  or  upon 
the  honesty  of  the  organizers  of  a  gigantic  swindle.  With  these 
data  to  guide  them,  the  course  of  the  Government  is  tolerably 
clear.  A  ferocious  punishment  would  arouse  sympathy  among 
the  better  class  of  Irishmen.  A  nominal  punishment 
would  have  no  effect  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  this  kind  at  a  period  when  it  may  be  more  in¬ 
convenient  to  repress  it.  The  punishment  to  be  applied  is  one 
that  should  be  very  unpleasant,  without  carrying  with  it  any  of 
the  dignity  of  suffering.  A  sound  whipping — stinging  but  not 
injurious — administered  once  a  week  for  six  months  is  the 
prescription  we  should  recommend  as  answering  every  re¬ 
quirement.  If  it  be  adopted,  we  venture,  without  fear,  to 
predict  that  the  world  will  have  heard  the  last  of  Fenianism. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  JAMAICA. 

HE  accounts  of  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica  are  almost 
unintelligible  to  strangers,  in  consequence,  not  only 
of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  details,  but  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  narrators,  and  of  their  familiar  knowledge  of 
circumstances  which  they  therefore  think  it  unnecessary  to 
describe.  Thoroughly  provincial  informants  share  the  defects 
of  uneducated  witnesses.  Unaccustomed  to  look  beyond  their 
own  narrow  horizon,  they  become  incapable  of  understanding 
how  a  larger  range  of  vision  is  incompatible  with  a  minute 
perception  of  local  details.  The  inhabitants  of  Kingston 
expect,  with  reason,  that  their  present  troubles  will  ex¬ 
cite  attention  and  sympathy  in  England,  but  they  forget 
that  politicians  at  home  have  had  many  things  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  domestic  affairs  of  Jamaica.  One  reporter 
announces  that  the  long-expected  rebellion  has  broken  out, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  disturbances  may  have  been 
anticipated.  But  when  it  is  asserted  by  home  writers  who  affect 
to  be  well  informed  on  the  sources  of  the  rebellion,  that  the  sole 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  island  is  that  the  black  population 
are  excluded  from  the  means  of  life  by  unjust  import  duties, 
and  therefore  that,  for  the  interests  of  the  blacks,  the  whole 
colonial  system  of  Jamaica  ought  to  be  swept  away,  it  is  time 
to  seek  for  trustworthy  information  from  those  who  can  assign 
some  cause  for  a  negro  rising  which  seems  to  have  no  other 
definite  object  than  to  murder  white  and  brown  people,  and  to 
appropriate  their  property.  It  is  certain  that  the  white  resi¬ 
dents  are  thoroughly  frightened,  and  their  alarm  has  produced 
the  common  result  of  extreme  severity  in  retaliation.  It 
may  have  been  necessary  to  make  examples  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  in  a  sanguinary  revolt;  but  if  it  is  true  that,  as 
the  Times'  account  states,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
rebels  have  been  summarily  hanged,  it  is  time  that 
the  Home  Government  should  take  the  administration  of 
justice  out  of  the  hands  of  excited  colonists.  Mr. 
Cardwell  has  probably  by  this  time  despatched  strin¬ 
gent  orders  for  the  prevention  of  further  vindictive  mea¬ 
sures.  The  execution  of  a  policeman  who  was  charged 
with  conniving  at  the  escape  of  a  rebel  leader  indicates 
a  dangerous  panic.  An  account  of  the  “  fiendish  barbari¬ 
ties”  of  the  negroes  oddly  commences  with  a  story  of  an 
intended  victim,  who  “  cried  out  that  he  was  a  medical 
“  man  and  Dr.  Major’s  partner.”  “  The  ruffians  at  once 
“  released  him,  but  not  without  warning  him  to  mind 
“  what  he  was  about.”  Ruffians  who  let  doctors  go  with  a 
surly  warning  to  mind  what  they  are  about  may  be 
thought,  even  although  they  are  black  in  colour,  not  yet 
to  have  ripened  into  fiends.  During  a  massacre  of  the 
white  male  inhabitants  of  the  parish  where  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out,  the  women  and  children  seem  to  have  been 
spared.  “  Mr.  Alberga’s  cries  of  ‘  Spare  my  child  ’  moved 
“  the  heart  of  a  woman,  who  took  the  little  innocent 
“  away  and  conveyed  him  to  his  mother.”  As  far  as  a 
definite  impression  is  conveyed  by  a  mass  of  incoherent 
statements,  the  rebellion  is  confined  to  one  or  two  parishes 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  people 
on  a  neighbouring  estate  behaved  well,  and  although 
a  negro  boy  belonging  to  the  property  was  threatened 
with  death,  “  the  savages  released  him  in  the  end.” 
A  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  had  “  a  miraculous  escape,” 
in  consequence  of  his  explanation  that  he  had  recently 
come  to  the  island,  and  that  he  had  done  the  people 
no  harm.  “  After  some  consultation  they  agreed  to  release 
“  him,  but  called  his  attention  to  the  warning  which  their 
“  proceedings  conveyed.”  Another  person  was  about  to  be 
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murdered  when  his  wife  besought  the  rebels  to  spare  his  life, 
as  he  was  only  a  poor  clerk,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
parish.  “  The  fellows,  satiated  with  carnage,  granted  her 
“  request.”  Fiendish  savages,  satiated  or  not  with  carnage, 
who  are  capable  of  such  acts  of  moderation,  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  hasty  and  indiscriminate  vengeance.  Few  English¬ 
men  now  regard  with  satisfaction  the  early  acts  of  retribution 
which  were  provoked  by  the  Indian  mutiny.  The  negroes  of 
Jamaica  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the  Sepoys, 
and  although  they  have  committed  serious  crimes,  they  have 
violated  no  military  allegiance.  It  will  soon  be  known  whether 
the  outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated  are  signs,  as  is 
generally  alleged,  of  a  general  conspiracy  ;  but,  whether  the 
disturbances  are  local  or  the  result  of  a  premeditated  and 
extensive  design  of  massacre,  there  are  still  loyal  negroes  who 
ought  not  to  be  alienated  by  a  persecution  of  their  kindred, 
and  it  is  particularly  reported  that  the  black  troops  have 
behaved  admirably  well.  Even  in  a  conflict  of  races,  as  in  a 
civil  quarrel,  the  combatant  who  derives  his  blood  from 
Olympus  or  from  Caucasus  ought  to  be  the  first  to  show 
mercy.  The  employment  of  the  Maroons,  and  the  alleged 
necessity  of  meeting  an  outburst  of  savagery  with  a  horde 
of  barbarian  allies,  has  an  awkward  look ;  and  as  far  as  the 
accounts  (often  inconsistent)  can  be  made  out,  it  seems  that 
for  ten  or  twelve  days  the  defenders  of  law  and  order — imder 
the  rude  formalities,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  of  martial 
law — punished  an  extermination  of  the  whites  which  was 
only  premeditated  by  retaliatory  measures  of  extraordinary 
severity.  It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  on  either  side 
there  is  much  exaggeration  ;  and  that  neither  the  provo¬ 
cation  nor  its  punishment  has  been  so  bloody  as  is  re¬ 
ported. 

The  history  of  the  rebellion,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  written, 
commences  in  the  middle  of  events,  with  the  siege  by  the  in¬ 
surgents  of  a  court-house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
East.  It  would  appear  that  the  white  and  coloured  residents 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  building,  and  that  they  defended 
themselves  as  long  as  a  small  stock  of  ammunition  lasted.  The 
place  was  ultimately  taken,  and  the  little  garrison  was,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  put  to  death.  The  statement  that,  at  a 
later  period,  all  the  English  and  black  troops  were  engaged  in 
the  field  seems  to  imply  that  a  considerable  number  of  blacks 
had  joined  the  insurrection.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the 
mulattoes  are  on  the  side  of  the  whites,  nor  is  it  improbable 
that,  as  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  San  Domingo,  they 
may  be  especially  obnoxious  to  the  pure-blooded  negroes. 
The  fate  of  the  rebellion,  if  it  was  not  at  once  extinguished, 
can  scarcely  be  doubtful,  as  troops  and  ships  of  war  are 
rapidly  concentrating  in  Jamaica  from  Halifax  and  all  the 
West  Indian  stations.  It  is  the  plainest  of  duties  to  protect 
the  more  civilized  colonists  from  the  horrors  of  a  servile  or 
predial  insurrection ;  but  the  moment  of  a  panic  is  not  the 
most  happy  to  decide  upon  the  political  changes  which  may 
found  necessary.  The  swift  and  perhaps  not  always  dis¬ 
criminating  vengeance  with  which  the  insurrection  has  been 
suppressed  may  have  destroyed  much  evidence  as  to  its  real 
objects  which  it  would  have  been  most  important  for  the 
Imperial  Government  to  possess. 

In  default  of  trustworthy  information,  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  is  open  to  wide  conjecture  and  speculation.  One¬ 
sided  friends  of  the  negro  complain  that  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  has  taxed  the  entire  population  for  the  importation 
of  Coolies  to  compete  with  the  black  labourers.  Like  true 
philanthropic  democrats,  the  Abolitionists  propose  to  correct 
the  supposed  injustice  by  depriving  the  colonists  of  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  More  impartial  poli¬ 
ticians  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  revenues  of  Jamaica 
cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  procuring  the  labour  which 
alone  can  render  the  soil  productive.  The  negroes  might,  if 
they  thought  fit,  secure  a  monopoly  of  wages;  but  their 
right  to  indulge  in  protected  idleness  will  be  vindicated  only 
at  Exeter  Flail.  The  colonists  and  their  advocates  have  a 
more  plausible  theory  of  the  causes  of  rebellion.  As 
the  Baptist  missionaries  and  preachers  have  always  urged  the 
negroes  to  assert  their  rights,  they  are  not  unnaturally 
charged  with  complicity  in  an  insurrection  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  members  of  the  sect  have  certainly  not  intentionally 
promoted.  A  body  of  rebels  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  singing  hymns  in  a  Baptist  chapel, 
and  hostile  logicians  infer  that  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries 
must  therefore  have  been  connected  with  the  outbreak. 
In  Jamaica  this  view  seems  to  have  been  adopted  with¬ 
out  hesitation ;  and  while  some  accounts  report  that  Mr. 
Gordon,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  leading  Baptist, 
has  been  hung  as  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion,  all  the 
local  papers  concur  in  announcing  the  arrest  of  several  Baptist 


preachers.  It  is  highly  probable  that  half-civilized  disciples  may 
have  accepted  the  doctrinal  religion  of  their  instructors  without 
corresponding  regard  to  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity. 
Negroes  who  find  the  duty  of  bawling  out  Dissenting  hymns 
easy  and  pleasant  are  as  likely  as  Italian  bandits  to  persevere 
in  their  religious  fanaticism  when  they  have  indulged  in  the 
still  more  exciting  pastime  of  murder.  The  preachers  taught 
them  to  sing,  and  they  perhaps  told  them  that  they  were  ill- 
used  by  the  supercilious  white  gentlemen  who  would  as  soon 
ask  a  black  labourer  to  dinner  as  sit  down  to  table  with  a 
Baptist  minister.  Refined  and  philosophic  men  of  the  world 
seldom  go  as  missionaries  among  the  blacks.  Charity  would 
suggest  that  these  ignorant  and  iiinatical  preachers  can  scarcely 
have  been  expected  to  foresee  that  their  eulogies  of  Joshua 
and  Samuel  were  likely  to  be  converted,  in  Jamaicans  in  New 
Zealand,  into  practical  precedents.  In  the  end  it  will  be  well  if 
the  negroes  are  nothing  worse  than  Anabaptists,  for  heathen 
superstitions  have  a  strange  tendency  to  revive  among  degene¬ 
rate  converts.  The  Maori  fanatics  and  the  Taepings  have,  in 
recent  times,  developed  from  their  own  traditions  and  from  the 
Old  Testament  a  monstrous  mythology  in  which  Scriptural 
fragments  are  built  up,  like  pieces  of  Grecian  sculpture  in 
the  wall  of  a  Turkish  fortress.  The  premature  independence 
of  Ilay ti  has  corrupted  the  Roman  Catholic  laith  with  obscene 
admixtures  of  African  serpent-worship ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  language,  it  is  possible  that  the  rebellion  may 
have  been  incited  by  emissaries  from  the  adjacent  nest  of 
barbarism.  Some  of  these  supposed  apostles  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned  ;  but  upon  what  evidence  they  are  believed  to  have 
instigated  the  rebellion,  the  Jamaica  papers  are  too  terror- 
stricken  to  explain.  Some  gloomy  pi’ophets  forebode  the  final 
triumph  of  the  blacks  in  the  West  Indies,  if  it  can  be  called 
a  triumph  to  abandon  all  hope  of  improvement  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  certainty  that 
the  present  insurrection  will  be  crushed ;  but  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  islands  cultivation  is  unprofitable,  and  the  climate 
is  only  suited  to  tropical  constitutions.  The  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  will  sooner  or 
later  be  imitated  in  Cuba,  and  if  the  unqualified  liberality  of 
English  legislation  is  copied  by  the  Spaniards,  the  colony  will 
rapidly  decay.  The  prospects  of  the  negro  race  in  the  West 
now  depend  mainly  on  the  wisdom  of  American  statesmen. 
If  they  can  deal  with  the  existing  difficulty  by  gradually 
raising  the  freedmen  into  the  rank  of  citizens,  and  by  retaining 
as  effective  labourers  those  who  are  no  longer  available  as 
slaves,  they  will  not  only  perpetuate  their  own  prosperity,  but 
they  will  facilitate  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  and 
perhaps  they  may  save  the  black  race  in  the  English  West 
Indies  from  the  moral  decline  which,  in  one  of  its  earlier  stages, 
is  illustrated  by  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica. 

And  this  is  the  real  matter  for  consideration.  The  past 
must  be  buried.  Mistakes,  though  from  a  noble  motive,  were 
made  in  the  hasty  grant  of  emancipation.  But  although  a 
generous  experiment  of  political  equality  may  have  failed, 
it  must  still,  on  the  one  hand,  be  remembered  who  has  made 
the  negro  what  he  is  ;  and  on  the  other,  when  the  failure  of 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  is  charged  on  the  present 
generation  of  planters,  it  must  be  recollected  that,  had  the 
negro  been  possessed  of  the  most  ordinary  diligence,  there 
is  no  country  where  an  easier  and  more  profitable 
return  for  labour  can  be  found  than  in  Jamaica.  Anyhow,  as 
it  is  the  planter’s  interest,  so  it  must  be  his  practice,  to  hire 
labour  on  what  terms  he  can.  Flis  misfortune  has  been 
that,  though  there  were  in  Jamaica  labourers  idle  enough  and 
capable  enough,  they  would  not  be  hired.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  will  perhaps  be  safest  to  avoid  a  precipitate 
judgment  either  way.  Hastily  to  charge  the  planters  with 
the  oppression  of  the  blacks,  and  therefore  with  the  guilt  of 
the  rebellion,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  as  premature  as  to 
make  no  allowance  for  the  slowness  with  which  savage  natures 
receive  the  virtues  of  a  long  civilization. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE  REFORM. 

IT  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  passing  through  a  quiet  revolution.  No 
official  information  has  been  made  public  as  to  the  precise 
nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  in  progress  or  in  contem¬ 
plation  ;  but  so  much  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  at  the  course 
which  dealings  in  the  shares  of  new  companies  have  recently 
taken  that  the  promise  of  any  change  —  no  matter  what  —  is 
welcomed  with  general  congratulations.  All  that  is  definitely 
known  is,  that  the  omnipotent  Committee  are  about  to  abdi¬ 
cate  some  of  their  most  invidious  functions,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  nearer  approach  to  free  trade  in  bubbles  will  tend  to 
discriminate  those  which  are  made  to  rise  from  those  which  are 
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intended  only  to  burst.  As  we  have  more  than  once  pointed 
out,  the  old  practice  of  the  Exchange  Committee  has  been  very 
pernicious,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  rules 
were  originally  framed  with  the  laudable  view  of  repressing 
certain  kinds  of  fraud  which  were  far  too  refined  to 
be  effectually  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  the  power  of  this  self-consti¬ 
tuted  tribunal  should  be  so  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
court  of  law  or  equity.  It  sprang  up  at  a  time  when 
the  dealers  in  stock  and  shares  were  practically  outlawed. 
Nine  bargains  out  of  ten  were  time-bargains,  and  an  old 
statute,  as  well  meant  and  as  mistaken  as  much  of  the  action 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  itself,  had  forbidden  the  Courts  to  do 
justice  between  parties  to  these  prohibited  contracts.  In  spite 
of  the  Act,  time-bargains  continued  to  be  recognised  on  the 
Exchange,  and  the  Committee  knew  very  well  how  to  enforce 
them.  A  defaulter  in  this  or  any  other  branch  of  a  broker’s 
or  jobber’s  business  was  peremptorily  excluded  from  the 
Exchange ;  in  other  words,  he  was  punished  by  the  destruction 
of  all  his  means  of  living,  a  penalty  far  beyond  any  that  a  court 
of  justice  could  inflict.  The  repeal  of  the  prohibitive  Act 
obviated  the  necessity  for  this  irregular  jurisdiction,  so  far 
at  least  as  this  particular  class  of  transactions  was  concerned  ; 
but  there  still  remained  many  facilities  for  sharp  practice, 
which  it  needed  all  the  summary  authority  of  the  Committee 
to  restrain.  It  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  that  such  intervention 
can  in  all  cases  be  safely  dispensed  with  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  has  not  only  been  carried  too  far,  but  has,  with  reference  to 
scrip  transactions,  been  exerted  in  a  wrong  direction.  In 
these  matters  everything  was  against  the  Committee.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they 
should  not  go  astray.  Selected  as  they  were  from  among  the 
largest  dealers,  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  any  delinquent 
could  be  brought  before  them  without  finding  one  or  more  of 
his  judges  interested  for  or  against  him.  When  personal  in¬ 
terest  was  wanting,  class  bias  supplied  its  place ;  and  if  a  ques¬ 
tion  arose,  as  it  constantly  did,  where  the  House  was  interested 
on  the  one  side  and  the  public  on  the  other,  it  was  asking  too 
much  of  human  nature  to  expect  an  unprejudiced  decision.  This 
was  by  no  means  the  only  defect  of  the  tribunal.  That  it  was 
a  court  without  appeal  may  not  have  been  an  unmixed  evil, 
but  besides  this,  it  was  a  court  with  no  power  of  compelling 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  with  no  authority  to  administer  an 
oath,  with  no  aid  from  professional  advocates,  and  no  special 
aptitude  for  eliciting  the  truth  by  cross-examination.  Much 
more  serious  than  these  obvious  deficiencies  was  the  want  of 
any  intelligible  principles  of  action.  Law,  it  has  often  been 
said,  cannot  march  far  in  advance  of  prevailing  opinions.  The 
law,  for  example,  against  bribery  at  elections  is  constantly 
breaking  down  because  society  has  only  half  made  up  its  mind 
that  bribery  is  a  crime.  The  opinion  which  limits  the  prac¬ 
tical  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  as  the  doctrines  which  flourish  in 
that  body  are  a  shade  more  lax  than  those  which  pre¬ 
vail  upon  the  Turf,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  have  grown  rather  hazy  in  their  judicial 
estimate  of  commercial  honesty  and  dishonesty.  A  few 
more  than  ordinarily  bad  cases  of  company  promotion  have 
brought  the  general  discontent  to  a  crisis,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appear  at  last  to  have  recognised  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  an  accurate  line  between  offences  against  the  commu¬ 
nity  they  govern  and  more  venial  sins  against  outside  mortals. 

The  root  of  the  evil  lay  not  so  much  in  the  exercise  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  particular  cases  as  in  the  vicious  practice, 
which  was  officially  recognised,  of  dealing  in  shares  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  depend  on  the  fiat  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  whether  the  bargains  were  to  hold  good  or  not.  A 
stranger  who  found  that  he  had  made  a  nice  margin  of  profit 
by  buying  and  selling  the  shares  of  some  inchoate  company 
would  of  course  be  unpleasantly  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Committee  had  decided,  behind  his  back,  that  all 
bargains  in  these  shares  should  be  off — that  being 
the  consequence,  according  to  Stock-Exchange  law,  of  refusing 
the  Company  a  settlement.  The  purpose  of  this  intervention 
was,  no  doubt,  originally  good  enough.  It  was  meant  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  but  bona  fide  concerns  from  the  market.  The  attempt 
failed  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  truth  as 
to  many  new  projects,  and  the  mischief  was  doubled  by  making 
the  decision  retrospective  as  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
transactions  during  the  embryo  condition  of  the  Company. 
Until  the  precise  nature  of  the  new  rules  is  known,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  they  will,  or  will  not,  have  the  effect  of 
stopping  this  class  of  transactions.  If  they  do  not  go  as  far  as 
this,  they  will  be  of  little  service  to  the  cause  of  honesty.  If 
they  do,  they  will  enormously  diminish  the  amount  of  business 
on  the  Exchange,  and  seriously  damage  many  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  class  from  tvliich  the  Committee  is  chosen.  If  the 


Committee  have  really  the  courage  to  discountenance  deal¬ 
ings  which  are  undermining  all  commercial  morality,  they 
deserve  infinite  credit,  and  will  earn  unlimited  obloquy  from 
the  concocters  of  fraudulent  Companies.  The  immediate 
result  of  a  really  effective  reform  in  this  direction  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  annihilation  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  frothy 
schemes  with  which  the  market  is  inundated.  Take,  for 
example,  a  case  of  daily  occurrence.  A  firm — let  us  call  it 
Messrs.  Plausible  Pascal  &  Co. — gets  into  difficulties,  and 
either  compounds  with  its  creditors  or  has  the  immediate 
prospect  of  bankruptcy  before  it.  In  old  times  there  would 
have  been  no  course  open  to  it  but  to  make  away  with  as 
much  property  as  possible,  and  pass  through  the  Court. 
Now,  the  regular  practice  is  this.  The  unfortunate  firm 
applies  to  one  of  that  new  class  of  business-men  who  are 
known  as  “Promoters”  or  “Financiers,”  and  straight¬ 
way  a  Company  is  got  up,  under  the  seductive  style 
of  “  Plausible  Pascal  &  Co.,  Limited.”  The  pro¬ 
spectus  announces  that  the  Company  is  formed  to  purchase 
the  good-Avill,  stock,  and  plant  of  an  old-established  firm, 
for  50,000k  The  price  has,  of  course,  been  settled  after  care¬ 
ful  investigation,  and,  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  the  investment,  Plausible  Rascal  &  Co.  agree  with  great 
liberality  to  guarantee  the  shareholders  i  5  per  cent,  for  three 
years  ;  in  other  words,  to  return  them  45k  out  of  every  100/. 
they  may  be  weak  enough  to  advance.  As  a  rule,  the  larger 
the  guarantee  the  more  rotten  is  the  concern  ;  but  it  answers 
its  purpose  all  the  same.  Having  got  thus  far,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  place  the  shares.  Out  of  the  50,000k  pur¬ 
chase-money,  perhaps  10, 000k  may  go  to  the  financier,  and  of 
the  rest  so  much  is  taken  in  paid-up  shares,  or  absorbed  by 
the  guarantee  (if  it  is  ever  paid),  as  to  leave  Messrs. 
Plausible  Rascal  &  Co.  not  much  more  than  20,000k 
for  their  absolutely  worthless  business.  Still,  being  enter¬ 
prising  and  judicious  men,  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
a  few  thousands  of  their  prospective  gains  in  order  to  secure 
the  rest,  the  more  especially  as  the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  will,  by  the  terms  of  the  articles,  put  one  or  both  of 
them  into  well-paid  posts.  Accordingly,  they  instruct  their 
broker  to  begin  buying  vigorously,  at  a  good  premium,  the 
instant  the  prospectus  is  issued,  and  of  course  long  before  a 
share  has  been  allotted.  In  this  they  run  no  risk,  because 
unless  the  shares  are  taken  no  settlement  will  be  granted,  and 
the  bargains  will  be  off.  If  the  Company  floats,  there  will  be 
a  loss  of  the  difference  between  the  premiums  paid  and  the 
actual  price  of  the  shares  after  allotment ;  but  this  is  a  loss 
which  our  friends  can  well  afford  out  of  their  honest  gains. 
What  they  would  do  if  bargains  dependent  on  the  settlement 
were  prohibited  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  under  the 
present  (or  we  hope  we  may  say  the  late)  rules  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  create,  by  the  process  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  a  lively,  though  fictitious,  traffic  in  the  shares. 
The  premium  quoted  is  quite  enough  to  bring  in  ap¬ 
plications  from  hosts  of  people  of  speculative  temper  ancL 
mild  intellects,  Avho  think  they  will  be  able  to  sell  their 
allotments  before  the  premium  has  quite  wasted  away.. 
The  end  is,  that  the  Company  gets  its  capital,  the  promoters 
share  the  spoil  with  Plausible  Pascal  &  Co.,  and  the 
shareholders  who  fail  to  get  out  in  time  pay  a  series  of  calls, 
and,  after  perhaps  getting  their  guaranteed  dividends  for  a 
year  or  two,  drop  into  the  position  of  contributories  of  a 
company  in  course  of  winding-up. 

This  is  not  a  fancy  picture,  and  scarcely  an  extreme  case. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  transaction  is  perfectly  regular, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Exchange.  The  capital  is 
obtained  ;  the  promoters  are  too  clever  to  carry  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  of  a  rig,  which  the  Committee  would 
denounce.  The  House  gains  upon  the  whole,  because 
all  the  professionals  are  bears  of  this  class  of  shares 
so  far  as  they  deal  in  them  at  all,  and  there  is  absolutely  no, 
ground  hitherto  recognised  by  the  Committee  on  which 
the  Company  can  be  refused  its  settlement.  A  rule  which, 
thus  plays  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  bankrupt  traders 
could  not  well  fail  to  fall  into  discredit,  and  the  Committee- 
are  clearly  right  in  declining  to  pick  and  choose  among 
companies  on  a  principle  which  admits  to  the  place  of 
honour  our  excellent  friends  Plausible  Pascal  &  Co.  But, 
if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  the  practice  of  making  purchases 
of  unallotted  shares  to  depend  on  the  ultimate  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Company  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  Committee, 
we  believe,  have  the  power,  if  they  have  the  will,  to  carry 
out  this  reform  in  its  integrity  ;  but  whether  the  interests  ol 
the  Exchange  will  allow  them  to  act  with  sufficient  energy  is 
a  question  that  can  scarcely  yet  be  answered.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  that  no  half-measures  will  be  of  the  least  avail, 
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DOMESTICITY. 

HE  present  phase  of  civilization  has  its  blessings,  but  it  has, 
upon  the  other  band,  certain  distinct  drawbacks  of  its  own. 
The  fewer  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  fewer  are  its  cares,  and  the 
European  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  beset  by  troubles  and 
anxieties  from  which  the  predatory  Arab  or  Tartar  is  certainly 
exempt.  Trials  fall  in  modern  times  to  the  lot  of  English 
Christians  of  which  the  early  hermits  and  the  first  martyrs,  and 
the  patriarch  Job  himself,  knew  but  little.  The  trials  of  Job  were 
many  and  various.  He  had  to  listen  to  interminable  sermons,  he 
lost  all  his  family  connections  except  his  wife,  and  he  was  subjected 
to  cutaneous  torture  of  a  kind  which  potsherds  could  not  allay.  He 
went  through  both  sermons  and  boils  in  a  way  that  everybody 
has  always  admired,  and  that  has  made  his  name  the  permanent 
type  of  resignation  of  the  highest  kind.  Englishmen,  of  all  these 
aggravations,  are  only  called  upon  to  suffer  the  first,  and  they 
suffer  it  with  anything  but  cheerfulness.  Their  fidgetiness  under 
Sunday  discourses  presents  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the 
astounding  placidity  with  which  the  patriarch  went  on  listening 
to  Eliphaz  and  Bildad.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  our  own  gene¬ 
ration  to  assume  that  English  gentlemen  have  not  their  peculiar 
trials.  The  great  distinction  between  the  trials  of  which  we 
read  in  olden  time  and  those  that  come  mpon  men  in  our 
day  is  that  the  ancient  trials  were  supposed  to  chasten  and 
elevate  the  character,  while  modern  trials  for  the  most  part 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  inroads  that  death  makes  upon 
private  happiness  and  domestic  life  are,  of  course,  common  to  all 
races  and  epochs,  though  it  is  to  a  country  like  our  own,  which 
finds  its  chief  pleasures  in  domesticity,  that  death  brings  the  bit¬ 
terest  pangs.  But  it  must  be  admitted  in  return  that  domesti¬ 
city,  with  all  its  joys,  possesses  also  corresponding  disadvantages 
which  are  enough  to  shake  and  disturb  the  soul.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  now  to  allude  to  those  sufferings  which  Xantippe  inflicted, 
and  which  the  philosopher  of  Greece,  in  common  with  the  patriarch 
of  Idumea,  patiently  endured.  Matrimony  is  not  so  much  a 
lottery  as  an  archery  match,  in  which  those  who  shoot  badly  can¬ 
not  complain  if  they  win  no  prizes ;  and  love  cannot  be  said,  in  law 
or  in  morals,  to  be  any  better  excuse  than  intoxication  for  the 
follies  which  people  commit  under  its  influence.  The  trial  of  a  bad 
wife  is  a  misfortune  for  which  a  man  has  to  thank  himself;  but 
there  are  others  equally  serious,  which  domesticity  seems  to  bring 
with  it  in  its  train,  and  which  no  amount  of  human  effort  can 
avert.  They  are  not  the  consequence  of  imprudence  so  much  as 
incidents  attaching  to  domesticity  itself.  Those  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  taste  its  sweets  must  make  up  their  minds  for  its  bitters 
also.  After  a  series  of  tribulations  of  the  kind,  the  British  house¬ 
holder  feels  tempted  to  fling  up  his  hands  in  sheer  despair,  and  to 
wish  to  heaven  that  he  were  some  desert  chieftain  with  a  tent  for 
his  only  habitation,  on  to  which  no  gas  companies  had  ever  laid 
gas,  in  which  no  water-pipes  ever  ran,  and  where  governesses, 
cooks,  and  footmen  were  entirely  unknown. 

In  respect  of  their  power  of  distracting  the  philosophic  soul, 
erhaps  governesses  and  servants  ought  to  rank  in  the  very 
ighest  place  among  all  the  troubles  of  domestic  life.  An  ancient 
writer  teaches  us  that  the  mind  of  the  true  philosopher  is  never 
in  any  way  distracted.  He  surveys  the  events  of  life  from  a 
secure  eminence,  but  is  never  moved  by  them.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Roman  stoic  never  came  across  a  governess.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  species  was  rare.  In 
the  primitive  days  when  slaves  performed  the  task  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  children  of  the  house,  and  were  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  educated  for  the  purpose,  the  father  of  the  family  escaped 
a  good  deal  of  daily  worry ;  and  Sosimus  and  Antiochus,  what¬ 
ever  their  defects,  were  too  well  trained  to  be  importunate  or 
ungracious.  Keeping  a  single  horse  is,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
experienced,  a  trouble  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  is  always 
catching  cold  and  eating  his  head  off  in  otiose  grandeur,  or 
his  legs  swell,  and  nothing  can  be  done  with  him  for  a  fortnight. 
But  keeping  a  single  horse  is  nothing  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
keeping  a  governess.  Of  late  years  the  literary  world  has  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  sorrows  of  governesses,  and  as  a  rule  it  may  be 
conceded  that  they  are  a  melancholy  tribe.  But  the  powerful 
pictures  drawn,  in  Martin  Chuxdemit  and  kindred  works,  of  the 
ideal  governess  who  is  the  victim  of  spoilt  children  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  tyrants,  have  not  many  parallels  in  real  experience.  If  all 
women  who  occupy  themselves  with  tuition  were  sensible  and 
educated,  the  presumption  might  fairly  be  that  their  unhappiness 
was  the  fault  of  their  employers,  and  not  their  own.  Setting  aside 
the  exceptional  instances  of  first-rate  characters  who  have 
been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  devote  themselves  to  educa¬ 
tional  drudgery,  one  may  without  rashness  assume  that  the 
majority  are  neither  particularly  sensible  nor  particularly  well- 
informed.  They  stand  to  the  rest  of  their  sex  as  an  usher  in 
a  second-rate  private  school  usually  stands  to  his.  A  farmer’s 
daughter  who  has  learned  to  strum  upon  the  piano,  and  who  has 
mastered  with  difficulty  the  French  Grammar  and  the  leading 
dates  in  Pinnock’s  History  of  England,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
mass  of  women  who  come  into  the  governess  market.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day  has  its  merits,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
healthy  or  bracing  in  its  tone  ;  and  the  incessant  study  of  modem 
novels  makes  a  half-cultivated  woman  fanciful  and  sentimental 
without  making  her  either  educated  or  vigorous.  She  enters  upon 
her  sphere  of  labour  in  the  spirit  of  an  injured  or  neglected  heroine, 
and  an  injured  heroine  she  persists  in  remaining,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  make  her  contented  and  comfortable.  There  are  plenty 


of  philanthropic  societies  that  spend  their  energies  in  converting 
J ews,  or  training  up  happy  shoeblacks,  or  relieving  the  dispirited 
and  the  oppressed.  A  society  established  for  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  promoting  cheerfulness  among  governesses  would  have 
a  wide  and  inexhaustible  field.  A  single  philosopher  has  no 
chance  at  all.  "What  can  be  done  with  a  young  woman  of  un¬ 
tiring  melancholy  and  of  unprepossessing  personal  appearance,  who 
bursts  into  tears  if  she  is  asked  to  take  wine  at  luncheon,  and 
retires  to  her  bedroom,  after  her  meals,  to  compose  the  gloomiest 
religious  poetry  ?  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  treat  her  as  a  woman, 
for  in  reality  she  is  only  a  kind  of  raw  or  untutored  school-girl. 
The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  servants  belongs  to  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  servants  are  not  bad, 
any  more  than  all  governesses,  without  exception,  are  in¬ 
variably  out  of  spirits.  The  true  grievance  is  that  servants 
cannot  by  any  amount  of  kindness  be  ensured  against  turn¬ 
ing  out  badly.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  good  mistress 
has  never  any  trouble  with  her  servants.  This  is  a  serious 
mistake.  The  proposition  assumes  that  servants  know  when 
they  have  a  good  mistress,  and  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 
Nothing  could  be  wider  from  the  truth.  They  are  a  set  of 
uneducated  men  and  women,  and  act  upon  impulse  or  caprice 
rather  than  upon  common  sense  or  on  reflection.  To  manage 
them  successfully  is  a  proof  of  talent  of  a  high  practical  order;  but 
to  fail  in  managing  them  is  not  of  necessity  a  proof  of  any  defect, 
either  of  temper  or  of  mind.  The  best  whip  may  easily  have 
trouble  if  he  has  to  drive  unruly  cattle ;  and  horses  are  more  easily 
tamed  and  trained  than  human  beings.  "Without  any  fault  on 
his  own  part,  the  householder  accordingly  soon  finds  that  domes¬ 
ticity  is  not  an  unchequered  succession  of  sunshiny  days  and  quiet 
evenings. 

An  Englishman’s  passion  for  having  an  establishment  of  his 
own  involves  him  in  a  hundred  other  miseries,  which  no  prudence 
can  avert.  House-hunting  itself  is  an  occupation  the  weariness 
and  dreariness  of  which  is  almost  indescribable.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  the  future  householder  to  catch  his  house.  The  busi¬ 
ness  involves  innumerable  journeys,  and  prolonged  confabulation 
with  the  race  of  house-agents,  who,  of  all  men  of  business,  are 
usually  the  most  unbusiness-like.  In  most  other  lines  of  life, 
people  who  have  anything  to  sell  use  advertisements  as  a  means  of 
letting  the  world  know  what  it  is.  In  house -bun ting,  the  English¬ 
man  discovers  before  long  that  advertisements  do  not  seem  to  be 
designed  for  any  so  useful  and  simple  end.  The  first  step  towards 
letting  a  house  is  apparently  to  describe  it  in  totally  deceptive  and 
illusory  language.  One  might  have  thought  that  so  ludicrous 
an  artifice  seldom  could  succeed,  and  was  the  merest  waste  of  time 
and  money.  Perhaps  it  does  not  often  succeed.  But  house-agents 
and  lessors,  from  some  inherent  weakness  in  their  natures,  go 
on  employing  the  manoeuvre,  and  the  result  is  a  certainty  to  the 
inquirer  of  numerous  and  fruitless  journeys  after  ideal  mansions 
that  have  nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  them  upon  earth.  The 
one  thing  to  be  alleged  in  favour  of  this  habit  of  inaccurate  adver¬ 
tisement  is  that  it  seems  to  be  a  time-honoured  custom.  Not 
long  ago  a  Welshman  published  a  romantic  poem  of  some  little 
length.  He  explained  in  the  preface  that  he  could  not  be  said  to 
come  upon  the  public  as  a  raw  hand.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  advertising  manager  to  a  distinguished  firm  of  auctioneers, 
and  as  such  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  scenery  in  the  most 
romantic  and  poetic  vein.  Mr.  Puff,  in  the  Critic,  could  boast 
of  a  similarly  rich  experience.  “  Sir,  ’twas  I  first  enriched  their 
style ;  yes,  sir,  by  me  they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal  walls 
with  gratuitous  fruits ;  to  insinuate  obsequious  rivulets  into  vision¬ 
ary  groves,  to  teach  courteous  shrubs  to  nod  their  approbation 
of  a  grateful  soil,  or  on  emergencies  to  raise  upstart  oaks  where 
there  had  never  been  an  acorn ;  to  create  a  delightful  vicinage 
without  the  assistance  of  a  neighbour,  or  to  fix  the  temple  of 
Hygeia  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.”  A  month  or  more  spent  in 
hunting  down  Mr.  Puff’s  beautiful  and  visionary  descriptions,  and 
proving  their  unreality  by  the  laborious  process  of  inspection, 
makes  the  most  patient  Englishman  hate  the  very  name  of  a 
furnished  or  unfurnished  house.  When,  by  a  felicitous  accident, 
he  stumbles  on  what  he  wants,  he  is  but  entering  upon  a  train  of 
continuous  sufferings  and  calamities.  The  man  who  takes  a  house, 
like  the  man  who  marries,  has  given  the  greatest  of  hostages  to 
fortune.  Henceforward  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  gas  companies  and 
water  companies,  to  say  nothing  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements.  He  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  an  essential  characteristic 
of  trials  to  sublimate  and  discipline  the  character.  A  man  must  be 
very  strangely  open  to  kindly  influences  who  finds  himself  a  truer 
and  nobler  being  for  the  bursting  of  his  water-pipes.  The  hermits  of 
antiquity,  whatever  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
never  underwent  this.  Rock  life,  with  all  its  want  of  comfort,  did 
not  expose  the  holy  man  to  any  of  the  perils  to  which  plugs  and 
cisterns,  so  to  speak,  are  heir ;  and  St.  Simeon  Stylites  could  not 
tremble  more  thoroughly  before  the  frosts  of  heaven  than  does 
the  occupier  of  a  house  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  domesticity  confers 
a  sense  of  comfort  and  stability.  It  is  something  certainly  to  have 
an  abiding  habitation,  even  if  pipes  and  drains  break  in  occasionally 
on  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  a  chimney-corner  is  better  than  nothing, 
supposing  even  that  the  chimney  smokes.  It  is  sad  to  bo  obliged  to 
argue  against  the  pleasant  illusions  of  life,  but  truth  obliges  us  to 
confess  that  domesticity  confers  nothing  of  the  kind.  Lest  man 
should  forget  that  he  is,  at  best,  a  pilgrim  and  a  bird  of  passage, 
railway  companies  come  in  and  remind  him  from  time  to  time,  when 
he  is  settling  into  repose,  that  he  must  move  on.  Our  fathers  were  at 
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any  rate  blessed  with  comparative  quiet.  The  grea,t  disturber 
of  the  public  peace  was  in  their  day  the  paviour  ;  but 
when  the  street  was  paved  and  the  fuss  fairly  over,  they 
could  breathe  in  tranquillity  for  a  year  or  two  again.  The 
paviour  has  been  succeeded  by  other  and  more  noisy  mischief- 
makers.  What  is  the  use  of  a  house  at  all,  when  a  railway 
may  run  at  any  moment  within  two  feet  of  its  wine  cellar, 
and  establish  a  central  coal  depot  opposite  the  windows  of 
the  drawing-room  ?  What  with  underground,  and  suburban, 
and  junction  lines,  whistling  and  screaming  and  shaking  have 
become  the  ordinary  conditions  of  an  Englishman’s  life.  Com¬ 
pensation  is  a  dream  which  soon  fades  before  the  waking- 
reality.  The  law  knows  better  than  to  allow  of  any  such  selfish 
claim.  An  Englishman’s  house  is  still  his  castle,  and  railway 
companies  have  not  yet  insisted  upon  power  from  the  Legislature  to 
occupy,  without  paying  for  it,  one’s  front  staircase,  one’s  kitchen, 
or  one’s  hall.  But  they  may  encamp  and  entrench  themselves 
at  their  will  outside  the  Englishman’s  castle  windows,  and  thunder 
in  all  their  glory  by  the  steps  of  the  hall-door.  The  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  over  the  passing  of  which  so  many  railway  directors  have 
watched  and  brooded,  may  be  said,  like  the  fates  of  Eloisa,  to  be 
severely  kind.  They  are  jealous  in  the  extreme  lest  the  Briton’s 
land  itself  should  be  touched.  But  “  amenities  of  residence  ”  Acts 
of  Parliament  do  not  take  into  consideration,  deeming  such  trifles 
doubtless  unworthy  of  the  protection  of  the  Legislature,  and 
comprehending  them  all  under  the  category  of  those  infini¬ 
tesimal  points  over  which  the  law  does  not  care,  as  the  proverb 
bints,  to  watch.  In  this  respect,  the  country  mouse  is  better 
oft  than  the  town  mouse.  Land  in  rural  parts  is  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  appendage  of  dwelling-houses,  than  it  is  or  can  be  in  & 
town,  and.  constitutes  a  charmed  and  protecting  circle  through 
which  the  railways  cannot  break  without  paying  for  it.  The 
complaint  is  not  that  railway  companies  pay  badly  for  what 
they  take,  but  that,  in  the  metropolis,  they  can  take  a  great 
many  things  gratis.  The  suburbs  of  London  are  subject  to  the 
same  violent  invasion.  The  sounds  which  the  traveller  in 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  heard  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  hell  are  nothing  to  the  noises  which  the  railways  are 
privileged  to  make  all  over  suburbs  that  once  were  the  re¬ 
treat  of  solitude  and  silence.  The  householder  who  is  not 
prepared  for  these  and  other  interruptions  must  be  for  ever  on  the 
wing  :  and  when  he  settles  again  into  green  fields,  he  is  aware,  from 
his  experience  of  the  Legislature,  that  his  tenure  and  tranquillity 
are  both  precarious  in  the  extreme.  Domesticity,  therefore,  is  not 
pure  Elysium.  There  are  so  many  drawbacks  about  it,  in  the  case 
of  all  except  the  very  rich,  that  Englishmen  of  moderate  incomes 
may  yet  imitate  their  American  cousins,  and  fly  for  shelter  to  giant 
hotels,  where  servants  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest,  and  where  it  is  tolerably  certain — thanks  to  the  eminent  and 
noble  names  under  whose  patronage  such  establishments  are  con¬ 
ducted — that  the  disturbing  railway  engineer  will  not  bring  his 
detested  line  and  plummet. 


UNIVERSITY  ECONOMY. 

T  is  an  indisputable,  if  a  melancholy,  fact  that  no  one  believes 
that  he  gets,  as  a  rule,  as  good  a  dinner  as  he  deserves ;  or 
that  he  pays  a  duly  moderate  sum  for  that  which  he  does  get. 
From  the  poor  man,  whose  food  is  really  insufficient  to  maintain 
health,  up  to  the  guests  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet,  who  con¬ 
sumed  the  other  day  an  average  of  three  plates  of  turtle-soup,  we 
all  feel  entitled  to  grumble  at  our  dinner.  Man  can  seldom  find 
the  realization  of  his  highest  ideal  in  any  department  of  life.  Im¬ 
perfect,  however,  as  all  human  dinners  must  be,  they  are  fair  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  searching  criticism.  We  feel  keenly  every  deflection  from 
our  accepted  standard,  and  we  believe  conscientiously  that  when  a 
cook  has  set  before  us  the  most  faultless  of  dinners,  he  has  only 
done  his  duty  ;  he  has  escaped  committing  a  crime,  but  has  hardly 
established  any  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  We  do  not  seek  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon  on  psychological  grounds;  we  accept  it  as  a  fact, 
which  is  just  now  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  state  of  things  at  our 
Universities.  The  ChristChurch  manifesto,  or  round-robin,  which 
has  lately  appeared,  is  an  expression  of  the  normal  undergraduate 
sentiment.  There  is  no  conviction  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
rflinds  of  that  interesting  portion  of  our  population  than  the  belief 
that  they  are  constantly  wronged  as  to  their  meals.  At  intervals 
there  comes  an  outbreak  such  as  that  which  has  just  occurred  at 
Oxford.  Like  the  Fenian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  it  testifies  to 
the  existence  of  a  smouldering  mass  of  discontent,  which  may  have 
lasted  without  attracting  notice  for  an  indefinite  time.  Many 
generations  of  undergraduates  have  perhaps  silently  put  up  with 
wrongs  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  agitate  for  redress.  At 
last  the  hour  and  the  man  arrive.  Some  embryo  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  calculates  that  the  butler  is  making  1 52  per  cent,  profit 
on  aerated  bread ;  the  indignant  youth  arises,  and  tries  to  assail  the 
serene  ears  of  high  college  dignitaries,  and  to  draw  down  their  thunder 
upon  the  trembling  butler.  Immediately  deep  answers  unto  deep ; 
as  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  America  agitates  the  re¬ 
mote  blacks  of  Jamaica,  so  the  war-cry  of  Christ  Church  finds  an 
echo  in  the  distant  halls  of  Downing.  The  undergraduates  (for, 
surprising  to  state,  we  need  no  longer  say  the  undergraduate)  of 
Downing  declare  that  they  are  being  charged  8 d.  for  a  loaf  which 
costs  3d  And  we  fear  that  a  searching  investigation  might  dis¬ 
cover  the  existence  of  disaffection  to  the  college  servants  in  many 
of  the  sister  foundations.  Not  long  ago  a  similar  remonstrance 
was  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 


and,  affectionately  as  old  University  men  are  apt  to  speak  of  many 
even  of  the  abuses  of  their  colleges,  we  never  met  a  member  of  that 
“ noble  and  magnificent  college”  who  did  not  bear  some  malice 
against  the  dinners  eaten  and  paid  for  by  undergraduates  within 
its  walls. 

Where  discontent  is  so  universal,  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
ground  for  it,  and  the  cause  of  the  defective  arrangements  com¬ 
plained  of  is  more  easy  to  find  than  the  remedy.  There  are  few 
offices  in  England  which  are  held  by  a  more  secure  tenure  than 
those  of  college  servants.  It  is  true  that  their  dismissal  does  not 
require  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  when  a 
man  has  once  fairly  taken  root  as  cook  or  butler,  he  is  almost  as 
safe  as  a  judge.  lie  becomes  an  “institution.”  IIo  stands  im¬ 
movable  as  the  hall  or  the  butteries  themselves  whilst  many 
generations  of  undergraduates  wear  out  their  ephemeral  existence. 
He  looks  with  the  patronizing  gaze  of  permanence  even  upon 
deans  and  tutors.  Dons  may  come  and  dons  may  go,  but 
cooks  last  for  ever.  The  college  takes  a  pride  in  him.  It 
is  vaguely  reported,  with  various  amplifications  and  with  ob¬ 
vious  satisfaction,  that  his  son  is  a  fellow-commoner  at  the 
sister  University.  It  is  felt  to  be  rash  for  any  one  below 
the  rank  of  a  fellow  to  find  fault  with  him,  and  to  remove 
him  would  amount  to  a  coup  d'etat.  It  sometimes  even  happens 
that  he  establishes  a  kind  of  family  connection  with  the  college. 
His  forefathers  have  been  servants  in  previous  generations, 
and  he  brings  up  his  sons  in  a  well-founded  hope  that  they 
will  succeed  to  his  place.  Now  the  advantage  of  holding  a  fixed 
position,  when  everything  around  you  is  transitory,  is  well  known. 
The  permanent  member  of  a  board  must  be  wanting  in  tact  if  he 
does  not  get  most  of  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  The  college 
servant  becomes  the  depositary,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  certain 
traditions  which  form  naturally  round  him  as  a  nucleus.  Certain 
modes  of  keeping  accounts  and  making  charges  are  to  him  as  rules 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  A  butler  looks  upon  it  as  a  law  of 
nature  that  a  loaf  of  a  certain  size  should  be  charged  eightpence, 
and  religiously  believes  that  the  college  would  fall  into  decay  if  a 
proper  quantity  of  his  punch  was  not  consumed  on  certain 
conventional  occasions.  As  a  rule,  his  yoke  is  borne  with  re¬ 
markable  calmness,  undergraduates  having  rather  rudimentary 
views  about  housekeeping ;  but  every  now  and  then  an  effort 
is  made  to  throw  him  off,  which  generally  ends  like  Sindbad’s  first 
efforts  against  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  He  consents,  perhaps,  to 
alter  his  seat,  but  he  does  not  seriously  relax  his  hold.  The 
question  may  naturally  be  put,  why  do  not  the  college  authorities 
interfere  ?  To  which  the  answer  is  that,  in  many  cases,  the  college 
authorities  are  a  fluctuating  body  of  bachelors,  often  not  much 
better  informed  as  to  butchers’  and  bakers’  bills  than  the  under¬ 
graduates.  A  new  broom  sometimes  sweeps  out  a  variety  of  abuses, 
but  the  stolid  deadweight  of  a  body  of  highly  respectable  servants 
avails  more  in  the  long  run  than  the  spasmodic  attacks  of  an 
occasional  reformer ;  the  machinery  is  oiled  and  cleaned  for  the  time, 
but  it  has  a  wonderful  alacrity  at  collecting  rust  and  beiug  choked 
with  cobwebs.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Christ  Church,  the  authorities 
are  of  a  more  permanent  kind,  but  they  sit  too  far  above  the 
thunder  to  be  much  stirred  by  the  lamentation  and  the  ceaseless 
tale  of  wrong  that  steams  up  from  undergraduate  voices.  So  long 
as  their  little  dues  continue  to  be  stored  up  satisfactorily,  they 
remain  in  complacent  ease.  They  are  too  far  off  for  their  harmony 
to  be  affected  by  the  discords  raging  below. 

In  the  case  of  the  Christ  Church  complaints,  a  very  good  cl  priori 
case  seems  to  be  made  out.  There  is  something  touching  about 
the  assertion  that  the  profits  on  aerated  bread  are  exactly  152  per 
cent.  An  undergraduate  who  has  been  induced  to  go  through  the 
calculation  implied  must  evidently  have  been  stirred  to  the  quick. 
Indeed,  it  has  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  Times  as  to  call 
forth  rather  exaggerated  compliments.  Men  who  can  show  such  an 
aptitude  for  practical  affairs  must  have  learnt,  says  the  Times, , 
something  of  more  value  than  could  be  taught  by  many  University 
Commissions.  They  have  actually  found  out  that  a  loaf  of 
aerated  bread  is  retailed  for  gld.  and  sold  at  Christ  Church  for 
two  shillings.  They  have  then,  by  abstruse  arithmetical  operations, 
discovered  that  this  implies  a  profit  of  152  per  cent.  They 
have  learnt  that  those  mysterious  questions  by  which  the 
fiendish  ingenuity  of  examiners  sometimes  perplexes  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  youth  may  actually  be  turned  to  good  account;  that 
undergraduates  may  use  for  their  own  purposes  weapons  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  only  employed  to  torture  them.  We  certainly  do 
not  doubt  that  this  accurate  statement  of  the  case  was  creditable 
to  its  authors,  and  still  less  that  they  showed  their  sense  in  sending 
their  statement  to  the  Times.  But  if  many  University  Com¬ 
missions  could  not  teach  the  Rule  of  Three,  commissions  must  be 
of  less  use  than  we  had  fondly  supposed.  The  complaint,  how¬ 
ever,  is  impressive  enough  with  or  without  a  delight  in  figures 
calculated  to  show  that  something  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  spirit  still 
lingers  within  the  walls  of  Christ  Church.  And  the  allusion  to 
the  bad  quality  of  the  beer  is  introduced  with  an  artistic  sense  of 
the  pathetic.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  the 
success  it  deserves — that  bread  may  be  brought  down  to  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  and  that  the  beer,  which  is  nowhere  brewed  more 
scientifically  than  in  our  University  towns,  maj’-  be  restored  to  a 
quality  worthy  the  reputation  of  England  and  of  Oxford.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  speak  positively  from  a  mere  ex  parte  statement, 
whilst  the  awful  dignity  ol  the  authorities  impugned  forbids  us  to 
expect  an  explicit  answer  to  the  complaint.  The  excuses  which 
have  been  rather  faintly  suggested  by  others  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  °  The  wages  of  the  college  servants 
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liave  apparently  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits.  The  charges,  again, 
are  raised  on  the  same  principle  as  those  at  hotels  in  certain 
■watering-places,  because  the  whole  profits  have  to  be.  made  during 
part  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  possible  that  these  particular  articles 
may  be  those  on  which  the  profits  are  made,  and  that  others  are 
charged  at  a  reasonable  price.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  such  considerations,  they  can  hardly  account  sufficiently  for  so 
exorbitant  a  rate  of  profit.  Another  statement  which  is  made 
seems  to  be  an  additional  aggravation.  Residence,  it  seems,  is 
counted  by  the  days  on  which  a  bill  is  running  at  the  butteries ; 
a  man  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  take  his  bread  and  butter  from 
the  college  servant.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  residence 
might  be  counted  with  equal  facility ;  but,  if  it  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  a  monopoly  of  bread,  it  is  clear  that  bread  is  the 
last  article  upon  which  a  high  rate  of  profit  should  be  charged. 
The  accusation,  whether  clearly  made  out  or  not,  thus  seems  to 
carry  with  it  a  degree  of  probability  which  nothing  that  we  know 
of  college  management  is  likely  to  contradict.  And  it  must 
be  noticed  that  not  only  are  the  charges  high,  but  that  there  are 
few  or  no  bad  debts  to  deduct  from  profits. 

The  remedies  suggested  in  the  remonstrance  strike  us  as  hardly 
satisfactory.  They  are  aimed  at  certain  existing  evils,  but  they  do 
not  go  quite  to  the  r*ot  of  the  matter.  The  present  system  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  the  butler  has  a  monopoly  of  the  supply;  that  a 
certain  tariff  of  charges  is  fixed  by  the  college  authorities,  and  that 
he  is  left  to  make  his  profit  accordingly.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
college  should  take  the  business  into  its  own  hands,  and  that  the 
butler  should  bo  paid  a  fixed  salary.  This  would  certainly  remove 
one  cause  of  discontent.  The  butler  would  no  longer  have  a  direct 
interest  in  exaggerated  profits,  and  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
college  would  not  seeli  to  wring  undue  threepences  from  the 
pockets  of  its  students.  The  plan  has  been  tried  at  some  colleges 
without  extinguishing  all  cause  of  complaint.  The  mere  indo¬ 
lence  and  slovenly  management  of  a  disinterested  board  may 
produce  as  great  evils  as  the  direct  extortion  of  the  servants. 
The  college,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  spend  money  upon 
its  undergraduates’  food  ;  it  must  charge  a  sum  sufficient  to  repay 
itself  for  the  outlay ;  and  this  outlay  has  a  tendency  to  swell  after 
a  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  fashion.  When  none  of  the 
servants  have  any  interest  in  saving,  devouring  gulfs  seem  to  open 
suddenly  in  the  kitchen  and  the  butteries.  Prices  are  charged 
which  ought  to  be  remunerative;  but,  somehow  or  other,  the 
college  discovers  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  there  is  a  deficit  as 
certain  as  that  which  terrifies  an  Italian  Minister  of  Finance.  Now 
it  is  easier  to  rectify  matters  by  adding  a  penny  here  and  a  penny 
there  to  the  customary  charges  than  by  thoroughly  overhauling 
the  internal  economy  of  the  college.  Charges  insensibly  creep  up, 
though  not  perhaps  to  their  former  level.  The  college,  indeed, 
does  not  reap  the  extravagant  profits  which  formerly  fell  to  the 
share  of  its  servants ;  but  the  plunder  which  they  formerly  seized 
in  a  lump  now  dribbles  away  through  various  unsuspected  channels 
opened  by  careless  management.  The  last  state  of  that  college  is 
not  much  better  than  the  first,  although  the  most  intolerable 
harpieshave  been  expelled.  Thebestwayof  remedyingthe  evil  would 
seem  to  be  by  the  introduction  of  free  trade.  If  the  undergraduates 
are  allowed  to  buy  their  bread  and  butter  where  they  choose,  they 
have  at  least  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands ;  and  those  who  are 
economically  given  would,  take  advantage  of  it.  Residence  is,  in 
fact,  determined  elsewhere  by  other  tests  than  the  consumption  of 
bread  and  butter,  which  is,  by  the  way,  liable  to  the  objection  that 
a  man  might  satisfy  it  vicariously.  This  grievance  might  be  thus 
effectually  cut  away.  The  hall  question  is  more  difficult ;  but  an 
outsider  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible,  revolutionary  as 
the  measure  may  seem,  to  upset  the  remorseless  sway  of  the  cook. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  contract  to  feed,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  a  number  of  undergraduates  endowed  with  steady 
appetites,  and  bound  to  pay  regularly.  They  might  possibly  try 
to  save  in  quality  what  they  lost  by  fair  charges.  But  it  is  a  great 
principle  of  an  undergraduate’s  nature  that  he  may  always  be  relied 
upon  to  complain  of  bad  food,  though  it  is  only  at  intervals  that 
he  is  roused  to  complain  of  high  charges.  Under  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  great  power  of  grumbling  would  be  available  in  the 
most  effective  form. 


BISHOPS  AND  STIPENDIARY  CURATES. 

GOOD  deal  of  discussion  has  been  going  on  of  late  on  the 
causes  of  what  old  Eachard  once  called  “  The  Grounds  and 
Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy.”  We  have  been  told, 
and  not  without  truth,  that  the  proscription  of  pluralities,  and  the 
final  extinction  of  what  Sydney  Smith  called  the  Lottery  view  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  paucity 
of  candidates  for  ordination.  A  dispute  not  very  edifying  to  the 
laity  has  recently  been  raging,  between  two  dignified  clergymen, 
on  the  ugly  question  whether  the  low  standard  of  clerical  quali¬ 
fications  which  bishops  are  forced  to  accept  is  due  to  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  certain  theological  colleges,  or  whether  the  meagre 
instruction  communicated  in  these  institutions  is  not  necessitated 
by  the  scandalous  character  of  the  examination  before  the 
bishop.  Anyhow  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  to  the 

fact  that  the  Universities  do  not  contribute  their  old  and  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  of  English  clergymen;  and  that  something 
like  a  third  of  our  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  are,  or  are  likely 
to*be,  literates  sine  Uteris,  and  anything  but  a  clerus  in  Coleridge’s 
high  sense  of  the  term.  This  is  a  grave  and  serious  social  consi¬ 


deration.  Hitherto,  among  the  Churches  of  Europe,  the  Church 
of  England  has  for  a  long  time  boasted  itself  with  justice  that  its 
clergy  are  gentlemen ;  and  there  is  not  a  family  of  dignity  and 
hereditary  rank  which  has  not  reckoned,  or  does  not  reckon,  the 
clergy  among  its  members.  The  days  are  gone  by,  if  they  ever 
existed,  which  with  a  malicious  pleasantry  Macaulay  delighted  to 
recall,  when  the  seventeenth-century  clergyman  was  banished  to 
the  side-table  and  the  squire’s  coarse  hospitality  of  beef  and 
carrots.  It  is  only  at  the  hands  of  Town  Councillors  and  the 
Marylebone  Vestry  that  the  clergy  in  these  days  are  subject  to 
social  indignities.  We  are  just  informed  that  the  late  Lord 
Mayor,  a  respectable  tallow-chandler,  during  his  year  of  office, 
hit  upon  the  device,  so  characteristic  of  the  good  sense  and 
gentlemanly  feeling  of  an  Alderman,  of  punishing  what  he 
and  his  congenial  friends  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  call  “  Trac- 
tarians,”  by  cutting  off  from  the  clergy  their  traditional  dole 
of  turtle  and  custards  at  the  Mansion  blouse.  But,  with  this 
exception,  there  is  no  section  of  English  society  in  which  the 
English  clergy  have  not  claimed  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  by  their  character  and  education  won,  the  right  to  be  treated 
as  perfect  equals.  We  are  told  that  all  this  is  coming  to  an  end. 
Our  parsons  are  not  what  they  were,  or  their  successors  are  not 
likely  to  be  what  they  are.  Competition  in  the  public  service,  the 
advanced  education  required  in  the  superior  ranks  of  commerce, 
all  these  things  form  powerful  counter-attractions  to  the  simple 
fife  of  the  village  pastor  or  the  toilsome  and  killing  labours  of  the 
town  curate.  Then  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  stern  and 
difficult  controversy  and  doubt  even  on  the  most  momentous 
topics.  Men  decline  to  pledge  themselves  for  life  at  twenty-three. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have  fewer  candidates  for  orders, 
and  that  of  these  few  the  professional  qualifications  become  more 
slender  every  year. 

It  has  not,  however,  attracted  sufficient  notice  that  there  is 
another,  though  latent,  cause  of  the  reluctance  of  educated  young 
men  to  volunteer  into  the  glorious,  but  suffering,  army  of  stipen¬ 
diary  curates.  There  is  a  weakness  in  a  gentleman,  though  a 
curate,  for  being  treated  like  a  gentleman.  We  do  not  quite 
accept  all  the  curates’  grievances.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  much 
harder  lot  to  be  a  poor  unmarried  curate,  with  plenty  to  do  and 
little  to  live  upon,  than  to  be  a  barrister  aspiring  but  briefless, 
or  a  medicine  man  big  with  energies  but  scanty  in  practice.  Nor 
can  we  quite  see,  if  in  a  parish  there  must  be  a  clerical  team  of 
rector  and  curates,  how  it  can  be  managed  that  every  curate 
should  be  the  leading  horse ;  or  how  the  present  parochial  system 
could  be  carried  on  itj  as  has  been  oddly  suggested,  every  curate’s 
post  were  to  be  made  a  freehold,  and  he  held  his  curacy  in 
perfect  independence  of  either  bishop  or  incumbent.  Still  that  a 
stipendiary  curate’s  position  is  a  very  insecure  one,  though  such 
insecurity  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  his  position,  may  be 
a  reason,  among  many  reasons,  why  such  position  is  not  much  in 
request.  And  that  he  is  subject  to  the  caprice  and  perhaps  cap¬ 
tiousness  of  his  superiors  is  not  always  pleasant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  reflects  infinite  credit  upon  bishops,  incumbents, 
and  stipendiary  curates  that  so  little  inconvenience  and  scandal 
arise  from  a  relation  which,  without  good  feeling  and  good  sense 
on  all  sides,  might  be  one  fruitful  in  jealousies,  quarrels,  in¬ 
subordination,  and  mutual  rancours  and  rivalries.  That  such 
exist  among  twenty  thousand  men  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
the  dirty  surplice  is  generally  washed  in  the  vestry,  and 
the  world,  is  seldom  scandalized  by  oppression  exercised  towards 
curates,  or  by  mutiny  among  the  spiritual  rank  and  file.  Good 
feeling  and  mutual  respect  are  the  ecclesiastical  peace-makers. 
What  has  most  contributed  towards  this  pleasant  state  of  things, 
under  circumstances  where  there  must  be  a  good  deal  to  bear  and 
forbear,  is  the  fact  that  bishop  and  dean,  rector  and  assistant 
curate,  have  often  been  schoolfellows  and  college  mates.  Or,  if 
they  have  not  been  contemporaries,  they  have  a  common  standing 
in  a  common  education,  the  same  traditions,  the  same  prejudices 
and  partialities.  In  a  word,  they  are  all  gentlemen  together,  and 
gentle  breeding  is  the  best  leveller.  Now  and  then,  of  course,  there 
is  an  ill-nurtured  bishop  or  rector,  whose  nature  it  is  to  tyrannize. 
What  a  London  shopkeeper  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  is  to 
his  poor  clerks  and  porters,  that  a  bishop  or  rector  may  be  to  the 
curates.  It  all  depends  on  the  man.  Sometimes  this  warfare 
comes  out  in  small  paltry  insults,  as  when  a  bishop  or  a  tallow- 
chandler  will  have  no  beards  in  his  diocese  or  warehouse.  Some¬ 
times  it  comes  out  in  more  serious  ways. 

An  instance  has  lately  occurred  in  Manchester.  It  seems  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  special  service  at  one  of  the  Manchester 
churches  at  which  the  English  Church  Union,  then  holding  their 
annual  meeting  at  Manchester,  attended.  It  may  be  conceded,  we 
suppose,  that  the  English  Church  Union  is  a  High  Church  body; 
but  it  is  an  organization  over  which  a  layman  presides,  and  if  now 
and  then,  in  some  cases,  certain  people  believe  that  their  zeal  may 
be  ahead  of  their  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  question  about  their 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England.  And  in  these  days, 
and  in  places  like  Manchester,  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
of  England,  if  they  are  wise,  as  they  generally  are,  will 
condone  a  little  foppery  for  a  good  deal  of  substantial 
service.  At  this  special  service,  a  Mr.  Nihill,  a  Manchester 
clergyman,  who  for  many  years  has  had  a  missionary  cure  among 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  factory  hands,  officiated.  According 
to  a  Salford  paper — the  ’  Tizer  or  Record,  we  suppose,  of  thoso 
parts — at  the  communion  Mr.  Nihill  made  some  bowings,  or 
adorations,  or  elevations  which  were  not  to  the  taste  of  that  well- 
informed  journal,  nor  strictly  prescribed  by  the  rubric.  So  Mr. 
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Nihill  was  denounced,  according  to  the  ordinary  fashion.  The  Bishop 
of  Manchester  sent  for  Mr.  Nihill,  read  the  newspaper  paragraph, 
and,  after  asking  about  its  truth  and  receiving  no  contradiction 
from  Mr.  Nihill,  instantly — without  the  slightest  remonstrance, 
advice,  arguing,  or  hesitation  —  then  and  there,  on  the  spot, 
revoked  Mr.  Nikill’s  license,  the  necessary  papers  for  turning  him 
adrift  on  the  world  having  been  already  prepared.  The  Bishop 
then  politely  bowed  Mr.  Nihill  out  of  the  Episcopal  presence  and 
diocese  of  Manchester,  with  a  grim  pleasantry,  the  joke  of  which 
we  fail  to  perceive,  on  the  prevalence  of  east  winds  and  bronchial 
affections  generally.  Whether  this  referred  to  a  certain  charitable 
rising  of  the  natural,  though  episcopal,  man — a  touch  of  that 
hysterica  passio  which  a  bishop  acting  the  executioner  might  per¬ 
haps  feel — is  doubtful.  Dr.  Prince  Lee  is  not  very  likely  to  have 
felt  any  of  the  human  weaknesses.  Much  more  probably  he  was 
thinking  of  at  least  that  one  good  case  of  dysp/ionia  clericorum 
which  he  had  just  brought  on. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  is  at  all  common — and  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
reticence  of  the  oppressed  which  conceals  such  cases — here  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  why  grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  entering  orders 
should  suggest  themselves  to  gentlemen.  Very  few  educated  gentle¬ 
men  would  like  to  run  the  risk  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  schoolmaster  bishop 
who  so  often  forgets  the  social  proprieties  and  amenities.  We  will 
not  now  recall  forgotten  instances  of  similar  treatment  of  curates, 
but  they  always  happen  with  schoolmaster  bishops.  Of  course  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  for  a  man  in  mature  age  to  doff  the  Orbilius  of  his 
best  days.  But  it  does  not  come  out  well ;  and  it  does  not  answer. 
There  are  laity  who  resent  this  sort  of  thing.  If  a  bishop  bullies 
a  curate,  or  snubs  the  assembled  clergy,  and  makes  mountains  of 
molehills,  it  tell3  not  only  on  his  own  reputation  but  on  his 
influence  for  good.  Church  builders,  for  instance,  are  but  men  ; 
and  if,  when  they  have  given  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  they  are  called  over  the  coals  roughly  about  some  trumpery 
flowers  or  crossings  and  bowings,  they  do  not  build  and  endow 
a  second  church.  To  do  Bishop  Lee  only  justice,  we  have  not 
heard  of  his  exertions  in  Church  building,  or  Church  extension, 
or  Church  anything  else.  lie  was  a  Birmingham  schoolmaster, 
who  never  had  a  parochial  cure;  and  into  the  palace  he  has 
conveyed  the  ideas  of  the  desk  and  the  school-room.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  a  peculiar  habit  of  mind  and 
manners  exercised  by  him  towards  his  clergy.  The  name  of  Roch¬ 
dale  recalls  recollections  not  agreeable  to  the  Bishop’s  reputation 
for  episcopal  suavity,  long-suffering,  and  gentleness.  Now,  who 
is  Mr.  Nihill  ?  A  curate  to  be  sure,  and  as  such,  by  the  law  of 
England,  always  amenable  to  what  he  has  caught — an  instant 
revocation  of  his  license  by  the  Bishop,  with  or  without  cause 
assigned.  We  know  that  he  has  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  ;  and 
though  at  Dr.  Longley’s  hands  the  curate  would  receive  justice,  yet 
in  a  case  like  this  to  talk  of  an  appeal  is  absurd.  For,  no  doubt  Mr. 
Nihill  did  wrong  in  his  little  bit  of  extra-ritualism,  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  could  only  confirm  his  suffragan’s  decision.  And  no  doubt 
Bishop  Prince  Lee  has  the  better  of  the  law  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  Morning  Advertiser  on  his  side.  But  again  we  say,  who  is 
Mr.  Nihill  ?  A  gentleman,  and  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  all  Church  feelings — Dr.  Prince  Lee  not  having  had  these 
advantages  of  life.  Mr.  Nihill  is  amiable  in  life  and  conversation  ; 
the  friend  of  the  friendless  at  school,  the  companion  and  model 
of  all  that  is  respectable  in  College.  For  some  years  he  has  “  been,” 
as  a  Manchester  newspaper  informs  us,  “  constant  in  season  and 
out  of  season  among  the  poor,  living  with  them,  praying  with 
them,  consecrating  himself  wholly  to  their  welfare,  and  earning  a 
reputation  for  zeal  and  devotedness  second  to  none.”  All  this  he 
has  done  for  the  work’s  sake;  he  has  refused  other  posts  because 
his  calling  was  with  his  poor  men  of  Manchester;  eleven  hundred 
of  whom — one  half  of  them  being  communicants — have  memo¬ 
rialized  Dr.  Lee  on  behalf  of  their  beloved  curate.  But  perhaps,  with 
all  these  practical  virtues,  Mr.  Nihill  was  an  extreme  man,  a  trouble¬ 
some  man,  always  getting  into  scrapes,  and  tiring  his  poor  Bishop’s 
heart  out  with  his  eccentricities  and  fopperies  and  ultra-ritualism. 
Not  a  word  of  this  is  pretended  ;  or  if  Mr.  Nihill  were  all  this,  or 
half  of  all  this,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  been  culpably  negli¬ 
gent  for  a  good  many  years.  The  Bishop  has  never  censured  Mr. 
Nihill,  never  remonstrated  with  him,  never  admonished  him, 
never  seen  him,  and  never  written  to  him  since  he  has  been  in  the 
diocese.  At  the  very  worst,  Mr.  Nikill’s  solitary  extravagance  is  as 
nothing  against  his  solid  virtues  and  long  labours.  What  he  has  done 
is  venial;  but  the  Bishop  condemns  with  a  jest,  and  ruins  a  man 
for  committing  a  single  fault,  only  because  he  is  helpless  and 
virtuous.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  has  ruined  the  French 
Church.  In  that  unfortunate  communion  every  cure  is  at  the 
irresponsible  mercy  of  his  bishop.  The  consequence  is,  the  six 
hundred,  or  sixty,  or  whatever  it  is,  clerical  cab-drivers,  and  the 
ominous  fact  that  the  evil  days  of  Samaria  are  repeated 
when  the  priests’  offices  are  filled  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  A  few  more  Bishop  Lees,  in  the  present  temper 
of  men’s  minds,  may  bring  the  Church  of  England  to 
some  such  a  despised  and  contemptible  state.  As  to  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  himself,  argument  would  be  thrown  away  upon  him. 
We  can  only  ask  him  whether  he  remembers  these  words — he 
heard  them  once,  and  it  was  at  what,  in  the  conventional  language 
of  bishops’  charges,  is  called  the  most  solemn  moment  of  life : — 
“  Be  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a  wolf ;  feed  them, 

devour  them  not . Be  so  merciful  that  ye  be  not  too  remiss ; 

so  minister  discipline  that  you  forget  not  mercy.” 


SORROWS  OF  GENIUS. 

FOR  an  undergraduate  with  a  soul  above  the  odious  drudgery 
of  the  Little-Go  and  Moderations  it  is  uncommonly  hard  to 
climb  the  steep  of  Fame’s  proud  temple.  Dons  have  a  resolute 
antipathy  to  all  attempts  to  reach  the  proud  temple  otherwise 
than  by  the  beaten  track  of  the  schools  and  the  class-list.  If 
genius  has  taken  its  degree,  they  are  tolerably  indifferent  to  the 
direction  of  its  soaring  and  the  sublimity  of  its  aims;  but  the 
undergraduate  with  a  taste  for  writing  epics,  or  composing 
onslaughts  on  the  pedantry  and  grossness  of  the  age,  or  exploding 
the  Christian  religion,  the  soul  of  the  University  abhorreth.  A 
fearful  case  of  genius  being  sacrificed  to  this  hide-bound  spirit 
appears  to  have  occurred  recently.  A  writer  who  tells  us  that  he 
is  “  but  a  boy  in  years,  only  an  undergraduate  of  dear  old  Oxford, 
though  his  mind  is  mature  and  pregnant ,”  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Athenccum  setting  forth  the  story  of  his  woes  in  burning  words. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  he  “  ventured  to  publish  a 
small  poem,”  entitled  Pessimus;  a  Poem  in  Prose,  and  a  Paradox. 
It  was  circulated  among  the  Oxford  booksellers,  for  sale,  “  and  so 
presented  itself  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  book-hunting 
University.”  “  In  this  diffused  existence  ”  it  met  the  eye  of 
certain  authorities.  To  see  was  not  in  this  case  to  admire. 
Poor  Pessimus  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  these  foes  to 
liberal  genius.  Accordingly,  “  the  University,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  most  strongly  condemned  the  book,  and  insisted  on 
its  being  immediately  withdrawn.”  “  The  University,”  says 
the  sufferer,  with  magnanimous  irony,  “  is  of  course  iufallible, 
and  cannot  have  erred.”  All  the  copies  in  circulation  were 
withdrawn  accordingly,  and  effectually  suppressed.  “  This  was 
unquestionably  due  to  the  publisher's,"  whose  reputation  was 
imperilled  by  a  continued  exposure  of  the  book.”  If  genius 
had  been  sensible,  it  would,  on  finding  itself  baffled  in  this 
way,  have  quietly  set  to  work  at  the  humbler  task  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  testamur.  But,  unluckily,  genius  so  often  refuses  to  be 
sensible.  Our  author,  if  he  may  not  prance  at  his  own  fiery  will 
through  prose-poems  and  paradoxes,  at  least  declines  to  harness 
himself  to  a  go-cart,  or  rather  a  Little-Go  cart.  “  My  course  was 
plain  enough,”  he  admits,  though  with  a  very  singular  notion 
of  a  plain  course.  “  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  University, 
to  which  indeed  I  could  no  longer  belong  after  such  an  unprovoked 
insult,  and  so  arbitrary  a  judgment.”  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
conviction  of  the  plainness  of  his  course,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
“  to  impartial  witnesses  it  must  appear,  at  the  least,  a  foolish 
measure.”  The  author  is  obviously  a  man  of  discernment.  He 
perceives  that  his  measure  may  at  least  seem  foolish.  But  “  to  me 
it  is  of  far  deeper  import,  and  I  shall  seize  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  publishing  a  defence  and  a  protest.”  So  “  I  take  my  leave  of  the 
University,  but  the  University  may  be  sure  I  have  not  forgotten 
her,  and  she  shall  soon  perceive  how  grateful  a  son  I  can  be,  and 
how  I  shall  endeavour  to  repay  the  obligations  she  has  imposed 
upon  me.”  Whether  this  is  magnanimity  or  menace,  who  can 
tell  P  In  either  case  let  devoted  Oxford  tremble.  If  our  young 
friend  is  going  to  repay  good  for  evil,  then  she  will  have  coals  of 
fire  heaped  upon  her  head.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  to 
crush  her  with  her  antiquated  pretensions  and  pedantic  trumpery, 
how  can  she  survive  ?  For  her  assailant  is  no  ordinary  mortal. 
We  have  his  own  word  for  it,  that  he  “has  read  much  and 
thought  more  ;  is  conscious  of  a  mission  and  prophetic  burthen.” 
Again — “  Like  a  young  gladiator  impatient  for  the  battle,  as 
armed  at  all  points — well  equipped  and  trained,  my  harness  on  my 
back  and  sword  in  hand— I  descend,  Heap  boldly  into  the  arena.” 
A  man  of  this  sort  is  clearly  not  to  be  trifled  with,  even  by 
a  University.  As  it  is,  the  indomitable  author  “  may  advert  to 
the  obvious  moral  of  this  case — a  moral  of  deadly  significance,  to 
be  drawn  here  more  forcibly  perhaps  than  anywhere  else — that 
there  is  a  fatal  want  of  equilibrium  between  the  opinions  and 
institutions  of  Oxford.”  A  little  obscure,  but  admirably  sonorous  1 
Meanwhile  there  is  good  news  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
are  not  to  be  left  comfortless.  “  It  remains  for  me  now  to  say,  in 
order  that  the  public  may  not  be  disappointed,  that  my  poem  will 
shortly  reappear  in  London ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  under  brighter 
auspices,  as  it  will  be  in  a  more  liberal  atmosphere.”  In  order  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  inimitable  treat  which  is  thus  awaiting 
them,  it  may  be  useful  to  see  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  young 
gentleman  with  the  mission  and  the  prophetic  burthen.  He 
invites  “  searching,  scorching  criticism.”  He  is  prepared  to  abide 
the  worst.  Why,  as  he  very  justly  asks,  should  he  who  has  read 
much  and  thought  more,  and  is  conscious  of  his  mission,  “  cringe 
and  fawn  like  a  slave,  or  step  diffidently  like  a  girl  on  entering  the 
poetic  circle  ”  ?  He  invades  this  magic  world  “  simply  sui  juris  ” — 
a  phrase,  we  fear,  which  does  not  at  all  mean  what  the  young- 
gladiator  intends,  but  which  still  is  most  excellent  and  unimpeach¬ 
able  in  itself.  Perhaps  some  scorching  critic,  he  thinks,  may  accuse 
him  of  imitating  great  models.  In  our  humble  j  udgment  this  is  the 
very  last  charge  which  anybody  is  at  all  likely  to  bring ;  at  least  we 
are  ignorant  of  any  great  model  whose  writing  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  like  that  of  Pessimus.  However,  if  anybody  does  accuse 
our  youthful  genius  of  imitating  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Shelley, 
or  such  creatures,  the  author  will  scornfully  repel  the  charge. 

“  No  natural  force  with  the  infinite  wealth  of  self-centred  indi¬ 
viduality  needs  alien  and  artificial  helps.”  Still,  “  the  poem  is 
put  forth  tentatively ;  that  I  may  see  the  direction  and  drift  of 
the  present  current  of  thought,  yet  not  that  I  may  be  guided  or 
deterred  by  any  popular  cries  or  senseless  clamours.”  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  In  spite  of  his  infinite  wealth  of  self-centred 
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individuality,  he  is  not  unwilling  to  know  what  is  the  present  current 
of  thought  among  the  rest  of  us  poor  souls,  who  don’t  descend 
into  arenas  or  wear  harness  on  our  backs.  At  the  sjime  time,  he 
means  to  turn  a  deaf  and  contemptuous  ear  to  senseless  clamours. 
It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find  that  this  excellent  youth  is  not 
going  to  assail  the  fundamental  article  of  religion.  He  is  not  just 
now  about  to  overthrow  the  Deity.  With  a  patronizing  air  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated,  lie  says,  “  I  recognise  and  obey  the 
present  God.”  This  is  really  most  encouraging.  Perhaps  the 
reserve  about  the  word  “  present  ”  is  a  trifle  unsatisfactory.  An 
unconditional  allegiance  would  have  left  the  reader  more  tranquil. 
As  it  is,  we  are  left  rather  uncertain  whether  the  gladiator’s  ex¬ 
pression  does  not  mean  that  he  is  willing  to  recognise  the  de  facto 
authorities,  without  committing  himself  on  the  slippery  question 
of  do  jure.  Still,  even  this  much  is  uncommonly  kind  and  good  of 
him.  He  is  a  degree  better  than  those  sublime  students  at  Liege, 
one  of  whom,  amid  the  applause  of  his  brethren',  “  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  denying  the  existence  of  a  God,”  while  another  advocated  the 
immediate  suppression  of  the  rights  of  property.  We  shall  be  very 
anxious  till  we  know  whether  the  new  regenerator  of  the  world 
recognises  the  rights  of  property.  This  is  a  kind  of  point  about 
which  there  should  be  no  doubt. 

Who  the  unfortunate  Pessimus  can  be,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  conjecture.  His  name  is  against  him,  and  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  himself  would  be  more  in  his  favour  if  it  were  in 
some  slight  degree  intelligible.  He  says,  “  Although  the  sphere 
of  my  essence  is  really  indefinite,  yet  it  is  in  some  sense  and 
nominally  measured  by  the  circle,  the  capabilities,  the  degrees, 
of  this  planet,  and  herein  most  properly  revolves.”  “I  am  a  part 
and  yet  a  whole ;  a  unit  and  an  aggregation  alike ;  an  individual 
no  less  than  a  universe.  Equally  a  biography,  an  epitome,  a  his¬ 
tory,  a  man,  a  world.”  “  Yet,  from  this  mass  of  many  contradic¬ 
tions  eliminating  one  or  two,  and  choosing  a  special  aspect,  my 
present  purpose  makes  it  sufficient  to  describe  myself  as  the  enemy 
and  victim  of  Nature,  a  sole  champion,  for  ever  pursuing  or  flying.” 
What  can  the  present  purpose  of  a  man  be,  when  it  is  sufficient  for 
it  to  describe  himself  in  this  deliciously  plain  and  lucid  style  P 
This,  be  it  known,  is  the  “Argument,”  which  is  to  throw  light 
upon  the  poem,  and  to  tell  us  in  a  few  words  what  it  is  all  about. 
The  luminousness  of  the  poem  itself  may  be  imagined — certainly 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  First  of  all,  it  is  in  prose — 
not  a  common,  perhaps  not  a  very  desirable,  thing  about  a  poem. 
It  commences  with  the  familiar  and  singularly  appropriate  state¬ 
ment  that  “Genius  is  akin  to  madness.”  But  after  this  we  leave 
all  solid  ground.  It  is  the  solitary  spot  on  which  w'e  can  rest  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  Every  proposition  in  the  poem,  save  this  one,  is 
a  mere  waste  of  waters.  Probably  some  critics  may  find  what 
they  are  fond  of  calling  “  a  weird  beauty  ”  about  other  parts 
of  the  poem,  but  for  ourselves  this  is  the  one  comprehensive  sen¬ 
tence  to  which  we  insist  on  clinging.  No  doubt  there  is  something 
sublime  in  the  delightful  statement  of  poor  Pessimus — “  What  I 
am,  and  I  am  what  I  am,  had  mournfully  failed  still  to  pierce  the 
mysteries  of  What  Is.  I  had,  indeed,  violently  assailed  What 
Seems,  broken  up  and  transfigured  it ;  but  the  real  and  the  abso¬ 
lute,  ever  receding,  fled  from  me,  like  figures  sliding  from  their 
centre  of  gravity,  into  a  beauteous  gulf  of  despair — mist-like, 
phantom-like,  impenetrable.”  We  do  not  even  understand  how 
a  figure  can  slide  from  its  centre  of  gravity ;  much  less  can  we 
make  out  who  or  what  is  the  effusive  What  I  Am.  Pessimus 
may  most  justly  say,  “  Between  me  and  men  looms  a  veil  sorrow¬ 
fully  dark  and  darkly  sorrowful — a  veil  woven  from  top  to  bottom 
in  one  whole  without  a  seam.”  What  does  the  wretched  man,  if 
he  be  a  man,  mean  by  the  “hard  ethics  of  repeated  failure”? 
What  is  “  a  play  horribly  beautiful,  with  cancerous  graces  ”  ? 
And  is  it  usual  to  talk  of  “  the  glorious  imagination  that  thrilled 
a  Socrates,”  or  “  the  fine  passion  that  moved  an  Alcibiades  ”  ? 
W  e  scarcely  gave  Alcibiades  credit  for  particularly  fine  passions, 
but  then  our  haughty  undergraduate  scorns  the  learning  of  the 
schools ;  and  we  will  not  presume  to  differ  from  one  who,  though 
a  boy  in  years,  has  “  a  mind  mature  and  pregnant.”  The  following 
is  a  moderate  specimen  of  the  enthusiasm  to  which  a  consciousness 
of  a  mission  and  a  prophetic  burthen  may  raise  even  an  under¬ 
graduate  : — 

Oh,  may  inexpiable  damnation  seize  my  soul,  may  torments  undreamed  of, 
everlasting  and  infinite,  settle  down  like  night  or  death  upon  me,  if  I  ever  | 
forgive  thee,  O  Tyranny — if  I  ever  forget  thee,  O  Bigotry  !  May  my  own 
confusion  clothe  me  as  a  garment,  if  in  weakness  or  cowardice  I  shrink  from 
the  unequal  combat !  And  may  the  heads  of  tyrants,  and  the  bones  of  the 
intolerant,  be  the  carpets  and  pavements  which  strew  the  road  of  my  Flight ! 
May  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  the  choral  stars  forget  to  give  their  light,  by 
night  and  day  ;  when  once  this  strong  right  arm  forsakes  its  proper  office, 
and  composes  in  hollow  peace  the  ferocious  strife  with  Tyranny ! 

After  all,  this  frantic  nonsense  only  exhibits,  in  a  very  exaggerated  ! 
form,  a  state  of  mind  that  is  not  at  all  uncommon  among  aspiring  I 
youths.  When  Southey  and  Coleridge,  at  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  were  in  their  Pantisocratic  stage,  they  talked  and  thought 
rubbish  nearly  as  bad  as  this.  As  soon  as  a  lad  thinks  he 
has  got  a  mission,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  in 
one  form  or  another.  Boys  will  be  boys.  They  open  their  eyes 
at  about  seventeen  to  the  evil,  corruption,  and  misery  of  things, 
and  then,  quite  persuaded  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  the 
same  state  of  blindness  as  that  from  which  they  have  just 
emerged,  they  are  inspired  with  an  invincible  yearning  to  set 
everything  right.  This  yearning,  they  are  convinced,  is  a  mission 
and  a  prophetic  burthen.  Their  apostolic  enthusiasm  to  open  all 
the  world’s  eyes  as  wide  as  their  own  may  take  two  shapes.  They 
may  lecture  us  in  discourses  of  solemn  pomposity,  as  Lord 


Amberley  has  done ;  else  they  may  don  the  cothurnus,  and  rave 
and  rant  tragically,  like  the  luckless  Pessimus.  The  spectacle  of 
generous  youth  in  this  stage  is  very  amusing.  It  is  absurd  to  bo 
angry  with  them.  They  mean  well,  though  they  are  horrible 
bores.  Give  them  a  little  time,  and  they  will  soon  cure  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  the  universe. 


MRS.  GASKELL. 

npiIE  unexpected  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
J-  will  have  been  received  with  genuine  regret  by  many  who 
did  not  enjoy  personally  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  a  loss  to  a  wide  circle  whenever  a  justly  favourite  writer 
dies  in  the  fulness  of  energy  and  the  maturity  of  power ;  and  this 
w'as  the  position  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  occupied  before  the  public  at 
the  time  of  her  decease.  She  had  written  herself  into  a  well- 
deserved  popularity,  not  confined  to  Great  Britain  alone ;  her  later 
fictions  gave  no  reason  to  fear  that  her  imagination  was  wearing 
threadbare,  or  her  manner  growing  conventional ;  and  she  seemed 
not  likely  to  lose  for  many  years  to  come  the  power  or  the  in¬ 
clination  to  write.  Since  the  appearance  of  Mary  Bay-ton  some  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago,  few'  seasons  have  gone  by  without  leaving  some  record 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  literary  industry,  although  she  never  fell  under  the 
imputation  of  publishing  too  rapidly.  The  list  of  her  works  given 
in  this  week’s  journals  is  not  quite  a  complete  one,  but  it  is 
correct  enough  to  remind  contemporary  critics  how  gradually  and 
honestly  the  authoress  had  worked  her  way  into  permanent  public 
favour.  Without  being  unique,  or  in  any  sense  extraordinarily 
original  in  her  range  of  subjects  or  in  her  method  of  treatment, 
sometimes  not  rising  above  a  level  which  has  been  reached  by 
many  other  English  story-tellers  for  whose  books  a  very  moderate 
tenure  of  popularity  may  be  predicted,  sometimes  onesided  in 
social  views,  sometimes  indiscreet  in  following  her  personal 
impulses  too  blindly,  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  yet  achieved  a  success 
which  will  live  long  after  her,  and  in  which  all  connected  with 
her  may  well  feel  an  honourable  pride. 

Fictions  composed,  as  Mary  Barton  and  North  and  South  were 
composed,  to  inculcate  a  particular  doctrine  or  point  a  definito 
moral  for  the  benefit  of  a  purblind  or  obstinate  age,  are  apt  to 
spoil  their  case  by  overstatement ;  and,  even  apart  from  their 
chances  of  exaggeration,  they  necessarily  labour  under  a  drawback, 
as  permanent  works  of  art,  by  their  didactic  tone.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
wisely  perceived,  before  she  had  written  many  novels,  that  the 
highest  end  and  aim  of  novel-writing  was  not  to  improve  the  out¬ 
side  world  into  a  juster  sense  of  the  rights  ■of  the  operative  or  any 
other  special  class,  but  to  produce  a  picture  of  some  phase  of 
human  life  which  should  be  intrinsically  true.  She  gained  the 
knowledge  that  the  power  of  the  novelist  to  impress  a  lesson  lies 
in  the  perfection  of  the  art  with  which  the  lesson,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  kept  out  of  sight;  and  in  ceasing  to  write  for  an  object,  she 
acquired  a  more  comprehensive  and  stronger  command  of  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  general  public.  Mary  Barton  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  forgotten,  for  all  its  power  and  its  pathos,  when  the  two 
novels  which  mark  as  it  were  the  opposite  poles  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
powers  in  writing — Cranford  and  Sylvia's  Lovers— are  still  eagerly 
read  and  widely  admired. 

Cranford  is,  in  its  way,  the  most  perfect  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
creations,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  perfect 
little  story  of  its  kind  that  has  been  published  since  the  days  of 
Miss  Austen.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  very  small  and  peculiar  social 
circle  of  an  English  village,  drawn  with  minute  and  accurate,  but 
never  w'earily  microscopic,  observation.  The  extreme  quietness 
of  the  life  which  it  describes  is  carefully  suited  with  a  narrative 
style  of  singular  purity  and  simplicity,  which  increases  its  charm  in 
reading  very  considerably,  and  will  materially  assist  in  maintaining 
its  popularity  to  a  later  time.  Of  actual  story  there  is  very  little ; 
the  placid  movement  of  life  in  such  a  village  as  Cranford  could 
scarcely  co-exist  with  anything  like  a  crisis  of  passionate  or  active 
interest  in  the  minds  or  fortunes  of  the  individual  members  of  its 
peaceful  society.  But  through  the  calm  and  stationary  details  of 
the  present  we  see  frequent  glimpses  of  distant  romance  that  has 
been,  or  that  might  have  been.  Threads  of  personal  story, 
belonging  to  the  past  life  or  the  unfulfilled  hopes  of  the  gentle 
faded  old  maiden  ladies  or  widows  who  give  the  tone  to  the  inter¬ 
course  in  the  parlours  of  Cranford,  impart  a  deeper  truth  and  a 
livelier  pathos  to  the  picture  of  their  present  monotonous  elderly 
existence.  Faint  little  chords  of  youthful  sentiment  still  lie  far 
down  among  the  overgrowth  of  a  Miss  Matty’s  daily  cares  aud 
nervous  proprieties,  ready  to  thrill  to  the  step  or  the  voice  of  a 
former  lover.  The  reader  is  brought,  as  it  were,  at  once  into  the 
fourth  volume  of  a  novel,  or  rather  of  many  novels  strung  toge¬ 
ther.  The  stage  of  life  which  forms  the  usual  matter  of  the 
ordinary  three  volumes  has  passed  by  for  the  principal  personages 
of  the  picture,  and  is  not  come  for  the  secondary  ones.  The  moral 
to  which  the  scene  points  is  not  as  striking  or  as  awful  as  that 
which  is  written  on  the  front  of  Yorick’s  skull,  or  on  the  figures 
of  Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death ;  but  it  is  one  of  nearly  as  general 
applicability,  and  which  should  be  almost  as  impressive.  There 
must  be  a  period  in  every  one’s  story  (if  it  lasts  long  enough)  at 
which  the  hero  or  heroine  of  everybody’s  autobiography  drops  out 
of  the  buzz  and  summer  of  active  life,  and  falls  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  which  is  the  prevailing  tint  of  Cranford. 
To  paint  such  a  period  with  truth  and  delicate  minute¬ 
ness  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  all  who  care  to 
study  the  painting,  to  mark  with  a  clear  but  tender  touch  the 
various  shades  of  growing  elderly  habits,  gradually  settling  into 
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second  nature,  or  creeping  on  towards  morbid,  eccentricity,  yet 
co-existing  and  intertwined  with  youthful  purity  and  loveable  soft¬ 
ness  of  nature — in  short,  to  place  the  portrait  of  Miss  Matty  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Cranford — was  a  work  well  worth  doing,  and  a 
work  which  could  not  have  been  done  with  more  graceful  unob¬ 
trusiveness  than  it  has  been  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  However  many 
other  stories  it  might  have  been  given  her  to  write,  she  could 
hardly  have  surpassed  the  perfection  of  her  own  art  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  and  she  will  not  easily  be  surpassed  by  others. 

The  other  tale  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above 
as  marking  the  opposite  limit  of  her  powers  in  story-telling  to 
that  occupied  by  Cranford,  has  before  now  been  separately  re¬ 
viewed  in  our  pages.  We  refer  to  it  mainly  as  illustrating  the 
considerable  width  and  versatility  of  the  talents  which  have  gone 
from  among  us  so  suddenly.  Sylvia's  Lovers  may  affect  various 
tastes  very  differently.  Some  readers  will  never  iose  the  feeling 
that,  with  all  its  force  and  pathos,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  story ; 
and  there  are  critics  who  lay  down  a  positive  canon  that  radically 
unpleasant  stories  had  better  be  left  unwritten.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  read  Sylvia's  Lovers  (as  it  is 
impossible  to  read  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem  upon  the  more  or 
less  similar  subject  of  Enoch  Arden )  without  the  greatest  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  powers  the  book  displays.  It  is  as  full 
of  vivid  and  changeful  passion,  of  swift  and  forcible  incident, 
of  carefully- woven  plot,  of  human  character  in  the  full  strength  of 
youth  and  manhood  acted  upon  by  the  absorbing  motives  of 
ordinary  human  life,  as  the  special  circle  of  Cranford  is  remote 
from  all  these  things.  Though  it  treats  of  nothing  higher  than 
Yorkshire  tradesmen  and  farmers’  daughters,  it  is  a  thoroughly 
tragic,  even  if  it  is  not  to  be  called  a  sensational,  novel.  And  it  has 
one  special  quality  analogous  to  the  genius  which  adds  such 
charm  to  George  Sand’s  lifelike  and  homely  portraits  of  peasant 
manners  and  character  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  France.  No 
one  who  has  seen  Whitby  (the  Monkshaven  of  Sylvia’s  Lovers')  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  vivid  accuracy  of  the  local  colouring,  properly 
subordinated  as  it  always  is  to  the  movement  and  interest  of  the 
story.  Mrs.  Gaskell  succeeded  in  grasping  with  remarkable  truth, 
and  reproducing  with  forcible  picturesqueness,  the  natural  features 
of  a  very  peculiar  and  unfamiliar  district  of  English  scenery.  Little 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  purely  topographical  details  of  a 
novel,  except  so  far  as  their  introduction  is  relevant  to  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  characters  of  the  tale.  A  story  of  the  Monkshaven,  or 
any  other  English  seaport  of  to-day,  brought  nearer  to  the  towns 
of  the  inland  in  manners,  costumes,  and  interests,  by  the  ease  and 
velocity  of  railroad  transit,  would  be  independent  to  a  great  extent 
of  local  scenery.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  inland 
communications  from  the  Yorkshire  seacoast  were  lengthy  enough 
to  draw  a  sort  of  natural  cordon  co-extensive  with  the  line  of  the 
bleak  Yorkshire  moors,  and  to  stamp  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Whitby  dales  an  individual  character,  reflecting  the 
habits  and  circumstances  originating  in  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  born  and  died. 
The  long  wind-swept  ravines,  reaching  up  from  the  sea  to  the 
moors,  lying  in  such  close  parallelism  to  each  other  as  to  escape 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  standing  on  the  intervening  ridges,  or  riggs, 
until  he  is  close  upon  the  declivity  ;  their  sheltered  bottoms,  rich 
with  wood,  and  folding  in  the  isolated  farmhouses,  so  that  close 
neighbours  might  live  in  absolute  unconsciousness  of  each  other’s 
presence  nearly  the  whole  year  round ;  the  long  piers  stretching 
out  far  to  seaward  under  the  cliffs,  and  the  hidden  reefs  of  rock 
stretching  out  still  further;  all  are  material  to  the  truth  and  reality 
of  a  tale  like  Sylvia's  Lovers,  as  the  “  folded  hollow  of  the  down  ” 
is  to  the  scenic  vividness  of  the  little  port  which  bred  the 
Laureate’s  unlucky  sailor.  Mrs.  Gaskell  could  hardly  have 
wished  for  a  higher  compliment  to  her  thorough  sense  of  art  and 
her  power  of  seizing  upon  the  right  objects  on  which  to  expend 
liberally  her  artistic  labour  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  her  whole 
icture,  than  the  assertion  that  her  descriptive  handiwork  would 
ear  comparison  with  that  of  Tennyson. 

Whatever  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote,  she  felt  and  entered  into  most 
thoroughly.  Indeed,  her  only  faults  in  judgment  as  a  writer  may 
be  said  to  have  arisen  from  over-sympathy  with  the  work  upon 
which  her  thoughts  were  concentrated  for  the  time  being  If 
Mary  Barton,  or  North  and  South,  do  give  an  oblique  view  of  the 
life  they  profess  to  represent ;  if  the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
defaced  at  one  point  by  a  momentary  oblivion  of  justice  to  others ; 
the  error  was  the  error  of  an  enthusiastic  woman,  whose  friend¬ 
ship  had  identified  herself  too  unreservedly  with  everything 
relating  to  that  of  which  she  was  writing.  Where  she  rose  to  her 
highest  point,  Mrs.  Gaskell  not  only  showed  a  thorough  ipastery 
of  her  subject  and  her  materials,  but  a  judicial  command  over  her 
feelings.  By  her  death  the  world  of  letters  has  lost  a  thoroughly 
conscientious,  industrious,  pure-minded,  imaginative,  and  vigorous 
artist. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  COMMISSIONERS. 

11HE  first  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
•  vestigate  the  Cattle  Plague  is  now  before  the  public.  It  is 
due  to  the  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  promptness  with 
which  their  onerous  task  has  been  despatched,  and  the  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  which  they  appear  to  have  taken  of  past  and 
present  facts  bearing  on  this  abstruse  but  momentous  subject.  It 
is  matter  for  regret,  but  not  perhaps  for  surprise,  that  their  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  to  arrest  or  mitigate  the  disorder  do  not  show  a 
greater  degree  of  unanimity.  We  pass  by,  for  the  present,  their 


historical  resume  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  existing  and  with 
similar  previous  visitations,  their  theory  of  the  disorder,  and  then- 
review  of  the  measures  adopted  by  authority  of  the  Privy  Council 
— measures  resting  chiefly  on  a  hardly  efficacious  machinery  of  in¬ 
spection — in  order  to  fasten  on  the  fifth  section  of  the  Report,  in 
which  the  recommendations  of  an  immediately  practical  character 
are  contained. 

Here,  unfortunately,  we  open  at  once  on  a  divergency  of  views. 
Seven  of  the  Commissioners  recommend  the  immediate suspend¬ 
ing  for  a  limited  time  the  movement  of  cattle  from  one  place  in 
Great  Britain  to  another,”  with  power  to  “  extend  or  shorten  ” 
the  time  in  question,  and  to  “  renew  the  prohibition  as  often  as 
circumstances  may  render  necessary.”  They  couple  with  this  a 
suggestion  for  the  confinement  of  the  trade  in  foreign  cattle  to 
certain  ports  of  disembarkation,  where  the  animals  should  be 
slaughtered  at  once  on  their  arrival.  This  would  virtually  convert 
the  whole  cattle  trade,  so  far  as  regards  the  great  centres  of  con¬ 
sumption,  into  a  trade  in  dead  meat.  In  advising  this  draconic 
method  of  combating  the  disorder,  the  seven  Commissioners  do  not 
disguise  from  themselves  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  for  which  they 
call,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  which  they  are  likely  to  provoke. 
Nor,  indeed,  were  they  likely  to  overlook  this  point,  which  was 
brought  home  to  them  instanter  by  the  disagreement  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  ;  whose  view,  that  such  a  remedy  would  give  rise  to  evils 
more  embarrassing  than  the  disease,  is  likely  to  be  shared  by  no 
small  portion  of  the  public.  As  an  alternative  course,  then,  they 
recommend  that  all  sales  of  lean  or  store  stock,  whether  at  fairs, 
markets,  auctions,  or  otherwise,  should,  for  a  period  similarly 
limited  and  extensible,  be  forbidden ;  whilst  cattle  for  immediate 
slaughter  might  be  moved  to  licensed  slaughter-houses,  under  a 
license  for  transit  to  be  granted  by  the  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions,  from  which  houses  they  should  not  again  be  removed 
alive.  This  alternative  recommendation  is  coupled  with  certain 
regulations  suggested  for  marking  the  beasts,  and  ensuring  the 
butcher’s  attention  to  them  speedily.  They  go  even  further,  under 
this  head,  in  the  direction  of  permitting  traffic  in  fat  cattle, 
and  would  allow  them  to  be  sold  at  fairs  or  markets ;  but  tho 
animals,  should,  in  that  case,  be  branded  or  marked  on  entering, 
and  either  killed  at  once  if  sold,  or  accommodated,  if  not,  in  lairs 
immediately  adjacent,  and  in  no  case  leave  such  precinct  save  in 
the  form  of  dead  meat. 

Before  tracing  the  course  of  these  suggestions  further,  it  is 
important  here  to  remark  that  they  all  appear  to  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  contagion  is  the  sole  method  of  propagating  the  dis¬ 
order,  including  under  contagion  the  dispersion  of  morbific  matter 
by  the  atmosphere,  for  which  a  radius  of  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
is  allowed.  Theory  here  is  closely  linked  with  practice.  On  no 
other  view  could  the  method  of  treatment  advised,  short  and 
sharp  as  it  is,  be  radically  effective.  The  efficacy  of  the  most 
stringent  code  of  isolation  and  immobility  applied  to  herds  is 
vitiated  if  they  are  capable  of  sickening  on  the  spot  where  they 
stand  by  a  virus  locally  generated.  On  this  question,  whether  the 
disease  could  manifest  itself  otherwise  than  by  means  of  contagion, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  whoso 
Report  we  noticed  in  a  recent  article  on  tho  subject,  cautiously 
abstained  from  any  absolute  expression  of  opinion.  Even  those 
members  of  the  Commission  who  do  not  concur  in  advising  the 
severe  course  of  the  first  alternative  seem,  however,  to  withhold 
their  concurrence  on  no  such  ground  as  any  difference  of  theory  on 
this  head,  but  simply,  as  we  have  said,  in  consideration  of  tho 
enormous  practical  difficulties  which  the  attempt  to  enforce  a 
system  of  absolute  prohibition  would  encounter.  These  dissen¬ 
tients — besides  Mr.  M'Clean,  who  records  a  still  wider  dissent  on 
different  grounds — are  Lords  Spencer  and  Cranborne,  Mr.  Read, 
and  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  They  say,  as  regards  tho  summary  measure 
proposed  by  their  colleagues : — 

We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  practicable.  It  would  involve  an  interference 
with  the  course  of  trade  at  variance  with  our  national  habits  ;  and  it  would 
demand  sacrifices  from  large  numbers  of  people  who  are  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  disease,  and  who  will  therefore  not  see  the  necessity  for  so 
stringent  a  measure.  The  sudden  transformation  of  the  enormous  cuttle 
trade  by  which  the  large  towns  are  supplied  into  a  dead-meat  trade  would 
involve  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  The  foreign 
trade,  which  at  this  moment  furnishes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  meat 
consumed  in  the  large  towns,  would  also  be  seriously  interfered  with.  The 
price  of  meat  would  in  consequence  rise  materially  and  suddenly. 

They  anticipate  evasion  of  regulations  as  the  probable  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  difficulties,  and  that  on  a  scale  so  extensive  that 
the  regulations  had  better  not  be  made.  They  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  milder  alternative,  which  forms  the  pis  alter  of  their 
colleagues,  “demands  no  greater  sacrifice  than  will  readily  be 
made,”  and  they  therefore  prefer  to  support  it.  Two  of  them, 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Read,  would  further  mitigate  even  this 
milder  course,  by  allowing,  under  the  certificate  of  a  justice  of  tho 
peace  to  the  effect  that  the  beasts  are  free  from  disease,  &c.,  the 
sale  and  removal  of  store  stock  also  from  farm  to  farm. 

We  are  prepared  to  go  a  certain  way  with  either  of  these 
two  sets  of  advisers,  and  with  one  of  them  to  concur  almost 
entirely ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  wo  see  much  force  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  urged  by  Mr.  M'Clean  in  favour  of  letting  ill  alone.  He 
thinks  that  to  allow  the  disease  to  take  its  course  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  evil ;  to  fetter  trade  an  unbearable  one. 
lie  argues  that  “  the  importance  of  the  cattle  trade,  as  compared 
with  the  other  branches  of  national  industry,  is  much  less  in  1 864 
than  it  was  in  1 750,”  and  he  appears  to  draw  from  this  the  singular 
inference  that  to  derange  that  trade  is  an  evil  of  greater  magni¬ 
tude.  He  makes  the  strange  statement  that  “  it  is  impossible  in  « 
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this  populous  country  for  the  disease  to  spread  to  any  great  extent, 
as  all  beasts  showing  the  slightest  symptoms  of  disease  would  be 
immediately  slaughtered  by  the  owner  for  his  own  protection.” 
And  he  says  this  in  the  face  of  a  tabulated  return  of  the 
results  of  the  disease,  which  has  been  now  for  some  weeks 
before  the  public,  and  which  can  only  be  trusted  implicitly  on 
its  unfavourable  side  —  namely,  as  showing,  not  the  total  of 
our  loss,  which  is  unknown,  but  the  limit  below  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  put.  From  this  return  we  learn  that  more  than  half 
the  counties  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  had  been  attacked, 
and  that  out  of  over  1 7,000  beasts  known,  up  to  October  2 1 , 
to  have  been  seized,  nearly  8,000  had  died,  and  nearly  7,000 
had  been  killed.  The  supposed  security  that  the  owner’s 
prudence  ■would,  as  a  rule,  save  him  from  a  large  part  of  his 
loss  by  “  immediate  slaughtering  ”  is  thus  shown  to  be  illu¬ 
sory,  since  the  cases  reported  dead  of  the  disease  exceed  those 
thus  slaughtered  in  the  proportion  of  about  8  to  7.  But  let 
us  assume,  as  will  readily  be  alleged,  that  Mr.  M'Clean,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  cattle  trade  as  of  less  relative  importance 
than  it  was  in  other  days,  means  the  home  trade  of  our  farmers 
and  graziers  merely;  and  that  when  bespeaks  of  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  trade  ns  being  graver,  he  means  the  foreign  cattle  trade. 
This,  however,  would  be  a  view  of  the  question  the  reverse 
of  wide  and  comprehensive.  There  is  some  value  in  a  race 
of  beasts  as  well  as  in  a  race  of  men.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  raise  an  improved  breed,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  produce  a  bovine  type  of  the  highest  perfection  possible  under 
the  conditions  of  soil,  pasture,  and  the  like.  For  all  this  Mr. 
M'Clean,  it  seems,  cares  not.  It  is  for  him  wholly  a  consumer’s 
question ;  and  that  the  farmer  should  be  ruined,  and  his  choice 
stock  swept  away,  are  too  insignificant  incidents  to  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  the  economist.  But  further,  the  least  stringent  of 
the  rules  recommended  by  his  colleagues  would,  while  it  lasted,  so 
greatly  embarrass  the  home  trade  as  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to 
foreign  traffic,  on  which  it  would  lay  the  gentlest  finger  possible. 
Store  stock,  so  to  speak,  would  be  sealed  up  throughout  Great 
Britain ;  which  condition  of  things  would  very  soon  affect  the 
supply  of  fat  beasts,  and  render  it,  from  all  home  sources,  more 
and  more  scarce  and  difficult.  The  foreigner,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  only  told  that  all  his  horned  produce  would  be  wel¬ 
comed,  under  the  one  condition  that  he  landed  it  at  specified  ports, 
which  might  be  selected  as  much  with  reference  to  his  convenience 
as  to  our  own.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  even  the  least 
stringent  of  these  rules  would  operate  as  a  premium  to  the  foreign 
trader,  and  that  the  only  embargo  would  be  laid  upon  ourselves. 
We  will  only  add  that  we  cannot  make  out  Mr.  M‘Clean’s  arith¬ 
metic.  He  computes,  if  the  figures  have  been  printed  correctly,  that 
while  in  four  months  6,7 1 1  beasts  have  died  of  the  disease,  1 ,000 
per  day,  or  120,000  within  the  same  period,  have  been  on  the 
average  imported,  “  so  that  the  gain  to  the  country  has  been  166 
sound  cattle  for  each  one  that  has  died  of  the  disease.”  Now, 
120,000,  instead  of  being  166  times  6,71 1,  is  rather  less  than 
1 8  times  that  number.  As  at  present  advised,  then,  we  prefer  to 
read  18  for  166.  The  Times'  leader  of  the  13th  instant,  however, 
swallows  Mr.  M'Clean’s  arithmetic  whole. 

We  are  inclined  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  milder 
alternative  supported  by  the  minority  of  the  Commissioners. 
No  doubt  we  should  not,  in  adopting  it,  be  acting  wholly  without 
risk.  But  what  human  precautions  can,  after  all,  be  relied  upon 
as  absolutely  efficacious  ?  We  trust  chiefly  to  four  things.  First, 
the  distincti®n  between  fat  beasts  and  lean  beasts  is  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  familiar  to  the  agricultural  mind.  Secondly,  although  it 
may  be  difficult  to  find  medical  inspectors  whose  diagnosis  is  up  to 
the  mark,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  police  inspectors  who  can  see 
whither  cattle  are  driven.  Thirdly,  an  ox,  or  even  a  calf,  is  far  too 
bulky  a  commodity  to  smuggle  with  facility.  It  must  ordinarily 
pass  along  roads  or  lanes,  and  is  apt  to  leave  a  trail.  The  few  cases 
where  a  herd  of  store  stock  might  be  transferred  to  the  pasture  of 
a  contiguous  owner  could  not  spread  the  disorder  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  transfer.  Fourthly,  where  the  measure  of 
prevention  involves,  as  we  believe,  “  no  greater  sacrifice  than  will 
readily  be  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  so  serious  an  evil,”  it 
may  be  presumed  that  farmers,  &c.,  will  watch  against  each  other 
to  prevent  infraction  of  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
farmer  runs  the  risk,  as  under  the  existing  “reign  of  terror”  from 
inspectors,  of  having  his  whole  stock  massacred  without  com¬ 
pensation,  he  will  strain  every  nerve  to  hush  up  a  bad  or  doubtful 
case,  and  will  find  sympathy  from  his  neighbours  in  doing  so. 
For  these  reasons  we  think  that  the  prohibition  against  moving 
lean  beasts  might  work  fairly  enough  side  by  side  with  the  per¬ 
mission,  under  the  limitations  proposed,  to  move  fat  ones.  We 
would  add  the  suggestion  that  one  part  of  the  penalty  for  moving 
such  store  cattle  should  be  that  they  be  instantaneously  slaughtered, 
and  left  to  be  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch ;  and  that  it  be  in  the 
power  of  the  justices  to  apply  the  proceeds  towards  the  increase  of 
any  local  fund  which  may  exist  for  insurance  against  honest  losses. 

O11  one  point  we  cannot  perceive  the  conclusiveness  of  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  Commissioners.  They  say,  “in  principle  a  system  of 
compulsory  slaughter  should  be  complemented  by  a  system  of 
compensation,  and  the  objections  to  promising  compensation  to 
individuals  out  of  the  public  treasury  on  an  extensive  scale  appear 
to  us  insurmountable.”  The  sense  would  seem  to  require  “  but  ” 
in  place  of  “and.”  Waiving  this,  however,  we  observe  that  the 
individual  is  proposed  to  be  compensated,  not  because  he  has  been 
a  loser,  but  because  the  community  has  at  his  expense  been  a 
gainer.  Whatever  the  national  damage  may  be  of  having  the 


rinderpest  in  the  midst  of  us,  its  prevention  or  diminution  is  what 
we,  the  nation,  gain,  at  the  cost  of  the  perhaps  total  ruin  of  some 
individuals.  The  notion  of  Government  being  allowed  to  commis¬ 
sion  a  cattle-slayer  in  every  district,  as  the  Long  Parliament  com¬ 
missioned  a  witchfinder  for  the  realm,  and  of  his  deliberately  going 
about  and  effecting  a  national  insurance  which  shall  cost  the 
nation  nothing,  but  shall  reduce  to  poverty  or  beggary  men, 
women,  and  children  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  are  unlucky, 
is  too  monstrous  to  be  thought  of.  Compensation,  be  it  observed, 
is  only  thought  of  where  a  Government  agent  acts  under  warrant 
of  his  office.  Any  farmer  slaughtering  on  his  private  account  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  loss.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that 
evasions  and  clandestine  arrangements  can  be  effected  by  which  all 
cattle  affected  with  any  disease  whatsoever  may  thus  be  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  charged  to  the  Government,  as  is  said  to  have 
been  the  case  in  1750.  If  that  were  so,  of  course  an  inspector’s 
functions  must  cease  in  toto.  We  only  contend  that,  so  far  as  his 
functions  have  gone  on,  compensation  should  accompany  them. 
Yet  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  see  little  chance  of  such  a  simple 
piece  of  justice  as  this  being  dealt  to  the  sufferers,  unless  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  dragged  into  the  vortex  of  political  partisanship.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  have  suggested,  as  part  of  their  practical 
scheme,  that  inspection  of  this  murderous  character  should  hence¬ 
forth  cease. 


PEACE  WITH  BHOOTAN. 

HE  news  of  peace  wuth  Bhootan  is  not  to  be  regarded  with 
unmixed  satisfaction.  True,  it  is  satisfactory  enough  that  the 
war  is  over,  no  matter  how.  It  was  entailing  perpetual  loss  and 
discredit.  The  disaster  of  Dewangiri  was  only  partially  repaired, 
and  our  troops,  condemned  to  occupy  the  lowlands  of  Bhootan 
instead  of  the  hills  as  intended,  wasted  away  through  the  summer. 
The  expedition  preparing  for  the  coming  winter’s  campaign  was 
being  got  up  on  the  most  disproportionate  scale.  Still  more,  the 
still  small  voice  of  annexation  had.  begun  to  make  itself  heard.  In 
these  facts,  and  in  the  general  mismanagement  that  has  character¬ 
ized  the  whole  business,  there  is  reason  for  satisfaction  that  the 
mismanagement  is  at  an  end,  although  only  through  the  end  of 
the  business  itself.  But  the  conclusion,  being  quite  of  a  piece 
with  the  whole  story,  is  not  satisfactory.  The  events  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  made  it,  in  many  respects,  most  desirable  that  peace  should 
only  come  after  some  decisive  stroke  in  the  heart  of  Bhootan. 
In  its  main  object  the  late  campaign  had  altogether  failed.  That 
object,  as  officially  declared  in  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  proclamation 
of  last  November,  was  to  occupy  the  low  country  of  Bhootan,  “with 
so  much  of  the  hill  territory  as  would  be  necessary  to  guard  the 
passes,  including  the  forts  of  Dewangiri,  Buxa,  and  Dalimkote.” 
What  has  been  the  result?  We  did.  take  up  the  line  sketched 
easily  enough,  and  occupy  the  forts,  but  unluckily  we  did  not 
hold  them.  By  superior  generalship  the  enemy  manoeuvred 
and  fought  us  out  of  Dewangiri,  and  frightened  the  general 
in  command  from  Bala,  another  of  the  posts  we  occupied. 
Our  retreat  from  Dewangiri  took  the  aspect  of  a  rout. 
Of  course  there  was  an  immediate  rush  of  reinforcements  to 
the  rescue.  European  troops  in  ample  numbers  appeared 
on  the  scene;  our  lost  positions  were  recaptured,  and  our  line 
restored.  But,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  there  was  a 
sudden  change  of  plan.  Contenting  ourselves  with  the  revenge 
we  took  at  Dewangiri,  we  at  once  evacuated  the  place,  and  took 
up  a  post  in  the  plains.  This  was  most  unfortunate.  It  may 
have  been  found  that  Dewangiri  was  not  well  placed  for  defence, 
that  the  approaching  rains  gave  no  time  for  preparation;  but  it  was 
worth  a  great  effort,  after  all  that  had  occurred,  that  we  should 
not',  appear  to  recede.  As  it  was,  the  Bhooteahs  very  naturally 
said,  since  we  did  not  hold  Dewangiri,  that  it  was  fear  of 
their  valour  which  made  us  withdraw.  Over  the  whole  of 
our  Indian  Empire  a  loss  of  prestige  was  felt,  and  those  who 
know  India  best  testify  to  that  evil  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
to  our  supremacy.  Nor  did  the  events  of  the  summer  following 
improve  matters.  Loss  after  loss  occurred  in  the  cantonments  in 
the  plains.  The  European  officers  were  invalided  one  after 
another ;  the  bulk  of  the  natives  were  laid  up  in  hospital,  and  a 
large  percentage  died.  If  only  the  half  of  the  story  from  Putlah 
Kowah  be  true,  there  has  been  in  proportion  no  more  fatal  encamp¬ 
ment  since  the  French  army  was  decimated  in  the  Dobrudscha. 
Finally,  among  the  latest  news  from  Iudia  was  the  report  that 
these  posts  in  the  plains  had  actually  been  given  up.  Our  treaty 
of  peace,  following  close  at  the  heels  of  that  event,  will  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  every  native  tribe  on  our  Indian  frontier  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  defeat.  It  will  be  said  we  were  afraid  to 
fight.  It  is  another  loss  of  prestige.  All  this  will  be  true,  no 
matter  what  maybe  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Some  strange  reports 
in  regard  to  the  negotiations  have  appeared  in  the  Indian  press ; 
statements  that  the  treaty  would  include  a  continuance,  if  not  an 
increase,  of  the  tribute  we  paid  these  savages  for  their  dooars. 
If  there  is  such  a  stipidation  it  would  doubtless  aggravate  the 
disgrace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  there  was  no  such 
condition  proposed.  Our  ultimatum  was  to  include  the  cancelling 
and  redelivery  to  us  of  the  treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden,  a  formal 
apology  by  a  Rajah  at  Calcutta,  the  surrender  of  our  subjects 
carried  off  into  slavery,  and  the  revendication  of  the  frontier  line 
traced  in  the  Viceroy’s  programme.  These  stipulations  are 
unexceptionable — indeed,  essential  to  any  such  treaty ;  and  we 
shall  hope  for  the  best.  They  would  have  looked  much  better, 
however,  if  dictated  in  the  capital  of  Bhootan  instead  of  at  the 
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gates  into  tlie  hills.  Another  question  remains.  With  whom 
is  the  treaty  made  ?  We  assume,  of  course,  that  the  redoubtable 
Tongsoo  Penlow,  as  well  as  those  puppets  the  Dhurm  and  Deb 
Rajahs,  are  parties  to  the  treaty — in  other  words,  that  those  who 
have  the  power  are  pledged.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  even 
the  Bengal  Government  would  stoop  to  the  folly  of  a  sham  peace 
with  the  enemy’s  “cloak,”  while  the  enemy  himself  was  not 
bound. 

The  mention  of  this  question,  however,  recalls  to  mind  the 
mistake  of  our  whole  policy  in  Bhootan,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
States  with  which  we  have  had  little  wars.  Our  treatment  is 
ludicrously  inconsistent.  We  exact  from  them  the  duties  of 
civilized  Powers,  which  they  do  not  understand,  but  refuse  them 
the  privileges  which  civilized  Powers  enjoy.  Here  was  a  paltry 
frontier  squabble  with  a  nation  of  robbers,  owning  no  central 
authority,  or  at  least  only  nominal  allegiance  to  one.  Each  petty 
chief,  like  a  Highland  chief  of  last  century,  made  independent 
forays  into  the  lowlands  beside  him.  This  was  simply  what  we 
had  to  expect  with  such  neighbours,  and  on  our  north-west 
frontier  experience  had  taught  us  the  remedy.  It  was  to  treat 
the  robbers  as  robbers ;  never  mind  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
the  Rajahs  of  Bhootan,  but  pursue  the  bands  to  their  hills  with 
irregular  troops  trained  to  such  warfare  —  chastising  every  incur¬ 
sion,  and  extorting  pledges  of  good  behaviour.  The  robbers  would 
•very  soon  have  found  out  that  robbery  did  not  pay.  Instead  of 
that,  the  paltry  thefts  and  outrages  become  the  groundwork  of  an 
international  dispute.  We  seek  redress  from  the  Government  of 
Bhootan,  which  has  not  the  power  to  give  us  the  redress  we  want. 
We  receive  and  send  envoys,  and  on  our  pressure  the  poor  mock 
monarchs  conclude  treaties  which,  one  after  another,  prove  only 
waste  paper.  When  the  treaties  are  broken  we  make  war,  but 
then  we  change  our  plan.  Instead  of  exacting  satisfaction  in  the 
usual  way  in  which  civilized  Powers  make  war — putting  a  pressure 
on  the  enemy  till  >ve  get  the  terms  we  want  —  we  begin  by 
annexing  their  territory,  and  then  ask  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Doubtless  the  onljr  safe  plan  is  not  to  trust  to  treaties,  but  to  take 
the  law  into  our  own  hands,  and  check  the  evils  we  complain  of  in 
the  readiest  way.  But  this  ought  to  be  done  at  first,  by  retaliatory 
expeditions  in  the  way  we  have  described,  and  not,  after  useless 
parleying,  by  decrees  of  annexation  which  lay  us  open  to  the  charge 
of  territorial  greed.  It  is  stated  that  the  Indian  Secretary  has 
forced  on  a  peace,  being  determined  to  repress  the  expansive 
inclinations  of  the  Bengal  Government.  He  would  not  sanction  the 
proposed  expedition.  Whatever  risks  and  discredit,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  course  involves,  it  is  better  than  leaving  that  Government  to 
carry  out  their  mischievous  intentions ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
after  finding  out  how  distasteful  their  cherished  plans  are  at  home, 
they  will  henceforth  be  more  dignified  and  consistent  in  their 
dealings  with  Bhootan  and  similar  States;  and,  above  all,  will 
treat  these  frontier  outrages  as  a  matter  of  police. 

The  war  is  over,  but  we  fear  we  have  not  heard  the  lastof  Bhootan. 
This  trumpery  affair,  as  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  his  own  contemptuous 
fashion  styled  it,  has  left  behind  a  good  deal  of  dirty  linen  to  wash. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Eden  in  that  fatal  trip  into  Bhootan  has  not 
yet  been  discussed  in  Parliament;  but  it  well  deserves  discus¬ 
sion.  The  Bhootan  Blue  Book  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  such  dire  coercion  to  make  him  sign  the  treaty  we 
repudiate,  as  we  have  been  told.  The  Embassy  were  grossly  in¬ 
sulted  ;  the  signature  of  the  treaty  was  demanded  under  threats  ; 
but  the  threats  stopped  very  far  short  of  putting  the  knife 
to  Mr.  Eden’s  throat.  As  described,  the  signature  to  the 
treaty  appears  very  like  a  ruse  to  escape  from  dangers  which 
Mr.  Eden  incurred  contrary  to  orders,  but  which  he  had  not  cou¬ 
rage  enough  to  brave  to  the  end.  Not  to  speak  of  the  mistakes 
in  negotiating  for  which  the  authorities  censured  him,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  unprecedented  repudiation  of  a  treaty  which 
our  authorised  envoy  signed  has  not  been  more  closely  inquired 
into.  The  conduct  of  the  war  itself  will  probably  become 
the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry.  The  discussion  it  has 
awakened  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  native  Indian  army 
is  necessary  and  profitable  enough,  but  it  is  partly  aside  from 
the  main  question.  The  Indian  Government  are  scarcely  to 
blame  for  going  to  work  with  the  materials  they  had,  but 
they  are  responsible  for  properly  measuring  these  materials 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  failures  at  Bala  and  Dewangiri 
are  proof  positive  of  negligence  and  want  of  judgment  in  this 
respect  somowhere.  The  materials  used  were  insufficient.  The 
officer  who  commanded  at  Dewaugiii  has  been  relieved  of  his 
command,  but  we  doubt  if  he  alone  was  to  blame.  The  resolution 
not  to  hold  the  place  after  its  recapture  showed  that  General 
Tytler  did  not  think  it  very  tenable.  Why  was  any  officer  left 
with  a  small  force  in  an  untenable  position,  remote  from  reinforce¬ 
ments  ?  Such  reinforcements  as  could  have  been  sent,  it  has  again 
been  stated,  were  not  ordered  up  as  soon  as  they  were  demanded, 
and  when  the  critical  position  of  the  garrison  was  manifest. 
The  evacuation  of  Bala,  disgraceful  as  that  also  was,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  inquired  into  at  all.  Finally,  the  authors  of 
the  encampment  at  Putlah  Kowah,  the  authorities  who  kept  troops 
there  to  die  long  after  the  whole  force  was  so  weakened  as  not  to 
be  able  to  fight,  have  an  account  of  themselves  to  give.  If  they  had 
been  English,  and  not  native,  soldiers,  a  great  outcry  would  certainly 
have  arisen  ;  but  they  were  equally  English  subjects,  equally  in 
Her  Majesty’s  service,  and  therefore  entitled  to  our  care.  Here  is 
a  budget  of  inquiries  for  a  new  Parliament.  We  trust  the  ' 
members  will  he  wise  enough  not  to  he  led  off  the  scent,  which  is 


to  find  out  the  mischief-makers  in  the  Indian  Government,  and  by 
condign  punishment  make  as  sure  as  possible  that  such  expensive 
bungling  will  not  soon  be  repeated. 


A  MODEL  FUNERAL  SERMON. 

T  must  be  particularly  pleasing  to  a  public  man  to  reflect 
that,  after  his  death,  the  question  of  his  eternal  salvation 
will  be  discussed  in  pulpits  and  freely  advertised  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Death  may  grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,  but  it  cannot  be 
other  than  a  consolation  to  know  that  by  the  side,  and  in  the 
style,  of  “  Do  you  bruise  your  oats  yet  ?  ”  or,  “  Do  you  double  up 
your  perambulator?  ”  will  figure  the  rather  more  delicate  question, 
“  Is  the  great  man’s  soul  saved  ?  ”  It  keeps  his  memory  sweet  and 
wholesome  among  the  survivors,  and  fills  them  with  a  pathetic  con¬ 
cern  for  him.  True,  there  has  generally  been  a  feeling,  outside  the 
Inquisition  at  least,  that  the  state  of  a  man’s  soul  is  a  thing 
which  concerns  no  human  being  but  himself;  that  its  salvation  is  a 
matter  between  himself  and  the  Divine  Judge;  and  that  the  rest 
of  us,  even  if  we  had  the  wish  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  can 
never  by  any  possible  ingenuity  or  labour  be  sure  that  we  have 
the  whole  evidence  in  the  case.  Of  course,  this  is  a  sorry 
squeamishness.  Nobody  but  an  indifferent  and  wicked  Gallio 
could  dream  of  allowing  his  neighbour  to  manage  his  own 
spiritual  business,  or,  after  that  business  was  brought  to  its  end 
for  good  or  for  evil,  could  refrain  from  pronouncing  sentence  of 
damnation  or  salvation.  There  are  one  or  two  injunctions  in  the 
Bible  about  judging  another,  but  these,  we  presume,  must  be 
taken  for  the  corrupt  interpolations  of  a  latitudinarian  age.  It 
is  a  very  useful  and  interesting  exercise  to  discuss  the  salva- 
bility  of  any  common  Tom  and  Harry  of  your  acquaintance. 
It  is  even  soothing  to  accost  some  chance  person  you  may 
meet  in  a  railway  carriage  or  on  the  high  road  with  the 
question,  ingeniously  framed  on  the  playful  mockery  of  the 
streets,  “How’s  your  poor  soul?”  But  the  golden  opportunity  is 
when  some  conspicuous  public  character  passes  out  of  the  world. 
Here  is  a  soul  that  is  indeed  worth  talking  about — a  soul  of 
quality. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  death  would 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  occasion  being  improved  in  this 
delightful  way.  An  Irishman  of  a  certain  sort  would  feel  very 
uncomfortable  if  he  allowed  his  friend  to  be  buried  in  peace  with¬ 
out  the  elegant  ceremonies  of  the  wake.  And  clergymen  of  a 
certain  sort  would  feel  that  they  had  been  shamefully  wanting  to 
their  duty  if  they  suffered  an  eminent  man  to  die  and  be  buried 
with  merely  a  few  words  of  decent  regret.  Hence  the  rather 
startling  advertisement: — 

THE  PATRIOT  PALMERSTON;  WAS  HE  SAVED? 

By  E.  W.  DIBDIN,  M.A, 

London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Surely  the  most  penurious  person  would  not  grudge  his  modest 
sixpence  to  ascertain  the  answer  to  this  truly  momentous  question. 
Unfortunately,  the  pious  and  reverent  orator  is  more  skilful  in  com¬ 
posing  sensation  advertisements  than  in  solving  the  problem  which 
they  state.  As  he  most  justly  says,  “  It  is  a  deeply  interesting 
question.  Is  Lord  Palmerston  among  the  few  worldly  great  men 
who,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  will  arise  not  to  everlasting 
shame  and  contempt,  but  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality?” 
But  the  modest  Dibdin  can  give  us  no  sure  answer.  “  My  brethren, 
I  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  precipice.”  This  is  very  ominous.  It  makes 
the  heart  of  the  faithful  quake  with  anxiety.  Only,  who  placed  Mr. 
Dibdin  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  ?  “1  cannot  presume  to  judge 

the  dead,”  he  says.  Then  why  have  asked  the  question  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  he  does  presume  to  judge  the  dead.  He 
offers  a  number  of  considerations  which  would  lead  us  to  hope  and 
trust  that  the  patriot  is  saved,  but  he  does  not  scruple  to  deal 
faithfully  with  us,  and  to  tell  us  what  there  is  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  Pirst  of  all,  “  like  most  of  the  great,  he  had  sadly 
neglected  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  his  younger  days.” 
Secondly,  there  are  to  be  remembered  against  him  “the  sins  of  his 
youth.”  But  then  let  us  look  to  the  creditor  side  of  the  account. 
“  Salvation  is  of  grace,  and  not  of  works.”  Still  works  count  for 
something.  In  grace  it  is  to  be  feared  the  late  lamented  states¬ 
man  was  weak ;  but  in  works  he  was  magnificent.  His  chief 
title  to  a  mansion  in  the  skies  is  “  his  bestowment  of  Church 
patronage.”  “  "Wisely  and  persistently  he  rejected  all  High- 
Church  candidates  for  promotion.”  Though  he  may  have  behaved 
amiss  about  Popery  itself,  “  he  always  acted  well  concerning 
Tapists  in  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.”  “  He 
never  countenanced  for  one  single  hour  Papists  within  the  National 
Church.  lie  treated  them  as  traitors  to  the  Protestant  Church 
which  gives  them  bread.”  Then,  again,  still  on  the  credit  side, 
are  sundry  deans  and  other  smaller  fry.  “  Such  bishops  and  deans 
have  been  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  recall  the  memory  of 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Bradford,  who  taught  and  flourished  in  the 
days  of  godly  Edward  VI.”  Precisely.  Dean  Close  recalls  Ridley, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  of  Dibdin  may  for  the 
future  recall  the  notions  of  Christian  charity,  and  modesty,  and 
reverence,  and  good  taste,  and  knowledge  of  Church  history. 
But,  unhappily,  at  least  one  deanery  and  perhaps  one  archbishopric 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account.  “  Some  of  his  appoint¬ 
ments  from  the  Infidel  or  Broad  Church  party  are  among  the  worst 
that  could  be  made.”  But  our  magnanimous  viceroy  of  the 
Supreme  Judge  “lays  no  blame  on  him  for  this.”  “We  must 
make  two  excuses.”  The  infidels  came  to  preferment  “  under  the 
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mask  of  evangelicalism.”  They  “  disingenuously  deceived  a  man  not 
over-critical  in  matters  of  divinity.'’  Poor  simple-minded,  guileless, 
Lord  Palmerston  !  In  the  second  place,  some  infidels  were  ap¬ 
pointed  “  by  the  favour  of  those  whose  wishes  Lord  Palmerston 
could  not  control,  for  though  the  Prime  Minister  has  very  great 
power,  there  are  voices  which  must  be  heard  even  by  him.”  Of 
course  this  must  he  the  voice  of  the  Sovereign.  And  so  we  are 
brought  to  this.  The  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  is  a  supporter 
of  infidels.  The  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  abuses  her  influence 
to  lavish  its  dignities  upon  men  who  abhor  the  Church,  men 
“  favourable  to  infidelity,  and  opposed  to  God’s  truth  and  to  the 
very  word  of  God  itself.”  What  a  decorous  and  most  seemly 
inuendo !  However,  the  upshot  is  tolerably  favourable.  “  We 
cannot  but  cling  to  the  belief  held  by  so  many  that  the  Lord  had 
mercy  upon  him,  though  it  may  have  been  at  the  eleventh  hour !  ” 
One  item,  by  the  way,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  “In  his 
more  private  intercourse,  wherein  I  have  had  the  honour  of  speaking 
with  him,”  we  find  that  he  was  always  “good-tempered,”  &c.  We 
devoutly  trust  that  our  friend  did  not  omit  to  “  deal  faithfully  ”  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  speak  “  a  word  iu  season  ” — what  worldlings 
call  a  word  out  of  season — to  him  on  this  favourable  occasion.  There 
is  something  wonderful  in  the  pains  which  the  godly  take  to  let  us 
know  that  they  have  shaken  hands  with  a  great  man,  whom  at  the 
time  they  verily  believed  to  be  straight  bound  in  the  broad  path 
that  leads  to  destruction. 

After  cursing  his  enemies  and  calling  them  bad  names,  such  as 
Papist,  traitor,  and  infidel,  Mr.  Dibdin  goes  on  very  naturally  to 
bless  his  friends  and  himself.  This  nation  is  “  a  most  ungrateful 
and  sinful  nation.”  While  professing  to  be  Protestant,  it  “  is  con¬ 
tinually  encouraging  and  paying  Popery,  and  now,  furthermore, 
fostering  infidelity  and  Sabbath-breaking  to  an  extent  unknown 
since  the  Reformation.”  The  period  of  the  Restoration,  it 
would  seem,  is  no  exception,  nor  the  era  of  the  first  two 
Georges.  Then  the  nation  is  gracefully  compared  to  Sodom; 
and,  as  Sodom  might  have  been  spared  had  there  been 
ten  righteous  found  there,  “so  may  this  mighty  Empire  be 
saved  from  its  just  degradation  and  ruin  by  the  prayers  of 
the  remnant,  the  inconsiderable  number  of  evangelical  Christians, 
who  form  a  faithful  body  in  the  Church  of  England.”  So 
modest,  so  free  from  spiritual  pride,  so  little  puffed  up  or  ready 
to  vaunt  himself !  Anybody  can  detect  at  once  the  genuine  ring 
of  Christian  meekness  and  charity  and  brotherly  goodwill. 
Mr.  Dibdin’s  followers  must  find  Westminster  Abbey  the  most 
dismal  spot  in  the  world.  “Oh!  my  brethren,  of  that  splendid 
array  of  names  which  cover  the  walls  of  that  ancient  abbey — 
kings,  statesmen,  warriors,  divines,  philosophers,  and  poets — it  is 
a  solemn  thought  how  many,  buried  in  honour  and  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  for  respect  and  admiration,  must  arise  to  everlast¬ 
ing  shame  and  contempt !  ”  Then,  after  refreshing  himself  with 
a  text,  he  adds — “  Seeing,  then,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  receptacle  of  the  illustrious  dead  have  been  noble  and  mighty, 
it  follows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  have  received  all  the  honour 
they  can  receive  to  all  eternity !  ”  One  would  think  this  was 
enough,  and  that  the  wretches  might  be  left  to  their  doom.  But 
no,  we  must  be  dealt  faithfully  with.  “  When  they  finished  their 
brief  and  brilliant  course  upon  earth,  they  came  to  the  end  of  all 
their  honours ;  for  the  future  there  is  nothing  but  sorrow,  anguish, 
remorse,  and  agony,  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever,  the  just 
wrath  of  a  holy  God,”  &c.  &c.  “  So  it  must  be  with  all  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  those  who  are  buried  in  that  national  burial- 
place.”  Even  now  Mr.  Dibdin  doubts  whether  he  has  conveyed 
with  sufficient  clearness  his  blessed  message  of  damnation.  With 
pious  rapture  he  goes  on  gloating  over  the  notion  of  what 
destruction  means.  “  Everlasting  shame  and  contempt — fire  that 
shall  never  be  quenched — anguish  that  shall  never  be  assuaged — 
and  remorse  that  never  shall  cease  to  gnaw  their  hearts  through 
the  endless  ages  of  eternity.”  Such  are  the  sweet  tranquil  thoughts 
with  which  the  spectacle  of  death  inspires  this  admirable  divine. 
A  man  of  common  mould  is  filled  with  tender  hope  and  brotherly 
love  by  the  strains  of  the  funeral  march.  An  ordinary  mortal  is 
made  softer  and  gentler  as  he  thinks  of  the  desolation  of  the  hearth 
and  the  lonely  stillness  of  the  grave.  But  this  is  absurd  weakness. 
Let  us  seize  the  occasion  to  remember  that,  though  the  body  is 
still,  the  soul  will  be  fiercely  gnawed  by  remorse  through  all  the 
ages  of  eternity  in  hell.  Let  us  take  the  opportunity  to  denounce 
one  set  of  men  who  differ  from  ourselves  as  traitors  to  their  Church, 
and  another  as  unbelievers  and  the  foes  of  God.  Let  us  menace 
our  country  with  degradation  and  ruin.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
stir  up  the  recollection  of  strife  and  division,  of  hatred  and  malice 
and  cursings,  in  the  world.  0,  incomparable  Mr.  Dibdin!  0, 
most  sweet-natured  Christian ! 


THE  LAW  OF  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS. 

N  a  case  which  came  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  during 
the  present  term,  a  passenger  had  taken  a  return-ticket  from 
Ewood  Bridge  Station,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
to  Salford  and  back.  He  went  to  Salford  and  back,  but  instead  of 
getting  out  at  Ewood  Bridge  he  went  on  to  the  next  station, 
Newchurch,  where  he  got  out  and  produced  his  ticket,  and  offered 
to  pay  the  full  fare  from  Ewood  Bridge  to  Newchurch.  The  Com¬ 
pany  required  him  to  pay  the  full  fare  from  Salford,  the  terminus 
of  their  line,  to  Newchurch,  and  on  his  refusal  proceeded  against 
him  before  magistrates  to  recover  a  penalty  of  40s.  under  one  of 
their  bylaws.  The  magistrates,  however,  refused  to  convict, 


and  the  Company  appealed  against  their  decision  to  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench.  The  material  part  of  the  bylaw  on  which  the 
Company  relied  was  in  these  terms : — 

Any  passenger  not  producing  his  ticket,  or  not  delivering  it  up,  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  fare  from  the  place  whence  the  train  originally  started, 
and  in  default  thereof  he  shall  forfeit  40s. 

The  power  to  frame  bylaws  is  given  by  the  Railway  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  but  the  bylaws  must  be  reasonable,  and  not 
repugnant  to  the  Act  under  which  they  are  framed.  The 
Act  provides  that,  if  any  person  shall  travel  in  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  without  having  previously  paid  his  fare,  or, 
having  paid  his  fare  for  a  certain  distance,  shall  proceed  beyond, 
such  distance  without  having  paid  the  additional  fare,  he  shall 
forfeit  40*-.  But  the  Act  annexes  the  condition  that  the  non¬ 
payment  of  fare  shall  be  wilful,  and  with  intent  to  avoid  payment. 
Now,  iu  the  case  under  consideration,  there  had  been  no  intent  to 
avoid  payment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  passenger  had  tendered 
the  fare  for  the  additional  distance  travelled.  If,  therefore,  the 
bylaw  applied  to  such  a  case,  the  effect  would  be  that,  whereas  the 
Act  required  a  fraudulent  intent  to  constitute  a  punishable  offence 
under  it,  the  bylaw  dispensed  with  this  condition  and  imposed  a 
penalty  where  there  had  been  no  fraud.  The  Court  considered  that 
such  a  bylaw  would  be  unauthorized  by  the  Act,  and  therefore,  if 
the  Company  were  right  in  their  construction  of  the  bylaw,  they 
had  exceeded  their  statutory  power  in  making  it,  and  it  would  be 
invalid.  But  the  bylaw  appears  to  contemplate  the  case  of  a 
passenger  who  has  a  ticket  and  refuses  to  produce  it,  whereas  in 
this  case  the  passenger  had  no  ticket  to  produce  for  the  additional 
distance  travelled ;  and  therefore  it  might  be  contended  that  he 
had  not  infringed  the  bylaw.  The  Company  was  in  this 
dilemma,  that  either  the  bylaw  did  not  apply  to  the  case, 
or,  if  it  did,  it  was  a  bad  bylaw  because  unauthorized  by  the  Act. 
The  Court,  therefore,  decided  against  the  Company,  and  this  de¬ 
cision  will  give  general  satisfaction ;  for  if  a  passenger,  through 
not  hearing  or  not  understanding  the  name  of  the  station  to  which 
he  had  booked,  when  called  out  before  he  is  fully  awake  by  a 
porter  imperfectly  instructed  in  elocution,  should  happen  to  be 
carried  beyond  it,  the  annoyance  of  such  an  accident  would  be 
quite  sufficient  without  the  additional  aggravation  of  having  te 
pay  for  a  distance  over  which  he  had  not  travelled.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  case  before  the  Court,  the  travelling  over  the  additional 
distance  was  not  accidental,  but  intentional;  but  if  the  bylaw 
applied  to  the  one  case  it  would  apply  also  to  the  other.  The 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  travelling 
public  for  a  decision  which  will  have  a  salutary  effect  in  mitigating- 
the  tyranny  of  railway  companies.  The  officers  of  those  com¬ 
panies  seemed  formerly  to  suppose  that  in  every  case  of  infraction, 
or  supposed  infraction,  of  any  of  their  regulations,  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  the  offender  into  custody.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
passenger  about  to  start  on  his  return  journey  took  from  a  chimney- 
piece,  by  mistake,  an  old  and  useless  return-ticket  instead  of 
his  own;  and  thus  having  at  the  end  of  his  journey  no  ticket  to 
produce,  and  happening  to  have  no  money,  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  police  and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  of  course  discharged 
him.  In  that  case  it  was  too  plain  for  argument  that  the  passenger 
had  been  wrongfully  detained,  and  the  only  question  made  was, 
whether  the  Company  had  authorized  its  officers  to  detain  him. 
There  was  a  verdict  against  the  Company,  with  exemplary  damages, 
and  the  warning  thus  conveyed  has  made  railway  officials  more 
cautious  in  interfering  with  the  personal  liberty  of  passengers. 

Railway  companies  are  sometimes  defrauded,  and.  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  protect  themselves  against  dishonesty  they  are  too  apt  to 
put  honest  travellers  to  inconvenience.  An  example  of  this  kind 
was  afforded  by  another  recent  case  in  which  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
well-known  trainer  of  racehorses,  brought  an  action  against  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Jennings  was  returning,, 
with  a  string  of  horses  and  their  attendant  boys,  from  Lincoln 
races  to  his  training  quarters  at  Newmarket.  He  took  a  first-class 
ticket  for  himself  and  third-class  tickets  for  the  boys,  who  were 
to  ride,  as  usual,  in  the  horse-boxes.  The  train,  being  very  long, 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  Mr.  Jennings,  who  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session  the  boys’  tickets  as  well  as  his  own,  was  sent  on  in  the 
first  part  of  the  train ;  and  then  the  boys,  who  were  in  the  second 
part,  were  called  upon  to  produce  tickets,  and,  having  none  to- 
show,  they  were  turned  out,  and  the  horses  were  sent  on  without 
them.  Mr.  Jennings,  being  informed  by  telegraph  of  what  had 
occurred,  engaged  men  at  an  intermediate  station  to  take  charge 
of  the  horses,  and  he  brought  his  action  to  recover  the  expense 
thus  incurred.  The  judge  who  tried  the  case  directed 
the  jury,  under  these  circumstances,  to  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  and  this  ruling  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  the  present  term.  The  excuse 
offered  by  the  Company  for  the  conduct  of  their  officer  was  that 
boys  frequently  rode  in  horse-boxes  without  paying  for  tickets ; 
and  it  appeared  that  on  this  occasion  there  were  some  boys  in  the 
boxes  for  whom  nobody  had  taken  tickets.  But  that  was  a  matter 
which  did  not  concern  Mr.  Jennings.  The  bylaw  on  which  the 
Company  in  this  case  relied  provided  that  “  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  travel  without  having  paid  his  fare  and  obtained  a 
ticket  ” ;  but  the  Court  said  that  the  Company  had  chosen  to 
make  a  contract  with  the  master,  and  had  given  the  tickets  to 
him,  and  had  then  separated  the  train,  and  thus  prevented  the 
boys  from  producing  their  tickets. 

It  often  occurs  that  the  fares  to  the  terminus  of  a  railway  are 
kept  down  by  competition,  while  the  fares  to  intermediate  stations, 
where  there  is  no  competition,  are  higher  than  those  charged  to 
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the  terminus.  It  was  an  obvious  device  of  passengers  to  take  a 
ticket  for  the  terminus  and  give  it  up  at  an  intermediate  station ; 
and  although  the  Companies  attempted  to  inflict  penalties  in 
such  cases,  they  were  unsuccessful ;  for  the  Courts  held  that 
a  passenger  was  clearly  entitled  to  waive  part  of  a  contract 
which  was  for  his  own  benefit.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  this  decision,  the  Companies  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  printing  on  the  ticket  that  it  is  only  available 
for  the  station  named  on  it.  A  passenger  would  be  ill  advised 
who  attempted  to  use  such  a  ticket  for  an  intermediate  station. 
It  is  not  always  safe  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  regulations  which 
appear-  unnecessary,  and  are  felt  to  be  annoying.  A  holder  of 
a  season-ticket,  who  was  probably  well  known  upon  the  line, 
felt  aggrieved  at  being  required  to  produce  his  ticket,  and  refused 
to  do  so.  He  was  summoned  before  magistrates  under  a  bylaw, 
and  convicted  in  a  penalty,  and  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
upheld  this  conviction,  although  it  was  contended  that,  as  the 
passenger  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Company  “  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  season-ticket  or  pay  the  ordinary  fare,”  the  bylaw  was 
superseded  by  this  contract. 

There  remains  one  more  case,  decided  during  the  present  week, 
which  perhaps  concerns  railway  travellers  more  generally  than 
any  that  have  been  already  noticed.  An  action  was  brought  by  a 
master  mariner  against  the  South-Western  Railway  Company, 
to  recover  the  value  of  a  nautical  chronometer,  lost  on  a  journey 
from  Jersey  to  London  by  steamer  and  railway.  The  plaintiff,  on 
arriving  by  steamer  at  Southampton,  carried  the  chronometer  in 
his  hands  to  the  railway  station,  and  went  with  one  of  the  porters 
to  a  railway  carriage,  and  the  porter  put  it  inside  on  a  seat,  and 
then  both  of  them  left  it  to  go  and  look  after  the  rest  of  the 
plaintiff's  luggage.  On  their  return,  after  an  absence  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  chronometer  was  missing,  and  it 
had  never  since  been  found.  If  we  substitute  for  the  chrono¬ 
meter  a  writing  or  dressing-case,  we  shall  have  exactly 
such  a  state  of  circumstances  as  any  person  might  be  placed 
in.  The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  felt,  at  the  opening  of 
the  argument,  some  doubt  whether  the  article  at  the  time  of  the 
loss  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Company.  They  asked  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  not  voluntarily  withdrawn  the  article  from  the  care 
of  the  Company’s  servants,  and  himself  assumed  the  care  of  it, 
desiring  it  to  be  placed  in  the  carriage  in  order  that  it  might 
remain  in  his  own  personal  care.  But,  after  hearing  the  plaintiff’s 
■counsel,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  all  that  took  place  was, 
that,  by  the  desire  of  the  plaintiff,  the  porter  placed  the  chrono¬ 
meter  in  the  railway  carriage.  There  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  a  passenger  who  has  luggage — which  by  the  terms  of  their 
-contraet  the  Company  are  bound  to  convey  to  the  place  of  his 
destination — may  release  the  Company  from  their  obligation  as 
carriers  for  its  safe  custody  by  thus  taking  it  into  his  own  personal 
charge ;  but  the  circumstances  must  be  such  as  clearly  to  bring 
the  case  within  that  principle.  “  It  is  not  because  the  article  is, 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  passenger  and  the  Company,  placed 
in  a  carriage  along  with  the  passenger,  that  therefore  the  Company 
•are  to  be  relieved  from  their  obligation  as  carriers  for  safe  custody.” 
There  could  not  be  a  more  distinct  enunciation  of  a  rule 
which  railway  passengers  will  regard  as  highly  beneficial. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  public 
will  regard  this  decision  will  be  caused  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  it  was  given  without  hearing  the  Railway  Company, 
which,  both  on  its  own  account  and  on  account  of  other  Com¬ 
panies,  was  deeply  interested  to  contest  it.  The  Court  decided  in 
favour  of  this  Company  on  another  point  which  was  fatal  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim,  and  so  it  happened  that  their  counsel  were 
not  called  on  to  address  the  Court,  and  had  no  opportunity  of 
■endeavouring  to  revive  that  doubt  which  the  Court  confessed  to 
have  felt  at  the  outset  of  the  case.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
amount  of  argument  would  have  shaken  this,  which  we  may  venture 
to  call  a  very  reasonable  decision  of  the  Court.  There  might  perhaps 
have  been  some  question  raised  whether  a  chronometer  was  “ordi¬ 
nary  luggage,”  for  which  the  Company  ought  to  be  responsible. 
The  plaintiff’s  coimsel  asked,  why  might  not  a  mariner  go  about 
with  his  chronometer  as  well  as  a  barrister  with  his  wig  and 
gown  P  But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  case  came  before  the 
Court  it  was  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  question.  It  may  be 
assumed  that,  if  any  similar  case  should  arise,  the  judges  will 
give  to  the  words  “ordinary  luggage ”  a  liberal  interpretation; 
and,  generally  speaking,  railway  passengers  may  carry  their 
grievances  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  confidence  that 
they  will  be  heard  with  sympathy  by  those  who  “  from  their  own 
have  learned  to  feel  another’s  woe.”  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
ordained  circuits,  of  which  a  modem  result  is  that  the  judges  feel 
as  much  interest  as  the  public  in  railway  management. 


REVIEWS. 


MISS  BERRY’S  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

(  Second  Notice.') 

INCE  the  publication  of  a  former  notice  of  Miss  Berry’s 
Journals,  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  also  has  gone  “to  join  the 
many.”  Her  departure  will  leave  a  painful  vacancy  in  the  large 
circle  of  her  acquaintance.  The  tact  and  good  sense  of  her  literary 
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compilation  but  inadequately  represent  her  personal  gifts,  for  she 
possessed  the  intellectual  gaiety  and  playfulness  of  imagination 
which,  in  her  criticism  on  Miss  Berry’s  character,  she  justly 
described  as  the  conditions  of  pleasant  conversation.  Of  her  graver 
qualities  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  speak ;  but,  in  noticing  her 
record  of  the  social  life  of  a  bygone  generation,  it  is  natural  to  pay 
a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  contemporary  society.  She  may,  perhaps,  have  lived  long 
enough  to  take  pleasure  in  the  popularity  of  her  recent  publication. 

“  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,”  she  said,  “  that  Miss  Berry 
felt  the  praise  (of  her  edition  of  Madame  du  Deffand’s  Letters) 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  pains  she  had  bestowed  on  her 
task,  and  the  labour  it  had  cost  her.  But  such  is  the  natural 
position  of  the  editor  of  another  person’s  writings.  It  may  be 
a  work  of  patience,  of  research,  of  candour,  and  of  judgment ; 
but  it  is  not  an  original  work,  and  he  has  no  claim  to  the 
fame  which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  whose  writings  he  has 
thus  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light.”  No  competent  judge 
will  undervalue  Lady  Theresa  Lewis’s  share  in  the  merit  of  the 
volumes  which  she  has  published.  Her  exercise  “  of  patience,  of 
research,  of  candour,  and  of  judgment  ’’has  organized  an  unwieldy 
mass  of  papers  into  an  interesting  biography.  The  notes,  and  the 
passages  of  connecting  narrative,  are  remarkable  for  accuracy  and 
for  unobtrusive  good  taste ;  and  the  skill  which  has  been  employed 
in  the  selection  of  materials  might  be  illustrated  by  comparison 
with  the  Memoirs  of  a  lady  who  in  the  preceding  generation 
occupied  a  similar  position  to  that  which  was  afterwards 
held  by  Miss  Berry.  Mrs.  Delany,  whose  extreme  age  coincided 
with  Miss  Berry’s  early  youth,  enjoyed  like  her  successor,  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  the  acquaintance  or  friendship  of  many  of 
her  most  eminent  contemporaries.  The  letters  which  she  wrote 
and  received,  though  they  are  seldom  remarkable  for  ability,  are 
often  interesting  as  records  of  former  modes  of  thought,  and 
they  are  not  unfrequently  interspersed  with  notices  of  famous 
persons  and  of  historical  events ;  but  the  published  collection  is 
almost  unreadable  in  consequence  of  its  extravagant  bulk,  and  it 
is  made  ridiculous  by  the  blundering  and  indiscriminate  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  an  admiring  editor.  It  is  no  discredit  to  any  woman  to 
indulge  occasionally  in  domestic  twaddle,  but  it  is  unfair  to  call 
public  attention  to  her  disquisitions  on  servants,  on  babies,  and 
on  headaches.  Even  the  strong-minded  Miss  Berry  may  perhaps 
have  occasionally  condescended  to  minute  household  gossip, 
but,  more  fortunate  than  Mrs.  Delany,  she  has  been  allowed  to 
order  dinner  and  to  make  her  toilet  in  private.  A  legitimate 
curiosity  attaches  to  the  correspondence  of  the  elder  lady  with 
Swift,  and  to  the  conversation  of  the  younger  with  Horace  Walpole 
or  Byron ;  but  the  intelligent  reader  shrinks  from  Mrs.  Delany’s 
opinion  that  her  little  nephew  ought  periodically  to  be  whipped, 
notwithstanding  an  elaborate  editorial  argument  in  favour  of  the 
same  vigorous  discipline. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Correspondence  Miss  Berry  appears 
as  a  popular  member  of  the  best  society,  confiding  sometimes  to 
her  journal  or  to  some  intimate  friend  her  imaginary  weariness  of 
the  life  to  which  all  her  efforts  and  aspirations  really  tended.  The 
great  disappointment  of  her  former  years  served  her  occasionally 
as  the  subject  of  meditative  regret.  In  1802,  during  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “an  admirable  ballet”  at  the  Paris  Opera,  she 
heard  of  the  death  of  General  O’Hara,  to  whom  she  had  been 
engaged  six  years  before.  “  Of  the  ballet,”  she  says,  “  I  saw  little 
more,”  and  during  the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  she  lay  in 
bed  with  a  nervous  headache.  On  the  Sunday  she  drove  through 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  was  agreeably  impressed  by  the  gaiety 
of  the  crowd,  and.  in  the  evening  she  went  to  Cambaeeres’s 
assembly.  Monday  evening  saw  her  once  more  at  the  Opera,  and 
on  this  occasion  her  observation  of  the  ballet  was  not  disagreeably 
interrupted.  Probably  most  women,  when  the  first  shock  was 
past,  would  be  easier  in  mind  after  the  death  of  a  faithless  lover. 
During  the  same  visit  to  Paris,  Miss  Berry  was  presented  to  the 
First  Consul,  and  she  gives  an  animated  description  of  his  ap- 

earance  and  manner.  As  Bonaparte  walked  round  the  circle 

e  addressed  every  lady  in  turn,  inquiring  of  one  whether  she 
rode,  and  of  another  how  she  liked  the  opera : — 

M3-  turn  happening  to  come  before  Mrs.  Darner’s,  lie  asked  me  if  I  had 
been  long  in  Paris.  “Plus  de  trois  semaines.”  “  Comment  trouvez-vous 
l’Opera  ?  ”  or  “  Etes-vous  contente  de  l’Opera  ?  ”  “  Oh  !  bien  beau,  mais  nous 
avons  tant  vu  l’Opera.”  He  seemed  to  feel  by  my  answer  that  he  might 
have  addressed  us  better ;  but,  totally  ignorant  who  either  of  us  was,  he 
knew  not  how  to  change  the  subject,  and  continued  it  with  Mrs.  Darner  by 
asking,  “  Si  nous  avions  d’aussi  bons  danscurs  en  Angleterre  ?  ”  “  Oh  non, 
nous  en  faisons  venir  d’ici.”  “  Cependant  vous  avez  une  bien  belle  voix ; 
c’est  Madame  Billington,  je  l’ai  entendue  en  Italie.”  “  Oui  assurement,  elle 
a  une  tres-belle  voix,  et  c’est  une  Anglaise.”  “  Oui,  c’est  une  Anglaise,  mais 
elle  a  dpouse  un  Frai^ais  et  etudie  en  Italie,  de  maniere  qu’elle  appartient 
aux  trois  nations.”  And  so  he  passed  on  to  the  next  person,  who  happened 
to  be  a  Russian,  and  repeated  the  same  royal  inquiry,  “  Si  elle  montait  it 
cheval  ?  ”  which  put  me  laughably  in  mind  of  the  “  l)o  you  get  out  ”  of  St. 
James’s. 

Miss  Berry’s  slight  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  First  Consul’s 
commonplace  address  is  highly  natural  and  amusing.  He  was, 
unluckily,  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Darner  had  come  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  him  with  her  bust  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  would 
probably  have  been  glad  of  a  special  topic  of  conversation,  for, 
notwithstanding  Miss  Berry’s  dissatisfaction,  neither  genius  nor 
royalty  can  suggest  sixtjr  original  remarks  to  as  many  ladies  who 
are  perfect  strangers.  It  is  always  pleasant,  with  the  aid  of  an 
authentic  reporter, 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 

And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig. 
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Miss  Berry  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of  tlie  First  Consul’s 
appearance,  although  she  gave  him  insuiiicient  credit  for  his  inge¬ 
nious  transition  from  the  subject  of  dancing  to  Mrs.  Billington’s 
cosmopolitan  voice : — 

Bonaparte  himself  was  in  his  undress  consular  uniform,  but  with  silk 
stockings  and  small  buckles.  His  hair  is  very  dark,  and  cropped  much  shorter 
than  it  appears  on  any  of  his  busts,  and  it  does  not  lie  well  or  smoothly  on  his 
head.  lie  by  no  means  struck  me  as  so  little  as  I  had  heard  him  represented, 
and  as,  indeed,  he  appeared  on  horseback.  His  shoulders  are  broad,  which 
gives  his  figure  importance.  His  complexion,  though  pale  and  yellow,  has 
not  the  appearance  of  ill-health.  His  teeth  are  good,  and  his  mouth,  when 
speaking,  as  I  saw  him,  in  good  humour,  has  a  remarkable  and  uncommon 
expression  of  sweetness.  Indeed,  his  whole  countenance,  as  I  saw  him  in 
this  circle,  was  more  that  of  complacence  and  of  quiet  intelligence  than  of 
any  decided  penetration  and  strong  expression  whatever.  The  Man  of  the 
Parade  and  the  Man  of  the  Circle  has  left  a  totally  different  impression  on 
m_\-  mind,  and  I  can  hardly  make  the  two  countenances  (one  of  which  I  saw 
so  imperfectly)  belong  to  the  same  person.  Ilis  eyes  are  light  grey,  and  he 
looks  full  in  the  face  of  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks — to  me  always  a 
good  sign.  Yet,  after  all  I  have  said  of  the  sweetness  of  his  countenance,  I 
can  readily  believe  what  is  said — that  it  is  terrible  and  fire-darting  when 
angry  or  greatly  moved  by  any  cause. 

The  portrait  does  credit  to  Miss  Berry’s  powers  of  observation  and 
description,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  earlier 
pictures  of  Napoleon.  A  letter  from  Sir  William  Gell,  which  is 
in  other  respects  interesting,  refers  to  an  imaginary  resemblance 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  a  natural  though  remote  associa¬ 
tion.  Dining  with  Marshal  Beresford  at  his  house  in  Portugal  in 
the  autumn  of  1810,  Sir  W.  Gell  tells  Miss  Berry  that  it  was 
“  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Lord  Wellington,  the  greatest 
man  in  his  day,  at  dinner,  the  very  first  day.  He  is  no  other  than 
a  Bonaparte,  so  strong  a  likeness,  hut  with  better  colour ;  and  more 
merriment  I  never  saw.  lie  has  none  of  the  airs  of  a  great  man 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men — all  life  and  good-humour.”  At  the 
time,  Lord  Wellington  was  holding  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras 
against  Massena,  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  “  the  situation  of 
our  army  is  that  of  country  gentlemen  in  homes  which  look  as  if 
the  inhabitants  had  built  them  on  purpose  for  the  occasion,  and 
kindly  left  them  to  us.” 

You  would  think  Lisbon  as  quiet  as  any  place  could  be,  with  operas  and 
plays  every  night ;  but  the  camp  is  a  still  more  curious  species  of  tran¬ 
quillity  :  everybody  seems  to  do  as  they  like ;  people  ride  all  over  the 
country  ;  many  officers  come  to  Lisbon.  Lord  Wellington  goes  to  Mafra, 
and  gives  a  grand  dinner  and  ball ;  and  in  short  all  seems  like  peace  ;  but  1 
believe  underhand  everything  is  so  well  settled,  foreseen,  managed,  and 
planned,  that  every  one  knows  what  is  to  be  done  at  a  moment’s  warning, 
and  under  all  circumstances. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  living  in  the  world  is  that  in  the 
course  of  years  private  members  of  society  unavoidably  come,  by 
themselves  or  through  their  friends,  across  the  main  stream  of 
history.  Among  her  numerous  correspondents  Miss  Berry  counted 
one  or  two  whose  opinions  are  worth  preserving,  and  in  some  of 
the  letters  which  she  wrote  and  received  there  are  passages  almost 
as  curious  as  the  discovery  of  a  likeness  between  Wellington  and 
Napoleon.  Sir  Uvedale  Price  of  Foxley  reports  an  anecdote 
which,  if  his  authority  could  be  trusted,  would  solve  the  most 
curious  of  modem  historical  puzzles  : — “  One  circumstance  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  verses  ”  (an  ode  by  Sir  U.  Price,  fortunately  no 
longer  extant,  on  the  burning  of  Moscow)  “is  strikingly  confirmed 
by  what  my  nephew,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  was  an  eyewitness  of ;  he 
saw  the  late  Governor  of  Moscow  set  fire  to  his  own  magnificent 
palace.”  The  most  careful  inquirers  have  long  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  Moscow  was  set  on  tire  by  accident,  while  it  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  point  whether  French  or  Russian  stragglers  were  answerable 
for  the  conflagration.  Count  Rostopchin,  who  was  Governor,  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  was  innocent  of  an  act  which 
his  own  countrymen,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  per¬ 
sistently  regarded  as  a  crime.  He  was,  nevertheless,  induced  or 
compelled  to  pass  his  later  years  in  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  unpopularity  which  attached  to  his  supposed  exploit.  If  Lord 
Tyrconnel  really  saw  him  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  his  palace, 
the  general  suspicion  would  be  confirmed  by  direct  proof  of  his 
patriotic  audacity.  As,  however,  the  fire  caused  Napoleou  but 
little  inconvenience,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  hearsay 
evidence  of  Sir  Uvedale  Price  can  be  accepted  as  decisive.  Miss 
Berry,  as  a  zealous  Whig  partisan,  was  far  more  anxious  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  Tory  Ministers  than  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  a  war  which  her  friends  denounced  as  hopeless.  Her  prejudices 
were  perhaps  shaken  by  a  sagacious  letter  which  she  received  at 
the  beginning  of  1 8 1 1  from  Mr.  Stuart,  afterwards  Lord  Stuart 
de  Rothesay,  then  Ambassador  at  Lisbon.  In  answer  to  Miss  Berry’s 
gossip  about  the  Regent  and  his  Ministers,  Mr.  Stuart  expresses 
his  regret  that  public  attention  is  directed  rather  to  “  parish  busi¬ 
ness  in  England  ”  than  to  the  course  of  events  in  the  Peninsula : — 

It  is  not  Portugal  merely  we  are  defending,  but  we  are  training  and 
forming  an  army  accustomed  to  war  on  the  great  scale.  .  .  .  On  this 
ground  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  change  in  England  induced  people  to  give 
up  the  game  here.  We  have  a  fair  equal  chance,  and  if  the  new  or  the  old 
Minister  will  allow  us  to  fight  it  out,  I  am  very  well  convinced  that  we  shall 
get  through  the  business  more  honourably  and  advantageously  than  we  have 
any  reason  to  expect. 

A  conviction  that  things  will  turn  out  better  than  there  is  any 
reason  to  expect  is  not  expressed  with  logical  accuracy,  hut  Mr. 
Stuart’s  statesmanlike  foresight  is  more  important  than  his 
epistolary  style. 

The  unlucky  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  was 
for  some  time  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss  Berry.  The  first 
presentation  at  Mr.  Hope’s  house  was  not  altogether  promising,  for 
the  Princess  “  saw,  when  I  (Miss  Berry)  did  not  suppose  she  did, 


the  mien  I  made  to  Lady  Sheffield  when  she  first  proposed  it  to 
me,  which  I  changed  for  a  proper  Court  face  the  moment  I  saw 
her  looking,  and  the  thing  inevitable.”  The  annoyance  caused  by 
an  awkward  situation  prompts  a  graphic  description  of  the 
Princess’s  appearance  as  she  danced.  “  Such  an  exhibition ! 
But  that  she  did  not  at  all  feel  for  herself,  one  should  have  felt  for 
her.  Such  an  over-dressed,  bare-bosomed,  painted-eyebrowed 
figure  one  never  saw.  G.  Robinson  said  she  was  the  only  true 
friend  the  Prince  of  Wales  had,  as  she  went  about  justifying  his 
conduct.”  With  all  her  faults,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  eminently 
good-natured,  and,  if  she  had  observed  Miss  Berry’s  backwardness 
in  paying  homage,  she  readily  forgave  the  offence.  They  some¬ 
times  met  in  society ;  Miss  Berry  was  invited  to  Blackheath  ;  and 
she  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  who 
was  a  principal  member  of  the  little  Court  at  Kensington.  The 
favour  of  the  Princess  was  not  without  its  drawbacks,  for  the 
Regent  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  approve  the  friend  of  his  de¬ 
tested  wife.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  heroic  to  despise  a  domestic 
tyrant,  hut  Miss  Berry  was  superior  to  the  affectation  of  indifference 
to  Royal  notice.  If  her  accoimt  of  the  Prince’s  demeanour  at  a  party 
of  Lady  Hertford’s  is  accurate,  he  repaid  the  involuntary  kindness 
of  the  Princess  by  justifying  her  conduct  in  turn.  The  passage  is 
curious  as  a  proof  that,  in  1 8 1 1 ,  a  Prince  might  appear  in  society 
drunk  without  exciting  either  surprise  or  serious  disapprobation : — • 
“  The  Regent  looked  wretchedly  swollen  up,  writh  a  muddled  com¬ 
plexion,  and  was  besides  extremely  tipsy— gravely  and  cautiously 
so.  I  happened  to  be  a  good  while  in  the  circle ;  and  he  at  last 
gave  me  a  formal  grave  bow,  with  Kensington  legible  on  it.”  Miss 
Berry  was  not  singular  in  allowing  petty  vexations  to  influence 
her  personal  descriptions.  There  is  a  natural  and  almost  legiti¬ 
mate  pleasure  in  denouncing  a  “painted-eyebrowed  figure”  who 
lias  seen  what  she  was  not  intended  to  see,  and  in  penetrating 
the  “  grave  and  cautious  ”  disguise  of  a  tipsy  Prince  Regent  who 
barely  condescends  to  recognise  a  lady’s  existence  by  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  resentful  bow.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Prince  was  drunk  at  Lady  Hertford’s,  and  probably 
liis  wife  may  have  painted  her  eyebrows.  Artificial  colouring 
of  the  cheeks  seems  to  have  been  considered  un objection¬ 
able,  for  Miss  Berry  on  one  occasion  says  that  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  then  about  sixteen,  would  have  looked  very  striking 
if  she  had  worn  a  little  rouge.  Her  mother  was  probably 
coarse  and  careless  in  the  practice  of  cosmetic  art,  as  in  ail 
other  offices  of  life.  When  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  Royal  marriage,  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  was  silly 
enough  to  boast  that  her  daughter  could  dress  in  half  an  hour,  o? 
in  some  incredibly  short  time.  The  courtly  Ambassador  thought 
it  right  to  hint,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  which  the  case  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  Her  Royal  Highness’s  time  could  scarcely  be  better 
employed  than  in  a  complete  and  careful  toilet  of  at  least  double 
that  length.  His  remonstrance  was  unheeded,  and  perhaps  not 
understood,  and  consequently  the  Prince  was  disgusted  with  his 
slovenly  bride  before  the  marriage  ceremony  was  finished.  Miss 
Berry,  who  knew  nothing  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  early  experience, 
repeatedly  complains  of  the  hurry  in  dressing  which  indicated  a 
serious  moral  obliquity.  Visitors  at  Blackheath  were  sometimes 
kept  in  conversation  by  the  Princess  long  after  half-past  six, 
and  she  was  ready  for  dinner  at  seven.  Of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
as  a  young  girl,  Miss  Berry  had  little  opportunity  of  judging, 
except  from  her  personal  appearance  and  manner.  Ller  complexion 
had  been  injured  by  the  small-pox,  but  “  a  finer  girl  of  fifteen  one 
seldom  sees,  with  an  open  lively  countenance,  and  well-cut  expres¬ 
sive  features.”  A  few  months  later,  “she  was  much  grown  and 
improved ;  her  mouth  is  less  pleasing  and  less  resembling  her 
father’s  than  it  was ;  hut  her  bust  is  perfect ;  her  head  not  too  large, 
and  well  placed;  has  much  intelligence  in  her  countenance,  though 
the  expression  is  not  very  agreeable ;  her  walk  is  dreadful,  but  I 
think  it  is  only  foolish  affectation,  which  will  cure  itself.”  Miss 
Berry,  with  her  usual  good  sense,  disapproved  of  the  restraints  im¬ 
posed  on  the  poor  girl,  who  was  sent  away  with  her  governess  at 
ten  o’clock.  Her  observation  had  taught  her  the  folly  of  prolong¬ 
ing  the  period  of  childhood,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heiress  of  the  Crown.  “  She  knows  no  creature  but  the 
Royal  Family  and  their  attendants;  she  has  never  yet  seen  a  play 
or  an  opera ;  and  whenever  she  is  her  own  mistress,  what  must  be 
her  first  idea  but  to  satiate  herself  with  pleasures  which  every 
other  girl  of  fifteen  is  beginning  to  appreciate  at  their  just  value, 
provided  they  are  not  entirely  new  to  them.”  The  Regent’s 
neglect  and  jealousy  had  subjected  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  the  dis¬ 
advantages  which  in  private  families  are  more  often  imposed  by  ex¬ 
cessive  maternal  solicitude.  It  must  he  admitted  that  Miss  Berry  is 
somewhat  arbitrary  in  the  period  which  she  assigns  to  the  ignorant 
innocence  of  childhood.  She  had  herself  not  survived  all  illusions 
till  she  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty-three ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  for  a  girl  at  fifteen  to  have  exhausted  ex¬ 
citement,  aud  to  have  learnt  by  experience  the  hollowness  of 
pleasure. 

Scarcely  a  page  of  the  Diary  can  he  opened  in  which  attention 
is  not  drawn  to  some  celebrated  name.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1812, 
Miss  Berry  met  Mr.  Peel,  “  who  spoke  so  well  in  the  House  of 
Commons”;  and  remarked  that  he  had  a  very  agreeable  coun¬ 
tenance.  Four  days  afterwards,  at  an  evening  party,  she  had  half 
an  hour’s  conversation  with  Lord  Byron.  “  He  is  a  singular  man, 
and  pleasant  to  me,  but  I  very  much  fear  that  his  head  begins 
to  he  turned  by  all  the  adoration  of  the  world,  especially  the 
women.”  On  the  following  day,  Miss  Berry,  with  unconscious 
self-satisfaction,  regrets  that  Sir  George  Beaumont,  “with  all  Iris 
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natural  taste,  is  sadly  misled  by  the  dogmas  of  Coleridge,  Words¬ 
worth,”  &c.  About  the  same  time  Professor  Playfair  writes  from 
Edinburgh  to  announce  that  he  is  about  to  accompany  a 
favourite  pupil  to  London  : — “  I  shall  request  to  be  permitted  to 
introduce  Lord  John  Russell  to  you.  lie  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  I  hare  ever  known.”  A  year  earlier,  at  a 
dinner  at  Mr.  Rogers’s,  “  Thomas  Moore  sang  a  good  deal — his 
own  Melalogne,  a  thing  with  words  of  his,  set  to  old  music,  which 
had  been  rehearsed  on  the  stage  at  Dublin,  something  in  the  style 
of  Collins’s  Ode.  I  thought  little  of  it,  though  he  both  rehearses 
the  words  and  plays  the  music  admirably.”  At  Mrs.  Apreece’s 
(afterwards  Lady  Davy),  Miss  Berry  discussed  with  Malthus  the 
Essay  on  Population,  which  she  had  read  and  appreciated  on 
its  first  appearance  many  years  before:  —  “All  these  ideas  I 
have  long  (in  1798)  entertained.  In  all  his  reasonings  on 
them  I  perfectly  coincide.”  It  would  have  been  prudent  to  remain 
satisfied  with  the  credit  of  anticipating  Malthus,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  enunciate  some  economical  propositions,  with  a  con¬ 
fident  assertion  that  no  apparent  contradiction  by  experience  “  can 
diminish  one  jot  from  their  immutability.”  Mr.  Malthus  would 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  “  the  nation  which  habitually 
imports,  instead  of  exporting,  com  will  be  subject  to  severe 
scarcities.”  Her  partial  comprehension  of  the  true  theory  proves 
her  natural  acuteness,  while  the  presumption  of  her  dogmatic 
conjectures  is  harmless  and  venial. 

On  subjects  of  which  she  was  more  competent  to  judge,  her 
opinion  is  often  valuable  and  instructive.  One  entiy  in  her  Diary 
contains  an  excellent  and  discriminating  little  essay  on  a  subject 
which  has  often  of  late  been  superficially  discussed.  She  had 
found  an  old  friend 


In  a  small  uncomfortable  home,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ugly,  ill- 
mannered  children,  and  a  silly  idle  husband  ;  the  smallness  of  their  fortune 
depriving  her  children  of  those  means  of  education  which  she  has  not  in  her 
power  to  supply,  and  depriving  her  husband  of  those  means  of  expense  which 
can  alone  hope  to  conceal  and  make  passable  in  the  world  a  character  like 
his.  The  same  smallness  of  fortune,  crowding  them  inconveniently  together, 
makes  their  manners  hardly  amiable  to  each  other,  and  not  at  all  to  their 
friends. 

Severe  critics  might  object  that  “  means  of  expense”  can  scarcely 
“  hope  to  conceal”  any  kind  of  character,  but  a  ladylike  rapidity 
of  transition,  in  which  Miss  Berry  often  indulges,  is  compatible 
with  perfect  good  sense.  Modern  disputants  who  have  engaged 
in  the  controversy  whether  marriage  is  possible  on  three  hundred 
a  year  have  too  often  assumed  that  material  privations  are  in  all 
cases  equally  tolerable  or  equally  fatal  to  happiness.  The  home  of 
genteel  poverty  is  necessarily  small  and  uncomfortable,  but  the 
children  are  by  no  means  uniformly  ugly,  and  sometimes  they  are 
not  ill-mannered.  The  silly  idle  husband  or  the  silly  idle  wife 
may,  as  Miss  Berry  suggests,  pass  through  the  world  with  credit, 
if  their  tediousness  and  weakness  are  diluted  by  external  society, 
and  relieved  by  luxury.  Many  frivolous  characters  are  “  made 
passable  ”  by  a  large  house,  and  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  inconvenient  crowding  pro¬ 
duces  a  bad  effect  on  manners  as  well  as  on  comfort.  The 
pre-eminent  advantage  of  wealth  consists  in  abundance  of  room 
for  solitude,  for  conversation,  and,  above  all,  for  a  selection 
of  society.  The  familiarity  which  results  from  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  half  a  dozen  persons  to  a  single  sitting-room  breeds 
weariness  as  well  as  contempt.  In  one  case  only  Miss  Berry 
allows  that  poor  marriages  are  desirable  or  happy.  The  case  of 
her  unlucky  friend  was  that  “  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  love- 
marriage  upon  a  small  fortune,  but  which  I  call  an  ill-judged 
inconsiderate  union  formed  between  two  persons  incapable  of  the 
invigorating  influence  of  a  really  great  attachment,  and  per¬ 
fectly  unequal  either  to  meet,  or  to  make  the  best  of,  the 
ills  they  entail  on  themselves  and  on  their  children.”  The 
invigorating  influence  of  a  really  great  attachment  furnishes 
the  true  test,  not  only  because  it  obliterates  the  sense  of 
petty  troubles,  but  because  it  implies  a  general  vigour  and 
loftiness  of  character.  Passing  romance  is  all  but  universal 
in  youth,  but  sustained  enthusiasm  alone  is  proof  against  the 
evils  of  the  proverbial  or  typical  three  hundred  a  year.  If 
those  who  are  conspiring  to  form  “love-marriages  ”  were  open  to 
the  words  of  wisdom,  they  would  do  well  to  consider  Miss 
Berry’s  negative  and  positive  doctrine.  Few  persons  had  in 
middle  life  seen  so  much  of  society,  and  her  experience  had  still 
to  ripen  by  intercourse  with  a  third  or  fourth  generation. 

(To  be  continued.') 


SOCIAL  LITE  IN  FORMER  DATS* 

CT APT AIN  DUNBAR  has  given  a  somewhat  ambitious  title 
J  to  his  book.  The  confiding  purchaser  who  expects  to  obtain 
in  it  an  exhaustive  work  on  “  social  life  in  former  days  ”  will  be 
disappointed  when  he  finds  it  contains  merely  a  collection  of 
letters,  many  of  them  of  little  or  no  interest,  written  for  the  most 
part  by  commonplace  persons  of  no  great  distinction,  and  eked  out 
by  a  few  tavern  bills  and  municipal  records.  Still,  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  stock  of  materials  from  which  the  historian  of  the  last 
century  has  to  be  supplied,  the  book  has  its  value,  and  its  compiler 
deserves  considerable  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done 
his  work.  Its  contents  are  well  arranged,  the  twaddle  in  which 
editors  sometimes  indulge  has  been  eschewed,  and  a  most  copious 
index  saves  the  reader  from  all  unnecessary  trouble. 


*  Social  Life  in  Former  Days ,  chiefly  in  the  Prov'nce  of  Moray.  Illustrated 
by  Letters  and  Family  Papers.  By  E.  Dunbar  Dunbar,  (late)  Captain 
21st  Fusileers.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  &  Douglas.  1865. 


The  gentlemen  of  Morayshire,  a  hundred  years  ago,  appear  to 
have  led  for  the  most  part  quiet  and  pleasant  lives."  They  were 
poor,  but  they  did  not  feel  their  poverty,  the  wealthy  Southron 
not  having  yet  discovered  tlieir  retreats  and  come  to  flaunt 
his  magnificence  before  their  envious  eyes.  They  had  little  need 
of  money,  for  their  estates  provided  for  most  of 'tlieir  wants,  and 
they  seldom  wandered  far  beyond  the  confines  of  their  properties. 
They  were  ignorant,  but  their  want  of  education  did  not  trouble 
them  in  the  least,  for  they  scarcely  ever  came  into  contact  with 
the  superior  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  outer  world;  their 
correspondence  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  newspapers  which 
supplied  them  with  information  were  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  deficiencies.  They  lived  and  moved  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  friends  and  kinsmen,  daily  beating  the  same  dull  round 
of  thought  and  deed,  busied  from  seed-time  till  harvest  with  the 
operations  of  the  farm,  and  devoting  the  winter  days  to  the  sports 
of  the  field,  and  its  evenings  to  steady  and  respectable  drinking. 
The  Morayshire  laird  of  that  time  does  not  appear  to  have  been  "a 
very  intellectual  or  otherwise  interesting  specimen  of  the  landed- 

Qietor  class,  but  he  was  in  general  a  thrifty,  sensible,  hard- 
ed  man,  honourable  and  honest,  proud  of  his  pedigree,  but 
not  to  an  insufferable  extent,  tolerably  free  from  blame  in  his 
domestic  relations,  sincerely  attached  to  his  religion,  and  capable 
of  standing  a  prodigious  amount  of  liquor. 

"With  respect  to  his  manners  and  customs,  a  good  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  gleaned  from  the  book  now  before  us.  If  we 
have  nothing  that  is  absolutely  new,  and  little  that  is  remarkably 
striking,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  even  to  the  few  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  that  -null  be  novel  to  the 
many  who  know  little  about  it.  The  letters  which  Captain 
Dunbar  has  collected  have  no  intrinsic  merit,  but,  as  here  and 
there,  they  throw  a  light  on  the  half-foi-gotten  habits  of  past 
generations,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  use  them  in  looking  baek  to 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges.  Most  of  them 
were  written  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  but  some 
are  of  a  rather  earlier  date.  They  thus  range  over  the  space  con¬ 
tained  between  the  troublous  time  which  preceded  the  Union 
and  that  which  followed  the  Rebellion  of  ’45.  Political  affairs, 
however,  occupy  but  little  space  in  them,  the  battle  of  Culloden 
being  the  only  event  of  any  importance  to  which  they  refer  at  any 
length. 

The  Morayshire  laird  appears  to  have  enj oyed  his  life,  and  to 
have  deserved  his  enjoyment.  He  had  plenty  of  occupation,  and 
was  little  acquainted  with  such  complaints  as  indigestion  or 
ennui.  No  doubts  or  obstinate  questionings  troubled  his  brain 
unless  they  referred  to  his  crops  or  his  cellar ;  he  probably  re¬ 
mained  from  his  birth  till  his  death  unconscious  that  he  possessed 
a  liver;  and  the  miscarriage  of  a  courtship  was  never  likely 
to  break  his  heart,  unless  the  object  of  his  affections  was 
possessed  of  an  exceptionally  large  dowry.  To  a  sportsman — 
and  every  laird  belonged  to  that  class— life  must  always  have 
been  blissful  while  game  and  fish  were  as  abundant  as  these 
letters  show  they  were  in  Morayshire.  Sir  Harry  Innes  writes  in 
1716  to  a  friend,  “  You  will  not,  I  hope,  be  displeased  when  I  tell 
you  that  Wat  Stronoch,  this  forenoon,  killed  eighteen  hundred 
salmon  and  grilses.  ...  I  know  not  but  they  may  kill  as 
many  before  two  in  the  morning,  for  till  then  I  have  the  Raick, 
and  to-morrow  the  Pott  ” — those  being  celebrated  pools  in  the  Spey, 
near  Garmouth.  Fish  was  cheap  in  those  days,  fresh  salmon 
being  worth  about  a  penny  a  pound,  and  a  salted  codfish  costing  a 
little  less  than  threepence.  Now  and  then  a  whale  was  to  be 
caught,  and  we  have  several  documents  relating  to  a  venture  in  oil 
and  spermaceti,  in  which  some  of  the  Morayshire  gentry  had  a 
share.  Four  whales  were  stranded  and  secured  on  the  Burghead 
Sands  in  November,  1729, but  the  adventurers  suffered  a  dead  loss 
of  more  than  fifty  pounds.  Whale-fishing  may  have  been  exciting, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  profitable. 

At  the  close  of  his  day’s  sport,  the  laird  was  able  to  regale  himself 
at  a  moderate  expense.  In  the  year  1710  the  prices  of  provisions  at 
Elgin  were  settled  by  the  magistrates  at  rates  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  specimens- — “  Ane  good  hen  at  two  shilling  scotts  .  .  . 

ffourteen  egs  for  ane  shilling  scotts ;  Fourteen  haddocks  for  ane 
shilling  six  penies  scotts  .  .  .  ffourteen  whitings  for  ane 

shilling  scotts  .  .  .  muirfowl  and  partridge  at  two  shilling 

scotts  the  pair  .  .  .  ane  goose  at  eight  shilling  scotts ; 

duck  and  drake,  wild  or  tame,  at  four  shilling.”  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  “ane  shilling  scotts  ”  was  worth  about  one  penny 
of  our  money.  From  a  tavern  bill,  dated  January,  1700,  we  find 
that  “  a  pynt  brunt  wine  ”  cost  at  an  inn  about  three  shillings 
sterling,  and  a  “  pynt  of  Jaugo  ”  one  and  threepence.  “  Two  sack 
possets”  are  charged  at  eight  shillings,  “four  ounce  of  sugar 
to  a  pynt  of  sack  ”  cost  fourpence,  and  “  four  pynts  brunt 
aquavite  ”  eleven  shillings.  A  wine  merchant’s  charges  in  1 742 
appear  to  have  been — for  “  strong  old  claret  ”  fourteen  shillings 
the  dozen,  and  for  “  smaller  old  claret  ”  twelve  shillings ;  sherry 
cost  fourteen  shillings  a  dozen,  and  brandy  twelve.  Five  dozen  of 
“ale,  strong  and  small,”  are  put  down  for  five  shillings  in  a  bill 
of  that  date  sent  in  by  an  Elgin  tradesman,  who  also  supplied 
eggs  at  a  penny  a  dozen,  hens  at  fourpence  each,  and  ducks  at 
sixpence,  twelve  chickens  for  sixteenpence,  “  a  leg  of  beef”  for  six 
shillings,  “aside  of  mutton”  for  five,  and  “  pigeons,  partridges, 
marrow  tarts,  and  apples,  and  a  hare  and  cod,”  all  for  the  mode¬ 
rate  sum  of  five  shillings.  The  gentry  often  smuggled  their  wine 
and  brandy,  and  so  got  them  at  even  lower  rates,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  from  Duncan  Forbes,  the  great  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  soundly  rating  the  magistrates  for  taking  part 
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in  such  illegal  proceedings,  and  desiring  to  know  how  each  justice 
behaved,  that  he  might  learn  whom  he  “ought  to  detest  and 
avoid  as  a  scoundrell.”  Dunbar  of  Thunderton,  the  chief  personage 
in  the  present  volume,  got  into  trouble  on  account  of  his  par¬ 
tiality  for  smugglers,  being  taken  to  task  by  the  solicitor  for  the 
Customs,  a  Mr.  Eyre.  A  friend  contrived  to  have  the  affair 
amicably  settled,  remarking,  in  the  letter  which  gives  an  account 
of  it: — “  This  matter  has  stood  the  most  drinking  (and  also  some 
considerable  charges)  that  ever  I  drunk  iu  any  other,  for  tho  Eyre 

be  a  gentlemanie  prettie  litle  fellow,  yet  he  drinks  lyke  a  d - 1, 

and  I  have  had  many  sore  heads  with  him.” 

Leading  an  active  life,  constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  seldom 
poring  over  miserable  books,  the  country  gentleman  of  that 
day  seems  to  have  enjoyed  excellent  health,  but  the  ladies 
of'  his  family  appear  to  have  been  frequently  in  the  doctor’s 
hands,  as  a  few  of  the  letters  in  Captain  Dunbar’s  collection 
testify.  Some  of  the  items  in  the  bill  sent  in  to  the  Laird  of 
Thunderton  by  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  “  Chyr  Aporie  ”  in  Elgin, 
are  somewhat  singular,  including  “  ano  cephalick  powder,” 
“  ane  pott  of  ane  elecuary,”  “  three  masticatory  balls,”  “  ane 
bottle  juices,”  “  ane  hypnotick,”  “  ane  gargarism,”  aud  “  two 
ounces  oxycroceon,”  all  supplied  for  the  benefit  of  the  lady 
of  the  house.  His  daughter,  in  another  paper,  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  swallow  five  gilded  pills  “  in  the  morning  by  them¬ 
selves,  tumbling  them  doune  her  throat  with  ane  mouthful  of 
cold  ale”;  and  “ane  hysterik  cordiall  julep”  is  sent  to  his  wife, 
with  directions  that,  after  talcing  it,  she  is  to  “walk  and  take 
snuff,  or  what  may  provoke  snezing.”  It  may  have  been  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  treatment,  or  it  may  have  given  rise  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  that  the  ladies  of  that  period  were  more  intellectual  and 
better  educated  than  the  gentlemen.  Some  of  their  letters  show 
that  they  could  appreciate  the  charms  of  literature,  and  that  they 
indulged  in  other  ideas  beyond  those  connected  with  gossip  or 
housekeeping.  Those  written  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good,  containing  some  interesting  criticisms  on  the  books 
then  in  vogue.  Of  the  Imperial  Captives,  for  instance,  she  remarks 
that  it  exhibits  “  a  strange  mixture  of  prodigeous  love  and  peni¬ 
tence  for  a  fault,  where  the  strugle  of  our  frail  nature,  and  the 
glimerings  of  divine  grace,  apear  in  a  very  naturale  manner  ”  ;  and 
she  tells  a  friend  that  she  is  sending  her  “  the  Princess  of  Cleaves, 
which  you  will  be  charmed  with,  and  where  there  is  admirable 
examples  for  all  the  maried  ladys  who  live  in  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  this  corrupted  age.”  It  is  evident  that  the  education  of 
the  ladies  whose  letters  are  given  by  Captain  Dunbar  had  not  been 
neglected,  the  ease  and  correctness  with  which  they  express  their 
ideas  doing  credit  to  their  instructors.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  those 
days  was  not  by  any  means  extravagant,  as  appears  by  a  letter  in¬ 
forming  Lady  Thunderton  that  the  services  of  a  governess  who  could 
“  sow  white  and  colourd  seam,  dress  head-suits,  and  play  on  the 
treble  and  gambo,  viol,  virginelles,  and  manicords  ”  might  be  re¬ 
tained  for  “  threttie  pound  and  gown  and  coat,”  a  sum  equivalent  to 
less  than  three  pounds  of  our  money.  Another  document  relates  to 
the  expense  of  educating  the  daughters  of  an  officer  who  was 
serving  in  the  Low  Countries  with  Marlborough.  Their  “  current 
quarter  colledge  fie  ”  came  to  about  seven  shillings  only,  and  the 
bill  for  “ther  quarterly  buird  ”  to  two  pounds  sterling.  A  family 
could  not  have  been  at  that  time  a  very  expensive  luxury,  except 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  an  unfortunate  laird  of  Inshbrok,  of  whose 
wife  we  hear  that  “  she  daylie  spends,  abuses,  and  waists,  the  said 
complainer  his  substance.  .  .  .  makes,  blocks,  and  bargains  for 

merchand  weir;  sels  and  hypothecates  his  houshold  plenishing, 
inshight  goods  and  geir.”  Such  wives,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  were 
rare ;  and  as  most  of  the  ladies  made  their  own  dresses,  and 
thought  it  a  luxury  to  go  to  an  assembly  where  the  tickets  cost 
half  a  crown,  they  were  not  likely  to  ruin  their  husbands.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  Morayshire  laird  seems  to  have  passed  through  life  at  a 
very  moderate  expense,  and  when  he  died  his  funeral  did  not  cost 
much.  His  neighbours  would  meet  to  pay  the  last  attention  to 
his  respected  corpse,  though  they  would  seldom  be  inclined  “  to 
weip  fourteen  dayes  weiping  and  walling  for  him,”  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  the  obituary  announcements,  and  after  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  over  they  would  expect  good  cheer  to  be  provided  for 
them ;  but  the  funeral  baked  meats  would  be  obtained  for  a  trifle, 
and  grief,  however  thirsty,  could  not  prove  very  expensive  when 
“  strong  old  claret  ”  was  worth  only  a  shilling  a  bottle. 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of 
which  Captain  Dunbar’s  volume  treats,  but  it  refers  to  others  also 
which  are  deserving  of  notice.  One  of  the  documents  contained 
in  it  throws  some  light  on  the  position  of  younger  brothers  of 
good  families  in  those  days,  being  an  agreement  by  which  a  son  of 
Sir  Ludovic  Gordon,  Premier  Baronet  of  Scotland,  becomes 
“  bound  prenteise  and  servant  ”  to  an  Edinburgh  trades¬ 
man,  “  to  his  airt  and  trade  of  merchandizeing,”  promising 
to  serve  his  master  “  leallie  and  trulie,  night  and  day,  holyday 
and  workday,  in  all  things  honest.”  Another  of  the  papers  enables 
us  to  ascertain  how  much  liquor  the  Elgin  Town  Council  found  it 
necessary  to  consume  while  getting  through  their  dry  official 
work;  a  third  informs  us  what  was  the  expense  of  having  a  woman 
publicly  flogged,  the  Elgin  Marshal  receiving  one-and-eightpence 
“for  whiping  Jon  Youngs  woeman;”  and  a  fourth  narrates  the 
sorrows  of  an  imprudent  bailiff  who  attempted  to  serve  a  writ  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Highland  line.  There  is  one  also  of  a  very 
tragic  nature,  giving  an  account  of  the  gross  superstition  of  the 
minister  and  magistrates  of  Pitteenweem,  and  of  a  murder  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  rabble  of  that  town,  and  apparently  connived  at  by 
the  authorities.  It  seems  that  a  blacksmith,  named  Peter  Morton, 


accused  several  old  women  of  having  bewitched  him.  They  were 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  magistrates,  and  there  they  were  pinched 
and  pricked  with  pins,  all  but  starved,  and  kept  mauy  days  and 
nights  without  sleep,  until  at  last  they  were  forced  to  confess  that 
they  had  “  engadged  in  the  devill’s  service,”  and  had  stuck  pins 
into  an  enchanted  image  of  the  blacksmith,  and  had  done 
everything  else  of  which  their  torturers  felt  inclined  to  accuse 
them.  One  of  the  wretched  old  creatures,  Janet  Corphar  by 
name,  having  been  sent  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cowper,  the  minister 
of  Pittenweem,  he  handed  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
mob,  saying  that  “  they  might  do  what  they  pleased  with  her.” 
So  they  tied  a  rope  round  her,  and  “  dragged  her  through  the 
streets  and  alongst  the  shoar  by  the  heels.”  Then  they  stretched 
a  rope  from  a  ship  to  the  shore,  and  fastened  her  to  it,  swinging 
her  to  and  fro,  aud  “  throwing  stones  at  her  from  all  corners  till 
they  were  weary.”  Next,  they  untied  her  and  flung  her  on  the 
ground,  being  “  ready  in  the  meantime  to  receive  her  with  stones 
and  staves,  with  which  they  beat  her  most  cruelly.”  Two  of  her 
daughters  implored  on  their  knees  “  to  be  allowed  one  word  of 
their  mother  before  she  expired,”  but  in  vain.  The  ruffians  drove 
them  away,  and  went  on  beating  the  old  woman  till  she  died. 
Then  “  they  called  a  man  with  a  horse  and  a  sledge,  and  made 
him  drive  over  her  backward  and  forward  several  times.”  Finally, 
they  dragged  away  her  body  to  the  house  of  one  of  her  friends, 
and  there  left  it,  after  “  laying  on  her  belly  a  door  of  boards,  and 
on  it  a  great  heap  of  stones.”  If  all  Scotch  people  had  been  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Pittenweem,  it  would  have  been  anything  but  a 
pleasure  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  social  life  of  former  days  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Border. 


HISTORY  OF  IDEAS  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

N  1 86 1,  M.  Jules  Barni  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  before  an  audience  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  French  students.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the 
eighteenth  century  in  France,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
leading  ideas,  moral  and  political,  which  it  developed.  The  volume 
now  before  us  does  not  comprehend  the  entire  course  of  lectures, 
but  only  the  first  part,  in  which  the  Abb6  de  Saint-Pierre, 
Montesquieu,  and  Voltaire  are  reviewed.  The  preface  promises  a 
second  volume,  devoted  to  a  second  cluster  of  the  philosophers — 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  D’Alembert.  Here  the  special  course  of 
lectures  ended ;  but  the  author  states  that  in  his  ordinary  lectures 
as  a  University  Professor  he  has  pursued  the  subject,  and  brought 
it  down  to  the  French  Revolution — i.e.  to  its  natural  conclusion ; 
and  that,  if  his  readers  desire  it,  it  will  be  easy  to  give  them  a 
sequel  to  the  published  volumes.  We  have  little  doubt  that  his 
readers  will  desire  it ;  for,  if  M.  Barni  frequently  invites  criticism, 
it  is  not  on  points  about  which  the  admirers  of  his  opinions  are 
likely  to  be  fastidious.  Given  Red-republicanism,  M.  Barni  sup¬ 
ports  it  on  the  conventional  grounds,  only  with  exceptional  merits 
of  style  and  tone.  Not  one  of  the  philosophers,  except  perhaps 
Rousseau,  goes  quite  far  enough  to  please  him.  It  is  characteristic 
that  his  wrath  is  invariably  directed  against  reservations,  saving 
clauses,  anything  that  wears  the  semblance  of  a  compromise  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  feels  that  one  is  listening  to  an  educated 
man,  who  has  arrived  at  not  very  original  opinions  by  the  some¬ 
what  uncommon  process  of  thinking. 

It  was  natural  that  the  lecturer  should  refer  at  the  outset  to  the 
historical  associations  of  the  place  where  he  had  received  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  welcome : — 

Pour  mieux  repondre  h  l’honneur  qui  m’est  fait,  j’ai  eherche  le  sujet  le 
plus  digne  du  lieu  oil  j’ai  ii  parler  ;  et,  en  lixant  mon  choix  sur  l’liistoire  des 
idees  morales  et  politiques  au  XVII  Ic  sibcle, j’ai  pense  qu’independamment 
de  rinte'ret  general  et  de  l’utilite  qui  s’y  attachent,  ce  sujet  avait  pour  vous 
une  saveur  toute  particulibre.  Etroitement  lice  ii  l’histoire  de  la  Keforme, 
dont  elle  a  ete  un  des  plus  ardents  foyers  au  XVI0  sieele,  Geneve  ne  l’est 
pas  moins  ii  celle  de  cette  autre  renovation  qu’a  entreprise  le  XVIII0 
sibcle.  Des  deux  plus  grands  organes  de  cette  revolution  sociale,  elle  a 
donne  l’un  au  monde,  et  e’est  sur  les  bords  de  son  beau  lac  que  l’autrc  est  venu 
chercher  la  liberte  dont  il  avait  besoin  pour  accomplir  sa  mission. 

Voltaire’s  own  language  on  arriving  at  Ferney  justifies  the 
terms  of  the  second  allusion ;  but  the  first  is  oddly  expressed.  Of 
course  M.  Barni  means  Calvin,  who  foimded  the  Academy  of  Geneva, 
and  spent  the  most  active  p  art  of  his  life  there ;  but  we  do  not 
exactly  see  how  Geneva  can  be  said  to  have  “  given  ”  Calvin  “  to  the 
world.”  Calvin  was  born  and  educated  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy. 
And  to  people  who  have  been  reading  Mr.  Lecky’s  book  lately,  it 
will  sound  rather  strange  to  hear  the  persecutor  of  Castellio  and 
the  burner  of  Servetus  quoted  in  connection  with  Geneva  as  a  seat 
of  tolerance.  But  we  hasten  to  admit  that  the  graceful  prelude  to> 
a  lecture  is  not  meant  to  be  criticized  in  this  way,  and  we  proceed 
to  the  lectures  themselves.  The  first  and  most  obvious  remark 
that  suggests  itself  is,  that  M.  Barni  has  in  some  sort  yielded  to  a 
temptation  which  easily  besets  a  writer  when  he  takes  a  pet  period 
to  illustrate.  One  is  very  apt,  in  such  a  case,  to  bring  the  features 
which  seem  distinctive  into  exaggerated  relief;  to  overrate  the 
original  forces,  the  moral  and  intellectual  independence  of  the 
period  chosen ;  to  consider  it,  in  short,  too  much  by  itself,  and  too 
little  as  a  result  of  the  past.  History,  observes  M.  Barni,  is  of 
three  sorts.  Narrative  deals  with  the  details  of  conduct.  Philo¬ 
sophical  history  seeks  the  springs  of  conduct  iu  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  a  people.  Tho  history  of  ideas  mounts  a  step 
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higher.  It  goes  back  to  the  ideas  which  manners  and  institu¬ 
tions  represent,  or  to  such  conceptions,  as  yet  imperfectly  real¬ 
ized,  as  tend  to  find  a  permanent  embodiment.  The  history 
of  ideas  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  latter  deals  with  the  origin  and  the  fuie- 
tunes  of  abstract  and  scientific  theories.  The  history  of 
ideas  is  at  once  more  general  and  more  concrete ;  it  is 
philosophical  history  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  and 
occupied  with  the  causes  of  events  in  their  last  analysis.  Now, 
the  eighteenth  century,  according  to  M.  Bami,  is,  par  excellence, 
the  century  of  ideas.  It  is  the  age  in  which  the  principles  of 
action  emerge  and  disengage  themselves  most  clearly  from  the 
particular  actions.  It  is  the  dawn  of  moral  and  political  self- 
consciousness  : — 

.Tnsque-lit  l’humanite  avait  vecu  sans  trop  chercher  it  se  rendre  compte  de 
ses  actes  et  a  remonter  aux  idees  qui  devaient  la  dinger ;  a  cette  epoque, 
elle  sort  corame  d’un  long  sommeil,  et  clle  commence  it  prendre  conscience 
d’elle-meme.  Elle  substitute  alors  ou  tend  it  substituer  le  libre  examen  it  la 
foi  aveugle,  la  lumicre  aux  tenfcbres,  la  raison  it  la  barbaric. 

This  picture  of  human  thought  startled  from  the  long  sleep 
which  dogmatism  had  troubled  but  never  broken,  and  suddenly, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  arising  in  its  glory  and  its  power,  is  not 
merely  au  effective  picture,  but  will  bear  a  somewhat  closer 
examination  than  such  broad  bits  of  colouring  generally  do. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  first 
systematic  attempts  to  place  the  obligations  of  morality  on 
an  independent  basis.  Mediaeval  philosophy,  in  all  its  aspects, 
had  been  ever  the  ancilla  theologies.  It  is  no  anachronism 
to  quote  Bossuet  on  this  point,  for  if  ever  medievalism  was 
incarnate,  it  was  in  the  eloquent  contemporary  of  Locke  and 
Bayle.  “ Pour  la  doctrine  des  mceurs,”  he  says,  “nous, avons  cru 
qu’elle  ne  devait  pas  tirer  d’une  autre  source  que  de  l’Ecriture  et 
des  maximes  de  l’Evangile.”  In  the  great  writers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  theological  method  of  treating  morality  still 
asserts  itself.  Descartes  expressly  denounces  the  impertinence  of 
persons  not  born  to  the  management  of  affairs  presuming  to  con¬ 
struct  a  philosophical  theory  which  should  have  any  practical 
bearing  on  public  or  private  conduct.  And  if  in  Malebranche  and 
Spinoza  the  theory  of  morals  has  a  sufficiently  large  place,  its 
position  is  remarkable.  Just  as,  with  the  theologians,  morality 
depended  on  dogmatic  religion,  so,  with  these  philosophers,  it 
depends  on  a  metaphysical  system.  We  must  go  forward  nearly 
a  hundred  years  to  find  any  distinct  recognition  of  the  idea  that 
the  duties  of  man  to  man  may  be  considered  independently  of  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  Deity.  A  leading  characteristic  of  thought 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  careful  vindication  of  a  basis  for 
morals  separate  and  distinct  from  any  religious  conceptions  what¬ 
ever.  M.  Barni  quotes  a  sentence  from  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre  which 
illustrates  this  tendency.  The  Abbe  is  defending  against  Voltaire 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  says  that  he 
cannot  believe  that  so  penetrating  a  mind  as  Voltaire’s  can  have 
failed  to  see  “combien  l’opinion  de  l’aneantissement  de  l’esprit 
humain  serait  pemicieuse  a  la  societe .”  A  well-known  story  of  the 
good  Abbd  points  in  the  same  direction.  He  did  not  like  the 
phrase  “  Adieu,”  and  proposed  to  substitute  “  Paradis  aux  bien- 
faisants !  ”  In  Montesquieu,  morality  and  religion  are  closely 
associated,  but  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  additional 
sanction  to  the  social  duties.  Take,  for  instance,  this  sentence 
from  the  Persian  Letters  : — 

En  effet,  le  premier  objet  d’un  homme  religieux  ne  doit-il  pas  etre  de  plaire 
a  la  divinite  qui  a  etabli  la  religion  qu'il  professe  ?  Mais  le  moyen  le  plus 
sur  pour  y  parvenir  est  sans  doute  d’observer  les  rfegles  de  la  societe  et  les 
devoirs  de  l’humanite. 

Voltaire  summed  up  virtue  as  consisting  in  justice  and  bene¬ 
volence  ;  and  if  he  departed  from  Locke  in  denying  an  innate  idea 
of  justice,  it  was  only  because  he  misunderstood  “  innate.”  Locke 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  bom  with  the  principles  of 
morality  ready  developed;  and  Voltaire  would  not  have  denied 
that  their  germs  are  born  with  us. 

The  eighteenth  century  may  then,  on  the  whole,  take  credit  for 
the  first  general  recognition  of  moral  science.  It  might  also  be 
maintained  -with  plausibility  that  it  gave  birth  to  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  political  science.  M.  Barni  dwells  with  rapture  on  the 
cluster  of  gifted  men,  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  descended  on  a 
benighted  age : — 

Lorsqu’on  voit  resplendir  ces  grands  noms  les  uns  a  cote  des  autres,  deux 
choses  trappent  l’esprit  d’dtonnement ;  c’est  d’abord  le  coneours  incme  de  ces 
hommes  extraordinaires,  venus  au  monde  presque  a  la  meme  heure  pour 
travailler  a  la  memo  taclie  ;  et  c’est  ensuite  l’admirable  puissance  et  le  role 
particulier  de  chacun  d’eux  dans  ce  travail  coramun. 

Contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  followed  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  political  gospel  of  the 
philosophers  might  well  seem  original.  When  the  Abbd  de  St. 
Pierre  proposes  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  on  the  principle  of 
nationalities,  when  Montesquieu  sets  forth  his  arguments  for  the 
separation  of  powers  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  when 
Voltaire  treats  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  their  views 
stand  out  with  a  fresh  and  novel  splendour.  The  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  followed  by  the  Regency,  made  an  admirable  foil  for 
such  opinions.  But  now  that  we  have  glanced  at  the  most  taking 
aspect  in  which  the  pretensions  of  the  eighteenth  century  present 
themselves,  we  may  notice  the  deductions  which  are  to  be  made. 
The  point  which  M.  Barni  appears  to  us  to  have  brought  out  with 
scarcely  sufficient  emphasis  is  that  the  eighteenth  century  was 
not  so  much  a  creative  age  as  an  age  in  which  interrupted  ten¬ 
dencies  resumed  their  activity,  and  worked  onward  to  a  decisive 


manifestation.  The  aspiration  towards  political  liberty  had  been 
constantly  and  necessarily  growing  throughout  Europe,  ns  the 
ascendency  of  theology  had  declined.  The  age  of  the  Crusades 
may  be  taken  as  that  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Church  was 
at  its  height.  In  the  religious  wars  which  sprang  from  the 
Reformation,  we  already  see  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
secularization  of  politics.  Religious  sentiment  is  no  longer  the 
absolute  motive  which  determines  national  action ;  political 
ambition  has  arisen  by  its  side.  Then  comes  the  intellectual 
movement  of  which  Descartes,  Montaigne,  and  Bayle  were  the 
leaders.  Sceptics  each  from  a  different  point  of  view — Descartes 
as  a  philosopher,  Bayle  as  a  scholar,  Montaigne  as  a  man  of  the 
world — they  impelled  rationalism  almost  simultaneously.  The 
reign  of  Henri  IV.  did  nothing  to  arrest  the  impulse.  By  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  that  monarch  established  the  very  principle  of 
toleration,  of  which,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Voltaire  was  the 
steadfast  and  successful  champion.  M.  Barni,  in  his  chapter  on 
the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre’s  Projet  de  Pair  Perpetuelle,  gives  Henri  IV. 
credit  for  the  first  conception  of  a  parliament  of  nations  which 
should  adjust  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  At  any  rate  the  idea  seems 
to  belong  to  that  period,  for  Grotius  broaches  it,  and  it  has  been 
attributed  to  Sully.  From  the  tendencies  which  had  prospered 
under  Henri  IV.,  there  was  a  reaction  under  Louis  XIV.  And 
then  a  monastic  tyranny  over  thought  and  manners  brought  on  the 
recoil  under  the  Regency.  In  the  tumult  of  excesses  resulting 
from  unnatural  restraint,  the  whole  framework  of  moral  and 
political  creeds  went  to  pieces.  The  leaders  who  arose  while  the 
face  of  society  was  still  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  every  fabric  in 
which  man  can  find  security  had,  indeed,  a  task  of  reconstruction 
to  perform,  and  so  far  were  really  creative.  But  the  principles  on 
which  they  worked  were  in  slight  measure  original.  They  were 
principles  which  had  not  been  much  heard  of  after  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  which  seemed  to  have  perished  with  the  cancelled 
Edict  of  Nantes;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  their  operation  does  not  originate- — it  recommences. 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau  are  not  founders,  but  con- 
tinuators.  It  is  true  that  the  Freethinkers,  as  they  were  called,  of 
the  seventeenth  century  shrank  from  applying  their  theories  to 
practical  reform.  Montaigne  and  Bayle  leant  towards  Conservatism ; 
Oharron  preached  passive  obedience.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  noticing 
this  fact,  accounts  for  it  by  the  frightful  spectacle  of  perverted 
patriotism  and  virulent  sectarianism  which  Europe  then  showed  to 
thinking  men,  and  which  might  well  deter  them  from  embroiling 
the  strife.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French  Protestants 
waged  the  battle  with  despotic  Catholicism.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Protestants  had  become  insignificant,  the  cause 
devolved  on  the  philosophers. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  M.  Barni’s  conception  of  the  movement  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  he  should  be  perplexed  by  the  arbitrary 
limitations  which  occasionally  qualify  the  doctrine  of  its  apostles. 
Faltering  reservations,  traces  of  incompleteness  and  of  indecision, 
strike  him  as  being  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  triumphant 
gospel,  the  plenary  revelation,  declared  with  sudden  and  irre¬ 
sistible  force  by  the  mouth  of  the  philosophers.  From  a  different 
point  of  view,  the  inconsistencies  and  shortcomings  which  surprise 
and  distress  M.  Barni  are  surely  not  without  their  significance. 
Do  they  not  remind  us  that  the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  no  Jonah’s  gourd,  shooting  up  in  a  single  night,  to 
be  found  full-grown  when  the  tyranny  of  one  dark  reign  was 
overpast  ?  The  lights  and  shadows  of  two  centuries  had  passed 
over  its  silent  growth ;  and  precisety  because  that  growth  had 
been  normal,  and  was  no  miracle  wrought  for  the  solution  of  a 
crisis,  the  fierce  noon  was  not  destined  to  see  it  fade.  To  take 
one  instance  from  among  many  of  the  imperfections  which  M. 
Barni  deplores,  he  blames  Montesquieu  for  speaking  of  “  religious 
tolerance  ”  instead  of  “  religious  liberty  ”  : — 

II  semblerait,  d’apres  cela,  que  sur  la  question  de  la  liberte  religieuse  en 
general,  Montesquieu  ait  du  reconnaitre  le  vrai  priueipe,  et  que  sa  theorie  it 
cet  dgard  ne  laisse  rien  it  desirer.  Malheureusement  elle  est  loin  d’etre  ee 
que  l’on  attend,  ce  que  l’on  voudrait  qu’elle  fut.  D’abord  ce  n’est  pas 
l’expression  de  liberte,  mais  celle  de  tolerance  qu’emploie  Montesquieu.  Je 
ne  lui  fais  pas  ici  une  chicane  de  mot  ;  ces  deux  mots  indiquent  des  choses 
bien  differentes.  Qui  dit  liberte',  dit  droit ;  qui  dit  tolerance,  dit  sirnple- 
ment  permission  gratuite  et  revocable. 

Even  allowing  that  M.  Barni  has  not  unduly  insisted  on  what  is 
invidious  in  the  term  “  toleration,”  we  would  ask  him  where  we 
are  to  look  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  completeness  of  view, 
for  an  example  of  principles  fearlessly  applied  P  General  rules 
were  constantly  stated  with  the  most  arbitrary  and  whimsical 
exceptions ;  the  old  dogmatic  habit  was  sometimes  too  strong  for 
the  new  habit  of  reasoning.  A  good  example  is  Voltaire’s  doc¬ 
trine  about  torture.  His  abhorrence  of  that  practice,  and  the 
atient  hatred  with  which  throughout  life  he  assailed  it,  are  the 
est  and  highest  associations  connected  with  his  name.  But  he 
reserved  a  single  case,  an  isolated  instance  in  the  history  of  man, 
in  which  he  pronounced  torture  to  have  been  justifiable.  Ravaillac, 
alone  among  the  sons  of  women,  had  deserved  to  be  tortured. 
The  human  race  was  concerned  in  ascertaining  who  had  been  his 
accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Henri  IV. — of  that  friend  to  French 
liberty,  that  benefactor  to  Europe  and  to  mankind.  To  go  a  little 
further  back,  what  were  Milton’s  views  on  tolerance  ?  The  famous 
passage  in  the  Areopagitica,  where  the  fate  of  truth  after  the 
apostolic  age  is  compared  with  the  dismemberment  of  Osiris,  and 
human  inquiry  with  the  painful  search  of  Isis,  is  the  most  eloquent 
plea  for  toleration  that  the  world  has  heard.  But  its  author  made 
one  express  exception.  The  worship  of  Roman  Catholics,  he  says, 
is  not  to  be  tolerated,  for  it  is  idolatrous,  and  the  Old  Testament 
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•warrants  no  terms  with  idolaters.  A  rare  instance  of  a  man  seeing 
a  whole  truth  which,  for  the  next  century  and  a  half,  other  people 
were  to  see  only  as  a  half-truth,  is  to  he  found  in  Harrington’s 
view  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  We  extract  a  short  passage 
from  the  History  of  Rationalism : — 

The  three  principal  writers  who  at  this  time  represented  the  movement  of 
toleration  were  Harrington,  Milton,  and  Taylor— the  first  of  whom  dealt 
mainly  with  its  political,  and  the  other  two  with  its  theological  aspect.  Of 
the  three,  it  nnist  be  acknowledged  that  the  politician  took  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  view.  He  perceived  very  clearly  that  political  liberty  cannot 
subsist  where  there  is  not  absolute  religions  liberty,  and  that  religious  liberty 
does  not.  consist  simply  of  toleration,  but  implies  a  total  abolition  of  religious 
disqualifications.  In  this  respect,  lie  alone  among  his  contemporaries  antici¬ 
pated  the  doctrines  of  the  nineteenth  century.  “  Where  civil  liberty  is 
entire,”  he  wrote,  “it  includes  liberty  of  conscience.  Where  liberty  of 
conscience  is  entire,  it  includes  civil  liberty.” 

The  comparative  narrowness  of  Montesquieu’s  view  ought 
scarcely  to  surprise  or  to  disappoint  us.  It  is  merely  one  indication 
among  many  that  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
not  creative  but  representative  men. 

A  booh  like  M.  Barni’s,  consisting  of  a  series  of  lectures 
reprinted  as  they  were  delivered,  claims  special  indulgence  for 
certain  characteristics  of  style.  We  restrain  our  feelings  when 
we  remember  that  the  following  sentence  was  written  for  a 
lecture-room : — 

Tous,  dans  ce  sifecle  de  la  raison,  represented  la  puissance  ou  du  moins 
l’effort  de  la  raison,  mais  sous  des  aspects  diflerents:  Montesquieu,  la  raisou 
temperee  par  le  sens  historique  le  plus  penetrant  et.  le  plus  sagace  ;  Voltaire, 
la  raison  armee  de  1’esprit  le  plus  vif  qui  fut  jamais,  la  raison  nee  pour  le 
combat  et  pour  l’action  ;  Rousseau,  la  raison  animee  par  le  sentiment  et 
coloree  par  Imagination  ;  Turgot,  la  raison  illuminant  l’homme  d’Etat ; 
d’Alembert,  la  raison  mathematique ;  Diderot,  la  raison  passionnde,  pleine 
de  feu  et  de  fougue. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  Might  it  not  he  said  of  any  set 
of  human  beings  that  ever  lived,  that  they  severally  represented 
reason  tempered  with  something  else  ?  Might  it  not  be  said  that 
the  Fenian  “  Head  Centre  ”  represents  reason  fired  by  a  desire  for 
a  redivision  of  property,  or  that  Dr.  Cumming  represents  reason 
coloured  by  haziness,  or  that  Mr.  Whalley  represents  reason 
animated  by  theological  monomania?  The  stuff  we  have  quoted 
is  quite  unworthy  of  M.  Barni,  who  seldom  fails  to  lend  the 
advantages  of  thoughtful  expression  to  the  rather  extreme  views 
which  his  lectures  intimate. 


THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.* 

IIIS  little  hook  professes  to  be  an  account  of  the  history  and 
objects  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  by  the  Secretary  of  that 
institution.  Like  other  accounts  of  institutions  by  their  secre¬ 
taries,  it  is  of  course  laudatory,  and,  equally  of  course,  it  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  rather  unctuous  matter.  It  does  not,  however, 
run  so  much  to  texts  as  most  books  of  the  class  which  may  be 
described  indifferently  as  advertisement  run  to  seed,  or  as  very 
attenuated  history.  It  is  rather  like  one  of  those  elaborate  docu¬ 
ments  which  wine-merchants  sometimes  circulate  with  all  the 
external  appearance  of  impartial  treatises  upon  different  vintages. 
The  Secretary  tells  us  about  Captain  Coram  and  Hogarth  and 
Handel,  hut  he  has  an  evident  arri'ere  pens&e,  which  we  need  not 
further  particularize.  The  eloquence  of  which  he  is  bound  to 
administer  a  certain  dose  does  not,  however,  take  quite  the  com¬ 
mon  turn  of  the  appeals  which  lead  off  with  a  quotation  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  wind  up  with  soliciting  the  favour  of,  &c.  &c.  It  has  a  certain 
old-fashioned  eighteenth-century  ring  about  it,  which  harmonizes 
with  the  character  of  the  hospital  itself.  He  quotes  that  “  eminent 
writer  ”  Sterne  to  put  the  important  question,  “  Have  faults  no 
extenuations  ?  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  one  propensely  going 
out  of  the  road  and  continuing  there  through  depravity  of  will, 
and  a  helpless  wanderer  straying  by  delusion,  and  warily  treading 
hack  her  way  ?  ” — a  question  whicli  might  have  been  asked  and 
answered  without  the  shelter  of  Sterne’s  authority.  Fielding  is 
brought  in,  speaking  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Allworthy,  to  prove 
that  many  women  have  become  hopelessly  abandoned  from  “  being 
unable  to  retrieve  the  first  slip.”  And  “  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bum, 
author  of  Burn's  Justice,"  is  summoned  to  assure  us  that  “  erring 
females  become  desperate  and  profligate  ”  in  consequence  of  what 
“  at  first  was  a  pitiable  weakness.”  The  remarks  which  the  excellent 
Secretary  advances  on  his  own  responsibility  are  somewhat  in  the 
same  strain.  “The  descent  from  virtue  to  vice,”  he  profoundly 
remarks,  “  is  so  easy,  that  but  one  step  intervenes  between  them,” 
and  often  when  we  think  “we  are  secure,  our  foot  slips  and  we  are 
involved  in  all  the  misery  and  degradation  of  sin.”  All  this,  and  a 
good  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  is  undeniably  true,  and  indeed 
we  have  heard  something  very  like  it  before.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Brownlow  has  got  a  series  of  charity  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  into  his  constitution,  and  can’t  help  letting  out  a  little  of  them 
when  he  writes.  The  good,  steady-going,  unimpeachable  platitudes 
which  he  advances  remind  us  of  the  sermons,  reproached  for 
“  cold  morality,”  and  admired  for  the  absence  of  fanaticism,  under 
which  our  great-grandfathers  used  to  sleep  so  comfortably  in  the 
luxurious  pews  of  the  period.  The  churches  built  of  homely  solid 
red  brick  in  defiance  of  architectural  vanities,  the  pews  like 
cushioned  cattle-pens,  and  the  steady  unexciting  theology  poured 
out  in  a  monotonous  flow,  form  a  good  prosaic  whole,  upon  which 
the  imagination  may  sometimes  dwell  with  pleasure.  The  sober 
drab  colouring  of  those  times  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  minds  tired  by 
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the  more  stirring  scenes  of  the  present.  And  it  was  in  such  an 
atmosphere  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  first  began  to  flourish. 
The  bricks  of  the  dull  unimpressive  pile  are  alive  at  this  day  to 
j  testify  of  it,  and  it  stands  in  that  quarter  of  London  upon  which 
the  impress  of  the  century  is  most  unmistakeably  stamped.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Russell  Square  the  passenger  may  mentally 
transport  himself  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  backwards  with  less 
effort  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  observe  the  cumbrous  and  solid  fashion  in 
which  our  ancestors  started  their  charitable  institutions.  At  the 
present  time,  a  man  who  has  lived  through  twenty-four  hours 
without  an  application  to  subscribe  to  some  new  charity  may  say 
to  himself  that  he  has  saved  a  day.  New  hospitals  and  new 
machinery  for  relieving  every  land  of  evil  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 
including  the  desire  of  idle  people  to  be  occupied  in  getting  some¬ 
thing  up,  rise  in  every  direction  like  mushrooms.  We  know  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceeding,  which  has  been  reiuced  to  a 
system.  We  recognise  the  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets  which 
announces  in  the  newspapers  that  seme  particular  variety  of  des¬ 
titution  has  been  overlooked,  till  it  has  become  a  disgrace  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  anticipate  the  calling  together  of  com¬ 
mittees,  the  agitation  of  industrious  secretaries,  the  circulars  which 
will  soon  he  flying  about  with  a  special  physiognomy  even  to  their 
envelopes,  the  lists  of  subscriptions,  and  the  public  meeting  under 
the  presidence  of  a  distinguished  public  speaker.  We  perhaps 
wonder  vaguely  how  many  of  the  seeds  so  profusely  sown  will 
ever  come  to  bear  fruit ;  but  we  trouble  our  heads  very  slightly 
about  the  matter.  It  was  not  so  in  former  times.  It  was 
as  much  more  solemn  a  business  to  get  a  new  hospital  fairly 
under  weigh,  as  it  was  to  start  a  commercial  company  in 
days  when  commercial  companies  did  not  darken  the  very 
air.  The  machinery  was  slowly  put  in  motion  by  a  pon¬ 
derous  and  elaborate  apparatus,  after  some  enthusiastic  man 
had  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  work.  Captain  Coram, 
the  originator  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  seems  to  have  been 
an  appropriate  man  for  such  a  task.  He  was  a  tough  old  sea¬ 
faring  man,  horn  in  1668,  who  lived  till  1751,  and  passed  the 
intervening  period  principally  in  throwing  out  and  agitating  a 
variety  of  schemes  which  were,  at  least,  of  no  use  to  himself.  He 
ended  his  days  as  a  recipient  of  charity,  making,  it  seems,  the  very 
sensible  remark  that,  as  lie  had  not  wasted  his  means  upon  self- 
indulgence,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  was  poor  in  his 
old  age.  lie  settled  at  one  time  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and 
there  presented  fifty-nine  acres  of  land  to  the  township  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  should  he  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of 
England,  if  ever  it  should  come  to  he  established  in  America.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  Episcopal  Church  has  ever  succeeded 
in  getting  anything  out  of  the  Taunton  vestrymen  in  consequence 
of  this  rather  speculative  piece  of  charity.  He  then  got  up  a 
variety  of  plans  for  improving  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland, 
for  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  tar,  for  colonizing  Georgia, 
and  for  settling  “industrious  Protestant  families”  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Coming  to  live  in  London,  he  was  shocked  by  the  number  of 
children  whom  he  saw  exposed  in  the  streets.  He  got  up 
an  agitation  which  lasted  for  seventeen  years,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  little  success.  At  last,  being  “  fertile  in  expedients,  he 
bethought  himself  of  applying  to  the  ladies  ” — a  remark  whicli  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  science  of  agitation 
in  those  days.  By  the  help  of  these  auxiliaries  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  charter.  A  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  defining 
the  powers  of  the  Governors.  And,  at  last,  after  these  labours, 
the  hospital  was  fairly  launched,  in  1741.  Old  Coram  seems  to 
have  had  tolerably  sensible  views  as  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  charity  really  useful.  The  vague  ideas  which  were  then  enter¬ 
tained  of  charity  and  political  economy  succeeded,  however,  in 
pretty  nearly  spoiling  it  at  the  outset.  Children  were  at  first 
admitted  by  lot.  This  was  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
1756  Parliament,  by  way  of  remedying  the  evils,  declared  that 
the  hospital  ought  to  be  enabled  to  support  and  educate 
all  the  children  that  should  be  offered.  The  consequences 
of  this  indiscriminate  mode  of  charity  may  be  imagined. 
Parishes  contrived  to  pass  off  their  children,  often  without 
the  consent  of  the  mother,  upon  this  Government  sanctuary, 
to  save  the  burden  of  their  support.  The  carriage  of 
children  to  London  became  a  regular  trade.  One  man,  it  was 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  coming  up  with  five  children 
in  baskets ;  he  happened  to  get  drunk,  and  lay  all  night  asleep  on 
a  common.  Next  morning  three  of  the  children  were  dead.  Fif¬ 
teen  thousand  children  were  received  in  three  years,  of  whom  only 
4,400  lived  to  be  apprenticed ;  and  the  total  expense  incurred  is 
stated  to  have  been  500,000/.  Of  more  remote  evils  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  speak.  This  monstrous  system  had,  of  course,  to  he 
speedily  stopped,  even  in  those  pre-Malthusian  times ;  and  the 
hospital  was  at  last  put  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  It  was 
the  practice,  however,  until  1 801,  to  receive  children  without  any 
clue  to  their  parents  being  given,  upon  payment  of  100/.— a 
plan  which  led  to  very  obvious  evils.  At  present,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  this  institution,  like  most  others,  is  conducted, 
as  its  Secretary  testifies,  on  principles  which  approach  as 
nearly  to  perfection  as  the  frailty  of  human  nature  will  al¬ 
low.  At  any  rate,  a  careful  investigation  is  said  to  be  made 
into  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  care  is  taken  to  admit 
those  in  which  the  assistance  is  really  likely  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
of  service.  The  principle  of  a  Foundling  Hospital  is  always  open 
to  certain  obvious  objections.  The  good  which  it  may  do  depends 
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entirely  upon  tlie  discretion  with  which  its  rules  are  administered. 
The  rules,  as  laid  down  by  the  Secretary,  seem  to  be  such  as  are 
calculated  to  admit  the  most  deserving  cases ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  wisely  carried  out. 

The  history  of  a  Foundling  Hospital  ought,  according  to  well- 
known  precedents,  to  afford  some  of  the  raw  material  of  novels ; 
hut  we  cannot  discover  from  Mr.  Brownlow  that  there  are  any 
very  interesting  anecdotes  to  he  told.  His  one  story  is  about  a 
hanker  who  wished  to  discover  his  early  history,  and  who  could 
only  find  out  that  he  had  been  handed  over  to  the  hospital  in  a 
basket,  naked.  There  are  a  few  anecdotes  as  to  the  tokens  left 
with  the  children,  and  a  paragraph  as  to  the  difficulty  of  naming 
them.  In  former  times,  “  persons  of  quality  and  distinction  ”  used 
occasionally  to  act  as  sponsors,  and  honoured  the  children  with 
their  names.  This  practice  has  been  abandoned,  because  the 
children,  when  they  grew  up,  used  to  claim  relationship  on  the 
strength  of  it.  “  Eminent  deceased  personages  ”  were  then  selected, 
and  the  children  were  christened  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Michael  Angelo,  William  Hogarth,  Isaac  Walton, 
and  by  similar  names,  until,  at  length,  when  their  numbers  increased 
faster  than  the  invention  of  the  governors,  they  were  even  called 
“  after  the  creeping  things  and  beasts  of  the  earth.”  It  would  be 
a  real  cruelty  to  call  a  child  Worm  or  Caterpillar,  and  we  are-  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Treasurer  now  prepares  a  suitable  list.  Judging 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  which  besets  the  gentlemen  who  name 
racehorses  and  ships  of  war,  we  should  say  his  task  was  not  a 
sinecure.  The  most  really  curious  thing  about  the  Foundling 
Hospital  appears  to  be  its  early  connection  with  artists.  Hogarth 
was  one  of  the  first  governors,  and  helped  it  in  various  character¬ 
istic  ways.  He  invented  a  truly  marvellous  coat  of  arms,  in¬ 
cluding  “  a  young  child  lying  naked  and  exposed,  extending  its 
right  hand  proper ;  a  lamb  argent  holding  in  its  mouth  a  sprig  of 
thyme  proper,  supported  on  the  dexter  side  by  a  terminal  figure 
of  a  woman  full  of  nipples  proper ;  Britannia  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  cap  argent  ” ;  and  various  other  inventions  of 
eighteenth  century  heraldry.  Further,  he  made  a  very  marvellous 
heading  for  a  power  of  attorney,  which  is  something  between  an 
orthodox  allegory  and  the  picture  of  Gin  Lane.  It  contains 
Captain  Coram  with  the  charter  under  his  arm,  an  idealized 
beadle,  an  exposed  child  in  a  gutter,  boys  with  mathematical 
instruments,  and  little  girls  going  in  pairs  to  church.  Hogarth, 
however,  conferred  considerably  greater  benefits  upon  the  hospital 
than  this.  He  presented  it  with  the  portrait  of  Captain  Coram, 
h  propos  of  which  he  asserted  himself  to  be  as  good  a  portrait- 
painter  as  Vandyke;  and  with  a  picture  of  “Moses  before 
Pharaoh’s  Daughter,”  which  he  doubtless  considered  equal  to 
Raffaelle.  He  also  gave  it,  what  turned  out  to  be  more  valu¬ 
able,  a  certain  number  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  for  the  “  March  to 
Finchley.”  The  hospital,  luckily,  had  the  winning  ticket,  and  is 
still  in  possession  of  the  picture.  Hogarth,  moreover,  induced 
many  other  artists  to  co-operate  with  him  in  ornamenting  the 
hospital ;  and  a  committee  took  to  dining  at  the  hospital  annually 
on  the  5th  of  November.  The  dinner  became  so  popular,  that  in 
1 757,  for  example,  1  54  persons  were  present,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  anticipation  of  the  present  Royal  Academy  dinner.  The 
pictures  contributed  by  the  artists  gave,  at  the  same  time,  the  first 
suggestion  from  which  more  modern  exhibitions  have  sprung. 
The  gallery  at  the  hospital  became  a  popular  lounge  in  the  time 
of  George  II.,  and  was  superseded  by  the  annual  Exhibition  of 
United  Artists,  which  was  itself  the  precursor  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  rather  whimsical  that  the  Foundling  Hospital 
should  have  served  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  growth  of  such  a 
widely  ditterent  institution ;  unless  we  may  trace  some  analogy 
between  the  offices  which  the  hospital  and  the  Academy  discharge 
for  natural  and  intellectual  progeny  respectively. 


BRITAIN  AND  IIER  LANGUAGE.* 

HIS  is  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject,  but  surely  a  man  who 
undertakes  to  enlighten  the  world  on  so  great  a  subject 
should  at  least  let  the  world  know  who  he  is.  A  man  who  sets 
out  to  prove  that  the  whole  Teutonic  race  never  did  anything 
worth  speaking  of  should  surely  not  remain  anonymous,  and 
should  not  confine  himself  to  the  narrow  world  of  Brighton. 
He  reserves  the  right  of  translation ;  so  he  expects  to  be  trans¬ 
lated —  no  doubt  into  some  grateful  Romance  or  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  how  can  a  man  get  translated,  if  he  persists  in 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  South-Saxon  Gyaros  ?  And,  as  he 
does  the  Saturday  Review  the  honour  to  pick  it  out  as  the  special 
champion  of  Teutonism,  let  us  add  that  we  should  be  better 
pleased  if  we  knew  who  it  is  whose  hand  is  against  us — iv  oi  ipdei 
Kat  6\t<j(jov.  Perhaps  our  Brighton  friend  will  answer  that  he  too 
is  fighting  against  he  knows  not  whom.  But  we  submit  that, 
having  a  corporate  existence  of  ten  years,  we  are  in  a  manner 
somebody,  a  moral  person  or  body  politic,  something  a  good  deal 
less  shadowy  than  an  adversary  of  whom  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
his  book  is  printed  at  Brighton.  And  one  word  more  about  our¬ 
selves.  Even  a  Teuton,  even  a  Goth,  even  a  mere  Saturday  Reviewer, 
is  entitled,  if  he  be  quoted,  to  be  quoted  accurately.  The  veiled 
prophet  of  Brighton  abuses  his  position  to  put  things  into  our 
mouth  which  we  certainly,  never  said  or  thought.  Thus  we 
read : — 
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The  Saturday  Review,  a  most  bigoted  pro-Tentonic  journal,  in  a  late 
article  on  the  opinion  of  foreigners  regarding  us  in  Elizabethan  times, 
repudiates  most  vehemently  the  name  of  Briton  as  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  isles.  The  writer  probably  forgets  the  distich,  “  Rule,  Britannia,” 
&c.  Granted,  for  a  moment,  that  the  name  is  not  ethnologically  correct, 
there  is  no  reason  why  fresh  arrivals  should  not  adopt  the  cognomen  of  the 
country  they  inhabit.  I,  however,  do  not  admit  that  the  name  is  incorrect. 

We  turn  to  our  own  pages,  and  find  what  seems  the  most  harmless 
remark  in  the  world.  It  is  in  our  number  for  the  twelfth  of  last 
August.  A  Bohemian  traveller,  or  rather  his  translator,  gives  a 
Latin  description  of  the  English  of  Edward  the  Fourth’s  time ; 
Mr.  Rye,  professing  to  translate  the  Latin,  brings  in  the  word 
“Briton,”  which  is  not  in  the  original.  Our  comment  is : — 

Why  a  “  Briton  ”  ?  There  is  no  such  word  in  the  Latin,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Rye  quotes  it ;  and  if  Schassek,  or  even  if  his  Latin  translator,  elsewhere 
calls  Englishmen  “  Britons,”  it  was  a  fact  to  be  specially  noticed,  and  not  to 
be  smuggled  in  in  this  way.  “  Briton,”  in  ordinary  speech,  then  and  long 
after,  meant  distinctively  a  Welshman. 

Where  is  our  vehemence?  Where  is  the-1  sign  of  our  pro- 
Teutonic  bigotry  ?  Surely,  as  far  as  this  passage  goes,  we  might 
be  the  fiercest  of  the  Cymry,  unwilling  that  the  name  of  “  Briton  ” 
should  be  profaned  by  application  to  the  upstart  and  intruding 
Saxon.  We  repudiate  nothing;  we  express  no  opinion  of  our 
own ;  we  simply  state  an  historical  fact,  that  a  certain  word  was 
not  used  in  a  certain  sense  at  a  certain  time.  Perhaps  we  are 
wrong  in  our  fact ;  perhaps  our  Brighton  friend  knows  some 
example  of  the  word  “  Briton  ”  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
“Englishman,” 'or  in  a  sense  including  Englishmen,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  That  the  song  of  “  Rule  Britannia  ” 
claims  any  such  remote  antiquity  is  as  much  news  to  us  as  the 
description  given  of  ourselves. 

Again : — 

The  Saturday  Review  (and  I  merely  mention  that  journal  because  it  is 
the  most  prominent  and  clever  of  those  that  advocate  a  return  to  the 
primitive  barbarism  of  our  tongue),  I  say  that  journal,  I  think  in  a  late 
review  on  the  provincialisms  introduced  into  his  poems  by  Tennyson,  praises 
him  for  so  doing ;  and  on  one  word  remarks,  that  he  has  done  well  in 
reinstating  it,  though  it  be  of  Romance  origin. 

We  cannot  exactly  construe  this  sentence  according  to  any 
grammar,  Romance  or  Teutonic.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
we  are  charged  with  advocating  a  return  to  the  primitive  barba¬ 
rism  of  our  tongue,  because  we  say  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  done 
well  in  reinstating  a  provincial  word  of  Romance  origin.  Surely 
it  is  hard  to  be  thus  banged  from  pillar  to  post.  The  Barbarians 
drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  on  the  Barbarians. 
We  may  not  speak  Teutonic ;  we  may  not  speak  Romance;  sup¬ 
pose  we  are  so  unhappy  that  we  cannot  speak  Celtic  ?  We  see  no 
alternative  but  holding  our  tongue  altogether. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  our  vehemence ;  now  let  us  try  a 
specimen  of  our  enthusiasm  : — 

No  Gothic  idiom  forms  the  plural  by  the  addition  of  s,  and  if  the  Saxon  did 
so,  it  must  have  borrowed  from  the  French.  An  enthusiastic  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  wants  to  add  en  as  a  plural  to  the  “  Saxon  ”  peas.  Peas, 
let  me  inform  him,  is  purely  Provencal,  viz.  Pes — pronounced  as  an  Irish¬ 
man  does  our  word.  The  above  writer  might  as  well  make  the  plural  of  can 
to  be  cen,  in  lieu  of  cans,  because  man  is  so  declined. 

It  is  good  in  these  times  to  find  any  one  who  can  be  enthusiastic 
about  anything,  even  about  the  plural  of  pease.  And  it  is  com¬ 
forting  to  find  our  words  remembered  after  two  years  and  a  half. 
But  we  really  cannot  see  our  own  enthusiasm.  What  we  really  said 
on  April  the  4th,  1863,  was  this.  We  were  reviewing  Mr. 
Wedgwood’s  Etymological  Dictionary  : — 

We  do  not  know  whether  our  tyrants  the  printers  have  yet  abolished  the 
final  e  in  pease.  Mr.  Wedgwood  says,  with  great  truth, 

“  Pea,  Pease,  Lat .pisum,  W.  pys,  pease.  Pea,  in  the  singular,  i3  a  modern 
corruption,  on  the  supposition  that  the  se  of  pease  belonged  to  the  plural 
form.  The  old  plural  was  peason.” 

Here  Mr.  Wedgwood  states,  not  a  wish,  but  a  fact;  we  simply 
say  that  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  fact  is  true,  and  we  are  immediately 
charged  with  an  enthusiastic  wish.  If  we  showed  any  enthusiasm, 
it  was  not  in  asking  for  the  n  which  we  have  not,  but  in  asking  to 
keep  the  e  which  is  still  left  us.  Amd  where  did  we  talk  about 
“Saxon”  peas  or  “Saxon”  anything  else?  And  how  a  word 
which  is  Latin,  Welsh,  and  French  should  be  “purely  Pro¬ 
vencal  ”  is  quite  beyond  us.  Amd  what  has  this  to  do  with  plurals 
in  s?  If  a  man  really  thinks  that  “  smithas,  smiths,"  in  either  its 
early  or  its  modern  shape,  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  he  is 
beyond  argument.  And  what  does  he  make  of  such  Gothic  plurals 
as  Siponjos,  dagos,  Judaieis,  Praufeteis,  hokarjos,  &c.  in  the  Gospels 
of  Ulfilas  ? 

We  do  not  know  whether  every  idea  which  our  nameless  adver¬ 
sary  attacks  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Saturday  Review; 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  objects  of  his  displeasure  would 
displease  us  as  much  as  they  do  him.  He  seems  to 
believe  in  a  sort  of  organized  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  “  the 
Germans,”  and  of  their  fautors  at  home,  to  “  Germanize  ”  our 
language,  to  fill  it  with  “long  Teutonic  combinations” — such 
words,  we  suppose,  as  Reichsangelegenheitcn.  This  conspiracy,  it 
appears,  is  favoured  by  “the  highest  in  the  land.”  We  can  only 
say  that,  if  there  be  such  a  conspiracy,  we  are  not  among  the  con¬ 
spirators.  If  we  say  that  it  is  better  to  talk  about  a  “man  ”  than 
an  “  individual,”  we  really  do  not  see  that  “  man  ”  is  a  long 
Teutonic  combination.  As  for  the  Germans,  they  have  enough  to 
do  at  home,  to  keep  their  own  tongue  from  going  to  the  dogs. 
We  have  seen  a  man  called  an  “  individuum”  in  a  High-Dutch 
book ;  all  the  frauen  are  turned  into  damen ;  we  expect  soon  to 
[  see  mangiren  instead  of  cssen,  and  diren  instead  of  sagen,  As  for 
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ourselves,  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  bring  in  a  single 
German  idiom  or  compound.  We  can  say,  with  the  old  Swiss  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  “  Lond  uns  tiitsch  blyben ;  die  Welseh 
Zung  ist  untrii  ”  ;  but,  if  so,  we  must  be  allowed  to  put  our  own 
sense  upon  the  word  tiitsch.  Our  adversary  runs  off  with  a  very 
common  mistake.  He  cannot  conceive  any  Teutonic  tongue  or  any 
Teutonic  people  except  the  modern  Higli-Germans,  aud,  as  he 
happens  to  have  a  silly  prejudice  against  the  modern  High 
Germans,  he  flies  off  into  a  rhapsody  against  all  Germans  and  every¬ 
thing  German.  No  doubt  the  Germans  themselves  have  talked 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  He  who  called  Britain  “  eine  deutsche 
Insel”  called  it  what  we  altogether  deny,  in  his  probable  sense 
of  deutsch.  When  we  remember  that  the  Low-Dutch  forms 
are  palpably  older  than  the  High,  we  feel  that  he  who  said 
that  English  was  broken  German  would  have  spoken  one 
degree  more  truly  if  he  had  said  that  German  was  broken 
English.  The  truth  is,  what  writers  of  this  sort  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  that  we  have  not,  and  do  not  wish  to  have,  any  special 
connection  with  the  High-Germans.  They  are  Aryans,  they 
are  Teutons ;  so  far  they  are  near  of  kin  to  us ;  but  they  are  not 
our  nearest  of  kin.  Our  sympathies  are,  or  ought  to  be,  all 
Low-Dutch,  as  low  as  may  be.  Our  real  brethren  are  the  remnant 
scattered  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eliine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Trave.  We  are  at  home  when  a  street-boy  of 
Hamburg,  speaking  his  own  tongue,  asks  us  “  What  o’clock  is 
it  p  ”  We  are  not  at  home  when  his  high-polite  neighbour  asks 
“  Wie  viel  Ukr  ist  es  P  ”  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  Brighton 
prophet  is  fighting  with  a  shadow.  We  do  not  wish  to  get 
rid  of  one  really  naturalized  Romance  word.  We  do  (not  wish 
to  bring  in  one  German  idiom  or  combination.  We  dislike  talking 
about  “  thought-life  ”  as  much  as  he  does.  We  dislike  talking 
about  “the  Anglo-Saxon  race”  just  as  much  as  he  does.  We 
really  do  not  see  that  he  need  quarrel  with  us.  If  there  is  a 
German  conspiracy,  we  are  as  guiltless  of  it  as  he  is  himself. 

But  our  great  offence  seems  to  be  that  we  hold  it  right  to  call 
the  tongue  of  Alfred  what  he  himself  called  it,  “  English  ” : — 

I  most  emphatically  deny  that  “  English,”  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  whether  in  reference  to  people,  language,  or  architecture,  is  applicable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  it 
was  so  applied  I  will  not  deny.  In  Latin  the  inhabitants  are  called  Angli , 
and  the  language,  Anglica ;  but  this  probably  meant  Anglian  ( A.-S .  Anglisc ), 
in  contradistinction  to  Saxon.  In  like  manner,  the  French  {Fraud)  are 
also  termed  Fraud;  yet  no  one  in  his  senses  would  maintain  that  the 
Teutonic  Frank  is  the  modern  Frenchman,  or  the  Frankish  language  ( lingua 
Francica )  the  same  as  the  modern  Gallic  tongue.  Yet  lingua  Frandca 
applies  equally  in  Latin  to  both  ;  and  in  Latin  all,  or  nearly  all,  records  were 
kept  aud  written  in  the  period  we  are  speaking  of. 

For  Anglisc  read  Englisc ,  but  never  mind.  That  when  Alfred,  a 
Saxon,  called  his  own  language  English,  he  meant  Anglian  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  Saxon,  is  about  the  greatest  absurdity  we  ever 
saw.  That  lingua  Francica  means  French  is  quite  new  to  us; 
“Gallice,”  “lingua  Gallicana,”  and  the  like,  are  the  sort  of  phrases 
we  are  used  to.  The  architectural  illustration  is  almost  more 
wonderful  than  the  philological : — 

The  instance  of  architecture  in  England  (also  a  sign  of  nationality)  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

We  call  the  early  (or  old)  English  style,  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  Norman 
(which  immediately  preceded  it),  but  the  mixture  of  the  two.  This  style 
came  into  vogue  about  the  same  time  that  the  English  language  was  formed 
— that  is,  about  the  time  that  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races  were  finally 
blended  into  one — somewhere  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

And  again : — 

The  early  architecture  (as  I  before  stated)  was  a  fusion  of  Norman  and 
Saxon  style,  and  commenced  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  time  the 
people  and  language  were  undergoing  the  same  process. 

What  this  means  we  have  simply  no  idea  whatever. 

The  writer  winds  up  with  the  old  fallacy  of  counting  vocabularies 
to  see  whether  the  Roman  element  in  English  is  not  as  great  as 
the  Teutonic.  It  is  true  enough  that,  if  we  take  some  dictionaries, 
we  find  whole  pages  with  hardly  a  Teutonic  word.  But  what  sort 
of  words  are  they  with  which  the  pages  are  filled  ?  Technical  or 
quasi-technical  words  of  the  last  hundred  years  or  so — words 
that  would  have  been  as  unintelligible  to  a  soldier  of  William 
as  to  a  soldier  of  Harold.  Nine  out  of  ten  are  words  that  one 
never  uses  in  common  speech  or  writing.  The  words  which  we 
cannot  do  without  are  still  Teutonic  to  the  backbone.  We 
put  again  the  old  test.  We  can  make  hundreds  of  sentences 
without  one  Romance  word ;  can  our  Brighton  friend  make  a 
single  sentence  without  one  Teutonic  word  ?  But  perhaps  the 
funniest  thing  of  all  is  the  reason  why  we  are  to  talk  the  odd 
jargon  which  is  gradually  elbowing  out  the  true  English  tongue. 
The  High  German,  our  author  tells  us,  can  never  be  a  universal 
speech,  a  weltsprache.  But  English  may,  if  it  cultivates  its  Ro¬ 
mance  element;  otherwise  French  will  get  the  start  of  it.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  have  not  the  least  wish  to  make  our  lan¬ 
guage  a  weltsprache,  or  to  displace  the  natural  tongue  of  any 
independent  nation.  And,  if  this  dignity  can  be  compassed  only 
by  talking  a  jargon  half  French,  half  English,  it  would  surely  be 
better  to  talk  French  altogether.  At  the  same  time,  what  is 
French  ?  Let  our  adversary  look  to  his  own  friends.  Probably 
few  people  think  how  very  large  is  the  Teutonic  infusion  in  modem 
French.  And,  what  should  be  carefully  noticed,  it  includes  many 
of  the(commonest  ideas  and  objects.  To  take  up  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
old  parable ;  the  corn  while  it  grows  is  Teutonic  hie  (old  French 
hied,  English  blade,  German  hlatt) ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  cooked 
that  it  becomes  the  French  pain.  A  deer  is,  indeed,  a  Romance 
cerf,  but  to  catch  a  deer,  or  even  to  catch  a  sparrow,  you  have 


to'  go  through  the  Teutonic  process  of  the  chasse  (hetzen). 
Yet  French  is  a  Latin  language  after  all.  You  may  make 
hundreds  of  French  sentences  without  any  Teutonic  word ;  you 
cannot  make  a  single  French  sentence  without  any  Latin  word. 
As  Professor  Midler  says,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  compound 
language. 

One  word  more.  Our  adversary  affirms  that  x  is  not  a  genuine 
English  letter.  Where  then  is  Brighton  ?  Is  it  not  in  Sussex,  in 
“  Sudseaxnarice  ”  ?  Surely  the  denouncer  of  High  Dutchmen  would 
not  get  rid  of  the  x  by  writing  the  name  of  his  county  Sudsachsen. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  MINDS* 

BOOK  of  really  good  aphorisms  would  perhaps  be  more  useful 
aud  welcome  in  the  present  than  in  any  former  condition  of 
literature.  A  time  when  of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end 
is  best  of  all  suited  for  the  reception  of  these  condensed  reflections 
on  life.  And  this  is  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  amid  the  huge 
masses  of  writing,  short  terse  general  propositions  stand  out  more 
j  conspicuously,  and  are  more  likely  to  attract  genuine  attention, 
from  their  contrast  with  the  elaborate  and  systematic  character  of 
the  rest.  And,  in  the  next  place,  propositions  of  this  kind,  by 
their  very  generality  and  largeness,  provoke  the  mind  of  the  reader 
to  consider  the  exceptions  and  modifications  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  received.  In  an  age  of  rapid  and  omnivorous  read¬ 
ing,  anything  which  in  this  way  checks  the  habit  of  bolting  the 
i  conclusions  of  thought  or  information  is  of  the  highest  value. 
It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  Mr.  Calvert’s  Thoughts  are 
lacking  in  this,  the  most  serviceable,  quality  of  the  kind  of 
literature  to  which  they  belong.  They  do  not  suggest  limitations, 
i  nor  cause  the  student  to  pause  at  this  point  or  that,  to  ponder  the 
extent  of  the  truth  which  the  author  has  set  before  him.  In  this 
I  respect  they  bely  their  title.  The  only  thought  worth  the 
notice  of  a  thoughtful  mind  is  one  which  sets  it  think¬ 
ing.  This  is  scarcely  the  case  with  those  contained  in  the 
present  collection.  Take  the  first,  for  example.  “  Truth  dig¬ 
nifies  all  men;  but  falsehood  lowers  even  a  beggar.”  Surely 
this  is  a  mere  truism.  No  mind  could  have  much  pretension  to 
be  considered  thoughtful  to  which  this  was  not  familiar,  and  in 
which  it  had  not  taken  such  deep  root  as  to  be  held  unconsciously. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Calvert  would  say  that  truths  which  we  hold  un¬ 
consciously  are  worth  stirring  up  and  exhibiting  anew  for  all  that. 
This  is  undeniable,  but  then  they  should  be  exhibited  in  a  new 
form.  The  aphorism  we  have  quoted  does  not  stir  up  an  accepted 
truth  which  we  had  almost  forgotten  that  we  believed.  The  reader 
passes  it  over,  simply  thinking,  “  Of  course  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.”  Mr.  Calvert  himself  tells  us  that  “  The  worst  of  sermons 
have  oft  the  best  texts,  for  it  takes  a  clever  man  to  improve  a 
good  one.”  This  we  interpret  to  be  a  rather  roundabout  way  of 
saying  that,  if  a  thought  is  very  good  in  itself,  nobody  should 
venture  to  talk  about  it  to  the  world  unless  he  can  put  it  in  a 
clever  and  original  setting.  On  the  same  principle,  anybody  who 
repeats  an  admitted  truth  ought  to  repeat  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
revive  interest  in  it.  Otherwise,  he  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  repetition  in  a 
conventional  manner  of  a  thoroughly  trite  truism,  such  as  the 
statement  that  truth  dignifies  all  men,  even  beggars,  awakens  us 
to  something  which  we  either  never  knew,  or  else  had  forgotten, 
or  only  drowsily  remembered.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that 
any  one  would  buy  a  book  of  thoughts  who  did  not  believe,  in 
theory  at  least,  that  truth  dignifies  men.  And  if  he  only  held  the 
theory  without  acting  upon  it,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that 
Mr.  Calvert’s  way  of  putting  it  would  arouse  a  more  earnest 
passion  for  truth  in  his  mind.  So,  when  he  writes  a  number 
of  aphorisms,  likening  truth  to  God’s  throne,  and  “  a  golden 
path  that  leads  to  the  Eden  of  angels,”  and  “  the  pavement 
of  heaven,”  and  “the  strength  of  angels’  wings,”  he  is  not 
really  telling  us  anything  new  about  truth,  nor  making  us  prize 
it  more  highly,  nor  inspiring  a  “  thoughtful  mind  ”  with  any 
stronger  desire  to  search  after  truth.  Sayings  of  this  sort  may 
sound  like  oracular  expressions  of  thoughts,  but  there  is  no  real 
thinking  about  them. 

Mr.  Calvert  has  not  understood  that  the  only  aphoristic  book  for 
which  a  thoughtful  mind  has  any  reason  to  be  grateful  is  one  that 
extends  the  stock  of  that  worldly  wisdom  which  can  only  be  put 
into  the  fragmentary  form.  But  surely  the  author  himself  must 
in  candour  admit  that  the  world  was  already  well  aware  that  “  He 
who  marries  a  woman  for  nothing  but  beauty  will  soon  find  how 
poor  is  her  value  ;  ”  though  the  proposition  would  be  less  disputable 
if  for  “  will  find  ”  we  substitute  “  may  find.”  A  man  may  marry 
a  woman  for  her  beauty  only,  and  still  she  may  have  plenty  of 
other  merits.  But  Mr.  Calvert,  of  course,  means  that  beauty  is 
not  the  single  requisite  in  a  wife.  True ;  only  we  have  heard  it 
a  million  times  before,  and  the  aphorism  is  merely  a  pompous 
expansion  of  the  old  proverb  that  beauty  is  only  skin-deep.  If 
“  thoughtful  minds  ”  need  to  be  taught  anything  about  beauty,  it 
is  the  equally  useful  half-truth  that  beauty  is  a  very  delightful 
thing  in  a  wife,  as  in  everything  else,  and  is  very  well  worth  taking 
into  account  in  marriage.  Beauty,  though  a  physical  quality,  has 
profound  moral  influences.  Again,  does  the  thoughtful  mind  need 
to  be  taught  that  “  He  is  a  wise  man  who  discovers  his  proper 
forte,"  or  that  “  The  fop  is  anxious  only  how  to  embellish  his  body, 

|  the  wise  man  how  to  adorn  his  mind,”  or  that  “A  quick  runner 
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and  a  fast  spender  soon  get  to  an  end.”  We  should  have  fancied 
that  the  mind  to  which  these  reflections  had  not  already  occurred 
was  barely  entitled  to  the  character  of  thoughtfulness.  Mr. 
Calvert  says,  “  You  may  throw  wisdom  broadcast,  but  the  wise 
will  be  the  only  reapers  and  on  this  principle  he  reasonably 
expects  that  the  wise  only  will  benefit  by  the  thirteen  hundred 
wise  things  thrown  broadcast  in  his  volume.  For  instance,  “The 
grave  is  a  cold  and  hard  bed,  yet  it  is  a  peaceful  one.”  “  Precept 
we  hear,  but  example  we  feel.”  “  It  is  glorious  for  England  that 
our  judges  are  placed  above  all  intimidation,  and  that  our  courts 
of  justice  stand  with  doors  open  to  all  the  world.”  “When 
right  shall  govern  might,  the  millennium  will  begin.”  “Un¬ 
assuming  merit  is  sure  to  gain  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the 
good.”  “  Grateful  as  the  gentle  breeze  in  summer,  so  is  the 
counsel  of  a  true  friend.”  In  fact,  we  have  never  met  a  book 
which  contained  so  many  indisputable  propositions.  Two  or  three 
hundred  could  easily  be  selected,  quite  as  unquestionably  true  as 
the  few  we  have  quoted.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  grave  is 
cold  and  hard  and  peaceful,  or  that  example  is  better  than  precept, 
or  even  that  it  is  glorious  to  have  open  courts  of  justice.  The 
desirableness  of  right  governing  might,  and  the  admiration  due  to 
unassuming  merit,  are  equally  unobjectionable  points.  But  does 
Mr.  Calvert  esteem  them  particularly  worth  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  minds  P  If  the  thoughtful  mind  is  encompassed  by 
troubles,  the  consolation  that  the  grave  is  peaceful  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  suggest  itself  as  to  be  suggested  by  an  aphorism.  Then 
the  repetition  in  tame  English  of  the  old  truth,  Longum  est  iter 
per  prcecepta,  breve  et  ejjjicax  per  exempla,  will  not  be  exactly  a 
pregnant  or  fertile  piece  of  news  for  the  wise  reaper.  The  wise 
reaper,  again,  would  not  find  his  mental  garners  much  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  stored  after  he  had  gathered  in  the  sage  proposition  that  “  An 
auctioneer’s  language  and  a  spendthrift’s  money  are  very  similar — 
‘Going!’  ‘Going!!’  ‘Gone!!!’”  And  one  is  at  an  utter  loss  to  know 
what  can  be  meant  by  the  account  of  the  “difference  between  a  land- 
surveyorand  a  tailor;  one  measures  our  body,  and  the  other  ourdust.” 
Is  not  this  uncommonly  like  nonsense  ?  It  means  nothing,  and  it 
leads  to  nothing.  Supposing  the  similarity  between  the  auctioneer’s 
language  and  the  money  of  the  spendthrift  established,  or  the 
difference  between  the  land-surveyor  and  the  tailor  satisfactorily 
defined,  what  then  ?  Will  it  make  us  more  careful  of  our  money, 
or  more  careful  of  our  clothes,  or  more  mindful  of  the  approach  of 
death  P  Or  perhaps  we  may  class  it  with  the  harmless  ejacu¬ 
lations  of  the  old  lady  in  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  novels,  to  the  effect 
that  “  there’s  mile-stones  on  the  Dover  road.” 

As  is  almost  always  the  case  with  a  man  addicted  to  truisms, 
Mr.  Calvert  is  also  somewhat  addicted  to  falsisms.  “  Kindness,” 
for  example,  “  has  often  subdued  the  ferocity  of  man,  but  force  and 
fraud  never.”  Was  it  kindness  by  which  Pompey  suppressed  the 
Cilician  pirates,  or  Julius  Caesar  crushed  the  stubborn  Gauls, 
or  the  English  rulers  of  India  subdued  the  Sepoys  ?  Will  kindness 
subdue  garotters  ?  This  is  simply  a  piece  of  sentimental 
untruth.  Again,  “  lie  who  is  not  great  without  wealth  will  never 
be  great  with  it.”  Unless  the  word  “great”  is  used  in  some 
tricky  and  uncommon  sense,  this  is  thoroughly  contrary  to  reason 
and  experience.  A  thoughtful  mind  will  find  a  great  deal  more 
to  think  about  in  Becky  Sharp’s  reflection,  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
good  on  five  thousand  a  year.  And  nothing  can  be  more  pre¬ 
posterous  than  to  say  that  “  When  the  feet  of  pride  walk  into  a 
house,  it  rarely  happens  otherwise  than  the  same  feet  in  poverty 
walk  out.”  If  this  means  that  the  feet  will  be  borne  out  in 
poverty  when  the  owner  is  dead,  it  is  a  poor  truism,  and  one 
which  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  humble  as  to  the  proud  man. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  means  that  pride  is  always  ruined,  it  is 
a  sheer  falsism.  Are  the  proudest  dukes  and  millowners  the 
poorest?  “A  soldier  and  a  thief,”  we  learn,  “are  alike  in  one 
respect;  death  often  comes  to  both  at  a  short  notice.”  The 
thoughtful  mind  will  probably  reflect  that  this  would  run  better — 
“  The  soldier  and  all  mankind  are  alike  in  one  respect,”  &c. 
Then  there  is  a  most  vulgar  fallacy  latent  in  the  aphorism 
that  “  Mere  book-education  never  made  a  man,  but  it  has 
spoiled  many.”  The  first  clause  is  a  truism,  and  the  second  is  a 
falsism.  IIow  can  it  be  said  that  mere  book-education  has  spoiled 
many  ?  Besides,  mere  book-education  is  an  impossibility.  The 
schoolmaster  is  not  the  only  educator,  if  we  may  borrow  Mr. 
Calvert’s  oracular  style.  The  same  utter  fallacy  underlies  the 
aphorism  that,  “  if  human  knowledge  gave  men  conscience,  the 
most  learned  would  be  the  most  virtuous  as  well  as  the  most  wise ; 
but  is  it  so  ?  ”  The  aim  of  all  this  seems  to  be  simply  the  dis- 
aragement  of  book-education  and  human  knowledge.  We  cannot 
elp  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Calvert  knew  much  about  book-educa¬ 
tion  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  on  the  reproduction  of  such 
a  number  of  sonorous  nothings.  Perhaps  book-education  may  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  a  man  from  such  an  utterance  as  this : — “  He 
who  can  believe  in  Darwin’s  Progressive  Theory  ought  to  have  for 
his  coat  of  arms  a  polypus  on  a  mushroom,  supported  by  two 
grinning  baboons,  with  the  motto,  ‘  Behold  my  Progenitors.’  ” 
This  is  by  no  means  the  style  in  which  “  thoughtful  minds  ”  are 
wont  to  treat  the  speculations  of  impartial  and  industrious  inquirers. 
If  learning  does  not  always  give  men  conscience,  neither 
does  the  want  of  it;  and  a  weak  scoff  of  this  sort  indi¬ 
cates  a  lack  of  real  truthfulness  of  mind  for  which  fine 
things  about  the  pavement  of  heaven  are  no  compensation. 
Mr.  Darwin  is  not  the  only  philosopher  whom  the  writer  thinks 
meanly  of.  “  Locke  says,  ‘  the  mind  at  first  is  like  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  on  which  nothing  is  written  ’ ;  but  he  leaves  unsaid 
what  it  is  that  writes  on  the  paper:  can  paper  write  on  itself ?  ” 


This  is  a  deliciously  apposite  sneer  at  a  thinker  who  said  that  the 
experience  of  the  sensations  is  the  road  by  which  ideas  first  enter 
the  mind.  The  query  whether  paper  can  write  on  itself  would 
apply  much  more  cogently  to  Locke’s  opponents,  the  champions 
of  innate  ideas,  than  to  Locke  himself.  Yet  Mr.  Calvert  is  not 
narrow-minded,  or  he  would  not  say  that  “  he  who  is  known 
to  be  honest  will  never  have  to  make  an  apology  for  hi3  creed.” 
And  one  extraordinary  preference  ought  certainly  to  be  made 
known : — “  I  would  rather  sleep  with  an  Atheist  than  live  next 
door  to  a  brawling  religious  bigot.”  This  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
after  all,  and  would  depend  very  much  upon  circumstances.  We 
would  not  leave  our  readers  Avithout  a  parting  word  of  Avisdom 
from  Mr.  Calvert’s  book.  “  They  who  can  neither  see  what  is 
behind  nor  before,  are  generally  run  over.”  Let  all  thoughtful 
minds  ponder  this. 


LES  VACANCES  DE  LA  COMTESSE.* 

E  paysan  qui  s’enivre  a  souper,  le  soir  de  son  manage,  n’est 
peut-etre  pas  aussi  fou  qu’il  en  a  l’air.”  This  is  only  the 
opening  sentence  of  M.  About’s  second  chapter,  but  he  might,  if  he 
had  been  so  minded,  have  placed  it  on  his  title-page  by  way 
of  a  motto  to  Les  Vacances  de  la  Comtesse.  In  a  former  novel,  Le 
Mari  Imprevu,  the  loves  of  Gontran  de  Mably  and  Valentine 
Barbotwere  brought  to  a  happy  and  unexpected  issue ;  and  in  this, 
the  second  of  the  series,  the  author  undertakes  to  draw  a  picture 
of  French  married  life.  It  is  in  comparison  with  the  system 
adopted  by  his  hero  that  M.  About  hazards  the  doubt  as  to  the 
folly  of  the  French  peasant.  The  latter  at  least  recognised  his  own 
helplessness.  He  saw  dimly,  at  this  the  most  solemn  moment  of 
his  life,  that  one  false  step  might  make  all  the  difference 
between  happiness  and  misery,  and  he  preferred  to  trust  himself 
to  chance — to  the  operation  of  those  uuknown  forces  which  govern 
the  stupified  man  as  gravitation  decides  the  course  of  falling 
stones,  and  thus,  at  all  events,  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  his 
own  acts.  The  Count  de  Mably  chose  a  different  course.  Fie  had 
read  almost  all  the  philosophers,  the  moralists,  and  the  novelists 
who  have  treated  of  marriage.  Fie  prided  himself  on  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  women,  and  even  his  passion  had  always  been  mixed 
with  a  touch  of  scientific  ambition,  such  as  befits  a  man  who  plays 
with  a  great  subject.  All  the  experience  which  he  had  gained  in 
ten  years,  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  fortime,  was  now  to  be 
turned  to  account,  in  order  to  secure  for  his  wife  a  hap¬ 
piness  more  lasting  and  more  real  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  ordinary  women.  He  had  observed  that  the  wives  whom 
marriage  most  bored  were  those  who  had  been  most  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  in  the  honeymoon,  and  that  the  women, 
who  kept  their  hold  on  men  the  longest  Avere  those  who 
husbanded  their  resources  best,  and  provided  for  their  victims 
“un  interminable  crescendo  de  d^couvertes.”  Upon  these  two  facts 
his  scheme  of  action  was  built.  He  had  little  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
women,  and  less  in  the  influence  of  religion ;  “  le  cceur  des  femmes, 
selon  lui,  n’avait  que  deux  armures  contre  la  seduction — le  sommeil 
et  l’amour.”  The  former  of  these  might  last  for  some  years  after 
marriage,  and  to  that,  therefore,  he  intended  to  trust  himself  at 
first.  The  latter  was  to  be  called  in  only  when  unconsciousness 
had  ceased  to  be  a  protection.  Thus  his  policy  was  to  be  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  ordinarily  pursued  by  husbands ;  and,  though 
marrying  in  1855,“  sa  tactique  fut  d’endormir  ou  d’etourdir 
Valentine  jusqu’a  vers  l’age  de  trente  ans,  de  se  rdserver  lui-meme 
pour  la  crise,  et  de  reporter  pour  ainsi  dire  la  lune  de  miel  a  1 862 
ou  1863.” 

Accordingly,  the  Count  de  Mably  begun  to  work  out  his  theory 
from  the  very  moment  of  his  marriage.  A  man  less  consistent  and 
as  much  in  love  might  have  conducted  himself  like  a  lover  at 
least  during  the  wedding  journey,  but  Gontran  “reserved”  this  for 
future  years,  and  “le  voyage  s’accomplit  jusqu’au  bout  dans  une 
intimity  tranquille  et  douce.”  Once  in  Paris,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  occupying  Valentine’s  attention.  She  was  pretty,  elegant, 
happy,  and  fond  of  her  husband,  and  society  “  admire  avec  une 
bienveillante  curiosity  la  jeunesse  d’un  coeur  neuf  et  ces  gracieuses 
illusions  qu’il  a  perdues.”  The  results  of  such  a  reception  were 
eminently  favourable  to  Gontran’s  projects.  He  knew  by  expe¬ 
rience  that,  whatever  people  may  say,  the  noisiest  pleasures  are 
the  most  innocent,  and  he  consequently  suffered  his  wife  to  make 
full  proof  of  this  truth.  He  had  first  to  make  his  choice  between 
the  old  society  and  the  new : — 

L’etat  major  des  jupes  plates  et  des  gants  trop  longs  invita  Mme  de 
Mably  &.  ses  conferences,  ses  A^entes,  ses  loteries,  ses  sermons,  ses  raouts 
solennels,  ses  soirees  de  tapisserie,  ses  parties  fines  de  haute  devotion  et  de 
charitd  transcendentale.  Le  clan  des  crinolines  l’attira  vers  ses  bals,  ses 
courses,  ses  soupers,  ses  parties  de  spectacle  ou  de  jeu,  ses  cavalcades,  et  ses 
patinades. 

Gontran  determined  to  live  on  good  terms  with  both,  but  to  visit 
only  the  latter.  In  three  weeks  all  the  scruples  of  the  convent 
which  yet  lingered  in  Valentine’s  mind  were  weeded  out  by  the 
all-powerful  authority  of  a  husband  she  loved.  She  came  to 
accept  the  world  as  an  infallible  judge  in  matters  of  conduct,  and 
to  regard  all  pleasures  as  lawful  which  the  world  allows.  She 
learned  to  display  her  shoulders  without  any  remnant  of  provincial 
prudery,  and  to  Avear  her  dresses  as  low  as  the  fashion  of  the  day 
prescribed.  Before  she  had  left  her  convent  she  had  sworn  a 
hundred  oaths  that  but  one  man  in  the  world  should  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  that  she  would  dance  only 

*  Les  Vacances  de  la  Comtesse.  Par  Edmond  About.  Londres  et  Pari3  s 
Ilachette.  1865. 
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■with  her  husband ;  hut  Gontran  soon  rescued  her  from 
this  state  of  pitiable  simplicity,  and  proved  to  her  the  absolute 
indifference  of  a  touch  so  public  and  so  commonplace.  Under 
this  training  her  house  became,  without  an  effort,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  in  Paris,  “  on  fumait  au  jardin,  et  l’on  riait  un  peu  par- 
tout”  ;  and  for  two  winters  the  Countess  de  Mahly  reigned  supreme 
over  the  whole  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  trace  how  M.  de  Mahly  found 
his  objects  promoted  by  this  discipline  must  consult  Les  Vacances 
de  la  Comtesse  for  themselves.  We  can  only  take  up  Valentine’s 
history  two  years  later,  when  she  has  just  been  startled  by  a  de¬ 
claration  of  love,  and  has  resolved,  in  the  first  shock  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reaction,  to  seek  safety  in  the  religion  which  she  had 
forgotten  since  she  left  her  convent.  The  opportune  arrival  of  an 
Ultramontane  uncle  serves  to  strengthen  her  determination,  as  well 
as  to  supply  her  with  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  in  act.  From 
M.  Fatiaux 

Valentine  learned  the  existence  of  a  new  world,  altogether  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  church,  properly  so  called.  M.  Fatiaux  did  not  know  the 
name  of  a  single  cure  in  Paris.  lie  spoke  of  the  secular  clergy  as  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  element,  good  enough  for  catechising  the  common  people,  but  his 
highest  esteem  and  his  tenderest  friendship  were  reserved  for  the  communi¬ 
ties.  He  made  his  niece  admire  the  miraculous  successes  of  the  regular 
orders  ;  he  showed  her  the  highest  names  of  the  French  nobility  inscribed  on 
the.  prie-dieux  in  the  convent  chapels  ;  he  affiliated  her  to  certain  congrega¬ 
tions  where  she  found  herself  side  by  side  with  very  great  ladies  indeed. 

The  new  convert  thoroughly  enjoys  this  fresh  form  of  excitement. 
She  finds  that,  “  thanks  to  the  institution  of  third  orders,”  marriage 
need  not  be  any  barrier  to  a  quasi-monastic  life.  She  signs 
papers,  receives  certificates,  gets  copies  of  special  prayers,  “que  le 
cornmun  des  martyrs  n’avait  jamais  profandes,”  wears  secret 
medals  disguised  as  ornaments,  and  carries  mystic  rings  about  with 
her  to  balls.  The  members  of  this  religious  freemasonry  received 
her  with  open  arms.  All  her  vanities  were  tickled  in  turn  by 
their  delicate  attentions,  none  of  her  merits  were  suffered  to  go 
unperceived,  and  even  in  the  confessional  she  found  herself  appre¬ 
ciated  as  she  had  never  been  before.  ‘‘Autrefois,  lorsqu’elle  se 
confessait  au  vieux  chanoiue  Parisot,  sdculier,  le  bonhomme  avait 
l’air  de  prendre  les  peches  de  la  petite  fille  et  de  les  jeter  dans  un 
panier;  aujourd’hui,  le  religieux  qui  recevait  sa  confession  sem- 
blait  recueillir  ddvotement  les  legeres  imperfections  de  cette  ame 
exquise,  et  les  presenter  a  Dieu  sur  un  plat  de  vermeil.” 
M.  de  Mahly  makes  no  attempt  to  turn  the  current  of  his  wife’s 
ideas.  If  he  had  done  so,  “  his  name  would  have  been  inscribed 
in  the  roll  of  persecutors,  somewhere  between  Nero  and  Diocletian, 
and  the  pretty  neophyte  would  have  dreamed  of  the  martyr’s 
palm.”  For  more  than  two  years,  therefore,  Valentine  remains 
dead  to  the  world ;  she  “  was  as  much  in  love  with  an  idea  as 
she  would  have  been  with  Gontran  after  her  marriage,  if  he  had 
wished  it  ” : — 

By  a  noble  condescension  to  the  habits  of  her  husband  and  the  duties  of 
her  position  she  continued  to  show  herself  in  her  friends’  drawing-rooms,  but 
her  appearance  there  was  as  unassuming  as  possible.  Her  dresses  grew 
visibly  higher,  and  her  beauty  was  more  hidden  every  day,  just  as  it  was 
becoming  most  perfect  and  most  attractive.  She  always  danced  a 
little,  but  a  complete  suit  of  armour  seemed  interposed  between  her  and 
her  partners;  they  felt  themselves  furthest  from  her  just  when  they 
clasped  her  most  closely.  She  took  a  little  supper,  for  form’s  sake,  but 
often  with  obvious  self-distrust.  One  Thursday  evening,  for  instance,  she 
threw  away  the  sandwich  she  had  in  her  hand,  and  uttered  an  actual  cry  of 
terror.  People  thought  that  she  had  broken  a  tooth,  or  tasted  something 
poisonous;  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  it  had  just  struck  twelve,  and  Friday 
had  begun.  She  wished  at  one  time  to  give  up  the  theatre,  and  if  she  con¬ 
sented  to  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Opera  it  was  by  the  express  command 
of  her  director. 

Thus,  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  what  he  had  intended, 
Gontran  has  succeeded  in  keeping  his  wife  occupied,  without 
making  too  large  demands  on  her  affection.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  not  made  any  allowance  for  the  effect  of  disuse,  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  though  she  is  not  the  least  in  love  with 
any  one  else,  she  has  grown  a  little  tired  of  her  husband.  In  this 
state  of  mind  she  pays  a  visit,  one  August  morning,  to  an 
acquaintance,  whom  she  finds  just  starting  for  the  seaside.  The 
idea  of  a  change  takes  irresistible  hold  of  Valentine’s  imagination, 
and,  after  an  interview  with  her  husband,  extremely  amusing  but 
too  long  to  quote,  it  is  arranged  that  she  shall  join  Madame  de 
Lanrose. 

Upon  this,  therefore,  follows  the  holiday  which  gives  a  name  to 
the  novel,  and  M.  About’s  picture  of  the  follies  of  a  French  water¬ 
ing  place  is  as  amusing  as  his  descriptions  of  the  more  business¬ 
like  follies  of  Paris.  Valentine  leaves  all  her  religious  dissipations 
behind  her,  and  goes  in  heartily  for  dissipation  of  a  more  mundane 
kind.  Her  success  at  Carville  was  not  less  marked  than  her  suc¬ 
cess  at  Paris.  The  first  morning  in  the  water  emancipated  her 
from  her  friend’s  patronage : — 

Madame  de  Lanrose  swam  well,  but  she  swam  like  all  the  world.  Valen¬ 
tine,  to  the  spectators  assembled  on  the  beach,  looked  like  a  water  nymph. 
She  disported  herself  after  the  fashion  of  the  sirens,  now  reclining  on  the 
foaming  wave  as  though  it  were  a  pillow,  now  standing  upright  with  her  body 
half  out  of  the  water.  Her  clinging  drapery  showed  the  outline  of  her  limbs 
divinely ;  you  would  have  said  she  was  a  statue  of  black  marble  with  a 
white  head.  The  Romans  have  left  us  a  few  in  that  style.  Chance,  or  the 
designs  of  man,  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  lady’s  maid  failed  in 
her  duty,  and  arrived  too  late  to  wrap  up  the  bathers  as  they  left 
the  water.  Perhaps  Bourgalys,  or  some  other  amateur,  had  paid  "for  a 
sight  of  Valentine’s  charms.  From  that  instant  Yolande  was  dethroned, 
and  V alentine  mounted  to  the  skies.  From  the  tips  of  her  pretty  feet,  on 
which  the  great  toe  turned  naturally  aside,  as  it  does  in  the  old  sculptures,  to 
the  long  hair  which  the  last  wave  had  brought  down  upon  her  shoulders,  she 
bade  defiance  to  the  most  ill-natured  criticism  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  fall  on  your  knees  before  that  admirable  form. 


This  glowing  description  raises  a  momentary  doubt  in  the  reader's 
mind  whether  the  French  fashion  of  bathing  is,  after  all,  so  much 
more  proper  than  the  English.  On  this  point,  perhaps  M.  About 
himself  may  be  disposed  to  share  our  hesitation,  since  he  goes 
on  to  moralize  as  follows  : — 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  convent  at  Lyons  to  the  impertinent  beach  at 
Carville,  but  feminine  modesty  humanizes  itself  by  degrees ;  and  she  who 
has  danced  through  two  seasons,  and  been  at  five  or  six  fancy  balls,  has  no 
longer  any  very  exact  notion  of  how  much  it  is  permitted,  or  how  much  it  is 
forbidden,  to  display.  Carville  was  more  happy  in  its  newspaper  than  an 
English  watering-place,  and  in  three  days  all  France  might  have  learned 

that  “  the  Countess  M - ,  bom  at  Lyons,  married  four  years  ago  to 

a  member  of  such  a  club,  mistress  of  a  splendid  mansion  in  the  Rue  Sainte 

Dominique ,  and  president  of  the  charitable  society  of  St.  Chr . ("but 

without  any  more  compromising  indications)  had  gained  her  cause  before 
the  bathers  of  Carville  as  Pliryne  before  the  Areopagus.” 

Thanks  to  the  indiscretion  of  these  well-informed  journalists  [adds 
M.  About],  everybod}r  may  know  everything  about  everybody.  At  the 
bathing-place,  on  the  race-course,  at  fancy  balls,  at  tableaux  vivants,  an  eye 
benevolent  but  just  studies  for  our  benefit  the  shoulders  of  Mme.  A.,  the  hair 
of  Mme.  B.,  the  legs  of  the  beautiful  Mme.  C.  Nor  is  it  only  married 
women  who  are  amenable  to  this  tribunal  ;  young  ladies  themselves  cannot 
escape  from  it ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  one  knows  exactly  whom  one 
marries,  and,  to  complete  our  satisfaction,  the  knowledge  is  not  confined  to 
oneself. 

How  Valentine  fares  at  Carville  we  sliall  not  make  known  to 
our  readers ;  bat  if  they  wish  to  study  a  picture  of  Imperialist 
society  in  France  which  bears  considerable  marks  of  sober  truth 
while  it  absolutely  sparkles  with  epigrams  in  every  line,  we  recom¬ 
mend  them  not  to  rest  contented  in  their  ignorance.  We  can 
give  them  advice  with  more  confidence  than  is  usually  possible 
in  dealing  with  French  novels,  because,  though  M.  About  does  not 
write  in  the  least  like  a  cynic,  still  his  way  of  accepting  things  as 
he  finds  them  does  not  at  all  obscure  his  own  perception  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  system  which  he  describes. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

HE  fame  of  Ludwig  Uhland  *  rests  mainly  upon  his  poetical 
writings,  but  these  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  So  far  as  this  was 
devoted  to  politics  it  was  indeed  highly  honourable  to  him,  but  as 
sterile  in  practical  results  ns  the  career  of  an  independent  politician 
almost  invariably  is  in  Germany.  To  a  certain  extent,  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  public  affairs  was  even  detrimental  to  his  success  in  other 
pursuits,  since  it  led  to  the  interruption  of  the  course  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  German  poetry  which  he  had  begun  to  deliver  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen.  By  a  not  uncommon  transition, 
the  poet  who  had  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  early  ballad-epics  of  Germany  had  become  the  most 
zealous  of  commentators  on  this  mass  of  primitive  literature. 
The  grammarian  absorbed  the  minstrel,  and  it  only  remained  to 
hope  that  the  buoyancy,  lucidity,  and  energy  so  characteristic  of 
the  latter  had  continued  to  accompany  the  former.  The  posthumous 
publication  of  his  critical  works  now  enables  us  to  judge  how  far 
this  hope  has  been  realized.  To  speak  frankly,  we  do  not  think 
that  Uhland  has  approved  himself  a  German  Warton.  Industry 
and  accuracy  we  do  find,  perhaps  acuteness,  but  when  a  famous 
poet  devotes  himself  to  commenting  on  other  famous  poets  we 
look  for  a  good  deal  more.  When  such  a  one  offers  himself  to 
supplement  the  toils  of  diligent  plodders,  it  is  presumed  that  he 
feels  capable  of  enlivening  his  subject  by  his  fancy,  or  embellishing 
it  by  his  eloquence.  Nothing  ot  the  sort  do  we  find  here,  nor 
any  originality  of  treatment,  but  simply  the  sober,  comprehen¬ 
sive  erudition  w'hich  might  be  admirable  in  England,  but 
is  quite  a  matter  of  course  in  Germany.  But  even  when 
estimated  solely  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  these  writings, 
so  far  as  they  are  at  present  before  us,  labour  under  a  defect 
incident  to  posthumous  publications.  They  are  rough  and  irre¬ 
gular — here  too  diffuse,  there  too  condensed ;  while  much  of  what 
is  to  come  is  represented  as  purely  fragmentary.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  surprising  that  the  editors  should  rely  on  the  veneration 
universally  entertained  for  Uhland’s  memory  as  their  justification 
for  publishing  the  larger  part  of  the  manuscripts  entrusted  to 
them.  Their  very  candid  exposition  of  the  state  in  which  these 
were  left  by  the  author  is  certainly  of  a  nature  to  chasten  sanguine 
anticipations,  while  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  edition  must 
possess  some  value,  if  only  as  a  record  of  the  devoted  labour 
undergone  by  a  great  poet  from  patriotic  motives.  The  work  is 
expected  to  occupy  six  or  seven  volumes,  the  first  of  which  con¬ 
tains  part  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  Tubingen  on  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  the  Gudrun,  and  cognate  literature. 

The  life  of  Jacob  Grimmf  has  already  been  described  by  himself 
in  an  autobiography  to  the  singular  fascination  of  which  we  have 
rendered  justice  on  a  former  occasion.  Although,  however,  it  was 
in  his  power  to  relate  the  events  of  his  existence  as  no  one  else 
could  have  related  them,  he  could  not  accompany  the  narrative  of 
his  life’s  work  with  the  encomium  it  so  eminently  deserved.  This 
task  has  been  ably  performed  by  Herr  Scherer,  who,  following 
Grimm’s  own  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  career,  has 
combined  with  the  biography  a  just  and  elegant  appreciation  of 
the  scope  and  value  of  his  labours. 

A  collection  of  essays  by  Eduard  Zeller  \  contains  much  that  is 

*  Uhlands  Schriften  zur  Gesehichte  der  Dichtung  und  Sage.  Bd.  I. 
Stuttgart :  Cotta.  London  :  Williams  Sc  Norgate. 

t  Jacob  Grimm.  Yon  W.  Scherer.  Berlin:  Reimer.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

j  Vortr'uge  un  Abliandlungen  gcschichtliclicn  Inhalts.  Von  Eduard 
Zeller.  Leipzig:  Fues.  London:  Williams  Sc  Norgate. 
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valuable  and  interesting.  Zeller  is  one  of  the  lesser  luminaries 
revolving  around  that  great  centre  of  critical  enlightenment,  the 
late  F.  C.  Baur  of  Tubingen,  of  whom  there  is  a  very  good  memoir 
in  this  volume.  Baur’s  intellect  was  essentially  of  a  negative  cast, 
preternaturally  alive  to  the  slightest  indications  of  inconsistency, 
unable  to  recognise  the  plainest  evidences  of  unity.  It  is  his 
characteristic  merit  to  have  clearly  brought  out  the  divergences 
of  doctrine  in  the  Apostolic  age,  his  characteristic  error  to  have 
made  this  fact  the  apology  for  a  most  fantastic  dislocation 
of  the  Apostolic  writings.  A  nicer  aesthetic  perception  would 
have  held  the  critical  faculty  in  check ;  a  greater  versatility  of 
character  would  have  taught  him  that  men  do  not  entertain  the 
same  views  at  all  times,  nor  always  express  them  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Versatility  he  had  none.  He  was  dry  and  steady, 
coldly  sagacious,  and  stubbornly  laborious ;  a  fine  robust  figure, 
graphically  depicted  by  his  admiring  disciple.  Zeller  himself  is  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  talent,  the  wide  range  of  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  is  here  evinced  by  three  excellent  essays  on  personages 
differing  so  widely  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  Schleiermacher,  and  Renan. 
“ Greek  Monotheism”  and  “Pythagoras”  are  also  the  subjects  of 
two  very  attractive  disquisitions.  Wolff’s  expulsion  from  Halle, 
and  Fichte’s  part  in  the  politics  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  are  two 
essays  interesting  as  the  exhibition  of  profound  thinkers  in  contact 
with  practical  affairs. 

The  .appearance  of  a  new  philosophical  system  may  or  may  not 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  intellectual  research.  We  there¬ 
fore  notice  the  publication  of  a  work  by  Herr  Diihring  *,  with  a 
preface  advancing  claims  to  striking  originality.  The  extreme 
abstruseness  of  the  subject  forbids  our  offering  any  opinion  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  these  are  well  founded. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Geiger’s  t  Lectures  on  Judaism  and 
its  history,  takes  up  the  thread  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  by  the  Romans.  The  last  dying  throes  of  a  nation 
politically  extinguished  for  all  time ;  Bar-Cochba  and  his  last 
desperate  stand ;  Akiba,  the  romantic  revolutionary  hero,  and 
most  eminent  master  of  the  Law — all  pass  rapidly  before  our  eye 
in  the  first  lectures.  The  development  of  the  Oral  Law;  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  the  national  striving  after  independence  of  Palestine, 
which  pervades  this  law  more  and  more ;  and  the  influence  of 
Judaism  upon  Islam,  form  the  theme  of  the  following  portion. 
Spain  then  appears  on  the  scene,  and  we  suddenly  emerge  from 
the  bloody  times  of  the  Gothic  rulers  to  the  full  light  and  glory  of 
the  times  introduced  by  Abdarrahman.  The  crowd  of  illustrious 
Judeeo-Spnniards  then  bursts  upon  us.  Maimonides  and  Aben 
Esra,  and  their  labours  in  the  realm  of  theology  and  science,  are 
somewhat  more  minutely  gone  into.  A  brief  glance  at  the  con¬ 
temporary  movements  in  church  and  synagogue  concludes  the 
present  instalment.  We  are  truly  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accord 
that  unqualified  praise  of  “  thoroughness”  to  these  lectures  which 
we  are  glad  to  bestow  upon  other  productions  of  this  great 
scholar,  however  much  we  may  at  times  differ  from  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  Lectures  are  certainly  a  snare  and  a  stumbling-block,  and 
Dr.  Geiger  has,  unfortunately,  not  risen  superior  to  the  occasion. 
Phrases  not  rarely  take  the  place  of  philosophical  reflection,  and, 
worse  still,  conjectures,  hasty  Dut  plausible,  do  duty  for  established 
facts.  That  the  book  bears  testimony  to  the  author’s  vast  erudition 
and  keen  spirit  of  investigation  need  not  be  said,  for  “  even  the 
common  talk  of  the  wise  is  profitable.”  But  we  regret  his  striving 
after  effect  and  brilliancy — neither  of  which  is  apparently  within 
his  reach— at  the  expense  of  genuine  science. 

Another  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  Samaritan  matters  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  timely  editio  princeps  of  Abulfatha’s  Chronicle,  or 
“Samaritan  Annals,” J  written  in  Arabic.  Hitherto  extracts  only 
from  the  original,  and  a  partial  and  imperfectly  executed  translation 
by  Schnurrer,  had  been  given  to  the  learned  world,  which  failed 
not  to  draw  a  certain  number  of  wrong  conclusions  therefrom. 
Dr.  Vilmar  has  collated  the  two  MSS.  recently  acquired  by 
Petermann  and  Rosen — now  in  the  Berlin  Library — with  those  of 
Paris  and  Oxford,  which  at  present  form  the  whole  staple  of 
available  codices.  Whether  that  MS.,  most  valuable  of  all,  lent 
bv  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  to 
Professor  Lee  some  fifty  years  ago  and  never  heard  of  since,  will 
ever  come  to  light  again,  is  more  than  doubtful.  This  “  History  ” 
of  Abulfatha  is  a  clumsy  compilation  from  late  Samaritan,  Arabic, 
and  Jewish  sources,  themselves  an  olla  podrida  of  fiction  and 
tradition,  and  it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  To  the 
national  legends  of  the  Samaritan  “  Book  of  Joshua  ”  and  others 
of  the  same  calibre,  and  to  haggadistic  fabliaux  such  as 
are  found  in  Josippon  ben  Gorion  —  that  arch-impostor  who 
managed  to  palm  himself  off  for  many  a  century  as  Josephus 
the  historian  himself — Abulfatha  seems  to  have  added  a  goodly 
number  of  his  own,  and  his  work,  ostensibly  treating  of  Samaritan 
and  Jewish  history,  is  in  the  main  a  conglomeration  of  the  oddest 
stories  that  ever  sprang  even  from  an  Eastern  brain.  Yet  there 
is  a  small  substratum  of  truth  and  genuine  history  in  it  which 
makes  it  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  light  thrown 
incidentally  on  points  connected  with  Samaritan  religion,  manners, 

*  Naturliche  Dialehtik .  Ncitc  logische  Grundlcgitngen  der  IVisscnschaft 
mid  Philosophic.  Von  Eugen  Diihring.  Berlin  :  hlittler&  Solin.  London: 
Asher  &  Co. 

f  Das  Judmthum  und  seine  Geschichte.  Abtli.  2.  Von  der  Zersturung  des 
zweiten  Tempels  bis  zum  Ende  des  Zwolften  Jahrhnnderts,  &c.  Von  Dr. 
Abraham  Geiger.  Breslau :  Schletter.  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

£  Alrulfathi  Annalcs  Samaritani.  Edidit  ct  Prolegomenis  instruxit 
E.  Vilmar.  Gotha::  Perthes.  London:  Williams  &  X’orgato. 


and  traditions.  Of  the  care  and  industry  bestowed  by  the  editor 
upon  his  very  difficult  task  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  But 
we  confess  to  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  Prole¬ 
gomena.  Kot  only  does  Dr.  Vilmar  refuse  to  enter  into  questions 
the  discussion  of  which,  if  anywhere,  was  in  its  place  here,  under 
the  plea  of  their  having  been  discussed  “  satis,”  but  even  in  his 
elucidation  of  the  points  arising  immediately  out  of  the  Chronicle 
itself  we  miss  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  what  has  been 
done  already.  The  sources  quoted  are,  moreover,  almost  entirely 
of  the  ancient  stock-in-trade,  and  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  by  Geiger,  Franltel,  and  others  seem  as  unknown 
to  the  editor  as  the  reports  of  such  eminent  eye-witnesses  as 
Grove  and  others.  We  also  think  that  Dr.  Vilmar,  having  sat  for 
two  years  over  his  author,  and  having  undertaken  long  and  costly 
journeys  on  his  behalf,  has  got  a  little  too  fond  of  him.  He  is  apt 
to  overrate  him  considerably. 

The  veil  that  has  so  long  hidden  the  important  period  of  the 
reawakening  of  science  by  the  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Spain  begins  to 
be  lifted  up  higher  and  higher.  It  is  vain  perhaps  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  become  of  European  culture  had  it  been  entirely 
left  to  the  influence  of  the  Romano-Germanic  spirit.  In  any 
event,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  that  other  stream  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  Grseco-Arabic,  which,  carrying  the  traditions  of 
antique  lore  from  Greece  and  Rome  to  Byzantium,  thence  to 
Syria,  and  further  to  Arabia,  from  Arabia  rolled  its  living  waters 
through  Spain  over  Europe  and  the  -whole  world.  One  of  the 
most  curious  phases  in  the  mental  history  of  humanity  is  the 
process  by  which  the  barren  and  hard  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
was  undermined  by  the  early  sects  and  brotherhoods  within  the 
bosom  of  Islam.  These,  orthodox  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
yet  managed  to  keep  awake  the  flame  of  free  investigation, 
thought,  and  science  in  their  secret  unions.  One  of  the  foremost 
of  these  “  sects  ”  was  the  “  Pure  Brethren  ”  — -  an  Academy,  in 
modern  parlance.  In  fifty-one  essays  they  treated  of  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge  known  to  them.  Six  treatises  on 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy  (with  Astrology),  Geography, 
Music,  and  “  Relation  ”  (JYisbe)  respectively  farm  a  “  propredeutic  ” 
introduction,  so  to  speak,  to  these  all-embracing  studies.  It  is 
these  six  treatises  which,  as  best  fitted  to  give  us  an  insight  in 
the  mental  working  and  the  “stand-point  ”  of  the  Spanish  Arabs 
of  the  tenth  century,  Dr.  Dieterici  *,  already  favourably  known  on 
the  field  of  Arabic  literature,  here  presents  to  us  in  a  literal 
German  translation.  A  map  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kiepert  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  value  of  this  welcome  contribution  to  Arabic 
studies. 

Another  work,  treating  of  the  same  people  in  the  same  country, 
is  by  F.  Yon  Schack,  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  trans¬ 
lator  of  Firdusi.  A  long  stay  in  Andalusia  gave  him  ample 
opportimities  of  mourning  over  the  glorious  realm  of  the  Om- 
mayads,  and  of  reflecting  on  the  long  recognised  but  never 
popularly  explained  influence  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  on  European 
culture.  Strangely  enough,  even  their  political  history  has, 
up  to  within  a  recent  period,  been  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Conde’s  book,  the  basis  of  all  academical  lectures  and  historical 
works  on  that  special  period,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
rubbish.  Latin  chroniclers  stood  him  instead  of  “  translations 
of  Arabic  writers,”  and  where  a  real  and  genuine  Oriental  text 
was  at  hand  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  since  he  did  not 
understand  its  language.  Single  individuals  are  by  his  skilful 
operation  split  into  three,  infinitives  become  proper  names,  people 
die  before  they  are  born,  and  people  who  never  existed  perform  the 
most  astounding  feats.  Dozy  was  one  of  the  first  who,  partly  by 
vigorously  assisting  in  the  edition  of  some  of  the  most  important 
Arabic  writers  of  the  period,  and  partly  by  his  own  independent 
investigations,  dispelled  the  darkness  that  hung  over  the  history  of 
Spain  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  What  he  has  done 
for  the  political  side,  M.  Von  Schack  intends  to  do  for  the 
poetical  side.  Profiting  by  the  recent  labours  of  the  foremost 
Arabic  scholars,  he  wishes  not  merely  to  give  an  account  of 
Arabic  poetry  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  but  to  reproduce  a  portion  of  it 
in  a  popular  German  form.  In  the  two  introductory  essays  of  the 
first  volume  he  treats  of  Arabic  poetry  in  general  (travelling 
over  the  same  ground  with  Noldeke),  and  of  that  in  Spain  in 
particular.  These  are  followed  by  the  selection  itself,  and  some 
of  his  freely  rendered  specimens  are  certainly  most  charming  both 
as  to  form  and  substance.  The  second  volume  speaks  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Arabic  poetry  on  that  of  Christian  Europe;  also  of 
Arabic  art,  chiefly  architecture,  and  of  the  extinction  of  Arabic 
culture  in  Europe.  The  book  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  though  a  little  too  enthusiastic,  and  if  it  was  the  author’s 
aim  to  popularize  a  certain  remote  period,  he  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded.f 

Dr.  Ilenne  von  Sargans  j  will  not  improve  his  position  among 
Egyptologists  by  his  present  contribution  to  their  science.  For 
the  last  thirty  years,  he  complains,  he  has  met  with  nothing  but  de¬ 
rision  from  the  learned — a  circumstance  which  he  ascribes  to  their 
general  stupidity,  ignorance,  idleness,  and  bigotry.  We  must 
leave  him  and  the  work  before  us  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
special  brethren  of  the  craft ;  but  for  the  general  reader  it  may  be 
as  well  to  know  that,  according  to  our  author,  Zoroaster  is  not  a 

*  Die  Propadeutik  der  Araber  im  zehnten  Jahrhundert.  Von  Dr.  F. 

,  Dieterici.  Berlin  :  Mittler.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

f  Foesie  und  Kunst  der  Araber  in  Spanien  und  Sicilien.  Von  A.  F.  von 
Schack.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London  :  Williams  A  Xorgate. 

£  Manethos.  Die  Origines  unsrer  Geschichte  und  ChronnJogie.  Von  Dr. 

|  A.  flenne  von  Sargans.  Gotha :  Perthes.  Loudon :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 
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Persian  ;  that  the  “  Veneti  ”  are  the  Phoenicians,  or  dwarfs  flying 
in  the  air ;  that  Welsh,  Wallachians,  Pelasgians,  Beloochees,  and  a 
variety  of  other  races,  are  simply  identical ;  that  the  Seraphim 
are  the  Egyptian  Serapis ;  that  Siegf'rid  of  the  Nibelungen  is  Thor, 
Perseus,  and  Hercules  all  in  one;  and  that  these  Nibelungen  them¬ 
selves  are  the  Nephilim  of  the  Bible. 

Herr  Von  Ompteda’s*  contributions  to  German  history  entirely 
relate  to  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  the  French  in  1803.  It 
is  not  a  very  interesting  or  a  very  edifying  story,  being  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  calamities  brought  upon  an  unoffending  people  by  their 
casual  connection  with  England,  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  mortify¬ 
ing  George  III.  The  poor  Hanoverians  were  utterly  helpless,  and 
their  subjugation  was  unaccompanied  by  any  incident  on  which 
history  need  care  to  dwell.  The  author’s  father  was  Minister  at 
the  time,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  details  are  derived 
from  his  correspondence. 

Members  of  the  Alpine  Club  t  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that 
their  example  has  aroused  the  emulation  of  the  Swiss,  and  that 
the  achievements  of  the  native  pedestrians  afford  matter  for  an 
annual  of  very  respectable  dimensions.  Alpine  climbing  is  a 
science  in  itself,  and,  like  other  sciences,  intelligible  only  to  the 
initiated.  We  may  remark  that  the  Swiss  annual  appears  to  con¬ 
tain  more  scientific  information  than  the  English.  It  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  atlas,  containing  four  panoramic  views  and  two  maps. 

A  collection  of  “  Culturbilder  ”  J  relates  entirely  to  the  art  and 
religion  of  ancient  Greece.  They  are  refined,  scholarly  lectures, 
intended  for  a  miscellaneous  audience. 

The  high  mission  of  the  rates  saccr  has  seldom  been  more  effec¬ 
tually  illustrated  than  by  the  fate  of  that  portion  of  Grecian 
history  which  intervenes  between  the  battle  of  Platsea  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.§  More  brilliant  in  some 
respects  than  any  other  epoch,  fertile  in  such  romantic  episodes  as 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  and  the  banishment  of  Themistocles, 
comprehending  the  progress  of  the  plastic  and  dramatic  arts  to 
their  ultimate  perfection,  and  successively  dominated  by  the  great 
figures  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  it  has  yet  remained  comparatively 
obscure  and  confused  Tor  want  of  an  historian.  We  can  never  re¬ 
produce  the  living  picture  of  the  time  that  Herodotus  or  Thucydides 
would  have  given,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  a  critical  endeavour 
to  clear  up  (difficulties  and  remove  contradictions.  The  first  section 
of  Ur.  Onc-ken’s  erudite  inquiry  contains  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
biography  of  Cimon.  In  the  second,  he  investigates  the  reform  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Areopagus  effected  by  Ephialtes,  under 
the  auspices  of  Pericles,  and  endeavours  to  refute  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  Eumenides  of  riEschylus  were  composed  with 
reference  to  it.  In  his  second  volume  he  will  find  himself  on 
firmer  ground,  as  it  is  to  contain  essays  on  Pericles  and  Cleon. 

Dr.  Valentin  ||  expounds  the  myths  of  the  descent  of  Orpheus 
and  Hercules  to  the  shades  by  the  aid  of  three  antique  vases.  His 
essay  is  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  attractiveness  of  researches  of 
this  nature,  their  difficulty,  the  scope  they  afford  for  ingenious 
conjecture,  and  the  length  to  which  they  are  liable  to  extend. 

The  poetical  vigour  of  many  of  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  are  least  able  to  accept 
them  as  adequate  expressions  of  the  religious  sentiment.  Dr. 
Konigsfeld’s  collection  ^1  contains  some  hardly  worth  republication, 
but  the  majority  are  really  fine,  although  the  most  celebrated  had 
been  comprised  in  a  volume  published  by  him  some  years  since. 
The  accompanying  translation  is,  in  general,  both  close  and 
spirited. 

Herr  Ferdinand  Naumann**  observes  with  regret  that  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  though  emphatically  the  national  epic,  has  never 
yet  become  fairly  domesticated  among  the  Germans.  Considering 
that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  clumsiness  of  the 
original  form,  he  has  converted  the  cumbrous  epic  into  a  series  of 
ballad  romances.  It  seems  to  us  that  under  his  treatment  the 
Nibelungen  is  the  Nibelungen  no  longer.  But  he  is  a  true  poet, 
and  if  the  Homeric  majesty  of  the  old  epos  has  disappeared  in  his 
hands,  his  Scott-like  cantos  are  full  of  fire.  Danish  scholars  will 
remark  a  strong  affinity  between  his  style  and  that  of  Oehlen- 
schlaeger’s  Gods  of  the  North,  which  we  suspect  has  been  his 
model.  The  volume  is  introduced  by  a  disquisition  on  the  origin 
of  the  poem,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  single 
writer,  and  to  have  been  composed  about  1200. 

A  selection  of  the  best  German]  ballads ff  is  judiciously  com¬ 
piled,  and  possesses  every  qualification  for  a  gift-book,  as  far  as 
paper,  print,  and  binding  are  concerned.  The  abundant  illustra- 


*  Zur  Deutschen  Geschichte  in  dem  Jahrzehnt  vor  den  Befreiungshriegen. 
Yon  F.  von  Ompteda.  Bd.  1.  Hannover  :  Helwing.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

T  Jahrbuc/i  des  Schtceizer  Alpenclub.  Jahrgang  2.  Bern ;  Expedition 
des  Jahrbuchs.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

J  Culturbilder  aus  Griechenlands  Religion  und  Kunst.  Populdre  Vortriige. 
Von  A.  Baumeister.  Mainz:  Ivunze.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Athen  und  Hellas.  Eorschungen  zur  Nationalcn  und  Politischen  Ge¬ 
schichte  der  alten  Griechen.  Von  Hr.  W. Oncken.  Th.  x.  Leipzig:  Engel- 
mann.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Orpheus  und  Heracles  in  der  Unterwelt.  Ein  antikes  Bild,  nacli  drei 
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Lateinische  Hymncn  und  Gesdnge  aus  dem  Mittelalter.  Deutseh  von 
Dr.  G.  A.  Konigsfeld.  Neue  Sammlung.  Bonn :  Weber.  London  :  Williams 
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**  Has  Nibelungen  Lied  in  Romanzen.  Von  F.  Naumann.  Leipzig : 
Brockhaus.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

tt  Bulladenkranz  aus  Deutschen  Dichtcrn  gcsammclt.  Von  Dr.  Gustav 
Wendt.  Mit  lllustrationen.  Berlin  :  G rote.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 


tions  are  often  forcible  and  imaginative,  but  are  all  executed  in 
the  harsh,  rough  style  peculiar  to  German  woodcuts. 

Lembergcr  and  Son  *,  by  Alfred  Meissner,  is  a  novel  by  no 
means  destitute  of  literary  merit,  and  interesting  for  its  minute 
delineation  of  the  manners  of  the  Bohemian  Jews.  The  interest, 
however,  scarcely  extends  to  the  characters  or  plot.  The  ordinary 
aspect  of  life  among  the  class  referred  to  is  very  prosaic,  and  to 
this  the  author  has  principally  confined  himself. 


*  Lembergcr  und  Sohn.  Eine  Prager  Judengescliichte.  Von  Alfred 
Meissner.  Berlin :  Janke.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 
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“ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  CO  VENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

^  COMPANY, Limited) — Arrangements  for  the  Week.— On  Monday, Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday,  Meyerbeer’s  Grand  and  highly  successful  Opera  IT  At  R1CAINE.  Characters  by 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Lemmens-Slierrington,  and  Mrs  A.  Cook;  Messrs.  Alberto  Laurence, 
Henry  Corri,  A.  Cook,  J.  G.  Putey,  E.  Dussek,  C.  Lynll,  Henry  lluigh,  and  Charles  Adams. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.— On  Wednesday  and  Friday,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  New  Opera, 
IDA.  Madlle.  Ida  Giliiess,  Madame  Emma  Haywood;  Mr.  J.  G.Patey,  Mr.  Henry  (Jorri.  Mr. 
W.  IL  Cumin. ngs,  & c.  After  which,  the  Grand  Ballet.  GITTA  LA  BALLERINA.  Madlles. 

Duchateau,  Montero,  Pancaldi,  &e _ Doors  < >pen  nt  a  Quarter-past  Seven;  commence  at  n 

Quarter  before  Eight.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray;  Stuge  Manager,  Mr.  W.  West. 


TYTR.  ami  Mrs.  HOWARD  PAUL  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL, 

Piccadilly,  To-night  and  every  Evening  (except  Saturday)  at  Eight,  and  Saturday 
Afternoon  nt  Three,  in  their  BRILLIANT,  COMIC,  and  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 
Roars  of  laughter  at  the  Comic  Impersonations.  The  “  Living  Photograph  ”  of  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  at  eacli  Representation,  in  “  My  pretty  June”  and  “  Good  bye,  sweetheart.”  Stalls,  3s.; 
Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is  —  Box  Office  open  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily. 


IX/fR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

will  appear  in  A  PECULIAR  FAMILY,  written  by  W.  Brough.  After  which  Mr. 
Parry  will  give  his  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  Every  Evening,  except  Saturday,  at 
Eight ;  Saturday,  at  Three — Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  and  5s— ROYAL  GALLERY  of 
ILLUSTRATION,  14  Regent  Street. 


TX/TRS.  MAOREADY,  at  WILLIS’S  ROOMS,  King  Street, 

St.  James’6,on  Saturday  Morning,  November  25,  at  Three  o’clock,  with  a  New  and  Bril¬ 
liant  Programme  for  the  occasion — Tickets  and  Reserved  Seats  to  be  procured  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s, 
Royal  Library,  33  Old  Bond  Street;  also  at  the  other  Libraries  and  Musicsellers’. 


Q  TOD  ARE.  —  TWO  HUNDRED  and  THIRTY-EIGHTH 

^  REPRESENTATION  — T 1 1 E  A  I’  R  E  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  IIALL _ MARVELS 

in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM.— Great  Sensutiun  created  by  the  SPIIYNX,  a  Mystery; 
the  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower- trees,  and  the  Real  Indian  Basket  Trick,  us  only 
performed  by  Colonel  STODARE.  Every  Evening  at  Eight.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at 
Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell's,  Old  Bond  Street,  and  Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission, 
Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s. 

_ **  Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times ,  April  18, 1865.  _ 

SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— The 

ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  by  the 
MEMBERS  will  OPEN  on  Monday,  November  27,  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East.  Nine 
till  Dusk.— Admission,  Is. 

_ WILLIAM  CALLOW,  Secretary. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

*  *  EXIIIBITON  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  British  Artists,  is  now  OPEN 
at  the  French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnade— Admission,  Is.;  Cata¬ 
logue,  Gd. 

_ LEON  LEFEVRE,  Secretary, 

YWINTER  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 

*  *  Wallis,  removed  from  the  French  Gallery  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists’  Gallery, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  is  now  OPEN  from  Nine  until  Five  o’clock  Daily — Admission,  Is. 

CHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  FINCHLEY,  N. 

Five  Miles  from  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Warden—  Rev.  T.  R.  WHITE,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  Finchley. 

Subicai'dcn — Rev.  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

There  is  a  Large  Stuff  of  Resident  Masters,  principally  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  French  and  German  are  tuught  by  Resident  Foreign  Masters. 
Pupils  are  prepared  in  the  Upper  School  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Woolwich,  Sand¬ 
hurst,  and  all  other  Competitive  Examinations.  There  is  a  Modern  Department,  in  which 
attention  is  chiefly  given  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  an  English  Education  and  to  Modern 
Languages.  The  Buildings  are  large  and  convenient,  with  excellent  Playgrounds  attached. 
There  are  Four  Scholarships  at  £30  a  year  each,  tenable  at  and  only  to  the  Pupils  ol'  the 
School. 

The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  about  January  30th,  April  26th,  aiul 
September  12th.  % 

Fees,  payable  in  advance,  18  Guineas  per  Term.  Medical  Attendance,  10s.  6d.  per  Term. 
Play-fund,  7e.  per  Term.  The  only  Extras  are  Books, Stationery,  Instrumental  Music,  and 
actual  Disbursements. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  White,  Rectory,  Finchley,  N. 

YTALVERN  COLLEGE.  —  Thu  VACATION  will  begin  on 

-4vJ_  Wednesday,  December  20,  and  the  SQIIOOL  will  re-assemble  for  the  following  Term 
on  Wednesday,  January  24.  For  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Head- 
Muster  ;  to  the  Rev.  Charles  M’Dowai.l,  M.A.,  und  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Drew,  M. A.,  Boarding- 
House  Masters;  or  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


PROPOSED  EASTBOURNE  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE, 

for  the  Education  o.  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen — Prospectuses  of  this  Under¬ 
taking  may  be  obtained  from  J.  II.  Campion  Coles,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Eastbourne;  the  Rev. 
T.  Pitman,  Vicar  of  1  u:  tbourne ;  the  Rev.  It.  W.  Pikri'ojnt,  Eastbourne;  or  Charles  C. 
Dayman,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  Eastbourne. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  OF  FRENCH  PROGRESS. 

THAT  the  extraordinary  document  in  which  M.  Duruy 
proposes  that,  at  the  French  Exhibition  of  1867,  all 
nations  shall  compete  in  the  record  of  the  progress  which  they 
have  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  exclusively  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  Emperor,  no  one  who  knows  his  character  and  tastes 
can  doubt  for  an  instant.  The  scheme  is  so  grand,  so  vague,  so 
utterly  illusory,  that  it  must  be  his  ;  and  the  old  wonder  revives 
how  a  man  who,  after  many  years  of  practical  experience  and 
of  political  leadership,  can  still  indulge  in  such  gorgeous  fancies, 
has  been  able  to  hold  his  own  in  France  so  long.  Nothing, 
however,  in  the  way  of  brilliant  unpractical  suggestion  that 
the  Emperor  can  now  do  has  the  slightest  effect  on  his  political 
position.  There  are  some  men  to  whom  everything  is  pardoned, 
and  others  to  whom  nothing  is  forgiven.  In  spite  of  his 
occasional  outbursts  of  rashness,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  looked 
on  as  the  English  statesman  from  whom  most  is  to  be  hoped 
and  expected.  In  spite  of  his  frequent  affectations  of  sobriety, 
prudence,  and  old-fashioned  opinion,  Air.  Disraeli  never 
overcomes  the  ineradicable  distrust  with  which  he  has  inspired 
his  countrymen.  The  Emperor,  who  used  once  to  hold  a 
position  like  that  of  Air.  Disraeli,  now  holds  a  position  like 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  scheme  of  a  competitive  report 
on  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  progress  does  not  seem  half 
so  absurd  as  it  really  is,  simply  because  it  is  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  the  Emperor.  The  competitors  are 
to  report  on  the  advance  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  which  their  respective  countries  have  made,  on  the 
progress  accomplished  by  the  moral  and  physical  sciences  in 
their  application  to  the  necessities  of  society,  and  on  the  part 
fulfilled  by  literature  in  its  effects  on  the  general  education  of 
the  country.  As  to  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
there  might,  perhaps,  be  no  great  difficulty.  It  is  only  a  very 
small  section  of  a  very  small  world  that  would  be  anxious  to 
ascertain,  or  competent  to  pronounce,  whether  Frenchmen  or 
Englishmen,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  found  out  the 
most  new  beetles  and  worms,  have  gone  into  the  profoundest 
depths  of  astronomical  calculation,  or  have  guessed  most  freely 
as  to  the  secrets  of  time  and  space.  But  when  we  turn  to 
morals  and  literature,  honest  Englishmen  would  be  condemned 
to  silence.  The  sort  of  persons  who  tie  wet  towels 
round  their  heads  and  eat  dry  toast  till  they  have  compiled 
folios  of  statistics,  in  order  that  they  may  bo  asked  to  a  Court 
ball,  and  made  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  or 
Baronets,  and  have  a  right  to  talk  modestly  at  home  of  the 
dear  Queen  or  the  dear  Empress,  would  of  course  write  any 
number  of  volumes  on  French  or  English  progress.  But  no 
man  with  a  sense  of  self-respect,  and  with  the  honourable 
sympathy  which  the  world  of  letters  in  England  feels 
for  that  in  France,  would  think  for  a  moment  of  pa¬ 
rading  what  we  have  done  here  when  the  best  men 
in  France  dare  not  write  a  word  of  truth  about  their  own 
country.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Emperor,  through 
his  dummy,  to  announce  to  Europe  that  he  has  an  equal 
solicitude  for  the  interests  of  an  infant  school  and  for  the 
highest  speculations  of  abstract  science.  Perhaps  he  has. 
But  he  has  a  still  greater  solicitude  that  neither  the  education 
of  infant  schools  nor  the  speculations  of  science  shall  imperil 
his  Government.  Morals  and  literature  are,  of  all  subjects, 
the  most  entertaining  when  the  truth  may  be  spoken  about 
them,  and  the  least  entertaining  when  the  truth  may  not  be 
spoken  about  them ;  and  if  morals  and  literature  are  only 
discussed  so  as  to  glorify  a  particular  government,  the  salt  is 
gone  out  of  them,  and  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast 
out  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  decorated  penny-a- 
liners  of  a  Court. 

It  is  true  that  the  most  honest  inquirer  would  find  much  to 
admire  in  theprogresswhich  themoraland  political  scienceshave 
accomplished  in  their  application  to  the  necessities  of  French 
society.  That  is,  some  portions  of  political  science  have  been 


apprehended  in  France  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
moral  and  material  effect  has  been  good.  In  the  first  place, 
France  has  to  a  certain  extent  borrowed  Free  Trade  from 
England ;  and  France  has  set  itself  earnestly  to  develop  its  re¬ 
sources,  and  to  grow  rich.  In  both  instances  it  has  received  from 
the  Emperor  its  main  impulse,  and  the  Emperor  deserves  great 
credit  for  having  been  wiser  and  firmer  than  his  subjects.  Then, 
again,  this  development  of  material  wealth  has  had  many 
good  effects.  It  has  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards 
industry,  enterprise,  and  speculation,  which  increase  the 
happiness  of  mankind  far  more  than  visions  of  Communism 
and  the  rebellions  of  the  idle  against  the  scheme  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  France,  too,  by  communicating  a  portion  of  its  energy 
to  neighbouring  nations,  has  done  good  to  others,  and  has 
found  the  usual  invigorating  effects  of  doing  good.  The  general 
tvave  of  European  opinion,  too,  which  everywhere  in  the 
last  twenty  years  has  borne  with  it  an  increasing  sense  of 
the  vital  importance  of  religion,  in  spite  of  an  increasing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  details  of  religion,  has  told  in  France 
as  it  has  told  in  other  countries,  and  men  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  take  a  religious  view  of  their  position  in  the  world, 
and  even  perhaps  of  their  political  duties.  It  is  hard  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  a  foreign  country ;  but  if  we 
throw  aside,  on  the  one  hand,  the  silly  recklessness  and 
puerile  arrogance  of  Parisian  licentiousness,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  babyish  babblings  of  Ultramontane  pietists, 
we  see  in  the  broad  intervening  layer  of  French  society 
a  growing  sense  of  duty  and  honour,  and  that  sort  of  solid 
attachment  to  a  prosperous  life  here  which  vaguely  strives  to 
prolong  itself  into  a  kind  of  life  hereafter  that  shall  satisfy  at  once 
reasonable  aspirations  and  a  moderately  scrupulous  conscience. 
In  the  political  world,  too,  France  has  doubtless  gone  forward. 
The  Italian  war  and  the  September  Convention  have  shown 
that  France  is  at  least  under  the  government  of  a  man  who, 
wdiatever  may  be  his  faults,  can  feel  for  the  misery  of  those 
who  are  denied  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  aliens  that 
degree  of  national  independence  which  is  certainly  among  the 
necessities  of  society.  So  much  the  honest  reporter  might 
certainly  say  of  modem  France ;  but  how  is  he  to  dwell  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  ?  Flave  the  political  sciences,  in 
their  application  to  the  necessities  of  society,  nothing  to  say 
to  the  inspiration  of  terror,  at  critical  moments,  by  wholesale 
barbarities,  inflicted  without  inquiry  alike  on  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty?  Have  the  moral  sciences  nothing  to 
say  to  the  exercise  of  that  stern  pressure  which  made  the 
inhabitants  of  Nice  and  the  fellow-townsmen  of  Garibaldi 
unanimously  pronounce  that  they  were  tired  of  being  Italians, 
and  longed  to  be  Frenchmen?  The  friends  of  the  Emperor 
may  say  that  these  things  arc  to  be  excused,  because 
they  were  unavoidable,  and  did  so  much  good ;  that,  by 
shooting  or  exiling  a  few  innocent  men,  he  restored  peace 
and  confidence  in  the  whole  of  France,  and  that,  by  appro¬ 
priating  Nice  and  Savoy,  he  induced  the  French  to  put  up 
with  Italian  freedom.  Even  if  this  is  so,  what  a  low 
degree  of  moral  and  political  progress  is  indicated  by  such 
things  being  necessary  !  A  man  who,  having  done  such  things, 
shelters  himself  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  may  perhaps 
vaguely  expect  that  society,  looking  to  the  good  he  has 
wrought  as  well  as  to  the  evil,  should  throw  a  veil  over  the 
past ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  country  where  force  overpowers  all 
honest  judgment  that  he  could  dare  to  challenge  the  judgment 
of  men  as  to  his  past  career,  and  expect  an  unanimous  paean  of 
praise  to  be  sung  over  the  moral  and  political  benefits  he  has 
secured  for  mankind. 

The  task,  however,  which  AI.  Duruy  has  imposed  upon 
himself  and  those  whom  he  has  invited  to  assist  him  is,  in 
another  direction,  even  more  difficult,  extensive,  and  em¬ 
barrassing.  For  he  has  undertaken  to  record  the  part  fulfilled 
by  literature  in  its  effects  on  the  general  education  of  the 
country.  Literature,  he  says,  is  not  for  this  purpose  to  be 
looked  on  merely  as  a  noble  amusement,  but  as  elevating  the 
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soul  of  the  people.  He  congratulates  himself  on  having 
secured  the  assistance  of  many  eminent  men  to  write  his 
several  reports  for  him  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that 
there  is  an  eminent  man  in  France  who  is  willing  to 
record,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  what  French  literature  has 
done  for  France,  in  what  M.  Duruy  calls  the  period  of  Great 
Exhibitions — that  is,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Empire.  The 
eminent  man  will  have  to  discharge  a  very  curious  and 
instructive  duty.  He  will  have  to  point  out  that  literature, 
during  this  period,  has  done  something  to  elevate  the  soul  of 
the  French  people;  something  to  bewilder  and  mislead  it; 
much  to  degrade  aud  enfeeble  it.  He  will  be  able  to  point 
out  that  there  have  been  men  of  honour,  of  courage, 
of  high  European  reputation,  like  Tocqueville  and  hi.  de 
Montalembert  aud  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  Vil- 
lemain,  who,  even  in  these  evil  times,  have  implored 
their  countrymen  to  remember  that  there  is  something  better 
in  the  world  than  anything  which  the  Second  Empire 
even  affects  to  give  them;  who  have  made  a  protest, 
in  the  name  of  freedom  and  of  the  dignity  of  man,  against  the 
enervating  and  demoralizing  influences  of  a  reign  of  military 
force ;  and  who  have  exhorted  all  men  to  have  faith  in  Heaven 
and  themselves,  and  to  act  and  speak  and  think  as  if  they  really 
believed  that  the  reign  of  social  and  political  freedom,  in  which 
alone  the  intellect  of  nations  can  find  room  to  breathe,  will  some 
day  return.  The  eminent  reporter  will  then  have  to  show 
that  there  has  unhappily  been  much  to  mislead  even  in  the 
writings  of  recent  French  authors  who  are  conspicuous  by 
their  abilities  or  their  station.  He  will  have  to  point  out  that 
M.  Thiers,  in  the  concluding  volumes  of  his  history,  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  idolatry  of  an  idol  that  he  acknowledges  was 
shattered  because  its  name  was  associated  Avith  robbery  and 
wrong,  and  the  intensity  of  short-sighted  selfishness.  He 
will  have  to  notice  the  perverse  audacity  with  which, 
more  lately,  a  Eoman  general  who  imposed  the  peace  j 
of  despair  on  a  chaotic  society  of  debauched  heathens,  | 
enervated  peoples,  and  alien  slaves,  has  had  that  name  of  j 
Messiah  assigned  to  him  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  I 
for  the  Comforter,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Saviour  of  man-  | 
kind.  Lastly,  he  will  have  to  show  how  French  literature, 
cut  off  from  its  higher  aims  and  diverted  into  pandering 
to  the  passions  or  fostering  the  pecularities  of  cliques,  has  i 
under  the  Empire  passed  the  bounds  of  former  licentiousness,  ; 
not  in  splendour  of  colouring,  nor  in  subtlety  of  representa¬ 
tion,  but  simply  in  fanciful  complications  of  minute  depravity ; 
and  in  another  direction  has  flooded  provincial  France  with 
those  infantine  utterances  of  religious  sentimentalism  in  promot-  J 
ing  which  Roman  Catholicism  shows  itself  at  its  worst.  This  is 
what  the  eminent  man  so  fortunately  secured  by  M.  Duruy  will 
have  to  do,  and  if  he  does  it  really  well  he  has  every  reason  to 
expect  that  he  will  henceforth  live  at  Cayenne.  When  we  j 
have  to  deal  with  the  Emperor  simply  as  a  politician,  we  are  1 
not  called  upon  to  be  for  ever  raking  up  his  antecedents.  We 
may  look  at  the  place  he  actually  holds  in  the  political  l 
world;  and  his  services  to  Italy,  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  has  clung  to  the  English  alliance,  the  firm-  | 
ness  with  which  he  has  confronted  the  commercial  pre-  j 
judices  of  France,  the  disposition  he  has  shown  to  play 
a  large  and  generous  part  towards  foreign  nations — even 
at  some  risk  to  himself — quite  entitle  him  to  ask  that 
Englishmen  shall  see  in  him  a  politician  of  whom  they  can 
speak  in  a  friendly  way.  But  he  goes  much  too  far  when  he 
asks  us  to  forego  our  sympathy  with  the  intellect  of  France 
that  he  has  humiliated  or  crushed,  and  to  affect  to  believe  that 
the  Second  Empire  has  elevated  the  soul  of  the  French  people. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  JAMAICA. 

GOVERNOR  EYRE’S  report  of  the  riot  or  insurrection  in 
Jamaica  is  not  a  satisfactory  document.  Much  allowance  | 
must  be  made  for  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  a  responsible 
officer  who  had  been  rapidly  moving  from  place  to  place  in  ' 
discharge  of  his  duty ;  but  the  despatch  is  too  much  occupied 
with  a  recital  of  his  own  exploits,  and  it  scarcely  furnishes  the 
faintest  explanation  of  the  nature  or  motives  of  the  disturb- 
ances.  The  general  statement  that  a  serious  and  alarming  \ 
insurrection  has  been  attended  witli  great  loss  of  life  and  j 
destruction  of  property  is  not  borne  out  by  the  detailed  report  j 
of  the  proceedings.  There  has  indeed  been  abundance  of  not  I 
unnatural  alarm,  but  the  destruction  of  property  is  confined  to  j 
the  conflagration  of  the  Court-house  at  St.  Thomas,  unless  the 
Governor  relies  on  a  vague  report  that  on  the  1 5th  of  October  j 
the  rebels  “  were  burning  buildings  and  destroying  property 
“  about  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Antonio.”  The 
loss  of  life  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
their  victims.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  General 


Eyre  may  know  of  the  perpetration  of  crimes  which  he  has 
forgotten  to  report  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  attack  on  the  Court-house  at  St.  Thomas 
appears  to  be  the  only  act  of  negro  violence  which  had  been 
personally  witnessed  by  any  of  the  Governor’s  informants. 
The  numerous  rebels  who  have  been  seized  and  hanged  have 
not,  in  a  single  instance,  offered  resistance  to  their  captors.  “  No 
“  stand  has  ever  been  made  against  the  troops,  and  though  we  are 
“  not  only  in  complete  military  occupation  of,  but  have  traversed 
“  with  troops,  all  the  disturbed  districts,  not  a  single  casualty  has 
“  befallen  any  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  they  are  all  in  good 
“  health.”  All  who  have  friends  in  the  army  or  navy  quartered 
in  Jamaica  will  be  glad  to  leam  that,  after  an  alarming  and 
bloody  civil  war,  officers  and  privates  are,  without  one  ex¬ 
ception,  all  in  perfect  health.  A  different  class  of  feelings  is 
suggested  by  the  complacent  statement  that  “  we  have  been 
“  singularly  fortunate  in  capturing  or  shooting”  (the  Governor 
might  have  said  “  capturing  and  shooting  ”)  “  a  large  number  of 
“  the  principal  ringleaders  in  the  rebellion,  and  many  of  whom 
“  were  personally  concerned  in  the  atrocious  butcheries  on  the 
“  1 2tli  of  October  at  the  Morant  Bay  Court-house,  or  in  the  sub- 
“  sequent  destruction  of  life  and  property  further  to  the  east- 
“  ward.”  It  may  have  been  right  to  execute  any  prisoners 
who  were  concerned  in  the  massacre  at  Morant  Bay.  If  the 
rebellion  extended  further  eastward,  it  must  have  extended 
into  the  sea.  The  Governor  probably  means  to  speak  of 
disturbances  eastward  of  St.  Antonio,  but  he  has  evidently 
not  been  furnished  with  the  name  of  a  person  or  a  place  for 
the  identification  of  the  crimes  which  have  been  summarily 
punished  with  death. 

The  St.  Thomas  Court-house  was  defended  by  a  small  body 
of  volunteers,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  killed  in  the  conflict ;  but,  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  Providence,  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  might  say,  has  deprived 
Governor  Eyre  of  the  gift  of  articulate  narration.  .  “  The 
“  entire  Volunteer  force  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
“  escaped),  consisting  of  twenty-two  officers '  and  men,  nobly 
“  died  at  their  posts,  gallantly  doing  their  duty.”  If  the 
entire  garrison  of  Thermopylae  had  died,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  who  escaped,  posterity  would  never  have  been  able  to 
count  the  famous  Three  Hundred.  If  it  is  assumed  that  fifteen  or 
eighteen  volunteers  were  killed  in  action,  the  death  of  soldiers, 
even  in  contest  with  an  overwhelming  force,  is  not  properly 
described  as  a  massacre.  Of  the  civilians,  who  also  fought  for 
their  lives,  nine  were  killed,  and  two  afterwards  died  of  their 
wounds.  No  woman  or  child  was  injured ;  and  if  any  other 
loyal  person  has  fallen  in  the  rebellion,  the  Governor  would 
have  done  well  to  allege  the  fact  as  an  additional  excuse  for 
the  wholesale  executions  which  have  avenged  the  outrage  at 
St.  Thomas.  The  sacrifice  of  nine  or  ten  insurgents  or 
rioters  for  each  loyal  victim  indicates  rather  unreasoning 
panic  than  calm  sternness  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true  that  “  the  whole  colony  has  been  on 
“  a  mine  which  required  but  a  spark  to  ignite  it  ” ;  and  the 
Governor  is  probably  justified  in  his  belief  that  the 
insurrection  might  have  spread  through  the  island  if  the 
first  disturbances  had  not  been  vigorously  repressed.  Men, 
however,  even  when  they  have  black  faces,  are  not  to  be  hung 
for  a  metaphor,  whether  they  are  called  mines  or  sparks. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  the  despatch  of  troops  and 
ships  of  Avar  to  districts  threatened  Avith  disturbance,  but  a 
readiness  to  hang  eArery  suspected  negro  avIio  is  caught  is  no 
proof  of  executive  vigour.  If  there  Avas  a  conspiracy,  General 
Eyre  has  either  not  found  the  clue  to  the  plot,  or  he  has  not 
communicated  his  discovery  to  his  superiors.  As  far  as  he 
attempts  to  account  for  a  feeling  of  disaffection,  he  seems  in¬ 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  remote  causes  and  deliberate 
incentives  to  rebellion.  Dr.  Underhill,  avIio  promoted  a 
political  agitation  against  the  Government  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  might  have  been  culpable  and  incon¬ 
siderate  if  he  had  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  an  ignorant 
population ;  but  mrless  his  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  State  can  be  directly  connected  Avith  the  insurrection,  it  is 
useless  to  complain  of  an  act  Avhich  Avas  inconsistent  neither 
Avith  Imperial  nor  Avith  Colonial  law.  When  a  Governor 
denounces  the  habitually  seditious  language  of  a  hostile  news¬ 
paper,  he  probably  uses  the  obnoxious  epithet  in  a  vague  and 
popular  sense.  If  the  Watchman  had  advised  the  blacks 
to  rise  in  rebellion,  Governor  Eyre  Avould  not  have  Avaited  for 
an  actual  outbreak  before  he  proceeded  against  the  criminal 
journal.  In  all  probability,  the  case  for  the  local  Government 
and  subordinate  authorities  is  stronger  than  any  apology  for 
their  proceedings  Avhich  can  be  collected  from  the  official 
despatch ;  but  an  officer  in  Governor  Eyre’s  position  ought, 
among  other  qualifications  for  high  employment,  to  know  how 
to  do  himself  justice. 
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One  little  incidental  controversy  is  settled  by  the  official 
statement  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Gordon,  who  has  been  hanged  by 
sentence  of  court-martial,  was  a  Baptist  preacher.  Sir 
Morton  Peto’s  assertion,  that  the  alleged  ringleader  had  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  may  be 
explained  by  a  recent  attempt  of  the  local  demagogue  to  re¬ 
tain  the  office  of  churchwarden.  The  man  may  have  been 
mischievous  in  intention  and  in  action,  and  it  may  be  hoped, 
for  the  credit  of  colonial  justice,  that  his  definite  and  wilful 
complicity  in  the  rebellion  has  been  distinctly  proved ;  but 
the  extravagant  injustice  of  the  charge  against  Dr.  Under¬ 
hill  throws  a  doubt  on  the  justice  of  the  sentence  on 
Gordon.  The  statement  that  he  “  was  himself,  through  his 
“  own  misrepresentations  and  seditious  language,  the  chief 
“  cause  and  origin  of  the  whole  rebellion,"  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  a  conviction,  even  if  it  is  literally  true. 
If  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland  four-and-twenty 
years  ago,  it  would  certainly  have  been  caused  in  part  by 
O’Connell’s  inflammatory  harangues ;  and  Mr.  Bright  himself, 
who  assuredly  never  intended  to  advise  resistance  to  the  law, 
has  occasionally  used  language  which  might  have  stimulated 
hesitating  malcontents  into  open  insurrection ;  yet  it  would 
have  been  extravagantly  unjust  to  treat  a  popular  orator  as 
the  author  of  a  crime  which  might  be  partly  traced  to  his  ex¬ 
citing  rhetoric.  If  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  addressed 
printed  seditious  notices  to  the  leaders  of  the  i-ebellion,  he 
may  have  merited  his  fate,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  arbitrary  proceeding  by  which  he  was  made 
amenable  to  martial  law ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  Governor  had  enabled  the  Colonial  Office  and 
the  English  nation  to  judge  of  the  reasons  for  the  sentence  of  the 
Court.  Civil  and  military  functionaries  who  think  they  are 
standing  on  a  mine  sometimes  entertain  strange  notions  of  the 
value  of  evidence.  An  eminent  French  Bepubliean,  still  in  exile, 
was  convicted  of  a  share  in  one  of  the  insurrections  of  1848  on 
the  ground  that  his  peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  forms  of 
expression  were  adopted  by  the  rioters,  who  must,  as  it 
was  inferred,  have  been  in  recent  intercourse  with  their 
teacher  and  model.  There  is  no  use  in  partisan  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  negroes  have  committed  unparalleled  atrocities, 
or  that  the  white  population  has  exacted  bloodthirsty  retribu¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  its  colonial  agents  more  directly  than 
for  the  black  population. 

The  suspicion  that  a  general  outbreak  may  have  been 
meditated  derives  some  countenance  from  simultaneous  dis¬ 
turbances  which  are  reported  from  Hayti.  It  is  even  said 
that  an  English  man-of-war  has  bombarded  the  Haytian 
capital  of  Port-au-Prince  in  revenge  for  an  insult  offered  to 
the  Consul.  It  is  possible  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  may  have  excited  the 
black  population  of  Hayti,  and  that  the  agitation  may,  as  the 
Governor  suggests,  have  extended  to  Jamaica.  The  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  may 
also  have  been  misrepresented  as  a  triumph  of  the  negroes 
over  the  whites,  and  the  movement  may  have  been  partly 
national  and  partly  religious.  The  Baptist  preachers  who  have 
been  arrested  appear  all  to  be  coloured  men,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  they  have  modified  the  doctrines  of  their  sect  to  suit 
the  tastes  and  weaknesses  of  their  congregations;  especially  as, 
according  to  Sir  Morton  Peto,  they  are  not  in  full  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  more  orthodox  and  civilized  Baptists  of  England. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disturbances,  it  is  necessary 
to  repress  violence  by  force,  and  possibly  it  may  be  expedient 
to  suspend  the  representative  Constitution.  The  inference 
that  the  negro  race  is  irreclaimable  and  incapable  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  at  least  premature.  Paul  Bogle  and  his  associates 
are  not  worse  than  Fenians ;  and  few  politicians  would  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Irish,  although  they  were  three  centuries  ago 
more  barbarous  than  the  present  population  of  Jamaica,  were 
condemned  to  a  perpetual  alternative  of  slavery  or  of 
savage  anarchy.  Mr.  Gordon,  whether  he  was  a  negro  or 
a  mulatto,  showed  that  African  blood  is  not  inconsistent 
with  occupations  which,  even  when  they  are  culpably 
pursued,  belong  essentially  to  civilized  life.  He  was 
a  man  of  education,  a  churchwarden,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  a  demagogue,  and,  as  the  court-martial 
held,  a  cralty  conspirator.  The  Governor  reports  that 
“  the  rebels  are  not  the  poor  or  the  starving,  but  persons  who 
“  are  well  off  and  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  better  educated 
“  than  the  lower  class  of  negroes  generally  are.”  It  is  not 
against  a  race  which  produces  even  insurgents  of  such  a 
character  that  an  indiscriminate  crusade  ought  to  be  hastily 
preached. 


THE  DEAD  WEIGHT. 

HEN  Davoust  was  upon  the  march  in  Germany,  and 
had  reason  to  complain  of  “  disloyal  ”  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  villages  through  which  he  passed,  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  discover  the  names  of  the  offenders,  but  signified  to 
the  villagers  that  they  must  choose  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  number  to  be  shot  on  the  following  morning.  The  state 
of  feeling  among  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  of  Lord 
Russell’s  Government  at  the  present  moment  must  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  villages  visited 
with  Davoust’s  displeasure  during  the  night  of  the  fatal  choice. 
To  judge  by  the  language  of  his  organ,  Mr.  Bright  has  taken 
a  leaf  out  of  the  French  Marshal’s  book.  The  Ministry  have 
deserted  him  basely,  as  he  alleges,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
harass  him  on  the  rear  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  embarrass¬ 
ment.  But  he  does  not  lay  the  blame  on  any  one  in  particular, 
and  will  not  single  out  any  special  victim  for  slaughter.  He 
signifies  to  the  Government  that,  under  a  penalty  which  they 
understand  perfectly  well,  a  certain  number  must  be  sacrificed, 
for  the  purpose  of  substituting  trustier  men ;  and  he  leaves  to 
them  the  agonies  of  the  choice.  It  is  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
which  even  they  have  scarcely  merited  at  his  hands.  It  gives 
a  piteous  significance  to  the  frequent  announcements  of 
Cabinet  Councils  which  are  all  that  reaches  the  public  of 
Ministerial  policy  at  present.  Imagination  may  picture  the 
feelings  of  some  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
day  alter  day  is  passed  in  discussing  the  question  which  of 
them  is  the  most  useless,  and  therefore  the  most  meet  for 
sacrifice.  How  all  the  sins  of  their  official  life  must  rise  up 
reproachingly  before  them  !  How  they  must  wince  now  under 
the  recollection  of  the  warnings  which  critical  friends  have 
given  them,  and  which  in  the  heyday  of  their  security  they 
resented  or  despised  !  The  retrospect  lioating  before  the  mind 
of  each  of  the  possible  victims,  however  various  in  its  details, 
mustnodoubt  be  equally  painful.  Sir  George  Grey  is  wondering 
whether  his  colleagues  have  forgotten  the  garotters ;  Timothy 
Daly  sits  heavy  on  Mr.  Villiers’  soul;  while  Sir  Charles  Wood 
loses  no  opportunity  of  shouting  in  the  ears  of  his  colleagues, 
in  order  to  persuade  them,  if  he  can,  that  his  voice  is  really 
not  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  makes  out.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  have  no 
political  sins  to  reflect  upon,  for  the  whole  period  of  then- 
political  existence  has  been  too  purely  negative  to  offer  even  a 
defect  for  any  detractor  to  lay  hold  of.  They  must  feel 
that  what  chance  they  have  lies  in  their  obscurity ;  for  though 
no  party  could  be  said  to  be  injured  by  their  loss,  yet  no 
opponent  or  malcontent  could  be  conciliated  by  the  sacrifice  of 
such  wholly  inoffensive  ornaments.  No  wonder  that  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  embarrassed  by  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  the  selection  offered  to  them,  and  that 
Cabinet  Councils  are  multiplied.  But  every  compassionate 
heart  must  feel  that  a  term  ought  to  be  put  to  the  miseries  of 
those  who  at  this  moment  can  only  be  said  to  be  officially  half 
alive.  It  does  seem  hard  that  so  many  respectable  old  gentle¬ 
men,  besides  some  young  ones,  should  be  in  danger  of  being 
turned  out  of  comfortable  offices  for  their  country’s  good. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  is  that  they  ought  never  to  have  been  there. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Christchurch  censors,  we 
ought  in  these  cases  to  lay  the  blame,  not  on  the  men,  but  on 
the  system.  The  system  is  certainly  too  bad  for  defence.  It  has 
arrived  at  that  stage  when  every  one  acknowledges  it  to  be 
indefensible ;  and  therefore  it  will  never  be  altered.  That 
politicians  should  grow  old,  and  in  growing  old  should  become 
slightly  out  of  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  existing  genera¬ 
tion,  is  of  course  inevitable.  But,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  the  nation  has  shown  that  its  gratitude  for  past  services 
is  sufficiently  intense  to  enable  it  to  put  up  without  complaint 
with  inconveniences  arising  from  any  accident  of  this  kind. 
Li  the  case  of  Lord  Russell,  its  self-control  is  about  to 
be  put  to  a  test  still  more  searching.  The  present  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  that  we  have  to  deal  with  one  or  two  statesmen 
who  have  been  eminent,  but  who  are  now  worn  out ;  it  is 
that  we  have  a  group  of  Cabinet  Ministers  fastened  upon 
us  who  never  should  have  been  in  a  Cabinet  at  all, 
and  who  are  only  upheld  by  the  imperious  etiquette  of  party 
politics.  While  they  were  comparatively  young  the  evil  was 
less  glaring,  because  it  was  always  open  to  the  charitable  or 
the  sanguine  to  predict  for  them  some  unlooked-for  develop¬ 
ment  in  old  age.  Time  has  now  made  manifest  the  hopeless 
barrenness  of  their  intellectual  soil;  but  it  would  be  an 
offence  against  every  convention  of  party  to  relegate  them 
now  to  private  life.  Once  in  the  Cabinet  always  in  the 
Cabinet  is  a  rule  which  has  few  exceptions,  and  none  in 
the  case  of  men  who  happen  to  be  aristocratically 
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connected.  It  seems  to  be  our  fate,  and  we  cannot  resist 
it.  The  House  of  Commons  has  no  authority  over 
the  appointment  of  individual  Ministers.  It  can  object 
to  the  domination  of  a  particular  party,  or  even  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  Prime  Minister.  It  may  reject  a  policy, 
or  censure  an  individual  who  has  been  guilty  of  gross  mis¬ 
conduct.  But  it  has  no  power  to  weed  a  Cabinet.  Some 
cynic  described  the  best  possible  form  of  Cabinet  as  that 
which  consisted  of  a  lion  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  donkeys ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  Cabinet,  if  not  effective,  is  likely 
to  be  stable.  So  long  as  the  lion  retains  his  character, 
the  dozen  donkeys  are,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  wholly 
irremovable.  Nothing  but  a  crisis  like  the  present,  and  the 
threats  of  a  malcontent  like  Mr.  Bright,  can  shake  the  seciu-ity 
of  their  vested  right.  As  there  is  little  chance  of  any  complete 
riddance  of  these  flies  in  amber,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some 
interest  how  they  got  there ;  and  the  more  so,  that  neither 
political  party  is  free  from  them.  Recent  events  have  given 
to  the  construction  of  Lord  Derby’s  party  only  a  speculative 
interest ;  for  no  political  prophet,  however  eccentric,  ventures 
to  predict  that  he  is  ever  likely  to  be  called  again  to  power. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  both  parties  should 
be  simultaneously  encumbered  with  a  top  hamper  of  dignified 
incapables,  under  which  they  can  scarcely  sail,  and  yet  of 
which  they  cannot  rid  themselves. 

In  both  cases,  these  encumbrances  appear  to  have  been 
bequeathed  from  a  period  of  embarrassment,  the  effects 
of  which  cannot  be  altogether  shaken  off  when  the  pres¬ 
sure  has  passed  away.  A  man  who  has  raised  himself 
from  the  ranks  to  a  position  of  eminence  is  often  burdened 
with  some  village  heiress,  whose  small  fortune  was  the  first 
round  on  his  ladder  of  success,  but  whose  vulgarity  and 
silliness  become  a  serious  misfortune  when  he  has  risen 
higher.  Political  parties  have  their  vicissitudes,  and  in  the 
ebb-tide  of  their  fortunes  form  connections  which  afterwards 
are  a  standing  reproach  and  difficulty.  When  the  Whigs 
succeeded  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1 846,  they  were  a  feeble  folk, 
and  were  glad  enough  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  George  Grey  for  a  Home  Secretary. 
But  they  were  drawing  a  heavy  bill  upon  futurity ;  in  exchange 
for  that  temporary  assistance,  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Sir  George 
Grey  have  been  fastened  upon  their  shoulders  ever  since. 
The  Conservatives,  in  similar  or  even  greater  distress,  made 
a  like  acquisition  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Malmesbury, 
in  1852.  A  party  that  has  once  burdened  itself  by  a  choice  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  as  unable  to  escape  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  indiscretion  as  a  young  Guardsman  who  has 
borrowed  money  of  a  Jew.  There  is  a  strange  inflexibility 
about  the  internal  constitution  of  English  political  parties  | 
which  has  hardly  attracted  the  attention  which  it  deserves  I 
from  students  of  our  institutions.  The  regulations  under 
which  the  government  of  a  party  is  managed,  and  the  limits 
rvithin  which  promotion  is  awarded,  are  informal  and 
unwritten.  No  code  exists  that  can  be  referred  to  on 
the  subject.  There  is  not  even  a  recorded  tradition  to  supply 
the  place  of  definite  rules.  Nevertheless  the  regulations 
appear  to  be  as  inexorable  as  if  they  were  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  From  three  to  four  hundred  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  representing  a  vast  amount  of  wealth 
and  a  huge  political  organization,  will  groan  under  the 
dominion  of  officers  whom  they  do  not  respect,  and  whom,  if 
the  choice  were  given  to  them,  they  would  never  choose  ;  but 
they  seem  as  helpless  under  the  dispensation  as  the  Prussians 
under  Bismark,  or  the  Tennesseans  under  Parson  Brownlow. 
Probably  the  desire  to  rebel  would  be  found  in  the  breasts  of 
many,  but  they  have  not  a  notion  how  to  do  it.  They  have 
neither  leader  nor  organization,  and,  except  with  the  aid  of 
some  existing  political  cry,  they  would  not  knowhow  to  create 
them.  The  strongest  men  of  the  party  are  bound  by  party 
etiquette  to  defend  even  their  most  incapable  colleagues,  and 
no  official  man  can  set  party  etiquette  at  nought  without  the 
permanent  sacrifice  of  his  political  prospects.  The  rank  and 
file  can  procure  reform  in  the  appointment  of  their  officers  only 
at  the  risk  of  divisions  which  would  bring  the  domination  of 
their  party  to  a  close.  And  it  is  more  tolerable  to  submit  to 
any  amount  of  dead  weight  than  to  undergo  the  humiliations 
of  Opposition. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ITALIAN  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  opening  address  of  Victor  Emmanuel  adds  little  to 
what  was  already  known  as  to  the  difficulties  or  the 
policy  of  his  Government.  So  long  as  the  money-lenders  of 
Europe  continue  to  treat  Italy  with  coldness,  the  diplomatic 
courtesies  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Spain  are  only  of  secondary 
moment.  It  is  edifying  to  learn  that  the  Powers  of  North 


and  South  America  are  willing  to  be  friendly,  and  that  the 
new  Emperor  of  Mexico  and  the  new  King  of  Italy  have 
fraternized  with  the  natural  fellow-feeling  of  two  skaters 
who  have  begun  together  upon  the  ice.  But,  on  all 
serious  matters  of  interest,  Italian  affairs  remain  as  before. 
The  financial  question  seems,  after  deliberation,  to  have 
been  left  as  unsolved,  and  perhaps  as  insoluble,  as  ever.  The 
result  of  the  speeches  both  of  M.  Sella  and  of  the  King  appears 
to  be  that  no  thorough  reduction  of  the  military  establishment 
will  be  proposed  by  the  present  Ministry,  though  a  show  of 
concession  may  be  made  to  the  general  opinion  of  Europe.  The 
equally  difficult  and  disagreeable  remedy  of  turning  adrift  all 
Government  employes  who  are  not  absolutely  necessary  has  not 
been  so  much  as  suggested.  The  Minister  must  be  a  bold 
one — bolder  even  than  Cavour — who  would  venture,  at  the 
present  crisis,  to  convert  into  bitter  enemies  of  the  new  regime 
a  number  of  officials  endowed  with  a  thorough  Italian  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  luxury,  in  a  Southern  climate,  of  salaries  paid 
regularly  and  cheaply  earned.  If  neither  the  army  nor  the 
civil  service  is  to  be  pinched;  if  Church  property  is  to  be 
so  far  respected  as  to  be  devoted,  after  conversion,  to  no  more 
secular  object  than  —  at  the  furthest — education;  and 
if  the  Rothschilds  still  continue  implacable,  fresh  tax¬ 
ation  becomes  the  only  resource.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  SI.  Sella  deliberately  prefers  the  character 
of  the  proposer  of  an  odious  tax  to  the  reputation  of 
a  man  who  -  wishes  to  disband  Italian  regiments  or  to 
dismiss  patriots  from  a  bureau.  The  nation  may  be  equally 
averse  to  all  three  proposals,  and  a  Finance  Minister  who 
knows  that  he  is  likely  to  be  thrown  must  be  pardoned  for 
picking  out  for  his  inevitable  tumble  the  softest  and  greenest 
place.  It  is  necessary,  says  the  Sacred  text,  that  offences 
should  come,  but  woe  to  him  through  whom  they  come.  The 
proposal  of  any  new  tax,  were  it  even  a  less  objectionable  one 
than  that  upon  the  grinding  of  corn,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  by  the  nation  with  the  contumely  with  which  con¬ 
vivial  spirits  are  wont  at  an  advanced  hour  to  receive  the 
suggestion  of  that  most  unsatisfactory  of  beverages — cold  water. 
But  the  author  of  a  scheme  of  disarmament  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  be  simply  held 
to  be  a  traitor.  M.  Sella  understands  the  distinction,  and 
may  be  anxious  so  to  fall  from  office  as  that  he  may 
under  happier  auspices  be  able  some  day  to  return.  Imme¬ 
diate  retrenchment  in  the  direction  indicated  may  perhaps 
be  the  course  which  sound  prudence  would  dictate.  The 
point  is  not,  however,  so  clear  as  English  journalists  assume. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  present  moment  Austria  scarcely  can  be 
said  to  menace  the  Italian  frontier.  But  Italy  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  troubled  waters.  Until  Europe  is  secure  from 
!  all  danger  of  confusion  and  conflict,  the  infant  Kingdom  will 
|  not  be  safe  against  misfortune;  nor  is  there  a  European 
statesman  living  who  can  calculate  beforehand  the  con¬ 
sequences  that  might  any  day  result  from  the  premature 
death  of  Napoleon  III.  The  evacuation  of  Rome  is  of  itself 
an  event  to  which  any  Italian  Government  may  well  look 
forward  with  anxiety.  The  King  of  Italy  and  his  Ministers 
only  promise  what  Europe  and  France  expect  them  to 
perform,  when  they  assert  that  the  Pope  will  be  shaken  in  his 
chair  by  no  foreign  invasion  or  intrigue.  The  Roman  Party  of 
Action  will  probably  endeavour  to  conduct  themselves  with 
equal  patience  and  sobriety,  but  a  drunken  patriot  or  a  profli¬ 
gate  priest  may  any  moment  cause  a  conflagration  the  issue  of 
which  no  human  being  can  foresee.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  Italy  ought  in  wisdom  to  disarm.  The  one  thing  certain 
is  that  Italy  does  not  think  so.  At  open  conflict  with  the 
Papacy,  the  object  of  permanent  Austrian  ill-will,  dependent 
on  the  life  and  temper  of  a  great  monarch  who  overshadows 
Italy  even  while  he  defends  her,  distracted  by  brigandage  and 
Bourbon  intrigues  in  the  south,  and  seriously  threatened  by 
an  indefatigable  revolutionary  party  within  its  borders,  the 
Italian  Monarchy  cannot,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  its 
subjects,  break  up  its  troops.  Its  policy  may  therefore  be 
mistaken  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  Englishmen  might  themselves  fall  into  a  similar  error. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  last.  No 
country  could  bear  so  disproportionate  a  sacrifice  except  for  a 
1  short  time,  and  with  supreme  effort.  After  allowing  for  a  stand- 
I  ing  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  Italy  is  withdrawing 
from  reproductive  employment,  at  the  smallest  computation,  a 
human  treasure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  able-bodied 
men.  This  industrial  wealth  is  vainly  spent  in  marchings  to 
and  fro,  in  repressing  brigands  who  never  ought  to  exist,  and 
in  guarding  against  contingencies  that  ought  to  be  impossible. 
It  is  taken  away  from  the  wealth  of  a  newly-organized  nation, 
which  stands  in  need  of  all  its  available  industry.  There 
must  be  a  limit  to  this,  and  the  natural  limit  ought 
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to  be  the  settlement  of  the  Koman  question.  The  wrongs 
of  the  Venetians  will  always  find  an  echo  in  Italian  hearts, 
but  Venice  may  safely  be  left  to  time,  to  the  sympathetic 
opinion  of  Europe,  and  to  Austria's  own  growing  sense  of  her 
necessities  and  interests.  So  long  as  the  Koman  difficulty 
survives,  so  long  will  the  interests  of  Italy  and  France  diverge, 
and  so  long  is  it  reasonable  that  Italy  should  assume  towards 
all  Europe  an  attitude  of  mistrust.  It  might  not  be  impos¬ 
sible,  were  this  delicate  matter  settled,  for  England  and 
Prance  together  to  guarantee  to  Italy  the  integrity  of  her 
present  possessions,  provided  she  refrained  from  all  aggres¬ 
sion  on  her  neighbours.  Guarantees  of  the  kind  are,  as  a  rule, 
most  undesirable,  and  have  come  of  late  years  to  be  dis¬ 
credited;  but  this  country  is  not  lightly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Italian  experiment.  While  Italian  discussions 
are  still  coloured  by  Catholic  considerations,  England  indeed, 
from  a  feeling  of  courtesy  to  France  and  justice  to  the  Catholic 
Powers,  is  compelled  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  impru¬ 
dent  intervention.  The  destinies  of  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
should  it  become  permanent,  may  be  a  matter  of  speculation. 
The  Latin  race,  about  which  Napoleon  III.  dreams,  and 
about  which  Victor  Emmanuel  this  week  has  begun  to 
chatter,  is  supposed,  by  some  of  its  champions,  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  high  mission  of  keeping  alive  the 
political  influence  of  Catholicism  against  the  unorthodox 
advances  of  Protestantism  and  Northern  Europe.  Even 
M.  Michel  Chevalier,  catching  the  paradoxical  tone  of 
his  Imperial  master,  seriously  discusses  the  Latin  nations 
from  this  elevated  p>oint  of  view.  Napoleon  III.  supposes  a 
vitality  in  political  Catholicism  which  seems  to  us  to  be  passing 
away  from  it  fast,  and  which  French  progress  and  Italian 
progress  are  tending  silently  and  surely  to  destroy.  It  is  all 
but  certain  that  neither  Italy  nor  France  will  ever  again 
make  the  interest  of  the  Papacy  the  basis  of  a  Southern 
league.  To  political  Europe  the  Papacy  and  St.  Petep.’s 
Chair  may  be  what,  in  the  days  of  the  Koman  Empire,  the 
Senate  and  the  Roman  Populus  were  to  the  crowds 
that  had  forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  Republic,  but  were 
proud  of  her  antiquities — splendid  shadows  of  history — • 
“  nunquam  obscura  nomina  etiam  si  adumbrarentur.”  But 
the  contingent  danger  of  strengthening  the  Latin  race 
will  scarcely  blind  the  eyes  of  future  English  statesmen 
to  the  advantage  of  having  a  free  and  strong  Italian 
nation  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Austria  could 
never  again,  except  in  the  event  of  a  general  conflagration, 
be  allowed  by  liberal  Europe  or  even  by  liberal  England  to 
make  an  unprovoked  attempt  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom.  The  dangers  presented  by  the  Koman  question,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  purely  external,  nor  would  a  more 
complete  confidence  in  the  French  Emperor  enable  Italy  to 
dispense  with  reliance  on  her  own  arms.  In  the  first  place, 
her  own  independence  will  not  be  the  less  respected  by 
her  powerful  patron  for  being  fortified  by  a  large  fleet  and  a 
well-organized  land  army.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Italian  Government  is  sailing  between 
Beyl  la  and  Charybdis.  A  policy  which  will  command  the 
satisfaction  of  France  excites,  in  the  same  exact  proportion,  the 
fury  of  the  extreme  friends  of  M.  Mazzini  and  republicanism. 
If  General  Garibaldi  were  seized  with  the  divine  and  disas¬ 
trous  idea  of  sailing  for  Civita  Vecchia  upon  the  day  that  the 
last  French  transport  had  weighed  anchor,  all  the  Peninsula 
would  be  in  ablaze,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  might  conceivably 
have  to  choose  between  defiance  to  the  French,  which  would 
involve  ruin,  or  defiance  to  the  revolution,  which  would  involve 
abdication.  Englishmen  who  remember  this  will  judge  with 
no  excessive  severity  the  limit,  if  it  be  a  fault,  of  maintaining 
an  exaggerated  armament. 

Reconciliation  with  Rome  still  seems  at  best  a  distant 
prospect.  The  King  of  Italy  could  not  have  more  clearly 
intimated  the  intention  of  his  Government  to  proceed  in  the 
path  which  has  been  chalked  out  for  them  by  the  growing 
convictions  of  all  educated  Italians.  He  has,  indeed,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  ominous  word — which  will  be  heard  with  sacred 
displeasure  at  the  Vatican — of  separation  between  Church  and 
State.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  two  greatest  of 
the  Latin  nations  will  thus  have  been  compelled  to  descend 
from  the  proud  position  of  “  dominant  religion  ”  in  the  State. 
"While  this  work  of  reconstruction  is  proceeding,  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  graciousness  from  the  Vatican.  Before  many  years 
arc  over,  a  similar  process  of  secularization  must  take  place  in 
Rome  itself.  Isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Roman  might  have  acquiesced  in  priestly  government,  but 
with  the  waves  of  religious  liberty  rolling  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Rome,  priestcraft  and  religious  domination  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  inside.  The  growth  of  industrial  occupations  in  Italy 


must  lead  to  some  result.  Hitherto  at  Rome  a  priest,  a  canon, 
and  a  cardinal,  have  been  regarded  as  types  of  successful 
idleness,  holy  drones  to  whom  the  municipality  plays  the  part 
of  humble  bees ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  Boileau’s  verse,  the 
Roman  has  ceased  to  look  for  merit  or  industry  from  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  :  r 

Est-ce  pour  travailler  que  vous  etes  prelat  ? 

Whatever  the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy,  it  will  have  hereafter  to 
deal,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  with  an,  unconquerable  spirit 
that  has  been  fed  by  events  that  have'  taken  place  without ; 
and  will  not  easily  recover  from  the  fiat  of  separation 
between  State  and  Church,  to  which  King  and  Government 
have  this  week  once  more  solemnly  pledged  themselves. 


SPAIN  AND  CHILI. 

THE  quarrel  between  Spain  and  Chili  seems  to  be  so 
entirely  one-sided  that  English  merchants  incommoded 
by  the  blockade  are  justified  in  expressing  indignation  as  well 
as  annoyance.  The  memorial  to  Lord  Clarendon  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Liverpool  meeting  properly  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  duty  of  using  all  diplomatic 
and  administrative  measures  within  his  power  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  English  trade ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  forwarded  to  Madrid  some  remonstrance  or  protest 
against  the  strong  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Admiral.  It 
will  be  satisfactory  to  receive  confirmation  of  a  rumour  that 
Spain  is  willing  to  accept  the  mediation  of  neutral  Powers ; 
but  in  any  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  communication  is  so 
framed  as  not  to  pledge  England,  in  case  of  failure,  to  any 
hasty  measure.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  oppression 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong  becomes  especially  intolerable 
when  it  happens  to  inflict  serious  inconvenience  on  those 
who  are  stronger  still.  It  would  be  bad  enough  that 
France  or  the  United  States  should  blockade  the  ports  of 
a  small  and  unoffending  Power;  but  who  is  Spain,  that 
she  should  threaten  and  tyrannize,  and  perhaps  even  meditate 
territorial  conquest  ?  Ingenuous  bondholders,  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  indifference  to  public  policy,  already  argue,  in 
letters  to  the  Times ,  that  if  Valparaiso  is  bombarded  because 
Chili  refuses  to  pay  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  Spain, 
some  warlike  demonstration  nearer  home  might,  with  equal 
justice,  raise  the  market  value  of  the  Spanish  Passive  Debt. 
More  responsible  politicians  hint  that  the  great  maritime 
Powers  may  perhaps  interfere  with  the  intended  blockade ; 
and  the  American  Government  is  more  particularly  in¬ 
vited  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Continent, 
and  to  vindicate  those  neutral  rights  which  it  has 
lately  been  endeavouring  to  restrict  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  Englishmen  should, 
even  under  provocation,  gratuitously  sanction  the  claims 
which  are  involved  in  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine. 
Prudent  statesmen  have  no  practical  objection  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  great  Republic  over 
the  vast  regions  of  South  America,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
for  European  Governments  to  preclude  themselves  beforehand 
from  remonstrance  or  interference  with  future  pretensions  of 
the  United  States.  A  joint  intervention,  or  peremptory  offer 
of  mediation,  on  the  part  of  England,  France,  and  America 
might  also  tend  to  establish  an  inconvenient  precedent. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  English  embargoes  and  block¬ 
ades  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  to  foreign 
Governments.  The  demands  which  are  urged  by  Admiral 
Pareja  can  scarcely  be  absurder  than  the  claims  of  Don 
Pacifico,  and  scarcely  a  month  has  elapsed  since  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  restored,  after  a  rupture,  between  England 
and  Brazil.  Spain  is  less  powerful  than  England,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Clarendon  are  more 
scrupulous  than  Marshal  O’Donnell  ;  but  the  expediency  of 
occasionally  profiting  by  superior  force  in  dealings  with  petty 
States  may  as  well  remain  an  open  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  motive  of  the  Spanish 
Government  for  engaging  in  hostilities  with  Chili.  The  earlier 
quarrel  with  Peru  at  least  furnished  an  opportunity  of  seizing 
the  valuable  guano  mines  of  the  Chincha  Islands ;  but  the 
mainland  territory  of  Chili  would  be  difficult  to  conquer,  and 
impossible  to  hold.  The  bombardment  of  two  or  Jhree  open 
towns  on  the  coast  might  do  great  harm  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  to  the  invading  Government  and  its  forces  it  would  at 
most  afford  a  barren  pleasure.  A  blockade  is  likely  to  be 
ineffectual  in  compelling  submission,  because  the  Chilians  must 
know  that  it  is  quite  as  obnoxious  to  their  foreign  customers 
as  to  themselves.  The  copper-smelters  of  Swansea  are  not 
less  concerned  than  the  miueral  proprietors  of  Chili  in  the  free 
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transit  of  the  ore.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  will  respect  belligerent  rights,  notwithstanding  any 
opinion  which  it  may  form  on  the  justice  of  the  original  dis¬ 
pute  ;  but  if  the  obstruction  continues,  blockade-runners  will 
soon  contrive  to  ply  a  profitable  trade.  The  Spanish  Admiral 
commands  only  a  small  squadron  of  vessels  of  war,  and 
he  is  several  thousands  of  miles  from  the  nearest  port  of  his 
own  country.  One  of  his  pretexts  of  quarrel  is  founded 
on  the  refusal  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  allow  the 
Spanish  squadron  to  take  in  coals  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  with  Peru;  but  the  difficulty  will 
recur  in  a  more  aggravated  form  if  the  war  with  Chili 
continues.  The  coast-line  of  the  Republic  extends  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Continent  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
degrees,  and  the  Peruvian  territory,  reaching  from  the  frontier 
of  Chili  far  within  the  Tropics,  will  scarcely  be  available  to 
the  Spaniards.  Since  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain, 
Peru  has  indulged,  as  usual,  in  the  South  American  amuse¬ 
ment  of  a  civil  war  ;  but  as  there  is  no  principle  involved  in 
the  squabble,  the  people  will  unanimously  sympathize  with 
the  neighbours  who  share  their  own  recent  fate.  Chili  has 
always  been  the  most  respectable  of  the  emancipated  Spanish 
colonies.  The  long  and  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  comparatively  favourable  to  Euro¬ 
pean  constitutions,  and  consequently  the  Creoles  are  but 
slightly  contaminated  by  a  mixture  of  Indian  blood.  The 
resident  foreign  traders  exercise  considerable  social  influence, 
and  the  extravagant  superstition  which  disgraces  Spanish 
America  is  in  Chili  confined  principally  to  priests  and 
women.  In  those  remote  countries  it  is  a  proof  of  superior 
wisdom  and  virtue  to  abstain,  as  the  Chilians  have  abstained, 
from  incessant  revolutions.  The  New  World  which  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  fancied  that  he  had  called  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old  is  less  a  caricature  of  its  prototype  in  Chili 
than  in  its  other  provinces. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Spain  has  for  several  years  been 
affected  by  a  morbid  impatience  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Although  the  finances  are  embarrassed,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  Crown  itself,  Spain 
has,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  advanced  in  population  and 
material  resources  more  rapidly  than  any  other  European 
country.  The  taxes  of  twenty  years  ago  now  produce  a 
revenue  increased  by  one  half,  and  no  perversity  of  legislation 
seems  capable  of  counteracting  the  beneficent  effects  of  internal 
peace.  The  inheritors  of  a  famous  history,  interrupted  by  a 
century  and  a  half  of  profound  degradation,  are  not  unnaturally 
eager  to  resume  their  place  in  the  councils  of  the  world. 
Marshal  O’Donnell,  who  has  generally  been  considered  the 
ablest  of  Spanish  statesmen,  undertook  the  war  with  Morocco 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  testing  and  exhibiting  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  army.  The  enterprise  was  moderately 
successful  as  regarded  *both  its  professed  and  its  inci¬ 
dental  objects,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  it  was  followed 
by  the  joint  enterprise  of  Spain,  England,  and  France 
for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Mexico.  Vague  hopes  Avere 
entertained  of  the  restoration  of  a  Spanish  throne  in  the 
revolted  colony ;  and  Avhen  General  Prim  refused  to  co-operate 
Avith  France  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  his  prudence  Avas  but 
faintly  approved  by  his  oavia  Government.  Marshal  O’Donnell 
than  turned  his  attention  to  the  mulatto  Republic  of  San 
Domingo,  Avhich  might  be  thought  to  desire  Spanish  protection 
against  the  black  barbarians  of  Hayti.  A  President  and  a  few 
officers  were  easily  purchased,  and  the  Spanish  Government 
was  invited  to  resume  its  authority  in  the  colony  ;  but  ludi¬ 
crous  maladministration,  both  of  lay  and  of  clerical  affairs, 
soon  ended  in  a  revolt  against  the  intruders.  Marshal 
Narvaez,  having  succeeded  O’Donnell  in  office,  had  the 
good  sense,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  predecessor, 
to  AvithdraAv  from  the  troublesome  and  inglorious  possession  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  terminated  the  Peruvian  war, 
which  had  been  Avantonly  undertaken  by  a  Spanish  Admiral  on 
ambiguous  pretences,  compounded  of  ancient  claims  of  sove¬ 
reignty  and  of  trivial  grievances.  It  appears  that  Marshal 
O’Donnell,  on  his  return  to  poAver,  has  resumed  his  former 
policy  of  dictation  and  interference.  He  may  perhaps  Avish  to 
divert  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  from  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  Avhich  are  noAv  said  to  menace,  not  only  the 
Government,  but  the  dynasty.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
almost  any  foreign  war  Avould  be  less  disastrous  to  Spain  than 
the  revival  of  civil  commotions  ;  nevertheless  it  is  dangerous 
to  meddle  with  the  South  American  Republics. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  during  the  South 
American  war  of  liberation,  naturally  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
the  attempt  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  folloAv  their  oAvn 


example;  and,  though  the  Government  of  Washington  deco¬ 
rously  delayed  recognition,  the  Avaters  of  the  Spanish  Main 
swarmed  Avith  the  Alabamas  of  the  time,  issuing  from  the  ports 
of  the  Union  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  revolted  provinces.  With 
fourfold  power,  and  Avith  largely  increased  claims  to  the 
deference  of  foreign  States,  the  American  Government  is  not 
likely  to  tolerate  any  attempt  to  restore  Spanish  dominion 
on  the  continent.  The  occupation  of  San  Domingo  and  the 
quarrel  with  Peru  Avere  undertaken,  like  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Mexico,  Avhile  the  United  States  Avere  occupied  Avith 
civil  Avar ;  but  the  blockade  of  the  Chilian  ports  is  less  op¬ 
portunely  timed,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  if  persisted  in, 
it  may  cause  a  serious  misunderstanding.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  at  present  meditates  no  aggressive  enterprise, 
but  in  a  Avar  Avith  Spain  it  would  at  any  time  have  the 
prospect  of  securing  an  acquisition  which  has  long  been 
coveted  by  at  least  one  section  of  American  politicians. 
Ambition  and  philanthropy  would  be  gratified  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Cuba,  and  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  and  it 
Avould  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  American  people  that 
the  exclusion  of  Spain  from  the  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf 
Avas  a  just  retribution  for  vexatious  interference  in  Chili,  and 
the  best  security  against  the  repetition  of  similar  attempts. 
It  is  possible  that  Admiral  Pareja  may  have  exceeded  his 
orders,  and  it  is,  in  any  case,  in  the  power  of  his  Government 
to  disavow  his  acts  of  violence.  The  Spanish  Minister  in  Chili 
had  already  accepted  satisfaction  for  the  supposed  wrongs 
offered  to  Spain,  and  in  a  matter  of  etiquette  an  authorized 
representative  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bind  his  principal  by  his 
arrangements.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  occupy  the  Spanish 
forces  and  to  amuse  the  public  mind,  Marshal  O’Donnell  had 
better  contrive  a  new  Moorish  Avar  than  meddle  Avith  the 
South  American  States. 


A  MARITIME  CONGRESS. 

THE  last  accounts  from  America  suggest  that  very  probably 
the  discussion  betiveen  England  and  the  United  States 
may  simply  die  aAvay,  because  neither  party  can  convince  the 
other,  and  may  leave  behind  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  a  sense  of  injury  which 
Avill  be  very  much  to  be  regretted.  That  the  Government 
or  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  go  to  Avar  about 
the  Alabama  claims  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely ;  but 
the  impression,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  prevail  that  England 
did  not  do  her  duty  in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  oAvn- 
ing  this  and  expressing  regret,  justified  hersedf,  and  ivas 
too  proud  to  be  penitent.  The  Americans  will  not  Avish  to 
make  war  on  England  for  letting  the  Alabama  escape ;  but 
they  Avill  Avait  with  eager  expectation  for  the  day  of  retri¬ 
bution,  Avhen  England  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war  Avhile  the 
United  States  are  neutral,  and  then  avenging  Alabamas  Avill 
be  suffered  to  escape  from  American  ports,  and  be  let  loose  on 
our  mercantile  marine.  It  will  not  be  fair  on  us  that  this 
should  be  done,  for,  as  we  subsequently  adopted  much  more 
rigorous  precautions  against  the  issue  of  cruisers  than  vve  took 
in  the  case  of  the  Alabama ,  it  is  hard  that  Ave  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  our  right-doing,  and  be  judged  by  the  many 
instances  Avhere  our  vigilance  Avas  unimpeachable,  rather  than 
by  the  one  case  where,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  our  oavii 
later  acts,  Ave  Avere  in  some  slight  measure  remiss.  Nor  Avould 
the  Americans  judge  us  in  the  least  harshly  if  Ave  Avould  but 
own  that  Ave  Avere  in  fault  Avith  regard  to  the  Alabama.  But 
technically  Ave  Avere  right,  even  in  this  instance ;  and  it  is 
difficult,  Avhen  Ave  were  right,  to  own  that  Ave  Avere  Avrong, 
although,  perhaps,  Ave  should  do  no  harm  by  stating,  a  little 
more  plainly  than  Lord  Russell  has  done,  that  in  this  case  Ave 
acted  on  the  rule  Avhich  the  American  Government  had  laid 
doAvn,  that  legal  evidence  sufficient  to  con\rict  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  before  a  vessel  could  be  detained,  but  that,  as  this  Avas 
found  insufficient,  Ave  laid  doAvn  a  neAV  rule.  It  is  highly 
undesirable  that  the  matter  should  simply  end  in  our 
seeming  to  uphold  the  rule  on  which  Ave  acted  in  the  case  of 
the  Alabama.  If  conclusive  legal  evidence  is  to  be  offered  by 
the  agents  of  the  English  Government  before  cruisers  in¬ 
tended  to  act  against  us  are  detained  in  American  ports, 
every  sea  Avill  swarm  Avith  Yankee  Alabamas.  When  the 
American  Government  finds  that  Ave  Avill  not  refer  the 
Alabama  case  to  the  proposed  Commission,  it  may  very  pro¬ 
bably  decline  any  further  discussion,  merely  reasserting  and 
reserving  its  claim  for  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  which 
the  Alabama  inflicted.  Our  only  hope,  in  that  event,  of 
getting  some  general  rules  laid  down  that  Avould  be  fair 
both  to  belligerents  and  neutrals,  Avould  be  in  trying  to 
get  a  Congress  of  the  maritime  nations  to  examine  into 
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and.  decide  on  the  whole  subject.  There  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  getting  such  a  Congress  to  meet ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Congress,  from  the  inherent  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  question,  would  find  it  hard  to  come  to  a 
decision  ;  but  still  it  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that 
another  great  war  should  not  break  out  before  we  have  a  clear 
notion  as  to  what  we  can  ask  as  belligerents,  or  what  we  ought 
to  do  as  neutrals,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  what  a 
Maritime  Congress  could  do  if  it  were  called  together. 

The  Congress  might,  in  the  first  instance,  lay  down  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  detain  a  suspected  vessel  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  further  evidence  against 
the  ship  is  procurable,  and  that  this  evidence  will  suffice  for 
a  condemnation.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  agents  of  the 
belligerent  against  whom  the  vessel  is  supposed  to  be  going 
to  act  should  collect  this  evidence,  for  otherwise  the  belligerent 
would  have  no  means  of  calling  the  neutral  to  account  if  the 
neutral  failed  in  his  duty.  The  mode  of  discharging  this 
duty,  whether  by  directions  to  police,  statutes  forbidding 
and  punishing  the  offence,  heavy  bonds  exacted  from  ship¬ 
builders,  or  other  similar  means,  must  be  left  to  the  neutral 
himself ;  and  if  the  neutral  does  not  do  his  duty  he  must  be 
punished,  either  by  war  being  declared  against  him,  or  by  his 
being  called  on  to  express  sorrow  and  regret,  or  else  by  his 
being  made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  a  fine  for  his  negligence. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  direction  that  the  labours  of  the  Congress 
would  be  most  effective.  Each  nation  must  determine  for 
itself  how  it  will  prevent  an  intended  cruiser  from  getting 
to  sea;  but  after  it  has  once  got  to  sea,  are  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  neutral  at  an  end?  And  this  is  the 
main  question  which  the  Congress  would  be  called  on  to 
determine.  At  present  it  is,  under  the  customary  law  of 
nations,  taken  for  granted  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
neutral  are  over,  if  not  directly  the  vessel  has  got  to  sea,  at 
least  as  soon  as  she  has  received  her  commission  from  a  belli¬ 
gerent,  and  become  a  part  of  that  belligerent’s  naval  force.  We 
have  always  said  that  we  could  not  be  answerable  for  what  our 
countrymen  did  when  out  of  our  jurisdiction.  We  have  no 
means  of  compelling  a  belligerent  vessel  not  to  use  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent,  nor  have  we  any  business  to  interfere  with  a 
lawfully  commissioned  vessel  that  is  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  ordinary  operations  of  war.  A  neutral  might,  indeed, 
refuse  to  recognise  the  commission  given  to  a  vessel  that  had 
infringed  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral,  but  the  neutral 
could  not  safely  pronounce  its  decision  on  the  validity  of  a 
commission  while  the  vessel  was  on  the  high  seas.  For,  if 
it  undertook  to  do  this,  it  would  then  have  the  duty  cast 
on  it  of  doing  it ;  and  a  neutral  cannot  accept  so  onerous 
a  charge  as  that  of  scouring  the  seas  in  pursuit  of  vessels 
that  some  one  alleges  to  have  escaped  improperly  from 
the  ports  of  the  neutral.  Most  neutrals  would  have  no 
means  of  discharging  this  duty,  and  those  great  maritime 
States  that  could  discharge  it  would  be  forced  to  divert  their 
navies  from  the  proper  purposes  which  these  navies  were 
intended  to  fulfil,  and  would  be  practically  called  on  to  make 
war  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that,  if  a  British  fleet  were  sent  out  to 
find,  capture,  and  bring  to  England  a  vessel  that  bore,  how¬ 
ever  wrongfully,  a  French  commission,  we  could  remain  at 
peace  with  France.  It  is  a  very  different  thing,  however, 
when  the  delinquent  vessel  chooses  to  return  into  the  ports 
of  the  neutral.  At  present  it  is  held  that  the  commission 
of  a  belligerent  cures  antecedent  faults,  and  that  one  nation 
cannot  exercise  control  over  the  men-of-wrar  of  another.  But 
a  Maritime  Congress  might  easily  alter  this  rule  if  it  thought 
proper.  It  might  be  laid  down  that  the  neutral  should  be  at 
liberty  to  seize  such  vessels  in  his  ports ;  and  if  he  could  seize 
them  he  certainly  must  do  so,  for  the  notion  that  a  neutral  is 
the  judge  of  the  success  with  which  he  carries  out  his  neutrality 
is  really  illusory,  since  the  belligerent  is  also  the  judge  when 
the  particular  kind  of  neutrality  adopted  by  the  neutral  is 
tantamount  to  hostility.  If  it  should  be  thought  to  be  too 
much  like  an  act  of  war  to  seize  on  vessels  of  war  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  perhaps  in  combined  operations  with  other  vessels 
of  the  belligerent,  it  might  yet  be  open  to  the  neutral  to 
refuse  them  shelter,  to  refuse  them  coals,  stores,  and  an 
opportunity  of  refitting.  The  only  difficulty  worth  considering, 
as  to  this  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  neutral,  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  evidence.  How  is  evidence  to  be  produced  in  neutral 
ports  sufficient  to  warrant  this  attitude  of  suspicion,  and  this 
threat  of  punishment,  towards  a  vessel  of  a  belligerent  ?  In 
English  colonies,  for  example,  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
evidence  forthcoming  which  would  warrant  a  Colonial 
Governor  in  seizing  a  ship,  or  in  refusing  her  entrance  into  a 
port,  unless  distinct  instructions  had  been  sent  from  home  j 
directing  him  to  behave  in  a  particular  way  towards  a  ship  1 


mentioned  by  name.  But  it  would  take  a  long  time  before 
these  instructions  could  reach  distant  colonies,  and  as  the 
name  of  the  ship  would  of  course  be  altered,  the  Colonial 
Governor  would  run  a  great  risk  in  deciding  that  a  man-of- 
war  bearing  one  name  had  really  been  a  merchant  vessel 
bearing  another  name. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  even  if  the  representatives  of 
a  neutral  Power  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  could  be 
kept  so  well  informed  of  whatever  the  Home  Government 
considered  true  or  probable  as  to  detain  vessels,  or  to 
refuse  them  admittance,  this  would  only  check  the 
career  of  such  vessels  in  a  very  minute  degree.  If 
all  English  ports  had  been  closed  to  the  Alabama,  she 
could  still  have  gone  into  French  or  Spanish  or  Dutch  ports. 
A  Maritime  Congress  might,  indeed,  determine  that  a  vessel 
thus  excluded  from  the  ports  of  one  neutral  country  should 
also  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  all  other  neutral  countries. 
But  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the  enforcement  of  this 
rule  would  be  most  serious.  In  the  first  place,  notice  of  the 
facts  must  be  communicated  to  every  neutral,  and  the  belli¬ 
gerent  who  conceived  himself  to  be  injured  must  prove 
his  case  in  the  territory  of  every  neutral  into  whose  ports 
the  suspected  vessel  might  try  to  enter.  The  probability, 
therefore,  is  that  a  vessel  which  had  escaped  in  contravention 
of  the  laws  of  a  neutral  country  would  have  so  fair  a  chance  of 
being  for  a  time  received  with  the  usual  hospitality  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  ports  of  that  country,  and  in  the  ports  of  other  neutrals,  that 
it  would  answer  perfectly  well  to  start  her,  and  try  how  long 
she  could  be  kept  afloat.  The  only  means  of  preventing  the 
issue  of  such  vessels  that  remains  for  the  consideration  of  a 
Maritime  Congress  —  and  probably  the  most  efficacious 
of  all  —  is  that  of  remonstrances  with  the  Government  of  the 
belligerent  State  which  has  procured  the  issue  of  cruisers 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  wishes  of  a  neutral.  The 
ground  of  complaint  must  not  be  taken  to  consist  in  the 
danger  which  threatens  the  neutral  State,  for  in  many  cases 
the  neutral  State  would  run  no  danger.  If  no  amount  of 
vigilance  could  have  prevented  the  issue  of  the  cruiser,  the 
belligerent  against  whom  the  cruiser  is  intended  to  act  could 
have  no  just  ground  of  complaint,  and  therefore  the  neutral 
would  run  no  risk.  No  amount  of  vigilance,  for  example, 
could  have  prevented  the  issue  from  our  ports  of  the 
Shenandoah ;  and  therefore  we  could  not  be  called  to 
account  for  her  escape.  But  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
neutral  that  its  municipal  laws  should  have  been  in¬ 
fringed  with  the  connivance  of  a  foreign  Government,  and 
this  injury  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  strong  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  neutral.  The  safety  of  the  maritime  world  is 
also  imperilled  by  the  underhand  proceeding  of  the  belligerent, 
and  the  neutral  is  entitled  to  protest,  not  only  in  its  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  all  neutral  nations.  If  such  a  course  of  un¬ 
friendly  proceedings  were  persisted  in  after  remonstrance  had 
been  made  against  it,  the  neutral  would  be  justified  in  going 
to  war  with  the  offending  belligerent.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
true,  the  injured  neutral  would  not  dare  to  go  to  war.  But 
a  nation  which  is  too  weak  to  protect  itself  may  never¬ 
theless  appeal  to  a  general  feeling  of  what  is  right 
among  civilized  nations :  and  a  nation  that  has  a  high 
sense  of  honour  and  dignity  does  not  like  to  find  the 
verdict  of  general  opinion  against  it,  even  though  it  may 
be  free  from  the  apprehension  that  the  number  of  its  open 
and  active  enemies  is  likely  to  be  increased.  It  would  be 
the  business  of  a  Maritime  Congress  to  create  this  body  ot 
general  opinion,  by  laying  down  in  explicit  terms  that  a 
neutral  is  injured  from  whose  port  a  cruiser  has  been  launched 
by  the  secret  contrivance  of  a  foreign  Government.  The 
experiment  whether  such  a  body  of  opinion  could  not  be 
created,  and  whether  it  might  not  prove  efficacious  if  it  were 
created,  is  at  least  worth  trying ;  and  England  will  have  great 
cause  to  rejoice  if  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  to  give  this 
amount  of  sanction  and  force  to  the  decisions  of  neutrals  were 
the  result  of  our  present  unfortunate  difference  with  the 
United  States. 


AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

mHE  Emperor  of  Austria  has  now  a  rare,  and  perhaps  a 
-1-  final,  opportunity  of  exhibiting  any  statesmanlike  capacity 
which  he  may  possess.  The  effective  reunion  of  Hungary  to 
his  Western  States  through  the  connecting  link  of  the  Crown 
would  enable  him  once  more  to  assert  his  position  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe.  The  Emferok’s 
reign  commenced  with  a  series  of  errors  which  were  venial 
only  because  they  were  committed  by  an  inexperienced  boy. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  midst  of  revolution  and  civil 
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war,  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph  was  called  suddenly  to  the 
throne,  in  the  place  of  the  helpless  puppet  who  still  drags  on 
an  animal  existence  in  obscure  retirement.  The  fortune  of 
war,  which  had  turned  in  favour  of  Hungary,  was  violently 
reversed  by  Russian  intervention,  and  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  revenged  itself  on  the  defeated  patriots  by  cruelties  lor 
which  their  real  authors  ought  never  to  be  forgiven.  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  who  then  commanded  from  all  the  re¬ 
actionists  of  Europe  the  admiration  which  now  attends 
the  measures  of  Count  Bismark,  persuaded  the  youth¬ 
ful  Emperor  that  his  greatness  depended  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  absolute  government  in  his  dominions,  and  that 
Hungary,  more  especially,  had  passed  into  the  condition 
of  a  conquered  country,  cleared  of  the  ancestral  incumbrances 
of  a  free  Constitution.  For  some  years  the  complacency  of  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Vienna  was  only  disturbed  by  occasional 
difficulties  in  the  management  of  the  finances.  Hungarian  re¬ 
sistance  had  been  crushed ;  Piedmont  was  smarting  under  the 
recent  blow  of  Novara;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1850  Prussia 
submitted  with  ignominious  tameness  to  the  dictation  of 
Schwartzenberg.  The  unfriendly  neutrality  of  Austria  during 
the  Crimean  war  resulted  in  the  alienation  of  Russia,  and  some 
years  later  the  incapacity  of  the  Austrian  generals,  in  the  short 
campaign  of  1859,  reduced  the  Empire  to  the  lowest  state  of 
discredit.  The  Emperor  then,  for  the  first  time,  sought 
the  co-operation  of  his  subjects,  and  he  even  endeavoured, 
though  by  mistaken  methods,  to  conciliate  the  Hungarians 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged.  The  attempt  to  erect 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  into  a  Federal  Parliament  was  well 
intended  and  superficially  plausible ;  but  the  political  leaders 
of  Hungary  inherited  political  instincts  which  were  perhaps 
scarcely  intelligible  at  Vienna.  During  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
despotic  usurpation  they  had  reserved  their  claims  for  a  more 
favourable  occasion,  and  they  would  have  preferred  an  in¬ 
definite  prolongation  of  revolutionary  dictatorship  to  the 
acceptance  of  any  compromise.  The  new  Austrian  Con¬ 
stitution  has  itself  since  been  suspended,  or  rather  abandoned, 
by  the  authority  to  which  it  owed  its  fragile  existence. 
While  it  lasted,  the  people  of  Hungary  unanimously  declined 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Council ;  and,  instead  of 
demanding  the  concession  of  new  privileges,  they  maintained 
that  their  national  franchises  had  never  been  abrogated,  or 
even  legally  suspended.  Their  firmness  and  their  foresight 
have  been  justified  by  experience,  for  the  King  whom  they 
have  recognised  only  as  reigning  by  an  inchoate  and  imperfect 
title  is  at  last  anxious  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
and  he  must  necessarily  have  resolved  to  submit  to  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  swearing  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  surmised  or  suspected  that  the  Emperor  still  desires 
to  evade  the  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
Hungary.  The  contest  would  have  been  comparatively  simple 
in  its  character  if  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  had  formed  a 
homogeneous  whole ;  but  Transylvania  and  Croatia  are  de¬ 
pendencies  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  and  it  has  of  late  years 
been  the  policy  of  the  Court  to  cultivate  the  jealousy  of 
the  outlying  races  against  the  dominant  Magyars.  When  the 
Emperor,  in  the  war  of  1 848  and  1 849,  summoned  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  to  his  assistance,  the  Hungarians  felt  the  same  in¬ 
dignation  which  was  provoked  in  England,  during  the  Irish  re¬ 
bellion  of  1641,  by  the  supposed  complicity  between  Charles  I. 
and  Sir  Phelim  O’Neil.  A  despot  is  almost  always  ready  to 
ally  himself  either  with  a  city  rabble  or  with  a  discontented 
tribe.  The  Hungarian  Legislature  had  taken  care  to  abolish  the 
political  inequalities  which  formed  a  just  subject  of  complaint 
against  the  Magyars,  and  even  in  the  Slavonic  districts  a  con¬ 
siderable  party  now  sympathizes  with  the  Hungarian  struggle 
for  freedom.  The  Emperor  may,  at  his  pleasure,  continue  to 
play  off  one  race  against  another  ;  but  in  baffling  the  efforts 
of  Hungary,  he  would  at  the  same  time  sacrifice  all  prospect 
of  reigning  over  a  loyal  and  united  community.  The 
formal  letters  in  which  he  summons  the  Diet,  and  announces 
his  intention  of  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  ex¬ 
pressly  mention  the  object  of  arriving  at  an  understand¬ 
ing,  not  only  with  Hungary  Proper,  but  with  the  territorial 
dependencies,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  partes  adnexce.  In 
Transylvania  and  Croatia  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  attending  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  the 
generals  in  command  of  districts  and  other  officers  of  the 
Crown  have  probably  the  power  of  determining  the  provincial 
policy.  If  the  Slavonic  countries  abstain  from  action,  or 
thwart  the  Hungarian  negotiations,  they  will  forfeit  all  security 
for  their  own  constitutional  rights.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary, 
with  its  appendages,  is  strong  enough  to  negotiate  with  Vienna 
on  equal  terms ;  but  Transylvania,  with  its  mixed  population, 
is  too  insignificant  to  maintain  a  separate  independence. 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Hungarian  Diet  will  be  con¬ 


trolled  by  a  moderate  majority  as  long  as  there  is  reasonable 
hope  of  completing  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  demands 
of  M.  Dear  and  his  political  allies  are  too  reasonable  to  be 
modified  or  withdrawn.  They  require  the  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  continuity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  admission  that  the 
Constitution  has  existed  of  right  without  interruption  since 
1 849,  although  its  provisions  have  been  practically  suspended. 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ancient  system  of  re¬ 
presentative  government  should  be  fully  re-established ; 
and  it  is  not  less  indispensable  that  the  local  privileges 
of  the  counties  should  be  acknowledged  and  maintained. 
According  to  the  Hungarian,  as  to  the  English  doctrine, 
although  the  King-may  be  incapable  of  wrong,  every  subordi¬ 
nate  functionary  is  responsible  either  to  the  Diet  or  to  the 
County  Assembly  for  the  legal  discharge  of  his  functions.  It 
the  Emperor  is  sincere  in  his  professed  desire  of  reconciliation, 
he  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  concede  all  the  securities  which  are 
required  for  free  administration.  More  difficult  questions 
will  arise  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  Hungarian  Ministry,  and 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Diet  over  the  national  finances. 
While  the  German  subjects  of  Austria  object  to  a  system 
which  they  designate  as  federal,  and  which  a  provincial 
Diet  has  just  denounced  as  reactionary,  the  Hungarians  are, 
on  opposite  grounds,  equally  disinclined  to  regard  the  Empire 
as  a  federation.  They  are  willing  to  be  governed  by 
the  ruler  who  wears  the  Imperial  crown  of  Austria, 
but  they  are  not  prepared  to  concede  to  their  alien  fellow- 
subjects  the  smallest  control  over  their  own  policy  or  affairs. 
When  the  Hungarian  revenue  is  voted,  the  Government  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  expend  any  portion  of  the  amount 
which  has  not  been  expressly  appropriated  by  the  Diet.  The 
troops  which  the  King  is  authorized  to  raise  may  be  employed 
according  to  his  discretion  at  home  or  abroad;  but  the 
finances  and  the  army  of  Hungary  are  to  depend  exclusively 
on  the  national  will.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
governing  an  Empire  consisting  of  two  independent  portions ; 
but  the  Hungarian  leaders  are  concerned,  not  for  the  welfare 
of  Austria,  but  for  the  advantage  of  their  own  country.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  them  that  they  are  mistaken, 
and  conclusive  experience  has  proved  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  a  factitious  unity  in  spite  of  national  opposition. 

Although  the  question  is  complicated,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Emperor  to  purchase 
the  loyal  devotion  of  Hungary  at  the  high  price  which  can 
alone  secure  the  acquisition.  His  predecessors  were  nominally 
bound  by  restrictions  almost  equally  troublesome,  and  yet 
their  influence  in  Europe  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
resources  which  they  derived  from  the  Kingdom.  The 
Hungarians  do  not  appear  to  claim  the  control  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Austria,  although  the  liberality  of  the  Diet  in  men 
and  in  money  would  probably  be  regulated  in  a  great  degree 
by  its  political  sympathies.  There  is  much  room  for  the 
exercise  of  personal  tact ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dissensions 
of  late  years,  the  impulsive  loyalty  of  the  Magyar  race  may 
perhaps  still  be  capable  of  revival.  The  nobility  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  seek  commands  in  the 
army,  and  the  people  might  be  won  over  by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  adopting  a  tolerably  rational  commercial  system. 
The  corn  and  wine  of  Hungary  have  long  sought  a  market 
abroad,  and  there  are  fortunately  few  manufacturers  to  pro¬ 
tect.  If  the  Emperor  is  hesitating,  his  course  may  possibly 
be  decided  by  the  dictatorial  policy  of  Prussia  or  Germany, 
which  can  scarcely  be  palatable  at  Vienna.  He  might  nego¬ 
tiate  with  his  allies  on  more  equal  terms  if  he  returned 
from  Pesth  as  constitutional  King  of  Hungary,  with 
a  nation  at  his  back  which  is  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  complications  of  German  politics.  It  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a  prince  w'ho  has  held  a  Constitution  in 
abeyance  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  can  be  sincere 
in  offering  to  terminate  differences  which  appeared  irremedi¬ 
able.  If,  however,  the  Emperor  had  intended  to  persevere  in 
his  former  policy,  he  would  have  done  better  to  maintain  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  and  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
announce  his  formal  visit  to  the  Hungarian  capital.  While 
Austria  is  endeavouring  to  win  over  the  Poles  of  Galicia  it, 
would  not  be  inconsistent  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Hungary. 
If  the  opportunity  is  wasted,  it  may  perhaps  never  recur,  and 
at  best  the  entire  experiment  must  at  some  future  time  be 
recommenced. 


LONDON  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

IR  GEORGE  GREY  has  cut  out  some  work  for  himself, 
and  the  serene  tranquillity  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  of 
I  Downing  Street  is  ruffled.  All  Bumbledom  is  stirred  up ; 

'  the  deep  of  Marylebone  calls  to  the  deep  of  St.  Pancras,  and 
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the  sacred  and  familiar  whoop  of  Self-government  and  No¬ 
centralization  is  raised  by  the  bodies  rejoicing  in  the  sonorous 
title  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Municipal  Boards.  A  debate 
took  place  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  on  a  motion 
of  Sir  William  Fraser  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the 
District  Boards,  as  far  as  relates  to  paving,  lighting,  and 
cleansing  the  streets  of  London.  In  the  course  of  that  debate, 
the  very  palpable  evils  of  the  present  no-government  of 
London,  mis-called  self-government,  were  brought  out.  The 
attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  the  nuisances  inflicted 
by  divided  and  hostile  jurisdictions.  It  was  shown  that  the 
pavement  of  the  two  halves  of  a  street  is  often  in  the  hands  of 
two  separate  parishes ;  that  all  sorts  of  companies  are  allowed 
to  rip  up  a  leading  thoroughfare  immediately  after  it  has 
been  newly  laid  down ;  that  rival  companies,  amicable  only 
in  their  agreement  to  supply  bad  water  and  worse  gas,  are 
supreme  masters  of  the  streets,  and  have  the  power,  which 
they  are  never  slow  to  exercise,  of  blockading  the  Strand  and 
Cheapside  and  Oxford  Street  at  the  same  moment;  and  that 
the  dustman,  the  faithful  ally  of  plague  and  pestilence,  is 
allowed  to  remove  or  to  store  up  in  every  house  the  sporadic 
seeds  of  cholera  at  his  own  sweet  will,  regulated  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  muck  market.  The  facts  produced  in  this  discussion 
must  have  been  formidable,  for  they  actually  kept  Sir  George 
Grey  awake  during  a  whole  debate ;  and  after  four  months’ 
solemn  meditation  upon  them,  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the 
last  day  of  October,  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Thwaites, 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  inviting  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  dropping  an  ominous  hint  on  “  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  District  Municipal  Boards  in  the 
metropolis.”  Hence  the  present  e'meute.  The  fervid  tribunes 
of  the  people  have  not  retired  to  the  sacred  mount  of  Primrose 
Hill.  Rather  they  have  taken  to  the  modern  barricade  system. 
Obstructions  are  to  be  raised,  if  not  on  every  causeway — 
which  perhaps  would  be  impossible,  seeing  that  every  street 
is  already  a  permanent  barricade — but  in  every  Vestry-hall. 
Already  the  great  Mr.  Healey  of  St.  Pancras  is  in  arms; 
and  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Silas  Taylor  goes  further  than  his 
colleague,  who  went  far  enough,  at  least  in  bad  grammar, 
when  he  “  told  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  he  would  tell  the 
“  Home  Secretary,  that  the  less  they  interfered  further  with 
“  local  self-government  alone  the  better,  or  they  would  bring 
“  such  a  hornet’s  nest  about  their  ears  as  they  little  dreamed 
“  of.”  Well,  there  is  an  old  recipe  for  stifling  those  un¬ 
pleasant  insects  with  whom  the  angry  Silas  claims  relation¬ 
ship  :  — 

Pulvcris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt. 

Whether  Sir  George  Grey  will  have  recourse  to  this  Parlia¬ 
mentary  insecticide  powder  may  be  doubted,  but  he  will  for 
once  carry  public  opinion  with  him  if  he  persists  in  his  terrible 
“  encroachment  upon  the  local  rights  of  the  metropolis,”  and 
determines,  in  spite  of  Pancras  and  Marylebone,  to  “  bring  in 
“  a  measure  which  will  totally  annihilate  the  Metropolitan 
“  Vestries  and  District  Boards.” 

The  wise  man  who  is  not  a  vestryman — and  the  terms  are 
not  convertible — will  perhaps  view  with  serene  indifference 
vestrydom  nodding  to  its  fall ;  and  the  extinction  of  the 
great  Nicholay  of  Marylebone  will  hardly  be  deemed  a 
national  calamity,  except  by  those  perverse  and  cynical  spirits 
who  delight  in  the  spectacle  of  their  fellow-creatures  making 
themselves  hebdomadally  ridiculous  in  the  pages  of  the 
Observer.  Self-government  is  a  very  pretty  thing  theore¬ 
tically,  but  what  it  comes  to  may  be  seen  by  the  annals 
of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and  the  treatment  of  the  poor 
in  the  large  metropolitan  parishes.  It  is  judged,  like 
all  other  ancient  British  institutions,  by  its  works ;  and 
to  know  what  the  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  autho¬ 
rities  of  London  are  worth,  we  are  stupid  enough  to  look 

I  only  to  the  streets,  the  darkness,  and  the  dirt  of  London.  M. 
IIausmann  is  a  very  convenient  scooped  turnip  wherewith  to 
terrify  the  ratepayers ;  but  because  Paris  is  very  extravagant  in 
its  rehabilitations,  it  is  not  necessary  that  London  should  be,  as 
it  is,  uninhabitable.  The  causes  which  render  London  posi¬ 
tively  hateful  even  to  Londoners  are  worth  investigation, 
because  they  present  a  social  paradox  absolutely  unique.  And 
any  well-considered  plan  which  will  really  induce  educated 
and  responsible  people  to  feel  some  personal  interest  in 
London  is  valuable  upon  higher  than  local  considerations. 
Parisians  take  some  pride  in  Paris,  and  they  submit  to  be 
severely  taxed  for  Parisian  improvements,  because  the  honour 
and  glory  of  Paris  is  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof.  Even  Madrid  is  at  this  time  rejoicing  in 
good  water,  good  air,  and  the  light  of  heaven.  Nearer  home, 
provincial  affection  for  the  great  provincial  Northern  cities  has 
become  a  passion.  Manchester  and  Liverpool  have  only  to 


be  told  of  a  municipal  necessity,  and  it  is  instantly  supplied  by 
the  lavish  generosity  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Hence 
the  sumptuous  water  supply  of  Liverpool ;  hence  St.  George’s 
Hall ;  hence  the  Manchester  Law  Courts ;  hence  the  Leeds 
and  Rochdale  Town  Halls.  Hence  all  the  People’s  Parks  and 
Free  Libraries  and  Museums  which  are  the  glory  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  and  the  shame  of  London.  There  is  not 
a  single  scheme  for  London  improvements  which  does  not 
break  down.  The  appeal  for  the  decoration,  or  rather  the 
completion,  of  St.  Paul’s  has  been  a  signal  failure.  Who 
cares  for  a  London  cathedral  ?  Even  Bristol,  hitherto  not 
the  most  active  of  our  old  cities,  is  setting  about  the  difficult 
work  of  retrieving  past  neglects.  The  Bishop  of  London 
made  a  bold  venture  when  he  told  London  that  it  ought  to 
raise  a  million  for  its  churches  and  spiritual  teaching.  How 
has  he  been  answered  ?  The  merchants  and  bankers,  the 
landowners  and  house  proprietors,  the  dukes  and  the  season 
people,  are  alike  apathetic.  It  is  in  Belgravia  as  in  Cornhill ; 
Londoners  do  not  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  London  except 
to  get  out  of  it.  There  is  no  sentimental  nostalgia  in  us 
Cockneys.  There  is  no  common  feeling  about  London.  It  is 
too  large,  too  ugly,  too  disjointed  and  divided,  to  be  loveable. 
Because  people  do  not  live  in  London,  they  have  no  interest 
in  London ;  and  they  do  not  live  in  London,  because  mis¬ 
management  has  made  London  uninhabitable  except  by  those 
who,  even  under  the  last  and  direst  necessity,  cannot  escape 
from  it.  The  result  is  that  such  care  and  superintendence 
of  London  as  does  exist  must  be  lodged  in  those  hands 
which  are  least  capable  of  exercising  it.  Lord  Mayors, 
Aldermen,  Common  Councilnren,  Vestrymen,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  must  be  taken  from  such  ranks  as  alone 
will  supply  them.  Barings  and  Bank  Governors  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  City  Corporation ;  Grosvenors, 
Portlands,  and  Portmans  are  not  allowed  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  Westminster  or  Marylebone.  Self-government  means 
the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  retail  shopkeepers.  The  only 
real  works  of  utility  in  London  have  been  forced  upon  London 
by  what  is  not  self-government.  The  Main  Drainage  and  the 
Thames  Embankment  are  not  the  results  of  local  sell- 
government.  The  City  authorities  take  credit  for  exhibiting 
a  model  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  principle  —  the  extant 
Lord  Mayor  being  remarkably  Anglo-Saxon  in  all  re¬ 
spects  ;  but,  with  an  enormous  revenue,  the  real  wonder 
is  how  much  the  City  people  have  contrived  not  to  do,  to 
mismanage,  to  procrastinate,  and  to  spoil.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  they  have  allowed  two  most  valu¬ 
able  plots  of  ground  in  Victoria  Street  and  Farringdon 
Street  to  lie  vacant;  for  half  a  century  they  have  been 
talking  about  doing  something  with  Iioiborn  Hill.  They 
have  actually  built  the  very  worst  market  in  Europe — 
Farringdon  Market — which  is  so  bad  that  they  cannot  let  a 
stall  in  it.  Smithfield  is  still  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  the 
standing  central  disgrace  of  humanity  and  civilization.  Guild¬ 
hall,  to  be  sure,  has  at  last  been  creditably  restored ;  but  to 
pull  down  the  vile  mask  which  conceals  it,  to  supply  decent 
and  wholesome  Law  Courts  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  are 
rather  worse  than  those  in  the  worst  country  assize  town,  to 
open  up  Cheapside,  to  regulate  the  street  traffic,  to  destroy 
the  shambles  in  Newgate  Street,  and  to  make  Leadenhall 
Market  and  even  Billingsgate  at  least  accessible,  are  things 
to  talk  about,  but  not  to  do.  Indeed  this  is  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter.  Local  self-government  in  practice  means 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  gabble ;  and  what  the  Vestries  want 
is  to  retain  their  indefeasible  right,  not  so  much  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  as  to  abuse,  as  of  old,  the  Queen’s  English  and  received 
views  of  the  aspirate  and  the  three  concords,  under  the  not 
very  apposite  plea  of  resisting  centralization. 

Homely  subjects  suggest  homely  metaphors;  and,  to  use 
language  suited  to  the  municipal  mind,  that  cock  of  anti¬ 
centralization  has  fought  its  last  main.  The  bladder  of 
self-government  has  quite  burst.  Self-government  is  a 
very  good  thing  when  the  governors  have  any  intelligence, 
but  self-government  is  a  very  bad  thing  as  soon  as  it  has 
come  to  mean  the  tyranny  of  grocers  and  tallow-chandlers. 
There  was  a  huge  howl  for  the  sacred  principle  of  self- 
government  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  the  Police  Act, 
and  the  people  who  are  now  clamouring  at  indignation 
meetings  against  the  proposed  transference  of  all  municipal 
duties  to  a  paid  Commission  would  have  left  us  to  this 
hour  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Charlies  of  history  and  of 
Tom  and  Jerry  days.  If  there  is  worse  gas  supplied  to  the 
street  lamps  of  any  city  or  town  in  England,  or  even  in 
Europe,  than  in  London,  the  Vestries  perhaps  will  find  it  out, 
and  will  tell  us  that  that  town  or  city  suffers  under  the 
horrors  of  centralization.  As  to  the  paviDg  of  London,  we 
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shall  expect  to  hear  it  proved  that  the  existing  system — under 
which  one  street  is  wood-paved,  and  another  macadamized, 
and  a  third  never  repaired  at  all,  and  a  fourth  granite-paved — 
is  a  positive  benefit  in  itself,  and  a  proof  of  the  beauty 
of  self-government.  As  to  the  cleansing  of  London,  it  will  have 
to  be  diown  that  the  parish  contractor  does  his  work  better, 
more  regularly,  and  more  thoroughly  than  it  is  done  in  Paris, 
before  we  pay  much  heed  to  the  agonizing  scream  of  Nicholay 
calling  upon  all  Oxford  Street  to  fight  for  its  altars  and 
hearths ;  that  is  to  say,  for  its  blocked  thoroughfares  and  its 
sacred  dustbins.  Moreover,  before  we  can  profess  that  con¬ 
fidence  in  Vestries  and  Parish  Boards  which  is  asked  of  us, 
we  must  consent  to  forget  how  the  poor  have  been  treated  in 
Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel,  and  even  in  St.  Pancras — 
with  what  stout,  stolid,  unreasoning,  dull  opposition  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  decency  have  been  met  by  the  great 
parochial  and  self-governing  mind.  Certainly  we  shall  not 
resist  any  change  in  the  government  of  London,  urban  or 
suburban,  on  the  ground  that  London,  as  it  is,  exhibits  the 
triumph  of  the  beautiful  principle  of  local  self-government. 
The  Guildhall  and  the  London  Workhouse  and  the  Vestry 
Hall  must  have  something  better  than  their  present  achieve¬ 
ments  to  show,  if  their  proposed  extinction  is  to  be  received 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  general  hope  and  con¬ 
gratulation. 


SUPERIOR  WOMEN. 

CLASS  which  once  made  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the 
world  is,  we  cannot  but  apprehend,  becoming  obsolete. 
When  some  few  that  might  be  counted  shall  have  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  and  been  canonized  by  some  lingering  lay  member  of  the 
sisterhood  in  biographies,  where  will  be  our  Superior  Women  P 
Good  women — "large-hearted,”  “large-minded,”  “strong-minded” 
women — women  of  genius,  clever  women,  self-sustained  women, 
queens  of  society,  honours  to  their  sex,  will  remain  to  us  in  un¬ 
abated  flow  and  succession ;  but  the  Superior  Woman  is  a  fading 
type,  and  will  soon  have  become  a  memory.  When  we  search 
in  our  experience  for  an  example,  we  do  not  find  one  in  our  living, 
but  only  in  our  departed,  acquaintance.  There  is  something  in  the 
climate  of  our  own  day  which  is  inimical  to  this  particular  growth 
of  feminine  excellence ;  rough  breezes  and  enervating  zephyrs 
alike  conspire  against  the  full  development  of  those  calm,  confi¬ 
dent,  self-sufficing  qualities,  and  that  innate  sense  of  worth  which 
constitute  the  character.  A  hundred  hindrances  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  maintaining  that  lofty  elevation  from  which  the 
Superior  Woman,  as  such,  never  descends.  All  people  imbend 
nowadays,  and  women  among  them ;  but  she,  as  far  as  we  are 
permitted  to  see,  never  does  unbend.  Temptation  does  not  even 
approach  her  in  this  form.  She  may  employ  herself  on  any  of  the 
tasks  of  ordinary  womanhood — nurse  babies,  make  puddings,  darn 
stockings,  teach  ABC,  obey  her  husband — or  she  may  take  up  any 
of  the  trivial  diversions  of  her  sex ;  she  may  flirt,  play  cards,  go  to 
balls,  or,  in  the  days  of  her  supremacy,  to  masquerades;  but  a 
conscious  superiority  glorifies  all  these  operations.  In  all  of  them 
she  feels  herself  to  be  forming  and  guiding  society,  and  into  all 
she  infuses  an  indescribable  dignity,  lifting  them  up  to  her  own 
level.  The  Superior  Woman  never  is — or,  alas  !  that  we  should 
say  so,  never  was — less  than  herself.  We  have  known  a  woman 
of  this  class  discuss  the  flavour  of  a  pear  till  it  expanded  into  a 
theme  of  vital  importance  in  which  any  lightness  or  irrelevance 
would  have  been  felt  as  an  impertinence. 

The  Superior  Woman,  being  alive  to  her  own  gifts  and  claims, 
is  great  in  manner,  and  finds  it  natural  to  be  held  up  as  a  model 
in  this  particular.  Stimulated  by  a  sense  of  responsibihtjq  she  gives 
advice,  in  cheerful  confidence  that,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  good 
counsel  generally,  from  her  it  will  not  be  wasted.  Her  letters  are 
examples  of  the  epistolary  art,  in  penmanship  as  well  as  style ;  it  is 
an  understood  thing  that  they  are  to  be  kept.  Her  dress  represents 
her  own  rational  estimate  of  her  character,  standing,  and  pretensions, 
as  well  as  of  her  calling  as  an  example.  Her  religion  is  sincere, 
but  it  is  held  in  strict  subordination  to  reason,  and  she  is  ever  mind¬ 
ful  of  its  effect  upon  others.  Her  views  of  life  are  sound,  perhaps 
even  to  sententiousness.  She  is  noted  for  her  conversational  powers, 
and  always  talks  like  one  who  is  used  to  be  listened  to.  She  does 
not  scruple  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  Her  experience,  of 
which  it  is  her  speciality  to  possess  a  great  deal,  is  apt  to  condense 
itself  into  maxims  and  aphorisms.  The  Superior  Woman  takes 
the  lead  in  every  company,  but  naturally  she  finds  her  way  into 
the  best — not  only  intellectually  and  morally  best,  but  best  in  the 
world’s  esteem— as  feeling  this  position  to  be  nothing  more  than 
her  desert,  and  the  sphere  in  which  alone  her  gifts  can  find  play. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  find  ourselves  talking  of  an  historical  per¬ 
sonage.  The  highest  social  life  of  the  last  century,  and  some  way 
into  the  present,  welcomed  into  its  familiar  circles  women  not 
born  to  it  solely  on  the  ground  of  this  superiority,  asserted  as  a 
rank,  and  recognised  as  such.  They  have  no  successors  now,  in 
this  sense.  Miss  Berry  was  the  last  of  a  race.  Either  society 
has  set  up  other  standards  and  estimates  of  value,  or  intellectual 
womanhood  has  lost  a  knack  it  once  possessed  of  making  the 
most  of  itself.  The  fable  of  Vanessa’s  birth  illustrates  the  training 
of  the  Superior  Woman  of  past  days.  Venus,  on  the  groimd  that 
she  should  only  spoil  the  lovely  infant,  passes  it  off  for  a  boy  to 


induce  Pallas  to  take  charge  of  its  education.  Wisdom,  above 
suspecting  wiles,  enters  upon  her  duties,  and 

Sows  within  her  tender  mind 
Seeds  long  unknown  to  womankind, 

For  manly  bosoms  chiefly  fit, 

The  seeds  of  knowledge,  judgment,  wit. 

Her  soul  was  suddenly  endowed 
With  justice,  truth,  and  fortitude. 

And  along  with  these  gifts  the  goddess,  as  an  afterthought,  grants 
the  power  to  turn  them  to  good  account,  and 
Infused,  yet  as  it  were  by  stealth, 

Some  small  regard  for  state  and  wealth ; 

Of  which  as  she  grew  up  there  staid 
Some  tincture  in  the  prudent  maid. 

She  managed  her  estate  with  care, 

Yet  liked  three  footmen  to  her  chair. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  losing  our  respect  for  the  grand  style,  and 
with  it  the  power  to  sustain  it.  Half  the  business  of  life  is  frivo¬ 
lous  or  important  as  we  treat  it.  With  our  pretence  of  seeing 
deeper  into  things,  the  number  of  frivolities  naturally  increases. 
If  a  Superior  Woman  found  a  fan  or  a  glove  or  a  ribbon  or  a  patch 
necessary,  it  was  worth  bringing  her  mind  to  bear  upon  it;  these 
things  had  an  important  office  in  fitting  her  for  her  place  in  life. 
Women  are  just  as  anxious  about  such  matters  now,  but  they  are 
expected  to  treat  them  as  trifles,  and  they  weakly  yield  to  philoso¬ 
phic  clamour,  and  are  flippant  where  solidity  would  better  sup¬ 
port  their  pretensions.  If  Mrs.  Delany,  the  most  amiable  of  the 
class,  lived  in  our  time,  and  had  to  describe  the  sweep  of  the  drive 
which  was  being  made  up  to  her  door  for  the  better  convenience 
and  exhibition  of  a  coach  and  six,  she  would  say  something  slight, 
half  jesting,  wholly  apologetic,  in  cowardly  fear  of  being  supposed 
a  lover  of  show  and  parade.  As  it  stands,  the  gravity  of  her 
tone  leads  us  to  regard  the  thing  as  a  simple  necessity,  and, 
in  proportion,  to  raise  our  estimate  of  the  fine  company  she 
kept.  It  was  the  same  with  her  descriptions  of  jewels  and  fine 
clothes ;  the  quiet  self-assertion  of  it  all  quells  our  modern  pre¬ 
tence  of  regarding  such  things  as  mere  trifles  unworthy  of  serious 
thought.  In  our  days,  women,  and  indeed  all  the  world,  have 
grown  sheepish  about  such  things,  and  we  must  acknowledge  a 
real  superiority  in  the  assumption  that  of  course  these  matters  are 
important,  or  she  (Mrs.  Delany)  would  not  have  deemed  them 
worthy  of  her  attention.  It  is  an  heroical  exhibition  of  self- 
respect,  but  it  required  accomplices  and  coadjutors  which  were 
more  readily  found  then  than  now. 

No  doubt  the  abdication,  by  the  women  of  our  day,  of  their 
especial  rule  and  household  sovereignty,  into  the  hands  of  subordi¬ 
nates,  is  against  their  making  the  grand,  serene,  self-satisfied 
figure  they  once  made.  The  Superior  Woman  is  never  greater  than 
in  making  every  surrounding  circumstance  witness  to  her  taste 
and  judgment.  A  learned  woman  can  never  be  more  learned 
than  her  tutor;  but  there  is  an  arcanum,  a  hidden  knowledge 
entirely  beyond  man’s  reach,  and  which  has  always  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  manner  of  its  adepts.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  typical  Superior  Woman  has  ever  been  seen  apart 
from  domestic  rule,  and  without  experience  of  an  income  to  spend 
according  to  her  discretion ;  and  the  further  this  rule  extends,  and 
the  more  intimate  the  knowledge  and  supervision,  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  is  the  result  on  a  fit  subject  for  its  display.  Society  is 
the  great  theatre  for  this  secret  incommunicable  knowledge  ;  but 
here  position  is  needed,  though  the  display  of  the  faculty  requires 
no  rank  beyond  supremacy  among  nominal  equals.  Every  state  of 
life  has  its  examples,  from  the  model  fine  lady  of  the  old  regime 
delivering  herself  of  wise  strictures  on  a  bill  of  fare,  to  Mrs.  Poyser 
declaring  her  opinion  with  weight  on  the  subject  of  brewing. 
Weight  is  the  thing;  weight  gives  dignity,  and  weight  is  impos¬ 
sible  without  special  knowledge,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  ground. 
We  have  the  following  account  of  a  Superior  Woman  of  New 
England,  where  we  are  assured  the  class  still  flourishes,  givea 
us  by  a  transcendentalist : — “  Mrs.  Ripley,  well  known  to  naturalists 
on  account  of  her  valuable  collection  of  lichens,  and  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  professors  on  account  of  her  success  in  training  young  men 
for  the  Universities.”  It  is  said  that  a  learned  gentleman  once 
called  to  see  this  lady,  and  found  her  learning  at  once  the  lesson  of 
one  student  in  Sophocles,  and  that  of  another  in  differential 
calculus;  at  the  same  time  rocking  her  grandchild’s  cradle 
with  one  foot,  and  shelling  peas  for  dinner.  A  story,  he  adds, 
not  at  all  incredible,  and  indeed  characteristic  of  a  class  of  women 
of  New  England.  For  our  part,  we  were  not  willing  to  grant  the 
title,  in  spite  of  the  lichens,  the  professors,  and  the  differential 
calculus,  until  we  came  to  the  distinctive  mark  at  the  end. 
Nothing  short  of  feeling  herself  superior  could  have  suggested  such 
a  use  for  her  hands.  Instead  of  these  common  offices  detracting 
from  her  worth,  she  must  have  felt  that,  with  her  mind,  she  was 
thus  ennobling  the  task  of  pea-shelling,  and  setting  an  example — a 
consideration  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Thus  sustained,  the  Superior 
Woman  of  certain  circles  may  yet  be  found  conspicuously  above  the 
assaults  of  destiny.  Visitors  will  perhaps  find  her  mending  her 
husband’s  shirts,  or  the  household  linen  spread  in  voluminous,  not 
to  say  ostentatious,  folds  about  her,  or  receiving  her  guests  fresh 
from  the  kitchen,  with  hands  flour-besprinkled,  not  only  unabashed, 
but  queen-like ;  as  if  she  would  say,  “  See  the  tricks  fortune  has 
been  playing  me.”  Miss  Martineau  represents  a  heroine  of  this 
order  surprised  by  an  unbidden  guest,  and  dispensing  at  her 
dinner-table  potatoes,  and  potatoes  only,  with  a  self-jrossession  and 
command  of  general  topics  which  sent  him  away  better  enter¬ 
tained,  and  with  a  sense  of  having  been  in  higher  company,  than 
he  had  ever  been  before.  Ignorant  persons  might  regard  these 
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triumphs  over  fortune  as  signs  of  humiliation  and  sinking 
to  the  level  of  circumstances.  We  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  huge 
mistake.  The  Superior  Woman  is  never  so  alive  to  her  own  claims, 
or  so  firm  in  her  grasp  of  them,  as  when  thus  defying  convention, 
and  showing  herself  above  the  fetters  that  bind  weaker  minds. 

Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels,  and  others  of  her  school,  were  never 
without  a  heroine  of  this  character,  whether  the  wife  of  a  Prime 
Minister  in  power  or  of  a  philosopher  under  misfortune ;  hut,  as  we 
have  said,  there  has  been  a  breakdown  since  then,  and  the  type 
we  mean  is  rarer  and  rarer  every  day.  We  have  chosen  to  fall 
in  love  with  nature,  and  Wordsworth  struck  a  blow  at  this 
elaborate  piece  of  high  art  when  he  described  his  ideal  woman  as 

A  creature  not  too  great  or  good 

For  human  nature’s  daily  food, 

and  so  on.  The  quotation  is  somewhat  musty,  hut  it  best  repre¬ 
sents  the  natural  school  which  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  these 
grand  ladies.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  superiority  iu  woman 
is  sometimes  a  toying  gift  to  those  who  by  temper  and  circum¬ 
stances  are  unfitted  for  its  influence.  We  once  knew  of  a  Superior 
"Woman  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  a  spiritual  mother  of  a 
large  district,  and  whom  no  trials  could  reduce  to  the 
common  standard  of  women,  who  was  mated  with  a  fellow 
so  constituted  as  to  be  driven  to  madness  by  this  one 
particular  excellence.  When  he  came  home  drunk  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  found  this  most  superior  woman  meekly 
prepared  from  her  conscious  elevation  to  obey  his  frantic  behests, 
which  were  all  aimed  at  this  intolerable  ascendency,  and  rising  in 
grandeur  in  proportion  to  his  excesses,  he  used  to  throw  knives  at 
her  in  the  frenzy  of  his  self-disgust  at  the  inevitable  comparison. 
One  does  not  know  what  system  would  answer  in  reclaiming 
a  drunken  brute,  but  this  did  not,  though  it  raised  his  victim  to 
an  uncommon  height  of  respect  in  her  own  world,  and  even  in  her 
own  esteem. 

With  regard  to  those  intellectual  attainments  which  used  to 
lead  to  a  woman’s  being  courted  by  the  great  world,  and  which 
must  now  be  their  own  reward,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
great  world  which  cares  no  longer  for  learned  women,  and  trans¬ 
lators  of  Epictetus,  and  writers  of  sacred  dramas  and  Evelinas. 
All  these  achievements  argued  quite  different  powers  from  what 
the  same  things  would  do  now.  The  path  to  learning,  and  to 
authorship  too,  is  a  royal  road  with  us.  Every  woman  knows 
in  a  certain  way  what  the  Superior  Woman  acquired  through  the 
energy  of  her  nature  and  the  resolution  which  rose  above 
the  temptations  to  an  easy  commonplace  life.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  authorship  is  at  all  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  Superior 
Woman ;  rather  it  stands  in  her  way.  She  has  known  how  to 
bring  her  eggs  to  a  better  market.  It  is  always  assumed  that 
she  could  do  greater  things  if  other  demands  on  time  and  in¬ 
fluence  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  No  mere  thorough-going 
authoress  ever  belonged  to  this  sisterhood.  The  pen  must  be 
taken  up  at  leisure  hours  as  a  relaxation  from  higher  and  more 
important  duties.  A  Superior  Woman,  under  the  veil  of  authorship 
(take  Miss  Berry  for  an  example),  might  always  be  detected  by 
the  extraordinary  civility  of  her  critics,  who,  charmed  or  awed 
by  her  drawing-room  pre-eminence,  slipped  at  every  turn  into 
eulogy  of  the  woman  instead  of  exercising  their  trade  upon  her 
work.  Compliments  were  showered  upon  her  as  a  “  member  of 
society  at  once  admired  and  beloved,”  owner  of  a  “  name  never 
to  be  pronounced  without  the  respect  due  to  talents,  learning,  and 
virtue,”  till  it  would  have  been  an  impertinence  to  inquire  how 
she  had  acquitted  herself  upon  paper.  In  fact,  it  was  the  control 
and  supremacy  over  the  living  society  in  which  she  found  herself, 
and  the  consideration  and  respect,  amounting  to  veneration,  which 
surrounded  her,  that  constituted  the  genuine  marks  of  a  character 

I  which,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  prestige,  is  fast  disappearing  from 
among  us. 


OXFORD  REFORM. 

If  p  TIE  alteration  which  of  late  years  has  been  passing  over 
JL  Oxford  augurs  well  for  the  future  prospects  of  education  in 
the  University.  Colleges  which  not  long  ago  were  sunk  in 
lethargy  seem,  since  the  last  Commission,  to  have  started  to  the 

I  front,  and  to  be  eagerly  busying  themselves  with  the  great  work 
of  education.  The  result  is  not  the  less  remarkable  because  it  has 
been  silently  effected.  Open  fellowships  have  produced  liberal 
and  able  common-rooms ;  these  in  their  turn  are  bestowing  on  the 
University  industrious  and  efficient  lecturers  and  tutors;  the 
beneficial  change  is  gradually  working  its  way  still  higher,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  Oxford,  in  another  generation,  may  be 
governed  by  intelligent  Heads  of  Houses.  The  traditional  “  don  ” 
has  not  as  yet  entirely  disappeared ;  he  survives  in  a  canonry  here 
or  a  professorship  there,  and  may  too  often  be  recognised  in  the 
University  pulpit ;  but  he  has,  as  a  rule,  been  driven  by  the  rising 
[  flood  to  the  highest  eminences  in  the  University  In  the  course 
!  of  time,  even  these  dignified  retreats  will  pass  from  him  into  the 
i  possession  of  that  powerful  class  of  newer  and  fresher  men  which 
owes  its  existence  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Commission. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  University  extension  is  a  healthy 
sign  of  the  times ;  and  the  meeting  held  last  week  in  the  Oriel 
common-room,  with  the  nominal  view  of  furthering  this  im¬ 
portant  object,  deserves  all  the  more  notice  because  its  promoters 
belong  rather  to  the  old  than  to  the  new  school.  The  Provost 
of  Oriel,  the  Provost  of  Worcester,  the  Master  of  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  President  of  St,  John’s,  the  Warden  of  All  Souls,  and 


the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Clerke  are  gentlemen  of  unimpeachable 
piety  and  propriety,  but  have  not  of  late  years  been  conspicuous 
for  any  active  share  in  the  reform  of  Oxford  abuses.  The  names 
of  All  Souls  and  of  St.  John’s  could  not  but  have  been  a  complete 
guarantee  to  all  present  that  nothing  revolutionary  would  be  pro¬ 
posed,  and  that  nothing  very  inflammatory  would  be  said ;  and 
where  not  only  All  Souls  and  St.  John’s  lead  the  way,  but  Drs. 
Cotton  and  Hawkins  are  found  following,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  path  is  one  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  To  gentlemen  like 
these  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  University  wears  an 
aspect  which,  if  one-sided,  is  at  all  events  rational  and  re¬ 
spectable.  They  wish  to  see  a  larger  number,  and  a  better 
class,  of  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  than 
can  be  provided  by  St.  Bees’  and  kindred  establishments,  and 
the  wish  is  natural  in  the  extreme.  There  are  many  different 
opinions  as  to  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the 
Church  and  the  Universities,  but  all  moderate  and  sensible 
men  must  agree  in  hoping  that  the  English  Universities  will 
long  continue  to  have  in  their  hands  the  social  and  intellectual 
training  of  the  clergy  of  the  National  Church.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  serious  mistake  to  confound  the  clerical  question 
with  the  academical.  University  extension  does  not  mean  an 
ingenious  provision  for  catching  poor  theological  recruits,  and 
cooking  them  into  tolerably  well-informed  curates.  That  is 
a  benevolent  and  excellent  work,  but  it  is  not  University  ex¬ 
tension,  as  those  who  are  interested  in  Oxford  education  under¬ 
stand  the  term ;  and  to  apply  a  sweeping  generic  name  to 
a  special  ecclesiastical  scheme  is  a  deceptive  and  illusory  mode 
of  speech.  The  real  question  of  the  extension  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  may  be  summed  up  simply  and  clearly.  The  Col¬ 
leges  of  Oxford,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  richly  and 
munificently  endowed,  the  value  of  their  property  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  nation  may  be  said  to  have  in  Oxford 
the  foundation  of  a  great  system  of  national  education.  We 
need  not  now  discuss  the  problem  whether  the  government 
and  control  of  such  a  system  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  whether  Nonconfor¬ 
mist  graduates  of  the  University  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise  of  Convocation.  The  controversy,  for  many  reasons,  is 
one  of  importance,  but  it  is  one  that  awakens  strong  polemical 
feeling  upon  both  sides ;  and  as  some  years  must  elapse  before  it 
can  be  calmly  conducted,  far  less  finally  decided,  the  discussion 
has  rather  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  interest.  Fortunately, 
the  subject  of  University  extension  has  another  side,  which  may 
be  kept  clear  from  all  suspicion  of  odium  theoloyicum.  Upon  the 
admission  of  non-subscribers  to  Convocation  the  Legislature  has 
not  yet  spoken ;  but  no  doctrinal  barrier  of  principle  stands  be¬ 
tween  any  sect  or  portion  of  the  nation  and  the  privileges  of  an 
Oxford  education.  Part  of  the  business  of  the  University  is, 
doubtless,  to  teach  the  English  clergyman  ;  but  by  law  the 
University  has  a  wider  mission  still  —  namely,  to  educate  the 
nation. 

The  length  and  expense  of  a  University  course  are  usually 
considered  to  constitute  the  chief  obstacles  that  hinder  Oxford 
from  the  proper  discharge  of  its  national  functions.  Neither  seems 
a  valid  excuse.  Oxford  is  very  rich,  and  will  be  richer,  and  a  rich 
institution  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  to  teach  and  receive  poor 
men.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  diversion  of  the  endowments 
of  the  colleges  from  their  original  character  of  a  provision  for  the 
poor  into  that  of  prizes  for  industry*  and  talent  has  been  carried  to 
too  great  a  length.  The  answer  to  this  specious  objection,  which 
we  are  sorry  to  see  revived  by  Professor  Rogers  and  Mr.  Neate,  is, 
that  the  educational  power  of  Oxford  develops  pari  passu  with 
the  conversion  of  the  poor  foundations;  and  that  Oxford,  if 
really  earnest  in  its  anxiety  to  assist  honest  poverty,  need  be 
at  no  loss  how  to  make  other  and  better  provision  for  the  poor. 
The  drawback  with  which  poor  students  have  to  contend  lies 
chiefly  in  the  scrupulous  jealousy  with  which  the  University  has 
fenced  round  the  collegiate  system.  The  number  of  rooms  in  most 
colleges  at  Oxford  is  limited,  and  they  are  filled  by  men  who  can, 
it  appears,  support  the  expenses  of  a  more  or  less  luxurious  college 
life.  But  any  college  which  is  spirited  enough  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  ought  surely  to  be  permitted  to  affiliate  to  itself  out-door 
students  upon  its  own  terms ;  to  admit  them  to  its  lectures,  to 
dispense  with  matriculation  expenses,  with  caution-money,  and 
with  tuition  fees  in  cases  of  poverty,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
education  through  the  long  vacation,  and  to  modify  the  minimum 
of  residence  now  fixed  by  the  University.  Nor  is  there  any 
sound  reason  why  the  University  should  interfere  with  Educational 
Free-trade.  It  may  be  said  that  the  active  and  vigorous  colleges 
would  drain  the  weaker  and  feebler  colleges  of  their  men.  Such 
a  plea  is  simply  contemptible,  and  will  hold  good  nowhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  benighted  of  common-rooms.  Colleges  after  all 
exist  for  men,  and  not  men  for  colleges,  any  more  than 
Christ  Church — in  spite  of  present  appearances — exists  for  the 
sake  of  the  Christ  Church  cook  or  the  Christ  Church  butler. 
The  dreaded  consequence,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  for,  ex  liypothesi,  the  out-college  lodgers  would  be  a 
different  class  from  those  who  would  lodge  within  the  college. 
But  supposing  that  it  did,  in  a  few  years  the  mischief — if  it  be  a 
|  mischief— would  cure  itself.  The  thirty  or  forty  men  each 
j  year  who  deserted  a  miserable  lecture-room  for  a  better  would 
gain,  we  presume,  by  the  exchange.  The  gain  would  show  itself 
by  an  increased  percentage  of  good  scholars  and  able  men  in  the 
next  final  examination.  This  would  toll  in  the  fellowship  exami¬ 
nations  all  over  Oxford,  and  even  upon  the  fellowships  of  the 
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deserted  college.  Its  lectures  would  -rapidly  improve,  and  it 
would  cease  to  be  deserted. 

But  it  has  been  urged  with  plausibility  that  out-college  re¬ 
sidence  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  as  expensive  as  residence 
within  the  walls.  Those  who  adopt  this  view  seem  to.  forget 
two  things.  The  first  is,  that  the  cost  of  living  in  lodgings  in 
Oxford  at  present  is  no  criterion  of  what  the  cost  would  be 
with  an .  influx  of  a  crowd  of  poor  students  into  the  town.  In 
the  second  place,  while  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  provided  by 
a  large' establishment  ought  upon  theory  to  be  most  ■moderate, 
in  practice  the  cost  of  living  at  a  college  is  regulated,  not  by 
the  market-price  of  necessaries,  but  by  the  market  price  of 
luxuries.  The  tone  of  the  society  inside  makes  decent  poverty 
difficult.  Bich  men  will  send  their  sons  to  Oxford,  and  colleges 
cannot  exclude,  or  afford  to. exclude,  men  of  competent  means. 
It  is  not  undesirable  that  those  who  can  pay  a  proper  price  for 
being  taught  should  continue  to .  pay  it ;  and  all  that  can  be 
fairly  asked  is,  that'a'University  education  shall  be  made  reason¬ 
able  indeed  for  all, ■but  cheap  for  the  very  poor.  The  plan  of 
converting  the  .'interiors  of  Hhe  colleges  into  sets  of  apartments 
for  indigent  industry  is  distrusted  by  all  who  have  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  Oxford,  and  is  almost  incompatible  with  any  scheme 
for  shortening  the  sum  total  of  University  residence.  The  bar¬ 
barous  method  of  computing  a  man’s  fitness  to  enter  a  University 
examination  room  by  the  number  of  fictitious  periods,  called 
terms,  which  bear  no  intelligible  relation  to  the  time  he  has 
resided  under  his  scout’s  eye,  seems  framed  for  the  very  purpose 
of  discouraging  poor  students.  The  social  training  derivable 
from  Oxford  is  doubtless  most  valuable,  and  something  would 
be  lost  if  undergraduates  were  able  to  scamper  through  their 
University  course.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  to  assert 
that  the  danger  of  such  a  loss  outweighs  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  rigid  system,  based  as  it  is  on  a  method  of  com¬ 
putation  that  ought  to  be  as  effete  as  the  technicalities  of  special 
pleading.  Surely  all  such  questions  might  fairly  be  left  to  the 
colleges 'to  settle  for  themselves.  At  present  the  most  enterprising 
of  them  are  hampered  by  restrictions  maintained  in  the  interest  of 
thb  lehst  enterprising.  Balliol,  Corpus,  and  Merton  are  chained  up, 
because  Magdalene  and  St.John’s  are  in  terror  lest  Balliol,  Merton, 
and  Corpus  should  be  free.  The  principles  of  free  trade  are  as 
sound  and  invincible  when  applied  to  the  subject  of  collegiate 
education  as  when  they  are  applied  to  matters  of  commerce  and 
to  the  penny  loaf.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  an  advocate  of 
monopoly  to  say  that  the  removal  of  restrictions  would  make  very 
little  difference.  That  is  a  matter  for  each  college  to  decide.  The 
abolition  of  monopoly,  if  it  does  little  good,  can  scarcely  do  much 
harm. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  there  are  innumerable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  any  such  abolition,  connected  with  the  discipline  of 
the  University.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  discipline  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  discipline  of  Oxford,  or 
that  the  out-college  men  at  Cambridge  are  less  respectable  than 
those  who  live  inside  the  gates.  When  a  man  is  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  gates  do  not  make  so  vast  a  difference  in  his 
moral  character.  Proctors  and  bulldogs,  we  imagine,  might  still 
exist,  and  exercise  the  sort  of  vague  supervision  over  the  life  and 
conduct  of  Oxford  undergraduates  that  they  do  at  present.  All 
this  might,  however,  be  left,  as  we  said  above,  to  the  individual 
college.  Ex  hypothesi,  it  would  be  the  best-managed  colleges 
that  had  the  outdoor  students ;  and  such  bodies  might  be  trusted  to 
make  any  arrangements  that  seemed  suitable  and  wise.  A  similar 
view  was  put  forward  at  the  Oxford  meeting  by  Mr.  Price, 
one  of  the  few  eminent  Oxford  tutors  who  seem  to  have 
been  present,  or  at  all  events  to  have  spoken,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  did  not  see  why  men  should  not  come  to  the 
University  without  being  at  any  college  at  all.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  go  to  this  length.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  say 
that  infinite  progress  might  be  made  by  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  enabling  colleges  to  dispense  with  college  residence,  and 
to  override  the  present  University  mode  of  computing  terms. 
The  liberal  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Price  considers  the  question  of 
University  extension  is,  indeed,  as  far  removed  as  the  antipodes 
from  the  more  stationary  attitude  adopted  by  the  Provosts  and 
Wardens  and  the  Heads.  Mr.  Price  wished  to  see  the  extension 
of  the  University,  and  of  University  education  and  influence, 
“  to  all  our  professional,  mercantile,  and  trading  classes.”  The 
Provost  of  Oriel — in  language  whicb  would  not  have  done  credit 
to  one  of  his  own  fellow-commoners — told  Dr.  Acland  and  Mr. 
Price  in  return  that  “  more  apothecaries  and  attorneys  ”  were  not 
what  the  University  wanted.  Sensible  University  Reformers  will 
not  condescend  to  the  tone  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel  when  they  are 
considering  what  Oxford,  with  its  magnificent  resources,  may  yet 
do  for  English  education.  Nor  will  they  fall  into  the  opposite 
mistake  of  ignoring  the  real  need  felt  at  the  present  time  of  a 
satisfactory  theological  training  for  the  English  clergy.  The 
new  college  recommended  by  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
meeting  seems  a  questionable  remedy  even  for  this  special  want, 
compared  with  the  broader  course  that  we  have  above  suggested. 
But,  whatever  the  wants  of  the  English  Church,  they  need 
not  be  confounded  with  the  wants  of  the  University  or  of  the 
nation.  The  leading  tutors  and  fellows  of  the  University  are 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  movement  of  which  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Clerke,  and  his  attendant  Provosts  and 
Heads,  onty  appear  to  perceive  the  clerical  side.  The  broader 
and  wider  question  alone  deserves  the  name  of  University  ex¬ 
tension  ;  and  in  the  present  times  of  religious  ferment  it  is 


something  to  have  a  practical  University  Reform  which  can  be 
sifted  and  discussed  without  any  admixture  of  theological  acrimony 
or  partisanship. 


THE  SABBATH  AT  GLASGOW. 

A  N  important  meeting  of  the  Kirk  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
-T-L  gow  has  just  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
draft  of  a  proposed  “  Pastoral  Address  on  Sabbath  Desecration.” 
Were  the  subject  confined  to  its  purely  theological  and  polemical 
aspect,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  right  to  bring  the  debate 
before  our  readers ;  but  so  many  broad  social  interests  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  action  of  the  Established  Kirk  in  this  matter,  that 
it  belongs  to  a  wider  sphere  than  that  of  mere  technical  contro¬ 
versy.  The  Clerical  Pastoral  is  not  a  very  extreme  document,  and 
the  somewhat  moderate  language  in  which  it  is  couched  is  in  itself 
a  not  unimportant  proof  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  has 
already  done  good  in  modifying  the  fierce  Sabbatarianism  which 
has  been  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  people.  It 
has  never  been  accounted  for  how  or  why  Scotland  attained  its 
pre-eminence  in  keeping  a  Judaical  Sabbath;  for  not  only  was 
Calvin  no  Sabbatarian,  but  Knox  himself  by  no  means  held  the 
rigid  doctrine  which  was  enforced  by  the  Covenanters.  The 
Glasgow  Pastoral  is  the  composition  of  Dr.  M‘ Taggart,  and  its 
reception  has  been  opposed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod.  It  may  be  of  use,  out  of  Scotland,  to  review  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  Dr.  Macleod  supports  his  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Address  of  his  Glasgow  brethren. 

First,  he  maintains  both  the  obligation  as  a  religious  duty, 
and  the  policy  as  a  secular  institution,  of  keeping  the  Lord’s- 
day.  But  he  will  not  base  this  obligation  on  the  Fourth 
Commandment  of  the  Jewish  Decalogue.  He  does  not  admit  the 
binding  character  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment.  He  says  that,  if  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  now  in 
force,  it  must  prescribe  now  what  it  prescribed  at  its  first  promul¬ 
gation.  That  was  the  observance,  not  of  a  seventh  day,  but  of 
the  seventh  day.  To  be  consistent,  logical,  nay  honest,  if  we  are 
to  observe  anything  on  the  command  of  the  Decalogue,  we  must 
observe  Saturday,  not  Sunday.  Further,  we  must  observe  the  sort 
of  Sabbath  which  Moses  commanded ;  and  that  Sabbath  was  from 
evening  to  morning.  “  The  Sabbath  as  kept  in  a  good  climate  is 
not  the  Sabbath  possible  to  be  kept  in  a  bad  climate.”  That  is  to 
say,  the  Jew  in  his  delicious  climate  of  Palestine  may  have  his 
first-rate  dinner  whenever  he  likes  before  the  Sabbath  begins, 
and  the  next  day  may  have  his  milk  and  grapes,  and  all  that  a  man 
desires  to  have  in  a  hot  climate ;  and  then,  when  the  next  evening 
closes  in,  he  can  have  his  first-rate  dinner  again.  “  This  fact  bears 
most  materially  on  the  question  of  keeping  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment,  when  men  begin  to  talk  of  the  sin  of  cooking  a  leg  of  mutton 
on  Sunday.”  Dr.  Macleod  goes  on  to  ask  what  was  the  object  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  P  And,  as  it  appears,  he  adopts  both 
the  grounds  which  are  assigned  for  its  observance  in  the  two  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Decalogue  which  are  contained  in  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy  respectively.  There  are  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  these  two  editions  of  the  Decalogue;  but  whether  the 
purpose  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  to  commemorate  the 
rest  after  the  work  of  Creation  or  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  original  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  public  worship.  A  grave 
question  arises,  whether  in  the  days  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  even  of 
the  Temple,  or  perhaps  up  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  the  syna¬ 
gogues  were  instituted,  there  was  anything  of  the  nature  of 
common  worship  in  Israel.  If,  therefore,  it  is  held  that  public 
worship  is  the  main  duty  of  the  Sabbath,  we  import  into  the 
Fourth  Commandment  an  idea  which  it  never  entertained,  because 
it  never  could  have  entertained  it.  J ewish  public  worship  was 
restricted  to  the  presence  of  the  Ark ;  and  where  the  Ark  was  not, 
public  worship  was  not.  In  a  word,  to  keep  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment  was  a  personal,  not  an  ecclesiastical,  duty  to  the  Jew. 

But,  not  content  with  accepting  the  Jewish  Sabbath  on  the 
ground  of  a  specifically  Jewish  ordinance,  the  Scotch  have 
added  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  many  of  the  Pharisaic  traditions ; 
and  observances  such  as  that  of  the  Sabbath-day’s  journey, 
and  the  trilling  and  scholastic  refinements  of  the  Talmud,  have 
been  theoretically  taught.  Theoretically ;  for,  as  Dr.  Macleod 
observes,  to  keep  the  Sabbath  in  Scotland  as  the  duty  of  keeping 
it  is  there  taught  is  physically  impossible.  Hence,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Sabbath  is  taught  in  one  way  and  kept  in  another,  even 
by  its  teachers.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  people  must  be  immoral. 
Judaism  of  the  worst  kind  is  enforced,  and  here  and  there  prac¬ 
tised,  in  Scotland ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  teachers  bind 
and  lay  upon  men’s  shoulders  burdens,  heavy  and  grievous  to  be 
borne,  which  they  do  not  even  afieettomove  with  one  of  their  fingers. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  happy  thing,  on  social  and  political  grounds,  that 
the  Scottish  people  do  notfollowout  the  theoretical  inj  unctions  about 
keeping  the  Sabbath  which  they  hear;  but  no  religious  teacher 
ought  to  view  with  complacency  the  inconsistency  between  faith 
and  practice  which  he  himself  not  only  winks  at  but  encourages. 
“You  are,”  said  Dr.  Macleod,  “training  men  up  to  one  of  the 
worst  habits  conceivable — the  habit  of  believing  in  their  conscience 
that  the  tiling  is  wrong,  and  yet  doing  it.”  It  is  Judaism  to  teach 
people  that  it  is  sinful  to  hire  a  cab,  or  to  have  a  hot  dinner,  or  to 
take  a  walk,  on  the  Sabbath — which  last  recreation  was  solemnly 
denounced  in  an  official  pastoral  as  late  as  the  year  1834.  It 
is  something  worse  than  Judaism  to  say,  as  one  clerical  zealot  did 
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say,  that  no  man  -who  travels  on  a  railway  on  the  Sabbath-clay  can 
have  the  love  of  Christ.  The  religious  training  must  be  bad  of 
which  such  an  anecdote  as  this,  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Macleod,  is 
the  fruit : — “  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Doctor,”  said  a  Glasgow  man  to 
me,  “that  you  said  publicly  that  a  man  might  if  he  pleased  take  a 
walk  on  Sunday  ?  ”  “I  did.”  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  1  am  thankful 
for  it;  I  always  did  it,  but  I  went  out  by  the  back-door.”  These 
are  the  fruits  of  the  training  which  rests  the  observance  of  Sunday 
on  the  Fourth  Commandment;  fruits  which  a  Scotch  judge  illus¬ 
trates  by  his  experience  that  an  immense  number  of  men  have 
commenced  an  evil  life  by  breaking  what  they  were  taught  were 
the  obligations  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  “  because,”  said 
the  Judge,  “  you  clergy  make  sins  of  what  God  has  not  made  sins.” 
If  there  is  no  ground  for  the  Christian  observance  of  Sunday  but 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  if  men  see  that  it  is  both  absurd 
and  impossible  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
they  are  encouraged  to  practise  what  they  are  taught  is  a  sin,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  large  and  fatal  relaxation  of  all  morality  and 
religion. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Macleod  does  not  hesitate  to  say  things  which  must 
have  made  the  ears  of  his  Judaizing  brethren  tingle.  Not  only  does 
he  hold  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  no  binding  force  on  the 
Christian — a  position  which  is  held  by  many — but  he  maintains  that 
the  whole  Decalogue,  as  a  decalogue,  is  abrogated ;  not  that  all  that 
was  given  in  the  Decalogue  is  not  enforced  by  Christianity,  with 
much  more,  but  that  the  Decalogue  itself  is  only  a  Jewish  element 
of  bondage.  This  is  certainly  strong  meat  for  Scottish  digestion, 
and  we  can  only  admire  the  honesty  with  which  Dr.  Macleod  makes 
his  statements,  careless  of  that  misrepresentation  which  he  is  sure 
to  encounter.  lie  goes  on  to  express  his  doubts  about  the 
alleged  primeval  Sabbath.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that 
God  declared  to  Moses  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  figure,  or  rather 
a  memorial,  of  the  rest  from  the  work  of  creation  ;  it  is  another 
to  assert  that  this  truth  was  revealed  to,  and  any  conse¬ 
quent  obligation  imposed  upon,  either  Adam,  or  the  patriarchs, 
or  the  world  before  the  revelation  on  Sinai.  No  doubt  there  are 
traces  in  the  most  distant  antiquity,  and  in  very  opposite  quarters, 
of  the  division  of  time  into  weeks ;  but  the  existence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  necessitated  the  week,  while  the  week  does  not  neces¬ 
sitate  a  Sabbath.  It  may  be  an  interesting  speculation  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any — and,  if  any,  what — traces  of  a  primeval 
Sabbath,  as  well  as  proofs  of  a  natural  week ;  but,  as  far  as  Scrip¬ 
ture  goes,  the  notion  of  a  patriarchal  Sabbath  has  been  denied 
quite  as  freely  and  with  quite  as  much  learning  as  it  has  been 
upheld. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Macleod  in  his  luminous  and 
exhaustive  arguments  on  the  alleged  proof  for  Sabbath  observance 
deduced  from  prophecy  and  the  New  Testament.  And  this  is  the 
less  necessary  because  plain  people,  unbiassed  by  sectarian  traditions, 
must  see  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  new  moons  and  of 
Sabbaths  under  the  Gospel  in  the  very  same  breath  and  the  very  same 
words.  But  it  will  reasonably  be  asked  on  what  does  Dr.  Macleod 
ground  his  firm  conviction  of  the  religious,  social,  and  political 
necessitj'  of  observing  Sunday,  if  he  rejects  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  and  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  teaching  of  the  Sabbath? 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  on  the  very  same  grounds  which  the  Church 
of  England  holds.  He  is  not  disposed  to  adopt  that  curious, 
but  common,  figment,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  authority 
in  Scripture  or  antiquity,  that  the  Apostles  adopted  the  principle 
and  institution  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  transferred  its  observance 
from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first.  This  Dr.  Macleod 
denies.  The  Lord’s-day  is  not  a  changed  day,  it  is  a  new  day. 
It  is  a  specialty  of  Christianity.  The  old  institution  was  anni¬ 
hilated.  The  new  institution  took  its  place.  Ecclesiastical  history 
shows  that,  while  the  Apostles  kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  in 
memory  of  their  risen  Lord,  they  clearly  and  distinctly  protested 
against  any  religious  observance  of  the  seventh  by  the  Gentiles. 
Dr.  Macleod  is  not  afraid  to  say  plainly — “  While  the  Fathers 
always  recognise  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  never  even 
once  found  it  upon  the  Fourth  Commandment,  or  ever  speak 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment;  and  I  believe  not  till  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  do  you  begin  to  find  the  scintillation  that 
culminated  in  the  Puritans,  and  through  that  Long  Parliament — I 
wish  it  had  been  shorter — has  come  down  to  us.”  And  on  the 
practical  part  of  the  question  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  teacher,  in  the  land  of  the  Covenanters, 
using  language  like  this  about  railway  travelling  on  Sabbath : — 
“  It  is  not  to  me  a  matter  of  permission  ;  to  me  it  seems  an  absolute 
necessity,  for  matters  of  policy,  for  matters  of  government,  for 
matters  of  mercy,  that  you  dare  not  compel  the  little  law  of 
Palestine — with  its  little  boundary,  with  its  little  intercourse,  not 
further  than  from  this  to  Perth — to  rule  us.  You  cannot  bring  in 
this  principle  here.” 

The  end  of  Scotch  Sabbatarianism,  when  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  religious  teachers  in  Scotland  uses  this  bold  and  fearless 
language,  cannot  be  very  far  distant.  No  doubt  Dr.  Macleod 
represents  a  minority,  but  it  is  a  minority  which  must  be  conscious 
of  its  strength,  and  whose  strength  will  soon  be  felt — a  minority 
strong  in  something  else  than  mere  numbers,  for  Dr.  Macleod  divided 
four  against  twenty-three.  Hitherto,  Scotchmen  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  healthy  social  intercourse  witli  their  fellow-men. 
The  Scotch  Sabbath  has  been  a  thing  of  itself  because  Scotland  has 
been  a  thing  of  itself.  But  Thule  has  now  ceased  to  exist — the 
Thule  not  only  of  geography,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  common 
sense,  and,  in  this  Sabbath  question,  of  common  morality.  Light  is 
breaking  through  the  cloud  aud  mist  with  which  the  Covenanters 


have  so  long  bemuddled  the  Scottish  mind,  and  such  a  speech  a3 
Dr.  Macleod’s  may  be  a  new  starting-point  in  a  people’s  history. 

We  should  like,  by  way  of  postscript,  to  recommend  to  general 
reading  a  book  just  published  by  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  Robert  Cox— 
the  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question  (Machlachlan  &  Stewart), 
— wdiich,  apart  from  its  practical  merits  as  a  repertory  of  authorities 
on  a  particular  question,  exhibits  an  amount  of  learning,  research, 
and  indefatigable  industry  in  reading  which  we  have  not  often 
seen  paralleled  in  these  idle  days  of  superficial  bookmaking.  In 
Mr.  Cox’s  concluding  words,  fairly  reflecting  his  own  and  Dr. 
Macleod’s  spirit,  we  can  entirely  coincide :  “  The  duty  of  ob¬ 
serving  Sunday  must  be  advocated,  not  on  Jewish,  but  on  rational, 
moral,  and  Christian  grounds.  These  are  well  able  to  sustain  the 
venerable  and  beneficent  institution ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  as 
knowledge  and  wisdom  increase,  our  weekly  day  of  rest  will  not 
only  be  more  and  more  highly  esteemed,  but  be  better  and  better 
employed.” 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  JAUNTINESS. 

IIE  world  has  often  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  serious  and 
austere  monarch  coming  after  a  flippant  light-hearted  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  historians  always  take  care  to  tell  us  of  the  bitter 
dismay  which  befalls  the  jesting,  laughing,  frivolous  boon  com¬ 
panions  of  the  jovial  king  when  they  are  thus  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  righteous  successor.  It  is  a  hard  time  for  these 
reckless  souls  when  a  Pharaoh  rises  up  who  knows  them  not,  or,  if 
he  knows  them,  does  not  at  all  approve  of  them.  For  a  while,  they 
linger  disconsolately  about  the  old  haunts,  and  can  barely  realize 
the  change  which  has  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  They 
are  loth  to  believe  that  their  occupation  is  gone,  or  that  there  can  be 
a  court  in  which  song  and  laughter  and  wit  and  nimble  impudence 
are  not  the  secret  of  success.  Some  of  them  perhaps  have  the 
presence  of  mind  to  lengthen  their  countenances,  and  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  past,  in  the  hope  that  their  new  master  may  forget 
their  old  levity.  But  most  of  them  have  not  discretion  enough 
for  this,  and  they  resolve  to  meet  their  fate  like  men. 

Something  of  this  sort  may  be  noticed  in  the  political  world 
just  now.  The  jocose  and  rollicking  chief  is  no  more.  His  two 
successors  hate  jocosity  and  rollickingness.  Lord  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  both  consumed  by  earnestness,  though  by  different 
forms  of  it.  A  recent  writer  has  described  frost  and  fire  as  the 
great  agents  of  physical  changes.  Perhaps,  for  similar  reasons,  the 
iciness  of  Lord  Russell  and  the  fervour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
prove  equally  potent  in  the  changes  of  the  political  world. 
Anyhow,  the  temperament  of  each  is  alike  hostile  to  that 
free-and-easy  lukewarmness  which  was  the  vital  principle  of 
the  Administration  that  came  to  an  end  at  the  death  of  the 
late  Premier.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  cakes  and  ale 
in  politics,  and  we  are  no  longer  to  suppose  that  the  art  of 
government  lies  in  good  humour  and  physical  strength  combined. 
One  path  to  fame  has  been  perhaps  permanently  stopped  up.  A 
new  era  has  opened.  If  a  man  cannot  scale  the  steep  ascent  to 
office  by  brains  or  family  connection,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  either 
to  got  there  or  to  stay  there  by  dint  of  mere  muscularity  and  airy 
recklessness.  The  courtiers  who  won  the  favour  of  the  old  ruler 
by  their  clumsy  imitations  of  his  own  jaunty  performances  natu¬ 
rally  find  no  favour  in  the  sight  of  his  rigid  successors,  any  more 
than  the  gay  friends  of  Charles  II.  found  favour  with  the  gloomy 
James.  Lord  Russell,  like  Galba,  has  no  sympathy  with  an 
aspirant  to  power  “  qui  pueritiam  incuriose,  adolescentiam  petu- 
lanter  egerat.”  The  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Teel  from  office 
perhaps  marks  the  end  of  jaunty  statesmanship,  and  of  the  regime 
of  strong  constitutions.  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  rank  in  histoiy  along 
with  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  or  the  Last  of  the  Saxons,  or  the 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Henceforth  there  are  to  be  no  more  flies  in 
the  amber.  The  pastime  of  wondering  how  on  earth  this  man  or 
that  came  into  the  Ministry  is  at  an  end,  though  we  have  still  a 
modified  form  of  amusement  in  wondering  how  on  earth  some  of 
that  august  body  contrive  to  stay  where  they  are.  In  overhauling 
the  credentials  of  the  favourites  of  his  predecessor,  Lord  Russell 
was  scarcely  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  recommendations 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  presented.  The  Irish  Secretary  is 
the  son  of  an  illustrious  statesman,  and  so  perhaps  had  a 
kind  of  presumptive  title  to  office.  But  Earl  Russell,  we 
do  not  doubt,  has  long  sat  reverentially  at  the  feet  of  that 
youthful  but  tremendously  sagacious  Gamaliel,  Lord  Amberley, 
and  has  there  learnt  to  despise  the  unreasonable  pretensions 
of  men  whose  only  claim  is  that  they  had  fathers  before  them. 
Of  course  this  admirable  rule  has  exceptions.  It  does  not  apply 
to  genuine  Whig  families.  Lord  Amberley,  for  instance,  would 
never  have  to  leave  an  Administration  headed  by  a  Whig,  for 
any  amount  of  rollicking.  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  so  appa¬ 
rently  wild  and  frightfully  profane  an  illustration.  It  is  only  an 
illustration.  We  don’t  really  mean  that  Lord  Amberley  could  by 
any  chance  give  way  to  a  rollicking  spirit.  We  suspect  that,  like 
Socrates — the  only  man  whom  it  would  not  be  an  anti-climax  to 
name  after  him — lie  has  consulted  some  mystic  oracle,  and  received 
for  answer  that  “  Of  all  men  Lord  Amberley  is  wisest.”  His 
discretion  is  invincible.  But,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  ever  so 
discreet,  his  lack,  of  the  ichor  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
Revolution  families  would  have  been  very  much  against  him. 
After  the  services  rendered  by  his  father  to  the  State,  Sir  Robert 
might  perhaps  gracefully  refer  to  the  services  which  he  has  him¬ 
self  rendered  from  time  to  time.  Though  ho  certainly  held  a 
place  in  the  Palmerston  Ministry,  he  still  did  his  best  to  overthrow 
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it  by  taking  every  opportunity  of  vexing  its  supporters,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  shafts  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  others  of  its 
most  vigilant  adversaries.  This  is  a  part  which  Lord  Russell 
himself  has  excellently  fulfilled  before  now,  and  so  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  its  merits.  There  is  the  difference,  however, 
that  Lord  Russell  played  his  part  deliberately  and  with 
intention,  while  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  quite  unconscious  of 
all  the  mischief  he  was  doing.  He  did  not  care  a  straw 
for  the  mass  of  his  colleagues,  but  he  was  staunch  in  his 
admiration  and  loyalty  towards  Lord  Palmerston.  This,  however, 
is  a  quality  which  Lord  Russell  is  commonly  supposed  to  set  an 
extremely  small  value  upon.  The  poet’s  injunction,  "To  thine 
own  self  be  true,”  has  contained  the  whole  of  his  simple  faith,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  unrewarded.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  acted  rather  less  disinterestedly  on  this  not  very  exalted  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  too  might  perhaps  have  been  on  the  winning  side  in  the 
new  arrangements.  Had  he  but  served  himself  with  half  the  zeal 
with  which  he  served  or  imitated  Lord  Palmerston,  he  would  not 
have  been  left  naked  to  his  enemies. 

Most  characteristic  of  all  his  services  was  his  onslaught 
upon  the  contumacious  elector  at  Tamworth  some  two  years 
ago.  This  was  a  vastly  successful  assertion  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  so  fashionable  at  the  time,  that,  in  politics,  nerve  and 
muscle  are  more  important  than  soundness  of  views  or  liberty 
of  private  judgment.  The  fallen  elector  may  be  taken  as  the 
unconscious  representative  of  earnest  convictions,  and  laborious 
searchings  after  what  is  best,  and  of  the  gravity  of  politics.  All 
these  disappeared  before  the  muscular  impetuosity  of  the  Irish 
Secretary.  Rut  the  thrashed  elector  is  avenged.  Muscular  politics 
are  iu  their  decline,  and,  in  the  nascent  revival  of  political  earnest¬ 
ness,  how  are  the  jaunty  fallen  !  Jovial  Privy  Councillors  are  not 
to  chaff  Chartist  butchers,  nor  administer  lickings  to  recusant 
voters.  Perhaps  Lord  Russell  will  even  interfere  to  prevent  Sir 
George  Grey’s  continued  patronage  of  his  muscular  friends,  the 
garotters;  and,  if  the  new  Government  is  really  going  to  consult 
the  bodily  safety  of  the  lieges,  it  will  do  well  either  to  remove 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  or  else  to  urge  him  to  give  up  aiding 
and  abetting  the  railway  companies  in  their  misdeeds.  After 
all,  a  Privy  Councillor  who  occasionally  refreshes  himself  by 
knocking  down  an  elector  is  preferable  to  one  who  lets  other 
people  sacrifice  holocausts  with  comparative  impunity.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  act  in  some 
measure  as  a  warning  to  Mr.  Gibson.  He,  too,  has  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  betrayed  a  fatal  leaning  towards  the  jaunty  style,  and 
jauntiness  is  for  the  future  to  be  a  mortal  sin  in  British  politics. 
We  are  all  going  to  turn  over  anew  leaf.  Lord  Russell  deems  it 
unworthy  of  a  member  of  his  illustrious  family  to  crack  a  joke  or 
to  assume  an  air  of  gracious  gaiety.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  sore  per¬ 
plexed  with  those  “  humble  faculties  ”  and  “  feeble  efforts  ”  of 
which  he  is  never  tired  of  speaking,  and  altogether  life  presents 
itself  to  him  in  so  dreadfully  serious  an  aspect,  that  he  cannot  have 
any  inclination  ever  to  take  things  a  little  easily.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  he  very  unbecoming  in  obscurer  mortals  to 
introduce  anything  like  levity  into  discussions  which  concern,  how¬ 
ever  remotely,  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  Every  member 
of  Parliament  must  always  be  conscientiously  recognising  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  his  august  position.  From  a  vast  question  of 
peace  and  war  which  affects  the  whole  Empire,  down  to  a  nomina¬ 
tion  to  a  competitive  examination  for  a  berth  in  the  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary  or  a  tide-waitership,  every  public  act  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  prayerful  and  conscientious  spirit.  A  Privy  Councillor  who 
should  use  his  fist  will  deserve  impeachment  at  least.  A  pun  or  a 
jest  of  any  kind  will  be  an  outrage  upon  the  public  sensibility,  a 
mark  of  disrespect  to  the  grand  principles  which  are  going  to 
govern  the  universe.  Anybody  who  is  so  basely  indifferent  to  the 
truth  as  to  think  that  each  of  two  courses  has  about  as  much  to  re¬ 
commend  it  as  the  other,  will  be  held  a  wicked  and  reprobate  Gallio. 
Considering  this  revolution  in  the  orthodox  official  tone,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  wise  to  leave  Ireland  to  her  fate  and  to  retire  from  office. 
The  grand  old  doctrine  that  “  it  will  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred 
years  ”  has,  so  we  are  assured  by  our  instructors,  ceased  to  be  a 
rule  of  our  national  administration.  As  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  tenure 
of  office  could  only  be  justified,  and  his  administration  of  it  could 
only  be  explained,  on  this  comprehensive  principle,  it  is  natural 
that  as  soon  as  the  principle  is  abandoned,  or  said  to  be  abandoned, 
the  Minister  for  whom  it  in  a  manner  accounted  should  be 
sacrificed  also.  Still  the  humane  will  feel  some  commiseration  for 
the  scapegoat  of  jauntiness,  thus  sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  of 
unofficial  life.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  always  believed  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  work,  and  even  a  Conservative  opponent  has  volun¬ 
tarily  come  forward  to  protest  that  he  always  answered  letters  I 
by  return  of  post.  But  industry  and  a  kind  of  will-o’-the- 
wisp  enthusiasm  are  not  enough  in  themselves.  They  are  very 
good  iu  their  way,  but  in  a  man  without  discretion  they  are  as  a 
pearl  in  a  swine’s  snout.  And  not  even  office  could  make  Sir 
Robert  Peel  discreet.  Probably,  when  we  are  finally  handed  over 
to  a  too  earnest  Government,  a  sort  of  political  Serious  Family, 
we  may  occasionally  look  back  to  the  days  when  statesmanship 
was  none  the  worse  for  being  a  little  free-and-easy  on  the  outside. 
Still  second-hand  jauntiness,  based  on  that  of  a  great  master  of  the 
art,  is  not  a  very  good  thing,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  official  career 
showed.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  better  than 
the  solemn  priggishness  and  overdone  humility  which  may  take 
its  place. 


THE  TIMES  AND  ITS  LITERARY  REVIEWS. 

"VT EARLY  a  year  ago,  there  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press  at 
-i-N  Oxford  a  new  edition  of  the  well-known  and  often  reprinted 
History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  Bishop 
Burnet.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Press  for  ventur¬ 
ing  on  the  enormous  outlay  incurred  in  producing  a  work  which,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  expenses,  involved  seven  years’  labour  on  the 
part  of  its  editor.  But  they  rightly  concluded  that,  if  a  thing  i3 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  Mr.  Pocock  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  work,  and  his  elaborate  Preface  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  method  adopted  and  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
him  in  the  performance  of  bis  task.  The  work  had  been  left  for  a 
hundred  and  eighty  years  almost  in  the  condition  in  which  it  came 
from  its  author’s  hand,  and  at  last  it  has  appeared  in  a  revised 
edition,  in  which  it  is  announced  that  ten  thousand  errors  of  copy¬ 
ing  in  the  Collection  of  Records  have  been  detected  and  amended. 
Such  a  work  was  sure  to  be  noticed  and  reviewed,  though  it  is 
evident  that  the  task  of  reviewing  and  criticizing  it  would  involve 
considerable  labour.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
short  notices  which  appeared  soon  after  its  publication,  and  which 
were  mere  extracts  from  Mr.  Pocock’s  Preface,  no  formal  review 
of  the  work  appeared  for  several  months.  Some  account  of  it  was 
given  by  ourselves  about  three  months  since,  and  a  notice  of  it 
had  previously  appeared  in  the  Spectator.  And  certainly,  until 
Wednesday  the  8  th  of  November  last,  the  editor  has  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  his  critics,  whether  ignorant  or  learned,  for  they 
have  one  and  all  harped  upon  the  same  note.  All  have  agreed 
in  disparaging  the  author,  and  eulogizing  his  editor. 

But  on  the  8th  of  November  a  long,  and  what  at  first  sight 
appeared  to  be  a  most  elaborate,  account  of  the  new  edition  of 
Burnet  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Times,  occupying  more  than 
three  columns  and  a  half,  and  so  full  of  matter  as  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  was  entirely  master  of  hissubject.  Webegan  toreadwith  some 
interest,  but,  as  we  proceeded,  a  suspicion  arose  that  we  had  read 
it  before.  Certain  familiar  forms  of  expression  occurred  which 
induced  us  to  compare  the  article  and  the  preface.  And  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  writer  of  the  preface  and  the  article,  instead  of 
being  two  persons,  were  one  and  the  same.  We  must  at  once 
acquit  the  editor  of  Burnet  of  being  a  party  to  the  transaction, 
for,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the  deception  is  too  clumsy 
to  allow  of  any  such  supposition.  So  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
remark  that,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  lines  of  laudation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  article,  and  two  or  three  words  more  or  less 
skilfully  inserted  at  intervals  to  give  the  article  the  appearance  of 
being  an  original  composition,  the  whole  three  columns  and  a  half 
are  a  mere  extract  from  Mr.  Pocoek’s  Preface.  We  looked  again 
to  see  if  there  were  any  inverted  commas  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  the  passages  were  extracted  verlatim.  On  the  contrary, 
the  article  consisted  wholly  of  unacknowledged  extracts  tacked 
together,  with  just  enough  mention  of  the  editor’s  name  to 
deceive  the  unwary  reader  into  the  belief  that  an  independent 
reviewer  was  giving  an  account  in  his  own  words  of  what 
Mr.  Pocock  had  said.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
article  and  the  preface  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  mark  every 
distinct  word  in  the  former  that  does  not  occur  in  the  latter ;  and 
we  find,  after  adding  together  every  word  and  every  sentence 
where  there  is  the  slightest  difference,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  whole  was  written  by  the  editor.  For  the  remaining  twentieth, 
of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  the  literary  reviewer 
of  the  Times  is  responsible. 

Now  it  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  so  far  as  this  goes  the 
editor  of  Burnet  has  no  cause  of  complaint.  The  plagiarism  is  just 
the  very  thing  which  will  spread  through  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
what  he  has  written  for  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  four-guinea 
book.  And  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press,  if  they  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  any  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
copyright  or  the  claims  of  courtesy,  may  be  content  on  the  ground 
that  the  review  will  further  the  sale  of  the  book ;  and  they  will 
perhaps  enjoy  the  further  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  the  editor’s 
own  account  of  his  labours,  in  his  own  words,  will  convey  a  better 
idea  than  the  second-hand  repetition  of  the  same  in  the  abridged 
and  diluted  version  of  a  reviewer.  If  the  same  considerations 
can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the  honesty  of  the  reviewer  in  the 
Times,  let  him  by  all  means  have  the  benefit  of  their  applica¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  dishonesty  of  using  an  author’s  words  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment  is  culpable,  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  skill  of  the  writer  who,  in  the  few  passages  in  which 
he  ventures  upon  language  of  his  own,  has  almost  in¬ 
variably  misrepresented  the  author  from  whom  he  quotes  ? 
We  pass  by,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  the  ridiculous  mode  of 
coupling  sentences  which  have  no  connection  whatever  in  Mr. 
Pocock’s  narrative,  by  the  insertion  of  Though,  Nevertheless,  On  the 
other  hand,  &c.,  as  seemed  to  the  writer  best  to  suit  the  case.  In 
most  cases  they  appear  to  us  to  make  absolute  nonsense,  as  indeed 
it  was  natural  they  should  when  these  connecting  links  were 
made  to  do  service  in  making  sentences,  which  aTe  many  pages 
apart,  appear  as  if  written  in  one  continuous  narrative.  And  here 
we  think  Mr.  Pocock’s  right  to  complain  begins.  Few  people  will 
take  the  trouble,  as  we  have  done,  to  compare  the  two  documents 
minutely,  and  nearly  every  one  who  sees  how  much  is  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  Preface  will  hastily  conclude  that  the  whole  review 
is  an  extract ;  and  thus  the  editor  of  Burnet  will  be  accused  of 
j  saying  many  things  which  he  has  not  said,  and  many  others  of 
which  he  has  said  the  exact  contrary. 

Thus  the  writer  of  the  Preface  commences  his  account  by  saying 
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that  the  History  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  publication  of  a  French  translation  of  Sanders’s  work  on  the 
Anglican  Schism.  The  writer  of  the  review  ventures  the  remark 
that  it  was  notoriously  suygested  by  the  appearance  of  Sanders’s 
work.  Our  readers,  when  they  have  reached  the  conclusion  of 
this  article,  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Pocock’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  probability  of  any  fact  connected  with  the  work  he 
has  edited  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  than  his  re¬ 
viewer’s  assertion  of  its  notoriety.  Later  in  the  review,  Mr. 
Pocock  is  made  to  say  that  he  knew  of  but  four  volumes  in  the 
Augmentation  Office  bearing  on  his  subject,  two  of  which,  by  some 
inexplicable  process,  are  also  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  two  more 
in  the  Royal  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  remaining  two  at  Hatfield.  Upon  turning  to  the  Preface  it- 
itsetf,  we  find  Mr.  Pocock  telling  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  four  volumes,  he  had  actually  examined  about  a  hundred 
volumes  in  this  collection  in  quest  of  a  single  document,  and 
that  his  toil  was 'at  length  rewarded  by  its  discovery.  Now, 
in  the  ridiculous  description  giveD  by  the  writer  in  the  Times, 
every  word  is  copied  exactly  from  the  Preface  to  Burnet.  The 
absurdity  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen  is  simply  owing  to 
placing  two  passages  together  which  are  separated  by  an  interval ; 
the  former  half  of  the  paragraph  referring  to  the  papers  in  the 
Augmentation  Office,  and  the  latter  to  a  series  of  volumes  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stillingfleet  MSS. 

In  another  place  we  find  an  absolutely  unintelligible  statement 
of  the  reviewer — namely,  that  an  inadvertent  description,  given 
by  Burnet  in  his  first  edition,  of  William  Tracy  as  belonging  to  the 
county  instead  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  was  a  reason  for  pre¬ 
ferring  that  edition  to  a  later  one  published  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  author.  Here,  again,  the  words  of  the  review  are  Mr.  Pocock’s  ! 
own.  The  reviewer  has  unfortunately  omitted  the  sentence  which 
immediately  follows  his  extract,  and  which  supplies  the  link  which 
connects  the  premiss  with  the  conclusion  of  the  argument.  The 
account  of  the  passage  is  this — that  Baker  noticed  the  mistake  of 
the  county  for  the  diocese  which  had  been  made  in  Burnet’s  first 
edition,  and  adds  that  William  Tracy  was  of  Toddington  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  editor  of  the  edition  of 
1715  had  clumsily  altered  the  expression  into  “  William  Tracy  of 
Gloucester.”  This  fact  the  editor  reasonably  enough  alleges  as  an 
argument  against  the  edition  of  1715  being  considered  the  standard 
edition  of  the  work.  Another  instance  of  the  care  with  which 
the  reviewer  has  compiled  his  article  from  the  Preface  may  be 
found  in  the  observation  (this  time  made  in  his  own  words),  with 
regard  to  the  collection  of  MSS.  made  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  that  “  we 
can  only  infer,  for  he  does  not  state  it,  that  he  has  seen  and 
examined  them.”  We  confess  that  for  a  moment  we  were  surprised 
into  the  belief  that  this  was  a  true  representation  of  the  case.  Of 
course  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  reviewer  should  find 
time  to  look  at  the  Records  themselves  to  see  if  this  point  could 
be  settled,  although  the  editor  has  especially  referred  the  reader 
in  his  Preface  to  the  notes  appended  to  two  documents  in  the 
Records  belonging  to  the  Second  Part.  Upon  turning  to  one  of 
these — namely,  Number  LVI. — we  find  the  reference  given  both  to 
volume  and  page  of  the  Johnstone  Library,  where  the  document 
may  be  found.  The  editor  states  that  he  has  added  a  marginal 
analysis  which  was  written  on  the  MS.  by  Johnstone  himself,  and 
further'  describes  the  imperfect  state  in  which  the  MS.  has  been 
left.  But  if  the  reviewer  had  ever  cast  his  eye  over  the  rest  of  the 
page  which  was  before  him,  he  would  have  seen  that  Mr.  Pocock 
states  that  he  had  himself  been  at  Campsall  Park,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  present  owner  of  the  collection  had  examined 
sixty  folio  volumes  of  papers.  And,  indeed,  so  important  does  he 
seem  to  think  the  discovery  of  this  collection  that  he  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  describe  some  of  the  contents,  his  description 
occupying  as  much  as  three  pages  of  his  Preface. 

Amongst  other  pieces  of  interesting  information  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  review,  and  for  which  Mr.  Pocock  is  not 
responsible,  are  the  following  : — 

First,  that  Burnet  published  an  abridgment  of  his  own  History 
in  the  year  1682. 

Secondly,  that  Mr.  William  “  Fulmen  ”  corresponded  with  Burnet 
on  the  subject  of  his  History.  We  should  have  thought  that  a 
reviewer,  even  in  the  Times,  might  have  been  familiar  with  so  cele¬ 
brated  a  name  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  that 
of  William  Fulman,  the  accomplished  antiquarian  and  learned 
editor  of  Hammond’s  works. 

Thirdly,  that  Cardanas  (sic)  wrote  a  book  De  Genituris. 

Fourthly,  that  Mr.  Pocock  discarded  the  best  folio  edition,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  must  have  printed  his  work  from  an  inferior 
copy.  What  Mr.  Pocock  really  says  is  that  he  discarded  the  last, 
and  preferred  an  earlier  edition. 

If  we  were  to  notice  all  the  blunders  made  by  this  unfortunate 
reviewer,  we  should  have  to  extend  our  article  to  nearly  the  length 
of  letter-press  which  the  Times  has  inflicted  on  its  readers.  We 
hasten  to  a  conclusion,  merely  observing,  on  our  way,  that  the 
reviewer  parts  company  with  the  writer  he  is  reviewing  just  atthe 
middle  of  his  Preface,  where  the  editor  enters  upon  the  delicate  and 
intricate  history  of  the  thirty-three  years’  controversy  in  which 
the  author  was  plunged  by  his  publication  of  the  first  two  Parts  of 
his  history.  We  shall  say  not  a  word  on  this  subject.  It  is  not 
our  wish  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Pocock’s  elaborate  Preface,  which 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers ;  but  we  feel  that  we 
have  every  right  to  expose  the  gross  ignorance  and  the  consummate 
impudence  of  a  reviewer  who  affects  to  shower  down  his  praises  on 
a  work  which  it  is  plain  he  has  not  read  with  common  attention, 


and  whose  merits,  whatever  they  may  be,  he  is  wholly  unable  to 
appreciate. 

As  a  last  evidence  of  this  we  proceed  to  notice  the  sixteen  lines 
of  eulogy  with  which  the  article  commences.  There  are  two 
elements  wanting  to  complete  Mr.  Pocock’s  satisfaction  if  he  is 
covetous  of  praise.  The  laudari  a  laudato  vivo,  we  have  seen,  is 
wanting ;  and  the  other  defect  is,  that  he  is  commended  for  what 
he  has  neither  done  nor  attempted  to  do.  After  what  we  have 
said,  no  one  will  be  surprised  at  being  told  that  Mr.  Pocock  has 
no  claim  whatever  to  the  compliments  so  lavishly  bestowed  on 
him  for  his  “  appropriate  commentary  and  his  exhaustive  annota¬ 
tions.”  As  for  commentary,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an 
addition  to  the  author’s  text  which  deserves  the  name.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Records  are  accurately  produced,  though, 
it  may  be  observed,  no  critic  has  as  yet  tested  their  accuracy.  A 
few  notes  have  been  added  to  the  text  where  the  author  had.'  been 
guilty  of  a  more  than  usually  astounding  falsehood ;  but  if  there 
is  one  point  more  remarkable  than  another,  it  is  the  editor’s 
reticence  as  regards  matters  which  Bumet  has  misrepresented,  and 
with  which  he  must  himself  have  been  perfectly  familiar.  The  rea son 
of  this  is,  indeed,  fully  stated  in  the  Preface,  where  he  tells  us 
that  to  have  noticed  errors  of  fact  and  opinion  would  have  led  to 
an  endless  system  of  annotation.  And  thus  the  editor  has,  by 
anticipation,  disclaimed  the  compliment  of  “  exhaustive  annota¬ 
tions  ”  with  which  his  reviewer  has  thought  proper  to  load  him. 

Next  time  the  Times  sets  up  for  a  literary  critic  we  trust  it  may 
be  more  successful.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  too  much  to  expect  in 
a  reviewer  that  he  shall  have  read  the  book  he  reviews,  and  be 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


MR.  SPURGEON  ON  DR.  CUMMING. 

T  is  perhaps  rather  a  childish  kind  of  criticism  which  delights 
in  comparison's.  Children  are  always  fond  of  asking  which  of 
two  heterogeneous  things  is  your  favourite — whether,  like  the  boy 
in  Punch,  you  prefer  apple-tart  to  your  pretty  cousin.  As  we 
grow  up,  we  discover  that  it  is  not  possible  to  range  all  things  in 
precise  order  along  one  line ;  the  apple-tart  has  the  advantage  in 
some  relations  of  life,  and  the  cousin  in  others.  Even  in  matters 
where  there  is  something  more  in  common  between  the  two  terms 
of  the  comparison,  the  result  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  A  critic 
who  delights  in  a  parallel  between  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dickens 
belongs  to  a  very  low  order ;  such  a  performance  is  sure  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  he  is  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  either 
author’s  characteristic  qualities.  Moved  by  such  considerations,  we 
have  rather  shrunk  from  the  rash  inquiry  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Dr.  Gumming.  It  would  be  showing 
an  insensibility  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  Tom  Sayers  was  a  better  man  than  Deerfoot.  Each  had 
his  strong  points,  and  no  one  could  bring  them  into  comparison 
who  was  entitled  to  be  a  judge  of  either.  The  question  has, 
however,  been  in  a  manner  forced  upon  us  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned,  and  we  are  therefore  emboldened  to 
attempt  a  parallel  between  two  such  rivals  in  genius  and 
attraction.  There  is,  besides,  a  real  similarity  between  them. 
With  various  external  modifications,  there  is  a  good  solid 
1  substratum  of  identical  substance.  One  may  be  a  trifle  more 
unctuous,  and  the  other  may  have  more  affectation  of  learning ;  one 
may  appeal  to  claptrap  where  the  other  deals  in  broad  humour  ; 
but  they  have  in  common  one  quality  which  we  can  best  define 
by  its  results — namely,  that  the  most  solemn  subjects  under  their 
manipulation  become  intensely  provocative  of  the  laughter  of 
educated  people. 

The  incidental  juxtaposition  of  these  two  eminent  names  came 
about  as  follows.  Some  one  sent  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  certain 
tracts  bearing  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  own  name,  and  predicting  the 
end  of  the  world  for  next  year.  Mr.  Spurgeon  very  ener- 
1  getically  repudiated  the  authorship  and  the  opinions.  “  You 
will  hear  of  me,”  he  said,  “  in  Bedlam  when  you  hear  such 
rubbish  as  that  from  me.  The  Lord  may  come  in  1 866,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Him ;  but  I  do  not  believe  He  will,  and 
the  reason  why  I  do  not  believe  He  will  is  because  all  these 
twopenny-halfpenny  false  prophets  say  He  will.  If  they  said 
that  He  would  not,  I  should  begin  to  think  He  would ;  but  inasmuch 
as  they  are  all  crying  out  as  one  man  that  He  will  come  in 
1866  or  1867,  I  am  inclined  to  think  He  will  not  arrive  at  any 
such  time.”  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  this  bit  of  logic  is 
rather  unworthy  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  A  “  twopenny-halfpenny  false 
prophet,”  which  we  presume  to  be  a  courteous  circumlocution  for 
Dr.  Cumming,  may  prophesy  falsely,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  assume 
that  he  will  never  be  right ;  probably  even  Dr.  Cumming’s  pre¬ 
dictions  that  something  would  not  happen  have  been  occasionally 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Spurgeon  continues,  with  still  more  point,  to  assert 
that  he  does  not  mean  to  interfere  with  “  these  dates  and  figures, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  only  proper  amusement  for  young  ladies 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  who  take  to  that  instead  of 
reading  novels,  and  for  certain  divines  who  have  exhausted  their 
stock  of  knowledge  about  sound  doctrine,  and  therefore  try  to  gain 
a  little  ephemeral  popularity  by  shuffling  texts  of  Scripture  as  the 
Norwood  gjpsies  shuffled  cards  in  days  gone  by.”  We  confess  to 
being  a  little  suiprised  at  the  vigour  of  this  attack.  We 
should  have  fancied  that  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  view  of  the  Scripture 
was  scarcely  so  superior  to  Dr.  Cumming’s  as  to  entitle  him 
to  come  down  upon  “  twopenny-halfpenny  false  prophets”  and 
divines  comparable  to  “  Norwood  gypsies  shuffling  cards.”  Does 
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Mr.  Spurgeon  himself  never  put  texts  through  the  process  so 
graphically  described  ?  Can  he  conscientiously  say  that  his  per¬ 
formance  always  relies  upon  legitimate  attractions,  and  never  conde¬ 
scends  to  the  devices  of  contemporary  charlatans  ?  Without  en¬ 
tering,  however,  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  we  merely 
desire  to  take  an  artistic  view  of  the  performance.  This  little 
specimen  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  characteristic.  The  first  sentences 
we  have  quoted  have  the  true  Spurgeonic  ingredients.  There  is  a 
strong  dash  of  that  peculiar  irreverence  which  results  from  using 
cant  expressions  about  sacred  subjects,  and  which  arises  from  sheer 
had  taste  and  want  of  tact ;  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  which 
makes  a  Cockney  refuse  to  take  off  his  hat  in  a  foreign  church, 
and  indicates  ill  manners  rather  than  ill  will.  There  is  a  bit  of 
simple  abuse,  for  the  epithet  “  twopenny-halfpenny  ”  can  scarcely 
be  called  discriminative  or  delicately  appropriate ;  and,  finally, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  broad  humour  and  common  sense.  . 

We  happen  to  have  at  hand  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
Dr.  Cumming,  which  will  answer  the  purposes  of  a  rough  compa¬ 
rison.  It  is  not  quite  in  his  old  manner,  which  has  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  treated ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  twopenny-halfpenny 
rophecies  (perhaps  the  epithet  is  not  so  inappropriate  after  all), 
ut  a  result  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  latest  acquirements.  Dr.  Cum¬ 
ming,  as our  readers  probably  know,  has  lately  burst  upon  the 
world  in. a  new  character,  that  of  a  “bee-master.”  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  successful  in  it  than  in  those  to 
which  he  owed  his  original  popularity.  He  has,  in  the  fragment 
which  we  now  have  the  pleasure  to  produce,  endeavoured  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  —  to  come  out  as  a  prophet  amongst  the  bees,  or  as  a 
bee-masfer  turned  moralist.  And  this  is  the  remarkable  result 
which  he  produces  by  applying  to  the  interpretation  of  material 
emblems  those  faculties  which  formerly  unravelled  the  written 
enigmas  of  the  Apocalypse.  “Bees,”  says  Dr.  Cumming,  “inva¬ 
riably  begin  from  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  work  downward.  .  .  . 
Is  there  no  lesson  here  for  us  ?  ”  Of  course  there  is.  A  man  who 
can  interpret  three  frogs  should  never  shrink  from  finding  sermons 
in  bee-hives.  v  “Our  hopes  and  treasures  and  expectations  should 
depend  from  a  heavenly,  and  not  rest  on  an  earthly,  foundation. 
Is  not  our  foundation  in  the  skies,  not  in  Pope  or  priest  upon 
earth  ?  The  poor  Romanist  builds,  not  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  but 
on  a  substitute.  .  .  .  Prophecy  tell  us  that  this  huge  earthly 

exhalation  shall  come  down  at  once.”  .  .  .  But  “  the  company  of 
the  redeemed  .  .  .  hang  like  an  apiarian  young  group  from 
above.”  Then  Dr.  Cumming  finds  another  ingenious  parallel. 
“  Bees,  like  good  men,  are  not  without  bitter  personal  enemies. 
One  very  formidable  enemy  may  be  seen,  on  a  sunny  afternoon, 
watching  just  under  the  landing-board  of  the  hive  for  the  weary 
and  heavily-laden  bees  returningto  their  home.  This  foe  is  the  toad.” 
Remembering  that  Dr.  Cumming  lately  recommended  the  benevo¬ 
lent  scheme  of  emptying  a  snuff-box  on  the  unlucky  toad,  because 
the  toad’s  absorbent  skin  caused  it  to  endure  intense  agony  from 
the  process,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  commends  “  a  very 
experienced  bee-master  ”  for  opening,  “as  was  richly  deserved,” 
the  stomach  of  an  unlucky  toad.  And  the  parallel  to  the  toad 
will  be  easily  conjectured  by  any  one  who  remembers  that  an 
authority,  somewhat  higher  even  than  Dr.  Cumming,  described  a 
certain  character  as  “squat  like  a  toad.”  “What  a  meet  type  of 
the  old  arch-enemy  is  this  toad !  ”  as  the  Doctor  pathetically 
exclaims.  “  Very  often,  too,”  he  continues,  “  a  little  bird,  the 
tomtit,  perches  on  the  bee-board  in  wet  weather,  taps  with  his 
beak  as  if  it  were  a  friendly  recognition,  and  the  instant  a  watcher 
bee  comes  out  to  reconnoitre,  the  wicked  little  Puseyite  snaps 
them  up.”  Dr.  Cumming  goes  on  to  point  out  various  other 
points  of  resemblance,  more  or  less  remote,  between  bees  and 
Christians.  We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  the  faculties 
which  interpreted  the  hidden  meaning  of  frogs  are  quite  equal  to 
making  parables  out  of  toads.  We  are  happy  to  have  discovered, 
at  last,  the  true  meaning  of  what  we  had  foolishly  fancied  to  be 
a  temporary  aberration  of  this  profound  theologian.  We  had 
thought  that  he  was  rather  throwing  himself  away  upon  bees. 
We  see  now  that,  having  settled  all  future  history  by  guess¬ 
ing  one  set  of  riddles,  he  is  going  to  lay  down  the  whole 
duty  of  man  by  solving  another.  The  process  will  doubtless 
bring  out  some  valuable  results.  We  only  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  discovered  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  world’s 
history.  Before  even  Dr.  Cumming  has  been  able  to  find  out  all 
that  bees  can  teach  him— for  even  he,  we  should  imagine,  will 
take  more  than  a  year  about  it — we  shall  be  plunged  into  the 
millennium  ;  and  then  toads  will  either  disappear,  or  change  their 
diet,  or  possibly  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  Dr.  Cumming 
and  his  tender  mercies. 

To  return  to  our  parallel  between  the  two  great  men  in  question. 
The  effusion  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  is  in  many  respects 
congenial  to  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  own  method  for  making  religious 
eloquence  attractive.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  no  objection  to  a  good 
concrete  illustration  of  his  doctrines.  If  beehives  were  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tabernacle,  he  would  be  quite  capable 
of  taking  one  for  his  text.  AVe  should  recommend  him,  if  it 
wore  not  for  the  danger  of  charges  of  plagiarism,  to  exhibit  a 
toad  from  the  pulpit  and  point  out  its  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  “  arch-enemy.”  He  might  even  open  its  stomach  and 
show  the  captured  bees.  But  we  confess  that  we  should  expect 
Air.  Spurgeon  to  get  more  fun  out  of  his  parable  than  Dr. 
Cumming.  He  has  some  genuine  humour,  and  can  use  good 
vigorous  English.  He  can  hit  out  pretty  hard  without 
deadening  his  blows  by  unctuous  phraseology.  Air.  Spurgeon’s 
irreverence  is  rather  an  anachronism  than  a  piece  of  un¬ 


mitigated  bad  taste.  To  many  in  the  audiences  which  he 
addresses  it  is,  of  course,  quite  imperceptible.  A  man  who  to 
thorough  vulgarity  unites  a  certain  humour  and  a  strong  sense  of 
religion  will  doubtless  shock  a  cultivated  taste ;  but  we  may  fully 
believe  in  his  sincerity.  The  old  Puritans  were  often  apparently 
blasphemous  and  at  the  same  time  obviously  sincere.  Their 
familiarity  witli  sacred  things,  in  which  they  fully  believed, 
encouraged  them  to  take  liberties  with  them ;  they  were  in  no 
fear  of  being  mistaken  for  deliberate  scoffers,  and  therefore  could 
be  occasionally  playful  with  what  they  sincerely  reverenced;  their 
coarseness  was  the  natural  result  of  a  strong  emotion  fermenting 
in  ill-educated  minds.  A  vulgar  intellect  will  use  vulgar  language, 
whatever  the  passion  which  impels  it.  When  Air.  Spurgeon  tells 
us  that,  if  the  Lord  comes  in  1866,  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
Him,  we  may  charitably  hope  that  he  is  only  partially  conscious  of 
the  unlucky  incongruity  which  his  words  suggest.  They  imply  a 
familiarity  which  is  shocking  to  any  one  accustomed  to  discriminate 
different  shades  of  expression.  But  we  may  presume  that  such 
discrimination  scarcely  enters  into  the  habits  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  that  they  accept  the  words  as  the  plainest  to 
convey  the  idea  without  appreciating  the  discord  which  strikes 
more  cultivated  ears.  Our  complaint  against  Air.  Spurgeon  is 
chiefly  that  he  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  his  hearers,  but  uses 
a  rhetoric  only  too  well  adapted  to  them.  Dr.  Cumming  so  far 
rises  above  him.  He  does  not  commit  the  same  gross  errors  of 
form.  He  uses  a  phraseology  adapted  to  a  rather  more  elevated 
order  of  religious  tea-party.  He  talks  the  small  talk  which  has 
such  singular  charms  for  people  who  like  to  read  what  has  the 
external  appearance  of  thought.  All  our  magazines  are  filled  with 
pretty  little  essays  about  science  made  easy.  Dr.  Cumming  occu¬ 
pies  exactly  the  same  position,  with  regard  to  certain  theologians, 
which  the  compounders  of  pretty  little  treatises  about  birds  and 
beasts  and  electric  telegraphs  occupy  to  genuine  men  of  science. 
The  writers  upon  such  subjects  are  very  fond  of  winding-up 
with  appropriate  texts  and  reflections.  The  substance  of  Dr. 
Cumming’s  discourses  is  chiefly  composed  of  that  which  such 
persons  reserve  for  tags  to  their  essays,  and,  by  simply  altering  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients,  he  slides  quite  naturally  into  his 
little  sermons  about  bees.  If,  then,  we  were  reduced  to  choose  a 
spiritual  pastor  between  the  two,  we  should  decidedly  prefer  Air. 
Spurgeon.  It  is  true  that  he  makes  grosser  blunders  and  commits 
more  palpable  breaches  of  good  taste.  But  he  is  not  materially 
more  narrow-minded,  and  does  not  (probably  no  one  could)  talk 
more  unmitigated  nonsense.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  far  more 
humorous  and  manly ;  he  talks  better  English ;  and  when  he  does 
commit  a  downright  piece  of  irreverence,  there  is  some  pleasure  in 
having  it  unadulterated  and  open,  and  not  half-masked  in  namby- 
pamby  sentiment.  At  the  same  time  we  sincerely  hope  that  we 
may  never  be  reduced  to  such  a  choice  of  evils. 


THE  ALHAMBRA  CASE. 

N  the  old  days,  when  the  divine  ballet  still  reigned  supreme  on 
the  boards  of  Her  Alajesty’s  Theatre,  ordinary  people  were 
able  to  grasp  the  subtle  distinction  between  a  ballet  and  a  diver¬ 
tissement.  Now,  the  choreographic  art  is  fast  sinking  into  the 
position  of  a  lost  art,  and  a  puzzle  which  would  not  have  bewil¬ 
dered  the  sluggish  brains  of  hop’s  Alley  for  a  minute  has  only  just 
received  a  doubtful  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  after  a  protracted  litigation.  In  these  degenerate  times 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  sense  of  horror  with  which  an  habitue 
of  the  Opera  would  have  listened  to  the  question  whether  the 
ballet  of  Taglioni  and  Ellsler,  of  Cerito  and  Carlotta  Grisi,  deserved 
to  rank  as  a  dramatic  entertainment,  or  only  to  be  classed  with  the 
performances  of  a  dancing-shop  unknown  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  existing  by  virtue  of  a  common  magistrates’  license.  If 
possible,  the  ballet  was,  in  the  estimate  of  the  most  influential 
if  not  the  wisest  clique  of  fashionable  society,  not  only  a 
dramatic  entertainment,  but  something  above  and  beyond  every 
other  stage  exhibition.  AVe  prosaic  spectators  of  what  passes 
now  for  ballet  may  come  away  with  a  more  or  less  distinct 
notion  that  one  danscuse  does  the  conventional  smile  with  unex¬ 
ceptionable  grace,  and  that  another  can  rotate  with  extraordinary 
velocity.  But  we  don’t  rise  to  the  poetry  of  these  things,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  abasement  of  the  public  taste  should  be 
reflected  in  the  unimaginative  decisions  of  big-wigged  lawyers. 
But  the  past  is  gone,  not  to  be  recalled.  AVhat  could  seem  more 
ludicrous  now  than  a  grave  discussion  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ideal  and  the  realistic  schools  of  choreography? 
Only  the  most  daring  of  penny-a-liners  would  venture  on  such 
extravagances ;  and  yet  there  was  a  time  when  “  the  ideal 
Taglioni”  and  “the  realistic  Cerito”  were  thought  more  lofty 
subjects  of  artistic  controversy  than  a  Kemble,  a  Siddons,  or  a 
Kean.  Oldish  playgoers  will  remember  that  it  was  for  her 
special  dramatic  art  that  Fanny  Ellsler  was  worshipped,  and 
those  who  are  a  trifle  older  still  will  recall,  with  a  faint  recollection 
of  unintelligible  satisfaction,  the  wonderful  plots  and  mysterious 
pantomime  of  a  genuine  ballet  of  action.  And  now  it  seems  that 
all  these  glories  have  slipped  fairly  out  of  the  domain  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  descended  to  the  same  level  (in  the  eye  of  the 
law)  as  a  penny  hop.  History  will  not  march  backwards,  and  one 
must  accept  the  fact  that,  as  the  grand  ballet  dwindled  by  degrees 
to  the  divertissement,  so  the  ballet-divertissement  has  at  length 
fallen  a  stage  lower  than  the  exhibition  of  the  adorable  Alenken. 

To  those  who  regret  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  once  triumphant 
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art,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  know  that  tbe  final  descent  to  the  abyss 
was  not  made  without  a  struggle  worthy  of  a  better  issue.  If  Sir. 
Strange  was  bent  on  the  audacious  feat  of  reducing  the  glorious 
art  to  common  licensed  “  music  and  dancing,”  Mr.  Wigan  had  a 
soul  above  such  associations,  and  manfully  fought  the  battle  of  the 
doomed  ballet.  Years  of  skirmishing  with  varied  success  at  last 
brought  the  contending  parties  face  to  face,  bearing  the  scars  of  their 
preliminary  encounters.  Mr.  Strange’s  playhouse  had  been  shut  up 
by  one  magistrate  only  to  be  re-opened  by  a  quorum,  and  had 
passed  a  second  time  through  the  ordeal  of  an  unsuccessful  prose¬ 
cution.  It  was  not  without  a  protest  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  submitted 
to  the  lenient  doctrine  of  the  Middlesex  Bench,  and  though  he 
spared  the  accused,  he  delivered  a  judgment  replete  with  the  old 
learning  of  the  “  ballet  d’action  ”  and  the  “  ballet  divertissement,” 
and  sent  the  knotty  point  to  be  decided  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  statement  prepared  by  the  learned  magistrate  gave  so 
graphic  and  minute  a  picture  of  the  performances  as  at  once  to 
displace  the  irreverent  suggestion  that  the  Court  might  advan¬ 
tageously  have  adjourned  to  the  Alhambra,  and  judged  for  itself. 
We  have  the  corps  die  ballet ,  sixty  or  seventy  strong,  descending  from 
canvass  rocks,  passing  through  a  practicable  entrance,  and  defiling 
on  the  stage.  The  costume  is  the  costume  of  ballet-dancers,  and 
the  deep  dramatic  purpose  of  the  plot  is  shadowed  forth  by 
the  daggers  borne  by  the  dans  cases.  The  scene  recalled  at  once 
the  grand  ballet  of  Alma,  and,  but  for  modem  prejudices,  no  one 
could  have  questioned  its  dramatic  character.  But  Mr.  Strange 
and  his  counsel  were  stubbornly  logical  and  unimaginative.  The 
Alhambra  was  licensed  for  music  and  dancing,  and  dancers  with 
daggers  in  their  hands  were  only  dancers  after  all.  The  Court 
evidently  inclined  to  this  realistic  view,  and  the  prosecutor’s 
counsel  was  driven  to  bring  forward  his  second  line  of  attack.  If 
the  daggers  and  the  canvass  rocks  were  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
drama,  could  there  be  any  doubt  when  the  whole  troupe  were  seen 
to  advance  with  “  gestures  calculated  to  excite  emotion  ”  P  What 
was  the  province  of  dramatic  art  but  to  excite  emotion  —  it 
mattered  not  whether  by  word  or  gesture  P  But  this  appeal  failed 
to  move  the  souls  of  the  Judges,  and  once  more  they  yielded  to  the 
prosaic  argument  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  a  distinction 
between  dancing  and  moving  gestures.  But  the  climax  was 
yet  to  come.  The  'premiere  danseuse  advances,  not  only 
with  a  dagger,  but  a  bloody  dagger  in  each  hand,  and  stabs 
the  air  with  that  energy  which  the  malevolent  spirit  of  the  ballet 
proper  always  displays.  The  action  is  not  in  vain,  for  instantly 
a  supernumerary  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  premiere  danseuse 
strikes  an  attitude  of  triumph  after  the  manner  of  Menken  over  the 
prostrate  body,  exhibiting,  as  the  learned  counsel  touchingly 
observed,  “  some  of  the  worst  feelings  of  our  nature.”  Now  if  the 
worst  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  bloody  murders,  and  triumphant 
attitudes  are  not  dramatic,  we  fear  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
will  have  to  give  up  his  jurisdiction  over  a  good  many  of  the 
recognised  theatres.  But  the  loss  of  the  music-halls  may  suffice 
for  one  day,  and  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself.  The  Judges 
treated  the  worst  feelings  of  our  nature  with  the  same  unnatural 
indifference  with  which  they  had  regarded  the  canvass  rocks. 
They  ruled  that  to  dance  with  the  worst  feelings,  &c.,  was 
only  to  dance,  and  they  did  not  see  the  dramatic  quality  of 
the  bloody  daggers  and  the  prostrate  supernumerary.  Once  more 
the  current  of  the  argument  changed,  and  a  last  appeal  was  made 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  learned  Bench.  As  the  entertainment 
went  on,  a  woman  appeared,  who  enacted  the  part  of  Fame.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  over  so  decidedly 
theatrical  an  exhibition  if  the  mode  by  which  the  goddess  was  re¬ 
presented  had  not  been  explained.  Fame,  we  are  told,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  lady  putting  out  her  leg  at  a  right  angle — a  gesture 
which  the  Court  was  perhaps  justified  in  thinking  not  to  be  a 
sufficiently  distinctive  symbol  to  take  rank  as  a  specimen  of 
dramatic  art.  But  this  was  not  the  only  feature  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  passage  of  the  show.  The  young  lady  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  herself  conspicuous  for  the  worst  feelings,  &c., 
now  came  forward  with  an  angelic  smile,  and  was  u  recon¬ 
ciled  to  somebody,  amid  Eastern  rocks.”  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  such  a  situation,  and 
that  any  gentleman  who  finds  himself  in  the  act  of  being 
reconciled  amidst  Eastern  rocks  may  feel  assured  that  he  needs  no 
higher  sanction  than  a  magistrates’  license  for  music  and  dancing 
will  supply.  After  the  utter  failure  of  all  these  moving  considera¬ 
tions  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  Judges,  it  was  perhaps  in  despera¬ 
tion  only  that  the  learned  counsel  shot  his  last  bolt.  “  The 
performance  might  be  highly  immoral,”  and  therefore  belonged, 
as  of  right,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department.  Like  the 
rest,  this  point  too  was  urged  in  vain.  The  Chief  Justice,  who 
was  evidently  deplorably  wanting  in  appreciation  of  the  ballet,  did 
not  see  his  way  to  convict ;  and  the  puisne  j  udges,  without  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  a  definition  of  a  ballet  or  a  divertissement, 
agreed  that  Mr.  Strange  could  not  be  suppressed. 

So  ends  the  great  Alhambra  case ;  but,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  the  discussion  it  has  cajtsed  will  scarcely  end  without 
putting  the  whole  law  of  the  subject  upon  its  defence.  We  are 
not  of  those  irreverent  critics  who  pooh-pooh  all  the  functions  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  as  trumpery  relics  of  a  past  age.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  public  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  authority.  But  then  it  must 
be  pruned  and  regulated  and,  in  some  particulars  perhaps,  even 
amplified  to  suit  modern  requirements.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  an  authority  by  which  Moses  in  Egypt  is  turned 
into  a  secular  magician,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  metamorphosed  into 


Nino.  Transformations  of  this  kind  may  have  been  thought 
highly  conducive  to  public  morality,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  keenest  discussion  whether  the  diablerie  of  Robert 
was  admissible  on  a  stage  familiar  with  Don  Giovanni  and  Der 
Freijschutz.  On  that  great  occasion  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  charms  of  Jenny  Lind’s  Alice  at  last  overcame  the  repugnance 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  morals  of  Robert;  and  we 
are  not  sure  whether  much  good  is  in  any  case  done  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  prohibitions  of  exceptional  performances.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  modesty  or  laxity  of  the  stage  is  really  governed,  in  spite  of 
all  that  Lord  Chamberlains  can  say  or  do,  by  the  temper  of 
society,  and  would  be  neither  much  worse  nor  much  better  if  its 
morals  were  not  stamped  by  authority  as  genuine.  But  there  are 
some  other  matters  in  which  a  supervision  of  all  buildings  opened 
for  public  amusements  might  be  carried  with  advantage  somewhat 
further  than  is  done  at  present.  A  gentleman  descending  in  red 
flames  through  a  trap-door  does  not  trouble  the  modern  play¬ 
goer’s  mind  very  seriously,  but  the  reflection  that  he  has  no  safe 
mode  of  egress  if  the  red  fire  should  spread  to  the  house  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  rush  to  the  doors  does  now  and  then  cause  him  an  uneasy 
thought.  So  far  as  the  power  exists,  provision  has  been  made 
for  diminishing  the  dangers  and  increasing  the  comfort  of  the 
more  recently  built  theatres,  but  as  no  authority  controls  the 
builders  of  music-halls,  Alhambras,  and  the  like,  there  is  scarcely 
one  from  which  an  audience  could  escape,  on  a  sudden  alarm, 
without  frightful  loss  of  life.  Until  a  public  outcry,  following 
on  several  fatal  accidents,  compelled  the  adoption  of  rational  pre¬ 
cautions,  there  was  not  a  stage  in  London  where  the  dancers  were 
not  exposed  to  imminent  risk  from  the  unprotected  foot-lights. 
The  same  independence  of  control,  to  a  great  extent,  exists  in  all 
the  details  of  construction  and  management  which  do  admit  of 
effective  regulation  and  supervision.  Something,  no  doubt,  is 
done  now  in  this  direction ;  but  if  the  Alhambra  contest  should 
lead  to  the  regulation  and  extension  of  a  wholly  inadequate 
authority,  Mr.  Strange’s  danseuses  will  not  have  postured  in 
vain. 


THE  PERMISSIVE-PROHIBITORY  BILL. 

HE  United  Kingdom  Alliance  is  carrying  on  the  war  vigorously. 
It  has  undertaken  to  raise  a  fund  of  50,000/.  for  purposes  of 
agitation,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  capable  of  spending  money  as 
well  as  of  raising  it.  If  all  the  leading  newspapers  in  town  and 
country  should  be  similarly  favoured  with  the  Times,  which 
lately  published  an  advertisement  of  the  Alliance  occupying  an 
entire  page,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  problem  of  how  to  spend 
50,000 /.  in  agitation  will  be  pretty  soon  solved.  Such  an  ex¬ 
penditure  may  possibly  do  good  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers, 
and  it  can  certainly  do  no  harm  to  anybody  else.  Some  persons 
may  perhaps  think  that  it  is  a  little  odd  to  see  this  Society  labour¬ 
ing,  as  it  professes  to  do,  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
mankind  by  methods  which  are  usually  employed  by  commercial 
speculators.  However,  the  Alliance  is  to  a  great  extent  supported 
by  men  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  its  managers 
should  entertain  a  confident  belief  in  the  power  of  advertising. 
If  the  Christian  religion  were  now  about  to  be  for  the  first  time 
preached  on  earth,  there  are  people  who  would  recommend  the 
Apostles  to  advertise  it  plentifully. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  gigantic  advertisement  in  the  Times 
is  intended  to  affect  the  eye  rather  than  the  mind.  The  usual 
type  of  advertisements  is  not  very  easy  reading,  even  if  the  matter 
be  more  attractive  than  manifestoes  of  the  Alliance  are  apt  to 
be.  But  here  are  six  columns  of  the  Times  all  occupied  in  some 
way  by  this  Alliance,  and  how  can  anybody  doubt  the  importance 
of  a  Society  which  does  its  advertising  so  magnificently  ?  The 
most  impressive  part  of  the  advertisement  is  undoubtedly  the  list 
of  subscribers  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  which  is  stated  to  amount 
to  3 1 ,000 1.  The  argument  conveyed  by  this  list,  occupying  as  it 
does  upwards  of  two  columns  of  the  Times,  is  far  more  forcible 
than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  residue  of  the  advertisement. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  reprint  of  an  address  delivered  by  Professor 
Newman  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  which,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  was  much  more  rational  than  some  other  addresses 
delivered  on  the  same  occasion.  But  there  is  not  much  to  be 
gathered  from  this  address,  except  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  not  now  a  supporter  of  the  Alliance,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  expected  that  he  will  become  a  supporter  of  it  at  some 
future  time.  “  All  who  can  look  back  thirty  years  must  be  aware 
against  how  strong  pressure  that  distinguished  gentleman  has 
moved,  and  how  steady  has  been  his  movement,  in  spite  of  educa¬ 
tion,  prejudices,  and  connections.”  Nevertheless,  Professor  New¬ 
man  is  obliged  to  own  that  the  Alliance  has  hitherto  had  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  “  excellent  words,  but  deeds  of  opposite  tendency.” 
That  portion  of  the  address  which  does  not  deal  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  occupied  in  showing  that  ministers  of  various  denominations 
may  properly  co-operate  in  promoting  the  Alliance.  It  is  highly 
important  to  the  Alliance  to  show  that  it  numbers  among  its 
adherents  not  only  men  who  can  afford  to  subscribe  2,000/.  to  a 
Guarantee  Fund,  but  also  at  least  one  man  who  can  speak  with 
ability  and  moderation ;  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  this  address  of  Professor  Newman,  although  certainly 
it  would  bo  wrong  to  estimate  that  value  by  the  cogency  of  its 
argument,  seeing  that  in  fact  it  contains  no  argument  at  all. 

The  Bill  proposed  by  the  Alliance  would  enact  that  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  of  a  town  or  district  may  adopt 
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the  Act;  and  thereupon  all  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor  for  | 
common  purposes  would  he  prohibited  within  such  town  or  district. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  the  publications  of  the  Alliance  that  there 
are  towns  where  its  leaders  expect  that  the  Act,  if  passed,  would 
be  adopted.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  where  these  towns  are 
situate,  let  us  suppose,  in  order  to  bring  the  proposed  measure  to  a 
practical  test,  that  it  had  passed,  and  that  an  attempt  were 
made  to  put  it  in  force  in  London.  It  may  be  asserted,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  would 
not  adopt  the  Bill.  But  we  will  assume  for  the  moment  that  the 
Bill  had  been  adopted,  and  let  us  imagine  what  would  be  the 
feeling  of  London  when  deprived  of  its  beer.  One  important 
remark  is,  that  if  the  public-houses  were  closed  there  ought  at 
least  to  be  some  sort  of  substitute  provided.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
a  considerable  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  rule  of  the  Alliance 
if  tea  and  coffee  were  generally  offered  in  place  of  the  forbidden 
liquors.  But,  so  far  as  appears,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  London 
would  have  no  general  resource  when  thirsty  except  a  pump,  and 
the  only  variety  open  to  them  would  be  a  drinking-fountain.  We 
are  supposing  for  the  present  that  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers 
have  adopted  the  Bill,  but  how  does  the  Alliance  propose  to  deal 
with  the  numerous  male  population  who  are  not  ratepayers  P  What 
force  would  it  employ  to  quell  the  formidable  riots  which  would 
ensue  ?  Could  there  be  a  more  dangerous  weapon  of  agitation 
than  the  cry  that  the  rich  man  kept  his  wine-cellar,  while  he  had 
taken  away  the  poor  man’s  beer-shop  ?  If  the  Alliance  under¬ 
takes  to  guarantee  London  against  these  dangers,  it  will  require  a 
much  larger  fund  than  50,000 1.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
existing  police  and  military  forces  of  London  would  be  adequate 
to  preserve  or  restore  order ;  and,  besides,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  either  policemen  or  soldiers  would  be  devoid  of  sympathy  with 
the  mob.  The  only  hope  of  any  good  coming  out  of  such  a  rash 
experiment  would  be  that  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  might  be 
induced  to  exert  themselves  to  enforce  the  law  which  they 
had  carried,  and  thus  might  bring  upon  themselves  the 
anger  of  thirsty  London.  If  that  troublesome  body  of 
fanatics  should  happen  to  be  summarily  suppressed,  they  would 
at  any  rate  have  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  idle  to  close  the  public-houses  and  yet  allow  the 
trade  in  liquor  to  be  conducted  privately.  But  if  a  genuine 
attempt  were  made  to  prevent  the  supply  in  London  of  beer  and 
spirits  to  those  who  might  require  them,  the  result  would  be 
tumult,  panic,  and  perhaps  bloodshed  and  conflagration.  If  this 
be  a  correct  anticipation,  it  follows  that  the  proposal  of  the  Alliance 
would  be  wicked,  if  it  were  not  foolish. 

Almost  the  only  distinct  proposition  enunciated  by  Professor 
Newman  is,  that  “  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  forbid  a  demorali¬ 
zing  trade.”  Besides  many  other  answers  which  might  be  given 
to  this  proposition,  there  is  this  answer,  which  is  necessarily  con¬ 
clusive,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  perform  that  duty.  It  has 
been  supposed  above  that  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  of  London 
would  be  willing  to  adopt  the  Act;  but  that  supposition  would  be 
contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  habits  of  Londoners.  The 
practice  of  living  at  a  distance  from  one’s  place  of  business  is 
necessarily  becoming  almost  universal,  and  nearly  all  the  lawyers 
and  men  of  business  of  London  find  themselves,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  in  want  of  refreshment  and  away  from  home.  The  count¬ 
less  establishments  which  now  supply  luncheon  or  dinner,  and 
beer  or  wine  along  'with  it,  would,  under  the  Act,  be  allowed 
to  furnish  food  only,  but  no  drink — unless,  indeed,  water 
deserves  to  be  called  drink.  The  barrister  might  eat  his  chop, 
as  he  does  now,  openly  among  his  fellows,  but  he  must  driuk 
water  with  it  unless  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  a  flask 
of  wine  or  brandy  in  his  bag.  In  those  branches  of  industry 
where  bags  are  not  required,  the  privations  undergone  during  the 
hours  of  daily  labour  would  be  more  severe.  No  doubt  all 
members  of  the  professional  and  trading  classes  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  back  in  the  evening  to  their  wives  and  children,  and 
to  the  beer  and  wine-cellars.  That  beautiful  sentiment,  that 
there  is  no  place  like  home,  would  glow  in  the  breasts  of  metro¬ 
politan  householders  with  a  fervour  unknown  before.  It  is  true 
that  clubs  would  not  be  prohibited  by  law ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  upper  and  middle  classes  could  venture  to  maintain 
their  clubs  after  the  beer-houses  of  the  lower  classes  had  been 
abolished.  If  the  upper  and  middle  classes  could  be  persuaded  to  j 
become  teetotallers  for  their  own  good,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  might  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  proposals  for  imposing  the  ; 
same  rule  upon  the  less  enlightened  portion  of  society.  We  j 
know  that  some  of  those  who  enjoy  every  comfort  and  j 
luxury  that  wealth  and  ingenuity  can  supply  are  not  un-  1 
willing  to  take  from  the  poor  man  his  greatest  comfort  and 
his  only  luxury — tobacco.  But  the  Alliance,  in  its  present  mani¬ 
festo,  scarcely  attempts  to  show  that  teetotalism  is  good  for  all 
classes  alike.  An  advertisement  inserted  in  the  Times  may  be 
supposed  to  be  primarily  addressed  to  readers  of  that  paper  who 
for  the  most  part  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  an  incapacity  to 
drink  without  getting  drunk.  The  statement  that  “the  weaker 
stimulants  are  but  stepping-stones  to  the  more  powerful  agents  of 
intoxication  ”  is  absurdly  inapplicable  to  probable  purchasers  of 
what  is  called  Gladstone’s  claret.  Like  another  statement  which 
we  frequently  hear,  that  smoking  necessarily  increases  drinking,  it 
leads  us  to  think  that  agitators  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  society  which  they  undertake  to  reform.  There  is 
one  among  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  Alliance  whose  name  | 
certainly  carries  weight.  The  opinion  of  “  Charles  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Brewer,”  is  entitled  to  attention  because  he  is  a  brewer.  J 


He  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  sincere  in  his  belief  in  the  utility 
of  a  Prohibitory  Act,  seeing  that  he  is  willing  to  consent  to  a 
measure  which,  if  successful,  would  destroy  his  own  business. 
But  it  may  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  customers  of  a  well- 
known  film,  that  Mr.  Buxton’s  beer  is  better  than  his  argument. 
Mr.  Buxton  asks  whether,  when  five-sixths  of  the  ratepayers  of  a 
parish  demand  the  entire  extinction  of  all  the  places  for  the  sale  of 
fermented  liquors,  their  prayer  should  not  be  granted  ?  It  may 
be  answered  that  those  places  are  only  more  or  less  convenient  for 
ratepayers,  but  that  they  are,  according  to  existing  habits,  necessary 
for  the  great  majority  of  those  who  do  not  pay  rates.  There  is 
always  some  difficulty  in  grasping  the  idea  of  the  model  working¬ 
man,  and  this  difficulty  has  lately  been  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  feature  in  his  character,  that  he  desires  to  shut  up  all  the 
beer-shops.  It  might  fairly  be  urged,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Buxton, 
that  this  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  decided,  not  by  the  votes 
of  ratepayers  alone,  but  by  universal  suffrage.  If  five-sixths  of  the 
adult  male  population  of  a  parish  concurred  in  desiring  that  the 
public-houses  should  be  closed,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  they  ought  to  be  kept  open  for  the  convenience  of  the 
remaining  one-sixth.  When  the  demand  for  a  Prohibitory  Act 
becomes  general,  the  measure  will  be  unnecessary ;  and  until  the 
demand  does  become  general,  the  enforcement  of  the  measure 
would  be  impossible.  Confining  our  view  to  London,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that,  if  the  Bill  of  the  Alliance  were  to  be  passed 
to-morrow,  the  danger  of  putting  it  in  practice  would  be  such  as 
no  Government  would  be  justified  in  incurring.  To  attempt  to 
do  so  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  produce  anarchy  for  the  sake 
of  suppressing  drunkenness. 


REVIEWS. 


LIVINGSTONE’S  ZAMBESI.* 

T  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  formally  that  this  is  a  book 
of  great  interest.  It  does  not  indeed  come  with  that  freshness 
which  was  a  recommendation  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  former  book. 
Much  of  the  ground  traversed  in  the  years  1858-1864 — the  period 
to  which  this  volume  refers— was  already  known  to  us  from  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  earlier  description.  Moreover,  the  travels  have  not 
the  unity  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  perform  one  special  geogra¬ 
phical  feat,  such  as  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
passage  from  sea  to  sea.  They  have,  however,  a  peculiar  claim  to 
attention.  They  deserve  to  be  read,  not  merely  from  the  interest 
which  must  sru-round  every  unaffected  account  of  the  impressions 
of  an  enthusiastic  traveller  in  almost  unexplored  districts.  Dr. 
Livingstone,  it  is  true,  has  a  fair  share  of  the  true  traveller’s  mania. 
He  tells  us  that  the  distressing  heat  caused  him  sometimes  to 
dream  that  he  had  become  a  lunatic,  and  been  sworn  in  a  member 
of  the  Alpine  Club ;  and,  although  he  was  free  in  his  waking 
moments  from  the  fancy  that  he  was  liable  to  such  a  peculiarly 
degrading  form  of  the  disease,  he  was  still  picked  out  by 
native  instinct  as  a  victim  of  some  variety  of  insanity.  Mad¬ 
men,  he  says,  from  different  villages,  very  frequently  served 
him  as  guides ;  they  “  sympathized  with  the  explorers,  probably 
in  the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  their  own  class  ” ;  and  the 
symptoms  of  an  unnatural  appetite  for  encountering  dangers  and 
hardships  for  their  own  sake  were  certainly  strongly  developed. 
But  his  chief  claim  upon  our  notice  is  a  higher  one  than  this. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  social  condition  of  the  country ;  and,  although  it  failed  of  its 
immediate  purpose,  the  causes  of  the  failure  are  themselves  in¬ 
structive.  They  were  connected  with  the  great  curse  of  Africa — 
the  internal  slave-trade.  The  chief  moral  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
book  is  the  impossibility  of  seriously  improving  the  natives,  or 
opening  their  country  to  commerce,  without  destroying  this  mon¬ 
ster  evil.  The  various  facts  which  he  noticed,  and  the  inferences 
drawn  by  so  well  qualified  a  judge,  are  put  with  great  force. 
Incidentally,  nowever,  he  makes  remarks  enough  about  the  features 
of  the  country,  its  natural  products,  and  the  character  of  the 
people  to  form  of  themselves  an  attractive  book.  We  do  not  go 
the  length  of  contradicting  Dr.  Livingstone’s  modest  apologies  as 
to  his  want  of  literary  skill ;  a  practised  writer  might  have  com¬ 
pressed  some  of  his  narrative,  redistributed  other  parts  of  it,  and 
perhaps  given  us  more  explicit  accounts  of  certain  matters  on 
which  he  takes  the  reader's  knowledge  too  much  for  granted. 
But  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  so  much  that  is 
good,  because  it  might  perhaps  have  been  put  a  little  better. 

Amongst  the  natural  features  of  the  country  the  great  Victoria 
Falls  continue  to  hold  the  first  place.  One  such  wonder,  Dr. 
Livingstone  thinks,  is  enough  for  a  continent,  lie  even  gives  it  a 
preference  over  Niagara,  on  the  strength  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Charles  Livingstone,  probably  the  only  man  who  has  seen  both. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  the  question  can  be  fairly  set  at  rest. 
We  should  almost  regret  the  deposition  of  Niagara  from  its 
hitherto  unquestioned  supremacy.  And,  to  judge  from  the  picture 
of  the  Zambesi  Falls,  wo  should  say  that  the  eccentric  transverse 
course  of  the  escaping  river  gives  them  a  quaintness  which  contrasts 
unfavourably  with  the  majestic  beauty  of  their  great  American 
rival.  The  difficulties  of  a  trip  to  the  “  Mosi-oa-tunga  ”  will 
prevent  any  rapid  influx  of  tourists.  One  Englishman,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
having  got  there  “  guided  by  his  pocket-compass,”  was  straiglit- 

*  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries.  By 
David  and  Cliarles  Livingstone.  London:  John  Murray.  1865. 
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way  put  iu  pawn  by  tho  natives.  With  the  proper  sight-seeing 
spirit,  he  insisted  upon  bathing  in  the  river.  One  Mashotlaue  im¬ 
mediately  impounded  him,  not  for  the  indecency,  but  for  the 
danger,  of  the  performance.  He  represented  that  if  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  been  drowned  the  English  would  have  found  fault  with  the 
natives.  Some  dim  vision  of  letters  in  the  Times  asking  why  tho 
banks  of  tho  Mosi-oa-timga  were  not  properly  railed  in  had  reached 
the  centre  of  Africa.  And  Mr.  Baldwin  was  locked  up  till  his 
waggons  brought  him  the  means  to  pay  a  fine  of  beads.  Few 
people  will  probably  have  sufficient  dependence  upon  a  pocket- 
compass  to  repeat  his  feat.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the 
recommendation  of  enormous  quantities  of  game  to  be  met  with  on 
the  way.  Dr.  Livingstone’s  party  seem  to  have  been  never  out  of 
hippopotamus ;  and  elephants,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  zebras,  and  all 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  were  abundant.  lie  complains,  indeed,  at  one 
place,  that  his  men  had  become  quite  sleek  and  fat  in  consequence 
of  the  quantity  of  meat  with  which  they  were  gorged  ;  although 
(and  we  shrink  from  the  pain  which  the  assertion  must  inflict  upon 
the  Naturalization  Society)  he  says  that  no  meat  that  they  obtained 
— neither  eland  nor  zebra  nor  hippopotamus — was  at  all  equal  to 
the  domestic  ox.  Mixed  with  these  creatures,  which,  however 
imperfectly,  discharged  the  duty  of  affording  food  for  man,  there 
were  plenty  of  those  which  take  the  inverse  view  of  life ;  there 
were  abundance  of  those  “  catawampous  chawers,”  as  Mr.  Chuzzle- 
wit’s  friend  put  it,  “  who  graze  upon  the  human  pretty  strong.” 
To  say  nothing  of  lions  and  hyaenas,  of  which  Dr.  Livingstone  speaks 
with  some  contempt,  there  is  a  charming  species  of  small  ants  which 
mass  themselves  in  silence  round  tho  dozing  traveller;  a  “sharp  shrill 
word  of  command  ”  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  the  hosts 
rush  to  the  assault  in  myriads.  There  is  the  tsetse,  teasing  to  men, 
and  fatal  to  all  domestic  animals  except  goats  and  donkeys.  There 
are,  of  course,  mosquitoes  and  snakes  who  very  decidedly  “  mean 
venom  ” ;  and  the  crocodiles  appear  to  be  of  an  unusually  fine 
breed.  They  are  extremely  plentiful,  and  have  a  pleasant  way  of 
lying  in  wait  under  banks  to  seize  women  who  come  down  for 
water,  or  men  who  are  washing  their  hands.  From  the  number 
of  fatal  and  nearly  fatal  cases  which  Dr.  Livingstone  mentions, 
we  should  imagine  that  the  crocodiles  must  have  very  fair 
sport  amongst  the  native  population,  especially  as  some  of  the 
tribes  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  bathing,  though  others  sensibly 
prefer  the  plan  of  smearing  themselves  with  butter.  The 
natives  make  things  even  by  eating  the  crocodiles,  but  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  not  unnaturally  looked  upon  this  as  only  one  remove  from 
cannibalism.  In  Lake  Nyassa,  indeed,  the  crocodiles  prefer  a  fish 
diet ;  but  even  there,  when  the  waters  are  muddy,  they  fall 
back  upon  niggers;  and  a  reptile  fed  either  upon  fish  or  human 
flesh  is  not  an  attractive  addition  to  the  traveller’s  bill  of 
fare,  when  he  has  the  alternative  of  buffalo,  elephant,  or 
hippopotamus.  The  presence  of  the  beasts  added,  however, 
to  the  excitement  of  the  journey.  The  little  steamboat  which 
Dr.  Livingstone  took  with  him  was  not  able  to  ascend  either 
of  the  great  rivers  —  the  Sbire  or  the  Zambesi  —  very  far  on 
account  of  the  rapids  by  which  they  descend  from  the  highlands 
into  the  fiat  coast  region.  Moreover,  the  steamboat,  being  made 
under  a  new  and  ingenious  patent,  naturally  came  to  grief  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  was  built  of  thin  steel  plates,  and  it  had  a 
pleasing  tendency  to  develop  a  number  of  small  holes  all  over  its 
bottom.  The  consequence  was  that  it  was  generally  half  full  of 
water,  and,  after  spoiling  most  of  the  natural-history  collections  made 
by  the  travellers,  and  afflicting  them  with  fevers  from  the  incessant 
damp,  it  took  an  opportunity  of  at  last  going  decidedly  to  the 
bottom,  and  staying  there.  A  great  deal  of  the  expedition  had  there¬ 
fore  to  bo  done  in  more  or  less  rickety  canoes,  which  occasionally 
converted  the  travellers  into  temporary  bait  for  crocodiles.  An 
occasional  hippopotamus  tried,  fortunately  without  success,  to  bolt 
them  whole.  The  most  critical  adventure  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
descending  the  Zambesi  after  a  visit  to  the  country  above  the 
falls.  A  canoe  was  upset  in  the  rapids,  and  its  cargo,  including  a 
chronometer  and  barometer  and  a  number  of  notes  and  botanical 
drawings,  was  hopelessly  lost.  A  previous  accident  of  the  same 
nature  brought  out  the  good  qualities  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  native 
companions.  Two  of  them  who  could  swim  jumped  over¬ 
board  to  lighten  the  canoe.  They  ordered  a  third  to  jump  out, 
because  “  the  white  men  must  be  saved.”  “  I  can’t  swim,”  he 
replied.  “  Then  jump  out  and  hold  on  to  the  canoe,”  which  he 
immediately  did ;  and  the  canoe  was  fortunately  brought  safely 
ashore. 

Dr.  Livingstone  shows,  indeed,  a  kindly  spirit  towards  the 
natives  wherever  he  speaks  of  them,  which  is  doubtless  one  secret 
of  his  success  as  a  traveller.  He  speaks  of  the  tribes  of  the 
interior  as  a  race  with  many  good  qualities,  and  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  degraded  population  along  the  sea-coasts.  That 
their  civilization  is  of  a  low  order  is  evident  from  their  incapacity 
to  form  into  any  permanent  political  system.  Each  chief  governs 
a  small  collection  of  villages,  and  a  chief  of  unusual  abilities  some¬ 
times  succeeds  in  governing  so  many  as  almost  to  rise  to  the  rank 
of  a  king.  But  it  is  an  incoherent  rope  of  sand,  which  falls  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  he  is  gone.  The  people  are  still  in  the  pre¬ 
historic  age,  when  anything  like  political  or  social  development 
is  imperceptible ;  and  the  population  shifts  and  changes  in  an 
apparently  purposeless  manner.  Dr.  Livingstone,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  attributes  to  them  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  than  wre  should  have  expected.  They  have,  he  says, the  same 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  that  we  have  ;  they  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being;  and,  ho  says,  “all  the  Africans  we  have  met  are  as  firmly 
persuaded  of  their  future  existence  as  of  their  present  life.”  He 


adds,  however,  what  may  somewhat  detract  from  the  value  of 
these  assertions,  that  they  consider  themselves  responsible  “only 
to  inferior  beings,  not  to  the  Supreme  ”  ;  and  that  they  have  no 
belief  in  a  resurrection,  nor  in  any  future  state  of  rewards  or 
punishments.  The  qualified  belief  in  a  future  existence  wffiich 
remains  is  probably  explained  to  some  extent  by  the  reason  given 
by  one  of  the  chiefs ;  “  we  know  that  the  dead  do  come  back  and 
appear  to  us  in  dreams,  but  they  never  speak,  nor  tell  us  where 
they  are  gone  to.”  The  savage  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
dream  and  the  actual  apparition,  as  has  been  frequently  observed. 
A  man  is  always  ajrt  to  see  the  reflection  of  his  own  opinions  in 
the  mind  of  those  with  whom  he  converses ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Dr.  Livingstone  has  unconsciously  attributed  to  the 
negro  a  more  intelligible  creed  than  he  really  holds.  At  any 
rate  it  is  mixed  with  gross  superstitions,  some  of  them 
a  curious  repetition  of  European  forms.  Thus  we  find  a 
belief  similar  to  that  common  one  about  were-wolves,  though 
apparently  accepted  in  niore  good  faith,  as  a  matter  of  fact  every¬ 
day  occurrence,  than  can  have  been  the  case  in  modern  times  iu 
Europe.  A  man  came  to  the  travellers  who  professed  to  be  able 
to  turn  himself  into  a  lion.  He  sometimes  went  into  tho  woods 
for  a  day  or  two,  andjthen  returned  saying  that  he  had  killed  an 
antelope  or  buffalo.  The  people  went  out  and  found  the  game, 
i  which  had  doubtless  been  killed  by  some  genuine  lion,  and  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  “  Pondoro  ”  in  consequence.  The  “  Pon- 
doro  ”  is  a  common  character  in  these  villages.  When  a  lion 
sneaked  round  Dr.  Livingstone’s  party,  attracted  by  the  smell 
of  meat,  they  naturally  fancied  that  he  was  a  chief  in  disguise, 
and  remonstrated  with  him  accordingly  on  his  meanness.  “Are 
you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  A  pretty  chief  truly;  you  are 
like  the  scavenger  beetle,  and  think  of  yourself  only.  You  have 
not  the  heart  of  a  chief;  why  don’t  you  kill  your  own  beef?” 
When  threats  and  expostulation  proved  useless,  they  told  him 
that  they  would  really  be  compelled  to  shoot  him.  Another 
common  superstition  is  that  of  the  ordeal  by  drinking  poison. 
Many  chiefs  had  drunk  the  “  muave  ”  several  times,  and  it 
does  not  appear  whether  the  doctor  mixes  the  bowl  with  a 
view  to  the  man  to  be'  tried,  or  whether  some  constitutions 
naturally  reject  the  poison.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  in 
fetishes  is  of  course  universal,  and  is,  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  “  a 
great  barrier  to  the  progress  of  civilization.”  Thus,  although 
it  is  doubtless  possible  to  find  in  their  creed  some  rudimentary 
germs  of  more  intellectual  conceptions,  which  may,  by  sanguine 
missionaries,  be  identified  with  Christian  doctrines,  their  faith 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  grovelling.  It  is  not,  however — for 
Dahomey  appears  to  be  an  exceptional  case — generally  bloodthirsty. 
The  people  seem  to  be  singularly  good-tempered  and  unsuspicious. 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  passing  through  the 
country  in  any  direction.  He  was  received  hospitably,  except 
where  slave-traders  had  raised  native  suspicions.  The  people 
were  anxious  to  trade  ;  they  treated  him  and  his  men  to  an  un¬ 
limited  quantity  of  beer,  to  which  they  seem  to  be  intensely 
addicted,  and  smoked  pipes  with  him  after  a  fashion  peculiarly 
their  own.  “  They  take  a  whiff,  puff  out  the  grosser  smoke,  and 
then,  by  a  sudden  inhalation,  contrive  to  catch  and  swallow,  as 
they  say,  the  real  essence,  the  very  spirit  of  the  tobacco, 
which  in  the  ordinary  way  is  entirely  lost.”  It  will  be  curious 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  despised  African  should  have 
invented  a  new  refinement  in  one  of  the  most  widely-spread 
pleasures  of  civilization.  The  country  inhabited  by  these  very 
decent  savages  has  many  advantages ;  the  great  drawback  being 
the  waterfalls,  which  render  the  rivers  comparatively  useless.  The 
soil  is  fertile ;  it  will  grow  tobacco,  indigo,  and  the  finest  kinds  of 
cotton ;  there  are  vast  coal-beds,  and  a  fine  system  of  inland  navi¬ 
gation.  The  great  drawback  to  the  climate  is  the  tendency  to 
periodic  droughts ;  and  the  great  drawback  to  the  civilization  is, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  internal  slave-trade. 

Dr.  Livingstone’s  first  journey  up  the  Shire  to  the  great  Lake 
Nyassa  led  him  through  a  fairly  populous  and  well-cultivated 
country.  When  he  returned,  eighteen  months  afterwards,  many 
slave-trading  inroads  had  been  followed  by  a  drought.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  states  was  startling.  “  Instead  of  smiling 
villages  and  crowds  of  people  coming  with  things  for  sale,  scarcely 
a  soul  was  to  be  seen.”  The  people  had  fled  from  the  slave- 
hunters,  leaving  their  food  behiud  them;  famine  had  cut  off  so 
many  that  those  left  could  not  bury  the  dead ;  corpses  crowded 
the  river,  which  their  friends  could  not  bury,  nor  the  over-gorged 
crocodiles  devour.  The  sight  and  smell  of  dead  bodies  was  every¬ 
where.  Skeletons  lay  beside  the  paths.  Children  dying  from 
starvation  were  crouched  beside  the  huts.  “For  scores  of  miles  the 
entire  population  of  the  valley  was  swept  away”  by  a  certain 
Mariano,  a  rebel  to  the  Portuguese  Government,  at  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  officials  took  care  to  wink.  The  simplest  kind  of  slave- 
|  trade  is  when  a  spare  child  is  sold  to  the  travelling  trader ;  next 
comes  the  practice  of  kidnapping  from  different  villages ;  then  a 
tribe  becomes  demoralized,  and  attacks  peaceful  tribes  to  supply 
1  the  ocean  traders ;  finally,  there  are  the  armed  trading  parties 
which  are  sent  out  from  the  Portuguese  and  Arab  towns,  partly 
to  buy  ivory  and  partly  to  kidnap  slaves.  They  generally  help 
one  tribe  in  attacking  another,  for  the  sake  of  the  captives.  This 
|  leads  to  the  fearful  cases  of  devastation  of  which  the  one  just 
i  given  is  an  instance.  Dr.  Livingstone  emphatically  declares  his 
belief  that,  owing  to  the  consequent  misery  aud  mortality,  not 
more  than  one  in  five  of  the  captured  ever  gets  alive  to  Cuba  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  such  a  system  must  be 
fatal  to  any  systematic  improvement  of  the  people ;  it  must  break 
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up  any  incipient  social  organization,  and,  besides  inflicting  misery 
directly,  must  hopelessly  demoralize  the  tribes  so  far  as  its  in¬ 
fluence  extends.  It  is  kept  up,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  by 
the  supine  indifference  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  who  make 
excellent  laws  in  Lisbon,  but  take  no  thought  for  their  due 
execution.  They  jealously  “protect”  the  colonists  against  the 
intrusion  of  any  honest  trade,  and  leave  their  officials  to  make 
money  by  complicity  with  the  slave-traders.  This  statement,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  authenticity,  is  certainly  scandalous  to 
the  Portuguese  Government,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
publicity  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  book,  as  well  as  his  direct  exertions, 
may  tend  to  make  them  as  ashamed  of  themselves  as  they  ought 
to  be. 


LYSONS’  BRITISH  ANCESTORS.* 

TIT  IIIS  is  a  kind  of  book  to  which  the  jaded  reviewer  turns  with 
-L  heartfelt  pleasure.  The  title-page,  as  so  often  luckily 
happens,  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  coming  feast.  It  is  as  good  as  a 
playbill,  telling  us  of  the  comedy  in  store.  Of  all  things  the  best 
is  a  really  good  book  from  which  we  learn  something.  Next 
to  that  comes  a  book  like  that  of  Mr.  Lysons — a  book 
of  genuine,  earnest,  unmitigated  nonsense.  Not  indeed  that 
we  cannot  i  learn  something  from  Mr.  Lysons,  though  he 
teaches  us  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  Mr.  Kemble  or 
Dr.  Guest.  lie  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  writing,  but  he  adds  not  a  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  A  late  member  for  Lambeth 
described  himself  as  a  moral  paradox,  and  Mr.  Lysons  may  no  less 
be  described  as  an  intellectual  paradox.  It  is  well  to  know  that 
any  human  creatine  can  exist  with  his  mind  in  the  state  Mr. 
Lysons’  mind  is.  Mr.  Lysons  often  quotes  Dr.  Thurnam,  as  no 
one  who  has  to  do  with  “  Craniology  ”  and  “  Decent  Excavations  ” 
can  fail  to  do.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  Dr.  Thurnam  also  fills  an 
important  and  useful  office  in  the  county  of  Wilts — an  office  which 
must  make  the  contents  of  what  Sir  John  Maundevile  calls  the 
“  brain-pan  ”  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  the  “  crany  ”  no  less  inte¬ 
resting  to  him  than  its  outward  shape.  Cau  Dr.  Thurnam  extend 
his  usefulness  beyond  his  own  county  in  another  character  than 
that  of  a  “  tump-tapper  ”  ?  Dr.  Thurnam  has  favoured 
the  world  with  a  most  lucid  exposition  of  a  Gloucestershire 
barrow ;  is  it  going  too  far  to  ask  him  for  a  memoir  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  state  of  a  Gloucestershire  antiquary  ?  Eor  Mr.  Lysons  is 
really  beyond  us ;  he  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  could  not  have 
conceived  to  exist.  We  fully  understand  mere  ignorance ;  that 
we  meet  with  day  by  day  in  so  many  shapes  that  no  degree  of  it 
appals  us.  But  Mr.  Lysons’  disease  is  not  mere  ignorance  ;  he  has 
read  a  great  deal,  and  if  mere  turning  over  books  alone  were 
learning,  we  might  even  call  him  a  learned  man.  He  has,  in  one 
case  at  least,  even  gone  to  the  best  modern  authority  on  his  sub¬ 
ject.  But  he  carries  further  than  any  writer  that  we  ever  came 
across  that  incapacity  for  making  any  use  of  what  they  read  which 
often  strikes  us  in  omnivorous  readers.  We  have  in  times  past 
had  our  laugh  at  Mr.  Haigh  and  Mr.  Beale  Poste ;  but  Mr.  Haigh 
and  Mr.  Poste  are  sober  and  trustworthy  writers  compared  to  Mr. 
Lysons.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of  Mr.  Lysons’  book  we 
cannot  discern  a  single  lucid  interval.  lie  is  in  his  own  eyes  a 
philologer.  He  has  read,  and  he  approvingly  quotes,  the  Science 
of  Language.  But  he  himself  remains  in  the  state  of  the  most 
blinded  gropers  of  the  last  century.  After  reading  Professor  Max 
Muller,  he  remains  ages  behind  Bishop  Percy,  nay  ages  behind 
Pinkerton.  He  quotes  Professor  Muller,  but  what  he  believes  in 
is  Parkhurst.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  any  meaning  at  all  from 
his  book,  English  is  Welsh,  and  Welsh  is  Hebrew.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  a  man  thinking  so  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  is  simply  incom¬ 
prehensible  that  a  man  who  has  read  the  Science  of  Language  can 
think  so.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  conceivable  that  a  man  may  think  the 
Comparative  doctrine  wrong  and  may  set  himself  to  answer  it.  But 
Mr.  Lysons,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  does  not  think  the  Comparative 
doctrinewrong.  As  far  as  we  can  see, he  fancies  that  he  himself  holds 
it.  He  reads  his  Parkhurst  and  he  reads  his  Max  Muller,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  two  can  somehow  be  reconciled.  This  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  pluenomenon  about  Mr.  Lyson’s  mind,  to  which  we  have  never 
yet  come  across  any  parallel.  It  is  this  which  makes  him  and  his 
book  such  a  remarkable  study  of  human  nature.  How  a  man  who, 
one  would  think,  must  know  what  the  Comparative  doctrine  is,  and 
who  certainly  does  not  openly  reject  it,  can  still  fancy  that  the 
plainest  Teutonic  and  Romance  names  are  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  passes  all  human  understanding.  To  try  to  convince  Mr. 
Lysons  would  probably  be  a  hopeless  task.  Like  ourselves, 
under  the  anathema  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  morietw  in  peccatis 
suis.  But  Mr.  Lysons  is  not  the  less  worth  studying  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  mental  phenomenon  and  unconscious  joker.  When 
we  see  our  native  tongue  thus  traced  up  to  Hebrew,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  with  Pilate  “  Am  I  a  Jew  P  ”  But  we  will  rather 
stick  to  the  character  imposed  on  us  by  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Lysons 
is  evidently,  if  not  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  at  any  rate  a  prose¬ 
lyte  of  the  gate.  We,  as  the  world  has  long  known,  are  Philis- 
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tines.  If  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  can  at  least  sit  in  the  temple 
of  Dagon  and  behold  while  Mr.  Lysons  makes  sport. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Lysons  is  a  Welshman ;  his  name 
at  least  sounds  English ;  but  the  whole  book  is  full  of  the  most 
exploded  Druidic  talk,  all  about  “  Arkito  ”  worship,  and  rubbish  of 
that  kind,  which,  one  would  have  thought,  could  not  now  be  brought 
forward  anywhere  but  at  an  Eisteddfod.  But  this  is  not  the  most 
curious  thing  about  it.  The  true  Welshman  may  hate  and  sneer 
at  the  Saxon,  but  he  never  denies  or  forgets  his  existence.  Mr. 
Lysons  simply  ignores  him.  From  Mr.  Lysons’  book  one  would 
hardly  find  out  that  Angle,  Saxon,  or  Jute  ever  trod  the 
soil  of  Britain.  The  Teutonic  immigration  is  simply  put  out 
of  sight,  and  the  existing  English  nation  is  quietly  identified  with 
the  Britons  of  Cassibelaunus  and  all  the  rest  of  them  back  to 
Brute  the  Trojan.  Mr.  Lysons  forgets  that  most  Englishmen 
would  —  or  at  least  should  —  answer  the  question,  “Our  British 
ancestors,  who  and  what  are  they  P  ”  by  denying  that  they  had  any 
British  ancestors  at  all.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  Britons 
were  turned  into  Saxons  and  Saxons  into  Normans,  perhaps  by 
that  Darwinian  process  of  development  against  which  Mr.  Lysons 
waxes  exceedingly  fierce.  But  we  never  came  across  any  besides 
Mr.  Lysons  who  left  out  Saxons,  and  seemingly  Normans,  alto¬ 
gether.  Except  in  a  few  sneers  at  “Anglo-Saxon  etymologies, ,r 
we  hear  nothing  about  them.  Perhaps  they  are  too  fearful  to  be 
spoken  of ;  perhaps  Mr.  Lysons,  to  compare  him  with  one  of  the 
enemy,  is  like  the  biographer  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who,, 
writing  between  1066  and  1075,  cannot  bring  himself  to  mention 
any  event  later  than  Stamfordbridge. 

What  Mr.  Lysons’  theory  really  is  we  do  not  know.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  vague  talk  about  Armenians,  Cimmerians,  and  what 
not  (Mr.  Lysons  seemingly  has  had  his  head  turned  by  reading  the 
more  abstruse  parts  of  Dawlinson’s  Herodotus),  but  in  a  general 
view  they  seem  all  to  turn  into  Jews.  It  is  to  the  Hebrew  that 
Mr.  Lysons  in  the  end  refers  everything.  Now  this  is  really  too 
bad,  even  from  a  Celtic  point  of  view.  We  do  not  lay  claim  to 
any  British  ancestors;  still  a  Welshman  is,  after  all,  an  Aryan 
cousin,  and  we  cannot  calmly  see  him  turned  into  a  Jew.  But  Mr. 
Lysons  evidently  thinks  it  a  pious  work  to  do  so.  To  trace  every¬ 
thing  up  to  Hebrew  is  an  Aid  to  Faith,  a  protest  against  Darwin 
and  Colenso.  On  the  strength  of  this,  Mr.  Lysons  gives  us  nearly 
}  as  much  sermonizing  as  he  gives  us  etymology.  To  be  sure  he  is 
Hector  of  Eodmarton  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Luke’s, 
Gloucester  —  we  honour  him,  notwithstanding  his  plurality,  for 
boldly  acknowledging  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Perpetual  Curate  — and, 
for  aught  we  know,  a  large  part  of  the  book  before  us  may  have 
been  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  fortunate  parishes. 
When  a  man  is  in  this  frame  of  mind,  he  is  of  course  hopeless. 
You  cannot  reason  with  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  is  doing  God 
service  by  putting  forth  unscientific  etymologies. 

And  now  for  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Lysons’  style  of  philology, 
most  of  which  will  serve  well  as  their  own  interpreters,  and  will 
need  little  beyond  a  slight  local  comment.  First  then,  let  us  have 
Mr.  Lysons’  general  theory  of  language.  “  His  object,”  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  tells  us,  “  is  to  show  that  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
English  language,  as  we  now  use  it,  is  Hebrew  or  Chaldee”  — 
Chaldee  being,  according  to  Mr.  Lysons,  the  same  word  as  Celt. 
Then  we  read : — 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  give  an  Indo-European  and 
Shemitic  origin  to  our  language;  hut  are  not  the  Sliemitic  and  Japhetic 
languages — from  the  latter  of  which  I  contend  that  we  derive,  both  from  all 
the  evidence  of  ancient  writers  as  well  as  the  probabilities  of  the  ease — 

|  originally  one  and  the  same  ?  Surely  the  two  brothers  spoke  the  same 
|  language,  and  that  doubtless  was  the  Chaldee-Hebrew,  or  something  entirely 
cognate. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  the  favorers  of  the  Indo-European  or 
t  Sanscrit  view  would  give  us  a  similar  glossary ;  we  might  then  trace  our 
j  cousinsliip  more  readily,  and  see  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  those 
deviations  which  were  produced  at  Babel.  As  yet  the  compiler  of  this 
Glossary  has  never  seen  the  test  applied.  In  Latham’s  edition  of  Prichard's 
Eastern  Origin  of  Celtic  Languages,  a  most  interesting  and  useful  work,  the. 
Chaldee  is  altogether  overlooked,  while  most  etymologists  have  been  content 
to  stop  short  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Cclto-British.  Whether  it  may  not 
be  carried  beyond  that  point,  the  readers  of  this  work  must  decide  for 
themselves. 

This  is  at  the  end  of  a  Glossary  of  English  words  derived  from 
Hebrew,  which  is  ushered  in  by  the  following  remarks,  which 
to  us  are  wholly  incomprehensible : — 

The  scholar  will  readily  understand,  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to 
apprize  the  general  reader,  that  not  all  of  the  English  words  in  this  Glossary 
are  represented  by  the  Hebrew  words  which  appear  beside  them — that  is  to 
say,  that  not  all,  or  by  any  means  the  majority  of  the  words  are  the  Hebrew 
of  the  English — though  many  are ;  but  such  is  the  similarity  of  these  words 
in  sound  and  sense,  that  it  may  fairl}-  be  concluded  that  botli  have  had  a 
similar  origin,  aud  commenced  in  a  similar  train  of  thought. 

The  Glossary  contains  words  of  all  sorts,  natural  Teutonic,  natural 
j  Romance,  and  the  technical  inventions  of  the  last  century  or  so — 

'  all  are  alike,  in  Mr.  Lysons’  eyes,  good  Hebrew.  He  forgets  that 
the  last  class  are,  for  philological  purposes,  not  words  at  all.  But 
let  us  take  a  few  specimens.  “Appetite,  TIeb.  nns,  to  entice, 
seduce.”  “Affect,  Ileb.  pDX,  to  constrain.”  “Angel,  Heb.  nbiX,  to 
reveal,  declare.”  “  Bitch,  CU,  shameful,  causing  shame.”  “King, 
Quern,  Heb.  jnb,  chief  ruler,  president,  prince,  priest.” 
“  Eunuch,  pjy,  bound  down,  &c.”  “  Eyes,  een,  Scottice ;  py, 

the  eye,  the  fountain  of  light.”  These  are  perhaps  enough  to 
show  the  sort  of  thing.  On  two  of  these  words  he  enlarges  else¬ 
where.  In  the  name  Quenington  in  Gloucestershire,  Mr.  Lysons 
!  wants  to  find  the  Chioun  of  the  idolatrous  Hebrews,  up 
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to  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch  and  the  star  of  Remphan. 
“  Doubtless  an  Anglo-Saxon  etymologist  will  claim  it  as 
having  belonged  to  some  Saxon  Komgen ,  overlooking  or  not 
tracing  back  to  the  ‘  queen  of  heaven.’  ”  Now  what  is  a  Saxon 
Kiinigen  f  Mr.  Lysons  evidently  believes  that  the  Ilwiccas  of 
Gloucester  talked  High-Dutch,  and  moreover  that  Kiinigen 
is  High-Dutch  or  some  language  of  some  period.  On  the  eye  Mr. 
Lysons  is  still  richer : — 

pn,  Oin,  Ain,  or  Win,  is  “  the  eye.”  In  its  primary  signification  it  means 
“  a  fountain.”  The  eye  as  the  fountain  of  light  to  the  body,  and  the  sun  as 
the  fountain  of  light  to  the  world.  (From  this  etymon  probably  the  Saxon 
and  Old  English  eyen  and  Scotch  een.  Also  “  wine,”  from  its  sparkling  to 
the  eyes,  and  causing  the  eyes  to  sparkle.) 

The  peculiar  joke  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Lysons  takes  the  plural  n  for 
part  of  the  root !  It  would  be  vain  to  tell  him  of  such  forms  as 
edge,  ai/ge,  oc-ulus,  or  to  speak  of  vinum,  Foivog,  and  i 'mas. 

But  Mr.  Lysons  is,  after  all,  greatest  in  the  etymologies  of  local 
names  in  his  own  county.  Now  a  loDg  string  of  places  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire  have  names  ending  in  ley ;  Dursley,  Coaley,  Horsley, 
Uley,  Stanley,  Bisley,  Crawley.  As  to  the  first  syllable  of  some 
of  these  names  there  may  be  some  doubt ;  as  to  the  ley  there 
is  of  course  none.  But  let  us  put  our  English  and  all  our  Aryan 
aside  for  a  moment,  and  admit  the  possibility  that,  sometime  before 
Ceawliu,  Gloucestershire  was  settled  by  Jews.  Still,  on  anyprinciple 
of  sound  etymology,  the  ley  in  all  these  names  must  be  the  same 
thing.  Let  it  be  N1?  not  or  PIN1?  to  be  weary,  or  n£?  a  garland  or 
the  throat.  Anyhow  let  all  be  the  same,  and  thenjlet  us  find 
out  what  JDurs,  U,  Coa,  and  the  rest  may  mean.  Not  so  Mr. 
Lysons ;  he  does  not  see  that  ley  is  a  termination,  and  he  accounts 
for  the  l  in  different  ways  in  each  piece  of  etymology.  Uley,  the 
whole  word,  is  from  n1?)?,  a  burnt- offering.  Coaley  is  from  a 

whole  burnt-offering,  from  the  root  ^h~2,  quasi  the  place  of 

holocausts.  Bisley  again  is  from  7EO,  a  place  exposed  to 

the  solar  heat.  In  all  these  then  the  l  is  radical,  and  in  Uley  the 
ey  is  radical  too ;  but  Craivley  is  from  Nip,  to  invoke,  to  cry  aloud, 
which  needs  the  preposition  ^  to  make  it  to  “  call  for,”  so  that 
Crawley  'N^NIp  would  be  the  place  of  calling  for  something; 
that  is,  of  prayer.  Lastly,  the  great  barrow  of  Uleybury  is  locally 
called  “Hetty  Peglar’s  tump.”  Most  people  have  fancied  that 
Hetty  Peglar  was  a  woman ;  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Sheen  suggests,  one 
Hester  Peglar  recorded  as  a  local  benefactress ;  but  no — 

Hetty  Peglar’s  tump,  although  Dr.  Thurnam  gives  a  very  suggestive 
ground  for  its  etymon,  will  admit  also  of  an  Oriental  derivation  carrying 
with  it  the  same  ideas  of  planetary  worship. 

nnn.  Hits  or  Hethe,  is  “  heat,  fire,  burning.”  Hence  the  Greek  aiflui,  “  to 
burn,”  and  the  Latin  either,  “  the  sky  ;  ”  our  English  word  “  heat,”  too, 
from  the  same  source.  ^Ethiopia  is  a  land  of  heat,  a  sun-burnt  land.  The 
Hittites,  or  the  children  of  Hetli,  are  inhabitants  of  a  hot  land.  Our  word 
“  heath,”  an  open  exposed  place,  has  the  same  origin  (see  also  under  Ham). 
The  plant  called  “  heath  ”  or  heather,  from  its  growing  on  the  heath,  and 
sandy,  hot  soils.  “  One  of  the  titles  of  the  sun,”  says  Mr.  Bryant,  was  “  Ait 
or  Aith,  a  term  of  which  little  notice  has  been  taken,  yet  of  great  consequence 
with  respect  to  etymology.”  The  story  of  Ate’s  being  cast  out  of  heaven  by 
Jupiter,  as  told  in  Homer,  bears  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  Scriptural 
account  of  Satan’s  fall.  Such  was  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
heathens,  that  they  knew  no  distinction  between  God  and  the  devil.  Our 
great  Milton  adopts  Isaiah’s  expression,  and  calls  the  prince  of  mischief 
“  Lucifer,”  the  light  producer,  the  sun,  the  Hete  Peleg,  )72nn!"b  “  the  light 
distributor,”  which  is  a  literal  translation  of  Lucifer.  Moses  charges  it  upon 
the  Israelites  that  in  following  the  example  of  the  heathen  they  sacrificed  to 
devils,  and  not  to  God.  Hete,  “  the  sun,”  was  doubtless  a  god  of  good  as 
long  as  it  was  productive  of  warmth  and  food  and  light,  but  the  moment  its 
scorching  rays  were  oppressive,  it  was  the  demon  of  mischief.  This  must 
have  been  the  impression  of  the  London  housemaid,  who,  when  found  fault 
with  by  her  mistress  for  the  dust  in  the  drawing-room,  declared  that  there 
was  no  dust  at  all,  but  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  that  nasty  sun,  which  made 
things  look  so  dusty.  Hetty  Peglar’s  tump  has  been  frequently  opened,  and 
presented  the  usual  appearances  of  the  British  tumuli,  human  bones,  those  of 
horses,  oxen,  boars,  flint  flakes,  rude  pottery,  &c.  Here,  as  at  Rodmarton 
and  elsewhere,  have  been  found,  not  in  the  chambers  or  in  the  cromlechs, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  mounds,  coins  and  other  mementoes  of  former 
investigators  of  these  monuments.  And  the  three  Roman  coins  of  the  lower 
Empire  found  in  one  part  of  this  tumulus  were  no  more  indicative  of  its  date 
and  nationality  than  the  coin  of  our  Edward  IV.,  which  was  also  dug  up 
there. 

This,  we  tbink,  is  enough,  but  there  is  plenty  more  ol  the  kind 
for  anybody  that  likes  it.  Surely  we  have  made  out  our  case. 
That  such  stuff  as  this  should  have  been  written  by  a  man  who 
has  read  the  Science  of  Language,  is  surely,  as  we  said,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  paradox  as  strange  as  Mr.  Roupell’s  moral  one. 


GREEN'S  SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY.* 

HOSE  who  were  about  Coleridge  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
heard  him  repeatedly  remitting  his  hearers  to  an  extensive 
work  which  he  had  in  his  desk,  as  the  full  exponent  of  all  that 
was  undeveloped  or  obscure  in  his  oral  teaching.  In  January, 
1821,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  “my  great  work,  to  the  preparation 
of  which  more  than  twenty  years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted, 
and  on  which  my  hopes  of  extensive  and  permanent  utility,  of 
fame  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  mainly  rest.  Of  this 
work  more  than  a  volume  has  been  dictated  by  me,  so  as 
to  exist,  fit  for  the  press.”  ( Letters  and  Recollections.')  In  the 
Aids  to  Reflection  he  announces  it  under  the  title  of  “  Assertion 
of  Religion,  as  necessarily  involving  Revelation,  and  of  Chris¬ 

*  Spiritual  Philosophy ;  founded  on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  By  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Green,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author’s  Life,  by  John  Simon,  F.R.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  London 
ind  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &*Co.  1S6;. 


tianity  as  the  only  Revelation  of  Permanent  and  Universal 
Validity.”  He  describes  it  as  “  the  principal  labour  of  my 
life  since  manhood”;  and  as  exhibiting  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith  common  to  all  the  orthodox  churches,  proved  to 
be  ideally,  morally,  and  historically  true.  This  opus  magnum 
he  was  supposed  only  to  be  keeping  back  that  it  might  receive  the 
last  touches  of  its  author’s  matured  wisdom.  Mr.  Green,  as 
Coleridge’s  literary  executor,  was  supposed  to  be  the  depositary  of 
this  treasure,  and  to  be  engaged,  in  his  philosophical  retreat  at 
Hadley,  in  preparing  it  for  the  press,  j 

Wolf  used  to  say  that  the  promises  of  authors  are  no  more 
minded  by  the  gods  than  lovers’  vows.  But  Coleridge’s  delusion 
exceeded  the  license  allowed  to  ordinary  writers.  He  did  not 
engage  to  write,  but  imagined  that  he  had  actually  written. 
Religious  Philosophy.  Nor  was  it  till  Mr.  Green,  about  ten  years 
ago,  undeceived  the  public  (in  Notes  and  Queries,  June,  1854), 
that  we  ceased  to  expect  at  his  hands  a  posthumous  work  of 
Coleridge  which  was  to  make  an  epoch,  if  not  a  revolution,  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  We  then  learnt  that  Mr.  Green  never 
was  in  possession  of  any  such  esoteric  system  as  that  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  bequeathed  to  him.  Nor  did  even 
material  for  compiling  it,  in  the  shape  of  unfinished  fragments  or 
rough  sketches,  exist  among  Coleridge’s  papers.  The  four  volumes 
of  Literary  Remains,  and  the  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit, 
which  were  published  by  Mr.  Green,  or  under  his  authority,  ex¬ 
hausted  all  that  could  be  presented  to  the  public  of  what  Coleridge 
left  behind  him.  There  was  indeed  a  MS.  which  had  been  written 
down  from  Coleridge’s  dictation ;  but  it  contained,  not  religious 
philosophy,  but  a  fanciful  cosmogony.  This  MS.  was  so  incomplete 
as  to  be  unintelligible  in  its  existing  shape.  This  rhapsody 
Mr.  Green  very  wisely  withheld  from  publication.  Not,  however, 
because  it  was  unintelligible,  for  unintelligibility  has  not  hindered 
the  Timceos  from  being  highly  admired.  It  had  a  worse  fault. 
It  was,  as  Mr.  Green  gently  puts  it,  “  scarcely  adapted  for 
scientific  readers,  or  correspondent  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
science.”  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Coleridge’s  writings 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  this. 

Of  the  two  volumes  of  Spiritual  Philosophy  now  published, 
therefore,  Mr.  Green  is  the  sole  author.  The  thoughts  and  the 
system  are  his  own,  and  the  title-page  proclaims  him,  not  Coleridge, 
as  the  author.  But  Mr.  Green  was  Coleridge’s  devoted  disciple, 
his  intimate  associate,  and  almost  daily  companion.  He  had  a 
unique  knowledge  of  Coleridge’s  conceptions  and  purposes,  and  was 
the  executor  and  trustee  of  his  thoughts,  even  more  than  of  his 
writings.  Spiritual  Philosophy  therefore  stands  in  some  relation 
to  Coleridge’s  teaching,  but  a  relation  which  is  as  difficult  to 
define  as  that  of  the  Platonic  to  the  actual  Socrates.  Socrates 
refused  to  leave  his  thoughts  in  written  words.  Coleridge  never 
brought  himself  to  treat  in  print  more  than  some  outlying  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  great  system.  Both  had  to  be  beholden  to  a  disciple 
for  representing  them  to  posterity.  Here  the  parallel  ends.  For 
while  the  master  Socrates  has  been  merged  in  the  mighty  genius 
of  his  follower,  Mr.  Green  must  be  content  to  be  chiefly  known  as 
the  surrogate  and  interpreter  of  Coleridge.  This  is  a  fate  of  which 
Mr.  Green  would  have  been  the  last  to  complain.  Yet,  apart  from 
his  connection  with  Coleridge,  Mr.  Green  deserves  an  independent 
pedestal.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  no  mean  mark.  His  Life, 
written  affectionately,  but  without  adulation,  by  Mr.  Simon, 
the  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s,  is  prefixed  to  Vol.  I.  of  Spiritual 
Philosophy.  The  incidents  are  few  and  simple.  But  the  picture 
presented  of  Mr.  Green  has  a  calm  serenity  of  strength  and  faith 
about  it  upon  which  we  gladly  dwell  in  a  world  divided  between 
fussiness  and  ennui,  and  from  which  individuality  of  character  is 
gradually  disappearing. 

Joseph  Henry  Green  was  born  in  1791,  and  was  therefore  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  junior  by  twenty  years.  He  had  for  uncle  Mr.  Clive, 
whose  name  is  still  remembered  as  a  distinguished  surgeon.  This 
determined  young  Green’s  profession,  and  he  became  apprenticed 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  his  uncle.  But  ho  had  previously 
spent  the  three  years  between  his  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  in 
Germany.  A  German  education,  so  common  now  that  it  confers 
no  distinction,  was  singular  during  the  First  Empire,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  turn  out  no  common  man.  A  taste  for  abstract  specu¬ 
lation  was  then  acquired  which  never  forsook  Green  during-  the 
distractions  of  an  active  professional  career.  Returning  to 
England,  he  passed  the  hospitals,  married,  and  commenced  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  house  of  his  own  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Yet  with  the 
best  prospects  in  his  profession  —  he  was  already  Demonstrator  in 
Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas’s  —  his  taste  for  philosophy  asserted  itself 
again,  and  in  1816  he  made  a  rush  to  Berlin,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Solger.  It  was  a  sudden  determination  occasioned  by  what  he 
heard  of  Solger  from  Tieck,  who  was  then  in  London.  Solger’s 
Remains  are  a  classical  book  in  the  history  of  German  philosophy, 
and  Green’s  name  is  thus  inscribed  in  the  rolls  of  fame  by  the 
account  which  Tieck  gave  of  him.  Writing  to  Solger  (July  26, 
1817),  Tieck  says :  — 

I  made  acquaintance  in  London  with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Green, 
who  sought  me  out,  and  soon  attached  himself  to  me  with  a  beautifully  con¬ 
fiding  temper.  He  is  penetrated  with  a  noble  eagerness  for  knowledge,  lias 
studied  German  philosophy  as  far  as  his  youth  and  his  distance  from  us  will 
permit,  and  is  just  now  at  that  point  of  development  which  is  most  interesting 
and  critical.  Having  been  appointed  a  teacher  of  anatomy  in  London,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  defer  his  plans  for  going  to  Germany  to  inform  himself 
further  in  the  history  of  our  modern  philosophy.  However,  what  I  said 
about  you,  and  your  book,  which  I  showed  him,  filled  him  with  the  most 
eager  desire  to  know  more  of  you.  .  .  I  went  into  the  country  for  a  tour, 
and  on  my  return  after  a  fortnight’s  absence,  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  he 
had  already  started. 
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The  faintest  suspicion  of  “  philosophy  ”  attaching  to  a  young 
surgeon  in  our  day  would  be  very  damaging.  But  it  was  not.  so 
in  Green’s  case.  He  returned  at  the  end  of  1 8 1 7,  after  lingering 
at  various  places  in  North  Germany  to  renew  with  his  wife  the 
pleasant  associations  he  had  formed  in  his  youth.  In  1 820,  when 
only  twenty-nine,  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  and  published  a  Dissector's  Manual ,  which  went  through 
two  editions.  As  a  consequence  of  this  book,  and  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  merits,  he  obtained  in  1824  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1825  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  first  of  these  appointments  brought 
him  into  connection,  which  soon  became  collision,  with  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  In  Mr.  Simon’s  opinion,  Sir  Astley  was  in 
the  wrong,  and  Green  proved  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was 
never  answered,  and  was  unanswerable.  Green’s  lectures  at  the 
College  are  not  in  print,  but  Professor  Owen  recollects  them,  and 
can  write  of  them  that  “  for  the  first  time  in  England  the  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  was  described  and 
illustrated  by  such  a  series  of  enlarged  and  coloured  diagrams  as 
had  never  been  seen  before.  The  vast  array  of  facts  was  linked 
by  reference  to  the  underlying  unity,  as  it  had  been  advocated  by 
Oken  and  Carus.”  At  the  Royal  Academy  Mr.  Green  expounded 
to  equally  large  audiences  a  different  class  of  subjects,  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Taste,  the  Theory  of  Beauty,  the  Pathology  of  Emotion, 
& c.  In  1830  he  became  Professor  of  Surgery  at  King’s  College, 
then  just  established.  In  the  opening  address  delivered  by  him  on 
behalf  of  the  professorial  body,  we  find  him  for  the  first  time 
coming  forward  as  the  exponent  of  Coleridge’s  view  of  the 
“  National  Clerisy.”  It  pointed  out,  both  in  history  and  in  idea, 
the  relations  of  the  professions  to  one  another,  and  their  joint 
dependence,  through  their  respective  sciences,  on  the  one  common 
trunk  and  root  of  philosophy.  It  insisted  on  the  desirableness  of 
having  the  professions  taught  in  universities,  where,  by  the  sense 
of  a  common  derivation  and  the  fraternizing  habits  of  a  common 
training,  the  candidates  of  all  the  liberal  professions  would  be 
prepared  for  future  reunion  as  a  “national  learned  class.”  In 
1835  he  entered  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  was  twice  President  of  that  body,  and  twice  delivered  the 
Hunterian  oration.  These  are  the  few  facts  of  his  public  career. 
With  high  reputation  as  a  practical  surgeon,  it  was  as  a  teacher 
that  he  was  pre-eminent.  His  courses  at  King’s  College  are  de¬ 
clared  by  Mr.  Simon,  who  heard  them,  to  be  models  of  systema¬ 
tized  technical  teaching : — 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence  for  good  which  such  a  teacher 
must  have  exerted  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  hundreds  of  young  men 
who  flocked  to  his  teaching.  Whilst  ostensibly  learning  the  principles  of 
surgery,  they  were  imbibing  lessons  of  life  and  manners,  taste,  philosophy, 
and  morals ;  they  were  taught  the  awful  responsibilities  of  their  calling ; 
they  were  indoctrinated  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  honour. — Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  Dee.  19,  1863. 

High  as  Mr.  Green’s  reputation,  professional  and  professorial, 
stood,  it  would  have  been  confined  to  medical  circles  but  for  the 
accident  of  bis  acquaintance  with  Coleridge.  The  facts  of  this 
connection  are  very  imperfectly  given  by  Mr.  Simon,  who  lias  to 
confess  that  be  cannot  learn  either  the  date  or  circumstances  of  its 
commencement.  But  it  bad  begun  before  1817,  as  it  was  at 
Green’s  bouse  that  Coleridge  met  Tieck  during  bis  English  visit. 
That  the  pupil  of  Solger  should  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  wit,  learning,  and  eloquence  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was 
to  have  been  expected.  But  what  happened  was  certainly  out  of 
the  ordinary  course.  The  successful  and  rising  surgeon— rising  not 
only  to  distinction,  but  what  is  more,  to  estimation,  in  the  most 
practical  of  all  the  professions — drawn  in  year  by  year  more  and 
more  by  the  fascination  of  Coleridge’s  mystical  eloquence,  became 
first  the  disciple,  then  the  organ,  of  the  master’s  doctrines,  and 
gradually  relinquished  bis  professional  activity  to  compose  a 
body  of  philosophy  out  of  the  extemporized  effusions  of  the 
prophet,  to  become  the  Xenophon  rather  than  the  Plato  of  the 
English  Socrates.  Green  early  became  an  habitual  visitor  at 
Highgate.  Even  in  the  years  when  be  was  doing  an  amount  of 
professional  work  which  nothing  but  his  mental  discipline  and 
method  could  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  and  live,  be  spent 
with  Coleridge,  they.two  alone  at  their  work,  many  hours  of  every 
week.  In  1 834  Coleridge  died,  and  Green  felt  himself  called  to 
the  task  of  systematizing  and  committing  to  a  durable  vehicle  the 
doctrines  of  the  Coleridgian  philosophy.  In  1836  Mr.  Green 
relinquished  practice,  gave  up  his  Professorship  at  King’s  College, 
and  retired  to  Hadley,  to  the  house  known  as  “  The  Mount.”  In 
this  retreat  he  spent  nearly  twenty-eight  years  (he  died  in  1 863)  of 
solemn  preparation  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken — the  work, 
namely,  of  putting  out  the  Coleridgian  philosophy  as  a  complete 
and  coherent  system.  They  were  years  of  probation,  in  which  he 
thought  out  in  detail  the  principles  of  all  the  sciences,  and  acquired 
all  the  knowledge  within  his  reach.  Not  even  the  most  remote 
branches  were  neglected ;  c.g.  at  an  early  period  he  thought  it 
convenient  to  increase  his  familarity  with  Greek  ;  at  sixty  he 
busied  himself  with  Hebrew;  and  at  a  still  later  period  he 
sought  some  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit.  These  were  the 
propaedeutic  studies.  As  he  neared  seventy  years  of  age, 
with  a  mind  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  with  an  eye  still  as 
cloudless  as  a  child’s,  he  undertook  the  building  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  collecting  the  materials.  The 
result  is  the  two  volumes  before  us.  If  ever  a  writing  was,  this 
book  is,  the  product  of  a  life.  He  lived  to  complete,  but  not  to 
cany  it  through  the  press.  The  last  moments  of  the  philosopher 
were  as  serene  as  his  life.  He  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  and 


thanked  his  servants,  who  were  gathered  grieving  round  him,  for 
their  kindness  and  attention.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Carter,  the 
doctor,  entered.  Mr.  Grcon  pointed  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
said  significantly,  “  Congestion.”  He  then,  with  his  finger  on  his 
wrist,  noted  the  feeble  pulses  which  were  between  him  and  death. 
Presently  he  said,  “  Stopped,”  and  died  with  the  word  on  his  lips. 

What  we  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Green’s  philosophy  must  be  reserved 
for  a  future  number. 


ME.  HOGARTH’S  WILL.* 

nnilE  rights  of  women  scarcely  constitute  at  first  sight  a  veiy 
JL  lively  theme  for  a  romance,  nor  is  a  heroine  with  views  about 
rights  likely  to  attract  the  novel-reading  public.  When,  in 
addition  to  a  heroine  with  views  about  female  rights,  there  is  a 
hero  with  views  about  the  representation  of  minorities,  the  position 
seems  desperate.  If  we  only  had  a  curate  with  views  about  a  lay 
diaconate  or  church  comprehension  or  neologianism,  the  terrors 
of  the  situation  would  be  complete.  “  I  talked  to  him  for  four 
mortal  hours  on  the  subject,”  says  one  of  the  people  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  third  volume,  “  and  made  it  plain  to  the  meanest 
capacity  that,  though  we  wanted  a  representation  of  minorities,  the 
minority  in  the  House  would  faithfully  represent  the  minority  out 
of  doors,  and  not  he  able  to  defeat  the  majorities,  as  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  it  would  do.”  A  page  or  two  further  on,  the  heroine  ex¬ 
presses  her  opinion  that  “  the  women  of  our  century  are  too  easily 
won,  and  cannot  he  charged  with  any  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
lovers.  I  do  not  think  that  you  increase  the  number  of  happy 
marriages  or  lessen  the  number  of  mercenary  unions  by  making 
the  task  for  a  single  woman  to  maintain  herself  honestly  and  use¬ 
fully  such  very  up-hill  work.”  Yet  the  story  is  by  no  means  so 
bad  as  it  may  look.  In  spite  of  the  strong-minded  convictions 
which  alarm  anybody  who  only  goes  to  a  novel  to  be  amused,  and 
resolutely  detests  being  instructed,  or  made  wiser  and  better,  or 
anything  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Hogarth's  Will  is  a  very  readable  novel. 
The  authoress  makes  a  rather  happy  start.  There  is  a  delightful 
ingenuity  in  the  notion  of  making  a  rich  old  gentleman,  who  has 
“  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  minds  of  men  and  women  aro 
radically  the  same,  and  believes  that  if  the  latter  are  trained  in 
the  same  way  as  the  former  they  will  be  equally  capable  of  making 
their  own  way  in  the  world,”  educate  two  nieces  on  these  princi¬ 
ples,  and  then  privately  make  a  will,  leaving  them  penniless.  “I 
foresee,”  says  the  unflinching  philosopher,  “  that  if  I  were  to  leave 
them  wealthy  heiresses,  my  purpose  would  be  completely  thwarted 
by  Jane  losing  her  independent  character,  and  Alice  sinking  into  a 
confirmed  invalid,  and  by  both  being  to  a  dead  certainty  picked 
up  by  needy  spendthrifts  who  will  waste  their  fortunes  and  break 
their  hearts.”  A  dispassionate  onlooker  might  say  that,  though  a 
philosopher  has,  like  his  neighbours,  a  perfect  right  to  leave  his 
money  to  whom  he  likes,  still  it  does  not  indicate  a  very  philo¬ 
sophic  conception  of  justice  to  bring  two  girls  up  iu  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  will  have  twenty  thousand  poimds  apiece,  and  then 
to  throw  them  adrift  on  the  world  with  nothing.  Still,  for  a 
writer  who  wants  to  put  a  case  to  us,  it  is  an  ingenious  opening. 
The  philosophic  testator  makes  his  provisions  “  as  being  the  best 
for  my  surviving  relations,  and  I  believe  they  will  eventually 
acknowledge  them  to  be  such.”  The  judicious  reader,  experienced 
in  novels  with  a  purpose,  believes  so  quite  as  firmly.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  As  the  hook  is  written  to  illustrate 
the  desirableness  of  •  women  making  their  own  way  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  the  two  disappointed  heiresses  did 
not  in  time  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  far  finer  thing  to  be  left  at 
one-and-twenty  with  nothing  hut  brains,  muscle,  and  education, 
than  to  inherit  a  handsome  fortune.  And  besides,  the  authoress 
strengthens  her  case  very  discreetly.  Not  only  does  the  heroine 
escape  a  fortune-hunting  and  grinning  fop,  but  an  heiress  is 
introduced  expressly  to  catch  or  be  caught  by  this  very  fop;  and 
the  heiress,  as  is  quite  proper  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  stupid 
and  objectionable  young  lad)q  with  “  defects  of  understanding  and 
temper,  and  what  was  even  harder  to  manage,  a  very  ordinary  face 
and  figure.”  There  is  thus  a  sort  of  double-barrelled  moral.  A 
sensible  girl,  educated  on  masculine  principles,  is  better  without 
money  than  with  it.  The  only  people  who  need  fortunes  are  those 
who  sutler  from  “  defects  of  understanding  and  temper,”  or,  in 
other  words,  are  a  mixture  of  idiot  and  vixen.  It  is  perfectly  right, 
therefore,  that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  enterprising  fops. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  authoress  does  not  mean  to  in¬ 
culcate  a  similar  doctrine  about  the  other  sex  as  well.  For  the 
hero — who  is  a  very  good  and  virtuous  hero,  and  builds  cottages  for 
the  poor,  and  is  all  for  Mr.  Hare’s  plan  of  voting  and  purity  of 
election — still  is  never  happy  until  he  has  divested  himsellj  which 
he  does  in  a  particularly  honourable  way,  of  all  his  property,  and 
made  a  fresh  start  in  life  unencumbered  with  a  fortune.  If  the 
authoress  really  meant  anything  serious  by  this,  of  course  we  are 
brought  to  the  genuinely  philosophic  doctrine  that  a  wise  man 
would  choose  to  have  no  wealth  and  no  position  which  he  had  not 
won  for  himself  by  his  own  energy  and  skill.  As  we  have  said, 
this  is  a  philosophic  view.  Experience,  and  natural  reason,  and 
Mr.  Longfellow,  and  Mr.  Tupper,  and  a  host  of  others  have  been 
telling  us  just  the  same  thing  for  ever  so  long,  and  people  actually 
believe  it  in  the  abstract.  But  they  never  act  upon  the  belief, 
and  probably  never  will. 

We  must,  however,  do  the  authoress  the  justice  to  say  that  she 
does  not  preach  her  doctrine  in  the  ordinary  solemn  and  trite  / 

*  Mr.  Hogarth's  Will.  By  Catherine  Helen  Spence,  Author  of  “  Clara  / 
Morrison,”  &c.  3  vols.  London:  It.  Bentley.  1865. 
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style.  In  fact,  slie  can  scarcely  lie  said  to  preach  it  at  all.  She 
tells  her  story  in  a  very  plain,  straightforward  way,  and  we  may 
draw  our  own  moral.  Only  there  is  no  more  than  one  sort  of 
moral  that  can  possibly  be  drawn  ;  or  perhaps  we  should  say  one 
set  of  morals,  for  there  are  several  of  them.  First,  there  is  the 
truth  that  more  facilities  and  greater  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  women  who  want  to  make  their  own  livings.  Next,  that 
a  woman  would  be  all  the  better  and  happier  if  she  did  want  to 
make  her  own  living  and  do  hard  work.  Thirdly,  so  would  a 
man  if  he  wanted  to  do  the  same.  Fourthly,  that  some  system 
of  reform  by  which  minorities  could  make  themselves  heard  and 
felt  is  very  much  needed  in  Victoria,  and  in  all  the  colonies.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  is  an  uncommonly  handsome  supply  of 
solid  doctrine  to  acquire  from  one  book,  and  that  book  “  a  mere 
novel,”  as  rash  persons  sometimes  call  every  work  of  fiction.  The 
student  of  Mr.  Mill’s  social  writings  is  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  thinker’s  views  reproduced  in  a  three-volume  novel  which  he 
has  taken  up  for  refreshment ;  but  still  he  may  rejoice  at  the  dilution 
and  dissemination  of  the  dark  sayings  of  the  wise,  by  whatever 
channels.  Whether  the  young  ladies  and  others  who  have  not 
studied  Mr.  Mill’s  books  will  be  equally  gratified,  may  perhaps  be 
left  doubtful.  We  might  fancy  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  famous  essay  when  we  find  the  hero  declaring  that,  though 
women  are  supposed  to  be  free  agents,  “  they  do  not  really  get 
all  the  rights  of  free  agents ;  they  should  be  empowered  to  protect 
themselves;  the  law  should  support  them  in  obtaining  their 
just  rights.  A  wife  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  chattel ; 
her  earnings  should  be  protected  if  she  wishes  it.”  And  so  on. 
We  fear  also  that  young  ladies  will  bitterly  resent  the  authoress’s 
assertion  that  “  one  of  the  most  distressing  features  in  British 
society  is  the  court  that  is  paid  to  any  man  who  is  believed  to  be 
In  a  position  to  marry ;  it  is  most  mischievous  to  the  one  sex,  and 
degrading  to  the  other.”  However,  this  may  right  itself.  If  such 
a  condemnation  moves  the  contempt  or  disgust  of  all  prudent 
mothers  and  judicious  daughters,  it  will  earn  the  most  heartfelt 
approval  from  that  highly  deserving  class  of  penniless  young  men 
whom  the  prudent  mothers  dread  and  hate,  and  the  judicious 
daughters  snub  and  despise.  These  worthy  youths,  at  least,  will 
agree  with  the  authoress  that  the  attentions  lavished  on  eligible 
partis  are  mischievous  to  the  man  and  degrading  to  the  woman. 
Unfortunately,  life  commonly  presents  itself  to  this  class  in  far 
too  serious  and  urgent  a  manner  to  leave  them  much  time  or  incli¬ 
nation  for  the  graver  sort  of  novel.  The  authoress  chaws  a 
fearfully  gloomy  picture  of  the  English  marriage-market.  First, 
there  is  an  immense  drain  of  the  young  men  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  to  India.  This  makes  the  young  ladies  propor¬ 
tionately  more  rapacious  over  those  who  are  left.  Secondty,  some 
of  them  return  with  broken  constitutions  and  irritable  tempers ; 
“but  they  still  consider  themselves  too  young  to  look  at  the 
women  with  whom  they  flirted  and  danced  before  they  left  the 
old  country,  and  select  some  one  of  a  different  generation,  who 
was  perhaps  a  baby  at  that  time.”  This  is  very  sad  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  on  the  part  of  the  old  Indian ;  still  one  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
it.  But  the  people  who  stay  at  home  ought  to  know  better.  As 
it  is,  “fathers  and  mothers  see  too  clearly  the  advantages  of 
an  establishment  to  object  to  the  disparity  of  years  and 
the  state  of  the  liver.”  And  even  the  victim  herself,  regard¬ 
less  of  her  doom,  “fluttered  into  importance  by  presents  and 
jewels  and  shawls,  thinks  herself  a  most  fortunate  woman.”  After 
all,  though,  what  else  can  marriageable  girls  do  ?  Certainly  there 
are  plenty  of  men  whom  they  might  marry,  but  then  in  these 
cases  marriage  means  pinching  and  screwing,  and  a  bad  house,  and 
bad  clothes,  and  a  lot  of  half-educated  children,  and  all  sorts  of 
drawbacks  to  disinterested  affection.  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  this  may 
be  fully  as  irksome  a  state  of  things  as  the  disordered  liver  and  the 
defective  temper,  without  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  jewels 
and  the  shawls.  But  what  the  authoress  plainly  washes  is  that 
we  should  all,  young  men  and  maidens,  go  to  Australia.  Without 
exactly  desiring  to  comply  with  the  wish,  we  may  at  all  events 
say  Amen  to  her  exclamation,  “  Long,  long  may  it  be  before  we 
see  anything  like  this  in  the  Australian  colonies  !  ” 

Though  the  authoress  hates  the  idea  of  women  selling  them¬ 
selves  for  jewels  and  shawls,  she  is  not  at  all  sentimental  in  money 
matters.  She  never  leaves  cash  in  that  graceful  haze  which 
authoresses  generally  are  so  fond  of.  The  salary  which  her 
heroine  is  offered  on  various  occasions  is  always  stated  with  pre¬ 
cision,  and  shrewdly  criticized.  The  heroine  applies  for  a  situation 
as  sub-matron  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  salary  is  thirty  pounds 
er  annum  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  pitiful  sums  commanded 
y  female  labour,  unless  it  is  devoted  to  painting  or  novel-writing. 
Finally,  the  heroine  gets  an  appointment  as  governess  and  house¬ 
keeper  combined,  and  her  stipend  of  seventy  pounds  a  year  is 
considered  superb.  While  in  this  situation,  her  sister  comes 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  In  the  ordinary  domestic  novel,  the  pah’ 
would  have  fallen  a-erying  over  their  altered  lot;  or  else  they 
would  have  exchanged  manifold  soul-interrogatories.  But  here 
we  are  dealing  with  practical  people.  “  You  are  very  happy  here,” 
said  Elsie;  “honoured,  and  useful,  and  well  paid.”  It  is  evident 
that  people  do  not  get  view's  about  the  rights  of  women  for  nothing. 
Perhaps  the  most  delightful  thing  about  a  novel  with  views  is 
the  splendid  success  which  is  always  made  to  reward  the  characters 
who  enforce  them.  For  instance,  the  virtuous  hero  who  insists 
that  a  wife  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  chattel  gets  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  lie  at  once  proves  the  most  promising  young  man  in 
the  world.  “  He  had  mastered  the  details  of  public  business  with 
ease,  and  the  principles  seemed  intuitive  in  him.”  It  takes  most 


men  half  a  life  of  labour  to  master  the  details,  and  even  the  second 
Pitt  would  scarcely  have  claimed  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  public  business.  But  they  manage  these  things  better 
in  novels. 


SUICIDE  IN  FRANCE*  . 

T  might  be  thought  impossible  to  conceive  a  less  inviting 
subject,  as  a  matter  of  purely  literary  contemplation,  than  that 
of  self-destruction.  Unavoidably  as  it  is  from  time  to  time  forced 
upon  our  observation,  and  full  of  moment  as  it  must  be  to  the 
physician,  the  moralist,  the  statistician,  and  the  jurist,  it  might  be 
considered  a  theme  too  intrinsically  gloomy  and  repellent  to  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  ordinary  reading,  or  to  be  clothed 
with  interest  apart  altogether  from  that  of  purely  professional 
study  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  merely  morbid  taste  for  tales  of 
horror  on  the  other.  The  recent  work  of  a  French  physician 
shows  how  much  can  be  done,  by  the  means  of  talent  and  good 
taste,  to  set  a  topic  of  this  discouraging  character  in  a  point  of 
view  which  goes  far  towards  shutting  out  its  darker  and  more 
repulsive  features,  and  presenting  to  us  its  more  instructive  and 
even  hopeful  aspect.  This  work,  although  in  its  method  and 
scope  one  which  could  only  emanate  from  a  professional  source, 
is  not  so  encumbered  by  technical  details  as  to  be  wearisome  or 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader ;  while  it  carries  with  it  an  air 
of  authority  which  would  certainly  be  wanting  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  compilation  by  a  lay  or  unqualified  band.  The  scientific 
precision  of  facts  and  observations,  the  subordination  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  together  with  the  avoidance  of 
mere  rhetorical  or  sensational  embellishments,  are  further  points 
in  which  we  gladly  recognise  the  propriety  of  such  a  subject  being 
left  in  the  bands  of  a  professional  inquirer. 

In  tbe  very  fact  of  the  subject  before  us  being  so  habitually 
shunned  as  fraught  with  injury  to  the  nerves,  if  not  likely  to  act 
as  a  dangerous  stimulus  upon  the  faculties  of  imitation,  we  see 
a  reason  for  its  being  taken  up  in  a  calm  and  sensible  spirit.  If, 
instead  of  being  shuddered  at  as  a  bugbear,  or  dismissed  as  a 
portent  apart  from  all  known  laws  or  calculations  of  human  action, 
the  phenomena  of  self-murder  can  be  reduced  to  their  true  place 
among  the  contingencies  of  life — if  the  motives  that  lead  to 
suicide,  together  with  the  laws  which  they  follow,  can  be 
approximately  determined — a  great  step  will  have  been  gained, 
not  only  towards  a  truer  pathology  of  self-destruction,  but  also 
towards  a  diminution  of  its  active  causes.  So  far,  at  all  events, 
from  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  tending  to  predispose 
mankind  to  an  imitation  of  these  unhappy  precedents,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  more  efficient  means  of  diverting  an  ordinary 
mind  from  thoughts  in  that  direction  than  a  thorough  study 
of  a  treatise  like  that  of  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont.  Before 
the  calm,  cool  eye  of  scientific  truth,  as  before  the  quiet  voice  of 
common  sense,  tbe  morbid  impulse  is  most  likely  to  sink  abashed, 
and  the  hand  of  self-violence  to  fall  powerless.  Effects  analogous 
to  this  continually  meet  us  in  real  life.  Not  long  ago  a  young 
wife,  sitting  alone  in  her  house  in  the  country,  her  husband  away, 
and  only  a  female  servant  in  the  house,  was  startled  by  her 
domestic  rushing  into  the  parlour  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  with  a  knife 
in  her  hand,  declaring  that  she  was  about  then  and.  there  to  kill 
herself.  Had  the  young  mistress  screamed,  or  made  a  rush  at  the 
knife,  the  result  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  combined 
one  of  murder  and  suicide.  Happily  she  bad  self-control  and  sense 
enough  to  say,  “  Very  well,  cook;  but  not  here,  if  you  please,  on 
the  new  carpet.  Go  and  look  for  some  place  out  of  the  way  in  the 
garden.”  In  a  moment  the  knife  was  dropped,  and  the  horrid 
thought  of  throat-cutting  passed  away  in  a  stare  of  unmitigated 
surprise.  The  murderous  spell  was  broken  by  one  touch  of  common 
sense  and  matter  of  fact.  Bo  old  Robert  Burton  found  the  gloom  of 
an  atrabilious  temperament  dispelled  by  the  task  of  anatomizing 
I  the  manifold  causes,  symptoms,  and  remedies  of  melancholy.  A 
|  patient  who  came  to  Dr.  Eeid,  confessing  an  uncontrollable  im¬ 
pulse  to  put  an  end  to  bis  existence,  was  recommended  to  give 
himself  up  to  composing  a  work  of  the  imagination.  The  idea 
took.  With  the  growth  of  the  work  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
!  the  patient  were  more  and  more  engaged  and  diverted,  till,  before 
|  it  was  finished,  the  suicidal  propensity  had  wholly  passed  from 
his  mind.  The  writer  before  us  mentions  the  case  of  a  hypo¬ 
chondriac  who,  under  a  similar  impulse,  entered  upon  elabo¬ 
rate  researches  into  the  various  kinds  of  death,  with  the  view  of 
choosing  that  which  was  the  most  free  from  pain.  After  some 
months  spent  over  experiments  and  books,  he  found  that  he  had 
relinquished  his  primary  object.  The  unfortunate  Kotzebue,  who 
fell  so  miserably  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  felt  himself,  in  a 
moment  of  despondency,  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide,  and 
drove  away  the  idea  by  writing  the  drama  of  Misanthropy  and 
Repentance.  Lord  Bacon  is  said  to  have  sought  relief  from  a 
sentiment  of  the  same  kind  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  A 
man  who  felt  disposed  to  add  himself  to  the  list  of  three 
hundred  thousand  victims  who,  as  Dr.  de  Boismont  tells  tis, 
have  taken  their  own  lives  in  France  alone  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century — or  to  the  4,595  whose 
cases  he  has  taken  for  careful  and  detailed  analysis  from  the 
archives  of  the  Parquet — might  derive  some  benefit  from  going 
through  the  process  of  classification  so  minutely  carried  out 
by  the  writer,  before  settling  under  which  head  he  would  wish 
himself  to  be  finally  numbered. 

*  La  Suicide  et  cte  la  Folic  Suicide.  Par  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont.  Paris : 
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At  the  outset,  were  he  a  man  of  an  inventive  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  bent  on  singularity,  he  might  find  himself  amongst  a 
company,  as  those  figures  show,  already  too  crowded  and 
merely  imitative  for  his  tastes.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book 
would  lead  him  to  inquire  whether  the  impulse  in  his  case 
was  spontaneous,  or  hereditary,  and  his  family  pedigree  and 
history  must  be  hunted  up  at  some  length.  Next  comes  a 
heading — Influences  climateriques  et  mtt/loroloijiques;  and  he  must 
consult  his  barometer  and  thermometer,  with  the  aid  of  the  bulletin 
of  the  Observatory,  and  be  sure  that  some  undue  pressure  upon 
the  cerebral  or  ganglionic  system  is  not  at  work.  A  table  of  com¬ 
parative  ages  will  tell  him  at  a  glance  whether  he  has  come  to  that 
climacteric  when  life,  according  to  the  statistics  of  suicide,  becomes 
most  insupportable.  In  Prance  at  large  we  perceive  this  period 
to  fall  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years;  while  in  Paris  we 
are  sorry  to  see  the  weariness  of  life — tcedium  vita,  whether  from 
ennui,  le  spleen,  dOvpia,  or  other  causes  enumerated  by  the  writer — 
reach  its  height  as  early  as  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The 
inquirer  would  be  reminded,  by  the  way,  of  the  fact  that  the 
genius  of  France  is  precocious,  on  finding  hi  the  same  table  two 
cases  of  children  killing  themselves  under  nine  years  of  age,  and 
one  even  under  five ;  which  he  might  compare  with  that  of  the 
infant  mentioned  by  St.  Augustin  in  his  Confessions,  which  threw 
itself  into  fatal  convulsions  because  its  nurse  gave  the  breast  to 
another  suckling  first.  In  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  the 
national  tendency  towards  going  ahead  manifests  itself  in  a  similar 
precocity  in  the  practice  of  self-destruction.  There  is,  however, 
not  much  truth  in  the  popular  impression  that  length  of  years  is 
accompanied  by  a  greater  clinging  to  life.  Our  author’s  tables 
make  it  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  proportion  of  suicides 
between  the  years  of  seventy  and  eighty  is  greater  than  that 
between  thirty  and  forty ;  while  the  statistical  researches  of  M. 
Etoc-Demazy  would  even  make  it  appear,  in  opposition  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Esquirol,  that  they  are  actually  more  numerous  in  old 
age  than  at  any  previous  epoch  of  life.  Another  widely-spread 
popular  fallacy  is  that  suicides  are  more  frequent  during  the 
gloomy  months  of  the  year.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  evidence  of  figures  has  made  it  incontestably  clear 
that  such  cases  are  absolutely  the  fewest  in  November  and 
December,  and  most  numerous  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
numbers  in  our  author’s  list  are,  for  the  months  first  mentioned, 
298  and  276,  for  the  last  two  483  and  437,  respectively.  Nor  is 
it  the  case  that  the  dark  and  silent  hours  of  the  twenty-four 
are  those  which  are  singled  out  for  deeds  of  this  sinister 
description,  since  Dr.  de  Boismont’s  indefatigable  analysis  makes 
it  appear  that  2,094  suicides  take  place  by  day  against  only 
658  by  night.  Throwing  in  the  doubtful  hours  of  dawn  and 
twilight,  the  latter  figures  are  but  raised  to  1,424.  The  hour  of 
eight  is  charged  with  the  highest  number  in  the  morning  (1 26),  and 
noon  with  the  nearest  in  amount  (123),  while  by  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  the  number  falls  to  1 7.  There  is  a  curious  drop  from  1 1  o 
to  8 1  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
as  sudden  and  unexplained  a  rebound  to  123  at  noon.  Can  it  be 
that  the  usual  Parisian  breakfast  hour  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  puzzling  intermission  of  the  series  P  Observations  made  upon 
the  influence  of  the  moon  by  MM.  Etoc-Demazy  and  Archambault 
give  contradictory  results ;  but  as  regards  the  distribution  and 
configuration  of  soils,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  M.  Petit  that  the  low 
plains  of  the  tertiary  formation  are  those  which  supply  the  most 
numerous  cases  of  self-murder,  the  primitive  granitic  or  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  forming  more  generally  the  lowest  in  the  list. 

Have  celibacy,  marriage,  widowhood  any  influence  on  the  act  of 
self-destruction?  In  the  4,595  instances  analysed  by  Dr.  de 
Boismont  there  were  1,501  single  men  and  579  single  women, 
1,129  married  men  and  515  married  women,  250  widowers  and 
2 1 1  widows,  311  remaining  undetermined.  It  appears  thus  that  in 
single  life  the  cases  of  women  are  to  those  of  men  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  276 ;  in  marriage,  as  1  to  2^49  ;  in  widowhood,  as  1  to  1  ’32. 
The  comparison  of  the  totals  of  2,080  single  with  that  of  1,644 
married  persons  would,  especially  if  the  list  of  46 1  widowers  and 
widows  is  thrown  into  the  former  category,  result  in  an  inference 
highly  favourable  to  the  married  state.  It  must,  in  addition  to 
this,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  are  really  subordinate  to 
the  prior  question  what  are  the  respective  numbers  of  persons  in 
the  state  of  celibacy  and  marriage.  Upon  this  essential  point,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  our  author’s  statistics  fail  to  give  us  the  desired 
information.  A  reference  to  our  own  census  tables,  however, 
establishes  the  fact  that,  at  all  events  between  the  ages  of  forty 
and  fifty,  at  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  maximum  of  suicides 
is  reached,  the  married  outnumber  the  single  and  widowed  com¬ 
bined  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

From  the  reports  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  where  the  materials 
for  authentic  information  upon  the  subject  exist,  we  gain  but  a 
contradictory  light  upon  this  point.  In  those  of  Paris,  for  example, 
the  returns  of  suicides  among  the  insane  comprise  69  men  and 
74  women  married,  10  men  and  36  women  widowed,  and  but 
5 1  men  and  3  5  women  single  ;  so  that,  even  adding  the  two  last 
totals  together,  we  find  a  majority  on  the  part  of  the  married 
persons.  In  Bavaria,  it  has  even  been  established  by  M.  Mayer 
that  there  are  more  suicides  among  the  married  than  the 
single.  The  causes  of  the  remarkable  fact  that,  among  the  insane, 
the  proportion  of  married  women  who  destroy  themselves  is  in 
excess  of  the  men,  are  discussed  at  length,  and  with  much  ability, 
by  Dr.  de  Boismont,  both  from  a  moral  and  a  physiological  point 
of  view. 

The  army  returns  furnish  further  details  to  be  relied  on 


with  certainty.  The  number  of  suicides  among  the  French 
soldiery  is  startlingly  large,  and  ever  on  the  increase.  It 
amounted  in  the  year  1862  to  231,  which  in  a  total 
force  of  372,166  men  is  represented  by  the  ratio  of  O'bz  to 
1,000.  In  the  English  army,  during  the  year  i860,  only  26 
suicides  were  reported,  says  the  author,  the  proportion  resulting 
being  precisely  one  half  of  the  French  standard.  With  respect 
to  the  increase  of  the  practice  of  suicide  among  the  population  at 
large,  the  figures  of  various  statisticians  exhibit  a  discrepancy 
which,  the  materials  being  tolerably  accessible  and  definite,  we  can 
only  ascribe  to  a  faultiness  of  method.  The  writer  in  the  end  sets  the 
whole  amount  of  suicides  in  France  during  the  year  1852  at  1  in 
13,461.  In  1827  the  proportion  was  determined  by  Balbi  to  be 
as  1  in  20,740,  by  M.  Quetelet  a  little  later  as  1  in  1 8,000,  and 
by  M.  Guerry  in  1864  as  1  in  13,700.  M.  Lelut  has,  indeed, 
carried  the  proportion  as  high  as  1  in  10,447  on  an  average  of 
the  three  years  1 846-8  ;  while  M.  Legoyt,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
extends  it  to  1  in  9, 1 3  5  on  a  mean  estimate  of  the  quinquennial 
period  1856-60. 

In  these  returns  the  various  provinces  of  France  figure  with  a  very 
remarkable  amount  of  difference  from  each  other,  though  the  annual 
proportion  in  each  department  retains  a  not  less  remarkable  steadi¬ 
ness.  The  order  in  which  they  follow  each  other  is  that  of  north,  east, 
centre,  west,  and  south;  the  first  exhibiting  one  suicide  to  7,500 
inhabited  houses,  and  the  last  but  1  to  23,601,  the  Isle  of  Corsica 
closing  the  list  with  but  t  to  52,334.  These  statistics  would  be 
incomplete  did  we  not  bestow  at  least  a  passing  glance  upon  the 
various  modes  and  devices  by  which  the  victims  of  this  terrible 
propensity  are  recorded  to  have  carried  their  object  into  effect,  and 
which  show  that  this  specific  department,  no  less  than  the  general 
subject  of  murder,  admits  a  treatment  of  its  own  as  a  branch  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  following  table,  each  head  of  which  furnishes 
the  author  with  a  succession  of  appropriate  and  often  deeply 
interesting  illustrations,  exhibits  the  various  modes  of  suicide  in 
France  between  the  years  1827-60 : — 


1.  Strangulation,  peudaison 

14,806 

Hommes. 

12,153 

7,668 

Femmes. 

2,654 

2.  Submersion 

u>845 

4,  *77 

3.  Arrnes  h  feu 

4o9o 

4,337 

53 

4.  Asphyxie  par  le  cliarbon 

3,224 

1,917 

L3°7 

5.  Instruments  tranchants,  aigus 

1,522 

1,272 

250 

6.  Chutes  volontaires 

1,380 

862 

518 

7.  Poison  .... 

756 

474 

282 

8.  Autres  .... 

282 

228 

54 

38,205 

28,910 

9>295 

The  great  experience  of  Dr.  de  Boismont  as  the  director  of  an 
important  asylum  for  the  insane  has  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  matter  relating  to  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  suicidal  mania.  The  chapters  which  treat  of  that 
complex  and  delicate  subj  ect,  if  less  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
will  be  found  of  even  more  value  for  the  professional  student, 
characterized  as  they  are  throughout  by  sound  philosophy,  genuine 
feeling,  and  masterly  common  sense.  The  author  is  not  a  man  to 
ride  a  hobby  at  that  frantic  pace  which  has  made  the  name  of  mad 
doctor  amongst  ourselves  a  term  of  opprobrium  with  the  public, 
nor  has  his  constant  contact  with  the  insane  left  him,  like  some  of 
our  professed  experts,  in  a  state  virtually  to  question  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  normally  sane  mind.  We  may  with  justice  consider  the 
present  treatise  as  the  crowning  one  of  his  long  series  of  writings 
upon  the  Mind  in  relation  to  disease,  and  may  endorse  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  an  eminent  countryman  of  his  own,  Professor  Caro  of  the 
Sorbonne,  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  comprehensive  and  most 
exhaustive  work  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON.* 

f  I  HIE  twelfth  and  final  volume  of  this  series  of  remarkable 
-1-  documents  ranges  from  J uly,  1817,  to  the  end  of  1818, 
embracing  the  latter  period  of  the  occupation  of  France  by  the 
allied  armies  under  Wellington  as  generalissimo.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  topics  of  the  Duke’s  manifold  correspondence  at  this  time 
were  the  settlement  of  the  various  foreign  claims  upon  France,  and 
the  general  financial  prospects  of  that  country;  the  differences 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  negotiations  regarding  the 
Spanish  American  colonies ;  the  plot  against  his  own  life  which 
resulted  in  the  overt  attempt  at  assassination  by  Cantillon; 
the  plans  and  construction  of  the  Belgian  lines  of  fortification 
in  the  interest  of  European  tranquillity;  and  the  detailed  pre¬ 
parations  for  evacuating  French  soil  by  the  forces  under  his 
command.  As  Cantillon’s  attempt  happily  failed,  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  period  do  not  include  anything  which  should  confer 
upon  this  closing  volume  a  supreme  or  startling  interest. 
But  its  portrait  of  Wellington,  drawn  in  the  lines  of  his 
own  correspondence,  is  as  rigidly  clear,  truthful,  and  noble 
as  ever.  From  its  first  to  its  last  page,  it  is  marked  with 
the  transparent  calmness  and  forcible  perspicuity  of  a  great  and 
unselfish  nature,  resolutely  busied  in  carrying  out  a  public  duty 
of  which  it  has  thoroughly  mastered  both  principle  and  detail. 
The  letters  are  those  of  a  man  standing  on  a  high  pinnacle 
of  position  and  reputation,  and  requiring  perfect  nerve  and 
balance  to  keep  him  there  as  to  place  him  there.  The  heads  of 
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every  nation  in  Europe  looked  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  tke 
safest,  -wisest,  and  most  unimpassioned  mediator  and  arbiter  on 
every  question  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  desired  era  of 
international  peace  and  security.  They  had  trusted  to  his  firm 
and  delicate  hand  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon  Government 
after  Waterloo,  and  they  now  relied  as  implicitly  on  his  powerful 
judgment  in  fixing  the  moment  and  method  of  lightening  the 
pressure  of  foreign  occupation,  and  leaving  France  to  control  her¬ 
self.  Statesmen  and  crowned  heads  were  equally  forced  to  do 
honour,  openly  and  in  private,  to  his  disinterested  sincerity  and  his 
vigorous  sagacity.  He  left  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a 
Field-marshal  in  the  service  of  every  Power  that  had  signed  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  while  he  received  the  strongest  approbation 
from  his  own  sovereign  and  country.  An  interesting  private  note 
from  Metternich,  in  December,  1818  (p.  878),  marks  the  genuine 
respect  and  admiration  felt  by  the  Austrian  diplomatist  for  the 
character  of  Wellington,  as  the  only  trustworthy  source  of 
information  which  was  to  govern  the  policy  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Even  the  French  King  and  his  Government,  whose 
hands  the  English  General  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen 
in  their  critical  task  by  advice,  by  mediation,  by  forbearance,  and 
by  active  assistance,  were  not  entirely  ungrateful.  And  it  is  a 
satisfaction,  in  drawing  to  the  close  of  Wellington’s  military  career 
abroad,  to  have  on  record  a  letter  from  one  of  the  generals  who 
had  served  under  him,  which  shows  how  tender  a  feeling  the  Iron 
Duke  could  inspire  in  those  to  whom  he  was  best  known.  We 
quote  a  note  from  Sir  Denis  Pack  of  the  29th  of  October,  1818,  as 
containing  not  the  least  honourable  and  touching  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  written  : — 

My  dear  Lord  Duke, — Although  I  could  not  venture  to  trespass  on  your 
Grace’s  time  in  order  to  take  leave  at  Valenciennes,  still  I  cannot  resist  my 
inclination  to  write  these  few  farewell  lines  before  I  embark  for  England, 
and  am  removed  from  your  Grace’s  command. 

I  believe  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  army  who  has  had  the 
honour  of  serving  under  your  Grace  with  more  good  fortune  than  myself,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Talavera  campaign,  when  I  was  at  Walcheren,  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  lost  b)-  sickness  or  accident  any  one  service  in  the 
field,  from  the  first  landing  of  our  army  in  Portugal  to  the  present  moment. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  confidence  and  delight  with  which  I  have  always 
met  your  Grace,  and  reflect  that  in  this  long  and  eventful  period  I  have 
never  seen  you  discomposed,  or  heard  a  harsh  expression  from  you  to  any 
one  under  your  command,  I  am  beyond  all  bounds  impressed  with  feelings  of 
admiration  for  your  Grace’s  character,  and  with  deep  regret  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  that  has  just  taken  place.  I  beg  that  your  Grace  will  accept  my  best 
acknowledgments  for  the  kind  attentions  that  I  have  ever  experienced  from 
you,  and  the  best  wishes  of  mj'  heart  that  you  may  enjoy  many  years  of 
honour  and  happiness. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  ever,  my  dear  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace’s 
faithful  and  most  obedient  servant,  D.  Pack. 

There  is  one  document  printed  in  this  volume  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  its  present  company,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
overwhelming  necessity — a  letter  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  the 
officer  next  in  command  at  St.  Helena,  directing  a  reprimand  of 
two  officers  of  the  66th  Regiment  for  various  acts  of  too  close 
intimacy  with  Surgeon  O’Meara,  a  person  in  attendance  on  “the 
person  at  Longwood.”  A  lengthy,  roundabout,  petty-minded 
outburst  of  spiteful  martinet  prudery  from  the  unlucky  gaoler  of 
“  the  person  at  Longwood  ”  seems  fitter  for  the  military  archives 
of  St.  Helena  than  for  a  niche  among  the  despatches  of  Napoleon’s 
conqueror.  Perhaps  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  place  among  the 
clear  crystallized  sentences  of  the  Duke’s  letters  a  typical  example 
of  muddy  verbosity,  to  point  the  contrast  between  the  style  of 
a  great  man  and  the  style  of  a  little  man.  If  that  be  not  the 
editor’s  reason,  we  should  like  to  know  a  better  one. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  points  in  Wellington’s  despatches 
is  the  intuitive  judgment  with  which  he  goes  right  through  the 
details  of  his  subject,  gives  a  mere  hint  of  them,  or  resolutely  avoids 
detail  altogether.  No  man  of  business  ever  knew  more  thoroughly 
■what  he  was  doing,  or  how  much  he  meant  to  do  ;  and  no  man 
ever  kept  more  closely  or  positively  to  the  length  of  tether  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself.  His  repeated  refusals  to  entangle 
himself  in  the  particular  questions  of  private  foreign  claims  against 
France,  concerning  which  he  had  undertaken  to  arbitrate  in  mass 
as  between  France  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  are  not  more 
neat  and  curt  than  his  memoranda  on  the  details  of  a  cavalry 
charge,  or  the  extensive  system  of  fortified  places  to  be  carried  out 
on  the  Netherlands  frontier,  are  full  and  satisfactory.  A  few  notes 
of  his  on  the  arrangements  reported  by  Sir  George  Murray  for  the 
evacuation  of  France  are  models  of  clear  official  brevity,  in  which 
not  the  shortest  word  is  wasted  by  the  writer  or  the  reader.  A 
General  Order  “  on  the  conduct  of  officers  of  the  army  in  striking- 
individuals  with  their  fists,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their 
duty  and  with  their  character  as  British  ollicers,”  is  as  haughtily 
peremptory  on  this  point  as  the  occasion  could  deserve ;  while  in 
treating  of  other  less  undignified  delinquencies  its  tone  is  that  of 
studied  courtesy  towards  a  body  of  gentlemen.  In  some  of  his 
more  private  letters,  in  the  midst  of  business,  he  can  relax  himself 
with  an  episodical  touch  of  lighter  humour ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
this  one  to  Lord  Clancaity,  to  whom  he  is  writing  mainly  on  the 
inefficacy  of  the  laws  against  libel  in  the  Netherlands: — 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  get  a 
medal  for  Monsieur  do  Sales.  The  truth  regarding  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
is  this  : — there  exists  in  England  an  insatiable  curiosity  upon  every  subject 
which  has  occasioned  a  mania  for  travelling  and  for  writing.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  having  been  fought  within  reach,  every  creature  who  could  afford 
K  travelled  to  view  the  lield  ;  and  almost  every  one  who  came  who  could  write 
wrote  an  account.  It  is  inconceivable  the  number  of  lies  that  were  published 
and  circulated  in  this  manner  by  English  travellers  ;  and  other  nations,  seeing 
how  successfully  this  could  be  done,  thought  it  as  well  to  adopt  the  same 
means  of  circulating  their  own  stories.  This  has  been  done  with  such 


industry,  that  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  present  and  did  not 
command  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  it  is  verv  doubtful  whether  I 
was  present  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  the 
British  army  as  it  is  of  an  individual :  but,  although  it  is  admitted  they 
were  present,  the  brave  Belgians,  or  the  brave  Prussians,  won  the  battle  : 
and  neither  in  histories,  pamphlets,  plays,  nor  pictures,  are  the  British  troops 
ever  noticed.  But  I  must  say  that  our  travellers  began  this  warfare  of 
lying ;  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  the  consequences. 

Probably  tlie  most  curious  test  of  equanimity  on  this  subject  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  bad  to  make  up  bis  mind  was 
yet  to  come,  when  George  IV.  got  into  the  lmbit  of  vouching-  him 
as  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  His  Majesty  had  led  in  person  the 
decisive  charge  at  Waterloo.  His  reported  answer  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  is  a  model  one: — “  I  have  often  heard  your  Majesty  speak  o£ 
that  before.” 

After  Cantillon’s  assault  upon  Wellington’s  life  in  February,  1818, 
tbe  English  Government,  under  a  natural  alarm  lest  it  should  be 
repeated,  ordered  tbe  Duke  immediately  to  quit  Paris  for  Cam- 
brai,  wliere  it  would  be  more  easy  to  take  precautions  against  a 
similar  danger.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu  and  the  French  Ministry 
had  affected  to  doubt  tbe  reality  of  tbe  attempt  at  assassination, 
because  no  bullet  was  found,  and  seemed  indisposed  to  take  ener¬ 
getic  measures  for  bringing  the  culprit  to  justice.  It  was  thought 
by  Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet  that  tbe  immediate  inconveniences 
and  hindrance  in  tbe  settlement  of  the  various  negotiations 
between  France  and  the  Allies,  which  must  have  resulted  from 
tbe  removal  to  Cambrai  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  might  give 
the  French  Government  a  profitable  lesson.  Wellington’s  answer 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  stating  in  strong  and  clear  language  his  reasons 
for  not  obeying  the  order,  is  an  admirable  and  most  characteristic 
document,  for  quoting  the  greater  part  of  which  we  need  make  no 
apology : — 

...  I  positively  deny  that  I  am  safer  at  Cambrai  or  anywhere  else 
from  a  secret  assassin  than  I  am  at  Paris,  and  I  hero  take  the  question  ouly 
abstractedly.  But  I  say  the  danger  increases  with  tbe  appearance  of  appre¬ 
hension  of  it ;  and,  if  I  were  to  quit  Paris  from  the  fear  of  assassination,  I 
should  very  soon  hear  of  plots  which  would  afford  equally  good  reason  for 
quitting  Cambrai,  for  not  going  into  the  Netherlands  on  your  business  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  for  returning  to  England. 

There  would  be  no  doubt  that  my  quitting  Paris  was  from  fear  of  assassi¬ 
nation.  But  the  fact  is  not  only  true,  but  everybody  would  know  it  to  be 
true  ;  and  I  and  j-ou,  if  I  could  prevail  upon  people  to  believe  that  it  was 
you  and  not  I  was  afraid,  would  become  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  and  I 
should  by  this  very  step  deprive  myself  of  the  means  of  serving  you  in 
future  in  any  capacity.  The  French,  who  would  suffer  most  by  this  flight, 
would  of  course  do  their  utmost  to  justify  themselves  and  ridicule  our 
apprehensions ;  and  there  is  not  a  Power  nor  a  Court  in  E  urope  whose 
interests  would  not  more  or  less  suffer  by  it,  and  who  would  not  with  more 
or  less  satisfaction  take  that  opportunity  of  casting  a  shade  upon  me  and  ot 
injuring  you. 

I  am  so  convinced  that  I  am  right,  both  in  regard  to  my  relative  safety 
here  and  to  the  consequences  of  removing  from  Paris  before  I  shall  have 
finished  my  business  here,  that  I  would  have  hesitated  to  obey  your  order 
till  you  could  have  considered  my  reasons,  even  if  circumstances  had  not 
changed  since  you  issued  it. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  I  have  taken  nothing-  into  consideration  but  my 
safety  and  reputation,  and  yours  ;  hut  there  are  other  views  of  it  which  are 
very  important.  I  certainly  feel  very  indifferent  respecting  the  French 
Government  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  and  I  have  interested  myself  in 
their  concerns  only  for  the  general  good  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  world.  If  I  were  to  withdraw  suddenly  from  Paris,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  I  should  give  the  most  fatal  shake  to  everything  that  is 
going  forward.  There  would  be  an  end  to  the  negotiations  on  the  private 
claims,  which  are  going  on  prosperously,  and  to  the  public  credit ;  and  the 
spirit  against  the  Allies,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  King’s  speech,  would 
become  every  day  more  exaggerated,  while  all  respect  would  be  lost  for  the 
only  person  who  has  the  power  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Allied  Ministers  here 
are  very  cordially  united  either  in  their  objects  or  councils  because  they 
don’t  break  out.  The  truth  is,  that  I  keep  them  together ;  but  if  I  were  to 
withdraw  from  Paris  altogether,  and  particularly  if  I  were  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  which  should  shake  the  public  respect  for  me,  you  would  no  longer 
see  that  union  of  councils  and  objects  which  has  prevailed  here  since  the 
Peace.  In  short,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my  opinion  that,  after 
assassination,  the  greatest  public  and  private  calamity  which  could  happen 
would  be  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Indeed,  I  don’t  know  that 
I  should  not  prefer  that  the  assassin  should  have  succeeded,  as,  at  least,  I 
should  have  died  respected. 

There  are  hut  few  people  here  whom  I  over  consult  upon  any  subject ;  but 
as  I  have  certainly  been  much  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government  towards  me,  and  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  you  might 
take  this  subject  into  consideration,  I  spoke  some  days  ago  to  General 
Vincent  upon  it,  who,  I  am  certain,  wishes  me  well,  and  he  agreed  entirely 
in  opinion  with  me  that,  whatever  might  he  the  consequences,  I  ought  to 
remain  at  Paris  till  I  should  have  completed  all  that  I  have  in  hand. 

On  tke  receipt  of  suck  a  letter,  tlie  Cabinet  could  do  nothing  but 
acquiesce  (however  reluctantly)  in  tke  quiet  determination  of 
England’s  great  servant  to  remain  at  kis  post  till  kis  work  was 
done.  Before  tke  British  troops  had  left  French  soil,  tke  Master- 
Generalship  of  tke  Ordnance  was  vacated  for  kis  acceptance  by  tke 
resignation  of  Lord  Mulgrave.  The  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool 
acknowledging  tke  offer  of  this  office  contains  tke  key-note  of  tke 
principles  upon  which  Wellington’s  political  life  at  home  was 
hereaft  er  to  be  regulated,  as  steadily  as  kis  military  and  diplomatic 
service  abroad  had  hitherto  been : — 

I  don’t  doubt  that  the  party  of  which  the  present  Government  are  the 
head  will  give  me  credit  for  being  sincerely  attached  to  them  and  to  their 
interests :  but  I  hope  that,  in  case  any  circumstance  should  occur  to  remove 
them  from  power,  they  will  allow  me  to  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  take 
any  line  I  may  at  the  time  think  proper.  The  experience  which  I  have 
acquired  during  my  long  service  abroad  has  convinced  me  that  a  factious 
opposition  to  the  Government  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  ;  and  thinking  as  1  do  now  1  could  not  become  a  party  to  such  an 
opposition,  and  I  wish  that  this  may  be  clearly  understood  by  those  persons 
with  whom  I  am  now  about  to  engage  as  a  colleague  in  Government. 
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Tarty  is  an  excellent  thing,  my  respectable  colleagues  ;  hut,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  “factious  opposition.”  Surely,  for  a 
new-born  Minister  in  the  Parliamentary  and  party-ridden  England 
of  1 8 1 8,  this  might  be  called,  in  Carlylese,  “  a  strong  breath  of  the 
Veracities.” 


YORK  WILLS.* 

MR,  IiAINE  seems  to  have  sown  his  wild  oats  at  Ilexliam, 
and  to  have  come  back  to  York  prepared  for  more  serious 
kind  of  work.  In  illustrating  the  important  series  of  documents 
before  us,  he  has  done  a  good  deal  to  check  his  tendency  to  digres¬ 
sion,  and  he  has  almost  wholly  got  rid  of  his  tendency  to  irrelevant 
quotation.  At  any  rate  we  do  not  see  the  songs  of  Thomas  Moore 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  archiepiscopal  registry.  Mr. 
Paine’s  industry  is  boundless,  and  his  power  of  getting  at  every 
detail  of  the  life  and  genealogy  of  everybody  is  something  almost 
miraculous.  Probably  details  of  this  kind  are  what  the  local 
reader  most  values.  But  the  student  who  has  no  local  interest  in 
the  matter  feels  a  certain  want.  To  him  the  testators  are  of  much 
less  interest  than  their  testaments.  Such  an  one  cares  very  little 
for  the  personal  history  of  a  Lord  of  Masham  or  a  Rector  of 
Haddenham  ;  but  he  cares  very  much  for  the  points  of  manners, 
of  sentiment,  and  of  language  which  the  will  of  a  Lord  of 
Masham  or  a  Rector  of  Haddenham  may  illustrate.  We  think 
that,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  both,  classes  should  be  thought  of. 
We  do  not  wish  Mr.  Paine  to  stint  anything  of  his  local  lore,  but 
we  certainly  think  that  a  glossary  and  a  sprinkling  of  notes  of  a 
more  strictly  antiquarian  kind  would  be  decided  improvements  to 
the  volume. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  try  the  will  of  the  Rector  of  Haddenham  in 
Cambridgeshire,  William  Noion;  also  Canon  of  York,  Lincoln,  and 
Chichester.  We  forgive  him  what,  for  those  times,  was  really  a 
moderate  amount  of  pluralities,  on  account  of  his  evident  care  both 
for  his  flock  and  for  the  fabric  of  his  church.  He  says  that  he 
has  done  his  duty  towards  the  rectory  and  the  chancel  in  his  life¬ 
time,  having  spent  on  their  repair  more  than  six  hundred  marks. 
Six  hundred  marks  is  four  hundred  pounds ;  when  we  think  of 
the  relative  value  of  money  in  1405  and  now,  this  was  indeed 
doing  the  thing  on  a  grand  scale.  Yet  he  leaves  20 l.  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  church  in  a  way  which  deserves  notice.  “  Lego 
ad  seamnandum  dictam  ecclesiam,  secundum  novissimum  ustim, 
honesto  ruodo,  per  ordinationem  executorum  meorum,  xx  li.,  etnon 
ad  alium  usum.”  That  is  to  say,  ho  leaves  the  money  to  fit  up 
the  church  with  fixed  open  benches,  according  to  what  he  calls 
the  newest  fashion.  Every  antiquary  knows  that  this  is  just 
about  the  time  that  the  fashion  was  coming  in.  lie  makes  a  variety 
of  other  bequests  to  the  poor  of  his  own  and  of  other  parishes, 
to  various  churches,  to  his  curates  (eapellani),  his  servants,  to  a 
few  friends,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas 
Arundel,  and  to  Peterhouse  at  Cambridge.  There  are  no  bequests 
to  kinsfolk,  and  the  remains  of  his  goods,  after  discharging  the 
legacies,  are  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses  at  the  discretion  of  his 
executors.  Among  the  bequests  we  find  that  a  hundred  pair  of 
blankets  and  a  hundred  pair  of  sheets  are  to  be  bought  “  apud 
Sterisburgh,”  that  is  at  Stourbridge  Fair,  and  distributed  to  the 
poor  at  Haddenham,  at  Leighton  Buzzard  (his  prebendal  church 
as  a  Canon  of  Lincoln),  “  et  postea  in  generali.”  Later  on  in  the 
will,  a  hundred  more  of  each  kind  are  to  be  bought  and  distributed 
equally  in  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon. 
The  language  of  these  two  bequests  is  worth  noticing.  In  the 
first  entry  he  speaks,  as  it  were  timorously,  of  “  C  paria  de 
blankettes,”  but  in  the  second  he  waxes  bolder  and  talks  openly 
of  “  blankettorum.”  The  parish  churches  of  Sussex  are  specially 
badly  off  for  vestments,  “  pessimo  ornatce  in  vestimentis.”  The 
Canon  of  Chichester  gives  the  means  of  bringing  some  of  them  to  a 
better  state,  as  the  Rector  of  Haddenham  does  for  some  of  those  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  had  silver  plate,  wTkich  was  to  be  sold  and  the 
price  given  to  the  poor.  Of  books  we  find  not  many  mentioned. 
Two  of  them,  Decretales  ineos,  and  Libellus  mens  vocatus  Horo¬ 
logium  Divines  Sapientics,  quem  in  vita  multum  dilcxi,  form  part  of  the 
bequest  to  Archbishop  Arundel.  Ilis  funeral  expenses  are  to  be 
moderate.  But  the  oddest  bequest,  one  which  naturally  raises 
Mr.  Radne’s  astonishment  as  well  as  our  own,  is  one  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  trinkgeld  or  pourboire  to  the  butler  of  a  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  : — 

Item  volo  quod  Jacobus,  quondam  botillarius  domini  mei  Willelmi  de 
Wittillvsseye,  quondam  arehiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  quem  satis  noverit 
praidietus  magister  Thomas  Bernardcastell,  qui  moram  trakit  apud  Maydes- 
ton,  in  sua  ultima  necessitate  liabeat  omni  septimana  xij.  d.,  pro  potu  cui 
splutus  est,  hoc  anno  usque  festum  Omnium  Sanctorum,  per  rectorem  de 
Brornle  ;  et  hoe  vellem  quod  fieret  ad  finem  vita:  sua:,  si  hoc  fieri  posset  bono 
modo. 

This  strikes  us  as  the  will  of  a  thoroughly  good  man.  Even 
the  little  touch  about  the  Horologium  “  quem  in  vita  mul- 
tuni  dilexi  ”  commends  him  to  us.  But  there  is  a  thoughtful 
benevolence  running  through  the  whole  will.  There  is 
nothing  of  ostentation  about  it.  A  man  of  his  evident  wealth,  if  he 
had  been  simply  anxious  for  posthumous  fame,  would  have  left  his 
money  to  some  one  great  object  which  might  have  preserved  his 
memory.  Instead  of  this,  his  evident  wish  is  that  every  person 
and  place  which  had  any  sort  of  claim  upon  him  should  share  his 
bounty  in  some  degree.  We  may  be  sure  that  such  a  man  had 
not  put  off  all  his  good  works  till  his  deathbed,  but  that  he  had 
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done  many  things  in  his  lifetime  besides  rebuilding  the  chancel  of 
Haddenham  church. 

Against  the  will  of  this  good  parson  let  us  balance  the  will  of  a 
layman,  Sir  Stephen  Le  Scrope  of  Bentley,  dated  also  in  1405,  and 
proved  four  years  later.  Two  or  three  differences  at  once  strike 
us.  Of  course  Sir  Stephen  had  kinsfolk  to  provide  for  out  of  his 
temporal  estate,  while  William  Noion  either  had  no  kinsfolk,  or 
thought  it  wrong  to  provide  for  them  out  of  the  goods  of  the  church. 
But  Sir  Stephen  leaves  a  good  deal  to  what  may  pass  for  pious 
uses.  But  a  marked  difference  may  be  seen  in  the  nature  of  the 
bequests  in  the  two  cases.  William  Noion’s  bequests  are  given 
unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  places  in  which  he  was  interested. 
Sir  Stephen  leaves  gifts  to  the  poor,  but  almost  wholly  to  such 
poor  as  shall  attend  his  funeral  or  pray  for  his  soul.  He  makes 
also  many  bequests  to  various 'houses  of  Friars,  as  well  as  to  the 
Abbey  of  Easby,  where  he  wished  to  be  buried.  Here  is  the  lay¬ 
man,  anxious  for  the  good  of  his  soul  and  looking  on  gifts  to  holy 
men  like  Friars  as  an  easy  way  of  promoting  his  soul’s  health. 
Noion,  a  secular  Priest,  knew  the  Friars  rather  too  well  to  let 
them  come  in  for  any  share  of  his  bounty.  Sir  Stephen’s  wife  and 
son  were  doubtless  provided  for  out  of  his  landed  estate,  so  he  only 
leaves  them  some  small  matters  of  plate  and  furniture.  In  his 
wife’s  case  he  seems  specially  anxious  for  her  comfort  by  night, 
leaving  her  clivers  beds,  “lectum  cum  litteris  rneis  braudatum,  cum 
toto  apparatu,  de  rubro  worstede;  unum  lectum  viridem  cum  toto 
apparatu ;  et  omnia  mea  ferrea ;  et  unum  [counter]  payn ,  pro 
co-opertura  uni  us  lecti,  furratum  cum  menevere.”  Worsted  in  Nor¬ 
folk  had  therefore  already  become  a  thriving  seat  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  To  his  son  Stephen  he  leaves 
several  things,  amongst  others  a  long  sword  left  him  by  his  father 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Edward  King  of  England.  His 
daughter  Elizabeth  is  to  have  three  hundred  pounds  for  her  mar¬ 
riage,  to  be  raised  from  his  manors  in  Kent,  according  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  (feoffamentum)  already  made  by  him.  One  of  these  manors, 
Byngbury,  is  to  be  sold  by  the  trustees,  if  he  does  not  leave  per¬ 
sonalty  enough  behind  him  to  discharge  his  debts  and  legacies. 

Sir  Thomas  Neville,  Lord  Furnivall,  in  1 407  makes  a  will  which 
suggests  some  further  points  of  comparison  with  the  other  two. 
lie  leaves  nothing  to  the  poor,  nothing  to  Friars,  but  he  leaves  40/. 
to  the  fabric  of  York  Minster,  and  40/.  (or  its  worth  in  lead)  to  the 
repair  of  the  tower  of  Worksop  Priory,  specially  ordering  that  it 
is  to  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose.  We  may  imply  from  this  that  Sir 
Thomas  N  eville  was  a  man  of  more  distinc  tly  architectural  tastes  than 
Sir  Stephen  Le  Scrope.  He  was  “founder,”  that  is,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  orig  inal  founder,  of  W orksop.  He  therefore  bequeaths 
his  body  to  be  buried  there,  and  orders  a  foundation  to  be  made  in 
the  Priory  church  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  He  provides,  however, 
that  the  Convent  shall  bear  the  legal  charges  of  the  alienation  in 
mortmain.  “Ita  quod  Prior  et  Conventus  prsedicti  faciant  et 
supportent  expensas  pro  mortificatione  et  appropriations  terrarum 
et  tenementorum  prfedictorum  sumptibus  suis  propriis.”  Somehow 
there  is  a  sound  about  this  provision,  and  about  the  former  one 
that  the  money  left  for  the  repair  of  the  tower  shall  not  be  applied 
to  any  other  use,  as  if  Sir  Thomas,  though  officially  bound  to  the 
I  monks  of  Worksop,  had  no  great  confidence  in  them,  and  thought 
it  needful  to  take  every  precaution  in  any  dealings  with  them. 

The  same  will  contains  other  provisions  for  the  disposition  of 
his  lands  and  manors,  and  a  long  string  of  bequests  of  personalty 
to  all  kinds  of  people,  from  the  King  and  the  Archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury  downwards.  The  Archbishop  again  is  Thomas  Arundel, 
who  had  held  the  see  of  York,  and  who  had  clearly  left  a  good 
reputation  behind  him  in  his  old  diocese.  The  King  —  “  Ilex 
Angliae  modernus,”  a  rather  odd  description  —  gets  Sir  Thomas’s 
best  gold  cup,  and  the  Archbishop  his  second  best.  Ankerett,  his 
wife,  has  the  third  part  of  his  moveable  goods,  “  nomine  dotis  et 
propartis  sum.”  This  Ankerett,  his  second  wife,  was  widow 
of  Richard  Lord  Talbot,  and  mother  of  the  great  Talbot,  first 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  last  bulwark  of  Aquitanian  freedom.  Sir 
Thomas’s  first  wife  was  Joan,  Lady  Furnivall,  whose  daughter 
Matilda  married  Talbot,  making  Sir  Thomas  Neville  at  once 
father-in-law  and  step-father  to  Talbot,  as  Augustus  was  to 
Tiberius.  Joan’s  daughter  Matilda  was  amply  provided  for  by 
the  great  estates  of  her  mother,  so  she  gets  nothing  by  the 
will,  but  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Ankerett,  was  to  have  400Z.  for 
her  marriage;  if  she  should  die  unmarried,  then  his  executors 
I  were  to  give  it  in  alms  and  pious  uses  at  their  discretion.  Here 
again  we  see  a  somewhat  different  spirit  from  that  of  William 
Noion  or  of  Sir  Stephen  Le  Scrope.  The  Vicar  of  Sheffield  is  to 
have  his  best  horse  (optimum  averium  meum),  but  only  as  a 
mortuary  fee  (nomine  mortuarii  mei).  A  lucky  man  called 
Geoffrey  Lowthor,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Raine,  afterwards 
figured  at  Agincourt,  gets,  besides  a  considerable  bequest  of  plate, 
sixteen  oxen,  and  a  flock  of  424  sheep  (multones).  Twice  does 
Sir  Thomas’s  Latin  break  down,  as  well  as  that  of  William 
Noion;  as  the  priest  stumbled  at  blankets,  the  knight  is  obliged 
to  describe  part  of  his  bequest  to  Geoffrey  Lowther  as  “  duos 
quartpottes  argenti.”  So  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  to  get  a  gold 
cup,  “cum  ragged-staves,”  as  became  the  cup  of  a  Neville.  It  is 
at  any  rate  a  comfort  to  find  that  when  Sir  Thomas’s  Latin  failed 
him  he  betook  himself  to  plain  English.  These  small  touches  are 
not  without  importance  in  a  history  of  language. 

These  three  wills,  taken  purely  at  random  from  the  early  part 
of  the  book,  are  specimens  of  the  kind  of  subjects  which  these 
wills  illustrate.  Historians  and  antiquaries  of  every  class  have  a 
fair  chance  among  them  of  lighting  at  every  turn  on  something 
bearing  on  their  particular  pursuits.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
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will  and  inventory  of  Hugh  Grantham  of  York,  Mason,  probably 
what  we  should  rather  call  an  architect,  and  withal  a  considerable 
grazier  to  boot.  Windows,  crossheads,  oxen,  and  sheep  are  min¬ 
gled  up  in  a  curious  way  in  the  list  of  his  possessions.  He  does 
not  appeal-  to  have  been  employed  on  the  Minster,  though  Mr. 
Eaine  says  that  he  did  other  work  for  the  Chapter.  But  be  leaves 
thirtv  shillings  to  the  fabric  of  the  Minster,  to  which  his  executors 
added  four  pounds  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  another  sum  of  ten 
shillings,  it  is  not  said  with  what  object.  But  the  four  pounds  are 
of  some  importance.  They  are  to  go  “  praesertim  ad  opus  columpnae 
borialis  ” ;  that  is,  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Raine  says,  the  north-west 
pier  of  the  lantern,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  northern  piers  of  the 
lantern.  No  pillar  but  one  of  the  four  great  ones  could  be  spoken 
of  in  this  way.  Now  this  in  1409-10,  and  Professor  Willis 
( Architectural  History  of  York,  p.  47)  infers  from  other  evidence, 
seemingly  knowing  nothing  of  this,  that  the  north-west  pier  of 
the  lantern  was  begun  in  1 409.  This  is  about  as  satisfactory  a 
bit  of  confirmation  as  could  well  be  hit  upon. 

Merton  men  will  be  glad  to  find  the  will  of  their  Warden  and 
benefactor  William  Sever,  also  Warden  of  the  chapel  in  Tickliill 
Castle.  It  is  not  long,  but  it  contains  divers  bequests  to  the 
College.  One  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  -will  of  John  Percy 
of  Ilarum,  being  short  and  curious,  may  be  quoted  at  length. 
John  Percy’s  Latin  is  something  like  a  penny-a-liner’s  English. 
The  penny-a-liner  cannot  wholly  get  rid  of  English  idioms  and 
constructions,  but  his  vocabulary  is  dog-Latin,  French,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  to  be  called.  John  Percy,  or  his  attorney,  or  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  or  whoever  else  wrote  this  precious  piece  of  jargon, 
kept  in  like  sort  a  kind  of  Latin  framework,  into  which  he  pieced 
in  a  purely  English  vocabulary.  Here  is  his  last  testament  in 
full: — 

Sep.  in  cemiterio  eccl.  Omnium  Sanctorum  de  Helmyslay.  Lego  optimum 
meum  animal  nomine  mortuarii.  Fabrics  eccl.  x  s.  Lumini  B.  M.  ibidem 
iij  s.  iiij  d.  Johanni,  filio  meo,  ij  stottys  with  schorthornes.  Johanni 
YVebster  a  smal  horned  stott.  Johanni  Belby  iij  s.  iiij  d.,  et  j  vaecam  with  a 
whyte  leske.  Johanni,  filio  meo,  j  juvencam  cum  albo  capite,  j  bigam  liga- 
tam  with  rosse  nallys.  Capellte  de  Harum  x  s.  Thomas  Peke  j  juvencam 
vocatam  le  Meg.  Margaret®  Percy  j  aliam  juvencam.  Johanni  Cowndej 
tunicam  de  buskyns,  et  j  togam  viridem.  Johanni,  filio  meo,  j  togam 
blodiam.  Meo  apprenticio  j  wodax,  ij  brode  axis,  j  brysse,  j  naft'e,  a  wom- 
byll,  an  axilman  womyll,  and  j  thyxill.  YVillelmo  Percy  ij  brod  axis,  j 
brysse,  j  thyxhill,  a  wod  ax  et  iiij  womyls.  Residuum  Johanna;  uxori 
mea'. 


THE  PRIVATE  HISTORY  OF  A  POLISH  INSURRECTION.* 

r  ip  I  IEEE  years  ago  the  state  of  Poland  was  a  subject  of  universal 
J-  interest.  Its  affairs  were  discussed  in  the  journals  of  every 
country,  its  wrongs  afforded  a  theme  for  indignant  declamation  to 
the  orators  of  almost  every  land,  and  its  attitude  was  regarded 
witli  not  unreasonable  uneasiness  by  the  statesmen  of  Berlin,  of 
Vienna,  and  of  St.  Petersburg;  while  it  called  forth  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  swayed  the  councils  of  almost  every  other  capital  of 
Europe.  The  public  conduct  of  the  Poles  was  at  that  time 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  bullet  marks  on  the  walls  of 
the  Sigismund  Square  still  reminded  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Russians  fired  on  an  unarmed  crowd  ;  and  the 
frequent  arrival  of  fresh  regiments  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
army  which  lay  encamped  within  and  without  their  walls  con¬ 
stantly  fed  the  irritation  which  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner  produced. 
But,  although  their  hearts  were  hot  within  them,  they  still  kept 
their  indignation  within  bounds.  A  passive  resistance  was  all 
that  they  opposed  Jo  the  efforts  of  the  Russians  either  to  coerce  or 
to  conciliate  them.  The  sorrow  which  weighed  upon  their  hearts 
was  expressed  by  the  sombre  garb  in  which  they  went  attired,  by 
the  serious  aspect  which  they  wore,  and  by  the  fervour  with  which 
they  joined  in  the  services  of  their  Church,  or  in  the  prayer 
breathed  by  the  national  hymn,  “  0  Lord,  make  thou  our  country 
once  more  free.”  For  nearly  two  years  after  the  “  February  mas¬ 
sacres”  of  1 861,  Europe  sympathizingly  contemplated  the  striking 
spectacle  of  a  nation  mourning  over  her  lost  liberties  and  her  banished 
children, refusing  to  be  comforted,  yet  amidst  her  grief  and  indignation 
maintaining  so  dignified  and  temperate  an  attitude  that  even  her 
enemies  were  obliged  to  treat  her  with  respect.  But  now  all  is 
changed.  The  rule  of  the  stranger  presses  more  heavily  than  ever 
on  Poland,  her  place  among  nations  is  even  lower  than  it  was  then, 
and  her  prospects  for  the  future  are  darkened  by  a  deeper  gloom  ; 
but  her  sorrows  no  longer  attract  the  same  sympathy,  her  appeals 
no  more  evoke  a  cordial  response.  Europe  is  weary  of  the  Polish 
question,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  reopen  its  discussion.  If  the 
Poles  had  succeeded  in  their  revolt,  the  result  would  have  been 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  were  not  interested  in  their  defeat; 
but  an  inevitable  change  of  feeling  took  place  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  insurrection  had  not  been  justified  by  anything 
like  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

But  though  we  may  condemn  the  revolt  which  has  proved  so 
ruinous  to  Poland,  and  blame  the  men  who  led  their  countrymen  into 
danger,  careless  of  the  terrible  consequences  which  must  accom¬ 
pany  failure,  we  should  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  the 
provokers  of  the  conflict  and  those  who  suffered  by  it — between 
the  men  who  scattered  firebrands  as  recklessly  as  if  in  sport  and 
those  who  did  their  best  to  prevent  the  conflagration,  but  eventually 
became  its  victims.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  in  such  cases,  to  apportion  aright  our  sympathy  as  well 
as  our  blame,  and,  amidst  the  contest  of  jarring  claims  and  of 
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opposite  opinions,  to  win  our  way  to  the  truth.  In  the  present 
instance  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  guide  on  whose  impartiality 
and  judgment  we  may  rely.  When  perplexed  by  the  charges  and 
countercharges  brought  against  each  other  by  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  the  Poles  were  divided,  by  the  vituperation  of  Russia 
in  which  they  both  indulged,  and  the  abuse  with  which  the 
Russians  returned  their  attacks,  or  when  utterly  confounded  by 
the  warring  theories  put  forward  with  respect  to  Lithuanian  or 
Ruthenian  nationalities,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  one  who  speaks 
with  authority  on  the  subject.  Lord  Strangford  has  observed, 
with  reference  to  a  similar  difficulty,  “All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  turn  to  the  masterly  writings  of  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards; 
he  can  lay  his  finger  at  once,  and  with  precision,  on  the  exact 
falsification,  exaggeration,  or  suppression  made  use  of  by  each 
party  in  its  history  or  ethnology  ” ;  and  the  remark  has  a  special 
application  to  the  present  question.  Mr.  Edwards  has  seen  much 
of  all  the  contending  parties,  he  has  heard  the  history  of  a 
great  part  of  the  insurrection  from  the  lips  of  the  men  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  it,  and  he  has  made  an  excellent  use  of  his 
information.  The  first  volume  of  the  book  now  before  us  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  revolt,  and  its  progress  up 
to  the  defeat  of  Langiewicz,  which  deserves  high  praise  for  its 
clearness  as  well  as  for  its  conciseness.  The  story  which  it  tells  is 
a  very  sad  one,  but  it  will  well  repay  those  who  take  the  trouble 
of  studying  it. 

One  of  the  numerous  false  impressions  to  which  the  insur¬ 
rection  gave  rise  was,  that  it  was  an  aristocratic  movement,  got 
up  by  the  great  proprietors  for  their  own  benefit,  and  coldly 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Edwards  shows 
that  it  was  a  movement  which  began  from  below,  and 
that  “  the  porters  and  cabdrivers  of  Warsaw  were  getting  up 
subscriptions  in  furtherance  of  the  insurrection  at  a  time 
when  the  prudent  landed  proprietors  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  stop  it.”  It  was,  he  says,  originated  entirely  by  the 
extreme  party,  which  was  composed  of  men  who  for  the  most 
part  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  “  the  large  landed  proprietors  did 
not,  as  a  class,  support  it,  even  with  their  money  (they  never 
assisted  it  in  person),  until  it  had  been  going  on  for  many  weeks.” 
It  was  in  its  origin,  he  remarks,  “a  democratic  and  revolutionary 
movement,”  and  the  first  public  act  of  those  who  directed  it  was 
“  to  give  the  peasants  their  holdings  in  freehold  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  proprietors,  to  whom  they  were  legally  bound  to  pay 
rent.”  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  decree  of  the  Central 
National  Committee  to  that  effect  was  based  on  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Agricultural  Society ;  but  Mr.  Edwards  points  out 
the  difference  which  exists  between  a  decree  giving  the  peasants 
the  land  they  tilled  without  asking  any  payment  for  it,  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  acquire  it  on  the 
payment,  by  instalments,  of  four-fifths  of  its  value,  and  remarks  that 
this  difference  must  have  seemed  important  to  a  Polish  landed  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  men  of  the  aristocratic  party  retarded  the  movement 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  and  when  the  utterly 
unjustifiable  conscription  to  which  Wielopolski  had  recourse  had 
precipitated  the  outbreak,  they  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  what 
course  they  should  take.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  townspeople,  and 
of  the  young  men  of  all  classes,  kept  the  insurrection  alive,  “  but 
the  general  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  landowners,  without 
which  it  could  not  possibly  have  lasted,  were  not  secured  until  the 
intervention  of  Poland’s  traditional  friends  (and  also  traditional 
betrayers)  took  away  from  the  struggle  that  character  of  utter 
hopelessness  which  it  had  at  first  presented.” 

Mr.  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  insurrection  would  probably 
have  collapsed  directly  after  the  fall  of  Langiewicz  if  the  Polish 
agents  in  London  and  Paris  had  been  told  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  Western  Powers  going  to  war  on  behalf  of  their  country. 
The  amnesty  offered  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  “  three  weeks  after 
the  defeat  of  Langiewicz,  and  five  days  before  the  presentation  of 
the  first  set  of  despatches  from  the  Governments  of  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Austria,”  might,  in  that  case,  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Poles,  who  would  then  have  secured  “an  administrative 
autonomy,  which  there  is  no  chance  of  their  regaining  now  ” ; 
and  they  would  have  been  saved  from  “  the  horrible  vengeance 
of  the  Russians,  who,  in  striking  Poland,  felt  that  they  were 
also  striking  at  the  Powers  who,  through  Poland,  seemed 
to  be  menacing  Russia.”  But,  unfortunately  for  them,  they 
were  deluded  into  believing  that  the  friends  who  said  so  much  in 
their  favour  would  eventually  go  to  war  for  them.  The  leader  of 
the  emigration  in  Paris,  Prince  Ladislas  Czartoryski,  had  several 
interviews  on  the  subject  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  telegraphed  to  Warsaw  that  the  insurrection 
must  be  kept  up.  “  The  word  qu'il  faUait  durer  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  it  was  understood  that,  if  the  insurrection  lasted 
long  enough,  France  would  support  it  by  force  of  arms.”  England 
also  was  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking  part  in  an  armed 
intervention,  for  the  inflammatory  language  of  the  press,  and  the 
frothy  speeches  which  members  of  Parliament  delivered  on 
public  platforms,  were  supposed  to  prove  that  the  coimtry  was 
ready  to  go  to  war.  But,  in  reality,  England  was  not  prepared  to 
lend  more  to  the  Polish  cause  than  “moral  support” — a  form  of 
assistance  which  was  far  worse  than  useless,  for  it  merely  irritated 
the  tyrant  against  the  victim,  and  urged  on  the  victim  against  the 
tyrant,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
struggle.  “  Those  friends  of  Poland,”  says  Mr.  Edwards,  “  who, 
when  the  Poles  ask  for  arms,  give  them  speeches  against  Russia, 
and  diplomatic  notes  based  on  the  Treaties  of  1815,  are  unjust  to 
both  sides,  and  they  might  be  ranked  among  Poland’s  worst 
enemies  were  it  not  for  their  undeniable  ‘  good  intentions  ’ — with 
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which,  as  M.  Klaczko  well  observes,  ‘  le  veritable  enfer  now  existing 
in  Poland  is  paved.’  ” 

England’s  share  in  the  transaction  was  not  one  on  which  we 
can  look  with  satisfaction.  Mr.  Edwards  observes  that  Lord 
Hassell  thought  he  could  tell  the  Russian  Government  how  to 
satisfy  its  Polish  subjects  without  destroying  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire.  “  Give  them  a  few  things  that  they  already  had,  and 
a  few  more  that  they  didn’t  want,  and  not  one  particle  of 
what  they  asked  for,  and  Lord  Russell  was  quite  sure  that 
they  would  be  contented;”  but  we  should  mention  that  our 
author  also  points  out  the  groundlessness  of  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  our  Government  by  the  Poles.  They  started 
an  idea,  he  says,  which  was  afterwards  generally  adopted  in 
Europe,  “that  the  utter  failure,  and  worse  than  failure,  of 
the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Poland  was  attributable  in  a 
great  measure  to  Lord  Russell’s  having  prematurely  declared  that 
England  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  go  to  war  for 
Poland.”  It  has  frequently  been  surmised  that  the  Russian 
Government  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  moral  pressure  of 
Europe,  and  only  resolved  to  hold  out  when  the  telegraph  informed 
it  of  the  decision  to  maintain  peace  expressed  by  the  English 
Government  in  the  course  of  the  July  debate.  “  The  fact  is,” 
says  Mr.  Edwards,  “  Lord  Russell  made  his  declaration  as  to  the 
pacific  intentions  of  England  at  the  very  nick  of  time.”  Before  he 
spoke,  the  telegraph  had  acquainted  him  with  the  tenor  of  Prince 
GortchakofFs  reply  to  the  proposition  of  the  Six  Points,  and  he 
knew  that  no  words  of  his  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Russian  Cabinet.  If  he  had  spoken  sooner,  the  Russians 
might  have  profited  by  the  information ;  if  he  had  remained  longer 
silent,  the  Poles  might  fairly  have  complained  that  they  had  been 
led  on  to  hope  for  what  was  hopeless. 

Mr.  Edwards  does  not  venture  to  express  any  decided  opinion  as 
to  the  future  of  Poland.  As  long  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  push 
forward  the  Russian  frontier,  he  says,  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
West  of  Europe  quarrelling  with  Russia  for  omitting  to  grant  the 
Poles  a  separate  constitution.  “  If,  however,  Russia  should  attempt 
in  earnest  to  carry  out  a  Panslavonian  policy,  and  should  begin  by 
endeavouring  to  get  possession  of  Eastern  Galicia,  which  is 
inhabited  by  a  Ruthenian  peasant  population,  and  seems  to  be 
regarded  now  by  all  true  Russians  as  legitimately  belonging  to 
Russia ;  then,  perhaps,  the  West  of  Europe  would  have  something 
serious  to  say  on  the  Polish  question.”  That  question,  Mr. 
Edwards  considers,  is  by  no  means  at  an  end,  though  “  seven 
distributions  and  redistributions  of  Polish  territory  have  been 
made  since  1772,  and  there  have  been  about  as  many  Polish 
insurrections  great  and  small,”  of  the  last  of  which  the  most 
important  internal  effect  has  been  to  create  a  new  middle  class 
of  peasant  proprietors,  who  “  understand  that  they  owe  the  free 
possession  of  their  farms,  not  to  any  love  that  the  Russians  feel 
for  them,  but  simply  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  Government  to  injure  and  weaken  the  Polish  nobility.” 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  book  contains  a  series  of 
letters,  for  the  most  part  republished  from  the  Times,  giving 
a  picturesque  description  of  the  state  of  Galicia  and  the 
Yolhynian  frontier  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Langiewicz,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1863,  to  that  of  Wysocki’s  disastrous  attempt 
to  seize  the  town  of  Radziwillow,  a  sketch  of  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Warsaw  in  September  and  October,  and  an  account 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  during 
the  winter  of  1863-4.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
really  valuable  information,  and  it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
all  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
Polish  cause,  especially  with  regard  to  those  of  its  upholders  who, 
we  are  informed,  have  organized  an  entirely  new  National  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Paris,  in  which  the  irrepressible  Mieroslawski  figures  as 
the  Minister  of  War. 


GUY  DEYEEELL.* 

N  the  preface  to  his  last  work  Mr.  Le  Fanu  put  in  a  plea  on 
behalf  of  the  so-called  “  sensational  ”  novel.  lie  appealed  to 
the  example  of  Sir  AValter  Scott,  and  contended  that  several  of 
the  Waverley  novels  contained  scenes  of  a  highly  “  sensational  ” 
kind.  What  that  great  master  of  fiction  did  not  scruple  to  do, 
succeeding  writers  might  surely  imitate  without  offending 
good  taste.  In  noticing  this  argument,  we  pointed  out  that 
the  “  note  ”  of  sensationalism,  as  gathered  from  its  most 
perfect  type,  the  London  Journal,  was  not  so  much  a  free 
use  of  the  horrible  and  startling  as  a  carefully-maintained 
high  level  of  grandiloquent  expression,  and  that  of  this  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  Sir  Walter’s  writings.  However  thrilling 
some  of  his  incidents  may  be,  he  writes  in  a  uniformly  calm  and 
sober  tone,  and  never  condescends  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his 
descriptions  by  tricky  and  meretricious  word-painting.  Whether 
a  book  or  play  is  “  sensational  ”  or  not  is  determined  rather  by 
the  author’s  manner  than  by  his  matter ;  and,  taking  this  criterion, 
Guy  Deverell,  like  its  predecessor,  .appears  to  us  a  very  pure 
specimen  of  that  school.  We  know  no  writer  who  labours  more 
undisguisedly  than  Mr.  Le  Fanu  to  keep  his  reader's  nerves  in  a 
perpetual  twitter  of  morbid  excitement.  He  reminds  one  of  a 
story-teller  who  cannot  tell  his  tale  without  the  adventitious 
aids  of  a  darkened  room,  a  flickering  fire,  and  a  voice  sinking 
ever  and  anon  into  a  sepulchral  whisper.  Unfortunately,  he 
does  not  take  the  trouble,  as  most  sensation-mongers  do,  to  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  a  good  plot.  The  ingenious  combinations, 
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neat  workmanship,  and  clever  piecing  which  are  the  chief  merits 
of  Miss  Braddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  are  wholly  wanting 
in  Guy  Deverell.  The  elements  of  a  plot  are  discernible,  but 
in  so  muddled  and  incoherent  a  state  that  all  interest  eva¬ 
porates  in  a  sense  of  bewilderment  and  disappointment.  It  is 
intolerable  in  a  novelist,  after  throwing  dust  in  the  reader’s  eyes 
throughout  the  space  of  two  volumes,  to  leave  him  at  the  end 
of  the  third  as  much  in  the  fog  as  ever.  What  is  clear  is  that 
Mr.  Le  Fanu  makes  a  very  nasty  aucl  repulsive  incident  the  pivot 
of  his  story — namely,  a  love-intrigue  carried  on  under  his  own 
roof  by  a  gay  chuckling  baronet  of  middle  age  with  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  visitors. 

The  story  opens  with  much  fuss  about  a  certain  green  chamber 
in  Sir  Jekyl  Marlowe’s  country-house,  which  was  reputed  to 
be  haunted,  and  which  his  father  had,  for  certain  mysterious 
reasons,  on  his  deathbed  requested  should  be  pulled  down.  Into 
this  room  Sir  Jekyl  insists  on  putting  his  fair  guest,  Lady 
Jane  Lennox,  the  young  wife  of  an  old  General  with  a  white 
moustache  and  pink  gnarled  fingers,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
his  housekeeper,  who,  it  appears,  had  excellent  reasons  for  sur¬ 
mising  that  the  naughty  baronet  had  somo  sinister  object  in  view. 
Among  the  other  guests  assembled  at  Marlowe  were,  wonderful 
to  tell,  two  adventurers  whom  Sir  Jekyl  had  found  prowling 
about  his  property,  and  whom  he  strongly  suspected  of  meditating 
an  action  of  ejectment  against  him.  Now,  supposing  a  baronet  to 
be  conscious  of  being  illegally  in  possession,  and  to  find  the  rival 
claimants  sneaking  about  the  neighbourhood,  he  would  be  more 
likely,  we  submit,  to  kick  them  off'  his  grounds  than  to  ask  them  to 
his  house,  to  collect  evidence  in  support  of  their  case  at  their  leisure. 
But  this  by  the  way.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Green  Chamber  at 
once  became  an  object  of  powerful  interest  to  the  elder  stranger 
— a  wonderful  personage,  with  projecting  eyebrows,  vast  black 
trousers,  shining  boots,  and  a  French  name.  By  aid  of  a  prying 
valet,  and  a  supernatural  power  of  putting  two  and  two  together, 
and  much  jotting  in  a  pocket-book  of  very  wonderful  shape — a 
parallelogram,  with  a  projecting  segment  of  a  circle  at  one 
end — M.  Varbarriere  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  a  secret 
communication  exists  between  the  Green  Chamber  and  Sir 
Jekyl’s  private  rooms,  which  were  just  173  feet  away  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house.  The  object  of  all  this  sneaking  in 
comers,  and  tape  measurements,  and  note-book  entries,  is  not  very 
apparent,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  lawful  to  fathom  the  occult  purposes 
of  fat  sages  with  projecting  eyebrows  and  patent  leather  boots, 
they  would  seem  to  have  ulterior  reference  to  the  law  proceedings 
with  which  Sir  Jekyl  was  threatened.  M.  Varbarriere  must 
have  entertained  a  very  original  view  of  the  law  of  evidence. 
We  are  not  in  the  secrets  of  his  “case,”  but  we  gather,  from 
the  hazy  and  indistinct  glimpse  of  it  which  is  all  that  Mr.  Le 
Fanu  condescends  to  afford,  that  a  great  point  would  have  been 
made  by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  of  the  Green  Chamber  and  its 
secret  approach.  One  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that 
a  British  jury  of  average  intelligence  would  be  satisfied  that, 
because  a  secret  passage  connected  two  rooms,  therefore  it 
must  have  been  used  years  before  for  the  purpose  of  abstract¬ 
ing  a  deed.  Possibly,  too,  there  might  be  some  technical 
difficulty  in  making  the  evidence  of  Sir  Jekyl  Marlowe’s  adultery 
evidence  of  Sir  Harry  Marlowe’s  felony.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  so  sagacious  a  tactician  as  M.  Varbarriere  would  have 
employed  his  talents  for  prying  to  more  purpose  if  he  had  taken 
an  opportunity — a  visitor  must  have  had  many  such — to  rummage 
Sir  Jekyl’s  papers  and  force  his  tin-boxes,  in  one  of  which,  after 
all,  the  object  of  his  search  lay.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  rather 
improbable  that  Sir  Harry  Marlowe  should  have  taken  such  extra 
pains  to  preserve  the  evidence  of  his  fraud,  when  it  might  have 
been  so  easily  put  behind  the  fire  P  As  it  turns  out,  M.  Var- 
barriere’s  schemes  are  all  thrown  away ;  the  story  being  brought 
to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  by  the  baronet  conceding 
everything  on  his  deathbed,  in  a  pleasant  good-humoured  way. 
Indeed,  Sir  Jekyl,  for  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  seems  to  have 
carried  his  good-humour  to  an  almost  fatuous  degree ;  for  long 
after  he  knows  the  true  character  of  his  visitors,  and  that  the 
fat  one  is  Herbert  Strangways,  a  “  Scotch  dog  ”  (why  gratuitously 
wound  the  feelings  of  North  Britain  ?)  and  the  friend  and  avenger 
of  a  man  whom  he  had  killed  in  a  duel,  he  remains  on  the 
same  easy,  pleasant  terms  with  him  as  before.  A  clumsier 
or  more  slipshod  plot — if  plot  it  can  be  called — than  that  of  Guy 
Deverell  we  have  never  met  with,  or  one  more  teeming  with  in¬ 
cidental  absurdity.  We  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  bestow  even  this  small  amount  of  analysis  upon  it  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  very  objectionable  incident  which  forms  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  part  of  it.  In  his  next  novel  we  trust  Mr.  Le  Fanu  will 
provide  himself  with  more  savoury  combinations,  and  carefully 
eschew  Divorce  Court  topics. 

The  most  diverting  feature  of  this  book  consists  of  the  glimpses 
which  it  affords  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  aristocracy. 
We  half  suspect  the  author  of  a  desire  to  be  satirical  on  the 
“  governing  classes.”  Possibly  this  is  his  intention  when  he  makes 
them  behave  so  very  oddly.  But  then  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
write  with  an  air  of  implicit  belief  that  his  creations  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  class  which  they  represent.  Now  and 
then  Mr.  Le  Fanu  hints  that  he  is  drawing  upon  his  own 
experience,  as  when  he  says  grandly  of  Sir  Jekyl’s  cigars 
that  they  were  “  those  priceless  ones  which  so  many  fellows 
envied,  and  which  perhaps  Jove  smokes  in  his  easy  chair  on 
Olympus,  but  which  I  have  never  smelt  on  earth,  except  when 
Sir  Jekyl  displayed  the  inestimable  treasures  of  his  cigar-case.” 
If  he  has  smoked  Sir  Jekyl’s  cigars,  he  may  have  sat  at  Sir 
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Jekyl's  table,  and  eaten  some  of  “  the  eight-year-old  mutton  ”  for 
which  the  baronet  was  famous,  and  which  we  hope  did  not  prove 
tough.  There  he  may  have  met  some  of  the  amusing  and  original 
people  who  figure  in  this  novel.  For  instance,  there  is  the  bishop  who 
wears  purple  sleeves,  and  is  fond  of  patting  his  calves,  and  who, 
when  lie  converses  with  a  lady,  does  so  “  with  a  leg  crossed  horizon- 
tallv,  the  ankle  resting  on  the  knee,”  and  in  this  apostolic  posture 
“  murmurs  well-bred  Christianity  ” ;  or  General  Lennox,  whose 
polished  diction  may  be  inferred  from  his  remarking  to  his  wife 
that  Sir  Jekyl  was  “  a  tremendous  agreeable  man  ” ;  or  Captain 
Drayton,  that  “  cleverisli  swell  ”  who  could  address  a  gentle¬ 
man  thus :  —  “  You  are  of  the  Dilbury  family  of  course  — 
never  knew  a  Strangways  yet,  I  mean  of  course  a  Strangways 
such  as  one  would  be  likely  to  meet,  you  know,  who  was  not.” 
Even  the  dependents  reflect  the  eccentricity  of  their  superiors.  A 
French  maid  who  could  so  thoroughly  master  the  Cockney  verna¬ 
cular  as  to  exclaim,  on  seeing  a  diamond  necklace,  “My  eyes,  them 
is  beautiful !  ”  must  have  been  quite  a  phenomenon  in  her  way. 
But  the  palm  of  originality  must  be  assigned  to  Lady  Alice  Red- 
cliffe.  Conceive  an  old  lady  coming  to  her  son-in-law’s  house,  and 
taking  up  her  quarters  in  another  lady’s  dressing-room,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  as  the  self-appointed  guardian  of  that  lady’s  honour,  possess¬ 
ing  herself  of  her  bedroom  key.  A  pretty  quarrel  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  elder  disputant  oddly  enough  creeps  into  bed, 
and  continues  the  altercation  with  undiminished  spirit  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  Here  are  a  few  flowers  of  the  two  noble  ladies’ 
eloquence : — 

“  You're  perfectly  well,  ma’am — and  you  look  it.  I  wish  I  was  half  as 
strong  :  you  oblige  me  to  come  all  this  way,  this  bitter  night,  you  odious  old 
woman.” 

“  I  see  how  it  is— a  very  little  more,  and  I’ll  write  to  General  Lennox.” 

“  Do,  and  he’ll  horsewhip  you  ”... 

“  I’ll  lock  your  door  myself  when  you  have  got  to  your  bed.” 

“  So  that,  if  the  house  takes  fire,  I  shall  be  burnt  to  death.” 

“  Pooh  1  nonsense.” 

“  And  if  I  am,  they’ll  hang  you,  I  hope.” 

“  Good  night,  Jane,”  said  Lady  Alice,  with  a  dry  serenity. 

“  Don’t  dare,  you  insupportable  old  woman,  to  wish  me  good  night,”  burst 
out  Lady  Jane,  whisking  round  at  the  threshold. 


This  is  Billingsgate  in  high  life  with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  LeFanu’s  language  is  as  vague  and  gorgeous  as  ever.  lie  sees 
everything,  however  commonplace,  through  a  luminous  mist.  He 
can  describe  forcibly  enough,  but  the  uneasy  desire  to  be  always 
and  everywhere  picturesque,  even  when  writing  about  the  most 
ordinary  and  trivial  occurrence,  not  merely  destroys  the  light  and 
shade  of  his  work  as  a  whole,  thus  defeating  his  special  aim,  but 
leads  him  to  write  a  good  deal  of  sheer  nonsense.  No  incident 
can  bo  of  a  more  ordinary  kind  than  the  coming  round  of  a 
carriage  to  the  front  door;  but  M.  Le  Fanu  cannot  bring  a  coach 
and  horses  out  of  the  stableyard  without  investing  the  transaction 
with  a  weird  singularity.  “  The  coachman’s  purple  visage  looked 
loweringly  around;  the  footman,  with  his  staff  of  office  in  his 
hand,  leaning  on  the  door-post,  gazed  with  a  peevish  listlessness 
through  the  gateway  across  the  road ;  the  near  horse  had  begun 
to  hang  his  head,  and  his  off  companion  had  pawed  a  considerable 
hole  in  Lady  Alice’s  nattily-kept  gravel  enclosure.”  Winding  up 
a  watch,  again,  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but  under  M.  Le  Fanu's 
manipulation  it  becomes  a  very  ghostly  and  impressive  opera¬ 
tion.  The  watch-winder  “  fumbled  slowly  at  the  heavy  links 
of  his  watch-chain,  like  a  ghostly  monk  telling  his  beads.” 
A  letter  sent  by  the  penny-post  becomes  “  an  angelic  messenger 
musical  with  silvery  wings  ” ;  and  a  wine-glass  is  poetically 
described  as  a  “crystal  chalice.”  An  attorney  “lashing his  paunch 
with  a  watch-chain  ”  is  hardly  a  pleasant  object  to  contemplate. 
M.  Varbarriere’s  braces,  which  are  rather  gratuitously  obtruded  on 
the  reader’s  notice,  are  invariably  spoken  of,  in  the  high-polite 
of  a  fashionable  tailor,  as  “  suspenders.”  When  the  butler 
announces  dinner,  it  is  in  bland  and  awful  tones ;  and  when  the 
ladies  retire  from  the  table,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine, 
they  “  float  away  like  summer  clouds  through  the  doorway 
into  the  resplendent  regions  of  candelabra  and  mirrors.”  A 
supply  of  candles  is  “  white  waxlight  splendour  ” ;  and  a  table- 
napkin,  “  snowy  napery.”  Mr.  Le  Fanu  will  not  even  allow  his 
characters  to  have  hands  like  other  people.  They  are  “  brown 
and  freckled,”  or  “  gnarled  pink,”  or  “  knobby  and  pink,”  or  “pale 
prolix  ” ;  and  so  many  strange  hues  and  colours  do  they 
assume,  that  we  only  wonder  that  he  does  not  vary  the 
shape  as  well,  or  add  to  the  ordinary  complement  of 
fingers.  Occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Le  Fanu’s  restless 
endeavour  to  be  graphic  degenerates  into  egregious  nonsense. 
What  meaning,  for  instance,  is  there  in  “  prolix  fingers,”  or  “  a 
balustrade  of  ringlets,”  and  “  a  stare  that  cut  the  air  with  a  steady 
Congreve  fire  ”  ?  or  who  ever  saw  anything  approaching  to  “  a 
Druidic-looking  Frenchman,”  with  “a  perpendicular  cone  of  hair 
which  waved  upwards  like  a  grey  flame,  and  a  laugh  like  a  chime 
of  cathedral  bells  ”  ?  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Le  Fanu  is  far  too 
ready  to  yield  to  the  promptings  of  a  brilliant  but  disorderly  ima¬ 
gination.  He  never  pauses  to  consider  whether  a  metaphor  or 
epithet  is  appropriate  or  not,  but  blurts  it  out  in  all  its  native 
crudity ;  and  until  he  learns  more  self-control  in  this  respect,  and 
brings  his  inspirations  more  rigorously  to  the  test  of  common  sense, 
his  writings,  the  style  of  which  in  the  main  is  lively  and  readable, 
will  continue  to  be  disfigured  by  blotches  of  bad  taste  and  nonsense 
which  he  may  think  impressive,  but  which  are  really  mere  slovenly 
extravagance. 
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T>OYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

COMPANY,  Limited) — Positively  the  last  Week  but  Two  of  Meyerbeer’s  highly 
successful  Opera  L’Africaine,  in  consequence  of  the  great  preparations  required  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  Grand  Christmas  Pantomime.— On  Monday  next  andduriug  the  Week,  L’AFRICAINE. 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrineton,  Madame  K.  Lancia,  Miss  Thirlwall,  and 
Mrs.  A.  Cook  ;  Messrs.  Alberto  Laurence,  J.  G.  Putey,  A.  Cook,  E.  Dussek,  C.  Lyall,  Henry 
Haigh,  and  Charles  Adams. — Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.— In  Rehearsal,  and  will  be 
produced  on  Wednesday,  December  6,  Auber’s  Celebruted  Opera  LE  DOMINO  NOIR. 
Commence  at  a  Quarter  to  Eight — Dress  Circle,  5s.;  Upper  Boxes,  -is. ;  Amphitheatre  Stalls,  3s. 
and  2s.;  Pit,  2s.  6d.;  Gallery,  Is.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray;  Stage  Manager, 
Mr.  W.  West. 

Q  ACRED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY,  Exeter  Hall.— Conductor, 

Mr.  Costa.— A  Special  Repetition  of  Mendelssohn’s  LOBGESANG,  and  Mozart’s 
REQUIEM,  Tuesday  next,  November  28.  Principal  Vocalists— Miss  Edmonds,  Mrs. 
Sidney  R.  Smith,  Madame  Saiuton-Dolby;  Mr.  Cummings,  and  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Thomas.  The 
Orchestra,  the  most  extensive  available  in  Exeter  Hall,  will  comprise,  as  usual,  nearly  700 
Performers. 

Numbered  Stalls,  1  Os.  6d.;  Area  Reserved,  5s.;  and  3s.  Tickets  now  ready,  but  should  at 
once  be  applied  for. 

A  few  Subscriptions  (transferable)  are  still  open— Two  Guineas  Reserved  Seats,  Three 
Guineas  Numbered  Stalls. 

Office,  6  Exeter  Hall,  Open  from  Ten  till  Five  o’clock. 

IX/TUSICAL  UNION.  —  Communications  to  the  Director, 

•LtX  addressed  18  Hanover  Square,  will  be  attended  to  in  the  absence  of  the  Director. 
Florence,  November  10.  J.  ELLA. 

.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD  PAUL  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL, 

Piccadilly,  To-night  and  every  Evening  (except  Saturday)  at  Eight,  and  Saturday 
Afternoon  at  Three,  in  their  BRILLIANT,  COMIC,  and  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 
Roars  of  laughter  at  the  Comic  Impersonations.  The  “  Living  Photograph  ”  of  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  at  eacd  Representation,  in  “  My  pretty  Jane  ”  and  “  Good  bye,  sweetheart.”  Stalls,  3s.; 
Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is _ Box  Office  open  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily. 

jV/TR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

will  appear  in  A  PECULIAR  FAMILY,  written  by  W.  Brough.  After  which  Mr. 
Parry  will  give  his  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  Every  Evening,  except  Saturday,  at 
Eight;  Saturday,  at  Three — Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  and  5s — ROYAL  GALLERY  of 
ILLUSTRATION,  14  Regent  Street. 

QTODABE.  — TWO  HUNDRED  and  FORTY-SEVENTH 

^  REPRESENTATION-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  IIALL— MARVELS 
in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  as  performed  by  command  before  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  at  Windsor  Castle,  Tuesday  Evening,  November  21,  1865 — Great 
Sensation  created  by  the  SUHYNX,  a  Mystery;  the  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees, 
and  the  Real  Indian  Basket  Trick,  as  only  performed  by  Colonel  STODARE.  Every  Evening 
at  Eight.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  Old  Bond  Street,  and 
Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s. 

“  Almost  miraculous.” — Vide  Times ,  April  18, 1865. 

QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— The 

ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  by  the 
MEMBERS  will  OPEN  on  Monday  next,  November  27,  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pali  Mall  East. 
Nine  till  Dusk. — Admission,  Is. 

WILLIAM  CALLOW,  Secretary. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

▼  »  EXIIIBITON  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  British  Artists,  is  now  OPEN 
at  the  French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnude — Admission,  Is.;  Cata¬ 
logue,  6d. 

_ LEON  LEFEVRE,  Secretary. 

YWINTER  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 

*  *  Wallis,  removed  from  the  French  Gallery  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists’  Gallery, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  is  now  OPEN  from  Nine  until  Five  o’clock  Daily — Admission,  Is. 

1YINGLEY  HALL,  Birmingham. — The  SEVENTEENTH 

J->  GREAT  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Domestic  Poultry, 
Corn,  Roots,  and  Implements  will  be  held  in  Bingley  Hall,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  December  4th,  5th,  6th,  aud  7th — For  Special  Railway  Arrangements,  see  the 
Advertisements  and  Bills  of  tne  several  Companies. 

Y^URZON  EXHIBITION  HALL,  Birmingham. — The  SIXTH 

Vv1  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  SPORTING  and  other  DOBS  will  be  held  in  the 
New  Curzon  Exhibition  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  ami  7th  of  December.— *For  Special  Railway  Arrangements,  see  the  Advertise¬ 
ments  and  Bills  of  the  several  Companies. 

pHRIST  ’  S  COLLEGE,  FINCHLEY,  N. 

Five  Miles  from  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Warden-Rev.  T.  R.  WHITE,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  Finchley. 

Sub  war  den— Rev.  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

There  is  a  Large  Staff  of  Resident  Masters,  principally  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  French  and  German  are  taught  by  Resident  Foreign  Masters. 
Pupils  are  prepared  in  the  Upper  School  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Woolwich,  Sand¬ 
hurst,  and  all  other  Competitive  Examinations.  There  is  a  Modern  Department,  in  which 
attention  is  chiefly  given  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  an  English  Education  and  to  Modern 
Languages.  The  Buildings  are  large  and  convenient,  with  excellent  Playgrounds  attached. 
There  are  Four  Scholarships  at  £30  a  year  each,  tenable  at  and  only  to  the  Pupils  of  the 

The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  about  January  30th,  April  25th,  and 

^^ees^^payjible  in  advance,  18  Guineas  per  Term.  Medical  Attendance,  109.  6d.  per  Term. 
Play-fund,  7s.  per  Term.  The  only  Extras  are  Books, Stationery,  Instrumental  Music,  and 
actual  Disbursements. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  White,  Rectory,  Finchley,  N. _ 

BUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  -  SCHOOL, 

Near  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

Head- faster— Rev.  J.  D.  KINGDON,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

This  School  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Governors,  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  who  have  also  attached  to  it — Four  Exhibitions  ot  £40  per  annum,  tenaole 
lor  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (one  vacant  every  year).  Four  Scholarships  ot  £25  per 
annum,  tenable  for  two  years,  not  at  an  University  (two  vacant  every  year),  dhere  is  also  an 
Exhibition  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years  at  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  ihese 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  arc  open  to  the  whole  School,  and .aw  arded  by  Examination. 

Advantages  for  a  limited  number  of  the  Sons  of  Clergymen — lor  further  particulars  apply  to 
the  Hkad-Masteu,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on  January  22,  1866. 
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PROPOSED  EASTBOURNE  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE, 

for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  — Prospectuses  of  this  Under¬ 
taking  may  be  obtained  from  J.  H.  Campion  Coi.es,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Eastbourne;  the  Rev. 
T.  Pitman,  Vicar  of  Eastbourne;  the  Kev.  R.  W.  Pierpojnt,  Eastbourne;  or  Charles  C. 
Batman,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  Eastbourne. 


l\fILITARY  PREPARATIONS  under  ARMY  TUTORS, 

53  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill _ Number  of  Students  only  Four.  There  are  TWO 

VACANCIES.  Last  Two  sent  up  obtained  Commissions  without  Purchase — Address,  Nauta 
Vi-«.  Monthly  Terms,  inclusive  :  for  Woolwich,  16  Guineas  ;  for  Sandhurst,  12  Guineas. 


'T'HE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwicli, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ;  Terms 
moderate.— Address,  Mathbmaticus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  Civil 

Service  of  India  are  PREPARED  for  the  Competitive  Examination  at  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE  HALL,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  by  A.  D.  SPRANGE,  M.A.,  assisted  by 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing.  At  each  of  the  Examinations  for  the  last  Seven  Years, 
Students  from  the  Civil  Service  Hall  have  taken  very  high  places. —A  Prospectus,  giving  Terms, 
Referees,  List  of  Teachers,  and  Successful  Candidates,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


■WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  and  the  INDIAN 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS — Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  assisted  by  a  High  Wrangler. a  High  Classic  (late  Fellow  of  his  College),  the  Senior 
Moralist  of  his  year  at  Cambridge  tor  Moral  Sciences,  a  Graduate  and. Gold  Medallist  of  the 
University  of  London  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  best  Masters  obtainable  for  Modern  and 
Oriental  Languages,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS. —  References  to  Parents  of 
Successful  Pupils  Wiltshire  House,  St.John’s  Road,  Brixton. 


TV/TALVERN  COLLEGE.  — The  VACATION  will  begin  on 

Tf-L  Wednesday,  December  20,  and  the  SCHOOL  will  re-assemble  for  the  following  Term 
on  Wednesday,  January  24.  For  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Head- 
Muster  ;  to  the  Rev.  Charles  M'Dowaxl,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Drew,  M.A.,  Boarding- 
Honse  Masters;  or  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


lyr ENTONE.  —  A  Married  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxford), 

who  has  had  great  experience  in  Tuition,  receives  a  limited  Number  of  PUPILS.  The 
highest  references  and  testimonials — Address  to  the  Rev.  H.  S.,  Messrs.  Rivington’s,  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W.,  or  Villa  Farina,  Mentone,  Alpe6  Maritimes,  France. 


GE ASIDE  EDUCATION.— A  Mamed  CLERGYMAN  (M.A. 

of  Oxford),  who  has  a  very  good  and  well-situated  House  in  a  bracing  Watering- 
place,  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Charing  Cross,  takes  Three  or  Four  Gentlemen's  Sons, 
under  Fourteen  years  of  age,  as  PUPILS.  The  Number  is  limited,  and  it  is  desired  that  all 
Arrangements  should  be  of  the  best  kind— Address,  Rev.  F.  G.  H.,  11  Spring  Gardens,  S.  W. 


A  N  OXFORD  GRADUATE  in  High  Honours,  with  little 

Parochial  Work,  wishes  to  receive  TWO  PUPILS  at  a  pleasantly  situated  Rectory- 
Address,  B.  D.,  Messrs.  Parker,  Publishers,  Straud. 

TV/fR.  ARTHUR  O'LEARY  (of  the  Conservatoire,  Leipzig, 

Member  and  Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London)  begs  to  announce  that 

he  has  resumed  his  PIANOFORTE  and  COMPOSITION  LESSONS  for  the  Season. _ 

Terms,  &c.,  at  his  Residence,  1  Delamcre  Crescent,  W. 

A  WIDOW  LADY  of  Middle  Age,  whose  Family  are  provided 

for,  wishes  for  an  Engagement  as  COMPANION,  or  READER  and  AMANUENSIS  to 
an  Invalid.  The  most  unexceptionable  references  can  be  given — Address,  E.  C.,  Mr.  Hayes, 
5  Lyall  Place,  Eaton  Square. 


A  CLERGYMAN’S  WIFE,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  Cultivate 

her  Daughter's  Talent  for  Music,  would  be  thankful  to  receive  Orders  for  NEEDLE¬ 
WORK,  in  TAPESTRY,  or  EMBROIDERY,  or  ILLUMINATION— Address,  E.  N.,  care 
of  Mr.  Hayes,  5  Lyall  Place,  Eaton  Square. 


A  LADY,  experienced  in  Tuition,  desires  to  meet  with  a 

Re-engagement  as  RESIDENT  GOVERNESS  in  a  Gentleman’s  Family.  She  teaches 
English,  French,  German ,  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  Music,  and  Drawing— Address,  F.  M.  E., 
care  of  Mr.  New,  Bookseller,  Cheltenham. 


AS  RESIDENT  GOVERNESS.— A  LADY,  accustomed  to 

Tuition,  and  of  the  Established  Church,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  Nobleman’s 


or  Gentleman’s  Family.  She  is  a  good  Linguist,  teaches  Music  well  (though  not  a  Performer), 
and  is  well  versed  in  the  Literature  of  her  own  and  other  Countries — Address,  15. A.,  Mr. 
Waters,  Bookseller,  97  Westbourne  Grove,  Bayswater. 


rUO  UNIVERSITY  MEN.— The  CHAPLAIN ‘of  Avranches, 

France,  will  require  AID  at  Christmas  in  Teaching  his  Pupils  Mathematics,  and 

Junior  Classics _ For  particulars,  address  H.  Morin,  Esq.,  63  Stafford  Place,  Buckingham 

Gate,  S.W. _ 

TV/T  AN  CHESTER,  LIVERPOOL,  BIRMINGHAM.  —  A 

MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN, fully  qualified,  and  known  to  many  Merchants  and  others 
residing  in  and  retired  from  Brazil,  is  desirous  of  joining,  or  succeeding  to,  an  ACTIVE 
PRACTICE  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  above-named  Towns— Enquire  of  Bbetham 
Batchelor,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  16  Essex  Street,  Strand. 


CTHE  PROPRIETOR  of  an  Old-Established  PROVINCIAL 

JOURNAL  of  Liberal  Politics,  with  a  large  Circulation,  an  extensive  Advertising  Con¬ 
nection  producing  a  lucrative  return,  with  other  advantages,  is  desirous  (on  account  of 
advancing  years)  of  meeting  with  One  or  More  GENTLEMEN  of  Respectability  and  Liberal 
Politics,  of  Literary  and  Business  Habits,  to  whom  he  could  transfer  a  portion  of  the  Concern, 
and  relieve  himself  from  the  more  arduous  part  of  the  Management.  The  Office  is  complete  in 
Machinery,  Type,  and  all  necessary  appliances  for  Newspaper  and  General  Printing,  all  in 
most  excellent  order.  None  but  Principals  will  be  treated  with.  Every  information  will  be 
given — Applications  by  letter,  giving  Name  and  Reference,  &c.  &c.,  addressed  to  C.  N.  A.,  care 
of  Gilbert  Griffin,  Esq.,  Guildhall,  London. 

T\XSS.— BRILLIANT  SERMONS  WANTED.— Liberal  Terms 

for  really  first-rate  Composition,— Address,  with  short  Specimen,  L.  D.,  Union,  Oxford. 

QOUTII  DEVON  COAST. —To  be  LET,  DAWLISII 

LODGE,  an  excellent  Family  Residence,  with  Pleasure  Grounds  and  Gardens,  and  an 
adjoining  Field.  The  House  contains,  on  the  Ground  Floor  (which  is  very  lofty).  Entrance- 
hall,  Dining-room,  handsome  Drawing-room,  Library,  Breakfast- room,  a  spacious  and  well- 
fitted  Kitchen,  with  all  the  usual  and  convenient  Offices.  On  the  First  Floor,  Five  best  Bed¬ 
rooms  and  Dressing-room,  with  Servants’  Bed- rooms,  having  a  separate  Staircase.  There  is  a 
capital  and  well-stocked  Kitchen  Garden,  and  a  Greenhouse,  heated  with  hot  water.  A  further 
walled  Garden,  of  about  Two  Acres,  well-stocked  with  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  can  be  taken  with  it 
if  required.  The  Pleasure  Grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out ;  and  the  entire  Property  forms 
a  very  attractive  and  desirable  Residence,  commanding  extensive  Land  and  Sea  Views,  and, 
although  out  of  the  Town,  situated  on  a  commanding  yet  sheltered^  eminence,  is  only 
five  minutes  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  ten  minutes  from  the  Church— For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  Tapper’s  Estate  Offices,  Dawlish,  Devon. 


Hydropathic  sanatorium,  sudbeook  paek,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey _ Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edin.Univ _ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water, and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 


TCR.  BRUCKMANN’S  KUNSTVERLAG,  Munich,  Publisher 

of  WM.  VON  KAULBACH’S  WORKS,  &c.  (.Goethe  &  Schiller  Galleries,  the  Age  of 
the  Reformation,  &c.  &c.) 

Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

_ TRAPP  &  IRION,  20  Cannon  Street  West,  London,  E.C. _ 

pHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Fifty  per  Cent. 

saved  by  Purchasing  BOOKS  at  this  Extensive  Library.  Catalogues  gratis,  and  post 
free— 52  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

rPHE  MAGIC  DONKEYS.— Roars  of  Laughter.  —  These 

wonderful  Animals  go  through  their  extraordinary  Evolutions  daily,  at  252  Strand, 
from  Ten  till  Six.  The  Pair  sent  post  free  for  14  Stamps.  PUNCH  and  the  CLOWN  on  their 
Magic  Horses,  very  funny,  post  free  for  14  Stamps — H.  G.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  252  Strand. 


npiIE  GALANTY  SHOWMAN.— How  to  Make  a  Galanty 

Show,  and  act  the  Enraged  Cobbler,  the  Broken  Bridge,  Billy  Button,  Mother  Goose, 

and  Punch  and  Judy,  with  Dialogues  complete.  150  Engravings,  post  free  for  12  Stamps _ H.  G. 

CL  A  RKE  A  CO-.  ~’>'l  Strand. 


TAVEBS  &  BABBAUD, 

-U  ARTISTS  in  GLASS,  WALL  PAINTING  and  MOSAICS,  and 

DESIGNERS  of  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES. 

_ Endell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London ;  and  at  93  Bridge  Street,  Manchester. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

TXARLAND  &  FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  Ac.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon  application.  Robes,  Surplices,  Ac. 


■RISHOP  of  LONDON’S  FUND.  —  Permanent  Work. 

Grants  have  been  made  for  39  Churches,  16  Schools,  9  Parsonage  Houses,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  28  Sites  for  such  Buildings,  either  wholly  or  partially  by  means  of  this  Fund.  Of 
these  39  Churches,  15  have  been  Consecrated;  7  are  being  built;  and  the  works  for  the  others 
will  be  begun  as  soon  as  sufficient  Funds  are  raised.  Of  the  Churches  thus  aided,  12  have  already 
been  endowed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  Grants  for  Churches  will  provide  or 
assist  in  providing  36,500  Church  Sittings,  of  which  24,000  will  be  free.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
that  the  Fund  is  materially  helping  to  overtake  the  arrears  in  the  provision  for  the  Religious 
wants  of  the  Diocese. 


Office,  46a  Pall  Mall. 

I  MS  HOP  of  LONDON’S  FUND.  —  MISSION  WORK  as 

Preparatory  to  PERMANENT  WORK. 

In  many  of  the  larger  and  more  deficient  Parishes,  Mission  Districts,  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Missionary  Clergy,  have  been  formed,  which  are  intended,  in  all  cases  where  it  may  seem 
desirable,  to  become  hereafter  independent  Parishes,  provided  with  Churches,  Schools,  Parson¬ 
age-Houses,  and  endowed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  Mission  District  is  in 
most  cases  the  germ  of  the  future  settled  Parish. 


The  total  number  of  Mission  Districts  for  which  Grants  have  been  made  is  82.  80  Missionary 
Clergy  and  35  Lay  Agents  are  employed  in  these  Mission  Districts  under  Grants  from  the 
Fund.  In  the  56  Districts  below  named,  Grants  have  been  made  for  either  one  or  more  of  these 
objects  :— Sites,  Buildings,  Rent  or  Fittings  of  Mission  Rooms: 


ST.  GILES’S. 

DEPTFORD. 

IIATCHAM. 

CLARE  MARKET. 

WALHAM  GREEN. 

SOMERS  TOWN  (2). 

WALWORTH  (4). 

PLAISTOW  (2). 

ISLINGTON  (6). 

CLERKENWELL  (2). 

BETHNAL  GREEN  (6). 
RATCLIFFE. 

BROMLEY  (3). 

ST.  GEORGE’S  IN  THE  EAST  (2). 


GREENWICH. 

PLUM  STEAD. 

WOOLWICH. 

MARYLEBONE. 
HAVERSTOCK  HILL. 
NEWINGTON,  ST.  MARY  (2). 
WEST  HAM  (2). 
KENSINGTON  POTTERIES. 
HAGGERSTONE. 

HOLBORN,  ST.  ANDREW. 
LIMEHOUSE  (2). 

STEPNEY  (3). 

POPLAR  (5). 

WAPPING. 


(N.B.— The  Numerals  show  the  number  of  Mission  Districts  in  the  Parish  which  have  been 
aided  by  the  Fund  with  the  material  apparatus  for  the  Mission  Work.) 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Committee  should  be  enabled  to  secure  Site9  for  the  Permanent 
Church  or  School  in  Districts  where  Congregations  and  Schools  have  already  been  formed.  The 
School  Churches  and  other  Mission  Buildings  used  for  Divine  Service,  and  also  as  Schools,  and 
for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  Mission  Work,  will  in  many  cases  remain  port  of  the 
permanent  Parochial  organization. 


The  Committee  most  urgently  need  the  general  assistance  of  the  Diocese  to  enable  them  to 
accomplish  the  effort  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


Office,  46a  Pall  Mall. 


TXISITOP  of  LONDON’S  FUND.— Annual  Subscriptions,  and 

*  Donations  by  Instalments  or  in  one  Sum,  wHl  be  appropriated,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  Donor,  either  to  the  General  Fund  or  to  any  of  its  Special  Objects. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Herries,  Farquhar,  A  Co.,  16  St.  James’s  Street;  Messrs. 
Hoare  A  Co., 37  Fleet  Street;  Sir  Samuel  Scott.  Bart,  and  Co.,  1  Cavendish  Square;  Messrs. 
Coutts  A  Co.,  59  Strand;  Messrs.  Barnett  A  Co.,  62  Lombard  Street;  the  Bank  of  England;  or 
to  Thomas  Bodley,  Esq.,  Secretary,  at  the  Office ,  46a  Pall  Mall. 

Cheques  sent  to  the  Office  should  be  crossed  Herries  A  Co.;  and  Post-Office  Orders  Bhould  be 
crossed,  and  be  mode  payable  to  the  Secretary. 

Office,  46a  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  November  1865. 


XT  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  tbe  Queen,  Royal  Family,  and 

•“  Courts  of  Europe — The  Public  and  Foreigners  in  London,  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
will  find  at  Messrs.  NICOLL’S  Establishments  Garments  ready  for  immediate  Use,  or  Made  to 


Order  at  a  few  hours’  notice. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Overcoats .  from  2  Guineas. 

N icoll’s  Winter  Frock  Coats .  „  3  „ 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Morning  Coats .  „  2  „ 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Trowsers .  „  l  Guinea. 

Nicoll’s  Waterproof  Tweed  Coats .  „  1  „ 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Overcoats  for  Boys .  „  1  „ 

Nicoll’8  Winter  Suits  „  .  „  1}  Guineas. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Knickerbocker  ,,  .  „  1  Guinea. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Highland  Dress  .  „  2  Guineas. 


n.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  22  Comhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


ASH  LONS  for  tbe  SEASON.  —  FARMER  &  ROGERS 

request  attention  to  the  following  exclusive  Novelties,  designed  expressly  for  their 


Firm:— 

THE  SIBERIAN  LAMBSKIN  COAT  . 42s. 

TIIE  POSHMINA  CLOTH  COAT,  from . 63s. 

THE  ALPINE  WATERPROOF  CLOAK  . 31s.  6d. 

THE  PENGUIN  CLOTH  SUIT. 


THE  ERMINE  CLOTH  OPERA  CLOAK  and  JACKET. 

Also,  a  large  and  magnificent  variety  of  real  China  Lamb,  Astracan,  and  Fur  Seal  Cloaks 
and  Jackets,  from  6  Guineas  to  30  Guineas.  Rich  Velvet  and  Cloth  Mantles.  Sable  and  Fur 
Trimmed  Cloaks  of  all  kinds,  from  84s.  to  100  Guineas. 

171, 173,  175,  179  Regent  Street,  W. 


TNDIA  SHAWLS.  —  Large  Consignments.  —  FARMER  & 

ROGERS  request  attention  to  a  magnificent  Collection  of  CASHMERE  SHAWLS  just 
received  direct  from  India;  amongst  them  are  some  beautiful  specimens  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents— 171,  173, 175,  179  Regent  Street,  W. 


CONVERTIBLE  OTTOMANS  for  Centre  of  Rooms,  to  form 

Two  Settees  and  Two  Easy  Chairs,  a  great  improvement  on  the  ordinary  Ottoman.  Only 
of  T.  H.  FILMER  &  SON,  Easy  Chair  and  Sofa  A1  anufacturers,  31, 32,  and  28  Berners  Street, 
Oxford  Street— An  Illustrated  Priced  List  post  free  on  application. 


(CHALET  CHAIRS.— HOWARD  &  SONS,  26  and  27 Berners 

Street,  solicit  the  Gentry  to  inspect  their  new  CHALET  CHAIRS.  Being  varied  in 
form,  they  are  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Reception  Rooms,  and  an  indispensable  Luxury  to  every 
Lady’s  Boudoir. 


ULYNDLES. — Her  Majesty’s  Government  use  FIELD’S 

PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES,  made  with  Hexagon-shaped  Tops.  Sold  Every¬ 
where,  but  see  that  J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD’S  Name  is  on  each  Packet— Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 


"RODRIGUES’  DRESSING  CASES  and  TRAVELLING 

DRESSING  BAGS,  with  Silver  or  Plated  Fittings  in  every  variety,  MOUNTED  and 
ORMOLU  SUITES  for  the  BOUDOIR,  TOILETTE  and  WRITING  TABLE. 

RODRIGUES’  DESPATCH  BOXES  and  TRAVELLING  WRITING  CASES,  in  russiaor 
morocco  of  the  best  quality.  Blotting  Books,  Envelope  Cases,  Inkstands,  and  Bookslides. 

CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAIT  ALBUMS,  of  the  best  make,  in  handsome  antique 
morocco  and  russia  bindings,  also  in  ormolu,  walnut,  and  Coromandel  of  new  and  elegant 
designs;  and  a  choice  Selection  of  elegant  NOVELTIES  for  PRESENTS. 

At  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 


“A  CLOSE  RANGE  with  an  OPEN  CHIMNEY.”  — 

PRIZE  MEDAL  awarded  to  BROWN  &  GREEN  at  the  Dublin  International  Ex¬ 
hibition— No  Smoky  Chimneys.  No  Close  Heat  or  Smell. 

FREDERICK  THOMAS,  72  Bishopsgate  Within. 


TV  INNER,  DESSERT,  BREAKFAST,  TEA,  and  TOILET 

SERVICES. — The  newest  and  best  Patterns  always  on  view.  Every  Description  of 
CUT  TABLE  GLASS  in  great  Variety. 

The  Stock  is  well  selected,  and  admirably  suited  for  Parties  Furnishing  to  choose  from. 

A  large  Assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  GOODS,  combining  novelty  with  beauty. 
First-class  Quality— Superior  Taste— Low  Prices. 

ALFRED  B.  PEARCE,  39  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Established  1760. 


"PORTY  YEARS’  SUCCESS.  —  No  Remedy  has  been  found 

-L  so  effectual  in  Restoring  and  Strengthening  the  Hair  as  OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of 
COLUMBIA.  For  promoting  the  Growth  of  Whiskers  and  Moustachios  it  is  unrivalled.— Sold 
in  Bottles,  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  Us.,  by  C.  and  A.  OLDR1DGE,  22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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SPAIN  AND  CIIILI. 

THE  long  Circular  in  which  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  attempts  to  justify  the  action  of  his 
Government  towards  Chili,  and  the  more  recent  note  to  the 
same  effect  addressed  to  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  at  Paris, 
leave  no  other  impression  than  that  Senor  de  Castro’s  case 
was  so  hopelessly  bad  that  no  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  regarded  it  could  make  any  difference.  There 
really  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Spam  should  have  gone 
to  war  with  Chili,  except  that  Marshal  O’Donnell  happened 
to  become  Prime  Minister  in  the  early  part  of  the  past 
summer.  Such  grievances  as  Spam  had  against  Chili  were  of 
the  most  trifling  character.  The  Spanish  flag  had  been  insulted 
more  than  a  year  ago ;  or,  as  the  Chilians  say,  a  mob  had  thought 
of  insulting  it,  but  were  restrained  by  the  wiser  of  their 
number.  A  Chilian  journal  had  written  about  Spain  in  the 
usual  amiable  style  of  colonial  free-talking,  and  the  Chilian 
Government  had  allowed  this  audacious  periodical  to  go  on 
existing.  The  Chilians  were  known  to  have  sympathized 
with  Peru  when  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Peruvians  to 
suffer  from  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  their  common 
Mother-country  ;  and  the  Chilian  Government  had  not  only 
allowed,  in  one  instance,  some  of  their  subjects  to  enlist  on 
board  a  Peruvian  vessei  in  time  of  peace,  but  had  declared 
coal  a  contraband  of  war,  which  happened  to  inconvenience 
Spain  more  than  Peru.  These  different  matters  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Chilian  Government  by  the  representative 
of  Spain,  M.  Tavira,  and  the  whole  matter  was  pleasantly  and 
comfortably  settled  in  May  last,  and  M.  Tavira,  on  behalf 
of  Spain,  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied — of  which 
fact  the  Chilians,  having  a  reasonable  fear  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  Spanish  diplomacy,  prudently  invited  the 
diplomatic  body  to  take  cognizance.  Nothing  more  would 
have  been  ever  heard  of  this  absurd  quarrel  with 
Chili  only  that,  very  unfortunately  for  Chili,  the  Ministry 
in  Spain  was  changed  before  the  report  of  M.  Tavira  was 
received  at  home.  Marshal  O’Donnell  immediately  deter¬ 
mined  to  disavow  the  emissary  of  his  predecessor,  and  sent 
out  Admiral  Pareja  to  repudiate  utterly  the  engagements  of 
M.  Tavira,  and  to  demand  that  the  Spanish  flag  should  be 
saluted,  and  that  a  document  should  be  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  Chilian  authorities,  in  which  it  should  be  acknowledged 
that  the  demands  of  Spain  had  been  perfectly  just.  Senor  de 
Castro  takes  especial  pride  in  remarking  that  Spain  was  so 
generous  as  not  to  ask  for  any  money.  Now  that  a  quarrel 
has  actually  broken  out,  she  is  not  so  moderate ;  and  Admiral 
Pareja  has  been  instructed  to  screw  out  of  the  Chilians  an 
indemnity  lor  such  losses  as  this  buccaneering  squadron  of 
Spanish  ships  may  have  at  any  time  sustained  through 
the  fault  of  the  Chilians — the  chief  of  these  being,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  high  price  they  had  to  pay  for  coals  while 
off  the  Chincha  Islands.  Admiral  Pareja  took  care  to 
make  his  demands  with  that  offensiveness  which  he  rightly 
judged  would  be  most  gratifying  to  his  employers.  He 
chose  the  anniversary  of  Chilian  independence  to  inform 
the  Chilians  that  the  demands  of  Spain  were  renewed,  and 
must  be  immediately  satisfied.  The  diplomatic  body  remon¬ 
strated,  but  they  could  not  induce  the  Admiral  to  proceed  more 
temperately.  In  fact,  he  was  sent  there  to  quarrel,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  argued  out  of  the  quarrel  he  had  set  his  heart  on. 
He  evidently  enjoyed  his  task,  and,  in  announcing  to  his  men 
that  the  time  for  action  had  come,  he  invited  them  to  consider 
the  present  contest  as  only  a  continuance  of  the  great  struggle 
which  Spain  waged  for  so  many  years  with  her  American 
colonies,  and  which  has  left  so  much  bitterness  on  both  sides. 

Spain  and  her  Admiral  have  behaved  as  badly  as  possible 
to  Chili,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  they  have  behaved 
badly  to  neutrals.  The  Admiral  immediately  instituted  a 
blockade,  and  the  time  he  gave  neutrals  to  clear  out  was,  per¬ 
haps,  inconveniently  short.  But  he  warned  off  neutral  vessels 


that  were  approaching  the  coast ;  and,  in  the  single  instance 
where  he  is  said  to  have  captured  an  English  vessel,  the  ship 
had  only  been  transferred  the  day  before  to  the  English  clerk 
of  a  Chilian  employer,  and  the  Admiral,  before  appropriating 
the  vessel,  is  stated  to  have  offered  to  refer  to  the  English 
Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Santiago  the  question  of  her  real  owner¬ 
ship.  The  number  of  blockading  vessels  is  indeed  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  coast;  but  this  does  not 
make  it  certain  that  the  blockade  is  not  reasonably  effective. 
In  a  country  like  Chili,  where  there  are  scarcely  any  roads, 
and  where  industry  is  only  carried  on  at  a  few  detached 
points,  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  practically 
carried  on  at  a  very  few  ports.  A  vessel  might  run 
into  other  ports,  but  her  cargo  would  bo  almost  value¬ 
less  there;  she  must  get  into  Valparaiso  or  Coquimbo,  or 
some  other  harbour  having  communication  with  the  in¬ 
terior,  or  she  has  her  run  for  no  purpose ;  and  so  a  block¬ 
ade  may  be  effective  although  it  is  only  on  a  few  points 
in  a  long  line  of  coast  that  any  watch  is  kept.  The  Admiral 
has  also  conceded  such  privileges  to  foreigners,  and  has  been  so 
anxious  to  treat  them  well,  that  he  has  given  offence  to  the 
Chilians ;  and  therefore  no  neutral  Power,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  any  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  war 
has  hitherto  been  conducted.  If  neutrals  interfere,  they  can 
only  interfere  on  the  ground  that  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was 
so  frivolous,  aud  that  the  demands  of  Spain  are  so  monstrously 
unjust,  as  to  entitle  other  nations  to  stop  the  war,  as  a  disgrace  to 
civilization.  But,  in  the  first  place,  M.  de  Castro  asserts  that  in 
August  last  he  sent  a  Circular  to  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  Spain,  instructing  them  to  inform  the  Governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited  that  Spain  was  not  content  with 
the  proceedings  of  M.  Tavira,  and  was  going  to  insist  on 
Chili  giving  her  satisfaction.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  some  show 
of  reason  in  contending  that  the  neutrals,  being  thus  informed 
beforehand,  must  be  taken  by  their  silence  and  inactivity 
to  have  declared  themselves  indifferent  to  the  course  which 
Spain  intended  to  pursue.  And,  in  the  next  place,  as  we  have 
done  things  in  our  time  quite  as  violent  and  outrageous  as  the 
conduct  of  Spain  to  Chili,  we  ought  to  be  tender  in  our 
judgment  of  Spain,  and  anxious  to  deal  gently  with  a  country 
that  is  not  going  much  beyond  the  example  we  have  set. 

No  people  appear  to  have  been  more  astonished  at  the 
news  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Chili  than  the 
Spaniards  themselves.  They  had  evidently  no  more  notion 
that  they  were  at  war  with  Chili  than  we  have  now 
whether  we  are  or  are  not  at  war  with  the  rebels,  as 
they  are  vaguely  called,  whom  the  Captain  of  the  Bulldog 
was  pleased  to  attack  lately.  There  is,  of  course,  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  this  war  with  Chili  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  has  been  expressly  approved  of  by  them. 
They  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  Admiral  Pareja. 
He  has  done  exactly  what  they  wished  him  to  do.  Techni¬ 
cally,  therefore,  the  Spaniards  are  bound  by  the  acts  of  their 
Government ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  these  acts,  and  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
approve  of  them.  If  their  national  pride  were  chafed,  and  the 
dictation  of  a  great  Power  were  threatened,  then  their  spirit 
would  soon  grow  hot,  and  they  would  consider  the  national 
honour  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Although 
we  could  not  consider  the  private  feelings  and  private  in¬ 
terests  of  Spaniards  if  we  had  a  clear  duty  before  us,  and  if  we 
were  indisputably  bound  to  force  Spain  to  make  a  peace  that 
it  would  be  sure  to  think  dishonourable  because  it  would  be 
compulsory,  yet,  when  we  have  only  to  consider  what  would 
be  best  for  all  parties  and  for  the  civilized  world,  we  may  look 
at  the  probable  effects  of  using  threatening  language,  and  may 
hesitate  to  use  it  if  those  effects  seem  very  bad.  There  is  every 
reason,  both  for  the  sake  of  Chili  and  of  Spain,  why  the  speedy 
restoration  of  peace  is  highly  desirable.  A  few  months  of 
war  might  easily  throw  back  Chili  for  years,  as  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  assistance  of  foreigners  that  the  resources 
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of  the  Republic  are  being  developed  ;  and  it  would  be  very 
much  to  be  regretted -that,  when  at  last  thei'e  seems  some 
slight  prospect  of  affairs  in  Spain  going  on  better  than 
they  have  done  lately,  the  elements  of  new  discord  should 
be  again  introduced,  and  the  national  mind  again  taught 
to  feed  itself  on  its  insane  jealousies  and  vague  projects  of 
aggrandisement.  What  it  may  be  hoped  both  sides  would 
be  willing  to  accept  is  a  friendly  offer  of  mediation.  Spain 
will  of  course  say  that  she  alone  is  the  judge  of  what  is  due 
to  her  own  honour.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  induce  her 
to  believe,  and  to  induce  the  Chilians  to  allow  her  to  believe, 
that  the  expressions  of  the  offending  journal  were  only  used 
in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  If  the  two  nations  then  saluted  each 
other’s  flag,  and  Chili  behaved  generously  and  gave  Spain  a 
few  tons  of  coal,  this  ridiculous  squabble  would  be  at  end, 
and  diplomatists  might  disguise,  under  a  comfortable  cloud  of 
fine  writing  and  unmitigated  praise  of  every  one,  how  very 
little  there  had  really  been  for  the  mediators  to  settle. 


MINISTERIAL  PROSPECTS. 

IF  Lord  Russell  intends  to  propose  no  more  changes  in  the 
British  Constitution  than  he  has  made  in  his  own  Ministry, 
his  bitterest  enemies  will  scarcely  accuse  him  of  revolutionary 
designs.  He  succeeded  to  the  command  of  a  Cabinet  of  quiet- 
ists.  The  hush  of  popular  expectation,  and  a  month’s  delay, 
have  ended  in  the  innocent  sacrifice  of  Mr.  TIutt  and  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  former  gentleman’s  curious  awkwardness 
in  denouncing  publicly  the  officials  with  whom  he  was 
deputed  privately  to  negotiate  had  rendered  his  retirement 
a  matter  of  convenience.  Sir  Robert’s  dismissal  has 
deprived  Ireland  of  a  Chief  Secretary  who,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Shakspeare,  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  “  bully- 
“  boy  ”  after  her  own  heart.  Sir  Robert’s  political  exploits 
have  not  been  as  yet  considerable,  but  the  story  of  the 
Tamworth  butcher,  the  Dublin  banker,  and  the  challenge  of 
the  fire-eating  O’Donoghue  are  episodes  on  which  any  Celtic 
statesman  might  look  back  with  gratification  and  triumph ; 
and  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  born  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  has  not  lived  in  the  happy  days  of 
the  fair  of  Donnybrook,  more  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  him.  He  has  been  recalled  from  his 

post  too  soon  to  permit  of  his  carrying  off  in  personal 
conflict  the  spolia  opima  of  any  Fenian  chief ;  but  if 
Mr.  Stephens,  or  any  other  Head  Centre,  will  step  down 
to  Tamworth  at  the  next  general  election,  the  misfor¬ 
tune  might  possibly  be  remedied.  The  substitution  of 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  seems  to  imply  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  respect  to  their  Irish  policy,  intend  to  rely  in  the 
coming  Session  rather  upon  measures  than  upon  men.  Part 
of  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party  is,  or  is  ordinarily  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  some  sort  of  inquiry  into,  or  modification  of,  the 
position  of  the  Established  Irish  Church.  After  some  years  of 
compulsory  dishonesty  it  is  desirable  that  a  Liberal  Cabinet 
should  fly  its  true  colours,  in  order  that  Englishmen  may 
understand  what  it  is  that  they  are  likely  to  be  asked 
to  sanction  or  to  disapprove.  If  Lord  Russell  is  wise, 
he  will  defer  to  the  growing  wish  on  the  part  of  the  public 
— whether  Conservative  or  Liberal — for  plain  speaking  and 
plain  sailing ;  and  the  choice  of  Mr.  Fortescue  is  a  symptom 
that  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr.  Whiteside  had  better  begin 
to  furbish  up  their  Protestant  thunderbolts.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  is  a 
heaven-born  Secretary ;  but  his  opinions  on  Irish  topics  are 
believed  to  be  liberal  and  tolerant,  and  it  may  turn  out  that 
he  has  a  genius  for  receiving,  and  conversing  affably  with, 
deputations.  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  probably  remain  first 
favourite  amongst  the  drivers  of  the  Dublin  jaunting-cars,  but 
Mr.  Fortescue  is  less  likely  to  provoke  or  prolong  a  personal 
controversy  with  the  irritable  clergy  of  the  sister  Church. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  Mr.  Goschen’s  nomination  to 
the  place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  TIutt.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  much  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  possibly  true,  as  Mr.  Newdegate  observes, 
that  Mr.  Goschen  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the 
broader  section  of  the  Liberals ;  but  his  promotion 
is  due  rather  to  his  own  ability,  and  to  his  position  as 
first  member  for  the  City,  than  to  any  notoriety  he  has 
achieved  among  pronounced  Liberal  partisans.  He  has 
no  reason  to  be  sorry  that  he  has  been  withdrawn  for 
the  present  from  the  possibility  of  ruining  his  nascent  pres¬ 
tige  by  any  independent  indiscretions;  and,  from  a  proba¬ 
tionary  discipline  of  routine,  he  may  hope  hereafter  to  emerge 
into  the  noonday  glare  of  office.  Mr.  Forster’s  acceptance  ot 
Lord  Russell’s  offer  is  far  more  full  of  meaning.  His  Brad¬ 
ford  speech  must  be  regarded  as  a  personal  undertaking  to 


join  no  Government  that  would  not  pledge  itself  to  a  serious 
scheme  of  Reform.  If  Lord  Russell  were  weak  enough  to  try 
to  stave  off  a  Parliamentary  crisis  by  some  measure  that 
rests  on  no  better  principle  than  Whig  love  of  office,  and 
means  nothing  more  than  that  Lord  Russell  desires  to 
quarrel  neither  with  Liberals  nor  Tories,  Mr.  Forster’s  repu¬ 
tation  would  not  escape  unscathed  from  the  general  and 
certain  shipwreck  of  the  Government.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Mr.  Lowe  should  remain 
unplaced.  He,  by  this  time,  has  doubtless  begun  to  regret 
that  he  ever  penned  the  speech  which  last  spring,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  considered  so  brilliant 
and  creditable.  Valuable  as  he  might  be  to  the  Ministry, 
it  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  find  a  place  for  him 
■where  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  irritating  school¬ 
masters  or  clergymen  or  religious  societies.  India,  which  is 
panting  to  be  freed  from  the  incubus  of  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
seems  closed  to  him  by  the  fact  that  India  has  missionaries. 
But  for  the  existence  of  chaplains  on  board  Her  Majesty’s  ships 
— about  whom  it  is  true  that  no  one  much  cares — the  Admiralty 
might  have  occupied,  if  not  weax-ied,  his  indefatigable  industry  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  general  upturning  of  naval  abuses  he 
might,  as  a  relaxation,  have  been  permitted  by  a  grateful 
House  of  Commons  to  worry  even  an  occasional  navy 
chaplain  or  two.  They  might  have  been  tossed  to  him  once 
a  fortnight,  as  the  Christians  under  the  Roman  Empire  were 
tossed  to  the  lions.  All  this,  however,  is  made  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  by  the  offence  which  Mr.  Lowe  openly  gave 
last  Session  to  the  Liberal  flag.  Virtue  in  politics  is  so  rare 
that  it  ought,  for  the  sake  of  moral  grandeur,  to  be  allowed  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  its  own  reward ;  and  Mr.  Lowe,  whose  conscience 
is  so  tendei',  should  be  the  last  man  to  complain  if  the  sacrifice 
which  he  has  made  for  principle  turns  out  to  be  a  solid  one. 

Lord  Russell  appears  resolved  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
any  general  dismissal  of  the  Incapables.  Sir  George  Grey, 
though  deficient  in  firmness  and  in  energy,  is  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  Lord  De  Grey, 
though  not  without  his  failings,  labours  honestly  and  with  be¬ 
coming  industi'y  at  his  depai'tment.  But  Sir  Charles  Wood  has 
no  right  to  a  Cabinet  seat,  except  the  right  of  long  user;  and 
prescription  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  excuse  for  established  inef¬ 
ficiency.  The  debating  force  of  the  present  Government  will 
probably  be  found,  during  the  next  Session,  weaker  than  is 
desirable.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  host  in  himself,  but  he  pro¬ 
vokes  and  excites  as  many  enemies  as  he  defeats,  and  in  the 
first  week  of  the  Session  he  will  probably  succeed  in  offending 
mortally  half  a  dozen  old  county  members  and  all  the  young 
Conservative  newcomers.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  but  for  his 
superior  health  and  the  advantage  which  an  official  position 
lends  to  a  debate,  might  pair  off  contentedly  with  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns.  The  newly-fledged  officials,  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr, 
Goschen,  are  undeniably  something  gained  in  speaking  power ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  subordinates  fresh  to  office 
will  be  able,  except  on  rare  and  great  occasions,  to  travel  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  business,  and  Under- Secretaries, 
as  a  rule,  are  rather  tolerated  than  welcomed  in  debate.  Lord 
Stanley  can  scarcely  be  considered  for  the  future  a  reliable 
party  debater;  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
General  Peel,  Lord  Cranborne,  and  Mr.  Henley  (Mr. 
Seymour  Fitzgerald  being  at  present  lost  to  the  ranks), 
the  Conservatives  have  nothing  formidable  to  oppose  to  the 
Ministerial  garrison  ;  but  these  four  statesmen  are  all  potent 
in  attack,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr. 
ITorsman,  Mr.  Bright,  and  (if  he  regain  his  seat)  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne,  are  outsiders  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  a 
Cabinet  from  which  they  are  excluded.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  will  be  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  Cabinet  to  trust 
rather  to  the  Liberal  party  at  large  than  to  their  own 
Ministerial  strength.  Deprived  of  the  support  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Liberal  members,  they  would  soon  fall  victims  to  a 
numerous  and  organized  Opposition,  and  would  not  have  even 
made  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  who  might 
be  so  useful  to  them  at  any  future  conferences  at  Willis’s 
Rooms.  If  the  advantage  of  a  party  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  it  will  not  probably  be  forgotten  by  Liberal 
tacticians  and  whips  that,  unless  Lord  Russell  falls  with  a 
programme  in  his  hand,  he  will  not  soon  return  to  power. 
The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
disorganized  a  party  which  that  Minister  never  took  the 
trouble  to  compose  ;  but  the  Liberal  party  lias  at  present  as 
little  unity  of  purpose  as  if  it  had  been  confounded  by  the 
irreparable  loss  of  a  great  leader  with  a  tvholc  quiver-full  of 
projects  and  ideas.  Unless  it  is  able  to  gather  itself  into  some¬ 
thing  like  form,  and  to  hoist  something  like  a  common  flag, 
should  it  be  driven  into  the  cold  exile  of  Opposition  its  exclu¬ 
sion  from  power  may  be  longer  than  the  two  or  three  years 
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which  are  popularly  and  unceremoniously  assigned  as  the 
tenure  of  any  future  Tory  Cabinet.  Mr.  Bright  and  the 
Manchester  party  may  again,  upon  an  emergency,  consent  to 
assist  an  old  Premier  into  the  saddle  which  he  has  lost,  hut 
they  are  not  likely  again  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  noble 
encl  of  restoring  his  train  of  intimates.  A  timely  and  a  vigorous 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  might  be  of  some  avail ;  but  the 
next  time  the  famous  sibyl  comes  to  the  door  of  the  Gladstone- 
Kussei.l  Cabinet,  she  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bright,  upon 
Thursday,  proclaimed  his  satisfaction  with  the  composition  of 
the  present  Ministry.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Bright  and  of  the  Ministry  on  this  point  are  not  iden¬ 
tical.-  The  Manchester  party  naturally  regard  a  too  powerful 
Cabinet  as  suspiciously  as  France  regards  the  idea  of  a  strong 
and  united  Italy.  The  weaker  the  protege  the  more  omnipotent 
ordinarily  is  the  patron ;  and  Mr.  Bright  would  prefer  a 
Cabinet  so  feeble  as  to  be  compelled  to  take  its  orders  from 
below  the  gangway.  The  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
of  the  country  and  of  the  Liberal  party,  require  that  Lord 
Russell  should  try  the  best  possible  combination.  If  he  has  tried 
and  failed,  it  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault ;  but  if  he  has  not 
tried  at  all,  the  sooner  he  sets  about  it  the  better  for  himself. 


JAMAICA. 

THE  latest  intelligence  from  Jamaica  is,  like  the  preceding 
accounts,  unsatisfactory,  and  not  wholly  intelligible. 
The  insurrection  is  completely  suppressed,  and  yet,  if  the 
statements  of  the  Governor  are  literally  accurate,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  has  been  any  insurrection  to  suppress. 
The  so-called  rebellion  still  consists  in  the  attack  on  the 
Court-house  at  Morant  Bay,  in  which  about  twenty  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  district  were  killed  by  an  angry  mob.  If 
the  atrocious  boasts  of  the  Colonial  newspapers  could  be 
believed,  1,050  negroes — a  number  considerably  exceeding 
that  of  the  participators  in  the  affray — had  been  hanged  or 
shot  in  revenge  for  the  outrage  in  a  single  parish  ;  and  on  the 
same  authority  it  is  announced  that  “  over  2,000  will  have 
“  paid  the  penalty  of  their  vile  attempt  to  exterminate 
“  the  white  and  coloured  races  of  the  island.”  In  pri¬ 
vate  life,  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a  braggart  who 
falsely  attributes  to  himself  exploits  which  would  have  been 
highly  discreditable  to  him  if  they  had  really  been  performed; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  bloodthirsty  journalists  of  Jamaica 
commit  murder  principally  on  paper.  Unfortunately,  a  report 
of  a  certain  Captain  Ford,  who  commands  an  irregular  troop  at 
St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  sounds  more  authentic.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  blame  in  allowing  such  a  person  to  exercise  powers 
which  ought  to  be  entrusted  even  to  regular  soldiers  only  in 
extreme  emergency.  This  Captain  Ford  talks  of  hanging 
and  shooting  with  the  loosest  indifference,  and  he  even 
boasts  of  a  theft,  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  of  Gordon’s  coat 
and  waistcoat.  “  We  quarter  on  the  enemy,”  he  says, 
“  as  much  as  possible — small  stock,  turkeys,  &c.,  we  take 
“  ad  libitum  ” ;  the  enemy  being  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  of  Jamaica.  The  black  troops  “  are 
“  more  successful  than  ours  in  catching  horses ;  nearly 
“  all  of  them  are  mounted.  They  shot  about  160  people 
“  on  their  march  from  Port  Antonio  to  Manchineal, 
“  hanged  seven  in  Manchineal,  and  shot  three  on  their  way 
“  here.  This  is  a  picture  of  martial  law.  The  soldiers 
“  enjoy  it,  the  inhabitants  have  to  dread  it.”  If  Ford  escapes 
hanging,  except  on  full  proof  that  he  is  a  shameless  liar,  there 
is  no  justice  in  Jamaica.  The  picture  which  he  draws  of 
martial  law  is  indeed  instructive.  If  the  Manchester  meeting 
had  not  been  in  too  great  a  hurry,  the  materials  lor  indignant 
eloquence  would  have  been  abundantly  provided. 

Nevertheless  it  is  fortunate  that  the  country  is  not  at  present 
governed  by  public  meetings.  The  wisest  men  are  wiser 
when  they  are  not  addressing  a  sympathetic  audience,  and 
those  who  have  a  passion  for  making  speeches  and  passing 
resolutions  are  seldom  pre-eminently  wise.  The  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  on  taking  the  chair  at  a  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica,  properly  expressed  a  con¬ 
ventional  hope  that  the  discussion  would  be  of  an  impartial 
character,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  elicit  the  truth  ;  but  a 
meeting  which  is  all  of  one  mind  can  scarcely  be  called 
impartial,  and  on  questions  of  fact  the  best  way  of  eliciting 
the  truth  is  to  obtain  full  and  authentic  information,  and  not 
to  adopt  on  imperfect  evidence  premature  conclusions.  A 
memorial  to  the  Government  which  was  voted  by  the  meeting 
is  open  to  little  objection,  except  as  far  as  it  refers  to  certain 
alleged  causes  of  supposed  discontent  among  the  coloured 
people  of  Jamaica.  The  reports  of  the  Governor  and  of 
the  oliicers  in  command  of  the  troops  j  ustity  a  suspicion  that 
undue  severity  has  been  used,  and,  if  the  civil  and  military 


authorities  have  done  themselves  injustice,  they  may  perhaps 
clear  their  characters  by  fuller  and  more  lucid  explanations. 
The  request  of  the  Manchester  memorialists  that  a  Commission 
of  inquiry  should  be  appointed  will  probably  not  be  con¬ 
ceded.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  conduct  of  the  local  administration,  and  it  would  be 
a  dereliction  of  duty  to  refer  to  any  Commission  the  question 
whether  the  means  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  or 
riot  were  just  and  legal.  If  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  had 
desired  to  elicit,  and  not  to  anticipate,  the  truth,  they  would 
have  adopted  the  simple  course  of  waiting  for  the  next  West 
Indian  mail.  The  evidence  against  the  Governor  of  Jamaica 
has  been  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  himself,  and  the 
paradox  of  unconscious  self-accusation  possibly  admits  of  ex¬ 
planation.  Many  persons  of  languid  imagination  are  habitu¬ 
ally  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  their  own  familiar 
knowledge  of  special  subjects  and  the  unavoidable  ignorance 
which  it  is  their  business  to  dispel.  The  Governor  of 
Jamaica  made  so  bad  a  case  for  himself,  that  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  might  have  a  defence  in  reserve  ;  and  his 
evident  belief,  which  is  shared  by  both  Houses  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  that  his  conduct  had  been  highly  meritorious, 
may  probably  have  been  founded  on  reasons  which  he 
forgot  to  explain.  Only  two  years  ago,  the  same  political 
section  which  was  represented  at  the  Manchester  meeting  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  indignation  against  a  diplomatic 
agent  and  a  naval  officer  who  had  burnt  a  town  in  Japan. 
To  rouse  popular  sympathy,  the  disaster  of  Kagosima  was 
illustrated  by  the  supposed  conflagration  of  Birmingham  or 
Bradford,  and  the  Government  was  loudly  required  to  disavow 
and  to  punish  the  authors  of  a  revolting  act  of  cruelty.  Less 
excitable  persons  remarked  that  the  Admiral  and  the  Minister 
could  not  have  intended  to  furnish  grounds  for  their  own  con¬ 
demnation,  and  that  their  reports  implied  a  calm  conviction 
that  they  had  performed  a  highly  meritorious  act.  On  further 
inquiry,  it  appeared  that  Kagosima  was  built  of  paper,  that  it 
had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  before  it  was  accidentally 
set  on  fire,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  all  the  damage  which  had 
been  inflicted  would  be  repaired.  The  agitation  at  once 
collapsed  ;  and  as  the  measures  of  the  Admiral  were  approved 
by  the  Government,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  Kagosima 
was  not  the  scene  of  an  atrocious  crime.  The  rigorous  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  authorities  in  Jamaica  cannot  be  similarly 
explained  away ;  but  additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy  and  of  the  guilt  of  the  victims  might  place  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Governor  and  his  colleagues  in  a  different  aspect. 

Mr  Jacob  Bright,  lately  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Manchester,  displayed  all  the  zeal  of  an 
intolerant  partisan.  As  the  meeting  was  prepared  to  act  on 
fragmentary  information,  its  leaders  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  accept  in  all  its  parts  a  statement  which  was 
highly  favourable  to  their  own  opinions.  It  could 
only  be  known  at  Manchester  that  the  negroes  of  Morant  Bay 
had  attacked  the  Court-house,  and  that,  after  a  contest  with  a 
few  civilians  and  volunteers,  they  had  put  to  death,  with  or 
without  additional  acts  of  barbarity,  all  the  defenders  of  the 
building.  To  politicians  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright’s  school,  every 
rebel  is  a  hero  or  a  victim,  and  a  guardian  of  order,  even  when 
he  acts  in  self-defence,  is  guilty  of  lawless  violence.  As  Mr. 
Bright  professed  no  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
events  at  Morant  Bay,  his  version  of  the  story  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  mere  reflection  of  his  own  extravagant  pre¬ 
judices.  As  he  inlormed  the  meeting,  “  A  few  volunteers 
“  fired  upon  a  large  crowd,  and  as  the  crowd  outnumbered  the 
“  volunteers,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  their  firing 
“  should  be  overwhelmed.  The  volunteers  retreated  into  the 
“  Court-house,  where  they  were  attacked ;  the  Court-house 
“  was  set  on  fire  ;  and  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  the  mob  killed 
“  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons,  and  injured  a  number  of 
“  others.”  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  evidently  wishes  his  hearers  to 
believe  that  an  imprudent  volley  fired  by  the  volun¬ 
teers  provoked  the  mob  to  violence;  but  the  retreat  into 
the  Court-house,  as  well  as  the  original  discharge  of 
firearms,  is  due  to  his  own  invention.  The  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  negroes  have  been  described  in  exaggerated 
language,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assault  on  the 
Court-house  and  the  slaughter  of  the  little  garrison  were  an 
outbreak  of  savage  fury  against  the  whites.  It  is  right  that 
official  misconduct  should  be  denounced,  but  it  argues  culpable 
levity  to  disregard  the  dangers  to  which  the  Jamaica  planters 
may  be  exposed  by  public  apologies  for  negro  outrages. 
When  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  asserts  that  “twenty  volunteers 
“  were  employed  to  fire  on  six  hundred  people,”  he  supplies 
the  insurgents  with  a  fictitious  excuse  which  had  not  been 
devised  on  the  spot.  If  Gordon  was  wrongfully  executed, 
the  Governor  will  have  to  answer  tor  the  deed ;  but  it  is 
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not  to  be  assumed  that  the  alleged  ringleader  of  the  rebellion 
was  a  faultless  character.  To  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  real  or  even 
imputed  disaffection  is  apparently  a  sufficient  proof  of  merit. 
Although  he  probably  knows  little  or  nothing  of  Gordon’s 
history,  he  boldly  declares  that  “  if  there  were  fifty  such  men 
“  there  might  be  a  Government  in  Jamaica.”  Mr.  Bright 
apparently  wavers  between  the  adoption  and  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Eyre’s  statement  that  Gordon  was  a  traitor.  If  the 
charge  is  capable  of  proof,  the  sympathies  of  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  Manchester  meeting  must  have  been  alienated 
from  the  culprit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  loyal  subject 
would  not  have  attracted  Mr.  Bright’s  admiration.  It  now 
appears  that  Gordon  was  really  guilty  of  exciting  political 
agitation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Morant  Bay,  who  after¬ 
wards  attacked  the  Court-house.  The  language  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  appeal  is,  as  is  usual  with  demagogues,  vague  and 
general,  but  his  meaning  may  in  some  degree  be  inferred  from 
the  result  of  his  exhortations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Governor  and  the  white  population  fully  believed  in  his  guilt, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  would  be  in  some  degree 
disappointed  if  their  suspicions  were  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
The  speech  of  the  Governor  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
the  subsequent  addresses  voted  in  reply,  indicate  an  unhesi¬ 
tating  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  and  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  measures  of  suppression  which  had  been  adopted. 
It  remains  for  the  Imperial  Government  and  for  the  country  to 
review  his  conduct,  but  it  is  right  to  wait  before  a  final 
judgment  is  pronounced. 

Although  rewards  or  censures  of  civil  and  military  func¬ 
tionaries  can  only  be  distributed  by  the  Government,  there  is 
reason  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  Jamaica.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright’s  remedy  for 
existing  evils  is,  of  course,  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  “  so 
“  that  those  men  who  had  been  so  much  trampled  on,  and  in 
“  whose  way  so  many  difficulties  had  been  placed,  should 
“  have  a  greater  control  in  the  Parliament  by  sending  mem- 
“  bers  of  their  own  class  to  sit  there.”  As  the  English  West 
Indies  are  at  present  the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which 
negroes  are  placed  on  a  footing  of  political  equality  with 
white  men,  the  concession  of  predominant  influence  to  the 
inferior  race  seems  not  to  be  urgently  necessary.  A 
black  Parliament  would  have  the  power  of  still  further 
depressing  the  industry  which  is  already  encumbered 
with  sufficient  impediments.  The  importation  of  foreign 
labourers  would  cease,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
■white  residents  would  gradually  be  pushed  out  of  the 
island.  Philanthropists  ought  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  Hayti  before  they  encourage  the  establishment  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  unmixed  negro  communities.  In 
Jamaica  there  is  already  a  coloured  middle-class  of  traders, 
who  are  also  politicians,  while  Hayti  has  never  succeeded  in 
emerging  from  barbarism.  The  more  refined  and  select  Eng¬ 
lish  Baptists  repudiate  their  theoretical  converts  in  Jamaica  ; 
but  travellers  report  that  the  Christianity  of  Hayti  is  fast 
relapsing  into  heathenism.  No  English  Government  would 
deliberately  discourage  the  efforts  of  the  Jamaica  proprietors 
to  retain  their  position  in  the  island,  and  to  retrieve  a  portion 
of  their  heavy  losses;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  no  fantastic 
theory  of  equal  justice  will  deprive  the  white  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  security  for  person  and  property.  It  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Governor,  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown  may  be 
expected  to  be  impartial,  and  the  memory  of  the  late  dis¬ 
turbances  will  for  a  considerable  time  aggravate  the  reciprocal 
distrust  of  the  whites  and  of  the  coloured  population.  The 
conspiracy  may  have  been  really  formed,  though  the  Governor 
has  forgotten  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  statements,  and 
his  high  character  for  humanity  and  courage  entitle  him  to  a 
suspension  of  judgment.  The  punishments  which  are  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  can  scarcely 
admit  of  apology,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  have  been  over¬ 
stated  by  complacent  reporters. 


MB.  BRIGHT  ON  EEFOEM. 

milE  exposition  of  his  views  which  Mr.  Bright  has  de- 
JL  livered  at  Blackburn  derives  a  peculiar  importance  both 
from  the  political  position  of  the  speaker  and  1'rom  the 
critical  time  at  which  his  speech  has  been  spoken.  It  con¬ 
tains  at  once  a  manifesto  of  political  views  and  something 
which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  defiance  and  a  lure 
to  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Bright  not  only  lets  them  know 
that  he  expects  them  to  risk  their  fate  on  a  Reform  Bill, 
but  that,  if  they  wish  for  his  support,  they  must  go  cer¬ 
tain  lengths,  and  must  give  their  Bill  a  certain  colour. 
The  particular  length  on  which  he  has  fixed  is  a  Bill  of  not 
“  Jess  dimensions  or  less  value  than  the  Bill  introduced  and 


“withdrawn’  in  i860.”  The  colour  of  the  Bill  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  assertion  that  it  must  be  free  from  “  tricks,” 
and  from  all  “  childish  ”  schemes  for  representing  minorities. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  Ministry 
that  they  will  have  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bright  if  they 
disappoint  him ;  and  yet  that  which  he  recommends  will  be 
received  with  suspicion,  if  not  distaste,  by  a  large  body 
both  in  Parliament  and  the  country,  because  of  the  tone  in 
which  it  is  recommended,  and  because  it  is  Mr.  Bright  who 
recommends  it.  He  has  always  infused  into  the  discussion  of 
Reform  the  extreme  degree  of  bitterness  of  which  it  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  ;  and  if  on  the  present  occasion  he  has  not 
opened  his  vitriol  bottle,  even  his  simulated  moderation 
may  be  suspicious.  He  has  all  along  made  Reform  a  class 
question,  and  in  so  doing  has  both  misrepresented  facts 
and  calumniated  the  class  he  hates.  Throughout  all  his 
agitation  for  an  alteration  of  the  franchise,  he  has  preserved 
the  attitude  of  a  man  who  witnesses  a  gigantic  wrong 
against  ■which  he  solemnly  protests.  He  has  offered  himself 
as  the  champion  of  a  down-trodden  multitude,  sacrificed  to 
the  caprices  and  pleasures  of  a  triumphant  upper  class. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  way  he  has  given  an  interest  to  his 
speeches  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  For 
he  has  made  them  thrill  with  the  vibrations  of  an  intense 
personal  feeling.  lie  has  a  love  for  democracy  such  as 
Italians,  while  Austria  reigned  over  Italy,  had  for  freedom. 
He  hates  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  democracy,  as 
Italians  hated  the  foreigners  who  overran  their  country.  And 
having,  as  the  Italians  had,  the  gift  of  expressing  this  strong 
unreasoning  feeling  in  delicate,  beautiful,  and  almost  poetical 
language,  he  feels  the  pleasure  of  an  artist  in  exercising  the 
craft  of  which  he  is  a  master,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives 
utterance  to  the  passionate  thoughts  that  stir  him.  And  a 
few  years  ago  his  countrymen  listened  to  him  with  much 
more  eagerness  than  they  do  now.  They  still  like, 
as  much  as  they  ever  did,  to  have  strong  political  feeling 
exhibited  in  a  commanding  form,  and  they  readily  allow 
that  time  has  only  matured  the  vigour,  the  nervousness,  and 
the  imaginative  refinement  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
orators.  But  discussion  and  reflection  have  convinced  them 
that  a  new  Reform  Bill  is  not  kept  back  by  the 
hatred  of  one  class  towards  another,  and  that  democracy  is 
neither  an  angel  nor  a  fiend,  but  an  arrangement  of  society  very 
good  in  some  places  and  at  some  times,  and  very  bad  in  other 
places  and  at  other  times.  There  is,  too,  a  sentiment  natural 
to  all  Englishmen,  that  they  do  not  like  being  bullied.  They 
are  willing  to  redress  grievances  that  are  proved  to  their  satis¬ 
faction,  and  sometimes,  for  peace  sake,  are  willing  to  redress 
grievances  that  seem  to  them  for  the  most  part  imaginary. 
But  they  do  not  like  a  man  who  denounces  lamentation  and 
woe  upon  a  wicked  nation  that  will  not  at  once  redress  what  he 
chooses  to  picture  as  a  grievance,  and  redress  it  in  the  pre¬ 
cise  mode  that  he  chooses  to  prescribe.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Bright’s  speeches  on  Reform  is  to  make  thousands  of  people 
hostile  to  Reform  who  would  otherwise  be  slightly  and  languidly 
favourable  to  it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  effect  that  he  has 
now  produced,  or  seemed  to  produce,  at  Blackburn,  the  Ministry 
will,  a  week  hence,  find  that  it  has  exactly  the  same  problem  to 
meet  as  before,  except  that  Mr.  Bright  has  made  it  a  little 
more  necessary  to  face  it  and  a  little  more  difficult  to  solve  it. 

Reformers  who  speak  as  Mr.  Forster  spoke  at  Bradford  go 
much  nearer  the  mark  at  which  they  aim.  He  also  took  it  lor 
granted  that  the  present  Ministry  would  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill, 
but  he  dwelt  on  the  great  difficulties  they  would  have  to  encounter. 
The  Bill  that  could  be  practically  got  through  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  thought  to  fall  short  of  what  the  working- 
classes  Avould  get  some  day ;  but  if  the  promoters  of  Reform 
were  moderate,  courteous,  and  temperate,  they  would  have  a 
fair  chance  of  carrying  a  measure  that  would  repay  a  great 
effort  to  pass  it.  This  is  the  only  tone  that  Reformers  should 
adopt,  if  they  wish  to  succeed.  As  there  is  no  agitation  on  the 
part  of  the  working-classes  for  a  Reform  Bill,  no  measure  of  any 
importance  can  be  carried  unless  that  large  mass  of  fairly  good 
judges  who  wish  to  treat  political  questions  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
but  not  foolishly  or  blindly,  is  convinced  that  Reform  is 
a  good  thing.  The  country  will  have  to  consider  dispassion¬ 
ately  the  arguments  for  Reform,  and  they  are  neither  few  nor 
slight.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  Ministry  will  be  in  a 
great  fix  if  it  does  not  propose  a  Reform  Bill ;  for  its  hold  on 
the  Liberal  party  is  derived  from  the  general  impression  that  a 
new  leaf  in  the  history  of  that  party  has  been  turned — that 
Lord  Russell  has  done  resting  and  being  thankful,  and  is  now 
going  to  run  forward,  as  he  once  said,  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  hill.  This  may  be  a  very  weighty  argument  with  those  who 
are  attached  to  a  particular  Ministry,  but  it  is  of  the  feeblest 
possible  force  with  impartial  and  disinterested  judges.  'The 
object  of  a  Reform  Bill  is  not  to  keep  a  particular 
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party  in  office ;  it  is  to  benefit  the  country;  and  if 
it  would  not  benefit  the  country,  it  would  be  paying  far  too 
dearly  for  the  pleasure  of  having  Lord  Russell  in  office  for  a 
year  or  two,  to  spoil  the  English  Constitution  for  ever.  A 
much  stronger  argument  for  Reform  is  that  it  would  not  spoil, 
but  strengthen,  the  Constitution,  by  admitting  more  persons 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  uphold  it.  Mr.  Lowe’s  fallacy, 
that  the  only  end  of  representation  is  to  get  a  good  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  fortunately  not  been  adopted  by  any  party  in  the 
House  or  in  the  country.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  freo  Consti¬ 
tution  that  it  should  give  effect  to  the  convictions  of  those  who 
are  represented,  and  this — and  not  merely  that  the  measures 
passed  under  a  free  Constitution  are  good — is  its  justification. 
When  the  Emperor  ordered  Free-trade  to  exist  in  France,  in 
spite  of  the  opinions  of  the  nation,  Free-trade  was  as  good  in 
itself  for  France  as  if  France  had  wished  for  it;  but  the  supe¬ 
riority  enjoyed  by  England  in  the  adoption  o.  Free-trade  lay 
in  the  fact  that  here  it  was  adopted  because  the  majority 
of  the  nation  wished  for  it.  It  may  be  true  too  that, 
if  the  working-classes  had  a  reasonable  share  in  the 
representation,  there  would  be  an  advantageous  difference 
in  the  tone  of  the  blouse  of  Commons  and  in  the  direction 
of  legislation.  In  a  country  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
lower  classes  suffers  terrible  privations,  and  is  condemned  to 
an  existence  that  the  rich  do  not  think  much  of,  because  they 
shudder  to  contemplate  it,  and  because  individuals  cannot 
alter  it,  it  is  far  too  hazardous  to  say  that  something  would 
not  be  gained  if  the  wishes  and  wants  of  poor  men  were 
brought  before  Parliament  more  directly  and  forcibly  than 
they  are  now.  And  lastly,  the  strongest  argument  of  all  for 
Reform  is,  that  the  electoral  system  which  we  have  now  is  an 
exceedingly  faulty  one.  The  smaller  boroughs  are  a  nuisance, 
a  scandal,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  The  traditions 
that  have  lingered  oh  through  them,  and  the  anxiety  of  rival 
millionaires  to  get  hold  of  them,  demoralize  and  degrade  that 
■class  of  the  population  which,  but  for  this  evil  influence,  is  just 
beginning  to  struggle  into  respectability.  There  is  also  far 
too  much  political  power  deposited  now  with  a  class  that  is 
as  little  worthy  of  it  as  any  class  that  could  be  found.  The 
petty  tradesmen,  who  have  the  balance  of  political  power  so 
largely  in  their  hands,  are  about  the  worst  judges  of  the  fitness 
-of  a  candidate  that  exist.  Either  their  one  idea  is  a  ten- 
pound  note,  or  it  is  to  insist  on  some  wretched  political  or 
theological  crotchet  that  has  fixed  itself  in  their  bewildered 
heads.  It  is  only  on  the  plea  that  something  worse  must 
happen  if  a  change  were  made,  that  so  objectionable  a  political 
arrangement  can  be  defended. 

No  doubt  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  admit¬ 
ting  the  working-classes,  for  there  are  so  very  many  of  them, 
.and  it  is  so  hard  to  draw  any  line  which  shall  test  who  among 
them  are,  and  who  are  not,  fit  to  vote.  But  if  the  Ministry 
attempts  to  deal  with  Reform  at  all,  it  must  face  this  difficulty. 
It  will  be  very  natural  for  them  to  try  not  to  face  this  difficulty, 
but  to  shirk  it ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  foolish  advisers  who 
will  exhort  them  either  to  propose  a  measure  that  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  will  be  generally  acceptable  because  it  will  be  nugatory, 
or  else  to  invent  some  shift  for  escaping  from  the  question  alto¬ 
gether.  When  the  deputation  from  Bradford,  appointed  at 
the  meeting  which  Mr.  Forster  addressed,  was  received  by 
Lord  Russell,  he  cautiously  said  that  no  Bill  could  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  it  had  been  maturely  planned,  and  was  based 
on  well-ascertained  facts.  This  might  have  meant  nothing, 
or  it  might  have  meant  that  the  Government  will 
not  propose  a  Reform  Bill  in  the  coming  Session,  but  will 
announce  that  they  will  prepare  one  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  of  1867.  If  so,  there  is  no  objection,  so  long  as 
the  delay  does  not  alienate  their  supporters ;  and  it  is  for  them 
to  decide  whether,  without  anything  beyond  the  mere  promise 
of  a  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  likely  to  keep  his  pafty  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  Commons.  But  the  words  used  by  Lord 
Russell  might  almost  have  been  supposed  to  mean  that  the 
Government  would  assent  to  a  scheme  like  that  of  Lord 
Elcho  for  a  Royal  Commission,  only  that  to  assent  to  such  a 
scheme  would  be  obviously  disastrous  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Government.  Unless  a  Commission  not  only  collects  facts, 
but  reports  and  comments  on  them,  it  will  do  no  more  than 
a  few  clerks  could  do,  or  have  done ;  and  if  a  Government 
left  it  to  a  Commission  to  suggest  a  Reform  Bill,  it 
would  have  abdicated  its  proper  functions.  It  would 
be  no  longer  a  Government  that  governed,  and  the 
contempt  of  the  country  would  soon  place  it  at  the  mercy 
of  its  opponents.  And  the  danger  is  equally  great  if  the 
Government,  from  sheer  fear  of  all  kinds  of  opposition, 
brought  in  a  merely  delusive  and  nugatory  Bill.  No  one 
wants  a  mere  reduction  in  the  existing  franchise.  A  little 
lower  standard,  a  franchise  of  9/.  or  8/.,  or  something  of  that 


sort,  instead  of  10 1.,  in  boroughs,  and  of  20 l.  or  30 1.  in  coun¬ 
ties  instead  of  50 1.,  with  everything  else  left  untouched,  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  petty  babyish  scheme  that  comes  from 
weak  Ministers  driven  to  despair.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
measure  which,  as  Mr.  Forster  says,  would  reward  a  great 
effort.  Let  us  have  something  worth  having,  and  worth 
arguing  or  fighting  for ;  or  let  us  go  on  a  little  longer  as  we 
are,  and  try  to  forget  the  iniquities  which,  when  the  smaller 
boroughs  are  handsomely  contested,  startle  and  dismay  us. 


AMERICA. 

HE  elections  in  several  of  the  American  Northern  States 
prove  that  the  old  Democratic  party  is  still  paralysed  by 
the  unpopularity  which  it  incurred  during  the  war.  In  New 
York  the  Republicans  obtained  large  majorities,  except  in  two 
or  three  city  districts,  where  the  lowest  class  of  Irish  is  still 
attracted  by  the  professed  sympathy  of  the  Democrats  for  the 
cause  of  the  Fenians.  New  Jersey,  which  lately  rejected  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  has,  for 
the  first  time,  returned  Republican  candidates  by  small 
majorities,  and  in  the  West  the  strength  of  the  dominant  party 
appears  to  have  increased  since  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Democrats,  after  controlling  the 
policy  of  the  Union  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  may,  like  the 
Federalists  and  their  successors,  the  Whigs,  be  compelled 
to  abandon  their  distinctive  title.  If,  however,  they  retain 
their  organization,  they  may  console  themselves  for  their 
defeat  at  the  polling-booths  by  a  reasonable  confidence  that 
their  policy,  which  is  at  present  that  of  the  nation  in  general, 
will  be  practically  adopted.  The  State  elections  possess  in 
themselves  no  more  practical  importance  than  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  town-councillors  and  mayors  in  England.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  New  York  exercises  no  political  power, 
and  it  has  happened  that  there  have  been  few  elections 
of  members  of  Congress.  The  annual  contest  is  understood 
to  be  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  and  the  Democrats  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that  peace  has  not  yet  produced  a  reaction. 
If  the  struggle  had  lain  between  the  green  and  blue  factions 
of  the  Roman  circus,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
entirely  unconnected  with  any  practical  issue,  and  even  with 
any  difference  of  opinion.  Both  parties  proclaimed  their  un¬ 
qualified  confidence  in  the  President,  and  their  satisfaction 
that  he  cordially  shared  their  own  peculiar  convictions.  The 
Republicans,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  thought  it  desirable  to 
demand  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Confederate  President, 
but,  in  most  of  the  constituencies,  the  tendency  of  feeling  was 
so  doubtful  that  the  popular  orators  confined  themselves  to 
the  subject  of  Southern  reconstruction.  The  little  episodes 
of  personal  calumny  were  probably  devised  by  the  professional 
managers  of  elections.  In  former  times,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  hostile  candidate  should  be  denounced  as  a 
swindler  ;  but,  since  the  war,  it  is  easier,  and  more  plausible, 
to  assert  that  he  is  a  traitor.  General  Slocum,  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  was 
perhaps  accused  of  stealing  cotton  only  because  he  had  served 
with  credit  in  the  war,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  supporter  of  rebellion.  On  the  whole,  as  the 
Captain  of  Knockdunder  said,  the  election  was  as  harmonious 
as  could  be  expected,  considering  that  one  party  was  clamouring 
for  the  Democrats  and  the  other  shouting  for  the  Republicans. 
“  The  upshot  of  the  whole  was,  ‘  God  save  M!Callum  More,’  ” 
or,  in  the  present  case,  unlimited  confidence  in  the  President. 

The  internal  divisions  of  the  successful  party  will  probably 
become  more  apparent  now  that  the  victors  have  leisure  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  Neither  the  Radicals  nor  the 
moderate  Republicans  could  afford  to  publish  their  differences 
before  the  State  elections,  but  the  meeting  of  Congress  will 
necessarily  test  the  sincerity  of  many  vague  professions.  Re¬ 
presentatives  and  Senators  from  nearly  all  the  Southern  States 
will  produce  their  credentials  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  validity  of  their 
claims.  The  Conventions  and  Legislatures  of  the  States  will, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the 
President,  by  declaring  the  ordinance  of  secession  invalid,  by 
repudiating  the  Confederate  debt,  and  by  adopting  the  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment.  The  moderate  Republicans  announce 
their  intention  of  concurring  in  the  policy  of  the  President, 
while  the  section  of  the  party  which  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Wilson  demand  further  securities  for  the 
liberated  negroes.  It  is  surprising  to  foreigners  that  great  im¬ 
portance  should  be  attached  to  the  decision  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
late  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  functionary, 
whose  term  of  office  has  already,  for  all  other  purposes,  expired, 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  members  before  the  House  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  organize  itself  by  the  choice  of  a  'Speaker.  It  might 
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be  supposed  that  the  administrative  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
certificates  of  election  are  properly  framed  and  signed  would 
not  enable  a  subordinate  officer  to  exercise  any  discretion ; 
but  it  is  the  American  custom  to  allow  public  servants  to 
interpret  their  own  powers,  especially  when  they  express  the 
opinions  of  a  majority.  The  extreme  Republicans  announce 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  late  House  will  dispute  tho  title  of  the 
Southern  members,  and  that  their  own  wing  of  the  party  will 
consequently  be  strong  enough  to  choose  a  Speaker,  and 
definitively  to  refuse  the  admission  of  the  obnoxious  representa¬ 
tives.  The  constitutional  provision  by  which  either  House 
determines  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  intended  to  involve  the  right  of  disfranchising  any 
sovereign  State ;  but  as  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
not  bound  to  publish  the  grounds  of  their  decision,  their 
rejection  of  Southern  members  would  be  subject  to  no 
appeal.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  is  promised  re-election  to 
his  office  if  he  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals, 
and  consequently  he  has  a  direct  interest  in  exceeding  his 
proper  functions.  If  he  confines  himself  to  the  discharge  of 
his  obvious  duty,  the  moderate  Republicans,  in  concert  with 
the  Democrats  of  the  North  and  tho  South,  will  have  the 
power  of  determining  the  question  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  President.  In  this  event,  the  whole  controversy 
as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  would  be  terminated  in 
the  simplest  manner. 

The  eagerness  of  both  parties  in  the  late  contest  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  credit  of  the  President’s  liberal  policy  implies  the 
general  wish  of  the  community  to  efface  all  traces  of  the  civil 
war.  The  agitation  in  favour  of  negro  suffrage  has  entirely 
ceased,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  remaining  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  which  is  worth  a  struggle.  The  power  of  Congress, 
although  it  is  absolute  within  its  proper  limits,  extends  only  to 
the  Federal  relations  of  the  Southern  States.  The  exceptional 
legislation  of  the  war  was  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  if  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  do  their 
duty,  oaths  and  other  arbitrary  tests  will  be  declared  to  be 
as  invalid  as  if  they  had  purported  to  apply  to  the  election 
of  members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  If  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  a  State  certifies  that  a  Representative  has  been  elected 
to  Congress  by  the  constituency  which  returns  the  most 
popular  local  Assembly,  Congress  is,  except  in  time  of 
revolution,  or  in  case  of  a  disputed  return,  debarred 
from  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  election.  If 
it  thinks  fit  to  transcend  its  functiohs,  the  State  may  suffer 
exclusion  from  the  enjoyment  of  Federal  privileges,  but  in 
its  internal  organization  it  remains  free  and  self-sufficing. 
The  military  commanders  who  still  exercise  a  partial  control 
over  the  State  authorities  are  appointed  and  recalled,  not  by 
Congress,  but  by  the  Executive.  If  the  President  is  satisfied 
that  Alabama  or  South  Carolina  has  returned  with  unreserved 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  he  will  proceed  to  withdraw  the 
Federal  garrisons  without  consulting  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  full  possession  of  judicial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  independence,  any  State  may  well  afford  to  wait 
until  Congress  has  discovered  that  its  own  incomplete  condition 
is  principally  injurious  to  itself.  The  Hungarians  have  found 
their  advantage  in  refusing  to  send  members  to  an  irregular 
Parliament ;  and  if  the  South  were  compulsorily  reduced  to  a 
similar  condition,  the  remaining  States  would  ultimately  be 
compelled  to  sue  for  a  perfect  reunion. 

The  not  less  interesting  decision  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  also  rests  with  the  President.  The  delay  which  has  taken 
place  has  been  favourable  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  mercy, 
and  hitherto  the  American  Government  and  people  may  fairly 
boast  of  their  humanity  to  vanquished  opponents.  Not  a 
single  life  has  been  sacrificed  on  pretence  of  treason  ;  for,  if  the 
assassins  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  at 
Anderson ville  were  justly  condemned,  their  crimes  fully 
deserved  capital  punishment.  There  is,  nevertheless,  reason 
to  believe  that  the  President  intends  to  bring  Mr.  Davis  to 
trial,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judicial  decision 
that,  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  he  was  guilty 
of  treason  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  secession  was  illegal.  If 
the  Confederate  States  had  lawfully  detached  themselves  from 
the  Union,  the  President  of  their  choice  was  not  a  traitor  to 
the  United  States,  but  a  foreign  enemy.  The  Court  which 
tries  the  case  will  practically,  as  in  all  other  cases  omitted 
from  previous  legislation,  virtually  enact  the  law  which  it 
will  be  its  duty  to  declare.  Although  few  lawyers  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  a  confident  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  probably  decide  against  the  validity  of  the 
secession  ordinances,  and  it  will  consequently  rule  that  every 
Confederate  functionary  committed  the  technical  crime  of 
treason.  It  will  remain  for  a  jury  to  give  effect  by  its  verdict 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Court ;  and  it  appears  that  the  trial  must 


take  place  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  where  no  jury  indifferently 
chosen  will  find  Mr.  Davis  guilty.  Even  if  the  time  of 
Military  Courts  had  not  gone  by,  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal 
of  officers  would  possess  neither  moral  nor  legal  authority.  If 
by  any  means  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  is  convicted  of  treason, 
the  hope  that  the  President  will  exercise  his  prerogative  of 
pardon  is  generally  entertained.  There  is  some  advantage  in 
proving  that  a  beaten  enemy  was  in  the  wrong,  but  it  is 
useless  to  kill  him.  Mr.  Johnson’s  intentions  as  to  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  will  be  very  shortly  learned  from  his 
Message  to  Congress,  and  the  document  will  be  expected 
with  interest  in  Europe.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  last  Message  was 
conciliatory  in  spirit,  and  profoundly  serious,  and  even  melan¬ 
choly,  in  tone.  His  successor  will  be  entitled  to  express  his 
satisfaction  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  he  may,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  his  recent  policy,  discountenance  all  attempts 
to  prolong  civil  dissension. 


THE  DIVORCE  COURT. 

AMONGST  other  things  which  the  present  season  brings  with 
it  is  a  daily  flood  of  dirty  literature.  The  Divorce  Court 
is  open,  and  it  need  not  be  added  that  the  tide  of  obscene 
revelations  is  rising.  The  Judge-Ordinary  observed  last 
week,  in  summing  up  the  particularly  nasty  case  of  Broadwood 
v.  Broadwood  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  that  “  when  this 
“  Court  was  established  there  were  many  who  thought  it 
“  would  be  a  great  evil,  and  that  there  are  many  who  think 
“  so  still.  And  there  are  others  who  know  the  great  relief 
“  that  it  affords.  But,  whatever  people  may  think  on  that 
“  point,  everybody  must  be  agreed  that  the  disclosures  of 
“  immorality,  the  grossness  of  conversation,  and  the  other 
“  incidents  connected  with  the  evidence  which  this  Court  has 
“  unfortunately  day  by  day  to  receive,  is  in  itself  a  public 
“  evil.”  When  such  an  admission  as  this  is  made  from  the 
Bench,  coupled  though  it  is  with  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
necessity  of  that  publicity  which  produces  results  so  de¬ 
plorable,  a  heavy  obligation  is  laid  upon  those  who  can,  if  they 
choose,  mitigate  this  frightful  evil.  Upon  the  daily  newspapers 
rests  the  duty  of  preserving,  as  far  as  they  can,  public  morality 
from  unnecessary  assault.  Much  to  their  credit,  most  of  the 
London  newspapers  have  taken  the  hint,  which  we  have 
repeatedly  urged,  of  publishing  an  expurgated  edition  of 
those  Annals  of  the  Demi-monde  and  Hints  to  Intriguers  which 
the  Divorce  Court  supplies  in  such  fetid  luxuriance.  One 
paper,  however,  which  it  is  superfluous  to  name,  recog¬ 
nises  its  opportunity,  and  purveys  in  profusion  those  dirty 
Avares  Avith  Avhich  its  competitors  decline  to  soil  their  columns. 
Depraved  tastes  are  sure  to  find  in  one  daily  journal  full  re¬ 
ports  of  all  that  correspondence  reeking  of  the  brothel  and  of 
the  arts  of  the  Traviata,  by  which  virtue  is  undermined  or 
sensuality  attracted.  But  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Divorce  Court  is  the  least  evil  which  we  have  to 
face.  The  advocates  of  the  neAV  law  are  beginning  to 
express  a  hesitating  doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  facility 
of  divorce,  imported  a  feiv  years  ago  into  English  law, 
is  right,  and  whether  the  recent  Act  has  not  done  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  only  on  this  ground  that  the  change  can 
now  be  canvassed.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  the  sole  standard  by  which  legislation  on  this 
subject  can  be  measured.  The  question  is,  is  relief  from 
the  occasional  hardship  inflicted  by  the  old  law  not  too 
dearly  purchased  by  the  relaxation  of  the  marriage  law  in 
the  eyes  of  married  people  generally  ?  Is  this  evil  imminent 
or  actual  ? — and  Iioav  are  we  to  ascertain  the  relative  amount 
of  the  old  special  hardship  and  the  new  general  evil  ?  It  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  draw  sensation  pictures  on  either  side. 
A  husband  consigned  for  life  to  a  constrained  and  hateful 
celibacy  because  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  link 
his  chances  of  happiness  with  a  profligate  partner,  is 
easy  to  conceive,  because  it  is  true  to  experience.  And 
the  conclusion  that  he  ought  to  put  her  arvay,  and  begin  life 
under  neiv  auspices,  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity,  if  it 
did  but  stand  alone.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
easy  to  argue  that  private  convenience  must  yield  to  public 
utility ;  and  if  it  were  found  that  on  the  Avhole  it  is  better 
that  here  and  there  an  innocent  wife  or  husband  should  suffer 
than  that  it  should  habitually  present  itself  as  a  possibility  to 
married  people  that  they  could,  by  an  act  of  sin,  get  rid 
of  their  chains,  this  argument  Avould  be  conclusive.  But  how 
are  Ave  to  ascertain  where  the  preponderance  lies,  and  in  what 
way  the  general  good  is  best  secured  ?  It  is  clearly  impossible 
to  do  so ;  all  that  is  left  for  us  is,  from  time  to  time,  to  note 
such  cases  as  throAV  light  on  this  important  problem  of  social 
morality. 

It  is  only  for  such  a  reason  that  Ave  take  up  this  last  dirty 
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case  of  the  Broadwood  experiences  of  married  life  ;  though,  in 
■doing  so,  we  must  observe,  in  limine ,  that  it  helps  us  little 
to  a  conclusion  either  way.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  argue 
the  question  whether  divorce  should  be  allowed  or  forbidden 
on  the  authority  of  a  case  in  which  the  marriage  was  that 
of  a  fool  and  a  “  fast  and  very  loose  young  female.”  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W indiiam  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broadwood  prove 
nothing.  The  great  social  question  is  how  far  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  getting  quit  of  each  other  are  or  are  not  likely 
to  suggest  to  some  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Naggleton  whether  a  collu- 
sive  intrigue  would  or  would  not  help  them.  The  adventures 
of  Mrs.  Broadwood  throw  no  light  on  this  question.  But 
those  adventures,  now  that  we  know  them,  tell  us  something ; 
although  neither  we  nor  the  world  are  a  bit  better  or  wiser  for 
the  knowledge.  They  tell  us  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Broadwood’s  extreme  imbecility  in  keeping,  and  allowing  it 
to  be  known  that  he  kept,  a  mistress,  he  would  have  been 
freed  from  his  congenial  partner,  who,  after  all,  only  carried 
on  as  a  wife  the  life  which  she  had  lived  as  a 
spinster.  Mr.  Broadwood  failed  in  his  suit  because,  though 
it  was  as  clear  as  noon-day  to  the  Court  that  his  wife  was 
an  adulteress,  he  also  was  an  adulterer.  That  is  to  say, 
he  did  not,  according  to  the  proverbial  phraseology  of  Doctors’ 
Commons,  come  into  Court  with  clean  hands.  We  are  not  so 
sure  that  the  policy  of  this  excellent  maxim  might  not  with 
some  advantage  be  extended.  If  a  man  marries  a  woman 
of  “fast  and  very  loose”  character,  like  this  “Louisa 
“  Beresford,”  it  might  reasonably  be  held  by  the  Court  to  be  I 
a  sufficient  bar  to  any  claim  to  be  released  from  her,  j 
however  bad  her  married  life  might  be.  The  dog  re¬ 
turns  to  his  vomit,  and  the  married  courtesan  returns  to 
the  freedoms  of  the  unmarried  life.  A  rule  of  this  sort 
would  have  spared  us  the  numerous  Windham  cases  and 
Broadwood  cases.  As  the  matter  stands,  of  course,  substan¬ 
tial  justice  has  been  done.  The  poor  fool  Broadwood  cannot 
marry  again,  which,  considering  his  tastes  and  manners,  is  so 
far  a  gain  to  the  unfortunate  maid  or  widow  whom  he  might 
have  selected.  But  then  he  is  released  from  any  claims 
arising  from  his  wife’s  extravagance.  Mrs.  Broadwood  must 
be  Mi’s.  Broadwood  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  but, 
being  also  adjudged  to  be  an  adulteress,  she  is  penniless,  and  J 
at  thirty-five  has  only  the  slender  chances  of  finding  a  fool, 
ducal  or  otherwise,  as  squeezable  as  those  on  whom  she  has 
already  practised.  As  the  matter  stands,  there  is  not  much  to 
complain  of ;  but  there  would  have  been  a  good  deal  if  Broad¬ 
wood  had  exhibited  ordinary  prudence  or  dissimulation,  and 
that  good  deal  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  present 
law.  We  conceive  that  public  morality  would  have  suffered 
if  Broadwood,  having  knowingly  married  a  woman  of  impure 
life,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  have  got  rid  of  her  only 
because  a  natural  law  of  morals  had  fulfilled  itself,  and  the 
“fast  and  very  loose  female,”  by  a  natural  law  and  order  of 
growth,  had  ripened  into  the  adulteress. 

And  we  are  led  further  to  observe  that  we  cannot  concur 
with  a  contemporary  who  seems,  or  affects,  to  think  that  it  is 
a  palliation  of  the  admitted  evils  of  the  Divorce  Court  that 
the  actual  history  of  vice  and  vicious  connections  is  so  re¬ 
pulsive  that  its  annals  act  as  a  deterrent  from  immorality. 
We  wish  that  we  could  see  this.  We  quite  admit  that  from 
these  unsavoury  proceedings  we  learn  to  what  incredible 
depths  of  folly  and  infatuation  and  moral  weakness  human 
nature  can  sink,  and  this  is  the  value  of  His  Grace  of  St. 
Albans’  experience  ;  we  learn  also  to  what  heights  of  j 
brazen  impudence  and  shamelessness  a  person  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mrs.  Broadwood,  alias  Beresford,  ne'e  Short,  can 
ascend.  But  we  much  fear  that  we  cannot  see  in  all 
this  any  antidote  to  immorality.  Eatlier  we  feel  that  in 
too  many  quarters  there  is  something  attractive  in  it. 
It  is  something  very  degrading  to  right-minded  people; 
but  what  is  it  to  that  class  of  which  the  world  consists — those 
who  are  neither  very  right-minded  nor  very  wrong-minded? 
Which  pole  of  the  moral  magnet,  negative  or  positive,  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  fact  of  the  Noble  Duke’s  fatal  facility  in  answer¬ 
ing  that  remarkable  billet-doux,  or  by  the  other  fact  that 
any  shameless  creature  could  indite  such  a  dirty  letter,  and 
find  it  eagerly  answered,  and  the  writer  of  it  at  once  favoured 
with  a  Noble  Duke’s  intimacy?  ®  If  it  is  known  to  the  clubs 
and  the  young-men-about-town  order  of  society  that  the 
descendant  of  a  Boyal  race  is  ready  to  take  up  with  any 
woman  who  invites  him  in  a  letter  so  slippery  as  to  be 
little  less  than  obscene,  we  should  say  that  this  will  rather 
suggest  that  vice  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
“  high  life  ”  ;  and  if  milliners  and  seamstresses,  and  morn¬ 
ing  governesses,  learn  the  ugly  lesson  that  a  woman  I 
has  only  to  speak  of  herself  as  “  a  fast  and  very 


“  loose  young  female,  up  to  every  vice  under  the  sun,” 
to  bring  dukes  to  her  feet,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  this  is  rather  like — what  we  are  told  by  the  Times 
it  is  not  —  “  presenting  vice  in  attractive  colours.”  The 
question  is,  whether  to  the  female  mind  ducal  lovers,  opera- 
boxes,  furnished  houses,  Kichmond  fetes,  trips  to  Paris,  Derby 
dinners,  are  or  are  not  attractive,  even  at  the  cost  of  an  outlay 
in  what  is  called  female  virtue,  and  a  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  in  acquiring  powers  of  smutty  letter-writing.  Just  as  to 
the  prentice  and  errand-boy  mind  we  know  that  the  history  of 
Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin,  though  with  the  gallows  as* the 
moral  tag,  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  deterrent  and  repulsive,  so 
we  fear  that  the  up-to-any-thing  experiences  of  Mary  Short, 
though  shehas  come  to  Broadwood  and  Sir  James  Wilde  at  last, 
will  rather  make  our  possible  Pamelas,  or  possible  Traviatas, 
envious  than  alarmed.  After  all,  Mrs.  Broadwood  has  not 
much  to  complain  of ;  and  the  Traviata  has  made  no  bad  thing 
of  it.  Except  by  the  merest  accident,  she  would  have  had  the 
control  of  the  interest  of  40,000?.  so  long  as  she  could  have 
maintained  her  grasp  on  a  silly  husband.  Young  damsels  who 
are  pining  at  shoebinding  and  seven  shillings  a  week  will 
perhaps  be  mistaken  if  they  think  they  can  catch  a  Broadwood 
at  their  first  Haymarket  stroll,  or  can  hook  a  Duke  at  the 
first  cast  of  an  indecent  letter ;  but  it  seems,  by  what  the 
newspapers  tell  us,  they  will  learn  the  profitable  lesson 
that  the  like  of  Broadwoods  and  Beauclercs  are  to  be  found 
for  the  looking  for.  If  crime  always  brought  misery  with 
it,  the  more  we  know  about  crime  the  better ;  but  what  is 
to  be  dreaded  is  that  the  misery  of  Mary  Short,  even  when 
she  has  come  down  to  Mrs.  Broadwood  and  her  Park  Street 
adventures,  will  not  be  estimated,  by  those  to  whom  we  wish  tu 
point  the  tale,  as  such  very  intolerable  misery  after  all.  And 
even  as  to  His  Grace  of  St.  Albans — though  the  students 
of  English  history  may  smile  at  the  odd  fact  that  the 
descendant  of  Nell  Gwynne  has  come  to  some  grid 
under  the  auspices  of  a  lady  who  singularly  recalls  the  free- 
tongued  foundress  of  his  race — there  will  be  a  good  many 
young  gentlemen  who,  like  Mercury  in  the  Homeric  story, 
would,  after  all,  change  places  with  Mars,  even  though  at  the 
cost  of  the  laughter  which  was  awarded  to  his  ill-luck  in 
being  found  out ;  for  the  sin  of  the  matter  is  not  much  more 
canvassed  in  Belgravia  than  in  Olympus. 


REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

THE  reduction  of  the  French  army  by  one-fortieth,  or,  if 
the  calculation  is  applied  to  the  force  which  might  be 
ready  in  six  weeks,  by  one-sixtieth,  has  reminded  politicians 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  of  the  reasons  for  maintaining  or  re¬ 
ducing  great  military  establishments.  The  absolutists  of 
Prussia,  suspecting  that  a  kind  of  peaceful  challenge  has  been 
addressed  to  their  own  Government,  not  unreasonably  argue 
that  a  trivial  change  in  the  strength  of  the  French  army 
furnishes  no  additional  argument  for  a  concession  by  the  King 
of  the  demands  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  Italian  statesmen 
say,  with  probable  truth,  that  their  national  army  is  the  best  of 
schools ;  and  if  they  could  afford  to  give  their  countrymen  so 
expensive  an  education  they  would  probably  be  in  the  right. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  immediate  pirospect  of  any 
serious  reduction  in  the  overgrown  armies  of  the  Continent. 
The  balance  of  power  was  formerly  preserved  at  a  far  smaller 
expense,  on  the  general  understanding  that  any  restless  disturber 
of  the  peace  would  be  opposed  by  overwhelming  force  ;  but  in 
recent  times  Avar  has  always  seemed  probable  or  possible,  and 
almost  every  Government  has  had  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
opposition  to  fear  and  to  control.  There  are  probably’ halt' a 
million  regular  soldiers  in  Europe  beyond  the  number  Avhich 
was  deemed  sufficient  five-and-tiventy  years  ago ;  and  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  diminishing  the 
burden,  modern  Kings  and  Emperors  have  always  military 
tastes,  and  no  Power  will  disarm  except  in  imitation  of  its 
rivals.  The  conscription  provides  and  cheapens  recruits,  and 
the  vested  interests  of  a  large  body  of  officers  are  always 
opposed  to  reduction.  The  English  army,  though  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  is  necessarily  expensive,  because  it  is  exclu¬ 
sively  supplied  by  voluntary  enlistment ;  and  as  the  country  is 
never  likely  to  submit  to  compulsory  service  except  in  case 
of  invasion,  it  rvould  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
engage  on  equal  terms  in  Continental  warfare.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  military  estimates  excite  frequent  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  especially  as  little  confidence  is  placed  in  the 
administration  of  the  department.  The  petty  reform  of  the 
French  army  has  already  produced  a  partial  agitation  for 
corresponding  reductions  in  England,  and  the  Government 
is  reminded  that  the  brilliant  achievements  of  volunteer 
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soldiers  in  America  have  afforded  the  best  proof  that 
efficient  soldiers  require  no  elaborate  training  or  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  both  the  belligerents  in  the  civil  war  deserve  attentive 
study,  as  well  as  cordial  admiration.  No  political  com¬ 
munities  have  made  sacrifices  more  willingly  or  more  largely ; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  want  of  a  standing 
army  was  to  either  party  either  an  advantage  or  a  small 
inconvenience. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  Southern  finances,  and  any 
conjectural  calculations  would  be  hopelessly  confused  by  the 
constant  and  rapid  depreciation  of  the  nominal  measure  of 
value.  The  Northern  Federal  and  State  Governments  spent 
in  four  years  of  war  not  less  than  a  thousand  millions  sterling. 
The  outlay  of  England  in  twenty  years  of  war  with  France 
was  probably  about  the  same,  although,  during  part  of  the 
time,  nearly  a  million  of  soldiers,  sailors,  militiamen,  and 
volunteers  were  kept  under  arms,  and  a  thousand  ships  of 
war  were  in  commission,  while  fifty  or  sixty  millions 
were  spent  in  subsidies  to  Continental  allies.  The  Northern 
Americans  were  probably  well  advised  in  sparing  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  overwhelm  their  enemy ;  for,  with  money  and 
numbers  on  their  side,  it  was  their  best  policy  to  make  the 
fullest  and  most  immediate  use  of  their  advantages.  Their 
administrative  organization,  though  it  was  enormously  costly, 
was  unexpectedly  efficient,  and  not  a  single  instance  is 
recorded  in  which  an  army  was  seriously  incommoded  by 
want  of  provisions.  Against  the  immediate  outlay  they  may 
fairly  set  the  accumulated  savings  of  years  of  peace,  and  they 
have  also  a  right  to  boast  that,  as  soon  as  the  services  of  the 
army  were  no  longer  needed,  officers  and  soldiers  were  re¬ 
absorbed,  without  difficulty  and  without  subsequent  expense, 
into  the  mass  of  the  industrious  population.  All  that  was 
done  by  sea  and  land  ought  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
regular  troops  at  a  third  of  the  cost  which  was  actually  incurred; 
but  some  economists  might  consider  that  six  hundred  millions 
were  well  laid  out  in  securing  an  exemption  during  peace  from 
the  burden  of  warlike  establishments.  If  the  war  had  been 
less  unequal,  it  would  probably  have  lasted  four  years  longer ; 
and,  in  that  case,  the  argument  in  favour  of  non-professional 
warfare  would  have  been  proportionally  weakened.  The 
example  of  America  would  not  be  available  to  any  State 
which  might  find  it  less  easy  to  levy  soldiers  in  an  emergency, 
or  which  was  unable  to  provide  equally  profitable  employment 
for  disbanded  soldiers.  It  may  be  confidently  assumed  that 
extemporaneous  armaments  will  never  be  raised  by  any  Power 
under  more  advantageous  conditions.  The  military  aptitude, 
also,  of  the  American  people  is  unsurpassed,  and  their 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  elasticity  after  defeat  have  seldom 
been  equalled.  Nevertheless,  the  war  which  was  waged  by 
twenty  millions  of  men  against  a  third  of  their  number  has 
been  the  most  costly  recorded  in  history,  and  for  a  long  time 
success  was  undecided. 

The  expenditure  of  life  as  well  as  of  money  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  great  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  at  any 
time  appeared  in  the  field;  but  the  strongest  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  the  American  system  is  suggested  by  the 
muster-rolls  of  the  contending  armies  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  is  officially  stated  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  the  Federal  Government  had  i,zoo,ooo 
men  in  its  service ;  and  even  if  the  estimate  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  million,  it  would  seem  that  no  great  force 
was  ever  so  little  available  for  its  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  General  Lee  and  General  Johnston  between  them  dis¬ 
posed  of  between  70,000  and  80,000  men ;  the  remnants  of 
General  Hood’s  army  may  have  amounted  to  30,000 ;  and 
perhaps  50,000  formed  the  remaining  Confederate  garrisons, 
or  wasted  their  force  far  away  from  the  field  of  action  in  the 
regions  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  lor  Sherman’s  vigour 
and  ability,  the  Confederate  army.,  of  the  West  might  appa¬ 
rently  have  prolonged  indefinitely  the  defence  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  it  was  not  until  his  colleague  advanced  north¬ 
ward  from  Savannah  that  Grant  was  able  to  strike  the  deci¬ 
sive  blow  which"  terminated  the  war.  In  the  summer  of  1 864 
the  Federal  armies  must  have  outnumbered  their  enemy  by 
four  or  five  to  one,  and  they  were  already  in  possession  of  all 
the  rivers,  as  well  as  of  the  open  sea,  and  of  many  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  Confederate  territory.  They 
knew  their  own  strength,  and  they  could  have  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  estimating  the  force  of  the  enemy ;  but,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  they  continued  to  fight  on  comparatively 
equal  terms,  although  Grant,  in  sacrificing  three  or  lour  men 
for  one,  gradually  weakened  his  skilful  adversary.  A  trained 
army  under  professional  officers  could  not  have  won  a  more 
complete  victory,  but  it  would  have  conquered  sooner,  and  at 


a  cheaper  rate.  The  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  when  they 
respectively  advanced  on  Richmond  and  Atlanta,  may  perhaps 
have  consisted  of  300,000  men.  The  necessary  reserves  would 
account  for  150,000,  while  the  garrisons  and  smaller  armies 
would  be  liberally  estimated  at  200,000 ;  and  consequently  there 
remained  nearly  half  a  million  of  men  receiving  pay,  whom 
the  Government  seems  not  to  have  employed  on  active  service. 
Military  critics  in  Europe  have  found,  from  the  official  returns, 
which  have  been  published  since  the  close  of  the  war,  that 
they  had  largely  underrated  the  Federal  numbers,  but  their 
calculations  may  have  been  approximately  correct  if  they  are 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  army  which  rendered  any  visible 
service  to  the  common  cause. 

As  the  Northern  Americans  had  more  than  one  general  of  a 
high  order  of  ability,  the  fragmentary  mode  of  employing  irre¬ 
sistible  numbers  appears  to  imply  some  defect  in  the  quality 
of  a  newly-levied  army.  In  the  early  campaigns  the 
inexperience  of  the  officers  accounted  for  the  awkward 
management  of  an  unfamiliar  machine.  It  was  said  that, 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  once 
informed  a  curious  inquirer  that  the  Confederates  had  a 
million  of  men  under  arms  ;  “  at  least,”  he  added  in  explana¬ 
tion,  “  we  have  half  a  million,  and  wherever  they  meet  us 
“  they  have  always  two  to  one.”  Before  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Federal  combinations  were  more  skilfully  conducted,  but 
to  the  last  the  weaker  party  was  able  to  maintain  a  creditable 
struggle.  If  the  Government  of  Washington  could  have  dis¬ 
posed,  in  i860,  of  100,000  disciplined  soldiers,  its  armies  might 
have  traversed  the  Confederacy  from  end  to  end,  and  resistance 
might  have  been  summarily  suppressed.  The  Americans  may 
nevertheless  judge  rightly  in  dispensing  with  a  standing  army, 
because  they  have  no  equal  antagonist  on  their  own  conti¬ 
nent,  while  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  civil  war 
is  not  likely  to  recur.  Their  great  struggle  has  scarcely 
interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  North,  and  even  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  a  few  years  of  industry  will  efface  the  ravages 
of  the  war.  It  is,  however,  a  mere  truism  that  standing 
armies  would  be  unnecessary  if  there  were  reason  to  hope  for 
perpetual  peace  requiring  no  preparation  or  display  of  strength 
to  secure  it.  Lawyers  would  be  useless  if  litigation  ceased ; 
and  firemen,  if  there  were  no  fires.  The  only  question 
for  statesmen  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  be  at  all  times  in 
some  degree  ready  for  war,  or  to  economise  material  re¬ 
sources  until  they  are  actually  required  for  use.  The  Old 
World,  still  perhaps  influenced  by  prejudices  derived  from 
its  former  history,  shows  no  disposition  even  to  reduce  the 
excessive  armaments  which,  on  their  existing  scale,  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  present  generation.  The  inquiry  whether  American 
experience  furnishes  arguments  in  favour  of  levies  for  special 
occasions  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  economists  and 
politicians. 


THE  SPITHEAD  FORTS. 

EVER  since  the  great  development  of  rifled  artillery,  forts, 
ships,  and  guns  have  been  engaged  in  a  sort  of  triangular 
duel,  which  is  very  far  from  having  reached  its  conclusion. 
While  the  defence  of  Spithead  was  under  discussion,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  contest  centred  in  the  rival  claims  of  standing 
forts  and  floating  batteries  for  the  purpose  of  harbour  defences ; 
but  since  the  decision  was  taken  to  protect  our  chief  naval 
arsenals  by  a  system  of  fortifications,  there  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  done  to  test  the  strength  of  masonry,  and 
almost  all  the  experiments  of  the  Government  have  been, 
directed  to  ascertaining  the  relative  power  of  our  best  guns 
and  our  strongest  armour.  The  result  has  been,  up  to  the 
present  time,  apparently  -in  favour  of  the  attack,  W  ith  not 
more  than  one  exception,  all  our  iron-clads  are  vulnerable 
under  the  fire  of  twelve-ton  guns  like  those  carried  by  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  great 
600-pounder  will  not'  be  able  to  cope  even  with  the  pon¬ 
derous  sheathing  of  the  Hercules.  *> 

The  opinion  which  seems  now  to  prevail,  that  the  guns 
have  beaten  the  ships,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  highly  ques¬ 
tionable.  The  long-continued  experiments  at  Shoeburyness 
have  reduced  some  points  at  least  to  something  like  scientific 
certainty.  The  broad  results  are,  that  the  charge  of  powder 
gives  a  pretty  close  measure  of  the  penetrating  power  of  a 
gun,  so  that  it  can  be  predicted  with  tolerable  precision  how 
much  powder  must  be  used  to  pierce  at  a  given  range  a  plate 
of  given  thickness.  The  Warrior  yields  at  point-blank  distance 
to  1 6  lbs.  of  powder  behind  a  steel  shot,  The  Hercules  target, 
'which  weighs  rather  more  than  twice  as  much,  is  safe  against 
60  lbs.  of  powder,  and  it  would  probably  require  100  lbs. 
to  effect  complete  penetration.  Roughly  speaking,  the  effect 
j  of  doubling  the  weight  of  a  ship’s  armour  is  to  increase  at 
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least  five-fold  the  charge  required  to  penetrate  it,  and  with  so 
large  a  ratio  in  their  favour,  it  may  almost  be  assumed  that 
the  defensive  strength  of  armour-plates  will  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  destructive  power  of  guns.  It  would  no  doubt 
require  a  very  large  ship  to  carry,  even  along  the  water¬ 
line,  armour  twice  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  Hercules ; 
but  it  is  more  conceivable  that  such  a  ship  should 
be  built  than  that  a  gun  should  be  made  large  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  burn  effectively  five  times  the  maximum 
charge  of  the  most  powerful  gun  that  is  yet  in  existence.  While 
something  like  a  definite  law  has  been  established  as  a  measure 
of  the  relative  capabilities  of  guns  and  armour,  very  little  has 
been  done  until  lately  to  test  by  experiment  the  strength  of 
masonry  forts.  The  foundations  laid  upon  the  shoals  about 
Spithead  have  now  advanced  so  far  that  the  question  of  the 
proper  material  for  the  superstructure  could  no  longer  be 
delayed,  and  a  recent  trial  at  Shoeburyness  has  gone  a  very 
long  way  towards  settling  the  controversy.  The  experiment 
was  one  of  unusual  interest,  as  it  served  not  only  to  measure 
the  resisting  power  of  the  proposed  granite  forts,  but  also 
to  confirm  earlier  experiments  upon  iron  shields.  From 
the  nature  of  the  material,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
opening  in  a  granite  wall  of  the  form  which  is  required 
for  the  working  of  very  heavy  artillery.  A  twenty-ton  or 
even  a  twelve-ton  gun  must  have  a  very  large  space 
for  training,  if  it  is  to  admit  of  any  serviceable 
practice.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  opening  through 
which  an  enemy’s  shot  can  pass  should  be  as  small  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  the  embrasure  must  on  the  outer 
lace  be  very  narrow  and  @n  the  inner  face  very  wide.  If  an 
aperture  of  this  form  were  made  through  a  stone  wall,  the 
cheeks  would  be  altogether  too  weak  to  resist  an  ordinary  shot, 
and  almost  the  first  conclusion  arrived  at  in  designing  the 
Spithead  Forts  was  that  the  granite  must  be  pierced 
by  square-cut  holes,  and  the  external  aperture  reduced  by 
fitting  in  an  iron  shield  with  only  so  much  opening  as  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  required. 

The  experiments  lately  tried  at  Shoeburyness  were  intended 
to  test  the  strength  of  defences  of  this  description.  Two  case¬ 
mates  were  erected,  the  walls  of  which  had  a  total  thickness  of 
1 4  feet,  of  which  from  8  to  1 2  feet  in  the  different  parts  was  com¬ 
posed  of  granite  and  the  rest  of  brick.  The  embrasures  were  filled 
in  with  iron  shields,  one  of  which  was  a  single  plate  1 3^  inches 
thick,  and  the  other  a  compound  shield  on  the  principle  of 
the  Chalmers  target,  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  iron 
plate.  The  pair  of  casemates  formed  a  structure  which, 
including  the  arches  and  a  mass  of  superincumbent  brick¬ 
work,  was  20  feet  high  and  some  60  or  70  feet  broad  — 
altogether  a  mass  of  material  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
expected  to  resist  all  that  shot  could  do  against  it.  The 
battery  brought  to  bear  upon  this  model  fortress  consisted  of 
four  guns  of  7,  8,  9,  and  10  inches  calibre,  the  largest  of  these 
being  the  now  familiar  12-ton  gun,  generally  styled  the  300- 
pounder.  The  experiments  were  directed  to  two  distinct 
objects — first,  to  test  the  comparative  resisting  power  of  the 
two  shields,  and  secondly,  to  ascertain  how  long  the  huge  mass 
of  granite  would  be  able  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  formidable 
battery.  In  order  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  probable  attack,  the  charges  of  the  guns  were 
reduced,  so  as  to  give  the  same  striking  velocity  as  if 
they  had  been  fired  at  1,000  yards — a  precaution  some¬ 
what  lenient  to  the  fort,  though,  as  the  result  proved,  not 
sufficiently  so  to  save  it  from  destruction.  The  practice  on 
the  shields  exactly  accorded  with  previous  experience.  The 
solid  plate  was  seriously  damaged,  and  a  few  more  shots 
would  have  knocked  it  fairly  away.  The  Chalmers  target 
stood  -well,  as  it  has  always  done  before ;  it  kept  out  all  the 
shots,  and  suffered  no  great  injury  beyond  the  snapping  of 
several  of  the  bolts.  The  battery  was  then  turned  upon  the 
masonry,  and  though  only  cast-iron  shot  were  used,  the  first 
blow  fairly  split  a  huge  mass  of  granite  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
point  of  impact.  Still  the  shot  did  not  get  through,  though 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  structure  might  easily  be  foreseen. 
Two  rounds  from  the  four-gun  battery  were  then  completed. 
Of  the  eight  shots,  one  missed  altogether;  but  the  other  seven 
struck  the  granite  walls.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found 
that  a  great  part  of  the  casemate  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
that  one  of  the  shots  had  forced  a  clear  passage  into  the 
interior  of  the  work.  The  conclusion  is  that  seven  well 
directed  shots,  from  a  range  of  1,000  yards,  will  suffice  to 
annihilate  the  projected  Spithead  Forts,  and  that  all  the  labour 
and  money  bestowed  upon  the  works  will  have  been  thrown 
away,  unless  some  better  material  than  granite  can  be  found 
for  their  construction.  Fortunately  this  material  is  not  far  to 
seek.  A  covering  of  armour  similar  to  that  of  the  Hercules 


will  stand  a  good  deal  of  pounding  from  the  heaviest  guns  that 
have  yet  been  tried  against  it,  and  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  iron  would  make  the  forts  absolutely  impenetrable, 
not  only  by  the  heaviest  known  guns,  but  even  by  ordnance 
such  as  the  wildest  enthusiast  has  not  yet  dreamed  of  as 
possible.  There  is  nothing  thus  far  veiy  discouraging,  but 
the  vast  cost  of  an  iron  fort  does  seem  at  first  sight  rather 
alarming.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  saving  of  space  which 
will  be  effected  by  substituting  iron  for  stone  will  go  some  way 
towards  equalizing  the  cost  of  construction,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  small  fort  which  will  stand  fire  is  preferable  to  a  larger 
fortress  of  granite  doomed  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  broad¬ 
side  from  an  enemy’s  ship.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  ex¬ 
periment  has  yet  been  tried  with  a  combination  of  masonry 
and  iron,  but  the  fate  of  the  Shoeburyness  casemates  is  not 
very  encouraging  to  such  a  project.  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  granite  gave  way,  less  from  the  destruction  of  its  face 
than  from  the  want  of  elasticity  which  made  the  whole  mass 
crack  and  fall  to  pieces  under  the  blows  to  which  it  was  sub¬ 
jected.  An  iron  lacing,  unless  backed  by  wood  and  converted 
into  armour  strong  enough  to  need  no  further  backing,  would 
do  very  little  to  break  the  shock  upon  the  inner  wall  of  stone, 
and  there  is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  upon  it  has  finally  settled  the  late  of  granite  as  a 
material  for  a  first-class  fort. 

If  it  were  certain  that  this  conclusion  would  be  accepted 
without  reserve  and  without  delay,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  cause  alarm  in  the  failure  of  this  first  design  for  cur 
harbour  fortresses,  but  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  demolish 
the  stoutest  materials  than  to  batter  down  a  preconceived 
idea.  It  has  in  some  quarters  been  so  confidently  assumed 
that  granite  forts  ■would  serve  our  turn  at  Portsmouth  that 
there  is  a  little  danger  lest  the  crushing  experiments  at 
Shoeburyness  may  fail  in  eradicating  the  idea.  The  slowness 
with  which  a  newly-ascertained  fact  is  acknowledged  in  the 
military  and  naval  administration  of  England  has  been  proved 
so  often,  and  sometimes  with  such  disastrous  consequences, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  tremble  when  the  results  of  scien¬ 
tific  experiments  accumulate  too  fast  for  the  power  of  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  official  mind.  Perhaps  in  this  particular  instance  the 
failure  of  the  proposed  design  has  been  too  conspicuous  and 
too  startling  to  be  altogether  without  effect.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  now  that  the  defences  of  Portsmouth  will  be 
actually  built  of  a  material  so  worthless  as  granite  has 
proved  to  be;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cause  of  Iron 
v.  Granite  for  the  defence  of  forts  may  be  as  tedious  as  the 
case  of  Iron  v.  Wood  was  in  the  construction  of  ships.  In  all 
these  matters  the  rule  seems  to  be  to  cling  to  an  old  prejudice 
until  it  is  iairly  battered  to  pieces,  and  we  only  hope  that  the 
moral  resistance  of  the  granite  theory  may  prove  as  feeble  as 
the  physical  resistance  of  the  material  itself. 


THE  TABLE-LANDS  OF  LIFE. 

FAMOUS  Latin  poet,  in  a  passage  which  is  familiar  tO' 
every  schoolboy,  speaks  with  proper  harshness  of  people 
who  to  escape  death  will  sacrifice  the  great  ends  of  life.  The  lino 
sounds,  and  is,  a  noble  one ;  and  we  all  feel  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  cite  it,  as  if  the  great  ends  of  life  were  something  that 
we  ourselves  understood,  and  had  made  many  sacrifices  for  in  our 
day.  If  some  impertinent  Socrates,  upon  hearing  the  creditable 
and  popular  quotation,  were  to  insist  upon  knowing  what  life’s 
great  ends  meant,  we  should  probably  inform  him  with  some  severity 
that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  honour  and  truthfulness  and 
courage  had  at  all  events  a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  matter.  And 
if  he  still  asked  why  honour  and  truthfulness  and  courage  were 
life’s  great  ends,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  explain  to  him  that 
it  was  beeause  they  were  the  only  things  which  were  worth  living 
for.  The  answer  would  usually  be  considered  crushing  and  satis¬ 
factory.  And,  from  a  logical  point  of  view,  the  answer  would 
have  this  advantage,  that  nobody  could  dispute  it ;  for  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  and  to  follow  the  reasoning  from  its  first 
stage  to  its  last,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  whatever  life’s  great  ends 
may  be,  they  certainly  are  the  great  things  for  which  it  is  worth 
while  living.  The  discussion  with  Socrates  would  have  landed 
us  safe  upon  this  unassailable  position,  though  perhaps  it  would 
not  have  carried  us  much  further. 

Sunday  sermons  and  political  text-books  furnish  us  with  two 
accounts  of  life’s  great  ends,  which  are  both  of  them  in  theory  un¬ 
impeachable.  The  strength  of  all  religion  mainly4  consists  in  this, 
that  it  explains,  sufficiently  for'purposes  of  action,  all  the  dismal 
problems  of  this  world — why  some  people  are  born  black;  why  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton’s  labourer  is  destined  to  walk  sixteen  miles  a 
day  to  his  farm-work,  and  why,  unlike  the  sun  that  shines  im¬ 
partially  on  all,  the  blessings  of  life  are  unequally  distributed. 
When  the  elder  Mr.  Shandy  is  perplexing  himseii  over  the  various 
accounts  which  learned  men  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  have 
given  the  world  of  the  causes  of  long  and  short  noses,  Uncle 
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Toby  rescues  the  question  from  insolubility  by  a  somewhat  kindred 
reference : — 

There  is  no  cause  but  one,  replied  my  Uncle  Toby,  why  one  man’s  nose  is 
longer  than  another’s,  but  because  that  God  pleases  to  have  it  so. 

That  is  Grangousier’s  solution,  said  my  father. 

The  explanations  which  religion  and  ethics  respectively  give 
of  life’s  ends,  conclusive  as  both  seem  upon  paper,  are  liable  to  the 
objection  which  Mr.  Shandy  raises  to  Grangousier’s  view  upon  the 
origin  of  short  noses.  There  is  more  religion  in  them  than  sound 
science.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
to  the  best  and  most  illumined  men  do  seem  to  be  the  object  of 
all  existence ;  and  the  principle  is  acknowledged  in  a  vague  sort  of 
way  by  every  one  who  goes  to  church  with  tolerable  regularity 
on  Sundays,  or  who  subscribes  every  December  to  his  Christmas 
charities.  But  if  we  come  to  inquire  what  is  the  end  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  motive  of  all  actions,  without  which  life  is  a  void,  and 
with  which  life  is  complete,  neither  the  solution  given  in  the 
pulpit,  nor  that  given  by  political  economists,  appears  to  be 
the  one  recognised  by  any  except  a  small  minority  of  enthu¬ 
siasts,  who  may  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  who  have  little  in 
common  with  the  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  whom  they 
are  occupied  in  salting.  What  ought  to  be  the  case  in  an  ideal 
state  is  one  thing ;  what  is  the  truth  in  an  imperfect  and  more  or 
less  wicked  society  is  another  altogether.  Most  men  do  not 
live  for  this,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  taught  to 
be  so  hypocritical  as  to  think  or  say  they  do. 

Nor  is  it  easy,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to  settle  for 
what  men  do  live.  Dismiss  from  the  term  “end  ”  all  the  obscure 
ideas  of  design  and  purpose  that  insidiously  creep  into  it,  and  what 
constitutes  the  bloom  and  completeness  and  perfect  form  of  life 
in  the  case  of  ninety-nine  lives  out  of  a  hundred  ?  Even  if  absolute 
completeness  is  seldom  or  never  attained,  what  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  completeness  of  which  such  lives  are  capable  P  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  all  of  us  expect  happiness  in  the  path  we 
choose,  and  that  the  event  will  show  that  we  are  all  destined  to  be 
disappointed.  Children,  perhaps,  see  the  future  in  rainbow  colours. 
But  most  grown  men  are  wise  enough  to  learn  from  others,  or  to 
have  learnt  by  their  own  experience,  not  to  overrate  life’s  perfecti¬ 
bility.  In  spite  of  all  their  scepticism  on  the  subject,  commercial 
men,  and  professional  men,  and  politicians  go  toiling  on,  however, 
till  age  strikes  them  down.  The  common  idea  perhaps  is,  that 
every  man  early  in  his  course,  knowing  or  guessing  at  his  own 
powers,  and  wishing  to  gratify  his  own  tastes  or  capacities  of 
enjoyment,  fixes  his  eye  on  some  distant  table-land  either  in  his 
profession  or  his  business,  to  the  top  of  which  he  is  resolved  to  try 
and  scale.  According  to  this  theory  the  table-land  in  question 
ought  to  be  the  great  end  of  his  life.  And  if  this  is  so,  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  very  enviable  thing;  and  happiness  is  to  be  found, 
not  among  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  Arcadia,  but  among 
the  Lord  Mayors,  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  Judges, 
and  the  Bishops  of  the  land.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  one 
ought  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  Lord  Mayor.  Nobody, 
it  is  true,  except  a  well-fed  and  successful  tradesman  can  tell  the 
rich  happiness  of  the  man  who  is  called  by  the  voice  of  his  brother 
aldermen  to  spend  his  days  in  sending  thieves  and  vagrants  to 
jail,  and  his  evenings  in  the  company  of  turtle-soup  and  pine¬ 
apples,  with  Mr.  Darker  to  crave  silence  for  him  whenever  he 
has  any  noble  sentiment  that  he  wishes  to  express.  But 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  dignity  is  so  very  brief,  that  it  would 
be  more  philosophical  to  take  a  Bishop,  or  perhaps  a  Judge, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  men  who  have  clambered  on  to 
their  beloved  table-land,  whether  the  particular  table-land 
be  carpeted  with  lawn  or  with  ermine.  Each  of  the  fortunate 
creatures  knows  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  heart  that  he  has  gone 
through  a  great  deal  of  hot  and  weary  climbing,  and  that  much  of 
his  life  has  been  spent  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  The  Bishop 
perhaps  started  early  in  his  career  with  a  number  of  better  men 
than  himself.  Having  his  eye  upon  his  table-land,  he  soon 
parted  company  with  them,  and  tied  himself  to  the  tail  of  a 
giant  religious  society,  or  took  to  composing  tracts,  or  went 
in  for  missionary  lectures  and  water-bottles,  or  else,  being  a 
beautiful  and  presentable  being,  was  lucky  enough  to  many 
into  a  pious  nobleman’s  family.  Every  right-minded  English¬ 
man  has  too  much  respect  for  his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters 
to  suggest  that  any  of  these  things  is  at  all  discreditable,  but 
still  some  of  them  are  probably  unpleasant.  An  episcopal 
career  has  its  bitters  at  the  beginning,  even  if  it  has  its  sweets 
later  on  in  life.  Perhaps  the  incipient  and  future  Judge  was 
not  much  more  to  be  envied  at  the  outset.  For  many  years 
he  may  have  been  briefless,  and  reduced  occasionally  to  dine 
off  a  shilling  chop.  It  may  have  been  his  miserable  lot 
to  be  considered  a  brilliant  defender  of  Old  Bailey  thieves, 
and  to  be  grossly  underpaid  for  it.  His  first  step  over  the 
heads  of  his  struggling  contemporaries  possibly  was  made  by 
some  little  secret  piece  of  meanness,  which  to  this  day  only  his 
more  intimate  and  unsuccessful  friends  have  ever  yet  found  out. 
When  the  world  was  beginning  to  think  him  a  clever  and  high- 
minded  man,  and  clients  were  crowding  to  his  door,  he  was 
able  to  see,  by  a  significant  smile  on  the  face  of  some  obscure 
observer,  that  two  or  three  of  those  whom  he  was  eclipsing 
would  not  change  places  with  him,  and  take  his  success  and  his 
prestige,  if  they  were  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  skeleton 
in  his  closet  as  well.  Or  he  may  have  had  other  and 
more  honourable  sorrows.  All  through  his  distinguished  course 
he  may  have  laboured  under  an  invincible  and  overwhelming 


inability  to  aspirate  the  letter  li.  And  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  briefless  barrister,  as  far  as  matrimony  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  better  off  than  the  impoverished  curate,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  attorneys  have  daughters  as  well  as  pious  noble¬ 
men.  The  episcopal  or  judicial  table-land  ought  to  be  a  region 
of  blessedness  and  tranquillity  if  it  is  to  compensate  for  drawbacks 
such  as  these. 

Unfortunately  for  the  interest  of  truth  and  science,  Judges  and 
Bishops  are  compelled  to  put  the  best  face  upon  their  position,  and 
none  of  them  descend  again  into  humble  obscurity  to  tell  us  with 
sincerity  whether  table-land  life  is  all  that  it  seems  from  the  valley 
underneath.  Bishop  Blougrams  are  rare  in  real  society,  and  no 
Chief  Baron  or  Chief  Justice  has  yet  been  candid  enough  to  con¬ 
fess  to  the  world  how  slow  he  found  his  table-land,  and  how 
intensely  he  was  bored  by  it.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  such 
distinctions  are  not  necessarily  productive  of  much  satisfaction. 
The  professional  race  makes  the  professional  appetite  for  honour 
and  place  keen  and  vivid,  but  the  man  who  has  never  been  hungry 
is  as  well  off  as  the  man  whose  appetite  has  been  completely 
appeased.  The  competitor  for  fame  would  not  like  to  have  never 
had  it,  but  when  he  has  got  it,  his  life  is  as  easily  marred  and 
jarred  as  the  life  of  a  less  famous  man.  The  earliest  year  of  a 
bishopric  is  doubtless  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  one  year  of  bliss — 
an  epoch  of  much  contentment,  self-admiration,  and  repose.  The 
first  young  and  healthy  sensation  of  the  clergyman  who,  from  a 
country  parsonage  or  an  Oxford  Common-room,  is  transplanted 
into  an  atmosphere  of  bowing  chaplains,  and  crimson-calved  foot¬ 
men,  and  ample  greenhouses,  and  who  finds  a  whole  diocese  of 
rectors  longing  for  him  to  stand  godfather  to  their  children,  must 
be  truly  delicious.  This,  however,  wears  off.  When  the  happy 
prelate  has  married  all  his  children  into  comfortable  places  in  the 
Church,  and  has  got  more  godchildren  called  after  him  than  any 
other  man  in  Europe  except  the  Pope,  he  soon  begins  to  find  that 
prelacy  is  not  all  unmitigated  sunshine.  A  cantankerous  curate 
who  insists,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  decency,  in  wearing  a 
beard,  or  a  churchwarden  who  is  always  detecting  his  parson  in 
breaches  of  the  rubric,  or  some  godless  young  man  who  makes 
fim  of  his  lordship  in  the  morning  papers,  is  enough  to 
spoil  it  all.  As  long  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  allowed  to  run 
riot  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  bishop’s  palace,  the  poor  Bishop 
thinks  that  regiments  of  obsequious  and  eager-eyed  clergymen 
about  him  will  not  make  him  secure  against  misery  and  care. 
The  newly-made  Judge  undergoes  a  similar  trying  experience. 
Sitting  muffled  up  in  capes  and  robes  among  the  other  Judges,  in 
the  middle  of  a  hot  and  crowded  court,  though  a  stuffy  sort  of 
life,  is  not  at  first  so  disagreeable.  His  former  associates  address 
him  with  delightful  respectfulness,  no  one  can  ever  contradict 
him  again,  and  he  can  have  sherry  on  the  bench  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  provided,  to  save  appearances,  he  has  it  in  a  teacup. 
But  these  delights,  like  the  delights  of  episcopacy,  before  long 
begin  to  pall.  One  fatal  day  he  wakes  up  to  the  consciousness 
that  the  Judge  whose  permanent  seat  is  next  him  on  the  bench 
has  a  horrid  habit  of  sniffing.  There  is  and  can  be  no  mistake 
any  more.  He  sniffed  all  yesterday,  and  he  has  sniffed  for  six 
mortal  hours  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  will  begin  sniffing  again  all 
through  the  cause  list  with  the  same  detestable  regularity.  Legal 
promotion  seems  suddenly  not  to  be  worth  having,  if  a  man  is  for 
ever  to  sit  all  day  next  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  cold  in  his  head. 
This  is  a  poor  end  of  all  the  nights  spent  over  Coke,  and  all  the  days 
spent  in  terrifying  peijured  witnesses.  The  prospect  of  being  for 
ever  chained  to  a  desk  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  enough  to 
drive  Ambition  itself  to  distraction ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
judges  are  proverbially  long-lived,  and  any  judge  may  have 
influenza  for  years  without  feeling  its  effects  on  his  constitution. 
It  is  sad  to  think  how  easily  a  man’s  table-land,  even  when  he  has 
got  there,  may  be  rendered  uninhabitable.  A  dignified  perch  is 
nothing  unless  we  choose  the  companions  who  are  to  perch  with 
us,  and  to  be  suspended  in  golden  chains  from  the  sky  would  be  a 
perch  scarcely  worth  having  if  we  were  compelled  to  share  it  with 
Stentor  or  with  St.  Vitus. 

The  longer  a  man  lives,  indeed,  the  more  he  is  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  great  end  of  life  is  not  to  have  a  table-land. 
Women’s  lives  are  more  complete  than  men’s,  and  women  as  a  rule 
have  none.  And  as  soon  as  a  woman  goes  in  for  table-lands,  she 
ceases  to  enjoy  serenity  or  repose.  The  particular  mountain-top 
which  she  has  in  view  may  be  the  society  of  fashionable  people, 
or  the  private  run  of  some  drawing-room,  or  invitations  to  some¬ 
body’s  ball.  Long  effort  lands  her  there,  and  she  finds  herself  in 
the  company  of  a  crowd  who  are  all  on  their  way  to  a  ball  or  a 
drawing-room  higher  up,  on  a  mountain-top  a  little  further  on. 
Even  if  she  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  run  of  every  mountain-top 
in  London,  she  is  exposed  to  this  sad  mortification,  that  she  has 
had  to  struggle  before  she  gets  there,  and  the  memory  and  fame  of 
her  social  struggles  remain  an  ineffaceable  blot  upon  her  golden 
shield.  The  wiser  theory  of  life  seems,  after  all,  to  be  that  the 
perfection  of  life  does  not  consist  in  reaching  any  table-land  at  all. 
Wherein  does  it  then  consist?  In  the  development  of  life 
itself,  and  in  the  conscious  glow  of  our  powers.  A  great  phi¬ 
losopher  said  so  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  longer  the 
world  lasts,  the  truer  his  remark  appears.  Happiness  is  in  the 
conscious  pleasure  of  the  race,  not  in  the  apple  that  is  given  as  a 
prize  when  we  reach  the  goal.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  are  so 
trained  by  habit  to  strain  our  eyes  towards  the  apple,  that  we 
scarcely  perceive  tne  pleasure  of  running  till  it  is  all  over;  and  we  are 
reminded  of  it  by  finding  that  the  possession  of  the  prize  is  but  a 
vain  and  windy  gratification.  Conscious  life  is  happiness,  but 
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we  are  almost  unconscious  of  life  till  it  is  nearly  done  with.  It  is 
the  burning  of  the  candle  which  is  worth  having,  hut  man  forgets 
to  enjoy  it  till  the  candle  is  burnt  three-quarters  through.  Nor  is 
it  otherwise,  upon  the  whole,  than  a  melancholy  thought  that  the 
very  combustion  of  life’s  vital  fire  is  the  great  end  of  life  itself, 
and  that  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  philosophy,  and  of 
all  that  man  can  teach  himself  upon  the  subject. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

T  is  notorious  that  for  pretty  nearly  every  civilized  institution 
in  the  world,  from  competitive  examinations  down  to  tea,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Chinese.  And  it  seems  that  we  are  gradually 
learning  to  borrow  one  more  practice  from  that  ingenious  race. 
The  Chinese,  as  is  well  known,  testify  their  respectful  adoration  of 
their  idols  by  beating  them.  To  administer  a  sound  thrashing  to 
the  divine  Joss  is  held  to  be  the  surest  method  of  propitiation,  and 
the  most  pleasing  recognition  of  his  divinity.  It  is  not  quite  easy 
to  discover  the  principle  of  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  merit  at  the  bottom  of  it,  because  our 
own  practical  nation  is  slowly  adopting  the  same  practice,  though, 
of  course,  with  a  few  suitable  modifications.  We  do  not  physically 
thrash  our  intellectual  or  social  Josses,  but  they  are  subjected  to 
a  variety  of  forms  of  worship  which  they  can  scarcely  find  less 
distasteful  or  inconvenient.  They  are  liable,  for  instance,  at  any 
moment,  and  without  the  smallest  provocation,  to  be  made  Rectors 
of  Scotch  Universities.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  being  involved 
in  this  sort  of  calamity ;  and  even  that  loftiest  and  serenest  of 
Josses,  Mr.  Mill,  has  not  escaped  the  common  penalty  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Dinners  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  Fishmongers,  or  the 
United  Cooks  compose  another  formidable  item  in  the  list  of 
torments  to  which  every  public  idol  is  exposed.  By  the  way,  is  not 
the  idol  under  these  circumstances  rather  like  the  great  Bel  of  the 
apocryphal  book,  whose  supposed  demand  for  a  grand  feast  every 
night  was  a  convenient  cover  for  the  seizure  of  the  meats  by  the 
priests? — only  for  priests  substitute  aldermen.  Again,  that  essenti¬ 
ally  .anthropomorphic  divinity,  the  late  champion  of  the  Prize  Ring, 
was  positively  killed  by  the  treatment  which  he  received,  not  from 
his  adversaries,  but  from  his  most  devoted  worshippers.  In  his  case 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  legend  of  Baal  is  reversed;  it  was  the  deity 
himself  who  testified  to  his  own  divinity  by  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  bore  cutting  and  slashing,  only  with  fists  instead  of  knives. 
Of  the  making  of  idols  there  is  no  end.  There  are  classes  of 
people  whose  sole  business  in  life  seems  to  be  the  promotion  of 
new  gods  of  every  stamp.  They  are  the  high  priests  of  a  great 
superstition,  and  the  more  deities  they  can  cram  into  the  social 
pantheon,  the  more  ecstatic  is  their  pious  enthusiasm.  If  the 
Prince  of  Wales  passes  through  a  railway  station  ten  miles  away 
on  a  shooting  excursion,  they  organize  a  meeting,  have  an  address 
engrossed  on  vellum,  and  detain  and  bore  the  Royal  Joss  by  pre¬ 
senting  it.  When  the  curate  gets  preferred  from  a  curacy  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year  to  a  living  of  a  hundred,  the  occasion  is  instantly 
seized  to  get  up  a  testimonial  and  a  public  ceremony,  although  the 
victim  may  have  earned  it  by  nothing  more  arduous  than  shortish 
sermons,  amiability  at  croquet,  and  a  conscientious  abstention  from 
making  love  to  the  daughters  of  the  flock.  There  is  nobody  too  in¬ 
significant  to  be  raised  on  to  the  pedestal.  And  the  presence  of  mind 
of  the  fussy  hero-worshipper  is  not  the  least  wonderful  thing  about 
him.  A  railway  accident,  one  might  suppose,  would  quench  his 
ardour.  But,  like  an  ancient  Roman,  the  deeper  you  plunge  him 
the  more  glorious  does  he  emerge.  In  a  frightful  Pandcemonium 
of  horrible  sights  and  dismal  sounds,  before  you  are  quite  sure 
whether  you  have  been  smashed  and  scalded,  or  are  safe  and 
sound,  you  find  somebody  dunning  you  for  a  subscription  to  a 
testimonial  for  the  driver  or  the  guard  or  the  stoker.  They  insist 
upon  the  public  recognition  of  merit,  and  scorn  to  permit  the 
tiniest  fragment  of  virtue  to  be  its  own  reward.  Only  the 
peculiarity  of  all  this  is,  that  other  people  have  to  provide  the 
reward  and  pay  for  the  recognition.  They  no  more  think  of 
taking  the  burden  on  their  own  shoulders  than  a  promoter 
of  a  bubble  company  would  think  of  investing  his  own  money 
in  it.  And  henee  the  hardship  of  the  modern  system  of  worship 
by  testimonials.  It  is  the  old  grievance  of  Sic  vos  non  vobis 
over  again.  One  set  of  people  subscribe  for  the  testimonial, 
and  another  set  carry  off  all  the  honour  and  glory.  The 
high-priests  of  this  idol-worship  refuse  on  principle  to  buy  the 
incense  with  their  own  money,  though  they  always  contrive  to 
enjoy  fully  as  much  of  the  fumes  as  the  idol  itself.  They  do  not 
themselves  carry  off  the  tea-pot,  or  the  annuity,  or  the  bust  which 
commemorates  the  virtue  of  the  hero,  and  the  gratitude  and  muni¬ 
ficence  of  his  contemporaries,  but  still  a  ray  of  glory  is  reflected 
from  the  teapot  on  to  themselves.  The  orator  who  presents  the 
testimonial  is  at  all  events  the  next  greatest  man  to  him  who 
receives  it. 

Those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  public  matters  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  testimonials.  They  are  constantly  beingasked  to  testify 
1  in  a  substantial  form  to  their  respect  for  all  manner  of  ditierent 
merits,  from  the  fecundity  of  a  shepherd’s  wife  up  to  the  ability 
and  patriotism  of  a  statesman.  To-day  you  are  asked  to  subscribe 
to  a  testimonial  to  a  financier  who  has,  or  is  said  to  have,  relieved 
labour  of  its  most  grievous  burdens.  To-morrow,  somebody  begs  you 
to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  giving  prizes  to  farm-serfs  with  the  largest 
families.  That  is  to  say,  you  reward  one  man  for  lightening  the 
burden  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  another  for  adding  to  it. 
But  this  is  immaterial,  only  let  some  god  be  stuck  on  to  a  pedestal. 


The  same  person  who  begs  a  subscription  one  day  to  enable  a 
battered  prize-fighter  to  drink  himself  to  death  in  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness,  will  come  the  day  after  to  seek  your  guineas  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  a  bishop  back  to  preach  peace  and  good-will  in  a 
diocese  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  intentions,  he  has 
been  the  means  of  filling  with  confusion  and  ill-will.  Of  course 
there  is  always  a  principle  said  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  things. 
The  serf  with  fourteen  children  represents  conjugal  virtue  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  labour.  The  battered  prize-fighter  represents 
pluck  and  perseverance,  and  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  use 
of  the  knife.  The  bishop  is  the  champion  of  clerical  liberty 
and  the  vindicator  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  One  can 
always  get  fine  names  for  these  things;  and  the  promoter  of 
testimonials  is  never  so  clumsy  as  to  rest  his  appeal  on  indi¬ 
vidual  merit  only.  The  guinea  bestowed  on  the  individual  is 
a  contribution  towards  the  triumph  of  truth,  a  sacrifice  made  for 
the  human  race.  Scruples  as  to  the  precise  degree  of  worthi¬ 
ness  of  the  representative  vanish  in  the  glow  that  is  kindled  in 
a  man  who  feels  or  fancies  that  he  is  conferring  a  boon  on 
mankind,  and  giving  succour  to  a  great  principle  in  distress. 
A  subscription,  in  the  conventional  manner,  is  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  thing  imaginable  for  relieving  the  conscience  and  exalting 
the  self-respect  of  the  giver.  It  is  a  snug  way  of  presenting  a 
little  private  testimonial  to  himself.  The  man  has  a  better  opinion 
of  himself  by  the  exact  amount  of  his  subscription.  After  all, 
next  to  the  man  who  does  his  own  duty  is  the  man  who  rather 
shirks  it  for  his  owu  part,  but  still  likes  to  subscribe  to  those  who 
are  more  attentive  to  it.  Admiring  and  paying  somebody  else  for 
industry,  and  courage,  and  self-sacrifice,  are  almost  as  soothing  as 
being  industrious  and  self-sacrificing  in  person.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  easy  secret  for  buying  conscience  off  cheap.  The  timid  divine, 
for  instance,  who  sends  his  guinea  to  the  fund  of  a  heterodox 
bishop,  under  the  anonymous  signature,  say,  of  Magna  est  veritas 
et  prcevalebit,  feels  as  delighted  with  himself  as  a  little  boy  who 
has  successfully  thrown  a  big  stone  through  his  master’s  window, 
and  runs  off  tittering  and  trembling  in  the  dark.  The  subscriber 
is  a  passionate  admirer  of  martyrdom,  still  he  would  rather  do  it 
by  proxy.  He  really  believes  that  truth  is  great  and  shall  pre¬ 
vail,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  volunteer  for  carrying  on  the 
fight.  There  is  something  immensely  convenient  in  thus  being 
able  to  get  a  substitute  at  a  price  of  a  few  shillings.  It  is  so 
delicious  to  watch  him  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  overwhelmed 
with  heat  and  dust  and  hard  thwacks,  and  to  feel  that  he  is 
fighting  in  your  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  you  are 
well  and  comfortably  out  of  all  the  turmoil  and  danger.  Who 
shall  say  that  compound  satisfaction  of  this  sort  is  not  cheaply 
purchased  with  one  guinea,  or  a  hundred  ?  Nobody  egn  deny 
that  truth  is  great,  though  perhaps  it  is  a  queer  way  of  showing 
one’s  convictions  on  this  point  to  be  afraid  of  owning  one’s  own 
view  of  what  the  truth  is.  And  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  truth 
will  one  day  prevail,  even  though  we  stand  apart  and  watch  the 
fray  from  a  safe  distance.  People  of  this  kind  really  get  some 
advantage  out  of  their  Joss.  They  do  not  thrash  him  themselves, 
but  they  send  him  forth  to  be  vicariously  thrashed  by  their  enemies. 
This  is  making  hero-worship  useful.  On  payment  of  a  small 
fee  you  get  a  sort  of  share  in  the  hero,  and  a  consciousness  that 
you  are  yourself  doing  rather  heroic  things,  though  a  trifle  indi¬ 
rectly.  In  the  modern  version  of  doing  good  by  stealth  and 
blushing  to  find  it  fame,  the  nature  of  the  blush  is  not  quite  what 
the  poet  meant.  It  is  more  like  the  “awkward  shame  ”  of  the 
previous  verse. 

But  another  objection  to  the  prevailing  system  of  promiscuous 
testimonials,  besides  the  facility  it  offers  to  men  who  wmnt  to 
deceive  themselves,  lies  in  the  exceeding  injustice  with  which  the 
purchase  money  is  levied.  Subscriptions,  like  the  Income-tax, 
fall  most  inequitably.  For  instance,  the  promoter  says 
that  A.  has  headed  the  list  with  the  “  munificent  ”  sum 
of  fifty  pounds.  In  itself,  this  is  a  very  handsome  subscription, 
but  A.’s  income  is  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  a  year.  B., 
who  is  a  young  doctor,  or  a  young  barrister,  or  a  college  tutor, 
feels  that  he  cannot  very  well  afford  more  than  a  couple  of  guineas. 
Nobody  dreams  of  crediting  him  with  munificence,  "i'et,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  munificent  than  the  fifty 
pound  subscription  was,  for  B.’s  income  is  perhaps  only  five  or  six 
hundred  a  year.  And  in  calculating  the  difference  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  is  that  A.  may  save  as  many  thousands 
a  year  as  B.  can  save  tens.  The  proportion  between  their 
incomes  is  no  measure  of  the  proportion  between  their  savings. 
And  it  is  the  amount  which  a  man  can  save  that  is  the 
test  of  his  munificence  in  subscribing  to  testimonials,  as  in 
everything  else  which  affects  the  margin  of  his  income  left  after 
paying  for  what  is  necessary  to  his  position.  Unless  a  man 
summons  up  all  his  moral  courage,  he  soon  finds  that  all  this 
margin  has  been  frittered  away  in  testimonials.  If  your  name 
once  appears  in  a  printed  subscription  list,  you  have  set  yourself 
up  as  a  mark  for  a  whole  army  of  fussy  sharpshooters.  It  is 
perfectly  amazing  to  find  to  what  a  host  of  presentations  and  good 
causes  people  think  you  might  be  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
subscribing.  The  persecution  is  quite  relentless,  and  you  must 
surrender  your  subscription  or  your  life. 

In  all  these  affairs  the  sums  wasted  in  paper  and  print  and 
postage  are  something  prodigious  in  themselves.  If  the  testi¬ 
monial  is  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  the  proportion  which  finds  its 
way  ultimately  into  tlie  waste-paper  basket  is  very  considerable. 
You  get  one  packet  of  documents  after  another.  First,  there  is  a 
long  paper  setting  forth  the  general  objects  of  the  testimonial.  Then 
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there  is  another  lohg  paper  setting  forth  the  merits  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  hero  to  whom  the  testimonial  is  to  be  given.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  you  have  already  sent  your  guinea,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  perhaps  to  presume  that  the  giver  is  acquainted  with 
all  this  beforehand.  Even  that,  however,  is  not  enough,  until  one 
has  got  a  paper  containing  some  extracts  from  one  or  two  second- 
rate  journals,  eulogizing  the  scheme.  This,  we  presume,  is  to 
preserve  the  donor’s  soul  from  too  deep  remorse  as  he  thinks  of 
his  departed  coin.  What  other  object  can  there  be  ?  If  a  man  is 
not  persuaded  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  cause,  or  the  special 
merits  of  the  individual,  is  he  likely  to  be  persuaded  by  the  advice 
of  second-rate  newspapers  ?  And  all  this  is  no  parody.  There  is 
more  than  one  testimonial  thrown  “on  the  market,”  at  the  present 
moment,  of  which  this  is  literally  true ;  and  it  seems  certain  that 
no  testimonial  on  anything  like  a  heroic  scale  has  any  chance  of 
being  “  floated  ”  without  an  expenditure  in  paper  and  print,  in 
postage  stamps  and  newspaper  advertisements,  which  would  almost 
suffice  to  start  a  joint-stock  company. 

It  may  be  more  than  questioned  whether  anybody  who  could 
care  for  a  testimonial  got  up  with  all  this  pother  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  deserve  a  testimonial  at  all.  To  know  that  his  conduct 
and  character  and  principles  are  viewed  with  admiration  and 
sympathy  by  a  number  of  his  fellows  is  eminently  gratifying  to 
anybody.  All  spontaneous  expressions  of  this  feeling  must  always 
be  welcome.  But  in  the  system  of  testimonials  spontaneity  counts 
for  nothing.  They  are  mainly  the  result  of  importunate  touting. 
When  on  a  large  scale,  for  “mainly  ”  we  may  pretty  safely  substitute 
“  always.”  All  kinds  of  pressure  are  brought  to  bear  upon  every¬ 
body  who  comes  within  reach  of  the  promoters,  and  the  result  is 
that  of  the  whole  amount  subscribed,  as  a  rule,  about  one-third 
comes  from  persons  heartily  caring  for  the  matter.  It  is  very  well 
that  schoolboys  should  have  prizes.  They  excite  emulation.  But 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  bishops  and  politicians  pursue  virtue 
and  piety  and  the  public  weal  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  teapots 
and  busts  which  are  to  be  their  reward. 


MODERN  FEMALE  DRESS. 

MELANCHOLY  reflection  suggests  itself  to  every  one  who 
studies  the  history  of  costume.  How  little  has  been  done  by 
the  progress  of  time,  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  the  advance  of 
civilization,  to  elevate  the  habited  man  above  the  naked  savage  ! 
But  more  melancholy  still  is  another  suggestion  which  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  subject  supplies.  How  much  less  has  been  done 
by  civilization  (including  tea-parties,  and  balls,  and  missionary 
meetings)  to  raise  the  character  of  the  dress  worn  by  ladies  of  the 
most  polished  European  capitals  above  that  of  garments  which 
most  please  the  Indian  squaw  or  the  Tahitian  nymph !  The 
Seminole  chieftain  perhaps  never  imagined  anything  so  unpoetical 
as  the  chimney-pot  hat  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  Seneca  Indian, 
in  the  days  of  his  savage  innocence,  would  have  laughed  to  scorn 
the  prosaic  anticlimax  of  the  swallow-tailed  coat.  The  facile  com¬ 
pliance,  however,  which  South  African  negroes  have  exhibited  for 
confronting  men  and  angels  in  a  suit  composed  of  a  cocked-hat 
and  Wellington  boots  is  a  painful  evidence  of  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  white  man.  Yet  no  white  woman,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  yet  infected  the  primitive  simplicity  of  pagan 
barbarism  with  the  fantastic  conceits  of  European  fashion.  We  may 
be  interrupted  by  the  reminder  that  negro  women  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  and  the  British  West  Indies  have  adopted, 
with  a  zeal  which  almost  seems  intended  to  discredit,  the  most 
cumbrous  absurdities  of  European  attire — that  they  swell  and 
swim  in  crinolines  of  the  most  gigantic  expansion,  that  they  hang 
festoons  of  paltry  paper  flowers  on  wool  which  will  not  develop 
into  hair,  and  variegate  the  sombre  eminence  of  their  wrinkled 
heads  by  shabby  caricatures  of  Parisian  bonnets.  This  is  true. 
But  it  is  only  since  they  became  members  of  a  Christian  conven¬ 
ticle  that  the  negresses  have  learnt  to  vie  with  their  co-religionists 
in  England.  And,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be  some  recondite 
policy  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  which  encourages  them  to 
travesty  a  mode  of  dress  of  which  the  absurdity  cannot  be 
appreciated  till  it  is  seen  floating  on  the  ample  dimensions  of 
a  negro  Venus.  With  this  deduction,  we  repeat  that  the  races 
which  suburban  lecturers  complacently  nickname  savage  exhibit 
a  taste  and  simplicity  of  dress  which  put  to  shame  the  am¬ 
bitious  elaboration  of  London  and  Parisian  milliners.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  recommend  an  exact  and  literal  adaptation  of 
the  fashions  affected  by  the  ladies  of  the  African  forest  or  the 
Otaheitan  beach.  While  we  hesitate  to  aver  that  they  are 
less  decent  or  less  innocent  than  those  which  greet  the  eve 
from  a  drawing-room  staircase,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  their  special  aptitude  for  a  climate  resembling  that  in  which 
Eve  first  designed  her  light  and  simple  garb  forbids  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  London  society.  We  regret  this,  for  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  styles — that  of  barbarism  and  that  of  civilization 
— might  be  studied  by  the  respective  amateurs  of  each,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both.  For  instance,  though  the  African  or 
South-Sea  belle  might  have  nothing  to  contrast  with  the  hoop 
and  the  stomacher  of  her  European  compeer — except,  indeed,  the 
contrast  which  entire  absence  affords — she  might  offer  valuable 
hints  as  to  the  form  of  a  bracelet  of  shells  or  an.  armlet  of  bones. 
For  the  judgment  which  regulates  the  style  and  disposition  of 
ornaments  of  a  more  splendid  kind,  our  modern  belles  might  be 
advantageously  advised  to  study  the  grace  with  which  a  Hindoo 
girl  assorts  and  wears  her  gol'd. and  silver  bangles,  were  it 


not  that  the  envy  which  would  be  inevitably  inspired  by 
the  contemplation  must  prove  fatal  to  the  equanimity  ex¬ 
pected  from  every  lady  of  quality.  But,  apart  from  the 
Hindoo  type  of  fashion,  "  there  is  much  to  bo  admired  in  the 
way  in  which  every  barbarian  lady  arranges  her  toilet.  Her 
colours  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  less  pleasing  or  less  natural  in 
effect  than  those  which  disguise  the  faces  of  some  modern  votaries 
of  fashion.  Her  feathers  are  about  as  gaudy  and  garish  as  those  of  a 
lady  in  Mayfair — neither  more  nor  less  so;  her  jewels  may  not  be 
as  costly,  but  they  are  as  becoming,  as  significant,  and  as  much  in 
keeping  as  the  heirlooms  of  a  French  or  English  great  lady ;  and 
they  have  not  been  the  ruin  of  any  one.  The  drapery  of  the 
pagan  is  less  ample  than  that  of  the  Christian  dame,  but  it  is 
less  hypocritical  and  less  expensive.  It  conceals  fewer  blemishes, 
it  simulates  fewer  graces ;  it  suggests  less  the  purpose  of  imposture, 
and  testifies  less  to  a  ruined  husband  or  despairing  milliner.  Even 
if  the  head-gear  recalls  to  the  antiquarian  mind,  the  far-fetched 
monstrosities  which  made  hideous  the  ladies  of  the  early  Plan- 
tagenet  Court,  the  skirt — unconscious  of  farthingale  or  hoop — gives 
to  the  eye  the  vision  of  those  ample  charms  which,  in  our  civilized 
assemblies,  owe  their  impressiveness  to  the  mechanician’s  art.  The 
Hottentot  Venus,  if  she  cannot  boast  of  the  amplitude  of  her 
milliner’s  bills  or  her  sweeping  train,  has  at  any  rate  natural  graces 
to  show  which  no  complication  of  steel  and  whalebone  can 
emulate  or  supersede. 

If  appropriateness  is  the  general  characteristic  of  what  we  term 
barbarian  costume,  inappropriateness  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
special  characteristic  of  civilized  dress.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
possible  to  trace  this  divergence  from  common  sense  to  its  first 
causes.  It  may  be  that  in  the  early  Norman  period,  in  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets,  and  again  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  there 
lived  arrogant  and  domineering  dressmakers  who  looked  on  their 
fellow-beings  as  dolls  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
dressed,  and  forced  their  customers  to  encase  their  bodies  iu 
garments  framed,  not  according  to  the  will  of  the  wearer,  but  of 
the  maker.  It  may  be  that  to  the  continuance  of  this  tyranny 
were  due  the  “  gorget  ”  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  the  “  homed 
head-dress  ”  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  ruffs  and  fardingales  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  likewise  the  boop  petticoats  of  the  first  Georgian  period. 
This  despotism  seems  fated  to  be  permanent  and  persistent  in  its 
defiance  of  reason.  Whatever  may  be  the  extravagance  of  dress 
on  social  occasions,  and  whatever  inconvenience  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  may  choose  to  inflict  on  one  another  when  they  crowd 
together  for  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse,  the  ordinary 
costume  of  everyday  life  at  any  rate  ought  to  be  simple,  easy, 
and  convenient.  It  ought  to  be  consistent  with  the  power  of 
locomotion  and  the  performance  of  household  duties.  How  far 
this  can  be  predicated  of  female  dress  at  the  present  day,  we  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  daily  jostled  off  the  pavement 
by  the  keen  steel  hoops  of  pushing  Amazons,  or  whose  eyes  are 
occasionally  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  a  full-hooped  housemaid 
kneeling  on  the  stairs. 

Indeed,  putting  aside  all  other  considerations,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  moment  whether  the  crinoline  movement  be  not  a 
very  partially-disguised  portion  of  the  systematic  policy  pursued 
by  the  champions  of  women’s  rights.  While  strong-minded 
women  and  feeble-minded  men  are  twaddling  on  the  abstract 
dogma  of  woman’s  equality,  woman  has  quietly  achieved  for  her¬ 
self  the  prize  of  superiority.  Whoever  doubts  this  has  only  to 
make  the  helpless  attempt  to  keep  his  own  on  a  narrow  pavement 
against  the  invasion  of  a  steel-bound  petticoat,  or  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  a  brawny  nursemaid,  with  expansive  whalebone,  piloting 
a  suburban  perambulator.  A  still  severer  trial  of  strength  awaits 
the  man  who,  nervous  and  unpunctual,  edges  his  dangerous  way 
amid  the  serried  phalanx  of  evening  dresses  in  the  stalls  of  theatre 
or  concert-room,  or  seeks  to  insinuate  himself  across  the  compact 
ranks  that  block  access  to  the  remotest  comer  of  a  favourite  pew.  In 
the  streets,  in  the  parks,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  church — every¬ 
where  we  see  the  outward  and  unmistakeable  signs  of  female 
domination.  And  it  is  with  but  imperfect  satisfaction  that  a  man 
finds  his  devotions  in  church  interrupted  by  the  penitential 
responses  of  the  sex  which  has  not  only  impinged  his  ribs  and 
half-buried  himself  in  its  voluminous  cloud  of  muslin  and  taffeta, 
but  has  made  him  responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  weapons  which 
destroy  his  peace  of  body  and  of  mind.  It  seems,  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  the  most  ruthless  irony  which  extorts  from  a  bevy  of 
women  floating  in  gauze  or  oscillating  in  velvet,  with  bonnets 
nodding  in  conscious  oddity,  the  confession  that  they  are  withered 
like  grass  and  forget  to  eat  their  bread ;  though  perhaps  a  cynical 
observer,  looking  at  the  general  appearance  of  a  fashionable  con¬ 
gregation,  might  be  disposed  to  admit  the  sincerity  of  the  peni¬ 
tential  confession  that  they  are  become  like  pelicans  in  the 
wilderness  and  owls  in  the  desert. 

Of  course  it  is  utterly  useless  to  inveigh  against  the  present 
fashions  on  the  score  of  extravagance  or  bad  taste.  The  expen¬ 
siveness,  like  every  other  sin,  gives  a  peculiar  piquancy  to  the 
indulgence.  And  how  many  women  have  the  courage  to  coun¬ 
termand  “  ruches ,”  “  insertions,”  and  flounces,  and  the  innume¬ 
rable  superfluities  by  which  a  dress  is  made  more  barbarous  and 
more  costly  when  the  milliner’s  forewoman  simpers  out  the 
sneering  comment,  “  That’s  so  common  ”  ?  And  as  for  taste,  why 
taste  in  dress  has  gone  through  every  possible  revolution  in  the  course 
of  ages,  with  one  general  eff  ect.  Whether  the  dresses  have  been 
high  or  low,  whether  they  have  expanded  like  ostriches’  wings 
behind  or  been  tightened  like  a  sack  about  the  neck,  whether  they 
have  been  surmounted  by  “horns,”  by  “frizzles,”  by  powder, 
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or  by  curls — in  all  cases  the  pretty  women  have  continued  to  look 
pretty,  and  the  plain  women  more  or  less  plain.  But  there  is  another 
part  of  the  question  to  which  some  women  will  perhaps  give  their 
attention.  Is  the  dress  quite  decent  ?  Do  fine  ladies  ever  happen 
to  hear  the  criticisms  of  their  own  footmen  on  the  exposure  which 
the  use  of  crinoline  makes  almost  normal  ?  If  they  did,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  they  would  persist  in  submitting  not  only 
themselves  but  their  daughters  to  a  kind  of  comment  which  was 
once  thought  to  be  reserved  for  the  more  blase  frequenters  of  the 
Opera,  when  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  least  modest  of  the 
ballet-girls.  And  perhaps  some  women  will  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  reflection  that  the  fashions  which  they  set  travel  downwards 
with  an  increasing  momentum  of  evil.  If  my  lady  wears  crinoline 
in  her  drawing-room,  Sally  will  wear  crinoline  in  her  still-room  or 
dairy.  What  my  lady  does  must  be  right  in  principle.  And  if 
my  iady  looks  better  in  hoops,  Sally  thinks  she  will  look  better 
too.  Besides,  dress  is  the  adjuster  of  female  inequality.  All 
women  cannot  have  titles,  parks,  and  Opera-boxes ;  but  all  women 
can  have  crinolines.  My  lady  may  vary  the  dimensions  of  hers 
from  the  narrowest  propriety  to  the  most  gorgeous  expansiveness 
of  Court  splendour.  But  this  poor  Sally  regards  as  purely 
accidental,  and  not  as  touching  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  big 
hoops  are  the  grandest,  and  the  big  hoops  she  will  use,  even  for  the 
commonest  occasions.  Unfortunately  big  hoops  require  a  propor¬ 
tional  superstructure  of  silks  and  petticoats.  These,  too,  the  house¬ 
maid  or  dairymaid  may  get.  The  extent  to  which  she  does  get 
them  may  be  seen  on  any  Sunday  evening  between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock.  The  manner  in  which  she  does  get  them  we  do  not  see ; 
though,  perhaps,  any  mistress  of  a  family  might  calculate  with 
approximate  precision  the  adequacy  of  her  maid’s  wages  to  purchase 
the  contents  of  her  clothes-box.  But  this  subject  is  a  delicate  one, 
and  we  forbear  to  pursue  it. 

That  grumbling  or  invective  will  ever  put  down  a  flagrant 
nuisance,  we  do  not  venture  to  hope.  The  only  effective  cure  will 
be  the  severest  kind  of  ridicule — that  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
practical  reductio  ad  absurdum.  On  behalf  of  those  who  smart 
under  the  double  infliction  of  paying,  in  person  and  purse, 
for  an  article  of  dress  which  they  think  unsightly  and  feel  to  be 
dangerous,  we  suggest  that  a  hundred  or  two  strong-minded 
Yankee  ladies  be  imported  and  let  loose  on  our  omnibuses  and 
railway  carriages.  If  the  aspect  of  some  scores  of  regular  Down- 
Easters,  with  stiff  hoops  and  out-standing  garments,  snuffling  out 
an  imperious  demand  for  “  that  man  to  give  up  that  seat  ” — more 
Americano — did  not  drive  the  attire  they  wore  out  of  fashion,  it 
would  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction.  The  good  work  might  be 
completed  by  the  importation  of  the  same  number  of  negro  women 
from  Jamaica.  These  wriggling  jabbering  females,  waddling  in  a 
sea  of  many-coloured  garments  overlapping  fabulous  crinolines— 
garments  bright  with  red,  orange,  and  pink,  all  relieved  by  the 
substratum  of  the  original  hue — might  ultimately  bring  home  to 
the  sense  of  the  most  tasteless  of  milliners  the  affinity  of  our  own 
modern  skirts  and  petticoats,  and  all  the  lavish  finery  of  trim¬ 
mings,  to  the  instincts  and  predilections  of  a  semi-savage  race. 


SUNDAY  SIGHTSEEING. 

SKIRMISH  has  been  lately  fought  between  Sabbatarians 
and  their  opponents  which  is  not  without  significance.  The 
Cartoons  which  have  been  removed  from  Hampton  Court  to  South 
Kensington  have  consequently  become  invisible  to  the  public  on 
Sundays,  the  Fourth  Commandment  being  naturally  more  binding 
within  ten  miles  of  the  General  Post-Office.  A  certain  “  Sunday- 
League,”  not  appreciating  this  geographical  truth,  sent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  Lord  Granville,  and  begged  that  the  Cartoons  might  still 
be  shown  on  a  Sunday  evening.  A  counter-deputation  attacked 
Lord  Granville  during  the  following  week.  He  then  stated  that, 
although  his  private  sympathies  were  in  favour  of  granting  the 
request  of  the  first  deputation,  he  should  in  fact  give  way  to 
the  second.  There  was  a  supplementary  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  Sunday-League  really  represented,  as  it  claimed  to  do,  a 
large  number  of  the  working-classes.  Lord  Granville  thought 
that  they  spoke  the  sentiments  of  a  minority ;  the  British 
public  he  said,  were,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  seeing  no 
pictures  on  Sunday,  and,  if  possible,  of  letting  no  one  else  see 
pictures;  and  so  Lord  Granville  nobly  sacrificed  his  personal 
prej  udices  to  their  enlightened  decision.  The  British  public  are, 
of  couise,  infallible  on  such  a  question,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  think  that  they  will  not  be  shocked  by  the  scandal  of  men 
looking  at  cartoons  on  a  Sunday,  instead  of  spending  their  time, 
like  rational  Englishmen,  in  reading  tracts,  or,  possibly,  in  the 
improving  conversation  of  the  tap-room. 

That  a  Minister  ought  implicitly  to  obey  the  opinion  of  the 
masses  on  suen  a  matter,  that  he  should  carefully  keep  himself 
abreast  of  their  prejudices  instead  of  acting  on  his  own  better 
judgment,  is  a  proposition  so  obvious  that,  of  course,  no  well- 
constituted  mind  will  dispute  it.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
questions  which  the  prevalence  of  such  prejudices  naturally 
raises.  Does  any  rational  being,  for  example,  seriously  think 
that  a  man  will  really  be  the  worse  for  spending  part  of  his 
Sunday  in  looking  at  admirable  pictures?  Does  any  educated 
man  fancy  that  such  an  occupation  would  produce  a  worse  moral 
effect  than  listening  to  one  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  sermons?  Do  the 
gentlemen  who  think  that  their  inferiors  ought  to  be  debarred 
from  Rafiaelle  on  a  Sunday  turn  the  faces  of  their  own  pictures  to  | 
the  wall  on  that  day  ?  What  is  the  exact  poison  which  is  supposed  | 


to  be  imbibed  from  an  apparently  so  harmless,  or  indeed  elevating, 
employment?  And  then  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  delicate 
gradations  of  moral  sensibility  which  the  public  exhibit  on  these 
matters.  Some  people,  of  course,  think  that  everything'  except 
listening  to  sermons,  joining  in  prayers,  and  reading  good  books  on 
a  Sunday  is  wicked.  That  is  intelligible,  as  indeed  any  degree 
of  fanaticism  is  only  too  intelligible.  But  the  great  majority 
hold  that  certain  amusements  at  certain  places  are  perfectly 
justifiable.  Crowds  of  people  go  to  Kew  Gardens  on  a  Sunday, 
and  few  men  are  hard-hearted  enough  to  grudge  their  temporary 
escape  from  London  smoke.  Crowds  again,  though  of  a  different 
class,  go  to  see  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  a  Sunday,  and  no  one 
finds  fault  with  them.  Thus  any  man  may  look  at  palms  and 
ferns  within  ten  miles  of  Ilyde  Park  Corner  on  Sunday.  Any  well- 
dressed  gentleman,  or  any  well-dressed  gentleman’s  friends,  may  see 
lions  feed,  and  may  tease  the  chimpanzee,  on  Sunday.  But  no  one, 
well  or  ill  dressed,  may  go  and  see  a  cartoon  on  “  the  Sabbath,”  on 
pain  of  introducing  the  Continental  Sunday,  with  all  its  inconceiv¬ 
able  horrors.  A  great  majority  is  in  favour  of  the  first  two  pieces 
of  license,  and  yet,  as  it  seems,  a  great  majority  denounces  the 
last.  People  who  set  up  this  artificial  standard  of  morality 
have,  we  know,  a  surprising  facility  in  washing  their  hands  of 
the  consequences.  If  their  resolute  refusal  of  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ments  drives  men  to  enjoy  themselves  after  an  illicit  fashion, 
it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  sinners  and  not  of  the  saints. 
And  yet  an  outside  observer  can  hardly  think  that  people 
who  refuse  to  give  a  thirsty  man  a  cup  of  water  are  quite  free 
from  blame  if  he  takes  to  drinking  gin.  That  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  Pharisaic  class  is  the  rise  of  a 
libertine  class,  has  been  often  demonstrated  in  practice.  The 
streets  of  Glasgow  supply  palpable  evidences  of  the  fact.  A  good 
proof  of  it  may  be  seen  in  a  vigorously  written  remonstrance  of 
certain  inhabitants  of  that  immaculate  city  to  the  Established 
Presbytery.  They  put  very  plainly  the  inference  which  people  are 
certain  to  draw  from  the  action  of  that  body  in  opposing  Sunday 
trains.  Their  bigotry  in  enforcing  a  rigid  rule  of  Sabbatical 
slavery  marks  them  as  the  enemies  instead  of  the  friends  of  the 
working-man.  “We,”  say  the  remonstrants,  “work  too  long; 
we  are  confined  too  much ;  the  foul  air  of  the  factory  and  the 
wynd  are  neither  good  for  the  health  nor  for  the  morals.  Our 
days  are  embittered,  our  lives  shortened.  One  day  weekly  spent 
in  the  enjoyment  of  pure  country  air  would  be  wholesome  to 
ourselves,  our  wives  and  families.  We  look  to  gentlemen  who 
have  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  increase  our 
facilities  for  getting  it.  Those  who  stand  in  our  way  are  our 
enemies,  whatever  may  be  their  belief  or  profession.  They 
may  profess  love  for  us,  but  they  help  to  kill  us  before  our  time. 
Their  conduct  is  at  once  immorality,  inhumanity,  and  outrage — 
and  no  theology  can  disguise  it.”  This  contains  undeniable  truth, 
and  another  passage  shows  the  further  inferences  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  will  be  infallibly  drawn  from  harsh  and  tyrannical  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  creed  of  which 
advantage  is  taken  to  enforce  such  rules  will  suffer  from  the  odium 
which  its  application  necessarily  provokes.  “  Do  you  not,”  they  say, 
“  make  too  much  of  Moses  in  your  interminable  argumentations  ? 
The  Fourth  Commandment  is  a  sorry  friend  to  the  working-man.  It, 
indeed,  gives  one  miserable  seventh  part  of  the  week  for  rest,  but 
it  enjoins  six  days  of  uninterrupted  toil.  .  .  .  Moses’s  command 
is  clear,  definite,  absolute,  harsh,  unfeeling,  inexorable — Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour;  and  though  you,  gentlemen,  do  not  exactly  enforce 
this,  our  masters  do;  they  unhappily  believe  in  Moses.”  It  would 
be  impossible  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  natural  genesis  of  un¬ 
belief  from  fanaticism.  The  Pharisee  produces  the  Sadducee  as 
well  as  the  libertine.  You  make  use  of  this  whip  to  scourge  us, 
withal.  Our  answer  is,  to  break  the  whip.  You  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  your  laws.  We  deny  that  they  have  any  authority  at 
all.  It  may  be  no  fault  of  the  men  who  lay  down  the  major  of  the 
syllogism,  and  draw  their  own  conclusions,  that  their  opponents 
controvert  them  by  introducing  such  an  unexpected  minor.  Moses’s 
law  says  so  and  so,  and  therefore  you  must  do  it.  The  inference  is 
avoided  by  denying  the  understood  premiss  that  Moses’s  law  is 
divine.  It  may,  we  say,  be  not  the  fault,  but  the  misfortune,  of 
the  original  dogmatists  that  their  assertions  should  be  thus  met ; 
but  it  is  an  inevitable  misfortune  which  they  will  do  well  to 
consider. 

The  habitual  temper  of  mind  of  the  Sabbatarian  party  is  indeed 
singularly  impervious  to  these  considerations.  They  look  down 
from  an  indefinite  superiority  upon  all  worldly  and  temporizing 
policy.  Their  essential  principle  is  to  try  to  force  all  the  world 
into  their  own  mould,  entirely  irrespective  of  consequences.  They 
can  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  even  at  the 
expense  of  making  ten  sinners,  and  whether  the  means  be  fair 
or  foul  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  This  temper  is  exhibited 
with  such  exquisite  naivete  in  a  paragraph  which  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bath  Express  that  we  must  take  leave  to  quote 
part  of  it.  A  gentleman,  named  Walsh,  an  incumbent  of 
Trinity  District  Church,  Trowbridge,  has,  it  seems,  taken  to 
preaching  in  a  surplice,  and  publishing  the  banns  of  marriage 
from  the  communion  table ;  whereupon  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
a  Mr.  Hastings,. thus  courteously  adjures  him  to  resign.  “If 
you  continue  to  oppose  me,”  he  says,  “  I  will  drive  you  out  of 
the  place.  I  will  use  all  means,  legal  and  illegal,  to  hunt  you  out 
of  it ;  I  will  make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  you.  I  have  many 
means  of  making  a  man  uncomfortable  who  dares  to  oppose  me, 
j  and  I  will  use  them.”  A  person  who  could  use  such  language  to 
]  a  humble  dependent  would  deserve — what  shall  we  say  ? — that  the 
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dependent  should  go  down  on  his  knees,  and  kiss  his  rebuker’s 
shoes.  A  person  who  can  use  it  to  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman 
deserves  to  have  his  language  made  as  public  as  possible.  The 
sentiments  expressed  are  beautifully  illustrative  of  a  certain 
phase  of  opinion.  Do  exactly  what  I  think  right,  or  I 
will  use  all  means,  “legal  or  illegal,”  to  bully  you  into  it. 
Legality  is  entirely  a  minor  consideration,  when  the  terribly 
important  principle  is  at  stake,  of  whether  a  man  should 
preach  in  black  or  in  white.  It  would  be  temporising  with  the  evil 
one  to  boggle  about  human  laws.  And  when  our  Sabbatarian 
friends  are  unable  to  inflict  either  legal  or  illegal  penalties  upon 
us  for  not  cleaning  our  platter  according  to  their  pattern,  they  will 
find  an  easy  consolation  in  speculating  as  to  our  future  fate. 

But  there  are  men  who  are  opposed  on  more  intelligent 
grounds  to  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays.  A  large  part 
of  the  people  upon  whom  Sabbatarian  restrictions  press  most 
severely  are  in  favour  of  maintaining  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
unpopular  of  Mr.  Mill’s  assertions,  when  he  was  standing  for 
Westminster,  was  that  he  was  in  favour  of  opening  the  museums 
on  Sunday.  The  reason  is  simple.  Working-men  are  afraid,  apart 
from  all  superstitious  notions,  that  if  they  admitted  this  principle, 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  it  to  deprive  them  of  their  weekly 
rest.  It  is  our  old  friend,  “the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,”  over 
again.  They  believe — and  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  their 
belief — that  if  the  established  English  Sunday  were  once  infringed, 
its  valuable  as  well  as  its  deleterious  results  would  be  destroyed. 
It  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
beneficial  results.  If  we  believed  with  these  objectors,  that  if  they 
were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  reasonably  on  the  seventh  day,  it 
would  lead  “logically”  to  their  working  seven  days  instead  of 
six,  we  should  be  as  strongly  opposed  as  any  one  to  a  relaxation 
of  existing  laws.  But  “logic”  generally  means,  in  such  cases, 
attention  to  one  set  of  facts  without  paying  any  attention  to  modi¬ 
fying  circumstances.  And  that  seems  to  be  true  in  this  instance. 
One  guarantee  would  certainly  be  weakened ;  but  people  forget 
that  others  would  be  strengthened.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
lower  orders  were  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a  rational 
manner  on  Sundays — that  they  were  allowed  to  look  at  pictures, 
or  at  geological  specimens,  or  even  to  see  wild  beasts  fed  on  that 
day,  without  leaving  London,  as  well  as  to  inspect  botanical  col¬ 
lections  and  palaces  ten  miles  away.  Any  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  their  day’s  rest  would  then  be  an  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  many  opportunities  of  innocent  amusement.  They  would  have 
exactly  the  same  physical  means  of  enforcing  their  liberties  then 
as  now.  They  would  be  able,  for  example,  to  strike  for  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  if  they  insist  upon  adhering  to  that  method 
of  social  warfare ;  they  would  be  able  to  shut  up  their  shops  and 
go  into  a  museum  just  as  they  can  shut  up  their  shops  to  go  to 
the  public-house  or  to  sit  at  home  wrapped  in  profound  medita¬ 
tion.  Nor  do  we  see  why  they  should  be  less  attached  to  their 
day  of  rest  merely  because  they  were  allowed  to  spend  it  more 
sensibly.  The  tendency  has  certainly  been  of  late  rather  to  reduce 
than  to  extend  the  hours  of  labour,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  weakened  by  the  proposed  change.  So  far 
as  it  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  desire  for  leisure 
it  would  certainly  be  strengthened  by  making  the  leisure  more 
attractive ;  the  very  strength  of  the  aversion  to  any  alteration  is  a 
proof  that  the  desire  would  be  no  less  effective  when  it  had  to 
express  itself  in  a  different  language.  The  one  barrier  that  would 
be  weakened  would  be  the  superstitious  part  of  the  Sabbatarian 
dogmas.  Englishmen  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  rest  their 
claims  to  a  day  of  rest  entirely  upon  a  Jewish  interpretation  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  They  have  naturally  come  to  fancy  that, 
if  that  interpretation  were  once  given  up,  their  claims  would  be  no 
longer  tenable.  People  once  fancied  that  our  order  and  safety 
entirely  depended  upon  an  imaginary  divine  right  of  kings ;  they 
fancied  that  if  a  tittle  of  that  creed  were  given  up  we  should  sink 
into  republicanism  or  anarchy ;  and  in  the  same  way  they  now 
fancy  that  their  claim  to  a  weekly  rest  depends  upon  supporting  the 
most  extreme  views  of  the  obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  When 
the  divine-right  theory  was  exploded,  the  nation  managed  still  to 
thrive ;  the  pillars  which  were  supposed  to  support  the  State 
having  been  knocked  away,  the  edifice  still  stood,  and  they  proved 
to  be  a  piece  of  superfluous  scaffolding.  It  is  surely  not  impos¬ 
sible  that,  when  the  doctrines  with  which  officious  dogmatists  have 
fenced  round  the  Sabbath  are  abandoned,  it  may  prove  to  have 
other  more  trustworthy  defences.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that,  when 
our  method,  of  observance  is  brought  into  harmony  with  common 
sense,  it  will  prove  to  be  as  stable  as  when  it  was  distorted  to 
satisfy  imaginary  arbitrary  requirements.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
a  danger  in  connecting  it  irrevocably  with  a  theory  which 
grows  weaker  with  the  growth  of  intelligence.  Such  a  proceeding 
already  provokes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  spirit  of  opposition  running 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  some  day  it  may  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  much  that  is  good,  on  the  inevitable  decay  of  the 
theories  with  which  the  sensible  view  has  been  perversely  asso¬ 
ciated. 


MISERIES  OF  THE  HONEYMOON. 

N  a  recently  published  novel,  the  authoress  has  been  at  the 
pains  10  introduce  a  little  disquisition  on  honeymoons,  which 
must  fill  the  spirit  of  every  reader  with  distress.  The  common 
belief  is  that  the  time  of  the  honeymoon  is  one  of  the  most  pure 
and  genuine  bliss.  But  this,  it  would  appear,  is  a  mere  delusion. 
“  Of  all  the  discomfortable  periods  of  a  woman’s  life,  that  which 


is  derisively  called  the  honeymoon  is  the  most  discomfortable.” 
Presuming  that  discomfortable  means  the  same  thing  as  uncom¬ 
fortable,  one  is  rather  startled  by  this  to  begin  with,  but  worse 
follows.  “  The  aspect  of  things,  like  an  unaired  robe,  strikes  coldly 
against  her  heart ;  there  is  no  nook  or  corner  where  she  seems  to 
have  her  fit  abiding-place ;  the  smoothness  of  sweet  custom  has  de¬ 
parted  from  her  path,  and  a  rough  road  of  jarring  incongruities  is 
substituted  for  it.”  What  on  earth  are  the  jarring  incongruities 
thus  mysteriously  named  P  And  would  not  a  majority  of  brides  look 
back  upon  the  lethargic  dulness  of  sweet  custom  rather  than  its 
smoothness  P  Why  a  pleasant  excursion  with  a  lover  should  be 
either  jarring  or  incongruous  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  make 
out.  However,  we  are  assured  that  every  bride  sighs  for  “  the 
gracious  days  of  untrammelled  singleness”;  never  was  she  so 
much  bored  by  her  old  solitude  as  by  this  “true  loneliness  of  never 
being  alone.”  .And  then,  says  the  writer  indignantly,  though 
rather  incomprehensibly  we  own,  “As  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
steep  her  to  the  lips  in  strangeness — strange  duties,  strange 
habits,  strange  hopes  and  fears  for  a  future  yet  hidden  away  in  a 
darkness  far  deeper  than  that  of  the  grave — it  is  her  fate  to  be  re¬ 
moved  away  from  every  family  scene,  as  if  she  were  plague-spotted, 
and  as  if  her  own  household  had  disowned  her.”  The  last  few  words 
sound  most  uncommonly  like  nonsense,  and  any  bridewlio  should  be 
so  foolish  as  to  feel  herself  plague-spotted  or  cast  off,  because  she 
had  gone  away  with  her  husband  instead  of  staying  quietly  at 
home,  would  deserved  to  be  divorced  on  her  return.  But  though 
the  authoress  has  put  the  case  somewhat  hyperbolically,  as  it  is  the 
wont  of  authoresses  to  do,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  may 
be  a  basis  of  fact  and  reason  for  her  gloomy  picture.  People  no 
doubt  make  the  most  dreadful  blunders  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  memorable  excursions.  The  most  common  and  the  most 
conspicuous  of  them  is  to  go  on  the  Continent.  As  a  rule,  a 
newly-married  couple  could  scarcely  do  a  more  rash  and  ill- 
considered  thing.  The  tremendous  revolution  in  thoughts  and 
habits  which  cannot  but  ensue  from  the  new  state  of  things 
is  quite  bad  enough,  without  adding  to  the  strangeness  and 
novelty  by  surrounding  the  already  bewildered  bride  with 
the  unusual  customs  and  mysterious  ordinances  of  Conti¬ 
nental  hotels.  The  ways  of  foreigners  are  not  as  our  ways. 
The  presence  of  men  where  at  home  the  service  is  performed  by 
women,  the  presence  of  people  under  circumstances  in  which 
at  home  one  is  accustomed  to  their  absence,  the  horribly 
deficient  accommodation  in  the  shape  of  dressing-rooms  and  baths, 
and  a  variety  of  startling  usages  quos  dicer  e  versu  non  est,  combine 
to  make  a  sojourn  in  all  but  a  very  few  Continental  hotels  rather 
a  serious  trial.  Even  to  a  man  it  is  trying.  •  The  bridegroom  may 
be  nearly  as  much  harassed  as  his  less  audacious  companion.  Still, 
hers  is  the  harder  part.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  would  be 
much  more  sensible  to  bring  English  girls  up  on  Continental  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  we  should  do  better  to  cultivate  their  delicacy  up 
to  a  much  less  sensitive  point.  Our  assailants  maintain  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  prize  is  no  more  than  a  useless  fringe  of  delicacy, 
which  we  might  strip  off  without  any  loss  to  real  purity,  and  with 
the  greatest  increase  in  freedom  and  comfort.  This  may  be,  or  it 
may  not.  Whether  the  foreign  fashion  of  recognising  facts  which 
in  this  country  we  are  accustomed  to  conceal  be  an  improvement  or 
not,  there  is  certainly  no  likelihood  of  the  slightest  change  taking 
place  in  the  present  generation.  Perhaps  those  who  are  brides 
now,  recollecting  their  own  sorrows  and  discomforts,  may  bring  up 
their  daughters  on  revolutionary  principles.  Meanwhile  the  fact 
remains  that  to  an  English  lady,  brought  up  with  English  notions 
and  English  habits,  the  Continent  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  place 
for  travel  with  a  strange  husband.  She  may  not  talk  moonshine 
to  herself  about  being  “  plague-spotted  ”  or  “  disowned  by  her 
family,”  but  there  still  will  probably  be  many  moments  when  she 
would,  give  worlds  to  be  back  again  even  in  the  dullest  of  English 
homes. 

But,  in  arranging  a  honeymoon,  is  not  all  travelling  about 
from  place  to  place  a  clear  blunder?  Travelling  has  a  fear¬ 
fully  trying  effect  on  the  temper  with  most  people.  It  makes 
them  peevish  and  hasty.  They  never  succeed  in  getting 
the  luggage  and  the  tickets  fairly  oft’  their  minds,  or  else  they 
show  a  fatuous  indifference  about  them  which  is  for  ever  causing 
all  sorts  of  confusion  and  horrid  discomfort.  Many  people,  too, 
who  are  thoroughly  agreeable  in  an  ordinary  way,  display  the 
strangest  and  most  unsuspected  traits  when  they  find  themselves 
among  unfamiliar  faces.  They  begin  to  give  themselves  curious 
airs,  as  if  they  were  persons  of  quality  and  consequence  in  disguise ; 
or  they  shrink  timorously  or  defiantly  into  the  depths  of  their 
inner  selves.  Then,  again,  frequent  change  of  scene  does  not  agree 
with  everybody.  Most  English  people  are  dreadfully  worried  by 
being  transplanted  from  one  place  to  another.  Those  who  shine 
most  brilliantly  at  their  own  firesides  become  clouded  over  else¬ 
where,  and  repeated  changes  literally  submerge  them  in  gloom  and 
moodiness.  All  this  shows  that  for  two  people  to  set  oft’  on  a  trip 
which  entails  a  number  of  longish  journeys,  and  a  great  variety  of 
stopping-places,  is  not  the  proper  plan  for  allowing  each  to  see  the 
best  of  the  other ;  because  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  is  seen 
at  his  best  when  travelling,  and  a  great  many  are  seen  at 
their  very  worst.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  fall  into  a 
grievous  mistake  on  the  other  side.  Seeing  the  discomforts  of 
taking  a  newly-married  wife  to  a  series  of  foreign  hotels,  some 
men  esconce  themselves  in  sequestered  dells  and  remote  spots  in 
the  country  or  by  the  seaside.  Here  you  may,  perhaps,  have  leisure 
to  discover  and  contemplate  the  good  points  of  your  companion. 
Onl}'  the  leisure  too  often  proves  thoroughly  disproportionate  to  the 
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good  points.  The  good  points  are  not  adequate  to  filling  up  all  the 
time,  and  then,  unfortunately,  the  margin  of  time  unoccupied  fills 
itself  up  by  the  discovery  of  bad  points.  The  happy  couple 
forget  that  the  person  you  like  best  in  all  the  world  may  still  upon 
occasion  have  the  power  of  boring  you  as  frightfully  as  the  person 
vou  most  dislike.  In  one  of  Miss  Braddon’s  novels  a  situation  of 
this  sort  is  made  to  lead  up  to  a  fearful  catastrophe,  in  the  form  of 
a  prolonged  estrangement  between  husband  and  wife.  Instead  of 
going  to  some  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  life  and  diversion,  the 
hero  is  induced  by  a  treacherous  friend  to  spend  his  honeymoon  in 
a  place  where  he  and  his  wife  see  no  faces  but  their  own  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  Of  course,  the  design  of  the  treacherous  friend  is 
accomplished  perfectly.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  the  bride  can 
scarcely  endure  the  sight  of  her  new  lord,  and  the  new  lord,  though 
too  thick-headed  to  be  distinctly  bored,  feels  that  something  has 
gone  seriously  wrong  between  them.  And  the  case  is,  doubtless, 
not  uncommon  in  real  life.  Two  people  must  have  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  internal  resources  to  go  and  spend  five  or  six 
weeks  together  in  some  place  which  is  indescribably  pretty  and 
romantic,  but  at  the  same  time  very  lonely  and  very  dull.  Of 
course,  if  they  work  at  science  or  history  or  philosophy  for  five  or 
six  hours  a  day,  they  may  get  on  very  well.  A  walk  together  and 
dinner  together  after  this  would  not  be  likely  to  pall.  But  then 
the  majority  of  brides  and  bridegrooms  take  no  interest  whatever 
in  science  or  philosophy,  or  solid  pursuits  of  any  kind.  If  they 
cannot  spend  the  time  in  amusement  or  business  or  conversation, 
or  thinking  about  amusement  or  business,  they  fall  into  the  grasp 
of  a  gigantic  ennui.  Except  in  the  case  of  two  very  strong  and 
cultivated  minds,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  fatal  blunder  than 
the  attempt  to  enjoy  unmixed  bliss  in  a  lonely  honeymoon.  When 
two  people  have  a  long  common  past  to  look  back  upon  together, 
it  is  different.  But  looking  forward  together  to  a  long  common 
future  is  marvellously  unsatisfactory,  after  a  very  short  time.  The 
future  has  nothing  tangible  and  certain  as  the  past  has;  so  the 
two  minds  roam  vacantly  through  space,  wishing  it  were  dinner¬ 
time.  The  Duke  was  perhaps  right  when  he  declared  that : — 

Sucli  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are, 

Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 

Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 

That  is  beloved. 

But  when  the  lover  has  become  the  husband,  after  a  prolonged 
honeymoon  in  a  dull  and  lonely  place,  the  constant  image  may 
absolutely  generate  an  imstaid  skittishness,  if  not  downright  ill- 
hu.nour  and  weariness. 

Some  of  the  misery  which  the  novelist  from  whom  we  have 
quoted  describes  so  magnificently  is  due  to  the  teachings  of  others 
of  her  own  craft.  Marriage  is  the  chief  among  many  things  which 
nearly  all  novelists  love  to  paint  in  false  colours.  They  talk  tole¬ 
rably  rationally  about  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  and 
brother  and  sister,  but  that  of  husband  and  wife  is  invariably 
veiled  by  a  thick  haze  of  delusive  sentiment.  And  novelists  are 
not  the  only  persons  to  be  blamed.  Perhaps  human  nature,  or 
that  fragment  of  it  whicli  is  developed  in  the  bosoms  of  young 
ladies,  has  something  to  do  with  the  case.  Girls  resolutely  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  future  life  with  their  lover  will  be  a  more  or 
less  faithful  reproduction  of  the  lives  of  the  father  and  mother.  A 
happy  buoyancy  supports  them  against  the  discouraging  persua¬ 
sions  of  reason  and  experience.  The  period  of  courtship  may  do 
something  to  dispel  the  illusion,  but  unless  the  honeymoon  is 
contrived  with  an  exceeding  judiciousness,  it  is  then  that  the 
truth  really'  dawns.  The  man  finds  that  his  wife  is  only  a  grown-up 
girl,  after  all ;  and  the  woman,  that  the  husband  cannot  always 
preserve  the  attractions  of  the  lover.  So  far,  therefore,  the 
honeymoon  may  be  “  discomfortable.”  But,  fortunately,  the  dis¬ 
comfort  rights  itself.  The  happy  couple  get  views  which  are  more 
useful  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  And  such  couples  are  often 
sadly  in  need  of  it.  In  England,  our  national  reserve  keeps  the 
transcendental  nonsense  which  fills  the  minds  of  extremely  young 
folk  from  coming  out  very  strongly.  But  in  the  United  States  they 
are  more  freespoken.  There  two  people  can  be  found  to  insist  on 
being  married  up  in  a  balloon,  among  “  God’s  clouds.”  Having- 
taken  pen  and  ink  with  them,  moreover,  they  sign  a  superb 
declaration  to  the  effect  that — 

Presenting  ourselves,  fully  impressed  with  the  sublime  presence  of  God  and 
the  joyous  spiritual  beings  of  His  creation,  heartily  appreciating  heaven’s 
highest  vouchsafed  happiness,  the  blessed  union  of  two  souls  in  purity  and 
glowing  love,  emanating  from  the  eternal  fountain  of  truth  and  wisdom, 
hence  deriving  some  primitive  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  Deity-inspired 
unceasing  humanity,  endowed  with  powers  and  attributes  evermore  ap¬ 
proximating  Divinity,  with  assurances  that  uninterrupted  progress  remains 
dependent  upon  genial  social  relations,  and  possessing  the  approving  sanction 
of  cherished  friends,  we  do  now  henceforth  evermore  give  and  devote,  accept 
and  receive,  each  other  in  holy  wedlock  ;  and  we  solemnly  and  unreservedly 
avow  and  promise  that  we  will  love,  honour,  and  cherish  each  other  as 
husband  and  wife  during  our  whole  existence  ;  and  in  the  expressive  ],an- 
guge  of  Holy  W l  it,  we  hopefully  pray,  “  What  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder.” 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that,  in  this  case  at  all  events,  when  they 
returned,  to  earth,  the  “aspect  of  things,  like  an  unaired  robe, 
struck  coldly  against  their  hearts.”  It  may  he  suspected  that, 
when  the  honeymoon  is  a  failure,  the  result  is  duo  either  to  an 
extravagant  transcendental  pitch  of  mind  of  this  kind,  which  must 
always  end  in  vexation,  or  else  to  some  mistake  in  selecting  the 
place  and  manner  in  which  the  time  is  to  be  passed.  It  is  not 
certain,  though,  that  something  may  not  be  said  for  a  plan  sug¬ 
gested  in  an  American  story.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  go  quietly 
home  and  begin  home-life  the  day  they  are  married,  and  take  a 


honeymoon  trip  some  six  months  afterwards,  when  they  have  had 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  one  another.  Only  this  is  not  a  honey¬ 
moon,  and  he  would  be  an  audacious  social  leveller,  with  need  of 
oak  and  triple  brass  about  bis  breast,  who  should  dare  to  suggest 
the  abolition  of  the  mystic  institution. 


BRUNSWICK  AND  IIILDESHEIM. 

E  the  two  cities  whose  names  we  have  just  written  down  both 
will  soon  belong  to  that  class  of  fallen  capitals  which  includes 
so  many  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Europe.  The  Bishopric 
of  Hildesheim  has  vanished ;  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  is,  to  all 
appearance,  doomed.  The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  cannot  remain  a 
sovereign  State,  nor  the  city  of  Brunswick  retain  the  rank  of  a 
capital,  longer  than  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Duke.  And 
what  will  be  its  fate  when  the  vacancy  arrives  ?  It  would  be  only 
the  dream  of  an  enthusiast  to  hope  that  so  noble  a  city  might 
resume  its  ancient  position,  and  be  reunited,  as  a  fifth  German 
commonwealth,  to  the  sisters  from  which  it  has  been  so  long  cut 
off.  The  policy  of  modern  times  is  inexorable.  Brunswick,  on  the 
death  of  its  present  sovereign,  must  cease  to  be  either  a  princely 
or  a  republican  capital ;  it  must  sink  to  the  dull  level  of  a 
provincial  town.  Perhaps  the  continued  non-residence  of  the 
present  Duke  may  he  designed  as  a  sort  of  transitional  state, 
to  make  the  descent  more  easy.  There  is  something  sad  in  the 
thought  that  a  ruler  of  an  ancient  dynasty  finds  it  not  worth 
while  to  rebuild  a  burned-down  palace  because  after  him  there 
will  be  no  prince  to  dwell  in  it.  One  cannot  restrain  at  least  a 
sentimental  regret  at  the  impending  change.  The  expiring  dynasty 
has  claims  upon  our  regard  which  are  shared  by  few  German 
princely  bouses.  It  is  something  that,  within  the  present  century, 
two  of  the  direct  representatives  of  Henry  the  Lion  should  have 
died  in  the  defence  of  Brunswick,  of  Germany,  and  of  Europe. 
Their  very  title  has  a  meaning  in  it.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  is 
still  simply  a  Duke.  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  the  rest  of  them,  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  Paris,  and  were  degraded  into  Grand 
Dukes  and  Kings.  Brunswick  was  swallowed  up  by  the  invader, 
hut  she  was  not  dishonoured  like  her  neighbours.  When  French 
Empires  and  Westphalian  Kingdoms  fell  asunder,  her  princes 
returned  to  their  own  with  the  simple  title  of  their  fathers.  And, 
a  little  later,  the  men  of  Brunswick  had  the  pluck  to  do  what  their 
mightier  neighbours  have  not  now  the  pluck  to  do — to  get  rid  of 
one  of  their  princes  when  his  rule  was  found  not  to  be  for  the  public 
advantage.  The  dynasty  and  the  people  thus  alike  attract  us.  But 
the  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  Brunswick,  as  an  independent  State, 
will  before  long  cease  to  exist.  Will  it  pass  to  its  natural  heirs, 
the  other  branch  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  ?  Or  will  a  territory, 
which  would  just  make  a  convenient  isthmus  between  tbe  now 
detached  portions  of  a  greater  monarchy,  be  thought  too  important 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  minor  potentate,  even  though 
adorned  with  the  royal  title  ? 

But  our  business  is  rather  with  the  city  of  Brunswick  than  with 
the  possible  future  of  the  Duchy.  Brunswick  and  its  neighbour 
Hildesheim  are  two  very  interesting  examples  of  stone  cities — a 
distinction  which,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  is  not  a  needless 
one,  as,  at  a  point  a  little  further  north,  everything  begins  to  be 
brick.  Hildesheim  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities 
which  were  swept  away  in  1803,  when  all  tbe  Princes  who  had 
been  compelled  to  yield  their  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  French  Republic  indemnified  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  free  cities  and  ecclesiastical  princes  on  the  right 
bank.  Hildesheim  then  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hanover,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  Prussia  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  it  has  been  Hanoverian  ever  since  the  re-settle¬ 
ment  of  things.  As  a  secularized  Bishopric,  it  is  essentially 
a  city  of  the  same  class  as  Paderborn,  but  there  are  some 
marked  differences  between  the  two.  In  neither  is  the  cathedral 
so  distinctly  the  dominant  object  as  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  tbe  capital  of  an  episcopal  prince.  But 
tbe  objects  which,  in  a  general  view,  act  as  its  rivals,  are  of 
a  different  kind  in  the  two  towns.  Paderborn  is  essentially  the 
city  of  the  Catholic  revival,  and  the  building  which  divides  atten¬ 
tion  with  the  ancient  cathedral  is  the  modern  Jesuits’  College. 
Hildesheim,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  three  ancient  minsters, 
among  which  either  of  the  two  great  abbeys  which  stand  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  town  may  fairly  dispute  the  pre-eminence  with  the 
cathedral  which  stands  between  them.  Another  difference  is  that 
Paderborn  is  almost  wholly  Catholic,  while  in  Hildesheim,  though 
the  Catholics  are  numerous,  the  Protestants  form  the  majority. 
Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  later  times  does  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim 
seem  to  have  had  things  so  completely  his  own  way  as  the  Bishop 
of  Paderborn.  The  explanation  of  this  difference  we  must  leave  to 
local  historians. 

The  cathedral  is,  as  a  matter  of  architecture,  by  no  means  the 
most  attractive  of  the  Hildesheim  churches.  Originally  a  fine 
Romanesque  minster,  it  has  lost  nearly  all  its  character  by  various 
alterations,  one  of  which  has  completely  Italianized  its  nave. 
Still  there  is  much  in  Hildesheim  cathedral  deserving  of  study. 
The  bronze  gates  at  the  west  end  are  unsurpassable  as  an  example 
of  early  metal  work,  and  the  treasury  is  of  wonderful  richness,  as 
to  both  the  antiquity  and  the  splendour  of  the  objects  which  it 
contains.  The  church  still  retains  the  use  of  distinct  services  for 
the  chapter  and  for  the  parish — an  arrangement  so  common  in 
ancient  times,  but  which  most  people  have  such  a  difficulty  in 
understanding.  But  for  an  architectural  view  the  visitor  must  go 
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into  the  cloister  which  lies  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
plain  bold  Romanesque  apse  of  the  cathedral  itself  remains  un¬ 
touched  ;  the  cloister  itself  is  a  good  example  of  that  primitive 
style  of  Romanesque  which  went  on  longer  in  cloisters  than  any¬ 
where  else.  In  the  midst,  as  at  Winchester  College,  rises  a  small 
and  most  graceful  chapel  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  poly¬ 
gonal  apse,  tall  slender  windows,  and  bold  buttresses,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  massive  Romanesque  apse  of  the  cathedral. 

But  the  architectural  inquirer  will  undoubtedly  find  more  to 
gratify  him  in  the  two  great  conventual  churches  of  St.  Godehard 
and  St.  Michael.  They  have  much  in  common,  but  the  fate  of 
the  two  in  later  times  has  been  singularly  different.  St. 
Godehard  is  used  for  Catholic  worship  ;  it  is  quite  perfect, 
and  it  has  been  beautifully  restored,  while  the  Protestant 
possessors  of  St.  Michael’s  have  inflicted  on  it  every  kind  of 
mutilation.  Both  belonged  originally  to  a  type  of  church  less 
common  in  North  Germany  than  on  the  Rhine.  We  mean  those 
which  have  an  apse  and  choir  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  is  really 
hard  to  tell  which  is  the  west  end  and  which  is  the  east.  One  of 
course  is  for  the  chapter,  and  one  for  the  parish — an  arrangement 
more  convenient  in  itself  than  that  which  prevailed  in  England 
when  a  church  was  divided  in  the  like  sort.  Our  insular  attachment 
to  orientation  forbade  the  placing  of  either  altar  at  the  west  end, 
and  the  only  way  was  to  fit  up  two  churches  within  the  same 
building,  each,  so  to  speak,  looking  the  same  way.  These  two 
Hildesheim  churches,  though  we  believe  that  neither  of  them  is 
of  specially  early  date,  have  many  vestiges  of  an  earlier  style 
hanging  about  them.  The  nave  of  St.  Godehard  is  a  perfect 
basilica.  Square  piers  alternate,  at  even  distances,  with  columns 
looking  quite  classical  in  everything  except  the  form  of  their 
capitals.  As  in  the  basilicas,  there  is  no  triforium,  the  spaces 
between  arcade  and  clerestory  being  left  blank  for  painting,  and 
a  rich  ceiling  takes  the  place  of  the  vault  so  universal  in 
German  churches  of  all  dates.  St.  Michael  follows  the  same 
plan,  with  a  more  distinct  approach  to  classical  forms  in  its  capitals 
— not  indeed  in  the  foliage  of  the  few  that  have  any,  but  in  the 
presence  of  a  sort  of  piece  of  entablature  over  most  of  them. 
They  seem  akin  to  those  two  strange  pillars  which  were  formerly 
in  Ilepton  church,  and  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  tower.  The 
arrangements  of  the  two  churches  differ  somewhat.  St.  Godehard 
has  a  central  octagonal  tower  and  transepts ;  east  of  them  is  the 
principal  apse  with  diverging  chapels ;  westward  lies  the  nave, 
finished  to  the  west  with  the  secondary  apse  flanked  by  slender 
octagonal  towers.  The  outline  is  most  picturesque.  The  outline  of 
St.  Michael’s  must  have  been  equally  picturesque,  but  it  has 
undergone  the  serious  loss  of  its  central  tower  and  transepts  and 
of  the  three  apses  at  the  east  end.  Here  the  principal  apse,  raised 
aloft  Wimborne-fashion,  and  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  is  at  the  west 
end;  but  the  east  end  has  the  greater  external  dignity.  Two 
transepts  flank  what,  if  it  were  not  at  the  east  end,  we  should 
call  a  western  tower,  something  like  the  arrangement  of  the  west 
front  of  Ely.  Attached  to  the  tower  and  transepts  were  the 
three  apses  which  are  now  gone.  Either  or  both  of  these  churches 
fully  deserve  the  honour  of  a  careful  historical  and  architectural 
monograph.  Most  likely  they  have  already  received  that  tribute 
from  native  hands  ;  all  that  we  can  profess  to  do  is  to  point  them 
out  as  most  worthy  objects  for  study. 

There  are  other  things  to  see  in  Hildesheim  besides  these  three 
great  minsters.  Some  of  the  other  churches,  the  Itathhaus,  and 
many  domestic  buildings,  especially  what  is  called  the  Templars’ 
House  near  the  Itathhaus,  all  deserve  examination.  The  city 
stands  on  a  slope,  and  the  view  from  the  opposite  hill  called  the 
Moritzberg  is  highly  striking.  In  short,  without  pretending  to 
the  surpassing  interest  of  such  a  city  as  Liibeck,  Hildesheim  is  a 
place  which  deserves  to  be  far  better  known  than  we  fancy  it  is. 

Our  other  subject  is  the  city  of  Brunswick.  We  stick  to 
the  English  form,  which,  when  it  is  really  English  and  not 
French,  is  sure  to  be  the  right  one  in  this  Low-Hutch  country. 
Braunschweig  is  a  mere  piece  of  modern  High-Dutch  affectation. 
Brunswick  is  a  much  larger  city  than  Hildesheim,  and  it 
has  the  peculiarity  of  being  the  city  of  all  others  where  it 
is  the  easiest  to  lose  one’s  way.  No  street  seems  to  be 
parallel  to  any  other  street;  wherever  you  go,  you  get  into  a 
market-place  and  near  to  a  church — each  church  and.  market-place, 
till  you  have  given  them  a  good  deal  of  study,  being  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  other  churches  and  market-places.  Brunswick, 
still  more  conspicuously  than  Hildesheim,  has  no  building  soaring 
over  all  others.  It  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  Hanse  Town 
than  that  of  either  an  episcopal  or  a  ducal  capital.  And  in  truth 
there  was  a  time  when  Brunswick,  though  never  formally  a 
Rcichstadt,  had  freedom  enough  to  enter  the  great  Merchant 
League,  and  to  become  one  of  its  most  flourishing  members.  The 
noble  Itathhaus,  one  of  the  grandest  of  its  class,  is  a  living  witness 
of  those  days.  Less  extensive  than  that  of  Liibeck,  entering  less 
into  the  general  view  of  the  city,  its  architecture  is  richer  and 
purer,  and  it  avoids  that  unreality  of  design  in  many  parts  which 
is  the  great  fault  of  its  rival.  A  nobler  range  cannot  be  imagined 
than  the  outer  gallery  of  the  Brunswick  Senate-house,  with  its 
elaborate  windows,  canopies,  and  pinnacles.  Near  it  stands  one 
of  that  extraordinary  group  of  churches  which  ought  to  make 
Brunswick  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  all  architectural  students. 
They  have  plenty  of  faults,  but  they  have  plenty  of  beauties 
too,  and  the  true  student  finds  as  much  to  learn  in  faults 
as  in  beauties.  There  are  not  many  cities  containing  six 
churches  which  have,  or  have  had,  two  western  towers.  Four 
of  these  present  the  most  remarkable  and  even  puzzling 


likeness  in  their  design  and  history.  They  were  originally  cruciform 
structures  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  church  of  St.  Blaise, 
locally  called  the  Dom,  though  Brunswick  was  never  a  Bishop's 
see,  still  retains  its  untouched  Romanesque  transept,  choir,  and 
apses,  and  its  Romanesque  nave  is  cloaked  only  by  the  addition  of 
double  aisles.  This  church,  the  work  of  Henry  the  Lion,  is  a  noble 
example  of  pure  and  plain  Romanesque,  so  pure  and  plain  as  to 
astonish  one  who  remembers  that  its  founder  was  the  son-in-law 
of  our  Henry  the  Second,  and  that  it  is  said  to  date  late  in  his 
reign.  It  has  quite  the  air  of  a  building  fifty  years  earlier.  In 
the  other  three,  St.  Martin,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Katharine,  the 
cruciform  shape  has  been  destroyed  by  enlarging  the  aisles,  but 
the  original  plan  can  still  be  traced.  All  these  churches  have 
west  fronts  with  a  pair  of  tall  slender  towers.  The  design  differs 
in  each,  and  it  is  only  at  St.  Martin’s,  the  earliest,  where  the 
whole  front  is  purely  Romanesque,  that  both  the  towers  are 
quite  perfect.  All  four  fronts  present  a  remarkable  case  of 
architectural  sham.  Between  the  towers  is  a  double  wall  of 
masonry,  in  most  cases  gabled,  rising  far  above  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  of  course,  in  the  direct  west  view,  giving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  body  far  higher  than  the  reality.  All  these  churches 
have  other  curious  architectural  features,  and  St.  Blaise 
has  the  further  merit  of  containing  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Lion 
and  his  Duchess,  and  the  coffins  of  the  two  Dukes  who  died  in 
the  Bonaparte  wars,  and,  for  those  who  may  care  about  her,  of 
Queen  Caroline  of  England.  St.  Magnus  is  another  church  of 
the  same  type  as  these  four,  but  of  inferior  merit.  St.  Giles’  is 
in  some  respects  the  finest  church  of  all,  but  it  departs  from 
the  local  type,  and  it  has  lost  its  western  towers.  One  or  two 
smaller  churches  and  one  or  two  fine  cinquecento  buildings  close 
the  list  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Brunswick.  Hardly  less 
interesting  than  any  of  them  is  the  bronze  lion  which  commemo¬ 
rates  the  crusade  of  the  local  hero  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
column  which  commemorates  the  glory  and  the  end  of  the  two  local 
heroes  of  the  nineteenth.  As  we  look  from  the  mound  which 
looks  down  on  the  commemorative  column,  and  on  the  forest  of 
steeples  which  crowns  the  city,  it  is  not  without  a  sigh  that  we 
think  of  the  day  when  an  ancient  dynasty  shall  come  to  an  end, 
and  an  ancient  city  be  degraded  from  the  rank  which  it  has  held  for 
ages.  In  the  face  of  a  free  and  united  Germany,  whether  King¬ 
dom  or  Confederation,  such  thoughts  might  go  for  nothing ;  but 
he  must  be  a  calm  thinker  indeed  who  can  coolly  thrust  them  aside 
when  the  alternative  is  not  the  union  of  Germany,  but  the  mere 
aggrandizement  of  Hanover  or  Brandenburg. 


OUR  BUTCHERS’  BILLS. 

N  stating  that  the  butchers  have,  in  many  places  at  least,  given 
way,  we  state  a  fact  patent  on  the  housekeeper’s  weekly  bill.  The 
prospect  of  their  concession  was  so  clear  to  those  who  studied  the 
weekly  cattle-market  returns  of  carcase  prices,  that  it  was  anybody’s 
prophecy  that  give  way  they  must.  The  fact,  however,  is  rnoro 
comforting  by  its  accomplishment  than  any  confidence  of  predictive 
asseveration  could  have  made  it  before  it  came  to  pass.  The 
butchers  have  had  a  highly  remunerative  time  of  it,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  investing  largely  by  this  time  in  Austrian,  Turkish,  Spanish, 
and  other  “  fancy  ”  stocks.  A  recent  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
writing  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  sought  to  fasten  upon 
them  a  profit  of  52  per  cent.  As  regards  beef  only,  that  may 
be  true,  and  on  beef  only  the  calculation  to  which  we  refer  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  based.  But,  on  a  review  of  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
flesh  meat,  we  endeavoured  to  show  some  time  ago,  and  we  incline 
to  the  same  opinion  still,  that  the  profit  has  been  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.  The  fall  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  fortnight 
am  omits  to  a  reduction  of  1  cl.  to  I  j  d.  per  lb.  Meat  for  which 
a  shilling  was  lately  asked  may  now  be  had  for  ii<f.  or  10 \d.} 
being  a  difference  of  from  8  to  12^  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  against  the  butcher.  We  confess,  however,  that,  so  far 
as  present  facts  show  the  way  to  an  inference  as  regards  the  future,  we 
have  little  confidence  in  these  figures  holding.  The  influence  of  the 
approach  of  Christmas  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  a  rise. 
The  quotations  of  mutton,  moreover,  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle- 
market,  which  had  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month  of  November 
receded  to  an  average  of  5*'.  per  stone,  with  a  top  price  of  6s.  ^d., 
have  in  the  last  two  weeks  advanced  to  5s.  id.  and  5s.  2d.,  with  a 
top  price  of  6.s.  6 d.  and  even  6s.  8 d.  Beef,  on  the  contrary,  had  been, 
during  the  second  fortnight  of  the  month,  a  penny  a  stone  cheaper 
than  during  the  first;  and  the  fall  in  veal  and  pork  was  even  more 
marked  during  the  same  period  than  in  beef,  their  top  prices  having 
descended  respectively  from  5s.  lod.  and  5s.  a^d.  to  an  even  5 s.  for 
each.  It  will  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  very  large  supplies 
which  we  have  been  deriving  from  abroad  during  the  earlier  part 
of  this  autumn  have  been  falling  short  towards  the  end  of  it. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  last  Monday’s  market.  Con¬ 
siderably  less  than  half  the  beasts  there  offered,  instead  of  the 
large  proportion  to  which  we  had  lately  become  accustomed, 
were  foreigners,  and  hardly  more  than  half  of  the  sheep.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  violent  weather  of  the  last  fortnight,  rendering  navigation 
erilous  and  difficult,  and  thereby  largely  increasing  the  risks  of 
ringing  foreign  cattle  to  the  English  market,  is  the  most 
probable  account  of  this;  and  we  may  accordingly  expect  the 
same  cause  to  operate,  during  several  months  to  come,  in 
rendering  the  supply  precarious.  These  facts,  however,  are 
not  alone  adequate  to  account  for  the  rise  being  in  mutton 
rather  than  in  beef ;  since  the  transport  of  sheep  by  ship  is 
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attended,  owing  to  the  lighter  bulk  of  each  animal,  with  less 
risk  of  damage  arising  from  ordinary  causes  than  that  of  oxen. 
We  have  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  rise  in 
the  metropolitan  quotations  of  mutton  is  to  be  sought  in  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  supply  from  our  own  agricultural  districts.  We  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  October,  a  marked  decrease  in  some  of  the 
great  Southdown  country  fairs,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  drain  which 
we  then  suspected  to  exist  had  been  going  on  until  the  sources  of 
supply  are  appreciably  affected.  Of  course  it  may  be  argued,  that 
the  unprecedentedly  high  price  which  superior  mutton  has  been 
fetching  for  months  past  ought  to  have  protected  the  commodity 
from  exhaustion ;  and,  had  the  butchers  charged  for  mutton  in 
proportion  as  they  hare  done  for  beef,  the  figures  reached 
would  no  doubt  have  been  so  alarming  that  consumption 
must  have  been  checked.  The  butchers,  however,  as  they 
made  probably  50  per  cent,  profit  on  beef,  veal,  and  pork, 
were  moderately  content  with  about  30  on  mutton ;  and  by 
thus  distributing  the  pressure  upon  consumption  over  the  whole 
area  covered  by  these  various  kinds  of  supply,  they  relieved  the 
mutton-chop  of  some  pressure  which  it  ought  proportionably  to 
have  borne.  The  butcher,  in  fact,  did  not  charge  the  consumer 
“  home  ”  for  mutton,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  gradual  rise  in  the 
wholesale  price  was  artificially  staved  off  from  the  retail  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  consequence  is  that  mutton  goes  on  rising,  while 
sheep-masters  are  probably  holding  their  flocks  in  hand,  in  the 
confident  prospect  of  such  Christmas  prices  as  no  open  market 
has  ever  seen.  This  game  of  theirs  is,  of  course,  liable  to 
be  spoilt  by  a  run  of  calm  weather  flooding  the  market  with 
Dutch  and  German  sheep,  and  for  the  home  consumer’s  sake  we 
hope  it  may  be  so.  Agriculturists  may  have  made  little  on  their 
beef,  and  in  some  quarters,  we  well  know,  deplorable,  and  perhaps 
irreparable,  losses  have  fallen  with  an  unexampled  degree  of  ine¬ 
quality  on  individuals,  owing  to  the  cattle-plague.  But  as  regards 
their  sheep  they  have  had,  and  are  still  enjoying,  a  capital  time  of 
it.  The  “  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ”  and  beasts  has  been  running 
hard  and  fast  in  the  sheep-master’s  favour,  and  if  any  appeal  to 
public  charity  be  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  losers  on  horned 
stock,  we  recommend  that  the  “hat”  be  “passed  round,”  first  to 
tire  butchers  and  next  to  the  owners  of  sheep. 

So  far  our  review  has  been  confined  to  the  prices  charged  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  chiefly  the  last  month  only.  Beyond  all 
such  reasonings,  however,  there  remains  the  broad  fact  that  the 
metropolitan  average  market  price  for  every  description  of  meat 
but  mutton,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  has  been  lately  liable  to 
abnormal  disturbance,  was  actually  higher  in  November  1 864 
than  in  November  1865;  while,  again,  in  November  1863,  it 
was  as  high  for  beef,  and  higher  for  the  less  important  items  of 
veal  and  pork.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  reflections 
which  arise  from  the  prices  which  London  consumers  have  been 
lately  paying  for  meat.  Those  prices  go  far  to  illustrate  the 
power  which  a  trade  possesses  of  forcing  the  market  against 
its  customers  in  an  article  of  nearly  universal  consumption. 
Between  members  of  the  same  trade  there  exists  a  closer  sympathy 
than  between  the  large  and  dispersed  body  of  its  customers ; 
•and  there  is  a  power  of  compact  organization,  or  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing,  based  on  that  sympathy,  almost  equally  powerful  with 
organization.  It  would  be,  therefore,  fallacious  to  compare  such 
powers,  as  between  a  trade  and  its  customers,  with  those  which 
exist  between  masters  employing  and  men  employed,  whenever 
a  question  of  wages  arises  between  them.  Then  either  a 
“  lock-out  ”  or  a  “  strike  ”  commands  resources  of  organization 
which  are  practically  unlimited ;  and  the  only  question  becomes 
one  of  comparative  strength  of  endurance  of  the  inconvenience 
.arising  on  either  side  from  suspended  business.  Without  pursuing 
this  parallel  into  detail,  it  must  obviously  be  a  much  longer 
time  before  anything  like  a  “strike”  takes  place  on  the  part  of 
the  consumers  of  an  article  of  however  wide  demand.  Nay,  the 
wider  the  demand,  the  more  dispersed,  and  the  less  capable 
■therefore  of  anything  like  organized  opposition,  must  the  members 
of  the  whole  circle  of  consumers  be.  This  incapacity  for 
making  a  stand  against  unfair  advances  goes  a  considerable  way 
to  account  for  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  I  863,  and  the  whole  of  1 864,  whilst  the  butcher  was  paying 
more  for  everything  but  mutton,  he  was  charging  less ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that,  as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  he  was 
at  all  stinting  his  fair  profits  then,  he  must  have  been  enormously 
enhancing  them  now. 

The  helplessness  of  the  customer  is  still  more  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  when  we  pass  from  the  single  family  paying  weekly  bills  to 
the  larger  establishments,  where,  as  in  a  hospital,  a  messroom,  or 
an  almshouse,  an  entire  community  is  domiciled,  and  where  yearly 
contracts  probably  prevail.  We  have  before  us  a  statement  from 
such  an  establishment  in  London,  where  probably  a  hundred  and 
fifty  stomachs  have  daily  to  be  filled ;  and  we  find  that,  in  spite 
of  the  butcher’s  wholesale  payments  ruling  at  the  figures  which  we 
have  quoted,  his  contract  price  to  the  caterers  for  this  large  body 
of  consumers  ranged  in  1  863-4  from  6 cl.  to  8 \d.,  according  to 
quality  of  meat ;  in  I  864-5  from  yd.  to  9 cl. ;  and  stands  fixed  for 
1865-6  at  from  8 d.  to  g$d.  Thus  the  butcher  was  able  to  run 
up  his  contract  price  during  a  succession  of  years,  whilst  the  cost 
to  himself  continued  stationary,  even  if  it  did.  not  somewhat 
diminish.  We  have  before  us  a  similar  report  from  a  college  in 
one  of  our  Universities,  which  shows  that  the  price  for  prime 
quality — about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  best  joints— was  in 
November,  1863,  8  d.  per  pound;  in  November,  1864,  8§d. ;  and  in 
November.  1865,  9 d.  Surely  these  figures  are  eloquent. 


We  will  resume,  however,  the  case  of  the  general  customer  in 
the  metropolis,  viewing  the  case  of  these  larger  establishments  as 
merely  illustrations  by  the  way.  The  smaller  consumers  are  wholly 
helpless,  save  so  far  as  the  last  resource  of  pinching  the  stomach 
goes.  The  men  of  ampler  revenues  and  larger  establishments  are 
mostly  absorbed  in  their  careers  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  the  tax 
on  their  attention  to  organize  a  new  source  of  supply  is  what 
they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  submit  to.  As  the  prices  rise 
they  pay  and  grumble,  or  pay  and  laugh,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Formidable  accounts  of  “  cattle-plague”  fill  on  the  average  a  daily 
column  in  their  papers.  They  know  that  horned  cattle  produce 
beef,  and  with  lazy  inconsecutiveness  they  connect  plague  with 
prices.  They  see  all  the  persons  in  their  own  rank  paying  equally, 
and  content  themselves  with  inertly  wondering  at  the  butcher’s 
audacity,  or  with  a  hasty  ejaculation,  consigning  him  to  a  hotter 
place  than  that  which  has  prepared  for  their  table  the  chops  on 
which  he  has  cheated  them,  and  there  the  matter  ends. 

As,  however,  there  is  a  rumour  that  beef,  as  well  as  mutton, 
is  likely  to  be  scarcer  in  the  spring  of  1 866  than  now,  and  as 
the  vortex  of  Christmas  bills  will  open  between  that  time  and 
this,  bringing  with  it  a  chance  of  rousing  some  from  their 
lethargy,  we  will  conclude  with  a  practical  suggestion.  To 
attempt  to  organize  a  fraternity  of  reasonably  cheap  butchers  we 
take  to  be  hopeless.  The  outlay  of  capital  would  be  great ;  the 
chance  of  their  sympathizing  with,  and  being  seduced  by,  their 
unconscionable  conf  reres  would  be  perilous ;  and  whenever 
the  panic  of  high  prices  which  had  produced  the  organization 
had  subsided,  as  all  panics  must  subside,  we  should  be 
simply  overstocked  with  butchers  who  must  cheat  to  live, 
A  far  more  promising  remedy  has  been  proposed,  and  we  hope  we 
may  credit  the  assurance  that  it  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  test  of 
experience.  With  the  resources  of  railway  locomotion  at  their 
command,  London  capitalists  who  would  be  content  with 
something  less  than  the  usurious  profits  of  the  butchers  during 
the  last  few  months  might  surely,  with  very  little  risk,  cut  in 
and  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  We  see  nothing  to  prevent  the 
projected  formation  of  a  “  Butchers’-meat  Company,  Limited,” 
which  might  supply  itself,  if  metropolitan  slaughter-houses 
excluded  it  —  which  we  do  not  think  they  would  do  —  with 
carcases  ready  slaughtered  and  prepared  for  market  in  the 
country,  and  forwarded  daily  to  the  metropolitan  railway  sta¬ 
tions,  “sinking  the  offal”  in  the  rural  districts  by  the  way. 
The  railway  truck  might  there  discharge  its  dead-meat  load 
into  carts  or  vans,  which  might  then  drive  through  London, 
from  Paddington  and  King’s  Cross  to  Camberwell  and  Lambeth, 
or  from  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Charing  Cross  might  radiate 
over  the  whole  metropolis,  selling  as  they  went.  Well  be¬ 
dizened  with  big  posters,  they  would  advertise  themselves; 
whilst  the  crack  of  whip  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  would  draw  cus¬ 
tomers  with  watering  mouths  from  many  a  household  in  pursuit  of 
their  track.  A  comparatively  inconsiderable  outlay  of  capital — ■ 
far  less  perhaps  than  the  1,000,000/.  which  is  spoken  of  by  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme— would  suffice  to  effect  this,  especially 
during  the  cooler  months  of  the  year ;  and  the  horses  and  carts 
used  would  remain  available  for  many  valuable  purposes,  and 
would  probably  be  absorbed  into  the  general  uses  of  traffic  when¬ 
ever  the  crisis  which  called  forth  their  action  had  subsided.  In 
this,  or  in  some  such  way,  we  feel  sure  the  butchers  might  be 
brought  to  their  senses,  and  the  exorbitant  insolence  of  marrow¬ 
bones  and  cleavers  be  reduced  to  the  moderate  profits  of  ordinary 
trade.  We  sincerely  trust  that  so  rational  and  feasible-looking  a 
project  may  shortly  assume  a  practical  working  form. 


MR.  CHURCHWARD’S  CASE. 

milOSE  persons  who  remember  anything  of  the  circumstances 
JL  under  which  the  renewal  of  the  Dover  Mail  Packet  Contract 
was  obtained  may  possibly  have  felt  some  surprise  on  hearing  that 
Mr.  Churchward  was  proceeding  against  the  Crown  to  obtain 
damages  for  breach  of  this  contract,  by  what  is  called  a  petition  of 
right.  Considering  how  very  questionable  Mr.  Churchward’s  case 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  who  made  it  look  like  a  tolerably  good 
case  in  a  court  of  law.  It  was  reasonably  supposed  that  Par¬ 
liament,  which  had  the  will,  had  also  the  power,  to  abolish  this 
improvident  arrangement,  with  all  consequent  liabilities.  The 
Government  which  determined  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward’s  services  was  supported  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
by  the  public ;  and  yet  it  has  been  called  upon  to  answer  a  claim 
for  damages  amounting  to  126,000/.,  and  there  is  no  certainty, 
until  the  final  court  of  appeal  is  reached,  whether  that  claim 
may  not  ultimately  be  successful.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
supposed  to  control  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  it  had 
arrived  at  a  pretty  clear  conclusion  against  allowing  any  further 
subsidies  to  Mr.  Churchward ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  persevering 
gentleman  entertains  hopes  of  getting  a  vote  carried  to  pay  the 
damages  in  his  suit,  and,  if  the  British  Constitution  is  opposed  to 
Mr.  Churchward’s  claim,  that  Constitution  will  have  to  get  itself 
altered  with  all  convenient  speed. 

In  the  year  1859,  Mr.  Churchward  held  a  contract  for  the 
Dover  Mail-packet  service  which  had  upwards  of  three  years  to 
run.  He  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  of  which  Sir 
John  Pakington  was  chief,  a  renewal  of  this  contract  for  seven 
years,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  subsisting  term.  This 
unnecessary  anticipation  of  the  requirements  of  future  years  was 
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severely  censured  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
indeed  the  feature  of  the  transaction  which  was  least  capable  of 
apology.  The  arrangement  was  carried  out  by  the  cancelling  of 
the  existing  contract,  and  the  execution  of  a  fresh  one,  upon 
which  the  present  question  arises.  By  this  contract,  which  was 
dated  26th  April,  1859,  and  executed  by  Sir  John  Pakington  and 
Mr.  F.  Lygon  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Churchward 
covenanted  that  he  would,  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  convey 
Her  Majesty’s  mails  “  which  should  at  any  time  bo  required  by 
the  Commissioners  or  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  he  conveyed,” 
bv  means  of  a  sufficient  number  of  steam-vessels  between  Dover 
and  Calais  and  Ostend.  The  Commissioners,  in  consideration  of 
the  premises,  and  of  the  contractor  punctually  performing  the 
covenants  entered  into  by  him,  did,  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty,  agree  with  the  contractor  to  pay  to  him  a  sum, 
“  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament,”  after  the 
rate  of  1 8,oool.  per  annum,  by  quarterly  payments.  And 
it  was  agreed  that  the  contract  should  commence  on  the  day  of  the 
date  thereof,  and  should  continue  in  force  until  the  26th  of  April, 
1870,  being  terminable  then  or  afterwards,  on  twelve  months’ 
notice.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  contract  consisted  of  a 
covenant  by  Mr.  Churchward  to  carry  mails,  and  a  covenant  by 
the  Admiralty  to  pay  him  for  carrying  them  “  out  of  moneys  to  be 
provided  by  Parliament.”  It  was  insisted  by  Mr.  Churchward’s 
counsel  that,  upon  a  contract  in  this  form,  the  Court  ought  to 
imply  a  covenant  by  the  Admiralty  to  allow  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward  to  carry  the  mails.  The  question  whether  or  not  this 
covenant  ought  to  be  implied  was  the  principal  question  in  the 
case,  which  was  admirably  argued  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  for  Mr.  Churchward,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Crown.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by 
good  advocacy  in  a  bad  case,  the  argument  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
deserves  the  highest  possible  commendation.  In  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  skill  of  this  performance  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1 863,  Parliament,  under  the 
guidance  of  Ministers,  had  done  what  it  could  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Churchward.  By  that  Act  a  sum  not  exceeding  950,000 /.  was 
appropriated  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  Post-office  Packet 
Service ;  and  the  Act  expressly  declared  that  this  sum  included 
provision  for  payments  to  Mr.  Churchward  for  the  conveyance 
of  mails  to  the  20th  of  June,  1863,  but  that  no  part  of 
it  was  to  be  applied  towards  making  any  payment  in  respect 
of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  20th  of  .June,  1863,  to  Mr. 
Churchward,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  in  question,  or  in  satisfaction 
of  any  claim  whatever  of  his  by  virtue  of  this  contract,  so  far  as 
related  to  any  such  subsequent  period.  There  was  a  similar  clause 
in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1 864.  We  see,  therefore,  that  Par¬ 
liament  had  distinctly  provided  that  there  should  be  no  fund 
applicable  to  pay  to  Mr.  Churchward  either  further  subsidies  under 
his  contract  or  compensation  for  the  breach  of  it.  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward  had  been  allowed  the  full  term  which  was  existing 
in  1859,  when  he  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  contract; 
and  Parliament  had  resolved,  after  long  debate,  in  which  Mr. 
Church ward’s  partisans  were  fully  heard,  that  he  should  have 
no  more.  However,  the  battle  which  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  fought  over  again  with  equal  spirit  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  Mr.  Chmchward  has  been,  and  perhaps 
may  again  be,  useful  to  his  party  ;  and  the  lawyers  of  that  party, 
both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  Bar,  have  supported  him  with  cre¬ 
ditable  pertinacity.  Let  us  hear  what  were  the  arguments  urged 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Churchward  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  then  we 
will  observe  what  impression  they  made  upon  the  Court. 

This  contract,  said  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  was  made  in  a  common 
form,  by  which  the  party  who  was  to  do  the  service  stipulated 
that  he  would  do  it ;  but  it  necessarily  implied  a  correlative 
obligation  to  allow  him  to  do  the  service.  Referring  to  the 
words  of  the  contract,  “  Mails  which  should  at  any  time  be 
required  to  be  conveyed,"  he  admitted  that  the  Admiralty  were 
not  bound  to  send  any  mails  between  the  ports  named ;  but  if  there 
were  any  such  mails  they  were  bound  to  employ  the  contractor  to 
carry  them.  The  stipulation  that  the  subsidy  should  be  paid  out 
of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament  aided  the  argument  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor,  for  it  meant  this : — “  That  ho  had  such 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Parliament  that,  if  permitted  to  per¬ 
form  the  service,  he  would  be  certain  of  payment.”  This  stipulation 
imposed  on  Government  the  duty  of  applying  to  Parliament  for 
means  to  carry  out  the  contract,  and  it  also  involved  this  conse¬ 
quence — that  Government  was  bound  to  let  the  contractor  do  the 
service.  If  a  department  was  allowed  to  say  that  it  had  not 
thought  fit  to  employ  a  contractor  to  do  work,  and  therefore 
he  was  not  entitled  to  benefit,  the  result  would  be  to  enable 
Government  to  get  rid  of  any  contract.  “  It  would,”  said  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  ‘  ‘  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  for  contractors  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  upon  such  terms.  The  substance  of  the  case  was,  that  the 
contractor  had  the  security  of  the  Executive  that  ho  would  be 
permitted  to  perform  the  contract,  in  which  case  he  had  a  just 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Parliament  that  they  would  not 
fail  to  provide  the  funds  for  payment.  But  if  the  Executive  were 
to  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  allow  the  contractor  to  do  the  work, 
and  then  to  neglect  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  funds, 
what  was  such  a  contract  worth  ?  ”  If  the  Admiralty  refused  to 
let  the  contractor  carry  the  mails,  this  was  a  breach  of  contract 
for  which  the  Crown  was  liable.  The  stipulation  for  payment  of 
the  subsidy  out  of  funds  to  be  provided  by  Parliament  was  not  a 
condition  precedent,  but  a  condition  subsequent.  The  contract 


was  not  “  We  will  employ  you  if  Parliament  will  provide  funds 
for  payment,”  but  “  We  will  employ  you,  and  pay  you  out  of 
funds  to  bo  provided  by  Parliament.”  The  present  suit  was 
for  not  allowing  the  services  to  be  performed  whereby  the 
subsidy  would  have  been  earned,  and  the  stipulation  as 
to  the  source  of  payment  of  the  subsidy  afforded  no  de¬ 
fence  to  such  a  suit.  “We  insist  that  there  is  an  absolute 
contract  to  employ  the  contractor,  and  a  subsequent  stipulation 
that  the  payment  shall  be  out  of  funds  to  be  provided  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  The  clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act  afforded  no  answer 
to  the  present  suit,  because  the  complaint  was  that  the  Executive 
had  not  allowed  the  contractor  to  perform  the  service,  and  had 
thus  disabled  itself  from  telling  Parliament  that  he  had  performed 
it ;  and  “  how  could  the  non-provision  of  funds  be  a  defence  to 
such  a  suit  ”  ?  All  that  this  defence  came  to  was  some  mitigation 
of  damages.  It  merely  went  to  show  that  if  the  contractor  had 
done  the  work,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  paid  for 
it.  But  it  was  quite  beside  the  cause  of  suit,  which  was 
that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  do  the  work.  There 
might,  on  a  trial  before  a  jury,  be  some  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  the  funds  were  not  voted,  and  then  perhaps  the  entire 
amount  of  the  subsidy  might  be  recovered  as  damages.  We  cannot 
help  interrupting  at  this  point  our  summary  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns’s 
argument,  in  order  to  remark  that  the  reason  why  the  funds  were 
not  voted  was  because  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  con¬ 
sidered  the  renewal  of  the  Dover  Packet  contract  a  grossly  im¬ 
provident  transaction,  to  which  it  was  entitled  to  refuse  sanction. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  that  whether  it  did  or  did  not  sanction  the  contract 
made  no  difference,  and  yet  that  is  the  effect  of  the  argument  of  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns.  But  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  could  not  travel 
out  of  the  record  before  it,  and  “it  did  not  appear  (on  that  record) 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  funds  not  being  supplied  for  the 
payments  under  the  contract.”  It  might  be  that  Parliament  had 
not  voted  the  money  simply  because  the  Minister  had  not  asked 
for  it,  and  that  he  had  not  asked  for  it  simply  because  he  had  not 
allowed  the  service  to  be  performed.  “  Hence  it  all  came  back  to 
this — that  the  Executive  had  not  allowed  the  contract  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  That  was  the  cardinal  point  in  the  case.  It  all  turned 
upon  that — whether  there  was  a  contract  that  the  petitioner  should 
be  allowed  to  do  the  work.” 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  the  Court  had  to  consider 
whether  the  contract  contained  such  a  provision  either  expressly 
or  by  necessary  implication.  Now  it  was  clear  that  there  was  no 
such  express  provision,  but  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the 
petitioner  that  such  provision  must  be  implied.  The  Court 
allowed  that,  although  a  contract  might  appear  on  the  face  of  it 
to  be  obligatory  on  one  party  only,  there  were  occasions  on  which 
a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  other  party  must  be  implied. 
But  in  all  such  cases  the  Court  must  take  care  not  to  make  a 
contract  speak  where  it  was  intentionally  silent,  or  contrary  to 
what  appeared  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  contract  to  be 
its  real  meaning.  The  present  case  might  be  looked  at  in 
two  points  of  view — either  without  or  with  the  addition 
of  the  condition  that  the  payments  under  the  contract 
were  to  be  made  out  of  funds  to  be  provided  by  Parliament. 
Looking  at  the  case  apart  from  that  condition,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  held  that  the  true  construction  of  the  contract  was  that  the 
Admiralty  were  entitled  to  exact  from  the  contractor  that  he  should 
have  his  vessels  ready,  and  should  carry  all  the  mails  which  they 
might  require  him  to  carry ;  and  so  long  as  he  did  this,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  his  remuneration.  If  the  contractor  were  ready  to 
carry  the  mails,  that  would  be  enough  to  earn  the  subsidy,  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  were  means  of  paying  it,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  necessity''  to  imply  a  covenant  by  the  Admiralty  to  employ  him 
to  carry  them.  Looking  at  the  case,  again,  with  reference  to  the 
condition  as  to  payment  out  of  funds  to  be  provided  by  Parliament, 
the  Court  had  to  consider  the  argument  that  the  petitioner  had 
relied  upon  the  good  faith  of  Parliament,  and  had  trusted  that,  if 
the  service  had  been  allowed  to  be  rendered,  Parliament  would 
have  found  the  funds,  and  therefore  that  an  obligation  was  to  be 
implied  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  allow  him  to  render  the 
service.  That  argument,  however,  was  to  some  extent  answered 
by  the  construction  which  the  Court  had  already  put  upon  the 
contract.  For  if  the  contractor  fulfilled  all  that  was  required  of 
him  when  he  had  his  vessels  ready  to  carry  the  mails,  then 
he  would  have  a  good  case  to  submit  to  Parliament.  It 
might  be  said,  however,  that  he  would  have  a  better  claim 
when  he  had  done  the  work,  and  therefore,  if  there  were 
no  other  answer  to  the  petitioner’s  argument,  ho  might  be 
entitled  to  succeed.  But  the  Court  must  look,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  consequences  which  would  follow  from  the  implication  of 
such  an  obligation  on  the  Admiralty.  It  might  be  conceived  ns 
possible  to  happen,  and  in  fact  it  had  happened,  that  Parliament 
had  refused  to  provide  funds.  If  then  the  obligation  existed,  the 
Admiralty  would  be  bound  to  employ  the  contractor,  although  it 
would  not  have  the  means  of  paying  him.  The  serious  incon¬ 
venience  likely  to  be  caused  to  the  public  service  by  the  existence 
of  such  an  obligation  appeared  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  the  Court  should  not  import  it  into  the  contract. 
If  the  contract  contained  no  such  obligation,  express  or  implied, 
it  followed  that  the  petition  which  was  founded  on  such  a  sup¬ 
posed  obligation  must  fail. 

It  is  difficult,  even  with  the  help  of  three  such  masters  of  lan- 
uage  as  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  the  Attorney-General,  and  Lord  Chief 
usfice  Cockburn,  to  make  a  discussion  on  the  construction  of  a 
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contract  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  But  the  question 
■whether  it  is  expedient,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  the  Admiralty 
should  be  able  in  such  a  case  to  deprive  Parliament  of  all  control 
■over  public  money,  is  a  question  to  be  determined,  not  by  technical 
law,  but  by  ordinary  intelligence.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  against  Mr.  Churchward  appears  consistent  with 
reason  and  common  sense,  but  whether  it  will  be  supported  in  a 
Court  of  Error  is  another  question. 


REVIEWS. 


PRENDERGAST’S  CROMWELLIAN  SETTLEMENT  OF 
IRELAND.* 

HIS  volume  may  be  described  as  an  account  of  a  piece  of 
history,  remarkable  in  itself  and  but  little  understood,  by 
one  who  has  thoroughly  got  up  his  subject,  but  who  has  not  the 
least  notion  how  to  write  a  book  about  it.  Mr.  Prendergast  has 
been  led,  by  a  kind  of  accident,  to  work  very  minutely,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  very  accurately,  at  the  history  of  one  period, 
seemingly  without  having  gone  through  much  of  the  wholesome 
revious  discipline  of  general  historical  study.  We  all  know  what 
as  been  the  result  of  this  way  of  approaching  particular  portions 
of  history  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Froude.  But  Mr.  Prendergast  is 
quite  another  sort  of  person.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  is 
therefore  accustomed  to  deal  with  facts  and  arguments;  nor  is 
there  anything  flighty  or  romantic  about  him  by  nature.  He  has 
strong  opinions,  which  he  does  not  scruple  to  express  in  strong 
language;  but  any  artful  way  of  working  up  a  narrative  is  quite 
foreign  to  him.  He  gives  us  his  facts  and  his  references,  temper¬ 
ing  both  by  occasional  comments,  or  rather  exclamations.  Indeed 
■we  cannot  say  that  he  gives  us  anything  to  be  called  a  narrative 
at  all,  though  he  gives  us  plenty  of  materials  out  of  which 
some  one  else  may  put  a  narrative  together.  A  book  of  this 
sort,  in  spite  of  all  its  literary  defects,  has  a  real  and  solid 
value.  In  fact  its  very  defects  make  it  more  trustworthy.  From 
the  very  artlessness  with  which  the  facts  are  put  together,  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  writer  is  not  tampering  with  them.  Such  a 
book  will  never  be  popular  reading ;  it  can  never  even  rank  as  a 
standard  history  ;  for  in  truth  it  cannot  be  called  a  history  at  all. 
Still  Mr.  Prendergast  has  the  great  merit  of  opening  what  is 
practically  a  new  subject.  He  has  studied  for  the  first  time,  and 
at  the  fountain  head,  a  portion  of  British  history  which  few  people 
have  thought  at  all  about.  Within  his  own  range,  then,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  honours  of  a  discoverer.  We  are  often  told  that 
no  real  history  of  England  exists,  and  most  certainly  a  real  history 
of  Ireland  is  still  further  removed  from  existence.  If  such  a 
history  should  ever  be  written,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Prendergast 
will  undoubtedly  form  the  groundwork  of  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  chapters. 

In  reading  Mr.  Prendergast’s  Preface  we  are  rather  won  towards 
him  by  his  straightforward  want  of  literary  skill,  and  by  the 
simple  way  in  which  he  takes  the  world  into  his  confidence  as  to 
the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  the  line  of  study  of  which 
we  have  the  result  before  us.  He  is  clearly  an  inexperienced 
writer,  but  he  is  all  the  better  for  being  so  ;  his  matter  is  sterling, 
and  his  occasional  verboseness  and  constant  lack  of  method  are 
more  easily  pardoned  than  the  empty  pretentiousness  of  so  many 
literary  bookmakers.  We  read  with  a  kind  of  interest  the  long 
story  which  he  gives  us  of  the  origin  of  his  researches,  because  it 
fully  convinces  us  that  those  researches  have  been  genuine,  honest, 
and  thorough.  What  we  can  find  least  excuse  for  is  his  fashion  of 
running  out  of  his  way  to  talk  about  matters  not  connected  with 
his  subject.  We  really  do  not  want  notes  about  the  villas  of 
Lucullus  and  the  library  of  Rabelais,  because  Mr.  Prendergast 
found  a  useful  collection  of  books  in  the  country-house  of  an  Irish 
gentleman.  We  could  dispense  with  his  sketch  of  Celtic  and 
Roman  history,  and  still  more  with  references  to  “Bohn’s  Greek 
Anthology  translated  ” : — 

See  the  touching  song,  in  Greek,  of  three  young  Ionian  ladies  of  Miletus, 
■who  voluntarily  quitted  life  rather  than  meet  these  Gauls  : — 

“  Then  let  us  hence,  Miletus  dear  !  Sweet  native  land,  farewell ! 

The  insulting  wrongs  of  lawless  Gauls  we  fear  whilst  here  we  dwell.” 

Bohn’s  Greek  Anthology  translated,  i2mo.,  London,  1852,  p.  449.  One 
might  have  presumed  that  these  Gauls  belonged  to  Gallia  Celtica  (they  did 
in  fact  come  from  Toulouse,  in  France)  ;  if  they  had  been  Irish,  these  virgins 
need  not  have  felt  the  least  alarm — for 

“No  son  of  Erin  would  have  offered  them  harm.” 

We  have  yet  to  learn  that  “  France  ”  existed  in  the  time  of  either 
Brennus,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Prendergast  thought  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Gaulish  from  the  Spanish  Tolosa.  Again,  in  what 
language,  except  Greek,  should  “young  Ionian  ladies  of  Miletus” 
compose  their  touching  song  ?  We  were  amazed  a  little  time  ago 
to  find  the  Old  Testament  spoken  of  in  an  ecclesiastical  newspaper 
as  a  book  which  existed  only  in  a  translation.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Prendergast  finds  it  necessary  to  warn  his  fellow-students  that 
Mr.  Bohn’s  cribs  do  not,  after  all,  give  them  the  actual  words  of 
the  original  authors  in  their  own  tongue. 

But  these  things  are  all  by  the  way,  mere  introductory 
flourishes ;  when  Mr.  Prendergast  really  gets  to  business,  we  have 
nothing  more  of  the  kind.  But  we  do  regret  that  he  should  have 
]  gone  off  with  an  utterly  wrong  idea  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 


*  Tlte  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland.  By  John  P.  Prendergast,  Esq. 
London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1865. 


England,  because  the  Norman  Conquest,  rightly  understood,  affords 
an  excellent  subject  for  comparison  with  the  “  Cromwellian 
Settlement  of  Ireland  ”  : — 

These  French  of  Normandy  reduced  this  great  English  nation  to  such 
slavery,  that  they  seized  the  entire  lands  and  government  of  England,  made 
the  inhabitants  their  serfs,  taxable  and  floggable  at  their  will,  until  it  became 
a  disgrace  to  be  called  an  Englishman. 

Now  of  course  the  Normans  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  no  reader 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  no  student  of  Domesday  or  Orderic,  needs  to 
be  told.  The  Norman  Conquest  did  not  involve  any  systematic 
or  deliberate  transfer  of  the  whole  land  of  England  to  foreign 
owners.  Undoubtedly  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  so  trans¬ 
ferred,  but  it  was  done  gradually,  and  upon  pretences  of  various 
kinds.  But  the  Settlement  of  Ireland  was  a  deliberate  precon¬ 
ceived  plan  for  driving  the  whole  Irish  nation  beyond  the  Shannon, 
and  for  dividing  the  rest  of  Ireland  among  English  occupants. 
The  Norman  Conquest  dispossessed  many  Englishmen  of  their 
lands,  but  it  involved  no  transplantation  of  any  part  of  the  English 
people.  William  encouraged  marriage  between  the  two  races, 
and  many  of  his  followers  took  peaceable  possession  of  their 
English  estates,  not  by  driving  out  anybody,  but  as  husbands  of 
English  heiresses.  In  the  Settlement  of  Ireland  heavy  penalties 
were  denounced  against  all  settlers  who  took  Irish  wives  or  mis¬ 
tresses.  William  in  no  way  proscribed  the  English  language,  still 
less  the  religion  which  was  common  to  Englishman  and  Norman 
alike.  But  the  language  and  the  religion  of  the  Irish  were  the 
badges  which  marked  them  out  for  the  oppressor.  Hence  the 
Normans  in  England  gradually  became  English ;  so  in  the  earlier 
conquest  of  Ireland  the  Norman  and  English  settlers  gradually 
became  Irish.  But  the  “  Cromwellian  ”  settlers  were  specially 
intended  to  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the  Irish,  and  to  a  great 
extent  they  have  done  so.  As  Lord  Macaulay  points  out  in  the 
case  of  Swift,  for  some  generations  no  native  of  Ireland  of  English 
descent  ever  thought  or  spoke  of  himself  as  an  Irishman.  This 
extreme  feeling  of  separation  has  now  passed  away;  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  English  settlers  do  not  refuse  the  Irish  name,  and 
see  nothing  treasonable  in  a  local  Irish  patriotism.  But  the  reli¬ 
gious  distinction,  once  coextensive  with  the  national  distinction,  is 
well  nigh  as  strong  as  ever,  mainly  because  it  is  the  national 
distinction  in  another  form.  One  religion  is  the  creed  of  the 
conquered,  the  other  is  the  creed  of  the  conqueror.  There  is  nothing- 
in  this  volume  to  excuse,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  explain,  the 
still  abiding  disaffection  of  masses  of  Irishmen  to  a  government 
under  which  they  now  enjoy  perfect  equality  with  their  fellow- 
subjects  of  other  races.  Ireland  has  now  no  wrongs,  except  the 
maintenance  of  an  alien  Church ;  and  for  that  one  wrong  Ireland 
refuses  the  natural  remedy.  Of  other  wrongs  we  can  see  none ; 
but  there  is  the  memory  of  wrongs  in  abundance.  Two  hundred 
years  and  much  less  wiped  out  the  wrong  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
in  England.  But  two  hundred  years  has  been  far  too  short  a  time 
to  wipe  out  the  immeasurably  more  bitter  wrong  of  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  Settlement  of  Ireland.  And  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  experience  of  all  history  shows  that  oppressed  nations  do 
not  commonly  revolt  when  their  wrongs  are  at  their  highest  pitch, 
but  rather  when  the  first  steps  have  been  already  taken  to  redress 
them. 

Another  analogy  may  perhaps  be  suggested.  We  have  seen  that 
the  first  batch  of  English  or  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  became 
Irish,  much  as  the  Normans  in  England  became  English.  In  each 
case  the  original  conquerors  underwent  a  conquest,  or  something 
approaching  to  a  conquest,  at  the  hands  of  men  of  their  own  stock. 
The  accession  of  the  Angevin  Kings  of  England  was  something 
like  a  second  conquest,  affecting  alike  the  natural  English  and  the 
naturalized  Normans.  The  history  of  England  for  a  hundred  years 
is  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  natives  of  both  races  against 
the  foreign  Kings  and  their  foreign  favourites.  Had  not 
John  happily  lost  Normandy,  had  we  had  a  series  of  non-resident 
Kings  like  Richard,  England  might  have  become  a  province  of 
Anjou,  just  as  Ireland  became  a  province  of  England.  The  main 
ditferenee  was  that  the  Norman  really  raised  himself  by  becoming 
an  Englishman,  while  the  Englishman  distinctly  sank  by  becoming 
an  Irishman.  Hence  Normans  and  English  together  proved  too 
strong  for  their  Angevin  masters.  But  the  Irish  and  degenerate 
English  were  strong  enough  to  give  the  English  government 
infinite  trouble,  sometimes  strong  enough  to  confine  its  authority 
within  a  very  narrow  range,  but  they  were  never  strong  enough 
to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  Hence  the  history  of  Ireland  is  a 
history  of  attempts  at  conquest,  and  attempts  at  settlement,  which 
were  never  more  than  half  carried  out.  Of  these  Mr.  Prendergast 
gives  a  sketch,  introductory  to  his  narrative  of  the  great  settlement 
under  the  Commonwealth,  the  nearest  approach  of  all  to  a  com¬ 
plete  conquest  and  redistribution  of  lands.  Mr.  Prendergast,  as  Dr. 
Lingard  had  done  before  him,  rejects  the  notion  of  any  systematic 
massacre  of  the  English  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  The  evidence  for 
such  a  massacre  certainly  seems  weak,  as  most  stories  of  pre¬ 
concerted  massacre  do  when  they  come  to  be  examined.  It  is  j  ust 
possible  that  a  despot  like  Mithridates  might  cause  all  the 
foreigners  in  his  dominions  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  certain  day ; 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  an  oppressed  nation  could  do  so, 
whether  in  England,  Ireland,  or  iSicily.  Perhaps  it  may  le 
enough  to  admit,  what  cannot  be  doubted,  that  very  horrible 
deeds  were  done  on  both  sides.  The  experience  of  later  re¬ 
bellions  of  the  kind  would  tell  us,  even  without  contemporary 
descriptions,  what  sort  of  thing  an  Irish  rebellion  must  be.  Sepoy 
wars,  New  Zealand  wars,  Negro  revolts,  are  all  essentially  of  the 
same  class:  only  it  is  clear  that  the  parallel  between  Ireland  and 
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New  Zealand  is  much  the  closest  of  all.  The  rebellion,  it  will  he 
seen,  broke  out  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in 
England,  which  prevented  the  reconquest  and  left  the  Irish  to 
have  their  own  way  till  1649.  An  expedition  was  indeed  designed 
by  the  Parliament,  and  divers  patriotic  persons  subscribed  moneys 
to  help  in  the  good  work,  on  the  faith  of  being  repaid  in  Irish 
lands  when  Ireland  should  be  conquered.  These  formed  the  class 
of  Adventurers.  Their  army  was  actually  ready  to  set  out  in  the 
summer  of  1642.  But  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  keep  the 
troops  to  light  against  the  King;  so  Ireland  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  Adventurers  consequently  remained  unpaid.  At  last 
Cromwell  went  over  in  1649,  and  did  at  Drogheda  and  at  Wexford 
as  bis  Eastern  models  had  done  at  Jericho  and  at  Ai.  In  1653 
Parliament  declared  the  rebellion  subdued  and  the  war  appeased 
and  ended.  The  great  settlement  was  now  to  begin. 

Besides  the  Adventurers,  who  were  at  last  to  receive  their  long 
promised  recompense,  another  class  now  appeared  to  claim  their 
share  in  the  division.  Pay  was  owing  to  the  soldiers,  and  it  was 
more  convenient  to  pay  them  in  Irish  lands  than  in  money. 
Between  these  two  classes  then,  adventurers  and  soldiers,  three  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  were_to  be  divided.  As  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  puts  it : — 

The  Earl  of  Ormond,  Primate  Brnmhall,  and  all  the  Catholic  nobility, 
and  many  of  the  gentry,  were  declared  incapable  of  pardon  of  life  or  estate, 
and  were  banished.  The  rest  of  the  nation  were  to  lose  their  lands,  and 
take  up  their  residence  wherever  the  Parliament  of  England  should  order. 
On  26th  September,  1653,  all  the  ancient  estates  and  farms  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  declared  to  belong  to  the  adventurers  and  the  army  of 
England ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Parliament  had  assigned  Con¬ 
naught  (America  was  not  then  accessible),  for  the  habitation  of  the  Irish 
nation,  whither  they  must  transplant  with  their  wives,  and  daughters,  and 
children,  before  the  1st  of  May  following  (1654),  under  penalty  of  death,  if 
found  on  this  side  of  the  Shannon  after  that  day. 

Two  classes  alone  were  to  be  exempted  from  this  “transplanta¬ 
tion  ”  ;  those  who  had  during  the  whole  war  shown  constant  good 
ali'ection  to  the  Parliament,  and  poor  husbandmen,  ploughmen, 
and  the  like,  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  to  till  the  land 
for  the  conquerors.  But  these  exceptions  proved  for  the  most  part 
illusory.  The  Irish  who  had  shown  constant  good  affection  to  the 
Parliament  were  likely  to  he  a  small  class  anyhow,  and  the  class 
was  made  still  smaller  by  stringent  restrictions.  Again,  the  poor 
ploughmen  and  husbandmen  were  only  to  be  exempt  if  they  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  war,  and  that  almost  every  one  had  done  in 
some  shape  or  other.  Practically  the  decree  amounted  to  a  decree 
of  transplantation,  on  a  scale  familiar  to  Eastern  despots  but  to  no 
one  else,  of  the  whole  of  the  original  Irish  nation  and  of  all  such 
of  the  successive  waves  of  English  settlers  as  were  either  Catholics 
or  loyalists.  The  details  of  this  transplantation  Mr.  Prendergast 
gives  us  with  great  minuteness,  from  the  original  official  records, 
which  no  one  but  himself  seems  ever  to  have  explored.  We 
need  not  say  that  such  a  scheme  was  not  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  but  it  was  carried  out  to  a  wonderful  extent.  To 
remove  the  whole  Irish  nation  into  Connaught,  and  to  plant 
a  new  English  nation,  with  at  most  a  few  Irish  Helots,  in 
the  other  three  provinces,  was  too  great  a  work  even  for 
the  power  of  Cromwell.  But  both  processes  were  really  carried 
out  very  largely — the  transplantation  more  largely  than  tbe 
settlement.  The  scheme  was  for  the  army  to  sit  down  in  the 
conquered  country  and  there  to  become  a  nation.  Now,  as  Mr. 
Prendergast  says,  an  army  does  not  supply  very  promising  mate¬ 
rials  for  such  a  scheme.  No  doubt  a  Puritan  army  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  supplied  much  more  promising  materials  for  such 
systematic  colonization  than  most  armies  before  or  since ;  but  even 
seventeenth-century  Puritans  were  not  perfect;  they  often  lacked 
the  capital  and  the  disposition  to  turn  all  of  a  sudden  into  steady¬ 
going  yeomen,  and  the  common  soldiers  very  largely  disposed  of 
their  debentures — of  course  far  below  their  value — to  their  officers 
and  others.  Thus,  while  enormous  misery  was  inflicted  on  the 
conquered,  the  gain  to  the  great  mass  of  the  conquerors  proved 
much  less  than  had  been  intended. 

In  reading  Mr.  Prendergast’s  details,  one  is  often  struck  by  the 
rank  of  the  sufferers,  many  of  them  ancestors  of  noble  families 
who  recovered  their  lands,  or  part  of  them,  after  the  Restoration. 
Take  for  instance  Pierce  Butler,  Viscount  Skerrin,  who  gets  a 
little  mercy,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  respited  for  a  little  while  for  his 
health,  while  Lad}'  Skerrin  is  allowed  two  months  to  get  in  the 
harvest  and  move  the  cows,  sheep,  and  swine.  At  last  he  moves 
the  compassion  of  the  Protector,  who  writes  that  he  is  “  indeed  a 
miserable  object  of  pity,”  and  “  desires  that  care  be  taken  of  him 
and  that  he  be  not  suffered  to  perish  for  want  of  subsistence.” 
Or  take  Maurice,  Viscount  Roche,  whose  wife  was  hanged  on  a 
charge  of  murder  which  seems  to  have  been  false,  one  of  whose 
daughters  died  for  want  of  decent  care  in  illness,  and  who  had  to 
live  on  alms  with  the  rest.  He  loses  his  whole  estate,  and  has  to 
walk  into  Connaught  to  receive  a  pretended  equivalent  there,  and 
is  presently  turned  out  of  that  by  earlier  claimants. 

When  such  things  as  this  went  on,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  that 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  former  property  turned  Tories,  Klephts, 
or  whatever  that  class  of  men  has  been  called  in  different  times  and 
places  from  the  days  of  Barabbas  downwards.  The  Tory  was  reckoned 
along  with  the  Wolf  and  the  Priest  among  the  three  beasts  that 
infested  Ireland.  The  wolves  are  constantly  heard  of ;  indeed  the 
legend  of  King  Eadgar  is  realized,  lands  being  granted  out  by  the 
Commonwealth  on  the  tenure  of  destroying  them.  Of  the  Priests 
we  need  not  speak ;  they  were  even  less  likely  than  the  wolves  to 
find  mercy  at  the  hands  of  Puritan  conquerors. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Mr.  Prendergast  improves  as  he  gets 


into  the  thick  of  his  work.  A  history,  strictly  speaking,  he 
hardly  gives  us  at  any  stago  of  his  work,  but  when  he  is  fairly  in 
for  it,  he  gives  us  a  mass  of  most  novel  and  important  materials 
for  history.  A  few  exclamations,  from  which  a  more  practised 
writer  would  abstain,  hardly  form  a  serious  drawback.  And  as 
Mr.  Prendergast,  in  this  part  of  his  volume,  less  commonly  wanders 
from  his  subject,  he  less  commonly  falls  into  mistakes.  Yet  we 
must  remind  him  that  Tacitus  (p.  10)  was  not  the  historian  of  the 
Catilinarian  war,  and  that  Babington  (p.  106)  was  not  one  of 
“tbe  Gunpowder  Treason  conspirators.”  Mr.  Prendergast  is  most 
successful  when  he  sticks  most  closely  to  his  own  subject.  On 
that  subject  his  book,  with  all  its  weaknesses,  will  certainly  remain 
one  of  primary  authority. 


MISS  BERRY’S  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

(  Third  Notice.') 

FTER  a  youth  which,  notwithstanding  her  social  successes,, 
she  regretted  as  a  failure,  and  having  spent  her  maturer  years 
in  continuing  and  enlarging  her  intercourse  with  the  world,  Miss 
Berry  reigned,  like  Nestor,  among  a  third  generation,  until  she 
had  arrived  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine.  As  the  sisters  pos¬ 
sessed  a  competence  which  enabled  them  to  live  with  friends  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  to  exercise  constant  hospitality,  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  would  have  derived  any  real  advantage  from  the 
possession  of  the  inheritance  which  Miss  Berry  always  regarded  as 
her  due.  As  she  grew  older,  she  became  partially  reconciled  to  a 
fortune  which  must  often  have  been  the  object  of  envy  to  those 
around  her;  hut  sometimes  she  describes  herself  as  overwhelmed 
with  helpless  sorrow  for  lost  opportunities,  and  for  happiness 
which  she  had  never  fully  enjoyed.  A  domestic  life  as  a  wife  and 
mother  might  perhaps  have  been  more  satisfactory,  but  it  would 
have  produced  far  less  excitement.  In  day  dreams,  of  the  future 
or  the  past,  the  mind  unconsciously  assumes  that  imaginary 
pleasures  would  he  compatible  with  the  actual  enjoyments  which 
habit  has  made  indispensable.  If  Miss  Berry  had  been  Mrs. 
O’Hara,  with  half  a  dozen  children  to  keep  and  to  educate,  she 
could  not  have  indulged  her  taste  for  oscillating  between  London 
and  the  Continent ;  nor  would  her  house  have  presented  the 
attractions  which  have  been  so  well  described  by  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis.  One  of  Miss  Berry’s  birthday  lamentations  at  the  philosophic 
age  of  sixty  excites  hut  qualified  sympathy  : — 

Thirty-nine  years  have  passed  since  I  was  here  [at  Rome]  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  day,  when  I  had  reached  my  twenty-first  year.  What 
regrets  I  felt  then  at  having  been  born  a  woman,  and  deprived  of  tbe  life  and 
position  which,  as  a  man,  1  might  have  had  in  this  world  !  But  I  am  calm 
and  resigned  now.  I  will  say  110  more  about  it. 

It  was  j  udicious  for  a  woman  at  last  to  forgive,  though  she  could 
not  forget,  the  grievance  that  she  was  not  a  man,  and  to  say  no 
more  about  it.  In  this  particular  case  tbe  wrong  was  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  old  Mr.  Ferguson  in  not  leaving  his  fortune 
to  a  nephew  who  bad  no  male  issue.  Miss  Berry  forgets  that,  if 
her  wishes  had  been  gratified,  she  could  never  have  loved  or  lost 
General  O’Hara,  or  indeed  have  been  for  any  purpose  herself. 
The  complications  which  would  follow  from  an  entire  change 
of  identity  defy  the  subtlest  fancy ;  but  all  things  reproduce 
themselves,  and  the  most  whimsical  caprice  of  discontent  is  not 
without  a  precedent  in  history  or  tradition.  Seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  story  at  Cambridge  of  a  college  dignitary 
who  told  his  wife  that  he  had  lain  awake  all  night  brooding 
over  a  similar  misfortune.  “I  have  been  thinking,”  he  said,  “  that 
if  your  grandmother  bad  been  a  man,  you  would  have  been  Sir 
John  Throgmorton.”  If  Miss  Berry  bad  been  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Raith,  her  Journals  and  Correspondence  would  probably  not  have 
been  written. 

The  third  volume  contains  two  or  three  letters  from  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  addresses  her  correspondent  as  “  Dear  Berrina.” 
Only  one  of  these  documents  appears  to  be  the  unassisted  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  writer,  as  the  other  letters  are  spelt  and  written 
correctly.  The  Princess’s  comments  on  the  Court  of  Joachim 
Murat,  which  she  had,  with  her  usual  bad  taste,  visited  in  1814, 
indicate  a  consciousness  that  her  own  conduct  formed  a  common 
subject  of  criticism  : — 

If  a  person  who  prys  into  the  characters  of  others  with  110  other  design 
but  to  discover  their  faults,  and  to  publish  them  to  the  world,  deserves  the 
title  of  a  slanderer  of  the  reputation  of  personnes  with  whom  they  have  been 
for  some  month,  a  more  odious  vermin  on  society  can  receive  such  horrible 
guest  more  worthy  of  them ;  for  which  reason,  dear  Miss  Berry,  I  shall  be 
silent  about  Naples,  king,  queen,  ministers,  les  belles,  et  les  beaux. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  high-born  I’rincess,  soon  to  bear  the 
title  of  Queen  of  England,  should  disgrace  herself  by  such  a  sentence 
as  the  following : — “  I  can  only  now  assure  you,  dear  Miss  Berry, 
that  I  am  very  anxious  indeed  to  return  to  your  dear  country,  as 
soon  as  a  certain  Great  Gentelman  should  be  save  out  of  this  great 
world  in  the  next.”  The  Great  Gentelman  had  many  faults, 
which  have  been  abundantly  stigmatized  before  and  after  Mr. 
Thackeray  published  his  unpleasant  satires  on  the  four  Georges, 
but  a  man,  at  his  worst,  cannot  make  himself  so  offensively  coarse 
as  a  thoroughly  vulgar  woman ;  yet  Queen  Caroline  was  the 
daughter  of  an  ancient  princely  house,  and  the  niece  of  a  King. 
Nature,  who  had  made  her  foolish  and  vicious,  was  seconded  by  a 
bad  education,  by  a  loveless  marriage,  and  by  a  position  which 
might  have  embarrassed  a  wiser  and  better  woman.  If  any  doubt 

*  Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry.  Edited 
by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1865. 
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existed  as  to  her  technical  guilt,  it  would  he  removed  by  the 
language  of  Miss  Berry  herself,  and  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
whose  report  of  her  own  testimony  at  the  Queen’s  trial  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  present  collection.  *  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
higher  classes  among  whom  her  conduct  had  long  been  notorious 
were  unable  to  appreciate  or  understand  the  generous  incredulity 
of  the  indignant  multitude. 

More  interesting  persons  are  often  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Miss  Berry  or  her  correspondents.  Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  Earl 
Dudley,  furnishes  an  original  account  of  a  celebrated  saying  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  in  later  times  remembered  in¬ 
accurately  : — 

The  Duke  [says  Mr.  Ward,  writing  from  Paris  in  1814]  seems  quite  un¬ 
spoilt  by  success.  He  has  not  even  contracted  that  habit  of  silence  and 
reserve  which  so  often  accompanies  dignity  and  favour,  even  when  they 
produce  no  more  unfavourable  change.  But  he  is  just  as  he  was — gay,  frank, 
and  ready  to  converse.  I  counted  myself  lucky  in  meeting  him  one  of 
the  days  he  was  here,  at  Aberdeen’s,  with  Sehwartzenberg,  Stadion,  and  Prince 
Maurice  of  Lichtenstein.  Stadion  observed  that  he  believed  he  had  never 
been  engaged  against  Bonaparte  in  person.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
answered  instantly,  “  No,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  never  was.  I  would  at  any 
time  rather  have  heard  that  a  reinforcement  of  40,000  men  had  joined  the 
French  army  than  that  he  had  arrived  to  take  command.” 

Long  afterwards  the  Duke  fancied  himself  to  have  had  some 
far-fetched  meaning  in  a  speech  which  merely  implied  a  frank  and 
just  recognition  of  Napoleon’s  genius.  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  con¬ 
tributes  some  less  authentic  anecdotes  of  the  fallen  Emperor  on 
the  authority  of  a  certain  M.  de  Monbreton,  who  had  crossed  him 
on  his  way  to  Elba.  Napoleon  tried  to  persuade  his  sister,  Pauline 
Borghese,  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile ;  “  but  she  was  going  to  her 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  the  only  crowned  branch  of  the  tree, 
and  could  not  go  to  a  pays  si  malsain;  besides  which,  like  Poppsea 
or  Livia,  I  forget  which,  she  can’t  live  without  milk  baths  every 
day,  and  I  fancy  it  is  a  scarce  article  in  the  new  kingdom.  I  must 
digress  to  inform  you  that,  even  during  the  Russian  campaign, 
Jerome  could  not  exist  without  a  hath  composed  of  champagne. 
But  to  return  to  the  fallen  hero.  He  had  a  long  conversation  with 
this  Monbreton ;  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied;  that  the  Bourbons 
were  good  people ;  that  it  was  the  legitimate  dynasty ;  and  he  was 
willing  at  any  future  time  to  take  a  command  in  their  armies, 
‘Metis  clu  resteje  lui  laisseun  royaume  en  assez  mauvaise  condition."’ 
The  anecdote  would  be  surprising  if  the  unknown  Monbreton  could 
be  trusted,  and  it  is  curious  even  as  a  specimen  of  the  gossip  which 
was  in  1814  thought  not  too  incredible  to  be  circulated  in  Paris. 
It  was  an  old  j  oke  against  the  Royalists  that  some  emigrant  noble  had 
talked  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  Bonaparte ,  Lieutenant-  General  des  Armees 
du  liui.  That  Napoleon  himself,  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  recognised 
by  the  conquering  Powers  as  an  Emperor,  should  have  condescended 
to  talk  of  accepting  a  command  in  the  Royal  army,  is  a  statement 
not  to  be  received  without  better  evidence.  An  unnamed  corre¬ 
spondent  from  Nice  in  the  following  spring  reports  to  Miss  Deny 
a  more  probable  story  of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  in  her  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  on  his  rapid  journey  to  Paris : — 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  was  detained  by  a  party  of  Bonaparte’s  soldiers  on 
his  road  here.  They  led  him  to  Bonaparte,  who  asked  him  where  he  was 
going.  “  Home,”  was  his  reply.  “  So  am  I,”  rejoined  the  other,  and  dis¬ 
missed  him. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that,  after  Waterloo,  the  feeling  of 
France,  and  especially  of  Paris,  was  far  more  bitter  than  during 
the  first  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  Allies;  yet  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  describes  to  Miss  Berry,  as 

The  most  ridiculous  and  characteristic  thing,  a  ballet  at  the  Opera  (at 
Paris),  and  the  excessive  applause  it  has.  The  story  is  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  ;  the  scene,  Paris.  The  Imperial  Guards,  beaten,  come  in  and 
inform  the  National  Guards  of  their  disaster.  A  young  lady  knows  that  her 
lover  is  killed,  but  an  English  officer  arrives  with  him,  having  saved  his  life  ; 
upon  which  tout  danse  d  propos  de  tout  with  white  lilies,  and  plenty  of 
Scotchmen  ( i .  e.  Highlanders)  are  introduced,  which  puts  the  audience  in 
raptures. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  within  six  weeks  of  the  18th 
of  June  the  patriotism  even  of  the  class  of  opera-goers  would  have 
revolted  against  a  ballet  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
It  is,  however,  always  instructive  to  compare  contemporary  records 
of  public  feeling  with  the  finer  sentiments  which  nations,  like  private 
persons,  often  retrospectively  suppose  themselves  afterwards  to  have 
entertained  at  the  time.  The  worship  of  Napoleon,  which  in  the 
later  part  of  the  Restoration  became  a  national  superstition,  was 
in  1815  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  army.  Another  hero 
of  the  time  passes  across  the  stage  only  in  dumb  show  on  a  single 
occasion.  At  a  party  at  Lady  Castlereagh’s,  Miss  Berry  “  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  met  Blucher,  who  came  with  Lord  Stuart 
from  a  dinner  at  Carlton  House,  and  Blucher,  being  the  worse  for 
it,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  upstairs.  He  wished  to  he  intro¬ 
duced  to  me ;  he  shook  hands,  having  been  taught  here  that  this 
was  the  height  of  politeness  and  fashion.”  As  Ligny  had  not 
yet  been  fought,  the  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  the  old 
Marshal  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  valued.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  walk  very  steadily  upstairs  after 
dining  with  the  Prince  Regent.  When  a  French  army  was  in  the 
way,  Blucher  never  was  known  to  find  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
getting  on  his  horse. 

Citizens  of  the  world  of  either  sex  have  always  the  luck  of  being 
present  where  there  is  anything  to  see.  Twenty  years  after  her 
presentation  to  the  First  Consul,  Miss  Berry  relieved  the  dulness  of 
a  quieter  time  by  a  residence  in  Rome  during  the  abortive  Italian 
insurrections  of  1821.  At  one  time  the  Pope’s  carriages  were 
packed  for  a  flight  to  Civita  Vecchia  before  an  expected  inroad  of 


the  Neapolitans,  but  as  soon  as  the  Austrians  were  known  to  have 
crossed  the  Po,  all  doubt  as  to  the  impending  fate  of  the  revolution 
was  naturally  dispelled.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feeling  of  the  English  visitors  to  Rome  was  hostile  to  the 
dictatorial  interference  of  Austria.  Miss  Berry  herself  designates 
the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  as  infamous ;  hut  when  some  of  the 
English  abstained  from  attending  a  ball  at  the  Austrian  Embassy, 
the  veteran  sight-seer  ridiculed  “  this  piece  of  most  useless  and 
unnecessary  manifestation  of  political  sentiment.”  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  the  invading  army,  bivouacking  on  its  southward  passage 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  formed  a  new  attraction  to  idlers  who 
were  sated  with  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and  with  anti¬ 
quarian  amusements.  The  tame  submission  of  the  Neapolitan 
patriots  afterwards  dissipated  the  faint  sympathy  which  had 
been  entertained  for  their  abortive  enterprise.  As  Miss  Berry 
passed  through  Turin  on  her  return  to  England,  the  French 
Ambassador  told  her  of  his  remonstrances  against  the  concessions 
of  the  Prince  of  Carignan  to  the  revolutionary  demands.  “  M.  de 
la  Tour  du  Pin  said  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  by  this  inter¬ 
view  entirely  destined  any  hope  from  the  conduct  or  character  of 
the  Prince  ”  (afterwards  better  known  as  Charles  Albert). _  Nino 
years  afterwards,  the  Miss  Berrys  were  at  St.  Germain  during  tho 
revolutionary  conflict  of  July,  and  their  report  of  the  hourly 
rumours,  which  were  tolerably  correct,  is  spirited  and  interesting. 
They  had  previously  been  admitted  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Orleans  family,  and  when  Louis  Philippe  was  established  on  the 
throne,  they  were  invited  to  the  Tuileries  and  to  Fontainebleau. 
A  detailed  account  of  a  visit  to  a  royal  country-house  will  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  many  readers.  Miss  Berry  expresses  an  opinion 
that  the  voyaeje  de  Fontainebleau  will  do  the  King  much  good,  as  a 
proof  that  he  had  been  unjustly  accused  of  parsimony.  The  per¬ 
sons,  however,  who  are  invited  to  the  entertainments  of  kings 
seldom  belong  to  the  class  from  which  danger  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  Miss  Berry  lived  to  see  the  revolution  of  1848,  but  by 
that  time  she  had  ceased  to  record  her  observations,  and  her 
interest  in  public  and  private  transactions  had  probably  declined. 

Among  her  friends  and  correspondents  in  later  years  were  Mr, 
Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  Sir.  Macaulay.  Lord  Jeffrey’s 
letters  display  the  curiously  sentimental  side  of  his  character 
which  is  remarkable  in  those  portions  of  his  later  correspondence 
which  have  been  already  published.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith’s  untiring 
playfulness  finds  expression  in  every  little  note,  and,  as  usual,  his 
most  careless  nonsense  is  characteristic  and  amusing.  “  It  gives 
me  great  comfort,”  he  says,  in  answer  to  an  invitation,  “  that  you 
are  recovered.  I  would  not  have  survived  you.  To  precipitate 
myself  from  the  pulpit  of  Paul  was  the  peculiar  mode  of  destruc¬ 
tion  on  which  I  had  resolved.”  The  majority  of  men  pass  through 
life  without  hitting  on  so  humorous  an  absurdity  as  a  professional 
suicide  by  precipitation  from  a  pulpit.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  had 
probably  not  imagined  it  when  he  began  his  note,  and  he  had 
forgotten  it  before  it  was  sent  to  the  post.  Still  more  tender 
friendships  with  a  few  of  her  contemporaries  consoled  Miss 
Berry’s  extreme  age.  There  are  in  the  collection  some  touch¬ 
ing  letters  from  Lady  Morley  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
who  had  almost  become  a  third  sister  in  the  house.  Lady 
Charlotte  died  in  1849;  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  in  1851; 
and  Miss  Agnes  Berry  at  the  beginning  of  1852.  The  elder 
sister  had  from  her  earliest  youth  assumed  a  protective  and 
affectionate  superiority,  and  in  her  later  years  it  had  been  her  chief 
anxiety  to  provide  friends  and  companions  for  Agnes  Berry  if  she 
had  been  the  survivor.  Soon  after  her  death  Miss  Berry  wrote  of 
her  readiness  “  to  follow  dear  Agnes  at  as  short  a  distance  as  I  ever 
thought  I  should,  and  of  which  we  have  so  often  talked  with 
mutual  satisfaction.”  Her  own  last  days  were  made  tolerable  by' 
the  attention  of  her  friends,  and  especially  by  the  care  of  Lady 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Elliot.  “  Miss  Berry  was  right  in  her 
conviction  that  the  one  sister  would  not  long  survive  the  other. 
The  same  year  was  fatal  to  both.  On  the  2,0th  of  November  at 
midnight,  without  a  struggle,  scarcely  a  sigh,  she  breathed  her  last, 
in  her  ninetieth  year.  She  was  buried  beside  her  sister  at  Peters¬ 
ham.”  “  Happy  are  those,”  says  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  not  perhaps 
without  reference  to  her  own  experience,  “  who  can  look  back  to 
social  pleasures,  to  useful  toil,  and  to  domestic  happiness,  and 
gratefully  recall  the  time  when  such  things  were.” 


THE  COSSACKS  OF  OLDEN  DAYS.’ 

IN  the  year  1652  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  was 
being  discussed  in  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  when  Sicinski,  the 
deputy  of  Upita  in  Lithuania,  suddenly  availed  himself  of  his  right 
to  veto  the  continuance  of  the  proceedings,  and  so  broke  up  the 
assembly.  The  subject  under  deliberation  at  the  time  was  that 
of  the  concessions  which  should  be  made  to  the  Cossacks,  who 
were  then  in  a  state  of  revolt,  hut  were  desirous  of  coming  to  terms 
with  their  Polish  rulers.  The  dissolution  of  the  Diet  broke  off  the 
negotiations  which  might  otherwise  have  been  brought  to  a 
favourable  termination,  the  Cossacks  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Russia,  and  Poland  received  a  blow  from  w’hich  it  was 
fated  never  to  recover.  Sicinski’s  memory  has  ever  since  been  held 
accursed  by  the  Poles.  Tradition  relates  that  on  his  return  home 
his  house  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
he  and  all  his  family  perished  in  the  flames.  His  scorched  and 
blackened  corpse  was  long  preserved  in  a  mummified  condition, 
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and  for  years  afterwards,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  ill-omened  day 
on  which  he  broke  up  the  Diet,  it  used  to  he  carried  round  the 
town  of  Upita,  that  all  might  be  reminded  of  the  curse  which  had 
fallen  oil  the  man  who  was  the  means  of  inflicting  so  mortal  a 
wound  on  his  country. 

The  revolt  of  the  Cossacks,  which  was  being  discussed  in  the 
Diet  the  proceedings  of  which  Sicinski  brought  to  a  premature 
end,  forms  the  main  incident  in  the  spirited  and  picturesque  narra¬ 
tive  which  M.  Merimee  has  lately  published  under  the  title  of 
Lcs  Cosaques  d' Autrefois.  It  has  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  his 
former  work,  Lcs  Faux  Demetrius ;  partaking  more  of  the  character 
of  an  historical  novel  than  of  history  itself,  not  implicitly  to  he  relied 
on,  but  to  he  read  with  interest  and  satisfaction.  Accepting  with¬ 
out  reserve  the  statements  of  M.  Kostomnroff — -to  whose  work, 
Bogdan  Climielnicki,  which  was  published  in  Russia  a  few  years 
ago,  he  is  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  his  story  —  ho  lias 
adopted  a  thoroughly  Russian  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  so  that  his  account  of  the  differences  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Cossacks  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  those  which  Polish 
historians  have  written.  But  although  we  may  he  doubtful  as  to 
the  amount  of  credence  to  be  given  to  the  conflicting  narrators, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  which  has  written  in  the  most  agreeable 
style.  Pew  readers  would  have  the  patience  to  wade  through  the 
old  Polish  Chronicles,  while  M.  Mdrimee’s  story  is  likely  to  find 
a  numerous  and  well-pleased  audience. 

The  hero  of  his  narrative,  Bogdan  Climielnicki,  was  horn  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  in  the  year  1646,  filled  the 
important  post  of  u  Secretary  ”  to  the  army  of  the  Ukraine 
Cossacks.  Those  turbulent  vassals  of  the  Polish  Crown  were  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  great  discontent ;  for  although  Ladislas  IV., 
who  was  then  on  the  throne,  was  well  inclined  towards  them,  the 
Polish  nobles  who  had  received  grants  of  land  in  the  Ukraine  were 
gradually  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  inhabitants,  and  reducing 
the  free  peasantry  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  The  complaints  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Ruthenians  had  already  been  urged  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  by  Climielnicki,  when  a  personal  grievance  induced  him  to 
make  their  cause  his  own.  A  hitter  enemy  of  his  family,  named 
Czaplinski,  who  is  said  to  have  been  flogged  years  before  by  order 
of  Ohmielnicki’s  father,  coveted  his  house  and  his  wife,  and  after 
some  time  managed  to  get  possession  of  both.  The  connivance  of 
the  chief  of  the  Polish  officials  having  been  secured,  Climielnicki 
was  turned  out  of  his  property,  one  of  his  boys  was  brutally 
flogged,  and  his  wife  was  compelled  to  marry  Czaplinski.  Some 
authors  declare  that  she  said  she  would  die  first,  and  kept  her 
word,  hut  M.  MtSrimSe  prefers  the  more  probable  version.  Chmiel- 
nicki  naturally  objected  to  these  arrangements,  and  went  to 
Wi  irsaw  to  seek  redress.  There,  however,  he  found  little  sym¬ 
pathy.  “  Get  another  wife,”  said  one  of  the  judges  before  whom 
he  laid  his  complaint ;  “  there  are  plenty  to  he  found  in  the 
Ukraine.”  The  King  himself  could  do  nothing.  In  vain  did 
Climielnicki  describe  to  him  the  terrible  wrongs  inflicted  on 
himself  and  his  countrymen,  and  the  miserable  state  to  which  the 
Ukraine  was  being  reduced.  “  Have  you  not  still  got  your 
sabres?”  was  all  the  response  he  could  obtain  from  Ladislas. 
On  his  return  home  he  at  once  began  to  excite  the  Cossacks  to 
rebellion,  and  met  with  thorough  success.  As  a  free  people  whom 
foreign  lords  threatened  with  slavery,  as  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  whose  religious  liberties  were  endangered  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jesuits,  they  were  eager  to  fight  the  Poles,  hut  their 
strength  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  contest  unless  they  could 
obtain  assistance.  In  search  of  this,  Climielnicki  went  to  the 
Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  from  him  he  obtained  the  aid  of  a  strong 
force  of  Tartar  cavalry.  In  April,  1648,  war  broke  out.  A  Polish 
army,  under  the  orders  of  Potocki,  the  “  General  of  the  Crown,” 
was  attempting  to  subdue  the  agitation  which  had  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Ukraine,  but  was  only  adding  fresh  vigour  to  it,  so 
cruelly  did  the  Poles  behave  to  the  helpless  inhabitants,  when 
Chmielnicki  suddenly  arrived  with  his  Tartar  allies.  Several  con¬ 
flicts  ensued  which  resulted  in  the  defeat,  and  almost  in  the  anni¬ 
hilation,  of  the  Polish  army  at  Korsun,  and  Chmielnicki  found 
himself  for.  a  time  the  undisputed  master  of  the  country. 
One  result  of  his  victory  was  that  the  Ruthenian  peasantry 
rose  in  all  directions  against  the  Polish  proprietors,  and  committed  j 
the  most  terrible  excesses.  The  insurrection  rapidly  spread 
throughout  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and  even  penetrated  into  I 
Lithuania.  Everywhere  the  castles  of  the  nobles  were  pillaged  [ 
and  burnt,  their  inhabitants  being  put  to  death  with  every  refine-  j 
ment  of  cruelty.  The  Jews  were  treated  with  even  greater  bar-  \ 
barity  than  the  Poles,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  certainly 
massacred,  though  M.  Merimee  declares  he  cannot  give  credit  to 
all  the  tales  related  by  contemporary  chroniclers.  At  the  capture 
of  Bar,  for  instance,  tradition  relates  that  1  5,000  Jews  were  flayed 
alive.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  in  1 6 1  o  the  butchers  of  Paris  offered 
to  skin  Ravaillac  so  carefully  that  he  would  be  able  to  survive  the 
operation  three  days.  This  he  can  understand,  but  that  any  men, 
however  ferocious,  could  have  the  patience  to  skin  1 5,000  Jews 
is  more  than  he  can  believe.  So  savage,  however,  were  the  in¬ 
surgent  chiefs  that  one  of  them  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
species  of  vampire,  the  clothes  he  wore  being  believed  to  conceal 
the  horrors  of  a  decomposing  corpse.  This  story,  also,  is  too  much 
for  M.  Mdrimffe’s  credulity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Ladislas  died,  aud  some  time 
elapsed  before  his  successor  was  elected.  During  the  interregnum  j 
the  Poles  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  subdue  the  rebellion  excited  1 
by  Chmielnicki,  and  sent  a  strong  force  into  the  field  against  him.  ! 
But  he  completely  routed  them  again  at  the  battle  of  Piliawce,  { 


drove  the  remains  of  their  army  before  him  to  Lemberg,  forced  that 
city  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom,  and  then  laid  siege  to  Zamosc. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  Diet  elected  John  Casimir  King, 
and  the  new  monarch  wrote  to  Chmielnicki,  entreating  him  to  with¬ 
draw  his  forces,  and  promising  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  future 
to  Rutheuia  and  the  Ukraine.  Chmielnicki  accepted  his  offers  at 
once,  and  after  making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Kiev,  in  January, 
1649,  he  returned  home  to  his  native  place.  On  arriving  there, 
he  found  the  lady  who  had  been  his  wife  deserted  by  her  second, 
husband,  who  naturally  feared  the  effects  of  his  resentment ;  so  he 
took  her  hack  again  aud  restored  her  to  the  Greek  Church,  from 
which  Czaplinski  had  transferred  her  to  the  Roman.  “Madame 
Chmielnicki,”  says  M.  Merimde,  “  reprit  a  la  fois  son  ancienne 
religion  et  son  aneien  mari,”  for  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  which  state  that  Czaplinski  had  murdered  that  lady,  and 
that  Chmielnicki  revenged  himself  by  robbing  his  enemy  of  the 
lady  whom  he  -had  by  fair  means  made  Madame  Czaplinski. 
For  some  time  the  Cossack  leader  gave  himself  up  to 
festivities  which  alternated  with  devotions.  Sometimes  he  lay 
prostrate  for  hours  before  the  figures  of  the  Saints  he  particularly 
admired,  at  others  he  would  give  way  to  a  fit  of  hard  drinking. 
When  lie  was  drunk — and  he  was  not  unfrequently  in  that  condi¬ 
tion — his  manners,  and  those  of  his  companions,  were  the  reverse 
of  polished,  and  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  envoys  who  came  to 
negotiate  with  him  were  in  all  probability  akin  to  those  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  exclaimed,  “  Me  pauiitet  ad  istas  crudeles  hestias 
venisse !  ”  In  the  intervals  between  his  debauches  he  transacted 
j  business  with  no  small  astuteness,  showing  himself  on  all  such 
occasions  a  thorough  master  of  the  arts  of  intrigue.  After  detaining 
j  for  a  long  time  the  Polish  Commissioners  who  were  sent  to  treat 
with  him,  he  dictated  terms  of  peace  which  could  not  fail  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  King  and  his  nobles.  John  Casimir  deter- 
!  mined  to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  while  he  was  making  his 
j  preparations  for  the  campaign,  a  numerous  army  marched  against 
Chmielnicki.  But  the  Poles  soon  found  that  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartars  were  too  strong  for 
them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  entrench  themselves  at 
Zbaraz,  where  they  were  besieged  and  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits.  For  more  than  three  weeks  they  resisted  the  attacks 
of  foes  who  far  outnumbered  them,  hut  their  strength  gave 
way  by  degrees,  and  their  position  had  become  almost  desperate, 

I  when  the  King  arrived  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  battle  took 
place  at  Zborow,  in  which  the  Polish  army  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  driven  hack  by  the  enemy  to  the  shelter 
afforded  by  its  host  of  chariots.  There  a  meeting  of  their 
leaders  was  held  at  night.  As  a  last  resource,  it  was  decided  that 
the  King  should  write  to  the  Tartar  chief,  and  try  to  detach  him 
from  the  Cossack  alliance.  He  did  so,  and  then  retired  to  rest, 
after  praying  a  long  time  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  The 
next  morning  brought  with  it  an  assault  which  seemed  to  he 
irresistible,  when  suddenly  the  foe  drew  back.  The  King’s  letter 
had  produced  the  desired  effect,  negotiations  ensued,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  peace  was  declared,  and  a  treaty  drawn  up  between  the 
contending  parties. 

The  yeur  1650  proved  tolerably  tranquil,  hut  in  1651  both  sides 
resolved  to  annul  the  Treaty  of  Zborow,  and  to  resort  once  more 
to  arms.  The  Pope  sent  to  the  King  a  sword  which  he  had 
himself  blessed ;  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  received  a  sabre  to 
which  the  benediction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  been 
given  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  About  midsummer  the  two  armies 
met  at  Beresteczko.  A  fierce  contest  ensued,  the  result  of  which 
was  determined  by  the  defection  of  the  Tartar  Khan,  who  sud¬ 
denly  left  the  field,  carrying  off'  Chmielnicki  as  his  prisoner.  The 
Poles  were  entirely  victorious,  and  the  Cossacks  were  driven  into 
their  entrenched  camp,  and  there  besieged.  After  a  time  some  of 
them  escaped,  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Poles  remained 
masters  of  the  country. 

Not  long  afterwards  Chmielnicki  was  released  by  the  Tartar 
chief  and  returned  to  his  home,  there  recommencing  his  intrigues 
•with  foreign  Powers.  After  appealing  in  vain  to  the  Porte,  he 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  Czar,  and  carried  on  negotiations  for 
some  time  with  him.  Meantime  lie  concluded  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Poles  at  Biela-Cerkow,  but  it  was  never  ratified,  Sicinski’s 
veto  breaking  up  the  Diet  in  which  it  was  being  discussed.  From 
that  time  the  Cossacks  were  lost  to  Poland,  for  Chmielnicki, 
who  had  till  then  been  vacillating  between  several  courses  of 
policy,  finally  decided  to  place  his  country  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  A  general  meeting  of  the  Cossacks  was  held  in  the 
beginning  of  1654,  at  which  the  agreement  to  which  he 
had  come  with  the  Czar  was  ratified,  and  the  Ukraine  passed 
from  Polish  to  Muscovite  rule.  Alexis  Mikhailovich  had 
long  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  Polish  Court.  A  volume 
of  poems  had  been  printed  in  Poland,  in  which  the  late 
Czar  was  treated  with  great  rudeness.  Alexis  sent  to  Warsaw 
to  demand  the  poet’s  head,  hut  all  that  he  obtained  was 
the  public  burning  of  the  poetry.  Nor  was  this  his  only 
grievance,  for  despatches  had  been  sent  to  him  in  which  some  of 
his  numerous  titles  had  been  omitted,  and  when  he  asked  for 
redress,  and  the  heads  of  the  writers,  lie  was  put  off  with  mere 
excuses.  These  wrongs  had  their  share  in  inducing  him  to  accept 
Chmiclnicki’s  offer,  and  to  declare  war  against  Poland.  A  terrible 
period  of  humiliation  ensued  for  the  Poles.  The  Russians  seized 
a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  the  Swedes, 
under  Charles  Gustavus,  made  themselves  for  a  time  complote 
masters  of  the  rest.  At  last,  however,  the  tide  turned  in  favour 
of  the  Poles,  who  drove  the  Swedes  out  of  their  country,  and 
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eventually  cauie  to  terms  with  the  Czar — a  secret  arrangement 
being  made  between  the  Courts  of  Warsaw  and  Moscow  that 
Alexis  should  be  elected  King  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  John 
Casimir.  Rumours  of  these  negotiations  reached  Chmieluicki, 
and  made  him  restless  and  anxious.  He  abandoned  himself  to  a 
sombre  melancholy  which  eventually  took  a  poetical  form,  embody¬ 
ing  itself  in  a  metrical  complaint  which  is  still  popular  in  the 
Ukraine,  llis  health  also  had  begun  to  give  way,  and  his  domestic 
peace  had  met  with  an  interruption  which  was  supposed  to  have  had 
some  effect  on  his  spirits.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Podolia  his 
wife  was  hanged  by  one  of  her  step-sons,  and  though  Chmieluicki 
soon  consoled  himself  by  another  marriage,  the  shock  must  have 
been  a  severe  one  to  a  man  who  was  now  advanced  in  years. 

In  August,  1657,  he  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  army 
of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  soldiers  whom 
he  had  so  often  led  to  victory.  In  four-and-twenty  battles,  he 
reminded  them,  he  and  they  had  fought  together  against  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Tartars,  and  Wallachians ;  but  the  time  had  come  for 
them  to  choose  a  new  Hetman,  and  for  him  to  resign  the  insignia 
of  office.  The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
fierce  men  who  listened  to  him  wept  like  children.  They  insisted 
on  electing  his  son  as  his  successor,  and  he  consented  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  though  not  without  some  show  of  resistance.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  cannon  of  Czehrin  announced  to  the  Cossacks  the 
death  of  their  chief.  He  died  tranquilly,  fortified  by  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church  administered  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cher- 
nigoff,  and  begging  with  his  last  breath  that  he  might  be  buried  on 
the  little  estate  which  had  belonged  to  him  in  his  youth,  and  from, 
which,  he  said,  the  flame  had  sprung  which  set  the  Ukraine  free. 


PARISIAN  PORTRAITS.* 

E  can  scarcely  expect  human  nature,  when  viewed  from  the 
level  of  the  Boulevards,  to  present  itself  in  the  most  attractive 
light.  The  atmosphere  of  that  paradise  of  the  true  Parisian  could 
not  be  extolled  by  the  most  enthusiastic  lounger  as  morally 
elevating.  Cynicism  is  the  highest  creed  to  which  the  philosopher 
of  the  Boulevards  is  ever  likely  to  ascend.  Still  he  may  be  bitter 
and  truculent  in  the  lowness  of  his  estimate  of  human  character 
and  of  the  aims  which  men  pursue ;  or  he  may  temper  his 
doctrine  by  what  has  been  happily  described  as  “  the  exquisite 
levity  by  which  the  well-bred  Frenchman  gives  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cynic  the  grace  of  the  Epicurean.”  The  author  of  the 
volume  of  sketches  or  characters  before  us  rather  inclines  to 
the  bitter  tone.  He  is  not  truculent,  but  both  the  people  whom 
he  has  chosen  to  analyse,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has 
worked  his  analysis  out,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  upon  life,  or  at  least  the  life  of  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris,  as  any  matter  for  levity  or  graceful,  smiling  treat¬ 
ment.  In  fact  he  almost  shows  disgust  at  the  follies  and  gross¬ 
nesses  which  pass  before  him.  But  then  the  expression  of  disgust 
or  indignation  is  incompatible  with  the  great  principle  of  Nil 
admirari ,  to  which  a  sense  of  their  political  condition  has  in 
despair  driven  so  many  active-minded  Frenchmen.  So  the  author 
contents  himself  with  descriptive  studies,  and  leaves  out  a 
moral.  For  example,  we  have  a  pair  of  companion  pictures 
of  two  sorts  of  women.  Neither  sort,  fortunately  or  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  confined  to  the  fashionable  society  of  Paris. 
Let  us  follow  the  author,  and  take  the  worst  first.  This  makes 
the  final  surprise  more  effective.  Goton  is  of  a  greenish, 
pale,  unhealthy  complexion ;  she  has  hollow  cheeks  and  scanty 
hair;  her  neck  is  too  long,  her  shoulders  too  square,  her  throat 
too  scranny  ;  she  covers  her  lips  with  red  paste,  and  her  face  with 
white  powder;  her  voice  is  hoarse,  her  expression  is  staring— in 
fine,  “  c’est  de  tous  points  une  laide  personne.”  'Without  gaiety, 
without  health,  without  youth,  she  fails  in  the  prime  duty  of  her 
avocation,  and,  “  while  personifying  vice,  does  not  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive.”  If  she  goes  to  the  theatre,  she  enters  her  box  with  a 
tremendous  noise  and  fuss,  after  the  play  has  begun  half  an  hour. 
She  upsets  the  stools,  thrusts  about  the  chairs,  catches  her  dress 
on  a  nail,  and  violently  plucks  it  away  again  with  a  noisy  rent. 
Nothing  pleases  her.  She  turns  her  back  to  the  audience,  and 
pronounces  the  house,  the  actors,  the  piece,  the  author,  even  the 
refreshments,  to  be  utterly  disgusting.  She  makes  a  point  of 
choosing  the  most  exciting  moment  of  the  play  to  leave  the  theatre 
with  as  much  noise  and  bustle  as  when  she  entered.  All  she  likes 
is  money  and  show.  “  Sordidly  avaricious,  she  lives  in  the  midst 
of  luxury,  makes  you  walk  through  all  her  splendid  rooms,  asks 
in  a  loud  voice  if  her  chef  has  come  in,  and  if  the  veterinary  surgeon 
has  been  to  see  Scapin.”  The  reader  would  not  thank  us  for  tran¬ 
scribing  further  details,  which  the  French,  believing  them  to  be  real 
in  fact,  do  not  find  objectionable  in  print.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  make  this  loathsome  creature  distinctly  recognisable  even  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  more  of  the  world  than  may  be  met 
with  in  Hyde  Park  and  either  of  the  London  Opera-houses.  After 
La  Goton  we  are  taken  to  Madame  de  Valneuf.  Marie  is  fresh 
and  healthy  to  look  upon.  The  serenity  of  her  soul  is  reflected 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  glance  of  a  stranger  rest3  with  confidence  on  that 
chaste  and  collected  countenance.  Without  any  savage  virtuousness, 
she  is  neither  a  female  Puritan  nor  a  washed-out  fool.  She  knows 
that  a  dash  of  sprightliness  and  coquetry  is  not  ungraceful  in  her 
sex  and  at  her  age ;  “  she  follows  the  fashions,  so  long  as  they  are 
reasonable  and  becoming,  goes  to  church  with  discretion,  does  not 
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look  upon  theatres  as  pits  of  perdition,  and  leaves  to  her  husband 
the  task  of  fixing  the  limits  of  his  own  morality.”  We  don’t  quite 
know  what  going  to  church  with  discretion  means,  but  Marie  is 
clearly  a  very  charming  person.  She  trips  along  the  slippery  paths 
along  which  you  may  try  to  lead  her,  without  awkwardness  and 
without  effort,  knowing  very  well  how  to  keep  herself  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  honour.  “  Such  a  woman  knows  that  a 
husband  cannot  confine  his  life  between  his  child  and  his  fireside, 
that  a  man  feels  the  want  of  some  opportunity  of  interchanging 
ideas  and  receiving  impressions.”  And  although  she  is  so  sage, 
she  has  lost  none  of  the  graces  of  a  girl.  “  Elle  est  sirene  a  ses 
heures,  et  sait  cacher  l’dpouse  pom  montrer  la  maitresse.”  What 
more  could  a  husband  desire  ?  Yet  here  is  the  surprise.  “  So  many 
graces,  so  much  sense  and  spirit,  a  whole  world  of  delights  dimly 
suspected,  are  all  lost  on  M.  de  Valneuf.  He  leaves  his  wife  and 
runs  off  to  Goton.”  The  author  does  not  apparently  feel  called 
upon  to  go  further.  There  is  the  fact.  We  must  make  of  it  what 
we  can.  M.  de  Valneuf,  if  he  were  only  a  solitary  individual, 
might  be  easily  dismissed  as  a  vicious  fool.  But  the  author  intends 
him,  and  his  charming  wife,  and  the  hoarse-voiced,  insolent,  sordid 
Goton,  for  types  of  people,  and  M.  de  Valneuf’s  conduct  for  a  type 
of  a  common  situation.  W e  are  not  sure  that  even  in  our  own 
constitutional  and  enlightened  land  rumour  may  not  be  .able  to  point 
out  some  counterparts.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  probably  as  common 
in  one  country  as  another.  Only  it  is  not  everywhere  that  men 
devote  their  attention  to  this  especial  branch  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Infatuation.  When  thoughtful  men  are  angry  and  weary  at  the 
political  inertness  of  their  country,  they  can  find  no  better  outlet 
for  their  rage  than  to  fly  at  the  most  striking  social  vices,  which 
are  perhaps  little  more  flagrant  there  than  elsewhere.  The  in¬ 
ability  of  fools  of  a  certain  order  to  regulate  their  passions  and 
control  their  imaginations  may  amuse  a  philosopher  of  one  sort 
and  incense  a  philosopher  of  another  sort.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
is  not  to  reason  about  them,  but  to  look  and  then  pass  on. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  others  of  the  author’s  sketches.  They 
are  plainly  drawn  from  life,  and  it  requires  no  very  recondite 
familiarity  with  the  scandals  of  Paris  and  the  most  conspicuous 
heroines  of  the  Bois  do  Boulogne  to  be  able  to  recognise  some  of 
the  originals.  Still,  the  mere  fact  that  there  really  are  certain 
kinds  of  people  in  the  world  does  not  make  it  inevitable  that  we 
should  take  an  eager  interest  in  knowing  all  about  them.  It  has 
been  said  of  La  Bruyere  that  “  he  worked  after  nature,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  description  in  his  book  in  which  he  has  not  had 
somebody  in  view.”  This  by  no  means  reconciles  us  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule  into  which  he  strives  to  bring  mankind.  M. 
Yriarte  is  a  great  deal  less  general  in  his  scope  than  La  Bruyere. 
The  latter  satirizes  the  whole  of  human  nature ;  the  former  is 
content  to  depict  only  as  much  as  catches  the  eye  of  a  flaneur. 
La  Bruyere,  for  example,  in  his  famous  Des  Femmes ,  disparages 
all  women ;  he  ridicules  or  denounces  the  entire  sex.  Our  La 
Bruyere  of  the  Boulevards  is  much  more  moderate.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  certainly  does  not  think  that  all  women  are  weak  and 
vicious  and  silly.  Marie  de  Valneuf  is  not  a  study  to  be  made  by 
a  cynic,  unless  it  may  be  believed  that  when  a  cynic  does  care  to 
depict  virtue  he  never  fails  to  use  incredibly  bright  colours.  But 
she  is  almost  the  solitary  exception  to  M.  Yriarte’s  gallery.  For 
the  rest,  we  have  only  the  Little  Dalilah,  the  Lady  with  the  Grey 
Eyes,  tbe  Friend  of  the  Artists,  and  the  like. 

Admitting,  however,  that  in  these  ladies  and  the  congenial 
cavaliers  who  escort  them  through  the  volume  the  writer  has  not 
found  a  very  savoury  or  edifying  theme,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
merit  in  the  style  in  which  he  has  handled  them.  The  characters 
are  people  whom  we  are  not  supposed  to  know,  but  in  France  such 
people  are  very  well  known,  and  very  carefully  studied.  M. 
Yriarte’s  etudes  are  very  different  from  the  nauseous  productions 
of  the  same  name  which  have  made  M.  Feydeau  an  author  of 
renown.  He  cannot  be  accused,  like  M.  Feydeau,  of  surrounding 
his  heroines  with  a  halo  of  sickly  and  illegitimate  interest.  Take 
the  Lady  with  the  Grey  Eyes,  for  example.  She  is  one  of  the  least 
hateful  of  the  author’s  types.  Perhaps  it  requires  a  moment’s 
reflection  before  we  are  prepared  to  recognise  that  grey  eyes  are 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  any  peculiar  class.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  no  doubt;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  all  the 
traits  of  M.  Yriarte’s  grey-eyed  lady  are  common  to  all  grey-eyed 
people,  ladies  or  not.  “  Her  hair,  which  she  wears  in  enormous 
coils,  bas  the  brilliancy  peculiar  to  the  hair  of  Englishwomen.” 
Her  shoulders  are  full,  with  a  graceful  curve.  Her  eye  sparkles  in 
the  dim  light  of  a  box  at  the  Opera  as  the  eye  of  a  cat  lights  up  at 
night.  She  dresses  in  a  style  that  is  so  modest  as  to  be  almost 
timid.  She  moves  slowly,  and,  slowly  waving  her  dark  fan,  seems 
cradled,  with  Olympian  ease,  in  never-ending  dreams.  “  You 
dream,  as  you  look  on  her,  of  serene  delights,  of  pathways 
fringed  with  moss ;  one  would  fain  shut  up  one’s  life  within  her 
sanctuary,  and  breathe  the  air  that  her  robe  agitates.”  This 
sounds  deliciously  sentimental,  but  there  is  a  sobering  secret  to 
come.  “  The  sanctuary  represents  a  rent  of  eighteen  thousand 
francs,  and  the  robe  cost  sixty  louis.”  She  is  not  a  tiger  which 
crushes  its  prey,  but  a  cat  which  plays  with  it,  lets  it  go, 
and  seizes  it  again ;  she  is  a  bird  of  prey  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove, 
who  warbles  forth  sweet  cooings  ;  to-morrow  she  will  hold  you 
bleeding  in  her  talons ;  meanwhile  you  unsuspectingly  assume  a 
conqueror’s  airs.”  The  secret  of  her  immense  success  is  that  she 
has  the  art  ot  listening.  She  knows  the  precise  moment  at  which 
to  smile,  and  when  to  bend  her  head  in  token  of  assent.  “She 
lends  a  sustained  attention  to  a  general  who  is  describing  the 
,  principles  of  a  breech-loading-  cannon,  and  does  not  even  shrink 
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before  the  confidences  of  a  political  economist.  She  treasures  up 
any  good  thing  that  you  let  fall,  enshrines  it  in  her  mind,  and 
knows  how  to  do  the  honours.  She  is  all  intuition,  is  quick  to  make 
a  thing  her  own,  speaks  little,  reads  much,  and  never  intrudes  what 
is  silly  and  not  to  the  point.”  After  all,  the  lady  has  clearly  some 
amazingly  good  traits.  A  man  might  almost  forget  the  dire 
prospect  of  being  found  “  sanglant  sous  sa  grille  ”  in  the  pleasure  j 
of  meeting  a  woman  who  never  said  anything  that  was  not  to  the 
point,  and  who  could  even  sympathise  with  the  views  of  a  political  j 
economist.  If  the  author  wishes  to  frighten  all  Young  Paris  away 
from  this  hawk  in  the  disguise  of  a  dove,  he  would  have  done 
better  to  place  her  attractions  before  her  demerits,  instead  of  j 
telling  us  of  her  extravagance  and  heartlessness  first,  and  then 
leaving  us  with  a  seductive  description  of  her  salon,  where  a  dozen  j 
clever  and  accomplished  men  in  close  intimacy  roar  with  laughter 
up  to  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  With  their  laughter  they  \ 
mingle,  in  more  serious  guise,  “  the  immortal  principles  of  8g  ; 
Liberalism  is  the  fashion  of  the  house.”  A  man  must  be  un-  j 
commonly  sage  who  does  not  feel  an  inclination  to  be  occasionally  ! 
one  of  this  merry  dozen,  notwithstanding  that  the  hostess  is  a 
“chat  gracieux.” 

The  author  is  more  lenient  to  the  Amie  des  Artistes.  In  an  age  j 
of  iron  she  recalls  the  age  of  gold  that  has  passed  away : — 

Votre  morale  est  douce  [he  apostrophises  her],  vous  professez  un  epiou-  j 
reisme  delicat,  vous  Ctes  la  Idle  de  Beaumarchais  et  de  Marivaux,  de  Heine  | 
et  de  Sthendal.  Vous  vous  faites  une  delicate  occupation  de  l'amour,  et 
iidfele  an  precepte  du  poete,  vous  glissez,  vous  n’appuyez  pas. 

Comparing  her  with  the  ugly  and  mercenary  beings  whom  he 
has  been  painting  elsewhere,  the  author  grows  eloquent  -in  her 
praises : — 

Who  is  the  moralist  so  brutal  as  to  raise  the  lash  of  satire  as  you  pass  by  ?  \ 
You  have  never  betrayed  your  oaths — you  never  take  them  ;  your  heart  is 
true  as  steel — you  don’t  know  what  perfidy  means  ;  and,  unselfish  even  to 
imprudence,  you  only  flatter  the  unfortunate. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  excess  of  catholicity  in  our  charming  friend : — 

Like  Madame  d’Esparbes,  who  loved  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  for  his  power,  j 
Marshal  Richelieu  for  his  wit,  Manville  for  his  handsome  leg,  and  the  Duke 
of  Aumont  for  his  devotion  to  Louis  XV.,  so  the  Friend  of  the  Artists  appre¬ 
ciates  M  .  .  .  for  his  talent,  R  .  .  .  for  his  generosity,  De  C  .  .  .  because  1 
he  wears  a  white  waistcoat  which  becomes  him,  and  T  .  .  .  for  being  kind 
to  his  mother. 

This,  we  fear,  is  scarcely  the  kind  of  person  whom  the  moralist 
would  approve,  even  if  he  refrained  from  using  the  satiric  lash. 
Still  she  is  pure  and  sunny  by  the  side  of  the  dismal  hideous 
ghouls  into  whose  company  M.  Yriarte  has  thrown  her,  and  who 
shed  such  a  lurid  light  over  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire. 
Altogether,  M.  Yriarte’s  sketches  are  very  clever  and  interesting. 
The  sordidness,  the  utter  heartlessness,  the  ungeniality  of  the  vice 
of  high  life  in  Paris,  have  been  excellently  brought  out.  The 
picture  is  very  wonderful,  and  unfathomably  ugly. 


THE  HEREDITARY  SHERIFFS  OF  GALLOWAY.* 

7 17 IIIS  is  just  the  kind  of  book  that  should  be  written  for  every 
JL  county  in  the  kingdom,  and,  with  a  few  faults,  the  task  has 
here  been  performed  for  Wigtown  (and  to  a  certain  extent  for 
Kirkcudbright  also)  as  it  might  be  expected  to  be  done  by  a 
country  gentleman  who  is  also  an  antiquary  and  a  scholar. 
Until  lately  such  a  work  was  almost  impossible.  Historians 
were,  to  say  the  least,  not  severely  critical ;  genealogists 
were  credulous ;  locomotion,  correspondence,  and  every  other 
means  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of  county  history  were  trouble¬ 
some  ;  and  the  landed  gentry,  as  a  rule,  discountenanced  every¬ 
thing  that  involved  the  manipulation  of  their  family  records 
by  literary  strangers.  “Sir,”  said  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Andrew 
himself,  when  a  strong  plea  was  urged  on  behalf  either  of 
Chalmers  or  of  Playfair  by  a  neighbouring  laird,  “take  what 
liberties  you  please  with  your  own  family,  but  take  none 
with  mine.”  And  even  yet,  so  many  corners  have  to  be  cleverly 
turned,  and  so  many  soft  places  delicately  trodden,  that  Sir 
Andrew  has,  with  as  much  prudence  as  fairness,  made  the  county 
history  circle  round  his  own  family,  and  has  broken  off  the  story, 
where  the  suppression  of  the  heritable  shrievalty  supplied  an 
available  break,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  work 
before  us  is  written  with  great  tact,  is  full  of  quaint  Northern  I 
humour,  and,  beyond  its  local  interest,  gives  much  valuable  infor-  | 
mation  on  some  of  the  most  stirring  (and  here  and  there  some  of  ; 
the  most  recondite)  events  in  Scottish  and  border  history. 

The  Agnews  are  descended  from  the  Agneaux,  who  were  Lords  j 
of  Lisle  in  Normandy  early  in  the  tenth  century.  Several  branches  j 
of  the  family  attained  distinction  in  France,  and  it  only  became  j 
extinct  in  the  last  century.  Of  one  of  them,  who  became  Arch-  | 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  our  author  says  characteristically  enough  that 
he  “  wrote  a  history  of  his  see,  a  work  showing,  for  an  ecclesiastic, 
much  independence  of  thought,  and  especially  characterized  by  an 
absence  of  any  undue  subservience  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff.” 
Some  of  the  Agneaux  are  said  to  have  come  over  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  one  of  the  family  joined  Sir  John  de  Courcy  i 
in  his  invasion  of  Ulster  under  Henry  II.,  and  received  a  grant  of 
the  lands  of  Larne,  which  remained  for  several  centuries  in  the  | 
family.  The  highest  hill  of  the  Antrim  range  is  still  called  j 
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Agnew’s  mountain,  and  there  siill  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
certain  O’Gnives  who  have  assumed  the  name  of  Aguew,  to  the 
manifest  disgust  of  its  legitimate  proprietor.  After  two  or  threo 
generations  of  quiet  possession,  the  Ulster  lords  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  set  up  a  king  of  their  own.  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of 
The  Bruce,  was  just  the  man  for  the  place,  and  for  a  while 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  Ireland  would  not  become  a  Scottish 
dependency.  But  an  unfortunate  campaign  settled  the  matter, 
and  the  young  Lord  of  Larne  followed  Alexander  Bruce  (natural 
son  of  Edward)  to  the  Scotch  Court.  There  Alexander  became 
Lord  of  Galloway,  and  young  Agnew  was  made  (in  1330) 
Keeper  of  the  King’s  Castle  of  Lochnaw,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
Sheriff  of  Wigtown.  Then  there  is  a  blank  for  three  generations. 
Galloway  had  its  full  share  of  the  troubles  of  a  very  troubled 
age,  and  whether  the  Agnews  were  hereditary  sheriffs,  or  perhaps 
sheriffs  at  all,  is  more  than  Sir  Andrew  is  quite  clear  about.  As  a 
lively  episode  of  the  times  he  gives  the  following  from  an  old 
chronicle : — 

Alexander  Kennedy  (more  commonly  called  Alscliunder  Dalgour,  or 
Alexander  of  the  dagger)  fell  in  misliking  with  the  Earl  of  Wigtown,  who 
was  a  very  great  man,  and  who  was  so  far  offended  at  him  that  he  offered 
the  forty-meric  land  of  Stewarton,  in  Cunningham,  to  whoever  would  bring 
him  Alexander’s  head ;  the  which  coming  to  Alexander’s  ears,  he  imme¬ 
diately  had  a  formal  charter  to  these  lands  drawn  up,  and  then,  getting- 
together  a  hundred  horsemen,  ho  rode  all  night  and  on  Yule-day  morning 
came  suddenly  to  the  town  of  Wigtown,  when  he  knew  my  lord  would  be  at 
morning  mass.  Aschunder  Dalgour  suddenly  burst  into  the  church,  and 
going  straight  up  to  the  Earl  of  Wigtown,  “  My  lord,”  said  he,  “  ye  have 
promised  this  forty-merk  land  to  any  one  who  would  bring  my  head  to  your 
lordship,  and  who  so  meet  to  present  it  as  your  lordship’s  very  humble 
servant ;  may  1  therefore  crave  that  ye  will  now  redeem  your  promise  to 
myself  as  ye  would  to  any  other  man.”  80  saying,  he  produced  the  charter  ; 
his  hand  was  on  his  sword ;  his  followers  crowded  in  behind  him.  The  earl 
perceived  .that,  gif  he  refused,  the  same  would  cost  him  his  life,  and  therefore 
took  pen  and  subscribed  the  writ. 

And  tbe  Kennedys  retained  the  land  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
centuries. 

In  1388  tbe  Black  Douglas,  natural  son  of  tbe  Douglas  who  fell 
at  Cbevy  Cbase,  seized  bis  father’s  earldom.  Tbe  King  was 
powerless  to  dispute  bis  claim.  He  rebuilt  tbe  castle  of  Tbreare, 
and  sorely  oppressed  tbe  barons  of  Galloway.  Among  others,  he 
dispossessed  tbe  Agnew  of  tbe  time,  and  drove  him  back  to  bis 
ancestral  borne  in  Ireland.  Thence  be  betook  himself  to  tbe  Scot¬ 
tish  Court  at  Perth,  where  be  met  with  a  kind  welcome  but  no 
redress.  His  son,  however,  bad  the  luck  to  attract  tbe  attention 
of  tbe  Duchess  of  Turenne,  sister  of  James  I.  and  wife  of  tbe  son 
of  tbe  Black  Douglas.  He  married  her  niece,  and  was  restored  to 
Lochnaw  and  the  sheriffdom.  After  her  death,  in  1440,  the 
Douglas  persecution  revived  under  tbe  eighth  Earl,  tbe  hero  of  tbe 
well-known  story,  “  It’s  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  fast¬ 
ing.”  In  revenge  for  tbe  murder  perpetrated  during  tbe  dinner 
thus  referred  to,  Douglas  was  soon  after  murdered  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  at  Stirling,  and  tbe  Agnews  henceforth  had  undisturbed 
possession  of  tbe  sheriffdom.  Sir  Andrew  suspects  that  in  the 
“manifold  services  gratuitously  rendered”  to  the  King  by  the 
Agnews,  a  little  timely  help  in  tbe  Stirling  scuffle  is  very  possibly 
included. 

Tbe  duties  and  perquisites  of  a  Scottish  sheriff  were  multi¬ 
farious.  All  offences  against  tbe  public  peace  (including  even 
murder,  if  tbe  criminal  were  taken  red-hand,  i.e.  iu  the  act) 
came  under  his  cognizance.  It  “  reached  all  transgressions 
against  either  tbe  common  or  statutory  laws,  especially  those 
punishable  with  arbitrary  pains.”  In  most  of  tbe  ancient  Acts  of 
Parliament,  tbe  sheriff  is  tbe  person  to  see  them  carried  into 
effect;  and  occasionally  they  enjoined  pleasant  little  impossi¬ 
bilities,  such  as  constructing  a  navy,  making  forests  grow,  and  the 
like.  He  had  to  induct  heirs  into  possession  of  their  lordships ;  to 
“  bunt  and  slay  tbe  wolfe  and  her  quhelps  three  times  in  tbe 
year”;  to  “see  and  provide  that  ilk  man  be  armed  according  to  his 
estate  and  rent,  and  to  cause  weaponsbawings  to  be  made 
yearly  after  tbe  octaves  of  Pascbe,  and  at  the  least  four  times 
in  tbe  year  ” ;  to  raise  the  county,  when  necessary,  for  tbe  de¬ 
fence  of  the  realm;  and  finally  to  receive  an  amount  of  fees 
on  every  conceivable  occasion,  which  (in  a  district  where  ready 
money  was  scarcely  known)  accounts  for  tbe  sheriffs’  rapid 
accumulation  of  property.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  tbe  sheriffs  were 
not  much  more  careful  than  their  neighbours  in  tbe  matter  of 
keeping-  the  peace.  In  pp.  142,  143  we  have  a  goodly  list  of 
offences,  from  ordinary  theft  to  chasing  tbe  sheriff-depute  with  a 
drawn  dagger,  which  a  man  of  property  might  commit  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  with  no  great  danger  of  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience.  Barons,  as  a  rule,  were  “respited”  for  a 
murder  or  so  every  other  year,  saving  the  happy  occasions  when 
they  managed,  like  a  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  to  secure  beforehand 
exemption  “  from  answering  to  courts  of  any  sort  for  any  misde¬ 
meanour  whatsoever  during  tbe  King’s  absence”;  and  tbe  Sheriff  of 
the  time  had  his  full  share  of  tbe  fun.  Pitcairn  says  of  him,  that 
“he  appears  to  have  vied  with  tbe  most  desperate  of  the  border  thieves 
in  tbe  commission  of  all  sorts  of  crimes.”  Sir  Andrew  objects  to  this 
view  of  bis  “  impetuous  kinsman”;  but  bis  own  account  of  him 
does  not  materially  mend  tbe  matter.  J ustice,  indeed,  appears  in 
much  later  times  of  Scottish  history  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience  or  friendship.  Bothwell,  when  arraigned  for 
a  murder,  makes  no  difficulty  about  writing  to  a  friend,  who  was 
one  of  the  senators  of  tbe  College  of  Justice,  to  request  his 
presence  and  that  of  his  “friendis  and  servaudis  to  tbe  defence  of 
our  lyves”  on  tbe  day  of  trial;  and  when  an  old  Lord  of  Session 
was  twitted  with  tbe  sound  decisions  of  Cromwell’s  judges,  he 
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innocently  replied,  “  And  no  thanks  to  them,  Sir !  They  had 
neither  kith  nor  kin  in  the  country,  Sir !  Take  that  out  of  the 
wav,  Sir,  and  I  think  I  could  be  a  good  judge  myself!  ” 

Galloway  took  an  early  and  prominent  part  in  the  Reformation. 
The  Lollards  of  Kyle  were  easily  forgiven,  despite  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  as  early  as  1 484 ;  and  the  hostages  given  after  the 
battle  of  Flodden  (among  whom  it  is  unpleasant  to  find  an  Abbot 
of  Soulseat’s  son)  brought  back  from  England  enough  Protestantism 
to  give  the  last  blow  to  a  system  which  seems  to  have  become 
thoroughly  undermined  by  its  own  corruptions.  If  King  Henry 
upsets  the  English  monasteries  vi  et  armis  in  1535,  and,  as  Balfour 
tells  us,  “  severely  punishes  the  lubberly  idle-bellied  monks  with 
divers  kinds  of  death,”  he  adds  of  King  James  of  Scotland,  a  true 
and  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  that  in  the  same  year  he  “  gives  to 
his  four  base  sons  the  abbeys  and  priories  of  Melrose,  Kelso,  Cold- 
ingham,  and  Holyrood-house.”  Violence  was  necessary  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  a  regime  of  this  Scottish  sort  falls  almost  mole  sud.  Not 
that  the  more  savage  style  of  reformation  was  unknown  in  Scot¬ 
land.  We  have  an  account,  half  quaint,  half  sickening,  how  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  “  ane  particular  man,  and  ane  very  greedy  man,” 
who  had  long  rented  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Glenluce,  and  was 
bargaining  with  the  Abbot  for  the  fee-simple  when  the  latter 
died,  for  fear  of  accidents  got  a  monk  to  forge  the  requisite  signa¬ 
tures  ;  then,  for  fear  of  the  monk,  “  caused  a  carle  they  called 
Carnochan  to  stick  him  ” ;  then,  for  fear  of  the  carle,  got  his 
uncle  to  accuse  the  man  of  theft,  gave  him  an  assize  at  his  own 
court  in  Carrick,  and  hanged  him  straightway,  and  “  sa  the  landis 
of  Glenluce  was  conqueist.”  This  Earl  of  Cassilis  had  previously 
roasted  alive  the  Abbot  of  Crossregal  in  the  black  vault  of 
Dunure;  but  then  this  was  an  Ayrshire,  not  a  Galloway,  story; 
and  we  are  left  in  some  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  Earl’s  chief 
offence  was  not  that  he  was  no  favourite  in  Galloway,  and 
“quarrelled  with  the  Sheriff  and  most  of  his  neighbours.”  Gene¬ 
rally,  however,  the  Reformation  was  accomplished  on  terms  of 
mutual  accommodation.  Abbots  surrendered  their  lands,  turned 
Protestants,  received  good  solid  grants  of  them  in  freehold,  and 
made  very  tolerable  lay  lairds.  Bishops,  if  only  they  were  reason¬ 
able  and  swallowed  the  Book  of  Discipline  with  a  good  grace, 
retained  their  titles  and,  at  all  events,  some  of  their  estates. 
Zealous  Reformers  (the  Sheriff'  of  Galloway  among  them)  came 
capitally  off  in  the  scramble  for  Church  property ;  and  after  all,  as 
Sir  Andrew  argues,  if  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation  were  a 
little  violent  here  and  there,  they  were  not  more  so  than  they 
would  have  been  without  it,  and  anyhow  they  were  only  what 
the  older  religion  had  brought  them  up  to  be.  Pleasant  logic 
enough !  Only  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  forgets  it  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  following  century,  the  “  Wigtown  Blartyrs,” 
and  Claverhouse.  About  the  latter  he  has,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
a  warm  controversy  with  his  recent  biographer.  After  serving  with 
equal  assiduity  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign,  Charles  II.,  the  Sheriff'  of  the  day  wag  driven  into  sad 
straits  by  the  Test  Act,  was  fined  a  good  round  sum  for  his  non¬ 
conformity,  and  (worst  of  all)  was  superseded  in  his  office.  “  In 
January,  1682,  the  Privy  Council  sent  down  the  well-known 
Graham  of  Claverhouse  to  show  the  Agnews,  at  the  end  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  how  to  execute  the  office  of  sheriff.” 
The  latter  suffered,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  tribulation ;  but 
when  we  find  that  he  was  able,  after  all,  to  comfort  his  soul 
with  buying  a  farm  or  two,  and  almost  rebuilding  Lochnaw, 
we  fail  to  feel  his  afflictions  very  acutely.  And,  as  we  said, 
Claverhouse  might  well  reply,  were  he  alive,  that  he  also  was 
what  he  had  been  brought  up  to  be  ;  and  that  if  he  made  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  Bible  or  the  sheltering  of  a  field-preacher  a  finable 
offence,  he  was  only  following  the  teaching  of  a  religion  which  in 
1581  had  ordered  the  sheriff' to  “search  and  seek  the  persons 
passing  in  pilgrimage  to  any  kirks,  chapels,  wells,  crosses,  or  sick 
other  monuments  of  idolatry ;  ”  to  punish  them  with  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment;  only  to  release  them  on  their  “finding  caution 
to  abstain  in  time  coming;”  and,  on  a  second  offence,  “ilk 
gentleman  or  woman  landed,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman 
landed,  the  unlanded  and  the  yeoman,  to  suffer  the  pain  of 
death  as  idolators.”  We  thank  Sir  Andrew  for  the  straight¬ 
forwardness  with  which  he  discloses  this  curious  Act;  only, 
when  he  dismisses  his  “  worthy  forefathers  ”  who  passed  it 
with  the  gentle  rebuke  that  they  were  “  forgetful  of  the  charity 
which  is  not  easily  provoked,”  he  is  surely  unjust  to  their  imi¬ 
tators  a  century  later;  but  then  Claverhouse  harried  Lochnaw. 
Kith  and  kin,  if  they  no  longer  perplex  the  Court  of  Session,  seem 
still  to  have  a  little  to  do  with  the  administration  of  literary 
justice. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  extracts  from  what  is  after 
all  the  pleasantest,  and  the  most  pleasantly  written,  time  of  which 
the  author  treats — the  life  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  sheriff's,  and 
of  the  contemporary  of  the  former,  the  marshal  and  diplomatist, 
Lord  Stair.  Agnew  followed  him  in  the  campaign  of  Ramilies ; 
his  son  was  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  brilliantly  defended 
Blair  Athol  in  1745.  They  were  both  of  them  brave  and  able 
men;  both  also  “characters”  of  the  richest  type.  With  a  story 
of  the  latter  we  must  end : — 

One  day  he  was  detailed  in  orders  to  command  a  burial-party  which,  with 
others  from  various  corps,  marched  to  the  scene  of  an  engagement  of  the  day 
before,  and  commenced  their  melancholy  operations.  As  he  strolled  over  the 
battle-field,  his  orderly  came  up  to  him  in  great  perplexity.  “  Sir,”  said  he, 
“  there’s  a  heap  of  fellows  lying  yonder  who  say  they  are  only  wounded,  and 
won’t  let  us  bury  them  like  the  rest ;  what  shall  we  do  ?  ”  “  Bury  them  at 
once,”  replied  young  Agnew,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance, 
“  for,  my  fine  fellow,  if  you  take  their  own  word  for  it,  they  won’t  be  dead 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come.” 


The  man  saluted ;  started  off  in  all  simple-mindedness  to  obey  the 
order  to  the  letter ;  and  was  actually  proceeding  to  do  so,  when 
the  eccentric  cornet’s  counter-order  stopped  the  joke  just  in  time. 
This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  good  stories  with  which  the  volume 
abounds.  For  its  fun,  not  less  than  for  its  facts,  everybody  should 
read  it. 


FAITH  GARTNEY’S  GIRLHOOD.* 

HOSE  who  relished  the  freshness  and  wit  and  thoughtfulness 
of  the  Gayivorthys  will  be  disappointed  in  the  volume  before 
us.  Moved,  we  presume,  and  very  reasonably,  by  the  success  of 
the  writer’s  last  book,  the  publishers  have  ventured  on  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  earlier  work  from  the  same  pen.  The  experiment 
seldom  succeeds.  There  is  at  least  one  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  succeed.  In  books,  the  new  is  naturally  the  best.  It  is  the 
ripest  and  the  mellowest,  and  it  contains  most  thought  and  expe¬ 
rience,  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  author  of  the  Gayivorthys  had 
clearly  not  reached  even  there  the  stationary  stage  where  improve¬ 
ment  ceases.  But  she  was  a  great  deal  further  off  from  it  when  she 
wrote  Faith  Gartney.  In  fact,  if  Faith  Gartney  had  not  proved 
inferior  to  the  later  novel,  it  would  have  been  so  much  the  worse 
a  sign  for  those  who  anticipate  from  the  same  writer  something 
still  better  than  the  Gayivorthys.  For  all  this,  however,  the  present 
volume  is  in  its  own  way,  and  within  a  certain  range,  very  well 
worth  noticing.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  it  that  is  almost  too 
simple  and  youthful  to  interest  people  to  whom  life  has  set 
more  puzzling  and  urgent  problems  than  those  which  perplex 
the  minds  of  girls  of  fifteen  with  unusual  sensitiveness  of 
conscience.  It  is  “  a  simple  record  of  something  of  the  thought 
and  life  that  lies  between  fourteen  and  twenty,”  in  “those  young 
girls  who  dream  and  wish  and  strive  and  err,  and  find  perhaps 
little  help  to  interpret  their  own  spirits  to  themselves.”  The  field 
is  obviously  not  a  very  extensive  or  fertile  one.  Both  the  thought 
and  the  life  that,  iu  an  ordinary  girl’s  case,  lie  between  fourteen 
and  twenty,  are  in  the  very  nature  of  things  too  circumscribed  to 
admit  of  a  profound  or  largely  interesting  treatment.  The  mind 
is  all  crude  and  unripe.  The  difficulties  of  life  have  not  had  time 
to  present  themselves  in  their  really  important  aspect.  And  if 
circumstances  should  hurry  oh  this  arrival  of  the  puzzles  of 
life,  the  faculties  are  still  not  vigorous  or  capacious  enough  to 
grasp  them  with  a  completeness  that  is  at  all  likely  to  satisfy  the 
mature  reader.  The  writer  asks  us  whether  we  think  that  girls 
of  seventeen  don’t  have  longings  for  a  way  to  be  opened  to 
them  for  a  more  real  living,  and  that  some  new  circumstance 
might  creep  into  their  lives.  “  I  tell  you  they  do,”  she  maintains, 
“  and  it  isn’t  that  they  want  anybody  else  to  .meet  with  mis¬ 
fortune  or  die,  that  romantic  combinations  may  thereby  result  to 
them  ;  or  that  they  are  in  haste  to  enact  the  every-day  romance — 
to  secure  a  lover,  get  married,  and  set  up  a  life  of  their  own ;  it 
is  that  the  ordinary  marked-out  bound  of  civilized  young-lady 
existence  is  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  fresh,  vigorous,  expanding 
nature,  with  its  noble  hopes  and  its  apprehension  of  limitless 
possibilities.”  But  it  is  this  very  conviction  that  girls  of  seven¬ 
teen  do  believe  in  limitless  possibilities  —  only  another  name 
for  limitless  impossibilities — which  makes  one  so  little  interested 
ii4  their  aspirations  and  “  inner  life  ”  and  the  rest.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  the  ordinary  marked-out  bounds  within  which  the 
female  sex  is  confined  are  far  too  narrow.  Grant  even  that  women 
should,  if  they  choose,  be  allowed  to  enter  professions  and 
businesses  just  as  men  do.  This  does  not  make  the  aspirations  of 
girls  of  seventeen  one  jot  better  worth  analysis,  or  more  likely  to 
fill  us  with  admiring  amazement.  Nobody  takes  much  pains  to 
analyse  and  wonder  over  the  limitless  possibilities  which  enter 
into  the  minds  of  boys.  It  is  not  till  a  human  being  has  had 
time  and  opportunity  really  to  feel  and  see  a  part  at  least  of  all 
the  things  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  that  his  or  her  notions 
about  the  difficulties  of  living  a  right  life  can  be  very  valuable  to 
anybody  but  the  owner.  The  Gayivorthys  is  better  than  Faith 
Gartney,  because  the  former  attempts  to  describe  the  moral  puzzles 
of  grown-up  people,  which  are  real,  while  in  the  latter  the  puzzles 
of  the  girl  who  has  not  grown  up  are  only  half  real.  She  has  a 
very  sensitive  conscience,  is  very  anxious  to  rise  to  “  some  high 
and  holy  work  of  love,”  and,  on  the  whole,  does  the  duty  that 
lies  clear  before  her  with  great  propriety  and  great  tenderness. 
That  is  all.  And  it  is  quite  enough  to  make  a  most  admirable 
book  for  young  people.  But  the  Gayworrthys  was  on  so  high  a 
level,  even  for  grown-up  people,  that  one  is  disappointed  in  being 
sent  afterwards  to  a  sort  of  transcendental  child’s  book. 

There  is  in  it  much  promise  of  the  incisive  humour  which 
delighted  the  reader  so  intensely  in  the  other  book.  The  sick- 
nurse  who  insists  on  going  to  no  cases  except  those  which  involve 
most  toil  and  anxiety  says  capital  things.  At  supper  she  refuses 
the  wing  of  the  fowl,  and  takes  the  drumsticks.  Her  hostess  fears 
she  has  not  had  a  very  nice  supper.  “  Somebody  must  always  eat 
drumsticks,”  was  the  significant  reply.  But  on  another  occasion 
this  is  judiciously  qualified.  “  Do  you  think  everybody  ought  to 
eat  drumsticks  ?  We’d  have  to  kill  an  unreasonable  lot  of  fowls 
to  let  ’em  !  No ;  the  Lord  portions  out  breast  and  wings  as  well 
as  legs.  If  He  puts  anything  into  your  plate,  take  it.”  This  is  a 
long  way  below  some  of  the  sayings  of  Prudence  Yorse  and 
Wealthy  Hoogs,  but  it  shows  the  germ  of  them.  “It’s  an  awful 
thing,”  says  the  nurse  on  another  subject,  “to  tangle  up  and  dis¬ 
arrange  the  plans  of  Providence ;  and  more  of  it’s  done,  I  verily 

♦  Faith  Carlney’s  Girlhood.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Gayworthys.” 
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believe,  in  this  matter  of  marrying  than  any  other  way.  It’s  like 
mismatching  anything  else — gloves  or  stockings — and  wearing  the 
wrong  ones  together.  They  don’t  tit,  and  more’n  that,  it  spoils 
another  pair.”  Her  remarks  on  “that  poor  unfortunate  woman  in 
the  Bible  ”  have  the  true  American  ring  about  them.  “  I  never 
thought,”  she  says,  “the  Lord  meant  any  reflection  by  what  He 
said — on  her.  She’d  had  six  husbands.  And  He  knew  she 
hadn’t  got  what  she  bargained  for,  after  all.  Most  likely  she 
never  had  in  the  whole  six.  And  if  things  had  got  into  such  a 
snarl  as  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  how  many  people,  do  you 
think,  by  this  time  are  right  enough  in  themselves  to  be  right 
for  anybody  ?  ”  Her  final  proposition  is  one  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  newspapers  and  from  novels,  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  “  My  conclusion  is  that  matrimony’s  come  to  be  more 
of  a  discipline  nowadays  than  anything  else !  ”  Glory  M'Whirk, 
too,  who  is  for  ever  dreaming  of  good  days,  and  how  fine  it  must 
be  “  to  be  in  ’em,”  is  rather  a  fresh  and  pleasant  character — not 
particularly,  deep  or  subtle  in  any  way,  but  with  an  intense  ap- 

fireciation  of  what  gladness  there  is  in  the  world,  a  patient  wish- 
ulness  that  she  might  have  a  little  of  it,  and  an  earnest,  unselfish 
desire  that  everybody  else  might  have  a  great  deal  of  it.  What 
she  would  like  best  of  all  things  in  the  world  is  “  to  find  some 
little  children,  without  any  fathers  or  mothers,  as  I  was,  and  dress 
them  up  as  you  did  me,  and  curl  their  hair,  and  make  a  real  good 
time  for  them,  every  day.”  And  yet  this  is  an  instance  of  the 
prime  defect  of  the  book.  Everybody  in  it  is  so  uncommonly  good 
and  benevolent,  and  anxious  to  do  his  duty.  The  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  too  supremely  calm  and  clear.  It  represents  the  world 
rather  too  exclusively  after  the  conventional  manner  of  a  Sunday 
book.  Yet  the  authoress  upon  occasion  sees  quite  deeply  enough 
into  things  to  be  fully  aware  that  the  Sunday-book  theory  by  no 
means  covers  or  explains  all  human  nature.  But  her  conception 
of  a  hero  is  hopelessly  spoiled  by  this  overwhelmingly  serene 
and  “  goody  ”  notion  of  life.  He  is  one  of  the  dismallest  dogs 
that  ever  struck  a  lady-novelist’s  fancy — a  sententious,  unctuous, 
pompous  prig.  A  good  parson,  in  a  lady’s  mind,  generally  is  a 
prig  to  the  minds  of  all  men  who  are  not  parsons,  and  of 
a  good  many  who  are.  The  modest  way  in  which  he 

declared  his  love  for  Faith  Gartney  was  to  hold  out  both 
hands,  and  say,  “  Faith !  in  the  sight  of  God  I  believe  you 
belong  to  me !  ”  This  is  pretty  cool,  but  then  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  he  was  a  “  great,  noble,  purified,  God-loving  soul.” 
The  chief  marks  apparently  of  a  great  purified  soul  are  to  call  the 
young  ladies  of  your  flock,  “  My  dear  young  friends,”  to  take  every 
chance  of  sententiously  mouthing  out  a  verse  or  two  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  be  for  ever  discussing  one’s  spiritual  experiences.  Certainly 
the  disclosure  of  his  experiences  was  not  like  that  of  a  common 
man.  The  effect  upon  Faith  Gartney  was  that  “  a  solemn  baptism 
of  mingled  grief  and  joy  seemed  to  touch  her  soul.”  Then  this 
wearisome  being  always  wears  “a  gentle  smile  and  manner.” 
“His  deep  earnest  eyes,  lit  with  a  new  strange  radiance,”  have  a 
way  of  “  smiling  upon  hers,  and  holding  them  spellbound  with 
their  glance.”  No  wonder  that,  when  he  tells  Faith  he  believes 
she  belongs  to  him,  “  at  that  solemn  word  of  force,  beyond  all 
claim  of  a  mere  mortal  love,  she  stretched  her  hands  in  answer, 
and  laid  her  hands  in  his  and  bowed  her  head  upon  them — ‘In 
the  sight  of  God,  I  belong  to  you.’  ”  Now,  in  the  name  of  commen 
sense,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ,talk  about  mere  mortal  love  ? 
If  a  parson  chooses  to  say  to  a  young  lady  that  “  in  the  sight  of 
God  ”  she  is  his,  does  his  use  of  the  solemn  phrase  straightway 
give  his  passion  superhuman  force  and  purity  ?  If  this  tiresome 
prig’s  love  was  not  mere  mortal  love,  what  else  was  it? 

But  it  is  a  very  curious  feature  of  most  American  novels  that, 
in  spite  of  their  shrewdness  and  general  truthfulness,  they  are 
constantly  running  off  into  a  strange  religious  transcendentalism, 
and  psychomancy,  and  all  sorts  of  mystic  extravagances.  Some 
twelve  months  ago  we  noticed  an  American  story  in  which 
the  heroine  eventually  withers  away  and  dies,  simply  because 
she  has  married  a  husband  whose  will  is  too  strong  for  her 
nervous  fibres,  while  she  is  in  love  with  a  man  whose  only 
fault  is  that  he  is  too  weak  for  them,  or,  as  she  puts  it,  is  “  con¬ 
stitutionally  insufficient  ”  for  her.  The  situation  is  very  faintly 
reproduced  in  Faith  Gartney,  and  there  is  this  difference,  too 
— that  in  the  case  of  Emily  Chester  the  difficulty  springs  from 
latent^  physical  affinities  and  repulsions,  while  Faith  Gartney’s 
affinities  are  made  purely  mental.  The  insufficiency  of  Paul,  her 
earlier  lover,  is  mental,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  nervous 
fibres  or  his  will.  The  victory  of  the  clerical  prig  is  due  to  his 
wordy  solution  of  her  moral  difficulties,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
can  satisfy  her  moral  needs.  One  gets  rather  tired  of  the  elaborate 
working  out  of  Faith’s  state  of  mind  after  she  has  accepted  the 
wrong  lover,  and  begun  to  feel  a  shrinking  sense  of  his  in¬ 
sufficiency.  A  young  lady  always  shrinking  and  trembling  and 
hoping  and  wondering  whenever  her  lover  comes  near  her  is  all 
very  well  for  a  little  time,  but  the  impartial  reader  is  anxious  that 
she  should  make  up  her  mind  as  soon  as  may  be.  Even  when  she 
has  resolved  to  break  off  her  engagement,  and  has  finally  dismissed 
the  unfortunate  Paul,  the  reader  is  still  bored  with  more  mis¬ 
givings  and  shrinkings  and  wonderings.  Reverential  tones,  and 
hushed  receptions  of  thoughts,  and  great  soul-looks  are  very  well, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  too  much  of  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  deal  too  little  of  plain  honest  human  nature.  How¬ 
ever,  the  authoress  has  shown  that  she  has  more  in  her  mind  than 
the  silly  little  weaknesses  of  raw  girls,  misnamed  strivings  and 
yearnings. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  SEA.* 

T  i3  an  unpleasant  reflection  that  the  world  is  becoming  too 
small  to  hold  us.  There  is  room,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
expansion  in  some  directions ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  land 
in  America,  Australia,  and  certain  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
our  own  little  island,  however,  we  are  decidedly  beginning  to  feel 
rather  cramped.  The  most  unpleasant  symptom  of  the  growing 
pressure  of  population  is  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  food. 
We  have  begun  to  draw  upon  our  capital  in  the  supply  of  this,  as 
of  some  other  commodities.  Our  coal,  as  we  are  every  now  and 
then  informed,  is  strictly  limited ;  in  a  century  or  two  our  de¬ 
scendants  will  have  to  put  out  their  furnaces,  and  look  back-  upon 
coal  fires  as  a  luxury  of  the  past.  And  now  we  are  told  that  the 
same  fate  threatens  our  supplies  of  food.  The  bloater  will  become 
a  tradition ;  the  oyster,  already  sensibly  dearer,  will  soon  become 
as  valuable  as  one  of  his  pearls  is  at  present;  the  fish -dinner,  of 
which  we  so  thoughtlessly  partake,  will  be  considered  as  a  wild  and 
reckless  orgy ;  a  man  who  has  got  such  a  rare  luxury  as  a  lobster 
will  invite  a  dozen  friends  to  dine  off  it.  The  danger  may  indeed 
be  averted,  and  the  awful  vision  of  an  oysterless  generation  pre¬ 
vented  from  becoming  a  fact,  if  some  means  can  be  discovered  for 
breeding  fish  as  we  now  breed  sheep  or  cows.  The  growing 
sense  of  this  want  has  produced  one  of  the  usual  premoni¬ 
tory  symptoms  of  a  new  agitation;  a  large  crop  of  books 
has  lately  sprung  up  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  pointing  out  the  best  mode  of  meeting  it.  We  have 
been  treated  to  innumerable  disquisitions  on  pisciculture,  till 
the  Stormontfield  ponds  and  the  Huningue  establishment  have 
become  household  words  —  or,  in  equivalent  language,  unde¬ 
niable  bores.  We  have  had  controversies  as  to  every  period  of  a 
salmon’s  growth — as  to  what  form  he  assumes  in  his  youth,  how 
long  he  takes  to  grow,  how  he  spends  the  intervening  time,  what 
he  eats,  and  how  to  eat  him;  and,  in  every  controversy,  the 
opponents  have  been  positive  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance. 
Many  of  the  knotty  questions  discussed  have  been  more  or  less 
settled  by  recent  experiments ;  but  some  veiy  simple  points  still 
remain  open.  For  example,  it  is  supposed  by  some  people  that  a 
salmon  goes  to  the  sea  twice  in  the  year,  whilst  it  is  commonly 
held  that  he  only  goes  once  ;  when  he  has  got  there,  no  one  knows 
what  he  does  or  how  far  he  goes,  some  ingenious  persons  having 
even  asserted  that  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  North  Pole  ;  and  when  he 
is  in  fresh  water,  no  one  can  tell  what  he  eats,  or  indeed  whether 
he  eats  at  all.  All  these  points,  and  a  good  many  others,  are 
touched  upon  in  Mr.  Bertram’s  book.  His  purpose  is  to  give  a 
systematic  account  of  all  the  fisheries  of  the  British  islands,  con¬ 
sidered  especially  with  a  view  to  their  possible  exhaustion.  The 
book  does  not  give  much,  if  anything,  that  is  absolutely  new ;  but 
it  brings  together  within  moderate  compass  a  good  many  facts  that 
are  of  considerable  importance ;  and  the  reading,  although  agree¬ 
able  enough  in  itself,  is  calculated  to  send  a  shiver  through  every 
eater  of  fish.  Mr.  Bertram  proves  in  succession  that  nearly  every 
variety  of  what  he  calls  “  food-fish  ”  has  diminished,  is  di¬ 
minishing,  and  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  could  be,  increased. 
His  book  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  compression, 
and  the  excision  of  a  certain  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter. 
We  don’t  see  the  necessity  for  describing  a  railway  journey 
through  France,  in  order  to  lead  us  up  to  an  account  of  the 
Huningue  establishment^  or  for  a  dissertation  of  several  pages 
upon  the  Isle  of  Arran,  because  it  happens  to  be  near  the  Lochfyne 
herrings.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bertram  is  rather  desultory  in  his  method 
of  writing.  The  general  effect  of  his  review  of  our  national 
larder  would  be  the  more  impressive  if  uninterrupted  by  these 
digressions,  which  are  apparently  thrown  in  by  way  of  relief.  Mr. 
Bertram,  however,  is  not  the  only  writer  whose  books  would  be 
improved  by  leaving  out  the  amusing  parts. 

We  need  say  little  of  the  history  of  the  salmon  and  his  culti¬ 
vators  ;  of  the  French  fisherman  who  hit  upon  the  plan  of  sowing 
salmon  ;  of  the  paternal  French  Government  which  took  him  up  ; 
and  of  the  marvellous  results  which  would  infallibly  follow  if  the 
proprietors  of  the  higher  and  lower  waters  could  agree  to  increase 
their  common  property,  instead  of  quarrelling  till  both  are  in 
danger  of  losing  it  altogether.  The  history  has  been  told  a 
hundred  times,  and  the  obvious  moral  drawn  as  often.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  measures  which  have  at  last  been  taken  will 
establish  the  value  of  the  theory  incontrovertibly.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Bertram’s  most  curious  story  is  one  which  illustrates  Chinese 
ingenuity,  and  shows  that  they  have  anticipated  us  in  this  as 
in  other  useful  arts.  They  have  even  capped  European  ingenuity 
by  hatching  fish  under  a  hen.  A  hen’s  egg  is  emptied  through 
a  small  hole,  and  then  filled  with  fish-spawn  and  closed.  Alter 
the  hen  has  sat  upon  it  for  a  few  days  it  is  broken,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  placed  in  water,  where  they  speedily  ripen.  There  is  a 
quaint  ingenuity  about  this  mode  of  forcing  fish  worthy  of  the 
people  who  prevent  a  donkey  braying  by  tying  a  weight  to  his 
tail.  A  hen  is  generally  supposed  to  suffer  in  her  affections  by 
hatching  a  brood  of  ducklings;  but  it  must  be  a  still  more  cruel 
trial  to  see  her  promising  brood  take  definitely  to  the  water  in  the 
shape  of  salmon. 

A  more  interesting,  because  more  novel,  part  of  Mr.  Bertram’s 
book  is  that  which  treats  of  the  sea-fishery.  The  depopulation 
even  of  our  salmon  rivers  would,  after  all,  be  a  trifle  compared  to 
the  evil  of  turning  our  seas  into  a  wilderness.  According  to  Mr. 


*  The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  By  James  G.  Bertram.  London :  John 
Murray.  1861;. 
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Mayhew,  as  Mr.  Bertram  reminds  us,  no  less  than  33,000,000 
plaice  and  97,520,000  soles  are  required  annually  for  the  London 
market  alone.  There  is  a  certain  affectation  of  accuracy,  as  to  the 
number  of  soles,  which  looks  rather  suspicious.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  great  importance  of  the  commerce  of 
which  this  forms  only  one  item.  It  is  maintained,  indeed, 
by  some  people,  that  however  great  the  demand  may  be,  it 
is"  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  supply.  Londoners 
eat  a  good  many  soles  and  a  fair  quantity  of  herrings, 
but  Londoners  sink  into  insignificance  as  compared  with  the  sea¬ 
gulls,  dogfish,  seals,  and  other  fish-eaters  which  have  the  first 
pick  of  the  shoals.  We  human  beings  may  do  our  best  at  eating 
fish,  but  we  cannot  rival  the  devouring  powers  of  these  competitors, 
who  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  work.  The 
Commissioners  who  have  lately  reported  upon  the  subject  appear 
to  take  this  view.  It  is  common,  they  say,  to  find  a  cod  with  six 
or  seven  large  herrings,  of  which  not  one  has  remained  long  enough 
to  be  digested,  in  his  stomach.  To  be  safe,  however,  they  assume 
that  the  codfish  eats  only  two  herrings  a  day,  and  feeds  on  herrings 
for  only  seven  months  in  the  year — a  rate  at  which  we  should  think 
he  would  hardly  be  equal  to  an  average  costermonger.  It  would 
thus  take  fifty  cod  to  destroy  as  many  herrings  as  one  fisherman. 
Taking  then  the  number  of  cod  caught  on  the  Scotch  coasts  in 
1 86 1 ,  it  appears  that  they  would  eat  as  many  herrings  as  a  number 
of  fishermen  equal  to  all  those  in  Scotland  in  the  same  year,  and 
six  thousand  more.  If,  again,  we  suppose  that  not  one  cod 
in  ten  was  caught,  it  will  appear  that  the  cod  were  at  least 
ten  times  as  destructive  as  the  fishermen.  Taking,  again,  only 
one  other  of  the  enemies  of  the  herring,  some  one  calculated  that 
the  solan  geese  upon  the  island  of  St.  Kilda  alone  picked  out 
of  the  water  214  millions  of  herring  every  summer.  It  is,  at  first 
sight,  a  melancholy  reflection  that  so  much  excellent  herring 
should  be  turned  into  bad  solan  goose.  The  Commissioners,  how¬ 
ever,  argue  that  man  inflicts,  metaphorically  speaking,  a  mere  flea- 
bite  on  the  herring;  these  wretched  geese  on  St.  Kilda’s  Island 
eat  enough  to  keep  all  London  in  herrings.  To  limit  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  fishermen  would  be  merely  stopping  a  hole  in  a  sieve  ; 
it  would  be  like  muzzling  one  dog  in  a  pack ;  the  others  would  eat 
his  share,  and  never  be  conscious  of  the  difference.  We  should  be 
spoiling  our  breakfasts  only  to  give  a  better  dinner  to  a  few  solan 
geese  and  dogfish.  Against  this  theory,  however,  Mr.  Bertram  has 
much  to  urge  which  appears  to  deserve  attention.  The  strange 
old  doctrine  about  the  migration  of  herrings,  which  Pennant 
either  invented  or  made  popular,  has  been  exploded,  and  with  it 
much  of  the  belief  in  their  inexhaustible  multitudes.  According 
to  him  there  were  overwhelming  numbers  of  herrings  within 
the  Arctic  circle  —  the  Arctic  circle  being  a  highly  conve¬ 
nient  philosophical  lumber-room,  into  which  anything  may  be 
thrust  which  is  proved  not  to  exist  elsewhere.  These  herrings 
—  probably  finding  it  cold  —  descended  periodically  in  enor¬ 
mous  columns  led  by  herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  size  and 
sagacity.  The  migrations  of  these  animals  with  their  saga¬ 
cious  leaders  were  laid  down  with  all  the  precision  of  absolute 
ignorance.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  the  herring  is  a  local 
fish,  which  never  moves  very  far  from  its  own  ground.  There  are 
well-marked  varieties  corresponding  to  each  of  the  great  fishing 
districts,  such  as  Lochfyne,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Yarmouth, 
which  can  be  distinguished  by  experienced  salesmen  as  well  as  a 
Southdown  sheep  from  a  Leicester.  The  herring  probably 
merely  migrates  from  deep  water  into  the  neighbouring  shallows. 
Hence,  the  disappearance  of  herrings  at  any  particular  station 
would  imply,  not  an  accidental  change  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
mythical  column,  but  the  actual  extirpation  of  the  herring  of  that 
district.  Mr.  Bertram  argues  that  the  concentration  of  a  thousand 
boats  upon  one  of  these  local  shoals,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
net  power,  may  in  time  so  weaken  and  disperse  it  as  to  render  it 
unproductive.  Before  the  systematic  attacks  of  man,  the  herring’s 
power  of  reproduction  may  be  assumed  to  have  kept  up  the  quan¬ 
tity  against  all  his  other  enemies.  The  forces  tending  to  increase 
and  to  diminish  the  herring  were  in  equilibrium.  Such  a  force  as 
that  of  the  Wick  fishery  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him  might 
turn  the  balance,  even  if  it  were  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  already  existing ;  it  would  be  the  last  feather  that  would 
break  the  herring’s  back.  Amazing  as  his  powers  of  reproduction 
are,  they  are  met  by  an  equally  amazing  power  of  consumption. 
Now  that  railways  and  other  easy  communications  have  brought  a 
whole  battery  of  fresh  mouths  to  bear  upon  him,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  race  may  yield.  The  last  reserves  win  the  battle, 
and  the  last  reinforcement  of  hungry  assailants  may  ruin  the 
'  herring. 

Mr.  Bertram  has  collected  much  statistical  information  upon  this 
oint.  The  result  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  decisive.  He  seems, 
owever,  to  have  established  at  least  a  strong  prima  facie  case  in 
favour  of  his  opinion  that  the  herring  is  in  danger.  In  some  places 
herrings  have  disappeared,  in  most  they  have  become  subject  to 
very  ominous  fluctuations.  It  seems  clear,  too,  that  the  quantity 
of  nets  employed,  and  therefore  the  destructive  power  of  the 
fisheries,  has  increased  with  great  rapidity,  whilst  the  number  of 
herrings  taken  has  at  best  been  stationary.  It  is,  he  admits,  very 
difficult  to  suggest  any  effective  remedy,  but  there  is  at  least  a 
strong  case  for  further  inquiry.  We  need  only  add  that  Mr. 
Bertram  has  collected  much  valuable  information,  which  we  have 
l.ot  space  to  discuss,  on  other  fisheries,  from  shrimps  and  oysters  up 
to  turbot  and  salmon. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  AND  GIFT-BOOKS. 

E  must  change  our  familiar  and  annual  heading.  The  field 
which  has  produced  so  luxuriant  a  crop  of  Christmas-books 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  worked  out.  The  publishers  content  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  most  part,  with  issuing  our  old  familiar  friends.  The 
season  asserts  itself  in  Paternoster  How.  As  holly  and  turkeys  and 
mince-pies  are  the  invariable  and  constant  burthen  of  the  Christmas 
dinner- table,  so  the  Christmas  drawing-room  table  presents  few 
innovations.  Year  after  year  we  get  the  conventional  and  settled 
fare  and  the  recognised  presents.  Longman’s  famous  New  Testa¬ 
ment —  which,  by  way  of  variety,  is  this  year  advertised  as  a 
“  Book-gift,”  something  different  we  suppose  from  a  “  Gift-book  ” — 
Routledge’s  Illustrated  Tennyson  and  Illustrated  Wordsworth  and 
Illustrated  Longfellow,  Birket  Foster’s  multitudinous  Pictures  of 
English  Landscape,  and  the  recognised  course  of  Days  with  the  Poets 
and  Nights  with  the  Poets,  and  Books  of  Ballads  and  Books  of  Odes, 
all  the  Illustrated  Parables  and  Pictorial  Sliakspeares,  the  Banyans 
and  Emblem  Books,  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  and  Sacred  Allegories 
make  their  second  and  third  appearance.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not.  If  the  notion,  whatever  it  is,  of  a  Christmas-book 
is  fulfilled,  and  if  the  Christmas-market  is  forestalled,  there  is  no 
need  to  attempt  novelties  which  are  no  novelties.  One  would 
imagine  that  most  of  the  varieties  on  the  popular  air  have  been 
by  this  time  exhausted,  and  the  publishers  are  quite  right  in 
thinking  that,  if  purchasers  have  already  the  best  possible  article 
before  them,  sellers  and  buyers  may  all  let  well  alone.  We  have, 
therefore,  not  much  to  announce  which  is  absolutely  new.  The 
practice,  too,  is  growing  of  throwing  on  the  Christmas-market  any 
popular,  and  occasionally  unsaleable,  book  of  the  year.  Hashed 
mutton  may  put  in  its  claim  to  acceptance  if  the  Christmas  bill  of 
fare  announces  it  as  Salmi  de  Noel. 

Here,  however,  is  a  novelty,  but  a  novelty  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  resetting  of  certain  old  and  pretty  trinkets  of  the  literary  manu¬ 
facturer.  Pictures  of  Society — Grave  and  Gay  (Sampson  Low) — 
by  the  way,  why  is  it  that  Christmas  so  consistently  affects  allite¬ 
ration  P  This  is  a  collection  of  sketches — pen  sketches  and  pencil 
sketches — reproduced  from  the  magazine  entitled  London  Society. 
Many  of  them  own  distinguished  names.  Millais  and  Cope  and 
Pickersgill  are  among  the  artists ;  and  the  reading,  as  children  call 
it,  is  often  very  good  for  magazine  work — light,  showy,  and  just 
tacked  together  airily  and  jauntily  like  a  ball-dress,  quite  strong 
enough  for  a  night’s  wear,  and  undeniably  pretty.  The  general 
character  of  the  engravings — reworked,  we  believe — is  decidedly 
smutty  and  dark  in  the  shadows ;  a  trick  of  Millais, 
which  does  not  always  give  force.  Rembrandt  depths  do 
not  quite  suit  magazine  verses,  and  the  imitations  of  Albert 
Durer  sometimes  recall  his  rudeness,  but  not  always  his  strength. 
The  volume,  however,  as  a  whole,  affords  some  pleasant  light 
reading;  and  the  illustrations,  profuse  and  varied,  are  always  lively. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
discover  the  capabilities  of  the  photograph  for  landscape  book 
illustrations.  He  works  successfully  at  this  notion,  and  in  his 
Yorkshire  Abbeys  and  Castles,  and  the  Border  Abbeys  and  Castles, 
we  have  some  neat,  but  rather  small,  views  of  Bolton,  Fountains, 
and  Rivaux,  Melrose,  Roslin  and  Norharn  (the  only  castle,  by  the 
way,  in  the  two  series),  which  are  correct  of  course,  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  They  have  already  appeared  in  a  larger  collection  by  Mrs. 
Howitt. 

Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin  give  us  the  first  volume  of  an  IUus- 
trated  Shakspeare,  which  is  not  quite  so  sumptuous  as  Boydell’s, 
nor  so  very  sketchy  as  Knight’s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke, 
now  veterans  in  Shakspeare  lore,  contribute  the  literature ;  Mr. 
Selous  the  pictures.  Mr.  Selous  has  scarcely  maintained  the 
promised  reputation  which  he  won  in  Westminster  Hall  some 
years  ago,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  invention  and  nice  drawing 
on  these  pages.  The  first-rate  printing  of  woodcuts  and  letter- 
press  on  the  same  page,  however,  cannot  bo  managed  without 
great  expense,  and  this  is  a  cheap  and  popular  book.  It  would 
have  been  better — to  adopt  Goldsmith’s  famous  criticism — if  the 
printer  had  taken  more  pains. 

A  Bound  of  Days  (Routledge) — we  hardly  see  the  force  of  this 
title,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  as  they  say,  suggestive — 
seems  rather  to  fall  back  on  the  old,  and  as  we  thought  extinct, 
type  of  annual.  We  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  the  Keepsakes  and 
Forget-me-Nots  of  the  pre-xylographic  period,  only  that  in  the 
Round  of  Days  the  pictures  are  woodcuts,  and  come  from  the 
prolific  atelier  of  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  But  the  contributions  are 
original,  and  are  all  pretty  pieces  of  poetry,  and  own  fashionable 
and  distinguished  parentage — Mr.  Allingham,  and  the  Misses 
Rossqtti,  Greenwell,  and  Ingelow,  and  Mrs.  Norton.  The  printing  is 
magnificently  executed,  and.  the  volume  is  one  de  luxe ;  and  when 
we  say  that  it  takes  rank  with  the  Home  Thoughts  and  Home 
Scenes  of  Messrs.  Dalziel,  we  intend  to  give  it  high  praise. 

“Hence,  avaunt!  ’tis  holy  ground!”  We  approach  the 
gynseceum  and  its  mysteries  with  reverential  awe  and  the  blankest 
ignorance.  Fashion  Plates  and  Needleivork  Patterns  (Beeton)  is 
Konx  ompax  to  us;  hut  it  seems  to  be  a  portfolio  full  of  crochet- 
patterns  and  petticoat  models  taken  from  the  magazine  published 
under  the  title,  The  Young  Englishwoman.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  collection  is  a  practical  one,  and  we  take  the  publisher’s 
word  for  it.  It  looks  very  nice,  and  our  gallantry  is  at  once 
enlisted  by  the  Young  Englishwoman  in  any  form. 

Geoffcry  Gambado  (Dean) — this  is  odd  spelling — is  a  queer  little 
book.  Years  upon  years  ago,  the  famous  caricaturist  Buubury  drew 
and  published  some  caricatures  of  had  horses  and  bad  horsemen. 
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The  original  work  has  some  bibliographical  rarity ;  if  we  remember 
rightly,  it  was  clone  in  colours  more  majorum ;  but  what  the  letter- 
press  was  we  have  quite  forgotten.  This  is  a  rifadmento  of  the 
old  work  done  in  wood,  and  with  new  literature.  The  last  we  own 
that  we  have  not  read ;  but  Bunbury’s  sketches  are  very  laugh¬ 
able,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more  sinew  in  him  than  in  many  of 
our  modern  tepid  pictorial  humorists.  The  present  editor  thinks, 
and  many  of  his  reviewers  seem  to  think,  that  this  is  the  first  time 
these  Bunbury  sketches  have  been  published.  This  is  not  the  case. 

Transatlantic  Sketches ;  or,  Sixty  Days  in  America  (Sampson 
Low),  is  a  set  of  etchings  on  the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
with  extracts  from  a  Journal.  Some  of  them  are  amusing,  ancl 
the  artist  —  an  amateur,  we  suspect- — is  stronger  in  the  “actual  ” 
(whatever  that  may  be)  than  the  picturesque.  Two  fancy  pictures 
of  President  Lincoln’s  murder  are  simply  offensive.  The  entrance 
of  the  Hudson  is  very  good,  and  some  of  the  New  York  street 
scenes  are  telling.  The  writer  is,  we  guess,  an  American — at 
least  he  talks  of  “  a  fascinating  facetiee.” 

Flemish  Relics  (the  photographs  by  Cundall,  the  descriptions  by 
p.  G.  Stephens)  is  Mr.  Bennett’s  chef  cl' oeuvre.  It  consists  of  all 
the  best  and  most  famous  buildings  in  Belgium.  As  a  gift-book 
this  volume  has  a  permanent  value,  artistic  and  archaeological,  and 
we  can  speak  of  it  as  much  in  advance  of  the  flimsy  character  of 
some  of  its  competitors.  Mr.  Bennett  also  publishes  a  Marmion, 
illustrated  by  photographs.  It  is  quite  equal  to,  and  of  the  same 
character  as,  the  volumes  we  have  already  named. 

Mr.  Sampson  Low  publishes  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
Divine  and  Moved  Sonys.  It  is  very  well  got  up,  and  ought  to 
be  the  standard  edition.  On  glancing  through  it,  we  own  that 
we  think  better  of  good  Dr.  Watts  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  do 
nowadays.  There  is  really  a  good  deal  of  thought  in  his  Songs; 
and  though  he  now  and  then  misses  the  distinction  between 
childish  and  child-like,  his  popularity  is  a  proof  of  strength.  By 
the  way,  we  observe  that  in  “  Let  dogs  delight,”  &c.,  the  often- 
derided  line  “For  ’tis  their  nature  to  ”  is  printed  “For  ’tis  their 
nature  too.”  Is  this  an  emendation,  or  the  genuine  text  ? 

Everybody  knows,  and  everybody  likes,  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain 
Lectures.  We  have  them  here  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  Keene.  It  is  a  very  proper  and  polite 
edition,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle  are  not  in  bed,  as  Jerrold  said 
they  were,  but  VTangling  over  the  fire,  up  the  stairs,  and  every¬ 
where  but  in  bed.  The  Caudle  Lectures  are  perhaps  Jerrold’s 
least  cynical  work,  and  they  exhibit  very  remarkable  powers  of 
harping  on  the  same  string  without  absolute  monotony.  The 
effect  is  got  by  a  process  of  word-stippling,  which,  though  me¬ 
chanical,  is  telling.  To  read  the  whole  set  is  tedious ;  but  any 
one  Lecture  is  always  amusing,  merely  as  a  study  of  a  certain 
kind  of  art.  To  judge  of  Jerrold’s  real  powers,  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  Caudles  with  their  recent  imitation  in  the  Naggletons. 

From  the  Children's  Friend  Series  wTe  have  Sybil  ancl  her  Live 
Snow-Ball — which,  being  interpreted,  means  a  white  cat — and 
Ronald's  Reason  (Seeley  &  Jackson).  These  are  good  little  books. 
The  one  is  about  a  clergyman  and,  as  we  have  said,  a  cat;  and 
the  other  is  about  a  bad  boy  and  a  good  boy  at  school,  also  about 
a  cripple ;  and  it  is  somehow  connected  with  that  excellent  insti¬ 
tution  whose  title  betrays  such  praiseworthy  ignorance  of  Greek 
— the  “Ortlioptedic  Hospital,”  whose  object  is  to  cure  crooked  feet, 
not  to  raise  straight  children.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  writes  Ronald; 
and  writes  it  as  Mrs.  Hall  always  writes. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  write  a  criticism  on  Dore’s  Lllustrations 
of  Dante's  Inferno.  It  has  been  done  by  distinguished  writers  on 
art.  Mr.  Buskin  has  pronounced  a  modified  but  rather  unfavour¬ 
able  judgment,  while  a  considerable  authority  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Quarterly  has  borne  a  strong  testimony  to  Dore’s  powers — perhaps 
also  to  his  extravagance  and  to  his  peculiar  sense  of  the  grotesque. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  his  versatility  and  powers  of 
invention,  but  he  has  not  learned  the  rare  discretion  of  hus¬ 
banding  his  immense  resources.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he 
succeeds  better  in  humour  than  in  more  serious  art.  In  the 
Inferno  he  is  most  happy  in  the  wildest  and  most  weird  creations; 
serious  simple  dignity  he  scarcely  ever  compasses.  Occasionally 
he  is  nearly  sublime,  often  he  is  quite  profane.  In  the  nude  he  is 
sensuous ;  while  in  giving  the  ideas  of  space,  distance,  and  infinity 
he  scarcely  ever  fails.  At  home  in  horrors,  he  is  deficient  in 
pathos.  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  published  a  noble  volume  of 
Cary’s  translated  text  and  Dortf  s  illustrations ;  the  latter  look  here 
and  there  worn,  or  else  they  are  not  uniformly  printed.  But  the 
publication  is  a  sumptuous  one,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  enterprising  publishers.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  edition  with¬ 
out  observing  how  signally  Dord  fails  in  those  subjects  which 
require  the  highest  art  powers ;  for  example,  the  Ugolino  and  the 
Francesca.  In  this  last  the  breakdown  is  complete.  Dord,  with 
his  fatal  facility  of  invention,  does  not  know  the  text ;  the  guilty 
couple  were  not  put  to  death  on  the  fatal  day,  or  at  any  rate  at 
the  very  moment,  of  the  memorable  kiss. 

We  come  down  with  a  rapid  run  from  the  high  aesthetic  to  the 
simply  practical.  A  flight  of  Mr.  De  la  Bue’s  Annuals  and 
Almanacks  and  Diaries  is  upon  us ;  suited,  as  the  Prayer  Book  says, 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  women  too.  Bound  in 
velvet,  bound  in  sheep,  bound  in  calf,  bound  in  roan,  large  size, 
less,  and  little — everybody  can  be  suited,  and  all  suited  well.  As 
befits  his  science,  Mr.  De  la  Bue  “frontispieces”  his  Pocket- 
books  with  a  photograph  of  the  moon,  of  which  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  is  the  blessedness  we  enjoy  in  not  being  lunarians  and  living 
near  “  Tycho.” 


The  S.  P.  C.  K.,  which  in  its  old  age  has  found  out  the  necessity 
of  being  popular,  also  publishes  a  series  of  Almanacks,  which  are 
exceedingly  cheap  and  useful. 

Among  single  Almanacks  we  have  to  mention  Punch's  Rocket 
Book  (Bradbury  &  Evans),  of  which  it  is  a  high  commendation  to 
say  that  here  we  miss  Leech  less  than  in  Punch  itself;  and  Gutch's 
Literary  and  Scientific  Almanack  (Stevens),  which  contains  a  vast 
collection  of  little  facts,  statistics,  and  memoranda  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  more 
ambitious  compendia. 

{To  be  continued .) 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TAINE  is  a  critic  whose  works  are  sure  of  commanding 
“  general  attention.  His  principles  of  literary  judgment 
may  not  meet  with  universal  approval,  but  he  is  original,  and 
that  is  a  great  merit ;  he  is  likewise  full  of  humour,  point,  and 
brilliancy,  and  that  is  another.  We  need  scarcely  tell  our  readers 
wThat  doctrines  are  illustrated  in  the  Nouveaux  Essais  de  Critique 
et  d' Llistoire.*  That  intellect  is  very  much  an  affair  of  tempe¬ 
rament,  that  physiological  idiosyncrasies  furnish  the  key  to 
the  knowledge  of  an  author’s  mind — such  is  M.  Taine’s  funda¬ 
mental  axiom.  His  commentary  on  this  favourite  text  ranges,  in 
the  volume  before  us,  over  the  most  varied  topics.  Jean  Beynaud 
and  religious  philosophy,  Balzac  and  modern  French  society, 
the  Mormons  and  the  Buddhists,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Bacine,  supply,  with  one  or  two  other  names,  the  farrago 
libelli.  The  article  on  the  author  of  Eugenie  Grandet  is  full,  not 
only  of  interesting  biographical  details,  but  also  of  admirable 
remarks  on  the  style  of  our  contemporary  authors.  We  are 
certainly  very  far  in  these  days  from  the  clearness  and  perspicuity 
recommended  by  Boileau ;  and  the  accumulated  metaphors,  the 
lengthy  descriptions,  the  metaphysical  details  which  occupy  three- 
fourths  of  Balzac’s  novels  are  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  or  the  pathos  of  Madame 
de  Lafayette.  M.  Taine  explains  all  these  peculiarities  by  a 
reference  to  Balzac’s  temperament ;  and,  we  suppose  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  he  places  the  voluminous  writer  of  La  Comeclie 
Humaine  next  to  La  Bruyere,  who  in  a  few  pages  hit  off  the 
society  of  his  own  time,  and  produced  more  effect  than  will  ever 
be  accomplished  by  the  sixteen  thick  volumes  of  our  modern 
Tourangeau. 

The  friends  of  the  late  M.  Davesies  de  Pontes  have  deserved  well 
of  the  public  by  the  care  they  have  bestowed  in  collecting  together 
and  saving  from  oblivion  that  writer’s  works.  The  volume 
just  issued  f  interests  us  especially  as  referring  to  England  and  to 
English  institutions.  It  consists,  first,  of  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  about  eight  years  ago,  and1 
which  were  to  have  been  followed  by  several  others.  They  treat 
of  the  working-classes,  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  prison  discipline, 
and  show  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  a 
long  residence  in  this  country  can  alone  give.  The  essay  entitled  i 
“La  Femme  en  Angleterre,”  which  comes  next,  is  a  complete1 
history  of  the  habits  and  social  position  of  the  gentle  sex  amongst 
us,  from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  Two  short 
fragments  follow,  completing  the  volume,  and  treating  of  the 
Parliamentary  elections  and  of  the  territorial  and  political  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  M.  Davesies  de  Pontes  naturally 
suggests  a  comparison  with  M.  Alphonse  Esquiros,  whom  he 
surpasses,  we  think,  in  depth  of  observation,  whilst  he  is  inferior 
to  him  in  point  of  descriptive  power. 

The  French  translation  of  Dr.  Preller’s  book  on  Boman  mytho¬ 
logy  j;  comes  to  us  introduced  by  a  short  but  valuable  preface  by  M. 
Alfred  Maury.  The  learned  academician  exposes  the  erroneous ' 
notions  which  have  long  existed  in  many  minds  about  the  true 
character  of  heathen  religions,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  elements.  The  masters  of  the  world  themselves 
contributed  to  this  confusion  by  their  policy  of  introducing  into 
their  pantheon  the  deities  of  vanquished  nations.  At  the  same ' 
time,  they  always  reserved  the  right  of  eliminating  such  super¬ 
stitions  as  appeared  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  security ;  and 
though,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  early  dawn  of 
the  Empire,  Hellenic  sources  were  amply  laid  under  contribution, 
the  sacred  rites  and  customs  of  the  old  Quirites  were  never 
seriously  modified.  The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  if  we  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  Boman  mythology,  is  to  separate  in  the 
writers  of  antiquity  what  is  strictly  Boman  from  what  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  afterwards  to  consult  carefully  the  evidence  supplied 
by  monuments,  and  especially  inscriptions.  M.  Alfred  Maury  then 
goes  on  to  show  the  importance  of  Boman  mythology  as  an  object 
of  study.  In  the  first  place,  it  formed  part  of  the  political  system 
of  ancient  Italy;  in  the  next,  it  was  the  expression  of  the  religious 
instincts  of  a  large  country.  If  we  want  to  know  the  motives 
which  urge  on  a  people  to  action,  the  sentiments  which  inspire 
them,  wo  must  master  their  faith  and  understand  their  sacred 
rites.  M.  Dietz’s  version  is  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original, 
elegantly  written,  and  judiciously  cleared  of  the  unnecessary 
details  which  Dr.  Preller,  more  Gcrmanico,  has  profusely  accu¬ 
mulated. 


*  Nouveaux  Essais  de  Critique  cl  d’Hisloire.  Par  II.  Taine.  Paris  and 
London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

f  Etudes  sur  V Angleterre.  Par  L.  Davesies  de  Pontes.  Paris  :  Levy. 

J  Lcs  l)icux  de  I’Ancicnne  Rome,  de  L.  Preller.  Traduction  par  L.  Dietz.. 
Paris :  Didier. 
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The  Nouveaux  Samedis  of  M.  de  Pontmartin  * * * §  form  another 
of  those  galleries  of  pictures  in  which  we  find  hung  up  side  by 
side,  without  any  definite  order,  ancient  heroes  and  modern  littera- 
teurs  —  Philip  II.  next  to  M.  Michelet,  Julius  Csesar  between 
M.  Mcrimee  and  M.  de  Laprade.  M.  de  Pontmartin  was  so  rash, 
some  time  ago,  as  to  venture  on  criticizing  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who, 
with  the  calmness  of  conscious  dignity,  administered  to  him,  by 
way  of  return,  a  rebuke  which  was  intended  to  be  cutting.  It 
required  some  pluck  to  attack  a  man  like  the  new-fledged  Senator, 
and  M.  de  Pontmartin  deserves  praise  for  it ;  he  lias,  besides, 
the  merit  of  being  faithful  to  his  principles — a  quality  which  goes 
far  to  compensate  for  errors  of  taste  and  judgment.  The  articles 
on  M.  Michelet,  M.  Beboul,  and  MM.  de  Goncourt  exemplify 
this.  Of  course  the  Nouveaux  Samedis  contains  a  review  of  the 
famous  nine  days’  wonder — the  Life  of  Julius  Ctesar.  M.  de 
Pontmartin,  like  all  other  French  critics,  was  obliged  to  make 
use  of  manifold  precautions  in  order  to  grapple  with  so  delicate  a 
subject,  and  the  beginning  of  his  article  is  in  this  respect  very 
curious ;  but,  after  all,  he  boldly  protests  against  what  he  calls 
“  the  worship  of  individualism,”  and  he  contends  that  faith,  sound 
political  institutions,  and  morality  alone  are  guarantees  for  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  empires. 

M.  Ad.  Bouillet’s  translation  of  zEschylus  f  is  one  of  the 
best  volumes  of  a  series  which  numbers  already  many  excel¬ 
lent  works.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  had 
begun  his  work  originally  as  a  mere  literary  exercise,  destined 
for  himself  alone,  and  not  written  with  a  view  to  publicity.  It 
was  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Duruy,  who 
encouraged  him  to  send  it  to  the  press.  He  then  revised  it  with 
the  utmost  care,  modified  it  considerably,  and  introduced  all  the 
improvements  which  the  advice  of  friends  suggested.  '  In  its 
present  form  we  think  it  fully  deserves  the  place  it  occupies 
in  M.  Hachette’s  series  of  versions  from  the  classics.  Besides  the 
general  notice  on  /Eschylus,  his  life  and  his  literary  merits,  each 
play  is  preceded  by  a  critical  analysis  of  considerable  extent.  All 
the  fragments  are  likewise  admitted,  and  the  volume  ends  with 
poetical  imitations  from  the  works  of  Racine,  Voltaire,  Crebillon, 
Lomercier,  and  other  eminent  French  dramatists. 

The  close  of  the  year  brings  us  the  usual  supply  of  annuaires, 
comptes-rendus,  and  intellectual  statistics  of  every  kind,  amongst 
which  special  mention  is  due  to  the  volume  for  which  M. 
Menault  and  M.  Boillot  are  jointly  responsible,  j  The  first  chapter 
of  the  Mouvement  Scimtifique  is  taken  up  by  bibliographical 
notices,  and  extends  to  an  unusual  length.  The  taste  for  science 
increases  every  day,  our  authors  remark,  and  the  vehement  dis¬ 
cussions  which  have  sprung  up  between  natural  philosophers  and 
metaphysicians  have  served  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  observers  in 
every  corner  of  the  field  of  inductive  knowledge.  The  reader  will 
find  in  the  volume  before  us  a  complete  sketch  of  the  discussion 
which  the  problems  of  “Animism”  have  originated.  The  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  very  fairly  stated,  and 
although  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  predilections  of  the 
authors,  they  cannot  be  accused  of  allowing  them  undue  weight 
in  their  summary  of  the  discussion.  Next  to  the  review  of  books, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  scientific  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne.  These  soirees  are  now  thoroughly  established  in 
France,  and  have  had  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  compte - 
rendu  of  the  sittings  periodically  held  by  the  Acadtimie  des 
Sciences  terminates  the  volume. 

The  Bande  du  Jura  §,  conducted  by  Madame  de  Gasparin, 
follows  up  its  peregrinations.  This  time  it  is  into  Germany 
that  we  are  invited,  to  accompany  the  travellers,  and  finally, 
chez  nous  —  namely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  express  our  opinion 
of  Madame  de  Gasparin’s  style,  and  her  third  volume  does 
not  lead  us  to  alter  it.  Helvetic  French  is  extremely  piquant 
in  the  writings  of  Madame  de  Charriere,  M.  Olivier,  and  M. 
Tdppfer,  because  it  combines  with  a  certain  amount  of  originality 
that  polish  and  elegance  without  which  there  can  be  no 
literary  merit.  But  the  travelling  journals  of  the  Bande  du  Jura 
— dashed  oft’  currente  calamo,  as  if  they  were  destined  only  for 
private  perusal,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  kind  of  false  wit 
and  forced  eccentricity  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  public — 
do  not  please  us.  The  language  is  neither  French  nor  Swiss ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  jargon,  supportable,  perhaps,  when  it  doe9  not  go 
beyond  one  volume,  but  intolerable  as  soon  as  it  crosses  that  limit. 

Reboul,  like  Jasmin,  was  a  provincial  poet.  ||  We  do  not  mean 
by  this  merely  that  he  was  born  far  from  Paris ;  we  call  him  a 
provincial  because  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  his  native  town,  and 
refused  to  court  popularity  amidst  the  literary  circles  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  at  any  time  a  fashionable 
writer,  and  for  this  M.  Poujoulat  gives  in  his  introductory  notice 
several  reasons  which  are  all  much  to  the  credit  of  Reboul.  The 
baker-poet  had  the  greatest  respect  for  religion,  morality,  and  au¬ 
thority — three  principles  which  public  opinion  in  modern  France 
does  not  much  countenance.  Consequently,  his  works  bear  few 
traces  of  contemporary  passions,  of  the  ideas  which  agitate  the 
masses j  and  here  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  dissent  from 
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M.  Poujoulat’s  panegyric  of  his  author.  Without  sharing  the 
vices  or  even  the  foibles  of  his  fellow-men,  the  poet  should  be  able 
to  analyse  and  describe  them  just  as  a  physician  studies  each 
;  particular  disease  which  afflicts  the  human  body,  in  order  the  better 
to  apply  his  remedies.  We  are  afraid  that  Reboul,  in  spite  of  his 
J  many  excellent  qualities,  will  never  take  rank  amongst  the  great 
!  French  poets  of  the  day.  _  Still,  even  apart  from  their  moral  at- 
!  tractions,  his  works  are  distinguished  by  elegance  of  composition 
|  and  classical  finish.  In  short,  we  enjoy  the  "poetry  sufficiently  to 
1  feel  interested  in  biographical  details  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the 
poet’s  private  character,  and  these  we  find  in  M.  Poujoulat’s 
I  volume. 

The  new  reeueil  of  lyrics  *  which  bears  the  name  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo  is  introduced  by  a  preface  written  in  the  usual  pompous, 
grandiloquent  manner  so  familiar  to  Olympio's  readers.  “  Oyez  une 
'  merveille,”  the  poet  seems  to  say ;  and,  thus  advised,  we  turn  to  the 
!  work  itself,  expecting  to  find  something  really  first-rate.  Of 
;  course  it  is  impossible  for  M.  Victor  Hugo  to  publish  anything 
|  which  shall  not  bear  at  intervals  marks  of  his  genius,  and 
several  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Chansons  des  Rues  et  des 
Bois  are  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation,  more  particularly  those 
entitled  Le  Chene  du  Parc  detruit  and  Ecrit  cn  1827  ;  but  we  regret 
to  find  him  still  indulging  in  those  eccentricities  which,  though 
natural  in  a  young  man,  become  simply  ridiculous  when  they  are 
adopted  as  a  system. 

M.  Auguste  Laugel  f,  whose  contributions  to  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  are  well  known,  and  who  has  also  published  several 
excellent  works  on  natural  philosophy,  now  claims  our  attention 
as  the  historian  of  the  late  American  war.  Being  himself  an 
admirer  of  democratic  institutions,  and  accepting  them,  not  as  an 
evil  that  cannot  be  helped,  but  as  the  condition  of  social  progress, 
he  was  anxious  to  see  how  they  worked  in  the  country  where  they 
have  attained  their  fullest  development,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
started  for  the  United  States.  This  journey  served  to  strengthen 
M.  Laugel  in  his  political  creed.  Theorists,  our  author  remarks, 
have  entertained  serious  fears  concerning  the  possible  results  of  a 
system  which  gives  so  much  authority  to  the  masses.  Indi¬ 
vidualism,  they  say,  will  in  the  long  run  destroy  patriotism ; 
uncontrolled  majorities  will  gradually  be  tempted  to  annihilate 
freedom  itself;  and,  finally,  a  general  and  uniform  standard  of 
mental  culture  cannot  but  produce  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity. 
M.  Laugel  finds  in  the  American  character  what  he  considers  a 
refutation  of  these  three  propositions.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  rather  oddly  says,  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  they  are  made  up  of  the  strangest 
contradictions,  but  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  founding  a 
democracy  where  liberty  and  equality  have  not  fraternized  with 
despotism,  where  religious  principles  exist  without  State  patronage, 
and  where  woman  occupies  her  proper  place  in  society.  Such  is  a 
resume  of  M.  Laugel’s  preface ;  the  book  itself  is  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  of  the  principal  personages  wbo  took  part 
in  it. 

The  literature  of  the  Celtic  races  is  one  which  has  left  deep 
traces  of  its  influence,  and  it  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  intellectual  annals  of  the  world.  Nor  has  it  remained  without 
its  duly  qualified  historian,  for  the  work  we  have  now  to 
notice  f  is  the  production  of  a  scholar  who  has  devoted  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  collection,  the  annotation,  and  the  publication  of 
the  legends,  lyrics,  and  tales  preserved  in  Brittany,  Cornwall,  and 
Wales.  The  Barzaz-Breiz  formed  the  foundation  of  M.  de  la  Ville- 
marque’s  reputation,  and  the  long  series  of  his  critical  treatises  has 
finally  led  up  to  a  most  valuable  and  suggestivo  history  of  dramatic 
literature  among  the  Celts.  We  cannot  follow  the  author  through¬ 
out  the  details  he  has  collected;  we  shall  merely  say  that  the 
Celtic  drama  sprang  originally  from  exactly  the  same  causes  which 
gave  birth  to  it  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  and  with  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  it  became  a  kind  of  literary  adjunct  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Church.  The  most  complete  monument  of  that 
class  of  dramas  appears  to  be  the  one  entitled  Le  Grand  Myst'ere 
de  Jesus,  which  forms  the  subject  of  M.  de  la  Villemarque’s 
book.  It  was  performed  in  the  church  of  Saint  Pol  de  L5on 
during  the  Passion- week  of  1365  with  all  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  the  ritual  of  Roman  Catholicism  can  com¬ 
mand,  and  it  remained  as  a  kind  of  national  tragedy,  acted  from 
time  to  time  to  satisfy  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Breton 
people.  M.  de  la  Villemarque  has  met  with  no  small  difficulties 
in  preparing  a  correct  text  of  the  Grand  Myst'ere,  and  he  has  added 
a  translation  for  those  readers  who  are  not  sufficiently  au  courant 
of  the  Celtic  dialect. 

The  materialist  tendencies  of  modern  German  philosophers 
have  already  been  more  than  once  criticized  in  this  journal. 
M.  Janet’s  book,  Le  Materialisme  Contemporain,  noticed  in  a 
previous  number,  may  be  quoted  amongst  the  best  refutations  of 
Hegel’s  latest  disciples ;  but,  as  M.  Cazelles  observes,  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  judge  of  a  school  of  thinkers  merely  from  a  few  quotations 
made  by  its  opponents,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  decide  im¬ 
partially  whether  writers  like  Dr.  Buchner  or  Dr.  Moleschott  are 
really  wrong,  we  must  read  their  works  and  judge  for  ourselves. 
M.  Cazelles  has  attempted  to  bring  the  last-named  gentleman’s 
theories  §  under  the  notice  of  French  students,  and  those  who 

*  Les  Chansons  des  Bues  et  des  Bois.  Par  Victor  Hugo.  Paris:  Lacroix. 

t  Les  L tats- Unis  pendant  la  Guerre.  Par  M.  Auguste  Laugel.  Paris: 
Bailliere. 

J  Le  Grand  Mystere  de  Jesus,  avee  une  Etude  sur  le  Theatre  chez  les 
Nations  Critiques.  Par  M.  Ilersart  de  la  Villemarque.  Paris:  Didier. 

§  La  Circulation  de  la  Vie.  Par  F.  Moleschott.  Traduit  par  le  Docteur 
Cazelles.  Paris :  Bailliere. 
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wish  to  know  whether  M.  Janet’s  strictures  are'  right  can  now 
turn  at  once  to  the  famous  Kreislauf  des  Lebens.  M.  Cazelles’ 
preface  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first,  he  shows  that  modem 
positivists  have  nothing  in  common,  as  people  generally  suppose, 
with  the  French  materialism  of  Maupertuis  and  Lamettrie ;  in  the 
second,  he  explains  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  present 
extraordinary  development  of  the  inductive  sciences,  and  the 
comparative  disfavour  with  which  metaphysical  studies  are  re¬ 
garded.  This  preface  is  apparently  an  apology  for  the  ideas 
maintained  by  Dr.  Moleschott,  and  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time 
some  interesting  details  on  the  cognate  theories  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Dr.  Carpenter.  The  translation  strikes  us  as  very 
well  done,  in  point  both  of  elegance  and  accuracy. 

M.  T.  Vdsinier,  hunted  from  Belgium  and  from  Prussia  by  the 
police,  on  account  of  his  anti-Bonapartist  views,  has  at  last  come 
to  London,  and  has  published  here  the  second  part  of  his  llktoire 
du  Nouveau  Cesar  * * * §  His  brochure  is  more  particularly  a  narrative  of 
the  famous  expeditions  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne;  but  it  con¬ 
tains  also  a  critique  on  the  History  of  Julius  Ccesar,  viewed  as 
illustrating  the  Napoleonic  theories.  M.  V&inier,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  does  not  indulge  in  the  abuse  which  spoils  so  many  otherwise 
effective  political  pamphlets  either  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  nor 
does  he  seek  popularity  by  retailing  scandalous  anecdotes  or 
antechamber  gossip. 

The  complete  edition  of  M.  Ourliac’s  tales,  now  in  course  of 
publication  f,  takes  us  back  to  the  good  old  times  when  Frederic 
Soulie  and  Charles  de  Bernard  were  the  beau  ideal  of  French 
novelists.  M.  de  Balzac’s  influence  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
Nouvelles,  the  Contes  Sceptiques,  and  the  Marquise  de  Montmirail, 
mixed  up  with  that  of  M.  Paul  de  Kock.  Originality,  therefore, 
is  not  M.  Ourliac’s  forte,  but  his  productions  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  observation,  and  are  extremely  amusing. 

We  wonder  whether  M.  Marc  Bayeux’s  Premiere  Etape  J  is 
really  a  page  from  his  autobiography  ;  if  so,  he  would 
have  done  better  to  suppress  it  altogether,  and  especially  not 
to  dedicate  to  Madame  (his  wife  we  suppose)  the  account  of  his 
youthful  pranks.  We  hope  that  this  “  first  stage  ”  of  M.  Bayeux  in 
his  journey  through  life  is  not  a  specimen  of  his  subsequent  career, 
otherwise  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  the 
yens  tarts,  of  whom  M.  Aurdlien  Scholl  discourses  in  a  novel  § 
written  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  claims  of  morality  and 
of  probity. 

M.  Ponson  du  Terrail  contends  that  the  Quartier  Breda  has  not 
always  been  what  it  is  now.|j  At  one  time  it  used  to  be  the 
favourite  abode  of  poets,  journalists,  and  actresses — perhaps  not 
exactly  patterns  of  virtue,  but  still  preserving  some  principles  of 
honour,  and,  in  particular,  regarding  love  as  far  above  that  mer¬ 
cantile  character  which  it  bears  in  the  demi-monde.  It  is  that 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Quartier  Breda  which  M.  du  Terrail 
aims  at  placing  before  us,  and  certainly,  compared  with  the  Dame 
am  Camelias,  his  book  is  not  what  he  calls  une  oeuvre  malsaine. 
But  this  is  merely  a  relative  merit,  and  Juliette,  our  author’s 
heroine,  can  scarcely  pretend,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  be  an 
immaculate  character. 

M.  Mery’s  Venus  d Arles  wears  no  crinoline  5!,  and  a  young 
German  traveller  falls  in  love  with  her  on  that  very  account.  He 
imagined  at  first  that  he  had  married  a  laundress !  Let  the  reader 
fancy  the  wrath  which  such  a  mesalliance  of  course  excited  in  a 
well-regulated  family.  However,  after  a  variety  of  incidents 
which  it  would  be  too  long  to  relate,  Martha  turns  out  to  be  a 
countess,  and  Leopold’s  most  sensible  horror  of  steel-petticoats 
thus  receives  its  due  reward. 


*  Histoire  du  Nouveau  Cesar.  Londres:  T.  Vesinier. 

f  CEuvres  Completes  d'  Edouard  Ourliac.  Paris:  Levy. 

J  La  Premiere  Etape.  Par  Marc  Baj'eux.  Paris  :  Levy. 

§  Le  Gens  Tares.  Par  Aurelien  Scholl.  Paris  :  Levy. 

||  Les  Nuits  du  Quartier  Breda.  Par  M.  Ponson  du  Terrail.  Paris  : 
Dentu. 

La  Venus  d' Arles.  Par  M.  Me'iy.  Paris :  Levy. 
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■ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

"*7  ^  COMPANY,  Limited) — Last  M  eek  but  One  of  Meyerbeer’s  highly  successful  Opera, 

L’Africaine,  which  will  positively  be  withdrawn  at  Christmas _ Revival  of  Auber’s  cclebruted 

Opera,  Le  Domino  Noir.— On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  L’AFRIC AINE. 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Lemnuns-Sherrington,  Madlle.  Ida  Gilliess,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Cook  ;  Messrs.  Charles  Adams,  Alberto  Laurence,  Henry  Haigh,  J.  G.  Patey,  A.  Cook, 
Ellis,  C.  Lyall,  and  E.  Dussck— Conductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  On  Wednesday  next, 
December  6,  and  Friday,  December  8,  LE  DOMINO  NOIR.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Miss 
Thirlwall,  Miss  Lelfler,  and  Mrs.  A.  Cook  ;  Messrs.  J.  G.  Patey,  C.  Lyall,  E.  Dussck, 
and  Henry  Ilaigh.  After  which  (at  Half-past  Ten)  the  Grand  Ballet,  GITTA  LA 
BALLERINA.  Madlles.  Duchateau,  Borelli,  Montero,  Carey,  and  Pancaldi ;  Mr.  H.  Payne, 
and  M  Desplaces.  On  Wednesday,  December  IB,  will  be  produced  Mr.  Charles  Duffell’s  New 
Opera,  in  One  Act,  entitled  CHRISTMAS  EVE.  On  Boxing  Night,  December  2(5,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  scale  of  unequalled  splendour  n  New  Comic  Chri -turns  Pantomime,  entitled 
ALADDIN  and  the  WONDERFUL  LAMP,  or  Harlequin  and  the  Flying  Palace.  The 
Magnificent  Transformation  Scene  invented  and  painted  by  Mr.  T.  Grieve.  Commence  at  a 
Quarter  to  Eight — Acting  Manuger,  Mr.  Edward  Murray  ;  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  W.  West. 


TV/TR.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD  PAUL,  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL, 

in  a  New  Entertainment,  RIPPLES  on  the  LAKE;  together  with  Ten  Songs 
and  Impersonations,  and  the  “  Living  Photograph  ”  of  Sims  Reeves  in  “Come  into  the 
Garden,  Maud,”  and  a  new  Ballad  by  Tom  llood  entitled  “White  Daisy.”  Mr.  Howard 
Paul  will  Sing  “  Ka-foozle-um  ”  at  each  Representation.  Every  Evening  (except  Saturday) 
at  Eight,  and  on  Saturday  Mornings  at  Three.  Stalls,  Be.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is. — The  Enter¬ 
tainment  will  positively  close  in  London  on  December  28. 

1.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

will  appear  in  A  PECULIAR  FAMILY,  written  by  W.  Brough.  After  which  Mr. 
Parry  will  give  his  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS.  Every  Evening  (except  Saturday)  at 

Eight;  Saturday,  at  Three _ Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  and  os _ ROYAL  GALLERY  of 

ILLUSTRATION,  14  Regent  Street. 


QTODARE.  —  TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY-FIFTH 

REPRESENTATION-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN  HALL-MARVELS 
in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  as  performed  by  command  before  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  at  Windsor  Castle,  Tuesday  Evening,  November  21, 1866 — Great 
Sensation  created  by  the  8PHYNX,  a  Mystery;  the  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees, 
and  the  Real  Indian  Basket  Trick,  us  only  performed  by  Colonel  STODARE.  Every  Evening 
at  Eight.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  Old  Bond  Street,  and 
Box-office,  Egyptian  Hall.  Admission,  Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s. 

“  Almost  miraculous.’’— Vide  Times,  April  18, 1865. 


QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. — The 

^  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  by  the 
MEMBERS  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pull  Mull  East.  Niue  till  Dusk — Admission,  Is. 

WILLIAM  CALLOW,  Secretary. 


l^INGLEY  HALL,  Birmingham.— The  SEVENTEENTH 

GREAT  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Domestic  Poultry, 
Corn,  Roots,  and  Implements  will  be  held  in  Bingley  Hall,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 

and  Thursday,  December  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th _ l<  or  Special  Railway  Arrangements,  see  the 

Advertisements  and  Bills  of  the  several  Companies. 


pURZON  EXHIBITION  HALL,  Birmingham.— The  SIXTH 

^  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  SPORTING  and  other  DO  iS  will  be  held  in  the 
New  Curzon  Exhibition  Hall,  Birmingham, Ion  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  December — For  Special  Railway  Arrangements,  6ee  the  Advertise¬ 
ments  and  Bills  of  the  several  Companies. 


piIAPTER  HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER.— A  MEETING  of  the 

^  Fellows  of  the  SOCIETY  of  ANTIQUARIES  of  LONDON  and  their  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Chapter  House,  at  Twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday,  December  2,  to  promote  the 
Restorati  n  of  that  Edifice.  The  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  has  consented  to  take  the  Chair.  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  R. A.,  F.S. A.,  will  describe  the 
Architectural  features  of  the  Building.  — Admission  by  Tickets,  to  be  given  up  at  the  door. 
Gentlemen,  not  being  Fellows  of  the  Society,  may  obtain  Tickets  by  an  early  application,  in 
person,  at  the  Society’s  Apartments. 

Somerset  House,  November  23,  1865.  C.  KNIGIIT  WATSON,  M. A.,  Secretary  S.A . 


rPHE  ALLEGED  INSURRECTION  in  JAMAICA.— At  a 

Meeting  held  on  Friday,  November  24,  1865,  at  the  Offices  of  the  BRITISH  and 
FOREIGN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY,  comprising  Members  of  the  Committee,  Gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Baptist,  the  London,  and  the  Moravian  Missionary  Societies  (representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Wesleyan  body  being  unable  to  attend,  in  consequence  of  another  meeting),  and 
other  Gentlemen;  G.  W.  ALEXANDER,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  in  the  Chair;  the 
following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

First.— That  a  Deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Right  Honourable  E.  Cardwell, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  urge  on  the  Government  the  importance  of  their 
taking  immediate  steps  for  an  impartial  and  a  searching  Inquiry  into  the  deplorable 
events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  Jamaica,  and  into  the  causes  which  have 
occasioned  them. 

Second.— This  Meeting  further  encourages  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  to  call  public  attention  to  the  propriety  of  a  Parliamentary  Investiga¬ 
tion,  embracing  an  Inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  existing  Laws  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
Administration  of  the  Island. 

Third _ This  Meeting  desires  to  express  its  deep  sympathy  with  Dr.  Underbill,  and  to  record 

its  appreciation  of  his  consistent  and  indefatigable  labours  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity,  in  Jamaica. 


QUNDAY  OPENING  of  MUSEUMS.— A  Public  MEETING, 

in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  to  Establish  the  Opinion  of  the  Working  Classes  as  being  in  Favour, 
and  to  Expose  the  Means  employed  by  the  Subbatarian  Organizations  to  Impose  upon  tlio 
Government  and  the  House  ot  Commons,  on  Thursday,  December  7,  at  8.30. 

Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  is  expected  to  take  the  Chair. 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  promised  to  attend. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon,  Sec. 


rPESTIMONIAL  to  Mr.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary  of  the  Orphan 

Working  School.  Ilaverstock  Hill,  N.W — The  Committee  are  anxious  that  his  Services 
should  receive  a  special  Mark  of  Approval,  and  solicit  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  or  Collections,  of 
One  Guinea  and  upwards,  from  so  many  as  may  sympathise  with  them  in  their  endeavour  to 
reward  his  long  and  faithful  Services,  rendered  to  one  of  the  most  important  Institutions  in 
the  Kingdom. 

Treasurers— H.  E.  Gurney,  Esq.,  Lombard  Street,  V.P.,  and  Treasurer  of  the  O.  W.  S.; 
George  Moore,  Esq.,  Bow  Churchyard,  Cheapside. 

Amount  received,  £337  8s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurers  ;  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  at  56  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.C.;  and  the  following  Bankers— The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank, Princes  Street;  London 
and  County,  Lombard  Street ;  Bank  of  London  (Charing  Cross  Branch).  Post-office  Orders 
upon  the  Chief  Office*  London,  to  be  made  payable  to  either  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  HOLT,  ) 

GEORGE  S.  MEASON,  > Hon.  Secs. 

November  16, 1865.  W.  N.  WORTLEY,  J 


T TNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. —NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given, 

that  the  next  Half-yearly  Examination  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University 
will  commence  on  Monday,  January  8, 1866. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar  (Burlington 
House,  London,  W.)  at  least  Fourteen  Days  before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  are  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  Degrees 
conferred  by  the  University  in  Arts,  Science,  Laws,  and  Medicine;  and  are  exempt  (1)  from 
the  Entrance  Examination  otherwise  imposed  on  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst;  (2)  from  those  Examinations  of  which  every  Medical  Student 
dow  commencing  his  professional  studies  is  required  to  have  passed  some  one;  (3)  from  the 
Preliminary  Examination  otherwise  imposed  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  Candidates  for  its 
Fellowship;  and  (4)  from  those  Examinations  of  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  person  entering 
upon  Articles  of  Clerkship  to  an  Attorney  to  have  passed  some  one— such  as  Matriculate  in 
the  First  Division  being  entitled  to  the  additional  exemption  from  One  Year’s  Service. 

November  25,  1865.  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 


/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Two  in  the  Classical  and  Two  in  the  Military  Department,  value  £25  per  Annum,  will 
be  Open  to  Competition  in  January  next  to  all  BOYS,  whether  previously  Members  of  the 
College  or  not,  who  are  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1866— Application  for  all  particulars  to 
be  made  to  the  Secretary,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


QUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 

^  Near  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

Head-Master— Rev.  J.  D.  KINGDON,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

This  School  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Governors,  the  Cloth- 
workers’ Company,  who  have  also  attached  to  it— Four  Exhibitions  of  £40  per  annum,  tenable 
lor  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (one  vucunt  every  year).  Four  Scholarships  of  £25  per 
annum,  tenable  for  two  years,  not  at  an  University  (two  vacant  every  year).  There  is  also  an 
Exhibition  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  for  lour  years  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  These 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  are  open  to  the  whole  School,  and  awarded  by  Examination. 

Advantages  for  a  limited  number  of  the  Sons  of  Clergymen _ For  further  particulars  apply  to 

1  the  Head-Master,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on  January  20,  1866. 
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KING  LEOPOLD. 

IT  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  the  health  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  should  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  concern 
to  Europe.  His  undoubted  experience,  and  the  sagacity  with 
which  it  has  been  deservedly  the  custom  to  credit  him,  have 
long  ago  raised  him  to  a  position  of  no  slight  political 
importance.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  great  political 
changes  were  being  intentionally  postponed  until,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  he  should  be  no  more.  In  this  respect 
he  has  resembled,  more  or  less,  Pius  IX.  and  the  late 
Lord  Palmerston.  All  three  represented  till  recently  the 
principle  of  maintaining  things  as  they  are,  and  might 
have  taken  for  their  several  mottoes  the  maxim  of  the 
Roman  poet  —  “  Permitte  Divis  cajtera.”  An  English,  a 
Belgian,  and  an  Italian  crisis  might,  not  improperly,  be 
thought  the  natural  consequences  of  the  termination  of  the 
life-tenancy  of  three  men  whose  chief  method  of  solving  poli¬ 
tical  problems  was  often  to  adjourn  them.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians,  over  and  above  his  discretion  and  his  moderation, 
has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  some  real  popularity  at  home ; 
and,  considering  the  religious  and  political  party  conflicts  that 
ordinarily  rage  in  Belgium,  this  is  saying  not  a  little  in 
his  favour.  Of  late  years,  undesirable  personal  influences 
have  been  allowed  to  cloud  his  judgment,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  the  full  confidence  of  his  subjects;  but  a  monarch 
who  has  reigned  so  well  up  to  the  very  confines  of  senility 
may  be  pardoned  if,  at  the  close  of  an  honourable  life,  his 
mild  wisdom  has  shown  symptoms  of  decay.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  his  death  would  be  the  signal  for 
reasonable  anxiety  on  the  part  of,  and  on  account  of,  Belgium. 
During  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer,  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  have  oozed  out  at  intervals  in  the  articles  of  the 
Belgian  press  and  the  common  conversation  of  Belgian  politi¬ 
cians.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Belgian  to  forget  that  his  country 
lies,  so  to  speak,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  French 
frontier,  and  that  the  Empire  which  has  found  it  worth 
while  to  appropriate  Savoy  and  Nice  might  think  it 
convenient  to  moot,  sooner  or  later,  the  project  of  a  Belgian 
annexation.  The  floating  rumours  culminated  not  long 
(  ago  in  an  important  pamphlet,  proceeding  from  the  pen 
of  a  Belgian  ex-Foreign  Minister.  Such  sinister  predictions 
as  it  contained  were  met  with  patriotic  protestations  on  the 
part  of  the  writer’s  fellow-countrymen,  and  with  ridicule  on 
the  part  of  the  French  official  press;  but  the  suspicions  thus 
formally  shaped  in  words  have  never  been  laid  to  rest  again, 
and  the  topic  has  continued  to  excite  attention  in  every  part 
of  Europe. 

To  a  small  Power  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  and  on  the  vigorous  protection 
of  distant  and  perhaps  lukewarm  allies,  the  present  condition 
of  Europe  is  not  reassiming.  The  security  of  old  European 
treaties,  and  even  of  acknowledged  European  guarantees,  have 
fallen  of  late  in  general  estimation.  The  country  that  has 
least  to  gain  by  ambitious  violence,  and  that  is  most  interested 
!  in  the  world’s  peace,  is  subsiding  slowly,  but  unmistakeably, 
into  an  avowed  policy  of  non-intervention  ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Continent  has  estopped  itself  by  its  own  aggressions 
from  complaining  if  the  old  European  status  quo  is  modified 
or  shaken.  Henceforward,  a  large  part  of  Europe  will  be 
unable  to  affect  a  virtuous  indignation,  whatever  the  drama 
that  is  being  enacted  ;  and  any  State  will  in  future,  it  seems, 
be  permitted  to  indulge  its  desire  of  aggrandizement  if  it  is 
only  strong  enough  to  defy,  or  reactionary  enough  to  despise, 
the  moral  opinion  of  the  rest.  So  long  as  King  Leopold 
lives,  his  many  connections  with  European  Powers,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  various  wire¬ 
pullers  of  the  Continent  make  him  a  dangerous  man  to 
meddle  with.  But  M.  Dechamps  is  not  singular  in  thinking 
that,  when  he  is  gone,  Belgium  will  have  few  European  friends 
on  whom  she  may  rely.  The  extension  of  the  French  frontiers 


in  the  West  of  Europe  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  of  concern  to 
the  Russian  Empire.  Russia  is  not  likely  again  to  commit  the 
blunder  of  heading  a  holy  alliance  against  French  democracy  ; 
and  whether  Antwerp  is  a  Dutch,  a  Belgian,  or  a  French 
seaport  is  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Pique,  perhaps,  gave  point  to  the  distinct 
refusal  with  which,  a  few  years  back,  the  Russian  Emperor 
met  England’s  suggestions  of  a  concerted  protest  against 
the  absorption  of  the  Piedmontese  provinces ;  but  there 
was  as  much  sound  sense  as  pique  about  the  Russian  view. 
All  such  protests  are  evidently  vain  unless  backed  by  a 
determination,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  remonstrances, 
to  draw  the  sword.  For  Russia  to  make  war  on  France 
to  preserve  Savoy  to  Italy  would  have  been  as  insane  as 
for  France  to  make  war  on  Russia  to  please  the  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus.  And  Belgium  asks  herself,  with  some 
dismay,  whether  a  Belgian  annexation  would  be  viewed  with 
any  less  complacency  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  On 
the  side  of  Prussia,  Belgium  has  still  less  to  expect.  M. 
Bismark  naturally  entertains  little  affection  for  a  country 
which  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  nest  of  democrats.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  growing  feeling  in  Prussia  that  it  might 
be  well  to  let  France  make  her  own  terms ;  and  to  pur¬ 
chase,  if  possible,  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Baltic 
at  the  price  of  allowing  Napoleon  III.  to  compensate  himself 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Prussians 
would  not  sooner  sacrifice,  twenty  times  over,  a  defenceless 
neighbom-  than  relax  their  hold  on  those  Rhenish  provinces 
the  loss  of  which  would  wound  a  susceptible  national  vanity. 
M.  Bismark’s  recent  visit  to  Paris  has  not  escaped  invidious 
comment  and  curiosity.  The  French  press,  indeed,  with 
a  comical  show  of  dignity,  was  careful  to  tell  us  how  scrupu¬ 
lously  M.  Bismark  had  refrained  from  tempting  the  virtue  of 
the  French  nation.  To  use  the  words  of  Hamlet,  perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  that  “  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much.”  It 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Prussian  Premier’s  visit  wras 
connected  with  the  endless  subject  of  the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe. 
It  is  affectation  to  doubt  that  overtures  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  purchasing  Austria’s  interest  in  the  conquered 
territory,  and  M.  Bismark  has  even  been  accused  by  scandal 
of  an  endeavour  to  force  Austria  to  terms  by  closing  against 
her  the  European  Money-market.  Russia  would  probably  be 
appeased  by  the  restoration  to  Denmark  of  the  north  of 
Schleswig.  France  would  only  remain  to  be  contented  ;  and  M. 
Bismark  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  labour  under  the  impression 
that  France  requires  no  material  compensation  at  so  delicate  a 
conjuncture.  What,  then,  does  he  propose  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  to  offer  her  ?  M.  Bismark  alone  knows;  but  when 
he  visits  the  French  Emperor  at  Compiegne,  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  Belgian  patriots  should  feel  uneasy. 

The  absorption  of  Belgium,  from  some  points  of  view,  would 
scarcely  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  French  nation.  The  neutrality 
of  Belgium  is  a  shield  behind  which,  in  case  of  a  European 
conflict,  France  stands  sheltered  on  the  North.  Provided  that 
Belgium  can  make  her  neutrality  respected,  she  protects  the 
French  frontier  better  and  more  cheaply  than  a  French  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  Such  has  been  the 
opinion  of  M.  Persigny  and  of  M.  Thiers,  and  the  opinion  is 
as  sensible  and  rational  as  could  be  wished.  No  scheme  for 
the  partition  of  Belgium  could  make  the  French  frontier  as 
secure.  Supposing  even  that  the  illusory  plan  for  annexing 
to  France  the  territory  between  the  Scheld  and  the  Meuse 
were  carried  into  effect,  France  would  still  have  lost  some¬ 
thing.  It  is  true  that  upon  paper  her  military  position  would 
be  magnificent.  In  the  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  she 
would  enjoy  theoretically  the  advantage  of  an  adjacent  sea¬ 
board,  intersected  by  navigable  French  rivers,  without  being 
exposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  discomfort  of  blockade. 
But,  in  fact,  the  Dutch,  if  they  held  Antwerp,  could 
never  remain  neutral  in  such  a  contest.  The  first  cannon- 
shot  would  be  the  signal  for  their  joining  one  or  other 
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of  the  belligerents ;  and  France  would  take  care  that  the  choice 
was  promptly  exercised  in  her  own  favour.  To  give  the 
French  the  Scheld  and  the  Meuse  would,  therefore,  in  reality 
be  to  give  them  Antwerp.  Belgium,  in  such  an  event,  must  be 
held  by  French  troops,  and  in  all  probability  would  again 
become  the  theatre  of  war.  There  are  accordingly,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  but  two  real  alternatives — whether  Belgium  is  to 
exist,  or  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  a  French  province ;  and 
the  latter  would  involve  nearly  as  much  loss  of  military  advan¬ 
tage  as  it  would  gain.  But  the  question  of  extension  of  the 
French  frontier  must  not  be  considered  solely,  and  would  not 
certainly  be  decided,  upon  military  grounds.  Every  windfall 
that  comes  to  the  French  Empire  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  Imperial  dynasty ;  and  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  Savoy, 
and  Nice,  would  be  trophies  to  which  any  future  Bona¬ 
parte  adventurer  would  be  entitled  to  point  with  triumph 
as  among  the  hereditary  glories  of  his  house.  This  is  not 
so  serious  a  reproach  as  it  might  seem.  There  are  few  Eoyal 
families  upon  the  Continent  that  would  not  court  a  distinction 
of  the  kind,  and  that  territorial  greediness  is  not  altogether  a 
thing  of  remote  antiquity  which  converted  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  fifty  years  ago,  into  a  banquet  of  Eoyal  and  Imperial 
harpies.  For  a  new  empire,  like  the  French,  the  prestige  of 
a  policy  of  annexation  is  worth  more,  and  the  desire  to  obtain 
it  would  be  more  excusable.  France  might  not  care  to  have 
Belgium  as  a  military  position,  or  as  a  political  investment ; 
but  it  might  be  worth  France’s  while  to  have  it  for  an  orna¬ 
ment,  and  a  concession  to  her  own  vanity. 

If  the  Belgians  cared  less  about  their  national  independence, 
it  would  be  in  greater  peril.  They  do  care  about  it,  and  they 
are  right  in  so  doing.  As  they  are  circumstanced  at  present, 
they  present  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  free  and  industrious 
people,  engaged  in  working  out  many  difficult  problems  in 
religion  and  in  politics,  and  sheltered  from  all  the  interruptions 
of  war.  Transformed  into  a  knot  of  French  departments, 
Belgium  would  in  many  ways  be  benefited ;  but  she 
would  exchange  national  self-government  for  government  by 
prefects,  and  rvould  buy  a  showy  interest  in  the  French  flag 
at  the  ruinous  price  of  partnership  in  French  enterprise  and 
adventure.  And  so  long  as  the  Belgians  prefer  remaining 
as  they  are,  so  long  will  it  be  very  difficult  for  Napoleon  III. 
to  seize  upon  their  territory.  The  French,  in  spite  of  all  that 
John  Bull  may  think,  are  not  a  nation  of  brigands.  They 
are  a  people  with  a  good  deal  of  nobility  of  nature,  mixed  up 
with  egregious  vanity,  and  lust  of  conquest,  and  intolerable 
arrogance.  They  are  far  too  liberal  and  civilized  not  to  blush 
at  the  idea  of  repeating  the  old  follies  of  Natoleon  III.,  and 
crushing  the  individuality  of  Belgium,  without  consulting 
Belgium’s  wishes.  Universal  suffrage  does  not  mean  much, 
but  it  means  something  ;  and  the  French,  who  have  so  persist¬ 
ently  maintained  that  the  Schleswigers  and  Holsteiners  ought 
to  be  consulted  about  their  own  destiny,  could  not,  and  rvould 
not,  assert  that  the  opinions  of  the  Belgians  were  totally 
beside  the  point.  There  is  a  large  Republican  party 
in  name,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  the  merit  of  being 
cosmopolitan  in  its  sympathies.  This  is,  indeed,  the  best  side 
of  French  Republicanism.  It  has  a  kind  of  impulsive  and 
generous  interest  in  many  causes  which  it  has  been  the 
hereditary  policy  of  successive  French  statesmen  to  consider 
antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of  France.  M.  Thiers, 
M.  Guizot,  and  perhaps  the  Emperor  of  the  French  are 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  wild  and  enthusiastic 
French  Democrat ;  but  if  they  arc  exempt  from  his  failings, 
they  are  deficient  in  some  of  his  virtues.  The  same 
popular  feeling  which  defends,  in  France,  the  cause  of  Italy 
against  the  traditional  prejudices  of  French  statesmen,  ■would, 
if  necessary,  espouse  the  cause  of  Belgium. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AND  THE  TORIES. 

TV/TR.  BRIGHT,  in  his  strange  and  undiscriminating  invec- 
-LvJl  tive  against  the  Tories,  has  shown  that  he  is,  after  all, 
only  a  sort  of  Tory  reversed,  possessed  of  the  true  old  Tory 
spirit,  and  as  alien  in  temper  to  the  bulk  of  Liberal  English¬ 
men  as  the  most  bigoted  old  Tory  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Eldon  days  would  seem  if  he  were  to  try  to  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  this  generation.  Exactly  as  the  genuine,  imprac¬ 
ticable,  inextinguishable  old  Tory  seriously  believed  that  any 
one  who  differed  from  him,  and  who  suggested  that  there 
might  be  changes  for  the  better  in  the  glorious  British  Con-  j 
stitution,  was  to  be  hated  as  a  villain  unless  he  was  to  be  { 
pitied  as  a  maniac,  so  Mr.  Bright  thinks — and  evidently 
thinks  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart — that  those  who  sit  on  the 
wrong  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  wholly  given  up 
to  evil  things,  are  the  destroyers  and  enemies  of  their 


country,  and  are  a  mass  of  living  corruption  from 
the  scalp  of  their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  feet. 
This  mode  of  viewing  men  and  their  opinions  is  almost 
obsolete  in  this  day.  If  there  is  any  parallel  to  be  found  for 
it,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Newdegate  and 
Mr.  Whallet  regard  Roman  Catholic  priests.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  stand  none  of  the  nonsensical  sentimentalizing 
tomfoolery  of  people  who  look  at  times  and  places  and  circum¬ 
stances  ;  who  examine  whether  all  priests  are  bad ;  who  ask 
whether  English  priests  are  not  better  than  Spanish  priests, 
and  whether  institutions  that  were  very  bad  once,  and  in  other 
countries,  may  not  be  neutralized  by  the  counteracting 
influences  of  a  free  Protestant  country.  Mr.  Bright,  in 
the  same  way,  declines  altogether  to  look  at  the  Tories 
as  they  are — at  the  objects  they  now  have  before  them, 
at  the  good  they  can  do,  at  the  evil  which  they  are 
restrained  from  inflicting.  A  Tory  is  to  him,  in  his 
unalterable  essence,  a  bad,  mischievous  man ;  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  as  much  to  be  abjured,  detested,  and  loathed  by 
every  honest  man  as  a  Prelatist  was  hated  by  an  old  Scotch 
Covenanter.  And  just  as  a  Covenanter,  although  he  happened 
to  be  fighting  against  those  who  were  attempting  to  impose 
by  force  a  creed  on  a  population  that  shrank  from  it,  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  uphold  religious  liberty  or  to  found  a 
better  system  of  government,  so  Mr.  Bright,  although  he 
curses,  like  Ernulphus,  every  one  who  is  not  a  Liberal,  has 
no  turn  for  Liberal  thoughts,  nor  any  desire  to  appeal  to  that 
fair  reasoning,  or  to  promote  that  liberal  spirit  of  judging  of 
men  and  things,  which  ought  to  be  the  especial  aim  of  the 
Liberal  party  if  it  deserves  the  name.  And  what  especially 
roused  Mr.  Bright’s  indignation,  and  moved  him  to  even  ex¬ 
ceptional  vehemence,  was  what  he  considered  the  apostasy  of 
certain  great  towns  of  the  North,  which,  being  within  the 
blessed  light  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  had  actually 
sinned  against  light,  and  had  returned  two  benighted  Tories 
to  Parliament.  He  mourned  over  the  apostasy,  and  rebuked 
it,  exactly  as  old  Tories  of  a  bygone  generation  mourned  over 
the  presumptuous  folly  and  the  terrible  backsliding  of  those 
who  walked  in  the  ways  of  Canning  and  Peel,  instead  of 
following  the  narrow,  honest,  straight,  and  honourable  path  of  a 
genuine,  besotted,  bigoted  Toryism.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  to  think  as  Mr.  Bright  does — so  entirely  to  ignore  all 
shades  of  thought,  all  changes  of  time  and  men  and  parties — 
is  to  go  back  half  a  century  in  political  wisdom,  and  to  re¬ 
produce  the  worst  side  of  the  political  life  that  was  seen  in 
England  fifty  years  ago. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Bright  says  is  unquestionably  true. 
Very  few  Tories  themselves  now  doubt  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  country  that  their  party  failed  in  its  opposition  to  many 
excellent  measures  which,  within  the  last  forty  years,  have 
given  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  nation.  In  recent  times  the 
Liberal  party  has  done  much  more  for  the  general  good  than 
the  Tory  party  has  done ;  and  even  now  there  are  changes 
which  the  Liberal  party  is  pledged  to  make,  and  which  the 
Tory  party  is  pledged  to  resist,  but  which,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
are  defended  by  better  arguments  than  those  by  which  they  are 
opposed.  So  long,  too,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  leads  the  Tory  party,  it 
is,  we  think,  much  more  creditable  to  the  country  that  public 
affairs  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  men  of  a  different  stamp. 
But  the  ancient  history  of  the  Tories  no  more  affects  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Tories  of  the  present  day  than  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Whigs  affects  our  judgment  of  Lord  Russell’s  Cabinet. 
It  puts  us  on  our  guard,  but  that  is  all.  If  we  find  that 
either  party  is  not  as  it  once  was,  we  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
The  past  history  of  Lord  Russell  made  it  not  improbable 
that,  if  he  ever  got  power  again,  he  would  job  right  and  left 
for  his  relations;  that  he  would  have  none  but  the  driest, 
dreariest  old  Whigs  in  office;  and  that  he  would  exclude  every 
one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  wide-spread  Whig  connection. 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  Lord  Russell  took  a  different  line, 
and  invited  men  so  unlike  cut  and  dry  young  Whigs  as  Mr. 
Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen  to  join  his  Ministry,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  either  he  had  grown  wiser,  or  that  the  times  were 
too  strong  for  him  and  that  the  days  of  Whig  jobbery  and 
exclusiveness  were  past.  The  Tories  might  be  supposed,  by  a 
person  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  them,  to  be  still 
hankering  after  Protection,  still  anxious  to  shut  out  Dissenters 
from  Parliament,  still  longing  to  plunge  England  in  bloody 
wars,  in  order  that  the  younger  sons  of  decent  families 
might  gain  more  easily  that  splendid  remuneration  which  a 
grateful  nation  offers  to  subordinate  officers  of  the  line. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Tories  neither  wish  for  these 
things  nor  dream  of  them.  They  merely  wish  to  represent 
the  other  side  of  the  argument  to  that  which  Mr.  Bright  adopts 
on  some  questions  still  undetermined.  They  may  be  arguing 
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on  the  wrong  side  sometimes,  but  at  any  rate  they  argue  in 
the  modern  fashion,  and  appeal  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
modern  world  is  prepared  to  act.  They  are  so  far  more 
liberal  than  Mr.  Bright  that  they  offer  to  make  political 
changes  a  matter  of  fair  and  temperate  argument.  They  do 
not  even  say  that  Mr.  Bright  is  bad  and  traitorous,  and  alto¬ 
gether  blind,  but  they  say  that  what  he  urges  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  country  Avill  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  Sir 
John  Pakington,  for  example,  spoke  the  other  day  of  politics  in 
a  much  more  liberal  way  than  that  in’which  Mr.  Bright  treated 
them  at  Blackburn,  for  he  was  only  intent  on  proving  that 
the  effects  of  a  sweeping  Reform  Bill  would  be  mischievous, 
and  it  is  quite  open  to  any  one  to  prove  this  if  he  can. 

All  questions  of  the  change  or  retention  of  political  institu¬ 
tions  are  purely  questions  of  expediency,  and  impartial  people 
are  only  concerned,  not  that  this  Ministry  should  be  in  or 
out,  not  that  an  audience  at  Blackburn  should  be  rapturous, 
or  that  an  audience  at  W orcester  should  experience  that  gentle 
pleasure  which  a  congenial  speech  gives  after  dinner  in  a 
provincial  town,  but  that  the  view  of  expediency  which 
is  upheld  by  the  best  arguments  should  prevail,  and 
that  it  should  prevail  because  those  to  whom  political 
power  is  entrusted  think  those  arguments  the  best.  The 
three  towns  over  whose  backsliding  Mr.  Bright  mourns  have 
apostatized  simply  because  the  electors  either  consider  that  the 
arguments  of  those  who  think  differently  from  Mr.  Bright  are 
better  than  the  arguments  of  those  who  think  with  him,  or 
because  they  are  inclined  to  place  greater  personal  confidence 
in  his  opponents  than  in  his  friends.  It  is  inevitable,  in  politics, 
that  men  should  sometimes  judge,  not  by  express  reasoning, 
but  by  that  condensed  reasoning  which  they  conceive  to  be 
expressed  in  a  representative  man.  The  electors  of  those 
three  towns  have  possibly  compared  what  they  think  of  Mr. 
Bright  with  what  they  think  of  Lord  Derby,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Bright  but  Lord  Derby  • 
who  comes  nearest  to  what,  in  a  dim,  vague  way,  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  truth.  And  it  is  also  inevitable  that  more 
importance  should  be  attached  to  this  personal  view  of  politics 
than  it  deserves,  for  it  is  the  readiest  means  of  judging 
roughly  ;  and  most  electors  are  incapable  of  anything 
more  than  a  very  rough  judgment.  Mr.  Bright  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  rude,  telling,  salient  argument  against 
a  Reform  Bill  that  ordinary  men  love  to  get  hold  of. 
They  might  find  it  difficult  to  say,  in  apt  language,  that  they 
should  not  like  to  have  the  control  of  the  country  handed  over 
entirely  to  men  who  have  no  reverence  for  the  past,  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  prejudices,  no  wish  to  meet  and  understand  the  views 
of  their  opponents,  no  perception  of  the  necessity  to  give  a 
free  country  nothing  but  what  it  both  wishes  for  and  knows 
that  it  wishes.  They  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  say  all 
this  at  length,  but  they  can  put  it  very  shortly  in  a  way  that 
typifies  their  meaning  quite  plainly  to  themselves  and  their 
friends,  and  can  say  that  they  do  not  wish  England  to  be 
governed  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  by  men  like  him.  Mr.  Bright 
says  that  the  Tories  are  a  decaying  faction ;  but  he  has 
done  his  best  to  arrest  their  decay  by  supplying  them 
with  an  effective,  popular,  and  homely  argument — the 
argument  that  if  the  country  lets  him  do  as  he  wishes, 
it  must  let  him,  and  such  men  as  he  is,  guide  it.  And 
although  the  argument,  in  its  broader  and  coarser  form,  is 
merely  a  popular  one,  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
larger  judgment  do  not  feel  much  fear  of  Mr.  Bright,  yet 
they  dislike,  as  much  as  the  fiercest  Essex  Tory  could,  the 
extreme  illiberality  of  spirit  in  which  he  deals  with  political 
questions.  It  is  not  the  advocacy  of  extreme  opinions  that 
alienates  them — for  it  may  be  most  useful  to  a  country  so  dis¬ 
posed  as  England  is  to  sink  into  self-complacent  incidence,  that 
men  who  honestly  hold  extreme  opinions  should  advocate 
them  in  a  powerful  and  striking  manner — but  they  are 
alienated  when  he  addresses  them,  because,  above  all  things, 
they  dislike  the  advocacy  of  liberal  measures  in  a  perverse, 
one-sided,  and  illiberal  manner. 


THE  QUEEN 

I1E  announcement  that  Her  Majesty  is  about  to 
resume  the  ceremonial  duties  of  her  station  has  been 
received  with  unmixed  gratification  by  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects.  To  the  London  tradesman  it  has  the 
same  sort  of  interest  that  the  restoration  of  the  cotton  supply 
has  to  the  operatives  in  Lancashire.  The  populace  of  London 
sight-seers  will  look  upon  the  prospect  of  a  Royal  opening  of 
Parliament  as  a  restoration  of  their  traditional  and  legi¬ 
timate  aliment,  after  a  long  starvation  upon  the  husks  of 
Garibaldi  processions  and  Cardinal’s  funerals.  And  the 


fashionable  world,  which  has  been  indignant  at  being  put 
oft  so  long  with  princesses  under  age  or  wandering  German 
Royalties,  will  feel  that  due  consideration  is  at  length'  paid  to  its 
slighted  consequence,  and  will  look  forward  to  a  season  of  un¬ 
paralleled  saltation.  But  beyond  these  favoured  classes,  whose 
thirst  for  the  Royal  presence  cannot  be  credited  with  any  very 
patriotic  origin,  there  will  be  large  numbers  who  will  welcome 
the  return  of  the  Queen  to  public  life  with  a  genuine  satis¬ 
faction,  wholly  unconnected  with  any  taste  for  Royal  pro¬ 
cessions  or  Court  balls.  The  British  Constitution  is  such  an 
odd  compromise,  so  fertile  in  material  and  moral  advantage, 
so  obnoxious  to  theoretical  objection,  that  those  who 
recognise  its  blessings  are  prone  to  an  anxiety,  which  may 
sometimes  be  over-sensitive,  lest  anything  should  happen  to 
weaken  the  hold  that  it  possesses  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Among  the  many  advantages  of  monarchy,  it  has 
this  undoubted  drawback — that  the  office  can  hardly,  in  the 
popular  mind,  be  separated  from  the  person  that  bears  it.  If 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  in  bad  odour,  the 
institution  itself  does  not  necessarily  share  their  unpopularity. 
But  if  affection  towards  the  Sovereign  is  weakened,  there 
is  always  a  risk  that  the  Crown  likewise  will  suffer  in 
popular  estimation.  On  the  other  hand,  every  virtue  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Sovereign  fixes  more  deeply  in  the  affections 
of  the  nation  the  form  of  government  he  represents.  No 
Sovereign  for  generations  —  it  may  be  said  for  centuries  — 
has  done  more,  by  personal  conduct  and  character,  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  Monarchy  than  the  present  Queen.  There 
seemed  at  one  time  a  cause  for  fear,  when  the  great  grief  of 
her  life  overtook  her,  and  left  her  desolate  and  alone  on  her 
solitary  height,  that  the  well-balanced  judgment  which  had 
never  failed  before  might  be  permanently  disturbed,  and  that 
the  excess  of  grief  would  cloud  from  her  sight  the  goal  of  public 
duty  which  had  been  for  twenty  years  so  undeviatingly 
pursued.  Indeed  there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  desire  for 
seclusion,  and  the  shrinking  from  public  ceremonial,  in  which 
the  Queen’s  grief  has  shown  itself  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  duties  of  representation  are,  however,  necessary,  and  no 
form  of  government  has  yet  been  devised  in  which  they  can  be 
avoided  altogether.  Even  General  Grant,  who,  at  once  as 
soldier  and  Republican,  might  prefer  a  claim  for  exemption, 
has  to  submit  to  them  in  their  most  uncomfortable  form.  But, 
of  all  duties,  they  are  the  most  odious  to  a  mind  dispirited  by 
sorrow.  To  an  English  Sovereign  the  ceremonials  of  a  Court 
are  not  even  the  symbols  of  a  reality.  They  do  not  command 
respect,  or  claim  tolerance,  as  the  outward  signs  of  the  power 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  submissiveness  on  the  other,  which 
they  seem  to  represent.  The  absolute  authority  of  English 
Sovereigns  has  long  since  passed  away ;  the  forms  which  it 
suggested,  and  which,  while  it  lasted,  vrere  full  of  meaning,  have 
alone  survived.  Their  unreality  imposes  upon  few  people,  and 
it  has  become  so  familiar  that  it  has  ceased  even  to  be  a  mark 
for  satire.  But  to  sensitive  minds,  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  left  by  an  overwhelming  grief,  any  hollow  forma¬ 
lity  is  peculiarly  intolerable.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  Queen  should  have  shrunk  from 
it,  or  that,  after  the  two  years  of  mourning  were  completed, 
she  should  have  found  it  difficult  for  the  time  to  per¬ 
suade  herself  to  reappear  in  the  midst  of  a  pageant  that 
had  become  distasteful.  The  fears  that  Avere  naturally  enter¬ 
tained  that  this  reluctance  should  turn  out  to  be  permanent 
have  happily  proved  groundless.  The  great  example  to  which 
Her  Majesty  Avas  constantly  looking  back  has  sustained  her 
in  her  effort  to  do  violence  to  her  oAvn  feelings.  It  cannot  be 
hoped  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will  be  otherwise  than 
painful  to  her  to  look  on  again  at  the  scenes  in  Avhich  she 
will  miss  Avhat  Avas  to  her  the  central  figure.  But  if  that 
pain  is  the  measure  of  the  sacrifice  now,  it  Avill  also  be  the 
measure  of  the  gratitude  of  those  on  Avhose  behalf  it  is  made, 
and  of  the  satisfaction  Avith  Avhich,  later,  she  Avill  look  back  to 
it  herself. 

The  juncture  which  the  Queen  has  selected  for  returning 
among  her  subjects  is  one  that  calls  for  her  presence  among 
them  more  than  any  that  has  occurred  during  the  years  oi 
her  retirement.  The  statesman  Avhom  the  nation  folloAved  Avith 
unwavering  allegiance  has  passed  away.  Knotty  questions  of 
foreign  politics,  which  belonged  more  fittingly  to  the  Council 
Chamber  than  to  the  deliberations  of  any  assembly  upon 
which  public  opinion  could  directly  act,  have  been  solved 
noAV.  They  served  for  a  time  to  divert  men’s  minds  from 
domestic  matters,  though  the  public  voice  had  little  share  in 
settling  them.  Another  political  era  appears  to  be  com¬ 
mencing.  Amid  the  wreck  of  parties,  domestic  questions  of 
the  most  vital  import  to  the  commonwealth  are  surging  to  the 
surlace ;  and  in  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  prevail,  there 
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is  no  leader  to  whom  men  can  turn  in  full  confidence  to  guide 
them.  What  changes  in  our  institutions  may  be  in  store  for  us 
are  hidden  from  us  by  a  veil  that  the  keenest  eyes  cannot  pierce ; 
but  whatever  they  may  be,  it  may  be  feared  that  we  are  not 
advancing  to  them  with  instructed  and  deliberate  purpose,  but 
are  drifting  into  them  helplessly.  Men  are  naturally  doubting 
whether  the  measures  which  rumour  foreshadows  can  be 
accomplished  without  many  severe  struggles,  or  whether  the 
present  Ministry,  in  its  present  form,  will  succeed  in  carrying 
them  through.  It  may  well  be  that,  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  conflict  that  appears  to  be  impending,  Her 
Majesty  may  have  occasion  to  exercise  her  constitutional 
prerogative  of  selecting  her  advisers  anew ;  and  that  the  part 
which  the  Monarch  plays  in  the  Constitution  may  be  brought 
more  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  past.  If  such  should  be  the  result  of 
our  lack  of  true  leaders  in  a  crisis  so  momentous  to  the  future 
destiny  of  our  institutions,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  contact  between  the  Sovereign  and  her  subjects  should  be 
as  frequent  and  as  complete  as  possible.  A  ruler  who  is 
striving,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to  perform  the  duties  of  her 
station,  has  a  claim  to  affectionate  confidence  which  would  not 
be  accorded  to  one  who  shrank  from  every  unwelcome  effort. 
A  Queen  who  lives  in  the  sight  of  her  subjects,  and  encourages, 
by  residence  among  them,  the  expression  of  their  instinctive 
loyalty,  lays  up  for  herself  a  store  of  kindly  feeling  against 
days  of  difficulty  and  misunderstanding  which  political  vicis¬ 
situdes  may  bring. 

Be  the  prospects  before  us  fair  or  gloomy,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  improved  by  the  step  which  the  Queen  is  now  taking. 
That  she  can  give  as  much  of  her  time  as  she  formerly  did  to 
public  duties,  either  formal  or  administrative,  everyone  knows 
to  be  impossible.  Much  of  the  work  which  she  used  to  sup¬ 
port  with  ease,  when  powerful  assistance  was  at  her  hand, 
must,  now  that  she  is  alone  and  unaided,  of  necessity  fall  on 
others.  But  her  people  will  not  the  less  heartily  rejoice  that 
the  familiar  knowledge  of  their  Sovereign  which  they  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign  will  in  some  degree  be 
renewed.  And  the  example  she  is  setting  of  self-sacrificing 
exertion  will  not  fail  to  read  a  wholesome  lesson,  in  this  age 
of  self-seeking  indolence,  to  numbers  who  have  no  claim  to 
repose  such  as  she  might,  if  she  had  pleased,  have  urged. 


JAMAICA. 

SOME  of  the  speakers  at  a  meeting  held  a  few  days  ago  at 
Brighton,  to  discuss  the  recent  events  in  Jamaica,  satisfied 
themselves,  and  perhaps  their  audience,  by  alleging  that  Mr. 
Eyre  was  convicted,  by  his  own  despatch,  of  injustice  and 
cruelty.  According  to  the  law  of  England,  not  even  the  most 
deliberate  confession  supersedes  the  necessity  of  proving  that 
a  crime  has  been  actually  committed.  The  Governor  of 
Jamaica  made  too  bad  a  case  for  himself  to  be  summarily 
condemned.  He  must  have  known  of  some  apology  which  he 
would  have  urged  in  self-defence  if  he  had  thought  that  his 
conduct  required  explanation.  Coleridge’s  rule  of  criticism 
is  still  more  applicable  to  judicial  decisions: — “Until  you 
“  understand  an  author’s  ignorance,  presume  yourself  ignorant 
“  of  his  understanding.”  Until  Governor  Eyre’s  satisfaction 
with  his  own  proceedings  is  made  intelligible,  unqualified 
condemnation  is  at  least  premature.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  his  statement  was  addressed,  like  other  official  despatches, 
not  to  the  readers  of  newspapers,  but  to  the  Secretary'  of 
State,  who  is  not  hitherto  known  to  have  disavowed  the 
measures  for  which  he  Yvill  be  responsible.  From  references  to 
former  communications  it  may  be  collected  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had,  some  time  before  the  troubles  of  October,  been 
furnished  rvith  evidence  of  a  negro  conspiracy  against 
the  white  population.  The  Governor  and  the  Assembly 
assumed  the  existence  of  the  danger,  without  deeming  it 
necessary  to  furnish  proofs  of  facts  which  were  apparently 
accepted  as  notorious.  Their  English  accusers  have  for  the 
moment  a  logical  advantage,  but  in  public  controversies  the 
triumph  of  logic  generally  implies  indifference  to  accuracy  of 
detail.  At  Brighton,  Mr.  Fawcett  properly  reserved  his 
right  to  judge  of  the  Jamaica  proceedings  in  his  place  in 
Parliament.  His  opinion  that  there  has  been  “a  terrible 
“  slaughter,”  “  a  barbarity  which  never  occurred  in  the  time 
“  of  the  blackest  pages  of  history,”  is  therefore  to 
be  considered  hypothetical  and  interlocutory.  Mr.  Coning- 
ham  and  Mr.  White  were  not  equally  scrupulous, 
and,  if  it  were  prudent  to  form  precipitate  conclusions 
after  hearing  half  a  story,  few  occasions  have  occurred 
in  which  impatient  indignation  could  find  a  better  excuse.  To 
an  appeal  in  favour  of  hearing  the  other  side,  the  speakers 


at  Manchester  and  Brighton  may  object  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  defendant  has  had  the  first  word.  Every  account 
which  has  reached  England  has  proceeded  from  the  Governor, 
from  the  military  officers,  or  from  journalists  who  applaud  every 
act  of  executive  vigour.  Only  cold-blooded  inquirers  after 
truth  are  likely  to  discover  that  the  key  to  the  entire  trans¬ 
action  has  not  yet  been  found.  Philanthropic  orators  who 
are  bursting  with  irrepressible  wrath  may  also  defend  them¬ 
selves  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Eyre’s  not  less  eager  advocates. 
Lord  Elciio,  like  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  White,  finds  it 
impossible  to  be  silent,  and  is  in  a  hurry  to  assert,  before 
he  can  be  certain  of  the  fact,  that  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
has  been  repressed,  and  that  a  great  public  service  has  been 
requited  rvith  calumny  and  injustice.  In  modern,  as  in 
primeval,  times  the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member,  and  it  is 
pain  and  grief  to  keep  silence  even  from  bad  or  unnecessary 
words. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  fuller  inquiry,  there  will  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  flogging  men  as 
a  preliminary  to  hanging  them.  It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to 
entrust  to  two  or  three  young  officers  uncontrolled  power  of 
life  and  death,  and,  unless  the  Courts-Martial  have  been  grossly 
calumniated  by  admiring  reporters,  the  levity  and  credulity 
of  the  members  are  as  conspicuous  as  their  extravagant 
severity.  Yet  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  Governor  himself 
discouraged  a  variation  from  their  ordinary  practice,  Avhcn  a 
Court-Martial,  after  condemning  three  men  and  one  woman 
to  death,  recommended  that  the  sentence  of  the  woman  should 
be  commuted.  The  Governor  approved  the  sentence,  rvith 
the  exception  of  the  recommendation  to  mercy,  and  all  the  four 
prisoners  were  hanged.  He  is  also  personally  responsible  for 
the  transfer  of  Gordon  from  Kingston,  where  civil  juris¬ 
diction  was  still  paramount,  to  Morant  Bay,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  bringing  the  prisoner  within  reach  of 
martial  law.  It  is  unnecessary  to  form  a  hasty  opinion  as  to 
the  legal  fitness  of  remanding  an  alleged  criminal  from  the 
place  in  which  he  committed  the  supposed  offence  to  the 
district  in  which  its  consequences  showed  themselves.  Gordon 
had  Yvritten  a  letter  at  Kingston,  which  was  connected  by  the 
Court-Martial  rvith  the  outbreak  at  Morant  Bay.  He  might 
perhaps  be  held  constructively  guilty  of  a  crime  perpetrated 
elsewhere  at  his  instigation ;  but,  as  he  might  undoubtedly  have 
been  tried  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law  at  Kingston,  it  was 
highly  improper  to  prefer  the  wild  justice  of  a  Court-Martial.  If 
the  jurymen  of  Kingston  resemble  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
conviction  on  the  smallest  possible  evidence ;  and  the  Governor 
himself,  by  exempting  the  capital  from  the  martial  law  which 
was  applied  to  the  surrounding  country,  fully  admitted  that  at 
Kingston  there  was  no  impediment  to  the  administration  of 
regular  justice.  The  execution  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was 
Gordon’s  agent  or  manager,  seems  to  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  justified  or  excused  by  some  evidence  of  probable 
guilt.  It  appears  that  Lawrence  had  warned  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  Morant  Bay  that  there  would  be  danger  in  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  9th  of  October,  and  he  added  that 
the  life  of  the  Custos,  Baron  von  Kettelholdt,  would 
probably  be  sacrificed.  If  the  Court-Martial  took  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  that  the  remark  about  the  Custos 
was  uttered  before  the  outbreak,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  Lawrence  was  privy  to  a  conspiracy.  Although  his 
humanity  to  his  friend  cost  him  his  life,  it  is  a  relief  to 
find  that  in  the  case  of  one  prisoner  there  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  proof  of  complicity.  There  is,  indeed,  in  all  the 
other  reports,  including  the  Governor’s  despatch,  no  attempt 
to  establish,  by  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence,  the  existence 
of  the  diabolical  plot. 

Governor  Eyre’s  most  enthusiastic  partisans  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  defence  of  his  attempt  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  the 
riot  on  Dr.  Underhill.  The  extremely  innocent  letter  which 
was  supposed  to  have  prompted  an  imaginary  massacre  was 
addressed  to  no  more  atrocious  a  rebel  than  Mr.  Cardwell, 
who  aided  Dr.  Underhill’s  bloodthirsty  designs  by  forward¬ 
ing  the  document  to  Mr.  Eyre.  The  Governor  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  disseminate  the  poison  in  the  island,  though  ho 
afterwards  furnished  an  antidote,  in  the  form  of  a  concise 
lecture  on  political  economy  by  Mr.  Cardwell  himself.  The 
official  fatalism  through  which  the  publication  of  the  letter 
in  Jamaica  was  attributed  to  Dr.  Underhill  has  not  passed  into 
the  popular  creed.  The  outside  world  cannot  persuade  itself 
that  Secretaries  of  State  and  Governors  of  Colonies  are  com¬ 
pelled,  by  some  irresistible  necessity,  to  circulate  all  incendiary 
documents  which  have  been  once  forwarded  to  Downing 
Street.  As  nearly  every  letter  which  is  addressed,  on  any 
subject,  to  the  Times  is  as  revolutionary  as  Dr.  Underhill’s 
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essay  on  the  grievances  of  Jamaica,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
fatal  effects  of  publication  were  not  foreseen  either  in  London 
or  at  Kingston.  Dr.  Underhill  has  since  collected,  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  several  reports  and  resolutions  of  public 
meetings  which  were  occasioned  by  his  letter.  The  most 
■elaborate  summary  of  grounds  of  complaint  is  furnished  by 
the  Baptist  ministers,  who  truly  state  that  their  interests  are 
identified  with  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  inquire  whether  their  theories  about  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  Jamaica  are  sound ;  for  their  language  is  perfectly  calm, 
loyal,  and  respectful,  and  they  address  their  remarks,  not  to 
the  negroes,  but  to  the  Governor  and  the  Colonial  Office.  One 
of  their  complaints  is,  that  the  punishment  for  petty  thefts  is 
not  sufficiently  severe,  that  the  negro  culprit  escapes  too 
'  lightly  with  a  flogging,  and  that  the  prisons  are  much  too 
comfortable.  A  more  singular  method  of  exciting  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  class  which  would  be  fprcmost  in  a  rebellion  can 
.  scarcely  be  suggested. 

The  Government  has  prudently  yielded  to  the  general 
demand  for  full  investigation.  It  would  have  been  wise, 
perhaps,  on  the  first  receipt  of  the  news  to  have  published  some 
of  the  information  which  mustbewithin  theexclusive  knowledge 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  Both  parties  in  the  controversy  have 
guessed  too  hastily  and  too  long,  and  even  the  dispassionate 
minority  which  wishes  only  to  ascertain  the  truth  is  perplexed 
by  the  one-sided  character  of  the  singularly  monotonous 
confessions  of  functionaries  who  unconsciously  describe  them¬ 
selves  as  criminals.  Lord  Elcho’s  blood  boils,  when  people 
sitting  comfortably  in  arm-chairs  at  home  find  fault  Avith  indis¬ 
criminate  flogging  and  hanging  reported  by  judges  and  exe¬ 
cutioners  Avho  think  that  no  explanation  of  these  vigorous 
measures  will  be  required  or  expected.  It  is  better  to  consider 
political  questions  Avith  as  little  ebullition  of  the  blood  as  may 
be  practicable  ;  but  if  people  in  armchairs— or,  in  other  Avords, 
disinterested  spectators — are  to  let  their  blood  boil,  the 
galloAvs  and  the  Avhipping-post  furnish  a  kind  of  excuse  for 
sympathetic  excitement.  At  present  it  is  only  knoAvn  that 
tAventy-tAvo  persons  have  been  killed  in  a  fight,  and  two  more 
Avith  less  excuse,  and  that  an  enormous  number  of  blacks 
have  been  punished  Avithout  any  legal  investigation  of  their 
share  in  the  outrage. 


AUSTRIA. 

A  S  the  time  for  opening  the  Hungarian  Diet  approaches,  it 
JA  becomes  more  certain  that  the  King  earnestly  desires  to 
complete  his  reconciliation  Avith  his  Magyar  subjects.  Painful 
experience  has  taught  him  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  govern 
by  division  a  country  in  Avhich  the  most  vigorous  and 
poAverful  race  is  bent  upon  national  unity.  In  the  Diets  of 
the  Sclavonic  provinces,  the  influence  of  the  CroAvn  has  for  the 
first  time  been  employed  to  soften  doAvn  local  jealousies,  and 
to  secure  a  complete  representation  of  all  portions  of  the 
Kingdom  at  Pesth.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  prospect  of 
a  Hungarian  triumph  should  be  distasteful  to  a  part  of  the 
outlying  population.  A  wiser  policy  has  prevailed  Avith  the 
German  colonists  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Diet  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  has  decided  on  sending  representatives  to  Pesth ; 
but  the  Sclavonic  inhabitants  of  the  border  districts 
have  little  interest  in  the  patriotic  traditions  of  Hungary, 
and  even  in  Western  Europe  their  discontent  is  expressed 
by  a  certain  class  of  professedly  Liberal  Avriters.  Foreigners 
at  a  distance  can  form  but  an  imperfect  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  the  long-standing  controversy ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  grievances  once  alleged  against  Hungary  have 
long  since  been  redressed.  When  the  national  agitation  against 
Austria  began,  in  the  latter  days  of  Metternicii’s  rule,  the 
Magyar  leaders  unAvisely  substituted  their  oavii  language 
for  the  neutral  Latin  Avhich  had  been  previously  spoken 
in  the  Diet.  To  the  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Hungarian  CroAvn  the  change  Avas  a  symbol  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  or  at  best  of  a  permanent  inequality  of  political  rights. 
In  Central  Hungary  the  bulk  of  the  people  habitually  acquiesced 
in  Magyar  supremacy ;  but  Transylvania,  and  Croatia,  and  the 
Koumans  of  the  South-Eastern  frontier  Avere  prepared  to  sup¬ 
port  Austria  against  their  overbearing  neighbours  AAdien  the 
war  of  1 848  broke  out.  The  concession  Avhich  Avas  then  made 
of  equal  rights  to  all  Hungarian  subjects  Avas  offered  only  under 
the  visible  pressure  of  extreme  political  need.  As  a  avcII- 
informed  Avriter,  avIio  opposes  the  Hungarian  claims,  forcibly 
remarks: — “  Ancient  sense  of  Avrong,  and  modern  theories  of 
“  nationality,  and  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Austria,  had 
“  all  combined  to  stir  up  in  the  majority  of  these  races  a 
“  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Magyars  and  Magyarism,  Avhich 
“  even  real  concession  would  have  been  too  late  to  quench.” 


On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  influence  of 
Austria  has  noAV  been  shifted  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
that  modern  theories  ot  nationality  are  counterbalanced  by 
a  desire  for  political  concentration  and  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  When  a  tribe  is  not  numerous  enough  to  form 
a  separate  State,  it  consults  its  own  interests  by  amal¬ 
gamation  Avith  some  suitable  neighbour.  The  Welsh 
and  the  Highlanders  are  as  remote  in  blood  and  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  English  as  the  Wallachians  from  the 
■  Magyars,  but  their  importance  Avould  not  be  increased 
if  they  Avere  governed  in  separate  principalities.  The 
Sclavonic  provinces  are  not  strong  enough  to  contend  alone 
Avith  the  Austrian  Government,  and  they  must  choose  betAveen 
annexation  to  Hungary  and  the  absence  of  all  security  for  con¬ 
stitutional  freedom.  It  is  possible  that  the  Magyars  might  have 
been  Avell  advised  in  confining  their  demands  to  Hungary 
Proper,  but  there  is  little  use  in  protesting  against  the  una¬ 
nimous  opinion  of  a  nation. 

While  the  Croatians  are  hesitating  Avhether  they  shall  send 
representatives  to  Pesth,  the  Diets  of  the  hereditary  German 
provinces  are  not  unreasonably  inquiring  into  the  fate 
of  the  Constitution  of  i860.  It  is  generally  understood  in 
modern  times  that,  even  if  the  CroAvn  has  authority  to  create 
a  Constitution,  the  gift,  when  it  has  once  been  made,  is 
essentially  irrevocable.  The  King  of  Prussia  himself  shrinks 
from  abolishing  the  House  of  Deputies,  although  he  adopts 
budgets  and  reorganizes  the  army  by  the  exercise  of  an 
assumed  prerogative.  The  Patent  which  created  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  prescribed  no  term  to  the  existence  of  a 
representative  system,  and  it  Avas  not  supposed  that  a  second 
Imperial  letter,  dated  five  years  later,  could  operate  as  a 
practical'  revocation  of  the  grant.  A  deeper  feeling  of  in¬ 
dignation  Avould  have  been  roused  if  the  sittings  of  the  Council 
had  been  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  absolute 
government;  but  the  Emperor  is  believed  to  have  acted  in  good 
faith,  and  the  abortive  or  dormant  Constitution  suffered  under 
the  inherent  defect  of  resembling  a  Permissive  Bill.  As  some 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  monarchy  refused  to  adopt  the 
provisions  of  the  Patent,  it  Avas  impossible  to  collect  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  Avhich  Avould  have  really  represented  the  Empire.  If 
the  Hungarians  Avere  to  be  conciliated,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Crown  should  enter  unfettered  into  the  negotiation,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  Avhen  the  great  controversy  is 
settled,  the  Western  ProArinces  Avill  be  provided  with  some 
neAV  form  of  representation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute  the  justice  of  the  complaint  that  a  Constitution  lasting 
during  pleasure  is  almost  wholly  Avorthless.  The  German 
subjects  of  Austria  still  cling  to  the  vain  hope  of  a  homogeneous 
monarchy,  which  in  truth  became  impossible  as  soon  as  the 
Eaiperor  ceased  to  exercise  absolute  power ;  but  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  provincial  Diets  Avill  probably  be  unheeded  as 
long  as  there  is  a  hope  of  effecting  a  compromise  Avith  Hungary. 
In  Bohemia,  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Constitution  of 
which  it  formed  a  principal  element,  have  never  been  generally 
popular ;  and  the  Poles  of  Galicia  also  have  little  interest  in  the 
existence  of  a  Parliament  which,  in  the  absence  of  Hungarian 
deputies,  necessarily  contained  a  German  majority.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Federalists  have  prevailed 
both  at  Prague-  and  at  Lemberg.  The  Austrian  Government 
has  lately  courted  its  Polish  subjects,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
it  regards  with  suspicion  the  intrigues  of  Russia  Avith  the 
Ruthenian  inhabitants  of  Galicia.  If  the  Diet  of  Pesth  proves 
to  be  manageable,  the  proposed  arrangement  Avill  not  be  de¬ 
feated  by  the  opposition  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Empire. 

It  is  said  that  the  Hungarian  election  has  resulted  in  the 
return  of  a  majority  of  the  Moderate  party.  The  CroAvn  will, 
therefore,  have  to  deal  Avith  Mr.  1)eak  and  his  political 
associates,  and  probably  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet 
will  share  a  genuine  Avish  for  a  successful  and  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute.  Although  the  champions  of  an  ancient 
Constitution  seem  to  despots  obstinate  and  impracticable, 
there  is  a  great  convenience  in  negotiating  on  a  definite 
basis.  Legal  rights  admit  of  adjudication,  Avhile  political 
bargains  are  determined  rather  by  the  relative  resources  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract  than  by  justice  or  convenience. 
The  leaders  of  the  Diet  Avill  insist  on  an  acknoAvledgment  of 
the  continuity  of  Hungarian  rights,  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  ancient  capitulations  Avith  the  CroAvn,  and  on  the 
observance  of  the  terms  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  Avhen 
the  principle  of  their  demands  is  conceded,  the  Hungarians 
Avill  perhaps  not  be  unreasonable  in  the  determination  of  their 
future  relations,  through  their  common  Sovereign,  to  the 
Austrian  Empire.  Sensible  statesmen  never  affect  rigorous 
logic,  nor  push  their  doctrines  to  extremes.  Although  the 
'  B 
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Hungarians  have  theoretically  to  do  with  their  King  alone,  they 
cannot  pretend  to  forget  that  he  has  several  millions  of  subjects 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Wartha.  It  is  evident  that  Hungary 
cannot  be  at  peace  when  Austria  is  at  war,  and  that  for  many 
purposes  the  Hungarian  Diet  must  take  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  and  general  policy  of  the  entire  Monarchy.  It 
is  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  especially  in  modern  times,  to 
form  part  of  one  of  the  principal  European  Powers.  The 
Magyars  are  among  the  most  spirited  races  oi  the  world,  but, 
notwithstanding  their  military  and  political  qualities,  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  There  is  still,  perhaps,  a 
remaining  sentiment  of  personal  attachment  to  the  House  oi 
Hapsburg.  The  ruin  of  the  Hungarian  cause  was  precipitated 
in  1 849  by  Kossuth’s  imprudent  renunciation  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  The  nation  appears  to  have  entertained  no  love  for 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  there  is  fortunately 
no  rival  pretender  to  the  throne. 

If  the  experiment  succeeds,  the  fortunate  result  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  will  be  announced  to  the  world  by  the  performance  of 
the  long-delayed  ceremony  of  the  coronation.  Until  he  has 
taken  the  constitutional  oath,  the  King  oi  Hungary  reigns  by 
an  imperfect  title,  although  open  resistance  to  his  authority 
ceased  with  the  defeat  or  surrender  of  the  insurgent  armies  in 
1849.  If  Francis  Joseph  returns  from  Pesth  the  consti¬ 
tutional  Sovereign  of  a  loyal  Kingdom,  his  present  advisers 
will  have  deserved  well  of  Austria,  as  well  as  of  Hungary. 
Their  predecessors  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  liberal  in 
their  opinions  and  policy,  as  far  as  they  relied  on  the  support 
of  a  representative  Assembly ;  but  when  Hungary  is  once 
satisfied,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  devise  a  reasonable 
Constitution  for  the  German  provinces,  and  for  Bohemia 
and  Galicia.  The  Committees  which  still  superintend  the 
financial  administration  are  themselves  relics  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  and,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  Emperor  virtually  admits  that  the  money-market 
is  closed  to  absolute  rulers.  If,  unfortunately,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Diet  separates  without  coming  to  terms  with  the 
Crown,  another  provisional  period  must  be  interposed  before 
the  Monarchy  can  attain  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium. 
The  Schwartzenberg  theory,  that  Hungary  was  held  by  right 
of  conquest,  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
once  more  to  propose  a  general  representation  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  provinces.  As  long  as  the  Hungarians  are  dis¬ 
satisfied,  Austria  will  be  paralysed  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs,  and  Prussia  will  be  at  liberty  to  remodel  the  system  of 
Germany  without  fear  oi  intervention  on  the  part  of  her 
ancient  rival.  On  this  ground  the  German  subjects  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  considerable 
sacrifices  to  facilitate  an  arrangement  with  Hungary. 


THE  FENIAN  TRIALS. 

HE  first  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  Fenian  drama  has 
been  completed  by  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  Mr. 
Luby,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Irish  People ,  and  his 
illustrious  contributor,  Mr.  O’Leary.  The  gravity  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings,  the  interest  felt  in  the  result,  the  care  and  skill 
displayed  both  by  the  prosecution  and  the  defence,  and,  above 
all  (in  Luby’s  case),  the  prisoner’s  last  speech  and  the  weighty 
sentence  of  the  Judge,  have  for  the  moment  given  a  seeming 
importance  to  one  of  the  most  childish  conspiracies  that  were 
ever  hatched,  even  in  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  not  to  have  a 
sort  of  pity  for  Luby,  wicked  and  mischievous  as  his  designs 
were.  Unlike  almost  the  whole  body  of  his  confederates,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  ability  and  education,  and  his 
address  to  the  Court  was  that  of  a  gentleman.  How  such  a 
man  could  have  proved  himself  so  stupendous  an  idiot  as  to 
imagine  that  he  could  upset  the  British  Government  with  a 
few  hundreds  of  Fenian  B’s  and  C’s,  and  their  motley  com¬ 
rades  (including  of  course  those  who  were  duly  accredited  to 
the  police),  is  one  of  those  puzzles  that  no  one  out  of 
Ireland  need  attempt  to  solve.  After  Smith  O’Brien,  one 
can  perhaps  comprehend  how  far  intense  vanity  can  carry 
a  man  not  otherwise  devoid  of  intelligence.  But  Luby  is 
not ,  altogether  intelligible  on  this  principle.  Head-Centre 
Stephens  does,  indeed,  seem  to  have  inherited  some  of  the 
estimable  weaknesses  of  his  former  master.  His  defiance  of 
the  British  Government,  and  his  magniloquent  determination 
to  ignore  British  law,  was  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  finest 
coruscations  of  Smith  O’Brien’s  conceit ;  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  his  final-  “  I  have  spoken  ”  was  not  an  improvement  on 
the  best  manner  of  the  wordy  patriots  of  1 848.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  this  apparent  in  the  last  appearance  of  the  prisoner 
Luby.  His  anxiety  to  clear  himself  from  any  design  of 
assassination  was  evidently  genuine :  his  consideration  for  his 


yet  untried  accomplices  restrained  his  speech  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly 
claptrap  appeal  to  an  imaginary  host  of  300,000  followers  to 
vindicate  his  memory,  there  really  was  not  a  symptom  to 
account  for  the  madness  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  or  to 
explain  by  what  mental  process  he  had  become  at  once  a 
Fenian  and  a  fool. 

Except  as  a  study  of  a  very  unusual  example  of  the  order 
“  Irish  Rebel,”  these  trials  have  presented  but  few  points  of 
interest.  The  facts  were  proved  so  completely  as  to  leave 
no  opening  for  defence  except  by  taking  the  hopeless  points 
of  law  on  which  Mr.  Butt  vainly  wasted  his  ingenuity,  and 
by  working  up  with  higher  finish  than  usual  the  familiar 
denunciations  of  detectives  and  approvers.  One  novelty, 
indeed,  of  surpassing  boldness  was,  we  believe,  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  State  Trials.  Gravely  and 
earnestly  Mr.  Butt  insisted  that  the  crime  of  his  client  was 
condoned  by  the  quiescence  of  the  Government  during  the 
first  incubation  of  the  Fenian  mare’s-nest.  It  was  undoubtedly 
true  that,  with  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Nagle, 
the  police  had  followed  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy,  almost 
from  its  commencement,  until  the  designs  of  the  leaders  were 
sufficiently  matured  to  supply  the  means  of  certain  conviction. 
With  a  judgment  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  the 
authorities  were  careful  not  to  risk  that  most  mischievous  of 
all  catastrophes,  an  unsuccessful  State  Trial;  and  their  pru¬ 
dence  is  met  by  Mr.  Butt’s  indignant  denunciation  of  the 
wickedness  of  lying  by  while  treason  was  being  con¬ 
cocted.  The  argument  almost  went  the  length  of  making 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  a  tacit  accomplice  of  the  conspirators 
whom  he  declined  to  prosecute  until  the  evidence  was  com¬ 
plete;  but  it  was  not  Mr.  Butt’s  fault  that  this  ingenious 
novelty  was  about  the  best  plea  that  could  be  urged  on  the 
prisoner’s  behalf.  Other  defence  there  was  none,  and,  though 
no  one  would  object  to  any  names  which  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Butt  might  fix  upon  the  spy  Nagle,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  without  spies  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  a  case  of  secret 
conspiracy.  It  was  a  pretty  bit  of  declamation  to  call  Pierce 
Nagle  “  a  living  and  incarnate  liar — an  informer  of  the 
“  blackest  dye — a  thrice-dyed  liar  and  thrice-dyed  traitor.” 
It  is  true  that,  if  a  man  is  a  liar  at  all,  he  can  hardly  help  being 
a  “  living  and  incarnate  liar,”  unless  he  first  commits  suicide, 
and  then  gives  evidence,  after  the  manner  of  spirits,  by  making 
tables  rap  and  furniture  creak.  Still,  the  phrase  may  pass, 
though  its  force  was  somewhat  weakened  for  the  purpose  of  the 
defence  by  the  awkward  fact  that  the  documents  in  evidence,  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  various  conspirators,  not  only  corrobo¬ 
rated  Nagle’s  evidence,  but  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
prove  the  whole  case.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  inquiry 
whether  the  liar  and  traitor  had  been  dyed  once  or  three 
times  became  slightly  irrelevant,  and,  indeed,  was  even  less 
material,  if  possible,  to  the  prisoner’s  case  than  the  hypothetical 
complicity  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  other  criminal  who  has  been  convicted,  though  joined 
with  Luby  in  the  triumvirate  that  was  to  govern  the  Irish  Re¬ 
public,  “  already  virtually  established,”  seems  to  have  been  a 
rebel  of  a  more  ordinary  type.  Honoured  by  the  same  sen¬ 
tence  of  twenty  years’  penal  servitude  which  had  been  passed 
on  his  leader,  he  displayed  his  quality  by  one  of  those  frantic 
howls  of  treasonable  nonsense  which  used  to  be  so  common 
in  Conciliation  Hall.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  moment 
how  a  prisoner  of  this  stamp  may  receive  his  condemnation, 
but  in  his  case  it  is  a  relief  to  feel  no  conflict  between 
abhorrence  of  the  crime  and  pity  for  the  infatuated  criminal. 
Even  the  promiscuous  audience  which  crowded  the  Court 
seems  to  have  exhibited  no  sympathy  with  this  latest  specimen 
of  felonious  eloquence ;  and  the  whole  course  of  the  trials 
affords  the  most  gratifying  evidence  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  take  the  same  sensible  view  of  the  chances 
and  the  prospects  of  an  Irish  Republic  which  every  human 
being  in  England  entertains.  In  spite  of  all  the  ingenious 
pleas  for  delay,  the  counter  applications  against  the  police,  and 
the  innumerable  challenges  of  the  prisoners,  one  jury  after 
another  is  found  to  be  free  from  the  presence  of  the  single 
patriotic  juryman  who  was  formerly  available  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  to  defeat  justice,  to  scorn  perjury,  and  to  outlast  his 
eleven  colleagues.  The  sensible  observations  with  which  Mr. 
Justice  Keogh  accompanied  his  sentence  will  probably  be  ap¬ 
preciated  as  sensible  observations  from  the  Bench  have  seldom 
been  appreciated  in  Ireland;  and  if  the  result  of  the  Fenian 
conspiracy  should  be  to  show  that  a  respect  for  the  law  and  for 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  is  gradually  displacing  the  old 
hallucinations  and  prejudices  of  the  Irish  populace,  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  days  of  Head  Centres  and  Triumvirates  will  not 
be  one  of  which  the  country  need  be  wholly  ashamed.  Even 
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the  escape  of  Stephens  from  an  ill-managed  prison,  and  the 
corruption  and  incapacity  of  the  staff,  prove  rather  the  power 
of  gold,  and  the  imbecility  of  those  under  whose  superintendence 
the  establishment  was  placed,  than  any  extensive  sympathy 
with  the  Fenian  movement,  outside  of  the  band  of  brothers 
who  indulged  in  the  pastime  of  swearing  seditious  oaths,  and 
keeping  or  breaking  them  according  to  their  tastes.  That  the 
prospect  of  wholesale  assassination  'which  fascinated  some  of 
the  inferior  savages  who  joined  in  the  conspiracy  was 
never  contemplated  with  satisfaction  by  men  like  Luby 
might  almost  have  been  assumed,  without  his  indignant 
vindication  of  himself ;  but  even  he  must  have  felt  the 
force  of  Mr.  Justice  Keogh’s  observations  on  the  guilt 
of  those  who  attempted  to  set  in  movement  a  revolution 
which  could  in  no  case  have  had  any  other  success  than  by 
leading  to  the  perpetration  of  a  certain  number  of  atrocious 
murders.  No  one  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  one  would  think, 
could  really  believe  that  the  “  virtual  ”  Irish  Republic  would 
ever  attain  to  actual  existence ;  and  it  would  have  needed  a 
very  sanguine  man  to  imagine  that  the  security  of  life  and 
property  would  be  greater  under  the  dictatorship  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  his  triumvirate  than  they  now  are  under  the 
law  of  which  that  gentleman  magnanimously  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  existence.  His  deluded  associates  have  the  hard  fact 
of  the  law’s  vitality  brought  home  to  them  in  the  most  realistic 
shape,  by  a  punishment  which,  heavy  as  it  is,  falls  far  short  of 
that  which,  but  for  the  lenient  or  judicious  course  of  the 
prosecution,  would  have  been  passed  upon  them  for  crimes 
that  clearly  subjected  them  to  all  the  barbarous  penalties  of 
treason.  The  treachery  with  which  the  indulgence  shown  to 
the  felons  of  1 848  was  met  will  probably  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  future  relaxation  of  the  sentences  pronounced ;  but  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  horrors  of  twenty  years’  penal  servitude,  even 
Fir.  Luby  was  constrained  to  admit  that  he  had  been  fairly 
tried  and  sentenced,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  according  to  British 
law,  he  had  richly  deserved  his  fate.  That  the  power  to  defy 
this  law  no  longer  exists,  and  that  the  desire  to  do  so  is  rapidly 
dying  out  in  Ireland,  are  the  best  symptoms  which  have  for 
many  years  been  recorded  of  that  unhappy  island.  If  this 
improved  tone  of  feeling  should  become  universal,  there  will 
be  little  trouble  in  dealing  with  Irish  grievances,  and  small 
occasion  to  fear  the  continuance  of  Irish  misery.  Viewed 
from  whatever  side  the  observer  may  select,  all  Irish  diffi¬ 
culties  ultimately  resolve  themselves  into  a  distaste  for  the 
restraints  of  law;  it  is  at  the  source  of  the  whole  evil 
that  the  only  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied,  and  that 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people  themselves.  As 
Mr.  Luby  truly  said,  though  in  a  very  different  sense  from 
ours,  Fenianism  has  done  its  work — and  a  good  work  too. 
The  reaction  towards  civilization  and  common  sense  is  as 
marked  as  could  be  wished ;  and  the  sooner  the  rest  of  the 
criminals  are  disposed  of,  and  the  whole  subject  allowed  to  full 
into  oblivion,  the  better  it  will  be  for  those  who  have  had  to 
teach,  and  those  who  have  had  to  learn,  a  sharp  and  salutary 
lesson. 


THE  SHENANDOAH  ENLISTMENT  CASE. 

HE  verdict  for  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Corbett  possesses,  like  verdicts  in  general,  no  legal 
importance.  It  is  not  the  business  of  juries  to  determine 
principles,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Justice,  though  they 
were  generally  favourable  to  the  defendant,  were  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  particular  facts.  It 
can  matter  little,  except  to  those  immediately  concerned, 
whether  the  Captain  of  the  Sea  King  violated  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subjects  of 
neutral  Powers  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  to 
the  aid  of  belligerents  through  the  unavoidably  wide  meshes 
of  existing  legislation.  Captain  Waddell,  indeed,  obtained 
only  two  or  three  hands  from  the  Sea  King  when  the  vessel 
was  rechristened  Shenandoah,  but  he  had  every  opportunity 
of  canvassing  the  crew  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  verdict  was  right, 
although  two  or  three  of  the  Crown  witnesses  charged  Captain 
Corbett  with  direct  solicitation.  The  evidence  for  the  defence 
was  equally  credible,  and  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions 
of  different  statements  might  be  explained  without  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  perjury  had  been  committed  on  either  side.  There 
was  also  a  flaw  in  the-  case  for  the  prosecution,  as  it  was  not 
proved  that  the  men  who  remained  with  the  Shenandoah  were 
British  subjects ;  but  the  defect  became  immaterial  through 
the  finding  of  the  jury  on  the  questions  which  were  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Court.  It  is  highly  improbable  that,  when 
Captain  Corbett  commenced  his  ostensible  voyage  to  Bombay, 


he  really  supposed  himself  to  be  going  further  than  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.  His  owners  had  already  sold  the  ship  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  although  the  Captain  afterwards 
professed  to  meet  with  a  customer  who  transacted  business  on 
a  desert  island.  There,  is,  however,  nothing  illegal  either  in 
selling  an  unarmed  ship  to  a  belligerent  Government,  or  in 
forwarding  a  cargo  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  same 
destination  with  the  innocent  vessel.  The  law-officers  found 
that  their  only  chance  of  a  conviction  was  to  charge  the  de¬ 
fendant  with  the  offence  of  enlisting  sailors  in  British  territory 
for  the  Confederate  service.  If  Captain  Corbett  had  been 
proved  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  application  to 
the  crew,  the  further  issue  would  have  been  raised  whether 
the  ship  had  previously  become  the  property  of  the  alien 
purchaser.  An  English  vessel  is  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  England ;  but,  before  any  man  was  asked  to  join  the 
Shenandoah,  the  sale  had  been  completed,  and  a  Confederate 
officer  had  assumed  the  command.  A  partially  similar  argu¬ 
ment  will  be  used  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  it’ 
he  is  ever  brought  to  trial.  If  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  legally  ceased  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
he  must  be  acquitted  of  treason.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
secession  was  prohibited  by  the  American  Constitution ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  a  shipowner  to  sell 
his  ship. 

The  Solicitor-General  contended  that,  even  if  Corbett 
could  not  be  shown  to  have  shared  in  the  attempts  to  enlist  the 
crew,  he  was  constructively  guilty,  because  he  had  brought 
the  sailors  into  a  position  which  facilitated  the  overtures  of  the 
Confederate  officer ;  and  some  expressions  used  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  late  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Rumble  were  quoted 
to  prove  that  indirect  complicity  in  unlawful  enlistment 
would  warrant  a  conviction.  Chief  Justice  Cockbukn,  how¬ 
ever,  intimated  that  his  language  had  been  imperfectly 
understood,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  an  imme¬ 
diate  connection  between  the  act  of  the  defendant  and 
the  subsequent  enlistment.  It  was  urged  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  as  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  on 
shipping  the  crew  of  the  Sea  King  Captain  Corbett  pro¬ 
fessedly  gave  a  preference  to  unmarried  men.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  wives  and  children  at  home  should  have 
interfered  with  a  voyage  to  India,  and  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  to  deter  married  men  from  sailing  round  the  world  in 
pursuit  of  American  merchantmen.  The  case  would  have 
been  strengthened  if  it  had  been  proved  that  the  crew  was 
unnecessarily  numerous;  but,  as  the  case  stood,  the  Chief 
Justice  fairly  observed  that  the  crew  was  engaged  for  an 
intelligible  purpose,  and  that  any  ulterior  intent  to  violate  the 
law  ought  to  be  sustained  by  positive  proof.  It  was  not 
shown  that  the  defendant  had  any  interest  in  persuading  his 
men  to  join  Captain  Waddell,  except  that  he  might  naturally 
wish  to  be  accompanied  by  as  few  malcontents  as  possible  in 
his  return  voyage  on  board  the  Laurel.  The  men  Avere  out 
of  humour  at  the  sudden  termination  of  their  voyage,  and  if 
they  had  accepted  the  Confederate  bounty  their  complaints 
Avould  have  been  silenced.  In  other  respects,  it  was  apparently 
indifferent  to  Captain  Corbett  whether  the  Shenandoah  sailed 
short-handed  or  full  of  men,  yet  it  would  be  rash  to  assume 
that  his  fancy  for  single  men  Avas  purely  accidental  and  arbi¬ 
trary. 

The  Solicitor-General’s  contention  that  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  had  been  evaded  involves  a  certain  ambiguity. 
If  a  man  has  evaded  a  penal  laiv  by  not  bringing  himself 
within  its  provisions,  he  is  evidently  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 
It  Avas  said  that,  before  the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce,  an 
ingenious  speculator  alloAved  two  cargoes  of  smuggled  kid 
gloves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Preventive  Service  at 
remote  parts  of  the  coast.  When  the  condemned  goods  Avere 
sold  by  auction  at  a  Western  port,  it  appeared  that  they  Avere 
all  right-hand  gloves,  and  consequently  they  Avere  knocked 
down  for  a  nominal  sum  to  an  agent  of  the  original 
importer.  At  the  same  time,  ah  equally  valueless  lot 
of  left-hand  gloves  Avas  sold  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Channel,  of  course  to  the  same  purchaser.  The  gloves 
Avere  duly  paired  and  sent  into  the  market,  while  the 
Government  Avas  deprived  of  the  duty,  except  as  far  as  it 
Avas  represented  by  the  money  received  for  the  two  worth¬ 
less  parcels  of  goods.  The  laAV  had  been  eAraded,  but  it 
had  not  been  broken,  and  the  Customs’  officers  could  only 
determine  to  be  more  acute  in  future.  The  Confederates  and 
their  English  coadjutors  put  their  right-hand  gloves  in  the 
Sea  King  and  their  left  in  the  Laurel.  The  process  of 
pairing  took  place  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  England,  and  the 
definition  of  the  offence  created  by  the  Act  Avas  not  satisfied  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  parties.  The  American  Government  ayus 
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more  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  conviction  for  an  alleged  attempt 
to  enlist  English  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Bussian  war ;  but  in  that  case  the  acts 
which  were  proved  on  the  trial  had  been  performed  on 
American  soil,  and  the  jury  ma}*-  possibly  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Pierce’s  Attorney- 
General,  that  their  verdict  would  strike  a  blow  against  the 
throne  of  Queen  Victoria.  As  Sir  Kobert  Collier  was  less 
patriotically  eloquent  than  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  he  was  perhaps 
scarcely  disappointed  by  a  failure  which  ho  must  have  ioreseen 
as  not  improbable. 

The  prosecution  has  foiled,  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  other 
attempt  to  enforce  the  Act  will  be  more  successful.  If  Captain 
Waddell  had  been  chosen  as  defendant,  he  could  not  have  been 
convicted  in  an  English  Court  of  acts  committed  on  Portuguese 
territory  by  an  American  citizen.  Those  who  undertake  similar 
enterprises  will  generally  make  sufficient  arrangements  with 
their  belligerent  paymasters.  Much  consideration  will  be 
required  before  the  law  is  made  more  stringent,  because  a 
litigious  neighbour  might  found  complaints  on  alleged  neglect 
in  enforcing  a  law  which  might  perhaps  have  proved  imprac¬ 
ticable.  During  the  American  civil  war,  the  Federal  purchases 
of  munitions  of  war  in  England  exceeded  tenfold  the  supplies 
which  were  furnished  to  the  Confederates.  The  Northern 
Government  was  also  perfectly  at  liberty  to  buy  any  number 
of  English  vessels,  and  to  convert  them,  on  their  arrival  in  an 
American  port,  into  vessels  of  war.  There  was  no  motive  for 
engaging  in  a  transaction  precisely  corresponding  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Shenandoah,  but  if  the  armament  had  been 
transferred  to  a  newly-bought  ship  at  New  York,  instead  of 
the  Desertas,  an  ordinary  matter  of  business  would  not  have 
provoked  a  comment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  many  grounds 
desirable  to  give  the  English  Government  additional  power 
to  restrain  its  subjects  from  interference  in  foreign 
quarrels,  and  some  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  have  been  proved  by  recent  experience  to  be  expedient  or 
necessary.  The  prohibition  against  the  equipment  of  cruisers 
might  be  extended  to  the  sale  of  vessels  which  are  designed, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  seller,  to  be  converted  into  ships 
of  war.  It  is  true  that  such  a  law  might  be  evaded  if  the 
purchaser  kept  his  own  secret,  dealing  with  one  customer  for 
the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  with  another  for  the  armament;  but 
if  all  the  arrangements  were  conducted  by  the  agents  of  the 
belligerent,  the  indignation  of  the  hostile  combatant  could  not 
be  reasonably  directed  against  the  unconscious  neutral.  The 
numerous  attempts  of  the  American  Government  to  alter  the 
law  of  nations  to  the  prejudice  of  neutrals  were  natural, 
though  they  have  fortunately  been  unsuccessful.  The  English 
Government  has  discharged  its  duties  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
but  nevertheless  the  exploits  of  the  Alabamas  and  Shenandoahs 
are  profoundly  irritating.  When  a  careful  observance  of  law 
leaves  behind  it  a  feeling  that  injustice  has  been  committed, 
additional  legislation  is  desirable,  if  only  it  is  practicable.  Yet 
a  new  and  more  complicated  lock  is  not  unlikely  to  suggest 
the  invention  of  an  equally  elaborate  pass-key. 


CON  VENTIONALITIES. 

r  g  M1E  satisfaction  with  which  the  country  has  learned  that 
-it-  the  Queen  will  open  Parliament  in  person  will  in  no  way 
be  diminished  by  the  announcement  that  the  old  unwieldy 
State-coach  will  not  make  its  appearance  on  the  occasion, 
and  that  the  Sovereign  will  not  be  robed  in  the  cumbrous 
paraphernalia  of  Royalty.  Whatever  can  contribute  to  re¬ 
lieve  Her  Majesty  from  needless  fatigue  will  be  acceptable 
to  her  subjects.  A  “  dress  carriage  ”  is  in  all  respects  a 
more  comfortable  vehicle  than  the  traditional  State-coach  ; 
and  it  will  surprise  no  one  that  the  Queen’s  official 
advisers  have  resolved  that  the  State  robes  shall  not  be  worn, 
but  laid  out  upon  the  throne.  This  mode  of  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  etiquette  is  both  ingenious  and  pleasant.  The  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  the  Peeresses  will  thus 
be  able  to  feel  that,  whatever  may  be  the  alteration  in  the 
ceremony  itself,  its  spirit  and  meaning  will  be  completely  pre¬ 
served.  By  these  simple  means  the  British  Constitution  will  be 
handed  down  once  more,  intact  and  unimpaired,  to  a  fresh  genera¬ 
tion  and  a  new  House  of  Commons.  A  great  deal  of  injustice 
is  often  done  by  Englishmen,  in  their  unthinking  way,  to  the 
little  German  princes  who  are  so  particular  that  the  sentinels 
of  their  principality  should  have  five  or  six  different  ways  of  pre¬ 
senting  arms  to  the  five  or  six  different  sorts  of  ladies-in-waiting, 
and  that  anybody  who  is  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  exact  political  value  of  an  empty  State- 
coach.  We  sometimes  are  weak  enough  to  laugh  at  such  august 
arrangements,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unmeaning  pieces  of 
conventionality  and  etiquette.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be 
wiser  and  more  sensible  in  future.  The  Ministerial  order  that  has 
been  given  about  the  English  royal  robes  ought  to  teach  us  the  right 


manner  of  thinking  about  State  ceremonies,  and  conventionalities  in 
general.  Forms  are  valuable  things,  and  are  worth  keeping  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  truths  which  they  represent.  And  no  one  will 
ever  again  be  able  to  excuse  himself  or  herself  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  little  duties  of  routine  and  etiquette  on  the  mere  grounds 
of  personal  inconvenience  that  are  so  often  assigned.  The  question 
will  not  be  whether  the  gentleman  or  lady  could  have  come  in 
person,  but  whether  they  should  not  or  might  not  have  done  or 
sent  something  to  remind  us  of  them.  The  thing  need  not  be 
carried  to  an  extreme.  If  Lord  Russell  could  not  himself 
assist  at  a  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet,  the  Lord  Mayor  would  not 
perhaps  be  satisfied  with  the  arrival  of  Lord  Russell’s  hat.  Nor 
would  rectors,  as  a  rule,  bo  content  on  anj'  particular  Sunday 
with  the  appearance  at  church,  in  the  place  of  a  careless  member 
of  the  congregation,  of  the  careless  member’s  prayer-book  and 
umbrella.  But  within  due  limits  it  is  well  that  we  should 
learn  that  the  most  bare  conventionality  is  worth  something. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has  done  so  much  good  to  his  generation,  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  having  also  done  some  harm.  lie  has  thought¬ 
lessly  attempted,  in  more  than  one  of  his  works,  to  pour 
contempt  upon  what  he  calls  the  philosophy  of  clothes.  There  is 
a  great  deal  more  in  clothes  than  Mr.  Carlyle  allows,  or  than 
some  people  in  these  sceptical  days  seem  disposed  to  believe ;  and 
if  we  are  brought  to  take  a  new  and  a  higher  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  conventionality  in  itself,  the  Ministerial  resolve  which 
lias  been  so  recently  announced  will  not  have  been  without  a 
moral  significance  and  value. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  how  long-lived  and 
successful  conventionalities  usually  are.  They  are  always  being- 
abused,  and  the  world’s  noblest  spirits  have  got  into  the  way  of 
being  rather  hard  upon  them.  We  all  know  by  experience  the 
inveterate  and  hereditary  antagonism  that  is  supposed  to  exist 
between  etiquette  and  fashion  and  conventionalities  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  genius  upon  the  other.  Let  us  take  the  instance  of  a 
poet.  Or  rather  let  us  take  the  instance  of  what  is  called  “  the  ” 
poet,  for  all  observant  persons  are  aware  of  the  difference  between 
“a”  poet  and  “the  ”  poet.  “  A”  poet  is  simply  nobody.  If  he 
goes  in  for  attending  to  conventionalities,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be- 
anything  in  their  favour.  The  blighting  influence  of  society  cannot 
be  altogether  escaped  by  making  verses,  and  many  a  poet  goes  to 
church,  and  wears  frock  coats,  and  has  his  hair  brushed  by  machinery, 
just  like  any  other  ordinary  being  who  has  got  no  soul.  “  The  ” 
poet  is  naturally  a  different  kind  of  creature.  He  likes  his  hair 
long,  and  plenty  of  it.  When  he  goes  into  private  life,  it  is  with  a 
haughty  step  and  an  eye  that  rolls  far  more  than  gay  worldlings 
would  find  comfortable,  and  he  regards  custom  and  fashion  with 
the  most  withering  scorn.  Nor  are  conventionalities  exposed  to 
the  dislike  only  of  “  the  ”  poet.  Philosophy,  in  the  persons  of 
Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  has  taken  up  her  parable,  and  made  a 
dead  set  at  them.  Muscular  Christianity  has  done  the  same.  Mr. 
Kingsley — who  usually  wavers  between  a  lofty  contempt  for  intel¬ 
lect  and  a  natural  and  laudable  desire  to  call  people  stupid  who  do 
not  agree  with  him — when  he  comes  to  talk  about  conventionalities, 
has  no  hesitation  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  adopt.  He  strikes 
a  prompt  and  deadly  blow  at  them  by  saying  that  they  are 
dull.  Mr.  Ruskin  follows  suit  in  quite  as  formidable  a  way. 
Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  Mr.  Ruskin 
every  now  and  then  awake  to  the  consciousness  that  he  is  to 
be  heard  somewhere  in  the  far  distance,  moaning  like  a  Hama¬ 
dryad  to  the  woods  and  trees,  and  complaining  that  conven¬ 
tionalities  arc  untrue.  The  effect  of  all  this  torrent  of  poetical 
and  philosophical  and  religious  and  artistic  denunciation  is 
very  considerable.  Every  thoughtful  mind  is  led  occasionally 
to  questions  perplexing  and  apparently  insoluble.  Why  do  we 
wear  hats  ?  is  there  really  any  difference  between  the  sexes  ? 
can  shaving  be  justified  upon  any  moral  grounds  whatsoever?  and 
will  crinoline,  crochet,  and  wedding-cards  be  found  in  a  higher 
and  better  social  state  ? — such  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
thrust  themselves  upon  the  earnest  inquirer.  To  all  those  who 
feel  baffled  and  overcome  by  them,  the  resolution  taken  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Cabinet  about  the  State  robes  comes  like  a  welcome  and 
authoritative  exposition,  and  recalls  us  from  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  a  high  faith  in  the  significance  of  conventionalities  and 
forms. 

It  is  very  easy,  and  sounds  very  noble,  to  abuse  conventionalities ; 
but  without  them  the  world  would  be  much  less  pleasant,  and 
probably  much  more  wicked,  than  it  is.  The  way  in  which  most 
of  them  grow  up  is  obvious  and  simple.  Civilized  society  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  each 
generation  has  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  many  generations 
that  have  gone  before.  It  has  been  long  ago  discovered  that  it  is 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  that  its  individual 
members  should  be  honest,  moral,  and  well  conducted ;  and  the 
sharp  entrenchment  which  society  has  dug  round  its  own  interests, 
and  the  interests  of  its  ruling  classes,  is  called  law,  or  morality, 
accordingly  as  we  regard  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legis¬ 
lator  or  the  moralist.  The  broad  black  belt  of  shadow,  inside 
which  all  that  society  considers  precious  is  carefully  entrenched, 
serves  to  mark  clearly  and  definitely  the  line  across  which  no 
rofane  foot  should,  with  impunity,  pass.  "When  Romulus 
uilt  Rome,  the  fable  relates  how  Remus,  in  a  spirit  of 
defiance,  leapt  across  the  furrow  that  was  to  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  future  wall,  and  how  Romulus  at  once 
struck  the  daring  intruder  down.  Mr.  Macaulay’s  schoolboy,  a  few 
years  ago,  would  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  mystical  act  as 
a  type  of  tyranny  and  lawlessness,  but  scholars  have  at  last  found 
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out  the  meaning  of  the  saeredness  attached  by  he  builder  of 
a  city  to  the  little  furrow  which  the  plough  had  drawn  round  his 
settlement.  Society,  in  punishing  the  criminal,  is  only  following 
the  example  of  Romulus.  The  social  furrow  may  be  small,  or 
even  imaginary,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  matter  of  necessity  that  its 
integrity  should  be  jealously  guarded  and  preserved.  Nor  is  the 
vindication  of  the  actual  frontier  line  enough.  The  world  has 
noticed,  to  its  cost,  that  outworks  beyond  the  frontier  line  are 
essential  to  its  peace  and  welfare.  There  are  many  thoughtless 
people  who  might  not  be  aware  that  they  were  transgressing  until 
they  had  actually  committed  themselves  to  the  fatal  step,  were  it 
not  for  those  premonitory  fortifications  that  are  designed  to  warn 
us  how  very  near  we  are  getting  to  the  sacred  and  inevitable  belt 
of  shadow.  Outside  the  belt,  society,  therefore,  places  a  zone  of 
less  distinct  colour,  which  it  calls  conventionality,  and  which  serves 
the  same  purposes  as  the  danger  signal  performs  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  train.  The  philosopher  who  inveighs  against  conventionalities, 
to  be  consistent,  ought  also  to  object  to  danger  signals.  The  neglect 
of  them  may,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  no  catastrophe  ;  but  unless 
they  were  habitually  obeyed  the  world  would  suffer  under  twenty 
times  as  many  accidents,  collisions,  and  faux  pas. 

Perhaps  no  conventionalities  are  based  on  a  better  or  a  more 
sound  foundation  than  the  conventionalities  that  hamper  the 
intercourse  of  men  and  women,  and  against  which  feminine  enthu¬ 
siasts  are  to  be  heard  so  often  complaining.  A  woman  who  is  a 
genius,  or  who  fancies  she  has  a  vocation  for  working  like  a  man, 
is  indignant  at  seeing,  in  the  eyes  of  her  acquaintances,  that  she  is 
expected  to  conform  to  a  hundred  trivial  regulations  which  she 
despises  and  would  like  to  disregard.  She  would  like  to  be  able 
to  travel  to  and  fro  in  unprotected  freedom,  to  visit  when  and 
where  she  pleases,  and  to  receive  her  friends  of  both  sexes 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Una  went  about  quite 
safely  with  her  lion,  and  why  should  not  any  young  lady 
who  is  as  pure  and  as  high-minded  as  Una  do  precisely  the 
same  ?  Women  forget  that  the  reason  why  Una  was  so  safe 
was  because  she  had  her  lion  with  her.  And  conventionality  is 
only  another  name  for  Una’s  familiar  lion.  This  invaluable  pro¬ 
tector  keeps  at  a  distance  the  host  of  Paynims  and  false  knights 
who  otherwise  would  steal  in  and  take  advantage  of  the  peripa¬ 
tetic  heroine  while  she  was  not  thinking,  or  was  writing  poems, 
or  was  reforming  her  fellow-creatures,  or  was  asleep.  No  woman 
can  or  ought  to  know  very  much  of  the  mass  of  meanness  and 
wickedness  and  misery  that  is  loose  in  the  wide  world.  She  could 
not  learn  about  it  without  losing  the  bloom  and  freshness  which  it 
is  her  mission  in  life  to  preserve.  Her  position  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  to  her  unsophisticated  eyes  may  appear  partly  un¬ 
intelligible.  In  order  to  protect  itself,  society  is  compelled  to 
punish  a  woman’s  faults  and  transgressions  more  severely  than  it 
punishes  the  failings  of  the  stronger  sex ;  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
that  the  very  sex  which  is  to  be  so  disproportionately  punished 
should  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  dangers  and  characteristic 
features  of  transgression.  Ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  might 
easily  involve  the  unwary  in  the  very  faults  which,  by  the  wise 
consent  of  mankind,  are  held  to  be  almost  if  not  altogether 
irreparable.  In  the  creation  of  a  rigid  code  of  conven¬ 
tional  maxims,  society  attempts  to  make  sure  that  women 
and  men  shall  have  ample  notice  of  the  proximity  of  the 
perils  and  diiliculties  which  it  is  undesirable  to  explain  or  paint 
in  detail.  It  is  not  wise  or  logical  to  object  to  such  a  code  that 
many  of  its  provisions  are  childish  or  inconsistent,  or  even  un¬ 
meaning.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  may  be  the  case.  But  it 
is  enough  to  answer  that  the  code  has  a  relative  apart  from  its 
positive  value,  and  that  it  exists,  not  for  the  sake  of  itself,  but  ns 
a  warning  against  other  evils  that  are  designedly  kept  veiled  from 
the  common  gaze.  The  border  land  of  conventionality  may 
sometimes  be  crossed  without  harm.  The  reason  why  it  ought 
never  to  be  crossed  is  that  those  who  enter  the  enclosure  never  can 
tell  how  near  harm  is,  or  from  what  quarter  it  may  approach. 
False  positions  are  not  in  themselves  always  hurtful,  but  they  are 
posts  of  uncertainty  and  alarm.  And  the  experience  of  those  who 
know  most  of  life  coincides  with  the  bare  theory.  Most  men  and 
women  who  look  back  upon  a  chequered  career  will  acknowledge 
that  the  vast  majority  of  their  errors  and  mistakes  have  arisen  from 
false  situations,  which  in  themselves  did  not  seem  at  the  time  to 
be  pernicious  or  objectionable.  Cover  a  false  position  with  the 
most  specious  and  most  sounding  name,  and  it  is  a  false  position 
still.  Even  if  those  who  occupy  it  are  confident  and  unalarmed, 
the  outer  world  is  less  confiding.  It  knows  by  instinct  that 
every  step  across  the  pale  of  conventionality  is  a  step 
nearer  to  what  is  worse.  The  cynical  begin  to  doubt,  and 
the  designing  begin,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  to  presume.  It 
is  safer  to  stick  closely  to  the  lion  of  etiquette  and  of  routine  than 
to  wander  off  into  the  enchanting  depths  of  an  unknown  forest. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  respect  due  to  conventional 
opinions  and  that  due  to  conventional  customs.  Reason  is  the 
sole  guide  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  no  one  who  can  depend  on 
his  own  judgment  is  called  upon  to  take  at  second-hand  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  anybody  else  has  formed.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  it  is  not  always  wise,  to  believe  what  the  world  believes, 
or  to  think  what  the  world  thinks.  But  it  is  usually  prudent  and 
sensible  to  do  what  the  world  does. 

All  conventionalities  are  not,  it  may  bo  said,  so  easily  defended. 
And  the  philosopher  who  attacks  conventionalities  in  general  would 
prefer  to  take  some  less  defensible  specimen.  Yet  all  convention¬ 
alities  represent  the  settled  convictions  of  society  about  the  contin¬ 
gent  dangers  to  which  society  is  liable,  and  therefore  are,  primd 


facie,  to  be  respected.  Even  black  hats  and  dress  coats  may,  from 
this  point  of  view,  be  looked  on  as  an  admirable  institution. 
Both  are  rather  uncomfortable  ways  of  reminding  those  who  use 
them  that  uniformity  in  dress  is  not  a  bad  thing.  They  preserve 
us  from  the  vagaries  of  individual  caprice  in  matters  wherein 
good  taste  is  of  some  real  importance.  It  is  evidently  most 
undesirable  that  men  and  women  should  be  left  to  cover 
themselves  just  as  they  happen  to  think  right.  The  wisest  thing 
is  to  have  some  standard  to  which  individuals  should  approxi¬ 
mately  conform ;  and,  though  a  black  hat  is  not  beautiful  in  itself, 
it  is  better  that  all  gentlemen  should  wear  black  hats  than  that 
they  should  decorate  themselves  at  their  own  sweet  will.  The 
enemies  of  the  institution,  which  it  may  be  admitted  is  not  free 
from  defects,  ought  to  consider  whether  uniformity  is  not  an 
object;  and,  if  so,  should  be  ready  to  point  out  some  better  form 
which  uniformity  might  take.  When  they  do  so,  society  will 
doubtless  be  ready  to  welcome  the  proposed  emendation.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  most  conventionalities  are  in  this  way 
a  danger  signal  against  something.  If  any  one  instance  can  be 
proved  to  be  totally  useless,  it  is  time,  no  doubt,  to  change  it. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  change  had  better  be  left  to  society., 
and  individuals  will  wisely  accept  the  maxim  imposed  upon  them 
till  they  get  a  better.  The  law  of  England  has  a  whole  repertory 
of  presumptions  which  have  been  found  useful  and  admirable,  and 
sound  sense  might  teach  us  to  add  to  the  number  of  legal  fictions 
the  unwritten  but  invaluable  maxim  that  “  everything  is  to  be 
presumed  in  favour  of  a  conventionality.” 


APHORISMS. 

T  would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the  genealogy 
of  some  of  the  aphorisms  which  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
quoting.  They  occupy  in  literature  the  same  place  which  gems 
hold  in  art.  They  are  packed  into  a  small  enough  compass  to  bo 
perfectly  portable,  and,  partly  in  virtue  of  that  quality,  they  seem 
to  be  almost  imperishable.  Some  of  the  sayings  which  delight 
modern  readers  may  be  traced  back,  though  in  less  perfect  forms, 
through  many  generations.  They  have  been  polished  by  the 
attrition  of  common  conversation,  like  pebbles  on  the  seashore, 
until  they  have  taken  the  neatest  shape  of  which  they  are  sus¬ 
ceptible.  They  are  attributed  in  turn  to  each  popular  saycr  of 
good  things,  and  each  of  their  sponsors  may  be  proved  to  have 
received  them  with  some  slight  modification  from  his  predecessor. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  commonest  of  all — the  remark  that 
language  was  given  us  to  conceal  thought ;  a  remark  which  is  now 
commonly  given  to  Talleyrand,  as  the  most  approved  modern  author 
of  witticisms,  but  which  may  be  identified,  in  slightly  different 
shapes,  in  the  writings  of  several  forgotten  predecessors.  It  has 
now  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  and  is  only  in  danger  of 
becomingtoo  commonplace  for  quotation.  It  will  doubtless  continue, 
however,  to  enjoy  a  certain  vitality,  for  aphorisms  are  to  educated 
men  what  proverbs  are  to  the  vulgar ;  the  two  are  allied 
varieties  of  a  species  which  has  the  merit  of  never  quite  losing 
its  piquancy  by  repetition.  Aphorisms,  indeed,  are  merely  the 
abstract  statement  of  truths  of  which  proverbs  are  the  concrete 
illustration.  Sometimes  the  two  forms  of  speech  may  be  found 
still  adhering  to  each  other.  Distance,  says  somebody,  diminishes' 
moderate  affections  and  increases  great  ones,  as  a  strong  wind  puts 
out  candles  and  strengthens  a  fire.  The  first  half  of  the  remark 
might  be  developed  into  an  aphorism,  and  the  second  would  make 
a  very  fair  proverb.  And  the  secret  which  explains  the  vitality  of 
proverbs  explains  also  the  persistency  of  a  good  many  aphorisms. 
When  a  man  tells  you  that  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,  or  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  lie  makes  a 
remark  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  mere  platitude.  But  it  is  a 
very  summary  way  of  indicating  a  whole  train  of  argument,  which 
the  popular  mind  could  not  understand  if  it  were  put  in  a  more 
general  form.  Very  often  two  proverbs  are  flatly  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  dogma  about  more  haste  worse  speed  may  be  exactly 
opposed  by  the  exhortation  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot ;  and  a 
proverb  must  be  taken  rather  as  a  forcible  illustration  than  as  an 
argumentative  statement.  It  is  only  converted  into  an  argument 
by  its  application  to  the  particular  case  under  consideration. 
Aphorisms,  which  are  an  essence  distilled  from  proverbs,  partake 
of  the  same  weakness.  They  are  a  forcible  statement  of  a  truth ; 
but  they  can  only  give  one  out  of  the  innumerable  aspects  of  any 
truth,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  modification  before  they  can  bo 
applied  to  a  special  case.  They  differ,  however,  from  proverbs  in 
dealing  with  more  refined  speculations,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  a  proverb  is  generally  a  platitude  disguised,  whereas  an 
aphorism  is  more  apt  to  run  into  paradox. 

The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  simple.  When  a  truth  has 
been  boiled  down  till  its  mere  kernel  is  left,  and  all  its  external 
husks  in  the  shape  of  qualifications  and  conditions  have  been 
stripped  oft',  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  its  passing  into 
the  aphoristic  stage,  it  would  be  intolerable  if  a  mere  truism  were 
the  result.  We  require  to  extract  a  grain  of  salt,  and  not  an 
insipid  shred  of  commonplace.  There  can,  for  example,  be  no 
aphorism  in  science.  A  man  may  assert,  if  he  pleases,  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  or  he  may  enounce  the  first  law  of  motion ;  ho 
will  have  proclaimed  a  very  useful  truth,  but  it  will  not  be  one 
which  will  pass  into  a  common  form  of  speech,  lo  retain 
any  sting,  it  must  be  rather  the  contradiction  than  the  affirmation 
of  an  accepted  doctrine.  And  hence  a  good  many  aphorisms, 
like  the  one  about  the  use  of  language,  or  the  saying  taut 
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gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come,  are  constructed 
by  merely  inverting  a  truism.  The  order  of  phenomena  to  which 
such  sayings  refer  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
construct  any  formula  to  hold  good  universally ;  it  is  certain  to  be  one 
of  those  rules  which  are  proved  by  their  exceptions ;  and  by  stating 
the  exception  dogmatically,  as  if  it  were  itself  the  rule,  we  get  a 
seeming  paradox  which  is  certain  to  lit  some  special  cases.  If  we 
insist  upon  pulling  it  to  pieces  and  observing  its  logical  anatomy, 
its  structure  proves  to  be  flimsy  enough.  But  it  often  has  the 
merit  of  forcibly  drawing  attention  to  certain  necessary  corrections 
of  the  general  theory.  Thus  Mr.  Carlyle’s  pet  maxim,  that  speech 
is  silvern  but  silence  is  golden,  is  little  better  than  nonsense  if 
examined  brutally  as  a  man  would  a  proposition  of  Euclid;  there 
is  an  evident  absurdity  in  comparing  the  merits  of  two  necessary 
correlatives.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  an  excellent  party  symbol.  It 
vigorously  condemns  a  morbid  tendency  whose  growth  is  specially 
favoured  by  the  popular  atmosphere  of  the  day.  It  puts,  indeed, 
as  absolute  and  universal,  a  condemnation  which  only  applies  to  a 
minority  of  cases ;  but  although  this  is  inconsistent  with  any  logical 
value,  it  gives  the  proper  sententious  flavour.  It  is  not  a  very 
rare  circumstance  for  a  man  to  speak  when  he  had  better  hold  his 
tongue,  and  we  punish  him  more  severely  by  hurling  at  his  head 
a  good  unqualified  dogma  than  by  arguing  that  he  comes  under 
an  exceptional  rule.  It  has  the  same  effect  as  giving  him  an 
effective  nickname.  And  Mr.  Carlyle  has,  of  course,  done  more 
to  stigmatize  an  undue  flux  of  language,  by  this  round  assertion 
that  silence  is  better  than  speech,  than  he  could  have  done  by  any 
guarded  assertion  of  the  principles  really  applicable. 

Such  aphorisms  as  this  are  a  philosophical  war-cry ;  they  are  to 
be  compared  to  the  mottoes  which  adorn  a  party  platform — “  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,”  or  “a  fair  day’s  wages  for  a  fan- 
day’s  work  ” — from  which  they  only  differ  by  giving  a  paradoxical 
turn  to  the  moral  sentiment  which  they  convey.  But  there  are 
ether  aphorisms  of  a  more  refined  character.  They  are  an  attempt, 
not  to  compress  a  sermon  or  a  speech  into  a  single  phrase, 
but  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  an  observer  of  society.  If 
social  science  could  ever  become  a  real  science,  they  would  be 
converted  into  its  leading  axioms,  in  which  process  they  would 
become  as  dull  as  other  scientific  axioms.  That  consummation 
is  fortunately  far  off;  the  scattered  remarks  of  acute  observers 
can  only  give  in  a  detached  form  truths  which  may  be  hereafter 
shown  in  their  relations  to  systematic  theories.  To  make  them 
stick  to  the  memory,  they  require  to  have  a  certain  spice  of 
paradox,  and  are,  therefore,  most  freely  produced  by  men  with 
some  morbid  tendencies.  To  compose  good  aphorisms,  a  man 
should  delight  in  looking  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth  ;  he  should 
naturally  secrete  a  certain  quantity  of  poison,  in  order  to  make 
them  pungent ;  and  that  is  a  faculty  which  naturally  results  from 
the  combination  of  a  good  head  and  a  bad  stomach.  This  was 
probably  what  Pascal  meant  by  saying  “  diseur  de  bom  mots, 
mauvais  carcictere  ” ;  and  it  is  exemplified  in  Rochefoucauld  as 
the  accepted  model  of  a  cynical  sayer  of  good  things.  If  a 
man  retains  enough  sensibility  to  be  stung  into  throwing  out 
bitter  aphorisms,  he  is  generally  worth  hearing.  The  truth 
may  be  an  unpleasant  one,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is 
extremely  mean  and  selfish  in  most  men,  and  though  we 
may  not  envy  a  man  who  dwells  upon  it  by  preference, 
he  collects  some  useful  information.  There  is,  to  take  the 
oftenest  quoted  of  Rochefoucauld’s  sayings,  undoubtedly  some¬ 
thing  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends  which  is  not 
unpleasing  to  us.  The  saying  would  not  have  stuck  if  it 
had  not  hit  a  weak  place.  It  would,  doubtless,  not  be  true  to  say 
now,  “  II  y  a  peu  d’honnetes  femmes  qui  ne  soient  lasses  de  leur 
metier”;  but  if  the  saying  has  lost  its  value  a3  a  moral,  it  has  at 
least  an  historical  interest.  The  great  mass  of  his  sayings  are 
merely  variations  of  the  true  assertion  that  many  apparent  virtues 
may  bo  analysed  into  some  form  of  selfishness.  People  who  took 
this  for  the  whole  truth  would,  of  course,  be  both  fools  and 
misanthropes.  But  the  method  is  very  useful,  and  may  be  almost 
called  philosophical.  If  a  political  economist  may  fairly  assume 
for  his  purposes  that  society  is  only  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  a 
moralist  may  certainly  make  the  same  assumption  in  studying 
individuals.  He  will  have  to  go  through  some  very  dirty  work,  and 
will  come  to  results  which  are  only  partially  true,  but  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  his  trouble.  There  are  few  people  who  have 
not  had  occasion  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  we  sometimes 
think  we  hate  flattery,  when  we  really  hate  only  the  mode  of 
flattering ;  or  that  lovers  are  never  tired  of  talking  to  each  other, 
because  they  are  then  always  talking  of  themselves;  or  that  we 
always  love  those  who  admire  us,  but  we  don’t  always  love  those 
whom  we  admire.  We  are  glad  to  set  down  the  author  of  such 
smart  hits  as  a  misanthrope,  because  it  is  easier  to  counter 
than  to  parry  them.  But  no  really  candid  person  would  deny 
their  truth  as  applying  to  his  neighbours.  We  are  not  shocked 
by  Chamfort's  inquiry  how  many  fools  go  to  make  one  public, 
because  each  man  always  looks  upon  himself  as  somehow  external 
to  the  public.  A  certain  namber  of  the  aphorisms  which  imitate 
these  amount  merely  to  a  forcible  expression  of  melancholy. 
Marriage,  says  Chamfort,  and  celibacy  are  two  inconveniences  ; 
we  should  choose  that  which  admits  of  a  remedy.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  assert  that  every  state  of  life  is  troublesome;  which  is 
merely  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  you  are  yourself  unfit 
for  every  state  of  life.  Paris — to  quote  another  of  his  sayings — 
is  the  city  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  where  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  die  of  chagrin.  Such  a  sweeping  depreciation  fails 
on  account  of  its  generality.  All  wide  condemnations  of  the 


world  are  apt  to  sound  silly,  because  it  is  so  very  easy  to  account 
for  them  by  finding  fault  with  their  author.  The}-  are  not  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  moral  truth,  nor  the  results  of  line  observation ; 
but  they  may  still  have  the  merit  of  being  a  short  and  emphatic 
statement  of  a  melancholy  to  which  we  are  all  liable.  They  are 
more  allied  to  poetry  than  to  philosophy  or  morality.  Balzac 
said  that  Chamfort  could  put  a  volume  into  a  single  good  saying, 
whereas  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  a  good  saying  in  a  volume. 
The  saying  which  we  have  quoted  about  Paris  is  certainly  the 
essence  of  a  good  many  of  Balzac’s  novels. 

The  form  of  an  aphorism  is  almost  as  important  as  its  matter. 
A  saying  must  be  very  carefully  constructed  which  is  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  generations.  A  very  slight  deviation  from  the 
correct  form  may  just  destroy  tho  delicate  dose  of  satire  or 
paradox  to  which  it  owes  its  vitality.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
French  are  so  skilful  at  aphorisms.  A  German  is  much  more  apt 
to  expand  a  principle  into  a  volume  than  to  reduce  it  into  a 
sentence.  The  delicacy  and  neatness  of  French  exactly  suits  the 
confident  and  almost  saucy  self-assertion  which  an  aphorism 
should  display.  But  it  has  another  advantage.  English,  though 
comparatively  clumsy,  may  be  sometimes  worked  up  into 
aphorisms ;  but  it  suffers  from  a  tendency  to  be  too  con¬ 
crete  ;  it  rims  rather  to  proverbial  forms  of  expression.  A 
Frenchman  expresses  himself  naturally  in  abstract  terms,  and 
so  runs  almost  unconsciously  into  general  maxims.  Louis 
Napoleon’s  saying,  “  L’Empire  c’est  la  paix,”  could  not  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  without  becoming  ridiculous  in  form  as  well 
as  in  substance.  Now  the  power  of  making  dogmatic  offhand 
remarks  in  general  terms  involves  a  constant  manufacture  of 
more  or  less  genuine  aphorisms,  and  the  style  of  most  Frenchmen 
is  flavoured  by  them  as  a  sauce  may  be  flavoured  with  mushrooms. 
One  would  suppose  that  a  Frenchman  could  hit  off  what  Mr. 
Buckle  would  bave  called  a  wider  generalization  in  every  clause  of 
every  sentence.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these  gems  will  not  bear 
much  inspection. 


THE  REVELS  AT  COMPIEGNE. 

IIE  world  ought  to  be  deeply  thankful  to  the  French  Jenkins 
for  the  glimpse  which  he  has  afforded  us  of  the  mysteries 
and  glories  of  the  Imperial  Olympus.  The  clouds  have  for  the 
moment  parted  asunder,  and  revealed  to  mortal  eyes  the  awful, 
yet  reassuring,  sight  of  the  mighty  dispenser  of  fate  presiding 
with  serene  majesty  over  the  celestial  revels.  Our  Own  Corre¬ 
spondent,  on  the  chillier  heights  of  the  English  Olympus,  can 
rarely  tell  us  more  than  that  its  august  chief  took  a  carriage 
drive  or  walked  upon  the  Slopes.  But  the  rhapsodist  who  chroni¬ 
cles  the  delights  of  him  whom  the  French  have  set  up  to  be 
a  god  over  them,  dazzles  us  with  the  extent  and  brilliance  of  his 
details.  And  men  should  not  esteem  lightly  the  worth  of  their 
privilege.  There  is  real  solemnity  in  the  thought  that  it  is  the 
inner  life  of  a  Messianic  Deliverer  of  the  Peoples  which  is  thus 
laid  bare  for  us  to  behold  and  to  ponder  upon.  The  vicegerent  of 
Providence,  chosen  by  a  mysterious  destiny  issuing  its  decrees 
through  the  voice  of  the  ballot-box,  is  a  being  whose  slightest  act 
must  be  edifying  and  important.  The  wicked  unbelievers  who 
scoff  at  the  Deliverer’s  pretensions,  and,  like  blind  and  stubborn 
guides,  conspire  to  lead  the  people  out  of  the  narrow  path  of  poli¬ 
tical  salvation,  may  say  that  the  exalted  personage  would  not, 
at  all  times  in  his  career,  have  cared  to  have  had  the  bull’s-eye 
of  the  self-prostrating  Jenkins  turned  upon  his  inner  life.  But 
the  pious  mind  abhors  such  graceless  slanders.  All  the  good 
and  great  Ctesars  who  have  preceded  their  present  illustrious 
champion  and  representative  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  v  ile 
assaults.  It  was  said  of  the  divine  Augustus  that,  in  spite  of  the 
decorum  of  his  later  years,  he  had  in  earlier  days  indulged  in 
secret  and  blasphemous  orgies  with  a  band  of  boon  companions. 
The  profane  Roman  used  to  talk  of  Tiberius  and  Caprese  just  as 
a  profane  Gaul  now  talks  of  Napoleon  and  Compiegne.  That 
unlucky  Deliverer  of  the  People,  Caligula,  was  equally  misunder¬ 
stood  and  persecuted.  Words  just  as  hard  were  circulated  against 
the  worthy  and  admirable  Nero.  Remembering  these  things,  the 
gentle  heart  of  the  modern  Ctesar  will  be  consoled,  and  he  will 
continue  his  elevated  and  unselfish  task  to  the  end. 

A  taste  for  the  diversions  of  the  stage  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  Imperial  traditions.  Still,  as  in  the  days  of  the  satirist, 
such  is  the  business,  such  the  arts,  of  our  noble  chief.  Only  the 
chief  does  not  pursue  the  business  himself.  He  prefers  to  make 
his  senators  compose  farces  and  put  on  the  comic  sock.  This,  too, 
is  no  more  than  was  usual  of  old.  The  list  of  patrician  performers 
may  remind  the  reader  of  the 

Frons  durior  hujus, 

Qui  sedet  et  spectat  triscurria  patriciorum, 

Plnnipedes  audit  Fabios,  ridere  potest  qui 

Mamereorum  alapas. 

The  triple  buffooneries  of  the  modern  patricians  are  no  doubt 
quite  as  funny  as  those  of  the  ancients.  The  nobles  no  longer 
convulse  a  prince  with  an  interchange  of  resounding  thwacks  and 
smacks,  but  a  lively  princess  does  not  object  to  array  herself  in  a 
box-coat,  long  gaiters,  a  felt  hat,  and  a  black  cockade.  If  the 
ancients  had  their  Mamerci,  we  have  our  Metternich,  “  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  whose  costume  and  the  stiffness  of  whose  gestures  might 
be  envied  by  au  English  coachman.”  If  the  ancients  had  Fabii 
who  turned  themselves  into  rope-dancers,  we  have  marquises  who 
are  willing  to  conre  upon  the  stage  in  a  robe  made  of  street  bills 
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and  posters,  or  to  borrow  for  ears  and  eyes  polite  the  humour  and 
the  manners  of  a  seller  of  gingerbread,  a  marchand  c le  coco ,  or  a 
cabman.  Meanwhile,  the  illustrious  Sovereign  looks  on  with 
appropriate  emotion.  The  Messianic  Deliverer  gives  the  signal 
for  applause  ;  only  he  is  no  longer  the  Father  of  his  Country,  but 
the  squire  in  villeggiatura.  lie  even  graciously  allows  himself  to 
be  lightly  chaffed  by  the  facetious  lady  who  was  so  admirable  an 
imitation  of  the  English  coachman.  People  used  to  grumble  at 
the  founder  of  the  Caesarean  line,  because  he  wrote  and  transacted 
business  in  the  theatre,  instead  of  suffering  himself  to  be  amused 
by  the  scene.  IJis  admirer  and  imitator  can  stoop  to  a  more 
discreet  playfulness. 

To  a  thoughtful  onlooker  the  farce  might  have  seemed  to  contain 
a  pathetic  element.  The  spectacle  of  a  princess  in  long  gaiters 
and  a  box-coat,  of  course,  must  have  been  full  of  humour.  The 
cracking  of  the  whip,  and  all  her  other  espieglieries,  were,  no 
doubt,  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  a  Strand  burlesque.  But  besides 
the  top-booted  princess  was  the  little  boy  who  represented  the 
Future.  There  is  not  very  much  jocoseness,  one  would  think,  for 
the  Imperial  Court  iu  this.  The  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  that  little  boy  and  his  Future  must  surely  have  been  fraught 
with  a  sombre  anxiety  and  uneasiness  scarcely  welcome  on  the 
occasion  of  a  joyous  masque  like  this.  It  was  very  like  summon¬ 
ing  the  skeleton  out  of  the  recesses  of  the  family  cupboard,  and 
politely  handing  it  round  for  general  inspection.  The  future  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  is  the  one  secret  which  the  oracle  refuses  to 
disclose  to  the  successful  chief,  and  it  is  the  secret  which  is  to 
determine  whether  the  chief  is  really  successful,  or  whether 
Fortune  has  only  been  making  sport  of  him  all  the  time.  Gray’s 
Ode  on  a  Distant  View  of  Eton  College  is  a  poor  and  mawkish 
composition  compared  with  the  Ode  which  might  be  suggested  to 
any  man  of  reflective  temper  by  a  Distant  View  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  If,  iu  a  general  way,  it  is  true  that  Eton  boys  have  no 
sense  of  ills  to  come,  nor  care  beyond  to-day,  and  that,  regardless 
of  their  doom,  the  little  victims  play,  still,  as  a  rule,  the  doom  of 
an  Eton  boy  is  neither  very  tragic  nor  very  momentous.  The 
bitter  scorn  and  grinning  infamy  to  which  the  melancholy  poet 
expected  some  of  them  to  fall  a  sacrifice,  were  but  rarely  their  lot 
after  all.  But  the  doom  of  the  little  boy  at  Compiegne  represents, 
for  a  time  at  all  events,  something  like  the  doom  of  France,  and 
therefore  of  Europe.  If  a  poet  had  happened  to  be  present,  he 
could  scarcely  have  missed  being  inspired  by  the  situation,  and 
would  have  burst  out  into  song.  Yet  the  theme  would  probably 
have  been  one  of  doubtful  popularity  with  the  giver  of  the  feast. 
Great  men  do  not  thank  the  bard  who  writes  verses  on  the  ill- 
favoured  ghost  which  haunts  them,  and  is  continually  rising  up, 
like  Banquo,  in  the  middle  of  the  entertainment  and  the  rejoicings. 
The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  not  a  pleasant  object  to  think 
about,  even  though  the  monarch  may  not  be  sure  whether  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  been  weighed  iu  the  balance,  that  he  has 
been  found  wanting,  and  that  his  kingdom  shall  depart  from  him. 
The  Emperor  is  said  not  to  be  devoid  of  sensibility,  nor  to  have 
forgotten  the  days  when  there  seemed  little  chance  of  his  ever 
coming  to  have  princesses  in  gaiters  capering  for  his  diversion. 
He  is  certainly  not  likely  to  forget  that  the  same  evil  days  of  exile 
and  humiliation  may  possibly  overtake  the  young  prince,  when 
he  shall  say,  “I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.” 

It  was  not  altogether  a  happy  idea,  or  of  auspicious  import, 
to  clothe  the  Future  in  the  dress  of  a  grenadier.  It  is  odd 
that  the  Empire,  which  is  Peace — that  is,  which  has  been  war 
in  Russia  and  Italy  and  Mexico — should  be  succeeded  by  an 
epoch  of  which  the  grenadier  is  the  best  emblem.  Is  the  Future 
going  to  bring,  not  peace,  but  a  sword  ?  Is  France  for  another 
reign  to  be  able  to  see  nothing  before  her  but  grenadiers,  and  their 
arms  and  hairy  hats  ?  It  was  all  very  well  of  the  people  who  got 
up  the  ceremonj'  to  bring  forward  Industry  in  a  fine  robe  of  green 
and  gold.  Industry  wjli  soon  lose  her  gay  apparel  if  the  Future  is 
most  appropriately  typified  by  a  person  with  a  sword  and  a  bearskin 
cap.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  variety  of  Futures  in  the  masque, 
all  different  and  all  possible.  The  grenadier  does  very  well  for  one, 
for  the  French  have  by  no  means  lost  their  monomania  in  favour 
of  a  fighting-man.  Then,  it  is  possible  that  the  Future  may  be  best 
represented  by  the  modest  crown  of  a  Constitutional  Monarch,  or 
else  by  a  President  of  a  Republic,  or  else  by  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Reds.  Who  shall  say  P  But  it  was  clumsy  in  the  author  to  intrude 
these  sobering  reflections.  Such  a  mistake  is  not  consistent  with 
the  “tact  and  point”  so  handsomely  attributed  to  him  by  his  friend 
Jenkins.  Everybody  would  have  enjoyed  the  feast  all  the  more  if 
the  skeleton  had  been  locked  up,  and  the  ghost  had  not  been  raised. 
Still  it  is  possible  that  people  may  live  so  long  with  a  sword 
suspended  over  their  heads  by  a  single  horse-hair  as  to  grow 
tolerably  indifferent  to  the  peril ;  and  the  Imperialists  may  have 
learnt  to  regard  the  prospect  of  the  deluge  which  is  to  come  after 
them  with  entire  composure  of  this  sort.  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
couplet  which  is  quoted  as  a  sample  of  the  splendid  wit  of  the  per¬ 
formance  : — 

Aj^ez  toujours  un  canon  dans  la  poche, 

On  ne  sait  pas  cc  qui  peut  arriver. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  the  memoirs  of  some  second  Saint 
Simon  of  the  French  Court,  if  there  be  a  Saint  Simon  present  at 
Compiegne.  A  cynic  might  perhaps  find  more  congenial  matter 
in  the  revels  of  the  Saviour  of  Peoples  than  in  those  of  the 
Most  Christian  King. 


HERO-WORSHIP  IN  EXTREMIS. 

HE  death  of  Tom  Sayers  has  been  followed  by  certain  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  are  too 
grotesque  to  be  disgusting,  or  too  disgusting  to  produce  amusement. 
They  are  at  any  rate  appropriate  to  the  miserable  end  of  a  poor 
fellow  killed  by  a  popularity  which  he  could  only  appreciate 
as  a  pretext  for  gross  debauchery.  There  was  doubtless  something 
really  melancholy  about  the  ruin  of  such  a  mighty  athlete. 
It  might  have  been  sufficiently  touching  to  point  effectively  certain 
very  obvious  morals.  Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of  his  admirers 
spoils  the  effect,  by  introducing  the  element  of  simple  absurdity. 
Their  proceedings  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
frequenters  of  the  lowest  London  pot-houses.  But  they  still 
resent  a  queer  parallel  to  some  of  the  performances  of  their 
etters  under  similar  circumstances.  They  are  a  bold  caricature 
of  more  respectable  ceremonies,  and  we  look  at  them  with  the  sort 
of  interest  excited  by  the  still  humbler  imitations  of  humanity  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Chimpanzee.  We  see  in  them,  as  it  were,  the  instinct 
of  hero-worship  expressed  in  the  simplest  terms,  and  exhibiting 
the  most  rudimentary  manifestations.  The  funeral  itself  appears 
to  have  been  a  procession  of  all  that  part  of  our  population  which 
corresponds  to  the  New  York  rowdies.  It  brought  out  in  all  their 
force  the  peculiar  refuse  of  society  which  hangs  on  to  the  lowest 
skirts  of  the  sporting  world.  The  mob  which  filled  Ilighgate  Ceme¬ 
tery  was  a  hideous  spectacle  enough,  and  showed  no  more  deli¬ 
cacy  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  outside  aspect.  But 
even  this  mob  only  gave  a  coarse  exaggeration  of  sentiments  which 
sometimes  display  themselves  elsewhere  with  almost  equal  vul¬ 
garity,  if  with  less  refinement.  The  pure-bred  rough  treads  on 
your  toes,  clambers  on  to  grave-stones,  and  generally  demeans  him¬ 
self  after  his  semi-brutal  nature.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for  a 
crowd  in  black  coats  and  orthodox  hats  to  exhibit  a  similar  amount 
of  obdurate  insensibility.  They  don’t  elbow  each  other  so  roughly, 
but  they  can  on  occasion  spoil  very  solemn  ceremonies  by  palpably 
regarding  them  in  the  light  of  a  show.  The  resemblance,  however, 
to  civilized  mankind  was  more  palpable  in  the  subsequent  proceed¬ 
ings.  A  sale  was  held  of  Tom  Sayers’  various  effects,  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  The  sale  appears  to  have  been 
tolerably  successful.  The  various  belts  and  cups  he  had  won  were 
bought  up  by  enthusiastic  admirers  or  judicious  speculators.  The 
most  important  lot  was  the  mastiff  who  had  officiated  as  the  chief 
mourner  of  the  deceased,  and  who  realized  the  respectable  sum  of 
40/.  This  ingenious  method  of  making  the  most  out  of  a  man’s 
memory,  whilst  it  is  still  fresh,  does  not  seem  to  be  original.  We 
were  told,  the  other  day,  that  the  effects  of  a  deceased  American 
statesman  had  been  put  up  to  auction  as  relics.  And  although,  in 
that  particular  instance,  the  report  was  partially  contradicted,  the 
custom  seems  to  be  a  recognised  one  amongst  our  energetic 
cousins.  Indeed,  it  is  only  natural.  It  is  quite  regular  to 
treasure  up  the  scraps  belonging  to  a  great  man.  Napoleon’s 
celebrated  coat  is  to  be  seen  at  Paris,  Frederick’s  is  pre¬ 
served  at  Berlin,  and  Nelson’s  at  Greenwich  Hospital.  As 
to  the  dog,  he  corresponds  to  the  warrior’s  horse  who  is 
everywhere  a  customary  memorial.  Wallenstein’s  charger  is  still 
preserved  entire,  only  altered  by  the  addition  of  a  new  body,  legs, 
and  head.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  practice  of  putting  such 
relics  up  to  immediate  auction.  But  if  people  have  a  morbid 
desire  for  any  fragments  of  a  great  man’s  property,  why  should  a 
punctilious  delicacy  prevent  his  representatives  from  turning  it 
into  money  ?  If  it  is  right  for  people  to  scramble  for  his  coat  or 
his  dog  or  his  belt,  why  should  not  they  be  made  to  pay  for  it  P 
Indeed,  an  extension  of  the  practice  would  save  trouble.  Many 
enlightened  travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  filling  their  pockets  with 
bits  of  the  statues  they  have  seen  or  the  mummies  they  have  dis¬ 
interred.  As  absolute  prohibition  can  only  be  expected  to  lead  to 
smuggling,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  fix  the  highest  practi¬ 
cable  tariff,  and  to  make  a  man  who  has  an  irresistible  weakness 
for  the  noses  of  statues  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  innocent  propensities.  The  monument  which  is  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  seems  to  be  iu  a  rather  unsatis¬ 
factory  position.  An  ingenious  gentleman  has  advertised  in  a 
country  newspaper  that  he  would  be  willing  to  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions  towards  “a  colossal  marble  statue.”  But  his  benevolent  oiler 
appears  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  appreciated,  and  the  flow  of 
subscriptions  in  that  direction  has  received  a  check.  Meanwhile,  the 
genuine  subscription  also  flags.  Boor  Tom  Sayers’  admirers  seem  to 
remember  him  just  sufficiently  to  be  attracted  towards  the  public- 
house  in  which  his  dog  will  be  domiciled ;  his  memory  is  so  far 
alive  that  it  will  act  as  an  advertisement  to  a  tavern,  but  it  does 
not  stimulate  the  well-protected  organ  of  gratuitous  charity 
amongst  his  admirers.  Even  this  phenomenon  is  not  quite  with¬ 
out  analogy  in  higher  circles.  When  a  man  dies  whose  name  does 
not  excite  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  takes  the  form  of  a  statue, 
we  don’t  freshen  our  memory  by  looking  at  his  dog,  but  we  build 
something  of  which  we  happen  to  be  in  want— a  school  or  a 
pump,  as  the  case  may  be — and  call  it  after  his  name.  This  is, 
however,  a  refined  expedient  for  expressing  our  admiration  cheaply, 
for  which  the  Sayers-worshippers  are  not  sufficiently  educated. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  object  of  this  particular  ebullition  of 
hero-worship  we  need  not  speak,  for  it  is  a  topic  which  has 
already  lost  its  interest.  Probably  the  British  rough  might 
find  a'  worse  object  of  respect  than  one  who  Certainly  typified 
some  manly  qualities.  But,  as  even  his  admiring  biographers 
in  the  sporting  papers  confess  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  place 
him  on  the  same  line  with  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  to 
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compare  tlie  national  loss  to  that  sustained  in  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Mr.  Cobden,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  be  remembered 
for  a  fortnight.  We  need  only  draw  a  moral  from  the  honours 
paid  to  the  deceased  hero  by  his  bereaved  followers.  In  the 
public  funeral  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  an  additional 
proof  of  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ; 
it  requires  a  very  strong  popular  emotion  to  make  any  such  exhi¬ 
bition  anything  but  hazardous.  The  cynical  observer  who  should 
pull  the  pageant  to  pieces,  and  insist  upon  analysing  the  proportions 
of  the  sight-seeing  spirit  and  the  genuine  desire  to  pay  respect, 
would  doubtless  be  always  difficult  to  satisfy.  The  frank  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  sentiment  which  appears  to  characterize  Tom  Sayers’ 
admirers  renders  their  performance  more  conspicuously  offensive. 
The  same  peculiarity  enables  them  to  show  in  its  naked  deformity 
the  propensity  to  coin  a  man’s  memory  at  once  into  hard  cash. 
Even  the  monument,  though  apparently  to  be  erected  in  obedience 
to  what  Mr.  Luskin  called  the  Lamp  of  Sacrifice,  has  its  suspicious 
aspect.  So  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  pages  of  Hell's  Life,  the 
process  of  collecting  subscriptions  always  involves  a  meeting  at 
a  public-house  to  work  up  the  excitement,  and  another  meeting  has 
to  be  held  to  “  audit  the  accounts.”  It  is,  therefore,  just  possible 
that  the  agitation  for  a  monument  confers  some  benefit  upon  the 
disinterested  canvassers.  The  art  of  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of 
reflected  honour  and  profit  by  associating  oneself  with  the  memory 
of  a  great  man  is  evidently  understood,  even  by  the  lower  orders. 
But  they  have  only  very  rudimentary  notions  as  to  making  the 
most  of  it.  The  collection  of  relics,  for  example,  is  an  antiquated, 
and  should  be  an  obsolete,  mode  of  testifying  admiration.  There 
was  some  sense  in  collecting  the  relics  of  a  saint  when  they  were 
supposed  to  work  miracles.  A  thumb,  or  a  toe-nail,  or  a  lock  of 
hair  was  all  very  well  when  a  sight  or  a  touch  of  it  could  cure 
diseases  and  raise  the  dead.  But  the  value  of  such  things  should  not 
have  survived  the  belief  in  their  occult  virtues.  When  Tom  Sayers’ 
dog  is  exhibited,  he  will  look  exactly  like  any  one  else’s  dog.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  certain  things  which  we  naturally  associate  with 
their  previous  proprietors.  Newton’s  telescope,  which  is  preserved 
at  Cambridge,  ought  to  affect  every  mathematician  who  sees  it  by  its 
close  association  with  his  studies,  although  we  doubt  whether  many 
outbursts  of  mathematical  devotion  have  actually  been  called  forth 
by  it.  The  coat  of  Frederick  the  Great  may  possibly  be  interesting 
as  showing  with  what  a  shockingly  bad  coat  that  great  man  con¬ 
tented  himself.  But  a  coat  of  Newton’s,  or  an  astronomical  tele¬ 
scope  of  Frederick’s,  would  not  be  interesting,  because  they  in  no 
way  tend  to  recall  their  proprietors.  An  indiscriminate  mania  for 
anything  with  which  a  great  man  has  ever  come  in  contact  is 
simply  meaningless.  There  is  some  interest  in  seeing  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  because  it  enables  one  to  understand  the  battle  more 
accurately ;  but  no  one  is  ever  affected  by  standing  on  the  exact 
spot  where  Charles  I.  lost  his  head,  because  it  is  exactly  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  spots  in  London.  Belies,  however,  are  losing  their 
value  at  present,  except  to  the  distressing  class  of  exhibitors  who 
prey  upon  visitors  to  show-houses  or  public  museums.  We  have 
other  and  more  refined  methods  of  making  associations  useful. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  method  above-mentioned  of  providing 
some  building  or  institution  for  our  own  comfort,  and  calling 
it  a  memorial.  If  Newton  had  died  in  these  days,  some  one 
would  have  found  out  that  the  best  way  of  honouring  his  memory 
was  not  by  throwing  away  money  upon  marble,  but  by  found¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  exhibitions  for  the  school  where  he  was 
educated ;  Cromwell’s  name  would  doubtless  be  inscribed 
upon  an  asylum  for  decayed  brewers  ;  and  Milton  would  be  im¬ 
mortalized  by  an  annual  English  prize-poem  upon  a  sacred  subject. 
It  is  a  mercy,  indeed,  that  our  ancestors  had  not  hit  upon  this  last 
ingenious  form  of  expressing  their  gratitude,  or  the '  world  itself 
would  hardly  contain  the  floods  of  bad  poetry  that  would  have 
been  poured  out.  It  may  be  said — and  we  do  not  deny  it — that 
there  is  some  advantage  about  this  mode  of  combining  gratitude 
and  self-interest ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  very  poor  compliment  to 
the  object  of  the  demonstration.  The  monument  is  no  measure 
of  our  feeling  towards  him,  unless  the  erection  of  a  monument  is 
our  only  motive.  If  our  public  spirit  and  our  gratitude  are  both 
of  them  rather  scanty,  it  may  be  as  well  to  combine  them ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  most  people  would  feel  that  they  were  rather  being  made 
a  convenience  of  than  enjoying  a  commemoration.  One  would  like, 
at  any  rate,  to  have  a  tomb  and  a  monument  of  one’s  own,  and 
not  to  divide  its  credit  with  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Company, 
or  with  the  school  or  university  which  reaped  some  of  the  honour 
and  all  the  profit. 

Tom  Sayers  has  had  his  share  of  that  posthumous  glory  which 
takes  the  shape  of  biographies.  He  has  been  food  for  penny-a- 
liners  ;  his  battles  have  been  duly  fought  over  again ;  and  ungram¬ 
matical  eloquence  has  been  freely  lavished  over  his  grave.  But 
in  this  respect  he  is  perhaps  more  lucky  than  more  exalted  con¬ 
temporaries.  There  is  little  danger  of  his  being  made  the  subject 
of  a  set  biography.  He  is  probably  safe  against  the  danger  of  having 
his  correspondence  published,  by  the  fact  of  his  literary  exertions 
having  been  strictly  limited.  And  perhaps,  amongst  the  various 
annoyances  with  which  kind  friends  surround  a  great  man’s  death¬ 
bed,  this  must  be  the  most  annoying.  A  man  may  still  be  horribly 
caricatured  in  a  statue ;  though  he  cannot  now  very  well  be  set 
up  in  the  costume  of  a  Homan  Emperor,  sternly  regarding  the 
opposite  side  of  a  market-place.  Modern  sculptors  can  succeed  in 
making  their  man  ridiculous  enough  without  these  accessories. 
An  institution  may  be  named  after  you  which  will  be  the 
eyesore  of  the  country  for  years  to  come,  and  a  vexation  for 
unborn  generations  of  committeemen,  But  such  inflictions  do  not 


make  their  object  so  ridiculous  as  his  admirers.  The  cruel  thing  is 
to  make  a  man  expose  himself.  There  must  be  something  very  irri¬ 
tating  in  the  thought  that  all  your  letters  are  to  be  published, 
including  answers  to  a  dun  or  an  invitation  to  dinner,  because  the 
smallest  trifle  from  such  a  hand  will  be  interesting  ;  that,  if  you 
have  had  the  precaution  to  destroy  all  papers  within  your  own 
power,  your  friends  will  hasten  to  supply  the  void;  that  the 
biographer,  who  perhaps  derives  both  profit  and  reflected  glory 
from  his  task,  will  represent  himself  as  discharging  a  pious  duty,  and 
that  ho  will  be  only  called  to  account  if  he  refuses  to  publish  your 
washing  bills.  Shakspeare  had  more  advantages  than  one  over  his 
successors. 


THE  NEGRO,  HIS  FRIENDS,  AND  HIS  PROSPECTS. 

HE  outbreak  at  Jamaica,  and  its  consequences,  have  brought 
the  irrepressible  negro  to  the  surface  of  English  politics.  The 
question  which  has  hitherto  pervaded  all  American  society  now 
gives  its  temporary  excitement  to  that  of  England.  We  may  expect 
that  during  the  dull  season  provincial  platforms,  and  during  the 
lively  season  the  Imperial  Parliament,  will  be  occupied  with 
the  griefs,  grievances,  and  assuagement  of  the  black  man’s  lot. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  assertion,  plenty  of  declamation,  no  want 
of  invective,  and  a  copious  flow  of  pity.  One  little  element  will 
be  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  harangues  of  the  speakers. 
That  little  element  is  knowdedge.  Of  all  that  speak  on  the 
subject,  how  many  have  a  full  knowledge  of  it?  How  many 
have  any  knowledge  at  all  ?  How  many  have  even  seen  a  negro, 
except  as  a  family  servant  in  an  old  West  Indian  family,  or  a 
missionary  trotted  out  for  the  delectation  of  Exeter  Ilall  ? 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  power  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  over  minds  apparently  the  most  prosaio  that  men  can 
be  found,  in  large  numbers,  ready  to  invest  their  sympathies  in 
what  is  most  remote  from  their  own  kin  and  least  familiar 
with  their  own  experience.  Here  we  have  people  living  in 
cities  which,  on  repeated  and  indubitable  evidence,  have  as  much 
squalor,  poverty,  dirt,  disease,  and  misery  as  would  afford 
ample  occupation  to  a  shipload  of  philanthropists  ;  and,  instead  of 
indulging  their  generous  emotions  in  the  relief  of  near  and  immi¬ 
nent  distress,  we  see  them  compassing  land  and  se'a  for  the  com¬ 
miseration  of  remote  and  conjectural  wrongs.  That  pity  for  the 
West  Indian  negro  may  be  twisted  into  a  more  convenient  vehicle 
of  abuse  on  other  persons  than  is  furnished  by  pity  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  factory  hands,  is  one  way  of  explaining  tho  excursiveness 
of  this  sentiment.  But  probably  there  are  other  causes  also  in 
operation.  Among  these  may  be  Reckoned  the  traditionary  picture 
of  the  negro,  as  portrayed  in  the' good  little  books  of  out  infancy. 
There  are  very  many  people  who  have  never  lost  their  infantine 
impressions  of  the  negro,  as  a  black  but  good-looking  man,  with 
a  soft  and  gentle  countenance,  half-lifting  his  manacled  hands 
to  heaven,  of  course  to  beg  a  blessing  on  his  persecutors.  And 
this  impression  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  such  srianples 
of  negroes  as  may  have  been  seen  in  domestic  service  in 
England — men  of  no  inconsiderable  intelligence,  and  of  very 
remarkable  comity  of  manner.  From  these  two  represefttations 
has  proceeded  the  popular  idea  that  the  negro  is  always  intelligent, 
always  gentle,  always  polite — something,  indeed,  like  what  the 
commonplace  Englishman  might  be  polished  into,  in  the  course  of 
.a  few  generations,  by  dint  of  innumerable  Sunday-schools  and 
middle-class  examinations. 

Unfortunately,  the  true  picture  is  a  very  different  one.  The 
negro  is  a  complex  and  multiform  creature.  There  is  as  much 
essential  difference  between  the  tribes  of  negroes  who  at  successive 
periods  have  been  shipped  by  slave-dealers  to  the  West  Indies,  as 
there  is  between  the  most  dissimilar  races  of  Europe.  In  one 
respect  they  all  resemble  one  another.  With  few  and  noticeable 
exceptions,  they  all  belong  to  the  inferior  races  of  Africa.  Superior 
and  warlike  negroes  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  made 
slaves.  Another  common  feature  of  their  character  is  their  power 
of  sympathy  and  assimilation,  their  faculty  of  imitating  the  ex¬ 
ternal  incidents  of  the  things  and  persons  they  are  habitually 
brought  in  contact  with.  A  negro  chapel-goer  soon  caught  the 
whine,  snuffle,  and  phraseology  of  the  conventicle.  The  negro 
domestic  as  quickly  caught  the  manners,  and  almost  the  tone,  of 
the  family  in  whiefi  he  had  been  reared — orcourse,  with  something 
of  caricature.  The  authority  of  his  masters  awed  him,  and  gave 
to  his  demeanour  that  submissive  courtesy  which  won  for  him  so 
many  white  friends.  But  when  the  power  of  the  dominant  caste 
was  broken  down,  when  there  were  left  only  a'few  white  people  of 
position,  his  sympathy  and  his  imitativeness  were  engrossed  by  the 
preacher  of  his  chapel,  his  class-leaders,  his  schoolmasters — any  one, 
in  short,  to  whom  any  kind  of  accident  had  given  any  sort  of  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  these  were  often  persons  of  his  own  and  the  mulatto  class. 
From  that  time  a  different  standard  of  manners,  language,  and  life 
was  presented  to  him.  The  more  aspiring  and  the  more  conceited  of 
his  own  people  became  the  objects  of  his  emulation.  The  caricature 
took  the  place  of  the  original  model.  His  love  of  ease,  his  love  of 
show,  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  all  combined  with  his  consciousness 
of  absolute  freedom  to  make  that  curious  being,  the  British  negro. 
His  democratic  form  of  Church  government,  which  allowed  him 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  his  ministers,  further  developed  his 
forwardness  and  his  conceit.  The  absence  of  all  controlling  lay 
power  allowed  him  to  be  almost  as  lazy  as  he  liked,  and  to  earn 
money  with  the  least  possible  exertion.  Then  came  the  effects  of 
climate,  of  isolation,  and  of  race.  It  is  curious  how,  in  all  questions 
affecting  the  black  people,  the  influence  of  race  has  been  over- 
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looked.  Yet  it  lias  been  as  patent  -with  the  African  ex-slave  as 
with  the  Celt,  the  Magyar,  or  the  Sclave.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
different  in  all  respects  from  the  minority  who  owned  the  island. 
He  saw  that  minority  every  day  becoming  less  and  less  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth.  He  saw  his  own  kinsfolk  becoming  strong  in 
numbers  and  position.  He  saw  a  huge  island  within  two  days’  sail 
from  him,  peopled  by  his  own  kith  and  kin,  ruled  by  men  of  like 
colour  to  his  own,  who  made  and  unmade  governments  at  their 
pleasure,  who,  according  to  whim,  became  presidents  or  em- 
erors,  generals  and  colonels,  dukes,  marquises,  and  excellencies, 
low  could  the  negro  continue  to  be  what  he  had  been  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  P 

It  is  said  by  sectarians  of  Mr.  Bright’s  school  that  it  is  only  the 
class  of  colonial  aristocrats  to  which  the  negro  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  faults  and  imper¬ 
tinences  of  the  negro  are  familiar  to  very  many  Englishmen  who 
have  no  connection  with  any  aristocratic  class.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sailors  in  the  Royal  and  mercantile  marines  who  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  studying  the  negro  in  the  harbours 
of  Kingstown,  Georgetown,  and  Bridgetown.  There  are,  too, 
English  foremen  of  works,  who  have  been  sent  out  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  public  edifices,  or  to  put  up  machinery,  in  various 
parts  of  the  West  Indies ;  also  petty  officers  of  the  commissariat 
and  medical  departments  of  the  army.  Not  only  do  these  men 
not  belong  to  an  aristocratic  caste,  but  most  of  them  come  from  fami¬ 
lies  traditionally  friendly  to  the  negro  population ;  they  are  certainly 
all  free  from  prejudice  against  it.  Yet  of  these  men — and  of  other 
Englishmen  even  lower  in  rank — there  are  but  few  who,  if 
questioned,  will  not  testify  to  the  idleness,  insolence,  and  conceit 
of  the  average  negro.  We  say  the  average  negro,  because  we  are 
willing  to  believe  what  we  are  often  told — that  in  sequestered 
parts  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  away  from  towns,  commerce, 
and  foreign  contact,  the  primitive  negro  may  still  be  found,  with 
all  his  original  courtesy  and  good  nature  ;  though  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  was  always  a  large  body  of  predial  slaves  and 
apprentices  who  saw  nothing  of  civilized  life,  and  whose  wTtole 
existence  was  saturated  with  barbarism. 

However  this  may  be,  the  question  still  looms  before  us,  What 
is  to  be  the  future  condition  of  the  negro,  and  how  is  he  to  be 
governed?  There  are  in  the  British  West  Indies  about  980,000 
souls.  Of  these  fully  800,000  are  negroes;  of  the  remaining 
1 80,000,  more  than  1 20,000  are  mulattoes.  Of  nearly  one  million, 
there  are  only  about  50,000  white  people.  It  requires  but  scant 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  one  or  two  more  outbreaks  like  that 
of  Jamaica  will  considerably  reduce  even  this  small  proportion ; 
and  that,  in  one  or  two  generations,  the  entire  population  of  those 
colonies  will  consist  of  black  and  coloured  people.  What  is  to  be 
their  future  — what  their  government  ?  Are  we  to  send  regi¬ 
ments  and  ships  to  protect  islands  on  which  no  Englishman  has  a 
single  relation  ?  Are  we  to  expend  1  ,ooo,oooZ.  a  year  on  people 
who  profess  only  a  nominal  allegiance,  and  have  no  real  connection 
with  us  ?  But  if  we  do  not  do  this,  what  is  to  become  of  them  ? 
Are  Jamaica  and  the  other  West  India  islands  to  crop  up  into  so 
many  Ilaytis  ?  That  is,  are  they  to  stand  out  before  the  world  as 
the  representatives  of  essential  barbarism,  tricked  out  in  the  super¬ 
ficial  garishness  of  a  mock  civilization  ?  Even  if  they  wished  this, 
would  they  be  permitted  to  effect  it  ?  Would  France,  Spain,  or  the 
United  States  sanction  this  wholesale  independence  ?  Would  not 
some  blunder  or  folly  of  these  negro  republics  precipitate  them 
into  a  fatal  collision  with  one  of  the  Powers  P  And  might  not  the 
latter  end  of  these  communities  be  infinitely  worse  than  their 
former  history  ? 

But  it  is  said,  why  should  they  be  abandoned  at  all  ?  Why 
should  England  withdraw  her  protection  from  them  ?  She  owes 
them  the  duty  of  defence,  as  they  owe  her  the  tribute  of  allegiance. 
Be  it  so.  All  that  we  can  say  in  reply  is  this — and  we  say  it 
without  any  intention  to  prejudge  the  conduct  of  the  Jamaica 
authorities  —  if  the  West  Indies  are  to  be  retained  by  us,  they 
must  be  retained  equally  without  the  expense  of  costly  arma¬ 
ments  and  without  the  necessity  of  sanguinary  repressions.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lavish  millions  on  places  which  give  so  poor  a 
return,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  time  of  Parliament  on 
periodical  inquiries  whether  their  tumults  amounted  to  rebellions, 
and  whether  their  pacification  involved  cruel  massacres.  If  the 
whites  cannot  brook  the  contiguity  of  blacks,  the  sooner  they  leave 
the  islands  the  better  for  their  own  comfort.  If  the  negroes  cannot 
demean  themselves  properly,  the  sooner  they  are  made  over  to 
some  other  authority  the  better  for  their  own  tranquillity  and  our 
peace  of  mind.  Let  them  and  their  leaders  look  to  it  in  time,  for 
they  may  rest  assured  that  the  temper  of  English  politicians  is 
favourable  neither  to  the  iteration  of  negro  grievances  nor  to  the 
thankless  maintenance  of  beggarly  negro  dependencies. 


THE  ARTISAN  AND  IIIS  DAY  OF  REST. 

T  is  commonly  supposed,  by  many  of  those  who  know  him  best, 
that  the  representative  artisan  is  inclined  to  have  a  thin, 
narrow,  and  intolerant  mind  on  all  religious  matters.  Ibis  is  the 
ground  on  which  a  great  many  people,  who  like  the  liberty  of 
thinking  for  themselves  and  wish  to  protect  others  in  the  open 
enjoyment  of  the  same  liberty,  look  with  apprehension  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  large  share  of  political  power  being  handed  over  to 
the  working-classes.  Within  certain  bounds,  the  artisan  class 
permits  and  encourages  the  widest  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  there 
are  bounds  to  their  tolerance — that  is  to  say,  they  have  not  got  a 


grasp  of  the  true  principle  of  tolerance  at  all.  Just  as  in  the 
United  States,  you  may  belong  to  whatever  sect  you  choose,  but 
any.  expression  of  opinion  out  of  the  region  of  sects  altogether 
subjects  the  holder  to  the  whole  range  of  social  pains  and  penalties. 
The  greater  the  power  of  the  labouring  class,  the  severer  the 
resistance  or  persecution  which  all  dissent  from  accepted  views 
will  have  to  encounter.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  the  pre¬ 
dominant  spirit  of  the  working-classes  in  questions  of  belief  really 
is ;  but  with  them,  as  with  all  other  uneducated  persons,  whether 
in  the  upper  or  middle  class,  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
follow  extremes.  An  mieducated  lord,  an  uneducated  grocer,  and 
an  artisan  whom  hard  necessity  has  prevented  from  educating 
himself,  are  all  pretty  equally  intolerant  of  difference  of  opinion. 
Whatever  they  happen  to  think,  or  to  believe  that  they  think,  they 
cannot  endure  to  have  called  in  question.  They  are  like  Tristram 
Shandy’s  father.  “  He  pick’d  up  an  opinion,  sir,  as  a  man  in  a 
state  of  nature  picks  up  an  apple ;  it  becomes  his  own,  and 
if  he  is  a  man  of  spirit  he  would  lose  his  life  rather  than  give  it 
up.”  If  a  working-man  is  an  intense  believer,  he  would,  just  like 
a  bigoted  shopkeeper  or  licensed  victualler,  gladly  give  the  body 
of  Dr.  Colenso  or  any  other  heterodox  person  to  be  burned.  If  he 
has  embraced  the  negative  tenets  of  that  peculiarly  arid  infidelity 
which  prevails,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North  and 
elsewhere,  under  the  generic  name  of  Secularism,  he  would  like  to 
see  all  religious  bodies  suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
extreme  tenacity  of  this  sort  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  growth  in 
every  half-educated  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  supreme  results  of 
prolonged  culture  to  have  acquired  a  large  and  liberal  mind.  Com¬ 
plete  openness  of  spirit  is  the  crowning  intellectual  virtue.  Why 
should  the  working-man  be  unlike  anybody  else  who  has  not 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  get  this  difficult  width  of  view  ?  As 
it  is,  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  in  no  respect  like  other  mortals. 
One  set  of  people  endow  him  with  all  the  virtues  of  which  a  pre¬ 
terhuman  nature  is  capable.  Another  despise  and  abuse  him  as  a 
blockhead  and  a  sot,  and  a  raging  enemy  against  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  watch  the 
controversy  that  is  going  on  between  two  sections  of  the  London 
artisans,  about  the  opening  of  Museums  on  Sundays.  And  it  is 
interesting  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  curious,  in  the  first  place, 
to  see  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  modes  of  discussing 
the  matter  among  London  working-men  and  among  Glasgow 
presbyters.  The  debate  which  was  occasioned  by  Dr.  Macleod’s 
very  remarkable  declaration  of  opinion  about  what  Scotchmen 
choose  to  call  the  Sabbath  is  worth  reading  as  a  sample  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  polemical  literature  in  the  world.  The  adroit  style  in 
which  the  disputants  keep  well  away  from  the  true  point  atissue,  and 
diligently  beat  the  wind,  is  beyond  admiration.  The  most  voluble 
of  the  Sabbatarian  champions  assured  the  Assembly  that  he  was 
“  prepared  to  quote  the  Fathers  and  Pliny  at  considerable  length, 
but  1  spare  the  patience  of  my  fathers  and  brethren.”  He  also 
maintained  that  we  have  repeated  allusions  to  the  Hebrew 
custom  of  training  their  children  in  the  ways  of  religion,  and 
proved  it  by  two  stanzas  from  the  Psalms  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
rhythm : — 

His  testimony  and  His  law 
In  Israel  He  did  place, 

And  charged  our  fathers  it  to  show 
To  their  succeeding  race. 

That  so  the  race  which  was  to  come 
Might  well  them  learn  and  know ; 

And  sons  unborn  who  should  arise 
Might  to  their  sons  them  show. 

As  if  anything  that  Pliny  said,  or  any  number  of  Hebrew  customs, 
could  affect  the  propriety  of  running  Sunday  trains  morning  and 
evening  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  or  of  letting  people  see 
pictures  at  South  Kensington  which  a  year  ago  nobody  thought  it 
wrong  for  them  to  see  at  Hampton  Court.  We  fear,  however, 
that  this  zealous  defender  of  the  faith  injured  himself  by  con¬ 
fessing  that  he  had  once  been  in  a  railway  train  on  the 
Sabbath — “  a  few  minutes  before  midnight ,  when  I  started  from 
the  Continent  on  a  nineteen  hours’  journey  for  home.”  No 
doubt  crushing  remorse  has  dogged  him  ever  since.  But  there 
is  more.  “  I  have  only  been  twice  in  a  cab  on  Sabbath.”  To  a 
really  pious  Scot  this  must  have  sounded  as  horrible  as  if  he  had 
said,  “  I  have  not  forged  a  cheque  more  than  twice,”  or  “  I  have 
only  committed  murder  twice.”  We  should  be  very  curious  to 
hear  this  divine’s  exposition  of  the  statement  that  “the  letter 
killeth.”  The  reason  why  he  repents  of  these  few  minutes  before 
Monday  morning — and  these,' after  all,  were  a  matter  of  longitude 
and  clocks — is  that  we  require  “  a  day  when  we  are  to  rest  from 
sin  and  shame,  and  work  and  care.”  Gn  other  days,  then,  we  may 
go  in  for  sin  and  shame  as  much  as  we  like  ;  though  it  may  be 
asked  whether  a  man  who  does  go  in  for  shame  and  sin  on  the 
other  days  can  put  them  out  of  his  nature  by  simply  putting  on  his 
Sunday  clothes. 

The  agitators  among  the  London  artisans,  as  might  be  expected, 
approach  the  question  from  quite  another  side.  With  them  it  has 
advanced  to  a  stage  beyond  texts.  In  the  various  public  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  in  London,  the  view  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
Fathers,  and  even  of  Pliny,  has  ceased  to  be  debated.  The  question 
of  opening  Museums  on  Sunday  is  treated  entirely,  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  The  Sabbatarians  do  not,  in  public  at  all  events, 
denounce  their  opponents  iis  pagans  and  unbelievers,  though  it 
may  be  a  private  conviction  that  they  are  such.  .The  opening 
of  Museums  is  opposed  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  it 
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would  entail  additional  labour  on  the  attendants,  and  that 
an  artisan  who  would  himself  object  to  work  on  Sundays 
has  no  right  to  ask  others  to  work.  Secondly,  iu  the  words  of 
an  artisan  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings,  “  they  know  that  if  the 
sanctity  of  the  Seventh  Day  was  once  violated  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  labour  on  that  day  also,  without  any  addition  to 
their  wages.”  Even  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  ashamed  to  express  his 
apprehension  that  the  latter  is  a  good  reason  for  remaining  as 
we  are.  On  Thursday  evening,  he  delighted  one  section  of  his 
audience  by  saying  how  much  he  feared  that  this  would  be  “  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.”  As  if  the  very  thing  which  made  an  artisan 
enjoy  his  holiday  more  keenly  than  he  is  allowed  to  do  at  present 
would  be  likely  to  make  him  more  readily  induced  to  part  with 
it !  However,  the  great  point,  which  each  side  is  at  present 
strenuously  trying  to  decide  in  its  own  favour,  is  whether  the 
majority  of  the  London  artisans  desire  or  approve  the  opening. 
And  of  the  manner  in  which  both  parties  pursue  their 
strenuous  endeavour  nothing  can  be  said  that  is  too  severe. 
The  amount  of  bad  language  in  which  they  indulge  is  quite 
unlimited.  Each  side  calls  the  other  a  set  of  liars  and  cowards  to 
begin  with,  though,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Sabbatarians 
resort  to  this  admirable  argument  a  good  deal  more  freely  than 
their  opponents.  Each  side  also  does  its  very  best  to  prevent  the 
other  from  getting  a  fair  hearing,  though  here  too  the  Sabbatarians, 
being  endowed  bv  nature’s  kindly  law  of  compensation  with 
strength  of  lung  to  make  up  for  lack  of  brain,  seem  to  get  the  best 
of  it.  Two  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  week,  and  more 
incredibly  disgraceful  spectacles  could  certainly  not  be  imagined. 
The  mixture  of  violent  blackguardism  and  insensate  folly,  which 
characterised  one  as  much  as  the  other,  cannot  be  realized  by 
anybody  who  was  not  present.  One  does  not  expect  to  find 
a  great  crowd  of  working-men  behaving  on  all  occasions 
with  the  gravity  and  seemliness  of  an  assembly  of  sages.  Even 
those  who  talk  nonsense  about  the  great  heart  of  the  people  can 
scarcely  pretend  to  expect  this.  We  might,  however,  expect 
somethingbetter  than  the  tumult  in  the  Ephesian  Theatre.  But 
there  is  nothing  else  to  which  it  can  be  compared.  A  resolute 
decision  that  nobody  who  differs  from  him  in  opinion  should  be 
allowed  a  hearing  possesses  the  breast  of  every  man  present ;  and 
what  with  the  screaming  and  bellowing  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
necessary  counter-screaming  and  counter-bellowing  of  his  friends, 
not  a  single  speaker  has  a  chance  of  saying  what  he  wishes.  Men 
get  up  in  parts  of  the  crowd  and  harangue  little  knots  of  their 
neighbours — if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  summarily  pulled 
down  from  their  chair  by  an  adversary  or  a  rival.  If  you  are  in 
one  of  those  still  pools  that  may  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
surging  sea,  you  witness  little  verbal  duels  between  men  who 
seem  to  be  barely  restrained  from  Hying  at  one  another’s  throats. 
The  Sabbatarian  roars  out  that  his  adversary  is  a  liar,  and 
the  exasperated  adversary  retorts  by  calling  his  assailant  “  a 
Christian,”  or  a  “  costermonger  from  the  New  Cut,”  with 
perhaps  an  ungracious  epithet  before  each.  In  an  occasional  lull, 
while  the  great  heart  of  the  people  is  taking  breath,  Mr.  Hughes 
or  Mr.  Newman  Hall  ventures  to  remonstrate  upon  the  “  un¬ 
generous,  unfair,  very  un-English  ”  conduct  of  the  crowd.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  signal  for  immense  cheers ;  then  come  the 
counter-cheers,  and  the  indescribable  uproar  recommences  with 
its  former  steadiness.  Some  of  the  newspapers  tell  us  dreadful 
things  of  the  blackguardism  and  uproar  attending  a  prize-fight, 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  black¬ 
guardism  of  a  Sabbatarian  meeting  is  a  good  deal  worse.  The 
rough  of  the  ring  would,  perhaps,  take  your  breast-pin,  but  he 
would  do  it  with  comparative  geniality.  The  fanatical  or  religious 
rough  would  take  his  adversary’s  life,  if  he  could ;  and  he  boils 
over  with  acrimony  and  virulence  meanwhile. 

In  such  scenes  as  these  there  is  not  much  chance  of  getting 
any  light  thrown  upon  the  actual  state  of  feeling  among  the  work¬ 
ing-classes  about  Sunday.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the 
deputation  from  the  Sunday  League  who  first  waited  on  Lord 
Granville  were  really  delegated  by  the  Trades’  Societies,  and  did 
really  represent,  officially  too,  a  very  large  number  of  artisans. 
And  it  seems  certain  that  the  deputation  on  the  other  side  made 
a  good  many  statements  for  which  they  had  no  authority,  and  for 
which  they  could  hardly  help  knowing  they  had  no  authority. 
Two  things  are  quite  clear.  There  is,  at  least,  a  very  enormous 
minority  who  would  go  to  Museums  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
And,  secondly,  the  notion  that  the  minority,  however  con¬ 
siderable,  has  any  right  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  likes  never 
occurs  to  the  minds  of  the  majority,  nor,  for  that  matter,  of 
the  minority  either.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  significant  feature 
about  the  whole  agitation ;  and  though  it  may  show  that  the 
working-classes  are  divided  among  themselves  like  other  classes, 
it  also  shows  very  plainly  that  they  are  disposed  to  respect  no 
rights  but  those  of  numbers.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Sunday  question  is  scarcely  a  fair  one  on  which  to  test  them.  The 
agitators  on  the  anti-Sabbatarian  side  appear  to  pursue  the  worst 
possible  tactics.  Their  wisdom  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
on  Thursday  evening  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  could  not 
refrain  from  lugging  in  by  the  ears  a  passage  about  Jamaica, 
as  if  Jamaica  could  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  South 
Kensington  and  Raffaelle’s  cartoons.  Then,  again,  through  the 
adroitness  of  their  enemies  and  their  own  exceeding  clumsiness 
combined,  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  brought  into  a 
position  of  ostensible  hostility  to  the  very  popular  movements  for 
Early  Closing,  Saturday  Half-holidays,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Museums  on  the  evening-3  of  week-days.  They  seem  to  think, 


too,  that  the  most  rational  method  of  getting  a  hearing  in  a 
divided  assembly  is  simply  to  go  on  reiterating,  again  and  again, 
the  very  proposition  which  occasions  the  division.  Wo  can  scarcely 
expect  the  objects  of  the  Sunday  League  to  be  attained  until  they 
are  pursued  in  a  less  bungling  way.  The  present  agitators  seem  to 
combine  the  acrimony  and  virulence  of  serpents  with  the  silliness 
of  doves,  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  mixture  that  is  required. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  AND  THE  RED-BOOK. 

ITII  the  last  day  of  November  another  Volunteer  year  has 
been  completed ;  and  though  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  condition  of  the  force  is  shown  by  official  reports,  enough  is 
known  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  broad  estimate  of  the  progress 
made.  Probably  the  numbers  returned  as  efficient  will  not  exhibit 
any  falling  off,  and  they  may  even  show  a  continuance  of  the  growth 
which  was  so  conspicuously  visible  last  year.  The  Volunteer 
army  is  no  doubt  solidly  established,  and  we  may  the  more  safely 
and  the  more  usefully  call  attention  to  weak  points  which  may  be 
easily  dealt  with  now,  though  neglect  might  develop  them  into 
serious  evils. 

The  London  and  the  country  Volunteers  are  so  differently 
situated  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  one  class  should  be 
strongest  precisely  where  the  other  is  most  weak.  Accordingly, 
in  rural  districts,  the  complaint  most  commonly  heard  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  officers,  while  in  London  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  number  of  privates  present  at  parade  bears  much  less  than  its 
due  proportion  to  that  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
And  the  reason  for  this  distinction  is  not  very  far  to  seek.  Of  neces¬ 
sity  a  company  raised  within  the  limits  of  a  thinly-inhabited  country 
distr  ict  is  composed,  in  a  great  degree,  of  men  to  whom  even  the 
moderate  expenditure  incumbent  on  a  Volunteer  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance.  Officers,  who  are  drawn  from  a  wealthier  class,  have 
naturally  done  their  best  (especially  in  the  early  days  ofVolunteer 
enthusiasm)  to  spare  the  pockets  of  their  rank  and  file,  and  the 
practice  of  throwing  almost  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  a  corps 
upon  the  commissioned  officers  has  been  gradually  hardening  into 
a  custom.  From  a  thousand  causes,  vacancies  must  frequently 
occur,  and  the  burdens  which  have  become  associated  with 
Volunteer  command  naturally  enough  deter  many  who  would 
otherwise  be  candidates  for  a  commission.  In  London,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  ordinarily  so  little  difficulty  in  raising  all 
needful  funds  from  the  rank  and  file  as  to  leave  the  officers  almost 
entirely  free  from  any  special  tax.  But  the  fact  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  battalions  are  recruited  from  a  less  homogeneous  and,  on 
the  average,  a  richer  class  than  those  in  the  country,  renders  it 
much  more  difficult  to  collect  their  scattered  members  when  a  full 
muster  is  required.  These  varying  conditions  of  a  service  so 
comprehensive  as  the  Volunteers  will  never  be  wholly  got 
rid  of,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  even  if  possible,  to  stamp  the 
whole  fo^ce  with  one  monotonous  pattern.  Variety  is  an  evidence, 
if  not  an  essential  condition,  of  vitality,  and  we  do  not  regret  the 
minor  contrasts  which  may  be  traced  between  town  and  country. 
Nor  is  the  advantage  by  any  means  all  one  way.  If  a  country 
captain  may  be  somewhat  severely  punished  by  the  pecuniary 
exigencies  of  his  position,  much  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the  evil 
by  an  economy  in  husbanding  the  Government  grant;  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  corps  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  men  who  earn  the  full  capitation  allowance  is  such  as  none 
of  the  large  Middlesex  battalions  have  ever  approached.  A  little 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  social  leaders  of  country  districts  will 
suffice  to  fill  up  the  vacant  commissions,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  good  management  will  reduce  the  money  part  of  the  sacrifice  to 
very  small  dimensions. 

The  difficulties  of  the  town  corps  are  not  so  easy  to  grapple 
with.  Officers  without  rank  and  file  are  in  a  more  hopeless  plight 
than  even  privates  with  no  one  to  command  them  ;  and  whatever 
the  returns  may  be  of  men  who  have  just  kept  the  minimum 
number  of  qualifying  drills,  it  is  a  very  general  complaint  in  the 
London  regiments  that  the  muster  for  a  parade  or  a  march-out  is 
seldom  what  it  used  to  be.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  it  is  in  the  country  for  every  man  of  suitable  age  and  opportu¬ 
nity  to  join  a  rifle  corps.  The  younger  generation  of  Volunteers 
lack  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  batch  of  recruits ;  and  even 
those  who  duly  qualify  in  the  ranks  and  at  the  butts  show  much 
less  alacrity  than  their  predecessors  in  their  attendance  upon  mili¬ 
tary  duties.  Somo  little  slackening  of  ardour  may  seem  natural 
enough,  and  it  lias  not  yet  sufficed  to  prevent  the  continuous 
increase  of  the  force ;  but  a  trifle  more  of  the  old  enthusiasm, 
when  the  streets  and  the  parks  constantly  echoed  to  the  tramp  of 
the  Volunteers,  would  not  be  unwelcome,  nor  need  it  be  despaued 
of  when  we  know  that  the  musters  of  scores  of  country  corps  have 
grown  stronger  with  every  year.  A  little  more  consciousness  of 
the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  Volunteering,  among  those  who  should 
be  the  recruits  of  our  London  corps,  would  supply  the  gaps  which 
are  now  beginning  to  be  felt  as  the  older  members  of  the  various 
corps  are,  from  one  cause  or  another,  withdrawn. 

Some  other  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  the  metropolitan 
corps  are  to  be  found  in  external  circumstances.  The  size  of 
London  is  almost  fatal  to  the  encouragement  of  shooting,  and  the 
supply  of  such  butt  accommodation  as  would  be  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  has  been  grievously  curtailed  by  the  unpatriotic  churlishness 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  who  have  found  it  an  easy, 
and  often  a  profitable,  thing  to  apply  for  injunctions  against  rifle- 
practice,  on  the  plea  of  a  possible — though,  as  far  as  past  experience 
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goes,  a  wholly  imaginary — danger.  Many  ranges  have  been  shut 
up  ;  many  more  have  a  very  precarious  existence ;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  butts  has  become  almost  impossible,  in  consequence 
of  the  facility  with  which  any  ill-disposed  neighbour  may  close  a 
range,  or  exact  black-mail  for  his  forbearance.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  rifle-shooting  does  not  grow  in  and  about  London, 
while  it  is  making  rapid  progress  in  almost  every  country  district. 
There  is  obviously  no  remedy  for  this  evil  but  that  of  extending 
to  the  practice-grounds  of  Volunteers,  when  duly  certified,  the  same 
protection  against  captious  complaints  which  secures  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  a  writ  of  injunction  against  the  continuance  of  prac¬ 
tice  at  Plumstead  or  Milton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  risk  of  accident  is  less  at  almost  all  Volunteer  ranges  than 
it  is  at  the  Government  butts,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  the  same  measure  of  protection. 

If  the  lack  of  officers  in  the  country,  and  of  energetic  recruits  in 
town,  are  among  the  least  favourable  symptoms  of  the  present 
time,  there  is  yet  another  cloud  (small,  at  present,  as  a  man’s 
hand)  which  may,  if  developed,  cause  still  greater  discouragement 
in  future.  From  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  nothing  could  be 
more  judicious  than  the  spirit  in  which  the  soldiers  first  duty  of 
obedience  was  impressed  on  the  Volunteers — nothing  more  hearty 
than  the  goodwill  with  which  every  man  in  the  force  accepted  the 
discipline  which  the  authorities  enforced.  There  has  been  no 
want  of  firmness  (whatever  the  Times  may  say)  in  Lord  Do  Grey’s 
dealings  with  the  Volunteers,  but  he  has  shown  his  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  the  force  by  allowing  it  to  grow  with  as  much 
freedom  as  was  compatible  with  efficiency,  and  sparing  it  the 
annoyance  of  pedantic  and  excessive  regulation.  All  that 
was  essential  in  tactics  was  prescribed  and  observed,  and  the 
minor  variations  which  gave  individuality  to  many  of  the  best 
Volunteer  corps  were  rather  encouraged  than  condemned.  No 
regiments,  indeed,  received  so  large  a  measure  of  official  praise  as 
those  which  possessed  the  most  of  this  distinctive  character. 
Colonel  Bower’s  troop,  trained  on  a  principle  not  to  be  found  in 
any  drill-bool:,  was,  according  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  experienced  officers  ot'  our  own  and 
foreign  services,  an  almost  perfect  organization  for  the  special 
work  for.  which  it  was  designed.  Nor  was  less  encouragement 
given  to  a  similar  tendency  among  the  infantry  battalions.  The 
same  generous  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  administration  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  force,  and  the  easy  yoke  of  the  War  Office  was 
borne,  not  only  with  submission,  but  with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 
Some  indications  have,  however,  appeared  of  an  approaching 
change  in  this  policy  of  the  War  Office,  and  a  significant  speech 
which  was  recently  delivered  by  the  Inspector-General  may  perhaps 
not  unreasonably  be  read  as  a  manifesto  of  the  altered  programme. 
At  the  close  of  the  inspection  of  a  well-known  Volunteer  bat¬ 
talion,  Colonel  Erskine,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  delivered  an 
address  which  can  only  be  understood  as  a  solemn  condemnation 
of  much  that  in  past  years  has  been  honoured  by  the  highest 
official  approval.  The  absolute  necessity  of  conforming  with  rigid 
precision  to  the  minutest  rules  of  the  Red-hook  which  is  at 
present  the  manual  of  drill  for  the  British  army,  might,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  furnished  the  text  of  an  official  homily 
without  implying  any  serious  intention  of  reversing  the  policy  of 
indulgence  which  has  hitherto  governed  the  relations  of  the  War 
Office  to  the  Volunteers ;  but  the  speech  derived,  and  -was  probably 
meant  to  derive,  peculiar  significance  from  the  audience  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Mainly  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  late  Colonel 
Brewster,  the  Inns  of  Court  corps  has  occupied  a  position  among 
the  infantry  battalions  of  Volunteers  iD  some  degree  analogous  to 
that  of  Bower’s  Horse  in  the  cavalry  arm.  Himself  distinguished  in 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  which  Volunteers  have  hitherto  been  taught  to 
regard  as  the  highest  model  for  their  imitation,  Brewster  brought 
to  his  Volunteer  command  a  vivid  conception  of  the  distinction 
between  the  essentiiils  and  the  pedantries  of  drill.  He  knew  that 
from  a  body  of  sharp-witted  lawyers  he  might  expect  an  amount  of 
ready  intelligence  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  from  a  plough- 
tail  recruit.  He  knew,  too,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  drill 
busy  civilians  into  that  wonderful  mechanical  precision  which  is 
as  pretty  on  a  smooth  parade-ground  as  it  is  useless  in  the  rough 
work  of  actual  service.  Thoroughly  appreciating  the  materials  he 
had  to  deal  with,  he  saw  that  the  essential  military  qualities  of 
rapidity  and  handiness  might  be  developed  almost  without  limit, 
while  it  would  be  hopeless  to  emulate  the  absolutely  faultless 
dressing  and  perfect  wheels  of  a  battalion  of  the  Guards.  It  never 
distressed  him  if  one  of  the  buttons  of  private  590  protruded  an  inch 
in  advance  of  the  line,  and  he  would  generally  have  got  through 
half  a  dozen  fresh  movements  before  a  critical  spectator  could 
bring  a  theodolite  to  bear  to  discover  the  defect.  But  though  he 
despised  minutiae  of  this  kind,  that  captain  was  in  evil  plight 
who  failed  to  get  his  company  dressed  sufficiently  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  the  two  or  three  seconds  which  was  all  that  Brew¬ 
ster  ever  allowed  for  the  purpose.  In  everything  that  was 
merely  ornamental  he  was  lenient,  and,  as  some  thought, 
lax ;  but  in  all  that  went  to  increase  the  rapidity  and  substan¬ 
tial  accuracy  with  which  a  new  formation  was  taken  up  he 
was  the  most  exacting  officer  that  ever  commanded  a  battalion. 
With  his  keen  eye  for  all  the  possibilities  of  tactics,  and  for  the 
special  capacities  and  incapacities  of  his  own  men,  he  found  that 
there  were  many  little  variations  from  the  rather  antiquated 
system  of  the  Red-book  which  he  could  introduce  with  won¬ 
derful  effect.  Many  of  these  he  brought  with  him  from  his 
old  regiment,  whose  brilliant  reputation  as  skirmishers  was 
mainly  due  to  the  practical  improvements  which  they  had  been 


wisely  allowed  to  graft  upon  the  drill-book  of  the  Lino. 
What  Brewster  did  with  his  Volunteers  was  to  develop  the 
same  improvements  with  a  freer  hand  than  is  permitted  even 
among  green-coated  soldiers  in  the  regular  army.  If  his  line 
or  his  skirmishers  were  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  cavalry,  he 
did  not  think  he  was  doing  wrong  to  get  them  into  square  in  half 
the  time  which  the  orthodox  mode  of  performing  the  movement 
required ;  and,  in  skirmishing,  he  matured  a  drill  by  which  he  could 
manoeuvre  his  men,  from  the  front  to  the  flank,  from  extended  order 
into  square— and,  in  short,  from  anywhere  to  anywhere — with  a 
rapidity  and  freedom  which  formed  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
light  infantry  hook-drill  which  is  rigidly  enforced  upon  all  the 
regiments  of  the  army  except  those  which  are  specially  designed  for 
skirmishing  practice. 

All  these,  and  a  host  of  other  minute  departures  from  the  letter 
of  the  regulations,  were  of  course  offences  against  red-tape  ; 
but  in  his  day  the  tape  of  the  War  Office  was  of  the  mildest 
tinge  of  pink,  and  instead  of  snubbing  Brewster  for  the  many 
improvements  which  his  fertile  genius  developed,  his  official 
superiors  encouraged  in  every  way  a  course  which  not  only 
inspired  his  own  battalion  with  almost  unexampled  spirit  and 
vivacity,  but  promised  to  pave  the  way,  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment,  for  the  introduction  into  future  editions  of  the  Red- 
book  of  novelties  which  would  render  it  more  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
British  army.  We  need  not  say  that  the  brilliant  irregularities  of 
Brewster’s  drill  would  have  been  quite  impossible,  or  at  any  rate 
could  never  have  been  carried  to  the  extent  they  were,  if  they  had 
not  met  with  the  warmest  encouragement.  On  every  possible 
occasion  his  battalion  received,  from  inspecting  officers  and  generals 
in  command,  commendations  which  perhaps  exceeded  their  deserts, 
and  which  were  never  qualified  by  the  faintest  implication  of  a 
censure  of  the  innovating  spirit  out  of  which  they  had  grown. 
The  very  skirmishing,  in  which  he  offended  most  glaringly  against 
the  strict  prescriptions  of  the  book,  was  invariably  singled  out  for 
special  praise ;  and  this  by  officers  of  every  grade  and  position,  not 
excluding  the  very  highest  of  all.  What  the  result  was  everybody 
knows.  O11  an  average,  each  movement  of  Brewster’s  corps  occu¬ 
pied  less  than  a  minute,  and  he  was  no  doubt  as  well  pleased  to 
hear  the  accustomed  exclamation,  “  How  handy  they  are,”  as  the 
finest  regiments  in  the  army  can  be  at  the  recognition  of  their 
absolutely  perfect  precision. 

No  one  can  suppose  that  a  sermon  on  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Red-book  could  have  been  addressed  to  so  peculiar 
a  corps  without  a  special  purpose,  intended  to  be  understood 
by  the  whole  Volunteer  force ;  and.it  must,  we  think,  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  rule  henceforth  that  no  Volunteer  battalion 
shall  presume  to  depart  from  the  strict  drill  of  the  Line,  even  to 
the  extent  which  is  tolerated  in  those  splendid  Rifle  regiments 
which  Volunteers  have  hitherto  delighted  to  regard  as  their  models. 
Indeed,  the  Inns  of  Court  men  seem  to  have  been  previously 
made  aware  of  the  change  of  tone  in  the  War  Office,  for  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  Colonel  Erskine  congratulated  them  on  having  already 
to  a  great  extent  abandoned  the  peculiarities  on  which  they  formerly 
prided  themselves.  That  they,  and  all  other  Volunteers,  compre¬ 
hend  the  obligations  of  discipline  sufficiently  to  conform  without 
reservation  to  the  new  requirements  of  the  War  Office,  and 
will  learn  to  go  through  orthodox  manoeuvres  with  adequate 
deliberation,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  it  would  at  any  time  have  been  wise  to  cramp  the 
Volunteers  by  so  rigidly  insisting  on  absolute  uniformity,  and 
it  is  a  still  graver  question  whether  it  is  judicious  to  apply 
this  stringent  discipline  to  men  who,  for  the  first  five  years 
of  their  military  existence,  were  taught  to  believe  that  any  in¬ 
novations  which  increased  their  efficiency  would  be  not  only 
tolerated,  but  encouraged  and  applauded.  Of  course  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  Colonel  Erskine  made 
the  best  point  that  could  be  made  when  he  insisted  that  uniformity 
of  tactics  was  essential  for  all  battalions  intended  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  not  only  true,  but  obvious. 
Everything  which  affects  the  position  of  a  battalion  in  its  brigade 
must* be  done  on  a  uniform  plan ;  but  the  same  reason  does  not 
apply  to  the  internal  evolutions  of  the  battalion  itself.  It  has 
never  been  found  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  have 
interfered  with  their  manoeuvres  in  conjunction  with  other  troops, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  still  greater  eccentricities  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  never  occasioned  any  inconvenience  when  they  were 
brigaded,  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere,  with  other  corps  which 
had  been  drilled  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
the  Red-book.  They  were  never,  on  such  occasions,  accused 
of  being  found  out  of  their  place  or  behind  their  time,  and  the  only 
practical  objection  to  their  special  training  was  the  very  slight  one 
that  a  companv  of  another  regiment,  if  attached  to  them,  would  have 
found  itself  at  first  as  uncomfortable  as  a  company  of  Guards 
would  do  if  attached  to  the  Rifle  Brigade.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  real  disadvantage  in  the  absolute  prohibition  ot  all 
shades  of  variety  in  drill.  The  English  Red-book  was  borrowed 
in  the  main  from  the  system  of  drill  which  the  Austrians  ha',  e 
been  taught  by  the  disasters  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  to  abandon, 
or  at  leastto  modify.  With  much  that  may  be  useful  is  combined 
much  that  is  admitted  to  be  pedantic  ;  and  if  no  officer  is  allowed 
to  test  the  value  of  novelties  that  occur  to  him,  either  with 
regular  soldiers  or  with  Volunteers,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  system  is  ever  to  grow  to  its  fullest  perfection.  But, 
quite  apart  from  these  military  considerations,  it  is  surely  worth 
while  for  the  War  Office  to  consider  whether  rigid  compliance 
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with  rules  which  have  heen  allowed  to  sleep  from  the  first  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Volunteer  army  may  not  be  purchased  too  dearly. 
Respectable  militia  battalions  may,  no  doubt,  be  manufactured 
in  any  number  according  to  regulation,  but  the  life  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  more  than  one  Volunteer  regiment  may  evaporate 
if  they  are  refused  the  permission  hitherto  accorded  them  to  grow 
a  little  according  to  their  natural  bent. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

WESTMINSTER  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  shame  of 
England.  The  Abbey  Church  is,  under  certain  conditions, 
one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices  in  Europe,  if  not  the  finest ; 
and,  with  certain  shortcomings,  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster 
takes  the  first  place  among  those  revivals  of  the  ancient  spirit 
of  architecture  in  combination  with  modern  appliances  which  are 
an  especial  characteristic  of  our  times.  And  yet  Westminster  must 
present  an  amazing  and  puzzling  spectacle  to  the  intelligent 
foreigner,  who  appears  now  as  an  Assolant,  now  as  an  Esquiros. 
For  example,  that  London  should  have  such  a  river  as  the  Thames, 
that  in  the  whole  length  by  which  it  traverses  London,  from 
the  Ilorseferry  to  Blackwall,  its  shores  should  be  totally  and 
entirely  appropriated  by  private  owners,  and  that  the  very  sight 
of  their  river  should  be  denied  to  all  Londoners,  is  odd.  But  it 
is  characteristic.  It  is  the  old  story.  As  the  English  law  has 
grown  up,  nobody  knows  how,  a  thick  brushwood  of  cases  and 
precedents,  and  still  awaits  the  codifying  and  systematizing  in¬ 
tellect,  so  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  await 
its  Thwaites  and  the  Thames  Quays.  The  ill-usage  which  the 
Thames  has  met  with  is  common  to  London  and  Westminster ; 
and,  after  all,  is  only  a  case  of  leaving  undone  what  we  ought  to 
have  done.  But  Westminster  presents  at  least  one  instance 
of  a  great  and  positive  abuse  and  wrong.  We  are  speaking 
of  the  Chapter-House.  When  the  Abbey  was  built,  or  rather 
reconstructed,  by  Henry  III.,  its  Royal  founder  aimed  high. 
He  meant  to  build  a  church  to  which  the  epithet  “incom¬ 
parable”  should  apply.  The  adjuncts  and  accessories  of  such 
a  church  were  planned  in  accordance  with  the  main  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and  first  among  the  necessary  entourage  of  a  large  minster 
is  its  Chapter-House.  As  everybody  knows,  a  Chapter-House  in  a 
monastery  is  the  common  hall  and  solemn  place  of  assembly  for  the 
brethren.  It  is  an  essential  of  an  Abbey  Church.  The  Chapter- 
House  at  Westminster  was,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of 
mediaeval  art.  Built  at  the  very  culmination  of  that  glorious  period 
of  Christian  art,  the  Westminster  Chap'ter-House  must  have  fully 
realized  its  founder’s  ambitious  aim.  It  was  incomparable,  if  beauty 
of  proportion,  sumptuousness  of  material,  and  stately  propriety  and 
completeness  in  its  decorations  of  marble,  painting,  gilding,  and 
coloured  glass  can  realize  perfection  in  art.  An  octagon  presents 
the  notion  of  mathematical  completeness,  while  a  single  central 
shaft  supporting  a  vaulted  roof  gives  that  happy  suggestion  of 
grace  and.  strength  which  was  the  ideal  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo. 

But  the  history  of  the  Chapter-House  is  very  curious.  It  was 
built  by  a  King,  and  close  to  the  seat  of  Government.  It  is 
difficult  exactly  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  State  and 
Church  were  in  those  days  interpenetrated,  to  use  Dean  Stanley’s 
happy  phrase.  No  sooner  was  the  Chapter-House  completed  than 
the  Royal  founder  wanted  a  use  for  it,  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  its  original  purpose.  That  its  design  and  purpose  was  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  one,  and  that  it  was  built  solely  for  the  use  of  the  monks 
of  Westminster,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  Westminster 
Chapter-House  is  only  a  fine  example  of  the  Chapter-Houses  of  the 
period,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
Chapter-House  at  Salisbury.  But  the  completion  of  the  structure 
witnessed  the  first  faint  struggling  entrance  into  the  world  of  what 
was  destined  to  overshadow  and  control  Royal  palaces,  Royal 
minsters,  and  all  that  the  world  of  that  day  considered  most  stable 
in  things  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  Commons  of  England  came 
into  being.  The  King  wanted  money,  and  Knights  and  Burgesses 
— so  we  may  roughly  state  it — came  together  for  an  end  which 
could  certainly  have  been  foreseen  by  lew  members  of  the  first 
House  of  Commons.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  this  was,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  very  august  or  imposing  assembly,  but  it 
wanted  a  place  of  meeting  at  the  seat  of  Government  in  West¬ 
minster.  The  Chapter-House  was  close  by  and  convenient,  and  it 
was  the  manner  of  the  times  that  assemblies,  secular  or  religious, 
should  meet  in  religious  houses.  In  point  of  fact  there  were  no  other 
public  buildings  for  public  purposes.  Churches  in  those  days  were 
often  used  for  other  objects  than  divine  worship.  The  formal 
notion  of  isolating  a  church  for  religious  services  is  perhaps  a 
growth  of  time  and  reverence.  But  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
those  days  for  a  Parliament,  or  lay  Assembly  of  the  State,  to  meet 
in  a  cathedral.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  the 
nascent  Parliament  met  in  tire  Chapter-House,  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  building  sank  into  immediate  abeyance.  Dean  Stanley 
seems  to  think  that  the  Chapter-House  was  never  used  by  the 
monastic  body.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Commons  of  England, 
having  once  got  possession  of  the  Chapter-House,  kept  it.  It 
is  characteristic  of  that  body  that  it  seldom  does  relinquish  a 
privilege  or  an  acquisition  won  or  wrenched  from  Church  or  State. 
And  so  the  Commons  met  regularly  at  the  Chapter-House  of 
Westminster,  and  their  last  sitting  there  was  that  at  which 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  was  announced.  They  then  moved 
over  the  way  to  more  convenient  lodgings  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  vacant  by  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses. 


From  that  hour  grief  and  desolation  settled  on  the  deserted 
Chapter-House.  The  Public  Records  and  State-papers  were 
stowed  away  in  what  was  now  only  valuable  as  a  lumber- 
room,  and  for  the  last  three  centuries  the  Chapter-House 
has  been  gradually,  but  persistently,  consigned  to  ruin.  The 
noble  windows  have  been  blocked  up,  the  vaulted  roof  has 
been  taken  down,  the  frescoed  walls  have  been  whitewashed, 
the  tessellated  floor  has  been  hidden,  the  whole  exterior  has 
beeii  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  interior  has  been  be-floored  and 
be-galleried  and  be-cupboarded  by  huge  ranges  of  boxes  and 
presses  and  shelves,'  which  are  now  entirely  empty,  as  the 
Records  have  been  removed  to  the  new  Record  Office  in  Fetter 
Lane. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that,  though  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Chapter-IIouse  was  ecclesiastical,  its  use  for  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  its  existence  was  certainly  secular.  And  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  it  was  not  reconveyed  or  assigned  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter ;  that  is,  to  the  new  foundation  which  superseded  the  old 
monks.  The  Crown  retained  the  Chapter-House  entirely  in  its  own 
hands ;  and  the  building  has  never  been  the  property  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  They  have  never  had  any  control  over  it,  and  have 
never  had  even  the  right  of  entrance  to  it.  By  usage,  occupancy, 
law,  and  prescription,  the  Chapter-House  at  Westminster  is  as  much 
and  as  solely  the  property  of  the  Crown  as  the  Castle  at  Windsor. 
Whatever  its  condition  may  be,  the  Crown  is  responsible  for 
it;  whatever  discredit  attaches  to  the  owners  of  the  Chapter- 
House  for  such  condition  attaches  to  the  Crown.  The  Crown 
received  it,  or  appropriated  it,  new,  beautiful,  stately,  and  com¬ 
plete  ;  the  Crown  has  held  it  ever  since;  and  the  Crown  retains  it 
at  this  moment — a  monument  of  decay  and  neglect,  a  national 
scandal,  and  a  reproach  to  the  whole  country  and  to  our  age.  It 
is  scarcely  needful  to  say  what  any  other  country  would  do  if  it  pos¬ 
sessed  such  a  gem  of  art  as  this  Chapter-House  at  Westminster. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  what  any  other  body  or  corporation 
would  in  these  days  do  with  the  Westminster  Chapter-House  were 
it  not  State  property.  The  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris  is  an  instance 
one  way ;  the  restored  Chapter-House  at  Salisbury  is  an  instance 
in  another  direction.  Were  the  Westminster  Chapter-House  in 
Paris,  or  did  it  belong  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  would  at  the 
present  moment  be  one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  as  now  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  disgraces,  of  the  seat  of  Government. 

Such  a  state  of  things  in  these  days  could  not  very  easily  con¬ 
tinue  unnoticed,  or  without  some  attempt  to  improve  it.  From 
time  to  time  various  growlings  and  grumblings  of  ecclesiologists  and 
archaeologists  and  antiquarians,  and  men  of  taste  generally,  have 
been  heard  about  the  Westminster  Chapter-IIouse.  A  few  years 
ago  an  indignation  meeting  was  held ;  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and,  we  suppose,  to  do  it  when 
they  saw  it.  For  some  reason  or  other,  though  everything  was 
seen,  nothing  was  done.  But  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  such  a 
work  as  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter-House  would  simply  die  off. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  accredited  guardians  and  un¬ 
official  conservators  of  national  monuments  and  antiquities,  have 
bestirred  themselves ;  and  on  Saturday  last  they  held  a  meeting 
in  the  Chapter-House  itself — thinking,  and  not  unreasonably,  that 
the  sight  of  the  squalor  and  miserable  decay  would  be  the 
best  and  most  forcible  argument  for  the  restoration  of  the  edifice. 
All  sorts  of  notables  were  present,  and,  as  they  say,  the  meeting 
was  a  very  successful  one,  alike  as  regards  numbers,  authority,  and 
enthusiasm.  An  admirable  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  building  was  read  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  every 
association  dear  to  the  British  mind  was  invoked.  Here  was  one 
of  the  finest  medimval  structures  in  the  world  consigned  to  de¬ 
struction.  Could  taste  and  arclueology  consent  to  endure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  wrong  ?  Here  was  the  temple  of  British  liberty, 
the  cradle  of  that  infant  Hercules,  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  name  of  constitutional  government  all  over  the  world, 
was  not  this  sacred  spot  dear  to  the  antipodes,  dear  to  strug¬ 
gling  Italy,  dear  to  the  Parliaments  of  Victoria  and  Sydney, 
dear  to  the  City  of  Washington,  dear  to  the  black  Witena- 
gemote  of  Jamaica?.)  It  is  needless  to  state  that  all  that  a 
meeting  could  do  was  done,  all  that  ought  to  have  been  said 
was  said,  all  the  energy  that  could  be  pledged  was  pledged. 
But  the  real  significance  of  this  very  proper  effort  to  re¬ 
trieve  and  repair  a  national  disgrace  was  the  presence  of  Mr. 
William  Cowper,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  the 
special  guardian  of  the  Chapter-IIouse  as  one  of  the  Government 
buildings.  Mr.  Cowper  expressed,  and  expressed  very  well,  his 
entire  personal  concurrence  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  speakers,  and  with  their  desire  to  restore  the 
Chapter-JIouse  to  its  original  condition.  But,  with  not  unnatural 
official  reserve,  he  hinted  at  the  difficulties  with  which  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  deal  if  they  proposed  a  grant — say  of  20,000/., 
Mr.  Scott’s  moderate,  and,  wo  should  say,  inadequate  estimate 
for  the  restoration  of  the  building.  Mr.  Cowper  doubted,  or 
officially  affected  to  doubt,  whether  Parliament,  as  representing  the 
national  sentiment,  was  yet  sufficiently  educated  to  restore  the 
Chapter-House  merely  as  a  monument  of  art,  and  in  itself  only  an 
object  of  beauty  rather  than  utility.  If  a  practical  use  could  be 
found  for  the  restored  Chapter-IIouse,  Parliament  would  vote  the 
funds ;  but  for  mere  restoration  Mr.  Cowper  doubted  whether  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming.  To  this  the  answer  is — Try.  Why 
should  we  distrust  Parliament,  its  patriotism,  its  taste,  its  sense 
of  ordinary  decency  and  propriety,  in  this  matter?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament  or  in  the  atmosphere 
of  New  Palace  Yard  which  transforms  a  sense  of  propriety 
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elsewhere  into  a  tolerance  of  impropriety  there  ?  We  shall  believe 
that  Parliament  will  be  deaf  to  the  appeal  about  the  Chapter- 
House  when  it  declines  to  hear  it  or  entertain  it.  Besides,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  doing  every  Session  what  it  is  asked  to  do 
in  the  case  of  the  Chapter-House.  We  buy  majolica,  and  Italian 
sculptures,  and  old  ivories,  and  admirable  terra  cottas,  and  valuable 
pictures,  and  specimens  of  sculpture  and  glass,  inlaying  and  carving, 
whenever  we  can  get  them ;  and  we  send  them  to  South  Ken¬ 
sington  and  arrange  them  in  a  museum ;  and  we  say  that  they 
have  a  high  educational  value,  and  that  they  elevate  the  national 
taste,  and  convey  notions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  to  the 
masses.  And,  though  this  is  rather  fine  talk,  there  is  something, 
and  indeed  a  good  deal,  in  it.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  only  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  ISouth  Kensington  vote;  and  it  is  the  justification 
which  Parliament  willingly  accepts.  Now  what  is  the  restored 
Chapter-House  but  just  this  very  thing  ?  It  is  not  only  a 
national  monument,  but  an  art  specimen  of  great  and  precious 
beauty.  Why  not  apply  at  our  very  doors  the  rules  which  we 
practise  in  Italy  ?  If  we  buy  an  expensive  piece  of  sculpture  to 
educate  the  people,  we  may  just  as  well  clean  up  and  repair 
an  expensive  work  of  art  which  is  at  hand,  and  of  which  the 
only  thing  against  it  is  that  it  happens  to  bo  our  own.  Were  the 
Chapter-House  at  Westminster  in  Verona,  and  were  it  for  sale,  we 
should  very  cheerfully,  under  the  advice  of  the  South  Kensington 
savans,  buy  it,  and  transport  it  stone  by  stone,  or  perhaps 
bodily,  to  Brompton ;  and  we  should  think  that  we  had  done 
something  very  clever.  Why  not  ask  Parliament  to  do  for  its  own 
property  what  it  would  willingly  do  if  the  property  belonged  to  a 
foreign  dealer  or  connoisseur? 

Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Cowper  may,  if  he  pleases,  avoid 
the  difficulty  which  he  indicated.  If,  it  was  hinted,  Parliament  is 
to  be  asked  for  money  to  restore  the  Chapter-House,  Parliament 
must  settle  what  use  the  restored  building  must  be  applied  to ;  and 
Government  must  be  ready  with  a  prospective  scheme  such  as  will 
recommend  itself  to  Parliament.  We  see  no  necessity  for  this. 
Let  the  application  to  Parliament  take  the  retrospective  rather 
than  the  prospective  line.  Let  the  future  of  the  Chapter-House 
he  consigned  to  the  future.  We  are  mainly,  and  certainly  as  re¬ 
gards  the  Government,  concerned  with  the  past.  The  Crown  has 
a  very  good  title  to  the  Chapter-House  ;  we  are  far  from  denying 
this.  But  it  is  past  question  that  the  Chapter-House  was  not  origi¬ 
nally  built  or  intended  for  the  uses  to  which  for  so  many  centuries 
it  has  been  consigned.  Whether  we  view  the  Crown  as  the 
original  possessor,  or  appropriator,  or  tenant,  or  what  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Crown  has  neglected  every  duty,  either 
of  owner  or  tenant.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  waste ;  there  is  such 
an  offence  as  that  of  committing  dilapidations.  This  the  Crown 
has  done.  The  Crown  received  a  beautiful  building ;  it  has  now 
got  a  crazy  one.  It  found  its  Rome  marble ;  it  leaves  it  deal  and 
cobwebs.  The  Crown  has  now  no  use  for  the  Chapter-House; 
it  simply  leaves  it  to  fall  down  and  rot  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Why  not  hand  it  over  to  some  body  that  would  reverence 
and  preserve  and  “  rehabilitate  ”  it,  with  a  sum  in  the  shape  of 
dilapidations,  conscience-money,  unpaid  property-tax,  or  the  like. 
For  six  centuries  the  Crown  has  had  this  building,  and  has  never 
spent  six  pounds  upon  it,  except  to  disfigure  and  spoil  and  mutilate 
it.  Would  a  repayment  of  rent,  say  at  50/.  a  year  for  six  centuries, 
be  wrong  cither  in  morality  or  propriety?  Or  would  a  round  sum 
of  20,000 /.  or  30,000/.,  in  the  way  of  payment  for  dilapidations 
and  waste,  be  an  excessive  fine  upon  the  Crown  for  its  past  neg¬ 
lects  either  as  landlord  or  tenant  of  the  Chapter- House  ?  This 
way  of  putting  the  application  to  Parliament — that  is,  of  asking 
only  for  a  pecuniary  acknowledgement  of  past  neglects — would 
have  at  least  this  substantial  advantage,  that  as  regards  the  mere 
and  immediate  restoration  of  the  Chapter-House  (the  only  thing 
that  we  are  at  present  concerned  with),  the  advocates  for 
such  restoration  would  not  find  themselves  hampered  with  any 
views  or  plans  for  any  purpose  or  object  to  which  the  restored 
edifice  might  be  put.  For  instance,  it  would  relieve  us  from 
pronouncing  on  the  scheme  propounded,  not  very  adroitly,  by  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  for  turning  the  Chapter-House  into  a  receptacle 
for  busts  and  statues  and  modern  monuments  for  eminent  men — a 
suggestion,  by  the  way,  which  did  not  meet  with  much  sympathy 
from  the  meeting  on  Saturday. 


REVIEWS 


ARCHBISHOP  LAUD.* 

AUD  is  one  of  the  many  persons  whose  character  has  never 
been  fairly  studied,  because  his  name  has  been  made  into  a 
kind  of  symbol  by  two  parties  fiercely  opposed  to  each  other.  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  his'review  of  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History — written, 
it  is  true,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age — breaks  out  into 
the  following  characteristic  expressions : — “  For  Laud  we  enter¬ 
tain  a  more  unmitigated  contempt  than  for  any  other  character  in 
our  history.  The  fondness  with  which  a  portion  of  our  Church 
regards  his  memory  can  be  compared  only  to  that  perversity  of 
affection  which  sometimes  leads  a  mother  to  select  the  monster  or 
the  idiot  of  the  family  as  the  object  of  her  especial  affection.”  The 
Parliament  should  have  sent  him  to  Oxford  to  continue  “that 
incomparable  Diary  which  we  never  see  without  forgetting  the 
vices  of  his  heart  in  the  imbecility  of  his  intellect.”  .  .  “  Con¬ 

*  Worlts  of  Archbishop  Laud. 


temptuous  mercy  was  the  only  vengeance  which  it  became  the 
Parliament  to  take  on  such  a  ridiculous  old  bigot.”  There  is 
a  considerable  dash  of  the  Cambridge  Union  about  this ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  expressed  not  unfairly  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “  portion  of  our  Church  ” 
referred  to  has  been  of  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion.  In  his  pre¬ 
face  to  Laud’s  Diary  (which  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  stiff  little 
angels  saying  their  _  prayers  and  other  quasi-ascetic  devices)  Dr. 
Newman  draws  a  picture  of  Laud  which,  if  quieter  and  in  better 
taste  than  Lord  Macaulay’s — it  was  written  in  1839,  when  Dr. 
Newman  was  nearly  forty  years  old — is  quite  as  stron°-  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Laud  is  described  as  a  Christian  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  type,  “  cast  in  a  mould  of  proportions  that  are  much  above  our 
own,  and  of  stature  akin  to  the  elder  days  of  the  Church.”  There 
is  some  speculation  as  to  whether  he  was  technically  a  martvr, 
and  the  writer  inclines  to  think  he  was.  In  short,  the  “ridiculous 
old  bigot  ”  towers  above  the  level  of  common  men,  and  rises  into 
an  atmosphere  which  they  cannot  afl'ect  even  to  breathe.  Such 
works  as  this  preface  hardly  affect  the  character  of  dispas¬ 
sionate  critical  inquiry,  and  they  considerably  exaggerate  the 
sentiment  of  the  older  class  of  Tories  and  High  Churchmen. 
These,  however,  were  sufficiently  strong,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  well-known  lines  in  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes : — 

See  when  the  vulgar  ’scapes  despised  or  awed, 

Rebellion’s  vengeftil  talons  seize  on  Laud  ; 

Marked  out  by  dangerous  parts  he  meets  the  shock, 

And  fatal  learning  leads  him  to  the  block. 

Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep, 

But  hear  his  fate,  ye  blockheads  great,  and  sleep. 

If  we  want  to  get  some  notion  of  the  man  as  he  really  was,  we 
must  turn  from  the  views  of  later  partisans,  and  look  at  the 
evidence  supplied  by  his  own  works  and  by  those  who  knew  him. 
It  is  always  convenient,  even  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  well  known, 
to  have  under  the  eye  the  leading  dates  of  his  life.  They  were  as 
follows  : — Laud  was  born  at  Reading,  October  the  5th,  1573.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1  593.  After 
holding  different  livings,  he  was  elected  President  of  his  College 
in  1611,  and  was  made  Chaplain  to  James  I.  In  1615  he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon;  in  1621  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  In 
1622  he  had  his  famous  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher;  and 
in  1624  he  was  put  into  the  High  Commission  Court.  In  1626  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1628  Bishop  of  London. 
In  1 630  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in 
August  1633  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  From  this 
time  till  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  was  nearly  in  the 
position  of  a  Prime  Minister,  and  was  the  chief  agent  in  all  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  time,  such  as  the  High  Commission  prosecu¬ 
tions,  the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy  into  Scotland,  the  licensing 
of  books,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  send  him  to  the  Tower  in  March,  1641.  His  goods 
were  plundered  by  various  violent  proceedings.  He  was  brought 
to  trial  in  March,  1 644,  for  high  treason.  The  proceedings  lasted, 
under  one  form  or  another,  till  January,  1645,  when  he  was  be¬ 
headed,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  great  events  of  Laud’s  life  are  too  notorious  to  require,  or 
even  to  justify,  more  than  this  passing  reference  ;  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  try  to  get  some  sort  of  notion  of  the  man  from  Iris 
writings.  They  consist  of  seven  sermons ;  a  report  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  held  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  mother ;  the  Diary,  of  which  Lord 
Macaulay  spoke  so  contemptuously,  and  a  small  volume  of  private 
devotions;  a  variety  of  official  papers  connected  with  his  duties. qs 
Chancellor  of  Oxford ;  reports  of  several  of  his  speeches,  especially 
of  speeches  at  the  Council  Board  and  at  the  Court  of  High  Com¬ 
mission  ;  a  history  of  his  troubles  and  his  trial ;  and  a  ^reat  mags 
of  correspondence  with  various  persons,  of  whom  Strafford  is  the 
most  remarkable.  The  most  characteristic  of  them  are  his  Con¬ 
ference  with  Fisher,  his  speeches,  his  Diary  and  book  of  devotions, 
and  part  of  his  correspondence.  The  history  of  his  troubles  is  an 
intricate  and  prolix  account  of  forgotten  details ;  and  a  large  part 
of  his  correspondence  refers  to  current  matters  of  business  which 
have  ceased  to  have  any  sort  of  importance. 

The  view  of  his  character  which  these  materials  suggest  to  us 
is  as  far  from  that  of  Lord  Macaulay  as  it  is  from  that  of  Dr.  New¬ 
man.  To  speak  of  Laud  as  a  “ridiculous  old  bigot,”  and  to 
balance  the  vices  of  his  heart  against  the  imbecility  of  his  intellect, 
is  as  unjust  as  it  is  altogether  unreal  and  fanciful  to  idealize  him 
into  a  saint  and  martyr.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Lord 
Macaulay  had  read  any  part  of  his  works,  with  the  exception  of 
the  grotesque  bits  of  his  Diary,  when  he  launched  his  juvenile 
thunderbolts.  It  is  impossible  to  read  either  his  Conference  with 
Fisher  or  his  speeches  at  the  Council  Board  and  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  without  seeing  that  Laud  was  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  extensive  learning.  In  particular,  he  had  remarkable  gifts  oi 
style.  His  sermons  are  rather  good  in  their  way,  and  are  by  no 
means  pedantic  for  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  Concede 
that  a  preacher  ought  to  consider  his  text  as  a  motto  for 
observations  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  special  subject 
of  the  day,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  deny  to  Laud  the  praise 
of  making  a  good  many  judicious  and  sensible  remarks  on  the 
topics  which  he  handled.  His  writings  are  clear,  lively,  and 
simple.  His  style  has  none  of  the  involution  and  amplitude, 
and  very  little  of  the  pedantry,  of  that  of  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  is  far  simpler,  for  instance,  than  the  style  ot 
Clarendon,  and  has  comparatively  little  of  the  pedantry  ot 
Williams,  or  his  biographer,  Ilacket.  It  has  much  resemblance, 
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not  merely  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  but  also  in 
substance,  to  that  of  Chillingworth,  whose  discussion  with  Knott 
has  much  in  common  with  Laud’s  Conference  with  Fisher.  One 
point  which  the  common  notions  of  Laud  certainly  would  not 
suggest  is  the  existence  of  a  distinct  vein  of  humour  in  every  part 
of  his  writings,  especially  in  his  correspondence  with  Strafford. 
They  are  continually  joking  with  each  other,  especially  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  which  ancient  controversy  they 
never  miss  a  chance  of  having  a  little  fun.  Here  and  there  this 
humorous  vein  takes  the  savage  form,  and  shows  what  Clarendon 
meant  by  Laud’s  roughness  of  manner.  Preaching,  for  instance, 
about  some  Dr.  Cumming  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  believed 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  he  observes : — “  I  cannot  tell  here 
whether  it  is  Balaam  that  prophesieth,  or  the  beast  he  rode  on.” 
In  a  sermon  on  unity  he  gives  this  pithy  piece  of  advice : — “  Keep 
unity  then,  and  be  sour — it  is  honourable  justice — upon  any  that 
shall  endeavour  to  break  it.”  In  a  speech  on  his  trial,  in  answer 
to  one  by  Lord  Say,  he  thus  remarks  on  his  antagonist’s  com¬ 
plexion: — “What  a  happiness  hath  this  lord,  that  his  pale 
meagreness  cannot  blush  at  such  a  speech  as  this !  ”  In  his  speech 
“  at  the  censure  of  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Pryn,”  he  observes : 
“  This  is  the  misery,  ’tis  superstition  nowadays  for  any  man  to 
come  with  more  reverence  into  a  church  than  a  tinker  and  his 
bitch  come  into  an  ale-house.”  “  The  comparison,”  he  adds,  “  is 
too  homely,  but  my  just  indignation  at  the  profaneness  of  the 
times  makes  me  speak  it.” 

If  we  turn  from  the  style  to  the  substance,  and  try  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  Laud’s  real  opinions  were  on  the  subjects  on  which  his( 
mind  was  most  exercised,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  fair  critic 
to  speak  with  contempt  of  him.  The  two  great  subjects  on  which 
he  thought  were  religion  and  politics,  which  indeed  in  his  age  were 
only  two  sides  of  the  same  subject.  His  position  in  regard  to  each  was 
very  singular,  and  has,  we  think,  been  much  misunderstood.  How 
he  came  to  receive  the  worship  of  the  High  Churchmen  of  our 
own  day,  except  by  the  accident  of  his  execution,  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  Oxford  movement 
was  the  height  to  which  those  who  belonged  to  it  carried  the 
ascetic,  devotional,  unworldly  side  of  religion.  They  surrounded 
themselves  with  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  symbolism.  They 
had  a  leaning  to  what  the  rest  of  the  world  described  as  super¬ 
stition,  and,  in  general,  appeared  to  find  a  positive  pleasure  in 
believing  as  much  as  they  could.  To  j  udge  from  his  writings,  there 
was  singularly  little,  though  there  was  just  a  touch,  of  this  temper 
in  Laud.  In  one  or  two  of  his  prayers  there  is  a  trace  of  mysticism, 
and  there  are  a  few  points  in  his  Conference  with  Fisher  which 
more  or  less  lead  up  to  it,  but  the  general  tone  of  his  writings  is 
quite  the  other  w;ty.  The  Conference  with  Fisher,  as  we  have 
said,  strongly  resembles  Chillingworth’s  Religion  of  Protestants, 
though  it  is  not  so  systematic.  The  book,  indeed,  is  put  into  such 
a  form  that  it  is  not  easy,  especially  near  the  beginning,  to  make 
out  who  is  speaking,  and  on  what  occasion.  Fisher  had  two  con¬ 
ferences  with  Dr.  White,  and  afterwards  a  third  conference  (24th 
May,  1622)  with  Laud.  Fisher  published  in  1623  what  his 
antagonists  considered  a  very  unfair  account  of  the  conferences. 
White  and  Laud  replied  by  giving  their  own  account  in  1624. 
In  1 626,  Fisher  published  an  answer  under  the  initials  “  A.C.”  In 
1639,  Laud  published  his  final  account  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  stands  in  his  works,  replying  upon  “  A.  C.”  Much  of  it,  there¬ 
fore,  falls  into  the  form  of  “  You  say  that  I  said  that  you  said  so 
and  so,  and  that  I  answered  so  and  so ;  whereas  you  say  that  you 
said  something  else,  and  that  my  answer  is  wrong.  Now  I  say 
that  I  never  said  that  you  said  what  you  say  that  I  said  that  you 
said,  and  my  answer  to  what  I  said  that  you  said  was  right.”  More¬ 
over,  “A.  C.,”  “  F.,”  “D. White,”  and  “  B.”  (i.e.  Bishop  Laud)  come 
in,  especially  near  the  beginning,  in  a  way  which  reminds  the  reader 
of  the  letter  which  old  Mr.  Weller  and  his  literary  friend  jointly 
wrote  to  inform  Sam  of  his  stepmother’s  death.  As  the  book  goes 
on,  however,  Laud  expounds  his  own  views  more  and  more  fully, 
and  with  less  and  less  reference  to  Fisher,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  they  are  very  vigorously  conceived  and  stated.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  about  the  Fathers,  and  what  they  did  or 
did  not  believe,  and  much  collateral  skirmishing  upon  various 
topics;  but  the  point  on  which  the  whole  controversy  really  turns 
is  the  question,  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of  belief  P  Fisher  argued, 
as  Archbishop  Manning  argues  in  the  present  day,  that  the  Church 
was  the  only  trustworthy  witness  for  the  Bible,  and  that  a  belief 
in  Church  authority  was  thus  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
Christian  faith  could  rest.  Laud’s  answer  to  this  is  substantially 
the  same  as  Chillingworth’s,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  his 
answer  will  well  bear  repeating  even  now.  He  says  with  pithy 
vigour : —  ♦ 

I  did  never  love  too  curious  a  search  into  that  which  might  put  a  man 
into  a  wheel  and  circle  him  so  long  between  proving  Scripture  by  tradition 
and  tradition  by  Scripture,  till  the  devil  find  a  means  to  dispute  him  into  in¬ 
fidelity  and  make  him  believe  neither.  I  hope  this  is  not  your  meaning. 
Yet  I  doubt  this  question,  How  do  you  know  Scripture  to  be  Scripture  ?  will 
cause  more  harm  than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  help  by  tradition,  but  I  must 
follow  that  way  which  you  lead  me. 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  four  different  ways  by  which  Scripture 
may  be  shown  to  bear  the  character  claimed  for  it,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  use  of  natural  reason ;  and  this  method  Laud  declares 
to  be  the  right  one,  though  he  adds — and  in  this  he  differs,  more 
perhaps  in  expression  than  in  substance,  from  Chillingworth — that 
the  conviction  produced  by  natural  reason  in  the  first  instance  may 
be  deepened  by  prayer,  and  by  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
the  Bible,  till  it  becomes  stronger  than  the  mere  force  of  the 


evidence  would  have  made  it.  Reason,  however,  is  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  his  whole  system,  and  his  style  and  habits  of  mind 
bear  all  the  characteristics  of  that  kind  of  rationalism.  There  is 
in  all  his  writings  a  remarkable  absence  of  the  mystical  emotional 
way  of  looking  at  religion,  and  he  argues  with  all  the  sturdiness 
and  point  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  determined  to  know  his  own 
meaning  and  make  other  peoplo  know  theirs.  The  following 
sentences  are  good  instances  of  this : — 

For  it  may  further  be  asked  why  we  should  believe  the  Church’s  tradition, 
and  if  it  be  answered  we  may  believe  because  the  Church  is  infallibly 
governed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  yet  be  demanded  of  you  how  that  may 
appear  ?  And  if  this  be  demanded,  either  you  must  say  you  have  it  by 
special  revelation,  which  is  the  private  spirit  you  object  to  other  men,  or  else 
you  must  attempt  to  prove  it  by  Scripture,  as  all  of  you  do. 

"Which  of  course  would  be  a  petit io  principii.  So,  again  : — 

Their  final  answer  is,  they  know  it  to  be  so  because  the  present  Roman 
Church  witnesseth  it  according  to  tradition,  so  arguing  primo  ad  ultimum 
from  first  to  last ;  the  present  Church  of  Rome  and  her  followers  believe  her 
own  doctrine  and  tradition  to  be  true  and  Catholic  because  she  professes  it  to 
be  such. 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  terseness  and  vigour  with  which 
the  whole  book  is  written,  and  they  certainly  do  not  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  man  of  an  imbecile  mind.  Besides  this,  Clarendon’s 
description  of  Laud,  and  Laud’s  undoubted  love  for  learning  and 
learned  men,  and  his  benefactions  to  learned  bodies,  show  that, 
whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  by  no  means  a  “  ridiculous  old 
bigot.”  The  principal  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  is  supplied 
by  his  Diary.  It  certainly  does  contain  a  great  many  odd  notes 
about  dreams.  Dr.  Newman  speaks  of  these  passages,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  as  showing  “  a  religious  attention  to  dreams  and  possible 
indications  of  Providence.”  They  do  not  appear  to  us  in  that 
light,  nor  does  Lord  Macaulay  seem  to  be  quite  fan-  about 
them.  In  most  cases  the  dreams  are  simply  mentioned  without 
any  religious  application  at  all.  “  July  7.  I  dreamed  that  I 
had  lost  two  teeth.”  “Aug.  21.  In  my  sleep  it  seemed  tome 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  into  bed  to  me,  where  he 
behaved  himself  with  great  kindness  towards  me,”  &c.  “  Sept.  4. 

Afterwards  I  dreamed  of  Sackville  Crow,  that  he  was  dead  of  the 
plague,”  &c.  This  is  rather  grotesque  and  queer  than  superstitious. 
There  is  nothing  religious  about  the  entries.  Laud  does  not  seem 
to  have  drawn  any  omen  from  the  loss  of  his  teeth  or  the  fate  of 
Sackville  Crow.  He  would  appear  rather  to  have  had  a  sort  of 
fancy  for  putting  down  dreams  in  a  Diary  which  contains  all  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends — for  instance,  his  getting  lamed  in  one  leg  “  by 
the  biting  of  bugs,”  his  being  startled  by  two  robin  redbreasts 
flying  into  the  room  where  he  was  writing  a  sermon,  the  elm 
leaves  being  still  upon  the  trees  on  the  1st  of  December,  “which 
few  men  have  seen,”  and  scores  of  other  trifles.  The  Diary  is  a 
very  short  and  slight  affair  altogether,  and  contains  little  that  can 
fairly  be  considered  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
sentence  in  it  occurs  in  an  entry  on  Strafford’s  execution.  “  His 
mishaps  in  this  last  action  were  that  he  groaned  under  the  public 
envy  of  the  nobles,  served  a  mild  and  a  gracious  Prince  who 
knew  not  how  to  be,  nor  to  be  made,  great,”  &c.  This  is  a 
singular,  and  surely  not  a  very  saintly,  criticism  on  Charles’s 
character.  It  tallies  well  with  Clarendon’s  constant  complaints 
that  Charles  was  uxorious,  and  so  weak-minded  that  he  always 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  inferiors. 

To  those  who  take  their  notions  of  him  from  his  works  it  will 
probably  appear  that  the  true  bent  of  Laud’s  mind  was  far  more 
towards  politics  than  towards  theology.  How  far  he  really  cared 
about  religion,  except  as  the  leading  political  question  of  the 
day,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
form  an  opinion.  That  he  was  as  keen  a  politiciau  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  His 
whole  heart  is  in  his  correspondence  with  Strafford,  and  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  they  felt  for  each  other  that  kind  of  strong 
personal  sympathy  and.  liking  which  leads  men  to  careless 
familiarity.  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  what  their  plans  were, 
how  they  meant  to  carry  them  out,  and  what  was  the  result. 
Often  as  the  story  has  been  told,  there  is  one  point  in  it  specially 
connected  with  Laud,  and  singularly  illustrative  of  his  character 
and  position,  which  is  perhaps  less  generally  known  than  it 
might  be.  This  is  the  nature  and  practical  drift  of  his  views 
of  Church  government.  We  do  not  think  that  he  was  in  the 
least  degree  disposed  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  a  genuine  intellectual  dislike  to 
the  Romish  system,  and  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  incipient  liberalism  which  was  so  strongly  developed 
in  Chillingworth,  who  wrote  under  his  special  patronage  and  direc¬ 
tion,  and  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was  his  chaplain.  There  are  many 
passages  in  his  Conference  with  Fisher,  in  his  sermons,  and  in  his 
speeches,  which  show  that  he  held  Hooker’s  theory  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  that  he  was  quite  sufficiently 
inclined  to  despise  the  Puritans  as  illiberal  and  narrow-minded, 
and  to  entertain,  mutatis  mutandis,  similar  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  being  so,  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  odd  question  how 
his  name  came  to  be  a  proverb  for  petty  narrow-minded  bigotry. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  theory  of  Church  government 
which  he  wished  to  turn  into  fact.  In  common  with  many  states¬ 
men  and  writers  of  the  day  —  Charles  1.,  Clarendon,  Chilling¬ 
worth,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  instance  —  he  believed  with  all  his 
heart  in  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy ;  a  doctrine,  by  the  way, 
which  has  an  aspect  extremely  unfavourable,  and  even  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed,  to  the  later  forms  of  Popery.  This  doctrine  sub¬ 
stantially  was,  that  the  Christian  Church  was  an  aristocracy  of 
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-which  the  bishops  were  the  rulers,  each  bishop  having,  by  God’s 
appointment,  certain  powers  in  his  own  bounds,  and  the  bishops  of 
each  nation  having  also  certain  powers  paramount  to  all  human 
authority,  and  closely  connected  with  and  forming  the  natural 
support  to  the  powers  of  the  King,  the  origin  of  which  was  also 
divine.  Like  all  aristocratic  theories,  this  had  no  doubt  its  liberal 
and  high-minded  side.  As  we  have  shown  on  other  occasions,  it 
had  a  strong  natural  affinity  for  intellectual  liberalism,  and  for 
learning  of  every  kind.  Moreover,  the  notion  of  a  national  Church, 
governed  by  an  aristocracy  of  bishops  closely  united  with  the  tem¬ 
poral  rulers  of  the  nation,  is  not  only  larger-minded  than  the 
notion  of  a  conventicle,  but  is  really  far  more  dignified  than  the 
notion  of  an  immense  spiritual  despotism  with  a  Dalai  Lama, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Pope,  at  the  head  of  it.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  modern  Ultramontane  view  of  the  Church 
is  not  only  irrational  in  itself,  but  is  a  modern  innovation  for 
which  the  world  is  obliged  to  a  variety  of  ingenious  authors, 
and  especially  to  the  Jesuits.  The  earlier  view,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Gallicans,  attributed  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
rights  of  national  Churches,  and  Laud  and  his  party  held  much 
the  same  sort  of  position,  as  far  as  Church  government  was  con¬ 
cerned,  as  would  have  been  held  by  the  Gallican  Church  had 
Louis  XIV.  gone  one  step  further  than  he  actually  went.  Their 
theology  was  greatly  more  liberal. 

It  is  important  to  recognise  the  dignified  and  attractive  aspect 
of  the  intellectual  side  of  Laud’s  theory,  because  the  other  side  of 
it  is  better  known.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  evils 
usually  ascribed  to  it  are  exaggerated.  If  ever  there  was  a  system 
in  this  world  which  deserved  to  be  called  a  “  tyranny  of  professors,” 
it  was  the  one  which  Laud  and  Strafford  laboured  to  set  up,  and  we 
are  perhaps  tempted  rather  to  underrate  than  to  overrate  the 
danger  of  it.  In  the  present  day  we  are  inclined  to  smile  when  a 
wrongheaded  colonial  bishop  chooses  to  play  at  being  a  judge,  and 
to  try  to  set  up  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which  he  can  mould  at 
his  own  pleasure,  under  the  name  of  the  common  law  of  the  Church ; 
but  this  in  Laud’s  time  was  no  laughing  matter.  There  was  then 
a  real  substantial  contest,  and  a  most  acrimonious  and  doubtful  one, 
between  the  law  of  the  Church  and  the  law  of  the  land.  So  com¬ 
plete  was  the  victory  of  the  former  that  the  way  in  which  the  battle 
was  fought  and  won  has  been  almost  forgotten.  A  few  words  on 
the  subject  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers.  If 
the  controversy  between  the  lawyers  and  the  divines  had  been 
clearly  worked  out,  it  would  have  resulted  in  two  counter-proposi¬ 
tions.  The  lawyers’  proposition  was  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
England  was  nothing  else  than  that  part  of  the  law  of  England 
which  related  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that  it  owed  its  binding 
force  to  the  will  of  the  English  Legislature.  This  view  is  worked 
out  elaborately,  and  asserted  with  extreme  and  almost  passionate 
emphasis,  by  Coke  and  Hale.  The  proposition  of  the  divines  was 
that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  was  the  common  law  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  interpreted  by  clerical  judges.  To  do  full 
justice  to  their  view  of  the  subject,  and  especially  to  Laud’s  view 
of  it,  would  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  but  this,  in 
general  terms,  was  its  character,  and  the  practical  consequence  was 
that,  in  the  Court  of  High  Commission  and  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  all  over  the  country,  the  clergy  could  make  pretty  nearly 
whatever  laws  they  thought  proper  upon  all  ecclesiastical  and 
moral  subjects.  In  Clarendon’s  significant  words,  Laud  was  deter¬ 
mined  “  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  should  be  seen  and 
felt  as  well  as  talked  of,”  and  the  way  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  resolution  is  to  be  traced  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
High  Commission  Court.  The  imprisonment  of  persons  of  high 
rank  for  adultery,  simply  on  the  ground  that  adultery  was  a 
spiritual  offence — or,  in  other  words,  a  sin — was  a  strong  illustration 
of  the  spirit  in  which  he  proceeded  ;  but  the  general  tendency  of 
the  system  is  seen  more  clearly  in  its  daily  application.  This  is 
to  be  traced  in  a  curious  publication  of  Archdeacon  Hale  on  the 
records  of  the  different  Ecclesiastical  Courts  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  system  is  set  in  the  clearest  possible  light 
by  this  remarkable  book.  It  shows  that  the  clergy  of  the  day, 
and  especially  the  archdeacons,  were  more  like  our  stipendiary 
magistrates  than  anything  else.  They  held  courts  constantly, 
as  often  as  twenty  times  a  year,  and  took  cognizance  in  them  of 
every  sort  of  moral  offence — breach  of  trust,  defamation,  irregular 
attendance  at  church ;  above  all,  incontinence  in  all  its  forms.  The 
procedure  was  by  the  course  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  parties 
(till  the  lay  power  interfered  to  prevent  it)  were  compelled,  by 
what  was  called  the  oath  cx  officio,  to  give  evidence  against  them¬ 
selves.  The  consequences  to  which  the  parties  were  liable  on 
conviction  were  either  penance  or  excommunication,  the  temporal 
effects  of  which  were  most  serious.  The  High  Commission 
Court  dignified,  centralized,  and  methodized  this  power ;  and,  if  the 
Court  had  been  able  to  maintain  itself,  it  would  have  given,  the 
bishops  a  degree  of  power  which,  according  to  our  modern  notions, 
would  have  been  altogether  intolerable,  and  which,  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  people  were  thoroughly  determined  to  resist, 
even  at  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of  civil  war.  To  us  it  is  not 
only  easy  to  understand  this  feeling,  but  barely  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  state  of  things  which  called  it  forth  should  ever 
have  come  into  existence.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  and 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  whole'  matter, 
that  in  point  of  discipline  the  Presbyterians  (as  witness  the  Scotch 
Kirk  Sessions)  were  more  severe  than  the  bishops  themselves, 
though  probably'  they'  were  more  on  a  level  with  those  over  whom  | 
their  power  was  exercised,  and  had  in  every-  way-  a  greater  hold  , 


on  their  sympathies.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  the 
dispute  to  which  the  King,  the  Church,  and  the  two  Houses  were 
parties  was  emphatically  a  question,  not  of  law  or  liberty,  but  of 
power  and  sovereignty.  In  England,  as  iii  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  the  question,  Who  was  sovereign  ?  had,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  be  settled  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  settled  the  other  day  whether  they  formed  a  nation 
or  a  confederacy.  Logic  might  be  chopped,  and  authorities  quoted, 
to  any  length.  The  real  question  was,  Whom  did  the  people  really 
wish  and  intend  to  obey  ?  They  were  quite  clear  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  obey  the  bishops  or  the  clergy,  except  in  a  very  modified 
manner  indeed.  They  were  divided  between  the  King  and  the 
two  Houses,  though  with  a  considerable  majority,  as  events  showed, 
against  the  King,  and  this  was  caused  principally  by  his  adherence 
to  the  bishops.  Laud  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  rather  favour¬ 
able  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  but  his  history- 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  failure  of  his 
schemes.  A  learned,  well-meaning,  and,  in  his  way,  liberal- 
minded  College  Don  is  perhaps  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom 
the  English  nation  is  likely  to  receive  as  a  ruler  and  governor  in 
all  matters  human  and  divine.  We  think  that  those  who  reviled 
him  as  a  disguised  Papist,  or  derided  him  as  a  bigot  and  fool, 
misunderstood  him  as  much  as  those  who  turned  him  into  a  glori¬ 
fied  saint.  We  also  think  that  it  was  very  wrong  to  cut  off’  his 
head ;  but,  with  considerable  intellectual  merits,  ho  was  utterly 
intolerable  as  a  Prime  Minister,  and  deserved  almost  anything  short 
of  what  actually  happened  to  him. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  give  the  following  short  extracts,  both  as 
remarkable  in  themselves  and  in  proof  of  our  assertion  that  there 
was  a  side  on  which  Laud’s  views  were  directly  opposed  to 
bigotry,  and  were  such  as  to  expose  him  rather  to  the  charge  of 
liberalism.  They  occur  in  his  speech  at  the  censure  of  Pryn, 
Bastwick,  and  Burton.  He  had  been  charged  with  making  inno¬ 
vations  of  a  Popish  kind  in  the  Liturgy.  The  following  are  two  of 
the  charges,  with  his  answers : — 

The  third  innovation  is,  that  the  prayer  for  seasonable  weather  was  purged 
out  of  the  last  fast-book,  which  was,  say  they,  the  cause  of  shipwrecks  and 
tempestuous  weather. 

Ans.  When  this  last  book  was  set  out,  the  weather  was  very  seasonable. 
.  .  .  ’Tis  most  inconsequent  to  say  that  the  leaving  that  prayer  out  of 
the  book  of  devotions  caused  the  shipwrecks  and  the  tempests  which  followed ; 
and  as  bold  they  are  with  God  Almighty  in  saying  it  was  the  cause,  for  sure 
I  am  God  never  told  them  it  was  the  cause,  and,  if  God  never  revealed  it,  they 
cannot  come  to  know  it. 

Laud  was  also  charged  with  having  left  out  of  the  Litany  a  prayer 
to  “  cut  off  those  workers  of  iniquity  whose  religion  is  rebellion.” 
He  justified  himself  as  follows  : — 

If  you  make  their  religion  to  be  rebellion,  then  you  make  their  religion 
and  rebellion  to  be  all  one,  and  that  is  against  the  ground  both  of  State  and 
law.  For  when  divers  Romish  priests  and  Jesuits  have  deservedly  suffered 
death  for  treason,  is  it  not  the  constant  and  just  profession  of  the  State  that 
they  never  put  any  man  to  death  for  religion,  but  for  rebellion  and  treason 
only  ?  Doth  not  the  State  truly  affirm  that  there  never  was  any  law  made 
against  the  life  of  a  Papist,  quatenus  Papist  only  ?  and  is  not  all  this  stark 
false  if  their  very  religion  be  rebellion  ?  For  if  their  religion  be  rebellion, 
it  is  not  only  false  but  impossible  that  the  same  man  should  suffer  for  his 
rebellion  and  not  for  his  religion. 


EGYPT,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 
mHIS  book  is  another  proof  of  the  vast  and  wholesome  change 
-I-  that  is  gradually  taking  place  in  the  learned  literature  of 
Germany.  Although  treating  of  a  most  abstruse  subject,  it  is  yet 
not  only  fit  for  human  reading,  but  is  absolutely  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  which  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  essays  or  lectures  delivered  before  a  select  circle 
in  Berlin,  during  the  last  nine  years,  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  the  eminent 
Egyptologist.  On  changing  his  professorial  chair  at  the  Prussian 
University  for  his  new  official  post  at  Cairo,  ho  has  published  these 
essays  as  a  farewell  gift  to  his  friends  in  Europe.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  sketches  and  re¬ 
miniscences  of  his  journeys  on  the  Nile,  through  the  desert,  and 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo.  Teeming  as  these  picturesque^  descriptions 
are  with  valuable  and  interesting  remarks,  we  refrain'from  dwell- 
ino-  upon  them.  We  prefer  to  reserve  our  space  for  the  second 
part,  in  which  the  latest  results  of  hieroglyphic  science  are  put 
before  us  in  so  lucid  and  fascinating  a  manner  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  at  times  how  enormous  were  the  labours  which  produced 
them. 

The  first  essay  of  the  second  part  is  entitled  “An  Ancient 
Egyptian  Fairy  Tale  ;  the  Oldest  Fairy  Tale  in  the  World.”  It  is 
the  first  German,  and  altogether  the  first  complete,  version  of  the 
celebrated  papyrus  acquired  by  Mrs.  D’Orbiney  in  185Z,  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Although,  Dr.  Brugsch  says,  the 
text  has  for  years  been  before  the  learned  world,  nothing  but 
extracts  from  it — of  which  we  gave  an  account  some  time  ago — 
have  been  translated  as  yet.  And  he  adds  quaintly,  that  this  first 
version  is  not  a  philological  trick  nor  altogether  an  offspring  only  of 
his  own  fancy.  “My  humble  merit  is  confined  simply  and  solely  to 
the  application  to  a  given  text  of  the  rules  of  hieroglyphical 
oTammar,  which  in  these  days  have  become  the  common  property 
of  science  ” — a  statement  of  which  the  followers,  of  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  will  do  well  to  make  a  note.  Ibis  papyrus  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.,  when  Pharaoh  Ramses  Miamun, 
the  founder  of  Pithom  and  Ramses,  ruled  at  Thebes,  and  liteiatuie 
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celebrated  its  highest  triumphs  at  his  brilliant  court.  Nine  pre¬ 
eminent  savans  were  attached  to  the  person  of  this  king,  the 
contemporary  of  Moses.  At  their  head  stood,  as  “  Master  of 
the  Rolls,”  a  certain  Ivagabu,  unrivalled  in  elegance  of- style  and 
diction.  It  was  he,  probably,  who  officiated  as  Keeper  at  that 
vast  Library  at  Thebes  of  which  classical  writers  speak  as  having 
borne  the  inscription  “  ituyi/c  iarpiiov  ” — somewhat  similar  to 
Frederic  II. ’s  inscription  over  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin, 
“  Nutrimentuin  Spiritus.”  This  hieroglyphic  document  is  the 
only  one  hitherto  known  which  belongs  to  the  world  of  fiction. 
Hymns,  exhortations,  historical  records,  accounts  of  journeys, 
general  essays,  eulogies  on  kings,  and  bills,  form  the  general  staple 
of  that  very  brittle  literature.  Written  expressly  “in  usum  Del- 
phini  ” — namely,  for  the  Crown  Prince,  Seti  Menephta,  son  of 
Raineses  II. — our  papyrus  hears  the  following  critical  note,  or 
mark  of  official  censorship  : — “  Found  worthy  to  be  wedded  to  the 
names  of  the  Pharaonic  Scribe  Kagabu  and  the  Scribe  Hora  and 
the  Scribe  Meremapu.  Its  author  is  the  Scrihe  Annana,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  scroll.  May  the  God  Toth  guard  all  the  words 
contained  in  this  scroll  from  destruction !  ”  In  language  and 
manner  it  resembles  most  of  the  productions  of  its  classical  period. 
It  is  lucid  and  clear,  and  though  full  of  poetical  fancy,  yet  simple 
and  unaffected,  reminding  the  reader  occasionally  of  the  grand 
simplicity  in  word  and  thought  found  in  Scripture.  It  further  re¬ 
sembles  the  latter  in  its  occasional  monotony  and  repetitions;  both, 
however,  drawbacks  common  to  nearly  all  the  early  documents  of 
different  literatures.  The  tale  itself  is  rather  a  curious  one  to  be 
selected  for  the  special  reading  of  a  young  prince.  Its  “motive”  is 
the  same  as  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  wife.  The 
chief  persons  are  two  brothers  and  the  wife  of  the  elder  one,  who 
brings  a  false  accusation  against  her  young  hrother-in-law.  The 
latter  saves  himself  from  his  brother’s  wrath,  and  goes,  aided  by 
the  Sun-God,  through  a  peculiar  transformation.  The  wife  meets 
her  well-deserved  fate,  and  the  two  brothers  are  in  the  end 
restored  to  each  other’s  esteem  and  love,  and  the  elder  becomes 
regent  of  Egypt.  Apart  from  the  general  literary  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  this  relic  of  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago — 
which  gains  a  peculiar  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first 
written  and  read  at  the  very  Court  of  Ramses  II.  at  which  Moses 
was  educated — it  incidentally  reveals  so  much  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  notions  and  views,  of  that  peculiar  era  of  ancient 
Egypt,  that  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  its  almost  miraculous 
preservation. 

Of  more  vital  interest,  however,  are  those  hieroglyphic  dis¬ 
coveries  which  enable  us  to  trace  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  in  its  monuments.  Almost  all  recent  investigators  of  this 
subject  agree  that  the  time  between  the  immigration  and  the 
Exodus  formed  part  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  of  Pharaonic 
rule — namely,  that  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  For  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  Egyptian  sovereigns  had  held  all  the  country  in  undisturbed 
possession,  when  suddenly,  pushed  by  the  Assyrians,  Shemitic 
hordes  broke  into  the  Eastern  Delta  and  seized  upon  it,  gradually 
extending  their  dominion  so  as  to  make  even  the  kings  of 
Upper  Egypt  tributary.  For  more  than  five  hundred  years  the 
Egyptians  bore  the  yoke  of  these  foreign  conquerors — called  in 
the  inscriptions  either  “Amu,”  i.  e.  “shepherds  of  oxen,”  or 
“Aadu,”  “detested,  wicked  ones”  —  whose  kings  held  court  at 
Tanis  (Ilauar,  Avaris)  in  much  prouder  style  than  the  Thehan 
monarchs  themselves.  Who  were  the  gallant  and  skilful  generals 
who,  by  a  few  hold  strokes,  reconquered  the  independence  of  Egypt, 
and  expelled  or  utterly  subdued  the  foreign  population,  is  not 
known.  But  this  reverse  to  the  fortunes  of  the  native 
Pharaohs  happened,  we  know  for  certain,  during  that  eighteenth 
Theban  dynasty,  and  the  three  centuries  that  followed  form 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Egyptian  history.  Egyptian  armies 
penetrated  into  Palestine,  marched  along  the  Royal  road  by  j 
Gaza  and  Megiddo  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  J 
made  Babylon  and  Nineveh  tributary,  and  erected  their  last  [ 
victorious  columns  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  where,  as  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  texts  have  it.  Heaven  rests  on  its  four  pillars.  No 
doubt  these  conquests  in  Asia,  and  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Shemitic  prisoners  whom  the  conquerors  carried  home  I 
as  slaves,  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  reprisals  for  the 
long  period  of  Shemitic  oppression.  Endless  are  the  processions  of  J 
figures  on  the  gigantic  and  apparently  indestructible  temple  walls  i 
erected  by  these  wretched  Asiatic  prisoners,  representing  them  in 
the  act  of  carrying  water  to  knead  the  mortar,  forming  bricks 
in  wooden  frames,  spreading  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
carrying  them  to  the  buildings  in  the  course  of  erection,  and  the  I 
like;  all  this  being  done  under  the  eye  of  Egyptian  officials 
lounging  about  armed  with  weighty  sticks,  while  different  j 
inscriptions  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  the  special  work  done  by  j 
these  “  prisoners  whom  the  King  has  taken,  that  they  might  huild 
temples  to  his  gods.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era,  there 
arose  a  new  dynasty,  the  nineteenth,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
Rameses  I.  It  is  under  the  long  rule  of  his  grandson,  Rameses  II., 
who  mounted  the  throne  at  about  1 400,  that  we  meet  with  the  first  J 
monumental  hints  regarding  the  events  recorded  in  Scripture.  | 
This  Per-aa  or  Pher-ao — literally  “High  House” — who  reigned  j 
sixty-six  years,  erected,  so  the  hieroglyphical  sources  tell  us,  a 
chain  of  forts  or  fortified  cities  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  of 
which  the  two  principal  ones  bore  the  names  of  “  Rameses  ” 
and  “  Pachtum,  our  biblical  “  Pithom  ” ;  both  situated  in 
the  present  Wadi  Tumilat,  near  the  sweet- water  canal  that  j 
joined  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Papyri  of  the  time  J 


of  this  “  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  ”  give  a  glowing  description 
of  those  new  strongholds.  In  the  Papyrus  Anastasi  (in  the 
British  Museum),  the  scribe  l’inebsa  reports  to  his  superio”, 
Amenenaput,  how  very  “sweet”  and  “incomparable”  life  is  in 
Rameses,  how  “  its  plains  swarm  with  people,  its  fields  with  birds, 
and  its  ponds  and  canals  with  fishes ;  how  the  meadows  glitter 
with  balmy  flowers,  the  fruits  taste  like  unto  honey,  and  the 
corn-houses  and  barns  overflow  with  grain.”  This  official  further 
describes  the  splendid  reception  given  to  the  king  at  his  first 
entry  (in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign)  into  the  new  city,  and  how 
the  people  pressed  forward  to  salute  “  him,  great  in  victory.” 
We  even  find  the  very  name  of  the  Hebrews  recorded  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  day.  A  papyrus  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden 
contains  the  following,  addressed  by  the  scribe  Kauitsir  to  his 
superior,  the  scribe  Bakenptah  : — 

May  my  Lord  find  satisfaction  in  my  having  complied  with  the  instruction 
my  Lord  gave  me,  saying,  Distribute  the  rations  among  the  soldiers,  and  like¬ 
wise  among  the  Hebrews  (Apuru)  who  carry  the  stones  to  the  great  city  of 
King  Kameses-Miamuu,  the  lover  of  truth  ;  [and  who  are]  under  the  orders 
of  the  Captain  of  the  police-soldiers,  Ameheman.  I  distribute  the  food 
among  them  monthly,  according  to  the  excellent  instructions  which  my 
Lord  has  given  me. 

Similar  distinct  indications  of  the  people  and  their  state  of 
serfdom  are  found  in  another  Leyden  papyrus,  and  even  in  the 
long  rock-inscription  of  Hamamat.  Joseph  had  never  been  at 
the  court  of  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  but  at  that  of  one  of  those 
Shemite  kings  of  Avaris-Tanis ;  and  when,  after  the  expulsion  of 
this  foreign  dynasty  and  the  quick  extinction  of  the  one  which 
overthrew  it,  Rameses  had  come  to  the  throne,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  “he  knew  not  Joseph.” 

The  Exodus  took  place  under  Menephtes,  the  successor  of  that 
second  Rameses  in  the  sixth  year  of  whose  reign  Moses  probably 
was  born.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  rule,  Rameses  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Hittites,  the  text  of  which  is  found  cut  into  a 
stone-wall  at  Thebes,  and  in  which  occurs  the  following  important 
passage : — “  If  the  subjects  of  King  Rameses  should  come  tugthe 
King  of  the  Hittites,  the  King  of  the  Hittites  is  not  to  redrSve 
them,  but  to  force  them  to  return  to  Rameses  the  King  of  Egypt." 
This  sufficiently  explains  the  fear  expressed  by  the  biblical 
Pharaoh,  lest  the  people  might  “  go  up  from  the  land.”  The 
Shemitic  population,  subdued  and  enslaved  as  they  were,  had  one 
glowing  desire  only — to  escape  from  Egypt,  and  join  their  brethren 
at  home  in  their  wars  against  the  Pharaohs. 

The  name  of  Moses  is  now  universally  recognised  to  be  of 
Egyptian  origin.  It  is  the  Mas  or  Massu  of  rather  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  on  the  monuments,  and  means  “  child.”  A  certain  connec¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  ideas  with  the  Mosaic  legislation,  its  sacrifices,, 
purifications,  &c.,  is  also  no  longer  questioned.  But  there  is  one  most 
important  monumental  testimony,  which  is  not  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nised  yet,  and  which  fully  proves  that  to  those  far-famed  Egyptian 
adepts  of  priestly  wisdom  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity  was  well  known,  and  that  the  manifold  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
Pantheon  were  nothing  but  religious  masks,  so  to  speak — grotesque 
allegorical  embodiments  of  that  originally  pure  dogma  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  initiated  in  the  Mysteries.  And  the  initiated  took 
their  sublime  Confession  of  Faith,  inscribed  upon  a  scroll,  with 
them  even  into  the  grave.  The  name  of  the  One  God,  however, 
is  not  mentioned  on  it,  but  is  expressed  only  in  the  circumlo¬ 
cution,  Nukpu  Nuk — “ I  am  he  who  lam.”  Who  does  not  instantly 
remember  the  awful  “  I  am  that  I  am  ”  sounding  from  amid  the 
flames  of  the  hush  P 

We  shall  not  further  pursue  these  and  similar  points  of  high 
importance  touched  upon  in  the  essay  inscribed  “  Moses  and 
the  Monuments,”  hut  turn  to  a  chapter  quaintly  entitled  “  What 
the  Stones  are  Saying.”  It  is  the  vast  and  varied  number  of 
stone  inscriptions  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  of  which  Dr.  Brugsch 
here  treats.  He  finds  the  reason  for  the  people  dwelling, 
during  their  lifetime  in  tents  of  mud,  but  erecting  everlasting 
monuments  for  their  corpses,  in  their  firm  conviction  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  another,  an  everlasting,  world,  to  which  this  present  one 
is  merely  the  entrance-hall.  While  a  general  inscription  on  the 
walls  of  these  tombs  uniformly  exhorts  the  living  to  praise 
the  Deity  gladly,  to  leave  all  earthly  things  behind  when  the 
parting  moment  arrives,  and  to  pray  for  the  dead,  there  are  others 
upholding  most  characteristically  the  advantages  and  the  high 
rank  possessed  by  the  literatus  in  comparison  with  all  other  ranks 
and  professions.  Thus  many  are  found  like  the  following : — 

What  does  all  this  talk  about  an  officer  being  better  off  than  a  scholar 
amount  to  ?  Just  look  at  an  officer’s  life,  and  see  how  manifold  are  liis 
miseries.  While  still  young  he  is  shut  up  in  a  military  school.  He  is  there 
punished  until  they  make  his  head  to  bleed  ;  he  is  stretched  out  and  beaten. 
After  that,  he  is  sent  to  the  wars  into  Syria.  He  must  wander  on  rocky  heights,, 
he  has  to  carry  hisbreudand  drink  suspended  from  his  arm,  like  unto  a  beast 
of  burden.  The  water  he  gets  is  foul.  Then  he  is  marched  off'  to  mount 
guard  over  the  tent.  After  that,  the  enemy  arrives  and  catches  him,  as  in 
a  mousetrap.  Should  he,  however,  be  lucky  enough  to  return  to  Egypt,  he 
will  only  be  like  a  worm-eaten  block  of  wood.  Should  he  be  sick,  he  is  put 
on  a  litter  and  carried  on  a  donkey’s  back.  His  things,  meanwhile,  are  stolen 
by  thieves,  and  his  attendants  run  away. 

Truly  a  picture  of  an  Egyptian  soldier’s  life  worthy  of  Joseph 
Bertha,  le  Conscrit.  But  other  trades  and  professions  fare  no  better 
when  contrasted  with  the  savant's  noble  state.  There  are  similar 
caricatures  from  the  farmer’s  or  peasant’s  life,  down  to  that  of  the 
barber,  “  who  has  to  run  from  inn  to  inn  to  get  customers.”  Out 
of  this  high  opinion  of,  and  eager  desire  for,  literary  education  and 
refinement,  there  grew  almost  naturally  an  eminently  high 
ethical  and  moral  code  of  feeling.  Take  the  following  inscription 
over  a  tomb  at  El-Kalb,  over  four  thousand  years  old : — 
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“He  loved  his  father,  he  honoured  his  mother,  he  loved  his 
brother,  and  never  left  his  house  with  an  angry  heart.  A  man  of 
high  position  was  never  preferred  by  him  to  a  humbler  man.” 
There  are  many  traces  even  of  that  chivalrous  deference  to 
women  which  is  always  found  in  highly-cultivated  nations.  The 
names  of  the  husbands  are  more  often  omitted  in  the  genealogical 
tablets  than  those  of  the  “  Ladies  of  the  House,”  whose  principal 
ornament,  the  stones  record,  was  their  “  love  to  their  wedded  lords.” 
They  are  called  in  the  inscriptions — not  generally  given  to  poetic 
phraseology — “the  beautiful  palms,  whose  fruit  was  tender  love,” 
and  the  most  glorious  present  accorded  to  the  favourites  of  the 
Gods  is  “the  esteem  of  men  and  the  love  of  women.” 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  com¬ 
parative  Indo-Germanic  mythology,  treating  of  certain  Sagas 
found  both  in  Firdusi  and  the  Nibelungen,  and  of  a  number  of 
mysterious  customs  and  notions  common  to  both  Persians  and 
Germans.  Although  this  is  no  less  replete  with  interesting  facts 
and  speculations  than  the  foregoing  essays,  we  cannot  further 
enlarge  upon  it  here.  All  we  can  do  is  once  more  to  thank 
the  eminent  author,  now  dwelling  in  that  land  which  already  has 
revealed  to  him  so  many  of  its  secrets,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that,  notwithstanding  his  many  official  and  editorial  occupations, 
he  will  find  leisure  again  to  speak  to  us  thus  pleasantly  of  Pha¬ 
raonic  scrolls  and  stones. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAR  CORRESPONDENT.* 

FTER  the  close  of  so  gigantic  a  struggle  as  that  which  has 
devastated  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  a  thick  crop  of  personal  reminiscences  and 
adventures  should  blossom  out  into  goodly  volumes  on  either  side, 
and  particularly  on  the  winning  side.  The  enterprising  gentleman 
who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  chose  to  run  his  luck  as  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  the  Confederate  States,  has  the 
fullest  right  to  such  compensation  for  perils  aud  hardships  under¬ 
gone  as  can  be  got  out  of  publishing  those  hardships  and  perils  in 
a  stout  royal  octavo,  with  numerous  illustrations.  For  some  months 
Mr.  Albert  D.  Richardson  ran  a  frequent  and  very  appreciable  risk 
of  being  hanged  as  a  Northern  spy  by  any  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  that  might  penetrate  his  apparently 
flimsy  incognito.  After  sojourning  in  turn  in  New  Orleans,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  other  towns  which  the  last  five 
years  have  made  famous — and  then,  as  the  war  proceeded,  attached 
himself  to  one  or  other  camp  of  the  Northern  armies,  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  seen  some  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  earlier 
campaigns — he  attempted,  in  May  1863,  to  run  the  Vicksburg 
batteries  and  join  Grant’s  head-quarters,  as  the  fittest  place  for  the 
moment  at  which  to  “  do  his  duty  to  the  paper  he  represented.” 
Similar  attempts  had  succeeded  so  frequently  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  which  carried  Mr.  Richardson  and  his  fortunes  was  fitted 
out  with  such  clumsy  carelessness  as  to  provoke  calamity.  A 
small  steam-tug,  lashed  between  two  unwieldly  hay-barges  which  it 
had  scarcely  power  to  steer  through  the  current,  and  unable  to 
make  even  with  the  current  more  than  seven  miles  an  hour,  was  a 
crazy  bottom  upon  which  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  seven  miles 
of  close  and  converging  fire,  on  a  light  summer  night.  After 
escaping  merited  destruction  through  some  five  miles  of  heavy 
bombarding,  the  expedition  met  its  destiny  in  the  shape  of  a  shell 
which  killed  the  captain,  exploded  the  boiler,  burst  in  the  furnace, 
sank  the  steam-tug,  and  set  the  hay-barges  on  fire.  The  Tribune 
Correspondent,  who  so  far  had  enjoyed  the  spectacle  from  a  snug 
nest  of  only  comparative  insecurity  among  the  hay,  took  to  floating 
on  a  hay-bale,  till  the  enemy’s  boats  came  out  from  the  bank  and 
rescued  him  and  his  companions  into  captivity.  In  Vicksburg 
they  were  formally  paroled,  under  the  usual  condition  of  not 
serving  until  regularly  exchanged  ;  but,  as  Grant’s  siege  operations 
had  suspended  all  peaceful  communication  between  the  beleaguered 
fortress  and  his  lines,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  the  prisoners 
to  Richmond,  as  the  easiest  point  of  exchange.  By  rail  and  steamer 
they  were  forwarded  through  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  the 
capital  of  Virginia,  to  be  detained  in  the  Libby  prison  till  their 
exchanges  should  arrive.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Richardson  and  a 
colleague  who  had  shared  his  adventure,  Mr.  Junius  Browne,  the 
Tribune  was  recognised  in  Richmond  as  the  most  bitter  against 
the  South  among  all  the  New  York  journals;  and  while  corre¬ 
spondents  of  other  Northern  newspapers  were  forwarded  through 
the  lines  without  delay,  those  on  the  staff  of  the  obnoxious  Tribune 
were  kept  in  indefinite  confinement.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  escape  by  bribing  the  prison  sentries  (which,  perhaps  not  un¬ 
naturally,  resulted  in  the  open  repudiation  by  the  Southern  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  paroles  originally  granted  them),  Messrs.  Richardson 
and  Browne  were  transferred  for  safer  custody  to  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  early  in  1864.  There  they  stayed  till  December,  and 
there  they  would  have  been  kept  until  the  game  of  war  was  played 
out  had  not  one  of  the  superior  officers  then  attached  to  the  prison 
of  that  place  given  them  every  facility  for  escape.  They  broke 
bounds,  and  made  for  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  by  the  road,  through  an  enemy’s  country. 
Sleeping  and  hiding  in  out-of-the-way  barns,  fed  and  passed  011 
by  secret  Unionists  and  sympathizing  negroes,  fording  icy  creeks 
and  climbing  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Allegkanies,  piloted  at 
night  by  romantic  and  graceful  young  ladies  between  the  unwary 
pickets  of  the  Southern  forces  on  the  border,  they  succeeded  in 

*  The  Secret  Service,  the  Field,  the  Dungeon,  and  the  Escape.  By  Albert 
D.  Richardson,  “  Tribune  ”  Correspondent.  Triibner  &  Co.  1865. 


reaching  Knoxville  after  a  month  of  hard  work  and  hazardous 
adventure.,  lue  volume  ends  with  appropriate  expressions  of 
gratitude  in.  the  shape  of  a  portrait  of  the  u  Nameless  Heroine  ” 
(Miss  Melvina  Stevens),  “  who  aided  the  escaping  prisoners  ”  ;  a 
sketch  of  the  same  young  lady  galloping  at  the  head  of  the  escap- 
mg  prisoners  through  the  moonlit  pinewoods,  and  a  son°*  set  to 
music  in  her  honour,  of  which  the  following  verse  is  a  fair 
specimen : — 

Out  of  the  jaws  of  death, 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  hell, 

Weary  and  hungry,  and  fainting  and  sore. 

Fiends  on  the  track  of  them, 

Fiends  at  the  hack  of  them, 

Fiends  all  around,  hut  an  angel  before. 

Chorus. — Fiends  all  around,  hut  an  angel  before  ! 

Blessings  be  thine,  loyal  maid,  evermore,  (bis.) 

Stanzas  and  music  of  as  high  pretensions  have  probably  been 
plentifully  dedicated  by  Southern  refugees  to  the  “  loyal  maids  ” 
who  did,  or  tried  to  do,  as  much  for  them.  The  same  "act  is  either 
the  loyalty  of  a  fair  angel  or  the  unaccountably  bitter  perversity 
of  a  she-dragon,  according  as  the  object  on  which  it  is  exercised  i's 
a  friend  or  a  fiend. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Secret  Service  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  Tribune.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  habit  of  writing  spicy 
articles  for  a  partisan  newspaper  is  not  the  best  security  for  rigid 
truth  of  colouring  or  strict  adherence  to  fact.  Mr.  ftichardson 
is,  as  he  was  bound  to  be,  intensely  “  loyal  ”  throughout,  and  is 
obviously  by  temperament  a  good  hater.  "  The  consciousness  of  the 
vague  but  considerable  risk  he  was  running,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  struggle,  when  sailing  under  false  colours  (or,  at  best, 
under  no  colours)  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  learning  and  trans¬ 
mitting  to  the  North  whatever  secrets  could  be  picked  up  by 
assumed  sympathy  for  the  South,  would  hardly  tend  to  preserve  a 
tone  of  impartiality  towards  those  who  might  not  impossibly  hang 
him  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Nor  would  the  actual  inconveniences 
of  a  wearisome  captivity  as  prisoner  of  war,  aggravated  in  Mr. 
Richardson’s  case  by  the  fact  of  his  captors  knowing  who  and 
what  he  and  “Junius  ”  were,  be  likely  to  diminish  whatever  bias 
against  the  South  he  may  have  been  possessed  by  at  the  moment 
when  he  tried  to  run  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg.  No  peaceful  tourist 
undergoes  the  short  hardships  of  an  unnecessary  quarantine  in  a 
comfortless  lazaretto,  without  feeling  irritation  and  humiliation  at 
the  extraordinarily  insolent  brutality  of  everybody  connected  with 
the  place ;  and  there  is  a  wide  step  from  a  short  quarantine  to  a  long 
captivity,  however  fairly  earned,  in  a  war  prison.  An  army  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  who  sticks  close  to  the 
forces  of  the  side  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  whose  main  daily 
danger  is  that  of  being  snubbed  by  the  general  in  command  for 
indiscreet  inquisitiveness  or  garrulity,  might  be,  and  perhaps  had 
better  be,  the  most  impartial  of  critics,  as  between  the  two  parties 
to  the  contest.  But  a  correspondent  who  invests  himself  with  a 
roving  commission  to  pick  up  news  at  the  risk  of  his  neck  within 
the  lines  of  one  side  for  transmission  to  the  other,  will  almost 
necessarily  be  fully  charged  with  a  strong  partisan  sentiment 
from  the  date  of  his  very  first  letter.  We  do  not  feel  bound  to 
take  Mr.  Richardson’s  description  of  the  meanness  and  fiendish 
malignity  of  almost  all  Southern  authorities  or  officials  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact  as  literal  truth,  though  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  means  it  for  such.  On  the  remarkable  fact  that,  for  a 
considerable  time  before  the  war  came  to  an  end,  an  active  Unionist 
feeling  was  to  be  found  here  and  there  among  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  seceded  States — concealed,  of  course,  from  the  dominant 
party,  but  visible  to  the  Northern  prisoner  or  fugitive  in  acts  of 
kindness  and  devotion,  and  even  in  the  very  look  of  the  eyes — Mr. 
Richardson’s  testimony  bears  stronger  marks  of  intrinsic  veracity. 
Unless  the  whole  tale  of  the  details  of  his  escape  be  a  fiction,  there 
existed  a  secret  association  within  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
numbering  among  its  brethren  Southern-born  officers  of  the 
Southern  army,  styled  “The  Sons  of  America,”  and  expressly- 
formed  to  assist  at  all  hazards  Unionist  prisoners  or  refugees  who 
wished  to  escape  to  the  North.  Not  only  were  families  of 
disguised  Unionists  living  throughout  the  war  in  Richmond  and 
other  Southern  cities,  but  towards  the  more  thinly-peopled  borders 
of  the  Confederacy'  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  available 
military  population  was  “  lying  out  ”  in  the  woods  to  escape  con¬ 
scription  into  Lee’s  armies,  in  perpetual  guerilla  conflict  with  the 
troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  that  conscription.  Of  the 
conservative  mountaineers  inhabiting  the  ranges  which  spread  into 
North  Carolina — the  path  by  which  Mr.  Richardson  escaped — an 
enlightened  New  York  patriot  can  speak  as  follows : — 

Theirs  was  a  very  blind  and  unreasoning  loyalty,  much  like  the  disloyalty 
of  some  enthusiastic  Rebels.  They  did  not  say  “  U nionist  ”  or  “  Secessionist,” 
but  always  designated  a  political  friend  thus  : — “  He  is  one  of  the  right  sort 
of  people” — strong  in  the  faith  that  there  could  by  no  possibility  be  more 
than  one  side  to  the  question.  They  had  little  education ;  but  when  they 
began  to  talk  about  the  Union  their  eyes  lighted  wonderfully,  and  some¬ 
times  they  grew  really  eloquent.  They  did  not  believe  one  word  in  a  Rebel 
newspaper,  except  extracts  from  the  Northern  journals  and  reports  favour¬ 
able  to  our  cause.  They  thought  the  Union  army  had  never  been  defeated 
in  a  single  battle.  I  heard  them  say  repeatedly  : — “  The  United  .States  can 
take  Richmond  any  day  when  it  wants  to.  That  it  has  not,  thus  far,  is 
owing  to  no  lack  of  power,  but  because  it  was  not  thought  best.”  They  re¬ 
garded  every  Rebel  as  necessarily  an  unmitigated  scoundrel,  and  every 
Loyalist,  particularly  every  native-born  Yankee,  almost  as  an  angel  from 
heaven. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  playful  wit  probably  exaggerates  the  degree  of 
veneration  felt  for  himself,  as  a  Yankee  army  correspondent,  by  his 
country  friends  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  But  it  is  clear  that  without 
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an  almost  daily  continuity  of  aid  in  the  form  of  shelter,  safe¬ 
keeping:,  food,  and  guidance,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  line  of  his 
three  hundred  miles  of  march,  Mr.  Richardson’s  escape  would 
have  been  simply  impossible.  And  it  is  not  less  certain  that  every 
man  who  gave  the  Yankee  fugitives  a  meal,  sheltered  them 
in  his  barn,  pointed  out  a  refuge  in  the  woods,  or  directed  them  on 
their  journey,  made  himself  liable,  on  discovery,  to  imprisonment 
or  conscription,  if  not  to  being  shot  or  hanged  at  his  own  door, 
for  contravening  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged.  If 
the  house  which  has  fallen  was  divided  against  itself,  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  resistance  opposed  to- the  great  waves  of  Northern  in¬ 
vasion  is  all  the  more  honourable  to  the  bravery  of  those  who 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  But,  since  the 
house  of  Secessia  has  fallen,  it  is,  in  the  interest  of  a  firm  and 
hearty  re-establishment  of  the  Union,  most  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  Mr.  Richardson’s  picture  of  the  extent  of  “  loyal  ”  instincts 
and  Union  sympathies  secretly  prevailing  among  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Carolina  may  be  in  no  whit  overcoloured.  It  is  in 
the  same  interest,  perhaps,  almost  equally  to  be  desired  (as 
well  as  in  that  of  literary  good  taste)  that  in  any  future 
edition  of  his  work  meant  for  travelling  South,  Mr.  Richardson 
should  obliterate  from  his  text,  along  with  other  offensive  expres¬ 
sions  towards  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  late  Con¬ 
federacy,  the  word  Rebel  with  a  big  R.  Cause  with  a  big  C  is 
quite  a  sufficient  vent  for  patriotic  fervour,  now  that  the  cause 
has  proved  a  victorious  one. 

The  Tribune  con-espondent  naturally  gives  a  portrait  of  most  of 
the  Northern  generals  who  have  been  in  turn  the  heroes  of  the 
hour.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war — 

Every  eve  was  looking  for  the  Coming  Man,  every  car  listening  for  liis 
approaching  footsteps,  which  were  to  make  the  earth  tremble.  Men  judged, 
by  old  standards,  that  the  Hour  must  have  its  Hero.  They  had  not  learned 
that,  in  a  country  like  ours,  whatever  is  accomplished  must  be  the  work 
of  the  loyal  millions,  not  of  any  one,  or  two,  or  twenty  generals  and 
statesmen. 

General  M'Clellan,  as  he  passes  in  review  before  the  critical 
tribunal,  is 

Stoutly  built,  short,  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  full,  fresh,  almost  boyish 

face,  and  lip  tufted  with  a  brown  moustache . Seeing  his  features 

for  the  first  time,  I  scanned  them  anxiously  for  lineaments  of  greatness.  I 
saw  a  pleasant,  mild,  moony  face,  with  one  cheek  distended  by  tobacco,  but 
nothing  which  appeared  strong  or  striking.  Tinctured  largely  with  the 
general  belief  in  his  military  genius,  I  imputed  the  failure  only  to  my  own 
incapacity  for  reading  Nature’s  infinite  bode  of  secrecy. 

Halleck  is  “  a  stout,  heavy-faced,  rather  stupid-looking  officer, 
who  wore  civilian’s  dress,  and  resembled  a  well-to-do  tradesman.” 
Meade,  “  a  dark-haired,  scholarly-looking  gentleman  in  spectacles.” 
Fighting  Joe  Hooker,  “  with  his  side-whiskers,  rather  heavy 
countenance,  and  transparent  cheeks,  which  revealed  the  blood 
like  those  of  a  blushing  girl,  hardly  looked  all  my  fancy  had 
painted  him  ”  while  only  under  a  moderate  cannonade.  When, 
however,  leading  an  attack  in  line  upon  a  strong  position,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  enemy’s  batteries — 

Hooker — commonplace  before — loomed  up  into  gigantic  stature.  Ilis  eye 
gleamed  with  the  grand  anger  of  battle.  He  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do,  to  feel  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  to  impress  every  one 
else  with  the  fact. 

Burnside  (before  Fredericksburg)  was  “the  favourite  of  the 
troops,  in  blue  shirt,  knit  jacket,  and  riding-boots,  with  frank, 
manly  face,  and  full,  laughing  eyes.”  Rosencranz  is 

An  erect,  solid  man  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  weight,  whose 
forty-three  years  sit  lightly  on  his  face  and  frame.  He  has  a  clear,  mild-blue 
eye,  which  lights  and  flashes  under  excitement ;  an  intensified  Roman  nose, 
high  cheek-bones,  florid  complexion,  mouth  and  chin  hidden  under  dark- 
brown  beard,  hair  faintly  tinged  with  silver,  and  growing  thin  on  the  edges 
of  the  high,  full,  but  not  broad,  forehead.  In  conversation,  a  winning 
mirthful  smile  illumines  his  face.  As  Hamlet  would  take  the  ghost's  word 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  so  you  would  trust  that  countenance  in  a  stranger  as 
indicating  fidelity,  reserved  power,  an  overflowing  humour,  and  imperious 
will. 

Sherman — a  smoker  from  morning  to  night — is 

Tall,  of  bony  frame,  spare  in  flesh,  with  thin,  wrinkled  face,  sandy  beard 
and  hair,  and  bright,  restless  eyes.  His  face  indicates  great  vitality  and 
activity  ;  his  manner  is  restless ;  his  discourse  rapid  and  earnest.  He  looks 
rather  like  an  anxious  man  of  business  than  an  ideal  soldier. 

Grant — “  by  the  evening  camp-fire  ” — 

Rarely  uttered  a  word  upon  the  political  bearings  of  the  war ;  indeed,  he 
said  little  upon  any  subject.  With  his  eternal  cigar,  and  his  head  thrown 
slightly  to  one  side,  for  hours  he  would  sit  silently  before  the  fire,  or  walk 
back  and  forth,  with  eyes  upon  the  ground,  or  look  at  our  whist-table,  now 
and  then  making  a  suggestion  about  the  play. 

Most  of  his  pictures  greatly  idealize  his  full,  rather  heavy,  face.  The 
journalists  called  him  stupid.  One  of  my  confreres  used  to  say,  “  How  pro¬ 
foundly  surprised  Mrs.  Grant  must  have  been  when  she  woke  up  and  learned 
that  her  husband  was  a  great  man  !  ”  He  impressed  me  as  possessing  great 
purity,  integrity,  and  amiability,  with  excellent  judgment  and  boundless 
pluck.  But  I  should  never  have  suspected  him  of  military  genius.  Indeed, 
nearly  every  man  of  whom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  1  prophesied  a  great 
career,  proved  inefficient,  and  vice  versa. 

A  naive  and  honest  admission  that  the  Tribune  correspondent 
was  no  more  competent  to  recognise  the  Coming  Man  than  any  of 
his  neighbours.  But  for  the  necessity  of  talking  a  little  stereo¬ 
typed  “  Buncombe  ”  about  the  loyal  millions,  we  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  war  more  truly  was 
that  the  Hour  did  want  its  Hero,  and  could  do  little  or  nothing  till 
it  found  him.  Loyal  millions,  in  a  soldierly  point  of  view,  do 
require  one,  or  two,  or  twenty  generals  and  statesmen,  to  lead 
them,  or  they  will  not  accomplish  much.  Where  the  loyal 
millions  do  not  fight  under  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy,  or  where 


every  private  carries  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack,  it  may 
(barring  accident)  be  a  mathematical  certainty  that  the  best  man 
will,  by  degrees,  make  his  way  to  the  front.  But  when  he  has 
come  to  the  front,  he  ceases  to  be,  either  in  position  or  function, 
a  mere  unit  among  the  loyal  millions.  Even  in  America  this  is 
true. 


WORSLEY’S  ILIAD.* 

I^EW  candidates  for  poetic  honours  ever  had  a  fairer  start  in 
the  field  of  translation  than  Mr.  Worsley.  The  first  half 
of  his  Odyssey  came  out  when  the  public  ear  was  still  throbbing 
with  the  pain  inflicted  by  many  of  Dean  Alford’s  hendecasyllables, 
and  when  distaste  for  the  new  hexametro-mania  had  predis¬ 
posed  English  instincts  to  enjoy  a  wholesome  native  metre,  by 
way  of  antidote.  And  so,  on  entering  the  field  with  the  rare 
advantages  of  a  musical  ear,  great  richness  of  vocabulary,  and 
graceful  ease  and  power  of  composition,  he  met  an  amount  of 
favour  which,  though  we  should  be  the  last  to  think  it  undeserved, 
appears  to  have  been  almost  too  unalloyed  to  be  wholesome.  Ilis 
capabilities  as  a  poet  took  hold  on  public  opinion.  Most  readers 
held  him  in  esteem,  because  his  rhythm  was  so  melodious  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  glide  smoothly  through  a  book  or  half  a  book  of 
his  flowdng  stanzas  ;  whilst  the  critical  minority  could  not  but 
admit  that  his  version,  if  sometimes  free,  wTas  rarely,  if  ever,  un- 
scholarly.  Had  stronger  protest  been  made  at  the  outset  against 
the  chief  defect  of  his  beautiful  translation — namely,  its  proneness 
to  add  to  Homer’s  words  an  undue  share  of  his  own — the  result 
might  have  been  more  self-repression,  and  a  less  decided  ambition 
to  rival  Pope  in  the  very  point  which  makes  it  impossible  to  accept 
Pope’s  Iliad  as  Homer’s  Iliad.  To  the  remarks  which  we  made  in 
reviewing  the  second  volume  of  the  Spenserian  Odyssey  it  is 
needless  now  to  revert,  because  it  so  happens  that  the  twelve  books 
of  the  Iliad  just  put  forth  by  Mr.  Worsley,  whilst  containing  the 
same  beauties  and  graces  as  his  former  work,  exhibit  also  a  con¬ 
firmed  adherence  to  his  former  view's  in  regard  to  translation — views, 
to  our  thinking,  based  on  misconception. 

Before  approaching  the  bod}'  of  the  present  work,  it  may  be  well 
to  glean  from  the  author’s  preface  a  notion  of  his  views  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  supports  them.  Mr.  Worsley’s  reasons 
for  preferring  the  Spenserian  stanza  are,  so  far  as  regards  his 
estimate  of  his  own  powers,  modest  enough.  The  only  metres 
he  thinks  capable  of  competing  with  it  are  “  hexameters,” 
which  he  puts  out  of  the  question  until  their  cultivation  is 
far  more  successful  than  it  is  at  present,  and  blank  verse,  which  he 
deems  the  “  grandest  and  most  epic  ”  metre,  abstractedly,  but  unat¬ 
tainable  save  by  the  greatest  and  most  finished  masters  of  melody. 
He  seems  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  move  than  one  or  two 
such  masters  now ;  and,  for  himself,  he  shrinks  from  failure  in  the 
attempt,  or  from  the  time  and  pains  required  to  secure  success. 
He  has  recourse,  therefore,  to  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which — better 
than  blank  verse,  in  prentice  hands  at  all  events — “  combines  rolling 
amplitude  of  periods  with  melody  of  individual  lines.”  He  believes, 
too,  that  “  the  perusal  of  a  book  of  lii9  translation  will  leave 
echoing  in  the  ear  a  voice  according,  in  its  main  swell,  to  the  voice 
of  Homer.”  This  swell  is  identified  with  “a  sea-like  rolling 
effect,  which  results  from  the  harmonious  accumulation  of  stanzas.” 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  imagination,  it  strikes  us,  in  this  supposed 
likeness.  To  compass,  however,  this  roll  and  sw'ell,  Mr.  YVorsley 
seems  conscious  that  lie  must  sacrifice  some  commonplace  require¬ 
ments  of  a  translator,  for  he  proceeds  to  do  battle  for  latitude  and 
license,  in  the  somew'hat  vague  declaration  that  he  “  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  else  ”  to  the  observance  of  the  doctrine  that 
“  true  poetry  in  a  foreign  language  must  be  represented  by  true 
poetry  in  our  own  ”  ;  and  he  adds  that,  “  when  the  translator 
of  a  great  poem  makes  it  his  leading  object  to  delineate  minute 
details  to  the  letter,  he  is  in  fact  guilty  of  exaggeration  to  the 
verge  of  agony.”  Some  one  might  ask,  “Quorsum  htecP  ”  Our 
answer  is,  that  these  dicta  ominously  presage  a  considerable  free¬ 
dom  in  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Worsley’s  expressions  and  forms  of 
speech  for  those  of  Homer,  and  that  they  are  intended  to  justify 
any  and  every  possible  liberty  with  such  Greek  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences  as  may  be  arbitrarily  judged  foreign  to  the  genius  of  our 
ow’n  poetry.  And  although  it  is  true  that  he  -would  fain  repudiate 
paraphrase,  and  claims  to  belong  to  the  “  literal  school,”  yet  so 
much  is  said  of  “  lame  English  ”  and  “  stiff  literal  translation  ” 
that  any  one  at  all  used  to  dissecting  that  part  of  a  book  w'hich 
readers  commonly  skip  cannot  fail  to  divine  that  in  the  body 
of  the  translation  there  will  be  found  frequent  insertions,  sub¬ 
stitutions,  amplifications,  omissions,  and  other  licenses.  Such 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  case.  Without  espousing  what  Mr. 
Worsley  calls  the  “antiquarian”  view,  which  regards  all  transla¬ 
tion  as  worthless  unless  it  reproduces  even  the  most  trivial  feature, 
the  true  lover  of  Homer  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  claim  that, 
when  that  divine  poet  is  set  before  well-disposed  but  unskilled 
readers  in  a  translation,  the  ideas  and  thoughts  reproduced 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  Homer’s  thoughts  and  ideas, 
plain  and  unvarnished,  or  at  least  the  closest  approach  to  them 
consistent  with  a  masculine  and  not  squeamish  judgment.  To 
dish  up  aught  else  in  the  place  of  them  is  to  repeat  that  treason  of 
Pope  against  the  majesty  of  Homer,  the  day  for  which  we  fancied 
had  gone  by. 


*  The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian 
Stanza.  By  Philip  S.  Worsley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  W.  Blackwood  He  Sons.  1865. 
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How  much  that  savours  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Worsley’s  present  volume  it  will  not  be  hard  to  show  by  illus¬ 
trations,  and,  this  done,  we  shall  have  more  pleasure  in  point¬ 
ing  out  one  or  two  passages  of  purer  and  truer  stamp  aud 
metal — passages  which  dispose  us  to  think  that  he  might  have 
come  nearer  the  ideal  of  such  as  are  jealous  for  Homer’s  own 
words  if  he  had  not  been  led  away  by  over-subtle  sophistries. 
Such  passages  make  us  suspect  that  it  takes  more  labour  to  perfect 
a  translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad  iu  Spenserian  stanza  than  Mr. 
Worsley  allows ;  and  that,  had  he  taken  thrice  the  time  he  has 
assigned  to  the  elaboration  of  these  twelve  books,  there  would  have 
been  no  call  for  the  latter  part  of  his  preface,  and  that  rhymes 
would  have  been  found,  accommodated  to  the  sense  of  the  original, 
without  constant  resort  for  the  eking  out  of  a  stanza  to  the 
•*povri<rrr)piov  of  a  modem  imagination.  For  it  is  flat  “  insertion  ”  to 
which  must  be  ascribed  such  eccentricities  of  translation  as  the 
following,  which  occur  in  the  ninth  book — that,  our  readers  will 
remember,  which  details  the  embassy  to  Achilles.  In  vv.  1 1 4- 
130,  Agamemnon  enumerates  the  gifts  he  will  make  to  the 
incensed  hero  if  he  will  cease  his  wrath,  and  again  go  forth  with 
the  hosts  of  Achaia.  Auiong  them  he  mentions : — 

t~f  airvpove  rpixoSag,  Sixa  Ce  yp vaoio  raXavra, 
aiOwvag  ce  Xt/3t]Tag  kixoai — I  22-3, 

which  Mr.  Worsley  translates  — 

Seven  fireless  tripods,  and  of  virgin  gold 

Ten  talents  in  full  weight,  no  slender  fee. 

The  “  twenty  cauldrons  bright  ”  are  omitted  (possibly  because 
they  are  minute  details,  or  “  low  and  trivial  ”  particulars),  but 
the  words  italicized  are  obviousljr  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  “  fee  ”  as  a  rhyme  for  “  be  ”  in  verse  2,  and  of  eking 
out  the  material  of  the  stanza.  So,  in  the  twenty-eighth  stanza 
of  the  same  book,  the  Greek  half  line  xdpa  yap  ptvotixia  tto XXa 
caiveaff,  which  Lord  Derby  renders  “  Abundant  is  the  feast,” 
swells  out  in  Mr.  Worsley's  English  into — 

Corn  in  abundance,  and  fat  joints  to  cut, 

Nought  that  beseems  high  banquet  from  our  hand  is  shut. 

Minute  particulars,  then,  may  be  inserted  out  of  hand  for  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme,  though  they  must  be  suppressed,  or  tricked 
out  in  smarter  garb,  if  they  occur  in  the  original.  But  this  liberty 
is  a  trifle  compared  with  “  substitution,”  instances  of  which  teem 
everywhere  in  the  translation  under  review.  One  such  is  the 
following.  Ulysses  represents  Hector  to  Achilles  as  longing  for 
morn,  to  renew  the  fight  in  which  he  is  carrying  all  before  him. 
Homer’s  words  are — 

xpanpi)  c’t  i  Aiaaa  SiSvxiv. 
apdrai  St'  rdytara  (pavpptvai  ’Hi  Slav. — IX.  239-40; 

which  is  made  in  the  version  before  us  to  figure  as  — 

And  oft  aloud,  such  fury  in  him  burns, 

Chides  the  divine  Dawn  that  her  feet  are  lame. 

The  image  of  the  appearance  or  approach  of  dawn  suffices  Homer’s 
simplicity,  but  is  rather  “low”  and  prosaic  to  modem  fancy,  and 
so  forsooth  Eos  is  personified  with  a  vengeance,  not  with  rosy 
fingers,  but  limping  feet.  A  hundred  like  instances  of  this  sort  of 
substitution  might  be  adduced,  and  perhaps  a  more  fair  and  full 
sample  should  be  given  in  a  longer  passage.  Such  a  one  presents 
itself  in  the  reply  of  Achilles  to  the  ambassadors— ix.  308-13 — 
the  Greek  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  transcribe  : — 

Atoytptg  AatpnaSrj,  n oXvp<i\av  ’OSvaatv, 
ypr)  piv  Si)  top  pbQov  dTtgXtyimg  airotnrth >, 
y  7rsp  Si)  fpoviio  Tf,  Kai  wg  TtriXtapkvov  eortn, 
u>g  pi}  pot  TpoZyrt  irappptvog  aXXoQtv  dXXog. 
iyOpog  yap  poi  xtivog  opwg  ’AtSao  niXyaiv 
bf  \  tTtpoi'  piv  xtidy  iv]  <ppt aiv,  aXXo  Si  tiny. 

Versed  in  all  craft,  Laertes’  son  divine, 

No !  three  times  no  ! — the  word  is  light  to  learn 
Just  as  I  mean  it,  to  the  very  line 
Of  fixed  resolve  that  icill  not  brook  decline. 

Clear  let  it  ring,  that  no  man  deem  it  well 
To  murmur  on,  for  any  lies  of  mine : 

Him  count  I  hateful  as  the  doors  of  hell 

Who  in  his  heart  thinks  other  than  his  tongue  doth  tell. 

P.  228,  st.  39. 

In  reference  to  this  bold  English,  candour  compels  us  to  admit 
that  we  can  but  imperfectly  follow  its  connection  with  the 
Homeric  text.  “No!  three  times  no!”  appears  to  be  meant 
for  a  more  modem  and  effective  way  of  saying  what  Homer 
expressed  in  the  second  verse  of  the  Greek;  but  for  the  rest, 
except  the  concluding  couplet,  which  is  plain  enough,  beshrewus  if 
we  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  The  diift  is  plainer,  but  the 
license  no  less  questionable,  where,  in  dealing  with  v.  409,  int]  dp 
Kev  apfnpirai  ipxog  oCovtwv,  our  translator  renders  it : — 

When  naked  to  the  night  that  hems  it  round 
Once  from  the  teeth  it  slips,  and  is  beyond  the  bound. 

And  where  again,  in  a  somewhat  groundless  attempt  to  make 
Agamemnon  out  a  prophet  in  iv.  161,  he  renders — 

aiv  Tt  ptyaXip  antnaav, 
aiv  a^rjaiv  KtipaXyai,  yvvaffi  re  x ai  rtxitaaiv. 

I  have  seen,  have  seen,  1  say 

These  traitors  with  their  heads,  and  wives  and  children  pay. 

Other  liberties  with  the  Greek  come  more  properly  under  the  head 
of  amplification,  as  where,  in  Book  iii.  45,  the  simple  verse — 

aXX’  oil k  eon  (3ii)  (Jiptaiv,  oiSi  rig  dXxip 


grows  in  process  of  translation  into 

But  thy  spirit  is  weak  as  chaff", 

Piercing  the  hand  that  trusts  thee  like  a  treacherous  staff. 

And,  again,  in  the  333-4  lines  of  the  same  book,  Homer  tells  us 
that  Paris  borrowed  his  brother  Lycaon’s  cuirass,  and,  to  use  his 
Greek  words,  go  pom  6  avnii,  which  Mr.  Worsley  is  not  content  to 
translate  “  and  made  it  fast,”  but  must  needs  add  out  of  his  own 
head 

Not  less  to  him  than  to  its  owner  true, 

for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  text.  This 
sort  of  license,  whether  metri  gratia  or  for  any  other  cause,  really 
looks  like  a  covert  way  of  doing  a  good  turn  to  the  hexametrists, 
who  have  at  least  no  like  sin  to  be  laid  at  their  door,  and  for  whose 
metre  it  may  at  any  rate  be  said  that  it  allows  the  English  and  Greek 
lines  to  be  commensurate.  To  take  one  more  instance,  in  vi.  339 
occur  the  words  vixp  S'  inaptifitrai  dvcpag  in  a  speech  of  Paris,  or, 
as  Lord  Derby  renders  it,  “  Victory  changes  oft  her  side.”  Mr. 
Worsley  amplifies  the  words  into 

There  is  a  tide  in  war :  black  days  and  white  ! 
where  the  image  of  a  tide  is  an  unwarrantable  importation,  and 
the  other  image,  it  strikes  us,  is  redolent  of  a  later  age  and  soil 
than  Homer’s. 

We  should  be  less  careful  to  note  these  things  were  it  not  that 
others  who  have  tried  their  skill  in  Homerics  might  justly  be  jealous 
of  seeing  offences  condoned  to  new  and  pleasant-spoken  aspirants 
for  which  they  themselves  have  met  with  rougher  handling. 
Not  long  since  we  had  to  blame  a  very  fair  translation  for  the 
inordinate  paraphrasing  of  epithets,  and  the  consequent  excess  of 
verses  beyond  those  of  Homer.  In  Worsley’s  Iliad  we  find  just  the 
opposite  fault.  Epithets,  Homer's  most  characteristic  feature,  are 
strangeljr  ignored.  The  son  of  Cronos  is  no  longer  “  deep¬ 
designing”  (ayKvXoppriic)  nor  Troy  “  broad-streeted  ”  ( [tvpvdyma ), 
nor  the  Greeks  “  long-haired  ”  ( xaptixopouivnc ),  but  they  all  go 
bare  and  epithet-less  in  a  most  shabby  and  un-epic  fashion. 
Even  that  oft  repeated  verse  fin.  7&)>  "Apyog  eg  itnrbfloTov  sal 
’AyauSa  xaXXtyivaiKa,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  epithets  claim  more 
notice  than  their  substantives,  is  thrust  forth  into  the  world  in  this 
naked  fashion — “  We  sailing  back  to  Argos  and  the  Achaian 
strand.”  Verily  we  have  all  been  wronging  Pope  and  Dryden 
these  many  years,  who  did  more  justice  to  their  epithets,  as  the 
former  shows  in  his  neat  turned  couplet : — 

Thus  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore 
Much  famed  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more. 

On  the  score  of  scholarship,  little,  if  any,  fault  can  be  found  with 
Mr.  Worsley.  Now  and  then  his  hobby  is  ridden  so  hard  as  to  make 
his  interpretation  doubtful — e.g.  in  the  rendering  of  iii.  442, 
ov  yap  tt oi  7 rori  p ’  ioSt  y"  ipuig  ippivag  dpiptxdXviptv. 

For  never  ravishment  so  deep  3ret  burst 
Over  mv  soul  with  such  a  lightning  dart; 

where  dpiptxdXmptv  suggests  a  cloud,  not  a  lightning  flash ;  and  in 
ix.  364,  where  Achilles  says  of  Pthia, 

tan  Si  poi  pciXa  r.oAAd,  rd  naXAnrov  ivQdSt  ippuiv. 

Here,  had  we  not  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  as 
well  as  experience  of  his  preference  of  generality  to  closeness, 
we  might  suspect  some  obscurity  in  the  translator’s  mind  as  to 
the  meaning  of  ippior,  which  the  scholiast  explains  ini  ipUopdv 
•Kapaytvopevog. 

There  I  go  hack  to  many  things  I  love 
is  a  very  cavalier  translation,  and  can  ill  compare  with  Lord 
Derby’s 

There  did  I  leave  abundant  store  of  wealth, 

When  hitherward  I  took  my  luckless  way. 

But  we  must  not  quote  Lord  Derby  as  a  model  of  that  accuracy 
and  neatness  to  which  we  never  heard  of  any  royal  or  lordly  road ; 
or  we  may  be  met  with  the  newly  coined  reproach  that,  if  an 
earl  had  written  in  hexameters  and  not  blank  verse,  our  pens 
would  have  been  busied  in  proving  the  English  hexameter  alone 
suited  for  the  translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  To  make  an  end  of 
fault-finding,  we  suggest  to  Mr.  Worsley  that,  in  vi.  489,  im)v  ra 
•KpCora  yivyrat  does  not  mean  “  since  earth  was  peopled,”  but 
rather  “  from  his  birth  up.” 

Enough,  we  hope  not  too  much,  has  been  advanced  to  express  our 
dissent  from  Mr.  Worsley’s  method  of  translation ;  and  we  un- 
feignedly  regret  that,  with  His  fine  capabilities  and  gifts,  he  has 
wedded  himself  to  a  principle  hardly  likely  to  win  acceptance, 
until  it  is  established  that  the  Greek  poets  are  only  valuable  as  a 
framework  on  which  to  fasten  modern  thoughts  and  turns  of 
speech,  or  as  a  canvass  whereon  new  objects  maybe  painted  to  the 
exclusion  or  partial  suppression  of  the  old.  Now  and  then  he 
forgets  his  theory,  and  gives  us  not  only  graceful  verse  (that  he 
always  does),  but  faithful  and  neat  translation,  such  as  leads  us 
to  exclaim,  “  0  si  sic  omnia  ”  !  Nothing  can  be  more  neat  than 
bis  version  of 

di/spi'inop,  aOipiorog,  avtanog  tanv  (xtivog, 
og  rroXipov  iparai  iniSgpiov  dxpvotvrog. — ix.  63-4. 

None  but  the  clanless,  lawless,  houseless  soul 
Loves  the  heart-curdling  game  of  civil  fight. 

And  if  lie  had  but  found  room  for  the  epithet  xwonriooc,  we  should 
have  considered  bis  translation  one  of  the  best  of  the  somewhat 
awkward  line : — 

Carjp  S’  avr  ipog  taxt  KuvwTUOog,  ti  iror’  tgv  yt. — iii.  1  80. 

This  is  he 

That  was  my  husband’s  brother !  unless  I  dream,  ab  me ! 
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Many  like  happy  renderings  occur  to  us,  but  the  translator  warns 
us  in  his  preface  to  offer  him  no  such  iifcense  as  praise  of  “  verbal 
dexterities,”  by  which  he  sets  small  store.  Two  or  three  stanzas 
in  his  better  vein,  sufficiently  faithful  without  falling-  below  his 
average  in  point  of  beauty  or  force,  will  probably  do  him  more 
justice  in  quotation,  as  well  as  satisfy  his  ambition  to  convince  us 
of  the  rolliug  sea-like  flow  of  his  stauzas.  Here  is  a  stanza  out  of 
Agamemnon’s  speech  enumerating  his  proposed  gifts  to  Achilles 
(ix.  149-55):- 

And  well-built  cities  will  I  yield  him  seven, 

Green  Ira,  Enopb  and  Cardamvl, 

Aipeia  fair  and  Phera;  blest  of  heaven, 

Deep-la wn’d  Antheia,  wet  with  many  a  rill, 

Pedasus  crowned  with  vineyards  on  the  hill — 

All  on  the  coast-line  beyond  Pylos  bay. 

Men  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  that  region  fill. 

Who  at  his  feet,  as  at  a  god’s,  will  lay 

Gifts,  and  beneath  his  rule  their  fat  revenues  nay. 

P.  221,  St.  l8. 

We  must  pass  by  several  equally  good  specimens  which  we  have 
marked — such  as  Helen’s  going  forth  to  the  Sccean  gates  with  her 
handmaids,  which  brings  to  our  minds  a  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy ’s'Exhibition  for  1865  (Book  iii.  stanza  17) — to  make 
room  for  a  famous  simile  from  the  twelfth  book,  where  the  in¬ 
cessant  hurling  of  Greek  and  Trojan  missiles  is  compared  to  fre¬ 
quent  snow-flakes.  Though  the  translation  inverts  some  of 
Homer’s  clauses,  it  does  so  with  admissible  taste  and  dexterity, 
and  with  what  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  call  a  very  happy 
result  (xii.  278-286)  : — 

As  the  dense  snow-flakes  on  a  winter’s  day 
Pall,  when  the  Father  has  ris’n  up  to  snow, 

Revealing  his  white  arrows,  and  doth  lay 
All  winds  in  sleep,  and  pouring  fast  below 
On  mount  and  promontory  his  mantle  throw, 

O’er  the  wild  lotus-fields  and  chill  sea-sand, 

Farm  and  grey  haven,  to  the  bordering  flow 

There  the  surf  melts  it,  but  the  whole  mainland 

Fades  in  the  storm,  when  Zeus  hath  launched  it  from  his  hand. 

xii.  p.  316. 

Taken  as  a  translator  of  thePopian  school,  with  much  higher  gifts 
of  scholarship  than  his  prototype,  Mr.  Worsley  deserves  to  rank 
very  high :  but  his  Spenserian  Iliad  will  never  convince  those  who 
look  for  a  faithful  transcript  that  he  has  chosen  so  apt  a  vehicle  as 
blank  verse,  the  capabilities  of  which,  Mr.  Worsley's  dicta  not¬ 
withstanding,  have  been  of  late  proved  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Wright  to  be  far  superior  as  regards  combination  of  faithfulness 
with  elegance,  although  perhaps  there  may  be  a  lack  in  it  of  the 
“  rolling  effect  ”  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  about  the  resemblance 
of  which  to  Homer’s  sea-flow  we  are  hardly  so  certain  as  Mr. 
Worsley.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  Professor  Blackie 
makes  of  -the  yet  unsolved  problem,  whether  Homer  can  be  fitly 
represented  in  ballad-metre. 


THE  GAEL  OF  ALCAN." 

R.  NARES  is  fairly  distanced.  The  title-page  to  the  Life  of 
Lord  Burleigh  yields  to  the  title-page  of  the  Gael  of  Alban. 
/And  the  Life  of  Lord  Burleigh  might  fairly  claim  its  title- 
page.  If  that  title-page  was — till  Mr.  Robertson’s  appeared — the 
longest  of  all  title-pages,  it  was  because  the  book  itself  was 
the  biggest  of  all  books.  Lord  Macaulay  weighed  it  and 
measured  it,  and  told  the  world  its  weight  avoirdupois  and 
its  bulk  in  cubic  measure.  Mr.  Robertson’s  book  is  very 
different.  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  measure 
it,  but  we  have  weighed  it,  and  we  find  that,  very 
unlike  Dr.  N ares’,  it  will  go  by  book-post  for  sixpence.  Compared, 
then,  with  what  they  severally  introduce,  Dr.  Nares’  title-page,  as 
far  as  mere  bulk  is  concerned,  cannot  Ire  named  in  the  same  day 
with  Mr.  Robertson’s.  And  in  quality  Mr.  Robertson  has  the 
advantage  as  much  as  in  quantity.  It  is  one  of  the  affectations  of 
the  day  to  give  books  titles  which  convey  no  idea  of  their  contents, 
and  which  only  set  people  wondering — Sesame  and  Lilies  ; 
JVheat  and  Tares;  1  Too,  and  other  Poems,  hy  Beelzebub. 
Mr.  Robertson,  as  becomes  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  Scotland,  rises  above  any  follies  of  this  sort.  Like  a 
straightforward  man,  he  is  determined  that  his  title-page  shall 
lead  no  one  astray  as  to  the  nature  of  his  work.  Far  from 
wrapping  himself  up  in  metaphors  or  mysteries,  he  fairly  gives  us, 
in  the  title-page,  an  analysis  of  the  whole  book.  One  ought  not 
to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  but  surely  this  is  going  a  little 
too  far  the  other  way.  Ought  we  to  learn,  as  in  Mr.  Robertson’s 
case  we  do  learn,  all  about  the  book  merely  by  looking  at  the 
title-page  ?  Without  asking  for  mysteries,  surely  a  little  re¬ 
serve  is  desirable,  just  enough  to  raise  a  gentle  curiosity  and  to 
lead  us  on  to  see  what  is  coming.  Mitford  wrote  a  History 
of  Greece,  and  Mr.  Grote  wrote  a  History  of  Greece.  But  neither 
of  them  telis  us  in  his  title-page  what  particular  views  about  the 
History  of  Greece  he  is  going  to  confute  or  to  maintain.  As  far  as 
the  title-page  goes,  Mitford  might  contain  an  apology  for  Cleon,  and 
Grote  might  contain  a  libel  upon  Demosthenes.  But  Mr.  Robertson 
tells  us  all  about  it ;  to  read  the  title-page  is  almost  the  same  as  read- 

*  Concise  Historical  Proofs  respecting  the  Gael  of  Alban ;  or,  High  landers 
of  Scotland,  as  descended  of  the  Caledonian  Piets,  with  the  Origin  of  the  Irish 
Scots,  or  Dalriads,  in  North  Britain,  and  their  supposed  Conquest  over  the 
Caledonian  Piets,  examined  and  refuted.  Also  the  Language  of  the  Caledonian 
Piets,  short  Notices  regarding  the  Highland  Clans,  with  explanatory  Notes, 
Map,  Illustrations,  and  Descriptions,  of  the  Country  of  the  Gael.  By  J  ames 
A.  Robertson,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Edinburgh:  Nimrno.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall.  &  Co.  1865. 


ing  the  book.  Now  surely  this  somewhat  quenches  our  ardour.  It  is 
like  reading  a  review  of  a  novel  before  we  read  the  novel  itself. 
It  is  like  a  Euripidean  prologue,  or  an  old-fashioned  play-bill, 
telling  us  beforehand  all  that  is  to  happen  in  the  play.  Mr.  Skene, 
nearly  thirty  years  back,  wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  with 
a  title-page  which,  had  we  not  seen  Mr.  Robertson’s,  we  should 
have  called  a  long  one.  Mr.  Skene  writes  about  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  and  iii  his  title-page  he  promises  to  tell  us  about  their 
origin  and  history.  But  he  only  commits  himself  to  some  origin  and 
to  some  history.  He  leaves  it  to  the  body  of  the  book  to  tell  us 
what  his  notions  of  their  origin  and  history  were.  We  know  all 
about  Mr.  Robertson’s  notions  by  simply  reading  his  title-page  ; 
and,  as  that  title-page  shows  us  that  they  are  exactly  the  same  as 
Mr.  Skene’s,  any  one  but  a  reviewer,  and  a  conscientious  reviewer, 
might  make  it  an  excuse  for  uot  carrying  his  perusal  of  Mr. 
Robertson  beyond  the  title-page. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  book, 
of  the  least  value,  which  we  have  not  seen  much  better  put  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Skene  and  Professor  Innes.  The  view  which  they 
work  out  in  a  reasonable  and  scholarlike  way  Mr.  Robertson 
accepts  and  supports  in  an  unscholarlike  and  frantic  way.  His  chief 
object  seems  to  be  to  overwhelm  a  certain  “  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
M’Lauchlan,”  who  is  introduced  in  almost  every  page,  and  always 
by  his  full  description,  baptismal,  academical,  and  clerical.  Dr. 
M‘Lauchlan,  it  seems,  has  fallen  from  his  first  love,  and,  having 
once  spoken  the  thing  that  is  about  the  Piets  and  Scots,  has  since 
turned  about  and  spoken  the  thing  that  is  not.  If  we  were  re¬ 
viewing  Dr.  M'Lauchlan,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  might  take  Mr. 
Robertson’s  side ;  but  when  we  see  Dr.  M'Lauclilan  continually 
gibbeted  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  book,  our  feelings  are 
naturally  tempted  to  turn  towards  the  victim  and  against  his 
executioner.  For,  as  to  the  theory  which  Mr.  Robertson  has 
learned  of  Mr.  Skene  and  Professor  Innes,  we  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  it.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  in  every  way 
probable,  and  moreover  it  is  not  our  affair.  If  Scotchmen  choose 
to  prove  bjr  convincing  arguments  that  there  are  next  to  no  Scots 
in  Scotland,  it  is  not  for  us  to  try  to  confute  them.  If  they  will 
grant  that  Lothian  is  English  and  that  Strathclyde  is  Welsh,  we 
will  not  dispute  the  right  of  Piets  and  Scots  to  divide  the  land 
beyond  the  Forth  as  they  may  think  good.  If  they  will  allow  that 
the  Edward  of  the  thirteenth  century  did  but  assert  the  lawful 
rights  first  gained  by  the  Edward  of  the  tenth  century,  we  will  not 
say  a  word  against  the  lawful  claim  of  Kenneth  M‘Alpin  to  the 
crown  of  the  Piets.  The  theory  is,  in  short,  the  theory  of  Pinkerton 
improved.  The  work  of  Pinkerton  is  the  work  of  an  acute  mad¬ 
man.  Amidst  masses  of  the  wildest  talk,  we  see  gleams  of  real 
knowledge  and  real  argumentative  power.  He  raves  and  storms 
in  a  wilder  way  than  Mr.  Robertson  himself ;  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  at  the  bottom  after  all.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  call 
Pinkerton  one  of  the  precursors  of  Comparative  Philology.  He 
knew  indeed  just  enough  to  lead  him  wrong ;  but  what  he  did 
know  he  seems  to  have  found  out  for  himself,  and  in  his  days 
there  was  some  merit  in  going  wrong  in  an  ingenious  way. 
He  showed  clearly  enough  that  the  Caledonians  and  the 
Piets  were  the  same  people,  and  that  they  were  never  ex¬ 
terminated  or  conquered,  by  the  Dalriadic  Scots.  Then  one  of 
his  fits  of  lunacy  came  on,  and  he  maintained  that  the  Piets 
were  a  Scandinavian  colony,  who  overcame  a  previously  ex¬ 
isting  Cymrian  population.  Mr.  Skene  and  Professor  Innes 
take  up  the  sound  part  of  Pinkerton’s  view  and  cast  away  the 
unsound.  Their  historic  proofs  exactly  fit  in  with  the  pha3nomena 
of  comparative  ethnology.  The  Caledonians,  the  Piets,  the 
modern  Highlanders,  are  all  the  same  people,  the  remains  of  the 
earliest  Aryan  settlement  in  Britain.  Frst  the  Cymry  and  then 
the  Teutons  have  driven  them  into  a  corner.  The  Scots  are  a 
small  colony  of  the  same  race,  who  came  from  Ireland  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  settled  in  the  modem  Argyleshire.  In  the 
ninth  century  a  King  of  Scots  became  also  King  of  Piets,  much 
in  the  same  way,  we  are  told,  as  a  much  later  King  of  Scots 
became  King  of  England.  We  may  add  that  his  successors 
acquired  some  English  and  some  Welsh  territory,  and  that  the  name 
of  Scot3  gradually  extended  itself  to  all  their  subjects,  Pictish, 
English,  and  Welsh.  Here  then  we  may  add  another  to  the  many 
points  of  analogy  between  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  The  land  of 
the  true  Scots  forms  as  small  a  part  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of 
Scotland  as  the  Canton  of  Schwyz  forms  of  the  whole  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation.  But  Swabians,  Lombards,  German  Burgundians  and 
Roman  Burgundians,  have  all  learned  to  glory  in  the  name  of 
Switzer.  So  the  Piet  of  Alban,  the  English  of  Lothian,  and  the 
Welsh  of  Strathclyde  have,  by  the  result  of  some  of  the  most 
singular  processes  in  history,  all  learned  to  glory  in  the  name 
of  Scot. 

Such  is  the  theory.  As  we  have  drawn  it  out,  it  is  perhaps 
coloured  by  a  Southern  way  of  looking  at  things ;  still,  as  far  as 
Piets  and  Scots  are  concerned,  it  is  essentially  the  theory  which 
Mr.  Skene  maintains  reasonably,  and  which  Mr.  Robertson  main¬ 
tains  unreasonably.  Mr.  Robertson  is  often  very  amusing — not 
the  least  so  when  he  speaks  of  “a  very  good  authority,  C.  Innes, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Edinburgh.”  This 
reminds  one  of  Livy  translating  (or  mistranslating)  whole  chapters 
of  Polyoius,  and  then  patting  him  on  the  head  as  “  haudquaquam 
spernendus  auctor.”  He  is  also  very  amusing  in  his  simple 
confessions  or  implications  of  ignorance.  “It  appears  ‘Dal,’  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  means  ‘a  part,’  or  ‘portion’  —  according  to 
Bosworth’s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.”  “  Dal  ”  would  be  better 
written  “  doel,”  out  has  Mr.  Robertson  never  learned  either 
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English  or  German,  so  as  to  have  heard  of  such  words  as  deal  and 
Theil  ?  So  “  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  considered  the  oldest  national 
record  that  exists  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.”  But  where  do  our 
readers  think  that  Mr.  Robertson  studies  the  Chronicle  ?  Not  in 
Gibson,  not  in  Ingram,  not  in  Petrie,  not  in  Thorpe — we  are 
referred  to  “  p.  3 1  of  the  preface  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Holin' s 
edition ,  London.”  “This,”  Mr.  Robertson  adds,  “is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  all  the  most  ancient  writers  we  have,  and  highly 
useful  for  quotations."  Mr.  Robertson’s  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bohn  could 
not  be  confined  to  a  single  reference.  We  read,  much  further  on 
in  the  book  : — 

The  Antiquarian  Library  published  by  Bohn,  London,  is  a  most  valuable 
collection  for  all  who  wish  to  make  references  to,  or  quotations  from,  the 
earliest  writers  we  possess,  and  all  of  them  taken  from  the  very  best  editions 
that  exist. 

Elsewhere  we  read  — 

This  year  the  Piets  are  expressly  stated  as  having  fought  under  King 
Constantine  at  a  battle  in  England  named  Brunanburgh,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Humber,  and  which  was  against  the  Saxon  King  Athelstane,  who  was 
victorious.  A  son  of  Constantine  was  killed  there. 

We  were  a  little  puzzled,  as  we  remembered  nothing  about  Piets 
at  Brunanburli,  though  a  good  deal  about  Scots,  but  in  the  note 
we  read — “See  Iugulph’s  Ancient  Chronicle,  and  page  75,  edition 
by  II.  T.  Riley,  published  by  Bohn,  London.”  This  lets  us  into 
two  facts — first  (what  also  appears  from  other  parts  of  the  book) 
that  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  year  1865,  believes  in  Ingulf; 
secondly  (what  we  did  not  before  know),  that  Mr.  Riley  learned 
to  disbelieve  in  Ingulf  through  translating  him  for  Mr.  Bohn. 

So,  again,  here  is  Mr.  Robertson’s  ah  extra  way  of  looking  at 
another  writer :  — 

An  English  chronicle  writer  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (1150)  is 
quoted  by  Robertson  in  his  valuable  History  of  the  Early  Kings,  namely, 
Henrv  of  Huntingdon,  who  expressed  his  wonder  as  to  what  had  become  of 
the  Piets  and  their  language ;  the  extract  begins,  “  Picti  jam  videantur 
deleti,”  &c.  Sec.,  that  is,  “  the  Piets  already  appear  to  be  as  if  blotted  out,” 
&c.  &c. 

For  the  sake  of  the  excellent  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon’s  Latin, 
we  may  remark  that  though  the  “extract”  may  possibly  begin 
with  “Picti  jam  videantur  deleti,”  no  sentence  in  the  llistoria 
Anylorum  does.  “  Videantur  ”  in  the  original  depends,  by  the  rules 
of  grammar,  on  “  quamvis  ”  (II.  II.  694).  Nor  does  Mr.  Robertson 
seem  more  at  home  in  Greek  works  than  in  English.  But  we 
commend  him  for  the  courageous  honesty  of  the  three  following 
secondhand  quotations,  following  closely  upon  one  another : — 

The  classical  writer  Dio  says  the  Caledonians  are  hardly  clothed  (he  wrote 
A.D.  230),  and  dwell  in  tents,  and  without  shoes — Dio,  lib.  76,  cap.  12,  as 
quoted  by  Ritson  in  his  Caledonian  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.,  cap.  30,  quoted  by  Grant  on  the  Gael. 

Ilerodian  lib.  iii.,  cap.  47,  quoted  by  Logan,  Scottish  Gael,  vol.  i.,  p.  222. 

There  is  a  class  of  primaeval  remains  in  Scotland  known  as  Piets 
Houses,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  hut-circles  in  Wales  and  the  West 
of  England,  and  which  show  their  most  perfect  form  in  some  of 
the  domical  huts  of  Ireland.  On  these  Mr.  Robertson  makes  the 
following  remarks,  which  are  to  us  quite  incomprehensible  : — 

The  writer  is  aware  that  in  general  they  are  called  “  a  Piet’s  house,”  as  if 
only  a  single  Piet  lived  in  them,  yet  as  habitations  in  England  are  called 
“  an  English  house,”  so  those  in  the  land  of  the  Piets  may  also  be  called  “  a 
Pictish  house  ” — thus,  it  is  common  to  say  “  an  English  house  is  more 
comfortable  than  a  French  one.” 

Lastly,  it  is  comforting  to  find  Mr.  Robertson  for  once  agreeing 
with  Dr.  M'Lauchlan,  and  that  on  a  point  which  witnesses  to  the 
sound  Protestantism  of  both  of  them : — 

Although  Crinau,  the  father  of  King  Duncan  I.,  was  an  abbot,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  at  this  time  there  was  anything  irregular  for  an  ecclesiastic 
to  be  married  ;  it  prevailed  from  very  remote  ages,  and  continued  for  a 
period  of  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  M'Lauehlan, 
on  the  subject  of  the  clergy  of  the  ancient  church  being  married,  has  well 
and  truly  said,  that  this  fact,  “  so  far  from  being  an  evidence  of  corruption,  it 
is  the  very  opposite."  Why  should  the  clergymen  of  that  period  be  denied 
the  blessings  of  marriage,  and  yet  granted  to  those  of  the  present  day  ? 
Besides,  the  “  forbidding  to  marry  ”  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  the  apostacy 
predicted  by  St.  Paul. 

We  must  add  that  the  book  contains  a  good  deal  about  the 
Highland  Clans,  and  a  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  Ossian  ;  also 
that  it  is  a  very  pretty  book  in  a  blue  cover,  with  several  pictures 
of — we  were  going  to  say  Scotch,  but  wo  will  rather  say  Pictish — 
mountains.  Only  we  do  not  exactly  see  why  the  book  was  written. 


THE  NEW  ATALANTIS.* 

RS.  DE  LA  RIVIERE  MANLEY  was  one  of  a  little 
knot  of  ladies  who,  during  the  storms,  great  and  small,  that 
raged  in  the  days  of  the  late  Stuarts,  distinguished  themselves 
in  literature,  profligacy,  and  politics.  The  common  sources  of 
biographical  intelligence  supply  but  scant  information  concerning 
her,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  year  of  her  birth  is 
recorded  in  print.  However,  four  plays  which  she  wrote,  and 
which  are  entirely  forgotten,  entitled  her  to  a  niche  in  the 
liiographica  Dramatica,  and  there  (granted  the  correctness  of  the 
information)  we  And  quite  as  much  about  her  as  we  care  to  know. 
She  was  born  in  Hampshire,  “  in  one  of  those  islands  which  formerly 
belonged  to  France,”  of  which  her  father,  Sir  Roger  Manley,  was 
governor.  Sir  Roger,  who  ruined  himself  by  his  adherence  to 
Charles  I.,  amused  himself  in  his  later  years  with  literary  labours 
of  a  somewhat  heavy  kind,  penning  Latin  commentaries  on  the 
civil  wars  of  England,  and  writing  a  history  of  the  rebellion,  which 


•  Secret  Memoirs  and  Manners  of  several  Persons  of  Quality  of  both  Sexes. 
From  the  New  Atalantis,  an  Island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Written  origi¬ 
nally  in  Italian.  Seventh  Edition.  Walton  :  1736. 


came  dovvn  to  the  decapitation  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1 688. 
Nay,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  lie  wrote  the  first  volume  of  the 
Turkish  Spy,  a  work  that  even  now  is  not  altogether  buried  in 
oblivion.  On  his  death-bed  he  bequeathed  two  young  daughters  to 
the  care  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Manley,  whom  lie  had  brought  up  at 
his  own  expense,  and  the  scoundrel  repaid  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  marrying  the  elder,  afterwards  the  authoress,  while  his 
wife,  unknown  to  her,  was  living.  Thus  damaged  in  her  reputation, 
Mrs.  Manley  became  a  sort  of  humble  companion  to  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  who  quarrelled  with  her  in  six  months,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  detected  her  in  an  intrigue  with  her  son.  She  now 
passed  some  time  in  solitude,  and  wrote  her  first  play,  a  tragedy 
called  the  Royal  Mischief,  which  was  brought  out  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  in  1696,  and  even  in  that  licentious  age  was  deemed  too 
indecent.  The  success  of  the  work,  however,  caused  her  to  leave 
her  life  of  seclusion,  and  her  apartments  were  so  thronged  with  tho 
so-called  men  of  wit  and  gaiety  that  her  reputation  was  further 
damaged.  Soon  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  report  of  an 
intrigue  with  the  notorious  debauchee  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  from 
whom  she  was  scarcely  freed  when  she  became  the  mistress  of 
Mr.  Tilly,  a  lawyer  and  a  married  man,  in  whose  cham¬ 
bers  she  resided,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  wife  at 
home.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Tilly  inspired  her  with  the  hopes  of 
becoming  “  an  honest  woman,”  but  poor  Tilly’s  fortunes  were  so 
low  that  he  was  obliged  to  repair  them  by  marrying  a  lady  of 
wealth.  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  Mrs.  Manley  retired 
into  the  country,  while  Tilly  went  mad,  in  consequence,  it  seems, 
of  his  second  wife’s  annoying  jealousy. 

During  her  retirement  she  commenced  the  work  by  which  her 
name  survives — a  political  allegory,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the  New 
Atalantis,  professedly  translated  from  the  Italian,  but  obviously 
intended  to  expose  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  who 
figured  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  warrant  having 
been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  she  volun¬ 
tarily  presented  herself  at  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  but,  though 
kept  some  time  in  confinement,  was  ultimately  discharged  without 
trial.  On  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  office,  she  became  a 
Government  pamphleteer,  continuing  the  Examiner  after  it  had 
been  relinquished  by  Dean  Swift.  She  died  as  the  mistress  of 
Alderman  Barber,  the  Tory  printer,  in  1724. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  New  Atalantis,  the  only  work  of 
Mrs.  Manley’s  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  the  goddess 
Astraaa — who  was  a  very  popular  personage  in  the  mythology  of 
the  last  century,  and  had  the  honour  of  bestowing  her  poetical 
name  on  respectable  Mrs.  Behn — is  supposed  to  return  to  earth, 
after  a  long  absence,  to  see  if  human  kind  is  “  still  as  defective  as 
when  she  in  disgust  forsook  it.”  She  accordingly  alights  on  the 
cliffs  of  an  island  named  Atalantis,  which,  though  situated  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  obviously  intended  for  Great  Britain. 
While  she  is  admiring  the  prospect,  and  lamenting  that  the  many 
scenes  of  enjoyment  before  her  are  bestowed  on  a  corrupt  race, 
“  there  arose,  pensive  and  forlorn,  a  beautiful  person,  that  sat  near 
her,  and  who,  knowing  the  divine  Astrsea,  ran  with  open  arms  to 
embrace  and  call  her  daughter.”  This  passage  is  curious, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  predilection  for  allegorical 
forms,  there  was  really  nothing  like  a  picture  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  A  person  sitting  near  a  lady  out  of  doors,  totally  un¬ 
observed,  and  then  running  to  embrace  that  lady,  performs  an 
operation  that  almost  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
discrepancies  of  this  sort  never  probably  struck  Mrs.  Manley’s 
readers.  They  perceived  the  general  drift  of  her  discourse,  and 
that  close  reproduction  of  actuality  which  finds  its  extreme  ex¬ 
pression  in  what  we  now  call  “  word-painting”  had  not  come 
into  vogue. 

The  “  beautiful  person  ”  is  Astrsea’s  mother,  Virtue,  who, 
though  she  still  retains  her  pristine  charms,  wears  a  “  habit 
obsolete  and  torn,  almost  degenerated  into  tatters.”  Virtue  would 
willingly  have  followed  her  daughter  when  the  latter  took  her 
ancient  flight  from  earth,  but  was  prevented  by  Jupiter,  who 
thought  that  the  world  ought  not  to  be  devoid  of  some  show  of 
goodness,  and  she  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  give  information  to 
Astrasa.  In  the  course  of  conversation  we  learn  that,  before  her 
re-descent  to  earth,  Astrsea  had  visited  the  Lunary  World,  where 
she  was  greatly  shocked  by  the  misfortunes  of  an  Emperor’s 
daughter,  “  a  masterpiece  of  nature  for  beauty,  virtue,  and 
sorrow,”  married  to  a  mighty  prince,  who,  “  puffed  up  ”  with  the 
vain  hopes  and  pride  of  his  new  father’s  empire,  put  on  the  royal 
diadem  and  called  himself  king  of  a  people  who  were  oppressed 
and  held  in  slavery  by  a  nation  more  mighty  than  themselves. 
The  enterprise  was  unfortunate ;  the  prince,  deserted  first  by  his 
father-in-law,  then  by  all  his  inferior  allies,  lost  not  only  his  new 
sovereignty,  but  his  hereditary  principality ;  and  his  wife,  after 
wandering  about  with  her  wretched  children,  at  last  “  refuged  ” 
in  her  native  court.  The  fruitlessness  of  this  unhappy  lady's 
endeavours  to  excite  her  countrymen  to  take  up  arms  in  her 
husband’s  cause  so  deeply  offended  Astrsea  that  she  betook  herself 
to  Jupiter,  and  told  him  how  ill  his  Lunary  World  was  governed. 
Jupiter  received  her  in  his  “  ambrosial  arms,”  and  consoled  her 
with  the  assurance  that  the  good  queen  should  receive  a  double 
portion  of  bliss  hereafter,  and  that,  since  her  own  countrymen  had 
refused  to  arm  in  her  defence,  Bellona  and  the  avenging  Furies 
should  take  up  their  residence  among  them  until  a  prince  “  de¬ 
scended  from  the  beautifullest  of  her  daughters”  obtained  a 
sovereignty  over  them.  Till  that  happy  period,  all  was  to  go 
wrong  in  the  Lunary  World,  but  the  young  prince  was  to  restore 
happiness  to  his  subjects,  “putting  an  end  to  their  sufferings  with 
I  their  vices  by  his  own  bright  example,  and  leading  them  all  into  the 
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glorious  path  of  virtue  and  renown,  from  which  they  should  begin 
to  date  their  era  of  being  a  happy  people.” 

Readers  who  cannot  at  once  perceive  that  the  above  episode 
from  the  chronicles  of  the  Lunary  World  points  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  the  Palatine,  and  the 
subsequent  civil  wars  in  England,  are  wholly  unfit  to  read  such 
works  as  the  New  Atalantis.  But  the  very  handsome  way  in  which 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  is  treated  merits  observation.  The  book 
is  written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  is  mainly  intended  to 
“  show  up  ”  the  ruling  Whigs ;  but  the  authoress,  though  working 
in  the  Tory  interest,  is  determined  not  to  lose  her  chance  with 
the  “  coming  man.”  Why  she  should  have  assigned  those  earlier 
events  to  the  Lunary  World,  while  the  personages  and  incidents  to 
which  the  body  of  the  book  refers  are  supposed  to  inhabit  a 
terrestrial  island,  and  thus  both  clumsily  and  needlessly  destroy 
the  consistency  of  her  allegory,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  However, 
it  seems  in  the  very  nature  of  allegory  to  lead  those  who  employ 
it  into  contradictions.  The  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser  abounds  in 
incongruities,  and  John  Bunyan,  while  he  terminated  Christian’s 
mortal  career  by  a  figurative  death,  disposed  of  poor  Faithful  with 
material  fire  and  faggot.  In  this  lower  or  sublunary  globe  the 
arts  and  virtues  are  (according  to  Astraea)  performed  with  more 
ostentation  than  in  the  Lunary,  and  the  object  of  the  goddess’s 
visit  is  not  only  the  gratification  of  her  own  curiosity,  but  also 
such  a  study  of  men  and  manners  as  will  enable  her  fitly  to 
educate  the  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  of  the  Moon — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 

Virtue  and  her  daughter  now  set  off  to  “  see  life,”  and  the 
date  of  this  expedition  may  be  accurately  fixed,  as  it  commences 
immediately  after  the  death  of  William  III.  (called  Henriquez), 
whose  body  is  lying  at  Kensington.  Before  they  proceed  to  the 
capital,  which  is  called  Angela,  they  get  into  a  boat  and  take  a 
survey  of  the  fleet.  During  this  survey,  Virtue  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  an  old  commander,  who  is  intended  for  the  Lord 
Torrington  made  so  familiar  to  modem  readers  by  Macaulay : — 

Did  you  notice  the  old  Seignior,  stretched  at  his  length  upon  the  crimson- 
damask  couch  ?  That  youth  he  seemed  so  fond  of  was  no  other  than  a 
woman  disguised.  She  was  once  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  ;  the 
young  creature’s  fears,  amidst  the  booming  of  the  cannon,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  the  exultings  of  the  victors,  disordered  her  into  fits.  The  Admiral, 
careless  of  the  glory,  or  the  preservation  of  the  renown  he  formerly  had 
acquired,  forgetful  of  his  nation’s  interest  that  was  intrusted  into  hands  so 
feeble,  forbade  them  to  advance,  and  so  lost  a  considerable  opportunity  of 
taking  or  burning  most  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  and  suffered  them  to  make  off 
with  the  reputation  of  a  victory',  only  to  quiet  the  fears  of  a  mistress 
beloved.  How  unpardonable  was  this  dotage!  What  had  Venus  to  do 
amidst  the  rough  embraces  of  Bellona  ?  She  may  indeed  have  a  pretence, 
after  the  toil  of  battle,  the  fatigues  of  fight,  to  congratulate  the  deliverer, 
and  applaud  the  performance  of  her  warrior ;  to  disrobe  him  of  his  cum¬ 
bersome  defensive  and  offensive  ornaments ;  to  sweeten  the  pains  of  Mars 
by'  the  recompense  of  her  smiles  ;  to  lead  him  covered  with  slaughter  dust 
and  distinction  into  the  prepared  bath  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  danger  there  is 
no  business  for  her. 

The  mythologizing  morality  which  concludes  the  story  is  emi¬ 
nently  characteristic  of  the  age. 

As  the  goddesses  approach  the  capital,  they  fall  in  with  Intel¬ 
ligence,  an  allegorical  personage,  who  is  first  Lady  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  the  Princess  Fame,  and  wears  hieroglyphical  garments. 
She  is  spreading  in  all  haste  the  news  of  the  King’s  death,  having 
already  been  at  the  Court  of  the  new  Empress  (Queen  Anne),  and 
left  her  to  condole  with  her  she-favourite  (Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough),  over  a  bottle  of  sparkling  champagne.  Compelled  by 
the  two  superior  powers,  she  entrusts  her  ordinary  business  to  an 
emissary,  and  henceforth  becomes  the  chief  source  of  information, 
conducting  the  goddess  through  the  places  most  frequented  by 
celebrated  personages,  and,  Asmodeus-like,  explaining  their  ante¬ 
cedents  and  peculiarities. 

Now  commences  what  may  be  called  the  book  prop#,  which  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  stories,  scarcely  connected  with  each 
other  save  by  the  identity  of  the  narrator  and  her  hearers,  and 
most  of  them  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  relate.  Thus  we  have  an  account 
of  the  rise  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  called  Count  For- 
tunatus,  described  with  scandalous  details  that  richly  fill 
up  Macaulay’s  outline ;  a  shameful  account  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Portland’s  seduction  of  his  ward ;  an  elaborate  stoiy  relating 
to  the  family  of  the  then  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk ;  a  shocking  tale 
of  incest,  in  which  the  children  of  Lord  Haversham  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figures — and  so  on,  the  weapon  of  personal  slander  being 
employed  for  political  purposes,  with  a  recklessness  to  which 
nothing  in  the  present  day  can  be  compared.  Mrs.  Manley,  in 
fact,  does  by  writing  what  in  modem  society  is  done  by  talk 
only.  Let  some  lounger  of  a  fashionable  club  imagine  that  all 
the  derogatory  stories  about  great  people  which  have  come  to 
his  hearing  have  been  set  down  in  black  and  white  just  as  they 
are  told,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  conceal  the  calumniated 
person  beyond  the  employment  of  fictitious  names  which  to  a 
contemporary  would  present  no  veil  at  all,  and  he  will  have  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  Neio  Atalantis. 

Mrs.  Manley’s  main  object  was  to  serve  the  Tories  by  damaging 
their  political  opponents;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  also 
designed  to  gratify  the  depraved  appetite  of  that  portion  of  the 
public,  always  considerable,  and  particularly  large  in  the  time  of 
the  later  Stuarts,  which  takes  delight  in  indecent  description. 
The  narratives  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  that  tedious,  inflated, 
colourless  manner  which  renders  the  graver  episodes  of  Le  Sage, 
and  even  of  Cervantes,  somewhat  hard  reading;  but  when  colour 
is  attempted,  it  is  .almost  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving  promi¬ 
nence  to  voluptuous  details.  The  ostensible  moral  purport  of  the 


book  is,  however,  extremely  high,  and  many  of  the  authoress’s  ob¬ 
servations  are  not  only  sound  in  themselves,  but  completely  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  opinions  formed  by  modern  writers  who  have  maturely 
studied  the  period  she  illustrates.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Manley  and 
Macaulay  might  heartily  shake  hands  on  the  subject  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough ;  while  the  lady’s  estimate  of  Churchill’s  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  is  no  bad  specimen  of  her  art  of  describing- 
character,  and  of  her  frequently  faulty  composition : — 

Here  (in  his  passion  for  Sarah  Jennings)  all  his  precaution  forsook  him, 
that  allay  of  fire,  that  passive  moderation  ever  uppermost,  and  to  which  he 
has  owed  his  greatest  success  ;  by  this  he  has  acquired  those  appearances  of 
virtue  that  we  find  in  him.  ’Tis  his  easy  phlegm  that  has  suffered  him, 
when  at  council,  either  of  war  or  state,  to  permit,  with  the  least  show  of  un¬ 
easiness,  even  the  lowest  and  worst  favoured  person  to  deliver  his  opinion  at 
length,  though  never  so  opposite  to  his  own.  He  weighs  them  all  with  deli¬ 
beration,  and  yet  remains  fixed  to  his  formed  designs.  Hence  it  is  that  even 
in  the  heat  of  fight  he  is  not  transported  beyond  his  usual  moderation ; 
neither  his  griefs  upon  a  disappointment  are  excessive,  nor  the  exultings  of 
his  joy  upon  a  victory.  He  neither  cruelly  punishes  nor  generously  forgives ; 
’tis  all  a  medium  ;  and  considering  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  has  both  done 
the  least  mischief  and  the  smallest  good  of  any  that  ever  possessed  it.  His 
flatterers  cry  up  his  courage,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  so  much  inborn  to  him, 
as  acquired  ;  for  certainly  we  may  as  well  learn  to  be  valiant  as  judicious. 
A  proof  of  what  I  advance  may  be  taken  from  always  ducking  his  head  at 
the  sight  of  a  bullet ;  the  first  apprehension  is  in  his  nature,  and  onlyrto  be 
controlled,  not  prevented  by  reason,  which  immediately  comes  in  for  a  second 
and  carries  him  safely  through  to  glory,  which  all  heroes  should  chiefly  aim 
at.  In  short,  he  is  excessive  in  nothing  but  his  love  of  riches ;  whether 
ambition  lies  smothered  beneath,  and  that  he  has  some  distant  view,  a  depth 
of  design,  which  not  has  yet  hacl  line  enough  to  fathom. 

Notwithstanding  the  party  spirit  of  the  authoress,  William  IH. 
is  generously  treated.  Virtue  delivers  the  following  oration  over 
his  dead  body : — 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  soul-departed  monarch,  who,  after  a  reign  full 
of  perturbation  and  anxiety  (applauded  by  most,  3'et  condemned  by  many) 
is  summoned  by  Mars  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration.  By  this  time 
he  has  received  his  sentence,  and  knows  whether  he  was  in  the  right  or  wrong. 
Who  can  decide  if  his  ambition  ®r  love  to  mankind  was  his  chief  motive  to 
good  ?  Would  he  have  relieved  the  oppressed,  combated  tyranny  and  arbi¬ 
trary  government,  so  often  hazarded  his  life  in  battle,  if  his  own  particular 
[sic]  had  not  been  involved  with  the  public  ?  Yet  shall  his  memory  be  ever 
dear  to  those  people  he  has  delivered,  ranked  among  their  best  and  most  fortu¬ 
nate  monarchs,  having  few-er  of  their  vices  and  more  of  their  virtues.  War  was 
his  pleasure  ;  war  was  his  employment.  While  he  followed  the  true  interest 
of  his  country  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  suffered  two  great  and  potent 
factions  to  break  themselves  against  one  another  ;  calm  and  serene,  like  great 
Jove  upon  Olympus  top,  he  wisely  involved  himself  with  neither.  Free  from 
the  servile  arts  with  which  other  monarchs  have  been  found  to  cajole  their 
people,  he  yet  found  the  happy  secret  to  draw  from  them  with  alacrity  and 
goodwill  more  treasure  than  in  some  ages  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  whole 
series  of  kings  his  predecessors.  Rest  in  peace,  oh  glorious  shade !  May  all 
thy  defects,  as  thou  wert  mortal,  be  atoned  for  by  those  performances  of  thine 
that  were  more  than  mortal !  ” 

Between  Sir  Rickard  Steele  and  Mrs.  Manley  there  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  animosity,  and  tbe  following  description  of  a  man  who  is 
commonly  petted  by  modern  literati  may  be  read  with  interest  in 
an  age  overgiven  to  whitewashing.  On  their  way  through  Hyde 
Park,  which  is  called  the  “  Prado,”  Intelligence  thus  points  out 
popular  “  Dickey  ”  to  her  august  companion  : — 

D’ye  see  that  black  beau  (stuck  up  in  a  post-chariot),  thickset,  his  eyes 
sunk  in  his  head,  hanging  eyebrows,  broad  face,  and  tallow  complexion.  I 
long  to  inform  myself  if  the  coach  be  his  own  ;  he  cannot  yetrfure  pretend  to 
that.  He's  called  Monsieur  le  Ingrat  [sic],  he  shapes  his  manners  to  his 
name  and  is  exquisitely  so  in  all  he  does ;  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
dissimulation,  and  does  not  belie  the  country  he  was  born  in,  which  is  famed 
for  falsehood  and  insincerity  ;  has  a  world  of  wit  and  genteel  repartee.  He’s 
a  poet  too,  and  was  very  favourably  received  by  the  town,  especially  in  his 
first  performance  (the  Funeral),  when,  if  you  will  take  my  opinion,  he 
exhausted  most  of  his  stock  ;  for  what  he  has  since  produced  seem  [sic]  but 
faint  copies  of  that  agreeable  original.  Though  lie’s  a  most  incorrect  writer, 
he  pleases  in  spite  of  the  faults  we  see  and  own.  ...  I  remember  him 
almost  the  other  day,  but  a  wretched  common  trooper.  He  had  the  luck  to 
write  a  small  poem  and  dedicate  it  to  a  person  whom  he  never  saw,  a  lord 
(Cutts)  that’s  since  dead,  who  had  a  sparkling  genius,  much  of  humanity, 
loved  the  muses,  and  was  a  very  good  soldier.  He  encouraged  his  perform¬ 
ance,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  gave  him  a  standard  in  his  regiment. 
The  genteel  company  that  he  was  let  into,  assisted  by  his  own  genius,  wiped 
off  the  rust  of  education  ;  he  began  to  polish  his  manners,  to  refine  his 
conversation,  and  in  fact  to  lit  himself  for  something  better  than  what  he  had 
been  used  to.  His  morals  were  loose,  his  principles  nothing  but  pretence, 
and  a  firm  resolution  of  making  his  fortune,  at  what  rate  soever ;  but, 
because  he  was  far  from  being  at  uease  that  way,  he  covered  all  by  a  most 
profound  dissimulation,  not  in  his  practice,  but  in  his  words ;  not  in  his 
actions,  but  his  pen  ;  when  he  affected  to  be  extreme  [sic]  religious,  at  the 
same  time  he  had  two  different  creatures  lying-in  of  base  children  by  him. 

The  four  volumes  of  which  the  work  is  composed  were  evidently 
published  at  intervals,  and  as  the  dedication  of  the  third  contains 
a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Steele  dated  in  1719,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  prosecution  mentioned  above  referred  to  the  earlier  portions. 
Indeed,  after  the  second  volume,  the  form  of  the  book  is  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  Astrsea  and  her  mother  vanish  from  the  scene, 
and  a  history  written  by  “  Eginardus,  Secretary  and  Favourite  to 
Charles  the  Great,  King  of  the  Franks,”  is  the  professed  source  of 
the  Memoirs,  which  begin  altogether  anew.  Charles  the  Great, 
whom  Mrs.  Manley  has  the  grace  not  to  call  by  the  French  name 
which  of  late  has  been  so  readily  accepted,  is  intended  for 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  altogether  the  latter  half  of  the  Few  Atalantis  is 
more  serious  and  political  than  the  earlier — an  account  of  Poland, 
called  Samatia,  occupying  a  considerable  space. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prurient  passages  with  which  the  Neio 
Atalantis  unfortunately  abounds,  it  would  be  well  worth  re-editing, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  written ;  especially 
as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  edition  altogether  fitted  for 
modem  use.  The  one  before  us  is  the  seventh,  published  in  1 736, 
and  it  is  supplied  with  marginal  notes,  informing  us  that  Count 
Fortiuiatus  is  the  “  Duke  of  M — lborough  ”  and  so  on.  This 
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dashing  sort  of  information  was  all  very  well,  or  rather  perhaps 
very  ill,  in  its  way,  twelve  years  after  Mrs.  Manley’s  death,  but 
a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  renders  it  unsatisfactory 
when  it  refers  to  stars  of  inferior  magnitude.  Moreover  the  anno¬ 
tator  is  capricious,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  he 
has  told  us  who  is  meant  by  Horatio,  lie  will  be  equally  com¬ 
municative  with  respect  to  Laertes.  To  do  Mrs.  Manley  justice,  a 
very  careful  editor,  with  great  annotating  power,  is  required ;  but 
what  grave  man  of  letters  will  have  moral  courage  enough  to 
introduce  so  very  lax  a  lady  among  the  chaste  subjects  of  Queen 
Victoria  ? 


GREEN’S  SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY.* 

(  Second  Notice .) 

npiIE  name  of  Coleridge  cannot  be  to  the  generation  now  rising 
-L  what  it  was  to  the  generation  which  is  passing  away.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  thought  scarcely  an  exaggeration  when  De 
Quincy  called  him,  in  his  memoir  of  Coleridge  published  in 
Tail's  Magazine,  “  the  largest  and  most  spacious  intellect  that  has 
ever  yet  existed  among  men.”  A  whole  generation  sat  at 
Coleridge’s  feet  as  their  spiritual  instructor,  in  a  way  in  which 
no  generation  again  will  ever  be  influenced  by  a  single  man. 
Looking  back  to  that  time  we  understand  the  secret  of  his  power. 
It  was  that  he  had  the  field  to  himself.  True,  there  were  able  and 
respected  writers  not  a  few,  teachers  accredited  and  teachers  un¬ 
accredited,  orthodox  and  unorthodox.  There  was  Paley,  Gisborne, 
and  Mant,  and,  above  all,  Burke ;  Aikin,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  All  these  were  good  in  their  way,  and  com¬ 
manded  large  audiences.  But  what  could  they  do  for  us  ?  Give 
us  sound  advice  on  the  conduct  of  life,  form  our  taste  to  correct¬ 
ness,  and  imbue  us  with  proper  sentiments.  But  Coleridge  could 
touch  the  mind.  He  alone  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
Infinite.  He  had,  for  a  time,  a  monopoly  of  spiritual  philosophy. 
This  was  what  the  generous  youth  of  England  were  longing  for 
after  their  hundred  years’  confinement  in  an  atmosphere  of  arid 
rationalism.  True  that  the  fountains  of  thought  had  been  broken 
up  on  the  Continent,  before  Coleridge,  by  Kant  and  Kant’s  suc¬ 
cessors.  But  the  Continent  was  closed  to  us,  and  we  did  not  read 
German  in  those  days.  Coleridge’s  voice  was  to  us  an  inspired 
voice.  We  were  too  much  wrapt  up  in  what  he  had  to  say  to  us 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  pedantic  dispute  as  to  whether  he  had 
or  had  not  plagiarized  from  Schelling.  Coleridge  spoke  home  to 
us  in  a  way  in  which  no  one  else  did. 

The  orthodoxy  and  the  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
equally  rationalistic.  Spiritual  philosophy  was  unknown  to  either 
party.  The  deists  were  occupied  in  proving  that  sound  reason 
admitted  of  no  further  truths  in  that  direction  than  the  truths  of 
natural  religion.  The  orthodox  were  equally  busy  in  showing  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  nothing  in  them  that  conflicted 
with  reason.  The  same  principles  of  reason  were  assumed  by  both 
the  disputants,  who  never  convinced  each  other.  It  was  a  drawn 
battle,  waged  with  scoff  and  sarcasm  on  the  one  side,  with  denun¬ 
ciation  and  vituperation  on  the  other.  Coleridge,  a  layman,  and 
disadvantageously  known  for  a  foolish  copy  of  Jacobinical  verses, 
arose  at  the  close  of  the  fray,  and  proclaimed  that,  so  far  were  the 
revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  needing  to  be  vindicated 
from  any  charge  of  incompatibility  with  reason,  that  they  were 
themselves  the  expression  of  the  highest  reason,  that  they  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  intuitive  ideas  of  humanity.  From  that 
moment  the  war  of  evidences  ceased.  The  whole  theological 
literature  of  England  for  a  century  was  made  obsolete  by  that 
single  dictum. 

Without  recurring  in  thought  to  that  period  it  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  two  volumes  of  Spiritual  Philosophy  now  published 
by  Mr.  Simon.  Had  they  appeared  in  1815  they  would  have  made 
an  epoch  in  English  thought.  Appearing  in  1865,  they  must  be 
content  to  pass  into  oblivion  at  once.  At  most  they  have  a 
biographical  interest,  as  the  fullest  record  of  Coleridge’s  thoughts — 
of  his  great  work  on  the  evidences  which  was  to  supersede  all 
evidences.  That  work  is  done,  and  the.  religious  curiosity  of  our 
day  has  gathered  itself  about  other  problems.  Not  that  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  religion  is  one  of  less 
interest  than  it  was.  On  the  contrary,  the  limits  of  reason  and 
revelation  constitute  the  subject  of  the  very  debate  that  has  come 
to  the  front  in  these  latter  days,  but  it  is  under  forms  unknown 
to  Coleridge’s  time,  and  to  which  Coleridge’s  treatment  is  inap¬ 
plicable.  Consequently  the  whole  book  has  an  air  of  the  past 
about  it — the  past  that  is  passed  by,  not  the  past  that  is  venerable. 

The  whole  of  Vol.  I.  is  taken  up  with  laying  down  principles 
of  logic  and  laws  of  mind  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  Vol.  II. 
The  most  material  of  these  laws  or  principles  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: — The  Kantian  distinction,  which  recurs  in  all  Coleridge’s 
writings,  between  the  Understanding,  as  the  faculty  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  speculative  Reason  which  gives  a  priori  truth  ; 
that  the  substance  or  self  of  each  individual  lies  in  the  Will ; 
that  the  Will  is  a  causative  power,  or  productive  efficient  of 
change ;  that  every  Will  by  its  very  nature  tends  to  be  abso¬ 
lute,  but,  in  striving  to  assert  itself  in  its  own  particularity, 
arrives  at  a  point  where  it  linds  that  such  striving  of  a  particular 
Will  to  be  absolute  is  self-contradictory.  The  Will  may  he 
considered  in  its  individual  sphere,  and  then  it  has  Thoughts, 
Volitions,  and  Feelings  as  its  states,  is  connected  with  a  body, 

*  Spiritual  Philosophy ;  founded  on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  By  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Green,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author’s  Lite,  by  John  Simon,  F.R.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  London 
and  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1865. 


and  is  subject  to  the  actual  conditions  of  its  present  sphere  of 
being.  But  the  Will  must  also  be  considered  as  the  principle  of 
our  spiritual  being  in  its  ideal  integrity,  abstracted  from  all  the 
hindiances  and  imperfections  wliicli  obscure  its  essential  character. 
This  fundamental  distinction  forms  the  transition  from  meta¬ 
physics  to  religion,  for  in  it  we  are  to  recognise  St.  Paul’s  contrast 
of  the  “  natural  ”  with  the  “  spiritual  ”  man. 

The  second  volume  of  Spiritual  Philosophy  enters  upon  the  proof 
that  _  the  doctrines,  first,  of  Natural,  and  then  of  the  Christian, 
religion  are  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  and  are  implied  in  the  gift  of  Reason.  The  first  truth 
of  all  religion  is  the  existence  of  God.  Here  the  Spiritual 
Philosophy  lays  down,  first,  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
then  how.  we  come  to  know  Him.  God  is  the  Idea  of  absolute 
spiritual  integrity  contemplated  objectively — the  highest  form  of 
spiritual  integration,  an  absolute  and  perfect  Will.  And  as  we 
cannot  conceive  any  Will  except  under  the  conception  of  per¬ 
sonality — as  the  term  Will  loses  all  significance  when  divided  from 

conscious  predetermination,  intention,  deliberation,  judgment _ 

therefore  God  is  apprehended  by  us,  not  merely  abstractedly  as 
absolute  Will,  but  personally  as  the  Divine  Author  causative  of 
all  reality.  The  difficulty  occurring  here — namely,  that  Person¬ 
ality  involves  limitation — is  got  rid  of  by  the  observation  that 
Absolute  Will  cannot  be  otherwise  conceived  than  as  “  se  finiens,” 
so  far  finite  as  by  its  own  will  it  determines  itself  to  be.  The 
Absolute  Will  in  the  act  of  self-ponency,  which  constitutes  the 
personality  of  the  Divine  Nature,  does  not  and  cannot  affirm  Him¬ 
self  to  be  finite.  As  to  the  proof  of  the  Divine  existence  and 
attributes,  the  ontological  and  other  proofs  are  rejected,  and  the 
being  of  God  is  declared  to  be  its  own  evidence.  It  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  revelation  to  the  mind.  The  idea  of  God  is  in  fact  itself  the 
truth-power  which  actuates  man  to  his  moral  self-integration. 
We  acknowledge  the  objective  being  of  God  when  we  are  cimi- 
scious  of  being  actuated  by  the  indwelling  presence  and  operance 
of  the  Idea.  The  Idea  reveals  itself  in  quickening  the  human 
soul.  The  gift  of  reason  or  the  communication  of  the  idea  of  God 
is  claimed  far  more  universally ;  but  not  any  and  everv  man  has 
the  power  of  contemplating  this  transcendent  idea  in  its  perfect 
integrity ;  the  degree  of  apprehension  will  depend  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  will  to  accept  or  to  resist  the  boon  of  life  and  light  which 
is  incessantly  proffered  him.  Whoever  wants,  but  by  reason  of  his 
pravity  cannot  supply,  and  yet  finds  at  work  within  him,  in  order 
to  the  complement  of  his  being,  the  Idea  of  spiritual  integrity, 
becomes  conscious  of  the  power  and  presence  of  God.  The  objec¬ 
tion  that  an  absolute  being  is  incognisable  is  met  by  denying  that 
relation  is  limitation.  But  upon  the  controversy  with  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  and  Professor  Mansel  the  author  will  not  enter,  because 
they  employ  “  principles  of  philosophical  reasoning  wholly  different 
from  mine,”  and  because  “ideas  are  wholly  beyond  Mansel’s  sphere 
of  thought,  his  reasonings  moving  only  in  the  sphere  of  logical  con¬ 
ceptions.” 

Proceeding  to  meditate  on  the  idea  of  God,  the  Reason  will 
necessarily  conceive  Him  under  three  relations — Ipseity,  Alterity, 
and  Community;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  as  much  a 
truth  of  reason  as  it  is  of  tradition. 

From  the  nature  of  the  human  Will,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Spiritual  Philosophy,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  philosophy  will 
deduce  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  recovery  or  redemption.  The 
human  Will,  in  its  present  temporal  existence  as  a  self-ponent  will, 
always  striving  to  realize  itself  in  the  particularity  of  a  self,  is 
always,  in  principle  and  practice,  at  variance  with  the  Divine 
Will.  This  is  the  proclivity  to  evil — a  tendency  to  frustrate  the 
disposition  to  purity  and  goodness  which  is  no  less  implanted  in 
man.  The  regeneration  of  the  Will  consists  in  the  particular  Will 
being  won  over  to  will  only  that  which,  under  like  circumstances, 
may  be  universally  willed — to  conform  itself  to  the  universal  Will, 
when  the  tendency  of  the  human  Will  to  spiritual  integrity  over¬ 
comes  its  tendency  to  assert  its  own  particularity  as  absolute.  To 
this  eternal  possibility  inherent  in  every  Will  of  willing  itself  to 
be  antagonistic  to  the  Divine  Will  is  referred  the  Fall  of  th'e 
Angels.  These  fallen  spirits,  though  deprived  of  true  being,  still 
remain  as  a  malignant  spirit  of  evil.  But  the  evil  which  the 
infection  of  Hades  tends  to  generate  cannot  become  actual  except 
by  consent  of  the  individual  Will  who  allows  himself  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  it,  and  is  powerless  as  long  as  the  Will  opposes  the 
demoniacal  possession.  The  recovery  is  the  work  of  the  Logos,  or 
universal  Reason  present  in  every  soul,  converting  the  self-lust  of 
the  Will  into  self-denial.  The  idea  of  Redemption  became  his¬ 
torical,  or  was  realized  in  time,  in  the  Incarnation.  Christ  was 
that  eminently  which  every  man,  as  a  Son  of  God,  ought  to  be 
and  might  be.  The  miracles  were  signs  of  the  Divine  Rresence. 
They  are  not  evidences  of  the  mission,  as  they  speak  only  to  those 
who  are  already  believers.  We  need  the  fact  to  confirm  the  idea, 
but  we  cannot  infer  the  idea  from  the  fact. 

This  outline  of  Spiritual  Philosophy,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  almost 
all  the  tangible  statement  we  can  extract  out  of  the  windy  and 
stilted  phraseology  of  a  whole  volume.  The  reader,  however, 
may  be  curious  to  know  how  it  deals  with  the  three  doctrines  of 
Christianity  which  have  been  felt  most  to  conflict  with  the  moral 
reason — namely,  Original  Sin,  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ’s  Death,  and 
Eternal  Punishment.  On  Original  Sin  Spiritual  Philosophy  con¬ 
fesses  that  it  has  to  deviate  considerably  from  the  theory  of 
St,  Augustin  adopted  by  the  Church.  The  history  recorded  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  is  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Fall 
is  the  more  or  less  rapid  degeneration  of  the  race.  Christ’s  death 
on  the  cross  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  ;  for  in  it  was  that 
which  gives  the  only  real  significance  to  all  sacrifices — self-denial 
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for  others.  As  to  future  punishment,  Spiritual  Philosophy  holds  a 
middle  course  between  Calvinism  and  Universalism.  Calvinism, 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  abstract  conception  of  Omnipotence,  con¬ 
demns  nearly  the  whole  human  race  to  everlasting  torment. 
Universalism  cannot  but  create  a  false  and  delusive  security ;  and 
both,  by  holding  out  a  promise  of  eternal  life  other  than  by  prac¬ 
tical  holiness,  are  injurious  to  the  interests  of  morality.  Yet  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism  has  its  golden  side,  if  stated  with  due 
reserve ;  for  though  it  cannot  be  an  article  of  faith  consistently 
with  the  end  and  aim  of  religion,  there  may,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
hope  that  all  mankind  will  be  saved.  “  Who  shall  say  that  the 
most  reprobate  of  sinners,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  igno¬ 
rance,  temptation,  example  and  vicious  habit,  constitutional 
frailty  and  overpowering  passions,  may  not  have  done,  propor¬ 
tionally  to  his  capabilities,  what  may  render  his  calling  effectual  ?” 

To  deny  that  Christianity  is  capable  of  a  philosophical  exposi¬ 
tion  is  suicidal  in  Protestants,  as  it  would  drive  all  Christians 
upon  the  only  other  alternative — the  authority  of  an  infallible 
Church,  concrete  in  a  human  head.  But  it  is  a  task  reserved  for 
the  future,  as,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts  from  the 
time  of  the  Gnostics  and  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  downwards, 
there  is  not  one  which  has  attained  any  great  reputation.  In  our 
own  country,  especially,  every  attempt  is  valuable,  however  im¬ 
perfect,  to  rescue  the  treatment  of  religious  subjects  from  the 
routine  repetition  of  stereotyped  conventionalities  which  congre¬ 
gations,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  expect  without  curiosity  and  listen 
to  without  edification. 


THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE.* 

IT  would  save  reviewers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  some  effective 
plan  were  discovered  for  representing  the  merit  of  novelists 
lr|  marks,  on  the  system  adopted  for  different  purposes  at  the 
University.  Taking,  for  example,  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  deserving 
ioo,  and  assuming  G.  P.  It.  James  to  stand  at  the  zero  point,  we 
could  summarily  criticize  other  writers  by  setting  them  down  as 
worth  50  or  2  5  marks.  To  a  very  large  number  of  novels  we 
should  doubtless  have  to  prefix  a  negative  sign.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  evident  difficulty.  Examiners,  by  virtue  of  their  super¬ 
human  intelligence,  have  succeeded  in  discovering  a  common 
measure  between  Sanskrit,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  English  law, 
and  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  acquirements.  They  know,  by  some 
process  of  reasoning  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  how  to  compare  a 
youth  who  receives  half-marks  in  Latin  with  one  who  gets  two- 
thirds  in  French  and  a  quarter  in  Greek.  But  no  critic,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  yet  told  us  what  is  the  relative  merit  of  a  second- 
rate  domestic  and  a  first-rate  sensation  novel.  Indeed,  the  domain 
of  modern  romance  has  not  as  yet  undergone  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  operation  of  being  properly  surveyed  and  mapped.  To 
find  what  riflemen  call  the  “  figure  of  merit  ”  of  a  novelist 
would  be  insufficient,  unless  we  could’  accurately  describe  his 
exact  geographical  position  in  the  literary  world.  We  want  to 
know,  not  merely  his  height  above  the  dead  level  of  ordinary 
writers,  but  the  zone  in  which  he  is  to  be  placed.  Scott  and 
James,  to  take  our  former  illustration,  aim  at  much  the  same 
objects  in  their  historical  novels.  If  Scott’s  merits  were  to  be 
typified  by  the  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc,  James  would  be  rightly 
placed  at  his  feet  somewhere  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  and 
Bulwer,  in  right  of  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  might  bo  raised  to  the 
Montanvert,  or,  by  his  most  ardent  admirers,  perhaps  as  high  as 
the  Breven.  But,  to  give  an  estimate  of  Thackeray’s  merits,  we 
should  have  to  resort  to  another  chain  of  eminences  sdtogether. 
We  make  these  remarks,  as  preparatory  to  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
Clyffards  of  Clyffe,  because  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  pre¬ 
cisely  the  class  of  novels  with  which  it  should  be  associated.  If 
we  were  to  attend  only  to  certain  scenes,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
put  it  down  in  the  condemned  land,  an  assignment  to  which  is 
equivalent  to  condemning  a  writer  to  a  critical  Botany  Bay — the 
sensation-novel  district.  But  as  the  term  “  sensation  novel  ”  is 
often  used  as  conveying  a  decided  condemnation,  implying  that 
the  author  makes  use  of  false  means  of  art,  we  could  not  fairly 
pronounce  such  a  sentence.  The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe  has  some 
very  considerable  merits,  which  may  be  effectually  pleaded 
in  mitigation.  We  should,  therefore,  place  it  in  the  border-land 
which  separates  the  sensation  novel  proper  from  the  romance.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  a  dangerous  position.  In  novels,  as  in  other 
works  of  art,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  at  present  to  realism  ;  and 
the  author  who  is  bold  enough  to  attempt  a  romance  is  apt  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  condemned  without  further  notice.  Moreover, 
he  is  certainly  under  a  strong  temptation  to  trespass  into  forbidden 
paths.  A  would-be  satirist  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  caricature ; 
an  attempt  at  poetical  prose  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  unmitigated 
fine  writing ;  and  the  ambitious  man  who  tries  to  balance  himself 
upon  the  narrow  line  which  separates  the  romantic  from  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  is  exceedingly  apt  to  fall  upon  the  other  side.  We  shall  show 
that  the  author  of  the  Clyffards  of  Clyffe  has  more  than  once 
suffered  this  unfortunate  accident.  It  would  be  very  unfair,  how¬ 
ever,  to  set  him  down  amongst  confirmed  sinners.  IBs  occasional 
lapses  from  the]  strict  path  of  virtue  should  be  noted,  but  he 
deserves,  on  the  whole,  to  receive  an  excellent  character ;  and  the 
more  so  because,  whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  him,  he  has 
undeniably  the  merit  of  being  amusing. 

We  will  take  his  sins  first.  The  worst  effect  of  sensa¬ 
tional  “  proclivities  ”  is,  as  a  rule,  their  effect  upon  a  novelist’s 
characters,  and  for  a  simple  reason.  The  scenery  and  the  plot 
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of  such  novels  may  be  respectable;  descriptions  of  external 
scenery  are  often  the  better  for  being  in  strong  colours ;  and  the 
plot  must  of  necessity  have  the  merit  of  unity,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  of  simplicity.  But  the  description  of  characters  requires 
calmness,  and  a  deliberate  and  delicate  touch.  Miss  Austen’s 
refined  painting,  for  example,  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
necessities  of  a  sensation  writer;  he  could  not  spare  the  time,  nor 
put  up  with  the  quiet  situations  in  which  character  can  be  best 
indicated.  Thus,  the  men  and  women  in  the  Clyffards  of  Clyffe 
are  compelled,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  story,  to  be  either  angels  or 
devils.  In  fact,  there  is  a  broader  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  classes  than  there  is,  according  to  our  great  national  authority, 
Milton,  between  the  classes  to  whom  we  have  compared  them. 
Satan,  in  Paradise  Lost,  shows  many  qualities  with  which  every 
one  sympathizes ;  but  Mr.  Gideon  Carr  of  the  Dene  appears  to  be 
unredeemed  by  a  single  approach  to  a  virtue.  To  say  nothing  of 
his  avarice  and  his  cowardice,  and  his  habitual  cruelty  as  keeper 
of  a  madhouse,  he  sets  about  murdering  a  gentleman  and  his  wife 
and  infant  daughter  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  connoisseur  in  the 
profession.  He  reminds  us  of  the  venerable  “  Toad-in-the-hole  ” 
in  Do  Quincy’s  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  his 
principal  recorded  performance  would  have  struck  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  the  Club  described  in  that  essay  who  received  the  Mar 
murders  with  the  excitement  of  sculptors  discovering  a  fresh 
statue  of  the  best  Greek  ages.  Such  men  occasionally  exist,  in  all 
probability.  Mr.  Palmer  and  a  few  amiable  rivals  of  his  seem  to 
testify  to  the  possibility  of  a  morbid  condition  in  which  the 
human  heart  becomes  preternaturally  callous.  But  we  should 
hope  that  they  are  not  often  found  in  families.  Now  Mr.  Carr 
possesses  a  sister  who  is  simply  Mr.  Carr  in  petticoats,  or  rather 
more  so ;  and  this  amiable  couple  have  a  younger  brother,  who 
only  differs  from  them  in  being  a  more  unmitigated  scoundrel  than 
either  of  Iris  amiable  relatives.  In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  trio,  we  need  only  mention  a  scene,  of  which  we 
shall  give  neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  denouement,  because,  as  we 
shall  presently  remark,  the  story  deserves  that  no  hint  should  be 
given  towards  an  indiscreet  revelation  of  its  details.  We  will 
simply  request  our  readers  to  imagine  a  perpendicular — or,  as 
Alpine  travellers  would  say,  an  absolutely  overhanging — chalk 
cliff’;  and  here  we  will  make  the  passing  remark  that  there  is  a 
trifling  inaccuracy  in  the  scenery.  The  events  which  we  are 
about  to  relate  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  in  the  chalk 
formation ;  they  would  be  appropriate  to  some  of  the  granite 
cliffs  on  which  fowlers  do,  in  fact,  pursue  their  perilous  trade, 
according  to  the  very  lively  descriptions  of  the  author.  To  proceed, 
however ;  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  is  Mr.  Gideon  Carr,  the  afore¬ 
said.  A  few  feet  below,  “  with  his  nails  dug  into  the  soft  chalk, 
and  his  feet  striving  for  and  even  attaining  a  temporary  hold,”  is 
the  virtuous  hero,  who,  we  need  hardly  remark,  has  just  been 
treacherously  pushed  over  the  edge  by  Mr.  Carr.  A  long  conver¬ 
sation  takes  place  between  the  villain  and  the  hero,  in  which  the 
villain  explains  with  much  detail  the  arrangements  by  which  he  ha3 
managed — and,  indeed,  with  considerable  skill — that  the  crime 
shall  be  naturally  taken  for  an  accident;  and  he  further  explains  a 
supplementary  plan  by  which  he  intends,  on  the  following  day,  to 
provide  with  equal  care  for  the  destruction  of  the  wife  and 
child  of  the  victim,  interspersing  his  explanation  with  appropriate 
reflections  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  speculations 
as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  virtuous  hero  will 
probably  be  able  to  support  himself.  We  would  not  on  .any 
account,  as  we  have  already  said,  give  the  solution  of  this  truly 
dramatic  situation.  We  will  only  remark  that  no  man  can,  even 
in  a  novel,  hold  on  very  long  to  a  chalk  cliff  by  his  eyelids  ;  that 
even  heroes  must  be  supposed  to  have  broken  every  bone  in  their 
bodies  when  they  have  disappeared  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff  some 
hundred  feet  high  ;  but  that  there  are  occasionally  very  curious 
holes  in  the  face  of  chalk  cliffs,  and  that  heroes  in  novels  some¬ 
times  perform  very  remarkable  gymnastic  feats,  besides  having 
proverbially  as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 

The  little  incident  which  we  have  narrated  will  perhaps  suggest 
that  the  villains  in  this  .novel  are  of  a  resolute,  not  to  say  a  san¬ 
guinary,  type  of  character.  And  (although  we  must  in  justice  say 
that  this  is  the  most  startling  incident  in  the  book)  they  are,  in  fact, 
rather  extravagantly  wicked  in  their  course  of  action.  But, 
although  it  requires  decidedly  sensational  personages  to  bring  about 
incidents  of  this  startling  nature,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  story 
is  a  bad  one.  Indeed,  wo  may  say  that,  granting  certain  necessary 
assumptions,  it  is  remarkably  good.  When  we  are  reading  the 
Arabian  Niyhts,  we  are  not  shocked  by  Sindbad  discovering  a  valley 
full  of  diamonds,  and  being  carried  off’  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  roc. 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing  which,  for  aught  we  know,  might  very 
probably  happen  to  Sindbad.  In  a  very  mitigated  degree,  with  the 
company  to  which  we  are  introduced  in  the  Clyffards,  we  are 
similarly  prepared  for  rather  startling  incidents.  The  main  point 
is,  that  the  plot  should  be  intelligible  and  skilfully  developed.  Now 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Clyffards  have  this  merit  to  a  high  degree. 
In  the  last  volume,  the  unravelling  of  the  story  is  rather  spoilt  by  an 
unfortunate  device.  Certain  anonymous  letters  begin  to  drop  in 
upon  the  virtuous  people,  tending  to  promise  relief  in  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  author  was  probably  too  soft-hearted  not  to  give 
us  gleams  of  hope ;  he  started  back,  like  one  of  the  Passions  in 
Collins's  Ode,  e’en  at  the  dangers  himself  had  conjured  up  ;  but 
the  consequence  is,  unfortunately,  that  the  practised  novel-reader 
immediately  begins  to  anticipate  tho  arrival  of  an  avenger,  and  has 
certain  suspicions  as  to  his  identity.  Making  allowance,  however, 
for  this  drawback,  we  have  little  else  to  complain  of  in  the  conduct 
of  the  story.  The  principal  performers  are  always  kept  before 
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us ;  they  appear  to  be  in  constantly  increasing  danger ;  and  the 
catastrophe  is  brought  about  very  fairly  and  neatly  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume.  The  simple-hearted  class  of  readers,  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  any  heroine  with  limpid  blue  eyes  and  masses 
of  golden  hair  and  every  virtue  under  heaven,  and  are  ready  to 
accept  the  virtues  on  the  word  of  the  author  without  seeing 
any  particular  exemplification  of  them  by  overt  acts,  may  read 
the  book  with  satisfaction.  They  will  he  duly  harrowed  up  by 
an  accumulation  of  dangers  threatening  their  friends,  will  see  the 
dangers  cleverly  removed  without  any  unfair  coincidences,  and  he 
pleased  by  an  excellent  distribution  of  poetic  justice. 

So  far,  we  should  ho  scarcely  justified  in  praising  the  Clyffdrds, 
except  as  a  favourable  example  of  the  sensation  novel.  It 
has,  however,  other  merits,  which  induce  us  to  admit,  with 
some  reserve,  its  claims  to  the  more  respectable  name  of  romance. 
It  is  written  in  a  good  style,  with  very  little  aifectation,  except 
in  the  rather  stilted  language  which  the  author  thinks  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  bestow  upon  his  actors.  They  have  an  unpleasant 
tendency  to  talk  something  like  blank-verse — to  say  “  thou  ” 
instead  of  “  you,”  and  “tarry  ”  instead  of  “stay,”  especially  when 
they  are  clinging  to  the  laces  of  chalk  cliffs.  But  the  author's 
natural  style  is  animated,  and  in  moments  when  he  is  not 
intent  upon  working  upon  our  feelings  he  can  give  excellent 
descriptions  both  of  scenery  and  of  character.  The  subordinate 
performers  who  have  the  simpler  parts  to  perform  in  the  tragedy 
are  pleasant  and  natural  sketches.  They  have  time  to  bo 
natural,  and  can  talk  like  men  and  women  in  everyday  life. 
And,  therefore,  we  may  not  only  give  the  Clyjfards  the  praise 
of  being  a  very  readable  novel,  hut  also  assume  that  the 
author  might  do  something  better.  In  his  last  novel,  Married 
Beneath  Him,  he  gave  some  much  more  forcible  descriptions  of 
character,  because  he  was  painting  from  real  life,  not  for  theatrical 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  his  plot  was  comparatively  weak  and 
disconnected.  If  he  could  contrive  to  combine  the  two  merits, 
and  to  give  us  a  plot  as  good  as  that  of  the  C/yJfards,  with  people 
as  well  described  as  those  in  Married  Beneath  Ilim ,  he  might 
produce  that  rarity,  a  really  good  novel. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  Hastings,  the  Hector  of  Trowbridge,  denies  the  correctness  of  a  report, 
quoted  by  us  last  week  from  a  paragrapli  in  the  Bath  Express,  of 
language  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  him  to  Mr.  Walsh,  the  incumbent  ; 
of  Trinity-  District  Church  in  that  town.  Mr.  Hastings  sa3rs  that  he 
“  never,  directly  nor  indirectly,  used  any  language  ”  such  as  that 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Bath  Express.  “  I  never  said  I  would 
drive  him”  (Mr.  Walsh)  “  out  of  the  parish,”  ‘  I  will  use  all  means,  legal  j 
and  illegal,  to  hunt  him  of  [sic]  this  place,’  ‘  I  will  make  the  place  too  hot  j 
for  v#u.’”  We  readily  give  publicity  to  Mr.  Hastings’  denial  of  the 
statement  referred  to.  As  regards  ourselves,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we 
quoted  the  exact  words  of  the  Bath  Express. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ^ - 


"ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  CO  VENT  GARDEN  (OPERA  ; 

COMPANY,  Limited).— Last  Week  before  Christmas.  Positively  the  last  Four  Nights 
of  L’Afrieaine  this  Season.  Last  Two  Nights  of  Le  Domino  Neir.  Production  of  Mr.  ] 
Charles  DctteH’s  New  Opera,  in  One  Acf,  entitled  Christmas  Eve.— On  Monday,  Tuesday,  I 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  Meyerbeer’s  grand  and  highly  successful  Opera,  L’AFRICAINE.  , 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Madlle.  Ida  Gillkess,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Cook  ;  Messrs.  Charles  Adams,  Henry  Haigh,  J.  G.  Patey,  Ellis,  C.  Lyall,  £.  Duseek.  and 
Alberto  Laurence. — Conductor, Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  On  Wednesday  anti  Friday.  CHRISTMAS  : 
EVE.  Madame  F.  Lancia,  Madame  E.  Hey  wood  ;  Mr.  A.  Cook,  and  Mr.  David  Miranda  (his  I 
first  appearance).  To  conclude  with  Auber’s  celebrated  Opera,  LE  DOMINO  NOIR.  Miss  ; 
Louisa  Pyne,  Mesdames  Thirlwall,  Le  filer,  and  A.  Cook  ;  Messrs.  Henry  Haigh,  A.  Cook, 
C.  Lyall,  E.  Dussek.  and  J.  G.  Patey.  On  Boxing  Night.  December  26,  will  be  presented,  on  a 
scale  of  unprecedented  splendour,  a  New  Comic  Christmas  Pantomime,  entitled  ALADDIN  ! 
nnd  the  WONDERFUL  LAMP,  or  Harlequin  and  the  Flying  Palace.  The  Grand  Trans¬ 
formation  Scene  invented  and  painted  by  Mr.  T.  Grieve.  A  Morning  Performance  of  the 
Pantomime  will  be  given  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  Two  o’clock.— Tickets  maybe 
secured  in  advance  without  charge  lor  booking.— Acting  Manager,  Mr.  Edward  Murray ;  Stage  ; 
Manager,  Mr.  W.  West. _ _ 

jX/TR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

win  appear  in  A  PECULIAR  FAMILY.  After  which  Mr.  Parry  will  give  his  i 
MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  (.Last  time  on  Wednesday).  Thursday,  MRS.  RoSELEAF’S  j 
LITTLE  EVENING  PARTY.  Every  Evening  (except  Saturday)  at  Eight;  Saturday,  at  | 
Three.  Admission,  Is., 2s.,  3s.,  and  5s — ROYAL  GALLERY  of  ILLUSTRATION,  14  Regent  i 
Street. _  j 

TX/TR.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD  RAUL  (Last  Week  but  One),  at  the  ! 

EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly,  in  their  New  Entertainment,  RIPPLES  ON  THE  j 
LAKE,  and  the  ”  Living  Photograph  ”  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  “  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,” 
and  “  White  Daisy.”  Ten  Songs  and  Impersonations.  Roars  of  Laughter  at  the  Comic  Cha-  | 
racters — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howurd  Paul's  FAREWELL  BENEFIT  next  Wednesday,  December  13.  j 


TV/TUSICAL  UNION.  —  Communications  to  the  Director, 

addressed  18  ITanover  Square,  will  be  attended  to  in  the  absence  of  the  Director. 


Florence,  November  28. 


J.  ELLA. 


CTODARE.  —  TWO  HUNDRED  and  SIXTY-THIRD 

^  REPRESENTATION-THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  HALL— MARVELS 
in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  as  performed  by  command  before  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  at  Windsor  Castle,  Tuesday  Evening,  November  21, 1865 — Great 
Sensation  created  by  the  SPHYNX,  a  Mystery;  the  Instantaneous  Growth  of  Flower-trees, 
and  the  Real  Indian  Buskct  Trick,  as  only  performed  by  Colonel  STODARE.  Every  Evening 
at  Eight.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s,  Old  Bond  Street,  and 
Box-oftice,  Egyptian  Ilall.  Admission,  Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s. 

_ **  Almost  mirnculous.”— Vide  Times ,  April  18, 1865. _ 

SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. — The 

^  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCIIE9  and  STUDIES  by  the 
MEMBERS  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  th$ir  Gallery,  5 Pall  Mull  East.  Nine  till  Dusk — Admission,  Is. 
_ _ WILLIAM  CALLOW,  Secretary. 

QMITHFIEL1)  CLUB  SHOW  of  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  and 

PIGS.  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.  ROOTS  and  SEEDS. —On  Monday,  ! 
Tuesday,  Wednesday, and  Thursday,  December  II,  12, 13,  14. 

QMITIIFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW,  Agricultural  Ilall. 

Open  Monday*,  December  11.— Admission,  First  Day,  5s. 


pATTLE  SHOW,  Agricultural  Hall.— The  SMITHFIELD 

CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW  contains  an  Epitome  of  the  best  British  Live  Stock  in 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  and  PIGS— Admission,  Monday,  after  Two  r.M.  (Private  View),  5s.; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  Is. 


QMITIIFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW,  Agricultural  Hall, 

contains— in  CATTLE:  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Devons,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Long¬ 
horned,  Highlanders,  Polled  Scots,  Horned  Scots,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Half- b reds.  In  SHEEP; 
Leicester*.  South  Downs,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Shropshire  Downs,  llumpshirc  Downs,  West 
Country  Downs,  Kentish,  Ryeland,  llerdwick,  Cheviot,  Dorset,  Blackfaced.  Scotch,  &c.  In 
PIGS:  Large,  Medium,  and  SiunJL  White,  Black,  and  Black  and  White  Bacon  Hogs  and 
email  Porkers  from  all  Countries. 


A  WINTER  EXHIBITION.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

EXHIBITION  of  PICII  RES,  the  Contributions  of  British  Artists,  is  now  OPEN 
at  the  french  Gallery,  120  I  all  Mull,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnade— Admission,  Is.;  Cata¬ 
logue,  bd. 

LEON  LEFEYRE,  Secretary. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 

V'  Vn  Wa r  x.is,  removed  from  the  French  Gallery  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists’  Gallery, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  is  now  OPEN  from  Nine  until  Five  o’clock  Daily _ Admission,  Is. 

TTXLTER  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.  Visitor — The  Lord 

' *  Bishop  of  EXETER.  Council— The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  EXETER.  Principal— The 
Rev. R.  C.  PASCOIO,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. —This  College  is  designed  for 
Graduates  of  the  Universities  who  desire  to  nrepare  themselves  for  Ordination— For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  the  Close,  Exeter. 


rjHRIST’B  COLLEGE,  FINCHLEY,  N. 

X<-/'  Five  Miles  from  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Wai'dcn—  Rev.  T.  R.  WHITE,  M.  A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  Finchley. 

Sttbicardcn—TXev.  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

There  is  a  Large  Staff  of  Resident  Masters,  principally  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  und  Cambridge.  French  and  German  are  taught  by  Resident  Foreign  Masters 
Pupils  arc  prepared  in  the  Upper  School  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Woolwich,  Sand¬ 
hurst,  and  all  other  Competitive  Examinations.  There  is  a  Modern  Department,  in' which 
attention  is  chiefly  given  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  an  English  Education  and  to  Modern 
Languages.  The  Buildings  are  large  and  convenient,  with  excellent  Playgrounds  attached. 
There  are  Four  Scholarships  at  £30  a  year  each,  tenable  at  and  only  to  the  Pupils  of  t lie 
School. 

The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  about  January  30th,  April  25th,  and 
September  12th. 

Fees,  payable  in  advance,  18  Guineas  per  Term.  Medical  Attendance,  10s.  6d.  per  Term. 
Play-fund,  7s.  per  Term.  The  only  Extras  are  Books, Stationery,  Instrumental  Music,  an  1 
actnr.!  Disbursements. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  White,  Rectory.  Finchley,  N. 


HULL  and  EAST-RIDING  COLLEGE,  Limited. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON. 

It  is  intended  to  open  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  College,  Hull,  for  the  reception  of 
SCHOLARS,  after  the  next  Midsummer  Vacation,  and  the  Directors  arc  now  prepared  to 
receive  Applications  for  the  Appointment  of  PRINCIPAL,  who  must  be  a  Graduate  in 
Honours  of  one  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or 
Durham.  The  Salary  will  be  £300  per  annum,  without  residence,  with  the  addition  ot  a  Capi¬ 
tation  Allowance  of  £1  for  eueli  Pupil,  and  with  the  privilege  of  taking  Boarders.  The  School 
is  calculated  to  accommodate  from  150  to  200  Scholars. 


Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  Applications,  with 
Testimonials,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors,  18  Trinity  House  Lane, 
Hull,  on  or  before  January  15,  1866. 

JOHN  SANER,  .Tun.  \  r,  c 

_ ANGUS  M ACM  1  LI, AN,  M.D.J  Hon  Men. 

QUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 

Near  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

Head-Master— Rev.  J.  D.  KINGDON,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

This  School  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Governors,  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  who  have  also  attached  to  it- -Four  Exhibitions  of  £40  per  uunum,  tenable 
lor  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  (one  vacant  every  year).  Four  Scholarships  of  £25  per 
annum,  tenable  for  two  years,  not  at  an  University  (two  vacant  every  year).  There  is  also  au 
Exhibition  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  These 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  are  open  to  the  whole  School,  and  awarded  by  Examination. 

Advantages  for  a  limited  number  of  the  Sons  of  Clergymen — For  further  particulars  apply  to 
the  Head-Master,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on  Juuuary  20,  1866. 


Q YDENHAM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  PUPILS  from 

the  Age  of  Five  to  Twelve — Masters  attend — A  Prospectus,  and  good  References,  cun  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Miss  Higoins,  Fir  Lodge,  Upper  Sydenham. 


XT  AVAL  CADETSHIPS,  &c.  —  EASTMAN’S 

R.N.  ESTABLISHMENT,  SOUTHSEA. 

At  the  LAST  EXAMINATION  .NOT  ONE  PUPIL  FAILED  of  SIXTEEN  sont  up 
for  Examination  for  Naval  Cadetships. 

Fot  every  information,  address  Dr.  Spickernell,  as  above. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  UNIVER- 

*  *  SITIES,  and]  the  CIVIL  SERVICE— The  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Cor.  Chris.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.  I.  M.  College 
at  Addiscombe,  prepares  EIGHT  PUPILS  for  the  above,  and  will  have  Vacancies  after 
Christmas _ Address,  The  Lime9,  Croydon,  S. 

ATI  LIT  ARY  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  for  Wool- 

-LYJL  wich,  Sandhurst,  or  Direct  Commissions  in  the  Army,  and  Officers  about  to  enter  the 
Staff  College,  PREPARED  in  ull  the  Branches  required  at  the  Examinations,  by  a  Retired 
Married  officer,  who  lias  passed  through  the  Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst,  seen  much 
Active  Service  (Regimental  and  on  the  Stuff),  and  served  us  a  Captain  of  Engineers  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Advertiser  has  been  peculiarly  successful  in  Military  Tuition, huving  passed  all  those  whom 
he  has  Prepared.  The  highest  references. — Address,  A.D.C.,  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
Whitehall,  London.. _ 

ATILITARY  PREPARATIONS  under  ARMY  TUTORS, 

63  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill  —  Number  of  Students  only  Four.  There  are  TWO 
VACANCIES.  Last  Two  sent  up  obtained  Commissions  without  Purchase— Address,  Nauta 
Vi.*.  Monthly  Terms,  inclusive  :  for  Woolwich,  15  Guineas  ;  for  Sandhurst,  12  Guineas. 


nPIIE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate— Address,  Mathrmaticus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  VV. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  Civil 

Service  of  India  are  PREPARED  for  the  Competitive  Examination  at  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE  HALL,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  by  A.  D.  SPRANG.E,  M.A.,  assisted  by 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing.  At  each  of  the  Examinations  for  the  last  Seven  Years, 
Students  from  the  Civil  Service  Hall  have  taken  very  high  places— A  Prospectus,  giving  Terms, 
Referees,  List  of  Teachers,  and  Successful  Candidates,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


■WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  and  the  INDIAN 

▼  *  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.  _  Mr.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ's  College. 
Cambridge,  assisted  by  a  High  Wrangler,  a  High  Classic  (late  Fellow  of  his  College),  the  Senior 
Moralist  of  hia  yeur  at  Cambridge  tor  Moral  Sciences,  a  Graduate  und  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
University  of  London  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  beat  Masters  obtainable  for  Modern  and 
Oriental  Languages,  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  —  References  to  Parents  of 
Successful  Pupils _ Wiltshire  House,  St.John’s  Road,  Brixton. 


TTHE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours,  Oxford  (1852),  assisted  by  a  resident  Graduate  in  Matlicmatical  Honours  of 
Cambridge,  receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  lor  the  Universities  or  Bishops’ 
Examinations.  Vacancies  after  Christmas— Address,  Cottered  Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 


AN  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (in  Honours),  experienced  in 

Teaching,  and  holding  a  high  responsible  Educational  post,  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
PUPIL,  during  the  Winter  Months,  in  the  South  of  France  or  Italy— For  particulars,  address 
C.  II.  J.,  at  Laycock’s,  Bookseller,  Oxford.  _ 

PRIVATE  TUITION. — The  RECTOR  of  a  Healthy  Parish  in 

J-  Suffolk  (population  only  200),  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford,  and  experienced  in 
Tuition,  assisted  by  a  Resident  Cambridge  Wrangler  and  First  Class  Man,  prepares  a  few 
PUPILS  tor  the  Universities,  or  Civil  and  Military  Examinations.  Terms,  £160  per  annum — 
For  references,  & c.,  apply  to  M.A.,  Bellevue,  Tonbridge  Wells. 


PUITION  for  the  VACATION.— A  CAMBRIDGE  WRAN- 

GLER  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  PUPILS  for  the  Vacation,  who  are  preparing  for  any 
Competitive  Examinations,  especially  those  in  which  a  proficiency  in  Mathematics  is  desirable. 
Apply  to  F.  A.  IL,  20  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


ETON  COLLEGE. —ELECTION  I860.— a  late  K.S.  (in 

Honours)  of  Eton,  and  formerly  Scholar  of  his  College  at  Oxford,  who  has  successfully 
prepared  several  Pupils  for  Eton,  desires  to  READ  with  a  Candidate  tor  the  Election  to  the 
Foundation  in  1866.  The  Advertiser  also  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  School,  or  reads  with 
present  Etonians  during  the  ensuing  Christmas  Holidays — Address,  K.  S.,  36  Carey  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. _ _ 

jT/TR.  ARTHUR  O’LEARY  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 

-ILL  resumed  his  PIANOFORTE  nnd  COMPOSITION  LESSONS  for  the  Season — Terms, 
&c.,at  his  Residence.  1  Delamere  Crescent.  W. _ 

TNDIAN  CHILDREN,  and  Others.— An  English  WIDOW 

-L  LADY,  residing  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Brussels,  wishes  to  receive  One  or  Two  LITTLE 
BOYS,  or  Brother  and  Sister,  to  Educate  with  her  own  Son,  age  Eight  \ ears.  Masters 
provided.  The  highest  references  given— Address,  F.  D.,  Walling’s  News  Office,  410  Strand. 


TNSANITY. — A  MARRIED  PHYSICIAN,  having  a  large  and 

JL  handsome  House,  a  few  miles  West  of  London,  would  be  bunny  to  receive  into  his  own 
Family  a  LADY  Mentally  afflicted,  to  whom  he  otters  a  refined  and  happy  Home,  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  pleasant  Drawing-room  (32  feet  by  18),  with  separate  Entrance  Hall,  a  \  early  Visit  to 
the  Seaside,  Carriage  and  Horses,  and  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  a  Lady  of  Rank. 
High  personal  references.—  Address,  M.D.,  Messrs.  \N  iliiums  &  Co.,  124  Oxtord  btieet,  W . 
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The  Saturday  Review.  [December  9, 1865. 


rPO  LITERARY  MEN. — The  Proprietors  of  a  New  First-class 

X  WEEKLY  PAPER  are  desirous  of  engaging  the  Services  of  a  Gentleman  thoroughly 
competent  to  act  as  EDITOR.  Politics  Liberal.  Literary  Criticism  absolutely  independent. 
All  Communications  should  state  antecedents  and  qualifications.  The  strictest  privacy  may 
be  relied  upon— Address  (.by  letter  only,  pp.)  to  L.  S.  D.,  2  Victoria  Terrace,  West  Hampstead 
N.W. _ _ 

rFO  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.  —  The  GERMAN 

X  GALLERY,  168  New  Bond  Street,  W.  (Day  &  So n,  Limited),  will  be  opened  for 
the  EXHIBITION  and  SALE  of  a  general  COLLECTION  of . WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS  about  Christmas.  Artists  wishing  to  contribute  Works  will  please  apply  at,  or 
address  to,  the  Gallery,  a9  above. 

United  States  Documentary  and  other  State  Papers,  the  Property  of  the  Hon.  S.  Slidell, 
American  Law  Books,  the  Law  Library  of  a  Barrister,  &c. 

TV/TR.  IIODGSON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms, 

115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday,  December  12,  at  One,  Documentary  and  other 
STATE  PAPERS,  the  Property  of  the  lion.  S.  Slidell,  comprising  United  States  Public 
Documents  and  State  Papers,  310  vols.,  1853-9;  American  Archives,  9  vols.,  1837-53;  American 
State  Papers, 21  vols.,  1833-4;  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  11  vols.  and  1  part;  United 
States  Debates  in  Congress  (the  American  Hansard),  126  vols.;  Jefferson’s  Works,  9  vols.; 
Adams’s  Works,  10  vols.;  Copies  of  Kent’s  Commentaries;  Story  Commentaries;  Bancroft’s 
United  States,  8  vols.,  &c.  Also,  the  LAW  LIBRARY  of  a  Barrister  retiring,  containing 
Law  Journal,  1832  to  1863,  75  vols.;  Public  General  Statutes,  34  vols.;  Modern  Practical  Books, 
and  Sets  of  Reports  in  the  various  Courts— To  be  Viewed,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WANTED,  a  Situation  as  MESSENGER  or  LIGHT  PORTER, 

*  ’  by  a  Young  Married  Man,  wrho  would  be  willing  to  make  himself  generally  Useful. 
Can  give  good  references.— Address ,  G.  S.,  23  Great  Union  Street,  Newington  Causeway,  S. 

Hospital  for  consumption  and  diseases  of  the 

CHEST,  Brompton.  Founded  1841— This  Hospital  accommodates  Two  Hundred 
and  Eleven  In-Patients,  and  constantly  affords  Relief  to  some  Thousands  of  Out-Patients. 
There  are,  besides.  Twenty  Patients  in  the  Experimental  Sanatorium  at  Madeira;  and  Twenty 
more  are  received  at  the  “  Home,”  Manor  House,  Chelsea. 

Continuous  SUPPORT  is  required  and  solicited. 

PnrLIP  ROSE,  lion.  Secretary. 

_ HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 

Hydropathic  sanatorium,  sudbkook  paek,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water, and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

TX  TESSRS.  BICKERS  &  SON,  1  Leicester  Square,  W.C.,  beg 

X*X  respectfully  to  announce  that  they  have  purchased  large  numbers  of  the  principal 
BOOKS  of  the  Season — including  Livingstone’s  Zambesi,  21s.;  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
(abridged),  21s.;  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church  (2nd  Series),  16s. ;  Leighton’s  Life  of  Man  (symbolized 
by  the  Months),  42s.;  F.  W.  Robertson’s  Lite  and  Letters,  2  vols.,  259.;  Lecky’s  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  2  vols.  25s.;  Palgrave’s  Arabia,  2  vols.  28s.;  Curzon’s  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  7s.  6d. 
—which  will  be  supplied  on  their  usual  Liberal  Terms.  A  Complete  Catalogue  of  their  bound 
Books  will  be  ready  early  in  December,  post  free,  6d—  1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

T  R.  CLARK  &  CO.  invite  an  Inspection  of  their  CONTI- 

•  NENTAL  NOVELTIES  for  Christmas;  comprising  a  great  variety  of  Bonbons, 
Dragees.  Comfits,  Fondants,  Farcies,  Chocolates,  Cozaques,  Crystallized  and  Glace  Fruits,  &c.; 
also  Fancy  Boxes,  Puzzles,  Surprises,  Comic  Figures, #  Bouquets,  Garlands  and  Fruits  for 
Decoration,  Toys  for  Christmas  Trees,  English  and  Foreign  Comestibles,  Pates  de  Foies  Gras  et 
d’Amiens,  Yorkshire,  Game,  and  Camp  Pies,  Hams,  Tongues,  Sausages,  Caviare,  and  Wines, 
Spirits,  and  Liqueurs  of  the  Choicest  Quality.  Priced  Lists  on  application — FOREIGN  WARE¬ 
HOUSE,  97  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

rFHE  MAGIC  DONKEYS.  —  Roars  of  Laughter.  —  These 

X  wonderful  Animals  go  through  their  extraordinary  Evolutions  daily,  at  252  Strand, 
from  Ten  till  Five.  The  Pair  sent  post  free  for  14  Stamps.  The  Magic  PUNCH  and  JUDY, 
with  the  Dog  TOBY,  post  free  for  20  Stamps— H.  G.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  252  Strand. 

rFHE  GALANTY  SHOWMAN.— How  to  Make  a  Galanty 

X  Show,  and  act  the  Enraged  Cobbler,  the  Broken  Bridge,  Billy  Button,  Mother  Gpo6e, 

and  Punch  and  J udy,  with  Dialogues  complete.  150  Engravings,  post  free  for  12  Stamps _ H.  G. 

CLARKE  &  CO.,  252  Strand. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCII  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished, or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon  application.  Robes,  Surplices,  &c. 

T  A  V  E  R  S  &  B  A  R  R  A  U  D, 

X-i  ARTISTS  in  GLASS,  WALL  PAINTING  and  MOSAICS,  and 

DErHGNERS  of  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES. 

Endell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London;  and  at  93  Bridge  Street,  Manchester. _ 

QMITII,  BECK,  &  BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A  Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
3i  <  lorn  hill,  E.C. 

(  'UOiNOlL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST-GLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 — The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
&  BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6  Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they 
have  openedextensiveShow  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes, 
Stereoscopes,  and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments 
and  Apparatus.— Catalogues  6enton  receiptof  six  postage  stamps. 

HJ.  &  D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen,  Royal  Family,  and 

•  Courts  of  Europe— The  Public  and  Foreigners  in  London,  Manchester,  or  Liverpool, 
will  find  at  Messrs.  NICOLL’S  Establishments  Garments  ready  for  immediate  Use,  or  Made  to 
Order  at  a  few  hours’  notice. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Overcoats .  from  2  Guineas. 

Nicoll's  Winter  Frock  Coats .  „  3  „ 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Morning  Coats .  „  2  ,, 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Trowsers .  „  1  Guinea. 

Nicoll’s  Waterproof  Tweed  Coats .  ,,  1  ,, 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Overcoats  fur  Boys .  „  1  ,, 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Suits  „  .  „  1$  Guineas. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Knickerbocker  „  .  „  1  Guinea. 

Nicoll’s  Winter  Highland  Dress .  „  2  Guineas. 

H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114  to  120  Regent  Street,  22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

ASH  IONS  for  the  SEASON.  —  FARMER  &  ROGERS 

X  request  attention  to  the  following  exclusive  Novelties,  designed  expressly  for  their 
Firm:— 

THE  SIBERIAN  LAMBSKIN  COAT . 42s. 

THE  POSIIMINA  CLOTH  COAT,  from . 63s. 

THE  ALPINE  WATERPROOF  CLOAK  . 31s.  6d. 

THE  PENGUIN  CLOTH  SUIT. 

THE  ERMINE  CLOTH  OPERA  CLOAK  and  JACKET. 

Also,  a  large  and  magnificent  variety  of  real  China  Lamb,  Astracan,  and  Fur  Seal  Cloaks 
and  Jackets,  from  6  Guineas  to  30  Guineas.  Rich  Velvet  and  Cloth  Mantles.  Sable  and  Fur 
Trimmed  Cloaks  of  all  kinds,  from  84s.  to  100  Guineas. 

_ 171, 173,  175, 179  Regent  Street,  W. _ 

TNDIA  SHAWLS.  —  Large  Consignments.  —  FARMER  & 

X  ROGERS  request  attention  to  a  magnificent  Collection  of  CASHMERE  SHAWLS  just 
received  direct  from  India;  amongst  them  are  some  beautiful  specimens  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents— 171,  173, 175, 179  Regent  Street,  W. 

MAPPIN,  WEBB,  &  CO.,  SILVERSMITHS,  CUTLERS, 

PRE-EMINENT  FOR  THEIR 
ELECTRO  SILVER  PLATE  for  Dinner  d  la  Jlusse. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  PLATE  suitable  for  Presentation. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  and  STERLING  SILVER  for  Christening,  Wedding,  and  Birthday 
Presents. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  and  STERLING  SILVER  Volunteer  Rifle  and  Boating  Prizes. 
ELECTRO  SILVER  and  STERLING  SILVER  Cups  and  Tankards  of  elegant  design  and 
finish.  „  _  _  _  _ 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Tea  and  Coffee  Services  of  the  most  approved  Designs. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Side  Dishes  and  Dish  Covers,  plain  or  elegantly  engraved. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Dinner  Cruets  of  all  sizes. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Egg  Frames,  with  4  and  6  Cups,  various  patterns. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Fish-eating  Knives  and  Forks, Fish-Carvers  in  Case. 

ELECTRO  SILVER  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks  in  Cases,  an  extensive  Assortment. 

TABLE  KNIVES  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 

CANTEEN  CASES  completely  fitted  for  Officers. 

PLATE  CHESTS  for  Partial  or  Entire  Outfits  estimated  for. 

Furnishing  Ironmongery  in  all  its  Branches. 

AIAPPIN,  WEBB,  &  CO.,  77  and  78  Oxford  Street,  and  at  71  and  72  Cornhill,  City. 
Manufactory— The  Royal  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Priced  Lists  free  on  Application. 


T.ONDON  BRIDGE  LAND  COMPANY,  Limited. 

XX  ISSUE  OF  £5  PER  CENT.  FREEHOLD  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  Applications  for  the  £5  per  Cent.  Freehold  Mortgage 
Debentures  of  this  Company,  to  enable  them  to  develop  the  Company’s  Estate. 

The  Debenture  Holders  will  have  the  Security  of— 

1st.  A  First  Charge  upon  the  Estate  itself,  which  is  Freehold,  and  comprises  a  very  large  Area 
of  Building  Land,  adapted  for  the  erection  of  Warehouses,  Shops,  ana  other  first-class  Com¬ 
mercial  Premises  for  which  there  is  an  immediate  demand. 

2nd.  The  unpaid  Capital  of  the  Company,  amounting  to  £270,000,  held  by  a  numerous  and 
substantial  body  of  Shareholders. 

The  Debentures  will  be  issued  for  Terms  of  Three,  Five,  or  Seven  Years,  in  Sums  of  £100  and 
upwards,  and  will  carry  Coupons  for  the  Interest  payable  half-yearly. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Company’s  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Dale  &  Stretton,  3  Gray’s  Inn 
Square,  London,  W.C. 

rFHE  ARMY  and  NAVY.  —  The  UNITED  SERVICE 

COMPANY,  Limited,  ARMY  and  NAVY  AGENTS  and  BANKERS,  is  prepared 
to  act  as  BANKERS  and  AGENTS,  and  to  furnish  every  Description  of  Goods  and  Necessaries 
required  by  Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Naval  and  Military  Messes  supplied  with  Stores, 
Wines,  Beer,  &c. 

9  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. _ GEORGE  E.  HUDSON,  General  Manager. 

QIX  PER  CENT,  secured  on  Freehold  Property  in  London. 

^  The  Directors  of  the  INNS  of  COURT  HOTEL  COMPANY,  Limited,  are  still 
issuing,  for  Periods  of  Three,  Five,  and  Seven  Years,  Six  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Debentures,  with 
Coupons  attached  for  payment  of  Interest  Half-yearly.  Investors  may  pay  in  Full  or  by 
Instalments. 

63  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  December  1865.  H.  T.  L.  BE WLEY,  Secretary. 

piKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE.— REDUCTION  of  DUTY.— The 

Reduced  Duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  is  now  charged  on  all  Insurances  effected. 


Duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  Cent,  per  j 
whether  on  Buildings,  Furniture,  or  Stock. 

Lombard  Street  and  Charing  Cross,  July  1865. 


now  charged  on  all  Insurances  effected, 
GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


BONUS  YEAR — Established  40  Years. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  37  Cornhill, 

London.  Established  1824.  Capital  £5,000,000. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Special  Notice— The  BOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be  CLOSED  for  the  next  Investigation 
on  August  1 ,  1866.  Proposals  lodged  now  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Profits  then  to  be 
ascertained. 

This  Company  has,  during  the  last  Four  years,  issued  4,057  Policies,  insuring  £1,841,199;  and 
the  Division  to  be  made  at  August  1  next  will  include  the  Profits  realized  from  August  1. 
1861,  to  August  1,  1866. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  Liberal  Conditions,  Prompt  Settlements. 

Invested  Funds  at  August  1,  1864,  upwards  of .  £900,000 

Annual  Revenue  from  all  sources .  194,000 

Amount  of  Life  Insurance  in  force  .  3,300,000 

Low  Rates  for  Persons  going  to  India  and  the  Colonies. 

Prospectuses  and  Proposal  Forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  from  any  of 
the  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

FREDK.  GARLE  SMITH,  Secretary  to  London  Board. 

37 Cornhill,  London.  R.  STRACHAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street, 

X— •  London, 

For  the  Assurance  of  the  Lives  of  Persons  in  every  Station  of  Life. 

Invested  Assets-FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Annual  Income—  HALF- A-MILLION. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  Lives  of  any  Persons  for  Sums  not  exceeding  £10,000,  either 
with  participation  in  Profits,  or  at  a  lower  rate  of  Premium  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Profits  are  divided  every  fifth  year,  four-fifths  thereof  being  appropriated  to  the  persons 
assured  on  the  part  icipating  scale  of  Premium. 

At  the  Six  Divisions  of  Profits  which  have  been  made,  Bonuses  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  £4,164,147  have  been  added  to  the  several  Policies. 

The  Claims  paid  to  December  31,1864,  amounted  to  £6.580,091 ,  being  in  respect  of  Sums  assured 
by  Policies  £5,167,984,  and  £1,412,107  in  respect  of  Bonuses  thereon. 

Prospectuses,  Statements  of  Accounts,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  may  be  obtained,  and  Assur¬ 
ances  effected,  through  any  Solicitor  in  Town  or  Country,  or  by  application  direct  to  the 
Actuary  at  the  Office  in  London. 

_ WILLIAM  S.  DOWNES,  Actuary. 

T?OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

X  ^  Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  I.,  and  confirmed  by  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London  ;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Sub-  Govei'nor. 

CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq.,  Deputy-  Governor. 

Directors. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  GarrattCattley.Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell.Esq. 
William  Davidson, Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Lord  Josceline  W in.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq. 

William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fihb,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

The  Duty  on  Fire  Assurances  has  been  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  cent,  per 
annum, from  Midsummer  1865. 

No  Charge  is  now  made  by  this  Corporation  for  Fire  Policy  or  Stamp,  however  small  the 
Assurance  may  be.  . 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  the  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insurable  on  the  same  Life. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter, from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  Century  and  a  half. 

A  Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

_ _ ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

1-1 OME  and  COLONIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

AX  LIMITED. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000 — Paid  up,  £100,000. 

Chief  Offices — 69  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCES  at  moderate  rates,  and  on  liberal  terms. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  Manager :  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 
SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

BONUS  YEAR,  1865. 

SIXTH  SEPTENNIAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

NINETY  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  WHOLE  PROFITS  DIVIDED  AMONG 
THE  ASSURED. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

ATORTII  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  CLOSE  ON  DECEMBER  31. 

Proposals  for  LIFE  INSURANCE  must  be  lodged  at  the  Head  Office,  in  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  or  with  the  Agents  of  the  Company,  on  or  before  the  above  date,  otherwise  the  Policy 
will  not  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Division  of  the  Surplus  then  to  be  declared. 

The  FUND  to  be  Divided  will  consist  of  the  Profits  accumulated  during  the  Seven  Years 
since  1858. 

The  MARKED  SUCCESS  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  this  Company  during  the 
last  two  years  is  shown  by  the  LARGE  AMOUNT  of  INSURANCES  EFFECTED,  viz.; 


2,311  New  Life  Policies,  assuring., 


£1,988,437 

£64,897 


New  Annual  Premiums  . . . . . . 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Increase  in  Fire  Premiums  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  ..  £100,000 

Every  facility  offered  to  Insurers,  and  all  kinds  of  business  transuded. 

Forms  of  Proposals,  and  full  Information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Offices,  or  from  any  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Company. 

Head  Offices. 

London:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  8  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Edinburoh:  64  PRINCES  STREET. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE, 

WE  do  not  find,  on  a  first  glance  at  the  broad  state¬ 
ments  addressed  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  Message, 
that  it  contains  any  very  strong  denunciations  or  fiery 
rhetoric,  which  is  satisfactory.  Its  tone  seems  to  be  studiously 
pitched  in  a  low  key.  It  will  be  curious  if  American 
statesmen  have  learned,  in  the  presence  of  real  difficulties,  to 
be  moderate  in  language  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  see, 
England  has,  almost  for  the  first  time,  not  been  insulted  even 
for  party  purposes,  because  there  do  exist  grave  inducements 
in  America,  if  not  to  suspect,  at  least  to  misunderstand,  us. 
The  substance  of  the  Message  had  been  to  a  great  extent  anti¬ 
cipated  by  the  rumours  detailed  by  the  correspondents  of  the 
daily  papers,  and  everybody  knew  that  the  sensational  element 
would  not  be  conspicuous  in  President  Johnson’s  utterances. 
What  his  policy  has  been,  his  speech  is ;  he  tells  nothing  that 
we  did  not  know,  and  he  announces  only  what  every  one  was 
certain  that  he  must  announce. 

Following  precedents  from  which  he  could  scarcely  de¬ 
viate,  Mr.  Johnson  divides  his  Message  into  a  discussion  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  concerns  of  the  Union.  Recon¬ 
struction  stands  in  the  van,  and  it  is  treated  with  some¬ 
thing  of  that  safe  platitude  in  which  we  are  all,  once  a 
week,  exhorted  to  be  virtuous.  The  seceding  States  are  to  be 
invited  and  welcomed,  and  the  past  is  to  be  forgotten.  But 
the  future  is  not  to  be  the  past.  The  right  to  secede  is  to  be 
negatived,  and  the  institution  of  slavery  to  be  prohibited. 
These  are  the  conditions  on  which  reconstruction  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  but  at  present  we  are  not  very  clearly  told  by  what 
process  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  remodelled,  or  whether  Congress  will  be  invited  formally 
to  abrogate  the  separate  existence  of  the  States.  A  safe  and 
obscure  reference  is  made  to  the  State  prisoners  charged 
with  treason ;  but  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  life  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  may  be  dismissed  when  his  successful 
rival  simply  announces  that  treason  is  a  crime  which  ought  to 
be  punished. 

The  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  promised  by 
the  President  is  likely  to  be  less  illusory  than  some  European 
promises  in  the  same  direction.  Possibly  the  moderation  in¬ 
dicated  in  this  wholesale  disbandment  may  not  amount  to 
much.  Soldiering,  except  when  there  is  an  enemy  in  the  field, 
is  not  the  most  profitable  investment  for  Yankee  industry ; 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  most  of  the  regiments  lately 
engaged  in  the  field  would  in  any  case  have  disbanded 
themselves.  Reconstructed  America  stints  itself  to  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  of  50,000  men,  capable  of  expansion — we  sup¬ 
pose,  by  skeleton  regiments — to  82,000;  and  if  this  estimate 
is  not  addressed  to  Wall  Street,  it  shows  that  the  apprehen- 
fiions  entertained  of  negro  insubordination  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  negroes  in  check 
by  a  regular  army,  are  not  entertained  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  navy  disappear ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  nature,  a  few  months  would  have 
seen  the  end  of  those  extemporized  tubs  and  rafts  which 
are  dignified,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  with  the  name  of  war- 
vessels.  A  paper  fieet  can  easily  be  reduced,  and  when 
we  remember  the  unrebuked  audacity  of  the  Alabama 
and  Shenandoah ,  cynics  may  hint  that  the  American  navy 
on  a  peace  establishment  cannot  be  more  formidable  to  the 
world  than  on  its  war-footing.  In  his  reference  to  the  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  of  finance,  though  Mr.  Johnson  is  cautious,  he 
distinctly  suggests  the  policy  of  funding,  and  he  anticipates 
the  absorption  of  the  debt  in  thirty  years. 

•  When  we  come  to  the  more  interesting  paragraphs  — 
more  interesting  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  — 
we  seem  to  be  listening  only  to  a  faint  and  subdued 
echo  of  Mr.  Seward’s  letters  to  Earl  Russell.  The 


topics,  and  even  the  phraseology,  are  much  the  same ;  and 
if  Congress  does  not  complain  of  being  served  with  cold 
cabbage,  we  need  not  be  very  indignant  that  once  more 
we  listen  to  the  complaints  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  all  if  American  statesmen  had 
never  committed  any  worse  wrong  against  England  than 
that  of  being  tedious.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  we  have  heard  all  this  before,  Congress  has  had  no 
official  knowlege  of  all  our  unkindness  and  precipitancy,  and 
of  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the  act  which  admitted  the 
Confederates  to  belligerent  rights.  It  was  therefore  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  Message  of  the  President  should  to  some 
extent  reproduce  the  unpleasant  topics  already  dwelt  upon 
in  the  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But,  to 
do  him  justice,  Mr.  Johnson  studiously  avoids  all  that 
could  provoke  needless  irritation  between  the  two 
countries.  He  could  not  say  less  than  he  has  done,  for  Mr. 
Seward  has  already  committed  himself  to  the  same  line ; 
but  he  might  have  availed  himself  of  the  example  of  more 
than  one  of  his  predecessors  by  saying  a  great  deal  more. 
Bunkum,  however,  for  once,  does  not  sound  in  high 
places  ;  and  as  everybody,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  knows  how  a  reference  to  arbitration  was,  in  a 
sense,  offered  from  Washington,  and  to  what  extent  it  was 
declined  in  London,  we  learn  with  satisfaction  that,  while 
America  retains,  as  she  has  a  right  to  do,  a  grievance, 
she  “  does  not  present  the  subject  as  an  impeachment 
“  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  a  Power  professing  the 
“  most  friendly  dispositions.”  In  that  limbo  of  diplo¬ 
macy  to  which  common  sense — which  means  a  sense  of 
common  interests  —  has  consigned  so  many  national 
quarrels,  we  can  well  afford  to  allow  the  claims  for 
compensation  to  go  smouldering  on,  even  at  the  risk  of  the 
ashes  of  a  dying  dispute  being  kindled  by  the  occasional 
exigencies  of  American  party  warfare.  Mr.  Johnson’s  words 
are  here  distinctly  reassuring  as  to  the  future.  “I  do  not 
“  advise  any  present  attempt  at  redress  by  the  Legislature. 
“  The  future  friendship  of  the  two  countries  must  rest  on  the 
“  basis  of  mutual  justice.”  With  this  safe  and  moderate 
and  even  conciliatory  language  used  with  reference  to  this 
country,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
reserved  any  vitriol  for  France.  When,  a  week  or  so  ago, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Message  would  strongly  enforce 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  began  to  be  asked  in  England, 
whether  the  Monroe  doctrine  had,  after  all,  much,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  do  with  the  French  intervention  in  Mexico.  However, 
we  are  reassured.  Maximilian  has  not  received  notice  to 
quit ;  nor  is  the  Emperor  Napoleon  menaced  for  his  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  pacification  of  Mexico.  President  Johnson  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  an  assertion,  which  is  certainly  inoffensive 
enough,  that  he  will  always  be  prepared  to  leave  it  open 
for  consideration  whether  occasion  might  not  arise  to  “  defend 
“  Republicanism  against  foreign  interference.”  There  is  safety, 
and  good  sense  too,  in  abstract  propositions  when  judiciously 
enounced;  and  we  trust  that  when  a  European  Holy  Alliance 
really  sends  an  armada  to  put  down  all  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  countrymen  will  fall  back  upon 
their  prudent  assertion  of  their  present  duties  and  contingent 
responsibilities. 

On  the  whole,  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  possible  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  American  statesmanship,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  American  State-papers.  Moralists  tell  us  that 
trouble,  and  the  sad  experiences  of  life,  smooth  the  temper  and 
soften  the  manners.  It  may  be  with  nations  as  with  men. 
Bishop  Butler  thought  that  a  whole  nation  could  go  mad 
together.  We  gladly  believe  that  a  great  people  can  become 
temperate,  moderate,  and  just. 
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JAMAICA. 

THE  latest  intelligence  from  Jamaica  proves  that  the 
frightened  colonists  are  recovering  their  senses.  The 
Assembly  hesitates  to  abolish  the  Constitution  because  a  riot 
has  taken  place  in  a  corner  of  the  island,  and  the  Government 
measure,  after  receiving  various  amendments,  will  probably 
be  defeated  on  the  arrival  of  news  from  England.  The  extra¬ 
vagant  proposal  of  disabling  measures  against  Dissenters  has 
been  summarily  rejected.  No  more  executions  or  trials  by 
martial  law  are  reported,  and  it  is  said  that  peace  has  been 
everywhere  re-established.  There  is  perhaps  a  white  minority 
which  is  recovering  from  its  surprise,  and  it  is  no  longer  dan¬ 
gerous  to  question  the  proceedings  of  the  Government.  The 
Governor,  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  will  pro¬ 
bably  hear  with  astonishment  the  impression  which  their 
proceedings  have  made  on  public  opinion  at  home.  Time¬ 
servers  will  be  eager  to  disclaim  complicity  with  the  vigorous 
measures  which  they  lately  applauded ;  and  the  civil  and 
military  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  acts  perpetrated 
under  colour  of  martial  law  will  find  their  complacency 
shaken.  If  the  Attorney-General  of  Jamaica  really  sat  as 
Captain  of  Militia  on  a  Court-Martial,  he  will  reflect  that 
he  would  have  been  better  employed  in  providing  the 
Governor  with  legal  advice.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  tide  of  feeling,  if  not  of  opinion,  may  turn  in 
England. 

The  preachers,  the  philanthropists,  and  the  professional 
agitators  are  doing  their  utmost  to  disgust  all  prudent  and 
sensible  persons  with  the  cause  of  their  black  clients  in 
Jamaica.  The  unwieldy  deputation  which  waited  on  Mr. 
Cardwell  displayed,  among  other  characteristic  qualities,  a 
good-breeding  which  is  peculiar  to  the  intolerant  professors 
of  benevolence.  A  Minister  who  had  listened  patiently 
to  half  an  hour’s  minute  dictation  from  a  volunteer  adviser 
with  a  Polish  name  might  reasonably  expect  a  hearing 
when  he  commenced  the  answer  which  the  deputation 
came  to  demand.  As  soon,  however,  as  Mr.  Cardwell 
expressed  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Eyre  deserved  some  con¬ 
sideration,  he  was  interrupted  by  his  courteous  audience 
with  cries  of  “  Question,”  as  if  he  had  been  wantonly  trifling 
with  their  patience.  For  many  years  the  friends  of  the 
blacks  have  not  had  so  plausible  an  excuse  for  denouncing 
the  hostile  European  race ;  but  Exeter  Hall  is  so  little 
in  the  habit  of  listening  to  evidence,  that  its  organs  prefer 
intolerant  declamation  and  calumnious  violence  even  to 
fair  victory  in  argument.  There  can  be  no  object  in  extreme 
hurry,  unless  it  is  thought  desirable  to  anticipate  the  correc¬ 
tive  or  palliative  tendency  of  fuller  information.  Exaggerated 
rhetoric  can  only  alienate  the  sympathies  of  those  who, 
desiring  to  be  just,  would  nevertheless  regret,  the  necessity 
of  censuring  high  officers  who  may  have  erred  in  times 
of  panic  or  excitement.  If  the  Baptist  ministers  were 
wise,  they  would  wait  in  the  background  for  their  expected 
triumph  over  their  adversaries.  It  by  no  means  follows  that, 
if  the  Jamaica  outbreak  was  suppressed  with  undue  rigour, 
the  teachers  of  the  negroes  are  blameless  for  the  disaffection 
which  terrified  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Poli¬ 
ticians  who  are  determined  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  are  not  at  leisure  to 
inquire  whether  a  missionary,  who  was  notorious  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  was  a  rebel  or  a  hero.  Mr.  Eyre  has,  perhaps 
hastily,  accused  Mr.  Knibb’s  successors  in  the  present  day 
of  encouraging  disloyalty  amoDg  the  coloured  popula¬ 
tion.  The  representatives  of  the  sect  in  England  have  alter¬ 
nately  repudiated  Mr.  Gordon’s  connection  with  their  body 
and  inclined  to  adopt  him  as  a  martyr ;  but  at  present  the 
conductors  of  the  agitation  seem  to  have  settled  down  into 
a  belief  that  “  he  was  condemned  to  a  bloody  death  for 
“  loving  the  people  too  well.”  One  imprudent  enthusiast 
read  to  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting  a  letter  in  which  Gordon 
charged  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  with  applying  a  sum 
of  publie  money  to  the  purchase  of  a  piano  for  his  wife. 
The  publication  of  a  vulgar  and  impudent  libel  is  no  excuse 
for  hanging  a  man  by  the  judgment  either  of  a  civil  or  a 
military  court ;  but  the  letter  gives  colour  to  the  charge 
that  Gordon  was  a  mischievous  demagogue,  and  the  undis¬ 
criminating  admirers  of  his  conduct  bear  a  portion  of  the 
discredit.  The  Polish  gentleman  who  kindly  superintends 
English  philanthropy  exhibited  the  bad  taste  of  his  school  in 
a  more  harmless  form  when  he  read  an  absurd  telegraphic 
despatch  about  a  brilliant  anti-slavery  meeting,  supposed  to 
have  been  held  at  Madrid.  “  Large  attendance  of  ladies. 
“  Deeply  affected.  First  tears  shed  in  Spain  for  the  negro. 


“  Victory  gained.  God  be  praised.”  The  first  tears  shed  in 
Spain  for  the  negro  may  possibly  deserve  a  telegraphic  report, 
but  as  slavery  was  abolished  in  Jamaica  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  the  infant  Beformers  of  Spain  might  be  charged 
with  impertinence  for  presuming  to  lecture  the  English  nation 
on  the  treatment  of  the  blacks.  The  Madrid  Exeter  Hall  is 
probably  an  obscure  institution,  if  indeed  it  is  not  wholly 
imaginary. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  meeting,  entered,  as  might  have  been  expected,  into 
the  principles  involved  in  the  controversy  rather  than  into  the 
squabbles  of  political  and  religious  factions.  He  looked, 
however,  too  deeply  into  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and 
he  condemned  too  sweepingly  the  right  to  proclaim  martial 
law,  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  a  dangerous  power.  It  is  true 
that,  in  suspending  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  an  Imperial 
or  Colonial  Government  performs  an  irregular  act,  and 
incurs  a  grave  responsibility  ;  but  if  there  were  a  for¬ 
midable  insurrection  at  home,  or  in  a  colony,  during  the 
recess  of  Parliament,  a  Minister  who  neglected  to  proclaim 
martial  law  might  well  deserve  impeachment,  although  the 
performance  of  his  duty  could  only  be  condoned  by  an 
Act  of  Indemnity.  The  American  President  has,  within  a 
few  weeks,  restored  in  the  loyal  States  the  suspended  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  best  lawyers  have  held  that  many  of  the 
military  courts  have  acted  in  defiance  of  law,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  habitually  usurped  powers  which  could  only  be  con¬ 
ceded  on  the  ground  of  urgent  public  necessity.  As  there  is 
no  supreme  Parliament  in  the  United  States,  even  an  Act  ot 
Congress  is  insufficient  to  justify  a  breach  of  the  Constitution. 
If  the  earliest  allegations  of  Mr.  Eyre’s  apologists  had  been 
supported  by  evidence,  his  resort  to  martial  law  would  have 
been  approved  even  by  the  steadiest  supporters  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom.  It  would  have  been  better  to  suspend  the 
law  than  to  allow  the  negroes  to  massacre  the  white 
population.  As  the  case  stands,  according  to  the  reports 
which  have  been  received  from  Jamaica,  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  any  insurrection  was  attempted  or  medi¬ 
tated.  The  transfer  of  Gordon  from  civil  to  military 
jurisdiction  raises  a  separate  issue  ;  and  even  if  the 
Governor  can  make  a  technical  defence,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  ought  to  h.  ve  withdrawn  the  prisoner 
from  the  ordinary  tribunal.  The  excessive  punishments 
which  appear  to  have  been  inflicted  after  all  resistance  to 
authority  had  ceased  are  apparently  only  to  be  explained 
by  antipathy  to  a  despised  race.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
deviates  into  a  wide  inquiry  when  he  states  that  there 
is  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  party  in  England  which  has 
never  cordially  accepted  the  principles  of  a  free  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  is  more  certain  that  in  every  country  where  white 
men  live  by  the  side  of  inferior  races  there  is  a  party, 
neither  political  nor  ecclesiastical,  but  co-extensive  with  the 
European  commonalty,  which  habitually  refuses  to  accept 
the  principles  of  equality.  In  Jamaica,  a  negro  riot  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  servile  revolt,  to  be  punished  as  a  crime  after 
it  has  been  suppressed  by  force.  There  is  too  much  dis¬ 
position  in  English  society  so  far  to  share  the  Colonial  pre¬ 
judice  as  to  assume,  in  spite  of  official  statements,  that  all 
acts  committed  by  authority  were  justifiable.  Exeter  Hall  is 
perhaps  not  aware  that  its  own  violence  and  unfairness  have 
confirmed  the  confidence  of  the  numerous  supporters  of  the 
Jamaica  Government. 

Lord  Bussell  and  Mr.  Cardwell  are  not  to  be  complimented 
on  the  dignity  or  adroitness  of  their  demeanour.  They  have 
unconsciously  encouraged  the  philanthropic  deputations  to 
believe  that  the  opinions  and  policy  of  the  Government  have 
been  modified  by  clamour.  It  seems  certain  that  Mr.  Eyre’s 
celebrated  despatch  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  disapproved 
either  by  the  Colonial  Office  or  by  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Card- 
well  was  understood  to  defend  the  Governor,  in  his  reply 
to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  and  it  may  be  concluded  from 
his  language  that  he  believed,  probably  on  sufficient  grounds, 
in  the  reality  of  the  intended  insurrection.  When  Lord 
Bussell,  a  few  days  afterwards,  received  a  deputation  from 
Lambeth,  the  Government  had  already  determined,  not 
only  to  institute  an  inquiry,  but  to  suspend  Governor 
Eyre  during  the  investigation.  Lord  Bussell’s  lan¬ 
guage  was  depressed  and  faintly  apologetic,  although 
he  still  professed  to  dwell  on  the  propriety  of  not  prejudging 
the  question.  It  would  have  been  better  either  to  have  de¬ 
clined  the  visit  of  self-appointed  advisers  or  to  have  returned 
vague  and  conventional  answers  to  the  addresses.  Statesmen 
must  often  change  their  intentions,  but  a  prudent  reserve 
protects  them  from  the  suspicion  of  pliancy  and  timidity.  If 
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Lord  Palmerston  had  still  reigned  in  Downing  Street,  the 
religious  societies  would  have  first  known  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  by  seeing  the  appointment  of  the  provisional 
Governor  in  the  Gazette. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  Commissioners  who  are  to 
inquire  into  the  Jamaica  affair  should  command  confidence, 
or  rather  that  they  should  deserve  it.  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  is  a  public  servant  of  long 
experience,  of  calm  temper,  and  of  great  attainments.  There 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  appointing  some  eminent  member 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  as  his  princi¬ 
pal  colleague.  A  lawyer  of  inferior  rank,  however  able  and 
learned,  could  not  have  acquired  the  authority  or  the  judicial 
aptitude  which  are  especially  required  on  the  occasion. 
Sir  Henry  Storks  is  considered  a  good  soldier  and  an  able 
administrator,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  been  judiciously 
selected  for  the  duty  of  restraining  both  the  white  population 
and  the  negroes  within  the  limits  of  order.  It  may  be  hoped 
that,  except  in  form,  Sir  Henry  Storks  will  not  be  burdened 
with  judicial  duties,  for  which  he  has,  on  former  occasions, 
displayed  a  more  than  soldierly  incompetence.  In  Corfu  he 
was  a  zealous  partisan  of  a  local  faction,  and  he  was  guilty  of 
gross  injustice  to  some  of  the  highest  English  and  Ionian 
functionaries.  As  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry,  he  would  pro-  ■ 
bably  wish  to  form  an  honest  judgment;  but  he  would 
commence  the  inquiry  with  a  bias  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  his  original  impression  would  be  proof  against 
evidence  and  argument.  It  is  evident  that  the  opinion 
of  a  layman,  and  especially  of  a  soldier,  on  the  legality 
of  Gordon’s  trial  would  be  absolutely  worthless.  In  the  ap¬ 
proaching  inquiry,  which  appears  to  be  for  a  moment  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  inopportune  arrival  in  England  of  Colonel 
Nelson  and  Colonel  Hill,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
collect  evidence,  but  to  silt  it  and  to  weigh  it  with  a  patient 
impartiality  which  belongs  exclusively  to  professional  lawyers. 
The  announcement  that  the  Commission  is  about  to  proceed 
to  Jamaica  will  perhaps  terminate  or  interrupt  sectarian  and 
factious  agitation.  When  the  facts  of  the  case  are  authentically 
known,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  award  approval,  punishment, 
and  censure. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  speech  which  Mr.  Bright  made  last  Wednesday  at 
Birmingham  was  in  every  way  superior  to  that  which 
he  made  at  Blackburn.  It  was  more  skilful,  more  eloquent, 
more  lively,  and  more  telling.  He  is  evidently  beginning  to 
speak  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  is  on 
the  winning  side,  and  that  his  victory  is  not  far  off.  He  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  he  knows  no  more  of  the  coming  Reform  Bill 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  does.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  he 
takes  for  granted  that  it  will  be  very  like  the  Bill  of  1 860, 
and  that — whereas  he  and  other  ardent  Reformers  are  learning 
to  adopt  what  they  honestly  believe  to  be  a  moderate  tone, 
and,  as  Mr.  Hughes  expressed  it,  are  persuading  themselves 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread — the  rumours  are  dying 
away  that  the  Government  means  to  cut  its  own  throat,  and 
give  up  its  credit  and  position,  either  by  referring  the 
matter  to  a  Commission,  or  by  proposing  a  little  tinker¬ 
ing,  peddling  change,  that  would  satisfy  nobody.  Mr. 
Bright  is  perhaps,  therefore,  right  to  be  in  good  spirits, 
and  to  accept  the  position  which  he  claims  of  being  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  noiseless  million  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Eor 
the  moment  he  is  willing  to  forget  that,  according  to  his 
estimate,  there  are  four  more  millions  of  his  countrymen  who 
are  not  only  perfectly  noiseless  themselves,  but  as  to  whom  he 
himself  does  not  venture  to  make  a  noise.  But  there  must,  in 
politics,  be  practical  limits  to  everything,  and  for  the  present 
we  will  take  the  great  question  of  Reform  as  he  puts  it,  and 
allow  that  the  issue  to  be  decided  is  whether  we  will  or 
will  not  have  an  extra  million  of  voters.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Mr.  Bright  apparently  includes  in  this  million  every  one 
who  has  a  house  in  a  Parliamentary  borough,  for  this, 
he  thinks,  ought  to  be  the  true  limit  of  the  present 
Reform  Bill ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  tempting  finality 
in  the  proposal,  for  even  very  Liberal  theorists  may  be 
inclined  to  allow  that,  until  the  other  noiseless  four 
millions  get  houses,  they  may  be  left  out.  All  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  admission  of  so  large  an 
additional  number  of  voters  cannot  be  noticed  in  a  single 
speech ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Bright  touched  on 
very  essential  points  when  he  undertook  to  prove,  first,  that 
the  change  is  recommended  by  a  party  whose  character  gives 
weight  to  the  recommendation ;  secondly,  that  it  is  justified 


by  historical  precedents ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  will  conduce  to 
specified  improvements  in  legislation. 

On  each  head  there  was,  in  all  that  Mr.  Bright  said,  a 
strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  He  again  attacks  the 
Tories ;  but  this  time,  although  his  attack  was  not  quite  fair, 
it  came  within  the  scope  of  legitimate  party  warfare.  It  is 
quite  as  much  open  to  Mr.  Bright  to  indulge  in  vague  abuse 
of  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Mr.  Adderley  as  it  is  open  to  them 
to  abuse  him  in  the  same  way.  How  it  is  any  kind  of  disgrace 
to  Sir  J  ohn  Pakington  to  sit  for  a  borough  the  area  of  which 
is  forty-one  square  miles,  an  audience  that  enjoyed 
the  joke  ought  to  be  able  to  explain.  But  Mr.  Bright 
was  fairly  entitled  to  say,  if  he  pleased,  that  Sir  John  Pakington. 
and  Mr.  Adderley  had  simply  been  speaking  without  warrant 
when  they  asserted  that  he,  and  those  who  thought  with  him, 
are  Republicans.  A  man  who  is  accused  directly  of  being  a 
Republican  has  always  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to 
reply  that  he  is  not  a  Republican,  that  he  loves  the  Queen 
and  honours  her,  and  wishes  above  all  things  for  the  stability 
of  her  throne.  Hostile  critics  may  always  surmise  that  the 
course  he  takes  is  likely  to  shake  her  throne,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of'opinion,  and  every  man  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  fact  whether  he  desires  a  particular  form  of  government  or 
not.  Mr.  Bright  has  also  a  great  advantage  when  his  Tory 
adversaries  assert  that  his  projects  are  revolutionary.  He  can 
appeal  to  the  names  and  the  reputation  of  those  who  have 
been  in  favour  of  a  Reform  Bill  within  the  last  few  years  ; 
and  he  justly  says  that  the  mere  fact  of  approving  a  wide 
Reform  Bill  ought  not  to  raise  a  presumption  of  favouring 
revolution,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  list  must  include, 
as  he  informs  us,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis, 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Queen  herself.  It  is  also 
a  lair  retort  to  say  that  the  Tories  have  stigmatized  as  revo¬ 
lutionary  many  measures  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  that  they  have  steadily  opposed 
most  of  the  best  changes  in  legislation  that  have  been  made  in 
this  country.  All  this  is  quite  fair  argument,  but  it  does  not 
give  the  whole  truth.  It  will  convince  those  already  con¬ 
vinced,  like  the  live  thousand  auditors  of  Mr.  Bright,  who 
were,  he  told  them,  more  entitled  than  any  other  body  of  men 
to  call  themselves  the  Commons  of  England ;  but  it  would  not 
convince  those  who  want  perfectly  sound  arguments  to  con¬ 
vince  them.  When  Mr.  Bright  says  he  is  not  a  Republican 
we  believe  him,  but  when  he  calls  the  United  States  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  and  holds  it  up  in  every  way  as  our 
model,  he  certainly  suggests  the  question  what  it  is  that  we 
gain  by  not  having  a  Republic  here.  When  he  says  that 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  the  Prince 
Consort  were  in  favour  of  a  Reform  Bill  a  lew  years 
ago,  we  feel  that  the  respectability  of  these  names  may  shield 
any  one  from  abuse  who  thinks  as  they  thought,  but  that 
practically  it  would  be  far  more  important  to  know  whether,  if 
they  were  alive,  they  would  wish  for  a  Reform  Bill  now.  We 
have  had  more  experience  and  more  discussion  since  they 
favoured,  or  are  supposed  to  have  favoured,  Reform — for  we 
are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Bright  conveys  accurately  the 
private  views  of  the  Prince  Consort — and  it  is  difficult  to 
feel  certain  whether  they  would  not  have  modified  their 
opinion.  And,  lastly,  although  we  do  not  in  the  least  mind 
hearing  the  Tories  abused,  the  abuse  which  dwells  only 
on  the  good  measures  they  have  opposed  is  not  quite  fair. 
They  have  opposed  some  bad  measures,  too ;  and  the 
country  feels  grateful  to  them  for  this,  and  even  considers 
that  they  have  been  in  some  degree  useful  by  forcing  the 
goodness  of  good  measures  to  be  proved  before  they  were 
carried. 

Except  scientific  analogies,  historical  precedents  are,  of  all 
sources  of  argument,  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  mislead¬ 
ing.  It  is  absolutely  fatal  to  know  about  crystals  and  gases  and 
seed-vessels,  and  then  to  apply  the  knowledge  to  politics ;  but  it 
is  almost  as  fatal  to  know  about  the  Parliaments  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  works  of  Lord  Somers.  The  difference  is,  that 
gases  and  crystals  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  affairs, 
whereas  the  Parliaments  of  Charles  I.  and  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Somers  have  something  to  do  with  English  politics ;  but 
the  amount  of  that  connection  can  only  be  ascertained  by  patient 
reflection  and  inquiry,  and  must  be  stated  with  endless  quali¬ 
fications  and  niceties  of  language.  Mr.  Bright  tells  us 
that  in  the  Parliament  of  1628  the  question  arose  as  to 
several  boroughs,  whether  the  right  of  voting  lay  in 
a  very  limited  number  of  town-councillors  or  in  the 
burgesses  generally,  and  that  the  House  decided,  in  every 
case,  that  the  right  lay  with  the  larger  number.  The  interval 
which  separates  this  decision  from  the  proposition  that,  two 
centuries  later,  a  million  more  voters  should  be  added  to  the 
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general  electoral  roll  is  incalculable.  The  House  of  Commons 
in  1 6c 8  had  to  decide  whether,  in  certain  towns,  there  should 
be  a  nomination  by  a  clique  or  fair  election.  The  House  of 
Commons,  in  1866,  may  have  to  decide  whether  it  will  give 
the  franchise  to  a  number  of  voters  that  will  swamp  altogether 
its  present  constituents ;  and  scarcely  any  two  questions  in 
politics  could  be  more  different.  Then,  again,  in  the  days  of 
W illiam  III.  it  was  proposed  that  no  one  should  vote  at  elections 
unless  he  belonged,  or  would  conform,  to  the  Established  Church ; 
and  Lord  Somers  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  “  the  right 
“  to  vote  for  representatives  is  the  essential  privilege  by  which 
“  every  Englishman  preserves  his  property,  and  whoever  de- 
“  prives  him  of  this  takes  away  his  birthright.”  This  was  a 
very  good  argument  against  those  who  wished  to  exclude 
Dissenters  from  exercising  their  existing  right  of  voting,  and 
who  yet  were  not  prepared  to  forbid  Dissenters  to  hold  pro¬ 
perty.  If  a  religious  difference  was  not  to  incapacitate 
a  man  from  holding  property,  as  it  did  in  Ireland,  then 
it  ought  not  to  debar  him  from  such  modes  of  protecting 
property  as  he  possessed.  It  was  obvious  that  only  some 
Englishmen  possessed  this  means  of  protecting  their  pro¬ 
perty,  and  it  was  only  those  who  possessed  it  *  that  can 
have  had  a  birthright  in  it.  Whether  other  Englishmen, 
who  did  not  possess  it,  might  be  wisely  invested  with  it  was  a 
question  with  which  Lord  Somers  did  not  in  any  way  attempt 
to  deal.  Mr.  Bright  was  on  stronger  ground,  although  on 
ground  more  familiar  to  his  Birmingham  audience,  and  there¬ 
fore  probably  less  imposing,  when  he  tried  to  show  the 
particular  and  immediate  advantages  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  flow  from  a  Keform  Bill.  Besides  the  abolition 
of  the  Game-laws  and  of  the  Irish  Church,  there  is  the 
general  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  rendering  im¬ 
possible  that  such  cases  should  occur  as  that  of  the 
Dorsetshire  labourer  who  once  seemed  so  strangely  unfortu¬ 
nate,  for  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  stealing  a  hurdle  to  make  a 
little  fire  for  a  sick  wife  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  support 
on  eight  shillings  a  week,  but  who  now  seems  so  strangely 
fortunate,  as  he  has  had  two  hundred  pounds  collected  for  him 
by  the  spasmodic  benevolence  of  the  British  public.  Mr. 
Bright  tried  to  guard  himself  against  the  imputation  that  he 
wanted  to  rob  the  rich,  or  set  the  poor  against  them ;  and  we 
will  not,  therefore,  check  him  in  his  adoption  of  a  proper  tone  by 
asserting  that  he  might  have  adopted  it  a  little  more  heartily. 
And  if  it  is  once  distinctly  understood  that  the  enmity  of  class 
against  class  is  of  all  things  to  be  deprecated,  and  that  all  the 
alloAvance  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  existing  generation 
of  landoAvners  shall  be  made,  then  we  think  it  true  that  a 
Keform  Bill  might  do  something  for  the  poor ;  and  this  is  the 
chief  reason  that  induces  moderate  men,  who  are  perfectly 
removed  from  all  party  intrigues  and  aims,  to  wish  for  it. 
The  tone  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  improved  as  to 
all  that  affects  the  poor.  It  might  get  rid  of  that  air  of 
languid  benevolence  and  contemptuous  impotence  which  it 
borrows  from  good  society  when  the  poor  have  to  be  thought 
of.  The  position  of  the  English  agricultural  poor  is  highly 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  run  some  risk 
if  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  political  change  would 
improve  it. 


ITALY. 

nnHE  position  of  the  Italian  Government  is  said  to  be  veiy 
JL  precarious,  and  as  it  is  the  fate  of  all  Italian  Govern¬ 
ments  to  be  precarious,  the  statement  is  very  probably  true. 
The  President  of  the  new  Chamber  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Government,  and  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  said,  for  he  was 
only  elected  by  a  bare  majority,  and  the  four  Vice-Presidents 
all  belong  to  the  Opposition.  If  the  Italians  can  get  better 
men  than  the  present,  they  are  of  course  quite  right  to  change ; 
but  to  foreigners  it  appears  that  the  present  Government  has 
at  least  been  successful  in  maintaining  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  country.  The  diplomatic  papers  recently  laid  before 
the  new  Parliament  show  that  General  La  Marmora  has  done 
his  best  to  make  Italy  respected  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Pie 
has,  in  the  first  place,  forced  the  minor  States  of  the  Zollverein 
to  recognise  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Prussia,  knowing  how 
tenderly  some  of  these  States  felt  for  Austria,  tried  hard  to  get 
Italy  to  assent  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  Zollverein 
before  this  recognition  had  been  obtained.  General  La  Mar¬ 
mora  very  wisely  and  very  properly  replied  that  Italy  could  get 
on  just  as  well  whether  States  of  the  size  and  importance  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  recognised  her  or  not.  She  did  not  ask 
them  to  recognise  her.  Their  moral  approbation  or  disappro¬ 
bation  was  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  her ;  but  if 


they  wished  to  deal  with  her  at  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
must  treat  her  with  proper  respect.  Prussia  tried  to  make 
things  comfortable  in  a  variety  of  ingenious  ways,  but  the 
Italian  Cabinet  was  firm ;  and  the  end  was,  that  being  hard- 
pressed  by  Prussia,  and  happening  at  the  moment  to  be  out 
of  humour  with  Austria,  the  minor  German  States  assented, 
and  did  what  Italy  insisted  they  should  do.  In  the  same  spirit 
General  La  Marmora  met  a  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  certain  local  regulations  of  a  purely  commercial  kind 
between  the  dwellers  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Venetian  frontier ; 
and,  as  the  scheme  had  the  countenance  of  France,  it  required 
some  little  courage  to  show  independence.  But  the  Italian 
Government  persisted  in  the  view  that  it  could  not  treat 
Lombardy  as  in  any  way  holding  a  different  position  to  the 
Italian  Crown  from  that  occupied  by  the  provinces  which  had 
annexed  themselves  to  the  Kingdom  by  a  popular  vote,  and 
that  goods  from  every  part  of  Italy  must  pass  the  Venetian 
frontier  on  the  same  terms  as  might  be  imposed  on 
the  admission  of  goods  coming  only  from  Lombardy.  The 
Austrian  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  that 
to  allow  this  would  be  to  admit  that  the  Eomama  and  the 

O 

Sicilies  belonged  to  the  same  Sovereign  as  Lombardy  did,  and 
this  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  scheme,  therefore,  fell 
through  ;  and  General  La  Marmora  was  evidently  very  glad 
it  did.  For  behind  this  primary  objection  lay  another,  which 
it  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome.  The 
Venetians,  he  thought,  would  consider  that  if  regulations 
were  made  between  Italy  and  Austria  in  which  they  Avere 
treated  as  Austrian  subjects,  it  Avould  look  as  if  Italy  Avas 
content  that  they  should  remain  so ;  and  the  only  Avay 
to  dispel  this  notion  Avould  be  to  treat  the  negotiation  for 
!  a  commercial  union  as  preliminary  to  further  negotiations 
for  a  union  of  a  totally  different  kind,  and  for  giving  up 
Venetia  to  Italy.  The  Vienna  Cabinet  naturally  objected  to 
this  altogether,  and  replied  that  it  must  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  Austria  Avould  never  give  up  Venetia,  and  that  the 
commercial  union  was  desirable  because  Venetia  Avas  to  remain 
permanently  Austrian.  After  this,  nothing  more  was  to  be 
said  or  done ;  but  although  nothing  came  of  the  discussion, 
the  Italian  Government  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
having  done  exactly  Avhat  Italy  Avould  have  Avished  it 
to  do. 

The  Italian  Parliament  Avill  soon  be  occupied  with  a  much 
more  serious  task  than  that  of  deciding  Avhether  Vice- 
Presidents  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Government  or  not.  It 
Avill  have  to  determine  Avhether  it  Avill  take  the  strong  steps  to 
avert  national  bankruptcy  which  M.  Sella  calls  on  it  to  take. 
There  is  a  deficit  in  the  Budget  of  1 866  of  ten  millions  and  a 
half  sterling.  Will  the  country  make  a  great  effort  to  increase 
its  revenue  to  such  a  point  as  shall  insure  that  this  deficit,  if 
not  altogether  removed,  shall  be  so  largely  reduced  that  con¬ 
fidence  Avill  be  restored  ?  In  round  numbers,  he  proposes  to 
take  a  million  off  the  expenditure,  and  to  add  six  millions  to 
the  receipts.  That  is,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
tAvo-thirds.  This  Avould  be  an  effectual  mode  of  meeting  the 
difficulty.  If  the  Italians  can,  and  will,  pay  six  millions  more 
than  they  do,  the  increase  of  revenue  derived  from  the  advanc¬ 
ing  produce  of  taxes  in  a  prosperous  country  ought  to  bring 
j  the  day,  before  very  long,  when  there  Avould  be  no  deficit  at 
|  all.  But  six  millions  is  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
}  burdens  of  Italy,  and,  of  these  neAV  six  millions,  no  less  than 
four  are  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  grinding  com — that  is,  by 
an  excise  on  the  first  article  of  subsistence.  It  is  a  hard 
struggle  Avhen  every  poor  man  in  the  nation  is  called  on  to 
pay  dearly  for  his  loaf;  aud  patriotism  is  put  seriously  to  the 
j  test  Avhen  it  is  the  stomach  of  the  daily  labourer  that  has  to 
feel  and  respond  to  its  claims.  We  may  be  sure  that  no 
Finance  Minister  Avould  have  proposed  such  a  tax  if  he  could 
have  seen  a  possibility  of  raising  the  money  in  any  other  Avay. 
No  tax  could  be  more  unpopular  in  its  nature,  or  more  sure 
to  provoke  the  bitter  denunciations  of  the  numerous  adver¬ 
saries  of  every  Government  Avho  think  it  sIioavs  a  popular  and 
liberal  spirit  to  censure  every  measure  that  pinches  the  loiver 
orders.  But  if  this  tax  is  not  voted,  M.  Sella,  and  probably 
his  colleagues  too,  Avill  go  out.  Some  of  the  objectors  and 
censors  must  then  take  office,  and,  hoAvever  much  they 
may  have  blustered  and  declaimed,  they  can  have  but  three 
courses  before  them.  They  must  either  reduce  the  army  and 
naA»y  to  a  point  Avhich  Avill  fill  the  enemies  of  Italy  with 
delight ;  or  they  must  let  the  nation  become  bankrupt,  and 
sink  into  the  hopeless,  bewildered  confusion  of  Spain,  or  pro¬ 
bably  into  the  far  Avorse  confusion  of  a  nation  that  cannot  hold 
together  as  Spain  can  even  when  bankrupt;  or  they  must 
discover  some  other  ucav  tax  as  productive  as  that  on  the 
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grinding  of  corn  is  supposed  to  be.  The  nation  is  passionately 
attached  to  the  pursuit  of  political  objects  for  the  attainment 
of  which  a  very  large  military  expenditure  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  it  has  a  real  abhorrence  of  bankruptcy,  and  a  keen 
sensitiveness  to  the  loss  of  credit  which  it  must  encounter  if  it 
cannot  pay  its  debts.  But  as  it  cannot  keep  up  the  army  and 
pay  its  debts  unless  it  bears  the  burden  of  new  taxes,  it  must 
either  put  up  with  the  tax  on  grinding  corn  or  with 
some  other  tax  that  will  produce  four  millions  sterling 
a  year.  Now,  in  all  the  threats  of  opposition  to  the  Bill  of 
which  we  hear,  we  never  come  on  any  suggestion  of  a  better 
way  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  than  that  which  M.  Sella 
suggests.  Severe  as  will  be  the  pressure  that  this  tax  will  put 
on  Italians,  no  way  is  proposed  of  getting  the  money  which 
will  cause  a  slighter  pressure.  If  the  Italians  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest ;  if  poor  men  will  eat  less,  in  order  that  their  country 
may  hold  the  position  in  Europe  to  which  they  aspire ;  if  the 
mass  of  the  people  care  for  political  freedom  and  dignity  with 
the  intense  and  protracted  zeal  with  which  the  Americans  of 
the  Northern  States  cared  for  the  conservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  extinction  of  slavery ;  then  the  tax,  however  painfully 
it  may  be  felt,  will  be  paid,  just  as  the  heavy  taxe3  were  paid 
which  enabled  the  Eederals  to  maintain  their  credit  and 
prosecute  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  Italian  Government  1ms  the  satisfaction,  such 
as  it  is,  of  knowing  that,  if  it  has  difficulties  to  encounter,  its  old 
enemy,  the  Pope,  has  difficulties  of  his  own  that  are  still  more 
serious.  The  receipt  of  Peter’s  Pence  has  fallen  off  during  the 
last  year  by  one-third.  The  Catholic  world,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  gets  tired  of  voluntary  contributions  to  which  there 
is  no  limit.  So  long  as  a  great  object  is  supposed  to  be  at¬ 
tainable  by  a  very  strong  effort  made  once  for  all,  those 
who  desire  this  object  will  subscribe  almost  anything.  If, 
for  example,  England  could,  by  one  single  payment,  secure 
the  conversion  of  all  the  native  inhabitants  of  India  to 
Christianity  of  a  decent  Protestant  type,  it  might  pro¬ 
bably  consent  to  increase  the  National  Debt  by  one-half. 
But  as  this  conversion  is  likely  to  take  place  very  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  as  it  is  not  certain  that,  unless  the  present 
type  of  missionary  is  largely  altered,  India  ever  will  be 
Christian,  most  Englishmen  leel  the  duty  of  subscribing  for 
the  conversion  of  Hindoos  sit  very  lightly  on  their  consciences. 
They  may  be  wrong,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  way 
in  which  they  feel ;  and  although  they  may,  in  a  general 
way,  wish  to  support  the  Pope,  and  may  have  a  comlortable 
sense  that,  in  giving  Peter's  pence,  they  at  once  forward  their 
own  salvation  and  do  something  specially  annoying  to  infidels, 
Protestants,  heretics,  and  generally  to  all  persons  tainted  with 
the  wicked  English  spirit  of  looking  at  ecclesiastical  preten¬ 
sions,  still  Catholics  will  grow  faint  and  fainter  in  their  ardour 
of  generosity  as  they  see  less  clearly  when  the  call  lor  it  will  be 
at  an  end.  The  Pope,  unless  he  consents  to  let  Italy  share  the 
burden  of  his  debt  and  accept  the  liabilities  of  the  provinces 
which  it  won  from  the  Church,  must  go  on  for  ever  asking  the 
iaithful  to  support  him.  But  they  do  not  give  him  enough,  and 
he  is  therefore  obliged  to  get  further  into  debt.  The  interest 
on  new  loans  has  to  be  met,  and  the  Peter's  Pence  at  once  fall 
off  and  are  destined  to  meet  an  increasing  expenditure. 
But,  as  the  gift  is  theoretically  an  optional  one,  and  is  really 
so,  excepting  so  iar  as  the  priests  order  and  control  its  amount 
in  particular  cases,  the  donors  may  naturally  reflect  that,  if 
their  money  cannot  effect  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to 
effect  —  if  it  cannot  really  maintain  the  temporal  power 
in  an  honourable  position  —  it  may  be  as  well  to  refrain 
from  giving  it,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  true  that  the  more  devoted  and  zealous  will 
possibly  reject  such  thoughts  as  impious,  and  as  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  ;  and  they  may  give  as  much  as  they 
ever  gave,  in  order  to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  are  ready 
lor  the  .sacrifice  of  self,  even  though  the  sacrifice  may  be  a 
useless  one.  But  the  majority,  even  of  good  Catholics,  cannot 
help  common  sense  sometimes  intervening,  and  whispering 
that  it  can  do  no  good  to  any  one  that  they  should  give 
their  hardly-earned  money  to  the  support  of  a  hopeless 
cause.  But  if  the  Pope  is  once  bankrupt,  he  must  lose  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  and  his  political  mission.  He  has,  indeed, 
the  resource  of  selling  or  mortgaging  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
in  the  district  that  remains  to  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is 
willing  to  do  this  rather  than  treat  with  Italy.  But  even  this 
resource  cannot  last  long.  There  must  be  very  few  purchasers 
in  Koine  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  more  the  market  is 
glutted  the  lower  will  be  the  prices  offered.  iSuch  artificial 
means  ol  propping  up  a  falling  Government  cannot  last  long,  and 
the  dajr  must  soon  come  when  either  the  temporal  power  will 
end  or  will  be  put  on  an  entirely  new  looting. 


KAILWAY  LEGISLATION. 

IT  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  after  two  unusually  heavy 
Sessions,  an  increased  number  of  Private  Bills  should  have 
been  deposited  for  the  ensuing  year.  Although,  however,  the 
great  addition  to  the  capital  already  invested  in  public  under¬ 
takings  renders  fresh  applications  to  Parliament  necessary,  the 
list  of  Bills  but  loosely  indicates  the  amount  of  labour  which 
must  be  devoted  to  private  legislation.  A  large  proportion  of 
Bills  will  be  unopposed,  and  many  petitioners  will  agree  to  a 
compromise  before  their  claims  are  ready  for  adjudication. 
Experience  will  show  whether  man}'  litigants  avail  themselves 
of  a  late  Standing  Order  which  enables  the  Referees,  by  consent 
of  parties,  to  dispose  of  the  entire  case.  Some  questions  of 
great  importance  must  be  decided  by  Select  Committees, 
unless  contending  parties  can  agree  among  themselves  to 
some  satisfactory  arrangement.  It  is  proposed  to  open  new 
routes  to  Brighton,  to  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  and  to 
Scotland,  and  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  in  each  case 
local  feeling  will  be  favourable  to  the  projectors.  There 
are  few  inquiries  more  difficult  than  the  comparison  of 
vested  interests  in  existing  railways  with  the  public  con¬ 
venience  which  is  apparently  involved  in  the  establishment 
of  a  competing  system.  Those  who  have  occasion,  as  parties 
or  as  judges,  to  consider  similar  questions  arc  aware  that  it  is 
impossible  to  refer  decisions  on  complicated  facts  to  any 
general  rule.  Popular  opinion  inclines  alternately  to  extreme 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  shareholders  and  to  exclusive  regard 
for  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  public.  Professed  economists 
sometimes  declare  that  railway  companies  require  rest,  that 
capital  accounts  ought  to  be  speedily  and  permanently  closed, 
and  that  competition  is  but  another  name  for  combination ; 
yet  the  same  theorists  are  ready,  when  the  fashion  changes, 
to  denounce  the  opponents  of  unnecessary  undertakings  as 
monopolists,  and  to  protest  against  their  being  even  heard 
against  a  scheme  which  may  perhaps  reduce  a  flourishing 
company  to  poverty  or  insolvency.  The  evils  of  wasted 
capital  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  railways  constructed  in  England  are  legitimate  under¬ 
takings,  which  may,  under  proper  management,  be  fairly  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  a  reasonable  profit ;  but  the  wildest  adven¬ 
turers  would  never  have  sunk  their  money  in  railways  if 
they  had  thought  it  possible  that  they  were  to  be  submitted 
to  unlimited  competition  at  the  will  of  private  persons. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  lately  that  the  only  parties 
really  concerned  in  an  inquiry  as  to  a  proposed  railway  are  the 
capitalists  who  offer  to  make  the  line,  and  the  landowners  who 
are  to  be  expropriated  by  contract  or  by  compulsion.  It  is 
argued,  therefore,  that  Parliament  ought  to  approve  of  every 
Bill  which  is  unopposed  by  landowners ;  and  the  further 
inference  that  a  private  owner  ought  not  to  place  a  veto  on 
a  public  undertaking  follows  with  a  certain  logical  force. 
The  Lands  Clauses  Act  provides  compensation  for  property 
which  is  taken,  and  the  interest  of  the  projector  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  sufficient  security  for  the  public  utility  of  the 
enterprise.  It  is  a  startling  discovery  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  take  the  property  of  every  other  man  for  purposes 
which  he  may  consider  profitable  to  himself;  yet,  if  it  were 
true  that  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the 
sacrifice,  it  might  be  difficult  to  oppose  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  so  loudly  proclaimed.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
the  professed  advocates  of  the  Continental  plan  of  exclu¬ 
sive  concessions  should  also  recommend  a  system  which  is 
characteristically  described  as  free-trade  in  railways.  Much 
ignorant  praise  has  been  bestowred  on  the  reports  of  nineteen 
years  ago  which  were  published  under  Lord  Dalhousie’s  sanc¬ 
tion,  because  they  discouraged  the  competition  of  new-comers  in 
all  cases  where  existing  companies  were  willing  to  construct 
necessary  or  desirable  branches.  The  entire  withdrawal  of  all 
preference  and  protection  is  recommended  by  the  same  popular 
instructors,  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  inconsistency. 
A  general  antipathy  to  railway  directors,  and  to  all  their 
supposed  accomplices,  is  equally  gratified  by  charges  that  they 
are  neglecting  the  interests  of  their  shareholders,  and  by  com¬ 
plaints0  that  the  proprietors  themselves  enjoy  a  pernicious 
monopoly.  Common  enmities  are  said  to  cement  friendships, 
but  those  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  railway  dividends 
will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  join  tlio  assault  which,  through 
their  agents,  is  directed  against  themselves.  A  Board 
which  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  for  not  closing  a  capital 
account  cannot  be  expected  to  watch  passively  the  opening  oi 
a  capital  account  by  a  rival,  for  the  professed  purpose .  of 
abstracting  traffic,  or  rather  ol  obtaining  power  to  abstract  it. 

According  to  the  new  theory,  any  body  of  capitalists  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  construct  a  new  line  by  tho  side  ol 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  from  London  to  Doncaster. 
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Additional  accommodation  would  thus,  it  is  said,  be  provided 
for  passengers  and  freighters,  and  the  landowners  would  receive 
the  value  of  the  property  which  would  be  taken.  The  illus¬ 
tration  may  appear  extravagant,  from  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposed  results;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
enterprise  would  not  be  profitable  and  safe.  The  owner  of  a 
second  line  between  the  same  extreme  points  can  at  once 
compel  the  older  competitor  to  divide  his  profits ;  and  if  the 
mileage,  the  gradients,  and  the  other  conditions  are  equal,  the 
new-comer  can  claim  half  the  proceeds  of  the  common  purse. 
Half  the  receipts  of  the  Great  Northern  main  line  would 
perhaps  pay  a  fair  dividend  on  a  capital  which  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  cost  of  the  existing  undertaking.  The 
fares  would  not  be  lowered,  the  number  of  trains  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  increased,  and  the  interests  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  would  be  in  all  respects  identical,  although  the  junior 
partner  had  forced  himself  into  a  share  of  the  business.  If 
the  new  line  were  longer,  or  if  the  gradients  were  heavier, 
it  might  not  improbably  be  found  profitable  to  send  the  entire 
traffic  by  the  existing  line,  although  the  new  proprietors 
would  take  their  share  of  the  profits.  In  this  case,  three  or 
four  millions  would  have  been  expended  for  purposes  of 
plunder,  without  producing  the  smallest  commercial  or 
material  advantage  to  the  general  community.  The  supporters 
of  a  theory  have  no  right  to  object  to  an  extreme  case  which 
shows  the  fallacy  of  their  doctrine.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  direct  piracy  of  the  plan  of  a  flourishing  undertaking 
might  be  the  most  profitable  application  of  the  system  of 
unregulated  competition.  It  would,  however,  be  better  for 
both  parties  that  a  contractor  should  be  bought  off  than  that 
he  should  waste  his  money  in  making  a  duplicate  line.  There 
is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  black  mail  which  would 
be  levied  on  railway  proprietors  if  Parliament  no  longer 
required  proof  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  a  proposed 
undertaking.  When  adequate  advantages  are  really  offered 
by  a  competing  line,  it  is  almost  invariably  sanctioned.  Every 
great  commercial  town  is  now  reached  by  two,  three,  or  four 
railways.  There  was  a  time  when  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  carried  all  the  Northern  traffic,  and  Lord 
Dalhousie  reported  against  the  unnecessary  competition  of 
the  Great  Northern.  As  far  as  a  rule  can  be  extracted  from 
a  legislation  which  necessarily  follows  the  diversity  of  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  now  a  settled  principle  that,  when  intermediate 
districts  require  railways  of  their  own,  the  new  parallel  lines 
are  allowed  to  extend  themselves  to  terminal  points,  although 
the  through  traffic  has  been  sufficiently  accommodated. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Parliamentary  Committees  will  adopt 
the  fallacy  that  existing  interests  have  no  claim  to  considera¬ 
tion.  A  reasonable  amount  of  certainty  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  useful  enterprises. 
The  contractors  who  have  pushed  railways  into  some  of  the 
least  promising  districts  of  the  country  have  conferred  great 
and  unexpected  benefits  on  the  inhabitants  and  on  the  owners 
of  property.  In  some  instances  they  create  a  profitable  traffic, 
and.  they  may  fairly  expect  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own 
adventure.  Their  capital  would  never  have  been  risked  if 
they  had  supposed  that  competitors  might  watch  their  experi¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  their  losses  and  of  dividing 
their  gains.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how.,  even  under 
existing  conditions,  money  can  have  been  provided  for  some 
costly  lines.  The  alliances  of  the  great  Companies  have  almost 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  forcing  a  new  line  on  one  rival  by 
threats  of  introducing  a  competitor  into  a  district;  yet  it  isfound 
that  contractors  are  willing  to  pay  themselves  in  shares  for  an 
outlay  which  often  seems  entirely  unremunerative.  For  some 
years  Parliament  has  declined  to  inquire  too  closely  into 
pecuniary  resources  which  are  always  forthcoming  after  a 
Bailway  Act  has  been  passed.  Committees  have  shown  habitual 
favour,  even  to  unpromising  undertakings,  where  projectors, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
interests,  apparently  rely  on  the  profits  of  a  new  or  imperfectly 
developed  traffic.  Attempts  to  extort  from  existing  Com¬ 
panies  a  share  of  their  receipts  ought  to  be  vigilantly  watched, 
though  they  are  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned. 


AMERICAN  TOLERATION. 

IT  is  astonishing  how  hardly  the  human  mind  struggles 
against  even  the  most  rudimentary  idea  of  liberty,  and 
especially  when  that  liberty  is  claimed  upon  questions  of 
religion.  So  long  as  it  is  associated  with  doctrines  of  equality, 
it  finds  pupils  and  preachers  in  abundance.  The  liberty 
which  claims  to  think  and  act  without  control  from  kings  or 
nobles  is  sure  of  very  extensive  popularity,  because  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  majority.  But  as  soon  as  the  tyranny  of  govern¬ 


ing  classes  or  exclusive  castes  has  been  banished  into  history, 
liberty  loses,  one  by  one,  the  enthusiastic  crowd  that  had 
hitherto  accompanied  her  advance.  The  time-honoured 
truisms  are  not,  of  course,  abandoned ;  but  the  majority  see 
the  possibility  of  numerous  exceptions  from  their  application 
the  moment  that  liberty  becomes  the  demand  of  the  minority. 
This  falling  off  in  popular  zeal  as  soon  as  the  majority  become 
the  oppressors,  has  always  been  more  conspicuous  in  religious 
questions  than  in  any  others ;  both  because,  in  matters  of 
religion,  feelings  are  more  irritated  by  differences  of  opinion, 
and  also  because  for  some  ages  past  religions  oppression  has 
been  the  act  of  the  majority.  A  ruler  might  with  impunity 
tyrannize  over  the  majority  in  political  or  social  matters; 
but  in  religion  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  persecute  unless  the 
majority  was  on  his  side.  The  world  is  therefore  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  ardent  advocates  of  freedom  not 
disdaining  to  apply  the  pressure  of  the  law  to  enforce  the 
adoption  of  their  own  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 

Yet  the  contrast  is  so  glaring  and  so  offensive  that  each 
new  instance  of  it  excites  an  interest  which  familiarity  cannot 
entirely  blunt,  especially  when  it  shows  itself  among  those 
who  profess  to  have  made  special  and  peculiar  advance  in 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  Sabbath  ques¬ 
tion  is  just  now  exhibiting  in  a  grotesque  form  the  intolerance 
that  often  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  minds  of  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  professors  of  liberality.  Scotland  is  the  most  liberal 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  Eree  Kirk  is  the  most  liberal 
part  of  Scotland.  Yet  it  is  from  the  Free  Kirk  that  proceeds 
constantly  the  demand  that  not  only  the  devout  members  of 
the  Free  Kirk  itself,  but  all  other  human  beings,  shall  be 
condemned,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  for  the  good 
of  their  own  souls,  to  pass  a  seventh  part  of  their 
time  without  amusement,  movement,  or  whisky.  America 
professes,  present  circumstances  notwithstanding,  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  understand  freedom  better  than  any  other 
nation  upon  earth.  And  in  America  the  very  cream  of  all 
that  is  republican  and  illuminated  and  advanced  is  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Yet  in  Boston  there  has 
been  an  outbreak  of  Sabbatarianism  which  leaves  every 
Scotch  precedent  in  the  shade.  In  Scotland,  the  fanatics 
freely  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law ;  but  they  get  it  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  In  Boston,  they  wield  all  the  powers  of  a 
very  despotic  police,  and  apply  it  to  cases  which  only  the 
more  extreme  of  the  Scotch  clergy  would  include  in  their 
anathemas.  We  are  informed  this  week  that  the  police  of 
Boston  have  ordered  the  morning  newspapers  to  give  up  the 
publication  of  reports  of  meetings  that  have  taken  place  upon 
Sunday  evenings,  because  the  publication  involves  the 
labour  of  the  shorthand  writer  on  Sunday  ;  “and  the  work  is 
“  not,”  the  Boston  police  go  on  to  say,  “  one  either  of  charity 
“  or  of  necessity.”  Stopping  any  particular  industry  on  a 
weekday  because  it  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authorities, 
have  implied  some  preliminary  labour  on  the  Sunday, 
is  a  far  more  perfect  specimen  of  intolerance  than  any¬ 
thing  we  can  produce  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Our  English  fanatics  surpass  any  others  in  Europe ;  but 
even  they  have  never  devised  the  idea  of  inflicting 
criminal  penalties  on  a  constructive  Sabbath-breaking,  not 
proved  by  evidence,  but  inferred  from  the  course  of  Monday’s 
labour.  The  idea  of  paternally  taking  care  of  the  soul  of  the 
reporter  by  preventing  any  one  from  purchasing  of  him  a  copy 
of  what  he  might  have  taken  down  or  remembered  at  a 
Sunday  evening  meeting,  is  worthy  (in  the  Old  World)  of  no 
other  government  but  that  of  Rome.  It  is  clear  that  the 
principle  is  capable  of  a  far  wider  application,  and  may  be 
made  the  means  of  enabling  professors  to  inflict  no  little  dis¬ 
quietude  upon  the  worldly.  At  the  small  druggists'  in  London 
it  is  the  custom  to  keep  ready  made  up,  for  sale  on  Monday 
morning,  powerful  compounds  of  jalap  and  soda,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  relieving  the  aching  temples  of  Irish  labourers  who 
have  been  enjoying  the  day  of  rest  too  freely.  If  any  such 
wicked  provision  is  made  in  Boston,  the  police  will  lose  no 
time  in  putting  a  stop  to  it ;  for  it  clearly  implies  employ¬ 
ment  upon  the  blessed  Sabbath  which  are  neither  works  of 
necessity  nor  of  mercy.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
boot-cleaning  ought  to  be  allowed  on  Monday  morning, 
except  in  those  cases  where  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that 
the  boots  were  dirtied  in  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy.  It  is 
hard,  too,  that  of  all  the  sinners  assembled  to  profane  the  Sab¬ 
bath  eveningby  hearing  each  other  talk,  the  unfortunate  reporter 
should  be  the  only  one  who  is  selected  by  the  Boston  police 
as  an  example.  Surely  some  mode  ought  to  be  adopted  of 
correcting  (lor  their  souls’  health)  the  other  offenders.  Can¬ 
not  it  be  made  penal  to  give  tea  to  a  man  who  has  spoken  at  a 
Sunday  evening  meeting  ?  or  to  furnish  armchairs  lor  any  of 
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the  audience  who  may  be  inclined  to  repose  after  their 
labours  ? 

The  melancholy  feature  about  these  absurdities  is  that  both 
at  Glasgow  and  at  Boston  the  people  who  commit  them 
imagine  themselves  to  be  friends  of  religious  liberty.  The 
arguments  which  they  use  in  their  own  defence  show  that  the 
most  rudimentary  idea  of  its  meaning  has  not  yet  penetrated 
into  their  minds.  They  would  probably  reply  to  any  attacks 
upon  them  by  an-  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Sabbath  was  matter  of  divine  command.  It 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that,  even  if  this  were  demon¬ 
strably  true,  it  would  be  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question. 
A  freedom  to  do  exactly  what  is  prescribed  to  you  to  do  can 
only  be  ranked  as  another  form  of  Hobson’s  choice.  The 
essence  of  freedom  is  that,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
tlie  rights  of  other  people,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  do  what 
your  rulers  think  wrong  as  well  as  what  they  think  right.  If 
religious  liberty  only  means  the  liberty  to  practise  the  religion 
which  in  the  eye  of  the  lawgiver  is  divine,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world,  not  even  Madagascar  and  Japan,  which  has  not 
been  itnmemorially  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  inestimable 
blessing.  The  Boston  police  and  King  Francis  II.  are  quite 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  conceding  religious  liberty  so  far  ; 
and  their  objections  to  allowing  it  to  go  any  further  spring 
from  exactly  the  same  motives.  In  Boston  the  majority  is 
supreme ;  and  the  majority  believe  in  the  divine  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  tyrannous  instinct  is  as  strong  in  their 
hearts  as  in  the  hearts  of  all  other  human  beings  ;  and  if  there 
were  the  same  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  any  other 
religious  practice,  it  would  be  enforced  in  the  same  arbitrary 
manner.  The  great  advantage  in  this  respect  of  a  democracy 
over  a  despotism  is,  not  that  the  multitude  have  more  respect 
than  the  despot  for  individual  rights  of  conscience,  but  that 
they  are  fortunately  in  most  cases  so  divided  in  opinion  that 
they  have  not  the  power  to  insist  on  uniformity. 

A  great  disadvantage  of  the  haste  and  turmoil  in  the 
midst  of  which  all  political  thinking  is  conducted  in  our  day, 
is  that  even  reflecting  men  scarcely  ever  stop  to  define  to  their 
own  minds  the  meaningof  their  cries.  They  repeat  mechanically 
the  words  in  which  the  thoughts  of  bygone  thinkers  were 
embodied,  without  inquiring  whether  the  policy  they  are  ad¬ 
vocating  bears  any  correspondence  to  thetradilional  watchword. 
No  phrase  has  been  more  hardly  used  in  this  respect  than 
religious  liberty.  It  is  employed  to  express  anything  and 
everything  except  its  simple  meaning  of  letting  people  do  as 
they  like  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  generally  applied  now 
to  controversies  as  to  the  degree  in  which  a  man  who  has  made 
a  contract  that  he  will  teach  religion  of  a  specified  kind 
is  or  is  not  bound  to  keep  it,  or  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable, 
in  paying  a  man  for  undertaking  such  teaching,  to  secure 
by  any  definite  agreement  that  he  shall  perform  that 
undertaking.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these 
various  controversies — and  they  necessarily  vary  in  every 
case — they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religious 
liberty ;  any  more  than  a  question  whether  apprentices 
should  be  kept  to  their  indentures,  or  a  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  of  those  indentures,  has  to  do  with 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  The  evil  of  these  misapplications 
is  that  the  real  objects  of  religious  liberty  are  neglected. 
Many  see  the  idea  popularly  invoked  in  favour  of  schemes 
which  have  no  concern  with  it,  and  which  to  their  minds 
would  make  all  religious  organization  a  sheer  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  and  they  turn  from  it  altogether  in  disgust.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  forgotten  that  religious  liberty,  in  its  true  sense,  has 
many  victories  yet  to  win,  that  in  the  most  advanced  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  still  often  openly  set  at  nought,  and  that,  without  the 
constant  vigilance  of  those  who  guide  opinion,  it  will  con¬ 
stantly  be  placed  in  no  small  jeopardy  by  the  proposals  which 
are  in  fashion  now  for  entrusting  political  power  to  those 
among  whom  education  has  done  little  to  control  the  natural 
tyranny  of  the  human  heart. 


MR.  STANSFELD  ON  REFORM. 

R.  STANSFELD  made  a  sensible  speech,  a  few  days 
ago,  at  Halifax.  In  candidly  exculpating  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  Mr.  Stansfeld  may  have  been  unconsciously 
influenced  by  the  recollection  that  he  had  been  himself  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  under  Lord  Palmerston.  He  justly  acquitted 
the  Conservative  party  of  the  guilt  of  obstructing  a  measure 
which  the  Liberal  majority  had  certainly  no  desire  to  pass. 
As  he  figuratively  observed,  the  Reform  wing  of  Liberal 
policy  remained  stationary,  while  the  remainder  of  the  force 


occupied  various  metaphorical  positions  in  advance.  The 
French  Ireaty  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budgets  redeemed  the 
character  ot  the  Parliament,  which  also  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  neutrality  throughout  the  American  civil  war. 
For  six,  or  perhaps  for  four  years,  Mr.  Stansfeld  himself 
appears,  not  only  to  have  rested,  but  to  have  been  thankful. 
He  is  now,  however,  preparing  himself  to  follow  Lord  Russell 
in  his  ascent  to  some  higher  summit.  The  large  number  of 
politicians  which  is  represented  by  Mr.  Lowe  would  contend 
that  the  wise  legislation  of  former  Sessions  is  not  a  reason  for 
changing  the  constitution  of  an  efficient  Parliament ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  even  Mr.  Stansfeld  would  prefer  the  assembly  which 
supported  Lord  Palmerston  to  a  democratic  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  reflecting  the  wisdom  of  the  meeting  which  was  about 
the  same  time  demanding  manhood  suffrage  in  London  and 
incidentally  fighting  with  malcontent  Chartists.  The  orators 
of  the  working-classes  boldly  announce  their  intention  to 
regulate  wages,  and  to  legislate,  without  regard  to  econo¬ 
mical  theories,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own 
class.  A  House  of  Commons  returned  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage  might  possibly  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  from  adopting  the  extreme  doctrines  of  volunteer 
demagogues ;  but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  depend  on  the 
moderation  of  an  irresistible  and  homogeneous  majority.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  professed  his  readiness  to  discuss  Reform  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  the  large  class  which  would  willingly 
extend  the  franchise  if  only  it  were  convinced  that  the  change 
might  be  effected  without  danger.  For  his  own  part,  he  of 
course  insisted  on  the  concession  of  the  suffrage  to  working¬ 
men,  though  he  deprecated  their  political  supremacy.  Of  the 
real  difficulty  which  presses  on  Liberals  ■who  prefer  freedom 
and  order  to  theoretical  symmetry,  Mr.  Stansfeld  attempted 
no  solution.  There  may  be  persons  who,  as  he  said,  wish  to  keep 
working-men  in  their  proper  place,  though  prudent  politicians 
are  not  likely  to  express  opinions  so  universally  unpopular ; 
but  it  would  be  more  useful  to  meet  the  objections  of  moderate 
opponents,  or  of  hesitating  supporters,  than  to  protest  against 
a  form  of  insolence  which,  in  public  at  least,  has  become 
obsolete.  If  Mr.  Stansfeld,  or  Lord  Russell,  can  devise 
means  to  give  votes  to  working-men  without  giving  them  an 
undue  preponderance  in  elections,  there  will  be  no  serious 
difficulty  in  passing  a  Reform  Bill.  The  Bill  of  i860,  which 
is  approved  by  Mr.  Bright,  would  have  reduced  the  present 
constituency  of  nearly  every  borough  into  the  condition  of  a 
powerless  minority.  It  may  be  true  that,  as  Sir  F.  Crossley 
said  at  Halifax,  a  superior  artisan  is  a  better  man  than  a  beer- 
shop-keeper  occupying  a  10 1.  house;  but  the  beersh  op -keepers 
form  only  a  fraction  of  the  middle-classes,  while  a  61.  fran¬ 
chise  would  introduce  an  overwhelming  number  of  workmen. 

Mr.  Stansfeld’s  objections  to  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  seem 
to  be  well  founded.  The  Government  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  statistical  information  which  is  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  Parliament;  and  if  Lord  Russell  requires 
assistance  in  determining  the  principle  of  his  Bill,  a 
confidential  Cabinet  Committee  will  be  better  suited  to  the 
task  than  an  irresponsible  Commission.  No  party  has  any 
interest  in  delay,  for  even  the  most  obstinate  disbelievers  in 
the  expediency  of  Reform  wish  to  know  the  worst  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  country 
deliberately  wishes  for  any  measure  of  the  kind,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  privately  prefer  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  Constitution ;  but  the  Liberal 
majority  has  become  pledged  to  support  a  Government 
Reform  Bill,  and  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
certainly  hold  their  followers  to  their  engagements.  In  i8t>o 
the  Government  was  blameably  negligent  in  postponing  the 
collection  of  statistics  until  the  Bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  care  will  now  be  taken  that 
votes  on  either  side  are  founded  on  a  definite  knowledge  of  facts. 
The  number  of  electors  which  would  be  added  to  the  con¬ 
stituency  by  the  adoption  of  each  several  franchise  is  the  most 
important  element  of  legislation.  In  the  distribution  ol 
political  power,  quantity  matters  almost  more  than  quality. 
When  the  right  of  voting  ceases  to  be  a  privilege  or  distinction, 
the  whole  character  of  the  Constitution  is  changed.  It  would 
be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  draw  the  line  of  en¬ 
franchisement  where  those  who  were  included  within  the 
boundary  would,  in  a  certain  sense,  form  an  aristocracy. 
The  1  of.  householders,  who  may  be  roughly  considered  as 
identical  with  the  middle-class,  have  lately  shown  many  in¬ 
dications  of  disinclination  to  admit  new  partners  in  political 
power;  and  if  the  more  intelligent  artisans  could  be  trusted  to 
entertain  a  similar  jealousy  of  the  incompetent  multitude,  their 
possession  of  the  suffrage  would  furnish  additional  security 
against  promiscuous  democracy.  Unluckily,  it  happens  that 
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the  "warmest  advocates  of  a  reduced  franchise  openly  avow 
their  ultimate  desire  for  universal  suffrage.  Mr.  Bright,  who 
is  the  real  leader  of  the  Reformers,  always  urges  the  rights  of 
five  millions  of  unrepresented  Englishmen  as  a  reason  for 
giving  votes  to  one-fifth  of  their  number.  The  inference  is 
necessary,  if  the  assumed  right  is  conceded ;  but  a  disputant 
who  proves  five  times  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  argument 
can  scarcely  be  sincere  in  his  moderation.  The  charge  of  powder 
is  too  large  for  the  ball,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  greater 
weight  of  metal  is  ultimately  to  be  propelled.  Mr.  Stansfeld 
himself  proposes  the  United  States  as  a  model  for  England, 
referring  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  which  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  war.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  English  and  American  institutions,  inasmuch 
as  the  present  Parliament  will  certainly  not  be  disposed  to 
subvert  the  principles  of  the  national  Constitution. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  alternative  proposal  of  lateral  reform  is  not 
unnaturally  ridiculed  by  the  advocates  of  a  lower  franchise. 
Many  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  no  votes  of  their 
own,  but,  as  long  as  restricted  suffrage  lasts,  they  are  virtually 
represented  by  their  equals.  Professional  men  who  live  in 
lodgings  seldom  feel  the  want  of  a  vote,  and  if  they  are  made 
electors  simultaneously  with  twenty  times  their  number  of 
working-men,  the  boon  will  scarcely  be  worth  their  accept¬ 
ance.  If  vertical  reform  is  objectionable,  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  things  as  they  are.  The  only  real  supporters  of 
changes  in  the  representative  system  are  those  who  think  that 
the  standard  of  qualification  ought  to  be  lowered.  There  is 
more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  special  kinds  of  suffrage  which 
have  been  called  “  fancy  franchises  ”  ;  but  the  democratic 
party  requires  simple  uniformity,  and  it  foresees  that,  with 
the  establishment  of  its  own  supremacy,  checks  and  balances 
and  artificial  distinctions  will  rapidly  disappear. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  justified 
in  threatening  that  the  rejection  of  a  Ministerial  Reform  Bill 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  demand  for  a  more 
sweeping  measure.  If  the  House  of  Commons,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  professions  of  candidates  on  the  hustings,  proves 
to  be  hostile  to  Reform,  it  must  also  be  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  the  formation  of  a  Conservative  Government.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  a  change  in  the  Ministry  would 
produce  popular  agitation,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  a  dissolution  within  a  few  months  after  a  general 
election.  Although  general  attention  has  been  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  fixed  on  plans  for  reducing  the  qualification 
for  voting,  it  is  improbable  that  any  measure  should  be 
introduced  which  would  not  involve  the  disfranchisement  of 
small  boroughs.  The  members  for  the  doomed  constituencies 
are  not  uniformly  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  and 
they  would  unanimously  resist  their  own  political  extinction. 
In  the  days  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  the  Whig  borough- 
mongers  were  generally  induced  to  offer  their  privileges  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  or  party.  Few  seats,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  subject  to  individual  nomination,  and  the  electors 
would  feel  no  scruple  in  defending  to  the  utmost  their  menaced 
franchises.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  Liberals  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  measure  which  leaves  the 
present  electoral  districts  untouched.  Lord  Russell  might, 
perhaps,  effect  a  compromise  by  including  unrepresented 
towns  within  the  limits  of  the  actual  boroughs.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  resident  in  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants 
should  have  no  electoral  power,  while  a  neighbouring 
borough  of  twice  or  three  times  the  population  may  perhaps 
send  two  members  to  Parliament.  No  Minister  has  ever  had 
a  stronger  interest  in  framing  the  best  possible  measure  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament;  and  judicious  politicians, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  be  disposed  to  receive  in  a  favourable  spirit  any 
well-adjusted  project  of  Reform.  The  balance  of  con¬ 
siderations  inclines,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  change,  in  preference  to  an  obstinate  resistance  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  national  decision.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  official  sponsor  of  the  forthcoming  Bill 
is  habitually  trusted  by  the  extreme  Reformers.  It  was  known 
that  Lord  Palmerston  would  yield  as  little  as  possible,  but  it 
will  be  assumed  that  Lord  Russell  concedes  as  much  as  is 
just.  Mr.  Gladstone  also,  who  will  have  to  conduct  the 
measure  through  the  Blouse  of  Common.;  has  become  a 
favourite  with  the  advocates  of  change.  If  the  principal 
Ministers  use  their  popularity  to  restrain  the  demands  of 
their  more  eager  supporters,  they  will  earn  the  confidence 
of  sceptical  Liberals  who  are  not  enthusiastic  votaries  of 
democracy. 


SPECULATION. 

rip  HE  Company-mania  is  at  last  beginning  to  excite  a  not 
JL  unnatural  anxiety,  and  the  first  suggestions  of  remedies 
that  have  cropped  out  take  the  accustomed  form  of  complaints 
against  the  law,  rather  than  against  those  by  whose  knavery 
or  folly  the  game  is  kept  up.  It  is  just  the  old  story.  When¬ 
ever  men  who  are  left  unfettered  are  guilty  of  any  absurdity 
or  dishonesty,  instantly  there  arises  a  body  of  wise  censors 
who  can  do  nothing  but  denounce  the  freedom  which  suffers 
such  abuses.  According  to  this  school,  everything  ought  to 
be  so  regulated  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
deceive  or  be  deceived ;  every  trade  should  be  hedged  and 
bounded  by  restrictions  so  rigid  as  to  shut  out  all  interlopers, 
and  every  risk  should  be  prohibited  by  which  any  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  may  by  possibility  lose  a  sixpence.  We 
scarcely  know  whether  laws  of  this  complexion  could  be 
effectually  framed  by  human  ingenuity,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  very  different  rule  is  essential  to  the  life  of  commerce. 
Without  freedom  of  action  in  every  possible  sense,  trade 
inevitably  becomes  paralytic ;  and  freedom  implies  liberty  to  the 
fools  no  less  than  to  the  prudent.  Under  strict  regulation, 
many  disasters  may  no  doubt  be  obviated,  but,  for  every  loss 
that  is  prevented,  a  thousand  channels  of  sound  enterprise  are 
choked.  We  are  not  at  all  blind  to  the  mischief  which  has 
been  done  by  scores  of  fraudulent  or  semi-fraudulent  schemes; 
but  the  evil  is  not  to  be  met  by  a  paternal  legislation  which 
would  cripple  good  and  bad  alike,  and  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
most  powerful  wreapons  of  industry,  lest  some  of  the  inex¬ 
perienced  should  play  with  them  too  soon. 

The  last  and  largest  instalment  of  commercial  liberty  has 
been  the  privilege  to  form  trading  corporations  at  will,  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  this,  like  every  other  gift  of  free¬ 
dom,  is  grossly  abused.  Political  freedom  and  social  free¬ 
dom  have  been  turned  to  ill  account  quite  as  often  as 
commercial  freedom,  but  no  one  in  this  country  echoes 
the  old-world  cry  in  favour  of  paternal  despotism  and 
social  tyranny.  We  must  take  liberty  of  every  kind 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  or  give  it  up  entirely ;  and  no 
one  can  seriously  doubt  which  of  these  two  alternatives 
will  most  commend  itself  to  thinking  Englishmen.  If, 
therefore,  we  have  to  refer  to  some  of  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  newly-acquired  facilities  for  Company- 
concoction,  it  is  not  with  any  notion  of  pointing  to  retrograde 
legislation  as  the  cure  for  an  evil  which  the  growth  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  spread  of  common  sense  alone  can  grapple 
with.  The  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions  on  the 
establishment  of  corporate  trading  bodies  have  been  greater 
than  either  the  advocates  or  the  opponents  of  the  reform 
could  well  have  imagined.  That  some  such  outlet  for  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  was  wanted  is  proved  by  the  large  number 
of  solid  Companies  which  are  now  carrying  on  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  even 
the  most  bitter  opponent  of  what  is  called  the  system  of  limited 
liability  must  own  that  a  self-constituted  corporation  is  not  of 
necessity  a  whit  less  substantial  than  one  which  has  acquired 
the  privilege  of  incorporation  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  Royal 
Charter.  The  possession  of  a  corporate  existence  apart  from 
the  individual  responsibility  of  the  members  of  an  association 
affords  undoubted  opportunities  for  fraud ;  but  the  huge  under¬ 
takings  of  modern  times  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the 
strength  of  associated  capital,  and  the  only  form  in  which  the 
question  of  policy  can  be  put  is  this — whether  it  is  wiser  to 
concede  the  privilege  only  to  such  bodies  as  may  win  the 
favour  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  or  a  Government  Board, 
or  to  offer  it  impartially  to  all,  leaving  it  to  the  public  to  decide 
how  far  the  various  pretenders  to  favour  may  or  may  not  be 
worthy  of  credit.  Few  persons  will  hesitate  in  such  a  choice, 
not  merely  from  the  preference  which  every  man,  who  has 
seen  both  at  work,  has  for  freedom  over  regulation,  but 
because,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  we  know  that  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  the  official  checks  have  wholly  failed  to 
discriminate  between  sound  and  unsound  undertakings. 

A  Railway  Company  differs  from  an  ordinary  limited  Com¬ 
pany  only  in  having  acquired  for  its  members  the  privilege  ol 
irresponsibility  at  enormous  cost,  by  force  of  a  special  statute, 
instead  of  having  claimed  it  as  of  common  right ;  and  it  is  a  lair 
question  whether  the  selected  class  of  Companies  do  not  present 
as  good  a  show  of  bubbles  as  the  self- constituted  corporations 
which  are  just  now  the  fashion.  The  typical  Glen  Mutchkin 
Railway  was  quite  as  gross  a  swindle  as  any  of  the  concoctions 
which  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  registers,  and  lie  must  be  a  lucky  man 
who  does  not  remember,  to  his  sorrow,  more  than  one  actual 
specimen  which  fully  came  up  to  the  type.  When  all  the 
corporations  which  Parliament  creates  prove  sound  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  reimposing  the 
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fetters  which  have  been  taken  off  from  joint-stock  enter¬ 
prise.  Legislation  of  this  kind,  which  would  stop  the  good 
and  the  bad  Companies  together,  might  be  compared  to  a 
law  which  should  prohibit  dealings  on  credit,  because  the 
privilege  is  not  uncommonly  abused  by  some  ingenious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community.  The  real  safeguard  against  the 
abuse  of  private  credit  is  found  in  the  caution  and  sagacity 
of  individual  traders,  and  the  only  protection  against  Com¬ 
pany-frauds  that  can  be  relied  on  for  a  moment  is  that  which 
the  prudence  of  the  community  will  by  degrees  learn  to  apply 
for  itself.  The  root  of  almost  all  the  mischief  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  those  who  get  up  a  Company  is  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  success  of  the  Company  itself.  So  long  as  it  is 
profitable  to  promote  schemes  that  are  destined,  and  sometimes 
intended,  only  to  be  wound  up,  it  is  impossible  that  innocent 
subscribers  should  not  be  occasionally  victimized  ;  but  the  chief 
facilities  for  such  operations  may  be  traced  to  other  causes 
than  the  defects  of  the  law,  and  the  remedy  is  one  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  legislation  to  supply.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  those  who  suffer  from  the  collapse  of  joint-stock 
schemes  are  not  quite  such  simple-minded  innocents  as  is 
often  assumed.  Probablv  where  one  subscriber  is  induced 
by  the  promises  of  a  prospectus  to  invest  money  in  a 
Company  because  he  anticipates  enormous  dividends,  ten 
arc  tempted  into  the  net  by  the  hope  of  effecting  a  speedy 
realization  at  a  handsome  premium ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that,  but  for  the  organized  system  of  premium- 
manufacture,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  bubbles  which  now  float 
merrily  down  the  stream,  till  they  burst,  would  ever  come  into 
actual  existence.  Those  who  risk  their  money  simply  as 
gamblers,  in  the  hope  of  a  rising  market,  deserve  no  particular- 
pity  if  they  find  that  they  have  played  against  superior  skill, 
or  even  against  loaded  dice;  but  the  aggregate  loss  of  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce,  by  the  waste  and  plunder  that  attends  the 
traffic  in  new  shares,  is  a  serious  public  mischief,  irrespective 
of  any  damage  which  may  be  suffered  by  those  who  take  part 
in  the  game.  It  is  by  withdrawing  the  encouragements  to 
the  trade  of  promotion,  rather  than  by  any  vain  attempt  to 
discriminate  by  authority  between  good  and  bad  speculations, 
that  this  evil  can  be  most  effectually  checked;  and  a  re¬ 
solution  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee,  based  on  sound 
principles,  would  do  far  more  good  than  any  modification 
which  the  Legislature  could  introduce  into  the  law. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Committee  has  before  it  two  rival 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  emergency.  One  of  these  is  to 
enforce  with  more  severity  than  ever  the  rules  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to 
stamp  what  are  supposed  to  be  bond  fide  undertakings  with  a 
sort  of  official  recognition.  That  this  attempt  has  been  made 
in  good  faith  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  That  it  lias  failed 
hitherto,  and  always  must  fail,  is  equally  certain.  We  need 
look  no  further  than  the  daily  quotations  of  shares  admitted 
to  the  official  list  to  see  how  small  i3  the  guarantee  of  solidity 
which  a  Company  gives  by  merely  passing  the  ordeal  of  the 
Committee.  Something  like  a  real  assurance  of  stability 
would  be  afforded  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  subscription  list 
being  filled  up,  if  every  name  were  obtained  from  confidence 
in  the  enterprise  itself,  without  the  gambling  inducement  which 
is  now  the  principal  attraction.  This  kind  of  speculation  draws 
its  life  from  the  dealings  in  unallotted  shares,  and  if  the  traffic 
could  only  be  prevented,  the  occupation  of  promoting  worth¬ 
less  schemes  would  soon  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
of  professions.  This  is  the  object  of  the  alternative  proposal 
before  the  Committee.  In  a  dim  sort  of  way,  the  rulers  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  have  always  recognised  the  duty  of  frowning 
upon  this  branch  of  industry.  Wo  believe  that  they  even  go 
so  far  as  to  decline  to  punish,  by  their  official  power  over  their 
own  members,  any  delimits  in  bargains  of  the  character  we 
have  referred  to.  But  something  much  more  than  this  is  re¬ 
quired;  and  what  has  been  proposed  is,  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
should  not  only  intimate  a  mild  disapproval  of  the  practices  it 
condemns,  but  should  render  them  almost,  if  not  quite,  impos¬ 
sible.  And  this  it  is  really  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
do.  Not  one  bargain  out  of  ten  in  the  unallotted  shares  of 
an  embryo  Company  would  ever  take  place  if  it  were  not  for 
the  chance  of  escape  which  is  afforded  by  the  possibility  of  the 
day  of  settlement  never  being  named.  It  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  lor  promoters  to  buy  shares  on  the  terms  of  pay¬ 
ing  li  r  them  if  they  get  their  promotion-bonus,  and  escaping 
scot-free  if  they  do  not.  It  needs  no  capital,  and  not  much 
sacrifice,  to  enter  upon  such  a  speculation ;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  it  rests  with  the  Committee  to  say  whether  a  settle¬ 
ment  shall  be  given  or  not,  that  bargains  of  this  kind  become 
possible.  If  every  one  who  wished  to  raise  the  shares  of  a 
Company  to  a  premium  knew  that  lie  would,  in  any  event, 


have  to  pay  for  every  purchase  that  he  made,  the  number  of 
transactions  would  be  vastly  reduced,  and  the  almost  inva¬ 
riable  announcement  of  a  high  premium  which  follows 
the  first  advertisements  of  a  new  project  would  cease 
to  attiact  the  speculative  crowd  who  make  use  ol  these 
schemes  as  other  men  use  the  counters  on  a  gaming¬ 
table.  Simple  as  the  remedy  may  seem,  we  believe  that 
the  mere  withdrawal  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee 
from  all  interposition  in  giving  a  recognised  °status  to  new 
Companies  would  do  more  to  check  the  Hood  of  worthless  and 
often  fraudulent  schemes  than  all  their  well-meant  but 
mistaken  vigilance  has  ever  effected.  Nearly  all  the  evils 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  unbounded  freedom  which 
the  law  allows  are  due  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the 
excessive  regulation  which  a  body  in  some  respects  more 
powerful  than  the  law  has  endeavoured  to  impose.  The 
fences  that  have  been  set  up  to  keep  speculators  within  bounds 
have  served  only  as  props  to  sustain  those  who  could  never 
otherwise  have  kept  their  footing.  In  this,  as  in  other  com¬ 
mercial  matters,  Iciissez  fairc  will  probably  be  found  the  safest 
system ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  call  for 
fresh  legislation  when  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried 
whether  the  Company-manufacture,  if  left  absolutely  to  itself, 
would  not  soon  shrink  to  reasonable  proportions.  With 
Consols  at  87,  a  score  of  loans  imminent,  a  larger  batch  than 
ever  of  Kailway  Bills  in  Parliament,  and,  behind  all,  America 
rushing  into  fresh  engagements  with  more  than  American 
recklessness,  there  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  capital  of  the 
country  to  do  in  the  coming  year,  without  the  incessant  drain 
of  a  dozen  new  Companies  a  week. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

IjpiIE  death  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  adds  another  item 
JL  to  a  year’s  list  in  which  were  already  included  the  names  of 
the  two  foremost  men  of  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated  at  the  moment  when  his  presence 
seemed  to  bo  most  essential  in  the  councils  of  his  country.  Lord 
Palmerston  died  when  his  name  represented  to  foreigners  the  soul 
of  English  politics.  England,  however,  has  moved  on,  so  far, 
without  any  perceptible  change.  The  United  States  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  perplexing  work  of  reconstruction,  under  their  new 
ruler,  as  well  as  they  could  have  prospered  under  their  old.  And 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  loss  of  King  Leopold  will  greatly  alter  the 
course  of  events  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  even  in  Belgium.  Three  of  the 
men  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  the  most  prominent  in 
the  world,  have  dropped  out,  and  the  political  machinery  continues 
to  work  much  as  before.  If  we  listened  to  the  ordinary  common¬ 
places,  to  say  nothing  of  the  formal  compliments  due  to  such 
events,  we  might  have  expected  our  whole  system  to  be  thrown 
out  of  gear.  Whenever  a  prominent  man  falls,  and  still  more 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  his  falling,  we  are  told  with  every 
variety  of  emphasis  that  his  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
that  his  loss  will  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  that 
a  kind  of  moral  earthquake  will  be  propagated  to  the  ends  of  the 
world.  Somehow  or  other,  the  change  is  usually  smaller  than  we 
expected,  or  professed  to  expect ;  we  get  up  the  next  morning,  and 
find  that  our  breakfast  tastes  very  much  as  it  did  the  day  before ; 
and  after  a  week  or  two  the  loss  of  the  great  man  becomes  an  old 
story,  and  the  new  stato  of  things  is  undistinguisliable  from  the 
old.  There  is  a  very  sensitive  barometer  by  which  the  effect  of 
any  great  event  upon  men’s  genuine  opinions,  as  distinguished  from 
their  expressed  sentiments,  may  be  tested.  It  must  be  a  re¬ 
markable  death  which  produces  any  effect  whatever  upon  the 
Funds.  The  men  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  whoso  loss  would 
send  the  Three  per  Cents,  down  by  one-eighth  ;  and  there  is  not  more 
than  one  man,  if  thero  is  one,  whose  loss  would  make  them  fall  by 
a  whole  unit.  If  we  measure  a  man’s  worth  by  the  fluctuations  of 
Consols,  we  should  find  that  scarcely  any  man  can  bo  estimated  at 
even  the  faint  rumour  of  a  war,  to  say  nothing  of  a  war  itself. 
The  subject  is  so  far  a  trite  one  that  moralists  have  often  dilated 
upon  the  comparative  insignificance  of  great  men.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while  asking  whether  the  cases  we  have  mentioned  are  ex¬ 
ceptional,  or  whether  they  are  not  rather  instances  of  a  rule  which 
tends  every  day  to  become  more  generally  true. 

A  certain  school  of  writers  has  been  very  much  attacked  for 
maintaining  that  the  progress  of  tlio  world  is  very  little  affected 
by  any  individual,  however  conspicuous  his  position.  The  asser¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  philosophy  which  considers 
human  history  to  be  developed  by  “  inexorable  laws,”  and  not  by 
the  action  of  freewill.  The  metaphysical  question  thus  raised  is  in 
reality  quite  irrelevant.  The  most  positive  of  positive  philosophers 
must  admit  that  a  man  might  produce  an  indefinite  effect  upon  a 
society,  if  only  the  society  was  small  enough.  If  England  were 
inhabited  by 'a  hundred  families,  instead  of  twenty  millions  of 
people,  we  might  be  all  dependent  upon  one  man.  The  loss  of  a 
single  battle  might  ensure  our  complete  extirpation,  and  such  a 
very  minute  army  would  probably  be  dependent  upon  its  leader. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  one  must  admit  that  there  are  some 
limits  to  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  of  men.  Louis 
Napoleon,  with  all  his  horses  and  all  his  men,  could  not  materially 
change  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  nor  teach  them  all  to  writ''. 
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nor  even  alter  to  any  vital  degree  their  laws  of  property  and 
succession.  There  are  limits  to  the  power  of  every  man ;  the 
question  of  what  those  limits  are  is  simply  one  of  degree,  to  be 
decided  by  experience.  The  question  of  freewill  and  necessity 
has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  it  has  to  do  with  settling 
whether  a  man  can  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours. 
The  extent  of  the  influence  of  a  man  upon  his  fellows  is  a 
problem  of  social  dynamics,  upon  the  solution  of  which,  as 
upon  the  solution  of  most  other  practical  problems,  metaphysical 
disputes  have  little  or  no  bearing.  It  is,  however,  true  that  as 
men  have  come  to  look  into  history  more  closely,  and  to  criticize  it 
more  scientifically,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  value 
attached  to  individuals.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so, 
from  the  way  in  which  history  was  formerly  written.  Every  great 
event  was  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  man  who  happened  to  be 
uppermost,  because  it  is  always  convenient  to  assume  that  the 
ringleader  of  a  mob  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  existence ;  it  saves  all 
the  trouble  of  investigating  deeper  causes,  and  gives  a  summary 
and  universal  explanation.  On  the  same  principles,  every  change 
was  supposed  to  be  far  more  abrupt  than  it  really  was,  till  the 
transitory  intermediate  phases  which  had  led  up  to  it  had 
been  thoroughly  examined.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  first 
assumed  that  the  French  Revolution  was  a  sharp  line  of  division 
between  two  totally  different  periods,  till  people  took  the  trouble 
to  discover  that  many  of  the  changes  attributed  to  it,  such  as  the 
subdivision  of  landed  property,  had  existed  to  a  great  extent 
before  the  outbreak.  It  was  next  assumed  that  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  was  entirely  due  to  Robespierre,  or  Danton,  or  Mirabeau,  or 
some  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  leaders;  whence  followed, 
logically,  the  conclusion  that  there  would  have  been  no  revolution  if 
there  had  been  no  Robespierre ;  and  if  Robespierre  was  originally 
irritated  by  an  aristocrat  splashing  his  stockings,  we  might  say 
that  if  Robespierre’s  stockings  had  not  been  splashed  there  would 
have  been  no  peasant  proprietors  in  France.  The  disasters  of  the 
nobility,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says  Michelet,  caused 
land  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  this  happy  event  was 
called,  in  the  monarchical  stage,  the  good  King  Louis  XI.  The 
religious  wars  caused  a  similar  result,  a  century  later ;  this  time 
the  era,  christened  by  another  royal  name,  was  called  the  good 
King  Henry  IV.  This  opinion,  doubtless  accepted  in  good  faith, 
has  found  its  latest  exposition  in  the  theory  of  providential 
saviours  of  a  people,  as  explained  in  the  preface  to  the  Life  of 
Ccesar. 

The  doctrine  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  human  race  is  a  passive 
bulk  of  clay,  which  is  patted  and  poked  into  shape  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  by  a  series  of  heaven-sent  moulders,  had  the  merit  of  being 
picturesque.  But  it  has  already  fallen  into  discredit  in  some 
departments  of  thought.  A  great  scientific  discoverer  is  no  longer  I 
a  man  who  tells  us  a  secret  which,  without  him,  we  should  never 
have  known ;  he  is  one  who  is  a  year,  or  perhaps  a  month,  in 
advance  of  his  neighbours.  When  a  man  invents  something  new, 
it  always  appears  that  some  one  else  had  invented  it  indepen¬ 
dently,  though  he  had  not  published  it  so  soon,  and  that  half  a 
dozen  other  men  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  the  discovery. 
The  lucky  originator  has  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  he  has 
snapped  it  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  dozen  hungry  competitors,  but 
he  cannot  flatter  himself  that  his  services  were  at  all  indispensable 
to  the  world  at  large.  At  least  they  have  saved  time.  We 
are  like  travellers  crossing  an  unexplored  desert.  It  requires 
great  qualities  now  for  a  man  to  precede  his  neighbours  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  rivers;  in  a  short  time  it 
will  become  a  common  feat,  and  before  many  years  there  will  be 
railroads  running  to  take  every  one  who  chooses.  There  was 
a  time  when  a  man  might,  like  Columbus,  discover  entirely 
new  continents  ;  but  even  Columbus  would  have  been  anticipated 
if  he  had  waited  a  year  or  two  longer.  There  would  probably 
be  as  many  people  in  America  at  the  present  moment  if  Columbus 
had  been  lost  in  his  first  voyage ;  and,  if  Newton  had  never  lived, 
we  should  probably  know  nearly  as  much  about  the  solar  system 
as  we  do,  or  at  least  we  should  have  but  little  leeway  to  make  j 
up.  This  truth,  which  would  be  generally  acknowledged  in  scien¬ 
tific  matters,  does  not  meet  with  equal  acceptance  in  the  domain 
of  politics.  Such  a  man  as  Louis  Napoleon  or  as  Count  Cavour,  } 
upon  whom  the  limits  of  empires  seem  to  depend,  certainly  j 
appears  to  occupy  a  much  more  important  position.  So  do  great 
generals.  If  this  or  that  or  the  other  battle  had  had  a  different 
result,  as  historians  are  so  fond  of  saying,  the  fate  of  the  world 
would  have  been  different.  If  Charles  Martel  had  not  beaten  the 
Moors,  we  should  all  have  been  Maliommedans ;  if  William 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Hastings,  we  should  have  been  beer- 
swilling  Anglo-Saxons  instead  of  Englishmen ;  if  Napoleon 
had  not  been  defeated  at  Leipsic,  we  should  all  have  been  subjects 
of  the  French  Empire.  It  is  quite  true  that,  if  something  had 
happened  which  did  not  happen,  a  result  would  have  followed  of 
which  nobody  can  trace  the  consequences.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  formerly,  it  is  evident  that  these  possibilities  ! 
are  becoming  gradually  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The  I 
extent  to  which  any  man  can  move  the  world  is  diminishing,  be¬ 
cause,  somehow  or  other,  the  vis  inertia:  of  the  world  has  increased.  | 
There  was  perhaps  a  time  when  the  fate  of  a  war  depended  a  good  j 
deal  upon  the  personal  prowess  of  Achilles  or  the  ability  of  Alex-  I 
nnder.  Now  we  can  prophesy  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the 
richest  and  most  numerous  people  will  get  the  best  of  it.  The  end 
of  a  coutest  is  generally  pretty  clear  from  the  beginning,  if  we  know  I 
the  forces  that  are  to  be  employed.  The  Danes  might  be  as  brave  1 
as  they  chose,  but,  in  the  absence  of  intervention,  they  were  certain 


to  lose  Schleswig-Holstein,  because  one  man  nowadays  is  always, 
in  the  long  run,  beaten  by  two.  If  it  could  have  been  foreseen  that 
North  and  South  would  tight  it  out  to  the  end,  there  could  have 
been  no  doubt  which  would  be  crushed,  because  it  was  plain  which 
had  the  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  ma¬ 
terial.  In  other  words,  the  victory  does  not  now  depend  upon  any 
particular  man,  but  upon  general  conditions  which  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  beforehand.  A  General  Leo  may  delay,  but  he  cannot 
finally  avert,  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  strongest  battalions  and 
the  longest  purse. 

The  same  causes  which  lead  to  this  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  individuals  in  warfare  seem  to  operate  in  political 
affairs  generally.  The  masses  of  mankind  have  been  so  sys¬ 
tematically  organized  that  their  weight  must  tell.  It  tells  as 
much  upon  their  leaders  as  upon  their  adversaries.  The  most  ab¬ 
solute  of  monarchs  cannot  act  without  constant  reference  to  the 
will  of  his  subjects  ;  he  is,  to  some  extent,  confined  by  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  machinery  at  the  head  of  which  he  is  placed.  lie 
is  compelled  to  set  it  working  in  the  accustomed  grooves.  If  he 
attempts  to  turn  it  oft'  the  rails  of  the  regular  track,  he  finds  that 
it  will  not  run.  He  cannot  alter  the  conditions,  any  more  than 
the  commander  of  a  civilized  army  can  turn  his  men,  at  a  word, 
into  a  horde  of  Tartars  or  Arabs.  He  has  unlimited  power,  so 
long  as  he  does  j  ust  what  is  wanted.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  absolute  on  condition  of  being  always  popular.  So  long  as  he 
carefully  watches  the  general  desire,  or  keeps  just  in  advance  of 
it,  he  can  do  what  he  chooses ;  but  if  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
conditions  of  a  Hobson’s  choice,  he  would  soon  find  his  power 
limited.  He  is  fettered  by  the  completeness  of  his  own  authority. 
And  if  one  man  will  not  accept  the  position  of  being  apparently 
the  master  and  really  the  servant,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  another 
who  will.  When  the  science  of  governing  is  reduced  to  registering 
popular  edicts,  it  does  not  so  much  matter  who  is  the  registrar. 
And  that  is  the  position  to  which  governors,  whatever  the  external 
form  of  government  may  be,  are  being  more  and  more  reduced. 

In  one  respect  this  may  be  melancholy.  If  any  man  cherishes 
the  ambition  of  altering  the  whole  future  of  the  human  race,  or 
even  of  one  nation,  he  will  most  likely  be  disappointed.  He  will 
find  out  that  the  human  race  is  very  obstinate  and  stiffnecked, 
and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  jog  on  steadily  upon  its  own  path  as 
it  chooses.  But  a  moderate  man  may  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
still  within  the  reach  of  many — affecting  the  late  of  thousands,  or 
even  millions.  A  general  may  still  throw  away  or  save  thousands 
of  lives ;  a  governor  may  execute  or  pardon  a  very  fair  number  of 
rebels;  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  lower  or  raise  the 
price  of  the  tea  of  a  million  of  families.  No  one  must  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if,  notwithstanding  this  liberty  of  action,  there  is  an 
enormously  preponderating  number  of  things  which  will  settle 
themselves  without  reference  to  him.  And  it  is  no  small  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  mass  of  mankind  to  think  that  their  happiness  and 
progress  depend  upon  something  more  certain  than  the  chance  of 
finding  a  great  man  to  secure  it  for  them.  There  is  some  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  thought  that  nearly  everybody  would  continue,  after  a 
time,  to  get  richer  and  wiser  and  better,  without  much  interrup¬ 
tion,  even  if  some  new  Guy  Faux  were  to  succeed  in  blazing 
up  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  next  Session — lamentable  as 
such  an  event  would  be. 


SETS. 

THERE  are  some  terms  to  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
attach  an  exact  meaning.  We  have  a  vague  conception  of 
the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  and  we  determine  by  a  kind  of 
instinct  that  they  are  properly  applicable  to  this  or  that  person,  or 
this  or  that  group  of  facts ;  but  if  we  are  asked  to  give  an  in¬ 
telligible  account  of  them,  we  find  ourselves  very  much  at  a  loss. 
All  that  can  be  said  on  the  question  seems  open  to  objections 
which  we  foresee  without  being  able  to  guard  against.  If  we 
venture  upon  a  definition,  it  is  almost  sure  to  include  too  much. 
Our  criticism  upon  a  particular  type  of  character  or  a  particular 
line  of  conduct  turns  out  to  be  equally  appropriate  to  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  We  are  supposed  to  have  praised  what 
we  nerer  meant  to  approve  of,  and  to  have  blamed  what  we 
never  dreamed  of  censuring.  A  “set”  is  a  term  which  falls 
very  completely  under  this  description.  Most  people  have  an 
indefinable  feeling  that  it  stands  for  something  objectionable. 
To  live  in  a  set  is  commonly  taken  to  imply  subjection  to 
influences  which  are  morally  or  intellectually  hurtful.  But  the 
moment  we  try  to  characterise  this  illegitimate  form  of  inti¬ 
macy  we  are  puzzled  where  to  draw  the  line  between  it  and  its 
legitimate  kindred.  Call  one  group  of  persons  a  band  of  devoted 
friends,  and  another  a  clique  of  exclusive  acquaintances,  and  in 
the  first  instance  you  will  have  been  giving  high  praise,  -while  in 
the  second  you  will  have  implied  more  or  less  of  blame.  But 
what  are  the  precise  features  which  distinguish  the  two  cases  ? 
In  both  of  them  do  not  the  people  concerned  select  their  own 
intimates?  and  if  so,  why  are  they  to  be  thought  hardly 
of  for  choosing  the  intimates  they  like  best?  Perhaps  the 
true  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  denial  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  processes.  The  growth  of  a  clique 
is  the  result  rather  of  a  sort  of  natural  selection  than  of 
determinate  and  individual  choice.  Its  members  are  drawn 
together  in  the  first  instance  by  the  possession  of  common  in¬ 
terests,  common  pursuits,  common  acquaintances,  or  a  common 
neighbourhood.  No  doubt  these  things  are  of  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  formation  of  friendships,  and  so  large  a  part 
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of  social  intercourse  lias  no  other  foundation  than  some  one 
or  more  of  them,  that  it  requires  no  little  effort  to  recollect 
that  they  are  after  all  the  accessories  of  the  relationship,  rather 
than  an  essential  part  of  it.  They  make  the  cultivation  of 
friendship  easier  by  furnishing  additional  opportunities  for  its 
practical  enjoyment,  and  therefore  in  their  proper  place  they  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  But  as  we  do  not  care  for  a  man  simply 
because  he  lives  on  the  same  staircase — though,  if  we  like  him 
for  other  reasons,  it  is  extremely  convenient  that  he  should  do  so 
— the  mere  fact  that  we  have  certain  points  in  common  with  other 
people  need  not,  if  those  points  are  chietly  superficial,  create  an 
abiding,  still  less  an  exclusive,  intimacy  between  us  and  them. 
This  distinction  may  perhaps  supply  us  with  as  good  a  substitute 
for  a  definition  of  a  set  as  we  are  likely  to  obtain.  It  is  a  group 
of  persons  united  by  accidental  and  superficial  characteristics 
instead  of  by  that  community  of  principles  and  tastes  which 
forms  the  true  basis  of  friendship.  A  single  example  may 
serve  to  put  this  somewhat  more  clearly.  The  common  belief  in 
certain  truths,  whether  secular  or  religious,  often  constitutes  a 
bond  of  this  sort.  And  yet  the  truths  thus  held  may  very  possibly 
have  been  accepted  on  different  and  even  on  contradictory  grounds, 
in  which  case  the  common  possession  of  them  may  imply  no  real 
resemblance  of  character  in  the  possessors;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  on  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  tuny  bo  perfectly  compatible  with  an  entire  appreciation  on 
both  sides  of  the  value  of  truth,  and  a  resolute  determination  to 
arrive  at  it.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have  a  community  of  method 
and  principle ;  in  the  former,  we  have  only  an  accidental  resem¬ 
blance  between  two  stocks  of  mental  furniture. 

Where  men  are  concerned,  sets  usually  assume  a  professional 
tone.  The  friends  of  a  young  barrister  or  a  young  clergyman 
will  naturally  be  found  among  those  who  are  in  the  same  line  of 
life  with  himself.  As  the  opportunities  of  association  with  their 
friends  become  rarer,  men  depend  more  and  more,  for  such  social 
intercourse  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of,  upon  the  people,  who  are 
ready  to  hand ;  and  a  change  of  this  sort  naturally  brings  into 
greater  prominence  t  he  peculiar  conditions  by  which  sets  are  created. 
The  inevitable  weakness  of  all  professional  cliques  is  the  absence 
from  them  of  the  really  able  members  of  each  profession.  If  such 
men  care  for  society  at  all,  they  care  for  it  as  a  relaxation  from 
serious  work,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  derive  this  benefit 
from  it  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  completeness  of  the  change 
which  social  intercourse  produces  in  the  current  of  their  ideas.  They 
will  experience  no  pleasure,  therefore,  from  the  small  talk  of  their 
own  profession,  because  it  only  keeps  them  in  the  least  attractive 
segment  of  the  circle  they  arc  anxious  to  escape  from  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  will  gain  none  from  the  small  talk  of 
other  professions,  because  to  do  so  implies  a  knowledge  of 
petty  details  with  which  an  outsider  is  unacquainted.  The  per¬ 
sonalities  of  a  circuit  mess  will  have  no  charm  for  a  great 
lawyer,  the  latest  news  from  the  studios  is  only  wearisome  to  a 
great  artist,  the  scandals  of  a  clerical  coterie  would  be  altogether 
alien  to  the  temper  of  a  great  theologian.  In  the  case  of  women, 
the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  sets  necessarily  takes  a  less 
marked  form,  and  adapts  itself  as  well  as  it  can  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  general  society.  Gossip  supplies  the  place  of  “  shop,” 
and  the  voluntary  pursuit  of  common  amusements,  or  the  wilful 
creation  of  common  business,  furnishes  the  link  which  professional 
employment  so  often  provides  for  men.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  remains  one  species  of  association  in  which  both  sexes  may 
play  an  equal  part.  The  theological  set  must  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  clerical  set,  since  to  bring  it  to  perfection  it 
requires  a  proper  mixture  of  the  laity,  and  especially  of  the  female 
laity.  In  its  more  respectable  aspects,  it  usually  assumes  an 
intensely  parochial  shape,  and  in  this  way,  with  a  very  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  time  and  talk,  does  get  through  a  certain  amount 
of  useful  work.  But  pronounced  religious  views  are  equally  ' 
favourable  to  the  organization  of  sets,  and  then,  whether  the 
members  affect  ritualism  or  rationalism,  they  may  be  equally 
trusted  to  care  about  nothing  else  than  the  progress  of  their 
favourite  opinions  or  their  favourite  practices. 

The  tone  of  such  intimacies  as  these  must  unavoidably  be 
pitched  low.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  unity 
which  is  the  condition  of  the  connection  includes  persons  of  very 
different  mental  and  moral  calibre.  The  superficial  agreement 
which  is  all  that  is  demanded  may  be  possessed  by  people  who 
are  alike  in  nothing  else,  and  the  type  of  thought  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  the  selection  of  subjects  of  common  interest,  or  of  oppor-  | 
tunities  for  common  enjoyment,  must  be  adapted  to  those  qualities 
which  exist  in  all  the  members  of  the  set  alike.  It  follows,  too, 
that  intimacies  of  this  Lind  usually  take  an  extremely  practical 
turn.  There  is  a  need  of  some  symbol  of  association,  of  some¬ 
thing  which  all  can  join  in  doing,  whether  it  be  starting  a 
magazine,  getting  up  a  charity  ball,  or  providing  a  High-Church 
incumbent  with  a  set  of  correct  vestments.  And  therefore  the 
more  completely  these  common  objects  absorb  the  whole  time  and 
energy  of  those  who  combine  to  further  them,  the  more  absolute 
will  be  the  displacement  of  thought  by  action,  of  the  occupations 
of  the  mind  by  those  of  the  hands,  the  feet,  or  the  tongue.  This 
is  especially  observable  where  women  are  concerned,  both  be¬ 
cause  the  tendency  here  described  is  one  to  which  they  are 
peculiarly  liable,  and  still  more  because  they  will  find  plenty  of 
people  ready  to  praise  them  for  giving  the  rein  to  it.  To  elevate 
the  claims  of  amusement  into  duties,  and  to  exaggerate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  are  among  the  commonest  delu¬ 
sions  of  female  morality.  In  the  case  of  married  women,  iudeed, 


the .  amount  of  popiuar  applause  is  moderated  by  the  con* 
dieting  notion  that  every  hour  a  woman  spends  out  of  her  nursery 
or  her  kitchen  is  one  more  chance  of  Heaven  thrown  away;  but 
before  marriage,  a  young  lady  may  devote  nearly  every  hour  of 
her  day  to  matters  connected  more'or  less  remotely  with  her  set, 
with  a  fair  probability  of  being  praised,  according  as  her  intimacies 
are  frivolous  or  philanthropic,  as  a  very  sociable  girl,  or  a  most 
actively  useful  young  woman.  That  she  owes  any  duty  whatever 
to  herself,  or  to  the  society  which  must  ultimately  take  its  tone 
from  the  young  ladies  who  compose  and  dominate  'in  it,  is  pretty 
generally  classed  among  those  impracticable  theories  which  are 
quoted  as  only  another  proof  of  how  little  men  know  about  women. 
Of  course  in  some  instances  the  end  for  which  a  set  exists  may  really 
be  an  extremely  important  one — although,  even  where  it  is  so, 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  least  important  side  of  it  which 
is  put  most  prominently  forward — and  we  are  not  at  all  pre¬ 
pared  to  deny  that  these  amateur  organizations  may  occasionally 
he  productive  of  positive  good.  The  formation  of  them  may  give 
a  push  to  some  feeble  cause  or  some  neglected  truth,  and  i'n^the 
long  run  the  world  at  large  may  profit  by  some  people  having  made 
it  their  special  business  to  bring  these  stragglers  into  line.  But  in 
this  respect  a  public  benefit  may  bo  a  private  loss.  No  doubt  the 
division  of  labour  vastly  increases  the  gross  produce  of  the  world, 
and  we  get  some  millions  more  pins  and  needles  because  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  them  is  distributed  among  fifty  different  workmen.  But 
the  old  handicraftsman,  who  made  the  whole  pin  himself,  was  less 
of  a  machine  and  more  of  an  artist  than  the  man  who  makes  the 
fiftieth  part  of  one ;  and  in  like  manner  the  vehement  asserter  of  a 
single  truth,  or  the  absorbed  advocate  of  a  single  cause,  may  suffer 
in  his  own  person  from  the  very  service  which  he  renders  to  the 
world.  He  runs  the  risk  at  least  of  losing  all  sense  of  proportion, 
of  seeing  nothing  hut  the  one  object  which  is  always  before  his 
eyes,  of  ceasing  to  take  any  interest  in  the  general  progress  of 
society — of  becoming,  in  short,  a  man  of  one  idea.  And  it  is  even 
open  to  question  whether  the  kind  of  zeal  which  is  generated  and 
fostered  by  living  in  a  set  cloe3  not  sometimes  injure  as  much  as 
further  its  own  ends.  We  see  the  accession  of  proselytes,  the 
gradual  increase  in  numerical  strength,  which  are  to  be  put  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  account ;  but  we  do  not  see  all  those  persons  who 
are  repelled  by  the  very  same  characteristics  by  which  others  are 
attracted,  and  who  may  be  led  to  extend  their  dislike  of  the 
machinery  to  the  principles  of  which  it  is  only  the  undesirable  but 
separable  accompaniment. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  dissolution  of  sets  is  the  difficulty  of 
persuading*  those  included  in  them  that  they  are  mischievous, 
How  is  it  possible  to  convince  two  congenial  associates  that,  though 
they  may  be  very  proper  companions  for  other  people,  they  are 
very  bad  companions  for  one  another  ?  What  sets  want  to  make 
them  intellectually  harmless  is  a  series  of  judicious  crossings 
between  themselves ;  hut  as  this  process  would  destroy  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  which  is  their  principal  charm,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  members  of  them  object  to  be  parties  to  any  such  suicidal  dis¬ 
cipline.  Short  of  this,  however,  the  only  prescription  we  can  give 
to  those  who  are  afflicted  in  this  way  is  one  of  extreme  vagueness. 
Aim,  we  say,  at  the  highest  theoretical  standard  of  your  own  set. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  cliques  so  frivolous  that  their  only  ideal  is  an 
excess  of  frivolity;  but  here  the  evil  is  patent,  and  the  only  question 
is  whether  this  or  that  person  has  resolution  enough  to  escape 
from  it.  The  sets,  however,  with  which  we  have  been  dealing 
have  usually  a  certain  standard  of  merit,  which  most  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  fall  short  of ;  and  one  great  benefit  of  aiming  at  a  closer 
approximation  to  it  is  that  in  the  effort  you  will  find  yourself  in¬ 
sensibly  raised  above  the  level  of  your  companions,  and  so  by  degrees 
emancipated  from  the  injurious  influences  of  the  set  which  they 
constitute.  It  may  sound  absurd  to  tell  a  young  barrister  to  think 
more  of  the  principles  of  law  and  less  of  the  practice  of  his  fellow 
lawyers,  or  to  hint  to  an  enthusiastic  High  Ohurchwoman  that  there 
is  a  kernel  as  well  as  a  husk  to  theology.  But  if  the  people  concerned 
will  condescend  to  act  upon  the  suggestion,  we  have  littledoubt  what 
the  consequences  will  be.  It  is  the  mere  professional  man  who 
has  the  least  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  pursuit,  it  is 
the  emptiest-headed  ecclesiastic  who  feels  least  concern  in  the 
secular  pursuits  of  men  ;  and  in  proportion  as  either  is  led  to  form 
a  higher  conception  of  his  own  special  calling,  he  will  learn  to 
take  more  interest  in  co-ordinate  subjects,  and  to  see  more  clearly 
that  in  dealing  with  the  complex  organization  of  human  society  it 
is  never  safe  to  leave  any  human  interest  altogether  out  of  con¬ 
sideration. 


THE  ARTISAN  AND  REFORM. 

T  is  probably  rather  in  the  comparatively  unnoticed  incidents 
of  their  gatherings  than  in  the  monotonous  dulness  of  the 
reported  speeches  that  an  observer  may  find  the  key  to  the 
temper  and  opinions  of  the  working-classes.  A  mere  perusal  of 
the  newspaper  reports  of  what  was  said  by  previously  appointed 
speakers  leaves  us  in  total  ignorance  of  the  strong  under-currents 
that  are,  in  fact,  the  most  interesting  and  significant  part  of 
the  proceedings.  We  have  heard  till  we  are  weary  all  that  Sir. 
Edmond  Beales  has  to  say  about  Parliamentary  -Reform.  Ills 
very  sentences,  and  their  turns  and  tropes,  are  like  familial- 
friends,  or  familiar  enemies,  as  wo  may  happen  to  take  them. 
The  sonorous  repetition  of  his  favourite  dogma,  that  a  vote 
is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  citizen,  and  that  the 
theory  of  the  franchise  as  a  trust  is  a  wicked  delusion  and 
snare  devised  by  base  calumniators  of  the  people  of  England, 
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lias,  we  should  think,  become  a  burden  and  an  emptiness  even 
to  his  own  followers.  We  sigh  in  vain  for  a  single  symptom  that 
he  is  in  the  least  degree  aware  that  there  is  one  word  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side,  one  shadow  of  an  argument  for  the  trust 
theory,  or  that  the  theory  is  held  by  great  numbers  of  persons 
whom  nobody  could  accuse  of  being  base  calumniators  of  the 
common  folk.  It  is  perhaps  this  utter  incapacity  for  reasoning 
which  has  made  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Beales  and  the  Reform  League, 
and  of  one  greater  than  Beales,  to  stir  up  the  country,  such  a 
clear  failure.  For  the  modem  artisan,  in  spite  of  the  way  in 
which  his  ostentatious  friends  are  always  treating  him,  is  not  a 
fool.  He  is  at  least,  intelligent  enough,  if  not  to  pursue  long  trains 
of  reasoning  for  himself,  still  to  pay  respect  to  argument.  lie 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  applaud  a  big  general  proposition, 
when  it  comes  in  his  way ;  and  if  Mr.  Beales,  or  anybody  else,  is 
foolish  enough  to  say  that  “  a  man  has  as  much  right  to  the  fran¬ 
chise  as  to  the  air  ho  breathes,”  the  artisan  is  sure  to  shout 
applause.  But  the  artisans  are  not  the  only  class  with  a 
taste  for  huge  unproved,  unproveable,  general  statements.  And 
as  a  rule  he  does  not  fill  his  belly  with  these  husks.  You  may 
excite  him  for  ten  minutes  by  such  talk,  but  the  day  is  almost 
certainly  past  when  mere  declamation  and  invective  can  raise  up 
an  effective  agitation.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  even 
those  who  have  put  most  trust  in  its  success  can  scarcely  deny 
that  it  has  proved  a  failure.  This  was  not  the  fashion  in  which 
the  Corn  Law  League  went  to  work.  Public  opinion  on  that 
subject  was  informed  and  stirred  up  by  an  agitation  of  argu¬ 
ment.  There  was  plenty  of  declamation  too,  and  no  popular 
movement  can  he  expected  to  succeed  without  it.  But  it  is 
only  the  decoration  of  what  listeners  ought  to  feel  to  be  genuine 
reasoning.  Mr.  Cohden  did  not  content  himself  with  windy 
reiteration  of  abstract  theories.  He  took  the  arguments  of  his 
adversaries,  put  them  in  a  fair  light,  and  then  demolished  them. 
Such  a  method  must  always  be  irresistible  with  large  popular 
bodies.  If  the  Reform  League  had  a  sincere  confidence  in  the 
desirableness  of  manhood  suffrage  and  the  ballot,  a  knowledge  of 
all  that  is  to  be  said  against  them,  and  arguments  seemingly 
strong  enough  to  rehut  this,  they  would  uot  long  continue  in  their 
present  position  of  declaiming  nonsense  to  people  who  are  only  en¬ 
tertained,  not  seriously  moved  by  it.  The  base  calumniators  of  the 
artisan  have  never  paid  him  so  poor  a  compliment  as  his  professed 
worshippers  pay  him  habitually.  The  level  at  which  persons  like 
Mr.  Beales  place  the  discernment  and  sagacity  of  their  hearers  may 
be  inferred  from  a  very  extraordinary  argument  which  he  addressed 
to  them  on  Tuesday  evening  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall.  After  declaim¬ 
ing  on  the  injustice  of  an  Englishman  being  without  the  franchise 
at  home,  wheu  he  found  himself  invested  with  it  as  soon  as  he  set 
his  foot  in  any  one  of  the  colonies,  he  wound  up  by  exclaiming 
that  even  in  France  they  have  the  advantage  over  us,  for  “  there 
every  citizen  has  a  vote,  and  that,  too,  in  the  election  of  his 
sovereign.”  Surely  this  preposterous  sophism  is  too  barefaced 
to  be  swallowed  by  the  ingenuous  artisan,  even  if  he  were  as  down¬ 
right  a  blockhead  as  his  base  calumniators  are  supposed  to  consider 
him.  To  cite  the  example  of  a  people  who  used  their  votes  to 
.  vote  their  liberty  away  as  an  argument  to  persons  who 
want  votes  as  a  means  of  getting  more  liberty  is  a  delightfully 
cogent  method. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  solemn  follies  of  Mr.  Beales  are  not  at 
all  interesting,  now  that  they  have  so  long  lost  the  attraction  of 
novelty.  The  incidental  demonstrations  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
an  enormous  audience,  mostly  composed  of  the  better  or  best  sort 
of  artisans,  are  more  important,  and  are  perhaps  as  too  little 
known  as  the  stuff- of  the  Reform  League  is  too  much  known.  There 
were  two  points  on  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was 
liotli  deep  and  unanimous,  and  one  of  them  at  least  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  every  allusion  to  the 
American  Republic  was  received  with  a  vigorous  demonstration, 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  conventional  cheers  that 
greeted  the  airy  propositions  about  rights  and  the  air  we  breathe. 
The  comparative  moderation  and  placability  of  the  victorious 
party,  the  speedy  resumption  of  peaceful  business,  the  cheapness  of 
land,  the  high  wages,  were  all  equally  set  down  to  the  inherent 
virtue  of  democratic  institutions,  and  were  warmly  caught  up  by 
the  zeal  and  sympathy  of  a  democratic  audience.  The  repeated 
comparisons  between  the  position  of  labour  here  and  that  of 
labour  in  the  United  States — comparisons  which  took  labour  here 
at  its  worst,  and  labour  there  at  its  best,  and  therefore  were 
rather  more  telling  than  they  had  a  right  to  be — were  greeted 
with  deep  and  earnest  acclamations.  Even  the  audacious  anti¬ 
cipation  of  one  speaker,  that  in  the  course  of  years  England  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  Western  Republic,  was  received  certainly 
without  any  too  patriotic  discomposure,  and  even  with  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  approval,  as  if  it  were  probably  about  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  us.  This  was  rather  startling,  hut  it  was  much 
less  so  than  the  other  object  of  the  strong  feeling  of  the  meeting. 
Not  once  and  accidentally,  but  repeatedly  and  deliberately,  did 
the  audience  express  their  sympathy  with  the  outbreaks  of  dis¬ 
affection  in  Ireland.  “Unjust  laws,”  said  one  speaker,  a  mason, 
and  rack-renting  landlords  drove  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  despair, 
and  forced  it  to  express  its  disapproval  of  the  Government  by 
moans  of  rebellion.”  This  pretty  strong  vindication  of  Fenianism 
was  applauded  to  the  echo.  In  fact,  the  name  of  Ireland  could 
not  be  mentioned  without  a  storm  of  sympathetic  acclamation. 
More  than  one  speaker  declared  that  the  first  use  they  would  make 
of  t  heir  power,  when  they  had  secured  it,  would  be  to  restore  Ire- 
ln:ul  to  happiness  and  loyalty.  We  need  not  say  that  there  was 


nobody  present  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  point  out  the  exact  mean? 
by  which  lie  proposed  to  attain  this  most  desirable  end.  Still  the 
profound  and  unanimous  expression  of  feeling,  even  to  the  extent 
of  sympathy  with  rank  rebellion,  was  in  itself  very  remarkable. 

Nobody,  however,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  thought 
among  the  working-classes,  can  doubt  their  very  sincere  and  dis¬ 
interested  desire  that  right  principles  and  their  consequence,  in  the 
shape  of  universal  prosperity,  should  prevail.  Unfortunately,  their 
zeal  is  apt  to  lack  discretion.  They  believe,  for  example,  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  chairman  on  Tuesday,  Garibaldi  is  the  great 
liberator  of  enslaved  peoples  “  all  over  tho  face  of  the  globe.” 
They  believe  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  for  Poland.  They 
believe  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  for  Hungary.  According  to 
Mr.  Beales,  if  working-men  had  had  the  governing  power  of  the 
country,  “  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  would  not 
now  he  enslaved.”  In  the  last  case,  the  fervour  of  the  speaker 
misled  him,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  tho  feeling  of  tho  working- 
classes  was,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  hostile  to  a  war  for  the  integrity 
of  Denmark.  As  for  Poland,  it  is  very  likely  that  popular  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  a  revived  Poland  could  be  or  what  it  could  do,  and 
popular  taste  for  fine  talk  about  freedom  aud  outraged  humanity, 
might  drive  a  Government  into  war.  In  fact,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  a  strongly  democratic  Reform  would  he  the  surest 
means  of  exploding  the  current  view  of  non-intervention.  The 
artisan  is  too  like  a  young  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty  in  the  more 
educated  class.  He  overilows  with  generous  enthusiasm.  He  in¬ 
sists  upon  regenerating  the  whole  of  society  on  severe  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  Let  first  principles  he  carried  out,  though  tho  sky  should 
fall.  A  regard  for  times  and  seasons  and  conditions  is  the  mark 
of  a  miserable  votary  of  expediency,  than  whom  by  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  lad  and  the  honest  artisan  nothing  is  more  abhorred. 

One  incautious  orator  insisted  that  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail,  and 
that  the  minority  should  always  give  way.  This,  oddly  enough, 
was  meant  for  an  answer  to  the  “swamping”  argument,  though  it 
is  only  just  to  say  that  another  speaker  got  up  and  hinted  that  it 
would  he  a  bad  day  for  the  majority  when  they  refused  to  give 
the  minority  a  hearing.  But  example  is  more  instructive  than 
precept,  and  the  furious  uproar  with  which  the  audience  refused 
to  listen  to  a  person  who  wished  to  express  his  dissent  from  their 
own  opinions  was  very  significant.  The  unpopular  minority  were 
prompt^  hustled  down  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  then  thrust 
violently  through  a  pair  of  glass  doors,  out  of  the  hall,  and  were  no 
more  seen.  The  yelling  of  the  majority,  meanwhile,  was  nearly  as 
riotous  as  that  which  disgraced  the  proceedings  on  the  previous 
Thursday,  when  Sabbatarians  and  anti-Sabbatarians  vied  with 
one  another  in  a  generous  contest  of  abuse  and  had  language.  It 
may  he  noticed,  too,  that  at  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting  about 
Jamaica,  the  same  evening,  it  was  only  by  Mr.  Newman  Hall’s  in¬ 
fluence  that  a  man  who  took  the  unpopular  side  could  get  even  a 
pretence  of  a  hearing.  Such  scenes  rather  remind  ono  of  the 
memorable  occasion  in  1780,  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  brought 
forward  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  Parliaments.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Lord  Georgo  Gordon 
riots.  The  Duke’s  enthusiastic  encomiums  on  the  justice,  temper¬ 
ance,  and  moderation  of  the  masses  could  scarcely  be  heard  for  the 
tumult  which  the  said  masses  were  at  the  moment  raising  outside 
in  the  lobbies.  And  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  motion  that 
the  House  should  go,  in  a  body,  to  rescue  one  of  their  number 
who  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
j  ust  and  temperate  mob.  This  is  very  like  the  propriety  of  thrust¬ 
ing  opponents  violently  down  steep  places  at  meetings  held  for 
proving  the  self-control  of  democratic  bodies. 


TIIE  PUFFERY  OF  VIRTUE. 

T  is  of  no  use  to  be  wiser  and  better  than  your  neighbours 
if  you  have  no  means  of  acquainting  them  with  your  supe¬ 
riority.  The  great  advantage  of  the  position,  it  would  seem, 
lies  less  in  the  fact  that  you  are  wise  and  good  than  in  the 
other  fact  that  they  are  comparatively  foolish  and  had.  This  is 
a.  thought  which  brings  real  comfort  to  the  virtuous  bosom. 
Going  one’s  own  way  in  peace  and  quietness  is  mere  false  hu¬ 
mility.  The  injunction  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  doeth  is  old-fashioned,  and  is  now  abrogated.  A 
man  who  does  good  by  stealth  and  blushes  to  find  it  fame  is 
a  fool.  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  his  doing  good  at  all  if 
he  does  not  find  it  fame  ?  But  then  the  fact  that  I10  begins  by 
doing  good  by  stealth  is,  in  itself,  quite  enough  to  convict  him 
of  being  a  poor  creature.  Happily  for  ourselves,  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  takes  a  much  more  enlightened  view  of  these  things.  A  man 
does  not  enjoy  tho  pleasure  of  being  virtuous  until  his  virtue  has 
been  well  trumpeted  from  the  house-tops  and  made  publicly 
known  to  all  men.  Even  the  tiniest  thread  or  thrum  of  well¬ 
doing  or  self-denial  is  made  to  undergo  this  befitting  process. 
Teetotalism,  for  example,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  rank  among  the 
grandest  and  most  elevated  virtues.  The  most  fanatical  of  total- 
abscainers  would  hardly  maintain  that  to  drink  lemonado  and  tea 
instead  of  beer  or  wine  is  as  valuable  a  quality  in  a  man  as  a  love 
of  justice,  or  as  fortitude,  or  truthfulness,  or  industry.  One  had 
better  take  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine  after  dinner  than  be  an 
habitual  liar.  An  occasional  pint  of  ale  in  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it  is  a  less  heinous  weakness  than  to  be  idle,  or  to  prefer  selfish 
interests  to  the  requirements  of  justice  and  honesty.  Tho  little 
boy  who  abstains  from  over-eating  himself  at  Christmas  is  so  far 
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a  good  and  wise  little  boy,  but  bis  virtue  is  not  of  heroic  stature. 
No  more  is  the  virtue  of  the  grown-up  people  who  abstain 
from  over-drinking  themselves.  And  in  any  case  their  conduct  is, 
or  at  least  they  suppose  it  to  be,  its  own  reward.  Yet  for 
all  this,  puny  and  self-regarding  as  the  virtue  of  teetotalism  is 
in  those  eases  where  it  has  not  come  to  be  quite  as  bad  and 
objectionable  as  a  vice,  those  who  follow  after  it  must  needs  have 
their  good  works  proclaimed  among  men,  and  their  names  publicly 
advertised. 

There  is  published  every  month  a  Temperance  Magazine,  “  a 
monthly  journal  of  intelligence,”  though  as  for  the  precise 
amount  of  intelligence  about  it  there  may  be  two  opinions. 
However,  there  is  no  harm  in  this.  But,  like  a  lady’s  letter, 
this  intelligent  journal  places  the  most  important  matter  in  a 
postscript.  At  the  end  of  each  number  there  is  a  supplement, 
containing  “  a  Diocesan  List  of  the  Abstaining  Clergy,”  that  is  to 
say,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  teetotal  parsons  in  the  country.  Each 
diocese  has  a  division  to  itself,  so  that  you  can  lay  your  hand  on 
the  spirituously  elect  of  your  neighbourhood  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  The  list  is  carefully  made  up  to  the  end  of  each 
month,  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  “any  changes,  re¬ 
movals,  or  promotions  of  clergy,  or  new  names,  may  be  com¬ 
municated.”  The  matter  is  so  hugely  momentous  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  this  urgency  and  precision.  Suppose  a  tee¬ 
total  parson  were  to  appear  in  the  list  with  a  wrong  address, 
or  to  figure  as  a  curate  when,  in  truth,  he  was  a  rector;  or,  more 
terrible  still,  not  to  have  his  name  in  the  Directory  at  all,  who 
could  fathom  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  ?  Disgusted  at  the 
error  or  the  omission,  the  abstaining  divine  might  cease  from  his 
abstinence.  Such  an  error  might  seriously  damage  his  speculative 
prospects,  from  some  abstaining  patron,  for  instance.  And,  at  all 
events,  if  a  man  has  any  merit  he  ought  unquestionably  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  it  with  the  world  ;  and  at  the  present  day  this 
object  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a  printed  advertisement. 
It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  the  utmost  possible  moment  that  the 
public  should  know  the  name  and  address  of  every  clergyman  who 
thinks  that  a  glass  of  wine  is  not  a  good  thing.  What  a  thrill 
goes  through  the  reader  of  the  December  number  of  the  Magazine 
when  he  finds,  among  the  list  of  abstainers,  the  “  Military  Chaplain, 
Futtygurh,”  the  chaplain  at  Foo  Choo,  a  missionary  at  Palam- 
cottah,  and  the  incumbent  of  Barrabool  Hills.  It  is  very  lucky, 
we  fancy,  that  the  editor  bethought  him  to  add  whereabouts  in 
the  universe  Barrabool  Hills  are.  After  all,  it  is  a  wonderful  and 
most  gratifying  proof  of  British  energy  and  enterprise,  that  any¬ 
body  should  take  the  trouble  to  send  word  all  the  way  from 
Barrabool  Hills  that  wine  and  spirits  don’t  agree  with  him.  Then, 
there  is  another  gentleman  at  Mombas  who  sends  word  to  the 
same  effect,  and  we  learn  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  a  conviction 
that  we  have  improved  our  minds,  that  Mombas  is  in  East  Africa. 
Perhaps  teetotalism  is  not  the  same  thing  in  Africa  as  in  England, 
because  if  Europeans  are  not  teetotal  in  Africa  they  are  pretty- 
certain  to  die.  And  this  is  not  the  case  in  England,  as  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle  himself  is  able  to  prove,  for  he  had  been  incum¬ 
bent  of  Cheltenham  a  great  many  yrears  before  he  discovered 
the  sinfulness  of  port.  It  is  deplorable,  however,  to  find  the  I 
fathers  of  the  Church  so  sunk  in  a  figuratively  vinous  sleep, 
that  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  the  Bishop  of  Columbia  are 
the  only  two  dignitaries  who  figure  in  the  teetotal  directory. 
Still,  let  us  cling  firmly  to  the  fact  that  the  good  cause  is  being 
sustained  by  humbler  instruments  all  over  the  globe,  from  Wig- 
genhall  in  Norfolk,  and  Pocklington  in  Yorkshire,  to  Mombas  and 
to  Barrabool  Hills.  We  wonder,  by  the  way,  whether  there  is 
anybody  at  Barrabool  Hills  who  objects  to  playing  at  cards  for 
money.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  diocesan 
list  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  testing  the  soundness  of  the 
clergy  on  this  grave  point.  The  fact  that  the  curate  of  Little 
Pedlington  does  not  drink  wine  is  not  a  bit  more  interesting  than 
the  fact  that  pork  never  agrees  with  him,  or  that  he  takes  his 
bath  with  the  chill  oil’.  If  he  has  very  little  work  to  do,  and  sutlers 
from  a  tendency  to  grow  too  fat,  perhaps  he  is  wise  in  drinking  water; 
and  we  are  charmed  to  know  that  he  studies  the  well-being  of  his 
stomach,  just  as  we  should  be  to  see  that  he  refused  to  play  cards 
except  for  counters,  if  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  money.  Only  we 
do  not  understand  why  he  should  send  his  name  to  a  magazine,  to 
be  printed  along  with  those  of  a  number  of  other  curates  and 
incumbents  who  think  that  they  are  doing  wisely  in  abstaining 
from  strong  drinks. 

Not  content  with  the  solemn  publication  of  their  own  virtue, 
the  clerical  supporters  of  the  magazine  get  a  vigorous  assault  upon 
another  profession  into  the  bargain.  Under  the  pleasantly  allite¬ 
rative  title  of  Doctors  and  Drink,  the  writer  complains  of  “  the 
utmost  want  of  candour  on  the  part  of  medical  men  who  are 
opposed  to  our  movement,  and  who  recommend  the  moderate 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages,  attributing  nutritive 
qualities  to  those  liquors.”  In  infirmaries,  even  abstaining 
patients  are  corrupted  by  the  wine  or  ale  that  is  ordered  for  their 
support.  “Even  the  practical  effect  of  the  moral  lesson  in¬ 
volved  in  the  visitation  of  affliction  is  to  a  great  extent 
nullified  by  the  beverages  ordered  in  the  diet  table.”  The  im¬ 
provement  and  edification  of  having  one’s  leg  broken,  for  example, 
is  more  than  nullified  by  the  two  or  three  glasses  of  port  wine  every 
day,  for  a  few  weeks,  that  are  necessary  to  repair  the  physical  ex¬ 
haustion  ;  the  religious  teaching  of  the  chaplain  is  neutralized  by  the 
prescription  of  the  doctor.  A  text,  we  suppose,  is  devoured  in  each 
teaspoonful  of  brandy.  A  moral  lesson  is  washed  away  by  each 
pint  of  stout.  Of  course  we  know  the  kind  of  story  by  which  the 


teetotal  fanatic  sustains  hi3  argument.  The  writer  knew  “  the 
widow  of  a  Christian  minister,”  lost  to  all  sense  of  respectability 
or  propriety  in  her  drunkenness;  and  she  declared  that  “  her  down¬ 
ward  career  commenced  by  her  taking  wine  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  medical  man  ;  she  had  not  been  in  the  least  degree  given  to 
liquor  before.”  This  indicates  a  fine  ideaof  the  rationale  of  evidence. 
On  another  occasion,  the  writer,  “  returning  home  on  the  Sabbath 
evening,  observed  a  woman  engaged  in  an  earnest  effort  to  induce  a 
drunken  man  to  pass  the  door  of  a  public-house.”  With  their 
united  efforts  they  were  successful.  The  next  day  the  clergyman 
called,  and  found  that  the  man  had  been  a  reformed  drunkard  and 
staunch  teetotaller,  during  which  time  their  condition  had  been 
one  of  great  comfort ;  but  “in  a  slight  attack  of  illness  a  doctor  had 
been  consulted,  who  prescribed  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  speedy  relapse  into  his  former  evil  courses.”  It 
might  be  urged  that  this  was  just  because  the  man  had  become  a 
staunch  teetotaller.  If  he  had  learnt  to  drink  moderately  he  might 
possibly  never  have  had  the  “  slight  attack,”  or,  in  any  case,  the 
doctor’s  prescription  would  have  been  harmless.  But  one  must 
not  look  at  these  anecdotes  too  closely.  They  are  like  romances 
written  with  a  purpose.  But  the  doctors  are  finally  crushed  by 
means  of  a  communication  from  a  man  who  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Temperance  Society.  Ilis  after  career,  therefore,  is  less 
surprising.  “  In  an  evil  hour,”  says  the  useful  penitent,  “  on  rising 
from  a  bed  of  sickness,  my  medical  man  insisted  on  my  taking 
wine  and  beer,  to  recover  my  strength,  and  said  I  must  cease  being  a 
total  abstainer,  or  I  should  be  subject  to  continued  sickness  and 
not  live  long.”  The  advice  was  taken,  and  the  result  was  what  it 
has  been  in  “  thousands  of  others.”  “  For  years  I  partook  mode¬ 
rately,  but  ultimately  it  has  gained  the  mastery  over  me,  and  has 
led  to  my  ruin,  having  lost  home,  family,  health  and  position.” 
Poor  gentleman !  And  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  solely 
and  entirely  because  the  villanous  doctor  led  him  astray.  The  years 
intervening,  during  which  he  partook  moderately,  count  for 
nothing.  The  power  of  his  own  will  counts  for  nothing.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  fanatical  abstainer  rests  on  the  universal  weakness  and 
blind  imbecility  of  man.  Moderation  is  an  absurdity,  and  who¬ 
ever  drinks  at  all  must  end  by  drinking  to  excess.  Is  there  another 
country  in  Europe  where  a  considerable  body  of  people  could 
be  found  to  adhere  to  an  alliance  resting  on  a  principle  and  de¬ 
fended  by  arguments  that  are  such  an  outrage  upon  all  common 
sense  and  experience  P 

We  cannot  conclude  without  transcribing  a  pieco  of  Latin  verse 
from  the  current  number  of  the  Magazine.  Its  delicate  Latinity, 
its  singular  piquancy  and  pointedness,  its  truly  Ovidian  rhythm 
and  gracefulness,  must  strike  the  meanest  capacity : — 

VICTIMA  VINI. 

EBKIOSI  CADAVER  LOQUITUR  : 

Vietima  Yiui  equidem  quod  me  delevit  amavi : 

Corpus,  corda,  animamque  omnino  perdidit  ista 
Vini  sacra  sitis;  vitam  deniisit  ad  Orcum  ! 

Et  tamen  hoc  tantum  mihi  semper  amabile  damnum  ! 

Advena  !  jam,  si  vis  alios  servare,  sepulchro 
Tu  memor  in  nostro,  preeor,  hanc  inride  querelam, 

“Ah,  miserande  !  nimis  dileeti  Vietima  Vini !  ” 

It  would  have  been  well  to  furnish  a  translation  of  the  fourth  line, 
because  without  this  timely  aid  it  remains  a  dark  mystery. 


OXFORD  REFORM. 

T  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  useful  and  moderate  measure  of 
Fieform  will  be  the  result  of  the  present  movement  that  is 
interesting  and  exciting  the  University.  Oxford,  with  its  enormous 
and  increasing  resources,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  playing  the  part 
in  national  education  which  it  will  some  day  or  other  be  her 
privilege  to  play.  In  common  with  the  sister  University,  it  is 
most  desirable  'that  she  should  continue  to  educate  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  are  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  Church  of 
England  clergymen.  Nowhere  else  can  they  obtain  so  liberal 
and  so  comprehensive  a  training,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  importance  that  they  should 
go  through  the  course  of  study  which  is  thought  beneficial 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  English  gentlemen.  The  first  step 
in  the  cause  of  University  extension  has  been  taken  by  men  who 
are  perhaps  more  specially  interested  in  clerical  than  in  secular 
affairs,  but  the  name  with  which  they  have  baptized  their  pro¬ 
gramme  commits  them  to  consider  fairly  and  dispassionately  any 
wider  scheme  that  may  be  proposed.  The  movement  begun  by 
Dr.  Pusey  and  some  of  the  Oxford  Heads  has  since  been  taken  up 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Tutors  at  Oxford,  and  by  those  members 
of  the  Professoriate  whose  Professorships  are  not  merely  luxuri¬ 
ous  sinecures.  Many  plans  have  been  mooted,  some  useless  and 
some  premature  ;  but  the  result  of  the  long  discussion  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  to  place  before  the  public  a  solid  scheme  on  which 
the  most  industrious  and  competent  of  the  Oxford  residents 
can  prudently  agree.  The  notion  of  a  pauper  college  has 
perhaps  by  this  time  been  abandoned  even  by  its  original 
promoters.  It  is  open  to  the  most  insuperable  objections.  A 
pauper  college,  in  the  abstract,  must  always  be  a  most  questionable 
device.  But  a  pauper  college  for  the  cultivation  ot  English 
clergymen  would  perhaps  do  more  harm  to  the  Church  ot  England 
than  it  could  possibly  do  good.  No  wise  man  can  soberly  wish  to 
see  the  future  curates  and  rectors  of  English  parishes  driven  into 
a  collegiate  pen  apart  from  the  other  University  sheep,  and 
stamped  all  through  their  University  career  with  some  charity 
brand.  A  college  or  a  hall  of  lean  Levites  would  not  thrive,  nor 
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turn  out  in  after  life  the  sort  of  men  that  would  really  he  most 
valuable  in  orders.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  he  remembered 
that  any  serious  step  in  the  direction  of  University  extension  in¬ 
volves  a  corresponding  step  in  favour  of  clerical  education.  As  the 
University  draws  to  itself  new  and  fresh  blood,  the  Church  of 
England  will  have  the  chance  of  coming  in  for  a  becoming  share. 
And,  over  and  above  this,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  clerical  is 
only  a  subordinate  branch  of  national  education.  Many  people 
seem  to  forget  that  Oxford  is  a  national  establishment,  and  has  a 
mission  to  perform  to  the  nation  at  large.  TIow  it  is  to  perform  this 
larger  mission  is  the  great  problem  which  many  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  Oxford  residents  are  at  present  engaged  in  determining. 

The  plan  put  forward  by  Dr.  Temple  has  frequently  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  Oxford  men  of  mark,  and  his  own  character  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  work  of  education  are  undisputed.  He  wishes 
in  effect  to  do  away  with  all  restrictions  that  oblige  Univer¬ 
sity  students  to  be  connected  with  a  College.  Dr.  Temple’s  end 
is  better  than  his  means.  A  large  body  of  English  students 
would  doubtless  be  attracted  to,  and  brought  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of,  University  teaching.  But  against  his  plan  for 
catching  them  there  are  great  and  cogent  considerations,  of 
which  many  people  who  do  not  at  all  wish  to  object  to  educa¬ 
tional  progi-ess  will  think  that  Dr.  Temple  makes  too  light.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  Mr.  Meyrick  has  encouraged  the  readers  of  the 
Times  to  convert  an  educational  into  a  theological  discussion  by 
adding  to  his  serious  criticisms  the  old  cry  of  “  Nolumus 
Academiani  Germanisari.”  But  part  of  Mr.  Meyrick’s  comments 
are  undoubtedly  sensible,  and — what  is  as  much  to  the  purpose — 
they  are  likely  to  be  popular.  Too  much  stress  may  be  laid,  and 
often  is  laid,  by  Oxford  Dons  upon  the  importance  of  Oxford  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  Mr.  Meyrick,  in  his  time,  has  been  both  a  Proctor 
and  an  Oxford  Don ;  but  to  jump  at  once  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme,  and  to  maintain  that  all  discipline  is  unnecessary,  will  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  perilous  and  unnecessary  leap.  The 
abolition  of  the  collegiate  system  would  destroy  a  valuable 
element  of  discipline,  which,  if  wisely  used,  might  be  of  consum¬ 
mate  value.  Nor  is  this  the  sole  objection  to  Dr.  Temple’s  view. 
The  present  Professoriate  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task  which 
his  measure  would  impose  on  it.  Most  of  the  non-collegiate  new¬ 
comers  would  probably  be  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  public-school  training.  The  education  that  Oxford  would 
have  to  give  them  must  be,  in  many  branches  of  knowledge, 
elementary  and  minute.  For  such  work  the  present  Professorships 
have  not  been  instituted,  and  would  be  inadequate.  It  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  create  a  sort  of  tutorial  system,  subordi¬ 
nate  .  to  and  dependent  on  the  present  Professorial  one,  and 
independent  of  the  Tutors  of  the  Colleges.  The  best  men 
could  not  be  counted  upon  for  such  an  occupation.  The 
Colleges,  indeed,  can  reward  sub-tutorial  work.  They  have  lecture¬ 
ships,  deanships,  and  tutorships  with  which  to  recompense  the 
labours  of  any  energetic  Fellow  who  gives  himself  to  College  teach¬ 
ing.  But  the  University  has  no  such  means  of  inducing  men  to 
become  hacks.  Succession  to  Professorships  is  naturally  not  quick ; 
and  though  the  individual  Colleges  are  wealthy  enough,  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  a  body,  does  not  possess  funds  to  enable  it  to  create  a  sub- 
professoriate  with  sufficient  prizes  and  emoluments  to  tempt  active 
men  to  join.  For  the  education  of  the  class  of  students  which 
Oxford  hopes  to  attract,  we  prefer,  in  a  word,  a  sub-tutorial  to  a 
sub-professorial  system. 

The  most  practical  and  least  objectionable  scheme  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  akin  at  least  to  that  which  we  described  a  fortnight  ago. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  there  should  not  be  absolute  free- 
trade  among  the  Colleges,  and  why  the  principle  of  the  excellent 
system  of  Cambridge  should  not  be  applied  to  Oxford,  and  carried 
to  any  length  to  which  the  Oxford  Colleges  might  choose  to  carry  it. 
Each  College  might  certainly  be  trusted  to  be  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of'  its  out-college  men,  nor  need  the  University  at  all  relax 
its  present  supervision  of  Oxford  life  and  manners.  The  out¬ 
college  students  would  not  be  necessarily  poor,  nor  would  they  be 
marked  off  by  a  barrier  of  class  or  caste  from  their  in-college 
contemporaries,  but  each  college  might,  according  to  its  discretion, 
remit  all  fees  in  cases  where  it  was  desirable  to  do  so.  Caution- 
money  for  out-college  lodgers  would,  ipso  facto,  become  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  caution-money  forms  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
the  expenses  of  an  entrance  into  Oxford.  The  effect-  of 
the  introduction  of  this  measure  of  educational  free-trade 
upon  the  place  at  large  would  be  most  valuable.  The  better 
Colleges  would  drain  the  inefficient  ones,  or  have  a  tendency  to 
drain  them,  of  their  undergraduates,  just  so  long  as,  and  no 
longer  than,  the  latter  continued  inefficient.  It  is  not  Utopian  to 
believe  that  before  many  years  the  whole  standard  of  College 
lectures  and  of  College  tutorial  teaching  would  be  immensely 
raised.  That  extra  sub-tutorial  work  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
more  industrious  College  common-rooms,  especially  at  lirst,  is 
certain.  Some  of  the  first-rate  Colleges  could  well  afford  to  supply 
the  want.  Balliol,  it  is  true,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  poor,  but 
New  College  and  Merton  are  as  usually  believed  to  be  comfortably 
off ;  and,  whether  rich  or  poor,  those  Colleges  which  hitherto  have 
taken  the  lead  in  University  work  would  strain  every  nerve  to  do 
so  still.  Heartless  as  the  suggestion  may  seem  to  Magdalene,  All 
Souls,  and  St.  John’s,  we  are  afraid  that  nothing  serious  can  be 
done  at  Oxford  without  confiscating  a  fractional  part  of 
the  endowment  of  the  more  otiose  corporations  for  general 
educational  purposes.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  come  to  this,  and 
it  might  be  prudent  to  supplement  any  scheme  of  out-college 
education  by  a  plan  of  University  subvention,  to  be  collected  from 
the  richer  drones  and  paid  to  the  working  bees,  for  purposes  of 


tuition,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  out-students  each  College 
maintained.  We  are  far  more  hopeful  of  the  success  of  a  moderate 
measure  of  this  kind  than  of  the  success  of  the  particular  sugges¬ 
tions  advocated  by  Dr.  Temple.  In  the  first  place,  the  measure 
is  not  open  to  the  objections  about  discipline  which  in  the  eyes  of 
many  will  be  thought,  if  not  fatal,  at  all  events  seriously  damaging, 
to  Dr.  Temple’s  theory.  In  the  second  place,  a  more  moderate 
measure  would  not  interfere  with  the  present  Colleges.  It  would 
merely  free  them  from  artificial  and  unnecessary  restraints  imposed 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  most  worthless. 

Little,  however,  will  be  effected  in  the  way  of  Oxford  extension 
unless  some  sound  conclusion  be  arrived  at  upon  the  subject  of 
University  residence.  At  present,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  resi¬ 
dence  at  Oxford  is  extended  over  the  term  of  four  years.  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  a  University  residence  of  four  years  is  a  bad 
thing  for  those  who  have  the  four  years  to  give.  But  the  minimum 
of  residence  required  in  the  case  of  those  competent  to  take  honours, 
and  anxious  to  take  honours  quickly,  ought  to  be  something  very 
much  less  than  three.  The  social  and  intellectual  value  of  a  real  and 
substantial  residence  at  Oxford  might  be  secured  by  a  much  less 
exacting  term  than  that  at  present  imposed  by  force  on  all,  ex¬ 
cept,  we  believe,  on  the  happy  sons  of  noblemen.  Why  future 
peers,  or  even  younger  sons,  should  be  supposed  more  capable  of 
scampering  through  Oxford,  with  credit  to  themselves,  than  future 
professional  men  or  future  country  gentlemen,  we  really  cannot 
conceive ;  but  it  is  possibly  a  polite  way  that  Oxford  has  invented 
for  expressing  her  satisfaction  with  the  British  Constitution  as  it 
is.  No  one  who  knows  Oxford  wishes  to  see  the  present  class  of 
students  encouraged  to  leave  the  University  more  speedily,  but  it 
becomes  a  very  different  and  more  serious  afl’air  when  we  are 
asked  to  assert  that  no  one  ought  to  go  to  Oxford  who  cannot 
stay  there  three  years.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  honours  in  Moderations  should  be  postponed  till  the 
candidate’s  course  is  half  way  over.  Most  public-school  boys  who 
are  proficient  scholars,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  industry, 
might  have  a  fair  chance  of  a  first  class  in  Moderations  at  the  end 
of  their  second  or  third  term.  And  it  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  men  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Oxford,  are  not  as  efficient 
scholars  ns  the  better  sort  of  public-school  boys,  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  prosecuting  a  study  for  which  they  have  shown  so 
little  taste  or  turn.  At  all  events,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  keep 
back  the  efficient  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  so.  We  trust 
that,  among  the  various  sub-committees  at  Oxford,  one  at  least 
will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  question  of  University 
residence.  Oxford  Tutors  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  bear  an 
important  relation  to  the  larger  question  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  directed. 


THACKERAY  IN  THE  ABBEY. 

OUR  readers  will  remember  that,  some  months  ago,  we  drew 
attention  to  certain  more  or  less  questionable  points  in  the 
scheme,  then  brought  before  the  public  by  the  prospectus  of  the 
Committee,  for  placing  a  bust  of  Thackeray  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
We  observed  that,  although  the  sculptor  chosen  had  occasionally 
reached  a  certain  success  in  busts,  yet  it  was  against  precedent  and 
likelihood  that  a  foreigner  could  succeed  with  so  typical  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  as  the  great  novelist.  We  expressed,  however,  a  hope 
that,  as  the  advertisements  of  the  Committee  put  forward,  as  a 
prominent  point  in  their  appeal  for  subscriptions,  that  Baron 
Marochetti  “  had  the  advantage  of  being  Thackeray’s  intimate 
friend,”  this  bust  might  be  an  exception  to  the  law  which  had 
rendered  his  former  attempts  in  the  same  line  unsatisfactory. 
Another  hope  was  added,  which  no  one  who  has  seen  the  building 
will  think  superfluous,  that  the  sculptor  would  take  some  pains 
to  render  his  work  “  as  little  discordant  as  possible  with  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Abbey.”  And  we  lastly  drew  attention  to  the 
enormous  sum,  twice  or  three  times  that  commonly  asked,  which 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  required  on  the  part  of  M.  Marochetti; 
being  a  kind  of  miniature  reproduction,  as  it  were,  of  the  vigorous 
absorbing  powers  with  which  this  artist  has  familiarized  every  one 
in  the  case  of  the  Scutari  Memorial,  the  Clyde  Memorial,  and  the 
Nelson  Memorial. 

To  this  latter  aspect  of  the  matter  we  shall  not  here  return. 
Our  argument  rested  only  upon  the  prospectus  put  out  by  the 
Committee ;  but  beyond  that,  and  certain  complaints  from  sub¬ 
scribers  which  appeared  in  the  journals,  we  know  nothing — not 
even  whether  any  statement  of  the  actual  expenditure  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  promoters.  Nor  is  it  necessary  now  to  be  anxious  on 
the  point.  Except  when  we  have  to  pay  outrageously  ourselves,  as 
for  the  Nelson  Lions,  or  when  we  have  wished  to  save  others  from 
wasting  their  money,  we  have  no  concern  with  the  vigorous  absorb¬ 
ing  powers  aforesaid.  Supposing  that  the  sum  was  paid,  if  the  sub¬ 
scribers  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  that  they  had  received  their 
quid  pro  quo  in  M.  Marochetti’s  marble  and  Mr.  Scott’s  bronze,  no 
outsider  would  be  called  upon  to  criticise  the  fait  accompli.  But 
on  the  side  of  art  a  little  more  remains  to  be  said.  A  few  lines 
would,  indeed,  be  generally  enough  to  deal  with  a  single  bust 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  But  this  is  not  quite  the  case  here.  The 
Abbey  is  our  Pantheon;  it  is  a  national  concern.  Wo  are  all 
interested  in  what  is  done  to  change  or  improve  its  appearance; 
in  this  sense  every  Englishman  may  say  of  himself  what  Dean 
Stanley  is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  recent  meeting — “  7 Vcst- 
monasterimsis  sum;  Westmonasteriense  nihil  a  me  alimum  puto.” 
The  intrinsic  badness  of  the  sculpture  within  the  Abbey,  and  its 
injurious  effect  on  the  look  of  the  building,  are  grievances  of  loDg 
standing  ,  and  public  notoriety.  Architects -and  sculptors  cannot 
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foil  now  to  lie  well  aware  that  they  work  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  stronp-  popular  feeling  upon  this  subject.  There  is  a  kind  of 
implied  compact,  that  if  more  monuments  arc  to  he  allowed, 
they  must  he  nothing  short  of  first-rate.  A  failure,  therefore, 
in  such  circumstances,  should  the  facts  disclose  one,  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  more  closely  scanned  than  when  the  interests  involved 
are  not  of  a  national  order. 

Thackeray’s  features  are  so  well-known  that  we  may,  we  think, 
anticipate  that  they  will  be  before  the  reader’s  remembrance.  They 
were  not  such  as  would  have  presented  an  easy  task,  even  to  an 
intimate  friend  and  an  able  sculptor.  Quiet  power  and  pensive 
sweetness  were  the  two  chief  elements  in  the  face ;  these  were, 
however,  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  active,  searching 
character  of  the  eye,  and  by  a  certain  nervous  quickness  in  the 
region  of  the  lips,  betraying  that  the  great  painter  of  our  manners 
possessed  that  gift  of  humour  and  sarcasm  without  which  he 
could  not  have  painted  us  so  truly.  The  forehead  was  a  noble 
piece  of  the  modelling  of  nature,  full  of  fine  curves  and  lines  and 
subtly-combined  planes  of  surface;  the  nose,  from  the  day  when 
the  young  writer  dubbed  himself  Michel  Angelo  to  his  last  playful 
sketch  of  himself,  we  all  know  was  the  subject  of  Thackeray’s  own 
amusing  humour.  The  accident  was  so  identified  with  the  man 
that  it  almost  became  characteristic  of  him ;  no  one  could  wish 
him  otherwise ;  Lamb  would  have  said  he  must  have  been  born 
go,  if  he  had  not  been  made  so ;  it  was  one  of  the  little  blemishes 
which  make  a  face  dearer  to  friendship.  Let  us  add,  as  a  minor 
though  still  a  not  unimportant  touch,  that  no  more  thorough 
specimen  of  the  Englishman  of  our  century  existed  than  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Thackeray  in  his  bearing  and  dress.  He  was  classical,  as 
Moliere  or  Aristophanes  was  classical,  by  virtue  of  high  genius 
employed  on  contemporary  subjects,  not  in  any  way  by  look  or 
manner.  The  image  of  such  a  head,  modelled  to  occupy  the  place 
of  honour  near  Addison,  called  certainly  for  no  common  skill,  and 
would  at  any  rate  deserve  to  engage  the  greatest  amount  of 
diligence,  finish,  and  taste  on  the  part  of  any  friend  who  should 
undertake  it. 

Disregarding  questions  of  abstract  taste,  let  us  ask  simply  how 
far  this  bust  fulfils  its  purpose  ?  how  far  is  it  a  true  memorial  of 
that  countenance  and  character  which  we  have  above  attempted 
to  sketch  P  The  impression  it  has  given  us  is  one  which  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  sec  reversed  by  the  opinion — when  it  has  been 
calmly  formed — not  of  those  too  nearly  interested  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  memorial,  but  of  Thackeray’s  friends,  and  of  those  at 
large  who  knew  him.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  complete 
failure,  such  as  most  of  the  busts,  for  example,  by  Messrs.  Noble, 
Thced,  and  Adams,  or  even  M.  Marochetti’s  own  life-size 
statues,  appear  to  us.  To  a  certain  point  the  sculptor  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Thackeray’s  features  were  not  only  subtly,  but  strongly, 
marked ;  and  we  have  here  a  fair  superficial  likeness  of  those 
points  in  his  face  which  would  be  remembered  by  a  casual 
visitor.  But  we  fear  we  must  ask  for  no  more.  Thackeray 
is  not  here  in  the  intellectual  modelling  of  the  forehead,  or 
the  keen  insight  of  the  eye;  the  mouth  wants  the  gracious¬ 
ness  of  his  smile,  and  the  quick  mobility  in  which  one  saw 
his  satire.  But  these  were  the  points  which  marked  the  man, 
and  these  are  the  province  of  the  artist ;  the  general  contour  is 
what  would  be  found  in  the  merest  photograph.  It  might  be 
enough  to  sum  up  by  saying  that  this  is  a  weak,  external  kind  of 
portrait ;  that,  despite  the  advantages  of  the  artist  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work,  it  no  way  rises  above  his  ordinary  level ; 
that  it  conveys  about  as  much  of  a  likeness  as  an  amateur  often 
manages  to  secure — a  kind  of  art  of  which  M.  Marochetti’s  always 
reminds  us.  But  in  this  instance  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  such 
grounds  for  our  criticism  as  can  be  offered  without  the  aid  of  a  print. 
To  gain  the  amount  of  likeness  specified,  the  visitor  will  find 
that  a  double  process  has  been  cleverly  followed.  The  forms 
of  the  salient  features— mouth,  nose,  and  forehead — with  the  for¬ 
ward  set  of  the  chin,  have  been  rather  coarsely  exaggerated; 
the  minor  details  have  been  altogether  suppressed.  Nature 
generally  puts  her  fine  intellects  into  a  corresponding  framework  ; 
and  in  a  man  who  had  reached  even  the  years  at  which^this  great 
genius  was  prematurely  taken  from  us,  all  the  region  of  the  iore- 
head  above  and  around  the  eye,  and  all  that  lies  round  the  mouth, 
are  curved  and  channelled  with  the  memorials  of  a  thousand 
thoughts  and  impulses.  In  the  beautiful  phrase  which  Wordsworth 
applied  to  the  mountains,  they  look  l<  familiar  with  forgotten 
years  ” ;  they  record  a  life’s  experiences.  Only  the  detail  about  the 
eye  differs  greatly  from  that  about  the  lips  in  quality  ;  the  former 
being  mainly  a  tense  surface  over  bone,  whilst  the  lips  have  of 
course  a  much  greater  softness  and  mubility  of  texture.  One 
hardly  likes  to  dwell  on  these  intimate  points  in  the  case  of  such 
a  man  as  Thackeray ;  it  seems  like  over-l'amiliarity  towards  the 
dead ;  and  with  what  tender  and  faithful  care  would  they  have 
been  worked  out  and  perpetuated  by  a  true  friend  and  a  true 
artist !  What,  turning  now  from  nature  to  art,  is  Sculpture  unless 
she  can  render  these  things  ?  But  from  this  bust  they  are  absent. 
M.  Maroclietti  has  not  given  the  vital  details  we  have  imperfectly 
enumerated;  he  has  not  marked  the  distinction  between  the 
different  qualities  of  texture.  Bone  and  flesh  are  much  the  same 
in  his  art.  All  in  the  bust  are  smooth,  rounded  surfaces,  which 
follow  each  other  like  the  waves  in  a  bad  sea-piece.  This  is  just 
the  quality,  as  we  have  said,  of  an  amateur’s  work ;  he  suppresses 
and  smooths  because  he  cannot  model  and  finish.  “  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  elementary,”  said  the  great  French  critic,  M.  Blanche, 
of  the  sculptor  before  us,  “  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
M.  Maroclietti  has  neglected  them.  We  have  here  no  question  of 
style;  nothing  beyond  the  mere  alphabet  of  art.  To  break  these 


conditions  is  the  same  as  to  bo  ignorant  of  spelling.”  Twenty 
years  have  passed  by  since  M.  Blanche  wrote,  but  they  seem  to 
have  brought  with  them  no  improvement. 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  our  analysis  further,  and  point  out  in 
detail  why  the  eyes  in  this  bust,  despite  the  little  ruse  employed 
to  indicate  the  eyeballs,  are  without  light  or  vivacity ;  with  what 
a  passing  glance  to  the  laws  of  natural  form  the  chin  has  been 
placed  on  the  neck,  and  the  neck  on  the  shoulders ;  or  what  negli¬ 
gence  of  good  feeling  is  shown  in  the  naked  breast  trimmed  round 
in  an  awkward  flap,  and  brought  harshly  down  upon  a  square 
pedestal.  But  we  think  we  have  given  Baron  Maroclietti  as  full 
a  hearing  as  the  case  demands,  and,  if  the  verdict  go  against  him, 
it  will  be,  upon  sufficient  proofs  of  hard  and  undeniable  fact. 
Something  more,  however,  remains.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
this  bust  as  a  work  of  art.  We  have  now  to  ask  how  far  it  is  a 
fit  decoration  for  the  Abbey.  The  sculptor’s  part,  we  believe,  ends 
with  the  white  marble  plinth  or  base  just  noticed,  which  he  has 
decorated  in  a  commonplace  way  with  a  sort  of  double  scroll,  de¬ 
cidedly  Roman  in  character.  Below  this  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  has 
put  a  dark  serpentine  base,  cut  with  a  coarsely  profiled  moulding, 
which,  though  presumably  intended  for  Gothic,  is  so  undetermined 
in  character  that  we  hardly  like  to  pronounce  it  such.  Underneath 
this,  again,  is  a  heavy  bronze  bracket,  on  which  the  name  is  inscribed 
in  common  Roman  characters.  The  reader  may  almost  judge  with¬ 
out  an  engraving  what  the  effect  of  this  singular  combination  is, 
and,  as  lovers  of  Gothic,  we  are  sorry  to  think  of  the  impression 
it  will  leave  upon  men  of  taste,  trained  in  the  classical  camp.  As 
our  wish  throughout  has  been  to  discuss  the  question  before  us 
with  reference  to  fact  (upon  which  we  take  Taste,  in  the  permanent 
or  real  sense,  to  be  altogether  founded),  let  us  add  that  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  look  of  the  pseudo-Gothic  pedestal  arises,  not  so  much  from 
the  want  of  delicacy  and  finish  in  the  work,  or  the  curious  jumble 
of  styles,  as  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  imagined.  Mr. 
Scott  seems  to  have  done  little  but  copy,  in  bronze,  one  of  those 
brackets  which  the  Gothic  architects  often  used  to  support  a  wall- 
shaft,  when  it  was  not  wished  to  bring  the  shaft  down  to  the  pave¬ 
ment.  But  the  solid  form  which  was  proper  for  stone,  being  a 
material  of  small  tenacity,  is  on  that  very  ground  improper  for 
metal,  being  a  material  of  great  tenacity.  The  form,  again,  which 
is  massive  enough  to  sustain  fifty  feet  of  shaft,  is  idle  when  it  props 
two  feet  of  marble.  How  differently  would  the  mere  common 
workmen  of  old  have  dealt  with  their  bronze !  How  they  would 
have  revelled  in  its  ductility,  and  sported  with  its  tenacity !  We 
had  a  right  to  require  a  first-class  work,  both  on  account  of 
Thackeray  and  of  the  Abbey,  and  this  is  in  no  way  such.  Our 
readers  have  been  reminded  of  the  comments  which  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  Memorial  Committee  called  forth  a  year  ago.  We 
are  rarely  privileged  to  follow  the  career  of  a  job  so  fully.  Qualis 
ah  incepto — the  end  of  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  beginning. 

One  word  more,  also  on  a  practical  point,  and  we  nmy  drop  a 
subject  which,  on  every  account,  awakens  a  regret  more  vivid  than 
we  care  to  express.  High  feeling,  and  that  reverential  good  taste 
which  arises  from  profound  study  of  the  past,  direct  the  present 
guardianship  of  the  Abbey,  and  require  no  eulogy  from  us.  Yet 
we  have  to  confess  with  pain  that  the  re-opening  of  the  doors  of 
our  Bantheon,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  English  sculpture,  and  the 
little  trouble  which  its  patrons  take  to  test  the  productions  of  our 
artists  by  reference  to  nature,  has  done  nothing  hitherto  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  expectations  of  the  public,  or  to  efface  the  ill-effect 
of  the  monuments  which  were  admitted  in  former  years.  Those 
doors  will  soon  be  opened  again  to  admit  the  likeness  of  an 
Englishman  even  more  conspicuous  than  a  Lewis  or  a  Thackeray. 
However  the  matter  may  be  arranged,  whether  by  vote  or  by  sub¬ 
scription,  Lord  Balmerston’s  monument  will  undoubtedly  fall,  in 
one  or  other  case,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Chapter  or  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  Let  us  express  a  hope  that  the  good  taste  and 
the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Cowper  or  of  the  Dean  will  lead  them  to  weigh 
in  the  scale  of  truth  and  life,  not  only  the  work  on  which  we  have 
to-day  commented,  but  the  similar  works  of  our  other  leading 
sculptors,  before  they  select  or  accept  the  artist.  The  field,  when 
thus  examined,  appears  to  us  to  reduce  itself  to  a  much  smaller 
compass  than  people  often  fancy ;  but  that  is  because  we  know  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  such  art,  and  are  hence  satisfied  to  think  that 
poets  in  marble,  like  poets  in  verse,  are  inevitably  rate.  _  If  we 
have  been  hence  reluctantly'  led  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
productions  of  several  contemporary  sculptors,  it  is  simply  from 
the  conviction  that  they  are  trying  to  do  what  they  are  not 
qualified  for  by  this  rare  combination  of  natural  genius  and  serious 
training.  Should  these  points  be  disputed,  all  will,  however,  agree 
that  the  selection  of  a  duly  qualified  artist  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  scheme.  Only  a  great  mind  can  produce  a  great  work. 
This  is  what  we  desire  to  press.  For  it  is  certain  that  sculpture, 
monumental  sculpture  especially,  admits  of  no  “  middle  way.  ’  It 
i3  either  success  or  failure. 
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and  learned  ”  John  Vnldesso.  How  he  was  Wed  by  the  great 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom  he  had  followed  as  a  cavalier  all  the 
time  of  his  wars ;  how  the  Emperor  and  his  follower  communi¬ 
cated  to  each  other  the  resolution  they  had  each  privately  formed 
to  quit  the  world ;  how,  on  a  day  agreed  ou,  they  received  the 
Sacrament  and  heard  a  friar  preach  on  contempt  of  the  world ;  j 
and  how  the  Emperor  and  John  Valdesso  did  perform  their  reso¬ 
lution — this  story,  Walton  says,  “he  had  from  a  friend  that  had 
it  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Ferrar.”  But  though  Nicholas  Ferrar 
had  translated  Valdesso’s  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations  into  \ 
English,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  much  about  his  author's 
life,  for  the  whole  of  the  story  told  by  Isaac  Walton  is  a  pure 
fiction.  In  truth,  ValdtSs,  though  "not  only  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
a  person  of  mark,  was  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  which  hangs 
round  the  history  of  the  other  Italian  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  name,  indeed,  having  appeared  in  Bay le,  is  retained  in 
all  the  subsequent  biographical  dictionaries.  But  they  can  tell  little 
or  nothing  about  him,  and  a  reference  to  Hallam  (Lit.  2,  367),  so 
punctual  in  producing  his  evidence,  will  show  how  uncertain  they 
were  of  the  little  they  attempted  to  tell. 

In  the  hourly  revivals  of  buried  reputations,  when  so  many 
greatly  inferior  to  Valdes  are  brought  forward  for  honour,  his  turn 
lias  now  come.  Dr.  Bohmer,  the  Librarian  of  Halle,  has  devoted 
his  time  to  collecting  and  illustrating  Valdes’  very  scarce  works. 
In  1 861,  in  an  appendix  to  one  of  these  republications,  he  collected 
all  tho  facts  he  could  lind  of  Valdes’  life.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  inserted  in  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia  an  article  on  Valdes  in 
which  more  was  told  than  had  ever  been  known  before  of  the 
Spaniard’s  life.  An  English  admirer,  Benjamin  WifFen,  who  j 
dates  from  “near  Woburn,  tenth  month,”  had  engaged,  indepen-  i 
dently  of  Dr.  Bohmer,  in  the  same  labour  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Wiffen  says  that  he  has  recovered  a  larger  number  of  Valdes’ 
books  than  had  been  known  to  any  of  the  biographers,  and  we 
gather  that  he  has  had  some  hand  in  the  republication — partly  in 
Madrid,  partly  in  London— of  the  more  important  of  these.  Tho 
volume  before  us  is  a.  new  English  translation  of  one  of  these, 
One  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations,  to  which  Mr.  WifFen  has  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Life.  It  is  founded  on  Dr.  Bohmer’s  article  in  Herzog.  But 
Mr.  Widen  is  not  dependent  on  this  article,  for  he  is  well  versed, 
not  only  in  V  aldes’  books,  but  in  the  Spanish  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  period.  Valdes’  life  opens  a  page  of  that  history 
which  is  very  little  known,  and  which  will  be  new  even  to  those  j 
who  are  well  read  in  the  general  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Juan  de  Valdes  was  a  son  of  the  regidor,  or  hereditary  pro-  J 
prietor,  of  Cuenca,  a  considerable  town  halfway  between  Madrid  J 
and  Valencia.  Thus  he  was  not  only  a  caballero ,  or  gentleman  by  | 
birth,  but  was  the  son  of  a  hidalgo  of  considerable  possessions. 
He  was  one  of  twins;  the  two,  Alfonso  and  Juan,  being  almost 
undistinguishable  in  personal  appearance,  inseparable  in  their 
youth,  and  so  connected  in  their  after  career  that  it  is  impossible 
to  write  the  life  of  one  without  embracing  that  of  the  other. 
Born  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Juan  was  introduced 
into  life  in  the  active  and  roving  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
But  what  had  a  decisive  influence  on  his  after  career  was  that  he 
then  came  within  the  attraction  of  that  school  of  patriotic  and 
farsighted  men  which  is  represented  by  the  names  of  Ximenes,  the 
Conde  de  Tendilla,  and  I’edro  Martir  de  Angleria.  Led  by  these 
men,  especially  by  Angleria,  civilization  and  learning  entered  Spain, 
though  only  for  a  moment.  In  that  moment,  and  before  the  Church 
had  time  to  extinguish  the  sacred  fire,  one  generation  of  young  men 
had  felt  its  inspiration.  To  this  number  belonged  the  two  ValdOs. 
They  obtained  at  an  early  age  very  considerable  posts,  Alfonso 
becoming  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  V. ;  and  Juan, 
at  first  camarero  to  the  Spanish  Pope,  Adrian  VI.,  and  afterwards 
gentleman  attached  to  the  Emperor’s  train.  Their  talents  and 
connections  speedily  acquired  for  them  a  considerable  influence. 
During  that  short  period,  when  the  patriotic  and  liberal  party  j 
appeared  likely  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  the  councils  of  Spain,  j 
when  even  an  Inquisitor-General  protected  Erasmus’  books,  the  ! 
two  brothers  were  active  in  promoting  the  movement.  But  this  j 
day  of  promise  was  short;  the  clergy  were  victorious,  and  j 
the  blight  of  the  Inquisition  was  spread  over  Spain.  The  ] 
brothers  became  suspected  on  account  of  two  clever  dialogues  I 
which  they  had  published,  remarking  on  the  abuses  of  the 
Church.  Alfonso,  who  was  with  the  Emperor  in  Germany, 
found  it  necessary  to  avoid  returning  to  Spain.  Juan,  quitting 
the  Court,  withdrew  to  Naples,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  and  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  in  a  circle  of  like-minded  friends.  This  illustrious  circle 
contained  Bernardino  Ochino,  Peter  Martyr  (Vermiglio,  a  very 
different  person  from  Peter  Martyr  de  Angleria),  Benedetto  Cor- 
sano,  Peter  Martyr’s  fellow-student  at  Padua,  Caserta,  Flaminio, 
the  Protonothary  Carnesecchi,  the  Duchess  of'  Amalfi,  Vittoria 
Colonna,  and,  above  all,  Giulia  Gonzaga.  Valdes’  ordinary  resi¬ 
dence  was  in  the  city ;  but  he  had  a  country-house  outside  it,  in 
the  beautiful  suburb  of  the  Chiaja.  In  this  suburban  villa  he 
assembled  his  friends  on  the  Sunday.  After  breakfasting  amid 
the  glories  of  the  unrivalled  scenery  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  they 
returned  to  the  house,  when  Valdes  read  some  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  commented  on  it.  After  this  they  discussed  any  points 
which  arose  in  their  reading  till  dinner.  After  dinner,  lighter 
themes,  literature  or  classics,  formed  the  subject  of  their  talk. 
Out  of  these  social  meetings  grew  Valdes’  writings.  The  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Ten  Considerations  represent  the  morning  hours;  the 
Hia/ogo  de  la  Lengua  (Espanola)  is  a  specimen  of  their  table-talk. 
For  Valdes  was  fond  of  pen  and  ink.  “  He  is,”  he  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say,  “  a  veritable  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  I  believe 


he  writes  at  night  what  he  does  hv  day,  and  in  the  day  what  he 
dreams  by  night.”  The  Dialogue  on  the  Spanish  language  may 
have  a  real  claim  to  he  a  report  of  some  of  these  seances.  The  friends 
placed,  unknown  to  Valdes,  a  shorthand  writer  in  a  closet,  and  they 
ultimately  induced  Valdes  to  correct  and  enlarge  the  notes  thus 
taken.  There  have,  indeed,  been  doubts  raised  as  to  the  author¬ 
ship,  but  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  (Madrid,  i860)  vindicates 
it  as  duo  to  Juan  de  Valdes.  Even  if  not  his,  it  has  at  least  the 
authenticity  which  some  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  have,  of 
emanating  from  the  Valdesian  circle.  The  minute  allusions  and 
traits  of  character  which  it  preserves  for  us  are,  therefore,  reliable 
material  for  the  biographer. 

Juan  de  Valdes  did  not  long  enjoy  this  serene  life  of  pure  medi¬ 
tation  and  Christian  philosophy — a  life  which  many  have  dreamed, 
but  which  it  has  been  given  to  few  to  realize.  He  died  about 
the  end  of  1  540.  The  exact  time  of  his  death,  as  that  of  his 
birth,  is  not  known.  It  was  a  timely  removal  from  the  doom 
which  was  preparing  for  his  friends,  and  for  the  hopes  of  Italy. 
The  Church  was  now  fully  alive  to  its  danger,  had  been  gradually 
ascertaining  its  strength,  and  was  preparing  to  give  the  deathblow 
to  the  new  moral  and  intellectual  culture  which  had  grown  up 
outside  itself.  In  1 542  Carafia  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
Inquisition  into  Rome.  A  few  months  after,  Ochino  and  Peter 
Martyr  were  flying  for  their  lives  to  Geneva.  An  emissary  of 
Carafia  was  despatched  as  inquisitor  to  Naples,  with  injunctions 
to  root  out  “  Valdesianism.”  The  number  of  those  who  had 
imbibed  the  poison  was  estimated  at  3,000,  including  three  arch¬ 
bishops  and  eight  bishops.  The  mass  of  the  suspected  saved 
themselves  by  some  form  of  recantation.  The  nobler  souls,  who  dis¬ 
dained  compromise,  had  to  meet  cruel  deaths.  Faniero,  Mollio, 
Caserta,  and  Carnesecchi  were  among  these.  A  crowd  of  more 
ignoble  victims  fell  by  a  wholesale  proscription  in  Calabria, 
whither  the  heresy  had  made  its  way  from  Naples.  The  fate  of 
Carnesecchi  awaited  the  noble-minded  Giulia  Gonzaga,  accused  as 
his  complice  et  conservatrice,  the  preserver  of  the  books  and 
writings  of  Valdes,  had  not  death  delivered  her  at  the  time  she 
was  under  summons  to  appear  before  the  Inquisition.  When  such 
was  the  fate  of  Valdes’  friends,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  tho 
hole-and-comer  existence  which  his  writings  have  had  for  so  long. 
His  Dialogue  on  the  Spanish  language  lay  in  MS.  for  200  years,  and 
was  first  printed  from  an  imperfect  copy  in  1737  at  Madrid,  in 
Mayan’s  Origenes  de  la  Lengua  Espanola.  The  first  correct  edition 
was  that  of  1  860.  The  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations  appeared 
at  Basle  in  1  560,  in  an  Italian  version  which  had  been  saved  by 
Vergerius,  Bishop  of  Capo  d’lstria,  when  he  fled  to  Switzerland. 
There  were  two  editions  of  Nicholas  Ferrar's  English,  and  two  of 
a  French,  translation.  A  Dutch  version  is  also  known  to  have 
existed,  though  it  cannot  now  be  found.  The  original  Spanish 
is  lost,  but  a  new  retranslation  from  the  Italian  was  printed  at 
Madrid,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library  at  Hamburg,  in  i860. 

It  is  generally  supposed  in  England  that  Mr.  Babington  has 
established  Aonio  Paleario’s  title  to  the  authorship  of  the  contro¬ 
verted  tract  on  the  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death  which  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1  542.  Dr.  Bohmer  does  not  claim  it  for  Juan  Valdes. 
But  the  internal  evidence  makes  it  certain  that  it  had  a  Neapolitan 
origin,  and  there  is  some  external  evidence  pointing  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  Roman  Inquisition  couples  the  Bcnefcio  di 
Christo  wish  the  writings  of  Valdes,  in  the  original  process  against 
Carnesecchi.  There  are  parallel  passages,  both  of  sense  and 
language,  in  the  Belief  do  and  the  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations. 
But  these  parallels  indicate  rather  common  origin  than  imitation. 
Both  the  books  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  Sunday  dis¬ 
courses  at  Chiaja.  The  difference  between  them  is  that,  while 
the  Considerations  are  notes  drawn  up  by  Valdes  himself,  thA 
Benef  do  is  written  from  the  recollections  of  one  of  the  auditors, 
in  the  same  way  that  Laymann  wrote  down  the  sermons  of 
Tauler.  The  offence  of  the  Considerations,  in  the  eyes  of  an. 
inquisitor,  was  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
treatise  of  the  Bent  ft  of  Christ's  Death.  Neither  of  them  con¬ 
trovert  or  contradict  any  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  they 
silently  lead  the  mind  to  a  direct  communion  with  Christ  which 
is  tiir  more  dangerous  than  heresy  to  a  corporation  which  claims 
ns  its  own  the  privilege  of  saving  souls.  The  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  fasten  Arianism  on  the  Considerations  are 
simply  ridiculous.  ValdtSs  was  a  reformer,  but  not  a  Lutheran  or  a 
Calvinist,  nor  a  professor  of  any  of  the  Protestant  confessions,  which 
hardly  then  existed,  and  were  probably  unknown  to  and  uncared 
for  by  him.  The  passage  which  gave  rise  to  Sandius’s  insinuation 
is  in  the  1 09th  Consideration.  Any  one  who  chooses  can  refer  to 
it.  It  contains  nothing  that  can  in  the  smallest  degree  justify 
the  supposition  that  Valdes  meant  to  deviate  from  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Sandius 
having  once  set  the  ball  going,  it  has  permeated  all  the  biographical 
dictionaries  down  to  Hallam,  who,  while  reporting  the  opinion, 
says  that  he  can  find  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
book.  The  fact  is,  that  Valdes  had  no  taste  for  the  controversies 
of  his  day,  and  aimed  at  no  alteration  of  doctrine.  He  neither 
thought  of  leaving  the  Church  nor  invited  others  to  do  so.  His 
mind  was  preoccupied  with  the  delights  of  holy  contemplation 
and  divine  philosophy  to  such  a  degree  that  the  differences  of 
forms  and  confessions  appeared  to  him  matters  of  minor  conse¬ 
quence.  Hence  he  pleased  neither  party.  While  the  Inquisition 
destroyed  his  books,  the  Church  of  Geneva  pronounced  them  full 
of  Anabaptist  errors  and  blasphemies  against  the  Scriptures. 
Beza,  however,  though  denouncing  the  Considerations  with  the 
odious  violence  of  his  time,  expressed  more  than  once  a  great 
respect  for  the  writer  who  had  been  the  means  of  Peter  Martyr’s 
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conversion.  Tlie  turn  of  thought  which  brought  down  Beza’s 
denunciations  was,  doubtless,  to  be  found  in  passages  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  source  of  Scripture,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  implication  placed  above  Scripture  (see  Considerations, 
32,  63  j.  This  was  a  favourite  topic  with  Valdes,  and  we  liud  him 
enlarging  upon  it  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period :  — 

Whilst  a  man  studies  merely  in  the  books  of  other  men  he  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  minds  of  their  authors,  hut  not  with  his  own.  Now  as  it 
belongs  to  a  Christian’s  duty  to  know  himself,  to  know  the  state  of  being 
that  he  possesses  as  a  child  of  God  through  Christian  regeneration,  I  am 
accustomed  to  say  that  a  Christian’s  proper  study  should  be  in  his  own  book. 

I  am  accustomed  to  cull  my  mind  my  book,  because  in  this  are  contained 
my  opinions  both  false  and  true.  To  this  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  6erve  as 
our  interpreter  or  commentary. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  kind  of  language  Valdes  has  no  new  theory 
of  Scripture  in  view,  but  is  intent  upon  following  up  a  favourite 
line  of  thought  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soul  by  inward  medi¬ 
tation  and  devout  reading.  It  was  only  the  angry  polemical 
attitude  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  which  could  have  prevented 
their  seeing  this,  or  led  them  to  imagine  that  it  was  intended  as 
an  attack  upon  their  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture.  The 
Considerations  have  been  compared  by  Morhof  to  Arndt’s  True 
Christianity.  The  comparison,  false  in  many  respects,  is  true  in 
this — both  Arndt  and  Valdes  were  men  of  incomplete  mental 
training  and  imperfect  knowledge ;  yet  they  have  each  known 
how,  in  their  several  ways,  to  touch  a  deep  note  of  philosophic 
piety  which  vibrates  upon  the  inner  ear  of  the  soul,  which  speaks, 
not  only  to  the  simple  or  the  fanatical,  but  to  the  contemplative — 
to  all  men  in  the  moments  of  their  highest  consciousness.  Both, 
writing  in  a  time  of  heated  polemic,  and  when  the  professed 
tenchers  of  mankind  had  forgotten  what  they  had  to  teach  in  the 
very  vigour  of  their  efforts  to  assert  that  they  alone  had  authority 
to  teach  it — both,  Arndt  and  Valdes,  descended  into  the  soul,  and 
rediscovered  religion  buried  under  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
theology  which  had  been  raised  upon  it.  In  the  Hundred  and  Ten 
Considerations,  as  in  the  treatise  Of  True  Christianity,  not  a  trace 
will  be  found  of  the  theological  storm  which  was  raging  so  fiercely 
without.  The  Lutheran  Arndt  did  not  escape  his  theological 
detractors  any  more  than  the  Catholic  Valdes — detractors  who 
endeavoured  to  force  an  heretical  sense  upon  some  proposition 
which  had  not  been  penned  with  any  dogmatic  reference  at  all. 

The  two  hooks  had  very  different  fortunes ;  for,  while  True  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  spread  over  Germany  by  the  hundred  thousand,  only  a 
copy  of  the  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations  has  been  preserved  here 
and  there  in  a  neglected  corner  of  some  old  library.  This  had  its 
cause  partly  in  the  difference  of  the  soils  on  which  they  fell ;  but  partly 
also  it  must  be  ascribed  to  something  in  the  style  of  Valdes’  book. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  be  taken  up  as  religious  reading, 
now  that  it  is  resuscitated.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  even  for 
this  purpose,  Mr.  Wifl’en  would  have  done  well  to  have  reproduced 
Nicholas  Ferrar’s  nervous  and  racy  old  English  version.  We  are 
not  able  to  compare  the  new  translation  (which  is  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Betts)  with  the  original  Spanish.  It  may  possibly  be  faithful,  but 
it  is  often  not  English.  What,  c.  y.,  is  meant  by  “  God  is  offended 
by  the  world’s  saints  in  the  arrogance  with  which  they  prostitute 
themselves  as  saints  of  God  ”  (p.  436)  ?  More  often  it  is  that  kind 
of  English  which,  though  not  in  itself  unintelligible,  requires  a 
second  or  a  third  reading  in  order  to  catch  its  purport.  The 
Life  offends  in  this  way  as  ofton  as  the  translation  of  the 
Considerations. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.* 
rjpiIE  solitary  qualification  which  Mr.  Montgomery  brings  to  his  I 
-1-  biography  is  a  very  sincere  and  creditable  admiration  for  its  j 
subject.  lie  seems  to  look  upon  Steele  as  at  once  the  most  injured 
and  the  most  deserving  of  men  and  authors,  and  there  are  no 
hounds  to  the  zeal  with  which  lie  insists  that  the  world  shall  be 
brought  round  from  all  sympathy  with  Macaulay’s  disparagement 
of  the  involuntary  rival  of  Addison.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  ail 
invaluable  quality  in  a  biographer.  No  genuinely  good  life  was 
ever  written  uniess  the  author  had  more  or  less  of  Boswell’s 
temper  about  him.  But  admiration  of  a  man’s  character  and 
writings  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  quality  which  is  required  to 
fit  one  for  composing  his  life,  as  Mr.  Montgomery’s  book  abun¬ 
dantly  proves.  No  depth  of  love  for  the  subject  can  atone 
for  a  thoroughly  crude  and  undigested  treatment  of  it.  Mr. 
Montgomery  lias  plainly  taken  a  certain  amount  of  pains  in  getting 
his  facts  together,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  that  close  and  ripened 
fusion  which  is  so  delightful  to  the  reader  because  it  gives  him 
such  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  writer.  The  author  repeats  the 
same  fact  again  and  again,  forgetting  that  he  has  told  it  us  before, 
and  so  shows  that  he  did  not  get  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject 
before  he  set  to  work.  Repetition  may  be  pardonable  in  a  loose 
collection  of  notes  or  memoires  pour  servir,  hut  a  biography  ought 
to  be  a  work  of  art,  with  everything  in  its  place.  For  instance, 
in  the  preface,  lie  tells  us  that  “  Sidney  Smith,  who  may  be 
presumed  to  be  at  least  as  good  a  judge  of  humour  as 
even  the  highest  of  the  depredators  of  Steele,  selected  as 
an  illustration  of  that  faculty  a  passage  from  one  of  Steele's 
early  comedies.”  Of  course  this  refers  to  the  well-known  scene 
in  the  Funeral,  where  Sable,  the  undertaker,  reproaches  the  too 
cheerful  mute.  “  Did  not  I  (jive  you  ten,  then  fifteen,  and  twenty 
shillings  a  week  to  he  soiroivful ?  ancl  the  more  1  yiou  you,  1  think 
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the  gladder  yon  are  !  ”  Six  ty  page3  further  on  we  arc  told  again 
that  “  of  the  humour  of  that  piece,  Sydney  Smith,  himself  the 
prince  of  humorists,  was  so  great  an  admirer  that,”  &c.  The  only 
improvement  in  the  latter  passage  is  that  the  Canon’s  name  is 
spelt  rightly,  hut  even  this  is  counterbalanced  by  changing  him 
from  a  good  judge  of  humour,  which  he  was,  to  the  prince  of 
humorists,  which  lie  was  not.  Again,  Mr.  Montgomery  is  for  a  long 
time  utterly  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  Steele  was 
appointed  to  liis  Gazetteership  through  the  influence  of  Addison 
or  that  of  Maynwaring.  He  begins  by  saying  that  Steele  ob¬ 
tained  the  appointment  "probably  through  the  interest,  not  of 
Addison,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Lord 
Halifax  (as  has  usually  been  stated),  but  by  Arthur  Maynwaring.” 
Ten  lines  lower  down  he  repeats,  “  This  post  he  is  usually  said  to 
have  owed  to  the  recommendation  of  Addison,  who,  having  him¬ 
self  been  introduced  by  Congreve  to  the  notice  of  Halifax,  Somers, 
and  Sunderland,  now  used  his  iniluence,  it  is  supposed,  with  these 
Ministers  in  favour  of  his  friend  and  lellow-student.”  Here  are 
two  statements  in  the  text  plainly  opposed.  In  the  first,  the 
author  says  the  usual  account  is  probably  wrong.  In  tlie  second, 
he  transcribes  the  usual  account  as  if  he  believed  in  it.  Then, 
with  indescribable  oddness,  he  adds  a  footnote  to  the  second  state¬ 
ment,  to  the  effect  that  “  though  it  remains  doubtful  whether  he 
received  it  originally  through  Lord  Halifax  or  by  the  influence  of 
Maynwaring  with  Ilarley,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  was  the  latter 
who  made  it  of  any  considerable  value  to  him,  and  raised  the  salary 
from  a  mere  nominal  amount  to  300/.”  The  reader  who  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  subject  before  must  have  been  dismally  puzzled  by  this, 
most  elaborate  bungling.  But  even  this  is  not  the  end  of  it,  for 
little  more  than  a  hundred  pages  further  on  we  find  the  enemy 
appear  again: — ‘‘It  was  to  him  [Maynwaring]  that  Steele  prohably 
owed  his  introduction  to  office,  or,  if  not  his  appointment  originally 
as  Gazette  writer,  at  least  its  being  made  of  any  considerable  value 
to  him,  by  his  interest  with  Harley,  who  raised  the  salary  from 
60 1.  to  300/.  a  year.”  Rather  more  than  thirty  pages  after  this, 
the  probability  becomes  certainty  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  mind,  and 
we  are  told  that  “When  Steele  received  it  [the  Gazetteership] 
during  Harley’s  former  secretaryship,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Mayn¬ 
waring  with  him,  he  went  to  return  his  thanks,  but  Mr.  Harley 
told  him  to  thank  Mr.  Maynwaring.”  Why  should  he  have 
wavered  so  ludicrously  at  page  69,  have  declared  the  matter 
doubtful  at  page  70,  aud  liavo  timidly  hinted  probabilities  and  left 
the  “original  appointment”  questiouable  at  page  i  8  8,  if  he  can  come 
forward  with  this  confidence  and  authority  at  page  222  P  The 
clumsiness  of  the  whole  affair  is  absolutely  insufferable,  when  we 
find  that  Mr.  Montgomery  knew  at  least  one  of  the  two  passages 
in  Swift  which  make  it  certain  that  the  appointment  was  given  to 
Steele  by  Ilarley,  at  the  request  of  Maynwaring.  One  would  sup- 
piose  that  nobody  would  dream  of  writing  a  Life  of  Steele  without 
first  making  himself  acquainted  with  everything  that  had  been 
said  about  him  by  so  well-informed  and  considerable  a  person  as 
Swift.  Such  slovenliness  shows  that  the  author  came  to  his  task 
without  any  ripe  and  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he  was  to  write 
about,  and  that  he  stumbled  on  the  facts  as  he  went  on.  And  the 
question  as  to  who  gave  Steele  the  Gazetteership,  though  it  may 
not  strike  the  reader  as  one  of  consummate  importance,  is  in 
reality  extremely  interesting,  because  it  explains  why  Steele  was 
considered,  and  constantly  called,  ungrateful.  As  another  speci¬ 
men  of  the  vexatious,  unreasonable  iterations  of  the  book,  we 
may  mention  that  the  long  piece  out  of  Swift’s  journal  which 
is  transcribed  at  p.  222  again  makes  its  appearance  at  rather 
greater  length  at  p.  376.  Verily,  as  Hr.  Johnson  said  of  some¬ 
body,  Mr.  Montgomery  is  “a  dead  hand  at  a  Life.”  Otherwise, 
would  he  have  ventured  to  reprint  from  Nichols  the  whole  mass 
of  Steele’s  letters  ?  And  only  with  Nichols’s  notes,  too !  The 
letters  are  of  unspeakable  value  to  anybody  who  wishes  to  know 
what  manner  of  man  Steele  was,  but  nobody  with  the  faintest 
conception  of  what  a  biography  ought  to  be  would  have  ventured 
to  throw  in  great  undigested  masses,  without  an  attempt  to  amal¬ 
gamate  them  with  the  text.  There  never  was  such  material  for  a 
biographer  as  four  hundred  letters  from  the  hero  to  his  wife,  un¬ 
folding  the  inmost  sensibilities  of  liis  heart,  and  his  most  private 
reflections,  as  well  as  retailing  every  particular  of  his  conduct  and 
daily  life.  But  Mr.  Montgomery  did  not  recognise  his  treasure. 
He  fancied  that  the  best  use  he  could  make  of  it  was  to  reproduce 
it  bodily,  without  diminution  or  comment. 

We  may  notice  another  instance  of  intolerable  carelessness.  It 
seems  that  Schlosser,  in  his  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine¬ 
teenth  Centuries — a  book  of  vast  deal  more  pretension  than  worth 
— disparages  Steele.  Of  course  this  makes  Mr.  Montgomery  very 
angry  with  the  German  Professor,  and  he  attributes  the  Professor's 
spleen  to  some  remarks  of  Steele  in  one  of  the  Toilers,  very  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  German  nation — remarks  elicited,  says  Mr. 
Montgomery,  “  by  the  honour  conferred  on  Isaac  Bickers  tail  by 
some  German  writers  in  a  Latin  dedication  of  a  collection  of  Latin 
letters.”  The  inquiring  reader  naturally  turns  to  the  Taller  in 
question,  No.  197,  and  finds  Steele  talking  some  horrid  nonsense 
about  scholars  and  learned  languages.  In  order,  we  presume,  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  text,  lie  pretends  that  lie  wont  to  the 
Grecian  Coffee-house,  and  had  delivered  to  him  a  book  very  finely 
bound,  and  dedicated  to  him  by  a  very  ingonious  gentleman.  We 
don't  know  in  the  least  why  Mr.  Montgomery  should  talk  about 
the  honour  conferred  by  “  some  German  writers,”  or  about  a  Latin 
dedication.  Steele  only  mentions  the  very  ingenious  gentleman,  and 
says  not  a  word  of  the  dedication  being  in  Latin,  but  only  that  it 
was  “  in  very  elegant  language  and  fine  raillery.”  This  would  make 
us  suspect  that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  caught  the  words  “German 
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■writers  ’’  in  running  Lis  eye  over  the  Tatler,  and  taken  no  trouble 
to  examine  the  context.  But  this  is  a  trifle  by  the  side  of  what 
follows.  Steele,  on  looking  into  the  finely-bound  book,  found  it  to 
be  “  a  collection  of  letters  which  some  profound  blockheads,  who 
lived  before  our  times,  have  written  in  honour  of  each  other,  and 
for  their  mutual  information  in  each  other’s  absurdities  ;  they  are 
mostly  of  the  German  nation,”  &c.  Can  the  reader  guess  who 
the  blockheads  were  ?  Ulrich  von  Ilutten  was  one  of  them,  and 
the  book  -was  the  ever  memorable  Epistolce  Obscurorum  Vironm. 
Was  Mr.  Montgomery  too  careless  to  read  the  whole  number  of  the 
Tatler  of  which  he  quotes  a  part,  or  is  he  ignorant  that  the  Epi¬ 
stolce  Obscurorum  Virorum  is  a  book  of  the  most  extraordinary 
interest  and  importance  F  In  the  latter  case,  he  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  drunk  in  the  spirit  of  the 
essay  in  question,  which  was  written  against  “  the  fool  who  has  a 
familiarity  with  books.”  Considering  that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
hit  this  blunder  of  Steele’s  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
complacent  endorsement  of  it  is  the  more  unpardonable. 

The  author  begins  his  book  by  expressing  his  admiration  for 
that  slightly  worn  sentiment  “which  never  failed  to  draw  forth 
the  plaudits  of  a  Roman  audience,  ‘Nihil  kumani  alieuum  a  me 
puto.’  ”  We  may  note,  by  the  way,  that,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  is 
so  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  drama  as  to  know  that 
the  verse  never  failed  to  draw  forth  plaudits,  he  might  have 
quoted  it  correctly,  and  said  “  humani  nihil.”  However,  he  does 
not  fail  to  act  on  the  maxim.  Nothing  of  human  interest  comes 
amiss  to  his  book,  nor  indeed  a  good  deal  of  what  is  of  no 
human  interest.  It  is  an  uncommonly  easy  way  of  making 
a  biography  to  call  it  a  life  of  the  man  “and  his  times.” 
Whatever  the  man  lacks,  his  times  supply.  Finding  Steele’s 
affairs  would  not  well  fill  two  volumes,  the  biographer  makes 
it  up  by  memoirs  of  his  contemporaries.  Steele  gets  drunk 
in  the  company  of  Hoadley,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  so  the  author 
takes  the  opportunity  to  give  a  long  account  of  the  Bishop,  just  as 
if  it  were  taken  out  of  some  biographical  dictionary.  Harley — who, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  volume 
— gets  a  long  and  elaborate  life  near  the  end  of  the  second.  These 
detached  lives  are  thrown  in  anywhere  in  lumps,  quite  unfused 
into  the  body  of  the  narrative.  The  effect  is  most  startling.  For 
example,  we  read  about  Steele  being  at  the  Charterhouse  with 
Addison — the  author  says  nothing  about  their  friendship  at  Oxford, 
when  Steele  was  at  Merton,  and  Addison  at  Magdalen — and  we 
read  a  good  deal  about  their  being  thrown  together  when  Steele 
launched  himself  into  literature.  Suddenly,  for  no  reason  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  author,  bethinking  himself  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  volume,  when  Steele  is  near  forty  years  old,  and  has  known 
Addison  some  thirty  of  them,  all  at  once  marches  oil- — “  Joseph 
Addison,  one  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  English  literature 
(born  1672 — died  1719),  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Launcelot 
Addison,  a  man  of  learning,  amiability,”  and  so  on.  We  never 
get  a  stretch  of  clear  reading  about  Steele,  but  are  continually 
being  shunted  into  sidings,  where  we  find  dates,  names,  and 
incompetent  remarks  concerning  George  I.,  or  Bisbop  Berkeley, 
or  Thomas  Wharton,  or  one  of  a  hundred  other  people.  This  is 
the  principle  of  a  biographical  treasury,  not  of  a  biography. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice  the  strange  and  hideous 
words  which  are  sprinkled  over  the  pages.  One  gets  a  frightful 
shock  from  such  an  uncouth  spectre  as  “  metempsachosis,”  and 
we  read,  with  etymological  horror,  that  Pope  “jibbets”  Budgell 
among  bis  libellers — a  horror  which  is  increased  as  we  find  this 
unhappy  man  figuring  more  than  once  in  Mr.  Montgomery’s  pages 
as  Budrell,  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax  as  a  Maecenas.  These  and 
numerous  other  kindred  blunders  are  only  in  accordance  with  the 
careless  principles  on  which  the  book  appears  to  have  been  written. 
The  position  of  Steele  as  a  humorist  and  a  writer  is  a  subject  lull 
of  interest,  and,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  done  to  give  him  a  place 
in  public  esteem  more  worthy  of  his  merits  by  Hazlitt  and  others, 
but  above  all  in  the  able  and  forcible  essay  of  Mr.  Forster,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  a  good  book  on  Steele.  We  cannot  see 
what  possible  good  can  come  of  so  poor  a  performance  as  the 
present  work. 


SCIENCE  AND  LETTERS  IN  THE  EAST.* 

N  interesting  preface  from  the  hand  of  M.  Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire  accompanies  the  selection  of  articles,  first 
printed  by  M.  Ampere  in  the  Revue  cles  Deux  Mondes,  which 
forms  the  volume  before  us.  French  Academicians  are  pleasantly 
loyal  to  the  memories  of  their  learned  colleagues.  The  compilation 
of  this  work  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  process  by  which  France 
has  gained  her  popular  acquaintance  with  Eastern  literature  and 
antiquities.  Abel  Remusat,  Eugene  Burnouf,  Stanislas  Julien, 
Jules  Mohl,  and  others,  draw  knowledge  laboriously  from  the 
fountain-head,  slowly  deciphering  and  mastering  the  classical  and 
religious  records  of  the  three  great  Asiatic  realms,  Persia,  India, 
and  China.  Ampere  critically  analyses,  clothes  with  modem  form 
and  the  brilliancy  of  Parisian  style— in  short,  renders  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  the  general  reader — the  results  of  the  special 
studies  to  which  his  Orientalist  brethren  have  devoted  their  lives. 
He  is  the  faithful  and  modest  interpreter  of  their  original  re¬ 
searches,  at  once  an  acute  critic  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer. 
Ampere  dies;  and  his  work  in  turn  is  faithfully  collected  by 
M.  Daremberg  from  the  numbers  of  the  Rente  in  which  it  lay 
scattered  through  some  fifteen  years,  and  is  analysed  by  M.  Saint- 
Hilaire  with  an  equally  friendly  and  discriminating  admiration. 

*  La  Science  et  les  I.cttres  en  Orient,  l’ar  J.  J.  Ampere,  de  l’Academie 
Franchise  et  de  TAcadt'mie  des  Inscription*:.  Paris :  Didier  &  Cio. 


The  essays  are  placed  in  the  chronological  order  in  which 
Ampere  wrote  them,  or  at  least  published  them  in  the  Revue. 
We  move  backwards  and  forwards  from  China  to  Persia,  and  from 
India  to  China,  just  as  if  we  were  still  reading  a  miscellaneous 
review,  but  one  to  which  Ampere  had  happened  to  be  the  sole 
contributor.  It  would  have  been  better  to  place  them  in  their 
logical  sequence,  in  tho  three  parallel  lines  of  historical  science  to 
which  they  severally  belong.  The  Persian  is  not,  and  within  the 
compass  of  known  history  never  has  been,  as  far  remote  from  the 
European  as  the  Chinese  has  (within  that  compass)  always  been, 
and  still  is.  It  is  only  too  easy  and  too  natural  to  consider  all 
Asiatic  character  and  literature  as  practically  lying  equally  far 
away  from  ourselves  under  the  dim  haze  of  the  Eastern  horizon. 
The  student  of  M.  Ampere’s  essays  will  gain  a  clearer  and  more 
impressive  notion  of  what  is  characteristic  of  each  Oriental  country 
respectively  if  he  will  take  them  in  order,  and  follow  MM. 
Remusat,  Bazin,  and  Julien,  as  interpreted  by  Ampere,  all  through 
the  religions  and  literature  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  without  inter¬ 
spersing  an  intermezzo  of  ritual  or  epic  poetry  from  Persia  or 
India  in  the  company  of  Burnouf,  Mohl,  or  Gorresio.  The  loss  of 
variety  will,  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers,  be  fully  compensated  by 
the  gain  in  distinctness  and  methodical  facility  of  recollection. 
This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  editorial  arrangement,  which  every 
one  can  settle  for  himself  as  it  best  pleases  him. 

Since  Remusat  wrote,  and  indeed  since  Ampere  wrote  his  com¬ 
mentary  upon  Remusat,  much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  life  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
individual  travellers,  as  well  as  by  military,  diplomatic,  and  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse.  Orientalists  of  to-day  possess  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  moral  and  religious  philosophy,  as 
well  as  with  tho  social  habits,  which  go  to  make  up  the  national 
character  of  China,  than  their  predecessors  could  attain  in  de¬ 
ciphering  the  outlines  of  that  character  by  purely  scholastic  in¬ 
vestigations  into  its  language  and  literature.  But  that  of  which 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  is  an  immobility  which 
has  lasted  for  forty  ages,  is  not  likely  to  have  changed  more  than 
superficially,  even  underEuropean  influence,  during  twenty  or  thirty 
years;  and  the  main  conclusions  of  Remusat  and  Ampere  are  pro¬ 
bably  still  as  just  and  as  relevant  as  they  ever  were.  The  practical 
experience  of  French  missionaries  and  French  admirals  upon  the 
spot  has  illustrated  largely  the  truth  of  many  a  proposition  which 
the  French  savants  had  evolved  from  their  studies,  and  digested 
into  form  while  sitting  at  their  desks  in  Paris.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  this  remark  by  Ampere,  specially  referring  to  the  construction 
and  laws  of  the  Chinese  drama,  but  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  phase  or  motive  of  their  social  or  individual  existence : — 

C’est  le  propre  des  Chinois,  en  toute  chose,  cl’en  ctre  restes  au  terme 
promptement.  atteint  d’un  ddveloppement  tres-ancien,  et  en  memo  temps  de 
raffiner  laborieusement  et  bizarrement  sur  ce  fonds  primitif.  11  en  est  ainsi 
de  leur  e'eviture,  de  leur  morale,  de  toute  Ieur  litterature  :  c’est  toujours  sur 
un  motif  trfes-simple  une  variation  tres-eomplique'e.  On  retrouve,  dans  tout 
ce  qu’ils  font,  le  contoured  it  cote  du  naif,  lc  vieillard  it  cote  de  Tenfant. 

The  significant  forms  which  constitute  all  Chinese  writing  are 
invariably  characteristic  of  a  state  of  society  extremely  primitive 
in  thought  and  cultivation.  The  nation  from  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  mediaeval  Europe  stole  tho  invention  of  the 
compass,  as  well  as  that  of  gunpowder,  appears  to  have  fixed  the 
fundamental  constituents  of  its  present  written  language  before  it 
had  learned  the  use  or  value  of  metals.  Somo  two  hundred 
radical  signs,  capable  of  division,  according  to  their  subject- 
matter,  into  ten  or  a  dozen  groups,  corresponding  exclusively  to 
the  simplest  classes  of  visible  objects  or  tho  phenomena  of  the 
rudest  life,  have  continued  through  all  those  ages  to  suffice,  by  the 
power  of  infinite  combination,  for  the  expression  of  the  social  and 
mental  wants  of  the  huge  empire  which  still  considers  itself 
infinitely  removed  in  intelligence  above  all  outer  barbarians.  No 
newer  factor  (or,  at  least,  none  bearing  a  later  date  on  its  fore- 
bead)  has  ever  added  itself  to  the  original  stock  of  radical  Chinese 
words  or  cyphers.  The  basis  of  the  instrument  of  language 
remains  in  stereotyped  simplicity ;  while  its  use  is  overgrown 
with  complicated  variations  which,  oven  in  translation,  seem  to 
the  outer  barbarians  to  justify  Ampere’s  term  bizarre. 

The  Chinese  theory  of  numbers,  under  which  every  conceivable 
object  or  notion  is  arranged  in  its  own  immutable  place  in  the 
universe,  is,  as  Ampere  says,  too  Chinese  for  any  one  but  a  Chinese 
to  understand  : — “  pour  saisir  quelque  chose  de  tellement  Chinois, 
il  faudrait  se  faire  Chinois  soi-meme,  penser  et  ecrirc  en  Chinois.” 
Every  class  of  ideas  is  held  to  contain  its  own  fixed  number  of 
ideas  and  no  more.  There  is  one  category  of  ideas  that  march  by 
two  and  two,  another  in  threes,  another  in  fours,  and  so  on. 
There  are,  for  instance,  two  natural  principles,  as  heaven  and  earth, 
vacuum  and  plenum,  &c. ;  there  are  triads  of  the  three  chief  virtues, 
the  three  corresponding  vices,  the  three  most  ancient  kings,  &c. ; 
four  seas,  four  mountains,  four  seasons,  four  barbarian  nations;  five 
social  relations,  five  elements,  five  colours,  five  planets,  five  ranks, 
five  sorts  of  corn,  five  intestines,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  class  which 
counts  by  its  tens  of  thousands.  Somo  indescribable  relation  of 
harmony  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  triads,  quartets,  and 
so  forth,  of  each  category :  and  to  assert  or  attempt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  more  planets  or  colours  than  five  would  be  an  in¬ 
curable  heresy.  To  a  barbarian  brain  the  whole  dogmatic  scheme 
appears  to  be  a  corollary  run  mad  of  the  mathematical  pro¬ 
position  that  everything  which  is  tho  subject  of  existence  at  all 
exists  in  some  particular  number.  Chinese  numeration  is  no  less 
grandiose  in  multiplication  than  in  subdivision.  To  render  com¬ 
prehensible  the  idea  of  infinity,  Buddha  is  said  to  have  taught  his 
votaries  some  process  of  squaring  numbers  which  ultimately 
brought  out  a  total  of  I  followed  by  4,456,448  zeros,  known  by 
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the  name  of  the  unspeakably  unspeakable  number — “  l’indicible- 
ment  indicible.” 

M.  Ampere  devotes  a  special  article  to  the  third  and  least  familiar 
of  the  historical  religions  established  or  tolerated  in  China.  The 
literate  class  of  Chinese  are  mainly  followers  of  Confucius  ;  the 
mass  of  the  nation  Buddhists,  or  else  of  the  sect  of  the  Tao-sse, 
disciples  of  the  philosopher  Lao-tseu.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was 
a  contemporary  of  Confucius,  and  lived  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  Book  of  the  Way  and  of  Virtue,  by  Lao- 
tseu,  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  as 
well  as  another  treatise  on  his  doctrinal  morality,  called  the 
Treatise  of  Rewards  and  Punishments.  The  legends  which  have 
overgrown  whatever  may  have  been  his  personal  history  represent 
him  as  the  offspring  of  an  immaculate  conception,  and,  like  Buddha, 
the  subject  of  more  births  than  one,  under  various  conditions  and 
in  various  ages.  The  doctrine  of  the  Tao  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
metaphysical  complement  to  the  vague  deism  and  practical  morality 
inculcated  by  Confucius.  Lao-tseu  professes  absolute  contempt 
for  works,  and  proposes  as  the  sole  true  aim  of  life  a  spiritual  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Tao.  Tao  is  the  most  abstract  idea  of  a  supreme 
being,  or  rather  of  supreme  and  absolute  existence  ;  existence  un¬ 
limited  by  any  qualification  of  personality,  spirituality,  goodness, 
or  other  conceivable  attribute ;  pure  essence,  because  apart  from 
all  such  qualifications ;  eternal  essence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  outside 
of  all  the  conditions  of  time.  In  itself  it  is  (M.  Ampere  tells  us) 
the  wv  fit}  wp  of  Proclus,  the  Being  that  exists  without  existing;  in 
its  relation  to  the  universe,  it  is  the  “  ineffably  ineffable,”  from 
which  all  being  proceeds,  and  to  which  all  returns.  The  adorer  of 
the  Tao  recognises  the  emptiness  of  all  the  phenomena,  physical  or 
spiritual,  of  this  world,  and  is  in  morality  and  sentiment  equally 
indifferent  to  them  all.  His  mind  should  be  and  remain  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper,  since  the  quietism  at  which  it  aims  would  be 
spoiled  by  thinking,  which  is  always  an  idle  waste  of  effort. 
The  nearer  he  comes  to  perfect  absorption  in  the  Tao  the  freer  he 
is  from  the  illusory  lights  of  intelligence.  Moral  progress  or  de¬ 
velopment  is  contradictory  to  the  aim  of  his  being.  Action  is 
irrelevant.  He  arrives  without  moving,  and  accomplishes  great 
things  without  doing  them.  The  last  term  of  perfection  is  abso¬ 
lute  impassibility,  “  le  non-agir.” 

According  to  the  authentic  precepts  of  Lao-tseu,  the  great  secret 
of  life  is  to  live  as  little  as  may  be.  The  greater  use  a  man  makes 
of  the  physical  or  intellectual  faculties  that  are  lent  him,  the 
sooner  will  the  candle  of  his  vitality  be  burnt  to  the  socket. 
Given,  on  the  other  hand,  a  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  all 
vital  energy  whatever,  and  a  man  need  never  die.  He  would  grow 
immortal  by  pure  abstraction.  In  the  later  treatise,  by  one  of 
Lao-tseu’s  followers,  on  Rewards  and  Punishments,  the  doctrine 
of  the  methodical  attainment  of  immortality  is  gently  lowered  to 
meet  the  necessary  and  imperfect  conditions  under  which  the 
human  race  is  placed.  Honouring  of  fathers  and  mothers 
is,  among  other  good  deeds,  especially  enjoined  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  length  of  days.  It  is  even  hinted  that  a  sufficiency 
of  sufiiciently  good  actions  will,  through  a  corresponding 
series  of  remunerative  prolongations  of  life,  result  in  immor¬ 
tality.  The  original  orthodoxy  of  simple  quietism  appears  to 
have  broadened  its  bases  so  far  as  to  tolerate  a  positive  school  of 
good  works  in  the  Church  of  the  Tao-sse.  M.  Ampere  refers  to 
political  alternations  under  successive  Imperial  dynasties,  which 
probably  led  the  sects  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tseu  alternately  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  persecution  by  borrowing,  each  in  its  turn,  some 
of  the  more  popular  features  of  its  more  fashionable  rival.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  tendencies  of  the  Tao-sse  doctrine  are  marked  by 
a  considerable  analogy  to  those  of  Buddhism,  which  shares  with  it 
the  protection  or  toleration  of  the  State  authorities  in  China,  and 
boasts  more  votaries  than  any  other  religion  known  to  the  race  of 
man.  Whoever  wishes  to  inquire  at  greater  length  into  the  depth 
of  the  vital  analogies  and  distinctions  between  these  two  forms  of 
popular  religion  in  China  may  consult  with  profit  and  interest  a 
later  and  more  detailed  treatise  than  Ampere’s — Le  Bouddha  et  sa 
Religion,  by  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-IIilaire. 


DR.  MARIGOLD’S  PRESCRIPTIONS.* 

R.  MARIGOLD' S  Prescriptions,  upon  the  whole,  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Dickens's  usual  Christmas 
number.  Every  December  Mr.  Dickens  has  to  perform  a  Herculean 
task.  He  has  not  only  to  write  something  for  a  large  and  curious 
circle  of  readers  which  shall  be  equal  to  his  own  reputation,  but  to 
float  some  half-dozen  literary  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  are  in  the 
heavy  comic  line,  by  lashing  them  to  himself.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  one  of  the  best  imaginable  literary 
steamtugs.  He  sets  off  with  much  pluck  and  spirit,  he  is  never 
depressed  by  the  weight  that  he  has  to  tow,  and  he  sees  his  fellow- 
writers  all  safely  into  port  again  with  unabated  cheerfulness  and 
apparent  good-humour.  The  six  or  seven  productions  which 
form  the  inside  of  his  December  mincepie  cannot  exactly  be 
called  padding.  Padding  is  a  solid,  respectable,  stuffy  kind  of 
thing,  and  if  any  one  likes  to  wade  through  one  more  magazine 
article  about  the  authorship  of  Junius’s  Letters,  or  one  more 
depressing  diary  about  an  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  reason  why  he  should  not  please  himself.  But  the  inside 
confectionery  which  Mr.  Dickens  wraps  up  so  carefully  in  a  cover 
of  well-known  manufacture  is  not  nearly  as  wholesome  or  as 
substantial  as  padding,  and  cannot  give  anybody  much  satis¬ 
faction — not  even  the  persons  who  write  it.  On  the  other 

Dr.  Marigold’s  Prescriptions.  The  Extra  Christmas  Number  of  “  All 
the  Year  Round.”  Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens. 


hand,  Mr.  Dickens  himself,  with  his  many  faults,  is  always  worth 
reading.  He  writes  a  good  deal  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  fault¬ 
less,  and  yet  he  seldom  writes  half  a  page  that  does  not  bear 
some  traces  of  remarkable  and  extraordinary  talent.  Considering 
their  modest  price,  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  Dr.  Man¬ 
gold  s  Prescriptions  should  be  likely  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities. 
But,  before  they  are  taken,  Dr.  Mangold's  Prescriptions  ought, 
beyond  a  doubt,  to  be  well  shaken.  And  if  the  shaking  manages 
to  shake  out  all  the  inside  matter,  and  to  leave  between  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  thumb  and  finger  the  clever  preface  and  the  epilogue 
between  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  allowed  his  collaborateurs  to  insert 
their  flummery,  no  great  harm  will  be  done. 

It  is  singular  that  the  majority  of  distinguished  writers  of  the 
present  generation  have  allowed  themselves  to  contract  a  style  too 
marked  and  distinct  to  be  perfectly  classical  and  pure.  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Dickens, 
all  are  known  by  peculiarity  of  manner  that  at  times  degenerates 
into  mannerism.  The  charge  holds  good  in  particular  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  it  is  in  his  fugitive  pieces  that  the  mannerism 
generally  strikes  us  as  most  faulty.  It  is  not  certainly  by  these 
lighter  efforts  that  he  ought  to  be  judged.  The  two  characteristics 
to  which  he  owes  his  reputation  are  beyond  all  doubt  his  senti¬ 
ment,  and  his  share  of  that  humour  which  really  forms  a  part  of 
sentiment,  though  it  is  often  considered  as  independent  of  it. 
As  a  sentimentalist,  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  best  moments  has  not 
often  been  surpassed  in  English  literature.  His  bizarre  and  gro¬ 
tesque  literary  taste,  and  the  curious  light  under  which  he 
sees  almost  all  the  common  things  and  the  common  events  of 
life,  drag  him  down,  in  his  intervals  of  weakness,  into  the 
mire.  But,  with  all  his  failings  and  vulgarities,  Mr.  Dickens 
at  his  best  is  a  very  great  author,  and  a  consummate  senti¬ 
mentalist.  His  attempts  to  portray  or  to  caricature  or  to 
satirize  the  upper  classes  of  society  have  always  been  ludicrous 
failures.  When  Mr.  Dickens  enters  a  drawing-room  his  genius 
deserts  him,  and  hurries  down  the  kitchen  stairs  into  more 
congenial  company.  One  is  in  danger,  accordingly,  of  forgetting 
the  astonishing  power  with  which  he  draws  life  in  its  less  polished 
but  equally  healthy  and  vigorous  forms.  His  sympathy  for  poor 
people  is  real  and  unaffected,  and  helps  to  make  him  the  great 
writer  he  is  ;  and  when  we  look  through  all  the  romantic  literature 
of  the  day,  and  see  how  little  genuine  feeling  there  is  that  comes 
up  in  power  and  pathos  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  feeling  for  the 
poor,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  charm  that  this  trait  lends 
to  most  of  what  he  produces.  This  makes  him  the  very 
writer  for  Christmas.  There  is  a  warmth  and  a  cheeriness 
in  his  stories  that  reminds  one  of  the  mistletoe  and  the 
holly.  Nor  is  Mr.  Dickens  satisfied  with  being  himself  full  of 
warmheartedness  and  sentiment.  Whatever  he  is  describing, 
whether  it  be  animate  or  inanimate  nature,  must  fall  in  with  and 
follow  in  his  train.  Orpheus,  as  the  legend  goes,  made  the  trees 
come  dancing  after  him,  and  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  above  performing 
the  same  feat  with  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  of  the  rooms  upon  which  his  fancy  descends.  He  has 
only  to  strike  the  right  key-note,  and  immediately  a  concert  begins 
about  him,  in  which  the  kettles  on  the  hearth  begin  to  sing,  and  the 
fire  to  talk,  and  the  fire-irons  and  the  fender  to  smile,  and  all  together 
to  chime  in  with  the  lyrical  poem  which  forms  the  chief  subject- 
matter  of  the  chapter.  Nobody  expects  to  find  in  his  Christmas  num¬ 
ber  the  sentiment  and  the  humour  which  might  be  looked  for  in  larger 
works,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  something  of  the  same 
tone.  Doctor  Marigold’s  description  of  little  Sophy’s  death,  for 
example,  is  not  meant  to  compete  with  twenty  similar  pictures 
that  Mr.  Dickens  has  drawn  already ;  but  there  are  little  pathetic 
touches  in  it  which  no  one  in  our  day,  except  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
Mr.  Dickens,  is  in  the  habit  of  producing.  Little  Nell  is  a  far 
more  finished  portrait  than  little  Sophy,  but  little  Sophy  bears  quite 
the  same  relation  to  little  Nell  that  a  Christmas  number  of  All  the 
Year  Round  does  to  a  two-volume  novel. 

Some  ingenuity  is  annually  shown  by  Mr.  Dickens  in  devising 
an  idea  which  may  serve  to  fasten  together  a  number  of  uncon¬ 
nected  and  chiefly  worthless  tales.  This  time  Dr.  Marigold,  a 
travelling  Cheap  Jack,  supplies  the  connecting  thread  which  is  to 
stitch  the  incongruous  assemblage ;  and  in  the  first  chapter  the 
Doctor  introduces  himself  to,  and  in  the  last  takes  leave  of,  his 
Christmas  audience.  The  Doctor  is  a  creation  after  Mr.  Dickens’s 
own  heart,  and  in  his  usual  manner.  The  inside  of  a  travelling 
caravan  has  always  been  a  favourite  picture  with  the  author  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  Dr.  Marigold’s  waggon,  as  well  as  little 
Sophy,  carries  us  as  far  back  as  the  daj’S  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
The  giant  with  weak  eyes  and  weak  knees,  who  is  called  Rinaldo  di 
Velasco,  but  whose  real  name  is  Pickleson ;  the  Cheap  Jack’s  dog, 
who  had  taught  himself  entirely  out  of  his  own  head  to  growl  at 
any  purchaser  in  the  crowd  who  bids  as  low  as  sixpence,  are  like 
old  acquaintances.  And  the  Doctor  himself  is  a  sketch  belonging 
to  an  unmistakeable  pencil.  His  connection  with  travelling  vans, 
according  to  his  own  account,  has  been  hereditary.  His  father’s 
name  was  William  Marigold.  It  was  in  his  lifetime  supposed  by 
some  that  the  name  was  William,  but  Dr.  Marigold’s  father 
always  consistently  said,  No,  it  was  Willum.  On  which  point 
Dr.  Marigold  contents  himself  with  looking  at  the  argument  this 
way: — If  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  know  his  own  name  in  a  free 
country,  how  much  is  he  supposed  to  know  in  a  land  of  slavery  P 
Dr.  Marigold’s  own  name  of  Doctor  is  nearly  as  mysterious.  It 
commemorates  an  event  that  happened  at  a  very  early  period  in  his 
career : — 

A  doctor  was  fetched  to  my  own  mother  by  my  own  father,  when  it  took 
place  on  a  common ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  very  kind  gentleman, 
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and  accepting  no  fee  but  a  teatray,  I  was  named  Doctor  out  of  gratitude  and 
compliment  to  him.  There  you  have  me.  Doctor  Marigold. 

Some  of  the  reflections  to  which  the  Doctor  gives  birth  deserve  to 
bo  commemorated,  and  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
Doctor's  many  predecessors.  The  teatray  which  represented  a 
large  lady  “  going  along  a  serpentining  up-hill  gravel  walk  to 
attend  a  little  church — two  swans  having  likewise  come  astray 
with  the  same  intentions,”  and  the  frying-pan  “  artificially 
flavoured  with  essence  of  beefsteaks  to  that  degree,  that  you’ve 
only  got  for  the  rest  of  your  lives  to  fry  bread  and  dripping  in  it, 
and  there  you  are  replete  with  animal  food,”  both  belong  to  a 
collection  with  which  most  of  us  have  long  been  familiar.  And 
the  Cheap  Jack  of  the  narrative  is  quite  as  much  at  home  in  moral 
sentiment  as  in  description.  1 1  is  view  of  human  life  is  sufficiently 
profound : — 

You  can’t  go  on  for  ever,  you’ll  find,  nor  yet  could  my  father,  nor  yet  my 
mother.  If  you  don’t  go  off  as  a  whole  when  you  are  about  due,  you’re 
liable  to  go  oft'  in  part,  and  two  to  one  your  bead’s  the  part. 

Doctor  Marigold’s  parents  went  off  in  part  accordingly,  and  their 
head  was  the  part  in  question.  The  Doctor  himself  is  not  parti¬ 
cularly  strong  in  that  quarter,  and  if  any  one  feels  inclined  to 
think  that  he  is  weakminded,  especially  about  the  two  Sophias,  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  weakmindedness  has  run  in  his  family.  The 
little  plot  of  the  story,  if  plot  it  can  he  conscientiously  called, 
ought  not  to  he  divulged  by  a  reviewer.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
though  old  and  slight,  it  is  pleasantly  and  genially  developed,  and 
that  Mr.  Dickens — though  he  is  not  always  equal  to  himself — has 
no  reason  to  he  ashamed  of  the  few  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to 
the  amusement  of  Christmas  firesides. 

The  pity  is  that  he  does  not  turn  his  attention  annually  to 
something  a  little  better,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  A  Christmas  hook 
by  Mr.  Dickens  used  to  be  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the  season. 
It  has  been  succeeded  by  a  witty  and  pleasing  chapter  in  which 
Mr.  Dickens  attempts  to  carry  oft’  the  absurdity  and  the  dead 
weight  of  the  chapters  which  his  joint-stock  company  have 
added  to  his.  The  Irish  legend  which  come3  second  in  D r. 
Marigolds  Prescriptions,  and  which  is  “  not  to  he  taken  at 
bedtime,”  might,  we  believe,  be  taken  with  perfect  impunity 
at  that  or  any  other  hour,  even  in  the  most  haunted  house. 
The  narrative  of  the  composer  of  popular  conundrums,  like 
popular  conundrums  in  general,  is  very  deadly;  and  if  any 
man  is  capable  of  spending  his  life  in  producing  rebuses,  it 
is  possibly  the  gentleman  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  valu¬ 
able  time  to  composing  Chapter  III.  in  Dr.  Marigolds  Prescrip¬ 
tions.  Stories  of  a  Quakeress,  of  a  detective  policeman,  and  of  a 
murdered  man’s  ghost  follow.  They  are  very  poor  and  very 
stupid,  and  are  only  fit  for  perusal  in  a  railway  train  at  that 
critical  period  when  all  the  daily  papers  have  been  exhausted,  and 
no  book  or  periodical  of  any  kind  is  to  he  had  within  a  hundred 
miles.  Dr.  Marigolds  Prescriptions  are  to  he  had  for  a  moderate 
sum.  Mr.  Dickens  is  doubtless  worth  it  all  ;  but  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  his  assistants  are  worth  the  paper  on  which  their 
efforts  of  genius  have  been  printed. 


HOW  WILL  IT  END?* 

T  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  an  historical  novel  the 
time  of  which  is  laid  in  1643-4  can  be  °f  any  possible  benefit 
to  any  human  being.  It  is  true  that  no  time  could  be  chosen  which 
has  in  itself  such  unfailing  interest  to  all  educated  Englishmen. 
In  spite  of  the  two  centuries  between  us,  no  detail  of  the  momen¬ 
tous  struggle  of  those  days  is  forgotten.  We  strive  to  follow  each 
move  of  the  skilfully  contested  game  ;  we  love  and  reverence  the 
great  men  of  the  party  we  have  chosen,  aud  show  much  more 
eagerness  in  defending  Pym  or  Strafford  from  a  calumnious  story 
than  we  should  display  on  behalf  of  Earl  Russell  or  Lord  Derby. 
But  this  strong  personal  interest  which  we  all  feel  in  the  true  stoiy 
of  those  years  is  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the  success  of  any  novelist 
who  may  be  rash  enough  to  use  the  grand,  manly,  stand-up  fight 
of  which  we  are  all  so  proud  as  a  frame  to  his  picture  of  some 
pitiful  commonplace  love-story.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
milk  for  babes  and  the  strong  meat  for  men  should,  when  com¬ 
bined,  form  a  wholesome  diet  for  either.  We  therefore  think 
Miss  Strickland  ill-advised  iu  attempting  to  interest  us  in  the 
loves  of  Althea  Wood ville  and  Major  Philipson,  six  months  before 
Marston  Moor ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  executed  her  task  constrains  us  to  allow  that,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  time  selected  is  of  the  smallest  possible  importance. 
That  such  a  hook  as  this  should  have  been  seriously  written, 
printed,  and  published,  is  a  fact  for  which  we  can  account  on 
no  plausible  theory  whatever.  It  may  have  happened  that  Miss 
Strickland,  in  the  preliminary  studies  for  her  voluminous  his¬ 
tories,  accumulated  materials  for  which  she  could  not  find  their 
appropriate  niche,  and  that  these  three  volumes  are  written  only 
for  the  sake  of  “  rummaging  the  old-faslrioued  wardrobes  ”  of  our 
ancestors,  and  “  explaining  the  uses  of  their  ponderous  furniture,” 
which,  on  Lord  Macaulay’s  authority,  we  may  admit  as  some  small 
part  of  the  proper  functions  of  an  historical  novel.  This  theory 
would  account  for  such  passages  as  the  one,  four  pages  long,  of 
which  we  extract  the  opening  sentence : — 

The  lightly  canopied  alcove  bed  was  furnished  with  draperies  and  hangings 
of  the  linest  and  most  snowy  damask  linen  that  the  looms  of  Holland  could 
produce,  lined  with  slight  rose-coloured  taffeta. 


*  Ho  w  Will  it  End'}  A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  3  vole.  London: 
Licit  a  rd  Bentley,  j  B  6  5 . 


This  is  a  fair  sample  of  numerous  long  descriptions  of  furniture, 
besides  which  we  have  the  materials  of  each  meal  given  with  the 
precision  of  a  cookery-book.  We  are  told  more  than  once  that  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate  were  unknown  in  that  age ;  aud  one  of  the 
characters  is  killed  off  in  the  first  volume  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
describing  the  medical  practice  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
composition  of  bishop  and  of  flip  are  both  given  at  full  length, 
and  wo  are  glad  to  discover  that  the  latter  hears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  the  beverage  still  known  by  that  name.  The 
incidents  of  dress  are  of  course  utilized,  and  wo  hear  of  cypress, 
bombax,  crape,  taffeta,  and  tiffany  in  a  way  which  somewhat 
reminds  us  of  the  favourite  “ Isabel  and  silver”  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James.  All  this  is  quite  harmless,  hut  goes  very  little  way  towards 
explaining  to  us  the  modes  of  thought  and  principles  of  action  of 
the  generation  which  transacted  the  critical  events  of  English 
history.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  attempted  in  the  work 
before  us  is  too  ludicrous  to  he  offensive,  though  the  author  cer¬ 
tainly  does  her  best  to  make  her  work  obnoxious  to  that  large  part 
of  England  which  thinks  the  Parliament,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
right. 

Every  reader  of  Miss  Strickland’s  former  works  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  expect  that  in  this  novel  the  virtues  are  incarnated  in  the 
Cavaliers,  and  the  vices  in  the  Puritans,  and  to  such  division  of 
things  in  a  moderate  way  no  one  would  object.  This  disposition  has, 
however,  been  carried  so  far  that  any  faint  resemblance  to  human 
beings  is  entirely  lost.  All  the  evil  qualities  which  Royalist 
caricatures  attributed  to  the  different  Roundhead  leaders,  Miss 
Strickland  has  collected  together  and  labelled  Colonel  Briggs. 
She  was  undoubtedly  fortunate  in  lighting  on  a  real  Puritan 
colonel  of  whom  it  could  not  he  denied  that  his  name  was  Briggs, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  all  atrocious  deeds  might  with  probability 
he  attributed.  He  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the  public,  princi¬ 
pally  if  not  altogether,  from  a  note  in  Rokeby,  in  which  is  narrated 
an  attempt  to  murder  him  by  a  certain  Philipson,  called  “  Robin 
the  Devil,”  who  is  the  Cavalier  hero  of  the  novel.  As  it  appears 
that  Miss  Strickland  claims  the  latter  as  an  ancestor,  it  may 
he  proper  on  her  part  to  give  a  slightly  different  version  of 
the  story  ;  but  has  she  considered  that  perhaps  some  of  her 
readers  may  have  exactly  the  same  interest  in  Colonel  Briggs? 
It  is  too  cruel  to  describe,  without  authority,  one’s  ancestor  as 
having  a  “  low  retreating  forehead,  swart,  contracted  brow,  harsh 
features,  and  forbidding  expression,”  and  acting  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  prepossessing  appearance.  The  other  Puritan 
characters  do  not  fare  very  much  better,  being  all  described  as  of 
loathsome  visage,  generally  hypocritical  character,  and  without 
exception  eager  to  preach  a  sermon  at  a  moment's  notice  to  willing 
or  unwilling  hearers.  We  cannot  help  thinking  Miss  Strickland 
takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  our  additional  two  hundred  years’ 
experience  of  sermons,  which  has  no  doubt  rendered  us  more 
intolerant  in  that  matter  than  our  less  enlightened  predecessors. 
But  we  do  not  at  all  believe  that,  even  in  that  day,  people  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  calmness  here  attributed  to  them.  In  one  scene, 
more  grotesquely  absurd  than  any  we  remember,  the  heroine  is 
calmly  abandoned  to  the  incoming  tide  on  Lancaster  Sauds  by  a 
body  of  fourteen  Puritans,  all  of  the  male  sex,  any  one  of  whom 
could  have  saved  her  without  difficulty.  Colonel  Briggs  is  the 
only  one  who  is  represented  as  animated  by  any  motive  hut  sheer 
cowardice,  and  he  offers  her  the  alternative  of  death  or  matrimony. 
She  of  course  chooses  the  former;  lie  gallops  off;  and  the  only  two 
remaining  miscreants,  who  are  delayed  a  few  moments  in  detach¬ 
ing  the  horses  from  the  coach  before  making  their  escape,  improve 
the  occasion  as  follows : — 

“Farewell,  mistress!”  cried  Antipope,  who  had  now  mounted.  “You 
will  have  time  to  pray,  and  if  you  heartily  repent  you  of  your  sinful  vanities, 
grace  may  abound.” 

“  Ay,  wrestle  in  prayer  till  your  lamp  be  trimmed,  and  mayhap  it  may 
hum  brightly  before  the  waters  be  upon  you,”  said  Daniel,  “  and  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul,  poor  maiden.” 

This  is  caricature  far  too  gross  to  offend  the  most  inveterate 
worshipper  of  the  Puritans.  The  example  we  have  given  is 
perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  of  the  fault  which  besets  the 
whole  work.  Miss  Strickland  appears  to  have  taken  all  the  libels 
of  the  Cavaliers  on  their  opponents  for  sober  descriptions  of  reality, 
and  not  to  have  considered  that,  even  if  true  iu  every  particular, 
they  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  contain  the  whole  truth. 
If  a  reader  could  for  a  moment  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
presentment,  no  doubt  he  would  revolt  from  a  cause  which  had 
such  supporters,  and  we  suppose  the  author’s  purpose  would  he 
attained.  But  all  the  characters  are  so  obviously  mere  puppets  to 
illustrate  Miss  Strickland’s  theories  of  history,  that  we  can  bo  no 
more  stirred  by  feelings  of  sympathy  or  indignation  than  we  should 
be  in  witnessing  the  vagaries  of  so  mauy  lunatics.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  Cavaliers  are  scarcely  more  like  human  beings 
than  the  Puritans,  and  they  speak  a  jargon,  if  possible,  still  less 
resembling  our  notions  of  what  men  and  women  ever  could  have 
said  to  each  other.  The  language  used  in  many  of  their  dialogues 
has  indeed  become  rather  prevalent  in  certain  kinds  of  writing, 
hut  we  hope — and  indeed  believe — has  never  been,  and  will  never 
he,  a  spoken  tongue.  In  almost  tlio  first  scene  of  the  hook,  a 
daughter,  after  very  properly  reading  a  portion  of  Taylor’s  Holy 
Living  (some  years  before  it  was  accessible  to  the  world  in 
general),  begins  an  argument  with  her  Puritan  mother  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  proceeds  to  expound  the  text  of  “  Fear 
God  and  honour  the  King”  in  this  fashion  “ It  was  to  heathen 
emperors  tho  Apostle  alluded,  my  mother,  and  recommended 
obedience,”  &c.  &e.  Of  course  her  mother  has  nothing  to  the 
purpose  to  say  in  reply. 
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The  scene  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  story  is  laid  at  Calgarth, 
on  the  brinks  of  Windermere,  and  in  Lang  Holm,  its  principal 
island,  which  Miss  Strickland  usually  calls  tautologically  the  Long 
Holme  Island.  We  cannot  advise  any  one  to  use  the  work  as  a 
guide-book  in  these  days,  as  the  lake  seems  to  have  shrunk  con¬ 
siderably  since  the  seventeenth  century,  at  least  if  it  is  true  that  it 
was  then  “  little  over  five  miles  ”  from  Bowness  to  Calgarth,  and 
if  it  was  then  possible  for  two  houses  to  exist  on  Belle  Isle,  one  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  the  other  half  a  mile  off.  Any 
reader  not  knowing  something  of  the  localities  will  be  hopelessly 
puzzled  to  follow  the  journey  over  Lancaster  Sands,  which  appears 
to  end  where  it  began.  We  did  at  last  discover  what  is  meant, 
and  we  hope  every  reader  will  be  grateful  for  the  information  we 
give,  that  the  “  Feathers  ”  is  at  Ilest  Bank,  and  the  “  Travellers’ 
Rest”  at  Kent’s  Bank,  to  which  Miss  Strickland,  for  some  in¬ 
scrutable  reason,  gives  the  same  name. 

Several  attempts  are  made  at  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland 
dialect,  but  rather  unsuccessfully.  Many  of  the  peculiar  words  are 
quite  correct(we  think  “rile  ”  improbable),  butwe  cannot  remember 
any  complete  sentence  which  woidd  be  taken  by  a  native  for  bis  own 
tongue.  The  comic  scenes  are  inexpressibly  dreary.  The  fun  is 
produced  by  the  simple  devices  which,  exhibited  in  pantomimes, 
provoke  the  laugh  of  youth — c.g.  Bethuliel  preaching,  with  a  chair 
for  his  pulpit,  a  malignant  gives  the  leg  of  the  chair  a  jerk  which 
upsets  the  preacher  to  the  extent  of  “  beating  out  several  of  his 
front  teeth,  and  dreadfully  bruising  his  mouth  and  nose.”  There 
are  certain  quasi-supernatural  appearances  which,  since  they  are 
finally — not  explained,  but — attributed  to  legerdemain,  we  should 
consider  as  an  attempt  to  produce  interest  under  false  pretences, 
had  they  excited  any  interest  worth  mentioning. 

We  consider  the  title,  not  appropriate,  but  dangerously 
suggestive.  “  How  will  it  end  ?  ”  is  not  a  question  at  all  likely 
to  be  asked ;  but  any  of  those  painful  readers  whose  conscience  will 
not  let  them  lay  aside  unfinished  a  book  once  begun  are  likely  to 
have  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  allied  question,  “  When  will  it 
end  ?  ” 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  AND  GIFT-BOOKS. 

(Second  Notice .) 

ESSRS.  CASSELL  seem  to  set  themselves  the  task  of 
working  out  a  specialty.  It  is  to  publish  in  serial  numbers 
the  chief  English  classics  in  an  illustrated  form.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this.  A  century  ago  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
trade  to  publish  Family  Bibles,  Family  Histories  of  England, 
and  Family  Voyages  and  Travels,  all  in  large  folio,  all  put 
out  in  weekly,  or  monthly,  numbers,  and  all  full  of  large 
coarse  copperplate  prints.  Middle-aged  men  of  the  present  day 
may  remember  their  childhood  being  bored,  or  the  reverse,  by 
these  ponderous  illustrated  books.  The  late  Alderman  Kelly  carried 
to  a  great  extent  this  periodical  mode  of  publication.  Through 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  it  has  descended  to  Messrs.  Cassell.  We  find 
in  this  form  Gulliver's  Travels,  with  somewhat  coarse  drawings  by 
Mr.  Morton.  There  is,  however,  a  very  respectable  biography  of 
Swift,  and  the  notes  are  intelligently  written.  After  all,  Gulliver  is 
not  a  good  book  to  illustrate ;  the  caricature  and  exaggeration,  and 
the  contrasts  of  impossible  gianthood  and  dwarfhood,  require  a 
little  vagueness.  There  are  many  delicate  thoughts  which  will 
not  endure  the  oculis  subjccta  Jidclibus.  Our  eyes  revolt  at  what 
causes  little  embarrassment  to  the  mental  faculties. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised,  fc.  (Longmans)  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  ambitious  book  of  the  season.  It  is  a  sort  of  con¬ 
tinuation,  in  plan  and  style,  of  an  Emblem-book  after  Cats — by  the 
same  publisher,  the  same  illustrator,  Mr.  Leighton,  and  the 
same  editor,  Mr.  Pigot — which  appeared  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  plan  of  the  present  volume  is  most  elaborate;  human  life 
in  all  its  aspects,  the  Seven  Ages  symbolized  by  the  natural 
year,  and  all  literature,  prose  and  verse,  sacred  and  profane,  foreign 
and  domestic,  are  laid  under  contribution  to  illustrate  this  familiar 
idea.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  commonplace-book,  full,  suggestive, 
and  varied,  but  somewhat  embarrassing  by  its  very  richness. 
Emblem,  motto,  type,  and  apologue — we  have  them  all ;  and  there 
is  the  most  ample  material  for  thought  and  meditation.  The  illus¬ 
trations  arc  generally  after  the  old  stiff  Dutch  manner ;  but  now 
and  then  the  artist  has  tried  a  development  of  the  Durer  style, 
and  occasionally  he  adopts  complete  modernisms.  What  is  lost  in 
artistic  unity  is  gained  in  general  interest;  and  though  we  think 
that  sometimes  the  allegory  and  allusion  of  the  references  is 
strained  and  far-fetched,  yet  the  collection  does  great  credit  to  a 
profuse  course  of  reading,  and  great  ingenuity  in  devising  re¬ 
semblances  in  unresembling  things  —  a  sign,  as  Aristotle  says,  of 
cleverness. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Millais’  fame  has  been  at -all  advanced 
by  his  book  illustrations ;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  no  artist 
of  such  genius  ever  turned  out  such  miserable  drawings  as  some  of 
these.  Mr.  Strahan  has  made  a  collection — not,  we  think,  a 
complete  one — of  his  book-drawings  for  Otlcy  Farm  and  Good 
Words.  The  very  worst  of  them,  and  there  are  many  bad,  ex¬ 
hibit  traces  of  power ;  but  on  wood  Mr.  Millais  feels  himself  a 
chartered  libertine.  He  seems  to  worship  the  ugly  for  the  very 
sake  of  ugliness ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  an  etching  is 
black  and  smudgy,  it  has  depth  and  power.  However,  there 
is  considerable  artistic  value  in  the  collection ;  more  is  to  be 
learned  from  a  great  man’s  whims  and  caprices  and  failures  than 
from  the  smooth  mediocrity  of  commonplace.  And  there,  is  not 
only  great  thought  in  what  Millais  has  done,  but  materials  for 
thought  in  those  who  choose  to  study  Millais,  both  in  his  strength 
and  weakness. 


Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy  publish  a  most  sumptuous  edition  of 
Legends  and  Lyrics  by  iMiss  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall’s  daughter). 
Most  of  them  appeared  in  some  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  editor  very  properly  affixes  a  preface  to  this 
collection  of  his  contributor’s  verses.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  such  a  collection  of  little  fugitive  pieces— always  pretty  and 
graceful,  and  some  of  them  betraying  considerable  powers — is  not 
the  right  thing  for  a  gift-book.  Good  second-class  poetry  has  its 
place,  and  that  an  important  one,  in  the  world.  It  is  not  given  to 
all  readers  to  appreciate  the  very  highest  poetry ;  and  young  ladies, 
after  all,  may  get  more  which  their  mental  powers  can  assimilate 
out  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Procter  than  out  of  Tennyson  and 
Shelley.  The  woodcuts  are,  for  once,  not  by  the  well-known  book 
illustrators  ;  Frohlich,  Dobson,  and  Carrick  are  new  to  this  work. 
Illustrating  is  fatally  seductive  to  artists ;  but  buyers  have  no 
reason  to  complain  that  the  first  men  are  now  employed,  as  in  this 
case,  on  gift-books. 

Mr.  Dickens,  we  think,  did  not  so  much  invent  an  especial  form 
of  story-telling,  but  was  rather  the  first  to  apply  a  very  old  method 
to  Christmas  literature.  He  gives  us,  not  a  Christmas  book,  but  a 
Christmas  number  of  a  regular  magazine.  Household  Words  and 
Once  a  Week  always  put  out  their  Christmas  number.  The  trick 
is  to  get  hold  of  some  connecting  •thread,  and  to  hang  on  it  a  set  of 
separate  stories,  a  device  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Decamei-one, 
and  is  probably  of  Eastern  origin.  It  has  usually  come  to  pass 
that  the  thread  is  more  valuable  than  the  pearls;  at  least  Mr. 
Dickens,  clever  in  finding  a  foil  to  himself,  contrives  always  to 
write  an  admirable  framework  for  his  Christmas  number,  which 
however  often  consists  of  most  unreadable  tales.  Chambei-s's  Journal 
follows  the  usual  lead  ;  and  its  set  of  stories,  Waiting  for  the  Host, 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class.  The  solemn  Russell  Square 
dinner  is  a  most  ingenious,  because  most  unreasonable  and 
grotesque,  incident  on  which  to  display  the  antics  of  a  set  of  con¬ 
trasted  story-tellers. 

The  veteran,  and  we  believe  original,  producers  of  Diaries  suited 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  women  too — Messrs.  Letts,  of 
the  Royal  Exchange — exhibit  their  usual  activity  and  punctuality. 
Winter  has  its  leaves  much  as  those  of  autumn,  and,  from  what 
at  City  dinners  are  called  the  merchant  princes  down  to  the  school¬ 
boy,  here  are  Diaries  for  them  all,  of  every  size,  price,  and  special 
suitability.  Among  the  materials  for  social  history,  diaries  of  the 
old  time  were  the  most  valuable.  Supposing  that  the  diaries  of 
our  time  are  ever  disinterred  by  that  abominable  New  Zealander, 
he  will  have  no  lack  of  materials  for  the  personal  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Seriously,  however,  diary  is  a  necessity  of 
something  more  than  idleness  ;  our  wives  may — and  they  might 
chronicle  worse  things— jot  down  the  daily  dinners,  or  the  baro¬ 
metrical  state  of  the  marital  temper.  But  a  diary  proved  to  be 
uncooked  is  good  evidence  as  to  facts  and  dates  in  a  court  of  law. 
So  let  everybody  arm  himself  with  a  very  useful  Letts  or  a  pretty 
and  useful  De  La  Rue. 

Fen  and  Pencil  Sketches  from  the  Poets  (Nimmo)  suggest  the 
question  why  these  Christmas  books  should  be  so  artfully  allite¬ 
rative  in  their  titles.  It  is  a  phenomenon  we  prefer  to  note 
rather  than  to  account  for.  The  extracts  in  this  collection 
present  no  claim  to  novelty;  but  the  artists  are  new  to  us. 
They  seem  to  be  all  Scotchmen,  and  not  one  of  them  but  exhibits 
marked  powers.  The  woodcutters  are  also  all  Scotchmen;  so 
is  the  printer,  so  is  the  publisher.  The  volume  is  a  highly  credit¬ 
able  one  to  Scotch  taste,  artistic  feeling,  and  liberality,  and  to 
everybody  concerned  in  its  production. 

But  though  Mr.  Nimmo  shows  that  he  can  follow,  and  following, 
can  rival,  an  English  hint  in  producing  Christmas  books,  he  shows 
also  that  an  Edinburgh  publisher-  can  be  original.  The  Gems 
of  Literature  combine  elegant  extracts  from  the  prose  writers  as 
well  as  from  the  poets ;  Burke  on  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  like 
famous  classical  passages.  This  is  not  a  bad  thought.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  hardly  so  good  as  in  the  volume  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  there  is  a  stilted  preface ;  but  the  extracts  are  well 
chosen,  and  show  taste  in  the  anthologist. 

From  the  same  publisher  we  have  two  musical  annuals,  the 
National  Melodist  and  the  Scottish  Melodist,  both  of  which  describe 
themselves.  The  music  is  arranged  by  Reiser.  To  the  famous 
Scotch  songs,  such  as  the  “Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  the  author’s 
name  ought  to  have  been  given.  Most  of  them  are  well  known. 

Munchausen's  Travels  is  really  the  book  for  Gustave  Dord.  The 
eccentric  and  extravagant  Frenchman  is  surely  more  at  home  here 
than  in  illustrating  Scripture ;  and  we  have  to  congratulate  Messrs. 
Cassell  on  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Munchausen  which  is  a 
true  livre  de  luxe,  as  regards  size,  paper,  print,  and  pictures.  The 
collection  of  astounding  and  magnificent  mendacity  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Munchausen,  though  originally  written  _  to 
ridicule  Baron  de  Tott,  is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation  dating 
from  Lucian  downwards,  and  incorporating  many  mediaeval  hits. 
Some  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  authorship. 

John  Gilpin  (Nimmo)  is  a  good  staring  coarsely-coloured  edition 
with  original  illustrations,  which  originality  smells  here  and  there 
of  Stothard. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston  publish  a  whole  library  of 
Baby  books — an  octapla,  to  dignify,  it  with  a  sonorous  title.  The 
running  title  is  Great  Fun,  and  good  nursery  high  jinks  they 
seem  to  be.  If  we  were  to  say  wo  had  read  this  little  library, 
nobody  would  believe  us.  But  we  have  looked  at  them,  and  they 
are  full  of  sensible  broad-coloured  prints,  not  badly  drawn,  but 
certainly  boldly  coloured.  And  this  is  what  children  want,  and, 
when  they  get,  delight  in. 

Elijah,  a  poem  by  Washington  Moon  (Hatchard),  is  the  work  of 
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a  writer  known  as  a  disputant  with  Dean  Alford.  Ho  is  stronger  in 
prose  than  in  poetry.  Elijah  is  a  long  level  composition,  full  of 
good  religious  purpose,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  the  higher 
requisites  of  an  epic.  In  short,  it  is  good  and  dull. 

Nursery  Rhymes  (Nelson)  is  a  pretty  little  collection — words, 
tunes,  pictures,  and  all.  It  will  not  bear  comparison  with  Dyce's 
famous  collection  published  years  ago  by  Burns,  but  the  present  is  a 
portable  and  complete  edition. 

In  the  Juvenile  Verse  and  Picture  Booh  (Warne)  we  have  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection — John  Gilpin/’  the  “  Beggar’s  Petition,” 
and  such  like  familiar  pieces.  The  artists  are  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Tenniel  and  W.  B.  Scott.  We  have  some  sort  of  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  have  seen  some  of  these  drawings  before ;  but  if 
they  are,  as  in  this  volume,  good,  wo  make  no  objection  to  their 
second  appearance. 

In  and  Out  of  School  (Warne)  is  a  whole  gallery  of  boys  and 
girls,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent— Theophrastus  in  the  school¬ 
room.  These  are  character  drawings — Idle  Boy,  Meek  Boy, 
Dirty  Girl,  and  the  like.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Absolon,  and  he  is 
more  successful  than  the  poet  who  writes  jingling  verses  to  the 
pictures. 

A  pleasant  variety  among  these  “juvenile  ”  books  is  a  French 
one,  Le  Litre  de  vies  Petits- Enf ants  (Hachette).  The  writer  is 
M.  Delaplene,  the  artist  M.  Giacomelli.  We  must  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Row  look  to  our  laurels,  for  if  “  toned  ”  paper,  abundant 
wood-cutting  (and  of  the  best  class  too),  and  great  fancy  and  variety 
in  the  artist  are  elements  of  success,  we  here  have  them  all.  What 
if,  after  all,  we  should  be  obliged  to  import  not  only  our  railway- 
engines  and  our  roast-beef  from  France,  but  our  Christmas  books 
too  ?  This  would  at  last  be  that  downfall  of  England,  and  triumph 
of  wooden  shoes,  which  the  Protectionists  used  to  prognosticate. 

The  Hatchet  Throwers  (J.  C.  Hotten)  is  a  Munchausen  sort 
of  book,  satirizing,  we  suspect,  African  travellers  in  general, 
and  M.  du  Chaillu  in  particular.  It  is  very  comic  and  odd. 
The  drawing's  are  by  M.  Ernest  Griset,  the  artist,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  whose  very  powerful  but  eccentric  sketches,  exhibited 
in  a  shop  near  Leicester  Square,  have  attracted  some  attention. 

Dalziel’ s  Illustrated  Arabian  Nights  (Ward  &  Lock)  is  a  handsome 
and  attractive  volume.  We  cannot  be  quite  certain  whether  this 
is  its  first  appearance ;  but,  if  it  is  an  old  friend,  it  will  bear  a  new 
introduction  to  book-buyers.  Though  not  aiming  at  the  linguistic 
and  Oriental  propriety  of  Mr.  Lane’s  famous  translation,  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  old  translation  (which  this  is)  is  not  better  for 
general  purposes.  The  familiar  mouth-filling  words  Camaralzaman 
and  Zobeide  are,  after  all,  pleasanter  than  pure  Arabic,  and  we 
certainly  prefer  these  illustrations  to  those  by  Harvey  in  Lane’s 
edition.  We  do  not  know,  for  general  purposes,  so  good  an 
edition  as  this. 

Eon  Quixote  (Warne)  is  Jervis’s  old  translation,  with  new 
illustrations.  After  Stothard  in  the  famous  four-volume  library 
edition,  now  half  a  century  old,  and  after  Dore,  it  is  a  hazardous 
task  which  Mr.  Houghton  has  set  himself.  He  acquits  himself, 
however,  respectably,  and  for  a  single-volume  edition  we  can  re¬ 
commend  this  highly. 

Hogg  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  over-appreciated  in  his  life,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  he  is  depreciated  now.  In  the  works  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (Blackie)  we  have  a  handsome  volume,  of 
Scotland  Scottish — publisher,  printer,  author,  artists,  and  scenery, 
all  Scottish  of  course.  The  author  of  the  Queen’s  Wake  deserves 
this  elevation  into  a  Scotch  classic ;  and  many  of  the  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Hill  are  first-rate.  There  is  a  companion  volume  of  Hogg’s 
Prose  Works  by  the  same  publisher,  and  with  the  same  class  of 
illustrations.  But  it  was  rather  a  mauvaise  plaisanterie  on  Wilson’s 
part  to  let  Hogg  get  the  impression  that  he  really  was  a  great 
tale- writer. 

Little  Lily's  Alphabet  (Warne),  illustrated  by  Oscar  Pletsch, 
introduces  us  to  a  new  name,  but  the  drawings  are  full  of  that 
quaint  grim  humour  in  which  the  Teutonic  mind  excels.  The 
rhymes  are  certainly  babyish  enough. 

Mr.  Hood — or,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called,  Tom  Hood — would  do 
a  great  deal  better  if  he  did  not  do  so  much.  He  is  the  most 
prolific  producer  and  purveyor  of  the  grotesque ;  and,  considering 
the  amount  of  what  he  turns  off,  it  is  quite  a  wonder  that  it  is  so 
good.  His  Jinyles  and  Jokes  (Cassell)  are  really  clever ;  and  some 
of  the  sketches  very  laughter-provoking. 

Dr.  Boyd  rather  took  folks  in  with  his  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson  (Longmans).  The  trick  of  the  English  Rector’s  life  was, 
however,  so  well  caught  by  the  ingenious  Presbyterian  that  few 
people  complained  of  the  pleasant  little  joke  that  had  been  played 
upon  them.  Magazine  papers  originally,  there  is  in  them  just 
that  amount  of  philosophy  brought  down  to  the  general  com¬ 
prehension,  and  easy  fluent  moralizing,  which  is  sure  to  be  popular. 
It  is  quite  right  to  reprint  and  to  illustrate  these  agreeable  little 
essays;  they  are  of  the  true  Christmas  ring,  good-tempered,  light, 
and  easy  of  digestion. 

In  mentioning  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  by  Dr.  Russell  (Day  & 
Son),  we  owe  something  of  an  apology  to  the  writer  for  bringing 
into  this  class  what  is  really  a  very  curious  and  instructive  me¬ 
morial  of  a  chapter  in  scientific  history.  But  if  the  writer  will 
present  his  work  under  such  very  pictorial  auspices,  he  must  take 
the  consequences  of  having  that  set  down  for  a  picture-book,  or 
gift-book,  which  is,  in  fact,  much  more  important.  But  we  rank 
Dr.  Russell  very  far  above  his  illustrator.  The  sketches  are  rather 
stagey  and  sensational,  but  the  writing  is  able,  sensible,  and  clear. 

On  the  lowest  rung  of  the  Christmas  ladder  stand  the  Infant 
Books.  Here  is  an  innovation.  The  Jolly  Old  Man  is  a  quaint 
adaptation  of  a  gutta  percha  face  which  does  duty  somehow  to 


many  bodies  and  many  rhymes  (Dean).  The  House  that  Jack 
Built  (Ward  &  Lock)  we  notice  as  an  odd  illustration  of  the 
prevailing  taste,  inasmuch  .as  the  “  House  ”  is  fifteenth  century,  all 
gabled,  crocketted,  mullionod  and  porched  proper,  quite  after  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott’s  heart.  Cock  Robin,  Mother  Hubbard,  from  the  same 
publishers,  have  good  sensible  coloured  prints  and  excellently 
drawn  ones.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  (Warne)  are  quite  true  to 
Egyptian  papyri  and  tomb-painting,  or  at  least  meant  to  be  true. 
The  Comical  Cat,  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  and  seven  or  eight 
others,  are  published  by  Nelson,  all  rejoicing  in  good  bold  well- 
coloured  pictures.  Among  them  we  notice  a  set  of  Nursery 
Rhymes,  in  which  the  old  version  is  done  into  modern  genteel 
English,  with  a  moral  and  practical  purpose — a  vile  mistake. 

Little  Songs  for  Me  to  Sing  (Cassell)  can  scarcely  escape  the 
greatest  popularity.  Henry  Leslie — he  of  the  famous  choir — 
does  the  music ;  Mr.  Millais  himself  does  the  picture.  If  a 
cynic  would  say  that  both  might  have  been  better  employed,  the 
children  who  have  to  sing  these  little  songs  cannot  complain  if 
such  great  men  cater  for  them. 

(  To  be  continued .) 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

rjTHE  fifth  volume  of  Gregorovius’s  great  work  *  comprises  the 
-L  history  of  Rome,  and  consequently  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  history  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  epoch  is  marked  by  the  splendid  Pontificate  of 
Innocent  III.,  under  whom  the  Papacy  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  its  greatness.  The  supposed  divine  institution,  however, 
was  doomed  to  prove  its  human  origin  by  its  submission  to  the 
laws  that  usually  regulate  human  affairs.  The  period  of  consum¬ 
mate  triumph  was  also  that  of  incipient  decline.  For  a  time  this 
was  scarcely  observable ;  but  the  failure  of  Boniface  VIII.,  when 
he  attempted  to  revive  the  policy  of  Innocent,  proved  at  last  that 
the  world  had  not  been  standing  still.  The  interval,  except  for 
the  great  contest  between  the  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen  em¬ 
perors,  in  which  the  latter  experienced  the  fate  of  all  who  are  too 
much  in  advance  of  their  age,  was  occupied  by  those  furious  but 
petty  struggles  between  the  Pope  and  the  citizens  of  Rome  which 
indirectly  contributed  so  much  to  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy  by 
driving  the  Pontiffs  into  France.  The  historical  portion  of  Herr 
Gregorovius’s  volume  concludes  with  this  fatal  secession,  the  effect 
of  which  was  for  a  time  to  render  the  Popes  vassals  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  schism  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  merits  of  the  work  continue  as  great  as 
ever.  It  is  a  model  of  vigorous  historical  portraiture,  clear  flowing 
narrative,  and  exhibits,  without  prolixity  or  obscurity,  the  fruits  of 
vast  reading  and  research. 

The  German  population  of  Transylvania  f  presents  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family  isolated  for  centuries 
from  the  main  stock,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
foreign  influences,  without  losing  its  nationality.  An  accurate 
inquiry  into  the  modifications  thus  occasioned  in  its  language  and 
character  would  possess  an  interest  much  beyond  the  merely  anti¬ 
quarian.  Unfortunately,  the  materials  are  most  imperfect — partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  partly  from  long  neglect,  partly  from 
the  two  centuries  of  desolating  contests  between  the  Austrians  and 
Turks,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  country  resembled  that 
of  Abyssinia  rather  than  that  of  a  European  State,  and  which 
not  only  destroyed  most  of  what  literature  existed,  but  prevented 
any  addition  being  made  to  the  stock.  No  attempt  to  investigate 
Transylvanian  history  or  philology  seems  to  have  been  made  till 
the  middle  of  last  century.  At  present,  however,  the  country 
shares  fully  in  the  remarkable  intellectual  renovation  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  writers  whose  works  are  now  before  us  are  only 
two  out  of  several  who  are  industriously  emulating  the  scholars  of 
the  neighbouring  nationalities.  Herr  Schuster  edits  the  popular 
songs  of  the  country,  including  proverbs,  riddles,  charms,  and  nur¬ 
sery  rhymes.  These  are  generally  in  a  sadly  fragmentary  condition. 
Herr  Muller  disinters  from  the  mustiest  documents  the  fossilized 
remains  of  language  in  the  shape  of  charters,  inventories,  recipes — 
even  mere  catalogues  of  proper  names.  In  these  the  language  is 
comparatively  classical,  while  the  fragments  of  ballads,  preserved 
and  disfigured  by  oral  tradition,  are  often  almost  unintelligible. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding’  them  is  enhanced  through  the 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation  being  represented  by  an  orthography 
approximating  to  the  Magyar.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  say 
whether  we  are  reading  German  or  Hungarian.  Herr  Muller 
seems  to  think  that  his  philological  results  discredit  the  received 
tradition  of  the  Saxon  origin  of  the  Transylvanian  Germans,  the 
High  German  character  of  the  language  being  too  developed  for  the 
Low  German  dialect  of  Saxony  at  the  time  when  the  emigration 
must  have  taken  place. 

I  is  fortunate  that  the  life  of  Carl  Gustav  Carus  (  is  an 
autobiography.  What  might  perhaps  have  appeared  diffuse  in  a 
narrative  couched  in  the  third  person  is  here  perfectly  in  place, 
and  pleases  as  the  amiable  garrulity  of  a  serene  and  contented  old 
age.  It  is  a  sunset-piece,  where  every  detail  appears  chastened. 

*  Gcschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  MitlclaUer.  Von  Ferdinand  Gregorovius. 
Stuttgart :  Cotta.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

-j-  Siebenbiirgisch-sachsische  VoUislieder.  Mit  Anmerkungen  und  Abhand- 
lungen  herausgegeben  von  F.  W.  Schuster.  Hermannstadt :  Steinhaussen. 
London :  Asher  &  Co. 

Deutsche  Sprachdenhmuler  aus  Sicbenbiirgen.  Gesammelt  von  F.  Muller. 
Hermannstadt :  Steinhaussen.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

X  Lebenserinnenmgcn  und  Denhwiirdigheiten.  Von  C.  G.  Cams.  Thcil 
1,2.  Leipzig:  Brockbaus.  London:  Nutt. 
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and  mellowed  in  the  sober  light  of  retrospect.  From  admiring 
the  freshness  of  spirit  retained  by  the  venerable  philosopher  after  a 
laborious  scientific  career,  we  are  insensibly  led  to  associate  ourselves 
with  his  enthusiasm  in  his  pursuits,  his  glee  at  his  discoveries,  his 
complacency  at  the  honours  these  obtained  for  him,  his  tender 
reminiscences  of  his  friendships,  his  analysis  of  the  influences 
that  fixed  his  lot  and  moulded  his  character.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a 
beautiful  and  unassuming  piece  of  self-portraiture.  What  is  most 
truly  admirable  is  Carus’s  versatility,  and  susceptibility  to  influ¬ 
ences  lying  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  peculiar  walk  in  science. 
He  records  the  development  of  his  powers  of  appreciating  music 
with  the  most  ardent  enjoyment,  and  may  almost  be  suspected  of 
rating  his  landscapes  above  his  anatomy.  This  will  surprise  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  works,  and  is  consequently  aware  how  a 
poetical  spirit  informs,  and  copious  illustration  supplements,  details 
merely  technical ;  but  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  character  of 
other  men  of  no  small  scientific  pretensions,  but  indifferent  to 
everything  beyond  their  own  particular  walk.  The  record  of 
such  a  life  is  not  likely  to  be  very  rich  in  incident,  but  there  is 
great  animation  in  the  descriptions  of  tours  to  Switzerland  and 
the  island  of  Rugen ;  and  Goethe,  Tieck,  and  other  remarkable 
personages  are  introduced  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

The  biographer  of  General  Schamhorst  *  has  had  rather  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  not  because  Scharnhorst’s  career  does  not  well  deserve 
to  be  recorded,  but  because  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  accom¬ 
plished  almost  in  secret,  and  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  his  action 
from  that  of  a  crowd  of  meritorious  contemporaries.  Scharnhorst’s 
glory  is  to  have  borne  the  chief  share  in  reorganizing  the  Prussian 
army  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  fitting  it  for  the  memorable 
part  it  bore  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  This  task  required  to 
be  executed  with  the  utmost  discretion,  to  avoid  arousing  the 
jealousy  of  the  French  Government ;  and  even  if  we  possessed  the 
details  of  the  immense  administrative  labour  it  involved,  their 
interest  would  bear  no  proportion  to  their  importance.  Scham¬ 
horst  only  appeared  twice  with  any  prominence  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  each  time  he  was  unfortunate.  The  first  was  at  Jena, 
the  second  at  the  disadvantageous  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813. 
A  wound,  at  first  considered  slight,  terminated  his  career  on  the 
latter  occasion.  His  military  character  is  easily  appreciated  from 
the  details  here  given.  He  belonged  to  that  indispensable,  but  not 
brilliant,  species  of  officer  of  which  Generals  Halleck  and  M'Clellan 
have  recently  presented  conspicuous  examples — whose  theoretical 
knowledge  of  strategy  is  perfect,  whose  grasp  of  all  the  details  of 
military  organization  is  complete,  but  who  betray  a  lack  of  readiness 
and  promptitude  in  carrying  out  the  campaign  they  have  con¬ 
ceived,  and  handling  the  army  they  have  created.  He  was 
removed  when  his  peculiar  work  had  been  accomplished,  and  the 
instrument  he  had  forged  was  wielded  with  more  energy  by  his 
successor  Gneisenau.  As  a  man  and  a  patriot,  no  personage  of  the 
epoch  stands  higher  than  Schamhorst. 

The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great's  consort  f  would  have  been 
very  uninteresting  but  for  the  neglect  with  which  she  was  treated 
by  her  husband.  This  is  exactly  the  one  point  on  which  her  bio¬ 
grapher,  Pastor  Ziethe,  dare  not  enlarge ;  for  a  Prussian  must  not 
speak  blasphemy.  His  narrative  is  consequently  one  of  the  most 
insipid  productions  we  have  ever  seen — a  fair  specimen  of  the 
unctuous  imbecility  by  which  the  orthodox  pulpit  of  North 
Germany  is  usually  characterized  in  these  degenerate  days. 

A  religious  biography  of  a  widely  different  character  reaches  us 
from  Spain,  of  all  countries  in  the  world.  %  The  late  Dr.  Gotthold 
Heine,  it  appears,  obtained  several  MSS.  during  a  visit  to  the 
Peninsula,  one  of  which  contained  the  remarkable  proceedings 
now  made  public.  Spain  and  Italy  were  by  no  means  unaffected 
by  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  with  them  its  manifestations  were  sporadic.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  while  the  German  and  English  Reformers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  active,  practical,  and  popular,  their  Southern 
brethren,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  Savonarola,  were 
quiet,  contemplative,  and  ascetic.  The  former,  overflowing  with 
zeal,  rushed  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges ;  the  latter  whis¬ 
pered  their  ideas  to  little  coteries  of  congenial  minds.  In  the 
former  countries,  the  new  doctrines  disturbed  the  whole  common¬ 
wealth,  like  a  fever;  in  the  latter,  they  broke  out  in  little  isolated 
spots,  unlovely  enough  in  the  sight  of  orthodoxy,  but  speedily 
detected  and  extirpated  by  its  vigilance.  Such  a  deformity  existed 
in  the  persons  of  the  nun  Francisca  Hernandez  and  Ortiz,  the  most 
popular  pulpit  orator  of  his  day.  Francisca,  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  two,  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  large  heart 
and  brain,  whose  fervent  piety  just  kept  on  the  right  side 
of  ecstasy.  The  character  of  Ortiz,  like  that  of  so  many 
other  popular  preachers,  partook  largely  of  the  feminine  type ; 
the  secret  of  his  power  over  others  lay  in  his  own  emotional 
impressibility.  He  was  captivated  by  Francisca  so  long  as 
the  spell  of  her  presence  lay  upon  him,  but  when  tried 
by  separation  and  imprisonment  his  patience,  rather  than  his 
courage,  gave  way,  and  he  recanted.  He  was  allowed  to  end  his 
days  in  peace,  though  under  surveillance.  What  became  of  F  ran- 
cisca  is  not  known,  but  probably  she  died  in  prison,  lhe  doctrine 
of  the  two  was  a  species  of  quietism,  bearing  the  strongest  resem- 

*  Schamhorst' s  Eeben.  Von  O.  F.  Sehweder.  Berlin  :  Miltin'.  London: 
Asher  &  Co. 

+  Elisabeth  Christine,  Gemahlin  Friedrichs  des  Grossen.  Ein  christliches 
Lcbensbild.  Von  W.  Ziethe.  Berlin  :  Wiegandt  &  Urieben.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

j  Franzisca  Hernandez  tmd  Frai  Franzisco  Ortiz.  Aus  Originalacten  des 
InquisitionstribunaU  zu  Toledo  dargestellt.  Von  Eduard  Bbhiner.  Leipzig: 
IIii-:sel.  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 


blar.ee  to  that  afterwards  professed  by  Madame  Guyon.  Nothing 
inconsistent  with  orthodoxy  appears  on  the  surface,  but  the 
Inquisitors  were  undoubtedly  quite  correct  in  discerning  that  it 
involved  the  rejection  of  all  external  authority.  Dr.  Boehmer’s 
comments  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 

Professor  Schultz’s  *  essay  on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  in  its 
relation  to  modern  science,  is  very  interesting  so  long  as  he  confines 
himself  to  the  latter.  His  commentary  is  as  laboured  and  sophis¬ 
tical  as  many  others  on  the  same  subject. 

St.  Methodius  f  'was  a  bishop  and  martyr  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  left  sundry  works  behind  him,  which  have 
never  before  been  separately  edited,  and  indeed  hardly  appear  to 
possess  any  extraordinary  value  in  themselves,  but  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  curious  as  direct  imitations  of,  indeed  wholesale  plagiarisms 
from,  Plato.  The  editor  of  the  present  collection,  in  his  appendix, 
Methodius  Platonizans,  has  filled  pages  with  the  most  unmistake- 
able  appropriations  from  most  of  the  Platonic  writings,  displaying  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  them,  and  certainly  going  far  to  show 
that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  by  no  means  discouraged  in  the 
ancient  Church.  The  most  important  of  the  remains  of  Methodius 
is  a  dialogue  entitled  Symposium,  avowedly  imitated  from  Plato’s, 
and  replete  with  the  antique  spirit  in  everything  but  the  subject, 
which  is  the  praise  of  virginity.  It  contains  much  curious  lore 
respecting  the  mystic  properties  of  numbers ;  and  a  long  ode,  sot 
by  any  means  devoid  of  poetic  fervour,  and  which  would  be  very 
interesting  if  we  could  suppose  it  to  be  anything  like  the  Chris¬ 
tian  hymns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  perhaps  it  is.  The  editor 
deplores,  in  his  preface,  that  he  is  compelled  to  spend  his  time  in  a 
public  office,  which  leaves  him  little  opportunity  for  philological 
pursuits.  Either  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  matter, 
or  this  very  elaborate  edition  must  have  been  the  labour  of  years. 
In  either  case  we  are  glad  to  give  additional  publicity  to  his 
aspiration,  “  ut  fautores  niilii  existant,  qui  rnunus  meis  laboribus 
adaptatum  mihi  deferendum  curent,  efficiantque,  ut  genio  et 
studiorum  deliciis  indulgere  possim,  neque  paginam  aliquando 
faciam  libri  de  infelicitate  hominum  literatorum.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  immense  elaboration  of  modern  science 
that  vegetable  physiology  alone  is  now  found  to  require  a  series  of 
distinct  treatises  J,  and  the  co-operation  of  several  investigators. 
The  fourth  volume  of  the  present  collection  is  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
perimental  branch  of  the  subject,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
organic  processes  that  take  place  in  plants,  and  the  alterations  of 
structure  these  occasion.  It  is  consequently  to  some  extent  a 
chemical  work. 

Though  not  an  original  contribution  to  German  literature,  a 
translation  of  Brillat-Savarin’s  renowned  Physiologic  du  Gout  § 
deserves  notice,  as  the  work  of  Herr  Vogt,  who  possesses  the  faculty 
of  infusing  a  strong  dash  of  his  own  individuality  into  everything 
he  touches.  The  leisure  of  the  jovial,  genial,  and  abusive 
materialist  has  been  well,  if  oddly,  employed  in  this  excellent 
translation  of  an  author  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  him 
but  the  same  lively  appreciation  of  gastronomic  merit. 

A  sketch  of  the  painter  Cornelius  ||  and  his  works  by  a  Hun¬ 
garian  author,  M.  von  Ormos,  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  so  from  the  situation  of  the  author,  and  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  is  led  to  consider  his  subject.  M.  von  Ormos 
is  a,  or  rather  the,  Hungarian  writer  on  art — the  first  man  who 
has  seriously  dedicated  himself  to  the  propagation  of  artistic  taste 
in  that  country.  While  the  Hungarian  intellect  has  developed 
with  surprising  rapidity  in  every  other  direction,  painting  and 
sculpture  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected. 
This  cannot  arise  from  any  deficiency  in  the  race,  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  national  costumes  being  proverbial,  but  from  isolation 
and  want  of  encouragement.  M.  von  Ormos  himself  seems  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  subject,  till  the  temporary  inter¬ 
ruption  of  a  busy  political  career  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
police  compelled  him  to  sell  his  estate  and  emigrate  _  to  Italy. 
While  there,  his  enthusiasm  for  art  awoke,  and  he  has  since  been 
continually  travelling,  studying,  establishing  relations  with  eminent 
artists,  and  enforcing  his  views  on  his  countrymen  at  home.  In 
this  lecture,  Cornelius  is  principally  considered  as  the  restorer  of 
the  national  school  of  Germany,  and,  regarded  from  this  point  of 
view,  receives  and  deserves  more  applause  than  his  works  would 
perhaps  have  obtained  on  their  own  merits.  The  most  important 
portion  of  the  book  is  the  preface  of  the  translator,  M.  Kertbeny, 
who  has  rendered  much  Hungarian  poetry  into  German.  It  con¬ 
tains  so  much  historical  information  that  what  was  professedly  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  German  painting  has.  been  virtually 
metamorphosed  into  a  very  fair  synopsis  of  the  history  of  art  in 
Hungary. 

The  house  of  Weigel,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  art 
publications,  has  produced  two  works  of  much  interest  to  the  con¬ 
noisseur  of  prints.  One  is  a  biography  of  all  the  German  painters 
|  who  have  also  been  engravers,  from  1570  to  1 800,  accompanied 

*  Die  SchSpfungsgeschichte  nach  Naturwissenschaft  und  Bibel.  Von  F.  W. 

■  Schultz.  Gotha  :  Berthes.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 


1 


t  S.  Methodii  Opera  et  S.  Methodius  Platonizans.  .  Edidit  Albertus 
Jahnius.  Halis  Saxonum :  l’feffer.  London .  Asher  &  Co. 


t  Handbuch  der  Physiologtschen  Botanik,  herausgegeben  von  Jl  .  ITofmeistcr. 
B(i.  4.  Handbuch  der  Experimental- Physiologic  der  Pftanzeii.  Von  J. 
Sachs.  Leipzig:  Engelmann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


Ph  usioloqie  des  Geschmaclis,  oder  Physiologisclie  Anleitung  turn  Stadium 
Tafelgeniisse.  Von  Brillat-Savarin.  Ubersetzt  von  Carl  V  ogt. 
mnsch  weig  :  V ieweg.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

Peter  von  Cornelius,  und  seine  Stcllung  zur  modernen  deutsclien  Kunst . 
s  dem  Ungrischen  Ubersetzt  und  cingcleitet  von  Iv.  M.  kertbeny.  Berlin  : 
rthey.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 
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with  very  full  descriptions  of  their  works  * ;  the  other  is  an 
equally  comprehensive  account  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
engraver,  Cornelius  Visscher.f 

*  Der  Deutsche  Peintrc-Graveur,  oder  die  deutschen  Maler  ah  Kupfer- 
stccher  nach  ihrem  Leben  und  ibren  TVcrhen.  A' oh  Andreas  Andersen,  untcr 
Mitwirkung  von  R.  Weigel.  2  Bde.  Leipzig:  Weigel.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 

f  Cornel  Visschcr.  Verzeicliniss  seiner  Knpferstiche.  Bearbitet  von  J. 
Wussin.  Leipzig:  Weigel.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRIVATE  TUITION.— A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  M.A., 

formerly  Mathematical  Master,  Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford,  receives  into  his 
Parsonage,  N.  Devon,  FIVE  PUPILS.  Two  Vacancies  after  Christmas.  Terms  moderate — 
Address,  Alpha,  Post  Office,  South  Molton,  North  Devon. 

PRIVATE  TUITION.— The  RECTOR  of  a  Healthy  Parish  in 

Suffolk  (population  only  200),  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford,  and  experienced  in 
Tuition ,  assisted  by  a  Resident  Cambridge  Wrangler  and  First  Class  Man,  prepares  a  few 

PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  or  Civil  and  Military  Examinations.  Terms, £160  per  annum _ 

For  references,  &c.,  apply  to  M.A.,  Bellevue,  Tonbridge  Wells. 

PARENTS  ^d  GUARDIANS.  —  A  MARRIED 


T°, 


TO  COKUESPONDENTS. 

In  our  article  of  last  week  on  the  Fenian  Trials,  we  erroneously  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mr.  Butt  language  describing  Piep.ct;  Nagt.e  as  “a 
living  and  incarnate  liar — an  informer  of  the  blackest  dye — a 
thrice-dyed  liar  and  thrice-dyed  traitor The  expressions  were 
Mr.  Dowse’s,  not  Mr.  Butt's. 


K 


Street  North,  W.C. 


"ROYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

-k-  ^  COMPANY,  Limited).— First  night  of  the  new  Comic  Christmas  Pantomime.  On 
Boxing  Night.  !  -ember  2  5,  Mr.  C.  Dellell’s  New  Opera,  in  One  Act,  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 
After  which  will  be  presented,  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  splendour,  a  New  Comic  Christmas 
Pantomime,  entitled  ALADDIN  AND  THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP,  or  Harlequin  and  the 
Flying  Palace.  The  Grand  Transformation  Scene,  “  The  Wondrous  Lamp  of  Day,”  invented 
and  painted  by  Mr.  T.  Grieve.  The  First  Morning  Performance  of  the  Pantomime  will  be 
given  on  Wednesday.  December  27.  at  Two  o’clock.  Morning  Performances  will  also  take  place 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday — The  Box  Office,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  is 
open  from  Ten  till  Five,  where  places  may  be  secured  in  advance  without  charge  for  booking— 
Acting  Manager, Mr.  Edward  Murray;  Stage  Manager.  Mr.  W.  West. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE. —This  Day.— SATURDAY  CONCERT 

and  PROMENADE— Palace  Lighted  up,  and  Alhambra  Court  beautifully  Illuminated. 
Mr.IIenry  Smart’s  Cantata,  Thk  BRIDE  OF  DUNKERRON.  Sea  Nymph,  Mdme.  Rudersdorff; 
the  Lord  of  Dunkerron,  Mr.  Cummings  ;  the  Sea  King,  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  ;  Chorus  of  Sea 
Maidens,  Vassals,  &c — Conductor,  Mr.  Manns.  Admission,  Half-a-Crown,  or  free  by  New 

System  Guinea  Season  Ticket,  admitting  until  30th  November,  1866 _ Reserved  Scats,  Ilalf-a- 

Crown  at  the  Palace. 

NOTE — Stations  now  open  at  Denmark  IXill,  Peckham  Rye,  and  Honor  Oak,  to  High 
Level  Station,  opposite  Centre  Transept. 

Railway  Yearl>  Tickets  at  One  Guinea  are  issued  at  Victoria,  from  any  Station  on  the  High 
Level  Line  to  the  Crystal  Palace. _ 

TV/TR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  HEED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

-*-*-*-  in  their  Popular  Entertainment  A  PECULIAR  FAMILY.  With  MRS.  ROSE- 
LEAF’S  LITTLE  EVENING  PARTY,  by  Mr.  John  Parry  (for  a  few  times  only).  Every 
Evening  (except  Saturday)  at  Eight;  Saturday  Morning  at  Three.  Admission,  Is.,  2s., 3s., 
and  5s _ ROYAL  GALLERY  of  ILLUSTRATION,  14  Regent  Street. _ _ 

"IV/TR.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD  PAUL  (Last  Week  but  One),  at  the 

LV-i-  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  in  their  New  Comic  Entertainment, RIPPLES  ON  THE  LAKE, 
with  the  “ Living  Photograph  ”  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  “Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,”  and 
“  White  Daisy.”  Twelve  Songs  and  Impersonations,  including  the  “  Dream  of  the  Reveller.” 
Every  Night  (except  Saturday),  and  on  Saturdays  at  Three.  Two  Performances  on  BOXING 
DAY,  at  Three  and  Eight,  stalls, 3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Commence  at  Eight.— The 
Entertainment  will  positively  close  in  London,  Thursday,  December  28. _ 

“WINTER  EXHIBITION.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

v  »  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  British  Artists,  is  now  OPEN 
at  the  French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnade. — Admission,  Is.;  Cata¬ 
logue,  6d. 

_ LEON  LEFEVRE,  Secretary. 

TY7TNTER  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 

*  *  Wallis,  removed  from  the  French  Gallery  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists’  Gallery, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  is  now  OPEN  from  Nine  until  Five  o’Clock  Daily — Admission,  Is. 

Tf XETER  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.  Visitor— The  Lord 

^  Bishop  of  EXETER.  Council— The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  EXETER.  Principal— The 
Rev.  R.  C.  PASCOE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford — This  College  is  designed  lbr 
Graduates  of  the  Universities  who  desire  to  prepaie  themselves  for  Ordination.— For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Rev,  the  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  the  Close,  Exeter. _ 

CHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  FINCHLEY,  N. 

Five  Miles  from  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Warden—  Rev.  T.  R.  WHITE,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  Finchley. 

Subicarden- Rev.  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

There  is  a  Large  Staff  of  Resident  Masters,  principally  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  French  and  German  are  taught  by  Resident  Foreign  Masters. 
Pupils  are  prepared  in  the  Upper  School  for  the  Universities,  and  lor  the  Woolwich,  Sand¬ 
hurst,  and  k11  other  Competitive  Examinations.  There  is  a  Modem  Department,  in  which 
attention  is  chiefly  given  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  nn  English  Education  and  to  Modern 
Languages.  The  Buildings  are  large  and  convenient,  with  excellent  Playgrounds  attached. 
There  are  Four  Scholarships  at  £30  a  year  each,  tenable  at  and  only  to  the  Pupils  of  the 
School. 

The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  about  January  30th,  April  £5th,  and 
September  12th. 

Fees,  payable  in  advance,  18  Guineas  per  Term.  Medical  Attendance,  10s.  6d.  per  Term. 
Play-fund,  7s.  per  Term.  The  only  Extras  are  Books, Stationery,  Instrumental  Music,  and 
actual  Disbursements. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  T.  B.  W http,  Rectory.  Finchley,  N. _ 

COLE  DE  SAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  near  Paris, 

-  France _ International  Establishment  for  superior  Instruction,  authorized  by  a  Special 

Decree,  dated  December  15, 1863.  Head-Master—  Doctor  BRANDT,  Academy  of  Paris — Tne 
regular  Course  of  Instruction  comprises  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  and 
English  Languages,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections, 
Differential  and  integral  Calculus),  Natural  Sciences  (Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Experimental 
Physics),  History,  Geography,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Fencing,  and  Gymnastics. 

Special  Classes  prepare  Students  for  the  Universities,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service, 
and  higher  Mercantile  Pursuits.  Religious  instruction  by  the  Incumbent  of  the  English 
Church  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye.  General  Age  of  Admission,  from  Eight  to  Seventeen 
Years.  The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  January  5,  April  20,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  For  Conditions  of  Admission  and  all  further  particulars  apply  to  the  He ad-Master, 
80  Rue  de  Poissy,  Saint  Germ  rin-en-Laye,  near  Paris,  France. _ 

MAVAL  'CADETS,  &c.  —  E  A  S  T  M  A  N  ’  S 

'  ItfN.  ESTABLISHMENT,  SOUTHSEA. 

In  April,  Pupils  passing  as  Naval  Cadets  took  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  &c.  places. 

In  A  ugust,  SIXTEEN  Pupils  passed  as  Naval  Cadets,  not  one  Pupil  failing. 

In  December,  FIFTEEN  Pupils  passed  as  Naval  Cadets,  taking  1st,  2nd,  5tli,  7th,  &c. 
places. 

Of  last  33  Pupils  sent  up  for  Examination  as  Naval  Cadets,  31  passed. 

The  Pupil  sent  up  in  November  to  compete  lor  Commissions  in  the  Royal  Marine  Corps  was 
SUCCESSFUL. 

For  every  iniormation,  address  Dr.  Sptckerxfi.l,  as  above. _ _ 

“WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  UNIVER- 

’  V  STTIES,  and]  the  CIVIL  SERVICE— The  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Cor.  Chris.  Coll.,  Cambr  idge,  and  late  Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.  I.  M.  College 
at  Addiscombe,  prepares  EIGHT  PUPILS  for  the  above,  and  will  have  Vacancies  alter 
Christmas,  — Address.  The  Limes.  Croydon.  S, _ _ 

r jpHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate _ Address.  Matufmatthn  M  Mount  Strept.  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  Civil 

Service  of  India  are  PREPARED  for  the  Competitive  Examination  at  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE  HALL,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  by  A.  D.  SPRANGE,  M.A.,  assisted  by 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing.  At  each  of  the  Examinations  lor  the  last  Seven  Years, 
Students  from  the  Civil  Service  .Hall  have  taken  very  high  places— A  Prospectus.  givingTcrms, 
Referees,  List  of  Teachers,  and  Successful  Candidates,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  and  the  INDIAN 

**  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. -Mr.  WREN,  M. A.,  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  assis  ted  by  a  High  Wrangler,  a  High  Classic  (late  Fellow  of  his  College),  the  Senior 
Moralist,  of  his  year  at  Cambridge  for  Moral  Sciences,  a  Graduate  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Livenrity  of  London  for  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  best  Masters  obtainable  for  Modern  and 
Oriental  uanguagi  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  —  References  to  Parents  of 

Successful  Pupils _ Wiltshire  House,  St.John’s  Road,  Brixton. _ 

rjptIE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours,  Oxford  (1852).  assisted  by  a  resident  Graduate  in  Mathematical  Honours  of 
Cambridge,  receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities  or  Bishops’ 
Examinations.  Vacnnek  after  Christmas.— Address,  Cottered  Rectory,  JBuntingford, Herts. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— A  CLASSICAL  MASTER 

will  be  required  immediately  after  the  Christmas  Holidays.  Salary  £150 — For  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Sr.  John  Parry,  the  College,  Leamiugton,  before  December  21. 

Leamington,  December  7,  1865. 

T  IVERPOOL  INSTITUTE.— HIGH  and  COMMERCIAL 

^  SCHOOLS— The  Directors  desire  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the  HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP  of  the  above  Schools.  A  minimum  Salary  of  a 500  per  annum  will  be 
guaranteed.  All  requisite  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  by  letter  to  the  Under¬ 
signed,  to  whom  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Applications,  with  copies  of  their 
Testimonials,  on  or  before  January  15,  1866. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  11,  1865.  ASTRUP  CARISS,  Sccretarj/. 

T  IVERPOOL  INSTITUTE.  —  Wanted,  a  GENTLEMAN 

competent  to  fill  the  Office  of  SECRETARY  of  this  Institution.  Salary  £200  per  annum. 
Further  information  may  be  had  of  the  Undersigned,  to  whom  Candidates  are  to  send  in  their 
Applications,  with  copies  of  Testimonials,  on  or  before  the  30th  instant. 

Dec.  6, 1865.  ASTRUP  CARISS,  Secretary. 

|  >  (SHOP  of  LONDON’S  FUND.— Grants  have  been  made  for 

37  Churches;  18  Schools;  9  Parsonage  Houses;  and  for  the  purchase  of  28  Sites  for  such 
Buildings,  either  wholly  or  partially  by  means  of  this  Fund.  Of  these  37  Churches,  1 6  have 
been  consecrated;  6  are  being  built;  and  the  works  for  the  others  will  be  begun  us  soon  us 
sufficient  Funds  are  raised.  Of  the  Churches  thus  aided,  12  have  already  been  endowed  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  Grants  for  Churches  amount  to  £41,000;  for  Schools  to  £9,650;  for  Parsonages  to  £1,600; 
and  for  the  Purchase  of  Sites  to  £23,424.  The  Grants  for  Churches  will  provide,  or  assist  in 
providing,  36,500  Church  Sittings,  of  which  24,000  will  be  free.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the 
Fund  is  materially  helping  to  overtake  the  arrears  in  the  provision  for  tire  religious  wants  of 
the  Diocese. 

MISSION  WORK— In  many  of  the  larger  and  more  deficient  Parishes, Mission  Districts, 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Missionary  Clergy,  have  been  formed,  which  are  intended,  in  all 
cases  where  it  may  seem  desirable,  to  become  hereafter  independent  Parishes,  provided  with 
Churches,  Schools,  Parsonage  Houses,  and  endowed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
Mission  District  is  in  most  cases  the  germ  of  the  future  settled  Parish. 

The  total  number  of  Mission  Districts  for  which  Grants  have  been  made  is  82.  80  Missionary' 
Clergy  and  35  Lay  Agents  are  employed  in  these  Mission  Districts  under  Grunts  from  the  Fund, 
la  56  of  these  Districts,  Grants  have  been  made  for  either  one  or  more  of  these  objects—  Sites, 
Buildings,  Rent  or  Fittings  of  Mission  Rooms; 


Victoria  Docks. 

Dalston. 

Pentonville. 

Spitalfields. 

Greenwich. 

Plumstend  (2). 

Woolwich  (2). 
Marylebone. 

Haverstock  Hill  (2). 
Newington,  St.  Alary  (2). 
West  Ham  (2). 
Kensington  Potteries  (2). 
Haggerstone. 

Hoi  born,  St.  Andrew. 
Limehouse  (3). 

Stepney  (5). 

Poplar  (6). 

Wappiug. 


St.  Giles's. 

Deptford  (2). 

Hatcham  (2). 

Walliam  Green. 

Somers  Town  (2). 

Walworth  (4). 

Plaistow  (2). 

Islington  (7). 

Clerkenwell  (3). 

Bethnal  Green  (7). 

Rutcliffe. 

Bromley  (3). 

St.  George’s-in-tlie-East  (5). 

St.  Clement  Danes  (2). 

Shadwell. 

Whitechapel  (2). 

Chelsea,  St.  Luke’s. 

Paddington. 

St.  Luke,  Berwick  Street. 

(N.E.  The  Numerals  show  the  Number  of  Mission  Districts  in  the  Parish  which  are  aided  bv 
the  Fund.) 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Committee  should  be  enabled  to  secure  Sites  for  the  Permanent 
Church  and  School  in  Districts  where  Congregations  and  Schools  have  already  been  formed. 
The  gift  of  Sites  for  these  purposes  will  greatly  assist  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  their 
Plans.  The  School  Churches  und  other  Mission  Buildings  used  for  Divine  Service,  and  also  as 
Schools,  and  for  other  purposes  couuected  with  the  Mission  Work,  will  in  many  cases  remain 
part  of  the  Permanent  Parochial  Organization. 

The  Committee  most  urgently  need  the  general  assistance  of  Owners  of  Land  and  Houses,  of 
those  engaged  in  Commerce  and  Trade,  and  of  all  whose  residence  in  Loudon  draws  together 
its  large  population,  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  effort  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Office,  46a  Pall  Mall. 

T>ISHOP  of  LONDON’S  FUND.— Annual  Subscriptions,  and 

Donations  by  Instalments,  or  in  one  Sum,  will  be  appropriated  according  to  the  Will  of 
the  Donor,  either  to  the  General  Fund,  or  to  any  of  its  Special  Objects. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Herries,  Farquhar,  &  Co.,  16  St.  James’s  Street  ;  Messrs. 
Hoare  &  Co.,  37  Fleet  Street;  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  &  Co.,  1  Cavendish  Square;  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  59  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Barnett  &  Co.,  62  Lombard  Street ;  the  Bank  of  England  ;  or 
to  Thomas  Bodley,  Esq.,  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  46a  Pall  Mall. 

Cheques  seut  to  the  Office  should  be  crossed  Herries  &  Co.;  and  Post-Office  Orders  should  be 
crossed,  und  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary. 

Office,  46a  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

_ December,  1865. _ 

WORKING  MEN’S  COLLEGE  BUILDING  FUND. 

»  V  STATEMENT  BY  THE  COUNCIL. 

45  Great  Ormond  Street,  December,  1865. 

This  College  was  founded  in  1854.  The  Students  are,  for  the  most  part.  Working-men,  and 
the  Teachers  are,  in  general.  Members  of  the  Universities  and  of  different  professions,  or  those 
who  have  themselves  been  Students  in  the  College.  Its  purpose  was  and  is  to  unite  these 
Classes  together,  by  associating  them  in  the  common  work  of  teaching  and  learning.  It  pro¬ 
vides  Instruction  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  (the  teaching  being  almost  wholly  unpaid)  in 
the  subjects  with  which  it  most  concerns  English  citizens  to  be  acquainted,  and  thus  tries  to 
place  a  liberal  Education  within  the  reach  of  Working-men. 

In  carrying  out  these  objects  wc  have  had  some  measure  of  success.  The  number  of  Students 
was,  ut  the  end  of  the  first  term,  145;  it  is  now'  509.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Students  has  come  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Classes,  aud  for  some  time  past  wc  have  been 
sorely  pressed  for  space. 

We  want  chiefly  these  things:— 1.  A  room  or  rooms  for  the  Art  Department.  (No  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  College  has  been  move  successful  than  our  Art  Classes, can  ied  on  from  the  first 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Ruskin.]  2.  A  moderate  sized  bailor  room  for  General 
Meetings,  Lectures, and  social  purposes,  capable  of  containing  some  300  or  400  persons.  3.  A 
better  room  or  rooms  than  we  have  now  got  for  the  Adult  School.  4.  A  room  to  contain  a 
Museum,  and  serve  as  a  Natural  History  class-room.  5.  More  small  rooms  for  classes. 

A  site  is  already  provided,  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  house  (12,000  square  feet  in  area) 
being  the  freehold  property  of  the  College.  We  arc  advised  that  such  a  building  as  the  one  we 
require  can  be  well  and  substantially  built  in  a  plain  but  good  style  for  about  £3,000  to  £3,500. 

Financially,  the  College  is  self-supporting.  For  several  years,  thanks  to  the  excellent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  funds  by  a  Students’  Finance  Committee,  the  income  from  Students'  fees  lias 
met  our  current  expenditure,  leaving  a  margin  available  for  the  reduction  of  our  Mortgage 
Debt. 

Considering  the  vast  endowments  which  the  benefactions  of  former  ages  have  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  endowments  to  which  the  wealthiest  of  us  are  the  most  indebted, 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  wealthy  metropolis  like  this  if  it  were  necessary  to  beg  long  at  the 
present  day  for  the  inconsiderable  sum  we  are  now  asking  for.  And  the  amount  of  labour  and 
thought  which  is  being  voluntarily  devoted  to  the  undertaking,  and  by  none  more  Ircely  than 
by  our  Students,  affords,  we  think,  some  guarantee  that  we  shall  not  misspend  what  may  be 
given  us.  Finally,  though  many  a  single  purse  might  well  defray  our  needs,  we  may  perhaps, 
especially  commend  them  to  those  who  would  be  willing  to  take  partin  the  teaching  of  this 
and  other  Colleges  il  they  were  not  prevented  by  professional  aud  other  avocations.  Will  they 
not  share  our  work  by  helping  us  to  develop  it  ? 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Teachers, 

F.  D.  MAURICE,  Principal. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Oxford  Street  Branch 
(“  Working  Men’s  College  Account”):  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College  (1\  C).  Orders  to  be 
payable  to  Thomas  Shorter);  or  by  Cheques  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer,  It.  B. 
Litchfield,  Esq..  4  Hare  Court,  Temple,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Council  of  Teachers. 

Donations  to  the  amount  of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rounds  have  already  been  received  or 
promised,  including  among  others  the  following:— 

£  e.  d. 

His  Royal  Highness  tne  Prince  op  Walks .  26  5  0 

Rev.  F.  1>  Maurice,  Principal,  from  publication  of  Lectures  on  the 

Suffrage  ..  ..  ..  . .  ..  . .  ..  ..  . .  ..  100  0  0 

Ditto  (proceeds  of  delivery  of  the  6ame  Lectures  at  the  College)  ..  12  7  10 

John  Stuart  Mill,  Esq.,  M.I* .  ft  0  0 

Vernon  Lushington, Esq .  50  0  o 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.  .  210  0 

Arthur  Cohen,  Esq . . 

Sir  Charles  Bun  bury  .  6  0  0 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  Esq . 5  00 

A.  Johnston,  Esq .  ..  5  0  0 

Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq . .  ••  .*  . 5  0  0 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips  .  550 

Miss  Caroline  Fox  . 110 

George  Godwin,  Esq.,  I  . R.S .  110 

Rev.  Henry  Sandford  ..  ..  ••  ..  ....  . 10  0 

Rev.  J.  LI.  Davies .  . .  10  0  0 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 
npHE  President's  Message  possesses  a  merit  which  its 
-JL  author  probably  has  never  thought  of  claiming,  in  the 
literary  ability  displayed  in  its  style  and  composition.  The 
topics  are  well  arranged,  the  arguments  are  forcibly  urged, 
the  language  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  the  document  is 
comparatively  short.  The  case  in  favour  of  the  legal  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  Union  has  never  been  more  forcibly  stated. 
The  authors  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly  wished  that  their 
creation  should  last  for  ever,  and,  according  to  Air.  Johnson’s 
quotation,  “  ‘  The  Union  shall  be  perpetual  ’  are  the  words  of 
“  the  Confederation.”  No  political  organization  ever  provided 
for  the  future  dissolution  of  its  elements,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  inherent  right  of  revolt  or  secession  has,  from 
the  days  of  the  first  rebellion,  formed  a  commonplace  of  every 
American  text-book,  and  that  it  was  publicly  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  the  eve  of  his  election.  Almost  all  American 
politicians  thought  either  that  secession  might  be  justifiable,  or 
at  least  that  coercion  was  impracticable.  The  Abolitionists  of 
New  England  declared,  in  exaggerated  rhetoric,  that  adhesion 
to  the  Union  was  a  league  with  Death  and  a  covenant  with 
Hell ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  in  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
denounced  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  ground 
that  the  means  of  constitutional  redress  for  the  grievances  of 
the  South  had  not  yet  been  exhausted.  The  President  ex¬ 
plains,  with  remarkable  vigour  and  clearness,  the  reciprocal 
advantages  which  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
derive  from  their  mutual  relations.  “  The  idea  of  limitation,” 
he  says,  “spreads  through  every  form  of  administration— 
“  general,  State,  and  municipal.  .  .  The  State  Government 
“  is  limited,  as  to  the  general  Government,  in  the  interest  of 
“  union,  as  to  the  individual  citizen  in  the  interest  of  free- 
“  dom.”  Americans  in  general  would  probably  accept  the 
President’s  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  force, 
which  is  stronger  than  logic,  has  finally  disproved  the  alleged 
right  of  secession.  There  can  also  be  little  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  that  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  has 
already  been  sanctioned  by  Congress  and  by  a  majority  of 
State  Legislatures.  It  is  desirable  that  slavery  should  be 
irrevocably  and  formally  abolished,  and  “  it  is  not  too  much 
“  to  ask  of  the  States  which  are  now  resuming  their  places 
“  in  the  family  of  the  Union,  to  give  this  pledge  of  perpetual 
“  loyalty  and  peace.”  The  President  is  evidently  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  Air.  Sumner  and  Air.  Tiiaddeus  Stevens,  who 
propose,  either  for  purposes  of  punishment  or  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  negro,  to  prolong  for  an  indefinite  time  the  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  the  conquered  States.  Air.  Johnson  more 
wisely  desires  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  South  to  the 
Union,  but  he  still  clings  to  his  belief  that  his  own  arguments 
against  secession  need  the  confirmation  of  a  judicial  sentence. 
He  therefore  urges  Congress  to  provide  for  a  Session  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  of  Virginia 
where  alone  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  committed  the  overt  acts 
which  might  be  proved  on  his  trial  for  treason.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  has,  for  some  unknown  reason  —  perhaps  from  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  Virginian  juries  —  refused  to  hold  a  Circuit  Court  in 
any  of  the  Confederate  States.  Air.  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  perceives  that  the  sentence  of  a  Court-AIartial,  even 
if  such  a  Court  could  be  lawfully  assembled,  would  decide  no 
constitutional  question.  He  desires  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  affirm  “  the  truth  that  treason  is  a  crime,  that 
“  traitors  should  be  punished,  and  the  offence  made  infamous.’ 
No  Supreme  Court  is  needed  to  affirm  the  truism  that  treason 
is  a  crime ;  and  the  question  whether  so-called  traitors  shall 
be  punished  ultimately  rests  with  the  Executive.  Mankind 
will  never  regard  as  infamous  an  offence  which  has  been 
vindicated  in  half  a  dozen  campaigns,  in  a  score  of  pitched 
battles,  by  glorious  victories,  by  sanguinary  defeats,  and  with 
the  exhibition,  by  a  unanimous  population,  of  the  highest 
civil  and  military  virtues.  Air.  Johnson  anticipates  the 


judgment  of  the  Court  by  asserting  that  “  treason,  most 
“  flagrant  in  character,  has  been  committed  ”  ;  and  even  if  the 
doubtful  point  is  ruled  in  his  favour,  it  will  be  evident  that 
Air.  Jefferson  Davis  was  only  legally  guilty  of  treason  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  offence  was  committed  by  several 
millions  of  his  countrymen,  and  especially  by  the  officers 
of  the  army,  including  General  Lee.  It  would  be  undesirable, 
if  it  were  possible, to  stigmatize  as  infamous  the  conduct  of  the 
States  which  Air.  Johnson  sincerely  desires  to  restore  to  the 
Union.  The  punishment  of  Air.  Davis  would  be  resented 
by  the  entire  South  as  a  deeper  wrong  than  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Charleston,  or  the  devastation  of  South  and  North 
Carolina  by  Sherman.  The  determination  to  bring  the  Con¬ 
federate  President  to  trial  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  charac¬ 
teristic  faith  in  law  which  belongs  to  American  politicians ; 
but  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  try  a  private  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  for  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  the 
issue  whether  the  ordinances  of  secession  were  legal  would 
be  not  less  conveniently  raised. 

It  was  already  known  that  the  President  proposed  to  refer 
to  the  several  States  the  question  of  negro  suffrage.  There  is 
perhaps  little  weight  in  the  argument  that  Federal  dictation 
would  be  unconstitutional,  for  the  process  of  reconstruction 
following  upon  conquest  is  altogether  revolutionary  and 
abnormal.  The  real  objection  to  the  demand  of  a  negro 
franchise  as  a  condition  of  reunion  is  that  a  return  to  Federal 
allegiance  ought  to  be  facilitated  by  every  possible  method, 
and  that  Southern  citizens  would  perhaps  rather  allow 
their  own  votes  to  be  suppressed  or  suspended  than 
admit  their  slaves,  under  compulsion,  to  equal  power  in 
legislation  and  government.  Air.  Johnson  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  experience  when  he  warns  a  Northern  Congress 
that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  liberated  slave  will  perhaps  not 
be  his  former  master.  “  When  the  tumult  of  emotions  which 
“  have  been  raised  by  the  suddenness  of  the  social  change 
“  shall  have  subsided,  it  may  prove  that  they  will  receive  the 
“  kindliest  usage  from  some  of  those  on  whom  they  have 
“  heretofore  most  closely  depended.”  The  President,  how¬ 
ever,  considers  it  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
Legislature  “  to  secure  the  freedmen  in  their  liberty  and 
“  property,  in  their  right  to  labour,  and  their  right  to  claim 
“  the  just  return  of  their  labour.”  As  he  truly  says,  it  is 
alike  the  interest  of  the  employer  and  the  employed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  freedman  certain  payment  of  his  stipulated  wages. 
The  President  wishes  that  the  States  should  undertake  for 
themselves  the  necessary  legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
intimates  that  the  provisional  condition  of  their  relations  will 
not  be  terminated  until  they  have  satisfied  the  Government 
of  their  sincerity.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  negro, 
Air.  Johnson  wisely  dissuades  eager  philanthropists  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  forecast  and  regulate  the  future.  It  is  right  to 
open  to  the  freedmen  a  career  of  free  industry,  and  to  know 
that,  if  the  experiment  fails,  the  disappointment  will  not  have 
been  caused  by  a  want  of  justice.  The  future  will  take  care 
of  the  future,  and  “  many  incidents  which,  from  a  speculative 
“  point  of  view,  might  raise  alarm,  will  quietly  settle  tliem- 
“  selves.” 

The  President’s  reference  to  the  relations  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  England  scarcely  admits  of  criticism,  for,  although  his 
language  is  coldly  courteous  and  incidentally  unjust,  he  could 
not  have  said  less  or  more  without  cither  embittering  a  dying 
quarrel  or  disavowing  his  own  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  maintained  that  the  municipal  law  of  any 
country  is  the  measure  of  its  duties  as  a  neutral.  In  the  late 
correspondence,  Lord  Russell  clearly  proved  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  England  of  the  American  law  quoted  by  Air.  Adams 
would  have  supplied  no  remedy  for  the  alleged  grievances 
of  the  United  States;  nor  has  any  other  definite  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  been  discussed  or 
proposed.  When  Lord  Russell  explained  his  reasons  for 
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declining  arbitration,  Mr.  Seward  replied  that  the  offer 
had  never  been  made.  By  an  odd  oversight,  the  President  cor¬ 
rects  the  Secretary’s  denial  by  stating  that  his  “  sincere  desire 
“  of  peace  had  led  him  to  approve  the  proposal  already  made 
“  to  submit  the  questions  which  had  thus  arisen  between 
“  the  countries  to  arbitration.”  The  contradiction  is  of 
course  capable  of  the  explanation  that  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of 
a  formal  offer,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  an  implied  proposal ;  but 
Lord  Russell  has  some  reason  to  complain  that  he  was 
sharply  called  to  account  for  anticipating  the  very  words 
of  the'1  President’s  Message.  Mr.  Johnson  may  be  acquitted 
of  vulgar  condescension  to  the  popular  feeling  which  English 
admirers  of  America  strive  in  vain  to  overlook  or  to  justify. 
The  journal  which  represents  the  Republican  party  and  the 
Foreign  Office  explains  away  the  civilities  which  were  lately 
offered  to  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  Mr.  Kinnaird  by  the 
announcement  that,  although  Englishmen  may  sometimes  be 
liked  in  their  individual  capacity,  “  collectively  they  are 
“  detested.”  An  English  writer  who  reciprocated  so  coarse 
an  expression  of  spite  would  make  himself  ridiculous  and 
odious;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  in  any  degree  inaccurate  or  exaggerated.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  the  country  will  fully  approve  the  President’s 
determination  to  abstain  from  unnecessary  collisions  with 
England  or  with  France.  The  reservation  of  a  right  to 
defend  Republican  institutions  on  the  American  Continent  is 
at  the  same  time  dignified  and  prudent. 

The  peroration  of  the  Message  rises  into  eloquence  as  the 
President  expatiates  on  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Republic.  As  Virgil  boasts  of  the  natural  pre-eminence  of 
Italy,  Mr.  Johnson  dwells  with  rhetorical  amplification  on  the 
political  and  economic  greatness  of  the  United  States.  “  Here 
“  is  the  great  land  of  free  labour.  .  .  .  Here  every  one 

“  enjoys  the  free  use  of  his  faculties.  .  .  .  Here,  under 

“  the  combined  influence  of  a  fruitful  soil,  genial  climes, 
“  and  happy  institutions,  population  has  increased  fifteenfold 
“  within  a  century.  .  .  .  Here  there  is  universal  educa- 

“  tion.  Here  there  is  religion  unfettered  by  State  control ; 
“  and,  finally,  here  exists  a  democratic  form  of  government.” 
Let  neither  England  nor  Europe — laudibus  Italia  certent. 

Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  se.se  arduus  infert, 

Hine  albi,  Clitumne,  greges. 

The  climate  of  Italy  also  was  genial — 

Ilic  ver  assiduum  atque  alienis  mensibus  scstas. 

And  the  flocks,  if  not  the  human  population,  increased  with 
marvellous  rapidity — 

Bis  gravidas  pecudes,  bis  pomis  ntilis  arbor. 

The  President’s  patriotic  bead-roll  of  natural  blessings  natur¬ 
ally  rises  to  the  climax  of  a  perfect  democracy.  Perhaps  an 
economist  might  rather  have  found  the  key.  and  solution  of 
American  prosperity  in  the  well-founded  statement  that 
“  through  the  easy  development  of  boundless  resources  wealth 
“  has  increased  with  twofold  greater  rapidity  than  numbers.” 
When  population  multiplies  itself  in  a  century  by  fifteen,  and 
rvealth  by  thirty,  democratic  institutions  are  perhaps  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  they  have  little  to  do  with  material  progress  except 
in  leaving  it  alone. 


THE  EMPEROR  AT  PESTII. 

THE  uses  and  advantages  of  monarchy  are  sometimes  made 
especially  conspicuous  even  in  these  days  of  a  democracy 
which,  philosophers  say,  is  advancing  Avith  noiseless  but 
inevitable  tread.  What  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  done  at 
Pesth  could  not  have  been  done  except  by  personal  influence. 
It  is  only  a  visible  man,  able  to  be  seen  and  to  see,  to  speak 
and  to  be  spoken  to,  to  dine  and  to  drive,  that  can  surmount 
the  feelings  of  social  alienation  that  have  taken  possession  of  a 
nation  or  a  people.  And  if  it  needs  a  person  to  do  this,  that 
person  will  fulfil  his  task  with  infinitely  greater  ease  and 
success  if  he  is  a  King  or  an  Emperor.  No  Hungarian  need 
be  ashamed  of  putting  his  pride  in  his  pocket  when  he  has  to 
address  in  a  pleasant  and  familiar  manner  the  Head  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  So  long  as  it  was  an  obligatory  act  of  patriotism 
towards  a  fallen  and  oppressed  country  to  shun  the  Emperor 
who  had  wrought,  and  who  perpetuated,  the  mischief,  a 
Hungarian  who  respected  himself  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  let  the  personal  affability  of  a  monarch  overcome  the  dislike 
and  indignation  towards  Austria  which  he  shared  with  the  vast 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  But  now  things  are  changed. 
The  Emperor,  and  the  Hungarians  too,  have  learnt  wisdom  from 
adversity.  The  Emperor  has  to  own  that  he  can  no  longer 
carry  on  a  false  system.  The  Hungarians  do  not  mind  the 
world  knowing  that  they  are  very  glad  this  false  system  is 


coming  to  an  end,  and  that,  though  they  would  have  made 
further  sacrifices  in  defence  of  their  political  rights,  they  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  thinking  that  the  time  for  sacrifices 
may  be  over.  When  two  parties  to  a  quarrel  long  to  be 
reconciled,  it  may  seem  almost  impossible  that  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  should  not  take  place.  But  experience  teaches  us  that 
they  may  be  on  the  very  verge  of  arnity,  and  yet  that  their 
enmity  may  continue  merely  because  neither  of  them  can  or 
will  take  the  first  difficult  step  towards  friendship.  In  such  a 
position  an  Emperor  has  a  great  advantage.  He  does  not  lose 
dignity  if  he  stoops  to  conquer,  and  when  he  makes  the 
necessary  advances,  none  of  his  subjects  need  be  afraid  that 
he  will  suffer  socially,  if  he  does  not  suffer  politically,  by 
responding  to  them.  There  is  an  immense  difference,  which 
every  one  would  practically  feel,  between  welcoming  at  Pesth 
the  Emperor  himself  and  welcoming  the  noblest,  richest, 
cleverest,  most  popular  deputy  he  could  have  selected  from 
all  his  Empire.  The  Emperor  knows  this,  and  most  properly 
takes  advantage  of  it.  He  understands  thoroughly  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  royalty.  He  knows  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it. 
He  has  made  himself  agreeable  at  Pesth,  complimented  the 
local  authorities,  and  been  generous  and  courteous  to  the 
great  men,  both  territorial  and  political,  of  Hungary;  and 
when  he  wanted,  on  an  occasion  of  especial  importance,  to 
produce  a  popular  impression,  and  attach  his  new  friends  as 
closely  to  him  as  possible,  the  golden  hope  he  offered,  the 
great  boon  he  announced  himself  as  ready  to  give,  was  simply 
a  promise  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  come  back,  and 
bring  the  Empress  with  him.  That  was  all,  and  yet  nothing 
that  he  did  or  said  was  productive  of  so  much  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  advantages  of  royalty 
could  scarcely  be  put  in  a  stronger  light.  To  a  group  of 
political  adversaries,  to  a  set  of  men  whose  hearts  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  memories  of  endless  slights,  wrongs,  annoy¬ 
ances,  and  grievances,  inflicted  by  his  soldiers  and  his  officials, 
he  merely  said  that  in  a  short  time  they  should  have  a  look  at 
his  wife,  and  they  were  charmed.  Perhaps,  if  the  Empress  of 
Austria  were  not  an  extremely  pretty,  gentle,  affectionate 
woman,  the  Hungarians  might  not  have  been  quite  so  much 
enraptured.  But  then  it  is  part  of  the  profession  of  royalty 
to  marry  such  a  person.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  married 
a  very  pretty  woman.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  married 
one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Europe.  The  Prince  of 
Prussia  has  married  one  of  the  brightest,  cleverest,  liveliest 
women  to  be  found  in  any  rank  of  life.  The  Empress  of 
Austria  is  under  a  sort  of  duty  to  be  worth  looking  at,  and, 
being  pretty,  she  can  help  her  husband  at  a  moment  of  political 
crisis.  Democracy  has  many  excellences,  but  this  particular 
advantage  it  does  not  possess.  It  would  be  simply  ridiculous 
if  President  Johnson  were,  by  way  of  cementing  the  union 
between  the  North  and  South,  to  promise  to  take  Mrs. 
Johnson  to  Charleston.  Perhaps  it  shows  that  the  Hungarians 
are  in  a  backward  state  of  society  that  they  should  care, 
in  a  time  of  political  agitation,  to  look  at  a  pretty  Empress ; 
but  as  they  are  in  this  backward  state,  and  as  they  do  care,  it 
is  well  that  there  should  be  an  Emperor  and  Empress  who 
can  profit  by  the  opportunity. 

The  speech  with  which  the  Emperor  opened  the  Hungarian 
Diet  was  received  with  general  satisfaction,  and  was  allowed  to 
have  done  great  credit  to  its  supposed  composer,  M.  von 
Mailatii,  who,  again,  had  borrowed  a  large  portion  of  its  con¬ 
tents  from  a  manifesto  of  M.  Dear,  the  head  of  the  Constitutional 
Opposition.  The  Emperor  did  not,  indeed,  give  way  on  the 
main  point  of  his  being  under  an  obligation  to  treat  Hungary 
as  part  of  his  Empire,  and  to  look  at  the  general  interests  of 
the  whole,  and  not  merely  at  the  interests  of  any  one  part, 
however  large  and  important.  The  Hungarians  knew  that  he 
could  not  give  way  on  that,  and  the  practical  question  which 
they  will  have  to  decide  is,  whether  some  compromise  cannot 
be  effected  which  shall  secure  Hungary  in  its  independence, 
while  it  enables  Hungary  and  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Empire  to  confer  on  matters  which  concern  them  all.  But 
what  delighted  the  Hungarians  in  the  Emperor’s  speech,  and 
what  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  dealings  of  the  Emperor 
with  Hungary,  was  the  legal  position  on  which  the  Emperor 
was  content  to  rest.  After  the  Hungarian  Avar  Avas  at  an  end, 
a  theory  Avas  started  by  the  advocates  at  Vienna  of  a  central¬ 
izing  policy  to  be  imposed  on  Hungary  by  force,  to  the  effect 
that  Hungary  Avas  a  conquered  country,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  master  of  it  by  right  of  conquest,  with  a 
power  subject  to  no  limitations,  and  unfettered  by  any 
of  the  trammels  of  the  old  Hungarian  Constitution.  It 
was  this  theory  that  made  all  reconciliation  between  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Austria  altogether  impossible.  The  Hungarian 
Constitution  goes  back  to  the  days  of  he  English  Magna 
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Charta,  and  Hungarians  are  almost  as  proud  of  it,  and  as 
full  of  its  memories,  as  a  good  old  English  Constitutionalist 
like  Mr.  Bright  is  of  the  memories  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Charles  I.  and  of  the  dicta  of  the  great  Lord  Somers.  To 
hear  that  all  this  splendid  history  had  been  wiped  out,  once 
for  all,  because  Russia  had  put  down  an  insurrection  in 
Hungary,  inflamed  Hungarians  with  a  fury  of  rage  and  in¬ 
dignation  which  went  far  to  prove  that  their  Constitution  was 
not  a  sham,  but  a  real  part  of  the  national  life.  Now, 
the  Emreror  has  abandoned  this  theory  altogether.  He  takes 
his  stand  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
indisputably  King  of  Hungary.  He  further  acknowledges  the 
laws  of  1848 — laws  which  were  undoubtedly  passed  by  the 
Diet  in  proper  form,  and  sanctioned  by  the  then  King, 
the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  which,  in  recent  years, 
Austrian  statesmen  have  always  denied  to  have  any  force,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  revolutionary  measures  which  the 
King  was  surprised  into  approving,  and  which  were  sanctioned, 
so  far  as  they  were  sanctioned,  on  an  understanding  which 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  violence  of  Kossuth  and  the  re¬ 
volutionary  party.  The  Emperor  no  longer  contests  their 
validity.  They  are,  he  says,  existing,  binding  laws,  and  he, 
accepting  the  Hungarian  Constitution  and  approaching  the 
Diet  merely  as  hereditary  King,  and  not  in  any  way  as  con¬ 
queror  of  Hungary,  bows  to  the  authority  of  these  laws  as  to 
all  other  laws  duly  passed  in  proper  form.  But  he  invites  his 
subjects  to  consider  the  practical  effect  of  these  laws.  They 
will  not  work,  as  he  thinks.  They  do  not  suit  the  times,  or 
the  actual  position  of  Hungary  and  of  Austria  in  modern 
Europe. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Hungarians  are  very  much  con-  j 
ciliated  by  language  of  this  kind,  and  that,  having  gained  their 
main  object,  and  having  their  Constitution  recognised  as  ex¬ 
isting,  and  as  never  having  ceased  to  exist,  they  are  willing 
to  think  how  far  they  can  go  towards  meeting  the  wishes  of 
their  Sovereign.  The  Emperor  has  also  done  something 
positive  to  gain  their  confidence.  He  has  allowed  one  of  the 
laws  of  1 848  to  become  operative,  and  it  is  one  to  which 
the  Hungarians  attach  great  importance.  This  law  provided 
that  the  provinces  of  Transylvania  and  Croatia,  which  in 
old  days  formed  part  of  the  possessions  and  depend¬ 
encies  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  should  be  represented 
in  the  Hungarian  Diet  at  Pesth.  It  was  the  policy  of  Austria 
to  govern  by  dividing ;  and  this  project  of  uniting  the 
Eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire  was  looked  on  with  the 
greatest  disfavour  at  Vienna.  But  the  Emperor  has  now  let 
the  Hungarians  have  their  way  on  this  point,  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and  Croatia  are  to  be  encouraged,  though  not  os¬ 
tensibly  compelled,  to  send  representatives  to  Pesth.  Having 
thus  paved  the  way  for  a  good  understanding,  and  tor  a 
lair  and  generous  consideration  of  all  points  of  difference, 
the  Emperor  proceeded  to  show  what  ivere  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  he  saw  in  the  way  of  the  practical  opera¬ 
tion  of  aome  other  of  the  laws  of  1848.  The  chief  of  the 
laws  to  which  he  referred  provided  that  there  shall  be  a 
separate  Hungarian  Ministry;  that  the  relation  between 
the  King  of  Hungary  and  the  Emperor  shall  be  merely  this, 
that  they  happen  to  be  the  same  man ;  and  that  the  Hungarian 
Diet  shall  have  the  control  of  the  finances  and  the  troops  of 
the  country.  The  Emperor  says  plainly  that  these  laws  will 
throw  Austria  and  Hungary  into  confusion,  and  will  break  up 
Austria  as  a  great  Power.  There  must  be  some  arrangement 
by  which  Hungarian  troops  and  Hungarian  money  are  thrown 
into  a  common  fund,  or  the  Emperor  cannot  reckon  on  the 
resources  and  effectual  aid  of  Hungary  in  dealing  with 
foreign  Powers.  No  Hungarian  entitled  to  be  called  any¬ 
thing  of  a  statesman  can  deny  this;  and,  therefore,  the 
laws  of  1 848  must  be  modified,  if  Hungary  is  to  be  not  merely 
a  possession  of  the  Head  of  the  Hapsburgs,  but  a  part  of  a 
great  Empire.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a  truth  so  obvious  will 
produce  the  results  which  it  ought  to  produce,  and  that  before 
long  the  Emperor  will  receive  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  after 
having  settled  with  his  Hungarian  subjects  that  he  shall  wear 
it  on  terms  that  will  still  leave  him  with  the  control  of  one  of 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 


MR.  BRIGHT  IN  THE  CABINET. 

AX7HEN  the  ancient  poet  painted  Rumour  as  hiding  her 
V  V  head  in  the  clouds,  he  must  have  intended  to  describe 
the  affected  mysteriousness  with  which  political  leaders  veil 
their  schemes  long  after  the  common  herd  of  mankind  has 
begun  to  talk  about  them.  This  mysteriousness  has,  as  some 
imagine,  prevented  the  organs  of  the  Ministry  from  telling 
the  world  that  Mr.  Bright  is  about  to  take  office;  but  it 


does  not  prevent  one  part  of  the  outside  world  from  clamour¬ 
ing  for  his  accession  to  the  Cabinet,  and  another  from 
believing  and  asserting  that  it  will  speedily  take  place.  And  it 
may,  indeed,  be  fairly  argued  that,  if  any  inference  is  to 
be  drawn  from  Mr.  Bright’s  recent  speeches  at  Birmingham, 
this  belief  is  not  unreasonable.  As  his  American  friends  would 
say,  Mr.  Bright  has  taken  his  stand  on  a  new  platform  of  com¬ 
promise  with  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  Hep.  Majesty’s 
Ministers  have  adopted  the  programme  of  this  platform.  If 
this  be  correct,  or  even  if  it  approximate  to  correctness,  there 
is  certainly  a  very  grave  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
country.  At  no  time  of  her  history  has  England  loved  coali¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  coalition  of  Mr.  Bright  with  the  present 
Cabinet  would  be  a  singularly  monstrous  and  disgraceful 
combination.  To  give  any  pretext  for  such  a  conjunction, 
one  of  two  things  must  be  assumed  as  true  ;  either  that  Mr. 
Bright  has  retracted  the  best-known  articles  of  his  political 
faith,  or  that  Earl  Russell’s  Government  has  adopted  them 
as  its  own.  The  former  hypothesis  would  be  fatal  to  Mr. 
Bright’s  reputation,  not  only  for  earnestness,  but  for  acuteness, 
and  would  throw  a  lurid  cloud  of  ridicule  and  reproach  upon 
the  trade  of  the  English  demagogue ;  the  latter  would  blast 
the  supreme  days  of  Earl  Russell’s  statesmanship  with  an 
ineffaceable  scandal.  That  a  man  should  have  gone  on  year 
after  year  expending  no  inconsiderable  rhetorical  powers,  and 
very  great  histrionic  powers,  in  inflaming  the  passions  of 
the  least  educated  among  his  countrymen  against  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  country  and  his  own,  and  teaching  the  broad 
doctrines  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  against  all  persons 
above  the  grade  of  artisans  and  labourers,  merely  in  the  end 
to  sell  his  duped  admirers  for  a  mess  of  Ministerial  pottage,  is 
incredible,  less  for  the  want  of  honesty  which  it  implies  than  for 
the  want  of  sense.  It  is  true  that  O’Connell,  the  only  other 
demagogue  of  our  day  with  whom  Mr.  Bright  may  be  com¬ 
pared,  continued  year  after  year  to  humour  his  ragged  devotees 
with  shadowy  prophecies  of  a  Celtic  Parliament  and  a  Celtic 
sway.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  that  cunning  which  belongs  to 
agitators  of  Mr.  Bright’s  school  to  suppose  that  he  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  intelligence  or  the  resolution  of  the  North-country 
operatives  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  shirtless  peasants  of  Cork 
or  Tipperary.  Although  much  of  every  demagogue’s  talk 
goes  in  at  one  ear  to  go  out  at  the  other,  yet  far  more  lingers 
in  the  memory  and  heart  of  the  English  than  of  the  Irish 
disciple.  And  for  Mr.  Bright  openly  to  frustrate  the  hopes 
which  he  has  kindled,  and  to  play  with  the  passions  which  he 
has  inflamed  by  years  of  ardent  declamation,  would  be  to 
descend  to  a  depth  of  shame  which  was  never  fathomed  by 
Wilkes,  even  in  his  lowest  abasement.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
suppose  that  Mr.  Bright  intends  to  befool  his  long-expectant 
worshippers,  and  to  barter  his  sceptre  of  discontent  for  the 
empty  parade  of  Ministerial  place  and  the  petty  fragment  of 
Ministerial  patronage.  What  would  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  doctrines  recanted  and  professions 
retracted,  be  in  comparison  with  plain  John  Bright,  the 
burly,  unscrupulous  apostle  of  universal  hate  ?  What  would 
he  be  in  his  own  estimation,  or  in  that  of  his  betrayed 
and  deluded  followers?  What  could  place,  position,  and 
patronage  give  in  exchange  for  so  great  a  sacrifice  ? 

We  may  safely  infer,  then,  that  Mr.  Bright  will  not 
consent  to  be  merged  in  the  average  conventionalism  of  a 
Whig  Ministry.  He  will  absorb  Russell,  rather  than  let 
Russell  absorb  Bright.  In  other  words,  if  he  joined  the 
Ministry,  the  Ministry  must  cease  to  be  Whig,  and  learn  to 
become  Brightite.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  be  tantamount 
to  something  more  than  a  Reform  Bill ;  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  revolution.  Let  us  consider  in  detail  what  it  would 
amount  to.  The  Queen  would  have  as  a  Minister  a  man  who, 
up  to  his  last  Birmingham  speech,  always  praised  Repub¬ 
licanism  at  the  expense  of  Monarchy  ;  who,  in  that  Bir¬ 
mingham  speech,  could  not  help  deviating  into  an  assault 
on  the  wickedness  and  corruption  of  Courts ;  a  man  who  has 
never  ceased  to  hold  up  one  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm  to 
hatred  and  contempt,  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  re¬ 
plying  to  this  reproach,  defended  himself  by  a  sneer  as 
i  full  of  malignity  as  it  was  of  folly ;  a  man  who  has  never 
!  shrunk  from  enlisting  the  worst  passions  of  the  lowest  and 
!  poorest  of  mankind  against  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  has 
sought  to  sanctity  his  wicked  efforts  by  the  phraseology  of 
religion.  It  would  be  for  Earl  Russell  to  explain  on  what 
plausible  pretext  lie  could  advise  the  Sovereign  to  confide  the 
seals  of  office  to  a  man  who  evidently,  in  his  last  speech, 
implies  that  her  throne  owes  an  exceptional  stability  solely 
to  her  own  exceptional  virtues,  and  that,  were  she  or  her 
j  successors  to  disappoint  his  expectations,  they  and  the  House 
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of  Peers  might  alike  be  obliterated  from  the  order  of  things. 
This  is  a  grave  matter  of  reflection  for  any  Premier. 
Secondary  to  this,  but  still  not  without  gravity  in  the  mind  of 
any  conscientious  and  constitutional  statesman,  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  which  at  once  present  themselves.  How  could 
Lord  Russell  consent  to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  a  man 
who  has  the  intrepidity  to  incur  the  alternative  charge  of 
gross  misrepresentation  or  of  grosser  ignorance,  to  ■which 
Mr.  Bright’s  recent  speech  is  so  strikingly  obnoxious  ? 
What  could  Lord  Russell  think  of  a  colleague  avIio 
dares  to  insinuate  before  the  artisans  of  Birmingham  that 
Lord  Somers  was  an  advocate  of  either  household  or  universal 
suffrage  —  Lord  Somers,  who,  like  every  great  constitutional 
lawyer,  associated  the  suffrage  not  only  with  property,  but 
with  property  of  a  freehold  character  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  dismay  and  horror  with  which  Lord  Somers 
■would  have  received  a  proposal  to  admit  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  even  all  the  occupants  of  small  tenements  in 
boroughs,  to  the  electoral  franchise.  Yet  such  is  Mr. 
Bright’s  reading  of  history.  Imagine  a  high  Cabinet 
Minister  picking  up  his  first  fragmentary  gleanings  of 
English  history  at  haphazard  from  some  popular  gossipping 
biography  of  the  day,  and  then  misquoting  or  misconstruing  it 
for  the  delusion  of  half- educated  mechanics.  But  if  Earl 
Russell’s  knowledge  of  constitutional  history,  and  patrician 
love  of  truth,  could  tolerate  the  mixed  ignorance  and  disin¬ 
genuousness  of  such  a  colleague,  how  would  the  economical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Gladstone  brook  the  wicked  charlatanism 
which  taught  the  same  enlightened  audience  that  a  Dorset¬ 
shire  labourer’s  wages  are  depressed  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  might  be  raised  by  the  agency  of  universal 
suffrage ? 

It  is  true  that  these  are  not  the  days  of  strong  men  and 
strong  Ministers.  There  is  enough  of  cleverness,  of  fluency, 
of  quickness ;  but  strength  of  character  is  rare  everywhere — 
rarer  perhaps  on  the  Treasury  benches  than  elsewhere.  Earl 
Russell  himself  is  suspected  not  to  be  always  above  the 
manoeuvring  trickiness  of  political  intrigue.  Mr.  Cardwell 
is  not  famous  for  his  courage.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  so  much 
innate  casuistry  in  his  composition  that  his  enemies  call  him 
Jesuit.  Even  his  best  friends  admit  that  he  is  so  subtle  in  his 
perception  of  the  merits  or  the  advantages  of  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  courses,  that  no  one  can  venture  to  predict  what  line 
he  will  adopt,  or  can  foretell  anything  about  him  beyond 
the  probability  that  he  will  take  by  turns  courses  the  most 
contradictory,  and  that  his  eventual  decision  will  be  in 
favour  of  that  which  is  the  most  democratic.  Subtle,  ingenious, 
plausible,  and  eloquent,  he  wants  that  vigour  and  solidity 
which  would  resent  as  an  affront  the  imposition  of  Mr. 
Bright  as  a  colleague,  and  of  Mr.  Bright’s  measures  as  a 
policy.  Or  it  may  be  that  Eton  and  Oxford  have  glossed  over, 
rather  than  eradicated,  the  original  democratic  leaven  of 
Liverpool  and  Leith — that  at  heart  he  still  loves  to  swim 
with  the  broad  current  of  swelling  numbers,  and  that,  had 
he  less  culture  and  less  knowledge,  he  would  delight  in  re¬ 
iterating  the  cant  phrases  of  Mr.  Bright’s  political  faith. 
Still,  making  every  allowance  for  any  truckling  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Russell,  for  any  timidity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cardwell, 
and  for  any  elasticity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conscience,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  any  Whig  Government  would  be  so 
reckless  of  its  own  safety  as  to  court  that  obloquy  for  itself, 
and  give  that  vitality  to  its  most  reactionary  opponents,  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Bright  into 
the  Council  Chamber  of  an  English  monarch.  If  Mr.  Bright 
were  a  Cabinet  Minister  for  six  months,  Toryism  would  be 
rampant  in  England  for  the  next  six  years. 


THE  FALL  OF  TIIE  ITALIAN  CABINET. 

MSELLA’S  long-looked-for  financial  statement  has 
®  scarcely  appeared  when  it  is  followed  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Cabinet  is  broken  up,  and  that  General 
La  Marmora  is  engaged  in  forming  a  new  Ministry.  •  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  indirect  reason  assigned  for  this  catastrophe, 
it  tvas  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Ministerial  Budget  tvas  a 
failure.  Its  publication  has,  lioAvever,  not  been  without  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  Europe  is  now  enabled  to  verify  its  misgivings 
about  the  finances  of  Italy  by  the  figures  laid  before  the 
Parliament.  The  deficit  for  i  S6 5  has  been  207  millions, 
a  sum  representing  about  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
English  money.  The  deficit  for  1866,  calculated  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  no  new  policy  is  to  be  adopted  and  no 
new  taxes  imposed,  is  still  more  alarming.  M.  Sella  and  his 
colleagues  had  to  face  for  1 866  an  estimated  expenditure  of  929 
millions,  against  Avhich  Avas  to  be  set  an  estimated  revenue 


of  667.  This  made  the  deficit  for  the  coming  year  262  millions, 
or  nearly  ten  millions  and  a  third  sterling.  Stated  barely, 
the  shortcoming  is  formidable  enough,  but,  compared  Avith  the 
total  income  of  the  Kingdom,  the  proportion  of  deficit  is 
simply  startling.  The  Italians  are  by  this  time  aware  of  the 
pressing  character  of  the  difficulty,  and  if  M.  Sella’s  re¬ 
medies  have  been  felt  to  be  distasteful,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  disease  is  desperate.  One  ordinary  method 
of  retrenchment  is  made  almost  impossible  by  the  temper 
of  the  Italian  nation,  and  the  vieAV  Avhich  Italians  take  of 
the  political  state  of  Europe.  Italy  is  apparently  determined 
not  to  disarm ;  and  this  is  a  matter  in  Avhich  Liberal  Europe 
lias  no  desire  or  business  to  interfere.  Even  Avere  the 
Italians  of  a  different  mind,  it  is  clear  that  a  SAveeping 
disarmament  itself  Avould  scarcely  restore  financial  equi¬ 
librium.  The  army  and  navy  estimates  for  i860  amount 
to  230  millions.  That  the  country  must  keep  some  sort 
of  military  establishment  is  obvious.  Southern  Italy  is 
unquiet,  and  the  Austrian  frontier  must  be  Avatched, 
if  not  to  keep  off  Austria,  at  any  rate  to  keep  back 
the  revolution.  Were  the  Italians  to  surrender  the  cherished 
project  of  creating  a  national  fleet,  to  buy  no  more 
big  English  guns,  to  build  no  more  ironclads,  and  to  disband 
all  their  supernumerary  regiments,  the  saving  they  could 
effect  by  the  utmost  clipping  and  paring  Avould  not  amount 
probably  to  more  than  80  or  100  millions.  This  Avould  go  a 
very  short  Avay  to  fill  up  a  deficit  of  260,  and  for  the  modest 
gain  Italy  Avould  be  obliged  to  give  up,  not  merely  her  am¬ 
bition,  but  her  independence;  for  Avithout  an  army  and  navy 
of  her  oAvn  she  must  subside  into  the  precarious  condition 
of  A'assalage  to  France.  This  is  not  Avhat  Europe  wishes, 
or  Avhat  the  best  sort  of  Frenchmen  themselves  Avish, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  p°hcy  on  Avhich  no  Italian 
Government  could  at  present  safely  A'enture.  FeAv  things 
could  be  more  unpopular  than  M.  Bella’s  odious  propo¬ 
sition  to  lay  a  tax  upon  grinding  corn.  The  promised 

memoir  in  AAdiich  its  author  Avas  to  confute  all  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  to  it  has  not  yet  reached  England,  and 

perhaps  may  never  arrive  at  all.  Meamvhile,  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  maintaining  that  the  tax  combined  a  rare 
variety  of  economical  disadvantages.  Still  a  ten  per  cent, 
corn-tax  Avould  produce  a  net  sum  of  100  millions,  and 
if  the  only  choice  lay  between  raising  that  amount  by 
military  retrenchment  or  by  a  tax  on  grinding  corn,  M. 
Sella  perhaps  believed  up  to  the  last  that  the  present 
Chamber  Avould  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  latter  evil.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  estimate  for  the  Italian  civil 

service  mounts  up  to  Avithin  thirty  millions  of  the  entire 
army  and  navy  estimates.  Under  this  head,  too,  reduction 
naturally  might  appear  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  There  are 
probably  many  Italian  employes  Avho  are  totally  useless,  many 
that  are  Ainderworked,  and  more  that  are  overpaid ;  but  no 
Government  could  dare  to  make  bad  blood  by  a  Avholesale 
system  of  dismissals.  Nothing  Avithin  the  range  of  human 
experience  is  probably  so  deadly  or  so  enduring  as  the  venom 
of  a  dismissed  official ;  and  Italy  is  too  much  broken  up  into 
provinces,  and  too  much  distracted  by  faction  and  excitement, 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  create  immediately  a  fresh  class  of 
enemies  to  the  existing  regime.  With  the  utmost  care,  M. 
Sella  hoped  to  achieve  a  diminution  in  the  civil  and  military 
expenditure  of  nearly  eighty  millions,  but  more  than  this  it 
Avas  not  his  purpose  even  to  attempt.  For  about  fifty  millions 
of  savings  credit  had  been  taken  in  the  estimates.  Thirty 
more  might  perhaps  have  been  effected  Avith  the  assistance  of 
the  Legislature,  but  the  upshot  of  all  Avas  that  fresh  sources 
of  revenue  had  to  be  called  into  existence  to  meet,  or  at  any 
rate  to  grapple  Avith,  a  final  deficit  of  230. 

From  sales  of  national  property  and  loans  M.  Sella  acknoAv- 
ledged  that  little  could  be  hoped.  Italy,  unhappily,  has  arrived 
at  this  Avliolesoine  opinion  at  the  precise  moment  Avhen  the 
money-market  seems  almost  closed  to  her.  Since  1861,  133 
millions  of  additional  annual  burden  are  set  doAvn  as  the  result 
of  debts  contracted  by  the  nation.  Twelve  millions  of  net  income 
have  been  lost  by  the  sale  of  the  railways  alone.  The  resources 
of  the  country  have  certainly  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same 
period,  but  the  burdens  have  been  multiplying  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  resources.  To  borrow,  again,  upon  disadvantageous 
terms  this  year,  Avould  be  merely  adjourning  the  pressure  for  one 
year  longer,  and  bringing  inevitable  bankruptcy  one  year 
nearer.  Italians  of  all  shades  of  party  feeling  will  agree  that 
the  mischief  must  be  dealt  Avith  in  a  less  prodigal  fashion  ;  and 
M.  Sella  Avas  driven  back,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  upon 
a  scheme  of  taxation.  Reform  in  the  Stamp  and  Registry  laws 
might,  according  to  his  theory,  have  been  rewarded  by  a  gain 
of  tAventy  millions.  Another  twenty-five  Avere  to  be  raised  by 
a  general  door  and  AvindoAV  tax.  To  this  latter  specific  his 
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countrymen  -were  inclined  from  the  first  to  see  several  obvious 
and  •well-founded  objections.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  already 
in  existence  a  tax  upon  houses,  and  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  houses  are  not  already  sufficiently  weighted.  In  the 
second,  a  tax  upon  doors  and  windows,  in  a  country  like 
Italy,  is  not  altogether  desirable.  It  bears  heavily  upon  the 
poorer  classes,  and  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  check  their 
sanitary  and  moral  progress.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  impost  upon  grinding  corn,  it  gave  the  friends  of 
the  humbler  orders  a  fair  reason  for  grumbling  and  com¬ 
plaint.  And  when  all  was  done — when  the  poor  had  paid 
heavily  on  the  light  and  air  they  breathed,  and  ten  per 
cent,  as  well  upon  the  very  corn  they  carried  to  their  mill — 
there  was  a  gulf  of  too  millions  that  remained  yawning  in 
M.  Sella’s  fiice.  The  question  of  military  and  naval  retrench¬ 
ment  thus  came  round  again  in  a  still  more  unpleasing  way. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  new  Kingdom  was  to 
choose  between  the  tax  on  corn,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  whole¬ 
sale  disarmament  on  the  other,  but  whether  both  distasteful 
pills  must  not  be  swallowed  together.  This  complete  and 
double  sacrifice  the  Cabinet  had  not  the  courage  to  pro¬ 
pose.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  evident  that  nothing  short  of  it 
could  readjust  the  scale  of  national  income  and  of  national  ex¬ 
penditure.  Sanguine  Italians  are  found  here  and  there  who 
profess  the  expectation  that  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
country'  may  enable  it  to  tide  over  the  deficit  of  too  millions. 
But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  national  income  has  been 
growing,  at  the  most,  only  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  a 
year.  Supposing  it  in  future  to  increase  with  still  greater 
rapidity,  it  would  take  something  not  far  short  of  eight  years 
more  for  the  receipts  to  balance  the  outgoings,  without  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  growth  of  annual  deficit ;  and  even  this  calcu¬ 
lation  must  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  most 
hateful  taxes  in  the  world  were  to  be  permanent,  and  not 
temporary.  Meanwhile,  the  accumulation  of  deficit,  and  the 
interest  upon  it,  would  have  amounted  to  no  small  total ;  and, 
in  reality,  financial  equilibrium  at  the  end  of  the  eight  years 
would  still  be  unattained.  M.  Sella’s  remedies,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  not  merely  as  severe,  but  as  inefficacious 
into  the  bargain.  If,  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  now 
left  office,  he  has  not  left  behind  him  to  his  successor  any 
practical  scheme  for  solving  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
country. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Finance  Minister,  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  had  not  alluded  to 
one  source  of  wealth  which  undoubtedly  exists,  but  which 
lias  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  it  were  too  sacred  to  be  touched. 
The  Ministry,  in  common  with  the  Parliament,  stood  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  conversion  of  the  property  of  the  Religious 
Corporations.  The  surplus  proceeds  of  what  is  termed, 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  a  sacrilegious  robbery,  it  had  been 
resolved  to  devote  to  local  purposes  in  the  communes  where 
the  property'  exists.  If  it  were  desirable  to  use  them  for 
more  general  purposes,  which  may  in  theory  be  doubted, 
it  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  do  so.  The  secu¬ 
larization  of  Church  property  will  evidently  be  achieved 
without  much  local  discontent,  except  possibly  in  Sicily ; 
but  the  confiscation  of  it  for  Imperial  necessities  would  be  a 
different  and  a  far  more  unpopular  measure  in  the  provinces. 
To  a  certain  degree,  any  secularization  will  incidentally  relieve 
the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  it  may  be  feasible  to  levy  a  per¬ 
centage  on  every  sale  on  behalf  of  the  State.  But  a  sweeping 
policy  of  Imperial  confiscation  M.  Sella  had  not  ventured  to 
suggest;  though  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  considered,  in 
his  own  mind,  every  available  scheme.  Perhaps,  both  with 
regard  to  Church  property  and  to  military  retrenchment,  the 
late  Cabinet  of  Florence  were  resolved  that  any  initiation 
which  might  be  necessary  should  bo  taken  by  the  Parliament 
and  the  nation.  Their  silence  on  both  subjects  had  the  effect 
of  casting  on  the  public  and  the  Chamber  the  whole  onus  of 
the  financial  embarrassment.  No  rivals  can  be  very  anxious, 
at  the  present  juncture,  to  step  into  their  places  ;  and  whoever 
may'  succeed  M.  Sella  will  succeed  to  a  nest  of  perplexities. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  Left,  who  in  the  new  Parliament 
muster  in  significant  force,  are  at  present  debating  whether 
they  shall  not  take  the  initiative  which  was  tacitly  offered  them 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  Minister’s  financial  scheme.  The 
Left  are  themselves  in  a  position  of  difficulty.  Tfe  avowed 
policy  of  their  party  makes  them  reluctant  to  assent  to,  far  less 
to  suggest,  a  national  disarmament.  Time  will  show  whether 
they  have  either  the  strength  or  the  courage  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Uzziaii,  and  to  lay  their  finger  on  the  sacred  Ark  of 
the  Church’s  treasures.  It  is  sufficient  to  say'  that  deep  interest 
and  importance  attach  for  the  moment  to  their  deliberations. 
If  we  could  tell  with  certainty'  what  is  going  on  in  the  secret 


councils  of  the  Left  of  the  Italian  Chamber,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  guess  with  tolerable  confidence  both  at  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  new  Cabinet  and  at  the  nature  of  the  financial 
measures  that  will  ultimately  be  adopted  by  the  Parliament. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  SHORTCOMINGS. 

HAT  part  of  the  President’s  Message  which  refers  to 
England,  and  to  the  measures  taken  by  our  Government 
with  regard  to  Confederate  cruisers,  contains  matter  for  the 
gravest  and  most  serious  reflection,  and  raises  apprehensions  to 
which  it  would  be  lolly  to  close  our  eyes.  The  President 
brings  a  heavy  charge  against  us,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this 
charge  is  more  easily  stated  than  answered.  After  premisin'' 
that  the  formal  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgent 
States  u  as  unprecedented,  and  has  not  been  justified  by  the  issue, 
and  taking  care  not  to  allege  that  the  declaration  of  blockade 
was  not  technically  a  warrant  for  the  counter-step  of  according 
these  belligerent  rights,  he  goes  on  to  say,  what  is  quite  true, 
that  it  was  only  through  the  action  of  England  that  the 
accordance  of  these  rights  made  much  difference.  No  one  can 
deny  that  “  British  ships,  manned  by  British  subjects,  and 
“  prepared  for  receiving  British  armaments,  sailed  from  the 
1  ports  ot  Great  Britain  to  make  war  on  American  commerce, 
“  under  the  shelter  of  a  commission  from  the  insurgent  States.” 
It  is  also  true  that  these  ships,  having  once  escaped  from 
British  ports,  ever  afterwards  entered  them  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  to  refit,  and  so  to  renew  their  depredations.  Further, 
we  unfortunately  cannot  deny  that  this  had  the  effect,  to  a' 
great  extent,  of  driving  the  American  flag  from  the  sea,  and 
of  transferring  much  of  American  shipping  and  American, 
commerce  to  the  very  Power  whose  subjects  had  created  the 
necessity  for  such  a  change.  Lord  Russell  did,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  rest  his  defence  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  obliged! 
in  all  the  steps  he  took  to  consider  our  municipal  law,  and! 
the  interpretations  which  English  judges  and  English  tribunals 
had  put,  or  were  likely  to  put,  on  that  law.  Further,  we  refused 
arbitration,  and  proposed  instead  a  Commission  from  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  which  the  only  matters  in  which  the  Americans  felt 
any  interest  should  be  excluded.  All  this  sounds  very  bad, 
and  even  if  we  have  a  defence  further  than  appears  in  the 
President’s  statement,  yet  we  must  regret  that  the  primer, 
facie  case  against  us  is  so  strong.  For  the  proposal  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  there  is,  we  conceive,  no  defence  whatever.  It  was 
a  pure  diplomatic  blunder.  It  was  one  of  those  illusory 
offers  which  are  intended,  not  to  facilitate  negotiations,  but  to 
throw  on  the  opposing  party  the  onus  of  rejecting  them.  To 
the  rest  of  the  case  there  is  a  defence  which  in  a  great  measure 
would,  we  hope,  be  considered  by  any  impartial  judge  a  good 
defence ;  but  then  it  is  a  defence  that  cannot  be  put  in  the 
telling  and  concise  way  in  which  the  accusation  against  us 
can  be  put.  Lord  Russell,  being  called  on  to  act,  examined 
how  far  he  had  power,  to  act ;  and,  seeing  that  we  and  the 
United  States  had  substantially  the  same  provisions  in  our 
municipal  systems  of  law  for  dealing  with  such  cases, 
acted  in  accordance  with  those  provisions,  and  did  exactly 
what  the  United  States  had  done  when  a  precisely  similar 
case  arose  during  the  war  of  Portugal  with  Brazil.  After¬ 
wards  it  was  clear  that  these  provisions  were  ineffectual ;  and 
then  Lord  Russell,  no  longer  taking  our  municipal  law  as  the 
measure  of  our  duty  as  a  neutral,  boldly  invented  and 
enforced  a  method  of  preventing  the  issue  of  Confederate 
armed  cruisers  which  was  quite  illegal,  but  which  was 
effectual,  and  satisfied  practically  the  requirements  of  the 
Americans.  This  is  substantially  our  defence.  We,  in  the 
first  instance,  did  adopt  our  municipal  law  as  the  standard 
of  our  duty,  because,  as  it  was  our  law,  and  as  it 
also  had  the  sanction  of  being  substantially  identical  with  the 
municipal  law  of  the  United  States,  it  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  effectual  lor  its  object.  When  it  failed,  we  no 
longer  treated  it  as  the  measure  of  our  duty,  but  invented  a 
new  system  of  action  which  enlarged  the  measure  of  our  duty 
very  considerably,  and  practically  answered  its  purpose.  This 
seems  to  us  a  good  delence,  and  especially  as  against  the 
Americans.  They,  like  ourselves,  know  all  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  Governments  of  free  States  when  they  try  to 
limit  the  operations  of  their  subjects.  They  had,  and  still 
have,  a  municipal  law  for  preventing  similar  damage  to 
belligerents,  which  our  recent  experience  proves  to  be  in¬ 
effectual.  They,  like  Englishmen,  know  how  embarrassing  it 
is  for  a  Government  to  be  called  on  to  take  cognizance  of 
everything  that  happens  along  a  vast  line  of  coast  peopled  by  an 
enterprising,  self-reliant,  unscrupulous  population.  They  ought 
to  judge  us  with  all  the  indulgence  which  they  would  certainly 
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have  claimed  for  themselves  had  our  positions  been  reversed, 
and  had  they  been  the  neutrals  and  we  the  belligerents. 

It  is  also  very  difficult  to  state,  in  a  summary  and  telling 
way,  the  causes  why  we  were  justified  in  refusing  arbitration. 
It  seems  so  fair,  so  conciliatory,  to  say,  as  the  President  does, 
that  the  United  States,  finding  great  questions  of  international 
law  involved  in  the  matter,  proposed,  in  the  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  love  of  peace  and  goodwill,  to  refer  the  whole  case  to 
arbitration.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  an  English  Minister  who 
had  accepted  arbitration  would  have  done  as  wrong  as  Lord 
Russell  did  who  declined  arbitration,  and  offered  in  lieu  of  it 
an  illusory  Commission.  But  if  we  are  right  in  the  main 
point — if  we  took  our  law  as  the  measure  of  our  duty  only 
until  we  found  it  inefficacious,  and  if  we  had  this  excuse  for 
taking  it  as  such  measure  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
greatest  of  our  sister  maritime  nations  had  estimated  the 
measure  of  its  duty  in  exactly  the  same  way — the  only  question 
to  refer  to  arbitration  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  was  whether 
we  had  fulfilled  the  measure  of  our  duty  by  doing  all  that  our 
law  allowed  us  to  do.  Plere  arbitration  could  have  been 
of  little  good.  Admit  that,  in  this  first  and  experimental 
case,  Lord  Russell  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  the  facts 
before  the  Law  Officers,  and  act  as  they  advised,  the  real 
question  must  then  be  whether  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  looked 
up  his  papers  fast  enough ;  and  as  one  of  the  few  days 
during  which  the  papers  were  before  the  Law  Officers  was 
a  Sunday,  the  issue  might  turn  on  the  question  whether 
he  could  have  been  expected  to  stay  away  from  church  to 
get  up  the  case  of  the  Alabama.  The  diligence  of  parti¬ 
cular  officials  is  not  a  matter  on  which  foreign  arbitrators 
can  properly  decide.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
does  not  touch  the  question  whether  we  could  have  referred 
to  arbitration  the  issue  as  to  our  being  entitled  to  consider  our 
municipal  law  the  measure  of  our  duty,  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and  Lord  Russell  ought  to  have  considered  this  point  more 
closely,  and  argued  it  more  fully,  in  his  despatch  to  Mr. 
Adams.  All  that,  however,  is  past  now.  The  opportunity 
for  obtaining  from  an  arbitration  an  interpretation  of  the  duty 
of  neutrals  is  gone  by,  if  we  could  ever  have  availed 
ourselves  of  it;  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  we  could  see  now  any  means  of  establishing  such 
rqies  for  the  future  as  would  relieve  us,  and  every 
other  maritime  nation,  from  the  dread  of  seeing  commerce 
preyed  on  by  such  vessels  as  the  Alabama.  The  best 
way,  undoubtedly,  would  be  to  promote  the  assembling 
of  a  Maritime  Congress,  at  which  every  danger  to  belligerents 
and  neutrals  from  the  escape  of  such  cruisers  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  But,  after  reading  the  President’s  Message,  we  have 
little  hope  that  a  Congress  could  be  got  to  meet  for  their 
discussion.  The  line  which  the  Americans  are  inclined  to 
take  is  very  obvious.  They  say  that  they  do  not  want  to 
dispute  any  more  with  us,  or  to  quarrel  or  make  claims ;  but 
they  will  wait  till  we  are  at  war,  and  then  we  shall  find  out 
by  our  own  experience  what  it  is  to  suffer  as  they  have 
suffered.  And  if  the  Americans  will  not  help  us  to  call  a 
Congress,  we  may  be  sure  that  France  will  not.  The  Emperor 
has  too  keen  a  recollection  of  the  slight  which,  as  he  thinks, 
we  put  on  him  by  refusing  tile  Congress  which  he  proposed, 
to  do  for  us  what  we  declined  to  do  for  him. 

England,  therefore,  if  she  acts  at  all,  must  act  for  herself 
and  by  herself.  Of  course,  if  she  takes  any  measures  for  the 
security  of  commerce  now  which  she  did  not  take  when  the 
American  war  was  going  on,  it  will  be  said  that  she  is  acting 
from  fear,  and  from  a  mere  selfish  desire  to  avert  from  her¬ 
self  the  injuries  she  has  entailed  on  others.  The  Americans 
would  be  certain  to  say  this,  and  would  give  us  to  understand 
that  our  repentance  came  too  late.  But  that  may  not  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  doing  all  that  we  can  to  be  in 
the  right ;  and  even  if  considerable  caution  must  be  used  in 
devising  and  proposing  any  changes,  it  can  never  be  amiss  to 
consider  what  salutary  changes  we  might  effect.  Many 
changes  have  been  proposed  that  would  not  be  at  all  salutary, 
and  views  have  been  propounded  of  our  duty  as  neutrals  that 
would,  if  adopted,  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  any  belligerent 
who  might  call  on  us  to  carry  them  into  practice.  But 
some  changes,  more  or  less  effectual  and  beneficial,  might 
be  made.  In  the  first  place,  as  our  existing  law  does  not 
express  the  measure  of  our  duty  as  neutrals,  and  as  our 
Government,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  measure,  was  forced 
to  defy  and  infringe  our  law,  we  might  profit  by  our 
experience,  and  bring  our  law  up  to  the  proper  standard. 
We  might  give  our  Government  the  power  to  deal  with  all 
vessels  of  war  in  construction,  as  they  dealt  with  Mr.  Laird’s 
steam-rams.  And,  in  the  next  place,  it  deserves  consideration 
whether  we  might  not  borrow  a  lesson  from  the  President’s 


remark  that  we  greatly  aggravated  the  injury  caused  by  the 
escape  of  the  Alabama  and  her  sister  cruisers  when  we 
allowed  them  to  come  into  British  ports  to  refit.  Need  we  do 
this  for  the  future  ?  The  Spanish  Government,  immediately 
on  hearing  of  the  war  with  Chili,  announced  that,  if  a  Spanish 
vessel  of  war  captured  any  ship  bearing  a  Chilian  commis¬ 
sion,  but  which  had  not  issued  from  a  Chilian  port,  it  would 
treat  the  crew  as  pirates,  which  is  a  confused  and  technical 
periphrasis  for  hanging  them.  The  only  reason  why  a 
belligerent  should  not  take  this  course  is  that  ho  lays  himself 
open  to  reprisals ;  and  the  Chilians  might  reply  that,  if  this  were 
done,  and  a  Chilian  man-of-war  ever  captured  a  Spanish  vessel, 
the  whole  of  the  captured  crew  should  be  hanged  in  retalia¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  the  belligerent  to  decide  whether  he  likes  to 
take  this  risk.  But  a  neutral  might  perhaps  say  that  no  vessel 
of  war  of  either  belligerent  should  enter  any  of  the  harbours 
of  the  neutral  unless  it  had  issued  from  the  port  of  the 
belligerent  having  already  been  invested  with  a  military  cha¬ 
racter.  All  that  the  neutral  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
refuse  shelter,  and  this  he  might  do  probably  without  accepting 
any  burden  of  duty  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear.  The  next 
time  that  a  great  war  arises,  if  England  is  happily  a  neutral,  it 
may  be  worth  while  that  she  should  announce  at  the  outset 
that  this  will  be  the  principle  by  which  she  will  be  guided  in 
the  reception  of  belligerent  cruisers. 


JAMAICA. 

THERE  is  no  reason  to  regret  a  short  delay  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  Jamaica.  The 
officer  wdio  is  to  administer  the  government  has  preceded  his 
colleagues,  and  the  excitement  which  will  have  been  caused 
in  the  island  by  the  accounts  from  England  will  have  had 
time  to  subside.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that.  Sir  II.  Storks  has 
taken  out  instructions  to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  altering  the 
Constitution,  and  probably  he  will  also  find  it  necessary  to 
suspend  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly.  There  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  difficulty  in  repressing  any  disturbance  among  the 
negro  population,  but  unavoidable  mischief  may  be  caused 
by  the  wild  hopes  and  exaggerated  rumours  which  will 
follow  the  arrival  of  die  provisional  Governor.  It  is 
one  of  the  numerous  objections  to  unjust  conduct  that 
it  affords  encouragement  to  the  injured  party,  who  has 
perhaps  also  been  in  the  wrong.  The  extravagant  seve¬ 
rities  which  have  been  exercised  are  far  from  disproving 
the  previous  disaffection  of  the  blacks,  but  they  have  neces¬ 
sarily  diverted  attention  in  England  from  crimes  or  designs 
which,  at  the  worst,  could  not  have  affected  the  national 
honour.  Some  of  the  Baptist  ministers  have  already  begun 
to  elevate  Gordon  into  a  saint,  and  Mr.  Eyre  may  thank  him¬ 
self  and  his  Court-Martial  for  having  converted  a  troublesome 
agitator  into  a  martyr.  The  negroes  will  not  discriminate 
minutely  between  disapproval  of  the  repressive  measures 
which  were  adopted,  and  sanction  of  seditious  language  and 
conduct.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Governor,  the  Assembly,  and 
the  whole  body  of  white  residents  can  have  been  uud er  a  common 
delusion  as  to  the  latent  disloyalty  of  the  blacks.  The  sudden 
panic  which  was  produced  by  the  outbreak  at  Morant  Bay  is 
comparatively  intelligible,  although  the  Assembly,  which  had 
in  the  first  instance  echoed  all  the  melancholy  anticipations  of 
the  Governor,  afterwards  found  it  proper  to  ask  whether  he 
had  any  reason  for  sharing  a  belief  which  had  recently  been 
universal.  The  inhabitants  of  Kingston  pledged  themselves, 
by  their  festive  reception  of  the  Maroons,  not  only  to  the 
existence  or  imminence  of  a  rebellion,  but  to  the  justice 
and  prudence  of  the  Governor’s  proceedings.  The  Popish 
plot  of  two  hundred  years  ago  proves  that,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  a  whole  community  may  go  mad  together. 

Although  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  acted  with  unnecessary 
haste  in  advising  the  Assembly  to  reform  itself  away,  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  on  which  the  duty  properly  devolves, 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  expediency  of  amending 
or  abolishing  the  present  Constitution.  The  Commission  will 
probably  have  enough  to  do  in  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the 
supposed  conspiracy,  and  of  the  repressive  measures  of  the 
Governor,  without  discussing  the  previous  state  of  the  black 
population,  and  without  inquiring  into  the  constitution 
or  working  of  the  Legislature.  The  unfairness  of  taxation, 
even  where  it  exists,  is  no  legal  excuse  for  insurrection  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  respective  influence  of 
bad  fiscal  laws,  and  of  negro  idleness,  in  producing  general 
distress.  To  ascertain  the  real  causes  of  the  decay  of 
prosperity,  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1834,  or  to  the  admission  into  the 
English  market  of  slave-grown  sugar  in  1846.  The  Jamaica 
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planters  have,  as  far  back  as  living  memory  extends,  always 
suffered  under  the  gradual  and  unwilling  relinquishment  of  a 
monopoly  which  was  once  enormously  profitable.  They 
became  discontented  when  the  slave-trade  was  suppressed, 
and  thirty  years  afterwards  they  complained  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  which  was  voted  for  their  slaves  was  wasted  in 
paying  off  the  mortgage  debts  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
incur.  The  liberated  negroes  were  encouraged  by  their 
spiritual  advisers  in  their  natural  reluctance  to  work  on 
the  sugar  estates,  and  for  another  thirty  years  Jamaica 
has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Although  there 
is  no  legal  exclusion  on  account  of  colour,  the  pro¬ 
perty  franchise  places  the  control  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  hands  of  the  whites,  who  have  not  unnaturally  at¬ 
tempted  to  legislate  rather  for  the  relief  of  the  grievances 
which  they  feel  than  for  the  benefit  of  a  labouring  popula¬ 
tion  which  declines  to  labour.  The  distress  of  which  the 
unfortunate  Gordon  and  his  political  associates  habitually 
complained  may  probably  have  been  aggravated  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  taxes  on  the  materials  of  clothing ;  but  it  would, 
as  Mr.  Cardwell  stated  in  his  answer  to  one  of  the  memorials 
fcn  the  subject,  have  been  effectually  relieved  if  the  negroes 
had  been  willing  to  work  regularly  on  the  plantations.  The 
wages  of  labour  were  higher  than  at  home,  and  the  cost  of 
living  was  less.  Political  remedies  for  social  evils  are  seldom 
satisfactory,  and  the  events  which  have  lately  occurred  will 
alienate  still  further  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the 
Assembly. 

The  most  zealous  agitators  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
abstain  from  proposing  universal  suffrage  as  the  remedy  for  the 
grievances  of  Jamaica.  The  theory  of  government  by  a  majority 
implies  a  common  interest  and  a  certain  sympathy  among 
different  sections  of  the  community.  A  negro  constituency 
would  not  return  a  single  member  who  was  supposed  to  be 
willing  to  act  justly  to  the  whites;  and  if  a  Parliament  is  to 
represent  a  party,  the  more  educated  class  is  likely  to  be  less 
extravagant  in  its  selfishness  than  the  mob.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  as  to  the  supposed  project  of  a  massacre,  a  black 
Parliament  would  have  no  scruple  in  passing  measures 
which  would  drive  the  descendants  of  the  former  slave-owners 
from  the  island.  The  existence  of  an  antagonism  which  is 
at  present  irreconcilable  imposes  on  the  Imperial  Government 
the  duty  of  administering  and  enforcing  impartial  justice.  The 
alternative  of  abandoning  a  troublesome  possession  is  not,  in 
this  instance,  a  matter  for  discussion.  It  may  be  plausibly 
argued  that  Australia,  or  Canada,  or  India  itself,  might 
administer  its  own  affairs  more  successfully  if  it  ceased  to  rely 
on  English  aid  or  tutelage  ;  but  the  reverse  would  be  certain 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  Mother- country  cannot  repudiate  its 
liability  for  the  consequences  of  its  own  former  policy. 
The  predecessors  of  the  Jamaica  planters  were  induced 
to  settle  in  the  island  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  slave- 
labour,  and  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  market 
for  their  produce,  granted  in  consideration  of  their 
own  abstinence  from  trade  with  foreigners.  In  course  of 
time  it  became  necessary,  for  moral  and  economical  reasons, 
to  abolish,  in  succession,  the  slave-trade,  the  institution 
of  slavery,  and  the  colonial  monopoly  of  supplies.  The 
planters,  or  those  among  them  who  remain,  are  left  with  their 
burdened  estates  in  the  midst  of  an  unfriendly  population, 
and  they  are  fully  entitled  to  Imperial  protection  tor  their 
property  and  persons.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  them,  not 
only  lfom  the  wrongs  which  they  might  suffer,  but  from  the 
temptation  to  oppress  their  alien  neighbours.  If  the  white 
residents  have  not  belied  themselves,  they  have  resented  with 
outrageous  severity  a  negro  outbreak  which  they  regarded. as 
the  commencement  of  a  servile  insurrection.  Like  other 
Englishmen,  they  might  be  competent  to  govern  themselves 
and  their  equals,  and  they  might  probably  be  just  and  be¬ 
nevolent  to  docile  inferiors  ;  but  to  a  disaffected  population  of 
negroes,  surrounding  them  in  overwhelming  numbers,  they 
will,  especially  after  the  late  unhappy  events,  be  habitual 
enemies. 

The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  either  a  provisional  or  perma¬ 
nent  resumption  of  the  direct  authority  of  the  Crown.  A 
Council  of  nominees,  judiciously  selected,  would  furnish  the 
Government  with  information  of  local  wants  and  interests,  and 
perhaps  it  might  also  be  practicable  to  add  a  certain  number 
of  elected  representatives,  for  purposes  of  advice  and  consulta¬ 
tion.  The  English  Minister  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
good  government  of  the  island  might  be  trusted  to  avoid 
violent  partisanship  either  in  religious  or  political  affairs ;  and 
in  time,  perhaps,  it  might  even  be  possible  to  re-establish 
constitutional  government,  to  be  administered  by  pros¬ 
perous  landowners,  with  the  aid  of  a  contented  peasantry. 


The  experiment  which  is  about  to  be  tried  in  the  Southern 
States  ot  America  will  throw  entirely  new  light  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  and  capabilities  of  the  negro  race.  The  liberated  slaves 
in.  that  country,  though  they  are  numerous,  still  form  a 
minority,  and  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  contesting  the 
social  and  political  supremacy  of  their  former  masters.  The 
practical  sagacity  of  Americans,  quickened  by  self-interest, 
will,  if  the  achievement  is  possible,  discover  methods  of  per¬ 
suading  or  constraining  the  negroes  to  resume  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil.  As  the  President  wisely  said  in 
his  Message,  to  Congress,  it  is  premature  to  assume  that 
two  dissimilar  races  can  by  no  possibility  live  together 
in  prosperity  and  harmony.  The  West  Indian  planters 
have  suffered  under  exceptional  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
they  have  not  made  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities. 
Many  of  them  have  been  non-resident ;  the  majority 
are  in  embarrassed  circumstances ;  and  the  entire  white 
population  is  so  small  that  the  physical  force  of  the  negroes 
inspires  alarm  and  distrust.  The  possible  contingency  of  an 
abandonment  of  the  island  by  the  white  proprietors  'would  be 
a  disastrous  result  of  a  benevolent  policy.  If  slavery,  followed 
by  emancipation,  ends  in  nothing  better  than  a  dependency  or 
a  republic  on  the  level  of  Hayti,  the  only  process  yet  devised 
for  the  civilization  of  the  negro  will  have  ended  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  failure.  It  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  govern  a  black 
Jamaica  where  an  English  society  had  existed  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years. 


SPAIN  AND  CIIILI. 

IF  the  Spanish  Government  has  finally  accepted  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  England  and  France,  the  absurd  Chilian  war  is 
virtually  at  an  end.  It  is  true  that  South  American  patriots 
profit  by  the  unbounded  toleration  of  English  newspaper 
editors  to  explain  that  Chili  also  has  satisfaction  to  exact,  and 
that  Spain  will  not  be  allowed  to  retreat  from  a  false  position 
except  on  condition  of  offering  impossible  apologies.  The 
Chilians  will,  according  to  their  advocates,  be  the  more  ready 
to  persist  in  the  quarrel,  because  the  goods  which  would  be 
damaged  by  a  bombardment,  and  the  copper  which  would  be 
precluded  from  exportation  by  a  blockade,  belong  for  the 
most  part,  not  to  indigenous  Republicans,  but  to  foreign 
merchants.  It  is  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish 
Admiral  must  give  a  salute  instead  of  receiving  it,  or 
that  the  compensation  which  is  to  pass  must  be  awarded 
to  the  Treasury  of  Santiago.  The  mediating  Govern¬ 
ments  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  conditions  of  trade  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  their  object  is,  not  to  reward  or  punish 
either  of  the  disputants,  but  to  put  an  end  to  a  troublesome 
complication.  If  necessary,  they  will  use  diplomatic  pressure 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  some  equitable  compromise,  and  the 
Government  of  Chili  is  reasonable  enough  to  understand  the 
expediency  of  terminating  the  war  on  honourable  terms. 
The  Spanish  Cabinet  deserves  credit  for  its  good  sense 
in  deferring  to  remonstrances  Avhich  would  not  have  been 
followed  by  active  interference.  Lord  Clarendon  and  M.  Drouyn 
de  Liiuys  probably  tendered  their  good  offices  with  due  respect 
for  Spanish  dignity  or  susceptibility;  but  the  language  of 
injured  merchants  and  of  indignant  journalists  was  not  especially 
considerate  or  prudent.  The  injury  which  might  have  been 
inflicted  on  Liverpool  or  Swansea  by  a  blockade  of  Chilian 
ports  furnished  an  excellent  reason  for  asking  for  the  friendly 
intervention  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  it  might,  perhaps,  not 
have  been  accepted  at  Madrid  as  a  forcible  argument  in  favour 
of  peace.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  quarrel,  his  pugnacity 
receives  additional  irritation  from  a  suggestion  that  his  vio¬ 
lence,  however  justifiable  towards  his  antagonist,  is  annoying 
to  his  neighbours;  and  Admiral  Pareja’s  satisfaction  in 
blockading  Valparaiso  would  scarcely  have  been  diminished  by 
the  reflection  that  the  copper  furnaces  of  Glamorganshire  would 
consequently  be  out  of  blast,  Still  less  adroitness  was  shown 
in  hasty  appeals  to  the  Government  of  Washington  to  enforce 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  in  the  extreme  regions  of  South  America, 
against  Spanish  encroachment.  Mr.  Seward  might  have  fairly 
replied  by  acknowledging  the  recognition  of  a  disputed  right 
to  prohibit  European  interference  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
He  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  add  that  his  Government 
would  judge  for  itself  of  the  occasion  for  exercising  its  protect¬ 
ing  function,  and  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  quarrel  with 
Spain  on  the  invitation  of  England.  It  is  fortunate  that  pio- 
fessional  diplomatists  are  generally  more  reticent  than  eager 
amateurs. 

When  the  proper  number  of  guns  has  been  fired,  and  when 
the  proper  flags  have  been  hoisted  or  lowered,  it  may  be 
that  Spain  and  the  South  American  Republics  ■will  see 
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the  convenience  of  avoiding  any  further  rupture.  All  projects 
of  reconquest  are  obviously  futile,  nor  would  the  fractional 
revival  of  the  old  colonial  system,  even  if  it  were  practicable, 
be  advantageous  to  the  Mother-country.  San  Domingo, 
though  it  might  have  been  permanently  held  by  a  garrison 
supported  by  a  fleet,  was  soon  found  to  cause  more 
trouble  and  expense  than  it  was  worth.  The  conti¬ 
nental  territories  are  too  large  to  be  occupied,  although 
any  point  on  the  coast  might  be  easily  seized  by  an  invading 
army.  Even  if  territorial  acquisition  were  feasible,  Spain 
has  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  disturbing  the  actual 
state  of  possession  in  America.  When  the  people  oi  the 
United  States  are  at  leisure,  some  party  will  undoubtedly 
revive  the  designs  on  Cuba  which  Mr.  Buchanan  audaciously 
avowed  in  more  than  one  Presidential  Message.  The  Monroe 
doctrine  might  easily  be  twisted  into  an  excuse  for  seizing  a 
Spanish  colony,  as  an  equivalent  for  Valparaiso  or  the  Cliincha 
Islands;  and  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  America  would  be 
vindicated  by  the  extension  of  Federal  dominion  in  exchange 
for  any  diminution  of  Chilian  or  Peruvian  territory.  It  is, 
after  all,  doubtful  whether  Spain  has  seriously  intended  to 
recover  any  South  American  possession.  The  refusal  to  send 
a  Minister  to  Peru,  except  with  the  colonial  title  of  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  the  recent  proclamation  of  Admiral  Pareja, 
may  perhaps  have  been  intended  rather  as  assertions  of  supe¬ 
riority  than  as  menaces  of  aggression.  The  provocations 
which  are  from  time  to  time  offered  by  the  South  American 
Pepublics  are  probably  more  intelligible  in  Spain  than  in 
England.  The  experience  of  ninety  years  since  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  has  illustrated  the  tendency  of  a 
common  language  to  produce  reciprocal  irritation  between 
two  kindred  nations;  and  American  rudeness  and  English 
superciliousness  would  perhaps  have  been  still  more 
inconsistent  with  peaceful  relations,  if  the  power  of  either 
country  had  not  imposed  imavoidable  respect  on  its 
rival.  Although  American  politicians  incessantly  declare 
that  England  cannot  be  kicked  into  a  war,  they  are 
perfectly  aware  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  even  those  who 
dislike  American  institutions  or  manners  abstain  from  affect¬ 
ing  a  contempt  which  it  is  impossible  they  should  feel.  A 
Spaniard  must  regard  with  an  entirely  different  sentiment  the 
upstart  Republics  which  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  attain¬ 
ing  freedom  or  order.  South  American  patriots  are  probably 
as  impertinent  as  the  English  colonists  who  occasionally  use 
strong  language  to  attract  the  attention  of  Downing  Street. 
The  impartial  bystander  seldom  succeeds  in  understanding 
why  a  particular  mode  of  biting  the  thumb  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  annoying  to  one  among  many  passers  by ;  but  a  Spanish 
Minister  or  Admiral  knows  that  an  insult  was  intended,  and 
accordingly  he  retaliates  by  pretending  to  forget  that  the 
offending  State  has  ever  established  its  independence.  Foreign 
diplomatists  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  little  weaknesses  of  their  neighbours,  and 
afterwards  they  must  studiously  conceal  the  knowledge  which 
is  only  useful  in  regulating  their  conduct  and  language. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  strong  reason  for  avoiding 
unnecessary  wars,  as  its  finances  are  seriously  deranged.  The 
political  condition  of  the  country  is  unsatisfactory  when  the 
Opposition,  with  or  without  reason,  professes  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  abstain  for  the  time  from  participation  in  public 
affairs.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  dynasty  itself  is  in 
•danger ;  but  the  extreme  indiscretion  shown  in  circu¬ 
lating  such  rumours  diminishes  the  credibility  of  the  re¬ 
porter.  The  gratification  of  displaying  familiarity  with  State 
secrets  is  no  excuse  for  language  which  must  be  deeply 
offensive  to  all  parties  in  Spain.  Court  scandal  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  subject  of  private  conversation,  but  it  is  unfit  for 
newspaper  discussion,  especially  on  the  part  of  strangers ;  and 
Spain  is,  of  all  nations,  most  certain  to  resent  the  public  dis¬ 
closure  of  Iloyal  peccadilloes.  If  a  country  chooses  to  be 
reigned  over  by  a  Sovereign  who  is  governed  by  disreputable 
monks  and  nuns,  foreigners  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  which  may,  after  all,  be  intrinsically  reasonable  and 
patriotic.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  deprive  an  injudicious 
Prince  of  the  power  of  injuring  his  subjects  than  to  convert 
him  and  his  family,  by  deposition,  into  a  stock  of  Pretenders. 
The  statesmen  of  Spain  may  sometimes  be  hampered  in  their 
policy  by  back-stairs  intrigue,  but  both  O’Donnell  and 
his  predecessors  have  proved  that  they  are  not  merely 
obsequious  courtiers.  If  the  squabble  with  Chili  was 
a  mistake,  the  recognition  of  Italy  and  the  answer  to  the 
Austrian  remonstrance  were  statesmanlike  measures,  and 
proofs  of  political  independence.  Whatever  may  be  the  per¬ 
sonal  deference  of  the  Queen  to  spiritual  counsellors,  the 


establishment  of  relations  with  a  partially  excommunicated 
King  was  a  repudiation  of  the  political  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  which 
have  been  recently  announced  may  also  be  accepted  as  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  liberal  policy.  The  organs  of  English  opinion 
might  exercise  a  stronger  influence  if  their  criticism  were 
more  carefully  divested  of  its  censorious  character.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  use  in  perpetually  taunting  the  Prussians  with 
perfidious  cupidity,  or  in  informing  Spaniards  that  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution.  All  Englishmen,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  and  diminishing  section  of  the  old  Tory  party,  desire 
the  spread  of  freedom  and  good  government  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  whole  community  is  unanimous  in  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  peace.  Sensible  men,  however,  in  dealing  with  im¬ 
perfect  fellow-creatures,  are  in  the  habit  of  adapting  their 
arguments  to  the  tastes  and  characters  of  their  auditors.  Since 
the  time  when  the  sun  stripped  the  traveller  more  easily  than 
the  wind,  deference  and  sympathy  have  been  more  effective 
than  scolding.  It  might  be  perfectly  true  that  a  Spanish 
Envoy  had  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  a  Spanish  Admiral 
was  outrageous;  but  the  English  confidant  of  the  candid 
diplomatist  could  only  ruin  his  friend,  and  offend  the  Spanish 
Government,  by  reporting  a  confidential  conversation.  It 
was  certain  that  foreign  commerce  was  largely  incommoded 
by  the  blockade  of  the  Chilian  coast,  and  yet  a  judicious 
neutral  would  rather  have  dwelt  on  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  belligerent  than  on  his  own  special  grievance.  The 
English  and  French  Governments  have  probably  represented' 
to  the  Spanish  Minister  that  his  Government  can  well  afford 
to  make  allowances  for  a  weaker  State,  and  that  regard  for  the 
convenience  of  neutrals  may  be  gracefully  exhibited  when  it  is 
not  demanded  as  a  right.  The  general  annoyance  which  is 
caused  by  every  maritime  war  will  probably  suggest  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  to  guard,  if  possible,  against  the- 
frequent  repetition  of  unnecessary  blockades. 


MR.  M'CULLOCirS  REPORT. 

THE  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  most 
creditable  document  that  the  United  States  have  given  to 
the  world  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  contains 
no  ingenious  novelties,  and  suggests  no  brilliant  coups,  but  it 
is  based  on  sound  financial  doctrines,  and,  what  is  much  more 
remarkable,  it  tells  the  whole  truth  without  disguise.  On  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  theory  of  currency  is  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  need  know  anything 
about  it.  Like  most  other  practical  truths,  the  essential  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  sound  currency  are  not  very  palatable,  and  for 
some  years  they  have  been  as  studiously  banished  Irom  the 
United  States  as  if  they  had  been  the  wicked  inventions  of 
“  Jeff  Davis,”  or  some  of  his  confederated  “  rebels.”  It  must 
have  needed  some  courage  to  put  the  palpable  facts  and  their 
consequences,  simple  and  obvious  as  they  are,  fairly  before  the 
American  people,  and  Mr.  M‘Cullocii  deserves  infinite  credit 
for  his  unflinching  statement  of  the  actual  financial  position 
of  his  country.  Whether  Congress  will  be  wise  enough  to 
accept  and  to  act  upon  the  sound  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  remains  to  be  proved;  but  whether  lie  succeeds 
or  fails  in  carrying  his  policy  into  effect,  he  has  made  his  own 
reputation  safe  as  an  honest  and  intelligent  financier.  The 
introduction  to  the  Report  is  a  brief  and  admirable  summary 
of  the  laws  which  inevitably  govern  the  action  of  any  paper 
currency ;  and  with  this  Mr.  M‘Culloch  weaves  the  popular 
theory  of  the  war-power  to  justify  all  past  transgressions 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.  His  view  is  that,  apart 
from  this  war-power — or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  “  the  plea  of 
“  necessity” — the  Federal  Government  had  absolutely  no  right 
to  issue  bank-notes  at  all.  Although  the  position  has  been 
challenged  by  ingenious  Americans  of  the  legal  sort,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  sounder  view  of  the  limitations  of  the  central 
authority ;  but  the  duty  and  the  advantage  of  redeeming  the 
redundant  currency  rest,  as  Mr.  M'Culloch  does  not  tail  to 
show,  upon  grounds  far  more  cogent  than  any  legal  theory  as 
to  the  construction  of  what  remains  of  the  old  Constitution. 

Mr.  M‘Culloch’s  facts  do  all  the  work  of  argument  for 
him.  The  United  States  now  rejoice  in  a  supply  of  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  nominal  value  of  about  1 50,000,000 k  While 
specie  payment  was  in  fashion,  the  amount  of  paper  afloat 
varied  from  12,000,000k,  in  times  of  depression,  to  a 
little  more  than  40,000,000k  in  those  periods  of  inflation 
which  were  the  immediate  preludes  of  a  commercial  crisis. 
With  the  largest  possible  allowance  for  the  gold  in  circulation, 
the  whole  currency'  afloat  just  before  the  crisis  of  1837  could 
not  have  been  more  than  40,000,000k,  and  at  the  corresponding- 
period  in  1857  certainly  did  not  reach  50,000,000k;  that  is 
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to  say,  one-third  of  the  amount  at  present  in  circulation.  If 
these  figures  of  Mr.  M'Culloch’s  are  to  be  trusted  —  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  —  it  follows  that  the  present  pre¬ 
mium  on  gold  (about  50  per  cent.)  is  far  from  representing  the 
actual  inflation  of  the  currency.  A  withdrawal  of  one-third  of 
the  notes  in  circulation  ought,  according  to  the  present  quota¬ 
tions,  to  bring  gold  to  par,  but  even  this  would  leave  the 
circulating  medium  twice  as  large  as  it  was  during  the  exces¬ 
sive  expansion  of  1857.  In  spite  of  the  war,  America  can 
probably  use  more  currency  than  she  required  eight  or  ten 
years  ago ;  but  some  portion  of  the  apparent  increase 
of  the  demand  is  probably  due,  as  Mr.  M'Culloch  evi¬ 
dently  believes,  to  a  thoroughly  unwholesome  inflation,  which 
threatens,  unless  effectually  checked,  to  produce  a  commercial 
convulsion  such  as  not  even  America  has  hitherto  given  birth 
to.  Whether  any  repressive  measures,  however  energetic  and 
well  devised,  will  suffice  to  avert  this  calamity,  may  be 
doubtful ;  but,  if  anything  is  to  do  so,  it  can  only  be  the  prudent 
and  determined  course  which  the  Financial  Secretary  proposes 
to  take  in  withdrawing  the  paper  money  until  no  such  tiling 
as  a  legal-tender  note  shall  be  recognised  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  His  estimate  is  that  40,000,000k  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  retirement  of  notes  will  certainly  suffice  to  bring 
them  to  par,  and  he  asks  for  powers  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
by  a  further  issue  of  six  per  cent,  bonds.  This  expedient, 
if  adopted,  will  undoubtedly  dispose  of  the  currency  difficulty, 
and  may  possibly  prevent  or  defer  the  apparently  impending 
crisis.  But  it  will  add  40,000,000k  to  the  debt,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which,  independently  of  any  currency  loan,  is 
estimated  to  reach,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  handsome 
total  of  600,000,000k  If  we  assume  that  the  Secretary  will 
succeed  in  getting  rid  of  greenbacks,  he  will  be  left  with 
a  national  debt  of  640,000,000k  to  provide  for.  All  this 
he  admits,  and  does  not  flinch  from  the  responsibility. 
He  considers  that,  subject  to  certain  contingencies,  he  may 
reckon  on  ultimately  reducing  the  interest  to  an  average  of 
5,  or  at  most  5)  per  cent.  The  annual  charge  must,  therefore, 
be  put  at  from  30,000,000k  to  35,000,000k  Mr.  M‘Culloch’s 
calculations  show  a  smaller  result ;  but  that  arises  only 
from  the  omission  in  this  part  of  the  Report  of  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  proposed  new  debt  for  the  redemption  of  the 
currency.  Heavy  as  the  burden  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
America  can  bear  it,  if  she  chooses  to  do  so;  and  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  with  a  cogency  which  will  be  more  impressive  any¬ 
where  than  in  the  United  States,  insists  that,  after  providing 
for  every  current  outlay,  the  revenue  should  be  made  to  leave 
a  surplus  of  40,000,000k,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  on  the  national  debt,  so  as  to  work  oft'  the 
whole  in  the  course  of  some  thirty  years.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  so  terrible  a  lia¬ 
bility  as  the  new  debt  of  the  United  States;  but  many 
will  be  found  to  doubt  whether  the  payment  of  debt  is 
the  wisest  application  of  national  resources,  and  very  many 
more  will  hesitate  to  condemn  themselves  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  to  a  continuance  of  the  crushing  taxation  which 
is  now  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Union.  A 
certain  amount  of  delusion  has  been  propagated  of  late  as  to 
the  real  amount  of  the  Federal  revenues.  The  actual  receipts, 
especially  from  Customs,  during  the  last  few  months  have  been 
enormous ;  but  no  one — or  at  any  rate  no  one  who  wishes 
well  to  America — can  desire  or  expect  that  the  enormous 
transactions  which  have  swelled  the  Customs  duties  should 
continue  much  longer.  They  are  wholly  unsound,  and  cannot 
continue  long  wdthout  producing  the  most  serious  reaction. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  himself  sees  in  them  "  no  indications  of  real 
“  and  permanent  prosperity,  no  evidence  of  increasing  wealth  ;  ” 
but  rather  a  sign  that  “  the  plethora  of  paper-money  is  under- 
“  mining  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  encouraging  waste  and 
“  extravagance,  and  striking  at  the  root  of  material  pros- 
“  perity.” 

Something  much  more  sober  than  any  estimate  founded  on 
recent  receipts  must  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  M'Culloch  puts  them  at  about 
80,000,000 k  per  annum,  of  which  one  quarter  only  is  re¬ 
ceivable  in  gold.  When  greenbacks  come  to  par,  this  will 
therefore  dwindle  down  to  60,000,000k,  and,  after  providing 
the  suggested  40,000,000k  for  interest  and  sinking  lund, 
would  leave  but  20,000,000k  for  the  whole  current  expenses 
of  the  Government.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  present  j 
scale  of  taxation  will  not  suffice,  at  the  utmost,  to  do  more 
than  to  provide  for  the  interest  on  the  debt;  and  the  burden  j 
is  already  so  severe  that  the  Report  does  not  venture  to 
suggest  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  additional  tax.  It  will 
need  all  the  popularity  of  the  Ministers  to  retain  the  imposts 
already  sanctioned,  and,  as  if  by  way  of  meeting  a  coming  ’ 


storm,  Mr.  M'Culloch  proposes  to  mitigate  the  pressure  by 
readjustments  which  will  not  affect  the  total  income  of  the 
country.  Even  to  carry  his  policy  so  far  as  to  keep  down 
the  annual  interest,  Mr.  M'Culloch  finds  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
sist  on  the  exemption  of  all  bondholders  from  taxation.  The 
argument  is  not  new'  to  us  here,  and  it  has  been,  right¬ 
eously  or  not,  decided  against  the  holders  of  Consols;  but  in 
America  it  seems  that  the  exemption  is  the  great  inducement 
to  invest  in  Government  Stock;  and  Mr.  M'Culloch  even 
estimates  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  v'ould  raise  the 
average  rate  of  interest  on  Government  bonds  from  5 1-  to  8 
per  cent.  Nothing  less  than  an  Income-tax  of  about  50  per¬ 
cent.  ought  to  produce  so  large  an  effect ;  and  reluctant  as  he 
is  to  do  so,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  find  himself  compelled 
by  Congress  to  exact  the  payment  of  taxes  from  every  owner 
of  property,  whether  he  may  have  invested  in  five-twenties 
or  any  other  security. 

If  the  ends  proposed  by  the  Report  seem  to  us  less  easily 
attained  than  Mr.  M'Culloch  hopes,  or  affects  to  hope,  there 
is  at  least  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  debt,  -we  are  truly  enough  told,  can  only  be 
paid  by  increasing  the  national  revenue  beyond  the  national 
expenditure ;  and  we  know  in  England  how  impossible  it  is 
for  any  Ministry,  rejoicing  in  a  surplus,  to  avoid  a  reduction 
of  taxation  when  it  is  demanded  in  preference  to  the  extinction 
of  debt.  A  cry  of  this  kind  is  the  more  formidable,  because 
it  is  Avholly  unfounded  in  reason;  but  whether  it  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  the  application  of  a  large  annual  surplus  to 
the  payment  of  debt  must  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the 
Americans  to  bear  in  perpetuity  the  burdens  to  which  they 
reluctantly  submitted  as  a  means  of  purchasing  victory.  Few 
persons  out  of  America  will  believe  that  the  debt  is  destined 
ever  to  be  paid  off,  or  substantially  reduced ;  but  the  interest 
may,  and  perhaps  will,  be  paid,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
requisite  taxation  will  become  lighter  as  every  year 
adds  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
well  that  Mr.  M'Cullocii’s  ideal  should  be  a  little 
beyond  the  limits  of  possibility.  A  lofty  aim  will  help 
him  in  the  arduous  task  of  reconciling  a  people,  many  of 
whom  have  chosen  America  as  their  home  in  order  to  escape 
taxation,  to  fiscal  burdens  which  were  unknown  even  in  the 
England  of  George  III.  Even  failure  in  such  an  attempt 
will  not  be  a  disgrace,  and  success  would  raise  the  American 
character  to  a  level  of  self-sacrifice  which  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  have  reached.  Mr.  M'Culloch  will  have 
the  sympathies  of  every  Bourse  enlisted  on  his  side ;  and  if 
he  should  ultimately  re-establish  the  financial  credit  of  his 
country,  he  will  have  conferred  a  permanent  benefit  on  the 
Old  no  less  than  on  the  New  World. 


LORD  GRANVILLE’S  VIRTUE  REWARDED. 

T  is  a  comfort  now  and  then  to  find  sterling  unaided  worth 
meeting  with  its  just  reward  in  this  fallen  world.  People 
complain,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  without  reason,  that,  in  the 
political  world  particularly,  industry  and  genius  and  patriotic  self- 
denial  are  too  often  found  wanting  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  accidents  of  birth  and  private  connection.  The  man  of 
worth  gets  all  the  praise,  and  the  man  with  blue  blood  all  the 
pudding.  After  all,  how  could  the  mediocre  man  of  birth  get  on 
in  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  this  ?  One  must  live.  He  cannot 
dig,  but  to  beg  he  is  not  ashamed.  His  only  chance  lies  in  the 
recognition  of  ancestral  claims.  Still,  it  is  refreshing  to  know 
that  noblemen  and  Whigs  do  sometimes  honestly  earn  the 
dignities  to  which  they  have  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  pro¬ 
moted,  whether  they  earn  them  or  not.  There  are  some 
honours  in  the  State  which  have  been  traditionally  reserved 
for  those  who  have  done  the  State  distinguished  service.  They 
are  commonly  conferred  upon  public  men  of  as  heroic  size  as  the 
standard  of  the  day  permits.  Their  holders  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  historic  rank.  Of  course  the  standard  varies,  just  as  it  does  in 
the  army.  If  you  cannot  get  heroes  of  six  feet,  you  must  take  five 
feet  ten.  Among  these  dignified  offices  that  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  stands  foremost.  It  was  the  crowning  honour  of 
the  late  Premier.  It  has  been  held  by  Wellington  and  by  Pitt.  And 
who  shall  say  that  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  of  pigmies,  or  that 
statesmen  are  not  what  they  once  were  ?  If  our  boastful  an¬ 
cestors  may  vaunt  their  Pitts  and  their  Wellingtons,  can  we  not 
point  with  conscious  pride  to  our  Granville  ?  For  it  is  he  whom 
the  bestowers  of  office  have  delighted  to  honour.  They  have 
looked  round  the  kingdom,  and  found  none  towering  so  loftily 
above  his  fellows  as  the  President  of  the  Council.  He  is  the  flower 
of  all  English  statesmen,  diplomatists,  heroes,  and  Whigs.  The 
force  of  nature  can  no  further  go.  To  rear,  and  to  elevate  to  supreme 
dignity,  such  a  character  is  the  consummate  feat  and  crowning 
achievement  of  the  British  Constitution. 

And  indeed  such  an  elevation  was  called  for  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  unparalleled  circumstances  of  the  time.  Two  Under- 
Secretaryships  have  just  been  given  away  to  two  gentlemen,  of 
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Terr  considerable  ability  and  unwearied  industry,  it  is  true,  but 
with  nu  fragment  of  connection  among  the  devolution  families. 
An  Under-Secretaryship  is  not  much  to  toss  away  among  the 
masses,  it  may  be  admitted,  but  to  bestow  two  at  once  becomes 
dangerous.  There  is  really  a  smack  of  Republicanism  in  such  a 
proceeding.  Witness  the  cries  of  exultation  with  which  so  tre¬ 
mendous  and  unspeakable  a  boon  has  been  received  by  a  grateful 
but  aspiring  mob.  Is  it  not  giving  them  too  much  encouragement  ? 
When  you  have  got  a  splendid  image,  with  head  and  trunk  of  the 
most  retined  Whig  gold — of  Russells  and  Greys  and  Woods  and 
Granvilles — is  it  not  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  add  feet  of  coarse  plebeian 
day  P  And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  Wliiggism  is  in  danger,  and 
when  the  tame  Titan  who  is  at  present  sitting  peaceably  enough 
among  the  Olympians  may  at  any  moment  break  out  into  fierce 
rebellien,  and  incontinently  shatter  the  image  of  gold  and  clay 
to  atoms.  The  guardians  of  the  Whig  citadel  may  well  be  anxious. 
Their  lot  has  fallen  in  ticklish  times  and  slippery  places.  They 
axe  in  sore  need  of  comfort  and  reinforcement;  perhaps  they 
may  receive  some  assurance  from  the  good  fortune  which  has 
overtaken  one  of  their  most  eminent  brethren.  Lord  Granville, 
as  we  were  told  on  an  auspicious  occasion  a  few  weeks  ago, 
is  closely  connected  with  no  fewer  than  eight  families  each  of 
which  has  its  head  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  incredible 
and  splendid  merit  such  as  this  ought  not  to  have  the  vacant 
dignity,  there  can  be  no  moral  government  of  the  universe.  Why, 
Pitt  was  only  connected  with  one  great  Whig  family,  and  Wel¬ 
lington  with  none  at  all.  If  the  shades  of  the  great  Captain  and 
the  great  Statesman  ever  revisit  the  old  haunts  at  Walmer,  and 
arrogantly  wonder  by  what  dark  inscrutable  fate  the  mantle  which 
they  once  wore  has  fallen  upon  Earl  Granville’s  shoulders,  let 
them  remember  his  eight  old  families,  and  shrink  back  into  the 
obscure  gloom.  Is  not  a  living  dog  better  than  ever  so  many  dead 
lions?  And  perhaps  misgivings  may  seize  even  the  fortunate 
Lord  Warden  himself.  With  the  humility  and  diffidence  so 
eculiarly  characteristic  of  his  order,  he  too  may  wonder  what 
e  has  done  to  get  such  honour  and  glory.  The  fly  itself, 
one  would  suppose,  might  now  and  then  spend  a  spare  hour 
in  perplexing  its  bit  of  brain  as  to  how  it  ever  got  into 
the  amber.  So  the  new  Warden  may  have  his  pensive 
moments.  Walmer  is  but  a  dull  place,  and  the  plash  of  the 
sea  outside  the  Castle  walls  is  wonderfully  suggestive  of  human 
weakness  and  the  vanity  of  life.  As  he  feels  the  laurel  leaves 
around  his  brows,  he  may  now  and  again  ponder  the  mystery  how 
they  ever  came  there.  Vanish  such  futile  doubts  !  Let  him  count 
over  the  eight  old  families  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  take 
heart.  Jack  Horner  himself  had  no  more  just  ground  of  self- 
gratulation  than  Earl  Granville  has  over  his  Christmas-pie. 

But  Earl  Granville  has  other  claims  besides  this —  claims  which 
he  need  not  blush  to  have  compared  with  those  of  the  mightiest 
of  his  predecessors.  Times  change,  and  the  wants  of  one  age  are 
not  those  of  another.  A  great  general  would  be  superfluous  at 
present.  The  era  is  that  of  non-intervention.  A  great  statesman 
would  be  just  as  superfluous.  We  have  reached  political  per¬ 
fection.  Our  exports  and  imports  are  of  unparalleled  magnitude ; 
the  revenue  is  overflowing ;  taxes  are  being  reduced  and  abolished 
every  year;  bad  laws  have  all  vanished,  and  no  good  law 
is  left  out.  If  Pitt  were  living  now,  he  would  find 
his  occupation  gone.  True,  we  have  a  million  of  paupers, 
more  or  less ;  our  trades  are  constantly  being  paralysed  by 
strikes ;  some  of  them  are  conducted  in  a  way  which  make 
humanity  shudder;  and  the  provisions  for  public  education  are 
despicable  in  their  inefficiency.  But  all  this  is  of  trifling  conse¬ 
quence.  The  real  business  of  the  day  is  to  organize  plenty  of  big 
bazaars ;  only  of  course  they  are  not  called  Big  Bazaars,  but  Inter¬ 
national  Industrial  Expositions.  The  care  of  the  modern  saviour 
of  his  country  is  not  that  the  State  should  suffer  no  detriment,  but 
that  Exhibitions  should  be  got  up.  Let  Exhibitions  enough  only 
be  organized,  then  mat  cesium.  It  is  Earl  Granville’s  prime  merit, 
his  title  to  a  place  in  his  country’s  never-dying  esteem  and  grati¬ 
tude,  that  he  has  understood  this.  He  began  to  fetch  and  carry 
in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  1851;  circumstances  made 
him  the  most  conspicuous  actor  in  that  of  1862;  and  we  don’t 
doubt  that  he  is  at  this  moment  revolving  some  superb  project  of 
the  same  kind  for  1 873.  What  is  the  fame  of  Wellington  to  this  P 
Wellington  was  only  the  means  of  saving  Europe.  Lord  Granville 
has  been  the  means  of  creating  South  Kensington.  The  difficulty 
of  baffling  Napoleon  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  House  of  Commons  cajoled.  Wellington  showed 
his  genius  in  manoeuvring  troops.  But  Lord  Granville  has  shown 
a  genius  not  less'  worthy  of  our  admiration,  in  marshalling  long 
processions  of  rustic  mayors  and  town-clerks,  in  devising  all 
manner  of  pretexts  for  inaugurations  preliminary  and  inaugurations 
actual,  for  grand  opening  ceremonies  and  grand  closing  cere¬ 
monies,  for  erecting  statues  and  uncovering  statues,  for  awarding 
certificates  of  prizes,  and  for  distributing  the  prizes  themselves. 
All  the  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  fade  shabbily 
away  before  the  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance  of  peace.  The 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights  is  an  insignificant  person  by  the  side  of 
the  hero  of  two  Exhibitions  and  a  thousand  processions. 

Then,  again,  why  should  Pitt  be  too  rashly  elevated  above  his  suc¬ 
cessor  ?  One  of  Pitt’s  proudest  feats  was  the  Sinking  Fund.  Surely 
Lord  Granville,  when  he  was  a  party  to  the  plot  forfoisting  so  much 
costly  trumpery  at  South  Kensington  on  the  nation,  meant  to  perform 
the  same  kindness  for  the  tax-payers ;  only  in  his  case  the  sinking 
would  have  gone  on  for  ever  without  visible  relief  or  advantage  in 
any  other  way.  Then  Pitt  sent  forth  the  flames  of  horrid  war  over 


Europe.  Lord  Granville  is  the  messenger  of  peace.  As  we  have 
so  repeatedly  been  told,  the  opening  of  an  Exhibition  is  the  closing 
of  the  temple — they  really  mean  the  gate— of  Janus.  This  sounds 
delightful;  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  there  has  been 
nothing  but  strife  and  bloodshed  on  the  earth  ever  since  the 
auspicious  year  of  the  first  Exhibition.  It  is  only  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  in  the  interval  there  has  been  a  Russian  war,  an  Italian  war, 
an  American  war,  and  a  Danish  war.  But,  of  course,  none  of  this  is 
tiie  fault  of  Earl  Granville,  emphatically  as  the  newspapers  call 
him,  “  that  amiable  nobleman.”  He  has  done  his  best.  If  con¬ 
versaziones  and  fetes  and  inaugurations  could  have  set  the  world 
to  rights,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
species  that  ever  lived.  If  the  way  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  like  that 
ol  a  more  inclement  spot,  be  paved  with  good  intentions,  perhaps 
Lord  Granville  has  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  anybody  else. 
Only  it  will  effect  a  slight  change  in  the  character  of  the  oilice. 
For  the  future  it  will  belong,  not  to  vigorous  and  successful  states¬ 
men,  but  to  mild  mediocrities  who  meant  to  be  vigorous,  and  tried 
to  be  successful,  but  failed  in  both  respects.  Perhaps,  though,  by 
the  time  the  office  is  again  vacant,  the  reign  of  the  mild  mediocri¬ 
ties  will  be  at  an  end. 


CHRISTMAS  PLEASURES. 

THE  cattle  disease  has  gone,  as  we  all  know',  to  great  lengths, 
and  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  has  been  for  some  time 
seriously  in  danger,  but  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  every  well-con¬ 
ditioned  mind  to  think  that  the  cattle  disease  has  not  got  among 
the  Christmas  turkeys.  Geese,  like  donkeys,  are  probably  beyond 
the  reach  of  it.  The  lions  of  the  Zoological  may  have  been 
threatened;  but  geese  and  donkeys,  judging  from  our  experience 
of  things,  are  destined  to  be  more  successful  and  fortunate  in  this 
w'orld  than  lions.  It  is,  however,  a  real  and  unlooked-for  consola¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  reflect  that  the  turkey  is  safe  and  untouched  by 
harm.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that,  in  spite  of  plague  and 
pestilence  in  the  farmyard,  Christmas  will  be  kept  with  all  the 
usual  solemnities  and  cheer.  If  the  evidence  of  our  Christian 
senses  is  to  be  believed,  even  Jews  feel  the  softening  influences 
of  the  season.  The  wanderer  through  the  streets  of  London 
this  week  has  probably  been  edified  and  amused  to  see  some 
of  the  finest  joints  and  the  finest  poultry  labelled  from  the 
seat  of  a  prince  among  Hebrew  merchants ;  and  when  one 
comes  to  reflect  upon  it,  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  even 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  or  Baron  Rothschild  need  not, 
unless  they  choose  it,  pass  an  altogether  cheerless  Christ¬ 
mas  evening.  Not  even  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Bishops 
wishes  them  to  do  so.  The  great  charm  of  the  festival  is 
that  it  makes  us  feel  friendly  both  to  the  most  opulent  and  most 
heretical  of  our  species  ;  and  if  the  Zulu,  who  has  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  discomfort  to  the  Church  of  England,  can  con¬ 
scientiously  bring  himself  to  partake  of  plum-pudding,  it  is  not 
wicked  to  hope  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  enjoy  and  to  digest  it. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  misfortune  that  the  delicacies  which 
belong  to  the  season  are  so  indigestible.  But  if  there  ever  is  a  time 
when  the  human  digestion  rises  with  the  emergency,  and  performs 
unexpected  and  almost  miraculous  wonders,  it  is  perhaps  at  this 
one  particular  occasion.  Unless  imagination  and  romance  came  to 
the  rescue  and  assisted  us,  most  people  would  possibly  tremble  at 
the  prospect  of  devouring  the  fare  of  which  religion  and  custom 
bid  us  during  the  coming  week  to  partake.  Every  person  of  ripe 
years  knows  this,  and.  various  fictions  have  been  invented 
for  the  express  purpose  of  nerving  us  to  achieve  the  feat. 
The  mince-pie,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  diffi¬ 
culty,  has  been  taken  under  the  special  patronage  of  woman. 
Those  who  instinctively  shudder  at  the  thought  of  venturing 
upon  the  unknown  mysteries  which  mince-pies  contain  are 
spirited  on  by  the  feminine  legend  that  matrimonial  happiness 
lurks  inside  it;  and  when  English  ladies  lead  the  way,  English 
gentlemen,  at  any  risk  of  future  misery,  are  naturally  compelled  to 
follow.  And  even  if  Christmas  eatables,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  health,  must  be  admitted  to  be  unsatisfactory,  it 
is  a  comfort  to  remember  how  many  there  are  in  every  domestic 
circle  who  thoroughly  appreciate  them.  Half  of  the  pleasure  of 
Christmas  consists  in  the  thought  of  the  happiness  of  young  people. 
Even  if  sober  years  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  mince- 
pies  and  plum-pudding  are  not  an  unalloyed  delight,  it  is  a  good 
deal  to  know  that  English  boys  and  girls  relish  the  luscious  mix¬ 
ture  with  perfect  and  simple  enthusiasm.  As  the  world  goes  on, 
one  illusion  after  another  breaks  down ;  and  life  would  be  more  or 
less  a  melancholy  affair  if  we  were  not  able  to  fall  back  upon  our 
old  reminiscences,  and  to  refresh  ourselves  by  the  sight  of  the 
illusions  of  those  who  are  younger  and  more  impressionable  than 
ourselves.  Christmas  is  the  great  occasion  on  which  we  are 
trained  to  do  this.  When  we  see  English  children  absorbed  in 
the  observation  of  snapdragon  and  mince-pie,  our  memories 
become  fresh  and  green,  and,  at  all  events  for  the  moment,  we  are 
able  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  unwholesome  pleasures  by  proxy. 
Life  does  not  seem  so  very  barren  if  we  reflect  on  the  young  tribe 
who  still  are  in  the  happy  stage  when  a  pantomime  seems  a  fairy 
land,  and  a  mince-pie  and  a  Christmas-tree  the  most  enchanting  of 
amusements. 

The  fact  that  it  is  by  proxy  that  large  numbers  of  people  keep 
Christmas  tends  to  preserve  old  fashions  which  otherwise  would 
soon  disappear.  The  English  are  often  reproached  with  turning 
every  sort  of  celebration  into  a  feast.  The  general  idea  abroad  is 
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that,  when  an  Englishman  wishes  to  be  charitable,  or  to  show  an 
interest  in  politics,  or  to  prove  his  appreciation  of  a  hero,  he  has  to 
eat  and  drink  himself  up  to  the  mark,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  after 
dinner  that  his  heart  begins  to  expand.  Anybody  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  through  the  amazing  process  of  watching  a 
foreigner  at  his  meals  will  probably  soon  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  voracity  does  not  coniine  itself  to  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
A  thoroughly  determined  German  at  his  breakfast  would  soon 
drive  ordinary  Britons  to  despair.  Nothing  is  more  astounding 
than  the  facility  with  which  he  ships  his  various  courses,  except, 
of  course,  the  ease  with  which  a  National-School  boy  at  a  rustic  fete 
champetre  takes  in  a  cargo  of  penny  buns.  The  reason  that  the 
Briton  prefers  to  combine  his  charitable  or  his  political  com¬ 
memorations  with  plenty  of  provisions  is  not  so  much  that  he  has 
to  feed  himself  into  a  good  humour  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind 
to  be  enthusiastic,  as  that  he  likes  the  idea  of  openhandedness  and 
liberality  which  is  suggested  by  good  cheer.  The  pleasure  consists, 
not  in  the  dishes,  but  in  the  train  of  associations  which  pro¬ 
fusion  brings.  Many  of  the  pleasures  of  Christmas  are 
popular  just  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  the  same  way.  The 
mistletoe,  for  instance,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  favourite  Christmas  | 
symbol,  and  is  always  so  treated  by  Mr.  Punch,  and  the  artists 
and  humourists  of  the  day.  No  English  gentleman  of  middle 
age  wants  to  pretend  that  he  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  rush 
about  a  drawing-room  of  the  nineteenth  century,  kissing  every¬ 
body,  from  his  neighbour’s  wife  down  to  his  own  country  cousins. 
Promiscuous  osculation  is  the  last  thing  he  dreams  of  in  his 
wildest  and  most  sociable  dreams.  But  it  adds  a  kind  of  charm  to 
Christmas  to  feel  that,  if  anybody  were  abandoned  enough  to  care 
to  kiss  anybody  else  in  public,  this  is  the  occasion,  and  there  is  the 
very  tree  under  which  the  thing  would  have  to  be  done.  Plum¬ 
pudding,  like  the  mistletoe,  is  not  of  much  practical  use  to  sober 
people  of  a  certain  age  ;  but  it  adds  a  festive  lustre  to  the  evening 
to  know  that  plum-pudding  is  on  the  table,  and  its  presence  agree¬ 
ably  reminds  one  of  the  jovial  extravagances  of  childhood.  If  a  man 
does  not  eat  it  himself,  he  can  eat  it  by  proxy  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities,  and  without  the  necessity  of  expiating  his  folly  afterwards. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  after  a  similar  fashion  that  the  Parisian  at 
Christmas-time  enjoys  bonbons.  Cracking  blue  and  pink  sugar¬ 
plums  between  his  teeth  cannot  afford  him  any  real  satisfaction ; 
but  pink  and  blue  sugar-plums  please  women,  and  pleasing  women 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  make  himself 
cheerful.  The  difference  between  English  and  French  joviality  con¬ 
sists  very  much  in  the  difference  between  feeding  women  and 
feeding  children;  and  what  the  former  is  to  a  good-tempered 
Gaul,  the  latter  is  to  a  good-tempered  Anglo-Saxon.  Women 
play,  in  a  Frenchman’s  life,  something  of  the  part  which  children 
play  in  an  Englishman’s.  They  minister  to  his  pleasure,  and  their 
gratification  gives  any  little  holiday  merrymaking  an  air  of  comfort 
and  serenity.  The  Englishman’s  plan,  so  far  from  being  selfish,  is  the 
more  unselfish  of  the  two ;  for  whereas  his  neighbour  values  the 
softer  sex  chiefly  for  what  they  give  him,  an  Englishman  values 
children  for  what  he  can,  in  his  turn,  give  to  them.  And  the  asso¬ 
ciations  and  ideas  connected  with  the  merriment  of  children  are  a 
purer,  more  wholesome,  and  more  permanent  source  of  satisfaction. 
Thanks  to  the  share  which  children  take  in  the  festivities  of 
Christmas,  an  English  Christmas  is  the  means  of  binding  a  man 
firm  and  fast  to  the  recollections  of  his  old  life.  Business  and  dis¬ 
sipation  carry  people  into  a  daily  vortex  of  excitement,  or  trouble, 
or  enjoyment,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  become  too  absorbed  in 
the  moment  to  be  able  to  survey  life  as  a  whole,  or  to  enjoy  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  memory,  or  nature,  or  imagination.  Once  a 
year,  at  any  rate,  Christmas  sets  this  right.  From  the  shadow 
into  which  they  have  moved,  they  pause  and  look  backbone  even¬ 
ing  in  every  December,  on  the  sunshine  they  have  left,  and  are 
forced  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  observation  of  the  young 
generation  that  is  hurrying  up  at  their  side,  and  that  is  destined  to 
sit  in  their  places  when  they  are  gone. 

Akin  to  the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the  sight  of  happy  children 
is  the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the  thought  of  happy  snobs.  An 
English  poet  with  whom  most  of  us  are  familiar,  in  expatiating 
on  the  delights  of  spring,  winds  up  by  describing  the  vernal  fields 
as  made  gay  by  the  gambols  of  many  a  happy  ass.  A  happy  ass  is, 
after  all,  not  a  pleasanter  sight  than  the  sight  of  a  happy  snob. 
And  if  spring  gives  us  the  one,  Christmas  affords  us  certainly  the 
other.  This  is  what  makes  Mr.  Dickens  so  eminently  suitable  for 
Christmas  reading.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  told  us  a  great  deal  about 
snobs.  He  has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  their  little  miseries  and 
their  little  meannesses;  but  nobody  except  Mr.  Dickens  can  paint 
a  snob  as  he  appears  when  he  is  thoroughly  and  supremely 
happy.  There  is  so  much  sadness  in  the  world  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  spectacle.  Philanthropic  minds  feel  better 
and  more  genial  when  they  think  of  the  genuine  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  being  who  passes  a  merry  Christmas  among 
eatables  and  drinkables,  delighting  his  admiring  female  compa¬ 
nions  by  the  loudness  of  his  merriment  and  the  rude  home- 
thrusts  of  his  wit.  Education  and  experience  give  us  all  some¬ 
thing,  but  they  also  take  something  from  us.  They  destroy  our 
power  of  being  genuinely  pleased  with  rough  and  vulgar  things, 
and  cultivate  our  antipathies  at  the  expense  of  our  sympathies. 
Christmas  comes  round,  if  only  at  along  annual  interval,  and  bids 
us  for  the  nonce  be  sympathetic.  Something,  at  any  rate,  is  gained, 
if  over  a  thousand  Christmas  fires  many  thousands  of  our  species 
are  known  at  one  and  the  same  moment  to  be  absorbing  gin-and- 
water  with  much  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  captivating  many 
thousands  of  the  other  sex  by  homely  and  fantastic  familiarities. 


Iu  spite  of  the  dark  side  of  things  in  general,  there  is  usu;dly 
a  considerable  amount  of  frolic  and  liveliness  going  on, 
if  one  knew  exactly  where  to  look  for  it.  A  weeping 
philosopher,  if  he  wished  for  an  hour  or  so  to  bid  dull 
care  begone,  could  not,  for  example,  do  better  than  turn  his 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  casual  omnibus-conductor.  At 
first  sight,  the  omnibus-conductor  appears  to  be  a  singularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  person.  He  is  very  poorly  paid,  he  works  harder  than  his  own 
horses,  and  he  is  condemned  all  day  and  night  to  the  exasperating 
occupation  of  carrying  about  in  his  pocket  large  sums  of  money 
which  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  which  it  is  embezzlement,  if  not 
petty  larceny,  to  touch.  Notwithstanding  all  these  aggravating- 
circumstances,  omnibus  conductors  appear  to  the  observant  eye  to 
be  a  cheery  lot.  Why  omnibus  conductors  should  be  cheery,  and 
hansom  drivers  should  be  gloomy,  is  one  of  those  social  mysteries 
on  which  no  satisfactory  light  has  ever  been  thrown,  and"  which 
will  probably  remain  insoluble  to  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  frequent  duty  of  driving  about  young  noblemen  exer¬ 
cises  a  depressing  influence  on  the  most  healthy  child  of  nature, 
and  that  continually  setting  people  down  at  the  doors  of  splendid 
mansions  is  more  than  the  most  Christian  cabman  can  stand 
without  collapsing  in  the  long  run.  The  habit  of  being  constantly 
overpaid  does  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  bring  real  happiness ;  and 
it  may  be  true  that  the  superiority  of  the  omnibus  professional  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  probably  gone  so  far 
as  to  present  an  omnibus  conductor  with  anything  but  his  bare 
fare.  The  result,  at  all  events,  is,  that  next  to  the  Parisian  gamin 
the  English  omnibus-conductor  seems  to  be  the  noisiest  aud 
merriest  of  mankind.  If  he  carries  into  private  life  the  social 
talents  and  the  power  of  general  conversation  that  he  displays 
publicly  upon  the  road,  the  many  Christmas  circles  of  which 
omnibus-conductors  will  be  the  life  and  soul  ought  to  be  lively 
enough.  And  when  we  think  of  the  vast  number  of  omnibus- 
conductors  that  there  are  in  the  world,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  feel  that  several  thousand  Christmas  gatherings  will  be  sure  of 
being  enlivened  with  good  boisterous,  vulgar,  happy  fun.  Nobody, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  collected  statistics  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  nobody,  not  even  Mr.  Chadwick,  has  ever  read  any  paper 
on  it,  even  before  a  Social  Science  Association.  But  we  cannot 
be  wrong  in  relying  on  omnibus-conductors  to  contribute  a  vast 
amount  of  general  conviviality  to  the  sum  total  of  the  Christmas 
convivality  of  snobs ;  and  the  cynic  to  whom  even  Christmas  is  a 
bore  need  not  be  ashamed  of  thanking  Heaven  for  having  bestowed 
upon  the  London  streets  a  race  of  wags  so  un  weary ingly  active, 
and  so  well-fitted  to  keep  Christmas  as  it  should  be  kept. 

It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  enjoyment  of  Christmas 
by  the  poor  at  large  is  very  great ;  and  if  any  philanthropist  in 
London  could  be  sure  of  producing  every  year  as  much  happiness 
as  is  produced  by  a  single  goose-club,  lie  might  sit  down  contented 
to  his  Christmas  feast.  At  this  welcome  season  the  Bumbles  of  the 
world  are  understood  to  relax,  and  workhouse  paupers  themselves 
are  not  excluded  from  the  general  joy.  Yet,  after  all,  the  thought 
that  there  are  so  many  people  in  the  world  to  whom  being  helped 
twice  to  meat  is  a  great  and  extraordinary  event,  though  a  thought 
that  comes  in  the  train  of  Christmas,  is  not  otherwise  than  a 
gloomy  one.  It  is  quite  right  that  it  should  come  to  us,  if  it  only 
comes  to  us  once  a  year.  And  if  it  comes  to  us  in  the  middle  of  a 
Christmas  banquet,  it  will  do  no  harm.  When  all  is  calculated 
and  weighed,  the  sum  of  the  world’s  pleasures  falls  far  short  of  the 
world’s  pain.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  a  problem  as  old  as  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  one  which  religion  and  Christianity  can  only  feebly  and 
inadequately  solve.  The  pleasures  of  children,  and  the  merriment 
of  Christmas  merrymakers,  go  far  to  make  up  the  one  side  of 
the  account.  The  other  scale  of  the  balance  is  weighed  down  by 
the  innumerable  cares  and  anxieties,  the  hunger,  aud  the  trouble 
and  the  weariness  so  rife  among  mankind,  which  seem  all  the 
darker  for  the  one  gleam  that  breaks  over  the  prospect  at  Christ¬ 
mas-time.  The  waste  of  energy  and  life,  and  the  waste  of  pain,  with 
which  the  world  is  full,  are  far  more  than  all  the  other  waste  of 
nature  with  which  natural  philosophers  are  so  familiar.  Christmas, 
and  the  events  which  Christmas  is  supposed  to  commemorate,  are 
properly  considered  as  so  much  gain ;  but,  at  the  best,  there  is  a 
leaven  even  in  the  idea  of  Christmas,  and  in  the  idea  of  Christmas 
pleasures,  which  sensible  men  never  can  forget,  and  which  on 
occasions  it  befits  them  openly  to  recognise. 


DELILAHS. 

T  is  rather  curious  that  the  ingenious  purveyors  to  the  national 
vanity  and  conceit  have  forgotten  to  draw  the  usual  moral 
from  a  case  which  is  exciting  the  liveliest  interest  in  Paris.  As  a 
rule,  one  never  hears  of  anything  desperately  wicked  taking  place 
on  the  Continent  without  an  accompanying  paean  upon  English 
virtue  and  godliness.  The  atrocities  of  French  vice  and  folly, 
which  reach  us  generally  in  exaggerated  echoes,  all  make  so  many 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  up  imaginary  trophies  of  British  morality 
and  discretion.  This  may  seem  like  getting  good  out  of  things 
evil ;  or  perhaps  our  teachers  act  on  Goethe’s  maxim,  that  if  you 
would  improve  a  man,  you  must  affect  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
already  what  you  desire  to  make  him.  But  the  principle 
mav  easily  be  carried  too  far.  The  habit  of  taking  for 
granted,  as  people  do  in  nautical  songs,  that  England  is  the 
only  abode  of  the  virtuous  and  the  free,  is  more  likely  to 
engender  Pharisaism  than  an  increased  devotion  to  virtue.  I  ho 
unfortunate  lady  who  is  at  present  the  heroine  and  martyr  ot  a 
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certain  portion  of  Parisian  society  is  by  no  means  without  bumble 
counterparts  in  tbis  land  of  freedom.  “Living-  apart  from  her 
husband  for  some  years,  she  has  acquired  a  certain  sort  of  celebrity 
from  the  number  of  lovers  whose  ruin  she  has  consummated.”  At 
length,  however,  she  went  too  far.  By  the  exercise  of  undue  in¬ 
fluence,  she  caused  a  minor  to  run  in  debt,  on  her  account,  to  the 
amount  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  in  a  single 
year.  “  For  this  abuse  of  the  passions  and  the  weakness  ”  of 
youth  the  Court  had  so  little  sympathy  that  she  was  sentenced 
to  six  months’  imprisonment,  and  the  modest  tine  of  a  sovereign. 
Of  course,  she  appealed,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  appeal  has 
been  rejected ;  so  poor  Madame  is  still  in  prison,  to  the  exceeding 
anger  and  amazement  of  all  the  upper  circles  of  the  demi-monde. 

It  might  reasonably  be  inferred,  from  the  violence  with  which  a 
youth  of  rank  was  recently  assailed  in  the  newspapers  for  being 
so  weak  as  to  yield  to  the  amorous  aggressions  of  an  exceptionally 
impudent  woman,  that  the  pathetic  fate  of  George  Barnwell  has 
remained  a  potent  and  effective  warning  to  all  English  lads  ever 
since.  Still  there  is  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  his  elevated 
appeal — 

Take  heed  of  strumpets  then, 

And  their  enticing  trains ; 

For  by  that  means  I  have  been  brought 
To  hang  alive  in  chains — 


has  entirely  put  down  the  “  passions  and  weakness  of  youth,”  or 
even  prevented  their  abuse.  It  is  not  in  France  only  that  women 
acquire  “  a  certain  sort  of  celebrity,”  as  the  judge  quaintly  calls 
this  lively  notoriety,  by  “  abusing  the  passions  ”  of  their  lovers. 
True,  the  pitch  of  monstrous  extravagance  and  indescribable  folly 
which  has  been  reached  in  Paris  has  been  without  a  parallel  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  There,  the  reckless  expensiveness  of  vice 
is  its  most  striking  feature.  To  ruin  an  imbecile  of  a  lover  is  the 
most  certain  road  to  fame,  as  well  as  the  surest  means  of  entrap¬ 
ping  other  imbeciles  who  want  to  be  ruined.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  imbecile  himself  gets  some  fame.  To  be  pointed  at 
with  the  finger,  ct  dicier  hie  est,  is  perhaps  agreeable  to  a 
man  of  a  certain  stamp,  even  though  all  that  can  be  said 
of  him  is  that  he  was  ruined  by  this  or  the  other  Delilah. 
But,  at  all  events,  one  advantage  will  follow  from  all  this. 
The  notoriety  of  the  avarice  and  heartlessness  and  malignity 
of  these  abominable  Paphian  harpies  cannot  but  dispel  the  soft 
clouds  of  sentimental  tenderness  with  which  the  glorification  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Camelias  invested  them.  The  day  for  the 
delicate  apotheosis  of  suffering  beings  has  passed  away.  Six 
months’  imprisonment  stands  fatally  in  the  way  of  apotheosis. 
Even  the  ingenious  writer  who  has  made  consumption  a  merit 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  the  same  with  proved  misdemeanours. 
So  far,  the  present  state  of  things  is  an  improvement.  Foolish  youths 
know  that  the  typical  Traviata  is  not  a  gentle  angel  of  goodness,  but 
a  creature  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  miserly  temper,  who  ruins  her 
lover  and  speculates  upon  the  Bourse  with  the  spoils,  and  stands  a 
fair  chance  of  being  sent  to  the  treadmill.  In  England  people  can  be 
as  vicious  as  in  Paris,  only  without  ruining  themselves ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  vice  loses  half  its  viciousness  when  it  loses 
all  its  costliness.  This  is  not  a  view,  we  fear,  which  is  likely  to 
find  much  favour  with  the  moralist.  Yet  the  dearness  of  vice 
may  well  strike  an  additional  pang  into  the  bosom  of  an  anxious 
parent,  when  he  knows  that  his  son  is  not  only  wasting  his  health 
and  deteriorating  his  character,  but  squandering  his  goods  and  re¬ 
ducing  himself  to  beggary.  If  men  insist  on  going  wrong,  it  is  at  least 
desirable  that  they  should  go  wrong  in  as  few  directions  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  they  yield  to  the  not  very  attractive  wiles  of  the  merce- 
cenary  Delilah,  they  seriously  aggravate  the  mischief  by  letting  the 
creature  run  them  into  debt  for  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  in  a 
twelvemonth.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  at  the  time  when  a  little  weak 
tattle  wa9  going  on  upon  the  subject  in  the  newspapers,  the 
economy  of  vice  was  rather  flouted  as  being  unfair.  It  seemed 
to  the  Belgravian  Mother  to  deprive  virtue  of  what  she  had  appa¬ 
rently  been  considering  its  solitary  but  undoubted  advantage. 
The  cheapness  of  informal  domesticity  was  considered  to  be  down¬ 
right  offensive.  The  intrusion  of  weekly  bills  and  a  strict  scrutiny 
of  accounts  into  illicit  housekeeping  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  impertinence  and  an  incongruity.  If  the  lady  were  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  example  of  her  Parisian  sister,  and  plunge  her  victim  into 
an  abyss  of  expenditure  from  which  he  might  be  only  too  thankful 
to  emerge  with  the  aid  of  a  Belgravian  daughter,  she  would  have 
deserved  well  of  her  country.  Perhaps,  though,  her  country  does 
not  deserve  particularly  well  of  her. 

After  all,  as  somebody  has  well  said,  there  is  so  much  human 
nature  in  the  world !  And,  so  long  as  the  supply  remains  undi¬ 
minished,  youth  will  have  its  passions  and  its  weaknesses.  It  is  a 
question  how  far  the  studious  reticence  which  is  observed  about 
them  tends  to  cure  the  mischief,  and  whether  the  zeal  with  which 
his  passions  are  ignored  does  not  in  some  measure  hinder  a  lad  from 
making  as  good  tight  against  them  as  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
been  warned.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  a  public  reticence  about 
vice.  Of  the  evil  which  flows  from  the  Puritanic  and  indefensible 
obstinacy  that  refuses  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  certain  form 
of  immorality,  there  can  be  no  dispute  in  the  mind  of  anybody 
capable  of  honest  thought.  The  folly  of  not  acknowledging  a  set 
of  facts  that  stare  you  in  the  face  in  half  the  streets  of  London,  and 
the  effects  of  which  are  physically  so  disastrous,  need  not  be  insisted 
upon.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  all  the  substantial  argument 
is  on  the  one  side,  while  all  prejudice  and  tradition  and  sen¬ 
timental  feeling  are  on  the  other  ;  and  of  course  the  argu¬ 
ment.  must  lose  the  day,  until  a  change  of  feeling  in  some 


other  subject  incidentally  affects  this  as  well.  But  though  the 
cowardice  of  the  State  is  patent  and  most  gross,  the  cowardice  of 
parents  is  a  matter  which  raises  many  more  delicate  considerations. 
The  State  cannot  be  justified  in  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  social  pest 
which  stalks  abroad  in  the  streets,  but  the  case  of  the  parent  who 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  growth  of  passion  in  his  son  is  not  quite 
identical.  Yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  stuff  talked 
which  implies  rather  a  desire  to  shirk  a  possible  responsibility 
than  honestly  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  responsibility.  The 
greatest  reverence  is  due  to  youth,  people  say.  So  it  is,  but  it  is 
slightly  questionable  whether  you  are  showing  your  reverence  for 
youth  by  allowing  a  lad  to  encounter  all  the  temptations  of  his 
age,  and  plunge  into  the  “mud-bath  ”  without  a  word  of  warning 
or  direction.  If  it  were  quite  certain  that  his  nature  would 
never  be  conscious  of  this  particular  passion,  silence  about  it 
would  probably  be  the  most  efficient  form  of  reverence.  But  there 
is  no  certainty  of  this  sort.  Then,  again,  people  urge  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  things,  lads  must  find  out  the  world  for  themselves ; 
that  a  father  cannot  pretend  to  fight  his  son’s  battles  for  him,  or 
to  shield  him  from  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
very  bad  thing  if  he  could.  Of  course  it  would.  Only  there  is  a 
difference.  The  blunders  to  which  a  lad  is  exposed  upon  entering 
life  in  an  ordinary  way  are  comparatively  very  trifling,  and  they 
remedy  themselves.  If  he  is  presumptuous,  he  gets  snubbed. 
If  he  is  inclined  to  extravagance,  he  finds  himself  pinched  and 
dunned.  If  he  is  indolent,  be  soon  discovers  that  lie  is  being 
outstripped.  But  in  the  case  of  his  passions,  the  penalty  may  be 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  guilt,  and  very  possibly  it  may,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  not  only  not  act  as  its  own  remedy,  but  prove  a 
sort  of  additional  evil  and  degradation.  Before  Lord  Hardwicke’s 
“  Marriage  Act  ”  was  passed,  when  it  was  uncertain  what 
really  constituted  a  legal  marriage,  youthful  squires  used  to  come 
up  to  London  and  find  themselves  tied  for  life  to  some  infamous 
wretch,  almost  without  knowing  it.  Thi3  is  not  a  peril  to  which 
the  youthful  squires  of  to-day  are  exposed  ;  but  there  are  others 
not  a  bit  less  disagreeable.  It  is  only  a  few  infatuated  fools,  such 
as  occasionally  appear  in  the  law  courts,  who  fall  into  overt 
snares.  But,  as  everybody  knows,  there  is  no  end  of  the  secret 
pitfalls  of  all  sorts  which  await  youth  and  inexperience;  and  it  is 
not  fair  that  youth  should  be  allowed  to  go  among  them  without 
some  sort  of  monition.  The  consequence  of  such  ill-j  udged  re¬ 
serve  is,  that  boys  come  into  the  presence  of  evil  without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  except  what  they  may  have 
evolved  out  of  the  human  consciousness  by  discussion  with 
others  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  If  George  Barnwell’s  master 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  warn  him,  in  a  dozen  words, 
that  Mrs.  Sarah  Millwood  was  a  wicked  greedy  wanton,  who 
would  be  his  undoing,  the  unhappy  wight  would  probably  not 
have  murdered  his  uncle.  This,  however,  is  the  one  point  on 
which  youth  gets  no  benefit  from  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  possessed  by  its  elders.  Polonius  advises  Laertes  to 
beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  and  in  other  respects  warns  him 
how  to  quit  himself ;  but  Shakspeare  was  quite  true  to  life,  as  well 
as  regardful  of  stage  decorum,  when  he  made  the  sage  say  not  a 
word  about  a  kind  of  friendship  which  is  often  worse  than  the 
bitterest  quarrel.  Yet,  by  the  way,  both  Polonius  and  Laertes 
took  care  to  give  an  uncommonly  plain-spoken  warning  to 
Ophelia.  But,  in  truth,  a  detached  injunction  goes  a  very  little 
way.  It  sounds  conventional,  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  sink 
far  in.  A  habit  of  looking  at  the  matter  with  a  frank  manli¬ 
ness  is  the  thing  to  be  cultivated.  This  is  very  different  from 
an  indelicate  grossness,  just  as  it  is  from  the  stupid  reticence  about 
things  which  owe  their  importance  only  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
always  kept  strictly  veiled.  As  it  is,  lads  are  virtually  taught 
only  that  human  nature  is  a  horrible  mischief,  and  not  how  to 
control  its  excesses.  Fathers  are  apt  to  treat  their  sons  too  much 
in  the  fashion  in  which  girls  are  treated  at  a  boarding-school. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  revolting  than  coarse  talk  in  such 
a  relation  ;  but  there  is  no  resemblance  between  coarse  talk  and  a 
manly  instruction.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  because  we  never 
hear  in  England  of  Delilah  being  sent  to  gaol  for  ruining  a  lad 
of  twenty,  that  there  are  no  other  misfortunes  which  this  manly 
instruction  might  obviate.  People  do  not  quench  passions  and 
curiosity  by  pretending  to  think  that  they  do  not  exist. 


COLONIAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  Colonial  Minister  has  much  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  modern  doctrine  that  dependencies  inhabited 
by  Englishmen  must  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The 
satellites  which  are  gradually  detaching  themselves  from  the  central 
sphere  still  move  in  the  constitutional  orbit,  but  they  are  subject 
to  unaccountable  aberrations.  The  colony  of  Victoria  is  trying,  for 
the  benefit  of  constitutional  analysts,  the  curious  question  whether 
a  House  of  Commons  could  coexist  with  a  non-hereditary  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  absence  of  any  feeling  of  respect  on  either  side  which 
could  inspire  mutual  deference.  New  Zealand,  in  an  amphibious 
condition  between  peace  and  war  with  the  natives,  demands  the 
exclusive  right  and  duty  of  providing  its  own  military  force,  and 
dismisses  a  Ministry  for  proposing  the  taxes  which  are  required  to 
meet  the  additional  expense.  Mr.  Cardwell’s  announcement  that 
no  Imperial  guarantee  will  be  available  to  secure  future  loans  has 
been  received  with  creditable  equanimity.  All  parties  in  New 
Zealand  are  dissatisfied  with  General  Cameron’s  conduct  of  the 
recent  campaigns,  and  Sir  George  Grey  has  recovered  a  little 
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of  liis  former  popularity  in  consequence  of  his  rupture  with  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  military  reasons  for  the  cautious  strategy  which  has 
undoubtedly  encouraged  native  audacity  ;  but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  colonists  believe  that  they  could  manage  the  war  better 
themselves.  An  officer  of  the  regular  army  serving  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  Empire  necessarily  occupies  in  some  degree  the  position 
of  an  independent  auxiliary;  and  his  duty  to  his  own  Government 
and  to  the  troops  under  his  command  may,  in  his  own  opinion, 
frequently  conflict  with  his  deference  to  the  requests  or  orders  of 
local  authorities.  Although  it  is  not  for  a  soldier,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  quarrel,  the  zeal  of  a  General 
in  colonial  service  is  not  unlikely  to  vary  with  his  appreciation  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  General 
Cameron’s  professional  qualifications,  or  his  desire  to  perform  his 
duty,  but  for  a  considerable  time  he  has  differed  from  the  Governor 
and  the  Ministry  as  to  the  management,  and  perhaps  as  to  the 
object,  of  the  war.  "When  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  Par¬ 
liament,  all  the  parties  in  New  Zealand  have  been  represented  by 
their  respective  advocates,  and  the  Colonial  Office  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  urged  to  maintain  the  independent  action  of  its  own 
civil  and  military  agents.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the 
colony  will  simplify  Mr.  Cardwell’s  duties,  though  it  will  per¬ 
ceptibly  relax  the  connection  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
Crown. 

The  present  state  of  New  Zealand  cannot  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  without  perfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  politics  of 
the  islands.  Peace  has  been  proclaimed,  and  war  has  about  the 
same  time  been  resumed ;  nor  is  it  perfectly  clear  whether  the 
Maori  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Colonial  Government  are  in  all 
cases  distinguishable.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  lately  Minister  for  Native 
Affairs,  explains  the  Peace  proclamation  by  the  statement  that 
some  of  the  tribes  are  willing  to  abstain  from  hostilities  if  they 
are  assured  against  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  settlers.  In  other 
districts  of  the  colon}',  friendly  and  hostile  natives  appear  to 
be  mixed  together,  and  the  most  inveterate  opponents  of  English 
supremacy  have  generally  adopted  the  barbarous  superstition 
of  the  Ilau-haus.  On  the  East  coast  1,000  loyal  natives  are  en¬ 
gaged  against  the  fanatics,  who  are  sealing  their  own  doom,  and 
possibly  ruining  the  prospects  of  their  race.  The  real  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  not  to  defeat  or  to  destroy  the  Maoris,  but  to  induce 
them  to  live  under  English  laws  and  to  relinquish  their  pro¬ 
jects  of  separate  independence.  "When  tribes  which  had  been 
ostensibly  converted  relapse  into  heathenism  and  cannibalism, 
their  disappearance  raises  only  a  question  of  time.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  natives,  calmly  expresses  his  con¬ 
viction  that,  “  from  Taranaki  to  Wanganui,  the  Taranaki  and 
Ngatiruanui  must  be  destroyed.  They  have  always  been  cruel  and 
treacherous,  and  the  last  two  horrid  murders,  in  which  they  in¬ 
vited  men  to  bring  the  proclamation  of  peace  to  them  and  then 
murdered  them,  seals  their  doom.  They  are  few  in  number,  thank 
God.”  If  they  were  many  in  number  their  destiny  would  be  the 
same.  Benevolent  persons  at  home  who  undertake  the  protection 
of  aboriginal  races  must  sometimes  be  driven  to  despair  by  the 
incurable  perversity  of  their  clients.  European  settlers  are  some¬ 
times  tyrannical,  but  natives  are  at  the  mercy  of  impostors.  The 
answer  to  the  exhortations  of  Exeter  Hall  is  rendered  by  necro¬ 
mantic  buffoons,  who  deduce  false  prophecies  from  the  bones 
of  murdered  Englishmen,  and  preach  a  gospel  compounded 
of  scraps  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  their  own  savage  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  Colonial  Parliament  appears  honestly  to  desire 
the  reclamation  of  that  part  of  the  Maori  population  which 
is  willing  to  abide  by  civilized  customs.  A  Commission  is 
to  report  on  the  means  of  representing  the  natives  in  the 
Assembly,  and  the  property  of  the  Maoris  is  to  be  protected 
By  English  law.  The  concession,  if  it  becomes  operation,  involves 
the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  of  their  own  claim  to 
separate  territory  and  to  tribal  proprietorship.  If  they  are  wise 
enough  to  become  Englishmen,  they  may  survive  by  absorption  in 
the  mass  of  the  superior  race,  as  many  old  European  tribes  merged 
themselves,  to  their  own  great  advantage,  in  the  body  ot  the  Roman 
Empire. 

When  Mr.  Cardwell  has  for  the  time  disposed  of  the  most  pres¬ 
sing  questions  relating  to  New  Zealand,  he  may  seek  recreation  in 
correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Victoria.  I  he  dead-lock 
of  the  Constitution  still  continues,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  or  picked  by  the  illegal  device  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Ministry,  who  have  borrowed  half  a  million  from  a  bank  on  their 
own  authority.  The  irregularity  of  the  measure  is  admitted 
in  the  very  contrivance  by  which  a  direct  breach  oi  the  law  is 
nominally  evaded.  The  Government  owns  its  inability  to  pledge 
the  credit  of  the  colony ;  but  it  is  bound  to  pay  its  debts,  and 
consequently  it  acknowledges  judgment  in  a  series  of  collusive 
actions  brought  by  a  friendly  banker  to  recover  advances.  If  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  his  Minister  were  driven  to  adopt  similar 
plans  to  evade  applications  to  their  Parliament,  all  the  supporters 
of  constitutional  liberty  would  declare  that  the  trick  was  more 
discreditable  than  open  defiance  of  law.  It  is  much  safer,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  less  culpable,  to  disregard  the  rights  of  a 
Legislative  Council  in  favour  of  the  claims  ot  an  Assembly  ;  but 
the  Home  Government  will  scarcely  approve  of  a  deliberate 
usurpation  of  power  to  assist  one  of  two  contending  tactions.  AY  hat- 
ever  may  be  the  respective  privileges  of  the  two  branches  ot  the 
Legislature,  it  i3  certain  that  no  valid  Act  can  be  passed  without  the 
concurrence  of  both  bodies.  Taxes  are  now  levied  in  virtue  of  mere 
resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  and  other  duties  have  been  remitted 


on  the  same  authority.  In  imitation  of  the  Protectionists  of 
America,  the  colonial  opponents  of  Free-trade,  who  control  the 
Assembly,  are  disposed  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  those  imports  which 
find  no  indigenous  competition.  The  duties  on  tea,  on  sugar,  and 
on  opium,  having  thus  been  reduced  by  vote  of  the  Assembly,  im¬ 
porters  were  required  to  deposit  security  for  payment  of  the  full 
amount  if  it  should  be  afterwards  required  by  law.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Customs,  however,  has  issued  notice  that  deposits 
will  be  no  longer  required,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  resolved  practically  to  supersede  the  legitimate  functions 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  Arbitrary  power,  exercised  by  a  de¬ 
mocracy  for  the  discouragement  of  Free-trade,  would  embarrass 
some  popular  reformers  in  England,  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
troubling  themselves  with  the  results  of  experience. 

The  technical  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  becomes  more 
and  more  closely  identified  with  the  conflict  between  the  educated 
classes  and  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  merchants,  bankers, 
and  lawyers  of  Melbourne  have,  by  large  majorities,  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
have  applauded  the  partisanship  of  the  Governor  and  his 
advisers,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Assembly.  Votes  of  thanks 
to  a  bank  manager  for  his  noble  and  patriotic  conduct  in  lending' 
the  money  of  his  employers  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  security  of 
the  borrowers.  Banks  have  no  business  with  patriotism,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  opposed  to  law ;  and  if  a  new  Assembly  contained 
a  majority  of  the  present  Opposition,  the  Chartered  Bank  might 
find  reason  to  regret  its  complicity  in  the  irregularities  of  the 
Government.  A  general  election,  however,  would  probably 
strengthen  the  democratic  or  Protectionist  party,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  English  belief  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  supreme 
will  assist  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Assembly  over  the 
Council.  The  more  numerous  body,  encouraged  by  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  Government  and  by  its  own  popularity,  has 
determined  that  its  dignity  would  not  permit  the  reference  of 
the  dispute  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council;  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  has  no  means  of  interfering,  except  by 
recalling  a  Governor  who  has  certainly  given  a  new  and 
wide  interpretation  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office.  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  in  Canada,  English  colonists  must 
discover  for  themselves  how  far  institutions  which  are  inevitably 
democratic  require  the  restraint  of  a  strong  executive  power.  The 
spirit  of  the  English  Constitution  evaporates  during  exportation 
into  countries  where  there  is  no  powerful  minority  to  repress 
innovation.  All  the  great  colonics  seem  likely  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  United  States  in  taxing  consumers  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  classes  of  producers,  and  incidentally  for  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  trade.  Hereafter  they  will  perhaps  discover  the 
mistake,  which  was  more  easily  exploded  in  England  because  the 
opponents  of  Free-trade  ■were  at  the  same  time  the  objects  ol 
popular  jealousy.  The  Legislative  Council  of  Aictoria  lias  law 
and  economic  principle  on  its  side,  but  in  the  present  struggle  it 
will  almost  certainly  be  defeated. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  ROWING. 

riMIE  rowing  of  the  past  term  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may 
justify  some  speculation  as  to  the  probable  result  oi  the  con¬ 
test  at  Easter.  The  trial  eights  generally  include  the  most 
promising  candidates  for  the  vacant  places  in  the  University  crews. 
Now  all  the  critics  agree  in  asserting  that  the  race  at  Oxford  this 
year  was  unusually  good,  and  that  at  Cambridge  worse. than  the 
average.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  disposition,  from 
which  rowing  critics  are  not  more  exempt  than  other  mortals,  to 
see  the  faults  of  the  side  that  is  out  of  favour,  we  fear  that  it 
must  be  assumed  that  Cambridge  rowing  is  still  without  much 
promise.  This  is  in  every  way  to  be  regretted,  ihere  was  a 
marked  improvement  last  year,  which  gave  hopes  of.  a  return  to 
the  days  of  closer  contests.  If  these  hopes  should  be  disappointed, 
and  we  should  have  another  exhibition  of  runaway  racing-,  the 
Cambridge  undergraduates  would  be  in  danger  of  hopeless  demo¬ 
ralization.  There  is,  however,  still  time  enough  to  secure  a  better 
result.  If  the  authorities  of  the  University  Boat  Club  do  their 
best,  the  struggle  may  at  worst  resemble  that,  of  two  race-horses,, 
and  not  one  between  a  race-horse  and  a  cart-horse.  From  some  of 
the  remedies,  however,  that  have  been  suggested,  we  have  fears 
that  they  are  not  yet  on  the  right  track.  Tor  the  last  three  or 
form  years,  various  changes  have  been  made  at  Cambridge  in  the 
system  of  rowing  and  boat-racing,  and  all  kinds  of  suggestions  have 
been  thrown  out.  Much  as  a  gentleman  attributes  his  headache 
to  the  salmon,  to  the  soda-water,  or  to  the  last  cigar,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  oarsmen  have  been  attributing  their  defeats  to.  every 
imaginable  cause,  however  trivial ;  and  yet  the  true  cause  is  very- 
simple  and  well-known,  and,  if  they  had  directed  all  their  efforts 
towards  removing  it,  must  have  disappeared,  or  been  diminished, 
before  this  time.  Before  speaking  of  it,  we  will  notice  one  or 
two  of  the  other  remedies  that  have  been  suggested.  I  hey 
are  all  as  it  seems  to  us,  quite  insufficient,  and  even  hurtful, 
so  far* as  they  distract  attention  from  the  most  effective  line 
of  policy.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  the  crews 
were  not  fairly  chosen— that  "there  was  an  undue  preference  ot 
Trinity  men  or  of  old  Etonians.  This  accusation  was  shown  to  be 
totally  groundless,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  had  little  currency, 
for  the  worst  of  all  symptoms  is  that  men  should  begin  to  quarrel 
amongst  themselves.  Another  set  of  excuses  bears  upon  the 
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relative  numbers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Recent  changes  at 
Cambridge  have  enabled  “  Poll-men  ”  to  take  their  degree 
in  nine  terms,  or  less  than  three  years.  Now  a  man  who 
learns  to  row  for  the  first  time  at  the  University  very 
often  does  not  distinguish  himself  on  the  river  till  the  end 
of  his  second  or  his  third  j'ear.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
best  oars  in  the  crew  were  generally  those  who  were  in  their 
fourth  year.  Of  many  of  these  Cambridge  is  now  undoubtedly 
deprived,  and  this  premature  cutting  short  of  the  career  of  her 
best  oarsmen  renders  it  more  difficult  to  keep  up  rowing  tradi¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  greater  chance  that  the  old  style  may  die  out. 
In  consequence  of  such  considerations,  it  has  been  proposed  by 
Cambridge  to  limit  the  number  of  terms  during  which  a  man  is 
to  be  allowed  to  row  in  the  University  race;  to  stipulate,  for 
example,  that  men  of  neither  University  are  to  row  more  than 
four  years  after  their  matriculation.  To  this,  however,  we  hope 
that  Oxford  will  not  consent.  Cambridge  has  probably  more 
undergraduates  in  residence,  although  we  cannot  give  the  exact 
figures.  The  number  of  matriculations  at  Oxford,  in  1864,  was 
476;  and  the  number  of  B.A.  degrees,  324,  as  appears  from  the 
Calendar.  At  Cambridge,  in  the  same  year,  the  number  of  matri¬ 
culations  was  a  little  over  500,  and  the  number  of  B.A.  degrees 
nearly  400.  Hence  the  greater  length  of  residence  of  Oxford  may 
be  considered  to  be  compensated  by  the  greater  number  of  under¬ 
graduates  at  Cambridge.  All  arbitrary  restrictions  are  undesirable. 
It  is  enough  to  insist  upon  bond  fide  residence  ;  and  no  system  of 
handicapping  would  really  make  the  difference  desired.  It  would 
cut  off  one  or  two  good  men  from  Oxford  crews  ;  but  it  would  not 
alter  the  style  of  rowing,  so  long  as  the  older  oars  continued  to 
give  their  assistance  as  models  and  trainers.  Now,  it  has  been 
abundantly  evident  that  in  the  late  races  (with  the  exception  of 
last  year’s)  Oxford  could  easily  have  given  away  two  or  three 
men,  and  filled  their  places  from  other  College  crews,  without 
risk  of  defeat.  Moreover,  it  is  more  desirable  to  improve 
Cambridge  than  to  damage  Oxford  crews.  We  may  notice  one 
other  remedy,  which  seems  to  us  equally  objectionable.  It  has 
actually  been  proposed  to  alter  the  Cambridge  river — to  do  away 
with  “  Grassy  Corner,”  and  make  a  straight  canal  from  the  Plough 
to  the  “  first-post.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sluggish  water  of 
the  Cam  tells  against  Cambridge  rowing,  and  that  the  sharp  comers 
have  certain  disadvantages.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  gain  at  all  proportionate  to  the  expense.  Against 
this,  as  against  other  proposals,  there  is  the  conclusive  considera¬ 
tion  that,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  Cambridge  rowing  was  as  good 
as  the  very  best  that  could  be  brought  against  it ;  and  it 
was  learnt  on  j  ust  the  same  river  which  is  now  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  falling-off.  No  one  who  remem¬ 
bers  the  University  crews  to  which  Mr.  Hall  rowed  stroke, 
or  the  First  Trinity  Crew  which  Mr.  Royds  took  to  the 
head  of  the  river,  will  believe  that  rowing  must  necessarily  be 
bad  on  the  Cam,  on  account  of  the  corners.  To  say  that  rowing 
can’t  be  learnt  on  the  Cam  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  hunting 
can’t  be  learnt  out  of  Leicestershire.  Other  counties  may  not  be 
so  favourable  to  the  sport,  but  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  can  be 
done,  in  them,  as  everybody  knows. 

Leaving  these  and  other  equally  wild  proposals,  let  us  come  to  the 
genuine  origin  of  the  evil.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  last  five  races  can 
have  much  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  Cambridge  defeats. 
Her  last  victory  was  won,  after  a  fine  race,  in  i860.  In  1861, 
Cambridge  lost,  with  a  crew  which  still  possessed  all  other  elements 
of  success,  but  which  was  insufficiently  trained.  In  the  next,  two 
years,  1 862  and  1 863,  whatever  other  causes  may  have  contributed, 
the  physique  of  the  Cambridge  crews  was  manifestly  inferior  to 
that  of  their  opponents.  In  the  first  of  those  years  they  must 
have  averaged  at  least  a  stone  lighter,  and  in  the  second,  two  or 
three  inches  shorter,  than  their  rivals.  With  such  odds,  victory 
was  almost  hopeless.  But  in  the  last  two  years,  1864  and  1865, 
no  such  difference  existed.  The  advantage  of  either  side  in 
strength  was  inconsiderable,  and  such  as  a  very  little  difference  in 
skill  might  counterbalance.  On  the  first  occasion,  Cambridge 
were  beaten  from  the  first  hundred  yards ;  in  the  second,  after  a 
very  gallant  race,  they  were  rowed  to  a  complete  standstill 
a  mile  short  of  the  winning-post.  The  moral  of  this  seems  to  be  j 
obvious.  It  disposes  at  once  of  all  the  excuses  bearing  upon  the  j 
difficulty  of  getting  men.  To  whatever  disadvantages  Cambridge 
may  be  subjected  in  choosing  her  men,  she  can  still  manage  to 
bring  together  a  crew  equal  in  physical  excellence  to  their  | 
opponents.  In  former  times,  this  was  enough  to  ensure  a  good  ! 
race.  The  defeats  suffered  were  only  when  some  accident  had  j 
prevented  a  crew  from  being  up  to  the  average  in  point  of  actual  I 
strength.  But  that  was  when  both  crews  knew  equally'  well  how  ; 
to  row.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Cambridge  men  at  present  do  not  j 
possess  that  knowledge.  Their  strength  is  expended  in  pressing 
the  boat  down  into  the  water,  or  in  jerking  themselves  up  to  their 
oars,  or  in  rolling  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  in  rowing 
through  the  air ;  but  it  is  not  directed,  as  their  mathematics 
should  teach  them  to  direct  it,  towards  propelling  the  boat 
along  the  surface.  Now  it  would  be  just  as  well  if,  before 
proposing  half  a  dozen  different  ways  of  avoiding  future  disaster, 
they  would  try  the  simple  one  of  learning  how  to  row.  To 
modify  slightly  an  old  proverb  for  their  benefit,  it  is  generally 
a  bad  oarsman  that  complains  of  bis  boat,  but  invariably  a  bad 
one  that  complains  of  his  river.  Their  faults  have  been  so  con-  1 
stantly  pointed  out,  and  must  be  so  well  known  to  them,  that  it  is 
disheartening  to  see  them  propose  every  remedy  except  that  of 
getting  rid  of  their  faults. 


We  are  not  about  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  such  a  falling-off'  in  the  Cambridge  style.  The 
fact  of  the  falling-off  is  undeniable,  but  it  would  only  he  re¬ 
opening  certain  personal  controversies  to  attempt  to  account  for 
it.  When,  however,  the  tradition  of  good  rowing  has  once  been 
broken,  it  is,  we  must  admit,  extremely  difficult  to  restoro  it. 
Rowing,  like  virtue,  is  much  better  taught  by  example  than  by 
precept.  It  is  very  easy  to  giro  a  man  any  of  those  little  bits  of 
advice  which  we  hear  so  often  shouted  by  enthusiastic  trainers  of 
youth.  “  Catch  the  beginning,”  “  put  your  back  into  it,”  and 
other  exhortations  showing  a  more  refined  knowledge  of  the  art, 
are  useful  in  their  way.  But  they  are  much  like  telling  a  boy  to 
he  industrious  aud  to  speak  the  truth ;  he  does  not  even  know 
what  is  meant,  till  he  sees  his  preceptor  practising  his  own  maxims. 
In  the  same  way,  a  man  will  learn  more  about  rowing  by  sitting 
for  five  minutes  behind  an  accomplished  oarsman,  and  trying  to 
imitate  bis  action,  than  by  five  hours’  preaching.  Now  in  Cambridge 
there  has  been,  for  a  time,  an  almost  complete  absence  of  good  ex¬ 
amples.  A  sculptor  would  not  produce  a  good  statue  of  an  athlete 
who  should  take  for  bis  model,  not  a  real  performer,  but  the  clumsy 
attempts  of  an  amateur  evolving  the  appropriate  attitudes  of  a 
boxer  or  a  quoit-thrower  out  of  bis  own  consciousness.  And  it 
lias  been  quite  melancholy  to  see  splendid  young  men  imitating 
the  jerks  aud  contortions  and  clumsy  tricks  of  their  predecessors, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  learning  rowing.  The  occa¬ 
sional  well-meant  lessons  of  old  practical  professors  of  the  art 
have  been  quite  worthless  in  presence  of  this  disturbing  influence. 
Rowing  has  almost  become  a  lost  art,  and,  with  bacl  examples 
constantly  before  their  eyes,  it  bos  been  very  difficult  for  a  purer 
school  to  arise.  Mere  theoretical  advice  was  helpless. 

We  entertain,  however,  some  hopes  of  better  things.  There  are, 
at  last,  some  men  who  certainly  understand  the  art  at  Cambridge. 
The  amateur  champion  of  the  Thames  must  know  something  about 
the  propulsion  of  boats  through  water,  although  his  stroke  was 
scarcely  what  might  have  been  expected  from  so  finished  a  sculler. 
Mr.  Griffiths,  again,  has  shown  that  Cambridge  men  could  still 
win  a  four-oared  race  at  Ilenley,  and  lie  will  probably  be  the  stroke 
of  next  year’s  crew,  as  he  was  oue  of  the  best  men  in  last  year’s. 
The  two  other  old  University  oars  who  are  mentioned  as  likely  to 
row  are  both  less  marked  with  the  characteristic  fault  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  rowing  than  their  colleagues.  If,  therefore,  pains  are  taken 
to  form  the  style  of  tho  new  men  by  assiduous  practice  upon  the 
best  existing  models,  we  may  still  see  a  crew  worth  looking  at. 
By  concentrating  the  attention  of  rowing  men  at  Cambridge  upon 
improvement  of  the  style  rather  than  upon  any  extraneous 
modes  of  extrication  from  their  difficulties,  some  progress  will 
inevitably  follow  in  time,  with  duo  patience. 


LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

IT  seems  as  though  at  last  the  poet’s  prophecy  were  receiving 
its  tardy  fulfilment.  London  is  at  least  attempting  to  re¬ 
trieve  its  long  arrears  of  neglected  duty.  Public  spirit,  or  the  last 
necessity  of  the  case,  recognises  its  obligation  to 

Bid  Harbours  open,  public  Ways  extend, 

Bid  Temples,  worthier  of  the  God,  ascend  ; 

Bid  the  broad  Arch  tho  dangerous  flood  contain, 

The  Mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main ; 

Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  command, 

And  roll  obedient  Rivers  through  the  land : 

These  honours  peace  to  happy  Britain  brings, 

These  arc  Imperial  works,  and  worthy  Kings. 

Only  our  kings  arc  Sir  John  Thwaites  and  his  companions, 
Parliamentary  Commissions,  and  Boards  of  Works ;  aud  we  leave  to 
Imperial  minds  and  Imperial  men  across  the  Channel  the  Imperial 
work  of  creating  a  new  capital  at  a  single  stroke.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  though  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  enjoy  the  mild  sway  of  a 
Haussman,  wo  may  with  some  mild  satisfaction  survey  the  less 
ambitious  successes  of  a  Thwaites.  Our  municipal,  like  our 
constitutional,  reforms  are  conducted  on  the  old — Anglo-Saxon, 
wo  suppose — principle  of  instalments.  Our  improvements  are  very 
fragmentary,  our  legislation  of  the  familiar  bit-by-bit  kind.  We 
never  think  of  an  improvement  till  we  have  bad  the  most  ample  and 
convincing  proof  of  an  intolerable  evil.  What,  however,  we  lose  in 
system  and  scientific  arrangement  wo  perhaps  save  in  avoiding  un¬ 
necessary  and  premature  cost.  However  much  some  people  may  be 
disposed  to  admire  the  symmetry  of  Parisian  improvements— and  we 
do  not  claim  to  rank  ourselves  among  those  admirers — it  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  much  has  been  done,  and  immense  burdens  thrown 
on  a  single  generation  of  owners  and  occupiers,  which  are  either 
needless  or  premature,  or  both.  Nobody  can  charge  us  in 
London  with  innovating,  except  under  the  last  and  direst 
necessity  of  self-preservation.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  been  drawn  up,  and  it  forms 
a  fair  commentary  on  our  method  of  dealing  with  evils  which 
have  ouly  not  arrived  at  that  proverbial  pitch  at  which  they 
and  their  remedies  are  equally  intolerable.  Not  that  it  is  with 
anything  like  complacency  that  we  open  our  purses,  nor  is  it  with 
anything  as  yet  approaching  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  success  that 
wo  audit  the  heaviest  item  of  Sir  John  Thwaites’s  ’itlle  bill.  The 
Main  Drainage  scheme  can  only  be  tested  by  its  completion,  and 
its  completion  must  be  delayed  till  tbe  Thames  Embankment  is 
finished ;  and  embankments  are  among  the  slowest  of  achievements, 
because  they  are  necessarily  of  the  most  solid  character.  But, 
whatever  may  ho  the  result  of  the  present  interception  of  the 
metropolitan  sewage  and  its  absorption  into  the  Thames  halfway 
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down  the  river,  we  have  made,  at  the  very  worst,  a  great  advance, 
and  we  have  travelled  at  least  one  half  of  the  way  to  success.  We 
hesitate  to  pronounce  confidently  on  the  matter  at  present.  The 
Thames  does  not  look  much  more  silvery  than  it  did  in  the 
days  of  the  Parliamentary  panic;  the  diversion  of  five-sixths 
of  the  sewage  has  certainly  not  reduced  the  blackness  of  the 
river  at  London  Bridge  by  five-sixths  ;  and  though  we  have 
heard  of  an  adventurous  dace  being  caught  somewhere  near 
Blackfriars,  the  chances  of  the  Thames  being  again  a  salmon  river 
are  not  very  promising.  If,  however,  the  expenditure  of  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  and  more  can  take  the  sewage  of  London  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  into  Essex,  we  shall  have  some  means  of  judging 
what  it  will  cost  to  eject  it  into  the  German  Ocean.  Meantime,  a 
suspicion  presents  itself  that  we  have  done  too  much  or  too  little. 
A  lease  has  been  taken  of  the  Northern  sewage ;  if  this  scheme 
shall  turn  out  to  be  a  success,  it  will  prove  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  take  the  sewage  so  far  afield,  and  then  we  have  done 
too  much.  If  it  fails,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  we 
have  done  enough,  by  allowing  the  Thames  at  any  point  to  be 
the  receptacle  of  filth. 

The  Metropolitan  Board,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
responsible  for  a  success,  or  a  failure,  which  is  at  present  pro¬ 
blematical.  They  only  had  to  carry  out  a  course  dictated  to 
them.  As  regards  the  Embankment,  we  should  like  some  more 
details;  and  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  whether,  between  the 
Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Government  Board  of  Works,  some 
difficulties  will  not  arise  as  to  the  architectural  character,  not  only  of 
the  Embankment  itself,  but  of  its  entourage  of  buildings.  If  there 
exists  a  definite  plan  of  laying  out  the  Embankment,  it  is  not  one 
with  regard  to  which  the  public  has  yet  had  any  opportunity  of 
acquiring  information.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  here  is 
one  of  the  very  rarest  occasions  which  ever  presented  themselves  to 
taste.  The  Thames  in  London  is  not  a  river  of  first-rate  size ;  but 
the  beautiful  curve  which  it  takes  through  London  constitutes  a 
noble  opportunity  for  picturesque  treatment.  Its  width  is  consider¬ 
able  ;  its  bridges  are— #vith  the  exception  of  those  vile  railway  struc¬ 
tures — creditable.  The  Embankment  cannot,  by  any  possibility, 
miss  the  elements  of  dignity  and  taste.  The  architect  who  will  have 
to  deal  with  these  favourable  conditions  for  producing  a  splendid 
conception  will,  we  trust,  be  equal  to  his  task.  It  would  be  some¬ 
thing  to  know  who  he  is,  and  how  he  intends  to  treat — and  who  is  to 
commission  him  to  treat — that  great  work  about  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  what  Sir  John  Thwaites  vouchsafes  to  inform  us  is  only 
that  it  has  made  “considerable  progress.” 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  that,  if  we  are  to  commit 
so  much  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  we  must  soon  make 
up  our  minds  whether  we  should  not  give  that  body  more  of  our 
confidence.  What  with  Mr.  Cowper’s  official  Board  of  Works, 
and  Sir  John  Thwaites’s  Board,  and  the  City  authorities, 
and  the  parish  Vestries  with  their  clumsy  and  obstructive 
Paving  Committees  and  Lighting  Committees  and  Cleansing  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  what  with  the  powers  left  to  Gas  and  Water  Com¬ 
panies  to  interfere  with  everybody  and  to  spoil  everybody’s  work 
as  soon  as  it  is  done,  the  result  is  chaos.  Of  course,  when  we  say 
this,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  definite,  or  at  any  rate  to 
any  final,  approbation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  as  it  stands.  Its  elective  character,  if  it  has  certain 
advantages,  has  most  certain  and  unequivocal  drawbacks. 
The  members  very  naturally  look  at  business  from  a  local 
point  of  view.  They  often  speak,  and  not  seldom  vote,  with 
an  eye  to  parochial  popularity  and  re-election ;  and  of  voluntary 
and  unpaid  work  we  entertain  a  natural  and  involuntary  suspicion. 
But,  apart  from  all  this,  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions  produces 
nothing  but  evil.  On  a  former  occasion  we  expressed  ourselves 
intelligibly  on  the  incapacity  of  the  local  Vestries  of  the  Pancras 
and  Marylebone  order.  But  were  the  parish  Vestries  the  veiy 
opposite  of  what  they  are,  did  they  consist  of  the  choicest  wisdom 
and  spirit  of  the  best-educated  of  the  inhabitants,  we  should  not 
the  less  have  to  complain  of  the  separate  existence  and  separate 
powers  of  some  scores  of  independent  bodies,  with  rights  and 
duties  scarcely  defined  by  the  most  hazy  traditions,  with  con¬ 
flicting  interests — a  Sewer  Commissioner  here,  a  Chief  Corn- 
mis, sioner  there,  a  Committee  of  Common  Council  in  another  place, 
the  shadow  of  an  affiileship  in  Whitehall  Place,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  its  substance  in  Spring  Gardens.  All  these  separate 
authorities  and  jurisdictions  must  be  fused.  We  already  see  what 
has  come  of  the  existing  conflict,  in  the  refusal  of  the  City  to  carry 
the  Embankment  eastward  of  Blackfriars,  and  in  the  long  and 
weary  struggle  by  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  succeeded 
in  wrenching  from  the  City  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from 
Blackfriars  to  the  Bridge.  As  to  this  street,  Sir  John  Thwaites 
informs  us  thathe  has  been  “actively  engaged  ”  on  it.  We  must  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  for  a  large  announcement  of  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  a  very  sharp  eye,  indeed,  which  can  detect  at 
present  any  results  of  this  activity.  However,  much  is  pro¬ 
mised,  at  least  on  paper,  in  the  way  of  metropolitan  improve¬ 
ments,  and  something  will  be  done  ;  but  always  with  a  safe,  and 
prudent,  and  cautious  step.  The  great  principle  of  thinking  well 
over  an  improvement  before  you  plunge  into  it,  which  the  City 
authorities  always  scrupulously  respect,  and  in  virtue  of  which, 
it  has  taken  them  at  least  half  a  century  to  ponder  over  the 
Holborn  Valley  viaduct,  is  followed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
Once  more  Middle  Row  is  threatened,  and  positively  for  the  last 
time  that  nuisance  has  received  notice  to  quit.  Park  Lane,  we 
are  not  for  the  first  time  assured,  is  to  be  set  all  right ;  Garrick 
Street  is  to  be  finished,  and  a  considerable  flux  of  talk — not 


unpromising  talk — has  been  poured  out  over  Leicester  Square. 
The  great  question  of  a  thorough  communication  south  of  Oxford 
Street  has  been,  as  they  say,  ventilated,  and  we  hope  will  not 
end,  as  it  has  begun,  in  wind. 

However,  we  must  make  allowances.  The  Metropolitan  Board, 
is,  as  we  have  just  argued,  hampered  by  the  conflict  of  juris¬ 
dictions.  The  h  insbury  Park,  a  scheme  of  now  nearly  twentv- 
five  years’  standing,  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  and  a  parallel  scheme 
for  reclaiming  some  open  space  down  Bermondsey  way  hat 
been  “hung  up”  for  want  of  powers.  But  whilst  the  autho¬ 
rities  at  Spring  Gardens  are  partially  paralysed,  the  mischievous 
vivacity  of  other  London  corporations  has  been  in  full  swing.  Tin? 
Railway  Companies  no  sooner  see  a  new  park  or  a  new  street 
in  a  promising  state  approaching  to  completeness,  than  they  mark 
the  prey  as  their  own.  With  a  malevolent  will,  and,  what  is 
more,  with  active  capacities  for  destruction  and  disfigurement, 
the  roads  and  public  streets  are  crossed  by  those  hideous  cast-iron 
structures  on  which  the  engineers  of  this  iron  age  delight  to 
display  their  scientific  contempt  and  scorn  for  the  beautiful  and 
even  the  decent.  Thwaites  and  Cowper  may  build  up,  but  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  is  at  hand  to  destroy;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  sumptuous  and  convenient  system  of  sub¬ 
ways  in  the  new  Southwark  Street  laid  down,  than  a  can¬ 
tankerous  Gas  Company,  as  if  for  the  pure  love  of  mischief,  ripped 
up  the  whole  street  and  relaid  their  mains  close  to  the  surface,  only 
because  Parliament,  in  its  weakness,  had  made  the  use  of  subways 
permissive,  and  not  compulsory. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  is  a  very  plain  one ;  but  it  is  one  which 
must  be  repeated  and  dunned  into  the  public  ear,  at  whatever  cost 
of  iteration  and  bore,  till  it  is  accepted.  It  simply  consists  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  that  one  bugbear  and  scooped  turnip  which  is  used  to  terrify 
the  parochial  mind — or,  as  Lord  Westbury  would  say,  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  its  mind — centralization.  As  for  what  has  come  of 
local  jurisdiction  we  are  all  living — or  rather  moribund — instances 
of  it.  If  London  were  brought  under  one  municipal  rule,  and  that 
rule  responsible  to  Parliament,  we  should  have  hope.  What  that 
rule  should  be,  whether  of  a  Metropolitan  Board,  or  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  or  of  a  new  and  comprehensive  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  it  is  premature  to  discuss.  But  the  reign  of  chaos,  and  of 
warring  independent  little  Boards,  must  be  brought  to  an  end.. 
If  the  City  is  going  to  take  enlarged  and  improved  powers  for 
regulating  its  traffic,  there  is  no  need  to  confine  this  benefit 
to  the  east  of  Temple  Bar  and  Holborn  Bars.  If  Parliament 
thinks  proper  to  transfer,  as  a  public  work,  the  duty  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fires  from  insurance  companies  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and  Manchester  have  proved  that 
it  is  not  only  .possible,  but  politic,  to  extinguish  all  the  local  gae 
and  water  companies,  and  to  make  the  supply  of  these  necessaries 
of  life  a  public  duty,  instead  of  a  matter  of  private  municipal 
interest.  Centralization,  as  far  as  it  has  gone  in  London  with 
crippled  opportunities,  has  done  so  much  that  we  are  disposed  to 
give  it  more  chances. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

OF  time-honoured  customs,  few,  to  our  minds,  are  more  agreeable 
than  the  Westminster  Play.  It  is  a  performance  which, 
while  it  tends  to  inform  with  a  living  spirit  the  studies  of  youth, 
revives  the  memory  of  them  long  after  they  have  given  place  to 
the  inexorable  demands  and  duties  of  life.  On  such  occasions,  the 
genius  loci  exerts  peculiar  influence,  as  well  upon  those  now  starting 
from  the  barriers  as  upon  those  engaged  or  advanced  in  the  race 
which  all  in  their  several  degrees  must  run.  For  the  spectators 
have  many  of  them  once  been  performers  on  this  stage,  and  at  no 
distant  day  the  actors  who  have  recently  received  their  plaudits 
will  have  become  spectators  in  their  turn.  Pleasant  also  is  it, 
for  such  as  are  neither  Young  nor  Old  Westminsters,  to  contem¬ 
plate  both  the  performers  and  the  audience.  There  is  one  drama 
enacting  on  the  stage,  and  another  in  the  pit  and  galleries,  and  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  two.  The  curtain,  after 
two  or  three  short  hours,  falls  upon  the  scenes  of  Plautus  or 
Terence  ;  but  not  so  soon  pass  away  the  feelings  and  associations 
connected  with  these  presentments.  We  have  been  witnessing  in: 
these  periodical  assemblies  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of 
human  life  ;  hope  and  experience,  promise  and  fulfilment,  are  a? 
in  a  mirror  set  before  us.  We  have  been  looking  upon  fathers 
j  proud  of  their  sons’  achievements  in  the  preludes  of  honourable 
labour;  and  upon  sons  proud  of  their  fathers’  position  in  the 
i  State  or  the  Church.  In  this  reunion  of  youth,  manhood,  and 
age  we  realize  the  vivid  and  memorable  image  of  the  great  philo- 
|  sophic  poet  of  Rome : — 

Augescunt  alia?  gentes,  alia?  minuuntur ; 

Inquo  brevi  spatio  mutantur  sxcla  animantum. 

Et  quasi  cursores  vita'i  lampada  tradunt. 

The  play  chosen  for  this  year’s  representation  by  the  scholars  of 
St.  Peter’s  College  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  Plautus,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Captivi,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  that  author’s 
|  which,  without  damaging  excisions,  could  be  presented  to  such 
an  audience  by  youthful  performers.  In  plot  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Westminster  stock-pieces,  the  Anclria  and  the  Adelphi  of  Terence. 
In  fact,  after  a  certain  period  of  the  action,  the  Trinummus  of 
'  Plautus  is  not  very  skilfully  constructed.  It  has,  indeed,  found 
!  favour  with  English  translators  for  the  conduct  of  the  plot  and  the 
j  purity  of  its  morals.  As  regards  the  one,  they  observe  justly  that 
j  the  opening  of  the  comedy  is  highly  interesting,  and  that  the 
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incidents  arise  naturally  from  each  other ;  and  as  justly  they  remark 
that  it  abounds  with  excellent  moral  maxims,  and  that  what 
Plautus  himself  says  of  his  Captivi, 

Ad  pudicos  mores  faeta  est  hsec  Fabula, 

may  with  equal  reason  be  predicated  of  the  Trinummus.  Such 
critics,  however,  claim,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  the  piece 
is  fairly  entitled  to.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  grievous  fault, 
though  undoubtedly  it  is  a  defect,  in  the  Trinummm  as  in  the 
Captivi,  that  there  is  not  a  single  female  character  brought  upon 
the  stage.  The  Plautinian  ladies,  indeed,  arc  generally  “  society  ” 
by  no  means  “worshipful”  ;  they  have  very  little  character,  and 
that  little  not  of  the  best  kind.  Vet,  as  there  is  in  the  Trinummus  a 
very  exemplary  lover  (Lysiteles),  and  a  very  reluctant  bridegroom 
(Lesbonicus),  we  may  regret  our  inability  to  judge  with  our  own 
eyes  why  the  one  was  so  eager  and  the  other  so  loath  to  enter 
what  Sir  Peter  Teazle  calls  “  that  happy  state.”  A  much  more 
serious  blemish  in  this  comedy  is  that  the  interest  really  ceases 
with  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  and  that  the  spectator  in¬ 
evitably  foresees  the  catastrophe  of  the  fifth;  for  so  soon  as 
Charmides  is  once  more  safe  in  his  own  house  and  in  possession 
of  his  property,  the  end,  according  to  all  dramatic  law  and  usage, 
is  certain ;  neither  can  it  well  be  averted  without  the  interposition 
of  some  new  and  tardy  complication  of  the  story.  When  the 
curtain  drops  on  the  fourth  act,  we  know  that  the  Charles  Surface 
or  young  Dornton,  the  Lesbonicus  of  the  piece,  will  reform,  or  at 
least  promise  to  do  so ;  and  that  Lysiteles— the  dutiful  son  of  an 
even  yet  more  dutiful  sire — will  soon  cease  to  be  a  bachelor.  A 
practised  hand  might  easily  reduce  this  comedy  from  five  to  three 
acts,  and  we  think  that  the  spectators  would  not  be  losers  by  such 
compression.  Let  us  not  be  supposed,  however,  to  insinuate  that 
the  fifth  act  was  tedious  because  it  was  performed  by  youthful 
actors.  Plautus  had  full  justice  done  him  by  his  Westminster 
company.  Professional  performers  would  not  rescue  the  latter 
scenes  of  the  comedy  from  the  objection  that  we  have  made. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Philemon’s  Thesaurus,  the 
original  of  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  was  brought  more  artisti¬ 
cally  to  a  conclusion  than  the  Roman  version,  or  adaptation,  of  it. 
Plautus,  having  to  deal  with  a  far  less  critical  audience  than 
Philemon’s,  and  being  perhaps  hurried  by  his  employer  or  by  the 
emptiness  of  his  own  purse  at  the  time,  may  have  slurred  over  the 
last  act,  and  trusted  to  some  excellent  fooling  in  it  for  his  final 
plaudits.  Again,  the  name  of  the  play  is  not  happily  chosen. 
Whereas  that  of  the  Athenian  original  expressed  or  intimated  the 
pith  of  the  story — the  concealment  and  the  recovery  of  a  treasure — 
the  Roman  title  is  only  a  nickname  bestowed  on  himself  by  one 
of  the  dramatis  persona,  and  that  one,  though  for  the  short  time 
he  is  on  the  stage  a  fellow  of  excellent  wit,  not  by  any  means 
primarily  important.  The  Treasure  is  the  magnet  that  attracts  to 
itself  every  incident  and  character  of  the  comedy,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  the  precedence  assigned  to  it  by  Philemon. 

We  must  now  defend  Plautus  against  certain  critics  who  have 
found  fault  with  two  of  the  most  effective  scenes  in  his  comedy — 
the  scene  in  which  Stasimus  [Act  II.  Sc.  4]  dissuades,  or  more 
properly  terrifies,  Philto  from  having  anything  to  do  with  a  piece 
of  land ;  and  the  scene  [Act  IV.  Sc.  z] — a  later  one— in  which 
Charmides,  though  in  hot  haste  to  be  in  his  own  home  again, 
loiters  in  the  street,  as  is  alleged  by  the  critics,  out  of  sheer  curio¬ 
sity.  In  the  first  instance,  if  there  be  exaggeration,  it  is  so 
humorously  devised  that  we  can  no  more  complain  of  it  than 
we  do  of  Master  Launcelot’s  conversation  with  his  dog,  or  of 
Gobbo’s  tricks  upon  his  “  sand,  or  rather  high  gravel,  blind  ” 
father,  neither  of  which  in  any  way  forward  the  action  of 
the  plays  wherein  they  occur.  And,  in  the  second  instance, 
it  is  hard  to  blame  Charmides  for  loitering,  or  for  impertinent 
curiosity,  when  he  has  such  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 
a  very  queer  aud  questionable-looking  stranger  is  surveying 
his  premises  with  the  view  at  convenient  season  of  breaking  into 
his  house,  even  the  house  in  which  his  treasure  lies  hidden. 
Indeed  the  strength  and  the  merits  of  this  comedy  lie,  not  in  the 
plot,  nor  in  the  “  excellent  moral  precepts,”  but  in  the  vivacity 
and  humour  of  a  few  of  its  scenes.  So  lively,  pleasant,  and 
humorous  are  they  as  to  have  rendered  the  Trinummus  a  mine  of 
scenes,  or  suggestions  for  scenes,  to  many  modern  play-writers. 
French,  Italian,  German,  English,  and  Spanish  dramatists  have 
often  been  indebted  to  him.  Ariosto,  in  his  Suppositi,  has 
borrowed  from  him  the  Nlcvice  of  the  supposititious  father ; 
and  Shakspeare  probably,  through  the  medium  of  Gascoigne’s 
translation  of  the  Italian  play  (the  Supposes),  derived  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Pedant  in  Taming  the  Shrew.  The  Schatz  of 
Lessing,  the  Tresor  Cache  of  Destouches,  and  the  Dote  of 
Giovam-Maria  Cecchi  are  each  of  them  adaptations  of  the  comedy 
recently  performed  by  the  Westminster  scholars.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  comedy  that  in 
the  adaptations  of  the  Trinummus  the  invisible  ladies  are  no  longer 
hidden  treasures. 

The  Prologue  has  been  judiciously  retained  in  representation, 
not  that  it  throws  much  light  upon  the  succeeding  play,  as  is  the 
manner  with  ancient  Prologues  in  general,  but  because  it  is  just 
such  an  allegorical  affair  as  early  dramatic  writers  and  their 
audiences  delighted  in.  Our  own  stage  poets  were  long  before 
they  laid  such  preludes  aside;  and  wherever  they  occur,  they 
mark  either  a  very  primitive  condition  of  the  stage,  or  a  fashion 
which  long  continued  to  please.  The  Luxuria  and  Egestas  of 
Plautus  are  much  such  abstractions  as  the  characters  in  Brewer’s 
Lingua,  or  the  fate,  fury,  angel,  or  demon  that  accompanies 


English  tragedy,  while  it  yet  “  lisped  in  numbers.”  Ben  Jonson, 
who  copied  even  the  defects  of  the  ancients,  prefixes  to  his 
Staple  of  News  an  “  Induction,”  containing  such  personages 
as  “  Gossips’  Mirth,  Tattle,  Expectation,  and  Censure,  ‘  four 
gentlewomen  lady-like  attired  ’  "  !  “  Revenge,”  accompanied 

by  a  ghost,  ushers  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  even  iShak- 
speare  has  admitted  “Rumour  painted  full  of  Tongues.”  The 
riddle  of  Plautus  is  not  hard  to  hit.  Luxuria  has  long  been  an 
inmate  of  the  house  of  the  prodigal  Lesbonicus,  and  having 
no  more  to  gain  by  him,  hands  him  over  to  her  daughter 
Egestas.  IIow  consonant  to  Roman  taste  were  such  per¬ 
sonifications,  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  of  Latin  epic  poems 
abundantly  prove. 

We  must  not  suffer  Plautus  to  detain  us  any  longer  from  his 
representatives  at  Westminster.  If  the  tenants  of  Hades — we  of 
course  assume  the  humorous  old  Umbrian  to  be  in  comfortable 
lodgings  there — retain  any  relish  for  earthly  fame  and  applause, 
thrice  in  the  present  month  he  has  been  highly  gratified. 
Upon  the  actors  we  have  nothing  but  commendation  to  bestow. 
All  well  earned  their  hearty  and  repeated  plaudites.  Their 
declamation,  for  its  ease  and  distinctness,  struck  us  as  generally 
superior  to  that  of  former  years.  It  was  steady,  scholarly,  ani¬ 
mated,  and  by  no  means  stagey.  And  where  all  did  well,  it 
may  be  thought  invidious  to  make  especial  mention  of  any ; 
yet  we  cannot  forbear  a  hearty  tribute  of  praise  to  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Circuitt  as  Lysiteles,  and  of  Messrs. 
Mure  and  Bickmore  in  Stasimus  and  Sycoplianta.  Mr.  Bickmore's 
look  and  action  on  discovering  that  he,  the  counterfeit  messenger 
from  an  imaginary  Charmides,  has  all  the  time  been  talking  with 
the  real  Charmides — ipsissumus  as  that  elder  calls  himself — were 
worthy  of  an  able  and  experienced  actor.  The  part  of  Lysiteles 
was  most  gracefully  and  effectively  rendered,  and  each  of  the  three 
grave  and  reverend  seniors  was  played  with  spirit  and  discretion. 
We  venture  to  suggest  a  slight  retrenchment  in  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  on  any  future  occasion.  The  idea  of  making 
Stasimus,  while  Bacclii  plenus,  moralize  like,  a  Cato  is  good ;  but 
after  his  volley  of  remarks  on  the  decline  of  morals  in  his  time  has 
been  delivered,  the  sequel  is  tedious,  and  Plautus  becomes  heavy  as 
Seneca.  An  inconsistency  too  is  involved  in  such  prolixity.  Stasimus 
has  stayed  out  late,  and  is  in  dread  of  his  master’s  cudgel  when  he 
gets  home ;  yet  he  finds  leisure  to  preach  in  the  streets  to  nobody 
in  particular,  forgetting  that  his  offence  is  running  up,  by  such 
delay,  compound  interest  on  the  score  of  his  shoulder-blades.  We 
would  bring  on  the  recognition  of  Stasimus  by  his  old  master, 
Charmides,  sooner,  which  could  be  easily  managed  by  connecting 
the  words  “  Labet  adire  atque  appellare  hunc  ”  immediately, 
or  with  some  interjection  of  sudden  surprise,  with  “Meus  est 
hie  quidem  Stasimus  servus.”  The  meeting  of  Lesbonicus 
with  his  father  might  also  be  better  represented  by  the  actors. 
It  may  be  that  he  is  a  wise  son  who  knows  his  own  father, 
but  Lesbonicus,  in  the  last  scene,  requires  no  wisdom  at  all 
to  guide  him,  inasmuch  as  Charmides  is  standing  palpably 
before  his  face,  and  looking  straight  at  the  scapegrace.  Were 
Charmides  to  stand  a  little  further  off,  and  turn  his  back 
till  he  is  wanted,  there  would  be  no  improbability  in  the  situation. 
The  grouping  in  the  present  year  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
that  of  former  representations. 

But  for  the  circumstance  that  the  humour  of  the  play  is  mono¬ 
polized  by  the  parasite  Ergasilus,  and  that  the  other  characters 
are  more  tragical  than  comical  in  their  tempers  and  fortunes  for 
the  time  being,  we  suggest — and  it  is  the  last  suggestion  we  mean 
to  make  on  this  occasion — the  Captivi  as  an  appropriate  subject  for 
a  Westminster  Play.  The  excellent  parts  of  Tyndarus  and  Hegio 
would,  we  feel  sure  from  experience,  find  very  able  representatives. 
A  few  words  only  need  the  pruning-hook,  and  the  plot  and  conduct 
of  the  play  are  very  interesting  and  effective,  besides  being  illus¬ 
trative  of  ancient  life  and  manners. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
notice  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue.  The  former,  as  usual, 
commemorates  events  connected  with  Westminster  School ;  and 
after  mentioning  some  of  its  distinguished  living  members  now  in 
high  place — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Earl  Russell — 
and  paying  a  tribute  to  others  who  have  quitted  the  world’s 
stage  since  the  last  representation,  ends  by  recording  the  decease 
of  the  Dean’s  Yard  Pump,  which  it  is  supposed  has  been 
brought  to  its  last  drop  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  cut¬ 
tings.  As  a  Westminster  audience  always  comprises  many  lumi¬ 
naries  of  the  law,  the  Prologue  appropriately  closes  with  a  query, 
whether  these  desiccating  aud  detrimental  “  cuttings  ”  ought  not 
to  he  sued  for  damages  ?  Four  of  the  Plautine  dramatis  personat 
reappear  as  modern  gentlemen  in  the  Epilogue.  Stasimus  has  ex¬ 
changed  his  slave’s  tunic  for  a  livery  ;  the  prodigal  son  has  become 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  his  promised  reformation, 
is  still  a  trouble  to  his  father,  who  is  also  modernized  in  bis  garb 
and  ideas,  and  engages  as  “  grinder  ”  for  his  son  the  adroit  Syco- 
phanta  of  the  play — a  gentleman  now,  as  then,  of  all  work,  and 
most  versatile  talents,  ready  to  teach  novices  in  Parliament  the 
art  of  making  a  maiden  speech  in  the  House,  and  that  of  returning 
thanks  at  political  dinners.  The  hits  were  clever  and  seasonable, 
and  couched  in  appropriate  classical  phrase,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  Lesbonicus,  with  the  help  of  so  able  a  tutor,  will  prove  a 
useful  member  of  the  new  Parliament  when  it  meets  in  February 
next  at  Westminster. 
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THE  THEATRES. 

T  is  now  some  time  since  most  of  the  London  theatres — which 
are  now  about  twelve  in  number,  excluding  the  lyrical 
establishments,  the  decidedly  obscure  and  plebeian  playhouses, 
and  the  “  halls,”  which  provide  dramatic  entertainment  under 
legal  difficulties — settled  down  into  the  form  they  were  des¬ 
tined  to  retain  till  Christmas.  The  early  winter  months 
perhaps  afford  the  best  occasion  for  taking  a  general  survey 
of  our  theatrical  horizon.  During  the  latter  half  of  winter, 
pantomime  is  in  the  ascendant;  during  the  summer,  the  drama  is 
to  a  great  extent  eclipsed  by  the  musical  predilections  of  one  class 
and  the  rural  excursions  of  another ;  while  in  early  autumn  we 
have  a  theatrical  recess,  in  which,  however,  a  star  or  two  may 
contrive  to  shine  with  additional  brilliancy  through  the  lack  of 
competing  luminaries. 

Let  us  then,  as  best  we  may,  deduce  a  detailed  moral  from  the 
xl  bills  of  the  play  ”  spread  before  us,  beginning  with  Drury  Lane — 
partly  from  compliance  with  the  old  adage,  seniores  priores  ;  partly 
because,  if  not  the  most  fashionable,  it  is  the  most  national  of  the 
London  theatres.  The  old  “Theatre  Royal,”  which  has  come 
down  to  us  without  the  slightest  loss  of  identity  from  the  days  of 
the  Restoration,  and  which,  without  any  great  perversion  of  anti¬ 
quarian  lore,  maybe  connected  with  the  Blackfriars  of  Shakspeare, 
has  returned,  after  many  vicissitudes,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended,  and  now  rejoices  in  its  third  season  of  respect¬ 
able  legitimacy.  It  is  mainly  supported  by  that  large  unperishing 
class  which  still  believes  that  a  Shakspearian  play,  reasonably  well 
acted,  is  one  of  the  most  intellectual  amusements  that  can  fill  up  a 
long  evening,  but  the  existence  of  which,  amid  the  frequent  changes 
of  fashion,  is  sometimes  forgotten  altogether.  In  the  mind  of  the 
same  class,  “Old  Drury”  still  retains  something  of  its  ancient  pres¬ 
tige,  and  it  is  by  the  practical  recognition  of  this  fact  that  Messrs. 
Falconer  and  Chatterton  have  succeeded  in  an  enterprise  which 
is  highly  creditable  to  themselves,  and  apparently  brings  con¬ 
siderable  profit  to  their  treasury.  Their  last  achievement  is  the 
revival  of  King  John,  which  is  supported  by  a  company  comprising 
Messrs.  Phelps  and  Anderson  and  Miss  Atkinson,  and  illustrated 
by  beautiful  scenery,  that  enhances  the  effect  of  the  work  without 
obscuring  the  action. 

In  spite  of  a  few  venial  slips,  the  Haymarket,  from  the  days 
when  Samuel  Foote  received  his  patent  by  way  of  compensation 
•for  a  broken  leg,  has  remained  truer  to  its  purpose  than  any  other 
theatre  in  London — that  purpose  being  the  performance  of  comedy. 
Wo  may  add  that  the  word  “  comedy,”  which  sometimes  appears 
to  mean  anything  and  everything,  is  less  vague  at  the  Haymarket 
than  elsewhere,  denoting  a  dramatic  work  in  which  the  comical 
element  predominates,  and  which,  though  it  may  occasionally  de¬ 
generate  into  farce,  coyly  shrinks  from  the  intensely  pathetic 
and  sensational.  Here  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  has  re-appeared, 
crowned  with  the  laurels  which  he  recently  earned  at  the  Varietes 
in  Paris  by  his  performance  in  French  of  the  principal  part 
in  L' Ilomme  Blase ;  and  he  has  received  new  honours  from  his 
compatriots  by  his  admirable  impersonation  in  his  own  language 
of  the  same  character,  in  the  English  version  Used  Up,  which 
is  now  more  familiar  to  Londoners  than  the  French  original  is  to 
Parisians.  Here,  too,  ill's.  Charles  Mathews  distinguishes  her¬ 
self  by  that  forcible  style  of  acting  which  has  made  her  one  of 
the  leading  supporters  of  serious  drama,  and  which  she  turns  to 
account  in  a  comic  form  by  playing  Medea  in  Mr.  Blanche's 
burlesque  the  Gulden  Fleece,  and  a  virago  of  Spauish-American 
extraction  in  a  farce  called  Who  Killed  Cock  Rubin  ?  The  power 
of  making  a  droll  use  of  tragic  qualities  is  one  of  Mrs.  C. 
Mathews’s  most  remarkable  peculiarities. 

ilr.  Fechter,  having  achieved  great  improvements  in  the  way 
of  stage  decoration,  setting  his  scenes  with  such  elaboration  that 
they  belong  rather  to  the  architect’s  than  to  the  painter’s  ax-t, 
shifting  them  on  a  new  principle,  and  producing  ingenious 
combinations  of  form  and  colour  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
groups,  employ's  all  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  effect  in  the 
illustration  of  some  of  the  dullest  pieces  ever  seen  on  theatrical 
boards.  People  who  yawned  through  the  King's  Butterfly 
last  y'ear  have  yawned  more  widely  at  the  Watch  Cry,  which 
has  been  the  novelty  of  the  present  season.  Even  the  high 
elaboration  of  scenery  to  which  the  Lyceum  is  so  largely  indebted 
for  its  reputation  is  not  without  attendant  inconveniences,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  time  expended  on  successive  preparations  of  the  stage 
obviously'  lengthens  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  and,  when  the 
piece  is  weary  in  itself,  strengthens  the  sense  of  weariness.  Strange 
to  say,  Mr.  Fechter’s  infelicitous  choice  of  pieces  is  by  no  means 
attributable  to  the  tendency  of  managers  who  are  actors  likewise 
to  measure  the  worth  of  a  drama,  not  bv  its  intrinsic  merit,  but 
by  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  display  of  their  own  talent. 
The  part  which  he  sustains  in  the  Watch  Cry  is  one  that  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  if  offered  him  by 
any  other  manager,  being  chiefly  carried  on  in  dumb-sliow,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  that  sentiment  of  love  in  the  expression  of 
which  he  is  a  master.  The  story  of  the  Watch  Cry  consists  of 
a  long  tissue  of  intrigue  connected  with  the  De’  Medici  family,  and 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong 
interest  for  some  leading  character,  the  crimes  and  trickeries 
incidental  to  Continental  politics,  real  or  imaginary,  make  the 
slightest  possible  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  British  play¬ 
goer.  A  mere  ingenious  complication  of  incidents  seems  enough 
to  satisfy  a  French  public,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  London. 

While  Mr.  Fechter  apparently  ignores  the  almost  exclusive 
predilection  of  present  England  for  the  drama  of  actual  life,  Mr. 


George  Mining  errs  in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  belief  that,  if  a 
dramatic  picture  is  a  close  copy  ot  actualities,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  things  copied  are  agreeable  or  not.  In  a  dramatized 
version  of  Mr.  C.  Reade’s  novel,  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend, 
written  by  the  novelist  himself,  the  horrors  of  prison  life  are 
exhibited  in  such  minute  detail  that  the  delicately  organized 
spectator  is  hit  not  so  much  in  the  heart  as  in  the  stomach.  There 
is,  moreover,  this  disadvantage  in  the  exhibition,  that  the  horrors 
are  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  story— the 
only  condition  that  could  render  their  introduction  excusable.  On 
the  first  night  of  performance,  the  better  portion  of  the  audience 
was  fairly  revolted  by  the  dismal  show  of  tortured  supernumeraries, 
and  expressed  loud  disapprobation,  which,  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  occupants  of  the  stalls,  took  an  oratorical  form.  The  news¬ 
papers,  too,  were  universal  in  their  denunciation  of  the  offensive 
prison-scenes,  the  milder  censors  recommending  their  omission 
without  condemning  the  piece  generally.  Alas  !  for  the  boasted 
force  ot  public  opinion.  Though  the  play  has  now  been  acted 
for  many  weeks,  not  only  are  the  objectionable  portions  still  re¬ 
tained,  but  the  manager,  in  an  advertisement,  has  boasted  of 
their  retention,  and  daily  publishes  a  list  of  the  royal  and 
noble  patrons  who  have  witnessed  them,  as  a  proof  that  they 
are  not  unsuited  to  fastidious  palates.  However,  though  we  read 
the  names,  we  do  not  learn  the  opinions  of  these  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  intellectual  section  of  the 
playgoing  public  is  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  ghastly  revelations 
of  which  the  Princess’s  stage  is  made  the  vehicle,  however  grate¬ 
ful  they  may  be  to  the  robust  appetite  of  a  different  class.  That 
ultra-realism  has  received  a  check  through  the  protest  against 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
though  the  effect  of  that  check  may  as  yet  be  invisible. 

At  the  Olympic,  under  the  title  of  A  Cleft  Stick,  we  have  had 
an  English  version  of  Le  Supplier  d'un  Ilomme — a  three-act  farce 
of  the  Palais  Roya],  written  with  the  view  of  casting  something 
like  ridicule  on  Le  Supplice  d'une  Femme,  that  famous  result 
of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin’s  three  glorious  days  with  which  we 
have  already  made  our  readers  tolerably  familiar.  Whatever 
may  be  the  view  taken  by  religious  moralists  and  jurists  of  the 
Divorce  Court,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  breach  of  the  marriage 
contract  by  a  husband  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Worldly- Wiseman,  a 
much  less  serious  matter  than  a  similar  breach  on  the  part  of  the 
wife.  If,  by  exhibiting  an  erring  wife  conscience-stricken  by  a 
sense  of  guilt,  M.  de  Girardiu  could  excite  the  emotions  of  pity 
and  terror,  MM.  Grange  and  Thiboust,  the  authors  of  the  farce, 
might  fairly  hope  to  raise  a  laugh  by  showing  up  a  lax  husband 
who,  having  compromised  himself  with  a  strange  lady,  lives  in 
incessant  dread  of  his  wife  and  her  formidable  mother.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  laxity  of  the  husband  in  the  comic  drama  is 
not  so  clearly  made  out  as  the  guilt  of  the  wife  in  the  serious  one 
removes  the  subject  still  further  from  the  region  of  grave  impro¬ 
priety  ;  and  the  English  adapter  who  has  provided  the  Olympic 
with  the  Cleft  Stick  has  fled  from  all  danger  by  making  the  hus¬ 
band  the  most  innocent — save  in  thought — of  human  beings.  The 
success  of  the  Cleft  Stick,  and  the  hearty  laughter  which  it  occa¬ 
sioned  at  the  same  theatre  where  the  Ticket-of  -Leave  Man  had  been 
followed,  without  interruption,  by  a  series  of  dramas  of  “  intense 
interest,”  would  seem  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  taste  of  the 
London  public,  had  it  not  been  lately  removed  to  make  room  for 
a  clever  but  somewhat  ponderous  version  of  Miss  Braddon’s  Henry 
Dunbar,  which  promises  to  attract  for  some  considerable  time  to 
come. 

The  St.  James’s  Theatre  opened  for  the  season  with  Caught  in 
the  Toils — a  clumsy,  tedious,  ill-constructed  piece  which  had  been 
fashioned  out  of  Miss  Braddon’s  novel  Only  a  Clod,  and  which 
even  the  fine  acting  of  Miss  Herbert  as  the  vindictive  humble 
companion  could  scarcely  render  acceptable.  Lady  Audley's  Secret 
was  therefore  revived,  and  Miss  Herbert  thus  returned  to  the 
character  in  which  she  first  distinguished  herself  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  feminine  wickedness  in  good  society'.  She  has  since 
proved  herself  a  most  accomplished  actress  of  high  comedy',  by 
playing  Lady  Teazle  in  the  School  for  Scandal. 

The  success  of  the  admirable  American  comedian,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  the  drama  Rip  van  Winkle,  has  prevented  any  change  in  the 
Adelphi  bills. 

At  the  Strand,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  and  the  New  Royalty- 
theatres,  burlesque  is  maintained  as  the  main  attraction,  but  at 
the  second  some  noise  has  been  made  by  the  production  of  a 
comedy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson,  entitled  Society. 
The  vain  efforts  of  a  wealthy  young  snob  to  get  into  the  ranks  of 
fashion  ostensibly  gives  the  piece  its  name,  but  the  author  has 
evidently  had  in  view  the  contrast  between  conventional  society  and 
that  section  of  the  literary  and  artistic  world  which  is  frequently 
called  “  Bohemian.”  His  portraiture  of  a  club  formed  of  writers, 
painters,  and  lecturers  of  a  decidedly'  inferior  class  has  been 
effected  with  the  raciest  humour,  nor  is  its  merit  in  any  degree 
impugned  by  the  circumstance  that  some  literary'  gentlemen  have 
regarded  it  with  an  evil  eye,  as  offensive  to  their  dignity.  Though 
somewhat  loosely  put  together,  Society  at  any  rate  holds  a  place 
among  the  productions  of  the  day,  as  a  work  sketched  immediately 
from  the  author’s  impressions  of  actual  life,  without  the  aid  of  a 
stage-medium,  foreign  or  domestic. 

Sadler’s  Wells  remains  legitimate;  Mazcppa,  with  Miss  Menken, 
has  been  revived  atAstley’s,  after  an  abortive  attempt  made  by  the 
lady  to  infuse  vitality  into  some  incoherent  trash  called  the  Cl  aid  of 
the  Sun ;  and  the  Surrey  has  risen  from  its  ashes  in  time  to  reopen 
at  Christmas. 
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REVIEWS. 

MERIVALE’S  CONVERSION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS.* 

HE  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  Christianity  is  the 
greatest  event  in  history,  saving  the  advent  of  Christianity 
itself.  When  all  has  been  said  that  can  with  any  reason  be  said 
about  the  importance  of  the  Roman  element  in  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  still  remains  the  fact  that  the  informing  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tendom — that  is,  of  the  civilized  world— is  Christianity  ;  and  that 
the  material  of  which  Christendom  was  chiefly  made  was,  not  the 
decayed  society  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  fresh  character  of 
the  Northern  nations.  Our  limited  monarchies,  our  Parliamentary 
institutions,  have  their  source,  not  in  the  military  despotism  of 
Rome,  but  in  the  chieftainships  and  assemblies  of  the  Northern 
tribes.  Nor  was  so  great  a  work,  on  the  whole,  ever  given  to  man 
as  that  which  was  given  to  the  missionaries,  who  at  once  con¬ 
verted  and  civilized  the  destined  founders  of  Christian  kingdoms, 
and,  so  far  as,  in  the  great  chain  of  events,  creative  power  was 
ever  put  into  the  hands  of  special  agents,  created  these  new 
nations. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  read  a  history  of  these  events,  or 
even  an  historical  dissertation  on  them,  by  Mr.  Merivale — to  ac¬ 
company  him  while  he  traced  both  the  modes  of  the  conversion  in 
different  cases  (in  Gaul,  where  the  Roman  province  remained,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Frankish  kingdom ;  and  in  England,  where 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saxon  sword),  and  its  effects, 
political  and  social,  as  well  as  religious,  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  barbarians.  What  he  has  given  us,  however,  is  not 
a  history,  or  even  an  historical  dissertation,  but  rather  a  set  of  his¬ 
torical  sermons  on  the  leading  religious  ideas  which  the  conversion, 
in  its  different  episodes  and  phases,  suggests.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  distinctly  that  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  throughout  eloquent, 
and  its  eloquence  sometimes  verges  upon  rhetoric.  But  Mr. 
Merivale  shall  give  his  own  view  of  its  purport : — 

Tlie  main  object  of  both  these  courses  of  lectures  has  been  to  impress  upon 
the  hearer  or  reader  the  conviction,  which  must  be  ever  present  to  the  mind 
of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  study  the  broad  features  of  human  history,  of 
the  gradual  and  constant  preparation  of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  known 
periods  of  antiquity,  for  the  full  development  of  religious  life  under  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  well  to  hold  fast  the  assurance  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  God’s  providence  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  our  species  ;  to  be 
convinced  that,  as  we  can  discover  no  entirely  new  creation  in  the  progress 
of  material  things  since  the  first  beginning  we  can  trace  of  them,  so  neither 
has  there  been  any  entirely  new  moral  or  religious  revelation  vouchsafed  to 
us.  The  same  God  has  been  over  all  His  works,  both  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  from  the  beginning,  animating,  amending,  informing,  indoctri¬ 
nating  His  moral  creation,  from  time  to  time,  in  an  appointed  order  and 
sequence,  but  never  entirely  breaking  with  the  past,  and  effecting  a  new 
creation  without  using  the  materials  of  the  old.  Our  religion  is  an  historical 
one  :  it  is  the  history  of  religious  progress.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  testify  to  a  progressive  development  of  Divine  Truth. 
The  verities  imparted  to  the  patriarchs  are  still  the  foundation  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  religious  notions  of  the  Heathens,  which  seem  to 
be  themselves  corruptions  of  the  verities  imparted  to  the  patriarchs,  or  dim 
reflections  of  that  Light  which  lighteth  eveiy  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  may  well  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  interest,  to  be  criticized  with 
love,  and  even  with  reverence.  As  in  my  former  lectures  I  thought  it  right 
to  show,  as  far  as  I  might,  the  elements  of  truth  and  goodness  disseminated 
among  the  benighted  votaries  of  the  imperial  schools  and  temples,  so  in  these 
I  have  not  shrunk  from  indicating  the  thread  of  moral  and  religious  feeling 
which  runs  through  the  grovelling  superstitions  and  intellectual  darkness 
even  of  the  Northern  barbarians. 

The  first  four  of  the  Lectures  give  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  at  the  time  when  the  Northern  nations  came  within 
its  influence,  and  of  the  process  by  which  that  state  had  been 
reached.  The  first  treats  of  the  philosophical  Christianity  of  these 
centuries,  which  is  connected  with  the  names  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Merivale  for 
pointing  out  distinctly  the  existence  of  this  philosophical  element 
in  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries.  Early  Christianity  is  com¬ 
monly  thought  of  as  a  mere  enthusiasm,  alien  to  philosophy,  and 
almost  unregulated  by  intellect.  But  intellect,  and  even  philo¬ 
sophy  —  the  highest  that  those  centuries  knew  —  had  gone  over 
to  its  side,  and  had  played  their  one  part  in  moulding  it  before  it 
became  the  religion  of  the  races  of  modern  Christendom.  In 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Tertullian,  in  Origen,  “  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  acquirements,  the  subtlest  acumen,  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  sympathies  have  become  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
divine  Jesus.”  Nor  did  the  highest  Christian  thinkers  bear  them¬ 
selves  towards  the  Pagans  with  fanatical  and  denuntiatory  bitter¬ 
ness.  They  came  forward,  “  with  eager  heart  and  hand  extended,” 
to  win  the  intellect  of  the  Pagan  world  over  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  hope.  They  “seemed  resolved  to  bring  into  discredit  the 
vulgar  charge  against  them  of  fleeing  the  light,  of  hating  their 
fellow-men,  of  living  for  themselves  in  their  inner  circle  only,  and 
surrendering  the  outer  world  complacently  to  divine  wrath  and 
inevitable  condemnation.”  It  is  a  pity  that  they  could  not  trans¬ 
mit  this  temper  to  some  of  those  who  regard  themselves  as  the 
direct  spiritual  heirs  of  the  first  centuries  in  the  present  day. 

The  second  Lecture  treats  of  the  practical  view  of  Revelation, 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Tertullian ;  the  third,  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  dogmatic  system,  coupled  with  the  names  of  Athanasius 
and  Augustine,  which  formed  the  special  work  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  tlie  religion  of  Christ  “  was  definitively  placed  on  the 
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basis  of  a  revealed  theology.”  The  fourth  Lecture,  under  the 
heading  “  Relapse  of  Christian  Belief  and  Practice,”  points  out 
the  decadence,  not  only  of  society,  but  of  Christianity  itself,  in  the 
last  age  of  the  declining  Empire,  and  prepares  us  for  the  provi¬ 
dential  infusion  of  the  fresh  Northern  element  to  regenerate 
civilization.  The  Christian  world,  especially  the  cultivated  part 
of  it,  had  greatly  degenerated  from  tlie  simple  genuineness  of  early 
Christian  belief,  and  had  lost  to  a  great  extent  its  distinctive 
Christianity.  Boethius,  a  professed  Christian  and  a  Churchman, 
has  not  a  trace  of  Christianity  in  his  writings.  Synesius,  whom 
the  people  of  Ptolemais  insisted  on  making  their  bishop,  was 
avowedly  a  Platonist,  rather  than  a  Christian.  The  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  was  too  old  for  regeneration.  Like  a  man  turning  to  God  in 
his  decrepitude,  it  could  not  serve  him  with  lusty  and  effectual 
service.  The  Church  after  Constantine  partook  of  the  enervated 
society  in  which  it  was  placed.  The  mass  of  decay  and  corruption 
around  it  was  more  than  it  could  reanimate.  The  sickness  of  the 
Roman  world  having  tried  many  physicians,  and,  last  of  all,  Chris¬ 
tianity,  proved  beyond  the  power  of  Christianity  itself  to  cure. 

Meantime  the  Northern  nations  had  been  prepared  to  take  the 
place  of  this  effete  society.  By  what  process  they  had  been  brought 
to  the  point  of  moral  and  religious  advancement  (not  inconsider¬ 
able  in  Mr.  Merivale’s  judgment)  at  which  they  were  when  they 
came  upon  the  scene — whether  they  had  risen  to  it  from  the 
brute  state  in  the  manner  assumed  by  theories  now  in  vogue — Mr. 
Merivale  leaves  in  doubt.  “  The  appeal,”  he  says,  “is  to  physical 
science,  and  the  answer  must  come  from  those  who  are  skilled  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  natural  world  ”  : — 

But  I  venture  mean-while  to  ask  these  speculators  to  produce  any  instance 
of  spiritual  progress  among  the  races  of  mankind,  which  can  support  their 
theory  of  gradual  advance  from  the  state  of  the  brute  or  barbarian  to  that 
of  Saint  or  Sage  either  of  Paganism  or  Christianity.  Do  we  know  of  any 
nation  or  kindred — Greek  or  German  or  Indian — of  which  it  can  be  asserted, 
There  was  once  a  time  when  this  people  was  as  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
as  are  now  the  buslimen  of  Papua  or  New  Holland  ;  but  see  how,  step  by 
step,  from  school  to  school,  from  intuition  to  intuition,  they  evolved  a  Homer 
or  a  Menu,  a  Paul  or  a  Luther  ?  Were  the  Greeks,  the  Germans,  the  Indians, 
for  instance,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them,  ever  destitute  of  a  spiritual 
culture,  the  same  in  kind  at  least,  not  of  course  .in  degree,  as  at  the  highest 
culmination  of  their  history  ?  Is  not  the  evidence  as  strong — nay  stronger — 
that  the  savages  now  existing  around  us  are  the  degenerate  offshoots  of 
civilized  races,  as  that  the  civilized  are  the  cream  and  efflorescence  of  the 
savage  ? 

Tbe  sixtli  and  seventh  Lectures  treat  of  the  actual  conversion, 
the  conquest  of  the  Church  over  her  conquerors,  the  blending  of 
their  national  qualities  with  the  graces  of  Christianity,  and  the 
new  character,  personal  and  social,  which  was  thereby  engen¬ 
dered  : — 

And  thus  placed  under  authority,  he  [the  German]  gained  back, .as  it 
-were,  from  the  fountain  of  authority  powers  and  privileges  of  its  own.  As  a 
vassal  he  held  of  his  suzerain  ;  bis  obligation,  his  fealty  was  personal ;  not 
owed  to  the  State,  but  to  the  Chief  of  the  State  ;  not  to  the  Law,  but  to  the 
Judge ;  not  to  the  Word,  but  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Word.  Between  him  and 
his  sovereign,  service  and  protection,  faith  and  favour,  were  mutual  and 
reciprocal.  The  compact  was  between  the  individuals.  It  concerned  them 
only,  and  between  them  no  other  power  on  earth  could  intervene.  To  the 
idea  of  such  a  compact  the  Greek  or  Roman  could  not  attain,  for  be  con¬ 
ceived  no  such  relation  to  an  earthly  sovereign.  Patriotism  he  conceived 
and  felt ;  of  loyalty  he  had  no  conception.  Patriotism  was  a  Pagan  virtue, 
but  loyalty  is  a  Christian  grace.  And  as  Patriotism  was  the  classical,  so 
was  loyalty  the  feudal  principle— the  principle  of  devotion  to  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  Four  centuries  of  empire  could  not  engender  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  Tagan  Emperors  ;  even  under  Christian  teaching  the  progress 
of  such  a  feeling  was  slow  and  dubious  at  Rome  or  Constantinople.  But  the 
conquerors  from  the  North  brought  it  with  them  straight  from  their  deserts, 
and  accepted  gratefully  the  sanction  which  Christianity  seemed  so  willingly 
to  extend  to  it.  Christianity  interpreted  to  them  their  own  instinct,  hallowed 
their  own  principle,  established  and  perfected  their  own  law. 

Tbe  concluding  Lecture  is  devoted  to  tbe  “  North ern  Sense  of 
Male  and  Female  Equality.”  Mr.  Merivale  contends  that  woman 
bas  been  advanced  to  her  present  position  in  tbe  Christian  world 
mainly  by  tbe  religious  instinct  of  Northern  Christianity.  lie 
gives  to  the  accounts  of  the  worship  paid  her  among  the  Northern 
tribes  perhaps  at  least  as  much  credit  as  is  due.  If  woman  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  oracular  powers,  that  did  not  hinder  her  from  being 
carried  off  by  violence  as  a  wife,  or  bought  and  sold,  instead  of 
being  courted,  nor  did  it  save  her  from  being  her  husband’s  slave. 
Among  warlike  barbarians,  and  indeed  among  heathens  generally, 
martial  prowess  is  virtue,  and  woman,  wanting  this,  cannot  be  the 
equal  of  man.  The  best  that  Plato  can  do  for  her  is,  by  an  artificial 
training,  to  make  her  half  a  warrior.  This  subject  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  woman  by  Northern  Christianity  is  a  fascinating  theme, 
which  lends  itself  very  easily  to  pulpit  rhetoric.  But  Mr.  Meri¬ 
vale  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  religious  panegyric  of  woman. 
He  shows  that,  in  her  religious  character,  she  is  capable  of  doing, 
and  has  done,  mischief  as  well  as  good.  The  passage  is  so  perti¬ 
nent,  and  so  full  of  present  warning,  that,  though  it  is  rather  long, 
we  give  it  entire : — 

But  before  we  part,  one  word  of  warning.  While  the  promises  to  tbe  two 
sexes  are  equal,  their  hopes  identical,  each  has  its  own  part  to  play  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Truth  which  is  so  vital  to  it.  Each  is  a  help  meet  for 
the  other :  each  has  its  proper  sphere  of  action,  its  own  responsibility,  in 
harmony  one  with  the  other.  “Neither  is  tlie  man  without  the  woman, 
neither  the  woman  without  the  man,  in  tlie  Lord.”  The  woman  is  impulsive 
and  imaginative  in  her  belief ;  the  man  inquires  and  seeks  to  understand. 
When  these  two  elements  are  duly  mingled  and  attempered,  belief  is  sound 
and  religion  is  sanctified  ;  when  they  arc  confused,  God’s  work  in  the  heart 
is  blurred  by  superstition  on  tlie  one  side  and  scepticism  on  the  other. 

We  may  trace,  1  think,  much  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church  in  the  fifth 
century,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  to  the  disturbance  of  this  equili¬ 
brium"  by  the  impetuous  zeal,  the  passionate  fanaticism,  of  the  women,  it 
was  soothing,  no  doubt,  t;>  the  vanity  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church — 
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great  as  they  surely  were — to  he  thronged  by  these  sensitive  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  disciples;  to  become  their  chosen  pastors,  their  confessors,  the 
guardians  of  their  faith  and  hopes ;  to  be  courted  by  them  for  their  learning, 
caressed  for  their  eloquence  ;  to  be  urged  to  correspond  with  them  on  reli¬ 
gious  topics,  appealed  to  in  doubts,  relied  on  in  perplexities,  surrounded  in 
their  ardent  imaginations  with  a  halo  of  supernatural  graces.  All  this  we 
discover  already  in  the  Church  of  the  Nicene  period,  in  the  Church  of 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  Jerome.  It  was  then,  as  it  has  been  often  since, 
the  bane  of  sound  and  sober  religion.  The  letters  of  St.  Jerome  to  his  disciples 
Paulla  and  Fabiola  repeat  the  familiar  story  of  the  spiritual  influence  of 
man’s  strength  upon  the  weakness  of  woman,  and  again  of  the  reaction  of 
woman’s  sensibility  on  the  harder  fibre  of  man’s'understanding.  VVe  ma}r  be 
sure  that  wherever  man  leaves  the  use  of  reason  and  argument,  which  are 
his  proper  province,  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and  seeks  to  direct  and  govern 
the  weaker  devotee  through  her  feelings,  her  imagination,  her  impulses 
easily  excited  and  inflamed,  the  perversion  of  his  gifts  will  react  again  upon 
himself,  and  upon  the  Church  of  which  he  is  constituted  the  oracle.  The 
superstitions  which  stole  over  the  fair  face  of  the  early  Church  were  due,  it 
would  seem,  mainly  to  the  fascinations  of  female  piety  thus  exerted  upon  the 
men  who  themselves  had  flattered,  fostered,  and  exaggerated  it.  And  this 
perversion  is  ever  from  time  to  time  repeated.  Such  is  the  movement  we 
remark  and  deplore  as  rife  at  this  day  among  ourselves — the  tendency  of 
many  among  us  to  pay  court  to  the  facile  piety  of  women,  to  play  upon  their 
weaknesses,  to  indulge  and  pamper  their  devotional  impulses,  to  colour  or 
distort  the  truth  :  still  more,  to  alarm  them  with  shadows,  to  amuse  them 
with  unrealities.  Such  is  the  career  of  the  most  restless,  the  most  notorious, 
the  most  successful,  if  the  issue  may  be  called  success,  of  the  emissaries  of 
Popery  in  our  borders.  It  is  the  artifice  of  deceivers  self-deceived,  of 
tempters  self-entangled ;  of  weak  and  womanish  men,  the  dupes  of  their 
own  flattery,  the  victims  of  their  ourn  frivolous  devices,  the  captives  of  their 
own  spear  and  their  own  sword.  We  hear  them  boast  of  their  Paullas  and 
their  Pabiolas  ;  of  the  converts  they  have  made  ;  of  the  influence  they  have 
acquired  ;  of  their  hopes  for  the  future,  in  thus  gaining  to  their  side  the 
mothers  of  the  coming  generation,  the  women  who  shall  mould  the  softness 
of  our  children,  who  shall  nourish  the  Church  that  is  to  be.  But  whatever 
their  triumphs  now,  have  they  regarded  the  inevitable  consequence  from 
day  to  day  ;  the  perversion  of  their  own  faith,  the  enervation  of  their  under¬ 
standing  ;  how  vain  fancies  and  gross  superstitions  will  thicken  around 
them  ;  how  their  creed,  thus  flung  at  the  feet  of  sensitive  and  passionate 
women,  will  lose  its  hold  on  the  men  who  persistently  think  and  reason  ? 
If,  as  I  believe,  the  progress  of  false  doctrine  in  the  early  Church,  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  relics,  veneration  for  mere  shows  and  shadows 
of  truth,  exaltation  of  fanciful,  eccentric,  and  pernicious  practices  ; — if  all  this 
which  still  embarrasses  us,  who  cling  to  the  continuity  of  the  faith  and  the 
mission  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  may  be  truty  imputed  to  the 
bowing  of  strength  to  weakness,  of  reason  to  imagination  "of  old  ; — so  do  we 
not  behold  now,  in  our  own  day,  at  our  own  door,  the  same  evil  principle  at 
work — the  same  moral  law,  the  same  divine  retribution — in  the  recent 
elevation  to  the  place  of  accepted  dogma  of  the  most  extravagant  of  human 
inventions,  through  the  same  fatal  influence  of  female  superstition  carrying 
away  the  very  men  who  had  flattered  it  and  exulted  in  it  ?  1  heir  sin  has 
found  them  out.  They  have  been  given  over  to  believe  a  lie  ;  and  surely 
such  a  doom  would  not  have  been  decreed  them,  were  they  not  themselves 
responsible  for  it. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  the  moral. 


THE  ORPHEUS  C.  KERR  PAPERS* 

EVERY  one  who  reads  tbe  literary  advertisements  in  the 
papers  must  have  been  struck  by  the  remarkable  outburst  of 
facetiousness  which  appears  to  have  succeeded  the  establishment 
of  peace  in  America.  For  some  months  past,  the  reading  public 
has  been  perseveringly  bombarded  with  puffs  of  Artemus  Ward, 
Major  Jack  Downing,  Petroleum,  V.  Nasby,  Phcenixiana,  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr,  and  a  number  of  other  works,  claiming  to  be  the  choicest 
comic  literature  of  the  day,  to  sparkle  with  the  brightest  wit,  to 
overflow  with  the  truest  humour,  to  revel  in  the  most  genuine  fun, 
and  so  forth.  That  a  nation  suddenly  relieved  from  the  cares  and. 
anxieties  of  a  four  years’  civil  war  should  be  in  high  spirits  is 
nothing  more  than  we  might  have  expected  ;  but  it  certainly  did 
seem  somewhat  curious  that  the  national  joy  should  find  expression 
in  extravagant  verbal  buffoonery  like  that  which  characterizes 
these  little  books.  If  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  victorious 
hosts  of  the  North  sing  their  song  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving, 
the  American  Miriam  must  be  something  very  like  Mrs.  Barney 
Williams.  However,  we  have  been  so  lectured  by  our  cousins 
themselves,  and  their  prophet  Mr.  Bright,  on  our  profound  ignorance 
of  all  things  American,  and  the  presumptuousness  of  criticizing 
any  of  the  institutions  of  the  great  Republic,  that  probably  most 
of  us  would  have  humbly  accepted  Messrs.  Ward,  Downing,  and 
the  rest,  as  worthy  vehicles  for  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people.  It  might  be  a  peculiarity  of  that  language  of 
freedom  which  we  so  little  imderstand  to  be  laboriously  funny, 
and  a  trifle  vulgar,  in  its  higher  flights. 

The  preface  to  the  Orpheus  0.  Kerr  Papers  fortunately  sets 
u3  right  as  to  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  the  present 
plenteous  crop  of  comic  American  books.  They  have,  indeed, 
some  connection  with  the  late  war,  but  it  is  a  very  slight 
one.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  termination  of  our  war 
with  Russia  was  seized  upon  by  many  of  our  shopkeepers 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  large  quantities 
of  goods  otherwise  unsaleable.  If  a  draper  was  troubled  with  a 
stock  of  flannel  shirts  of  obsolete  patterns,  he  put  them  in  his 
window  and  called  them  “  Crimeans.”  If  a  cutler  had  on  his 
hands  a  job  lot  of  ill-finished  knives,  he  described  them  as 
“  Government  Contract.”  Anything,  in  fact,  that,  by  reason  of 
inferiority  of  make  or  material,  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the 
regular  way  of  business,  or  by  the  subtle  devices  of  “ruinous 
sacrifice,”  “  order  in  bankruptcy,”  or  “  immediate  enlargement  of 
the  premises,”  took  a  brevet  rank  of  “  war  goods,”  and  as  such 
appealed  to  a  credulous  public.  The  artifice  was  not  a  bad  one. 
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It  served  at  once  to  apologize  for  the  indifferent  quality,  to  account 
for  the  suspicious  lowness  of  price,  and  to  explain  how  such 
articles  happened  to  be  in  the  market  at  all.  Somewhat 
the  same  policy  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  compilers  and 
publishers  of  these  facetiai.  The  squibs,  burlesques,  and  occa¬ 
sional  newspaper  comicalities  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
volumes  would  have  no  chance  whatever,  standing  on  their  own 
merits.  But  as  they  happeii  to  have  been  written  in  very  stirring 
times,  and  have  some  sort  of  bearing  ou  events  that  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  world,  perhaps  the  public  may  be  induced  to  accept 
of  them  on  reduced  terms  as  second-hand  satire,  or  clearance 
humour,  or  last  season’s  fun,  at  unusually  low  figures.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  just  as  well  to  try  as  to  leave  them  locked  up  in  the 
columns  of  the  journals  to  which  they  were  originally  contributed. 

From  the  eagerness  with  which  some  of  our  owu  publishers 
have  pounced  on  these  “Yankee  fun  and  frolic  books” — to  use 
the  felicitous  description  of  the  trade — one  might  fancy  that  the 
art  of  comic  writing  had  entirely  died  out  in  England.  For  some 
time  back  there  has  been  a  fierce  contention  for  the  honour  of  in¬ 
troducing  these  little  strangers  to  the  English  public.  There  are, 
we  believe,  at  present  at  least  three  editions  of  each  of  them  on 
sale,  produced  by  so  many  rival  houses ;  and  each,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  is  the  only  true,  genuine,  unadulterated,  and  un¬ 
abridged  edition,  just  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  some  new  Trans¬ 
atlantic  gospel.  There  has  been  even  a  lawsuit  arising  out  of  the 
struggle.  To  judge  by  appearances,  the  Waverley  Novels  did  not 
create  anything  like  so  much  excitement  in  the  literary  world. 
This  is  either  a  great  tribute  to  American  humour,  or  a  striking 
proof  of  English  enterprise,  and  no  one  can  blame  us  if  we  prefer 
to  look  on  it  in  the  latter  light.  It  is  with  very  considerable 
satisfaction  that  we  see  our  bibliopoles  at  length  profiting  by  the 
lessons  they  have  been  taught  by  American  publishers,  and 
appropriating  the  produce  of  American  pens  with  such  charming 
naivete.  No  doubt  it  is  rather  hard  on  our  own  poor  funny  men 
to  find  themselves  thrown  out  of  work  on  account  of  an  influx  of 
foreign  goods  which  can  be  procured  at  an  easier  rate  than  the 
home-made  product.  But  this  kind  of  hardship  is  one  of  common 
occurrence.  It  is  altogether  too  late  in  the  day  to  set  up  class 
interests  in  opposition  to  public  advantages,  and  of  course  free- 
trade  principles  are  applicable  to  fun  as  much  as  to  any  other 
article  of  commerce.  The  true  grievance  of  our  native  producers 
is  that  this  American  substitute  is  really  a  very  inferior  article. 
Artemus  Ward,  we  admit,  was  not  without  certain  merits.  It  is 
true  that  the  humour  of  writing  “there4”  and  “un2,”  and 
transposing  G’s  and  J’s  was  not  very  profound,  and  that  a  little  of 
it  went  a  great  way ;  still  Artemus  Ward  was  undeniably  quaint 
and  droll,  and,  if  not  a  humourist  of  the  highest  order,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  original  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  But  these  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Ward  are  men  of  a  very  different  type.  They  resemble 
him  only  in  his  eccentricities,  and  have  not  a  trace  of  his  origi¬ 
nality  or  shrewdness.  In  fact,  if  we  had  not  the  assurance  of  the 
publishers  that  their  writings  are  racy,  brilliant,  pungent,  and  re¬ 
plete  with  every  mirth-producing  quality,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
set  them  down  as  dull  dogs.  The  specimen  before  us  is  a  labo¬ 
rious  attempt  to  parody  an  original  not  worth  parodying.  The 
object  of  the  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  Papers,  we  are  told,  was  to  burlesque 
the  letters — or  rather  the  despatches,  as  the  writers  preferred  to 
call  them — of  the  American  Special  Correspondents  at  the  seat  of 
war.  These  productions  were  themselves  burlesques  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind ;  so  the  attempt  is  very  much  like  putting  metal 
upon  metal  in  heraldry.  But  if  a  caricature  of  a  caricature  is  false 
humour,  the  workmanship  is  still  more  false.  The  very  title  of  the 
book  gives  the  key  to  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Ilingston,  the  editor  of  this  particular  edition,  says  it  is  “  fanci¬ 
fully  satirical,”  as  office-seekers  in  the  States  constitute  no  small 
fraction  of  the  population.  If  so,  we  must  admit  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  and  satire  in  the  pages  of  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  for  they 
are  full  of  felicities  of  the  same  calibre.  Mr.  Hingston,  however, 
is  a  gentleman  of  very  peculiar  views  in  matters  of  criticism.  He 
considers  the  author  of  these  papers  to  be  a  sort  of  combination  of 
Butler  and  Cervantes — the  resemblance  to  the  former  lying  in  the 
fact  that  “  Edgeliill  and  Marston-Moor  had  their  Iludibras,  and 
Bull-Run  and  Manassas- Junction  have  their  Orpheus  C.  Kerr, 
while  both  authors  have  their  crudities  incidental  to,  or  arising  from, 
time,  country,  and  circumstances.”  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
he  says,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  a  Yankee  Don  Quixote  in 
the  author  himself;  “his  Sancho  Panza  is  William  Brown, 
Esq.,  Captain,  Conic  Section, Mackerel  Brigade;  the  Gothic  steed, 
Pegasus,  is  Rosinante  on  American  soil,  and  the  little  ‘fresco 
dog’  is  not  without  its  parallel.”  The  above  allusions,  of  course, 
refer  to  some  of  the  favourite  jokes  of  the  book.  The  author  is 
not  one  of  those  cold-hearted,  unnatural  humourists  who,  when 
they  have  brought  forth  a  good  thing,  seem  half  ashamed  of  what 
they  have  done,  and  take  no  more  notice  of  their  offspring,  leaving 
it  to  make  its  ora  way  in  the  world  as  best  it  can.  There  is  none 
of  this  mock-modesty  about  O.  C.  Kerr.  Ilis  jokes  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  pride  and  affection,  and  he  does  not  care  who  knows  it. 
He  stands  by  them  loyally  to  the  last,  and,  if  they  are  not 
recognised  by  society,  it  is  not  for  want  of  pertinacity  on  the 
part  of  their  admiring  parent.  Thus,  having  once  said  of  his 
horse  that,  “  viewed  from  the  rear,  his  style  of  architecture  is 
gothic,  and  he  has  a  gable  end  to  which  his  tail  is  attached” — 
and  having  described"  his  dog  as  “  elegantly  frescoed  down  the 
sides,”  whatever  that  may  mean— 110  is  so  delighted  with  these 
conceptions  that  he  cannot  bear  to  let  them  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment  afterwards.  As  to  the  force  and  pungency  of  the  satire, 
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that  of  course  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Mr.  I  lings  ton  seems  to 
think  it  has  been  formed  on  the  model  of  Butler,  but  instead  of 
arguing  that  question  with  him,  we  prefer  to  present  our  readers 
with  as  good  a  specimen  as  we  can  find,  and  leave  them  to  trace 
the  resemblance.  This  is  Orpheus  0.  Kerr’s  style  when  lie  lashes 
the  extravagance  of  the  Government : — 

This  morning,  my  boy,  I  went  with  Colonel  Wobert  Wobinson  to  look  at 
some  new  horses  he  had  just  imported  from  the  Erie  Canal  stables  for  the 
Western  cavalry,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  display  of  bone- work.  One 
animal,  in  particular,  interested  me  greatly.  He  was  born  in  1776 ,  had 
both  of  his  hind-legs  broken  on  the  frontier  in  one  of  the  battles  of  1812, 
and  lost  both  his  eyes  and  his  tail  at  the  taking  of  Mexico.  The  colonel 
stated  that  he  had  selected  this  splendid  animal  for  his  own  use  in  the 
held. 

Another  tine  calico  animal  of  the  stud  was  attached  to  the  suite  of  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  famous  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  and  is  said  to  have  surprised 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton  as  much  as  the  army  did.  Previous  to  losing  his 
teeth  he  was  sold  to  a  Western  dealer  in  hides  for  three  dollars  ;  aud  the 
dealer,  being  an  enthusiastic  Union  man,  has  let  the  Government  have  the 
animal  for  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

A  mousseline-de-laine  mare  also  attracted  my  notice.  She  was  sired  by 
the  favourite  racer  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  has  been  damned  by 
everybody  attempting  to  drive  her.  The  pretty  beast  comes  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bone  Mill  belonging  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  only  cost  the  Government 
two  hundred  dollars. 

Believing  that  the  public  funds  are  being  judiciously  expended,  my  boy, 
I  remain,  fondly  thine  own,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 

As  we  have  every  wish  to  deal  fairly  by  our  author,  and  to  allow 
him  due  credit  for  any  merits  he  possesses,  we  give  another 
passage  which  illustrates,  perhaps,  the  Cervantes  side  of  his 
genius,  but  at  any  rate  contains  the  best  thing,  by  many  degrees, 
in  the  whole  book : — 

This  squadron,  my  boy,  consisted  of  one  twenty-eight-incli  row-boat,  mount¬ 
ing  a  twelve-inch  swivel,  and  commanded  by  Commodore  Head,  late  of  the 
Canal-boat  Service.  It  is  iron-plated  after  a  peculiar  manner.  When  the 
ingenious  chap  who  was  to  iron-plate  it  commenced  his  work,  Commodore 
Head  ordered  him  to  put  the  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  bout,  instead  of 
outside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Monitor  and  Galena. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  says  the  contractor. 

“  Why,  says  the  commodore,  ain’t  them  iron  plates  intended  to  protect 
the  crew  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  says  the  contractor. 

“  Well,  then,  you  poor  ignorant  cuss,”  says  the  commodore,  in  a  great 
passion,  “  what  do  you  want  to  put  the  plates  on  the  outside  for  ?  The 
crew  wont  he  on  the  outside — will  it  ?  The  crew  will  be  on  the  inside — 
wont  it  ?  And  how  are  you  going  to  protect  the  crew  on  the  inside  In¬ 
putting  iron  plates  on  the  outside  ?  ” 

Such  reasoning,  my  boy,  was  convincing,  and  the  Mackerel  Squadron  is 
plated  inside. 

This,  in  its  way,  is  not  bad,  and  if  all  the  rest  were  of  the  same 
sort  the  hook  might  pass  muster  as  a  pretty  good  occasional  Joe 
Miller.  But,  even  in  that  case,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
would  deserve  the  title  of  “  the  wittiest  book  of  the  age,”  which 
Mr.  Ilotten,  its  publisher,  we  perceive,  modestly  claims  for  it.  In 
defence  of  works  of  this  kind,  it  may  he  urged  that  American 
humour  is  a  thing  sui  generis,  aud  must  he  judged  by  its  own 
standard.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true.  American  humour  is 
almost  always  of  the  dry  rather  than  of  the  fruity  order.  If  we 
except  Washington  Irving — who,  after  all,  was  scarcely  an 
American  humourist — there  is  not  a  hearty  laugh  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  it,  though  it  abounds  with  chuckles.  But 
the  majority  of  these  little  hooks  hear  about  the  same 
relation  to  American,  that  the  column  of  facetiie  in  a 
Sunday  newspaper  hears  to  English,  humour ;  and,  indeed,  the 
specimen  before  us  is  very  like  what  might  he  expected  if  the 
gentleman  who,  in  piping  times  of  peace,  had  charge  of  that 
department  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Comic  War  Corre¬ 
spondent.  Wo  have  too  much  respect  for  the  literature  of  America 
not  to  protest  when  things  of  this  sort  are  forced  upon  us  as  the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  American  wit,  fancy,  aud  imagination ;  while, 
on  our  own  account,  we  object  to  thunders  of  panegyric  over  such 
very  small  beer,  and  to  laudations  of  an  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  that  would 
he  scarcely  justified  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  Swift  or  Bahelais, 
all  because  two  or  three  enterprising  publishers  have  had  a  find  of 
cheap  copy,  or,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  Pennsylvania,  have 
struck  literary  “ile.” 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY.* 
HEN  will  people  leave  off  talking  about  “  Semi-Saxon  ”  ? 
We  conceive  the  word  to  he,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  absurd  word  that  what  is  barbarously  called  “terminology” 
ever  produced.  We  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  name  “  Semi- 
Norman,”  given  by  some  architectural  writers  to  the  Transition 
from  Romanesque  to  Gothic,  was  equally  absurd ;  but,  when  one 
conies  to  think  of  it,  though  “  Semi-Norman  ”  is  very  absurd,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  absurd  as  “  Semi-Saxon.”  The  Transitional  style  of 
architecture  is  a  half-and-half  style,  in  which  Gothic  elements 
have  come  in,  though  Romanesque  elements  have  not  yet  died  out, 
and  though  it  would  be  more  obvious  to  call  it  “  Semi-Gothic,” 
yet  “  Semi-Norman  ”  does  just  come  within  the  bounds  of  mean¬ 
ing.  But  “  Semi-Saxon  ”  has  absolutely  no  meaning.  Why  is  it 
“  Semi-,”  and  why  is  it  Saxon  ?  Mr.  Perry  begins  his  Preface  by 
telling  us : — 

It  is  confessedly  almost  impossible  to  fix  on  the  exact  point  of  time  when 
the  Semi-Saxon  dialect,  which  had  replaced  the  more  formal  Anglo-Saxon 


*  77ie  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of  about 
a.d.  1250.  Now  first  edited  bv  Richard  Morris.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
1865. 

Morle  Artliurc.  Edited  from  Robert  Thornton’s  MS.  (ah.  1440  A.D.)  By 
Gfcorge  G.  Perry,  M.A.  London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1865. 


after  the  Norman  Conquest,  passed  into  the  Early  English.  Those  charac¬ 
teristic  changes  which  constitute  the  modernization  of  a  language  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  gradually.  Inflections  were  being  lost,  distinctive  marks  of  gender 
and  ease  neglected,  variations  of  meaning  coining  to  be  expressed  rather  by 
combinations  of  words  than  by  changes  in  the  words  themselves,  and  the 
result  was  that  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  England  was 
speaking  a  language  differing  by  a  wide  interval  from  that  of  the  country 
three  centuries  before.  This  Early  English  stage  of  the  language  may  ho 
considered  to  extend  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  111. 
to  the  end  of  that  of  Edward  111.,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle 
English. 

“  Semi-Saxon  ”  replaced  “  Anglo-Saxon.”  We  do  not  very 
clearly  know  what  Mr.  Perry  means  by  “  replaced  ”  ;  if  he  means 
“displaced,”  we  deny  his  fact.  French  did,  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  to  a  certain  extent,  displace  English,  and  English  did, 
at  a  later  time,  in  return  displace  French ;  but  one  stage  of  English 
cannot  he  said  to  “replace”  or  “displace”  another.  Mr.  Perry 
must  once,  like  other  people,  have  been  younger  than  ho  is  now ; 
hut  Mr.  Perry,  the  man  of  mature  years,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
either  replaced  or  displaced  Mr.  Perry  the  youth.  Why  is  the 
form  of  English  spoken  before  the  Conquest  called  “  Anglo- 
Saxon  ”  and  the  form  spoken  after  it  called  “  Semi-Saxon  ”  ?  Why 
“Anglo-”  and  why  “  Semi-”  P  If  a  thing  be  “  semi-”  anything, 
it  must  be  also  “  semi-”  something  else.  What  is  the  other  half, 
the  non-Saxon  half,  of  “  Semi-Saxon  ”  P  There  is  no  such 
thing;  because  the  Romance  infusion  into  our  language  had 
not  begun  to  any  considerable  extent.  What  was  happening 
is  well  enough  described  by  Mr.  Perry ;  inflexions  were  being 
lost,  and  the  language  being  generally  broken  up — a  process 
to  which,  as  the  fate  of  other  Low-Dutch  languages  shows,  our 
language  was  doomed  in  any  case,  but  a  process  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  no  doubt  largely  hastened.  No  doubt  the 
spoken  English  even  of  Alfred’s  time  differed  considerably  from 
the  written  English,  and  was  less  careful  of  its  inflexions 
and  so  forth.  When,  after  the  Conquest,  English  went  for 
a  time  out  of  fashion,  the  correct  written  English  gradually 
went  out  of  use,  aud  such  popular  productions  as  were  still  written 
in  English  were  written  in  the  ruder  and  less  accurate  popular 
dialects.  But  why  this  change  should  be  called  a  change  from 
“ Anglo-Saxon  ”  to  “Semi-Saxon,”  or  why  a  further  change 
should  be  called  a  change  from  “  Semi-Saxon  ”  to  “  Early 
English,”  is  utterly  beyond  us.  What  is  in  people's  heads  when 
they  talk  in  this  way  is  this.  For  some  inscrutable  reason,  a 
certain  stage  of  our  language  is  ruled  to  be  “  English,”  while  an 
earlier  stage  is  ruled  to  he  “  Saxon.”  “  Semi-Saxon  ”  is  some¬ 
thing  that  comes  between  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  halfway -house  between 
“Saxon”  and  “English.”  But  a  more  unscientific  way  of  talk¬ 
ing  could  not  be  thought  of.  It  is  the  old  confusion  of  thinking 
Englishmen  and  their  language  before  1066  to  be  something 
different  from  Englishmen  and  their  language  after  1066,  and 
calling  the  earlier  men  and  the  earlier  words,  not  English,  but 
“Saxon.”  This  is  had  enough,  hut  talking  of  “Semi-Saxon”  is 
worse  still,  as  it  suggests  the  notion  of  some  foreign  element 
coming  in,  like  the  Gothic  element  in  the  “Semi-Norman”  style 
of  architecture.  But  no  such  element,  to  bo  worth  speaking 
of,  has  yet  come  in.  When  will  people  learn  to  believe  Breda  and 
Alfred  when  they  tell  us  that  their  tongue  was  English  ? 

Of  the  two  pieces  now  before  us,  the  Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  is  little  more  than  a  versification  of  the  narrative  of  those 
books  with  a  certain  amount  of  legendary  comment  and  addition. 
The  metre,  allowing  for  a  few  licences,  is  the  familiar  metre  of 
eight  syllables ;  or,  more  strictly,  it  is  the  metre  of  Ohristabel,  in 
which  the  same  licences  are  allowed.  As  Mr.  Morris  puts  it,  the 
essence  of  the  metre  is  “that  every  line  shall  have  four  accented 
syllables  in  it :  the  unaccented  syllables  being  left  in  some  measure, 
as  it  were,  to  take  care  of  themselves.”  Mr.  Morris,  from  the  language 
of  the  poem,  rules  it  to  be  the  work  of  au  East- Anglian  author  of 
about  the  year  1260.  Ho  insists  specially  on  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  geography  as  well  as  to  chronology  in  fixing  the  dates 
of  pieces  of  this  kind : — 

The  mere  examination  of  an  Early  English  work  with  respect  to  its 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  forms,  will  not  enable  us  (as  Price  asserts)  to 
settle  satisfactorily  the  date  at  which  it  was  written.  The  place  of  com¬ 
position  must  also  he  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  comparison,  if  possible, 
must  be  made  with  other  works  in  the  same  dialect,  the  date  of  which  is 
known  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

Or,  as  Mr.  Morris  puts  it  elsewhere : — 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  earlier  writers  always  speak  of 
their  language  as  English  ;  but  it  was  the  English  of  the  district  in  which 
they  lived.  In  some  districts,  as  in  the  Northumbrian,  for  instance,  the 
language  underwent  certain  changes  at  a  very  early  period,  which  more 
Southern  dialects  did  not  adopt  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  :  thus, 
in  works  of  the  14th  century,  we  find  the  Midland  more  archaic  than  the 
Northumbrian,  and  the  Southern  more  archaic  than  either.  Authors  seeking 
to  become  popular  would  write  in  the  dialect  best  understood  by  their 
readers,  without  considering  whether  it  was  simple  or  complex.  Thus  the 
Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (a.d.  1340),  written  for  the  men  of  Kent,  contains  far- 
more  of  the  older  inflectional  forms  than  the  (Jrmulum  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Now  this  statement  suggests  some  curious  points  for  inquiry.  Why 
should  the  southern,  the  strictly  Saxon,  dialect,  exposed  as  it  was, 
in  so  much  greater  a  degree,  to  all  sorts  of  foreign  and  courtly 
influences,  ret;du  archaic  forms  longer  than  the  Anglian  or  Danish 
dialects  of  the  north  ?  It  has  certainly  not  been  so  in  the  long 
run,  whether  as  to  vocabulary  or  as  to  inflexions.  In  our  own 
time,  any  word  or  form  that  is  specially  pure  English  is  at  once  by 
most  people  called  Scotch.  The  cause  probably  is  that,  up  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  Saxon  dialect  ot  English  was  the  literary 
and  polite  dialect,  while  the  northern  dialects,  less  cultivated  by 
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chroniclers  and  divines,  were  more  exposed  to  those  “  modernizing'  ” 
influences  which  alter  all  languages  when  they  become  simply 
popular  dialects.  Northern  English  would  therefore  naturally 
be  the  first  to  drop  its  inflexions,  while  Southern  English  would 
be  the  first  to  take  in  Romance  words.  Our  poet,  writing  in  an 
intermediate  part  of  the  country,  has  a  few  specially  Norse  words, 
the  heritage  of  Gutlirum,  and  a  small  Romance  element,  almost  con¬ 
fined  to  technical  or  quasi-technical  words.  Mr.  Morris  examines 
the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  poem  at  some  length,  giving 
us  in  fact  something  coming  nearly  to  a  Grammar  of  its  dialect. 

The  poem,  like  so  many  others  of  the  sort,  leads  us  to  think 
very  favourably  of  the  utterly  unknown  author.  He  is  one  of  a 
class  who,  in  a  vein  of  simple  and  earnest  piety,  laboured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  “lewd  folk,”  the  unlearned  laity  who  knew  no  Latin 
and  no  French,  and  in  labouring  for  whom  very  little  of  fame  or 
of  promotion  was  to  be  earned  : — 

Man  og  to  luuen  fiat  rimes  ren, 
tSe  Wissefi  wel  fie  logede  men, 
hu  man  may  him  wel  token 
fiog  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  boken, 

Luuen  god  and  seruen  him  ay, 

For  he  it  hem  wet  gelden  may. 

And  again,  at  the  end  of  Genesis,  he  prays  earnestly  for  himself 
and  his  hearers — it  is  his  own  word,  and  we  should  give  a  false 
notion  of  the  state  of  things,  if  we  said  readers : — 

God  scliilde  liisc  son-le  fro  lielle  bale, 
fie  made  it  fins  on  engel  tale  ! 

And  he  fiat  fiise  lettres  wrot, 

God  him  helpe  weli  mot, 

And  berge  is  sowle  fro  sorgo  &  grot 
Of  belle  pine,  cold  &  hot  1 
And  alle  men,  fie  it  heren  wilen, 

God  leue  hem  in  his  blisse  spilen 
Among  engeles  &  seli  men, 

Wifiuten  ende  in  reste  ben, 

And  luue  &  pais  us  bi-twen, 

And  god  so  graunte,  amen,  arneN  ! 

The  story,  as  we  said,  embraces  a  certain  amount  of  legend  along 
with  the  Scriptural  narrative,  but  not  more  than  is  found  in  many 
popular  commentaries,  and  a  great  deal  less  than  is  found  in 
Paradise  Lost.  The  Fall  of  Ligber,  that  is  seemingly  Lucifer — 
the  strange  popular  confusion  between  Satan  and  Belshazzar — is 
first  cut  very  short : — 

He  was  mad  on  fie  sunedai, 

He  fel  out  on  fie  munendai. 

But  afterwards  we  get  it  a  little  more  at  length.  The  “  image  of 
God,”  in  man’s  creation,  takes  this  curious  form : — 

Dis  sexte  dai  god  made  Adam, 

And  his  licham  of  erfie  he  11am, 

And  blew  fior-in  a  liues  blast, 

A  liknesse  of  his  liali  gast, 

A  spirit  ful  of  wit  and  soldi ; 
fior  qauiles  it  folgede  lieli  wil, 

God  self  fior  quile  liket  is, 

An  un-lif  qauanne  it  wile  mis. 

Lamech  of  course  introduces  bigamy — 

(Bigamie  is  unkinde  fiing, 

On  engleis  tale,  twic-wifing.) 

and  kills  Cain.  Then  we  get  the  corruption  of  man,  and  the 
birth  of  the  giants,  told  in  as  orthodox  fashion  as  by  Hr. 
Adam  Clarke,  though  our  East  Anglian  poet  had  not  reached  the 
full  subtlety  of  the  godly  Sethites  inhabiting  the  mountains,  while 
the  fair  and  ungodly  daughters  of  Cain  dwelt  below  and  spent 
their  time  in  feasting  and  dancing.  Our  author  too,  as  well  as 
the  author  of  the  Eulogium  Jlistoriarum,  had  learned  from 
Methodius,  a  holy  martyr,  who  knew  much  “  of  this  middle-earth’s 
beginning  and  middle-head  and  his  ending,”  the  exact  dates  at 
which  the  Cainites  began  the  introduction  of  divers  unsavoury 
vices,  which  we  need  not  have  mentioned  if  Mr.  Morris  had  not, 
at  first,  quite  misunderstood  the  532nd  line  and  only  found 
out  the  real  meaning  to  put  it  in  the  Appendix.  The  difference 
is  that  our  poet  knows  nothing  of  giants  begotten  of  angels  or 
devils  (though  they  are  familiar  both  to  Sir  John  Maundevile  and 
to  the  author  of  the  Eulogium ),  but  only  of  those  giants  whose 
birth  was,  as  Dr.  Maitland  puts  it,  the  “  very  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  result  ”  of  “  the  intermarriage  of  godly  men  and 
ungodfy  women.” 

Our  author,  with  all  his  care  for  the  lewd  folk,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  carrying  up  the  temporal  claims  of  Holy  Church 
to  the  highest  possible  date  : — 

Abel  primiees  first  bigan, 

And  deciinas  first  abram. 

Jacob’s  mourning  for  the  supposed  loss  of  Joseph  draws  forth  a 
little  description  of  the  other  world  : — 

“  Ic  sal  ligten  til  helle  dale, 

And  groten  fior  min  sunes  bale.” 

(fior  was  in  helle  a  sundri  stede, 

Wor  fie  seli  folc  reste  dede  ; 
fior  he  stunden  til  helpe  cam, 

Til  ihesu  crist  fro  fieden  he  nam.) 

The  story  of  Joseph  is  told  at  length  with  one  or  two  curious 
additions.  In  the  end  Potiphar  and  his  wife  are  made  subject  to 
him,  and  he  marries  their  daughter,  Potiphar  captain  of  the  guard 
being,  rightly  or  wrongly,  identified  with  Potipherah  priest  of  On. 
The  legend  of  Yussuf  and  Zuleikha  seems  never  to  have  reached 
the  West. 

The  tendency  to  large  families  among  kings,  curates,  and  day- 


labourers  has  often  been  remarked.  Those  of  the  second  class 
whatever  we  say  of  the  third,  could  not  well  exist  in  1250, 
but  our  poet  had  remarked  the  phenomenon  in  the  case 
of  kings.  When  Joseph’s  brethren  tell  him  that  they  twelve 
are  the  sons  of  one  man,  he  objects  that  none  but  kings  ever 
beget  so  many  children,  and  they  but  seldom  : — 

Ilu  sulde  oni  man  poure  for-geten, 

Swilke  and  so  manige  sunes  bigeten  ? 

For  seldu/n  bi-tid  self  ani  king 
Sivilc  men  to  sen  of  liise  ofspring. 

Both  in  this  and  in  an  earlier  quotation  we  see  an  odd  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  form  “sal”  and  “sulde,”  the  more  curious  as  we 
find  the  same  anomaly  in  the  High-Dutch  “  soil  ”  and  “  sollte.” 
But  in  our  poet’s  dialect  it  extends  to  other  words,  as  “ sen”  for 
sheep.  In  short  he  seems, to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  Ephraimite 
who  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  Shibboleth. 

The  death  of  Jacob  gives  rise  to  a  curious  comparison  between 
the  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and  modern  Christian  ways  of  burial.  Still 
they  had  enough  in  common  in  our  poet’s  eyes  for  all  to  come 
under  the  general  name  of  a  “  wake.” 

The  story  of  Moses  brings  in  several  mythical  details,  as  the 
love  of  the  King  of  /Ethiopia’s  daughter  for  Moses,  and  how  he 
cured  her  of  it  by  a  magical  ring.  When  Jethro’s  daughters  come 
to  the  well,  the  poet  moralizes  on  the  degeneracy  of  his  own 
times,  when  maidens  no  longer  stooped  to  such  offices  : — 

(Wimmeu  fio  nomeu  of  here  erfkep, 

Pride  ne  cufie  bi  fiat  dai 
Nogt  so  micliel  so  it  mi  mai.) 

lie  had  picked  up  a  word  or  two  of  Hebrew,  just  enough  to  make 
him  go  wrong  in  a  very  curious  fashion.  At  the  account  of  the 
Burning  Bush  we  read  *: — 

God  qw.afi,  “  ic  sal  liem  lesen  fro. 

And  here  foil  weren  wifi  wo  ; 

Abraham,  ysac,  and  liise  sunen 
Woren  to  min  fihunerg  wunen, 
fiog  ne  tagte  ic  hem  nogt  for-fii 
Min  mig[t]ful  name  adonay  ; 

Min  milche  witter  name  eley 
He  kuewen  wel,  and  ely  ; 
fiat  ic  fie  haue  hoten  wel, 

Ic  it  sal  lesten  enerile  del.” 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that  our  poet  must  have  heard  the  passage 
read  and  explained  by  some  Jew,  who,  according  to  the  usual 
superstition,  scrupled  to  pronounce  the  name  Jehovah ,  and,  as 
usual,  read  Adonai,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
the  passage.  We  suppose  “  eley  ”  and  ely  mean  respectively 
Elohim,  and  El,  the  latter  perhaps  with  the  affix  i — Eli,  mg 
God.  This  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  Hebrew  scholarship  for  an 
Englishman  (or  Semi-Saxon)  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  Decalogue,  the  second  commandment  is  left  out,  but  the 
tenth  is  not  divided.  The  first  runs  : — 

Min  pali  dai  fiu  halge  wel, 

And  do  fiin  dede  on  ofier  sel.  [time] 

We  confess  that  pieces  of  this  sort  have  for  us  an  interest 
which  is  by  no  means  purely  philological,  and  that  we 
are  incomparably  more  strongly  attracted  by  them  than  by 
any  number  of  poems  about  King  Arthur,  of  whom  the 
world  has  surely  heard  quite  enough,  till  some  expositor  of  the 
Comparative  school  will  tell  us  all  about  him  from  his  point  ot 
view.  A  metrical  version  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  throws  real 
light  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  forefathers ;  a 
Morte  Arthure  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the 
run  of  alliterative  metres,  or  on  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  letter 
Thorn.  Though  the  manuscript  from  which  the  poem  is  printed 
dates  from  about  1 440,  the  poem  itself  is  earlier,  being  a  little 
later  than  Piers  Plowman,  and  much  in  the  same  dialect.  Mr. 
Ilalliwell,  after  that  curious  fashion  so  delighted  in  by  biblio¬ 
maniacs,  but  which  to  scholars  is  so  unintelligible,  printed  seven ty- 
Jive  copies  of  it.  The  Early  English  Text  Society,  fairly  thinking 
that  knowledge  is  not  knowledge  till  revealed,  has  printed  a 
larger  edition  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  either  of  King  Arthur  or  of  the  Alphabet.  In  the  latter 
class  we  number  ourselves ;  so  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
sound  of  the  Greek  $  (or  rather,  a  modern  Greek  would  say,  c) 
in  this  poem  is  expressed  in  three  ways : — First,  modern-fashion 
with  th.  That,  The.  Secondly,  as  some  people  write  it  still, 
Y*  Y°.  Thirdly,  after  this  sort,  Yat,  Ye. 

Of  course  the  Yr,  either  now  or  then,  is  simply  a  corruption  of 
the  true  form  p,  but  as  the  actual  p  does  not  occur  in  the  MS.  we 
think  Mr.  Perry  is  hardly  justified  in  introducing  it  into  the  text. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  author  wrote  p  and  that  the  transcriber 
changed  it  into  Y,  but  we  cannot  be  certain. 


DOCTOR  HAROLD.* 

T  the  present  time,  when  the  tendency  of  works  of  fiction 
is  ultra-realistic,  a  novel  with  a  strong  dash  of  optimism 
in  it  is  not  unwelcome.  One  is  not  always  in  the  humour  for 
Balzac.  For  those  who  are  weary  of  the  world  as  it  is,  it  is  pleasant 
to  escape  to  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  but  for 
one  or  two  trifling  obstacles.  Our  cherished  illusions  are  becoming- 
few  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  We  cannot  afford  to  spare 
one  of  them,  and,  indeed,  the  sooner  we  recruit  a  few  fresh  ones 
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the  more  effectually  shall  we  consult  the  happiness  of  the  race. 
T^he  view  of  life  exhibited,  in  these  volumes  is  eminently  con¬ 
solatory.  Whatever  he  the  moral  aspect  of  the  community,  the 
aggregate  of  virtuous  individuals  is  enormous.  The  heart  of 
England  is  still  sound  at  the  core.  Mr.  Bright  may  rave  as  he 
pleases,  hut  the  spirit  which  animates  one  class  towards  another  is 
excellent.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  drawing-room  or 
the  servants’  hall  is  most  emphatically  the  abode  of  the  cardinal 
virtues.  While  her  mistress  undoubtedly  displays  the  appropriate 
graces  of  heart  and  mind  with  more  delicacy  and  refinement,  he 
who  should  doubt  the  perfectibility  of  Mary  Ann  labours  under 
a  gross  mistake.  The  conditions  of  domestic  service  have  of 
late  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  cry  of  over-education 
has  not  yet  died  away.  Female  servants  in  particular  have  been 
taken  to  task  from  the  judgment-seat,  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Recorder  of  Hull,  for  their  love  of  fin$y  and  frivolity.  Upon 
this  point,  Mrs.  Gascoigne’s  tone  is  very  reassuring.  The  British 
employer  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  dependents.  He  is 
fortunate,  if  he  only  knew  it.  Gratitude  and  contentedness  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  kitchen  and  housekeeper’s  room.  Such 
a  treasure  as  Jemima  Lard,  who  nursed  her  young  mistress  through 
the  scarlet-fever,  taking  her  meals  all  the  time  bolt  upright  at  the 
drawers,  and  amusing  herself  with  frightening  a  timid  gentleman 
who  was  afraid  of  the  infection,  and  sat  up  two  entire  nights  to 
work  a  pair  of  slippers  as  a  cadeau  for  General  Glynne,  goes  far 
to  redeem  servantgalism  from  the  ruthless  aspersions  which  Punch 
has  cast  upon  it.  Again,  sick-nurses  are  a  much  maligned  class, 
if  Mrs.  Beddoes  may  be  accepted  as  a  typical  character.  She  was 
not  only  professionally  invaluable,  but  possessed  of  the  finest  tact. 
Thus,  when  Dr.  Harold  was  attending  Mrs.  Morris,  another  speci¬ 
men  of  the  virtuous  domestic — such  a  person  as  our  authoress 
“  could  fancy  the  companionable  attendant  of  some  infirm 
benevolent  old  countess  ’’—Mrs.  Beddoes  promoted  his  love  affair 
with  the  old  lady’s  fair  charge  with  a  finesse  which  the  most 
perfect  diplomatist  might  envy.  If  she  has  not  the  raciness  of 
Mrs.  Gamp,  she  is  quite  as  genial  a  creation,  and  may  be 
taken  to  depict  the  nurse  of  the  future,  as  that  functionary 
will  be  when  the  generation  of  ignorant  tippling  nurses  shall 
have  passed  away,  and  Miss  Nightingale’s  reforms  shall  have 
borne  fruit.  Then  the  relations  between  General  Glynne  and 
his  soldier  servant  are  most  pleasant  to  contemplate.  They 
remind  one  a  little  of  those  which  existed  between  Uncle 
Toby  and  Trim.  But  we  object,  on  purely  artistic  grounds,  to 
their  usual  style  of  colloquy.  It  is  one  of  Mrs.  Gascoigne’s  merits 
that  she  does  not  generally  attempt,  as  so  many  novelists  do,  to 
give  a  professional  colour  to  the  talk  of  each  of  her  characters.  A 
painter  who  never  opens  his  mouth  without  giving  vent  to  some 
phrase  or  metaphor  imported  from  his  art,  or  a  carpenter  who  is 
made  to  express  himself  always  and  everywhere  as  a  carpenter, 
soon  becomes  a  terrible  bore.  Mr.  Dickens  has  set  the  example  of 
this  verbal  ticketing,  which  others  have  followed  without  his 
discrimination.  A  well-bred  officer  would  be  the  last  person 
to  talk  to  his  servants  in  the  style  of  a  regimental  order, 
and  call  the  bedrooms  in  his  house  dormitories,  or  order 
strict  quarantine  to  be  observed,  and  hospital  comforts  to  be 
laid  in,  or  call  dinner  “  rations,”  and  the  doctor  “  the  medical 
officer.”  Nor  would  master  and  man,  however  military  their 
antecedents,  be  likely  to  converse  in  the  following  strain  about  a 
parrot : — 

“  Gunn?” 

“  Yes,  Genneri.” 

“  Where’s  my  friend  in  green  ?  ” 

“  Confined  to  his  quarters,  Genneri.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“  Insubordination,  Genneri.  Disobedience  to  orders.  Took  and  bit  me 
savage.  Stopped  his  rations,  Genneri;” 

“  Send  him  here,  Gunn.” 

“  I  shall,  Genneri.” 

The  individuality  which  is  obtained  by  the  device  of  obtruding 
the  profession  or  calling  at  every  word  on  the  reader’s  notice  is  a 
mere  mannerism,  from  which  Mrs.  Gascoigne’s  pages,  except  in 
this  instance,  are  laudably  exempt. 

Of  course,  where  the  lower  classes  are  so  favourably  depicted,  it 
is  only  fair  that  the  upper  should  exhibit  their  characteristic 
merits.  Upon  the  whole,  Mrs.  Gascoigne  adjusts  the  balance  of 
virtue  very  fairly  between  the  two.  The  representatives  of  moral 
excellence  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  pair  off'  evenly  enough 
with  the  good  people  in  a  more  exalted  sphere.  It  is  true  that 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature  is  not  altogether  got  rid  of.  There 
is,  for  instance,  Sir  Rufus  Armitage,  a  coarse  and  brutal  baronet, 
who  deceives  one  poor  girl  by  a  pretended  marriage,  and  marries 
another  almost  against  her  will.  Then  we  have  Mrs.  Edgar 
Glynne,  a  type  of  the  worldly  matchmaking  mother,  eager  to 
sacrifice  her  daughter’s  happiness  to  her  own  maternal  vanity. 
But  these  few  darker  traits  of  human  character  are  evidently 
introduced  by  way  of  contrast  or  foil,  and  because  a  fashionable 
physician  like  Doctor  Harold  must  be  supposed  to  have  seen  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  his  patients.  They  must  not 
be  taken  to  indicate  even  a  temporary  lapse  on  the  part  of  our 
authoress  into  distrust  of  a  world  of  which  she  clearly  thinks  so 
well.  Nor  do  they  disturb  the  equipoise  of  virtue  as  between  the 
various  sections  of  society.  Among  the  gentlefolk  there  is  one 
kind  of  character  which,  from  its  frequent  recurrence,  seems  to  be 
a  favourite  one  with  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  and  which  she  describes  with 
a  sympathetic  delicacy  of  touch.  It  is  that  of  a  moral  nature 
mellowed  and  elevated  by  suffering.  It  has  been  said,  by  a  high 
authority,  that  few  persons  are  improved  by  adversity.  Probably 


it  would  be  safer  and  more  correct  to  say  that  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  who  naturally  possess  the  moral  qualifications  for- 
profiting  by  adversity.  It  wants  a  peculiar  combination  of 
fortitude  and  sweetness,  not  merely  to  endure,  but  to  triumph 
over,  misfortune ;  and  as  this  combination  is  rare,  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  number  of  persons  whom  adversity 
sours,  hardens,  or  enervates  exceeds  the  number  of  those  whom  it 
braces,  softens,  or  elevates.  A  nature  which  improves  under 
suffering  must  almost  unite  the  best  characteristics  of  either  sex. 
In  the  negative  virtue  of  resignation,  women  doubtless  excel ;  but 
the  resignation  which  women  exhibit  is  usually  strongly  tinged 
with  fatalism.  They  can  “suffer  and  be  still,”  but  they  can 
hardly  lay  claim  to  any  speciality  for  turning  to  account  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  a  bitter  experience.  The  typical  woman  depicted  in  these 
volumes  is  no  mere  dummy  or  suffering  angel,  but  a  being  whom 
affliction  urges  to  self-sacrifice,  or  awakens  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
Mrs.  Gascoigne  has  such  confidence  in  her  heroines  of  still  life  that 
she  passes  them  through  the  alembic  of  sorrow  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  without  the  slightest  misgiving.  They  emerge  from  the 
crucible  with  blighted  hopes  and  broken  hearts,  but  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Cousin  Lily,  for  instance, 
who,  in  consoling  a  male  cousin  under  an  unfortunate  attachment, 
falls  in  love  with  him  herself,  instead  of  pining,  is  a  model  of 
cheerfulness  and  amiability.  All  the  long  years  that  the  object 
©f  her  love  is  away  in  India,  she  is  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  those  around  her.  When  a  dance  is  given,  she  plays 
the  piano  till  her  fingers  ache;  and  when  her  cousins  fall  sick  of 
infectious  complaints,  she  insists  on  nursing  them  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  life.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  keenly  with  her  well- 
earned  happiness  when  the  cousin  returns  as  a  general  from  India, 
and,  after  an  eclaircissement,  makes  an  offer  of  his  hand  and 
heart.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Harold,  who  loses  two  beautiful 
little  girls  by  scarlet-fever  caught  from  an  infectious  beggar- 
child,  and  who  is  only  made  more  angelic  by  the  disaster, 
particularly  towards  beggar-women.  Even  Lady  Armitage, 
who  before  her  marriage  possessed  so  little  strength  of  will 
as  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  husband  when  she  loved 
another  man,  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  chronic  ill-treatment 
develops  an  amount  of  high  principle  for  which  no  one  would 
have  given  her  credit.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  judicial  se¬ 
paration,  she  refuses  to  desert  her  brutal  partner,  and  the  sequel  of 
her  sad  story  Mrs.  Gascoigne  reserves  for  some  future  volume.  Nor 
is  it  merely  the  moral  lineaments  of  her  chief  characters  which  are 
so  attractive.  It  is  the  straws,  we  know,  which  show  how  the 
wind  blows ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  many  little  virtuous  acts  done,  in 
passing,  by  the  mere  supernumeraries  introduced  in  these  pages, 
which  give  one  the  truest  notion  of  the  state  of  the  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  depicted  in  them.  The  good  which  crops  up  thus  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  nooks  and  corners  is  highly  significant.  We  perceive 
by  degrees  that  the  people,  great  and  small,  whom  Mrs.  Gascoigne 
describes,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Rufus  Armitage,  obey 
a  general  law  of  good  conduct.  One  is  more  convinced  of  this  by 
such  a  trait  as  the  disinclination  of  Uncle  Grey’s  relatives, 
many  of  them  needy  persons,  to  accept  their  share  of  his 
bounty,  than  by  the  act  of  princely  generosity  which  met  with  so 
worthy  a  response.  In  short,  we  hardly  know  a  work  of  fiction  in 
which  the  tone  of  current  everyday  morality  attains  so  high  a 
pitch  as  in  this.  Its  tendency,  as  the  authoress  observes  of  one  of 
her  characters,  is  to  make  one  think  better  of  the  human  race. 
Upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  Mrs. 
Gascoigne  evidently  agrees  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  pronounces  for 
!  the  angelic  theory. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  our  authoress  favours  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  mutual  affection  is  an  important  ingredient 
in  a  happy  marriage.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  family 
doctor,  marriage  is  naturally  a  most  interesting  subject.  A  good 
many  couples  are  introduced  in  these  volumes,  typifying  different 
orders  and  degrees  of  connubial  bliss.  The  only  disastrous 
marriage  is  one  contracted  on  the  Belgravian  or  cold-blooded  system. 
Yet  we  doubt  whether  the  example  of  Lady  Armitage  is  calculated 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  any  young  lady  with  ambitious  views 
about  marriage.  The  chances  of  happiness  as  the  life-companion, 
of  a  coarse  and  profligate  baronet  are  too  remote  to  admit  of  much; 
self-delusion.  The  temptation  is  much  more  subtle  when  mere 
indifference  has  to  be  balanced  against  great  gifts  of  fortune. 
Money,  though  it  cannot  create  happiness  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  operates  as  a  wonderful  anodyne.  It  is  not  less  respect¬ 
able,  and  much  more  enduring,  than  the  personal  beauty  or  varnish 
of  manners  on  which  the  love-match  is  usually  based.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  with  unlimited  com¬ 
mand  of  money  and  an  inoffensive  husband  to  be  positively  unhappy. 
No  doubt,  if  she  is  very  romantic  or  very  sentimental,  she  may 
persuade  herself  that  she  is  so ;  but,  measuring  suffering  by  the 
sympathy  which  it  deserves,  there  is  not  much  to  pity  in  a  lot 
which  offers  such  palliatives  as  diamonds  and  an  opera-box.  Of 
course,  with  a  husband  like  Sir  Rufus  Armitage,  the  case  is  entirely 
altered.  No  sensible  young  woman  would  be  justified  in  em¬ 
barking  on  so  ill-starred  a  matrimonial  adventure. 

This  book  has  two  merits  to  which  we  may  advert  in  con¬ 
clusion.  Its  tone  is  simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  it  is  quite  free  from 
the  “  goody  ”  element  which  is  so  popular  with  some  of  our  lady- 
novelists.  Mrs.  Gascoigne  understands  how  to  leave  her  story  to 
preach  its  own  moral.  Its  effect  is  sometimes  impaired  by  the 
tendency  which  the  authoress  displays  to  grow  sweet  and  senti¬ 
mental  over  her  own  characters.  Occasionally  we  notice  an  over¬ 
nicety  of  diction  which  borders  on  prudery.  So  innocent  an 
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expletive  as  that  for  which  “  dash  ”  is  substituted  should  be  given 
in  the  vernacular,  or  avoided  altogether.  This  extra-refinement  of 
language,  however,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  view  of  human 
nature  propounded  in  this  work.  It  is  only  natural  that  good 
people  should  talk  prettily. 


ST.  TERESA.* 

ANIEL  O’CONNELL,  in  one  of  his  violent  onslaughts  upon 
a  well-known  English  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  informed 
his  lordship  that  no  fool  is  so  mischievous  as  a  pious  fool.  With 
equal  truth  it  may  he  said  that  there  are  no  mental  diseases  so 
dangerous  or  contagious  as  those  of  persons  of  sound  mind.  Some 
nameless  enthusiast  has  been  writing  what  he  calls  a  Life  of  St. 
Teresa,  and  Archbishop  Manning  has  “  edited  ”  the  book,  and 
added  a  few  pages  of  preface,  which  forcibly  remind  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  apparent  paradox.  What  the  Archbishop  means  by 
the  process  of  editing  to  which  he  has  subjected  the  work,  does 
not  appear;  hut  we  should  imagine  that  his  editorial  labour  has 
been  of  the  easiest  kind.  His  preface  is  a  commonplace  repetition 
of  the  commonplaces  of  the  defenders  of  the  mystics  of  Spain  and 
other  uncritical  countries,  and  shows  that  Dr.  Manning  is  wholly 
ignorant  both  of  the  physiology  of  mental  disease  and  of  the 
nature  of  historical  evidence.  He  imagines  that  he  disposes  of 
all  objections  to  the  extravagances  of  St.  Teresa’s  life  by  as¬ 
suring  us  that  in  her  mind  “  two  things,  which  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  incompatible,  are  to  he  found  in  their  highest 
perfection  ;  that  is,  spirituality  and  common  sense.”  And,  as 
if  to  point  out  to  the  sceptical  reader  the  clue  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  real  nature  of  these  follies,  he  adds  that, 

“  throughout  her  long  life,  common  sense  in  dealing  with  men 
and  things  was  supreme.”  That  is,  because  this  Spanish  lady 
was  a  clever,  shrewd,  and  business-like  woman  in  her  dealings 
with  men,  therefore  we  may  accept  as  admirable  all  her  outrageous 
violations  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  intellect  and  the  feelings  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  invisible.  Because  her  mind  was  not 
diseased  in  secular  things,  therefore  it  was  not  diseased  in  spiritual 
things.  It  is  notorious,  nevertheless,  that  soundness  of  mind  in 
dealings  with  men  and  women  is  perfectly  compatible  with  prac¬ 
tical  insanity  in  all  affairs  of  a  directly  religious  aspect.  We  call 
it  practical  insanity,  rather  than  that  actual  insanity  which  is  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  an  insanity  produced  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  theological  questions  and  to  the  phenomena  of  religious 
emotion  of  tests  of  truth  that  are  essentially  different  from  those 
which  are  applied  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life  ;  and  it  is  mate¬ 
rially  aided  by  certain  ascetic  practices  which  cause  from  time  to 
time  a  functional  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  brain  and  general 
nervous  system.  No  other  theory  can  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  various  phenomena  presented  by  religious  fanaticism,  such  as 
that  of  St.  Teresa,  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  and  St.  John  of  the 
Cross.  The  popular  Ultra-Protestant  hypothesis  which  denounces 
them  and  then’  class  as  tricksters  and  hypocrites,  or  else  as  their 
own  dupes  or  the  dupes  of  a  designing  priesthood,  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  details  of  their  personal  history.  The  same 
hypothesis,  too,  would  include  no  small  portion  of  the  shining 
lights  of  Protestantism  itself.  If  St.  Teresa  was  an  impostor, 
who  spent  her  life  in  the  practice  of  pious  frauds,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  Methodists  in  their  early  days,  and  the  Irvingites 
at  one  period  of  their  history,  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  good  and  honest  men. 

The  details  of  the  marvels  presented  by  such  books  as  this  cre¬ 
dulous  compilation  are,  indeed,  sufficient  to  startle  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  eccentricities  of  Protestant  fanatics ;  and  it 
is  only  by  remembering  that  the  soberest  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
applying  tests  to  theological  narratives  which  they  would  repu¬ 
diate  in  the  common  events  of  secular  life,  that  we  can  conceive 
how  these  Spanish  nuns,  monks,  and  laymen  could  have  been 
truth-speaking  and  sincere  Christians.  A  few  specimens  will  be 
enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  stories  which  we  are  here 
gravely  asked  to  accept  as  historically  true.  When  St.  Teresa  was 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  she  asserted  that  she  had  a 
frequent  vision  of  an  angel,  who  came  from  heaven,  and  pierced 
her  heart  through  and  through  with  a  long  golden  dart  tipped 
with  fire,  which  produced  a  great  increase  in  her  love  of  God. 
When  she  died,  we  are  informed  that  her  heart  was  examined,  and 
was  found  to  bear  the  marks  of  these  supernatural  piercings.  The 
heart  was  then  placed  in  a  crystal  reliquary,  but  was  discovered  to 
be  so  hot  with  the  binning  of  a  ceaseless  celestial  fire  that  the 
glass  always  broke,  until  it  occurred  to  its  possessors  to  leave  a 
little  hole  in  the  top,  so  that  the  heat  might  escape.  After  this 
the  saint  is  reported  to  have  been  frequently  raised  from 
the  ground  by  supernatural  means,  in  the  presence  of  eye¬ 
witnesses.  A  few  years  later  she  records  her  experience  of 
the  personal  appearance  and  proceedings  of  the  devil.  He 
looked  like  a  “very  horrible  little  negro,  gnashing  his  teeth 
like  one  raging’  mad.”  Moreover,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in 
this  case  behaved  extremely  unlike  a  gentleman,  for  he  used  to 
force  the  lady  to  heat  herself  severely,  and  very  much  against  her 
will.  Happily,  after  a  time,  she  was  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
She  first  tried  how  he  liked  the  sight  of  a  cross,  and  found  that  it 
made  him  run  away,  but  he  nevertheless  came  back  again  directly. 
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Then  she  tried  holy  water,  and  the  effect  was  wonderful.  lie 
vanished,  and  did  not  return.  Devils  in  general,  she  states  as  the 
result  of  her  experience,  dislike  holy  water  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.  One  is  puzzled,  indeed,  to  understand  how  it 
happened  that,  with  such  a  specific  at  hand,  the  sufferer  should 
have  been  so  incessantly  victimized  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 
One  Christmas-day,  she  says,  the  devil  pitched  her  headforemost 
down  stairs  and  broke  her  arm.  Altogether,  the  writer  of  this  life, 
and  Dr.  Manning  as  its  editor,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  poor 
lady  spent  no  small  part  of  her  leisure  hours  hi  these  unpleasant 
conflicts. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  things  to  account  for  on  some  hypo¬ 
thesis  consistent  with  the  known  facts  of  human  nature.  How 
came  this  clever  and  shrewd  Spanish  lady  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  these  marvels  P  how  came  anybody  else  to  believe  them  ?  and 
how  comes  it  that  men  of  education  and  more  than  average 
abilities  like  Dr.  Manning  believe  them  nowadays  ?  The  obvious 
ultra-Protestant  solution  is  simple  enough.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
tissue  of  imposture  and  lying.  In  this  solution  there  are,  never¬ 
theless,  certain  difficulties.  No  unprejudiced  person  can  study 
the  writings  or  investigate  the  character  of  the  active  and  ener¬ 
getic  St.  Teresa  without  being  convinced  that  she  was  a  devout, 
sincere,  and  honourable  woman.  If  the  people  who  wrote  the  hooks 
that  recorded  these  pretended  miracles  were  rogues  and  hypocrites, 
then  it  follows  that  in  all  probability  Dr.  Manning  and  the  compiler 
whose  book  he  sanctions  are  practising  a  conscious  deception  on 
mankind — a  view  which  few  reasonable  men  would  uphold.  And, 
after  all,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  accounting  both  for  the  lady’s 
extravagances  and  her  biographer’s  credulity,  without  imputing  to 
them  anything  worse  than  the  absurdities  that  are  going  on  about 
us  every  day  we  live.  Her  visions  were  nothing  more  than  the 
hallucinations  of  a  brain  affected  by  excessive  fastings  and  solitude. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  medical  records  to  understand  how 
completely  the  mind  loses  the  power  of  discriminating  between  its 
own  fantastic  inventions  and  external  physical  facts,  when  over¬ 
taxed  by  long  abstinence  or  want  of  sleep.  Everybody  who  has 
been  accidentally  reduced  to  this  form  of  brain-exhaustion  must 
have  noticed  in  himself  such  slight  symptoms  as  would  enable 
him  to  understand  the  shapes  that  light-headedness  will  assume  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  also  a  Spaniard  and  a  devotee.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  St.  Teresa’s  fancies  that  she  saw  devils, 
and  felt  seraphic  darts  piercing  her  heart,  or  was  lifted  into  the 
air.  The  only  wonder  is  that  these  results  of  a  functional  disease 
of  the  brain  are  not  more  common.  Being  a  woman  of  profound 
piety,  her  dreams  naturally  took  a  religious  shape,  and  followed 
the  fashion  of  the  visions  she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  about 
inj  the  “  Lives  of  the  Saints.”  That  other  persons  should 
believe  in  their  reality  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  How 
many  are  the  believers  in  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping 
at  this  very  moment  in  England,  and  still  more  in  America ! 
Is  it  more  incredible  that  a  Spanish  lady  should  be  lifted 
into  the  air  than  that  Mr.  Home  should  fly  about  a  London 
drawing-room?  That  a  nun  should  convert  the  symbol  of  a 
golden  dart,  setting  the  Christian’s  heart  on  fire  with  divine  love, 
into  an  actual  piercing  of  her  body,  was  foolish  and  unscientific 
enough.  But  it  is  scarcely  so  ludicrously  gross  in  idea  as  the 
belief  that  the  spirits  of  deceased  poets  come  when  they  are  called, 
and  dictate  verses  for  which  little  boys  would  be  whipped  by  a 
schoolmaster  who  could  spell  and  parse  and  scan.  People  who 
are  prepared  to  believe  anything  that  will  seem  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  are  never  particular  as 
to  probabilities  and  proofs.  St.  Teresa’s  ugly  little  negro  devil 
is  no  worse  than  the  mysterious  harmonies  iu  the  cupboard  of 
the  brothers  Davenport.  Dr.  Manning  editing  a  book  which  re¬ 
counts  these  old  legends  with  undoubting  faith  does  not  offer  a 
sadder  spectacle  than  Mr.  Thackeray  editing  the  Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine  and  announcing  his  belief  in  the  tricks  of  London  and  Pans 
mediums. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  in  truth,  are  the  laws  of  evidence  ever 
properly  applied.  It  is  held  that,  if  a  report  is  mysterious 
and  inexplicable,  it  thereby  establishes  a  claim  to  be  exempted 
from  the  rigours  of  sceptical  criticism.  The  more  improbable 
it  is,  the  more  readily  it  is  believed  to  be  true.  And  the 
fact  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  invisible  is  attained  through 
processes  of  reasoning  resting  on  the  ascertained  laws  of  the 
material  and  mental  world  is  accounted  a  proof  that,  the  moment 
a  statement  is  made  which  unceremoniously  upsets  all  these  laws, 
we  are  justified  in  accepting  it  without  hesitation  or  doubt. 
In  the  Roman  communion,  moreover,  this  habit  of  believing 
in  miraculous  interpositions  has  always  existed.  The  pious 
Roman  Catholic  no  more  dreams  of  disputing  the  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  statements  of  the  decrees  that  canonize  a  saint, .  than 
the  ordinary  pious  Protestant  dreams  of  disputing  the  reality  of 
the  miracles  related  of  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  vast  mass  ot 
society  is  made  up  of  uncritical  minds.  They  accept  what  they 
are  told.  It  is  not  every  one  to  whom  it  is  given  to  be  a  Zulu  of 
Natal.  A  score  or  two  more  or  less  in  the  way  of  impossibilities 
is  nothing  to  a  Neapolitan  or  Spanish  lady.  Why,  then,  should 
we  be  surprised  when  Archbishop  Manning,  and  others  of  the 
same  school,  reproduce  legends  two  or  three  hundred,  years  old, 
and  impute  our  incredulity  to  an  indisposition  to  believe  in  the 
power  and  presence  of  Almighty  G  od  ? 
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A  TRIP  TO  BARBARY.* 

F  a  classification  were  to  be  made  of  the  various  literary 
products  which  are  roughly  named  boohs,  the  first  grand 
division  should  be  drawn  between  those  which  really  are,  and 
those  which  only  affect  to  be,  books  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term.  We  should  be  under  considerable  doubts  to  which  of 
these  two  headings  Mr.  Sala’s  Trip  to  Barbary  should  be  referred. 
It  has  all  the  external  appearance  of  a  book ;  it  is  bound  be¬ 
tween  boards,  neatly  printed,  and  paged  consecutively  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  But  it  is  composed  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials,  and  has  so  little  unity  of  purpose  or  composition,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  organic  whole.  A  great  deal 
must,  of  course,  be  pardoned  to  a  work  which  is  composed  of  the 
unaltered  letters  of  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  tumble  out  such  a  mass  of  undigested  matter 
in  its  original  state,  without  subjecting  it  to  any  process  for 
reducing  its  bulk,  and  without  eliminating  its  irrelevant  super¬ 
fluities,  is  another  question.  But  we  will  accept  the  theory 
that,  when  a  man  has  written  a  series  of  letters  bearing 
more  or  less  upon  one  subject,  he  is  justified  in  turning  them 
loose  upon  the  world  without  any  further  revision.  In  that 
case,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pass  over  many  of  the  faults 
which  are  painfully  obvious  in  this  volume.  We  must  accept  the 
variety  of  padding  with  which  some  of  the  letters  are  unavoidably 
filled  out  to  the  necessary  dimensions ;  we  must  put  up  with  the 
occasional  flippancy  with  which  grave  questions  are  settled  off¬ 
hand  in  the  corner  of  a  paragraph ;  and  we  must  be  thankful  for 
such  shreds  of  lively  description  or  acute  remark  as  are  mixed  up 
with  masses  of  worthless  talk.  We  can  only  complain  vvhere  Mr. 
Sala’s  own  eccentricity  has  aggravated  the  faults  inherent  in  all 
such  composition ;  and  Mr.  Sala’s  peculiarities  are  pretty  well 
understood  by  this  time.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  this 
is  an  average  specimen  of  his  style,  wc  have  said  enough  to  give  an 
approximate  notion  of  its  faults  and  its  merits  to  most  readers  of 
fugitive  literature.  Nobody  will  go  to  him  for  very  profound 
social  disquisitions,  or  even  for  observations  upon  which  more 
laborious  thinkers  could  erect  a  theory.  He  only  touches 
the  superficial  appearance  of  things,  and  touches  even  that  very 
lightly  and  rapidly.  But  at  the  same  time  amusable  people  may 
well  consent  to  be  amused  by  him.  He  is  always  vivacious;  or, 
if  he  ever  becomes  dull,  it  is  from  an  over-affectation  of  vivacity. 
Ho  is  thoroughly  resolved  never  to  weary  his  readers  by  exacting 
too  much  attention  from  them,  though  he  sometimes  is  rather 
wearisome  by  his  restless  eilorts  to  distract  our  attention.  He 
has  on  this  occasion  attempted  a  task  which  brings  out  his  weak¬ 
nesses  more  conspicuously  than  usual.  Algiers  is  a  country,  as  even 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  may  have  discovered,  which  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  to  take  in  at  a  glance.  When  Mr.  Sala  went  to 
America,  he  wa3  able  to  write  something  really  interesting. 
No  observant  Englishman  could  make  any  stay  among  an  English- 
speaking  population  in  a  state  of  intense  agitation,  with¬ 
out  insensibly  absorbing  a  good  deal  of  useful  information ;  and 
Mr.  Sala  has  certainly  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  observation. 
But  when  an  Englishman  makes  a  first  holiday  trip  to  Africa,  he 
must  have  superhuman  penetration  if  he  can  tell  us  anything  that 
we  had  not  heard  before.  The  one  phenomenon  upon  which  Mr. 
Sala  can  really  throw  light  is  the  impression  produced  upon  an 
intelligent  cockney  by  his  first  contact  with  Arabs,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  this  is  worth  much  investigation.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Sala 
has  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  digressing  into  other  topics  that 
we  get  even  this  information  in  a  very  disjointed  and  fragmentary 
shape.  The  consequence  is  that  the  book  is  more  than  usually 
flimsy  and  disconnected. 

Mr.  Sala  first  formed  the  intention  of  going  to  Algiers,  as  he 
tells  us  at  much  length,  in  the  great  sewer,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Main  Drainage  Works.  Upon  this  account,  which 
is  itself  irrelevant,  are  grafted  two  or  three  supplementary 
digressions  entirely  irrelevant  to  it.  We  hear  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Sala  generally  meets  “  when  lloyalty  is 
about,”  which  leads  us  to  more  than  a  page  as  to  the  necessity  of  } 
Royalty  making  itself  public.  Then  we  have  the  unavoidable  con¬ 
versation  to  tell  us,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Sala  has  been  in 
Russia  and  in  America,  and  can  introduce  sprightly  allusions  to 
those  regions  into  his  familiar  talk.  Favoured  by  this  zigzag  mode 
of  progression,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  did  not  start 
punctually,  Mr.  Sala  manages  to  consume  140  pages,  or  more  than 
a  third  of  his  work,  in  getting  to  Algiers.  When  he  does,  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  erratic  plunges,  bolting  out  of  the  direct  path  at  the  ! 
slightest  provocation.  lie  comes  to  a  settlement  called  St.  Denis-  ' 
du-Sig, .  and  forthwith  indulges  us  with  his  reminiscences  of 
the  original  St.  Denis,  “  in  the  days  when  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du 
Nord  was  not.”  This,  he  calmly  informs  us,  is  not  a  digression, 
because  there  .are  diligences  in  both.  In  fact,  his  theory  appears 
to  be  that  he  is  not  digressing  in  discussing  any  subject  which  is 
connected  by  any  link  of  association,  in  his  own  mind,  with  the 
particular  subject  in  hand.  Although  he  keeps,  perhaps,  closer 
than  usual  to  his  subject  in  the  present  volume,  a  good  deal  of  it 
has  thus  nothing  to  do  with  Algiers  at  all.  And  the  best  part  of 
it — the  account  of  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes — is  apt  to  be 
unmercifully  diluted  and  spun  out  by  the  devices  to  which  he  ha3 
pretty  well  accustomed  his  readers.  We  might  remark,  besides, 
that  Mr.  Sala  rejoices  obtrusively  in  taking  the  cockney  point  of 
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view — that  he  insists  upon  comparing  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice 
to  Pall  Mall,  and  asserting  that  he  recollects  no  thoroughfare  “more 
admirably  picturesque  in  its  lines  and  play  of  chiaro  osettro  than 
Wych  Street,  Drury  Lane,  on  a  bright  summer  morning  before  the 
vile  shops  are  opened.”  We  might  add  that  he  sees  the  joke  of 
calling  Albert  Smith,  “Albert,”  of  speaking  of  “Jerry  Bentham,” 
and  putting  L.  P.  for  Louis  Philippe.  He  treats  us,  in  fact,  to  a 
great  deal  of  unequivocal  bad  taste,  which  would  bo  offensive  if  it 
were  not  for  the  entire  absence  of  presumption.  Mr.  Sala  evidently 
does  not  wish  us  to  take  him  for  a  whit  more  philosophical  or 
more  learned  or  more  polished  than  he  really  is.  lie  writes  a 
good  deal  of  trash,  but  we  feel  that  he  would  allow  it  to  be  trash 
as  soon  as  any  one.  Lie  provides  a  very  second-rate  material,  but 
it  is  evidently  that  which  he  presumes  to  bo  suited  to  the  public 
for  which  he  writes ;  and  we  would  on  no  account  dispute  his 
judgment  upon  such  a  matter.  If  people  like  to  read  works 
of  art  of  which  the  first  rules  are,  never  to  say  in  one 
word  what  can  be  said  in  ten,  and  never  to  avoid  introducing 
any  reflection  which  occurs  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  we  don’t  see  why  they  should  not  be  gratified. 
"We  will  only  remark  that  the  result  is  rather  flat  when  it  comes 
to  be  read  in  cold  blood.  In  skimming  an  article  in  a  daily 
paper,  we  are  quite  content  to  be  amused,  without  caring  what  is 
at  the  head  of  the  column.  A  description  of  a  French  school 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  conies  in  just  as  well  under  the  title  of 
“  The  Emperor  in  Algiers  ”  as  under  any  other.  At  worst,  we  pardon 
its  introduction,  because  we  feel  that,  after  all,  the  columns  must 
be  filled.  But  when  we  are  invited  to  sit  down  again  to  read  it 
deliberately,  we  find  that  it  has  lost  its  savour.  The  light  matter 
which  was  put  in  to  float  the  heavy  material  has  somehow  become 
dead  weight  tending  to  sink  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to’ mention  the  merit  which 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  In 
his  own  style  of  writing,  Mr.  Sala  is  certainly  pre-eminent. 
No  one  can  be  at  the  head  even  of  a  low  order  of  literature  with¬ 
out  some  substantial  excellence.  Mr.  Sala,  amongst  other  merits 
as  a  correspondent,  has  considerable  powers  of  description.  The 
brilliance  of  his  effects  is,  no  doubt,  obtained  by  some  rather  small 
artifices.  He  is  certainly  not  above  caricature  ;  but  even  carica¬ 
ture  is,  for  some  purposes,  as  good  as  serious  portrait-painting. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  have  a  picturesque  account  of  the  general 
appearance  of  Algiers.  It  is  like  a  “  stately  pyramid  of  white 
marble,”  the  base  flanked  by  venerable  hills  resembling  “  old 
brown  lions  couchant,”  or  like  “  a  quadrant  sharply  cut  out  of 
plaster  of  Paris,”  or  like  “the  mainsail  of  some  huge  argosy 
stretched  on  the  beach,”  or  like  “  a  fortnight’s  washing  laid 
on  the  shore  to  dry,  with  heavy  stones  at  the  corners  to 
keep  the  sheets  and  table-cloths  from  ‘  flapping  ’  ” ;  besides 
which,  it  has  been  compared  by  French  poets  to  a  swan  at  the  foot 
of  the  Atlas,  and  to  Paris  half  covered  by  the  Seine.  Mr.  Sala 
himself  decides  that,  with  certain  modifications,  it  may  be  very 
well  represented  by  Quebec.  A  man  must  be  hard  to  please  if  he 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  of  these  metaphors,  or  with  the  still 
more  imaginative  one  that  it  is  like  an  ivory  fan,  with  the  hand 
which  holds  it  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlas.  Then  we 
have  lively,  though  rather  long-winded,  descriptions  of  Moorish 
houses  and  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Of  course  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  inevitable  Scheherazade,  but  she  is  forcibly  depicted 
as  a  “  clothes-bag  bifurcated,  or  a  pair  of  well-inflated  pillows, 
surmounted  by  a  bolster  and  covered  with  a  mosquito  cur¬ 
tain.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Sala  puts  before  us  well  enough  all 
that  can  be  seen  at  a  transient  glance  from  the  outside,  and 
much  more  than  most  men  would  take  in.  Moreover,  he  has 
a  faculty  for  picking  up  good  stories,  such  as  the  following, 
related  by  a  local  jeweller.  A  certain  Italian  captain,  whose 
leg  had  been  broken,  had  ordered  from  this  gentleman  a 
silver  leg  as  large  as  life,  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of  his  favourite 
saint.  As  he  got  better,  he  diminished  the  order  to  half  a  leg, 
and  presently  suggested  that,  as  only  his  ankle-bone  had  been 
broken,  a  foot  might  serve  his  turn.  The  jeweller  hereupon 
offered  to  let  him  off  his  bargain  if  he  would  compound  for  a  silver 
toenail.  The  captain  willingly  agreed ;  but,  as  Mr.  Sala  remarks,  he 
must  have  got  very  well  indeed  afterwards,  for  he  never  appeared 
at  the  jeweller’s  shop  again;  and  the  saint,  instead  of  a  leg,  did 
not  get  even  a  toenail. 

Finally,  Mr.  Sala  can  make  very  shrewd  remarks  at  times, 
although  he  is  evidently  too  little  acquainted  with  Algiers  to 
have  any  very  distinct  opinion  about  it.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
definite  suggestion  which  he  offers  strikes  us  as  not  being  very  hope¬ 
ful  ;  and,  what  we  should  hardly  have  expected  from  Mr.  Sala’s 
previous  language,  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  Exeter  Hall  than 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  observes,  what  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  main  difficulty  of  the  colony  is  that  the  natives  hate  the 
French.  Moreover,  instead  of  being  cowardly,  like  Hindoos,  or 
passive,  like  niggers,  they  are  brave  men,  and  cling  strongly  to 
their  religion.  The  Arab  looks  with  natural  prejudice  and  con¬ 
tempt  upon  French  maimers,  which  he  considers  immoral ;  and 
upon  French  religion,  which  he  takes  for  idolatry.  But,  says  Mr. 
Sala,  with  apparent  seriousness,  there  is  a  better  chance  for  the 
Arabs.  When  an  English  colony  is  permanently  settled  in  Algiers, 
when  there  are  English  chemists’  shops,  English  City  Missions, 
and  English  Ragged  Schools,  great  things  may  be  wrought  among 
a  deluded  generation.  They  may  all  be  turned,  he  seems  to  think, 
into  good  Protestants,  though  they  are  shocked  by  Popery.  It 
will  take  some  time,  however.  But  Mr.  Sala,  although  he  has 
the  true  English  hatred  for  pliilanthropical  humbugs,  has  still  a 
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strong-  conviction,  ns  an  Englishman,  that  the  centre  of  civilization 
is  not  far  from  Charing  Cross,  and  that  even  Exeter  Hall  may  do 
some  good  to  natives. 


MACHIAVELLI  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 

HHHE  simple  fact  that  a  booh  is  not  allowed  to  pass  the  French 
-L  frontier  is  quite  sufficient  to  excite  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  consequences  of 
persecution.  Autocrats  will  never  understand  even  their  own  bad 
trade.  Suppression  is  the  very  best  advertisement  an  author  can 
have,  and  more  than  one  book  has  had  a  great  vogue  which,  but 
for  the  Imperial  censorship,  might  have  lain  untouched  on  the 
publisher’s  counter.  However,  it  may  bo  admitted  that,  if  absolute 
Governments  find  it  their  interest  to  gag  their  enemies  or  then- 
critics,  the  imaginary  dialogue  in  the  lower  regions  between  the 
great  Florentine  and  the  great  French  publicist  is  not  the  kind  of 
book  which  they  would  care  to  leave  free.  There  is  nothing  more 
odious  to  a  despotism  in  an  enlightened  country  than  a  perfectly 
simple  statement  of  the  truth,  and  Imperialism  in  France  is 
especially  unpleasant  to  look  fit  when  the  unvarnished  history  of 
its  foundation  and  progress  is  held  up  to  the  light.  Like  every  other 
institution,  it  has  its  seamy  side,  only  the  seamy  side  in  this  case 
is  so  uncommonly  foul  and  stained.  Vile  and  filthy  lampoons 
upon  the  private  life  of  Cfesar,  such  as  may  be  picked  up  in  the 
book-shops  of  Brussels,  are  not  likely  to  do  much  harm  to  Caesar’s 
cause.  But  a  tolerably  sober  adherence  to  notorious  facts,  a  grave 
pretension  of  expounding  and  defending  the  principles  of  the 
Imperial  system,  and  of  putting  them  in  their  very  best  light, 
which  is  not  far  from  being  also  in  another  point  of  view  their 
very  worst — this  is  a  much  more  mortifying  blow  than  any  amount 
of  scurrilous  overdone  stories  about  the  dissoluteness  of  Messalina 
and  the  orgies  of  Caesar. 

The  Dialogue  aux  Difers  has  none  of  the  pungent  and  incisive 
manner  that  characterizes  most  of  the  elaborate  epigrams  which 
have  tempered  the  despotism  of  the  second  Napoleon.  The  writer 
is  too  grimly  in  earnest  to  be  able  to  find  relief  in  an  epigram,  or 
in  jocosity,  however  bitter  and  savage.  The  framework  of  his 
satire  is  more  ingenious  than  the  satire  itself  seems  to  merit.  The 
shades  of  Machiavelli  and  Montesquieu  are  supposed  to  meet  in 
the  infernal  regions,  and  they  enter  into  conversation,  with  an 
abundant  interchange  of  not  very  pointed  compliments.  Their 
style  of  salutation  rather  resembles  the  dullest  bits  of  dialogue  in 
a  Greek  play.  “  On  the  skirts  of  this  deserted  shore,”  Machiavelli 
begins,  “  I  was  told  that  I  should  meet  the  shade  of  the  great 
Montesquieu.  Is  it  this  which  is  now  before  me  ?  ”  To  which 
Montesquieu  rather  sententiously  replies — “  Here,  0  Macliiavel, 
to  none  belongs  the  name  of  Great !  But  I  am  he  whom  you 
seek.”  Machiavelli  goes  on  to  say  that,  of  all  the  illustrious 
shades  who  people  that  sombre  abode,  Montesquieu  is  that  which 
he  has  been  most  anxious  to  meet,  and  he  thanks  the  fortune 
which  has  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  the  author  of  the 
Dsprit  des  Lois.  Then  Montesquieu  says — “  The  old  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Florentine  Bepublie  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  courts.”  This  kind  of  talk  continues  for  a  few  pages, 
which  the  reader  would  certainly  skip  if  the  book  were  not  in  the 
Imperial  Index  Expurgatorius ;  but  even  dulness,  when  placed 
under  a  ban  of  any  sort,  seems  to  have  attractions.  After  a  tame 
exordium,  some  not  less  tame  skirmishing  ensues  upon  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  the  two  political  systems.  Machiavelli  sets  forth  a 
few  truisms  about  the  incapacity  of  democracy,  and  the  boons 
which  absolutism  confers  upon  civilization.  Montesquieu,  in 
answer,  sets  forth  some  truisms  on  the  other  side,  pointing  out 
that  justice  and  morality  are  the  foundations  of  politics,  and  that 
the  great  heroes  who  violate  the  laws  under  the  pretence  of 
saving  the  State  do  more  harm  than  good.  Then  he  insists 
that  the  only  guarantee  for  political  liberty  is  the  division  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  of  the  State,  and 
that  in  every  good  constitution  the  discharge  of  these  three  func¬ 
tions  should  be  placed  in  different  hands.  The  august  shade  might 
have  remembered  the  case  of  England,  where,  though  there  is  a 
mass  of  misery  and  economic  confusion  that  is  frightful  to  think 
of,  political  liberty  is  plentiful  enough.  Yet  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords  practically  discharge  both  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  and  the  latter  body  judicial  functions  too. 
It  is  time  that  this  ancient  Blackstonian  fallacy  should  disappear. 
After  all,  the  single  guarantee  for  political  liberty  is  a  desire  and 
ability,  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  people,  to  carry  on  free 
institutions.  There  may  be  liberty  without  this,  but  it  is  acci¬ 
dental,  and  by  no  means  guaranteed.  If  a  nation  like  the  French, 
too  powerful  to  be  crushed  by  a  foreign  foe,  has  had  for  ever  so 
short  a  time  a  free  government,  and  then  lost  it  by  the  violence  of 
party  passion,  or  the  timorous  capitalist’s  dread  of  socialist  ideas, 
or  the  forcible  usurpation  of  power  by  an  able  adventurer,  it  is 
mere  moonshine  to  explain  the  catastrophe  by  a  lack  of  mechanical 
guarantees  in  the  original  structure.  The  only  guarantee  for 
freedom  worth  the  name  is  the  wish  and  the  power,  on  the  part  of 
the  governed,  to  have  and  to  keep  a  free  system.  You  cannot 
warrant  a  machine  to  work  steadily  when  you  are  not  sure 
that  there  is  any  adequate  supply  of  steam,  or  that  such  supply 
as  there  is  will  not  be  diverted  in  another  direction  at  any 
moment.  Historically,  therefore,  tho  author  of  the  dialogue  may 
be  right  in  putting  this  talk  of  mechanical  safeguards  into  the 
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mouth  of  Montesquieu,  but  it  is  not  to  the  point.  The  question 
has  shifted  its  ground  since  Montesquieu’s  time.  The  division  of  the 
functions  of  administrator  and  legislator  may  possibly  be  desirable,, 
but  that  is  only  a  detail.  The  important  point,  in  the  eye  of  the 
modern  publicist,  is  the  actual  seat  of  power.  Is  the  real  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  popular  body,  of  an  oligarchic  body,  or  of  an 
individual  ? 

But,  ol  coiu-se,  the  gist  of  the  book  does  not  lie  in  the  author’s 
grasp  of  the  first  principles  of  political  philosophy.  It  is  when  he 
comes  to  put  into  Machiavelli’s  mouth  the  history  of  the  Second 
Empire,  that.the  writer’s  force  becomes  visible.  After  they  have 
left  their  truisms  and  falsisms,  the  two  philosophers  join  issue  on 
the  question  whether  the  Machiavellian  system  is  possible  in  any 
modern  State.  Its  apostle  naturally  enough  maintains  that  it  is 
and  proceeds  to  describe  how  he  would  set  about  the  task  “  of 
placing  despotism  in  harmony  with  modem  manners.”  “  How  ” 
asks  Montesquieu,  “  could  you  find  the  means  of  setting  up  abso¬ 
lute  power  in  political  societies  resting  on  representative  institu¬ 
tions,  in  a  nation  long  familiarized  with  freedom  ?  ”  So  all  the 
crimes  and  tricks  of  the  Empire  are  turned  into  principles,  and  the 
principles  are  propounded  by  Machiavelli  with  ironical  gravity. 
“  The  prime  secret  of  government,”  he  maintains,  “  consists  in 
weakening  the  public  intelligence  to  such  a  point  that  the  people 
shall  entirely  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  the  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  now  the  germs  of  revolution.  At  one  time  as 
much  as  another,  nations,  as  much  as  individuals,  are  quite  satisfied 
with  words.  Appearances  suffice ;  they  don’t  ask  for  more.”  From 
this  it  follows  that  you  can  easily  set  up  spurious  institutions 
corresponding  to  ideas  not  less  spurious ;  but  then  you  must  have 
the  knack  of  stealing  from  the  other  side  their  liberal  phraseology. 
This  is  the  principal  matter — to  be  skilful  in  adopting  the  fashion¬ 
able  jargon  of  the  day,  and  borrowing  their  fine  names  from  your  ad¬ 
versaries  for  your  own  methods  of  government.  Of  course  you  must 
make  a  beginning.  There  must  be  a  coup  de  main.  All  enemies  must 
be  instantly  seized  and  put  away.  Then  follow  two  measures,  one 
great  and  the  other  small.  The  small  measure  is  to  issue  a  mass 
of  new  coin  with  the  new  Caesar’s  image.  Then,  after  the  success 
of  the  sudden  blow,  all  is  not  over,  for  the  various  opposing  parties 
do  not  recognise  their  own  overthrow ;  so  the  moment  has  come  for 
striking  terror  into  the  city.  Montesquieu  suggests  that  civil 
bloodshed  is  not  in  harmony  with  modem  ideas.  “Ah,  but,”  his 
interlocutor  remarks,  “  il  ne  s’agit  pas  ici  de  la  fausse  humauite  ; 
l’exces  des  rigueurs  et  meme  de  la  cruaute  previendra  pour 
l’avenir  de  nouvelles  effusions  de  sang.”  Montesquieu,  with  a 
remarkable  excess  of  simplicity,  to  be  pardoned  perhaps  in  a  shade, 
wishes  to  know  who  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  this  true  humanity. 
The  army,  is  the  reply ;  and  from  this  flow  two  results  of  the 
highest  importance.  After  the  achievement  of  such  a  deed  as 
this,  the  army  will  find  itself  in  a  state  of  irreconcileable  enmity 
with  the  civil  population  on  the  one  side;  so,  on  the  other,  it  will 
have  to  attach  itself  indissolubly  to  the  fortune  of  the  chief. 

After  all,  it  is  neither  very  wonderfully  funny  nor  very  wonder¬ 
fully  savage  to  make  the  shade  of  Machiavelli  say  that,  if  he  were 
going  to  set  up  an  absolute  government,  he  would  do  exactly  what 
Napoleon  has  done.  The  author  does  not,  we  presume,  write  his 
book  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Prince.  And,  surely,  to 
charge  Napoleon  with  being  as  bad  as  Machiavelli  is  a  singularly 
mild  sort  of  abuse.  It  reminds  one  of  M.  Dupin’s  rebuke  to  the 
Deputy  who  coupled  Robespierre  and  Nero  together — “  Does  the 
honourable  deputy  mean  to  insult  Nero’s  memory?”  Nobody 
who  dislikes  the  Imperial  policy  would  be  likely  to  think  the 
epithet  of  Machiavellian  at  all  adequate.  So  much  exceedingly 
strong  language,  and  such  uncommonly  bad  names,  have  been 
employed  against  the  Emperor,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
add  the  comparatively  feeble  reproach  that  he  has  stolen  the 
principles  of  one  who  is  vulgarly  reputed  to  be  the  most  odious 
and  wicked  of  publicists.  And  the  author  can  hardly  care  about 
showing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Machiavellianism  in  the 
politics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Machiavellianism  is  only 
another  name  for  selfishness,  disregard  of  high  moral  principles, 
hypocrisy,  and  violence;  and  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
among  the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  modern  Europe,  may  be  readily 
admitted.  If  carried  out  with  vigour  and  pungency,  it  is 
not  a  bad  plan  of  attack  to  attribute  all  imaginable  atrocities 
to  your  enemy,  and  then  ironically  defend  them  in  a  series  of 
distinct  principles.  But  there  is  a  great  lack  of  pungency  about 
the  suppressed  dialogue.  It  is  more  like  the  work  of  an  angry 
German  than  of  an  angry  Frenchman. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Italian  shade  is  wrong  at 
least  in  one  point,  on  which  he  lays  much  stress.  “  A  passion  for 
gallantry,”  he  holds,  “stands  a  ruler  in  better  stead  than  you 
would  suppose.  Henry  IV.  owed  some  of  his  popularity  to  his 
incontinence.  Men  are  so  constituted  that  this  weakness  in  those 
who  are  in  authority  over  them  is  a  source  of  delight  to  them.”  It 
is,  he  insists,  quite  a  French  idea,  that  a  monarch  ought  to  out¬ 
strip  his  comrades  as  much  in  gallantry  as  he  ought  to  excel  his 
soldiers  in  bravery  before  the  enemy.  For  “  the  influence  of 
women  upon  the  public  mind  is  considerable.”  This  may  be ;  but 
it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  the  gallantries  of  a  prince  are 
by  any  means  satisfactory  in  the  eyes  of  ladies  who  are  not  pretty 
immediately  concerned.  The  women  who  influence  that  rather 
vague  matter,  the  public  mind,  are,  as  a  rule,  not  the  women  who 
are  sensible  to  the  exceptional  virtuousness  and  beauty  of  vice  in 
high  places.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Augustus  to  conduct  amorous 
intrigues,  in  which  there  was  no  amorousness,  with  the  wives  of 
1  eminent  senators.  The  wives  were  useful  because,  after  their 
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wont,  they  revealed  the  secrets  of  their  husbands.  But 
nowadays  the  minds  of  the  honest  bourgeois  of  Paris,  which  are 
about  all  that  can  be  meant  by  the  public  opinion  of  modern 
France,  are  not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
dissolute  court  and  a  vicious  ruler.  On  the  whole,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  a  grave  satire  of  this  sort  is  not  worth  writing. 
Make  Paris  laugh  at  M.  Lambert,  and  M.  Lambert  will  probably 
suffer  in  consequence.  But  it  is  too  late  for  a  serious  repetition  of 
the  counts  of  the  old  indictment.  These  charges  have  a  place  in 
the  work  of  the  historian,  and  this  is  the  just  vindication  of  Mr. 
Kinglake's  famous  chapters.  But  for  the  contemporary  critic  or  the 
satirist,  after  so  long  a  reign,  and  a  reign  which  has  brought  so 
many  material  advantages  to  France,  the  ground  has  shifted.  It 
is  no  use  telling  us,  what  we  all  know,  that  the  system  was  founded 
in  a  good  deal  of  iniquity,  and  that  it  has  many  features  of  which 
no  disciple  of  Montesquieu  could  possibly  think  of  approving. 


A  SCOTTISH  FAMILY  ABROAD.* 

T E  have  often  wondered  how  the  ordinary  British  tourist 
would  support  the  fatigues  of  his  annual  rush,  and  keep  up 
his  spirits  amidst  the  endless  succession  of  cathedrals  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  do,  were  it  not  for  the  congenial  excitement  of  grum¬ 
bling  at  the  amount  of  his  last,  and  speculating  upon  that  of  his 
next,  hotel-bill.  When  the  cycle  of  foreign  travel  shall  have  been 
completed  by  the  publication  of  the  experiences  of  one  of  Mr. 
Cook’s  interesting  excursionists,  this  problem  may  possibly  have  a 
chance  of  solution.  By  road,  by  river,  and  by  rail  these  happy  lotus- 
eaters  are  hurried  along,  from  solid  breakfast  to  sumptuous  table 
d’hote;  and  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  alone  knows  the  cost 
thereof.  When  they  return  to  their  homes,  their  album  contains 
no  bills,  no  table  of  expenses  by  which  the  irritated  memory  may 
refresh  its  grievances ;  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  publish,  “  for 
the  benefit  of  others,”  a  statement  of  the  price  of  a  bed  at  Geneva, 
and  the  cost  of  a  beefsteak  at  Biarritz.  Meanwhile,  there  exist 
other  hardy  voyagers  who,  with  a  courage  defying  all  difficulties, 
venture  to  launch  themselves,  unaided  and  untutored,  upon  the 
sea  of  foreign  expenditure.  Can  the  public  be  ever  sufficiently 
grateful  to  one  who,  like  the  authoress  of  Our  Summer  in  the  Harz 
Forest ,  has  not  only  accomplished  the  praiseworthy  feat  of  going 
abroad,  doing  the  thing  cheaply,  and  coming  home  again,  but  has 
also,  herself  a  mother,  published,  for  the  benefit  of  other  mothers, 
an  ingenuous  account  of  the  price  of  beds,  bread  and  butter,  eggs 
and  strawberries  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  Continent  P 

This  excellent  matron — the  type  of  economical  travellers,  as 
Yorick  is  of  sentimental — is  far  removed  from  the  reach  of  criti¬ 
cism.  What  matters  it  that  she,  her  children,  and  her  dog  care¬ 
fully  avoided  seeing  anything  worth  recording  on  their  route, 
that  they  settled  down  in  undoubtedly  the  least  interesting  pari 
of  the  Harz,  or  rather  of  its  confines,  and  forbore  examining  the 
only  object  of  interest  near  them — namely,  the  mines  P  With  the 
exception  of  a  week’s  excursion,  conducted  with  a  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  their  ordinary  canons  of  expenditure,  they  remained  on 
the  same  spot,  venturing  only  upon  occasional  walks,  in  which 
they  generally  contrived  to  lose  their  way.  Their  acquaintances 
were  naturally  ejusdem  farince  as  themselves,  and  imparted  to  them 
little  information  of  value  save  in  the  matter  of  recipes  for  pud¬ 
dings,  sauces,  and  soups.  The  knowledge  which  the  Scotch 
family  acquired  of  the  German  language  was  only  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  mis-spell  every  German  word  and  name  which 
they  have  occasion  to  introduce  into  their  interesting  correspond¬ 
ence.  But  what  of  that  ?  Their  object  was  not  to  see  or  learn 
anything  new,  but  to  live  cheaply  in  foreign  parts.  This  object 
they  accomplished,  and  why  should  they  not,  if  they  see  fit,  give 
to  the  world  these  notes  from  a  cheap  lodging-house,  which  in 
depth  and  variety  of  interest  almost  rival  Swift’s  farmyard 
chronicles  ? 

The  Scotch  family  reached  “  tho  sunny  wooden  quay  of  the 
dock  at  Hamburg”  on  the  14th  of  June — year  not  mentioned — but 
hour  four  o’clock ;  and  at  this  point  “  Mamma  ”  began  “  an 
irregular  sort  of  journal  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  divers  friends,” 
all  of  whom  appear  to  have  taken  an  equally  deep  interest  in  the 
entries  in  her  account-book.  “For  us  and  for  our  luggage  coming 
up  the  river,”  Mamma  paid  5*’.,  and  zs.  6 cl.  to  the  porter.  In  a 
“  small  public  ”  at  the  harbour  the  family  refreshed  themselves 
with  a  repast  of  beefsteaks,  for  which  they  were  charged  ten  shillings 
apiece.  Mamma,  roused  to  frenzy  by  this  apparent  attempt  at 
extortion,  forgot  her  Scottish  manners  and  customs  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Continent,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  “  cursed  her  own 
folly  in  having  accepted  an  English  dish  ” ;  but  was  ultimately  re¬ 
assured  by  hearing  that  the  shillings  in  question  were  Hamburg 
shillings,  which  “  she  learned  by  degrees  are  worth  about  a  penny 
English.”  Of  Hamburg  they  saw  nothing;  of  Ilarburg,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  see,  they  saw  that.  The  next  day,  after  paying 
their  way  manfully,  they  reached  their  destination,  the  little 
watering-place  and  mining  station  of  Grand,  near  Clausthal,  on 
the  northern  confines  of  the  Ilarz ;  and  here  they  remained  for 
half  a  volume,  taking  short  walks,  and  eating  and  drinking  within 
their  means. 

Mamma’s  letters  afford  little  scope  for  elegant  extracts.  Yet 
they  must  have  been  not  without  their  charm  for  her  canny  kins¬ 
folk  at  home,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  following  mysterious 
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passage,  which  follows  upon  a  modest  disclaimer  (perhaps  un¬ 
necessary)  of  any  merit  in  her  letters : — 

I  hope  you  are  pleased.  I  really  wonder  if  an}-  one  will  have  perseverance 
to  read  it  through  ?  Let  all  have  the  offer  of  it  at  any  rate  ;  particularly  I 

wish  that - should  have  it  to  keep  as  long  as  she  likes,  and  to 

send  to - if  she  wishes  it ;  then  all - ,  and - ,  and - ,  of 

course. 

Nothing  could  surpass  tho  matronly  delicacy  of  these  blanks, 
by  which  so  many  illustrious  Scotch  families  are  preserved  from 
the  glare  of  publicity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  excellent 
Haddingtonshire  matron  falls  in  with  such  a  lost  being  as  a 
German  actor,  there  is  obviously  no  need  for  suppressing  his  name, 
although  she  cannot  refrain  from  a  kind  of  shudder  when  coming 
into  contact  with  his  wife,  whom  “  she  does  not  think  she  should 
like,”  and  who,  she  fancies,  “is  not  kind  to”  her  lovely  Italian 
greyhound. 

We  should  have  been  happy  to  leave  Mamma  and  her  twaddle 
to  the  sympathising  friends  who,  having  read  her  delightful  letters 
in  MS.,  may  like  to  buy  them  again  in  print ;  but  criticism  is 
challenged  by  four  intercalary  chapters,  entitled  “  Contributions  from 
Papa’s  Note-Book,”  and  supplied,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface, 
“by  a  member  of  the  family  less  unaccustomed  than  the  others  to 
appear  before  the  public.”  Mamma’s  sex  and  confiding  simplicity 
disarm  criticism  ;  but  Papa,  accustomed  to  the  literary  arena,  must 
take  his  chance.  VVe  must  at  the  same  time  confess  that,  if  he 
has  already  appeared  before  the  public,  he  has  hitherto  escaped 
our  notice ;  but  if  we  meet  him  again,  we  shall  recognise  him 
without  much  difficulty.  His  contributions  resemble  nothing 
so  much  as  the  answers  of  a  lively  and  discursive  candidate  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  who  in  answer  to  the  question,  “  What 
do  you  know  of  the  geography,  geology,  archaeology,  and  history  of 
the  Harz  district,”  proceeds  at  once  to  disgorge  himself  of  an 
endless  amount  of  ill-digested  cram,  and  who  is,  moreover,  not  very 
safe  in  the  matter  of  spelling  foreign,  or  even  (unless  the  printer 
beat  fault)  English,  words.  “There  is  nothing,”  he  commences, 
“  so  troublesome  in  literature  as  making  a  ligitimate  (sic)  begin¬ 
ning  ”  ;  and  we  may  add  that  there  seems  nothing  so  difficult,  in  the 
kind  of  writing  which  he  affects,  as  coming  to  an  early  end.  He 
thereupon  launches  out  into  a  funny  disquisition  on  the  selection  of 
the  scene  of  a  tour  ;  and,  having  fixed  upon  the  Ilarz,  proceeds  to 
examine  its  geological  formation  by  means  of  a  series  of  quotations 
from  Sir  Roderick,  alias  Sir  Roger  (?)  Murchison.  His  uncon¬ 
trollable  propensity  for  calling  things  by  their  wrong  names  causes 
Papa  to  speak  of  the  “noble  geological  garden  of  Hamburg,” 
when  evidently  referring  to  the  zoological  garden  in  which  the 
worthy  citizens  of  that  town  take  so  much  delight. 

Then  follows  a  lively  history  of  the  Hyrcinian  Mountains  (Papa 
prefers  this  mode  of  spelling,  Mamma  that  of  Hercinian),  which 
the  writer  is  contented  to  identify  with  the  TIarz  and  its 
“branches.”  This  necessitates  a  slightly  skittish  account  of  the 
German  wars  of  the  Romans,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  gent : — 

In  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the  annexation  of  all  the  German 
territory  as  far  as  the  Elbe  appeared  to  be  a  political  certainty.  It  [what  ?] 
entered  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  Empire,  and  tire  official  staff  of  Germany 
were  numerous  and  brilliant. 

Nor  can  we  deprive  our  readers  of  the  following  extremely  original 
solution  of  a  problem  which  it  requires  all  “Papa’s”  or  a  Civil 
Service  candidate’s  modest  self-confidence  to  dispose  of  in  so  airy 
a  manner : — 

In  fact,  a  great  proportion  of  the  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  population  of 
Britain  consisted  originally  of  refugees  fleeing  from  tyranny  at  homo — that 
home  behind  the  Harz  which  the  Latin  conqueror  could  not  approach.  The 
Romans  no  doubt  conquered  part  of  the  soil  of  Britain,  and  made  it.  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  empire  northward  to  the  Forth.  [?]  But  what  is  that  to  us  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  [What  indeed  ?]  We  are  none  of  the  people  who 
had  become  the  Romanised  Britons.  They  whimpered  to  head-quarters  about 
the  Scots  and  Ficts  driving  them  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  driving  them  back 
on  the  barbarians.  What  became  of  these  poor  things  it  is  hard  to  say  ; 
perhaps  the  history  of  their  fate  would  be  a  disagreeable  one,  like  that  of 
the  Red  Indians,  though  some  tell  us  that  the  Welsh  are  they.  [Who  ?] 
But  one  thing  comes  dear  out  of  tho  confusion,  that  the  great  stock  of  the 
British  population  came  over  from  among  those  whom  the  Germans  believed 
to  have  been  saved  from  the  Roman  yoke  by  Herman’s  victory.  The 
mountain-barrier  which  served  as  the  rampart  of  freedom  should  thus  have 
some  interest  for  us. 

Tbe  “one  thing  which  comes  dear  out  of  the  confusion  ”is  that 
Papa’s  knowledge  of  early  English  history  is  as  precise  and  trust¬ 
worthy  as  his  knowledge  of  the  legends  of  the  Harz  is  particular 
and  valuable.  Although  ho  elegantly  states  himself  to  have 
“pottered  over  a  good  deal  of  supernatural  lore  in  his  day,”  his 
account  of  the  Brocken  witches  and  their  Sabbath  is  both 
meagre  and  vague,  and  not  half  as  satisfactory  as  even  that  of 
William  and  Mary  ITowitt,  published  many  years  ago.  Of  the 
other  legends  of  the  Harz  he  has  either  never  heard  (e.g.  of  tire 
charming  story  of  Princess  Ilse),  or  has  heard  incorrectly — a  charge 
which,  we  fear,  must  be  equally  brought  against  Mamma  in  her 
utterly  absurd  version  of  the  legend  of  the  Ross-trappe,  where  she 
makes  the  princess,  instead  of  her  pursuer,  fall  into  the  river  Bode, 
which  bears  his  name.  But  we  are  not  about  to  correct  the 
tliousand-and-one  errors  of  this  congenial  couple.  Every  state¬ 
ment  in  the  book  should  be  received  with  suspicion,  except  the 
statements  personal  to  the  narrators  and  their  expenditure.  As 
for  the  male  sinner,  being  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  and  possess¬ 
ing  literary  experience,  nothing  will  probably  prevent  him  from 
exposing  himself  again;  as  for  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  ex¬ 
penses,  what  argument  can  reach  one  who  possesses  the  super¬ 
natural  gift  of  oOaring  unconscious  even  above  the  most  obvious 
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self-contradiction  ?  The  following  sentence  is,  we  venture  to  ] 
think,  without  a  rival  in  any  book  of  "intelligent  ”  travel : — 

Wemigerode  being  a  little  independent  State,  I  hoped,  when  I  went  to  the 
post-office  to  purchase  stamps  for  a  letter,  to  see  something  which  would  he 
worth  purchase  for  stamp-collectors  at  home  ;  but  a  Prussian  stamp  was 
supplied  to  me—  Wemigerode  being  now  attached  of  (sic)  Prussia. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  AND  GIFT-BOOKS. 

(Third  Notice.') 

MR.  DAY  (we  think  it  is  now  Day  &  Son,  Limited)  has  executed 
a  tour  de  force  in  the  way  of  illuminating.  It  consists  of  a  set 
of  illustrations  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  all  correctly  rendered  in  a  full 
blaze  of  illumination,  after  the  Magna  Grecia  vases  and  remains  of 
classical  wall-painting.  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  familiarity  with  ancient 
examples  is  a  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the  ornamentation ; 
and  the  drawings  by  Mr.  Warren  very  accurately  give  the 
details,  and  sometimes  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  outline  subjects, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  very  well  produced  on  plates  and  jugs  and 
ewers  in  our  English  potteries.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  good  prize  poem.  One  admires  the  technical  fami¬ 
liarity  with  form  and  phrase,  and  is  astonished  at  the  powers 
of  memory  which  can  adapt  all  these  little  details.  Rut,  of 
course,  the  unreality  of  the  whole  thing  is  palpable ;  hence 
it  excites  a  sense  of  surprise  at  its  cleverness,  rather  than 
admiration  of  a  legitimate  triumph  of  art.  As  a  study  of 
colour,  ornament,  and  costume — that  is,  more  in  its  archaeological 
aspect  than  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Shakspeare — we 
can  give  high  commendation  to  this  elaborate  and  very  curious 
volume. 

The  vehement  admirers  of  Luther  will  be  pleased  with  a  some¬ 
what  strange  book — Historic  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Lxdher, 
illustrated  by  P.  H.  Labouchere  (Day  &  Son).  The  book  is 
addressed  to  sectarian  sympathies,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
estimated  as  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  Labouchere  has  succeeded  in 
making  his  hero  coarser  and  more  vulgar  than  usual,  in  a  set  of 
steel  engravings  of  the  various  stages  of  Luther’s  life  as  told  by 
D’Aubigne.  We  can  say  nothing  in  their  praise. 

The  Path  on  Earth  to  the  Gate  of  Heaven  (Warne)  is  an  in¬ 
genious  specimen  of  book  manufacture.  Mr.  Frederick  Arnold 
tacks  together  his  old  sermons  without  plan  or  coherence,  and 
at  every  thirty  or  forty  pages  we  find  a  copy  of  some  well- 
known  moral  or  sacred  print  which  is  supposed  to  have  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  text — Mr.  Arnold’s  text,  we  mean,  not  the  text  of 
Scripture.  Thus,  Delaroche’s  Angel  is  called  “  Redeeming  the 
Time,”  and  a  well-known  French  print  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
illustrates  the  “Fainting Soul.”  This  is  ingenious,  and  some  of  the 
woodcuts  are  well  done ;  but  it  is  a  book  got  up  for  the  market. 

By  the  Loch  and  River  Side  (Edmonston  &  Douglas)  is  a  highly 
amusing  and  extensive  collection  of  etchings — only  they  are  done 
on  stone — showing  the  various  fortunes,  good  and  evil,  and  the 
mishaps,  grotesque  and  serious,  which  attend  the  pursuit  of  trout 
and  salmon  under  difficulties ;  the  difficulties,  that  is,  of  the  punt, 
of  wading,  of  rock-scrambling,  and  of  playing,  and  (of  course)  of 
losing  your  fish.  The  artist  preserves  the  anonymous,  or  rather 
initials  himself  “  K.  I.  F.”  lie  is  a  worthy  rival  of  Leech  in  his 
famous  Brigys's  Fishing  Adventures. 

Leech  was  not  at  his  strongest  in  the  annual  frontispieces  of 
Punch's  Pocket-Book.  Light  and  graceful  and  good-tempered,  as 
a  whole  they  lacked  sinew.  Perhaps  the  faint  washy  colours  with 
which  they  were  tricked  out  gave  them  an  air  of  weakness.  Perhaps, 
too,  addressed  mostly  to  young  folk,  the  satire,  such  as  it  was,  was 
of  purpose  toned  down.  Still,  these  graceful  pictures  exhibit  that 
delightful  English  girl — whom  we  shall  never  see  drawn  again, 
because  she  was  a  true  creation  and  a  type — at  the  very  best;  that 
is,  a  happy  compound  of  arch  innocence  and  unmischievous  fun.  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks  has  gathered  together  into  a  single  volume  as  many 
as  twenty  of  these  sparkling  little  annuals,  which  he  labels  Follies 
of  the  Year  (Bradbury  &  Evans) ;  and,  like  a  Chorus,  the  editor 
gossips  in  some  illustrative  letter-press  over  the  chief  political 
and  social  events  of  these  two  decades,  which  events,  however, 
have  generally  nothing  to  do  with  Leech’s  sketches.  As  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks  only  claims  to  have  written  the  thinnest  of  Annual 
Registers  in  these  “  some  notes,”  it  will  be  sufficient  praise  of 
his  share  in  the  work  to  say  that,  though  he  has  aimed  at  little, 
that  little  is  very  good. 

Tennyson's  Princess,  Illustrated  by  Mackie  (Moxon).  1866. 
Yes ;  but  our  own  copy,  dated  1 860,  is  identical,  which  means 
that  this  beautiful  volume  is  only  a  reissue.  And  Mr.  Moxon  is 
quite  right;  he  can  never  excel  it.  Wo  doubt  whether  he  can 
equal  it.  Is  it  a  fact,  or  is  it  an  hallucination  of  ours,  that  the 
Christmas  Books  of  this  day  are  not  equal  to  the  Christmas  Books 
of  our  young  days — that  is,  of  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ? 

The  Book  of  Trades  (Routledge).  There  used  to  be  a  Book  of 
Trades  in  our  youth — not  our  reviewing  youth,  but  our  .actual 
youth ;  and  how  many  years  ago  that  is  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
That  Book  of  Trades  was  large,  heavy,  and  dull ;  this  Book  of 
Trades  is  compact,  readable,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  full  and 
accurate.  Though  it  does  not  look  a  promising  volume  for  an  idle 
hour,  it  is  really  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  has  written,  and  the  S.P.C.K.  Society  has 
published,  a  lecture  on  Rome  and  its  Ruins,  which  is  in  scholarship 
and  research  far  above  the  average  of  the  popular  manuals  put 


forth  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  accom¬ 
plished  writer  for  giving  in  a  form  so  portable  the  results  of  his 
classical  and  antiquarian  stores. 

We  have  our  doubts  whether  Drawing  from  Nature — the  title 
of  a  set  of  instructions  by  Mr.  Barnard  of  Rugby  School  (Long¬ 
mans) — can  be  taught  by  books.  Still  books  help  actual  practice, 
and  such  books  as  this,  the  result  of  an  accomplished  teacher’s 
observations,  have  an  especial  value.  Here  are  coloured  and  plain 
lithographs,  and  a  profusion  of  woodcuts  illustrating  the 
technical  mode  of  getting  at  effects ;  and  the  hints  about  tree  and 
foliage  drawing,  which  seem  to  be  the  best  in  the  collection,  are 
full  and  varied. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Revieiv  is  a  Temperance  publication,  with 
which  we  entertain  but  small  sympathy ;  and  the  British  Work¬ 
man  is  a  well-intentioned  and,  we  are  told,  a  well-executed 
magazine.  What  we  know  of  these  two  publications  is  that  they 
contain  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  wood-cutting  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  cat  which  is  first-rate. 

Addressed,  we  suppose,  to  nursery  readers — to  whom,  by  the 
way,  they  would  be  generally  unintelligible — is  a  selection  of 
Wordsivorth’s  Poems  for  the  Young  (Strahan),  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds  the  quality. 

Whether  Mr.  Lettie’s  Alphabet  of  Monograms  is  intended  to  be 
more  than  a  tradesman’s  book  for  the  use  of  die-sinkers  and  paper- 
dealers  we  do  not  know ;  but  those  idlers  and  collectors  who  are 
curious — and  they  are  many— in  those  fashionable  interlacing 
initials  which  are  as  hard  to  decipher  as  a  Runic  knot  may  find, 
amusement  in  this  copious  collection. 

Harry  Lawton's  Adventures  (Seeley)  suggest  the  remark  that 
midshipmen  in  story-books  see  most  remarkable  things,  and  a 
great  many  of  them.  Mr.  Harry  Lawton  must  have  had  unusual 
experiences  of  all  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  &c.  which  belong  to 
the  Robinson  Crusoe  type  of  boy  at  sea.  He  must  have  seen 
everything  and  every  country,  and  a  good  deal  more.  This  is  a 
good  specimen  of  this  sort  of  book,  with  very  fair  pictures,  and 
plenty  of  them ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  nice  Christmas  gift. 

Salvator  Mundi  (Seeley)  is  intended  for  serious  givers  and 
receivers  of  Christmas  books.  It  consists  of  some  ordinary 
Meditations  and  Thoughts  on  the  Life  of  the  Saviour,  illustrating, 
or  illustrated  by,  a  set  of  twelve  photographs  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  and  classical  sacred  prints.  Eclectic  enough  is  the  selec¬ 
tion,  embracing  Rembrandt  and  Raffaelle ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that,  as  the  photographs  are  taken,  some  from  good  and  some  from 
bad  line-engravings,  they  do  not  range  very  well.  But  they  are 
good  art,  and  among  the  religious  gift-books  this  volume  takes  a 
high  place. 

Handbook  of  Christian  Symbolism  (Day  &  Son)  hardly  comes 
up  to  its  ambitious  title.  The  compiler  is  Mr.  Audsley,  and  he 
has  availed  himself  copiously  of  the  usual  authorities,  Didron  and 
Pugin. 

A  new  edition  of  Rogers’s  Pleasures  of  Memory  is  published 
by  Low  &  Marston.  To  read  Rogers,  the  delight  of  our  fathers 
— or,  may  be,  our  grandfathers — is  now  a  curious  intellectual 
exercise.  The  school  of  Pope  culminated  in  a  cold,  artificial,  and 
polished  monotony,  on  which  Campbell  was  the  first  to  innovate. 
We  are  glad  to  see  some  of  Stothard’s  delightful  vignettes  repro¬ 
duced  in  this  pretty  volume,  which  exhibits  in  some  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  a  new  process,  that  of  etching  on  a  collodion  plate.  In 
general,  it  is  not  as  yet  a  success. 

The  Junior  Etching  Club  has  published,  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Day  &  Son,  a  series  of  forty-seven  plates,  many  of 
which  are  admirable  specimens  of  art,  and  some  which  are  of 
high  artistic  excellence,  while  some  by  amateurs  are  below  the 
mark.  They  are  said  to  illustrate  passages  from  Modern  English 
Poets,  and  we  take  the  editor’s  word  for  the  connection,  which, 
however,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  out.  This  is,  we  think, 
the  best  publication  of  the  Day  “  Company,”  and  is  really  a  work 
to  be  studied  both  for  its  successes  and  failures. 

An  edition  of  Shakspeare' s  Songs  and  Sonnets  (Macmillan), 
edited  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  at  once  commends  itself  to  popula¬ 
rity.  The  editor’s  work  is  an  appendix,  and  is,  like  everything 
which  Mr.  Palgrave  writes,  full  of  matter.  We  can  hardly  accept, 
however,  without  reserve,  the  view  that  the  Sonnets,  at  least  all 
of  them,  had  any  real  sequence ;  nor  indeed  are  we  sure  that  they 
are,  in  all  cases,  connected  with  any  facts  of  Shakspeare,  or  any¬ 
body’s  else’s,  life.  They  look  rather  more  like  those  Italian 
conceits  which  are  more  of  literary  and  poetical  exercises  than 
transcripts  of  actual  life  and  feeling. 

From  Paris  (Libraire  Hachette)  we  have  Jean  Bourreau,  a  good 
moral  picture-and-verse  book,  showing  how  a  naughty  boy  was 
in  a  dream  tortured  by  all  the  cats  and  dogs  and  birds  and.  cock¬ 
chafers  he  had  himself  tortured.  The  little  book,  and  it  is  a 
pretty  one,  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  We  may  also  mention  Evangile  (Tune 
Grand'  Mire  (Hachette),  by  the  Countess  S^gur— very  superior 
both  in  get-up  and  illustration  to  any  of  our  S.P.C.K.  books;  Jean 
qui  groyne  et  Jean  qui  rit,  same  writer  and  publisher ;  and  La  Sagesse 
des  Femmes  and  Memoires  cTun  Caniche  (Hachette).  The 
Maison  Didier  publishes  Les  Contes  (Tune  Mere,  and  its  twin 
volume,  Les  Promenades  June  Mere ;  Les  Jeunes  Artistes, 
Une  Famille  a  Paris,  and  its  companion,  Une  Famille  a  la  Cam- 
pagne.  These  various  volumes  seem  to  bo  after  the  Miss  Y  onge 
pattern,  and  they  are  all  addressed  to  the  same  object.  Possibly, 
as  works  of  art  and  as  mere  pictures,  they  may  not  be  great 
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successes ;  but  they  show  that,  after  all,  there  is  in  France  something  | 
of  the  family  life  left,  and  some  attempts  made  to  keep  up  good  j 
home-teaching.  These  books  will  serve  as  a  variety  to  our  English 
stores,  and  practical  people  may  find  in  them  the  combined  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  young  people  to  read  good  French  as  well  as  good 
morals. 

Messrs.  Ilachette  &  Co.  have  projected  a  series  which  they  call 
JBibliothcque  des  Merveilles.  We  have  seen  three  volumes  of  the 
set — one  on  Insect  Metamorphoses,  one  on  Naval  Architecture,  and 
one  on  the  Invisible  World,  which  means  the  wonders  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  In  point  of  fact,  the  series  seems  to  be  the  Polytechnic 
done  into  writing ;  and  very  good  writing  it  is.  The  plan  is  much 
the  same  as  that  with  which,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  we  were  ' 
some  thirty  years  ago  familiarized  in  Knight’s  Insect  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  the  like.  The  French 
Library  seems  to  be  accurate  and  full  in  its  science. 

Of  course  we  owe  every  apology  to  Caesar  for  associating  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  with  the  literature  of  the  drawing-room  table, 
the  school-room  and  the  nursery.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The 
Voyage  en  A/gerie  dc  S.  M.  Napoleon  III.  (Paris  :  Henri  Plon)  is,  in 
size,  histrionic  apparatus,  and  stage-talk,  so  thoroughly  of  the  sen¬ 
sational  school  that  it  has  fallen,  by  a  natural  law  of  gravity  or  levity, 
into  this  department.  From  a  glance  at  it  we  should  say  that  the 
talk  rivals  in  dignity  and  absurdity  the  famous  Lord  Mayor  s  Visit 
to  Oxford.  Never  had  Lord  Venables  so  enthusiastic  a  worshipper 
as  the  devotional  chronicler  who  writes  down  the  Imperial  break¬ 
fasts  and  luncheons.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  Emperor 
was  received  in  Algeria  with  divine  honours ;  and  this  is  the  one 
and  authentic  official  Gospel  of  the  Caesarean  Avatar.  The  pictures 
are  in  every  sense  suggestive ;  and  the  volume  is  superb,  magnifi¬ 
cent,  marvellous,  like  its  august  subject. 

And  now  the  function  of  reviewer  subsides  into  that  of  the 
enumerator.  The  eyes  of  Argus  would  be  all  insufficient  to  read, 
while  tire  dazed  apprehension  of  a  reviewing  machine,  twenty 
“  literary  men  ”  strong,  would  fail  to  appraise,  the  contents  of  that 
vast  miscellaneous  throng  of  small  story-books,  all  green  and  gold, 
and  red  and  gold,  and  blue  and  gold,  which  at  this  time  flit  and 
dazzle  like  pretty  little  insects  in  a  tropical  sunshine.  We  will 
do  what  we  must  to  count,  and  what  we  can  to  give  an  account  of, 
some  of  them. 

Diamond  Dust ,  by  Eliza  Cook  (Pitman)  is  a  volume  of  laconics, 
original  and  selected,  and,  like  other  axiomatic  philosophy,  dull  but 
useful,  for  even  Tupper  has  his  uses.  A  Book  of  Thoughts  (Mac¬ 
millan)  is  better,  because  it  is  part  of  a  better  reader’s  common¬ 
place  book,  and  the  authors  are  assigned.  Lost  and  Found 
(Freeman)  is  a  pastoral  in  blank  verse — a  moral  and  religious 
poem.  Beeton's  Biddle  Book  explains  itself,  and  recommends 
itself.  The  Island  of  the  Rainbow  (Routledge)  is  by  Mrs.  Newton 
Crossland,  who  has  won  distinguished  fame  in  this  line.  Romantic 
Tales  (Smith  &  Elder)  is  a  selection  from  a  larger  collection  by  the 
well-known  author  of  John  Halifax ;  other  mention  is  superfluous. 
The  Fairy  Tales  of  Science  (Griffith  &  Farrau)  compels  the  remark 
that  we  do  not  quite  like  either  Science  made  Easy  or  Science  made 
Funny ;  this  last  is  the  writer’s  metier,  and  he  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  seconded  by  an  illustrator,  who  gives  us  the  dinotherium 
playing  monkey  tricks,  and  microscopic  monsters  at  rough-and- 
tumble  games.  Granting  the  propriety  of  this  notion — and  it 
is  granting  a  good  deal — it  is  not  badly  carried  out.  Routlcdge's 
Every  Boy's  Annual  is  probably  known  to  every  boy,  or,  if  it  is 
not,  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  of  the  boy  boyish.  Shipwrecks, 
thunderstorms,  hairbreadth  escapes,  travels  in  nntres  vast  and 
deserts  idle,  tool-boxes,  fishing-rods,  rowing,  swimming,  bird- 
fancying — this  is  its  staple,  and  an  excellent  staple  in  its 
way.  Beeton's  Annual  (Warne)  is  a  formidable  rival  to  Mr. 
Routledge.  Strange  Stories  of  the  Animal  World  (Griffith  & 
Farran)  are  an  excellent  selection  of  bird  and  beast  tales  by  that 
veteran  and  always  judicious  book-maker,  excellent  Mr.  John 
Timbs.  Old  Merry's  Annual  (Jackson  &  Wolford)  seeks  to  com¬ 
bine,  and  succeeds  in  combining,  mild  wisdom  of  the  true  Ltelian 
spirit  with  mild  jocosity.  What  the  Moon  Sato,  &c.  (Routledge) 
is  a  collection  of  tales  from  the  indefatigable  Andersen,  illustrated 
by  the  equally  indefatigable  Dalziel  Brothers.  The  Inyoldsby 
Legends  (Bentley)  is  a  very  cheap  edition,  but  with  the  old  and 
excellent  engravings.  Sacred  Songs  (Warne)  are  a  collection  of 
serious  little  poems,  drawn  from  a  large  range  of  writers.  In 
Rates  and  Taxes  (Groombridge),  we  have  a  sot  of  stories 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  usual  magazine  novelettes.  We 
have  another  and  a  modern  edition  of  the  ever  welcome 
Arabian  Nights  (Warne) ;  and  from  the  same  most  prolific 
publisher  wo  have  so  dense  a  flight  of  books  which  seem  to 
be  characterized  by  a  monotonous  goodness  and  suitableness  to 
every  variety  and  growth  of  young  England,  that  we  may  as  well 
mention  them  en  bloc — The  Boys  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Book  of 
Nursery  Tales,  Miss  Mit ford's  Tales,  Words  for  the  Christian 
Year,  i.e.  a  set  of  texts  set  in  ornamental  borders,  &c.,  and  the 
Guardian  Angel's  Whisper,  also  a  devotional  book.  The  Magic 
Mirror  (Strahan)  appears  to  be  a  very  quaint  and  witty  set  of 
absurd  stories,  written  by  one  Mr.  Gilbert  and  depicted  bv  another 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  Boy's  Holiday  Book  (Tegg)  is  all  about  cricket, 
football,  and  the  like.  The  Standard  Poetry  Book  (Routledge) 
seems  to  be  an  improved  and  enlarged  Fi field's  Speaker.  We 
conclude  our  list  with  the  Irvington  Stories,  by  Miss  Dodge 
(Stevens),  and  Stories  told  to  a  Child  (Strahan). 


TO  COKRESrONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication . 
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TJOYAL  ENGLISH  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  (OPERA 

^  COMPANY.  Limited) — Production  of  the  Grand  Christmas  Pantomime.  On  Boxing 
Night,  December  26,  Mr.  Charles  DetteU’s  New  Opera,  in  One  Act,  CIItilSTMAS  EVE. 
Madame  F.  Lancia,  Madame  E.  Ileywood,  Mr.  A.  Cook,  and  Mr.  D.  Miranda.  Conductor,  Mr. 
Alired  Mellon.  After  which,  at  Eight  o’clock,  an  entirely  New  nnd  Original  Grand  Comic. 
Spectacular,  and  Operatic  Christmas  Pantomime,  written  by  E.  L.  Blanchard  (founded  on  the 
most  Popular  Story  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments”),  entitled  ALADDIN  AND 
THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP,  or  Harlequin  and  the  Flying  Palace.  With  New  and  Mag¬ 
nificent  Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Appointments.  The  Scenery  by  Mr. T.  Grieve,  Mr.  W.  Grieve, 
nnd  Assistants.  The  Music  composed  and  arranged  by  Mr.  \V.  II.  Montgomery.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Characters  in  the  Opening  will  be  sustained  by  Miss  ltachel  Sanger,  Miss  Blanche 
Elliston,  Miss  Farrell,  Miss  Dacre.  Miss  Lisa  Weber,  Mr.  W.  II.  Payne,  Mr.  Lingham,  Mr. 
Charles  Steyne.  Mr.  Naylor,  and  Mr.  Fred  Payne.  In  the  Two  Grand  Ballets  (composed  bv 
M.  Dcsplaces),  Madlle.  Duchutcau,  Madlles.  Montero,  Carey,  Borelli,  and  Pnncaldi;  supported 
by  100  Ladies  of  the  Corps  de  Ballet.  Harlequin,  Mr.  Fred  Payne;  Columbine,  Madlle. 
Estn;  Pantaloon,  Mr.  Paul  Herring;  and  Clown,  Mr.  Hurry  Payne.  Leader  of  the  Band,  Mr. 
Thirlwull.  The  Pantomime  arranged  nnd  prodm  ed  by  Mr.  W.  "West.  Acting  Manager, Mr. 
Edward  Murruy.  Doors  ojkmi  at  Half-past  Six;  commence  at  Seven.  Prices— Private  Boxes 
from  10s.  6d.  to  £»  4s.;  Stulls,  Ids.;  Dress  Circle,  5s.;  Upper  Boxes, 4s.;  Amphitheatre  Stalls, 
Reserved,  3s.:  Unreserved,  2e. ;  Pit, 2s.  od.:  Gallery,  Is.  Places  may  be  seemed,  free  of  charge, 
at  the  Box  Office  (under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Hall),  which  is  open  from  Ten  till  Five. 
The  First  Morning  Performance  of  the  Pantomime  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  next. 
December  27,  at  Two  o’clock.  Morning  Performances  will  also  take  place  every  Wednesday  and 
Suturduy.  Schools,  and  Children  under  Twelve  Years  of  Age,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Morning 
Performances  only— on  Payment  at  the  Doors— at  the  following  Cha'ges:  Dress  Circle, 2s.  6d.; 
Stalls,  Js. ;  Upi»>  r  lioxt.s, ‘.'s. ;  Ainnhithentre  Stalls.  Is.  fid,  and  Is.;  Pit.  Is  id. 

R.  T.  GRIEVE’S  Magnificent  TRANSFORMATION 

SCENE,  “  The  Wondrous  Lamp  of  Day,”  “  The  Enchanted  Garden  o.  Jewels,"  “The 
Street  in  Canton,”  und  the  “Flying  Palace,”  on  Boxing  Night,  at  the  ROYAL  ENGLISH 
OPE  R A ,  Coven t  G arden . _ 

TVTUSICAL  UNION.  —  Communications  to  the  Director, 

addressed  18  Hanover  Square,  will  be  attended  to  in  the  absence  of  the  Director. 
Florence,  Decemher  1 2. _ J.  ELLA. 

pilRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED, 

^  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY —Four  extra  MORNING  REPRESENTATIONS,  at  Three 
o’clock— Tuesday  (Boxing  Day),  December  26  ;  Thursday,  December  28  ;  Tuesday,  January  2  ; 

Thursday*  January  I  ;  and  Every  Evening  (except  Suturday)at  Eight;  Saturday  at  Three _ 

ROY  A I ,  GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION.  It  Regent  Street.. _ 

j\TR.  and  Mrs.  HOWARD  RAUL.— The  last  Live  Repre- 

sentntions  of  these  Popular  Artistes,  at  the  EGYPTIAN  HALL:  on  Tuesday  at  Three 
and  Eight,  on  Wednesday  at  Three  and  Eight,  and  on  Thursday  at  T’  ree— no  Evening  Perform¬ 
ance  on  Thursday.  RIPPLES  ON  THE  LAKE,  “  Dream  of  the  Reveller,”  and  the  “  Photo¬ 
graph  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves”  at  each  Representation.  Stulls,  3s.;  Area,  2s.;  Gallery,  Is.  Door., 
open  at  Half-pust  Seven  ;  commence  nt  Eight. _ 

QTODARE.  —  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS.— THEATRE  of 

^  MYSTERY,  EGYPTIAN  HALL— MARVELS  in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM, 
as  performed  by  command  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Tuesday  Evening,  November  21,  1865 — Great  Attractions  for  Christmas— Magic. 
Ventriloquism,  Inexhaustible  Showers  of  Christmas  Presents,  the  Marvellous  SPHINX,  the 
Birth  of  Flower- trees,  and  STODAliE’S  celebrated  Indian  Basket  Feat,  as  only  performed 
by  him.  Every  Evening  nt  Eight.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ut  Three.  Also  an  Extra  Day 
Performance  on  Boxing  Day,  Tuesday,  December  26,  at  Three  o’clock.  Stulls  at  Mitchell’s, 
Old  Bond  Street,  and  Box-olliee,  Egyptian  Hull — Admission,  Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s. 

“  Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times ,  April  18, 1865. 

QOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. — The 

^  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  nnd  STUDIES  by  the 
MEMBERS  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East.  Nine  till  Dusk— Admission,  Is. 
_ WILLIAM  CALLOW,  Secretary, 

WINTER  EXHIBITION.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

*  *  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  British  Artists,  is  now  OPEN 
at  the  French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnade — Admission,  Is.;  Cata¬ 
logue,  6d. 

_ LEON  LEFEVRE,  Secretary. 

V WINTER  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr 

*  ’  Wallis,  removed  trom  the  French  Gallery  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists’  Gallery, 
Suffolk  Street.  Pull  Mall,  is  now  OPEN  from  Niue  until  Five  o’<’l«'Cl<  Daily — Admission.  Is. 

(ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill. 

near  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Under  the  immediate  Patronage  of 
IIER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  TIIE  QUEEN. 

H  R.  II.  TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

H.Ii.H.  TIIE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

This  Charity  was  Established  in  1758  (107  Years  since),  for  20  Boys. 

C53  Boy 8  and  Girls  arc  now  in  the  School. 

80  are  received  Annually. 

400  can  be  Accommodated. 

2,312  have  been  Admitted. 

POOR  ORr  IT  AN  and  OTHER  NECESSITOUS  CHILDREN  only  are  the  objects  of 
this  Charity.  The  Committee  very  earnestly  appeal  to  trie  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  have 
lurge  means  and  liberal  hearts  for  their  kind  und  generous  assistance.  136  Orphans  (some 
most  distressing  cases)  applied  for  admission  nt  the  last  Election,  when  40  were  admitted  :  und 
in  fu  ure,  80  annually,  if  adequate  funds  are  supplied— Help,  speedy,  efficient  help,  will  be 
thankfully  received. 

Offices,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 

For  a  Life  Governor,  £10  10s.;  Annually,  £1  Is.  Life  Subscriber,  £5  5s.;  Annually,  10s.  6d. 
The  Votes  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  Contribution. 
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THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

npiIE  state  of  parties  has  for  several  years  been  a  matter  of 
simple  calculation,  as  the  gain  of  occasional  seats  has 
itonr  time  to  time  apparently  reduced  the  permanent  Minis¬ 
terial  majority.  The  general  election  put  an  end,  for  the  time, 
to  conjectures  and  speculations  as  to  possible  victories  of  the 
Opposition ;  but  there  was  no  great  practical  change,  for  though 
the  Government  was  strengthened,  repeated  experiments 
had  proved  that  it  was  strong  enough  before.  During  six 
Sessions,  Air.  Disraeli  had  exhausted  his  resources  of  in¬ 
genuity  in  contriving  issues  and  negotiating  alliances  which 
would  inevitably  have  been  successful  if  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  political  parties  had  been  simple  counters  in  a  game. 
When,  however,  a  crisis  arrived,  it  was  always  found  that,  in 
patching  up  one  rent,  the  skilful  manager  had  made  another. 
The  gain  of  a  dozen  Irish  members  alienated  a  score  of  English 
votes,  and  overtures  addressed  in  stage  whispers  to  Air.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright  were  invariably  overheard  by  Air.  Bentinck. 
The  country,  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party,  was  determined,  on  various  grounds,  to  keep  Lord 
Palmerston  in  office ;  and  consequently  it  was  an  idle  amuse¬ 
ment  to  count  heads  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  to  prove  that,  in  some  imaginary  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Government  would  have  been  decisively  defeated. 
Although  the  Cabinet  consists  of  the  same  members  as  before, 
with  the  great  exception  of  Lord  Palmerston,  its  character, 
and  its  relation  to  parties,  are  already  changed  before  it  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Parliament.  The  most  zealous 
supporters  of  Lord  Russell  and  Air.  Gladstone  are  to  be 
found  in  the  political  section  which  regarded  Lord  Palmerston 
with  exceptional  impatience.  'The  Opposition  will  henceforth 
lend  no  assistance  to  the  Government,  and  it  will  consequently 
forfeit  the  indirect  control  which  it  has  frequently  exercised 
over  public  policy  and  legislation.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
ensuing  Session,  there  will  be  an  amount  of  fair  lighting  and 
hard  hitting  which  has  been  unknown  in  recent  Parliamentary 
experience.  Some  cautious  members  of  the  Opposition  may, 
however,  hope,  with  Sir  John  Pakington,  fora  coalition  between 
the  moderate  members  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Opposition.  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion 
near  the  border  line  which  separates  the  two  great  parties,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  break  up  a  political  organization,  and  deser¬ 
tion  to  a  hostile  Hag  is  always  severely  criticized.  Lord 
Russell’s  colleagues  will  probably  follow  their  leader  over 
paths  which  they  -would  not  have  chosen  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  majority  will  split 
up  into  sections,  in  pursuit  of  special  objects  or  crotchets.  Air. 
Gladstone’s  financial  reputation  forms  so  important  an 
element  in  the  strength  of  the  party  and  of  the  Government 
that  almost  any  Budget  which  he  may  propose  will  run  little 
risk  of  rejection ;  and  the  Reform  Bill,  if  prudently  framed, 
will  be  so  obviously  the  only  alternative  of  entire  abstinence 
from  change,  that  both  the  willing  and  the  unwilling  advocates 
of  an  extended  suffrage  will  be  prepared  to  support  l<  the  Bill, 
“  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.”  The  Ministers 
will  have  unusual  opportunities  of  determining  bv  their  policy 
the  character  of  their  vague  and  undefined  majority.  It  is 
their  immediate  interest  to  rely  on  the  powerful  body  which 
supported  Lord  Palmerston  against  Air.  Bright  even  more 
cordially  than  against  Air.  Disraeli.  The  extreme  Liberals 
are  still  lew  in  number,  though  they  are  formidable  by  the 
ability  of  some  of  their  leaders,  and  also  through  their 
definite  and  practical  opinions.  If  the  Government  contents 
itself  with  moderate  measures,  the  more  eager  Reformers 
will  be  compelled  to  vote  with  the  bulk  of  the  party ;  while 
a  marked  leaning  to  democracy  would  alienate  the  section  to 
which  the  Alinisterial  Whigs  themselves  properly  belong.  It  is 
expected  by  some  supporters  of  the  Ministry  that  the  approach¬ 
ing  transfer  of  political  power  may  be  as  extensive  as  in  1832, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  leelings  both  of 


the  constituencies  and  of  their  representatives,  in  no  degree 
resemble  the  popular  emotion  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill 
through  Parliament.  Comparatively  few  abuses  remain  to  be 
remedied,  and  the  actual  voters  have  less  scruple  than  the 
boroughmongers  of  former  times  in  remonstrating  against  the 
confiscation  of  their  electoral  power.  At  the  late  election,  many 
profuse  offers  were  checked  by  the  intimation  that  the  pre¬ 
eminent  qualifications  of  six-pound  householders  are  imperfectly 
appreciated  by  the  ten-pound  oligarchy  which  they  are  to 
supplant.  In  some  towns  of  the  first  rank,  successful  candidates 
openly  objected  to  a  reduction  of  the  franchise,  or  at  least  to 
a  sweeping  measure  of  Reform.  The  Conservative  members 
for  Liverpool  won  their  decisive  majority  during  the  dinner- 
hour  of  the  working-men.  The  same  party  headed  the  poll  at 
Leeds,  and  at  Alanchester  a  professed  Whig  of  small  local  influ¬ 
ence  utterly  defeated  Mr.  Bright’s  near  kinsman  and  thorough¬ 
going  adherent.  The  Government  may  easily  carry  through  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Bill  which  is  regarded  by  Air.  Bright 
as  insufficient,  because  the  more  zealous  Reformers  have  no 
contingent  alliance  at  their  back.  On  the  other  hand,  forty 
or  fifty  of  their  moderate  supporters  can  in  any  division  throw 
their  strength  into  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The  former 
followers  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  in  some  degree  retained  in 
their  political  allegiance  by  the  personal  qualities  of  their 
chief;  but  his  successors  will  commit  a  grave  mistake  if  they 
assume  that  a  dislike  to  organic  changes  has  wholly  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Calculations  of  the  present  balance  of  parties  would  be 
utterly  deceptive  if  they  were  applied  to  the  unknown  House 
of  Commons  which  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  anticipated 
measure  of  Reform.  Alembers  of  the  existing  Parliament, 
indeed,  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  will  be  inclined  to 
reaction  as  soon  as  their  limited  supply  of  revolutionary  en¬ 
thusiasm  has  been  exhausted  by  the  enfranchisement  of  a  new 
constituency.  The  secession  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
James  Graham  from  the  reforming  party,  in  1834,  illustrates 
the  universal  tendency  of  certain  classes  of  Liberal 
politicians  to  stop  short  or  to  turn  back  as  soon  as  they 
have  taken  a  definite  step  in  advance.  The  working-man,  on 
his  first  entrance  into  political  life,  will  be  regarded  by  many 
of  his  votaries  with  unqualified  distrust.  Alany  nominal  sup¬ 
porters  of  Reform  have  habitually  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves  that  an  additional  million  of  electors  would  only 
appear  as  friendly  auxiliaries  to  a  constituent  body  which 
requires  no  improvement  in  the  spirit  or  character  of  its 
legislation.  Air.  Bright  deserves  credit  for  the  candour  with 
which  he  has  repeatedly  avowed  the  opposite  belief,  that  the 
working-men  will  insist  on  the  adoption  of  numerous  measures 
which  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  dominant  middle  classes. 
In  former  times,  he  imprudently  announced  that  his  clients 
would  impose  the  whole  weight  of  taxation  on  the  owners  of 
realized  property,  who  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  political  activity.  In  recent  speeches, 
Air.  Bright  has  more  cautiously  confined  himself  to  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  universal  school-rate,  and  ot  the  abolition  ol  the 
Irish  Establishment.  New  measures  will  require  the  aid  of 
new  men,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  projected 
change,  a  number  of  Liberal  members  ot  Parliament  must  be 
prepared  to  offer  themselves  as  patriotic  victims  on  the  altar 
of  Reform  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  the  structure. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  distribution  of  parties  in  a 
Parliament  which  will  discuss,  in  addition  to  the  political 
issues  of  recent  times,  an  entirely  new  class  of  questions.  The 
most  practised  observer  would  find  a  difficulty  in  anticipating 
the  votes  which  might  be  given  on  a  Bill  for  compulsory 
secular  education,  or  on  the  more  important  subject  ol  a 
measure  lor  altering  the  tenure  of  land  by  a  limitation  ol  set¬ 
tlements  and  entails.  The  counties,  which  returned  a  larger 
proportion  of  Liberal  members  at  the  late  election  than  on  any 
previous  occasion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  would  probably 
be  controlled,  notwithstanding  any  change  of  franchise,  by  the 
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united  force  of  the  landed  gentry.  Although  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  expedient  to  discourage  the  accumulation  ot 
enormous  estates,  and  even  to  facilitate  the  subdivision  of  some 
overgrown  territories,  any  proposal  to  alter  the  law  of  real  pro¬ 
perty  will  be  desperately  resisted,  as  it  will  perhaps  have  been 
introduced  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  effecting  a  great  social 
revolution.  Democratic  legislation  would  probably  not  be  uni¬ 
formly  mischievous,  but  it  would  tend  to  move  at  a  constantly 
accelerating  pace.  There  is  no  sounder  instinct  than  the  pre¬ 
sumption  against  change  which  is  the  principle  of  genuine 
Conservatism.  It  is  only  when  the  first  impulse  of  resistance 
is  proof  against  argument  that  prudent  scepticism  degenerates 
into  prejudiced  obstinacy.  A  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  led  by  Mr.  Bright,  would  probably  be  actuated  by 
patriotic  motives,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  influenced 
by  a  passionate  antipathy  to  the  class  which  has  hitherto 
governed  the  country,  and  it  would  habitually  attempt  to 
reverse  all  the  traditions  of  English  policy.  Few  constituencies 
and  fewer  members  desire  to  promote  such  a  result  when  they 
assent  to  the  general  expediency  of  Reform.  It  may  possibly 
be  found  that  two  millions  of  voters  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
inclined  to  support  existing  institutions,  but  until  they  com¬ 
mence  the  exercise  of  their  functions  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  relative  strength  of  parties  which  have  yet  to  be  formed. 

If  metaphysicians,  like  the  interlocutors  of  Plato’s  Republic, 
studied  the  laws  of  human  nature  in  communities  rather  than 
in  single  persons,  the  champions  of  free  will  would  find  a 
difficulty  in  disputing  the  paramount  force  of  external  neces¬ 
sity.  Five  months  ago,  the  new  Parliament  seemed  likely  to 
imitate  the  mild  activity  of  its  predecessor  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Government  which  derived  much  of  its  popularity  from 
its  prevailing  absence  of  enthusiasm.  The  only  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ministry  was  curbed,  and  was  kept  in  order,  by  a 
steady  leader  in  front  and  a  dead  weight  behind.  Lord 
Russell  was  engaged  in  writing  despatches,  and  his  occupa¬ 
tion  seemed  likely  soon  to  languish  for  want  of  a  topic  or  of 
an  adverse  correspondent.  Politicians  of  all  parties  were 
tolerably  satisfied,  and  there  was  but  one  desire  in  the  country, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  might  still  enjoy  a  long  and  prosperous 
career.  The  death  of  a  Minister  who  was  not  even  master  of 
his  own  Cabinet  has  compelled  the  great  Liberal  body  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  task  which  it  regards  with  hesitation  or  repugnance. 
Lord  Russell  must  introduce  a  Reform  Bill  because  he  intro¬ 
duced  one  four-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  the  colleagues 
who  heartily  seconded  the  passive  resistance  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  will  have  to  carry  a  strong  measure  through  a  reluctant 
but  assenting  House  of  Commons.  The  currents  in  the 
political  affairs  of  men  are  less  easily  calculated  than  the 
tides.  It  is  only  safe  to  predict  that  the  great  majority  will 
in  all  cases  swim  with  the  stream. 


THE  EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

NO  one  who  knows  the  history  of  our  Extradition  Treaty 
with  France  can  be  surprised  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  at  last  given  notice  of  its  wish  that  the  treaty  should 
cease  to  be  in  force.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  step  was 
not  taken  long  ago,  for  the  complaints  of  France  against  the 
treaty,  as  onesided  and  totally  ineffectual  for  the  protection 
of  French  interests,  have  never  ceased  since  it  was  made 
two-and-twenty  years  ago.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  these 
complaints  are  well-founded.  Every  English  Minister  and 
every  English  lawyer  who  has  had  to  examine  the  question — 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clarendon,  as  well  as  Lord 
Malmesbury,  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Campbell,  as  well  as 
Lord  St.  Leonards — have  regretted  that  the  difference  of  our 
system  of  administering  criminal  justice  makes  it  impossible 
that  we  should  give  the  same  facilities  to  France  under  the 
treaty  as  France  gives  to  us.  It  is  true  that,  according 
to  the  returns  just  published,  England  has,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  given  up  twenty-four  alleged  criminals  to 
France,  and  has  only  received  fourteen  from  France.  But,  in 
the  last  four  years,  there  have  been  no  criminals  surrendered 
to  France,  and  the  reason  may  be  confidently  supposed  to  be 
that  the  French  authorities  will  not  attempt  to  put  in  force 
the  provisions  of  a  treaty  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  is 
generally  inoperative.  Probably  the  question  is  now  revived 
because  the  time  has  come  when  the  Emperor  can  provoke  a 
fair  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  extradition,  without 
fearing  that  the  reproach  may  be  cast  on  him  of  trying,  in 
a  circuitous  way,  to  secure  the  surrender  to  him  of  political 
adversaries  of  whom  he  is  afraid.  He  is,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  so  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  that  the  intrigues  of 
Leicester  Square  cannot  give  him  the  slightest  apprehension. 
He  can  now  assert  that  he  approaches  us  on  a  footing 


of  equality,  and  that  he  has  no  more  reason  to  fear 
political  refugees  than  the  Queen  has.  '  Some  pains 
have  also  been  taken  to  show  that  nothing  unfriendly  or 
offensive  to  us  is  intended  by  bringing  the  existing  treaty  to 
an  end.  The  French  papers — which  of  course,  in  dealing 
with  such  a  matter,  are  “  inspired” — assert  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes  nothing  except  that  a  better,  fairer,  and  more 
efficacious  arrangement  should  be  entered  into ;  and  as  the 
English  Government  in  1852  actually  concluded  a  new 
treaty  with  France,  which  was  intended  to  remedy  the  obvious 
imperfections  of  the  present  one,  and  as  this  new  treaty  had 
the  support  both  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative  Foreign 
Secretaries,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  be  very 
ready  to  make  a  new  treaty  now  with  France  if  only  we  can 
see  our  way  to  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  were  fatal  to 
the  negotiations  of  1852.  The  French  press  treats  us  as  entirely 
in  fault,  and  as  solely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  existing 
treaty.  Our  law,  we  are  told,  is  barbarous ;  it  is  part  of  our 
rude,  isolated  social  system ;  and  we  must  be  taught  better 
things,  and  have  our  eyes  opened  to  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  lessons  of  Continental  wisdom.  Switzerland,  it  is  said,  has 
altered  its  code,  because  of  the  great  difficulties  which  its 
operation  caused  in  the  relations  of  the  Swiss  with  the  French 
Government ;  and  England  ought  not  to  be  too  proud  to  do  as 
Switzerland  has  done,  provided  that  the  result  of  fair  discus¬ 
sion  is  to  show  that  the  English  law  is  wrong.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  agree  with  our  French  critics.  It  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  made 
which  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  French  scoundrels 
who  find  a  secure  asylum  in  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  English  society 
if  an  Englishman  who  committed  a  murder  in  England  were 
ensured  perfect  impunity  as  soon  as  an  hour  and  a  half  s  passage 
landed  him  at  Calais.  An  effective  Extradition  Treaty  is 
a  real  need  of  all  countries  in  days  rvhen  locomotion  is  so 
easy,  and  when  passports  have  gone  out  of  fashion;  and 
the  object  to  be  attained  is  far  too  valuable  to  allow  us  to 
wish  that  any  silly  pride  in  our  own  system  of  law  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  real  and  substantial  advantage  both  to 
England  and  to  France. 

But  any  one  who  reads  the  debate  that  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1852,  when  a  new  treaty  was  proposed,  will 
see  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  by  no  means  slight 
or  superficial.  At  present,  the  crimes  for  the  alleged  com¬ 
mission  of  which  a  surrender  can  be  made  are  only  four  — 
murder,  attempt  to  kill,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  forgery. 
The  Treaty  of  1852  proposed  to  augment  the  list  to  twenty, 
and  to  include  arson,  rape,  robbery,  and  other  considerable 
crimes.  This  was  an  obvious  improvement,  and  did  not  raise 
much  opposition,  although  probably  some  criticism  would 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  Law  Lords  on  certain  items  in  the 
list,  if  a  discussion  of  details  had  ever'  been  reached.  But  a 
preliminary  difficulty  proved  insuperable.  The  present  treaty 
provides  that  the  surrender  of  the  accused  person  shall  only 
take  place  when  the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be  so  esta¬ 
blished  as  that  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  fugitive  shall 
be  found  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial  if  the  crime  had  been  there  committed.  The  insertion 
of  this  condition,  as  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  points  out  in  his  pam¬ 
phlet  on  Extradition,  necessarily  throws  serious  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  ;  because  an  English 
magistrate  must,  before  he  issues  his  warrant  for  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  an  accused  person,  receive  such  evidence  as  raises  a 
presumption  of  guilt  against  him.  The  magistrate  must,  in 
fact,  be  in  such  a  position  as,  if  the  offence  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  England,  would  have  justified  him  in  committing  the 
offender  for  trial  at  the  next  assizes  or  sessions.  The  case 
must  be  prepared  as  it  would  be  prepared  in  England,  and 
witnesses  must  be  sent  over  to  be  examined  before  an  English 
magistrate.  This  is  a  very  costly  proceeding,  and  a  foreign 
Government,  not  knowing  exactly  what  the  requirements  of 
the  English  law  are,  might  easily  go  to  considerable  expense 
and  yet  fail  in  their  attempt  to  procure  the  surrender  of 
the  fugitive.  The  Treaty  of  1852  altered  this  altogether.  It 
provided  that,  for  the  surrender  of  a  criminal,  nothing  should 
be  necessar}'-  except,  first,  the  identification  of  the  prisoner ; 
and,  secondly,  proof  that  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  had  in 
due  form  been  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  would  have  given  France  all  the 
security  for  the  surrender  of  offenders  that  could  have  been 
wished,  and  it  is  easy  to  argue  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
theory  on  which  Treaties  of  Extradition  may  be  supposed  to 
be  based.  This  theory  is,  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
is  satisfied  that  the  judicial  system  of  the  other  is  one  in 
which  it  may  repose  confidence,  as  being  substantially  just 
and  fair.  If  this  confidence  is  felt,  a  person  who  is  snr- 
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rendered  on  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  issued  by  the  authorities 
of  the  contracting  country,  is  surrendered  on  a  proper  warrant 
to  take  a  fair  trial ;  and  not  to  surrender  him  really  shows  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  law  and  Government  of  the  country 
claiming  him.  There  is  no  answer  to  this  argument,  and  the 
Lords  declined  to  sanction  the  Treaty  of  1852,  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  had  not  confidence  in  French  law.  If  a 
man  alleged  to  have  committed  a  murder  in  France  escaped 
to  England,  and  it  was  shown  here  that  he  ought  to  be  tried, 
they  were  willing  that  he  should  be  tried  in  France ;  but 
they  wrere  not  'willing  that  he  should  be  tried  in  France  until 
it  was  first  shown  that  he  ought  to  be  tried ;  and  they  de¬ 
clined  to  treat  a  French  warrant  of  arrest  as  sufficient  proof 
of  this. 

At  that  time,  however — the  discussion  taking  place  in 
the  interval  between  the  coup  d'etat  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire — the  attention  of  the  Lords  was 
directed  with  even  greater  anxiety  to  another  point. 
What  security  was  there  that  the  French  Government, 
being  then  in  a  very  precarious  and  tottering  condition, 
and  in  deadly  fear  of  its  numerous  opponents,  might  not 
issue  a  warrant  against  a  political  enemy  for  an  alleged 
murder,  and  then,  having  got  him  into  its  power,  convict 
him  of  a  political  offence?  And,  finally,  the  Government 
withdrew  its  application  for  a  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the 
treaty  when  it  was  brought  to  its  notice  that  the  French 
Convention  had  then  recently  passed  a  law  of  so  wide  a  scope 
that  under  it  an  Englishman  might  be  made  responsible  to  the 
French  authorities  for  acts  done  in  England  without  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  any  Frenchman,  if  the  French  Government  chose  to 
consider  these  acts  to  be  hostile  to  it.  The  Government  had  no 
hope  that  the  English  Parliament  would,  after  this,  have  suffi¬ 
cient  confidence  in  French  Jaw  to  surrender  Englishmen  to  be 
tried  in  France  on  a  simple  warrant  of  arrest.  The  discussion, 
however,  gave  reason  to  hope  that,  if  the  subject  were 
revived  in  times  of  less  excitement,  the  difficulty  of  the 
possible  surrender  of  political  offenders  might  not  be  found 
insuperable.  The  French  Government  was  at  that  time 
most  anxious  to  clear  itself  from  the  suspicion  of  wishing  to 
take  any  unfair  advantage  of  an  Extradition  Treaty,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  willing  to  agree  to  a  clause  providing 
that  if  a  criminal  were  surrendered  for  the  alleged  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty,  and  were 
subsequently  sued  for  a  political  crime  of  a  date  prior  to  his 
surrender,  he  should  be  entitled  to  plead  that  he  had  been 
surrendered  under  the  treaty,  and  this  plea  should  operate  as 
a  positive  bar  against  all  further  proceedings  on  the  political 
charge.  This  provision  may  not  be  the  best  that  could  be  de¬ 
vised,  but  some  provision  of  the  sort  might  be  adopted ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  simply  provided  that  no  person  should  be  con¬ 
victed  of  political  offences  of  a  date  prior  to  his  surrender,  we 
misrht  be  sure  that  the  French  Government  would  never 

O 

violate  the  treaty  on  this  head,  unless  it  was  prepared  to  defy 
England,  and  English  opinion,  altogether.  The  other  diffi¬ 
culty  is  much  more  grave.  If  we  insist  on  having  our  rules 
of  evidence  applied  to  show  that  an  offender  may  properly 
be  committed  for  trial,  no  Extradition  Treaty  with  France  is 
possible ;  while,  if  we  take  no  precautions,  we  may  give  up 
innocent  people  to  the  mercies  of  the  French  police.  The 
Lords  were  very  desirous  to  discover  some  half-way  measure, 
and  they  seemed  inclined  to  think  that  one  might  be  found 
in  declining  to  surrender  on  a  mere  warrant  of  arrest, 
but  agreeing  to  surrender  if  the  acte  d' accusation  against  the 
fugitive  were  tendered  to  an  English  magistrate.  The  acte 
d' accusation  is  not  merely  an  indictment.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  excellent  comparison  of  the  criminal 
procedures  of  England  and  France,  “  the  acte  d' accusation  not 
only  recapitulates  all  the  grounds  from  which  the  Ministere 
Public,  as  the  public  prosecutors  are  called  collectively,  infer 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  also  frequently  states,  and  refutes 
by  anticipation,  the  arguments  of  the  defence.”  It  is  an  official 
summary  of  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  the  officials 
whose  business  it  is  in  France  to  form  an  opinion  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  accused  is  probably  guilty. 
The  French  system  of  criminal  justice  assigns  to  these  officials 
the  duty  of  forming  this  opinion ;  and  if  we  say  that  the 
French  law  is  incurably  wrong  in  doing  so,  we  can  never  con¬ 
clude  an  operative  ExtraditionTreaty  with  F ranee.  This,  and  not 
a  system  like  ours,  is  the  French  system ;  and  the  question  is, 
have  we  confidence  in  it,  although  we  do  not  choose  to  imitate 
it?  The  question  can  never  properly  be  brought  before 
Parliament  again  until  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have 
mastered  the  practical  working  of  the  French  system,  and  are 
prepared  to  state  that,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  a  man  against 
whom  a  French  acte  d'accusaiion  has  been  signed  by  the 


Procureur-General  is  a  man  who  ought  to  be  tried  in 
I  ranee,  and  who,  we  may  confidently  expect,  will  be  tried  in 
an  impartial  and  a  satisfactory  manner. 


FENIANISM. 

FENIANISM  is  very  ridiculous,  but  it  is  also  something 
more.  That  an  impudent  pack  of  histrionic  adventurers 
should  assume,  in  New  York,  the  character  of  a  national 
Government  of  Ireland,  was  much  more  absurd  than  their 
subsequent  quarrel  over  the  money  which  they  had  ex¬ 
tracted  from  their  accomplices.  The  thefts  of  Irish  Bonds 
which  the  President  and  Senate  impute  to  one  another  are 
less  surprising  than  the  existence  of  a  temptation  to  steal 
Irish  Bonds  at  all.  Rebellious  Irishmen  apparently  share 
the  propensities  of  magpies  to  pilfer  the  most  valueless 
commodities  for  the  gratification  of  an  unintelligible  instinct 
of  cupidity.  A  bead  or  a  bit  of  tin  would  be  prettier 
than  an  Irish  Bond,  and  it  would  be  neither  more  nor  less 
marketable.  It  is  of  course  not  to  be  expected  that  Irishmen 
who  have  improved  their  style  by  a  study  of  American  rhetoric 
should  content  themselves  with  simple  charges  of  larceny  or 
fraud  when  they  dispute  the  right  to  worthless  scraps  of  paper. 
The  conduct  of  the  Fenian  President  is  said  to  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional  as  well  as  fraudulent,  and  it  is  added  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  an  act  of  usurpation  in  appointing  himself  to  the 
office  of  agent  of  the  Irish  Republic,  of  course  at  a  sufficient 
salary.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  were  to  nominate  themselves  as  agents  of  their 
respective  countries,  the  proceeding  would  be  thought  insane 
rather  than  irregular ;  but  Mr.  0‘Mahont  has  quite  as  much 
right  to  be  agent  as  President,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  call  himself  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Protector,  or 
Pope,  of  the  non-existent  Irish  Republic.  It  is  perhaps  in  some 
respects  lucky  that  the  leaders  of  a  disgraceful  conspiracy  should 
expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  a  community  which  is  only 
too  willing  to  tolerate  their  crimes.  0‘Mahony  and  his  Senate 
furnish  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  melodramatic  bear¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  delinquents  who  have  lately  been  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  in  Ireland.  The  conduct  of  the  Fenian 
leaders  proves  that  they  are  not  even  respectable  rebels,  and 
that  those  who  fall  within  the  clutches  of  the  law  have  not 
the  smallest  claim  to  compassion.  Even  foreigners,  and,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  Americans,  will  test  the  weight  of  the 
Fenian  charges  against  England  by  the  levity  with  which  a 
burlesque  President  and  Senate  bandy  against  each  other 
charges  of  dishonesty  and  treason.  It  is  probably  much  more 
true  that  the  authorities  of  the  Broadway  Republic  have  tried 
to  rob  their  own  treasury  than  that  the  sufferings  of  Ireland 
are  the  consequence  of  recent  English  misgovernment.  The 
substitution  of  a  Fenian  Republic  for  any  Government  on 
earth  would  be  a  mischievous  and  degrading  change. 

Although  the  O’Mahonys  and  the  Robertses  may  furnish  a 
moment’s  amusement  by  their  vagaries,  there  is  but  little 
satisfaction  in  deriding  follies  which  lie  below  the  reach  of 
satire.  Even  fools  and  madmen  are  seldom  powerless  for 
evil,  and  the  plot  which  has  been  organized  by  discreditable 
agitators  in  America  has  caused  much  expense  and  annoyance 
in  Ireland.  The  ancient  hostility  of  the  population  to  law,  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  secret  societies,  ensure  to  every  enemy 
of  order  a  prospect  of  obtaining  proselytes,  and  a  chance  of 
personal  security.  The  criminals  who  have  been  convicted 
under  the  Special  Commission  had  been  unusually  rash  in 
providing  evidence  against  themselves,  and  many  con¬ 
spirators  not  less  guilty  have  probably  escaped.  The 
treacherous  release  of  the  prisoner  Stephens  will  go  far 
to  counteract  the  impression  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
solemnity  and  efficacy  of  the  trials.  The  popular  imagination 
will  have  been  pleasurably  excited  by  the  complicity  of  gaolers 
with  traitors,  and  by  the  impunity  of  the  principal  Fenian 
agent.  The  traders  in  disaffection  may  be  contemptible,  but  it 
is  not  a  light  matter  that  the  lower  class  in  Ireland  is  dis¬ 
affected.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
collapse  of  the  Fenian  designs  will  be  followed  by  an  interval 
in  which  seditious  feelings  may  possibly  be  mitigated,  or  sub¬ 
side.  Circumstances  have  been  unusually  encouraging  to 
foreign  or  domestic  conspirators,  for  a  series  of  bad  harvests 
had  produced  serious  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  America  was  supposed  to  render  pro¬ 
bable  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  England.  Many 
Irish  malcontents  had  acquired  some  military  knowledge  in 
the  Federal  army,  and  they  had  found  that  their  prolessed 
hostility  to  England  was  really  or  professedly  shared  by  the 
citizens  of  their  adopted  country.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
ensuing  summers  will  be  less  rainy,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
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that  there  will  be  no  fresh  disbandment  of  an  American  army. 
The  honesty  and  courage  with  which  Irish  juries  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  duty  will  be  especially  depressing  to  turbulent 
patriots.  When  a  man  knows  that  he  must  undergo  his  sen¬ 
tence,  he  may  as  well  console  himself  by  asserting  that  he  is  a 
willing  martyr ;  but  in  considering  the  question  whether  he 
shall  accept  a  commission  under  Mr.  Stephens,  even  the  most 
thoughtless  Irishman  will  take  into  consideration  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  penal  servitude  may  follow.  The  happy  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  spies  and  informers,  as  in  some  other  kinds  of 
noxious  social  weeds,  in  some  degree  compensates  for  the  too 
great  abundance  of  rebels.  One  of  the  first  accusations  which 
O’Mahony  brings  against  his  mutinous  Senators  is  that  they 
are  already  “bribed  by  British  gold.”  To  bribe  with  gold 
persons  who  are  open  to  corruption  in  the  form  of  Irish  Bonds 
would  be  a  culpable  waste  of  specie,  but  Government  detec¬ 
tives  will  perhaps  keep  in  mind  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  know  them  best,  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  Republic  may  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price. 

In  some  of  its  peculiarities  the  plot  is  probably  unprece¬ 
dented,  for  its  centre  and  source  is  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  all  its  proceedings  arc  ostentatiously  published.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  unusual  for  exiles  to  conspire  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Government  which  they  design  to  overthrow, 
but  the  proportion  of  domiciled  Irishmen  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Fenians  is  absolutely  insignificant.  The  American¬ 
ized  Irish  subscribe  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  native  Irish 
revolt ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  display  characteristic 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  their  instruments  and  victims. 
When  the  police  arrested  Luby  and  his  accomplices,  the  Fenian 
orators  of  New  York  assured  the  friends  of  their  cause  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  destruction  or 
capture  of  a  few  outposts.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
frighten,  by  the  most  vigorous  administration  of  justice, 
conspirators  who  belong  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  The 
subscriptions  will  probably  still  be  levied,  unless  the 
organization  is  dissolved  by  internal  quarrels;  and  a 
certain  number  of  agents  will  be  found  to  import  arms, 
to  conduct  secret  drills,  and  generally  to  promote  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  sedition.  Rebels  against  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  feel  a  just  and  complimentary  confidence  in  the 
constitutional  scruples  which  interfere  with  a  summary  sup¬ 
pression  of  political  crimes.  The  first  batch  of  Fenian 
prisoners  brought  actions  against  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
the  police  magistrate  for  interference  with  their  treasonable 
correspondence.  They  also  moved  for  a  criminal  information 
against  the  proprietors  of  a  newspaper  which  had  disapproved 
of  their  proceedings,  on  the  pretext  that  a  circular  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  which  had  been  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  journal,  might  exercise  an  undue  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  minds  of  jurors.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republic  will  not  en¬ 
courage  freedom  of  the  press.  The  indignation  of  the 
prisoner  O’Connell  at  the  readiness  of  the  police  in 
searching  his  person  follows  the  approved  precedents  of  Irish 
treason.  Poor  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  protested  to  the  end  of  his 
life  that  some  shirt  studs  which  he  had  lost  after  the  affair  in 
the  cabbage  garden  had  been  purloined  by  the  officer  17110 
effected  his  arrest. 

Even  New  York  journalism  begins  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
last  contrivance  for  destroying  the  British  Empire.  The 
American  Government  has  never  officially  countenanced  the 
conspiracy,  unless  the  Secretary  for  War  is  responsible  for 
the  facilities  which  were  allowed  to  Fenian  agents  who  desired 
access  to  Irish  soldiers  in  the  field.  The  public  establishment 
of  a  self-styled  Government  of  Irelaud  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
while  it  probably  conflicts  with  no  municipal  law,  might  sug¬ 
gest  to  Mr.  Seward  the  difficulty'  of  euiorcing  in  a  free 
country  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of  international 
amity.  The  public  collection  of  funds  for  invading  the 
territory  of  a  friendly  Power  would  be  justly  offensive  to  the 
object  of  attack  if  it  were  not  one  of  many  unavoidable 
anomalies.  It  may  be  admitted  that  similar  organizations 
have  sometimes  existed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
patriotic  revolutions  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  or  in  Poland.  As 
England  is  not  at  war,  there  is  no  neutrality  to  violate, 
and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  Eeniau  agitation  is 
too  trifling  to  warrant  diplomatic  remonstrances  which,  if 
they  were  made,  would  certainly  be.  neglected.  As  one  of 
the  pretexts  for  American  animosity  to  England  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sympathy  of  some  politicians  and  journals 
with  the  Confederate  cause,  it  would  be  but  fair  to 
observe  that  the  invasion  and  dismemberment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  regarded,  in  all  parts  of  the  States, 
as  a  legitimate  and  laudable  enterprise.  Some  years  ago, 
Mr.  Greeley  subscribed  for  the  promotion  of  Smith  O’Brien’s 


rebellion,  without  forfeiting  any  portion  of  the  respect  which 
he  has  deservedly  acquired  by  his  political  conduct  in 
domestic  affairs.  Every  party  has  encouraged  the  Fenian 
plot,  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  its  success,  and  its 
managers  are  now  ridiculed  and  denounced  because,  their 
project  has  utterly  and  hopelessly  failed.  It  is  unprofitable 
to  resent  unfriendly  language,  or  even  to  notice  it,  except  in 
answer  to  violent  complaints  of  far  more  moderate  pro¬ 
vocation. 


MEXICO. 

NOTHING  could  illustrate  in  a  more  striking  manner  the 
difference  between  the  American  and  the  English  forms 
of  government  than  the  effect  produced  by  the  strong  declara¬ 
tions  of  opinion  made  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Mexico.  If,  in  England,  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  expressed  an  opinion  one  half  as  decided,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  obedience  must  be  paid  to  that  opinion  by  the 
Power  against  which  it  was  directed,  or  there  must  be  war.  But, 
in  the  United  States,  Congress  may  be  as  bold  and  as  violent  as 
it  pleases,  because  it  is  not,  as  Parliament  is  in  England,  the 
real  arbiter  of  tbo  national  policy.  Members  of  Congress 
speak  strongly  because  they  do  not  speak  under  responsibility ; 
and  we,  who  remember  the  difference  between  the  language 
held  in  Congress,  and  the  quiet,  pacific  course  taken  by  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  in  the  case  of  the  Trent ,  can  easily 
understand  that  a  rupture  with  France  is  not  thought  probable 
at  Washington,  although  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any 
public  bodies  .should  have  adopted  a  tone  more  hostile  to 
France  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Congress.  Still,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  French  Minister  was  so  alarmed  at  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  popular  ill-will  as  to  send  for  special  instructions 
from  Paris,  it  may  be  as  possible  to  underrate  the  force  of 
popular  American  sentiment  against  French  interference 
in  Mexico  as  to  overrate  it.  The  particular  charges 
which  are  brought  against  the  Emperor  Maximilian  may 
indeed  be  easily  disposed  ofj  and  would  fade  away 
directly  the  necessary  explanations  were  received  from  France 
and  laid  before  the  American  public.  Only  those  who  are 
equally  ignorant  of  Mexico  and  its  Emperor  could  accuse  the 
new  Government  of  a  wish  to  promote  slavery.  If  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  has  a  fault,  it  is  too  great  kindness  for 
men  of  every  race  and  colour,  and  a  philanthropy  above  the 
level  of  the  country  which  lie  has  undertaken  to  govern.  Those 
who  are  perverse  enough  to  bring  the  charge  are  probably 
also  too  perverse  to  listen  to  any  explanation ;  but  some  may 
desire  to  know  what  are  the  real  facts  which  have  been  distorted 
by  ignorance  or  malignity.  A  few  months  ago,  it  was  supposed 
that  some  of  the  more  wealthy  Southerners,  anxious  for  escape 
from  tho  scene  of  their  defeat  and  from  the  pressure  of  a 
Government  they  disliked,  were  ready  to  emigrate  to  Mexico, 
and  there  to  occupy  lands  where  crops  could  be  cultivated  like 
those  which  had  formerly  constituted  the  wealth  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  was  further  supposed  that  many  of 
the  negroes  who  were  once  their  slaves  would  be  glad 
to  accompany  them,  and  the  present  condition  of  tho 
negroes  of  the  Southern  States  shows  that  this  was  by 
no  means  a  wild  idea.  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
favoured  the  idea,  and  with  characteristic  jiromptitudo 
proceeded  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  by  which  the  possible 
black  immigrants  might  be  protected  against  the  possible 
white  men.  It  was  declared  that  every  man  of  every  race 
who  touched  Mexican  soil  was  at  once  free,  that  all  labourers 
must  be  paid  money  wages,  that  a  portion  of  these  wages 
must  be  paid  into  Government  savings’  banks,  that  the 
orphans  of  labourer  immigrants  were  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  employers  of  their  parents;  and,  in  short,  everything 
was  made  so  comfortable  for  the  negroes  that  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  none  have  gone  there  to  try  the  benefit  of  this 
benevolent  system.  The  American  Congress  also  complained 
that  the  Emperor  had  ordered  all  his  Republican  enemies  to 
be  shot  without  quarter.  What  he  did  was  this.  When 
Juarez  left  Mexican  territory  altogether,  and  there  was  no 
longer  the  semblance  of  a  government  contending  against  him, 
the  Emperor  saw  that  the  civil  war  must  be  now  considered 
to  be  at  an  end,  and  that  further  acts  of  violence  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  acts  against  an  established  Government.  Unless 
civil  war  is  to  go  on  for  ever,  this  must  be  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  successful  combatant  must  bring  the  struggle ;  and 
the  only  question  is,  whether  the  Emperor  was  premature  in 
his  declaration.  In  point  of  liict,  there  is  no  opposition  to  his 
Government,  except  that  of  desultory  bands  of  guerillas;  and 
also  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
the  struggle  has  been  protracted  by  the  active  aid  of  the 
Americans  from  Texas.  When,  however,  the  Congress  at- 
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tacked,  not  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  but  the 
policy  of  the  French  in  undertaking  and  carrying  out  their 
Mexican  conquest,  there  was  much  stronger  ground  to  tread 
on.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  distinctly  announced  that  he 
sent  his  troops  to  Mexico  in  order  that  he  might,  in  his  quality 
of  head  of  the  Latin  race,  prevent  the  Americans  ruling  over 
too  large  a  part  of  the  New  World.  The  occupation  of 
Mexico  was  a  distinct  challenge  to  the  Americans,  and  they 
are  aware  that  this  challenge  was  only  given  because  they 
were  then  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  troubles  to  be 
able  to  notice  it.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  resent  it, 
and  speak  loudly  their  feelings,  now  that  they  are  prosperous 
and  powerful.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to  war  with  France, 
but  they  want  to  use  such  language  as  will  make  the  French 
withdraw  from  Mexico  without  a  war  being  necessary  ;  and 
what  will  be  the  course  pursued,  under  these  circumstances, 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
secrets  that  we  may  expect  the  new  year  to  reveal  to  us. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  fall  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  if  it  does  fall,  will 
probably  be  due  not  so  much  to  political  causes  extraneous  to 
itself  as  to  its  own  inherent  difficulties.  If  the  Mexican 
Empire  were  getting  on  very  well,  if  it  were  making  way  in 
the  country,  if  it  were  attracting  capital  and  establishing  a 
settled  state  of  society,  and  if  it  were  beginning  to  pay 
its  way  and  get  an  army  of  its  own,  the  French  might  easily 
retire,  and  the  Americans  would  scarcely  interfere  with  a 
happy,  peaceful,  flourishing  community  simply  because  it 
chose  to  be  governed  by  a  very  liberal  Emperor.  But 
the  Mexican  Empire  is  not  getting  on  well.  It  does 
not  attract  capital ;  it  does  not  secure  the  welcome  arrival  of 
immigrants ;  it  is  not  heartily  supported  by  the  Mexicans ; 
its  revenue  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
its  debt ;  it  cannot  enlist  a  native  army  on  which  it  can 
rely.  This  disappointing  result  is  not  due  to  any  one 
cause.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
or  of  the  French,  although  the  Emperor  may  have  made 
mistakes,  and  the  French  may  have  given  just  grounds 
of  complaint.  The  evil  lies  much  deeper,  for  it  lies  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  character  of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and  in 
the  nature  of  Mexican  climate  and  soil  and  geography.  The 
better  Mexicans — those  who  have  some  settled  position  and 
property — support  the  Empire,  because  the  Empire  saves 
them  from  having  their  houses  burnt  and  their  throats  cut ; 
but  their  support  is  purely  passive.  They  do  not  even  talk 
in  favour  of  the  Empire,  and  they  certainly  do  not  act  so  as 
to  support  it.  They  simply  do  nothing,  and  indulge  in  quiet, 
querulous  censure  of  all  that  the  Emperor  does.  The  mass  of 
Mexicans  are  utterly  incapable  of  supporting  any  person  or 
party.  They  have  none  of  the  virtues  which  prompt  men  to 
cohere  for  common  objects.  If  they  are  ready  to  enlist, 
they  are  equally  ready  to  desert ;  if  they  are  ready 
to  be  paid  for  protecting  property,  they  are  equally  ready 
to  plunder  property  without  pay.  They  are  just  so  far  above 
the  lowest  level  of  humanity  that  they  are  able  to  see  how 
such  cries  as  the  Republic  or  the  Church  can  be  used  to 
make  their  atrocities  seem  less  atrocious.  Unless  a  race 
superior  to  any  now  in  Mexico  overruns  the  country,  there 
can  be  no  native  government  there,  for  no  one  can  conceive 
what  government  means,  or  what  is  the  use  of  it.  From  the 
outset  of  his  rule  the  Emperor  Maximilian  saw  this  clearly, 
and  tried  to  induce  emigrants  to  settle  in  Mexico,  and  so  to 
introduce  new  blood  and  netv  ideas.  But  he  has  been  baffled 
by  two  difficulties.  In  the  parts  of  Mexico  where  money 
might  most  easily  be  made,  cultivation  must  be  carried  on 
with  plenty  of  capital  and  labour  if  it  is  to  be  profitable,  and 
the  labour  does  not  suit  the  white  man.  A  man  who  wishes 
to  grow  coffee  or  sugar  or  tobacco,  or  to  breed  large  herds  of 
cattle,  must  have  money  to  start  with ;  and  as  he  does  not 
expect  to  labour  with  his  own  hands,  he  must  make  sure 
that  labour  is  to  be  had.  In  some  of  the  most  promising 
parts  of  Mexican  soil,  labour  is  very  scarce ;  and  where  labour 
is  to  be  had,  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  keep  Indians 
industrious  and  in  good-humour.  And  to  men  who  could 
manage  these  labourers,  and  who  have  capital  to  risk,  Mexico 
is  scarcely  sufficiently  inviting,  on  account  of  the  great  in¬ 
security  of  life.  Then,  again,  although  there  are  large 
districts  where  a  European  might  thrive  if  he  tried  to  support 
himself,  as  emigrants  to  the  States  do,  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  there  is  no  special  inducement  to  such  men  to 
choose  Mexico  which  can  counterbalance  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense,  fatigue,  and  danger  to  life  of  getting  there.  Poor 
Europeans  will  not  go  to  Mexico  without  money  being 
given  them  to  help  them  on  the  journey,  and  the  Mexican 
Government  cannot  find  the  funds  lor  the  purpose. 

This  is  the  darker  side  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  sombre 


Emperor  of  the  French  to  have  many 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  persisting  in  his  attempt  to 
make  Mexico  what  he  dreams  it  might  be.  There  is  scarcely 
sufficient  hope  ot  the  country  prospering  under  French 
guidance  to  make  it  worth  while  to  persevere ;  and  perhaps  a 
Republic  under  American  protection,  and  with  Americans 
gradually  seizing  on  the  country,  would  be  the  best  future 
Mexico  could  have.  Still,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  the 
present  aspect  of  Mexico  as  if  nothing  but  gloom  was  to  be 
seen  there.  I  he  1  rench,  and  the  Emperor  they  have  set  up,  have 
done  much  since  they  were  there  that  is  bearing  fruit.  Mexico 
has  been  made  something  like  a  European  city  ;  it  has  grown 
richer,  and  dared  to  show  its  riches.  Its  material  condition  is 
improving.  In  a  few  months  it  will  be  lighted  with  gas,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  a  railway  a  hundred  miles  long  will  run 
out  of  its  gates.  The  import  revenue  has  already  increased, 
and  if  a  direct  internal  revenue  could  be  properly  adjusted  and 
collected,  the  Imperial  Treasury  would  not  be  so  empty  as  it 
has  been.  The  Emperor  himself  is  quite  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  intact  the  public  credit,  and  will  fulfil  every 
obligation  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  meet.  The  country, 
though  very  unsafe,  is  free  from  war;  and  if,  now 
that  the  decisive  moment  is  come,  the  French  decide 
to  stay,  at  all  hazards,  till  their  task  is  complete,  and 
it  becomes  certain  that  the  Americans  will  not  inter¬ 
fere,  the  Mexicans  will  gradually  learn  to  accept  a  situa¬ 
tion  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
will  be  a  bold  man  if  he  keeps  his  troops  in  Mexico,  for  he  is 
only  protracting  an  effort  that  may  never  yield  any  good  re¬ 
sult  ;  he  will  provoke  the  ceaseless  disapprobation  of  the 
Americans,  and  he  will  be  adhering  to  the  one  act  of  his 
reign  which  Frenchmen  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  pronounce 
to  be  a  mistake.  But  he  will  also  be  a  bold  man  if  he  with¬ 
draws  his  troops,  and  publicly  owns  that  he  has  been  wrong, 
or  gives  his  subjects  reason  to  think  that  he  has  yielded  to 
threats,  and  has  conceded  to  fear  of  the  Americans  what 
he  would  not  concede  to  a  desire  for  the  approbation  of  Franco. 


THE  MINISTRY. 

rnilE  position  of  the  Government  is  beginning  to  create 
anxiety  in  the  nation,  and  it  can  inspire  little  con¬ 
fidence  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  Whig  houses  and  the  Whig  faith.  To  such  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  course  that,  so  long  as  Lord  Russell 
is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  is  seconded  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood  and  Sir  George  Grey,  all  the  outer  world  should  breathe 
only  contentment  and  repose.  But  to  those  whose  imperfect 
education  leaves  their  minds  uninformed  as  to  the  tran¬ 
scendent  advantages  of  an  almost  purely  Whig  Administration, 
the  signs  of  the  seasons  betoken  anxiety  and  uneasiness  for 
the  country.  It  is  now  two  months  since  a  high  office  became 
vacant,  and  it  remains  vacant  to  this  day.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  popularly  represented  as  a  sinecurist  ; 
and,  in  fact,  no  great  labours  are  imposed  upon  that  function¬ 
ary.  But  we  by  no  means  agree  with  those  who  propound 
this  as  a  reason  for  his  abolition.  Though  it  is  true  that 
other  Cabinet  Ministers  are  heads  of  departments,  and  very 
busy  departments  too,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  labours  of  every  Cabinet  Minister  are  of  a  departmental 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be  predicated 
of  certain  departments  that  their  chiefs  are  often  un¬ 
acquainted  with  much  of  their  routine  duties,  which  they 
leave  to  be  conducted  by  their  subordinates.  And  this 
apparent  anomaly  is  inseparable  from  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment.  So  long  as  the  House  of  Commons  retains  its  authority 
in  England,  so  long  must  skill  and  power  in  debate  continue 
to  be  the  passport  to  official  position ;  and,  therefore,  so 
long  must  certain  high  departments  be  entrusted  to  men 
whose  special  talent  is  not  of  a  purely  departmental  kind. 
The  chiefs  of  the  great  departments  of  the  State  have  to 
light  the  battles  of  their  Government  in  Parliament,  while 
they  have  also  to  mould  its  policy  by  the  influence  of 
their  characters  or  the  wisdom  of  their  advice  in  the 
Cabinet.  Of  course,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  chief 
should  be  as  active  and  skilful  in  managing  his  own  special 
office  as  he  is  powerful  in  council  or  debate ;  and  to  some 
few  men  this  double  talent  has  been  given.  But  it  is  far  from 
general.  Therefore  it  is  that  offices  like  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  are  peculiarly  useful,  as  giving  place  in  the 
Cabinet  to  an  eminently  wise  counsellor  or  an  eminently  able 
debater,  without  distracting  him  by  the  routine  duties  of  an 
uncongenial  department. 

This  is  the  post  for  which  Earl  Russell  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  a  suitable  occupant.  And  his  embarrassment  begins 
to  be  considered  typical  of  the  distinctive  weakness  of  hu 
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Government.  For,  if  ever  there  was  a  necessity  for  strength¬ 
ening  a  Ministry,  that  necessity  exists  now  in  the  fullest 
degree.  No  one  who  has  watched  the  events  of  the  last 
three  months  can  fail  to  foresee  that  a  campaign  of  no  ordinary 
severity  awaits  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  That 
department  which,  owing  to  peculiarly  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances,  has  enjoyed  a  decennial  period  of  repose,  is  about 
to  be  rudely  shaken  from  its  dreams  of  perpetual  immunity. 
Jamaica,  still  trembling  from  the  effects  of  its  recent  convul¬ 
sion,  and  still  apprehensive  (with  or  without  reason)  of  a  second 
negro  outbreak,  will  agitate  the  House  of  Commons  with 
passions  such  as  no  colonial  question  since  the  Ceylon  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  able  to  excite.  Between  the  advocates  of  the 
English  colonists,  who  regard  negroes  as  savages  that  ought  to 
be  chastised,  and  the  champions  of  the  negro,  who  think  that 
Jamaica  ought  to  be  maintained,  at  the  cost  of  the  British 
Treasury,  as  a  paradise  for  black  ladies  and  gentlemen— 
between  those  who  know  nothing  of  tropical  colonies  and 
those  who  know  too  much — there  will  be  great  need  of  some 
authoritative  voice  to  calm  the  turbulence  of  angry  passions, 
and  resist  the  clamours  of  unreasoning  philanthropy.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  cause  of  reason,  of  judgment, 
and  of  order,  will  find  an  efficient  —  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  have  a  sincere  —  representative  in  Mr. 
Cardwell.  Menaced  by  the  bray  of  Exeter  Hall  on  one 
side,  and  dinned  on  the  other  by  the  unhappy  Englishmen 
who  have  relatives  in  Jamaica  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Baptist  persuasion,  that  persecuted  gentleman  will  in  no 
quarter  of  the  colonial  world  find  rest  for  his  distressed 
soul.  While  seeking  to  fly  from  the  Verrine  harangues 
of  Mr.  Bright,  or  the  less  ponderous  missiles  of  Mr. 
Mill,  he  will  find  himself  driven  back  by  the  clamours 
of  the  Australian  constitutionalists  or  entangled  in  some  new 
meshes  of  a  New  Zealand  war.  Whatever  the  phases  of 
incident  or  of  opinion  which  may  open  out  in  the  progress  of 
these  colonial  debates,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  at  all  events, 
neither  vigour  nor  virulence  of  assault  will  be  wanting  to  make 
the  chief  of  the  Colonial  Office  uncomfortable,  and  that  the 
free  lances  of  the  Opposition  will  trouble  themselves  little  with 
the  merits  of  a  colonial  question,  provided  they  can  find  the 
vulnerable  points  of  the  Colonial  Minister.  Mr.  Cardwell 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  aware  that,  despite  the  succour  of  an  able 
subordinate  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  advanced  Liberals, 
he  will  have  to  confront  every  kind  of- assault,  from  the  de¬ 
corous  constitutionalism  of  the  legitimate  Conservative  to  the 
unscrupulous  rancour  of  unplaced  Radicals  or  displaced  Whigs. 
Yet  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  are  in  store  for 
the  Colonial  Secretary  will,  it  may  be  feared,  be  scarcely 
more  formidable  than  those  which  some  of  his  colleagues 
will  have  to  encounter.  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  illness  may, 
indeed,  incapacitate  him  from  longer  holding  the  seals  of  the 
Indian  Office.  Should  this  be  so,  the  Government  will  lose, 
not  an  effective  debater,  but  an  experienced,  though  far 
from  conciliatory,  head  of  a  department  which  the  events  of 
coming  years  may  once  more  render  a  source  of  trouble.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  Indian  Empire,  when  the  treaty 
with  Bhootan  excites  apprehensions  of  a  loss  of  prestige 
which  may  possibly  lead  to  another  war  like  that  of  the 
Punjaub  or  Affglianistan,  and  when,  both  in  India  and  at 
home,  discontented  people  are  beginning  to  question  the  policy 
of  the  Governor-General,  it  becomes  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  the  reins  of  the  India  Office  at  home  should  be  held 
by  firm  and  skilful  hands.  If  we  are  to  have  anarchy  and 
martial  law  in  the  West  Indies,  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
defeat  and  disgrace  at  the  same  time  in  the  East  Indies. 
That  Sir  Charles  Wood  may  be  compelled  to  seek  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  in  a  peerage,  rest  from  the  turmoils 
of  an  office  for  which  he  has  some,  though  far  Irom  all,  of  the 
requisite  qualifications,  is  a  probability  which  doubles  the 
anxiety  of  all  thoughtful  men  respecting  his  successor.  The 
aspect  of  our  Colonial  and  Indian  politics  is  such  as  to  require 
extraordinary  capacity  or  good  fortune  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  our  dependencies. 

While  Colonial  and  Indian  questions  offer  difficulties 
which  might  cause  serious  apprehension  even  to  a  strong 
Ministry,  our  foreign  relations  likewise  require  a  prudence 
and  firmness  which  have  not  always  bean  the  characteristic 
excellences  of  the  present  Foreign  Secretary.  Mr.  Cardwell, 
though  fair,  temperate,  and  honest,  may  yet  be  timid,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wood’s  successor  may  be  incompetent,  but 
it  would  be  a  far  more  serious  evil  to  the  country  if  Lord 
Clarendon  were  to  display  now  the  dilettante  weakness  from 
which  he  has  not  at  all  times  shown  himself  exempt.  Those 
who  remember  the  Paris  Conference  and  the  submis¬ 
siveness  of  the  English  Minister  cannot  but  feel  uneasy 
when  they  think  of  an  important  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  being  entrusted  to  the  facile  fluency  of  Lord  Clarendon,  1 


without  the  guiding  mind  of  an  Aberdeen  or  a  Palmerston. 
There  may  be  different  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  our  Colo¬ 
nial  or  our  Indian  Empire.  It  may  be  deemed  the  truer 
economy  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  a  Black  Republic  in 
Jamaica,  or  to  pay  blackmail  to  a  clan  of  mountain-robbers 
in  Bhootan ;  but  there  are  as  yet  few  political  philosophers 
far  enough  advanced  to  desire  or  to  tolerate  the  humiliation  of 
their  country  in  her  negotiations  with  great  Powers.  England 
has  had  many  slaps  in  the  face  of  late  years  ;  but  the  affronts 
which  she  has  suffered  are  as  nothing  to  those  to  which 
alternate  recklessness  and  pliability  on  Lord  Clarendon’s  part 
might  subject  her  in  a  correspondence  with  the  diplomatists 
of  Prussia  or  the  United  States. 

With  these  dangers  ahead  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  patent 
difficulties  of  the  Reform  question  —  the  Ministry  drifts  on  in 
happy  complacency.  Unconscious  of  their  peril,  the  little 
victims  play.  Earl  Granville  hies  with  the  gaiety  of  a  bride¬ 
groom  to  the  towers  of  Walmer  ;  and  Earl  Russell,  bold  with 
the  courage  of.  insensibility,  adds  a  touch  of  ridicule  to  the 
situation  by  creating  two  new  Peers.  There  is  such  a  delicious 
absurdity  in  the  time  chosen  for  this  bestowal  of  honours  that 
little  room  is  left  for  indignation.  That  Sir  Francis  Baring 
has  earned  his  peerage  by  official  and  Parliamentary  labours 
no  one  will  refuse  to  admit ;  and  at  any  other  season  than 
this  no  one  would  criticize  his  elevation.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  Sir  John  Romilly  should  be  raised  also, 
either  at  this  or  at  any  other  time.  As  an  Equity  Judge,  he 
is  far  inferior  to  Vice-Chancellor  Page  Wood;  as  a  debater, 
he  is  nothing.  He  would  be  nothing  more  than  an  orna¬ 
mental  appendage  to  any  Ministry  ;  but  to  a  Ministry  in  diffi¬ 
culties  he  is  anything  but  a  support.  If  peerages  were  like 
those  knighthoods  which  are  caught  at  by  doctors,  surgeons, 
and  inferior  officials  as  qualifications  for  the  career  of 
touters  to  public  Companies,  one  would  put  this  down 
as  a  job;  but  both  Lord  Russell’s  and  Lord  Romilly’s 
characters  forbid  such  an  imputation.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  attribute  it  to  the  narrowness  of  vision  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  good  old  Whigs,  that,  when  so  acute  aud  eloquent 
a  man  as  the  Chief  Justice  remains  a  commoner,  so  ordinary 
a  Judge  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  should  be  made  a  Peer. 
We  would  not  willingly  anticipate  misfortune,  but  Lord 
Russell  himself  invites  the  rejection  that  it  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  duty  of  an  outgoing  First  Minister  to  reward 
his  friends  and  followers ;  and  his  enemies  may  be  tempted 
to  suggest  that  he  is  anticipating,  by  a  voluntary  im¬ 
pulse,  that  which,  a  few  months  later,  the  violence  of  a 
heterogeneous  Opposition  might  have  rendered  a  matter  of 
obligation.  If  so,  in  the  premature  apotheosis  of  Romilly 
and  Baring  long-expectant  Whig  partisans  enjoy  a  foretaste 
of  the  exaltation  which  they  will  be  entitled  to  claim  for 
themselves,  should  the  Ministry  be  destined  to  collapse 
before  the  assaults  of  enemies  more  numerous,  more  angry, 
more  resolute,  but  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  government, 
neither  stronger  nor  more  scrupulous  than  itself. 


ITALY. 

ITALY  has  plenty  of  politicians,  but  she  seems  to  possess 
few  available  statesmen.  The  present  Ministerial  crisis 
has  illustrated  painfully  the  barrenness  of  the  land.  The 
Italians  are  a  people  of  much  political  astuteness  and  no  slight 
intellectual  power,  and  yet  the  want  of  a  great  administra¬ 
tor  seems  likely  to  paralyse  the  immediate  progress  of  the 
country.  The  fall  of  the  recent  Ministry  was  suddenly 
precipitated  by  the  petulance  with  which  two  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  members  defended  an  arbitrary,  though  wholesome, 
measure.  But  for  some  time  the  Cabinet  had  been  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  a  makeshift  only.  M.  Bella's  Budget 
would  have  doubtless  proved  fatal  to  his  colleagues,  though 
the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back  was  the 
want  of  temper  which  both  himself  and  General  La  Mar¬ 
mora  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  during  a  critical 
debate.  The  Italian  Parliament,  and  probably  the  Italian 
people,  were  never  less  disposed  than  at  present  to  tolerate  a 
dictatorial  tone  on  the  part  of  their  King  or  his  advisers. 
Too  much  may  be  made  of  an  awkward  and  hasty  phrase  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  Minister  to  convey  a  legitimate  determination ; 
but  a  threat  of  dissolution,  however  cautiously  and  consti¬ 
tutionally  veiled,  could  not  without  apparent  impropriety 
be  addressed  to  a  new  Chamber  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
its  existence.  It  is  not  impossible,  as  every  student  of 
English  history  is  aware,  to  use  constitutional  remedies 
in  an  unjustifiable  way;  and  to  dissolve  again,  without  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  would  have  been  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  coup  d'etat  in  all  but  the  technical  illegality. 
The  late  Cabinet  ought  to  have  been  ready  to  fall  with  more 
composure,  for  they  must  have  been  conscious  that  their 
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financial  projects  were  a  failure.  A  bad  Budget  may  some¬ 
times  be  tolerated  if  it  grapples  manfully  with  existing  evils ; 
but  M.  Sella’s  unpopular  schemes  of  taxation  had  not  even 
the  melancholy  merit  of  providing  for  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  obstacles  with  which  he  had  to  cope 
are  no  doubt  many  and  considerable,  and  they  unhappily 
survive  to  his  successor;  but  a  Finance  Minister  who 
despairs  of  the  finances  can  scarcely  complain  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Parliament.  M.  Sella  leaves  office  with 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sense,  who  never  was  a  financier 
except  by  liis  position.  Taxes  upon  grinding  corn  smack  as 
little  of  the  true  science  of  economy  as  the  bleeding  mania  of 
Italian  doctors  smacks  of  modern  medicine  ;  and  imposts  upon 
windows  and  doors  in  a  country  like  Italy,  which  is  already 
loaded  with  a  house-tax,  were  a  desperate  and  antiquated 
resource.  The  last  damning  flaw  in  M.  Sella’s  blood-letting 
system  was  that,  after  all,  upon  his  own  admission,  he  lelt 
the  disease  still  uncured.  By  such  a  singular  confession  of 
weakness,  he  threw  the  initiative  upon  a  hostile  Chamber 
and  a  discontented  nation ;  and,  in  dismissing  an  inefficient 
surgeon,  the  Italians  may  at  any  rate  congratulate  themselves 
on  escaping  from  his  lancet  and  his  leeches. 

The  strength  of  the  Left  of  the  Italian  Chamber  renders  the 
task  of  any  succeeding  Ministry  difficult,  and  their  tenure  of 
office  precarious.  This  is  a  misfortune  incidental  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  new  Kingdom.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  at 
best  a  provincial  prince  transplanted  to  a  national  throne  ; 
and  Italian  loyalty,  like  Lord  Chatham’s  confidence,  will  be 
naturally  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  In  everything  except  the 
arts  of  fire-eating  and  hunting  boars  the  Sovereign  is  inferior 
to  numbers  of  his  new  subjects,  and  Plato  would  not  have 
chosen  for  chief  of  an  ideal  commonwealth  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  neither  political  genius,  nor  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion,  nor  even  the  royal  talent  of  creating  a  polished  Court 
circle.  The  wisest  Italians  are  aware,  in  spite  of  these  draw¬ 
backs,  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the  country  to  consolidate 
itself  round  a  monarch  who,  at  all  events,  is  honest  and 
patriotic,  and  who  would  as  soon  lose  his  crown  as  con¬ 
descend  to  a  single  reactionary  manoeuvre.  But  there  are 
many  who  are  neither  so  temperate  nor  so  just,  and  un¬ 
derneath  Italian  politics  may  be  discovered  a  widespread 
and  narrow  dislike  of  all  that  is  Piedmontese.  The 
Left,  therefore,  are  strong,  and  it  will  be  well  for  Italy 
if  they  do  not  become  still  stronger.  Yet  it  seems 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  Italian  Premier  who  is  to 
carry  into  execution  the  delicate  Convention  of  September 
should  possess  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  French 
Government.  In  the  coming  diplomatic  struggle,  the  victory 
will  rest,  not  with  the  bold,  but  with  the  prudent ;  and  a  fire¬ 
brand  next  December  in  the  Florence  Foreign  Office  might 
set  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  in  a  blaze.  It  has  been  doubtless 
the  sense  of  this  that  has  induced  moderate  men  to  desire,  if 
possible,  to  see  General  La  Marmora  continue  at  his  post.  His 
good  faith  and  candour  cannot  be  suspected,  either  in  France 
or  Italy ;  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  permit  any  revolutionary 
fanatics,  however  illustrious,  to  trifle  with  international  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  name  of  Bicasoli  ought  to  be,  even  if  it  were  not 
likely  to  be,  a  source  of  strength  to  an  Italian  Cabinet. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  find  it  easier  now  to  play  the  flexible  part  of  Premier 
than  he  found  it  a  few  years  ago.  Cavour,  with  his 
business  habits,  was  bon  enfant ,  and  a  man  after  the  King’s 
own  heart,  but  Baron  Bicasoli  is  all  backbone ;  nor  would  a 
Piedmontese  Court  find  it  pleasanter  at  Florence  than  at 
Turin  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  a  rigid  Tuscan  aristocrat. 
There  are,  perhaps,  other  and  better  reasons  for  preferring 
General  La  Marmora  to  Bicasoli.  The  latter  statesman 
during  his  last  Premiership  displayed  little  genius  for  adminis¬ 
tration,  far  less  for  administrative  reform.  If  Italian  finances 
are  ever  to  be  set  right,  both  capacities  will  be  required  in  the 
leader  of  the  new  Ministry.  Injustice  is  frequently  done  to 
M.  Eatazzi,  the  other  possible  Italian  Premier.  Piedmont 
owes  to  him  some  valuable  legislation,  and  more  than  one 
lesson  in  the  art  of  Parliamentary  Jinesse.  But  it  would  be 
idle  to  assert  that  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  Italy,  and  he 
rests  under  the  suspicion  of  having,  upon  a  critical  occasion, 
first  excited,  then  abandoned,  and  ultimately  repudiated  the 
extreme  party  of  the  Bevolution.  The  coming  Premier,  if  he 
is  to  steer  the  country  safely  through  a  dangerous  passage, 
must  be  a  man  whose  voice  rings  true,  and  whose  antecedents 
are  devoid  of  blame.  As  members  of  a  coalition,  had  such  a 
scheme  been  possible,  both  Baron  Bicasoli  and  M.  Batazzi 
might  have  been  acceptable;  but  the  Premier  who  survives 
the  last,  and  is  engaged  in  forming  the  next  Administration, 
in  spite  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  Left,  is  perhaps  the 
King’s  only  choice. 


It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Italian  civil 
service  is  at  present  a  nest  of  abuses.  Until  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  has  proved  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  simplify  a 
wholesale  system  of  circumlocution  offices,  and  to  cut  down 
unnecessary  salaries,  the  country  will  have  a  right  to  look 
coldly  on  any  sweeping  measures  of  taxation.  The  army, 
perhaps,  cannot  safely  be  diminished.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  are  an  enormous  force  to  feed  and  to  pay, 
and  represent,  moreover,  a  treasure  of  human  labour  with¬ 
drawn  from  trade  and  agriculture,  and  employed  solely  in 
unreproductive  occupation.  The  answer  to  this  formidable 
reasoning  is,  that  Italy  is  going  through  a  political  crisis, 
which  must  last  a  few  years  longer,  and  that  she  cannot  ven¬ 
ture  to  go  through  it  unarmed.  For  the  sake  of  remote 
political  objects,  it  may  be  right  to  waste,  for  a  short  and 
exceptional  period,  a  mass  of  human  industry;  but  the  Liberal 
Powers  of  Europe  are  morally  bound  to  abridge  the  crisis  as 
far  as  can  possibly  be  done.  The  French  Emperor  has  other 
and  more  personal  reasons  for  hurrying  on  a  solution  of  the 
vexed  Boman  question  ;  but  the  sooner  the  fate  of  Borne  is 
settled,  the  sooner  will  the  Italian  Treasury  begin  to  fill. 
While  elements  of  excitement  or  disturbance  still  exist 
in  the  centre  and  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  European  capital 
will  not  flow  into  the  country,  money  cannot  be  had  except  upon 
exorbitant  terms,  public  works  cannot  be  undertaken,  and  the 
State’s  narrowed  income  must  be  squandered  on  military 
organization.  For  a  great  deal  of  her  financial  embarrassment 
Italy  is  not,  therefore,  to  blame.  France  is  to  blame,  and  the 
Pope  is  to  blame,  and  the  system  of  political  intrigue  which 
finds  shelter  under  the  very  walls  of  Borne.  But  Italy  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  at  all  events,  for  any  purely  administrative  abuses 
that  her  Ministers  allow  to  go  on  unchecked ;  though  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  task  of  inquiry  is  assumed 
by  a  Parliamentary  Commission,  or  by  the  new  Ministers  them¬ 
selves.  Unhappily,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  incoming 
Ministers,  whoever  they  may  be,  will  be  in  any  way  better  than 
the  last.  The  names  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  vacant  offices  suggest,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
suspicion  that  the  new  Cabinet  is  likely  to  be  only  a  patch- 
work  Cabinet  like  the  last.  General  La  Marmora  has 
but  two  courses  open  to  him,  and  the  adjournment  of  the 
Chambers  allow  him  time  to  reflect  on  both.  He  may 
content  himself  once  more  with  a  shuffie  of  the  cards,  and 
present  the  country  with  a  fresh  combination  drawn  from  an 
old  and  narrow  circle.  In  this  case  his  stay  in  power,  even  if 
prolonged  by  another  dissolution,  will  not  be  permanent.  His 
other  alternative  is  to  throw  himself  for  support  on  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Left.  The  question,  however,  is 
whether,  at  any  price,  the  Left  will  have  him.  They  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  using  their  advantage,  and  they  possess 
more  moderation  than  they  have  the  credit  of  possessing  if 
they  refrain  from  using  it  to  the  full.  Once  more,  this  month, 
Italy  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  Cavour,  and  the  fact  that 
Cavour’s  mantle  has  descended  upon  nobody. 


IMPEBIAL  ECONOMY. 

THE  long-looked-for  Budgets  in  which  M.  Fould  was  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  economy  into  the  Imperial 
system  were,  we  suppose,  far  too  important  to  be  given  to  the 
world  all  at  once.  The  particulars  will  no  doubt  appear  in 
their  due  place  in  the  series  of  documents  which  in  France 
take  the  place  of1  the  single  financial  statement  of  our  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  What  M.  Fould  has  given  us  now 
is  a  sort  of  preliminary  sketch,  referring  here  to  some  past  ex¬ 
position,  and  there  to  some  future  details,  to  fill  up  the  rather 
meagre  outline.  Assuming,  as  we  think  maybe  assumed,  that 
the  present  statement  is  free  from  any  intentional  obscurity, 
the  situation  of  affairs  is  decidedly  favourable,  though  scarcely 
sufficiently  so  to  have  called  for  so  vigorous  an  introductory 
flourish  of  trumpets  as  the  official  organs  have  been  performing  for 
some  time.  The  substance  of  this  revelation  is,  that  it  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  year  1 865  will  be  got  through  without  a 
deficit,  and  that  in  the  Budget  of  1867  savings  will  be  effected 
to  the  extent  of  1 ,000,000/.,  to  be  applied  to  public  works,  or 
what  are  so  called  in  France.  This  may  not  seem  much  to  us, 
who  are  accustomed  to  annual  surpluses,  but  it  is  not  a  con¬ 
temptible  feat  to  have  checked  the  course  of  expenditure  by 
which  the  revenues  of  France  were  ordinarily  exceeded  by  an 
average  amount  of  1 0,000,000/.  per  annum.  There  is,  besides, 
always  an  uncomfortable  margin  of  doubt  about  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  these  preliminary  financial  notices.  Words  mean 
something  so  elastic  and  so  strangle  in  the  language  ol  French 
finance  that,  until  the  precise  figures  are  set  down,  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  any  positive  conclusion.  Oi  course  we  have 
the  inevitable  Sinking-fund,  on  which  M.  Fould  has  a  longer 
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essay  than  usual,  and  which  has  signified  in  successive  years 
r.s  many  different  things  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  have 
required.  Sometimes  it  is  a  debit  and  sometimes  a  credit 
item,  but  more  generally  both.  In  one  year  it  swells  the 
ordinary  income,  in  another  it  fills  up  the  deficiency  in  funds 
for  extraordinary  purposes.  In  one  year  it  means  streets  and 
railways ;  in  another,  ships  and  cannon ;  and,  more  often  still,  it 
stands  for  soldiers’  rations  and  military  occupations  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  There  is  nothing  which  the  sinking- 
iund  has  not  represented  on  occasion,  except  a  fund  for  the  re¬ 
payment  of  debt.  Since  the  Empire  grew  out  of  nothing,  it  has 
never  meant  this.  According  to  what  M.  Fould  now  tells  us, 
it  has  been  a  pure  delusion,  an  imaginary  quantity  turning  up 
here  and  there  in  a  budget,  without  any  influence  on  the 
ultimate  balance.  In  truth  it  has  had  a  very  important  effect 
in  placing  five  or  six  millions  sterling  at  the  disposal  of  the 
hi  mister,  to  be  set  down  in  this  or  that  place  as  may  have  been 
most  convenient  for  the  adjustment  of  the  balances  and  the 
concealment  of  the  facts.  Among  the  other  reforms  which  are 
now  promised,  M.  Fould  gives  the  assurance  that,  from  and 
after  1867,  all  this  jugglery  is  to  cease,  and  the  Sinking-fund 
is  to  be  strictly  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  debt.  We 
observe,  however,  that  the  very  first  application  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  of  it  is  to  the  payment  of  railway  subven¬ 
tions — a  very  formidable  item  in  a  French  Budget,  and  one 
which  can  only  by  a  strained  interpretation  be  regarded  as  a 
reduction  of  the  national  obligations. 

In  order  to  render  possible  this  modicum  of  reform,  certain 
economies  become  absolutely  necessary.  If  nothing  should  inter¬ 
vene  to  disappoint  present  expectations  in  the  matter  of  economy, 
the  vote  for  the  army  is  to  be  reduced  by  rather  more,  and  that 
lor  the  navy  by  considerably  less,  than  half  a  million.  A  few 
extravagances  are  to  be  curtailed  in  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
in  other  departments,  so  as  to  effect — on  paper,  at  any  rate — 
the  total  saving  of  1,000,000/.  When  wre  talk  of  securing  a 
surplus  by  judicious  economy,  our  minds  immediately  jump 
to  the  inquiry  what  imposts  are  to  be  repealed  or  diminished. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  spare  million  or  two  on  hand, 
the  only  question  he  is  allowed  to  put  to  the  British  public  is, 

“  How  will  you  take  it  ?  ”  In  some  shape  or  other,  the  surplus 
is  to  go  back,  and  fructify  in  the  people’s  pockets.  This  is 
not  the  French  theory  ;  and  when  M.  Fould  gloats  over  the 
million  he  has  not  yet  saved,  it  is  solely  with  the  idea  of  lay¬ 
ing  it  out  upon  so-called  public  works,  the  precarious 
sources  of  supply  for  which  have  been  lately  failing  in  an 
ominous  fashion.  Mexican  bonds  (on  the  realization  of  which, 
by  the  by,  a  heavy  loss  is  admitted),  China  contributions, 
proceeds  of  stock -jobbing  arrangements,  Sinking-fund  appro¬ 
priations,  and  the  like,  have  been  hitherto  the  main-stay  of 
the  extraordinary  Budget ;  but  these  resources  are  becoming 
attenuated,  and  all  the  parings  from  the  ordinary  expendi¬ 
ture  will  be  wanted  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  is  thus  created. 
Still  it  is  something  for  Frenchmen  to  know  that,  though 
reduction  of  taxation  is  not  for  them,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
going  on  without  that  regular  increase  of  debt  which  has  been 
hitherto  the  characteristic  of  the  Imperial  rule.  M.  Fould  is 
justified  in  stating  with  some  pride  the  amounts  of  the  rectifi¬ 
cations  required  in  successive  Budgets.  In  1862,  the  figure 
was  about  9,000,000/. ;  in  1863,  nearly  the  same  ;  in  1864, 
this  has  been  reduced  to  5,000,000/.;  and  in  1865,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  little  more  than  3,000,000/.  Unquestionably  these 
are  signs  of  progress  towards  stability,  even  though  the  figures 
might  take  less  agreeable  forms  if  every  item  were  carefully 
carried  to  its  right  place  in  the  account.  The  broad  result 
seems  to  be  that  of  late  years  the  expenditure  has  been  almost 
stationary,  while  the  receipts  have  grown  as  they  will  grow  in 
every  progressive  country.  That  no  very  startling  success 
has  yet  been  achieved  is  shown  by  the  state  of  the  floating 
debt.  When  M.  Fould  took  office,  it  stood  at  40,000,000/., 
and  it  seems  that,  whenever  this  thousand  million  of  francs  is 
reached,  Paris  gets  uneasy.  Accordingly,  M.  Fould  reduced 
the  amount  by  funding  1 2,000,000 /.,  and  since  that  time  the 
debt  has  varied  upon  the  whole  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
stands  now  at  30,000,000/. 

Such  is  the  present  position,  and  such  are  the  future  ex¬ 
pectations,  of  the  Finance  Minister.  Taking  peace  for  granted, 
it  seems  that  the  machine  may  be  made  to  work  without 
further  loans,  though  with  no  hope  of  any  remission  of  the 
heavy  taxes  which  press  upon  all  classes  in  France.  Mean¬ 
while  the  country  grows  richer  every  day,  and  stagnation 
in  the  fiscal  arrangements  is  equivalent  to  a  real  advance 
in  the  v'ell-being  of  the  people.  A  fixed  load  on  a  back 
that  grows  daily  stronger  may  be  contemplated  without 
alarm;  and  M.  Fould  docs  hold  out  rational  grounds  for 
anticipating  this  result,  barring  of  course  all  adverse  con¬ 
tingencies. 


As  usual,  the  retrospective  glance  thrown  over  past  Budgets 
is  more  apologetic  and  less  cheerful  than  the  painting  of  the 
future.  The  year  1864,  as  to  which,  if  we  remember  right,  a 
surplus  was  predicted,  winds  up  with  a  deficit  of  2,000,000/. 
Much  of  this  is,  as  M.  Fould  observes,  attributable  to  the 
rebate  of  duty  on  re-exported  sugars;  but  the  Minister 
forgets  now  that  in  his  preliminary  calculation  he  reckoned 
upon  a  recovery  of  nearly  the  whole  amount,  whereas  in  fact 
a  deficiency  of  about  1,300,000/.  has  been  experienced. 
But  the  aspect  of  the  same  figures  and  facts  naturally  varies 
with  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded.  As  a 
compensation,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  Customs  show 
great  elasticity,  and  that  the  railway  traffic,  among  other 
symptoms,  gives  proof  of  the  steady  commercial  progress  of 
the  whole  country.  This  is  the  really  stable  foundation  of 
the  Imperial  finances  and  of  the  Empire  itself,  while  all 
that  is  discouraging  is  to  be  found  in  the  specially  Napo¬ 
leonic  devices  by  which  money  is  squandered.  A  year 
ago,  it  was  boldly  announced  that  there  would  be  no  loss 
by  Mexico,  and  that  her  first  instalment  had  been  duly 
paid.  So,  indeed,  it  had  been  in  Mexican  paper ;  but  though, 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  made  was  10  per  cent.,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  all  its  efforts,  could  only  place  it  at  a  discount.  A 
sacrifice  which  has  been  submitted  to  of  100,000/.  on  the 
first  operation  might  be  regarded  with  complacency  if  it  were 
certain  that  future  consignments  of  Mexican  stock  would  not  be 
still  more  severely  depreciated  on  the  Bourse.  The  French 
Government  in  this  matter  is  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
Financial  Company  which  has  fathered  an  unlucky  specula¬ 
tion.  Do  what  they  will,  they  cannot  keep  their  protege  alive 
without  perpetual  losses ;  and  the  worst  aspect  of  the  aftkir 
is  that,  in  place  of  the  bonuses  which  a  Credit  Mobilier 
would  get  lor  acting  as  foster-father  to  an  unpromising 
commercial  bantling,  France  has  nothing  to  put  to  the  account 
except  the  loss  of  a  certain  number  of  French  soldiers,  and,  per 
contra,  the  gain  of  just  so  much  glory  and  success  as  suffices 
to  establish  uneasy  relations  with  the  United  States.  Still 
this  Mexican  venture,  like  the  Roman  occupation,  looks  less 
lasting  than  it  did ;  and  the  prospects  of  peace  and  economy 
which  M.  Fould  delights  to  contemplate  have  more  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality  about  them  than  at  any  former  epoch  of  the- 
Empire. 


AMERICA. 

THE  Session  of  the  American  Congress  which  has  lately 
commenced  will  be  unusually  interesting  to  political, 
students,  as  well  as  to  the  Southern  States  which  are  com¬ 
pelled  passively  to  await  its  decisions.  There  will  be  a 
doubtful  struggle  between  the  force  of  party  ties  and  the 
repugnance  of  moderate  men  to  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
dominant  section  of  the  majority.  The  Republicans  have 
absolute  control  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  ct 
Representatives,  and  the  Radical  members  of  the  party  out¬ 
number  the  supporters  of  the  President.  It  follows  that  Mr. 
Sumner  and  his  friends  will  direct  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
if  only  they  can  ensure  the  unanimity  of  their  nominal  allies. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  foreigners  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  party  connection  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  England 
it  is  difficult  for  a  supporter  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Opposition  to  separate  himself  from  his  political  associates, 
though  the  modern  relaxation  of  discipline  often  alloAved 
Lord  Palmerston  to  calculate  on  the  aid  of  a  sufficient 
detachment  from  the  great  body  of  his  adversaries.  The 
American  system  of  universal  suffrage  has  compelled 
politicians  to  invent  more  compact  organizations,  and  to 
discountenance  the  right  of  private  judgment.  As  the 
ablest  orator  or  statesman  is  powerless  unless  he  belongs 
to  the  Republican  or  Democratic  body,  he  necessarily 
waives  his  own  opinions  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  adopted  as  the  ground  and  symbol  of  union. 
The  Republicans  are  thus  pledged  to  co-operate  with  the 
majority  of  their  own  party,  and  their  loyalty  to  their  engage¬ 
ments  is  proved  by  their  refusal,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  to  admit  Southern  Senators  or  Representatives.  The 
section,  however,  which  inclines  to  the  President’s  scheme  of 
reconstruction  is  so  considerable,  and  extreme  views  are  so 
unpopular  in  the  country,  that  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
Congress  may  be  confidently  expected.  Mr.  Raymond, 
who  appears  to  be  the  leader  of  the  moderate  Republicans  in 
the  House,  succeeded,  on  a  second  division,  in  carrying  a  formal 
motion  that  the  Representatives  from  Tennessee  should  be 
provisionally  admitted  to  seats  within  the  body  of  the  House. 
The  proposal  itself  was  utterly  unimportant,  but  it  was  under¬ 
stood  to  raise  the  question  of  confidence  in  the  President, 
while  it  might  prepare  the  way  ibr  the  general  admission  of 
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Southern  members  to  their  seats.  As  Mr.  Raymond’s  paper, 
the  New  York  Times ,  gives  a  consistent  and  unqualified 
support  to  the  Administration,  the  House  was  fully  aware  that 
the  compliment  to  Tennessee  was  intended  as  a  protest 
against  Radical  supremacy.  It  happens  that  no  other 
Southern  State  has  so  illusory  a  representation,  for  the  present 
Government  of  Tennessee  was  organized  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  it  is  administered  by  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  pro¬ 
fessed  disregard  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State.  The  last  Congress  refused  to  allow  Mr. 
Johnson’s  Presidential  electors  to  vote,  and  it  might  be  equally 
just  to  exclude  the  Representatives  from  their  places  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  irregularly  elected ;  but  the  reference 
to  a  Committee  of  the  question  whether  any  Southern  State 
is  entitled  to  representation  was  intended  as  a  direct 
traverse  of  the  President’s  assumption  that  the  Unionist 
minority  constituted  the  legal  commonwealth  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Raymond,  after  deferring  to  the  majority  of  his  own  party 
on  the  preliminary  division,  undoubtedly  acted  in  concert 
with  the  Government  when  he  proposed  to  make  an  honorary 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  members  from  Tennessee. 

When  more  vital  issues  are  raised,  the  Radical  mem¬ 
bers  will  probably  be  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
secession  from  their  party  of  the  moderate  Republicans  and 
the  abandonment  of  their1  own  peculiar  policy.  The  vast 
powers  of  the  President,  and  the  limited  attributes  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  especially  of  its  lower  branch,  correct  to  a  great 
extent  the  exclusive  influence  of  stereotyped  organizations  of 
party.  Before  the  war  gave  importance  to  questions  of 
revenue  and  taxation,  Congress  had  little  to  do,  and  it  gene¬ 
rally  offered  an  idle  opposition  to  the  President.  The 
measures  by  which  Mr.  Buchanan  is  accused  of  having  facili¬ 
tated  secession  were  adopted  against  the  wishes  of  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Even  in  later  times, 
the  President  and  his  Ministers  have  repeatedly  disregarded  the 
attempts  of  the  House  to  usurp  a  control  over  national  ’  policy. 
Mr.  Lincoln  surrendered  the  prisoners  of  the  Trent ,  after  the 
House  had  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes  for 
the  seizure;  and  only  last  year  Mr.  Seward  instructed  the 
American  Minister  at  Paris  to  disavow  the  resolutions  which 
the  House  had  passed  against  the  French  intervention  in 
Mexico.  By  straining  the  privilege  of  determining  disputed 
elections,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  have, 
for  the  present,  succeeded  in  adjourning  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union;  but  the  enemies  of  Southern  freedom  are 
perfectly  aware  that  the  restoration  of  civil  rights  to  the  con¬ 
quered  States  virtually  rests  with  the  President.  When 
the  Federal  troops  are  withdrawn,  the  South  will  administer 
its  own  affairs  at  home ;  and  the  exclusion  of  its  members 
from  Congress  will  only  perpetuate  disaffection,  without  mate¬ 
rially  injuring  Southern  interests.  Mr.  Johnson  is  probably 
well  advised  in  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  Congress  will  co¬ 
operate  in  measures  which  are  evidently  required  by  public 
expediency.  Obstinate  opposition  will  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  discharge  his  own  duties,  in  disregard  of  all  factious  im¬ 
pediments. 

Mr.  Sumner,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Radical  party 
in  the  Senate,  has  published  his  opinions  on  the  relation  of 
the  conquered  States  to  the  dominant  portion  of  the  Union. 
It  will  be  a  cause  for  astonishment  if  his  doctrines  find  sup¬ 
port,  except  among  the  political  fanatics  of  New  England. 
He  proposes  to  make  it  a  condition  of  the  restoration  of  legal 
rights,  that  every  claimant  of  the  franchise  shall  prove  his  past 
as  well  as  his  future  loyalty  to  the  Union.  In  South  Carolina, 
there  were  probably  not  half  a  dozen  traitors  to  the  State, 
which  every  citizen  regarded  as  the  primary  object  of  his 
allegiance.  The  best  and  bravest  Southern  citizens,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  gave  their  treasure  and  their 
blood  to  the  establishment  of  Confederate  independence. 
They  have  now  acknowledged,  not  that  the  cause  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  just,  but  that  the  strength  of  the 
North  wras  irresistible.  Conscious  of  having  maintained  a 
noble  struggle,  they  are  ready  to  accept,  in  good  faith,  the 
decision  of  war ;  and  now  Mr.  Sumner  demands  that  they 
shall  disavow  or  disprove  their  glorious  history  of  four 
years.  The  spirit  in  which  a  sour  philanthropist  can  dis¬ 
cuss  a  great  national  question  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Sumner’s  contrast  between  the  Southern  citizens  on 
whom  he  desires  to  be  revenged,  and  the  negroes  whom  he 
patronizes,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  a  supercilious 
aristocrat  prefers  a  day-labourer  to  a  manufacturing  million¬ 
aire.  Mr.  Sumner  thinks  it  hard  that  the  franchise  should  be 
refused  to  the  coloured  friends  and  allies  of  the  North,  while 
it  is  conceded  to  those  who  for  four  years  have  “  rebelled  ” 
against  the  Federal  Government,  “  and  murdered  our  citizens.” 
The  heroic  soldiers  who  were  finally  defeated  because  Grant 


could  afford  to  exchange  three  lives  for  one  are  designated  as 
murderers  for  having  fought  in  open  field  against  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers.  A  wise  statesman  would  recognise  in  the  men 
who  served  under  Lee  the  fittest  materials  of  a  free  and 
sovereign  community.  It  is  obvious  that  the  permanent 
confiscation  of  Southern  rights  would  be  a  retrospective 
justification  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  The  inquiry  whether  a  white  soldier  or  an 

emancipated  slave  is  better  qualified  for  political  func¬ 

tions  is  not  likely  to  disturb  the  complacent  flow  of 
intolerance  and  cant.  In  the  middle  of  the  war,  Mr. 

Sumner  proposed  to  serve  his  country  by  promoting  a  rupture 
with  England,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace  he  desires  to 
govern  the  conquered  territory  as  the  victorious  Protestants 
formerly  governed  Ireland,  or  as  Sciiwartzenburg  attempted  to 
profit  by  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarian  armies.  The  doctrine  that 
all  franchises  were  forfeited  by  rebellion  was  for  some  years 
officially  adopted  at  Vienna.  The  formal  retractation ,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  of  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  his 
former  advisers  might  be  advantageously  used  as  a  warning 
by  the  American  Radicals. 

The  mere  adjournment  of  the  claim  of  the  Southern  members 
is  not  in  itself  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  the  state  of  parties 
renders  it  probable  that  moderate  councils  will  ultimately 
prevail.  An  additional  reason  for  terminating  the  provisional 
condition  of  the  Southern  States  is  furnished  by  the  urgency 
of  passing  the  Constitutional  Amendment  against  slavery.  In 
the  course  of  last  year  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  majority  of  votes  from  the  different  Legislatures. 
Kentucky,  in  which  the  institution  still  legally  survives,  and 
likewise  New  Jersey,  refused  to  pass  the  amendment;  but 
several  of  the  Southern  States,  in  deference  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advice  and  demand,  have  lately  accepted  it.  South 
Carolina  itself  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  submit  to  necessity, 
and  if  the  votes  of  the  conforming  States  are  counted,  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  is  already  a  part  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  As  long  as  the  right  of  representation  is  withheld 
from  the  South,  it  would  be  absurd  to  allow  that  a  State  which 
was  not  entitled  to  send  members  to  Congress  might  never¬ 
theless  overrule  the  dissent  of  New  Jersey  from  a  change 
in  the  Constitution.  The  amendment  is  required,  not  merely  as 
a  public  announcement  of  the  national  policy,  but  as  the  only 
mode  of  terminating  a  perplexing  and  otherwise  endless  litigation. 
The  modem  phrase  of  war-power  gives  no  constitutional  vali¬ 
dity  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  proclamation,  which  was  confined  by  its 
terms  to  the  States  actually  in  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  a 
flagrantly  dishonest  ruling  by  a  local  judge,  it  is  certain 
that  slavery  is  still  protected  in  Kentucky,  both  by  the  law 
of  the  State  and  by  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution. 
The  conquered  States  have,  under  compulsion,  abolished 
slavery  by  law;  but  it  is  thought  possible  that,  under 
different  circumstances,  they  might  rescind  their  present 
legislation,  and  when  the  pressure  of  Federal  garrisons  is 
removed,  the  readiness  of  Southern  States  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  may  perhaps  no  longer  exist.  For  every  reason 
it  seems  expedient  to  efface  as  soon  as  possible  the  political 
effects  of  the  war.  If  there  are  any  sufficient  grounds  for 
adopting  an  opposite  policy,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to 
dispute  the  justice  of  the  prophecy  that  the  conquest  of 
the  South  would  create  difficulties  more  insurmountable  than 
the  war  itself.  Government  by  a  Northern  majority,  through 
a  Southern  minority,  would  be  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  the  American  Constitution.  The  hope  of 
reviving  loyalty  by  a  long  suspension  of  civil  rights  would 
argue  little  knowledge  of  human  nature. 


THE  YEAR. 

milE  history  of  a  year  must  always  include  a  notice  of  those 
X  whom  death  has  taken  away  from  the  more  eminent  w-alks  of 
human  life  in  the  twelve  months  that  have  gone  by.  Ordinarily, 
indeed,  we  think  more  of  the  living  than  of  the  dead,  and  may 
be  content  to  record  in  an  unobtrusive  way  the  losses  we  have  sus¬ 
tained.  But  this  year  has  been  pre-eminently  a  year  that  has 
been  marked  by  death.  It  will  be  known  as  the  year  in  which 
many  persons,  illustrious  in  dilferent  ways,  bowed  to  the  stroke 
of  fate.  No  very  great  event  has  happened  in  it  except  the 
termination  of  the  American  civil  war,  and  this  is  an  event  great 
enough  to  have  made  a  year  noticeable  in  which  it  happened. 
But  even  the  termination  of  the  American  war  derived  a  large 
portion  of  its  immediate  impressiveness  and  solemnity  from  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  In  England,  the  v\  hole  aspect 
of  politics  has  been  changed  by  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Ilis  merits  have  been  amply  recognised  by  a  nation  that  derived, 
from  his  prudence,  his  tact,  and  his  masterly  combination  or 
alternation  of  alertness  and  inactivity,  exactly  the  benefit  that  it 
happened  to  need.  He  was  too  complete  a  type  of  the  national  cha¬ 
racter,  in  much  of  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  not  to  be  a  national 
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favourite ;  and  tlie  services  he  had  rendered  had  been  too  sub-  1 
stantial  to  be  easily  forgotten.  History  may  possibly  do  injustice  1 
to  him,  for  posterity,  which  looks  to  positive  results,  may  lind  a 
blank  in  a  career  that,  to  his  contemporaries,  was  filled  up  by  the 
personal  excellences  and  attractive  qualities  of  the  man.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  the  death  of  Mr.  Cobden  had  excited  even  still  deeper 
regret;  for  his  work,  it  was  hoped,  still  lay  before  him;  and  his 
moderation  in  tone,  his  severe  uprightness,  and  his  power  of 
investing  mere  financial  arrangements  with  a  kind  of  moral  and 
national  glory,  might  have  been  especially  valuable  in  the  time  of 
change  to  which  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  inevitably  opened 
the  door  The  death  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  come  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  revive  memories  that  go  back  to  days  when 
ambitious  German  Princes  were  led  alternately  to  become  the 
aides-de-camp  of  the  Czar  of  Bussia  and  the  guests  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  It  has  also  recalled  to  us  how  strange  and  how  useful 
a  part  the  head  of  one  of  the  smallest  European  monarchies  has 
managed  to  play  for  thirty  years,  simply  by  good  sense,  watch¬ 
fulness,  and  an  indifference  to  the  clamours  of  violent  men  of  all 
parties.  But  his  death  has  also  raised  alarms  of  various  kinds, 
which  may  be  warranted  or  not,  but  which  are  certainly  not  the 
less  well  founded  because  Leopold  II.  has  been  recognised  by  his 
big  friend  over  the  border.  But,  of  all  the  statesmen  who  have 
passed  away  this  year,  the  greatest  popular  interest  has 
cent  red  round  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in 
speaking  of  him,  to  go  oft'  into  the  indiscriminating  rhapsodies 
of  admirers  who  are  determined  to  find  reasons  why  they  may 
apply  to  him,  without  rebuke,  the  terms  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  invented  to  describe  an  imaginary  character  of  Cromwell. 
President  Lincoln  was  a  ruler  who  can  afford  to  have  his  actions 
and  his  life  described  in  simple  and  appropriate  terms ;  and  even  if 
a  horrible  death  had  not  given  his  memory  an  accidental  interest, 
it  would  always  have  been  said  of  him  that,  in  a  very  difficult  time, 
and  under  circumstances  that  required  him  to  act  without  precedent 
or  preparation,  he  was  firm,  courageous,  anxious  to  be  just,  and  to 
carry  out  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  right.  It  may  be  true 
that  these  qualities  wouldhave  remained  unnoticed  if  his  Presidency 
had  been  a  less  troubled  one ;  yet,  as  they  were  displayed  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  they  fully  j  ustify  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  France,  too,  has  had  to  lament  the  death  of  a 
man  whose  departure  has  left  a  blank  in  political  society,  and 
whose  loss  may  some  day  be  even  more  regretted  by  the  Napoleon 
dynasty  than  it  is  now.  Count  de  Morny  was  one  of  the  firmest 
and  most  unscrupulous,  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  prudent, 
of  those  immediate  supporters  on  whom  the  Emperor  could 
rely  in  every  circumstance  and  under  every  difficulty.  M. 
Lupin  has  borne  to  the  grave  a  name  made  famous  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  and  political  success  protracted  over  more  than  half  a 
century ;  and  the  Emperor  has  seen  two  victims  of  the  coup  d'etat 
pass  away — two  of  the  most  able  of  French  soldiers,  and  two  of 
the  most  unrelenting  adversaries  of  his  Empire — in  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  Lamoriciere  and  the  Republican  Charras.  The  English  Roman 
Catholics  have  had  a  loss,  in  Cardinal  Wiseman,  which  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  will  easily  replace ;  and  the  Academy 
has  had  to  lament  the  death  of  its  President,  a  man  who  had  few 
rivals  either  in  knowledge  of  art  or  in  a  refined  feeling  and  love 
for  it.  Death  has  also  been  busy  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
especially  among  the  female  members  of  that  world.  The  death 
of  Mvs.  Moore  recalled  the  sad  associations  that  attend  the 
dep "rture  of  a  bright  and  gay  generation  that  has  touched  on 
the  borders  of  our  own ;  and  we  have  lost  with  regret,  in  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis,  a  pleasant,  varied,  and  refined  chronicler  of  society', 
and,  in  Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  writer  whose  skill  in  fiction  only  just  fell 
short  of  the  level  of  genius. 

In  England,  the  end  of  the  year  seems  at  an  almost  incal¬ 
culable  distance  from  the  beginning.  Last  January,  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  at  Birmingham,  and,  with  all  his  extreme  violence,  inveighed 
against  what  he  termed  intervention,  that  is,  any7  action  on  the 
part  of  England  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries ;  although  the  cause 
that  she  thought  good  might  be  trampled  on,  and  the  cause  she 
thought  bad  might  be  triumphant.  Not  to  make  war  for  any  one, 
or  against  any  one,  was  then  the  sum  of  Mr.  Bright’s  teaching.  The 
elections,  and  Lord  Palmerston’s  death,  have  changed  his  tone. 
The  lesson  he  has  now  to  drive  into  us  is  a  little  more  telling  and 
exciting.  The  elections  were  very  much  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  ;  and  no  one  can  as  yet  say  that  they  are  not  equally  in  favour 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  successors.  Whenever  Reform  becomes 
the  prominent  subject  of  the  day,  we  seem  destined  to  be  surprised. 
The  inen  whom  we  expect  to  speak  do  not  say  what  we  look  for, 
and  the  effects  that  follow  do  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the 
speeches  that  are  made.  The  most  effective  enemies  of  Reform,  in 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Baines’s  Bill  last  spring,  were  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
started  the  theory  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  who 
governed  us,  provided  we  were  well  governed,  and  in  fact  took  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  French  Imperialism ;  and  Mr.  Horsman,  who 
suggested  the  bold  idea  that  the  British  workman — the  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendent,  hairy  man  in  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  child  on  each  knee,  a 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  modest  half-pint  of  very  weak  ginger- 
beer  in  the  other — was  a  pure  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  that 
the  real  British  workman,  the  idol  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  hero  of  the 
Reform  Bill  that  was  to  be,  was  in  actual  life  a  stupid  swinish 
lout,  who  was  never  sober  unless  when  an  excess  of  indolence 
deprived  him  altogether  of  halfpence.  Lord  Elcho  joined  the 
brilliant  throng  of  anti-Reformers,  and  suggested  that  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  issued,  which  should  teach  Ministers  what 
to  do,  and  should  save  them  the  dreadful  trouble  of  having  a  clear 


and  defensible  opinion  on  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  When 
these  speeches  were  delivered,  they  all,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  a 
superlative  degree,  seemed  to  produce  a  great  effect.  But  this  effect 
was  only  temporary.  It  was  soon  felt  that  the  old  difficulty  had 
neither  been  taken  away  nor  diminished,  and  that  neither  was  it 
less  imperative  to  admit  to  the  franchise  a  portion  of  the  working- 
class,  nor  less  obscure  how  this  could  be  done  without  making  the 
working-classes  omnipotent.  The  elections  gave  the  Liberals  a  very 
large  nominal  majority,  and  since  Lord  Palmerston’s  death,  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that 
there  is,  among  those  who  guide  tho  Cabinet,  a  much  greater 
eagerness  for  Reform  than  there  was.  This  supposition  has  been 
encouraged  by  tho  appointment  of  Mr.  Gosclien  and  Mr.  Forster 
to  minor  posts  in  the  Ministry.  No  one  unacquainted  with  English 
politics  could  possibly7  understand  how  any  importance  could  be 
attached  to  these  appointments.  They  might  also  be  inclined 
to  consider  that,  if  honours  meant  anything,  Lord  Romilly  must 
have  been  a  temperate,  judicious,  and  careful  judge,  and  Lord 
Northbrook  an  able  and  successful  financier.  But  those  who  know 
how  these  things  are  arranged  are  aware  that  Lord  Russell,  in 
offering  two  of  the  most  unimportant  offices  in  the  Ministry  to  two 
ardent  Reformers,  gave  a  political  pledge,  while  in  showering  two 
peerages  on  old  friends  or  dependents  he  merely  relieved  his  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  Whig.  While  it  was  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
Ministry  would  stake  their  existence  on  Reform,  Mr.  Bright  was 
still  in  a  humour  that  could  not  be  called  good,  although  it  showed 
!  a  willingness  to  become  good.  Pending  further  arrangements  with 
Ministers,  it  seemed  free  from  every  objection  to  abuse  the  Op¬ 
position  ;  and  Mr.  Bright  abused  the  Tories  at  Blackburn  very  much 
in  the  style  in  which  the  Pope  abuses  the  King  of  Italy,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  abuses  a  harmless  Puseyite  curate.  At 
Birmingham,  when  Mr.  Bright  had  satisfied  himself  that  a  Re¬ 
form  Bill  was  to  form  the  chief  feature  of  next  Session,  he  was 
as  mild  and  pleasant  as  possible.  Out  of  the  five  millions  of  the 
disfranchised  whom  he  represents  he  was  content  to  throw  four 
millions  into  the  background,  and  the  introduction  of  a  million 
new  voters  is  now  all  that  he  asks.  Another  Liberal  member, 
Mr.  Clay,  has  apparently7  gone  into  the  other  extreme,  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  will  introduce  a  Reform  Bill  into  Parliament  of 
his  own,  asking  for  the  admission  to  the  franchise  of  none  except 
those  who  can  pass  the  usual  examination  of  a  tidewaiter.  At 
any  rate,  the  scheme  would  probably7  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
1  ing  most  peers  from  interfering  in  elections. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Oxford,  his  brilliant  recep- 
I  tion  in  South  Lancashire,  the  election  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  improve- 
1  ment  in  the  tastes  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  and,  above  all, 
the  asserted  working  majority  of  sixty  in  favour  of  a  Liberal 
j  Cabinet,  formed  the  chief  incidents  of  the  great  electoral  contest 
|  of  1865.  To  the  general  result  no  one  person  contributed 
I  more  than  Lord  Derby,  who,  by  his  happily  chosen  metaphor 
I  of  muzzling  the  Roman  Catholics,  compressed  into  two  syllables 
an  indisputable,  telling,  convincing  reason  why  all  Roman  Catholics 
should  vote  against  all  Tories.  The  measures,  however,  that  a 
Liberal  Ministry  would  carry,  if  it  could,  are  still  dubious.  If  Mr. 

;  Goschen  is  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  Liberals  who,  having 
!  youth  on  their  side,  are  likely  to  live  to  have  their  own  way,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  chief  of  these  measures  are  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  abolition  of  Tests  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  All  men  of  moderate  views,  and  free  from  fanaticism  of 
every  kind,  must  allow  that  the  propositions  which  Mr.  Goschen 
supports  deserve  great  attention,  and  have  much  in  themselves  to 
support  them.  But  they  are  really,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  small 
i  things.  The  Irish  Church  does  not  appear  to  wound  Irish  feelings 
so  deeply  as  in  theory  it  ought  to  do,  and  the  theory  that  there  is 
a  crowd  of  zealous  Nonconformist  students  burning  for  Oxford 
professorial  lectures  is  as  yet  only  a  theory.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  good  to  stimulate  the  Irish  to  hate  the  Established  Church, 
which  Scotchmen  or  Englishmen,  it  must  be  owned,  would  hate, 
under  parallel  circumstances,  with  a  passionate  and  triumphant 
fury ;  and  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  create  in  Dissenters  the  wish 
to  go  to  Oxford.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  a  popular  want, 
and  another  to  first  create  it  and  then  satisfy  it.  Ireland  has  been 
in  recent  days  disturbed  by  the  Fenian  movement,  which  has 
ended,  through  the  judicious  interference  of  the  Government,  in 
the  conviction  of  the  chief  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Head  Centre,  who  walked  out  of  seven  strong  prison  doors  with 
absolute  safety.  The  curious  thing  about  the  Fenian  movement 
is  that  it  provokes  no  resentment  and  suggests  no  remedies, 
although  it  indicates  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Irish.  On 
Mr.  Pope  Ilennessy’s  motion  on  the  general  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  on  Mr.  Maguire’s  motion  for  a  further  inquiry  into  the  law 
of  tenant-right,  the  English  members,  without  an  exception,  were 
as  warm  as  they  were  sincere  in  their  protestations  of  an  anxiety 
to  befriend  and  help  Ireland,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  found  out  how 
Ireland  is  to  be  helped. 

At  home,  prosperity  has  reigned  imchecked  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  culminating  in  a  surplus  of  three  millions  on  the 
Budget,  although  it  has  been  more  or  less  disturbed,  first,  by 
the  great  Staffordshire  strike,  and  since  then  by  the  Cattle 
Plague.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  poor  will  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  Union  Chargeability  Bill ;  and  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  to 
the  credit  of  Lord  Derby,  that  if  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  talk 
of  muzzling  the  Catholics,  he  was  prudent  enough  to  silence  in  the 
Lords  the  opposition  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  Bill  in  the  Commons.  Socially,  the  greatest 
event  of  the  year  has  been  the  downfall  of  Lord  Westbury,  over 
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which  the  less  said  the  better.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  the 
respectable  world  to  point  a  moral  at  the  expense  of  the  clearest 
and  most  sagacious  intellect  that  has  presided  over  the  decisions  of 
English  law  since  the  days  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  what  happened  was  deserved,  and  then  we  may  pass  on. 
The  astonishing  cold-blooded  hypocritical  cruelty  of  Dr.  Pritchard, 
the  revelations  of  Constance  Kent,  and  the  initiative  into  the  art 
of  child-murder  by  Charlotte  Winsor,  are  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  recent  annals  of  crime ;  and  the  failure  of  Spooner’s  Bank, 
and  the  Staplehurst  accident,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
events  which  in  private  circles  were  sufficiently  startling  to  take 
away  from  1865  the  reproach  of  tameness. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unhappy  tragedy  in  Jamaica,  we 
should  not  have  had  much  that  is  adverse  to  record  in  the  annals 
of  our  vast  system  of  colonies  and  dependencies.  In  India,  only 
two  events  have  happened  of  any  importance.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  finally  wrecked  a  tottering  reputation  on  the  absurd 
proposal  to  substitute  export  duties  for  an  income-tax ;  and  the 
Bhootan  war  has  begim  and  finished,  or  rather  may  be  said 
to  have  nearly  finished,  for  it  now  appears  that  the  Deb  Bajah 
wants  two  months  to  coerce  the  Tongso  Penlow.  In  New 
Zealand,  the  interminable  quarrels  of  the  Governor,  the  General 
in  command,  and  the  local  Ministry  have  ended  in  the  colony 
declaring  itself  able  to  do  with  much  fewer  Queen’s  troops, 
and  setting  the  Queen’s  officers  a  brilliant  example  of  the  way 
in  which  a  pah  ought  to  be  taken,  and  in  a  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists  that,  if  they  want  to  hold  the  island,  they 
have  still  some  rough  work  before  them.  Still  it  is  a  conso¬ 
lation  to  us  in  England  to  know  that  the  colony  is  anxious  to 
defend  itself,  and  we  may  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  drawn  into  the  singular  dispute  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Assembly  in  Victoria.  Canada,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  raised  some  apprehensions  which  were  soon  dismissed,  as  no 
immediate  danger  was  at  hand,  as  Canada  was  unquestionably 
loyal,  as  the  experiment  of  a  Federation  might  be  tried,  and  as  no 
great  military  authoiity  was  clear  as  to  the  question  whether 
Quebec  was  or  was  not  worth  fortifying.  Jamaica  alone  fills  us 
with  profound  misgiving.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  for 
ever  protect  a  colony  with  1 5,000  whites  to  400,000  blacks,  and 
protect  it  with  that  deference  to  law,  and  equality  before  the  law, 
on  which  Englishmen  insist?  Governor  Eyre  has  undoubtedly 
been  successful  in  his  main  object,  for  he  has  put  down  the  in¬ 
surrection,  if  one  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out ;  but  he  has 
also  undoubtedly  made  several  glaring  mistakes,  and  the  Bills  he 
introduced  into  the  Assembly  are  as  discreditable  to  his  judgment 
as  his  worst  enemies  could  have  desired.  We  must  wait  for 
the  decision  of  the  Special  Commission  that  is  going  out  to  make 
inquiries  before  we  condemn  or  absolve  him,  but  no  decision  can 
possibly  absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  violence  and  rashness  in 
the  legal  changes  he  proposed. 

To  those  Englishmen,  and  they  are  the  vast  majority,  who  have 
the  heart  and  the  sense  to  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  well¬ 
doing  of  a  free  and  a  kindred  race,  the  moderation  thus  far  shown 
by  the  Northern  Americans  in  their  hour  of  victory,  their  good 
humour,  their  power  of  absorbing  a  vast  military  force  into  civil 
pursuits,  and  their  anxiety  to  maintain  the  fame  of  unspotted  pro¬ 
bity  towards  their  creditors  even  under  the  first  pressure  of  a  war 
debt  and  a  ruinous  system  of  Protection,  are  causes  of  the  most 
sincere  satisfaction.  But,  of  all  the  surprising  things  that  have 
ever  happened  in  America,  the  most  surprising  is  the  career  of 
President  Johnson  since  the  awful  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death  caused  his  elevation.  When  the  day  arrived  for  him  to 
take  office,  he  so  disgraced  himself,  he  seemed  so  utterly  and 
revoltingly  incompetent,  that  it  was  like  a  satire  on  American 
institutions  that  an  accident  should  make  him  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  national  will.  And  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  has  hitherto  done  admirably.  He  has  been  a  temperate,  large- 
minded,  patient,  adroit  ruler.  lie  has  favoured  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  States  without  making  himself  the  tool  or  the 
partisan  of  his  former  adversaries.  The  only  political  trial  of  any 
importance  hitherto  has  been  that  of  Wirtz,  who  has  been 
executed  for  his  treatment  of  the  Northern  prisoners  at  Anderson- 
ville.  Probably  no  civil  war  was  ever  brought  to  a  close,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  where  the  victors  showed  so  little  disposition 
to  take  sanguinary  vengeance  on  defeated  political  opponents ; 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Northern  feeling  still  finds 
a  satisfaction  in  the  continued  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis.  What  the  ultimate  form  of  reconstruction  will  be  still 
remains  uncertain.  The  Democratic  party  has  shown  itself  unable 
to  assert  itself  in  the  State  elections,  and  the  existing  Con¬ 
gress  is  evidently  bent  on  imposing  terms  on  the  conquered  South 
that  shall  not  be  too  light.  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
declined  to  approve  a  negro  suffrage,  and  a  war  of  opinion  has 
evidently  still  to  be  waged.  Towards  foreign  countries  the  tone 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  is  as  peaceful  as  could  be  wished. 
The  President’s  Message,  which  arrived  in  England  on  the  15  th 
of  December,  told  us  that,  although  the  United  States  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  course  we  had  taken  with  regard  to  the  Alabama, 
yet  wc  should  be  left  to  the  consequences  of  our  own  short-sighted 
folly,  and  no  further  notice  would  be  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  illusory  proposal  of  an  impossible  Commission, 
which  had  been  invented  by  Lord  Russell  as  a  mere  friendly 
makeshift,  was  of  course  rejected  without  hesitation  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  correspondence  of  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams, 
regarding  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels,  had  been  already  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  and  had  produced  the  general  impression  that 


technically  Lord  Russell  was  right,  but  that  we  could  scarcely  go 
too  far  in  consenting  to  the  creation  of  any  new  rules  that  would 
prevent  the  issue  of  enemy's  cruisers  from  neutral  ports.  In 
speaking  of  France  and  Mexico,  the  President  was  equally  mode¬ 
rate.  If  the  Mexican  Empire  was  intended  to  be  an  attack  on 
Republicanism  generally,  then,  in  certain  most  lamentable  even¬ 
tualities,  the  United  States  might  be  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  repressing  the  aggressive  arrogance  of  European  Sovereignties. 
Tnose  who  know  the  Mexican  Empire  may  safely  smile  at  the 
notion  that  it  has  a  secret  political  aim  of  this  sort.  Its  ambition 
is  confined  to  the  humble  desire  to  exist;  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  by  his  popular  manners,  his  fervent  courage,  and  his 
zealous  liberalism,  has  given  every  security  that  his  aim  is  not  to 
make  the  United  States  and  other  contiguous  Republics  less 
free.  Whether  all  the  pains  he  can  take,  and  all  the  costly 
support  he  receives  from  France,  will  produce  any  permanent  good 
result,  still  remains  uncertain.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  he  has 
managed  to  go  on  for  another  year,  that  the  dreaded  contingency 
of  an  end  of  the  civil  war  has  happened  and  gone  by,  and  that  all 
active  opposition  to  his  rule  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Nor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  even  the  violent  language  and  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  do  him  any  serious  harm, 
if  only  the  French  do  not  desert  him.  The  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  place  his  Government  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome  have 
hitherto  failed,  because  the  Pope  has  informed  him  that  so  small 
and  unimportant  a  state  as  Mexico  can  never  be  permitted  to  foster 
the  deadly  doctrines  of  religious  toleration,  which  are  only  fit  for 
a  big  Catholic  nation  like  France. 

The  year  had  hardly  begun  when  the  Pope  tried  to  frighten 
France  with  an  Encyclical  Letter,  in  which  all  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  modern  Frenchmen  were  expressly  condemned.  Elo¬ 
quent  French  bishops  tried  to  justify  or  to  soften  the  application 
of  this  letter  ;  but  the  Imperial  Government  boldly  resisted  it,  as 
an  attack  on  the  independence  of  France,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  sur¬ 
mised  of  a  country  where  all  effective  opposition  is  hushed,  the 
Emperor  had  the  general  support  of  his  subjects.  The  Emperor 
was  les3  successful  in  his  ambitious  work  on  Caesar,  which  was  a 
great  effort  for  a  reigning  monarch  engrossed  in  a  thousand  arduous 
occupations  to  undertake  and  accomplish,  but  which  was  not  very 
effective  as  a  literary  composition,  and  which,  by  transforming 
Imperialism  into  a  religion,  provoked  the  mirth  and  indignation 
of  mankind.  And,  quiet  as  the  year  lias  been  in  France,  and  little 
as  has  occurred  there  of  any  marked  character,  yet  the  tide  has 
visibly  set  in  the  direction  of  a  greater  amount  of  political  freedom. 
The  debate  on  the  Address,  indeed,  showed  Frenchmen  that 
although  the  intellectual  vigour  of  M.  Thiers  was  unimpaired,  and 
although  he  could  criticize  the  Empire  freely,  boldly,  and  impres¬ 
sively,  yet  he  had  nothing  better  to  propose  by  way  of  a  policy 
than  a  general  reduction  of  expense,  which  should  leave  the  army 
unreduced,  and  a  persistent  discouragement  of  Italy  and  the  Italians. 
M.  Ollivier  took  a  much  wiser  course  when  he  urged  his  old  friends 
and  his  old  adversaries  to  make  the  best  of  what  fortune  had  given 
them,  and  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  a  liberal  east 
on  the  policy  and  constitution  of  the  Empire.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  for  him  to  act,  the  Emperor  has  begun  to  carry  out 
with  exact  fidelity  the  convention  which  he  made  with  Italy  in 
the  September  of  last  year;  and  Duke  Persigny,  who  saw  with 
the  rapid  eye  of  genius  the  whole  Roman  question  in  a  ten  days’ 
Italian  tour  during  the  spring,  was  permitted  to  publish  a  very- 
decided  opinion  that  the  existing  ecclesiastical  Government  of 
Rome  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on.  Italy  may  not  get  Rome,  but 
Rome  must,  in  any  case,  become  other  than  it  is.  In  its  present 
state,  Duke  Persigny  cannot  abide  it. 

As  usual,  the  conspicuous  triumphs  of  the  Emperor  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  failures  not  quite  so  conspicuous.  He  has 
ideas  that  cannot  be  realized,  and  projects  that  cannot  be  matured. 
At  present,  it  is  M.  Duruy  who  has  been  chosen  to  father  these 
vague  ambitious  schemes,  and  to  undergo  the  mortification  of  see¬ 
ing  his  putative  offspring  brought  to  an  untimely  end.  M.  Duruy, 
in  the  spring,  was  ordered  to  suggest  a  comprehensive  plan  of  com¬ 
pulsory  primary  education ;  but  the  priests  feared  that  the  chief 
influence  on  the  rural  poor  would  thus  be  a  lay  one,  and  the  com¬ 
munes  feared  that  their  pockets  Avould  suffer  for  the  sake  of  so 
absurd  a  hobby  as  that  of  rendering  the  holders  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage  less  glaringly  unfit  to  vote,  while  moderate  men  in  general 
were  not  unreasonably  afraid  of  further  compulsory  interference 
with  private  life.  In  the  autumn,  M.  Duruy  was  instructed  to 
come  forward  again,  with  a  grand  plan  for  recording,  at  the 
French  Exhibition  of  1867,  the  progress,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material,  that  France  has  made  in  what  is  vaguely  called  the  age 
of  great  exhibitions.  Terror  silenced  the  criticism  of  France;  but 
English  criticism  soon  pointed  out  the  uselessness  of  pretending 
to  speak  of  France  while  free  speaking  is  impossible;  and  We 
may  hope  that  the  scheme  will  be  suffered  to  die  oft  into  oblivion. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that,  among  the  ambitious  failures  of 
the  Emperor,  his  plan  for  reconstructing  the  Government  of 
Algeria  may  not  hereafter  be  reckoned.  The  general  idea, 
suggested  by  his  visit  there  last  May,  is  unquestionably 
good.  Its  leading  features  are  to  give  greater  security  and 
independence  to  the  Arabs,  to  concentrate  the  military  force  that 
protects  the  colony,  and  to  foster  wealth,  at  once  by  encouraging 
trade  and  by  suppressing  needless  officials.  .  The  danger  is  lest  the 
needless  officials  should  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  change, 
which  will  enable  them  to  tide  over  until  the  Emperor  has  for¬ 
gotten  Algeria,  or  the  wish  to  improve  its  condition  has  ceased. 

The  indefatigable  Bismork  has  been  weaving  plot  after  plot 
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this  year,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  lias  been  weaving  them 
with  some  success.  For  some  time,  he,  or  his  master,  seemed  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  was  safe  to  quarrel  with  the  Prussian  Parliament, 
and  at  one  time  an  offer  was  made  to  allow  the  amount  of  the  army 
to  be  determined  by  Parliament,  provided  that  the  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  enforced  should  be  that  recommended  by  the  Crown.  The 
Lower  Chamber  rejected  this  proposal,  as  it  did  the  tempting 
offer  of  a  Prussian  navy  in  a  new  Prussian  port,  so  long  as  it  had 
not  the  control  of  this  navy  in  its  hands.  But  Count  Bismark 
made  up  his  mind  to  defy  the  Parliament,  and  hitherto  he  has  de¬ 
fied  it  with  safety.  The  Prussian  Liberals  were  not  even  allowed 
to  dine  with  each  other,  and,  after  fleeing  from  Cologne,  were 
unable  to  get  a  quiet  meal  in  Nassau ;  and  Count  Bismark  has 
bearded  Austria  with  as  much  effrontery  and  success  as  lie  defied 
the  Liberals  at  home.  The  Gastein  Convention,  and  the  sale  of  the 
rights  of  Austria  in  Lauenburg,  were  as  plain  an  evidence  as  could 
be  given  of  the  supremacy  of  Prussia.  So  strong  has  been  the 
impression  produced  by  his  humiliation  on  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
that  he  has  made  a  bold  effort,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  to  re¬ 
concile  himself  with  his  Hungarian  subjects.  He  suspended  the 
action  of  the  existing  Constitution,  by  which  the  imperfect  Reichs- 
rath  affected  to  legislate  for  the  whole  Empire.  Not  that  this  body 
had  proved  altogether  useless,  for  it  had,  early  in  the  year,  insisted 
on  a  reduction  in  the  estimated  expenditure,  to  which  the 
Emperor  ultimately  assented,  and  which  saved  the  Austrian 
Exchequer  a  cost  of  two  millions  sterling.  Since  then,  Austria 
has  managed  to  negotiate  a  loan  -which  will  put  things  straight, 
at  any  rate  for  the  moment.  Capitalists  have  their  prepossessions, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  Austria  and  Turkey  are  among 
their  especial  favourites.  If  only  Hungary  could  be  brought  to 
work  with  the  German  provinces,  and.  the  incubus  of  Venetia 
were  removed,  the  future  of  Austria,  it  is  thought,  might  be 
splendid.  At  present,  it  seems  that  Hungary  will  have  a  fair 
chance  of  reconciling  itself  with  its  King.  The  Emperor  is  will¬ 
ing  to  be  crowned  at  Pesth.  Transylvania  has  been  permitted  to 
declare  that  it  will  be  united  with  Hungary.  If  only  the  great 
difficulty  of  leaving  Hungary  free,  and  at  the  same  time  making  it 
useful,  can  be  overcome,  the  Austrian  Empire  may  be  stronger 
than  it  has  ever  been ;  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  know  that,  in  its 
most  critical  hour,  we  shall  have  done  something  to  help  its  pros¬ 
perity,  by  having  persuaded  it  to  negotiate  with  us  a  commercial 
treaty  which  will  go  far  to  relieve  it  of  the  dreadful  burthen  of 
Protection. 

A  few  words  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  of  the  three  Medi¬ 
terranean  peninsulas.  Greece  has  gone  on  very  badly  this  year. 
The  raw,  good-natured  boy  who  was  sent  to  replace  Otho  has 
utterly  broken  down,  not,  as  it  may  be  believed,  from  his  own 
fault,  but  because  Greece  is  not  the  country  to  be  rescued  by  a 
well-meaning  lad  from  its  abysses  of  corruption,  feebleness,  im¬ 
potence,  and  grandiloquence.  As  wave  follows  after  wave,  so 
Greek  Ministry  follows  after  Greek  Ministry,  and  the  Ministries, 
like  the  waves,  do  nothing  but  make  a  little  hollow  sound  on  a 
barren  shore.  Italy  has  had  a  year  which,  apart  from  finance, 
may  be  called  a  year  of  prosperity,  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
to  Florence  has  been  quietly  and  successfully  accomplished,  a 
new  Parliament  has  been  called  together  in  perfect  quiet,  and  the 
clerical  party  has  been  shown  to  have  no  hold  over  the  minds  of 
Italian  voters.  Unhappily,  Italian  finance  presents  a  problem  of 
which  no  one  seems  to  see  a  solution  ;  and  M.  Sella’s  crude  plan 
for  an  increased  taxation  immediately  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  Rome,  a  feeble  attempt 
to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things  has  been  made,  and  M.  de 
Mrirode,  with  his  highflying  notions  of  priestly  ascendancy,  has 
had  to  give  way  to  the  subtlety  and  the  worldly  tact  of  Autonelli. 
The  brigands  have  been  surprised  to  find  their  old  friends  the  Papal 
troops  actually  tiring  on  them,  and  capturing  them,  and  shooting 
them  in  an  unhandsome  way,  just  as  the  ex-poachers  who  have 
turned  gamekeepers  shoot,  with  perfect  indifference,  at  their  old 
public-house  cronies.  The  fortunes  of  Spain  this  year  have  not 
be  ju  very  bright.  The  Ministry  of  Narvaez  irritated  the  people  by  a 
senseless  slaughter  of  Madrid  citizens,  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
for  a  petty  disturbance  of  the  students  of  the  University. 
O’Donnell  was  probably  the  best  man  who  could  have  been  found 
to  take  office  at  so  critical  a  time,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  free 
the  Queen  from  the  bigoted  coterie  that  surrounds  and  dictates  to 
her,  and  he  himself  has  got  Spain  into  a  new  scrape,  by  instructing 
Admiral  Pareja  to  make  preposterous  demands  on  Chili  and 
enforce  them  by  a  blockade  and  the  threat  of  a  bombardment. 
Brazil,  too,  has  been  at  war,  or  perhaps  still  is  at  war,  and  has 
been  successful  hitherto  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  Paraguay. 
Impartial  Englishmen,  who  are  aware  that  no  materials  exist  in 
England  for  judging  either  of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  or  its 
merits,  are  content  to  leave  those  who  feci  entitled  to  be  partisans 
at  liberty  to  be  violent  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  We  wish, 
rather  than  expect,  that  next  year  may  see  a  cessation  of  these 
fruitless  unmeaning  wars,  waged  by  States  that  have  many  better 
things  to  attend  to.  Let  us  hope  that  in  1 866  the  history  of  South 
America  may  present  as  peaceful  a  blank  as  the  history  of 
Northern  Europe  has  done  during  the  year  that  has  past;  as  to 
which  there  is  nothing  to  record,  except  that  the  nobles  of 
Moscow  have  petitioned  for  a  representative  government,  and 
Sweden  has  made  her  Constitution  approach  more  nearly  that  of 
England.  We  can  only  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  Swedes  and  for 
our  own,  that  it  may  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who 
have  devised  it. 


GENTLEMANLY  BEGGARS. 

A  LARGE  field  is  open  to  any  enterprising  person  who  will 
-LA-  thoroughly  throw  himself  into  the  defence  of  underrated 
Biblical  characters.  An  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to 
furbish  up  some  of  the  shadiest  specimens,  but  the  attempt  has 
hitherto  fallen  flat  upon  the  world.  A  good  deal,  however, 
remains  to  be  said  about  a  great  many  of  them,  and  if  some 
Bampton  Lecturer  would  only  once  take  for  his  subject  the  brutes 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  we  have  no  doubt  some  would 
turn  out  to  have  had  considerable  redeeming  points.  The  un¬ 
just  steward  is  perhaps  an  instance  to  the  point.  About  the 
unjust  steward  we  know  three  tilings.  He  embezzled  his  master’s 
money,  or  at  least  he  cooked  his  master’s  accounts,  and  it  was 
certainly  very  wrong  of  him  to  do  so.  The  second  feature  about 
him  of  which  we  are  told  is,  that  ho  could  not  dig- — a  venial 
weakness,  though  not  an  uncommon  one,  even  among  gardeners, 
when  paid  by  the  week.  Thirdly,  we  are  told  that  to  beg 
lie  was  ashamed;  and  this  certainly  strikes  one  as  a  quality  so 
remarkable  as  not  to  deserve  to  be  passed  over  in  a  summary  way. 
A  man  who  is  ashamed  to  beg  cannot  be  entirely  abandoned, 
and  if  he  peculates,  a  French  jury  would  perhaps  be  justified 
in  asserting  that  he  peculates  under  extenuating  circumstances. 
Begging,  if  not  defensible  in  theory,  is  certainly  a  far  more  honour¬ 
able  occupation  than  is  usually  supposed.  Mr.  De  Quincy  once 
wrote  a  treatise  in  which  murder  was  treated  as  an  artistic  and 
exemplary  profession;  and  if  a  Mendicity  Society'  were  but 
thoroughly  organized,  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  it  might  not  in 
argument  beat  the  Anti-Mendicity  Society-  out  of  the  field.  The 
apologist  of  mendicancy  would  probably  ask  first,  in  a  tone  of 
injured  innocence,  what  there  was  wrong  in  begging?  The 
answer  would  be,  that  a  man  ought  to  work,  and  not  to  beg.  But, 
in  return,  the  missionary  of  the  cause  of  mendicity  would  put  the 
case  of  a  man  who  combined  the  two,  and  worked  very  hard 
every  day  at  begging.  Twelve  hours  of  melancholy  progress 
up  and  down  the  streets  in  company  with  a  wall-eyed  dog, 
only  varied  by  the  performance  of  the  most  doleful  sacred 
melodies,  is  evidently  as  trying  work  to  the  constitution  as 
planting  potatoes  or  picking  stones.  The  beggar  who 
retires  at  the  end  of  it  to  his  mutton-chop  and  his  glass 
of  stout  has  a  right  to  consider  that  he  lias  fairly  earned  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  evening,  and  his  dog  has  done  as  good 
a  day’s  hunting  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  turnip-field  after  birds. 
And  if  the  beggar  is  taunted  with  an  attempt  to  enjoy  what  other 
men  have  earned,  the  beggar  has  always  the  resource  of  pointing 
to  the  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  are  apparently  designed 
by  Providence  to  spend  their  time  in  a  similar  way.  If  a  duke 
may  lawfully  wish  to  enjoy  what  his  fathers  have  handed  down  to 
him,  the  Mendicity  Society  might  urge  that  the  beggar  cannot  be 
wrong  in  wishing  to  spend  what  the  duke  or  the  tradesman  have 
accumulated.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  beggar’s  daily- 
labour,  however  real  and  severe,  does  not  add  to  the  general 
wealth  of  society,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  discouraged.  His 
friends  would  at  once  reply  that  the  line  between  unproductive 
and  productive  labour  cannot  be  definitely  drawn.  Much  work 
that  seems  at  first  sight  unproductive  to  the  political  economist 
is  indirectly  productive  of  a  great  deal.  War,  for  example,  appears 
primd  facie  to  be  a  mere  blazing  away  of  gunpowder,  coupled  with 
a  vast  destruction  of  human  life ;  yet  in  the  present  imperfect 
condition  of  things,  war  adds  very  often,  in  the  end,  to  the 
world’s  wealth.  The  expenditure  of  money  on  art  or  on  religion 
is  to  be  justified  in  the  same  way  by  the  result;  and  the  beggar 
may-  put  it,  that  his  occupation,  idle  as  it  seems,  helps  to  cultivate 
and  keep  alive  the  philanthropic  sentiments  of  mankind.  A  logical 
beggars’  advocate  would  doubtless  conclude  that,  every  time  that 
a  policeman  requested  a  beggar  to  move  on,  the  policeman  was 
knocking  on  the  head  an  institution  of  much  moral  and  social 
value.  If  the  unjust  steward  had  only  considered  the  matter 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  he  might  have  been  led  to 
question  the  soundness  of  the  very  highminded  instinct  that 
interfered  with  bis  going  into  the  mendicity-  line.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  at  all  events,  may  bo  said  to  lend 
the  sanction  of  religion  to  this  position.  For  fear  beggars  should 
diminish  below  the  proper  number,  it  has  created  order  upon 
order  of  religious  mendicants.  And,  within  the  pale  of  the 
English  Establishment,  Brother  Ignatius  adopts  precisely  the 
same  principle.  His  reason  for  depending  exclusively  for  subsist¬ 
ence  on  the  pots  of  marmalade  and  French  rolls  which  the  faithful 
of  Norwich  send  him  is  that  he  desires  to  keep  Norwich  charity 
up  to  the  mark.  The  more  one  reflects  upon  it,  the  more  is  one 
disposed  to  stand  aghast  at  the  moderation  and  the  scruples  of  the 
unjust  steward. 

If  the  professional  beggar  wanted  one  more  justification  to 
add  at  the  top  of  an  already  impregnable  position,  he  might 
turn  with  pride  and  complacency  to  the  many  members  of  his 
profession  who  achieve  distinguished  eminence  in  the  Church,  at 
the  Bar,  and  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  services.  The  habit  of 
bestowing  patronage  and  place  upon  importunate  applicants  is 
thoroughly  recognised  in  all  of  them.  It  is  not  a  certain 
rule  that,  if  a  man  goes  on  opening  his  mouth  wide  enough 
and  long  enough,  somebody  will  fill  it;  but  if  a  man  goes 
through  life  with  his  mouth  shut,  ho  finds  the  difference  in 
his  old  age.  The  police,  it  is  true,  only  interfere  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  beggars.  Policemen  draw  a  rough  practical  line 
at  hurdy-gurdies,  monkeys,  and  distressed  weavers.  And  it 
is  evidently  for  the  public  convenience  that  they  should  do  so. 
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Practitioners  in  this  line  of  business  ought  to  he  really  eminent 
before  they  venture  on  button-holing  a  charitable  public, 
and  a  first-rate  beggar  ought  to  be  above  going  about  with  a  dog, 
accosting  well-dressed  people  in  the  Queen’s  highway.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  principle  in  itself  that  policemen  can  consistently  object. 
A  profession  which  is  respected  in  private  life  by  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  Bishops,  and  Judges,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  cannot  really  be  discreditable,  or  worthy  of  the 
contempt  of  a  reflective  constable  or  parish  officer.  Ragged  persons 
have  contracted  a  gross,  clumsy  way  of  doing  it;  but  in  itself 
begging  is  a  noble  profession,  and  may  even  be  considered  as  a  fine 
art.  A  late  distinguished  academical  dignitary  used  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  recommending  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  to  his 
poorer  undergraduates,  on  the  ground  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
frequently  led  in  this  world  to  places  of  great  emolument.  In  this 
respect,  begging  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  may  be 
deemed  to  stand  upon  almost  an  equal  footing.  Events  teach  us 
all  that  both  are  usually  lucrative  and  successful,  and,  if  we  were 
to  choose  between  them,  many  bishops  might  find  it  difficult,  from 
their  personal  experience,  to  pronounce  that  the  advantage  lay  on 
the  side  of  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The  progress  of 
modern  society  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  often  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
manner  in  which  American  wealth  is  distributed  among  the 
masses,  that  not  a  beggar  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Anything  that  adds  to  the  comfort  of  honest  mendicity,  and  pro¬ 
tects  it  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  is  so  much  social 
gain  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that,  while  some  of  the  beggars 
of  the  Old  World  have  to  live  chiefly  in  the  streets,  American 
beggars  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  cheerily  congregated  in  the  ante¬ 
chambers  of  the  President  and  his  official  advisers.  Nobody  sup¬ 
poses,  not  even  an  American,  that  the  great  principle  of  asking  for 
what  you  want  has  gone  out  of  fashion  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  feel  sure  that  those 
who  spend  their  time  and  efforts  in  asking  are,  upon  the  whole, 
well-fed  and  tolerably'  dressed.  More  they  would  not  perhaps 
themselves  desire  —  at  any  rate,  if  they  knew  their  best  interests. 
If  they  ceased  to  be  poor,  they  might  reasonably  feci,  like  the 
Ephesian  folk  of  whom  wo  read,  that  their  staple  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  was  gone.  It  is  an  established  truth  that  a  beggar  with  a  hun¬ 
gry  wife  and  family  is  in  reality  better  oft’  than  a  single  man,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  babies  have  always  been  at  a  premium  in  the 
London  market.  The  superiority  of  America  consists,  not  in 
the  fact  that  poverty  has  ceased,  but  that  paupers  look  kiirlier  than 
they  do  in  other  countries,  and  are  provided  with  a  roof  to  stand 
under  and  chairs  to  sit  upon  while  they  are  in  the  act  of  begging. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  gentlemen  beggars  and  beggars  who  are  snobs.  One 
might  have  been  tempted  to  believe  that  the  distinction  lay 
between  those  whose  claims  were  based  solely  on  the  plea  of 
poverty,  and  those  who  based  them  on  other  grounds.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  distinction  will  never  hold  water.  The  gentle¬ 
man  beggar,  who  wants  a  larger  living,  or  a  place  in  the  Post-office, 
or  a  County  Court  Judgeship,  or  a  Consulship  at  Timbuctoo,  is 
always  a  deserving  man ;  but,  if  he  is  wise,  he  is  also  a  man  who 
would  be  thankful  for  the  addition  to  his  slender  means.  He  does 
not  post  up  outside  his  door,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  is  starving; 
but  he  gives  kind  Christian  benefactors,  and  charitable  Bishops, 
and  Home  or  Colonial  Secretaries,  to  understand  that  his  in¬ 
come  is  shaky,  and  his  family  steadily  on  the  increase.  One 
difference  between  the  gentleman  and  the  vagrant  is  that  the 
gentleman  gets  his  friends  to  help  him.  His  cousins  and  his 
wife’s  cousins  are  all  animated  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  on  his 
behalf,  and  chalk  up  his  pitiable  condition  for  him  under  the  very 
nose  of  all  who  are  cursed  with  the  misfortune  of  having 
patronage  to  give  away.  It  is  a  pity  that  feminine  talent  is 
excluded  by  cruel  conventionalities  from  its  natural  sphere — the 
pulpit ;  for  nobody  can  compare  with  women  in  their  power  of 
dwelling  on  the  deserts  and  the  poverty  of  their  man}’  friends 
who  are  in  the  public  mendicity  business.  They  take  round  the 
plate  at  dinners  and  at  evening  parties  with  uniform  grace  and 
untiring  assiduity,  and  they  generally  finish  by  obtaining  what  they 
want.  One  broad  difference,  therefore,  between  the  gentleman 
and  the  vagrant  is  that  the  gentleman  has  a  staff  of  unpaid  female 
coadjutors,  while  the  vagrant  depends  entirely  on  his  own  efforts. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  gentlemanly  mendicity  is  very  catching. 
When  Peter  the  Hermit  took  to  preaching  up  Crusades,  his 
example  converted  whole  multitudes  who  heard  him  into  fanatical 
and  furious  missionaries  of  the  cause.  Every  one  went  about 
maintaining  that  Jerusalem  was  the  right  place  to  go  to,  and  what 
everybody  says  always  ends  in  being  accepted  as  the  truth.  As 
soon  as  the  gentleman  begins  to  ask,  and  to  set  his  feminine 
acquaintances  in  motion,  before  long  a  little  army  of  canvassers 
has  been  organized  in  his  favour.  The  enthusiasm  runs  like  wild¬ 
fire,  and  is  as  contagious  as  the  cattle  disease.  People  he  never 
heard  of  and  never  saw,  and  whom  he  never  perhaps  will  hear  of 
again  until  he  dies,  are  rushing  about  all  over  Downing  Street 
making  his  sacred  cause  their  own,  and  before  he  knows  where  he 
is,  his  name  has  become  a  sort  of  watchword  among  a  party  of  the 
most  determined  advocates.  If  he  does  not  end  by  becoming  the 
representative  of  Her  Majesty  at  Timbuctoo  after  all  this,  he.  is  a 
very  unlucky  person,  (in  the  first  occasion,  he  is  very  likely 
distanced  by  some  older  gentlemanly  beggar,  but  when  the  claims 
of  prior  importunity  have  been  satiated  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  have  his  turn.  Nor  is  this  the  sole  vantage  ground  that 
raises  him  over  his  brother  professional  mendicants,  whom  society 


very  properly  leaves  at  the  mercy  of  the  police.  Being  a  man 
of  educated  and  refined  mind,  he  has  a  thousand  little  indirect 
ways  of  representing  his  neediness,  which  escape  inferior  and 
vulgar  natures.  Every  occupation  has  its  peculiar  and  recognised 
methods  of  indirect  begging,  and  he  has  only  to  select  the  best  and 
most  polite  of  these.  Perhaps  nothing  is  better,  if  he  happens  to 
be  in  orders,  than  to  entreat  the  Bishop  of  his  Diocese  to  stand 
godfather  to  his  infant  children.  A  bishop  must  be  a  very  proud 
and  haughty  potentate  to  refuse  so  modest  an  application, 
and  when  his  lordship  has  amply  provided  for  the  necessities 
of  his  clerical  sons,  and  his  clerical  sons-in-law,  he  naturally 
turns  his  eve  on  the  humble  parson  who  has  shown  such  a  proper 
anxiety  about  the  sponsorial  welfare  of  his  progeny.  The  fashion 
of  asking  Judges  to  stand  godfathers  to  the  infants  of  briefless 
barristers  has  never  yet  come  into  fashion — partly,  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  want  of  spiritual  tone  and  religious  feeling  on  the  Bench. 
Nature,  however,  has  given  the  briefless  barrister  his  own  means 
of  defending  himself  against  want,  and  he  takes  the  first  oo- 
portunity  of  using  them.  The  legal  mendicant  is  suddenly  seized 
with  a  violent  determination  to  go  out  as  Attorney-General  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  he  at  once  applies  to  the  great  men  of  Lis 
profession  for  testimonials.  As  a  lawyer  must  be  indeed  a 
melancholy  creature  who  is  not  qualified  to  be  Attorney-General  at 
Otaheite,the  testimonials  are  not  likely  to  berefused.  Circumstances 
prevent  the  applicant  from  following  up  his  application,  but  it  is 
human  nature  to  feel  kindly  towards  those  to  whom  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  testimonials,  and  the  briefless  mendicant  has  not  lost  by  the 
affair.  A  still  more  thorough  step  towards  obtaining  an  honest 
competency  is  to  write  a  pamphlet.  The  general  opinion  happens 
possibly  to  be  that  the  Ministry  are  wrong  in  not  hanging  a 
thoughtless  person  who,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  murder  two  or  three  of  his  children,  his  wife,  and 
his  wife’s  immediate  connections.  The  briefless  mendicant  combats 
public  opinion,  and  shows  that  the  Ministry  acted  throughout  from 
the  sternest  sense  of  duty.  If  with  this  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  the  father  of  ten  children,  his  position  is  probably  secured. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  profession  of  gentlemanly  mendicity 
which  ought  certainly  not  to  be  passed  by.  It  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  combine  it  with  independence  of 
character.  A  man  who  has  paraded  his  poverty  before  his  friends, 
and  solicited,  on  numberless  occasions,  their  charitable  intervention, 
might  be  thought  by  the  censorious,  for  the  sake  of  tip,  to  forfeit, 
as  the  Roman  poet  says,  what  makes  life  worth  having.  The 
answer  to  this  specious  objection  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentlemanly  beggar  soon  grows  hardened.  He  ceases  before  long 
to  mind  the  little  discomforts  of  his  occupation.  If  the  unjust 
steward  had  once  begun  to  beg  in  a  kindly  spirit,  he  would  have  found 
it  come  very  easy  before  long.  In  the  second  place,  many  will  be 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  so  unequivocally  clear  that  what  aman  gains 
is  not  more  than  what  he  loses.  Life  is  very  short,  and  soon  over,  and 
modern  Epicurean  philosophy  teaches  us  to  make  it  as  comfortable 
as  possible  while  it  lasts.  Good  wine,  a  good  hat,  and  a  fair  social 
position  may  be  really  worth  more  than  an  independent  turn  of 
soul,  and  a  liking  to  stand  on  a  moral  equality  with  the  richest  and 
most  influential  of  our  acquaintances.  The  end  of  existence  is, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  attained  by  arriving  at  a  decent  income,  even 
if  one  has  had  to  ask  for  it  up  and  down  the  drawing-rooms  of 
London.  This  is  one  theory  of  life  ;  and  life  being,  as  we  said,  very 
short,  who  can  decide,  peremptorily,  that  it  is  not  the  wise  one  ? 
As  all  of  us  are  at  all  times  dependent,  whether  we  choose  it  or 
not,  on  the  kind  offices  of  friends,  it  may  seem  thin-skinned  to  be 
anxious  to  be  as  little  dependent  on  them  as  possible.  Gentlemanly 
mendicity  is,  accordingly,  neither  extravagantly  below  the  standard 
of  popular  morality,  nor  likely  to  die  out  of  the  land,  and  though 
the  people  who  refrain  from  begging  their  friends  to  beg  for  them 
are  likely  to  be  more  deserving  of  friendship,  begging  is  a  very 
grand  profession.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  when  carried  on  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  it  becomes  at  once 
improper  and  immoral. 


QUAKERISM  AND  MR.  BRIGHT. 

ITTLE  can  be  understood  of  any  man’s  teaching  unless  we 
know  his  life,  and  the  channels  through  which  he  has  imbibed 
the  principles  of  his  life.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  class 
Mr.  John  Bright  with  the  ordinary  demagogue.  Wilkes  and 
Cobbett  and  Henry  Hunt,  and  their  limp  and  unsubstantial  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  present  day,  the  Beals  and  Nicholays  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  Vestry-halls,  represent  nothing  except  a  certain  amount  of 
volubility  and  conceit.  But  Mr.  Bright  is  something  more  serious 
than  this.  What  he  is  —  that  is  to  say,  what  he  represents  —  has 
not  often  been  considered  with  sufficient  attention.  He  floated 
into  public  notoriety  on  the  topmost  wave  of  the  Corn-law  agita¬ 
tion  ;  but  Free-trade  was  not  to  him — as  it  was  to  his  more  modest 
colleague,  Mr.  Cobden — the  one  object  of  his  life.  Mr.  Cobden 
had  one  thing  to  do,  and  he  did  it.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  surveyed  the  political  and  social  world  under  any  other  than  a 
single  aspect.  Free-trade  and  a  simplified  tariff  were  the  be¬ 
ginning,  middle,  and  end  of  his  philosophy.  Cobden  was  a 
practical  man ;  Mr.  Bright  is  an  enthusiast.  Cobden  saw  a  single 
broad,  large,  staring  necessity ;  Mr.  Bright  is  concerned  with 
nothing  short  of  the  political  Kosmos.  If  that  excellent  calico- 
printer  whose  highest  social  ambition  was  to  be  a  simple  Sussex 
squire  was  only  a  glorified  arithmetician,  his  more  conspicuous 
colleague  aspires  to  be  little  less  than  the  prophut  and  apostle  of 
regenerated  humanity.  Mr.  Bright  is  eminently,  in  the  slang  of 
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t1  ie  day,  4  repre  entative  man ;  and  what  it  is  that  be  represents 
we  shall  now  trv  to  discover. 

It  is  liii own  that  .Ur.  Bright  is  a  Quaker,  or,  at  all  events,  was 
1  ni  :  nd  bred  a  Quaker,  liut  the  influence  of  his  Quaker  descent 
r  d  Quaker  education  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
t  Unrated,  perhaps  because  the  real  and  inner  significance  of 
Q  iak<  rism  lias  1  ‘en  forgotten.  People  generally  think  of  Quakers 
as  being  much  like  other  Dissenters,  with  their  special  and  de¬ 
nominational  peculiarities.  They  are  regarded  as  an  odd  body, 
till  lately  distinguished  by  an  ugly  costume,  and  affecting  an 
unpleasant  contempt  for  English  grammar ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  thought  of  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  toleration  as  an 
evanescent  sect,  which  has  exchanged  its  first  fervour  for  a  very 
consistent  devotion  to  the  arts  of  commerce.  Perhaps  Charles 
Lamb’s  estimate  of  the  simple,  guileless,  philanthropic  Friends 
may  pass  for  the  popular  estimate  of  the  feeble  folk  who  are  the 
descendants  and  degenerate  representatives  of  George  Fox.  And 
a  very  superficial  estimate  this  is.  Ever  since  modern  society 
began  to  struggle  into  shape,  there  has  arisen  from  the  depths  of 
humanity  a  lamentable  voice  full  of  threatening  and  woe  against 
the  wrong's  of  social  life.  It  has  alternately  taken  a  religious 
and  a  political  form,  and  sometimes  has  combined  both.  If  we 
are  to  believe  M.  llenan,  Christianity  itself  is  only  the  first  of 
these  solemn  appeals  ;  hut  undoubtedly  we  may  discover,  through 
the  dark  annals  of  tiie  darkest  ages,  traces  of  the  surging  up 
of  the  same  spirit  of  revolt  against  social  wrongs.  The  rise  of 
the  Mendicant  Friars,  of  the  Fraticelli,  the  publication  of  the 
“  Everlasting  Gospel,”  the  progress  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  and  especially  of  the  Waldenses,  and  even  of  Wicliffe 
— and,  generally  speaking,  the  protest  against  corruption  and 
heresies  in  the  Church,  which  culminated  in  the  thirteenth 
century — represent  the  good  and  evil  sides  of  a  revolt  against 
a  dislocated  social  state ;  while  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie 
in  France,  and  the  Tyler  and  Cade  rebellions  in  England, 
show  an  early  form  of  Socialism.  Everything  in  those  days 
took  a  religious  aspect;  and  the  mediaeval  Socialists  preached 
a  new  Gospel.  It  was  revolution  in  Church  and  State  that 
was  proclaimed.  The  “Everlasting  Gospel  ”  was  to  the  Christian 
Gospel  what  Christianity  was  to  Judaism.  The  appeal  of  early 
Quakerism  under  its  first  hierophant  was  identical  with  this ; 
it  was  at  once  a  religious  and  social  revolution  which  was  preached. 
Not  that  such  an  appeal  was  not  in  some  sense  needed.  George  Fox 
no  more  intended  to  create  a  separate  religious  community  than  did 
the  Abbot  Joachim,  or  whoever  wrote  the  “  Everlasting  Gospel.” 
The  Friends  were  only  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  under  a  new 
name.  The  Indwelling  Light  was  only  another  form  of  the  old 
proclamation  of  a  new  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Quaker 
dress  and  plainness  of  speech  were  only  the  Franciscan  cord  and  habit 
and  sandals  in  another  shape ;  and  theHosannas  which  saluted  N avlor 
at  his  entrance  into  Bristol  reproduce,  with  scarcely  a  variety,  the 
blasphemous  parallels  between  our  Saviour  and  St.  Francis.  If,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Popes  and  Bishops  were  saluted  as  anti-Christ, 
it  is  only  a  reproduction  of  this  language  to  find  early  Quakerism 
denouncing  the  Church  as  the  Apocalyptic  Beast ;  and  if  “  it  was 
never  a  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up,”  the 
sentiment  is  equally  in  place  with  Cade’s  rabble,  or  with  George  Fox 
denouncing  the  “  durty  nasty  thing  to  talk  of  a  House  of  Lords.” 
If  box’s  opposition  to  tithes  and  endowments  was  vehement  and 
fierce,  it  had  been  preceded  by  equallj'  fanatical  denunciations 
from  the  mediaeval  Spiritualists,  who  thundered  out  the  levelling 
doctrine  that  the  possession  of  money  was,  in  an  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
son.  a  deadly  sin. 

it  may  he  quite  true  that  the  Quakers  have  cooled  from  the 
fever-heat  of  their  first  love,  or  first  fanaticism.  We  shall  not 
deny  that  successive  and  sufficiently  strange  stages  have  marked 
the  "Quaker  development ;  and  those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject 
may  consult  an  elaborate,  but  somewhat  overloaded,  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  theological  review,  the  Christian  Remem¬ 
brancer,  entitled  “  Fr  lend  ism.”  But  the  original  fanaticism  of 
Quakers  on  religious  and  social  questions  cannot  but  exercise  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  body,  so  long  as  it  exists,  and  especially 
on  all  horn  within  it.  Nor  does  it  at  all  follow,  because  modern 
Quakerism  ha3  seen  proper  to  adopt  the  dress  and  speech  of 
articulately  speaking  men,  that  it  has  forgotten  its  origin.  Con¬ 
troversialists,  not  always  unsuccessfully,  have  found  in  Quakerism 
a  parallel  to  the  Jesuit  order ;  and  certainly  Penn— Macaulay’s  Penn 
— became  the  most  pliant  courtier,  although  for  his  own  sectarian 
purposes.  The  cultivation  oithe  commercial  spirit  by  Quakers  is 
the  most  awkward  feature  in  their  history  as  a  religious  body; 
and  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  Fox  and  the  eloquent  Barclay 
would  recognise  the  depositaries  of  the  Indwelling  Light  in 
the  great  discount  houses,  and  flourishing  banks,  and  breweries 
of  our  time  which  have  grown  out  of  the  old  Quaker  contempt 
for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  that  now 
is.  Mystic  and  quietist,  however,  as  Fox  was  in  his  re¬ 
ligious  speculations,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  he  was  an 
advocate  of  peace  doctrines.  He  appealed  to  the  fleshly  sword  in 
very  intelligible  tones,  and  reminded  Cromwell  of  “  the  many 
valiant  captains,  soldiers,  and  officers  who  had  been  put  out  of  the 
army,  as  it  may  he,  for  saying  than  to  a  minister,  and  for  weaving 
their  lulls.”  The  carnal  weapon  was  only  disowned  when  it  was 
no  longer  necessary ;  and  the  Quakers  are  not  the  only  religious 
body  which  has  discovered  that  it  is  their  duty  to  hind  kings  and 
nobles  only  so  long  as  kings  and  nobles  oppose  them,  and  to  rail 
at  riches  only  till  they  can  get  hold  of  them. 

Iiu'.  if  the  Society  of  Friends  has  foregone  the  outward  expres¬ 


sion  of  its  original  and  fiercer  spirit,  the  interesting  question 
occurs,  whether  the  substance  of  this  original  spirit  survives,  and 
to  what  extent.  There  are  Quakers  and  there  are  Quakers.  The 
late  Mr.  Forster  scarcely  differed  from  an  earnest  Evangelical,  e xcept 
in  the  matter  of  Calvinism ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  on  the  theo¬ 
logical  aspect  of  the  matter,  little  to  distinguish  religious  Quakerism 
from  what  is  called  Broad  Churchism  in  the  present  day. 
Quakers  dispense  with  the  Sacraments,  which  some  Churchmen 
deem  to  he  inefficacious ;  the  Indwelling  Light  might  easily  be 
exchanged  for  the  Verifying  Faculty  of  which  we  have  heard 
lately.  When  it  is  announced  in  our  own  days  that  sacra¬ 
ments,  Scriptures,  and  doctrines  must  all  be  subordinated 
to  the  informed  personal  conscience,  we  only  seem  to  he  listen¬ 
ing  once  more  to  the  voice  of  a  more  outspoken  teacher,  who 
was  persuaded  that  the  light  within  is  the  true  Redeemer,  and  is 
sufficient  for  salvation,  and  that  tire  Scriptures  and  his  own 
communications  of  the  inner  voice  were  equally  authoritative, 
because  equally  inspired.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  theolo¬ 
gical  completion  of  Fox’s  scheme,  as  interpreted  by  a  cool,  common¬ 
place,  hard  heart,  issued  in  the  Age  of  Reason,  by  Thomas  Paine, 
himself  a  Quaker.  And  it  is  equally  significant  that  Franklin 
and  Penn  were  the  results  of  George  Fox’s  political  principles. 

But  why  all  this  ?  Only  that  it  seems  to  help  us  to  understand 
a  good  deal  about  Mr.  John  Bright.  Whether  the  member  for 
Birmingham  is  now  a  Friend  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  any 
business  of  ours  to  inquire.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  was 
horn  and  bred  a  Quaker ;  and  a  knowledge  of  what  Quakerism 
really  is  will  help  us  to  understand  Mr.  Bright.  [He  is  in 
entire  and  perfect  keeping  with  historical  Quakerism.  What 
we  now  call  a  tribune  of  the  people  would,  in  the  dark 
ages,  have  spoken  in  the  “  Everlasting  Gospel,”  or  have  roused  the 
peasants  of  Languedoc  or  Kent.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  claim  that 
“  all  the  lands  should  be  in  common  ” ;  this  was  Mr.  John  Cade’s 
coarse  but  intelligible  way  of  anticipating  Mr.  Bright’s  suggestion 
to  the  British  labourer,  that  merry  England  stands  alone  and  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  absence  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  If  Mr.  Bright — 
now  perhaps  in  the  days  of  his  approaching  Penn  period — thinks 
it  a  reproach  and  a  libel  to  call  him  a  Republican,  he  must  re¬ 
member  his  fathers,  and  at  whose  feet  he  sat  when  he  imbibed 
the  old  Quaker  traditions,  and  he  should  not  forget  the  speech 
of  Fox  which  denounced  Royalty  as  an  institution  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  eulogies  of  America  come  with  something  like  grace 
from  a  descendant  of  those  who  found  beyond  the  Atlantic  that 
Goshen  which  was  denied  to  them  in  this  corrupt  Old  World ; 
and  it  is  something  like  affectation  and  squeamishness  in  one  who 
represents  Quaker  doctrine  to  be  shocked  at  being  called  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  This  reproach  is  one  which 

His  father’s  father  bore  it, 

And  his  father  wore  it ; 

and  no  true  Quaker  ought  to  think  it  scorn  to  he  charged  with 
hatred  and  contempt  of  kings,  chtu-ches,  priests,  tithes  and  endow¬ 
ments,  and  a  bloated  aristocracy,  for  whose  use  armies  and  navies 
are  kept  up.  That  Mr.  Bright  should  be  a  determined  foe  to  the 
Church  is  in  him  natural  and  proper;  it  is  consistent  with  his  tradi¬ 
tions  and  associations.  He  is  a  Quaker,  if  not  in  outward  profession, 
in  what  is  much  more  important — in  principle.  From  Quakerism 
Mr.  Bright  derives  his  manly,  plain-spoken,  intelligible  English  ;  for 
the  English  language,  as  witness  Barclay’s  Apology,  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  nervous  masculine  Quaker  speech.  From  Quakerism,  and 
from  that  elder  Socialism  of  which  Quakerism  is  the  legitimate 
heir,  Mr.  Bright  inherits  his  contempt  of  Lords  and  landowners,  his 
vehement  assertions  of  his  own  infallibility,  his  prophet-like  lan¬ 
guage  and  gesture,  which  demands  assent  as  to  the  authority  of  a 
deep  conviction  and  divine  mission  superior  to  human  credentials 
and  human  standards  of  proof.  From  old  Quakerism  Mr. 
Bright  has  learned  his  hatred  of  Church  and  State  as  they  are, 
and  —  most  painful,  hut  in  Quakerism  intelligible  and  even  con¬ 
sistent— his  pitting  class  against  class,  and  his  vehement  appeals 
to  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice.  Only  let  us  recognise  in  Mr. 
Bright’s  teaching,  what  it  really  is,  a  revival,  or  rather  repe¬ 
tition,  of  a  very  old  story  indeed — that  is,  of  a  protest  against 
established  social  order—  and  we  shall  know  how  to  estimate  both 
its  strength,  for  we  are  not  saying  that  even  the  wildest  shriek  of 
mediaeval  Socialism,  or  even  the  wretched  squeak  of  Fenianism, 
has  not  some  small  element  of  truth  in  it,  and  its  weakness. 
At  any  rate,  as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  we  must  admit  that, 
whether  Quaker  Socialism  is  good  or  had,  it  is  not  exactly  a  new 
edition  of  Lord  Somers  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  something 
else  we  may  be  permitted  to  hint  to  Mr.  Bright.  He  has  carried  on 
indifferently  well,  and  at  any  rate  with  an  honest  consistency,  the 
original  tradition  of  George  Fox.  It  may  not  perhaps  suit  his 
reputation  to  finish  a  remarkable  career  by  a  revival  of  William 
Penn  also. 


YOUNG  FRANCE. 

T  is  more  in  the  spirit  which  it  infuses  into  the  minds  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials  that  an  absolute  Government  proves  a  curse 
to  a  nation,  than  in  any  tyrannical  action  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  authorities  themselves.  The  beneficent  despot  may  he  a 
very  nice  and  well-meaning  person,  hut  the  underlings  of  despotic 
rule  are  neither  nice  nor  well-meaning.  They  borrow  the  theo¬ 
retic  principles  of  the  Imperial  system,  only  they  have  not  sense 
enough  to  notice  the  modifications  which  it  is  to  the  Imperial 
interest  to  observe  in  applying  their  original  principles.  The  storm 
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•which  is  now  raging  in  the  University  of  Paris  is  the  result  of  this 
evil  influence  of  a  despotic  system  acting  on  the  little  sovereignties 
which  exist  within  the  State.  University  authorities  are  inclined 
to  tyranny  in  every  country.  There  is  something  in  the  position 
of  a  don  which  seems  to  develop  a  persecuting  and  intolerant 
spirit.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that  the  nature  of  the  don  changes  when 
he  is  joined  with  other  dons.  Privately,  he  is  amiable  and  discreet. 
Officially,  and  with  his  brethren,  he  is  invariably  harsh,  and 
almost  always  grossly  injudicious  as  well.  We  see  this  at  home. 
If  one  wanted  a  particularly  illiberal  verdict  in  certain  departments 
of  thought,  one  would  only  have  to  summon  a  synod  of  Heads  of 
Houses  in  the  English  seats  of  liberal  education.  Hut  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  maybe  more  fairly  compared  to  the  London  hospitals  or 
the  Inns  of  Court.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  a  theological 
temper  which  could  not  but  be  outraged  by  noisy  atheistical  decla¬ 
mations.  But  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  theology  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  The  students  might  no  doubt  have  said  whatever 
they  liked  about  le  hem  Dieu,  if  they  had  only  been  silent  about  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  If  they  had  only  found  fault  with  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  they  might  have  blasphemed  with 
impunity.  But  political  government  is  quite  another  thing.  A 
French  official  is  much  too  good  a  believer  to  doubt  that  Heaven 
can  avenge  its  own  wrongs.  But,  in  spite  of  highly  reassuring 
biographic  gospels  which  teach  him  that  successful  heroes  of  coups 
d'etat  are  under  the  special  protection  of  Providence,  he  cannot 
feel  the  same  certainty  about  wrongs  done  to  the  Government  of 
the  day.  Blasphemy,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  does  not 
so  much  matter.  Blasphemy,  in  the  Caesarean  sense,  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment.  If  wicked  young  men  do  not  know  their 
blessed  deliverer  when  they  see  him,  their  understandings  must  be 
enlarged  by  a  dose  of  wholesome  punishment.  The  Emperor  him¬ 
self  and  his  immediate  councillors  must  know  very  well  that  the 
ravings  of  seven  silly  students  will  do  far  more  good  than  harm  to 
the  religious  and  political  systems  against  which  their  ravings  are 
directed.  But  subordinates,  especially  if  they  belong  to  Univer¬ 
sities,  cannot  reach  this  height.  They  grasp  the  central  principle 
of  absolutism,  and  they  allow  no  thought  of  expediency,  or  of 
times  and  seasons,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it3  unmodified  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  some  of  the  most  frantic 
decrees  in  favour  of  despotism  to  bo  found  in  our  own  history 
were  promulgated  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
general  law  that  all  bodies  of  minor  authority  carry  to  excess  the 
prominent  doctrine  of  the  larger  authority  under  which  they  exist; 
but  they  do  this  with  especial  zeal  if  the  prominent  doctrine  in 
question  bo  that  of  despotism  and  persecution,  and  with  more  zeal 
still  if  they  happen  to  be  academic  bodies. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  lesson  to  learn  to  endure  the  follies  of 
“earnest  ”  youth  suffering  from  a  burning  desire  to  regenerate  the 
human  race.  Their  swagger  and  impudence,  their  bombastic 
talk,  and  their  shallow  generalizations,  are  uncommonly  trying. 
In  fact,  in  a  man’s  most  misanthropic  moments  he  could  scarcely 
think  of  a  more  horrible  bore,  a  more  wearisome  specimen  of  his 
kind,  than  one  of  these  vapouring  lads  of  nineteen,  overflowing 
with  views,  and  possessed  bv  an  ineradicable  conviction  that  the 
world  is  all  wrong,  and  that  he,  and  perhaps  a  friend  or  two,  are 
the  only  persons  who  can  by  any  chance  set  it  to  rights  again. 
Still  it  is  of  no  use  being  angry.  Anger  only  confirms  the 
unpleasant  young  fanatic  in  his  follies.  lie  sets  you  down  as  a 
thick-headed  partisan  of  a  corrupt  and  worn-out  system.  You  are 
too  old  and  too  timid,  or  you  have  some  sinister  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  existing  institutions.  lie  refreshes  himself  by 
some  windy  saying  of  Victor  Hugo : — The  future  belongs  to 
youth  ;  or,  The  past  is  dead — why  do  we  not  bury  it  ?  A  base 
mind,  given  up  to  the  sordid  compromises  of  common  sense,  may 
not  he  able  to  find  much  comfort  or  meaning  in  this.  But  the 
youth  has  educated  himself  in  it  and  in  nothing  else.  A  hook 
written  in  such  a  strain  is  not  hard  reading,  and,  if  you  are  very 
young,  and  very  inexperienced  even  for  your  age,  it  may  pass  for 
an  exhaustive  kind  of  philosophy.  The  youthful  regenerator  of 
society  in  this  country  is  a  comparatively  mild  bore.  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  in  all  probability  his  favourite  master,  and  be  likes  wasting  a  few 
hours  every  day  in  talking  about  the  duty  of  toil,  and  in  roaring,  to 
anybody  who  can  spare  time  to  listen,  about  the  glory  and 
importance  of  Silence  and  Sorrow.  The  corresponding  type  of 
youth  in  Fiance  is  much  worse  than  this.  He  lias  a  venomous 
fury  about  him  that  is  particularly  unpleasant.  And  the  worst  of 
the  French  youth  is  that  he  is  for  the  time  not  only  a  fool,  like  his 
English  counterpart,  hut  a  blaspheming  fool.  He  receives  wilh  en¬ 
thusiasm  any  irreverent  apophthegm,  and  rolls  it  like  a  sweet  morsel 
under  his  tongue.  When  Broudhon  says,  “  Le  Lieu,  c'esl  le  mul,"  he 
gives  a  cynical  chuckle.  When  Gerard  Nerval  struggles  after 
notoriety  by  proclaiming  Dieu  cst  mart,  the  youth  enjoys  a 
perfect  extir-y  of  impiety.  When  he  listens  to  Victor  Hugo’s  in¬ 
junction,  “  11  fant  ec  headier  le  Dieu  ”  ho  feels  that  the  time  has 
come  when  he  too  must  take  an  active  part  in  the  destructive 
mission.  He  can  find  no  better  means  of  getting  to  work  than  to 
invent  and  spout  forth  a  set  of  aphorisms  constructed  on  the  same 
philosophic  principle.  Among  thi3  section  of  Young  France,  fame 
is  the  sure  reward  of  all  sentences  in  which  Dieu  is  the  subject, 
and  any  land  of  atrocity  or  infamy  the  predicate.  To  compose 
any  number  of  these  sentences  cannot  be  so  very  hard  a  feat,  after 
all,  when  one  has  once  learned  the  trick.  There  is  no  genius  or 
feeling  in  such  an  exclamation  us  that  of  one  of  the  French 
students  at  vhe  Liege  Congress  —  that  “wo  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God.’’  It  is  a  bit  of  sheer,  impudent,  senseless 


blasphemy..  The  youth  who  gave  utterance  to  it  no  doubt  felt 
as  well  satisfied  as  a  lad  who  has  got  successfully  through  his  first 
grown-up  party,  or  who  has  smoked  his  clandestine  cigar  without 
being  ill  alter  it.  There  are  hoys  at  every  school  who  are  never 
so  elated  us  when  they  have  “  cheeked  ”  the  master.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  blasphemers  of  Liege  must  be  something  of  the 
same  sort.  Still  it  is  a  great  pity  that  some  less  outrageous  vent 
cannot  be  found  for  the  animal  spirits  of  French  students  than 
screaming  out  “  We  are  revolutionists,  socialists,  atheists  !  There  is 
another  Congress  which  we  hasten  on  with  all  our  efforts,  and 
which  will  be  of  a  far  different  hind  from  that  of  Lie»e  ;  it  will 
be  held  in  the  streets,  and  our  guns  shall  he  its  end.”  If  these 
lads  were  only  persons  of  a  little  more  authority,  we  could  not 
imagine  any  more  certain  way  of  strengthening  the  execrated 
cause  of  Imperialism.  The  Man  of  the  Second  of  December 
may  have  his  faults  —  faults  of  which  even  the  Parisian 
bourgeois  will  not  be  ready  to  acquit  him.  Still  he  is  to 
be  preferred  to  professed  “  revolutionists,  socialists,  atheists.” 
“  Citizens,”  said  one  lad,  “  I  call  upon  you  for  an  oath.  We  are 
men.  Well,  then,  let  us  swear  hate  to  the  bourgeoisie ;  hate  to 
capital ;  right  of  labour,  or  rather  of  labourers !  Let  us  unite.  In 
’30  and  in  ’48  the  people  were  not  generous,  hut  simply  dupes; 
the  question  now  is,  whether  we  are  to  continue  slaves  any 
longer.”  This  is  almost  carrying  rhetorical  hyperbole  too  far. 
If  the  youthful  orators  were  men,  they  would  not  talk 
such  abominable  and  bloodthirsty  nonsense.  It  is  just  because 
they  are  not  men  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  all  their 
intellectual  wild  oats  sown  in  peace.  If  they  were  men,  they 
could  scarcely  help  asking  themselves  what  it  was  all  to  come  to. 
Hate  is  a  very  fine  thing,  no  doubt,  only  it  does  not  carry  political 
government  very  far.  The  spectacle  of  a  parcel  of  lads  swearing 
hate  and  war  and  bloodshed  against  peaceable  citizens,  and  against 
capital,  gives  one  a  grand  notion  of  their  loftiness  of  soul.  Blit 
after  they  have  murdered  all  the  middle  classes,  and  made  away 
with  all  the  capital  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon,  what  then  ? 
The  only  positive  measure  that  we  can  find  in  the  repertory  of 
these  fearful  young  regenerators  is  that  they  insist  upon  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  national  colours,  and  that  every  nation  shall  choose 
the  same,  the  famous  Bed.  If  it  were  proved  that,  by  simply 
changing  tbe  ebaste  pattern  of  the  Union  Jack  for  a  clear  ground 
of  red,  all  our  paupers,  and  social  evils,  and  Wbigs,  and  tbe 
National  Debt,  and  the  rest  of  our  national  misfortunes,  would 
vanish  and  be  no  more  seen,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  lose  a  day  in  coming  in  to  the  demands  of 
those  French  youths,  albeit  somewhat  too  imperiously  expressed. 
But  we  do  not  quite  see  how  this  proof  is  to  be  forthcoming.  If  a 
red  flag  means  the  rule  of  “  revolutionists,  socialists,  and  atheists,” 
we  fear  that  even  France  would  very  much  prefer  to  remain  under 
the  tricolor. 

Still,  for  all  this,  it  is  a  wise  rule,  in  bodies  which  have  the 
control  of  young  men,  to  see  just  as  little  that  is  objectionable  as 
they  possibly  can.  Offences  that  are  thrust  before  them,  of  course, 
they  are  bound  to  punish,  and  certain  sorts  of  offence  they  may 
reasonably  take  acth  e  measures  to  suppress.  But  there  is  so 
strong  a  probability  that  the  lad  who  makes  an  outrageous  fool  of 
himself  by  Ills  crude  bits  of  opinions  will  rapidly  perceive  his 
foliy,  that  it  is  very  mischievous,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
punishing  him,  to  run  the  risk  of  making  him  stick  to  his  folly  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  If  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  these  seven 
noisy  foolish  fellows,  they  would  pretty  certainly  have  ail  become 
excellent  citizens.  As  it  is,  they  are  martyrs.  They  suppose  that 
people  really  care  what  they  think  about  religion  and  politics. 
Most  likely  they  intended  to  be  martyrs.  Why  did  not  the 
authorities  disappoint  them  ?  And  they  had  a  very  good  excuse 
for  not  seeing  the  escapade  in  this  case.  It  took  place  at  Liege, 
and  they  might  well  have  declined  to  take  cognizance  of  offences 
committed  out  of  French  territory.  If  a  youth  at  Oxford  were  to 
say  at  the  Union  that  he  was  an  Atheist,  and  that  le  Dieu  cost  le 
mul,  his  College  would  rusticate  him.  But  if  he  said  it  in  some 
Discussion  Forum  in  London,  it  would  almost  certainly  never  he 
noticed ;  still  less  if  he  said  it  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  But  to  go  on 
this  system  of  not  seeing  what  you  arc  not  forced  to  see  is  alien  to 
the  whole  theory  of  paternal  government.  Even  admitting  the 
paternal  theory,  the  punishment  is  a  great  deal  too  heavy. 
Youthful  extravagances  may  of  themselves  blight  a  man’s 
prospects  for  life,  but  it  .is  unfair  of  tbe  people  set  in  authority 
over  him  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  the  blighting 
process  more  effective.  To  destroy  a  lad’s  professional  hopes 
vindictively,  as  the  French  dons  have  done,  is  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  justice.  It  has  been  very  well  suggested  that  the 
most  befitting  punishment  for  these  youths  would  have  been 
simply  to  publish  their  speeches  iu  the  Parisian  journals.  Here 
the  offence  would  have  been  made  to  carry  its  own  retribution. 
Paris  would  have  laughed  merrily,  and  the  culprits  would  have 
felt  ns  much  humiliated  as  they  well  could,  or  at  all  events  they 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  exaltation  of  being  persecuted.  As  it 
is,  Paris  is  very  far  from  laughing,  anil  the  seven  raving  students 
are  placed  upon  pedestals.  What  greater  blunder  could  have  bean 
made?  But  a  don  is  a  don,  especially  in  a  country  blessed  with 
absolute  government.  And,  after  all,  the  dons  are  only  doing 
their  best  to  copy  the  first  of  the  Napoleonic  Deliverers.  Last 
Sunday,  the  popular  Pile  Ilyacintho  quoted  with  enthusiasm 
some  words  used  by  that  potentate  in  founding  a  school: — “  11  me 
faut  faire  dcs  clews  qui  enchant  tiro  dos  homines;  on  n  cst  pas 
homme  sans  Lieu;  l’nommc  sans  Dieu  jc  l’ai  vu  a  1  oeuvre  on 
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1793  ;  cet  homme-la  on  no  le  gouverne  pas:  on  le  mUraille .”  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  impious  effervescences  of  the  seven 
students  are  a  good  deal  less  revolting  than  the  deliberate  blood¬ 
thirstiness  and  practical  atheism  of  the  august  freebooter. 


ALPINE  TRAVELLING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

NT OTI1ING  is  more  common  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  II hone 
-L  v  than  to  pick  up  English  money  of  all  dates.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
English  money  alone  that  is  picked  up,  as  no  country  supplies  a 
richer  field  for  the  numismatist  who  is  curious  in  the  coinage  of 
any  European  country.  The  reason  is  plain;  the  Simplon  was  one 
main  road  for  pilgrims  going  to  Rome,  and,  as  usual,  they  left 
coins  of  their  several  ages  and  countries  on  the  way.  Now  in 
these  days  we  look  upon  the  passage  of  the  Alps  as  quite  a  holiday 
business ;  we  climb  over  them  or  drive  over  them ;  we  expect  soon 
to  be  whirled  through  them  by  an  express  train.  It  wras  not  so 
in  past  times.  Doubtless  the  business  was  then  a  much  more 
serious  one.  That  there  was  no  passable  road  could  be  no 
matter  of  just  complaint,  when  there  was  probably  nothing 
that  we  should  call  a  passable  road  between  any  two  towns 
of  England,  France,  or  Germany.  But,  whether  just  ground 
of  complaint  or  not,  certainly  the  lack  of  roads  must  have 
made  all  travelling  a  more  formidable  business  than  it  is  now, 
and  must  have  made  Alpine  travelling  the  most  formidable 
of  all.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  taste  for  such  travelling  had  not 
arisen ;  nobody  crossed  or  climbed  the  Alps  for  pleasure ;  those 
who  did  it,  did  it  as  a  hard  necessity  ;  the  affairs  of  their  nation 
or  their  community,  or  the  welfare  of  their  own  souls,  led  them  to 
the  effort,  but,  as  far  as  any  pleasure  was  concerned,  they  would 
much  rather  have  stayed  at  home.  Here  lies  the  main  difference 
between  modern  and  medireval  travelling;  the  one  is  a  matter  of 
pleasure,  the  other  was  a  matter  of  business.  The  nations  of 
Europe  had,  in  those  days,  in  one  way  less,  and  in  another  more, 
intercourse  with  one  another  than  they  have  now.  Setting  aside 
mercantile  travellers  in  both  periods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  travelled  then  because  they  had  real 
business  to  travel  about  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  Diplo¬ 
macy  then  required  much  more  moving  about  than  it  does  now. 
Much  that  can  be  done  now  by  a  single  messenger  carrying 
a  bag  by  railway,  sometimes  even  by  a  single  flash  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  then  involved  tedious  journeys  to  and  fro  on  the  part 
of  diplomatic  agents  themselves.  Kings  too,  at  least  in  England 
and  Germany,  never  stayed  long  in  one  place,  and  ambassadors 
had  sometimes  to  hunt  them  from  one  corner  of  their  kingdoms 
to  another.  Again,  when  the  King  of  England  was  sovereign  of 
nearly  half  France,  when  the  King  of  Germany  was  also 
Roman  Emperor,  a  vast  deal  of  going  to  and  fro  followed 
between  people  who,  though  in  a  manner  fellow-subjects,  were  not, 
any  the  more  for  that,  fellow-countrymen.  But  the  main  causes 
for  going  about  in  those  days  arose  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  times.  The  doctrine  of  pilgrimages  did  a  great  deal. 
The  belief  that  it  was  a  good  work  to  go  to  Jerusalem  or  Rome  or 
Canterbury  or  Compostella  took  a  great  many  people  to  all  those 
places  who  now  would  not  travel  at  all,  and  caused  a  great  many 
others  to  travel,  as  a  matter  of  the  gravest  business,  who  would 
now  travel  only  as  a  matter  of  amusement.  But  even  more  was 
done  by  the  dependence  of  all  the  churchmen  of  Western  Europe 
on  the  See  of  Rome.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Popes  to  draw  the 
ecclesiastics  of  all  nations  as  much  as  possible  to  the  common  centre. 
Archbishops,  for  instance,  were  made  to  go  in  person  to  receive  the 
pallium.  All  sorts  of  suits  and  appeals  came  before  the  Pope  and 
the  Papal  Courts,  and  involved  a  prodigious  amount  of  going  to 
and  fro.  The  great  principle  of  Papal  government — one  perhaps 
not  peculiar  to  Papal  Government  —  seems  to  have  been  to  be 
always  inquiring  into  everything  and  never  to  settle  anything. 
The  unlucky  disputants  had  to  send  deputies  after  deputies,  the 
Copes  themselves  sent  legates  after  legates,  till  half  Europe  had 
been  traversed  a  score  of  times  in  some  dispute  between  this  and 
that  monastery,  or  between  this  Bishop  and  his  Chapter.  When 
we  remember  how  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  those  days  were 
always  quarrelling,  and  how  every  quarrel  involved  running  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  from  Rome  to  Scotland  or  Norway  or  Portu¬ 
gal,  we  shall  easily  see  that  the  amount  of  travelling  with  real 
business  in  view  was  incomparably  greater  than  it  is  now.  The 
men  sent  on  such  errands  were  very  often  shrewd  and  observant 
persons  who  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  They  did  not 
travel,  as  men  do  now',  for  amusement  or  because  it  was  the  fashion ; 
they  did  not  travel,  as  men  did  in  the  seventeenth  and. 
eighteenth  centuries,  with  the  set  purpose  of  improving  and  en¬ 
larging  their  minds ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  minds 
were  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  process.  It  wvas  then 
impossible  to  scamper  through  a  country,  and  the  very  tediousness 
of  the  journey  rendered  it  more  profitable.  The  churchmen  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  formed  one  great  brotherhood,  and  the  English  monk 
or  canon  who  had  business  at  Rome  was  entertained  by,  or  fell  in 
■with,  numbers  of  his  brethren  in  France,  Burgundy,  and  Lombardy. 
The  most  intelligent  classes  in  each  country  were  brought  far  more 
into  contact  with  one  another  than  they  are  now ;  and  the  common 
use  of  the  Latin  language  made  them  hardly  strangers  to  one 
another.  There  was  more  mutual  ignorance  among  the  mass  of 
each  nation  than  there  is  now;  but  there  was  far  more  mutual 
knowledge  among  those  who  mainly  engrossed  the  learning  and 
tram-acted  the  public  business  of  the  age. 

But  of  pure  taste  for  the  picturesque,  at  any  rate  of 


taste  for  mountain  scenery,  we  find  not  a  trace.  Indeed  this 
whole  class  of  feeling  is  very  modern.  Lord  Macaulay  has  come 
remarks  upon  the  subject  which  are  true  as  far  as  they  go,  but  which 
do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  graphically  contrasts  the 
horror  with  which  people  looked  at  the  Scotch  mountains  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  back,  and  the  delight  with  which  people  look 
at  them  now.  People  could  not  admire  them  as  long  as,  besides 
the  risk  of  breaking  one’s  neck,  there  was  the  further  risk  of  being 
robbed  and  murdered  by  Highland  marauders.  No  doubt  this  is 
perfectly  true  as  regards  a  largo  class.  But  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  First  of  all,  there  is  now,  and  there  was  not  then,  a  class 
to  whom  the  risk  of  a  broken  neck  is  positively  attractive,  and 
whom  the  risk,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  of  being  robbed  and 
murdered,  does  not  wholly  deter.  Secondly,  in  cases  where 
mountain  scenery  could  always  be  admired  without  danger, 
people  used  not  to  care  about  it,  and  now  they  do.  Save  when 
the  French  armies  were  there  in  1 798,  there  has  not  been  for 
ages  any  risk  of  being  robbed  or  murdered  on  the  Minster  Terrace 
at  Bern.  People  of  all  classes  and  all  nations  stand  there  and 
admire  the  Alps.  But  the  old  Bernese  patricians  did  not  care  to 
look  at  them.  They  made  their  windows  look  into  the  street,  and 
turned  the  less  honourable  parts  of  their  houses  towards  the  Jung¬ 
frau  and  her  companions. 

Alpine  travelling  then,  in  old  times,  was  in  no  way  a  pleasure, 
but  pre-eminently  a  toil.  A  mountain  was  a  thing  which  it  took 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  up  and  down,  and  where,  when  you 
had  got  to  the  top,  you  were  frightfully  cold.  One  need  not  pick 
out  an  exceptional  case  like  the  terrible  passage  of  Mount  Cenis 
over  the  snow  of  January  by  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  his 
Queen,  and  her  new-born  child.  Ho  would  be  a  hardy  moun¬ 
taineer  even  now  who  would  undertake  such  a  journey,  unless  a 
soul  or  an  Empire  were  at  stake.  Take  more  ordinary  cases.  In 
959,  AElfsige,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  set  out  for  Rome  to 
seek  for  his  pallium.  Our  best  historian  tells  us,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  that  he  died  of  the  ice  and  snow  among  the  Alps. 
There  is  some  American  story  in  which  “another  Judge  has  been 
lost  by  bees  ”  is  recorded  as  the  most  commonplace  event  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  in  the  tenth  century,  “  another  Bishop  has  been 
lost  in  the  snow  ”  struck  people  as  not  a  whit  more  wonderful. 
To  be  sure,  later  and  more  romantic  writers  make  a  miracle  of  it. 
The  Archbishop  had  trodden  irreverently  on  the  tomb  of  a  sainted 
predecessor ;  so  his  feet  got  so  cold  that  nothing  could  warm  them 
except  being  plunged  into  the  bowels  of  newly-slain  horses,  and 
even  that  could  not  save  him.  But  let  us  take  the  feelings  of  an 
Alpine  traveller  in  the  twelfth  century  as  recorded  by  himself. 
John  of  Bremble,  Monk  of  Christ  Church,  a  clever  man  of  business, 
a  shrewd  observer,  and  a  humorous  describer,  goes  to  Rome,  anil 
that  not  once  or  twice  merely,  in  the  course  of  the  interminable 
quarrel  between  Archbishop  Baldwin  and  his  monks  about  the 
foundation  of  the  College  at  Haekington.  Brother  John  writes  to 
the  Subprior,  and  sets  forth  how  he  felt  at  the  top  of  “  Mons  Jovis  ” 
or  the  Great  Saint  Bernard.  He  looked  up  indeed  to  the  heavens 
of  the  mountains,  and  looked  down  on  the  hell  of  the  valleys,  and 
so  far  felt  himself  nearer  heaven,  and  thought  that  his  prayers 
were  more  sure  to  be  heard.  But  let  no  one  fancy  that  Brother 
John  looked  on  the  mountains  as  heavenly,  or  like  heaven,  in  any 
sense  but  that  of  physical  elevation.  Not  at  all;  when  he  begins 
to  pray,  he  uses  the  exactly  opposite  comparison.  He  prays  that 
he  may  be  restored  to  his  brethren  that  he  may  warn  them  never 
to  come  to  this  place  of  torment.  “For  I  may  well,”  he  goes  on, 
“  call  it  a  place  of  torment,  where  the  marble  of  ice  makes  a 
pavement  of  the  stony  earth,  where  you  cannot  plant  your  foot 
firmly,  where  you  cannot  set  it  down  at  all  without  danger, 
and  in  a  wonderful  way,  you  cannot  stand  on  the  slippery 
surface,  and  you  fall  down  on  certain  death  if  you  slip.”  John  of 
Bremble,  though  an  Alpine  traveller,  had  certainly  no  claim  to  a 
place  among  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  He  was  a  man  of 
business,  going  across  the  Alps  on  business,  and,  even  011  Mons 
Jovis,  he  wanted  to  write  home  to  his  brethren  at  Canterbury.  So 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  bag  to  take  out  his  inkstand ;  but  his  ink 
was  all  frozen,  and  his  hand  was  too  benumbed  to  write.  His 
beard  was  thick  with  ice ;  his  very  breath  was  turned  into  ice  as  it 
came  out  of  his  mouth.  So  he  got  away  from  the  place  of  torment 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  his  spirits  seem  not  to  have  come  back  to 
him  till,  after  going,  as  he  says,  through  a  thousand  deaths,  he 
found  himself  at  Rome. 

Now  it  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  John  of  Bramble’s 
journey,  like  the  Emperor  Henry’s,  was  made  in  the  winter; 
but  there  is  surely  here  enough  to  show  that  he  would  not  have 
greatly  enjoyed  an  Alpine  ascent,  even  iu  the  midst  of  summer. 
But  then  Kings  of  the  Romans  and  Monks  of  Christ  Church, 
travelling  with  serious  objects  in  view,  could  not  choose  their  time 
like  holiday  travellers,  and  had  to  cross  in  winter  or  summer  as 
might  happen.  Frederick  Barbaro3sa  crossed,  in  quite  another 
part,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from  either  Henry  or  John  of 
Bremble,  in  the  beginning  cf  September,  on  his  return  from  his 
coronation  at  Rome.  In  this  case  Lord  Macaulay’s  view  is  fully 
realized.  We  do  not  know  what  Frederick  or  his  historian  Bishop 
Otto  might  have  thought  of  the  Alps  if  they  could  have  con¬ 
templated  them  in  safety ;  they  clearly  looked  on  them  with 
simple  horror  when  they  were  set  upon  by  robbers  or  patriots, 
as  we  please  to  call  them,  in  a  narrow  pass  not  far  from  Verona. 
The  mountains  are  to  Otto  in  such  a  case  something  very  dreadful 
indeed.  We  hear  of  the  “  fauces  montium,  saxumque  fortissimum 
prope  in  deelivo  rupis  inaccessibilem  servans  viam;  ”  of  a  “  rapes, 
eminentia  sua  terribilis,  et  fragosis  locis  saxorumque  nsperitate 
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quasi  inaccessibilis.  ”  The  same  rock  again  is  held  to  be  “  cunctis 
mortalibus  impermeabilis,  solis  avibus  pervia” — “  tanta  fuit 
saxi  eminentia,  tanta  fuit  hispidae  rupia  scabrosa  malitia.”  No 
doubt  all  tbis  was  very  awkward  wben  military  operations  bad  to 
be  carried  on  in  sucb  places,  and  wben  Ctesar  and  bis  fortunes 
depended  on  tbe  result  of  those  operations.  Bisbop  Otto  does  not 
seem,  like  Brother  John,  even  to  have  felt  for  bis  inkstand  ;  tbe 
Alps  were  to  him  simply  a  place  from  which  it  was  a  great  matter 
to  get  away  alive. 

Yet  these  men  were  tbe  very  opposite  to  stupid  or  unobservant. 
The  wideness  and  keenness  of  Otto’s  -view  of  things  is  wonderful  in 
his  age,  and  would  be  honourable  in  any  age.  And,  if  any  man  ever 
went  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  it  was  John  of 
Bremble.  lie  may  be  said  to  be  the  hero  of  Mr.  Stubbs’s  second 
volume  of  documents  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First.  He  is  one 
of  those  writers  who,  by  their  tierce  denunciations  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  Roman  Court,  make  us  sometimes  wonder  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  did  not  come  sooner.  As  with  every  other  honest  English¬ 
man  or  German,  as  with  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  among  the 
foremost,  the  name  of  Roman  is,  as  in  the  days  of  Liudprand,  a 
synonym  for  everything  that  was  bad.  Exeter  Hall  itself  might 
learn  new  flowers  of  anti-Papal  rhetoric  from  many  a  devout  monk 
or  priest  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  But  the  truth  is 
that  this  vehemence  of  language  proves  nothing,  or  rather  it 
proves  the  intense  frith  with  which  they  believed  in  the  ideal 
Papal  supremacy.  They  took  the  divine  authority  of  the  See  of 
Romo  so  thoroughly  for  granted,  it  so  little  occurred  to  them 
that  it  was  a  thing  which  could  possibly  be  spoken  against, 
that  any  amount  of  reviling  of  the  concrete  Pope,  and  still 
more  of  his  concrete  ministers,  in  no  way  affected  their  devotion 
to  the  ideal  Papacy.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Papirius  offering 
Jupiter  the  cup  of  mulled  wine  ;  irreverence,  whether  in  a  Papi¬ 
rius,  a  John  of  Bremble,  or  a  Spurgeon,  by  no  means  implying  un¬ 
belief,  but  rather  the  most  undoubting  faith.  They  are  all  so  sure 
of  their  position  that  they  may  take  liberties.  For  it  is  not  only 
with  the  Pope  that  John  of  Bremble  takes  liberties.  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  devout  man,  but  he  jokes  on  the  subject  of  his  very 
prayers,  and  brings  in  a  Scriptural  allusion  on  a  very  solemn 
subject  in  a  way  which  many  people  would  now  think  highly 
irreverent.  He  did  not  really  think  that  he  was  nearer  heaven,  or 
that  his  prayers  were  more  likely  to  be  heard,  on  the  top  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  than  on  the  level  ground  of  Canterbury.  Our 
modern  notion  is  to  treat  religion  and  all  that  concerns  it  with  a 
kind  of  distant  respect.  To  a  mediteval  monk  religion  and  all  that 
concerned  it  was  his  profession,  the  daily  business  of  his  life,  some¬ 
thing  that  was  anything  but  distant  to  him.  If  a  good  man,  he 
believed  fervently  and  practised  conscientiously ;  but  his  religious 
belief  and  religious  practice  had  nothing  mysterious  about  them  ; 
they  were  everyday  matters  of  which  he  was  always  thinking  and 
talking,  and  on  which  he  could  therefore  venture  a  joke  without 
danger  to  his  soul’s  health  or  the  possibility  of  scandal  among  his 
brethren. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

THE  relation  of  the  cattle  plague  to  the  country  has  assumed  a 
most  serious  aspect.  Week  by  week  the  number  of  dying 
and  dead  animals  increases,  whilst  medical  agencies  seem  to  be 
as  powerless  in  curing,  as  Orders  in  Council  are  in  checking,  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  During  the  first  seventeen  weeks  of  the 
existence  of  the  plague,  the  number  of  animals  attacked  by  it  was 
24,000,  of  which  1 9,000  died  or  were  killed ;  whilst,  during  the 
last  eight  weeks,  those  attacked  number  40,000,  and  the  dead 
amount  to  nearly  530,000.  The  entire  number  of  deaths,  close 
on  50,000  animals,  during  the  first  six  months  of  an  epidemic 
which  is  still  steadily  and  widely  diffusing  itself,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  excite  the  alarm— we  cannot  expect  the  sympathy — of 
even  those  who,  blinded  by  other  interests,  regard  all  that  belongs 
to  agriculture  as  of  little  moment.  If  we  take  the  value  of  these 
50,000  animals  at  10I.  a  piece,  we  find  a  loss  to  the  country 
already  of  half  a  million  sterling.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  whole 
trade  in  cattle  is  disturbed.  Farmers  are  eager  to  sell,  and  will 
sell  at  a  sacrifice.  They  neither  buy  nor  breed.  The  roots  and  other 
food  provided  for  keeping  and  fattening  cattle  are  wasted  or  lost. 
The  supply  of  manure  for  green  crops  will  be  shortened.  These 
losses  to  wealthy  farmers  or  cattle-breeders,  if  any  such  still  exist, 
may  be  of  no  great  moment ;  but  to  others  less  fortunate  such  losses 
will  be  ruinous.  We  see  no  light  amidst  these  dark  shadows.  A 
single  cattle-pen  or  cow-shed  included  all  the  disease  that  existed 
in  this  country  at  the  end  of  June ;  whilst  now,  at  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  plague  is  found  to  have  visited  eight  thousand  farm¬ 
steads,  each  of  which  has,  or  will,  become  a  centre  of  fresh  infection. 
Such  a  wide-spread  diffusion  of  the  pestilence,  indicating  on  the  one 
hand  the  intensity  of  the  poison,  or  on  the  other  the  susceptibility 
of  the  victims,  clearly  shows  that  the  plague  will  not  hastily  leave 
us.  This  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  men  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  these  epizootics — from  the  time  that  Virgil  wrote — 
....  whole  herds  to  death  at  once  it  sweeps, 

High  in  the  stalls  it  piles  the  loathsome  heaps — 

to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  rinderpest  visited  this  country,  and  remained  with  us 
for  twelve  years ;  or  when,  still  later  in  the  century,  it  visited 
Holland,  and  remained  there  eighteen  years. 

Under  circumstances  so  alarming,  we  naturally  look  for  aid  to 
those  who  undertake  to  cure  disease.  But  we  look  in  vain  to 


the  veterinarians  who  study  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  we  turn  with  no  greater  prospect  of  relief  to  the  members 
of  that  department  of  the  healing  art  which  treats  the  diseases 
of  man  himself,  to  which,  in  so  many  instances,  the  diseases 
of  the  lower  animals  are  analogous.  These  gentlemen  tell 
us  that  this  is  an  eruptive  fever,  very  similar  to  malignant 
small-pox ;  that,  like  the  latter,  it  depends  on  a  specific  poison, 
which,  entering  the  body,  will  always  run  a  specific  course;  and  that 
as  no  known  remedy  will  control  a  case  of  malignant  small-pox  or 
malignant  scarlet-fever,  so  no  known  remedy  will  arrest  or 
control  this  malignant  disease.  The  patient,  they  tell  us,  whether 
man  or  brute,  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  capable  of  resisting  the 
influence  of  the  poison  acting  on  the  system,  by  judicious  nursin'/, 
or  by  suitable  medical  agents,  but  the  poison  will  run  its 
course  to  the  end.  They  tell  us  that  the  severity  of  the  disease 
varies,  either  because  the  dose  of  the  poison  is  less  potent,  or 
because  the  subject  is  less  susceptible.  The  like  results  are  con¬ 
stantly  seen  in  cases  of  “modified  small-pox,”  or  of  scarlatina,  in 
man.  We  are  told  that  sometimes  every  animal  in  a  single  herd 
smitten  by  the  disease  will  die,  whilst  in  other  cases  50  per¬ 
cent.  or  more  will  recover.  It  is  this  variation  in  result  which 
leads  to  the  reports  of  so  many  cures  by  such  very  different  reme¬ 
dies,  and  which  deprives  us  of  confidence  in  the  statements  made 
concerning  them.  For  example,  it  is  but  a  day  or  two  ago  that 
a  gentleman  told  us  in  the  Times  that  a  necklace  of  onions 
was  a  perfect  cure  for  this  rinderpest,  adding  that  “  the 
remedy  has  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity  ” — an  attribute  which 
certainly  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  writer,  as  well  as  to  the 
remedy. 

Whilst  recognising,  in  these  statements,  the  honesty  and  the 
candour  of  the  medical  profession,  we  can  find  in  them  but  little 
consolation.  It  is  true  that  a  gleam  of  hope  brightened  the  gloomy 
prospect  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  we  were  assured  by  Mr.  Cnird 
that  7  5  per  cent,  of  the  plague-stricken  animals  had"  been  cured 
in  Holland  by  homoeopathy.  The  Cattle-Plague  Commission  were 
at  once  pressed  to  recognise,  and  put  into  operation,  this  successful 
plan  of  treatment.  These  gentlemen — wisely  adopting  the  Spanish 
maxim,  “  Hagase  il  milagro  y’hagalo  Mahoma  ”  (Let  the  miracle 
be  done,  even  though  Mahomet  do  it) — so  far  sanctioned  the 
practice  as  to  send  their  representative  to  witness  and  report  on  it. 
The  result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  failure.  In  a  first 
essay,  made  in  Norfolk,  by  the  homoeopathic  practitioners,  21 
animals  were  treated,  and  the  whole  of  them  died.  In  a  second 
essay,  44  animals  were  treated,  and  four  only  are  now  alive. 
Mr.  Caird  tells  us  that  the  results  in  England,  so  different  from 
those  in  Holland,  depend  on  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of 
the  animals,  and  of  the  food.  Oh,  happy  Dutch  bullocks,  that 
are  so  happily  constituted  as  to  appreciate  homoeopathy ! 

Regarding,  then,  the  nature  of  this  virulent  disease,  wo  must  evi¬ 
dently  suppress  it,  if  it  can  be  suppressed  at  all,  by  other  agencies  than 
physic.  The  disease  is  clearly  proved  to  be  contagious,  and  with 
equal  certainty  is  it  established  that  it  does  not  originate  sponta¬ 
neously.  The  infection  must  be  carried,  from  or  by  the  infected  ani¬ 
mal,  to  the  next  victim.  Stop  this  conveyance,  and  the  pestilence 
is  at  an  end.  If  this  stoppage  is  to  be  successful  it  must  be  com¬ 
plete.  If  an  ox  is  to  be  prevented  from  infecting  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  herd,  neither  the  inspector,  nor  the  butcher,  nor  the  herdsman 
or  his  dog  must  be  allowed  to  convey  the  poison.  These  are 
secondary,  though  most  important  matters.  The  movement  of 
cattle  from  place  to  place  is  the  grand  source  by  which  contagion 
is  propagated.  If  the  plague  is  to  be  arrested,  that  movement 
must  be  stopped. 

To  this  point  all  the  Orders  in  Council  issued  since  July  last  have 
tended.  These  Orders  commenced  (the  first,  dated  July  the  24th) 
by  simply  requiring  owners  of  diseased  animals  in  the  metropolitan 
district  to  give  notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  was 
authorized  to  appoint  inspectors ;  and  they  have  ended  for  the 
present  with  an  Order,  dated  December  the  1 6th,  authorizing  “  local 
authorities  ”  to  stop,  if  they  think  fit,  all  movement  of  cattle  in  their 
respective  districts,  or  to  issue  regulations  for  such  movements  as 
they  permit.  This  last  Order  is  certainly  the  most  important  that 
has  been  published.  It  regards  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
as  “local  authorities,”  and  thi3  widens  the  area  over  which 
a  “'local  authority”  may  exercise  jurisdiction,  whilst  it  re¬ 
gards  the  stoppage  of  traffic  as  a  practical  measure.  From 
regulations  issued  under  this  Order  we  should  be  justified 
in  expecting  really  tangible  results,  but,  alas,  we  know  how 
subtle  and  how  treacherous  is  our  enemy ;  we  know,  too, 
how  vague,  how  varied,  and  how  uncertain  will  be  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  different  “  local  authorities” ;  and,  above  all, 
we  know,  from  the  recorded  experience  of  the  plague  of  1745, 
that  all  like  Orders  were  issued  in  vain,  and  that  the  disease 
ran  [its  lengthened  course  in  spite  of  them,  in  the  midst  of 
the  contentions  and  squabbles  of  the  several  so-called  “local 
authorities.” 

If  every  local  authority  m  Great  Britain,  save  one,  agreed  in 
stopping  all  traffic  in  cattle  for  three  months,  and  thus,  assisted  by 
proper  disinfecting  agencies,  stamped  out  the  plague,  the  single 
district  would  as  inevitably  become  the  focus  of  infection  as  was 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  six  months  ago.  This  measure, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  uniform,  and  universally  adopted ;  and  it 
cannot  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  except  under  the  control  of 
the  Central  Government.  We  cannot  see  why  the  Government, 
should  hesitate.  They  are  supported  by  the  Report  of  their 
own  Commission,  and  now  also  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
the  fanners,  who  must  be  considered  the  best  judges  of  what  u 
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practicable  or  not.  Having  mentioned  tbe  Report  of  tlie  Commis¬ 
sion,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  sagacity  of  the  majority  of  these 
gentlemen — who,  at  the  end  of  October,  recommended  the  stoppage 
of  all  traffic — to  say  that,  had  their  advice  been  then  adopted,  less 
thau  200  infected  spots  would  have  claimed  attention,  whilst  even 
now  some  8,000  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  who  can  tell 
how  many  more  before  the  Government  choose  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  acting  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  was 
deprived  of  the  weight  which  unanimity  of  opinion  would  have 
secured  for  it;  but  subsequent  events  have  modified  that  difficulty. 
One  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  M'Clean,  the  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a  gentleman  deeply  interested  in 
railway  traffic,  in  an  independent  Report  assured  us  that  “  the 
existing  Orders  in  Council,  enforced  by  the  exertions  of  land- 
owners,  farmers,  and  graziers,  who  have  embarked  their  capital  in 
the  trade,  appear  to  he  sufficient  for  its  protection.”  This,  read  at 
this  moment,  suggests  very  much  the  feeling  one  experiences  in 
looking  at  a  weather  almanack  011  a  very  wet  and  lowering  day, 
which  our  weather  prophet  tells  us  will  be  bright  and  warm.  Mr. 
M'Clean  is  entitled  for  his  opinions  to  all  the  weight  we  give  to 
those  of  our  weather-wise  friend,  and  he  should  therefore  he 
regarded  as  a  very  small  and  unique  minority.  We  cannot  see  in 
the  Report  of  the  other  four  gentlemen  (one  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
has  already  joined  his  colleagues  of  the  majority)  any  real  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  They  tell  us,  “  It  is  true  that,  if  such  a 
measure  (the  stoppage  of  all  movements  recommended  by  the 
majority)  were  practicable,  it  would  be  more  effectual  than  any 
other  in  extirpating  the  disease.”  It  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
duty  of  the  Commission  to  indicate  the  remedy  for  stopping  the 
disease,  and  to  leave  to  others  to  determine  how  far  that 
remedy  was  practicable.  The  result  confirms  the  soundness  of 
this  argument.  Mr.  Reid,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  when  present 
with  the  farmers’  deputation  to  Sir  George  Grey  a  few  days  ago, 
urging  the  stoppage  of  all  cattle  traffic,  said  that  "he  had  not 
altered  his  opinion,  hut  that  circumstances  had  changed,  and 
that  what  he  had  considered  impracticable  at  one  time  might 
be  made  practicable  now.”  We  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  course  recommended  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
that  great  benefit  would  hereafter  result  from  the  practice  once 
established  of  killing  animals  at  or  near  their  feeding-places.  An 
ox  loses  a  stone  in  weight  in  a  day’s  journey  from  Scotland,  from 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  The  flesh  is  damaged,  as  has  been 
proved  by  chemical  investigation.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  noxious 
filth  are  weekly  brought  into  Loudon  by  the  thousands  of  live 
oxen  which  are  sent  hither  for  slaughter.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  alone  brings  to  us  ten  thousand  tons  of 
dead  meat  yearly.  The  quantity  we  now  receive  from  this  and 
other  sources  might  he  doubled,  and  we  should  be  saved  all  the 
abomination  of  live  cattle-markets,  whilst  adopting  a  course  which 
will  put  an  end  to  this  devastating  pestilence.  Alost  cordially,  then, 
do  we  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Cattle-plague  Commission 
when  they  say  that 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  Your  Majesty  that  such  measures  shall  be  taken  as  may  be 
requisite  to  invest,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  some  high  officer  of  Your 
Majesty’s  Government  with  the  power  of  suspending  for  a  limited  time  the 
movement  of  cattle  from  one  place  in  Great  Britain  to  another,  for  extending 
or  shortening  such  period,  and  for  renewing  the  prohibition  as  often  as 
circumstances  may  render  necessary. 

And  we  trust  that  we  shall  see  it  adopted  whilst  the  cold  season 
affords  a  fair  hope  of  success. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  SPEECHES. 

R.  DISRAELI  declared,  in  one  of  his  speeches  some  three 
years  ago,  that  the  English  people  are,  without  exception,  the 
most  enthusiastic  people  in  the  world.  “  The  notes  on  the  gamut 
of  their  feelings  are  few,  but  they  are  deep.  Industry,  liberty, 
religion  form  the  solemn  scale.”  This  is  curiously  true  as  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  statesman  who  has  in  practice  invariably  seemed 
to  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  outrage  the  very  feelings  which  he 
has  so  justly  attributed  to  the  people  whom  it  was  his  business 
to  persuade  and  conciliate.  The  English  are  deeply  stirred  in 
everything  that  affects  industry.  Therefore  Air.  Disraeli  was  the 
bitterest  opponent  of  the  principle  of  Free-trade,  which  allows  in¬ 
dustry  to  exist  at  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  They  are  enthu¬ 
siasts  for  liberty.  Therefore  Air.  Disraeli  does  his  best  to  make 
English  Aliniscers  espouse  the  cause  of  Austria  against  Italy,  and 
teaches  the  expediency  of  paying  deferential  court  to  the ,  absolutist 
ruler  of  France.  The  English  people  are  fanatical  in  their  religious 
Protestantism.  Air.  Disraeli  thinks  he  is  striking  this  note  011  the 
gamut  with  sweele-t  skill  by  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  Pope, 
and  with  the  sorrows  of  the  Papal  Government.  And  if  there  were 
any  other  available  note,  there  is  110  doubt  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  do  his  very  best,  by  striking  it,  to  keep  himself 
exactly  where  he  is  now.  That  anybody  should  understand  the 
quality  of  his  instrument  so  well,  aud  yet  should  perform  upon  it 
with  such  exceeding  rnal adroitness,  is  very  wonderful.  The  knack 
of  saying  good  things  about  gamuts  and.  solemn  scales  is  a  very 
desirable  one  to  possess,  but  it  does  not  compensate  for  clumsy 
handling  of  the  lyre.  It  is  also  especially  unlucky  for  Air.  Disraeli 
that  he  has  a  rival  who  knows  “  the  solemn  scale  ”  to  perfection,  and 
knows  besides  how  to  strike  the  note  which  he  means  to  strike.  The 
election  .-pceches  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  taken  the  trouble  to  reprint,  are  triumphant  specimens 


of  the  skill  with  which  so  consummate  an  artist  can  manage  his 
public.  Critics  may  easily  discover  inconsistencies  in  the 
reasoning,  an  excess  of  glibness  and  fluency  in  the  expression, 
a  general  looseness  in  the  style.  But  if  the  end  of  oratory  be  to 
persuade,  nothing  can  he  more  admirable.  Every  listener  must 
have  been  convinced  that  industry,  liberty,  and  religion  havo 
never  had  a  warmer  friend.  The  repeated  recital  of  all  the  taxes 
that  have  been  reduced  and  repealed,  and  the  glowing  hopos  of 
reductions  and  repeals  to  come,  cause  a  tremendous  vibration  in 
the  industrial  string.  The  national  enthusiasm  for  freedom  is 
delightfully  played  upon  by  a  few  warm  aud  highly-coloured  sen¬ 
tences,  in  which  the  vague  liberal  feeling  of  a  crowd  is  expressed  in 
a  great  deal  better  language  than  the  crowd  could  find  for  itself. 
And  ns  for  religion,  there  etui  be  110  doubt  of  the  entire  success  of 
a  speaker  who  never  makes  an  oration  which  does  not  abound 
with  allusions  to  the  “  good  and  beneficent  purpose  for  which 
Providence  has  given  us  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations.”  It  is 
gratifying  to  hear  a  politician  say  that  he  will  pursue  a  course 
which  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  electors,  “  with  the 
help  of  the  Almighty.”  In  a  sentence  of  this  sort  there  is  just  that 
ring  of  reverential  piety  which  goes  straight  to  the  British  heart. 
It  might  he  said  that  the  condition  by  which  Air.  Gladstone 
limits  his  promises  to  go  on  diminishing  the  public  burdens  might 
as  well  he  silently  taken  for  granted.  As  a  rule,  when  a  person 
announces  that  he  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at  a  dinner  or  a  dance, 
D.V.,  one  sets  the  two  highly  superfluous  capitals  down  to  the 
score  of  cant.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  above  a  charge  of  this 
sort.  And,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  not  the  smallest  event 
takes  place  without  the  cognizance  and  permission  of  a  more  than 
human  authority.  Still,  constant  allusions  on  every  possible 
occasion  to  this  authority  are  not  customary,  except  among  the 
obscurer  religious  sects.  Sensible  people  do  not  say  that  they 
propose  to  take  lunch  at  two  o’clock,  D.V.  The  eagerness  to 
express  deference  fur  the  laws  that  guide  the  universe,  and 
a  sense  of  divine  superintendence,  may  be  carried  too  far.  One 
feels  that  it  is  being  carried  too  far  when  a  financier  cannot  express 
a  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  a  penny  oil’  the  income-tax,  or 
threepence  oil'  tea,  without  postulating — what  is  always  implied— 
the  help  of  Providence.  Still,  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
gamut.  It  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  notes  in  the  solemn 
scale. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Air.  Gladstone  had  as  much  belief  in 
Nemesis  as  an  old  Greek.  AVhatever  Greek  mythology  and 
literature  may  have  done  for  civilization,  this  is  the  lesson  which 
has  apparently  sunk  most  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  never  speaks  without  an  almost  osten¬ 
tatious  deprecation  of  the  ill-will  of  the  gods  who  have  raised 
him  to  such  a  height  of  grandeur  and  power.  The  great 
Augustus  was  wont  one  day  in  every  year  to  sit  at  the  gate  of 
the  palace,  and  ask  alms  of  the  passers-by.  This  was  his 
way  of  deprecating  the  resentment  of  the  powers  who  were 
supposed  not  to  love  to  see  men  exalted  too  high.  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone  does  not  ask  for  coppers  in  Pall  Alall ;  but  he 
resorts  to  scarcely  less  amusing  means  of  disarming  the  resent¬ 
ment  which  seems  unceasingly  to  haunt  his  imagination,  lie 
never  mentions  his  own  abilities  and  position  without  for  the 
moment  enveloping  himself  in  dust  and  ashes.  “  It  would  be  the 
height  of  arrogance  in  me,”/he  cries  in  one  place,  “  to  forget  that 
I  am  no  more  than  a  young,  a  late,  a  feeble  labourer  in  this  happy 
cause.”  “  If  my  affection,”  in  another  place,  “  is  of  the  smallest 
advantage  to  that  great,  that  ancient,  that  noble  institution,  that 
advantage,  such  as  it  is.  and  it  is  must  insignificant ,  Oxford  will 
possess  as  long  as  I  live.  The  same  evening  lie  is  “  the  man  who 
was,  to  the  best  of  his  poor  ability,  the  faithful  representative.” 
Half  a  page  further  on,  it  is,  “in  mg  humble  and  insignificant 
person  ”  that  certain  fine  things  have  found  a  representative.  Five 
lines  further  on,  “  I  have  earnestly,  though  I  may  have  feebly, 
striven.”  And  all  thi3  self-disparagement,  so  much  iu  excess  of 
what  the  most  genuine  humility  requires  iu  any  man,  is  from  one 
of  the  very  foremost  men  in  all  England.  Surely  Mr.  Gladstone 
must  know  that  he  has  not  been  a  feeble  labourer  in  the  cause 
of  reduced  taxation;  that  the  advantage  of  liis  affection  to  any 
given  institution  is  not  insignificant,  but  most  momentous;  that 
when  Oxford  was  represented  by  him,  she  was  not  represented  by 
a  humble  and  insignificant  person,  but  by  one  of  her  most  illus¬ 
trious  sons.  Such  surpassing  self-distrust,  when  it  is  uudoubtedly 
sincere,  involves  a  downright  lack  of  dignity.  The  very  fine  pero¬ 
ration  of  Air.  Bright’s  last  speech  at  Birmingham  owed  its  ex¬ 
cellence  to  its  effective  assumption  of  Self-confidenee.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  true  that  he  is  the  champion  of  the  people/but 
there  is- no  downright  glaring  folly  in  Mr.  Bright’s  choosing  to 
think  himself  so.  And,  grunting  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  his 
own  position,  the  eloquent  expression  of  a  dignified  pride  is  much 
more  respectable  than  all  this  incessant  apology  and  self-abase¬ 
ment  with  which  Air.  Gladstone  so  superfluously  loads  every 
speech  he  makes  to  the  public.  Everybody,  except  the  pig-headed 
King,  liked  William  Pitt  all  the  better  for  his  imperturbable  loftiness 
and  liis  matchless  self-confidence.  It  is  just  to  Air.  Gladstone  to 
admit  that  in  the  House  he  shows  as  little  of  this  objectionable 
diffidence  as  may  be.  Nobody  would  ever  suppose,  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  attempts  to  suppress  opposition,  that  he 
feels  himself  a  person  of  “poor  ability,”  a  “  very  humble  and  insig¬ 
nificant  ”  person,  or  one  who  strives  feebly.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
he  cannot  infuse  more  dignity  both  into  his  excessive  diffidence 
and  his  excessive  confidence.  It  is  just  possible  that  Aristides  him¬ 
self  got  to  be  as  much  bored  as  his  neighbours  by  being  always 
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called  just.  Men  of  all  parties,  almost  without  exception,  agree 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of  integrity,  of  henelicent  activity, 
of  vast  mental  vigour  and  ability.  But  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  eanuot  prevail  upon  himself  to  think  sensibly,  like 
other  people,  even  about  his  own  good  qualities.  So  he  goes  on 
calling  himself  opprobrious  names. 

The  motto  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  prefixed  to  the  collected 
speeches  does  not  shed  much  light  upon  the  most  interesting 
question  in  the  practical  politics  of  the  day — his  own  future. 
When  the  wise  and  faithful  Ken*  is  driven  away  into 
banishment  by  King  Lear,  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
he  bids  the  King  farewell,  since  Freedom  lives  hence,  and 
banishment  is  here,”  and  promises  “  he’ll  shape  his  old  course  in 
a  country  new.”  The  last  line  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  motto.  He 
has  been  banished  from  Oxford  for  his  fidelity  to  her  real  interests. 
His  zeal  for  the  Liberal  Cordelia  could  not  save  his  beloved  con¬ 
stituency  from  the  Tory  Goneril  and  Regan,  who  will  he  her  un¬ 
doing  ;  and  it  has  condemned  him  to  exile  among  the  chemical 
works,  and  soap  works,  and  cotton  mills  of  South  Lancashire. 
Still,  in  this  strange  inclement  region  he  will  shape  his  old  course. 
Provided  the  course  he  cleared  of  the  whims  and  crotchets,  the 
fretfulness  and  impatience,  the  strange  perversity,  which  in 
the  old  country  so  fatally  beset  it,  no  one  will  have  much 
reason  to  complain,  except  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  the  old  course 
had  two  sides,  and  much  depends  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  choice.  The 
old  course  was  so  zigzag  as  to  include  both  the  famous  democratic 
speech  on  the  suffrage,  and  the  famous  restrictive  speech,  near  the 
end  of  last  Session,  on  the  University  Tests  Bill.  Is  he  still  going 
to  shape  his  course  in  the  new  country  after  the  zigzag  pattern  P 
It  would  he  well  if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  take  for  his  motto  another 
line  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kent: — “Sir,  ’tis 
my  occupation  to  be  plain.” 


LAW-REPORTING. 

riMIE  long-promised  revolution  in  the  system  of  Law-Reporting 
X  has  at  last  become  a  reality.  The  Council  of  Law-Reporting 
will  make  their  first  appearance  in  print  on  Monday  next.  The 
movement  of  the  Bar  which  has  led  to  this  result  i3  a  kind  of 
uprising  against  a  state  of  things  which  had  become  absolutely 
intolerable.  To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  against 
which  it  is  directed,  it  is  necessary  to  hear  in  mind  that,  in 
this  country,  every  judgment  of  a  superior  Court,  reported 
by  a  member  of  the  Bar,  may  be  cited  as  an  authority  binding 
upon  every  judge  of  equal  or  inferior  jurisdiction — almost 
as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  a  positive  statutory  enactment.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine — which,  whether  it  he  right 
or  wrong,  is  much  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  judicial  system  to  he 
questioned — is  that  every  law  report,  however  incompetent  or 
inexperienced  may  he  its  author,  becomes,  until  its  incorrectness 
is  clearly  established,  an  addition  to  the  lex  scripta  of  the  country — 
another  stone  added  to  that  huge  and  unsightly  pile  which 
encumbers  and  disfigures  the  groundwork  of  English  jurisprudence. 
Of  course  it  is  the  essence  of  such  an  evil  that  it  increases  every 
day.  A  century  ago,  when  judges  were  fewer  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  the  time  occupied  in  hearing  and  deciding  causes  was 
so  long  that  we  can  only  wonder  how  anything  ever  came  to  he 
determined  at  all,  the  leading  cases  of  the  day  might  be  mastered 
by  an  ordinary  effort  of  industry.  Lord  Eldon,  before  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  had  read  through  every  Equity  Report  then  in 
existence — a  performance  which  to  the  law  student  of  the  present 
day  will  probably  seem  as  arduous  as  climbing  the  peak  of  Chim¬ 
borazo,  or  emulating  the  feats  of  Stodare.  The  cases  decided  were 
exceedingly  few  ;  the  decisions  themselves  thoroughly  matured  and 
reported  by  men  of  great  experience  and  ability,  after  being  care¬ 
fully  revised  by  the  judge  who  pronounced  them.  Indeed, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  prefaces  to  some  of  the  earlier  reports, 
the  scarcity  of  these  additions  to  our  legal  literature  was  a 
standing  grievance.  Lawyers,  with  some  justice,  complained 
that  the  authorized  reporters  of  the  day,  secure  in  the  favour 
of  the  judge  to  whom  they  were  attached,  and  disturbed 
by  no  fear  of  competition,  reported  as  little  as  they  pleased, 
brought  out  their  reports  at  times  which  suited  their  own 
convenience  rather  than  that  of  the  profession,  and,  in  fact,  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  inherent  vices  of  a  privileged  class.  The  result 
was  the  gradual  growth  of  six  or  seven  independent— -or, 
as  they  are  termed,  “  unauthorized  ” — series  ol'  reports,  all  trying, 
or  professing,  to  improve  upon  the  authorized  reports  and  upon 
each  other,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the  reports  hut  iu  the 
number  of  cases  which  they  published.  Iu  this  way  many  cases 
came  to  he  reported  in  one  publication  which  were  not  to  he  found 
in  others,  while,  even  in  the  reports  of  the  same  case,  various  and 
important  discrepancies  occurred.  The  labour  thus  entailed  upon 
the  unfortunate  student  or  practitioner  was  enormous.  He  could 
never  feel  that  he  had  mastered  the  decisions,  even  of  a  single  year, 
until  he  had  noted  up  the  contents  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  con¬ 
temporaneous  serials.  The  profession  was  tormented  by  seven 
unclean  spirits  instead  of  one,  and  their  last  state  was  decidedly 
worse  than  their  first.  Every  week  or  every  month  the  lawyer’s 
table  was  inundated  with  a  mass  of  crude  undigested  dicta  which 
he  could  not  hope  to  read,  hut  which  he  did  not  dare  to  ignore. 
Every  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  judge  was  at  once 
caught  up,  printed,  aud  perpetuated  as  a  binding  authority  lor  the 
benefit  of  future  generations.  In  no  country  hut  England  would 
such  a  state  of  things  have  been  tolerated  for  a  day.  That  the 


promoters  ami  proprietors  of  these  legal  periodicals  found  them 
remunerative  is  probable  enough.  Indeed,  some  of  them  have 
lately  admitted  that  they  formed  the  source  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  income.  Y.  bile,  thanks  to  the  overcrowded  state 
of  the  legal  profession,  men  of  some  standing  and  capacity  can 
he  persuaded  to  attend  in  Court  for  five  or  six  hours  a  dav,  and  to 
furnish  their. employers  with  half  a  dozen  reports  for  the  wages  of 
a  letter  carrier,  it  is  hardly  surprising- that  law-reporting,  as  at 
present  carried  on,  should  form  a  lucrative  speculation  to  those 
who  find,  the  capital  and  pocket  the  profits.  But,  except  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  what  useful  end  it 
answers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  only  serious 
opposition  which  the  promoters  of  the  new  scheme  for  merging  all 
the  existing  reports  into  one  responsible  series  have  had  to  en¬ 
counter  should  come  from  the  proprietors  of  the  existing  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  writers  who  are  retained  to  defend  their  so-called 
rights.  The  history  of  the  movement  is  in  some  respects  an 
instructive  one,  and  the  arguments  adduced  agaiust  it  are  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  kind  of  logic  to  which  a  man  may  he 
driven  in  defence  of  that  most  sacred  of  all  institutions — his  own 
pocket.  The  task  which  the  Council,  appointed  by  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Bar  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  had  to  undertake 
was  an  extremely  delicate  one.  Their  first  step,  of  course,  was  to 
win  over  the  existing  reporters  themselves.  That  they  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  eleven 
out  of  the  sixteen  present  authorized  reporters  yielded  to  the 
blandishments  of  higher  pay  aud  a  more  secure  position,  even 
though  accompanied  by  harder  work  and  more  stringent  super¬ 
vision,  and  enrolled  themselves  upon  the  staff  of  the  new 
reports.  The  Council  also  secured  the  services  of  many 
of  the  ablest  contributors  to  the  “  unauthorized  ”  reports, 
which  of  course  have  suffered,  and  are  likely  to  suffer, 
seriously  from  the  loss.  But  there  was  another  body  whose 
interests  were  more  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things,  and  whose  opposition  it  was  much  more 
difficult  to  disarm.  These  were  the  law  publishers  themselves. 
With  praiseworthy  temerity  it  was  determined  to  invite'  the  co¬ 
operation  of  this  powerful  body,  though  they  have  lately  com¬ 
plained,  probably  with  reason,  that  no  distinct  or  formal  proposition 
was  ever  submitted  for  their  acceptance.  But  the  advances  of  the 
Council  were,  from  the  first,  scouted  by  the  publishers,  who,  to  use 
their  own  words,  “could  not,  as  prudent  men  of  business,  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  adopt  or  encourage  an  enterprise  which  seemed  to  he 
deficient  in  the  elements  of  financial  success.”  But  “  prudence,” 
iu  matters  of  business,  is  an  equivocal  term.  If  it  saves  one 
man  from  ruin,  it  keeps  another  from  making  his  fortune.  At 
any  rate,  no  man  who  from  prudential  motives  refuses  his  aid 
to  an  undertaking  which  he  distrusts  has  a  right  to  grumble 
at  losing  the  harvest  which  is  reaped  by  more  adventurous  specu¬ 
lators  ;  and  we  think  that  the  law  publishers  have  very  little 
reason  to  complain  that  others  have  profited  by  an  offer  which 
they  have  deliberately  refused. 

The  Council,  thus  repelled,  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  with 
afirmof  general  printers,  of  large  capital,  skill,  and  experience,  under 
which,  as  their  late  report  states,  “the  publication,  sale,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  proposed  reports  are  undertaken  at  the  entire  risk 
of  the  printers,  for  an  agreed  commission  of  moderate  amount.” 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  they  have  invited  subscriptions  from  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  profession  to  a  series  of  monthly 
reports,  including  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  published 
at  the  very  modest  price  of  five  guineas  a  year,  'l’ho  subscribers 
already  number  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  hundred,  and  the 
list  will  no  doubt  be  largely  increased  when  it  is  found  that  the 
scheme  is  established  upon  a  durable  basis.  In  order  further  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  a  guarantee-fund,  reaching 
2,000/.  per  annum,  was  formed  by  the  voluntary  subscription 
of  several  of  the  judges  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Bar;  a 
precaution  which  has  already  proved  unnecessary,  the  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  reports  being  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  provide  the  guaranteed  salaries.  The  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  who  have  been  selected  for  the  staff  of  the  new  reports 
are  for  the  most  part  men  of  undoubted  energy  and  ability, 
and  of  considerable  experience  in  reporting.  But  perhaps  the 
best  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  bitter 
protest  which  has  been  lately  addressed  to  the  Council  by  .the  very 
men  whose  “prudence”  has  prevented  them  Irom  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  In  this  remarkable  document,  after  the  usual 
tirade  about  “  vested  and  existing  interests,”  they  pray  the  Council 
to  reconsider  the  effect  and  policy  of  their  plans,  upon  two 
grounds: — “First,  that  the  Council  has  withdrawn  nearly  all  the 
regular  reporters  from  their  long-standing  engagements  with  the 
law  publishers,  and  induced  them  to  terminate  abruptly  a  connec¬ 
tion  which  has  existed  for  very  many  years ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  Council  had  made  arrangements  with  a  printer  totally  ignorant 
of,  and  unconnected  with,  the  law  trade,  for  printing  and  issuing 
direct  to  the  subscribers  the  new  reports,  upon  terms  which 
must  utterly  exclude  the  law  publishers  and  all  others  from  the  usual 
trade  allowance,  but  which  may  uot  necessarily  ensure  a  correspond¬ 
ing  economy  in  the  expenses  of  printing  and  publishing  the  reports.” 
We  think  these  two  objections  may  be  easily  disposed  ol.  The 
first  does  not  concern  the  Council;  the  second,  except  in  one 
particular,  does  not  concern  the  publishers*  If  the  author¬ 
ized  reporters  have  been  induced  to  violate  any  engagement 
between  themselves  and  their  employers,  they  must  answer  for  it 
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themselves.  If  the  Council  have  employed  a  lirm  of  incompetent 
tradesmen,  and  have  neglected  to  reduce  the  expense  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  the  reports  to  a  minimum,  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  not  to  the  law  publishers,  but  to  the  profession. 
All  this,  however,  is  merely  beating  about  the  bush.  The 
real  grievance  of  the  publishers  lies  in  the  loss  of  what  they 
modestly  call  “the  usual  trade  allowance.”  The  “  retailer’s  profit,” 
to  use  their  own  words,  “  is  an  institution  of  great  antiquity,  and 
lias  been  always  respected  bv  monopolist  as  well  as  free-trader.” 
We  can  only  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  heard  the 
retailer’s  profit  openly  spoken  of  as  a  thing  good  in  sc,  and  worth 
retaining  for  its  own  sake.  As  a  general  rule,  consumers  submit 
to  it  because  they  cannot  help  themselves.  We  go  to  our  butcher 
or  our  greengrocer  for  our  meat  or  vegetables,  because  we  cannot 
get  them  elsewhere.  But  few  of  us,  we  expect,  would  be  debarred 
from  getting  them  direct  from  the  producer,  at  half  the  cost,  by  any 
respect  for  that  time-honoured  institution,  “  the  retailer’s  profit.” 

If  from  the  publishers  we  turn  to  the  legal  profession  at  large, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  scheme  offers  to  them  enor¬ 
mous  advantages.  The  mere  fact  of  being  able  to  get  all  the 
current  reports  for  five  guineas  a  year  implies,  to  a  man  in  large 
practice,  an  annual  saving  of  from  zol.  to  30/.  But  this  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  advantages  secured  by  the  new  system.  The  real 
saving  lies  in  the  economy  of  time  and  labour  which  will  neces¬ 
sarily  result  from  having  all  the  contemporaneous  reports  in  a 
uniform  series,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  a  responsible 
staff.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that,  under  such  supervision, 
no  cases  will  be  admitted  to  publication  which  are  not  really  worth 
preserving,  and  thus  an  immense  percentage  of  rubbish  and  bad  law 
will  for  the  future  be  eliminated  from  legal  libraries.  It  is  almost 
certain,  too,  that  if  these  reports  succeed  at  all — backed  as  they 
are  by  the  high  prestige  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  seconded  by  the  good  wishes  of  every  disinterested 
lawyer — they  will  drive  all  competitors  from  the  field.  The  autho¬ 
rized  reports,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  have  already  dis¬ 
appeared.  One  of  the  irregular  reports  has  succumbed  to  its 
fate.  One  or  two  others  may  linger  on  in  the  nooks  and  comers 
of  the  profession,  but  the  rest  will  probably  die  of  atrophy  in  a  few 
months.  Few  probably  will  mourn  their  fate.  But  the  editors  of 
the  “Law  Reports”  will  do  well  to  remember  that  they  have  not 
only  to  earn,  but  to  sustain,  a  reputation.  The  absence  of  competition, 
supposing  it  to  be  secured,  is  in  itself  a  disadvantage ;  and  if  the  new 
reports  are  allowed  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  publications  which 
they  seek  to  displace,  we  shall  infallibly  have  only  a  repetition 
of  the  monstrous  confusion  which  we  have  sought  to  depict, 
aggravated  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  incurable.  It  is  hardly, 
however,  too  much  to  hope  that  the  supervision  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  form  the  Council,  the  energy  of  the  editors,  and, 
above  all,  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  profession,  who  are  one  and 
all  interested  in  the  permanent  success  of  this  great  scheme,  will 
save  it  from  the  shipwreck  which  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of 
every  plan  for  the  improvement  of  law-reporting. 


THE  RACING  SEASON  OF  1865. 

IfWIE  first  race  of  the  year  1 865  was  held  011  the  5th  of  January, 
JL  and  tho  last  on  the  17th  of  November.  Late  autumn  and 
early  spring,  if  frost  be  absent,  are  suitable  for  steeple-chasing ;  but 
as  regards  flat-racing  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  people 
who  are  not  exceedingly  enthusiastic  for  the  sport  would  rather 
read  of  it  in  the  newspapers  than  witness  it.  Leaving  to  profes¬ 
sional  spectators  to  obtain  what  pleasure  or  profit  may  be  possible 
by  watching  the  caprices  of  a  lot  of  two-year-olds  at  a  starting- 
post  under  the  bitter  wind  of  March,  we  will  assume  that  racing 
of  a  kind  to  interest  the  general  public  begins  with  the  Newmarket 
Craven  Meeting,  which  was  held  this  year  on  the  17th  of  April 
and  following  days.  At  this  meeting  Kangaroo  beat  Koenig, 
Audax,  and  seventeen  other  three-year-olds,  and  the  performance 
was  thought  good  enough  to  give  Kangaroo  a  great  chance  over 
the  same  course  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas.  In  the  New¬ 
market  Handicap,  the  French  horse  Dollar  ran  second  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  9  st.  7  lbs.,  giving  to  the  winner,  Accident,  of  the 
same  year,  30  lbs.  The  Claret  Stakes  for  four-year-olds  produced 
a  splendid  race  between  Fille  de  l’Air  and  General  Peel, 
which  the  mare  only  won  by  a  head.  It  was  thought  that,  if 
the  horse  had  not  thrown  a  plate  within  fifty  yards  of  homo,  he 
must  have  won ;  but  this  was  the  least  of  the  disappointments 
which  the  season  had  in  store  for  Lord  Glasgow,  wbo,  indeed, 
may  consider  it  almost  equal  to  a  victory  that  his  horse  could  run 
the  formidable  French  mare  to  a  head  over  two  miles.  On  the 
same  day,  and  over  the  same  course,  Cambuscan  beat  Ely ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  Ely  never  lost  a  race,  and  Cambuscan  only  won 
one  race  afterwards.  At  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting,  the  City  and 
Suburban  Handicap  was  won  by  Argonaut  :  and  this  performance, 
followed  by  another  at  Newmarket,  showed  the  old  horse  to  be  in 
such  good  form  that  Bedminster,  who  was  tried  with  him,  was 
backed,  with  a  confidence  which  proved  to  be  lamentably  misplaced, 
for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  the  Derby.  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley  has  the  credit  of  understanding  horse-racing  thoroughly, 
and  Londoners  in  particular  have  boundless  confidence  in  the  skill 
and  fortune  of  a  man  who  has  thrice  won  the  Derby  ;  but  it 
seems  that  a  great  mistake  must  have  been  made  in  trying  Bed¬ 
minster  with  Argonaut.  If  it  be  true,  as  suggested,  that  Argonaut 
declined  to  try  in  a  sham  race,  we  may  infer  that  he  has  not  lived 
an  unobservant  or  unreflective  life.  In  the  Great  Metropolitan 


Handicap,  won  by  Planet,  we  saw  the  last  of  Dollar,  who  was 
complimented  with  the  top  weight  of  gst.  7  lbs.,  under  which  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  could  not  struggle  into  a  place  over  such 
a  severe  course. 

The  name  of  Gladiateur,  which  has  now  become  so  famous,  was 
seldom  mentioned  in  discussing  the  chances  of  the  first  of  the 
great  tliree-year-old  races  which  have  been  won  by  him.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting,  Argonaut 
heightened  the  delusion  which  prevailed  as  to  his  stable-com¬ 
panion,  Bedminster,  by  winning  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes 
under  9st.  1  lb.,  which  was  an  excellent  performance,  although 
disastrous  iu  result.  The  supporters  of  Archimedes  became  almost 
equally  sanguine  with  those  of  Bedminster  when  they  considered 
that,  as  Lord  Stamford  had  in  his  stable  Cambuscan,  a  horse  little 
inferior  to  the  best  of  his  year  then  left  iu  training,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  any  great  error  could  be  committed  in  measuring  Archi¬ 
medes.  The  “  plater  ”  of  last  season,  Kangaroo,  had  done,  as  we 
have  seen,  earlier  in  the  year,  what  was  undeniably  a  good  thing, 
although  it  did  not  justify  either  the  enormous  price  paid  for  him 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  or  the  expectation  of  his  new  owner 
of  winning  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  by  his  means.  The  names 
of  Breadalbane  and  Broomielaw  had  been  in  everybody’s  mouth 
throughout  tho  whiter  which  followed  the  triumphs  of  their 
illustrious  relative  Blair  Athol.  A  report  had  come  to  New¬ 
market  of  a  trial  in  which  Broomielaw  had  shown  himself  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  this  trial  was  generally  treated  as  what  it  has 
since  proved  to  be — a  mistake.  The  public  stuck  to  the  brother 
of  Blair  Athol,  both  before  and  after  the  race  for  the  Guineas, 
with  a  determination  which  must  have  entailed  heavy  losses. 
It  would  probably  have  been  fortunate  for  Breadalbane’s  backers 
if  the  horse  had  not  been  so  good  as  he  was.  Possessing 
a  fine  turn  of  speed,  and  capable  of  beating  almost  the 
best  horses  of  his  year  over  a  mile,  Breadalbane  was  neither  a 
second  Blair  Athol,  as  his  admirers  hoped,  nor  was  he  the 
impostor  that  his  enemies  assumed  to  deride  and  despise.  Mr. 
Merry  had  had  in  Liddington  the  winter  favourite  for  the  Derby, 
and  when  it  was  announced  that  Liddington  had  been  struck  out 
of  the  Derby,  the  consternation  among  backers  was  almost  un¬ 
paralleled.  To  start  a  horse  for  the  Two  Thousand  who  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  incapable  of  winning  the  Derby  did  not  appear  a 
hopeful  experiment ;  but  Mr.  Merry  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
with  Liddington,  and  also  with  Zambesi,  who,  as  winner  of  the 
Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  began  his  three-year-old  career 
with  a  reputation  which  he  has  not  sustained.  It  was  doubted 
until  shortly  before  the  race  whether  Gladiateur  would  start  for  it, 
and  his  performances  as  a  two-year-old  had  not  been  such  as  to 
prepare  the  world  for  the  brilliant  course  of  victories  on  which  he 
was  now  about  to  enter.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  1  5  to  1 
might  have  been  had  in  London  against  Gladiateur  for  the  Two 
Thousand  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  race.  The  favourite  of 
the  Londoners  was  Bedminster ;  but  the  appearance  of  this  horse, 
when  stripped  for  the  race,  threw  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
trial  which  had  been  had  with  Argonaut.  Gladiateur  either  was 
not  then  what  he  afterwards  became,  or  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  do  all  he  could;  for  he  onljr  beat  Archimedes  by  a 
neck,  while  Liddington  and  Zambesi  divided  the  two  first  horses 
from  Breadalbane.  It  is  remarkable  that  Regalia,  who  afterwards 
showed  herself  superior  to  everything  of  the  year  except  Gladia¬ 
teur,  was  nowhere  in  this  race.  Kangaroo  found,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  he  had  got  into  company  too  good  for  him. 
The  result  of  the  race  was,  that  those  persons  who  guided  them¬ 
selves  by  fact  backed  Gladiateur  for  the  Derby,  while  those  who 
preferred  to  allow  the  imagination  to  come  into  play  trusted  to 
Archimedes,  or  Breadalbane,  or  The  Duke,  who,  as  he  was  not 
entered  for  the  Two  Thousand,  had  not  the  opportunity  of  getting- 
beaten  in  it.  The  One  Thousand  Guineas,  for  which  Regalia  did 
not  start,  were  won  by  tho  Duke  of  Beaufort  with  Siberia ;  while 
Lord  Glasgow’s  White  Duck  ran  second,  and  Gardevisure,  who 
afterwards  won  the  Cambridgeshire,  was  fourth.  The  idea  of 
turf  burnt  as  hard  as  pavement  became  so  familiar  as  the  season 
advanced  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Chester 
Cup  was  run  for  in  mud  so  deep  that  it  stopped  all  the  heavily- 
weighted  horses,  while  four  lightly-weighted  four-year-olds 
had  the.  finish  to  themselves.  The  winner,  Dalby,  takes  his 
name  from  a  place,  and  not  from  the  inventor  or  proprietor 
of  the  Carminative  which  is  so  copiously  advertised.  The 
second  horse,  Buckfoot,  carried  5  lbs.  penalty,  which  just  made 
the  difference  between  winning  a  great  race  and  lssing  it.  It  was 
said  that  Buckfoot’s  backers  were  not  aware  of  his  liability  to  this 
penalty  until  after  they  had  put  on  their  money,  and  this  mistake 
on  the  part  of  very  clever  people  did  not  excite  any  general  regret. 
The  meeting  at  Bath,  which  has  so  often  witnessed  the  “knocking 
out”  of  Derby  favourites,  was  chiefly  memorable  for  the  race 
between  Ely  and  Cambuscan  for  the  Beaufort  Cup.  Cambuscan, 
as  we  saw,  boat  El}1,  at  Newmarket,  but  Mr.  Cartwright’s  beautiful 
horse,  being  now  thoroughly  himself,  neither  on  this  nor  any  sub¬ 
sequent  occasion  allowed  Cambuscan  to  come  near  him. 

The  Danebury  stable  was  about  this  time  ravaged  by  influenza, 
and  The  Duke  being  among  the  sufferers,  he  was  necessarily 
struck  out  of  the  Derby.  Liddington  had  gone  the  same  way 
some  weeks  before ;  and  Chattanooga,  who  as  winner  of  the 
Criterion  Stakes  had  looked  as  well  as  anything  during  winter, 
made  the  third  prominent  favourite  whose  fall  ought  to  afford  a 
warning  to  eager  backers  of  horses  in  future  years.  That  large 
portion  of  the  public  which  rests  its  hopes  on  the  yellow  and 
black  of  Mr.  Merry  endeavoured  to  persuade  itself  that  Wild 
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Charley  might  fill  the  void  left  by  Liddington.  A  larger  and 
more  confident  body  of  supporters  backed  Ereadalbane,  partly 
because  he  was  reported  to  he  doing  well  at  exercise,  and 
partly  because  there  was  hardly  anything  else  to  back,  un¬ 
less  everybody  was  to  put  every  shilling  he  had  to  invest 
upon  Glndiateur.  It  is  true  there  was  Archimedes,  for  those  who 
liked  him ;  and,  as  Christmas  Carol  had  never  been  in  public, 
his  friends  were  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  had  more 
than  won  the  Derby  in  private  trials.  Gladiateur  was  at 
Newmarket  doing  an  enormous  quantity  of  work,  and  improving 
on  it  daily  until  he  attained  that  remarkable  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  which  was  not  lost  upon  observant  eyes  in  the  paddock  at 
Epsom.  Ilis  progress  in  the  four  weeks  between  the  Two  Thousand 
and  the  Derby  was  such  that,  whereas  he  only  won  the  first  race 
by  a  neck,  he  won  the  second  just  as  he  pleased.  Our  neigh¬ 
bours  have  produced,  not  merely  a  winner  of  the  Derby,  but  a 
winner  in  such  style  as  to  show  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  horses 
that  ever  ran  for  it.  We  must  remark,  however,  that  England  has 
produced  in  the  year  two  or  three  somewhat  better  horses  than 
Christmas  Carol  and  Eltliam,  which  finished  immediately  behind 
the  French  horse  in  the  Derby.  Archimedes  was  unfortunate 
in  the  race,  and  Ereadalbane,  with  or  without  special  cause, 
ran  worse  than  he  did  before  or  since.  However,  it  required 
an  unusually  sanguine  temper  to  believe,  after  the  Derby,  that 
a  worthy  rival  of  Gladiateur  could  be  found  among  the  colts 
of  his  year.  The  only  resource  was  to  look  among  the  fillies, 
and  the  race  for  the  Oaks  showed  something  like  what  we 
wanted  in  Regalia.  The  merit  of  this  filly  had  remained  undis¬ 
covered  except  by  a  select  few,  among  whom  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  her  owner  was  included;  but  when  she  appeared  in  the 
paddock  at  Epsom  thero  was  no  possibility  of  keeping  the  secret 
longer.  Happy  were  those  who  were  able  to  return  from  the  paddock 
to  the  ring  in  time  to  “  get  on  ”  Regalia.  “  Won  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  six  lengths  ”  is  the  record  which  will  go  down  to  posterity 
of  Regalia’s  performance  in  the  Oaks.  Siberia  and  White  Duck, 
the  first  and  second  for  the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  were  so  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  race  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  persevere 
with  them  to  the  end. 

At  Ascot  there  is  every  year  more  racing,  more  money  to 
be  run  for,  and  more  people  to  see  the  sport  than  the  year 
before.  The  crowded  state  of  Ascot  Ileath  is  not  wholly  matter 
for  rejoicing,  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  enjoy  ease  or  elbow-room 
for  the  future  upon  any  racecourse  within  fifty  miles  of  London. 
The  meeting  of  this  year  was  marked  by  several  exciting  incidents. 
Ely  beat  his  old  opponent  Baragah,  after  a  very  severe  struggle  by  a 
head,  in  a  four-  car-old  race.  Breadalbane  beat  a  lot  of  moderate 
horses  handsom oly  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes,  and  thus  at  the 
same  time  vindicated  Mr.  Chaplin’s  judgment  in  buying  the  horse 
and  reimbursed  some  of  his  outlay.  After  a  dead  heat  between 
Elthain  and  Breeze  for  the  Gold  Vase,  the  former,  who  had 
been  placed  third  for  the  Derby,  won  it.  The  more  cele¬ 
brated  dead  heat  between  Ely  and  General  Peel  for  the  Gold 
Cup,  and  the  subsequent  inglorious  “  caving  in  ”  of  the 
General  in  the  deciding  heat,  have  produced  such  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  Lord  Glasgow’s  mind  as  to  cause  him  to  publish  a 
complaint  against  his  trainer,  Mr.  John  Scott.  He  has  lately 
removed  his  horses  from  Yorkshire  to  Newmarket,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  change  of  quarters  will  change  his  luck.  It 
certainly  is  very  disappointing  to  be  only  just  beaten  for 
almost  all  the  great  prizes  of  the  Turf.  Lord  Glasgow  was 
second  with  General  Peel  for  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  last  year, 
and  for  the  Claret  Stakes  and  Ascot  Cup  this  year ;  and  he  has 
also  been  second  for  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  with  White 
Duck,  and  for  the  Alexandra  Plate  at  Ascot  with  Strafford.  He 
had  in  General  Peel  a  horse  that  in  an  ordinary  year  might  have 
won  the  three  great  races,  and  become  as  famous  as  West 
Australian  or  Gladiateur.  The  General  has  absolutely  no  fault 
except  that  he  is  rather  wanting  in  pluck  for  a  severe  light. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  many  heroes  on  four  legs  or  two  have 
had  this  same  weakness,  but  some  of  them  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  keep  it  uurevealed  diming  their  careers  on  earth. 
When  The  Flying  Dutchman  was  in  his  glory,  detractors  dared 
to  whisper  that  even  he  would  have  shut  up  if  collared,  and 
envy  might  remark  that  Gladiateur 's  speed  has  hitherto  been  so 
great  as  to  prevent  his  spirit  from  being  thoroughly  tested  in  a 
close  race.  The  lively  look  and  bounding  action  of  Ely,  as  he 
cantered  before  his  races,  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  on  the  Turf. 
He  came  out  fresh  and  gay  for  the  deciding  heat  for  the  Ascot  Cup, 
and,  forcing  the  pace  all  through,  he  rau  General  Peel  to  a  stand¬ 
still  and  won  as  he  liked.  Fille  de  l’Air,  who  could  not  live  with 
the  English  horses  in  the  Cup  race  on  Thursday,  won  the  Alexandra 
Plate  over  a  longer  course  and  under  a  heavier  weight  on  Friday. 
As  Baragah  had  run  Ely  to  a  head  in  the  same  week,  it  was 
thought  that  in  Ely's  absence  he  could  hardly  miss  the  Plate. 
But  Baragah  was  beaten  by  several  lengths.  Lord  Glasgow’s 
Strafford  ran  a  splendid  race  home  with  the  mare,  who  was, 
however,  giving  him  7  lbs.  instead  of  taking  an  allowance,  and 
with  the  usual  ill-luck  of  his  stable  he  just  got  beaten  by  a  head. 
This  race  was  the  termination  of  the  strange  career  of  Fille  de 
l’Air  in  England.  The  mysterious  manner  in  which  she  alternately 
won  and  lost  has  provoked  much  adverse  comment  at  various 
times.  But  now  that  she  has  left  us  we  will  say  nothing  of  her 
except  this,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  mares  ever  bred  in  any 
country,  and  as  great  an  ornament  of  Count  Lagrange’s  stud  as 
Gladiateur  himself. 


REVIEWS. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  FREDERICK  ROBERTSON.* 

HE  remains  of  Mr.  Robertson  himself  contained  in  these 
volumes  are  interesting,  and  some  of  the  letters  are  very 
good ;  but  Mr.  Brooke  s  accoimt  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  life  seems  to 
us  ill-conceived  and  overdone.  There  was  very  little  to  tell  of 
Mr.  Robertson— there  was  only  a  character  and  mind  to  be  shown; 
and  the  fault  of  Mr.  Brooke’s  attempt  to  show  it  is  that  he 
writes  as  if  on  a  constant  strain.  And  this  want  of  relief  arises, 
not  from  anything  necessary  in  the  subject,  but  from  his  deliber¬ 
ately  choosing  to  keep  up  a  tone  unnaturally  and  artificially 
tragic.  The  effect  is  monotonous,  and  we  get  provoked  at  meeting 
everywhere  with  the  implied  admonition  to  keep  our  thoughts  on 
the  stretch  if  we  would  worthily  contemplate  and  do  justice,  to 
the  subject  of  the  story.  It  is  strange  that  biographers  will  not 
see  that  the  biographies  which  take  hold  of  us,  and  persuade  us  of 
their  truth,  and  live,  are  not  those  of  the  heroic  and  intense  style 
of  writing,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  be  always  asking  himself 
the  question,  Am  I  thinking  and  feeling  up  to  the  height  of  my 
theme  P  am  I  writing  with  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  the 
delicacy  of  sympathy,  proper  to  it?  am  I  duly  sensible  of  the 
gifts  and  greatness  which  put  the  man  far  above  the  crowd,  and 
am  I  showing  myself  adequately  impressed  by  them  P  Where 
biography  is  replaced  by  idealizing  portrait-painting,  the  result  is 
rarely  successful ;  and  what  makes  it  fail  is,  not  any  amount  of 
eulogy  or  admiration,  even  if  excessive,  but  the  appearance  of 
forced  writing,  of  the  effort  to  keep  things  at  an  unreal  pitch, 
of  imposing  upon  us  a  lesson.  In  one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Robertson 
remarks  on  the  admirable  way  in  which,  in  Stanley’s  Life  of 
Arnold,  the  biographer  retires  out  of  sight,  and  makes  his  book 
the  transparent  medium  for  showing  his  subject.  Mr.  Brooke 
would  have  done  better  if  he  had  taken  a  hint  which  must  have 
come  under  his  notice. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  a  remarkable  man,  but  his  biographer  seems 
to  think  that  everything  about  him  must  be  made  to  appear  re¬ 
markable.  The  onesided  and  morbid  exaggeration  which  affects 
Mr.  Brooke’s  general  conception  of  the  character  and  life  which  he 
describes  leads  him  into  unconscious  exaggeration  in  details.  To 
take  a  very  slight  but  characteristic  instance.  After  his  break  at 
Cheltenham  with  the  Evangelical  party,  and  just  before  he  went 
to  Brighton,  Mr.  Robertson  took  charge  for  a  short  time  of  one  of  the 
Oxford  parishes.  On  the  3rd  of  May  he  writes  from  Cheltenham 
that  he  has  just  accepted  St.  Ehbe’s,  and  hopes,  though  not  without 
misgiving,  that  “  the  work  on  which  he  is  going  to  enter  may 
be  blest  ”  ;  on  which  Mr.  Brooke  writes : — 

In  appearance,  at  least,  that  work  was  blest.  The  place  entirely  yielded  to 
him.  The  usual  attendants  at  the  church,  as  well  as  the  rough  and  poor 
people  of  the  parish,  among  whom  he  laboured  faithfully,  made  themselves 
over  to  him  at  once.  The  undergraduates,  a  sensitive  token  of  a  man’s  worth, 
dropped  in  one  by  one.  atjirst,  and  then  rushed  to  hear  him  in  crowds.  ‘  Every 
Sunday,'  says  a  friend  who  visited  him  at  Oxford,  ‘  the  church  was  thronged 
with  these  young  men,  who  hung  breathlessly  on  every  word  he  uttered.’ 
Here  then,  for  the  first  tune,  he  began  to  make  himself  felt,  and  to  feel  what 
he  could  do. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  this  somewhat  trite  description  of  the  way 
in  which  a  popular  minister  enters  on  his  work  would  have  been 
verified  in  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Robertson  was,  if  only  there  had  been 
time ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  St.  Ebbe’s  people  may  have  been 
remarkably  docile  and  alive  to  unusual  excellence.  But  he  had 
not  yet  entered  on  his  charge  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  July  “  he  was  only  waiting  till  the  Bishop  could  release 
him  to  move  to  Brighton,”  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
the  first  days  of  August.  Two  months  is  a  short  time  for  a 
man  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  a  parish ;  and  as  to  the 
undergraduates,  whatever  may  be  the  sharpness  of  their  scent  after 
a  good,  preacher,  they  must  have  been  in  this  case  more  than 
usually  quick  in  finding  him  out.  For  in  that  year,  1 847,  Com¬ 
memoration  and  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Vacation  were  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  four  or 
live  Sundays  for  undergraduates  to  become  acquainted  with  him, 
and  then  to  rush  “  in  crowds  every  Sunday,  to  hang  breathlessly  ” 
on  his  preaching.  This  is  a  childish  way  of  magnifying  a  man 
whose  powers  as  a  preacher  surely  need  nothing  but  sober  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  It  is  a  dangerous  suspicion  for  a  biographer  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  that  he  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
making  his  hero  equally  interesting,  and  different  from  vulgar  men, 
at  every  step  of  his  story ;  that  he  is  writing  according  to  an  idea, 
rather  than  according  to  evidence.  This  exaggeration  shows  itself  in 
other  ways,  especially  in  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  what  there  was  of 
sorrow  and  suffering  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  course.  We  are  reminded 
at  every  turn  that  he  was  the  victim  of  unceasing  attack,  slander, 
factiousness,  and  ill-usage ;  that  he  stood  alone,  feeling  deeply 
his  solitariness;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  and 
boldness  and  love  of  truth,  doing  his  work  all  through  at  the 
cost  of  pain  and  exhaustion,  and  sinking  prematurely  under  his 
labours.  The  way  in  which  this  is  dwelt  upon  makes  it  painful 
and  oppressive  to  follow  Mr.  Brooke’s  account.  But  we  do  not 
find  this  impression  confirmed  by  Mr.  Robertson’s  own  letters. 
He  was  a  man,  no  doubt,  at  times  almost  morbidly  excitable  and 
sensitive  ;  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  had  the  burden  of 
bad  health  in  a  very  painful  form.  Sorrow,  pain,  and  trouble 
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chequer  all  lives,  even  the  most  successful,  and  especially  the  lives 
of  those  who  feel  deeply  and  aim  high.  But  his  letters,  if  they 
represent — as  they  undoubtedly  do — keen  suffering,  represent  also 
thorough  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  life,  and  all  that  comes 
with  an  active  intellect,  many  interests,  and  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  power.  If  Mr.  Robertson  met  with  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
from  theological  opponents,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
quite  able,  and  not  backward,  to  give  them  as  good  as  they  brought. 
And  if  his  position  was  one  in  which  he  stood  aloof  from  people 
around  him,  and  felt  himself,  as  he  said  —  not,  it  must  be 
added,  without  a  touch  of  satisfaction — “  a  theological  Ishmael,” 
and  in  “  defiant  isolation,”  it  was  a  position  in  which  it  is  an 
absurd  misstatement  to  say  that  he  wanted  sympathy.  He  had 
not  the  sympathy  of  people  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  But  he 
had  in  abundance  the  sympathy  of  others  whom  he  valued  more. 
It  is  simply  silly,  with  the  evidence  of  letters  and  other  testimonies 
such  as  Mr.  Brooke  himself  gives,  to  raise  the  impression  through¬ 
out.  of  a  life  mysteriously  doomed  to  misunderstanding  and  sorrow, 
and  to  make  this  continuous  call  on  our  compassion,  as  if  there 
was  something  exceptionally  melancholy  and  mournful  in  Mr. 
Robertson’s  career.  He  suffered  from  the  effect  of  overwork  on  a 
nervous  temperament,  resulting  in  painful  and  deadly  mischief  to 
the  brain.  He  suffered  ns  all  suffer  who  take  a  prominent  position 
in  the  great  debates  of  their  time.  But  living  men  have  been 
called  worse  names  than  he  was  called  without  making  any  great 
ado  about  it.  It  is  probably  not  doing  him  justice,  it  is  certainly 
doing  no  honour  to  his  memory,  to  talk  about  its  having  “  cost 
him  his  ease,  and  at  last  his  life,”  to  preach  and  speak  as  he  did ; 
of  his  having  “  met  the  fate  of  those  who  are  beyond  their  time  ”  ; 
of  his  having  lived  under  a  presentiment  that  “  his  work  would  kill 
him  ” ;  and  that  “  as  he  spoke  much  of  truth,  he  was  crowned 
with  its  crown — the  crown  of  thorns.”  To  overstate  and  make 
too  much  of  what  a  man  has  had  to  go  through  is  the  way  to 
make  people  do  less  than  justice  in  their  feelings  about  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  Mr.  Brooke’s  account  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  He  has  very  little  to  tell,  beyond  what  is  obvious  on 
the  surface,  of  what  is  really  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Mr.  Robertson’s  life — the  great  change  in  his  religious  convictions, 
and  the  process  of  thought  which  led  to  it.  For  a  great  change 
it  was  ;  and,  from  Mr.  Brooke’s  way  of  writing,  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  takes  in  its  real  extent  and  measure.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  that  biography  has  to  record  the  mental  struggles  of  a 
man  who,  having  not  merely  adopted,  more  or  less  on  traditional 
grounds,  the  Evangelical  modes  of  regarding  religion,  but  having 
strongly  and  deliberately  committed  himself  to  them  as  an  un¬ 
flinching  partisan  and  upholder  of  them  against  pressing  and 
formidable  assailants,  has,  not  in  certain  points  merely,  but  com¬ 
pletely  and  for  good — in  theory,  and  still  more  in  spirit  and  taste 
and  character — emancipated  himself  from  them.  Mr.  Robertson 
was  a  convert,  the  prominent  convert,  from  the  religion  of  Exeter 
Hall ;  and  it  was  not  a  greater  change,  if  the  things  may  be 
compared,  when  Hr.  Newman  gave  up  Anglicanism,  or  when 
Lamennais  broke  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  is,  he  had 
passionately  and  exclusively  accepted  a  system  as  divine ;  and  he 
came  to  look  upon  it,  not  as  imperfect,  but  as  utterly  false,  hollow, 
and  bad.  The  change  in  him  was  even  greater  than  in  the 
persons  just  named,  for  they  were  essentially  the  same — the  same 
in  power,  the  same  in  their  tendencies  and  leading  rules  of  thought 
— before  and  after  the  change ;  but  in  him  the  whole  man  was 
changed.  When  we  read  of  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
and  read  of  him  at  the  end,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we 
are  reading  of  the  same  person.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
sharp  than  the  contrast  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  time — 
between  the  narrow,  weak,  hide-bound  religionism  of  the  earlier 
period,  hot  in  its  bigotry,  guiltless  of  thought,  unreal  in  words, 
and  the  breadth  and  power  and  boldness,  the  manly  largeness 
and  freedom,  the  truth  and  range  and  subtlety  of  feeling,  which 
mark  the  later.  How  the  one  man  could  ever  have  been  the 
other,  or  have  turned  into  the  other,  seemingly  not  different,  but 
opposite  and  irreconcileable ;  how,  being  what  he  was  at  Brighton, 
he  ever  could  have  been  what  he  was  at  Oxford  and  Chelten¬ 
ham;  how,  with  the  strength  and  independence  and  originality 
which  he  showed  at  last,  he  ever  could  have,  not  merely  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  to  the  meagre  and  unlovely  conventionalities  of 
Evangelicalism,  but  zealously  embraced  it  as  the  only  and  sufficient 
form  of  heavenly  truth,  is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  about  him. 
He  is  perfectly  intelligible  at  the  close  of  his  life.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  he  left  the  Evangelicals  and  hated  them ;  the  puzzle 
is  how  he  ever  could  have  been  one  of  the  party  which  he  came 
to  dislike  and  despise  so  much — how  he  could  ever  have  entered 
so  unreservedly  into  their  views,  their  formulae,  their  artificial  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  limited  sympathies.  But  at  starting  there  was  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  what  he  was  to  be.  It  is  not  worth  while 
dwelling  on  his  undergraduate  and  early  clerical  life.  When  it  is 
said  that  he  was  a  thorough  Evangelical  in  feeling,  language,  and 
conduct,  all  is  said.  The  only  touch  worth  noticing  is  a  trifling 
incident — an  occasion  on  which,  in  his  undergraduate  days,  he  was 
brought  into  collision  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  whom  he  afterwards  came 
to  admire  so  deeply,  and  with  whom  he  had .  not  a  few  points  of 
resemblance,  both  in  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  A  friend 
writes  thus : — 

One  of  the  occasions  on  which  I  paid  Robertson  a  short  visit  I  went  with 
him  to  the  Union.  He  was  to  speak  that  evening.  The  subject  of  debate 
was  the  moral  tendency  or  otherwise  of  the  Theatre.  Robertson  opened  the 
discussion.  I  sat  next  to  him,  and  he  was  somewhat  nervous,  it  being  about 
the  second  time  he  had  spoken.  Beiore  he  got  up  to  speak,  pressing  his 
hand  on  my  knee,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  “  Davies,  pray  for  me !  ”  The 


tenor  of  his  observations  was  opposed  to  the  idea  that  theatrical  representa¬ 
tions  could  legitimately  be  made  the  channel  of  conveying  any  really  good 
moral  influence  or  instruction.  Robertson  was  answered  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
a  very  ingenious  and  somewhat  sarcastic  speech,  which  excited  much 
laughter  in  the  room.  With  considerable  circumlocution  and  innuendo  he 
was  describing  a  certain  person  to  whose  influence  he  probably  thought 
Robertson  had,  in  his  observations,  given  too  much  consideration,  when 
Robertson  said  in  my  ear,  “  Why,  the  man  is  describing  the  devil  !  ” 
lie  started  iu  life — older,  and  also  more  mature  in  character, 
than  most  of  bis  University  contemporaries — an  uncompromising, 
decided,  undoitbting  Evangelical.  So  be  was  at  Winchester.  So 
be  was  for  a  time  at  Cheltenham.  Turn  over  a  few  pages,  and 
everything  is  changed.  The  very  style  of  letter-writing  seems  to 
belong  to  a  different  person.  It  is  not  only  not  the  same  set  of 
thoughts  and  principles,  but  the  man,  though  the  same,  has  come 
to  think  what  be  lately  most  deeply  believed  in,  what  be  preached 
and  euforced  and  fought  for,  to  be  the  most  mischievous  and  de¬ 
spicable  of  impostures.  Our  words  are  not  stronger  than  bis : — 
My  motto  of  life  is  “  None  but  Christ,”  not  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  sickliest  cant  that  has  appeared  since  the  Pharisees  hare 
record  to  the  gracious  words  which  he  spake,  and  then  tried  to  cast  him  head¬ 
long  from  the  hill  of  Nazareth  ...  I  think  that  some  Pantheists  are  nearer 
the  truth  than  most  Evangelicals  ...  In  proportion  as  I  adore  Christ  .  .  . 
exactly  in  that  proportion  do  I  abhor  that  which  calls  itself  Evangelicalism. 
These  systems  [he  says,  later  on,  and  more  deliberately,  classing  together 
Tractarianism  and  Sabbatarianism],  as  systems,  will  not  produce  animals  as 
noble  even  as  the  dog  is,  though  I  admit  that  there  are  some  of  the  noblest 
of  species  hampered  C}'  them,  and  also  that  some  who  never  can  be  made 
nobler  are  kept  by  them  from  doing  harm. 

This  is  the  change.  It  is  not  a  growth  and  development,  but  an 
abrupt  and  complete  snap  and  breach.  And  of  the  course  and 
train  of  thought  that  marked  it  Mr.  Brooke  tells  us  little.  Of 
course  it  is  not  difficult,  with  the  experience  of  recent  years  fresh 
in  our  minds,  to  guess.  But  where  there  has  been  so  great  a 
change,  and  one  so  violent  and  apparently  so  rapid,  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  to  feel  an  interest  about  the  particular  influences,  occasions, 
and  difficulties,  which  determined  and  shaped  it.  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  Mr.  Brooke  bad  fully  realized  its  nature,  though  be  states 
as  strongly  as  possible  the  fact— that  on  one  side  of  the  line, 
and,  we  may  say,  of  a  certain  year,  Mr.  Robertson  was  a  strong 
Evangelical,  and  on  the  other  side  had  not  only  ceased  to  be 
one,  but  bad  become  a  stern,  and,  as  Mr.  Brooke  himself  thinks, 
not  always  a  fair  denouncer  of  Evangelicals — be  would  have  made 
more  attempts  to  trace  its  beginnings  and  progress.  But  be  only 
shows  us  its  end.  All  at  once,  while  Mr.  Robertson’s  course  seems 
the  settled  and  deliberate  one  of  a  man  who  has  taken  bis  side,  we 
are  told  of  doubts  and  questionings  beginning  to  stir  within  him,  of 
the  torture  which  they  caused  him,  of  the  pain  which  it  gave  him 
to  preach,  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  party,  of  the  shock,  up¬ 
turning  his  whole  inward  being,  with  which  he  felt  he  must  break 
with  it.  We  are  told  too  that  all  this  came  to  a  bead  only  towards 
the  end  of  his  Cheltenham  life ;  and  we  have  mysterious  allusions 
to  “  an  outward  blow  —  the  sudden  ruin  of  a  friendship  which  be 
bad  wrought,  as  he  imagined,  for  ever  into  his  being  ”  —  which 
accelerated  the  crisis  within,  and  entirely  overthrew  all  his  early 
faiths.  There  is  proof  enough  in  bis  own  letters  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  severity  of  the  inward  struggle  and  trial.  It  left  its 
mark  on  him  through  the  rest  of  bis  life.  But  there  is 
so  little  in  what  is  at  first  shown  us  of  him  to  threaten  or  to 
promise  all  this  that  we  look  out  for  some  distinct  marks  and  steps 
in  the  great  transition,  some  measures  of  the  growing  revolution 
and  unfolding  thoughts.  Of  course  they  may  now  be  irrecover¬ 
able.  But  a  great  change  in  a  mind  of  singular  force  and  earnest¬ 
ness  is  a  great  event,  worth  knowing  about ;  and  it  is  not  telling  us 
anything  to  tell  us  vaguely  of  doubts  and  questionings,  of  reading, 
and  of  intellectual  and  inquiring  friends,  and  to  say  that  be  found 
hollowness  and  unreality  among  Evangelicals.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  one  thing  which  all  this  illustrates  is  that  Mr. 
Robertson,  like  many  great  men,  was  apt  all  through  bis  life  to 
speak  sometimes  too  fast  and  too  confidently. 

The  real  interest  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  life  lies  all  in  the  few 
year's,  six  or  seven,  during  which  be  worked  and  preached  at 
Brighton ;  and  during  this  period  Mr.  Robertson,  in  a  copious  and 
varied  correspondence,  shows  himself.  This  portion  of  the  work 
is  sufficiently  done,  and  Mr.  Robertson’s  own  letters — diversified  in 
their  subject,  full  of  vigour  and  fire,  keenness  of  thought,  and 
force  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  written  in  expressive  and  often 
beautiful  English — let  us  see  in  much  detail,  and  under  varied 
lights  and  shades,  the  mind  from  whence  came  those  remarkable 
sermons  which  have  raised  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  very 
first  rank  among  Christian  preachers.  The  man  and  his  public 
teaching  entirely  correspond.  His  words  were  those  of  one  who 
had  come  out  of  a  desperate  and  bitter  life-or-deatb  conflict,  and 
whose  genuine  power  had  been  discovered,  quickened,  and  braced 
to  the  utmost  by  the  stress  and  severity  of  the  crisis.  To  the  end 
be  bore  the  traces  of  that  fiery  trial  in  which  he  learned  the 
secret  of  liis  strength,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  if  he  bad  learned  it  in  a  less  violent  way, 
by  a  gradual  growth  of  thought,  instead  of  by  an  utter  and  sudden 
breakdown  and  reversal  of  old  convictions,  accompanied,  as  it 
appears,  by  some  painful  breakdown  of  personal  trust.  The  sharp 
experience  fell  in  with  native  tendencies  in  bis  character,  and  left 
behind  a  fierceness  and  a  sensitiveness  which  contrasted  curiously 
with  the  breadth  of  his  views  about  tolerance,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  sincerity  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  capacity  of  his 
character  for  the  widest  sympathies  : — 

My  misfortune  or  happiness  [he  says]  is  power  of  sympathy.  I  can  feel 
with  the  Brahmin,  the  Rantheist,  the  Stoic,  the  Platonist,  the  Transcen- 
deutulist,  the  Epicurean.  At  least  I  feel  the  side  of  U  tilitarianism  which 
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seems  like  truth,  though  I  have  more  antipathy  to  it  than  to  anything  else. 
I  can  sutler  with  the  I  ractarian,  tenderly  shrinking  from  the  gulf  blackening 
before  him. 

But,  as  Mr.  Brooke  adds,  “  lie  was  easily  jarred.”  It  is  all 
very  well  for  his  biographer  to  repeat  after  him  that  he  was 
essentially  of  a  martial,  soldierlike,  combative  temperament; 
that  his  spirit  rose  to  the  strife,  and  eagerly  confronted  the 
danger;  that  he  never  lost  his  early  longing  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  felt  to  the  end  touches  of  disappointment  that  he  was  not 
with  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  "the  Third,”  charging,  and  taking 
the  chance  of  sword-play  with  Sikh  horsemen,  at  Moodkee  or 
Sobraon,  instead  of  preaching  and  fighting  with  Sabbatarians 
and  the  Record  at  Brighton.  Ilis  earnest  and  genuine  confession 
of  wrathfulness  and  hatred,  where  he  thought  them  due,  is  not  one 
of  the  points  which  we  like  least  about  him.  He  prided  himself 
on  this  heroic,  Achillean  capacity  for  a  divine  anger,  of  which 
some  examples  are  to  bo  found  in  the  following  extracts : — 

The  indignation  [writes  Mr.  Brooke]  with  which  he  heard  of  a  base  act 
was  so  intense  that  it  rendered  him  sleepless.  His  wrath  was  terrible,  and 
it  did  not  evaporate  in  words.  It  was  Christlike  indignation.  With  those 
who  were  weak,  crushed  with  remorse,  fallen,  his  compassion,  long-suffering, 
and  tenderness  were  as  beautiful  as  they  were  unfailing.  But  falsehood, 
hypocrisy,  the  sin  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  stirred  him  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  being.  “  I  have  seen  him,”  writes  one  of  his  friends,  “  grind  his 
teeth  and  clench  his  fist  when  passing  a  man  who,  he  knew,  was  bent  on 
destroying  an  innocent  girl.”  “  My  blood,”  he  writes  himself,  after  a  con¬ 
versation  on  the  wrongs  of  women,  “was  running  liquid  fire.” 

He  writes  himself — “  Mr.  E.  remarked  in  conversation  that  our  Lord  never 
once  used  irony.  I  alleged  Mark  vii.  9,  ‘  Full  well  ye  reject,’ &c.,  which 
was  universally  admitted  to  be  decisive.  Then  came  the  maxim,  that  the 
indignation  expressed  by  Him  against  hypocrisy  was  no  precedent  for  us, 
as  He  spoke  as  a  divine  person.  1  contended  that  it  was  human,  and  that  if 
a  man  did  not  feel  something  of  the  same  spirit  under  similar  circumstances, 
if  his  blood  did  not  boil  with  indignation,  nor  the  syllable  of  withering 
justice  rise  to  his  lips,  he  could  not  even  conceive  His  spirit.  Mr.  E. 
agreed  to  this,  to  my  surprise,  and  told  an  anecdote.  ‘  Could  you  not  have 
felt  indignation  for  that,  liobertson  ?’  My  blood  was  at  that  moment  running 
fire  ;  not  at  his  story,  however ;  and  1  remembered  that  I  had  once  in  m3' 
life  stood  before  my  fellow-creature  with  words  that  scathed  and  blasted  ; 
once  in  m3’  life  I  felt  a  terrible  might  ;  I  knew,  and  rejoiced  to  know,  that  I 
v’as  inflicting  the  sentence  of  a  coward’s  and  a  liar’s  hell.” 

“  I  felt,”  he  sa3’S,  discussing  Macbeth,  and  Macduif’s  revenge,  “  I  felt  as  if 
to  have  a  firm  grip  of  a  sword  in  a  villain’s  heart  were  the  intensest 
rapture  this  earth  has  to  give — the  only  thing  which  such  as  Macduff  had 
worth  living  for.” 

A  man  is  certainly  not  the  worse  for  blazing  up  into  indignation 
against  wrong,  and  being  savage  with  what  is  base  and  vile  and 
false.  But  there  was  more  in  him  than  this ;  there  was  a  temper 
of  antagonism  which  did  not  add  either  nobleness  or  strength  to 
his  views  or  his  work.  It  made  him  exaggerate  most  unduly 
and  weakly  his  loneliness  and  isolation,  as  if  it  were  a  strange  and 
singular  portion  for  a  man  who  told  everybody  round  him  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  as  if  he  had  all  enemies,  and  no  generous 
and*  enthusiastic  friends.  And  it  made  him,  in  an  equally  weak 
and  unworthy  way,  impatient  and  irritable  at  the  criticism  and 
opposition  which  his  avowedly  novel  manner  of  speaking  called 
forth.  People  at  Brighton,  we  suppose,  are  much  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  though  there  seems  to  be  an  affectation — signs  of  which 
appear  in  Mr.  Kobertson’s  letters— of  saying  that  excitement  of  all 
sorts  is  keener  there  than  elsewhere ;  that  people  live  fast  in 
Brighton,  and  consume  life  more  prodigally.  Brighton  Evan¬ 
gelicals  were,  we  doubt  not,  generally  absurd,  sometimes  unhand¬ 
some,  unfair,  and  unveracious.  But  there  is  something  unmanly 
in  Mr.  Robertson’s  perpetual  complaints  of  slander,  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  and  persecution.  With  great  courage  and  love  of  truth,  he 
never  shrank  from  wounding  prejudices;  but  then  he  wondered 
that  these  prejudices  showed  themselves  in  their  natural  way.  It 
was  his  mission  to  speak  boldly  and  strongly,  but  he  was  unable 
to  bear  the  conditions  of  a  popular  give-and-take  conflict.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  was  sharply  criticized  and  roundly  abused ;  but  did  he 
expect  anything  difierent  when  he  undertook  to  tell  every  preacher 
round  him,  right  and  left,  that  he  did  not  know  his  business,  and 
that  the  ordinary  way  of  teaching  and  believing  religion  was  false, 
stupid,  and  base  P  We  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  Evan¬ 
gelicalism,  and  certainly  no  one  ever  characterized  it  more 
mercilessly ;  but  we  cannot  help  wondering  sometimes  that  he 
did  not  remember  that  he  himself  had  been  an  Evangelical. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  peculiar  position  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
reconciled,  somehow  or  other,  the  full  sense  of  modern  difficulties 
about  religion  with  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  clinging  to  the 
belief  of  it,  and  with  a  most  vigorous,  telling,  practical  preaching 
of  it.  He  doubted,  and  worked  through  his  doubts  to  ground  on 
which  he  raised  a  very  striking  fabric  of  Christian  instruction. 
But  he  taught  more  as  a  prophet  and  a  poet  than  as  a  reasoner 
or  a  theologian.  Ilis  Evangelical  experience  sickened  him  of 
dogmas,  and  even  of  divinity  altogether.  His  views  of  the  subjects 
which  are  ordinarily  represented  by  doctrines  were  intentionally 
and  deliberately  indefinite ;  and  he  was  never  ashamed,  when 
pushed  for  explanations,  of  the  answer,  "  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot 
tell.”  His  views  rested  avowedly  on  immediate  convictions  and 
intuitive  perceptions,  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  in  the  soul 
to  which  conscience  and  the  highest  poetry  make  appeal;  and 
they  found  their  confirmation  and  support  in  the  vivid  and  ever¬ 
present  faith  with  which  he  realized,  with  the  deepest  adoration, 
the  blending  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  Christian  truths  had  been 
"  crystallized  into  form,”  “  petrified  into  dogmas,”  “  lost  amid 
bad  metaphysics,”  by  Churchmen,  Romanists,  and  Evangelicals, 
his  object  was  to  extract,  in  a  fresher  and  more  living  shape — one 
which  both  the  conscience  and  the  deeper  feelings  of  his  hearers 


would  welcome,  and  their  common  sense  approve — the  truths  which 
all  meant,  but  could  not  express.  He  thus  sketches  out  his  leading 
principles : — 

The  principles  on  which  I  have  taught : 

hirst,  lhe  establishment  of  positive  truth,  instead  of  the  negative  destruc¬ 
tion  of  error.  Secondly,  I  hat  truth  is  made  up  ot  two  opposite  propositions, 
and  not  found  in  a  via  media  between  the  two.  Thirdly,  That  spiritual 
truth  is  discerned  by  the  spirit,  instead  of  intellectually  in  propositions  ;  and, 
therefore,  truth  should  be  taught  suggest ively,  not  dogmatically.  Fourthly, 
That  belief  in  the  human  character  of  Christ’s  humanity  must  be  ante¬ 
cedent  to  belief  in  His  divine  origin.  Fifthly,  That  Christianity,  as  its 
teachers  should,  works  from  the  inward  to  the  outward,  and  not  vice  vend. 
Sixthl}’,  The  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 

He  says  again — 

I  am  thinking  of  briefly  reviewing  some  of  the  leading  principles  which  I 
have  aimed  at  inculcating,  such  as  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil; 
positive  truth,  instead  of  negative  error  ;  belief  in  the  divine  character  of 
Christ’s  humanity,  antecedent  to  belief  in  its  divine  origin  ;  spiritual  truth 
discerned  b\-  the  soul  instead  of  the  intellect,  in  opposition  to  rationalism  ; 
truth  made  up  of  two  opposite  propositions,  instead  of  a  via  media  between 
the  two. 

This  sounds  rather  vague ;  but  we  need  not  say  into  wbat  close 
applications  and  real  lessons  of  conduct  it  actually  expanded.  The 
intentional  indefiniteness  of  his  teaching — based,  as  he  says,  “  not 
on  divinity  ”  and  “  theological  caricatures  of  humanity,”  but  on 
wide  and  natural  views  of  man,  “  on  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  and  Coleridge  and  Philip  von  Artevelde,”  and  on 
his  own  thoughts  about  the  Gospels— has  its  advantages ;  it  has 
breadth,  freedom,  life,  impressiveness.  But  there  is  the  further 
question  of  the  basis  on  which  it  goes,  of  truth,  and  the  searching 
inquiries  of  deeper  thought  ;  and  whether  these  beautiful  com¬ 
positions,  elevating,  manly,  and  touching  as  they  are,  will  do  as 
much  as  their  author  hoped  to  help  the  perplexed  and  bewildered, 
may  perhaps  be  a  question. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  last  days  is  very  touching.  His 
work  and  its  circumstances,  whatever  they  were,  broke  him  down. 
The  drag  of  it  had  long  been  very  heavy.  The  exhaustion  of 
thought,  and  still  more  of  bringing  out  his  thoughts  in  preaching, 
seems  to  have  been  excessive  and  unnatural.  And  though  he  must 
have  had  pleasure  in  his  work,  he  felt  keenly — and,  as  his  wont 
was,  exaggerated  unduly — the  drudgery  of  a  Brighton  pulpit. 
"Would  to  God  I  were  not  a  mere  pepper-cruet  to  give  a  relish 
to  the  palates  of  the  Brightonians.”  "I  wish  I  did  not  hate 
preaching  so  much,  but  the  degradation  of  being  a  Brighton 
preacher  is  almost  intolerable.”  “  The  talker  is,  to  my  mind,  of 
necessity  the  smallest  of  human  souls ;  his  soul  must  ever  dwindle, 
dwindle,  dwindle.”  The  letters  are  full  of  such  unchecked  ex¬ 
pressions  of  weariness.  It  was  a  sign  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  Disease  of  the  brain,  for  some  time  threatening,  assailed 
him  at  length  in  a  form  which  was  hopeless.  It  maimed  his 
powers,  but  left  him  to  the  full  the  sad  consciousness  of  all  that 
he  was  gradually  losing.  It  tortured  him,  and  took  away  more 
and  more  memory  and  the  ability  to  think,  but  left  him  all  the 
power  to  understand  and  feel.  Yet  he  bore  up  without  flinching 
to  the  last ;  to  the  last  a  formidable  antagonist  to  those  who 
provoked  him  ;  to  the  last  preserving  his  characteristic  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  pain,  and  manfully  enduring  it.  His  work  was  done  early. 
He  was  onlj'  thirty-seven  when  he  had  won  a  name  as  a  preacher 
second  to  none  in  his  generation,  and  had  reminded  the  world 
once  more  that  there  may  be  as  much  originality  and  genius  in 
sermons  as  in  anything  else.  But  he  was  one  of  those  who  have 
stirred  the  feelings  and  awakened  the  conscience  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  rather  than  succeeded  in  answering  their  questions. 


ETIIICS  OF  THE  DUST.* 

R.  RUSKIN  reverses  in  his  new  volume  what  has  of  late 
years  been  bis  favourite  method  of  composition.  As  a  rule, 
he  has  taken  to  talking  a  great  deal  of  perverse  nonsense  in  a 
vigorous  and  admirable  style.  In  the  present  instance,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  teaching  is  comparatively  excellent,  if  we  remember 
the  audience  for  which  it  was  designed,  while  the  form  into  which 
he  has  chosen  to  throw  it  is  whimsical  and  incongruous  and  silly 
beyond  all  measure.  The  book  professes  to  be  a  sort  of  idealized 
report  of  ten  dialogues  between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  a  parcel  of  girls 
at  a  boarding-school  in  the  country,  where  he  was  endeavouring 
at  once  to  teach  them  something  about  mineralogy,  and  “  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  young  girls  who  were  ready  to  work 
earnestly  and  systematically  a  vital  interest  in  the  subject  of  their 
study.”  Everybody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  author’s  tone  of 
mind,  as  it  is  to  be  discovered  in  his  writings,  will  know  without 
being  told  that  tbe  book  contains  very  little  indeed  about  crystals, 
and  a  great  deal  about  human  nature,  and  religion,  and  art,  and 
the  accursed  spirit  of  the  age,  and  most  other  things  besides.  And 
this  is  the  case.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  admits,  no  science  can  be  learned 
in  play ;  and  we  may  add  that  no  science  can  be  learned 
either  in  that  or  in  any  other  way  when  the  teacher  feels  at  liberty, 
at  any  moment  he  pleases,  to  leave  the  subject  in  band  and  stray 
at  bis  own  sweet  will  all  over  the  universe.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  elements  of  crystallization  enter  into  the  hook  at  all,  they  are 
an  intrusive  bore.  We  should  suppose  that  the  school-girls 
learnt  positively  nothing  about  crystals  from  the  random  talk 
of  their  instructor  and  themselves.  And  besides  teaching  them 
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nothing  whatever  about  science,  Mr.  Ruslan  seems  to  think  it 
part  of  his  duty  to  imbue  them  with  the  bitterest  contempt  for 
the  scientific  spirit.  Philosopher  is  his  name  for  fool.  Instead  of 
contributing  something  to  the  important  task  of  informing  bare 
science  with  a  spirit  of  grace  and  beauty  and  moral  significance, 
he  fights  against  the  windmills  with  his  own  peculiar  weapon  of 
stupid  scoffing.  For  example,  he  is  puzzling  a  girl  of  eleven  as  to 
what  we  mean  by  life : — 

Do  you  think  you  don’t  know  whether  you  are  alive  or  not  ? 

(Isabel  ships  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  bach.) 

L.  Yes,  Isabel,  that’s  all  very  fine ;  and  you  and  1  may  call  that  being 
alive ;  but  a  modern  philosopher  calls  it  being  a  “  mode  of  motion.”  It 
requires  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  to  take  you  to  the  sideboard ;  and  exactly 
the  same  quantity  to  bring  you  back  again.  That’s  all. 

Isabel.  No,  it  isn’t.  And  besides,  I’m  not  hot. 

L.  I  am,  sometimes,  at  the  way  they  talk. 

So  the  modern  philosopher  is  demolished,  just  as  in  other  times 
“coxcombs  vanquish’d  Berkeley  with  a  grin.”  The  teacher 
returns  to  the  charge  triumphantly.  Three  or  four  pages  of  round 
abuse  culminate  in  the  astounding  assertion  that  a  modem  philo¬ 
sophy  is  little  more  than  the  expansion  of  Moliere’s  great 
sentence,  “  II  s’ensuit  de  la  que  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  beau  est 
dans  les  dictionnaires ;  il  n’y  a  que  les  mots  qui  sont  transposes.” 
That  is,  modern  philosophy  —  by  which  we  judge,  from  the  con¬ 
text,  that  Mr.  Buskin  means  physical  science  —  is  only  a  separator. 
It  divides  aud  analyses,  and  that  is  all.  Fancy  a  man  who  can 
talk  flippant  nonsense  such  as  this  presuming  to  teach  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  science  even  to  schoolgirls  !  “  You  may  always  stand  by  j 

Form  against  Force.  To  a  painter  the  essential  character  of  any¬ 
thing  is  the  form  of  it,  and  the  philosophers  cannot  touch  that.”  | 
The  first  objection  to  all  this  is  that  it  is  an  incongruous  paren-  j 
thesis.  Why  should  a  person  who  professes  to  be  talking  about  1 
crystals  suddenly  diverge  into  an  irrelevant  exaltation  of  painters,  ! 
and  a  silly  abuse  of  the  very  people  who  have  taught  us  all  we  j 
know  about  crystals  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  ingratitude  is  not  so  | 
great  in  Mr.  Buskin’s  case.  But  it  is  still  more  objectionable  that, 
in  the  face  of  his  denunciation  of  separators,  the  writer  is  him-  j 
self  the  most  gratuitous  and  wanton  of  all  separators.  Instead 
of  abusing  science  and  extolling  art,  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  j 
thing  to  show,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  points  of  contrast  j 
between  these  two  great  divisions  of  mental  activity,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  explain  how  each  has  its  function.  If  Mr.  Buskin 
were  to  lecture  on  physiology,  he  would,  we  presume,  think  it  the 
best  plan  to  sneer  at  the  dull  fools  who  study  the  nerves,  and  the 
organs,  and  the  rest,  when  they  might  be  practising  sculpture. 
Instead  of  disparaging  the  physiologist,  and  sneering  at  his  con¬ 
clusions,  would  it  not  be  better — supposing  him  to  be  incompetent 
to  go  into  physiological  details,  or  to  teach  his  pupils  what  they 
came  to  be  taught — at  least  to  show  that  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  Michael  Angelo’s  work  was  noble  and  inspiring,  therefore 
the  work  of  Muller  or  Dr.  Wagner  is  base  and  unreal,  and  alto¬ 
gether  pitiful  ? 

Mr.  Buskin  is  not  the  only  person  who  believes  in  the  un¬ 
worthy  saying,  that  it  is  our  ignorance  of  natural  things  that 
causes  all  our  admiration  and  reverence.  A  whole  school  of 
theologians,  and  all  transcendentalists,  insist  that  awe  and  love  of 
nature  can  only  exist  along  with  ignorance  of  its  laws.  Science, 
according  to  them,  by  drawing  aside  the  veil,  exposes  a  deity 
whom  men  cannot  worship.  As  if,  as  somebody  has  well  said, 
an  astronomer  must  have  less  love,  less  appreciation,  of  the  beauty 
of  the  stars,  than  the  people  who  believed  them  to  be  a  kind  of  oil 
lamp  which  God  sent  an  angel  to  light  up  every  night.  But  this 
is  the  fallacy  of  the  day.  It  is  the  fallacy  which  fills  bishops  and 
old  ladies,  and  all  other  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  who  are 
taken  in  by  it,  with  fear  and  confusion.  Theologians  apprehend 
that,  the  more  we  know  of  forces  and  the  more  we  simplify  the 
laws  of  forces,  the  less  ready  we  shall  be  to  revere  the  Creator  of 
force.  Mr.  Buskin  thinks  that  all  increase  of  knowledge  of  force 
is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  an  increased  contempt  for  form.  The 
logic  is  specially  wonderful  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Buskin’s  comprehension  of  the  historic  spirit  is  about  a3 
just,  and  as  much  to  be  admired,  as  his  prattle  about  the  scientific 
.spirit.  lie  says  that  the  influence  of  the  notion  of  future  reward 
upon  Christian  Europe  in  the  early  ages  was  a  poisoned  influence  ; 
and  so  far  we  agree  with  him,  there  is  a  selfish,  narrow,  and  anti¬ 
social  element  in  the  notion,  when  held  as  it  was  held  then,  un¬ 
modified  by  riper  ideas.  But  it  is  eminently  unreasonable  to  go  on 
to  say  that  “  When  it  had  become  the  principal  amusement  and 
most  admired  art  of  Christian  men  to  cut  one  another’s  throats, 
and  burn  one  another’s  towns,  of  course  the  few  feeble  or  reason¬ 
able  persons  left  who  desired  quiet,  safety,  good-fellowship,  got 
into  cloisters,  and  the  gentlest,  thoughtfullest,  noblest  men  and 
women  shut  themselves  up  precisely  where  they  could  be  of  least 
use.”  The  prime  characteristic  of  the  men  of  those  ages  was  that 
the  conception  of  use  was  unknown  to  them.  It  would  be  as 
unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  trudging  on  foot,  instead  of  going 
by  rail.  Society  advances  in ;  moral  as  in  physical  discoveries. 
There  were  no  railways  then,  and  there  was  nothing  like  the 
modern  idea  of  social  usefulness.  Duty  to  God  was  not  then 
expanded  so  as  to  embrace  a  sense  of  liberal  duty  to  man  as  well. 
Again,  how  could  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  noble  persons  be  useful  P 
There  were  only  two  lives  possible  in  those  times,  as  a  thoughtful 
biographer  of  St.  Bernard  has  graphically  shown.  If  a  man  was 
disinclined  to  fight,  the  only  thing  which  he  could  possibly  think  of 
as  something  better  was  to  pray.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do — 
no  other  mode  of  passing  the  time  between  birth  and  the  final 


departure  from  a  troublesome  world.  Were  the  thoughtful  noble 
people  to  go  up  and  down  among  the  Christian  men  who  were 
cutting  one  another’s  throats,  and  burning  one  another’s  towns, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  hortatory  Buskinades,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  But  further,  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  an  imitation  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  pleading,  the  quiet 
thoughtful  persons  who  went  into  cloisters  were  of  use.  They  were 
of  as  much  use  as  anybody  could  be  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  If  Mr.  Buskin  would  read  a  life  of  St.  Bernard,  for  instance, 
or  re-read  Mr.  Carlyle’s  story  of  the  Abbot  Samson,  with  some 
effort  to  grasp  the  idea  of  an  historic  development,  he  would 
assuredly  repent  of  the  fallacious  view  which  he  presented  to  his 
pupils. 

People  may  ask  what  on  earth  monks  have  to  do  with  crystals. 
They  forget  that  we  are  in  face  of  the  ethics  of  crystals.  Why  the 
lucubrations  should  have  been  made  to  hang  upon  crystals,  rather 
than  upon  oranges  or  nuts  or  fiddle-strings,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
explain.  The  chapters  are  headed  “  Crystal  Sorrows,”  “  Crystal 
Caprice,”  “  Crystal  Quarrels,”  “  The  Crystal  Best,”  and  so 
on.  If  for  crystal  one  reads  human,  the  titles  are  rather  more 
appropriate,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  more  intelligible.  The 
device  is  not  particularly  ingenious.  Some  crystals,  for  instance, 
form  themselves  into  irregular  and  fantastic  shapes  ;  so  this  is  a 
convenient  text  for  lecturing  little  girls  about  their  phantasies  and 
caprices;  and  from  little  girls  we  get  on  to  human  nature  in 
general,  which  is  obviously  a  comfortably  wide  held  even  for  Mr. 
Buskin’s  rambling  talk.  Crystals  do  not  always  give  way  to  each 
other,  but  “  show  exactly  the  same  varieties  of  temper  that 
human  creatures  might.”  “  Sometimes  they  hold  the  required 
place  with  perfect  grace  and  courtesy,  forming  fantastic,  but  ex¬ 
quisitely  finished,  groups;  and  sometimes  they  will  not  yield  at 
all,  but  fight  furiously  for  their  places,  losing  all  shape  and 
honour,  and  even  their  own  likeness,  in  the  contest.”  Nothing  can 
be  easier  than  to  find  any  number  of  sermons  of  this  kind  in  stones. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though  these  sermons  have  uncom¬ 
monly  little  connection  with  one  another,  or  with  crystals,  or  with 
anything  else  in  the  book,  they  convey  some  very  wholesome  lessons. 
Mr.  Buskin  pursues  the  Socratic  method,  and,  by  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions,  lets  his  pupils  gradually  fasten  themselves  up  in  moral 
corners,  whence  he  releases  them  with  the  true  pedagogic  com¬ 
placency.  lie  shows  them  the  mechanical  and  dead  way  in  which 
they  habitually  speak  of  themselves  as  miserable  sinners,  and 
thoroughly  routs  the  mischievous  Puritanic  fancy,  which  it  takes 
so  much  time  and  labour  to  root  out  of  the  British  mind,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  be  merry,  and  to  love  pleasure,  and  motion,  and  bright 
colours.  Nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  thoroughly  admirable 
than  the  vigour  with  which  he  insists  that  “  the  will  of  God 
respecting  us  is  that  we  shall  live  by  each  other’s  happiness  and 
life,  and  not  by  each  other’s  misery  aud  death.”  “  The  real  sacri¬ 
fice  of  all  our  strength  or  life  or  happiness  to  others  (though  it 
may  be  needed,  and  though  all  brave  creatures  hold  then-  lives 
in  their  hand,  to  be  given  when  such  need  comes,  as  frankly  as  a 
soldier  gives  his  life  in  battle),  is  yet  always  a  mournful  and 
momentary  necessity,  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  continuous  law  of 
being.”  Considering  how  much  self-abnegation  is  raised  above 
its  proper  position,  both  by  a  powerful  sect  in  religion  and  by  a 
powerful  school  of  contemporary  moralists,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
of  the  needfulness  of  this  outspoken  defence  of  the  counter¬ 
doctrine  of  self-assertion.  Such  healthy  moral  instruction  almost 
reconciles  one  to  the  distorted  intellectual  teaching ;  only  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  so  much  greater  chance  that  the  lesson  of 
intellectual  flippancy  and  superficial  fine-talking  will  be  re¬ 
tained  than  that  the  moral  lesson  of  individual  vigour  and  of 
making  the  best  of  every  faculty  will  not  be  lost.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that,  as  we  began  by  saying,  though  some  of  the 
teaching  is  so  admirable  for  the  girls  to  whom  it  was  actually 
given,  as  well  as  for  many  who  are  not  girls,  the  form  is  utterly 
whimsical,  and  must  repel  many  who  wmuld  bo  most  likely  to 
get  profit  from  the  matter.  The  pert  questions  and  talk  of  the 
girls  may  be  quite  true  to  life,  but  not  everything  that  is  true 
to  life  is  expedient.  Nothing  but  an  extract  can  give  any  idea 
of  the  sort  of  stuff  through  which  the  reader  has  to  wade : — 

L.  So  you  have  really  come,  like  good  girls,  to  be  made  ashamed  cl' 
yourselves  ? 

Dora  ( very  meekly).  No,  we  needn’t  be  made  so  ;  we  always  are. 

L.  Well,  I  believe  that’s  truer  than  most  pretty  speeches  ;  but  you  know,' 
you  saucy  girl,  some  people  have  more  reason  to  be  so  than  others.  Are  you 
sure  everybody  is,  as  well  as  you  ? 

The  General  Voice.  Yes,  yes  ;  everybody. 

L.  What!  Florrie  ashamed  of  herself  ? 

(Florrie  hides  behind  the  curtain.) 

L.  And  Isabel  ? 

(Isabel  hides  under  the  table.) 

L.  And  May  ? 

(May  runs  into  the  corner  behind  the  piano.) 

L.  And  Lucilla  ? 

(Lucilla  hides  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

L.  Dear,  dear ;  but  this  will  never  do.  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  of  the 
faults  of  the  crystals,  instead  of  virtues,  to  put  you  in  heart  again. 

May  ( coming  out  of  her  corner).  Oh  !  have  the  crystals  faults,  like  us  ? 

L.  Certainly,  May.  Their  best  virtues  are  shown  in  fighting  their 
faults.  And  some  have  a  great  many  faults  :  and  some  are  very  naughty 
crystals  indeed. 

Florrie  ( from  behind  her  curtain).  As  naughty  as  me  ? 

Isabel  ( peeping  from  under  the  table  cloth).  Or  me  ? 

L.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  They  never  forget  their  syntax,  children,  when 
once  they’ve  been  taught  it. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Buskin  has  come  to. 
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LE  GRAND  MYSTERE  DE  JESUS.* 

rpiIE  remarks  which  we  lately  made  on  the  different  ways  in 
-L  which  sacred  things  are  looked  at,  and  the  different  standards 
of  reverence  which  are  accepted,  in  different  times  and  places,  are 
nowhere  more  thoroughly  confirmed  than  by  the  Miracle-plays  and 
Mysteries,  once  so  common  throughout  Europe,  and  which  still 
linger  on  in  a  few  spots  where  mediaeval  feelings  still  linger  on.  To 
dramatize  and  act  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  our  religion,  even 
if  every  word  of  the  composition  be  solemn  and  devout,  would 
seem  to  most  of  us  the  most  frightful  irreverence  possible.  To  those 
who  wrote,  acted,  and  beheld  those  pieces,  the  performance  was  no 
irreverence  at  all,  but  an  act  of  religion.  The  acted  Mystery  was 
as  much  designed  for  edification  as  a  descriptive  sermon  or  a  reli¬ 
gious  picture ;  indeed  it  was  more  edifying  than  a  sermon  or  a 
picture,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  the  events  recorded  home  to  the 
hearers  in  a  more  lively  way  than  a  sermon  or  a  picture  could  do. 
In  fact  the  notion  of  reverence,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  as  imply¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  shrinking  from  the  familiar  mention  of  holy  things  and 
persons,  seems  to  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  mediaeval 
religious  feeling.  We  find  just  as  little  sign  of  it  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  divine  name  is  constantly  on  every  one’s 
lips  in  a  way  from  which  pious  persons  would  undoubtedly  shrink 
if  they  heard  it  in  real  life  or  read  it  in  a  modern  book.  “  As 
Jehovah  liveth,”  is  the  language  both  of  saints  and  sinners 
on  the  most  trifling  occasions — a  marked  contrast  to  the  superstition 
of  the  later  J  ews,  which  forbade  the  mere  utterance  of  the  sacred 
name,  even  in  the  most  solemn  moments  of  devotion  or  exhorta¬ 
tion.  So  the  old  Greeks  never  shrank  from  the  most  familiar 
mention  of  their  deities,  and  did  not  scruple  to  bring  them  forward 
on  the  tragic  and  even  on  the  comic  stage.  In  all  these  cases,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  the  irreverent  familiarity  is  no  sign 
of  lack  of  faith,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Even  its  worst  and  most 
perverted  form,  that  of  actual  blasphemy,  does  in  a  certain  sense 
imply  belief.  Sismondi  remarks  that  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  of  reviling  of  God  or  the  saints,  is  something 
familiar  in  the  South  of  Europe,  but  quite  unknown  in  the  North. 
Englishmen  and  other  Northerns  will  curse  and  swear  frightfully ; 
but  Sismondi  is  quite  right— they  never,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
blaspheme.  But  every  reader  of  John  of  Joinville  must  remember 
that  most  remarkable  passage  in  which  he  sets  it  down  as  one  of 
the  most  singular  merits  of  Saint  Louis  that  he  was  never  heard, 
under  any  provocation,  to  revile  God  or  the  Virgin  or  any  Saint. 
But  all  this  implies  belief;  those  who,  when  their  affairs  went 
wrong,  reviled  the  saints,  must  have  had  a  very  living  belief  that 
the  saints  could  have  made  their  affairs  go  better.  The  Arca¬ 
dians  who  beat  Pan  when  they  were  unsuccessful  in  hunting 
must  have  had  the  most  undoubting  faith  in  Pan’s  power  to 
have  sent  plenty  of  game  in  their  way  if  he  had  chosen. 

Of  course  the  real  point  which  is  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
dramatizing  of  the  actual  mysteries  of  religion,  where  divine 
beings  must  be  personally  introduced,  such  as  the  Creation  of 
Man  or  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  This  is  the  real  and  only 
Sacred  Drama.  It  is  one  of  the  oddest  forms  of  modem  religion¬ 
ism  to  divide,  by  some  utterly  unintelligible  distinction,  “  sacred  ” 
dramas,  “  sacred  ”  poems,  “  sacred  ”  music,  from  those  which  are 
not  sacred.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  ail  these  things  become  sacred 
by  virtue  of  containing  something  about  Jews  not  later  than  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  A  piece  of  music  is  “  sacred,”  and  may  be 
played  on  a  Sunday,  if  the  accompanying  words  contain  some 
mention  of  Joshua  or  David ;  we  are  not  quite  sure  about  Judas 
Maccabeeus,  as  he  comes  only  in  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  essential 
that  the  subject  should  be  Jewish,  or  very  early  Christian;  that  it 
should  be  Christian  in  a  general  way  is  not  enough.  An  oratorio 
on  the  capture  of  Jericho  by  Joshua  would  be  sacred,  but  an 
oratorio  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  would  be  profane. 
A  lament  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  before  Nebuchadnezzar  or 
Titus  would  be  sacred ;  a  lament  on  the  fall  of  the  same 
city  before  Chosroes  or  Saladin  would  be  profane,  and  could 
not  be  lawfully  sung  between  Saturday  and  Monday.  Why  all 
this  is,  is  a  profound  mystery,  ns  it  is  clear  that  religious  feelings 
are  just  ns  strongly  called  up  by  the  Christian  subject  as  by  the 
Hebrew  one.  This  distinction  would  have  been  utterly  unin¬ 
telligible  to  the  mediaeval  mind,  which  was  firmly  convinced,  not 
only  that  there  had  once  been  a  God  in  Palestine,  but  that  there 
still  was  a  God  in  Christian  Europe.  But,  setting  aside  this  mere 
unintelligible  prejudice,  there  remains  the  wide  difference  between 
mediaeval  and  modern  feeling  which  we  have  already  spoken  of,  in 
dealing  with  matters  which  are  personally  divine.  The  Breton 
drama  before  us,  and  the  kindred  pieces  spoken  of  or  quoted  by  the 
editor,  differ  from  ordinary  “sacred  ”  pieces  still  more  widely  than 
an  ordinary  Greek  play,  where  the  Gods  step  in  only  as  occasional 
directors  of  human  aflairs,  differs  from  the  Prometheus,  where  the 
Gods  themselves  are  the  main  actors.  The  Celtic  drama,  whether 
in  Wales,  Cornwall,  or  Britanny,  was  not  exclusively  religious,  but 
it  is  the  religious  dramas  which  give  it  its  main  character  and 
interest.  For  Wales  the  Viscount  de  la  Villemarqud  quotes  the 
very  curious  account  given  by  Giraldus  of  tho  strange  sort  of 
sacred  dance  which  Archbishop  Baldwin  found  performed  at 
Brecon  on  the  feast  of  St.  Almeda.  This  he  couples  in  an  odd  way 
with  the  fact,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  much  connection  with 
it,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  born  at  Brecon.  Then  we  have  WTelsh 
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dramas  about  Arthur,  and  Cornish  dramas  about  Gogmog  and 
Corineus.  These  last  the  Viscount  supposes  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Gildas  where  he  rebukes  tho  British  clergy  for  being  “  oscitantes  et 
stupidi  et  ad  ludicra  et  ineptas  scecularium  hominum  fabulas.” 
But  why  does  he  say  “  qualifies  de  ludicra  par  ceux  qui  les  dedai- 
gnaient,”  as  the  word  liulicrus,  as  used  by  Horace,  certainly  does 
not  of  itself  imply  anything  contemptuous  ?  The  Cornish  drama 
of  course  at  once  lands  us  in  the  dominions  of  Mr.  Norris,  to  whom 
the  Viscount  pays  all  fitting  honour,  though  we  do  not  know  why 
he  turns  him  into  a  woman  by  spelling  his  Christian  name  Edwyn, 
as  Oxford  Proctors  always  turn  a  Daniel  into  a  Danielis.  Here 
we  find  the  strange  legend  of  Maximilla,  martyred  by  the  Jews 
for  being  a  Christian  before  the  time.  To  this  play  we  owe  the 
following  precious  piece  of  jargon — “anglo-francais”  the  Viscount 
calls  it — introduced  into  the  middle  of  the  Cornish : — 

By  Godys  fast !  wel  yseyd ! 

Y  os  est  bon  ;  se  Deh  na  eycl ! 

The  Viscount  is,  however,  astonished  that  the  eminent  English 
translator  has  missed  the  secret  satirical  object  which  runs  through 
the  drama.  We  cannot  share  his  astonishment.  The  Viscount’s 
notion  is  that  Maximilla  represents  Joan  of  Arc,  and  that  the 
Jewish  High  Priest,  or  Bishop  as  he  is  called,  is  meant  as  a  satiric 
portrait  of  the  prelates  who  condemned  the  Maid.  This  notion 
seems  to  us  to  be  absolutely  without  evidence  or  probability.  The 
Viscount  asserts,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove,  that  contem¬ 
porary  Cornish  men  looked  on  the  Maid  with  admiration  and  re¬ 
verence.  If  so,  it  was  more  than  contemporary  Frenchmen  did. 

The  Breton  dramas  the  Viscount  divides  into  three  classes. 
First,  those  which  drew  their  subjects  from  secular  history  or 
fable,  especially  from  the  ever  recurring  Arthurian  cycle.  Secondly, 
“  Sacred”  dramas,  in  the  modern  sense,  with  their  subjects  taken 
from  Scripture  or  martyrology.  Thirdly,  “  Sacred  ”  dramas  in  the 
highest  sense,  such  as  the  one  before  us,  “  qui  finissent  par  aborder 
et  par  mettre  en  scene  la  personne  du  Saint  des  saints.”  This 
third  class  is  far  more  national,  far  better  expressing  Breton  feel¬ 
ings  and  Breton  manners,  than  the  second,  which  are  largely 
borrowed  from  French  sources.  These  popular  dramas  arose  from 
the  earlier  type  of  representations  of  sacred  events  performed  in 
the  churches  and  by  the  clergy,  “drames  severement  liturgiques.” 
When  they  had  once  got  out  of  doors,  and  moreover  got  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  they  gradually  grew  into  a  regular  drama,  allowing 
much  greater  play  of  fancy,  but  still  not  forgetting  religious  edifi¬ 
cation  as  the  one  great  object  of  the  performance.  The  Viscount 
tells  us  of  the  effect  which  these  representations  had,  seemingly 
within  living  memory,  the  tears  which  used  to  be  shed  at  the  sight  of 
them,  and  the  popular  regret  that  they  are  no  longer  continued.  The 
common  saying  was  that  the  audience  came  singing  and  went  away 
weeping.  “  A  vrai  dire,  je  crois  que  la  beaute plastique  attirait  moms 
leur  attention  que  la  notre;  je  no  saurais  trop  le  repeter,  e’est 
l'edification,  la  veritd,  e’est  le  grand  Modele,  e’est  Jesus  lui-meme 
qu’ils  y  venaient  chanter;  les  satisfactions  de  l’esprit  leur  etaient 
donnees  par  surcroit.” 

The  present  piece,  Le  Grand  Mystbre  de  Jesus,  the  Viscount 
supposes  to  have  been  •written  about  1 365,  at  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  in 
the  dialect  of  which  diocese — the  Attic  idiom  of  Britanny,  as  he 
calls  it — the  play  is  composed.  A  glance,  however,  tells  us  that  the 
Breton  Attic  was  very  largely  mingled  with  French — a  fact  which 
the  Viscount  admits  and  laments.  The  drama  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection  ;  each  consisting  of  several 
scenes,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  which  a  character  comes  on 
called  the  Witness,  who  gives  a  short  account  of  each  stage 
of  the  story.  This  witness,  according  to  the  Viscount  de  la 
Villemarqud,  is  St.  Luke,  whom  he  oddly  calls  an  Apostle.  The 
first  scene  represents  the  supper  in  the  House  of  Simon  at  Bethany, 
where  Lazarus  is  brought  in  giving  a  fearful  description  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  other  world.  As  usual,  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  are  all 
identified ;  and  the  complex  character  is  made  to  speak  accordingly. 
The  third  contains  a  pathetic  dialogue  between  our  Lord  and  his 
Mother,  in  which  she  prays  Him  in  vain  at  least  to  suffer  by  a 
less  painful  death.  This  is  followed  by  the  Last  Supper,  in  which 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles  are  made  to  say  grace  in  Latin.  The  fourth 
scene  contains  a  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  Reason,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  clearly  set  forth.  All 
men  are  sinful : — 

Te  ha  Mary  so  exceptet 

Gant  Doe,  ha  dreist  natur  furmet. 

Then  follows  the  scene  of  the  Betrayal  in  the  Garden,  with  the 
Scriptural  incidents,  only  with  names — Dragon,  Bruyant,  Dantart, 
Gadiffer,  as  well  as  the  authentic  Malehus — given  to  the  “  perse¬ 
cutors  ”  ;  and  with  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  several  of  the 
Apostles  besides  Peter.  The  seventh  scene  contains  tho  terrible 
repentance  of  Judas,  and  a  strange  scene  between  him  and  Satan 
and  “the  Fury”  (Disemperancc),  who  at  last  strangles  him. 
Jesus  is  then  taken  before  Pilate,  the  “  Provost  ” — a  title  which 
makes  one  ask  whether  the  fiscal  origin  of  the  Procurator’s  office 
was  remembered,  and  the  fiscal  “  Pnepositus  ”  of  many  ecclesias¬ 
tical  foundations  hit  upon  as  a  natural  analogy.  Ilerod,  in  the 
eighth  scene,  when  Jesus  holds  his  peace,  has  him  clothed  in  the 
dress  of  his  court-fool,  who  is  brought  in  sadly  lamenting  the  loss. 
The  ninth  scene  works  out,  in  frightful  and.  almost  sickening 
detail,  the  torments  inflicted  on  Jesus,  especially  the  crown  of 
thorns.  But  there  is  real  dramatic  power  in  the  conception  of 
Malehus,  so  lately  the  object  of  the  Saviour’s  beneficent  miracle. 
He  seems  to  shrink  from  taking  any  part  in  these  horrors,  then 
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presses  on  with  affected  eagerness,  and  seems  to  shrink  again.  We 
give  the  passage  in  the  French  translation : — 

Bruyant.  N’y  a-t-il  plus  personae  ici  pour  frapper  ?  Malchus,  est-ce 
quo  tu  dedaignes  la  be-sogne  ? 

Malchus  (frujipant).  J’enfoncerai  si  avant  les  epines  dans  son  cerveau 
qu’il  lie  tardera  pas  a  inourir. 

Gadiffek.  Pas  de  coup  faible  et  mesure  !  Frappes-en  qui  deebirent  et 
poignent ! 

Dragon.  Toutes  ces  epines  sont  entrees  dans  son  crane  dur,  je  crois  bien. 

The  Devil,  in  the  tenth  scene,  tries  to  hinder  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  thereby  the  salvation  of  man,  by  prompting  Procilla, 
the  wife  of  Pilate,  to  intercede  for  him.  The  character  of  Pilate 
is  drawn  much  as  in  the  Gospel,  but  Barabbas  is  distinctly  dealt 
with  unfairly ;  he  is  clearly  looked  on  as  a  common  robber,  not  as 
a  Jewish  patriot.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  crucifixion  is  given 
in  subsequent  scenes  with  the  most  painful  detail,  closely  following 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  but  amplifying  every  word  and  speech. 
The  legends  of  Veronica  and  Longinus  are  of  course  not  forgotten, 
and  several  long  and  pathetic  speeches  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
our  Lord's  Mother.  The  first  part,  the  Passion,  ends  with  the 
Burial,  which  is  told  with  a  great  deal  of  mythical  incident. 
Besides  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  Gamaliel  is  introduced  as  a  be¬ 
liever,  and  plays  a  chief  part  in  all  this  section  of  the  piece. 
Joseph  too  is  put  in  prison  by  the  Chief  Priests,  but  is  miraculously 
rescued  in  the  next  part. 

The  second  part  of  the  drama,  the  Resurrection,  like  the  con¬ 
cluding  scenes  of  the  Passion,  draws  far  more  largely  upon  mythi¬ 
cal  stores — at  any  rate  on  legends  and  traditions  which  find  no 
place  in  the  Gospel — than  is  done  in  the  former  part  of  the  drama. 
The  poet,  like  so  many  others,  was  struck  by  the  difficulty, 
specially  great  from  a  mediaeval  or  Roman  Catholic  point  of 
view,  that,  according  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  our  Lord’s  Mother 
was  not  the  first  person  to  whom  he  appeared,  and  indeed  that  no 
distinct  appearance  to  her  at  all  is  recorded.  Two  interviews,  there¬ 
fore,  between  the  Mother  and  her  divine  Son  are  boldly  introduced 
of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Gospel.  But  besides  this  daring 
interpolation,  the  whole  narrative  of  this  part  assumes  quite  a 
different  character.  To  adopt  Mr.  Gladstone’s  phraseology,  the 
inventive  element  triumphs  over  the  traditional ;  it  is  no  longer 
the  amplification,  the  working  out  into  minute  detail,  of  the 
authentic  history ;  a  great  deal  is  pure  play  of  fancy.  The  scenes 
between  Nicodemus,  Joseph,  Caiaphas,  and  Annas  are  pure 
imagination.  And  the  impassioned  discourse  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Mary  Magdalene  comes  dangerously  near  to  some  of  those  forms 
of  Roman  Catholic  devotion  which  Protestants  find  most  difficulty 
in  tolerating  or  forgiving.  Still  all  the  Scriptural  incidents  are 
introduced,  though  disguised  with  a  great  mass  of  exotic  matter, 
and  the  whole  drama  winds  up  with  the  removal  of  the  incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Breton  religious  drama — 
something  so  utterly  repugnant  to  all  our  notions  that  it  requires 
a  considerable  effort  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  those  in 
whose  eyes  to  perform  it,  or  to  be  present  at  its  performance,  was 
a  good  work,  entitling  the  doers  thereof  to  a  certain  number  of  days 
of  indulgence.  But  the  perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith,  the  simple 
childlike  piety,  of  those  who  composed,  performed,  and  attended 
these  representations  cannot  he  doubted  for  a  moment.  T*ho  case  is 
exactly  the  same  in  those  few  corners  of  Europe  where  the  ancient 
religious  drama  still  lingers.  As  such,  the  value  of  pieces  of  this 
sort  is  by  uo  means  confined  to  shreds  of  Breton  philology  and 
antiquity ;  they  fill  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought.  It  is  as  such  that  wc  have  mainly  looked  at  them, 
though  we  must  not  bring  our  remarks  to  an  end  without 
paying  our  tribute  to  the  Viscount  de  la  Villemarquo  for  this 
and  other  patriotic  labours  in  the  field  of  Celtic  literature. 
We  cannot  always  follow  his  notions  in  detail;  we  can  follow 
them  least  when  he,  to  some  extent,  throws  oil’  the  distinctively 
Breton  character,  and  speaks  now  and  then  as  a  mere  Frenchman. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  Breton  antiquaries  have  won  them¬ 
selves  so  honourable  a  reputation  as  to  he  thought  worthy  of  an  Im¬ 
perial  ban.  The  Breton  Archaeological  Society,  as  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  memories  older  than  the  golden  days. of  Napoleon,  or 
than  the  monarchy  of  Baris  in  any  shape,  was  somo  years  ago 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Parisian  throne.  Of 
course  the  Viscount  de  la  Villemarque  does  not  comment  upon. the 
fact.  We  confess  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  come 
into  our  head  when  Breton  antiquities  are  spoken  of. 


HALF  A  MILLION  OF  MONEY.* 

npO  imagine  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  possible  u-  e  that 
-*-  might  be  made  of  it,  is  a  daydream  iu  which  few  persons 
have  not  at  some  time  or  another  indulged,  and  is  becoming, 
apparently,  a  favourite  idee  mdnt  with  our  lady-novelists.  In 
one  of  her  latest  novels,  Miss  Brad  dim  puts  a  common  soldier 
into  the  sudden  possession  of  wealth,  and  exhibits  the  social 
scheming  and  selfish  conflicts  of  which  ho  at  once  becomes  the 
centre  and  object.  Miss  Edwards  prepares  the  ground  more  elabo¬ 
rately.  In  Only  a  Clod  the  interest  was  simply  to  sou  what  tho 
fortunate  hero  would  do  with  his  money.  In  the  work  under 
review  the  money  itself  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  historical  interest. 
By  a  device  for  which  the  celebrated  Thelusson  will  has  furnished 
the  idea,  a  vast  sum  of  money  is  left  to  accumulate  for  a  hundred 
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years.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  a  moiety  of  it,  amounting  to  some  four 
or  five  millions,  devolves  on  the  heir-at-law,  Saxon  Trefalden, 
whose  branch  of  his  family  had  settled  long  since  iu  Switzerland. 
The  character  of  the  man  born  to  this  vast  inheritance  is  cleverly 
designed  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  story,  He  has  been  brought 
up  by  his  uncle,  a  Swiss  pastor,  in  the  simplo  ways  and  habits  of 
a  hardy  mountaineer,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  brilliant  lot 
that  awaited  him.  More  than  this,  the  corner-stone  of  his 
uncle’s  educational  policy  has  been  to  keep  bis  mind  a  tabula 
rasa  on  the  subject  of  money,  that  the  temptation  to  love  it  over¬ 
much  might  be  altogether  removed.  Well  might  the  worthy  old 
man  he  haunted  by  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  plan,  as 
the  period  when  it  was  to  end  approached,  for  nothing  could  well 
be  more  silly.  It  is  one  thing  to  keep  the  soul  of  a  young 
millionaire  unsullied  by  any  sordid  taint,  and  another  to  leave  him 
to  grow  up  to  manhood  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  Napoleon 
is  worth  twenty  francs.  It  would  he  about  as  reasonable  to  expect 
a  youth  so  trained,  or  rather  so  neglected,  to  use  liis  riches  well,  as 
it  would  be  to  expect  one  who,  upon  principle,  had  never  been 
taught  to  swim,  to  keep  himself  alloat.  But  this  was  just  Pastor 
Martin’s  mistake.  lie  looked  on  money  too  exclusively  as  the  root 
j  of  all  evil,  and  forgot  to  view  it  in  its  other  capacity  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  good,  not  merely  to  the  possessor  but  to  society  at  large — 
an  instrument  which  must  be  thoroughly  understood  to  be  properly 
used.  If  the  consequences  of  Saxon  Trefalden’s  peculiar  training 
did  not  prove  altogether  disastrous,  it  was  due  to  his  own  common 
sense,  and  not  to  the  educational  crotchet  to  which  he  was 
victimized. 

But  there  was  a  Nemesis  attending  the  Trefalden  bequest. 
The  injury  done  to  the  sons  of  the  testator,  who  were  passed 
over  fur  an  unborn  heir,  was  destined  to  ranklo  in  tiie  minds 
of  their  descendants.  The  only  surviving  representative  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family,  at  the  time  when  the  lucky  young 
Swiss  farmer  camo  into  possession,  was  William  Trefalden,  a 
solicitor  of  high  standing,  with  an  office  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  a 
mysterious  villa  in  Kensington.  A  brilliant,  unscrupulous  man  of 
the  world,  every  fibre  of  whose  active  brain  was  busy  with  a 
thousand  projects,  and  who,  moreover,  had  reason  to  think  him¬ 
self  specially  ill-used  by  the  devolution  of  the  money  on  a  stranger 
cousin,  was  not  the  man  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  for  redressing 
the  ancient  wrong.  His  first  step  is  to  start  for  the  Grisons,  and 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  unsuspecting  young  heir,  who  is  only 
too  glad  to  entrust  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a  relative. 
Under  the  latter’s  auspices,  Saxon  Trefalden  is  launched  in  English 
society,  and  soon  becomes  the  prey  of  designing  friends.  Miss 
Edwards’s  scenes  of  club  and  bachelor  life  are  amusing,  and  much 
more  lifelike  than  is  usual  with  lady -novelists.  Sir  Charles 
Burgoyue,  with  his  imperturbable  assurance,  and  real  perception 
of  character ;  Mr.  Greatorex,  the  young  city  hanker,  aud  Brum¬ 
magem  line  gentleman ;  and  Mr.  Brandon,  one  of  the  men  “  whom 
nature  seems  to  have  run  up  by  contract,  whose  understanding 
the  very  smallest  weight  of  knowledge  would  have  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  broken  down,  while  his  little  ornaments  of  manner  were 
all  in  the  flimsiest  modern  taste,  who  played  croquet  well,  and 
billiards  badly,  aud  was  saturated  through  with  smoke  like  a 
Einnan  haddock ’Ware  sketches  which  exhibit  no  small  satirical 
power,  and,  as  club-types,  are  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
great  Thackeray  gallery.  The  description  of  the  Richmond 
dinner  which  Saxon  gives  to  the  Italian  prim  a  donna ,  who 
comes  with  her  ‘-tail” — a  gloomy  brother,  “who  ate  as  if  in¬ 
tent  on  provisioning  himself  against  a  long  blockade,”  and  two 
sisters,  who  divided  their  attention  between  the  champagne  and 
the  dessert— is  full  of  quiet  humour,  all  the  more  effective  be¬ 
cause  free  from  exaggeration.  Meantime,  it  is  far  from  William 
Trefalden’s  intention  to  allow  his  cousin  to  be  promiscuously 
plundered.  The  booty  must  fall  to  himself,  aud  no  one  else ;  so  lie 
acts  the  part  of  Mentor,  and  tries  to  keep  his  young  cousin’s  ex¬ 
penditure  within  bounds,  till  bis  plans  for  swooping  himself  on 
rho  accumulated  treasure  are  matured.  The  character  of  William 
Trefalden  is  one  of  the  most  skilfully  drawn  in  the  book.  Lie  has 
nothing  of  the  conventional  hypocrite  about  him,  but  is  simply  a 
thoroughly  selfish  man,  who  directs  a  strong  will  and  remarkable 
powers  of  intellect  to  the  attainment  of  a  base  aud.  It  serves  a 
useful  moral  purpose  to  strip  villany  of  the  apparent  complexity 
in  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  reveal  it  in  all  its  naked  common¬ 
place.  The  calm  self-contained  man  of  the  opening  scenes  is 
^almost  as  great  an  enigma,  to  tho  reader  as  lie  is  represented  to 
have  been  to  his  own  clerks,  who  saw  him  daily,  and  yet  had  no 
more  notion  of  their  employer's  inner  life  than  the  veriest  strangers 
who  brushed  past  him  in  Chancery  Lane.  To  them  lie  was  a  grave, 
plodding,  careful  man-,  somewhat  parsimonious  as  to  his  expenditure, 
provokiugly  reticent  as  to  his  private  habits,  and  evidently  bent  on 
the  accumulation  of  riches.  And  yet  he  was  at  heart  merely  a 
selfish  voluptuary,  who  prized  money  only  for  the  luxury  it 
yielded,  and  allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  tho  way  of  personal 
gratification.  But  so  gradually  is  the  psychological  disguise 
dropped,  so  various  are  the  motives  by  which  be  is  presumably 
actuated,  so  cleverly  is  tho  one  dominant  motive  hid  from  view, 
so  well  maintained  are  the  easy  cynical  tone  and  current  morality 
of  tiie  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  that  tho  di  -closure  of  the  fact 
that  William  Trefalden  is,  after  all,  a  mere  vulgar  swindler  bursts 
on  the  reader  with  almost  the  force  of  a  surprise.  The  attempt 
to  provide  a  set-off  to  his  profound  selfishness  in  the  pure 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  Olimpia  Colonna  strikes  us  as  tho  least 
happy  feature  of  this  work.  In  her  way,  the  fair  conspirator  i.  as 
little  disinterested  as  William  Trefalden.  So  far,  of  course,  as 
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Italian  unity  is  a  ■worthier  object  to  intrigue  for  than  a  villa  in  St. 
John’s  Wood,  Olimpia  unquestionably  had  a  nobler  end  in  view, 
and  is  entitled  to  more  sympathy.  But  the  constant  trickery  to 
which  she  stoops  to  promote  her  father’s  projects  is  very  repulsive. 
Probably  no  woman  could  play  the  role  of  a  decoy-duck  in  any 
enterprise,  however  grand  or  magnanimous,  without  moral  dete¬ 
rioration.  The  indelicacy  with  which  the  fair  Colonna  extracts  a 
blank  cheque  from  her  admirer,  and  fills  it  up  with  double  the  amount 
which  was  first  proposed,  fully  justified  William  Trefalden  in 
putting  his  cousin  on  his  guard  against  her  and  her  subscription 
list.  But,  setting  aside  the  question  of  morality,  the  character  of 
Olimpia  is  singularly  devoid  of  charm.  A  woman  “with  a 
cause  ”  is  generally  a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  a  miti¬ 
gating  circumstance  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fair  Italian,  she  is 
pretty.  But,  whatever  her  good  looks,  one  wearies  of  the  society 
of  a  lady  with  a  geographical  expression  perpetually  on  her  lips. 
The  question,  What  can  he  do  for  us?  which  seems  to  have 
embodied  the  first  thought  of  Olimpia  on  each  fresh  introduction, 
would  become,  in  course  of  time,  slightly  tiresome.  One’s  self¬ 
esteem  is  nettled  by  being  solely  regarded  in  the  one  capacity  of  a 
possible  contributor  to  “  the  cause,”  whether  that  “  cause  ”  be 
Italian  freedom  or  African  missions.  The  defect  in  Olimpia’s 
enthusiasm  is  its  low  level.  There  is  no  romance  or  poetry  about 
it.  She  is  simply  a  cold-blooded  doctrinaire,  incessantly  calcu¬ 
lating  ways  and  means,  and  using  her  beauty  as  a  lure  to  unwary 
young  gentlemen  with  long  purses.  She  kindles  no  lofty  en¬ 
thusiasm,  invests  her  cause  with  no  sanctity  of  its  own.  Con¬ 
sequently  her  influence  is  merely  personal  and  transient.  The 
young  men  who  come  within  its  range  are  affected  by  no  deeper 
feeling  than  that  of  admiration.  They  go  to  Italy,  not  because 
they  are  persuaded  of  the  grandeur  or  justice  of  her  cause,  but 
simply  to  fight  pour  les  beaux  yeux  de  Mademoiselle. 

Except  Olimpia,  there  is  no  very  prominent  female  character  in 
the  book.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  authoress  who  is  more  successful 
with  her  men  than  her  women,  as  Miss  Edwards  undoubtedly  is 
in  this  work.  Lady  Castletowers  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat  feeble 
as  well  as  conventional  embodiment  of  family  pride.  A  lady 
whose  ancestors  had  intermarried  once  with  the  Plantagenets,  and 
twice  with  the  Tudors,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  set  her  heart 
on  seeing  a  marquis's  coronet  upon  her  son’s  carriage  panels,  or  to 
revert  in  thought  to  strawberry  leaves  when  the  prayer  for  the 
fulfilment  of  desires  and  petitions  was  read  in  church.  There  is 
an  alloy  of  vulgarity  in  these  aspirations  which  diminishes  one’s 
respect  for  the  “  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  an  earl.”  The  idea  of 
making  an  ultra-Tory  countess  the  friend  and  harbourer  of  Italian 
conspirators  of  the  Mazzini  type  is  so  curious  that  it  has  probably 
been  suggested  by  something  in  real  life ;  but  we  much  question 
whether  the  imbecility  which  Lady  Castletowers  exhibits  as  a 
matchmaker  can  be  explained  in  the  same  manner.  The  rich 
Miss  Hatherton  is  little  more  than  a  rechauffe  of  the  blunt  good- 
natured  heiress  with  whom  we  have  made  acquaintance  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  Helen  Riviere  must  be  regarded 
as  introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  hero  with  a 
wife.  She  has  no  other  raison  d’etre  that  we  can  discover,  unless  it 
be  to  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  queenly  Olimpia.  The  attempt  to 
connect  her  with  the  main  thread  of  the  story  and  the  rest  of  the 
dramatis  personae,  by  the  contrivance  of  a  disowned  relationship 
to  the  Castletowers  family,  strikes  us  as  rather  clumsy.  As  for  her 
conduct  towards  the  two  Trefaldens,  young  ladies  have  of  course  a 
prescriptive  right  to  caprice,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  perplexing. 
Gratitude,  we  suppose,  for  the  aid  he  had  afforded  her  mother  and 
herself  in  their  distress,  induced  her  to  consent  to  marry  William 
Trefalden ;  and  when  he  absconded  to  Bordeaux  with  two  millions’ 
worth  of  his  cousin’s  money  in  a  carpet-bag,  Helen  was  the  partner 
of  his  flight.  Of  course  she  knew  nothing  of  his  villanies,  and 
the  discovery  of  them  naturally  produced  a  violent  reaction  against 
him.  But  the  promptitude  with  which  she  transferred  her  affec¬ 
tions  to  his  cousin,  whom  she  had  only  once  in  her  life  seen  for  a 
few  minutes  on  a  railway  platform,  while  it  showed  a  keen  per¬ 
ception  of  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances, 
might  appear,  to  a  romantically  disposed  reader,  rather  heartless. 
It  looks  a  little  as  if  a  matrimonial  settlement  was  the  paramount 
object,  and  as  if  the  fair  Helen  would  have  been  equally  pleased 
to  continue  her  journey  with  any  eligible  young  man  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  nick  of  time  to  relieve  her  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  she  was  placed.  Bliss  Edwards  forgets  that  there  are  two 
arties  to  every  love  affair.  There  is  nothing  absurdly  impro- 
able  in  the  passion  of  Saxon  Trefalden  for  Helen,  because  he 
knew  her  whole  story,  having  accidentally  been  present  at  an 
interview  which  she  had  had  with  his  haughty  aunt  at  Castle¬ 
towers.  But  Bliss  Riviere’s  acquaintance  with  him  began  and 
ended  with  the  solitary  rencontre  at  the  Waterloo  Station — an 
acquaintance  somewhat  too  short,  we  submit,  to  warrant,  her 
permitting  him,  when  they  next  met  under .  peculiarly  painful 
circumstances,  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  brush  her 
cheek  with  his  curls.  “What  pity  is  akin  to,”  we  observe,  is  the 
motto  prefixed  to  the  chapter  in  which  this  remarkable  trans¬ 
ference  of  affection  is  described.  It  furnishes  the  key  to  the  part 
which  Saxon  Trefalden  plays  in  the  transaction ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  lady  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  inapplicable.  La  donna  e  mobile 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

The  style  in  which  this  novel  is  written  is  uniformly  clear  and 
forcible.  The  scenes  in  the  Italian  revolution,  and  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  Melazzo  in  particular,  are  really  spirited ;  and  the  story 
of  the  novel,  and  the  fortunes  of  its  characters,  are  made  to  blend 
with  an  exciting  passage  in  history  with  no  small  skill.  In  a  work 


in  which  the  general  execution  is  so  careful  and  neat,  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  one  or  two  trifling  blemishes.  Lady  Castle¬ 
towers,  for  instance,  as  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  could  never  have 
been  Styled  the  Hon.  Alethea  Pierrepoint ;  nor  is  the  profession 
of  solicitor  a  road  to  the  woolsack  (see  p.  200,  vol.  i.).  It  is  not 
customary  for  a  gentleman  to  read  the  papers  in  a  club  to  which 
he  does  not  belong,  as  William  Trefalden  seems  to  have  done  in 
the  very  select  Erectheum  (see  p.  232,  vol.  i.).  Lastly,  we  think 
that,  in  the  circle  of  English  society  in  which  she  moves,  the  fair 
Olimpia  would  hardly  be  addressed  as  “  Miss  Colonna.”  These 
are  small  matters,  it  is  true,  but  then  Miss  Edwards  shows  so  much 
talent  for  depicting  social  manners  that  she  disposes  her  readers  to 
be  fastidious. 


MATHIEU  DE  LA  DROME* 

OME  time  before  his  death,  Mathieu  de  la  Drome  is  said  to 
have  predicted  that  on  a  certain  day  a  violent  storm  would 
visit  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived.  The  day  arrived,  and 
with  it,  the  story  adds,  came  the  storm.  The  prophet  had  awaited 
it — not,  perhaps,  without  some  natural  anxiety ;  and  as  it  rose,  his 
spirits  rose  also.  Cheered  by  each  fresh  blast  and  exhilarated  by 
every  additional  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  tempest,  he 
revelled  in  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  and  the  final  squall 
which  carried  off  the  roof  of  his  house  served  at  the  same  time  to 
crown  his  happiness.  The  anecdote  may  be  mythical,  but  it  has 
at  least  an  appearance  of  truth.  Mathieu  de  la  Drome  was 
the  boldest  of  weather  prophets,  and  disdained  the  safe  gene¬ 
ralities  in  which  less  confident  calculators  took  refuge,  often  pre¬ 
dicting  months  beforehand  that  a  particular  week  would  be  vexed 
by  storms ;  and  his  friends  declare  that  the  weather  was  singu¬ 
larly  faithful  to  his  programme.  He  was  thoroughly  sincere 
in  his  convictions,  and.  no  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
system  ever  troubled  his  mind.  Nor  did  he  find  any  difficulty  in 
becoming  accepted  as  a  prophet  in  his  own  country ;  for  though 
most  of  the  men  of  science  derided  his  schemes,  and  the  Institute 
contemptuously  refused  even  to  discuss  them,  and  Leverrier,  the 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  did  what  he  could  to  throw  discredit 
on  them,  yet  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  fully  believed  in 
him,  and  there  were  few  sailors  or  fishermen  along  the  coasts  of 
France  who  would  not  have  been  ready  to  join  in  the  song : — 

Vons  qui  predisez  la  teinpete, 

Vous  qui  domptez  les  Pigments, 

Dans  cinq  ou  six  departments, 

Double  et  triple  prophete  ; 

Nos  oris  iront-ils  jusqu’a  vous, 

Dans  votre  haut  royaume  ? 

Saiut-Mathieu  lie  la  Drome, 

Priez  pour  nous. 

Whatever  value  may  be  set  upon  his  predictions,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  energy  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  worked,  and  the  self-devotedness  with  which  he  risked 
his  health  and  his  reputation  in  the  cause  of  science.  He  belonged 
to  the  class  of  men  of  one  idea,  and  he  followed  out  the  idea  of 
the  moment,  whether  it  pertained  to  the  realm  of  science  or  to 
that  of  politics,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  disinterested 
enthusiasm  which  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

Philippe  Antoine  Mathieu  was  born  in  1 808  at  Saint-Ohristophe- 
le-Laris,  a  village  in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Grenoble.  His  father,  who  was  a  small 
peasant-farmer,  allowed  him  to  pick  up  as  much  education  as  he 
could  get  from  the  village  schoolmaster ;  but,  fortunately  for  him, 
a  friendly  priest,  who  used  to  meet  him  wandering  along  the 
banks  of  the  Limone  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  undertook  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  schooling.  His  mother .  was 
a  woman  of  a  firm  and  original  character,  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  herself  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  by 
inciting  the  men  of  the  commune  to  take  up  arms  and  resist  an 
attempt  to  arrest  some  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  whom  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Romans  had  denounced ;  and  from 
her  he  inherited  a  bold  and  independent  spirit.  When  he  was 
only  eleven  years  old,  he  gave  the  first  proof  of  it  by  killing  a  mad 
dog  which  had  put  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  flight, 
and  at  sixteen  the  strength  of  his  character  plainly  manifested 
itself  in  his  manner  of  meeting  the  difficulties  in  which  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  lawsuit  of  twenty  years’  standing  had  plunged  his 
family.  Determining  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  he  went  to. 
Lyons  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  there  commenced  a  course  of 
literary  and  scientific  lectures  which  soon  made  him  known.  At 
that  period  he  first  began  to  find  employment  tor  his  inventive 
faculties,  and  before  long  he  had  made  several  more  or  less  useful 
discoveries,  including  a  method  by  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,  any  one  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write  in  the 
briefest  possible  time ;  a  system  of  wood-paving  which,  although  it 
never  became  popular  in  France,  was  adopted  in  .several  ioieign 
countries ;  a  gun  and  pistol  on  the  revolver  principle,  and  a  key- 
loss  clock. 

In  1 830  he  was  still  at  Lyons,  and  ho  took  an  active  part  in  the 
events  which  preceded  the  Revolution  of  July.  Alway  s  ready'  to 
expose  himself  to  risks,  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  coming 
safely  out  of  them.  In  1836  he  was  manager  of  the  gas-works  at 
Montrouge,  for  at  that  time  he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  an 
improvement  lie  bad  introduced  into  gas-making,  ibe  establish¬ 
ment  caugbt  tire,  and  it  was  feared  that  tbe  gasometer  would 
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explode.  The  firemen  hesitated  about  approaching,  but  Mathieu 
immediately  mounted  to  the  top  of  it,  and  so  encouraged  them 
that  they  rushed  forward  and  soon  put  out  the  tire.  So  strong 
was  the  emotion  which  the  danger  produced  in  him,  although  he 
overcame  it  at  the  time,  that  he  fainted  as  soon  as  he  came  down 
from  his  post,  and  had  to  be  taken  into  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  he  was  carefully  tended  by  a  young  girl,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  love,  and  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  On 
two  other  occasions  lie  was  singularly  befriended  by  fortune. 
In  1 842  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Versailles,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  in  to  Paris  every  day  by  the  railway  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  8th  of  May  he  started  as  usual  for  the  station, 
but,  his  watch  being  too  fast,  he  arrived  there  some  time  before 
the  train  started.  He  happened  to  be  reading  a  book  which 
greatly  interested  him,  so,  instead  of  waiting  on  the  platform,  he 
quietly  strolled  on,  reading  as  he  went,  to  the  station  of  the  line 
on  the  right  bank.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  heard  of 
the  frightful  accident  which  had  happened  to  the  very  train  he 
had  intended  to  take— an  accident  the  terrors  of  which  have 
seldom  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  railway  disaster.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  he  was  intending  to  travel  by  a  diligence  which 
left  the  inn  at  which  he  slept  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  landlady 
promised  to  call  him  in  time,  but  forgot  to  do  so.  When  he  woke, 
the  diligence  had  gone.  But  while  he  was  yet  scolding  the  land¬ 
lady  for  breaking  her  word,  there  came  news  that  the  diligence 
had  upset,  and  that  two  of  its  passengers  had  been  killed  and 
three  more  seriously  injured. 

In  1 846  Mathieu  de  la  Drome  founded  an  Atheneo  de  Belles 
Lettres  at  Romans,  in  ■which  he  and  some  of  his  friends  taught 
political  economy,  but  before  long  the  tone  of  their  lectures  gave 
offence  to  the  authorities,  who  shut  up  the  establishment.  lie  then 
set  up  a  journal,  called  La  Voix  d’un  Solitaire,  "which  soon  gained 
a  great  circulation,  and  in  it  he  propounded  the  Socialist  doctrines 
which  had  given  such  offence  at  the  Athenaeum.  When  the 
Revolution  of  1848  broke  out  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  in  1 849  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  two  departments,  those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Drome.  He 
became  the  representative  of  the  latter  in  the  Assembly,  in  which 
he  joined  the  extreme  Left,  voting  with  the  Mountain,  and  speak¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  the  cause  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  avowed  the 
most  extreme  opinions,  and  declared  that  Socialism  ought  to  be 
looked  upon,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  something  which  was  “  to 
purify  the  sources  of  property.”  ’When  the  expedition  to  Rome 
was  proposed,  he  voted  against  it,  and  altogether  so  identified  him¬ 
self  with  the  Republican  party  that  on  the  night  of  the  Coup  d1  litat 
he  was  arrested,  and  by  a  decree  of  January  1 ,  1 8  5  2,  he  was  expelled 
from  France.  At  first  he  went  to  Brussels,  but,  hearing  that  his 
mother  was  dying,  he  asked  the  French  Government  for  leave  to 
visit  her.  It  was  granted,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the 
frontier  he  received  the  news  of  her  death,  and,  instead  of  seeking 
his  home,  he  went  on  to  Chambery.  There  he  settled,  determined 
to  give  up  politics  for  science  : — 

Trompe  clans  mes  esp&ances  les  plus  cheres,  je  demandai  des  distractions 
k  la  science ;  je  detachai  mes  regards  de  la  terro  pour  les  elever  vers  les 
astres  ;  apres  avoir  essuye  les  orages  politiques,  j’eus  l’ide'e  d’etudier  les 
orages  atmospheriques. 

At  Chambery  he  obtained  a  mass  of  meteorological  statistics, 
and  the  idea  of  predicting  the  coming  changes  in  the  weather  got 
complete  possession  of  his  mind.  He  wTorked  at  his  papers  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  perseverance,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months  found  himself  almost  blinded  by  ophthalmia.  A 
second  attack  followed  the  first,  and  after  a  short  interval  came  a 
third.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  account  he  gives 
of  it : — 

La  troisieme  me  fit  perdre  l’ocil  gauche,  deih.  fort  endommage  par  les  deux 
pre'cedentes.  Je  glisse  sur  cette  petite  misfere.  11  n’y  a  pas  de  conquete 
sans  lutte,  il  restc  toujours  des  morts  sur  le  champ  de  bataille ;  les  survivants 
chantent  un  Te  Deum  et  les  morts  sont  oublids.  Oublions  done  mon  ocil 
gauche. 

In  1 8  5  7 110  returned  fo  France,  and  settled  on  a  sm  all  property  which 
he  possessed  in  the  department  of  La  Drome.  There  he  renewed 
his  labours;  but  in  October,  1858,  afresh  attack  of  ophthalmia 
totally  deprived  him,  for  a  time,  of  sight.  His  relations  took  him 
to  Paris,  and  there  he  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his  right  eye, 
but  before  his  cure  was  completed  he  wished  to  return  home  to 
his  work.  Against  this  idea,  however,  his  family  entered  a 
vehement  protest,  even  threatening  to  burn  his  papers  if  he 
insisted  on  going  back  to  them;  so  he  was  obliged  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  carrying  on  his  studies  in  Paris. 

At  last,  in  May,  1  861,  he  returned  to  his  cherished  manuscripts, 
many  of  which,  he  found  with  regret,  had  disappeared  during  his 
absence.  In  the  early  part  of  the  next  year  he  paid  another  visit 
to  Paris,  and  there  he  was  again  attacked  by  opthtkalmia,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  many  of  his  plans.  He  still,  however, 
adhered  to  his  original  scheme  of  forming  a  system  of  weather 
predictions,  and  his  hopes  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  perfection 
increased  year  bjr  year.  He  was  not  content  to  share  the  humble 
aspirations  of  those  meteorologists  who  look  into  the  future  ! 
for  the  space  of  a  few  days  only.  He  claimed  to  be 
able,  at  any  given  time,  to  foresee  the  weather  by  which 
the  next  twelve  months  would  be  characterized,  and  he  annually 
published  his  predictions  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  form  of  an 
almanack.  Slowly  but  steadily  his  fame  spread  abroad,  though  the 
men  of  science  still  kept  aloof  from  him.  Year  by  year  the  sale  of 
his  almanacks  increased,  and  he  began  at  last  to  reap  a  substantial 
reward  for  his  labours.  But  at  the  same  time  his  strength  com¬ 


menced  to  fail,  and  towards  the  end  of  1 864  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  career  was  drawing  to  its  close.  His  brothers  were  all 
dead  by  this  time,  and  the  loss  of  his  favourite  nephew,  who  fell  at 
Solferino,  had  been  a  great  blow  to  him.  When  his  youngest 
daughter  was  married,  his  friends  drew  an  unfavourable  augury  from 
the  fact  that  thirteen  sat  down  to  dinner ;  and  when  he  was  removed 
from  home  to  a  house  at  Romans,  they  noticed  with  uneasiness  that 
its  garden  was  planted  with  cypresses.  By  the  month  of  March  he 
had  become  so  ill  that  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  given  up.  “He  had 
always  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,”  says  hisbiographer, 
“  and  as  death  approached  him  he  recalled  to  mind  those  doctrines 
of  religion  which  the  cure  of  his  village  had  taught  him  in  his 
boyish  days.”  On  the  16th  of  March,  1865,  a  storm,  which  he 
had  predicted,  broke  over  the  house  where  he  lay.  “File 
m’emportera,”  he  said,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died,  whispering 
with  his  latest  breath,  “  La  postdrite  rendra  justice  a  mes  travaux.” 
Thousands  of  mourners  attended  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  the 
news  of  his  death  was  received  with  sincere  regret  by  the  whole 
maritime  population  of  France.  The  almanack  which  he  founded 
has  been  continued  by  his  family,  the  weather  predictions  in  the 
number  for  the  coming  year  being  contributed  by  his  son-in-law, 
M.  Neyret.  That  gentleman  informs  us  that  during  the  first  six 
months  the  heaviest  rains  will  occur  towards  the  end  of  January 
and  the  beginning  of  February.  March  will  be  dry  generally, 
though  the  last  ten  days  will  bring  much  wet  to  the  North  of 
France.  April  and  May  also  will  be  dry;  but  Juno  and  July  will 
be  stormy,  with  much  rain.  August  is  likely  to  be  wet,  and 
September  will  commence  and  conclude  with  rain.  October  will 
open  with  rain,  principally  in  the  North  of  France ;  about  the  1 8  th 
or  20th  it  will  pour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  storms  will  prevail  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  rest  of  November  will  be  marked  by  rain  ox- 
wind.  December  is  likely  to  bring  rain  or  snow  about  the  2nd, 
rain  from  the  8  th  to  the  10th,  and  rain  or  snow  from  the  1  5  th  to 
the  2 1st.  Finally,  the  year  is  to  expire  amidst  “  great  winds, 
with  or  without  rain,  in  the  South  of  France.”  M.  Neyret  has  not 
favoured  his  countrymen  with  a  very  cheerful  programme. 


FKENCH  VIEWS  ON  ENGLAND.* 

HERE  are  three  varieties  of  self-esteem,  which  are  exhibited 
in  characteristic  force  by  the  three  most  powerful  nations  in 
the  world.  Englishmen  are  intolerably  proud ;  Frenchmen  are 
preposterously  vain;  and  Yankees  are  ludicrously  conceited. 
Perhaps  Frenchmen  are  less  disagreeable  to  foreigners  than  are 
Englishmen  and  Yankees,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  vanity  to 
love  applause,  and  consequently  to  make  itself  pleasant  in  society  ; 
whereas  conceit  awakens  quite  as  much  annoyance  as  ridicule,  and 
the  lofty  hauteur  of  genuine  pride  excites  unmitigated  annoyance 
and  anger.  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  three  national  failings 
creates  its  own  special  temper  in  receiving  the  criticisms  and  good 
advice  of  rivals  or  neighbours.  A  Yankee  waxes  red-hot  when 
he  reads  what  English  critics  write  about  Yankee  peculiarities, 
and  at  all  times  feeds  the  fuel  of  his  conceit  by  profusely  dilating 
upon  his  own  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  rest  of  creation.  A 
Frenchman  cares  less  to  dwell  upon  the  defects  and  the  faults  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  partly  because  he  often  holds  that  politeness 
is  the  first  of  Christian  virtues,  and  partly  because  he  thinks  none 
but  idiots  could  doubt  that  the  French  intellect  has  received  a  divine 
mission  for  the  propagation  of  ideas  throughout  the  world,  and  that, 
by  all  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  “glory”  is  the  entailed  inheritance 
of  France.  Meanwhile,  unruffled  by  the  agitations  of  his  rivals, 
the  genuine  Englishman  stalks  through  life,  with  his  nose  up  in 
the  air,  self-sufficing  in  an  unapproachable  grandeur,  the  patrician 
of  the  human  race,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  plebeians  who  constitute  the  remainder  of  mankind. 
When  French  critics,  like  M.  Esquiros  or  M.  de  Pontes,  devote 
their  time  to  a  careful  study  of  his  institutions,  he  is  conscious  of 
a  kind  of  calm  sense  of  benevolent  satisfaction  as  he  reflects  that 
j  the  outer  foreign  world  is  now  at  last  to  be  benefited  by  the 
j  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  a  perfect  people  so  deserving  of  universal 
imitation.  Happily,  however,  the  educated  Englishman  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  human  affairs.  But  still  it 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  when  accomplished 
Frenchmen  or  Germans  write  elaborate  and  eulogistic  books  about 
England,  the  typical  English  emotion  is  not  much  unlike  what  we 
may  suppose  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  have  felt  when  a  crowd 
of  little  boys  cheered  him,  as  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo,  on  any 
day  when  he  was  taking  his  afternoon  ride  in  the  Park.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  foreigners  venture  to  show  up  the  manifold  blots 
on  the  fair  face  of  English  prosperity,  our  indignation  is  propor¬ 
tionately  severe.  As  Dr.  Johnson  would  allow  no  man  but 
himself  to  talk  about  Garrick’s  faults,  so  we  are  apt  to  hold  that 
none  but  Englishmen  are  entitled  to  expose  the  moral  and  mate¬ 
rial  evils  of  our  civilization.  An  English  newspaper  may  dailv 
chronicle  child-murders,  deaths  by  starvation,  Jamaica  negro- 
floggings,  and  all  the  extravagances  of  religious  ignorance  and 
bigotry;  but  when  a  Continental  critic  modestly  puts  together 
what  he  has  learnt  from  English  bools  and  journals,  he  is  plainly 
guilty  of  a  gratuitous  impertinence,  and  the  sale  of  his  writings 
should  be  discouraged. 

If  it  were  possible  to  write  a  book  about  England  which 
should  at  once  tell  the  truth  and  conciliate  the  prejudices 
of  this  still  flourishing  type  of  English  thought,  M.  de 
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Pontes  must  be  considered  as  having  achieved  the  task.  Even 
the  Peckham  Omnibus  and  the  Marylebone  Vestry  could  hardly 
fail  to  he  flattered  by  the  homage  that  M.  de  Pontes  pays 
to  the  zeal  with  which  we  set  about  the  cure  of  the  evils  of  our 
social  condition,  and  by  the  tenderness  with  which  he  treats  these 
evils  as  being  rather  our  misfortune  than  the  consequence  of  our 
faults.  Of  the  six  essays  which  are  included  in  the  volume,  the 
two  first  are  reprinted  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs.  The 
rest  are  published,  in  a  more  or  less  complete  shape,  by  the  widow 
of  their  laborious  and  zealous  author.  If  we  have  any  fault  to 
tind  with  M.  de  Pontes’  treatment  of  his  subject,  it  is  that  he 
views  the  various  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day  with  an 
almost  too  favourable  eye  ;  or,  rather,  that  he  overrates  the  extent 
to  which  results  have  corresponded  with  the  anticipations  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  reformers.  Though  a  frequent  visitor  to  this  country,  it  has 
been  difficult  for  him,  as  for  every  foreigner  in  a  strange  land,  to 
estimate  facts,  not  merely  by  their  actual,  but  by  their  relative, 
magnitude.  Even  to  a  native  Englishman,  as  to  a  native  French¬ 
man  or  a  native  Italian,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  measure  the 
national  value  of  laws  and  societies  and  institutions  by  the  special 
standard  of  the  social  class  to  which  the  critic  himself  belongs. 
To  the  foreign  critic,  even  the  most  diligent  and  unprej  udiced,  this 
inability  to  view  things  at  once  with  the  details  presented  by 
close  inspection,  and  with  the  breadth  and  completeness  which  are 
possible  onljr  from  a  distant  point  of  view,  offers  a  still  more 
formidable  obstacle.  At  the  same  time,  when  a  Frenchman  like  M. 
de  Pontes  does  really  take  us  and  our  institutions  in  hand,  he  is  in 
a  position  to  present  us  with  a  portrait  of  ourselves  which  has  a 
certain  element  of  completeness  unattainable  by  any  single  English 
observer.  As  a  specimen  of  the  misleading  tendencies  of  a  too 
trusting  belief  in  the  statements  of  reformers  and  panacea-mongers, 
M.  de  Pontes’  account  of  the  teetotalists  and  their  Alliance  is 
something  startling.  They  have  had  the  assurance  to  persuade 
him  that  they  count  among  their  adherents  the  greatest  part  of 
the  clergy  of  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  kingdom. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  believe  in  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Alliance.  In  the  paper  on  La  Femme  c-n  Amjleterre,  again,  M. 
de  Pontes  originally  wrote  of  the  Englishwoman  s  Journal  as  a 
periodical  which,  after  long  struggles,  had  conquered  for  itself  a 
high  position.  His  widow,  preparing  the  essay  for  the  press,  is 
compelled  to  add,  in  a  note,  that  the  victorious  journal  became 
soon  afterwards  extinct. 

These,  however,  are  but  small  blots  after  all,  and  in  no  way 
diminish  the  clearness  and  force  with  which  M.  de  Pontes  traces 
the  vast  series  of  modifications  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
English  social  and  political  system  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  characteristic  national  life 

English  laws  [he  says]  are  the  work  of  a  people  that  is  its  own  ruler,  and 
that  is  led  by  its  aptitudes  and  its  tastes  to  a  daily  examination  of  all  kinds 
of  affairs,  parish  affairs  and  county  affairs,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and 
those  of  the  whole  world.  Herein  is  the  great  difference  between  the  English 
and  ourselves ;  here,  moreover,  unless  the  equilibrium  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  should  be  broken,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  are  a  pledge  of  the 
permanence  of  the  institutions  which  France  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
acquiring  for  herself. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  melancholy,  in  its  way, 
than  the  occasional  introduction  of  sentences  like  this,  in  which 
M.  de  Pontes  admits  that,  even  where  our  English  life  is  most 
miserable  and  our  organization  most  defective,  things  are 
no  better  in  France.  Yet  this  would  be  little  but  for  the  un¬ 
deniable  truth  of  the  reasoning  with  which  he  traces  the  fatal 
circle  in  which  the  political  and  administrative  evils  of  France 
run  into  and  reproduce  another.  In  a  short  fragment  at  the 
end  of  his  volume  —  des  Divisions  T err  itor idles,  Politiques ,  et 
Judiciaircs  —  flattering  as  it  is  to  ourselves,  and  clear  as  is  the 
warning  it  utters  against  any  radical  change  in  the  distribution  of 
national  and  local  powers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
reality  of  the  national  French  infirmities  which,  he  considers,  make 
the  existence  of  a  military  and  unscrupulous  despotism  almost  a 
necessity.  M.  de  Pontes  is  far  enough  from  being  a  Bonapartist, 
but  he  acquiesces  in  the  inevitable  despotism  of  officials  with 
something  like  a  sigh  of  despair.  There  is  no  patience  in  France, 
he  sadly  says.  Frenchmen  think  that  the  English  people  have 
but  to  signify  their  wishes  on  any  great  question,  and  instantly  the 
Government  of  the  day  embodies  their  desires  in  efficacious  legis¬ 
lation.  This,  as  he  truly  observes,  is  a  grievous  error.  The 
English  people  attain  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  by  a 
long,  steady,  and  persevering  expression  of  them,  ultimately  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Cabinet  and  the  Parliament.  In  France,  when 
the  people  are  not  instantly  satisfied,  they  make  a  revolution  in 
order  to  pass  a  certain  law.  Deep  as  are  his  regrets  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  system  which  was  overthrown  with 
Louis  Philippe,  the  taunt3  with  which  he  sketches  the  suicidal 
follies  that  brought  on  the  revolution  are  as  bitter  as  they  are 
well  deserved.  In  England,  he  reminds  his  fellow-countrymen, 
when  there  is  danger  of  a  revolution  every  citizen  arms  himself 
with  a  special  constable’s  staff,  and  the  etneute  is  at  an  end.  In 
France  they  do  things  differently.  The  Parisians  take  up  arms, 
but  it  is  to  destroy  the  empire  of  law,  and  not  to  defend  it ;  and 
the  leading  men,  from  whom  more  sense  might  be  expected,  are 
more  utterly  inexplicable  in  their  conduct  than  the  masses  of  the 
people.  And  now,  as  they7  have  sown  the  wind,  they7  are  reaping 
the  whirlwind: — 

Ils  ont  jouc  avec  la  Constitution,  jusqu’ii  ce  qu’ils  l’cussent  brisce;  et 
quanil  ils  l’cnrcnt  brisee,  ils  se  sont  mis  a  la  regrettcr.  A  qui  la  faute,  au- 
jnuvd'hui,  si  I  -  gcuvemcir.cnt  parlementaire  cst  detruit?  Nos  1’axisiens, 


grands  et  petits,  se  sont  conduits  comme  des  enfants.  Le  gouvernement 
parlementaire  n'est  fait  que  pour  les  hommes. 

Incidentally,  again,  in  two  or  three  other  passages  of  his  hook,  M. 
de  Pontes  contrasts  the  working  of  English  constitutional  monarchy 
with  the  pure  democracy  or,  as  he  technically  calls  it,  the  repub¬ 
licanism— of  the  United  States.  If  the  French  Imperial  rule  is  a 
tyranny  of  soldiers,  and  prefects,  democracy,  as  he  holds,  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  and  individual  liberty  is  so  far  as  merci- 
lessfully  disregarded  as  in  Bonapartist  France. 

Like  all  cultivated  and  thoughtful  Frenchmen,  M.  de  Poutes 
possesses  the  gift  of  not  only  saying  good  things,  but  of  saying 
them  well.  He  is  too  unaffected  and  earnest  a  thinker  to  care 
much  for  that  epigrammatic  style  which  often  confers  an  air 
of  truth  upon  paradoxes,  and  of  depth  upon  superficial  plati¬ 
tudes.  But  every  now  and  then  the  national  skill  in  analysis 
appears  clothed  in  all  that  neatness  and  felicity  of  phrase  which 
the  less  scientific  and  artistic  English  mind  too  rarely  appre¬ 
ciates.  .  Nothing  can  be  better,  both  in  substance  and  manner, 
than  his  treatment  of  what  is  roughly  called  “  the  condition  of 
women  question”  in  the  past  and  present  life  of  England.  “  L’indi- 
vidu  n’est  qu’un  etre  incomplet ;  il  s’acheve  par  l’amour.”  This 
is  his  summing  up  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  discusses  the  real 
equality  of  men  and  women,  and  their  equally  real  and  essential 
differences.  On  the  subject  of  female  doctors  he  remarks  that 
there  are  too  many  male  doctors  iu  the  world  already,  and  that 
the  existing  sicknesses  of  mankind  are  not  sufficient  to  supply 
them  all  with  a  living.  Here,  in  fact,  we  have,  in  a  few  words, 
the  plain  truth  as  to  very  many  of  the  woman- wrongs  of  the  day. 
In  any  trade  or  profession  where  there  is  at  present  not  sufficient 
employment  for  men,  the  introduction  of  women  is  equivalent  to  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  incomes  of  men.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  an  increase  of  actual  production  is  the  result  of  additional 
labour,  every  fresh  worker,  whether  male  or  female,  adds  to  the 
national  wealth  and  to  the  general  prosperity  of  every  member  of 
the  social  state.  If  the  distinction  were  always  remembered,  the 
hopes  of  many  a  struggling,  lonely  woman  would  be  less  often 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  world  would  be  spared 
some  little  of  the  windy  eloquence  of  the  attendants  at  Social 
Science  meetings  and  other  sentimental  gatherings. 


PEKING  AND  THE  PEKINGESE* 

CAPITAL  city  is  not  always  the  most  favourable  place  for 
gaining  impressions  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated. 
In  every  stage  of  civilization,  the  information  to  be  gathered  in 
such  a  quarter  will  relate  chiefly  to  the  habits  of  society,  and 
consequently,  if  the  traveller  is  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
mixing  with  the  upper  classes,  he  may  have  but  little  to  tell  on 
his  return  home.  The  eye  finds  a  larger  field  for  itself  in  the 
country  than  in  the  town.  The  earth  seems  to  retain  so  much 
hold  on  the  affections  of  her  children  that  the  condition  of  those 
who  till  the  ground  has  more  attraction  for  us  than  the  lives  of  most 
other  classes  of  labourers,  and  the  food  of  man  is  a  subject  which 
makes  up  in  comprehensiveness  for  what  it  lacks  in  intensity  of 
interest.  For  this  reason,  Dr.  Rennie  might  have  written  a  better 
book  if  he  had  been  fixed,  during  his  stay  in  China,  in  some  other 
place  than  Peking.  As  it  is,  indeed,  Peking  and  the  Pekingese  con¬ 
tains  an  abundance  of  entertaining  matter,  but  we  seem  to  miss  in 
it  the  special  characteristics  of  a  city,  while  we  are  necessarily 
deprived  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  country.  For  into 
Chinese  society,  properly  so  called,  no  European  has  yet  entered. 
Ignorance  of  each  other’s  language,  difference  of  personal  habits,  and 
the  want  of  any  common  standard  of  taste  or  pursuits  have  hitherto 
presented  an  insurmountable  bar  to  such  an  intermixture.  But, 
without  something  of  the  sort,  Peking  probably  lias  less  which 
can  attract  the  notice  of  foreigners  than  many  smaller  towns.  In 
a  capital — even  in  an  Asiatic  capital — edges  get  worn  away, 
and  angles  rubbed  off,  more  speedily  than  elsewhere.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  temper  is  less  sympathetic  and  imitative  than  the  com¬ 
mercial,  and  the  process  of  production  retains  a  flavour  of  antiquity 
which  the  process  of  distribution  has  lost. 

Dr.  Rennie’s  movements,  whilst  in  Peking,  were  necessarily  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  requirements  of  an  arduous  profession.  .All  that 
he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  record  such  facts  as  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  before  him.  The  result 
of  his  observations  he  has  wisely  determined  to  give  us  in  the 
form  of  his  actual  journal;  so  that,  whether  the  facts  be  valuable 
or  worthless,  whether  they  prove  much  or  little,  we  have  iu  our 
own  hands  the  materials  on  which  the  writer  rests  his  conclusions. 
His  judgment  on  the  Chinese  is  very  much  more  favourable  than 
that  of  most  English  observers  : — 

I  have  left  the  country  [he  says]  with  the  conviction  that  the  Chinese 
nation,  as  a  whole,  is  a  much  less  vicious  one  than— as  a  consequence  of 
opinions  formed  from  a  limited  and  unfair  field  of  observation — it  has  be¬ 
come  customary  to  represent  it ;  further,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
generally  are  better  conducted,  more  sober  and  industrious,  and,  taken  al¬ 
together,  intellectually  superior  to  the  corresponding  classes  of  our  own 
countrymen. 

This  is  undoubtedly  very  high  praise,  and,  to  some  extent,  tho 
instances  of  Chinese  virtue  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  Dr. 
Rennie’s  pages  may  be  accepted  as  bearing  out  what  he  says. 
Their  family  affections  are  very  strong,  and  the  sacrifices  they  will 
make  to  gratify  them  proportionately  large.  "W  hen  one  of  tho 


*  Pelting  and  the  Pekingese  during  the  First  Year  of  the  British  Embassy 
at  Peking.  By  D.  F.  Iiennie,  M.D.  Loudon  :  John  Murray.  1865. 
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surgeons  of  the  British  force  was  ordered  to  leave  Tien-tsin  for 
Nu-che-wang,  his  servant,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  refused  to  go  so  far 
from  home  unless  his  wages  for  the  two  months  he  would  be 
absent  were  doubled  and  paid  him  in  advance.  On  receiving  the 
stipulated  sum,  he  “  divided  it  between  his  two  married  brothers, 
and  would  not  keep  a  single  dollar  to  himself,  saying  that  his 
brothers  required  them,  and  that  he  did  not.”  Another  story- 
shows,  in  addition  to  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  a 
father’s  command,  an  equally  lively  gratitude  for  benefits  received 
even  from  strangers.  While  the  troops  were  at  Tien-tsin,  a 
Chinaman  came  to  Lieutenant  Cave,  the  Provost-Marshal,  laden 
with  five  sacks  of  dates  and  a  poetical  epistle.  His  father,  he 
said,  had  once  been  under  treatment  by  foreign  doctors,  aud  before 
his  death,  which  had  been  postponed  by  their  means  for  many 
years,  he  charged  his  son,  if  ever  he  should  have  an  opportunity, 
to  show  all  possible  kindness  to  foreigners.  The  son  had  heard 
that  the  British  army  was  within  two  hundred  miles  of  him,  and 
he  had  accordingly  travelled  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  him  as  a 
thankoffering  the  produce  for  wkich  bis  farm  was  most  famous. 
The  duty  of  children  to  parents  seems  to  be  considered  far  more 
imperative  than  that  of  parents  to  children  ;  for  when  the  British 
Consul  at  Peking  proposed  to  take  a  discharged  Chinese  soldier 
into  the  service  of  the  Legation,  the  offer  was  declined,  not  so 
much  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  as  that 
“  he  had  his  father  and  mother  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
him  at  Te-ho,  to  be  near  whom  he  preferred  sacrificing  his  more 
immediate  interests ;  in  fact,  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  son  to  do 
so,  for  which  he  took  no  credit.”  Even  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
family,  however,  the  same  good  qualities  are  to  be  met  with ; 
and  Dr.  Rennie  mentions  the  case  of  a  soldier  who,  after  being 
dismissed  from  the  hospital,  insisted  on  seeing  a  lame  companion 
safe  home,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  before  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  for  himself. 

We  question,  however,  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  leave  the 
extremely  materialistic  element  in  the  Chinese  character  so  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  consideration  as  Dr.  Rennie  seems  to  do.  There 
are  certain  semi-instinctive  forms  of  goodness  which  seem  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  a  very  low  tone  both  of  private  morality  and 
public  spirit,  and  perhaps  there  might  be  more  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  people  if  they  exhibited  the  passive,  though  kindly,  side  of 
virtue  a  little  less  exclusively.  Still,  affectionateness,  industry, 
and  practical  ingenuity  naturally  attract  the  attention  even  of 
superficial  observers,  and  all  these  qualities  the  Chinese  lower 
classes  possess  in  a  high  degree.  They  seem  to  invest  the  com¬ 
monest  operations  with  an  immensity  of  parade  and  elaboration. 
To  roast  chestnuts  in  the  street  involves  the  labour  of  two  men— 
one  to  introduce  the  fuel  into  the  stove  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moderate 
and  steady  heat,  the  other  to  continually  turn  the  chestnuts,  which 
are  placed,  mixed  with  gravel,  in  a  boiler  above.  The  extreme 
slowness  of  the  process  prevents  any  cracking  of  the’husk — a  result 
which  seems  hardly  worth  the  trouble  taken  to  secure  it.  Equally 
thorough,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  is  their  mode  of  digging  a 
well : — 

A  wide  pit  twenty  feet  deep  is  dug,  by  which  time  water  is  nearly  reached. 
Boards  about  an  inch  thick  are  then  placed  at  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  its  diameter  being  seven  feet,  which  is  to  be 
the  width  of  the  well  at  its  bottom.  Round  tiiis  wooden  Circle  a  cylinder  of 
brick  is  then  constructed  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  the  bricks  being  carefully 
joined  by  mortar.  The  outside  of  this  cylinder  is  then  covered  with  matting, 
and  tightly  roped  round.  Poles  are  then  driven  into  the  ground  at  short 
intervals  all  round  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  and  in  close  apposition  with 
it.  These  are  secured  by  additional  lashings  of  rope  applied  round  and  over 
them.  The  inside  of  the  cylinder  is  then  lined  with  matting,  which  is 
secured  by  ropes  passed  down  vertically  and  brought  out  underneath  the 
cylinder,  where  the  two  ends  are  fastened  and  the  rope  tightened.  By  these 
means  any  dislodg'ment  of  the  bricks  is  physically  impossible,  and  the 
structure  is  rendered  as  compact  as  if  it  was  made  of  metal.  The  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  brickwork  having  been  completed,  they  commence  to  dig  inside 
of  it,  and  as  the  earth  is  removed  from  the  interior,  the  cylinder  gradually 
sinks  by  its  own  weight,  the  excavation  being  continued  until  the  upper 
margin  of  the  cylinder  has  reached  the  level  of  the  original  hole  twenty  feet 
deep.  The  well  of  thirty  feet  is  thus  formed,  and  rapidly  finished  in  the 
most  complete  manner  by  building  up  a  continuation  of  the  brick  cylinder 
until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  ground. 

During  the  progress  of  the  necessary  alterations  at  the  English 
and  French  Legations,  Dr.  Rennie  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  workmen.  Their  hours  of 
labour  are  the  same  as  with  us,  and  their  distribution  of  the  day 
pretty  closely  resembles  ours.  They  breakfast  before  they  begin, 
and  afterwards  smoke  a  pipe.  From  half-past  seven  to  twelve 
they  work,  when  they  eat  and  smoke  for  an  hour,  and  work  again 
till  half-past  five,  when  they  take  their  supper.  The  men 
employed  at  the  French  Legation,  600  in  number,  received  about 
10 d.  a  day,  of  which  one-third  was  paid  to  the  contractor,  who 
had  set  up  a  temporary  eating-room  on  the  spot  where  the  three 
daily  meals  were  cooked.  The  food  consists  of  unlimited  sup¬ 
plies  of  boiled  rice,  moistened  as  they  eat  it  with  the  water  in 
which  it  is  cooked,  together  with  tea,  vegetables,  and  occasionally 
salt  fish  or  pork.  Certainly,  in  this  respect,  the  Chinese  show 
themselves  very  far  in  advance  of  English  artisans.  They  get 
their  meals  when  and  where  they  want  them,  and  they  get  them 
hot;  whereas  our  more  civilized  labourers  either  have  to  go  to 
their  perhaps  distant  home  for  their  meals,  or  to  he  content  with 
such  cold  food  as  they  can  bring  themselves,  or  have  brought  to 
them.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  cooking,  the  Chinese  lower 
classes  generally  seem  to  entertain  very  sensible  notions.  Dr. 
Rennie  watched  two  carters  taking  their  breakfast  at  a  little 
village  inn,  and  describes  the  meal  a3  consisting  of  “  pickled 
cabbage,  a  compost  of  beans,  two  other  vegetable  pickles,  and 


a  basin  of  sauce,”  followed  by  an  omelet,  and  a  third  course  of  a 
savoury  vegetable  stew.  Chinese  workmen  are  extremely  expert, 
especially  in  their  mode  of  passing  things  from  hand  to  hand.  “  I 
have  seen,”  says  Dr.  Rennie,  “  one  of  the  mason’s  labourers  take  a 
spadeful  of  mortar  and  throw  it,  spade  and  all,  to  a  man  on  the 
roof  of  a  house,  who  caught  it  without  dislodging  a  particle  of  the 
mortar.”  And  their  ordinary  method  of  paper-hanging  is  for  one 
man  to  apply  the  paste  to  the  sheet,  which  is  then  thrown  to 
another,  who  fixes  it  in  its  exact  place  on  the  wall.  Ladders  in 
out-door  work  are  wholly  dispensed  with,  the  workmen  always 
swarming  up  the  hare  poles  of  the  scaffolding. 

Dr.  Rennie  gives  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions  in  China.  In  1861  there  were  nine  Chinese 
priests  in  Peking,  and  eight  more  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Peking  contains  about  five  thousand  hereditary  Christians,  con¬ 
version  having  for  some  time  been  rare.  “  Christianity  seems 
to  run  in  certain  trades.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  the 
watchmakers  and  their  families  are  all  Christians;  which  is 
readily  accounted  for  from  their  more  intimate  association  with 
the  Jesuits,  from  whom  they  originally  learnt  the  art  of  watch¬ 
making.”  The  principal  establishment  in  Peking  is  on  the 
site  of  the  Jesuit  Pei-tang,  or  church  of  the  Northern  City, 
which  has  now  been  given  up  by  the  Government  to  the  French 
Mission.  It  is  superintended  by  the  Abbb  Smoringburgh,  a 
Dutchman,  who  has  adopted  the  Chinese  costume  and  shaved 
his  head.  He  has  forty  Chinese  youths  under  his  care,  of 
whom  fifteen  are  studying  for  ordination.  National  prejudices 
are  so  far  deferred  to  that  women  are  excluded  from  all  the  four 
churches  now  open  in  the  city,  hut  six  chapels  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  where  the  female  Christians 
assemble,  and  have  service  read  to  them  by  priests  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  original  buildings  of  the  Pei-tang  have  all  been 
demolished,  but  this  was  not  done  until  after  the  Jesuits  had  left, 
and  the  church  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use.  Indeed  the  Chinese 
temperament  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  iconoclasm.  The  Nan- 
tang,  or  Church  of  the  Southern  city,  has  only  suffered  from  time 
and  want  of  repair,  and  in  the  old  Portuguese  Cemetery,  outside 
the  city  gates,  which  contains  upwards  of  eighty  tombs  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  not  a  single  monument  has  been  defaced 

The  cemetery  is  oblong,  and  all  the  graves  are  covered  in  by  arelied-roofed 
sarcophagi.  They  are  arranged  in  eight  rows  of  ten  in  each,  five  graves  of 
every  row  being  on  each  side  of  the  central  avenue.  In  front  of  every  grave 
a  tombstone  is  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sarcophagus,  but  the 
greater  the  distance,  in  like  proportion  is  the  honour.  The  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  Matthew  Rieci  stands  on  the  right-hand  side,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  cemeteiy,  near  the  altar.  It  is  a  sarcophagus  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  others,  and  in  front  of  it  there  is  an  oblong  monumental  stone  of  marble, 
about  ten  feet  high,  standing  on  a  marble  tortoise,  the  latter  indicating  it  to 
be  an  Imperial  gift.  It  bears  an  inscription  in  Chinese  and  in  Latin.  On 
each  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  near  the  altar  there  are  two  similar 
monumental  stones,  also  standing  on  marble  tortoises.  The  one  on  the  right 
is  in  honour  of  the  equally  celebrated  Verbist.,  erected  in  1688,  and  that  on 
the  left  is  to  the  memory  of  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Pereira.  On 
the  same  side,  a  little  in  front,  is  the  tomb  of  Adam  Shall,  a  Dutch  Jesuit, 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Kan-hsi,  by  whom  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
highly  appreciated,  from  the  distance  in  front  of  his  grave  that  the  monu¬ 
mental  stone  is  placed.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  another  well-known  man, 
Castilone  the  painter,  who  was  employed  for  some  years  decorating  the 
palace.  A  dense  vegetation  surrounds  the  tombs,  the  whole  of  which  are 
completely  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  rich  foliage  of  the  numerous  trees 
that  grow  within  the  enclosure.  Altogether  I  know  no  more  interesting  spot 
to  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  than  these  curious  relics  of  a  bygone 
age.  They  form  a  practical  illustration  of  the  remarkable  influence  which 
the  Jesuits  must  at  one  time  have  exercised  in  this  country,  and  show  the 
tolerant  character  of  the  Chinese  Government  towards  religious  faiths 
materially  differing  from  their  own. 

In  reviewing  a  hook  of  this  kind,  there  is  little  to  he  done  except 
to  notice  some  of  the  points  which  strike  one  in  reading  it,  and 
thereby  to  give  some  intimation  of  the  kind  of  intellectual  fare 
which  the  author  has  provided.  We  have  drawn  but  very 
moderately  from  the  store  of  curious  information  about  the 
Chinese  which  Dr.  Rennie  has  collected,  and  we  recommend  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  our  quotations  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  book  on  their  own  behalf. 


A  HISTORY  OP  THE  GIPSIES.* 

THIS  is  a  very  queer  and  rambling  work.  The  proper  time  for 
publishing  it  would,  as  the  editor  informs  us,  have  been 
twenty  years  ago,  because  at  that  epoch  the  Waverley  novels  had 
given  the  Scotch  an  interest  in  gipsies.  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  to  have  collected  certain 
materials  for  him,  and  to  have  published,  by  his  advice,  one  or 
two  articles  in  Blackwood s  Magazine  about  gipsies.  He  hesi¬ 
tated,  however,  to  publish  any  systematic  work  on  the  subject, 
principally  from  a  dread  of  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  gip¬ 
sies.  Indeed,  the  editor  speaks  with  so  much  feeling  of  the 
wrath  incurred  by  any  one  who  helps  to  reveal  gipsy  mysteries 
that  we  are  not  certain  that  we  are  not  doing  rather  a  bold  thing 
even  in  reviewing  him.  Mr.  Walter  Simsou  having  died,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  James  Simson,  who  seems  to  be  living  in  America,  has 
been  emboldened  by  his  position  of  comparative  security  to  edit 
the  work.  He  has  prefixed  a  preface  and  an  introduction,  aud 
added  a  disquisition.  This  part  of  the  book  is  tiresome  enough, 
and  shows  conclusively  that,  however  much  Mr.  Simson  may  know 
about  gipsies,  he  does  not  know  very  much  about  the  ordinary 

*  A  History  of  the  Gipsies.  By  Walter  Simson.  Edited  by  James 
Simson.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston.  1865. 
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principles  of  historical  research.  Mr.  Walter  Simssn  held  the 
usual  opinion,  that  the  gipsies  came  from  India  ;  but  with  this 
Mr.  James  Simson  is  by  no  means  satisfied.  “  A  very  intelligent 
gipsy  ”  once  told  him  that  the  race  sprang  from  a  mixture  of'  Arabs 
and  Egyptians,  which  left  Egypt  in  the  train  of  the  Jews.  Upon 
looking  at  Exodus,  Mr.  Simson  finds  mention  of  a  “  mixed  multi¬ 
tude.'’  These  two  data  are  sufficient  to  establish  a  very  pretty 
theory.  Mr.  Simson  has  no  trouble  whatever  in  proving  that  the 
mixed,  multitude  would  be  a  good  deal  in  'the  way,  that  it  must 
have  cost  Moses  and  Jethro  “  many  an  anxious  thought  ”  to 
provide  for  them.  Moses  would,  therefore,  naturally  have  told 
them  to  take  themselves  off  in  some  direction ;  and  as  they  could 
not  go  North,  or  South,  or  "West,  “  their  only  alternative 
was  to  proceed  East,  through  Arabia  Petrrea,  along  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  through  the  Persian  desert,  into  Northern  Hindostan.” 
Up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Simson  has  fortified  himself  by  arguments, 
for  an  answer  to  which  we  must  refer  him  to  Dr.  Colenso,  not 
being  ourselves  disposed  to  dispute  with  so  determined  a  theorist. 
His  theory  is  then  compelled  to  take  an  unsupported  jump.  The 
gipsies,  he  says  dogmatically,  formed  the  gipsy  caste  in  Hindostan, 
and  three  thousand  years  afterwards,  having  succeeded  in  learning 
the  language,  proceeded  to  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  earth. 

“  What  a  strange  sensation  passes  through  the  mind,”  he  remarks) 
“■when  such  a  subject  is  contemplated  ” — namely,  that  Jews  and 
gipsies  should  meet  again  after  a  separation  of  three  thousand  years. 
The  sensation  which  passes  through  our  mind  has  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  utter  disbelief.  Mr.  Simson,  however,  having 
found  such  a  noble  origin  for  his  favourites,  is  equally  eloquent 
about  their  present  and  future.  lit  a  very  incoherent  “  disquisition” 
he  rails  very  bitterly  against  any  one  who  is  stupid  enough,  per¬ 
verse  enough,  and  malicious  enough  to  hold  the  absurd  dogma  that 
the  gipsies  are  being  absorbed,  or  ever  can  be  absorbed,  into  the 
bulk  of  the  population  around  them.  After  quoting  Mr.  Borrow 
as  a  leading  authority,  in  his  notes  to  the  rest  of  the  volume,  he 
turns  quite  fiercely  upon  him  in  the  disquisition,  because  Mr. 
Borrow  has  been  wicked  enough  to  lend  himself  to  this  abomin¬ 
able  heresy.  The  gipsies,  he  admits,  disappear  from  their  nomad 
state  ;  hut  it  is  only  to  become  town  gipsies.  Eveiy  one,  or  almost 
every  one,  he  maintains,  who  has  gipsy  blood  in  him,  however 
much  it  may  he  diluted,  still  remains  a  gipsy ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  learns  the  language,  acquires  the  use  of  certain  signs  like  those 
of  freemasonry,  and  acknowledges  the  claims  of  relationship  to  all 
the  tribe.  Gipsydom,  in  fact,  is  a  vast  secret  society,  including 
many  men  in  respectable,  or  even  in  distinguished,  life ;  in  fact, 
from  certain  dark  hints  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Simson,  we  should 
not  he  surprised  to  find  him  claiming  royal  families  amongst  the 
gipsies.  The  gipsies,  however,  are  conscious  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  general  suspicion,  and  of  being  looked  upon  as  Pariahs 
by  the  world  generally.  Mr.  Simson  seems  to  exaggerate  the 
strength  of  this  prejudice.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
the  gipsies  may  believe  in  it  partly  from  the  traditions  of  the 
old  laws  against  vagrants,  as,  when  men  have  been  liable  to 
be  liuug  simply  on  account  of  their  race,  they  may  remember 
it  for  some  time  after  other  people  have  forgotten  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  seems  that  tin;  gipsies  are,  as  a  rule,  very  careful  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  their  origin,  and  still  more  of  their  language, 
from  any  inquisitive  persons.  Mr.  Walter  Simson,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  a  great  deal  ol'  praiseworthy  trouble  in  the  matter, 
was  acquainted  with  a  gipsy  woman  for  seven  years  before  he  could 
persuade  her  to  give  him  any  words  of  the  language.  She  was 
then  only  induced  to  do  it  by  his  proving  that  he  already  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  some  phrases;  and  she  was  extremely  alarmed,  after  hav¬ 
ing  spoken,  till  he  promised  to  conceal  her  name.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  enough  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  people 
who  retain  some  of  the  language,  without  revealing  it  to  their 
neighbours.  At  the  same  time,  hr.  Simson’s  imagination  seems  to 
have  been  so  much  excited  by  the  existence  of  the  secret  bond 
of  union,  and  the  possibility  of  finding  gipsies  even  in  the 
most  exalted  stations,  that  he  makes  very  hold  statements  as  to 
the  number  of  gipsies  (which  he  puts  at  100,000  in  Scotland 
alone),  and  the  difficulty  of  a  gipsy  subsiding  into  a  Gentile. 
“You  cannot,”  ho  says,  “crush  or  cross  out  the  gipsy  race;  so 
thoroughly  subtle,  so  thoroughly  adaptable,  so  thoroughly  capable 
is  it  to  evade  every  weapon  that  can  he  brought  against  it.  .  .  . 
The  gipsy  race,  in  short,  absorbs,  but  cannot  be  absorbed  by,  other 
races.”  As  for  the  Jews,  they  are  contemptible  as.  compared  with 
the  gipsies;  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about  their  preservation  as  being 
miraculous.  “  We  must  look  into  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  for  miracles.”  The  Jews  were,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
stubborn,  backsliding,  and  idolatrous  generation ;  whereas  the 
gipsies  have  never  had  any  fault  beyond  a  propensity  to  stealing, 
which  they  share  with  the  Spartans  and  the  Dacoits  of  India.  The 
history  of  the  gipsies  is  a  mine  which  we  should  work,  “so  as  to 
countermine  and  explode  the  conceit  of  the  Jew  in  the  history  of 
his  people.”  Moreover,  the  author  lias  completely  proved  to  his 
satisfaction — what  is  not  in  itself  improbable — that  John  Bunyan 
was  a  gipsy,  the  denial  or  doubting  of  which  fact  can  only  be  set 
down  to  the  intense  spirit  of  caste  so  lamentably  prevalent  in 
England. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  silly.  The  original  text,  however,  which  Mr. 
James  Simson  has  embroidored  with  his  comments,  is  interesting 
enough  in  its  way.  It  consists  principally  of  a  large  collection  of 
those  stories  which  formed  the  raw  material  of  much  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novels.  We  find  more  than  one  gipsy  who  might  have 
been  tbc  prototype  of  Meg  Merrilies.  In  cinys  before  enclosure 


and  game-preservation,  the  Scotch  gipsi  ■  were  doubtless  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  comparatively  conspicuous  race.  There  is  something 
interesting  about  them  still.  They  remind  us  of  the  fragments  of 
wild  heath-land  that  have  not  yet  been  remorselessly  broken 
up  or  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar.  The  position  of  a  nomad 
people,  living,  as  it  were,  between  the  pores  of  a  highly-civilized 
race  is  certainly  curious.  No  ona  has  given  the  poetical  sentiment 
whioh  still  lingers  about  them  so  admirably  as  Mr.  Borrow.  There 
is  a  quaint  humour  about  his  earlier  descriptions  which  exactly 
fits  the  people  he  describes.  Mr.  Simson,  though  occasionally 
amusing,  is  very  far  indeed  behind  Mr.  Borrow.  He  tells  us  a  good 
many  stories  which  become  rather  tiresome  from  their  extreme 
similarity  to  each  other ;  a  skilful  hand  might  have  picked  one  or 
two  of  them  out,  and  might  doubtless  have  invested  them  with 
some  of  the  interest  which,  for  example,  Mr.  Borrow  has  given  to 
“  Blazing  Bosville,  the  Flaming  Tinman.”  As  it  is,  there  is  a 
certain  monotony  about  them.  The  gipsy  dominion  being  com¬ 
posed  of  systematic  thieves,  and  their  highest  conception  of  a  hero 
being  a  determined  highwayman — -for  they  seldom  rise  to  murder — 
the  stories  are  apt  to  run  either  ujjon  successful  cheats,  or  brilliant 
escapes  from  prison,  or  temporary  fits  of  honesty.  One  set  of 
stories  is  about  people  who  receive  purses  from  gipsies  who  take 
them  freely  from  the  clutches  of  highwaymen;  another  is  about 
gipsies  who  return  stolen  purses,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  people 
who  have  been  kind  to  them.  Then  we  have  legends,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen.  When  a  certain  Robertson  was  in 
prison,  an  old  man  went  to  speak  to  him  through  the  iron  grating. 
Robertson  put  out  his  hand,  and  managed  to  draw  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  man  close  to  the  wall.  Then,  thrusting  out  the  other  hand, 
armed  with  a  knife,  he  demanded  the  mail’s  money,  who  was 
frightened  into  giving  it  up.  This  was  certainly  a  brilliant  piece 
of  robbery ;  but  was  incomplete,  as  a  work  of  art,  because  the 
jailer  forced  the  thief  to  restore,  what  he  had  stolen.  He  should 
have  been  prepared  with  witnesses  to  deny  the  fact.  Another  set 
of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  rough  manners  of  the  times, 
relates  to  divers  pitched  battles  fought  by  different  clans  of 
gipsies  in  Scotland.  A  fight  took  place  at  Romanno,  in  Tweeddale, 
between  the  Eaas  and  the  Shaws,  in  1677.  Of  the  Faas,  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  killed,  and  a  third  person  dangerously  wounded. 
Four  of  the  victorious  side  were  hung  for  the  murder.  Another 
pitched  battle  was  fought  on  Hawick  Bridge,  in  1772,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  country  people,  who  were  afraid  to 
interfere. 

The  main  substance  of  the  hook  is  made  up  of  this  kind  of 
material,  though  a  few  hints  may  be  gathered  as  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  gipsies.  There  is  little  information  of  any 
novelty  as  to  their  origin,  Mr.  Simson  succeeded  in  collecting  a 
good  many  words,  which  were  probably  not  known  at  that  time, 
but  have  since  been  published  by  Mr.  Borrow  and  others.  We 
cannot  expect,  any  profound  philological  disquisitions  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  to  discover  the  similarity  of  Ilindoostanee  to 
Gipsy  by  applying  to  one  John  Lobbs,  a  black  sea-cook,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  told  Mr.  Simson  that  he 
knew  two  dialects,  the  Hindoo  and  the  Moors’  language.  It  was 
natural  enough  in  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  not  time  for  out- 
ol’-the-wav  researches,  to  apply  to  such  a  man  ;  but  now  that  the 
book  is  published,  seventy  years  later,  Mr.  James  Simson  might- 
have  got  the  authority  of  some  real  linguist.  The  point,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  too  well  settled  to  be  of  much  interest.  The  most 
curious  fact,  by  far,  which  Mr.  Simson  mentions,  relates  to  the 
marriage  and  divorce  ceremonies.  They  seem,  in  spite  ot  the  in¬ 
destructible  nature  of  the  gipsy  race,  to  be  gradually  in  process  of 
being  forgotten.  The  existence  of  such  ceremonies,  however, 
up  to  very  recent  times,  seems  to  he  well  established,  and  is 
certainly  remarkable.  Of  the  marriage  ceremony  we  shall  say 
nothing,  further  than  that  it  is  ono  which  has  a  strong  appearance 
of  being  derived  from  very  primitive  times  or  manners.  The  divorce 
is  performed  as  follows.  A  horse  is  placed  by  the  couple,  and, 
after  certain  ceremonies,  allowed  to  run  away,  i  he  wife  endea¬ 
vours  to  catch  it,  and  the  degree  of  the  woman  s  criminality  is 
supposed  to  be  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  catching  the  horse. 
In  very  bad  cases,  both  woman  and  horse  are  sacrificed.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  horse  is  killed.  The  husband  and  wile  shake  hands,  and 
walk  round  it  three  times,  with  the  horse  between  them,  ultimately 
coming  opposite  each  other  at  the  tail.  They  then  part,  and  walk 
oil'  in  opposite  directions,  effectually  divorced.  We  can  easily 
believe  that  this  expensive  way  of  performing  the  ceremony  tends 
to  make  it  rare.  A  gipsy,  we  should  think,  would  hardly  have 
the  heart  to  kill  a  horse  of  his  own,  even  to  get  rid  of  his  wife. 


to  ooimnsnoNDENT.s. 

Wc  beg  Imee  to  date,  that  it  is  impossible  for  its  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  inis  rule,  wc  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  eurlj  trams,  and  copies  may  be  ubuiiuud 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  dag  of  publication. 
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CONTEXTS  OF  No.  531,  DECEMBER  30,  18G3; 

The  State  of  Parties. 

The  Extradition  Treaty  with  France.  Fenian  ism.  Mexico.  The  Mini  try* 

Italy.  Imperial  Economy.  America. 


The  Year.  Gentlemanly  Beggars. 

Quakerism  and  Mr.  Bright. 

Young  France.  Alpine  Travelling  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Cattle  Plague. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Speeches.  Law-Reporting. 

The  Racing  Season  of  18G5. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  Robertson. 

Ethics  of  the  Dust.  Le  Grand  Mystere  de  J6sus. 

Half  a  Million  of  Money.  Mathieu  de  la  Dr6me.  French  Views  on  England. 
Peking  and  the  Pekingese.  A  History  of  the  Gipsies. 


I/Ondon  :  Published  at  OS  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


OTODARE. — The  THEATRE  of  MYSTERY,  Egyptian  Hall.— 

MARVELS  in  MAGIC  and  VENTRILOQUISM,  as  performed  by  command  before  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  at  Windsor,  Tuesday  Evening,  November  21,  1865 _ 

<;  •  :  t  Attractions  for  the  Holidays— Magic,  Ventriloquism,  the  Marvellous  SPHINX,  the 
Birth  of  Flower-trees,  and  STODARE’S  celebrated  Indian  Basket  Feat,  as  only  performed 
by  him.  Every  Evening  at  Eight.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Three.  Stalls  at  Mitchell’s, 
Old  Bond  Street,  and  Box-office,  Egyptian  Ilall — Admission,  Is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s. 

“  Almost  miraculous.”— Vide  Times,  April  18, 1865. 


SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— The 

O  -WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  by  the  MEMBERS  is 

NOW  OPEN,  5  Pull  Mall  East.  Nine  till  Dusk _ Admission.  Is. 

On  dark  days  the  Gallery  is  lighted  by  Gas.  WILLIAM  CALLOW, Secretary. 


W/TNTER  EXHIBITION. — The  Thirteenth  Annual  WINTER 

’  *  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  British  Artists,  is  now  OPEN 
at  the  French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  opposite  the  Opera  Colonnade _ Admission,  Is.;  Cata¬ 

logue,  6U. 

LEON  LEFEVRE,  Secretary. 

AVA^TER  EXHIBITION,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr. 

’  ’  Wallis,  removed  from  the  French  Gallery  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists’  Gallery, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mai  I,  is  now  OPEN  from  Nine  until  Five  o’clock  Daily — Admission,  Is. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON,  4  St, 

Marlin’s  Place,  W.C. —The  ANNUAL  GENER  AL  MEETING  of  the  above  Society 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  January  2,  at  Four  f.m.,  when  the  Officers  and  Council  for  I860 
will  be  elected,  and  the  President  will  deliver  the  Annual  Address.  The  Fellows  of  t lie 
Society  and  their  Friends  will  dine  afterwards  at  St.  James’s  Hull,  at  Six  o’clock.  Tickets, 
23s.  each. 


WM.  BOLLAERT.) 
H.  J.  O.  BEAVAN,/ 


Hon.  Secs. 


xp  VENING  LECTURES  at  the  R<  )YAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES, 

^  Jcrmyn  Street.— Professor  RAMSAY,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  Course  of  TEN 
LECTURES  on  GEOLOGY,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Proofs  of  Geological  Time,  on 
Thursday,  January  4,  at  Eight  o’clock;  to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  at  the  same  hour. 

Tickets  lor  the  whole  Course,  5s.,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

TRENHAM  REEKS, Registrar. 


TPXETER  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.  Visitor—! The  Lord 

^  Bishop  of  EXETER.  Council— The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  EXETER.  Principal — The 
Rev.  R.  C.  PASCOE,  M. A. .Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford — This  College  is  designed  for 
Graduates  of  the  Universities  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  lor  Ordination.— For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  the  Close,  Exeter. 


T  ICEFIELD  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.  President— 

AJ  The  LORD  BISHOP  of  the  Diocese.  Principal—' The  Rev.  G.  IL  CURTEIS,  M.A. 
Vice-Principal— The  Rev.  S.  LATHAM,  M.A.  GRADUATES  who  wish  for  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  reside  Three  Terms.  (This  Certificate  is  accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  insteud  of 
the  Cambridge  Voluntary  Examination  Certificate.)  For  purposes  of  Study  only,  they  are 
admitted  for  One  or  more  Terms,  on  presenting  proper  Testimonials.  Non-Graduates  must 
reside  Six  Terms _ The  next  Term  will  begin  on  Saturday,  February  3. 


TYENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W.  Head- Master — F .  NASH.  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Farington,  Neilgherry 
Hills.  Assisted  by  E.  Thelwall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge?  Professor  Hughes, 

F.R.G.S.,  King’s  Coll.,  London ;  Mons.  Alphonse;  Ilerr  Schinzel;  Herr  Prahl;  and  others. 
Tuition  Fee— Twelve,  Nine,  or  Six  Guineas  per  Annum.  Term  commences  January  16. 


TXYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

Classes  under  Signor  Garcia,  Mrs.  Street,  J.  B.Chatterton,  Esq.,  J. Benedict,  Esq.,  II.  Praeger. 
Esq.,  Madame  Louise  Michau,  Geo.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  Monsieur  A.  Roche,  Dr.  Ileiinann,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Esq.,  J.  Radford,  Esq.,  W.  II.  D.  Rowe,  E6q.  31. A.,  Signor 
Valletta,  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  A.  Chiosso,  Esq. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  January  8. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  January  25. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application. 

D  COLE  DE  SAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  near  Paris, 

^  France — International  Establishment  for  superior  Instruction,  authorized  by  a  Special 
Decree,  dated  December  15,1863.  Head-Master—  Doctor  BRANDT,  Academy  of  Paris.— The 
regular  Course  of  Instruction  comprises  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  and 
English  Languages,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus),  Natural  Sciences  (Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Experimental 
Physics),  History,  Geography,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Fencing,  and  Gymnastics. 

Special  Classes  prepare  Students  for  the  Universities,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service, 
and  higher  Mercantile  Pursuits.  Religious  Instruction  by  the  Incumbent  of  the  English 
Church  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye.  General  Age  of  Admission,  from  Eight  to  Seventeen 
Years.  The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  January  5,  April  20,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  For  Conditions  of  Admission  and  all  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head- Masteh, 
89  Rue  de  Poissy,  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris,  France. 


|  'TRIE  TERRACE,  ASHERN,  Doncaster.— Mr.  II.  MILLARD, 

I  B.A.,  late  of  Oakwell  Hall,  receives  PUPILS.  He  has  Testimonials  from  the 

I  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester;  the  Rev.  Canon  Ileald,  Vicar  of  Birstall;  the  Rev. 

:  l)r.  Barry,  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College;  and  others.  At  the  last  Oxford  Local  Examina¬ 
tion  TWO  of  his  PUPILS  gained  Certificates  ;  one,  whose  Age  was  only  Twelve  and  a  I  lull*. 
[  having  passed  in  the  Preliminary  Subjects,  Faith  and  Religion,  Greek, Latin,  and  Mathematics. 
Commencement  of  Lent  Term,  January  17,  1866. 

r PIIE  ARMY,  NAVY,  and  CIVIL  SERVICE. — Mr.  JAMES 

R.  CHRISTIE,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S..  late  First  Mathematical  Master  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  has  VACANCIES  for  Daily  Pupils  at  his  Residence,  9  Arundel  Gardens, 
Nutting  Hill. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  Civil 

Service  of  India  are  PREPARED  for  the  Competitive  Examination  at  the  CIVIL 
SERVICE  HALL,  12  Princes  Square,  Buyswatcr,  W.,  by  A.  D.  SPRANGE,  M.A.,  assisted  by 
Teachers  of  the  highest  standing.  At  each  of  the  Examinations  for  the  last  Seven  Years, 
Students  from  the  Civil  Service  Ilall  have  taken  very  high  places. —A  Prospectus,  giving  Terms, 
Referees,  List  of  Teachers,  and  Successful  Candidates,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


MAVAL  CADETS,  k-EASTM  AK’S 

-1  '  R.N.  ESTABLISHMENT,  SOUTIISEA. 

In  April.  Pupils  passing  as  Naval  Cadets  took  1st,  2nd.  and  3rd,  &c.  places. 

In  August,  SIXTEEN  Pupils  passed  as  Naval  Cadets,  not  one  Pupil  failing. 

In  December,  FIFTEEN  Pupils  passed  as  Naval  Cadets,  taking  l6t,  2nd,  5th,  7th,  &e. 
pluces. 

Of  last  33  Fupils  sent  up  for  Examination  as  Naval  Cadets,  31  passed. 

The  Pupil  sent  up  in  November  to  compete  for  Commissions  in  the  Royal  Marine  Corps  wt* 
SUCCESSFUL. 

For  every  information,  address  Dr.  Spickerneli.,  as  above. 


r|1HE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  —  CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate _ Address,  31athematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  GrosvenOr  Square,  W. 


'WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  UNIVER- 

»  »  SITIES,  and  the  CIVIL  SERVICE.-Thc  Rev.  G.  It.  ROBERTS,  31.  A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Cor.  Chris.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.  I.  31.  College 
at  Addiscombe,  prepares  EIGHT  PUPILS  for  the  above,  and  will  have  Vacancies  after 
Christmas  Address,  The  Limes,  Croydon,  S. 


rSWIE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours,  Oxford  (1852),  assisted  by  a  resident  Graduate  in  Mathematical  Honours  of 
Cambridge,  receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  lor  the  Universities  or  Bishops’ 
Examinations.  Vacancies  after  Christmas — Address,  Cottered  Rectory,  Bunt ingford,  Herts. 


'THE  Rev.  E.  A.  CLAYDON  prepares  TWELVE  PUPILS 

for  the  Competitive  Examinations  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service.  He  has 
been  successful  in  Eleven  Examinations  for  Woolwich.  Terms,  Sixteen  Guineas  per  3Ionth — 
Address,  4  Church  Terrace,  Lee,  S.E. 


PRIVATE  TUITION.— A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  M.A., 

formerly  Mathematical  3Iaster,  Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford,  receives  into  his 

Parsonage,  N.  Devon,  FIVE  PUPILS.  Two  Vacancies  after  Christmas.  Terms  moderate _ 

Address,  Alpha,  Po6t  Office,  South  Molton,  North  Devon. 


F REPARATIONS  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  ARMY,  &c.— 

An  OXFORD  B.A.,  First  Class  (Classics)  in  both  Public  Examinations.  1ms  Three 
Days  in  the  Week  free  for  VISITING  ENGAGEMENTS.  —  Address,  B,  14  Pembroke 
Square,  Kensington,  W. 


7  J  EMOYAL. — In  consequence  of  the  Alterations  that  have  been 

^  made  at  her  late  Residence,  Miss  WILLSON  has  been  compelled  to  leave;  she  has  there¬ 
fore  REMOVED  to  17  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Ilill,  where  she  will  be  happy  to  receive 
PUPILS,  Resident  and  Non-resident.  Also,  a  LADY  BOARDER.  First-rate  JIasters  will 
attend. _ _ 

LIVERPOOL  INSTITUTE.— HIGH  and  COMMERCIAL 

*  SCHOOLS — The  Directors  desire  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the  HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP  of  the  above  Schools.  A  minimum  Salary  of  i.50i»  per  annum  will  be 
guaranteed.  All  requisite  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  by  letter  to  the  Under¬ 
signed,  to  whom  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Applications,  with  copies  of  their 
Testimonials,  on  or  before  J  anuary  15,  1866. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  11,  1865.  ASTRUP  CARISS, Secretary. 

rpUTOR.  — A  GENTLEMAN  (late  Tutor  to  a  Nobleman),  who 

has  successfully  prepared  Candidates  for  the  Universities  and  Public  Examinations,  is 
open  to  an  Engagement  as  PRIVATE  TUTOR,  or  in  a  SCHOOL,  in  or  near  Loudon.  Good 
references.— Address,  X.  X.,  36  Bernard  Street,  W.C. 

WANTED,  for  a  First-Class  CONSERVATIVE  PAPER,  a 

’  »  Brilliant  POLITICAL  WRITER.  The  strictest  Confidence  observed.— Apply,  by 
letter  only,  with  Specimen  of  Style,  to  A.  B.  C.,  I  York  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


(1  LA  REN  DON  HOUSE,  COLLEGIATE  and  COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOL,  Ivennington  Road,  S.  Principal— Dr.  PINCHES,  F.C.P.,  F.R.A.S.  Fora 
Prospectus  containing  full  particulars,  with  lists  of  Successful  Candidates  at  Public  Examina¬ 
tions  for  many  years  past,  apply  a3  above — The  next  Term  will  commence  January  15, 1866. 


rPO  UPHOLSTERERS  and  DECORATORS.— A  BUSINESS, 

that  bus  been  established  for  many  years  in  the  best  part  of  the  West  End  of  London,  is 
to  be  DISPOSED  OF— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  31.,  31essrs.  Cope  Sc  Coilinsun,  53  Berwick. 
Street,  Soho,  W,  


TYING  EDWARD  the  SIXTH’S  FREE  GRAMMAR 

AV  SCHOOL,  Birmingham. 

The  GOVERNORS  of  this  School  are  about  to  Appoint  a  SECOND  3f  ASTER,  whose  : 
duty  will  be  to  Superintend  the  English  School,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Head3Iaster, 
the  I  teY.  Charles  Evans,  M.A. 

The  Second  blaster  must  have  taken  at  least  the  degree  of  blaster  of  Arts  of  the  j 
University  ot  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  must  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  ; 
England,  and  in  Holy  Orders. 

A  preference  will  be  given,  cceteris  paribus,  to  Gentlemen  of  Mathematical  and  Scientific  ; 
attainments. 

The  Second  Master  will  have  a  fixed  Salary  of  £500  per  annum,  and  an  Allowance  of  £150  per 
annum  tor  House  Rent  and  Taxes,  and  the  privilege  of  taking  Twelve  Boarders,  on  terms  to  be 
fixed  by  himself. 

There  are  Ten  Exhibitions  of  £50  a  year,  tenable  at  any  College  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  ! 
which  are  open  in  certain  cases  to  Boarders. 

It  is  requested  that  Gentlemen  will  refrain  from  making  personal  application  to  the 
Covernors  or  Head  Master. 

Candidates  for  the  Office  are  requested  to  transmit  their  Application  and  Testimonials,  with 
Twenty-four  printed  copies,  before  the  13th  day  of  January  next,  to  J.  W.  Whatklky,  Esq., 
Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham, the  Secretary, from  whom  further  information  may  be  obtained.  , 
December  18, 1865.  J.  W.  WHATELEY,  Secretary. 


n  HRIST’S  COLLEGE,  FINCHLEY,  N. 

Five  Miles  from  the  Regent’s  Turk. 

V/ardcn  —Rev.  T.  It.  WHITE,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  Finchley. 

Subuanlen — Rev.  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

There  is  a  Large  Staff  of  Resident  Masters,  principally  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of 
Ox  lord  and  Cambridge.  French  and  German  are  taught  by  Resident  Foreign  Masters. 

Pupils  are  prepared  in  the  Upper  School  for  the  Universities,  and  for  the  Woolwich,  Sand¬ 
hurst,  un<l  all  other  Competitive  Examinations. 

There  is  a  Modern  Department,  in  which  attention  is  chiefly  given  to  the  ordinary  subjects 
cl  an  English  Education  and  to  Modern  Languages. 

'The  Buildings  are  large  and  convenient,  with  excellent  Playgrounds  attached. 

There  are  Four  Scholarships  at  £30  a  year  each,  Unable  at  and  open  only  to  the  Pupils  of 
the  School. 

The  Year  is  divided  into  Three  Terms,  commencing  about  January  30th,  April  25th,  and 
September  12th. 

Fees,  payable  in  advance,  18  Guineas  per  Term.  Medical  Attendance,  10s.  Od.  per  Term. 
TJay-tund,  7s.  per  Term. 

The  only  Extras  are  Books,  Stationery,  Instrumental  Music,  and  actual  Disbursements. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  ihc  ltev.  T.  it.  White,  Rector} .  I  iunhley,  N. 


A  CLERGYMAN’S  WIFE  receives  Orders  for  EMBROIDERY, 

TAPESTRY,  and  ILLUMINATIONS.  —Address,  Mater  Mia,  care  of  Mr.  Ilayes, 
Lynll  Place,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W. 


>OOR  CLERGY  RELIEF  SOCIETY.— For  the  Relief  of  the 

Poor  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphans  in  Temporary  and  Unprovoked  Distress. 


Offices,  32  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  Committee  most  earnestly  commend  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Church,  and  invite  their  generous  A.-sistanee. 

Cheques  payable  to  J .  A.  Cahcsac,  F.S.A.,  Treasurer,  and  crossed  “  London  and  Westmins  er 
Bauk.” 


G.  THORNTON  MOSTYN,  M.A.,1  7T'  ~ 

H.  PAUL  MEASOR,  31. A.,  /  non%  *€CS' 

R.  TURTLE  PIGGOTT,  Secretary. 

The  Annual  Report  can  be  obtained  at  the  Society’s  Offices,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 


rPIIE  COMMITTEE  of  the  POOR  CLERGY  RELIEF 

SOCIETY  respectfully  request  their  Subscribers  and  the  Public  to  refer  to  their  Office  in 
every  instance  of  Private  Application  from  Clergymen  for  Pecuniary  Assistance,  as  thesaiest 
medium  of  testing  the  worth  of  the  Applicant  and  the  soundness  of  the  Case. 

G.  THORNTON  MOSTYN,  M.A.,1  ,rnH 

H.  PAUL  MEASOR,  31. A.,  /  Hon‘  SctS’ 

R.  TURTLE  PIGGOTT,  Secretary. 
Society’s  Offices,  32  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey _ Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ. — For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents — Vir,  Exercise, 
SVuter,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  3Iedieal  Direction. 


"WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT  ?  is  a  thought  often 

*  »  occurring  to  Literary  Men,  Public  Characters,  and  Persons  of  Benevolent  Intentions. 
An  immediate  answer  to  the  Inquiry  may  be  obtained.  A  SPECIMEN  BOOK  ot  TYPES, 
and  Information  for  Authors,  sent  ou  application,  by 

iwiCll AP.D  BARRETT,  II 31  ark  Lane,  London . 
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